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Nasturtiums  From  Slips . 1031 

National  Automobile  Service . 802 

National  Business  Brokers  Corp. 

774,  1146 

National  Circulating  Co . 270 

National  Dairy  Corp .  761 

Necktie  Tyler . 270, 

618,  686,  710,  774,  826,  874,  962 

Nectarines  . 360 

New  England  Farm  Outlook. 274,  1233 

New  Process  Co . 982,  1002 

New  York  as  Seen  by  Others. ..  .1253 
New  York  Ex.  Sta.,  New  Direc¬ 
tor  . 1529 

New  York  Farm  Notes . 1336 

New  York,  Idle  Land  in . 229 

Newspaper  Delivery,  Quick . 1054 

Night  Commander  Lighting  Co..  686 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  When  to  Use...  747 

Nitrogen  for  Orchard .  404 

Non-Testers  League .  867 

Nokes,  Thomas  E . 222,  506,  542 

North  Country,  Spring  in .  467 

North  Dakota,  Coming  From . ,228 

Note  Collection . 1159,  1515,  1563 

Note,  Payment  on . 1013,  1549 

Notes,  Live,  From  a  N.  J. 

Farmer  . 1511,  1569 

Notes,  Live,  From  Aroostook  Co., 

Me . 1542 

N otes,  Signing . 1061 

Nursery  Business,  Notes  on. 833,  1358 
Nursing,  Correspondence  Course 

in  . 1527 

Nut  Grass,  Killing . 71,  753 

Nut  Growing .  360 


Oak,  Scrub,  Clearing .  281 

Oat  Hulk,  Value  of . 406 

Oat  Smut  Killing . 1465 

Oats  and  Peas  on  Sod .  556 

Oats,  Soaking .  456 

Oats,  Sprouting . 1273 

Offal,  Disposing  of  .  181 

Office  Holder’s  Residence.. . 1159 

On  for  Cooling  Motor . 1411 

Oil  for  Heat . 1310 

Oil  Rights,  Reserving . 1127 

Okluhoma  Tour .  22 

Olivit  Bros .  166 

Oily  Spots . 1465 

Onion  Harvester  Wanted .  4 

Onion  Maggots . ,^..671,  1080 

Onion,  Prize  taker,  Two  Rows  of.  1543 

Onion  Seed,  Saving .  931 

Onion  Scallions .  188 

Onion  'Tops,  Breaking  Down.... 1037 

Onions  From  Far  Distance .  737 

Onions  Remain  Green . 

Onions,  Successful  Method  in 

Keeping  . 1571 

Opossums  in  N.  Y.  State. ..  .452,  556 

Orange,  Otaheite .  281 

Orange  Peel  in  Swill . 795 

Orange  Pulp,  Feeding . 1028 

Orchard  Cover  Crop .  947 

Orchard,  Home .  240 

Orchard,  Lime  in .  404 

Orchard,  Nitrogen  in..._. . 404 

Orchard,  Piping,  for  Spraying. .  .  381 
Orchard,  Run-down,  Taking  Over. 1366 
Orchards,  Control  of  Mice  in....  1545 

Organization  Expenses .  673 

Ornamental  Planting . 1462 

Ostrander,  W.  M . . . 1274 

Ostego  County,  N.  Y . 

Outhouse,  Building .  259 

Overwork,  Prescribing  for . 1109 

Oxen,  Famous .  343 

Oxen,  Good  Word  for... 486,  579,  947 

Open  Parade,  Penn . 1520 

Oyster,  Principles  of  Dredging.  .1313 


Paint,  Cheap . 289 

Paint,  Coal  Tar .  176 

Paint  Removing  From  Furniture.  259 

Paint,  Tank  Inside . 1310 

Pancakes,  Tossing . 1238 

Pansy  Culture .  948 

Paper  Heating  Pad .  905 

Parcel  Post  Rates . 1261 

Parker,  B.  G .  333 

Parrot  Does  Not  Talk . 871,  1017 

Parsnip  Culture . 953,  1466 

Partridge  and  Quail . 1272,  1404 

Partridges,  Destructive . 736 

Pasture  for  Hogs . 796,  938 

Pasture  for  Sheep .  976 

Pasture,  Improving . 723,  728,  893 

Pasture,  Permanent . 939 

Pasture,  Rough,  Using. . .  568 

Paunee  Bill . 22,  166,  222 

Pea  Market  Outlook .  702 

Pea,  Sweet,  Growing . 175,  1259 

Peach  Cottony  Scale . 1412 

Peach  From  Seed . 1123 

Peach,  Hale,  Rootstock  for . 1098 

Peach,  Hardy . 1099 

Peach,  Hope  Farm . 1252.1338 

Peach  Leaf  Curl . 69,  988 

Peach  Moth,  Oriental . 362 

Peach  Notes,  Jersey . 1573 

Peach  Questions . 1177,  1394 

Peach,  Rochester .  321 

Peach,  South  Haven . 321,  360 

Peach  Trees  Dying  Back .  861 

Peaches,  Budding,  Purple  Leaf 

Stock  for . 1544 

Pear  Blooms  and  Fruits . 1052 

Pear,  Bose,  Handjing . 928,  1550 

Pear,  Cayuga .  360 

Pear,  Giffard .  231 

Pear,  Gorham .  360 

Pear,  Grafting,  on  Thorn . 231 

Pear  Insects . 1200 

Pear,  Knotty . 43  ,  635 

Pear,  Phelps .  360 

Pear  Propagation .  781 

Pear  Psylla . 928,  1200 

Pear,  Pulteney .  360 

Pear  Tree,  Nails  in .  755 

Pear  Trees,  Sick .  717 

Pear  Troubles . 1281 

Pears  Drop  Fruit .  780 

Pears,  Winter,  in  East .  623 

Pears,  Grafting  Seckel . 1412 

Peas  in  Adirondacks . 1198 

Peat  for  Poultry  Litter .  961 

Peat  Moss .  498 

Pecans  for  New  Jersey . 147 

Penn  State  Food  Co .  270 

Pensioners,  Army  of . 527,  724 

Pensions  for  Government  Em¬ 
ployees  .  757 
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Peonies,  Ants  on . '. .  281 

Peonies  Fail  to  Bloom . 1419 

Peonies,  Transplanting ....  1031,  1281 

Peonies,  Tree . 470,  662 

Peonies,  Using . 426,  748 

Peonies,  Winter  Care  of .  175 

Peony  Blight . 1438 

Peony  Culture .  727 

Peppers,  Demand  for . 1495 

Perennials,  Garden .  177 

Peris  Mfg.  Co .  962 

Pessimism  . 1368 

Petunias  From  Seed . 1522 

Pheasants,  Breeding . 1144 

Pheasant,  a  Survey . 1550 

Phosphorus  for  Garden .  372 

Pickles,  Fermenting . .  319 

Pig  Came  Back .  3 

Pig  Does  Not  Grow. .  .j_. .  . . . .  392 

Pig  Notes,  Massachusetts .  609 

Pig  Sent  Underfed...... . 1274 

Pigeon,  Carrier,  Who  Owned?...  304 

Pigeons,  Care  of .  304 

Pigeons,  Runaway .  181 

Pigs,  Buttermilk  for . 1042 

Pigs,  Cod  Liver  Oil  for...  1042,  1191 

Pigs,  Fattening . 1426,  1510 

Pigs,  Feeding . 253,  786,  1110 

Pigs,  Hairless .  533 

Pigs  Have  Enteritis .  685 

Pigs  Have  Rickets . 17,  252 

Pigs  Have  Scours .  844 

Pigs  Have  Worms . 203,  1320 

Pigs  in  New  England . 449 

Pigs,  Lame .  400 

Pigs,  Orphan .  447 

Pigs,  Pasture  for .  764 

Pigs,  Thriftless . 95,  203 

Pigs,  Ton  Litter .  50 

Pigs  Troubled  With  Flies . 1189 

Pigs,  Vaccinated .  50 

Pigs  Without  Milk .  958 

Pilgrim  Weather . 1440 

Pimples,  Removing .  596 

Pine  Blister  Rust .  717 

Pine  Mouse  in  N.  E . 1412 

Pine  Tree  Falling . 1358 

Pipe,  Danger  From  Lead . 1460 

Pipes,  Greenhouse,  Leaking . 318 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Tanks,  Explosion. 1472 

Plane  Tree,  The . 1522  • 

Plant  Business,  Starting  a . 1523 

Plant  Farmer,  Long  Island .  745 

Plant  Growth  Requirements .  748 

Plants,  Artificial  Light  for .  588 

Plants  for  Window  Boxes.. 728,  1259 

Pleurisy  Treatment .  192 

Plow,  Disk  or  Moldboard .  233 

Plow,  Farm  Boy’s .  783 

Plow,  Six-Horse .  691 

Plow,  Sulky . 109,  147,  28o 

Plowing  With  Auto  Motor .  719 

Plumbing  Trouble . 1525 

Plum,  Ailing .  112- 

Plum,  Beauty .  364 

Plum  Flavor .  514 

Plum,  Hall .  664 

Plum  Knot .  661 

Plum,  Santa  Rosa .  364 

Plum,  Shiro .  661 

Plum,  Wild  Goose .  470 

Plums  Do  Not  Ripen .  63o 

Plums,  Grafting . 1366 

Plums,  Neighborly .  748 

Poinsettia,  Care  of . 147U 

Political  Conventions,  N.  Y. 

State  . . 

Pomona  Grange  Meeting,  Live.. 1553 

Poplar,  Carolina .  780 

Porch  Floor,  Concrete .  176 

Pork,  Sausage . 1162 

Potato  Beetles,  Missing . 11 1J 

Potato  Digger,  Small  Engine  on.  1206 

Potato  Digger,  Tractor . llol 

Potato  Eating  and  Fashion . 12oo 

Potato  Farmer’s  Dollar . 

Potato  Growing  in  New  Jersey..  714 

Potato  Growing  in  Penn .  423 

Potato  Market  Outlook . 1421 

Potato,  Northern  Spy . 1160 

Potato,  Old,  New  Crop  on . Joo- 

Potato  Picker,  New . •  ••  1225 

Potato  Seed,  Certified . 714,  831 

Potato,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh . 10o0 

Potato  Sprouts,  Starting .  404 

Potato  Stem  Rot . 10o3 

Potato  Storage,  Cellar . 1698 

Potatoes  and  White  Grubs .  808 

Potatoes,  Baking,  Demand  for... 1095 

Potatoes,  Blight  Proof . 855,  1279 

Potatoes,  Carman  Group - 790,  lOoO 

Potatoes  From  Coolidge  Farm...  151 

Potatoes,  Growing  on  Sod .  779 

Potatoes.  Idaho . 1330 

Potatoes  in  Genesee  Valley .  ..._. .  6o9 
Potatoes  on  Prince  Edward 

Island  . . 

Potatoes,  Rhizoctoma  on . 1080 

Potatoes,  Scabby,  Treating .  722 

Potatoes,  Seed,  Ventilating .  b93 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Sawdust  for 

Keeping  . 1“| 

Potatoes,  Sulphur  on . 

Potatoes,  Tobacco  Juice  for . 1305 

Potatoes,  True  Varieties  of. 966,  lOoO 
Poultry,  Absent  Treatment  for..  921 

Poultry,  Ailing . 133,  219, 

1216,  1325,  1348,  1405,  1483,  1429 

Poultry,  Alfalfa  for . 536 

Poultry  and  Fruit  Thieves  in 

Ohio  . 1480 

Poultry  Ass’n,  Canadian .  121 

Poultry,  Bacterial  Blindness  in._.  704 

Poultry,  Beans  for . 305,  500 

Poultry,  Best  Breeds . 131,  461 

Poultry,  Big  Leghorns .  649 

Poultry,  Black  Feathers  in .  21 

Poultry,  Black  Giant .  696 

Poultry,  Black  Leghorn .  682 

Poultry,  Blind .  77*. 

Poultry  Blinded  by  Oil . 181 

Poultry,  Box  Stalls  for . 348 

Poultry,  Breeding,  Feeding 

92,  129,  304 

Poultry,  Broilers  or  Roasters....  980 
Poultry  Business,  Starting  .219,  1174 

Poultry  Canker .  537 

Poultry,  Cannibal . 216,  538,  1243 

Poultry,  Catching . 1145 

Poultry,  Charcoal  for .  454 

Poultry,  Citron  Melons  for . 1452 

Poultry,  Coccidiosis  in 

541,  895,  943,  1001,  1142,  1322 

Poultry,  Cod  Liver  Oil  for . 1485 

Poultry,  Congress,  World .  814 

Poultry,  Crop-bound . 1000 

Poultry,  Cross  Bred . 129,  1272 

Poultry  Culling . 1021 

Poultry,  Disease,  Mysterious - 1511 

Poultry  Dust  Bath .  541 

Poultry  Course  at  Farm  School..  1428 
Poultry,  Egg-eating. 215,  408,  461,  498 
Poultry,  Egg.  Rabbit  and  Cavy 

Show,  Pike’s  Peak . 1574 

Poultry,  Exercise  for .  581 

Poultry  Farm  Proposition . 309 

Poultry,  Farmer,  Woman . .1568 

Poultry,  Fat  for  Cooking .  741 

Poultry,  Feather-Pulling . 348,  500 

Poultry,  Feed,  Dried  Milk  for.  .  .1428 
Poultry  Feeding. 59,  99,  129,  133, 

265,  414.  503,  873,  980,  1273, 
1381,  1404 

Poultry,  Feeding  New  Grain  to. 1297 
Poultry,  Feeding  Strychnine  to..  505 
Poultry,  Feeding  Under  Lights.. 1347 

Poultry  for  Meat, .  581 

Poultry,  Good  Work  With . 1484 

Poultry  Genetics .  541 

Poultry  Has  Liver  Trouble . 1113 

Poultry  Have  Corns .  613 

Poultry  Have  Coughs 

1088,  1273,  1325,  1380 
Poultry  Have  Limberneck. .  .58,  1537 
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Poultry  Have  Scaly  Leg . 1188 

Poultry,  Houdan .  406 

Poultry  in  Raspberry  Field .  275 

Poultry  Insurance,  Right  Kind..  1224 

Poultry  Houses,  Types . 1348, 

Poultry  Keeping  in  Village .  798 

Poultry  Killed  by  Moth  Balls . . .  500 

Poultry  Killing .  411 

Poultry,  Kiwi . 1132,  1142 

Poultry,  Lame .  823 

Poultry,  Late  Laying . 1537 

Poultry,  Lawn  Clippings  for . 1169 

Poultry,  Laying  Capacity  of . 219 

Poultry,  Leg  Weakness  in 

504,  741,  800,  1044 

Poultry  Lice . 1089,  1193,  1537 

Poultry,  Lighting . 412,  503 

Poultry,  Lime  for . .....269,  613 

Poultry,  Linseed  Meal  for . 414 

Poultry,  Live,  in  New  York.... 1145 
Poultry,  Lose  Feathers 

961,  1068,  1144 

Poultry  Mash  and  Grain .  873 

Poultry  Mash,  Making 

59,  307,  741,  1217,  1245 

Poultry,  Mating .  20 

Poultry,  Milk  for . ►  405 

Poultry,  Mineral  Mixture  for....  613 

Poultry  Molt,  Handling . 92, 

100,  574,  1068,  1088,  1215,  1243, 

1381  . 1537 

Poultry  Paralysis . 1144,  1297 

Poultry  Pip .  940 

Poultry  Plumage,  Revision  in„..1068 

Poultry  Production,  Poor . 220 

Poultry,  Profitable . 1511 

Poultry,  Preventing  Flying .  215 

Poultry  Proposition .  309 

Poultry,  Quality,  It  Pays  to  Mar¬ 
ket  . 1584 

Poultry  Ration,  Cornell . 1275 

Poultry  Ration,  Farmingdale ....  1021 

Poultry  Ration,  New  Jersey . 1192 

Poultry  Ration.  Skim-milk  or 

Buttermilk  . ..1512 

Poultry  Run,  Disinfecting .  739 

Poultry,  Rye  for .  961 

Poultry  Sent  to  Greece .  66 

Poultry  Show,  Boston..  163,  212,  1511 
Poultry  Show,  New  York..  1452,  352 

Poultry  Show,  Cornell . 1348 

Poultry  Show,  Vineland . 1583 

Poultry  Starting  in . 1535 

Poultry  Systems . 498 

Poultry  Tuberculosis .  260 

Poultry  Type  Variations .  611 

Poultry  Typhoid . 682,  1000 

Poultry,  Underfed .  269 

Poultry,  Whey  for . 1244 

Poultry,  White  Orpington .  265 

Poultry  With  Bad  Odor . 1089 

Poultry  With  Black  Comb . 1112 

Poultry  With  Bumblefoot .  798 

Poultry  With  Colds 

21,  162,  215,  348,  349 
Poultry  With  Crooked  Breast 

Bones  .  406 

Poultry  With  Depluming  Mite...  350 
Poultry  With  Diseased  Liver....  980 

Poultry  With  Favus .  269 

Poultry  With  Limberneck 

350,  980,  1089 

Poultry  With  Roup . 348, 

349,  507.  613,  1169,  1297,  134S, 

1381,  1534  . 1560 

Poultry  With  Scaly  Leg .  822 

Poultry  With  Shriveled  Combs.,  1144 
Poultry  With  Tapeworms ..  .92,  1168 

Poultry  With  White  Comb . 1429 

Poultry,  Worms  in . 160, 

213,  461,  540,  739,  961,  1089,  1539 

Poultry  Yard,  Seeding .  230 

Powell,  Geo.  T.,  Death  of .  832 

Power,  Kerosene  for .  176 

Power  Requirements,  Horse¬ 
power  . 1525 

Prohibition  Opinions . 1315 

Propaganda  at  Banquet .  791 

Property,  Family  Division  of....  29 

Property,  Keep  Hold  of .  695 

Property,  Reflected .  746 

Property  Rights  of  Second  Hus¬ 
band  . 1587 

Protein  Value  in  Feed .  533 

Pruning  Apples  in  Summer . 1158 

Pullets,  Death  of . 1215,  1403 

Pullets  Eggs  Small . 1483 

Pullets,  Feeding  for  Laying . 1349 

Pullets  for  Egg  Production .  408 

Pullets,  Handling 

501,  1294,  1404,  1453,  1536 
Pullets  Have  Oviduct  Trouble...  411 

Pullets  in  Florida . 1348 

Pullets  Neck  Molt .  413 

Pullets,  Open  Shelter  for . 1561 

Pullets  Stop  Laying. ..  .306,  500,  706 
Pullets,  Trouble  With. 457,  1272,  1348 
Pullets  With  Chronic  Disease. .  .1349 

Pullets  With  Colds . 1511 

Pullets  Have  Twisted  Necks. ..  .1536 

Pump  for  Cistern .  176 

Pump  for  House  Use . 1376 

Pump  for  Kitchen . .  669 

Pump.  Trouble  With.. 127,  1023,  1260 

Pumping  From  Lake . 1260 

Pumpkin  Stand,  A  Roadside. ..  .1419 

Pumpkins,  Feeding  Milk  to . 1177 

Purlin,  Height  of .  592 

Putty,  Various  Kinds . 176 
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Quack,  Getting  Rid  of 

230,  275,  511,  1170,  1190 

Quack  Grass  and  Cabbage . 1544 

Quack  Grass  for  Medicine .  910 

Queen  City  Dairy . 1105 

Quicksand,  Filtering . 1124 

Quickstart  Mfg.  Co .  102 

Quince,  Top-Working  to  Pear. .  .1523 

Quince,  Transplanting . 1123 

Quince,  Knotty .  69 


Rabbits,  Destructive 

229,  339,  388,  485 

Rabbits,  Market  for . 702 

Rabbits,  Snowshoe . 1414 

Rabbits,  Peavines  for .  525 

Raccoons  Protected  in  N.  Y.  S.  .1539 

Race  Track,  Laying  Out . 1549 

Radfield  Mfg.  Co . 1046 

Radio,  A  and  B  Batteries,  Facts 

About  . 1543 

Radio  Aerial . 80.  476,  1180 

Radio,  Alterations  in  Old  Set... 1362 

Radio  Battery . 476,  1498 

Radio  Battery,  Charging,  From 

Light  Plant . 483,  1179,  1498 

Radio  Battery,  Dead .  36 

Radio  Battery,  Test  of . 1333 

Radio,  Changing  to  Dry  Battery.  1439 

Radio  Coils,  Basket  Weave .  184 

Radio  Condenser,  By-pass . . .  184 

Radio  Cone  Speaker .  36 

Radio,  Current . 1311 

Radio,  Connecting .  80 

Radio,  Cracklin  Noises . 1333 

Radio  Dials . .  ..476,  1311 

Radio  Does  Not  Work .  36 

Radio  Eliminator . 80,  114 

Radio,  Faulty,  Ground  Connec¬ 
tion  . 

Radio,  Five  and  Six  Tube,  Sets.  665 
Radio  Frequency  and  Neutrodyne 

Type  .  36 

Radio  Grid  Leak,  Defective.  .36,  665 
Radio,  Improving,  Reception. ..  .1362 
Radio  Interference  From  Lighting 

Plant . 36.  114 

Radio  Interference,  Tuning  Out.  286 
Radio  Loudspeaker,  Place  for... 1333 
Radio,  Operating .  SO 
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Radio,  Poor  Results  With 
„  184,  1179,  1180,  1283 

Radio  Problems .  1283  1362 

Radio,  Reflex  Set,  Building. .1395 
Radio,  Removing,  From  Cabinet.  286 

Radio  Rotor  and  Stator .  36 

Radio  Speakers,  Bpilt-in .  476 

Radio  Squealing . 1180,  1466 

Radio  Transformer  Trouble .  80 

Radio,  Trouble  With  Power 

Tube  . 1333 

Radio  Tube,  Renewing . 

_  ..  m  36,  114,  184',  1176 

Radio  Type  .  473 

Radio  Volume,  Increasing. .  .476,  1498 

Radio,  What’s  New  In? . 114,  184 

Radio  Whistles  . .1311 

Radish  Maggots  .  988 

Radishes  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember  . . 

Rafters  for  Gambrel  Roof  .  302 

Ram,  Hydraulic  . 405 

Ram,  Installing  . 1376 

Range  Boiler  Does  Not  Heat!!!  127 

Range,  Enamel  the  .  1434 

Rappapart  .  1146 

Raspberry,  Brant  .  334 

Raspberry  Culture  . 

482,  859,  948,  1053,  1099 

Raspberry  Canes  Broken  . 1470 

Raspberry,  Cayuga  .  334 

Raspberry  Canes  Dying  . 

,,  .  661,  931,  1030, ‘l053 

Raspberry,  Dundee  .  334 

Raspberry  Field,  Poultry  in!!!!!  275 
Raspberry  Growing,  Starting  . .  !  477 

Raspberry  Insects  . 1076,  1570 

Raspberry,  Latham  . .  .  334 

Raspberry,  Newman  .  334 

Raspberry  Plantings,  Renewing  666 

Raspberry  Questions ...  110,  188 

321,  881,  1177,  1331.  1332 . 1394 

Raspberry,  Seneca  .  334 

Raspberry  Tips,  Rooting . !!ll22 

Raspberry  Varieties  . . 1281 

Raspberry,  Webster .  335 

Rat  Poison  . 1145,  1309 

Rat  Prevention  .  258 

Rats,  Odd  Plan  for  Killing . 1414 

Ration,  Dairy  .  1476 

Ration  for  Milk  Making. .  .394,  1064 

Ration,  Home  Mixed  .  794 

Ration  High  in  Protein  .  340 

Ration,  Improving  . 1374 

Ration,  Low  Protein  .  735 

Ration,  Nutritive  Ratio  of . !  53 

Ration  With  Barley  .  211 

Ration  With  Beet  Pulp  . !  254 

Ration  With  Oats  and  Barley..  1583 
Ration  With  Poor  Roughage 
„  , ,  453,  608,  642 

Rations  With  Silage  . 54,  211 

Ration  With  Timothy  and  Fodder 

494  795 

Ration  Without  Silage  . 254,'  894 

Ration  With  Timothy  Hay.....’  53 

Rations,  Comparing . 339,  449 

Rats,  Killing  With  Auto  Exhaust  632 

Rattlesnake  Bite  Treatment . 1284 

Reading  for  Children  .  632 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds ....  1421 

Real  Estate,  Selling  . 1029 

Record  Toulouse  Goose . 1549 

Red-dog  Middlings  . 1021 

Reefer,  E.  J . 1002,  1274 

Reforestation  in  New  York 

State  . 1386,1528 

Refrigerating  Room  . 932,  1058 

Regent,  Woman  for . 486,  564 

Reindeer,  Breeding . 221,  258,  572 

Retail  Dealers’  Side  .  927 

Review  of  1926  . .  417 
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Water  Supply  for  Dairy . 1310 

Water  System,  Gravity . 1393 

Water  Tank ,  Concrete . 1057 

Water  Tank,  Elevated . 1376 

Water  Tank,  Painting .  929 

Water  Tank,  Trouble  With . 427 

Water  Witching . 1315 

Waterloo,  Rebuilding .  12 

Waterproofing  Cistern . .  556 

AA’at.tage,  Computing .  483 

AVax,  A  Good  Floor . 15U2 

AA’eather  Bad  All  Over . 1133 

AA’eather  Prophecies . . . . 1421 

AVeather  Strip  for  Door .  2-11 

AVeasel,  Catching 

210,  1044,  1112,  1309 

AVeber  Realty  Co . 1114,  1246 

AA’eed  Killers .  595 

AVeeds,  Seeding  AVith .  402 

AA’eedy  Ground . 1411 

Weeks,  Daniel  L .  745 

AA’ell  Boring  by  Hand .  719 

AA’ell,  Choice  of . 885 

AA’ell,  Cleaning . 992 

AA’ell  in  Quicksand .  929 

Well,  Protecting .  929 

AA’ell,  Removing . 320  ,  923 

AA’ell,  Sand  in .  1376 

Well,  Siphon  From . 1376 

AVell,  Trouble  AVith . 1126 

AVest  and  East . 1330 

AA’est,  Conditions  in  Middle . 1369 

AA’estern  Methods  in  N.  J . 1493 

AA’estern  Sales  Co .  686 

AA’estetner  Comes  East..  107,  228,  240 

AVhalen,  J.  S . 1090 

AVheat  Competition,  Long  Range  899 

AA’heat,  Gluten  in . 1012 

AVheat  in  Saskatchewan . 1006 

AA’heat,  New,  From  Russia .  28 

AVheat,  Yellowing . ...1436 

AA’heat,  Seeding  in  Spring .  564 

AA’heat,  Spring,  in  New  Jersey..  Ill 

AA’heat  for  Poultry . . 1244 

AVhite  Mule  Magazine  . . .  742 

AA’hiteface  Mountain,  Road  to... 1282 

AA’hitewasli,  A  Practical . ...1466 

AA’hitewash  for  Cellar . 320,  1437 

AVhitney,  Milton,  Death  of . 1443 

AVidow’s  Share  in  Property . 1515 

AA’ife,  Divorced,  Property  Rights 

of  . 1615 

AVife’s  Property .  238 

AVife’s  Testimony . 1101 

AVilshire,  Gaylord .  686 

Windmill,  Use  of .  486 

AVinter  in  the  Country . 1569 

Winter  on  Farm  . 138  ,  601 

AA'ire,  Barbed,  Law  Against....  939 

AVireworm  Control . 188,  1357 

Witloof,  Market  for.. . 1415 

Wolves,  Killing.. . . 398 

AA’oods  and  AA’ater  Supply .  746 

Woodticks,  Pest  of . ...1205 

Wool  Carder  Wanted  .  667 

AVool  Handling,  California . 1146 

AA’oman  on  the  Farm.... 67,  510,  513 

Woman  Runs  Tractor. 781,  1029,,  1528 

Woman’s  Farm  Problem .  521 

Woman’s  Liberties,  Signing 

Away  .  992 

AVoman’s  Property  Rights .  45 

AA’oman’s  Separate  Estate . 1055 

Wood  Business  Local . . 757 

AVoodlot,  Access  to . 1127 

AVool  in  Upper  Hudson  Valley..  643 
AA’ork  at  Home  Propositions 


62,  102,  159,  1002 
AVorld-Wide  Educational  Service  898 
AVormwood  Ointment ..  .73,  181,  1159 


AVorms,  Fattening  Fish . 1309 

AVyndhurst  Doings . 1464 

Y 

Young  Things . 909 

Z 

Zinnias,  Great  Value  of .  471 

Zinnias,  Lice  on . 1152 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A 


Ailanthus,  Tree  of  Heaven . 1567 

Alfalfa,  Grimm .  547 

Alfalfa  Irrigated  by  Flooding. .  .1074 

Apple,  Jonathan . 926,  1119 

Apple,  McIntosh .  548 

Apple  Tree,  Baldwin . 1459 

Apple  Tree  Girdled .  853 

Apple  Trees,  Ringing . 1460 

Apple  Trees,  Stayman .  359 

Apple  Trees  Thriving .  855 

Apples,  AA’ellington,  Spencer  and 

Others  .  259 

Army  AVorms .  926 

Asparagus  Grown  From  Cuttings  317 

Aurania  R.  M.  S . 1140 

Austin,  Sterling,  Drives  Oxteam.1141 

B 

Barn  and  Silo  at  Cotton  Farm..  1027 

Barn  for  Sheep  .  53 

Bernaby,  Helen . 29,  1279 

Betsy  Remembrance . 1555 

Binder  Operated  by  Tractor .  987 

Blue  Grass  Injured  by  Burning..  779 
Boese,  Arville,  AVith  Prize  Calf.  572 

Bull,  Milking  Shorthorn .  107 

Bull,  Hereford .  965 

Bus  Station . 1418 

C 

Cane  Cutter . 1496 

Castor  Oil  Bean . 1567 

Cat,  Persian .  946 

Cattle,  Ayrshire . 1556 

Cauliflower  Seed  Protected . 1007 

Celery  Fastened  With  Nail .  275 

Cherry,  Giant .  360 

Cherry  Blossoms  Inspected .  680 

Cherries.  English  Morello .  831 

Cherry  Pitting  Machine .  778 

Chinese  Lilac,  Syringa  Villosa .  .  .  590 

Clematis  Paniculata . 1025 

Clover,  Sweet . . 1356 

Collingwood,  Herbert  AA’ . 1369 

Corn  Borer  Chart .  361 

Corn,  Double  Crossed .  622 

Corn,  Freak  Ear .  361 

Corn,  Hope  Farm . 1093 


Corn,  N.  H.  Flint .  108 

Corn  Picker .  424 

Cow,  Guernsey .  585 

Cow,  Jersey  . 1532 

Crochet  Patterns .  14 

Cucumber  Plants .  275 

D 

Dog,  Alaskan .  275 

E 

Elms  of  Giant  Size .  690 

Elm  Tree  at  Sodus,  N.  Y .  468 

Engebretsen,  Andrew,  Mowing 

Lawn  . 1052 

English  AA’alnut .  363 

F 

Farmhouse,  Abandoned . 1543 

Farmhouse,  Showing  Bath .  74 

Farmstead,  Danish . 1251 

Fisherman,  Young .  877 

Fireplace,  De  Loss .  854 

Flag  Raising  on  AVashington’s 

Birthday  .  273 

Ford  Fire  Equipment  Auto .  986 

Fountain.  Bird  and  Dog .  992 

Fringe  Tree .  626 

G 

Goat  Saved  Master’s  Life .  3 

Goats,  Spotted  and  White 

Nubians  .  297 

Goat,  Toggenburg .  228 

Goats,  AA’hite  Nubian  Twins .  345 

Gibson,  Miss  Jessie  B .  510 

Graft,  Natural .  586 

Grape,  Sheridan .  747 

Gypsophila  Ehrlei  .  549 

H 

Hay  Stacker,  Homemade .  750 

Hay  Stacker  in  Operation . 1303 

Heifer,  Devon .  916 

Hen,  Wyandotte . 1489 

Hog  Calling  Champion . 1151 

Hog  Lot,  Ohio .  255 


Ilollenback’s,  Frank,  Daughter. .  .1496 
Holstein  Bull,  Prize  Winner. ..  .1174 

Holstein  Herd . 1150 

Horses,  German  Coach,  Prize... 1174 

Horse  Takes  Place  of  Car .  138 

House  in  Sugar  Bush .  467 

House  AVith  Adjoining  Garage...  244 
Husband  Calling . 1200 

I 

Iris  Clump .  426 

J 

Japanese  Beetle .  366 

Lambs,  Southdown . 1558 

Larkspur  .  782 

Leeks,  AA’ell  Grown .  317 

Leghorn.  AA’hite,  Prize  AA’inner..  621 
Lilac  Hedge  Encloses  Garden...  588 

Lima  Bush  AA’ell  Grown . 1028 

Lincoln.  Abraham .  109 

Lucas,  Dean,  Champion  Speller.  .1007 

M 

Mann,  AV.  T .  435 

Manitoba  Harvester .  879 

Maple  Sap  Carrier .  548 

Martin  Colony  House .  178 

Melons,  Paper  Caps  Protecting..  587 

Mice  . 1545 

Mill  at  Hinghgm,  Mass .  425 

Miller.  Gerrit,  Holstein  Breeder.  866 
Monument  at  Emigrant  Springs, 

Ore .  646 

Morning  Glory,  AVild .  173 

Mouse  Girdled  Tree . 1546 

N 

Newspaper  Delivery  Box . 1054 

Nixon’s  Poultry  Sign . 1175 

O 

Orphan  Asylpm .  421 

Otsego  Lake  . 1094 


P 

I’astoral  Parson  and  His  Choir..  914 
Pastoral  Parson  at  Schoolhouse.  .1009 


Pastoral  Parson’s  People . 1441 

Patchwork  Quilt .  792 

Peas,  Telephone,  in  Conn. 

Garden  . 1051 

Piggery  . 1566 

Pigs  for  English  Bacon . 1526 

Pigs,  Ton  Litter,  Champion .  50 

Plow  Team  in  North  Dakota....  691 
Potato  Plant  Held  by  Mr.  Fulmer  423 

Potato  Picker . 1225 

Potato  Spraying  Results .  714 

Potato  AA’ith  Second  Growth .  714 

Tubers  . 1411 

Pussy  AA’illow  Time .  357 


R 

Radio  Makes  AA’orld  Sociable....  225 

Rams,  Trio  of .  478 

Ray,  J.  AV..  and  His  Catch . 1335 

Raspberry,  AVebster .  360 

Red  Pine .  945 

Reforestation  . 1387 

Reindeer  .  258 

Reindeer  and  Cabin .  221 

Reynolds,  AV.  AV .  478 

Road  Breaking  in  Maine .  173 

Rooster  Broadcasts  . 1095 

S 

Sauerkraut  Season . 1199 

Sawing  AVith  Auto  Engine . 1390 

Schoolhouse  Abandoned .  27 

■Schoolhouse  AVith  Pine  Trees  in 

Florida  .  623 

Souppernong  . 1571 

Sheep  .  92 

Sheep,  Delaine .  646 

Shepherd  of  the  Hills .  947 

Silo  . 1414 

Snow  Fence .  947 

Snow  Plows .  65 

Spraying  McIntosh  Trees .  384 

Strawberry  Bed  Prepared . 1121 

Strawberry  Patch .  662 

Steers  .  315 

Stickney,  AA’alter,  Mowing  Cham¬ 
pion  . 1279 

Sudan  Grass .  449 

Sugar  Beets  Irrigated . 1074 


Susie,  the  Movie  Hen .  860 

Swine,  Spotted  Poland  China  . .  .  109 
Sycamore  Trees  With  Natural 
Graft  .  719 


T 

Tomatoes  Grown  Under  Glass...  274 


Tomato  Ranch  in  California .  967 

Tractor  Digs  Potatoes . 1151 

Tractor  Explained  to  Wife .  830 

Tractor,  Garden .  193 

Tractor  in  Syrian  Village .  903 

Tractor  Mower . 1331 

Tractors  Spraying  Potato  Field. .  423 

Trespass  Court .  25 

Tscliiffely  Rides  From  Argentina  .1006 

Tulip  Border  Inspected .  360 

Turkey  Farm  in  Michigan . 1197 

Turkeys  in  Maryland . 1410 

Turkeys  on  Dress  Parade .  406 

Twin  Sisters  and  Their  Dogs  .  .  .  .1050 


U 

Ultra  A’iolet  Rays .  2 


V 

A  ictoria  Nyanza.  Southern  Shore. 1056 
A'illage  Along  Mohawk  Trail ....  1073 
A’ine  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens. 1558 

W 

AValnuts  .  361 

AA’ash  Day .  657 

AVater  Lugging  Tragedy .  901 

AA’atermelons  in  Florida .  927 

AA’eeks,  Daniel  L .  746 

AVheat,  Ukranika .  28 

AVindow  Sash . 1574 

AVinter  in  AA’oods .  1 

AVestern  Scene . 1301 

AVistnria  Bush .  360 

AVool,  Tender  and  Sacked . 1146 

AVren  Castle  in  Connecticut .  632 
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A 


Aluminum,  Handling .  198 

Apple  and  Bacon .  6 

Apple  and  Ham  Potpie .  277 

Apple  Brownie .  6 

Apple  Buttered .  141 

Apple  Cake . 31,  1260 

Apple  Compote . 1316 

Apple  Dowdy . 6,  141 

Apple  Dumplings .  31 

Apple  Fritters .  31 

Apple  Gelatin .  31 

Apple  Gems .  6 

Apple,  Ginger .  6 

Apple  Growers’  Menu., . 1062 

Apple,  Jellied .  445 

Apple  Mincemeat .  140 

Apple-Nut  Salad .  864 

Apple  Pudding .  141 

Apple  Sauce,  Canned .  674 

Apple  Sauce  With  Spice .  277 

Apple,  Scalloped .  6 

Apple  Slices,  Stewed . 277 

Apple  Slump .  31 

Apple  Strudel .  277 

Apple  Sulphured . 1137 

Apple,  Sweet,  Steamed! .  277 

Apple  With  Maple .  6 

Apple  With  Mutton .  6 

Apple  With  Whipped  Jelly .  762 

Apricot  and  Rhubarb  Jam . .  .1136 

Asparagus,  Canning .  842 

Autumn  Delight . 1423 

B 

Bags,  Removing  Lettering  From.  1474 

Baby  Bats  Dirt . 1423 

Baby’s  Safety . 792,  1370 

Banbury  Tarts  .  122 

Bassinet  For  Baby .  123 

Beans,  Canning . 936,  975,  1162 

Bed  Spreads,  Attractive . 1504 

Bed  Springs,  Oilcloth  on .  957 

Beef,  Dried  . 90,  294 

Beef  Tea .  87 

Beeswax  and  Turpentine . 1501 

Beets,  Canning .  974 

Berry  Pies  in  Winter .  890 

Biscuit,  Soda . 1317 

Black  Hills,  Two  Weeks  in . 1134 

Blueberry  Relish .  975 

Blueberry  Jelly .  975 

Bluefish,  Baked .  936 

Bottle  Stoppers,  Obstinate .  957 

Bread,  Brown .  793 

Bread,  Homemade .  445 

Bread,  Irish .  997 

Bread,  Nut .  930 

Bread,  Rye .  80 

Bread,  Scalloped .  80 

Bread,  Swedish .  80 

Bread',  Whole  Wheat . 1186 

Bulbs  for  Window . 1317 

Burlap,  Renovating .  640 

Butter,  Keeping . 1423 

Butterscotch  Pie .  730 

Buttonholes,  Making .  936 

C 

Cacti  From  Felt . 1398 

Cake,  Cheap .  605 

Cake,  Cheese .  811 

Cake,  Chocolate . 80,  1186 

Cake,  Eggless . 1137 

Cake,  Eggless  Fruit .  640 

Cake,  Favorite . 1371 

Cake,  Fudge .  640 

Cake,  Honey .  640 

Cake,  Iced,  Cutting .  87 

Cake  Icing .  640 

Cake,  One  Egg .  200 

Cake,  Oregon  Fruit .  640 

Cake,  Scorched .  730 

Cake,  Sour  Cream .  488 

Cake,  Spice .  793 

Cake,  Sponge .  640 

Can  Opener .  974 

Candies,  Holiday . 1475 

Candlesticks,  Christmas . 1422 

Candy  Without  Sugar.  .762,  864,  1040 

Canning  Beans . 936,  975 

Canning  Beets .  974 

Canning  Corn .  956 

Canning  Meat . 1085,  1320 

Canning  Peas . 1084 

Canning  Rhubarb .  936 

Canning  Strawberries .  936 

Canning  With  Open  Kettle .  890 

Carols,  Singing .  15 

Carrot  Pie . 1267 

Carrots,  Creamed .  391 

Carrots  in  Marmalade . 1317 


Cauliflower  au  Gratin .  15 

Celery  in  White  Sauce .  15 

Celery  Sauce .  90 

Cereals,  Using  . 1162 

Chair  Bottoming .  763 

Cheese  Cake .  811 

Cheese,  Cottage .  199 

Cherries,  Canning . 1062 

Cherries,  Maraschino  . 1163 

Chilblains  .  14 

Child,  Physical  Condition  of . 640 

Child  Running  Wild .  640 

Children,  Busy  Work  for . 1531 

Children,  Discipline  for .  842 

Children,  Happy  Summer  for....  763 

Children,  Interesting .  328 

Chili  Con  Carne .  284 

Chili  Sauce . 1062 

Chocolate  Cookies .  284 

Chocolate  Snaps .  251 

Chowder,  Old-Fashioned . 1447 

Christmas,  Day  After .  15 

Christmas  Gifts,  Wrapping . 1398 

Christmas  Reflections . 1504,  1530 

ChurCh  and  Expenses .  675 

Cider,  Hot  Spiced .  31 

Cinnamon  Rolls .  80 

Citron,  Candied  . 1422 

City  Cousins,  Like . 1371 

Clams,  Ways  With .  937 

Cleaning  Problems  .  937 

Cloth,  Shrinking.. .  957 

Clothes,  Dry  Cleaning .  842 

Clothing,  Inexpensive . 1041 

Codfish,  Using .  793 

Coffee  Cake .  80 

Cold,  Safeguards  Against .  753 

Congoleum,  Stains  on .  122 

Conserves,  Winter .  290 

Cookies,  Almond .  80 

Cookies,  Chocolate . 1102 

Cookies,  Cream .  154 

Cookies,  Jelly .  793 

Cookies,  Molasses  . 47,  294 

Cooking  Hints .  80 

Cooking,  Saving  Time  in .  47 

Cooky  Cutting .  605 

Corduroy,  Laundering .  123 

Corn  Bread . 605,  763 

Corn,  Canning . 865,  956 

Corn,  Hulled .  199 

Corn  Husk  Mats . 1423 

Corn  Oysters . 1137 

Corn,  Popping .  199 

Cosmetics,  Use  of .  294 

Cough,  Relieving .  390 

Crack  Fillers .  295 

Cranberry  Frappe .  295 

Cranberry  Recipes . ...80,  295 

Cranberry  Shortcake .  15 

Cream,  Whipped,  Without  Cream  723 

Cucumber  Pickles . 957,  1062 

Cupboard,  Handy  .  444 

Currant  Recipes .  997 

Cuthbert  Whip . 1062 

D 

Desk  From  Washstand 

792,  890,  936,  956,  1063 

Devil’s  Food .  763 

Digestion,  Weak,  Food  for .  87 

Dinner,  Baked! . 1504 

Dish  Drainers . 1062 

Dishwashing  Hints . 957,  1136 

Dogs,  Stray .  762 

Domestic  Servants .  675 

Doughnuts,  Jelly .  792 

Doughnuts,  Sour  Milk .  605 

Dream,  Fulfilled . .’1317 

Dresses,  Fitting . * .  864 

Drinks,  Summer . 566,  1062 

Duck,  Dressing . 1429 

Dugout  on  the  Claim .  15 

Duster,  Dustless . 1474 

Dye,  Mulberry  Color . 792 

Dyeing,  Home . 1085 

Dyes,  Vegetable .  198 

E 

Earthenware,  Pink  Foley . 1398 

Eggless  Recipes .  251 

Eggs  in  Butter .  763 

Eggs,  Poached  . 1062 

Eggs.  Tomatoes  and  Peppers. ..  .1163 

Electricity,  Help  From .  674 

Electricity  in  Farm  Home . 1475 

Embroidery  Designs,  Tracing....  122 
Exhibition,  Loan . 1316 

F 

Family  Troubles . 1084 

Farm  Girl  as  Wage  Earner.. 890,  1081 
Farm  Wife’s  Notebook . 957 


Farmhouse,  Lonesome . 640, 


792,  1063,  1085,  1266 . 1399 

Feet,  Tired .  444 

Fish,  Salting . 1401 

Flatiron,  Gasoline . 1530 

Floors,  Cold . 1370 

Flower  Show,  New  York .  604 

Flowers,  Outdoor,  Selling . 1040 

Fourth  of  July  Accidents .  996 

French  Roast .  567 

Fruit  Cobbler .  996 

Furniture,  Antique .  1530 


Furniture,  Cleaning . 489,  604,  957 

Furniture,  Renovating. ..  .1134,  1316 


G 


Games  for  Social  Occasions . 324 

Gelatin  Plum  Pudding .  15 

Gift  Suggestions  .  14 

Gingerbread  .  47 

Gingerette  .  566 

Girl,  Country,  at  Work . 974,  1342 

Gooseberry  Jam  .  975 

Grab  Bag,  Varying . 1084,  1189 

Graham  Cup  Cake .  793 

Graham  Pudding  .  974 

Grain  Sacks,  Decorative  . 1211 

Grape  Jelly,  Spiced  .  996 

Grapes,  Spiced  . 1208 

Greens,  Spring  .  675 

Grocchi  a  la  Romaine  . 432 


H 


Hair,  Darkening  . 1016 

Hair,  Removing  .  192 

Ham  and  Apple  Potpie  . 445 

Ham  and  Potatoes  in  Milk .  345 

Ham,  Baked  in  Cider  .  90 

Ham,  Candied .  730 

Ham,  Virginia  .  957 

Hams  and  Bacon,  Curing  . 1531 

Hands,  Chapped  .  47 

Hash,  Heavenly . 1316,  1398,  1422 

Health  Work  in  School  .  937 

Heaters,  Sandbag  . 1371 

Hellebore,  Poisonous  .  674 

Higdom,  Uncooked  . •...1137 

Hinges,  Helpful  .  87 

Holdups,  Brutal  . 1162 

Homestead,  Renovating  . 1187 

Honey  Muffins  .  793 

Housecleaning  Helps  .  605 

Household  Account  Books  Wanted  250 

Household  Accounts  .  14 

Household  Experience  . 289,  391 

Household  Labor  Savers,  523,  566, 

567,  640,  731  .  843 

Hurry-up  Dishes  . 1062 


I 


Ice  Cream,  Creamless  .  445 

Indiana  Farmer. 793,  936,  1134,  1290 

Ironing  Hints  .  122 

Ivy,  Poison  . 1040 


J 

Jelly  Combinations  .  974 

Jelly  Making  . 86,  640,  1266,  1365 

Jelly  Roll  .  793 

Johnny  Cake,  Steamed  . 241 

Jury  Duty,  Women  for 

890,  1016,  1101 


K 


Kitchen  Color  Plans  .  864 

Kitchen  Improvements  .  891 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Care  of .  31 


L 


Labor  Savers  . 

Lampreys  for  Food, 

Lemon  Pie  . 

Lemon  Syrup  . 

Lilies,  Wintering  . 

Liver,  Pig’s  . 

Liver  Pudding  .... 
Lunch,  School  .... 
Lunch  Sets,  Variety 


.  996 

....604,  756,  792 

.  763 

.  1062,  1134 

. 1316 

.  90 

.  294 

.  251 

of  .  294 


M 


Mapledale  Echoes,  295,  675,  865, 

997,  1136  . 1267 

Marmalades  . 390,  640 

Measles,  Siege  of  .  692 

Meat,  Canning  . 1084,  1370 

Meat,  Curing  .  294 

Meat  Pie  .  90 

Meringue  Torte  .  640 

Meringues,  Trouble  With .  199 
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Meringue,  Successful  .  123 

Mincemeat  . 1504 

Mincemeats,  Excellent  .  123 

Mincemeat,  Tomato  . 1062 

Minestrome  Soup  . 1162,  1398 

Molasses  Cookies . 47,  294,  1208 

Molasses  Pie  .  80 

Molasses  Sauce  .  80 

Molds  for  Jellies  . 1504 

Moley  .  90 

Money,  Earning  .  250 

Mother  Let  Us  Cook  . 1342 

Moths,  Protection  from  .  891 

Mutton  Stew  . 1016 

Mulberry  Jam  .  957 


N 


“Near  ’Possum’’  .  90 

Neighbors’  Children  .  489 

Neighbors,  Rich,  Entertaining...  937 

News,  Local  . 1208 

Nursing,  Correspond'ence  Course 

in  . 1527 

Nut  Bread  .  730 


O 

Oat  Flake  Crackers  . 1186 

Obstruction  and  Experience . 1163 

Oil  Stove,  Renovating  . 996,  1084 

Oklahoma,  Spring  in  .  488 

Otter  Color,  Dying  . 1134,  1208 

Oven,  Using  . 1317 
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The  Use  of  “Artificial  Sunlight” 


The  “Ultra  Violet”  Rays  and  Health 
Some  Experiments  with  Chickens 


FFECT  ON  LAYING  HENS.  —  For 
several  years  I  have  been  reading 
occasional  accounts  of  experiments 
with  ultra-violet  rays,  which  created 
an  intense  longing  to  see  and  know 

_  more  about  them.  Although  these 

reports  dealt  mostly  with  the  effect  of  radiation  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  diseases  of  the  human 
family,  a  few  of  our  State  experiment  stations  rea¬ 
soned  that  what  is  good  for  humans  is  also  bene- 
iicial  to  the  feathered  race.  So  we  have  reports 
fiom  these  stations  showing  that  ultra-violet  rays 
have  apparently  produced  simply  marvelous  results 
in  both  egg  production  and  the  growth  of  young 
chicks.  For  example,  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
"University  of  Wisconsin:  “Ultra-violet  rays  were 
used  on  a  pen  of  laying  hens  for  10  minutes  a  day 
at  a  distance  of  30  in.  This  pen  laid  a  total  of  902 
eggs  during  the  five  months  in  which  records  were 
kept,  while  the  control  or  check  pen  laid  252  eggs 
during  the  same  period  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  except  for  the  rays.” 

SUMMER-HATCHED  CHICKS.  —  Realizing  that 
there  is  usually  considerable  difference  between  or¬ 
dinary  farm  conditions  and  those  which  exist  in  a 
State  institution  where  money  is  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  for  this  work  it  was 
very  interesting,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Laboratories, 
to  use  a  modern  air-cooled  mercury 
vapor  lamp  in  a  practical  experiment 
with  young  chicks  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  we  took 
a  flock  of  Barred  Rock  chicks  hatched 
August  IS  which  were  purchased  from 
a  hatchery  for  late  broilers.  These 
were  fairly  good  strong  chicks,  and  at 
the  age  of  two  weeks,  when  the  experi¬ 
ment  began,  they  weighed  4  2/5  oz. 
each  on  the  average.  Up  to  this  time 
the  original  200  chicks  had  been  kept 
in  a  small  colony  house  8x12  ft. ;  with 
a  coal-heated  colony  brooder,  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  small  outside  run  about  12  ft. 
square.  Seven  chicks  had  died,  leaving 
193,  and  from  this  lot  40  chicks  were 
taken  and  placed  in  a  room  about  8x14 
ft.  in  the  brooder-house  with  a  coal- 
heated  colony  brooder  stove,  and  were 
never  allowed  out  of  this  pen  during 
the  following  six  weeks.  This  room 
had  one  window  facing  the  •south  and 
one  facing  the  west.  Both  sash  were 
hung  at  the  top  and  the  glass  windows  were  opened 
out  at  the  bottom  for  ventilation,  but  very  little  sun¬ 
light  could  enter  the  pen  except  through  the  glass 
windows.  We  know  that  chicks  kept  under  these 
conditions  at  this  season  of  the  year  would  not 
thrive,  to  say  the  least,  and  we  would  expect  at 
least  one-third  of  them  to  die.  The  problem  which 
we  wanted  to  work  out  was  to  see  if  we  could  keep 
chickens  under  adverse  conditions  in  this  way  and 
make  them  do  as  well  as  chicks  on  range,  the  only 
difference  in  their  treatment  being  the  ultra-violet 
rays  used  on  the  birds  in  confinement  about  25  min¬ 
utes  each  day. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — The  other  flock  was 
given  free  range  on  grass  ground,  with  plenty  of 
shade  and  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  their 
growth  that  we  could  provide  at  this  season.  Both 
lots  were  given  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  and  care,  but  during  a  very  warm 
spell  of  weather  the  chicks  in  confinement  suffered 
somewhat  from  overheating,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  fire  burning  constantly  for  cold  nights.  An 
oil-heated  brooder  or  a  larger  room  would  have  been 
an  advantage  during  warm  weather.  The  40  chicks 
in  confinement  were  irradiated  with  an  air-cooled, 
mercury  vapor  lamp  hung  about  3  ft.  from  the  floor 
for  25  minutes  each  day.  Sometimes  this  would  be 
clone  in  the  daytime,  but  quite  often  when  we  were 
very  busy  it  would  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  the 
birds  would  eat  and  drink  under  the  artificial  sun¬ 
light.  Probably  if  we  could  have  had  a  certain  regu¬ 
lar  hour  for  it  the  results  would  have  been  bettex-, 
although  I  am  not  sure. 

FEEDING. — The  feed  was  a  commercial  starting 
mash  containing  dried  buttermilk.  When  the  chicks 


were  four  weeks  old  this  mash  was  gradually 
changed  to  a  growing  mash  with  a  little  semi-solid 
buttermilk  added.  Scratch  grain  was  fed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  with  plenty  of  clear  water  and 
green  feed.  The  reason  I  put  only  40  chicks  inside 
was  that  I  expected  rather  unfavorable  results  from 
such  close  confinement  in  warm  weather  and  40 
chicks  wei’e  enough  to  sacrifice  at  one  time.  Another 
reason  was  that  too  many  chicks  in  a  small  room 
would  naturally  retard  their  growth  and  prevent 
the  artificial  sunlight  from  showing  what  it  could  do 
if  given  a  fair  chance.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
when  the  chicks  were  eight  weeks  old,  I  was  some¬ 
what.  surprised  to  find  that  the  37  irradiated  chicks 
weighed  43  lbs.,  while  140  chicks  on  free  range 
weighed  137  lhs.  Thirteen  chicks  were  lost  from 
those  on  range  and  three  from  those  in  confinement. 
The  irradiated  chicks  clearly  showed  better  growth 
and  bone  development. 

HANDLING  THE  LAMP. — The  cost  of  using  the 
lamp  is  about  five  cents  an  hour  for  electricity  be¬ 
sides  the  time  inquired  turning  it  on  and  off.  The 
lamp  is  attached  to  any  electric  light  socket  and  the 
current  is  transformed  before  it  reaches  the  lamp, 
which  is  constructed  of  a  quartz  glass  tube  bent  in 


same  and  they  take  the  place  of  strong  sunlight.  Na¬ 
ture,  however,  provides  conditions  which  are  not  al¬ 
ways  conducive  to  the  best  development  of  plant  and 
animal  growth,  especially  during  the  Winter  months 
when  there  are  often  several  days  in  succession 
when  the  sun  fails  to  appear  in  sight.  But  even 
when  the  sun  is  shining  a  fair  proportion  of  the  time 
experiments  have  proven  that  exposure  to  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  for  only  a  few  minutes  was  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  the  rays  from  the  direct  sunlight  for 
several  hours  each  day.  Without  going  into  techni¬ 
cal  terms  let  us  see  how  such  marvelous  l-esults  can 
be  accomplished. 

MUCH  YET  TO  LEARN.— For  over  30  years  the 
therapeutic  value  of  ultra-violet  radiation  has  been 
known,  hut  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  rays 
exert  their  beneficial  action  has  yet  to  be  explained. 
It  is,  however,  known  that  these  rays  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  but  I  can  find  no  explanation  as  to 
how  they  are  stored  or  in  what  manner  or  form  they 
are  set  free  in  the  tissues.  Science,  however,  has 
gone  far  enough  to  teach  us  that  phosphorus  and 
calcium  in  the  blood  can  positively  be  increased  by 
the  administration  of  ultra-violet  rays,  and  the 
energy  of  the  fat  soluble  vitamin  A  can  also  be  in¬ 
creased  by  this  means.  In  practical 
work  with  poultry  these  are  the  most 
important  factors  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  because  leg  weakness  or  rick¬ 
ets  which  has  heretofore  caused  great 
loss  with  young  chicks  can  now  be  pos¬ 
itively  controlled  by  this  means.  At 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  ultra-violet  rays  were 
successfully  used  to  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatehability  of  eggs  as  well 
as  to  produce  greater  egg  yield.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  beneficial  effects 
of  ultra-violet  rays  are  due  to  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  such  as 
increasing  its  phosphorus  and  calcium. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  as  to  their 
ability  to  destroy  bacteria  in  the  body, 
and  this  may  prove  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  or  at  least  a  lai’ge  part  of 
the  good  results  which  follow  their  use 
in  a  systematic  manner,  c.  s.  greexe. 


The  Species  Called  Farmer 


Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  Used  to  Produce  “ Ultra-Violet “  liay-)s.  Pig.  2 


the  shape  of  two  V’s  fastened  together  about  four 
inches  apart.  Each  end  contains  mercury  and  the 
electricity  passing  through  this  mercury  vaporizes 
it  and  produces  the  light.  The  quartz  glass  tube 
allows  the  ultra-violet  i-ays  to  pass  through.  A 
bright  tin  adjustable  hood  over  the  lamp  reflects  the 
rays  downward  and  the  chicks  are  irradiated  while 
running  around  the  floor  naturally.  The  farther  the 
lamp  is  from  the  chicks  the  longer  the  time  required 
for  irradiation.  The  uncovei’ed  fingers  should  never 
touch  the  lamp,  because  it  reaches  such  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  that  if  fingerprints  are  left  on  it  when 
adjusting  and  the  lamp  then  lighted,  the  prints  will 
become  etched  in  the  quartz  and  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  lamp  by  refracting  the  rays  to  all  points  in¬ 
side  the  hood,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  pass  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  object  treated.  Of  course  the 
lamp  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  in  order  to  do 
good  work. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  GROWTH.— The  science  of  ar¬ 
tificial  sunlight  has  progressed  so  far  now  and  its 
value  in  treating  and  preventing  disease,  as  well  as 
increasing  growth  and  production,  is  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  any  poultryman  who  pretends  to  be  up  to 
date  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  close  study  of  all 
its  uses,  although  like  any  other  change  in  practice 
it  must  be  brought  about  gradually  through  con¬ 
stantly  improved  devices  and  increased  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  To  begin  with,  we  find  that  light  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  all  life.  Neither  animals,  birds  nor  plants 
can  live  and  develop  normally  without  light.  The 
best  definition  of  light  that  I  have,  found  is  that  it 
is  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  of  the  ether.  Now 
that  we  know  what  light  is  we  can  go  a  step  farther 
and  say  that  ultra-violet  rays  are  practically  the 


1IE  SPIRIT  OF  HOME.— Your  re¬ 
cent  article  on  the  abandoned 
farms  in  New  Jersey,  in  one  of  the 
richest  farming  districts  of  the  country,  states  that 
the  reason  is  not  evident.  To  me  it  seems  very 
evident.  Do  you  realize  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  back  of  farming  aside  from  the  job  or  a  mere 
salary?  No  salary  could  hire  me  to  go  through  what 
I  endure  on  my  farm,  year  after  year.  The  heart¬ 
breaking  experience  of  having  hope  after  hope  shat¬ 
tered ;  the  planning  and  not  being  able  to  fulfill;  the 
long  hours  of  weary  toil ;  the  crop  shortage  and  the 
low  price  for  anything  you  have  to  sell  and  the  high 
price  of  everything  you  have  to  buy,  cannot  be  paid 
for  in  money  alone.  There  must  he  something  more, 
a  something  greater  than  any  other  thing  on  earth, 
the  love  of  home,  a  home  of  your  very  own,  a  piece 
of  this  old  earth  and  the  love  of  nature,  all  outdoors 
and  of  God.  It  is  only  the  fact  that  this  old  farm 
is  mine,  and  that  alone,  that  keeps  me  at  it.  When 
after  a  hard  day’s  work,  as  I  go  for  the  cows,  I 
can  stop  on  top  of  the  hill  and  say,  “It  is  mine.  I 
am  master  of  all  I  survey.  I  am  no  man’s  servant. 
Only  God's.  A  free  man  with  the  spirit  of  my  pio¬ 
neer  forefathers,  who  opened  up  the  Western  Reserve 
and  later  the  prairies  and  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  I 
am  perpetuating  a  home  for  my  children.  Not  just 
a  place  to  live,  but  a  real  home,  where  they  can  live 
and  work  and  think  and  not  forget  their  Ci'eator.  I 
am  doing  creative  work  out  in  the  open  every  day 
and  God  is  with  me  in  my  work.” 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS.  —  This  spirit  can 
never  exist  where  a  man  is  working  on  another 
man’s  land.  I  care  not  how  beautiful  the  surround¬ 
ings,  how  fine  the  buildings  or  how  liberal  the  sal¬ 
ary.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  his  own,  takes  the  joy 
out  of  the  work.  The  something  that  keeps  you  ever- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Poultry  and  Cotton  in  Alabama 

TIIE  R.  N.-Y.  lias  readers  everywhere  from  Key 
West,  Fla.,  or  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  Alaska. 
Last  Summer  one  of  our  readers  spent  most  of  the 
season  up  near  Greenland,  while  another  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  spirit  of  home 
is  much  the  same  everywhere,  but  the  backyards 
may  be  quite  different.  There  are  two  pictures  on 
this  page  sent  from  Alabama.  One  shows  two  ties 
that  bind  Americans  together— the  Pekin  duck  and 
the  Red  hen.  These  are  old  friends.  You  will  find 
them  wherever  human  beings  are  fond  of  chicken 
and  ducks,  and  that  will  mean  the  entire  human 
race. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  cotton-picking  scene— 
also  in  Alabama— sent  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brosemer.  Very 
few  of  our  northern  people  know  what  cotton  pick¬ 
ing  means  to  the  southern  farmer.  In  this  case  a 
whole  family  has  turned  out  to  harvest  the  crop.  It 
must  be  picked  by  hand — bunch  by  bunch — and  it 
will  require  a  good  many  pinches  of  thumb  and 
finger  to  secure  a  pound.  The  ordinary  conceptions 
of  cotton  picking  shows  a  group  of  black  people 
marching  through  the  field,  singing  as  they  pull  off 
the  cotton.  It  has  been  called  a  black  man's  crop ; 
jet  there  are  cases  where  a  white  familj*  will  han¬ 
dle  it  from  planting  to  picking.  That  is 
something  of  a  familj’,  too — shown  in 
the  picture. 

Buddie  Saved  His  Master’s  Life 

WD.  THOMPSON,  a  native  of 
•  New  York  State,  a  commer¬ 
cial  photographer,  has  fitted  up  an 
auto,  for  his  work,  with  living  quarters 
and  a  private  compartment  for  his 
goat.  lie  uses  Buddie  in  taking  chil¬ 
dren's  pictures  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Mr.  Thompson  writes : 
stand  in  one  place  as  long  as 
ing  pictures.  When  I  saj\  'That  is  all.’ 
lie  knows  he  can  move.  He  will  come 
to  me  and  look  up  into  my  face.  I  say, 

‘You  want  your  pay.  Where  do  you 
get  your  pay?’  and  he  will  take  hold  of 
iny  pocket.  I  have  to  give  him  pea¬ 
nuts  every  time.  He  makes  a  great  hit 
with  the  people  wherever  I  go.  He 
will  take  my  hat  off  and  hold  it  and 
shake  hands.  Recently  I  was  driving 
along  the  liighwaj’  parallel  with  the 
railroad.  I  intended  to  go  straight 
ahead,  but  as  I  came  to  a  cross-road 
leading  into  a  small  town  I  thought  of 
a  professor  who  wanted  a  picture 
taken  of  a  school  group.  I  made  the 
turn  quickly,  never  thinking  about  a 
train  coming,  but  Buddie  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  jumped  for  me,  letting  out  an 
awful  noise,  ‘Bah,  bah,  ball.*  I  stepped 
on  the  brakes  and  missed  the  train  by 
one  inch.  I  was  so  scared  I  could  not 
move  for  two  minutes,  but  Buddie 
had  saved  my  life.”  Mr.  Thompson  is 
now  in  the  southern  part  of  Califor¬ 
nia  but  expects  to  work  east  through 
Arizona  and  New 
and  as  soon  as 
tin'  Spring  expects 
Jersey. 

Millville,  N.  J. 


The  Pig  Came  Back  Home 

IN  your  issue  of  December  4.  1926,  j’ou  ask  for  in¬ 
stances  of  animals  returning  to  their  former 
homes,  through  some  means  other  than  the  recog¬ 
nized  senses.  From  observation  and  experience,  I  am 
confident  that  some  individuals  of  each  species,  as 
well  as  a  few  humans,  have  something  akin  to  the 
homing  instinct  in  pigeons.  I  had  a  friend  who 
never  carried  a  compass,  who  could  follow  a  deer 
track  in  a  strange  forest  for  hours,  even  till  dark, 
and  then  strike  a  bee  line  for  camp  or  home.  Others, 
including  myself,  would  be  completely  lost.  I  have 
noted  this  faculty  in  dogs,  cats,  and  a  few  calves, 
and  will  relate  an  instance  where  a  young  pig  had 
it  to  a  marked  degree. 

My  father  had  a  friend,  a  farmer  whom  I  well 
remember,  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Regis 
River,  in  the  town  of  Stockholm.  Early  one  Spring, 
about  GO  years  ago,  one  of  his  daughters  married  a 
j’oung  man  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  less 
than  a  mile  away  in  a  direct  line,  but  about  four 
miles  around  by  the  road  and  bridge.  A  few  days 
after  the  wedding  the  young  couple  drove  with  horse 
and  buggy  to  the  bride’s  old  home,  had  supper,  and 


spent  the  evening.  As  the  groom  was  hitching  up 
his  horse  his  father-in-law  selected  a  four-weeks-old 
pig  out  of  a  March  litter  and  presented  it  to  him. 
The  pig  was  placed  in  a  box  under  the  buggy  robe, 
and  the  young  people  drove  out. of  the  barn  in  the 


Pckins  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  Alabama.  Fig.  3 


dark.  Upon  reaching  home  after  the  four-mile  drive 
around  by  the  bridge,  the  pig  was  placed  in  a  horse 
stall,  with  some  straw,  and  a  wide  board  across  the 
rear  of  the  stall  to  keep  him  confined  during  the 
nights. 

In  the  morning  the  board  was  down  and  the  pig 


A  Cotton-picking  Family  in  Alabama.  Fig.  5 

missing.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  soft  snow 
during  the  night,  and  he  quickly  found  the  tracks  of 
the  pig,  leading  straight  across  the  fields  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  pig's  old  home.  Upon  reaching  the 
river  the  pig  had  evidently  plunged  directly  in,  and 
as  the  water  was  high  and  swift  from  the  Spring 
thaws,  and  still  running  some  chunks  of  ice,  the 
joung  man  supposed,  of  course,  that  his  pig  was 
drowned.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  a  few  days 
later  upon  meeting  his  father-in-law  in  the  village, 
the  latter  at  once  said,  “When  are  you  coming  after 
that  pig?  He  must  have  escaped  from  your  buggy 
before  you  got  out  of  the  dooryard  that  night.  I 
found  him  back  with  his  mother  in  the  morning.” 
As  the  father-in-law  did  not  look  for  any  tracks, 
raid  the  sun  quickly  thawed  the  light  snow,  no  one 
knows  how  far  down  the  river,  here  about  75  ft. 
wide,  the  swift  current  carried  the  little  pig ;  it 
must  have  been  a  long  distance.  But  the  homing  in¬ 
stinct  must  have  been  working  all  right  when  he 
finally  reached  the  west  bank,  after  his  long  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  icy  water. 

This  story  is  so  unusual  that  I  hesitated  to  write 
it  until  I  had  conferred  with  a  member  of  this  fami¬ 
ly  whom  I  have  always  known.  He  tells  me  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  facts  of  this 
incident.  It  indicates  that  some  animals  have  an 
additional  sense,  and  also  supports  the  belief  that 
it  is  natural  for  a  young  animal  to  swim. 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  h.  brush. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  received  a  good  many  letters 
from  readers  who  have  similar  tales  to  tell.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  many  animals  have  this  “hom¬ 
ing  instinct”  well  developed.  AVe  think,  too,  that 
some  individuals  are  keener  at  it  than  others.  It 
is  evident  that  some  humans  have  much  the  same 
power.  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  develop  the  blueberry  industry  in  New  Jer- 
sejr,  at  one  time  offered  prizes  to  pickers  who  could 
find  bushes  carrying  berries  of  large  size.  Blue- 
berry  pickers  who  worked  through  the  swamps  and 
thickets  found  many  of  these  large  berries,  and  the 
wonder  was  that  they  could  start  right  into  the 
swamps  without  observable  landmarks  and  travel 
in  a  straight  bee  line  to  the  plant  they  wanted.  How 
could  thej’  possiblj’  do  it? 


Good  Notes  from  Iowa 

HERE  are  so  many  things  of  interest  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  December  11  offering  a  text  for  a 
letter  that  I  am  “taking  my  pen  in  hand.” 

FLINT  CORN.  —  Your  article  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  on  flint  corn  seems  to  me  of  especial  value 
not  only  to  the  eastern  but  to  the  western  farmer. 

Some  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  corn 
belt  are  growing  flint  corn,  and  such 
short  Summers  and  early  frosts  as  we 
have  had  for  several  years  appear  like- 
ly  to  cause  a  larger  acreage  of  flint  to 
be  put  in.  You  say  you  started  with  a 
strain  of  Canada  flint,  in  which  case  I 
think  j'ou  will  be  interested  in  the  flint 
corn  developments  of  the  late  O.  II. 
Will  of  Bismarck,  N.  D.  Mr.  Will  was 
the  pioneer  in  developing  corn  for 
northern  planting  and  short  seasons. 
He  secured  his  original  seed  from 
Canadian  and  Dakota  Indians  in  the 
early  eighties,  and  now  the  flint  corn, 
“flour”  corn  and  sweet  corn  put  out  by 
his  sons  and  successors  are  planted  in 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  west  in 
the  mountain  States.  I .  have  been 
planting  their  little  early  sweet  corn 
for  several  years  and  usually  have  a 
week  to  ten  days  of  the  local  market  to 
mj’self.  Perhaps  the  “hogging  down” 
of  cornstalks  mentioned  by  j’ou  may 
be  new  to  your  eastern  farmers.  Out 
here  it  is  getting  to  be  the  regular 
thing,  but  with  the  stalks  the  hogs  get 
Soy  beans  which  have  been  planted 
usuallj'  at  time  of  last  corn  plowing. 

SELLING  GARDEN  PRODUCE.  — 
The  first  article  in  the  paper  tells 
about  the  difficulty  market  gardeners 
of  New  England  have  had  in  selling 
their  stuff.  That  seems  odd  to  us  here 
when  we  think  of  the  dense  manufac¬ 
turing.  and  we  presume  non-producing 
populatio)  Out  here  in  Northeastern 
Iowa,  where  in  such  manufacturing 
and  railroad  cities  as  Waterloo,  a  large 
number  of  workers  have  gardens,  gar¬ 
deners  who  know  anj'thing  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  game  have  had  no  trouble  selling 
produce  at  a  fair  price.  Mostly  it  has 
been  that  we  have  not  had  enough  to  go  around.  For 
example  we  finished  up  with  the  celery  a  few  days 
after  Thanksgiving,  selling  it  as  “hearts.”  AVe  could 
not  get  a  third  of  what  was  wanted,  even  though 
the  market  was  full  of  Michigan  celery.  AAre  re¬ 
ceived  our  price  in  face  of  any  competition.  Much  is 
said  about  the  poor  apple  sales  this  year.  AA'ell,  the 
Summer  apple  crop  in  Iowa  was  immense  and  much 
went  to  waste,  but  when  it  came  to  AATnter  apples 
sales  appear  to  be  going  on  at  fair  prices.  Our  mar¬ 
ket,  also,  is  full  of  western  apples.  Colorado  Jona¬ 
thans,  packed  three  grades  in  a  basket,  sold  by  the 
commission  house  to  the  grocer  during  November  at 
$1.50  a. bushel  basket.  Jonathans  and  Delicious,  some 
of  them  Iowa  grown,  are  selling  in  the  fruit  stores 
at  from  eight  and  five  cents  each  to  $2,  $2.50  and  $3 
a  bushel  basket. 

GRAPE  COMPETITION.  —  On  the  editorial  page 
is  a  letter  from  a  New  York  grape  grower  asking  if 
some  legislation  cannot  be  obtained  or  other  method 
originated  to  keep  the  California  grape  growers  from 
shipping  East.  That  letter  ought  to  get  a  merry 
ha-ha  from  some  California  shipper.  It  looks  to  a 
man  who  has  been  in  daily  touch  with  Iowa  markets 
since  the  first  Spring  vegetables  were  ready  to  sell 
that  that  man  is  asleep  on  his  job.  Concord  grapes 
from  the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas  and  Southwest  Mis¬ 
souri  began  coming  into  this  market  late  in  August, 
and  retailed  for  40  and  45  cents  a  basket  of  6  lbs. 


Mexico  this  AA’inter. 
the  roads  get  good  in 

to  visit  his  brother  in  New 

D.  A.  T. 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 


Certified  Apple  Trees,  including  the  Cortland 

WE  have  thousands  of  apple  trees  certified  true  to 
name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As- 


Budded 

on 

Whole 

Root 

French 

Seedlings 


sociation,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to  the  planter 
at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you 
to  order  early. 

Sleam  MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

Dug  30  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 

MALONEY 


)N£Yfflri/to 
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serif  Book  Free 


Save  Big  Money 

by  buying 

REICH  ARD’S 

Hydrated,  Ground  Burnt  or  Lump  Lime 

A  Grade  for  every  use  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Write  for 
agency  prices  giving  shipping  address. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC. 

ALLENTOWN  ''  PENNSYLVANIA 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn  -  Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  'varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headnnarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


9  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds" 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FOREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc. 

L  Dept.  R  CORTLAND.  N.Y.  A 


ICE 


PLOWS  Plows, 
TOOLS  AVM-  u* 


$22.00  up. 
PRAY,  Mfr. 
La  Grnngeville,  New  Y'ork 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  255S  TO  40  % 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  KltEF.  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albee  Square.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


American  Fruits 


NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 


Resolve  Now  To: 


Grow  better  fruit 
Have  less  fungus 
Fat  fewer  worms 
Smite  the  red  bug  and  aphis 
Grade  fruit  on  the  tree 
Spray  on  time  and  thoroughly 
Have  less  spraying  delays 
Cut  spraying  costs 
Increase  Profits 

AND  get  the  Big  New  “Friend” 
Sprayer  catalog  before  spending 
precious  dollars  on  “ cheap 
equipment.” 

“Good  Equipment  Makes 
A  Good  Farmer  Better” 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeli  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  price  on  Concords  never  went  below 
30  cents  per  6-lb.  basket,  and  the  local 
crop,  which  was  heavy  for  this  part  of 
Iowa,  sold  quickly  at  most  any  price 
asked  —  usually  six  and  seven  cents  a 
pound.  This  while  the  stores  were  sell¬ 
ing  the  usual  amount  of  California 
grapes.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
New  York  fellows  sending  grapes  out 
here?  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  district  had 
something  like  100  carloads  of  Concords, 
and  most  of  them  went  west  towards  and 
into  what  the  Lake  Keuka  man  evident¬ 
ly  considers  the  enemies’  country.  Some¬ 
thing  like  25  or  30  years  ago  we  bought 
6-lb.  baskets  of  New  York  Concords  over 
in  Illinois  at  15  to  18  cents.  If  growers 
then  could  get  by  why  not  now  at  twice 
the  retail  price? 

School  Readers. — I  am  with  the  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  school  reader  question.  Any 
present-day  book  publisher  will  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  old-timers  that  their 
readers  are  better  than  the  ones  we  used, 
and  it’s  not  “colored  glasses”  that’s  the 
matter  either.  When  any  of  these  1926 
publishers  get  anything  in  the  same  class 
as  Hilliard’s,  Sanders,  Anna  Randall 
Diehl,  Prof.  R.  G.  Cumnock,  they  will 
have  to  be  earlier  birds  than  most  of 
them  probably  are.  We  fellows  of  50  and 
60  years  ago  and  less  years,  too,  had  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  best  in  literature,  from 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  to  John  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Dr.  Holmes,  Whittier  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  we  know  most  of  them  now. 

Iowa.  H.  J.  BURDICK. 


The  Species  Called  Farmer 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
lastingly  at  it,  is  not  there.  It  gives  me 
a  feeling  of  sadness  to  see  the  old  fami¬ 
lies  of  this  and  other  neighborhoods, 
year  after  year,  selling  out  to  foreign¬ 
ers  or  abandoning  their  farms  to  move  to 
town.  Not  because  they  want  to,  poor 
souls,  but  because  their  children  have  all 
left  them,  for  town.  None  of  them  care 
for  the  old  home  that  it  has  taken  genera¬ 
tions  to  ci’eate.  They  can  no  longer  do 
the  work,  and  farm  labor  is  so  scarce  and 
high  that  it  does  not  pay  to  hang  on  long¬ 
er.  They  must  follow,  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  like  trying  to  transplant  one  of 
our  giant  oaks  of  the  forest  in  a  city 
dooryard  of  2x4  dimensions. 

I  thank  God  daily  that  my  children 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of 
the  farm.  To  them  the  bird’s  song  in 
the  morning,  a  new  moon  over  the  hill, 
the  first  Spring  flower,  the  new  born 
calf,  the  first  fall  of  snow,  are  sources 
of  infinite  pleasure.  They  range  in  age 
from  four  to  nineteen  and  represent  both 
sexes.  Therefore,  I  feel  reasonably  safe 
as  to  their  carrying  on  after  I  have 
fought  my  last  fight  with  the  seasons. 

Let  me  say  with  Kipling : 

If  you  can  force  jmur  nerve  and  heart  and 
sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are 
gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in 
you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them, 
“Hold  on  !” 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s 
in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you’ll  be  a  man, 
my  son ! 

Also  you  can  be  a  farmer,  a  worker  at 
the  most  important  occupation  on  earth. 

“A  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES.” 


Onion  Harvester  Wanted 

Do  you  know  of  any  onion  harvester  on 
the  market?  What  I  have  need  of  is 
something  to  pull  and  shake  the  dirt  from 
the  onions.  This  work  is  all  done  by 
hand  here,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
there  must  be  a  machine  made  somewhere 
to  do  this  work.  w.  l.  t. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  machine 
on  the  market  to  pull  and  harvest  onions. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  at  some  time  see¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  of  such  a  machine, 
but  have  never  seen  one,  or  even  heard  of 
one.  The  onions  here  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  are  all  pulled  by  hand,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  the  same  method  is  used  in  the 
onion  fields  of  Michigan.  There  is  an 
onion-topping  machine  on  the  market 
which  grades  and  tops  the  onions,  there¬ 
by  doing  away  with  a  large  amount  of 
hand  work  in  topping  onions.  This  ma¬ 
chine  was  used  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
for  a  few  years,  but  the  growers  have  all 
gone  back  to  the  old  system  of  topping 
by  hand.  It  is,  I  believe,  used  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Michigan  at  the  present  time. 

GRANT  B.  SNYDER. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Evergreen  Questions 

1.  Can  specimens  of  Koster  blue  spruce 
be  obtained  by  grafting  Colorado  blue 
buds  on  Norway  spruce  roots  similar  to 
Roster’s?  Our  soil  is  black  clay,  but 
could  be  lightened  by  mixing  coal  ashes. 
Do  you  think  this  soil  is  adaptable  to 
the  cultivation  of  ornamental  evergreens? 
I  have  some  Norway  seedlings  and  I 
thought  if  it  could  be  done  I  would  graft 
blue  spruce  buds  on  their  roots.  Would 


you  explain  how  this  could  be  done,  or 
any  other  evergreen  propagation?  2.  I 
have  a  pear  tree  that  is  not  doing  well. 
There  are  nice  big  pears  on  it,  but  they 
rot  while  still  on  the  tree.  I  also  have  a 
plum  tree  that  is  doing  the  same.  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  either.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  spray  with,  when  and 
how  often  ?  o.  j.  m. 

1.  The  stock  does  not  affect  the  scion 
only  as  it  may  dwarf  its  growth  by  a 
weak  root  system  or  something  of  that 
kind.  A  Koster  blue  spruce  is  produced 
by  grafting  Koster  wood  onto  spruce 
stock,  usually  Norway  or  white  spruce. 
Veneer  grafting  in  the  Winter  under 
glass  is  the  common  practice,  in  which 
the  cambium  layer  of  stock  and  scion  are 
exposed  by  a  clean  cut,  matched,  and  tied 
together.  Spruce  should  do  well  in  a 
rich  clay  even  without  lightening. 

2.  You  will  find  the  Jersey  dry-mix  as 

satisfactory  a  spray  against  brown  rot 
as  any  that  are  now  known.  It  is 
made  of  4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  8  lbs.  of 
fine  sulphur,  and  %  lb.  Kayso  in  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Apply  to  both  plum  and 
pear  about  a  week  after  the  blossoms 
have  dropped,  and  at  three-week  intervals 
thereafter,  or  when  warm  humid  weather 
prevails.  h.  b.  t. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — John  May¬ 
nard  Keynes,  theoretical  economist,  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  American  cotton 
grower  and  the  British  cotton  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  practical  economy  has  de- 
liressed  their  markets.  As  a  result, 
British  cotton  mills  using  American  yarns 
will  return  to  a  full-time  production  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  six  years,  British 
spinners  will  find  work  six  full  days  a 
week  and  American  cotton  farmers,  fac¬ 
ing  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  because 
of  a  second  large  crop  in  as  many  years, 
(estimated  at  over  18,000,000  bales  this 
year)  will  be  able  to  sell  part  of  their 
surplus.  Some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Keynes 
astonished  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade 
by  questioning  the  value  of  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  depressed  industry.  He 
pointed  out  that  operating  mills  on  short- 
time  restricted  output  and  enormously 
increased  the  ratio  of  overhead  expense, 
thereby  raising  the  cost  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  for  the  consumer  to  the 
advantage  of  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
competitors.  Relief  for  the  American 
cotton  grower,  faced  with  heavy  losses 
because  this  year’s  bumper  crop  more 
than  supplies  the  demand,  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  from  full  time  operation  of  English 
mills.  England  buys  some  2,000,000  bales 
of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  in 
a  year,  more  than  10  p  cent  of  the 
total  crop,  so  any  action  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  such  a  customer 
must  react  favorably  on  the  producers. 
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SEEDS 


Bred  with  the  quality  and  hardiness 
for  winning  yields  and  bigger  prof¬ 
its.  All  hardV, northern  grown,  i 
cleaned  and  thoroughly  tested 
Leading  varieties.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver,  Oats,  Speltz,  Wheat 
Corn,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at 
the  lowest  prices,  when 
quality  is  considered. 

59  Years'  Service 

end  our  unequaled  reputation  for 
quality  is  back  of  every  pound  of  Sal- 
zerfarm  seeds.  Why  not  sowSalzer 
Seed  this  year  and  reap  bigger  yields 
and  bigger  profits?  Don’t  shut  £onr 
eyes  to  quality— don’t  waste  time.mon- 
ey,  labor  planting  poor  seed — remem¬ 
ber  the  «est  Seeds  Pay  Best  Profits. 
Write  us  at  once  for  our  big  new  138 
page  illustrated  1927  Seed  Book. 

John  A.  Salzer  c»ed  Co. 

Box  169 
La  CroBio 
Wi*. 


PACKET 
FREE 

INBRED  --  Copper 
bronze  or  yellow  — 
the  new  corn  that 
yields  8  to  12  more 
bushels  per  acre  and 
fa  10  to  15  day  s  ear- [ 
Her.  Trial  Packet 
Sent  Free— as  upe- 
c I  a  1  Introductory 
ofTer.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  bigger 
corn  profits.  Plant 
it  separately.  Watch 
it  grow.  Win  Part 
of  the  $100  in  Cash 
Prizes. 


Brings  You  20 -it. Row 

Asters. Pansies. Sweet  Peas  or 
Nasturtiums.  Beat  varieties  and 
highest  quality.  Special  advertis¬ 
ing  offer  to  acquaint  100.000  new 
customers  with  Salzek  Quality 
seeds.  20  ft.  row  of  any  of  the  4 
for  10c.  Any  3  varieties.  60  ft.  in 
all,  for  15c,  postpaid.  Complete 
Vegetable  Garden,  10  packets, 
assorted.  Radish,  Tomato,  rLet- 
tace,  etc.,  for  25c.  postpaid. 


Now  is  the  time  to  she!- 
ter  your  home, save  fuel, 
shelter  your  stock  ana 
^ou  can  do  it  with  an 
EVERGREEN  WINDBREAK— Millions 
of  evergreens  in  my  nursery  waiting  for 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  varieties,  all 
eizes.  Northern  grown.  All  hardy  stock, 

EVERGREENS* 


2  year,  4  to  6  in.  seedlings- 
popular  variety,  or  5  each 
of  3  varieties.  15  in  all  for 
25c.  Special  advertising  of- 

Ferris  Evergreens,  mmm  ^  p  p  g 

TREES 

Best  varie¬ 
ties.  1  year 

trees,  4  for  $1  00.  Concord  Grapes, 
2  year,  10  for  $1.00;  Roses,  Ramblers, 
assorted  colors,  4  for  $1.00;  Peonies, 
•mm.  assorted  colors,  3  for  $1.00;  German 
IRIS,  assorted,  15  for  $1.  Others  in  catalog. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

620  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


£pMBARGAINSj 

a  k  ti  .  H-  a  r..  si  r\n 


S?/,9 


t  FRUIT 

"  Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Peaeli.  2©e  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm.  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn.  ' 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  0  Geneva,  Ohio 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canua  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  k  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Sali.bury,  Md. 


FOR SALE 

A  wonderful  property  for  a  school,  club,  an 
inn  or  a  camp.  Fine  old  colonial  houses  with 
separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights,  heat 
and  water.  Brooks,  woods,  swimming  pool, 
lots  of  fruit  and  fifty  acres  of  land. 

Address  G.  M.  RUNDLE,  Danbury,  Conn. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St..  New  York  City 


N/J.  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 


Pakt  I 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  December 
8  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  The 
exhibition  room  of  the  hotel  was  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  committee  in  charge  deserve 
credit  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  apples  were  especially  attractive, 
their  high  colors  contrasting  so  well  with 
the  holly  branches  used  by  some  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  large  display  from  Lo¬ 
cust  Grove  Farm,  in  fancy  baskets, 
boxes,  and  in  commercial  packages  well 
deserved  the  first  prize.  L.  Black  also 
had  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  in  many  classes. 

The  special  prizes  for  different  vari¬ 
eties  in  fancy  as  well  as  in  the  regular 
16-quart  baskets  added  greatly  to  the 
quantity  of  apples  shown  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  was  keen.  The  25s  competing  in 
the  different  counties  also  added  much  to 
the  interest. 

The  high  quality  of  the  fruit  shown  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  from  both 
residents  and  visitors  to  Atlantic  City, 
many  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  such 
fruit  could  be  grown  in  New  Jersey.  The 
roses  and  carnations  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  added  their  beauty  and  per¬ 
fume  to  that  of  the  apples  and  were 
quite  as  tempting  to  some  of  us  as  the 
fruit.  A  new  feature  was  an  exhibit  of 
very  high  class  fruits  in  glass  jars. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
showed  the  healthy  state  of  our  finances 
but  emphasized  the  necessity  of  extra 
effort  that  the  total  of  our  membership 
does  not  decline  with  the  increase  in 
annual  dues.  Great  regret  is  felt  that 
Secretary  Albertson’s  health  will  not 
allow  him  to  oontinue  in  the  office,  in 
which  lie  has  given  such  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  lie  has  set  a  high  standard  for 
his  successor.  All  hope  that  in  good  time 
with  health  restored  he  may  again  be 
able  to  assume  these  duties.  Several 
familiar  faces  were  missing  from  the 
front  rows,  especially  that  of  our  re¬ 
spected  ex-treasurer,  Geo.  E.  DeCamp, 
who  entered  into  rest  a  few  months  ago. 
While  there  are  many  younger  members 
well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  expanding 
work  of  the  society  we  do  not  like  to 
part  with  a  single  one  of  the  faithful 
workers  of  the  past. 

As  vegetable  growing  is  such  a  vital 
part  of  horticulture  a  full  day  was  given 
to  that  industry,  beginning  with  C.  II. 
Nissley,  of  the  experiment  station.  He 
told  of  the  effort  being  made  to  lessen 
the  excessive  listing  of  vegetable  varie¬ 
ties,  which,  however,  lias  been  only 
fairly  successful.  It  is  hoped  that  only 
a  few  standard  varieties  in  time  may  be 
recognized  for  market  use.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Martin  followed,  giving  especial  attention 
to  the  results  obtained  by  using  two  or 
three  plants  of  sweet  potatoes  per  hill, 
instead  of  one  as  we  were  formerly  so 
very  careful  to  set.  The  diseases  of  this 
crop  are  so  persistent  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  full  stand.  In  the  auto 
run  of  the  Summer  meeting  great  con¬ 
trasts  were  seen  in  the  fields,  some  badly 
missing  giving  poor  promise  to  the  grow¬ 
ers. 

Advice  for  the  control  of  vegetable  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  living  on  the  vegetable 
crops,  was  given  by  other  members  of 
the  experiment  station  staff.  Dr.  Headlee 
telling  of  the  proper  methods  thought 
best  to  control  the  worms  below  ground 
and  the  eaters  above.  L.  B.  Smith,  ento¬ 
mologist  in  charge  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
work,  gave  a  little  encouragement  from 
the  work  of  the  introduced  parasites  so 
that  it  is  hoped  that  the  peak  has  been 
reached  in  the  district  first  infested  and 
that  we  can  hope  for  more  results  in 
future.  New  quarantine  regulations  as 
brought  up  in  the  tomato  session,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  great  anxiety  lest  our  mar¬ 
kets  be  again  demoralized  as  that  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  in  recent  years, 
greatly  curtailing  shipments,  with  the 
result  that  prices  at  times  were  badly 
unsettled.  If  as  stated  the  shipments  to 
can-houses  outside  the  State  are  forbidden 
it  will  be  worse  than  ever.  If  shipments 
out  of  New  York  to  suburban  points  are 
also  seriouslv  curtailed  that  market  will 
also  be  badly  demoralized.  The  after¬ 
noon  session  was  devoted  to  tomato  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  varieties  for  early  ship¬ 
ments,  for  which  much  is  hoped  in  the 
new  Marglobe  tomato. 

A  fruit  session  was  held  in  the  music 
room  of  the  Chalfonte  which  was  de¬ 
cidedly  an  insect  session.  First  the 
Oriental  peach  moth  received  attention 
and  that  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  con¬ 
quered.  Much  is  hoped  for  from  the  par¬ 
asites,  yet  they  also  complicate  matters 
as  the  clean  culture  which  is  considered 
a  good  control  measure  for  the  moths 
also  kills  the  parasites.  However  in 
some  sections  they  were  not  quite  so  bad 
the  past  year,  and  Grimes  and  Roman- 
stem  apples  could  be  eaten,  as  one  road¬ 
side  man  advertised  “in  the  dark,”  which 
was  not  a  prudent  thing  to  do  one  year 
ago  in  the  infested  districts. 

Dr.  Headlee  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  results  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
11  growers  in  one  section  who  made  an 
especially  strong  fight  to  control  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth.  He  feels  if  tfiey  keep  up  this 
effort  faithfully,  in  a  few  years  very  defi¬ 
nite  results  will  show.  He  recommends 
the  oil  emulsions  to  control  the  Euro¬ 
pean  red  mite  which  is  doing  so  much 
damage  of  late  and  must  be  fought  vigor¬ 


ously. 


H. 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 


What  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  most 
suitable  for  a  home  garden  ;  which  are  most  resistant 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases ;  what 
soils  are  best  for  each  ;  when  and  how  to  plant  the 
seeds ;  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  growing 
plants — these  are  some  of  the  questions  answered  in 
condensed  form  in 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

You  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  and 
suggestion  in  this  little  book.  Every  market  grower 
in  the  country  gets  a  copy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
soon  as  it  is  published. 

Get  yours  early.  Use  it  in  planning  your  garden,  as 
well  as  in  cultivating  it  later  on.  Many  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  the  markets  were  developed 
and  introduced  by  us. 

You  can  just  as  well  have  the  seeds  of  these  famous 
Specialties.  The  fact  that  we  do  the  largest  Mail 
Order  Seed  business  in  the  world,  enables  us  to 
price  them  at  very  moderate  figures.  And  we  sell 
only  one  quality — the  very  BEST  Seeds  that  can 
be  grown. 

To  your  Garden  fresh  from  the  Grower’s  fields. 

Quick  Mails  make  Neighbors  of  us  all 
- - - - TEAR  HERE - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 

Name. . . . . 

R.  D.  or  Street . 


(To  Be  Continued) 
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on  the  Clermont  ^County  Farm — 


HERE’S  the  story  of  a  four-year  experiment  using 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for 
apple  trees.  The  test  was  made  on  the  Clermont  County 
Farm  Orchard,  Clermont  Co.,  O.,  during  1922,  ’23,  ’24 
and  ’25  on  bearing  trees,  13  years  old  in  1925,  under 
grass-mulch  and  tillage  cover-crop  methods  of  culture. 

And  here  are  the  results  as  given  out  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ballou  of  the  Dept,  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta. 


Four -  Year  Averages —  Yield  in  Pounds  per  Tree 

GRASS-MULCH  TILLAGE  COVER-CROP 


With 

Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

247.3 


Without 
Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

79.1 


With 

Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

279.6 


Without 
Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

71.6 


Nilrogen  application  <was  128  pounds  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
per  acre  and  additional  four-fifths  pound  per  tree  scattered 
under  the  outer  branches  annually.  Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of 
200 pounds  per  acre  nvas  applied  to  all  plots.  Varieties  tested  were 
Gano,  Rome ,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Stayman  and  York  Imperial 

The  test  shows  that  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  produced 
bigger  apple  yields  not  only  under  the  grass-mulch  system 
but  under  the  tillage  cover-crop  method  as  well. 


Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


K-l-27 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above ) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - — - - - - — — 

Add  ress. - — - — - 


“FROM  FARM  TO  YOU” 

Means  Better  Seed  for  Less  Money 

Harris’  seeds  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
being  of  the  highest  possible  excellence.  They 
are  raised  under  scientific  methods  of  selection 
and  breeding  and  sold  direct  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  at  prices  that  are  less  than  many  city 
seedsmen  charge  for  seed  of  ordinary  quality. 

Our  high  grade  farm  seeds,  certified  seed  potatoes, 
vegetable  seeds  for  critical  market  growers  are  the  best 
that  can  be  produced,  so  if  you  are  not  using  Harris’ 
seeds  you  are  missing  a  good  thing. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  or  flowers 
for  market,  ask  also  for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale 
price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  7,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

Harris’  Seeds  Help  Roadside  Stands  Pay  Big  Money,  jdsk  Why. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  1  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE 

AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market, Early  Jersey  and  Charles 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession.  Prices,  parcel 
post  paid,  250,  $1.00;  500,  $1,50;  1,000,  $2. 50;  express  collect. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Nothing  too  small  shipped.  We 
guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  Agents  wanted. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRY  ^hes£T 

PLANTS  FREE^ 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


I  inml  IIC  Dill  DC  Thirty,  no  two  alike,  $1. 
LAUIULUO  BULDO  Illustrated  catalog  l'ree. 

M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S.Sfno'i.GUIDE 

For  1927  now  ready.  For  78  years  a  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.V.,  38  Stone  Street 
“The  Flower  City” 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black 
grape— sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50e. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow- 
ersof  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  16  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


ROSES 

of  New  Castle 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  expert 
experience  of  a  life¬ 
time.  Ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated  in  natural  colors ; 
offers  and  tells  how  to  grow  these 
famous  plants.  Write  for  copy.  It’s  free. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Box  181  New  Castle,  Ind. 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 
Use  It 

Apple  Dowdy. — Not  long  ago  I  saw  a 
request  for  apple  dowdy.  The  one  given 
was  not  like  the  way  I  was  taught,  which 
was  as  follows :  Line  a  dish  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cooking  apples,  cover  with  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  bake  till  done.  Serve  bottom 
side  up,  with  cream  and  sugar,  maple 
syrup  or  any  desired  sauce.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  apples  being  done 
as  soon  as  the  dough,  cover  and  bake 
a  while  first.  This  is  improved  by 
sprinkling  the  apples  with  a  pinch  of  salt, 
a  few  “dots”  of  butter,  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon  or  nutmeg,  whichever  is  liked. 

A.  N.  B. 

Apples  with  Maple. — Pare  and  core 
six  large  tart  apples,  place  in  a  casserole 
and  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  hot  maple 
syrup.  Gover  and  bake  for  an  hour  or 
until  perfectly  tender.  Serve  cold  orna¬ 
mented  with  pyramids  of  whipped  cream. 
This  dish  is  as  delicious  as  it  is  simple. 

Scalloped  Apples.  —  Twelve  apples, 
pared  and  sliced  thin ;  iy2  cups  of  sugar, 
mixed  with  y2  cup  of  flour  and  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg  to  taste.  Arrange  in  layers  in 
a  buttered  baking  dish  and  pour  over  it 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  melted  in  y2  cup 
of  hot  water.  Cover  and  bake  slowly  for 
one  hour.  Corn  flakes  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  flour.  This  is  a  good  luncheon 
or  supper  dish,  more  substantial  than  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  and  of  an  unusual  and  pleas¬ 
ant  consistency. 

Fried  Bacon  and  Apples.  —  Place 
bacon  on  a  rack  over  a  dripping  pan  con¬ 
taining  a  little  water,  and  cook  in  a  hot 
oven  until  it  is  brown  and  crisp.  Re¬ 
move  to  a  hot  platter  and  lay  cored  and 
sliced  apples  (unpared)  in  the  hot  drip¬ 
pings.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cook  in 
the  oven  till  brown.  Serve  surrounding 
the  bacon. 

Cold  Minced  Pork  or  Mutton  is  de¬ 
licious  served  in  baked  apples.  The  cores 
should  be  removed  from  the  blossom  end, 
leaving  a  good-sized  cup.  Fill  with  the 
well-seasoned  meat,  mixed  with  a  bit  of 
fat,  and  arrange  in  a  casserole  with  one 
cup  of  cold  gravy  or  stock.  Bake  until 
the  apples  are  tender,  uncovering  for  the 
last  10  minutes. 

Apple  Brownie. — Six  tart  apples,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  boiling  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Peel 
and  chop  the  apples  and  put  them  in  a 
deep  baking  dish  with  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Place  them  over  the  fire  or  in  the 
oven  while  you  mix  the  following  crust : 
XA  cup  bacon  fat  or  drippings,  r/2  cup 
molasses,  y2  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
two  teaspoons  of  water,  a  little  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  Heat  the  molasses  and  fat 
together;  when  cool  add  soda,  etc.,  with 
enough  flour  for  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out 
in  a  round  to  fit  bakingdish,  lay  it  over 
the  apples  and  bake  20  minutes.  Serve 
hot  with  cream.  R.  F.  D. 

Apple  Gems. — You  will  need  one  cup 
of  cornmeal ;  1  y2  cups  flour ;  y2  teaspoon 
salt ;  two  tablespoons  sugar ;  five  tea¬ 
spoons  'baking  powder ;  one  cup  of  milk ; 
four  sour  apples,  and  two  tablespoons 
molasses.  Mix  together  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  and  add  enough  milk  to  make  a 
thick  batter.  Beat  well.  Add  apples 
chopped  fine  and  the  molasses.  Bake 
in  hot  greased  gem  pans  twenty  minutes. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Ginger  Apples 

Pound  or  'bruise  five  ounces  ginger  root 
in  a  saucepan,  put  three  cups  water 
and  simmer  ginger  two  hours.  Keep  dish 
covered.  Add  more  water  if  it  boils 
away,  so  at  end  of  two  hours  there  is  a 
pint  of  liquid.  Scrub  three  lemons  and 
grate  the  yellow  into  the  liquid.  Take 
out  ginger  root  and  tie  it  in  a  little 
muslin  'bag.  Add  one  pint  boiling  water 
to  7  l'bs.  granulated  sugar,  stir  and  cook 
till  sugar  is  dissolved.  Peel,  core  and 
chop  coarsely  sour  apple  to  make  8  lbs. 
when  chopped.  Put  them  in  the  hot 
syrup  and  the  bag  of  ginger  root ;  cook 
slowly  till  apples  are  transparent,  add 
the  lemon  juice,  cook  a  little  longer,  turn 
into  hot  jars,  seal  at  once.  One  pound 
seedless  raisins  added  15  minutes  before 
finished  is  a  fine  addition. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Johnnie  was  absent  from  school  one 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  the  teacher 
received  the  following  excuse :  “Dear 
teacher,  please  excuse  Johnnie’s  absence 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  got  his  feet  wet 
coming  home  at  noon,  and  he  didn’t  have 
any  others  to  put  on.”  —  Indianapolis 
News. 


Isbells  Seeds 

DoYield  More 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 1 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you  1 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit — often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  IsbelPs  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been  i 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 
seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting;,  careful  selection,  I 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have  f 
done  this.  200,000  customers  have  proved  this  profit-  . 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year/ 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow , 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 


THIS  BOON 
mismw 

MAIL  COUPOU 

TODAY  / 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
372  Mechanic  St.  lackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  on 

Name.. . . . . . 


Address. 


TUfW  is  the  time  to 
'plan  wmr  garden 


Djreer’s 

Garden  Book 


not  only  helps  you  decide  which  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  you  want,  but  tells  you 
how  to  have  success  with  them.  The  1927 
edition  lists  everything  worth  while  in  Seeds 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  with  numerous  illustrations! 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NBaBBsssaasaaa/ 


Neze?  guide  to  (Mffi 

Hose  Culture  W- 

Above  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  new  book,  sent  free 
on  request,  giving  full  instructions  on  planting  and 
raising  roses.  Every  lover  of  roses  should  have  it. 
It  embodies  77  years’  expert  experience  in  rose 
growing.  Lists  over  500  roses,  seeds  and  plants. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  many  colored  pages 
showing  choiceroses  in  natural  colors.  Offers  8  fine 
rose  plants  for  $1.  Send  no  money.  Simply  write  for 
copy.  The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  195,  We«t  Grove,  Pa. 

Dm  gee  ROSE  S 


any  Trees  or’  5WU  0rd«-  , 

Green  ’s  ! 

CAT Xoc~y 


prices 


Filled  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  ana 
vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
direct  from  Nursery  and  save 
money.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

27-37  CREEN  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

FIELD -STILL  THE  LEADERS 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


TRAWBERRIES 


s 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 

TOWNSEND’S  £%  Catalog  Now  Ready 

’  America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fullydescribes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25 %  to  60JS 
on  every  order. 

£.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St„  Salisbury.  Bid 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING  'ASnSStSOX 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  (lowers  and  bulbs' 

Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Iht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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Guards  for  Apple  Trees 

I  had  decided  to  guard  my  young  apple 
trees  against  girdling  by  mice  and  rabbits 
during  Winter  months  by  placing  wire 
cloth-  around  each  tree,  but  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  use  of  1  lb.  of  com¬ 
mercial  aloes  mixed  with  1  gal.  of  con¬ 
centrated  lime  sulphur,  painted  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  would  act  as  a  re¬ 
pellent,  keeping  the  mice  and  rabbits 
,'away.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  being 
used  and  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
its  effectiveness.  Although  it  would  have 
'to  be  applied  every  Fall*,  it  would  be  less 
expensive  than  using  wire  cloth.  Is  1/4- 
in.  mesh  wire  small  enough  to  keep  out 
mice,  and  is  1  ft.  high  enough  for  the 
guard?  E.  J.  O. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  mouse 
•injury  is  to  get  rid  of  the  mice,  which  of 
course  means  poisoning.  The  next  best 
way  and  the  one  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  is  the  use  of  wire  guards.  A 
guard  18  in.  himh,  three  mesh  to  the 
inch,  is  about  right.  Twelve  inches  in 
height  is  hardly  high  enough,  as  snow 
will  very  frequently  fall  to  this  depth 
or  drift  higher,  and  the  mice  working 
just  beneath  the  crust  will  be  able  to  get 
over  the  guard.  Repellents  such  as  you 
describe  are  by  no  means  certain.  They 
are  at  best  a  makeshift.  Painting  to  be. 
effective  must  be  done  frequently,  four 
or  five  times  during  a  season.  h.  b.  t. 


Pruning  Vines  to  Single¬ 
stem  System 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  prune  125 
hills  of  four-year-old  grapes  this  Fall.  In 
a  recent  issue  you  printed  instructions  to 
leave  on  vines  that  did  not  bear  grapes 
this  year  for  next  year’s  crop.  My  vines 
were  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  every 
branch  bore  grapes.  What  shall  I  do? 
I  employ  the  Kniffen  system.  L.  E. 

Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y. 

It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  prune 
these  four-year  vines,  that  they  may  con¬ 
form  to  the  single-stem  Kniffen  type  of 
training.  The  fruit  of  the  past  season 
was  borne  directly  on  shoots  that  made 
all  of  their  growth  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  shoots  are  now  classed  as 
canes.  The  former  canes  from  which  the 
shoots  grew  are  now  worthless  for  fruit¬ 
ing  purposes,  but  in  some  types  of  train¬ 
ing  serve  for  some  years  to  support  the 
fruit  canes  that  arise  from  time  to  time. 
With  the  Kniffen  types  of  training,  the 
growth  older  than  one  year  is  almost 
completely  cut  away  at  each  pruning. 

In  pruning  according  to  the  Kniffen 
training,  spurs  which  are  but  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  growth,  shortened  to  a  length 
of  two  or  three  buds,  are  much  used.  The 
ideal  vine  pruned  and  trained  to  the  sin¬ 
gle-stem  four-cane  Kniffen  method  should 
include  two  canes  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son's  growth,  arising  from  just  below  the 
level  of  the  top  wire,  or  near  the  head  of 
the  vine.  One  cane  will  be  tied  in  the 
Spring  to  the  right  along  the  top  wire, 
while  the  other  will  be  tied  to  the  left. 
The  amount  and  character  of  the  cane 
growth  made  will  largely  determine  the 
number  of  buds  to  be  left  on  each  cane. 
With  especially  vigorous  vines  12  to  14 
may  be  allowed  on  each.  In  addition  to 
the  two  canes  from  the  head  two  or  more 
others  are  cut  back  to  spurs  of  two  to 
three  buds.  These  will  throw  shoots  the 
coming  season,  which  in  turn  become  the 
fruiting  canes  to  be  utilized  one  year 
from  the  present  time.  After  the  two 
canes  are  chosen  and  the  spurs  provided 
all  other  cane  growth  is  cut  cleanly  away 
in  this  location.  Just  below  the  level  of 
the  lower  wire,  two  more  canes  are  se¬ 
lected  as  above  directed  and  spurs  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  the  two  canes  to  be  tied 
along  the  lower  wire  are  pruned  two  to 
four  buds  shorter  than  the  canes  at  the 
upper  wire.  Thus  the  vines  after  prun¬ 
ing  will  have  four  fruit  canes,  two  near 
each  wire  level,  and  spurs  at  each  level 
to  provide  fruit  canes  for  1928. 

F.  E.  6« 


Improving  a  Swampy  Shore 

My  daughter  has  a  farm  on  which  is  a 
fair-sized  lake,  but  on  account  of  the  mud 
which  ranges  up  to  20  ft.  or  more  in 
depth,  out  to  the  water’s  edge,  we  cannot 
get  near  the  water  and  the  mud  and 
swamp  extends  about  100  ft.  out  in  the 
lake.  It  would  be  quite  a  job  to  fill  this 
in.  What  can  you  suggest?  It  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  property  very 
much  if  we  could  fix  it  so  we  could  get  a 
boat  on  the  lake.  MRS.  L.  o. 

New  York. 


Spray  and  Dust 

with 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


w 


'RITE  “Orchard  Brand,  ’’big  and  bold,  across  every  spray 
month — a  constant  reminder  that  it  pays  best  to  use  quality 
spray  materials.  Experience,  often  dearly  bought,  has  shown  the 
utter  waste  of  money  spent  on  spraying  labor ,  when  you  cannot 
be  positively  sure  of  the  materials.  The  uniform  high  quality  of  “Orchard 
Brand”  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  is  known  wherever  fruit  is  grown. 


Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arseni  te  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 


As  special  advice  for  1927,  we  say  to  you — Use  “DRITOMIC”  SUL¬ 
PHUR  for  all  Fungicidal  Sprays  from  Calyx  Spray  until  Harvest. 
This  is,  without  question,  the  most  effective  and  most  economical 
sulphur  spray.  The  peach  growers  of  Georgia  swear  by  it.  Apple 
growers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic.  It  has  given  them  control  of 
brown  rot  and  scab  on  the  stone  fruits  and  late  scab,  sooty  fungus, 
fly  speck  and  mildew  on  apples.  You  can  always  use  “ORCHARD 
BRAND ”  Arsenate  of  Lead  with  it,  for  control  of  chewing  insects. 

Let  us  send  you  our  “Dritomic”  folder  which  tells  the  actual 
experiences  of  orchardists.  Ask  your  dealer  for  prices. 

General  Chemical  Company 


New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-2? 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


IT’S  A  FACT! 

You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
als  you  do  your  cattle.  But  the  land 
feed  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  lime  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  ye’ar — is  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book — free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WITTE  Engines 


200, 000  allpurpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1J  to  30  H.P.  in 
iaily  use.  Sold  all 
>ver  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri- 
;an  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 
Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 


wieo 
Magneto  Equipped 


BDZZ  SAW 


One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

DTTUD1711 C  All  sizes,  ■fl* 
m  w  Mr  ILIi®  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

l?Sl  1717  Big  New  i  Uuatrated  Catalog 
»  just  out  —  shows 

complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  money  j 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

67  years  practical  experience. 

Send  name— no  ceet — oe  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping  Service • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1S93  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1893  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BE8WEEPEUI™ 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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January  1,  1927 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  rlace  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Various  School  Questions 

1.  Can  a  trustee  sell  cordwood  to  the 
district  of  which  he  is  trustee?  Whose 
duty  is  it  to  put  up  the  flag  every  A.  M.? 
8.  Is  the  regents’  test  in  silent  reading 
absolutely  essential  to  enter  high  school? 
4.  If  a  pupil  passes  every  subject  except 
history  and  silent  reading  can  he  go  in¬ 
to  high  school  on  condition  and  make  up 
subjects?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  A  trustee  must  not  be  interested  in 
any  contract  he  makes  in  behalf  of  the 
district.  A  trustee  who  sells  cordwood  to 
the  district  violates  the  above  provision 
of  law. 

2.  The  trustee  must  make  provision  for 
displaying  the  flag.  That  duty  may  be 
delegated  to  the  janitor  if  one  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  teacher  usually  has  general 
supervision  over  the  performance  of  that 
duty. 

3.  Yes,  the  test  in  silent  reading  is  now 
required. 

4.  A  pupil  may  be  permitted  to  enter 

high  school  conditionally.  It  depends  on 
x-egulations  that  may  be  established  by 
the  particular  high  scho  1.  D.  B.  D. 


Long  Distance  to  School 

We  live  in  Pennsylvania.  We  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  know  you  are  very 
interested  in  the  school  question,  so  are 
taking  this  privilege  of  writing  you.  Our 
little  girl  is  of  school  age,  but  the.  direc¬ 
tors  would  make  her  walk  l1/^  miles  in 
the  morning,  then  get  on  the  “kid  wa¬ 
gon”  and  ride  nearly  three  miles,  quite  a 
little  over  2%  miles  more  and  repeat  the 
same  performance  at  night,  making  about 
eight  miles  a  day  to  travel  to  and  from 
school,  over  rough  hilly  roads  all  the  way. 
How  far  can  they  compel  a  child  to  travel 
to  school,  whether  walking  or  riding? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  A.  H. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  school  authorities  may  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
I  have  seen  statements  where  children 
are  compelled  to  travel  17  miles  twice 
each  day  in  order  to  get  school  facilities. 

I  do  not  know  your  local  conditions. 
By  appealing  to  your  school  directors  it 
may  be  possible  for  you  to  influence  them 
to  reopen  a  school  nearer  your  home 
which  had  been  closed  because  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  falling 
below  10.  Provided  there  is  such  a 
closed  school,  and  particularly  if  there  are 
a  number  of  children  in  your  locality,  you 
and  your  neighbors  should  not  hesitate  to 
demand  convenient  school  facilities  for 
the  children. 

Reports  like  you  have  written  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous.  The  educational 
politicians  have  caused  the  trouble. 
Many  of  our  State  education  departments 
have  built  up  powerful  political  machines 
which  in  some  cases  have  been  able,  prac¬ 
tically,  to  dictate  what  kind  of  school 
laws  shall  be  passed.  These  politicians 
have  been  able  to  create  opportunities 
under  which  they  have  been  able  to  get 
laws  passed  giving  them  added  power  to 
force  consolidation  of  country  schools. 
Transport  every  country  child  you  possi¬ 
bly  can  to  a  big  centralized  or  consoli¬ 
dated  school,  is  their  slogan.  They  are 
not  concerned  much  about  the  distance 
because  they  don’t  have  to  travel  it  them¬ 
selves.  D-  B-  D- 

Age  for  Leaving  School 

What  is  the  age  limit  under  the  New 
Yark  State  law?  How  old  must  a  boy  be 
in  order  not  to  be  forced  to  attend  school? 
Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  State  that 
says  a  child  should  do  his  school  work  at 
home  or  is  it  the  teacher’s  idea? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  m. 

A  boy  residing  in  a  rural  district  may 
not  be  forced  to  attend  school  after  he  is 
14  years  of  age  provided  he  shall  have 
passed  the  eighth  grade  and  is  regularly 
and  usefully  employed.  In  order  to  leave 
school  at  this  time  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  an  employment  certificate  from 
the  certificating  officer  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  district  superintendent  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  employment  certificates 
to  applicants  who  reside  in  country  dis- 
tricts. 

No,'  the  law  does  not  specify  that 
pupils  shall  do  school  work  at  home.  The 
teacher  may  properly  supervise  such  mat¬ 
ters.  D.  B.  D. 


State  School  Money 

I  was  amazed  to  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Oct.  30,  W.  A.  B.,  of  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  question  for  proportion  of  public 
money  and  the  reply.  In  our  one-teacher 
district  with  a  valuation  of  $58,972.30 
we  have  never  received  such  amount  as 


you  state.  On  what  per  cent  are  our  dis¬ 
tricts  figured?  Last  year  we  received 
$425.76,  that  was  in  full,  public  money 
and  teacher’s  quota  combined.  If  we 
should  have  more  where  has  balance 
gone  ?  F.  D.  B. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  all  school  districts  in  the  State 
will  receive  more  public  money  this  year. 
One-teacher  districts  assessed  between 
$60,000  and  $100,000  will  receive  only 
$50  increased  aid,  just  about  enough  to 
pay  the  district’s  contribution  to  the 
teachers’  retirement  fund.  Districts  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  five  teachers  and  con¬ 
solidated  districts  will  commonly  receive 
$800  to  $1,000  per  teacher.  Districts  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  one  teacher  and  less 
than  five  teachers  will  receive  about  $600 
per  teacher.  One-teacher  country  dis¬ 
tricts  assessed  at  $20,000  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  $870.  For  each  $1,000  de¬ 
creased  assessment  below  $20,000  $6  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  will  be  added. 

Last  year  your  district  was  entitled  to 
receive  $470  less  an  amount  which  the 
department  transferred  to  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund.  Assuming  conditions  to 
be  the  same  your  district  should  receive 
about  $90  additional  aid  this  year. 

D.  B.  D. 


district.  The  collector  was  very  insistent 
in  his  demand  for  the  tax  list.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  list  before  the  trustee  had  the 
desired  information  about  State  money. 
The  collector  was  not  bonded  at  the  time 
the  information  reached  here  and  the 
trustee  found  that  the  percentage  was 
high ;  the  surplus  would  be  unusual.  The 
collector  refused  to  return  the  list  for 
correction  or  alteration.  The  trustee  is 
very  anxious  for  an  adjustment.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

A  trustee  has  authority  to  recall  and 
amend  the  tax  list  when  such  action  has 
been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Section  424  reads  : 

“Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  shall  discover  any  error  in  any 
tax  list  made  out  by  them,  they  may, 
with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  refund¬ 
ing  any  amount  that  may  have  been  im¬ 
properly  collected  on  such  tax  list,  if  the 
same  shall  be  required  by  him,  amend 
and  correct  such  tax  list,  as  directed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  law.”  D.  B.  D. 


Amending  Tax  List 

The  school  tax  this  year  was  increased 
by  1  per  cent  over  preceding  years,  the 
trustee  for  the  district  claiming  he  had 
not  received  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  State  money  to  be  apportioned  to  this 


Extending  School  Term 

We  have  always  kept  36  weeks  school 
in  our  rural  district.  Has  a  trustee  au¬ 
thority  to  raise  it  to  40  weeks  without 
consulting  the  people  of  the  district?  The 
subject  was  not  mentioned  at  the  annual 
school  meeting.  D.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

Among  his  powers  and  duties  the  trus¬ 
tee  is  authorized  to  extend  the  school 
term  beyond  the  State  minimum  of  36 
weeks.  He  may  contract  for  instruction 
over  a  term  of  40  weeks.  D.  B.  D. 


School  for  One  Pupil 

Our  school  has  been  closed ;  the  dis¬ 
trict  did  not  have  a  vote  and  did  not  know 
a  thing  about  it  until  the  trustee  got  a 
letter  stating  that  our  school  was  dis¬ 
solved  until  we  have  children  to  go.  There 
are  only  two  children  in  the  district,  and 
sme  of  them  will  be  old  enough  to  go  next 
year.  The  school  that  they  have  to  go  to 
is  about  21/£  to  3  miles,  and  we  live  where 
there  is  lots  of  snow.  For  a  week  at  a 
time  our  mail  does  not  get  through,  and 
is  not  fit  to  send  a  child  that  distance 
alone  with  Winter  like  we  have  up  here. 
There  would  be  about  three  months  in  a 
year  that  a  child  could  go.  Can  they 
command  a  child  to  walk  so  far  to  an¬ 
other  district  if  this  district  is  willing  to 
open  school  for  the  one  child?  F.  M. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  superintendent  can  close  your 
school  at  any  time.  The  authorities  con¬ 
sider  it  wasteful  to  run  a  school  for  the 
sake  of  two  or  three  pupils.  He  also  has 
power  to  reopen  the  school.  The  tax¬ 
payers  of  your  district  should  petition  the 
superintendent  to  reopen  the  school  if 
they  are  willing  to  support  it  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  convenient  school  for  the  two 
pupils.  D.  B.  D. 


Mistress  (not  liking  the  look  of  her 
new  maid)  :  “Did  you  have  any  words 
with  your  former  mistress  as  you  were 
leaving  your  last  place?”  New  Maid  (en¬ 
couragingly)  :  “Not  in  the  least,  mum.  I 
locked  her  in  the  bathroom,  and  took  all 
my  things  and  slipped  out  as  quiet  as  you 
please.” — Tit-Bits. 


ED.  H.  WITTE 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Sawing  Combinations 
and  Pumpers 

EVERYONE  thinking  about  engines, 
sawing  or  pumping  outfits,  CHEAPER 
FARM  POWER,  should  write  for  my 
new  free  catalog  today. 

Easy  Now  to  Own  a  WITTE 

New  low  prices — new  easier  terms,  new  engine  improve¬ 
ments,  150,000  WITTE  1^3  to  30  H-P.  Engines  in  daily 
use  throughout  the  world.  The  real  ALL  PURPOSE 
engine,  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  throttling  governor, 
valve-in-head  motor,  WICO  magneto,  semi-steel  construc¬ 
tion,  starts  in  any  kind  of  weather,  simple  to  run,  LIFE¬ 
TIME  GUARANTEE. 

57  years  experience. 

$500  Profit 

That’s  what  Robert  Reed,  Tennessee, 
made  the  first  season  sawing  cords. 

Log  and  Tree  Saws,  Power  Saws  and  Po’rtable 
Engine  all  in  one.  The  first  step  is  for  you  to  write 

th  W/lTTI«f  ^or  new  FREE  book.  Explains  all  about 
W  V  1  J.  M.  ill  sawing  outfits,  complete  with  famous  WITTE 
all  fuel  engine.  Practical  suggestions 


Big  Profits 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas! 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomical,  dependable  power  is  felt  by  the 
producer  who  is  faced  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  labor  costs.  WITTE  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor  ENGINES  answer  this  important 
question  perfectly — now  an  economical, 
dependable  power  plant  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Today  the  WITTE  ENGINE  sells  at 
the  lowest  price  in  history.  Into  this 
WITTE  has  gone  the  ripe  experience  of 
57  years — over  150,000  users  all  over  the 
world  have  placed  upon  it  their  stamp  of 
approval.  You,  too,  can  put  a  WITTE 
on  your  place,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  represents  the  Standard  of  Power. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor,  the 
original  and  leader  of  the  throt- 
tling  governor  type.  An  even, 
wrf"''  ~~ —  steady  speed  with  a  big 

.  n.  surplus  of  power  for  the 
.  ^  x  heavy  loads. 


for  you.  HOW  to  saw  your  own 
timber  or  hire  out  to  neighbors.  57 
years  experience  to  help  you.  I  make 
outfits  for  every  need — sell  direct  at 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  easy 
terms.  My  portable  outfit  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  money  maker;  easily  saws  15  cords  a  day;  changes  to  tree 
saw  in  3  minutes  ;  power  for  all  other  jobs  around  the  place. 


WICO  Magneto 


2c  Per  Hour 


-the  most  perfect  system  of 
high  tension  ignition  known. 
Makes  starting  easy,  even 
at  40  below  zero. 


Other  Outfits 

Small  and  large,  money 
makers,  such  as  the  mount¬ 
ed  3-in-l  saw  rig,  home  buzz 
saw  outfit  and  saw  frame. 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  An  all¬ 
purpose  outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine 
can  be  attached  to  Pumps,  Grinders,  etc. 


1 

Vi  [yff** 

The  minimum  in  fuel  consumption — the 
WITTE  ENGINE  burns  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line,  gas-oil,  distillate  or  gas  at  a  fuel 
cost  of  less  than  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Simple,  troubleproof  and  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator  and  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor,  square,  protected  tank  and  die 
cast  removable  bearings. 

ED.  H.  WITTE 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my 
part,  your  big  Free  Catalog  and  information  on 
your  Easy  Terms  Proposition. 


mm  mm  mm  I  WANT  TO  GIVE  YOU  THIS  NEW  Name  . 

B  1^^  ENGINE  BOOK.  My  big  free  catalog 

■■  IK  ■■  ■■  in  colors  tells  all  about  the  new  WITTE 

jji  A  >$*,  t  improvements  and  new  sales  terms.  It  . 

■  m  ■  tells  about  the  application  of  power  to 

all  farm  problems.  It  is  really  a  mechanical  education  to  read  Address 
this  book,  for  I  have  written  it  after  a  lifetime  of  practical 
experience.  No  matter  if  you  have  my  old  catalog — write  to¬ 
day.  Do  not  think  of  buying  ANY  ENGINE,  SAWING  RIG  . 

or  PUMPING  OUTFIT  until  you  have  got  all  these  facts. 

Simply  send  name  today — no  cost — no  obligation.  Interested  in 

UflTTEr  rNOIKir  UlODIfC  1899  Witte  Bldg  .  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

fill  It  tnulnt  nuilivo  1899  Empire  Bldo  PITTSBURGH.  PA  . 

( Founded  in  1 870)  1899  Witte  8ld«-  sflN  FRANCISCO,  CAl.  y 

3-HOUR  SHIPPING  SERVICE  . 


<Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BLANKETS  ^USELESS 

A  blanket  does  not  keep 
out  the  cold — it  only  helps 
to  keep  in  the  heat — and 
for  a  very  short  time. 
When  you  shut  off  your 
motor  it  grows  colder 
and  colder. 


You  can’t  prevent  the  cold 
but  you  can  prevent  froz¬ 
en  radiators  by  the  proper 
use  of  FreezFoil  [Dena¬ 
tured  Alcohol]  known  and 
used  for  years  by  millions 
of  motorists.  Ask  your 
Service  Station. 


Where  You 
See  This  Sign 
— Expert  Rad¬ 
iator  Service 


FreezFoil  is  not  a  motor-damaging  com¬ 
pound —  it  is  highest  test  completely  de¬ 
natured  alcohol— sold  under  various 
trade  names  by  members  of  the  In  dust  rial 
Alcohol  Manufacturers  Association  who 
are  licensed  to  use  the  trade  mark  below 
in  connection  with  their  own  brand. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 
MFRS.  ASS’N,  Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  RADIATOR 


ft 


l  ZERO 


Vt 

Highest  Test 
Completely  Denatured  Itcohoh 


TRUCK, FRUIT,  FARMS 

DAIRY  and  POULTRY  1  Hl\lUO 


Forty  acres  up,  with  house  and  other  buildings, 
land  all  cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow  at  $25.00  to 
$60.00  per  acre.  Very  easy  terms.  Vegetables  are 
grown  here  all  the  year  round.  Milk  sells  $5.80  per 
hundred.  Summer  vegetables  are  sold  right  in  the 
South  at  a  larger  profit  than  winter  vegetables 
bring  in  the  North.  We  have  real  farmland  with 
sandy  clay  sub-soil.  Best  and  cheapest  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  Our  public  Cold  Storage  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Bureau  will  be  a  great  advantage.  Satsuma 
oranges  thrive  on  our  red  clay  hill  lands  better 
than  any  other  section.  Write  for  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


m 


SAVE  MONEY 


Before  you  buy  any  Fencing.Gates, Steel 
Posts ,  BarbWire,  Roofing  or  Paints ,  get 
my  Big  New  Catalog  and  see  the  money  my 

.Direct-From-Factory-FreightPaid 

plan  of  dealing  will  save  you. 

,  OverOne  Million  satisfied  customers. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  this  Money-Savinjr  book  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  My  quality  highest— my 
prices  lowest.  Orders  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

>  Dept.  4316  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates.  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 


KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


-*-E> 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

climate.  State  size  farm  wanted,  amount  to  invest.  Can 
supply  you.  \Y.  L.  ENGLISH*  Aiiterlcue*  Georgia 


Notes  from  Colorado 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  has  en¬ 
joyed  one  of  the  longest  Indian  Summers 
in  many  years  and  at  this  writing,  Dec. 
5,  it  is  still  warm  and  pleasant.  This 
pleasant  weather  induced  me  to  motor 
north  from  Denver  to  the  newly  opened 
oil  field  and  beyond.  In  fact  we  went, 
as  near  as  I  could  determine,  over  the 
ground  that  was  once  the  abiding  place  of 
our  editor.  This  section  is  no  longer  a 
cattle  range,  but  has  been  transformed 
into  sugar  farms,  sprouting  oil  and  gas 
wells.  This  immediate  section  has  be¬ 
come  the  oil  and  gas  tank  as  well  as  the 
sugar  bowl  of  Colorado.  One  of  the 
sugar  companies  operating  15  refineries 
between  Denver  and  the  Wyoming  State 
line,  has  just  made  its  final  payment  to 
its  growers  of  beets  for  this  season — 
amounting  to  over  $33,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  oil,  and  several  other  staple  crops, 
taken  from  the  soil  of  this  one-time  desert 
country,  is  not  known  at  present.  This 
same  section  has  not  failed  for  years  to 
win  first  honors  at  any  and  all  agricul¬ 
tural  expositions  where  it  has  exhibited 
its  produets.  And  this  was  once  the  deso¬ 
late  spot  Mr.  Collingwood  told  us  about 
not  so  very  long  ago.  The  sugar  making 
industry  and  the  oil  wells  have  been  the 
means  of  turning  Northern  Colorado  in¬ 
to  a  network  of  railways  and  highways. 
Its  population  has  doubled  in  five  years 
past.  The  Moffat  railway  tunnel,  over 
six  miles  long,  which  will  connect  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  Colorado,  by  a  saving 
of  many  miles,  will  be  ready  for  trains 
next  July. 

A  friend  residing  in  Western  Colorado 
writes  Nov.  25  :  “I  am  still  picking  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  and  getting  50c  a 
pint  box.”  Ours  have  been  blooming,  and 
our  rhubarb  is  making  new  growth  as 
have  the  climbing  roses  and  Clematis ; 
lilacs,  too,  are  swelling  buds.  Newly 
hatched  grasshoppers  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  and  earthworms  are  working 
close  to  surface. 

The  exhibit  of  potatoes  at  the  seed 
show  held  recently  at  Colorado  Springs 
was  the  most  wonderful  the  writer  has 
yet  seen.  The  major  part  including 
sweepstake  prizes  went  to  San  Luis  Val¬ 
ley,  Col.,  growers,  although  several  other 
States  staged  exhibits.  Potato  prices  are 
holding  up  well,  but  Pall  and  Winter 
apples  are  down  below  cost  of  production, 
with  no  real  sales.  While  secretary  of 
a  Fruit  Growers'  Association  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  growers  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  trees  to  overbear.  They  not 
only  injure  the  trees,  but  demoralize 
prices  as  well,  and  their  season’s  labor 
is  thrown  away.  Better  a  half  than  a 
full  crop  any  year. 

An  aggregation  of  Middle  West  farm¬ 
ers  visited  Colorado  recently  to  look  in¬ 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets ;  the  mag¬ 
net  has  drawn  many  to  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  which  is  to  be  opened  to  sugar 
culture  next  season,  a  company  prom¬ 
ising  to  construct  a  million  dollar  re¬ 
finery  if  sufficient  acreage  of  beets  can 
be  assured.  The  average  altitude  of  this 
valley  is  7.100  ft.  above  sea  level ;  it  is 
almost  110  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  24  miles.  Its  soil,  altitude  and 
sure  water  supply  give  it  advantage  in 
the  production  of  hardy  field  and  garden 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  peas,  head 
lettuce  and  cauliflower.  Small  fruits  do 
exceedingly  well.  Oats  and  wheat  attain 
their  highest  perfection.  Artesian  water 
and  natural  gas  are  obtained  at  shal¬ 
low  depth.  Thousands  of  acres  of  field 
peas  are  grown  in  this  valley  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  and  lambs  which  bring  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  market.  In  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  valley  rises  the  famous 
Rio  Grande  River  forming  (further 
south)  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  long  spell  of  Spring-like  weather 
has  created  an  epidemic  of  sickness,  and 
as  moisture  is  needed  badly  everybody, 
including  the  farmer,  is  praying  for  a 
change  in  the  weather.  Even  a  blizzard 
would  be  welcome  in  order  to  break  the 
monotony  and  leave  a  deposit  of  snow 
to  lay  the  dust.  g.  w.  iiuber. 

Colorado. 


Docking  Airedales 

A  recent  inquirer  asked  at  what  age 
you  should  cut  Airedales’  tails.  I  think 
1  am  competent  to  say.  as  I  have  sold 
over  $1,000  worth  of  them.  Formerly  I 
had  a  man  from  the  kennels  come  and 
cut  them  and  that  cost  $2.  or  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Now  my  husband  cuts  them 
with  a  very  sharp  pocket  knife  when 
they  are  from  four  to  seven  days  old. 
It  is  done  so  quickly  they  do  not  even 
whimper ;  perhaps  one  or  two  drops  of 
blood.  The  dam  licks  them  and  in  two 
days  they  are  all  healed.  If  you  wait 
until  the"  gristle  in  the  tail  becomes  bone 
it  hurts  more  and  is  longer  healing. 

Long  Island.  A.  G.  S. 


Styptic  for  Dubbed  Combs 

What  can  I  put  on  chicken’s  combs  to 
keep  them  from  bleeding?  I  want  to 
cut  them.  M.  A.  c. 

Oraddockville,  Va. 

Bleeding  may  be  checked  from  dubbed 
combs  by  the  application  of  cold  water 
or  snow,  or  the  hot  iron  or  by  such  fluid 
hemostatics  as  Monsel’s  solution  applied 
upon  a  pledget  of  cotton.  M.  b.  d. 


The  “U.  S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray  soles, 
uppers  in  red  or  black. 
They  come  in  knee  to 
hip  lengths 


Tough— flexible 

the  result  of  75  years  experience 
in  bootmaking  -  -  - 


IT  takes  elastic,  tough  rubber 
to  stand  the  constant  kicking 
around  a  boot  gets  on  the  farm. 
And  that’s  the  quality  of  rubber 
you  find  in  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots. 

And  there’s  extra  strength  in 
the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot 
from  top  to  toe.  The  sole  is  over¬ 
size — as  tough  as  the  tread  of  a 


tire.  And  in  the  carcass,  at  every 
point  where  wear  is  hardest,  are 
embedded  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  rubber  and  fabric 
reinforcements.  No  other  boot 
has  so  many! 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  are  as  husky  as  they  look.  They 
fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better.  Get 
a  pair  and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.  S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Either  red 
or  black — 4  or  5  buckles 


■> 


BLUE  RIBBON 

Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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“DAVID  AND  GOLIAR 

Part  II 

I  saw  Uncle  Daniel  and  Deacon  Drake 
drive  off  down  the  road,  old  Cherry 
trudging  behind.  Then  I*  went  in  to  get 
my  supper.  There  was  brown  bread  and 
homemade  cheese,  a  fish  ball  left  over 
from  dinner  and  a  glass  of  skim-milk ! 
Who  shall  say  that  it  did  not  contain  the 
needed  vitamins  for  a  growing  boy?  And 
I  expected  to  eat  a  couple  of  apples  be¬ 
fore  bedtime.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  you  good  people  will  enjoy  a  more 
elaborate  meal  on  Christmas  Eve,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  delicate  music.  The 
sound  which  helped  to  “make  digestion 
wait  on  appetite”  with  me  was  a  sound 
scolding  from  my  aunt.  She  was  greatly 
shocked  at  my  conduct  and  gave  me  a 
sound  talking  to. 

“Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,” 
she  remarked  and  I  was  commanded  to 
sit  by  the  stove  and  read  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  un¬ 
canny  things  about  life  is  to  sit  in  some 
lonely  farmhouse  on  one  of  these  queer 
Winter  nights  when  singular  noises  come, 
with  a  deaf  person.  I  have  been  denied 
that  experience  except  when  I  sit  alone, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  something 
of  a  nervous  strain  to  sit  with  one  who 
cannot  hear  you  and  yet  keeps  looking  at 
you  as  if  he  was  able  through  some  ter¬ 
rible  power  to  read  your  thought.  Very 
likely  there  is  a  difference  in  deaf  people. 
My  aunt  was  not  usually  troubled  with 
any  “inferior  complex.”  She  was  “just 
as  smart  as  anybody  and  smarter  than 
most,”  but  tonight  with  that  money  in 
her  stocking  she  was  nervous,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  fearsome  and  nervous  deaf 
woman  is  no  pleasant  companion,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  is  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion !  Very  likely  that  package  of  money 
burned  her  foot  like  a  hot  iron.  She  sat 
there  imagining  that  all  the  robbers  in 
the  county  knew  just  where  the  cash  was 
located.  First  she  tried  to  determine 
whether  she  was  safer  with  the  shades 
down  or  raised.  She  pulled  them  down. 
Then  she  thought  the  robber  might  sneak 
up  to  the  window  without  being  seen,  and 
she  pushed  them  up.  Then  she  put  out 
the  lamp  so  no  one  could  look  into  the 
room,  and  we  sat  together  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  doors  were  locked.  You  can 
if  you  like  imagine  what  it  meant  to  sit 
there  in  the  dark  with  that  hard  metallic 
voice  running  on,  but  with  no  way  to 
reply.  The  gray  cat  lay  behind  the 
stove.  That  cat  had  brains.  She  would 
act  like  a  watch  dog  to  warn  her  deaf 
mistress  whenever  some  visitor  entered 
the  yard  or  knocked  at  the  door.  The  old 
grandfather’s  clock  in  the  corner  ticked 
away  slowly  checking  off  the  passing  time. 
It  was  a  strange,  lonely  vigil,  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  I  had  my  uncle’s  word  for 
it  that  Santa  Claus  would  pass  us  by.  It 
occurred  to  me  rather  curiously  that  $50 
and  its  preservation  could  make  such  a 
change  in  our  lives.  I  know  I  fell  to 
wondering  if  after  all  it  really  paid  to 
be  rich  when  money  brought  so  much 
trouble  into  life. 

'  It  was  close  to  10  o’clock,  and  Uncle 
Daniel  had  not  returned.  It  was  long 
past  my  bedtime,  and  I  had  nodded  sev¬ 
eral  times,  only  to  be  roused  by  my  aunt’s 
vigorous  finger  as  she  prodded  me  into 
remembrance  that  I  represented  the  men 
folks  in  that  household.  Suddenly  the 
gray  cat  started  up  from  her  nap — put 
her  head  at  one  side,  listened  a  moment 
and  then  went  and  rubbed  against  my 
aunt’s  chair.  I  knew  the  signal  well. 

Someone  was  coming ! 

My  aunt  and  I  crept  to  the  window, 
and  we  saw  a  man  turn  in  from  the  road 
and  walk  slowly  up  to  the  farmhouse ! 
The  moon  was  obscured,  but  I  certainly 
saw  a  great  white  bandage  tied  around 
the  man’s  throat  and  lower  face  !  Out  in 
the  barn  under  the  hay  I  had  hidden  a 
dime  novel  called  “The  Headless  Horse¬ 
man.”  In  sudden  terror  I  decided  that 
he  had  come  to  steal  the  money ! 

“A  robber !”  exclaimed  my  aunt. 
“Scrooge  down  out  of  sight !” 

Just  as  I  scrooged  down  I  saw  in  my 
aunt’s  chair  my  precious  bean  shooter. 
The  lady  had  evidently  been  sitting  on  it 
— to  keep  the  dreadful  thing  from  view. 
Then  there  came  to  me  in  a  sudden  flash 
the  story  that  Rotheus  Reed  had  told — of 
the  boy  who  used  his  sling  to  blind  the 
robbers  while  Pa  beat  them  Up.  Here 
was  my  only  chance  to  imitate  David  and 
do  some  great  things  for  the  household.  My 
Aunt  had  “scrooged”  down  below  the  win¬ 
dow  sill,  and  I  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  to  her  chair  and  took  the  bean 
shooter.  She  was  too  terrified  to  stop 
me.  By  this  time  the  “robber”  had 
reached  the  door  and  had  begun  to  pound 
upon  it.  I  had  my  bean  shooter,  but 
where  was  the  ammunition?  Suddenly  I 
saw  the  salt  dish  on  the  table  and  nearby 
a  cruet  full  of  pepper!  The  very  thing! 
I  tore  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  Boston 
Journal — our  family  paper — poured  out 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper,  wrapped  the 
paper  around  it,  fitted  it-  into  my  bean 
shooter  and  crawled  silently  out  through 
the  kitchen  into  the  shed.  Under  other 
circumstances  my  aunt  would  _  have 
whipped  me  then  and  there  for  this  de¬ 
struction  of  property — but  I  will  ask  you 
what  could  the  sternest  disciplinarian  do 
crouching  under  a  window  with  a  robber 


at  the  door  and  $50  in  her  stocking?  The 
shed  was  wider  than  the  house,  with  a 
window  at  the  corner  so  that  one  could 
stand  at  it  and  get  a  good  view  of  the 
front  door.  There  was  one  broken  pane 
with  an  old  sack  stuffed  in  it.  This  I 
pulled  gently  out  and  took  a  side  look  at 
the  robber.  He  had  pounded  and  kicked 
on  the  door,  and  now  he  came  to  look  in 
at  the  window  where  my  aunt  was  hiding. 
I  clearly  saw  that  terrible  bandage 
around  his  neck  and  face  as  he  started  to 
peer  into  the  room.  Here  was  the  one 
chance  in  life  to  play  David.  I  took  as 
good  aim  as  possible,  pulled  back  the  rub¬ 
ber  as  far  as  I  could  and  let  fly  through 
that  broken  pane. 

It  was  a  fine  shot.  That  package  of 
salt  and  pepper  hit  the  robber  right  above 
that  awful  bandage  and  broke  and  scat¬ 
tered  like  a  shell.  There  was  a  dreadful 
roar  of  pain.  The  robber  put  both  hands 
to  his  eyes  and  went  staggering  and 
twisting  away  from  the  house.  He  caught 
up  a  handful  of  snow  to  rub  his  eyes  and 
when  at  last  he  reached  the  road  he  ran 
off,  groaning  and  I  regret  to  say  swear¬ 
ing  as  he  ran. 

When  I  went  back  to  warm  my  hands 
at  the  stove  I  think  my  aunt  had  the  im¬ 


pulse  of  her  life  to  show  real  affection.  If 
she  had  only  known  how  to  do  it  I  think 
she  would  have  caught  me  up  and  kissed 
me  and  rocked  with  me  beside  the  stove. 
But  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Af¬ 
fection  was  tied  to  duty  with  a  strong 
chain,  and  could  not  get  free.  And  so 
she  took  the  bean  shooter  away  from  me 
and  said  in  her  severest  tone  : 

“Wasting  salt  and  pepper  like  that. 
You’ll  get  your  death  of  cold  and  that 
means  mullein  tea  and  a  mustard  plas¬ 
ter  !” 

And  then  came  Uncle  Daniel  driving 
into  the  yard.  He  was  tired  and  cold,  so 
he  left  the  job  of  unharnessing  old  Hero 
to  me,  while  he  went  in  to  warm  up. 
When  I  followed  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
at  me  in  a  new  way  and  did  not  even  ask 
if  I  had  watered  Hero  and  given  him  a 
good  bed.  Evidently  my  aunt  had  told 
the  story.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  wo.  have  been  ordered  to  bed,  but 
sti-ange  to  say  I  was  invited  to  “draw  up” 
to  the  table  and  have  a  cup  of  “cambric 
coffee.”  The  “coffee”  was  made  from 
dried  carrots,  but  it  was  evidently  drink 
brewed  for  a  hero,  and  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  a  hero  whether  the  tonic 
principle  was  grown  in  our  old  garden  or 
in  “sunny  Cathay?”  My  economical  aunt 
was  inclined  to  give  me  a  spoonful  of  the 
carrot  extract  lost  in  a  cup  of  milk,  but 
my  uncle,  with  his  own  hand  nearly 
emptied  the  coffee  pot  into  my  cup.  I 
have  seen  Christmas  Eve  come  and  go 
many  times  since  then,  but  so  far  as  I 


can  remember  that  is  the  only  time  I 
could  qualify  as  hero  of  the  evening,  or 
feel  that  I  had  really  played  the  part  of 
David. 

I  always  did  believe  in  striking  the  iron 
when  it  is  hot,  and  something  told  me 
that  my  pepper  and  salt  had  warmed 
something  besides  that  robber’s  eyes.  The 
thought  came  to  me  as  I  pulled  off  my 
old  boots.  So  I  just  pulled  off  my  stock¬ 
ings,  too,  and  with  a  clothes  pin  hung 
them  on  the  line  stretched  back  of  the 
stove !  A  good  time  to  make  a  Santa 
Claus  suggestion,  I  reasoned.  Then 
barefooted  I  ran  through  the  cold  kitchen, 
up  the  cold  stairs  and  jumped  into  bed — 
to  undress  under  the  quilt !  That  carrot 
coffee  kept  me  awake  for  a  time,  and  in 
the  room  below  I  heard  my  uncle  roaring 
to  my  aunt : 

“I  didn’t  think  the  boy  had  it  in  him  ! 
I  guess  we  must  let  him  have  his  presents 
• — lie’s  earned  them  !”  and  off  I  went  in¬ 
to  happy  dreams. 

#  *  *  *  # 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Santa  Claus 
does  not  forget  a  hero.  When  I  ran 
down  stairs  the  next  morning  to  start  a 
fire  in  the  kitchen  stove — I  found  under 
or  beneath  my  stockings  a  new  pair  of 
boots  with  red  tops,  a  small  bootjack,  a 
molasses  popcorn  ball,  a  jack-knife,  a 
pair  of  mittens  and,  strangest  gift  of  all, 
a  yard  of  stiff  rubber  cord — enough  to 
make  half  a  dozen  bean  shooters.  The 
minister  had  preached  a  sermon  showing 
what  great  things  came  to  David  as  a 


EWorld 

thinks  well  of 

Buick 


EACH  NEW  YEAR  tinds  Buick 
still  more  firmly  established 
in  public  favor* 

Old  friends  remain,  new  friends 
are  won  by  this  famous  motor  car* 
Brilliant  achievement  is  the  basis 
for  this  high  regard* 

Today,  Buick  has  an  engine  vibra¬ 
tionless  beyond  belief,  the  century’s 
finest  contribution  to  the  pleasure 
of  motoring* 

And  a  score  of  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  testify  to  the  never-ceasing 
search  by  Buick  for  the  new  and 


better  thing*  The  Sealed  Chassis, 
Vacuum-Cleaned  Crankcase 
and  Thermostatic  Circulation 
Control  are  typical  examples* 

Buick  could  not  offer  so  much  at 
so  moderate  a  price,  if  the  world 
did  not  buy  so  many  Buicks,  and 
if  the  savings  of  great  volume 
were  not  continually  poured  back 
into  Buick  quality* 

Look  to  leadership  for  value* 
Only  a  very  satisfactory  motor  car 
could  have  held  first  place  for 
nine  consecutive  years ! 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  /  *  /  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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BOLENS  Tractor 


Does  Garden 
Plowing, Seed¬ 
ling,  Cultivating  and 
Dawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it  needs 
is  a  guiding  hand. 


Gasoline  power  does  the 
work.  Attachments  for  differ¬ 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispens¬ 
able  features.  patented  arched 
axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
etc.  Ask  about  our  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  623  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON.  W1S. 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  ol  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

HE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  tlie  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 


x  31 H  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more .  OOe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . <i«e  each 

Price  in  lott  of  12  or  more . Too  each 

Price  in  lots  of  0  or  more . . Tf»e  each 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request, 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


TANNED 


and  made  into  rugs,  scarfs, 
coats,  etc.,  and  your  game  heads 
mounted.  Over  60  years’  experience 
with  furs  is  your  assurance  of  reliability  and 
best  workmanship. 

FREE  CATALOG  give,  full  Information 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
Workmanship  Guaranteed 

H.  WILLARD.  SON  &  COMPANY 

Dept  1  0  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


FURS 


uiruccT  market 
niuncoi  prices 

better  (Trading  and  MORE 
MONEY  for  your  catch. 
FREE  price  list. 


FUERST  4  STEINLAUF.  156  W.  26th  SI.  J NewYork.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RAW  FURS  JBPSlSK'SK 

Postage  refunded.  We  hold  separate.  Get  our  flat  de- 
llnite  prices.  STERNS'  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WE  PAY 

free. 


up  to  S20  Dark  Mink  ;  Muskrats.  42.00: 
Weasel.  St.50;  Skunk,  42.25.  Price  list 

l’F.RItlS  A  CO..  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry, 

PRICE  $1,50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


result  of  throwing  that  stone  with  good 
aim. '  It  seemed  to  me  at  that  moment 
that  a  wise  use  of  pepper  and  salt  had 
also  led  to  great  things.  Yet  I  quickly 
learned  how  evanescent  is  the  halo  around 
the  head  of  a  hero.  For,  while  we  were 
eating  breakfast  we  saw  Rotheus  Reed 
turn  into  our  lane.  He  walked  right  in 
and  sat  beside  the  stove.  It  gave  me  a 
shock  to  see  there  was  a  bandage  around 
his  face  and  his  eyes  were  red  and  dim. 

“Uncle  Daniel,”  he  said,  “it  ain’t  for 
me  to  spread  discord  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  I  come  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
good  will,  but  is  it  right?” 

We  all  knew  better  than  to  ask  what 
“it”  represented.  Mr.  lleed  wanted  to 
tell  it  himself. 

“Last  night  right  after  supper  I  Avas 
struck  with  a  jumpin’  toothache  right  in 
that  holler  back  tooth  of  mine.  Nobody 
knows  the  agony  I  suffered.  It  got  worse 
and  worse.  My  Avife  put  on  a  bandage 
and  I  used  campfire  but  no  use.  Guess 
I  got  cold  in  it  down  to  the  school  house. 
Long  about  10  o’clock  my  wife  happened 
to  think  of  this  Magic  ile  you’re  the 
agent  for — so  I  put  on  my  clothes  and 
come  for  a  bottle.  House  was  closed 
and  thinks  I,  they  must  be  abed.  So,  I 
started  to  look  in  the  Avinder  but  just 
then  there  come  a  charge  of  bird  shot  or 
something.  It  hit  me  right  in  the  face, 
just  about  blinded  me.  I  ask  you  uoav. 
Uncle  Daniel — is  that  the  way  to  treat  a 
neighbor — or  ain’t  it?” 

And  then  they  all  looked  at  me ! 

“Heroes  as  great  have  died  and  yet 
shall  fade  !” 

I  had  read  that  in  an  old  copy  of 
Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad.  It  was 
all  I  could  think  of. 

They  all  looked  at  me !  And  a  happy 
thought  came  into  my  mind. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Reed  made  it  so  clear 
about  David  hitting  Goliar  with  a  sling 
and  Avlfen  Avhat  we  thought  Avas  a  robber 
came  and  peeked  in  the  winder — why 
what  could  I  do?” 

And  right  there  the  orator  in  Rotheus 
Reed  rose  above  the  toothache. 

“Sho !  Quite  a  listener  ain’t  ye?  I 
must  have  made  a  great  hit  in  my 
speech.  A  smart  boy,  says  I.  Takes  in 
a  good  pint  like  a  sponge  takes  water. 
Noay,  Uncle  Daniel,  what  about  that 
Magic  ile?” 

Uncle  Daniel  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
Rennie’s  Magic  Oil.  A  great  remedy 
that.  I  wonder  where  it  has  gone  to. 
My  aunt  took  a  little  pellet  of  cotton, 
soaked  it  in  the  linament  and  Mr.  Reed 
tucked  it  into  his  hollow  tooth.  The  oil 
must  have  been  Avell  named,  for  within 
five  minutes  the  sufferer  Avas  saying : 

“Well.  Mis’  Reed,  since  you  ask  me.  I 
guess  I  will  have  a  couple  of  them  flap- 
jacks.” 

I  consider  it  a  very  close  call  for  a 
hero’s  reputation  but  somehow  Ave  slipped 
through,  and  when  Rotheus  Reed  started 
home  he  came  out  to  the  barn  where  I 
Avas  combing  old  Hero  and  actually  gave 
me  10  cents  as  a  Christmas  present.  You 
see  these  orators  are  quite  as  susceptible 
as  Goliar  was  when  you  can  drive  the 
right  sort  of  a  compliment  into  their 
brain.  But  playing  the  part  of  David 
has  its  dangers,  too.  H.  av.  c. 


Appraising  a  Farm 

I  am  contemplating  buying  a  farm  in 
the  Berkshire  hills,  about  150  acres,  most 
of  which  is  uncultivated  or  Avoodlands,  in¬ 
cluding  stock,  tools,  cattle,  etc.,  but  there 
|  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  farm.  Will  you  inform 
me  of  any  approved  standard  by  which 
one  may  ascertain  the  real  A’alue  of  a 
farm?  Or  is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  ap¬ 
praiser  Avho  would  appraise  a  farm  on 
an  unbiased  business  basis?  J.  N. 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  approved  stan- 
dai’d  by  which  one  can  make  an  appraisal 
on  land.  Land  values  and  especially 
farm  values  are  of  course  based  on  a 
number  of  considerations — the  size  of 
the  farm,  the  condition  of  its  soil,  the 
length  of  time  since  it  was  cultivated, 
the  last  crop  that  Avas  groAvn  there,  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  the  building,  labor, 
and  a  dozen  other  things  Avould  have  to 
be  considered  in  making  such  an  ap¬ 
praisal.  One  usual  plan  is  to  find  from 
the  tax  list,  the  system  of  making  as¬ 
sessments  and  the  assessed  value  of  near¬ 
by  property.  That  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  itself,  but  is  useful  in  connection 
with  other  plans.  It  often  happens  that 
rhe  county  farm  manager  Avill  help  in 
making  such  an  appraisal,  either  doing  it 
himself  or  recommending  some  one  who 
Avon  Id  do  it  reasonably.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  such  property  has  been  ap¬ 
praised  by  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  and  their  appraisals  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  conservative.  It  is  not  very 
safe  for  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  make 
such  an  appraisal  himself  or  to  trust  to 
the  local  real  estate  agent,  and  all  things 
considered,  bis  best  move  would  be  to 
consult  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  and  be 
guided  largely  by  him  in  making  bis  es¬ 
timate. 
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Just  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch 
long.  It  is  safe. 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attach 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  will  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  theTerra- 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — 1  to  20  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum¬ 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  w’ith  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

S  tdte _ _ _ 

Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 


’THE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied*  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’3  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 


Guilt  like  a  $200  set 


jfclRACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  & 
CLEAR 


Send  ™ 
for  .  U 
Proof  ! 


BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

s»ALiRACOWS 

soll<*  Users  everywhere  report  it  gets  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 

Jt]  IH»  ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperforms  $100  to  $200  sets. 

lone ' 


Some  have  heard  Europe,  So.  America.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  small  cheap  sets. 
Unless  trial  proves  it  MOST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
‘POWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  sets,  don’t  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  B  “ 


ONE  DIAL 
CONTROL 

Model  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  also  of¬ 
fered  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  5’s  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im- 

firovements  at 
ower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 

Bakelite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully  > 
finished  in  walnut  to  match  cabinetstCon-  ■ 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables:  features  (  too  I 
numerous  to  mention)  of  high-priced  sets,  • 

Send  Now  For  Latest  Literature  f  ADDRESS: 


f  WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

to  user-agenta 
who  show  the 
set  to  friends.  J 

DEALERS 
WRITER 


.Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  i/2! 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  2a~“S 


Save  or  make 
much  money 

on  set9,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for 
AMAZING  OFFER.  Radio’s  most  marvelous  value 
^  in  a  big  FULLY  GUARANTEED  5-tube.  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 
^MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
|  555  -H  Miraco  Bldg.*  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
J  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
I  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 

NAME: 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimifiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiifimiiiiiimiiii 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **. square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  tot 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiseio  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  pathetically  in¬ 
sulting  to  watch  the  antics  of  the  New  York 
school  authorities  and  their  parasites  over  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  school  legislation.  They  seem  to  have 
backed  out  of  those  charges  against  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  and  are  claiming  remarkable 
things  for  what  is  called  the  Cole  law.  Now  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  did  not  oppose  those  features 
of  the  Cole  bill  which  insure  larger  sums  of  money 
for  the  schools,  but  they  did  oppose  and  still  oppose 
the  injustice  of  the  distribution  of  this  money.  The 
evident  design  was  slowly  to  strangle  the  district 
school  instead  of  killing  it  with  a  club  as  the  Down- 
ing-Porter  bill  would  have  done.  It  is,  essentially, 
a  form  of  bribery — the  crafty  use  of  public  money 
after  finding  that  force  was  impossible.  The  idea  is 
to  use  the  vote  of  the  town  to  overpower  the  vote 
of  the  outlying  districts  and  thus  force  the  latter 
into  a  combination  which  they  do  not  want.  When¬ 
ever,  after  a  fair  discussion  and  understanding,  the 
country  people  vote  to  enter  such  consolidation,  no 
one  can  object,  hut  in  most  cases  there  is  no  such 
understanding,  and  the  outlying  districts  are  being 
forced  against  their  will.  In  several  cases  the  R. 
S.  I.  S.  has  prevented  such  action  simply  by  ex¬ 
plaining  just  what  the  scheme  means.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  that  very  thing,  do  it  openly  and  fairly, 
and  in  so  doing  will  render  the  greatest  service  to 
the  rural  people.  If  the  school  authorities  imagine 
that  they  are  deceiving  these  honest  and  hard-headed 
farmers  in  all  this  plausible  talk  about  tax  reduc¬ 
tion,  they  should  guess  again  and  explain,  if  they 
can,  why  the  smaller  schools  are  unjustly  treated  in 
the  money  distribution. 

❖ 

WATERLOO  in  Belgium  is  famous  as  the  place 
where  fate  decided  that  Napoleon  should  end 
his  glorious  days  in  defeat.  The  name  has  become 
a  synonym  of  complete  defeat  or  failure.  Waterloo 
is  famous  for  the  English — infamous  for  the  French. 
The  name  clings.  There  are  in  this  country  10 
Waterloos,  in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York  and  Ohio. 

What’s  in  a  name?  More  than  you  think.  The 
original  Waterloo  lay  in  the  track  of  the  Great  War. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  and  the 
mayor  calls  for  contributions  to  pay  for  restoring 
the  hall.  The  town  of  Waterloo,  Nebraska,  a  farm 
hamlet  of  about  400  people,  has  come  to  the  front 
with  a  donation,  so  that  American  corncobs  will  help 
sustain  the  civic  pride  of  the  old  town.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  claim  that  if  Napoleon's  sol¬ 
diers  could  have  had  more  corn  in  their  ration  they 
might  have  won.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  incident 
gives  renewed  proof  of  the  wonderful  social  changes 
which  are  sweeping  over  the  world — tying  the  ends 
and  loose  corners  together  as  never  before.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  such  incidents  herald  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  which  old-time  prejudice  and  hatreds 
may  meet  their  own  Waterloo. 

* 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  most  of  us  who  have 
a  reflective  mind  are  likely  to  consider  the 
great  industrial  or  social  changes  that  have  come 
to  pass  during  our  lifetime.  Then  we  go  on  to  a^k 
“What  of  the  future?”  as  judged  by  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  past.  This  stirring  up  of  the  mind 
usually  brings  some  curious  things  to  the  surface. 
The  writer  of  this  once  owned  a  piece  of  land  in 
New  Jersey.  Among  the  old  records  an  ancient  will 
was  discovered.  Under  this  document  the  farmer 
left  to  his  “beloved  wife”  a  bed,  two  blankets  and 
a  sheep.  She  was  to  have  a  permanent  living  from 
the  farm,  but  if  she  married  again,  everything  in¬ 


cluding  the  bed,  was  to  be  taken  from  her!  Evi¬ 
dently  in  those  days  the  woman  was  regarded  about 
as  part  of  the  live  stock.  Her  rights  were  mostly 
wrongs.  Now  we  wonder  what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  that  old  farmer  could  he  come  hack  today  and 
find  that  there  are  nine  women  in  the  next  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature !  Nine  out  of  a  total  of  81  members 
in  both  houses !  We  think  New  Jersey  leads  all  the 
Eastern  States  in  giving  legislative  office  to  women. 
But  what  a  shock  it  would  be  to  that  old  farmer  to 
view  these  nine  women  at  Trenton !  The  truth  is 
that  as  the  world  rushes  on  men  of  middle  age  and 
over  are  liable  to  receive  many  hard  shocks,  for 
these  coming  generations  will  not  be  denied.  Such 
a  man  may  well  pray  for  a  sense  of  humor  and 
philosophy  that  will  make  him  a  true  shock-absorber. 

* 

A  FARMER  in  Maine  had  a  wandering  cow.  He 
tried  the  common  method  of  tying  a  sack  over 
her  eyes.  It  seems  as  if  a  blinded  cow  would  have 
sense  enough  to  stay  at  home,  but  this  one  wandered 
about  the  highway  and  was  killed  by  an  automobile. 
The  owner  of  the  car  brought  suit  to  recover  $500 
damage  to  his  machine.  The  jury  gave  him  $188. 
The  jury  took  the  ground  that  a  cow,  blindfolded  as 
this  one  was,  had  no  legal  right  alone  on  a  State 
highway.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  has  no  legal  right  on  the  highway  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  its  owner  or  manager,  and  this  would 
apply  particularly  to  a  blindfolded  cow.  During  the 
year  we  have  many  cases  where  domestic  animals 
are  killed  or  injured  by  passing  cars.  The  foundation 
fact  seems  to  be  that  such  an  animal  has  no  legal 
right  on  the  highway  when  alone.  The  presence  of 
some  responsible  human  being  is  necessary  to  give 
such  an  animal  standing  in  court. 

* 

THIS  line  fence  question  will  not  down.  We  have 
printed  the  essential  facts  about  it  dozens  of 
times,  yet  still  they  come.  Starting  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  owners  of  adjoining  property  are  equally 
responsible  for  maintaining  a  line  fence,  the  follow¬ 
ing  replies  to  recent  legal  questions  give  the  facts 
for  New  York  State : 

1.  The  law  does  not  provide  the  height  of  a  division 
fence  except  in  the  case  of  barbed  wire,  which  provides 
that  it  shall  be  of  at  least  four  strands  of  wire  with  a 
sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the  top.  A  division  fence 
shall  be  constructed  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to 
restrain  the  animals  usually  pastured  where  the  fence 
is  built. 

The  electors  of  a  town  may  make  a  rule  defining 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  division  fence. 

2.  If  the  person  liable  to  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  a  division  fence  shall  neglect  to  do  so  for  the  period 
of  one  month  after  request  in  writing,  the  party  injured 
may  repair  the  fence  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
neglecting  so  to  do,  to  be  recovered  from  him  with  costs. 

3.  If  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  adjoining  owners 
concerning  the  liability  of  either  party  to  make  a  divi¬ 
sion  fence  the  fence  viewers,  who  are  the  assessors  of 
the  town,  shall  settle  the  dispute. 

4.  Each  party  may  choose  a  fence  viewer,  and  the 
party  calling  a  fence  viewer  shall  be  liable  for  their  pay. 

* 

WE  have  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
Charles  S.  Greene,  who  gives  his  experience 
with  the  ultra-violet  rays  on  page  2.  We  think  Mr. 
Greene  is  right  in  saying  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
all  progressive  poultrymen  may  well  look  into.  When 
the  scientists  first  began  to  talk  about  this  analysis 
of  sunlight  and  the  separation  of  its  various  rays 
most  hen  men  were  quite  skeptical.  Their  com¬ 
ments  ran  all  the  way  from  a  plain  “  ’Tain’t  sc !”  to 
a  demand  for  proof.  The  proof  has  now  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  seems  quite  conclusive.  Without  going 
into  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case,  we  may  say 
that  this  artificial  sunshine  or  extracted  light  is  to 
prove  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  development  of 
joung  animals.  Reasonably  used  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  poultryman.  We  all  remember  how  a 
hurst  of  ridicule  and  scorn  greeted  the  first  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  system  of  lighting  the  henhouse  to  in¬ 
crease  the  working  day.  The  hen  promptly 
turned  the  ridicule  into  praise  by  increasing  her  out¬ 
put  of  eggs.  It  will  be  much  the  same  with  this 
“artificial  sunlight.”  It  will  prove  its  own  case. 
But  now  will  come  in  the  problem  of  breeding.  We 
do  not  care  to  use  the  morning  or  evening  lights  on 
our  breeding  stock ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  these  violet  rays?  Does  it  mean  a 
form  of  stimulation  for  working  hens — but  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  breeding  stock? 

* 

AS  you  know,  we  have  believed  for  some  years 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  eggs  from  the  various  breeds  of  poultry. 
Possibly  this  difference  is  as  great  as  that  found  in 
milk  from  the  various  breeds  of  cattle.  We  think  it 


;  would  pay  the  experiment  stations  to  put  some  chem¬ 
ist  at  the  job  of  finding  out  about  this.  Dr.  R.  M. 
Bethke  of  the  Ohio  Station  has  now  found  that  there 
is  a  vitamin  difference  in  eggs  laid  by  hens  under 
different  management  and  receiving  different  feed. 

These  tests  showed  that  the  vitamin  potency  of  the 
egg  depends  largely  upon  the  management  and  feed  of 
the  hen.  Yolks  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  that  were  kept  in¬ 
doors  and  fed  a  mash  of  yellow  corn,  wheat,  oats,  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran  and  meat  scraps  were  only  one-tenth  to  one- 
fiftli  as  rich  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  A  and  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamins  as  the  yolks  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  ration  but  having  access  to  a  good 
Blue  grass  pasture. 

The  eggs  of  hens  receiving  2  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil 
in  the  basal  mash  were  about  five  times  as  potent  in 
these  vitamins  as  eggs  laid  by  hens  receiving  the  same 
ration  without  the  cod  liver  oil  added. 

The  use  of  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  mash  increased  the 
vitamins  to  some  extent,  and  Dr.  Bethke  says  that 
eggs  used  in  hospitals  or  for  infants  should  come 
from  hens  receiving  a  good  ration  and  having  a 
good  outdoor  range.  All  this  has  to  do  with  the  feed 
question,  or  what  the  hen  can  do  with  her  food. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  Red  or  the 
Rock  has  the  inherent  power  to  make  an  egg  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  Leghorn  as  the  milk  of  a  Hol¬ 
stein  differs  from  that  of  a  Jersey.  We  think  the 
various  breeds  do  differ  in  such  power — but  who 
can  prove  it? 

* 

MR.  LOTON  HORTON,  president  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company  since  its  organization, 
and  for  50  years  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  died 
on  December  15  at  Nice,  France,  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Horton  was  born  on  an  Orange  County  farm  in 
April,  1854.  At  16  he  went  to  New  York  to  drive  a 
milk  wagon,  whence  he  rose  step  by  step  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  second  largest  distributing 
business  in  the  city.  In  the  trade  generally  he  has 
been  regarded  for  considerable  time  as  the  out¬ 
standing  character  in  the  milk  distributing  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

HERE  is  a  financial  transaction  reported  to  us 
from  a  town  in  Central  New  York : 

A  man  of  our  town  went  to  a  filling  station  for  gas, 
but  couldn’t  get  trusted.  He  went  to  a  meat  market 
where  his  credit  was  better,  bought  a  ham,  sold  the 
ham  for  cash  and  bought  gas.  So  much  for  the  high 
purchasing  power  of  the  ruralite. 

Put  such  a  man  in  Wall  Street,  giving  him  a 
start  in  fair  credit,  and  before  long  he  might  own 
the  Woolworth  building.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  morality  of  such  a 
transaction.  Perhaps  it  would  be  called  “smart”  in 
these  lively  days. 

And  here  is  another  report  —  typical  of  many 
others : 

A  neighbor’s  daughter  was  married  to  a  city  man 
who  makes  tools  at  $42  per  week  when  he  works.  He 
had  a  thousand  dollars  saved  and  the  inevitable  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  girl  wanted  him  because  he  had  money. 
They  rented  a  flat  at  $40  per  month,  bought  the  finest 
parlor  suite  they  could  find,  a  dining-room  suite  to 
match.  They  were  given  a  variety  shower  which  netted 
them  some  of  the  smaller  furnishings.  Now  he  is  work¬ 
ing  on  part  time.  When  not  working  they  stay  here. 
The  mother  says :  “When  city  folks  want  a  good  square 
meal  they  head  for  the  country.” 

Our  experience  shows  that  this  last  sentence  is 
correct — if  nothing  else  is.  “The  country”  is  still 
headquarters  for  what  we  call  “a  good  square  meal.” 
Dr.  Mayo,  the  great  surgeon,  says  that  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  human  body  has  now  been  fully 
explored,  but  no  physical  trace  of  what  we  call  the 
soul  has  been  discovered.  His  observation  is  that 
with  many  persons  it  seems  to  be  in  the  stomach ! 
The  farm  and  its  food  have  ever  been  the  great 
stabilizer  of  society.  What  this  country  most  needs 
is  a  killing  of  the  parasites  in  town  and  city  who 
are  doing  what  may  he  called  non-essential  labor. 


Brevities 

Ground  phosphate  rock  or  gypsum  is  far  better  than 
lime  for  use  in  the  stable  manure. 

We  can  easily  remember  when  anyone  who  tried  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  use  of  fertilizers  west  of  the  great  lakes  was 
put  down  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.  Now  we  are  told  of 
a  deposit  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  phos¬ 
phate  in  Idaho  which  is  to  be  developed  as  fertilizer 
for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fig  raising  in  Texas  seems  to  be  the  next  “boom” 
proposition.  The  scheme  has  evidently  been  started  at 
several  places  and  great  stories  are  told  of  the  profits  in 
figs.  We  think  raising  figs  from  thistles  would  be  about 
as  profitable  for  the  average  northern  man  if  the  fig 
market  were  overdone.  Figure  carefully  before  you 
launch  into  figs. 

Here  is  one  case  where  the  horse  beats  the  car  on  a 
long  ride.  The  papers  state  that  LI.  L.  Tscheffley  is 
riding  a  horse  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  13,000  miles.  He  has  already  reached  Panama 
on  his  northern  journey,  and  will  get  through  to  Broad¬ 
way.  One  reason  for  the  trip  was  to  prove  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  Patagonian  horse. 
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Encouragement  for  Dairymen 

ONE  of  the  edifying  things  in  the  dairy  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  splendid  spirit  of  encouragement 
and  moral  support  given  the  merging  groups  of 
dairymen  by  the  Sheffield  producers.  While  not 
their  immediate  affair,  their  leaders  attended  the 
Dec.  2  meeting  at  their  own  expense,  gave  valuable 
counsel  in  the  conferences,  and  took  a  helpful  and 
sympathetic  part  in  the  whole  proceeding.  They 
are  now  giving  the  movement  moral  support  in  the 
field.  Their  interests  are  reflected  in  several  letters 
in  this  issue. 

There  has  also  been  enough  expression  from 
League  members  to  show  that  they,  too,  see  the  im¬ 
portance  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  industry  in 
a  complete  organization  of  these  now  merging 
groups.  They,  too,  realize  that  the  organization  of 
these  75,000  dairymen  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  milk  market. 

The  best  can-milk  distributors  who  have  had  their 
own  trouble  with  cut-throat  competitors  in  both  the 
buying  and  selling  fields  are  also  giving  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  producers  cordial  interest.  Dealers 
who  buy  for  less  than  they  pay  can  sell  cheaper  and 
disturb  the  market. 

The  real  opposition  is  coming  and  will  come  from 
the  Borden  forces.  They  inspired  the  policies  that 
divided  the  League,  and  they  will  resist  by  strategy 
any  plan  that  threatens  to  deprive  them  of  the  price- 
making  power. 


United  Dairy  Co-operative  Association 

In  appearance,  intelligence,  ability  of  expression  and 
comprehensive  unity  of  purpose  the  dairymen  at  the 
Utica  meeting  on  Dec.  2  made  up  the  best  meeting  of 
farmers  that  I  have  ever  attended  in  New  York  State. 

Utica.  FRED  W.  SESSIONS. 

If  and  when  the  plan  outlined  at  the  Utica  meeting 
of  Dec.  2  is  carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  constructive  steps  ever  taken  toward  a  solution  of 
the  dairy  problem.  Regardless  of  whatever  merit  the 
so-called  “Johnson  plan”  may  possess,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  form  a  united  dairy  association  under  any 
plan  involving  the  principles  on  which  the  Johnson 
plan  is  based.  However,  if  they  so  desire,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  form  a  conference  board  of  the 
League,  the  Sheffields  and  such  a  group  as  the  Utica 
meeting  of  Dec.  2  outlined. 

If  a  conference  board  is  properly  formed  and  suf¬ 
ficient  publicity  is  given  to  its  proceedings,  any  group 
cutting  prices  or  failing  to  return  to  its  members  their 
just  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  will  eventually  sign 
its  own  death  warrant.  C.  W.  halliday. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  splendid  spirit  the 
dairymen  are  showing  toward  the  new  organization  of 
the  dairy  group.  I  believe  it  the  right  step  in  the  right 
direction.  F.  BAUDER. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  no  time  since  1916  has  the 
time  been  so  opportune  for  the  dairymen  to  get  to¬ 
gether  under  the  banner  of  the  United  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  or  any  other  name  the  new  move  may 
assume.  The  spirit  is  splendid  now,  and  the  time  ripe 
to  advance  the  dairymen’s  cause.  Let  us  all  boost  the 
new  move  and  forget  and  forgive  past  differences. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  p.  williams. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  Utica  program  of  Dec.  2.  It 
expressed  the  need  of  all  dairymen.  I  look  for  it  ulti¬ 
mately  to  unite  us  all  again.  The  men  who  contributed 
to  it  merit  our  gratitude.  frank  chardavine. 

Orange  Cq.,  N.  Y. 

In  talking  with  several  producers  of  milk  since  Dec. 
2  meeting  at  Utica  I  am  sure  that  the  proposed  “United 
Dairy  Association”  will  speedily  grow  into  a  very  im¬ 
portant  agency  in  the  satisfactory  marketing  of  the  milk 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  because  of  its  democratic 
principle  of  management  and  control,  and  its  favor 
toward  local  unit  sales  and  distribution  of  receipts.  I 
congratulate  the  promoters  of  the  good  work. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  truman  cole. 

The  fine  spirit  of  harmony  which  was  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  at  Utica  on  Dec.  2  indicates  that  the  new 
system  of  co-operation  in  marketing  is  the  system  for 
which  dairymen  have  been  looking  forward. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  fred  m.  jones. 

I  Avas  much  pleased  with  the  milk  meeting  held  in 
Utica  Dec.  2,  and  in  the  way  the  program  was  out¬ 
lined,  and  the  remarkable  enthusiasm  that  was  shoivn. 
The  next  step  is  to  start  up  our  local  units  in  each 
shipping  station.  We  can  all  get  better  prices  for 
milk  through  this  kind  of  organization  and  one  cent 
per  100  lbs.  Avill  pay  the  expenses.  Let  us  all  get  busy. 
I  am  going  to  organize  Dutchess  County. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  dan  Washburn. 

The  Utica  meeting  was  a  hummer.  It’s  just  the 
thing.  This  is  notice  to  the  committee  that  I  am  ready 
for  any  amount  of  organization  work  assigned  me. 
Hurry  up  the  legal  formulas.  grant  stringer. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  milk  producers  are  to  make  any  progress  in  co¬ 
operation  Ave  must  sit  down  and  talk  over  candidly, 
kindly  and  intelligently,  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
I  see  no  way  the  producers  outside  of  the  Sheffield  and 
Borden  producers  can  prepare  for  such  a  policy  than  by 
folloAving  out  the  plan  proposed  at  the  Utica  meeting. 
The  three  well-organized  groups  can  then  work  out 
problems  of  production  and  marketing  that  Avill  be  both 
economic  and  efficient.  I  heartily  approve  the  action  of 
the  Utica  meeting  of  Dec.  2.  I  see  in  it  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  independent  group,  and  I  feel  Ave  should 
all  lend  a  hand  to  help  so  Avorthy  an  organization. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  homer  h.  jones. 

Dairymen  started  something  at  TJtica.  The  plans 
merited  the  compliment  paid  them  by  a  competent  body 
of  farmers  in  enthusiastic  approval.  It  Avas  a  real  move 
for  unity.  Noav  local  men  must  get  busy  and  put  in 
some  voluntary  organization  work.  Some  one  man  must 


do  it  at  every  shipping  station.  I  am  already  on  the 
job.  When  dairy  farmers  understand  this  organiza¬ 
tion  you  cannot  keep  them  out.  It  is  a  service  organi¬ 
zation  and  nothing  but  our  oivn  welfare,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  of  neighbors  to  bind  us  to  it.  I 
know  no  stronger  bond  or  greater  incentive.  I  am  full 
of  confidence  and  hope.  john  anderson. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Utica  meeting  was  fair,  candid  and  splendidly 
carried  on.  No  doubt  the  northern  contingent  were  a 
little  disturbed,  but  in  the  end  their  cause,  which  is  our 
cause,  will  be  furthered.  We  all  believe  in  that.  But 
before  it  can  be  accomplished  we  must  all  give  and 
take  a  bit  and  no  one  set  himself  up  as  the  imperialistic 
possessor  of  the  one  only  idea  worth  Avliile.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  dairymen  on  the  success  of  this  meeting  and 
hope  the  various  groups  will  speedily  carry  out  the  uni¬ 
fication  effectively.  J.  L.  craig. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Legal  details  of  the  merger  are  being  worked  out 
and  the  important  and  responsible  duties  assigned 
the  organization  committee  are  being  executed  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  although  a  little  more  time 
will  be  needed  than  Avas  at  first  estimated,  the  de¬ 
lay  will  not  be  long  enough  to  cause  any  disappoint¬ 
ment.  These  legal  formalities  always  take  some 
time,  and  it  is  important  to  have  them  right.  In 
the  meantime  every  day  so  far  looks  brighter  and 
more  and  more  sure  of  a  spontaneous  success. 


Honorable  Silas  L.  Strivings  Again 

ONE  of  our  readers  tells  of  a  Grange  discussion 
which  took  place  recently  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Omitting  certain  personalities  the  following  is  a 
brief  report : 

One  brother,  a  Strivings  tool,  made  a  motion  that 
the  Grange  back  Strivings,  State  Master,  on  the  con¬ 
solidation  school  proposition.  Motion  Avas  voted  on  by 
a  feAV  and  carried.  Another  brother  wanted  this  to  be 
kept  very,  very  quiet,  and  not  let  The  R.  N.-Y.  hear  of 
this,  as  they  would  be  delighted  in  slinging  some  more 
mud.  Still  another  brother  also  thought  it  a  very  good 
idea,  and  said  a  few  words  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  hope 
this  will  give  you  some  suggestions  for  an  editorial  and 
if  it  does,  give  it  to  them  good  and  strong. 

Also,  Strivings  said  last  Summer  that  if  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wanted  anything  out  of  him  it  would  cost  at  least  $30 
a  Avord.  I  am  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  this  .school  proposi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  many  other  things,  and  expect  to  stick 
to  it  till  death  doth  us  part.  I  have  children  that  are 
coming  toward  the  school  age,  and  I  want  them  to  get 
their  start  where  it  belongs,  in  the  little  school. 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  Strivings  history  so  that 
when  the  next  meeting  comes  around  there  will  be  some 
more  Strivings  doings  and  I  can  give  also  some  facts 
about  him  that  Avon’t  sound  good  to  some  of  his  tools? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  quite  well  aware  of  the  situation 
in  the  Grange  regarding  the  Joiner  bill.  We  know 
that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  members  of  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  favor  the  principle  of  home  rule  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  measure,  yet  we  fully  understand 
that  unless  these  members  bestir  themselves,  a  little 
ring  of  politicians  in  the  order  will  misrepresent 
them  as  they  have  before.  Let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  personal  feeling 
against  Mr.  Strivings.  We  do  not  think  he,  as  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  fairly  represents  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  patrons.  We  think  that, 
through  this  misrepresentation,  he  is  likely  to  do  a 
permanent  injury  to  the  order,  but  we  do  not  join 
with  those  who  would  attack  or  abuse  him.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  any  “history” 
that  could  be  used  against  him.  He  is  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Joiner  bill.  If  the 
Grange  supports  him  in  that  we  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  although  to  do  that  patrons  must  make  a 
complete  change  in  their  policy  and  expressed  opin¬ 
ions.  We  think  his  price  of  $30  a  word  is  too  high. 
His  letter  to  Mr.  Joiner,  printed  on  page  1407,  con¬ 
tained  306  words.  It  ought  to  be  worth  $9, ISO  to 
members  of  the  Grange  to  know  in  this  authoritative 
manner  just  how  the  Master  stands.  We  have  not 
yet  received  any  bill  for  this  amount.  No  one  wants 
to  be  stingy  about  such  things — why  not  make  it 
$10,000  even?  Perhaps  we  have  not  counted  proper¬ 
ly.  Our  suggestion  in  this  matter  is  that  every  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  the  State  hold  a  regular  meeting, 
fight  out  this  Joiner  bill  to  a  finish  and  decide  pos- 
itively  how  they  stand.  Then  make  absolutely  sure 
that  the  report  gets  to  the  State  Grange.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  best  chance  ever  offered  the  Grange 
to  find  out  whether  the  order  is  still  conducted  on 
democratic  lines,  or  whether  a  little  bunch  of  poli¬ 
ticians  control  it.  Does  the  dog  wag  its  tail,  or  does 
the  tail  wag  the  dog? 


These  Farmers  Did  It  Themselves 

{<1%  /TY  friend  Eastman  of  the  American  Agricul- 
XV  A  turist  assures  me  that  the  success  of  the 
present  Iuavs  has  made  the  power  of  the  wrecking 
crew  toward  school  legislation  much  less.” 

That  was  written  by  a  school  superintendent  up¬ 
state,  evidently  in  good  faith.  Some  forms  of  as¬ 
surance  do  not  fully  assure.  The  wrecking  crew  al¬ 
luded  to  is  no  doubt  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society.  There  is  at  least  one  place  in  New  York 
where  this  assurance  will  be  discounted  —  that  is 


around  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  school 
authorities  at  that  point  had  things  fully  arranged 
to  rush  10  or  more  outlying  districts  into  a  con¬ 
solidation.  It  was  the  usual  plan  of  bluff  and  hur¬ 
ry  ;  farmers  were  urged  to  sign  petitions  which  they 
did  not  understand,  but  which  would  have  tied  them 
up  to  a  proposition  which  they  did  not  favor.  They 
wisely  refused  to  sign,  and  called  upon  the  R.  S.  I.  S. 
for  advice.  There  was  nowhere  else  to  go  for  help. 
Mr.  Devendorf,  president,  and  Mr.  Craig,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  went  to  Madrid  and  were  greeted 
with  the  largest  audiences  of  farmers  ever  seen  in 
that  territory.  As  a  result  a  local  organization 
was  formed  and  some  30  trustees  and  leaders  visited 
the  superintendent  in  a  body  and,  as  one  man  says, 
“told  him  what  Avas  what.”  As  a  result  the  superin¬ 
tendent  pledged  that  he  would  not  force  any  consoli¬ 
dations.  These  leaders  were  determined  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  the  limit  in  defending  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  just  rights.  They  are  fully  supported 
by  “the  folks  back  home.”  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say 
that  but  for  the  help  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  those  districts 
would  have  been  forced  into  consolidation  —  or 
tricked  into  it — and  held  to  their  misunderstood 
agreement.  As  one  correspondent  puts  it,  “ The  con- 
solidationists  were  licked  to  a  frazzle!”  That  is 
not  an  elegant  saying,  but  it  was  made  classic  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt !  Who  can  deny  that  aside  from 
its  effect  upon  school  matters  this  plan  of  organizing 
to  “do  it  yourself”  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  country  people?  And  where,  aside  from  the  R.  S. 
I.  S.,  can  one  find  any  society  prepared  to  back  such 
work?  A  weakened  wrecking  crew?  Not  this  year! 


No  Children  Are  Wanted 

I  am  a  lifetime  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  Avas  brought 
up  by  my  grandparents  who  were  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers 
for  years.  I  have  never  written  a  note  for  the  old  farm 
weekly  yet,  so  here  goes.  Lots  of  folks  talk  about  hard 
times  on  a  farm,  such  as  getting  hired  help  and  so  forth. 
I  will  tell  you  one  reason  why  help  is  hard  to  get.  I 
am  36  years  old,  of  good  habits,  understand  all  lines  of 
farming,  hard  Avorker  and  steady.  I  have  answered 
dozens  of  advertisements  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other 
farm  papers,  and  I  can’t  get  a  job.  Why?  “Because 
you  have  children,”  is  always  'their  cry.  I  have  five 
boys,  ages  14  years,  12  years,  10  years,  4  years,  4 
months.  Noav  wouldn’t  that  fnake  some  farm  help  if 
they  were  on  a  farm,  and  brought  up  to  love  their 
Avork?  This  is  not  only  for  myself  I  am  speaking,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  who  would  be  glad  of 
a  home  on  a  farm,  that  would  help  and  not  destroy. 
Now  can’t  these  people  who  own  farms  and  want  help, 
stop  and  think  twice  and  help  work  out  this  problem? 
I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  dear  old  paper,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  w.  j.  R. 

New  York. 


WE  have  had  this  question  up  many  times,  and 
we  ahvays  find  that  most  farmers  will  not 
employ  men  with  families  of  children  if  they  ean 
avoid  it.  We  haA’e  neA’er  fully  understood  why  this 
is.  Our  oivn  experience  is  that  the  man  with  a 
family  is  usually  more  dependable  and  sure.  It  is 
probably  true  that  in  some  cases  the  children  of 
such  men  are  not  well  trained.  They  may  even  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  on  a  farm.  Our  experience  show’s 
that  in  many  cases  the  children  of  the  hired  man 
are  better  behaved  than  are  those  of  the  boss.  Take 
this  man  with  three  boys  who  might  easily  become 
helpers.  If  such  a  man  haA’e  character  and  a  good 
wife  the  family  might  become  invaluable  on  many 
a  farm.  We  once  had  a  call  for  a  man  who  had  at 
least  five  children,  for  with  that  number  added  to 
what  the  advertiser  could  supply,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  open  the  local  school.  But  most  people  would 
deny  these  little  ones  a  farm  home.  Such  a  policy, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  large  reason  for  the  shortage 
in  good  farm  help. 


Diamond  in  an  Apple 

A  WOMAN  in  France  (so  the  papers  state)  had  a 
very  happy  thought  well  worthy  of  emulation 
by  several  million  Americans  in  these  over-crop  days. 
She  thought  she  must  eat  an  apple,  and  being  a 
Avoman  of  action  she  set  her  teeth  to  the  pleasant 
task,  taking  the  first  apple  she  could  find.  First  she 
kneAV  her  teeth  struck  something  that  defied  masti¬ 
cation.  It  proA’ed  to  be  a  celebrated  diamond,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  w’orld,  valued  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  It  seems  that  a  couple  of  thieA'es 
had  raided  an  old  French  mansion  and  carried  oft' 
a  load  of  jewelry.  Part  of  it  they  sold,  but  this 
diamond  must  be  hidden,  so  they  tucked  it  into  the 
apple  for  safe  keeping.  By  chance  the  woman  bit 
into  the  apple — and  found  the  diamond.  The  moral 
is  evident.  Who  knoAvs  but  that  robbers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  used  some  fine  apple  for 
hiding  a  diamond?  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to 
eat  all  the  apples  you  can.  The  more  you  eat — the 
more  chances  you  wfill  have.  At  any  rate  you  wfill 
so  help  the  apple  market  that  the  fruit  grower  may 
buy  diamonds  for  his  wife. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Prayer  for  the  New  Year 

God,  make  the  New  Year  colorful ! 

Though  it  holds  fear  and  dread, 
Though,  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  I  dare  not  look  ahead, 

I  will  not  mind,  if  I  may  glimpse  a 
thread  of  scarlet  thrown 
Across  the  dusty,  rocky  path  that  I  must 
walk  alone. 

I  will  not  mind  the  fright,  the  tears — if 
only  I  may  see 

A  hint  of  silver  in  the  hills,  to  tinge  their 
mystery ! 

I  will  not  mourn  for  broken  dreams,  it 
I  may  build  again 

A  little  house  of  vivid  tile,  from  frag¬ 
ments  of  my  pain.  .  .  . 

God,  when  the  skies  are  overcast,  as  if 
all  nature  grieves, 

Let  me  find  flowers  hiding  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  brown  leaves. 

And  when  the  evening  crowds  upon  the 
sparkle  of  the  day, 

Let  me  see  shades  of  lavender  in  every 
shadow's  gray  ! 

When  throngs  push  by  upon  the  street, 
and  stranger  faces  frown. 

May  I  enjoy  the  fabric  of  some  passing 
*  lady’s  gown 

That  swirls  against  my  sober  dress.  God, 
may  I  learn  to  look 

Beyond  the  dingy  covers  of  Life's  great, 
enchanted  book ! 

Oh,  make  the  New  Year  colorful,  dear 
God,  this  is  my  prayer, 

Despite  all  weariness  may  I  see  beauty 
everywhere ; 

Despite  all  sorrow  may  I  watch  to  see 
the  flames  mount  high, 

As  dawn  sweeps  like  a  splendid  smile 
across  the  waiting  sky  ! . 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster  m 
Elks'  Magazine. 

The  New  York  Herald-T ribune  recent¬ 
ly  paid  a  tribute  to  widows,  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  among  their  virtues 
may  be  counted  that  of  being  an  excellent 
insurance  risk.  Says  the  editorial : 

There  is  hardly  an  American  communi¬ 
ty  where  the  phrase  “the  widow  Jones, 
or  “the  widow  Perkins'  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  an  industrious, .  trustworthy 
and  socially  worth-while  individual,  lhe 
sound  qualities  of  widows  are  not  only 
traditional ;  they  are  _  apparent  to  any 
observant  person.  It  is  a  truism  among 
police  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
widows  usually  have  been  reared  along 
correct  lines  and  seldom  get  into  trouble. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  probably 
would  have  turned  out  badly,  anyhow. 

Now  comes  a  fire  insurance  under¬ 
writer  with  a  new  tribute.  Speaking  ot 
the  important  “moral  risk’’  which  must 
be  appraised  before  a  fire  policy  is 
granted,  he  points  out  that  a  business  es¬ 
tablishment  conducted  by  a  widow,  ei  en 
thought  it  be  in  a  building  not  strictly 
conforming  to  all  requirements,  is  nearly 
always  a  good  risk.  Thus,  a  ramshackle 
wooden  store  filled  with  fireworks  and 
gasoline,  but  conducted  by  a  widow,  is 
a  better  “moral  risk’’  than  a  concrete 
hardware  shop  run  by  a  shifty-ejed  man 
who  may  be  a  firebug. 

* 

A  good  many  housekeepers,  who  know 
that  they  spend  their  money  carefully, 
do  not  see  any  special  object  in  keeping 
household  accounts.  They  know  what 
they  have  to  spend,  and  they  know  they 
do  not  buy  wastefully.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  value 
in  knowing  just  what  channels  have  car¬ 
ried  off  the  money.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  up  a  budget  without  such  ac¬ 
counts.  Naturally,  such  system  must 
be  worked  out  to  suit  each  case  accord¬ 
ing  to  personal  conditions.  A  farm  home, 
where  much  of  the  food  is  provided  on 
the  place  cannot  work  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  town  home  where  everything 
is  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  a  fixed  in¬ 
come.  We  think,  however,  that  the  house¬ 
hold  accounts  would  be  helpful  in  show¬ 
ing  how  much  the  farm  supplied  for 
family  sustenance,  and  how  much  had  to 
be  paid  for  outside. 

❖ 

We  are  asked  to  give  the  best  remedy 
for  cliillblains,  which  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  This  ailment,  which  causes  much 
discomfort,  and  sometimes  develops  to 
serious  open  sores,  is  the  result  of  chill, 
exposure,  poor  circulation,  lowered  vi¬ 
tality  or  general  debility,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
tual  freezing.  Keeping  the  feet  warm 
and  dry,  and  avoiding  sudden  heating 
after  exposure,  will  do  much  to  avoid 
cliillblains.  We  think  woolen  stockings 
helpful  in  prevention.  When  the  trou¬ 
ble  appears  it  is  very  helpful  to  bathe 
the  feet  in  hot  salt  water,  dry  thorough¬ 


ly,  and  then  rub  gently  with  turpentine. 
There  are  dozens  of  home  remedies,  but 
we  know  this  is  good.  The  general 
health  must  be  considered  in  all  cases. 
We  also  find  that  cold  floors  are  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  cliillblains  in  the  case 
of  women  and  children.  Often  there  is 
entire  relief  when  furnace  heat  takes 
the  place  of  stoves. 


A  Gift  Suggestion 

A  cousin,  pleasurably  content  to  let 
our  cool,  fresh  breezes  whip  the  color 
back  into  her  city-white  cheeks,  flashed 
her  crochet  needle  in  and  out,  the  while. 
And  I  was  glad  to  watch  her  nimble  fin¬ 
gers  fashioning  really  beautiful  crochet 
work,  for  I  love  crochet.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  just  the  most  modern  sort  of  needle¬ 
work  at  present,  'but  it  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive  and  lovely,  when  well  executed.  Any¬ 
way,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  edge 
for  my  water  set  doily  you  see  here — • 
made  from  directions  given  by  her  for  this 
quite  delightful  finish  of  numerous  prac¬ 
tical  possibilities.  And  one  can,  so  easily, 
always  add  a  bit  of  embroidery — a  'blos¬ 
som.  a  spray  of  eyelets,  a  monogram,  etc., 
and  at  once  the  finished  piece  becomes 
attractive  and  desirable. 

This  particularly  interesting  crochet 
resembles  the  lovely  Hardanger  work — in 
fact  is  known  as  Hardanger  crochet.  It 


'is  very  durable  and  especially  pretty  in 
fine  threads,  and  speedy,  easily  executed. 
It  consists  of  squares  of  chain  stitch 
closely  covered  with  doubles  (d),  with 
which  solid  blocks  or  five  trebles  (tr)  are 
sometimes  combined,  as  -in  this  edging. 
The  work  is  turned  only  in  making  the 
first  treble  of  this  block  and  at  the  end 
of  the  chain  loop  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  square  -which  follows.  No.  30 
crochet  cotton  is  suitable  for  many 
pieces. 

■Chain  13,  join,  4  d,  2  ch,  4  d  on  13  cli ; 
ch  9,  remove  hook,  and  without  turning 
the  work,  insert  in  last  2  ch  and  draw 
loop  through.  Cover  9  ch  with  (4  d,  2 
ch)  3  times,  4  d  in  first  ring.  This  brings 
you  back  to  top  or  inside  of  edging.  C-h 
<3,  turn,  tr  in  last  2  ch,  square,  4  tr  in 
next  4  d,  cli  9,  fasten  in  2  ch  at  bottom 
of  last  tr,  turn,  cover  with  (4  d,  2  ch) 
three  times,  d  in  each  tr,  ch  2,  4  d  in 
next  square. 

Chain  9.  fasten  back  in  last  2  ch,  4  d 
on  9  ch,  ch  4,  turn,  tr  in  next  2  ch.  Re¬ 
peat  from  square  to  square,  covering  tops 
of  two  squares  on  the  return  row.  In 
next  row  make  3  squares,  5  tr,  1  square. 
This  finishes  half  of  scallop.  Decrease 
by  making  one  less  square  at  beginning 


Detail  of  Hardanger  Crochet 


of  row  and  6  ch  loop  instead  of  9  at  outer 
edge  until  back  to  the  original  2  squares. 

Whip  the  edge  to  the  linen,  taking  the 
stitches  very  close  and  even,  allowing 
linen  to  roll  back  over  the  finger  as  one 
sews  along ;  thus  your  hemming  becomes 
eliminated  so  nicely.  If  you  want  it 
very  lacy,  use  finer  threads ;  with  any 
thread  it  is  equally  good  looking  and 
suggests  numerous  Christmas  gifts  which 
may  be  planned  and  executed  these  plen- 
ty-of-time,  just-after-Christmas. 

GERTRUDE  SIIOCKEY. 


Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

The  youngsters  have  just  started  on 
their  two-mile  morning  walk  to  the  rail- 
road  station,  with  the  snow  topping  their 
arctics,  and  more  where  the  drifts  lie 
deep.  I  feel  that  it  is  hardship  for  them, 
yet,  when  going  to  high  school  myself  I 
drove  four  miles  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
stabled  the  horse,  and  walked  a  remain¬ 
ing  mile  to  the  station,  nor  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  any  resulting  ill-effects. 

Winter  swooped  down  up  us  in  a  sav¬ 
age  mood.  We  had  been  waiting  for  the 
ground  to  freeze  before  putting  the  last 
of  the  flowers  to  bed  under  a  covering  of 
evergreen  boughs.  Doubtless  their  twelve- 
inch  snow  blanket  will  keep  them  warm 
enough.  Jolmny-jump-ups  were  still 
showing  their  bright  little  faces  on 
December  1  and  Daphne  boasted  a  single 
cluster  of  fragrant  pink  bloom.  One 
oriental  poppy,  Princess  Victoria  Louise, 
has  proved  itself  very  ambitious.  It  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  Springtime,  again  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  when  the  light  freezes  came  in 
November  it  was  a  mass  of  buds  and 
bloom.  I  tried  to  save  them  by  covering 
warmly  each  night  but  the  edges  of  the 
flowers  were  crumpled  and  darkened  so 
I  let  it  take  its  well-earned  rest. 

Busy  weeks  are  just  past ;  the  fruit 
cakes  and  plum  puddings  were  made, 
many  of  each,  to  send  to  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  for  the  holidays.  I  substituted  the 


recipe  for  Virginia  fruit  cake,  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  one  which  I  have 
used  hitherto.  It  is  simpler  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  quite  as  good.  I  shall  add 
one  cup  of  candied  orange  peel  to  the 
recipe.  I  prefer  to  bake  all  cakes  of  this 
kind  in  the  oven  to  the  oil  stove,  for  it  is 
so  difficult  to  maintain  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  with  wood.  A  burned  fruit  cake  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  tragedies. 

Mincemeat,  sausage  and  lard  are  all 
waiting  to  be  attended  to.  Mr.  L.  advised 
me  that  I  should  credit  all  these  things, 
as  well  as  canned  stuffs,  etc.,  at  retail 
price  in  the  food  budget.  A  “country” 
budget  must  needs  be  very  elastic  but  it 
would  surely  snap  under  such  a  strain. 
Therefore,  I  had  to  explain  that  if  we  did 
as  suggested  we  would  have  to  forego 
many  of  the  articles.  Ham  at  60  cents  a 
pound,  bacon  at  50,  mincemeat  at  80 
cents  per  quart,  preserves  and  so  on  at 
60  would  be  nearly  taboo,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  purchase  them  at  retail.  Hav¬ 
ing  these  things  at  cost  is  one  of  the  . 
privileges  of  living  in  the  country.  The 
others  are  legion. 

In  reading  a  report  of  the  Farm  Wo¬ 
men's  Convention  at  Chicago,  it  struck 
me  that  the  farm  woman  already  has  so 
many  of  the  things  for  which  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish.  I  think  I  am  fair  enough 
in  saying  that  for  every  privilege  and 
blessing  which  the  city  woman  lias,  the 
farm  woman  has  three.  I  feel  like  “put¬ 
ting  my  tongue  in  my  cheek”  and  keeping 
it  there  when  considering  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  the  city  apartment  vs.  those  of 
the  average  country  home.  I  have  in 
mind,  of  course,  apartments  such  as  one 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  average  farm¬ 
er  might  afford.  It  is  not  so  very  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  staples,  potatoes,  flour, 
etc.  by  the  quart  and  pound,  and  store 
them  under  the  laundry  tubs  in  the 
kitchen.  I  just  hate  leaning  from  a  fifth- 
story  window  to  hang  clothes  on  a  line 
of  inadequate  length,  that  they  may 
gather  their  full  quota  of  dust  and  city 
smells.  I'd  rather  draw  all  my  water 
from  a  pump  in  the  yard,  if  it  were  nec¬ 
essary,  than  drag  and  carry  two  or  three 
babies  up  and  down  five  flights  of  stairs 
every  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  in 
order  to  give  them  their  outing  in  the 
park.  It  is  a  bit  inconvenient,  too,  to 
confine  small  children  to  a  strip  of  side¬ 
walk  for  their  play.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  deny  them  the  pleasure  of  picking  a 
single  flower  or  leaf. 

One  need  not  live  on  the  fifth  floor, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  sunlight  and  air 
it  is  often  necessary  to  live  even  higher 
up,  in  a  large  city.  The  city  woman  has 
worries  which  never  touch  the  farmer’s 


wife.  Fuel  famines  hold  no  terror  for 
the  latter ;  the  country  cellar  is  usually 
well  stocked :  illness  is  hard  wherever  we 
find  it,  but  a  few  days’  loss  to  the  farmer 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  a 
workingman’s  time,  where  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  landlord  are  waiting  for 
each  cent  as  it  comes  in. 

People  are  much  the  same  wherever 
one  finds  them,  and  most  of  them  have 
kindly  hearts  and  stand  ready  to  help  one 
another  in  time  of  need.  One  cannot 
make  friends  offhand  in  a  large  city,  as 
in  a  country  place,  the  reason  for  this  is 
obvious,  but  once  made  they  are  quite  as 
apt  to  “stand  by"  as  are  country  people. 

With  our  shorter  days  I  wonder,  more 
than  ever,  how  “grandmother”  managed 
to  accomplish  so  much.  Sometimes  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  may 
have  had  more  help  from  the  various 
members  of  the  family  than  mother  does 
today,  but  the  young  folks  surely  seem 
to  be  busy  enough  both  daytime  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  most  of  them  under  a  nervous 
strain  that  is  quite  regrettable. 

The  first  chickadee  of  the  season  is 
with  us ;  doubtless  he  came  to  claim  his 
share  of  the  suet  befoi’e  it  went  into  the 
Christmas  pudding.  He  is  still  shy,  but 
will  shortly  be  taking  food  from  our 
hands.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 


A  Snowball  Party 

When  the  holiday  festivities  are  only 
a  memory,  and  the  short  Winter  days  and 
long  evenings  become  rather  monotonous, 
it  is  time  we  stirred  ourselves  and  en¬ 
livened  things  a  bit  by  giving  a  party. 
And  as  I  watch  the  big  snow  flakes  drop¬ 
ping  so  swiftly  and  silently  outside  my 
window  the  thought  comes  to  me :  What 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  Winter 
season  than  a  snowball  party? 

Everything  in  connection  with  this  par¬ 
ty  should  be  round  and  white  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  it.  Cut  out  cir¬ 
cles  of  white  cardboard  for  the  invita¬ 
tions,  writing  on  one  side  and  pasting  a 
bit  of  white  cotton  on  the  back.  Sprin¬ 
kle  this  with  a  little  artificial  snow  to 
represent  a  snowball. 

Decorate  the  house  with  ropes  or  gar¬ 
lands  of  twisted  white  crepe  paper.  Hang 
a  large  snowball  in  each  doorway  and 
under  the  chandeliers.  These  are  made 
by  covering  a  large  ball  of  cotton  with 
white  crepe  paper.  Bank  the  window¬ 
sills  and  mantels  with  white  cotton  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  artificial  snow.  Evergreens 
also  might  be  used  to  give  a  touch  of 
color. 

The  supper  table  (if  used)  can  be 
made  very  attractive.  Lay  bits  of  the 
sparkling  cotton  here  and  there  over  the 
white  cloth.  Light  the  board  with  white 
candles  in  crystal  holders.  Use  white 
flowers  or  a  mound  of  white  paper  snow¬ 
balls  for  the  center.  Have  white  paper 
napkins  and  mark  the  places  with  round 
cards  similar  to  the  invitations.  (If  these 
cards  are  to  serve  as  sc  e  cards  also,  do 
not  cover  the  backs  with  cotton.)  Paper 
nut  baskets  of  green  and  white  would 
add  a  lot  to  the  appearance  of  the  table. 
Lastly  set  at  each  place  a  tiny  white 
candle  secured  to  a  circle  of  sandpaper. 
(Drop  a  bit  of  melted  wax  onto  the  sand¬ 
paper  and  set  the  candle  in  it  quickly.) 
Lay  a  couple  of  matches  and  a  tooth¬ 
pick  beside  each  candle. 

Now  for  the  food.  Here  is  quite  an 
elaborate  menu :  Potato  puffs,  pressed 
chicken  cut  in  slices,  cottage  cheese  balls, 
cabbage  salad,  rolls  or  white  bread  and 
butter  sandwiches,  celery,  olives  and 
pickles,  milk,  cocoa  or  coffee,  and  for  des¬ 
sert  your  choice  of  vanilla  ice  cream  or 
molded  cornstarch  pudding  _  with  white 
frosted  cup  cakes  or  round  sugar  cookies, 
and  marshmallows. 

The  potato  puffs  are  made  by  stirring 
milk  into  a  quantity  of  mashed  potato. 
Shape  round  balls  of  the  potato,  set  close 
together  in  a  big  buttered  pan,  dent  each 
“puff”  and  drop  in  a  bit  of  butter.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  before  forming  the  balls 
and  shake  a  bit  of  pepper  over  all  when 
finished.  Bake  about  half  an  hour  and 
serve  quickly  while  hot. 

Press  the  chicken  in  a  round  mold,  and 
the  slices  will  be  round.  Bread  baked  in 
coffee  cans  will  make  nice  round  slices. 
The  cabbage  salad  may  be  omitted  and 
the  cottage  cheese  balls  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  pineapple  rings  and  may¬ 
onnaise  to  form  delicious  individual  sal¬ 
ads.  Mold  the  pudding  in  cups,  or  dip 
the  cream  with  a  round  ladle. 

When  the  marshmallows  are  passed, 
each  guest  spears  one  onto  his  toothpick, 
lights  his  tiny  candle,  and  toasts  it  quick¬ 
ly  by  holding  it  close  over  the  flame. 

Simpler  refreshments  might  be  had  by 
using  only  a  part  of  the  given  menu ; 
while  popcorn  balls  and  marshmallows 
would  be  the  easiest  of  all  to  serve. 

Games  will  be  wanted  to  pass  the  time. 
Suspend  a  small  hoop  wound  with  white 
paper  in  some  high  doorway.  Supply 
each  guest  in  turn  with  a  basket  of 
“snowballs.”  The  one  succeeding  in 
throwing  the  most  balls  through  the  hoop 
will  be  the  winner. 

Give  each  guest  paper  and  pencil  and 
direct  them  to  write  down  all  the  words 
they  can  think  of  that  suggest  Winter, 
such  as  “snow,”  “overshoes,”  “sled,”  etc. 
The  one  having  the  longest  list  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time  should  have  the 
prize.  Reading  the  lists  will  create  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Suitable  prizes  would  be  white  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  a  box  of  white  mints,  a  roll  of 
wafers,  or  a  snow  scene  in  a  simple 
frame ;  booby  prizes  would  consist  of 
round  white  crackers,  marbles  or  but¬ 
tons.  MRS.  F.  L.  B. 
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The  Day  After  Christmas 

The  day  after  Christmas  is  Sunday, 
and  we  may  plan  an  attractive  dinner, 
using  the  leftovers  from  the  holiday  feast. 
If  a  little  care  is  taken  no  one  need  feel 
that  there  is  a  sameness  between  the  two 
dinners.  In  fact  we  can  make  Sunday’s 
dinner  quite  acceptable  to  the  most 
critical  guest. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  this  din¬ 
ner  is  the  soup.  If  most  of  the  turkey 
was  eaten  on  Christmas  then  it  would  be 
nice  to  serve  a  turkey  soup.  For  this 
you  will  need  one  tablespoon  butter,  one 
sliced  onion,  three  stalks  celery,  one  cup 
cream,  three  tablespoons  rice,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Chop  the  onion  and 
brown  in  the  butter;  add  the  turkey  car¬ 
cass  and  any  left-over  dressing ;  cover 
with  one  quart  cold  water  and  simmer 
two  hours.  Strain  and  return  the  broth 
to  the  kettle.  Chop  whatever  meat  can 
be  taken  from  the  bones  and  add  to  the 
broth  with  the  rice  and  the  celery,  finely 
chopped.  Cook  until  the  rice  and  celery 
are  tender.  Add  the  cream  and  the  sea¬ 
sonings  and  serve  very  hot. 

Perhaps  you  woxild  prefer  to  serve  a 
cream  of  celery  soup  to  use  xip  the  coars¬ 
er  stalks  that  were  left  over.  If  so  make 
it  in  this  way  :  Dice  the  eqxii valent  of  a 
small  head  of  celery ;  add  one  quart  of 
water  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  cook 
until  tender.  Mash  the  celei'y  through 
a  strainer  into  the  same  water.  Scald 
one  pint  of  milk  with  one  slice  of  onion ; 
remove  the  onion  and  add  the  celery  and 
the  water.  Melt  one  tablespoon  butter, 
add  one  tablespoon  flour,  blend  well  and 
add  to  the  soup.  When  thickened  serve 
very  hot  with  croutons. 

If  you  have  considerable  turkey  left 
over  you  may  serve  it  in  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  and  leave  the  turkey  soup 
until  Monday.  Nice  slices  of  turkey 
breast  may  be  served  with  gravy  as  a 
hot  turkey  sandwich,  or  in  place  of  chick¬ 
en  in  the  well-known  club  sandwich. 
Equal  quantities  of  diced  turkey  and  cel¬ 
ery  and  mayonnaise  dressing  make  a  de¬ 
licious  salad. 

Escalloped  Turkey. — Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt 
and  a  few  grains  of  pepper ;  blend  well ; 
add  one  cxip  of  turkey  stock  and  cook 
until  smooth  and  thickened.  Sprinkle 
the  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish  with 
seasoned  bread  crumbs ;  add  1*4  cxips 
cold  roast  txxrkey  cut  in  small  pieces ; 
poxxr  over  the  sauce  and  sprinkle  with 
buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Turkey  Croquettes. — You  will  need  1% 
cups  chopped  cold  turkey,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  celery 
salt,  a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  a  few  drops  onion 
juice,  one  teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley 
and  one  cup  thick  white  sauce.  Mix  in¬ 
gredients  in  order  given.  Cool,  shape, 
crximb  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  mashed  potato  and  canned  peas. 

Turkey  Roly-poly.  —  Sift  four  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder ;  work  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  lard ;  add  one  cup  milk ;  mix  and 
roll  one-half  inch  thick.  Spread  with  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  cold  turkey,  moistened  with  a 
little  stock  or  thin  gravy ;  place  bits  of 
butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over 
the  turkey.  Roll  xip  like  a  jelly  roll. 
Place  in  a  buttered  mold  and  steam  one 
hour.  Serve  hot  with  gravy. 

If  you  serve  the  turkey  soxip  you  will 
not  want  turkey  for  the  main  course  of 
your  Sunday  dinner.  Instead  you  may 
serve  escalloped  oysters.  Either  use  your 
own  recipe  or  try  this  new  one  which 
was  given  out  at  the  National  Hotel  Ex¬ 
position  in  November.  For  it  you  will 
need  1^4  cups  diced  bread  crumbs,  1 14 
cups  of  canned  tomatoes,  four  table" 
spoons  butter,  two-thirds  cup  canned 
corn,  24  oysters,  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
one-tliird  of  the  crumbs  in  the  bottom  of 
a  buttered  dish.  On  these  lay  one-half 
the  oysters.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  dot  with  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Then  add  layers  of  corn  and  tomato, 
using  one-half  the  quantity  of  each.  Re¬ 
peat.  Top  all  with  layer  of  buttered 
crumbs,  using  the  rest  of  the  crumbs  and 
butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
brown. 

For  the  vegetables  in  this  dinner  you 
may  use  something  entirely  different  from 
yesterday,  and  save  the  leftovers  for  Mon¬ 
day,  or  you  may  try  your  ingenuity  in 
disguising  the  leftovers  into  something 
new.  Here  are  some  suggestions. 

Potato  Puff. — To  two  cups  of  left¬ 
over  mashed  potato  add  one-half  cup  milk, 
two  well  beaten  egg  yolks,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Beat  together.  Then  add  two  egg 
whites  beaten  stiff.  Pile  lightly  in  a  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish  and  bake  until  puffed 
and  brown. 

Brown  Potato  Balls.— Roll  left-over 
mashed  potato  into  round  balls.  Place 
on  a  buttered  tin ;  put  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  top  of  each  cake  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  until  golden  brown. 

Celery  in  White  Sauce. — Wash,  scrape 
and  exit  the  outer  stalks  of  celery  into 
1-in.  pieces.  Cook  until  tender  in  boiling 
salted  water;  drain  and  mix  with  thin 
white  sauce  in  the  pi'opoi'tion  of  two  cups 
of  celery  to  one  cup  of  the  sauce.  Sea¬ 
son  well. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. — Cut  the  left¬ 
over  cauliflower  carefully  into  the  little 
florets;  arrange  these  neatly  in  a  baking 
dish,  pour  over  white  sauce,  dust  thick¬ 
ly  _  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  20  minutes.  Cabbage,  Brus- 
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sels  sprouts  or  onions  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  cauliflower. 

For  dessert  I  am  going  to  suggest  a 
cranberry  shortcake  of  the  variety  that 
we  have  been  hearing  about  over  the 
radio.  If  you  have  not  heard  about  it,  it  is 
made  as  follows :  Prepare  a  rich  biscuit 
dough.  Toss  on  a  floured  board  and  di¬ 
vide  in  two  parts.  Pat,  roll  out  and 
place  one  layer  in  a  cake  tin.  Butter 
this  generally  and  place  the  second  layer 
on  top  of  it.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  12 
minutes.  Split  and  spread  with  butter 
again.  Put  well  sweetened  cranberry 
sauce  between  the  layers  and  on  top. 
Serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

If  you  would  rather  have  a  less  hearty 
dessert  try  a  gelatin  plum  pudding.  For 
it  you  will  need  three  cups  milk,  one- 
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624.  —  One-piece 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


573.  Bolero  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  314  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
94  yd.  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3%  yd. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


503.  Bloomer  Dress. 


416.  Ladies’  Negli- 
glee  or  Kimono.  Cut  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 


and  8  years. 


in  sizes  36,  40,  44 
and  48-in.  bust  6, 
measure.  Size  36  re-  „. 
quires  3%  yds.  of  Slze  4  requires  2% 
54-in.  material  with 

%  yd.  of  36-in.  ma-  L^8-  36-in.  ma¬ 

terial  for  contrast¬ 
ing  collar  and  cuffs;  terial  with  %  yd.  of 
with  one  material  it 

requires  4ys  yds.  of  36-in.  contrasting. 

36-in.  material.  Ten 

cents.  Ten  cents. 

Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents 


fourth  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  granu¬ 
lated  gelatin,  one  cup  seedless  raisins, 
one  cup  currants,  one-half  cup  dates,  one- 
fourtli  cup  nuts,  1%  squares  chocolate, 
a  few  grains  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon 
lemon  extract.  Soak  the  gelatin  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Put  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler ;  add 
the  melted  chocolate.  When  scalding  hot 
add  the  salt  and  gelatin  and  sugar.  Re- 
move  from  the  fix*e  and  when  it  begins  to 
thicken  add  the  flavoring,  fruit  and  nuts, 
turn  into  a  mold  and  chill.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream,  Mrs.  f.  wm.  Stillman. 


A  Pleasing  Custom 


The  beautiful  old  English  custom  of 
singing  carols  in  the  open  air  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  which  is  coming  into  use  in 
this  country,  is  peculiarly  fitting  and  en¬ 
joyable.  Groups  of  young  people  go  from 
house  to  house,  singing  befoi-e  each  a 
stanza  or  two  of  an  old  carol,  or  any 
Christmas  hynxn.  Whei'e  their  coming  is 
expected,  they  may  be  sometimes  invited 
in  and  served  with  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
other  slight  refreshment.  In  my  home 
i  illage,  we  have  twice  in  recent  years 
been  thrilled  by  the  sound  of  carols  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  it  seemed  to  give  an 
exquisite  touch  of  beauty  and  sanctity  to 
the  hour.  It  has  been  customary  for 
singers  of  carols  to  go  about  on  foot, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  go  from  house  to  house  in  the  country 
by  automobile,  pausing  at  each  home. 

GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Dugout 
on  the  Claim 

It  has  been  years  and  years  ago,  since 
I,  as  a  child,  was  first  taken  to  the  dug- 
out,  on  a  Western  claim,  miles  from 
town.  Old  Aunty  Gebring  drove  in  town, 
for  my  mother,  sister  and  I.  She  drove 
a  team  of  horses,  Bird  and  Dolly.  Bird 
was  a  black  mare  and  Dolly  a  white  one. 
Aunty’s  wagon  was  a  very  old  one,  being 
of  the  high-wheeled  type  so  popular  at 
that  time.  As  Aunty  was  a  little  middle- 
aged  black-eyed  woman,  she  had  had 
the  husband,  “Grandpa”  Gebring,  as  we 
children  called  him,  to  build  a  platform 
in  the  front  of  the  wagon  for  their  feet 
to  rest  on.  We  dearly  loved  to  climb 
up  in  Grandpa’s  wagon,  and  up  into  the 
big  hospitable  spring  seat.  And  the  buf¬ 
falo  laprobe !  How  we  reveled  in  its 
woolly  folds.  Grandpa  had  killed  the 
buffalo  himself,  and  tanned  the  hide. 
Sport,  the  brown  and  white  shepherd 
dog,^  was  such  a  comfort  to  us  children. 

We  drove  for  a  long,  long  way,  over 
the  prairies,  before  coming  to  a  house 
and  it  was  quite  a  distance  from  Auntie’s 
house.  She  told  us  it  took  a  long  time 
to  get  to  where  Grandpa  was.  After  a 
while  we  saw  the  windmill  come  in  sight 
over  a  hill,  then  the  barn,  hay  stack  and 
orchard,  but  no  place  could  we  see  a 
house.  So  we  asked  Aunty  about  the 
house.  She  said-  it  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  Now,  we  had  seen  prairie  dogs’ 
holes,  but  we-  didn’t  think  Aunty  could 
get  in  one  of  those,  even  though  she  was 
small. 

Soon  we  saw  the  stovepipe  sticking 
out  of  the  ground,  so  we  got  out  of  the 
wagon-  to  scamper  over  to  it  to  see  how 
Aunty  got  down  in  the  ground.  Aunty 
called  to  us  to  get  off  the  roof  of  her 
house.  We  were  surprised  until  we  saw 
that  the  back  of  Aunty’s  funny  bouse 
was  almost  level  with  the  hill. 

.  We  went  around  the  side  and  saw  the 
tiny  window  panes  of  just  one  window 
on  each  side  of  the  dugout.  Then  we 
went  farther  and  found  the  door  with  a 
string  tied  on  it.  Aunty  lifted  me  up 
and  told  me  to  pull  the  string.  I  did, 
and  fairyland  opened  up  for  me,  for 
there  was  Aunty’s  cute  little  house,  truly 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  Only  one  room 
with  stove,  dish  cupboard,  clothes  cup¬ 
board,  _  table,  wash  stand,  pickle  kegs  and 
a  bed  in  one  comer ;  a  rocking  chair,  two 
cane-bottom  chairs  and  a  footstool.  A 
clock  shelf  and  a  solemn  clock  on  it,  and 
a  cooky  jar  on  another  shelf  where 
Aunty  had  cookies.  There  was  the  cut¬ 
est  little  iron  door-stop  made  like  a  frog. 
Aunty  set  me  on  the  footstool  and  let 
me  have  the  frog  to  play  with. 

Aunty  had  once  kept  boarders  and 
still  had  the  sign,  but  it  was  in  use  as 
a  shelf  over  the  bed.  I  used  to  lie  on 
the  bed  and  wonder  what  those  letters 
stood  for.  Grandpa  had  a  little  peg 
shaped  like  a  hat,  where  he  always  hung 
his  black  hat  when  he  was  in  the  house. 

Aunty  had  a  big  round  pancake 
griddle,  relic  of  her  boarding-house  days. 
It  was  fascinating  to  watch  her  fill  it 
with  12  large  pancakes,  when  mamma’s 
only  held  three  little  cakes  at  a  time. 

I  thought  Aunty  must  intend  us  to  eat 
a  lot  of  cakes  for  breakfast. 

Well,  what  was  Aunty  using  as  fuel? 

I  asked  her,  and  she  said  Kansas  coal, 
and  laughed.  When  I  got  a  chance  I 
asked  what  .  Kansas  coal  was  and 
Mamma  said  it  was  cow  chips.  When 
we  children  took  old  Sport  and  went  after 
the  cows  we  found  lots  of  Kansas  coal. 
Sometimes  Aunty  burnt  cornstalks  and 
sage  brush,  too. 

When  she  wanted  to  wash  clothes  and 
soap  was  scarce,  she  would  get  Grandpa 
to  dig  up  soap-weed  roots.  She  washed 
them,  then  soaked  them  in  rain  water 
over  a  day,  strained  the  water,  and  she 
would  have  nice  suds  to  wash  in. 

When  we  wanted  a  drink  of  water 
Grandpa  let  us  drink  out  of  the  garden 
hose.  It  was  attached  to  a  supplv  tank 
or  barrel  set  on  a  high  platform.  Of 
course,  we  liked  to  drink  out  of  that 
better  than  the  tin  can  they  had  to 
drink  from. 

We  children  went  out  to  play  and 
Grandpa  showed  us  how  to  slide  down 
the  haystack.  Oh,  such  fun  as  we  had! 
Aunty  said  we  could  sleep  on  the  hay¬ 
stack  at  night.  It  was  a  beautiful  night 
showing  the  bright  stars  and  Mamma 
and  Aunty  showed  us  the  Big  and  Little 
Dipper,  also  the  North  Star.  What  fun 
it  was.  It  seemed  but  a  short  time  until 
we  woke  up  and  saw  jolly  Mr.  Sun  peek¬ 
ing  oVer  the  barn  at  us.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  magic  of  that  wonderful  night 
under  the  stars. 

Aunty  had  “boughten”  furniture,  but 
many  of  her  neighbors  had  only  stove  and 
bed  which  was  bought.  Table,'  cupboards 
and  chairs  were  made  of  packing  boxes 
and  sometimes  even  the  beds  were  made 
of  boxes.  Aunty  would  call  ns  to  a  meal. 

A  hush  would  fall  over  the  room  as 
Grandpa  gave  thanks  to  God  for  our 
food  No  meal  was  too  poor  to  have 
God  s  blessing  on  it.  Sometimes  it  was 
only  gravy  and  bread,  but  those  days 
were  when  hospitality  was  spelled  with 
a  capital  letter.  There  were  no  tele¬ 
phones,  rural  mail  or  ears  in  those  days, 
and  guests  were  welcomed  cordially. 
Most  of  the  news  was  scattered  by  word 
of  mouth.  One  man  built  his  shack  of 
cracker  boxes  and  tin  cans.  It  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  “Cracker  Box 
Ranch.”  It  may  still  be  called  that. 

MRS.  MARGARET  HAUSCHILD. 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Made  only  from 
WASHED  WHEAT- 
,  Try  a  Sack! 


Costs  More- 
Worth  It! 


OCCIDENT 


SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell- Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices ,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 


A  cough  is  a  warning 
that  you  need 

SCOTT s  M 
EMULSION  J 


to  build  up  strength 
and  resistance. 
Rich  in  health-giving 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  T.  26-54 


The 

“Royal’ 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
niumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80. 

„_J- S  El  DEN  BERG  CO..  Inc. 
234  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
■Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  sure  to  send  f  or  f  reeloom  book.  II 
{e  sail  about  weaving:  and  ourwonder- 
^  *ully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  276 Factory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

Wg  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


bLflbSWflRE,  Etc  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWflSEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 

AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls 
Co8*s  *ess  t^ian  brooms.  Over  half 
piofit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  £lt?,ny  ra?.e? 

S I .  OO,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Havei^'conn.' 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Coin  by  manufacturer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY^  MAINE 

®ELi?,,°6S  C0C0ANUT  DAINTIES 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

We  have  had  another  cold  wave  which 
has  retarded  the  movement  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  With  the  mercury  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees  below  freezing  there  is 
more  or  less  danger  of  opening  cars  and 
transporting  in  open  trucks,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  most  other  perishables.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  receipts  of  nearby  commodi¬ 
ties  during  the  few  days  of  cold  weather 
were  very  light.  However  there  were 
plenty  of  apples  in  the  wholesale  district 
to  tide  over  such  a  period  for  some  time. 
Apples  have  been  holding  about  steady, 
With  a  limited  demand  for  the  better 
graded  Staymans,  Romes,  Delicious,  and 
such  varieties,  while  Yorks  and  Ben 
Davis,  well,  no  reasonable  offer  was  re¬ 
fused.  There  was  a  little  demand  in  the 
barreled  apple  market  for  New  York 
State  R.  I.  Greenings,  but  even  these 
moved  slowly  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  barrel.  The 
market  is  filled  with  Staymans,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%  in.  Virginia  Staymans  being  quoted 
at  $2.50  a  barrel,  and  bushels  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  brought  75  to  90c.  Western 
boxed  Staymans  were  quoted  $1.65  to 
$2.15  a  box.  Early  in  December  there 
was  considerable  activity  in  the  British 
apple  market  for  high  grade,  fruit  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports.  Virginia  Newtons 
topped  the  Liverpool  market  at  $6.75  a 
barrel,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the 
auction  was  the  demand  for  the  holiday 
trade  for*  York  State  Greenings  and 
Maine  Baldwins.  The  German  apple 
market  has  beexi  quiet.  Potatoes  were 
generally  dull  with  prices  holding  about 
steady,  Pennsylvania  round  whites  sell¬ 
ing  $4.00  per  150-lb.  sack  and  Maine. 
Green  Mountains,  $4.00  to  $4.35.  Onions 
are  moving  rather  slowly,  York  State  yel¬ 
lows  ranging  $1.90  to  $2.25  with  some 
fancy  reaching  $2.50.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  steady  with  New  Jersey  stock  sell¬ 
ing  50  to  85c  per  %  bushel  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  sweets  in  bushels 
ranging  75c  to  $1.  Carrots  move  slowly 
with  Texas  bunched  stock  in  bushels 
selling  around  $1.75  and  nearby  carrots, 
tops  off,  selling  60  to  90c  per  %  bushel. 
Cauliflower  is  practically  all  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  the  present  time,  and  lias  been 
selling  for  around  $2  a  crate.  New  York 
Danish  cabbage  sold  on  a  dull  market  at 
$28  to  $30  a  ton  for  small,  with  large 
selling  $22  to  $25  a  ton.  Escarole.  en¬ 
dive,  parsley,  shallots,  arrive  from  Loui¬ 
siana  which  are  shipped  iced  in  barrels. 
Spinach  and  kale  are  quite  plentiful,  ar¬ 
riving  mostly  from  Norfolk.  Virginia,  and 
from  Texas.  Texas  spinach  is  bringing 
around  $1  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  eggs  ruled  firm.  The 
trade  kept  the  higher  grade  eggs  well 
cleaned  up,  and  prices  advanced,  fresh 
extra  firsts  selling  at  56c  and  fresh  firsts 
at  51  to  52c  a  dozen.  With  moderate 
weather  throughout  the  west,  an  unset¬ 
tled  market  may  be  expected  for  some 
time.  There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for 
refrigerator  eggs  which  have  been  selling 
on  a  firm  market  at  36  to  37  %c  for 
firsts,  about  the  same  price  as  fresh  sec¬ 
onds.  Refrigerator  extra  firsts  sold  at 
40c.  Fresh  eggs,  very  carefully  selected, 
in  cartons,  brought  as  high  as  62  to  64c, 
and  carefully  candled  eggs  in  cases  were 
quoted  57  to  60c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage 
holdings  during  the  first  three  weeks  in 
December  were  reduced  about  44,000 
cases,  compared  with  about  48.500  cases 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  On 
December  20  there  were  860,385  cases  m 
storage  in  the  four  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States,  or  about  300,000  cases 
less  than  last  year  on  the  same  date. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  have  been 
fairly  liberal,  and  the  ordinary  run  of 
stock  moved  very  slowly.  Large  fancy 
fowl  were  in  a  fair  demand  and  sold  at 
28  to  29c,  but  ordinary  stock  averaged 
about  23c.  Fancy  leghorn  fowl  only 
brought  20  to  21c  per  pound,  and  poor 
stock  sold  as  low  as  15c.  Spring  chickens 
held  steady  with  Plymouth  Rocks  selling 
25  to  26c,  and  mixed  colors  ranged  19  to 
22c  a  pound.  Fancy  young  broilers  held 
steady  at  31  to  32c.  and  old  roosters 
brought  18  to  19c.  White  Pekin  ducks 
were  quoted  at  29c  and  geese  22  to  26c 
a  pound.  Fresh  killed  turkeys  strength¬ 
ened  a  little,  averaging  about  54c  for 
nearby  stock.  Geese  jumped  considerably 
in  price  during  the  week,  averaging  37c 
lb.  toward  the  close,  and  ducks  also  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little,  selling  around  33c.  Fowl 
were  plentiful,  barreled  packed,  selling 
31  to  32c  if  very  heavy,  while  3  to  3%- 
pound  sizes  were  quoted  24  to  26c.  Broil¬ 
ers  packed  in  barrels  sold  at  30  to  32c  a 
pound.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue 
heavy,  amounting  to  4.250.245  pounds  m 
Philadelphia  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  compared  with  2,865,325  pounds  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet.  Plenty  of 
hay  was  offered  and  prices  showed  little 
change,  No.  1  timothy  selling  $24.50  to 
$25  a  ton,  and  No.  2  averaged  $23.50. 
Best  light  clover  mixed  brought  up  to 
$23.  while  No.  2  clover  mixed  and 
straight  rye  straw  ranged  $20  to  $21  a 
ton.  Other  straws,  namely  wheat  and 
oat,  worked  out  at  around  $15  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Stiff  Winter  cuts  out  the  outdoor  mar¬ 
ket  sellers  and  drives  the  others  close  in¬ 
to  their  stalls.  The  Christmas  business 
is  good.  Buffalo’s  foot  of  snow  was  en¬ 
tirely  local. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  40  to  46c ;  dairy,  40 
to  41c ;  storage,  41  to  42c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  flats,  26  to  27c:  daisies,  27  to  28c; 
longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery, 
54  to  60c ;  State  and  western  candled, 
41  to  53c ;  storage,  37  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm :  tur¬ 
keys.  52  to  54c ;  fowls,  22  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c ; 
ducks,  27  to  40c ;  geese,  27  to  30c.  Live 
poultry,  steady :  turkeys,  43  to  48e ; 
fowls,  23  to  27c;  chickens,  25  to  26c;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  25  to  33c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Twenty 
Ounce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Wolf  River,  King, 
McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Jonathan,  Delicious,  box,  $2 
to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  scarce ; 
Baldwin,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Quinces, 
quiet;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.25  to  $4.  Grapes, 
many  California  sorts,  lug,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10.50 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8.25  to 
$9 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  pea,  $6.25 
to  $6.75.  Onions,  fair.  Home-grown, 
Ebenezers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Bermuda, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  $1.50  to 
$1.65. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4  to  $5.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  80c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  crate,  $5_  to  $5.50 ; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $5.25  to  $6 ;  endive, 
crate.  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  two-doz.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.60;  Iceberg.  Calif.,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  parsleyL  doz.  bchs,  45  to 
60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt,  $2,25  to  $2.75 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress, 
hamper,  85c  to  $1.10. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  23c;  dark,  14  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet :  sugar,  15  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  ,  „ 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $31;  middlings,  $32;  red-dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $29 ; 
oilmeal,  $44 ;  hominy,  $34.50 ;  gluten, 
$33.65;  oat  feed,  $14.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  35c  to  $1.25  box ; 
$1.75  to  $2.75  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3 
bbl ;  King.  $2  to  3  bbl;  Macintosh  Red, 
$1  to  $2.75  box;  odd  varieties,  50  to  $1 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.10  to 
$6.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.80  to  $5.90_;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $6.90  to  $7.15;  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  choice,  $10.50  to  $10.75 ;  fair  to 
good,  $10  to  $10.25;  red  kidney,  choice, 
$9.50  to  $9.75 ;  fair  to  good.  $8.75  to  $9 ; 
California  Lima  beans,  $7.75  to  $8;  na¬ 
tive  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  53  to  53%c;  firsts, 
45  to  51e ;  seconds,  43  to  44%c;  storage 
extras,  48  to  49c;  firsts,  44  to  47c;  sec¬ 
onds,  42  to  43  %c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra  twins,  2o%  to 
26c;  firsts,  24  to  25c;  Young  America, 

25  to  26c ;  held  extras,  28  to  29c ;  firsts, 

26  to  27c;  Young  America,  25%  to  26%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 

64  to  65c ;  mixed  colors,  63  to  64c ;  white 
extras,  62  to  64c;  eastern  extras,  58  to 
60c ;  western  extras,  56  to  58c ;  western 
extra  first,  53  to  54c;  firsts,  48  to  50c; 
seconds,  40  to  43c;  refrigerator  extras, 
firsts,  39  to  40c ;  firsts,  37  to  38  %c ;  sec¬ 
ond,  34  to  36c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
half  bbl  box ;  fancy  Howes,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.25  to  $3.50  box ; 
Porto  Rico,  $2  to  $3.25 :  lemons,  $3.25  to 
$5.50  box ;  oranges,  California  navels,  $4 
to  $6.70  box ;  Florida,  $2.50  to  $5  box ; 
tangerines,  $2.50  to  $4.50  half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
timothy,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2  timothy,  $25 
to  $27 ;  No.  3  timothy,  $22  to  $24 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23;  shipping,  $12  to  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Millfeed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Winter 
bran,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  middlings,  $36 
to  $40 ;  mixed  feed,  $36  to  $39.50 ;  red 
dog,  $45.50  to  $46 ;  gluten  feed,  $35.50 ; 
gluten  meal,  $46.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $37 ; 
stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $31.50  to  $35.25;  linseed 
meal.  $47.50  to  $49.50. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $1.75  to  $2.50 
per  100-lb.  box ;  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  half 
case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.70  to 
$2.75  per  100-lb.  sack;  sweet  potatoes, 


$1.25  to  $1.35  bskt. 

Poultry. — Fancy  northern  turkeys,  _50 
to  60c ;  choice,  native  fowl,  32  to  35c ; 
medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c ;  small, 
25  to  30c ;  ducklings,  35  to  36c ;  western 
dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32  to  35c ; 
medium,  26  to  28c ;  small,  24  to  25c ; 
stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
young  turkeys,  fancy,  50  to  53c ;  medium, 
35  to  38c ;  old  toms,  38  to  41c ;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  28c ;  small  fowl, 
20  to  22c ;  leghorn  fowls,  18  to  21c ; 
roasting  chickens,  26  to  27c ;  chickens,  22 
to  26c ;  leghorn  chickens,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  bskt ;  beets,  75c  to  $1  box ;  cabbage, 
white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl ;  carrots,  75c  to 
$1.10  box ;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to  $2.25 
crate ;  celery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  box ; 
pascal,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1, 
$9  to  $14 ;  No.  2,  $3  to  $4  box ;  lettuce, 
30  to  90c  box ;  iceberg,  $1.50  to  $3.50 
crate ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.40  box ;  pep¬ 
pers,  $3.25  to  $5.50  crate ;  radishes,  hot¬ 
house,  $1.75  to  $2.25  box ;  spinach,  75c 
to  $1.10  bskt ;  squash,  Hubbard,  2%  to 
3c  lb. ;  marrow,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  30  to  50c  lb. ;  turnips,  60c  to 
$1  box. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

December  23,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  December :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.36;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.95 ; 
Class  2,  $2.50 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.52%  @$0.53 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.45 

@  .51% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .42 

@  .44 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

@  -41 

Ladles  . 

.28 

@  .35 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@  -27% 

Centralized . 

.41%  @  .48 

Renovated  . 

.38 

@  .39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.54 

@  .54% 

Extra  . 

.53 

@  .53% 

Firsts  . 

.46 

@  .52 

Seconds  . 

.43 

@  .45 

Danish  . 

.53%  @  .54% 

New  Zealand  . 

.52 

@  .53 

Siberian  . 

.44 

@  .45 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.25 

@  .26 

Young  America . 

.26%  @  .27 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26 

@  .26% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wh.  .$0.61  @$0.62 

Average  extras . 

.58  @  .60 

Extra  firsts . 

.56@  .57 

Firsts  . 

.54  @  .55 

Pullets  . 

.46  @  .48 

40  @  .43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.54  @  .60 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.57  @  .60 

Gathered,  best . 

.54  @  .56 

Common  to  good  . 

.30  @  .46 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.22  @$0.29 

Broilers  . 

.30  @  .35 

Roosters  . 

.15 

.30  @  .35 

.23  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 28  @  .32 

Broilers . 26  @  .40 

Roosters  . 17  @  .24 

Turkeys,  young . 50 @  .56 

Old  stock  . 40@  .46 

Ducks  . 30@  .34 

Geese  . 20  @  .29 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60  @  .85 

Dark,  doz . 3.00@  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  _Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  40  to  65c  pef 
pair;  jacks,  85c  to  $1,  and  white  hares, 
$1.10  to  $1.15.  Tame  rabbits,  drawn, 
lb.,  25  to  35c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .18 

Culls  . 09  (a  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head  .  6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 15 @  .16 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50@10.00 

Bulls  .  5.50(0'  6.75 

Cows  .  2.50@  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 12.50 @16.00 

Culls  .  8.50@10.50 

Hogs  . 10.00@12.75 

Sheep  .  5.00 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 12.00@13.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@)$2.50 

Greening . 75@  1.50 

Wealthy . 50@  1.25 

Wolf  River . 50  @  1.00 

Twenty-ounce  . 50@  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1.50@  3.00 


Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75@  3.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.50  @10.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00 @  4.50 

Pears,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Bbl . . .  2.00 @  3.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 2.00 @  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 4.50@  7.00 

Florida  .  1.25 @  5.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  .75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . ,$3.00@$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 12@  .30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00  @35.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.25@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00(0;  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75  @  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@  4.50 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  5.50 

Escarol,  bbl . 2.00@  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00  @  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.00@  7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  4.00. 

Lima  beans,  bu .  5.00@  8.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .45 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  2.75 

Parsley,  bbl . 4.00@  5.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00 @  4.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.5000;  4.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.75 @  5.25 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50 @  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.000/  2.00 

Squash,  new.  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  3.25  @  4.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  5.50@10.50 

Hothouse,  lb . 100/  .40 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75  @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.50 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack . 5.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 5.00@  5.25 

State.  180  lbs .  4.50@  4.75 

Canada,  ISO  lbs . 4.50@  4.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00  @15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye .  24.00@25.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.57% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.60% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.68% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 92 % 

No.  3  yellow . 89% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 86 


Retail  Prices  at  New  Yorlt 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60 @  .63 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .70 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25  @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Cranberries,  qt . 15 @  .20 

Grapes,  lb . 20  @  .30 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20 @  .30 

Cauliflower,  head . 20 @  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 08  @  .10 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  half  blood  strictly 
combing,  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to 
39c ;  quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  44 
to  45c ;  low  quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


Removing  Lettering  from 
Grain  Bags 

I  have  tried  the  following  processes  for 
removing  lettering  from  muslin  cloth  and 
have  found  them  all  good ; 

Make  strong  suds  of  soap  or  powder 
and  plenty  of  turpentine  and  kerosene. 
Put  the  cloth  in  while  the  solution  is 
cold  and  boil. 

Soak  in  water  in  which  put  a  liberal 
amount  of  Javelle  water  over  night  and 
boil  up  in  the  morning. 

Dissolve  a  reasonable  amount  of  potash 
in  water,  put  the  cloth  in  while  cold  and 
boil.  Do  not  leave  in  this  solution  too 
long.  MRS.  H.  N.  A. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lame,  Rickety  Pigs 

My  pigs  get  lame  in  hind  legs.  Their 
joints  swell  and  they  can  hardly  put  their 
feet  to  the  ground.  R.  D.  A. 

Virginia. 

You  do  not  give  us  particulars  as  to 
the  method  of  feeding  and  managing  the 
pigs  that  have  become  lame,  but  there  can 
be  little  question  that  they  are  afflicted 
with  rickets.  In  that  disease  the  bones 
are  deficient  in  mineral  or  earthly  (or¬ 
ganic)  matters,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime. 
When  a  leg  bone  of  an  affected  pig  is  cut 
into  it  may  be  found  more  cartilaginous 
than  bony  and  possibly  may  be  bent  or 
broken  without  much  trouble.  In  some 
instances  the  bone  is  filled  with  red  mar¬ 
row  or  is  almost  gelatinous.  In  such 
cases,  however',  the  pig  is  unable  to  stand 
or  walk  and  probably  has  been  paralyzed 
for  some  time. 

In  another  form  of  the  disease  the  bones 
break  readily.  In  one  instance  we  re¬ 
member  that  numbers  of  young  hogs  in  an 
Iowa  herd  went  down,  one  after  another, 
and  on  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
discovered  that  the  shoulder  blade,  in 
some  of  them,  had  broken  close  to  the 
joint  and,  in  others,  there  was  fracture 
of  the  arm  bone.  There  is  no  remedy,  of 
course,  when  such  fractures  occur.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  all  important. 

At  once  move  the  pigs  into  new  quar¬ 
ters  that  have  been  made  sanitary  by 
cleansing,  disinfecting  and  whitewashing. 
Have  the  houses  and  pens  pei'fectly  ven¬ 
tilated  and  well  lighted,  so  that  the  sun’s 
rays  can  enter.  Every  day  make  the 
pigs  take  outdoor  exercise  where  they  will 
get  the  benefit  of  direct  sunlight.  It  has 
been  found  by  extended  experimentation 
that  the  ultra-violet  ray  of  sunlight  has 
the  remarkable  effect  of  causing  phos¬ 
phorus  to  form  in  the  blood  and  lime  to 
form  in  the  bones.  Direct  sunlight  there¬ 
fore  tends  to  prevent  rickets,  by  causing 
normal  development  of  strong  bones,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ration  furnishes  all  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  nutrients,  including  mineral  ele¬ 
ments. 

It  is  further  known  that  certain  feeds 
contain  elements  called  vitamins  which 
are  powerful  in  their  effect  upon  nutri¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  elements  in  legumes, 
such  as  Alfalfa,  especially  when  the  plant 
is  green,  stimulates  assimilation  of  lime 
salts  from  the  feed.  Pigs  that  graze  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  peas,  Soy  beans,  etc.,  rarely 
suffer  from  rickets,  whereas  pigs  that 
graze  Timothy,  June  grass  or  wild  pas¬ 
tures  are  more  liable  to  contract  the  dis¬ 
ease,  unless  at  the  same  time  they  are 
fed  rations  rich  in  mineral  matters,  or 
given  mineral  mixtures  with  their  feed 
or  in  a  self-feedei*. 

Growing  pigs  need  the  fat  soluble  vita¬ 
min  and  the  anthracitic  vitamin  to  pre¬ 
vent  rickets.  They  are  so  supplied  when 
they  graze  a  succession  of  legume  crops, 
from  early  Spring  until  late  Autumn,  and 
that  is  the  modern  method  of  pig-raising, 
practiced  by  all  who  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  complete  feed¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  the  pigs  are  given 
skim-milk  as  a  drink  and  are  furnished 
with  such  concentrates  as  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  corn  or  ground  barley, 
ground  oats  from  which  the  hulls  have 
been  removed  by  screening,  and  a  little 
wheat  bran  and  digester  tankage  or  oil- 
meal. 

In  addition  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  help 
themselves  to  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground 
iimestoixe  and  wood  ashes  or  steamed 
bonemeal  from  a  self-feeder,  or  are  given, 
in  that  way,  some  commercial  mineral 
mixture  that  is  approved  by  a  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station.  The  latest 
idea,  and  a  good  one,  is  that  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  potassixxm  iodide  should  be  added 
to  whatever  mineral  mixture  is  fed. 

Feed  the  pigs  in  the  way  we  have  sug.- 
gested.  Also  give  each  affected  pig  a 
tablespoon  of  cod  liver  oil  once  daily  and 
increase  to  two  such  doses  daily,  if  im¬ 
provement  does  not  quickly  result.  Cod 
liver  oil  contains  the  fat  soluble  vitamin 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  and  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  rickets.  Likewise  coat  each 
swollen  joint  with  pine  tar  and  repeat 
(lie  application  when  it  is  about  worn 
off.  A.  s.  A. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  ba1  meed  ration  for 
a  young  Jersey  cow?  She  will  be  three 
years  old  in  March,  and  will  come  in 
with  her  second  calf  about  the  end  of 
February.  She  gives  five  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  as  yet.  I  feed  three  quarts  feed 
morning  and  the  same  in  the  evening 
after  milking.  I  have  plenty  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  oat  hay  and  cattle  beets,  but  no 
other  hay  for  this  Winter.  w.  j.  R. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

If  your  cow  is  due  to  freshen  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  you  should  begin  to  think  about 
drying  her  off,  so  that  she  will  be  dry 
about  two  months.  You  are  feeding  her 
plenty  of  dairy  feed  if  she  is  giving  but 
five  quarts  of  milk  daily.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  Jerseys  be  fed  about  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  given  daily. 
As  she  is  near  the  end  of  her  milking 
period  it  will  do  no  harm,  however,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  six  quarts  daily  until  you  dry 
her  off.  At  that  time  she  could  best  have 
a  cooling  ration,  and  one  that  will  put 
her  in  good  condition  for  her  next  milk¬ 
ing  period.  After  she  is  dry  feed  her  what 
she  will  eat  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal, 
taking  away  the  corn  and  oats  about  10 
days  before  calving.  If  you  want  a  home- 
mixed  ration  to  go  with  your  roughage 
and  beets  it  is  suggested  you  mix  four 
parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  oats,  two  parts 
bran,  two  parts  gluten  meal,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal  and  one-half  part  oil- 
meal.  j.  w.  B. 


Drying  Hay  with  Artificial 
Heat 

I  am  interested  in  the  hay  drier  men¬ 
tioned  on  pages  1347  and  1348.  How 
long  is  the  building?  How  wide?  How 
fast  does  the  endless  belt  move?  How 
large  is  the  fan  supplying  the  blast? 
What  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  used 
in  drying?  How  much  power  is  required 
in  the  drying  process  alone?  How  much 
fuel  is  required  per  ton  of  cured  hay? 
What  is  the  capacity  in  tons  of  cured  hay 
per  hour?  How  long  is  a  forkful,  for 
example,  of  green  Alfalfa  right  from  the 
field  subjected  to  the  warm  blast  of  air 
before  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  store  in  the 
barn?  Is  the  Alfalfa  cut  when  the  dew 
is  off?  Is  it  partly  cured  in  the  swath 
or  hauled  immediately  to  the  dryer? 

Here  in  the  South  considerable  pea- 
vine  (cow-peas)  hay  is  made  as  well  as 
a  combination  of  sorghum  and  cow  peas. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  these 
are  diffcult  to  cure  and  most  of  it  is 
laboriously  stacked  in  the  field  about 
large  stakes  to  which  have  been  nailed 
two  cross-arms  placed  at  right  angles  a 
short  distance  above  the  ground.  Usually 
a  large  percentage  of  the  outside  of  these 
stacks  is  black  when  hauled  and  of  little 
value  as  feed.  A  drying  shed  sxxch  as  you 
describe  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
southern  farmer  whose  hay  crop  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  con¬ 
structing  such  a  shed.  Since  writing  the 
above  I  have  experimented  in  a  small 
way  and  find  the  rapid  drying  makes  the 
leaves  very  dry  while  the  stems  are  still 
quite  full  of  sap.  Does  this  occur  in  the 
large  dryer?  J.  d.  p. 

Georgia. 

This  refers  to  the  drying  machine  in 
use  on  the  Walker-Gordon  farms  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  described  in  The  R.  X.-Y. 
but  is  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  it 
without  seeing  the  actual  operation. 
Briefly  stated  the  hay  is  cut  as  usual, 
loaded  mechanically  upon  trucks  or  wag¬ 
ons  and  carried  to  a  long,  low  building, 
where  the  grass  is  slowly  passed  through 
the  long  building  while  a  blast  of  hot  air 
plays  upon  and  through  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  notes  answers  J.  D.  P.’s  ques¬ 
tions  as  well  as  can  be  done  without  ac¬ 
tually  seeing  the  device.  It  has  great 
possibilities,  though  perhaps  not  yet  fully 
developed. 

The  oven  is  160  ft.  long,  about  8  ft 
wide  and  the  same  height,  made  of  sheet 
iron.  Through  it  runs  an  endless  chain 
conveyor  of  iron  framework  and  canvas. 
It  is  essential  that  the  gi'een  Alfalfa  be 
delivered  onto  this  coixveyor  in  an  evenly- 
spread  mass,  so  that  it  may  all  have  the 
same  exposure  to  oven  heat.  This  distri¬ 
bution  is  had  by  running  it  through  a 
set  of  picking  rolls,  that  tear  apart  the 
bunches  and  drop  the  Alfalfa  on  the  con- 
veyor,  which,  as  it  enters  the  oven,  has 
a  layer  about  7  in.  thick,  and  so  nearly 
uniform  that  it  reminds  one  of  a  layer 
of  cotton  batting.  When  running  stead¬ 
ily,  the  speed  of  the  conveyor  is  5  ft.  per 
minute.  It  is  aimed  to  have  the  oven 
temperature  where  the  Alfalfa  enters  the 
oven  at  130  degrees,  increasing  gTadually 


to  250  to  275  toward  the  last.  The  fur¬ 
nace  supplying  heat  to  this  plant  was 
about  30  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide,  fed 
from  side  openings.  Hard  pea  coal  was 
used  there.  Apparently  this  furnace  was 
not  quite  large  enough  for  the  plant,  as 
they  had  to  slow  up  occasionally.  The 
fan  drawing  the  heated  air  from  the 
lower  end  of  furnace,  moved  80,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  mentioned  removed  five  tons 
of  water  per  hour. 

There  were  several  electric  motors  con¬ 
nected  with  different  parts  of  the  machin¬ 
ery.  Just  what  the  entire  power  was  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  better  to  let  the  dew 
get  off  the  Alfalfa,  as  that  makes  so 
much  less  to  dry  out.  As  I  saw  it,  the 
green  Alfalfa  was  run  by  elevator  from 
the  tractor  mower  and  dropped  into  a 
truck  running  alongside,  so  that  it  never 
touched  the  ground.  As  soon  as  one 
truck  was  filled,  another  was  on  hand. 
About  40  minutes  from  the  time  the 
Alfalfa  was  cut,  it  was  delivered  dry 
from  the  oven.  All  of  the  moisture 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  stems  as  well  as 
the  leaves.  They  told  me  that  it  kept 
perfectly  when  stored  in  that  condition. 

I  doubt  whether  such  a  device  could  be 
assembled  successfully  without  the  advice 
of  an  engineer  accustomed  to  figuring  the 
relations  of  the  various  units. 


Coming'  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25,  1927.  —  Poultry  Short 
Course,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Coinxwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-14. — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

Jan.  19. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  show,  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  7,  1927.  —  Guernseys.  First  an¬ 
nual  sale,  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


Gerard  :  “How  the  dickens  do  you 
kpow  which  twin  you’re  engaged  to?  I 
can’t  tell  the  difference.”  Jimmy :  “Nor 
can  I,  old  man.  That’s  what  makes  it  so 
frightfully  interesting.” — London  Ideas. 


Rye  Flour  Middlings 

Highest  quality.  Good  for  Hog  and  Duck  feed. 
Special  price  of  $27.50  per  ton.  F.  O.  B.  mill. 

Samples  sent  upon  request. 

MAYWOOD  FLOUR  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
MAYWOOD,  N.  J. 

GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

firookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen)— 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARM*.  12  I.  IIS  ft,  Phils..  I. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  larere  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  18  months,  “Iroquois 
Nails’’  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmerglen  Farms  No.  1453. 
Dam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  L.  GRANT  FORBES.  Manhasset,  L.  I. 


Reg.  Shropshires 


Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale. 

I  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wllscn,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  0  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.75  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old 
$5.75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present’ 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 


J*.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

lief.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Cheeternnd  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  ti  week s.ol d,  $5.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  s  lipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  ot  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St,  Woburn*  Mass. 


riiia  tuk 


and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
,  „  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  l'arrow  in  March 

and  April.  ALLEN  II,  ROST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
„  _  (hg.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerriUeld,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

\V3l,  K,  HILL  -  Bridgeville*  Delaware 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 


The  prolific,  easy-feeding 
quick-maturing  kind. 
SALE— Boars  ready  for  service ;  50  Spring  pigs. 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios* 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co,),  N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

K?.IZ^?.~oars’  fiits  and  fali  pigs.  Grand  Chnmpion 

WA1S,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


breeding. 


RICHARD  E. 


I  amp  RprbchirAC  at  High  wood.  Special  offering  of 

Lai  go  UG|  FoUIISi  service  boars.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOUDLANl)  FARM 


Spring  boars,  Sept.  pigs. 
Big  type  with  quality, 

Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  LttaaS: 

f’Hp’ VJ¥¥¥¥J  TTC  The  P>'PT  to  please  the  palate. 

MORHIMGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauia.  Pi. 

I  Rig  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  ea.;  unre- 

*  lated  pairs,  $25.  Easy  feeders,  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.  It.  HILL  •  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


J 


EIGHT  WEEKS-OLD  PUPPIES 

lor  leal  protection.  A  smooth  hair.  Purebred  Fox 
Terrier  Puppy.  Best  rat,  Pet  or  Watch  Dog. 

AV.1I.  J.  HELM KE,  1224  Krinckerhoff  Avenue,  Ctica,  N.  Y 

mi  I  ¥17  DTIDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
LULL1L  ruro  Stock  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L. B.  AV  ALXEK,  Eureka  Kennels,  Ilox  35811,  W  est  Chester,  Penna 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’a. 

F  ( "Y  1?  GI  \  ¥  IT1  Police  Dog,  male,  one  vear 
*  .f-Y  XL,  old.  AVhat  am  I  offered? 

M.  WALCOTT,  85  Ml.  View  Ave,,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  |f! F  PUPS  Imported  sire.  Mother  regular  farm 

I  uuiui.  IUIO  dog  running  dog  power  furnishing  bam 
water  supply.  $20  spayed  females$15.  c.W.  Mould,  Howells.N.  Y 

AIRED  A  LES 

Male-,  Slo.OO,  Females,  $5.00. 

ALLAN  WARRERN  EAST  MORICHES,  L.  I. 

AIRFnfll  FC  The  all  around  dog.  All  ages.  Will  ship 

Hllli.UHL.LC  c.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  Madison,  N.  Y. 

well  broken  on  trail.  Cheap. 

EDWARD  TOTH,  lleuderson,  31d 

RCi,!ntfra*,,e  ^'r0  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  Wonderful  specimens. 

II  5100— others  less.  Scottish  Terriers.  TAB0RDALE,  Dover  Plains.  N.  1 . 


BEAGLES 


miscellaneous 


] 


Fprrnfb  for  killing  rats,  hunt- 
1  Gl  l  cio  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00  ;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers. 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ W.  A.  PECK  New  London  Ohio, 

FFRRFT3  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
'■“TdTX  1  tnnt,J  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— ONE  JERSEY  BULL 

Name— Mirror  Lake  Pride,  No.  230350.  Sire— Noble  Tid- 
die>  wink.  No.  196416.  Dam— Sear  &  F.  V.  Din.  No.  360798- 
Dropped  Nov.  26,  1923.  Solid  color,  very  dark  black  tongue 
and  switch.  Breeder  Mary  Colt.  Farmington,  Conn 

Owner  Samuel  A.  Chappell,  Kortli  Windham,  Conn' 


FOR  QAIF  Registered  JERSEY  BULL. 

*  CSAV  CJ M-t Aj  sunolitt  Sensation,  No.  255167.  Sire 
Sensation’s  Hotspur  of  li.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of 
Elm  Place.  No.  581397.  Born  March  4th,  19  6.  Address, 

SUNCLIFF  CORPORATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS 

Springers  and  milkers,  yearlings,  2  year  olds. 

Tell  me  your  wants  and  I  will  give  you  an  early  reply. 

H.  H.  ROGERS  ‘  ROYALTON,  VT. 


Glenwick  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Sl*^Ep,meWbredWbuii 

calves  and  heifer  calves  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices 
— Florham  Laddie  breeding— Federal  Accredited  Herd. 


50  SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE 

$50,  $65,  $75.  PONY  FARM,  CORTLAND,  OHIO 
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ecial 
Offer 

NOW! 

on  this  wonderful, 
latest  model  Page 

Milker 

An  offer  on 
THE  milker 
which  solves 
the  milker 
problem.The 
[•  latest,  the 
best  and 
simplest 
in  milking 
machines. 
Send  the  cou-  • 
pon  below  at  once  to  find 
out  about  this  remark- 

_  _  able  EXTRA  SPECIAL 

OFFER.  This  offer  Is  made  only  by  personal  letter  to 
dairymen  who  own  8  to  40  cows.  This  offer  is  POSI¬ 
TIVELY  for  introductory  purposes.  Only  one  dairyman 
in  a  neighborhood  now  gets  it.  Even  though  you  know 
you  won't  buy  a  milker  until  next  season,  if  at  all,  write 
us  today,  and  your  rights  (in  case  you  should  want  it 
later)  to  this  extraordinary  special  offer  and  direct 
rock-bottom  price  will  be  reserved  for  you  as  long 
as  this  offer  lasts  in  your  territory,  PROVIDED  you 
write  NOW.  No  obligation  whatever.  Invest  a  2c 
stamp— it  may  mean  $100  or  more  to  you!— Also:— 

Milking  Book 

We  send  you  with  our  special 
B  i*  BJ  Rj’  Mi'  offer  a  booklet  that  tells  what 
■v  |m  li.  El.  the  U.S.  Govt. Dept,  of  Agricul- 
JL  AwJU&a  ture  says  on  milkers.  Also  State 
Govts.  Also  gives  Prof.  Lay  son’s 
opinion  on  the  all-important  question  of  teat  cups. 
Catalog  also  describes  Page  milkers  in  detail. 

But  Remembers  If  you  want  that  offer  .,»»*** 

(or  ever  MAY  want  it)  be  sure  to 


Wheel  it  in  and 
start  milking. 


get  your  name  in  now.  No 


obligation. 

you  —  so 

— -  Send 
Coupon  at 
Once 


Now  we  warn 

the 


Barton- 
Page  Co. 

Dept.  4851 
400  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  ( without  obliga¬ 
tion)  your  letter  explaining  your 
extra  special  offer. 

Also  send  your  free  illustrated  catalog  on 
"  latest  model  PAGE  milkers  and  your  terms  of  8 
months  to  pay. 

Also  copy  of  your  10 -year  guarantee,  and  your 
mammoth  circular  of  letters  from  farmers  telling 
how  they  use  your  milker  on  their  own  cows. 


Name _ 

Address. 


Would  you  like  to  be  a  FARMER  AGENT? - 

The  editors 

the  Page  Milker.  A  leading  editor  said,  “I  advise 
you  to  investigate  all  good  machines,  including  the 
Page  offer  as  per  coupon  above.” 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  ecde  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Office  Trade  in  Milk 

The  following  from  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  is  true.  It  will  show 
farmers  where  at  least  some  of  their  milk 
goes  to : 

The  bottle  of  milk  taken  through  a 
straw  as  an  afternoon  tipple  has  found 
advocates  among  business  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  New  York.  Milkmen  follow  routes 
in  the  city  extending  below  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  area  and  into  the  financial 
district,  and  the  milk  wagon  driver  is 
frequently  found  in  the  elevators  of  sky* 
scrapers,  for  his  customers  live  high 
above  the  sidewalk.  Thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  executives  have  milk  regularly 
placed  on  their  desks  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day.  Scores  of  business  firms  are 
furnishing  milk  free  to  all  employes  who 

wish  it.  .  , 

Milk  is  even  peddled  in  certain  ot- 
fices  at  the  noon  hour.  The  milkman 
carries  his  wares  on  a  compartment  tray 
and  passes  from  door  to  door  and  from 
office  to  office  unmolested.  His  patronage 
is  steady.  TIis  office  ‘‘routes  pay  as  well 
as  Ins  domestic  routes  which  he  covers 
at  daivn.  By  extending  his  trip  into  the 
forenoon  he  is  able,  these  days  to  pick  up 
extra  sales  which  would  otherwise  be 

impossible.  .  ,  . 

Milk  is  taken  after  the  morning  s  work 
is  over.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  late  after- 
noon  as  a  bracer  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 
Two  pints  each  business  day  is  the  usual 
consumption  of  the  office  worker. 

That  is  seen  all  over  the  city.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  bottles  are  bought  each  day  by  em¬ 
ployes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  building.  Take  it 
all  together  this  forms  a  good  proportion 
of  the  milk  trade.  It  retails  at  18c  a  quart 


fie  a  piece  of  small  rope  or  stout  cord 
to  each  end.  place  the  stick  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  mouth  like  bit,  tying  the  ropes 
to  the  horns,  or  if  devoid  of  these  tie 
across  the  fop  of  the  head.  At  once  the 
head  will  go  up  and  an  effort  be  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  stick  by  working  the 
tongue  and  jaws,  thus  opening  the  gullet 
and  allowing  the  gas  to  escape. 

J.  WESLEY  PATTERSON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  huge  distillery  for 
the  manufacture  of  pure  grain  alcohol  di¬ 
rect  from  the  cereal,  operating  on  the  es¬ 
tate  of  a  retired  chemical  engineer,  was 
raided  near  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17  by 
State  troopers,  -who  seized  spirits  which 
would  retail  for  $1,300,000.  Three  men 
were  arrested.  The  tower  still,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500  gallons,  was  being  op¬ 
erated  by  moonshiners  from  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owrner  of  the  place. 

Appearing  suddenly  out  of  a  Christmas 
crowd  in  the  downtown  financial  district 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  17,  six  young 
bandits  robbed  a  Fidelity  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  messenger  of  $79,600 
in  cash  and  escaped  in  a  motor  car, 
leaving  no  trail. 

Two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  were  destroyed  at  Fort  William, 
Ontario,  Dec.  17,  when  fire  razed  the 
workhouse  of  an  N.  M.  Patterson  Com¬ 
pany  elevator,  with  an  estimated  loss  be¬ 
tween  $500,000  and  $800,000.  The  lire 
is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
workhouse  dryers. 

Fire  starting  in  the  business  district 


of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dec.  19,  was 
brought  under  control  after  doing  $250,- 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  addition  of  000  damage.  The  Alex  Wellman  depart- 

the-  straw  has  greatly  increased  this  de-  ment  store  was  destroyed  and  adjacent 
uie  biiaw  uao  b  j  ,  buildings  damaged  by  smoke  and  water. 

mand  for  milk.  In  our  own  tamnj  uie  Eighteen  persons  were  injured  and 

children  like  to  use  the  straw  and  will  two  farm  houses  demolished  Dec.  19  at 

suck  50  per  cent  more  milk  than  they  will  Towners,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  the  ex- 

,  ~.  .  .  , _  nm-ctr  plosion  of  a  carload  of  black  powder, 

drink.  This  is  a  case  where  .  -  which  followed  the  derailing  of  24  cars 

the  market  in  the  right  direction.  Gf  a  freight  train  on  the  Central  New 

_ _ England  Railroad.  The  explosion  was 

’  l  ~  heard  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  about  50 

Chronic  Gnrg’Ct  miles  away.  Bark  and  limbs  were  torn 

.  _r  ~  •  from  trees  1,000  feet  from  the  wreck  and 

We  bought  in  May  a  Guernsey  cow  bits  of  steel  and  wood  wrere  scattered 
years  old  this  Fall ;  freshened  fourth  t  over  a  mjje  area  A  stove  in  the  home 

in  September.  In  April  she  had  a  sp  de  ^yar(j  Rogers,  a  few  hundred  feet 

in  right  hind  quarter.  She  got  °Ye  .  from  the  railroad,  was  hurled  through  the 
spider,  but  the  veterinary  opened  the  teat  kitchen  window 

and  the  milk  came  back,  but  not  as  mucn  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commissioner  of 


as  before.  It  caked  badly  at  freshening 
and  never  went  entirely  away.  We  used 
lard  and  soda  put  on  warm.  November  8 
she  suddenly  swelled  up  and  it  went  way 
up  behind.  The  veterinarian  told  us  to 
wash  her  udder  in  water  and  Epsom  salts 


the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  New  York, 
has  announced  that  after  Jan.  15  every 
person  applying  for  a  license  to  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  in  New  York  must  un¬ 
dergo  an  eye  test.  The  test  has  been 
prepared  by  Leo  Mayer,  optometric  in- 


,,  - ~  .  n  ULCIJttlCU  U  V  JUUU  iUd.VCI.,  VfH.vnuLU.iv.  xxi 

two  big  handfuls  to  12  quarts  ot  wa  ,  spector  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
and  gave  us  some  yellow  powder,  pills  to  cationi  The  Commissioner  explained  that 
give  three  times  a  day.  \'  e  w  the  sight  of  each  applicant  for  a  license 

ing  two  quarts  of  24  per  cent  i  y  would  be  examined  just  before  the  driving 

tion,  two  quarts  hominy  to  a  ceea.  test.  If  the  examination  shows  defective 

have  dry  cornstalks  and  nay  0  »  vision  the  applicant  will  be  advised  to 

age.  Stalks  are  cut  up  by  cutter.  ate  eorrect  the  defect  and  if  the  applicant  can 
when  she  swelled  up  we  put  i  1  later  pass  the  test  with  or  without  glasses 

lbs.  ground  oats,  oO  lbs.  bran,  •  the  license  will  be  granted, 

oilmeal,  feeding  four  quarts  to  a  feeding.  Dec  20  a  launch  ioa(ied  with  worlc- 


Salt  twice  a  day,  all  the  water  she  wants. 
She  is  in  good  condition,  gives  8  to  10 
quarts  a  milking.  Am  getting  about  8  to 
9  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  The  milk  in  that 


men,  crossing  the  Hudson  from  96th  St., 
New  York  City,  to  Edgewater,  N.  J., 
sank  in  midstream ;  33  men  lost  their 
lives,  and  27  are  missing.  The  disaster 


^  ~  _ .  a  ii  lives,  ana  uie  missing.  j-hu  uuaotci 

quarter  is  a  little  lumpy  mos  *  was  caused  by  the  overloaded  boat  being 

is  the  matter  and  what  can  1  (lo  _ ,  _  a _  mi,„ 


Relieving  Bloat 

I  have  noticed  an  advertisement  of  a 
stomach  tube  for  relieving  an  animal  of 
bloat  or  hoven,  which  is  simply  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  gas  formed  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  caused  by  eating  too  much  clover  or 
other  green  fodder.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stomach  tube  is  an  excellent  de¬ 
vice,  but  is  not  always  available.  I  would 
like  to  tell  your  readers  of  a  little  article 
that  acts  like  a  charm,  and  costs  noth¬ 
ing.  Take  a  short  stick,  say  10  in.  long, 


STUFFY  barns,  no  exercise,  no 
pasture,  heavy  feeding!  No  won¬ 
der  your  cows  don’t  fill  the  milk  pail 
— just  when  added  quarts  would  mean 
most.  Their  vitality  goes  down  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sudden  shift  from  summer 
to  winter  feeding  conditions. 

They  need  help.  Kow-Kare  gives  it 
—simply,  naturally,  surely.  Kow- 
Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic  that  act3 
directly  on  the  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation.  It  prevents  feed  loss  by  turn¬ 
ing  more  of  the  ration  into  quarts  of 
milk. 

Kow-Kare  really  costs  nothing  to 
use.  Its  slight  cost  more  than  comes 
back  in  added  milk.  A  single  can  of 
Kow-Kare  will  ration  a  cow  one  to 
two  months— just  follow  simple  di¬ 
rections  on  the  can.  Its  disease-pre¬ 
vention  saves  hundreds  of  dollars 
yearly  in  an  average  dairy. 

FREE  BOOK  on  Cow  Diseases 
Our  valuable  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor”  tells  all  about  the  disorders 
that  sap  dairy  profits.  Tells  also  the 
part  Kow-Kare  plays  in  bringing 
back  to  vigorous  health  cows  afflicted 
with  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Ap¬ 
petite,  etc.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  today. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores;  druggists 
have  Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and  65c  sizes 
(six  large  cans,  $6.25).  Full  directions  on 
the  can.  Mail  orders  sent  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare.  Bag  Balm.  Grange  Garget 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic ,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

famous  Conditioner 

*/  if  Milch  Cows 


What  is  the  matter  and  what  rammed  by  ice  floes.  The  accident  oc- 

for  her?  She  is  our  only  cow  and  also  curred  at  6  ;30  A.  M.f  and  rescue  was 

too  good  for  beef  if  we  can  stop  it.  hampered  by  the  darkness.  The  sur- 

New  York.  •  •  •  vivors  clung  to  ice  and  hull  for  an  hour,  | 

Your  cow  appears  to  have  a  chronic  and  were  sent  to  hospitals  for  treatment. 

r  moc,fiOo  P-ir-P-pt  einsed  nrob-  Inquiries  into  the  accident  are  being  made 

case  of  mastitis  or  garget  caused  prop  ^  ^  Federal  government,  as  well  as 

ably  from  the  fact  that  her  right  hind  jsjew  York  and  New  Jersey  authorities, 
quarter  is  weak.  With  cornstalks  and  William  Samet,  20,  confessed  perpe- 
mixed  hay  she  should  be  able  to  take  two  trator  of  12  robberies  and  leader  of  a 
c  04  nnd  two  gang  which  has  admitted  24  of  the  38 

quarts  of  24  per  cent .  ration  and  robberies  attributed  to  it  by  police,  was 

quarts  of  hominy.  It  is  suggested  that  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  Dec.  20 
you  feed  corn  and  cob  meal  in  the  place  by  County  Judge  Adel  in  Long  Island 

of  hominy,  as  this  will  tend  to  lighten  City,  N.  Y.  Samet’s  father  pleaded  that 
°  .  m.  t  the  youth  be  given  one  more  chance,  but 

up  the  ration.  The  addition  of  soaked  Judge  Adel  pointed  out  that  liis  record 

beet  pulp  might  help  to  overcome  the  con-  contained  six  convictions,  all  for  robbery, 
centrated  feed.  Soak  about  3  lbs.  of  the  and  added  that  he  had  been  a  bad  infiu- 
.  14-1  c o-.-Tnno-  iulf  if-  each  ence  on  bye  other  young  men. 

dry  pulp  dai  j  ’  g  ”  ‘  .  WASHINGTON.— Restoration  of  one- 

millang.  A  poud  of  Epsom  salts  gnen  as  cent  postage  rates  on  private  post  cards 

a  drench  might  clean  the  cow  out  and  was  voted  Dec.  20  by  the  House.  The 
help  her  garget.  The  salts  should  be  dis-  Senate  still  must  act  on  the  proposal.  Ex¬ 


tension  of  special  delivery  services  to 
fourth  class  matter  by  payment  of  extra 
postage  also  was  voted  in  passage  of  an¬ 
other  bill  offered  by  Chairman  Griest  of 
the  Post  Office  Committee.  Other  postal 


solved  in  a  quart  of  water  and  given  the 
cow  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  Before 
the  cow  freshens  next  time  feed  her  only 

bran  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  start  — -  . .  ,  ,  , 

,  ..  i  li  .  bills  approved  provided  for  an  additional 

her  off  on  her  ration  very  gradually  afte  cliarge  on  first  class  matter  mailed  with 

she  freshens.  The  lumpy  milk  should  be  insufficient  postage,  a  one-cent  rate  for 
discarded.  J-  W.  B.  each  two  ounces  on  publications  when 

_ _  mailed  by  others  than  the  publisher  and 

for  transmission  of  business  reply  cards 
collect  on  delivery. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee,  composed  of  Senators 
Walsh  (D.,  Mont.),  Chairman;  Deneen 
(R.,  Ill.),  and  Borah  (R.,  Idaho),  was 
ordered  Dec.  20  to  investigate  the  charges 
that  a  $2,000,000,000  bread  trust  exists 
in  this  country.  This  was  in  compliance 
with  the  LaFollette  resolution  authorized 
by  the  Senate.  The  sub-committee  will 
begin  its  sessions  immediately  after  the 
holidays. 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.60  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


Absorbine 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  288  Lyman  St„  Springfield,  Mass.q 

Coughs,  Condition- 
•r.  Worms*  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fol 
He*vea  °r  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
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SOUTHERN 

FARMERS 

are  shipping  at 
BIG  Prices 


Early  Southern  crops  are  moving 
North,  and  Northern  cash  is  coming 
South  to  the  prosperous  farmer  who 
realizes  that  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  soil  conditions,  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  low  labor  costs  of  the 


Southland  all  make  for  year-’round 
prosperity,  and  something  in  the 
bank  when  the  season  is  over.  Let  ua 
tell  you  about  how 
you  can  live  better, 
be  happier  and 
save  money  in  the 
Southland. 

Write  today  to 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Industrial 
Agt.,  L.  &  N.  Railroad, 
Dept.  H  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1A# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  0#4W 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  ruoney-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SEND/or 
this  Book 


Describes  farm  trucks, 

■wagons  and  trailers  with 
6teelor  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International”  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  Sau  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  0.  L- 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 


Kill  Rats  14? 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agermthat 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sate.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  tell  i  ng  about  VIRUS 
and  hew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  atreasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  it,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond,  Va* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lame  Cow 

My  cow,  six  years  old,  went  lame  on 
hind  leg.  I  think  the  trouble  was  in  the 
stifle  joint.  It  got  a  little  better  after  a 
time,  then  she  and  other  cows  got  on  a 
regular  stampede — ran  like  wild  cattle. 
After  that  she  was  much  worse. 

Iowa.  b.  D. 

A  personal  examination  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  seat  and 
cause  of  a  mysterious  lameness  and  we 
cannot  therefore  give  you  confident  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble 
in  the  cow  in  question.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  disease  of  the  stifle  joint  is 
a  very  serious  matter  and  often  proves 
incurable. 

The  stifle  joint  of  the  cow  corresponds 
to  the  human  knee  and  is  a  complex  joint, 
composed  of  the  femur,  patella  and  tibia 
bones.  In  some  cases  we  have  known 
fracture  of  a  condyle  of  one  of  the  bones 
to  cause  the  lameness,  or  the  patella  may 
be  split,  or  the  joint  infected.  Those  are 
practically  incurable  conditions. 

In  other  cases  the  patella  slips  out  of 
place  and  the  leg  is  thrust  backward  with 
the  hock  joint  in  nearly  a  straight  line. 
That  is  curable,  by  immediately  returning 
the  patella  to  place  and  applying  a  blister 
to  the  region  of  the  stifle  and  then  keep¬ 
ing  the  cow  absolutely  rested  for  a  few 
weeks.  Fracture  of  the  femur  or  tibia 
also  occurs  in  some  cases.  When  that 
lias  happened  the  foot  is  carried  off  the 
ground,  the  cow  being  unable  to  place 
any  weight  on  the  foot  and  treatment  is 
not  worth  while. 

If  done  at  once  the  animal  may  be 
slaughtered  for  meat  if  in  good  condition, 
but  the  meat  about  the  injured  part  will 
be  unfit  for  use.  When  slaughter  is  de¬ 
layed  the  animal  becomes  thin  and  loses 
appetite.  It  cannot  then  profitably  be 
slaughtered  for  meat.  As  the  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  eating  well  and  presumably  is  in 
good  flesh  it  may  he  best  to  let  her  go  to 
the  butcher,  or  to  kill  her  for  meat' at 
home,  if  that  is  thought  best.  However, 
there  is  another  possibility  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  deciding  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  carcass  for  meat  and  that  is 
tuberculosis.  That  incurable  and  con¬ 
tagious  disease  sometimes  causes  just 
such  lameness  as  you  describe,  the  joint 
or  bones  having  become  affected.  To  de¬ 
termine  whether  that  is  so  in  the  case  de¬ 
scribed  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  apply  the  tuberculin 
test.  That  is  no  longer  a  very  difficult 
or  expensive  operation.  By  the  modern 
intradermic  method,  in  which  a  few  drops 
of  tuberculin  are  injected  directly  into 
the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  and  not  under  the  skin,  as  in 
the  older  subcutaneous  or  thermal  test, 
the  disease  may  be  detected  without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  taking  temperatures 
with  a  clinical  thermometer,  before  or 
after  injection  of  the  tuberculin.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  injection 
is  made  once  or  twice  after  the  time  of 
injection,  the  last  examination  being 
made  72  hours  or  so  after  the  injection. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  make  more 
than  one  examination,  the  reaction  being 
a  typical  one.  A  reaction  consists  in  for¬ 
mation  of  a  swelling  at  the  point  of  in¬ 
jection  of  the  tuberculin.  The  swelling 
may  be  pea-like  in  form  and  size,  or  be 
diffuse.  It  requires  the  skill  and  the 
judgment  of  a  qualified  and  experienced 
veterinarian  correctly  to  interpret  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  injection.  An  affected  cow 
has  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  pre¬ 
scribed  by  State  law,  which  the  veterin¬ 
arian,  if  necessary,  will  explain.  Before 
deciding  that  the  stifle  is  the  seat  of  the 
lameness,  however,  the  hoof  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  puncture  by  a 
nail  or  other  sharp  object,  or  the  sore  and 
festering  condition  characteristic  of 
“fouls”  or  “foul  in  the  foot”  as  that  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  lameness  in  cows  is  called 
by  the  farmer.  Meanwhile  keep  the  cow 
in  a  pen  or  box-stall,  preferably  bedded 
with  shavings  or  sawdust,  and  feed  her  a 
light,  laxative  ration.  If  any  part  of  the 
leg  is  hot  and  sore  persistently  bathe  it 
with  hot  water,  twice  daily,  until  the 
veterinarian  can  be  employed.  A.  s.  A. 
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Ate  You  Feeding 

LICE  ? 


If  you  are  not  very  vigilant,  an  appalling  part  of  your 
feed  money  goes  to  feed  LICE.  Throughout  the  winter 
months  most  cows  harbor  lice  that  burrow  deep  into  the 
hair  roots,  sap  the  vitality,  cause  discomfort — a  heavy 
loss  of  milk. 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES 

LOUSE-CHASE  is  Guaranteed 

Hundreds  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  institutions 
and  big  dairymen  swear  by  Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE- 
CHASE — because  it  does  kill  the  lice.  It  does  it  surely, 
quickly — so  absolutely  that  we  guarantee  every  can  of 
LOUSE-CHASE  to  give  complete  satisfaction  or  refund 
the  purchase  price,  plus  10%.  You  are  the  sole  judge. 

LOUSE-CHASE  is  simple  to  use;  it  sprinkles  into  the 
hair  from  handy  sifter-top  can.  Powerful,  yet  harmless 
to  anything  but  vermin.  Farm  size  package  $1.00,  small 
size  50c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC.,  Dept  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


I9USE  ■  CHASE 


%u  wouldn’t 


stand  for 
this  One 
Minute 

If  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  garbage  can 
after  each  meal  you  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about  the  ‘‘left-over” 
butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  in  the  skim-milk?  It  isn’t  at  all 
unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  from  the  milk  of 
Skim  Your  Skim-Milk  just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter-pound  to  a  pound 

Ask  your  jDe  Laval  Agent  to  bring  or  more  a  day.  Think  what  this  would  mean  to 

you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made — skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts 
longer.  Among  other  new  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  it  has  the  “floating”  bowl  which 
eliminates  vibration,  causing  it  to  run  smoother 
and  easier.  It  gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high- 
testing  cream,  and  skims  cleaner  under  all 
conditions  of  use. 

FREE  Catalogs  ^ 


out  a  new  De  Laval  Separator  and 
run  the  skim-milk  from  your  old 
separator  through  it.  The  new 
De  Laval  skims  so  clean  that  if  you 
are  losing  any  butter-fat  it  will 
surely  be  recovered.  Have  any 
cream  recovered  in  this  manner 
weighed  and  tested  at  your  cream¬ 
ery,  and  then  you  can  tell  exactly 
how  much  a  new  De  Laval  will 
save  for  you.  Trade  allowances  made 
on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


*6.6©  to  $1430 

DOWN 

Balance  in  15  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


and  Try 
sin  Improved 

DeLaval 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  ior  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  OH 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - $3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds - 

Anconas _ 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)—  Light  10c :  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH, 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  25.  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 
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End  of  6th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  entire  contest 
Our  LEGHORNS  lead  all  Leghorns 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

5%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th.  for 
delivery  after  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  tor 
vears.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S  C  cockerels  for  &10*OOf  &  15.00  and  $25.00 
each'  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  fetate  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Owner 

COCKERELS  bkJ£L*  The  $  Combination 

duction  bred  33  years  T’-apnested  and  pedigree 
hatched  6  years.  Our  ideal— -5- lb.,  6-lb.  males,  4  id., 

mor^per  ^."per  hi  rdf  Free  from  hnpoi^tit^eed  defects 

rE  KNOW  WHAT  r  sS  both  SATISFIED 

Mating  and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  chix  free. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trmnan»l>urg,  N.  Y, 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  fr„spc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 

HUBBARD’S  „VD  CHICKS 

/HAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

IIUBBAKO  FARMS  -8-  Walpole,  U.  H, 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  COST 

B.  Rocks  oils.  Reds,  #14,  Mixed  -  *11. 

S  W.  Leghorns  -  *13.  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  *12. 

60  and'25,  le.  and  2c.  more.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  90-95%  to  laying  age,  I-  REL. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

h'e,asIt°kS  BABY  CHICKS  iuTL'Jd 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White* Rocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  for  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog,  price  list  and  discounts. 
Portland  llatehcry,  605  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 

400  BRED  TO  LAY  PUL  L  E  TS.G  HA  pr  U 

and  May  Hatch*  d.  $2.15  each  here.  Cash  with  orders. 
CECIL  X*.  PliDNEY,  Box  874,  Sherburne,  U.  Y. 

SO  1UL*i  ¥  ^-.Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

.L.WnitCLCgnOYHS  Send  tor  mating  list. 

©edarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Rahway,  N.  J, 


ROYAL  CHICKS  and  produce.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM,  Bergoy,  Pa. 


n  J  1-  _  n_,J  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Wyckoff- 

rroduction  BlOD  Dan YoungBlood Lines.  $201iundred. 
Custom  Hatching.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayviile,  L.  I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks,  Cockw-els^ind  Pullets. 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYltON  PEPPEB,  Georgetown,  Bel. 


WUIVlUnflTTE  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

,  WTftFlUUI  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  quantity,  chicks  and  eggs. 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPEU,  Georgetown,  llel. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  COCKERELS, 

Hatching  Eggs  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  1313.  E.  E.  LEWIS  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


D  T  -bnnn  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

bronze  lUTKByS  Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID, Star  Route.  Freehold.  N.  J. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


For  Safety  Sake  Use — 

TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED 

Norwegian 
Cod  Liver 


100%  PURE-The  PUREST  and  BEST  COD 
LIVER  OIL  produced  in  the  'World. 

HIGHEST  in  VITAMINS  exceeding  even  the 
requirements  of  all  medicinal  standards. 

Impure,  unrefined  oils  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results  and  must  be  used  in  larger  volume. 

Our  certified  Oil  proves  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Full  information  and  sample  on  request. 

CHAS.  L.  HUISKING,  INC. 

5-J  Platt  St.  New  York  City 

Largest  Importers  of  COD  LIVER  OIL  in  the  U.  S. 

&  For  WINTER  EGGS 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

AURER’S  KWALIT 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

MIXED  WITH  \OVR  MASH 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone  Scrap.  Con¬ 
tains  no  garbage  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind. 
Most  palatable  digestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market. 
A  ration  with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

EGGS 
CHICKS 
PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
Visit  Our  Booth  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
For  free  sample ,  <927  Farmers  Almanac ,  write 

Box  365 
J. 
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Y 


MORE 


MAURER  MFG.  CO. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314 EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26 years. 


VAIID  nriMG  Need  meat  scraPs  *n 
Ivlin  OEiilJ  order  to  prow  and  lay 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money  —  you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wales.  Pa. 


WEED’Swhiu  leghorns 

Twenty  First  Year 

Hatching  eggs  January  1st.  Baby  chicks  February  1st. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Mating  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  250  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  in  splendid  condition,  laying  well, 
in  house  20x50  ft.  Would  it  be  feasible 
to  put  two-year-old  cocks  with  them? 
How  many  cocks  must  I  use  to  the  250 
to  insure  fertility?  How  long  before  I 
can  use  eggs  for  hatching?  What  ap¬ 
proximate  per  cent,  of  hatch  can  I  rea¬ 
sonably  expect?  V.  G.  B. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  old  cocks  may  be  mated  with  pul¬ 
lets,  the  number  required  varies  with 
such  factors  as  individual  vigor,  time  of 
year,  conditions  as  to  confinement,  etc.  If 
on  range,  25  to  30,  or  more,  Leghorn 
females  may  be  mated  with  one  male ;  if 
confined,  15  may  be  enough.  Fewer  males 
are  required  in  the  natural  mating  season 
of  the  Spring.  Eggs  from  Leghorn  hens 
may  be  fertile  within  a  week  from  the 
time  of  introduction  of  the  male,  but,  in 
cold  weather,  with  large  flocks  and  in 
confinement  several  weeks  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  at  least  two  or  three. 

The  percentage  of  hatch  will  vary  with 
the  season  and  other  factors  affecting 
vigorous  fertility.  Less  than  60  per  cent, 
during  the  Spring  hatching  season  would 
be  considered  poor.  A  better  percentage 
should  be  expected  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  but  there  is  no  fixed  proportion 
which  may  be  depended  upon.  Some  hens 
produce  infertile  or  unhatchable  eggs  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  a  few  in  the  flock  may  be 
responsible  for  most  of  the  infertile  eggs 
found.  Males  differ  less ;  they  are  likely 
to  be  either  good  or  wholly  worthless. 

M.  B.  D. 
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The  Brands  With 
1.50%  Nicotine 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

"Week  ending  Dec.  12,  1926  (0th  week): 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Brookdale  I’ltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Canada . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

It.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn  of  B.  C.... 

Aseutney  Farms,  Xt . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  White  leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

Paul  Dorf,  .Jr.,  N.  J . 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.  N.  J . 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J . . 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J . . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm.  N.  J . 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J . 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash... 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash... 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Certified  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . 

Theodore  E.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . . . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  n.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Seherrer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kulil  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J . 

Upper  Saddle  River  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J....^ . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . . . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Roekywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . . 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Tierney,  N.  J . 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J . . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N  .J . 

Louis  Mitsehele,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . 

Wm.  Butterworth,  N.  J . 

Battle  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.... 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn  of  B.  C. .  . 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada . 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  13  68 

Totals  . . .  3191  17019 


23  107 

29  192 

30  259 

36  173 

17  112 

37  199 
13  103 

6  101 
56  254 
15  153 

54  243 

21  86 
35  190 

29  173 
46  204 

8  112 
48  220 

35  141 

29  226 

24  205 

40  231 

17  199 

44  188 

6  50 

22  154 

51  257 

55  287 

36  130 

43  159 
43  183 

43  249 

39  242 

35  155 

174 
200 
21  213 

28  149 

38  185 

10  37 

14  75 
32  197 

40  288 

42  130 

19  219 
16  183 
40  237 

30  148 

27  179 

35  197 

43  180 

30  168 

34  152 
19  107 

36  115 

15  79 
48  275 

56  322 

35  106 
15  101 

39  203 
50  203 


Keep 
poultry 
-free  from 
roundworms 

[cbpbrand&i 

P  ULVE  RIZJLD/  few  j 
TOBACCO  J~z.fi  I 
POWDER 


You  need  not  let  the  worms  kill  off  your  young 
fowls  this  year.  C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder  and  T&E  Uniform  Brand 
are  two  splendid  worm  eradicators,  fed  to  the 
flocks  in  the  mash  or  feed.  They  will  chase 
round  worms  and  keep  the  birds  clean  and 
healthy.  They  are  100%  ground  tobacco  leaf, 
with  1.50%  nicotine  guaranteed,  asindicated  by 
State  Experimental  Stations  for  the  elimina,- 
tion  of  Round  Worms. 

Prices  on  C.  B.  P.  Brand  and  T&E  Uniform  Brand 
10-lb.  bag,  $1.00  25-lb.  bag,  $2.00 

(Delivered  in  first  three  zones ) 

100-lb.  bag,  $4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Lancaster ,  Penna. 

CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Box  R.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


y— *T  Superfine  White  Leghorn  Stock  with 

Money  Back  Guarantee,  at  $30.  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  production  from  ti  apnested,  pedigreed,  N. 
Y.  State  blood  tested  stock.  SEAVKR  FAKM,  Smlthtonn,  L.  I. 


BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island, N.Y, 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R,  Oaviiville.  Rhode  blond. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mi’s.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2. 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  l. 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  j, 

Diet  for  the  Sick . *  ’  2. 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1, 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1, 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1, 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1 

New  Salads .  i 

Dainties  .  i 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1 

Sandwiches  . 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 

Made-over  Dishes . 

Home  Candy  Making . 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 

Bread  a»d  Bread  Making . 
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For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yorlt 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LAYING 
MASH 

TV/fAKES  your  hens 
iV1  lay  more  eggs — 
you  make  more 
money  —  it’s  a 
wonder. 

Write  Today 
for  free  book 


the 


4  U«q*a*tr 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

_  9eP*  1  o 
Brooks  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  It.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
KKDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


ALLEN 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  ■Hrw'.P”1’- 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 

Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 

S!lme  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Valley  Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS 

\V.  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 

VALLEY  BROOK  FAIUI,  I’eapack,  Gladstone,  IL  F.  D.,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED 

^  ,,  „  ,  BLOOD  TESTED 

I'or  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young  breeders,  male  and  female  $10.00  each, 
early  hatched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  East,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York.  A  few  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALEXIS  L.  CLARK,  It.  I>.,  ltordentown,  X*  J. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
he  ided  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R-  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Tancred- W yckoffi  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— March  20o, 
Amil  15.,  May  12H<N  June  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $4. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


IvicKS  (hiyzrjoTittcst) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  gives  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here.  • 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

Kline's8™  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  eir- 
cularand  lowpriee  before  youbuy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lo,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Black  Feathers  in  White 
Rocks 

There  is  a  black  feather  now  and  then 
in  a  White  Rock.  I  have  always  avoided 
breeding  from  a  bird  showing  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  I  have  nearly  pulled  out  the 
occasionaly  black  feather,  provided  every¬ 
thing  else  about  the  bird  was  correct. 
Maybe  I  have  been  wrong.  s.  B.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

I  know  of  no  breed  so  firmly  fixed  in 
all  its  characters  that  an  occasional 
“throw-back”  to  some  ancestral  mark¬ 
ing  will  not  appear.  If  such  markings 
appear  only  occasionally,  the  breeder  is 
fortunate.  Of  course  a  black  feather  in 
a  bird  that  should  be  all  white  should 
not  be  removed,  that  would  be  tampering 
with  nature,  but  where  our  non-feathered 
bipeds  set  the  example  of  improving  up¬ 
on  nature’s  work  by  all  conceivable 
means,  the  plucking  of  a  single  feather 
canot  be  held  a  serious  crime  in  poultry 
breeding.  Most  poultry  keepers  under¬ 
stand  that  our  well-known  breeds  origi¬ 
nated  in  various  crosses  and  have  been 
brought  to  uniformity  by  years  of  selec¬ 
tion,  but  that  traces  of  the  characteristics 
that  have  been  pretty  well  bred  out  will 
occasionally  appear.  m.  b.  d. 


Fall  Colds 

I  have  on  my  farm  about  800  White 
Leghorns,  and  have  been  losing  some  from 
sickness.  In  the  last  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  they  had  colds  and  coughed.  They 
appeared  to  get  over  this,  but  now  some 
of  them  get  dull  and  sleepy,  and  droop 
around.  The  combs  fall  down.  They 
seem  to.  choke.  s.  K. 

New  York. 

I  judge  that  your  fiock  suffered  from 
Fall  colds,  from  which  they  recovered, 
but  that  they  now  have  some  other  dis¬ 
ease  among  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say,  from  your  description,  wliat  this 
trouble  is  and  I  can  only  suggest  the 
prompt  removal  of  all  ailing  birds  from 
the  flock  and  the  best  care  that  you  can 
give  the  healthy  ones,  seeing  to  it  that 
they  have  clean,  dry  and  comfortable 
quarters  and  wholesome  food.  Your  de¬ 
scription  does  not  suggest  roup  or  any 
other  contagious  disease  but,  without  a 
personal  examination  of  the  birds,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  what 
disorder  is  present.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Other  Side  of  Squab 
Raising 

In  reference  to  your  article  on  page 
1558,  “Does  Squab  Raising  Pay?”  I  was 
indeed  surprised  to  see  such  a  knock 
against  squab  raising.  I  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  squabs  for  the  past  seven  years,  car¬ 
rying  about  200  pairs,  and  I  have  always 
made  a  very  substantial  profit,  in  fact 
we  have  been  so  well  pleased  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  increase  our  flock  considerably. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  less  work  than 
with  chickens.  My  200  pairs  require 
just  one  hour  per  day  for  feeding  and 
watering,  etc.  We  clean  houses  once  a 
month  and  that  is  no  more  offensive  than 
cleaning  a  chicken  house.  We  keep  all 
pairs  banded,  therefore  knowing  each  pair 
enables  us  to  remove  all  surplus  males, 
so  we  have  no  trouble  in  that  direction. 
We  raise  all  our  own  stock,  and  when 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  productiveness 
we  sell  them  for  what  they  will  bring. 
In  that  way  we  carry  no  drones  and 
every  pair  has  to  produce  or  they  are 
thrown  out.  The  mating  up  of  the  young¬ 
sters  require  a  lot  of  time,  but  when  done 
properly,  they  practically  take  care  of 
themselves  and  in  regard  to  sickness  and 
vermin  we  have  no  trouble  whatever.  I 
have  yet  to  buy  any  medicine  other  than 
a  molt  tonic.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
for  this  article. 

I  should  imagine  Mr.  Wood’s  friend 
was  stung  with  his  60  birds,  and  as  for 
his  quiting  cold  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
quit  without  a  fair  trial,  unless  ?  is  birds 
were  really  useless,  as  all  breeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  and  show  a  profit  if  handled  right, 
especially  young  stock.  All  breeds  usual¬ 
ly  mate  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  if 
nothing  happens,  will  produce  squabs  for 
seven  or  eight  years  profitably.  I,  my¬ 
self,  have  raised  young  birds,  mated  them, 
put  them  in  the  breeding  pen,  and  have 
kept  them  there  for  five  years  without 
losing  or  culling  one  pair.  We  carry  25 
pair  to  the  pen.  I  also  have  a  house  in 
which  I  put  75  pair  in  the  Fall  of  1923, 
and  so  far  I  have  removed  just  two  pair, 
the  hens  of  which  went  light,  going  light 
is  our  greatest  trouble. 

As  _  for  pigeons  being  subject  to  coc- 
cidiosis  and  intestinal  worms  they  are  not, 
if  given  any  kind  of  care.  We  feed  a 
prepared  feed,  which  is  varied  according 
to  the  seasons,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
clean  water,  keep  plenty  of  sand  in  the 
pens  and  shell,,  salt  and  charcoal,  using 
tobacco  stems  ,  in  the  Summer  and  salt 
hay  or  straw  in  Winter  for  nesting  ma¬ 
terial.  From  our  200  pairs  we  aver¬ 
age  a  profit  of  $2  a  pair  net  per  year. 
That  at  least  shows  they  pay.  I  am  not 
a  pigeon  dealer.  I  sell  very  few  pairs, 
and  I  know  what  pigeons  will  do,  so  Mr. 
Wood’s  article,  doesn’t  mean  anything  to 
me,  but  I  think  that  he  has  done  the 
pigeon  business  an  injustice. 

New  Jersey.  thomas  b.  may. 


PARKS 


"America’s 
325 


ROCKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 

Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.”  They  have  laid 
325  eggs  in  one  year-148  eggs  in  148  days  and  have  started  laying  at  113  to 
114  days  ot  age.  Customers  have  reported  profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen 
per  year.  They  have  won  in  over  twenty-five  laying  contests. 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  eggs  and  chicks  that  you  will  need  for  spring.  Start 
this  year  with  a  flock  of  genuine  Parks  Barred  Rocks.  Choice  cockerels  ready 
for  immediate  service  in  your  breeding  pens,  $5.00  and  up.  Order  now. 

TAKE  NOTICE— “Parks  Strain”  is  a  trade  mark  and  may  not  be  use  without  a  registered  per¬ 
mit.  Permits  free  to  customers.  “PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  strain  protected  by  registered 
TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the  public  and  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers. 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  _  _ 

details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Prices  reasonable 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  8,  GIBSON BU KG,  OHIO 


SCHWEGIERV 
/ 


yTH0R-0-BRED”  chicks 

f  “LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
12/  and  up.  100%;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

mg  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
OH  If)  \  f’f’UF’FlfTF’n  hh-d  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

X  MBIT  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  Yon  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  H0YTVILLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  „  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Send  for  Trial  ^^*25 
Gallon — only 


QEND  no  money.  Pay  the  postman.  Find  out 

what  unbelievably  wonderful  results  come  from 
feeding  Gorton’s  Vitamin- Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil — so 
rich  in  growth  -producing  Vitamin  “A”  and  anti¬ 
rachitic  Vitamin  “D”.  Every  drop  proved  full  of  vita¬ 
mins  before  it  can  be  sold,  and  because  of  its  rich¬ 
ness  goes  twice  as  far  as  ordinary  oils.  Simply  send 
us  your  address  on  a  postcard,  and  pay  postman 
when  oil  arrives.  Use  it  as  per  directions.  If  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied— in  fact,  delighted— with  the 
results,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Folder  free. 
GORTON  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-l. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton’s 

VITAMIN-PROVED> 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

For  Poultry,  Live  Stock  and  Dogs 
Made  by  the  biggest  users  of  Cod  Fish  in  the  World 


f°R  POULTRY 

m  yt  S  m  &  animals 


POULTRYMEN 
HATCHERIES 

DEALERS 
ASK 

SWIFTIDE  CO. 
pier  r  , 

Portland  Maine. 

PRODUCERS  FINEST  OIL  -  LOWEST  PRICES 


Days  Trial 

Money  Back 

If  Not  Satisfied 


Built  of  California 
Redwood.  Hot-Wat¬ 
er  —  copper  tanks. 
Double  walls  —  dead 
air  space.  Double 
glass  doors.  Shipped 
_  complete  with  all  fix- 

340  Egg— $30.75  tures,  set  up  ready  for  use. 

Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Write  for  Catalog 

24"  Canopy .Wickleu  $10.25 
44"  Canopy.Wickiess  $14.75 
54n  Canopy.Wickiess  $18.15 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine,  Wis. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAllll’C  latest  model 
IrlKflH  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Fro©  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

KF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  1  5  MILFORD.  MASS,  m 


QUALITY  CH1X 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks* 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Truslow  Thorobred 

BABY  Q  CHICKS 


tree- 

A  postai  will 
bring  you  this 
hand»me  free 
BOOK 


45 YEARS  breeding  thorobreds. 
Beautiful  Leghorns, Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Wonderful 
egtf  and  meat  producers. 

Write  to-day  stating  breed 
and  number  wanted  and  we 
will  send  you  our  beautiful 
Illustrated  book 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Bom  12.  Chestertown,  Md. 


Protect  Poultry  Profits, 1 


7 ACC  IN  AT Ei 


40  doses  SI. 45 
200  doses  $4.00 
500  doses  $7.60 
We  Will  Send 
Syringe  If  you 
order  from  ad. 


[SEND/ 

r  SI  Package  / 
r  Dr.  Beebe  f 
'  Worm  Rcnw 

Coldg-fea. 

B-B  Avian  Mixed  Bacterin 

Easy  to  use.  Produced  under  U.S.Vet-  , 
erinary  License  No.  17.  Money  back  fot  {. 
every  dose  that  falls.  Write  for  Dr.\ 
D^ebe's  Short  Course  on  Poultry,  FREE. 

BEEBE  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  D-60  St.  Paul,  Minn.  > 


We  Purchased  f™«  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  ttie  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  #7.50  and 
#10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low- 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100?6  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 

I?  1  -x  v*  U-  f  rrllAPn  Hay  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
DldLILUcyilUl  A*  that  lay.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  I£,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


[F 


LA  N  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept-SO.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Nature  Notes 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  wishes 
the  readers  of  this  department  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  1927.  He  will  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  it  so. 

I  have  been  loaning  Mr.  T  my  R. 
N.-Y.  lately  with  a  view  to  getting  him 
to  subscribe  when  the  time  came,  and 
when  I  called  on  him  this  morning,  he 
said,  “Yes,  and  if  I  had  been  taking  that 
paper  20  years  I  would  have  been  $2,000 
better  off.”  He  was  one  of  the  many  who 
bit  at  the  Dolling’s  promotions  and  others 
of  their  kind.  Keep  up  the  pace.  L.  C. 
Ohio. 

We  shall  welcome  Mr.  T  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  fold.  Certainly  any  reader  only  has 
himself  to  blame  if  he  loses  his  money 
on  unsound  promotions  such  as  the  Dol¬ 
ling’s  investments.  While  the  Dolling  sys¬ 
tem  of  high  finance  is  dead  there  are 
many  others  of  the  same  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  still  afloat,  seeking  to  lure  the 
money  from  farmers’  pockets.  Every 
new  subscriber  brought  into  the  fold,  not 
only  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  at  the  same  time  strength¬ 
ens  the  hands  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  the  farming  public. 

I  intend  to  start  a  school  for  teaching 
milking  by  mail.  I  think  your  paper 
reaches  more  people  who  are  in  need  of 
this  correspondence  course,  or  who  would 
be  interested  in  it.  L.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

The  old  adage  “There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,”  didn’t  take  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  into  consideration.  We  have 
heard  of  courses  to  teach  aviation,  finger¬ 
printing,  music,  art,  etc.,  but  a  course  to 
teach  farmers  how  to  milk  a  cow  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  new  one.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
points  that  those  doing  the  work  could, 
with  benefit,  be  instructed  upon,  but  the 
idea  of  a  correspondence  course  on  the 
subject  is  a  novel  one. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Fulton  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  their  paints?  H.  V.  d. 

New  York. 

This  is  only  another  name  for  F ranklin 
Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  sales 
methods  of  which  have  been  many  times 
criticized  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  This  firm 
pretends  to  sell  on  trial,  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  When  the  purchaser  does  not 
find  the  paint  satisfactory  and  so  re¬ 
ports,  he  is  threatened  with  lawsuits  to 
force  settlement. 

Is  the  Radfield  Manufacturing  Co- 
New  York  City,  a  Reliable  company? 
They  advertised  in  our  local  paper  for 
home  sewing.  We  are  to  send  them  $1.65 
to  cover  cost  of  cutting,  material,  but¬ 
tons,  postage,  etc.  I  am  anxious  to  get 
some  kind  of  home  work  to  do,  as  we 
have  a  family  of  seven  children,  the 
youngest  an  infant  of  four  weeks.  My 
husband  was  laid  up  six  weeks  in  the 
Fall  with  rheumatism,  couldn’t  get  out 
of  doors,  so  I  feel  if  I  could  earn  a  dol¬ 
lar  honestly  I  wanted  to,  and  I  have 
four  children  to  keep  in  school. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  b. 

These  cruel  work-at-liome  schemes  are 
filching  money  from  just  such  honest 
women  as  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
who  find  themselves  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  concerns  do  not  want 
workers,  but  want  money.  The  houses 
that  seek  women  to  do  home  work  re¬ 
quire  no  deposit  to  cover  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial.  We  can  conceive  of  no  meaner 
deception  than  those  designed  to  secure 
money  from  needy  country  women  on 
the  pretext  of  furnishing  them  home 
work.  Our  mails  average  six  to  ten  in¬ 
quiries  of  this  kind  daily,  as  a  result  of 
the  fake  home  work  advertisements  in 
local  papers. 

The  use  of  the  names  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  and  blind  and  crippled  persons, 
such  as  Paunee  Bill  and  Oklahoma  Tom. 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  unordered 
neckties  has  reached  considerable  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  within  recent 
months.  In  each  case  it  has  been  found 
that  no  charity  is  being  done  and  that 
the  merchandise  is  not  worth  the  price 
asked.  It  is  simply  a  scheme  of  private 
interests  to  milk  the  public  under  the 
guise  of  charity. 

In  order  to  check  this  unethical,  dis¬ 


honest  and  predatory  method  of  doing 
business  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  are  advising  reci¬ 
pients  to  put  the  ties  to  one  side  and  leave 
them  until  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany  calls  and  gets  them.  The  company 
cannot  collect  for  the  ties  and  the  con¬ 
signee  is  not  required  to  wrap  and  return 
them  to  the  sender  without  being  paid  for 
the  work. 

Put  the  ties  to  one  side  and  pay  no 
further  attention  to  letters  or  anything 
connected  with  them  unless  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  firm  calls  and  requests^  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ties. — Local  Paper. 

Sending  goods  that  have  not  been  or¬ 
dered  through  the  mails  is  getting  to  be 
a  veritable  nuisance  of  rather  recent  ori¬ 
gin.  The  above  item  confirms  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  a  number  of  times  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
in  receipt  of  three  handkerchiefs  sent 
him  without  order,  by  New  Process  Co., 
Warren,  Pa.  He  has  consistently  refused 
either  to  pay  for  or  return  the  goods. 

The  first  week  of  November  a  nicely 
dressed,  dapper,  fluent  young  man  came 
through  here  selling  a  table  covering. 
“Wonderful  stuff,”  so  the  women  folks 
say,  and  they  should  know,  for  all  bought. 
This  man  claimed  to  represent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Leather  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (To 
some  he  said  Trenton,  N.  J. )  The  price 
of  a  table  covering  ranged  from  $1  to 
$1.50,  our  dining  table  being  round  and 
large,  $1.50.  He  wished  to  collect  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  when  my  wife  asked,  “What's 
the  idea?”  he  said,  “Oh,  you  can  do  as 
you  like,  pay  now  or  pay  when  the  goods 
arrive,  only  there  is  this  difference — the 
postage  on  your  cloth  will  be  27c.  If  you 
pay  now.  we  prepay  the  postage.  If  sent 
C.  O.  D.  you  pay  the  postage,  and,  of 
course  nearly  everyone  wants  to  save 
that.”  So  they  paid  in  advance.  After 
a  month  my  wife  told  me,  as  nothing  was 
heard  from  the  order,  which  was  to  be  de¬ 
livered  “at  once.”  A  neighbor  wrote  to 
Trenton,  as  her  order  slip  read,  and  I 
wrote  to  Newark.  Her  letter  was  re¬ 
turned,  but  the  American  Leather  Co., 
at  Newark,  answered  my  letter  stating 
there  was  no  connection  between  them 
and  this  man  whatever.  They  stated  that 
they  had  received  a  number  of  letters 
similar  to  mine  and  that  they  had  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
advised  me  to  do  the  same  here,  which  I 
did.  F.  r.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  is  printed  merely  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  readers  how  they  may  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  ruthless  agents.  Not  all 
agents  are  imposters,  but  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  members  of  the  class  described 
above  to  put  country  people  on  their 
guard  against  paying  money  to  agents 
who  are  unable  to  show  credentials  from 
houses  of  known  reliability. 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
post  office  department  against  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Marshall  Company  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
the  charge  being  that  the  concern  made 
alleged  misrepresentations  in  selling  wo¬ 
men's  dresses.  The  company,  it  is  said 
by  the  post  office  inspector,  proposed  in 
its  advertising  matter  to  refund  money 
paid  for  garments  which  were  returned 
as  unsatisfactory.  It  was  found  that 
some  200  dresses  had  been  sent  back,  but 
that  not  a  cent  had  been  returned  to  dis¬ 
satisfied  buyers,  the  plea  being  that  the 
company  had  no  money  with  which  to 
carry  out  its  agreement. — Western  Paper. 

The  post  office  department  is  about 
the  only  protection  the  public  has  against 
unscrupulous  mail  order  concerns.  The 
only  weakness  is  that  the  public  must 
have  been  swindled  before  the  department 
is  empowered  to  act.  The  service  is  a 
substantial  one,  however,  in  not  allowing 
a  fraudulent  concern  to  continue  swin¬ 
dling  the  public  indefinitely. 

H.  W.  Cobb,  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is  the 
latest  to  adopt  the  “buy  back”  scheme  to 
sell  rabbits.  Cobb  agrees  to  pay  40c  per 
pound  for  rabbits  raised  from  the  stock 
he  ships  out,  six  months  old  and  in  good 
condition.  Cobb  doesn’t  raise  the  rab¬ 
bits,  baby  chicks  or  poultry  which  he  ad¬ 
vertises.  He  is  merely  a  dealer.  The 
buy-back  plan  is  impossible  of  carrying 
out  even  on  this  40c  a  pound  basis,  but 
when  breeders  have  the  rabbits  ready  to 
ship  there  are  many  ways  of  putting  the 
breeder  off.  Cobb  has  no  established 
financial  responsibility  anyhow  that 
would  warrant  the  breeder  in  shipping 
him  any  large  quantity  without  cash  in 
advance.  A  subscriber  recently  reported 
difficulty  in  getting  settlement  for  rab¬ 
bits  shipped  him. 


Field- worker  in  Sociology :  “But  have 
you  no  religious  convictions,  my  good 
man?”  Convict:  “Yes  mum;  I  wuz 
caught  breaking  into  a  church  collection 
box.” — Jester. 


Control  of  Snails 

I  am  troubled  by  snails,  small  gray 
ones,  about  1  in.  long.  They  get  into  all 
my  crops,  cabbage,  celery,  cauliflower  and 
even  attack  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
I  have  tried  spraying,  dusting  and  gassing 
with  no  apparent  result.  A  small  stream 
flows  through  my  farm  which  keeps  the 
land  moist.  H.  K. 

Thornton,  R.  I. 

Snails,  commonly  known  as  slugs,  at 
times  cause  serious  damage  to  various 
crops ;  especially  gardens  and  other  small 
plantings.  The  snails  prefer  a  moist  sit¬ 
uation,  being  unable  to  live  in  a  high, 
more  or  less  dry  place.  In  feeding,  the 
snail  rasps  off  a  chunk  of  material  and 
swallows  it,  not  having  a  true  biting 
mouth  part,  but  just  scrapes  off  the  ma¬ 
terial.  It  would  seem  from  this  method 
of  feeding  that  they  might  be  susceptible 
to  arsenical  poisoning,  but  they  are  very 
resistant  to  poisons  of  all  kinds.  Control 
resolves  itself  into  hand  methods  of  which 
the  following  are  in  general  use:  (1) 
Place  some  kind  of  bait  (fresh  turnip, 
beet,  etc.)  under  a  board  in  the  middle  of 
the  area  where  the  most  damage  is  being 
done ;  the  slugs  will  collect  under  the 


House  Built  for  Martins 

board  during  the  night  and  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  the  following  morning;  (2)  at 
evening,  sprinkle  a  liberal  quantity  of 
common  table  salt  in  the  infested  area, 
when  the  slugs  get  into  this  salt  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  moisture  out  of  their  bodies 
thus  killing  them.  This,  however,  is  more 
costly  and  less  effective  than  the  first 
treatment.  Both  give  satisfactory  results 
and  both  are  employed  by  men  having 
only  small  areas  attacked ;  for  large  acre¬ 
ages  it  is  doubtful  if  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  is  offset  by  the  increase  resulting 
from  control.  D.  M.  D. 


Unrented  Martin  House 

I  am  sending  picture  of  a  martin  house 
I  built  and  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  trouble  that  the  martins  did  not  build 
in  it  last  Spring.  The  house  lias  40 
rooms,  each  room  is  triangular  shap^ 
measuring  9  in.  in  front  and  running 
back  10  in.  The  holes  are  2  in. 

The  house  sets  on  two  4x4  timbers  18 
ft.  high.  The  female  birds  would  fly 
around  and  sit  on  it  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  male  bird  near  it.  Some  people 
have  said  it  is  too  close  to  my  shed  and 
that  it  should  be  15  ft.  away  and  others 
said  it  was  too  new. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  you  think 
the  trouble  could  be?  a.  f.  cowling. 

Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  our  readers  give  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  this  failure  of  birds  to  use  the 
nest?  We  think  it  was  too  close  to  the 
buildings  and  perhaps  too  large. 


Skunk  Oil 

Is  there  a  market  for  skunk  oil?  If 
so  can  you  tell  me  price  paid  in  gallon 
cans?  F.  V. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  special  efficacy 
jiossessed  by  skunk  oil  in  the  treatment 


of  human  diseases,  though  it  has  enjoyed 
a  popular  reputation  similar  to  that  of 
other  substances  from  rather  unusual 
sources.  Animal  fats  vary  in  character, 
as  in  the  difference  readily  noted  between 
the  soft  fat  of  the  pig  and  the  harder  one 
of  the  steer,  but  they  are  all  fats,  never¬ 
theless,  and  their  effect  is  that  of  an 
emollient,  or  softener,  rather  than  that 
of  a  medicinal  substance.  Various  drugs 
are  combined  with  animal  oils  at  times 
and  it  is  to  these  added  dings  that  such 
value  as  the  combination  possesses  is 
due.  M.  b.  D. 


The  Spotted  Salamander 

What  is  the  name  of  this  creature  that 
I  am  sending  you?  While  at  work  in 
the  field  I  found  it  under  a  stone. 
Danbury,  Conn.  A.  J.  c. 

As  it  reached  me,  the  object  was  so 
badly  dried  that  its  color  was  gone.  It 
was  simply  a  dull  brown  mummy.  From 
the  size  and  from  the  part  of  the  country 
where  it  was  found  I  .suppose  it  to  be  the 
spotted  salamander  (Ambystoma  maeu- 
latum).  The  only  other  of  similar  size 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  is  the  tiger 
salamander  (Ambystoma  tigrinum).  The 
two  look  a  great  deal  alike.  Both  are 
marked  with  yellowish  on  a  background 
of  black  or  bluish  black.  The  spotted 
salamander  has  a  few,  sometimes  hardly 
any  round  spots.  In  the  tiger  salaman¬ 
der  the  spots  are  more  likely  to  be  oval 
or  long  and  arranged  in  bands  or  stripes, 
running  more  or  less  around  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

These  salamanders  are  often  called 
“lizards,”  especially  in  the  North,  where 
there  are  no  true  lizards,  or  where  they 
are  very  uncommon.  Besides  the  internal 
structure,  which  is  quite  different,  lizards 
are  easily  separated  from  salamanders  by 
a  number  of  external  characteristics.  Liz¬ 
ards  have  scales.  They  have  claws  on  their 
toes.  Their  skin  is  dry.  The  young  are 
like  the  parents,  except  for  size,  as  soon 
as  they  are  born  or  hatched.  Salamanders 
have  no  scales.  They  have  no  claws. 
Their  skin  is  moist  and  usually  slimy. 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions  their 
young  are  very  different  from  the  parents 
when  first  hatched.  For  a  time  they  live 
and  act  like  fish,  even  to  breathing  by 
means  of  gills.  When  the  salamander  is 
in  the  water,  the  gills  stand  out  in  lit¬ 
tle  tufts  at  each  side  of  the  head,  or  are 
laid  back  against  the  side  as  the  creature 
swims. 

After  a  time,  which  may  vary  from  a 
few  days  to  many  months,  the  little  sala¬ 
mander  begins  to  come  to  the  surface 
more  frequently  and  to  breathe  some  air. 
Then  the  gills  begin  to  grow  smaller  un¬ 
til  only  the  stumps  are  left,  and  finally 
these  are  absorbed.  Generally  then  the 
salamanders  leave  the  water  and  take 
up  their  residence  in  moist  places  under 
stones  or  logs.  They  may  crawl  long 
distances  through  drain  pipes,  or  hide 
in  the  corners  of  damp  cellars.  Many  of 
the  smaller  species  stay  close  to  water 
or  in  very  moist  places  all  their  lives,  but 
the  spotted  salamander  and  the  tiger  sala¬ 
mander  may  go  a  mile  cr  more  from  the 
pool  where  they  were  hatched. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  these  creatures  crawl 
down  the  liillsides  to  the  ponds  where 
they  will  lay  their  eggs.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  spotted  sala¬ 
mander  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  or,  at  least,  they  are  not 
often  seen.  Even  in  the  Spring  they  are 
not  often  seen  in  the  daytime.  There  is 
a  street  railway  track  which  runs  right 
at  the  base  of  a  hill  for  a  mile  or  more, 
with  a  large  swamp  on  the  other  side. 
Every  night  in  early  Spring  the  cars  of 
this  line  crush  hundreds  of  the  little 
creatures  trying  to  get  back  to  the  -pools. 

The  regular  course  of  events  is  for  the 
larval  salamander  to  grow  to  good  size, 
then  change  to  an  adult  before  breeding. 
There  are  some  species  which  live  in  the 
water  all  their  lives,  and  never  lose  their 
gills.  One  of  these  is  the  “mud  puppy” 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  many  cases  the  tiger  sala¬ 
mander  does  still  another  way.  Under 
certain  conditions  which  are  not  well  un¬ 
derstood  they  will  grow  to  a  large  size 
(larger  than  the  adults)  and  start  breed¬ 
ing.  These  young  may  do  the  same  way 
and  we  may  have  many  generations  with¬ 
out  ever  developing  the  adult  (land-liv¬ 
ing)  form.  These  breeding  young,  which 
are  called  by  the  name  axolotl  given  them 
in  Mexico  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  were  long  supposed  to  be  distinct 
species. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States  there  is  another  salaman¬ 
der,  the  newt,  which  has  still  a  different 
life  history.  The  eggs  are  lafd  in  the 
water  and  the  young  hatch  there  and 
grow  to  a  length  about  a  third  that  of 
their  parents.  Then  they  leave  the  water 
and  go  back  into  the  mossy  woods.  While 
in  the  ponds  they  have  the  fish-like  shape 
and  the  gills.  When  they  live  in  the  moss 
in  the  woods  they  are  often  called  "coral 
lizards.”  They  have  round  tails  without 
any  keel  for  swimming.  They  are  brisrht 
red,  and  their  skin  is  about  as  dry  as  that 
of  a  toad,  and  quite  rough,  with  very 
small  warts.  Some  time  later  they  go 
back  to  the  water,  grow  a  new  tail  fin 
and  have  smooth  skin.  There  they  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Alfred  c.  weed. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Hemlock  Oil 

How  is  hemlock  oil  produced?  I  want 
full  information  on  how  to  separate  oil 
from  condensed  steam.  .  p.  s. 

Vermont. 

While  hemlock  oil  is  not  made  locally, 
considerable  cedar  oil  is  produced,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  similar.  In  making  cedar  oil 
a  large  wooden  tub  made  from  staves  and 
tightly  hooped  is  used.  This  tub  may 
be  some  eight  or  more  feet  in  diameter 
and  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Sticks  are 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  this  tub  to  permit 
the  steam  to  circulate  beneath  the  boughs 
of  cedar  which  are  packed  in  the  tub.  The 
top  of  the  tub  is  provided  with  a  cover 
Which  may  be  bolted  down  steam-tight ; 
old  inner  tubes  or  rubber  belting  serve  as 
a  packing  to  make  this  joint  tight. 

An  old  steam  boiler  is  provided,  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  steam  at  a  low  pressure, 
and  it  is  usually  set  up  on  what  is  termed 
a  “Dutch  oven,”  a  sort  of  crude  fireplace 
permitting  the  use  of  rough  -wood  and 
steamed  cedar  boughs  as  fuel.  A  steam 
pipe  leads  from  this  boiler  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  and  the  steam  after  passing 
up  through  the  boughs  in  the  tank  is 
taken  away  by  a  second  pipe  near  the 
top.  The  second  pipe  passes  through  a 
trough  of  cold  water,  and  by  means  of 
elbows  the  pipe  is  run  back  and  forth 
through  the  trough  until  some  36  ft.  or  so 
are  used.  The  end  discharges  into  a  can 
or  other  receptacle  placed  below  the  out¬ 
let.  The  length  of  pipe  in  the  trough  of 
water  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
steam  flowing  through  it  to  condense  and 
discharge  into  the  container  provided  as 
a  liquid.  The  water  and  the  oil  that  it 
carries  will  then  separate,  the  oil  coming 
to  the  top  where  it  can  be  dipped  off  as  it 
collects.  Only  the  choice  parts  of  the 
cedar  boughs  are  used  in  the  production 
of  the  oil.  They  are  cut  fine  and  packed 
solidly  in  the  tub.  Steam  is  admitted 
during  the  packing  which  permits  tramp¬ 
ing  them  in  more  solidly.  Steaming  is 
continued  as  long  as  oil  is  secured.  As 
considerable  water  is  used,  both  in  the 
boiler  and  in  the  cooling  tank  about  the 
condensing  pipes,  it  is  customary  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  plant  near  a  stream  or  pond.  A 
force  pump  is  attached  to  the  feed  wa¬ 
ter  pipe  of  the  boiler,  and  is  used  to 
maintain  the  proper  level  in  the  boiler, 
the  pressure  carried  being  too  low  for 
an  injector.  Robert  h.  smith. 

Automobile  and  Stationary 
Engine 

Why  is  it  that  an  engine,  3  h.p.,  has 
such  a  strong  compression,  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile  such  a  weak  compression?  What 
is  the  difference  in  them?  J.  A.  s. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  engine  that  you  speak  of  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  cylinder  engine,  and  when  compared 
with  the  automobile  engine  it  is  slow 
speed.  Although  rated  at  only  3  h.p. 
you  will  find  that  the  cylinder  is  as  large 
or  at  least  nearly  as  large  as  the  bore  of 
the  automobile  engine,  the  automobile 
motor  getting  its  greater  power  by  reason 
of  its  higher  speed  and  greater  number 
of  cylinders. 

Assuming  that  the  automobile  engine 
in  question  is  a  four-cylinder  motor,  two 
pistons  move  upward  while  the  other  two 
arc  moving  downward.  Of  the  two  that 
move  upward  one  is  going  up  on  compres¬ 
sion  and  the  other  on  exhaust.  One  of 
the  downward  moving  pistons  is  on  the 
suction  stroke  and  the  other  on* the  power 
stroke.  The  power  stroke  immediately 
follows  the  compression  stroke,  thus  the 
air  compressed  on  the  compression  stroke 
expands  again  and  helps  to  turn  the  en¬ 
gine  over.  This  also  makes  the  effort 
required  to  turn  the  engine  more  uniform 
throughout  its  revolution.  Provided  your 
motor  is  in  good  condition,  if  you  take 
out  all  of  the  spark  plugs  but  one  you 
will  get  the  same  rebound  that  you  have 
in  the  single  cylinder  engine. 


Building  Stone  Foundation 

I  intend  building  in -the  near  future 
foundation  for  house,  size  18x30,  height 
of  wall  to  be  ft1/}  ft.  I  want  cellar  to  be 
full  size  of  house  without  any  support¬ 
ing  piers  or  posts  inside  if  possible,  house, 
lo  be  story  and  a  half.  IIow  thick  should 
(his  wall  be,  built  from  a  good  quality  of 
field  stone  and  cement  mortar.  Can  you 
give  me  some  pointers  on  building  this 


wall,  the  proper  tackle  to  use  for  han¬ 
dling  large  stones  and  placing  them  in 
position,  something  that  can  be  easily 
handled  and  operated  by  two  men  and  a 
team?  j.  r.  r. 

Canada. 

As  I  understand  your  inquiry  you  pro¬ 
pose  building  a  masonry  wall,  laying  the 
stone.  up  in  courses.  If  this  is  the  case 
2  ft.  is  about  the  minimum  thickness  that 
you  can  lay  and  preserve  a  central  air 
space,  which  is  a  great  help  in  excluding 
frost.  Masonry  walls  are  sometimes  laid 
as  thin  as  20  in.,  but  with  a  wall  of  this 
thickness  it  is  more  difficult  to  provide  the 
air  space  for  warmth. 

As  to  methods  of  handling  and  placing 
the  stone,  in  a  wall  of  this  size  no  stone 
will  be  used  that  cannot  readily  be  han¬ 
dled  by  two  men  provided  they  have  a 
strong  staging  beneath  them  at  a  conven¬ 
ient  height.  This  can  be  provided  with 
an  inclined  ramp  up  which  the  stone  is 
wheeled  on  two-wheeled  trucks  or  wheel¬ 
barrows.  The  stone  can  be  brought  from 
the  field  on  stone  boats.  The  government 
architect  at  the  Experimental  Farms,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  will  give  you  information  on  build¬ 
ing  plans  suitable  to  your  location. 


Another  Plan  with  Farm 
Locks 

I  think  my  way  of  solving  the  key 
problem  to  the  farm  buildings  is  a  better 
one  than  that  of  Mr.  Mishalany  shown  on 
page  1510.  I  send  to  the  lock  factory  for 
a  dozen  locks,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  so 
that  one  key  carried  in  the  pocket  .will 
unlock  every  building,  and  as  keys  are 
furnished  with  each  lock,  if  one  key  is 
lost  there  are  plenty  more  to  be  had. 
Also  with  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  tied  to  the 
key  it  is  more  readily  found  if  accidental¬ 
ly  dropped.  It  must  take  considerable 
time  and  trouble  if  one  has,  to  run  to  the 
house  every  time  one  has  to  unlock  a 
building,  and  again  to  take  the  key  back. 

Connecticut.  WM.  A.  birden. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment;  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  tvork.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements;  apply  to  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Real  farmer,  honest,  gets  work  done, 
looks  after  owner’s  interest,  board  help  if 
necessary;  250-acre  farm.  New  Jersey;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  February  or  March,  experienced 
and  practical  working  herdsman  for  a  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding  establishment  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  :  must  be  sober,  clean,  industrious  and 
capable  of  handling  cattle  for  continual  high 
production  and  A.  R.  work;  single  or  married 
man;  give  full  particulars,  references,  wages 
expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1390.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  general 
housework,  good  home  and  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  lover  of  horses  to  instruct  boys 
in  practical  work  with  horse-drawn  farm  im¬ 
plements:  must  be  college  graduate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  to  care  for  poultry  and 
assist  with  general  farm  tvork;  must  be 
Protestant,  neat,  good  character;  state  wages 
desired  and  full  particulars.  BOX  152,  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  man  wanted  as  foreman  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm  where  60.000  chicks  are 
brooded  annually;  man  who  is  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  who  is  regarded  as  successful  is  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  be  not  over  35  years  of  age, 
healthy,  aggressive,  intelligent;  state  salary, 
age.  experience  in  first  letter  and  signify  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  with  experienced  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  company;  applicant  should 
know  how  to  handle  men  and  brooder  stoves; 
have  a  good  eye  for  selecting  and  grading  first- 
class  pullets;  permanent  employment,  plenty  of 
room  for  advancement;  please  do  not  call  in 
Person.  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  work  30  acres,  thousand  ap¬ 
ples,  half  shares;  will  sell  share  poultry. 
ROUTE  5,  Box  18,  Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Man  qualified  to  do  good  work  in  the 
woods;  $60  a  month  and  board.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1445,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — People  to  care  for  in  my  home;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged;  rates  reasonable.  BOX 
208,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  for  test  cow 
milking,  prefer  man  without  family;  must  be 
a  steady  fast  dry-hand  milker;  good  permanent 
position  and  good  house;  state  salary.  ROBERT¬ 
SON  FARMS,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Real  horseman,  one  who  has  had 
long  experience  with  draft  horse  stud,  capa¬ 
ble  of  showing  and  earing  for  Percheron  stable 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  several  saddle  horses; 
must  have  best  of  reference;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  1453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged  man  for 
poultry,  garden,  lawns,  handy,  no  cows;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  no  laundry;  good  references; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  1413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  as  cook 
for  help.  ADVERTISER  1433,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  age  35.  with  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  3  years  in  last  place; 
desires  commercial  position.  ADVERTISER 
1436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOLNG  reliable  man,  single.  24,  German  nation¬ 
ality,  desires  farm  position  at  once;  practical 
experience  in  all  farm  branches;  good  worker, 
good  references;  prefer  dairy  or  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1435,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  33,  superintendent,  wishes 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  in 
greenhouses,  landscape,  vegetables,  also  care  of 
live  stock.  ADVERTISER  1438,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married  man,  42, 
small  family;  efficient  in  caring  and  testing 
pedigreed  stock;  much  experience  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois;  reference.  Write  M.  E.  CREHAN, 
145  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  industrious, 
conscientious  and  faithful  worker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  good  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1434, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  capable,  trustworthy,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  20,  single,  agricultural  student, 
farm  experience,  wants  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1441, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  desires 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  equipped  farm  on  share 
basis;  married,  four  children,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1442,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  commercial  work;  modern  feeding  and 
brooding;  able,  willing,  29  years;  $100  month, 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1444,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  wife,  three 
children;  understands  vegetable,  flower  garden, 
lawns,  cows,  horses,  chickens,  tractor,  ears, 
expert  on  fruit;  American,  age  39,  very  fine 
reference;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Clean,  refined,  trustworthy  young 
man  desires  position  as  caretaker  in  country 
home  during  the  Winter;  good  habits,  willing 
to  do  enough  work  to  pay  for  room  and  board; 
this  is  a  genuine  and  exceptional  opportunity 
for  real  folks  who  really  want  such  assistance, 
but  bargain  hunters  need  not  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 

EXPERT  oreliardist  and  horticulturist  open  for 
a  position  in  either  line.  ADVERTISER  1450, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  tree  man  on  country  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  1451,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  oreliardist  wants  position  as 
manager  of  commercial  orchards.  H.  C. 
BORCHERS,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  of  experience  wants  to  connect 
with  some  live  firm.  ADVERTISER  1452, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  married,  no  children;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  desires 
position;  fine  references.  POULTRYMAN,  care 
Fried,  1967  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  farm  teamster  wants  position;  Swedish, 
age  37.  ADVERTISER  1454,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate- — 72-acre  farm,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  woodland;  1,500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees:  5  acres  grapes;  12  acres  aspara¬ 
gus;  12-room  house,  large  barns,  etc.;  immediate 
possession.  FLOYD  VAN  BRAKLE,  Matawan, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — -One  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.  (120  acres)  apples, 
pears,  peaches;  modern  house  and  new  outbuild¬ 
ings.  on  State  road;  inquire  of  owner  (no 
agents).  ARTHUR  HALLENBECK,  Climax, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 76-acre  poultry-dairy  farm,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa. ;  three  miles  to  depot,  post 
office,  milk  stations;  10  minutes’  walk  to  church, 
school.  Grange;  good  buildings,  nearly  level 
land;  equipment  except  live  stock,  all  $4,000. 
LUTHER  P.  HORTON,  Montoursville,  Pa. 

312  ACRES,  100  tillage,  two  barns,  house,  seven 
rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 
orchard,  wood  and  timber  enough  to  cover  it; 
no  agents;  great  bargain,  $15  per  acre.  REV. 
GEORGE  H.  WILBUR,  Lempster,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  price  $3,000,  cash,  $1,- 
000.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  successful  manage- 
ment  of  large  poultry  farms,  desires  share 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  1422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  20-acre  farm,  good  soil,  in 
good  condition;  7-room  house,  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  plenty  of  outbuildings;  in  the  borough  of 
Newtield;  good  schools  and  churches;  good  train 
service;  10  minutes’  walk  to  station;  sold  right 
if  sold  at  once:  half  dowrn,  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Apply  JOHN  LINK,  Newtield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey,  consisting  of  approximately  72  acres 
of  tillable  soil,  5  acres  of  woodland;  32  acres 
over-head  irrigation,  own  ample  water  supply: 
approximately  13  acres  in  asparagus  four  years 
old,  Washington  variety,  8  acres  in  blackber¬ 
ries:  all  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  in  condition  to  continue  all  crops  In 
early  Spring;  buildings  consist  of  a  house,  en¬ 
tirely  renovated  three  years  ago,  water,  heat 
and  electric  lighting;  building  erected  for  all 
tools,  supplies,  washing  of  vegetables  and  pack¬ 
ing;  the  barn  for  horses  is  old,  sufficient  tene¬ 
ment  houses  on  farm;  personal  property  con¬ 
sists  of  all  necessary  tools,  implements,  horses, 
etc.  to  operate  this  farm;  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  to  a  prompt  purchaser.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  87  acres,  two  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  16  acres  in  grapes  5 
years  old,  3  acres  asparagus  5  years  old,  25 
acres  in  rye,  500  fruit  trees,  400  apple,  100 
peach  and  pear;  barns  in  good  condition;  4-room 
cottage,  good  condition;  machinery,  all  that  Is 
needed,  up  to  date  and  new;  5  good  work 
horses;  plenty  of  feed  and  fire  wood;  1,500  tons 
of  manure,  enough  for  10  years;  must  be  fruit 
farmer  of  small  family;  $600  year;  a  real  money 
making  farm.  GEO.  MORRISON,  548  W.  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — From  April  1,  135-acre  farm  in 
Pawling  village;  near  factory:  well  watered. 
CHAS.  TOWNSEND,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  on  shares,  farm  of  70  acres; 

tractor,  truck,  stock,  etc.  Address  J.  SCOTT, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry,  grain  and  truck 
farm,  containing  six  acres  young  asparagus; 
good  buildings;  with  or  without  stock;  38  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia;  half  mile  to  school, 
churches  and  village;  near  road  to  all  seashore 
resorts.  FRANK  SCHNEIDER,  Quinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  First-class  farm;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  estate  or  for  small  farms,  1,938 
acres,  on  deep  water,  12  miles  from  coast; 
fine  fishing,  hunting,  fertile  soil,  even  climate; 
timber  value  more  than  amount  asked;  $20  acre, 
terms;  Coastal  South  Carolina  developing  fast. 
J.  R.  RITTER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


LONG  ISLAND  village  farm,  4  acres  cleared, 
high  land;  good  buildings,  good  frontage:  few 
minutes’  walk  to  church,  stores,  shore;  $7,800. 
ALLAN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  Delaware 
County,  complete  equipment;  near  town; 
price  $16,500,  $4,000  down.  ADVERTISER 

1447,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  will  give  assignment  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  to  amount  of  purchase  price 
until  farm  earnings  permit  other  arrangement; 
100  acres  or  more,  fully  equipped;  must  have 
10  or  more  cows,  horses,  machinery  to  operate. 
ADVERTISER  1448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iooxAcn,  stamps  used  Defore  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired,  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


riiXEj  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails 
$2.15:  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge.  N.  Y. 


en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  postpaid  to  3d  zone. 
2o  lbs.,  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  size  paper-shell  pecans,  5  and  10-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound  delivered;  guaranteed  to 
Please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Georgia. 


PL  RE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gallon  can  de¬ 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  ’  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


umuiiwiion  or  natural  Drown  rice;  delicious 
and  nutritious;  new  crop;  so  milled  that  all 
the  heart  is  left  on;  100  pounds,  in  double  sacks, 
$7.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  92,  Katy,  Texas 


REMINGTON  Monarch  typewriter,  like  new 
and  12  ribbons,  $37.50.  JOHN  GRASS.  Jr 
High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


NEW  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  beautiful  white  rice,  double  sacked, 
$4.o0.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  93,  Katy,  TexatJ. 


PECANS,  selected,  large  nuts,  5  lbs.  or  more, 
delivered  in  fourth  zone,  55c  lb.  F.  C. 
HULSE,  Auburn,  Alabama. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn; 

send  for  prices;  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  on  a  large  sample  (equal  one  can 
corn).  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


HAND  embroidering,  send  unfinished  work,  price 
furnished;  some  finished  scarfs  on  hand,  $3. 
MRS.  MORGAN  LEE,  Petersburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal  here,  cash 
with  order.  CECIL  L.  PUDNEY,  Box  274, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here, 
Buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover  blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


ICE  TOOLS,  Gifford- Wood  make,  complete  set, 
like  new,  first  check  for  $100  takes  them. 
G.  E.  FRINK,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HO.AG,  Sbavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  240  size  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  used  four  seasons;  good  as  new;  write 
for  prices;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JAS.  E. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


METAL  TUBE 
WITH  METAL 
EXTENSION 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


Five  other  models  to 
choose  from 


No.  22— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal 
Breechin  g 
Harness 
with  Back 
Pad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


No.  21 -Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to*  Metal 
Breeching 
Harness 
withoutBack 
Pad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


Ide]an 
'Harness 


tel'to 


'Metal 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED 


No.  23— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to-  Metal 
Lead  or  Hip 
Strap  Har¬ 
ness. 


No.  28— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Boston  Side- 
Backers. 


Don't  Pay  for  4  Months 

After  You  Get  the  Harness! 


We  will  ship  you  an  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness  and 
you  need  not  pav  us  until  4  months  after  you  receive  it. 
We  give  you  a  30-day  free  trial,  after  which  the  harness  may 
be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it. 

Above  are  shown  four  Olde  Tan  models,  all  with  Metal-to- 
Metal  construction  and  made  from  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan 
leather.This  Metal-to-Metal  construction  is  carried  out,  not 


only  at  the  point  pictured  above,  but  in  every  other  part  of 
Olde  Tan  where  there  is  great  strain,  wear  or  pull.  Olde 
Tan  also  has  the  famous  “Buckleless  Buckle.”  This  buckle 
stands  far  greater  strain  than  the  ordinary  buckle  and 
positively  cannot  slip. 

Here  is  the  harness  for  the  man  who  wants  absolute  depend¬ 
ability — long  life — and  no  repairs!  Just  read  what  users  say! 


“If  I  Were  to  Buy  too  More  Sets,  They  Would  All  Be  Olde  Tan” 

.  .  •  «  «  1  f  _ -1.MI  \ _ 1 _ til _ T  at*  « 


That’s  what  Lewis  Hunter,  of  Prescott,  Kansas,  writes.  And  he  adds: 
“My  work  is  most  trying  on  harness,  such  as  logging  and  strip  pit 
work.  In  my  3V2  years  of  use,  I  have  not  been  out  a  cent  for  repairs 


and  my  harness  still  looks  like  new.  I  bought  another  make  at 
the  same  time  of  a  local  harness  shop  and  they  are  now  pretty  well 

f ^  ....  a  _  _ • _ «• 


shot  to  pieces.’ 


New  Olde  Tan  Models 
at  New  Low  Prices 

Write  for  Complete  Information! 


Olde  Tan  Stood  the  Pull  When  Other 
Harness  Broke 

The  other  day  a  farmer  was  pulling  a  load  of  coal  out  of 
my  mine  and  broke  both  tugs  on  one  harness.  I  told  him 
to  put  my  harness  on  his  team  and  he  did.  The  har¬ 
ness  stood  the  pull  fine  and  it  was  quickly  adjusted,  too! 
—Ben  F.  Schultz,  Glen  Ullin,  S.  Dakota.  Note:  Mr.  Schultz 
has  since  purchased  another  set  of  Olde  Tan. 


“Not  One  Penny  for  Repairs” 

“Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  5  days  a  week  on  the  same 
team  ever  since  I  bought  it.  I  have  used  it  nearly  two  years 
and  have  notpaid  out  a  penny  forrepairs.  I  bought  another 
make  of  harness  the  year  before  I  bought  one  from  you,  and 
it  went  to  pieces,  so  I  had  to  do  something.” 

Clyde  Mellinger,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

“4  Years  and  No  Repairs” 

“My  Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  4  years  and  I  have  never 
spent  a  cent  for  repairs.”— R.  H.  Grady,  RR1,  Wall,  S.  D. 


A  Poor  Harness  Is  Dear  at  ANY  Price! 


Why  wait  until  your  old  harness  breaks  down?  The  delay  caused 
price  of  Olde  Tan.  Get  an  Olde  Tan  — and  get  it  NOW! 


n  A  'DC'JYIkT  DDAC  2843  West  19th  Street  ■ 

tSAIS&UJll  ISIiU5. 9  Dept.  30-71  Chicago,  III.  ■ 

■ 

Please  send  me  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling  all  about  your  “Don’t  Pay  for  ■ 
4  Months”  offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

(Print  your  name  and  address  plainly) 


U 


Name  .. 

Address 


■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 

a. 


in  your  spring  work  by  a  broken  harness  may  easily  cost  you  MANY  times  the 

Send  for  Free  Book 

If  you  believe  that  you  even  may  buy  another  harness  within  the  next  year,  you 
should  ask  for  the  Olde  Tan  catalog  and  learn  all  about  the  real  leather  which 
goes  into  this  harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer — Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months  — 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  quality  of  leather — the  way  metal  against  metal 
wears,  and  the  fine  appearance  and  extraordinary  strength.  After  30  days  trial 
you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you  choose.  You  will  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  and  no  questions  will  be  asked.  See  how  Olde  Tan  does  away  with  old 
fashioned  buckles,  strap  wear,  rings  and  dees.  But,  ask  for  free  catalog  today. 

HoHcah  Kvac  2843  West  19th  Street 
JDaUSOIl  DlOS«,  Dept. 30-71  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Rye  may  look  like  wheat— but 


“Rye  is  the  poorest  grain  you  can  try  to  feed  a  hen,'* 
says  a  prominent  farm  paper  discussing  the  substitution 
of  rye  for  wheat  as  an  ingredient  in  mixed  poultry  feed. 
“It  looks  so  much  like  wheat  that  it  is  often  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  try  it  on  poultry.  Hens  do  not  like  rye  until 
starved  into  eating  it,  and  as  plenty  of  feed  is  required 
by  hens  that  lay  many  eggs  there  is  no  economy  in  forcing 
thetn  to  eat  a  grain  they  dislike." 


Many  oils  may  look  like  Mobiloil— but 


Appearance  is  no  guide  to  low-cost  running.  Many 
farmers  are  tempted  to  use  a  cheap  oil  because  it  looks 
like  Mobiloil.  They  accept  “just  oil”  and  forget  that 
Mobiloil  is  a  specialized  lubricating  oil.  And  with  less 
than  Mobiloil  lubrication  they  get  less  than  Mobiloil 
protection  against  wear,  repairs,  over-heating,  and  car¬ 
bon  troubles.  The  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  often  cuts 
oil  consumption  from  10%  to  50% — proving  the  cheap¬ 
est  oil  to  use  on  cost  alone. 


An  unmatched  cold -weather  record 


fcrfUU 


Mobiloil 

Moke  the  chart  your  guide 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  be¬ 
low  Mobiloil  “E,  Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc”), 
Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and  Mobiloil  “B." 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tempera¬ 
tures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ”E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

192J  1 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

fc* 

U 

.5 

£  5 

Buick . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  p 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  >i 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  •: 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  > 

Essex . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  !v 

Ford.  . . . . . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E  5 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB' 

BB  ; 

Hudson ......... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

lewett . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc.  > 

Nash .  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  :: 

Oakland.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  5 

Oldsmobile  (4  &  6) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  :• 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc .  S 

Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A  i 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  :■ 

Paige . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  •: 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  > 

Willys-Knight  4 .  . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc.  > 

Willy  s-Knight  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Mobiloil  is  the  favorite  oil  in  Canada,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  And  Mobiloil 
successfully  lubricated  Commander  Byrd’s  plane  on  his 
historic  dash  to  the  North  Pole — the  outstanding  cold- 
weather  lubricating  job  of  all  time. 

The  42.  Mobiloil  Engineers  have  studied  the  cold- 
weather  operating  problems  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor 
and  other  farm  engines.  Their  winter  recommendations 
in  the  Mobiloil  Chart  are  your  scientific  guide  to  low- 
cost  winter  operation.  609  makers  of  automobiles  and 
other  automotive  equipment  approve  these  recommen¬ 
dations. 

If  your  car  is  not  included  in  the  brief  Chart  at  the 
left,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  any  Mobiloil  dealer’s. 
It  shows  the  correct  grades  for  automobiles,  tractors, 
trucks,  farm  lighting  and  stationary  engines. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  talk  to  the  Mobiloil  dealer 
about  your  season’s  requirements  of  Mobiloil.  You 
make  a  substantial  saving  by  buying  Mobiloil  in  barrel 
and  half-barrel  lots. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


main  branches:  JA Qew  York ,  (Chicago ,  ‘Philadelphia ,  Poston,  ^Buffalo, 
‘ Detroit ,  Pittsburgh ,  c Minneapolis,  £t.  jQouis ,  Ifansas  &tyy  Pallas ., 


Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Consolidated  Schools  and  New  York  Weather 

Carrying  Children  in  An  Ice  Box 
Cold  That  Makes  Strong,  Men  Cry 


PROSPEROUS  SECTION.— In  Hav¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  through  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  one  is  every¬ 
where  impressed  with  their  activity 
and  progress.  New  buildings  of 
great  size  are  on  every  hand,  factories  and  their 
accompanying  buildings  often  taking  on  the  size  and 
appearance  of  large  towns  or  small  cities.  These  are 
not  all,  however,  as  great  bank  buildings  and  busi¬ 
ness  blocks,  warehouses,  and  others  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  prosperity  and  activity  everywhere,  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  which  is  found  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  with 
its  four  $1,000,000  hotels,  and  others  in  prospect,  a 
city  of  approximately  60,000,  and  where  I  have 
heard  it  said,  15  years  ago  there  was  not  what  would 
rate  as  a  third-class  northern  village  hotel. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS.— And  yet  none  of  this 
impressed  me  most  in  the  march  of  progress  of  these 
three  Southern  States,  but  instead  it  was  their  won¬ 
derful  school  buildings.  These  are  everywhere, 
mostly  perfect  architectural  specimens,  and  of  mam¬ 
moth  size,  many  of  them  also  having  landscape 
arrangement  and  settings  of  great  beauty.  I  say 
everywhere,  for  that  is  where  you  find  them,  many 
times  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  right  out  in 
the  open  country,  without  a  village  or 
town  in  sight.  That  they  cover  large 
territory  is  evidenced  by  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  small  school 
buildings,  in  many  sections,  but  more 
especially  by  the  ofttimes  30  or  40 
school  buses  parked  on  a  single  school 
ground,  and  the  turning  off  the  main 
highway,  by  these  buses,  with  their 
lopds  of  children  sometimes  miles  from 
the  school.  This  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  throughout  these  States, 
where  their  open  Winters  and  better 
roads  are  all  conducive  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  especially  as  they  needed  new 
schools  in  many  places. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS.  —  But 
some  will  say  it  is  not  always  good 
weather  in  the  South  in  Winter.  This 
I  know  very  well,  having  stayed  over 
night  at  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.,  the 
past  Winter,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  zero,  and  when  it  went  at  the 
same  time  to  four  above  at  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  but  while  this  was  the  coldest 
recorded  in  years,  there  was  no  snow. 

Vehicle  movement  did  not  seem  to  be 
hindered.  In  a  few  hours  it  had  warmed  up,  with 
lift1''  freezing  the  next  night,  and  the  whole  thing 
foioJtten  in  a  day  or  two;  so  I  repeat  the  system  of 
large  schools,  serving  large  territory  is,  I  believe, 
practical,  and  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  in  those 
and  other  Southern  States,  so  far  as  physical  condi¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  are  concerned  at  least. 

TIIE  NORTHERN  LATITUDE.— Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  would  this  work  out  in  New 
York  State?  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  will,  nor  can. 

I  say  that  advisedly,  having  worked  about  nine  years 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Farm  Institute 
lecturer.  My  duties  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
cover  the  rural  sections  of  many  'counties  of  the 
State  during  Winter  each  year,  and  many  and 
varied  experiences,  and  I  may  safely  say  hardships, 
were  encountered,  getting  from  place  to  place.  I 
have  a  firmly  fixed  belief  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
school  consolidation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
is  a  belief  that  the  people  of  the  cities,  or  even 
those  of  the  villages,  especially  those  living  plong 
the  main  State  roads,  that  are  kept  open  (?)  during 
Winter,  and  who  seldom  travel  other  roads  during 
Winter,  have  no  more  idea  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  back  districts,  of  roads,  and  their  impossi¬ 
bility  of  travel,  and  many  other  phases  of  rural  life, 
than  they  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  This 
may  sound  like  a  rather  exaggerated  statement,  yet 
t  feel  s’^e  it  is  true.  For  instance,  with  a  fair  morn¬ 
ing  and  open  roads,  conditions  might  change  before 
school  closed  for  that  day  to  where  it  would  require 
all  the  strength  and  will  force  of  a  strong  man  to 
get  from  his  house  to  his  barn.  If  village  people 
knew  this,  would  they  still  believe  it  was  obstinacy 
and  ignorance  which  made  ^parents  hesitate  to  send 


little  children  away  each  morning  over  miles  of 
road  that  might  become  impassable  in  an  hour?  Oh, 
you  say,  that  doesn't  happen  often.  It  doesn't  have 
to;  once  may  mean  a  tragedy,  and  besides  it  does 
happen  often ;  in  some  places  very,  very  often. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES.— Our  forces  in 
those  days  were  certainly  not  made  up  of  weaklings, 
but  were  instead  men  and  women  of  rugged  consti¬ 
tution,  in  good  health,  equipped  with  ample  clothing 
for  extreme  weather.  They  had  to  be.  Beside  this 
they  had  available  the  best  conveyances  for  travel 
in  every  community  money  could  hire,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  to  make  every  date  possible,  even  though  no 
one  else  was  able  to  make  it.  Yet  with  all  this,  I 
have  seen  forces  laid  up  for  three  days  and  unable 
to  move  to  the  next  town.  This  in  Wyoming  County. 
In  Livingston  County  I  had  Mr.  S.  L.  Strivings  to 
help  at  a  meeting.  It  took  us  until  about  noon  to 
make  the  six  miles  to  the  meeting  place,  where  we 
held  a  short  session  with  a  few  brave  souls  who 
managed  to  get  there,  when  we  had  immediately  to 
start  back  to  assure  us  reaching  the  city.  Again  in 
Onondaga  County,  I  with  two  others  were  holding 
a  meeting  about  six  miles  from  Skaneateles.  It 
started  to  blow  about  noon.  Our  man  in  charge 
thought  we  should  finish  the  program.  Most  of 


those  present,  however,  decided  they  could  not  stay, 
and  we  were  advised  to  make  the  city  while  we 
could.  So  about  four  o'clock  we  started  with  a  good 
livery  team  and  driver  for  Skaneateles,  on  a  good 
State  highway.  The  storm  and  wind  were  terrific 
though  weather  had  been  about  perfect  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Finally  our  driver  stopped,  saying  he  was  lost 
and  knew  not  where  to  go.  We  found  we  were  in 
what  seemed  a  deep  ravine.  What  to  do  no  one 
knew,  all  were  almost  too  cold  to  move.  Snow  was 
about  to  the  horses’  bodies,  and  the  sleigh  body  as 
well.  We  finally  thought  to  turn  back  and  try  to 
find  a  house  the  only  way.  One  of  our  number  was 
a  woman.  The  other  worker  and  I  were  to  try  to 
lift  the  sleigh  with  the  lady  in,  while  the  driver 
tried  to  handle  the  horses.  It  was  at  this  time  I 
saw  a  strong  man  cry  from  cold  and  exposure.  Had 
we  succeeded  in  turning  back  no  one  can  say  what 
might  have  happened.  The  storm  just  then  let  up 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  found  we  were  less  than 
200  ft.  from  the  State  road,  as  outlined  right  there 
by  guard  rails.  Luckily  by  partially  carrying  the 
sleigh  we  got  on  the  road,  and  found  later  we  were 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city  limits.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  serve  as  an  example  to  others,  as  it 
always  has  to  me,  of  the  real  danger  of  sending  little 
children  long  distances  to  school  during  Winter,  un¬ 
der  Winter  conditions  of  roads  and  weather  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State  as  they  exist.  So  much  for 
the  physical  objection  to  forcible  consolidation  of 
our  country,  with  village  and  city  schools. 

MORAL  OBJECTIONS. — What  about  the  moral 
objections?  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  successfully 
contradicted  that  country  people  as  a  whole,  have  at 
all  times  been,  and  are  yet,  credited  with  a  higher 


moral  and  religious  standard  of  ethics  than  is  found 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  districts.  If  the  par¬ 
ents  in  country  districts  wish  to  retain  this  high 
standard  in  their  children,  and  I  certainly  believe 
they  do,  and  they  are  reading  the  sayings  of  many 
of  our  most  eminent  public  men.  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  morals,  they  will  find  little  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  hasten  these  children  into  city  school 
association,  but  much  instead  to  make  them  hesitate 
as  long  as  possible  before  allowing  this  contact.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen 
some  of  these  comments,  I  will  quote  from  a  few 
made  within  a  week.  Judge  Edgar  S.  Moses  told  a 
session  of  jurists  in  New  York  City  Dec.  4  {Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  Dec.  5)  “A  generation  of  loafers  is 
being  bred  in  the  land.”  I  cannot  believe  Judge 
Moses  had  any  country  boys  in  mind,  because  gath¬ 
erings  of  idle  boys  in  country  places  are  rare.  It 
might  be  quite  different  if  they  were  forced  into 
contact  with  these  loafers  every  day.  In  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  Elmira  Reformatory,  nearly  50%  of  the 
inmates  blamed  their  downfall  to  bad  company. 
Will  H.  Hays  says :  “Our  young  men  need  narrower 
pants,  and  wider  ideals.”  I  am  sure  again  Mr.  Hays 
had  not  our  country  %oys  in  mind,  as  few  of  them 
have  either  money  or  desire  to  follow  the  whims  of 
fashion.  But,  this  type  is  evident  on 
many  city  corners  most  any  afternoon 
or  evening. 

PERSONAL  CONSCIENCE.— It  re¬ 
mained  for  Judge  John  J.  Brady,  who 
has  been  City  Court  Judge  in  Albany, 
N.  1"..  for  many  years,  to  pay  without 
thought  of  so  doing,  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  to  the  past  teaching  in 
country  schools,  and  put  forward  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  their 
continuance,  ever  put  forward  by  so 
high  an  authority,  when  he  said  a  few 
days  ago:  “In  our  work  we  seldom 
find  a  man  who  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  committing  a  serious  crime.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  cities  are 
crowded  with  youth  of  suburban  ori¬ 
gin.  it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  we  find 
the  defendant  to  have  sprung  from  a 
farm.”  This  surely  would  indicate  our 
farm  boys  and  girls  have  been  getting 
some  mighty  good  education,  even 
though  not  considered  so  high  as  some 
the  city  boys  and  girls  get.  Beside 
these  we  have  a  statement  from  one  of 
our  law  student  examiners  (according 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Knickerbocker  Press).  He 
was  resigning  because  he  found  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  applicants  fitted  either  morally  or  educationally 
to  practise  law ;  yet  if  they  had  never  been  convicted 
of  a  crime,  and  could  pass  a  certain  prescribed  ex¬ 
amination,  nothing  could  stop  their  getting  a  permit 
to  practice  law.  Or  take  the  case  of  Dr.  Will  H. 
Hughton,  pastor,  trying  to  get  a  line  on  the  moral 
attitude  of  students  of  some  of  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  when  he  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
five  colleges  for  men  and  women.  The  report  says, 
‘Their  views  (the  students’)  on  modern  social  prob¬ 
lems  are  so  radically  startling  that  one  Atlanta 
college  suppressed  replies  to  the  questionnaire.”  In 
view  of  the  nature  of  many  answers  that  were 
printed,  not  only  setting  forth  that  practically  every¬ 
thing  questionable  was  practiced  by  the  students, 
but  that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  to  do  anything  you 
cared  to,  if  you  did  it  openly  and  brazenly,  those 
suppressed  must  have  been  horrible  indeed.  This, 
while  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  criticism  talked 
and  written  about  the  moral  condition  and  lack  of 
ability  to  get  a  full,  clean  and  helpful  education  in 
many  of  the  larger  and  better  schools,  as  advocated, 
gives  another  reason  for  the  stand  against  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  of  schools.  This  is  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  a  real  moral  hazard  forced  upon  every 
child  immediately  he  is  forced  into  companionship 
with  those  who  have  come  to  regard  a  much  lower 
Standard  of  morals  as  the  proper  thing,  with  little 
to  compensate  by  way  of  even  a  promise  of  better  or 
more  helpful  education. 

ADDED  EXPENSE. — Beside  these  objections, 
there  is  the  one  of  added  expense.  There  never  was 
a  time  within  my  memory  when  the  farmers  of  the 
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State  of  New  York  seemed  in  poorer  condition  to 
take  on  a  needless  and  undesirable  expense.  Some 
will  say  there  is  no  added  expense,  in  fact  will 
maintain  that  consolidation  is  one  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  expense  in  rural 
districts.  There  are  few  things  more  detrimental  to 
the  maintaining  and  building  up  of  our  rural  schools 
than  the  belief  of  a  great  number  of  people,  that  the 
cities  are  possessed  of  a  l’eally  uncontrollable  desire 
to  build  big  modern  schools  in  country  districts, 
equip  them,  and  pay  mostly  for  building  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  country  people  will  not  accept,  be¬ 
cause  of  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  which  is  why  the 
Education  Department  should  step  in  and  make 
them  accept  this  benevolence.  Why  anyone  should 
get  this  idea  is  beyond  me,  as  there  are  no  records 
anywhere  to  back  up  such  an  opinion.  Instead,  all 
records  seem  to  show  that  all  city  districts  draw  out 
a  much  larger  proportionate  amount  than  they  pay 
in,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  rural  districts 
are  each  year  paying  more  and  more  toward  main¬ 
taining  the  city  schools.  This  is  certainly  borne  out 
by  the  ever-increasing  tax  rate,  which  goes  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  of  which  that  part  for 
education  forms  no  small  share. 

HIGH  TAXES. — How  long  our  farmers  of  the 
country  can  stand  this  steadily  increased  milking  is 
a  question.  There  is  much  inquiry  about  what  ails 
farming.  One  of  the  most  serious  and  increasing 
ailments  is  taxes.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  one- 
half  the  farms  in  our  entire  town  would  not  rent 
for  the  taxes.  I  know  of  many  that  would  not,  and 
I  do  not  mean  abandoned  farms,  but  farms  operated 
by  the  owners,  and  considered  good  farms.  Surely 
when  you  reach  a  condition  wife  re  farms  lying  along 
a  main  State  highway  in  one  of  the  best  towns  of 
the  State,  with  good  transportation  facilities,  and 
in  easy  reach  of  the  best  markets  of  the  world,  will 
not  rent  for  the  taxes,  it  is  time,  at  least,  to  get  a 
Little  suspicious  as  to  whether  farming  is  the  best 
business  in  the  world.  While  it  may  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  lese  majesty,  heresy,  or  some  other  dreadful 
thing  to  criticize  any  amount  of  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  in  the  past,  it  is  hoped  that  if  the 
time  comes  when  it  requires  a  month’s  work  by  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  day’s  wages  to  the  school  teacher, 
he  may  be  allowed  just  to  protest,  if  he  does  not  be¬ 
come  violent,  without  being  shot  at  sunrise,  or  locked 
up  for  being  odd  and  peculiar  because  he  does  not 
like  his  condition. 

WHY  NOT? — Of  course  there  is  always  .the  possi¬ 
bility  the  Legislature  may  step  in  and  pass  a  law,  as 
it  has  in  the  case  of  certain  other  types  of  workers, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  farmers,  too,  will  be  forbidden  to  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  for  less  than  a 
certain  stipulated  amount  or  minimum  wage.  This, 
of  course,  could  be  done  with  a  proviso,  any  deficien¬ 
cy  of  farm  income  would  be  made  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  from  funds  raised  by 
taxes  upon  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation,  also  even  it  up  somewhat.  This, 
while  possible,  is  not  probable. 

REASONING  OUT  A  PROBLEM.— There  used  to 
be  a  man  in  our  institute  work  who  had  a  saying  of 
much  importance  to  our  rural  people.  It  was :  ‘‘If 
we  can  only  get  the  people  to  think  seriously  they 
can  reason  out  for  themselves  many  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  remedy  them.”  There  never  was  a  time 
when  this  seemed  more  important  than  now.  Unless 
the  people  of  the  country  do  reason  out  their  own 
problems,  and  take  strong  measures  with  concerted 
action  they  are  going  to  be  worse  off  in  the  future 
than  at  present.  Any  other  result  is  inevitable  if 
the  working  out  is  left  to  those  with  no  understand¬ 
ing  of  rural  conditions  or  requirements,  and  many 
times,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  sympathy  with  the  sit¬ 
uation.  A  proper  elementary  country  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  important  part,  in  fact  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  a  sound  agriculture  must  be  built. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  the  duty  of  all  interested  in 
agriculture  to  see  that  our  schools  are  preserved 
and  maintained  in  place  and  condition  to  get  this 
result.  WM.  HOTALING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Homing  Instinct  in  Animals 

N  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Dec.  4,  page  1543,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  “How  do  animals  find  their  way 
home?”  The  most  remarkable  case  I  ever  heard  of 
I  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year  or  two  ago.  But 
now  the  owner  of  that  dog  is  my  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  I  have  from  him  some  additional  and  very 
interesting  facts. 

Mr.  Edward  Wraight,  before  he  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  gamekeeper  for  the  Marquis  of  Camden  in 
Kent,  the  southeast  county  of  England.  Coming  to 


this  country  the  Tunxis  Chib  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  employed  him  in  the  same  capacity.  This  club 
owns  about  6,000  acres  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  limited  to  100  members.  Mr.  Wraiglit’s 
business  was  to  raise  pheasants,  keep  away  poachers 
and  transport  members  to  and  from  the  railroad 
station  IS  miles  away.  One  of  the  things  he  owned 
was  an  old  fox  terrier  dog  12  years  old,  half  blind 
and  partly  deaf.  A  son  of  this  old  dog  was  owned 
by  his  brother  George  Wraight,  who  had  bought  my 
farm  here  in  Willington,  Conn.,  more  than  SO  miles 


The  picture  shows  Katherine  M.  Thomas,  of  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  age  three  years,  with  a  wagonload  of  English 
beagle  puppies.  Katherine  waits  weekly  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  look  for  the  farm  animals  and  looks  forward 
to  seeing  her  pupxiies  among  the  pictures. 


away.  Edward  wanted  the  old  dog  to  be  on  the 
farm  at  George’s,  so  he  put  the  dog  in  a  box  and 
carried  "him  17  miles  to  Winsted,  Conn.,  where  the 
dog  was  shipped  by  express  to  West  Willington, 
nailed  up  in  a  box,  and  the  box  in  a  closed  express 
car ;  there  was  no  possible  way  for  the  dog  to  see 
where  he  was  going.  From  Winsted  to  Hartford, 
thence  to  Willimantic,  was  a  nearly  southeast  direc¬ 
tion.  At  Willimantic  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  running  north  14  miles  to 


West  Willington.  Here  George  Wraight  met  the  dog. 
took  him  out  of  the  box  and  put  him  on  his  wagon, 
then  drove  north  six  miles  to  Stafford  Springs  to  do 
some  trading,  then  back  to  West  Willington,  and 
northeast  2%  miles  to  the  farm. 

The  old  dog  stayed  on  the  farm  three  days,  then 
he  disappeared.  A  week  later  he  appeared  at  the 
Tunxis  Club  in  Massachusetts.  Now  the  question  is 


what  force,  what  power,  what  instinct  led  this  little 
dog  (they  weight  only  12  to  15  lbs.)  back  80  or  more 
miles  to  the  master  that  he  loved?  Edward  said 
that  the  old  dog  was  not  footsore  or  very  hungry. 
He  had  probably  rested  nights  and  stole  or  caught 
what  food  he  needed. 

But  it  happend  that  Edward  was  just  coming 
down  to  George’s  so  he  put  the  old  dog  in  the  car, 
and  brought  him  back.  Next  day  Edward  returned, 
leaving  the  old  dog  at  the  farm.  This  time  the  dog 
remained  a  week,  then,  though  he  knew  it  was  meant 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  farm,  yet  the  love  for  his 
master  was  too  strong,  and  he  left  again.  He  knew 
the  way  this  time,  but  when  he  reached  the  Tunxis 
Club,  there  was  no  master  to  be  found.  A  wealthy 
New  York  man  had  hired  Edward  to  come  and  raise 
pheasants  on  his  big  estate  in  the  hills  of  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  The  poor  old  dog  wandered  around 
the  grounds  for  some  days,  then  realizing  that  he 
had  lost  his  master,  he  started  back  again  over  the 
long  road  to  George  TVraight’s  and  there  he  stayed 
until  he  died. 

Once  while  living  at  the  Tunxis  Club  he  was  miss¬ 
ing  for  three  days.  Edward  though  the  dog  might 
be  caught  in  some  trap  and  started  to  look  for  him. 
He  found  the  old  dog  under  a  big  stone  that  had 
fallen  on  him  when  he  was  pulling  a  woodchuck  out 
of  a  stone  wall.  He  had  hung  on  to  the  woodchuck 
and  killed  him,  and  there  under  that  great  stone 
the  old  dog  had  lain  for  three  days  and  nights,  his 
back  so  injured  that  he  was  always  lame  after¬ 
wards. 

These  fox  terriers  are  smooth,  short-haired  and 
usually  white  with  large  patches  of  brown,  and 
weigh  12  to  15  lbs.  They  are  great  ratters.  George 
Wraight’s  dog  killed" 32  rats  one  evening  in  a  long 
poultry-house  when  he  was  a  pup  eight  months  old. 
In  keeping  a  large  dog  on  a  farm  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  it  may  attack  a  child  or  woman  or 
even  a  man,  and  seriously  injure  or  even  kill  them. 
But  these  little  fox  terriers  are  not  big  enough  to 
do  any  harm.  No  food  has  to  be  provided,  as  the 
waste  from  the  table  is  sufficient  for  these  little 
dogs.  I  want  to  add  that  I  haven’t  any  for  sale  and 
don’t  know  anyone  who  has.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


New  Wheat  from  Russia 

THE  picture  and  following  notes  about  a  new 
variety  of  Winter  wheat  from  Russia  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.,  of  New  York. 

Tested  on  18  peasant  farms  near  Kiev,  Southern 
Russia,  this  wheat  gave  an  average  of  45  bushels  per 
acre,  compared  with  34  bushels  there  for  other  best 
grades. 

Over  600,000  bushels  of  this  variety,  named 
Ukrainka,  were  distributed  the  past  Fall  among  the 
Ukrainian  peasants.  It  will  be  tested  in  the  United 
States  the  coming  season. 


The  Use  of  Inoculated  Lime 

UITE  a  number  of  readers  ask  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  advice  to  use  inoculated  sulphur 
on  potato  fields  in  order  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
scab.  Some  years  ago,  quite  a  little  was  said  about 
this,  but  of  late  not  so  much  has  been  heard.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  discussion?  Has  sul¬ 
phur  proved  a  failure,  or  what  is  the  reason?  This 
question  is  quite  frequently  asked,  and  is  a  natural 
one  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  past.  This 
idea  of  using  inoculated  sulphur  was,  we  think,  first 
brought  up  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College.  It  has  been  tried  very 
carefully  by  potato  growers  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
first  place,  many  people  will  ask  what  is  inoculated 
sulphur.  The  question  can  be  briefly  answered  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  finely  ground  product  of  sulphur  containing 
the  germs  which  when  active  produced  sulphuric 
acid.  These  germs  are  generally  mixed  with  a  dry 
substance  like  Fuller’s  earth,  as  we  understand  it, 
and  then  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  dry  sulphur. 
The  result  is  that  when  this  material  is  put  into  the 
ground  or  held  in  a  damp  place,  the  germs  start 
work  and  produce  a  sour  or  acid  product,  which  has 
the  effqct  of  souring  the  ground  quite  thoroughly. 
As  it  is  generally  known,  the  germs  which  produce 
the  scab  disease  on  potatoes  are  most  active  in  a 
sweet  or  alkaline  soil.  For  instance,  the  use  of  lime 
or  wood  ashes  will  be  quite  likely  to  increase  the 
amount  of  these  germs  by  souring  the  land,  so  that 
the  germs  will  be  more  active  and  more  likely  to 
spread.  Reversing  the  proposition,  a  soil  that  is 
alkaline  or  very  nearly  so  can  be  made  more  acid 
when  this  inoculated  sulphur  is  thoroughly  mixed 
all  through  it  and  a  soil  thus  artificially  soured  will 
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be  far  less  likely  to  spread  scab  disease  than  before 
the  sulphur  was  used. 

Simply  stated,  that  is  the  storsr  of  inoculated 
sulphur.  Some  years  ago  there  were  a  great  many 
fields  in  the  New  Jersey  potato  district  which  had 
become  infested  with  these  disease  germs.  It  was 
desired  to  grow  potatoes  in  a  very  short  rotation, 
so  that  the  land  did  not  stand  long  enough  in  other 
crops  to  be  thoroughly  rid  of  these  germs.  Then 
when  the  inoculated  sulphur  was  thoroughly  used, 
it  was  possible  to  get  clean  crops  of  potatoes  when 
they  were  planted  every  other  year  or  even  every 
season.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  from  300  to  GOO  lbs.  of  this  in¬ 
oculated  sulphur  was  of  great  help  in  cleaning  up 
many  of  these  fields.  There  are  plenty  of  cases 
where  men  use  sulphur  to  great  advantage.  The 
soil  when  they  started  was  so  full  of  the  scab  germs 
that  the  crop  would  be  nearly  100  per  cent  scabby. 
After  using  the  sulphur  thoroughly  and  treating  the 
seed  properly  they  were  able  to  grow  a  perfectly 
clean  crop.  The  inoculated  sulphur  was  also  used 
foj-  dusting  over  the  seed  when  planted.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  potato  growing  has  been  changing  quite 
rapidly  in  New  Jersey.  Many  of  the  districts  where 
scab  apparently  existed  seem  to  have  been  well 
cleaned  by  the  common  use  of  this  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur.  The  crop  is  not  grown  as  largely  as  formerly, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  potatoes  every 
year,  or  in  very  narrow  rotation.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  sulphur  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  for¬ 
merly  was.  Yet  it  is  still  used  freely  in  many  coun¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact,  however,  that 
when  properly  used,  this  form  of  sulphur  is  very  ef¬ 
ficient  in  fitting  the  land  so  that  the  scab  disease  will 
not  rapidly  develop  and  in  casec>  where  the  potato 
crop  is  very  scabby,  we  still  think  that  it  will  pay 
to  use  this  material. 


men  for  Summer  bedding,  is  a  valuable  economic 
plant  in  many  tropical  countries.  Its  large  starchy 
roots  are  edible,  and  furnish  a  valuable  food  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  India,  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Under  the  name  of  taro  the  Colo- 
casia  is  grown  very  widely,  and  is  the  basis  of  poi, 
the  national  dish  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
dasheen,  introduced  to  the  South  from  tropical 
America,  belongs  to  the  same  group.  This  Colo- 
casia  is  commonly  called  Caladium. 


The  Prize  Mower  Becomes  a  Fruit  Judge 

MOST  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Helen  Ber- 
naby.  She  is  the  19-year-old  girl  who  won  the 
hand  mowing  match  at  the  New  Hampshire  Univer- 


Early  Pruning  of  Grapes 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  in  regard  to  Fall  pruning  of  grapevines. 
I  have  made  a  practice  of  pruning  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  leaves  were  all  off,  and  we  had  one 
or  two  good  freezes.  In  November,  1925,  I  was  prun¬ 
ing  near  the  road  when  a  friend  connected  with  a 
juice  company  happened  along  and  came  into  the 
vineyard,  and  made  some  remarks  about  pruning 
so  early.  Last  Fall  when  I  hauled  in  the  grapes  from 
that  particular  piece  he  of  his  own  accord,  and 
also  his  foreman,  said  they  were  the  nicest  grapes 
they  had  received.  They  were  sweet  and  covered 
with  a  bloom  that  denotes  quality.  Seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  in  1926  were  nearly  reversed  to  what  they 
were  in  1921,  as  mentioned  by 
F.  E.  G. 

In  1921,  for  a  few  days  about 
the  middle  of  March,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  up  to  70  degrees 
in  the  daytime,  there  was  no  ice 
in  the  lake  and  had  been  very 
little  frost  in  the  ground.  The 
buds  started  to  swell  in  March. 

In  April  we  had  a  sleet  storm, 
and  vines  and  everything  were 
covered  with  ice  for  three  days, 
nearly  ruining  the  grape  crop. 

Vines  that  had  not  been  pruned 
before  the  storm  were  not  start¬ 
ed  to  the  same  extent,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  injured  far  less. 

•The  man  who  has  a  vineyard 
of  any  extent  and  waits  until 
March  and  April  to  prune  will 
be  liable  to  find  he  is  up 
against  something,  freezing  and 
thawing,  mud  and  sleet.  The 
nicest  time  is  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  not  too  much  snow,  then  the  brush 
can  be  raked  out  clean  with  a  horse,  not  having  the 
brush  and  everything  else  loaded  with  mud. 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  t.  hammokd. 


Helen  Bernaby,  Prize  Winner  at  Interstate  Fruit 
Judging  Contest,  Storrs,  Conn.  Fig.  13 

sity  last  Summer.  She  met  the  best  mowers  in  New 
England — and  beat  them  all.  Later  she  entered  the 
university  as  a  student  and  has  again  distinguished 
herself— this  time  as  a  judge  of  fruit. 

At  the  interstate  fruit-judging  contest  held  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  11  Miss  Bernaby  scored  670 


A  Farmer  Moves  to  Town 

ONTRARY  to  my  usual  custom  of  reading  The 
w  Ii.  N.  Y.,  I  started  at  the  front  and  read  to  the 
back.  (I  usually  read  Publisher’s  Desk  first.) 
‘‘V  hen  Should  a  Farmer  Retire  from  Farming?”  by 
C.  B.  Bashore  of  Pennsylvania  voices  my  sentiments. 
For  years  I  have  sort  of  envied  some  of  my  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  trades  and  could  command 
wages  of  from  $35  to  $60  per  week,  while  I  plugged 
along  on  the  farm  “working  14  hours  a  day”  for 
sometimes  nothing,  so  I  thought.  This  Fall  as  I  was 
practically  out  of  the  farming  game,  having  rented 
my  farm,  I  moved  to  a  boarding  house  which  we  ran 
last  Summer,  and  as  all  the  stock  I  had  left  was  a 
team  of  horses,  two  cows  and  a  calf,  and  as  my 
brother-in-law,  who  is  a  contractor,  offered  me  work 
for  the  V  inter  I  thought  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  this  wonderful  game  of  earning  a  good 
wage  every  week  with  no  cows,  hogs,  hens,  etc.,  to 
eat  up  all  I  could  earn,  and  best  of  all  only  work 
nine  hours  a  day.  So  I  got  a  young  couple  to  live 
in  the  house  and  gave  them  use  of  same,  also  team 
and  cows  and  hens,  (I  fed  horses  and  cows)  and 
they  pay  me  the  lordly  sum  of  $6  a  month  rent,  and 
we  moved  to  town. 

As  Mr.  Bashore  says,  “a  farmer  away  from  the 
farm  is  just  a  common  laborer,  and  has  to  \tork  for 
small  wages.”  Of  course  I  did  better  as  I  have  a 
fair  idea  of  carpentry,  and  being  in  the  family  I  got 
$5.40  a  day  for  nine  hours.  I  began  to  plan  what 
I  would  do  with  my  savings.  We  have  a  nice  little 
apartment,  heated,  etc.,  but  each  week  I  pay  $8  for 
this.  We  are  getting  along  on  three  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  (at  home  I  always  saved  out  from  five  to 
eight,  separating  the  rest)  and  we  used  cream  on 
our  cereal  and  in  our  coffee.  When  we  want  a 
chicken  instead  of  going  to  the  henhouse  and  catch¬ 
ing  one  and  amputating  his  head,  we  go  to  the 
butcher’s  and  pay  50  cents  per  pound.  Eggs,  86 
cents  per  dozen.  I  got  three  lamb  chops  last  night 
for  44  cents. 

Now  for  a  few  figures.  I  have  been  here  a  little 
over  two  months  and  have  earned  $256.50,  and  have 
saved  $25.  Some  will  say  that  my  wages  were  small 
compared  to  what  some  earn.  My  wife’s  brother, 
an  expert  carpenter,  works  with  me  and  receives 
$1.10  per  hour,  $9.90  a  day.  One  week  his  check 
was  $63.  Mine  was  $32.40,  and  we  were  both  broke 
the  same  day,  the  Wednesday  after  pay  day.  Out 
of  the  past  week’s  wages  I  find  about  $2  left  to  get 
me  to  next  Saturday. 

Now,  I  didn't  intend  to  write  so  much  when  I 
started  but  the  item  on  cattle  shedding  their  teeth 
which  appears  on  page  1577,  brings  to  mind  that 
the  man  who  is  caring  for  my 
cows  says  one  has  lost  two  or 
three  teeth,  front  ones.  I  bought 
her  two  years  ago  and  know 
nothing  of  her  age.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  she  is  just  shedding  some  or 
losing  them  from  old  age?  If 
cows  do  lose  teeth  when'  they  are 
old,  this  one  may  be,  and  I  will 
dispose  of  her  next  Fall  if  I 
can  get  her  in  shape.  Is  there 
any  way  of  telling?  s.  f.  h. 
New  York. 


Family  Division  of 
Property 


A  Striking  Foliage  Plant 

THE  “elephant’s  ear”  pictured  was  the  largest  in 
this  part  of  West  Virginia.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  leaf  to  the  ground  was  6  ft. 
9  in.  The  distance  around  the  bunch  was  30  ft.,  and 
from  the  ground  up  over  the  top,  and  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  was  15  ft.  The  largest 
leaf  measured  44  in.  long  and  32  in.  wide.  The  main 
central  stalk  was  5%  in.  in  diameter  or  a  little  over 
17  in.  in  circumference.  a.  m.  a. 

Fairview,  W.  Ya. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  elephant’s  ear,  botanically  Colo- 
casia  esculenta,  known  to  us  as  an  ornamental  speci- 


A  Noble  Plant  of  the  Elephant's  Ear.  Fig.  14 

points  out  of  a  possible  700.  She  showed  the  same 
calm  sagacity  in  placing  fruit  varieties  properly  as 
she  exhibited  in  the  hayfield  last  Summer. 

A  feature  of  this  contest  was  the  trick  of  mixing 
varieties  of  apples  which  resemble  each  other  and 
leaving  it  to  the  judges  to  separate  them  properly. 
Miss  Bernaby’s  high  score  enabled  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  team  to  win— her  teammates  being  C.  R.  Gross, 
C.  H.  Weeks  and  R.  B.  Dearborn. 

A  picture  of  Miss  Bernaby  is  shown  at  Fig.  13. 
She  stands  beside  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  — 
worked  out  in  apples.  This  squarely  built,  all-round 
young  woman  stands  holding  a  plate  of  what  seems 
to  be  Baldwin  apples.  She  looks  as  though  she  could 
not  only  judge  these  apples  properly  but  peel  and 
slice  them  and  then  make  them  into  a  pie  that  would 
rival  those  that  “mother  used  to  make.” 


A  couple  have  been  married  over 
20  years,  and  have  a  family  of  four 
whom  they  would  like  to  protect 
without  doing  any  injustice  to 
either  surviving  parent.  A  salary 
has  been  their  means  of  income, 
the  surplus  from  which  has  been 
invested  in  gilt-edged  securities,  all 
bought  and  carried  in  the  hus¬ 
band’s  name,  which  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  life  insurance  policies  on  the  husband’s  life  would 
form  the  estate  to  be  willed  at  his  death.  As  their  af¬ 
fairs  are  at  present  the  wife  has  no  estate  to  will  should 
she  pre-decease  the  husband.  The  wife  has  assisted  in 
earning  the  salary  to  some  extent,  and  should  a  second 
wife  and  family  succeed  the  present  wife  the  children 
of  the  first  union  could  not  be  protected  by  will  by  her. 
If  you  could  suggest  any  fair  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
they  would  feel  very  grateful.  j  m 

New  York. 

THIS  case  presents  a  very  common  occurrence. 

A  man  and  wife  have  lived  and  worked  and 
saved  together  and  reared  a  family,  and  naturally 
each  one  feels  that  he  or  she  has  a  right  to  make  a 
final  disposition  by  will  of  a  part  of  the  estate  that 
has  been  accumulated.  While  the  law-  has  done 
away  with  the  notion  that  man  and  wife  are  one 
person,  it  has  given  a  married  woman  the  right  to 
ow-n  property  and  to  deal  with  it  and  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  just  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  couple 
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Announcement  to 

Green’s  Nursery  Customers 

We  urge  you  to  mail  your  orders  in  early  for  the  New  Cortland  apple 
tree.  Last  season  you  remember  Green’s  Cortland  trees  sold  out  soon.  We 
have  grown  double" the  number  for  you  this  year — but  present  indications  are 
that  the  stock  will  not  hold  out  to  March — and  we’re  using  this  space  in  several 
farm  and  fruit  publications  to  notify  Green’s  customers  of  this  fact. 

We  don’t  want  to  discourage  sales — we  naturally  want  to  sell  our  year’s 
quota — but  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  give  this  information  to  our  regular 
patrons  who  have  confidence  in  our  statements. 

The  New  CORTLAND  APPLE 

will  have  a  demand  greater  than  the  supply.  Two  year  old  Cortland  trees 
will  be  very  scarce.  We  have  them — two  year  old  trees— all  Green  grown, 
budded  on  whole  root  French  seedlings. 

Set  out  at  least  50  Cortland  trees  |on  two  acres,  cost  $30,  and  let  the 
Cortland  sell  your  whole  orchard  of  old  standard  varieties.  Cortlands  attract 
buyers. 

The  new  fruit,  Cortland,  will  be  the  leading  apple  for  Eastern  United 
States.  It’s  a  cross  between  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  combining  all  the 
good  qualities  of  both  parents  without  any  of  the  weaknesses.  It  hangs  to 
the  tree  like  the  Ben  Davis  and  its  flavor  is  even  richer  than  the  McIntosh— a 
beautiful  bright  red  apple,  super-quality,  tender,  juicy  and  delicious. 

It’s  the  first  apple  produced  with  scientific  methods 
—by  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  cover¬ 
ing  21  years  in  its  development  and  at  a  cost  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

Our  two  year  old  Cortlands  are  large,  vigor¬ 
ous  branched  trees,  with  big  oot  systems, 
grown  in  our  Chili  nurseries  just  outside 
Rochester. 

Many  other  interest¬ 
ing  varieties  of  fruit 
trees. 

SEND  FOR  GREEN’S 

FREE  CATALOG 

It  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  how, 
where,  and  when  to 
pi  ant  trees  and  shrubs. 
New  low  prices. 

Green’s  trees  have 
been  sold  by  catalog 
only  for  49  years. 

First  in  the  field — still  the  leader 
Buy  direct  from  Green’s  Nursery  and  save  money 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

52-62  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


»  TRAWBERRY  OLANTS 

$1,000  profit  per  acre  My  free  catalog 

growing  strawberries.  ■  gives  Low  Prices 
and  describes  the  money  making  varieties.  Write  to 

C  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 

Buy  your  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  direct  from  the 
Introducer,  and  know  that  your  foundation 
stock  is  pure,  pedigreed  seed,  bred  from  the 
original  Grimm  strain.  Acclimated  to  severe 
northwest  temperatures  since  1857. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

The  Home  of  Grimm  Alfalfa. 


Send  today 

for_  this 
free  booklet 


Dust 


/  Vhe 
ITlodern  method 

°J' 

Crop  Protection 


cMagara  Spr^yerGjmpany 

MIDDLEPORT  new  YORK 
Jackonvill.  Fla.  s™r.™*co  c.r. 


It  will  pay  you 
to  get  posted 
on  Crop 
Insurance 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  safer, 
cleaner  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  which  has 
made  such  remarkable 
strides  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Every  progressive 
orchardist,  farmer  or 
market  gardener  who  is  in  search  of  equipment  and 
methods  that  will  do  their  work  better  and  cheaper 
and  save  time,  should  have  this  little  folder  on  Dusting. 

A  Postcard  brings  it  from  Dusting  Headquarters 

Send  for  it  now,  today.  See  how  you  can  make  and 
save  money.  Put  the  Niagara  Specialists  at  work  on 
your  own  problems.  Write. 

cNiagam  Sprayer  Company 

DEPT.  A,  MfDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


cMagata, 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


»2.ac 


talking  the  matter  over  and  one  saying 
to  the  other,  “This  is  yours  and  that  is 
mine,”  and  let  each  one  make  a  will  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  or  her  share.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  there  is  a  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  question  in  the  case  of  death  as  to 
the  ownership  of  it. 

The  contingency  that  the  husband  may 
marry  a  second  time  and  have  another 
wife  to  whom  he  may  will  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  always  a  possibility,  but  there  is 
also  this  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
if  a  man  should  lose  his  life  partner  and 
at  the  same  time  lose  half  of  his  savings, 
it  might  result  in  his  being  left  destitute 
in  his  old  age.  People  ordinarily  save  for 
their  own  old  age,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  should  come  first  as  between  a  man 
and  his  wife.  Suppose  the  husband 
should  die,  and  under  the  plan  suggested 
he  had  willed  his  part  of  the  savings  to 
his  favorite  son,  the  widow  might  be  left 
in  straitened  circumstances.  Really,  there 
there  should  be  no  thought  of  dividing  up 
the  savings  without  first,  setting  apart 
enough  to  take  care  of  either  one,  who 
may  be  left.  .  L. 

Candy  for  Bee  Feeding 

Will  you  advise  the  best  way  to  feed 
bees  in  the  Winter  season?  w.  J.  W. 

Smitlifield,  O. 

The  best  way  to  feed  bees  after  real 
cold  weather  begins  is  to  feed  candy, 
made  as  follows : 

Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on  the  stove 
granulated  sugar  is  slowly  poured,  which 
should  be  stirred  constantly.  The  syrup 
should  be  very  thick  and  the  sugar  all 
dissolved  before  boiling  commences.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed,  some  of 
the  undissolved  sugar  is  likely  to  burn, 
injuring  the  flavor  of  the  candy  and  al¬ 
most  surely  causing  trouble  with  the  bees 
later.  If  one  has  a  candy  thermometer, 
he  should  watch  the  temperature,  and 
not  let  it  go  above  275  to  2S0  degrees  F. 
Tests  should  frequently  be  made  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  very  little  of  the  syrup  into  cold 
water  (about  50  to  55  degrees  F.).  When 
the  boiling  has  continued  long  enough  the 
drop  of  candy,  having  been  cooled  in  the 
water,  should  be  hard  and  brittle  when 
taken  out ;  but  when  placed  in  the  mouth 
it  should  soften  slightly,  and  become 
tough.  When  this  time  has  arrived,  the 
syrup  should  immediately  be  poured  onto 
paraffined  or  waxed  paper  on  a  table. 
The  table  should  be  perfectly  level,  and 
around  the  outside  of  the  paper  should 
be  placed  wooden  sticks  %  in.  high  to 
confine  the  syrup  and  prevent  it  from 
running  off.  When  the  candy  is  nearly 
hard,  it  may  be  creased  or  cut  with  a 
heavy  knife  so  that  it  can  be  broken  up 
into  right-sized  squares  when  hard. 

The  color  of  the  candy  when  cold 
should  be  about  that  of  light  basswood 
honey.  If  it  is  darkened  very  much,  it 
is  scorched  and  unfit  for  the  bees.  To 
prevent  the  scorching,  the  fire  toward  the 
last  should  be  reduced  so  that  the  syrup 
will  boil  but  slowly. 

When  the  candy  is  first  made,  it  is  hard 
and  glassy,  and  perfectly  transparent; 
but  after  it  stands  for  a  little  time  it 
becomes  somewhat  watery  and  crystal¬ 
line ;  but  this  is  all  the  better  so  far  as 
the  bees  are  concerned,  for  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  take  it  more  easily. 

The  thin  cakes  of  candy,  being  only 
14  in.  thick,  may  be  placed  over  the 
frames  and  under  the  regular  cover,  and 
in  this  way  a  colony  may  be  saved  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  feeding  of 
syrup,  especially  in  the  Spring,  is  apt  to 
cause  great  excitement  and  possibly  rob¬ 
bing,  and  for  this  reason  the  candy  is 
safer,  as  it  is  taken  slowly. 

Caution. — Whoever  makes  the  candy 
should  clearly  understand  that  if  the 
mixture  is  scorched,  even  the  slightest,  it 
will  make  unfit  food  for  Spring  or  Winter 
feeding.  When  the  syrup  is  cooked  nearly 
enough,  there  is  great  danger  of  burning, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised.  G.  w.  B. 


Timber  Planting  in  Ohio 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  figures 
regarding  the  growing  of  Christmas  trees 
in  Ohio.  These  figures  have  been  criti¬ 
cized,  but  the  station  people  insist  that 
they  are  true.  Now  the  station  gives 
more  figures  about  the  plantings  of 
Eugene  Cranz  of  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  who 
is  harvesting  a  good  crop  of  fence  posts 
from  locust  and  catalpa  seedlings  plant¬ 
ed  in  1904.  We  certainly  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  future  in  tree  planting : 

For  22  years  Mr.  Cranz  has  been  pra- 
ticing  forestry  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry  at  Wooster. 
Each  year  he  has  planted  several  hun¬ 
dred  trees.  He  now  has  a  forest  plant¬ 
ing  of  10  acres,  in  addition  to  30  acres 
of  woodland  that  has  been  protected  from 
live  stock  grazing  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Cranz  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
financial  return  from  his  first  plantings, 
and  the  growth  of  later  plantings  of  the 
evergreens,  that  he  is  replanting  the  har¬ 
vested  area  to  pines  and  spruce. 

He  started  his  first  large  planting  of 
pines  in  1914  on  a  sandy  hillside  which 
had  been  fanned.  White  pine  and  red 
pine  at  the  end  of  12  years  average  18 
ft.  in  height  and  4  to  5  in.  in  diameter 
at  4%  ft.  above  ground.  Other  species 
of  great  promise  in  these  plantings  are 


Scotch  pine,  Corsican  pine,  Ponderosa 
pine,  Douglas  fir  and  Norway  spruce. 

Becoming  convinced  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grow  timber  and  pasture  the 
farm  woods  at  the  same  time,  he  fenced 
off  the  30-acre  woodlot  from  cattle  in 
1905.  Since  then  the  woods  has  natu¬ 
rally  reseeded  to  an  excellent  growth  of 
sugar  maple,  white  ash,  tulip  poplar, 
basswood,  and  i*ed  oak. 


A  Talk  About  Seed  Corn 

The  Hope  Farm  man  thinks  a  big  corn¬ 
cob  is  good  only  for  fuel.  If  he  favored 
a  short  cob,  the  same  slander  might  be 
applied  to  a  long  one.  A  conicob  is  good 
for  corn  to  grow  on,  and  the  bigger  the 
cob  the  more  corn.  The  best  ear  is  not 
the  one  shelling  the  highest  per  cent  of 
corn  over  cob,  but  the  ear  that  shells  the 
most  corn. 

The  big  cob  grows  on  a  sturdy  stalk. 
The  small  cob  on  a  dainty  frail  reed 
shaken  by  every  wind  that  blows.  When 
corn  was  swapped  on  the  cob,  the  buy¬ 
er  favored  a  small  cob,  from  which,  I 
think,  we  get  the  curious  notion  that  an 
eigh-row  e.ar  is  better  than  a  16-row 
one  as  it  has  a  small  cob. 

My  seed  corn  was  picked;  400  bushels 
of  ears  from  four  acres  of  standing  corn, 
and  I  estimate  300  bushels  of  small  or 
soft  ears  went  into  the  silo  the  last  week 
in  September.  Then  we  cut  and  picked 
the  rest,  and  I  think  the  ripe  stalks  cut 
as  for  silage  and  fed  dry  are  far  ahead  of 
green  sour  silage  made  from  unripe  corn¬ 
stalks  and  corn  in  the  milk. 

I  sell  300  to  400  bushels  of  shelled 
seed  corn  each  year  and  my  cobs  are  big. 
The  bigger  the  better  both  for  fuel  and 
corn.  I  carefully  select  sturdy  ones  for 
my  own  planting. 

Store  the  small  corncob  theology  with 
planting  in  the  new  of  the  moon.  Five 
months  each  year  we  do  all  our  house¬ 
keeping  with  corncobs,  big  corncobs,  from 
each  60  of  which  we  have  shelled  one-half 
bushel  of  seed  corn  and  a  corn  house  full 
of  big  cobs  beats  splitting  wood  in  hot 
weather.  Nicholas  glennon. 

Connecticut. 
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Burpee's 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden  or  on  your  farm— read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
—  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  New  Sweet  Corn,  new 
Tomato,  new  Sweet  Peas,  new 
Dahlias  for  1927,  and  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  described  in 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  Free  Copy.  -  ^ 

- TEAR  HERE - - . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  W 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia.  * 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual* 

62-2 

Name . . . . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


.State . 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers*  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Orders  ship¬ 
ped  on  the  day  received  for  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  100  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS' 


T 

CO 

LI 

r  NURSERY 

r  fatal  op 
L/  1927  ® 

Quality  Stock — Kight  Prices 

FRUIT  — Strong  stock  from  heavily  bearing 
trees.  True  to  name.  Grown,  dug  and  shipped 
to  insure  satisfaction.  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
_  .  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren- 

rruit  trees  nials.  Small  stock  for  lining  out. 
Shrubs  Send  for — then  keep  our  1927  Catal- 

Evergreens  log  at  your  elbow  for  reference. 
Ornamental.  Each  item  priced  in  small 
Ornamentals  aud  large  quantities.  You’ll 

find  it  a  money  maker  for  you. 

“Everythinggood  and  hardy.” 

600  acres  of  growing  stock. 

THE  COLE  NURSEY  CO. 

46  Years  at 

PAINES VILLE,  OHIO. 


it?RLIN 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  next 
week,  but — NOW! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  and  bulbs- 

Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula.'Ohio 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 
Use  It 

Apple  Flutters. — Mix  and  sift  lVi  cup 
of  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  tablespoon  sugar  and  %  teaspoon 
salt.  Beat  one  egg  and  add  to  2/3  cup 
of  milk.  Pour  the  wet  mixture  into  the 
dry  and  beat  well.  Core  and  pare  four 
tart  apples,  then  cut  in  1/3-in.  slices 
across  the  apple.  Dip  the  slices  in  the 
batter  and  pan  fry.  When  both  sides  of 
the  fritter  are  brown,  reduce  the  fire  to 
cook  the  apple  more  slowly.  Serve  with 
syrup,  honey  or  powdered  sugar. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Two  cups  flour, 
five  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  %  cup  milk,  six  apples,  *4 
cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  cin¬ 
namon  or  nutmeg.  Mix  and  sift  the  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  just  enough 
milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Pat  or  roll 
to  ^4 -in.  thickness  and  cut  in  squares  of 
about  3  in.  Peel  and  core  medium-sized 
apples.  Place  one  on  each  square  of 
dough,  fill  the  center  of  the  apple  with 
sugar,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg,  and  dot  with  butter.  Moisten  the 
edges  of  the  dough  with  water  and  fold 
in,  securing  the  edges  well  to  prevent  the 
juice  from  running  out.  Pierce  twice  with 
a  fork  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  the  apples 
are  tender.  Serve  warm  with  hard  sauce, 
cream  or  lemon  sauce.  Pie  crust  may  be 
used  for  dumplings  in  place  of  the  bis¬ 
cuit  crust. 

German  Apple  Cake.  —  Two  cups 
flour,  3%  teaspoons  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  shortening,  one  egg, 
%  cup  milk.  Sift  the  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt.  Rub  in  the  shortening 
until  fine,  like  meal.  Beat  the  egg  and 
add  to  the  milk.  Stir  into  the  dry  mix¬ 
ture.  Spread  the  dough  in  a  well-but¬ 
tered  shallow  pan.  Pare  four  or  five  ap¬ 
ples  and  slice  in  rather  thick  slices.  Ar¬ 
range  the  apple  slices  on  the  dough  in 
regular  rows,  or  circles,  pressing  the  thin 
edge  into  the  dough,  letting  each  piece 
overlap  the  other.  Cover  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  with  apples.  Sprinkle  with  %  cup 
of  sugar  to  which  a  little  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg  has  been  added.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven  about  25  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  the  apples  are  tender.  Cover  with  an 
inverted  tin  for  the  first  10  minutes  so 
the  apples  may  cook  more  quickly.  Serve 
warm  with  hard  sauce,  soft  custard,  or 
lemon  sauce. 

Hot  Spiced  Cider. — One  gallon  sweet 
cider,  lbs.  brown  sugar,  six  2-in. 

pieces  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  whole 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  whole  allspice,  two 
pieces  whole  mace,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  dash 
of  cayenne.  Mix  in  the  order  given  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  (10  minutes). 
Boil  15  minutes.  Serve  hot.  It  is  often 
served  in  mugs,  with  a  baked  apple  in 
each. 

Apple  Slump. — Pare,  core  and  quar¬ 
ter  apples;  add  a  little  water  and  sugar 
to  taste,  stew  till  tender,  and  cover  with 
the  following  mixture :  Sift  one  pint  of 
flour  and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  cups  of  milk. 
Turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board,  roll 
to  half-inch  thickness,  and  place  over  the 
stewed  apples.  Cover  and  cook  for  10 
minutes  without  lifting  the  lid.  Serve 
hot  with  cream  and  sugar  or  soft  custard. 

Apple  Gelatin. — Cover  one-lialf  box 
of  gelatin  with  half  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  let  stand  for  half  an  hour.  Pare, 
core  and  quarter  six  tart  apples,  add  the 
thin  yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  cover 
with  sweet  cider  or  water,  boil  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  pour  over  the 
gelatin,  stir  well,  and  pour  into  a  mold. 
Let  it  harden  in  a  cold  place.  Serve  cold 
with  cream. 


Caring  for  Kitchen  Metal 
Work 

To  release  a  corroded  faucet  or  other 
brass  connections,  thoroughly  soak  the 
joint  with  strong  ammonia  and  leave  it 
on  for  a  while,  renewing  it  from  time  to 
time.  Ammonia  will  dissolve  the  copper 
salts  and  in  a  short  time  the  verdigris 
will  he  softened  and  the  joint  released. 

When  the  aluminum  kettle  or  pans  be¬ 
come  dented  gently  tap  the  dented  place 
inside  with  a  little  wooden  mallet. 

To  clean  tinware  use  common  baking 
soda  with  a  moistened  newspaper.  Rub 
gently  and  polish  with  a  dry  newspaper. 
It  will  shine  like  new.  MRS.  L.  K. 


Maloney 


Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


and  Certified  Apple  Trees 


Budded 
i  on 
Whole 
Root 
French 
Seedlinq$ 


Steam 

Dug 


Certified 
Apple  Trees 

We  have  tliousandsof 
apple  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association 
who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  wiil  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  comes 
into  fruiting.  (See 
Catalog.) 

'NEY  Shrubs 

Beautify  your  Grounds 

Why  wait  any  longer  to 
improve  the  appearance  of 
your  place  by  planting 
shrubs  and  vines  when 
Maloney  makes  it  so  easy 
end  inexpensive  ?  Use  our 
Landscape  Dept. 


(Including  the  Cortland) 

Over  40  years'  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
400-acreNursery  to  the  planter.  That’s 
why  Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know  about  our 
nursery  stock,  and  gives  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  vines  and  berries. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific 
business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees. 
Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove 
to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want. 
We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and 
charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will 
pay  you  to  order  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maloney  Bros.Nursey  Co.,Inc. 

3 1  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MALONEY 

^Nursery  Book  Free 

Shrubs — Roses —  Vines — Berries 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
aud  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


New  Grapes, Roses, 

Shrubs 

and  Small  Fruit1 
Plants  for  better 
gardens.  Choice  varieties 
with  strong  roots. 

Four  New  Grapes.  Port¬ 
land,  Sheridan,  Ontario,  and 
Urbana,  from  N.Y.  Exp.  Station,  offered 
in  our  catalogue— write  for  copy  today. 

Nursery  established  60  years  in  fa¬ 
mous  Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  15,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Quaker 
^  Jlill 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn  -  Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Hundreds  of  Delicious  fydishes  §&  %  r= 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


MOW  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
li  garden;  and  right  now  is  your 
chance  to  get,  At  No  Extra  Cost 
a  large  quantity  of  tested  Poppy  and 
Radish  Seed.  If  you  order  only  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  seeds  or  bulbs 
from  the  Maule  Catalog  we  will 
send  you  a  Big,  Full  Size  packet  of 
the  new  Maule  Hybrid  Poppies 
and  new  Maule  Radishes.  This  is 
your  one  big  opportunity  to  have 
a  gorgeously  beautiful  poppy  gar¬ 
den  and  to  supply  your  table  with 
hundreds  of  big,  crisp,  delicious 
radishes,  all  at  no  cost.  This  offer 
of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrated  our  Golden  Anniversary. 


Write  Now  for  the  Free  Maule 
Garden  Guide.  It  contains  lots  of 
new,  helpful  information  about 
planting.  It  pictures  and  describes 
more  than  a  thousand  high  quality, 
low  priced  V egetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers.  For  50  years  we  have  been 
selling  the  Highest  Quality  Ped¬ 
igreed  Seeds  and  Bulbs  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

All  Maule  Seeds  are  tested 
for  abundant  life  and  virile 
strength ;  your  money  back 
if  results  do  not  satisfy. 

Don’t  buy  a  bulb  or  seed 
until  you  get  our  catalog ; 
send  for  it  today. 


Ttfl 


VVM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO. 

153  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Once  Grown  Always  Grown 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Profitable  Roadside  Sales 

A  ROADSIDE  STAND  if  properly  conducted  is  a  pleasant  and 
sure  way  to  make  a  nice  income.  Only  the  best  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruit  should  be  offered.  Get  a  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  fair  dealing  and  success  is  assured.  The  seeds  used  must  be  of 
the  very  best  and  the  varieties  not  common  kinds  but  those  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Harris  Seeds  have  been  bred  under  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  methods  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  produce  much 
more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade  products  than  can  be  raised 
from  seed  grown  with  less  care,  but  not  always  sold  at  lower  prices. 

Remember,  whether  you  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  market  or 
the  home  garden  you  must  have  well-bred  seeds  to  get  really  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  same  is  true  of  farm  crops  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Our  catalogue  will  telllyou  what  are  the  best  varieties  and  if  you 
use  Harris’  Seeds  everything  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Here  are  Two  Really  Wonderful  Varieties: 

Harris’  New  Extra  Early 
Bantam  Sweet  Corn  SSisui*" 

Golden  Bantam  in  every  respect,  but  is ,10 
days  earlier .  Think  what  that  means  .  ^  You 
will  have  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  which  is  the 
most  popular  variety,  long  before  anyone  else 
can  offer  it  and  thus  get  not  only  the  highest 

prices  but  largely  increased  sales. 

We  are  offering  this  new  corn  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  no  one  else  has  any  ot  it  to 
sell.  We  are  sure  it  will  prove  the  most 
important  introduction  in  recent  years. 

Harris'  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper  yet  produced. 

It  is  not  onlv  very  early  but  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific  The  plants  being  crowded  with  immense 
pepoers  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season. 

There  is  no  other  variety  that  compares  with 
it  in  earliness,  size  and  productivity  combined. 

These  are  profit  makers,  too: 

Whipple’s  NewYellow  Sweet 

r’rt-irn  A  wonderful  early  corn,  earlier  than 
Lul  It  Golden  Bantam  and  nearly  twice  as 
large  and  of  finest  quality.  A  very  profitable 
market  variety. 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

We  have  very  carefully  bred  strains  of 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Marglobe, 
etc  that  produce  perfectly  smooth,  well 
colored  fruit.  These  strains  are  used  by  the 
best  market  gardeners  and  large  canners  be¬ 
cause  they  find  them  the  best. 

Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

(White.)  The  largest  early  variety.  Looks 
like  Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier, 


Harris’  Model  Parsnip  ^ 


irown  from 
.  transplanted 

and  selected  roots.  Perfectly  smooth  and  of  uniform 
shape.  A  very  superior  strain. 

Many  other  superior  varieties  of  our  own  growing 
are  listed  in  our  free  catalog.  We  are  large  growers 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seed  on  our  own  farms  and 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  only  the  very  best, 
leaving  to  others  the  production  of  seeds  of  ordinary 
quality. 

Many  people  find  the 
sale  of  flowers  very 
remunerative.  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladiolus  and 
many  others  are  always  salable  if  the  right  kinds  are 
grown.  We  raise  large  quantities  of  flower  seeds  and 
bulb*  and  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  best  as  well 
as  unusually  low  prices.  May  we  help  you  decide 
on  what  to  raise? 


Flowers  Profitable 


tisrvm  ^OoA C  We  have  long  made  a  practice  of  producing  improved  strains  of  Corn, 
M  ami  iJCctlo  Oats,  Barley,  etc.,  as  well  as  potatoes,  free  from  disease,  some  yielding 
as  high  as  410  bushels  per  acre  the  past  season. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the 
Harris  Seed  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen, 
and  there  are  other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue, 
and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D.  7,  COLDWATER,  N.Y. 

,  Jfkrris  Seeds  , 

^  Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You  * 


Horticultural  Notes 


Missouri  Notes 

Japanese  Persimmons. — For  the  first 
time  I  offered  some  Japanese  persim¬ 
mons  for  sale  through  a  grocery  at  2J4c 
apiece,  and  to  my  surprise  they  all  sold. 
.Scarcely  anyone  knew  what  they  were, 
but  people  were  ready  to  buy  them  as  a 
novelty.  A  Texas  grower  writes  me  that 
they  were  his  most  profitable  crop.  He 
also  tells  me  that  he  is  intending  to  prop¬ 
agate  extensively  the  South  African  plum 
distributed  some  years  ago  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  under  the  name  of 
Methley.  It  is  the  red-fleslied  plum,  of 
delicious  flavor  and  the  earliest  of  all, 
that  I  have  previously  described  in  these 
notes,  and  which  I  mistook  for  a  hybrid 
originated  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  at  the  Texas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

New  Peaches.— I  have  sent  to  a  New 
Jersey  nursery  for  trees  of  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  peaches,  Cumberland  and 
Eclipse,  the  products  of  various  experi¬ 
mental  crossings  by  the  State  station. 
That  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach  requires  cross¬ 
pollination  for  best  results  was  illustra¬ 
ted  here  last  Summer.  A  row  of  nine 
trees  that  stood  apart  from  the  main  or¬ 
chard,  were  less  productive  and  their 
fruit  much  less  uniform  in  size  than  trees 
in  close  proximity  to  other  varieties.  One 
of  these  latter  formed  the  most  beautiful 
picture  of  a  peach  crop  that  I  ever  saw. 

I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  still  recall  it.  The 
tree  was  literally  festooned  from  topmost 
limb  to  lowest  branch  with  great  fruits 
glowing  with  the  richest  combinations  of 
yellow  and  red,  fruits  that  must  have 
averaged  3%  in.  in  diameter,  and  were 
so  uniform  in  size  that  they  looked  like 
the  product  of  the  same  mold.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  a  tree  fcould  mother  such 
a  load.  The  sight  of  that  tree  gave  me  a 
great  respect  for  the  Hale.  Probably 
certain  varieties  make  the  best  pollinators 
for  it,  but  what  are  they?  There  were 
half  a  dozen  different  varieties  around 
that  prize  tree. 

The  Apple  Crop. — Peaches  were  cer¬ 
tainly  more  profitable  than  apples  the 
past  year.  They  sold  from  $1.50.  up, 
while  apples  sold  for  75c  and  up,  and  a 
slow  sale  at  that,  while  peaches  sold 
readily.  Many  apples  have  gone  into 
cold  storage  but  I  doubt  if  prices  rise 
much.  Delicious  is  appearing  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities  on  the  market  as  the  great 
number  of  trees  of  that  variety  which 
were  planted  during  recent  years,  come 
into  bearing,  but  it  still  tops  the  market 
in  price,  and  its  reign  as  king  bids  fair 
to  continue,  for  there  is  no  other  claim¬ 
ant  for  the  crown  in  sight.  An  old  ap¬ 
ple  that  maintains  a  great  popularity  is 
Grimes  Golden.  Its  high  quality  is  be- 
yo'rnl  controversy.  It  never  disappoints. 
Another  old  favorite  that  holds  its  ground 
in  the  markets  is  Jonathan.  Its  greatest 
weakness  is  its  tendency  to  fall  too  early. 
King  David  is  gaining  popularity  with  its 
early  bearing,  great  productiveness  and 
the  brilliant  red  it  invariably  assumes.  It 
is  most  dependable.  While  in  size  it 
ranks  with  the  Winesap  I  have  r.ever 
seen  it  run  as  small  as  the  latter  often 
does  on  old  and  over-full  trees.  Poor  old 
Ben  Davis,  after  all  his  splendid  service 
to  oreliardists  in  the  past,  may  be  figura¬ 
tively  said  to  have  been  banished  to  the 
poor  house.  Ilis  name  is  already  little 
more  than  a  memory  on  many  markets. 
He  represented  the  sturdy  proletariat 
which  held  its  own  against  obstacles  which 
would  put  to  flight  our  present  aristo¬ 
crats.  Senator  did  better  than  ever  this 
year.  This  is  a  beautiful  apple  of  high 
color,  its  deep  red  relieved  with  white 
dots,  and  it  qualifies  as  an  extra  good  eat¬ 
ing  apple  as  early  as  Grimes.  It  de¬ 
serves  a  wider  propagation.  Stayman 
came  up  with  a  great  crop  but  it  has  two 
inherent  weaknesses  here.  Much  of  the 
fruit  cracks  and  thus  admits  the  rot,  and 
it  does  not  assume  an  attractive  red  till 
too  late,  in  October.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  its  quality;  it  is  there,  and  by 
many  is  rated  superior  to  the  Delicious. 
But  really  “gloriously  beautiful”  is  a 
phrase  I  must  reserve  for  an  apple  I  saw 
yesterday.  It  was  an  Arkansas  Black. 
It  was  ideal  in  size,  not  too  large  nor 


too  small ;  it  was  ideal  in  shape,  exqui¬ 
sitely  rounded  and  finished,  but  the  color 
— there  I  must  pause  while  I  summon  up 
adjectives.  No  rouge  or  lipstick  could 
have  painted  such  colors  as  this  apple  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  beauty  parlor  of  the  sun. 
One  side  was  as  near  black  as  red  ever 
gets,  but  on  the  other  half  this  intense 
hue  grew  lighter  through  various  shades 
till  it  came  to  a  large  tongue  of  yellow, 
beginning  at  the  stem  and  tapering  half 
way  down  the  side.  This  was  where 
leaves  had  intervened  to  obstruct  the 
sun's  powder  puff.  But  that  yellow 
shone  out  of  that  sphere  of  red  like  a 
live  flame.  It  was  a  “thing  of  beauty,” 
such  as  the  eyes  leave  with  reluctance,  a 
marvelous  piece  of  nature’s  artistry. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Good  Ways  With  Sweet 
Potatoes 

Here  in  the  South  sweet  potatoes  are 
ready  for  the  table  by  the  middle  of  July, 
but  at  this  early  season  they  are  imma¬ 
ture  and  possess  little  sugar,  and  to  be 
palatable  must  be  cooked  with  plenty  of 
sugar,  as  eandied  potatoes,  potato  pie, 
or  fried  and  sprinkled  plentifully  with 
sugar.  Served  in  any  of  these  ways  they 
give  a  pleasant  change  to  the  Summer 
vegetable  diet,  and  are  delicious.  Below 
are  a  few  tried  recipes  for  sweets,  all  of 
which  are  good,  and  which  any  house¬ 
wife  will  be  able  to  carry  out. 

Candied  Potatoes. — Wash  and  pare,  or 
scrape,  sweet  potatoes.  If  large  they 
may  be  split  down  center.  Lay  in  gran¬ 
ite  pan,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over, 
cover  closely  and  steam  until  tender. 
Drain  off  water,  sprinkle  generously  with 
sugar,  dot  with  butter  and  a  bit  of  salt ; 
bake  brown  in  oven.  Remove  and  pour 
a  cup  of  cream  over  top,  return  to  oven 
five  minutes  and  serve ;  cinnamon  or  all¬ 
spice  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Fried  Sweets. — Pare  and  cut  crosswise, 
half  an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  with  salt ; 
fry  in  deep  fat  until  brown  on  both  sides, 
turning  over.  Remove  to  platter,  sprin¬ 
kle  well  with  sugar  and  send  to  table 
with  butter  or  bacon. 

Baked  Potatoes.  —  Wash  and  trim 
smooth,  even-sized  potatoes ;  rub  over 
with  lard  or  butter  and  place  in  baking 
pan,  pour  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  bake  in  oven  until  tender  through¬ 
out.  About  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven 
will  be  required  for  baking  medium-sized 
potatoes  properly ;  serve  with  butter  or 
pork  gravy. 

Baked  Potatoes  With  Beef  or  Pork. — 
When  beef  or  pork  roast  is  almost  tender, 
pare  medium-sized  potatoes  and  steam  un¬ 
til  half  done,  then  place  around  roast  in 
pan.  Baste  with  juices  from  meat  and 
bake  30  minutes  longer,  or  until  meat 
and  potatoes  are  done,  turning  potatoes 
over  and  basting  with  meat  juices  once 
during  process. 

Boiled  Sweet  Potatoes.  —  Wash  and 
scrape  potatoes,  boil  in  very  little  water 
until  tender,  place  in  oven,  brown  well. 
Serve  with  butter. 

Esealloped  Sweets. — Slice  cold  boiled, 
or  baked  sweet  potatoes,  put  in  baking 
pan,  sprinkle  with  cup  of  sugar,  dot  with 
butter,  a  dash  of  allspice,  pour  over  a 
cup  of  whole  milk  and  bake  30  minutes. 

Sweet  Potato  Custard. — Boil  potatoes 
until  tender,  skin  and  mash  fine.  For  one 
custard  use  one  cup  of  potato,  one  egg, 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  one  cup  sweet 
milk.  Sweeten  to  taste,  about  three  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoons  of  sugar  to  each  pie,  mix 
well  and  bake  in  one  crust.  White  of 
egg  may  be  used  for  meringue  if  desired. 

Sliced  Potato  Pie. — These  are  popular 
when  cooking  for  large  gatherings,  and 
every  southern  housewife  likes  to  serve 
sliced  potato  pie  when  the  thrasher 
comes,  or  other  working  means  many 
men  to  feed.  Pare  and  slice  potatoes 
quite  thin.  A  deep  granite  pan  is  best 
for  making  pie.  Line  with  good  biscuit 
dough,  rolled  very  thin ;  place  a  layer  of 
potatoes,  sprinkle  with  plenty  of  sugar 
and  butter,  also  a  bit  of  salt,  then  place 
another  layer  of  crust,  rolled  very  thin, 
then  more  potatoes,  sugar  and  a  dash  of 
cinnamon  or  allspice,  the  latter  gives  a 
good  flavor.  Pour  in  enough  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  to  cover  potatoes,  put  on  top  crust, 
slitting  across  center,  and  set  on  back 
of  range  until  potatoes  are  getting  tender, 
when  it  is  set  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Just 
before  sending  to  the  table  a  cup  of  cream 
may  be  poured  into  the  opening  of  crust, 
or  cream  may  be  sent  to  table  to  be  used 
as  desired.  If  pie  seems  too  dry  more 
boiling  water  may  be  added  while  cook¬ 
ing.  A  plentiful  seasoning  of  butter  and 
sugar  makes  the  pie  delicious;  the  all¬ 
spice  or  other  flavoring,  also  improves  it. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Boil  and  ma*dx 
potatoes,  add  three  to  five  eggs,  according 
to  quantity,  sugar  to  sweeten  and  sweet 
milk  to  make  a  rather  thin  custard,  add 
butter  size  of  egg  and  flavoring  as  desired. 
Pour  into  granite  pan  and  bake  until 
done  throughout  and  brown  on  top. 
Meringue  may  be  put  on  top  if  desired. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 
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Panoramic  view  of 
Block  B  of  Brook - 
field  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany's  property. 
North  Brookfield, 
Mass.  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  used  on 
entire  project. 


And  ever  since,  for  many  years,  entrusted 
entire  investment  to  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur* 

Could  there  be  a  stronger  endorsement  of 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  than  this? 

Because  of  a  special  ingredient  S  - W  D.  L. 
S.  remains  effective  much  longer  than  others. 
It  is  convenient  to  handle,  costs  less  to  ship 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

Insure  your  crop  with  this  proved  spray 
that  annually  brings  thousands  of  tons  of  top 
grade  fruit  to  market! 


Qet  this  valuable  Quide 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Spraying  Guide  and 
other  literature  give  complete  directions  for  the 
control  of  every  garden  and  orchard  pest.  Go 
to  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  near  you  and 
ask  him  for  this  helpful  material  or  write  us. 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


“That  year  l  cleared  up 
severe  scale  infestation” 

says  D.  P.  Miller 

of  Brookfield  Orchards  Company 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

613  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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You  can  buy  all 
materials  for  a 
complete  home 
direct  from  the 


manufacturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Price  Includes 


All  lumber  cut-to-fit,  highest  grade 
interior  woodwork,  siding,  flooring, 
windows,  doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  and  drawings  are  also  furnished.  Safe  arrival  of 
complete  materials  is  guaranteed.  We  pay  the  freight  to  destina¬ 
tion  on  all  Houses,  Summer  Cottages  and  Garages. 


Save  18% LUMBER 


-30% 


_ ....  labor  The  lumber  that’s 

WASTE  '»W/OCOSTwasted 

costs  lust  as 

much  as  the  lumber  that’s  used,  and  the  best  way  to  cut  your  cost 
is  to  save  the  usual  waste.  The  Aladdin  System  prepares  all  the 
lumber  in  our  mills  ready  to  be  nailed  in  place.  Cost  of  lumber  is 
reduced  to  18  per  cent,  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  30  per  cent. 
Quantity  production  of  standard  designs  allows  us  to  quote  the 
very  low  prices  we  do,  and  still  maintain  the  High  Quality 
materials  for  which  Aladdin  Homes  are  noted. 


Aladdin’s  21  Years  ’  SUCCeSS  ‘s  proof  that 

you  can  do 

as  thousands  of  other  home  builders  do  ev«ry  year — save  from 
$200.00  to  $800.00  by  building  an  Aladdin  Home.  There  is  an 
Aladdin  near  you  wherever  you  live.  Go  and  see  one.  SAVE 
money,  time  and  annoyance  by  ordering  all  materials  from  one 
reliable  manufacturer.  You  get  the  finest  quality  of  materials  ob¬ 
tainable.  Our  blue  prints  and  instructions  make  it  easy  for  anyone 
familiar  with  tools  to  erect  an  Aladdin.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  in 
the  Aladdin  Catalog  the  home,  garage  or  summer  cottage  that  you 
will  like.  WRITE  NEAREST  MILL  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
MONEY-SAVING  CATALOG  No.  390. 

The  ALADDIN  Company,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
i  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ontario 


7  Room  ALADDIN  $696 


7  Room  ALADDIN  $959 


4  Room  ALADDIN  $382  Story-and-Half  $789  8  Room  ALADDIN  $1,098 


ATTENTION! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 


TT'S  time  to  think  about  that  new 

sprayer  for  1927.  Of  course,  you 
want  the  best  rig  with  the  most 
years  of  dependable  service  built 
into  it. 

‘'FRIEND’’  orchard  sprayers 
will  be  on  exhibit  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  Horticultural  Meeting, 
Rochester,  Jan.  12-13-14. 

If  you  attend  the  meeting  don’t 
forget  to  stop  at  the  “FRIEND” 
exhibit,  and  see  these  sturdy,  hon¬ 
estly  built  sprayers. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad 
to  answer  your  questions. 


BED  STYLE 


CUT  UNDER  STYLE 


STEADY— STURDY 
SIMPLE  —  SUPREME 
“ FRIEND ”  SPRAYERS 

The  success  of  these  beautiful  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  is  entirely  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  satisfaction  they  give  to  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the 
country. 

Power  sprayers  made  in  5  to  30-gallon 
per  minute  sizes. 

Traction  and  combination  sprayers 
for  all  general  spraying  purposes. 

If  you  cannot  visit  our  exhibit  at 
Rochester— mail  a  card  for  our  Big 
New  free  Catalog. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Protecting  Lumber 

I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  old  crank  case  auto 
oil  on  new  long  leaf  yellow  pine  lumber 
as  a  preventive  of  checking  and  splitting 
and  as  a  water  or  moisture  repellent.  I 
started  to  build  a  36x56  plank  truss  barn 
using  long  leaf  yellow  pine  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  long  period  of  rain  I  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  getting  it  up  before 
Winter  and  have  piled  the  lumber  in  the 
open,  having  no  place  else  to  put  it.  I 
have  covered  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
but  snow  and  moisture  will  no  doubt  get 
to  the  lumber  and  as  this  kind  of  pine 
checks  and  splits  badly  I  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  paint  the  ends  and  top 
boards  with  crank  case  oil  which  repels 
the  water  and  changes  the  color  of  the 
wood  to  a  light  walnut.  But  I  notice  that 
after  a  rain  the  water  stands  in  puddles 
on  the  flat  side  of  the  boards  oiled  while 
parts  not  oiled  have  no  puddles  standing 
on  them  but  of  course  are  damp.  Could 
I  put  a  brown  stain  in  the  oil  and  use  it 
on  outside  of  building?  Would  it  be 
permanent  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  of 
applying  even  though  the  oil  costs  me 
nothing  and  it  could  be  sprayed  on?  Could 
I  use  regular  barn  paint  on  the  boards 
that  have  been  oiled  and  have  it  stick? 

Owasco,  N.  Y.  L.  w.  k. 

Doubtless  the  oil  applied  to  the  ends 
of  your  lumber  will  tend  to  prevent  check¬ 
ing  due  to  rapid  absorption  and  drying  at 
this  point.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
have  sufficient  value  to  apply  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  barn  however.  If  it  is  ever  planned 
to  paint  the  barn  it  would  be  likely  to 
give  trouble  unless  the  painting  were  left 
until  all  traces  of  the  oil  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

Much  can  be  done  to  preserve  your 
lumber  by  piling  it  properly.  Each  pile 
should  have  solid  sleepers  placed  a  foot 
or  so  above  ground  and  so  arranged  that 
there  is  a  slight  slope  from  front  to  rear. 
Narrow  strips  should  be  laid  between 
successive  layers  of  boards  in  the  pile  and 
these  should  be  directly  above  the  sleep¬ 
ers  and  exactly  over  each  other.  This 
will  prevent  springing  and  warping  in 
the  pile.  A  roof  of  scrap  lumber  can  be 
provided  and  very  little  rain  will  find  its 
way  into  the  pile. 


Building  a  Cistern 

Will  you  tell  me  the  possible  cost  of 
building  a  cistern  and  how  to  proceed 
with  it?  We  have  to  have  a  cistern  and 
have  plenty  of  roof  room,  but  know  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  about  how  to  build  one. 
We  already  have  a  dug  well  40  ft.  deep 
and  about  4  ft.  in  diameter  that  does  not 
have  an  adequate  water  stream.  Could 
this  well  be  used  for  a  cistern?  c.  N.  A. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ivy. 

First  of  all  the  cistern  should  be  de¬ 
signed  with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  people  to  be  served  by  it.  It 
is  estimated  that  where  water  is  used  for 
all  purposes  as  bath,  toilet,  etc.,  that  ap¬ 
proximately  three  cubic  feet  are  needed 
daily  by  each  person  served.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  the  effective  roof  area,  the 
yearly  rainfall  and  the  seasonal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  rainfall  gives  the  necessary 
data  for  computing  the  size  of  the  cistern. 

Concrete  is  used  largely  in  cistern  con¬ 
struction.  A  6  to  8-in.  wall  of  reinforced 
concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  of  clean,  coarse, 
well-graded  sand  and  four  parts  crushed 
stone  or  screened  gravel  can  be  used.  If 
the  concrete  is  hard  to  place  compactly 
reduce  the  quantity  of  stone  in  the 
mixture.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the 
cistern. 

While  the  well  could  be  made  to  hold 
water  it  would  not  make  a  satisfactory 
cistern,  due  to  its  shape,  and  its  re¬ 
modeling  would  probably  equal  or  exceed 
in  cost  the  building  of  a  new  cistern. 


Pressure  Tank  in  House 

I  want  to  put  an  electric  pressure  tank 
in  the  house,  so  I  can  have  running  wa¬ 
ter.  Can  I  do  this?  w.  T.  c. 

Claremont  Jet.,  N.  H. 

Presumably  you  wish  to  know  whether 
you  can  install  an  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  shallow  well  type  pump  and 
have  it  work  successfully  under  your 
conditions.  We  are  unable  to  give  you 
this  information,  as  you  have  not  given 
the  vertical  distance  from  the  permanent 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well  to  the  point 
where  the  pump  is  to  be  located.  Even 
though  the  water  is  below  suction  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  an  electrically  op¬ 
erated  deep  well  pump  can  be  installed 
at  the  well  and  the  pressure  tank  used 
just  the  same.  I  would  suggest  having 
the  representative  of  the  company  from 
whom  the  outfit  is  to  be  purchased  look 
the  situation  over  and  advise  which  type 
to  buy.  Using  check  valves  in  the  suction 
line  will  not  increase  the  lifting  capacity 
of  the  pump ;  they  will  simply  hold  the 
water  from  going  back  after  it  has  been 
raised  past  them. 


Ventilation  for  Storage 
Cellar 

How  large  a  vent  in  roof,  also  door,  is 
required  in  cellar  to  be  sure  it  is  getting 
enough  air?  Things  do  not  keep  well  in 
it.  The  floor  space  is  8x10  ft.,  the 
height  of  ceiling  from  floor,  6  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  vent  in  the  ceiling  is  a  5-in.  flue ; 
opening  in  door  is  8x10  in.  Is  that 
enough,  or  should  it  have  more? 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  H. 

There  is  no  definite  formula  by  which 
the  ventilator  size  for  a  storage  cellar  can 
be  worked  out.  A  Cornell  bulletin  states 
that  from  45  to  80  so.  in.  of  flue  opening 
should  be  provided  for  each  1,000  cu.  ft. 
of  space.  Conditions  vary  so,  however, 
that  a  small  flue  may  he  more  effective  in 
one  cellar  than  a  larger  one  is  in  another. 
If  the  cap  on  your  ventilator  comes  down 
over  the  edge  I  would  suggest  lifting  it 
sufficiently  to  give  a  free  air  movement 
across  the  top  of  the  flue  before  changing 
it  for  a  larger. 


Speed  Ratio  Problem 

I  want  to  turn  a  4%  in.  cylinder  40 
revolutions,  by  one  turn  of  4  in.  wheel, 
1  to  40  ratio,  all  ^4  in.  shafts.  The  cyl¬ 
inder  shaft  driven ;  the  least  number  of 
shafts  possible.  What  is  your  best  solu¬ 
tion?  What  sizes  for  pinions  and  gears? 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  \v.  s. 

The  1 :40  speed  ratio  can  be  secured  by 
a  train  of  gears.  If  the  4  in.  driving- 
wheel  is  provided  with  128  teeth  and  is 
arranged  to  mesh  with  a  pinion  having- 
16  teeth  the  pinion  will  turn  eight  times 
to  each  revolution  of  the  driving  wheel. 
Mounted  on  the  same  shaft  with  the  16- 
tooth  pinion  and  connected  rigidly  with 
it  should  be  a  gear  carrying  80  teeth. 
This  gear  will  be  approximately  2.5  in. 
in  diameter,  and  will  mesh  with  a  second 
10-tooth  pinion  on  the  cylinder  shaft. 
The  pinions  on  the  cylinder  shaft  will 
revolve  five  times  to  each  revolution  •  of 
the  80-tooth  gear,  which  gives  the  40  to 
1  ratio  desired.  The  cylinder  will  also 
turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  driv¬ 
ing  gear.  The  same  thing  could  be  done 
with  belts  but  larger  pulleys  would  be 
necessary  if  much  power  was  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted. 


Speed  of  Cast  Iron  Wheel 

A  heavy  cast  wheel  24  in.  diameter, 
5 Yo  face,  2  in.  rim  with  five  spokes, 
weighs  approximately  300  lbs.  Can  it 
safely  be  run  on  a  shaft  with  gas  motor 
900  rev.  per  min.,  or  is  it  dangerous? 

East  Earl,  Pa.  h.  l.  b. 

The  safe  rim  speed  for  cast  iron  pul¬ 
leys  cast  in  one  piece  is  usually  given 
as  6000  feet  per  minute. 

The  circumference  of  a  wheel  2  ft.  in 
diameter  is  6.28  feet.  If  run  at  a  speed 
of  900  R.  P.  M.  the  rim  speed  would  be 
5655  feet  per  minute.  If  the  wheel  is 
made  in  one  piece  and  without  flaws  it 
will  be  safe  to  run  it  at  this  speed,  as 
the  rim  speed  will  not  reach  6000  ft.  per 
minute  until  the  wheel  is  revolving  at  955 
R.  P.  M.  If  the  wheel  is  made  in  halves 
or  sections  and  bolted  together  the  speed 
should  be  reduced  about  one-half  to  be 
safe. 


Electric  Power  from  Lake 

In  generating  electricity  by  water 
power  from  a  lake,  how  much  drop  is  nec¬ 
essary,  and  also  the  minimum  size  of  the 
pipe  required  to  run  to  generate  current 
enough  for  ordinary  home  use,  for  a 
seven-room  house  of  about  30  outlets, 
wired  for  110  volt?  f.  s.  p. 

New  York. 

Heating  appliances  are  heavy  users  of 
current,  therefore  the  quantity  of  current 
required  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
number  of  outlets  unless  it  is  known  to 
what  use  the  outlets  are  to  be  put.  As¬ 
suming  1000  to  1500  watts  as  the  prob¬ 
able  current  requirement  approximately 
two  to  three  horse  power  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  the  generator.  The  fall 
required  to  develop  this  horse  power 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water 
available.  With  a  fall  of  10  ft.  and  a 
wheel  efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  a  little 
better  than  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per 
second  would  be  required.  As  the  fall 
is  increased  the  quantity  of  water  re¬ 
quired  is  lessened. 


“You  are  sound  as  a  dollar,”  said  Doctor 
McGill 

To  the  poor  coatless  wretch  who  had 
begged  for  a  pill. 

So  the  poor  man  went  out-  -but  alas !  sad 
to  note — 

He  put  on,  as  he  left,  the  good  doctor’s 
fur  coat. 

Then  he  walked  in  next  door,  to  see  Doc¬ 
tor  McCann, 

Who  remarked,  “My  dear  sir,  you’re  a 
very  sick  man.’” — Life. 
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Your  orders  are  shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  of  our  seven 
big  stores  is  near  to  you.  Therefore,  your 
letter  reaches  us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to 
you  quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to 
Ward’s. 


'EW  —  filled  with  Spring’s  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  showing  for  the  first  time 
Ward’s  wonderful  New  Bargains,  giv¬ 
ing  Ward’s  new  low  prices  on  almost 
everything  you  need  to  buy — this  New,  Com¬ 
plete,  624  Page  Catalogue  is  yours  Free! 

Filled  with  things  of  interest  to  every  man, 
with  things  of  beauty  and  style  and  good  taste 
for  every  woman;  filled  with  Saving  as  well  as 
Pleasure  —  showing  everythin”  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home,  and  the  Family  —  one  copy  of  this 
great  new  Catalogue  is  offered  to  you,  for  your 
use,  for  your  family’s  use  —  entirely  Free!  The 
coupon  below  is  printed  for  your  convenience  in 
sending  for  this  book — today ! 

$100,000,000  worth  of  merchandise 
bought  for  this  Catalogue 

Just  consider  that  back  of  this  Catalogue  there 
is  $100,000,000  worth  of  bright  new  merchandise 
bought  in  the  largest  quantities  to  secure  the 
lowest  prices  for  you.  Merchandise  bought  for 
ready  cash,  because  cash  buys  cheaper  than 
credit — always. 


Buying  by  mail  at  Ward’s  means  cooperative 
buying  of  the  finest  kind.  It  means  that  you  by 
cooperating  with  our  8,000,000  other  customers 
enable  us  to  purchase  goods  by  the  train  load  to 
secure  low  prices  for  all  of  you. 

Low  Prices  tvithout  Sacrifice  of  Quality 

First  of  all,  before  price  is  considered,  quality 
and  serviceability  must  be  proved.  We  never 
buy  goods  merely  because  they  are  cheap.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  you  a  low  price. 
In  buying  for  our  customers  we  consider  first 
of  all  the  wishes,  the  satisfaction  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  takes  quality  and  low  price  to  make 
the  bargains  we  offer  you. 

This  new  Catalogue  is  to  be  yours  free.  This 
page  is  published  to  offer  you  the  Catalogue 
and  the  saving  this  book  will  bring.  This  coupon 
is  printed  for  your  convenience.  Your  copy  of 
this  Catalogue  is  yours  free.  You  need  only  fill 
in  the  coupon — Now! 

Every  item  in  this  great  Catalogue  is  hacked 
by  a  5 5-y earmold  guarantee  and  reputation  for 
honest ,  reliable  goods  and  honest  dealing . 


onto 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  85  CO., 

Dept.  83-H 

Chicagc  Kansas.City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 

Name . . 

Local  Address . . . 

Post  Office . 

State  . 
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The 

strengthened 
heel  means 
lengthened  wear! 

WHERE  do  your  arctics  usually  break  through 
first?  At  the  heel,  don’t  they?  Then,  even 
though  the  sole  and  uppers  are  still  good,  you  have 
to  throw  them  away. 

You  won’t  have  that  trouble  with  this  Top  Notch 
Redfore  cloth-top  arctic.  Th6  “Clincher  Cushion” 
construction  gives  an  extra  reinforcement  that 
makes  the  heels  last  as  long  as  the  soles.  It’s  a 
patented  feature  exclusive  with  Top  Notch  Arctics. 

Then,  to  make  sure  that  every  other  part  equals 
the  heel  in  long  life,  we  strengthen  with  strips  of 
the  toughest  rubber  all  other  spots  that  have  to 
stand  the  hardest  punishment. 

This  balanced  construction  makes  the  Redfore 
unusually  durable  without  making  it  heavy  or 
clumsy.  It  gives  you  absolute  foot  protection  and 
astonishingly  long  service. 

Redfores  have  tough  red  soles.  They  are  the  most 
economical  arctics  you  can  buy  —  they  last  much 
longer  than  cheap  arctics  which  are  not  fortified  at 
the  points  where  the  hardest  wear  comes. 

Rubber  footwear  for 
all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light 
rubbers,  all  styles  and  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Made 
with  unusual  care  to  safeguard 
our  26  years’  record  for  building 
durable,  distinctive  footwear. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  by  name  and  look  for  the 
Top  Notch  Cross.  The  best 
stores  carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  CORN  BELT 

your  request.  All-Rubber  Arctic 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  1° 

cHric  rnivtPAMY  toe*  VronS  and  rugged  to 

SHOE  COMPAN  1  stand  up  in  rough  going 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and  for  months  and  months . 

Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear  Fleece-lined  4  or  5-buckle. 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut  Red  or  black . 


Test  for  Dead  Battery 

1.  In  storage  batteries,  what  is  meant 
by  the  gravity?  2.  Is  a  hydrometer  test 
to  be  relied  upon?  3.  If  the  gravity  test 
says  dead  battery,  will  the  voltmeter  test 
show  otherwise  under  certain  condition? 
A  battery  here  shows  “dead  battery”  with 
hydrometer,  but  tested  two  volts  (each 
cell)  with  voltmeter.  Which  is  to  be 
relied  upon?  •  T.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Specific  gravity  means  the  density  of 
the  solution  in  the  battery.  When  the 
battery  is  fully  charged  the  “gravity”  is 
greater  and  the  float  in  the  hydrometer 
floats  high,  but  when  the  battery  is  dis¬ 
charged  the  float  sinks,  showing  that  the 
solution  is  lighter  or  less  dense. 

2.  The  gravity  test  can  be  relied  upon 
if  the  hydrometer  is  a  good  one. 

3.  Yes,  even  when  the  hydrometer 
shows  that  the  battery  is  dead,  a  volt¬ 
meter  will  usually  show  a  voltage  read¬ 
ing  of  about  two  volts  per  cell,  but  there 
will  be  no  current  there  to  draw  upon ; 
that  is  what  we  might  call  amperage. 
With  a  good  voltmeter,  a  battery  can  be 
tested,  and  the  voltage  on  a  fully  charged 
battery  will  be  higher  than  on  a  dis¬ 
charged  one,  but  the  best  for  ordinary 
purposes  is  the  hydrometer.  J.  H.  F. 


Defective  Grid  Leak 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  radio?  It 
worked  well  till  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a 
five-tube  radio  frequency  set.  It  has 
three  large  dials  and  four  rheostats.  Now 
it  makes  a  popping  sound,  sometimes  al¬ 
most  continuous.  The  popping  sounds 
like  when  you  push  the  switch  in  or  out. 
There  is  also  another  lower  noise ;  this 
noise  comes  steady,  pai'tly  like  a  hiss. 
These  noises  come  from  both  the  loud 
speaker  and  head  phones.  I  took  the  set 
out  of  the  cabinet  and  cleaned  the  dust 
off  of  everything.  I  took  the  five  tubes 
out,  sandpapered  the  prongs  and  the 
spi'ing  contacts  in  the  bottom  of  sockets. 
I  also  cleaned  the  contacts  on  the  con¬ 
densers,  but  not  on  the  third  as  this  has 
a  different  spring  contact  so  I  did  not 
bother  it.  I  took  a  small  screw  driver 
and  carefully  pried  it  away  but  could  see 
no  dirt  there.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

The  ti’ouble  that  you  seem  to  be  having 
with  your  set  is  apparently  due  to  a 
faulty  “grid  leak,”  and  we  think  that  if 
you  get  a  new  one  (50c)  it  will  make 
your  £et  work  O.K.  This  grid  leak  is  a 
glass  tube  with  a  resistance  in  it,  and 
about  2  to  3  in.  long,  and  affects  the 
third  tube  or  detector  tube.  J.  H.  F. 


when  you  are  not  listening.  If  you  are 
on  good  terms  with  your  neighbor1,  you 
two  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty. 

If  it  is  not  due  to  the  phone  line,  it  is 
the  brushes  on  his  generator.  They  are 
not  set  eoiTeetly,  and  are  sparking,  and 
only  by  proper  adjustment  of  these 
brushes  will  the  interference  stop. 

J.  H.  F. 


Radio  Frequency  and 
Neutrodyne  Types 

I  notice  that  radio  sets  of  the  radio 
frequency  type  are  priced  at  about  one- 
half  the  pidce  of  the  neuti’odyne  type.  We 
live  on  a  hill  back  from  the  town  in  the 
open.  Would  the  radio  frequency  type 
be  satisfactory  for  country  use?  L.  I.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Radio  frequency  sets  are  the  same  as 
neutrodyne  sets,  or  you  might  say  that 
the  neutrodyne  set  is  a  radio  frequency 
set.  The  difference  is  in  the  way  that 
oscillation  is  controlled,  and  one  will  give 
as  good  satisfaction  as  the  other.  Both 
kinds  are  good  for  country  use  and  the 
radio  frequency  sets  are  the  kinds  that 
are  in  the  majority  now  and  are  used 
more  than  others.  J.  H.  F. 


Renewing  Tube;  Cone 
Speaker 

1.  In  the  directions  coming  with  a  tube 
renewing  device  they  say  to  give  tube 
45  seconds  of  22^  B  battery,  then  im¬ 
mediately  15  minutes  of  A  battery  with 
rheostat  on  full.  Their  explanation  of 
B  battery  application  was  to  boil  out 
more  thorium  on  the  filament.  Some  time 
ago  you  stated,,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
to  use  A  battery  current  only,  turning  up 
rheostat  ,  about  where  generally  carried, 
than  a  little  bit  less,  the  whole  period  to 
be  10  minutes.  Who  is  right,  or  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  you  both  may  be  right?  2.  I  have 
a  horn  loudspeaker,  wish  to  make  a  cone 
in  place  of  horn.  Iron  ferrule  holding 
horn  is  1  to  1%  in.  (flare)  diameter,  1^4 
in.  deep.  Which  is  better,  no  outside  ring 
on  edge  of  cone,  a  small  ring  or  a  baffle 
plate?  What  other  material  necessary 
to  construct  cone?  Could  Skinderviken 
buttons  be  used  to  advantage?  If  so 
how  many  and  where  placed?  \v.  R. 

Washington. 

1.  As  to  rejuvenating  tubes,  my  sugges¬ 
tion  was  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  too  much  of  a  chance  on  burning  out 
their  tubes.  The  voltage  should  be  much 
less  than  22^0,  being  from.  9  to  15  volts, 
a  lower  voltage  not  being  quite  so  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  high  voltage  will  burn  out 
many  tubes.  Also  if  you  connect  a  B  bat¬ 
tery  for  45  seconds  you  will  just  about 
ruin  your  B  battery  by  the  ov.erdiscliarge, 
it  may  stand  up  to  it  but  you  have  used 
about  half  the  volume  of  the  B  battery 
up  and  you  could  buy  a  new  tube  for 
that  price.  As  you  state,  we  both  may 
be  right,  and  my  suggestion  was  for  the 
average  person  whose  tubes  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  burned  out. 

2.  As  to  the  cone  speaker,  your  old 
unit  will  not  do ;  you  will  have  to  buy 
a  regular  cone  unit  costing  about  $10,  or 
a  little  less.  Some  people  think  that  the 
quality  of  reproduction  is  better  if  a  baf¬ 
fle  board  is  used.  The  mounting  of  one 
can  be  to  a  circular  frame  or  to  a  square 
frame  attaching  it  at  four  points — this 
method  gives  almost  the  free  edge  effect. 
You  will  need,  the  unit,  paper,  mounting 
for  unit,  baffle  board  and  that  is  all. 

3.  I  cannot  recommend  the  Skinder¬ 

viken  button  in  connection  with  a  cone 
speaker.  j.  h.  f. 


Interference  From  Lighting 
Plant 

I  have  a  radio  and  like  it  very  much, 
but  several  months  ago  our  neighbors  had 
a  light  plant  installed  and  they  run  it 
several  times  a  week.  They  live  about 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  away  from  us, 
and  every  time  they  run  the  plant  it 
comes  in  on  our  radio  and  interferes  with 
the  reception  so  we  have  to  turn  it  off. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  way  I  can  keep  the  noise  out 
so  we  may  have  radio  when  they  run 
their  plant.  G.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Home  lighting  plants  cause  consider¬ 
able  interference  at  times,  even  when  lo¬ 
cated  at  some  distance.  It  is  possible 
that  both  your  house  and  your  neighbor’s 
are  on  the  same  telephone  line,  and  this 
line  may  be  picking  up  the  interference 
from  his  plant  and  bringing  it  to  you. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  ask 
your  neighbor  to  run  his  plant  at  a  time 


Gets  Only  One  Station 

Last  Spring  I  bought  a  five-tube  radio 
set.  It  gave  satisfaction  until  I  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  loud  speaker.  I  had  it  re¬ 
wired.  Now  I  can  get  only  one  station, 
WPG,  of  Atlantic  City.  Other  sets 
around  here  are  getting  other  stations. 
Can  the  trouble  be  in  the  rewiring? 

Delaware.  h.  k.  h. 

The  trouble  with  you  receiving  only 
one  station  may  be  due  to  your  set,  but 
more  than  likely  it  just  happens  to  be 
due  to  weather  or  atmospheric  conditions. 
If  the  set  worked  right  when  the  speaker 
burned  out,  it  should  work  right  now.  Of 
course  when  other  sets  are  getting  sta¬ 
tions  that  you  are  not,  the  trouble  may 
be  with  your  set,  though  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  just  what  the  trouble  is 
from  here.  j.  h.  f. 


Wiring  Rotor  and  Stator 

How  many  turns  should  be  used  on  the 
rotor  and  stator  of  a  coupler  used  in  a 
single  circuit  regenerative  set?  What  size 
wire  and  why  a  certain  size?  Single  or 
double  wound?  e.  s. 

If  your  rotor  is  3  in.  in  diameter,  then 
you  should  use  50  to  00  turns  of  wire  on 
it  and  the  same  on  the  stator.  Use  wire 
that  is  single  covered  and  of  20  or  22 
gauge.  The  exact  size  of  wire  makes  lit¬ 
tle  difference,  use  wliic"  :  v* 
get,  the  finer  wire  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  coarser  wire,  but  we  doubt  if  you  can 
tell  any  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
set,  as  there  are  too  many  other  things 
that  may  make  a  difference.  J.  H,  F. 
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The  important  thing  to  know  about 
a  radio  set  is  that  you  can  count  on 
it,  always,  to  be  clear  and  dependa¬ 
ble.  The  farmer  needs — not  an  or¬ 
dinary  set  built  for  a  price — but  one 
of  finest  quality,  to  get  distance 
clearly — to  tune  out  interference — to 
perform  steadily  without  attention — 
yet  economically. 

A  Radiola  2.0  has  proved  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  It  brings  in  the  lectures 
and  the  news  clearly.  The  sporting 
events  are  real  and  live.  And  music 
comes  through  with  a  clear,  full  tone 
that  is  true  to  the  finest  artist’s  play¬ 
ing. 

With  its  special  “amplification,”  its 
five  tubes  have  the  distance  reach  of 
sets  having  more  than  five  tubes.  This 
same  amplification  helps  to  make  it 
twenty  times  as  selective  as  the  or¬ 


dinary  set,  because  it  amplifies  only 
the  station  you  are  tuned  to. 

A  single  control  brings  in  all  the 
near  stations,  with  the  simplest  one- 
finger  tuning.  And  for  far  stations, 
there  are  verniers,  too,  to  make 'dis¬ 
tance  tuning  accurate  and  clear 


Radiola  20 ,  with  Radiotrons  .  $115 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100 . $35 


Buy  ' with  confidence 


inhere  you  see  this  sign. 

FY-  ■  - 


Radiola  2.0  has  a  power  Radiotron 
that  helps  to  keep  the  tone  clear — 
even  at  big  volume.  This  set  can 
magnify  a  faint,  far  signal  to  natural 
voice  volume — amplifying  it  one 
million  times — yet  keeping  it  clear 
and  real.  Test  its  tone  quality  against 
even  far  higher  priced  sets.  You  will 
not  match  it. 

These  are  not  mere  claims,  for  they 
have  been  proved  in  the  stern  “road 
test”  of  experience.  Every  Radiola 
has  the  best  skill  of  RCA — of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric — and  of  Westinghouse 
—behind  it.  And  in  Radiola  2.0,  this 
background  of  long  experience  has 
proved  itself  in  quality  that  stands 
up!  It  is  just  what  the  farmer  needs — 
the  finest  set  that  has  been  built  for 
antenna  operation  and  low  upkeep 
cost. 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


KCA  Radiola 

<5 - - - - - 5- 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE  *  MAKERS  *  OF  -THE  •  RADIOTRON 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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$500  to  $1200 

per  acre  from  KELLOGG 


Am 
A 

^  Jhis  FREE  BOOK 
tells  How  to  grow  them 

Here  is  my  brand  new  Berry  Book  that  tells  you  how  to  make  $500 
to  $1,200  per  acre  from  Strawberries  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  This 
may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  get  from  a  single  acre  in  one  year,  but 
it  is  easy  to  make  these  big  profits  when  you  have  the  right  plants  and 
the  right  method  of  growing  them.  More  than  100,000  growers  are 
making  these  profits  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Here’s  the  proof. 

H.  M.  Hansen,  Wisconsin,  says — “You  have  E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  fully  paid  for  his 
ray  permission  to  make  your  claims  even  stronger  $4,000  home  from  the  profits  off  2  acres  of  Kel- 
because  my  returns  from  Kellogg  berries  show  logg’s  Thorobreds. 

better  than  $1,400  per  acre.”  W.  R.  Randall  of  Illinois  made  at  the  rate  of 

“From  only  one  acre  of  Strawberries  grown  the  $1,900  per  acre,  and  Jacob  S.  Rodgers  of  Penn- 
‘Kellogg  Way’,  I  made  $1,800  last  year.” — W.  sylvania  picked  8,500  quarts  off  one  acre,  which 
L.  Tillston,  Vermont.  brought  $1,700. 

One  Acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries  Will  Make 
More  Money  Than  40  Acres  of  Common  Crops 

Big  Crops  of  Berries  and  big  profits  come  easy  when  you  know  how.  I  spent  30  years 
learning  how  to  make  berry  plants  produce  these  big  money  crops.  This  very  berry 
book  I  send  you  FREE  tells  the  whole  story.  In  one  hour  with  this  book  you  can  learn 
what  it  has  taken  me  30  years  to  learn.  Send  for  it — read  it  and  see  how  thousands  are 
making  these  profits  from  Kellogg  Strawberries.  It’s  the  finest  Berry  Book  ever 
produced — also  tells  how  to  get  big  crops  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
and  Grapes.  The  book  is  FREE — just  send  the  coupon 
below  or  a  post  card  will  do.  £ 

m\  ■ 

m\  ®ert\cS’  £ake  - -  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2141,  Three  River*,  Mich,  j 

W  \  gt  Send  me  your  FREE  book  “Kellogg’s  Great  I 

■  \  dem  _ _ p  £  BEATTY  ■  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  H 

-  'President  |  Them.” 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  J  ^TZIIZIZZII  j 

Box  2141  .  Town . State . —  | 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


SSend  for  FREE BooK 

coirs 

SEED 
Guide 

O.  M.  SCOT 


Dept.  112  ■ 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
COTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  «  Marysville,  Ohio 


heBig  FREE  MSS 

~  Strawberry  book 

'  Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants  All 
/  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
y  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

’  buys  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
V  that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  *?et  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  i2j  Bridgman,  IVuch. 


Daisy  Grape.‘ 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black 
grape — sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere- — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow- 
ersof  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  16  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— ’Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Sa!i*bury,  Md. 


“Broccoli”  on  the  Eastern 
Shore 

The  crop  known  locally  as  broccoli  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  growers  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  including  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  may  be 
considered  a  misnomer,  as  the  crop  in 
question  does  not  resemble  broccoli  (Win¬ 
ter  cauliflower)  in  any  respect.  However, 
Vilmorin  mentions  it  as  being  grown  in 
England  and  at  that  time  it  was  known 
as  asparagus  broccoli,  while  now  it  is 
called  by  such  names  as  flowering  broc¬ 
coli,  green  and  purple  sprouting  broc¬ 
coli,  white  sprouting  broccoli  (a  newer 
strain)  and  Italian  broccoli.  Both  plant 
and  seed  resemble  turnips  so  much  that 
many  growers  are  positive,  in  their  own 
mind  at  least,  that  this  “new”  crop  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Seven-Top  turnip  .  under  a  new 
name.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  large  number  of  acres  were 
devoted  to  this  crop  during  the  past  year, 
and  many  more  acres  were  planted  last 
Fall  than  were  seeded  in  1925. 

This  Italian  broccoli  does  best  on  a 
fertile,  well-drained  soil  and  needs  lime 
when  soil  is  very  acid.  Many  growers 
broadcast  stable  manure  before  sowing 
the  seed,  but  the  majority  rely  on  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  and  apply  from  1200 
to  1S00  lbs.  of  a  5-S-5  mixture  several 
days  before  sowing  tlio  seed.  In  the  very 
early  Spring  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  applied,  cr  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  the  same  analysis  fertilizer  as  applied 
in  the  Fall,  except  it  must  carry  a  large 
amount  of  blood. 

The  seed  is  sown  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September 
in  rows  31  in.  apart.  A  seed  drill  can  be 
used  if  it  can  be  stopped  down  enough  to 
sow  thinly,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  thin  this 
crop.  Harvesting  begins  about  the  middle 
of  March,  depending  upon  the  season, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The 
stalks,  or  shoots,  are  cut  as  they  develop, 
and  bunched  like  asparagus.  These  shoots 
first  spring  from  the  middle  of  the  plant, 
and  later  on  side  shoots  develop.  They 
should  be  cut  when  from  10  to  14  in.  long, 
and  after  cutting  they  are  bunched  in 
bunches  weighing  from  1  !4  to  14/4  lb., 
not  any  less,  and  tied  with  string,  cord 
or  tape.  A  crate  holding  24  bunches  is 
the  regular  shipping  crate.  This  crate 
may  have  solid  or  slatted  ends,  but  the 
sides,  top  and  bottom  should  be  slatted 
and  the  top  a  hinged  cover.  For  short 
distances  this  crop  may  be  hauled  without 
icing,  but  must  have  some  refrigeration 
for  long  hauls,  especially  if  warm  wea¬ 
ther  is  in  sight  or  at  hand. 

Last  year  the  yields  varied  from  150  to 
200  crates  per  acre  and  the  growers  re¬ 
ceived  from  15  to  40c  per  bunch.  The 
crates  cost  33  cents  each  and  the  bunching 
GO  cents.  Shipments  were  made,  by  truck 
mainly,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  nearby  cities,  although  some  crates 
were  shipped  by  express  to  other  markets. 

An  association  of  broccoli  growers  will 
probably  be  organized  in  Salisbury  this 
Winter  in  order  to  handle  more  efficiently 
the  coming  crop,  as  it  will  be  too  large  to 
ship  to  local  markets  without  a  glut  and 
resultant  low  prices.  Many  growers  need 
to  be  instructed  in  the  cutting  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  crop  in  order  to  keep  poor 
quality  stuff  off  the  markets. 

Maryland.  geokge  k.  cobb. 


Make  extra  profit  from 

KING  HOT  BED  SASH 

Cash  in  on  the  high  prices  for 
early  vegetables.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
get  your  King  Hot  Bed  Sash  now. 

They’re  made  of  everlasting  Cali¬ 
fornia  Redwood.  All  joints  are 
blind  mortised  and  tenoned.  A  %n 
galvanized  steel  rod  thru  the  center 
re-enforces  and  strengthens  them. 

PRICES 

Unglazed  and  unpainted 
1-24  .  .  .  $1.90  each 
25-100  .  ,  1.87  each 

Over  100  .  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50  .  .  $6.20  each 
Over  50  .  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B. 

North  ’Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
All  orders  filled  promptly 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


IS  in  a  class  by  itself. 

No  other  gardening  au¬ 
thority  approaches  it  in 
its  completeness.  Within 
its  384  pages  the  inquir¬ 
ing  amateur  will  find  in¬ 
formation  and  instruction 
on  every  possible  subject 
connected  with  a  flower, 
fruit  or  vegetable  garden, 
even  to  preserving,  can¬ 
ning  and  storing.  How  to 
lay  out  the  home  grounds ; 
all  about  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs;  innumerable  other  pointers;  heavily  illus¬ 
trated  with  plans,  diagrams,  etc.  Sales  of  over 
50,000  copies  attest  this  book’s  popularity^  Attrac¬ 
tive  4-color  cover;  paper  $1.10,  cloth  Sl.oo. 


VERY  enthusiastic  gar- 
1— 1  doner  runs  up  against 
problems  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  action.  In  this 
book  he  will  invariably 
find  a  reliable  and  practi¬ 
cal  solution.  “1001”  also 
cont  ains  a  wealth  of  other 
related  gardening  infor¬ 
mation.  Attractive  4-color 
cover,  paper  $1.65;  cloth 
$2.15.  Postpaid. 

De  La  Mare  Garden 
Books  are  popular  books; 
written  by  experts,  their  contents  are  dependable, 
covering  {he  subjects  lucidly,  thoroughly  and  yet 
concisely. 

Our  64-page  book  catalog  No.  13,  describing  800 
books  on  gardening  and  allied  subjects.  Free. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  448  *  West  37th  St.  N.  V.  City 


1001 

GARDEN 

QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 


^ . . nwia-iM a 

Itere  is  the ' 

S!  SEED  BOOK 

m  1  you  want 

It  tells  about  reliable  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  that  have 
proved  best  ill  many  home 
similar  to  yotus. 

. y  new,  tested  and 

mighty  good. 

Now  first  offered:  A  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Giant  shaggy  petaied  Aster,  pkg.  25c;  Six  new 
Dahlia  Flowered  Zinnias,  75c;  Two  new  hcabiosas, 
having  immense  blooms,  60c.  A  new  race  of  Snap- 
dragons;  New  Vegetables;  New  Gladiolus;  Isew  ltoses, 
etc.  The  best  of  everything  for  the  Lawn  and  Garden. 
Send  for  this  book  today.  It’s  free. 

HART  &  VICK,  SEEDSMEN 
70  (Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


,,  I  gardens  sir 

1  Also  many 
--  -  ~  i  found  might 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE 

AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market, Early  Jersey  amhCharles 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession.  Prices,  parcel 
post  paid,  250,  $1.00  5  500,  $1.50 ;  1,000,  $2. 50;  express  collect. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Nothing  too  small  shipped.  We 
guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  Agents  wanted. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

S2.95  per  1 0OO  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Fla.nts, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


Locust  Reforesting 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
grape  industry  of  New  York  State  and 
grape  stakes  are  getting  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  ordinary  fence  post  is 
about  the  size  we  use  except  they  are 
about  a  foot  longer.  For  these  in  hard¬ 
wood  posts  we  have  to  pay  15  cents  for 
them  unsharpened.  In  the  course  of 
from  5  to  10  years  we  look  for  grape- 
stakes  to  reach  the  price  of  25  cents. 
Would  it  pay  us  to  purchase  some  cheap 
land  and  start  raising  locusts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stakes  for  these  vast  vineyards? 
Which  are  the  best  in  the  kinds  of  locust 
for  stakes?  How  would  a  person  go  at  it 
to  set  them  out  in  open  ground?  Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  these  trees  or  seed 
from  the  government  same  as  for  refor¬ 
esting?  If  a  person  could  not  obtain 
these  young  trees  or  seed  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  how  would  one  go  at  it  to  raise 
the  little  trees?  IIow  long  before  a  tree 
would  mature  to  the  size  for  an  8  or 
ft.  stake,  say  5  in.  at  the  butt  and  about 
iy2  in.  at  tlie  top?  H-  s. 


You  can 

_  __  it  — get  better 

iy  ’prices, — more  garden  profit; 
*/  make  more  money  —  have  healthier 
7 crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

\  USE  ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

)  Why  experiment— use  tried  p  rov en 
'  seeds  that  have  made  good  for  48  yearn. 
L  Writetodayfor  1927  Annual.  IT’S  FREE. 
N  ,  Tells  all  about  varieties,  sou,  when 
1  to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  Grs0e*?rs  (95) 

373  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


1  FRUIT  TREES 

-  Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25o;  3-ft.  Peach,  20e  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  oui’/a^_ 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar- 
den.  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  > 

SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  0  Gonova,  Ohio 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WICO 
Magneto  Equipped 


WITTE  Engines 

200, 000  all  purpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1&  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

ISTTlIDiril  C  All  sizes, 

ST  3J  Jr  H*  ®  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 


ITltirir  Big  New  illustrated  Catalog 
»  ***»*»  just  out  —  shows 
complete  line.  How  to  make  money  j 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

57  years  practical  experience. 

Send  name— no  cost — no  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping  Service, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1893  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHTNING,  FIRE  8.  RUST  PROOF 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  U3  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.^ Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No}.  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

123-173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 

fc\ 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordsou  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  G  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with‘‘Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog: — free. 

_  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  low! 


Thco.  Favrc  &  Son 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  in 

SKINS  and  GINSING 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 


1927  BEEMAN 
IMPROVED 
MODELS 


WORLD’S 

PIONEER 

’Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Plows — 
harrows — cultivates. 
Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Free 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNN. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED  RAW  FURS  ^..pecia  s  k$r1a5t(^ 

Postage  refunded.  Wo  hold  separate.  Get  our  fiat  de¬ 
finite  prices.  STERNS'  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Catalog 
Fre© 


More  About  the  Topepo 

In  my  work  as  manager  of  the  trial 
gardens  of  a  prominent  mid-western  nurs¬ 
ery  and  seed  firm,  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  Topepo,  and  have  made  some 
trials ;  also  have  observed  the  plant  in 
several  different  locations.  The  various 
opinions  expressed  by  other  plant  breed¬ 
ers  and  seedsmen  which  have  come  to  my 
notice  have  been  very  interesting,  but  I 
do  not  feel  entirely  justified  in  stating,  as 
some  of  them  do,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  cross  such  as  the  originators  of 
Topepo  claim.  In  fact,  it  does  not  seem 
quite  safe  nowadays  to  say  anything  is 
impossible. 

However,  my  observation  of  this  so- 
called  hybrid  has  not  convinced  me  that 
there  is  any  real  relationship  between  it 
and  any  tomato  species.  To  my  mind  it 
is  just  “plain  pepper”  of  the  large  squash 
type,  having  a  flattened  irregular  fruit 
varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  orange 
red,  with  mild,  sweet  flavor.  As  a  sweet 
pepper  for  sections  where  the  season  is 
sufficiently  long  to  mature  it,  it  will  very 
likely  find  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
country.  However,  I  have  not  seen  it 
under  favorable  conditions,  as  it  has  not 
produced  a  satisfactory  crop  in  our  trials, 
and  was  too  late  in  maturity  in  all  of  the 
other  locations  where  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served.  A  seed  grower  in  New  Jersey 
planted  a  considerable  area  to  this  variety 
and  obtained  barely  enough  seed  to  plant 
the  same  area  next  year.  This  was  under 
conditions  where  the  earlier  varieties 
made  a  good  crop. 

Another  western  plant  breeder  offered 
what  he  called  a  Pepper-Tomato,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  result  of  hybridizing 
between  the  two  species.  Trials  of  this 
variety  indicated  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  tomato,  with  no  evidence  of  pepper 
parentage.  In  fact,  it  resembles  very 
closely  a  variety  of  tomato  which  has 
been  in  the  market  for  a  number  of 
years. 

General  observations  in  the  culture  of 
the  various  varieties  of  sweet  peppers  in¬ 
dicate  that  soil  and  especially  moisture 
conditions  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  season  of  maturity,  and  varieties 
which  wrill  make  a  bountiful  crop  on  some 
soils,  will  produce  litle  or  nothing  on 
others.  Soils  rich  in  nitrogen  and  with 
plenty  of  moisture  throughout  the  season 
induce  a  luxuriant  leaf  growth  and  a  be¬ 
lated  setting  of  fruit,  if  any  at  all  is 
produced.  Well-drained  soils  of  moderate 
fertility  seem  to  be  much  more  favorable 
to  earliness  in  maturity  of  peppers. 

It  behooves  eastern  gardeners  to  make 
careful  trials  before  investing  heavily  of 
either  money  or  labor  in  novelties  which 
originate  under  conditions  vastly  different 
from  their  own.  A  disregard  for  this 
general  principle  has  figured  largely  in 
bringing  Luther  Burbank’s  productions 
into  disrepute,  since  they  were  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  many  sections  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  place  for  a  real  plant  breeder  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  residents  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States. 

An  example  of  this  sort  is  found  in 
Indiana,  where  in  1925  80%  of  the  can- 
crop  tomatoes  planted  were  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Baltimore  variety,  the  product  of 
plant  breeders  at  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station.  In  considering  any  new  variety 
it  is  quite  desirable  to  pattern  after  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  mid-western 
State  in  which  I  happen  to  live,  and  be 
“from  Missouri.”  j.  b.  keil. 

Missouri. 


Living  Christmas  Tree 

This  idea  is  of  course  very  commend¬ 
able,  but  believe  it  is  especially  commend¬ 
able  for  the  promoters.  The  profits  on 
these  trees  at  over  $4  each  must  be  about 
150%.  I  bought  two  at  $7.50,  express 
64c.  They  came  in  small  enamelled  con¬ 
tainers  worth  about  25c.  each  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  just  been  taken  out  of  ground 
recently  and  transplanted  to  the  pot.  The 
needles  are  all  dropping  off,  and  to  be 
sure  of  having  a  good  tree  for  Christmas 
I  sent  to  a  well-known  nursery  for  two 
trees.  They  came,  and  cost  me  $1.50 
each,  and  are  in  every  way  better  than 
the  others.  In  that  way  of  course  it  pays 
to  foster  a  movement  to  keep  trees  alive, 
but  any  nursery  will  supply  a  similar 
live  tree  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  each.  I 
don’t  presume  that  many  farmers  will 
buy  these  trees,  yet  the  information  might 
be  useful.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

We  had  little  thought  that  farmers 
Would  buy  these  trees.  We  mentioned 
the  fact  because  it  seems  a  new  and  good 
wray  of  selling.  Farmers  may  well  trans¬ 
plant  such  a  tree  taken  from  the  fields 
and  put  near  the  house.  Possibly  some 
of  our  young  farm  people  might  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  business  at  selling  such  trees. 


Candied  Sweet  Flag* 

Clean  the  flag  root  when  freshly  dug. 
Slice  crosswise  less  than  %  in.  thick. 
Boil  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water 
if  necessary  to  take  the  biting  taste  out 
of  the  root.  Drain  and  weigh  ;  put  equal 
weight  of  coarse  granulated  or  loaf 
sugar,  cook  until  it  is  transparent  (add 
a  little  water  if  needed),  dry  by  the  fire, 
on  earthen  plates,  syrup  and  roots  to¬ 
gether.  NO  NAME. 


PROTECT  your  farmstead  against 
damage  from  lightning,  fire  and  wind. 
Insure  your  property  against  quick 
depreciation  and  decay.  Roof  and  sheath 
your  buildings  with  the  famous 

“GLOBE” 

SHEET  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

The  safe,  long  lasting,  easily  handled,  moderately 
priced  building  material.  Fire  safe,  lightning  safe, 
weather  safe.  Rat  and  vermin  proof.  T he  maxi¬ 
mum  of  protection  for  the  minimum  of  costl 
Tested  —  and  proved  right  —  by  two  generations 
of  wise  farmers.  “GLOBE”  Brand  materials  come 
to  you  backed  with  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
best  that  can  be  produced. 

Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings, 

Eaves  Trough,  Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll,  and  Culverts 

for  barns,  houses,  sheds,  silos,  corn 
cribs,  grain  bins,  tanks  and  all  othe  r 
indoor  and  outdoor  uses.  Made 
in  our  own  mills,  formed  in  our 
own  shops,  every  pound  of  materials  that 
goes  into  “GLOBE”  Brand  products  and 
every  process  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected,  is  laboratory  controlled, 
backed  by  the  wisdom  of  many  years 
experience.  The  “GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  your  protection.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  that  can  be  bought  in 
building  materials. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  mine  of  valuable  inform 
motion  for  farmers.  Write  for  it  today '—also 
list  of  money-saving  prices. 

The  Globe  Iron  Roofing  <&.  Corrugating  Co.  (3) 
Dept.  23  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Globs  5-V 
Crimp  Roofing 


Globe  Roll  and 
Cap  Roofing 


J 


Dept. 


o 

\ W  me  your  FREE  catalog,  prepaid. 
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FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  "ST. 


FURS 


HIGHEST  MflRKET 


PRICES 

better  (trading  and  MORE 
MONEY  for  your  catch. 
FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.  156  W.  26th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


BOLENS  Tractor 

Does  Garden 
Plowing, Seed¬ 
ling.  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  AH  it  needs 
is  a  guiding  hand. 


Gasoline  power  does  the 
work.  Attachments  for  differ¬ 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable,  Many  indispens¬ 
able  features,  patented  arched 
axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
etc.  Ask  about  our  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  623  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Science  Offers  ¥ou 
This  New  He  at. ^ 

Ideal  VECTO  saves  fuel  and  heats 
healthfully  all  the  rooms,  where  an 
ordinary  heater  fills  only  one  room 
with  lifeless,  “scorched  air.” 

The  soft  warm  air  streams  upward  and 
outward,  constantly  through  all  rooms. 

Next  to  Ideal  ARCOLA  HotWater  Radiator  Heating,  VECTO 
offers  best  heating  for  small  buildings!  Price  $97  (freight 
extra).  $10  down.  Catalog  (free). 


American  Radiator  Company 


H  EAT  E  R. 
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For  All  Weather  Wear 


Your  tiresome  work  is  finished  in  half  the 
usual  time  when  you  wear  Firestone  Red 
Ranchers,  because  warm,  dry  feet  make  days 
seem  brighter  and  burdens  not  so  .heavy.  Wear 
Red  Ranchers  and  be  comfortable  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  They  are  the  farmers’  ideal  all 
Firestone  Footwear  Company 


year  ’round  footwear  for  work  requiring  pro¬ 
tection  to  leather  shoes. 

The  Firestone  Red  Rancher  is  built  by  the 
manufacturer  of  Gum-Dipped  Tires;  maker  of 
highest  quality  products  for  twenty-six  years. 

Look  for  “The  Mark  of  Quality,”  it  is  your 
insurance  of  superior  merchandise. 

HUDSON,  MASS.,  Chicago  Boston 


Firestone  Footwear  Company 

Boston  HUDSON,  MASS*  Chicago 

Firestone 

Red  Rancher 


•AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .... 


50  Different 
Models 

Hayes  are  popu¬ 
lar  wherever 
sprayersare  used. 

The  two  things 
that  are  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to 
thorough  spraying  are  an  unfailing  nozzle  and 
300  pounds  high  pressure.  Hayes  have  both 
these  features  and  many  others.  You  too,  will 
appreciate  what  a  great  difference  there  is  in 
sprayers  after  you  see  the  results  the  Hayes 
_ give. 

Hayes  Pump 
&  Planter  Co. 
814  Sixth  St. 

Dept.  14 
Galva  >  Illinois 


NEW  CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press. 
Be  sure  to  see  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any 
sprayer.  Write  today 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  323  W.  30 tb  St.,  New  York 


Zjn£ Insulated 


American  Fence 
BannerjsiPosts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  andused  underthesameconditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.’* 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  With  the  Steel  Backbone.”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinitj 

Other  Sales  OfRcess 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
St. Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas;  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


N.  J.  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 

Part  II 

President  Chas.  D.  Barton  was  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening  session, 
dwelling  on  the  unprofitable  conditions  of 
the  past  year,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  quality,  saying  that  a  year  ago  “Qual¬ 
ity  was  necessary  for  profit,  this  year 
quality  was  necessary  to  make  sales.” 

lie  called  attention  to  the  evil  results 
of  the  irrigation  works  in  the  West 
which  have  failed  to  pay  and  how  far  it 
Was  from  good  business  to  bring  more 
land  into  competition  when  so  much  of 
the  farm  lands,  taking  the  country  over 
are  not  profitable  with  present  condi¬ 
tions.  The  society  endorsed  these  views 
with  a  vigorous  resolution  protesting 
against  any  further  action  in  that  line  at 
this  time,  and  copies  were  directed  to  be 
sent  to  the  department  at  Washington, 
as  well  as  to  all  officers  representing  this 
State. 

Prof.  O.  H.  Sampson  gave  the  plan 
followed  at  Rutgers  for  training  young 
horticulturists  and  Robt.  N.  Dobbins,  of 
Freehold,  followed  with  a  spirited  address 
telling  how  the  boys  may  be  held  on  the 
farms  by  high  school  work,  and  having 
the  boys  taken  out  to  the  farms,  thus 
getting  acquainted  with  the  growers  and 
their  methods.  lie  placed  much  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  say¬ 
ing  if  they  will  show  their  interest  by 
learning  to  know  these  young  people 
when  they  meet  them  on  street  or  at  the 
school  that  will  be  a  great  aid.  (Mr. 
Dobbins  was  probably  the  youngest  per¬ 
son,  when  a  boy,  to  join  the  society.) 

The  evening  was  not  half  long  enough 
lor  us  to  hear  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  trip  to  the  Northwest  with 
the  members  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  He  tried,  with  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  to  give  us  his  ideas 
of  conditions  out  there  as  he  saw  them, 
and  he  had  so  much  that  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  select  the  items  that  he  thought 
would  be  the  most  important.  The  sta¬ 
tionary  spray  rigs  which  seem  to  be  fit¬ 
ting  into  their  conditions  were  certainly 
new  to  us.  His  description  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sunlight  and  its  effect  on 
color  as  one  reason  for  the  high  color  of 
that  western  fruit  was  one  item  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  keenness  of  liis  in¬ 
sight,  as  also  did  his  description  of  the 
quality  of  the  leaves  of  the  apple  trees, 
differing  so  much  from  what  we  have  in 
New  Jersey.  The  visitors  were  shown 
every  favor  possible  to  satisfy  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  autos  were  at  hand  at  every 
stop  for  short  or  longer  trips  to  orchards 
or  some  point  of  interest.  His  pictures 
of  mountains,  valleys,  orchards  and  even 
sage  brush  and  highly  colored  rocks,  made 
everyone  long  for  the  opportunity  to  see 
all  these  sights  of  our  wonderful  coun¬ 
try. 

^  Fruit  production  was  the  feature  of 
Thursday  morning  session,  but  the  illness 
of  W.  W.  Oley  who  always  has  some  in¬ 
teresting  items  to  hand  forth  prevented 
his  being  present,  the  only  missing  speak¬ 
er  of  the  program. 

B.  T.  Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  gave  a 
good  line  of  advice  on  prices  charged  in 
the  roadside  markets,  believing  a  price 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets 
is  fair  both  to  the  grower  and  consumer. 
If  low  prices  are  asked  it  spoils  the 
wholesale  markets  and  buyers  feel  they 
should  not  pay  store  prices  unless  the 
quality  is  very  exceptional.  Like  most 
growers  he  is  hopeful  that  some  co-opera¬ 
tive  method  may  yet  be  found  to  help 
solve  the  distribution  problems.  Prof.  A. 
J.  Farley  followed  with  his  observations 
of  the  newer  varieties  during  the  past 
season. 

Market  conditions  being-  as  they  are  he 
felt  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  apples  or  peaches  wanted  10 
or  20  years  hence,  but  he  is  satisfied  that 
among  the  many  new  combinations  being 
worked  out  at  New  Brunswick  with 
peaches,  and  at  Geneva  with  apples  and 
grapes,  some  will  be  found  that  will  be 
superior  to  any  we  now  have.  What  to 
plant,  or  shall  we  plant,  are  hard  ques¬ 
tions  to  answer,  when  we  see  varieties, 
profitable  a  few  years  ago,  now  not  worth 
picking. 

L.  M.  Marble,  of  Carbon,  Pa.,  gave  a 
talk  that  created  more  interest  and  ques¬ 
tions  than  any  up  to  that  time,  on  com¬ 
mon  storage.  He  has  given  this  ques¬ 
tion  much  thought  and  has  worked  out 
the  problems  scientifically,  so  he  was  able 
to  tell  just  what  happens  under  certain 
conditions.  His  methods  seem  so  much 
less  complicated  than  what  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  heard. 

“Apples  for  Health”  received  its  ad¬ 
vertising  boost  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Gorby,  and  the  society  appreciated  its 
importance  but  positive  action  as  a  so¬ 
ciety  was  left  to  the  horticultural  meeting 
in  Trenton  during  Farmers’  Week. 

Last  year  afternoon  tea  was  served  to 
our  lady  members  and  others,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  some  effort  might  be  made 
to  provide  something  of  interest  outside 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  Prof.  C. '  H. 
Connors  consented  to  talk  to  them  on 
“Thoughts  for  the  Garden.”  He  gave  as 
a  beginning  of  a  series  of  such  confer¬ 
ences  the  general  principles  of  a  good  gar¬ 
den,  vegetable  or  flower,  not  limiting  the 
size  of  such  plantings.  Even  the  fire- 
escape  of  a  city  flat  may  give  good  results 
if  what  he  termed  “the  loving  touch”  was 
there  to  make  the  plants  do  their  best, 
which  he  thought  neither  the  garden  nor 
house  plants  would  do  if  that  was  lack- 
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ing.  He  explained  how  the  soils  were 

(made  up  and  why  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nures  were  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  artificial  kinds.  He  extended 
a  caution  that  bought  plant  foods  must 
be  used  with  extreme  care  as  generally 
they  are  too  strong  for  the  potted  plants. 
A  very  bad  cold  prevented  the  questions 
that  would  have  been  asked  being  an¬ 
swered  by  him,  but  his  assistant,  H.  O. 
Yates,  in  floriculture  answered  many.  He 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  types  adapted  to  the 
artificial  temperatures  of  our  heated 
houses  and  explained  why  only  certain 
types  would  be  satisfactory.  His  formula 
for  potting  soil  was  one  part  well  rotted 
manure,  one  part  sand,  three  parts  of 

I  good  garden  soil  and  one  tablespoonful  of 

bone  meal  to  the  quart.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  talks  may  be  of  enough  inter¬ 
est  to  warrant  their  being  continued  next 
year. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening,  addressed 
by  President  Thomas,  of  Rutgers,  and 
II.  W.  Collingwood  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
proved  a  success  and  the  room  was 
crowded  to  the  doors,  possibly  about  200 
being  present.  President  Thomas  told  of 
the  hard  problems  that  had  to  be  solved 
at  New  Brunswick,  often  like  those  now 
worrying  the  farmers,  with  too  few  funds 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  but  he  felt 
that  often  hard  knocks  were  needed  to 
spur  men  on  to  their  best  endeavors.  He 
likened  us  to  his  beehives,  from  which 
he  derived  the  necessary  money  to  carry 
him  through  college.  Separating  the 
bees,  when  they  were  so  comfortable  as 
they  were,  and  making  them  enlarge  the 
working  forces  resulted  in  better  returns 
at  the  season’s  end,  so  he  hoped  the  hard 
struggles  the  fruit  men  were  having 
might  end  as  well  eventually. 

H.  W.  Collingwood  told  us  in  his  hap¬ 
py  way  of  the  good  things  we  have  in  our 
State  and  how  it  was  settled  and  formed 
and  from  that  he  visioned  what  will  be 
the  conditions  50  years  hence.  We  hope 
our  children  or  grandchildren  may  see 
some  of  his  visions  realized. 

The  bill  to  insure  “fruit  trees  true  to 
name”  was  explained  by  Secretary  Dur- 
yee  of  the  State  Board  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  has  enough  teeth  in  it  to  lessen 
the  costly  mistakes  to  which  fruit  growers 
have  been  subject  in  the  past. 

A  string  of  charts  formed  the  basis  of 
the  two  first  speakers  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  and  proved  to  be  of  much  value.  The 
numbers  of  bearing  and  young  trees  were 
’  shown  as  well  as  the  number  coming  in¬ 

to  bearing  in  the  different  sections.  Also 
the  average  numbers  of  years  during  the 
life  of  the  orchards  in  different  States 
when  there  was  no  crop  due  to  frost  in¬ 
juries.  One  chart  told  what  sections 
ruled  the  northern  markets  during  the 
Summer  months  and  one  could  see  at  a 
glance  how  few  were  the  weeks  when 
New  Jersey  peaches  had  any  chance  in 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  If 
the  great  increase  in  the  Illinois  plantings 
come  to  full  production,  New  Jersey  will 
have  no  place  in  the  Middle  West  to  sell 
peaches. 

E.  Ii.  French,  of  New  York  Market  Re¬ 
search  Council,  gave  an  interesting  talk, 
largely  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint. 
Considering  the  cost  of  service  rendered 
by  the  retailer  he  did  not  think  their 
price  excessive.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  numbers  of  retailers  competing  for 
the  trade  in  limited  districts,  and  little 
about  the  poor  guesses  made  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  when  they  bought  more  than  they 
could  sell  while  the  perishable  products 
were  in  good  condition,  losses  which  are 
often  made  up  at  the  growers’  expense  as 
prices  are  forced  down.  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  excessive  prices  charged  as 
President  Thomas  showed  at  the  banquet 
when  he  held  up  apples  bought  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  market,  which  at  prevailing 
wholesale  prices  could  have  been  sold  at 
half  those  prices  and  yet  yielded  a  good 
profit  and  many  more  apples  consumed. 
It  makes  a  grower  indignant  when  one 
sees  apples  priced  at  15  cents  each  that 
need  not  be  sold  at  any  such  price  to 
get  a  good  profit.  It  is  no  wonder  sales 
dwindle.  He  placed  most  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  loss  in  distribution  on  the  grow¬ 
er,  poor  quality,  poor  grading,  bad  choice 
of  packages,  etc. 

Dr.  Chas.  Brooks  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  experiments  carried  out 
to  prevent  scald  in  storage  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  heard  him  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  oiled  paper  was  used  it 
must  be  used  in  the  proper  manner.  For 
good  results  each  apple  must  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper,  either  wrapped .  or 
else  the  scrap  paper  properly  placed  in  the 
package  and  if  scald  can  be  reduced  as  in 
those  experiments,  from  0>4  to  4  per  cent 
or  less  it  seems  well  worth  the  cost.  After 
adopting  a  number  of  resolutions  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  in  Tren¬ 
ton  during  Farmers’  Week.  H. 


A  Bird  Lover  Speaks 

I  am  wondering  how  it  is  that  one  who 
is  sentimental  over  dear  little  robin  red¬ 
breast  can  take  pleasure  in  killing  of 
harmless  and  beautiful  little  snakes. 
Around  here  there  are  robin  lovers  who 
wish  the  cats  exterminated — you  can  un¬ 
derstand  that — but  they  seem  to  hate  the 
blue  jays  and  gracldes  and  sparrows. 
What  is  more  indomitable  than  a  spar¬ 
row?  What  more  interesting  on  a  snowy 
cold  day  than  watching  a  jay  carrying 
food  to  another  jay  in  a  tree  and  feeding 
it,  with  soft  loving  remarks  all  the  time? 

New  Jersey,  GEO.  a.  cates. 


—  the  Name  to  Trust! 


D  UY  with  confidence  any  farm  implement  that  bears  the 
name  SUPERIOR.  It  is  a  trade  symbol  worthy  of  your 
highest  trust.  It  is  your  guaranty  not  only  of  remarkably 
long  service  but  of  exceptionally  profitable  service. 


SUPERIOR  implements  not  only  save  time,  reduce 
labor  and  eliminate  the  need  for  early  replacement  — 
most  emphatically,  they  do  better  work!  We  have 
built  quality  implements  only  —  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  Our  products  are  famous  for  outstanding 
efficiency  in  every  grain-growing  section  of  the  world. 
The  line  is  complete.  There  is  a  SUPERIOR  seeding- 
machine  for  every  planting  need.  And  every  model 
built  is  a  precision  tool  —  correctly  designed  and  per¬ 
fectly  constructed  for  utmost  planting  accuracy. 

Plan  NOW — for  Better  Planting 


See  your  SUPERIOR  dealer  now  —  or  xvrite 
direct  to  its  —  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  drill  or 
planter  for  any  purpose .  Grain,  Corn,  Cotton, 
Beets,  Beans,  Clover,  Alfalfa  —  all  crops  are 


given  the  right  start  u 

SUPERIOR  seeding  is  safe  seeding 
because  the  seeds  are  planted  evenly 
and  accurately  —  uniformly  buried 
under  an  even  covering  of  soil.  No 
clogging.  No  skips.  No  misses.  Per¬ 
fect  timing — even  spacing — mechan¬ 
ical  precision  in  every  detail  of  the 
work.  Dependable  performance  — 
and  long  years  of  heavy-duty  service. 
You  get  both  —  in  fullest  measure 
—  when  you  insist  on  genuine 
SUPERIOR  Planting  Machines. 


SUPERIOR . 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
full  information  on  any  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  complete  SUPERIOR 
line,  which  includes  the  famous 
SUPERIOR  Black-Hawk  Manure 
Spreader  and  the  SUPERIOR 
Buckeye  Cultivator.  Even  if  you 
are  not  in  the  market  for  an  im¬ 
plement  of  any  kind,  write  us  for 
advice  and  information  regarding 
any  special  planting  problems  you 
may  have. 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in: 

—Grain  Drills 
— Beet  8  Bean  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Corn  8  Cstton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
— Lime  Spreaders 
—Buckeye  Cultivators 
—Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders 

NOTE  :  Complete  Buckeye 
line  includes  one  and  two- 
row,  horse  and  tractor,  walk¬ 
ing  and  riding  cultivators. 


The  American  Seedinp- Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

4X8  Magrot  St..  Springfield,  Ohia. 

Please  send  full  information  covering 
machines  checked. 


Name 


Address 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.65 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  •  ,  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 

Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additionalcost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  fronts  with  the 
resultfromany  otherfertilizeryoucanbuy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


c 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 


is  l 

yj 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . . . 


My  name  is . 
P.O . 


..  State 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
aud  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  aud  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm 
Utensils  and  n.;  ke  more  of  th©  No.  1  and  more  money?  We  have 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets.  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks, 
etc.,_  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  R”  statins:  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND*  VERMONT 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Every  now  and  then  someone  starts  a 
joke  which  runs  through  the  papers  and 
really  points  a  moral  —  if  it  does  not 
adorn  a  tale.  This  year  one  of  these 
“wise  cracks”  has  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  little  dialogue.  A  woman  meets  a 
little  boy,  and  imagining,  of  course,  that 
he  knows  all  about  Santa  Claus  and  his 
friendship  for  children  asks  as  a  leading 
question : 

"But  who  is  this  man  who  always 
comes  at  this  season  of  the  year?” 

The  boy,  wise  and  practical  beyond  his 
years,  answers  : 

“He's  the  collector  for  our  radio  and 
sometimes  the  collector  for  the  sewing- 
machine  and  that  feller  who  collects  for 
the  bedroom  suite  all  c'ome  at  once.  Then 
we  don’t  have  no  turkey.” 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that 
boy's  remark.  1  thought  the  idea  of 
Santa  Claus  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  childhood  that  it  could  not  be 
driven  out.  Yet,  I  have  found  some  lit¬ 
tle  ones  who  have  no  idea  of  what  the 
celebration  is  all  about.  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  grown-up  people  to  ridicule  and 
discourage  what  they  call  “a  dangerous 
myth.”  So  they  tell  their  children  there 
never  was  any  Santa  Claus.  He  is  a  fake 
and  a  fraud,  they  say — therefore  danger¬ 
ous.  These  people  tell  me  that  a  child 
should  never  be  told  anything  but  the 
exact  facts,  and  considering  what  Santa 
Claus  really  is,  the  idea  about  him  should 
be  driven  out  of  all  education.  Now  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  people  who  were 
brought  up  in  that  way — on  a  solid  diet 
of  fact  with  no  romance  or  imagination. 
They  think  more  of  t  unselves  than  I 
think  of  them.  I  should  about  as  soon 
think  of  raising  my  family  on  a  solid  diet 
of  facts  as  I  would  of  feeding  them  on  a 
solid  meat  diet.  1  think  the  little  romance 
and  imagination  which  my  children  have, 
in  turn,  had  in  their  belief  in  Santa 
Claus,  has  been  a  beautiful  experience  for 
them.  I  want  no  child  fed  so  full  of  facts 
that  fancy  cannot  squeeze  itself  in.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  these  fact-fed  fellows  are  usually 
the  most  unhappy  wretches  when  afflic¬ 
tion  comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
ease,  loss  of  property,  blindness  or  deaf¬ 
ness.  Santa  Claus  a  myth?  Very  likely 
— but  I  am  for  the  my  th.  I  will  admit 
right  here  that  I  have®  at  times  crawled 
up  on  the  roof  to  shake  sleigh  bells  or 
pound  on  the  chimney.  I  have  also  car¬ 
ried  a  forkful  of  hay  out  by  the  gate  to 
feed  the  reindeer. 

*  *  *  ❖  * 

Santa  Claus  came  to  our  house  this 
year — though  there  was  only  one  person 
here  who  fully  believed  in  him.  That  was 
little  Camille  and,  happily,  it  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  yet  before  the  old  fellow  will 
be  found  out  for  just  what  he  is.  And 
the  memory  of  these  years  of  believing 
will  stay  with  this  little  girl  as  long  as 
she  lives.  I  feel  sorry  for  these  children 
who  mix  Santa  Claus  up  with  the  rent 
collector  or  the  man  IVlio  digs  out  the 
radio  dollars  month  after  month.  Yet 
that  ' is  coming  to  be  a  regular  part  of 
American  life- — this  buying  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  In  their  desire  for  luxuries 
or  to  “live  as  well  as  the  Smiths,”  many 
working  men  have  incurred  installment 
debts  which  eat  up  practically  all  their 
high  wages  each  week  or  month.  In  the 
struggle  to  meet  all  these  obligations  no 
wonder  Santa  Claus  is  crowded  out  of  the 
home,  and  the  children  are  being  brought 
up  to  a  life  which  means  either  a  con¬ 
stant  haunting  and  hounding  for  debt  or 
a  disregard  for  financial  obligations.  Then 
again  I  have  found  that  many  people 
nearly  cripple  themselves  financially  in 
competing  with  their  friends  in  order  to 
see  which  can  give  the  more  expensive 
gifts.  To  my  mind  that  takes  all  the 
beauty  out  of  the  festival.  Our  folks  this 
year  fattened  a  number  of  chickens,  had 
them  dressed  and  roasted,  and  packed 
each  one  with  potatoes,  apples  and  a  jar 
or  so  of  preserved  fruit — the  “makings” 
of  a  Christmas  dinner — and  sent  them  to 
friends  here  and  there.  This,  of  course, 
was  what  might  be  called  an  appeal  to 
the  stomach,  but  we  thought  it  better 
than  candy,  ribbons  or  perfumery.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  perfumery,  I  find  it  coming  to  be  a 
habit  with  some  people  to  put  strong  per¬ 
fumery  on  paper  money.  As  for  that 
some  of  the  worst  smelling  money  I  ever 
saw  was  earned  by  honest,  if  sweaty 
labor,  while  all  the  perfumery  in  the 
world  can  give  no  more  than  “the  per¬ 
fume  and  supplianee  of  a  minute”  to 
dirty  and  ill-gotten  money. 

sjc  *  *  ❖ 

It  seemed  as  if  Christmas  played  all 
sorts  of  tricks  with  us  this  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  snap  just  before  the  holi¬ 
day  our  house  heater  bi’oke  down.  We 
use  a  water  system.  We  knew  it  was 
old  and'  rusty,  but  we  thought  it  would 
last  through  the  Winter — took  a  chance 
in  fact.  One  day  shortly  after  dinner 
Mother  found  the  radiator  growing  cold, 
so  she  went  down  to  liven  up  the  fire.  It 
was  past  livening  up.  There  was  a  leak 
in  the  boiler  and  the  constant  drip  had 
put  out  the  fire.  Here  we  were  with  the 
cold  snap  just  ready  to  snap  and  no 
other  heating  source  except  two  fireplaces 
and  a  kitchen  range.  That  might  pro¬ 
vide  partly  for  three  rooms — -but  there 
are  14  rooms  in  the  house — which  stands 
right  in  the  track  of  a  strong  wind.  We 


got  the  plumber.  He  looked  at  the  leak 
and  said : 

“If  anyone  can  mend  that  I’ll  pay  for 
the  job.  The  only  thing  is  a  new  boiler.” 

Well,  we  have  faced  these  calamities  ail 
our  lives.  Our  folks  do  not  sit  down  and 
cry — we  smile  as  genuinely  as  possible 
and  say,  “Go  to  it.”  Those  plumbers 
worked  day  and  night,  and  in  three  days 
had  the  hot  water  running  through  the 
pipes  once  more — but  I  may  tell  you  it 
meant  72  very  cold  hours.  We  took  it 
good-naturedly — as  one  of  the  things 
which  cannot  well  be  helped — and  we  got 
through  without  even  a  cold  or  sore 
throat.  I  may  say,  however,  that  we  all 
thought  that  plumber  looked  like  Santa 
Claus  as  the  radiators  began  to  warm  up 
and  the  hot  water  ran  freely.  One  thing 
we  have  learned — the  good  old-fashioned 
stove  is,  after  all,  the  solid  foundation  of 
comfort.  We  are  all  liable  to  think  too 
highly  of  these  modern  conveniences. 
When  the  average  man  puts  in  -a  modern 
heater  he  is  likely  to  think  “that  ends 
it — no  more  trouble  over  a  cold  house !” 
Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  Our  folks 
felt  that  way,  for  when  the  heater  went  in 
we  neglected  to  have  holes  punched  in 
the  chimney  for  stove  pipes,  and  we  sold 
the  old  stove  for  junk.  If  we  had  kept 
the  stove  pipe  and  stove — within  15 
minutes  we  could  have  had  heat  when  the 
water  heater  got  this  lung  or  pipe  trouble 
and  gave  up.  We  have  had  the  electric 
lights  suddenly  pop  out  sometimes  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Then  the  old-fashioned 
candles  save  the  situation. 

***** 

But  the  house  was  warm  for  Christ¬ 


mas.  We  had  a  cedar  tree  well  dressed 
and  lighted  in  the  front  room,  and  at 
night  we  all  sat  around  to  give  out  our 
simple  presents.  Four  of  the  children 
were  here,  and  we  had  a  telegram  from 
the  three  others  in  Colorado.  Then  came 
news  that  one  of  our  folks  in  Boston  had 
been  knocked  down  by  a  car.  It  was  a 
bad  shock  but  not  as  serious  as  we  feared. 
I  got  right  out  to  a  greenhouse  and  had 
them  telegraph  an  order  for  flowers  to  be 
delivered  to  this  bruised  and  nervous  in¬ 
valid.  It  was  the  best  and  quickest  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  we  could  think  of. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  florists  through 
their  organization  enable  a  person  on 
Cape  Cod  to  “say  it  with  flowers”  to 
some  loved  friend  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
if  need  be,  and  have  the  flowers  delivered 
within  an  hour !  We  debated  over  the 
plan  of  calling  up  our  Colorado  group  on 
the  phone  for  a  three-minute  talk.  The 
rate  was  $7.50  for  three  minutes  and  we 
decided  to  wait  until  New  Year’s.  It 
meant  about  five  barrels  of  apples  as  they 
have  been  selling  lately.  We  had  a  19- 
lb.  turkey,  of  our  own  raising,  for  dinner. 
I  had  exchanged  a  box  of  apples  for  a 
box  of  Florida  oranges,  and  there  was  a 
jar  of  guava  jelly  from  Barbados  along 
with  Jersey  cranberries  and  apples  and 
nuts.  There  was  a  rain  on  Christmas 
Eve,  but  it  grew  colder  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  ground  slowly  froze  and  a 
snow  storm  followed.  We  have  nearly 
finished  our  husking.  The  stalks  are  all 
under  cover,  and  we  have  nearly  600 
bushels  of  corn — a  good  proportion  suit¬ 
able  for  seed.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked 
around  marking  trees  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  and  fireplace  wrood.  We  hope  to 
do  some  little  trade  in  the  latter,  for  ap¬ 
parently  every  new  house  going  up  is 
fitted  with  an  open  fireplace.  We  can  cut 
such  wood  any  length  desired.  Some  of 
these  hard  and  twisted  old  apple  trunks 
will  snarl  and  snap  to  good  satisfaction 


in  the  fireplace  So  many  farmers  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  can  sell  fire 
wood  to  best  advantage  in  the  cities.  The 
truth  is  very  little  wood  is  burned  there. 
The  smaller  towns  have  many  fireplaces 
or  wood  stoves,  and  they  provide  the 
best  markets.  Then  we  have  an  orchard 
of  Garber  pears  which  the  former  owner 
planted  years  ago.  They  have  proved 
their  worthlessness  the  past  two  years. 
There  was  once  a  fair  sale  for  them  but 
now  the  trees  simply  encumber  the 
ground.  We  shall  plant  a  new  vineyard 
in  that  field,  sawing  off  the  pear  trees 
so  that  the  trunks  can  be  used  for  grape 
stakes.  An  orchard  of  Wealthy  trees  will 
go  the  same  way,  for  our  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  variety  is  that  it  should  be 
renamed  and  called  Poverty.  I  have 
some  Wealthy  trees  as  fillers  in  an  or¬ 
chard  of  McIntosh.  Up  to  this  year  I 
have  hardly  had  the  courage  to  cut  these 
fillers  out.  After  this  last  season  I  can 
cut  them  out  without  a  tinge  of  con¬ 
science.  I  shall  plant  quite  an  orchard 
of  the  Hope  Farm  peach,  for  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that,  considering  its  quality  and 
late  season  it  will  find  a  good  place  in 
the  market. 

***** 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day  who  under¬ 
took  to  tell  me  how  much  we  owed  to 
the  Pilgrims  for  starting  the  celebration 
of  Christmas !  That  is  about  as  near 
to  history  as  some  folks  get.  Naturally 
I  would  like  to  claim  everything  I  can 
for  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  but  start¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  celebration  is  a  little 
too  much.  The  fact  is  that  these  old 
Plymouth  settlers  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  Thanksgiving,  but  they  did  not 
believe  in  Christmas,  and  naturally  did 
not  celebrate  it  as  we  do.  In  Bradford’s 
history  of  Plymouth  you  will  find  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  they  did  on  their  first 
Christmas  Day.  A  second  lot  of  set¬ 
tlers  came  to  join  them  and  when  Christ- 


The  New 
John  Deere 
Spreader 


This  New  Spreader  Gives  You 
the  Four  Features  You  Want 

This  new,  narrow,  tight-bottom  John  Deere  Spreader  with  the 
beater  on  the  axle  and  the  box-roll  turn  gives  you  a  spreader  that 
is  easier  on  you,  easier  on  your  horses,  does  better  work  and 
lasts  longer.  It  combines  in  one  machine  the  four  essentials  that 
are  really  important  to  you  in  a  manure  spreader. 


Its  low,  easy-loading  box  saves  you 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  work  in 
loading.  The  energy  required  to  load 
100  loads  of  manure  onto  the  ordinary 
spreader  will  load  from  115  to  125  loads 
onto  the  New  John  Deere.  This  is  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  itself. 

Then  consider  the  saving  of  your 
horses.  Hundreds  of  present  owners  of 
the  New  John  Deere  who  have  always 
used  three  and  four  horses  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  spreader  are  using  only  two  on 
this  machine.  Its  higher  drive  wheels, 
fewer  moving  parts  and  roller  bearings 
give  you  lighter  draft  in  a  spreader 
than  you  have  ever  known  before. 

Another  important  point;  notice 
that  the  beaters  are  low  to  the  ground; 
manure  is  not  thrown  high  in  the  air, 
therefore,  winds  do  not  cause  drifting 


and  uneven,  unsatisfactory  spreading. 
The  New  John  Deere  spreads  a  wide, 
even  blanket  of  manure  beyond  the 
drive  wheels — its  better  work  you  will 
surely  appreciate. 

This  new  spreader  is  built  to  the 
high  standard  of  quality  that  has  made 
John  Deere  implements  famous  for  long¬ 
er  life  and  lower  upkeep  costs.  It  will 
prove  a  money-maker  for  years  to  come. 

Remember,  that  two  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  the  beater  on  the  axle  and  the 
ingenious  box-roll  turn,  make  possible 
this  combination  of  outstanding  qual¬ 
ities. 

Right  near  you,  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s,  this  new  spreader  is  on  dis¬ 
play.  See  it.  If  you  compare  it  care¬ 
fully  with  others  you  are  sure  to  want 
its  exclusive  features. 


The  New  John  Deere  Spread¬ 
er  is  a  fitting  team  mate  for 
the  famous  John  Deere 
Spreader,  the  spreader  with 
the  beater  on  the  axle.  In  a 
tight-bottom  spreader  you 
can  now  get  the  exclusive 
features  heretofore  found 
only  in  the  John  Deere.} 


Be  Sure  to  Write  for  These  Free  Booklets 

#<Soil  Fertilizers, in  a  new  and  better  form,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
value  and  use  of  farm  manure  and  other  fertilizers — worth  money  to  you.  The  other 
booklet  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  New  John  Deere  Spreader.  Both  free. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and  ask  for  booklets  S-437. 
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mas  came  some  of  these  new  people  de¬ 
clared  they  could  not  work.  Their  con¬ 
science  would  not  permit  them  to  labor 
on  such  a  holiday.  These  older  Pilgrims 
were  strong  on  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
so  they  took  their  axes  and  started  for 
the  woods  to  put  in  a  day’s  work  while 
these  conscience-stricken  people  remained 
at  home.  When  these  workers  came  back 
for  dinner  they  found  these  conscientious 
objectors  to  labor  playing  ball  in  the 
street.  The  older  Pilgrims  took  the  bats 
and  ball  away  from  these  players  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  they  could  either  cele¬ 
brate  the  day  by  fasting  and  prayer  or 
go  to  work.  They  could  not  see  how  ball 
playing  could  have  any  part  in  a  religious 
observation.  You  might  call  that  the 
first  Christmas  celebration  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  also  the  first  baseball  game.  No 
doubt  that  original  baseball  “nine”  con¬ 
tained  some  man  who  who  was  known  as 
the  “Babe  Ruth”  of  Plymouth  or  perhaps 
the  original  curve  pitcher.  At  any  rate 
they  were  all  put  off  the  diamond  by  Gov. 
Bradford  and  Miles  Standish,  who  seem 
to  have  represented  in  this  original  game 
what  Judge  Landis  now  does  in  modern 
baseball.  “Ty”  Cobb  and  “Tris”  Speaker 
have  just  been  put  out  of  the  game.  Let 
them  be  consoled  by  remembering  that 
their  punishment  is  light  compared  with 
what  befell  some  of  these  delinquents  of 
300  years  ago.  We  hear  of  two  young 
men  who  quarreled — perhaps  over  an 
umpire’s  decision.  The  czar  of  Plymouth 
ordered  that  they  be  tied  hand  and  foot 
and  then  placed  face  to  face  and  lashed 
together.  Then  they  were  left  by  them¬ 
selves — lying  on  the  ground.  We  may 
perhaps  guess  what  their  conversation 
was  about  and  they  must  have  had 
dreams  of  Santa  Claus  when  the  governor 
came  and  set  them  free — or  perhaps  he 
looked  to  them  like  the  benevolent  old 
saint.  The  descendants  of  these  old  Pil¬ 
grims  came  to  believe  in  and  celebrate 
Christmas.  Now  it  seems  that  a  genera¬ 
tion  is  coming  to  change  the  form  of  joy 
which  the  old  story  brings.  Personally  I 
wish  we  could  have  more  or  less  of 
Christmas  every  day  in  the  year. 

H.  W.  c. 


Hard,  Knotty  Pears 

Out  of  a  dozen  pear  trees,  two  (one 
a  Seckel  and  one  a  Kieffer)  have  borne 
fruit  which  is  knotty,  very  hard  and 
gnarled.  It  has  been  this  way  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  put  iron  shavings  round  all 
the  pear  trees,  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  but  I  see  no  im¬ 
provement.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? 

Bernardsville,  N.  J.  H.  F.  u. 

The  false  tarnished  plant  bug  is  im¬ 
mediately  suggested  by  the  description 
given.  Young  greenish,  inconspicuous 
nymphs  puncture  the  fruit  the  last  of 
May,  causing  the  surrounding  tissues  to 
become  hard  and  gritty,  and  producing 
gnarled  and  stunted  fruit.  There  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  break  in  the  skin  from  the  puncture 
with  a  yellowish  granular  mass  protrud¬ 
ing.  Control  consists  in  spraying  with 
nicotine  sulphate,  %  of  a  pint  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  with  3  or  4  lbs.  of  soap 
added,  making  application  about  the  time 
the  petals  are  falling.  H.  B.  T. 


More  About  “Broccoli” 

Referring  to  page  1485,  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Perkins  that  A.  H.,  “has  plant¬ 
ed  something  besides  broccoli,”  but  he  has 
evidently  planted  what  he  intended  to 
plant,  viz.,  Seven  Top  turnip  or  as  the 
Italians  (and  others)  in  South  Jersey 
call  it — “broccoli.”  Why  the  Seven  Top 
turnip  should  have  usurped  the  name  of 
its  more  aristocratic  cousin  I  am  unable 
to  explain.  However,  within  the  past  few 
years  it  has  come  to  be  widely  grown  in 
South  Jersey  for  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  markets.  It  is  the  only  variety  of 
turnip  hardy  here  and  often  the  first  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  Spring  are  very  profitable. 
The  leaves  are  not  used ;  the  flower  stalks 
are  cut  or  broken  and  bunched,  about  30 
bunches  to  a  bushel  hamper.  The  price 
varies  from  2  to  12  cents  a  bunch,  de¬ 
pending  on  earliness  and  quality.  Quality 
is  governed  by  size  of  stalk  and  freedom 
from  yellow  biossoms.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  stalks  be  gathered  just  before  the 
blossom  opens,  to  obtain  maximum  size 
without  blossoms. 

Sometimes  the  seed,  which  is  smaller 
than  some  other  turnip  seed  is  sown  in 
wide  rows  in  early  Fall  to  admit  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  most  growers  sow  broadcast 
in  August  on  soil  prepared  as  for  seeding 
clover  and  Timothy.  I  have  seen  very 
good  crops  grown  where  the  seed  was 
mixed  with  the  Fall-sown  grass  seed  (just 
as  turnip  seed  is  generally  sown  here¬ 
abouts).  Of  course  more  of  the  “broc¬ 
coli”  is  used  than  of  turnips.  From  1*4 
to  5  lbs.  is  sown  to  the  acre,  the  lesser 
quantity  with  grass  and  the  larger  quan¬ 
tity  on  rich  ground. 

As  the  earlier  cuttings  are  the  most 
profitable  it  is  desirable  that  tl*e  turnip 
make  a  good  growth  in  the  Fall,  and  it  is 
customary  in  early  Spring  just  as  growth 
starts  to  top-dress  with  200  to  400  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  the  acre.  The  crop  is  usually  gathered 
by  Italians  at  1  to  2  cents  a  bunch,  de¬ 
pending  upon  its  luxuriance.  A  selling 
price  of  3%  to  4  cents  a  bunch  will  barely 
pay  costs.  Above  that  the  profits  begin. 

New  Jersey.  s.  L.  k.  tweed. 


Fairn  Buildings 


Mail  This  Coupon 
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flame - 


200 Home  Plans 

Photos,  floor- 
plans,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices. 

Book  of  Barns 

Shows  654  sizes 
andkindsof  barns 
and  farm  build¬ 
ings. 


Building 

Material 

Catalog 

Everything  for 
building,  repair¬ 
ing  or  remodel¬ 
ing,  at  wholesale. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Farm  Home  No.  506.  Seven  rooms.  Materials—  $2147 

Buy  Direct  From  Mill- 
Save  $200  to  $2000! 

Over  200,000  customers  help  you  save  when  you 
buy  here.  Their  combined  buying  power,  our  four  big 
mills  and  operating  on  a  scale  that  makes  big  econo¬ 
mies  give  you  highest  quality  at  wholesale  prices.  Write 
for  1927  books  and  lowest  prices  now! 

Hundreds  of  Customers  Do  Own  Building 

.  Many  purchasers  put  up  own  homes  and  barns.  By  our  Ready-Cut  system  heavy  studs, 
joists,  rafters  and  sheathing  are  cut  at  miil  by  power-driven  saws.  Saves  you  18%  lumber 
waste  and  30%  labor.  Complete  clans  and  instructions  furnished. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Barn  No.  403 

30x36.  20  other 
sizes  in  Book.  Ma¬ 


terials 


We  have  barns  for  every  purpose- 
gambrel,  gothic  or  gable  roofs. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hardware 
and  paints  in  any  quantity.  Whatever 

—  ,  ,  mj.  you  are  going  to  build,  remodel  or  re- 

SaTISfacxion  Guaranteed  or  rloney  Back  pair,  send  us  your  list  of  materials  and 

893  Gordon  St.  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  ^  ^^gh^maidprfcet!1'1  giVC  Y°U  loW* 


-stock,  feeding  hay; 
Floor  plans  to  suit. 


ESTABUSHCO  ISO  ® 


5000  Building  Material 
Bargains 

Lumber  Bathroom  and 
Shingles  Plumbing  Supplies 
Lath  Roofing 
Flooring  Paints 
Windows  Glass 
Doora  Furnaces 


Highest 

Quality 

Guaranteed 

We  ship  you  only  top 
quality  in  everything. 

Garage  $79  Up 

Material  ready  -  cut. 
Build  yourself  and 
save  money. 


n 

/^Farmers 

are  Now  learning 

Automobile  Mechanics 


TODAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or 
more  autompbiles.  trucks  or  tractors  — 
which  sometimes  get  out  of  order  and  at 
times  when  the  owner  needs  them  most.  That 
means  disappointment,,  loss  of  valuable  time, 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and  quite  some  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs. 

Training  That  Pays 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  if  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  farm — whether  owner,  foreman  or  son 
—knows  all  about  the  construction  and  operation 
of  automotive  vehicles,  you  can  not  only  save 
much  valuable  time  and  expense  of  repairs  on 
your  own  vehicles,  but  you  or  your  son  can  make 
good  money  overhauling  and  repairing  neighbors’ 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  during  “off”  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade,  have 
found  that  staying  on  the  farm  and  keeping  the 
automotive  equipment  in  his  neighborhood  in 
good  repair  pays  better  than  any  job  he  could 
get  away  from  home. 

We  Can  Train  You 
in  3  Months 

Any  ambitious  man,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  can  master  this  best  paying  of  all  trades 
in  three  months  at  the  Stewart  Automobile 
School  of  New  York.  This  training  school  is 
recognized  by  the  automobile  trade  as  being  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  employs  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  obtainable  and  when  a  graduate  receives  a 


Stewart  diploma,  it  is  evidence  that  he  knows 
how  to  quickly  locate  causes  of  trouble,  take 
apart,  repair  and  reassemble  any  standard  make 
of  automotive  vehicle. 

This  institution  during  the  past  IS  years  has 
trained  thousands  of  men — without  previous  ex¬ 
perience — to  become  skilled  automotive  me¬ 
chanics.  To  read  the  experiences  of  some  of 
these  prosperous  graduates  will  inspire  any  man 
wishing  to  learn  a  universal  trade  that  will 
guarantee  him  a  good  income — no  matter  where 
he  may  be  located. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to  your  money¬ 
making  abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time, 
during  busy  seasons — write  for  our  free  48-page 
catalogue,  which  illustrates  our  shops  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  full  detail  the  training  you  will  re¬ 
ceive. 

Our  tuition  fee  and  cost  of  living  in  New 
Y'ork  during  your  three  months’  training  would 
probably  amount  to  less  than  your  cost  of  one 
year’s  repairs  and  loss  of  time  due  to  break¬ 
downs. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue  8-A — absolutely 
free — and  our  definite  proposition,  including  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  during  your  training  period.  Don’t 
delay!  Do  it  NOW! 

Stewart  Automobile  School 

225-227  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  q 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


fan.  a  Business  Basis 

Use  the  Cultor  for  row  crop  cultivation 
and  other  light  draft  field  work — the  ‘  one 
team”  jobs  you  do  not  find  it  economical 
or  practical  to  do  in  any  other  way. 

Get  Rid  of  Your  Horses 

that  cost  heavily  for  feed  and  care,  and 
solve  your  farm  labor  problem.  The 
Cultor  makes  money  for  farmers  by  labor 
saving,  timely  work,  increased  crops  and 
economical  operation. 

Farm  wth  Ease  and 
Comfort 

The  Cultor  is  the  most  convenient  com¬ 
panion  to  your  tractor  on  larger  acreage 
or  will  handle  all  field  work  on  the  small 
farm.  High  clearance,  light  weight— not 
a  garden  tractor.  Uses  Ford  Model  T 
motor — reliable,  powerful,  simple.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars. 

Continental  Cultor  Co. 
Dept.  129.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz.,  SI. 80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL'* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser B  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  find  that  some  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
are  hesitating  about  planting  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  trees  this  year.  They  have  been  some¬ 
what  depressed  by  the  outcome  of  the  past  fruiting 
season.  In  our  own  case  we  shall  plant  about  as 
usual— a  little  more  of  some  varieties.  This  season 
has  shown  that  most  of  us  have  too  many  varieties. 
Three  or  four  of  the  varieties  which  do  best  in  our 
own  locality  are  enough.  We  shall  rip  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Wealthy  and  similar  apple  trees  and  put 
new  ones  in  their  place.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
our  own  markets  at  least  early  apples  will  not 
prove  profitable  so  long  as  the  markets  are  filled 
with  yellow  peaches.  That  may  not  be  true  of  other 
localities,  but  it  is  true  of  the  section  around  New 
York  City.  As  a  result  of  more  effective  transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  use  of  new  varieties  the  season  of 
yellow  peaches  is  likely  to  be  prolonged.  Yet  we 
think  it  will  pay  to  continue  reasonable  planting  of 
standard  late  varieties.  The  trouble  this  season  is 
due  not  so  much  to  an  abnormal  crop  as  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  market  conditions  which  are  not  likely 
to  repeat.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  after  such  a 
condition  as  we  have  had  last  year,  many  growers 
become  discouraged  and  drop  out.  In  a  way  that 
is  just  the  time  for  growers  who  expect  to  continue 
in  the  business  to  keep  up  or  even  increase  their 
planting.  Reports  are  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
considerable  tree  injury  this  Winter.  Growing  con¬ 
ditions  last  Fall,  heavy  rains  and  mild  weather 
forced  a  late  growth  which  did  not  ripen  or  harden 
up  well.  The  following  cold  weather  has  done  damage 
enough  to  injure  or  ruin  many  young  trees.  Thus, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  shall  plant  reason¬ 
ably,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  do  the  same. 

* 

E  repeat  what  was  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  buying  clover  seed  this  year.  The 
American  seed  crop  is  short,  and  there  will  be  much 
imported  seed  on  the  market.  This  American  seed 
will  cost  more  money  than  the  imported,  and  we 
think  it  is  worth  the  extra  price.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  of  the  French  clover  seed  is  superior  but,  per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  not  take  any  chance  on  the  crop. 
We  shall  use  American  seed — the  best  we  can  get — 
and  call  for  a  full  guarantee  from  the  seedsman. 
There  is  no  other  safe  way. 

* 

FARMERS  often  ask  if  the  nuts,  berries  or  other 
growth  on  their  farms  may  be  legally  taken  by 
strangers  when  the  farm  is  not  legally  posted.  In  a 
case  recently  tried  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  was  made : 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Judge  Stratton  said  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  farmer  had  the  same  property 
rights  in  wild  berries  growing  upon  his  farm  as  he  had 
in  cultivated  crops.  The  court  also  charged  that  the 
laws  applicable  to  posting  land  had  no  application  to 
berry  picking  and  applied  only  to  hunting  and  fishing 
and  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  a  farmer  to  post  his 
land  to  protect  himself  against  people  going  upon  his 
land  picking  berries. 

The  defendants  claimed  they  believed  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  pick  berries  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  but  the  court  charged  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
was  not  a  defense  and  that  the  defendants  were  bound 
to  know  that  they  had  no  such  right. 

In  this  case  a  farmer  owned  a  berry  field,  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  one  of  those  places  where  fruit  grows 
profusely  and  naturally.  Three  people,  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  their  friend,  entered  this  field  without 
permission  and  picked  a  quantity  of  berries.  The 
farmer  saw  them  enter  the  field  and  at  once  called 
a  deputy  sheriff  who  arrested  the  trio.  They  wanted 
to  settle  but  when  told  that  the  cost  would  be  $5 
apiece  they  walked  out  of  court  and  their  cases  were 
presented  to  the  grand  jury.  They  were  indicted 
and  tried,  found  guilty  and  fined  $15  each — with 
one  day  in  the  county  jail  for  each  dollar  of  the 


fine  not  paid.  A  just  sentence!  Picking  berries  or 
nuts  or  fruit  or  anything  else  of  value  on  another’s 
land  without  permission  is  a  crime  and  the  sooner 
the  auto  hogs  and  other  thieves  realize  it  the  better. 
If  more  people  would  operate  as  this  farmer  did 
promptly  and  effectively  much  of  these  petty  crimes 
would  be  avoided.  The  law  may  be  all  right  but 
when  it  comes  to  enforcement  ice  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves — or  at  least  much  of  it.  Of  course  most  of 
these  convicted  thieves  will  call  the  farmer  “a  mean 
old  miser  who  begrudges  an  honest  workingman  a 
handful  of  berries” — but  we  can  stand  that. 

* 

HAT  note  about  idle  farms  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  brought  out  a  flood  of  letters  from  people 
who  cannot  understand  how  such  things  can  be. 
Here  is  one  of  the  richest  strips  of  soil  in  all  the 
North  Atlantic  region.  It  is  within  a  few  hours’ 
trucking  distance  of  the  homes  of  eight  million  peo¬ 
ple — surrounded  by  the  finest  markets  in  the  world. 
Why  then  are  these  farms  idle?  Why  do  not  good 
farmers  rush  in  to  occupy  this  promising  land?  Much 
of  this  land  is  owned  by  New  York  business  men  or 
by  old  families  who  would  like  to  obtain  high-class 
managers  or  tenants.  Such  people  would  have  as 
good  a  farm  opportunity  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  East,  but  most  men  who  apply  are  “poor 
risks”  and  do  not  make  satisfactory  farmers.  Many 
of  them  have  knowledge  of  farming  and  are  hard 
workers,  but  they  have  been  so  influenced  by  the 
short  day  and  the  comparatively  high  wages  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  other  town  workers  that  they  put  little 
heart  into  their  farm  work.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  when  men  work  a  farm  under  the  shadow  of  a 
factory  or  within  hearing  of  a  factory  whistle  the 
trouble  comes  to  be  mental  or  psychological  rather 
than  material.  When  a  man  gets  the  idea  that  other 
classes  are  all  doing  better  than  he  is  he  will  not 
feel  that  pride  in  his  job  which  must  be  present  if 
the  job  is  to  be  successful.  For  say  what  you  will 
about  the  higher  life  of  other  occupations,  pride  in 
one's  life  and  work  is  more  necessary  to  successful 
farming  than  to  anything  else  a  man  may  attempt. 
We  think  our  high  schools,  as  they  are  now  conduct¬ 
ed,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  old- 
time  pride  in  agricultural  life. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers,  on  page  57,  tells  of  two 
farm  boys  who  put  themselves  through  college 
on  money  gained  by  training  Game  chickens.  One 
of  them  became  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  clergyman. 
The  wise  men  say  we  take  something  of  habit  and 
character  from  our  associates,  and  a  Game  rooster 
surely  has  qualities  which  most  of  us  need  in  the 
battle  of  life.  A  lawyer  surely  has  need  of  spurs  at 
times  and  a  clergyman  is  likely  to  have  many  a 
round  with  the  arch  enemy.  We  were  at  college 
with  a  boy  who  went  through  on  the  earnings  of  a 
good  sow — added  to  what  he  made  at  school-teach¬ 
ing.  So  why  not  a  Game  x-ooster? 

* 

The  story  is  told  of  some  fat  barrows  that  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  shown  at  the  fair,  but  had  ceased  to  eat 
well  and  consequently  failed  to  gain  in  weight  as  de¬ 
sired.  Their  appetites  are  said  to  have  improved  re¬ 
markably  when  sevex-al  hungry  “squealers”  were  placed 
in  an  adjoining  pen.  The  sight  and  sound  of  sloppiiig 
the  fat  barrows  was  most  tantalizing  to  these  thin 
pigs,  whose  squealing  put  the  already  prosperous  pigs 
in  a  more  appreciative  mood. 

HAT  incident  is  related  by  Prof.  G.  Bohstedt  in 
a  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  We 
probably  all  know  of  cases  where  animals  ( including 
humans)  have  been  so  affected  by  sound,  that  it  has 
influenced  all  the  other  emotions  or  senses.  That 
has  a  very  strange  effect  upon  the  character  of 
most  deaf  people  and  shows  why  sound  is,  next  to 
sight,  the  most  important  of  the  senses.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  works  out  into  politics.  Who  has  not  seen 
some  fat  and  well-satisfied  office-holder  so  sure  of 
his  job  that  he  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  people?  Suddenly  these  bar¬ 
nacles  hear  a  sqixealing  at  the  gate.  Lean  and  hun¬ 
gry  job-hunters  want  a  place  at  the  trough,  and  the 
noise  they  make  will  usually  stir  up  the  office-hold¬ 
ers  and  make  them  active.  Like  the  hogs  in  this 
reported  experiment  they  fall  into  “a  more  appre¬ 
ciative  mood.” 

* 

I  feel  sure  much  propaganda  would  cease  if  farmers 
would  refuse  to  support  Farm  Bureaus  whose  agents 
talked  and  worked  publicly  for  school  consolidation, 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  patrons.  No 
use  having  a  hired  man  unless  he  will  do  as  you  tell 
him.  WM.  HOTALING. 

R.  HOTALING  writes  that  in  connection  with 
the  article  on  the  first  page.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  many  or  most  of  the  Farm  Bureau  agents 
have  been  quite  active  in  pushing  the  school  consoli¬ 
dation  idea.  The  Home  Bureau  officers  have  been 
even  more  active.  We  know  that  in  most  of  these 


cases  the  agents  and  other  officers  do  not  fairly  rep¬ 
resent  a  large  number  of  their  members.  In  fact 
this  position  on  the  school  question  seems  to  have 
done  more  to  weaken  the  Farm  Bureau  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  action  which  it  has  yet  started. 
When  we  come  to  consider  these  things  fairly  the 
humor  and  absurdity  of  it  are  appai’ent.  Here  are 
organizations  supported  by  public  funds — from  the 
national  govei'nment,  the  State  and  the  county.  They 
are  supposed  to  represent  and  aid  farmers — though 
as  it  happens  a  majority  or  a  lai-ge  minority  of  the 
members  are  not  farmers  in  any  sense.  Now  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  80  per  cent  or  more  of  our 
country  people  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  forced  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools.  Why  then  should  these  bu¬ 
reaus,  supported  by  public  funds,  and  evidently  con¬ 
trolled  by  pxxblic  institutions  work  openly  or  seci’et- 
ly  against  the  expressed  desires  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple?  It  brings  up  the  old  question  which  we  have  so 
often  raised.  Mr.  Hotaling  indii*ectly  refers  to  these 
Farm  Bureau  officials  as  “hired  men,”  meaning  no 
doubt  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  public  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  farmers.  Is  that  really  the  case,  or  are 
the  Farm  Bureau  people  supposed  to  be  masters? 
There  are  two  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  which 
may  appropriately  enter  here : 

The  servant  is  free  from  his  master.— Job  III-19. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master. — Luke  VI-40. 

Now,  let’s  think  this  over  and  see  what  we  make 
out  of  it.  If  the  Farm  Bureau  is  not  the  master  of 
this  great  majority  of  farmers  what  business  has  it 
to  conduct  propaganda  for  consolidation?  May  we 
not  ask  that  question  in  good  faith  without  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  desti’uctive  work? 

At  this  opening  of  the  New  Year  we  want  specially 
to  thank  those  of  our  people  who  send  us  clippings 
or  extracts  from  local  papers.  Many  of  these  deal 
with  matters  of  great  importance  to  farmers.  We 
would  not  see  them  but  for  the  kindness  of  our 
friends.  We  appreciate  all  such  service.  Some  of 
the  home  papers  contain  local  or  home  news  of  rare 
merit,  for  they  faithfully  report  the  action  and  the 
spirit  of  their  readers.  That  is  what  we  want — 
the  true  thought  and  desire  of  the  farm  home — the 
human  side  of  farm  life.  In  the  mistaken  idea  that 
best  thought  should  be  given  to  lai-ger  affairs  all  of 
us  are  prone  to  neglect  the  smaller  things  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  larger  ones  and  are 
directly  under  our  own  control.  For  example  the 
school  question.  The  Edxxcation  Department  is  under 
the  law  placed  beyond  our  reach  politically  and  there 
never  was  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  branch  of 
government  so  fenced  away  from  popular  control  as 
this  is  that  did  not  grow  more  and  more  autocratic 
and  commanding.  In  such  a  situation  the  average 
man  or  woman  can  make  personal  influence  more 
effective  by  trying  to  make  the  local  school  a  model 
in  its  way.  This  idea  is  merely  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean.  We  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  these  local  clippings  which  give  discussions  of 
strong  questions,  news  about  home  life  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  honest  opinion.  We  may  not  be  able  to  print 
all  of  them — but  they  all  help. 


Brevities 

Better  a  dinner  of  cornmeal  mush  and  happiness 
than  a  roasted  turkey  and  a  grouch  therewith. 

Chew  your  food.  The  first  operation  of  digestion  be¬ 
gins  in  the  mouth.  Teeth  were  the  first  grindstones. 

Wiiat’s  the  xise  of  having  a  hired  man  if  he  will  not 
do  what  you  tell  him?  This  applies  to  the  hired  men 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  us  in  public  places. 

The  latest  advice  is  to  use  hydrated  lime  on  muddy 
roads  when  trying  to  smooth  and  make  them  solid.  As 
we  know  one  action  of  lime  is  to  break  up  clay  soil  by 
making  it  porous  while  it  makes  light  soils  more  com¬ 
pact.  It  is  claimed  that  these  same  results  will  follow 
in  i‘oad  making. 

It  is  an  old-time  custom  at  the  launching  of  a  ship 
to  break  a  bottle  of  wine  over  the  prow — as  a  “chris¬ 
tening.”  At  a  recent  launching  in  a  Wisconsin  harbor 
a  bottle  of  milk  was  substituted  “in  recognition  of  the 
dairy  business.”  All  such  things  help  to  call  attention 
to  farming  and  its  products. 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  within  easy  riding  of 
New  York  the  police  have  been  ordered  to  patrol  the 
vicinity  of  places  where  there  are  fine  evergreens.  The 
auto  hogs  actually  enter  private  places  and  cut  down 
and  steal  “Christmas  trees.”  They  destroy  these  trees 
and  actually  joke  about  it.  We  should  think  that  gifts 
hung  on  such  a  stolen  tree  would  poison  the  minds  of 
those  who  receive  them. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  sending  carloads  of  cord 
wood  to  city  markets.  Tfiiey  complain  that  the  price  is 
too  low.  Here  is  one  farm  product  that  will  usually 
bring  a  higher  price  in  the  local  market.  Very  little 
wood  fuel  is  used  in  New  York  City  except  it  may  be  in 
open  fires.  Coal  is  the  city  fuel,  with  oil  and  electricity 
gaining  constantly.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  con¬ 
siderable  wood  is  still  used,  and  usually  a  fair  trade  can 
be  developed.  Practically  everything  else  that  we  know 
of  brings  more  money  in  the  city,  but  wood  fuel  is  the 
exception.  Try  to  sell  it  nearer  home. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  November  were 
as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  $2.67 ;  Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.75 ;  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  gross,  $2,584, 
with  deductions  of  10  cents  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  and  .064  for  expenses,  making  the  cash 
price  for  3  per  cent  milk,  $2.42 ;  Non-pool,  Buffalo, 
$2.37. 


Class  1  . 1,030,712.51  X$2.90  =$2,989,066.27 

Class  2A .  200,168.70  X  2.26  =  452,381.26 

Class  2B .  35,701.77  X  2.36  =  84,256.17 

Class  20  .  1,100.08  X  2.36  =  2,596.18 

Class  3A .  57,704.30  X  2.10  =  121,179.03 

Class  4A .  2,656.61  X  1.535=  4,077.89 


1,328,043.97  $3,653,556.80 

Gross . 1,328,043.97  X  $2,584=  3,431,665.61 


Unaccounted  for  . $  221,891.19 


Considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
which  is  now  65  cents,  the  November,  1926,  net  cash 
pool  price  is  equal  to  $1.57  for  1915,  or  13  cents  less 
than  it  was  in  November,  1915. 


A  Beautiful  Calendar 

MANY  business  houses  publish  calendars  at 
this  time  as  a  form  of  advertising.  As  a 
means  of  keeping  in  sight  many  of  these  cal¬ 
enders  are  got  Up  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
expense.  One  of  the  most  artistic  and  effective  that 
comes  this  season  is  from  the  High  Pastures  Jerseys, 
Woodstock,  Yt.  Five  beautiful  Jersey  cows  stand 
in  a  row  in  the  foreground,  and  with  a  sloping  and 
shaded  hillside  form  a  background  that  gives  a  sim¬ 
ple  but  most  pleasing  effect.  It  is  good  to  see  these 
evidences  of  quiet  simplicity  and  beauty  come  out 
into  the  world  expressing  the  ideals  of  farm  life. 


The  Three  Group  Milk  Committee 

THE  committee  created  at  Utica  on  December  2 
to  work  out  details  of  the  plan  for  a  merger  of 
the  three  groups  of  dairymen  who  produce  the  can 
milk  supply  has  progressed  with  its  work  and  so 
far  straightened  out  the  legal  technicalities  that  it 
has  called  a  meeting  at  Utica  for  January  13,  when 
it  hopes  to  complete  the  plans  for  the  merger. 


Hearings  of  Committee  of  Twelve 

THE  Dairy  Committee  of  Twelve  created  at  the 
Utica  meeting  of  October  27  will  be  known  from 
now  on  as  the  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee 
on  Unified  Organization.  It  has  arranged  to  hold 
hearings  on  Jan.  3,  4,  24,  25,  Feb.  14  and  15,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mark¬ 
ets.  Milk  dealers,  dealers’  organizations,  consum¬ 
ers,  legislators,  experts  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
agricultural  papers  and  milk  producers  are  to  be 
invited  to  appear  and  contribute  information  and 
opinions  as  to  the  form  or  organization  desired. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Albany  on 
January  19  and  20  with  a  farm  supper  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel.  This 
is  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  the  society.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  dominating  organization  of  the 
State.  It  conducted  the  State  Fair  and  the  farm 
institutes,  but  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  organized  took  over  these  functions,  and  the 
society  was  inactive  for  a  number  of  years.  Through 
the  initiative  of  Commissioner  Pearson  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  activities  of  the  society  were  renewed,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  World  War  it  did  some  aggressive 
and  progressive  work,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
developing  a  demand  for  a  more  efficient  and 
economic  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Since  the  war  this  feature  has  been  dropped, 
and  the  meetings  have  not  been  so  largely  attended 
by  farmers.  The  society  meetings,  however,  are 
coming  to  be  a  nucleus  for  meetings  of  other  farm 
associations  which  hold  their  meetings  at  Albany 
during  the  same  days,  and  all  of  these  converging 
into  the  banquet  hall,  for  the  annual  dinner  allures 
speakers  of  State  fame  and  promotes  a  good  time 
generally,  closing  with  an  old-time  country  dance. 


Marketing  the  Big  Problem 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  the  New  Jersey  College, 
speaking  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly  occur¬ 
ring  in  farming  and  fruit  growing,  says: 

I  began  work  in  the  State  20  years  ago,  and  at  that 
time  the  San  Jose  scale  was  causing  great  damage,  and 


the  few  plates  of  fruit  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  our  State  Horticultural  Society  were  all  scale 
marked  and  fungus  blemished.  At  that  time  there  was 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  fruit  industry  would 
survive  the  scale.  Twenty  years  later  the  scale  is  no 
longer  a  serious  problem,  but  another  one  has  taken  its 
place,  namely,  that  of  selling  our  large  crop  of  fine 
apples  at  profitable  prices. 

We  can  well  remember  that  time.  We  heard  wise 
fruit  growers  say  that  within  15  years  the  great 
majority  of  fruit  men  would  be  unable  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  except  Kieffer  pears  and  Ben  Davis  apples. 
Yet  today,  the  scale  is  less  dangerous  on  the  whole 
than  the  peach  borer.  True,  the  great  problem  now 
is  one  of  profitable  marketing,  and  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  past  season  no  wonder  some  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  ones  are  saying  that  10  years  from  now  75  per 
cent  of  the  sales  of  fruit  will  settle  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  well-organized  companies.  In  fact,  such  people 
are  even  more  discouraged  than  were  the  scale 
alarmists  of  20  years  ago.  We  never  felt  that  way 
about  the  scale,  and  we  do  not  now  feel  that  way 
about  the  markets.  This  later  problem  will  be  met 
and  settled  as  surely  as  the  former  one  was;  and 
when  it  is  settled  new  ones  will  arise.  For  there  is 
always  a  new  day  and  a  new  problem. 


Property  Rights  of  Married  Women 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  during  each 
year  at  least  50  letters  from  married  women 
vi  ho  say  their  husbands  claim  ownership  in  all  per¬ 
sonal  property — even  including  the  wedding  presents 
given  the  couple  at  their  marriage.  This  refers  to 
New  York  State,  and  to  a  case  of  separation.  The 
following  statement  gives  in  a  general  way  the 
property  rights  of  married  women  in  such  cases : 


The  wife  continues  after  her  marriage  to  be  the 
absolute  owner  of  her  own  personal  possessions  and 
wedding  presents  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
husband  has  no  claim  thereon  in  ease  of  a  separation. 
Generally  speaking  a  married  woman  has  the  same 
right  to  contract  and  to  hold  property  as  a  single 
woman,  and  any  wages  she  earns  are  her  own.  The 
husband  is  bound  by  law  to  support  his  wife  irrespective 
of  creed  or  religious  ties.  If  he  fails  to  do  that  she  has 
a  right  to  leave  him  and  to  sue  for  a  separation. 

The  age  of  legal  consent  in  New  York  is  18  years 
and  an  action  for  annulment  on  the  ground  of  non-age 
cannot  be  maintained  by  a  person  who  has  reached  that 
age.  The  only  ground  for  divorce  in  New  York  State 
is  adultery  and  the  wife  who  gets  such  a  decree  of 
divorce  will  be  entitled  to  alimony  and  will  be  at 
liberty  to  re-marry.  Her  re-marriage  does  not  release 
the  husband  from  paying  alimony,  but  it  gives  him  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  court  for  a  modification  of  the 
judgment,  and  to  be  relieved  from  paying  further  ali¬ 
mony. 

A  wife  can  have  a  bank  account  of  her  own  and  if 
it-  is  in  her  own  name  the  husband  cannot  touch  it, 
but  in  the  case  of  death  he  would  share  in  it  under  our 
inheritance  law.  The  wife  could  prevent  him  from 
taking  any  part  of  it  by  making  a  will  disposing  of  it. 


A  Self-made  Fruit  Millionaire 


MANY  older  men  can  remember  how  they  were, 
when  boys,  well  fed  on  stories  of  how  poor 
boys  who  started  with  nothing  in  this  “glorious  land 
of  liberty’’  came  up  to  be  famous  or  rich  or  notori¬ 
ous.  Many  of  us  who  heard  these  stories  started  in 
to  prove  them  in  our  own  lives— but  alas,  the  proof 
usually  went  the  other  way.  We  sometimes  wonder 
why  these  stories  are  no  longer  told  to  children  or, 
if  told,  do  not  work  the  charm  they  formerly  did. 
Perhaps  the  radio,  the  telephone  and  all  the  other 
means  of  rapid  communication  have  taken  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  out  of  life. 

Many  of  our  fruit  growers  know  of  the  firm  of 
Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  fruit  commission  men.  This  firm 
became  famous  as  handlers  of  fruit  and  as  backers 
of  fruit  growers.  Mr.  Kelly  died  a  few  years  ago, 
and  now  Mr.  Steinhardt  has  passed  on.  His  life 
ranks  in  romantic  interest  with  that  of  Stephen 
Girard,  John  J.  Astor,  Edison  and  others  who  have 
climbed  up  high  enough  to  carve  their  names  near 
the  top.  The  New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of  his 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Tauberlisehopsheim,  a  German 
town  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  He  came  to 
this  country  when  13  years  old,  and  was  turned  loose 
in  New  York  with  25  cents  and  a  vocabulary  of  25 
English  words.  When  he  died  he  owned  a  firm  doing 
$15,000,000  business  each  year.  When  we  were  boys 
such  cases  were  held  up  before  us  as  things  to  strive 
for,  but  would  any  of  you  care  to  have  your  boys 
start  that  way?  But  this  short  story  from  the  Times 
shows  how  Mr.  Steinhardt  climbed  the  ladder: 

One  morning,  after  a  24-hour  forced  fast,  Joseph  was 
asked  by  a  truckman  at  a  fruit  pier  if  he  would  like  to 
make  a  quarter  rolling  barrels  of  apples.  When  he  had 
rolled  the  lot  he  asked  for  the  quarter  and  received  in¬ 
stead  this  offer  : 

“You  can  have  a  bag  of  apples  or  a  swift  kick.  Which 
do  you  want?” 

He  took  the  apples,  and  in  the  bag  was  the  secret  of 
his  millions.  He  ate  five  of  the  apples  during  the  day 
and  sold  the  rest  from  door  to  door  for  50  cents.  This 
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ke^T]ves^e^  *n  bananas  and  sold  them  just  as  easily. 

I  ve  struck  it.  This  is  the  way,”  he  decided,  and 
from  that  way  he  never  afterward  deviated.  His  capital 
grew  and  at  the  first  chance  he  bought  a  pushcart.  That 
was  a  great  day  for  him.  He  sallied  forth  proudly  and 
at  once  got  into  a  row  with  a  rival  pushcart  peddler 
named  Kelly,  who  claimed  prior  and  exclusive  rights  to 
sell  in  the  neighborhood  Steinhardt  had  chosen.  Day 
after  day  the  German  and  the  Irishman  abused  each 
other  until  the  former  suddenly  suggested:  “Let’s  cut 
this  out  and  be  partners.”  Thus  was  created  the  firm 
of  Steinhardt  &  Kelly. 

The  men  continued  partners  until  the  death  of  Kelly 
a  few  years  ago.  The  handshake  over  the  pushcart  was 
the  only  contract  they  ever  needed.  Mr.  Steinhardt  was 
always  opposed  to  signing  contracts,  making  the  only 
exception  in  his  life  to  satisfy  a  friend’s  whim. 

The  partners  started  their  joint  business  with  a  horse 
and  wagon,  developed  a  house-to-house  trade  with  fami¬ 
lies,  added  hotels,  and  finally  a  step  of  great  importance 
—gamed  entrance  to  the  business  of  supplying  ships. 
y\  lth  the  expansion  of  their  affairs  the  horse  and  wagon, 
of  course,  changed  to  warehouses  and  trucks. 

Mr.  Steinhardt  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the 
opening  up  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  regions  of 
the  West  and  Northwest.  In  1924  he  told  an  inter¬ 
viewer  :  Each  year,  to  sonrn  two  hundred-odd  new  fruit 
1  aJiv?ace  $4,000,000  and  pay  the  railroads  $2,- 

cno’nnA  “  barges  and  the  telegraph  companies 

$60,000  in  tolls.” 


Advice  from  a  Californian 

The  farmers  here  in  California  are  up  against  the 
same  problem  of  a  profit  for  what  they  grow,  even  when 
they  are  making  some  crops  unprofitable  for  you  in  the 
Last,  after  they  make  little  or  nothing  out  of  them. 
It  would  seem  that  farmers  must  change  their  crops  in 
many  localities,  and  perhaps  produce  more  that  are 
now  imported,  even  if  they  have  to  be  helped  by  a 
fiigner  tariff.  As  long  as  industry  is  so  heavily  pro¬ 
tected  the  farmers  should  be  anywhere  it  will  do  any 
good,  and  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  demand  it,  and 
get  it  or  help  reduce  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods. 
Aow  that  a  good  white  sugar  can  be  made  from  corn, 
and  sold  as  it  is  here  in  Los  Angeles  as  cheap  as  cane, 
it  should  be  produced  at  home  from  our  surplus  corn. 

I  lien  you  of  the  East  should  produce  more  wool  on 
your  hill  land.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Essex  Co.,  N  Y 
a  Sood  many  sheep  were  kept  with  very  little  work. 

Denmark  has  worked  out  a  program  of  butter,  eggs, 
and  bacon.  You  should  produce  the  small,  lean  hog  so 
much  m  demand,  hog  down  some  of  your  corn,  Soy 
beans,  and  Canada  peas,  take  as  much  pains  as  we 
have  to  here  on  the  coast,  grade  and  candle  and  put  out 
a  fresh,  uniform  pack  that  you  can  guarantee,  and 
ciowd  the  W  est  oft  the  market.  Feed  is  as  cheap  with 
you  as  -with  us ;  your  land  cost  but  a  fraction  of  ours. 
Here  it  .  costs  $500  to  $2,000  per  acre,  and  we  have 
to  pay  for  water  also.  Grow  good  fruit,— you  can  if 
you  will,  and  then  grade  as  we  have  to,  and  there  will 
be  a  wonderful  increase  in  sales,  and  a  profit  for  you; 
but  you  must  organize  and  put  out  a  uniform  pack. 

.  Knowing  the  South  as  I  do  from  20  years’  residence 
in  three  States  and  from  selling  goods  in  one,  I  feel 
that  any  farmer  or  small  co-operative  can  sell  quantities 
of  apples  from  the  car  in  many  parts  of  the  South  I 
would  pack  in  baskets,  try  to  advertise  ahead,  give"  all 
the  children  a  good  apple,  then  try  to  sell  by  the  basket 
with  a  small  rebate  if  basket  is  brought  back.  Don’t 
ship  culls,  and  establish  a  regular  route  where  one  can 
come  every  month  or  six  weeks,  treat  the  folks  fair 
and  make  friends  of  them.  A  good  salesman  could  stay 
oouth  all  Winter,  and  have  carloads  sent  him  as  needed. 
It  will  work.  I  have  seen  it  work  in  Nebraska  years 
&??o,  and  here  it  is  worked  by  truck  selling  in  our  lug 
boxes,  about  25  lbs.  of  apples,  charging  for  the  lug 
or  getting  one  in  return,  and  making  regular  trips  even 
year  after  year. 

You  are  not  half  badly  off  back  there,  but  you  need 
to  g-et  out  of  the  ruts,  and  you  have  got  to  or  quit  the 
fight,  and  give  up  beaten.  Americans  don’t  often  do 
that-,.,  .  A.  F.  AMES. 

California. 


R.  N.-Y. :  Quite  a  number  of  readers  are  considering 
this  car-door  selling  in  the  South.  That  means  loading 
a  freight  car  with  apples,  hauling  it  from  town  to  town, 
advertising  and  selling  direct  from  the  car.  The  cost  of 
ca,r  ^rorQ  Aorth  would  be  heavy,  and  most 
of  the  Southern  towns  demand  such  heavy  fees  for  a 
retailing  license  that  there  would  be  little  profit  left. 
I  lobably  this  is  a  business  for  the  large  co-operative 
societies,  but  they  seem  quite  indifferent  to  it. 


Those  Idle  New  Jersey  Farms 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
editorial  in  the  December  11  number  of  The  R.  N  -Y 
In  our  work  here  at  the  bank  we  have  observed  the  same* 
situation  and  conditions  prevailing  in  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  district,  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
In  these  days  when  we  are  continually  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  roads,  good  location  and  markets  as 
having  a  bearing  on  land  values,  and  then  have  such  a 
fine  fertile  region  as  Central  New  Jersey  act  the  way  it 
has  in  the  past  few  years  rather  upsets  all  of  our 
findings. 

I  may  be  altogether  wrong,  but  I  have  often  felt  that 
we  have  not  yet  realized  the  severe  competition  between 
industry  and  agriculture  for  labor.  This  applies  almost 
as  much  to  the  farmer’s  own  labor  as  it  does  to  his  hired 
man.  If  this  industrial  prosperity  keeps  up  much  longer 
there  will  not  be  any  farmers  left  in  some  of  our  eastern 
districts,  and  those  areas  will  receive  a  blow  from  which 
they  will  never  recover.  Many  of  these  lands  are  not 
the  type  that  should  go  back  into  forestry. 

Federated  Land  Bank.  e.  h.  Thomson. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  rarely  printed  anything  which  has 
called  out  more  discussion  than  the  note  about  those 
idle  New  Jersey  farms.  The  situation  there  is  peculiar. 
In  theory  that  section  should  rank  higher  in  prosperity. 
It  has  remarkably  fine  soil,  and  there  are  no  better  mar¬ 
kets  anywhere.  Yet  many  excellent  farms  are  not 
fully  worked  and  good  tenant  farmers  are  hard  to  find. 
“Industry,”  and  by  that  we  mean  manufacturing  and 
trading,  seem  to  be  crowding  agriculture  off  the  map. 
Some  of  the  rougher  lands  might  well  go  back  to  the 
forest — but  that  should  not  be  the  destiny  of  this  strong 
and  productive  soil.  It  would  seem  that  this  soil  might 
well  go  into  Alfalfa  or  other  forage  crops — since  we  are 
buying  Alfalfa  hay  even  from  California,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  to  obtain  farm  helpers.  Manufacturing  towns  of¬ 
fer  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  and  our  schools  are 
not  giving  the  form  of  education  which  draws  young 
people  to  the  farm. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Home  Lights 

The  wistful  stars  that  one  by  one 
Jet  heaven’s  hills  with  light, 

Are  like  the  little  lamps  of  love 
That  mothers  set  at  night 
On  window-sills, 

That  those  they  love 

May  guide  their  steps  aright ! 

So  like 

A  little  lamp  that  shone 
For  me  in  days  of  yore — 

So  like  a  little  lamp  that  shines, 

On  earth,  for  me 
No  more ! 

And  when  at  evenfall,  the  stars 
Dark  hills  of  heaven  jet, 

They  are  not  stars  to  me,  but  lamps 
That  waiting  mothers  set 
On  window-sills 
Of  heaven — 

That  we  may  not  forget ! 

— Harry  Lee  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


* 

Here  is  another  request  for  a  quilt  pat¬ 
tern — perhaps  some  of  our  friends  can 
supply  it : 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
supply  a  pattern  of  a  quilt,  the  “Rising 
Sun”  or  sometimes  called,  I  believe. 
“Blazing  Star?”  An  old  lady  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  trying  to  get  this  pattern 
and  has  searched  everywhere,  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  maybe  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  might  help. 

* 

Remember  that  January  brings  the 
shopper  those  “white  sales”  that  really 
represent  a  saving  in  bedclothes,  table 
linen,  muslins  and  cotton  dress  goods  of 
every  class.  There  is  really  more  time 
for  sewing  now,  before  Spring  work  be¬ 
gins.  A  sufficiency  of  plainly  made  wash 
dresses,  so  that  there  is  always  a  clean 
one  to  put  on,  is  a  great  comfort,  and 
saves  wear.  Another  thing  is  a  sufficiency 
of  wash  underskirts,  either  white  or  col¬ 
ored.  We  make  them  without  a  placket, 
running  an  elastic  in  the  top.  This 
saves  trouble,  there  is  never  a  gaping 
placket,  and  no  fastenings  are  required. 
If  more  convenient  slips  may  be  made 
instead  of  separate  underskirts.  We  like 
figured  prints  rather  than  plain  mater¬ 
ials  for  working  dresses,  as  they  do  not 
show  spots  as  readily  as  the  plain  goods. 
Reliable  prints  that  can  be  washed  with¬ 
out  loss  of  color  usually  cost  about  50 
cents  a  yard — less  as  a  rule  during  the 
white  sales.  Bias  binding  is  always  a 
convenient  trimming  for  such  dresses ; 
bands  of  colored  linen  are  also  good. 
Strips  left  in  cutting  a  dress  of  colored 
linen  should  be  saved  for  such  trimmings ; 
it  will  also  be  found  desirable  in  trim¬ 
ming  children’s  dresses. 


Tennessee  Notes 

It  is  hard  for  some  of  our  people  to  be 
just  as  cheery  as  they  should  be.  We  of 
the  South  have  been  smitten  in  many 
ways ;  we  have  suffered  droughts  last 
year,  floods  and  destructive  storms  this 
year,  and  a  bit  farther  south  where  the 
cotton  grows  there  is  just  as  much  heart¬ 
ache  and  hardship  over  the  low  price  of 
cotton  as  there  is  here,  where  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  our  farmers  don’t  quite  depend  on 
tobacco  entirely,  but  two,  three  and  four 
cents  for  tobacco  means  many  debts  un¬ 
paid,  in  some  cases  mortgages  foreclosed, 
children  unshod  and  oh,  so  many  things 
so  sorely  needed  to  do  without !  And 
again  while  our  corn  crops  are  fairly 
good  those  who  have  a  surplus  can 
scarcely  find  a  market.  The  farmer  sure¬ 
ly  “gets  it  in  the  neck.”  Why  will  they 
not  organize  and  stick  together?  Every 
neighborhood,  every  county,  and  every 
State.  Here  we  are  with  the  greatest 
lever  power  in  the  world  at  our  command. 
We  could  be  monarchs,  rulers  of  all  the 
world,  and  yet  we  are  at  the  mercies  of 
even  a  little  one-horse  merchant  with 
maybe  $100  worth  of  goods  in  stock.  Like 
some  whimpering  slave  we  cringe  and  ask, 
“What  will  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  eggs, 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
corn,”  or  anything  we  have  sweltered, 
dug  and  toiled  to  raise  on  land  we  have 
bought  and  pay  taxes  on.  And  then 
when  he  sets  the  price  to  suit  him  so 
that  he  can  make  a  profit  whether  we 
make  any  or  not,  we  turn  around  and 
say,  “What  will  you  sell  me  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  yard  of  cloth  or  whatever  we 
have  to  have,  for?”  Like  some  old 
slaves  chained  to  an  endless  treadmill  we 
come  home  and  work  on,  never  knowing 
what  we  are  going  to  receive  for  our 
labor,  but  taking  the  hand-out,  the  dole 
that  is  given  us.  It  makes  my  blood  boil, 
and  I  don’t  need  much  fire  if  it  is  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  I  think  of  how  unfair,  of 
how  one-sided  it  is,  and  think  of  how  it 


could  be.  It  does  not  call  for  warfare, 
it  does  not  call  for  bloodshed,  it  just  calls 
for  a  little  plain  downright  common  sense 
among  the  farmers.  It  calls  for  organi¬ 
zation,  it  calls  for  leadership,  a  few  rules 
and  regulations,  and  a  few  hardships,  too, 
but  it  is  well  worth  it. 

What  would  we  give  to  be  able  to  place 
a  fair  price  on  our  own  production?  As 
it  is  we  receive  from  three  mills  on  up 
to  possibly  33  1/3  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 
Is  it  any  wonder  our  floors  are  bare,  our 
fences  worn  out  since  we  quit  making 
rails?  Is  it  any  wonder  our  boys  and 
girls  seek  the  cities?  I  don't  blame  them, 
under  present  conditions.  We  can  preach 
the  glory  and  freedom  of  farm  life ;  the 
glory  and  freedom  of  hard  work  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  there,  but  after  that  the  least 
said  the  better.  Perhaps  one  gets  too 
bitter  or  wrought  up,  but  I  do  long  to 
see  my  people  awake  and  take  what  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


624.  —  One-piece 

Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36.  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  takes  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


417.  Apron  Style. 
Cut  in  sizes  36.  40 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure  Size  36 
requires  or  any 
size  requires  2  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  7%  yds.  of 
braid  or  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


material.  Ten  cents. 


626 


626.  Decidedly  New. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
in.  size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  ribbon  with 
4  yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents 


their  inherited  privileges  and  rights,  that 
is  to  set  the  price  on  their  own  produc¬ 
tion.  Whatever  affects  one  affects  all. 
Anyway  one  lets  the  steam  escape  and 
feels  better. 

Here,  there  and  everywhere  are  many 
conditions  in  life  that  could  be  made  bet¬ 
ter  and  possibly  in  our  Father’s  own  time 
and  own  way  the  change  will  come  about 
if  we  only  trust  Him — but  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment  we  must  place  ourselves  in 
His  hands  and  at  His  disposal,  holding 
nothing  in  reserve,  and  if  my  sympathy 
sometimes  overleaps  the  bounds  of  pro- 
.  priety  and  I  voice  the  urge  of  my  heart, 
it  s  because  I  long  to  see  the  wrongs 
righted,  fair  play  and  justice  to  all  to 
live  and  let  live.  mrs.  d.  b.p. 


Duchess  Potatoes 

To  two  cups  of  hot,  well  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  add  two  tablespoons  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt  and  yolks  of  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten.  Pile  on  an  oiled  baking 
sheet  in  individual  servings,  brush  over 
with  a  beaten  egg  diluted  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  water,  and  brown  to  golden  in  the 
oveu-  MRS.  J,  W.  E. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 


DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  Of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylieacid 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


'Mi 


Your  Guarantee 
of  Better  Mantles^ 

Don’t  Accept  Imitation*— see  that  the 
name  “Coleman”  is  on  all  the  Mantles 
you  buy!  The  genuine  High  Power 
Coleman  Mantles  are  made  especially 
for  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  just  the  right  size,  right 
texture,  right  shape  to  give  you  better 
light  and  longer  service.  ColemanMan- 
tles  give  the  beautiful  brilliance  that 
has  made  these  lamps  and  lanterns 
famous.  Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent. 
Most  economical  mantles  you  can  use 
— best  by  every  test!  Price  only  100 
each.  Buy  them  by  the  box  (1  dozen 
$1) — at  your  dealers. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toeonto,  Canada  (2670) 
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Chase  Tain  Away 
with  CMus ter  ole 

When  winds  blow  raw  and 
chill  and  rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and  muscles, 
rub  on  good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  penetrates  the  skin 
and  goes  down  to  the  seat  of  trouble, 
you  feel  a  gentle,  healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome  relief. 

Better  than  the  old-fashioned  mus¬ 
tard  plaster  Grandma  knew. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds,  rub 
on  Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble; 
keep  a  jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


LUTCH  holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 


KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between 
plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it 
can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  “be  played  with,” 
and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat 
and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own  teeth. 
Why  endure  dropping,  rocking  plates  another 
day  when  Klutcli  will  give  you  instant  relief  ? 
Get  a  box  of  your  druggist  now.  The  price  is 
50  cents.  If  your  druggist  does  not  have 
Klutch  in  stock,  have  him  order  it  for  you. 
If  he  will  not,  don’t  waste  your  money  on  substi¬ 
tutes  but  send  us  60  cents  for  a  box,  postpaid. 


HART  &  CO.,  Box  2018-A,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Callouses 

Corns, "Cal louses.  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
■  wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 


COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  VI. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  SI.,  Fairfield,  la 


MAKE  BIG 

AyC»11!I  money 


NEW  Heatine  IRON 


Heating 

New  invention  now  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  C r  ’  ione 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  Ntt'jDtach- 
ments.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 
sold  24  in  few  hours  spare  time. 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  in  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.®  No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders.  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  Special  OUTFIT  OFFEK.  Write  today 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  171  Iron  St„  AKRON,  OHIO 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cgRSS; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  by  J rer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easiiy^applied. 

SI. OO,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Ciinlon  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Make  Washday 
Easier 

ELECTRIC  SUCTION 

WATER  SYSTEM 

Direct  From  the  Well 

SnrOO  COMPLETE  with 
Motor,  strainer 
i  tl  and  foot  valve 

OPERATING  COST  VERY  LOW 

Automatic ;  Starts  and  Stops 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet 
Over  200  gallons  Per  Hour 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

Set  it  on  the  cellar  floor — 
attach  to  any  light  socket 

Pipe  to  well  and  faucets  and  have 
running  water  in  the  home. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  one  of 
the  Oldest  and  Best  Known 
Water  System  Manufacturers 

THE  MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer 


fix %  yourself 


Cheer  up— now  you  can  mend 
metalware  as  easily  and  per¬ 
fectly  as  a  mechanic!  All  you 
need  is  a  touch  of  heat  and 
Kester  Metal  Mender. 

The  pleasure  of  watchingthe 
bright,  flowing  solder,  plug  a 
hole  or  mend  a  break  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  useful. 

Your  hardware  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  a  can  of  this 
Household  solder* 


ree  sample 
upon  request 


KESTER 
METAL  MENDER 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 
4201-  395  Wrightwood  Ave.,Chicago,U.S.A. 

Est.  1899 
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Cuticura  Soap 

Pure  and  Wholesome 

Keeps  The  Skin  Clear 

Soap,  Ointmant,  Talcum  soldi  everywhere. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

To  Save  Time  in  Cooking 

Every  woman,  no  matter  how  efficiently 
she  manages  her  household,  has  at  times 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  having  visi¬ 
tors  drop  in  for  a  meal  when  she  is  ut¬ 
terly  unprepared.  Sometimes  she  finds  at 
the  last  minute  that  the  supply  of  bread 
is  smaller  than  she  had  thought.  For  such 
times  I  have  several  emergency  jars  that 
,  will  help  me  to  produce  cake  or  biscuits 
!  on  very  short  notice.  This  is  my  plan  : 

I  have  a  gingerbread  recipe,  and  also 
:  one  for  a  plain  cake,  that  calls  for  melted 
j  shortening.  For  this  kind  of  cake  the 
I  sugar  and  shortening  do  not  need  to  be 
mixed.  I  take  all  the  dry  ingredients  that 
the  recipes  call  for,  such  as  flour,  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  and  baking  powder,  and  mix 
and  sift  thoroughly.  I  put  these  blended 
materials  in  cans  with  tight-fitting  lids — 

I  use  empty  coffee  cans — but  fruit  jars 
would  do  just  as  well.  Alongside  of  the 
can  that  contains  the  material  for  the 
gingerbread  I  keep  a  small  can  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  one  of  cooking  oil,  but  butter 
or  lard  can  be  melted  for  the  shortening 
it  it  is  preferred.  Everything  I  need  for 
my  cakes  is  right  there  except  the  milk 
nna  egg's.  The  cakes  do  not  require  the 
yolks  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  be 
beaten  separately,  thus  hastening  their 
preparation.  It  is  the  work  of  only  a 
few  moments  to  break  eggs  in  bowl,  beat 
them  well,  add  the  milk  and  shortening, 
and  lastly  the  dry  ingredients  from  the 
can. 

For  biscuits  I  follow  the  same  plan. 

All  dry  ingredients  are  mixed  together 
and  put  into  the  can.  When  I  am  ready 
to  make  them  I  rub  in  the  shortening,  add 
milk,  cut  out  and  bake.  If  I  am  very 
hurried  I  add  a  little  more  milk  to  the 
biscuits  and  drop  in  pan. 

Each  can  is  labeled  plainly,  and  the 
recipe  for  cake  or  biscuits,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  can. 

Then  when  I  come  to  use  them  I  do  not 
need  to  waste  time  looking  for  the  recipe 
to  tell  me  how  many  eggs  or  how  much 
milk  or  shortening  I  need.  Then,  too, 
when  I  refill  my  cans  with  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  I  do  as  soon  as  possible, 
my  recipe  is  again  at  hand. 

After  I  paste  the  recipe  on  the  can  I 
brush  it  over  with  shellac  or  transparent 
varnish  to  make  it  waterproof.  I  also 
i  paste  on  the  outside  of  my  ice  cream 
i  freezer  a  paper  with  the  proper  amounts 
!  marked  on  it  of  ice  and  salt  for  freezing 
Packing.  This  is  something  I  have 
difficulty  in  remembering,  probably  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  make  it  regularly.  I  also 
paste  on  the  freezer  the  ice  cream  mixture 
I  most  frequently  use.  I  waterproof 
these  in  the  same  way  as  the  recipes  on 
the  cans. 

For  freezing  ice  cream  I  take  eight 
measures  of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  If  I  pack 
for  a  short  time  I  use  four  measures  of 
ice  to  one  of  salt;  but  if  it  is  to  remain 
packed  for  some  time  I  use  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  for  freezing. 

The  recipe  I  use  for  gingerbread  is: 

.Mix  1  cup  of  sugar,  2%  cups  flour,  2 
i  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  *4  teaspoon  cloves,  and  y2  teaspoon 
each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon.  The  liquid 
ingredients  are  one  cup  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
usses,  one-third  cup  melted  shortening, 
and  two  eggs. 

Plain  Cake :  Mix  together  one  scant 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  pinch  of 
i  salt,  and  iy2  teaspoons  of  baking  pow- 
|  der.  The  liquid  ingredients  are — one  egg, 
y2  cup  sweet  milk,  one  tablespoon  melted 
shortening,  and  flavor. 

Biscuits :  Two  cups  flour,  four  tea- 
,  spoons  baking  powder,  and  y2  teaspoon 
salt,  mixed  thoroughly.  Add  two  large 
tablespoons  shortening  and  %  cup  of 
milk.  ^  More  milk  should  be  added  if  drop 
biscuits  are  desired,  ellen  johnston. 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle* 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain* 
Over  a  million  satisfied  user*.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets*  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25« 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

•  WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

_ _ 88  Clark  Building _ Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  praetical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j! 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  I  YELL  AVENUE _ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


To  Prevent  Chapped  Hands 

t  Every  year  there  is  mention  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  elsewhere  of  remedies  for 
chapped  hands,  but  rarely  of  a  preven¬ 
tive.  An  old-fashioned,  but  effective  help 
in  keeping  the  hands  smooth,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  is  the  use  of  vinegar 
diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  soft 
water,  or  more,  if  the  vinegar  be  extreme¬ 
ly  strong.  This  should  be  applied  to 
the  hands  each  time  they  have  been  in 
suds,  or  washed  with  soap.  A  glass  of 
this  mildly  acid  wash  may  be  kept  near 
the  wash  basin,  so  that  the  hands  may  be 
lightly  rubbed  with  it,  with  almost  no  "loss 
of  time,  just  before  they  are  dried  on  a 
towel.  Further  drying  over  heat  is  also 
a  good  thing.  The  two  main  causes  of 
chapped  hands  are  dampness  of  the  skin, 
and  alkali  in  soap.  The  acid  wash  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  alkali,  but  if  the  hands  have 
become  roughened,  a  valuable  first  aid 
in  restoring  smoothness  is  Indian  meal 
mixed  with  very  fine  shavings  of  castile 
or  other  mild  soap.  This  has  almost  a 
magical  effect  in  softening  and  wdiiten- 
ing  the  skin,  but  it  should  always  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  vinegar  treatment  and 
thorough  drying,  grace  a.  Timmerman. 


‘duif  a  Studebaher direct from  the'Mahsf 


Molasses  Cookies 

One  eup  each  of  molasses,  sugar  and 
sour  milk;  three-quar  ts  cup  of  lard, 
salt,  one  small  teaspoon  ginger,  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  flour  to  mix  a  stiff  dough 
with  tablespoon,  so  the  spoon  will  stand 
up  in  dough.  Mix,  let  stand  until  cold 
overnight  is  best.  These  are  nice. 

MRS.  C,  T, 


Down 


INCLUDED  WITH¬ 
OUT  EXTRA  COST 
WATCH  CHAIN 

For  a  limited  time  we 
areofferinga  beautiful 
Watch  Chain  FREE. 
Write  now  while  offer 
lasts. 


Just  $1.00 !  The  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments* 
You  get  the  famous  Studebaker,  21  Jewel  Watch — 
Insured  for  a  lifetime — direct  from  the  maker  at  lowest 
prices  ever  named  on  equal  quality.  Send  at  once 
for  FREE  Book  of  Advance  Watch  Styles. 

2,1  <Jewel 

Studebaker 

-the  Insured  Watch 

Choice  of  60  latest,  thin  model,  Art  Beauty  Cases  in  yellow  gold,  green 
gold  or  white  gold  effects;  8  adjustments,  including  heat,  cold,  isochron- 
ism  and  5  positions.  Direct  to  you  from  the  factory— the  greatest  watch 
value  in  America  today  I 

fnr  Stvlf*  RnnTcf  Send  at  once  and  get  a  copy  of 
VV11LC  JUI  Otyie  COOK.  this  book  — FREEl  See  the 

newest,  beautiful,  advance  styles  in  Studebaker  Art  Beauty  Cases  and 
Dials.  Read  how  you  can  buy  a  21  Jewel  Studebaker  Insured  Watch  direct 
from  the  maker — save  big  money — and  pay  for  it  while  you  are  using  it. 
Write  for  our  Free  Book.  It  will  post  you  on  watch  styles  and  watch 
values.  Send  coupon  at  once.  Get  Free  Chain  offer  today  while  it  lasts. 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  E-752  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address :  Windsor,  Ontario 

! Mail  Coupon for  Ree  Book 

■STUDEBAKER  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  E-752  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  of  Advance  Watch  | 


Styles  and  particulars  of  your  $1.00  down  offer. 


Name.. 


Address. 


City. 


..State. 
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Jhe  mustard  with 

the  better  flavor 


See  what  a  difference  this  mel¬ 
low,  delicious  Gulden’s  makes 
in  your  enjoyment  of  food.  It’s 
Zestful  but  not  harsh  or  biting. 
Made  from  the  world’s  finest 
mustard  seeds,  chock  full  of  rare, 
distincti  ve  flavor .  Mixed  in  spot- 
less  kitchens.  It  sharpens  appe*~ 
t ite  and  aids  digestion. 


gulden's 

mustard 


Ifyour  grocer  hasn’t  Gulden’®, 
send  i  o  cents  forz-oz.  sample  bot¬ 
tle  and  book, “Seasoning Secrets’* 
with  53  new  recipes.  Or  send 
for  free  recipe  book  only. 
Charles  Gulden* 

Inc.,  Dept.  E-S 
52,  Elizabeth  St., 

New  York  City. 


It 

is 

better. 

taste  it 
I  and  see 

N— — l y 

READY  TO  USE 


tm 


ONE  DIAL 

Built  to  look  like  and  CONTROL 


-30DaysFtvef 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE*  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyer* 
Radl°  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  set*-?o  venth 
J»!SS09dU*  y.ear-  ManV  satisfied  users  in  every 
or  c?*i5?,on  bf,n«s  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  set9  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  -POWERFUL 

s»AD RAcow*r 

.solid  «?„"  D.«n.  reuort .  Miraco  Radio*  get yrcgnm* Coast  to  C«ut,  alao  Can- 


Miraco 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  8c 
.CLEAR 


,  VT1  “v.®  Veara  J&uroDe.  s.  America.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco  with  smalirh^ 

Long  ^wlRFUL6lSTAjicE^GlrrlI^SS^£-  CLEAREST  TON  VoST 

Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  teSe^and  fully  grou^nteed' 

whoElesaLlE  °ur  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  */al 

WHOLESALE  .  |SEND  NO  MONEY!  &*"?0rmake  Uttra-S 

■  .  ,  _  much  money  $  ^  *— 

"aw a  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  ySOir 

AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (not  illus.)  is  marvel-  # 

■  oua  value  in  a  biar  Guaranteed  6-tube,  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

Pioneer.Builders  of  SetJ~ 

1  SSS-CMraco  Bide.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

send  free  literature*  AM  AZIN  Q 
SPECIAL  OFFER,  tvetimoay  of  users,  etc*  — 


to  turn  for  all 
-  programs. 

Sent  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  6 ’s  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  itn- 

Srovements  at 
>w«r  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine  —  — 

Bak elite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully; 
finished  m  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  f  too  a  NAME: 


PRICES 

to  user-agents 
who  show  the 
eet.to  friends 

DEALERS 
WRITE! 


ff  “ - -  GOHIOB,  ICHLUrOH  1  LOO  a 

/  numerous  to  mention)  of  high-priced  sets.  I 

send  for  Amazing  Low-Unitune’’ Price  | 


ADDRESS! 
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Healthy  Teats  and  Udder 


The  easy  milker  is  usually  the 
profitable  milker.  Much  of  the 
holding  back  of  milk  is  due  to 
lack  of  care  of  the  udder  and 
teats.  It  pays  to  go  after  the 
extra  quarts  by  giving  constant 
care  to  even  the  ‘Tittle’’  hurts 
that  make  the  cow  nervous  and 
restless. 

Bag  Balm  has  a  permanent 
place  in  thousands  of  cow  barns, 
because  it  keeps  the  delicate 
udder  and  teat  tissues  free  from 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  cuts,  bruises,  chaps,  cracked 
teats,  etc.  All 
sores  or  conges¬ 
tion  are  quickly 
eliminated  by  this 
great  penetrat¬ 
ing,  healing  oint- 
'  ment .  Most 
troubles  are 
healed  by  Bag 
Balm  between 


milkings — it  acts  like  magic. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean  and 
pleasant  to  use.  Nothing  in 
it  to  taint  the  milk ;  it  penetrates 
at  once  to  the  injured  part 
and  restores  the  tissues  to  nor¬ 
mal.  A  wonderful  healer  for  any 
sort  of  skin  trouble  or  animal 
sore— hundreds  of  uses  on  the 
farm. 

Big  10-ounce  can,  only  60c 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  order  from  us. 
Ask  for  free  booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles.” 

w  Make  a  note 

A  I  now  to  put  Bag 

*  Balm  on  the  job 
of  keeping  your 
cows  milking 
easily  and  liber¬ 
ally.  It  pays  its 


cost  every  day  in 
the  average  dairy. 


“MADE  BY  THE  . 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LyndonviUe,  Vt. 


STOVERn 

Saw-Frames' 

for  Use  with 

Tractors 


Use  your  tractor  the  year 
.round.  With  a  Stover 
Saw-Frame  you  can 
easily  do  so.  Models  designed  for  use  with  Ford- 
sons,  or  10-20  McCormick-Deering  tractors.  Take 
the  saw  to  the  wood.  Avoid  double  handling.  No 
holes  to  drill— no  bolts  to  remove.  Steel  braces  carry  all 
the  strain. 

FREE  Booklet! 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

L  1401  Lake  Street  Freeport.  III.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 


Best  Feed  Grinder 

^  Kelly  Duplex  Mills  are  made  with  a 

double  set  of  burrs.  Do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Require  25  per  cent  less  power. 
Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn 
in  shucks,  sheaf  oats.  Soy  Bean 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  grrain. 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Big  Money  Maker 

Save  one-half  your  feed.  Easily 
operated.  All  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Any  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  farm  engines  and 
—  — — — - .  tractors.  Catalog  free. 

Duplex  Mill  &Mfg.Co.,  Dept.  20,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  be  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  383 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


$320  PROFIT  ,S,ls 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  160  tools.  Profit,  $3  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $50  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL,  Blissfield,  Micb. 


Your  cows  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  when  you  feed  B-B 
(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Coughing  Hogs 

I  have  some  hogs  about  six  months 
old.  They  have  had  a  severe  cough  for 
about  three  months.  They  do  not  eat 
well  and  of  course  do  not  thrive. 

Maryland.  w.  D.  8. 

Cough  is  mei'ely  a  symptom  of  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  some 
part  of  the  breathing  apparatus  and  in 
itself  does  not  constitute  a  disease.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  exe- 
aet  cause  of  the  irritation  or  inflamma¬ 
tion,  if  that  proves  possible,  and  some¬ 
times  the  problem  is  rather  difficult  to 
solve.  To  help  you  make  the  decision  or 
diagnosis  it  may  be  said  that  in  little  pigs 
dust  in  the  bedding  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  cough  and  it  may  even  induce 
fatal  pneumonia.  Oat  straw  and  chaff 
are  most  likely  to  contain  dust  in  injuri¬ 
ous  quantity  and  should  not  be  utilized 
as  bedding  or  litter  for  sows  and  pigs. 

In  Virginia  a  veterinarian  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  from  cough  among  pigs 
and  death  from  pneumonia  as  a  result  in 
a  majority  of  the  bad  cases.  He  submit¬ 
ted  the  matter  to  us  and  when  in  answer 
to  our  inquiry  lie  stated  that  the  pigs 
were  bedded  with  peanut  (“goober”) 
straw  we  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
dust  from  that  straw  as  the  cause.  The 
goober  straw  was  discarded  '  and  cough 
and  losses  ceased. 

Exposure  to  cold  drafts  and  lying  in 
wet  or  damp  beds  or  sleeping  in  an  old 
straw  stack  or  hay  stack  bottom  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  inciting  cause  of  coughs 
and  colds  in  pigs  and  some  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  even  of  pneumo¬ 
nia  may  result.  Pigs  always  should  have 
dry,  clean,  draftless  and  dustless  sleeping 
places.  In  Summer  they  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  provided  with  clean,  sanitary 
colony  houses  on  new  seeding  with  their 
dams  and  should  be  allowed  to  graze  a 
succession  of  green  crops,  preferably  le¬ 
gumes. 

Coughs  and  colds  will  then  be  much 
less  likely  to  occur  and  cause  stunting 
or  fatalities. 

That  is  equally  true  of  so-called  “hog 
flu”  (influenza).  That  disease  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  troublesome  cough  in  pigs 
and  grown  hogs  and  may  cause  5  per 
cent,  of  fatalities,  if  the  conditions  are 
unfavorable.  The  losses  are  negligible 
when  the  pigs  can  be  given  a  dry,  clean, 
roomy  pen  in  a  sunny  house  and  be  there 
protected  from  damp  and  drafts  and  dust. 
It  may  be  that  your  pigs  are  affected 
with  “flu.”  If  so  the  most  important 
thing  will  be  to  provide  them  with  new, 
sanitary  sleeping  and  living  quarters 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  mentioned.  There  is  no 
specific  remedy  for  the  disease  which  is 
indicated  by  coughing,  running  at  the 
eyes  and  nose  and  more  or  less  fever  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Weakness  and  emacia¬ 
tion  ensue. 

The  following  medicine  has,  however, 
proved  popular  as  it  has  given  fair  results 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  and  may 
be  tried  for  your  pigs,  if  they  seem  to 
have  “flu” :  Mix  together  1  pint  of 
guiacol  compound  and  1  pint  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  and  3  quarts  of  water. 
Of  this  give  one-half  teaspoonful,  once 
daily  on  the  feed,  for  each  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  of  the  pigs.  Also  keep  the 
living  quarters  clean  and  dry  and  keep 
the  pigs  out  of  mud,  wallows  and  all  wet 
or  filthy  places.  When  pigs  have  been 
grazing  old  pastures,  long  used  by  hogs, 
they  often  become  infested  with  lung 
worms  and  cough  is  then  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  symptom.  The  cough  is  croupy  in 
character  and  the  pigs  bring  up  phlegm  in 
which  will  be  found  eggs  or  worms. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  certain  rem¬ 
edy  for  lung  worms  in  pigs,  but  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  may  try  the  effects  of  tracheal 
(windpipe)  injections  of  a  chloroform 
mixture.  When  one  is  not  sure  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  cough  in  pigs  it  is  well 
to  give  the  animals  a  mixture  of  half  a 
pound  of  chlorid  of  ammonia,  two  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  of  licorice  root  and  half 
gallon  of  water.  The  dose  is  two  to  four 
teaspoonfuls,  per  auimal,  given  once  or 
twice  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Fleming’s 

Guaranteed  Remedies 


Neglect  to  treat  a  sick  animal  properly 
ana  serious  results  follow.  When  the  first 
sign  of  sickness  comes  among  your  stock — 
treat  it.  _  You  can  keep  your  stock  well  and 
full  of  vitality  if  you  use  Fleming’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Remedies. 

Money  Back  Of  They  Fail 

Most  diseases  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are 
successfully  treated.  In  use  for  over  30  years.  No 
experience  necessary.  Directions  are  complete  and 
easy  to  follow.  Fleming’s  Remedies 

Cost  Little  But  Get  Big  Results 

Fistula  and  Roll  Evil — 10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  each  year  with  Fleming’s  Fistoform. 
Send  $2.50  for  a  bottle,  postpaid. 

Bone  Spavin  —  No  matter  how  old  the  case  or 
how  lame  the  horse,  use  Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste.  One  application  usually 
enough.  $2  a  bottle  postpaid. 

Lump  Jaw — The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treatment 
for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle.  Fleming’s  Actinoform 
$2.50  a  bottle  postpaid. 

Heaves — Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse 
worth  its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Use 
Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders.  $1.00  per 
package  postpaid. 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM— Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bono 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone,  . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints $2.00 

LlNlMEI.r — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  Indigestion,  etc . S1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER — Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations .  .50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions, Wire  Cuts.Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 
CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 2!^  Lbs . 85 

•  4  44  44  5  LJjS . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Menln  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’9 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are. 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money  ,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case. We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

FLEMING  BROS.  Yards^CHlCAGO 


Let’s  kill  the 
THIEVING  RATS 


CYANOGAS  A -Dust  kills  rats 
quickly,  cheaply  and  surely,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  bother.  A  small 
quantity  applied  to  the  rat -holes 
w  ith  a  Cyanogas  Duster  gives  off  a 
poison  gas  that  reaches  them  where 
they  live.  They  cannot  dodge  it. 

Kill  them  with 


"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them.” 


Just  as  effective  against  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels  and  moles. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Sent  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  52 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 


511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,N.Y. 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Caring  for  Twin  Lambs 

I  have  a  flock  of  ewes  that  had  many 
twins  last  year,  and  we  lost  money.  I 
expect  them  to  commence  lambing  soon. 
I  wish  to  know  what  to  feed  the  young 
lambs  if  the  mother  does  not  have  milk 
enough.  Sheep  are  rather  high  here,  and 
some  of  my  flock  are  old.  I  have  nice 
Jersey  milk  but  should  I  reduce  it? 
Should  I  put  molasses  or  anything  with 
it?  How  much  and  bow  often  should 
they  be  fed  ?  w.  h.  b. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 

The  information  in  the  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  is  rather  meager  for  me  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer.  The  breed  of  sheep 
makes  considerable  difference.  With  de¬ 
laine  merinos  most  farmers  at  this  time 
of  year  kill  one  lamb  and  raise  the  other, 
one  good  strong  lamb  being  better  than 
two  stunted  ones.  At  this  time  of  year 
it  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposition  to 
raise  a  merino  lamb  on  milk.  My  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  give  the  milk  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  a  little  at  a  time ;  not  over 
two  ounces  and  often  —  say  every  two 
hours.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  lamb 
warm.  Young  lambs  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  pneumonia.  Not  running  with  the 
mother  and  lying  down  alone  they  catch 
cold  quickly  and  die. 

Coarse  breeds  are  more  hardy ;  that  is 
the  lambs  are.  I  am  assuming  from  the 
fact  that  twins  are  prevalent  th^t  your 
sheep  are  either  coarse  or  at  least  half- 
breeds.  Twins  are  common  with  them, 
and  they  •  should  be  able  to  raise  two 
lambs  each.  If  you  are  expecting  lambs 
soon  of  course  you  have  prepared  for  it 
by  feeding  and  caring  for  them  well.  The 
ewes  should  be  eating  now  at  least  a  pint 
per  day  each  of  corn,  oats  and  bran  in 
about  equal  proportions  by  measure. 
Watch  the  droppings  carefully.  If  they 
seem  a  trifle  costive  or  feverish  add  more 
bran,  too  loose  lessen  the  amount  of  bran. 
Plenty  of  clean  ea-rly-cut  hay  with  drink- 
ing  water  and  a  high  and  dry  place  to 
sleep.  They  should  also  have  a  dry  run 
so  as  to  get  plenty  of  exercise.  After  the 
lambs  some  cottonseed  meal  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  added  to  the  above  ration  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  before.  The  grain 
ration  can  and  should  be  increased  some¬ 
what.  A  quart  a  day  each  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  excessive. 

With  sheep  in  excellent  condition  you 
should  have  few  to  raise  by  hand.  When 
the  lambs  are  a  month  old  a  creep  may 
be  made,  that  is  a  fence  with  interstices 
large  enough  for  the  lambs  to  crawl 
through  and  not  large  enough  for  the 
sheep.  A  trough  with  a  mixture  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  oats  and  bran  with  perhaps  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  on  top  will  soon  get 
them  eating  and  will  help  to  keep  them 
growing.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  them 
growing.  A  stunted  lamb  is  a  poor 
thing.  If  you  do  have  some  to  raise  by 
hand  they  will  require  about  the  same 
treatment  as  the  fine  wools.  It  is  as  im¬ 
portant  not  to  overfeed  as  to  feed  too 
little.  After  the  lambs  are  coming  well 
I  usually  teach  them  to  drink.  It  is 
usually  not  much  trouble.  It  is  a  joy 
forever  to  see  in  response  to  a  call  sev¬ 
eral  lusty  lambs  coming  with  rush,  drop¬ 
ping  on  their  knees  and  sliding  the  last 
few  feet  to  the  dish  and  fighting  over  the 
last  drops,  and  one  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  trouble  they  have  been. 

Remember  that  all  sheep  are  dainty 
feeders  and  all  grains  or  hay  fed  should 
be  clean  and  free  from  mold.  J.  c.  c. 


Squash  Seeds  for  Hogs 

On  page  1488  you  say  pumpkin  and 
squash  make  good  feed  for  hogs  and 
cows,  but  advise  taking  out  the  seeds. 
While  you  do  not  say  so  I  presume  you 
do  not  feed  the  seeds.  I  do  not  think 
you  need  have  any  fear  in  feeding  the 
seeds  to  hogs.  I  have  fed  tons  of  squash 
seed  to  hogs  with  good  results.  A  large 
packing  company  is  located  about  one- 
fourth  mile  from  me,  and  during  the 
World  War  they  canned  squash  and  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  (rind  and 
seeds).  We  found  very  little  of  feeding 
value  in  the  rind;  hogs  would  not  eat  it, 
but  would  hunt  for  the  seeds.  We  fed  as 
much  as  a  double  wagon  load  a  day  to 
about  120  hogs  (Spring  pigs).  These 


pigs  were  grown  on  condensed  milk  and 
horse  meat,  and  what  green  stuff  I  could 
get,  rape,  clover,  grass,  cornstalk,  and 
when  they  -were  canning  corn  I  fed  cobs, 
but  had  to  watch  them  closely  or  they 
would  over-eat  and  scour.  My  condensed 
milk  came  from  a  condensery  which  wTas 
nearby.  At  times  they  operated  a  day 
and  night  gang,  and  as  much  of  the  milk 
came  in  by  railroad  some  of  it  was  so 
acid  it  spoiled  in  condensing.  The  city 
forbid  them  dumping  it  into  the  sewer, 
and  as  it  made  good  hog  feed  they  were 
glad  to  have  me  cart  it  away.  This  milk 
■  was  usually  thick,  like  cottage  cheese, 
could  be  shoveled  into  a  wagon  box. 
Sometime  they  would  call  me  in  the  night 
to  get  a  load  of  curd  away,  for  they  were 
anxious  to  have  it  taken  away  for  fear 
it  might  in  some  way  get  into  some  good 
milk  and  spoil  more  milk.  The  supply 
of  milk  was  very  irregular,  and  would 
not  be  fed  to  advantage,  but  pieced  out 
with  tankage. 

My  best  feed  was  horse  meat.  One  of 
the  horse  jockeys  bought  old  horses  for 
what  the  hides  were  worth,  slaughtered 
them,  took  the  hide  off  and  the  hogs  did 
the  rest.  I  was  surprised  one  Spring 
when  I  burned  the  bones  to  find  I  had 
over  100  liorseheads.  Horse  hides  are 
so  clieay  "nw  there  are  very  few  killed 
for  the  hides. 

I  have  told  you  what  the  pigs  were 
fed  on  before  and  during  the  time  I  fed 
the  squash  seed.  Whether  that  would 
make  any  difference  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  we  fed  them  as  long  as  they  lasted ; 
for  six  or  seven  seasons.  They  have  not 
canned  squash  lately,  as  there  was  no 
money  in  it,  $6  a  ton ;  we  used  to  get 
$11*  F.  g.  B. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Our  experience  has  been 
with  pumpkin  seeds.  These  may  have  a 
quality  different  from  that  of  squash.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  pumpkin  seed  af¬ 
fected  the  kidneys  quite  freely.  In  medi-_ 
cine  these  seeds  are  often  used  for  ex¬ 
pelling  tapeworms. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Dec.  27,  1926 : 

Market,  slow ;  few  buyers  present. 
Beef  steers,  steady  with  week’s  close  of 
25  to  50c  higher  compared  with  previous 
week ;  good  and  choice  grades  showing 
maximum  advances ;  early  top,  $9.75 ; 
average  weight,  1,320  lbs. ;  some  held 
above  jj>10.25 ;  bulk  of  early  sales,  $8.75 
to  $9.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cut¬ 
ters,  steady.  Stockers  and  feeders,  slow ; 
few  country  inquiries ;  offerings  mostly 
on  plainish  order.  Calves,  steady ;  top 
vealers,  $15.50. 

Hogs,  firm ;  good  demand ;  top  west¬ 
erns,  $13.75;  bulk,  $13.25  to  $13.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  24, 
1926 :  Cattle,  S3  cars,  containing  2,187 
head ;  109  head  trucked  in  from  nearby ; 
total  cattle,  2,296  head,  68  calves,  658 
hogs,  148  sheep.  Compared  with  previous 
week  :  Cattle,  115  cars,  containing  3,006 
head,  234  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle, 
3,239  head,  108  calves,  1,674  hogs,  62 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.50 ;  good, 
$8.75  to  $9.50 ;  medium,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ; 
common,  $6.50  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Choice.  $7  to  $8 ;  good,  $6  to 
$7  ;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  common,  $4.75 
to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  good, 
$8  to  $8.50 ;  medium,  $6.25  to  $8 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $6.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  good,  $4.75 
to  $6 ;  medium,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  common, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.75 
to  $3.50. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers.  —  Choice, 
$8  to  $8.75 ;  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6 
to  $7 ;  common,  $4.75  to  $6. 

Calves. — Choice,  $13  to  $16.50 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $16.50  to  $13 ;  common,  $4.50  to 
$10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweight,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75 ;  mediumweight,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75 ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.50;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $12.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED* 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  corn,  77c ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  straw,  $10  to  $12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $39  to  $40;  shorts, 
$41  to  $42 ;  hominy,  $41  to  $42 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $45  to  $46 ;  linseed,  $54.50  to 
$55.50 ;  gluten,  $39  to  $40 ;  ground  oats, 


$43  to  $44 ;  Alfalfa,  regular.  $40  to  $41 ; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  18  per 
cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  20  per  cent,  $41  to  $42 ; 
24  per  cent,  $44  to  $45 ;  25  per  cent,  $47 
to  $48 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $44  to 
$45 ;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25,  1927.  —  Poultry  Short 
Course,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-14. — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

Jan.  17-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  19. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  show,  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

January  19-20.  —  Swine,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  extension  sale  at  annual  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  sale  times  of  the  various 
breeds:  Berkshires,  9.  A.  M.,  Jan.  19; 
Poland  Chinas,  12.30  P.  M.,  Jan.  19; 
Chester  Whites,  3  P.  M.,  Jan  19 ;  Durocs, 
9.30  A.  M.,  Jan.  20. 

May  7. — Guernseys.  First  annual  sale, 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


Young  Mrs.  Green  (at  bank-teller’s 
window)  :  “I  wish  to  open  an  account 
here.”  Teller:  “Very  well,  madam.  How 
much  do  you  want  to  deposit?”  Mrs. 
Green  :  “Why,  nothing.  I  want  .to  draw 
out  $40.” — Boston  Transcript. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmesd's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silver-wood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple _ 

Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  Wjtw/(  0/URT  FiulMS  ,2  *.  tU  ti.,  Pklla.,  Ps 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


DOGS 


Notice!  Notice!  Poultrymen  pohe^m^teb 

laying  pullets.  Female  police,  15  laying  pullets,  Airedales 
3  months,  15  laying  pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS, Medway,  Mast. 


English  Setter  Pups  for  Sale 

PHILIP  FLOOD  YOUNGSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


‘YOU  NEED  HELP” 


You  will  milk  cows  730 
times  in  1927.  buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 
cows  this  summer,  natural  heeler  from  proven  workers 

GEO.  BOOKMAN  -  .  MARATHON,  Ji.  Y. 


Black  CPAUICI  PUPQ  Intelligent  and  beautiful,  also 
Cocker  wiMIllEL  rUIO  one  litter  brown  pups.  Males, 
$10.50,  females,  $6.50.  O.  II.  KII.EY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  POLICE  PUPPIES  ,“ddS 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  HILLSDALE,  N.  V. 


Degisteratle  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  Wanderful  specimen*, 
d  $100 — ether*  less.  Scottish  Terriers.  TAB0B0ALE,  Dover  Plains,  N.  1. 


ucui^i  cvu  vuiuc  a  lajrise  me  iifviMiouiiic  aUU  Illlclll^cl 

*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  l*i 

AIDFRAI  PC  The  all-around  dog.  A11  ages.  Will  shi 

HIHCUMLCJ  c.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  Madison.  H. 

FOR  C  AI  F  PE0ISREE0  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP: 

*  CJ/IAjIj  Beautiful.  Females,  $10;  male 
$15.  E.  I>.  Ueeamer,  K.  K,  1>.  2,  Box  56.  Kingston,  N.  V 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *4.50  each”  7  to  8  weeks 
,S4'7.^  .each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old 
*5  75  each  We  have  au  extra  nice  selection  at  prlsem’ 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pig” 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  hack  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shippif| 
ciates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled.  P 

A*  J*k,LUX'  2®6  Washington  Street,  WOBURN.  MASS 

lief.  Tanners  Jiat  1  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


SALES  4  BREEDS 

30  Head  Bred  Sows  of  Each  Breed 

Berks  hi  res -9.00  A.M.  Poland  Cbinas-12.30  P  M. 
Chester  Whites-3  P.M—JANUARY  19 
Durocs— 9.30  A.M.-JANUARY  30 

An  A°/!p5'?lnitL,to  buy  the  best  at  Public  Sale 
All  Sales  will  be  held  in  Duco  Building 

a  HF';rr-'i!'?'tiaL0KS\at1d!ess  r,  Cameron  Street 

s  R,a;S”bS)  ^  r». 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 

numb’er  *0  o”^8  ”W'  Prie<?  each.  "ship*  an  y 

numbei.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

IV.  J.  DAIl.EY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


ID  U ROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


—  ing. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son 


All  ages  for  s  a  i  „, 

Merrlileid,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROCS  0ri°Br«ddnu!sation 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY^  N.  Y. 


TT-vr-T^U^lr:Ya's  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

WM  Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WM.  K.  HILL,  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  Rooking  o^lor  bred  sows  tog=in  jS5 

CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOUDIAND  FARM 


Spring  boars.  Sept.  pigs. 
Big  type  with  quality, 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  1  r*  n/>  m  ~ 

BIG  TYPE  0.1.  C.  BOARS  c°rldi 

Champion  Strain.  Weight  100  to  125eacli  nriV.e  ^ 
led  registered  sows,  $75,  VERHOH  LAFLER.  Middlesex.  N.""V 

o.  i.  c.  g 'visits  iaass’isK 

berkshires 

■»»  i.™  I'KuSl ££ 

J.  C  Set  Sp  P*We11  Jnnctlon  «».■),  N.  Y. 

_ _  ’  0|)-  _ Jimmy  Dod&e,  Mgr. 

POLAND  CHINA  BIG  TYPE 

s*"'“ 


. ’  spring  gilts  and  faJi 

J>ream,  Gettysburg;,  I*a, 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

breeding”81-8’ 

Large  Berkshires  SS 


[  **♦  MISCELLANEOUS  [ 


Ferrets  forkimnprats,i, 

i  ui  I  Glo  ing  rabbits  and  o 

game.  Males,  $5.00 

mum5  Pair’  *10!  Yearlin; 
SlaiS.s-  special  rat  catcl 
$8.00  each.  Will  ship  C 

W  A1' peck'  £°°k  free 
w.  a.  PECK  New  London  c 


.  FERRETS  E, ther  c.olor  or  sex. 

1  hiuikig  gleSi  Pau.s  0r  dozeu 

Price  list  free.  Booklet  lO  ermta 
C.  II.  KEEFEK  &  CO.  Gree^ch,  I 


CATTLE 


Carload  Grade  Guernseys,  Fresh 
or  bprmgers  Carload  Grade  Hol- 
stems,  1*  resh  or  Springers.  All 

6E0.  11.  HALLEY  BECK,  T^Hndnon  TuE^lf'  ATHENS,  N.  Y 

BUY  COWS  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload^iuernsevs  r  anii 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers  y8’  y  i,ng;s’ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAKEE,  VERMONT 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  and^E.^ER*  iutLL 

FOR  SAI  F  registered  jersey  bull 

fern’s  H^,mr  of  fff 

Elm  Place.  Mo.  581397.  Bo™  March  lth  ,.  ‘  of 

STTNCLIFF  CORPORATION,  Derby,**  Erie  ^Countyf y! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hors. 

otoek  of  all  ages  for  s-il«  ® 

DELAWARE  LAND  8  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

50  SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALEl0  Xmas 

S60,  *65,  *75.  PONY  FARM.  C ORTL AND,” OHIO 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES10 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old,  bred  to  registered 

BLACK  FACED  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

lataq;  hnqmrtetions?8  No\>ettei^n  U^S^^M^offe61118'?^ 

entire  only  Wilipt  Pnnj.n  ofter — sale 

y‘  WUIet  Randall,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

ReN!ins->6NoSH«.?Psu!!,'R^R*M’  18  months.  “Iroquois 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Teat  in  if  OT 

Normal  (Mi 

Resting  Suction  Wgj 

Position  Applied  _  , 

Milk  Complete 
Relief 


Flowing 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken 
071  the  farm  of  Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 


Dairymen  Say 
It’s  the  Perfect 


Si  TTlii&s  tfu  Cows  CCcsn 


Teat  Cup 


“I  have  now  used  the  Burrell  Milker  five  years 
without  missing  a  single  milking.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  the  Burrell  leaves  no  hand  strip¬ 
ping.  And  if  there  is  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has 
sore  teats,  she  can  be  milked  with  the  machine 
without  trouble.  It  seems  the  Burrell  Teat  Cup 
is  perfect.” — Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 


THE  strongest  clrims  for  the  Burrell  Milker  are  made  by  Burrell 
users.  Thousands  of  them  summarize  their  experience  and  ex¬ 
press  their  praise  of  the  Burrell  Milker  in  the  single  sentence  — 

“It  M  ilks  the  Cows  C  lean”.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  milks  the  cows  clean 
is  the  Burrell  Air -Cushion  Teat  Cup. 

It  Cushions  Teats  with  Air 

The  vacuum  suck  pulls  the  air 
out  of  the  air  reservoir,  at  the 
top  of  the  cup,  over  the  square 
shoulder,  creating  an  air  cush¬ 
ion  which  supports  the  teat. 

Between  sucks  air  returns  to 
the  air  reservoir,  thus  giving 
complete  relief.  The  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup — made 
of  pure  nickel  silver — has  no  dangerous  rubber 
linings.  It  is  simple,  sanitary — and  comfortable. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller ,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow; 
(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation — these  four  exclusive  features  make 
the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 


Clean 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean  —  and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  —  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy- 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
M ilk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 


. . ii - (Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today  J 

r/  D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC 


20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 

His  post  office  is . .  State  . . 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . 


V 


1  do* not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whof/milk 


My  post  office  is .  State . 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 

-It'S 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


OOL 


Soothing 
Healing  Ointment 
That  Works  Like  Magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  of 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  goronajssoid  % 

from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins^  $1 .25* 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we’ll  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y .  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Champion  Ton  Litter 

j  Quite  a  number  of  people  have  asked 
jus  about  what  is  known  as  the  world's 
champion  ton  litter.  This  name  would 
give  very  little  information  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  but  we  have  found  that  this 
litter  represented  17  pigs  which  weighed 
5.117  lbs.  at  six  months  old.  This  litter 
was  produced  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  by  the  W. 
T.  Rawleigli  Company.  The  breed  was 
Poland  China  and  it  is  said  that  this  is 
the  greatest  weight  ever  attained  by  a 
single  litter  of  pigs  so  far  as  any  record 
goes. 

The  picture  shows  three  barrows  from 
this  litter.  These  are  said  to  be  typical 
specimens  of  the  hog  and  these  three  har¬ 
rows  weighed  330,  337  and  340  lbs.  live 
weight.  That  is  figuring  weight  at  six 
months  old.  They  certainly  are  remark¬ 
ably  well  shaped  and  uniform  hogs. 

All  through  the  West  and  in  some  of 
the  Eastern  States,  too,  farmers  and 
breeders  have  been  interested  in  trying 
to  produce  pigs  that  will  weigh  200  lbs. 
at  six  months,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  ton  litters.  That 
is,  single  litters  of  varying  size  that  will 


done?  He  does  it  now  in  the  morning 
after  milking,  but  1  should  think  that 
the  cow  should  be  brushed  or  washed  off 
before.  a.  r. 

The  production  of  clean  milk  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  accomplish,  but  it  requires 
that  considerable  attention  be  paid  to  de¬ 
tails.  In  order  to  get  best  results  the 
caretaker  of  a  cow  or  the  stableman 
should  systematize  his  work  with  the 
cows  under  his  care.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  his  first  task  in  the  morning 
should  be  to  remove  all  manure  from  the 
gutter  or  from  the  stall  where  the  cow 
has  lain  during  the  night.  Then  he  should 
proceed  to  brush  off  all  loose  bedding 
that  has  gotten  attached  to  the  underside 
of  the  cow.  The  next  operation  should  he 
to  wash  or  wipe  the  udder,  flanks  and 
fore-udder  of  the  animal  with  a  damp 
cloth.  This  will  remove  any  dust  parti¬ 
cles  that  may  be  in  the  hair  about  these 
parts.  A  little  hypochlorite  disinfectant 
added  to  the  water  will  help  to  destroy 
bacteria.  The  next  operation  can  he  that 
of  milking,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dis¬ 
card  the  first  two  or  three  streams  from 
each  teat,  as  bacteria  may  be  contained 
there. 

No  hay  should  be  fed  until  after  the 


Three  harrows,  weights,  330,  337.  340  lbs.,  at  six  months'  age,  from  world’s 
champion  ton  litter  of  17  pigs,  which  at  six  months  weighed  5,117  lbs.  Raised 
by  the  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


weigh  a  ton  at  this  age.  It  seems  that 
the  farmers  and  breeders  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  contest  and  made  efforts  to 
breed  only  very  superior  pigs  have  been 
able  to  increase  both  the  size  of  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  the  weight  of  the  hogs.  The  lit¬ 
ter  here  described  lias  produced  a  great¬ 
er  weight  of  live  pork  than  any  other 
similar  group  of  pigs  in  the  world. 

We  understand  that  tliese  pigs  were 
handled  very  much  like  other  hogs  that 
are  fed  for  good  growth  and  weight.  They 
were  given  a  good  pasture  largely  of  rape 
and  were  fed  corn,  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings  and  buttermilk.  They  certain¬ 
ly  were  a  nice  looking  litter  and,  of 
course,  someone  will  say  that  if  all  farm¬ 
ers  would  raise  pigs  of  that  type  the  price 
of  pork  would  soon  he  out  of  sight.  There 
is  little  danger,  however,  yet,  that  these 
pigs  will  be  duplicated  very  often.  We 
have  heard  of  farmers  who  object  to  this 
ton  litter  proposition  as  they  think  it 
does  not  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  breeder.  Of  course,  if  a  man  starts 
in  with  these  figures  with  the  claim  that 
anybody  can  do  this  he  is  welcome  to 
try  it,  but  lie  is  quite  likely  to  find  them 
such  a  trial  that  only  those  who  have  the 
natural  art  of  animal  feeding  will  ever 
succeed. 


Clean  Milk 

Would  you  tell  for  the  benefit  of  un¬ 
trained  farm  hands  when  and  how_  cows 
should  be  cleaned,  before  or  after  milking, 
to  get  the  milk  as  clean  as  possible?  I 
try  to  keep  a  model  stable,  have  the  man 
milk  in  white  clothes,  insist  that  the  milk 
is~  poured  in  the  milk  cans  in  a  little 
dairy  room  close  by.  but  I  cannot  make 
the  man  see  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
the  udders  with  a  damp  cloth  before  milk¬ 
ing,  and  the  cows  are  never  as  clean  as 
I  would  like  them.  When  lie  brings  the 
cows  from  the  pasture  he  sprays  them 
against  flies,  but  he  never  brushes  them 
off.  When  should  the  main  cleaning  be 


milking  is  finished  nor  should  sweeping 
take  place,  as  such  operations  tend  to 
create  dust  in  the  air.  This  dust  is  full 
of  bacteria  which  will  inoculate  the  milk 
during  milking.  The  hay  can  be  fed  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking.  During  the  day 
and  not  just  before  night  milking  the 
cows  should  be  brushed  thoroughly  as 
brushing  has  a  tendency  to  make  for  a 
sleek  coat  and  one  which  is  free  from 
dirt.  The  flanks,  udder  and  the  rear 
parts  of  the  cow  can  well  be  clipped, 
also  the  tail  down  to  the  switch,  as  short 
hair  has  less  tendency  to  pick  up  litter 
and  harbor  dirt. 

Where  several  cows  are  to  be  milked  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  chain 
which  may  be  hooked  across  the  stan¬ 
chion  under  the  cow's  neck.  This  will 
be  put  in  place  before  cleaning  the  cows 
and  will  keep  them  from  lying  down  again 
until  they  have  been  milked.  The  milk¬ 
er  should  always  milk  in  a  clean  suit  and 
have  clean  dry  hands,  and  he  should  al¬ 
ways  use  a  small-top  milk  pail.  J.  w.  B. 


Segregating  Vaccinated 
Pigs 

Some  of  my  pigs  have  been  vaccinated. 
How  many  days  must  I  wait  before  I 
can  turn  the  pigs  that  are  vaccinated  in 
with  the  others?  w.  b.  d. 

New  York. 

If  the  pigs  have  been  given  only  the  sin¬ 
gle  treatment  for  cholera  they  may  be 
turned  in  with  the  other  pigs  right  away 
after  vaccination.  If  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  give  it  is  best  to  wait 
about  21  days  or  long  enough  to  be  sure 
there  is  no  outbreak  from  the  vaccination. 

J.  W.  B. 


Tramp  :  “Excuse  me,  boss,  but  could 
ye  help  me  out?  I’m  on  me  way  to 
Florida.”  Farmer :  “I’d  like  to,  but  I 
just  came  from  there  !” — Life. 
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200  Styles  and  Sizes 


of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Fur- 
naces  at  Reduced  Prices  and 
with  a  Sensational  5  Year  Guarantee 

This  new  spring  book — just  out — is  the  most  important  ever 
issued  by  Kalamazoo.  Here  are  over  200  styles  and  sizes  of 
the  newest  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces,  including  beautiful 
porcelain  enameled  ranges  and  heating  stoves — a  1 

bigger  variety  than  in  20  big  stores. 

Reduced  Factory  Prices 

Reduced  factory  prices  are  now  in  effect — made  possible  j 

by  still  bigger  production,  still  bigger  buying  power.  A  New 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  protects  you  against  defects  in 
materials  and  workmanship.  Kalamazoo  quality  alone  is 
responsible  for  such  a  liberal  guarantee. 

So  vitally  important  is  this  New  Free  Book  that  every  /Jgfpll 


iGood  Housekeeping! 
Vo0  •  Institute 


reader  of  this  advertisement  is  urged  to  send  the  coupon 

immediately,  to 

t,a,lnJng  Luopy-  6##,«#0  Customer 

•  T9f  andsOUogf  extra  *-?<*««,*** 

’  ;ftLrl|j^| ahaBaW  p  anas  OI  exna  day!  No  matter  whai 

l  _  copieshavebeen  you  are  interested  in 

n«i»tnr1  dio  domonrl  Tin'll  heating  stoves,  gas 

pnnieu,  urn  uemanu  win  stoveSj  coaI  au(1  wood 

,  ;  be  tremendous.  Never  has  ranges,  combination 

>i4J  a  book  of  its  kind  been  so  *?8  and  coal  ranges, 

\lrjyMKJ  interesting,  so  full  of  valu-  —^711’  oL  renter 

!  able  information.  You  will  type  you  will  find  them 


Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  have 
been  tested  and 
indorsed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  In¬ 
stitute. 


hour  shipping 


in  this  book, 
letters  of  some  of  our 
(500,000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Read  the  Kal¬ 
amazoo  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money 
back,  the  strongest 
ever  written.  Read, 
too,  why  Kalamazoo  is 
saving  $1,000,000  year¬ 
ly  for  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  this 
great  13-acre  factory 
now  in  its  26th  year, 
has  become  a  Nation¬ 
al  Institution. 

30  Days  Trial 
24  Hour  Service 

By  all  means  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and 
mail  today.  You  will 
want  to  know  how 
Kalamazoo  gives  you 
80  days  trial  in  your 
o  w  n  h  o  m  e  and  360 
days  approval  test  on 
anything  you  purchase. 
See  how  close  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  to  you — 24- 


find  quality  the  highest 
and  prices  that  will  amaze 
you. 


Kalamazoo 

Facts 

24  Hour  Shipments 

30  Days  Trial 

600,000  Customers 

26  Years  in  Business 

Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

360  Days  Approval 
Test 

Safe  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed 

Above  All  Else  — 
Quality 


enamel  heating  stoves — now  in  great 
demand.  These  enamel  ranges  and 
stoves  are  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china 
dish.  The  enamel  is  baked  in  our  new 
enameling  plant.  Once  you  see  them— 
bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean — you 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  dull, 
drab,  black  ranges  and  stoves.  Our 
business  on  them  increased  over  300% 
lust  year  that  shows  their  popularity. 

Saved  $45 

Sullivan,  Ill. 

“Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  regard  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Range  received 
a  month  ago  today  we 
certainly  are  more 
than  pleased.  We  find 
it  perfect  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Sure  is  a  won¬ 
derful  heater  and  bak¬ 
er.  I  bake  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  know  it 
will  not  burn  on  the 
bottom  or  top  but  bake 
a  golden  brown. 

Saved  at  least  $45  and 
will  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  your  stoves  to 
our  friends. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Orville  Kracht.” 


Heats  Perfectly 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
“Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Gentlemen: 

I  received  the  23- 
inch  Kalamazoo  Chief 
furnace  February  13, 
in  good  shape.  Nothing 
missing  —  parts  all 
went  together  perfect¬ 
ly.  We  built  a  fire, 
and  in  hour  the 
house  was  like  an 
oven.  We  had  to  open 
doors  and  windows, 
and  at  only  6  above 
zero.  We  never  could 
heat  the  rooms  with  a 
stove,  but  now  it  is 
like  summer  when  fur¬ 
nace  is  checked. 
Thank  you  for  your 
promptness. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Robert  Truax.” 


Heating 

Stoves 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO 


ap 

3  ‘“’-♦•Si 


Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Name 


Oil 

Stove 


Warm  Air 
Furnaco 

Pipe 
F  urnace 

Parlor 

Furnace 


Address 


Direct  to  You' 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Uepartment  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  lias  been  rather 
quiet,  although  on  Monday  following 
Christmas  a  firmer  tone  was  reported  and 
small  lots  of  Maine  and  Long  Island 
stocks  moved  out  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
However,  no  runaway  market  is  looked 
for.  It  would  seem  that  potato  prices 
had  about  reached  the  level  consistent 
with  the  supply.  The  December  crop 
estimate  indicates  357,800,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  were  produced  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  323.000,000  bushels  last  sea¬ 
son  and  422,000.000  bushels  in  1924,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  reports.  The  surplus 
producing  late  crop  States  have  about 
20,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year 
and  the  per  capita  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  3  bushels.  A 
year  ago  New  York  round  whites  -were 
selling  at  $6.25  to  $6.75  per  150-lb.  sack, 
compared  with  $3.75  to  $4  at  the  present 
time.  Sweet  potatoes  are  about  $1.25  a 
bushel  under  prices  received  last  year  at 
this  time.  Production  is  considerably 
heavier,  83,638.000  bushels  according  to 
latest  estimates,  compared  with  62,319,- 
000  for  1925,  and  production  this  year  is 
over  50%  larger  than  the  1924  crop. 
During  the  first  week  in  December  re¬ 
ceipts  were  heavy,  159  carloads,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  month  receipts  had 
dropped  to  around  75  carloads  a  week 
with  New  Jersey  supplying  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  offered.  Cabbage  is  hold¬ 
ing  about  steady  and  carrots  move  along 
slowly  at  steady  prices.  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  carrots,  which  are  sold  with  the 
tops  on,  were  quite  plentiful  and  market 
was  we~I~  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts, .  which  continue  to  arrive 
from  Long  Island  as  well  as  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sold  fairly  well  and  celery  was  in 
fai"  demand  with  some  of  the  best  York 
State  celery  bringing  $2  to  $2.50  per 
two-third  crate.  Plenty  of  onions  are  m 
the  offering,  and  there  is  fair  movement 
on  good  stock,  but  there  is  too  much  in- 
ferior  quality  stuff  around  for  the  de- 
maud,  and  the  market  on  such  is  very 
quiet.  Spanish  onions  have  been  selling 
well  when  fancy.  A  good  variety  of  green 
vegetables  is  coming  in  from  the  South 
and  West.  Broccoli,  celery,  cabbage, 
chicory,  dandelion  greens,  escarole,  kale, 
parsley,  spinach  and  lettuce  are  a  feu 
of  those  available  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  of  these  vegetables  bring  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  when  freight,  etc., 
are  considered,  even  at  this  season  of  the 
vear.  Texas  spinach  has  been,  selling  tor 
35c  to  $1.13  a  bushel,  Florida  lettuce 
$1.25  to  $2.25  per  1%  bushel  hamper, 
Florida  escarole  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  hamper, 
and  Virginia  kale  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  barrel. 
Apple  receipts,  especially  from  Southern 
States,  were  quite  liberal.  There  is  a 
limited  demand  for  apples,  really  fancy 
selling  fairly  well,  but  the  market  is  very 
irregular  and  ordinary  to  poor  quality 
fruit  is  inclined  to  be  neglected.  Straw- 
berries  were  8.  little  more  plentiful  und 
prices  have  dropped  to  around  85c  a 
quart. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

For  the  five  days  previous  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  egg  receipts  for  the  four  principal 
markets  amounted  to  144,359  cases  or 
about  1,000  cases  more  than  for  the  same 
period  the  preceding  week,  and  nearly 
7.000  cases  more  than  for  the  same  per¬ 
iod  a  year  ago.  The  total  receipts  from 
.Tan.  1,  1926  to  December  25  for  these 
four  cities  are  reported  as  14,60o.8o6 
cases,  or  only  about  71.000  cases  less 
than  last  year.  The  receipts  of  fresh 
gathered  eggs  from  the  middle  West  and 
Southern  areas  have  increased  gradually 
and  prices  have  declined  about  6c  a  dozen 
since  the  middle  of  December.  .  Fairly 
good  supplies  of  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs 
were  received  which  generally  sold  wrell, 
and  prices  on  fancy  held  fairly  steady, 
although  the  tendency  is  downward.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  pullet  eggs  and  mediums  weak¬ 
ened,  also  the  market  on  nearby  eggs  ,  as 
there  was  some  carry-over  stock  which 
dealers  were  anxious  to  move  after  the 
holiday.  Refrigerator  eggs  were  rather 
quiet.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York  had  been  reduced  at  Christmas  time 
to  250.000  cases,  110,000  cases  less  than 
the  holdings  a  year  ago  on  the  same  date. 

The  live  poultry  market  just  previous 
to  the  Christmas  trade  was  very  irregu¬ 
lar.  Express  poultry  receipts  were  com¬ 
paratively  light.  Live  turkeys  were  in 
limited  demand,  and  a  wide  range  in 
price  due  to  difference  in  quality,  grade, 
etc.,  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  values  but  the  majority  sold  between 
20  and  35c  a  pound.  Express  live  chick¬ 
ens  and  fowl  worked  out  fairly  well  and 
a  good  demand  was  reported  for  express 
broilers.  Nearby  farm  fatted  geese  sold 
well.  After  the  Christmas  holiday 
slaughter-houses  were  reported  as  fairly 
well  cleaned  up  and  the  freight  market 
opened  with  active  trading.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  is  being  liberally  supplied 
with  fowl  and  chickens  and  considerable 
quantities  were  put  in  storage.  Prices  on. 
chickens  fell  off  1  to  2c  following  Christ¬ 
mas  and  fowl  were  also  weak.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  turkeys  was  unsatisfactory,  the 
market  being  unsettled  and  generally 
weak  with  supplies  not  cleaning  up. 
Ducks  and  geese  sold  well. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

High  grade  hay  has  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  even  the  undergrades  moved 
fairly  well  on  a  steady  to  firm  market. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  timothy  prices  at  the  most 
important  markets  have  been  generally 
below  those  of  last  season.  The  spread  in 
prices  for  these  two  years  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  greater  for  No.  1  than  for  No.  2, 
which  bears  out  earlier  reports  of  better 
quality  this  season  due  to  more  favorable 
harvesting  weather.  Clover  mixtures  and 
clovers  have  been  scarce  and  in  active 
demand  and  prices  have  advanced  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  scarcity  of  good  clovers  has 
increased  the  demand  for  Alfalfa,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  very  leafy  hay  suitable  for 
dairy  purposes  which  has  sold  at  substan¬ 
tial  premiums  over  the  common  grade 
throughout  the  season.  The  general  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  Alfalfa  prices  has  shown 
little  variation  from  last  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  considerably  lighter  receipts  at 
the  most  important  markets.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOIINSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best  dairv 
print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Frekh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  70c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  55c ;  fresh  duck’s,  doz., 
80c;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  cottage, 
ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  skim 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c  ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bunches,  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c  ;  peppers,  doz.,  -20c  ;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2.10  ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c  ;  spinach; 
pk.,  25c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  prime 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  31c;  light,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  30e ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  36c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  32c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35e;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30e  (native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less)  ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
veal  steak,  lb..  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c  ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c  ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  35  to  40c ;  Springers,  dressed,  lb.,  35 
to  50c;  Springers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30e; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
60  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  55c ;  turkeys,  dressed,  lb.,  65  to 
80c ;  butter,  per  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  doz.,  55c ;  eggs,  retail,  doz., 
60  to  65c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  85e. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,*  50c  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
honey,  cap,  15  to  20c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  per  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bushel,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  $2 ;  onions, 
per  bu.,  $1 ;  parsnips,  per  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  per  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ; 
pears,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c ; 
pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 
to  $20 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  40 
to  50c  ;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c;  cabbage, 
per  100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red, 
per  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  carrots,  per  bu.,  75  to 
90c ;  carrots,  per  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  celery, 
per  doz.  bunches,  65  to  90c ;  cucumbers, 
h.  h.,  per  doz.,  $2.50 ;  endive,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  curly,  per 
4-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  onions,  yellow,  per 
bu.,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  per  bskt,  60 
to  75c ;  potatoes,  per  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.55 ; 
radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
spinach,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  per  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  h.  h., 
10-lb.  bskt,  $3 ;  turnips,  per  bskt,  75  to 
80c;  turnips,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
vegetable  oysters,  per  doz.  bunch,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  60  to  85c ; 
Baldwins,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  Fall  Pippins, 
per  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  60  to 
85c;  Greening,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  Jonathan, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Snow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Pound  Sweets,  bu.,  60 
to  85c ;  Russets,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  60  to  85c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  lb., 


25  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  23  to  26e;  ducks, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  60c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
53  to  58c ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  60  to  63c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  but¬ 
ter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c;  strained  honey,  qt. 
jars,  75c ;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwdieat,  fancy  sec.  case, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to 
$2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickory  nuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Apples. — Baldwins,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
Ben  Davis,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Russets, 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cold  Storage :  Apples,  Greenings,  bbl, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  apples,  Kings,  bbl,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  apples,  McIntosh,  bbl,  $5  to  $6.50 ; 
beets,  ton,  $10  to  $15  ;  cabbage,  Danish, 
ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  carrots,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ; 
celery,  storage,  2-3d  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruling  prices  per  100  pounds  paid  to 
growers  for  hand-picked  1926  crop  :  White 
marrow,  $5;  red  kidney,  $7;  Nova  Scotia 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  kidney,  $6 ;  yellow 
eye,  $7 ;  pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans, 
$4.25. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

December  30,  1926.. 

MILK 

League-pool  January:  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1/10  of  1  percent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per¬ 
cent’.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4  cents. 


Non-pool ;  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de- 


livered. 

Sheffield  producers : 
Class  2,  $2.50 ;  Class  3, 

Class  1,  $2.95; 
$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.55  @$0.55% 

Extra,  92  score  .  *54% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .46  @  .54 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .42 %@  .45 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .41 

T.suw  28  @.  .35 

Packing  stock . 

Centralized . 

Renovated . 

SAveet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

.  .26  @  .27% 

.  .42  @>  .49 

.  .38%  @  .39% 

.  .56%  @  .57 

.  .55%  @  -56 

.  .47  @  .54% 

Seconds  . 

.  .44  @  .46 

.  -53  %@  .54 

New  Zealand  . 

Siberian  . . . 

.  .51  @  .52% 

.  .44  @  .45 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .... 

.  80.27  @$0.28 

.  .25  @  .26 

Young  America 
Daisies,  single  . 

.  .27  @  .27% 

.  .26  @  .26% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wli.  ,$0.60@$0.61 

. 55  @  .56 

. 53  @  .54 

. 46  @  .48 

. 40@  .43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 
Mixed  colors,  best  .... 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

. 54  @  .57 

. 56  @  .58 

. 52  @  .55 

. 30  @  .46 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26@  $0.32 

D ucks  •••#•••••••••• 

. 3,0  @  .35 

. 23  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 32  @  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best . $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 28  @  .32 

. 17  @  .23 

. 49  @  .51 

Old  stock . 

. 40  @  .46 

. 30  @  .34 

. 25  @  .31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 3.00@  4.00 

.  1.00  @  1.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  25  to  75c  per 
pair;  jacks,  85c  to  $1,  and  white  hares, 
90c  to  $1.10.  Tame  rabbits,  drawn,  lb., 
25  to  35c. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 


Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 09  @  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head .  6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . .  .16@  .18 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50@10.00 

Bulls  .  5.50  (a  6.75 

Cows  .  2.50  @  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.00  @17.00 

Culls  .  8.50@10.50 

Hogs  . 10.00@12.75 


Sheep  . . . 5.00@  6.50 

Lambs . 12.00@13.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh. ....  .$1.00@$2.75 

Greening . 75  @  1.50 

Wealthy  . 50  @  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 50@  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.75@  4.00 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75  @  4.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.50 @  9.00 

Greening,  bbl .  2.00 @  5.00 

Pears,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Bbl .  2.00  @  3.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  ....  2.00  @  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box ....  4.50@  7.00 

Florida  .  2.50  @  7.90 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 50  @  1.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .15 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bkt . $2.00@$2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 18@  .32 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00@33.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 1.25  @  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75  @  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@  4.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 2.00  @  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00  @  5.00 

Escarol,  bbl . .  2.00@  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00  @  7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.25@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00  @  7.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50  @  2.75 

Parsley,  bbl . 3.00@  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00@  4.00 

Peas,  bu . 2.50@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50  @  3.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50  @  1.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00  @  1.75 

Spinach,  bbl.  “. .  1.00  @  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00 @  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 3.25  @  5.00 

String  beans,  bu.  .  .• .  2.00@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  5.50 @10.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 15  @  .45 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 1.50  @  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.90@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack .  5.00@  5.50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5.25 @  5.50 

State,  180  lbs .  4.60@  4.85 

Canada,  180  lbs . 4.60@  4.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.75 

IIAY-  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00 @25.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.54 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.57  % 

No.  1  dark,  Sprung  .  1.68% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 86% 

No.  3  yellow . 84% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56% 

Rye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . .  .87 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb.” . $0.60@  .63 

Cheese,  best,  lb. . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered  . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 50 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .70 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Cranberries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Grapes,  lb . 20@  .30 

Potatoes,  lb . . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 25@  .35 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Spinach,  lb . 08@  .12 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  ai’e :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing, 
38  to  39c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly 
combing,  45c;  three-eighths  blood  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c. 


Magistrate — “You  say  he  said  you 
had  the  face  and  habits  of  a  monkey,  and 
that  he  could  make  a  better  man  than 
you  out  of  a  chewed  string?  What  hap¬ 
pened  then?”  Victim — “ ’E  then  became 
abusive.” — Punch. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sheep  Doors  and  Furniture 

The  doorway  shown  in  the  picture  rep¬ 
resents  that  practical  sheepman’s  idea  of 
a  sheep  door — plenty  of  width.  This 
barn  has  run  about  the  whole  gamut  of 
sheep  variety — built  nearly  50  years  ago, 
this  barn  was  filled  with  dark  partitions 
and  used  only  in  small  part  for  sheep. 
The  barn  has  housed  breeds  from  Cots- 
wolds  of  the  grandfather,  through  Dor- 
sets  for  hothouse  lambs  to  fine  wool  feed¬ 
er  lambs  shown  here. 

Additional  bents  have  been  added  at 
the  end  not  shown.  The  barn  carries  a 
20-ft.  shed  full  length  on  the  off  side, 
added  since  building.  The  whole  barn 
including  both  additions  has  been  jacked 
up  and  set  on  a  cement  blc  sk  basement. 
The  only  lighting  originally  was  the  style 
“ventilator”  shown  at  X  in  the  picture. 

The  entire  remodeling  of  this  barn  at 
sundry  times  has  really  been  in  very  sim¬ 
ple  directions,  away  from  cluttered  up 
interior  to  roominess  and  a  total  absence 
of  partitions  except  light  slatted  hurdles, 
away  from  numerous  and  narrower  doors 
to  fewer  and  wide  doors,  away  from  dark¬ 
ness  and  cobwebs  to  light  interior  and 
free  ventilation. 

The  windows  are  simple  sash  balanced 
on  a  pivot  and  located  high.  The  entix-e 
interior  both  sides  and  overhead  wall  have 
been  whitewashed  with  a  pressure  spray, 


To  illustrate  with  feed  you  have  sug¬ 
gested,  we  find  3.7  as  the  fat'  content  of 
the  feed.  This  multiplied  by  2.25  gives 
8.33.  This  added  to  the  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract  or  the  carbohydrates  is  54.43.  This 
factor  divided  by  9.3  equals  5.85  or  the 
ratio  of  protein  to  the  combined  amounts 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  J.  w.  B. 

Grain  with  Timothy  Hay 

Will  you  send  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
two  cows  having  all  the  Timothy  hay 
they  can  eat  night  and  morning  and  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  at  noon.  I  have  barley, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  c.  w. 

A  balanced  ration  is  one  in  which  there 
is  the  right  proportion  of  protein  to  total 
digestible  nuti-ients.  Cows’  demands  are 
not  entirely  alike  yet  a  ration  can  be 
compounded  which  will  be  about  what  the 
average  of  a  group  of  cows  will  require. 
With  Timothy  hay,  a  i*ation  must  have 
a  high  protein  content,  probably  about  24 
per  cent.  With  oats,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  base  a  ration  containing  the 
following  proportions  is  recommended. 
Cornmeal,  100  lbs. ;  ground  bai-ley,  100 
lbs. ;  ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  100  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  100 
lbs. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  l'ate 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  giv¬ 
en  by  each  cow  daily.  Feed  Timothy  to  the 


A  Handy  Ohio  Sheep  Barn 


even  the  interior  posts  have  been  white¬ 
washed.  Sheep  never  pass  through  any¬ 
thing  narrower  than  a  ten-foot  door, 
which  smaller  door  opens  into  a  similar 
yard  at  the  right  of  the  silo.  Though 
this  barn  takes  care  of  from  600  to  800 
feeder  lambs  there  are  no  built-in 
troughs  or  hay  racks.  All  are  movable 
and  can  be  raised  as  manure  accumulates 
and  shifted  about  to  prevent  unevenness 
in  the  manure. 

The  main  barn  is  equipped  with  hay 
track  and  the  same  kind  of  track  has  been 
installed  in  the  shed  loft.  The  small 
building  marked  O  is  the  grain  bin  to 
which  the  concentrates  are  brought  in 
wagonloads  to  obviate  unnecessary  labor 
of  carrying  from  granaries  and  cribs.  If 
I  were  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  sheep 
barn  I  should  think  it  much  safer  to  fol¬ 
low  the  practical  commercial  ideas 
worked  out  by  this  feeder  than  to  follow 
any  college  or  experimental  farm  plans 
that  I  have  ever  seen  either  on  paper  or 
in  such  barns  themselves. 

Ohio.  6.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


Nutritive  Ratio 

Will  you  compare  the  nutrition  ratio 
and  give  the  reason  for  each  step?  A 
feed  contains,  in  100  lbs. :  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  9.3  lbs. ;  crude  fibei*,  23.3  lbs. ;  nitro¬ 
gen-free  extract,  46.1  lbs. ;  ether  extracts, 
3.7  lbs.  A.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Nutritive  ratio  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
which  exists  in  any  given  feed  stuff  be¬ 
tween  the  digestible  crude  protein  and  the 
combined  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat. 
It  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  fat  in 
10°  lbs.  of  feed  by  2.25  because  fat  has 
that  heat  value  compared  to  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  the  product  is  then  added  to 
the  digestible  carbohydrates.  The  sum  of 
the  two  divided  by  the  amount  of  digesti¬ 
ble  crude  protein  gives  the  nutritive  ratio. 


extent  of  what  your  cows  will  clean  up  in 
an  hour  twice  daily  and  it  would  be  just 
as  will  to  use  the  straw  for  bedding  only 
as  the  food  value  of  buckwheat  straw  is 
negligible.  j.  w.  B. 


Experience  in  Tuberculin 
Testing 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
recent  articles  appearing  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
relative  to  the  tuberculin  test  now  being 
applied  to  the  New  York  State  cattle.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  Today 
I  am  just  as  strong  an  advocate  against 
testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  Our  herd 
was  first  tested  in  1922,  voluntarily,  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  raise  our  purebred 
heifers,  and  were  advised  that  the  test¬ 
ing  would  eventually  become  necessary, 
and  that  we  better  test  and  start  clean. 
We  lost  two  purebreds  from  23  cows  and 
calves.  We  have  tested  yearly  since  that 
time,  and  have  never  had  another  re¬ 
actor.  So  much  for  that !  Testing  is 
now  compulsory  in  our  county  as  well  as 
in  sevei-al  counties  adjacent.  And  what 
do  we  find?  Simply  this,  as  I  see  it,  any 
old  or  young  cow  ( regardless  of  bleed¬ 
ing  quality  or  condition)  that  has 
passed  a  clean  test  is  sold  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cow  at  an  enonnous  pirice  just  be¬ 
cause  the  State  did  not  yet  see  fit  to  take 
her.  The  work  of  years  of  cai-eful  breed¬ 
ing  and  selection  is  sometimes  entirely 
wiped  out  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  now 
taking  place.  The  cows  left  to  take  their 
places  are  often  a  bunch  of  old,  mongrel, 
pooi’-producing  cows,  sold  at  a  high  price 
because  the  county  or  city  demands 
tested  cows’  milk.  Even  veterinarians  and 
college  professors  admit  that  sometimes 
the  cows  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease  fail  to  react  to  the  test.  It 
is  often  hard  for  the  laymen  to  see  the 
lesions  that  caused  the  death  of  poor  old 
faithful,  but  she  has  to  go.  Cow  testing 
associations  that  were  officially  testing 
for  milk  and  butterfat  records  have  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  lost  a  large  pei’cent  of 
their  highest  producing  cows.  Of  course 
there  is  always  the  exception,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  in  our  immediate  lo¬ 
cality  the  l'eal  cows  are  succumbing  to 
the  test  and  the  scrubs  are  left. 

A  N.  Y.  DAIRY  FARMER’S  WIFE. 
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Get  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  and  profit 
from  careful  feeding 
and  breeding  by  having 
your  barn  right. 

Let  us  help  you  get  your  bam  right  and  save  you  money  and  many 
a  backache. 


When  you  turn  your  present  barn  into  a  real  money  maker  or  build  a 
new  one,  this  big  organization  can  help  you.  Get  the  benefit  of 
their  forty-four  years  experience  in  planning  and  in  designing  and 
building  equipment  to  cut  out  work,  worry  and  expense. 


Get  a  Barn  Plan  and  Big  228-page  Star  Line  Book  Free 

Tell  us  the  size  and  kind  of  bam,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  you  want  to  build  or 
send  sketch  of  one  you  want  to  fix  up.  We’ll  help  you  develop  your  own  ideas  and 
furnish  a  floor  plan  blue-print  without  the  slightest  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

This  big  228-page  book  shows  you  how  Stc*r  Equipment  cuts  down  production 
costs  by  saving  steps,  time,  feed  and  labor;  by  preventing  dirt,  dampness,  waste, 
accidents  and  diseases  that  wipe  out  profits.  Shows  all  about  Star  Stalls,  Pens, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators  and  other 
conveniences.  Letter,  coupon  or  postal  brings  it  to  you. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Complete  Barn  Outfitters 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Albany,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Equipment 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.  (Inc  )  h 

Industrial  Bid g.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to  ■ 

□Build  CBam  About  when  g 

□Remodel  CHog  House  g| 

□Equip  CHen  House  _ _ 

■ 

Name _ H 

Address _ _ _ J 

Send  door  sketch  for  free  plan  blue-  ■ 

print.  B-l  m 


Years 

Ago 

These  became 
old  fashioned 


'pHE  De  Laval  Milker  is  rapidly  eliminating  hand 
milking,  and  has  already  done  so  on  thousands 
of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this 
day  and  age  with  a  cradle,  and  there  is  little  plow¬ 
ing  done  by  oxen  or  seed  sown  by  hand.  Yet  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor- 
saving  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day — 73°  times  a  year 
— but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action 
almost  invariably  causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk 
than  by  any  other  method,  either  hand  or  machine; 
and  in  addition  produces  cleaner  milk. 


Cthe  Better  Way  of  Milking 


De  Laval 
MilKer 
^Outfits  J 


_  A1AA 1AVC  UI  1I1U1  XJ 

cows  by  hand  a  De  Laval  Milker 
will  soon  pay  for  itself. 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

fThe  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
c  ^7  nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 


electric  or  belt  drive. 


^  A 
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Rural  electrification 

—a  matter  of  business  cooperation. 


The  producer  of  mil\  will 
now  have  available  the  same 
clean  power,  as  the  manw 
facturer  of  dairy  products 
has  long  used. 


A  LL  FARMERS  want  to  enjoy 
^  the  comforts  and  convene 
ence  of  electricity .  How  to  get  it 
is  the  question  still  to  be  answer' 
ed  by  most  of  them.  Yet  rural 
electrification  is  merely  a  prob- 
lem  of  business  cooperation. 

Electric  service  cannot  be  sold 
to  isolated  or  occasional  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  merchandise  can.  For 
electricity  - —  like  milk  —  can¬ 
not  be  stored  to  any  practical 
degree;  it  must  be  consumed  as 
produced. 

Thus  the  cost  of  building  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  lines, 
and  of  keeping  a  supply  of  power 
ready  for  instant  use,  can  only 
be  met  by  having  on  every  mile 
of  line  a  sufficient  number  of 


consumers  whose  needs  for 
electricity  are  many  and  varied. 

That  is  the  principal  condition 
which  governs  complete  rural 
electrification. 

Lines  can  be  built  where  groups 
of  farmers  will  use  enough  power 
to  make  the  extension  of  service 
a  practical  business  undertaking, 
just  as  maintaining  a  milk  route 
requires  customers,  not  widely 
scattered,  who  use  a  steady 
supply. 

So,  to  get  electricity  for  your 
farm,  get  together  with  your 
neighbors  and  make  your  light 
and  power  company  a  coopera¬ 
tive  business  proposition.  Ask 
your  power  company  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  cooperation. 


The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists 
and  engineers  representing  the  U  .S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National  Grange,  Amer.  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Ass'n.,  National  Ass’n.  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Qiant  Qtrips 


Sure  FootinO- 

— QQ— 


ON  slippery  roads,  icy  hills— all  wintry 
conditions — Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks 
furnish  sure  and  safe  footing.  Horses  can  play  or  work 
without  fear — without  strain. 

Your  horses  can  have  the  same  sure  footing— always 
be  shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in— wear  sharp 
wear  longest.  Easily  changed  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  your  horses  need  sure  and  safe  footing. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ration  for  Cows 

With  eornmeal  $2.10,  bran  $1.90, 
gluten  $2.50,  oilmeal  $2.90,  cottonseed 
$2.65,  liominy  $2.15,  brown  middlings 
$1.90,  can  you  give  me  a  cheaper  ration 
than  mixed  feed  at  $2.65  and  $2.60? 
These  feeds  are  supposed  to  be  24  per 
cent  protein.  I  have  good  silage  and 
good  mixed  hay,  not  too  much  clover. 

New  York.  F.  R.  c. 

If  your  feed  prices  have  not  changed 
recently  you  can  mix  a  ration  of  the  feeds 
you  suggest  for  $2.07  per  cwt.,  which  will 
contain  approximately  22  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  At  present  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  cows  do  not  need  as  high  a  pro¬ 
tein  ration  as  was  formerly  recommended, 
and  a  22  per  cent  feed  should  make  milk. 
The  following  formula  is  suggested :  200 
lbs.  eornmeal,  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  100  lbs.  middlings.  To  this 
you  should  add  about  2  per  cent  of  salt 
and  feed  at  the  rate  of  1  lbs.  of  grain  to 
314  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow. 

J.  W.  B. 


Indemnity  for  Reacting 
Cattle 

I  live  in  Pennsylvania.  The  township 
in  which  I  live  has  not  signed  for  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  If  I  get  my  cattle  tested  un¬ 
der  the  individual  accredited  herd  plan 
shall  I  receive  both  the  Federal  and 
State  indemnity  for  condemned  cattle? 

Pennsylvania.  P.  J.  c. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  your  State 
that  cattle  which  are  condemned  for 
tuberculosis  in  connection  with  tuber¬ 
culin  tests  applied  either  under  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  modified  area  accredited  herd 
plan  will  be  paid  for  in  shape  of  in¬ 
demnity  conditional  upon  the  tuberculin 
tests  having  been  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
that,  as  the  indemnity  appropriation  is 
practically  exhausted,  first  tests  under 
these  plans  have  been  discontinued  and 
the  work  is  being  confined  to  re-testing 
herds  previously  tested  and  found  in¬ 
fected.  This  being  the  case,  you  will 
evidently  not  now  be  able  to  get  your 
herd  tested  and  indemnity  paid.  it.  B.  D. 


Line-breeding  and 
Inbreeding 

Will  you  explain  to  me  the  principle 
of  line-breeding  in  dairy  cows,  also  in- 
breeding,  and  what  is  considered  a  good 
practice?  I  saw  a  pedigree  the  other  day 
where  a  good  sire  was  bred  to  his  own 
daughter  and  produced  a  very  good  bull. 

Holden,  Mass.  E*  !•  c- 

Line-breeding  and  inbreeding  are  n(?ar- 
ly  synonymous  terms,  though  with  a  va¬ 
riation  in  meaning  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  They  both 
mean  breeding  in  line  of  descent,  that  is, 
mating  animals  that  have  blood  relation¬ 
ship.  This  breeding  may  be  close  line 
breeding,  mating  sire  or  dam  to  direct 
descendants,  or  a  wider  inbreeding,  mat¬ 
ing  animals  as  distantly  related  as  cous¬ 
ins  by  blood.  Such  breeding,  whether  ot 
cattle  or  other  animals,  is  practiced  for 
the  rurposte  of  intensifying  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  family.  It,  of  course,  also  in¬ 
tensifies  undesirable  qualities  and  con¬ 
siderable  skill  is  needed  in  order  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  outstanding  fami¬ 
lies  of  cattle  have  been  produced  but  it  is 
hardly  the  way  for  the  amateur  who  does 
not  know  how  to  avoid  the  pittalls  01 
tlio  practice. 

When  inbreeding  is  practiced,  careful 
selection  is  needed  in  order  that  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  animal  bred  may  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  intensifying  the  blood  in  the 
progeny.  It  is  a  double-edged  sword ,  bad 
qualities  are  as  easily  inherited  as  good 
ones,  perhaps  more  easily.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Pea  Silage 

saw  in  a  recent  issue  a  query  re- 
ng  raising  peas  and  feeding  the 
I  have  fed  pea  silage  for  five 
and  find  it  an  excellent  feed,  espe- 
■  for  sheep.  I  have  had  the  very 
results  in  feeding  it  to  beef  cattle, 
lave  hi  J  little  experience  with  dairy 
;.  I  have  heard  some  complain  that 
mell  of  the  silage  would  taint  milk, 
is  a  stronger  smell  than  corn  silage, 
t  see  no  reason  for  cutting  the  vines 
ev  keep  well  without  being  cut,  and 
ieve  are  easier  to  handle.  The  vines 
ered  on  the  ground  and  allowed  to 
is  hay  make  an  excellent  feed,  I  have 
told.  If  your  inquirer  can  get  on 
ground  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  off 
hey  are  early  peas),  he  may  be  able 
irvest  a  crop  of  early  maturing  ooy 
s  (I to  San)  or  bunch  butter  beans, 
is  a  common  practice  here  m  Central 
though  sometimes  an  early  frost 
get  the  crop.  E-  E-  moon. 


up  the  1 
ladder 


of  UNADILLA  t 
satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  inches  apart, 

stand  out  5  inches,  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight — frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Make 

More  Money 
Sawing  Accurate  Lumber 


Farqnhar  Improved  Sawmills  have 
economic  features  not  found  in  any  other 
mill.  They  are  more  easily  operated, 
have  large  capacity  and  do  cut  accurate 
lumber.  Built  in  sizes  for  steam  or 
tractor  power.  Ask  for  complete  de¬ 
scription,  specifications  and  rock  bottom 
price. 

We  also  build  Steam  Engines  mounted 
on  our  Standard  Locomotive,  Deep  Fire 
Bqx  and  “Slab  Burner”  Boilers;  Hay 
Balers,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and 
Bean  Threshers. 


A.  B.  FARQ11HAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  York,  Pa. 


Don’t  Fay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  you  an  OldeTan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 

Write  lor 

ail  FREE  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of 
latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BROS. 

2843  W.  19th  St. 


Dept  90-71- 

Chicago,  III. 


1heW-W  htypIr  FEED  GRINDER 

THE  GRINDER 
WITH  THE  HAMMERS 


H 


Grinds  grain,  alfalfa,  fodder, 
etc.,  separately  or  together,  any 
fineness.  No  extra  attachments. 
Trouble  proof  jthe  grinder  with¬ 
out  burrs  or  looseworking  parts. 
Make  Your  Own  Mixed  Feed 
Grinds  oats,  etc.,  for  pig  slop. 
Four  sizes;  elevator  or  blower; 
Timken  bearings. 


No.2T  : 

$150  1 

12  years  succesful  service. 
Write  for  folder  and  ground  teed  samples. 

THE  W.  W.  FEED  GRINDER  CO.  •  Wichita,  Kan. 

Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  CO.  W.  B.  MAY  CO. t  INC. 

Chester,  Pa. 


d.  bU.,  11 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Cleaning-  Out  Water  Pipes 

We  have  had  this  season  the  usual 
number  of  questions  about  cleaning  out 
the  inside  of  a  rusty  pipe.  Many  water 
pipes  where  the  flow  of  the  water  is 
sluggish,  frequently  fill  up  with  rust,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  run  the 
water  through.  Many  of  our  readers 
seem  to  think  of  making  use  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  for  doing  this  work.  The  chemical 
suggested  for  this  purpose  is  hydro¬ 
chloric  or  muriatic  acid  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter.  In  theory  this  ought  to  do  the  work, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  very  practical. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  will  work.  Some 
years  ago  we  called  for  experience  in 
cleaning  out  these  rusty  pipes  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  suggestions.  Two  of  them 
appeared  feasible.  One  is  to  connect  a 
strong  force  pump  to  one  end  of  the  pipe 
and  force  water  through  it  under  heavy 
pressure.  It  may  be  that  a  solution  of 
the  acid  would  make  this  plan  effective. 
In  many  cases  as  we  know,  this  hard 
pressure  had  washed  out  the  pipe.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  take  a  heavy  wire  or 
small  wire  brush  and  push  it  through  the 
pipe,  working  it  back  and  forth  so  as  to 
scour  out  the  rust.  By  forcing  water 
through  the  pipe  will  be  well  cleaned. 

Speaking  of  this  brings  up  another 
matter  which  was  much  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  very  cold  Winter.  That  is  a 
plan  of  thawing  out  frozen  pipes.  Many 
people  reported  great  success  by  using  a 
can  with  a  spout  to  which  a  small  rubber 
hose  can  be  attached.  The  can  is  filled 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water  and  a  fire 
or  flame  is  started  under  it.  This  heats 
the  water  and  drives  the  steam  out 
through  the  spout  and  hose.  One  end  of 
the  rubber  pipe  is  put  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  frozen  pipe.  The  steam  thaws  out 
the  ice  and  as  this  runs  out  the  hose  is 
pushed  through  and  through  into  the 
pipe.  In  this  way  all  the  ice  will  finally 
be  thawed  out,  although  it  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  steam  or 
hot  water  from  a  radiator  or  any  other 
household  source  this  can  be  used  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  steam. 


Use  of  High  Pressure 
Gasoline 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  a  drum  of  high 
pressure  gasoline.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  use  it  in  a  lantern.  H.  G. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

I  see  no  reason  wThy  high  test  gasoline 
cannot  be  used  with  safety  in  the  lantern 
provided  ordinary  precautions  are  taken 
in  handling  the  gasoline.  The  chief  dan¬ 
gers  from  such  fuels  come  from  handling 
by  artificial  light,  leaking,  etc.  R.  H.  s. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Dec.  23  two  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  trains  on  the  Southern  Railway,  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Royal  Palm  met 
in  collision  at  Rockmart,  Ga.  Twenty 
persons  were  killed,  and  many  more  in¬ 
jured. 

When  adequate  transportation  is  not 
provided  for  a  pupil  living  at  a  distance 
from  school,  the  parents  are  justified  in 
boarding  the  child  within  reach  of  the 
school  and  submitting  the  bill  to  the  local 
board  of  education  for  payment.  State 
Education  Commissioner  Logan  so  held 
Dec.  24  in  ordering  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Washington  Township,  Morris 
Co..  N.  <J.,  to  pay  Mrs.  Eva  Bird  $80  she 
had  spent  for  the  board  of  her  daughter 
between  last  March  and  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  It  was  further  directed  that 
proper  school  facilities  be  provided  for 
the  girl  for  the  rest  of  the  present  term. 
The  case  started  last  March,  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  transportation  sched- 
'ule  did  not  take  the  girl  to  the  Long 
Valley  High  School  until  10.30  A.  M. 
and  sometimes  compelled  her  to  return 
home  after  dark.  It  was  ordered  at  that 
time  that  some  other  arrangement  be 
made  and  that  the  mother  be  reimbursed. 
The  second  schedule  still  was  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  mother  continued  to 
board  her  daughter  and  again  appealed  to 
Mr.  ’Logan. 

Advertising  signs  reading  “Alcohol  for 
Sale,”  used  by  filling  stations  and  garages, 
are  illegal,  and  make  proprietors  subject 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  Col.  Ira  L. 
Reeves,  Prohibition  Administrator  for 
New  Jersey,  warned  dealers  Dec.  23.  The 
signs  should  read,  “Completely  Denatured 
Alcohol  for  Sale  for  Radiator  Use,”  he 
suggested. 

The  caretaker  of  an  adjoining  estate  is 
believed  to  have  perished  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fashionable  Ely  Court  School, 
Greenwich,  Conn..  Dec.  23.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Beside-  valuable 
books,  records  and  articles  imported  from 
abroad,  personal  belongings  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  burned. 


A  mother  and  her  two-year-old  son  were 
killed,  three  men  and  a  woman  were 
seriously  injured  and  14  stores  and  dwel¬ 
lings  in  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  were  destroyed 
or  badly  wrecked  shortly  before  7  A.  M., 
Dec.  23,  by  an  explosion  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  leaky  gas  main.  At 
least  a  dozen  persons  were  cut  by  flying 
glass  or  burned. 

James  YV  olcott  Wadsworth,  former 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Geneseo 
District  of  New  York,  father  of  United 
States  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 
of  that  State  and  son  of  General  James 
Samuel  Wadsworth,  who  was  killed  at 
the  Second  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  died 
of  pneumonia  at  Washington  Dec.  24 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days,  in  his 
eighty-first  year.  Mr.  Wadsworth  since 
his  retirement  from  Congress  in  1907 
after  a  service  of  16  years,  had  been 
dividing  his  Winters  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

.  Unusually  low  temperatures  prevailed 
m  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  desert  region  Dee.  27  following  a 
storm  which  brought  snow  to  the  valleys 
as  well  as  to  the  peaks.  Upward  of  100 
automobiles  were  reported  stalled  on  a 
mountain  .pass  between  Miami  and  Su¬ 
perior,  Ariz.,  following  a  four-inch  snow¬ 
fall.  A  Mexican  laborer  was  killed  when 
his  automobile  plunged  over  a  150-ft.  cliff. 
Snow  fell  at  Tucson  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years.  The  mercury  hit  33  above 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  setting  a  new  low  for 
the  year  and  threatening  the  citrus  crop. 

lhe  heaviest  December  snowfall  in  43 
years  has  cost  Boston  $350,000  this  sea¬ 
son.  More  than  23  inches  of  snow  has 
fallen  there  since  Dec.  1.  The  first  big- 
snowfall,  of  a  foot,  cost  the  city  $200,- 
000,  and  the  Dec.  26  storm  cost  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $150,000. 

One  man  is  dead,  three  are  missing,  20 
were  injured,  and  property  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000  was  done  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  and  fire  which  destroyed  a  re¬ 
finery  of  the  General  Petroleum  Company 
near  Ventura,  Cal.,  Dee.  27.  The  re¬ 
finery  was  situated  near  the  Ventura 
Highway  in  a  congested  oil  field  area 
and  for  a  time  the  entire  field  was  en¬ 
dangered. 

Three  brothers,  united  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  lost  their  lives  near  Platts¬ 
burgh  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  struck  a  train  on  a  grade  crossing. 
Felix  Manion,  30.  and  David  Manion  25, 
were  instantly  killed  and  Jesse,  19,  died 
on  the  way  to  a  hospital.  The  car  was 
driven  by  David.  He  had  suffered  from 
heart  attacks,  and  it  was  thought  he  may 
have  been  stricken  as  the  car  approached 
the  crossing.  A  Plattsburg-Saranac  Lake 
train  was  passing. 

Six  deaths  and  property  damage  into 
the  hundred  thousands  was  estimated 
Dec.  27  from  flood  waters  that  spread 
over  lowlands  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
More  than  2,000  people  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  were  routed  from  their  homes 
when  the  Cumberland  inundated  fifty 
blocks  of  the  city.  Eastern  Kentucky  ex¬ 
perienced  a  second  flood  within  a  week  as 
a  result  of  heavy  rains  Dec.  24-25.  Crop 
damage  in  the  valley  of  the  Quachita 
River  in  Arkansas  will  be  heavy.  In 
Mississippi,  the  Tombigbee  was  expected 
to  reach  its  crest  Dec.  27.  Scores  of 
people  at  Columbus  were  marooned  by  the 
Tombigbee’s  rise. 

The  annual  report  of  R.  R.  Moton, 
head  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  on  lynchings 
of  1926  shows  a  sharp  increase  for  the 
year,  compared  to  1925.  There  were  29 
lynchings  reported.  This  is  13  more  than 
during  1925.  Florida  led  the  country  in 
mob  violence.  Georgia,  which  at  times 
has  led'  the  world  in  lynchings,  did  not 
lynch  a  Negro  this  year.  There  was  only 
one  lynching  in  the  State  ,and  the  victim 
was  a  white  man. 

WASHINGTON. — Landing  of  marines 
and  declaration  of  a  neutral  zone  on  the 
east  coast  of  Nicaragua  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  intervention,  in  the  opinion  of 
President  Coolidge.  The  White  House 
spokesman  Dec.  28  insisted  that  the  only 
purpose  of  Admiral  Latimer’s  activities 
is  protection  of  American  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  assured  bis  audience  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  taking  one  side  or  the 
other  in  Nicaraguan  hostilities. 

More  people  were  killed  in  New  York 
in  1925  by  automobiles  than  in  any  other 
State,  but  Florida  ranked  first  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  registered,  according 
to  a  report  Dec.  29  by  the  Committee  of 
Traffic  Accident  Statistics  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety,  of  which  Secretary  Hoover  is 
Chairman.  New  York  led  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  registered,  with  1,625,5S3. 
There  were  2.223  deaths  in  which  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  involved  in  the  State.  For 
the  entire  country,  there  was  one  fatality 
for  every  923  registered  automobiles.  In 
New  York  one  person  was  killed  for  every 
731  motor  cars,  and  in  Florida  one  for 
every  597.  Iowa  had  the  lowest  fatality 
rate  for  the  number  of  cars  registered. 
There  was  one  death  for  every  2,190  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — New  York 
State  leads  the  country  in  producing  hay. 
Although  the  harvest  fell  off  a  bit  from 
last  year,  New  York  gathered  a  crop  from 
4.847,000  acres  of  farm  hay.  Production 
this  year  of  6.393,000  tons,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  farm  value  of  $95,895,000,  com¬ 
pares  with  6.794.000  tons  last  year,  with 
a  value  of  $99,192,000.  A  State-Federal 
report  just  issued  points  out  that  hay  is 
the  most  widely  grown  and  most  import¬ 
ant  individual  crop  in  the  State. 


5  ROOM  HOME 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 

North  of  Mason- 
Dixon  line  and 
East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River 
also  Iowa,  . 

Minnesota, 

Missouri. 


Wholesale l 


7(ew! 


Get  beautiful  big  book  of  newest 
architectural  designs.  Contains  re- 
Hiarkable  values  from  $379  to  $1,295. 
All  highest  quality.  Prices  include 
all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  mill  work, 
roofing,  windows  and  doors,  stairs, 
hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails,  com¬ 
plete  for  house  and  porch.  Plans, 
blue  prints  and  complete  working 
instructions  FREE.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Mason-Dixon  line,  also  Minnesota, 
loM-  a,  Missouri.  Write  or  send  coupon 
today — get  book  and  seehow  nation’s 
pioneer  ready-cut  home  manufac- 
-  ■  surer  will  save  you  money. 

hfrra?  MFG-  C„°-’  EsL  1886 

DEPT.  301  BAY  CITY,  M3CH. 


44  PLANS 

Your  home  is  here  ! 
Select  from  H  plans. 
Wonderful  1  to  i 
room  bungalows  at 
$379,  $i98,  tool.  $657, 
etc.,  also  IF,  and  2- 
story  homes  at  $952, 
$965  and  $1,059.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE 
BOOK. 


You  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  manufacturer  and  make 
4  big  savings  on  your  home  !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to  $1,500  actual  SEND  F0R  BOOK 
savings  on  single  homes.  Factory-cut  lumber  saves  you  40% 
labor.  Not  portable  Sturdy,  substantial  permanent  homes 
Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  station,  freio-ht  paid 
hive  days  examination  on  your  own  lot.  Most  remarkable 
money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

“Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage” 

says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  vou  said 
etnou6  ^Gised  iny  brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.”  “Believe  I  saved 
$o<>0  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson  of  Nebraska  Mr  S 

Tlibert^sZTdmoney.^  $1,50°”  °n  his  home*  EverV  hom«  owner  who  built 

HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
HOMES— FULL  COLOR  — WRITE 


The  Liberty  book  of 
Homes  will  be  a  rev¬ 
elation.  Rage  after 
page  of  beautiful 
homes  in  full  color — 
Dutch  Colonial', 
American  designs, 
bungalow,  story-and- 
a-half,  two-story. 
Practical— beautiful. 
Also  garages,  table 
of  construction  time, 
letters  from  home 
owners.  Actual  facts 
and  figures  to  help 
you  save  money. 


|  LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

|  Dept.  301.  Bay  City,  Michigan 

J  □  Please  send  me  Free  your  new  Book  of  Homes. 

I  □  £lso  senTd  m*r  catalog  of  Farm  Buildings  and 
I  ™rKSr  I,ulldei;stand  that  this  puts  me  under 
^  no  obligation  whatever. 

I 

I  Name..., 

I  . . 

I 

I  Address . 

I  . 

I 

•  City . State . 


Grange  Silos 

Wood  Stave 
Concrete  Stave 

Silos  worthy  of  the 
name  they  bear 

You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  get  our 
price  before  buying 
any  silo. 

A  card  to  our  office 
and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  both. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


A  LIFETIME 


H ere  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  li  ghtning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

^American  Iron  Hoofing  Co.  ,Sta.  i  \  Middletown.  Ohio 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Muiock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver  s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
m  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small  ^ 
rounded 
end  easy  ,  4V 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,1 
>,  Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
/  Med  icated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tti  Street  New  York  City 
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GLECKNER  loooThousan  1000  HARNESS 

12  Wear-Resisting  Improvements 


sgg.00 


for  114" 

traces 

Add 

*2.65 

for  1%." 

traces 

(without 

collar) 


When  You  Buy  Harness 

The  three  most  important  thing  to  consider  are :  Quality,  Price  and  Service. 
<<CLE0I<ISI ER”  QUALITY — is  well  known  and  our  reputation  for  making  the 
best  harness  has  been  earned  by  forty-eight  (48)  years’ experience  in  the  Harness 
business.  Only  best  selection  of  hides,  thoroughly  -tanned ;  genuine  linen  thread 
and  tested  hardware  are  used  in  GEECKINER  Harness.  Every  operation  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  GLECKNER  family  (father  and  four  sons). 
“GLECKNER”  PRICE — is  lower  than  any  other  high  quality  harness.  Stand¬ 
ardization  and  quantity  production  have  reduced  the  cost.  Hence  the  name  1000 
“Thousan"  1000  Harness  illustrated  above.  (Thousand  of  one  land.) 

“GLECKNER”  SERVICE  is  given  by  the  GLECKNER 
dealer  nearest  to  you.  He  will  let  you  examine  the  Har¬ 
ness,  explain  the  easy  adjustments,  tit  it  to  your  horses 
if  you  so  wish,  see  that  you  receive  the  red  Guarantee  Tag 
that  goes  with  each  set  and  arrange  time  payments  if  de¬ 
sired.  He  always  keeps  in  stock  extra  parts  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  No  letters  to  write,  no  red  tape,  no  special 
hardware  to  cause  delay.  Berlin.  N.  H.,  Feb’ry  14,  1924 

“WTe  have  handled  your  team  Harness  for  several  years.  We  have 
sold  most  of  them  to  Lumbering  Companies  and  they  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.”  J.  F.  BELL  &  SONS  COMPANY. 

FREE— Send  lor  Booklet  with  full  information  about  1 1  other  styles  and  12 
Wear -Resisting  Improvements.  Ask  for  name  of  nearest  Gleckner  dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.  Canton,  Pa. 

of  the  Gleckner  Dealer  Also  manufacturers  of  Men’s  Quality  Leather  Belts. 


Style  “P” 
Penn’a,  N,  Y., 
Ohio  &  West 


A 

:  Leadclad' 
Roof  is 
'Lightning'] 
Proof/ 


‘Riixft  out  the  Old  *-  Ring  in  the  jVevV  ” 

Time  alters  all  things.  New  discoveries  and  new  methods  change 
our  habits  and  our  customs.  Now  even  ordinary  farm  fence  is 
fast  going  out  of  date. 

The  advent  of  Leadclad  fence  makes  it  expensive  and  even  ex¬ 
travagant  now  to  buy  just  ordinary  wire  fence. 

Leadclad  with  its  extra  thick  coating  of  pure  lead, 
provides  a  fence  that  will  remain  rustless  many 
years  longer  than  the  ordinary  fence. 

Let  your  New  Year’s  resolution  be  a  Leadclad  res¬ 
olution.  Leadclad  will  save  you  money,  trouble 
and  time.  Costs  no  more  to  erect  than  a  short- 

U £e  LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Livestock  Raising  and  Dairying 
on  the  Lime  Lands 

of  Dallas  County,  Alabama 

An  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit  or  make  money  op¬ 
erating  the  greatest  pasture  lands  in  America.  Dallas  County, 
Alabama,  where  the  climate  Is  fine,  health  good  and  land  values 
Increasing.  The  real  habitat  of  ailalfa  and  fifteen  other  clovers, 
Bermuda,  paspalum  and  other  grasses.  Year-round  grazing  on 
natural  pastures.  The  dairy,  sheep,  livestock,  hay  and  gram 
section  of  America.  Ready  market  for  all  farm  products.  Modern 
road  system  and  educational  facilities.  Developing  rapidly  indus¬ 
trially  and  agriculturally.  A  safe  investment  and  sure  money  in 
farming.  For  information  write 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Selma,  Alabama. 


,  Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irr¬ 
igation.  Cleans  ©Id  ditches;  builds  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  houses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  F  R  E  E 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
8  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1 0wensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.j^ 
Inc.  -  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


Save  Big  Money 

by  buying 

REICH  ARD’S 

Hydrated,  Ground  Burnt  or  Lump  Lime 

A  Grade  for  every  use  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Write  for 
agency  prices  giving  shipping  address. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC. 

ALLENTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  3Qth  Street,  New  York  City 


Nature  Notes 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $40  A  TON! 


Trapping  Muskrats 

I  have  a  small  pond  in  which  are 
muskrats.  Now  that  the  water  is  frozen 
I  cannot  catch  them  on  the  shore  very 
well.  How  can  I  trap  them  in  the  house? 

Connecticut.  J.  K. 

Trapping  muskrats  in  the  houses  is 
not  often  the  best  way  to  get  them.  It  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  many  States  and  is 
probably  not  wise  where  it  is  permitted. 
The  house  must  be  injured  or  destroyed 
and  catching  a  rat  or  two  in  a  house 
usually  drives  away  all  the'  others.  It  is 
much  better  to  do  the  trapping  just  out¬ 
side. 

The  muskrat  house  is  usually  started 
where  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
deep  and  the  bottom  is  of  soft  mud.  It  is 
a  round  pile  of  grass  and  water  plants 
mixed  with  mud,  usually  extending  up 
out  of  the  water  about  two  feet.  Inside 
there  is  a  hollow,  entirely  above  the  water 
line,  with  two  or  three  holes  going  down 
into  the  mud  and  out  under  the  side  of 
the  house.  The  bottom  of  the  nest  cham¬ 
ber  is  well  above  the  usual  water  level, 
but  may  be  flooded  by  unusually  high 
water.  A  channel  extends  away  from  the 
house  to  deep  water.  This  is  deep  enough 
to  give  an  exit  no  matter  how  deeply  the 
ice  may  form.  As  the  ice  thickens  the 
canal  is  dug  deeper.  Often  there  is  more 
than  one  canal.  There  may  be  feeding 
canals  also  going  back  into  the  marsh. 

The  Winter  trapper  should  study  the 
houses  and  their  surroundings  as  well  as 
he  can  before  freezing  weather.  Then 
when  the  ice  comes  he  should  get  out  as 
soon  as  possible  and  make  further  studies. 
Finally,  when  the  fur  is  sure  to  be  prime 
he  can  set  his  traps  in  the  canals  just  a 
little  way  from  the  house  and  be  almost 
sure  to  take  fur.  These  traps  are  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  stake  set  in  the  mud  at  the 
side  of  the  canals.  The  trap  is  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

The  old  Indian  method  of  taking  musk¬ 
rats  in  their  houses  was  to  steal  up 
quietly  and  thrust  a  spear  through  the 
house,  breaking  in  if  it  was  thought  that 
a  rat  had  been  caught.  This  disturbed 
the  houses  and  drove  the  animals  away 
without  any  very  large  return  in  fur. 
This  method  of  killing  the  rats  could  only 
be  used  if  the  ice  was  thick  enough  to 
bear  up  a  man 

A  variation  of  the  way  of  taking  musk¬ 
rats  by  setting  traps  in  the  canals  around 
tne  houses  is  to  sec  in  the  holes  where 
they  enter  a  high  bank.  This  can  also 
be  done  host  after  the  pond  or  stream 
freezes  over.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Quality  of  Mink  Fur 

Will  you  tell  me  where  on  the  map  is 
the  dividing  line  between  “eastern”  and 
“western”  minks?  Are  any  “eastern” 
minks  brown,  real  brown  (not  pale,  not 
dark)  ?  I  have  a  cape  made  up  of  21 
matched  skins,  bought  25  or  30  years 
ago.  It  is  in  prime  condition  today.  They 
are  brown  with  a  darker  brown  stripe  in 
each  skin,  with  thick,  firm  though  some¬ 
what  coarse  fur  and  glossy,  long  skins. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  mink 
it  is  and  the  approximate  value  today. 
The  cape  was  bought  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  J.  o. 

This  is  a  question  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer  at  long  range.  Scientists  recognize 
a  number  of  races  of  the  mink,  found  in 
separate  localities  and  differing  slightly 
in  average  size  or  in  proportions  of  the 
skull  and  other  bones.  That  there  should 
be  such  differences  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  that  the  mink  is 
found  from  northern  Labrador  to  Alaska 
and  southward  to  Florida  and  northern 
Mexico.  In  that  range  they  meet  every 
variation  of  climate  from  arctic  cold  to 
subtropical  heat  and  from  the  fogs  of 
Labrador  to  the  desert  conditions  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  fur  trade  has  many  names  for 
grades  of  mink  skins.  Many  of  these 
have  some  relation  to  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  each  particular  pelt 
is  supnosed  to  have  come.  Others  refer 
to  the  shade  of  the  fur  as  “black,” 
“brown,”  “pale,”  etc. 

Mink  fur  may  vary  from  almost  black 
to  a  light  browm  which  is  not  far  from 
yellow.  This  in  any  locality.  The  best 
furs  are  quite  dark,  glossy,  well  furred 
and  may  have  a  purplish  bloom  if  fresh. 
An  old  skin  may  have  this  bloom  restored 
by  a  careful  use  of  dye  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert.  Northern  skins  are  apt  to 
have  heavier  and  southern  ones  lighter 
fur.  A  man  who  has  handled  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fur  pelts  tells  me  that  some  of 
the  best  mink  skins  he  has  seen  came 
from  near  Juneau,  Alaska.  He  says  that 
another  very  fine  lot  came  from  the  coast 
region  of  southern  Texas.  The  Hudson 
Bay  region  is  so  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  mink  fur  that  it  has  given  a  name 
to  a  grade. 

When  it  comes  to  telling  the  present 
value  of  a  fur  garment,  especially  one 
that  has  been  made  up  and  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do. 
That  is  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  and  let  him  iv  »  his  best  judgment. 
He  may  be  mistake  is  likely  to  be 

much  closer  to  the  1  .  than  someone  a 

thousand  miles  away.  Mink  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  furs  but  it  varies  so 
greatly  in  quality  and  value  that  each 
separate  skin  must  be  seen  and  handled 
before  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  its 
Worth.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Fos-For-Us  Replaces  High 
Priced  Bone  Meal  and 
Oyster  Shells  at  Big  Saving 


Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  are  sav¬ 
ing  $40  on  every  ton  of  mineral  supple¬ 
ment  by  using  Fos-For-Us  to  replace  the 
high  priced  bone  meal  and  oyster  shells. 
They  are  following  the  advice  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agricultural  colleges  and  poultry 
experiment  stations  who  recommend  feed¬ 
ing  minerals  to  reduce  feeding  costs. 

Fos-For-Us  supplies  the  two  great  min¬ 
eral  elements  lacking  in  the  average  poul¬ 
try  ration.  These  elements  are  carbonate 
of  lime  and  tri-calcium  phosphate.  In 
Fos-For-Us  there  is  70%  carbonate  of 
lime  and  22%  tri-calcium  phosphate — 
these  are  correct  proportions  recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  authorities. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

In  addition  to  replacing  high  priced 
feed  supplements  in  promoting  bigger  egg 
yield  and  better  egg  shells,  Fos-For-Us 
increases  hatchability  and  is  invaluable  in 
raising  huskier,  healthier  baby  chicks.  A 
booklet,  entitled,  “A  Practical  Method  of 
Raising  Baby  Chicks,”  by  E.  B.  Banner, 
is  a  sure  guide  to  greater  success  with 
chicks.  Mr.  Banner  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject  and  was  for  seven  yeax*s  an 
Instructor  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  Fos-For-Us,  or  write  us  for  Free 
Books  and  full  particulars.  Address: 
International  Agricultural  Corp.,  Dept.  5, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


HEN  PROFITS 

Millions  of  hens  are  giving 
handsome  profits  because 

PILOT  BRAND 
OYSTER  SHELL  FLAKE 

is  kept  before  them  all  the 
time. 


Its  cost  Is  very  little* 

Sold  everywhere. 


FOR  POULTRY 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Est.  1916— Pat’d 

forWonderful 
Success  with 
Baby  Chicks 


Never  keep  chicks  behind  glas3.  1 1  stops  the  sun’ s  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and 
death  loss.  Build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your 
brooder  house  to  admit  these  rays.  Put  GLASS  CLOTH  in 
the  windows.  Produces  amazing  health  and  growth.  Ex¬ 
perts  everywhere  recommend  it.  I  n  a  test  at  Ames  College 
25  per  cent  of  the  chicks  under  window  glass  died,  while 
all  under  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly. 


Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow 
stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
better,  mature  earlier  and  yield  bigger 
crops.  Holds  heat.  More  than  pays  for  itself. 


Patented-*- Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
ell  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


.  .  "g  roll  45  ft-  long  and  36 In.  wide,  postpaid. 
(Cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  ten  days  use,  you  do 
not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions. 

Success  with  Baby  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth) 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  7811 
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Wisconsin  Chick  Ration; 
North  American  Lay¬ 
ing  Ration 


What  are  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  ration  for  baby  chicks?  E.  G. 

Bulletin  261  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Madison, 
states  that  chickens  have  been  successful¬ 
ly  raised  on  the  following  mixture :  Yel¬ 
low  corn  80  parts,  middlings  20  parts,  Fruit. — Cranberries,  fancy  Howes,  $2 
chick-sized  dry  bone  five  parts,  chick-  to  $3.50;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $3.50 
sized  marble  grit  five  parts,  common  salt  box  ;  lemons,  $3.25  to  $5.50  box ;  oranges, 
one  part,  skim-milk  to  drink  and  direct  California  _navels,  $4  to  $7  box ;  Florida, 
sunshine.  This  ration  is  not  advised  as  $2.50  to  $5  box ;  tangerines,  $1.50  to  $3 
the  best  possible,  however,  and  it  is  sug-  half  box. 


gested  that  as  good  or  better  results  may 
be  secured  by  other  combinations.  White 
corn  may  be  substituted  for  yellow  corn, 
provided  that  the  vitamin  deficiency  of 
the  former  is  made  up  by  feeding  green 
stuff,  egg  yolks,  cod  liver  oil,  canned  to¬ 
matoes  or  other  source  of  supply  of  the 
needed  vitamin.  Some  stress  is  laid  upon 
feeding  limestone  chick-sized  grit  at  the 


Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
timothy,  $26  to  $27  ;  No.  2  timothy,  $24 
to  $25;  No.  3  timothy,  $21  to  $23;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23;  shipping,  $13  to  $15; 
clover,  mixed.  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $30;  oat  straw,  $14  to 
$15.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win- 


start,  this  being  the  first  thing  given  ter  bran,  $34.50  to  $35.50 ;  middlings,  $36 
after  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brood-  to  $40 mixed  feed,  $36  to  $39.50 ;  red 
er.  The  best  results  are  said  to  have  dog,  $45.50  to  $46 ;  gluten  feed,  $35.50 ; 
been  obtained  from  white  limestone  or  gluten  meal,  $46.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $36.50 ; 
marble  grit  containing  about  95  per  cent  stock  feed,  $36;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ; 
of  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  further  said  cottonseed  meak  $32  to  $36;  linseed  meal, 
that  one  can  use  a  great  many  combina-  $4  < -~5  to  $49.25. 


many 

tions  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  and  get 
splendid  growth,  but  that  when  yellow 
corn  is  reduced  in  amount  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ration  of  wheat  and  oats  more 
pains  must  be  taken  to  feed  green  stuff 
or  some  other  sources  of  the  needed  fat 
soluble  vitamin.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Birds 


Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $2  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.90  per 
$i<4C)b.  ’  sweet  PotatoesJ  $1-25  to 

Poultry. — Fancy  northern  turkeys,  47 
to  53c ;  choice  native  fowl,  32  to  34c- ;  me¬ 
dium,  25  to  28c;  broilers,  32  to  35c; 
roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c ;  small, 
25  to  30c ;  ducklings,  35  to  36c ;  western 
dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  31  to  33c ; 


Can  you  give  us  any  help  as  to  cause  medium,  26  to  28c ;  small,  24  to  25c; 
of  our  chickens  (April-hatched)  dying?  stags,  21  to  24c;  broilers,  32  to  35c; 


They  started  this  Fall  to  become  lame  young  turkeys,  fancy,  43  to  48e ;  medium, 
and  act  dizzy.  They  will  eat  even  when  to  38c ;  old  toms,  35  to  40c ;  live 

*•  ,  ^Anll-HTT  £ _ l  nr  ±  -  nn 


several  have  died.  The  poultryhouse  is 
in  a  corner  of  apple  orchard  and  they  ate 
quantities  of  them  as  long  as  they  ran 
out.  Now  they  are  shut  in  pen  house. 
They  have  wheat  and  corn  and  a  mash 
all  the  time ;  have  not  got  any  eggs  for 


to  26c ;  leghorn  chickens,  15  to  20c 
Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  bskt. ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.25  box ;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl ;  carrots, 
75c  to  $1.10  box  :  cauliflower,  $2  to  ?2.50 
crate ;  celery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  box ; 


a  couple  of  weeks.  The  pullets  have  not  Pas«??i’  cuc\jmbers,  No.  1,  $12 

started  to  lay  but  w7e  did  get  some  from  fo  g-  ^ °*  .2,  $3  to  $4  box;  lettuce,  25 

to  7oc  box;  iceberg,  $1.50  to  $3.25  crate; 
parsnips,  $1  to  $1.40;  peppers,  $3.25  to 
$5.50  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.75  to 
$2.50  box ;  spinach,  50c  to  $1  bskt ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  244  to  3c  lb. ;  marrow, 
$2  to  $3  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  20  to 
45c  lb.;  turnips,  60c  to  £1  box. 


hens  before  shutting  up  and  giving  mash. 
Might  there  be  some  disease  from  previ¬ 
ous  owner’s  flock  lurking  around? 

New  York.  H.  L.  s. 

It  would  require  an  autopsy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  this  trouble  among  the 
pullets  but  the  food  given  should  be 
looked  into  to  see  that  nothing  of  a  mus¬ 
ty  or  spoiled  nature  has  been  given  or 
that  the  pullets  have  not  gained  access  to 
decayed  stuff  anywhere.  If  the  poultry- 
house  used  is  old  and  dirty,  it  should  be, 
or  should  have  been,  t’  roughly  cleaned 
out  and  whitewashed  and  then  made  light 
and  airy.  It  is  quite  possible  for  old 
buildings  to  harbor  disease  germs  from 
season  to  season  and  it  is  not  safe  to  put 
healthy  pullets  into  old  and  dirty  quar¬ 
ters 

these  should  not  make  any  trouble. 

H.  B.  D. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Steady  is  the  word,  mostly,  with  the 
Buffalo  produce  marlrtm  ^  The  weather  is 
also  steady  Winter  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  so,  though  it  set  in  on  Dec.  19. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter, 
steadier;  creamery,  50  to  59c;  tubs,  48 
to  50c;  storage,  44  to  47c.  Cheese, 
.  _  _  _  steady ;  flats,  30  to  31c ;  daisies,  long- 

If  accustomed  to  eating  the  apples,  horns,  31  to  32c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss, 
sbmild  nnt  make  anv  trouble.  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  53  to 

58c ;  State  and  western  candled,  41  to 
52c ;  storage,  37  to  49c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  fair ; 
Alexander,  Greening,  Wealthy,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  Twenty 
Ounce,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  King,  McIntosh, 
$1.10  to  $1.50 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Jonathan,  Delicious,  western,  box, 
$2.25  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  quiet;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.85 ;  seconds,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $14  to  $17.50 ; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  moderate; 
turkeys,  49  to  52c;  fowls,  24  to  35c; 
springers,  31  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks,  37  to  42e ;  geese,  27  to  30c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  24  to  2Se ;  chickens,  25  to  27c ; 
old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ; 
geese,  23  to  28c. 

Grapes  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  many 
California  sorts,  lug.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
Cranberries,  steady ;  Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.25 
to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet;  mar¬ 
row,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10.50 ;  white  kidney,  $9 
to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.25. 
Onions,  quiet ;  home-grown,  Ebenezers, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  carrots,  bu.,  85c 


Training  Game  Roosters 

My  boy  is  interested  in  raising  Game 
chickens,  and  he  gets  a  good  price  for 
them  from  the  sports,  but  they  tell  him 
that  they  will  pay  more  for  them  if  the 
cocks  are  fed  and  got  in  shape  for  the 
pit,  so  I  come  to  you  for  help,  as  I 
know  you  can  tell  us  how  to  do  it  or  find 
out  for  us.  J.  c.  \V. 

Preparing  Game  birds  for  the  nit  is  a 
profession,  and  can  only  be  learned  by 
experience,  although  I  know  two  young 
farmers’  sons  who  raised,  trained  and 
fought  chickens,  and  cleaned  up  enough 
money  to  put  them  both  through  college. 
One  of  them  is  a  clergyman  and  the  other 
is  a  lawyer.  Game  chickens  must  be 
trained  just  like  an  athlete ;  the  great 
point  is  to  get  speed,  wind  and  stamina. 

I  have  had  very  good  results  from  put¬ 
ting  them  in  big  runs  or  box  stalls  with 
straw  2  ft.  thick,  and  feeding  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  wheat  twice  a  day,  making 
them  work  hard  for  each  grain,  j.  w.  E. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.— Baldwin,  35c  to  $1.25  box ; 
$1.75  to  $2.75  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3 
bbl;  King.  $2  to  $3  bbl;  McIntosh  Red, 
$1  to  $2.75  box ;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6  to  $6.15; 


fair  to  good,  $5.80  to  $5.90;  California  $5.50 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  .box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 


to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
celery,  crate,  $5.25  to  $6 ;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.59 ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6.50 :  endive,  crate,  $4.50  to 


green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  splits.  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  52  to  5244c ;  firsts, 
4544  to  51c;  seconds,  44c  to  45c;  storage 
extras,  48  to  49c;  firsts,  4444  to  47c;  sec¬ 
onds.  43  to  44c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra  twins,  26  to 


to  5c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $3.75  to 
$4.50 ;  turnips,  white,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
yellow,  cwt..  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Sweet. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  21 
to  24c ;  dark,  15  to  16c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 


2644c;  firsts,  25  to  2544c;  Young  Amer¬ 
ica,  26  to  27c;  held  extras,  28  to  29c; 
firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  America,  26  to 
27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras. 


61  to  62c ;  mixed  colors,  60  to  61c ;  white 
extras,  58  to  59e ;  eastern  extras,  54  to 
56c;  western  extras,  54  to  56c;  western 
extra  firsts,  48  to  53c ;  firsts,  45  to  47c ; 
seconds,  40  to  43c ;  refrigerator  extras, 
firsts,  39  to  40c;  firsts,  37  to  3S44c;  sec¬ 
onds,  35  to  36c. 


Get  Chix  From  Slock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12i/£c.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

,  .  Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 

Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

--  LJSfSifa*-* *  of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 


Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y 


_A 

7-  7  A 


End  of  7th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  Entire  Contest 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  3rd  Leghorn  pen 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

5%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th,  for 
delivery  after  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 

Contest  W inning  Stock— We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
1924-25,  also  high  individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro,  111.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  to  improve  our  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details. 

Finest  Baby  Chick-.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  This  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing.  You  take  no  chances. 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  cataloe— write  t.oriav 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  J.  I>.  Gasson,  Prop.  Box  C?  Vers) 


Versailles,  Ohio 


Good  Luck 

BABY  CHICKS 


Send  for  free  new  catalog  or  order  direct 
from  price  list  below.  100  %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  today .1 

Wh-e  e-u  PRr,ClE  L,ST  >*«  100 

tv  hite  &  Rrown  Leghorns .  914.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas .  15.00 

Black  Minorcas*  Barred  Rocks  .!  ”  16.00 

Bufl?  &  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  Reds;  VVh. 

Wyandottes .  17.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . lgjoo 

Light  Odds  &  Ends .  .  g  oo 

Heavy  Odds  &Ends . ’  12’00 

Add  25c  where  less  than  ioo  are  ordered. 
Deduct  3%  for  300  or  more;  5%  for  500  or 
more  ;  10%  for  1.000  or  more. 

The  MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept  20,  Marysville,  Ohio 


QHLS 


Value6 
BABY 
CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  MATING  LIST 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  8 _ Marion,  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  HEATER 

FOR  USE  IN  POUL  TR  Y  PAILS 

Operates  for  about  3  cents  24  hour  period— 
Helps  produce  winter  eggs.  $2.50  each. 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

prevents  ^s^/o^F^e 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests 
Prices,  100  lbs.  92.50;  300  lbs.  90.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Speeial  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  91.00 
G.  M.  HABEOKER  YORK,  PA. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks 

4  ^"tatlSn3f  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 

4?? 4s’,  ae(ls,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

WF»n'^REASSD4>ur  fiock  average 31  eggs  per  hen  1926 

Ot|Buy  our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks/  Wyckoff-Dan 
Young  strain.  $20  100.  AD41I  SEABUltY,  SAYVli.l.t.  L.  j. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  £££ff*  SU53S? 

sti>ek,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  .JULES  FRANCAI3,  Wegthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 
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STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  16th  at 
$17  per  100  —  *82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


- Apr  _  _ 

Ferris  Strain  W.  LeRhorna  $12  $57.50  $110 

Shelley’s  Brown  LeRhorns  12  57  50  HO 

Basoro’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  14  67.50  130 

Odds  and  Ends  lO  47.50  90 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


ROYAL  CHICKS 


guaranteed  to  live 
and  produce.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM,  Bergey,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young*  breeders,  male  and  female  .$10.00  each, 
early  hatched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  East,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York.  A  few  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALEXIS  L.  CLARK,  R.  !>.,  Iiordentown,  X.  J. 


BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID.  Star  Route,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  3*0th  Street,  New  York 
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January  8,  1927 


s^30  DaysTrial 
"Money  Back 

If  Wot  Satisfied 


140  Egg— $13.90 
180  Egg— $16.35 
250  Egg— $22.75 
340  Egg— $30.75 
Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies, 

Writ©  for  Catalog: 

24"  Canopy. Wickleia  $10.25 
44"  Canopy,  Wickless  $14.75 
54"  Canopy. Wickleta  $18.15 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130 


Built  of  California 
Redwood.  Hot- Wat-  | 
er  —  copper  tanks. 
Double  walls  —  dead 
air  space.  Double  I 
glass  doors.  Shipped 
complete  with  all  fix¬ 
tures,  set  up  ready  for  use. 


Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest 


Wishbone  Brooder 


hicKS 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 

them.  AVe  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 

want  theirmoney’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  elves  directions  for  raisins:  chicks  and  handling:  your 
Btock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here, 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

Wc  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  1  oultry 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
tor  white,  diarrhea. 


Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  proPc.OTT’ 


Harrington,  Del. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tanered-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed- 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  C  flicks — March  -0c, 
April  16c,  May  12  June  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown.  Del. 


ALLEN 


CERTIFIED 
BLOOD  TESTED 

For  Kail  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 


CHICKS 


Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


/^fjfpLrn  Superfine  White  Leghorn  Stock  with 

LlllLIViJ  Monev  Back  Guarantee,  at  #80.  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  production  from  trapnested,  pedigreed.  Is. 
Y.  State  blood  tested  stock.  SEAYEll  FA  KM,  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Bocks, 
K.  I.  Beds 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

AA:hite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  AVrite 
for  circular.  Pr.l.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davi**ille,  Rhode  Gland. 


Sn  AIM  *x  I  1 _ Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Clucks. 

X.  W  hlte  Leghorns  Send  tor  mating  list, 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  llox  Y,  Kahwny,  If.  J. 


Black  Leghorn  85 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K, 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
that  lay.  Circular  free. 

Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Valley  Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS  Rocks  and  S.  C. 

AV.  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 
VALLEY  1SKOOK  KAMI,  Peapack,  Gladstone,  R.  F.  1).,  N.  3. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  quantity, clucks  and  egg.? 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYU0N  FEPPEIt,  Georgetown,  Del 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Bullets. 

AVrite  for  catalogue.  BYHON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Bel. 


WU/V  I  U  nflTTE  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  II  I  All  UU  I  IE  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obio 


II  I  t ■>  ear  p  c.  O.  D.  100  cost:  Barred  Rocks  or 
Vnlv  IVO  S.  Reds,  $14  ;  S.  W.  Leghorns,  $18  5 
Mixed,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  50  and  25,1c.  and  2c.  more. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system  that  raises  90-9.)% 
to  laying  age,  free.  C-  M.  UUVER,  Box  73,  MeAlisleryille,  Pi. 


One  fount  does 
the  work  of  two 

2  drinking  places.  Easily 
taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
Stronger,  better  insulat¬ 
ed.  Means  more  winter 
eggs.  2  sizes:  3  gal., 
$5.50.  6  gal.,  $7.50. 
See  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS, 

INC. 

Makers  of 
Wishbones 

491  Codwise 
Avenue, 

New  Brunswick. 

N.  J. 

V.  | 


flame 
at  touch  of  match 

Powerful !  Safe ! 
Efficient ! 

No  priming.  No  wicks 
to  trim.  Plenty  of  heat 
In  iciest  weather.  4 
sizes;  60-100  chicks, 
$12.  360  chicks,  $16. 
600  chicks.  $19.  1,000 
chicks,  $22. 

See  dealer  or  write  us. 


Wishbone  wTount 


IT’S  IDEAL 
FOR  WINTER 
FEEDING 


Use  STRUArEN’S  FISH 
MEAL  during  the  cold 
months  to  keep  poultry, 
hogs  and  cattle  in  best  con¬ 
dition,  by  supplying  the  neces¬ 
sary  proteins  and  minerals.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  Menhaden  fish, 
finely  ground — no  scraps  or  bones 
— clean  and  nourishing.  Mix  reg¬ 
ularly  with  daily  rations. 

FREE  Samples  and  Feeding 
Instructions  upon  request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114.0.  S.’ Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  4J4-foot  brooder  — 
Any  size,  500  chicks  to  10,000-made  of  cooper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet  —  Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

Special  Concession  for  Orders  Now— Write  Today 
KOS8  CUTTElt  «fc  SILO  CO. 

S06  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  ol  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncribs,  etc. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


SCHWEGIERS/ 
/ 


-0-BRED 


”  BABY 
CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived 


and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes 
12?  and  up.  100%;  live  delivery  guaranteed  Po^id.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  VV  rite  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  ^2?  tvDe 

every  chick  is  up  to  iiighest  standard  for  egg  Pro£“®tl?"  chicks" 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  cnicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 

details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  "ith  eacl  or  jc‘  ■  .  .  OHIO 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  i,  GlllSOMilHH,  wmw 


Prices  reasonable. 


Let  us  send  uou  tnts 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  £rvS 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

•  runmTTrn  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
OHIO  AXXICIjUI.  1  LiIJ  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send' for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  a’  1  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


THIS  CATALOG  7 


This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Dec. 
19,  1926,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  management  of  the  New  York 
State  Egg-laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale 
is  confronted  each  year  with  the  problem 
of  the  Fall  molt.  We  have  been  asked  a 
good  many  times  if  this  out  of  season 
molt  can  be  prevented  by  careful  feeding. 
In  our  opinion  the  use  of  artificial  lights 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  keep  the  birds  in 
production  without  a  molt. 

However,  as  the  Farmingdale  contest 
operates  without  the  use  of  artificial 
lights,  other  methods  of  feeding  have  been 
used  with  very  limited  success,  due  to  the 
very  great  variation  in  maturity,  weight 
and  inherited  egg  production  among  the 
contest  birds.  When  the  fourth  contest 
opened  on  Nov.  1,  1925,  the  feeding  of 
condensed  milk  was  omitted  from  the 
feeding  schedule.  Some  of  the.  contest 
pens  dropped  feathers  from  their  necks 
early  in  December.  This  year  birds  were 
fed  1  lb.  of  milk  per  100  birds  beginning 
the  first  day  of  November,  when  the  con¬ 
test  started.  We  have  the  neck  molt  in 
some  pens  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
production  is  over  3,000  eggs  ahead  of 
the  first  six  weeks’  jiroduction  last  year, 
which  in  dollars  and  cents  means  an 
added  income  of  almost  $200. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  these 
Fall  molters  shed  feathers  just  as  early 
next  Fall  as  the.  birds  that  are  now  lay¬ 
ing  and  not  molting. 

Of  course,  the  Fall  molt  is  inevitable 
in  very  early  hatched  birds  whether 
lighted  or  not  and  is  desirable  when  pul¬ 
lets  are  to  be  used  as  breeders  as  they  are 
in  prime  condition  to  produce  liatchable 
eggs,  following  a  rest  period  of  six  or 
eight  weeks.  For  market  egg  production 
it  must  be  remembered  that  an  egg  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November 
and  December  is  worth  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  an  egg  during  the  Spring 
months. 

Again  from  a  market  egg.  viewpoint, 
our  advice  is  to  get  eggs  while  the  get¬ 
ting  is  good  as  it  is  impossible  to  slow 
the  birds  up  at  one  season  and  hope  to 
entirely  make  up  for  lost  time  at  some 
later  season. — D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor 
Egg-laying  Contest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  seventh  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest,  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  2,011  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of  28.7  per 
cent.  This  is  1.2  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production.  The  birds  have  laid 
14,469  eggs  to  date  since  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  on  Nov.  1.  Continued  cold 
and  stormy  weather  makes  it  difficult  to 
fight  respiratory  troubles,  as  well  as  a 
neck  molt. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  R.  Dew- 
snap,  Leghorns,  43 ;  Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  42 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
Leghorns,  42;  Meadowedge  Farm,  Leg¬ 
horns,  40 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm, 
Leghorns,  37 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  37 ;  Kilbonrn  Farm, 
Leghorns,  37 ;  Northland  Farms,  Leg- 
lorns,  37 ;  The  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 
Leghorns,  37 ;  Fristegarth  Farm,  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  37. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 
White  Leghorns.  —  Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  318 ;  Meadowedge  Farm.  313 ;  Dr. 
L.  E.  Heasley,  287  ;  Kilbourn  Farm,  283 ; 
Seaver  Farm,  269 ;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  269 ; 
Vijohn  Farm,  257. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  259 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
224;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  206;  Foster 
D.  Jameson,  179. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  146 :  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  145. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Harold  F. 
Barber,  217. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


EVERY  CBICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks, 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept, 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by 
inent  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on 
HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5 


CHICKS 

Beauti- 


Our 

Poultry  Depart- 
CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chicks!  _ _ 

HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


follows ; 
Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Dec.  13 

56 

37 

Cloudy ;  fog. 

Dec.  14 

53 

27 

Fog ;  clear 
Snow 

Dec.  15 

32 

18 

Dee.  16 

28 

9 

Clear 

Dec.  17 

33 

12 

Partly  cloudy 

Dec.  18 

26 

7 

Clear 

Dec.  19 

34 

1 

Clear 

* 

❖  * 

❖  * 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  62c;  brown, 
pullets,  48e. 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


63c  ;  medium,  53c  ; 


S.  C.  R.  L  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  ure  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  J4  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
KEDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wren t ham.  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-em  inent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big.  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  * lO.OO,  *15.00  and  *‘,45.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  04-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  vKKl 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Owner 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  tlie  Improved  Iiarron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Health}-  chicks  of  iiighest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


WEED’Swhiu  leghorns 

Twenty  First  Year 

Hatching  eggs  January  1st.  Baby  chicks  February  1st. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  "males  aud  Tancred  males  with  300-egg 
quincu plex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be.considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOTEIIDALE  POULT ItT  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N  T. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic.  Pa. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  <J.  O.  D.,  *3— *10.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  Contests  1925-26. Js’ow  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Limberneck 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  about  lim¬ 
berneck  in  my  old  liens?  They  sit  around, 
close  their  eyes  and  their  heads  just  tall 
around  -at  will.  E>  -1'1, 

Maryland. 

These  fowls  have  probably  found  some 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  possibly  a  de¬ 
caying  carcass  of  some  small  animal. 
Give  any  that  show  evidence  of  food 
poisoning  a  quickly  acting  purgative, 
such  as  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water  or  a  teaspoon  or 
two  of  castor  oil,  and  look  for  the  cause 
in  moldy  or  musty  food  or  something  of 
poisonous  nature  picked  up  on  range. 

M.  B.  D. 


HUBBARD’S 


CHICKS 


R.  I. 

RED 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  II. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

NOB  HILL  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  Bred-lo-Lay  Breeders  are  the  most  efficient  producers  of 
large  white  eggs.  N  Y.  S.  certified  and  tested  stock. 

Chicks  $22  per  100  up.  GEltAIJ)  It.  TIIEW,Arthursburg,  N.  T. 


I  irehl  Rrokma  COCKEItELS.ltibbonwinningstockofMol- 
Llglll  01311  ITla  lie  Wellington  strain.  Egg  producers  aud 
Show  birds.  $8,  $12  aud  $15.  I,.  G.  KUOKEL,  Walden,  N.  T. 

“PURE  BRONZED  TURKEYS” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  The  Locuata,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 

MD  TITDVTVC  Large  bone,  well  marked,  thrifty,  hardy 

.  D.  1 1)  I\I\L  I J  Stock.  MISS  L.  L.  KIRBY,  Draper,  Va 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305  CUNTON.  IOWA 


Makes  a  poul¬ 
try  FOOD  out 
of  ordinary 
poultry  feed. 
Mixitwithall 
mashes.  Send 
for  free  44- 
page  Poultry 
Manual.  Tell 
us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 


■mmmimiiiuiiinniiiwini 


Y ou  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  reed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me 
SI. 95  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  youi  door.  If  not  satisfied, 
return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money  promptly, 


I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-T  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


the  JVeW 

e  Alid^l/AT 
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CHICK  BROODER 

The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  is  the  most 
wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
—  it’s  the  crowning  achievement  in  I 
Sol-Hot’s  many  years  of  undisputed  [ 
leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
nowickstotrim;nocarbon;nosmoke;  „  ^ 

ro  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with  “N£W 
NewTwin-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 

Oil  CONTROL 

Wonderful  New 

Patented  Invention 

Our  New  Patented  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the  great¬ 
est  invention  ever  made  for  chick  brooders.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Sol-Hot— the  brooder  that  is  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  poultry  world. 

H.M.  SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept.  63 
Quincy.  III. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  Has 
larger  radiat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomical—niore  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 


7801Elisworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-)b.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Dec.  13,  and  second,  total  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  14  14 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del .  36  200 

lluland  PI  try  Farm,  N.  J .  30  230 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  44  230 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  38  248 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  31  144 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  46  229 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  30  241 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada .  28  161 

H.  XV.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  51  250 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  40  274 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  .1 .  34  212 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Pa .  39  319 

W.  G.  MeXees,  l’a .  36  220 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  22  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J .  34  136 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  50  361 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  50  204 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  4  4 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  55  302 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  41  168 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  37  268 

Louis  Sehaible,  N.  J .  29  123 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  44  183 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn.,  Canada..  47  288 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Win.  E.  Rocli,  N.  J . . .  42  194 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  23  217 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . ~6  156 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  298 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  30  J04 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio _  15  201 

Janies  Wlietsel,  N.  J .  35  170 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . . .  [  24  138 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  34  239 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky .  45  300 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J .  39  294 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  14  207 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  5  121 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.  42  180 

Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Iue.,  N.  J. ..  32  240 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  36  252 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  33  234 

XV.  S.  Hannah  Son,  Mich .  34  249 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Mich .  37  180 

M.  Levine,  N.  J .  26  167 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  31  247 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  195 

Tile  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  21  116 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  187 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  38  236 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  23  193 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  29  181 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  34  216 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  22  131 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala .  10  159 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del .  41  142 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  22  214 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  38  173 

Northland  Farms,  Mich .  51  270 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada .  35  173 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  22  171 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  27  207 

Hambroek  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  172 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  224 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  26  199 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  40  273 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y' .  39  274 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  39  264 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  51  218 

Hocii  Bros.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  12  156 

II.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  18  98 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  41  218 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  33  201 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  23  161 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  22  182 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  33  193 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J .  31  155 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  35  258 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . .  46 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  24  164 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  45  235 

Jack  Mitnicb,  N.  J .  25  214 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  30  221 

Pinehurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  204 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  313 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  33  134 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  162 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J .  28  184 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  19  211 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa .  11  150 

M.  Vogel  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  187 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  17  182 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  20  203 

R.  A.  Carlton.  N.  J .  10  174 

R.  0.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada...  5  119 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  15  102 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  23  211 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J .  37  292 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  56  327 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . .  16  99 


Totals  .  3068  19954 


Home-mixed  Mash 

What  is  your  opinion  on  the  following 
mash  formula  for  S.  0.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  and  hens?  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  | 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  eornmeal,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  1  lb.  salt,  j 
Or  should  Alfalfa  meal  be  increased,  as  | 
these  hens  do  not  get  any  green  feed  and  j 
is  this  too  much  salt?  P.  h. 

This  formula  should  give  good  results 
as  a  laying  mash,  though  it  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  dried  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk,  say  50  lbs.  of  either,  or  the 
use  of  liquid  milk  in  some  form  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it.  Tt  is  not  very  high  in 
animal  protein.  There  is  sufficient  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  in  the  mixture,  perhaps  too 
much,  one-tenth  part  by  weight  being 
considered  enough.  One-half  pound  of 
line  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mash  is 
not  too  much.  M.  B.  D. 


Weak  Yolks 

We  have  had  complaint  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  eggs  have  weak  yolks.  We 
have  examined  the  eggs  by  candling  them 
immediately  after  taking  them  from  the 
nest,  and  .find  that,  the  yolk  settles  to  the 
bottom  instead  of  maintaining  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  center.  What  causes  this,  and 
how  can  it  be  remedied.  T.  t. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer, 
hens  are  apt  to  lay  eggs  containing  more 
water,  or  weak  eggs.  These  evaporate 
more  readily  and  do  not  keep  as  well  as 
stronger-bodied  eggs  and  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Heat  from  broody 
hens  or  improper  storage  while  being  kept 
will  also  have  much  the  same  effect  upon 
infertile  eggs.  I  do  not  know  any  way 
of  avoiding  the  trouble  when  due  to  sea¬ 
sonal  conditions,  rather  than  to  improper 
handling,  M,  B.  d. 


TftisAmazinglnvention 

will  Inn  ” 


The 

Highest  Quality 
Coal-Burning 
Brooder  for  as 
little  as 


(Slightly  higher  in 
Western  Canada) 


TODAY,  you  can  make  more  money  from  your  poultry.  You  can  raise 
more  chicks  out  of  every  brood  than  you  ever  before  thought  possible. 
You  can  raise  them  with  less  cost  and  less  work.  You  can  stop  the 
chilling,  the  crowding  and  the  overheating  of  your  chicks.  You  can 
stop  your  big  losses.  You  don’t  need  to  have  your  profits  wiped  out. 


Stop  the  Losses  of 

If  you  want  to  save  your  baby  chicks 
and  your  profits,  write  us  today.  We’ll 
send  you  the  new  Buckeye  Book.  It 
tells  how  to  raise  every  raisable  chick; 
how  to  stop  the  losses;  how  to  double  and 
treble  your  profits.  The  book  is  free. 

Write  for  it  now.  ** 

Amazing  Improvements  < 

The  Buckeye  Colony  Brooder  has  been 
saving  chicks  for  twelve  years.  It 
has  saved  money  for  a  quar- 
ter-million  poultry  raisers.^-'^  B* 

And  now,  it’s  im-^f 
proved.  The  Coal- 
Burning  Stove 
is  larger.  It  holds 
more  coal;  it  gives 
more  heat;  it  burns  longer 
without  refueling.  The  new 
Buckeye  has  the  new 
Revolving  Hover.  It 
saves  time,  work  and 
trouble.  The  improved 

Get  This  FREE 
Money-Making  BOOK! 

Buckeye 

coal-burning  brooders  oil-burning  brooders  incubators 


imm 


Youar  Baby  Chicks 

Oil-Burning  Brooder  is  the  most  efficient 
oil-burning  brooder  ever  devised.  It  has 
exclusive,  patented  features  that  no  other 
brooder  can  have.  Buckeye  stops  the 
chilling,  crowding  and  overheating.  It 
stops  the  losses. 

Buckeye  Incubators 
Hatch  More  Chicks 

Don’t  raise  chicks  another  year 
without  learning  about  these  amaz¬ 
ing  Buckeye  Brooders — whether 
you  want  a  brooder  to  bum  oil  or 
soft  or  hard  coal.  Learn  about 
the  new  improvements  —  about 
the  price  reductions. 

And  we’ll  tell  you  how  Buck¬ 
eye  Incubators  hatch  more  chicks ; 
how  they  hatch  bigger,  stronger 
and  better  chicks.  Get  all  this 
valuable  information.  It’s  free. 
•  Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  the 

new  Buckeye  Book.  Do  it  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

2463  Euclid  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
2463  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  new  Buckeye  Book  and 
valuable  information  on  how  I  can  make 
more  money  from  my  poultry. 


Name. 


Address . 


. State . 


. . . 


M 


AGIO  BROODER 

SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Ourlmproved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  {free )  Complete 
Catalogue. 

— —  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


i 

i 
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for  Poultry —  a  pure  vitamin  food 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 
in  young  chicks— makes  laying  hens  produce  better— puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary! 
Tested  twice  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Marden’s  (remember  the  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices:  1  cal  ran  <&'?  4(1 . 
5  gal.  can  $9.50  ;  10  gal.  can  $1  7.50  ;  30  gal,  bbl.  $45.00  ;  55  gal  bbl.  $82.50.  *  ’ 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  helpful  Booklet. 

Marden-Wild  Corp. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best.  Established  1874 

9  Months’  Trial  25c  Fc0ar^<°= 


1  Year  50c  3  YEARS  $1.00  5Yeare$T.50 

To  Canada  75c  To  Canada  $1.50  To  Canada  $2.50 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue — tells  how  to  feed, 
house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production; 
how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully.  Order  today. 

Address  either  paper  or  Eisert  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


American  Swineherd 

The  Only  All  Breed  Hog  Paper.  Est.  1885. 

One  Year  25c  T°Caaa<h»35ct3.  i.-  - 

v  F oreign  50  cts.  5  Yrs.  $  1  Can.  $1 .50 


x  a  irs.  3>1  (Jan.  *1.00 

No  matter  what  breed  of  hogs  you  raise  or  feed  the 
American  Swineherd  will  help  you  to  make  more  money 
th.?,her(  Each  month  the  American  Swineherd  is 
filled  with  valuable  articles  which  tell  you  what  others 
are  doing,  and  how  profits  are  obtained.  Only  25c  1  year. 

116-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago.  III. 


If 


LA  N  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  egg 
and  copy  of  ‘  The  Full  Egg  Basket.’ *  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNALtDept. 50,  Indianapolis.ln 


riant.  ing  green  cut  bone. 

H  E  N  S  Manl1’S 

■  .  No  money  in  advance. 

I  A  Y  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN 

»»*■*  I  Boa  1s  Milford,  Masa 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  1 

One  Dollar  a  Year  X 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  111. 
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Down  After  Trial 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay 

for  this  COMPLETE,  Portable 


Milker 

(  Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  "  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 

your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — • 
because  it’s  so  simple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you 
and  tor  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 


of  Power 


Gas  Engine 
or  Electric 

Also  hand  power 


on  MILKING- 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts  —  an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 


Free  Trial  NOW! 


A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  owechance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
take  8  months  to  pay. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  9951 
400  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 


Name . 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker;  nopipelines, 
no  pulsator,  no  pails. 
So  simple,  so  ultra¬ 
simple,  so  easy  to 
clean. 


Farmer  Agents  I  . 

No  canvassing—  \  . 

f"  ©S'BB  justdemonstrate  jj 

the  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon.  =  do  you  want  our  Agent.  offer7. 


Bffe  Two  Standards  of  Perfection 


Get  the  BEST  in  Silos!  <$ 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo — get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  ora  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana. 


Jiii' 

IEEE 


TRUCKS / WAGONS « WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  W agons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors— 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  IUJN0IS 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 


TESTIMQN1ALS 


The  greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  cows  teats . 

E.  Stafford,  R.5,  Litde  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Did  not  have  much  faith  at  first.  Thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  the  remedy.  .  „  , 

J.  C.  Noble,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  sending 
riVLL  yOU  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Aluminum 

Bronze  W  orm  Gear 

for  your  Ford  Truck 

Only  $7.50 

A  perfect  worm  gear,  correct  in  size 
ana  in  composition  of  the  metal.  In¬ 
spected  and  guaranteed.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfied.  Install  it  your¬ 
self  and  save  mechanic's  cost  also. 
Shipped  prepaid.  Give  number  on 
your  old  gear  when  ordering. 

Buffalo  Bronze  Die  Cast  Corporation 

90  Arthur  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


'You  know  this  famous 
remedy*  Keep  it  handy 
Good  for  humans,  too 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Congested  Udder;  Milk 
Business;  Calf  Ration 

I  purchased  a  Guernsey  heifer  and 
when  she  freshened,  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  milk,  but  udder  about  as  large 
as  a  small  tub;  of  course  her  bag  was 
caked  and  had  considerable  trouble  before 
she  came  to  her  milk.  This  cow  has  just 
freshened  again  and  up  to  this  date  does 
not  have  any  milk,  apparently  not  enough 
for  the  calf,  and  yet  her  udder  seems  to 
be  soft  and  pliable.  This  cow  gave  about 
four  gallons  of  milk  per  day  last  year. 

I  would  like  a  ration  for  Guernsey  calves. 
New  York.  s< 

It  should  be  understood  that  when  a 
heifer  is  nearing  the  calving  time  her 
udder  becomes  congested  or  engored  with 
blood.  That  is  termed  a  physiological  or 
natural  and  necessary  condition,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exces¬ 
sive,  else  mastitis  (garget)  may  ensue. 
The  swelling  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that 
the  heifer  is  going  to  prove  a  deep  or 
heavy  milker. 

In  some  aggravated  conditions  of  the 
sort,  the  udder  not  only  becomes  tremend¬ 
ously  enlarged  or  swollen,  but  dropsical 
or  edematous  swellings  form  around  tiie 
udder,  running  forward  to  the  navel  and 
beyond  and  also  between  the  hind  legs. 
When  the  congestion  is  excessive  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  serum  from  the  blood  to 
enter  the  cavities  and  ducts  of  the  ud¬ 
der.  It  is  this  serum  that  causes  the 
edematous  swellings,  but  inflammation  is 
absent. 

Inflammation  always  indicates  mas¬ 
titis,  and  the  cow,  when  badly  attacked, 
walks  stiff  or  lame,  loses  appetite  and 
may  have  a  high  fever.  In  other  cases 
blood  escapes  into  the  udder  and  may  be 
stripped  out,  or  milk  forms  and  that,  with 
serum,  is  bloodstained. 

To  prevent  excessive  congestion,  or 
“caking”  of  the  udder,  a  rich  ration 
should  not  be  fed  during  the  weeks  just 
before  calving.  It  will  suffice  to  feed 
good  hay  and  allow  enough  bran  and  oil- 
meal  to  keep  the  bowels  active.  The  cow 
or  heifer  should  also  be  made  to  take  ac¬ 
tive  outdoor  exercise  every  day  and  be 
kept  from  lying  down  on  a  concrete  floor 
or  cold,  wet  or  frozen  ground.  Chilling 
of  the  congested  udder  is  always  liable 
to  induce  garget. 

In  addition  to  care  in  feeding  and  the 
enforcing  of  exercise  the  bowels  must  be 
kept  active,  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  being 
given  daily  in  water  or  soft  feed.  Usually 
it  suffices  to  give  4  to  6  oz.  a  few  times, 
’but  in  extreme  cases  12  to  16  oz.  may 
have  to  be  givf.fi  as  one  dose,  in  3  pts.  or 
more  of  warm  water  well  sweetened  with 
blackstrap  molasses.  Great  care  musl 
be  taken  when  administering  the  drench 
that  the  animal  swallows  it  slowly,  so 
that  none  goes  into  the  windpipe  and 
lungs. 

Following  the  physic,  should  congestion 
persist,  and  especially  if  there  is  the 
slightest  symptom  of  inflammation  (gar¬ 
get),  give  once  daily,  and  twice  if  not 
soon  remedial,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
powdered  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke 
root  in  water  or  soft  feed.  The  udder 
must  also,  in  all  cases  of  congestion,  be 
well  massaged  two  or  three  times  daily, 
and  if  the  swelling  does  not  then  become 
less  or  should  it  increase  it  is  also  well  to 
strip  out  some  of  whatever  liquid  is  found 
present. 

If  blood  comes  when  the  teats  are 
stripped  bathe  the  udder  with  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  vinegar  and  cold  water  twice 
daily.  Then  dry  by  brisk  rubbing  and  be 
careful  to  blanket  the  animal  to  protect 
the  udder  from  cold  drafts.  When  the 
cold  bathing  has  to  be  done  it  usually  is 
best  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  roomy  box- 
stall  and  also  to  rub  lanolin,  or  unsalted 
lard  or  sweet  oil  into  the  udder  after  the 
last  bathing. 

You  do  not  tell  us  the  age  of  the  calves 
to  be  fed,  but  as  you  use  the  word  “ra¬ 
tion”  we  assume  that  you  mean  concen¬ 
trated  feed  and  roughage.  In  addition 
to  the  customary  allowance  of  skim-milk 
a  calf  may  early  be  allowed  to  lick  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  (by  weight)  of 
cracked  corn  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran. 
Some  dairymen  consider  that  a  sufficient 
concentrate  ration  and  allow  it  in  in¬ 


creasing  quantities,  as  the  calf  increases 
in  age  and  development.  Many,  however, 
believe  it  advisable  to  add  a  little  oilmeal 
to  the  other  feeds,  and  it  certainly  tends 
to  polish  or  gloss  the  calf’s  coat,  but  ex¬ 
periments  at  several  stations  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  feeding  of  oilmeal  is  not 
imperative.  We  believe  in  adding  flax¬ 
seed  jelly  to  the  skim-milk  of  a  young 
calf  that  tends  to  be  constipated,  or  that 
has  a  somewhat  harsh  coat,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  calves  that  have  plenty  of 
whole  milk  for  a  time  and  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  before  much  skim-milk  is  fed. 

Ground  barley  is  also  excellent  as  a 
substitute  for  corn,  but  may  not  be  so 
well  liked  by  the  calves.  Ground  oats 
may  take  the  place  of  most  of  the  bran, 
or  give  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  cracked 
or  shelled  corn,  6  parts  of  whole  oats,  6 
parts  bran,  2  parts  oilmeal  and  0.5  parts 
blood  meal.  That  ration  gave  excellent 
results  at  the  Kansas  station  and  the 
blood  meal  helps  to  prevent  scours.  Add 
it  to  any  calf  ration  when  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Fine 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  are  best  for  calf 
feeding,  but  the  amount  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Heavy 
feeding  with  protein-ricli  roughage  tends 
to  induce  scouring.  a.  s.  a. 


Capped  Hock  of  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  “capped  hock.” 
He  is  almost  unable  to  walk.  The  swell¬ 
ing  is  going  down,  as  I  have  been  giving 
him  some  home  treatment.  What  is  the 
best  remedy?  Oan  a  horse  become  per¬ 
manently  lame  through  this?  R.  B. 

Capped  hock  is  the  name  given  to  a 
distended  condition  of  the  point  of  the 
hock  joint,  at  the  back  of  the  hind  leg, 
a  collection  of  serum  having  formed  in  a 
sac  or  capsule.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  that  termed  “shoe-boil”  or 
“capped  elbow”  and  in  each  condition 
bruising  is  the  cause.  A  horse  commonly 
gets  a  capped  hock  from  kicking  in  the 
stable  and  striking  the  part  on  the  heel 
post  of  the  stall.  It  is  also  a  common 
accident  when  horses  are  shipped  by  rail¬ 
road  and  in  the  market  is  sometimes 
called  “ear  bruise.” 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  certain  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  capped  hock  when  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  has  become  organized  or  the  tisues 
calloused.  At  the  outset  of  the  condition 
the  collection  of  serum  possible  may  be 
resorbed  if  the  part  is  kept  covered  with 
cold  compresses  or  a  cold  poultice.  The 
old-fashioned  application — and  a  good 
one  at  that — was  a  paste  of  pipe  clay  and 
vinegar.  More  modern  treatment  is  to 
apply  a  poultice  of  antiphlogistine,  or  to 
keep  the  part  covered  with  crushed  ice 
in  packs,  or  constantly  bathe  it  with  very 
cold  water.  An  irritation  device  may 
also  be  devised  to  conduct  cold  water 
from  an  overhead  tank  and  let  it  trickle 
constantly  over  the  part.  In  addition, 
it  is  well  to  paint  the  swelling  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  once  daily,  to  help  cause 
resorption  of  the  liquid. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  a  grave  mistake 
immediately  to  blister  a  capped  hock  as 
that  tends  to  thicken  the  walls  of  the  sac 
and  cause  a  callus.  It  is  much  better  to 
take  down  the  inflammation  by  cold  ap¬ 
plications  and  later  depend  largely  upon 
massage  and  application  of  absorbents  to 
disperse  the  remaining  enlargement.  In 
some  cases  the  veterinarian  has  deemed 
it  advisable  to  liberate  the  serum  by  cut¬ 
ting  or  drawing  it  off  with  an  aspirator, 
but  such  treatment  is  not  advisable,  as 
a  general  rule.  If  the  present  capped 
hock  is  of  long  standing  wet  it  once  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  each  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  tincture  of  iodine  and  3  parts 
of  alcohol,  applied  with  a  swab  and  not 
rubbed  in.  This  is  best  done  in  the 
evening,  after  having  very  thoroughly 
massaged  the  enlargement  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  hair  should  not  be 
clipped  off,  before  starting  this  treat¬ 
ment.  If  it  has  not  the  desired  effect 
we  should  advise  you  to  use  a  proprietory 
reducing  preparation  which  you  can  buy 
at  a  drug  store,  with  directions  for  use. 
That,  however,  may  he  unnecessary,  if 
you  can  have  a  qualified  veterinarian 
treat  the  case,  a,  8.  A. 


IT  AT  T  can  SAVE  a  lot  of  i  J  M WZA 

I IIU  Money  this  Year  '  *"■ 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  big  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence 

. ^ _ _ _  __  i  _  _  r*  i  •  ,  ,  •  i  .  *  •  * 


barb  wire,  gates,  posts,  roofing  and  paint  until  you  get  this  money-saving  book.  Ciid 
I’VE  CUT  PRICES  to  the  bone  on  my  150  styles  of  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  —  Farm,  Drive  and  Walk  Gates;  on  Corner  Posts,  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  and  Gate  Posts — Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Wire,  Grape  Wire — Roofing  and  Paints. 
Catalog  shows  a  bigger  variety  than  you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and  at  prices  that  save  you 
fully  one-third  or  more.  Send  for  this  catalog  today  —  compare  my  quality  and  NEW 
CUT  PRICES  with  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  You’ll  SAVE  big  MONEY. 


Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 

The  new  low  prices  in  my  catalog  are  delivered  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  right  to  your  freight  n/. 
station.  You  know  when  you  look  in  my  catalog  exactly  what  your  goods  are  going  to  cost  JmWi 


station,  _ _ 

laid  down  at  your  freight  station.  You’ve  no  extras  to  pay.  You’ll  find  a  big  difference'll 
price  and  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality  —  for  instance  —  my  fence  is  made  of  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  double  galvanized  by  the  famous  Brown  process  which 
puts  on  twice  the  usual  amount  of  galvanizing.  That’s  why  it  don’t  rust  out — why  it  lasts 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  My  Gates  have  Carbon  Steel  one  piece 
frames— last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger,  heavier  and  much  stronger:  my  Barb 
Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever;  my  Roofing  is  asphalt  Roofing  with  wool  felt 
base  not  coal  tar  and  paper;  my_  WEARBEST paint  with  its  big  percentage  of  Pure  y 

White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Just  read  these  letters:  i) 


The  140  rods  of  fence  you  shipped  me 
seven  years  ago  is  as  nice  and  bright  to¬ 
day,  with  no  sign  of  rust  on  it.  I  put  up 
another  make  of  fence  about  the  same 
t-me  I  did  yours,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
ruined  by  rust .  The  Brown  Bence  is  by 
far  the  best  fence  put  up  in  this  locality.  ” 
John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark. 


“I  received  my  roofing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  1  feel  that  I  saved  at  least  $1.00  on 
each  roll  by  ordering  from  you  and  if  1 
ever  need  any  more  roofing  1  sure  will 
send  you  my  order  for  I  know  I  would 
get  the  worth  of  my  money .  1  certainly 
will  recommend  your  roofing  to  all  my 
friends.”  A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ga. 


”  Yours  is  the  heaviest  paint  1 
have  ever  used.  It  covers  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  goes  farther.  And 
my  neighbors  say  it  is  the 
whitest  paint  they  ever  saw. 
You  saved  me  $ 1.30  a  gal¬ 
lon.”  Harry  Thomas, 


Athenia,  IV.  J. 


Fill  Out  and  MAIL  COUPON  NOW ! 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  he  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  thank  you 
for  some  very  good  advice  you  gave  me 
four  years  ago.  This  advice  stopped  me 
from  investing  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  which  according  to  later  develp- 
ments  would  have  been  lost.  F.  s.  L. 

Ohio. 

It  seems  to  have  taken  about  four  years 
to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  our  ad¬ 
vice  to  this  subscriber.  Many  people  are 
losing  more  money  by  patronizing  adver¬ 
tisements  that  are  deceptive  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  unsound  securities  than  would  pay 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  hundred  times.  The 
paper  is  always  ready  to  serve  country 
people  in  connection  with  any  problem 
they  may  have  under  consideration.  It 
always  pays  to  investigate  in  advance,  as 
this  man  did,  instead  of  going  ahead  on  a 
deal  and  make  inquiry  after  signing  the 
dotted  line  as  so  often  happens. 

Would  you  give  me  the  standing  of  A. 
A.  Berry,  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm, 
Clarinda,  Iowa?  Are  the  baby  chicks  of 
the  strain  advertised  or  brought-up  stuff? 
They  are  called  “Berry  strain.”  Do  you 
know  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  customers 
of  theirs?  R.  K. 

New  York. 

Berry’s  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm  is 
one  of  the  concerns  that  solicit  orders 
and  then  hawk  the  order  around  to  be 
filled  by  some  poultryman  or  hatchery. 
Such  concerns  we  call  the  “gyps”  of  the 
trade.  We  understand  this  alleged  poul¬ 
try  farm  has  been  dropped  from  member¬ 
ship  in  the  International  Baby  Chick  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Cunningham  Company,  189  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  denied 
the  use  of  the  mails  last  month  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  unloaded  quantities  of 
merchandise  upon  unsuspecting  women. 
This  action  is  timely  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  so  many  very  plausible,  coun¬ 
trywide  home-work  schemes  designed  to 
exploit  credulous  housewives. 

The  National  Bureau  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  company  in  April  and 
issued  a  report  on  the  facts  to  over  1,000 
newspapers. 

Charles  Cunningham  and  Ins  daughter, 
Mrs.  Florence  Leis.  were  the  principals  in 
this  scheme.  Under  the  representation 
that  remitters  would  be  employed  by  them 
to  address  and  mail  advertising  circulars, 
thev  collected  money  for  “Cunningham 
Rayon  Silk  Lingerie.”  The  company  s 
classified  advertisements  appealed  to  a 
number  of  women  at  home,  anxious  to  add 
to  the  family  income.  One  of  their  Fe¬ 
male  Help  Wanted”  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  is  quoted :  •  , 

“Address  envelopes,  earn  $18-$o0  week¬ 
ly  spare  time  at  home.  Working  outfit 
free.  No  experience.  Cunningham  Corn- 
pan  v,  189  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

In  the  form  letter  sent  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  those  who  replied : 

1. "  The  work  was  described  as  address¬ 
ing  and  mailing  advertising  circulars  for 
“rayon  lingerie.” 

2.  $18-$50  a  week  was  quoted  as  earn¬ 

ings  possible  if  instructions  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  ,  .  , 

3.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  order 
a  sample  garment  at  from  $2.9o  to  $4.50 
from  the  company  to  obtain  a  supply  ot 
circulars,  instructions,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
work.  This  cost  would  be  refunded  when 
$15  had  been  earned  “according  to  the 
rate  of  pav  contained  in  the  instructions. 
Only  after  the  remittance  for  the  garment 
had  been  made,  was  it  disclosed  that  the 
rate  of  pay  depended  upon  sales  resulting 
from  the  circulars  and  not  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  addressing. 

The  above  report  from  Better  Business 
News  gives  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  “work-at-home”  addressing  schemes 
are  carried  out.  We  answer  hundreds  of 
inquiries  about  this  class  of  frauds  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  these  columns  time  and  time 
again. 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  record 
of  the  Co-operative  Distributors,  22  Fair 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.?  T- 

New  York. 

The  above  is  another  of  the  endless 
chain  coupon  schemes  for  selling  hosiery 
and  other  goods.  It  originated  in  New 
York  City  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
while  the  original  operators  seemed  to 
have  worked  it  out,  imitators  in  country 
districts  are  taking  it  up.  The  less  coun¬ 
try  people  have  to  do  with  these  schemes 
the  better  off  they  will  be. 


I  would  like  to  know  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  following  firms  :  The  Hand¬ 
craft  Shoppe,  103  East  125th  St.,  New 
York  City,  Burnham  Mfg.  Co.,  1265 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  Marguery 
Card  Shoppe,  137  East  43d  St.,  New 
York  City.  The  above  are  all  work-at- 
home  propositions.  I  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Aer-Pruf  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Mitchell,  S.  D.  These  people  sell  a  liquid 
to  inject  into  auto  inner  tubes  to  make 
them  puncture  proof ;  $3  for  enough  for 
one  set  of  four  tubes.  As  an  inducement 
to  get  you  started  as  agent,  they  will  send 
you  two  sets  for  $3,  thus  making  you  a 
present  of  one  set.  Probably  the  $3  gives 
them  a  good  profit  on  several  sets  and 
their  principle  sales  may  be  such  as  these. 
Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  inventions 
really  make  a  tube  puncture  proof? 

E.  M.  T. 

Work-at-home  propositions  are  as  a 
rule  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  None  of  the 
three  concerns  have  a  rating  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  agencies.  In  the  last  analysis  of¬ 
fers  of  work  at  home  amount  to  selling 
goods  or  instructions  of  some  kind,  which 
the  individual  would  not  buy  except  for 
the  delusion  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
profitable  home  work.  They  are  the 
meanest  petty  swindles  we  know.  Re¬ 
garding  the  air-proof  tire  filler,  we  be¬ 
lieve  compressed  air  the  only  proper  filler 
for  an  automobile  tire.  Evidently  this 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  tire 
manufacturers,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
any  manufacturer  recommending  any¬ 
thing  else. 

In  a  local  county  paper  recently  ap¬ 
peared  an  advertisement,  “wanted  a 
farm.”  Having  one  to  sell  I  answered 
the  advertisement,  signed  D.  F.  Bush, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  When  I  received  the 
answer  it  was  the  Western  Sales  Agency, 
D.  F.  Bush,  manager.  By  depositing  $10, 
they  advertise  your  property  and  sell 
same  for  1  per  cent  commission,  also  re¬ 
turn  the  $10  that  you  send  to  insure  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling.  I’ve  looked  over 
several  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  find  no  reference  as  to  this  agency’s 
good  or  bad  qualities.  There  is  another 
item  different  than  most  agencies.  If  I 
sell  or  have  some  other  agent  sell  before 
the  Western  Sales  I  owe  them  nothing. 
If  you  know  anything  pro  or  con  of  this 
agency  will  you  let  me  know?  Your  pa¬ 
per  has  taught  me  to  be  wary.  c.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

We  know  all  about  this  plan  to  get 
$10  of  farm  owner's  money  and  give  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  return  for  it.  We 
have  exposed  this  easy-money  scheme  re¬ 
peatedly  during  the  past  20  years.  W.  M. 
Ostrander  originated  the  plan  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  any  number  of  real  es¬ 
tate  sharks  since.  In  short  D.  F.  Bush 
is  simply  after  the  $10.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  would  indicate  that  if  the  farm 
owner  sent  the  money  to  Bush  he  would 
never  hear  from  him  or  the  Western 
Sales  Agency  again.  Instead  of  making 
an  honest  effort  to  sell  the  property, 
Bush  would  employ  his  efforts  to  catch 
another  sucker.  A  real  estate  pirate 
worked  this  game  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  few 
years  ago  and  collected  advance'  fees  on 
more  than  200  farms  without  making  a 
single  sale.  The  New  York  State  Tax 
Department,  after  an  investigation,  re¬ 
fused  to  renew  the  license  of  the  concern. 
It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  these  warn¬ 
ings  frequently  in  order  to  save  farmers 
from  parting  with  their  money  on  such 
fakes. 

There  have  been  some  agents  around 
selling  7  per  cent  convertible  gold  bonds 
of  Rural  Life  Publishing  Co.  Is  this 
paper  a  good  seller,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  buying  these  bonds?  C.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

According  to  the  best  information  we 
can  get  Rural  Life  ceased  publication 
last  March.  This  does  not  indicate  a 
very  favorable  outlook  for  the  purchasers 
of  the  securities  of  the  company. 


What  kind  of  a  firm  is  the  Frank  Foy 
Poultry  Farm,  Clinton,  Iowa?  Their 
catalog  is  very  enticing  and  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  them  if  you  advise  so. 

M.  E.  R. 

Frank  Foy  of  Clinton.  Iowa,  is  a  poul¬ 
try  “gyp.”  We  have  unsatisfied  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  on  file  of  many  years’ 
standing. 


Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
reliability  of  Mark  H.  Jackson,  215-217 
James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  his  rheu¬ 
matism  cure?  L.  a.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mark  H.  Jackson  has  been  conducting 
a  business  that  might  be  described  as 
medical  quackery  for  a  good  many  years. 
We  have  no  faith  in  his  claims  to  cure 
rheumatism. 


GRIND! 


Don’t  Let 
Whole  Grain 
Cheat  Yon 


WHOLE  GRAIN  is  bulky  and  it  fills  the  animal’s 
stomach,  but  it  cheats  you  by  satisfying  the  hunger 
through  this  bulk  rather  than  through  complete  nour¬ 
ishment. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  by  Government  stations  in 
past  years, with  healthy,  full-toothed  animals,  to  determine 
the  seriousness  of  these  feeding  losses.  The  tests  show 
an  average  loss  of  from  12  to  26  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
out  of  every  100  bushels  of  whole  corn  fed,  26  bushels 
yield  practically  no  nourishment  while  passing  through 
the  digestive  tract.  The  unground  oat  diet  showed  a 
similar  loss  of  12  bushels  out  of  every  100. 

Such  feeding  losses  can  easily  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  possible  loss  and  a  handsome  profit.  Many  farmers 
are  putting  various  combinations  of  grains  through  the 
McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder,  assuring  their  animals 
a  nourishing  ration  that  is  quickly  and  completely  assimi¬ 
lated.  In  the  interests  of  greater  stock-raising  profits,  in¬ 
vestigate  the  McCormick-Deering  at  the  local  dealer’s  store. 

McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinders — built  in  three  sizes  from 
6"  to  10",  requiring  from  3  to  16  h.  p.  according  to  size  and  type. 
Designed  to  grind  various  combinations  of  grains  and  forage  crops. 

McCormick-Deering  Corn  Shelter — for  every  need ;  ranging 
from  the  1-hole  steel  hand  sheller  to  the  power  cylinder  sheller  of 
350  to  400  bushels  per  hour  capacity. 

McCormick-Deering  Engines — full-powered  engines  with  re¬ 
movable  cylinder,  enclosed  crankcase,  magneto  ignition,  efficient 
fuel  mixer,  etc.  Sizes:  lVz,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  til. 


McCormick-Deering 

Feed  Grinders — Shelters— Engines 


Spread  lime  J 
Sweeten  soil// 

GET  BIG  CROPS- BIG  PROFITS 


Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  is  helping  thou- 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year — it's  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  burn. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y '  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Legal  Questions 


Foreclosure  of  Mortage 

There  is  a  mortgage  of  $300  on  our 
place.  The  man  who  holds  it  has  not 
paid  me  in  full  for  nursing  his  wife  while 
ill,  so  I  do  not  want  to  pay  him  inter¬ 
est  on  the  mortgage  until  he  pays  me  in 
full  for  my  services.  What  can  he  do 
about  it?  We  do  not  care  if  he  fore¬ 
closes  the  mortgage,  as  we  have  the 
money  to  pay  it  off.  If  he  forecloses  does 
our  place  have  to  pay  for  foreclosing  or 
does  he  have  to  pay  expenses?  If  we 
have  to  pay  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  us  to  let  him  foreclose.  This  bill  of 
mine  is  $78.  Does  it  cost  $100  to  fore¬ 
close  ?  M.  J. 

If  you  have  a  bill  against  the  person 
who  holds  a  mortgage  on  your  property 
1  would  advise  you  to  proceed  as  follows : 

Pay  the  interest  on  your  mortgage, 
and  if  the  mortgage  is  due  plan  to  have 
somebody  else  take  it.  Then  start  your 
action  for  the  amount  due  you  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  a  court,  because  if  you 
fail  to  pay  the  interest  on  your  mort¬ 
gage  or  to  pay  the  mortgage  when  it  is 
due,  the  mortgagee,  that  is  the  person 
holding  the  mortgage,  may  foreclose 
against  your  property  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  foreclosing.  I  should 
say  that  the  cost  of  foreclosing  to  you 
which  would  be  added  to  your  mortgage 
would  be  more  than  $100. 


Unjust  Assessments 


If  the  road  in  question  has  never  be¬ 
come  a  public  highway  the  cemetery  may 
close  it.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have 
obtained  a  right  of  way  by  adverse  pos¬ 
session,  but  that  does  not  follow  neces¬ 
sarily  because  the  road  has  been  used  by 
you  for  a  number  of  years.  If  your 
neighbor  told  you*you  might  use  his  drive¬ 
way  you  would  not  acquire  any  rights  in 
that  driveway  if  you  used  it  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  You  should  ascertain  first 
if  the  cemetery  actually  owns  the  strip 
of  land  in  question ;  next,  were  there  any 
reservations  made  in  the  deed  to  the  cem¬ 
etery  association.  If  the  cemetery  owns 
the  land  without  reservation  then  they 
have  a  right  to  control  it  unless  some 
right  has  been  obtained  by  adverse  user. 
If  the  cemetery  gave  you  or  your  father 
right  to  use  the  driveway  they  still  can 
control.  We  think  you  had  better  have 
your  attorney  make  a  careful  investiga- 
ttion  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  no  other 
way  or  means  of  exit  to  the  main  street. 

N.  T. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ot  following  week. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  man  to  work  on  my 
poultry  and  duck  farm,  to  dry  pick  about 
100  broilers  weekly  during  the  Summer  season, 
a  permanent  position.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


3IAID  WANTED — Friendly  home  for  intelligent 
willing  person,  able  to  cook,  trained.  Write 
RECTOR,  St.  John’s,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  girl  wanted  for  general  housework; 

Christian  family  of  three  adults  and  two  chil¬ 
dren;  home  in  suburbs  near  New  York  City; 
want  girl  who  is  neat  and  looking  for  a  per¬ 
manent  home;  please  write  giving  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  religion,  salary  expected  and  experi¬ 
ence,  if  any;  send  picture  if  possible  and  be 
sure  to  give  three  names  for  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  WM.  W.  HALLE,  193  College  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  country  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a 
working  housekeeper  able  to  cook  and  serve, 
have  care  of  a  modern  house  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  two  in  family;  give  references  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  1471, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men,  one  to  work  in  the  woods, 
and  one  to  do  dairy  work;  wages  $60  per 
month  and  board.  GROVER  D.  CURTIS,  3 
Riverview  Terrace,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  at  once,  a  good  steady  all-around 
single  man,  good  milker  and  teamster;  no 
wind  gabber  or  drinker;  do  not  apply  if  you 
cannot  fill  the  bill;  state  full  particulars  and 
when  you  can  come;  fare  refunded.  SOUTH- 
WOLD  FARM,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager,  age  35,  with  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches:  3  years  in  last  place; 
desires  commercial  position.  ADVERTISER 
1436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY3IAN,  married,  with  family,  desires 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAR31  manager  or  equipped  farm  on  share 
basis;  married,  four  children,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY3IAN,  married,  no  children;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  desires 
position:  fine  references.  POULTRYMAN,  care 
Fried,  1967  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FAR3I  woman  wants  position  with  another  farm 
woman ;  I  am  a  good  driver,  can  use  all  kinds 
of  horse-drawn  farm  implements;  no  milking. 
ADVERTISER  1456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ilarch  1  responsible  position  on  mod- 
ern  farm  or  estate;  American,  39,  married; 
life  experience  general  farming  and  dairy  cat¬ 
tle;  references.  ADVERTISER  1455,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  practical  dairyman,  open  for 
position  on  up-to-date  place;  several  years 
with  registered  Guernseys;  American,  married; 
no  booze  or  tobacco;  can  get  results;  have  grown 
son;  will  consider  place  on  shares;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1458,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  American,  with  Cornell 
training  and  extensive  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  dairy  farm,  desires  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  new  farm  or  get  results  from  old  one; 
highest  references;  write  fully.  ADVERTISER 
1461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3IANAGER  or  expert  herdsman,  single  best  of 
training  and  long  experience,  purebreds.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY3IAN — 3Iiddle-aged,  wants  full  charge 
modern  plant,  will  start  one  for  right  party, 
small  salary  and  share  of  profits  preferred. 
BOX  248,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming;  having  been  herdsman, 
poultry  man  and  market  gardener;  experienced 
in  handling  help  economically;  best  references  to 
character,  honesty,  ability;  only  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  GEORGE  TH03IPSON,  Silver 
Spring,  Arco  Manor,  3Id. 


SINGLE  man.  43,  wants  position  on  farm, 
monthly.  JOHN  KLEIN,  Jlendham,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  and  general  man,  would  like  position 
on  private  estate,  good  references,  American, 
middle-aged,  single.  C.  A.  KENDRICK,  16  Han¬ 
son  St.,  Boston,  3Iass. 


COUPLE  want  position;  man  good  at  poultry 
or  garden,  handy,  middle-aged,  no  cows;  wife 
will  assist  as  cook  or  housework,  no  laundrv; 
references,  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  1463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  5  years'  experience, 
agricultural  school  training,  desires  position 
on  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  1459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  married,  college  trained, 
understands  dairying,  poultry,  crops,  operation 
and  repairs  of  machinery;  position  where  re¬ 
sults  are  the  chief  factors.  ADVERTISER  1472, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farmer;  nine  years  as  farmer  in 
Germany,  10  months  here  on  a  farm;  speak 
English;  26  years  old.  RUDOLF  HARTUNG, 
Simmenroth  Farm,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY3IAN,  American,  single,  experienced, 
careful,  energetic  worker;  permanent;  estate, 
farm;  good  character,  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  foreman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  German,  desires  work  on  estate  or 
farm;  faithful  worker,  age  39.  ADVERTISER 
1470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Intelligent,  $50-$55  month.  GEO., 
3230  AVoodland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAR3I  manager  with  ability  and  experience 
wishes  to  make  connection  with  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  owner:  unquestioned  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  personality  and  success  in  handling  beef 
and  dairy  cattle;  familiar  with  modern  farm 
machinery  and  have  knack  of  managing  farm 
help  economically;  for  additional  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1476,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  i 

FOR  RENT — From  April  1.  135-acre  farm  in 
Pawling  village:  near  factory;  well  watered. 
CHAS.  TOWNSEND,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  Delaware 
County,  complete  equipment;  near  town; 
price  $16,500,  $4,000  down.  ADVERTISER 

1447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  farm,  107  acres,  good 
buildings,  land  and  location;  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


On  page  1398  I  find  a  complaint  of  un¬ 
just  assessment.  As  I  have  been  an  as¬ 
sessor  for  a  number  of  years  in  my  town¬ 
ship,  and  am  holding  the  office  at  the 
present  time,  I  readily  comprehend  the 
state  of  mind  that  K.,  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  is  in.  Under  the  new  law  we 
have  to  assess  the  land  or  lot  separate 
from  the  buildings.  By  using  tables  set 
forth  for  taking  measurements  of  build¬ 
ings  constructed  of.  wood,  brick  or  stone 
or  concrete,  we  arrive  closely  to  the  cost 
of  such  buildings  or  their  replacement.  I 
find  them  very  valuable,  as  I  have  built 
several  houses  and  know  the  cost  of  each. 
This  little  book  of  tables  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  assessor  and  every 
owner  of  real  estate ;  then  after  the  as¬ 
sessor  has  set  your  valuation,  if  you  con¬ 
sider  it  too  high,  you  can  figure  up  your 
own  assessment  as  to  buildings.  If  it  is 
a  lot  or  farm  property,  one  would  have 
to  be  guided  by  the  prevailing  price  per 
foot  or  per  acre  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
situated,  then  add  the  amount  to  cost  of 
buildings.  Possessed  of  this  information, 
you  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  matters 
on  Grievance  Day.  Our  township  valua¬ 
tion  figures  up  to  twenty-two  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  we  had 
scarcely  a  dozen  complaints.  After  being 
shown  the  methods  used,  the  differences 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

I  might  say  further  that  higher  values 
are  placed  on  new  buildings  than  on  old, 
and  on  the  most  prominent  streets  for 
residences  and  business  in  villages,  and 
on  the  close  proximity  to  village  or  mar¬ 
ket  of  farming  land.  All  this,  together 
with  the  quality  of  land  and  the  price  per 
acre,  and  whether  any  sales  have  been 
made  and  at  what  price,  is  taken  into 
consideration  and  thrashed  out  at  their 
board  meeting.  A.  M. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lawyers  and  Lawsuits 

Your  article  “Opinions  About  Law¬ 
yers”  reminds  one  of  Russell  Sage’s  ex¬ 
perience.  He  said :  “I  was  tempted  just 
once  in  my  lifetime  to  sue  a  man.  I  se¬ 
lected  the  best  lawyer  I  could  find,  stated 
the  case,  and  asked  him  if  I  had  a  chance 
of  winning.  He  replied  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  I  would  win.  I  then  told 
him  I  would  not  bring  suit,  as  I  had 
stated  the  other  side  of  the  case  instead 
of  my  own.” 

I  believe  the  percentage  of  honesty 
among  lawyers  is  as  high  as  doctors  or 
farmers.  Where  there  is  trouble  between 
two  persons  and  they  go  into  court  one 
of  them  must  lose.  The  one  who  loses 
places  the  blame  on  his  or  her  lawyer, 
where  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  good 
sense  he  could  have  kept  out  of  court. 
Avoid  lawsuits  as  you  would  the  plague. 
If  there  is  trouble  settle  it  yourselves  if 
possible ;  if  not  let  each  select  a  good 
man,  lawyers  if  you  wish,  and  abide  by 
their  decision.  It  will  save  you  money 
and  much  nervous  energy.  It  is  not  safe 
to  settle  estates  or  transfer  real  estate 
without  the  assistance  of  a  good  lawyer. 

New  York.  w.  t.  v. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

I  have  a  little  place  50  ft.  front,  127 % 
ft.  deep ;  there  are  two  houses  on  it,  join¬ 
ing  one  another  with  a  porch.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  road  is  alongside  of  the  house  I  live 
in,  and  has  been  open  to  the  public  and 
we  have  used  it  for  the  last  30  years  to 
get  i-tfihe  back  yards  witl\  coal  or  wood. 
Now  the  cemetery  board  notified  me  they 
were  going  to  close  up  this  road  with  a 
wire  fence,  leaving  me  no  way  to  get  our 
car  in  or  out.  Can  they  close  a  road 
after  being  open  around  70  years  without 
giving  me  a  right  of  way  out?  L.  H. 

New  York. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  ..and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL'S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements;  apply  to  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  JIILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Real  farmer,  honest,  gets  work  done. 

looks  after  owner’s  interest,  board  help  if 
necessary;  250-acre  farm.  New  Jersey;  reference, 
ADVERTISER  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  lover  of  horses  to  instruct  boys 
in  practical  work  with  horse-drawn  farm  im¬ 
plements;  must  be  college  graduate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer,  work  30  acres,  thousand  ap¬ 
ples,  half  shares;  will  sell  share  poultry. 
ROUTE  5,  Box  18,  Harrington,  Del. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  for  test  cow 
milking,  prefer  man  without  family;  must  be 
a  steady  fast  dry-hand  milker;  good  permanent 
position  and  good  house;  state  salary.  ROBERT¬ 
SON  FAR3IS,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  willing  to  drive  truck, 
bandy  with  tools,  help  brooding  and  incubat¬ 
ing;  permanent  position.  CRANBURY  POUL¬ 
TRY  FAR3IS,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Honest,  experienced  farmer  on 
shares,  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
1462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORTH  while  opening  for  young  orchard  la¬ 
borer,  married,  house,  salary  $100;  send  testi¬ 
monials.  WELDAY’S  ORCHARD,  Smitlifield, 
Ohio. 

WANTED — Experienced  orchard  man,  chance  for 
advancement,  married,  house,  salary  $100; 
send  testimonials.  WELDAY’S  ORCHARD, 

Smitlifield,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED — Poultryman  and  assistant 
poultryman  wanted,  commercial  farm,  one 
hour  from  New  York  City  in  New  Jersey,  state 
particulars,  wages.  ADVERTISER  1466,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  general  housework,  a  woman  who 
would  appreciate  good  home  in  minister’s 
family;  must  be  strong,  reliable  and  willing  to 
help  with  two  little  boys:  experience  n’ot  neces¬ 
sary  if  willing  to  learn.  MRS.  GABRIEL  FAR¬ 
RELL,  Jr.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — General  farm  man,  unmarried, 
to  milk  two  cows,  attend  two  horses  and  do 
farm  work  on  modern  small  40-acre  farm;  must 
understand  handling  farm  implements  and  run¬ 
ning  motor  engine;  wages  $80  per  month  with 
keep  or  $125  per  month  and  board  out;  reliable 
personal  references  required.  Write  DR.  C.  R. 
STOCKARD,  Cornell  31edical  College,  477  1st 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Single  gardener,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  middle-aged  man  on  fiye-aere  suburban 
place  with  small  green  house;  $70  per  month; 
advancement  if  satisfactory;  do  not  apply  un¬ 
less  you  have  good  references  and  have  worked 
several  years  on  one  job.  H.  B.  3IALLORY, 
Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  married,  $75, 
house  unfurnished,  milk  and  fuel;  position 
open  immediately.  Address  GREENWICH 

DAIRY,  Route  5,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WANTED — A  jvoman  to  help  cook  and  assist  in 
the  general  housework  of  a  small  private 
boarding  house  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. :  all  im¬ 
provements,  good  home,  no  washing.  EUGENE 
AMANN,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOY  wanted,  age  16  to  18,  on  poultry  farm  up¬ 
state  New  York:  $25  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  1477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  Protestant  family 
in  New  Jersey  suburb;  must  be  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren.  MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSON,  Coytesville, 
N.  J. 

POULTRY3IAN — Thoroughly  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  wanted  for  estate  plant;  good  house 
and  progressive  position  to  right  man.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  1460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  140  acres,  25  acres  wood¬ 
land,  on  State  road,  bordering  village  of 
Andes,  N.  Y. ;  spring  watered;  fine  10-room 
house,  hen  house  and  other  buildings;  27  head 
of  stock  and  farming  tools  included;  a  quick  sale 
to  settle  estate;  price  right;  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1457,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W^7\TEI) — acres>  suitable  for  poultry. 

Address  H.  IRVING,  109  Roe  St.,  West 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Jersey,  all  tillable,  was  dairy  farm,  references 
ADVERTISER  1465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


York  City.  A.  VAN  DE  CARR,  21  Halsey 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in 
the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt;  grapes,  cherries 
peaches  and  apples:  nicely  located  and  under 
good  cultivation.  WM.  A.  PUTNA3I,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


\v i h.D — Aooiit  100-acre  farm,  any  condition 
Address  H.  IRVING,  109  Roe  St.,  West 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  with  good  house 
about  seven  rooms,  within  50  miles  of  31an- 
hattan;  immediate  occupancy.  ADVERTISER 
1475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000  DOWN  buys  fine  village  farm;  extra 

buildings;  electricity;  tractor  fields;  nearly 
million  feet  timber;  much  fruit;  milk  collected- 
30  tons  hay  included;  $8,000.  OWNER,  16  n’ 
Spring  St.,  Concord,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Northern  New  .Jersey,  house  about 
six  rooms,  on  grounds  suitable  for  keeping 
chickens;  rent  or  buy,  now  or  in  Spring.  A. 
DAVIS,  37  Wilmore  Road,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


-  v**  iv  vuj'  ,  DUiail 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  farm,  close  to  good- 
sized  town,  on  railroad,  preferably  equipped  for 
oOO  or  more  laying  hens;  possession  April  1. 
ADt  ERTISER  1469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton’ 
Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FAR3I,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 

original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  ' 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.1o;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


«  *  * - - ^  -IV  |7VUliU 

oaijjs,  i>0  cents  pound  delivered  j  guaranteed  to 
please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Georgia. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here-  5  lbs 

$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana.  Pa. 


nO!SlLI  iER^S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn; 

send  for  prices;  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  on  a  large  sample  (equal  one  can 
corn).  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  0.  E.  WYLIE.  Oxford 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nu.\  r,  i  - 


--  ms.  mover,  $i.iu;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $l.io,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here. 
Buckwheat.  $5.50;  clover  blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs, 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 


any  quantity. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  240  size  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  used  four  seasons;  good  as  new;  write 
for  prices;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JAS.  E. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  carloads  of  seasoned  hardwood, 
4-ft.  lengths,  delivered  to  White  Plains.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  GOLDSTEIN,  88  North  St.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  White  Plains  5713-M. 


INCUBATORS,  brooders,  stoves,  bone  cutter  and 
other  implements  for  sale.  BLOOMFIELD. 
891  Essex  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  new  crop  farmers’  stock,  unshelled, 
machine  picked,  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50; 
100  lbs.,  $8;  hand  picked  5c  lb.  more,  cash. 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Home-made  pork  sausage,  3  lbs.  for 
^$L  cash  with  order.  W.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky, 


GIVE  your  farm  or  Summer  home  “a  name.” 

over  500  new  names  to  choose  from,  50  cents. 
PETE  SMITH,  Braneliport,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  5-lb. 

pail,  80c;  36-lb.  tins,  two  in  case,  $7.20  here. 
ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


VERJIONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey.  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.  $2. 
W.  II.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  bodied  sweet  clover  honey,  not  ex¬ 
tracted  until  thoroughly  ripe,  60-lb.  can,  $6.25; 
case,  two  cans.  $12;  sample,  25c.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


POP  CORN,  white  rice,  ears,  10  lbs.,  dollar, 
prepaid  this  zone.  HENRY  WINCIIELL, 

Olivebridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  in  carload 
lots.  MILLER’S  DAIRY  FAR3I,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.  . 


HAVING  sold  my  farm,  I  have  left  to  sell  at  a 
bargain,  hay  loader,  tractor,  disc  harrow,  po¬ 
tato  digger,  hay  guide,  spring-tooth  harrow, 
lightning  rods,  cultivator,  emery  grinder,  binder 
twine,  portable  typewriter.  Ford  radiator,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  gasoline  engine.  ADVERTISER 
1467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  4  Owen  bean  thrasher, 
never  been  used;  $125.  W.  K.  WINTER JIUTE, 
Newton,  N.  J.  „ 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90: 

dark,  fine  flavor,  95c,  $1.75,  postpaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


8  Acres  of  Orchard  Will  Yield  More 


Actual 

Size 


“Fruit  Growing  is  the  most 
Remunerative  of  all  the  ^ 
Agricultural  Branches.  The  * 
Work  is  Pleasant — Clean — With  No 

rifii/l **  also  declares  Mr.  Girardi, 
LFrUagery,  whose  orchard  is  shown  above . 


Jos.  Girardi, 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Illinois 

Who  gives  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious 
highest  praise. 


much  as  21  bushels  of  apples  each !  That  speaks  well 
for  the  policy  of  planting  the  best  quality  trees  to  get 
the  best  quality  fruit. 

“I  am  growing  fruit,  first,  because  the  occupation  of 
orcharding^  pleasant,  clean  andnodrudgery — Second, 
because  it  is  the  most  remunerative  of  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  branches  —  Third,  because,  eight  acres  of 
fruit,  well  managed,  will  produce  a  larger  income  than 
100  acres  in  grain  and  stock.” 

It  has  been  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  sell 
many  trees  to  Mr.  Girardi  over  many  years  —  and 
among  those  have  been — 


In  a  report  to  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
maf  can  Fruit  Grower  Magazine.  JOSEPH  GIRARDI, 
WW  orchardist  of  St.  Clair  Co.,  ILLINOIS,  stated: — 
“Eight  acres  of  fruit  will  produce  a  larger  income 
llfly  than  100  acres  in  grain  and  stock.” 

Mr.  Girardi  gave  the  information  that  he  had  14 
acres  of  orchard:  —  the  famous  Stark  Tree  varieties, 
gpr  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap  apd 

others.  He  says: — “I  have  marketed  my  crop  to  the 
home  trade  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  could  never  supply 
the  demand” — despite  the  fact  that  some  of  his  Stark  trees  bore  as 


Stark’s 

Golden 

Delicious 

Apple 


Sold  Only  By 
STARK  BRO’S 


mmm 


STARKING,  Stark  Red  Delicious,  Stark  King  David,  Stayman 

Winesap  and  our  other  leading  varieties 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  is  the  variety  of  which  Mr.  blighted  years  because  of  its  unique  three-time  blossoming 
Girardi  said: — “The  public  has  long  clamored  for  a  long-  habit — a  frost  dodger! 
keeping  yellow  apple  of  highest  quality  and  you  have  it  in 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious.”  This  remarkable  variety  bore  Send  name  and  address  on  coupon — learn  all  about 

crops  when  2  years  old  in  33  different  States — and  has  this  unique  apple  and  all  the  Stark  big-crop, 
borne  crops  every  year  since.  Bore  crops  in  worst  frost-  big-profit-making  varieties  of  fruit. 


Albert  R.  Smith,  OHIO 


FARMER  MAKES 
$194.20PERWEEK 
AVERAGE  TREE 
SALES 

Albert  R.  Smith,  Ottawa 
Co.,  OHIO,  is  a  farmer 
who  sells  Stark  Trees  in 
spare  time.  In  5  weeks  he 
has  sold  $971.00  —  an 
average  of  $194.20  per 
week.  Thousands  of  other 
men  are  doing  as  well  and 
better.  YOU,  too,  would 
like  this  work.  You  will 
be  PAID  WEEKLY. 
Write  for  terms  AT 
ONCE. 


2  Mighty  Helpful  Books 


The  second— a  rather  wonderful  and  out- 
of-the-ordinary  Book  that  will  show  you 
how  to  grow  NEW  and  BETTER  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  and  enjoy,  in  your  own  garden, 
NEW  and  DIFFERENT  FLOWERS.  Thi 
is  the  1927  STARK  SEED  BOOK! 

Send  for  BOTH.  • 

^  __ 


at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  111  Years 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  S  ,  Louisiana,  Mo, 

Send  me  FREE  Books  checked  below: 


R.  N.  Y— 1-8-27 


□  Send  me  FREE  NEW 
1927  FRUIT  TREE 
BOOK. 


rn  Send  me  NEW  PRICE  INFORMATION  ON 
I — '  STARK  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  HEDGES,  ROSE  BUSHES,  Etc. 


□  Send  me  FREE  NEW 
1927  STARK  SEED 
CATALOG. 


I  Send  me  FREE  5  SEEDS  OF  STARK'S 
L-l  “BLIGHT-RESISTER”  TOMATOES. 


I  may  plant _ 

(State  Kind  and  N amber) 

_ Fruit  Trees  This  Spring 

Name _ 

p.o.  . . 
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If  you  wish  to  LEARN 
HOW  TO  MAKE 
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The  Gasoline  Snow  Shovel  Has  Come 


Latest  Methods  of  Cleaning,  Roads 
It  is  Now  a  Community  job 


ROBABLY  most  of  our  middle-aged 
readers  have  heard  some  amateur 
elocutionist  attempt  to  recite  “Beau¬ 
tiful  Snow.”  It  used  to  be  a  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  to  see  some  arm- 
waving  speaker  strike  an  attitude 


“Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow  but  I  fell !” 

It  is  needless  to  say  where  the  speaker  fell  to.  Most 
of  us  have  no  desire  to  pull  him  out.  Most  of  this 
“elocution”  has  been  driven  out  by  the  radio,  the 
telephone  and  other  contrivances,  and  “Beautiful 
Snow”  has  lost  its  charm  for  most  people  in  this 
bustling  age.  In  old  days  the  ox  team  and  sled 
cleared  a  track  for  the  sleighs,  and  that  was  quite 
enough.  With  the  general  use  of  cars  and  trucks 
the  old  sleigh  track  is  of  little  importance.  There 
must  be  bare  ground  or  close  to  it  in  order  to  give 
the  motor  vehicles  a  chance  to  run.  This  has 
forced  inventors  and  manufacturers  to  the  task  of 
using  gasoline  power  and  strong  machines  to  handle 
the  snow  promptly  and  effectively.  The  big  gaso¬ 
line  shovel  is  taking  the  beauty  out  of  the  “beautiful 
snow,”  and  doing  the  work  of  dozens  of  men  writh 
old-time  band  shovels.  The  pictures  on  this  page 


show  a  few  of  the  devices  now  in  use — all  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  use  of  gasoline  power.  The  old-time 
sled  or  snow  roller  is  rarely  seen  now  except  on 
the  side  or  back  roads — the  chief  object  of  road 
clearing  being  to  keep  an  open  track  for  motor 
vehicles  between  important  towns. 

Some  tremendous  feats  of  snow  clearing  are  being 
done.  The  improvement  of  the  modern  closed  car 
with  heating  devices,  powerful  starters,  new  tires 
and  anti-freezing  solution  for  the  radiators  has 
made  car  owners  more  and  more  insistent  in  de¬ 
manding  open  roads  for  Winter  travel.  In  this  they 
are  supported  by  a  powerful  combination;  hotel 
men,  oil  merchants  and  tire  manufacturers  who  pro¬ 
mote  great  national  movements  for  open  Winter 
roads.  This  has  been  especially  strong  in  northern 
and  western  States  and  it  is  meaning  a  tremendous 
increase  in  local  taxation.  In  States  like  Colorado 
no  effort  was  formerly  made  to  keep  certain  moun¬ 
tain  pass  roads  open  during  Winter.  Heavy  snow 
fall  and  freezing  weather  made  such  Winter  use 
impossible  with  old-time  methods  and  machinery. 
Now  by  using  snow  fences  and  both  pushing  and 
rotary  plow's  many  of  these  frozen  drifts  have  been 
opened.  In  some  eases  it  wras  necessary  to  use  dyna¬ 


mite  before  the  plows,  pushed  by  10-ton  trucks,  could 
be  put  through.  In  some  cases  these  mountain  passes 
wandd  naturally  be  closed  until  June  1 ;  now  they 
offer  a  fair  chance  for  direct  passage  all  through 
the  Winter.  All  this  is'  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  in  wThich  all  improvement  in  travel  or  in  living 
comfortably  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  invention 
of-  newr  methods  or  machines  to  make  such  improve¬ 
ment  possible. 

In  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Michigan  the 
system  is  carried  so  far  that  the  snow  cleaners  prac¬ 
tically  live  on  the  road.  A  little  house  is  built  on 
a  low-down  truck  wuth  caterpillar  wheels.  In  this 
house,  warmly  heated,  one  section  of  the  crew  will 
sleep  and  live  while  the  other  section  drives  the 
truck  ahead.  There  are  bunks  for  sleeping,  a  stove 
for  cooking  and  heating,  so  that  the  outfit  some¬ 
times  remains  out  for  several  days  plowung  out  the 
country  roads  before  the  snowfall  has  time  to  freeze 
solidly.  The  engineer  of  the  county  road  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Gogebic  County,  Michigan,  has  w'ritten  us 
about  the  methods  followed — in  that  land  of  the 
beautiful  snow.  A  rotary  plow  gathers  up  the 
snow'  and  throws  it  to  one  side  as  it  is  driven  on. 

Place  snow  fence  at  all  places  that  are  subjected  to 


and  exclaim 


Snoio  Plow  Driven  by  Mack  Truck  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fig.  17  ( Courtesy 

International  Motor  Go.) 


Three  Fordson  Snoiv  Ploivs  Run  by  Jefferson  Highway  Transportation  Co. 

of  Minnesota.  Fig.  19 


A  W ell-cleared  Road  in  a  Snowy  Country.  Fig.  18 


Gasoline  Poiccr  Pushing  Through  the  Drifts.  Fig.  20 
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drifting.  In  this  county  alone  we  erect  approximately 
eight  miles  of  snow  fence.  Using  the  picket  and  wire 
type  of  fence  this  costs  about  15c  per  foot  for  the  first 
installation  and  only  3c  per  foot  thereafter. 

Five-ton  trucks  with  either  “V”  type  plows  or  blades, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  snowfall  and  operated  while 
the  snow  is  falling,  pushing  the  snow  out  as  far  as 
possible  or  convenient.  After  a  considerable  fall  of 
snow  there  will  have  accumulated  along  the  edge  of 
the  road  quite  a  bank  of  snow.  It  is  this  bank  of  snow 
that  makes  trouble  and  must  be  removed.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  pushing  it  out  with  tractor  plows.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  you  push  it  back  the  bank  still  remains  as 
a  snow  catcher. 

We  never  push  these  banks  beyond  the  shoulder  of 
the  road  with  any  typ  of  plow.  After  the  storm  has 
subsided,  we  send  tractor-driven  rotary  plows  out  over 
the  road  to  dissipate  these  banks.  These  plows  are 
kept  at  work  until  all  accumulated  snow  is  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  off  thn  roadbed.  You  can  readily  sec  that  when 
this  is  done  we  are  in  fine  position  to  handle  the  next 
snowfall.  Our  trucks  never  have  to  buck  up  against 
old  snowbanks,  all  snow  is  handled  before  it  packs 
while  it  is  still  light. 

Our  roads  therefore  are  always  wide,  with  minimum 
banks  to  act  as  snow  catchers.  After  the  season  is  over 
we  would  never  suppose  from  looking  at  our  rotary  dis¬ 
sipated  banks  that  there  was  a  heavy  snowfall,  whereas 
in  this  same  country  on  roads  that  are  plowed  with 
tractor-push  plow,  the  banks  are  from  15  to  -0  it. 
high,  leaving  a  regular  tunnel  for  traffic  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  place  for  snow  to  accumulate. 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  our  success — plenty  ot 
snow  fence,  handle  the  snow  as  it  falls,  keep  the  roads 
plowed  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  be  careful  to 

eliminate  the  snowbank  as  soon  as  formed. 

C.  F.  WINKLES. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  snow  fence  built  at  exposed 
places  is  a  part  of  the  successful  outfit,  and  of 
course  the  plow  pushed  ahead  of  the  motive  power 
does  better  work  than  the  one  dragged  behind.  These 
Michigan  operators  find  that  good  timber  trees 
growing  along  the  road  help  greatly  to  prevent 
heavy  drifting,  and  they  encourage  tree  planting  in 
such  places.  Thus  the  snow  cleaning  job  has  be¬ 
come  about  as  important  as  that  of  road  making  and 
repairing.  In  old  days  we  used  to  see  gangs  of  men 
digging  ditches  or  making  excavations  for  cellars  or 
building  foundations.  That  is  now  an  old  story,  for 
big  “steam  shovels”  now  do  this  work  better  and 
more  rapidly.  Evidently  it  will  be  the  same  with 
snow  removal.  In  old  times  we  all  turned  out  with 
horses  and  oxen  and  made  a  track  on  the  roads 
each  contributing  his  labor.  Now  we  stay  at  home 
and  pay  for  the  job  through  taxation. 


Results  from  Lighting  the  Henhouse 

[The  New  York  Times  recently  printed  parts  of  a 
speech  delivered  before  a  convention  of  electric  engi¬ 
neers  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Pack.  In  this  address  some  re¬ 
markable  results  from  using  electric  lights  in  the  hen¬ 
house  were  reported.  They  seemed  so  remarkable  that 
we  wrote  for  further  facts  and  now  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :] 

THE  data  reported  by  Mr.  Pack  were  taken  from 
the  experimental  work  being  carried  on  under 
my  direction.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  with 
the  co-operation  of  several  farmers  living  near  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  and  represented  not  laboratory  results 
but  actual  farm  results.  The  information  that  Mr. 
Pack  secured  from  us  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
eggs  by  poultry  was  as  follows : 

Names  No.  Ileus  No.  Eggs  ^  alue 

B.  I.  Melin  (no  lights) . Io0  807  $33.30 

F.  A.  Miller  (lights)  . 130  3,168  lOo.OO 

C.  II.  Eckblad  (lights) . 140  4,530  17o.S7 

In  the  table  given  above  the  value  of  the  eggs  has 
been  determined  from  the  actual  prices  received  by 
the  farmers  and  the  production  of  the  number  of 
eggs  as  given  was  secured  during  the  three  months 
of  November,  December  and  January,  1925  and  1926. 
Mr.  Mel  in’s  farm  flock  consisted  of  approximately 
75  pullets  and  75  hens.  Mr.  Miller's  flock  consisted 
of  110  pullets  and  20  hens  and  Mr.  Eekblad’s  flock 
consisted  entirely  of  pullets.  The  flocks  owned  by 
Mr.  Melin  and  Mr.  Miller  were  all  White  Leghorns 
while  Mr.  Eckblad’ s  flock  had  approximately  80 
Leghorns  and  60  Rhode  Island  Reds.  All  of  the 
flocks  were  somewhat  overcrowded.  None  of  them 
should  have  had  more  than  about  100  chickens.  The 
coop  at  Mr.  Melin’s  is  nearly  new,  has  good  outside 
lighting  and  is  well  built.  Mr.  Miller  uses  the  ground 
floor  of  an  old  house,  and  has  very  poor  light,  and 
if  is  only  moderately  warm.  Mr.  Eekblad’s  coop  con¬ 
sists  of  part  of  an  old  stable  with  an  addition  built 
onto  one  side.  This  is  not  well  lighted  but  is  fairly 
warm. 

The  large  production  secured  by  Mr.  Eckblad  and 
Mr.  Miller  is  probably  not  entirely  due  to  the  use  of 
lights,  but  we  do  claim  that  it  is  due  to  the  use  of 
electricity.  By  having  electricity  available  for  light¬ 
ing,  these  farmers  have  adopted  a  better  method  of 
feeding.  They  leave  most  of  the  scratch  feed  to  be 
fed  until  about  8  :30  in  the  evening.  The  lights  are 
turned  on  at  dusk  and  left  on  until  9.  Since  the 
hens  have  not  had  much  scratch  feed  all  day  long, 
they  are  very  busy  eating  mash  from  4  until  8 :30 
and  then  fill  up  quickly  on  the  scratch  feed.  This 
method  of  feeding  gets  them  to  eat  a  very  large 
amount  of  mash,  which  we  all  know  is  essential  to 


good  egg  production.  This  same  result  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  use  of  lights  because  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  getting  hungry  at  about  that  time  of  day 
when  they  have  to  go  to  roost. 

We  have  found  proof  that  the  electric  lights  plus 
the  improved  method  of  feeding  does  bring  about  a 
very  large  increase  in  egg  returns  during  these  three 
months  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eckblad,  during  the 
preceding  Winter,  from  approximately  the  same 
number  of  hens,  did  not  secure  enough  eggs  for  their 
own  use  during  the  same  three  months  and,  in  fact, 
bought  three  dozen  for  home  consumption. 

University  of  Minnesota.  e.  a.  stewakt. 


America  Gives  Poultry  to  Greece 

On  Christmas  day  a  flock  of  the  finest  breeding 
poultry  was  landed  in  Greece  from  the  steamship 
Binsinatca.  It  was  the  Christmas  gift  of  the  poultry 
breeders  of  America,  the  United  States  Government 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  ship  sailed  from  New  York  with  its  deck 
cargo  of  crated  poultry  the  Greek  Government  sent 
its  Vice-Consul  to  voice  the  thanks  of  that  struggling 
republic  for  the  fine  strains  of  fowl  which  would 
help  to  restock  the  run-out  flocks  of  Greece.  The 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Xenthos  in  flowing  robes 
raised  his  hand  in  blessing  as  the  clergy  had  done 


The  Archbishop  of  Xentlios  Blessing  American 
Poultry .  Fig.  21 

for  shiploads  of  food  in  war  days.  This  flock  of 
70  fowls  which  may  soon  multiply  to  7,000  is  for 
distribution  all  over  Greece  as  foundation  stock  of 
standard-bred  poultry.  Later  choice  cockerels  and 
pullets  will  be  sent  from  Greece  to  Armenia,  Syria 
and  Palestine. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Lee,  of  Farmingdale  Institute,  had 
charge  of  the  shipment  and  testing  of  the  fowls. 
Overseas  at  the  Near  East  Relief  Orphanage  and 
Farm  School  where  1,600  youths  are  preparing  to 
fight  their  own  way,  there  are  expert  American 
poultry  breeders  on  the  teaching  force.  When  the 
orphan  boys  or  girls  start  out  at  16  to  build  their 
homes  on  the  land  the  government  gives  them,  the 
Near  East  Relief  will  give  them  a  few  fowls  or  eggs, 
some  seed,  tools  and  a  start,  and  they  will  know  how 
to  make  their  hens  produce  double  the  eggs  of  the 
native  fowls.  These  ambitious  youngsters  will  be 
trained  in  growing  as  well  as  planting  seed,  in  irri¬ 
gation  and  in  marketing. 

Some  of  the  best  nursery  stock  has  been  given  for 
a  demonstrating  orchard ;  a  shipment  of  choice 
breeds  of  hogs  is  being  secured  from  America  and 
some  of  the  best  cattle  are  offered  when  the  farm 
school  is  ready  to  take  up  cattle  breeding  in  Greece. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  O.  S. 
Morgan,  head  of  Columbia  University  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  just  spent  his  “Sabbatical 
year”  in  an  agricultural  survey  of  these  lands  and 
triving  direction  to  the  Near  East  Relief  farm  train¬ 
ing  Schools.  FRANK  OBER. 


“Hurrah  for  the  Little  Red  School” 

SEPTEMBER  11  last  there  was  a  notable  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  beautiful  maple-shaded,  well-kept 
grounds  of  School  District  No.  8,  Plattekill,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  the  pupils  of  50  or  more  years  ago 
came  back  to  hold  a  reunion.  About  o0  or  more 
fame  with  dinner  pails,  and  some  with  their  old 
school  books  strapped  under  their  arms.  Among 


them  were  farmers,  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  a 
number  of  teachers,  a  physician,  a  missionary, 
trained  nurses,  a  merchant,  a  minister,  an  artisan 
and  an  ex-member  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  All  received  their  start  in  the  rural  school, 
and  all  are  a  credit  to  the  school  too. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  minister,  three  for¬ 
mer  teachers  and  some  of  the  former  pupils.  One 
teacher,  who  taught  the  school  in  1869,  lived  over 
the  old  days  with  her  boys  and  girls,  now  past  60 
years  of  age.  All  came  because  they  loved  their 
school  and  found  it  not  abandoned,  but  the  pride  of 
the  district. 

In  the  discussions  that  took  place,  all  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  demands  that  the  rural  one-room 
schools  should  not  be  blotted  out;  that  the  children 
should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  along  a  highway  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  in  order  to  take  a  ride  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  a  public  conveyance  and  in  the  coldest 
of  weather  to  find  on  reaching  the  central  school  the 
doors  locked  until  8:45  and  they  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  cold  and  shiver  until  the  doors  are  open— a 
condition  that  now  exists  in  Ulster  County  not  10 
miles  from  this  school.  This  most  inspiring  meeting 
closed  with  a  picnic  on  the  spacious  lawn,  and  a 
business  meeting  at  which  they  organized  the 
alumni,  elected  officers  and  voted  to  make  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  school. 

If  some  of  these  people  who  advocate  consolida¬ 
tion,  who  in  some  cases  never  were  inside  a  rural 
school  and  grew  up  on  the  city  streets,  could  have 
attended  that  meeting,  they  might  have  felt  in  their 
hearts  a  wish  that  the  city  child  could  be  given  the 
opportunity  that  the  country  child  has  to  grow  into 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  s.  b.  n. 


The  Future  of  Black  Walnuts 

THAT  was  a  really  fine  editorial  on  page  1596, 
Dec.  18  issue,  on  black  walnuts.  I  am  more 
interested  in  the  nuts  than  in  the  timber,  however. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are 
buying  from  foreign  countries  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  nuts  every  year,  and  letting  our  own  native 
black  walnuts,  a  richer  and  better  nut  than  almost 
any  other,  go  to  waste.  In  Missouri,  for  instance, 
the  State  Forester  states  that  he  estimates  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  black  walnut  crop  there  is  wasted, 
eaten  by  rodents  and  hogs.  In  other  big  black  wal¬ 
nut  States,  such  as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is 
about  the  same.  The  State  Forester  of  Kentucky 
estimates  that  the  black  walnut  crop  there  averages 
more  than  1,000,000  lbs.  of  husked  dry  nuts,  an¬ 
nually.  That  is  a  trainload  of  them.  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  probably  produce  more  in  each  State  than 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  also  produce  a 
great  many  black  walnuts ;  even  Kansas,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  most  of  them  going  to  waste. 

Just  recently  a  machine  has  been  devised  to  do 
the  hulling  or  husking  of  black  walnuts  rapidly  and 
better  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  slow,  tiresome 
hand  process.  The  next  step  in  order  is  the  power 
cracker.  There  is  one  such  now  that  will  crack 
enough  walnuts  to  produce  about  1,000  lbs.  of  ker¬ 
nels  in  a  day’s  work. 

But  the  biggest  step  in  advance  is  a  new  machine 
that  picks  out  the  kernels  from  the  nuts  automati¬ 
cally,  saving  a  lot  of  slow,  hand  labor.  Thus,  the 
walnut  can  go  through  the  whole  process  without 
touch  of  human  hand.  H.  R.  mosnat. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. :  There  seems  no  question  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  nut  culture — either  the  cultivated  nuts  or  the 
wild  crop.  Everyone  recognizes  the  value  of  nuts 
as  food,  but  thus  far  the  proposed  nut  food  has 
been  too  expensive.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  too  much  hand  labor  has  been  needed  for 
cleaning  and  cracking.  Now,  as  Mr.  Mosnat  says, 
machines  have  been  provided  for  doing  this  work 
rapidly.  History  shows  that  the  American  cotton 
crop  was  not  of  world  importance  so  long  as  hand 
labor  was  so  necessary  in  preparing  it.  When  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  and  other  cotton 
machines  were  made,  the  crop  became  a  “king”  and 
dominated  our  export  trade.  On  a  smaller  scale 
something  of  this  sort  will  follow  the  general  use  of 
nut  machines.  And  white  we  are  speaking  of  nuts 
we  may  refer  to  “nutgalls”— a  very  different  thing. 
These  galls  are  formed  on  plants  after  the  sting  of 
insects,  hunting  for  a  place  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
young  insects  grow  within  the  little  bunch  made  by 
the  adults  and  finally  escape.  The  empty  shell  of 
this  “cradle”  contains  tannic  acid,  and  is  used  in 
making  ink.  These  nutgalls  are  produced  chiefly 
in  China  and  Asia  Minor.  In  1923  we  imported 
3.945,000  lbs.,  according  to  W.  C.  Redfield,  whose 
book  was  recently  reviewed  by  The  It.  N.-Y. 
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A  Place  for  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture 

OSS  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS.— Parallel  with  the 
recent  rapid  development  of  our  high  school  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture  there  has  been  a  rather 
marked  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  most  of  our 
six  State  schools  of  agriculture.  Some  people  have 
been  prone  to  attribute  this  unfortunate  condition 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  high  school  advance. 
A  close  analysis  of  the  situation,  however,  offers  lit¬ 
tle  substantiation  for  this  supposition.  That  there 
is,  in  many  cases,  some  contact  and  intermingling 
of  the  service  programs  of  these  two  educational 
agencies  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  to  be  expected  but 
certainly  not  condemned.  The  same  may  be  true  in 
some  degree  of  the  extension  services  of  the  State 
schools  and  the  State  college.  Still  the  good  that  is 
accomplished  completely  overshadows  the  slight 
amount  of  efficiency  lost.  At  the  same  time,  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  up-to-the-minute  agricultural 
guidance  is  more  nearly  met.  We  must  remember 
further  that  there  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  the 
attendance  at  all  agricultural  colleges,  and  schools 
above  high  school  class.  This  decrease 
has  corresponded  quite  closely  with  the 
general  period  of  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  out  of  which  we  are  just  emerg¬ 
ing.  Farm  finances  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  future  outlook  is  vague 
and  uncertain,  help  is  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  our  farm  boys  have  been 
staying  at  home.  This  condition  has 
naturally  affected  the  enrollments  of 
our  State  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING.— Many 
of  these  boys  have  continued  to  plod 
along  with  their  high  school  course  and 
have  possibly  studied  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  becoming  more 
prevalent  there.  What  normal  country- 
loving  boy  wouldn’t  prefer  live  stock 
to  Latin,  or  truck  crops  to  trigonom¬ 
etry?  It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly 
that  every  boy  should  try  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  work,  more  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  training  there  derived  is 
fundamental  to  any  useful  life,  and  if 
the  boy  finds  that  he  is  fitted  for  and 
can  profit  by  the  full  high  school 
course,  he  should  by  all  means  com¬ 
plete  it.  To  this  boy,  or  to  the  boy 
who  must  remain  at  home,  the  high 
school  agricultural  department  offers 
the  finest  opportunity  for  self-improve¬ 
ment.  There  are  others,  however,  and 
they  form  a  large  class,  who  are  simply 
wandering  along  almost  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  of  any  definite  connection 
between  their  high  school  course  and 
their  daily  needs  and  aspirations. 

Such  a  training  leaves  little  of  per¬ 
manent  value  to  the  recipient.  It  is 
largely  time  wasted.  Other  boys  have 
dropped  out  of  school  altogether,  and 
are  attempting  to  play  an  aggressive 
part  in  life  though  only  partially  fitted  to  solve  their 
own  problems  and  deal  most  intelligently  with  those 
about  them.  Still  others  are  high  school  graduates, 
returned  to  the  farm  but  conscious  that  they  still 
are  lacking  in  that  comprehensive  training  that  only 
a  straight  agricultural  course  and  social  contacts 
away  from  home  can  give.  To  these  three  classes 
of  boys  the  State  schools  offer  the  solution  of  their 
problem,  because  they  train  directly  for  a  more 
progressive  and  happier  rural  life.  And  because  of 
the  practicability  of  the  work,  there  is  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  town  or  city  boy  who  is  rural- 
minded  and  has  a  genuine  desire  to  succeed.  Bet¬ 
ter  times  for  the  farmer  are  bound  to  come,  and 
there  was  never  a  more  opportune  time  to  get  in 
at  the  basis  of  a  sound  agricultural  life  than  today. 

INFORMATION  NEEDED.— If  our  State  schools 
of  agriculture  are  on  the  down-grade  it  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  public  lack  of  knowledge  or  misconception 
of  their  true  function.  Surprisingly  little  is  known 
by  New  York  State  people  of  even  the  existence,  let 
alone  the  actual  plan  and  purpose,  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  which  they  are  taxed  to  support.  More 
proper  knowledge  and  public  concern  is  needed  if  the 
schools  are  ever  to  assume  their  best  place  in  our 
State  program  of  agricultural  education.  Our  State 
schools  are  surely  not  intended  to  shelter  high 
school  delinquents  or  cast-offs;  nor  do  they  pur¬ 
posely  “take  away”  those  boys  who  are  really 
capable  of  handling  a  high  school  course  to  their 
own  best  interests  or  of  carrying  on  more  advanced 
work  as  offered  by  the  colleges.  It  is  to  those  who 


desire  a  broad  and  practical  education  for  actual 
farming  pursuits  that  the  State  schools  provide  the 
sanest  source  of  power.  Their  positive  influence  on 
our  New  York  rural  life,  both  past  and  present,  is 
inestimable. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENROLLMENT.— Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  is  open  to  any  boy  (or  girl)  at 
least  16  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  standing,  and 
having  completed  successfully  at  least  his  eighth 
grade.  This  regular  agricultural  course  covers 
three  Winters  of  work ;  each  school  year  being  six 
months  in  length,  extending  from  early  October  to 
early  April.  This  enables  the  boys  to  carry  on  a 
good  part  of  their  required  farm  practice  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  natural  growing  season.  As  the  school  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms  of  three  months  each, 
those  who  are  unable  to  arrange  Fall  enrollment 
may  enter  in  January.  High  school  graduates  are 
given  advanced  credit  in  academic  work  and  can 
therefore  complete  the  course  in  two  years.  A 
special  one-year  course  is  offered  to  more  mature 
students  who  wish  to  carry  on  specialized  work. 

TEACHING  PROGRAM. — The  closest  application 
of  the  teaching  program  of  the  schools  to  the  actual 


work  of  the  man  on  the  farm  is  probably  found  in 
the  short  Winter  courses.  Because  these  curricul- 
ums  cover  only  eight  to  12  weeks  the  study  is  natur¬ 
ally  very  intensive  in  its  nature  and  covers  some 
specific  line  of  work,  as  poultry  husbandry,  dairy 
manufacture  or  farm  machinery  repair.  These  short 
courses  enable  men,  especially  young  men,  to  get 
away  from  the  home  farm  at  a  time  when  routine 
duties  are  least  pressing,  and  profit  by  instruction 
in  modern  agricultural  methods.  Through  a  series 
of  these  short  courses,  a  schedule  of  work  can  be 
arranged  to  cover  well  the  special  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  There  are  social  and  recreational  advan¬ 
tages,  too,  for  the  young  farmer  who  can  leave  home 
for  these  Winter  courses.  Each  one  of  the  State 
schools  is  itself  located  on  a  good-sized  farm  in  a 
prosperous  agricultural  section  of  the  State.  Its 
crops  and  stock  form  the  basis  for  the  laboratory 
work  of  its  students  and  the  guidance  of  the  farmers 
in  the  country  round.  Its  buildings  have  been  built 
and  equipped  primarily  for  agricultural  instruction. 
At  the  head  of  each  school  is  a  man  particularly 
well-fitted  for  agricultural  leadership — a  spokesman 
for  his  school  and  his  community.  Under  him,  in 
each  department,  are  men  of  practical  ability  in 
their  special  lines  of  work.  Only  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  or  those  closely  related,  are  taught,  and,  after 
the  first  year,  ample  opportunity  is  given  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  regular  course  to  specialize  along  that 
line  which  best  fits  his  needs  or  appeals  to  him 
most.  Contrast  this  ■  organization  with  the  high 
school  department  of  agriculture — its  limited  room 
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and  equipment,  its  general  course  of  study  given  in 
most  cases  by  one  teacher,  its  direction  by  a  princi¬ 
pal  and  a  board  of  education  which  too  often  know 
little  of  its  place  and  requirements,  and  see  if  you 
can  discern  any  serious  conflict.  What  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  to  the  permanent  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  State  school. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCES. — A  further  important  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  State  school  is  its  social  influence  on 
the  country  boy.  As  the  average  untried  youth 
from  “the  open  spaces”  is  forced  to  mingle  with 
other  fellows  he  inevitably  loses  many  of  the  rough 
edges  from  his  manners  and  his  personality.  Home 
ties  broken  and  local  prejudices  thrown  aside,  he 
sees  life  with  a  new  and  broader  viewpoint.  As  he 
must  stand  on  his  own  feet,  think  and  speak  for 
himself,  he  develops  self-assertion,  initiative  and 
confidence.  By  study  and  comparison  he  tempers  a 
keener  sense  of  judgment.  His  associations  with 
students  from  other  sections  of  the  State  and  coun¬ 
try  give  him  new  ideas  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Friendships  formed  at 
this  period  in  life  will  be  more  treasured  with  the 
years.  The  State  school  student  has  a  real  chance 
at  all  of  life,  and  he  generally  takes  it. 
All  of  our  State  school  graduates  nat¬ 
urally  do  not  turn  directly  to  the  farm. 
Some  have  possibly  discovered  that  as 
farmers  they  never  could  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  the  normal  scheme 
of  things,  and  it  is  not  this  class  of 
rural  dweller  that  we  want  at  the 
foundation  of  our  future  American 
agriculture.  Records  prove  to  us  that 
a  goodly  percentage  are  engaged  in 
actual  farming,  either  at  home  or  else¬ 
where.  Some  are  farm  managers, 
others  herdsmen,  orchardmen  or  poul- 
trymen.  Still  others  find  positions  as 
milk  testers,  creamery  managers,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  co-operative  man- 
sales  or  extension  men  for  busi¬ 
ness  houses  dealing  in  feeds,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  other  agricultural  materials 
and  products  and  many  related  lines 
of  endeavor. 

AN  INCREASING  FIELD.  —  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  make  good 
for  the  fellow  who  is  willing  to  work 
conscientiously  and  well.  Tuition  is 
free  to  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  other  expenses  are  comparatively 
low.  These  latter  may  often  be  earned 
or  borrowed  in  part  through  the 
school.  The  directors  of  the  schools  at 
Alfred,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi, 
Farmingdale  or  Morrisville  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  furnish  more  complete  in¬ 
formation.  In  our  broadening  field  of 
agricultural  education  we  are  striving 
to  form  some  contact  with  as  large  as 
possible  a  class  of  the  rural  people.  In 
this  important  and  extensive  program 
the  department  of  agriculture  in  the 
high  school  and  the  State  school  of 
agriculture  each  finds  it  proper  place. 
But  from  the  unusually  intimate  viewpoint  of  a 
State  school  graduate,  a  former  teacher  of  high 
school  agriculture,  and  an  instructor  in  one  of  the 
State  schools,  I  can  see  no  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  in  the  present  for  the  replacement  of  either  one 
bj  the  other.  There  is  little  cause  even  for  alarm. 
The  soundness  of  this  belief  is  in  some  measure 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  schools 
except  one,  there  has  been  a  good  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  enrollment  this  Fall.  Our  biggest  task 
right  now  is  to  keep  “on  the  soil”  a  type  of  farmer 
who  is  a  real  asset  and  a  credit  to  our  best  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  and  ideals.  We  must  make  use  of 
every  sane  means  toward  this  end.  Education  only 
can  finally  win  out. 

In  these  days  when  the  lavish  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  sometimes  dulls  our  reasoning  let  us  think 
less  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  costs  of  our 
State  schools  and  more  of  the  actual  good  work  they 
are  doing.  doxald  z.  teriiune. 


The  Woman  on  the  Farm 

HE  picture,  Fig.  23,  shows  a  new  one  and  per¬ 
haps  gives  an  intimation  of  what  may  happen 
to  farm  life  in  the  future.  The  little  girl  who  stands 
at  the  steering  wheel  of  the  tractor  is  Petronella  Bol 
of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  She  seems  to  be  trying  to 
solve  the  big  future  problem  of  farm  help,  showing 
what  the  farm  women  of  the  future  may  be  expected 
to  do  if  the  present  run  of  male  help  away  from  the 
farm  should  keep  up.  This  little  girl  is  said  to  be  “a 
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lineal  descendant  in  the  fourth  degree 
from  Dutch  farmers”  on  both  father’s 
and  mother’s  side.  She  is  planning  to 
grow  up  as  a  real  farmerette,  and  while 
she  isn’t  very  large  yet,  it  would  seem 
from  her  shape  and  evident  determination 
that  she  is  quite  •  likely  to  fill  the  bill 
properly.  She  evidently  comes  of  sturdy 
stock  and  some  day  she  may  make  her 
reputation  as  a  model  farmer.  The  other 
day  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  a 
young  woman  of  one  of  the  higher  fami- 


Teaching  vs.  Plastering 

The  following  letter  recently  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tunes.  Is  the  plasterer 
a  more  useful  member  of  society  than  the 
teacher?  It  would  seem  so  if  you  are  to 
judge  by  their  comparative  money  com¬ 
pensation  : 

While  a  plasterer  was  repairing  a  wall 
in  my  school-room  his  helper  rested  con¬ 
tentedly  on  his  hod  and  listened  intently 
to  40  boys  recite  their  lesson.  When  the 
bell  rang  marking  the  end  of  the  recita¬ 
tion,  I  said  to  him : 

“Are  you  interested  in  education?” 

‘‘Yep,  I  like  ’em.” 

‘‘How  would  you  like  to  trade  jobs?” 

‘‘Nuthin’  doin’.” 


lies  who  said  that  as  she  never  intended 
to  be  married  she  was  going  to  learn  the 
advertising  and  real-estate  business  so  as 
to  be  of  real  service  to  humanity.  In 
view  of  the  way  some  of  the  children 
nowadays  are  being  brought  up,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  part  of  this  woman’s  deter¬ 
mination  may  benefit  the  coming  race,  but 
we  hope  that  this  little  girl  on  the  tractor 
may  be  able  to  found  a  family  which  will 
in  future  years  be  a  credit  to  the  country. 


have  to  operate  successfully.  We  won’t 
mention  failures  for  they  are  common  in 
all  lines  of  business.  Farming  successful¬ 
ly  is  a  business  large  enough  to  require 
years  of  study,  years  of  work,  and  then 
there  is  no  man  that  has  learned  it  all. 

Any  business  farmer  with  $38,000  in¬ 
vested,  saving  10  per  cent  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  besides  the  upkeep  of  property, 
after  the  average  wages  have  been  paid 
and  his  family  has  livql,  and  when  I  say 
lived  I  mean  better  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  that  are  in  business  of  the 
other  lines,  has  done  business.  And  I 
will  say  that  they  are  not  all  dying  poor 
but  they  are  all  happy  for  the  successful 
farmer  is,  and  will  be,  getting  more  money 
and  comforts  of  life  than  most  any  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  same  capital  invested. 
When  you  milk  20  cows  six  months  and 


Iron  and  Charcoal  Burning 

I  was  very  interested  to  read  the  short 
article  on  the  “Old  Charcoal  Burning  In¬ 
dustry”  on  page  1425.  This  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  What  happened  in  England  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Until  that  time  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  in  the  southeast  had 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  industry, 
having  many  advantages  over  the  iron 
country  of  the  Midlands.  The  district 
was  close  to  London  and  the  great  naval 
ports.  The  iron  was,  and  still  is,  abund¬ 
ant  and  close  to  the  surface.  The  fuel 
was  also  close  at  hand  in  the  shape  of 
huge  forests.  For  power  to  operate  the 
blast  furnace  bellows  and  the  forge  trip¬ 
hammers  there  were  numerous  streams 
along  which  small  dams  could  be  built  in 
suitable  places.  The  sites  of  these  may 
still  be  seen  today  in  many  places,  and  in 
a  very  delightful  book  called  “Unknown 
Sussex,”  by  Donald  Maxwell,  some  ram¬ 
bles  in  search  of  these  are  described. 

In  this  district,  in  1543,  the  first  can¬ 
non  was  cast  by  one  Ralph  Hogge.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  woods 
were  being  cut  down  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  that  a  highway  act  was  passed,  pro¬ 
viding  that  “no  one  shall  erect  in  Sussex, 
Surrey  or  Kent  any  iron  mills,  furnace 
or  bloomary,  other  than  upon  the  old  or 
former  bays  or  pens,  unless  he  shall  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  timber  grown  on  his  own 
soil ;  nor  shall  he  convert  into  coals  or 
fuel  for  making  of  iron  any  sound  timber 
of  one  foot  square  at  the  stub  under  a 
penalty  of  £300.”  The  gradual  destruc¬ 
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“What  wages  do  you  fellows  get?” 

Pointing  to  the  plasterer,  he  answered: 
“Dat  feller  he  git  14  bucks.  Next  week 
he  master  plaster ;  he  git  16  bucks.  Last 
week  our  pay  jumps  2  bucks.” 

“How  much  do  you  get?”  I  asked. 

“Ten  bucks.  Dirty  job,  ain’t  it?” 

“Do  you  know  how  much  high  school 
teachers  get?”  I  asked. 

“Yep,  I  know.:  Yous  git  12  bucks.  My 
uncle,  he  teach.  Yous  fellows  are  fools. 
Why  don’t  you  strike  like  us?” 

I  told  him  that  after  10  years’  service 
we  got  $12.33  a  day. 

“Yous  have  a  lady’s  job.  My  uncle  he 
quit.  He  do  contracting.  He  make  big 
money.  I  gonna  be  contractor.  Then  git 
married.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try?”  I  asked. 

“Two  years  next  Winter ;  dis  great 
country.” 

The  city  pays  $26  a  day  to  a  plasterer 
and  his  helper  ;  $12.33  to  a  teacher  with 
no  helper.  One  handles  plaster,  the 
teacher  handles  children,  and  110,000 
teachers  quit  their  jobs  last  year. 

PATRICK  F.  JAMISON.* 


A  Champion  Corn  Husker 

An  Indiana  reader  sends  the  following 
newspaper  clipping : 

Flora,  Ind.,  Nov.  10.  —  (U.P.)  — 
Charles  Budd,  of  Jasper  County,  today 
carried  home  the  crown  of  champion  corn 
husker  of  Indiana. 

Budd,  a  tile  ditcher  by  trade,  beat  10 
professional  huskers  for  the  title  and 
shucked  29.9  bushels  in  one  hour  and  20 
minutes. 

He  was  hard  pressed  throughout  by 
William  Cole,  of  Fountain  County,  but 
won  out  with  a  final  burst  of  speed.  Cole 
was  second  with  29  bushels. 

Thurlow  Mullendor,  Carroll  County, 
was  third  with  27.7  bushels,  and  Floyd 
Allgood,  of  Putnam  County,  finished 
fourth  with  27.4  bushels. 

Rain,  snow  and  mud  failed  to  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  gallery  of  2,500 
that  watched  the  contest,  which  was  held 
on  the  farm  of  George  Pullen,  near  here. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  Charles  Budd 
did  not  sit  down  by  a  shock  of  corn  and 
husk  as  we  usually  do  in  the  East.  In 
the  Central  West  the  corn  is  husked  from 
the  standing  stalks.  A  team  is  driven 
right  through  the  field  and  the  husker 
jumps  from  hill  to  hill,  pulling  and 
stripping  the  ears  and  tossing  them  into 
the  wagon.  With  an  average  of  50  ears 
to  the  bushel  Charles  Budd  pulled  off  and 
husked  1,495  ears  in  80  minutes.  It  seems 
incredible  to  those  of  us  who  sit  down 
by  a  shock  and  handle  one  stalk  at  a 
time,  but  some  of  the  gymnastics  indulged 
in  by  these  corn  huskers  are  remarkable. 


This  picture,  taken  from  the  New  York  World,  will  be 
appreciated  by  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  have  seen 
their  neighbors  under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  en¬ 
larged  photograph  spellbinders. 


get  $6,000  gross  and  $2,000  clear  profit 
and  only  get  10  cents  a  quart  for  milk, 
you  will  be  doing  business,  w.  d.  m. 
Massachusetts. 


Farming  Is  a  Business 

It  may  be  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  answer  the  article  printed  in  your  pa¬ 
per  entitled  “Suggestions  from  the  Auc¬ 
tioneer,”  page  1202. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this 
man  define  the  word  business.  Perhaps 
■he  is  a  man  who  never  had  any  business. 
Again  be  might  have  been  raised  on  a 
poorly  conducted  farm  where  business 
never  was  taken  into  consideration.  And 
then  again  he  may  only  know  of  one  or 
two  failures  in  farming,  this  being  the 
extent  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry.  However,  his  figures  show 
very  plainly  that  he  is  not  well  versed 
in  the  subject  he  is  trying  to  call  farm- 
ing. 

Now  farming  is  a  business  and  a  big 
business,  too  big  for  some  people,  so 
large  and  varied  and  complicated  that 
the  average  traveling  public  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  business  ability  a  man  must 


Another  Idea  of  the  Road¬ 
side  Stand 

In  his  article  on  page  1482,  F.  G.  Man- 
gus  hits  the  brass  tack  on  the  head  and 
drives  it  clear  in  as  well.  Why  shouldn’t 
the  purchaser  at  roadside  stands  pay  the 
prevailing  retail  prices  plus  at  least  five 
cents  more  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables? 
I,  too,  have  seen  corn  and  other  vegetables 
three  and  four  days’  old  displayed  for 
sales  in  the  stores  at  regular  retail  prices. 
I  never  pick  corn  until  a  customer  calls 
for  it,  and  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
that  10  cents  is  added  to  the  retail  price. 
Strawberries  are  never  more  than  one  or 
two  hours  old,  and  five  cents  is  added  to 
the  regular  retail  price.  If  a  customer 
speaks  about  the  price  (as  they  sometimes 
do)  I  tell  them  to  step  on  the  gas  and 
see  what  they  can  get  at  the  store,  and 
I  have  never  failed  to  make  the  sale. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  city  dwellers 
got  it  out  of  their  heads  all  farmers  are 
a  bunch  of  hicks  and  rubes.  Hosts  of 
farmers  have  automobiles,  radios,  electric 
appliances  and  lights,  and  are  just  as  well 
posted  on  political  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  as  other  people  are,  and  while  the 
farmhouses  may  not  be  decorated  and  have 
reception  halls,  etc.,  yet  the  city  fellow 
doesn’t  have  his  cellar  stocked  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  Winter  use  as  the 
farmer  does.  In  Lis  henhouse  there  will 
be  probably  50  or  more  pullets  laying 
fresh  eggs,  and  in  another  house  20  or 
more  cockerels  for  his  table. 

More  power  to  the  roadside  stand  farm¬ 
er.  His  product  is  the  cream  of  the  soil 
and  when  picked  fresh  he  is  entitled  to 
heavy  cream  prices.  The  time  is  past 
when  city  people  could  think  they  do  the 
farmer  a  favor  by  patronizing  him. 
Rather  the  farmer  is  doing  a  greater 
favor  by  putting  the  buyer  next  to  the 
fresh  garden  vegetables  and  fruits.  Let 
the  roadside  stand  farmer  realize  that  he 
is  a  merchant,  and  that  cut  prices  are 
not  in  his  reckoning.  w.  c.  CHASE. 


tion  of  the  supplies,  however,  together 
with  the  mining  of  coal  in  close  proximity 
to  the  iron  of  the  Midlands  and  North  of 
England,  led  to  the  decay  of  the  old 
southern  industry,  and  in  1825  the  last 
iron  works,  at  Ashburnham  Forge,  put 
out  its  last  fire  forever. 

Another  chapter  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  book 
should  be  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers. 
Speaking  of  Winclielsea  he  says:  “In  an 
age  when  I  think  there  was  no  example 
of  any  such  scheme  of  building  in  these 
islands  some  enterprising  people  in  the 
year  1287  launched  out  into  a  city  of 
squares,  broad  avenues,  and  symmetrical 
roads  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  was  like  all  good  town  planning,  de¬ 
signed  not  only  for  present  needs  but  for 
considerable  future  expansion,  and  it  is 
only  because  the  sea  left  this  New  Win- 
chelsea  high  and  dry  that  it  never  filled 
out  to  the  generous  proportions  antici¬ 
pated.  Undoubtedly  the  planners  of 
Winchelsea,  planned  New  York  and  other 
New  World  cities.  What  members  of  the 
first  emigrants  to  America  had  seen  the 
ambitious  scheme  of  the  designers  of  this 
Sussex  town,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  unknown  hero  of  Sussex 
was  responsible  for  New  York  fulfilling 
the  ambitions  which  had  failed  in  Win¬ 
chelsea.  One  man  soweth  and  another 
reapeth.”  f.  la  t.  budgett. 


Children’s  Magazines 

During  “Children’s  Book  Week,”  the 
libraries,  book  stores  and  magazines  have 
suggested  many  delightful  possibilities  in 
both  new  and  old  books  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  for  our  children,  but  equally  impor¬ 
tant  in  forming  their  character  are  the 
magazines  that  come  into  the  home ;  _  for 
they  are  even  more  intimate  possessions 
than  books,  and  are  something  the  child 
eagerly  looks  forward  to  from  week  to 
week  or  month  to  month.  In  this  jazz 
age  parents  cannot  be  too  careful  in  put¬ 
ting  the  right  literature  before  the  child 
from  the  time  he  begins  to  read,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  time  he  begins  to  listen 
to  the  printed  word,  for  the  child  who 
has  had  access  to  the  right  books  and 
magazines  is  going  to  pass  by  or  at 


least  look  with  a  critical  eye  at  the 
trashy  so-called  “confession”  magazines, 
which  with  the  sensational  movies  are  do¬ 
ing  so  much  harm  to  the  youth  of  today. 

The  first  test  of  a  child’s  magazine  is 
that  it  shall  be  interesting  to  the  child  of 
that  particular  age,  and  in  interesting 
him  shall  inform  and  inspire  and  give 
him  a  richer  appreciation  and  outlook  on 
life  and  the  world  in  general.  There  are 
many  magazines  of  that  class  published 
today;  these  that  I  shall  mention  merely 
come  to  my  mind  because  they  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  to  the  homes  of  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  have  met  with  their  approval. 

For  the  very  little  folks  there  is  John 
Martin's  Book,  written  as  only  John 
Martin  can  in  a  whimsical,  happy  way 
which  every  child  finds  delightful. 

Child  Life,  a  comparatively  new  mag¬ 
azine,  is  listed  for  children  from  three 
to  nine,  but  our  daughter  of  ten  still 
finds  it  intensely  interesting  and  amusing, 
and  I  can  see  many  ways  in  which  it  is 
of  an  educational  value  in  music,  art, 
history  and  geography. 

Junior  Home  Magazine  is  for  children 
from  four  to  twelve,  and  besides  other 
good  features  is  very  helpful  in  suggest¬ 
ing  games  and  things  to  do  on  rainy 
days. 

A  splendid  magazine  for  the  child  over 
ten  is  St.  Nicholas,  with  its  good  stories, 
poetry  and  educational  articles.  It  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  older  folks,  too,  especially 
those  who  can  remember  the  thrill  with 
which  they  first  read  their  names  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  Honor  Roll  years  ago. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  which  is  cel¬ 
ebrating  its  one  hundredth  birthday  this 
year  is  a  favorite  with  most  families.  It 
does  not  seem  long  since  my  brother  and 
I  raced  home  from  school  on  Thursdays 
to  see  which  should  read  it  first,  but  for 
some  reason  my  daughters  do  not  seem 
to  care  as  much  for  it  as  we  did ;  perhaps 
they  will  appreciate  it  when  they  are  old¬ 
er.  Dr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe,  whose  na¬ 
ture  books  we  so  greatly  enjoy,  said  at 
a  banquet  of  the  Associated  School 
Boards  and  Trustees  at  Ithaca  recently, 
that,  in  considering  his  own  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  retrospect  he  finds  that  apparent¬ 
ly  all  that  really  counted  for  him  in  those 
nineteen  years  was  five  days — five  days 
of  great  spiritual  experiences,  and  the 
first  of  these  was  when  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  gave  him  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  This  paper 
opened  up  en  entirely  new  world  to  him, 
for  in  it  he  read  of  a  great  book  on 
nature,  finally  earned  the  money  to  buy 
it,  and  with  its  reading  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  began.  Most  of  us  realize  the  effect 
that  some  one  personality  has  held  over 
us,  and  if  we  consider  it  carefully  we  can 
also  remember  some  story  or  article  that 
has  influenced  our  whole  lives. 

For  those  children  who  are  interested 
in  nature,  and  every  child  should  be, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Nature 
Magazine,  for  it  is  interesting,  practical, 
has  good  pictures  and  is  of  real  use  to 
the  nature  student. 

The  American  Boy  is  one  of  the  boys’ 
magazines  that  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
years,  for  it  has  good  fiction  and  nowa¬ 
days  has  articles  on  radio,  stamps,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  all  the  things  boys  like. 

The  better  schools  are  subscribing  for 
magazines  such  as  the  Literary  Digest 
and  the  Outlook  to  assist  their  students 
in  looking  up  current  events,  but  the  li¬ 
braries  are  not  open  at  all  hours,  so 
school  children  should  have  access  to 
some  magazine  of  that  sort  in  their  own 
homes,  and  fortunate,  indeed,  are  those 
children  whose  parents  read  over  and 
discuss  the  outstanding  topics  of  the  day 
with  thepi. 

Another  magazine  i'.at  should  be  read 
aloud  in  every  household  is  the  National 
Geographic,  for  its  stories  of  travels  and 
explorations  will  broaden  anyone’s  out¬ 
look,  and  the  pictuses  are  beautiful. 

The  American  Magazine,  while  not  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  young  people,  has 
wholesome  stories  and  inspiring  articles 
which  our  daughter  of  13  enjoys  greatly. 

No  family  should  be  without  a  religious 
magazine,  either  of  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion  or  a  general  magazine  like  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald,  which  will  help  the  children 
in  preparing  their  Sunday  school  lessons, 
and  has  good  stories  and  editorials. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
many  magazines  which  are  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  to  children ;  it  is  but 
right  that  every  child  should  have  at 
least  one  for  his  very  own.  We,  as  par¬ 
ents,  cannot  guide  our  children  all  the 
way ;  we  can  only  open  doors,  let  us  try 
to  open  the  right  one. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Claim  for  Fruit  Trees 

About  four  months  ago  I  bought  the 
farm  I  am  now  living  on,  and  a  few 
days  _  ago  a  nurseryman  came  around 
claiming  that  the  young  fruit  trees,  two 
dozen,  are  not  paid  for.  I  understand 
they  were  bought  by  former  owner  last 
Spring,  and  former  owner  died  a  short 
time  after  he  sold  farm.  Can  this  nur¬ 
seryman  force  me  to  pay  for  them  or  take 
them  out  of  ground?  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  and  feel  as  though 
I  paid  for  them  when  buying  place.  I 
feel  that  they  should  have  collected  from 
man  they  sold  to.  The  bill  is  $5  down 
and  balance  $24.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

The  nursery  company  will  have  to  look 
to  the  one  it  sold  the  trees  to  for  its  pay. 
If  he  is  dead,  to  his  estate.  The  company 
has  no  right  to  take  the  trees  from  your 
premises.  N.  T. 
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Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience — propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified  both 


by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our¬ 
selves  to  be  true-to-name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  to  be  sure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
101  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfigl&cf 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 

early,  very  hardy  black 
grape — sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere— one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  16  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


Transplanting-  Old  Grape¬ 
vines 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  some 
grapevines  which  have  been  bearing  for 
a  number  of  years.  These  vines  would 
have  to  be  dug  up  and  transplanted  on 
our  own  property.  In  your  opinion,  is  it 
possible  to  get  good  results  from  taking 
old  vines  and  transplanting  them  in  this 
way?  Of  course  if  it  is  practical,  it  will 
save  me  the  cost  of  buying  new  vines,  and 
it  will  also  mean  that  we  can  probably 
get  crop  sooner  than  we  would  by  plant¬ 
ing  new  vines.  E.  g. 

Erie,  I’a. 

The  older  the  vine  when  it  is  trans¬ 
planted,  the  more  the  shock  and  the 
greater  the  time  required  for  it  to  become 
adjusted  to  its  new  surroundings.  The 
writer  under  no  conditions  would  think 
of  planting  out  such  vines  as  suggested 
above,  unless  it  was  done  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  a  very  valuable 
variety,  or  unless  there  was  some  senti¬ 
ment  connected  with  the  old  vine.  First 
grade  plants  directly  from  the  nursery 
and  not  over  two  years  in  age  will  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  for  starting  a  vine¬ 
yard.  A  longer  time  will  be  required  to 
bring  to  fruiting  if  old  vines  be  trans¬ 
planted  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  some  dealers.  F.  e.  g. 


Knotty  Quinces 

I  have  several  quince  bushes  on  my 
place.  The  fruit  is  small  and  very  knot¬ 
ty.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  im¬ 
prove  it?  Shall  I  trim  the  bushes  and 
if  so  how  much?.  Shall  I  cut  out  at  the 
ground  or  the  ends  of  the  limbs?  What 
can  I  use  for  a  spray?  e.  k.  b. 

Milford,  Conn. 

The  quince  curculio  is  responsible  for 
most  knotty  quinces,  and  it  a  difficult 
pest  to  control.  Clean  cultivation  helps. 
Picking  up  the  windfalls  and  gathering 
the  infested  fruits  from  the  trees  before 
they  are  ripe  is  another  suggestion.  If 
your  trees  were  single-stalked  instead  of 
bushes  you  could  put  a  sheet  under  them 
and  jar  the  curculio  down  onto  it.  A 
spray  of  G  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water  applied  when  the  insects 
first  appear,  usually  June,  and  repeated 
one  week  later,  is  the  standard  spray.  As 
for  pruning,  thin  out  the  crowding  shoots 
back  to  the  crown.  Your  bushes  are  evi¬ 
dently  too  thick.  Heading-back  will  only 
make  matters  worse.  H.  b.  t. 


7/re  World’s  Greatest 


GARDEN  BOOK 

* 

BURPEE  S  ANNUAL  is  an  up-to-date,  authoritative  manual, 
used  everywhere  by  market  growers,  florists,  schools,  colleges  and 
home  gardeners.  It  is  filled  with  information  as  to  when  to  plant 
and  how  to  grow  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers. 

You  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  and  suggestion  in 
this  little  book.  Every  market  grower  in  the  country  gets  a  copy, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 

Get  yours  early.  Use  it  in  planning  your  garden,  as  well  as  in 
cultivating  it  later  on.  Many  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flower* 
in  the  markets  were  developed  and  introduced  by  us. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy — IT’S  FREE. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceed  iug  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
ilavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Boses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds — Berry  Plants — Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  35e;  3-ft.  Peach,  30c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever' 
greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  O  Genova,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NUItSKttY  to  you,  v/p, 
l’each,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  r  A 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  I 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  V-  .nil 
Currant,  Khubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Boses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUABAN- 
TEED.  Our  FBEE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


ROSES 

of  New  Castle 

J  time, 

quisitely  illustrated  in  natural  colors ; 
offers  and  tells  how  to  grow  these 
famous  plants.  Write  for  copy .  It’s  free. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 
Box  181  New  Castle,  Ind. 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  expert 
experience  of  a  life- 


QUARTER  CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY  BARGAINS 
Apple  Trees,  30c.  Peach  Trees ,  18c . 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders. 

Fruit  Trees,  Perry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals, 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 
Kuider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  108  Bristol  Ave.,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING 


is  profitable  to 
those  who  make  a 
success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  and  bulbs- 

Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

I  planted  stones  from  peaches  three 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  they  came 
up  well  and  grew  normally  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  they  made  a  growth  of 
leaves  that  broke  pulpy,  curled  and  alto¬ 
gether  diseased.  The  third  year  they 
bloomed  profusely  and  the  leaves  were 
healthy  for  a  time.  Then  the  blossoms 
nearly  all  fell  off — about  four  or  five 
peaches  on  the  trees — and  the  leaves  be¬ 
came  diseased  again  with  red  spots,  and 
expanded  from  %  to  1%  in-  before  drop¬ 
ping  off.  Another  growth  of  leaves  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  was  healthy,  and  the  trees 
made  a  growth  of  from  3  to  3%  ft.  They 
were  never  sprayed.  E.  k.  k. 

West  Ilarwich-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

A  better  description  of  peach  leaf-curl 
could  not  have  been  given.  Fortunately 
this  fungus  is  not  difficult  to  control.  The 
trees  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  during 
the  dormant  season  with  either  lime- 
sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Lime- 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  15 
or  20  of  water  is  the  common  treatment. 
Make  a  special  effort  to  hit  the  buds  and 
tips  of  the  new  growth.  There  will  be 
many  inquiries  early  next  Summer  ask¬ 
ing  how  to  control  this  trouble.  A  little 
looking  ahead  to  plan  for  this  spray  will 
save  many  a  tree  next  year.  H.  B.  T. 


Insect  Enemies  of  the 
Flower  Garden 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1495,  recently  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  appears  under  the  title  given 
above  and  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  in  small  compass.  It  includes 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  insects  and 
their  work,  together  with  conti’ol  methods, 
and  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  amateur 
gardeners  cultivating  ornamental  plants. 
Many  of  these  insects,  however,  are  a  se¬ 
rious  problem  to  commercial  plant  grow¬ 
ers,  who  will  find  much  of  value  in  the 
bulletin.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  0. ;  price  15  cents. 


“Gee,  there’s  a  lot  of  girls  who  don’t 
want  to  get  married.”  “How  do  you 
know?”  “I’ve  asked  them.”  —  Boston 
Globe. 


Burpee’s  1927  Introductions 

•  The  new  Burpee  Sweet  Corn,  earlier  and  larger  than  the  famous 
Golden  Bantam;  the  new  Burpee  Tomato;  new  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Dahlias  never  before  offered  to  the  public,  are  described  and 
pictured  exclusively  in  Burpee’s  Annual.  Burpee  has  introduced 
more  popular  new  vegetables  and  flowers  than  have  any  three  other 
American  seed  houses  combined. 

New  varieties  are  constantly  being  developed  on  our  great 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  California  seed  farms,  and  our 
immense  Fordhook  testing  grounds,  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in  America. 

Quality  Seeds  at  Moderate  Prices 

BURPEE’S  is  the  largest  mail  order  seed  house  in  the  world. 
The  huge  volume  of  our  business  enables  us  to  sell  the  highest 
quality  of  tested  and  guaranteed  seeds  direct  to  planters  at  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  prices. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  garden.  Send  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
today.  10 °/o  extra  value  allowed  on  early  orders. 

Prompt  shipment  and  quick  mails 
make  us  your  next  door  neighbor 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow 

To  your  garden  fresh  from  the  grower’s  fields 


— - - - TEAR  HERE - - 

W.  ATL.EE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 
Y attie  . . ... ... ... ...... . ... ... . . ... .. ... . . ... 

R.  D.  or  Street . . 
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Just 


one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They  ' 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with' 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch, 
long.  It  is  safe. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum' 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  ao%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  ab 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  mill  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  1 5  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over -winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — 1  to  ao  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Learn  When  and  How  to  Spray  for 
Important  Pests 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Spray  Schedules."  N  Y  l  lg 

Address _ _ 


S  tare.. 


Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APPLES  YOU  SHOULD  PLANT  Keystone  Staymans,  Keystone  Yellow 

PP»r>|irC'  For  Profit:  Maxwell,  Morrow,  Early  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  These 
riLfiLIlEiS  apples  and  peaches  rated  by  Mr.  Kyes,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Zundel,  Big 
orchardists,  as  “Very  hardy.  Bear  young.  Big  crops.  Large  fruit.  Profitable.” 
GOOD  ASSORTMENT  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 

EXCELLENT  HARDY  ORNAMENTALS 

shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  vines,  etc.  FREE  CATALOG. 


"77  in  sa,es  earned  by  Mr.  Young,  new  man  first  week.  Turn  your 
t  iost  time  into  dollars.  Full  or  part  time  salesman  wanted.  Big 
Premiums,  liberal  commission.  FREE  outfit.  Write  for  yours  today. 


KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R.  N.,  NEW  GAIILEE,  PA. 


Bays! 

Send  for 
ft  today.  Find 
oot  how  much  you  can 
5  on  planting  by  dealing  di 
'"rect  with  rav  big  600- acre  nursery— no 
agents’  commissions,  no  extra  profits. 
Just  the  highest  quality  nursery  stock 
you  ever  bought  at  a  saving  of  60  per  cent 
or  more  *  This  catalog  and 
H  planting  guide  full  ofval- 
USm  uabie  information,  FREE. 

^BARGAINS 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of 
my  wonderful  values  look 
these  over.  PEONIES,  8 
colors, large  flowers,  8  for 
®1;  Iris, large  blooming,  16 
or$l;  FHLOX,mixed,7  for 
;  Roses,  Rambler  assort¬ 
ed.  4  lor  $1;Raspber- 
"  ries,  red  or  black,  20 
for  $1;  Concord 
Grapes,  2  year,  10  for 
$1;  Evergreens,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  1  ft.  ov¬ 
erage,  6  for  $1.00, 
Any  6  bargains, $5. 00. 

GLADIOLUS 

Another  wonderful  in¬ 
troductory  offer.  First 
year  blooming  size,  as¬ 
sorted  varieties  and 

_  f  25  are  too  many,  send 

10c  for  7.  Will  add  many  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  beauty  to  your 
garden  at  a  few  cents  cost. 

Write  TODAY  I 

No  matter  what  your  planting 
wants  are,  we  have  it  at  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  else-  , 
where.  Get  free  catalog  and 
be  convinced  that  we  save  you’ 
money  on  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
620  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


For  Five 
Evergreens 

Everyone  should 
have  a  few  around 
their  home.  Spe¬ 
cial  Introductory 
offer,  6  for  only  10c, 
4  to  6  in.  seedlings, 
popular  variety, 
with  ordinary  care 
they  soon  grow  in¬ 
to  beautiful  trees. 
6  each.  8  different 
varieties,  16  In  all, 
for  only  26c.  Just* 
the  right  size  for 
easy  starting. 


New 
Giant 
lowered 
Snapdragons 


Setting  an  Acre  of  Grapes 

I  am  preparing  to  plant  an  acre  of 
grapes.  How  many  vines  would  I  need 
for  an  acre  of  land?  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  planted?  What  is  the 
best  variety  of  grapes  that  can  be  grown 
in  this  district?  M.  G.  s. 

Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Most  varieties  of  grapes  are  ordinarily 
planted  in  . rows  8  ft.  apart  and  with  the 
vines  standing  8  ft.  apart  in  the  rows. 
At  this  spacing  approximately  680  vines 
are  planted  to  the  acre.  It  lias  been 
found,  however,  that  where  the  tractor 
is  used  for  plowing  and  cultivating  the 
rows  should  be  9  ft.  apart.  Varieties 
that  normally  grow  less  vigorously  than 
Concord  may  be  spaced  at  a  lesser  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  best  criterion  as  to  the  varieties 
to  plant  in  a  little-known  district  is  the 
varieties  that  grow  and  ripen  well  in 
the  home  gardens  of  the  locality.  If  it 
be  found  that  Concord  answers  these 
questions  then  one  may  be  justified  in 
planting  it,  provided  of  course  the  crop 
may  be  profitable  marketed.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  insect  and  disease  control  should 
also  be  considered  before  planting  grape¬ 
vines  in  unproven  localities.  F.  E.  G. 


*1 


%  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

89-E.CHESTNUTST.  COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


ave  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds® 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

\m  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc. 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H.  V. _  A 


vr-»  .  ikT  c*  ¥  ¥Z*  C  The  best  and  most  up-to-date 
J\.  IN  1.  S—t  paiisy  mixture  in  existence. 
*  Seed  per  packet  25c  and  SOc.  Catalog  FREE. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


White  Blossom— Northern 

„,IUV,  „„„  _ _ _ Grown.  99.60#  purity. 

Write  for  price  list.  Holmes-Letb.rman  Co.,  Box  E,  Canton,*). 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected ,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  office  at  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  on  Monday,  January 
24  at  12 :45  P.  M.  This  meeting  is  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  directors  in  the  class  ex¬ 
piring  this  year. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 
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Rare  new  type,  mag¬ 
nificent  for  cutting, 
largest  and  most 
colorful  yet  Introduced. 
Easy  to  grow.  Finest  you 
have  ever  seen.  Five 
colors;  rosy  lilac,  pure  yellow, 
flaming  copper-scarlet,  deep 
begonia  pink,  and  giant  white. 
Pkts.  25  cts.  each,  or  all  5  for 
_  $1.00,  postpaid.  Supply  limit- 

1927  Carden  ed;  please  order  promptly. 

Book  FREE_^=-n  GET  THIS  HELPFUL 

NEW  CATALOG 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 
a  free  copy  ofFarm 
and  Garden  Book, 
describing  all  the 
good  things  to 
grow.  Many  fine, 
new  selections  for 
1927.  Write  today. 
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BEFORE  you  start  work  on 
your  next  potato  crop,  look 
back  a  moment  at  your  last 
year’s  results. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  your  yield 
per  acre?  Was  your  production  cost 
per  bushel  low  enough  to  give  you 
a  good  profit?  Did  you  get  a  lot  of 
firsts  or  were  there  too  many  culls? 
Did  your  crop  suffer  badly  from 
disease,  insect  attacks  or  frost  injury? 

If  your  crop  was  poor  in  any  of 
these  respects,  this  is  the  time  to 
decide  how  to  make  your  next  crop 
a  better  one. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  your 
rotation,  your  seed,  and  preparation 
of  your  seed  bed,  and  also  into  feed¬ 
ing  your  crop  plenty  of  potash  in  the 
form  of  a  well-balanced  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  potash  helps  to  increase 
yield,  strengthens  the  vines,  aids 
starch  to  form  in  the  tubers  (a  big 
factor  in  quality)  and  assists  the  plant 
to  better  fight  disease  and  insect 
attacks,  and  to  withstand  frost. 

It  is  important  to  check  up  on  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  of  potash 
which  your  crop  receives.  Good 
profits  have  been  made  when  80  to 
150  lbs.  of  actual  potash  was  supplied 
per  acre.  These  amounts  can  be  had 
in  800  to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  high 
analysis  fertilizer  containing  10% 
potash;  in  1,000  to  1,875  lbs.  per  acre 
of  an  8%  potash  mixture;  or  in  1,600 
to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  5  %  potash 
mixture.  Many  successful  growers 
specify  sulfate  of  potash  in  their 
fertilizer  because  of  its  lavorable 
effect  on  quality  of  potatoes. 

FREE— Lots  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  fertilizing  on  potatoes  is 
contained  in  our  booklet  ‘  Better 
Potatoes.”  Write  for  a  free  copy 
today. 

Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St.,  Dept.  K-64,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

$1,000  profit  per  acre  H  My  free  catalog 
growing  strawberries.  ■  gives  Low  Prices 
and  describes  the  money  making  varieties.  Write  to 

C  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown— Latham,  Onthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

"Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.’’ 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  @  16c 

APPLE  3  to  i  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  i  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

tin  all  leading  varieties ) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 
Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSE  HIES 
Box  100  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 

saga™-  '  mb "rnvff.r.TBB'i.BB 


^yTreesor^tt0?? 


FREE  CATALOG 

Filled  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines-True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
direct  from  Nursery  and  save 
money.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

70-80  CREEN  SI, ROCHESTER, 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD -STILL  THE  LEADER 


save  5 

\NY  H 

,N.r.y 

RS 


Ol  nUCD  CCCn  Medium  Red — Northern  Grown.  99.40% 
ULU  vtll  ULLU  purity.  Alsike,  99%  purity.  Mammoth 
lied,  99%  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Lethorman  Co. 


Box  E 


Canton,  Ohio 


Giant  Washington 

Asparagus 


S  a  v  e  8 
2  Years 


Delicious  food  plus  beauty  for  your 

farden.  Plant  our  Giant  Roots  this 
pring  and  cut  next  year.  Stalks  1  to 
2  ins.  in  diameter.  Feather  foliage,  9 
to  11  ft.  high. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Aspar¬ 
agus  booklet  and  p  ri  c  e  s  . 

Riverview  Farms  BrSJn.N.j.  I 


Northwestern,  99.60*  purity.  Montana 
Crown,  99.609.  purity,  flrliiim’i  Certified, 
99.75/6  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.60% 
purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Letherxnaxi  Co,  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 
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BRING  Summer  into  your  home 
now  by  planning  your  new  garden. 
Dreer’9  1927  Garden  Book  will  give  you 

unlimited  suggestions  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs, 
with  valuable  cultural  information.  It  is  filled  with 
illustrations,  including  beautiful  color  plates. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New -  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


MS 


Michigan -Grown 


Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  or  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli- 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover-red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big-yielding — record  producers  for  48  years, 
rnrr  Cmnnloc  of  any  field  seeds  to  show 
rnCC  OalilJJICa  qualitysent  on  request  with 
Isbell’S  1927  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

8.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  S«*d  Growers 
374  Mechanic  St.  (98)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Send  for  FREE  Boot 

COTT’S  Contains  Valnnhlrt  informant 


s 

SEED 

Guide 

O.  M.  SCOT 


Contains  valuable  informatioi 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pastun 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  bes 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offeree 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds 
Directs  yon  in  the  way  of  bettei 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
yon  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  112  -  Wo  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Condon’s  NEW 
PROSPERITY 


*’ Disease  Resistant " 


CABBAGE 

Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One 
of  the  earliest  in  existence.  To  intro¬ 
duce  our  Northern  Grown  “Sure  Crop" 
Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  IsO 
seeds  of  Condon's  New  mm  mm  wtm  PfH 
Prosperity  Cabbage  and  L  L 

our  192-Page  1927  PHPP 

Catalog . ■  1 1  ■■■■I 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 
Send  2c  Stamp  to  Cover  Postage 

CONDON  6ROS.f  Seedsmen 

Rick  River  Valiev  Seed  Farm 

Box  201  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE 

AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charles 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession.  Prices,  parcel 
post  paid,  250.  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,0  0.  $0.50;  express  collect. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Nothing  too  small  shipped.  We 
guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  Agents  wanted. 
T1FTON  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


The 

UFRI.IN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOYV!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Salbbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen's  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  per  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL — Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $s.00  p»r  100. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


|  *  :  W 

I 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.65 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  •  $2. SO  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Trellis  for  Grapevines 

I  have  a  wooden  trellis  for  Concord 
grape  vines,  and  have  planted  four  rows 
(now  two  years  old)  of  new  vines  (Con¬ 
cord).  I  am  thinking  of  putting  these 
on  wire  and  in  that  case  what  sized  posts 
and  wire  should  be  used?  I  have  the 
means  for  tightening  the  wire,  heavy  or 
light.  I  want  this  to  be  a  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial  job.  How  many  rows  of  wire, 
two  or  three?  E.  H.  s. 

South  Hanson,  Mass. 

At  this  time  probably  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  trellis  for  the  home  vineyard  may 
be  made  with  galvanized  iron  or  steel 
posts.  The  first  cost  of  these  is  somewhat 
greater  than  wood  posts,  but  the  life  of 
them  is  much  longer.  We  have  used  ex¬ 
perimentally  an  8-ft.,  cylindrical  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  post  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
at  the  present  writing  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  deterioration.  These  are  prob¬ 
ably  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and 
2  in.  at  the  top.  With  them  we  are  using 
a  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  three  runs  of  wire  are  being  used, 
although  many  commercial  growers  get 
along  with  two  runs.  Angle  iron  and  T 
iron  posts  are  being  used  satisfactorily. 

F.  e.  G. 


Killing  Out  “Nut”  Grass 

I  recall  having  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sometime  during  the  past  year,  I  believe, 
an  article  in  which  one  or  more  of  your 
subscribers  expressed  his  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience  with  what  we  call  nut  grass.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  under  obser¬ 
vation  during  the  past  season  a  block  of 
nursery  stock  in  which,  in  the  Spring, 
this  weed  was  thoroughly  established,  and 
of  which  at  the  close  of  the  season  I 
failed  to  find  any  trace  whatever.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  many  of  your  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  how  this  very  gratify¬ 
ing  achievement  was  accomplished  I  will 
mention  our  procedure.  While  I  am 
aware  that  our  methods  may  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  strictly  by  others,  I  do  believe 
that  the  simple  principle  may  be  used  by 
all. 

The  stock  which  we  planted  in  this 
block  was  not  pricked  out  until  July,  and 
being  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  our 
antagonist,  the  ground  was  plowed  early, 
after  which  it  was  cultivated  at  least 
once  a  week  until  planting.  By  this 
time  I  believe  a  large  percentage  of  the 
roots  had  been  killed.  Immediately  after 
planting,  cultivation  with  hand  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  hoeing  was  resumed,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  resistance  from  our  foe 
was  negligible.  w.  F.  B. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees  from  Cuttings 

I  have  about  one  hundred  valuable  ap¬ 
ple  scions  that  I  had  left  over,  and  they 
all  started  growth  in  the  moist  sawdust. 
Is  there  any  way  that  I  could  get  them 
to  take  root?  The  ends  where  they 
were  cut  are  healing  over.  j.  o. 

Jermyn,  Pa. 

If  you  can  get  those  scions  to  root 
and  can  repeat  the  performance  you  have 
a  fortune  waiting  for  you.  One  of  the 
great  problems  at  the  present  time  is  to 
propagate  trees  on  their  own  roots,  or 
to  propagate  stocks  from  cuttings.  So 
far  very  little  success  has  been  realized. 

If  the  scions  have  callused,  try  plant¬ 
ing  some  of  them  outdoors  in  a  nursery 
row  and  give  some  others  a  chance  in 
warm  moist  soil,  possibly  in  a  hotbed 
where  they  will  get  a  little  bottom  heat. 

H.  B.  T. 


Straightening  Hedge;  Roses 
for  New  Hampshire 

I  have  an  arbor  vita;  hedge  on  a  side- 
liill  against  a  wall.  Pruning  has  been 
neglected  and  some  of  it  has  got  bowed 
out  where  parts  of  the  wall  have  fallen 
against  it.  It  is  an  old  hedge,  some  of 
the  trees  as  large  as  my  wrist,  so  it  can¬ 
not  be  tied  back  to  straighten.  Some  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  cut  it  back  very  severely — 
enough  to  straighten  the  crooks.  Can 
this  be  done  safely  or  can  anyone  suggest 
a  better  plan? 

Are  there  Hybrid  Tea  or  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  roses  that  could  be  recommended 
as  hardy  with  some  protection  at  Exeter, 
N.  II.?  M.  H.  A. 

New  Hampshire. 


Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 

Have  been  bred  under  the  most  careful  and  scientific  methods  for  many  years  and 
therefore  produce  much  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade  products  than  can  be 
raised  from  seed  grown  with  less  care. 

Remember,  whether  you  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  market  or  the  home  garden 
you  must  have  well-bred  seeds  to  get  really  good  results.  The  same  is  true  of  farm 
crops  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  are  the  best  varieties  and  if  you  use  Harris’  Seeds 
everything  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Here  Are  Two  Really 
W onderf ul  V arieties : 

Harris *  New  Extra  Early 
Bantam  Sweet  Corn  This.  *?.®w 

corn  is  like 

Golden  Bantam  in  every  respect,  but  is  lO 
days  earlier.  Think  what  that  means  1  You 
will  have  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  which  is  the 
most  popular  variety,  long  before  anyone  else 
can  offer  it  and  thus  get  not  only  the  highest 
prices  but  largely  increased  sales. 

We  are  offering  this  new  corn  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  no  one  else  has  any  of  it  to 
sell.  We  are  sure  it  will  prove  the  most 
important  introduction  in  recent  years. 

Harris*  Early  Giant  Pepper 

.  The  largest  early  pepper  yet  produced. 

It  is  not  only  very  early  but  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific.  The  plants  being  crowded  with  immense 
peppers  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season. 

There  is  no  other  variety  that  compares  with 
it  in  earliness,  size  and  productivity  combined. 

These  Are  Profit  Makers,  Too: 

Whipple’ s  New  Yellow  Sweet 

Corn  ^  wonderful  early  corn,  earlier  than 
Golden  Bantam  and  nearly  twice  as 
large  and  of  finest  quality.  A  very  profitable 
market  variety. 

Harris*  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

We  have  very  carefully  bred  strains  of 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Marglobe, 
etc.,  that  produce  perfectly  smooth,  well 
colored  fruit.  These  strains  are  used  by  the 
best  market  gardeners  and  large  canners  be¬ 
cause  they  find  them  the  best. 

Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

(White.)  The  largest  early  variety.  Looks  like 

Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier.  NEW  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 
Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are 
other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

^  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D.  7,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y.  7 

Vegetables  grown  from  Harris*  Seeds  increase  Roadside  Stand  Profits  * 


New 
Gregory 
Tomato  _ 

Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best — produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  /i"  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/  2  bushel  —  bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds — write  for  it 

I.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <&  SON,  Inc. 

1  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


HONEST 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seedsS 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

1  Dept.  R  COBTUND.  N.  Y.  j 


CATALOG 
FREE 

Standard  varieties. 
Novelties.  Bargains. 
Shade,  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees.  Shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  seeds. 
Best  quality— low  prices.  Every  customer 
MUST  be  satisfied.  71st  year  of  business. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalog. 

,  PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

I;  Spring  11111  Nurseries 

3ox  SO  Tippecanoe  City( Miami  Oo.)Ohlo 


HUNDREDS 

of  Delicious  Radishes 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


DTCTURE  a  garden  of  hundreds  of  strik- 
x  ingly  beautiful,  long  stemmed,  silky 
poppies  that  will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  Think 
of  supplying  your  table  regularly  with  an 
abundance  of  big,  firm,  crisp,  delicious 
radishes  at  no  extra  cost.  To  ce  lebrate  our 
Golden  Anniversary  to 
make  thousands  of  new 
friends,  and  to  please  our 
old  ones,  we  are  making 
a  most  outstandingly  lib¬ 
eral  offer.  If  you  will 
order  only  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  seeds  or  bulbs 
from  our  new  catalog,  we 
will  send  you  at  no 
extra  costa.  big  50c. 
worth  of  the  new 
Maule  Hybrid  Pop¬ 
py  and  the  new 
Maule  Radish. 


Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening 

FREE 


But  you  must  be  Prompt;  this 
offer  will  not  be  repeated.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  selling 
the  Highest  Quality  Seeds  and 
Bulbs  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 
All  Maule  Seeds  teem  with  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  life.  Always 
they  are  Tested,  always  they 
arc  Guaranteed.  Your  Money 
back  if  results  are  nnsatisfac- 
tory .  Don ’t  buy  a  seed  or  bulb 
until  you  get  the  Big  New 
Maule  Catalog.  It  is  jammed 
'VMili.v?  ua^*e  *n  formation  that 
will  help  you  make  your  garden 
more  successful.  It  has  ruled 
pages  for  your  own  memo.  It 
pictures  and  describes  more 
than  a  thousand  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  garden. 


Send  for  Catalog  today. 

Wm.HENRY  MAULE  CO. 

154  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 
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“The  results  speak  for  themselves” 


Mr.  E.  Gr.  Cowper,  of  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Early  this  spring  I  was  having  a  talk  with  our 
County  Agent  about  some  of  my  orchard  problems  and 
told  him  of  a  block  of  60  trees  of  Melden’s  that  had 
failed  me  5  successive  years.  These  trees  were  14  years 
old  and  had  blossomed  well.  The  largest  crop  I  had 
taken  from  that  orchard  in  those  5  years  was  15 
barrels.  They  had  been  manured  every  third  year 
and  each  year  given  at  least  5  cultivations. 

“The  County  Agent  advised  using  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Six  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was 
sprinkled  around  each  tree  just  when  the  buds  were 
beginning  to  swell.  This  was  followed  by  a  discing 
both  ways.” 

Now — read  Mr.  Cowper’s  own  story  of  results: 

“In  all  we  picked  206  barrels  of  apples  from  those 
60  trees  this  fall.  Of  those  206  barrels,  180  were  3 
inches  and  over,  21  were  from  to  3  inches  and 
the  remaining  5  under  2V2  inches  we  sold  as  driers.” 
206  barrels  instead  of  15!  No  wonder  Mr.  Cowper 
says  he  expects  to  continue  the  treatment  next  spring. 


Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

Atlanta,  Georgia  T\J  Yn„L  NT  V  Medina,  Ohio 

Montgomery,  Ala.  ' *  OrK,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


K-2-27  1 

I 

I 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

{ If  rite  name  of  crops  on  line  above)  ' 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name- 


Add  ress- 


HARDER 

-  SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


V 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Investigate  the  time 
and  labor-saving  features  of  the 
new  Harder-Victor  Front.  Learn 
how  others  are  making  extra 
profits.  Local  agents  wanted. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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HOW  ABOUT 
1927? 


Do  you  want  to  spray  better  and  cut 
the  cost? 


gives  you  every  detail  of  “Friend”  con¬ 
struction  and  how  it  is  adaptable  for  all 
conditions. 

We  would  like  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  this  Big  Free  Book. 

Mail  a  card  today. 

“FRIEND**  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


EASY  CLEAN-UP! 


Vermont  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  F ACTOR  Y— S  A V E  25  %  TO  40# 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Cumberland  River, 
in  record  flood  stage  Dec.  30  had  rendered 
4,000  persons  homeless  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  lowlands,  200  city  blocks  were 
inundated  and  1,500  persons  were  out  of 
work. 

Compulsory  automobile  accident  insur¬ 
ance  was  advocated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dec.  31,  by  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  of 
Chicago  at  the  American  Economics  As¬ 
sociation.  Such  insurance,  lie  said,  would 
largely  prevent  the  heavy  death  and  in¬ 
jury  toll,  eliminate  personal  injury  suits 
and  provide  prompt  and  certain  redress 
for  injured  persons.  Experience  with 
Workmen’s  Accident  Compensation,  he 
said,  has  proved  that  “it  is  effective  in 
reducing  industrial  accidents”  and  simi¬ 
lar  results  could  be  expected  with  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  Upward  of  22,000  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  killed  annually  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  automobiles.  The  total  number  of 
injured  exceeds  half  a  million.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  automobile  owner 
or  driver  is  not  financially  responsible  and 
not  one  cent  can  be  recovered  by  the  in¬ 
jured  person  or  the  dependent  family  of 
the  dead.” 

A  lighted  match  in  a  gas-filled  cellar 
caused  an  explosion  Jan.  2  that  destroyed 
a  house  at  49  De  Witt  Street,  Garfield, 
N.  .1.,  and  injured  12  persons,  two  of 
them  seriously.  The  explosion  rocked  the 
neighborhood  and  broke  windows  in  build¬ 
ings  within  several  blocks. 

Angelo  Nava,  a  coal  miner,  and  three 
of  his  children  were  burned  to  death  Jan. 

1  at  Coello,  Ill.,  when  the  father  at¬ 
tempted  to  rescue  the  children  from  their 
burning  home.  Mrs.  Nava  and  three 
other  children  escaped  with  slight  burns. 
The  house  caught  fire  from  candles  which 
two  of  the  children  left  burning  on  a 
Christmas  tree  when  they  retired  after  re¬ 
turning  from  a  show. 

Jan.  1  a  number  of  earthquake  shocks 
extended  over  an  area  including  North¬ 
ern  Mexico,  Southern  California  and  a 
small  area  in  Arizona.  The  greatest  dam¬ 
age  is  in  Calexico,  Cal.,  and  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  the  damage  in  the  two  towns  be¬ 
ing  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  The  shocks 
extended  up  the  Imperial  Valley.  Black 
Butte,  a  volcano  40  miles  south  of  the 
border,  was  active,  spouting  smoke  and 
vapors.  Black  Butte  was  unusually  ac¬ 
tive  in  1915,  when  earthquakes  devas¬ 
tated  this  and  other  Imperial  Valley 
cities.  Four  sharp  earth  tremors  Jan. 
2-3,  accompanied  by  subterranean  rum¬ 
bles,  marked  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
series  of  readjusting  contortions  along 
the  San  Andreas  earth  fault  in  Imperial 
Valley. 

Charges  that  from  $15,000  to  $50,000, 
and  possibly  much  more,  was  paid  to 
members  of  the  Federal  Jury  at  Chicago 
that  recently  acquitted  former  Sheriff 
Peter  M.  Hoffman  and  seven  others  of 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  were  made 
Jan.  3  by  Hope  Thompson,  first  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  after  a  day  spent 
in  questioning  three  men  who  are  under 
arrest.  Others  besides  these  three  are 
sought.  One  prisoner  is  Deputy  United 
States  Marshal  Leon  Tashjian,  accused 
by  Deputy  Marshal  Thomas  Smith  of 
Aurora,  who  handles  the  jury  cards  in 
the  marshal’s  office,  of  offering  a  $15,000 
bribe  “to  frame  the  jury.”  The  other  two 
are  Joseph  Plunkett,  son  of  a  former 
police  captain,  and  L.  C.  Moran,  an  at¬ 
torney. 

Two  men  robbed  the  Kent  State  Bank 
branch  on  West  Fulton  Street,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  3,  overpowering  three 
employees  and  escaping  with  loot  esti¬ 
mated  at  $13,000.  The  robbers  bound 
John  Whitaker,  23,  teller  and  forced 
Louis  Pettersch,  clerk,  to  open  a  safe. 
The  bank  janitor  walked  in  and  was 
promptly  bound.  After  rifling  the  safe 
the  intruders  tied  up  Pettersch  and  fled. 

The  Windsor  Hotel,  the  largest  hostel¬ 
ry  in  Hull,  Quebec,  and  the  Caron  dry 
goods  store,  adjoining,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  Jan.  3,  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$120,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Customs  guards  at  New  York  found 
diamonds  valued  at  $125,000  on  a  seaman 
of  the  Red  Star  liner  Pennland  when  he 
attempted  to  come  ashore  Jan.  3  at  Pier 
61,  Twentieth  Street  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  gems  were  seized  and  the  sea¬ 
man,  Franz  Tielemans,  is  under  arrest 
for  attempting  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
United  States.  Guards  at  the  pier  had 
orders  to  permit  no  member  of  the  Penn- 
land’s  crew  to  land  without  search.  Tiele¬ 
mans  was  searched  and  two  parcels  of 
diamonds  were  found,  one  in  each  sock. 
There  were  16  small  packets  in  one  par¬ 
cel,  25  in  the  other,  aggregating  about  500 
carats  and  ranging  in  size  from  chips  to 
one-carat  stones. 

Between  eight  and  12  men  were  miss¬ 
ing  and  23  were  injured  after  an  explo¬ 
sion  Jan.  4  which  ignited  a  cargo  of  pitch 
aboard  the  French  bark  Richelieu  at 
a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  coal  pier  in 
Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore,  Md.  Five  of  the 
missing  men  and  two  of  the  injured  were 
members  of  the  vessel’s  crew.  The  others 
were  for  the  most  part  Negro  dock  work- 
Grs. 

Martin  Kopiac  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  “hit 
and  run”  automobile  driver,  was  sent  to 
Clinton  prison  for  five  to  ten  years  by 
County  Judge  Alexander  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Jan.  4  after  a  jury  had  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Testi¬ 
mony  showed  Kopiac,  while  driving  from 
Amsterdam  to  Schenectady,  killed  Henry 
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Sullivan  of  Amsterdam,  and  drove  away 
without  stopping. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  passed 
Jan.  4  the  annual  agricultural  supply 
bill,  carrying  $128,598,589.  The  bill, 
which  now  goes  to  conference,  carries 
$219,204  more  than  when  it  was  passed 
by  the  House.  Among  amendments 
adopted  was  one  by  Senator  Glass,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Virginia,  to  provide  $15,000  for 
experimentation  to  determine  why  cattle 
on  Blue  grass  ranges  have  discolored 
meat,  and  another  by  Senator  Dowell, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  to  appropriate 
$2,300  for  experimental  work  in  proces¬ 
ses  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  arti¬ 
chokes.  Senator  Mayfield,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  succeeded  in  getting  a  provision 
included  that  specifically  directs  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  develop  new 
uses  ^for  cotton  under  an  appropriation 
of  $571,780  for  grading  and  promoting 
farm  products. 

Protests  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
against  restrictions  on  imports  of  fresh 
and  chilled  meats  from  those  countries 
have  resulted  in  a  modification  of  the 
regulations  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  will  permit  imports  into  the 
United  States  under  rigid  inspection  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  two  months.  The 
new  orders,  issued  by  Secretary  Jardine, 
do  not  suspend  or  postpone  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  They 
instruct  Agriculture  Department  officials 
in  administering  the  regulations  to  be 
lenient  during  the  two  months’  period  so 
that  Argentina  and  Uruguay  may  adjust 
their  meat  distribution.  Any  meat  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  will  have  to  undergo  close 
inspection,  and  meat  found  to  be  infected 
will  be  kept  out.  The  orders  specify  that 
every- safeguard  will  be  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduction  of  cattle  diseases 
into  the  United  States. 

The  government  finished  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  Dec.  31,  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  $218,279,937  in  receipts  over  ex¬ 
penditures.  With  the  heavy  March  in¬ 
come  tax  payments  yet  to  come,  Treasury 
prospects  are  for  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  years  on  record.  Nobody  can  gauge 
the  surplus  for  the  full  year,  which  has 
been  estimated  at  $350,000,000  to  $500.- 
000,000,  but  if  expenditures  are  held 
down  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  approximately  what  they  have  been 
for  the  first  six  months  the  latter  esti¬ 
mate  should  be  more  nearly  correct.  Last 
year  the  surplus  for  the  first  six  months 
was  $125,598,300,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  it  had  mounted  to  $377,767,000.  A 
corresponding  increase  this  year  would 
give  a  surplus  well  above  $500,000,000. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25. — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long'  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-15. — Short  course  in  floricul¬ 
ture,  Michigan  State  College,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan.  11-14. — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

Jan.  17-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  19. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  show,  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-3. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary  F.  .1.  Riley,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City.  0 


A  Fireman  on  Fire 
Protection 

In  your  Dec.  18  issue  a  question  was 
asked  regarding  fire  protection  by  C.  G. 
R.  _  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Being  a  New  York  City  fireman  for  the 
past  13  years  I  was  interested,  and  would 
like  to  offer  my  suggestion  for  that  type 
of  protection.  A  rotary  fire  pump  is 
made  that  can  be  attached  to  an  auto 
chassis,  that  will  deliver  over  100  gallons 
per  minute,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
two  good  lines  of  1)4  in.  hose  with  a  % 
to  1  in.  tip  on  the  nozzle  We  have  found 
this  hose  and  nozzle  excellent  for  flat  or 
apartment  fires  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
outlying  sections  of  this  city  with  30  lbs. 
pressure  at  the  opening  of  a  %  in.  nozzle 
I  have  seen  two  such  lines  prevent  the 
spread  and  extinguish  a  fire  in  a  40x80 
barn  and  two  haystacks,  saving  the  dwell¬ 
ing. 

If  the  water  is  500  ft.  from  buildings* 
use  500  ft.  of  2%  in.  hose  with  50  ft.  of 
iy2  in.  at  nozzle  end  for  a  single  line,  or 
for  a  double  line  from  pumps  two  lines 
450  ft.  of  214  in.  with  100  ft.  of  1*4  in. 
on  end  of  each  line.  All  this  hose  can 
be  bought  second-hand  at  New  York  Fire 
Department  sales  and  is  good  for  such! 
use.  GEOGRE  H.  BOTH, 

Long  Island. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

APPLES  DOING  BETTER ;  BIG  CROPS  SELL 

FOR  LESS  MONEY;  HOW  FARMING  PAYS 

IN  DENMARK. 

Farm  markets  continue  quiet  with  no 
great  change  in  the  general  run  of  prices. 
A  slightly  improving  tendency  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  situation  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
features.  Apples  are  the  leading  cash  crop 
on  quite  a  number  of  farms.  The  yield 
was  the  heaviest  of  any  crop  this  season, 
almost  50  per  cent  above  average. 

As  it  looks  now  the  remaining  apple 
supply  is  not  so  extremely  large,  even 
though  stocks  in  cold  storage  may  be 
rather  more  than  usual.  There  was  a  lot 
of  waste  and  freezing.  Low  prices  en¬ 
couraged  liberal  use  of  the  fruit  and  the 
export  trade  is  more  active  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  England,  Germany,  Northern 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  our  foreign  apple 
customers  have  taken  about  one-sixth  of 
our  market  crop  and  the  export  season  is 
far  from  being  finished.  Canada  does  not 
seem  to  have  many  apples  left  in  storage, 
thus  assuring  less  competition  with  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States.  The  short¬ 
age  in  Europe  has  seemed  like  a  heaven¬ 
sent  opportunity  to  our  apple  owners. 

APPLES  GOING  WEST 

Prices  at  home  have  been  picking  up. 
New  York  Greenings  have  been  selling  as 
high  as  $5  a  barrel  in  some  midwestern 
markets.  New  York  Baldwins  reached  $4 
in  Chicago.  The  middlewestern  cities  are 
the  best  of  the  domestic  markets  this  sea¬ 
son.  They  were  not  so  heavily  supplied 
as  usual  from  Michigan  or  from  the 
Ozark  region.  Apples  from  the  North¬ 
west  have  been  coming  only  in  about  the 
usual  quantity  thus  leaving  openings  for 
considerable  supplies  of  eastern  fruit. 
These  shipments  to  the  West  and  the 
large  outlet  to  exports  have  relieved  the 
situation  considerably. 

LARGE  CROPS,  SMALL  PRICES 

Crop  yields  per  acre  turned  out  better 
than  average  in  most  of  the  States,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Middlewest  and  the  Central 
Northwest.  Summer  drought  was  the 
main  cause  of  trouble  in  these  sections. 
Mississippi  led  the  whole  list  and  several 
other  Southern  States  did  well,  almost 
too  well,  in  cotton  for  instance.  The 
lighter  crop  yields  were  in  South  Dakota 
and  times  are  reported  rather  hard  up 
that  way.  _  Apples  gave  the  biggest  coun¬ 
trywide  yield  of  any  crop.  Next  came 
peaches  and  cranberries.  It  was  surely 
a  fruit  year.  Production  of  farm  crops 
as  a  class  was  better  than  usual  but  the 
price  is  fully  10  per  cent  under  last  sea¬ 
son's  level.  The  crops  were  reckoned 
worth  fully  a  billion  dollars  less  than  in 
1925.  It  is  the  old  story ;  the  bigger  the 
crop  the  less  the  farmer  gets. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  other  goods  have 
not  declined  much  in  price.  A  farmer 
can  buy  with  the  money  he  gets  for  this 
crop  only  about  $4  worth  of  goods,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5  before  the  wai\  That  is,  if 
he  grows  all  sorts  of  crops.  If  he  has 
mostly  cotton,  grain,  hay  or  cattle  to  sell 
he  is  in  a  much  worse  position  than  a 
farmer  selling  wool,  hogs,  butter  eggs  and 
potatoes.  The  all  around  eastern  farmer 
has  rather  the  best  of  it  this  year.  His 
crops  and  prices  both  average  fairly  well 
as  compared  with  the  general  run  of 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  loud  calls  for  relief  come 
from  the  South  and  West,  where  10-cent 
cotton,  60-cent  coni  and  6-cent  beef  cattle 
exchange  poorly  for  the  products  of  union 
labor  paid  $5  to  $10  per  day. 

WHERE  FARMERS  ARE  RICH 

Probably  more  farmers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  are  looking  hopefully  to  eo-operation 
as  the  best  means  of  lasting  help.  A  care- 
ful  glance  of  the  wonders  of  farming 
progress  in  Denmark  is  enough  to  wake 
up  any  sort  of  a  go-it-alone  producer. 
Think  of  farmers  exporting  $1,000  worth 
of  pork,  butter,  eggs  and  such  things  for 
every  farm  in  Denmark,  besides  what  is 
needed  at  home  and  in  tlie  home  markets, 
and  handling  their  business  so  well  that 
the  farmers  themselves  got  most  of  the 
money.  No  wonder  the  Danes  are  the 
world’s  l'ichest  national  group  of  farmers. 
It  is  all  done  through  training  and  co-op¬ 
eration,  although  they  get  whatever  en¬ 
couragement  they  ask  from  their  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  recent  traveler  remarked : 
“The  fanners’  lightest  whisper  sounds 
like  thunder  in  Denmark.”  But  they  do 
not  ask  for  money,  price  fixing  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  soil.  They  do  insist  on  good 
farming,  schools  and  on  laws  that  en¬ 
courage  and  regulate  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  control  the  Avhole  busi¬ 
ness  themselves. 

They  had  to  boost  farming  in  Denmark. 

A  lot  of  naturally  rather  poor  land  was 
all  there  was  to  get  rich  with ;  no  mines, 
forests,  coal  or  other  special  resources. 
But  the  Danes  liked  farming  and  during 
the  past  50  years  they  have  learned  to 
make  it  pay.  Next  Summer,  500  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  farm  bureaus  are  going  over 
there  to  see  just  how  it  is  done.  Maybe 
somebody  will  bi’ing  back  a  few  selected 
seeds  of  improved  co-operation  that  will 
grow  here.  G.  b.  f. 


Wormwood  Ointment 

^  In  your  issue  of  Dec.  4,  under  “Health 
Notes,”  A.  B.  C.  asks  for  a  fonnula  for 
wormwood  ointment.  A  cai’penter  in 
I'aising  a  building,  crushed  his  arm  with 
a  falling  timber.  Pie  used  this  fonnula 
and  kept  on  working.  He  gave  me  the 
formula  and  I  applied  it  on  a  badly 
sprained  ankle.  The  next  day  I  was 
walking  on  it.  Here  it  is:  Equal  parts 
of  wormwood  oil,  laudanum  and  alcohol. 

Hiram,  Ohio.  H.  B.  K. 


Cheated  myself 


bought  only  on  price — thought 
I  ^vas  saving  money 

BY  A  MASTER  FARMER 

I  know  now — I  fooled  myself  for  years  on  binder 
twine. 

Last  Spring  I  wondered  if  my  cheap  twine  was 
really  worth  the  grief  it  gave  me.  So,  at  harvesting 
time  I  tested  out,  under  identical  conditions,  my 
cheap  twine  and  (according  to  my  dealer)  the  best 
twine  on  the  market— Plymouth. 

Had  a  crop  of  104  acres  to  cut.  We  bound  52  acres 
with  my  cheap  twine  and  52  acres  with  Plymouth. 
It  took  19  balls  of  my  old  twine  and  only  16/^  balls 
of  Plymouth  to  harvest  exactly  the  same  number  of 
acres. 


More  length  in  each  ball  of  Plymouth 

The  answer  dawned  on  me!  Although  both  twines 
averaged  8  pounds  per  ball  and  were  tagged  500  ft. 
per  pound  —  the  Plymouth  Twine  lived  up  to  its 
guaranteed  length*  and  the  cheaper  twine  ran  13% 
short.  Plymouth’s  guaranteed  length  was  actually 
saving  me  money  by  giving  me  several  hundred  feet 
more  twine  in  every  ball. 

No  breaks — no  loss  of  time 

Another  difference  surprised  me!  My  old  twine 
was  knotty  and  full  of  thick  and  thin  spots— broke 
and  tangled  as  usual.  Plymouth  was  free  of  knots, 
snarls  and  unevenness  and  didn’t  break  once. 

I  decided  then  and  there  I’d  quit  cheating  myself 
on  poor  twine.  Plymouth  twine  for  me — it’s  depend' 
able!  I  can  always  count  on  its  evenness,  strength 
and  guaranteed  length.* 


* Plymouth  Twine,  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag. 


PLYMOUTH 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Plymouth  Rope 


Plymouth — more  economical: 

"fib. 


.  It’s  longer — full  length  to  the  pound 
as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

.  It’s  stronger — less  breaking,  less  wasted  time, 
less  wasted  grain; 


3.  It 


’s  evener — no  thick  or  thin  spots — no  “grief”' 


4.  It’s  better  wound — no  tangling; 

5.  It’s  insect-repelling — you  can  tell  by  its  smell; 

6.  It’s  mistake-proof — printed  ball— 

and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


This  milk  can  test  has  been  made  fre¬ 
quently.  You  can  easily  duplicate  it — test 
Plymouth’s  strength  against  any  other 
binder  twine  on  the  market. 

Plymouth  is  last  to  break.  Swings  the 
greatest  weight — the  most  quarts  of  water. 
Plymouth  wins  because  it’s  stronger. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Welland,  Canada 


—  every  garden  a  Planet  Jr.!  The  secret  of  farming 
Success  and  independence — food  for  the  family  as  well 
as  the  stock.  Have  a  garden!  It’s  so  easy  with  Planet 
Jr.  Seeders  and  Wheel  Hoes.  Makes  no  difference  how 


Every  farm  should 
have  a  garden 


small  or  large  the  seed.  From  carrots  and  lettuce  to  peas 
and  beans,  your  Planet  Jr.  drills  and  hoes  them  just 
right,  just  deep  enough  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes 
by  hand.  No  scooping  out  uneven  seed  furrows.  No 
fumbling  with  seed.  No  crowding.  Just  a  narrow  line 
of  seed,  thick  enough  for  a  good  stand,  straight  for 
easy  hoeing. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

For  55  Years  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Special¬ 
ized  Field  and  Garden  Implements  in  the  World 
Dept.  38-A 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


Live  better,  save  money, 
be  independent.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  booklet— 
“Home  Gardens— How  to 
‘Grow  What  You  Eat’”. 
Mailed  on  request  with 
76-page  Planet  Jr.  catalog. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Free  Book 

Are  you  digging  for  farm  profits?  Is 
your  farm  land  producing  all  that  you 
want?  Is  it  making  money  for  you? 

A  postcard  put  in  the  mail  today  will 
bring  you  a  free  book  on  one  of  the  richest 
farm  lands  in  the  country,  a  land  that  is 
waiting  for  enterprising  farmers  to  come 
and  reap  its  prosperity.  In  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  is  the  rich  soil 
of  the  famous  Piedmont  Section,  soil  that 
is  producing  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops  and 
making  prosperous  the  farmers  who  are 
on  the  land.  The  big  plantations  of  former 
days  are  being  cut  up  into  one  and  two- 
horse  farms  that  you  can  buy  and  finance 
with  far  less  money  than  in  the  North  or 
West.  And  here  you  find  an  8-month 
growing  season! 

Write  for  this  book  today.  Read  it 
yourself.  Pass  it  on  to  your  farming  son — 
give  him  the  chance  to  grow  up  with  the 
growing  South! 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 
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Caring  for  Goldfish 

We  have  a  few  goldfish,  and  wish  to 
know  whether  well  water  or  brook  water 
would  be  better  for  them.  Should  they 
have  fresh  water  daily?  Should  we  cover 
them  up  at  night  as  the  heat  goes  low 
during  the  night?  c.  w. 

The  source  of  the  water  makes  little 
difference  in  taking  care  of  fish  provided 
it  has  enough  dissolved  oxygen  and  is  free 
from  injurious  chemicals.  Some  samples 
of  well  water  have  been  found  which 
were  almost  without  dissolved  oxygen. 
Such  a  well  was  once  used  as  a  supply 
for  a  large  fish  hatchery  and  caused  a 
lot  of  trouble  before  they  found  out  what 
was  the  matter.  Good,  clear  brook  water 
is  often  better  than  water  fresh  from  a 
well,  unless  there  are  very  young  fish  to 
be  supplied.  There  may  be  very  small 
creatures,  plant  or  animal,  but  especially 
animal,  in  the  water  that  may  injure 
very  young  fish.  Hydra,  a  beautiful, 
clear,  greenish  or  brownish  little  animal, 
shaped  much  like  an  old-fashioned  goblet, 
often  kills  young  fish.  It  sometimes  gets 
into  the  water  supply  of  a  fish  hatchery 
and  makes  trouble.  There  are  some  of 
the  very  small  Crustaceans,  barely  large 
enough  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope, 
which  injure  young  fish. 

Whether  the  water  is  taken  from  a 
brook  or  a  lake  or  a  well  it  is  very  much 
better  to  let  it  stand  in  a  glass  or  earth¬ 
enware  dish  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  same 
room  with  the  goldfish  bowl  before  using 
it.  If  it  can  be  stirred  well  a  few  times 
it  will  be  still  better.  It  should  not 
stand  in  a  metal  pail,  especially  a  gal¬ 
vanized  one. 

Frequent  changes  of  water  are  not 
good  for  fish,  especially  if  there  is  a 
marked  change  of  temperature  at  the 
same  time.  In  breeding  goldfish  it  is 
necessary  to  use  “old”  water  and  to 
avoid  changing  it  from  the  time  the  eggs 
are  laid  until  the  young  fish  are  well 
started  to  feeding.  Larger  goldfish  are 
more  hardy  and  can  stand  changes  in 
water  and  tempei'ature  much  better.  The 
water  in  a  goldfish  bowl  should  never  be 
changed  unless  it  gets  cloudy.  If  the 
fish  come  to  the  surface  and  “gasp”  it  is 
a  sign,  not  that  the  water  is  stale,  but 
that  there  are  too  many  fish  in  the  bowl. 
The  general  rule  is  to  allow  one  gallon 
of  water  for  one  inch  of  fish  where  the 
water  is  not  deeper  than  the  width  of  the 
surface  or  more  than  about  two  feet  deep 
in  any  case.  Fish  can  be  crowded  to¬ 
gether  a  little  more  closely  than  this, 
especially  in  cool  weather.  The  rule  as 
given  will  satisfy  goldfish  and  many  of 
our  wild  fishes  at  Summer  temperatures 
without  ever  changing  the  water  unless 
too  much  food  is  given  and  allowed  to 
spoil. 

Goldfish  will  stand  considerable  changes 
in  temperature  from  day  to  night  if 
gradual  and  if  the  water  is  suitable.  A 
change  from  40  degrees  to  70  and  back  to 
40  in  24  hours  will  not  be  as  good  for  the 
fish  as  a  more  uniform  temperature  but 
is  not  likely  to  injure  them  so  much  as 
a  change  to  “fresh,”  treated  city  water 
every  day.  Water,  either  filtered  or 
chemically  treated,  from  a  city  water 
supply  should  be  poured  from  one  dish  to 
another  several  times  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  several  days  in  an  open  glass  dish 
before  being  used.  It  is  better  to  change 
the  water  by  taking  out  a  little  every  day 
and  adding  fresh  than  to  make  a  complete 
change.  A  complete  change  of  water  is 
a  serious  matter  and  should  not  be  made 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Fish  are  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  small  changes  that  a  good  friend 
'  who  has  charge  of  a  public  aquarium 
tells  me  there  is  great  danger  of  killing 
his  fish  by  taking  them  from  one  tank  to 
another,  all  on  the  same  water  supply 
and  at  the  same  temperature. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


song  birds.  About  the  same  time  an  ice 
storm  in  the  Southern  States  killed  al¬ 
most  all  the  bluebirds  of  New  England.  A 
year  or  two  ago  a  sleet  storm  in  late 
Spring  killed  thousands  of  small  birds  in 
the  parks  of  one  of  our  middle  western 
cities. 

If  a  group  of  chimney  swallows  should 
fly  too  far  north  on  their  Spring  migra¬ 
tion  and  run  into  a  cold  storm  they  might 
not  find  enough  insects  to  live  on  and  be 
too  weak  to  fly  back  to  better  weather  or 
to  live  until  better  weather  came  to  them. 

The  sparrows  are  bad  enough  and  they 
have  been  accused  of  almost  everything 
from  pulling  peas  and  killing  young  chick¬ 
ens  to  bringing  in  bedbugs  but  it  hardly 
seems  likely  that  they  would  wish  or  be 
able  to  interfere  with  the  chimney  swal¬ 
lows.  Before  the  country  was  settled 
those  birds  nested  in  hollow  trees,  sticking 
their  frail  little  shelves  of  twigs  to  the 
sides  of  the  hollows  by  means  of  a  glue 
made  from  their  saliva.  With  the  coming 
of  the  white  man  they  found  the  artificial 
hollow  trees  through  which  the  smoke  of 
his  fire  goes  in  Winter  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  build  their  nests  there.  “Lit¬ 
tle  fires”  to  “take  the  chill  off”  in  Sum¬ 
mer  kill  many  of  them,  probably  more 
than  the  sparrows  drive  away.  The  only 
bird  that  might  possibly  wish  to  dispute 
the  use  of  the  chimney  with  the  swallows 
is  the  starling,  which  is  said  to  stop  up 
the  flues  sometimes  with  its  big  nest. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


have  taken  some  measures  to  correct  the 
trouble  before  her  bird  got  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  She  must  have  sensed  something 
wrong.  It  is  natural  for  birds  to  lay 
early  in  the  morning,  if  not  egg-bound  to 
a  certain  extent  she  would  probably  lay 
a  little  earlier. 

For  the  egg-bound  condition  drop  a 
couple  of  drops  of  olive  or  sweet  oil  on 
the  vent  as  soon  as  you  notice  the  bird 
straining  unduly  and  humped  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  cage.  Then  hold  her  in  the  hand 
over  a  small  mouth  jug  of  hot  water  so 
the  steam  can  thoroughly  warm  the  vent 
without  burning  the  bird.  Then  if  the 
bird  is  replaced  in  the  cage  the  egg  will 
usually  bo  deposited  almost  immediately. 
If  bird  was  not  too  fat  the  egg-bound 
condition  should  not  persist  after  the  first 
or  second  egg  is  laid.  The  exercise 
around  the  room  will  help  to  reduce  the 
fat  although  at  first  the  bird  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  able  to  fly  much. 

BESSIE  M.  VAN  ALSTINE. 


Ailing  Canary 

I  have  a  canary  bird  going  on  two 
years  old.  About  May,  1926,  she  started 
to  lay  eggs.  I  did  not  mate  her  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  her  laying  eggs.  She 
would  lay  one  morning  and  then  not  lay 


Getting  Rid  of  Foxes 

Is  there  any  dope  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  den  of  a  fox  which  will  do 
deadly  work?  It  seems  impossible  to 
shoot  or  trap  them,  and  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  off  my  birds.  I  can  watch  and  watch, 
and  very  rarely  get  a  sight,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  my  back  is  turned,  off  they  go  with 
a  bird.  I  am  -wondering  if  cyanogas 
would  do  the  work.  E.  s.  F. 

The  remarks  about  shooting  foxes  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  day  I  followed  a  fox 
around  a  40-acre  lot  for  several'  hours 
without  once  getting  sight  of  him,  al¬ 
though  I  doubt  if  he  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  at  any  time. 
Three  times  I  stopped  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  to  look  around,  and  found  later  that 
he  was  within  less  than  10  ft.  of  me 
when  I  stopped.  After  I  moved  in  one 
direction  the  fox  started  in  the  other.  So 
far  as  trapping  goes,  that  same  fox,  a 
few  days  later,  walked  into  his  den  past 
six  traps  hidden  by  an  expert  trapper, 


Bear  of  Old  Farmhouse  Showing  Bathroom 


Where  Are  the  Chimney 
Swallows? 

Can  you  tell  what  has  become  of  the 
chimney  swallows?  Only  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  around  in  quantities  in  the 
early  evening  all  about  catching  flies. 
Now  we  never  see  any,  at  least  in  this 
section.  Has  the  English  sparrow  driven 
them  away,  or  like  the  wild  pigeon,  have 
they  just  vanished?  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

New  York.  F.  M.  S. 

As  it  stands  the  question  cannot  be 
answered.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  tell  some  of  the  things  that  might 
happen  or  might  have  happened  during 
the  long  flight  from  New  York  to  South 
America  and  back.  During  that  long 
journey  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 
storms,  fog  and  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
They  may  fly  from  tropical  weather  into 
an  ice  storm  or  they  may  be  lost  in  the 
fog,  lose  their  way  and  fall  into  the  sea. 
Flying  in  the  fog  they  may  come  in  the 
way  of  the  powerful  rays  of  one  of  the 
great  lights  that  guard  our  coast  and 
dash  themselves  against  the  lamp  or 
against  the  white  walls.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  these  lamps  killed  so  many  birds 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  color 
of  its  light. 

About  20  years  ago  ship  captains  along 
our  southern  coasts  reported  seeing  the 
water  covered  with  the  bodies  of  dead 


again  for  four  or  five  days.  They  are  the 
largest  eggs  I  ever  saw  a  canary  bird 
lay.  She  is  very  sick  before  and  up  un¬ 
til  the  minute  she  lays  the  egg.  She 
will  sit  all  humped  up  in  the  bottom  of 
her  cage  or  on  a  perch,  but  she  always 
would  come  out  all  right.  She  has  been 
laying  until  November  21.  On  November 
28  she  was  taken  sick  in  the  afternoon, 
and  has  not  laid  since.  I  have  given  her 
egg  with  red  pepper,  that  has  helped  other 
times,  but  does  not  help  this  time.  She 
is  so  much  weaker  than  ever  before ;  it 
seems  so  hard  for  her  to  breathe.  I  gave 
her  bird  ‘tonic  in  her  drinking  water. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  MRS.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

I  should  say  the  bird  had  had  too 
stimulating  food,  was  too  fat  and  from 
being  too  fat  was  probably  slightly  egg- 
bound,  which  caused  the  humped  position 
in  bottom  of  cage  before  laying  and  the 
labored  breathing.  That,  of  course,  was 
from  straining  to  lay  the  egg.  As  soon 
as  the  egg  is  laid  she  is,  of  course,  re¬ 
lieved  and  all  right.  The  remedy  is  to 
correct  the  feeding  at  once.  Cease  feed¬ 
ing  egg  food  in  any  form.  That  should 
be  fed  to  mature  birds  only  when  it  is 
desired  to  mate  them.  Feed  equal  parts 
of  canary  and  rape  seed  for  the  seed  diet 
and  keep  it  before  the  bird  at  all  times. 
Feed  no  hemp.  It  is  fattening  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  Give  fresh  water  twice  a  day  as 
long  as  bird  is  sick.  Then  once  a  day  in 
a  separate  food  cup  or  dish  feed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  bread  and  sweet  milk,  well 
moistened  but  not  sloppy.  Twice  a  week 
feed  some  green  food  about  the  size  of  a 
quarter.  It  may  be  a  bit  of  lettuce,  ap¬ 
ple,  cabbage,  watercress  or  dandelion.  The 
bread  and  milk  and  green  food  will 
loosen  the  bowels  and  cool  the  blood.  Be 
sure  some  grit  is  given  once  a  day  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
cuttle  bone  between  the  wires  of  cage. 

The  bird  must  be  kept  in  a  place  free 
from  drafts  and  not  too  warm.  Neither 
should  it  be  too  cold,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  maintained  as  evenly  as 
possible  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  bird 
catching  cold  in  its  weakened  condition. 
If  the  cage  is  not  roomy  and  large  en¬ 
courage  flights  around  the  room  each  day 
for  exercise. 

If  a  nest  has  been  put  in  the  cage  for 
the  bird  to  lay  in  remove  that  at  once. 
It  will  tend  to  discourage  laying.  It  is 
very  unusual  for  a  bird  to  lay  eggs  over 
so  long  a  period  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  should 


but  was  caught  by  the  last  of  another 
battery  of  six  as  he  came  out  at  an¬ 
other  entrance.  Where  they  are  hunted 
or  trapped  systematically,  foxes  become 
very  expert  at  escaping  and  will  resist 
extermination  remarkably  well. 

Poisoning  foxes  can  be  done  by  means 
of  poison  baits,  using  ^nethods  described 
by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  in  various 
publications,  or  it  can  be  done  by  means 
of  poisonous  gases,  such  as  carbon  di¬ 
sulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,.  engine 
fumes,  etc.,  if  the  den  and  all  its  exits 
can  be  located.  Carbon  disulphide  is 
poured  on  a  sponge  or  a  ball  of  rags, 
which  is  then  pushed  as  far  down  the 
hole  as  possible  and  all  exits  closed.  Gas 
engine  fumes  are  forced  down  the  hole 
by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
some  cyanide  and  may  be  used  under  some 
circumstances  in  the  hole  by  putting  the 
cyanide  in  a  fruit  jar  without  rubber, 
putting  inside  a  smaller  bottle  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  so  that  the  acid  will  be  re¬ 
leased  as  the  jar  is  rolled  down  the  hole. 
At  best  that  will  be  a  pretty  dangerous 
operation  and  one  which  I  should  not  ad¬ 
vise. 

Foxes  may  sometimes  be  driven  from 
a  locality  by  systematically  disturbing 
their  dens.  'Whenever  a  den  is  found,  try 
to  dig  it  out.  There  is  little  danger  that 
the  foxes  will  be  caught,  but  a  few  hours 
digging  may  frighten  them  so  that  they 
will  make  a  new  home.  If  that  is  also 
broken  up  they  will  often  move  10  to  15 
miles  before  trying  again.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  dens  in  a  country 
where  there  are  not  many  rocky  ledges. 
In  a  ledge  of  broken  rocks  it  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  locate  the  den  or  to 
disturb  it  enough  to  drive  the  animals 
away.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Little  Adventures  in  Farm 
Life 

“Lonely  Rachael’s”  letter  and  the  ones 
that  followed  were  of  special  interest  to 
us  as  we  rented  some  years  before  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm.  We  were  on  three  farms  in 
as  many  different  neighborhoods,  so  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  experience  would  be 
of  interest  to  others. 

The  first  farm  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  village,  so  we  were  within  a  few 
minutes’  walk  of  stores,  post  office,  doctor, 


church,  etc.  Some  of  the  people  called, 
others  we  met  at  church  and  the  town 
“doings.”  We  sold  milk,  butter  and 
cream  to  the  villagers,  which  they  came 
for  themselves,  and  in  that  way  we  made 
many  pleasant  acquaintances — the  little 
girl  who  recited  her  English  poems  to 
me  and  her  little  brother,  very  proud  in 
his  first  pants,  the  young  minister  next 
door  who  sometimes  went  off  with  the 
wrong  pail  of  milk,  and  the  young  cou¬ 
ple  up  street  with  the  adorable  baby.  I 
joined  the  missionary  society  and  ex¬ 
changed  pickle  recipes  and  garden  “sass” 
with  my  neighbors. 

The  house  was  very  old,  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  but  it  had  hot  and  cold 
water  and  bathroom  and  the  yard  was 
well  supplied  with  old-fashioned  flowers, 
with  a  grape  arbor  at  one  end  and  a 
patch  of  dandelions  where  the  neighbors 
were  invited  to  help  themselves  to  greens. 
Altogether  our  year  there  was  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

Our  next  farm  was  about  three  miles 
from  the  first,  near  a  factory  site.  The, 
house,  a  large  rambling  structure,  had 
been  built  on,  an  addition  here,  another 
one  there,  till  one  hardly  knew  what  was 
the  original.  The  post  office  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet  was  there,  and  I  was  post¬ 
mistress,  so  people  were  often  coming  and 
going,  and  I  hadn’t  much  cause  to  get 
lonely.  .  We  had  the  use  of  a  boat  and 
entertained  our  friends  on  the  river,  row¬ 
ing  or  fishing  or  picnicking  on  the  shore. 
We  had  quantities  of  flowers,  mostly  old- 
fash  ioned  sorts,  Canterbury  bells,  sweet 
Williams,  flowering  almonds  and  many 
others.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  we 
remember  about  the  place  was  the  cul¬ 
tivated  strawberries  we  enjoyed. 

The  people,  like  most  who  live  in  acid 
factory  settlements  were  like  migratory 
birds  (like  ourselves)  ;  one  place  one 
season,  some  other  factory  the  next.  One 
woman  said  they  moved  around  so  much 
that  as  soon  as  she  began  to  pack  the 
dishes  jumped  off  the  shelves  and  every¬ 
thing  went  into  its  proper  place  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Our  next  move  was  by  train.  Dame 
Fortune  hadn’t  smiled  very  kindly  upon 
us  and  we  were  not  in  a  farming  dis¬ 
trict  where  we  wanted  to  be,  so  we  made 
a  long  jump.  My  husband  went  ahead 
with  the  car  of  household  goods,  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.,  and  I  followed  a  day  or  two 
later  with  our  five-weeks-old  baby.  My 
sister  joined  me  on  the  way  to  help  me 
get  settled,  and  we  arrived  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  tired  and  hungry,  the  baby 
crying  at  the  top  of  liis  voice,  and  dark 
coming  on.  My  husband  met  us,  and 
after  what  seemed  an  endless  ride  we 
reached  the  farm — -no  light,  no  fire,  no 
supper.  Not  a  very  bright  outlook,  but 
soon  a  crackling  fire  and  prospects  of 
supper  cheered  us.  We  had  stopped  in 
town  for  a  few  supplies,  and  on  tasting 
the  tomatoes  they  tasted  kerosene,  also 
our  nice  hot  tea.  The  only  explanation 
we  could  find  was  that  in  the  last  hasty 
packing  the  teakettle  and  kerosene  can 
were  set  in  the  same  box.  The  teapot 
was  scrubbed  and  soon  more  tea  made 
but  no  hopes  for  the  tomatoes.  We  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  bread  and 
cheese.  By  morning  we  were  able  to  get 
at  other  supplies  and  after  a  breakfast 
of  cereal,  hot  cakes,  ham  and  eggs  and 
coffee,  I  went  out  to  take  a  look  around. 
From  the  back  of  the  house  stretched 
pasture  land  and  meadow,  and  beyond 
through  the  trees  one  had  glimpses  of  a 
small  lake.  From  the  front  a  steep  hill 
covered  with  orchard  trees  extended  to 
the  highway,  which  was  shut  off  from 
view  by  the  trees,  and  a  stone  wall  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  A  lonesome  spot ; 
as  the  mail  carrier  once  remarked,  “The 
Lord  Himself  couldn’t  see  down  in  there 
when  the  leaves  were  on.”  My  sister  left 
me  shortly  and  not  a  woman  that  I 
knew  within  miles  and  miles.  A  more 
inexperienced  mother  would  have  been 
hard  to  find,  but  I  soon  found  a  friend 
in  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  who 
apparently  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  babies.  We  soon  found,  too,  that 
we  had  the  best  of  neighbors.  It  w.ould 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  their 
neighborly  acts,  but  they  did  everything 
possible  to  make  us  feel  at  home  among 
them.  A  very.  neighborly  spirit  existed 
in  the  community,  the  men  owning  much 
machinery  co-operatively,  helping  each 
other  with  the  farm  work.  When  it  was 
my  husband’s  turn  to  help  someone  I 
was  usually  urged  to  “come  along,”  so 
I  wouldn’t  get  lonesome.  I  often  went, 
too. 

The  second  year  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  babies  in  the  neighborhood,  the  stork 
visiting  several  families  during  the  year. 
A  week  before  Christmas  our  own  blue¬ 
eyed  Bobby  of  the  dimpled  cheek  and 
sunny  hair  was  born.  That  Winter  end¬ 
ed  two  of  the  happiest  years  I  have 
known.  The  next  'Spring  we  bought  and 
again  started  in  among  strangers,  but 
not  so  far  away  but  what  we  frequently 
saw  many  of  the  old  friends.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  our  experiences  in  renting.  There 
were  many  unpleasant  things  of  course, 
but  we  were  always  fortunate  in  many 
ways  ;  good  neighbors,  pleasant,  comfort¬ 
able  houses  with  running  water,  tele¬ 
phones  (all  but  the  first),  and  mail  de¬ 
livered.  In  our  new  location  there  was 
the  novelty  of  discovering  the  extent  and 
variety  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  of  dis¬ 
covering  our  neighbors.  As  usual  we 
found  most  of  them  willing  to  go  half 
way,  and  after  all  what  more  can  anyone 
expect?  EDNA  P.  NORTIIBOP. 
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Malon  e y 


Fruit  Trees 


SOLD  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  for  over  40 
years  at  cost  of  production,  plus  one  profit. 

As  our  stock  is  grown  on  the  upland  under  most 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  we  can  grow  more  first- 
class  stock  to  the  acre  and  thus  sell  better  stock  at 
more  reasonable  prices. 

Our  Nurseries  being  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under 
the  constant  personal  supervision  of  our  President,  A.  E.  Maloney, 
we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely  healthy  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our 
stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will 
bear  true  to  name,  so  our  scions  for  budding  are  selected  from 
trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  and  only  whole  root  French 
seedlings  are  used  upon  which  to  bud.  That  is  why  we  positively 
guarantee  our  stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 

Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we 
sell.  We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order  and 
we  guarantee  all  stock,  not  only  to  be  absolutely  health y  and  true  to 
name,  but  also  to  be  up  to  specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery  to  the  planter. 
That9 s  why  Maloney's  customers  get  better  stock  at  lower  prices . 

Maloney  Shrubs* Roses 

— 7===n 


CERTIFIED 
.  APPLE  , 
V  TREES  J 


INCLUDING  THE 
CORTLAND 


Ornamentals  *  Bernes  *  Vines 


Certified 
Apple  Trees 

We  have  thousands  of 
apple  trees  certified  true  to 
name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association 
who  fastened  a  seal  to  each 
tree  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Association  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This  seal 
will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  comes  into  fruiting. 
(See  catalog.) 


Maloney  Shrubs  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  andvalue  of  your  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  beautify  your  grounds  when  Maloney 
makes  it  so  simple  and  inexpensive?  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Anyone  can  plant  Maloney  Stock.  The  catalog  tells  you  what,  when 
and  how  to  plant  and  gives  simple  definite  directions.  The  stock  itself 
has  a  wonderful  root  system  which  Maloney  Scientific  Steam  Digging 
keeps  intact  so  that  once  planted  it’s  bound  to  grow.  In  addition,  if 
you  wish,  our  landscape  department  is  at  your  service. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Maloney  Catalog 


It  CONTAINS  valuable  information 
on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
Berries  and  Ornamentals. 

It  TELLS  about  the  scientific  methods 
employed  in  our  400-acre  Nurseries  to 
enable  us  to  give  you  healthy,  sturdy, 
upland  grown  stock  that  is  guaranteed 


true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to 
arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

It  SHOWS  how  we  have  studied  to 
reduce  the  overhead  costs  of  growing  and 
selling,  so  that  we  can  place  Maloney 
Quality  Stock  in  your  hands,  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  quality 


Remember,  everything  you  order  from  us  is  positively  guaranteed  in  every 
Way,  and  you  can  have  your  money  back,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  rwriiie,  nIT! 
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One  reason  why 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 
stand  the  hardest  farm  wear 

HERE’S  a  real  test.  If  you  cut  a 
strip  of  rubber  from  the  upper  of 
a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  —  it  will 
stretch  more  than  5  times  its  own  length 
without  breaking!  Under  the  roughest 
treatment  on  the  farm  this  rubber 
stands  up! 

This  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
right  all  through.  The  gray  sole  is  as 
tough  as  the  tread  of  a  tire.  And  at 
every  vital  point  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  fabric  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  built  in  to  give  ex  tra  strength. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear  is  back  of 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes.  They  look  better,  fit  better,  wear 
longer.  Get  a  pair — you  will  notice  the 
difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes  clean 
like  a  boot.  Either  red  or  black  ■ 

4  or  5  buckles 


Poor  Articulation 

It  has  been  suggested  that  lip-reading 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Why 
not  first  teach  them  to  articulate  distinct¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  lips  show  the  motion?  I 
have  seen  the  pupils  stand  like  automa¬ 
tons  and  never  speak  a  word  except 
through  their  teeth  and  it  did  not  need  a 
deaf  person  to  fail  to  catch  a  word.  No 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  reading 
aloud  distinctly  or  with  the  least  bit  of 
expression.  M.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Amen  !  to  that.  It  is  time. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  “read  the 
lips”  of  half  the  people  who  talk.  They 
do  not  even  mumble,  and  seem  to  be  afraid 
that  some  of  their  words  will  tumble  out 
of  their  mouths.  Modern  children  are 
seldom  taught  to  read  aloud — as  we  were 
taught  in  the  old  district  schools  years 
ago.  “Reading  in  concert”  was  a  favorite 
exercise  then — and  a  good  one. 


Scholarship  Above  Football 

There  is  one  thing  the  educators  should 
credit  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  although  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  do  it.  We  have  at  least 
started  a  discussion  of  this  matter  of 
useful  education,  and  it  will  not  down. 
Formerly  there  were  a  few  protests  from 
cranks  or  people  who  could  not  obtain  a 
hearing,  but  now  the  discussion  is  nation¬ 
wide,  and  we  think  it  is  having  a  good 
effect,  in  many  ways.  The  editor  of  the 
Daily  Messenger  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  gives 
this  contribution  to  the  discussion  : 

Cornell  University  seems  to  be  in  a 
terrible  situation.  Consider  this  pitiful 
wail  from  the  football  coach : 

“Football  is  utterly  hopeless  here.  We 
can’t  pretend  to  meet  our  rivals  on  even 
terms.  Other  schools  get  football  play¬ 
ers,  boys  born  and  bred  in  the  game,  who 
come  to  the  college  with  prep  school  repu¬ 
tations.  Here  all  wTe  have  are  students. 
Their  principal  intei'est  is  in  their  aca¬ 
demic  and  scientific  courses.  The  courses 
are  so  tough  they  can’t  allow  football  to 
interfere.  And  those  we  get  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  are  not  real  athletes  and  never 
will  be.” 

Just  think  of  being  induced  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  plight  of  having  a  student  body 
whose  chief  interest  is  academic  and 
scientific  wrork  rather  than  athletics ! 
Think  of  young  men  who  go  to  college 
to  study,  rather  than  to  try  for  the  team  ! 
Youths  whose  idea  of  what  a  college  is 
for  is  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and 
who  prefer  scholarship  and  serious  prep¬ 
aration  for  life  to  the  dancing  dervish 
enthusiasm  of  the  football  field ! 

Isn’t  it  shameful?  Cornell  surely  has 
plumbed  the  depth  of  degredation.  And 
there  are  other  colleges  and  universities 
making  a  similar  plaint.  What  is  higher 
education  in  this  country  coming  to? 

This,  we  presume,  is  a  little  attempt  to 
be  humorously  sarcastic  on  the  part  of  a 
Dartmouth  man,  but  under  its  sharp 
fun  there  is  a  mine  of  plain  sense.  The 
Cornell  football  team  made  a  creditable 
record  in  the  field  and  it  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  university  that  scholarship  and 
academic  work  rank  above  athletics.  The 
writer  of  this  ought  to  know  something 
about  this.  He  was  called  a  crack  pitcher 
of  his  old  college  nine.  Now  he  may  be 
called  a  cracked  pitcher,  and  has  seen 
his  own  boys  crack  in  scholarship  under 
the  strain  of  athletics.  All  honor  to  the 
college  authorities  who  will  see  their 
teams  defeated  rather  than  yield  in  disci¬ 
pline  or  class-room  record. 


doom.  The  situation  was  well  nigh  tragic. 
Although  68  years  have  passed,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  day’s  experience  remains 
fresh.  But  let  it  be  told  that  the  failure 
of  that  prediction  wrought  a  good  and 
lasting  result.  From  that  time  super¬ 
stition  lost  its  hold,  for  although  many 
comets  have  come  and  gone  they  have 
caused  no  thrill  of  fear.  Should  astrono¬ 
mical  calculations  prove  true,  Donati’s 
wonderful  comet  will  again  swing  into 
view  about  the  year  3858,  but  alas, 
neither  E.  M.  W.,  nor  the  writer  will  be 
likely  to  view  or  report  its  splendor. 

New  York.  rev.  i.  duane  hall. 

In  regard  to  Donati’s  comet,  I  was  10 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  distinctly 
remember  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  that 
visitor  to  this  part  of  the  universe.  Its 
light  was  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  that 
of  a  full  moon,  and  all  that  Summer  of 
1858  there  wTere  no  dark  evenings.  I 
also  remember  that  many  people  thought 
it  foretold  some  great  disaster.  Fortu¬ 
nately  my  parents  were  not  superstitious, 
and  we  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  this  comet.  With  a  feeling  of 
loss  we  saw  it  gradually  fade  from  sight. 

New  York.  mrs.  k.  g.  h. 
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Shoemaker,  Stick  to  Your 
Last 

The  New  York  Times  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  poem  : 

ALECK  BARTON 
Aleck  Barton  was  a  man 
Built  along  a  splendid  plan ; 

Six-feet-two  of  bone  and  brawn ; 

He  tilled  the  fields  from  early  dawn, 

The  while  from  out  the  breathing  sod 
He  caught  the  very  soul  of  God. 

Then  one  dusktime  in  a  tree — 

The  light  was  dim — he  chanced  to  see 
Two  angels,  clad  in  crimson  flame, 

Who  softly  sang  and  breathed  his  name, 
And  Aleck  Barton  stood  to  stare 
In  wonder  at  the  shining  pair. 

But  since  that  twilight  Aleck  seems 
To  walk  as  one  w  ho  walks  with  dreams ; 
He  talks  of  visions,  angels’  wings 
To  the  neglect  of  other  things, 

And  the  great  farm  that  was  his  pride 
Is  laughed  at  by  the  countryside. 

■ — Edgar  Daniel  Kramer. 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  the 
old  story  of  the  colored  farmer  who  found 
is  very  hot  in  the  field,  so  one  day  he  left 
his  work  go  and  sat  under  a  shady  tree. 
There  he  claimed  that  he  saw  a  vision. 
Some  mighty  figure  appeared  and  wrote 
the  letters  “PC”  on  the  sky.  As  is  com¬ 
mon  with  most  people  this  colored  man 
interpreted  his  vision  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  way.  He  construed  the  letters  to 
mean  “preach  Christ,”  which,  of  course, 
would  mean  emancipation  from  work  in 
the  hot  sun.  An  old  preacher,  however, 
gave  another  interpretation : 

“Dem  letters  means  ‘plant  corn 

We  are  all  human.  Most  of  us  fail  to 
realize  that  the  finest  form  of  worship 
for  us  is  doing  the  very  best  job  we  can 
at  the  plain  work  which  lias  been  given 
our  hands  to  do. 


Donati’s  Comet 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
your  correspondent  E.  M.  W.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  that  at  least  one  other  of  your  old 
readers  saw  and  retains  a  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  Donati’s  comet 
in  1858.  That  most  wonderful  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  display  in  the  heavens  could 
hardly  be  forgotten  by  one  who  witnessed 
it.  Circumstances  connected  with  it  may 
have  produced  extraordinary  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  I  was  a  boy  in 
the  seventh  year  of  my  age,  of  a  natural¬ 
ly  nervous  and  excitable  temperament, 
which  had  been  abnormally  stimulated 
along  superstitious  lines.  I  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  New  England  stock,  and  run¬ 
ning  true  to  form,  in  this  respect  was  an 
inveterate  whittler,  a  devotee  of  the  jack¬ 
knife.  Well,  the  comet  appeared.  It  had 
ornamented  the  heavens  but  a  short  time 
when  the  prediction  became  generally 
current  that  on  a  certain  date  it  would 
collide  with  our  planet  and  universal 
wreckage  occur.  I  arose  on  the  specified 
day,  hopeless  and  despairing.  From  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset  the  jackknife  reposed  m 
my  pocket,  wffiile  in  a  mental  state  not 
to  be  described,  I  awaited  the  impending 


Installment  Engagement 
Rings 

About  a  year  ago  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  good  wages  a  young  man  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  purchased  on 
the  installment  plan  for  $73  a  supposedly 
diamond  engagement  ring  and  gave  it  to 
the  girl. 

A  few  weeks  later,  unbeknown  to  the 
young  man  this  female  doublecrossed  him 
and  either  she  or  her  sister  pawned  the 
said  ring.  He  tried  in  vain  to  locate  the 
girl  or  to  recover  the  ring,  but  in  vain, 
as  she  had  gone  from  her  former  resi¬ 
dence,  and  no  trace  of  her  has  been 
found.  He  continued  to  pay  installments, 
however,  till  he  lost  his  position.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  young  man  has  not 
earned  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  board. 
In  several  letters  he  notified  the  store 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  of  course,  has 
promised  to  pay  them  when  he  earns  the 
money.  But  these  people  for  months 
have  been  threatening  to  lock  him  Tip 
for  pawning  installment  goods,  in  spite 
of  his  frequent  and  repeated  statement 
of  the  facts. 

Will  you  please  let  me  have  some  idea 
what  can  be  done  to  relieve  this  young 
man’s  distress?  To  pay  many  install¬ 
ments  he  has  pawned  everything  of  value 
he  owned,  so  that  now  he  is  helpless,  and 
unable  to  help  himself.  reader. 

R.  N.-Y. — Upon  investigation  we  find 
that  many  “engagement  rings”  are  bought 
in  this  manner.  Of  course  such  a  ring 
does  not  belong  to  the  buyer  until  it  is 
paid  for,  and  we  fear  there  will  be  little 
sympathy  for  one  who  gets  into  such  trou¬ 
ble.  The  idea  of  becoming  engaged  to 
such  a  woman  with  a  ring  secured  in  this 
way  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
pathetic.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
death  grip  which  the  “installment  plan” 
of  buying  is  fastening  upon  the  public. 
We  see  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  pay  the  bill.  If  the  young  man 
cannot  do  it  his  friends  should  help  him 
out.  It  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
had  his  lesson,  and  if  lie  is  caught  in  the 
same  trap  twice — he  deserves  it ! 
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This  advertisement  is  addressed  to 
those  who  do  NOT  buy  at  Ward’s 

To  you  we  bring  this  opportunity.  To  you  we 
say  that  a  business  of  $200,000,000  a  year— and 
that  serves  over  8,000,000  American  families — 
could  be  built  only  upon  the  basis  of  saving 
money  for  our  customers. 

Eight  million  people  could  hardly  be  wrong  in 
comparing  prices.  Eight  million  people  could 
hardly  be  wrong  in  judging  Quality.  They  could 
hardly  be  wrong  in  choosing  Ward’s  as  the  place 
to  buy  for  Saving  and  for  Satisfaction. 

You,  too,  can  find  at  Ward’s 
Your  Greatest  Saving 

Saving  money  for  our  customers  is  not  merely  a 
claim.  “Lower-than-market  prices”  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  proven  fact.  A  fact  made  possible  by  enor¬ 
mous  purchases  for  ready  cash — through  buying 
for  this  Catalogue  $100,000,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  paying  cash. 

This  is  the  enormous  buying  power  that  secures 
for  you,  too,  the  big  saving  this  Catalogue  offers. 
Goods  bought  by  the  thousand  dozen  cost  less 
than  if  bought  by  the  piece;  a  train  load  of  lawn 
mowers  cost  less  than  if  bought  by  the  dozen; 
shoes  by  the  hundred  thousand  pair,  made  under 
our  supervision  of  carefully  tested  and  examined 
leather,  cost  less  and  wear  longer.  They  will  be 
to  you  a  true  bargain,  bringing  you  a  saving  in 
their  first  cost,  and  doubling  that  saving  by  longer 
service.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  all  our  lines 
of  merchandise. 

Ward’s  High  Quality  Is 
Always  Maintained 

Quality,  strong  sturdy  wearing  quality,  the  honest 
in-built  quality  that  makes  any  article  serve  its 
purpose  longer — that  kind  of  reliable  quality  is 
the  first  consideration  at  Ward’s. 

We  want  you  who  do  NOT  buy  at  Ward’s,  to 
consider  these  facts: 

There  is  for  you,  too,  the  same  Saving  and 
Satisfaction  that  over  8,000,000  customers  find 
in  their  dealings  with  Ward’s. 


This  big1  Baltimore  House 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you 

It  was  built  to  serve  you  better,  to  serve  you 
quicker  by  placing  here — convenient  to  you— 
complete  stocks  of  merchandise  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  to  you. 

At  Baltimore  your  letters  and  orders  come  to 
us  quicker,  your  goods  go  to  you  quicker;  there 
are  less  transportation  costs  to  pay.  You  save 
both  time  and  money  by  sending  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s  at  Baltimore. 

Write  for  Your  Copy 
of  the  New  Spring  Catalogue 

This  new  complete  624  page  Catalogue  shown 
below  is  yours  Free.  The  coupon  is  printed  for 
your  convenience.  Merely  fill  in  your  name  and 
address,  and  Ward’s  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Send  for  this  book.  Compare  prices.  See  for 
yourself  the  saving  that  8,000,000  others  find— 
the  saving  that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

Write  for  it  today. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Baltimore 


Mail  this  coupon  today 

••••••••••••*B##*#«*aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  83-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . . . 

Local 

Address . . 

P.  O . 


State 
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Self  Oiling 
Yet 

No  Enclose  ft 
^Inaccessible I 
Tarts 


Hardie-Cushman  engine  gives 
abundant  dependable  power. 
Light,  strong  Autoplex  truck. 
Dust  proof  hood  when  desired. 
Many  other  exclusive  features. 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore,, 
Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City, 
Petrolia,  Ontario 


1 The  New  HARDIE 

Greater  Power 'Higher 
Pressure -Less  Weight 

*ODAY  Hardie  is  building  the  most  dependa- 


greatest  improvements  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  the  industry.  These  new  features  include  plun¬ 
gers  running  in  long  bronze  sleeves;  valves  that  are 
positive  in  action  and  yet  easily  removed ;  an  auto¬ 
matic  oiling  system  that  still  retains  the  accessibili¬ 
ty  for  which  Hardie 
sprayers  have  always 
been  noted ;  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  engine ;silent  chain 
drive,  and  heavier  gears. 
The  Hardie  will  give  you 
more  pressure,  and  out¬ 
wear  any  other  sprayer 
built. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  20 
sizes  and  models  of  sprayers. 
From  $  5 .00  to  $  1 000 .00 .  Pres¬ 
sure  up  to  650  pounds. 

The  Hardie 

Manufacturing  Company 
Hudson,  Michigan 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Securing  an  Inheritance 

Is  there  a  court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
that  would  fight  for  the  poor,  for  their 
rights?  My  mother  had  a  sister  who 
died  and  left  everything  in  the  hands  of 
a  distant  relative.  MRS.  M.  S. 

Evidently  what  you  want  is  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Relations  Court.  We  think  that 
court  will  see  that  you  get  justice.  It  is 
hardly  the  duty  of  a  court  to  “fight  for 
the  poor.”  The  fighting  is  usually  done 
by  the  lawyers — the  court  acts  as  referee. 
There  is  much  complaint  about  our  courts 
and  the  way  they  act  in  small  and  appar¬ 
ently  trivial  cases.  Some  of  them  seem 
unquestionably  to  he  more  or  less  under 
political  control  and  this  sometimes 
makes  it  hard  for  people  who  are  inex¬ 
perienced  and  without  money  or  power 
to  fully  protect  their  rights.  We  think, 
however,  that  most  of  our  courts  will 
treat  a,  case  like  yours  fairly  when 
they  understand  the  case.  But  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  judge  to  fight  for  you.  That  is 
not  his  duty — except  to  see  that  you  are 
fairly  treated.  You  must  do  a  little  fight¬ 
ing  yourself.  “Who  would  he  free  himself 
must  strike  the  blow.” 


Storage  Room  for 
Perishables 

I  have  just  put  in  hot  water  heat  and 
find  the  cellar  too  hot  to  keep  preserves, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  from  sprouting  and 
getting  soft,  so  I  have  made  a  closet  in 
the  cellar  to  keep  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  put  on  the  window  to  let 
enough  air  in  to  get  the  closet  cool  and 
still  not  freeze?  F.  C. 

Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 

A  small  stove  pipe  with  a  damper  in  it 
and  running  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
floor  will  suit  your  purposes  admirably. 
Put  the  pipe  through  the  window,  using 
an  elbow  and  covering  the  opening  with 
netting  so  as  to  keep  out  small  animals. 
Then  make  another  opening  with  a  shut¬ 
ter  arrangement  for  the  escape  of  warm 
air.  The  cold  air  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  room  and  the  warm  air  will  pass 
out  through  the  opening  in  the  window. 
If  the  temperature  is  low,  close  both 
openings,  regulating  the  flow  of  air  to 
suit  your  needs.  H.  B.  T. 


Preventing  Rope  from 
Twisting 

Will  some  of  you  give  me  a  reliable 
method  of  preventing  new  horse-fork  rope 
from  twisting?  What  is  the  best  size  of 
rope  to  use,  as  to  strength  and  conven¬ 
ience?  W.  J.  P. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem.  Here  are  a  few 
methods  given  by  readers : 

Several  people  recommended  boiling  the 
rope  an  hour  or  more.  Others  said  to  tie 
a  stick  to  one  end,  then  hitch  the  horses 
to  the  other  end  and  let  them  drag  it  a 
mile  or  more,  as  that  would  “take  the 
kinks  out.”  Another  said  coil  the  rope 
to  the  left,  then  put  end  through  coil  and 
coil  again  to  the  right. 

Another  said,  “Always  keep  horse  on 
same  side  of  rope  when  unloading  hay.” 
Another  hitched  one  end  to  a  post  and 
let  a  man  hold  the  other  end  loosely. 
Then  two  men  took  a  fork  handle, 
twisted  the  rope  around  it  once  and 
walked  from  the  post  to  the  outside  man, 
who  let  the  rope  turn  in  his  hands. 

For  medium-sized  loads  a  %-in.  rope 
is  suggested.  Large  loads  require  an 
inch  rope.  Manila  rope  is  less  likely  to 
twist. 


zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N- -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
~  “ - ■  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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More  Edmonds  Account 
Books 

Safety  System  for  the  Poultryman.$2.00 

Book  for  Hatcheries  .  2.00 

Book  for  Fruit  and  Truck  Farm .  . .  2.00 
Incubator  and  Chick  Sales  Tally 
Record — Set  of  Sheets  for  One 

Year’s  Use .  2.00 

Binder  for  same .  o.OU 

CARDS 

Trap-nest  (Little  Wonder),  5;x8  in., 

100  for  $2.00;  50  for . •••••  l-10 

Pen  or  Flock  Egg  Records.  4%x6% 

in.,  8  doz.,  $1.80;  4  doz.  for .  1.00 

Chick  Sales  Record  Cards,  5x8  in., 

100  for  $2.00;  50  for .  I-10 

Hatcheries  Monthly  Income  Profit 
and  Loss  Cards,  5x8  in.,  per  doz..  .60 
Fiber  Board  Filing  Boxes  for  above 

(capacity  1,000  cards),  each . 1.5p 

-  For  Sale  By  - 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


2V2  Tons 

Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2H  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  bath.’ 
— Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That's  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coalf 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  of  1 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.  ''  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  adds:  Hard  to  believe,  is  it? 
That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself!  Areally 
extraordinary  development  in  heating. 

No  Money 
Down! 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for  our 
special  offer  and  our  free  catalog,  together 
with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog  suc¬ 
cess.  (,  .t  ready  for  winter  NOW  1  Mail  this 
coupon  TODAY  1 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co* 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributors  * 

B  19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-71Chicago  D 

p  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  J 
s  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  " 
5  Pipeless  Furnace.  ■ 


(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
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LIME-MARL 

A  better  value  than  ground  lime-stone, 
burned  or  hydrated  lime.  Results 
prove  it.  Write  at  once  lor  prices  and 
full  information. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER,  572  W.  Market  St.,  YORK,  PA. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

hertzler  &  ZOOK  Q  A  lA# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OM  WV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Rowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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the  many  other  tasks,  the, 
Star  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  furnish 
ample  water  for  all  farm 
needs.  Even  in  8  to  io- 
mile  breezes,  you  will  find 
it  on  the  job,  day  after 
day  —  for  years. 

Timken  Tapered  Roller,  or  No-Oil-Hm  bearings, 
running  in  oil,  enable  the  Star  to  get  all  the 
work  out  of  light  breezes,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  attention.  The  famous  Galvazink 
Coating,  together  with  the  fine  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures,  means  long  years  of  perfect  satisfaction. 


FLINT  8c  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

70  Oak  Street  KENDALL VILLE,  IND. 


^J-REE 

Your  copy  of  our  free 
Windmill  book  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  Just  aline 
'will  bring  it.  Write! 


*  STAR  * 

WINDMILLS 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE. 


S  &H  Set  OnionPlanter 


S  aves  Work,  of  12  Men 


Makes  narrow 
row,  drops  the 
sets  and co  vers. 
Plants  Gladi- 
bulblets  or 
TheS.&H.  N  anysizeset. 

has  prov¬ 
ed  its  merits, 
adds  to  your 
profits. 

Write  today 
for  Folder. 


S&HSet  Onion  Planter  Co. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa  Box  C 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  nu  i  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the.world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE _ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TANNED 


IDES 

||  WES'  and  made  into  rugs,  scarfs, 

coats,  etc.,  and  your  game  heads 
™  mounted.  Over  60  years’  experience 
with  furs  is  your  assurance  of  reliability  and 
best  workmanship. 

FREE  CATALOG  gives  full  Informailon 

WHITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

Worlnna nship  Guaranteed 


IT.  WILLARD,  SON  &  COMPANY 

Dept-  1  0  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi! 
Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmimi 


Missouri  Notes 

The  Winter  Crows. — The  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  was  the  coldest  of  the 
expiring  year,  with  temperature  down  to 
8°  above,  but  it  was  a  dry  cold  without 
snow.  Every  morning  at  first  daylight 
there  is  heard  a  mighty  cawing  from  the 
skies,  and  long  dribbling  lines  of  crows 
may  be  seen  coming  from  the  wooded 
river  bluffs  and  going  somewhere  to  the 
west.  I  wonder  where  their  feeding 
grounds  are,  ami  what  kind  of  food  they 
are  finding.  What  warmth  must  be  in 
their  feathers  that  they  can  fly  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Some  mornings  the  wind 
blows  strong  against  them  and  then  one 
can  see  them  flying  low,  beating  up 
against  the  wind,  and  employing  all  the 
tactics  of  an  experienced  skipper  of  a 
racing  yacht.  The  crow  is  more  deserving 
of  the  crown  of  wisdom  than  the  owl. 

Johnny  Appleseed. — Recently  there 
passed  away  a  neighbor  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Ohio.  He  clearly  remem¬ 
bered  the  queer  character  known  as 
“Johnny  Appleseed”  to  whom  a  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  erected.  He  saw  him  at 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  camp  meetings 
and  recalled  the  rude  garb  in  w'hich 
“Johnny”  went  about.  He  also  recalled 
the  sensations  with  which  he  and  another 
youth  first  saw  a  railroad  which  they  un¬ 
expectedly  came  upon  while  tramping 
home  through  the  then  wilderness  from  a 
school  they  had  been  attending  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  away. 

Local  Apple  Sales. — A  vacant  store¬ 
room  on  the  principal  business  street  has 
been  rented  by  the  owners  of  two  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  which  this  year  bore 
their  first  considerable  crop.  In  the  show 
windows  are  exhibited  in  baskets  and 
boxes  specimens  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  apples,  and  in  the  local  paper  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  local 
apples  are  fully  the  equal  in  size  and 
color  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  west-  j 
ern  boxed  apples  that  for  past  years  have  ! 
supplied  the  grocers  and  fruit  stands.  I 
think  these  claims  are  true,  but  all  this 
was  not  done  until  the  experienced  secre¬ 
tary  of  an  agricultural  organization  had 
urged  upon  the  local  fruit  growers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  marketing  their  apples  in  the 
same  carefully  graded  and  attractive  fash¬ 
ion  as  those  growers  in  the  perhaps  far¬ 
away  Yakima  Valley.  But  now  the  im¬ 
portant  lesson  seems  to  have  been  well 
learned,  and  we  may  expect  the  people  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  to  buy  the  home 
product.  Apples  are  not  cheap  here  at 
retail.  One  orchardist  is  even  advertising 
his  Jonathans  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  but  the 
orchard  of  this  man  is  a  mere  side-line  to 
his  important  interests.  I  notice  a  chain 
store  has  Delicious  marked  9c.  a  pound 
and  other  kinds  at  40c  per  dozen  and  this 
seems  to  he  about  the  prevailing  rate.  Far 
Western  apples  cannot  pay  freight  and 
sell  here  cheaply  and  our  local  growers 
can  take  advantage  of  this  and  hold  their 
apples  up  to  the  price  of  westerns. 

Mulching  the  Garden. — The  last 
two  weeks  we  have  been  figuratively  put¬ 
ting  the  flowering  plants  to  bed  for  the 
Winter  and  tucking  them  warmly  in  un¬ 
der  a  blanket  of  manure  or  dead  tops. 
The  rye  and  vetch  we  top-dress  with 
manure  hauled  at  idle  times  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  when  there  was  no  demand  for  it. 
Manure  from  the  cow  stable  bedded  with 
fine  planer  shavings  was  thrown  in  a  pile 
close  to  the  garden  beds  and  from  there 
distributed  iu  a  wheelbarrow.  The  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  each  received  a  forkful, 
and  part  of  them  were  mounded  up  with 
soil  over  the  manure.  Later  on  we 
mulched  these  roses  with  straw.  The 
Fall-planted  peonies  were  given  a  coat 
but  the  old  ones  none.  The  pansy  beds 
were  top-dressed  between  the  plants.  The 
Madonna  lilies  received  similar  treatment, 
but  we  were  careful  not  to  cover  the 
tops.  The  Oriental  poppies  were  next 
mulched  in  same  manner.  A  month  ago 
after  a  few  light  freezes  and  thaws  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  small  Fall-planted  poppy 
roots  were  badly  heaved  and  pulled  out 
of  the  ground.  In  some  cases  the  earth 
had  shrunk  away  and  left  the  straight 
tap  root  standing  loose  in  a  hole  much  too 
large  for  it.  These  plants  really  required 
taking  up  and  resetting,  but  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  action  of  the  mild  frosts.  I 
learned  that  poppies  should  have  the 
ground  shaded  at  the  first  freeze.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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8  Years  and  Still  Going  Strong 


This  famous  OHIO  Spreader 
has  seen  8  years  of  active  service 
and  looks  good  for  as  many 
more. 

The  Spreaders  we  are  building 
today  are  much  stronger  and 
better  than  this  one — more  steel 


is  used,  a  heavier  axle — an  im¬ 
proved  design. 

We  honestly  believe  that  the 
Famous  OHIO  will  cost  you 
less  per  load  of  manure  than 
any  spreader  built. 

Examine  it  at  your  dealers  and 
see  what  you  think. 


Black  Hawk 

Pulverizers  Disc  Harrows  Planters 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


0 
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A  majority 
of  present  OilPull  users 

previously  owned  other  tractors' 


OilPull 

the  10-year  Tractor 
15-25  hp. 
20-35  hp. 
25-45  hp. 
30-60  hp. 


A  RESEARCH  among  recent 
OilPull  buyers  disclosed 
the  amazing  fact  that  three  out 
of  four  bought  OilPulls  because 
they  found  their  first  tractors 
too  small  to  be  economical. 

They  bought  “ more  power - 
ful”  OilPulls  because  a  tractor 
big  enough  for  the  job  saved 
them  time  and  money.  For 
instance,  one  man  can  operate 
an  OilPull  15-25  three  plow 
outfit  as  easily  as  a  two-plow. 
Theoretically,  he  would  gain 
half  again  as  much  in  work 
done,  at  no  added  cost.  Actu¬ 
ally,  due  to  increased  power 
and  speed,  he  does  double  the 
work  at  no  added  cost. 

And  with  the  OilPull  other 
practical  advantages  are 
ADVANCE-RUMLEY  THRESHER 

Columbus,  Ohio 


gained.  Oil  cooling,  Triple  Heat 
Control,  lowfuel  cost, complete 
enclosure  of  working  parts,  up¬ 
keep  averaging  less  than  $20  a 
year,  10-year  life — these  and 
other  features  account  for  the 
preference  of  experienced 
tractor  owners  for  the  OilPull. 
Ask  us  for  complete  facts. 
Check  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
us  today. 


Advance- Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.ZZ  La  Porte,  Indiana 
I  am  interested  in  the  machinery 
checked.  Please  send  me  catalogs. 

□  OilPull  Tractors  □  Threshers 

□  Combine  □  Husker- 

Ha  rvesters  Shredders 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shelters 

□  Bean  Hullers  □  Motor  Trucks 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


CO.,  Inc.,  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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Radio  Department 


More  Aerial 

I  have  a  small  crystal  set.  It  was  good 
for  25  miles,  but  I  heard  WJZ  of  New 
York,  which  is  four  times  as  much.  That 
is  the  only  station  that  I  can  hear.  I 
tried  to  get  Philadelphia  stations,  but  I 
cannot  and  if  I  try  to  get  any  other  sta¬ 
tion  I  can  hear  it  only  about  two  sec¬ 
onds  and  then  it  stops.  My  aerial  is  60 
ft.  long,  and  about  25  ft.  high.  In  the 
daytime  the  set  works  well,  but  in  the 
evening  there  is  a  kind  of  loud  buzzing 
sound,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I 
can  avoid  this.  Also  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  attach  something  to  make  the 
volume  louder,  and  if  I  could  fasten 
earphones  so  that  all  can  hear.  P.  s. 

Douglasville,  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  make  the 
volume  louder  on  a  crystal  set  except  add¬ 
ing  one  or  two  steps  of  amplification,  and 
this  will  need  vacuum  tubes  and  batteries 
and  transformers.  It  would  be  better  to 
get  a  one  or  three-tube  radio  set  if  you 
wish  much  more  volume  or  distant  sta¬ 
tions.  You  really  should  use  an  aerial 
that  is  fully  40  ft.  in  the  air  and  100  ft. 
long  to  get  good  results  from  a  crystal 
set  and  with  the  above  kind  of  an  aerial 
I  believe  that  on  good  nights  you  could 
hear  several  stations.  The  stations  that 
you  hear  for  a  second  or  two  may  be  fad¬ 
ing  and  if  you  waited  at  the  same  place  of 
tuning  you  should  hear  them  again.  The 
cause  may  also  be  that  you  have  a  loose 
connection  somewhere.  The  noise  at  night 
is  possibly  static,  "but  most  likely  comes 
from  either  telephone  or  light  wires  near 
your  aerial.  J.  H.  F. 

Operating  a  Radio 

"We  have  a  trirdyn  three-tube  radio. 
This  radio  has  three  small  dial-like 
mechanisms,  one  to  push  in  and  pull  out, 
the  other  two  to  turn,  I  think  to  regulate 
the  batteries.  These  besides  two  larger 
dials  used  to  get  stations.  My  question 
concerns  the  two  smaller  dials  which 
turn  to  the  right  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  program.  When  radio  is  not  m 
use  where  should  the  arrows  on  these 
dials  point?  Should  they  be  left  where 
used  or  turned  to  the  left  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible?  s<  E- 

In  the  radio  set  that  you  mention,  the 
small  button  or  dial  that  you  push  in  or 
pull  out  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  small 
dials  that  you  have  to  change  every  time 
you  are  through  using  the  set.  This  turns 
on  and  turns  off  the  A  battery  which 
lights  your  tubes,  and  when  you  are 
through  listening  to  a  program  just  turn 
your  set  off  with  the  push  button.  The 
other  small  dials  should  be  always  left 
where  you  use  them  when  getting  a  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  the 
next  time.  The  less  that  you  turn  these 
two  controls  the  longer  they  will  last  as 
they  are  made  of  fine  wire  and  will  in 
time  wear  out,  but  not  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  battery  current  being  used 
when  you  turn  off  the  set  with  the  push 
button,  though  many  people  think  that 
there  is.  J-  H-  F* 

Connecting  a  Radio;  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course 

1.  How  would  you  connect  up  a  wire¬ 
less?  How  would  you  connect  up  a  one 
tube  radio?  How  would  you  make  the 
ground  connection  for  a  wireless  or  a 
radio?  How  strong  batteries  should  I 
use  for  wireless  or  radio?  2.  My  son  is 
thinking  of  taking  an  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  course  by  correspondence.  Do  you 
think  that  is  as  good  as  a  college? 

F.  B.  B. 

1.  We  would  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  enclose  25c  in  coin,  asking  for 
their  booklet  on  how  to  build  a  simple 
radio  set.  This  will  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  will  need.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  buy  a  small  set  from  a 
dealer,  as  the  parts  today  will  cost  you 
almost  as  much  as  a  home-built  set  and 
it  will  be  sure  to  work.  In  a  letter  we 
cannot  give  you  the  great  amount  of  de¬ 
tail  that  would  be  required  to  build  a  set. 
As  to  batteries  they  vary  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sets,  some  using  the  or¬ 
dinary  dry  cells  and  others  using  storage 
batteries  like  automobile  batteries.  Also 
the  B  batteries  that  a  set  uses  are  dry 
batteries  of  22  to  135  volts.  The  ground 
connection  is  made  with  a  piece  of  wire 
fastened  to  a  water  pipe  or  iron  rod 
driven  into  the  ground  about  6  ft.,  having 
the  rod  or  pipe  clean  where  the  wire 
fastens  to  it. 


2.  Correspondence  schools  are  doubtful ; 
they  are  successful  in  some  instances,  but 
the  same  information  can  be  secured 
from  books  and  very  few  complete  their 
courses  and  fewer  receive  the  promised 
reward  of  a  good  paying  position.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  correspondence  school 
can  equal  a  colloge  course,  especially  in 
electricity,  as  at  college  you  have  the 
necessary  equipment  to  work  with  and 
the  few  small  toys  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  schools  send  out  are  not  the  prac¬ 
tical  things  that  a  college  has  in  its 
laboratory.  J.  H.  F. 


Transformer  Trouble 

I  have  a  five-tube  receiver  and  cannot 
get  any  volume  on  loud  speaker.  Would 
it  improve  it  if  I  changed  the  transform¬ 
ers  to  another  kind?  A.  D.  J. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  change  of  trans¬ 
formers  will  help  you  in  your  difficulty, 
but  we  do  think  that  either  the  last  or 
next  to  last  tube  is  not  making  good  con¬ 
tact  with  the  springs  in  the  socket,  or 
that  one  of  the  transformers  is  burned 
out.  Of  course,  if  the  transformer  is 
burned  out,  then  it  can  be  replaced  with 
the  same  or  another  kind. 

Did  you  build  the  set  in  which  you  are 
having  trouble?  If  so,  possibly  you  have 
a  B  battery  connection  wrong,  or  the 
transformers  connected  wrong.  Check 
your  connections  over.  J.  H.  F. 


Use  of  Eliminator 

I  am  using  dry  batteries,  A  and  B. 
Would  it  be  preferable  to  eliminate  the 
B  batteries  by  electric  connections? 
Would  the  eliminators  bring  in  outside 
interference?  Would  the  eliminator  bring 
in  more  volume  or  power?  W.  D.  A. 

Michigan. 

The  B  battery  eliminator  is  a  practical 
substitute  for  dry  B  batteries.  The  first 
cost  is  large,  but  they  will  last  for  years, 
in  fact  forever  if  properly  taken  care  of. 
The  tube  in  the  eliminator  in  time  will 
wear  out,  but  only  after  several  years’ 
use,  the  cost  of  replacing  it  is  not  high. 

The  eliminator  is  not  better  than  dry 
batteries  at  first,  if  the  dry  batteries  are 
new,  but  as  dry  batteries  run  down  the 
current  that  they  deliver  becomes  less 
and  less,  whereas  the  current  that  the  B 
eliminator  delivers  is  always  constant  and 
never  runs  down.  This  then  is  the  same 
as  though  you  were  using  a  set  of  bat¬ 
teries  that  were  always  fresh  and  new. 
The  eliminator  is  not  a  cause  of  outside 
interference,  in  fact  the  reception  is 
quieter  than  with  ordinary  dry  batteries, 
as  there  are  no  “battery  noises”  which 
come  from  partly  run-down  batteries. 

You  must  have  power  current  in  your 
house  to  use  an  eliminator;  it  will  not 
work  on  32-volt  house  lighting  plant  cur¬ 
rent.  The  cost  to  run  an  eliminator  will 
be  from  %c  to  y2c  an  hour  on  an  eight- 
tube  sht.  J.  H.  F. 


Trouble  with  Power  Tube 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  my  radio  to  the 
factory  to  be  repaired  so  I  could  use  a 
power  tube  and  have  a  C  battery  put  in 
also.  On  its  return,  being  hooked  up,  I 
could  not  get  a  signal  on  five  new  tubes 
with  two  45  B  batteries  in  use,  so  I  added 
another  45  and  then  I  got  signals  from 
WEAF  and  WJZ,  but  other  stations  are 
weak,  and  can  be  barely  heard.  When  I 
put  in  power  tube  cannot  get  a  thing. 
I  use  power  tube  to  extreme  right  of 
loop  in  the  first  socket,  also  use  two  bat¬ 
teries  on  three  45  batteries  as  directed  on 
batteries.  K- F- 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  experimenting 
and  have  not  found  that  a  power  tube 
did  very  much  good.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  improve  the  quality  and  volume  and 
other  times  it  does  not.  Try  the  power 
tube  without  any  O  battery,  connecting 
the  two  wires  that  go  to  the  O  battery 
together  (this  will  not  harm  the  tube) 
and  if  the  set  works,  then  you  have  con¬ 
nected  the  C  battery  wrong,  and  you  can 
tell  which  way  to  connect  it  after  trying 
each  way.  If  connected  wrong  then  your 
set  will  not  work  (even  though  it  will 
work  without  a  O  battery)  so  then  re¬ 
verse  the  connections  and  it  should  work. 
If  it  does  not  work  without  the  O  battery 
(the  two  wires  being  connected  together) 
then  something  is  wrong  with  the  set  and 
it  should  go  back  to  the  factory.  J.  H.  F. 


Things  to  Eat 


Some  Things  I  Have 
Learned  About 
Cooking 

Since  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in 
the  eating,”  the  seasoning  of  any  dish  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  best  of 
materials  may  be  used  and  they  may  be 
well  cooked,  but  if  the  seasoning  is  in¬ 
adequate  the  dish  is  flat  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Tastes  differ  widely,  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  to  keep  in  mind  when  cooking 
is  to  use  seasoning  that  will  bring  out 
the  flavor  of  the  foodstuffs  used. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  salting  of 
food  is  an  art,  and  this  is  true.  We’ve 
all  been  served  soup  salted  with  too 
“heavy”  a  hand  or  gravy  seasoned  too 
lightly.  While  salt  is  the  most  important 
of  all  seasonings,  the  others  number 
legion,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  them  will 
make  even  plain,  every-day  dishes  twice 
as  savory. 

Baked  apples  or  apple  sauce  are  im¬ 
proved  not  only  by  brown  sugar  and  a 
little  butter  for  flavoring  but  by  a  few 
slices  of  lemon  or  orange,  rind  and  all, 
cooked  in  with  them.  Sugar  brings  out 
the  flavor  of  all  vegetables,  unless  they 
are  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  do  you 
realize  that  a  bit  of  sugar  rubbed  into 
the  roast  adds  much  to  the  richness  and 
flavor? 

Apples  will  not  discolor  when  pared  for 
a  salad  if  sprinkled  with  lemon  juice. 

Bananas  keep  white  when  sprinkled 
with  lemon  juice. 

Cauliflower  keeps  snowy  if  one  or  two 
tablespoons  of  lemon  juice  are  added  to 
the  wrater  in  which  it  is  cooked. 

Lemon  juice  preserves  the  color  of 
sweetbreads  and  helps  to  keep  them  firm 
during  parboiling.  The  white  of  egg  beat¬ 
en  for  a  meringue  becomes  something  to 
marvel  at  if  one  teaspoonful  of  chilled 
lemon  juice  is  added,  and  the  baked 
meringue  won’t  fall,  but  stays  puffy  and 
tender. 

Fish  demands  a  tart  flavor  for  con¬ 
trast.  Sections  of  lemon  used  as  a  gar¬ 
nish  and  served  with  each  portion  of  fish 
supply  this  need. 

Vanilla  js  another  flavor  that  means 
much  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Alway  buy 
the  best. 

Cranberry  days  are  here  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  tartness  of  this  berry,  coupled  with 
its  economy,  and  the  fact  that  cold 
weather  brings  it  into  season,  should  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  frequent  use  upon  all 
tables.  In  jellies  cranberries  combine 
admirably  with  apple  and  quince.  They 
make  pies  that  melt  in  one’s  mouth.  In 
tarts  they  are  all  that  could  be  asked, 
and  they  even  make  a  cool  weather  salad. 

Cranberry  Catsup. — Take  2%  lbs.  of 
cranberries  that  have  been  washed  and 
picked  over.  Cover  them  with  vinegar 
and  cook  until  they  burst.  Rub  the 
berries  through  a  sieve,  then  add  2)4  cups 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon  and  one  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves.  Return  the  mixture  to  the  stove 
and  simmer  until  the  sauce  is  thick.  Seal 
in  sterilized  jars  that  are  still  hot  and 
serve  any  time  after  the  catsup  has  stood 
two  or  three  days. 

Bananas,  rolled  in  flour  and  browned 
on  both  sides  are  delicious  with  fried 
ham.  A  bit  of  lemon  juice  should  be 
squeezed  over  the  fruit  just  before  serv¬ 
ing.  . 

In  cutting  butter  into  small  pieces  for 
the  table  try  wrapping  the  knife  blade 
with  a  single  thickness  of  butter  paper, 
this  insures  a  neat,  clean  square  without 
ragged,  broken  edges.  mss.  j.  w.  b. 


Swedish  Coffee  and  Rye 
Bread;  Almond  Cookies 
and  Cake 

Swedish  Coffee  Bread. — Melt  )4  lb.  but¬ 
ter  in  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  add  two 
cups  sugar.  When  this  is  lukewarm  add 
two  cakes  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  Let  stand  about  five  min¬ 
utes  and  add  flour  to  make  dough  hard 
enough  to  roll.  Let  rise  to  double  the 
bulk,  then  the  bread  may  be  treated  in 
any  of  the  following  ways: 

For  cinnamon  rolls  take  a  portion  of 
dough  and  roll  out  into  rectangular  shape, 
spread  with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  up  like 
a  jelly  roll,  cut  in  slices  and  bake,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  moderate  heat  to  allow  rolls 
to  rise  and  increasing  the  heat.  On  re¬ 
moving  from  the  oven  sprinkle  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar. 

For  coffee  bread  buns  mold  dough  in 
any  desired  shape  and  bake  as  you  would 
bread.  I  have  seen  this  baked  like  raised 
biscuits  or  cut  into  fancy  shape,  shaped 
like  finger  rolls  or  hot  cross  buns.  If 
desired  may  be  spread  with  beaten  egg  be¬ 
fore  baking  and  sprinkled  with  sugar 
while  still  hot. 

Doughnuts  made  with  this  dough  are 
very  good.  Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick, 
cut  and  fry  in  deep  fat  as  usual,  and 
sprinkle  with  granulated  or  confectioner’s 
sugar. 

Butter  rolls  are  a  bit  more  trouble  to 
make,  but  are  very  good.  Roll  dough  in¬ 
to  a  rectangular  shape  about  %  in.  thick, 
spread  with  butter  and  fold  the  two  edges 
to  the  center  so  as  to  fold  the  dough  into 
thirds  (the  way  a  business  letter  is  fold¬ 


ed  after  being  folded  the  final  time). 
Then  fold  the  ends  in  the  same  way.  Roll 
out  again,  but  do  not  let  the  butter  come 
through.  Fold  and  roll  three  times.  Cut 
into  %-in.  strips  and  twist  into  any  de¬ 
sired  shape.  Spread  with  beaten  egg  and 
sugar  anl  bake  as  you  would  bread.  In¬ 
stead  of  cutting  into  %-in.  slices  you 
may  cut  the  slices.  1)4  or  2  in.  wide  and 
braid.  Form  into --'k  ring  and  spread  with 
beaten  egg  and  sugar.  Cinnamon  may  be 
added  if  desired.  Bake  as  bread. 

Rye  Bread. — At  night  pour  two  quarts 
boiling  water  and  one  cup  corn  syrup  on¬ 
to  enough  rye  flour  to  make  a  very  thick 
batter.  In  the  morning  add  two  cakes 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  lukewarm 
water,  two  teaspoons  salt  and  grated  rind 
of  half  an  orange.  Add  enough  wheat 
flour  to  roll,  and  let  rise  to  double  the 
bulk.  Form  into  loaves,  put  in  greased 
tin,  let  rise  for  20  minutes  in  a  warm 
place  and  bake  as  white  bread,  starting 
at  moderate  heat  and  increasing  after  a 
few  minutes. 

Almond  Cookies. — These  are  a  Christ¬ 
mas  goody,  I  believe.  Mix  1  lb.  flour  and 
one  teaspoon  salt  of  hartshorn.  Cream 
together  y2  lb.  sugar,  y2  lb.  butter  and 
two  eggs  and  add  to  flour.  Roll  out  thin 
and  brush  with  beaten  egg.  Blanch  )4 
lb.  almonds,  slice  in  thin  slices  or  chop 
and  mix  with  a  little  sugar.  Put  a  little 
of  this  in  the  center  of  each  cooky  which 
may  be  any  desired  shape  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

These  recipes  were  all  given  me  by 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Svenson,  who  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Sweden.  She  used  the 
recipe  for  coffee  bread  every  week  on 
baking  day,  with  very  good  results.  They 
serve  this  after  the  main  part  of  the 
meal  with  coffee  or  for  supper  with  coffee. 

The  following  recipe  for  coffee  cake 
is  not  a  Swedish  recipe  but  is  a  good  one. 
Cream  together  )4  cup  shortening,  )4  cup 
sugar  and  one  cup  molasses.  Add  2)4 
cups  flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  salt, 
two  teaspoons  soda  and  )4  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice.  Stir  all 
together  and  add  one  cup  strong  hot  cof¬ 
fee.  Beat  well  and  bake  slowly  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  makes  a  large  loaf 
and  will  keep  for  sevei’al  days.  May  be 
iced  with  any  plain  icing. 

This  eggless  chocolate  cake  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  my  family.  To  make  it  cream 
one  cup  brown  sugar  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  shortening.  Add  one  cup 
thick  sour  milk  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Sift  1)4  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  salt  and  two  tablespoons  cocoa 
into  the  first  mixture  and  beat  Well.  This 
cake  may  be  baked  in  layer  tins  or  a  shal¬ 
low  loaf  and  iced  as  desix-ed. 

mss.  s.  B.  S. 


Some  Supper  Dishes 

Savory  Potatoes. — One  quart  seasoned 
mashed  potato,  two  beaten  eggs,  one  cup 
hot  milk,  one  cup  grated  cheese.  Mix  in 
order  given.  Put  in  a  baking  dish,  well 
buttered.  Sprinkle  over  top  two  table¬ 
spoons  each  of  grated  cheese  and  fine 
crumbs,  and  one  tablespoon  butter  cut  in 
fine  bits.  Bake  slowly  till  a  nice  brown, 
serve  hot.  If  a  chopped  fine  pimento  is 
added  it  is  fine,  or  one  gi-een  pepper 
dipped  in  boiling  water  a  minute,  then 
seed  and  membrane  removed,  and  chopped. 
Mix  in  well. 

Rice  and  Cheese. — Three  cups  boiling 
water,  one  cup  well-washed  rice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Sprinkle  rice  into  boiling 
salted  water,  stirring  with  a  fork.  Keep 
water  bubbling  boiling  10  minutes,  stir 
a  few  times  with  a  fork ;  cover  and  set 
back  where  it  will  keep  just  bai-ely  boil¬ 
ing  10  minutes  more.  Add  one  tablespoon 
butter,  but  do  not  stir.  Butter  a  baking 
dish,  put  one-fourth  of  the  cooked  rice  in, 
sprinkle  over  this  %  cup  grated  cheese. 
Put  over  this  one-fourth  more  rice,  an¬ 
other  half  cup  grated  or  chopped  cheese, 
then  the  rest  of  rice,  a  tablespoon  of 
grated  cheese,  a  dust  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  over  one  cup  thin  cream.  Bake  10 
minutes,  serve  hot. 

Scalloped  Bread. — Three  cxips  of  stale 
bread,  dice,  then  measure.  Cut  )4  lb. 
American  cheese  or  brick  pimento  in 
wafer  thin  strips.  Butter  a  baking  dish, 
put  in  bread  and  cheese  in  layers,  top 
layer  cheese.  Beat  three  eggs,  add  )4 
teaspoon  salt,  one  saltspoon  pepper  and 
paprika  mixed,  one  pint  milk  added  to 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  over  dish.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  30  minutes,  serve  hot.  If 
bread  and  cheese  are  vei’y  dry  grate  the 
bread  and  remove  crusts ;  grate  the 
cheese,  and  use  three  cups  milk. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Molasses  Pie 

Molasses  Pie.  —  Two  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar,  y2  cup  molasses,  )4  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one  tablespoon  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  bread  crumbs,  %  cup  milk,  )4 
cup  vinegar.  Beat  eggs  and  rest  of  in- 
gTedients  in  order  given.  Turn  into  a 
paiffially  baked  pie  cnist  shell  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  until  firm. 

Molasses  Sauce. — One-half  cup  molas¬ 
ses,  y2  cup  sugar,  )4  cup  water,  lx/2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  )4 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  %  teaspoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  butter.  Put  all  ingredients 
in  saucepon,  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved, 
boil  10  minutes.  This  recipe  is  for  pan¬ 
cakes,  etc.  MSS.  G.  L.  s. 
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Protect  Crops 

from  Frost 


Insure  Against  this 
Hazard  —  “Hot- 
kaps”  Stimulate 
Growth,  too,  so  You 
Can  Be  Earlier  to 
Market  for  Better 
Prices. 


TTSE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  shield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  be  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frosty  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  Avind.  The 
cost  is  small — in  quantities  less  than  a 
penny  each.  Now  widely  in  use  in  38  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  them  in  stock. 
Go  see.  If  not,  send  the  coupon  now  for 
additional  information. 


Lrermai 

Hotk 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept.  F-501 , 6th  and  Main  Streets, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  additional  information 
about  “Hotkaps.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . 

City . 

My  dealer’s  name  is... 

City . 


..Slate- 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
in  1884 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


Highgrade  Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN  Power  Outfits 

Lowest-priced  one-gun  outfit  on  the 
market.  Built  for  the  grower  with  limited 
acreage  who  wants  a  highgrade  depend¬ 
able  sprayer  that  will  keep  his  trees  clean 
at  small  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
5  1*5  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  250  Pounds  Pressure 

—sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or 
to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary 
Aglt  at  or,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Trouble- 
less  Ball  Valves,  2  H.P.  Sprayer  Engine  (mag¬ 
neto  equipped).  Bean  Porcelained  Pump, 
Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A  real 
money -m  aker  and  money-saver  for  the  grower. 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW  ! 

B  E  A "n" " 8 P R  A Y  *  P  U  M  P '  CO* . 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Low-cost  One-gun  Power-Sprayer.  50-3147 

N  ame _ _ 

Address _ 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  High-power 
Orchard  Rigs,  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 


Dept.  2 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcan  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5,  Chicago,  11L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Missouri  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  79) 
lost  no  time  in  mulching  them.  I  find 
Dahlia  and  tomato  tops  of  high  value  for 
mulching  perennials  Avitli  green  tops  that 
Avill  not  stand  a  smothering  mulch  such 
as  leaves  or  manure.  I  refer  to  poppies, 
daisies,  Canterbury  bells,  Sweet  William, 
foxglove  and  such  kinds.  All  they  need 
is  to  have  the  ground  partially  shaded  to 
prevent  rapid  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing.  The  Chrysanthemums  were 
giA’cn  a  good  mulch,  for  even  the  so-called 
hardy  kinds  need  some  protection,  and  I 
find  that  most  any  variety  can  be  saved 
under  a  heavy  mulch.  Some  of  the 
Can nas  were  left  in  the  ground,  and  these 
Avere  covered  deeply ;  so  were  the  Crin- 
ums.  The  Fall-planted  Iris  was  also  top- 
dressed.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Fruit  for  the  Home  Orchard 

We  have  recently  bought  an  80-acre 
farm  Avith  the  intention  of  making  it  our 
permanent  home.  There  is  no  fruit  of 
any  kind  on  the  farm.  We  want  to  set 
out  a  variety  of  fruit  for  home  use,  and 
as  we  are  pretty  “green”  as  regards  or¬ 
chards,  we  are  asking  you  to  advise  us 
what  varieties  to  set  in  order  to  have 
some  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  fruit. 
The  orchard  necessarily  will  be  small, 
some  50  or  60  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum 
and  pear  trees.  Can  the  peaches  be  set 
betAveen  the  apple  trees?  Soil  is  a  rather 
gravelly  clay.  Location,  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan.  h.  H.  H. 

Morenci,  Mich. 

We  do  not  like  to  discourage  anyone 
from  planting  a  home  orchard,  yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  encourage  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  is  none  too  sure  of  success.  That 
the  home  orchard  is  having  its  troubles 
in  the  fight  against  fungous  and  insect 
pests  is  seen  on  every  hand.  Census  re¬ 
ports  indicate  decreases  in  number  of 
trees  but  increases  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the 
losses  are  in  the  home  orchards.  Unless 
one  makes  a  business  or  a  special  hobby 
of  a  planting  of  this  kind,  it  is  folly  to 
undertake  it.  Furthermore  60  trees  is 
a  sizable  proposition.  A  dozen  would  be 
enough  for  most  purposes. 

But  to  answer  the  question,  here  are  a 
selection  of  varieties  arranged  in  the  ap¬ 
proximate  order  of  their  ripening.  Ap¬ 
ples  :  Yellow  Transparent,  Primate,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Sweet  Bough,  GraA-enstein.  Mother, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Lady,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Delicious,  Northern  Spy.  Crab- 
apples  :  Excelsior,  Hyslop.  Pears  :  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Tyson,  Clapp  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Beurre  Bose,  Dana  Hovey,  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis.  Peaches :  Arp  Beauty,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Early  Crawford,  Champion,  Pallas, 
Elberta,  Mountain  Bose,  Hills  Chili, 
Krummel.  Nectarine :  Hunter.  Plums : 
Abundance,  Apex  Plumcot,  Coe  Golden 
Drop,  Heine  Claude,  Drap  d’Or,  Jefferson. 
Sour  cherries :  Early  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency,  English  Morello.  Sweet  cher¬ 
ries  :  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian, 
Kirtland,  Schmidt,  Windsor,  Lambert, 
Downer  Late.  Duke  cherries :  Reine 
Hortense. 

This  list  includes  representathres  of  all 
the  interesting  classes  of  fruits,  from  the 
honey  peach,  Pallas,  to  the  Mirabelle 
plum,  Drap  d’Or.  But  if  one  is  limited 
to  a  few  trees,  a  good  suggestion  is  to 
let  the  commercial  grower  grow  the  main 
supply  of  fruit  and  let  the  home  orchard 
produce  the  unusual  and  extraordinary 
kinds.  Following  is  a  list  that  we  should 
prefer  if  we  were  limited  to  a  few  :  Ap¬ 
ples  :  Primate,  Chenango,  Sweet  Bough, 
Lady.  Pears :  Elizabeth,  Tyson,  Seckel. 
Plums :  Abundance,  Apex  Plumcot,  Coe 
Golden  Drop,  Drap  d’Or,  Reine  Claude. 
Peaches :  Rochester,  Champion,  Mountain 
Rose,  Krummel.  Sour  cherries :  Mont¬ 
morency.  Sweet  cherry:  Governor  Wood, 
Kirtland,  Downer  Late.  H.  B.  T. 


Storing:  Celery 

"What  is  the  best  method  of  storing 
celery?  I  am  experiencing  difficulty  Avitk 
its  rotting.  E.  B.  s. 

Moore,  Pa. 

The  best  method  of  storing  celery  for 
home  use  is  to  plant  it  in  soil  on  the 
basement  floor,  or  in  a  box  of  dirt.  It 
must  be  kept  moist  by  watering,  but  if 
the  temperature  is  too  high  and  the  celery 
kept  too  damp  it  is  liable  to  rot.  H.  B.  T. 


Why  Dp 

Stark  Bros.  Spray  this  $5000  Tree 
with  SCALECIDE  Every  Year? 

Stark  Bros,  paid  the  record  price  of  $5000  for  this 
original  Golden  Delicious  tree — recognized  as  the 
parent  of  the  most  promising  apple  on  the  market. 
They  could  not  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  this  valu¬ 
able  tree.  So  to  protect  it  against  man  and  beast,  they 
enclosed  it  in  a  burglar-alarm  cage.  And  to  protect 
it  against  scale  and  every  other  pest  controlled  by 
dormant  sprays,  they  spray  it  every  year  with  Scalecide 
— the  complete  dormant  spray .  Can  there  be  a  more 
expert  endorsement  of  Scalecide  1 

It  Is  Quaranteed 


Scalecide  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  better  orchard  than  lime-sulfur. 
This  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  Men,  like  Stark  Bros., 
who  knoiv  orcharding  and  know  Scalecide,  use  Scalecide. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide— it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  at  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale¬ 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort? 

It  Is  Complete — Nothing  To  Add 

Scalecide  alone  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It 
controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls  aphisand  pear  thrips  without  nicotine 
(delayed  dormant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by  lime-sulfur  even 
with  nicotine.  It  controls  pear  psylla  (fall  or  early  spring). 

It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or  spring).  In  addition  to  all 
these  things,  the  annual  use  of  Scalecide  controls  some 
forms  of  fungous  cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  sprav. 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-galion  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 

doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement  r>  .  ,, 

— or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right).  Drum^Z  extra:  returnable 

—  Send  For  This  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
• — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 

This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Scalecide  Prices 

Freight  Paid  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal. bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11 .50) 

Drum  2.00  13.50 
(returnable)  ) 
1-10-gal.  can  10.60 
1—5-gal.  can  6.25 
1—1-gal.  can  1.75 
1—1-quart  can  .75 


S'— THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY—/ 

- <a.^av~ 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 

My  dealer’s  name  is— - - 

His  post  office  is - - - - - State _ 

My  name  is _ _ _ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  can  remember  a  New  Year’s  Day  of 
long  ago  in  New  England.  We  were  ex¬ 
periencing  one  of  those  _  fierce  blizzards 
that  sometimes  sweep  in  unexpectedly 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Cod 
reaches  out  like  a  strong  arm  to  keep  the 
wild  ocean  out  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It 
does  partly  hold  back  the  waves,  but  the 
wind  always  seems  to  be  roused  to  fury 
by  this  effort  to  restrain  it,  and  goes 
howling  and  driving  harder  than  ever 
over  the  Old  Colony.  I  have  been  through 
blizzards  in  the  North  and  West,  but  this 
one,  in  memory  at  least,  seems  master  of 
them  all.  The  wind  dug  at  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  the  whirling  snow  drifted 
everywhere.  Looking  from  the  window 
one  could  hardly  see  the  barn  or  shed. 
That  did  not  worry  us,  for  in  those  old 
days  there  was  usually  a  line  of  sheds  for 
wood,  wagons  or  tools  running  from 
house  to  barn,  so  that  we  could  get  out 
to  do  our  chores  without  going  into  the 
storm.  I  remember  that  our  folks  made 
no  effort  to  heat  more  than  one  room. 
They  abandoned  the  kitchen  and  simply 
fed  big  chunks  of  wood  into  the  airtight 
Stove  in  the  sitting-room.  There  we  sat, 
braiding  husks  for  mats  or  working  rags 
into  a  rug.  It  seemed  like  being  in  prison 
• — for  only  three  miles  away  in  a  farm¬ 
house  lay  a  neighbor  deathly  sick.  No 
doctor  could  get  near  him  in  this  storm, 
and  his  wife  was  old  and  feeble.  We  sat 
there  thinking  they  might  be  out  of  fuel 
or  out  of  flour  or  water.  Who  could  care 
for  their  stock?  The  old-time,  beautiful 
feeling  of  neighborliness  made  us  anxious, 
yet  what  could  we  do?  My  uncle  was 
nearly  70,  and  I  was  hardly  12,  an:l 
neither  of  us  could  get  far  in  that  bliz¬ 
zard.  So  all  we  could  do  was  to  sit 
there  and  “hope  for  the  best”  about  our 
sick  friend.  Only  three  miles  away,  and 
yet  as  far  from  us  as  though  he  were 
living  in  Greenland  or  Patagonia.  My 
aunt  tried  to  add  a  little  to  our  spirits  by 
frying  sausage  and  boiling  potatoes  on 
top  of  the  airtight  stove  and  she  read  to 
us  several  appropriate  chapters  from  the 
Bible,  but  it  was  at  best  like  being^  in 
prison.  A  weary  beginning  for  New 
Year’s  Day.  When  I  went  out  to  feed  the 
cow  I  remembered  how  the  schoolmaster 
once  came  to  our  house  for  supper.  He 
talked  to  my  uncle  about  some  of  the 
great  things  he,  as  a  young  man,  expected 
to  see.  lie  quoted:  . 

“I’ll  put  a  girdle  ’round  the  earth  in 
40  minutes !” 

“Who  said  that?”  asked  my  uncle. 

“Why,  Shakespeare,”  said  the  teacher. 

All  this  had  to  be  relayed  to  my  deaf 

aunt.  , 

"A  foolish,  sinful  man!”  was  her  com¬ 
ment.  “How  can  he  do  it?  I’ll  see  that 
this  boy  never  reads  such  contaminating 
stuff.  He's  too  visionary  as  it  is!” 

#  $  #  * 

I  thought  of  all  this  as,  on  this  New 
Year’s  Day,  I  saw  mother  sitting  beside 
the  telephone,  her  face  brightly  expectant 
and  smiling.  Outside  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing.  There  had  been  a  light  snow  during 
the  night,  but  now  the  water  was  drip¬ 
ping  from  the  roof,  and  the  pleasant  .Jer- 
sey  hills  were  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
It  was  a  startling  contrast  to  that  Cape 
Cod  blizzard  of  long  ago.  Suddenly  the 
telephone  listener  exclaimed:  “They  are 
here !  They  are  here  !”  and  she  began  to 
talk  and  nod  her  head  and  smile  as  you 
have  no  doubt  seen  other  happy  listeners 
perform  at  the  telephone.  For,  wonder 
of  wonders,  this  good  lady  was  hearing 
her  daughter’s  voice  over  the  wire  from 
far-off  Colorado.  Clearly  and  distinctly 
the  words  came  over  the  wire.  The  sound 
started  among  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  sped  over  the  snow-cov¬ 
ered  plains  of  Colorado,  across  the  farm 
lands  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  under  the 
great  Mississippi  River,  past  lonely  farms, 
through  noisy  cities,  over  the  mountains, 
across  level  stretches,  through  silent  val¬ 
leys,  straight  and  clear  to  our  farmhouse 
in  New  Jersey.  It  seemed  to  carry  with 
it  the  hum  of  the  wind  over  the  wire,  the 
snap  of  the  frost,  the  roar  of  great  cities, 
the  wash  of  water,  the  grinding  of  ice, 
the  sound  of  music — a  beautiful  blending 
into  harmony  of  all  the  wayside  sounds 
in  a  journey  of  2,000  miles;  which  all 
seemed  like  some  murmuring  accompani¬ 
ment  fitting  into  the  sound  of  a  long- 
remembered  voice.  You  can  perhaps  rea¬ 
lize  what  that  meant  to  the  woman  at 
the  phone,  as  clearly  and  truly  the  voice 
of  her  only  daughter  came,  with  all  its 
well-remembered  accents,  from  far,  far 
across  the  continent,  until  it  seemed  as 
if  the  speaker  were  in  the  next  room. 
And  perhaps,  too,  you  can  realize  what  it 
meant  to  the  father  of  this  young  woman 
when  they  all  insisted  that  he  must  try 
to  hear.  He  talked  his  best  greetings; 
there  came  to  him  only  a  faint,  indistinct 
murmur,  a  little  like  the  wind  blowing 
through  a  wire  fence  !  But  it  was  a  great 
three  minutes — a.  whole  volume  of  joy 
crowded  into  180  seconds.  All  three  of 
the  children  in  Colorado  took  turns  talk¬ 
ing  and  our  folks  all  listened.  At  last  the 
end  came  and  the  sound  ended  with  a 

snap.  « 

“Oh,  she  does  not  seem  so  far  away 
now,”  said  mother,  as  she  hung  up  the 
receiver.  “It  was  a  beautiful  experience. 
They  are  all  well  and  happy.  It  means 
so  much  to  hear  their  voices.” 

I  suppose  no  one  can  understand  that 


better  than  I  do.  I  sat  there  thinking  of 
that  old  day  when  we  were  snowbound — 
unable  to  communicate  with  our  friend 
only  three  miles  away.  There  we  were 
sending  the  voice  more  than  halfway 
across  the  continent.  Surely  Shakespeare 
had  vision,  and  in  spite  of  my  aunt’s 
solemn  warning,  I  am  glad  I  have  read 
his  “contaminating  stuff.” 

*  *  *  * 

This  incident  brings  to  mind  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  come  to  farm  life  and  the  yet 
more  wonderful  things  that  are  to  follow. 
These  great  changes  in  social  life  and  in 
the  matter  of  getting  together  by  means 
of  car,  telephone  or  radio,  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  correspondingly  improved 
changes  in  material  conditions.  That  is 
to  say,  these  very  things  which  make  it 
possible  to  communicate  and  distribute  to 
better  advantage,  while  enabling  farmers 
and  country  people  to  get  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  life,  have  enabled  handlers 
and  distributors  to  gain  an  extra  advan¬ 
tage  in  business  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We 
may  say  that  as  a  result  of  these  new 
facilities  for  communication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  the  farmer  has  increased  his  pleasure 
without  much  of  any  increased  profit. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  interests  are  organized, 
while  farming  is  largely  unorganized. 
Further,  that  many  of  the  so-called  farm 
organizations  are  not  co-operative,  though 
they  were  started  in  the  belief  that  they 
were.  In  many  or  most  cases  small 
groups  of  strong  and  crafty  men  have 
secured  control,  and  so  perfected  their 
power  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  with¬ 
out  breaking  or  shaking  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Even  though  these  men  are  patri¬ 
otic  and  honest  their  overbearing  course 
has  created  so  much  discontent  and  sus¬ 
picion  among  the  members  that  the  power 
of  the  organization  is  weakened.  It  must 
be  said  that  in  many  cases  this  is  due  to 
the  inaction  and  inertia  of  the  members. 
“Let  George  do  it !”  I  grant  that  such 
advice  was  not  so  bad  in  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  though  history  seems 
to  show  that  the  “immortal  George”  over¬ 
did  the  great  license  given  him  by  the 
American  people,  so  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  ever  could  have  been  elected  for 
a  third  term !  In  these  days  “George,” 
who  represents  our  farm  leaders,  should 
be  held  down  just  where  he  belongs,  at 
least  that  is  what  comes  to  me  this  New 
Year’s  Day.  When  the  people  elect 
George  to  lead  them  do  they  intend  that 
lie  shall  be  a  hired  man  or  a  dictator? 
Yet  if  we  are  to  be  fair  about  such 
things  it  is  not  likely  that  all  these  men 
who  assume  control  of  things  and  get 
power  and  thus  cut  the  “co-”  out  of  co¬ 
operate  are  dishonest.  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  them  firmly  believe  that  the 
usual  farmer  is  not  capable  of  handling 
his  own  business — therefore  these  leaders 
think  it  is  their  almost  divine  job  to 
handle  it  for  him  and  have  him  pay  for 
it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  sense  of  the 
farmer  and  this  belief  that  he  must  be 
managed  and  directed  is  part  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  our  modern  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  so-called  “rank  and 
file”  of  farmers  can  produce  its  own 
leaders — capable  of  filing  away  part  of 
the  rank  injustice  now  meted  out  to  us. 

❖  ❖  %  j$e 

As  this  New  Year  starts  we  all  realize 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  fateful  one  for 
farmers.  There  will  be  a  great  struggle 
over  farm  legislation.  I  think  the  west¬ 
ern  farmers  are  demanding  much — more 
than  they  expect  to  get,  in  the  belief  that 
such  trading  will  net  them  more  in  the 
end.  I  cannot  see  how  their  schemes  are 
to  benefit  eastern  farmers,  nor  do  I  think 
we  have  made  ourselves  ready  for  any¬ 
thing  like  full  co-operation.  For  that 
must  be  part  of  a  man’s  religion  before 
it  can  be  fully  worked  out.  Most  of  our 
farmers  know  how  to  raise  crops.  They 
can  be  trusted  to  feed  the  people  without 
much  trouble,  but  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  do  it  willingly  unless  they  are  reason¬ 
ably  well  paid  for  doing  it.  The  chief 
reason  why  they  are  not  well  paid  is 
because  they  have  to  feed  and  support 
great  armies  of  people  who  are  doing  non- 
essential  work,  while  many  classes  of 
workers  are  so  hard  pressed  for  funds 
that  each  tries  to  take  advantage  of  the 
other.  My  thought  for  New  Year’s  Day 
is  that  no  legislation  or  compulsory  laws 
can  do  farmers  any  permanent  good  until 
we  are  all  willing  not  only  .to  live  and 
help  live  but  practice  what  we  believe. 

I  remember  a  case  where  a  man  in 
town  held  a  mortgage  on  a  farmer’s 
home.  This  farmer  had  a  bad  season, 
and  could  not  pay,  so  this  town  man  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  the  farmer’s 
necessities  and  foreclose.  On  the  Sunday 
before  New  Year’s  this  creditor’s  wife 
induced  her  husband  to  go  to  church.  It 
was  a  strange  place  for  him ;  he  noted 
things  carefully.  The  minister  read  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  It  is,  as 
of  course  you  know,  about  the  rich  man 
who  wiped  out  the  debt  that  his  servant 
owed.  Then  the  servant  remembered  a 
man  who  owed  him  100  pence.  You  re¬ 
member  what  happened !  This  money¬ 
lender  was  impressed  by  that  sermon, 
and  he  went  home  and  wrote  the  farmer 
telling  him  not  to  worry  about  the  debt, 


The  most  outstanding 
industrial  accomplishment 
since  the  war 


Thus  does  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  characterize  the 
achievements  of  the  American  railways  since  1920 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1926.  In  this  report  he  says: 

“Probably  the  most  outstanding  single  indus¬ 
trial  accomplishment  since  the  war  has  been 
the  reorganization  of  our  American  railways. 

“Our  transportation  ....  had  suffered  from 
chronic  car  shortages  aftd  insufficient  service 
not  only  after  the  war  but  for  many  years  before. 

“The  annual  loss  from  this  periodic  strangulation 
in  transportation  was  estimated  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  annual  report  of  1925  to  amount  to 
hundreds  of  millions  a  year. 

“The  insufficiency  of  transportation  interfered 
with  steady  industrial  operations,  created  inter¬ 
mittent  employment,  increased  the  costs  of 
production  and,  through  periodic  strangulation, 
caused  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

“Manufacturers  and  distributors  were  compelled 
to  carry  excessive  inventories  as  a  protective 
measure,  thus  not  only  increasing  the  amount 
of  capital  required  in  the  business,  but  multi¬ 
plying  the  danger  of  loss  by  price  fluctuation. 

“The  railways,  during  the  past  five  years,  not 
only  have  built  up  adequate  service  and  given 
a  complete  correction  to  these  ills,  but  they 
have,  by  great  ability  of  their  managers,  greatly 
reduced  transportation  costs  and  thus  made  rate 
reductions  possible  which  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  the  case.  ” 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


IRELAND  PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 


Meet  Every  Demand 
for  a  reliable  and 

profitable  Saw  Mill. 

✓ 

Made  by 

IRELAND  MACHINE 
and  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  catalog. 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


-:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 
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MODERN LEADER 


Evaporates  more  sap,  with  less 
fuel  in  less  time  than  other  evapora¬ 
tors.  Let  us  prove  it  in  your  sugar 
house,  or  no  sale.  We  manufacture 
the  Celebrated 

WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

A  sample  and  copy  of  the  Sugar 
Maker’s  Guide  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


$10oo 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  .  „  _  _____ 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JL  vOown 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  1 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E*V  Payment* ) 
er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
rnr  Dnces  and  catalog — get  my 

introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  complete 

Pres. 

.Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa  ~  ^^^HercIii'eV 


ready  to 
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More  Potatoes  per  Acre 


Every  potato  grower  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stand."  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
—  combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 

IRON  AGE 


Iron  Age 
C  Improved 
Robbins  ) 
Potato 
Planter 


O 

never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
Tools. 


Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOLENS  Tractor 

Does  Garden 
Plowing, Seed¬ 
ling,  Cultivating  and 
Dawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it  needs 
is  a  guiding  hand. 


gjasoline  power  does  the 
work.  Attachments  for  differ¬ 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispens¬ 
able  features,  patented  arched 
axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
etc.  Askjsbout  our  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO..  b23  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertileVirginia 
farms  with  Improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm, 
ing.  Fast  transportation  atreasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  12.  Chesapeake  Be  Ohio  Ry.,  Richmond,  Vaj 

GrOOD  lyARfVfS 

Exceptionally  Desirable  farms  available  in  choice 
New  Jersey  location,  operated  by  the  owner,  now  on  mar¬ 
ket  for  first  time  in  years.  Owner  offers  separate  vege¬ 
table,  pdtato,  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  15  to  300  acres,  each 
improved  and  complete  witli  buildings.  Among  New 
Jersey’s  most  fertile  soils;  within  easy  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  markets.  Transportation  facilities 
excellent ;  near  city,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  and 
terms  reasonable.  Must  be  sold  this  Fall.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  best  locations  and  details,  to  DAVID  McKAY, 
Federal  Trust  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SALESMEN-New  Invention 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  852.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  M(jr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


but  to  pay  the  interest  when  he  could 
and  let  the  mortgage  stand.  That  saved 
the  farmer’s  home.  Now  there  was  a 
working  man  who  owed  that  farmer  $25. 
This  man  was  sick  and  in  trouble,  but 
that  farmer  demanded  payment  right  off. 

“I’ll  make  him  pay  or  sell  him  out/’ 
he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  wife  said  nothing,  but  opened  her 
Bible  at  Matthew  XVIII,  and  pointed  to 
verse  28 : 

“But  the  same  servant  went  out  and 
found  one  of  his  fellow  servants,  which 
oived  him  a,  hundred  pence;  and  he  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  took  him  hy  the 
throat,  saying,  ‘‘Pay  me  that  thou 
oivest !’  ” 

One  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  this 
New  Year’s  is  to  read  that  chapter  all 
through  and  ponder  over  it.  The  farmer 
I  spoke  of  saw  the  point  at  once ;  as  a 
debtor  he  had  been  given  a  chance,  but 
as  a  creditor  he  was  prepared  to  ruin  a 
poor  man !  I  think  that  during  1927  we 
all  need  to  keep  that  parable  in  mind. 

H.  w.  C. 


Shooting  the  English 
Sparrow 

Replying  to  the  query  of  Mrs.  W.  L. 
M.,  on  page  1631,  regarding  how  to  get 
rid  of  sparrows,  would  say  that  some 
years  ago  sparrows  were  a  great  pest 
about  our  barn  and  henhouses,  and  were 
such  a  nuisance  that  we  practically  had 
to  stop  feeding  the  hens  out  of  doors, 
and  had  to  put  fine  wire  mesh  on  the 
henhouse  windows  and  doors  to  keep  them 
out,  so  that  they  would  not  eat  all  of  the 
food  that  was  thrown  to  the  hens.  We 
finally  rid  the  premises  of  them  by  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  a  plan  which  we  saw  out¬ 
lined  in  a  farm  publication.  This  plan 
was  simply  a  scheme  to  shoot  the  birds 
in  wholesale  quantities,  practically  kill¬ 
ing  a  whole  flock  at  once.  To  work  the 
plan  we  got  three  16-ft.  boards,  10  in. 
wide,  Avith  tongue  and  groove,  and  with 
these  boards  Ave  made  a 'table  16  ft.  long 
and  30  in.  wide.  The  legs  at  one  end  of 
this  table  were  3  ft.  long  and  at  the 
other  end  36  in.,  so  that  the  table  always 
stood  at  an  incline.  When  ready  for  op¬ 
erations,  the  table  was  set  alongside  the 
barn  or  henhouse  and  about  a  pint  of 
cracked  corn  or  Avheat  sprinkled  thereon 
all  the  way  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

On  this  table  the  birds  would  gather 
by  scores.  When  the  table  was  well 
filled  Avith  birds  Ave  took  an  old-fashioned, 
muzzle-loading,  double-barrel  shotgun 
loaded  with  No.  10  shot  whicli  is  very 
fine,  and  turned  it  loose  on  the  birds, 
using  both  barrels,  The  slaughter  was 
tremendous  for,  as  the  one  who  shot  the 
gun  stood  a  few  yards  away  from  the 
table,  the  shot  scattered  considerably  as 
it  Avent  doAvn  the  full  length  of  the  table, 
and  the  slight  incline  placed  most  of  the 
birds  in  the  pathway  of  the  shot. 

At  first  the  birds  came  in  great  droves 
to  secure  a  bounteous  repast,  but  they 
gradually  decreased  and  finally  they  prac¬ 
tically  deserted  the  place,  and  today  there 
is  just  a  small  flock  of  about  a  dozen  or 
less  that  stay  about  the  barn  and  chick¬ 
en-houses.  I  believe  that  the  great  de¬ 
struction  frightened  them,  so  that  they 
left,  and  I  also  believe  that  this  method 
will  work  anywhere.  To  secure  best  re¬ 
sults  one  must  have  a  gun  that  hunters 
designate  as  a  scatter  gun,  as  one  of  the 
modern  full  choke  guns  will  shoot  too 
close  or  compact  for  good  results.  The 
birds  are  small,  and  the  shot  must  be 
scattered  so  that  it  will  cover  the  whole 
table.  c.  o.  AVAKFOBD. 

R.  N.-Y. — When  an  American  army 
captured  the  heights  of  Santiago  in  Cuba 
they  found  the  breastworks  filled  with 
boards  grooved  so  as  exactly  to  hold  a 
rifle.  These  grooves  Avere  pointed  doAvn 
the  hill,  so  that  a  gun  laid  in  them  could 
be  aimed  directly  at  certain  places  where 
the  Americans  must  come  as  they  climbed 
the  hill.  Usually  the  Spanish  soldiers 
simply  raised  their  guns  and  fired  with¬ 
out  much  aim.  When  the  gun  barrels 
lay  in  these  grooves  the  soldiers  simply 
blazed  aAvay — with  the  aim  arranged  for 
them. 


Went  to  Bat  Against 
Sparrows 

I  see  you  ask  if  anyone  ever  cleaned 
up  a  colony  of  sparroAVS.  One  season 
they  seemed  to  breed  extra  well  so  that 
there  were  about  150  of  them  around  my 
barns  at  the  beginning  of  Winter.  One 
day  I  Avas  carrying  oats  fi*om  the  gran¬ 
ary  to  the  horse  stable,  and  when  I  came 
hack  to  get  more  oats  there  Avas  quite  a 
flock  of  sparrows  in  the  granary,  and  of 
course  they  fleAV  right  out.  I  decided  to 
bait  them,  so  I  bored  a  hole  in  the  parti¬ 
tions  across  the  granary  from  the  door, 
and  ran  a  binder  tAvine  through  the  hole 
and  stapled  it  to  the  door ;  then  each 
day  I  Avould  leave  the  door  open  a  while, 
and  when  I  thought  the  sparrows  had 
plenty  of  time  to  get  busy  I  would  pull 
the  door  shut  with  the  twine.  I  would 
then  arm  myself  Avith  a  narrow  barrel 
stave  and  go  inside  the  granary  and  bat 
the  sparrows ;  sometimes  there  would  be 
only^a  few,  at  other  times  there  would 
be  25  or  30,  and  in  less  than  one  week 
I  had  cleaned  out  the  whole  lot,  and  there 
have  neA’er  been  but  a  few  at  a  time 
around  my  place  since.  As  I  had  lots 
of  chores  to  do  around  the  barns  this 
sparrow  catching  job  did  not  take  much 
of  my  time  from  other  work,  but  it  is 
time  well  spent .  Stephen  Kellogg. 


This  bag  of  lime  costs  cents 
-but  means  DOLLARS  to  you/ 

A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay— it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

Y  Write  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to 


SEND/or 
this  Book 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
steelor  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International’  ’  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
eo-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  .Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L" 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 


You  Can  Always  Get 

a  “4©”  for  Your  Fordson 

You  protect  your  own  interests  when  you  insist  on 

a  John  Deere  “40”  for  your  Fordson.  You  may  be 

urged  to  buy  some  other  make.  Y ou  may  be  told  that 

some  other  plow  is  “just  as  good”.  But  remember — 

• 

You  Want  These  Plowing  Advantages 


Lighter  draft  that  saves  fuel 
costs  and  tractor  wear.  The  “40“ 
pulls  lighter  because  its  rear  weight 
rolls  on  a  rolling  landside  and  its 
hitch  adjusts  itself  to  the  right 
line  of  draft. 

Better  work.  The  “40“  is 
equipped  with  the  genuine  John 
Deere  bottoms  famous  for  scour¬ 
ing,  good  work  and  long  wear. 

Great  strength.  The  “40“ 
has  beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend 


or  break,  and  its  frame  connec¬ 
tions  are  hot-riveted — no  “give” 
anywhere. 

Insist  on  getting  the  “40”. 
No  other  plow  for  the  Fordson 
can  give  you  the  combination  of 
advantages  insured  by  the  “40”. 
That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  a  “40”.  And  you 
can  easily  make  sure  of  getting  it. 
If  it  isn’t  in  stock  in  your  town, 
just  write  us,  and  we’ll  see  that 
you  get  a  “40“  promptly. 


Write  today  lor  free  booklet  telling  all  the  fact3  about  the 
popular  John  Deere  No.  40,  for  the  Fordson  tractor.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  FS-737. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise, c  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resixmsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  State  Grange  meeting  at  Jamestown  during 
the  first  week  in  February  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  held.  We  urge  all  our 
friends  who  can  possibly  attend  to  go  to  Jamestown 
and  help  settle  a  question  which  affects  the  very 
foundation  of  democracy.  It  is  the  old  story — the 
old  question  whether  the  elected  head  of  a  farm  or¬ 
ganization  or  the  holder  of  an  elective  office  is  a 
servant  or  a  dictator.  Briefly  stated,  Hon.  S.  L. 
Strivings  was  elected  Master  of  the  State  Grange. 
That  organization  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
home  rule  principle  of  the  Joiner  school  bill,  yet  Mr. 
Strivings,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  order,  opposed  them,  and  was  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The 
points  regarding  this  case  are  well  understood,  and 
the  matter  is  quite  sure  to  be  presented  at  James¬ 
town.  We  are  informed  on  what  seems  good  author¬ 
ity  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Strivings  will  endeavor 
to  pass  a  resolution  endorsing  or  commending  his 
course  in  refusing  to  support  the  Joiner  bill.  That 
of  course  will  precipitate  a  contest,  for  the  issue  can¬ 
not  be  well  avoided.  Now  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  no  personal  criticism 
of  Mr.  Strivings.  This  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
free  country,  and  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege  of  free  opinion.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Strivings  is 
head  of  the  most  powerful  farm  organization  in  the 
State  makes  a  different  proposition.  Should  he  stand 
for  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Grange  or  may  he 
defy  them?  Is  he  the  public  servant  of  the  Grange,  or 
is  it  his  privilege  to  ignore  their  expressed  desire, 
and  act  as  dictator?  It  is  our  own  opinion  that  this 
question  gets  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Jamestown 
meeting  will  settle  it  beyond  dispute.  It  is  not  our 
quarrel,  and  we  offer  no  argument  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  to  ask  Grange  members  how  the  public 
will  regard  their  organization  if  it  publicly  declares 
for  one  thing  and  then  supinely  permits  its  officers 
to  put  it  on  record  as  repudiating  its  own  convic¬ 
tions. 

* 

GOV.  ALFRED  E.  SMITH  was  inaugurated  as 
Governor  of  New  York  for  the  fourth  term. 
This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  popularity  and  ability 
of  Governor  Smith.  His  length  of  service  at  the 
head  of  this  great  State  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  George  Clinton,  who  served  seven  terms. 
After  such  a  record  Governor  Smith  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  ^peak  “as  one  having  authority,”  and  his 
inaugural  address  was  awaited  with  interest.  While 
not  so  full  of  fight  as  usual,  some  of  his  suggestions 
are  quite  sure  to  start  a  battle  between  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Legislature,  particularly  as  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  two  years  hence.  We  are  most  concerned 
with  the  matters  which  have  to  do  directly  with 
agriculture,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Governor  has  very 
few  suggestions  to  offer  this  year.  On  the  subject 
of  rural  schools  the  Governor  seems  to  have  changed 
his  plan  of  suggesting  definite  legislation,  although 
he  evidently  favors  the  fullest  appropriations  for 
education.  The  special  reference  which  he  makes 
to  rural  schools  is  as  follows  : 

In  city,  village  and  even  in  our  rural  communities 
there  is  evident  a  real  consciousness  of  the  place  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  democracy.  In  previous  messages  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  the  pressing  needs  of  our  public 
schools.  These  recommendations  have  in  large  part  been 
enacted  into  law.  We  now  have  a  teacher  training 
program  second  to  none.  Increased  appropriations 
have  insured  more  adequate  salary  schedules  for  the 
teaching  service  in  our  cities  and  have  resulted  also  in 
the  taking  of  initial  steps  in  scores  of  rural  sections 
looking  toward  central  rural  schools  with  the  larger  op- 
portunities  which  these  schools  offer  for  children  m  less 
favorod  communities. 

The  references  to  democracy  and  home  rule  which 


run  all  through  the  Governor’s  message  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  at  heart  he  favors  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  school  district  to  control  its  own  school 
against  forced  consolidation.  As  for  agriculture  the 
Governor’s  message  is  disappointing.  He  contents 
himself  with  mentioning  in  a  merely  perfunctory 
way  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  milk 
inspection  and  food  inspection,  with  a  few  remarks 
on  milk  inspection.  In  fact  one  would  think  from 
this  address  that  farmers  of  New  York  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  serious  business  troubles. 

* 

HE  best  advice  about  using  lime  has  been  to 
make  the  lime  as  fine  as  possible  and  then  har¬ 
row  it  well  into  the  upper  soil  after  plowing.  In 
theory  this  is  right,  since  it  gives  a  thorough  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  upper  soil,  and  in  that  way  has  full 
effect.  Now  practical  farmers  have  been  claiming 
that  is  is  even  more  profitable  to  use  ground  lime¬ 
stone  right  on  the  sod  in  Winter.  This  gives  such 
an  economy  in  time  and  labor  that  it  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  more  complete  mixture  with  the  soil.  The 
Ohio  Station  supports  this  claim,  and  advises  spread¬ 
ing  ground  limestone  in  the  Winter.  Two  tons  of 
limestone  spread  in  December  on  clover  sod  gave 
an  increase  in  the  corn  crop  of  $21.98,  while  the 
same  amount  of  limestone  spread  after  plowing  and 
harrowed  in  gave  an  increase  of  $22.57.  Thus,  while 
the  regular  method  gave  a  slight  increase  in  values, 
the  labor  saving  probably  more  than  offset  that, 
while  it  is  not  a  sure  thing  that  the  increase  of  59 
cents  was  due  to  this  difference  in  using  the  lime. 
The  station  finds  much  the  same  thing  true  of 
manure  hauled  out  and  spread  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 

I* 

AST  week  we  printed  what  we  call  a  notable 
article  on  the  school  question  by  William  Ilota- 
ling.  No  one  can  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Ilotaling’s  motives  or  disprove  his  facts.  We  may 
all  agree  that  there  are  places  in  this  country  where 
consolidation  of  school  districts  may  be  both  practi¬ 
cal  and  possible.  This  is  admitted  in  the  article 
printed  last  week,  but  because  it  is  true  of  some 
localities  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  true  of  all. 
The  conditions  which  exist  in  many  parts  of  rural 
New  York  make  Winter  transportation  of  children 
more  of  a  crime  than  an  advantage.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  men  who  are  pressing  this 
scheme  for  consolidation  or  concentration  can  under¬ 
stand  that  such  conditions  as  were  pictured  by  Mr. 
Rotaling  can  exist.  They  do  exist,  however,  and 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  flippant  or  disrespectful,  but 
we  do  wish  that  Commissioner  Graves,  Senator  Cole 
and  about  a  dozen  other  people  who  are  pushing 
consolidation  could  be  compelled  to  spend  a  month 
out  on  a  farm  in  the  snowy  regions  living  the  life 
of  an  average  family,  and  journeying  each  day  to 
a  consolidated  school  and  then  home  again.  We 
think  these  gentlemen  would  add  to  their  already 
comprehensive  learning  by  such  a  course  in  prac¬ 
tical  education.  For  it  seems  to  us  that  these  wise 
educators,  while  thoroughly  grounded  in  theory,  are 
sadly  lacking  in  a  real  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture  as  developed  on  the  farm.  Without  that  under¬ 
standing  we  doubt  if  anyone  is  capable  of  working 
out  a  fair  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  policy  of  these  educators  is 
to  develop  the  town  graded  or  high  school  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  if  need  be,  of  the  rural  district  school.  Our 
own  idea  is  much  the  reverse  of  this.  We  would 
leave  the  district  school  alone  when  the  patrons  de¬ 
mand  it,  and  if  need  be  take  money  from  high  school 
support  to  improve  the  rural  school,  both  in  its 
equipment  and  course  of  study.  We  shall  of  course 
be  called  all  sorts  of  names  when  we  say  that  an 
improved  district  school — left  close  to  the  homes  of 
farmers — is  of  more  importance  to  agriculture  than 
the  modern  high  school  located  at  a  distance. 

HE  report  came  to  us  that,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  decided  that  when 
the  officers  of  a  school  district  do  not  provide  proper 
transportation  for  pupils,  their  parents  may  board 
them  in  town  and  compel  the  school  board  to  pay 
the  cost  of  food  and  lodging.  As  first  presented  this 
report  seemed  so  remarkable  that  we  could  scarcely 
credit  it.  So  we  wrote  the  State  board  and  receive 
the  following  answer : 

The  decision  to  which  you  refer  is  that  of  Eva  Bird 
Vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Washington  Township,  de¬ 
cided  by  the  commissioner  in  the  early  part  of  1926.  The 
same  parties  were  also  included  in  a  second  controversy 
which  has  just  been  decided  by  the  commissioner  on 
December  23,  1926,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
board  to  properly  comply  with  the  first  decision.  The 
decisions  in  question  in  favor  of  the  appellant  were 
based  entirely  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  transportation 
facilities  provided  for  her  by  the  Washington  Township 


Board  of  Education.  The  order  of  the  commisroner  in 
each  case  was  to  the  effect  that  the  board  proceed  to 
provide  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  appellant’s 
daughter,  and  that  the  appellant  also  be  reimbursed  for 
the  expense  to  which  she  had  been  put  in  boarding  her 
daughter  in  town  as  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
transportation  provided  by  the  district.  The  amount  of 
the  board  was  a  reasonable  one.  c.  J.  strahan. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  local  district  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  chil¬ 
dren  if  “proper  transportation”  is  not  provided.  We 
think  this  is  carrying  out  paternalism  to  a  dangerous 
point.  Parents  will  soon  come  to  the  state  of  mind 
where  they  will  refuse  to  pay  anything  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  care  of  their  children.  Let  “the  State” 
do  it  all.  We  know  of  one  case  where  a  skilled 
workman  earns  $12  per  day.  Yet  all  dental  work 
for  the  children  is  done  at  a  public  clinic  where  the 
price  for  a  filling  costs  about  25  cents.  The  result 
cf  all  this  demand  for  free  State  service  will,  sooner 
or  later,  develop  a  race  of  mendicants  without  any 
desire  to  earn  or  save.  Think  of  the  possibilities  for 
such  a  ruling  in  New  York  in  some  of  the  northern 
districts  where  transportation  is  impossible. 

* 

I  have  read  several  letters  on  different  subjects,  and 
Wish  to  ask  a  question.  We  have  raised  two  girls  from 
babies ;  one  grandchild,  now  11  yeai’s  of  age,  whose 
father  remarried  and  took  her  to  his  own  home,  and  the  . 
other  girl  just  got  married  and  moved  to  Philadelphia. 
We  would  like  a  girl  about  10  years  of  age  or  a  little 
older  for  company  for  my  wife.  I  go  to  Philadelphia 
every  moraing  to  work  and  my  wife  will  be  alone  except 
for  a  young  man  who  is  taking  care  of  our  farm.  Our 
own  two  boys  are  married.  We  ai*e  over  60  years 
of  age  and  I  cannot  leave  my  wife  alone.  She  is  not  an 
invalid,  does  her  own  work,  and  just  needs  a  companion. 
We  have  a  farm,  but  we  are  not  farmers.  I  have  a 
young  man  to  take  cai*e  of  our  farm.  F.  E.  B. 

DO  you  know  that  this  question,  presented  in  va¬ 
rious  forms,  comes  to  us  nearly  every  week? 
There  is  a  burning  desire  on  the  part  of  many  elder¬ 
ly  people  to  obtain  a  good  child.  They  want  the 
companionship  which  happy  and  genuine  youth  can 
bring  into  the  home.  Such  a  child  will  have  real 
opportunity — she  will  not  be  overworked  and  under¬ 
loved  as  too  many  children  are.  This  situation 
arises  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  readers,  and  we 
realize,  partly  from  experience,  what  it  may  mean 
to  them.  The  subject  is  well  worth  a  serious  dis¬ 
cussion.  Where  can  such  little  ones  be  obtained? 
We  would  like  to  have  those  who  have  “brought  up” 
such  children  tell  us  where  they  obtained  them  and 
something  of  their  experience.  During  the  Winter 
this  is  a  very  living  question  for  many  country 
people. 

I* 

THE  daily  papers  have  been  printing  various  re¬ 
ports  of  an  investigation  of  high  school  students 
to  show  what  occupation  such  students  were  work¬ 
ing  for.  Now  the  Daily  Digest  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  this  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Montaville  Flowers  of  California.  About 
25,000  boys  and  girls  were  consulted : 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Flowers  found  that  high 
school  students  had  a  big  laugh  for  farming  or  the 
ministry  as  their  life  work.  In  a  survey  of  high  schools 
in  California,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jei'sey,  Delawai’e  and 
Mainland,  Mr.  Flowei-s  said  he  had  found  only  seven 
boys  who  admitted  they  contemplated  entei-ing  the 
ministry.  The  distaste  for  farming,  too,  was  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  educator  fx'eely  predicted  that  “tremendous 
changes  in  agricultural  production  will  have  to  take 
place  if  the  present  defections  from  the  farms  continue.” 
Everywhere,  Mr.  Flowers  said,  he  found  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parents  of  the  high  school  stxxdents  had 
come  from  the  country,  or  still  lived  in  rural  sections, 
and  in  many  cases  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  them¬ 
selves  came  from  farm  homes.  Yet,  he  said,  no  ap- 
preciable  fraction  of  the  students  admitted  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  the  soil  for  their  living. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  own  canvass  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  show's.  Boys  and  gilds  in  the  modern  high 
schools  laugh  at  the  idea  of  living  on  a  farm  as  a 
farm  worker  or  of  marrying  a  working  farmer.  If 
you  do  not  think  so  go  right  into  your  local  high 
school  and  see  what  you  find.  We  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  average  high  school  teacher  trains  young 
people  away  from  the  farm.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  district  schools  must  be  closed  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  go  to  town  and  receive  the  finer  education 
which  the  town’s  schools  offer ! 


Brevities 

More  and  more  the  towns  and  cities  of  Western  New 
York  are  planting  ti'ees  on  the  lands  from  which  their 
water  supplies  come.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
this  municipal  planting. 

Now  comes  a  man  who  says  we  should  apologize  to 
the  squab  growers  or  to  the  squabs  for  what  we  have 
said  about  their  business.  All  right,  but  first  show  us 
by  sound  figures  that  squab  raising  is  a  business  for 
grown-up  folks. 

One  of  the  big  practical  questions  for  farmers  is  the 
preservation  of  farm  timbers,  particularly  grape  stakes 
and  fence  posts.  To  use  ordinary  timber  for  such  work 
is  to  invite  decay  and  a  short  life.  We  are  soon  to  have 
a  full  discussion  of  it. 


The  Milk  Program  Committee 

THE  Milk  Program  Committee  headed  by  Hon. 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  had  a  hearing  in  Albany  on 
January  3  and  4.  Statistics  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  dairy  industry  were  presented  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  and  Professors  E.  G.  Misner, 
Leland  Spencer  and  H.  A.  Ross  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell. 

Others  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  were,  F.  C. 
Pinckney,  president  of  the  Onondaga  Milk  Produ¬ 
cers’  Co-operative  Association  at  Syracuse ;  Verne  E. 
Hoover,  president  General  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. ;  P.  S.  Fox  of  the  Borden  Farm  Products 
Co. ;  D.  P.  Witter,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture;  G.  E.  Zeppel,  milk  traffic 
agent  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and  E.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

As  far  as  time  permits  the  committee  advises  that 
it  will  hear  all  persons  who  desire  to  submit  sup¬ 
ported  facts  and  constructive  suggestions  at  the 
hearings  to  be  held  on  January  24  and  25,  and  on 
February  14  and  15.  The  committee  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  its  facilities  to  be  used  to  distribute 
propaganda,  nor  for  attacks  on  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  or  on  individuals. 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  demand  for  these  substitutes.  As  for  cotton _ 

well,  here  is  a  note  from  a  woman  who  has  looked 
over  the  retail  markets : 

I  suppose  the  very  large  cotton  crop  is  to  be  blamed 
tor  the  increasing  prices  of  women’s  knit  cotton  under¬ 
wear.  \\  hy  do  retail  dealers  apparently  try  to  dis¬ 
courage  women  from  buying  such  goods?  At  one  store 
bummer  weight  lisle  vests  are  $1,  the  same  quality  at 
another  store  89  cents,  and  at  still  another  85  cents  for 
size  42 — smaller  sizes  65  cents  for  the  same  quality.  All 
these  are  quality  that  did  not  run  over  50  cents  pre¬ 
vious  to  1914.  So  long  as  cotton  underwear  is  so  high 
there  is  an  added  incentive  to  buy  silk.  A  silk  vest  of 
i?ry  respectable  quality  costs  $1.50  up,  very  nice  ones 
81.7o,  and  they  really  wear  better  than  light  or  poor 
quality  cotton.  Doesn’t  it  look  as  Though  the  retailers 
were  more  interested  in  Japanese  silkworms  than 
American  cotton  farmers? 

It  does,  if  they  take  any  interest  whatever  in  any¬ 
thing  beyond  their  own  personal  feelings.  Here  we 
have  an  overproduction  in  cotton  very  largely  due 
to  the  increased  use  of  silk  (imported)  and  the  high 
price  of  cotton  goods.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  cities  and  the  dealers  in  cotton  goods 
might  easily  relieve  the  situation  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods.  That  would  increase  the 
demand  for  raw  cotton  and  give  a  better  price.  Is  it 
not  worse  than  ridiculous  to  see  the  cotton  growers 
appealing  to  the  government  to  lend  money  to  save 
them  from  ruin,  when  American  women  could  end 
the  trouble  by  stopping  their  worship  of  the  Japa- 
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sure  if  it  is  slow.  There  can  never  be  any  overpro¬ 
duction  in  the  future.  You  are  going  against  a 
rising  market  when  you  plant  trees.  If  you  do  not 
profit  greatly  by  it  those  who  follow  you  are  sure  to 
do  so.  Of  what  other  crop  can  that  be  said? 


Conditions  in  the  Middle  West 

There  is  no  way  of  diagnosing  the  agricultural  eitna 
tmn.  It  is  a  difficult  situation  to  descSe  1  I 
measures  for  the  relief  in  one  section  of  tfc  !he 
may  not  apply  in  another.  The  element  which 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  ch  a?ected 

Middle  West  ^af-ct  fl  t  ’  °  Michigan  and  in  the 
weather  tLi!  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  was  the 

corn  heif  ? sceV1  Uino,  and  further  west  in  the 
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Prices  for  Low  Class  Milk 

Will  you  explain  why  so  much  of  our  pooled  milk  is 
sold  in  the  lower  class,  which  keeps  our  price  so  much 
below  the  price  announced  by  the  other  groups?  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  get  a  good  price  through  the  pool  the 
time  is  ripe  to  get  it  now.  Adding  the  0.5  per  cent  for 
fat  does  not  help  any. 

I  wonder  how  many  pool  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
the  November  price?  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  A  DISSATISFIED  POOLER. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NO  one  can  know  how  much  milk  is  sold  in  the 
lower  classes  except  the  dealers,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  of  them  would  make  ac¬ 
curate  reports.  There  is  no  way  to  go  back  of  the 
record  which  the  dealer  writes  down  from  day  to 
day,  and  when  one  dealer  makes  inaccurate  reports 
others  are  forced  to  do  so  in  self-defense,  to  avoid 
paying  more  than  competitors.  Present  experiences 
are  proving  month  after  month  the  fallacy  of  the 
multiple  price  plan  for  the  dairyman.  The  experi¬ 
ence  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  a  dealer’s  meas¬ 
ure.  The  supply  of  milk  has  been  short.  For  months 
farmers  have  been  urged  to  buy  more  feed  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  There  has  been  no  general  sur¬ 
plus,  and  yet  the  returns  show  that  substantial  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  Class  1  price  have  been  made  on 
the  theory  that  there  has  been  a  surplus.  There 
may  be  justification  for  resorting  to  it  as  the  best 
that  can  be  done  in  an  emergency,  but  to  make  it  per¬ 
manent  would  be  a  calamity  to  producers,  and  the 
constant  aim  should  be  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  so  when 
all  producers  are  again  united. 

Certainly  when  the  supply  is  short  is  the  time  to 
demand  a  fair  price,  and  the  most  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  record  is  the  attempt  by  leaders  to  jus¬ 
tify  prices  paid,  and  to  make  them  appear  high  in 
comparison  with  previous  prices.  The  November 
Price  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  1914  and  1915  was  $1.70 
per  100  lbs.  In  November,  1926,  the  net  cash  price 
was  $2.42,  but  the  dollar  then  would  buy  100  cents 
worth  of  other  products;  now  the  dollar  will  buy 
only  65  cents  worth  compared  with  1914-15.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  pool  cash  price  for  November  was 
$1.57  and  allowing  for  the  certificates  it  was  only 
$1.64,  compared  with  $1.70  before  the  war.  This 
record  is  made  during  a  period  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  years  American  business  generally  has  ever 
known.  It  simply  shows  that  something  is  wrong, 
and  suggests  the  wisdom  of  searching  the  records 
for  the  cause,  and  then  all  getting  together  on  a 
plan  and  a  policy  that  promises  better  results  for 
the  future. 


Where  City  Women  Might  Help 


One  of  the  most  striking  holiday  cards  we  have  seei 
this  year  comes  from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts.  It  car 
lies  the  above  picture  of  the  crowing  rooster,  and  thi 

ahmSV”  w®  h°Pei  19T7  brinss  you  plenty  to  crov 
hi  lVum  w  rteeho  t  lat  wish<  hot  we  hope  you  wil 
be  satisfied  to  know  about  these  pleasant  things,  anc 

not  do  too  much  crowing  about  them. 


nese  silkworm?  And  again,  the  milk  business.  In 
this  great  city  are  many  living  clubs.  A  large  group 
of  young  people  will  co-operate,  pool  their  money, 
hire  a  building  or  an  apartment,  and  live  together. 
One  of  their  number  or  some  matron  will  buy  the 
food  and  see  that  it  is  cooked  and  served  properly. 
At  one  of  such  clubs,  typical  of  many,  the  women 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  no  milk  should  be 
used  either  for  cooking  or  direct  drinking. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  a  fattening  food  and  these  women 
must  remain  slender — though  the  heavens  fall ! 

Yes,  and  we  are  told  that  tuberculosis  is  decreas¬ 
ing  except  in  one  class — that  is  the  under-nourished 
young  people  who  deny  themselves  milk  and  similar 
foods  in  order  to  avoid  proper  flesh.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  just  like  those  mentioned  where 
citj  women,  could  if  they  would,  save  the  situation 
for  farmers. 


THE  good  old-fashioned  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  seems  to  be  badly  in  need  of  repair  or 
amendment  these  days.  It  gets  rusty  and  goes  with 
a  squeal  and  crack  when  applied  to  such  humble 
products  as  apples,  potatoes  and  cotton.  Fashion 
seems  to  step  in  and  drive  habit  away  in  many  cases. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  early  apples  while  yel¬ 
low  peaches  are  on  the  market,  and  oranges  and 
bananas  hurt  the  apple  trade  as  never  before.  With 
the  idea  that  yellow  color  is  associated  with  vita- 
mines  in  food,  certain  yellow  varieties  of  apples  are 
becoming  more  popular.  As  for  potatoes  food  rivals 
have  appeared  in  rice,  macaroni  and  yellow  corn- 
meal,  and  every  season  of  high  retail  prices  increases 


Possibilities  in  Forestry 

One  30-acre  New  Hampshire  wood  lot,  bought  2 
j  ears  ago  for  $t>0  against  the  advice  of  friends,  an 
fe;y  merchantable  trees  on  it,  has  since  yielded 
40,000  ft.  of  lumber,  50  cords  of  pulpwood,  1.000  ceda 
posts,  20,000  shingles  and  700  cords  of  firewood,  say 
the  State  Extension  Forester,  and  the  stand  today  is  ii 
better  condition  than  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Effi 
cient  management  has  been  the  cause.  There  are  goo< 
local  markets,  and  they  have  been  used  to  the  best  o 
advantage.  Inferior  growth  is  weeded  out  for  firewood 
balsam  and  spruce  that  have  apparently  completed  thei 
growth  go  for  pulpwood,  and  the  best  trees  are  selectee 
and  allowed  to  mature  into  lumber. 


'T'HAT  comes  from  the  New'  Hampshire  Univer- 
sity  at  Durham.  It  illustrates  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  careful  forestry.  The  timber  crop  is 


into  the  Pittsburgh  source  of  sunnlvrepiling  e^stward 
at  one  time  the  foremost  dairy  colfntv^n  'the 
is  surrendering  this  disfWHnv  wi  y  J  the  country 

growing  outward ‘the  eZvSnFola’sgSt  Indies  t 

o(tV 

o  produce  could  be  raised  on  this  size  plot  o  namta 

Production  fronf  such  a'Zft  woSld 

nlear^a’niuehhai^er  eity^rapjtraiisfi 

systems,  greater  freedom  of  life  and  7’ mere 
basis  for  home  ownership.  There  would  be  less  abam 
doned  land  m  the  vicinity  of  the  cities.  Industries  are 
leaving  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and 
out  farther  and  farther  from  the  centers  of ’population 
Lvery  year  new  problems  are  facing  the  farmer  This 

The  hiS'frait  ™>  hfs  eerious  probTem 

-Lne  weather  affected  prices  Penehes  ioru™u  7 

were  sold  at  a  loss  in  the  Middle  West  cities  '  Thl  nPe! 
grapes  of  the  season  came  from  California*  n-n  i  rs*" 
sold  in  the  Cleveland  market  for  $10  a  inn  w?  ?[ere 

on%het“LCSs°f'mfMic]T1,en  **»W  5SS 

ef1-  tban  the  S rapes  from  west  of  Cleveland.  Last 
tt’  •  rpime  ^ ie  »rapes  from  the  eastern  belt  of  Lake 
•lie.  The  wet  cloudy  weather  prevented  their  rinenino- 
many  sacrificed  their  grapes  at  or  even  less  than 
the  cost  of  picking  and  package.  All  growers  agree  that 
the  wet  season  caused  the  falling  off  first  in 

andi  tb.e  co?sequent  fall  in  price.  According9  to Sm 
probabd!  y  it  will  be  many  years  before  such°  another 
unfavorable  season  m  way  of  weather,  and  such  a  sea- 
foF  excessive  production  as  this  year.  Howmver 
there  is  a  sentiment  among  growers  that  *pffinio  l 
acreage  of  grapes  has  been”  plaTed  for  the  present 
d  |16i  t,rea*;  Problem  that  faces  the  farmer  is  to  <>et  hi* 
product  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  as  direcTlv  and 
quickly  as  possible.  After  talking  with  citv  neonle  In 
every  walk  of  life  during  the  Summer,  they  are  an^ous 
to  do  business  with  the  farmer  if  he  will  give  them  ti  e 
same  service  as  any  other  business  man.  Doin<>-  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  city  customer  or  dealer  has  come&to  the 

PvsfemWhei'ie  a  fl!rTr  must  have  llis  filing  and  debverv 
’  *  Ti  e  .  »  worked  out  and  operating  smoothly.  7 

1  he  abandoned  farm,  uncommon  30  and  40  vears 

noT  'tw  J!'W  Y?-rk  to  MM.igan,  is  ototoTomm^ 
now.  there  aie  sections  where  farm  after  farm  is 

iittleCovee?'haRntheef township  where  the  writer  lives  a 
little  ovei  half  the  farms  are  operated.  There  are  few 

thi^+h1  farm‘\thau  before  the  Civil  War,  when  oiie- 
lll11,d,.tlie  township  was  in  woods.  There  is  less  than 
luilf  the  milk  produced  in  the  township  and  supplied  to 

VearsUa-oma  Ikandthani  the  days  of  cheese  factories  30 
tears  aBo.  Land  values  are  no  greater  than  in  those 

oaj'S,  and  there  were  10  bone  fide  sales  of  farms  then 
.?  a  f  k8*  *oday-  „  The  solution  seems  to  be  to  reforest 
these  abandoned  farms.  However,  the  farmer  is  not  the 
only  one  that  is  guessing.  A  farmer  out  of  debt  held 

furn1t^e0ninSan  $2  ^0 ttI<?’  ,,equi£nent  and  household 
luiniture,  in  all  $2,500  worth.  He  went  to  the  citv 

assured  that  he  could  get  a  job  at  twice  the  figure  he 
received  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  had  worked  only  two 
days.  His  house  rent  was  $65  a  month.  He  waited 
around  nearly  all  Summer,  yet  no  work  continuous 
expense.  Ho  moved  back  ’to  the  farm  harilg  "X 
nou^h  left  to  buy  one  or  two  cows,  some  meager  farm 
equipment  a  team  and  a  few  chickens.  He  says  he 
is  satisfied  to  make  his  home  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  most  tragic  of  all  instances  is  that  of  a  certahi 
wrench  factory  whose  employees  20  years  ago  were 
working  full  time,  wrere  well  paid,  were  buying  homes 
m,  a  “  '  country  town  and  were  generally  satisfied. 
Ihe  war  came  on,  rush  orders,  automatic  machinery  and 
|™<;d  production.  After  the  war  the  factory  dropped 
back  to  its  old  line,  now  out  of  date,  as  monkey 
wrenches  are  not  used  as  extensively.  With  the  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  there  is  employment  during  about  six 
weeks  of  the  year.  The  faithful  old  workers  that  took 
a  keen  and  active  interest  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  business,  are  not  getting  more  than 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes  where  they  own  homes.  They 
have  become  too  old  to  return  to  the  farm,  and  several 
told  the  writer  that  the  future  was  a  forlorn  hope 
Ohio,  w.  j.1 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Gladness 

Glad  that  I  live  am  I; 

That  the  sky  is  blue ; 

Glad  for  the  country  lanes, 

And  the  fall  of  dew. 

After  the  sun,  the  rain. 

After  the  rain  the  sun, 

This  is  the  way  of  life 
Till  the  work  is  done. 

All  that  we  need  to  do, 

Be  we  low  or  high 

Is  to  see  that  we  grow 
Neax-er  the  sky. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

* 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  has  issued  a  useful 
circular  on  “Home  Preparation  of  Jelly 
and  Marmalade.”  This  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  for  preparing  home¬ 
made  pectin  extract  from  apples,  to  be 
used  in  improving  the  jellying  qualities 
of  fruit  juices  deficient  in  pectin.  The 
fruit  should  be  firm,  free  from  decay  or 
worm  holes,  tart,  and  hard  ripe,  not 
mealy.  Scrub  'well,  and  slice  thin  with¬ 
out  peeling.  To  4  lbs.  of  apples  use  4% 
pints  of  water  for  the  first  extraction. 
Place  in  a  granite  or  aluminum  sauce¬ 
pan,  bring  quickly  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  cover,  and  boil  rapidly  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Strain  through  four  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drip. 
When  dripping  is  complete,  remove  fruit 
from  bag,  weigh  or  measure  it,  return  to 
saucepan,  aixd  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Boil  again  for  20  minutes,  then 
strain.  The  two  extractions  together 
should  amount  to  about  three  quarts.  Mix 
them  together  in  a  wide  pan,  such  as  a 
dishpan,  so  that  the  liquid  will  be  about 
two  inches  deep ;  heat  rapidly  until  re¬ 
duced  to  one-fourtli  or  about  1%  pints; 
this  will  take  30  to  45  minutes.  Rapid 
boiling  is  needed,  since  the  pectin  is  in¬ 
jured  if  boiled  too  long.  To  preserve  the 
pectin  for  future  use,  it  should  be  poured 
into  heated  bottles  standing  in  boiling 
water,  and  sealed  at  once.  Usually  % 
cup  of  pectin  extract  is  used  to  one  cup 
of  juice  in  making  jelly.  Pectin  is  also 
made  from  the  white  peel  of  oranges  or 
lemons. 

sk 

Butterfly  salad  is  a  vei'y  “dressy” 
salad  for  festive  occasions.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  individual  portions  as  follows : 
Cut  a  slice  of  pineapple  in  half  and  place 
the  curved  edges  opposite  each  other  with 
a  date  between  them  for  the  “body”  of  the 
butterfly.  Thin  strips  of  lettuce  make  up 
the  antennae.  Sliced,  stuffed  olives  are 
placed  on  the  “wings”  with  bits  of 
pistachio  nuts  and  maraschino  cherries. 
Drops  of  yellow  salad  dressing  are  placed 
between  the  olives  on  the  wings. 

5k 

Several  of  our  women  readers  have 


she  took  such  pride  in  doing.  She  liked 
to  get  out,  too,  and  enjoy  what  was  going 
on,  as  well  as  anyone.”  “It  is  hafd," 
was  the  reply,  but  you  would  be  surprised 
how  patient  she  has  been  through  all 
her  sickness,  and  as  for  sitting  idle  she 
seems  to  find  something  to  do  all  the  time, 
though  of  course  she  can’t  be  on  her  feet 
much.  I  spent  the  afternoon  there  a 
while  ago,  and  she  showed  me  some 
very  pretty  pieces  she  has  embroidered, 
just  simple  things,  but  as  she  said  so  nice 
for  the  church  fair,  showers,  Christmas, 
etc.  '  She  has  patterns,  and  stamps  her 
work  on  pieces  of  cloth  she  finds  in  her 
scrapbag,  or  one  material  bought  by  the 
yard.  She  is  just  as  systematic  about 
it  as  she  was  about  her  housework  when 
she  was  well.  She  says  she  has  -work 
for  different  days  depending  on  how  she 
feels;  when  she  has  a  real  good  day  she 
does  some  piece  of  sewing  for  the  family 
or  at  least  cuts  it  out,  or  plans  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


387.  Costume  Slip. 
Cut  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  No. 
11119  is  10c  extra. 
Ten  cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  takes  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Large  Pattern 


633.  New  Tiered 
Skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  40- 
inch  material.  Ten 
cents. 


364.  School  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents 


written  us  of  the  pleasure  they  obtain 
from  the  radio,  especially  those  who  are 
kept  indoors  by  their  many  occupations, 
by  ill-health,  or  by  isolation.  Here  is  a 
field  in  which  there  is  endless  opportunity 
for  helping  and  interesting  a  class  of  in¬ 
telligent  women  who  will  respond  to  well- 
selected  programs,  and  enjoy  the  contact 
with  other  minds.  Every  year  we  re¬ 
ceive  hundreds  of  questions  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects  which  are  fully  answered  by 
State  and  Federal  bulletins  already  in 
print — but  somehow  those  bulletins  do 
not  seem  to  get  out  among  the  readers 
who  really  need  them.  The  radio,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  go  out  to  the  people 
with  a  human  touch,  and  herein  is  a 
helpfulness  that  isolated  women  may  feel 
above  all  others.  We  may  hope  to  see 
an  increasing  consideration  of  their  needs, 
that  will  take  to  them  not  only  the  pure¬ 
ly  practical  knowledge  that  will  help  in 
their  daily  problems,  but  also  the  forms 
of  intellectual  culture  that  so  many  of 
them  desire. 


The  Shut-in  and  Her 
Compensation 

Mrs.  Avery  was  entertaining  her  sister 
from  the  country  and  asked  after  Mrs. 
Belmont,  an  old  friend  of  both,  saying . 
“I  often  think  how  hard  it  must  be  for 
her  to  sit  idle  and  see  others  do  the  work 


stamps  new  pieces  of  fancywork,  or 
makes  lists  of  things  to  get  done  about 
the  house  (by  someone  else  of  course)  or 
any  special  piece  of  work  which  has  been 
wuiting  and  she  feels  able  to  do,  then 
when  she  doesn’t  feel  able  to  do  any  of 
these  things  she  embroiders,  or  mends  or 
writes  letters,  then  on  her  hardest  days 
she  just  reads  or  listens  to  the  radio  and 
improves  her  mind  an  she  laughingly  said. 

“That  radio  has  been  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  for  her  when  she  wasn’t  able 
to  use  her  arms  at  all,  or  even  read  much, 
she  could  sit  and  enjoy  the  good  things 
over  the  radio. 

“You  spoke  of  keeping  up  to  the  times, 
she  certainly  does  it.  Why  I  didn’t  even 
feel  able  to  talk  intelligently  with  her 
when  she  began  to  discuss  election, 
Queen  Marie’s  speeches  and  other  public 
affairs.  You  see  she  has  plenty  of  time 
to  listen  and  she  watches,  the  programs 
in  the  daily  paper  for  special  events.  Her 
radio  is  on  an  old-fashioned  stand  with 
shelf  below,  and  she  keeps  notebook  and 
pencil  there  and  jots  down  notes  on  what 
she  hears,  recipes,  announcements  and 
jokes.  These  last  she  springs  on  her 
callers.  O,  the  radio  has  been  a  great  en¬ 
joyment  to  her,  but  I  know  after  all  she 
is  putting  the  best  side  out,  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  work 
go  undone  or  done  in  such  a  haphazard 
way  as  some  help  does  it  and  she  is  just 
as  anxious  to  see  her  old  friends  and  hear 
the  neighborhood  gossip  as  ever,  and  I 
thought  while  I  was  there  how  little  we 
who  are  able  to  work  and  go  where  we 
please  think  of  visiting  the  shut-ins  or 
doing  anything  to  help  pass  away  the 
time  for  them.”  A-  T' 


Why  we  Guarantee 


Your  Baking  Results! 


We  can  do  it  because  we  abso¬ 
lutely  know  that  OCCIDENT 
Special  Patent  Flour  will  make 
better  bread,  better  pastry,  bet¬ 
ter  cake  than  ordinary  flour. 

OCCIDENT  Special  Patent, 
although  it  costs  a  few  cents 
more,  is  real  economy,  because 
it  absorbs  more  liquid  and  act¬ 
ually  makes  more  bread,  pastry 
or  cake. 

Try  OCCIDENT,  using  your  favorite 
recipe,  but  use  LESS  flour — to  make 
the  same  number  of  loaves. 


N28 

OCCIDENT  FLOUR 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis. 


C&di  fttoVi' 

(tfrtth  It! 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  pood  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


>IPE  SECOND  HAND 

uaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
gw  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  teet  and  over,  cut 
>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitnngs. 
FAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


It  abounds  in  the 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 
— growing  girls  need 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-55 


cave  V3  to  1/2 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


made 
as  new. 

Y\7HEN  you  fill  a  crack  or  hole  with 
*  *  Rutland  Patching  Plaster,  the  wall 
looks  as  good  as  new.  And  the  patch  is  as 
lasting  as  the  wall  itself. 

Rutland  Patching  Plaster  will  not  crack, 
crumble  or  fall  out.  It  will  not  shrink  as 
plaster  of  paris  shrinks.  It’s  easier  to  use 
than  plaster  of  paris  because  it  does  not 
get  hard  or  “set”  instantly.  Comes  in  handy 
cartons.  You  just  add  water  and  apply. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2V2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay 
the  postman  30c  plus 
postage.  Rutland  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  Dept.  U-l,  Rutland, 

Vermont. 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces.sen- 
sational  S-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 

combination  graa  and  coal  rangrea. 
~~  Mahograny  porcelain  enamel 
heating:  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
30  day  free  trial.  360  aay  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  2Q 
years  in  business.  600,00flcus- 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREB 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


"A  Kala.ma.zfia/. 

KSSM’SKf  Direct  to  You" 


Rutland 

Patching  Plaster 

RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-l,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2'/2-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer  s 
name  below. 


“Royal’ 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pav  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  halt 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield ,  la 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  by  a?“!rer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

9 1 .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Name. 


Address . 

Dealer’s  Name. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Delight  Your 
Home  Folks 

Order  a  sack  of 
CERESOTA 
from  your  grocer. 
There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good 
flour.  It’s  real 
economy  to  use 
Ceresota.  Goes 
farther  and  makes 
better  bread. 

The  Prize  Bread 
and  Pastry  Flour 
of  the  World — 
Pure,  Whole¬ 
some  and  Not 
Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Painting  Book 
for  the  Kiddies 


How  Hinges  Help 

With  strong  neat  hinges  and  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  can  usually  be  found  about  the 
place,  a  man  ordinarily  handy  with  tools 
can  do  a  lot  toward  making  the  work 
end  of  the  house  more  convenient. 

The  ironing-board  hinged  at  just  the 
right  height  to  the  wall  so  that  it  can 
be  turned  up  against  the  wall  when  not 
in  use  is  found  in  too  few  farm  kitchens. 
When  it  can  be  enclosed  in  a  small  cup¬ 
board  built  especially  for  it,  it  looks  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  furnished  with  a  neat  slip  cover 
it  need  not  be  at  all  unsightly  if  it  must 
be  merely  buttoned  up  against  the  wall. 

And  now  some  ingenious  persons  are 
using  this  same  idea  in  a  more  elaborate 
way,  using  a  broader  surface  than  an 
ironing-board,  more  like  a  table-top  which 
lets  down  and  when  lifted  actsjis  a  door 
to  a  cupboard.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  an  ideal  sewing  corner.  If  one 
cannot  afford  an  expensive  kitchen  cabi¬ 
net,  several  women  have  found  such  a 
cupboard  .  an  excellent  substitute  with 
baking  things  kept  in  the  cupboard  and 
the  lowered  door  used  as  a  working  sur¬ 
face.  When  a  screened  porch  is  used 
as  Summer  dining-room  this  arrangement 
is  fine  for  a  small  family  and  a  small 
porch,  as  the  meals  can  be  served  on  the 
hinged  table  and  the  dishes  and  acces¬ 
sories  kept  in  the  cupboard ;  if  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  so  large  that  a  regular  table  must 
be  used  this  cupboard  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent*,  serving-place  and  will  save  many 
steps.  In  a  Summer  cottage  where  various 
living-rooms  had  frequently  to  be  used 
also  as  sleeping  apartments,  plain  square 
cabinets  were  made  with  drop-doors  for 
holding  wash-bowl,  pitcher  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories  of  the  toilet ;  when  everything 
was  placed  in  the  cabinet  and  the  door 
closed,  no  one  guessed  its  purpose. 

Shelves  that  let  down  against  the  wall 
when  not  in  use  are  often  very  conven¬ 
ient.  Such  a  shelf  near  the  stove  will  be 
found  a  wonderful  convenience  during 
meal  preparation ;  it  takes  up  less  room 
than  a  table  and  leaves  the  floor  clear  for 
easy  sweeping  and  cleaning.  • 

A  small  porch  that  would  be  too  crowd¬ 
ed  with  several  pieces  of  furniture  can  be 
made  quite  convenient  with  a  hinged 
shelf  and  one  or  two  hinged  seats ;  this 
will  be  appreciated  when  the  house  is 
small  also,  because  there  will  be  no 
porch  furniture  to  store  inside  during 
Winter  or  rainy  weather. 

A  hinged  shelf  in  the  brooder-house 
saves  a  lot  of  tiresome  stooping  while 
cleaning  the  food  and  drinking  dishes  and 
preparing  food  for  the  chicks.  When  the 
work  is  finished,  drop  the  shelf  and  be 
assured  of  a  clean  place  to  work  nest 
time,  a  condition  never  possible  when  a 
shelf  or  table  is  left  so  that  the  chickens 
can  fly  upon  it. 

_  Plant-lovers  enjoy  a  narrow  shelf 
hinged  to  the  edge  of  the  window-sill 
where  the  plants  can  be  placed  in  the 
sun  without  injuring  the  sill. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Some  Easily  Digested  Dishes 

Have  you  ever  had  some  one  in  the 
family  whose  stomach  refused  to  digest 
almost  all  the  foods  you  had  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  as  lit  for  invalids?  It  is  a  most 
trying  situation,  as  I  can  testify  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  cases  of  very  weak  digestion,  ice 
cream  is  sometimes  allowed  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  ;  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  the 
ordinary  ice  cream.  To  be  easily  digested 
it  must  be  much  less  rich  and  sweet  than 
usual..  The  following  recipe  has  been 
used  in  our  family  several  times  when 
there  was  serious  illness : 

Take  one  pint  of  whole  milk,  one  level 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  and  one  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
freeze.  It  is  really  quite  palatable,  and 
makes  a  very  attractive  dish  served  in  a 
dainty  sherbet  glass,  and  it  will  not  tax 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  most  delicate 
stomach.  It  can  be  taken  many  times 
when  milk,  or  even  buttermilk,  cannot. 

The  same  recipe  can  be  used  for  the 
invalid’s  junket.  After  the  mixture  is 
prepared,  instead  of  freezing,  heat  the 
milk  to  blood  heat,  and  add  half  of  a 
junket  tablet. 

For  custard,  leave  out  the  vanilla,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  pour  in  custard 
cups,  set  these  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  until  custard  is 
creamy.  Do  not  allow  it  to  bake  until 
watery,  or  the  albumen  of  the  egg  will  be 
cooked  too  hard  for  easy  digestion. 

While  beef  tea  does  not  contain  the 
nourishment  that  our  grandmothers  fond¬ 
ly  believed  that  it  did,  it  is  still  useful 
when  liquid  foods  are  needed.  A  physician 
gave  me  the  following  recipe :  Take  1  lb. 
of  lean  beef  . (round  steak)  and  mince  it. 
Put  it  with  its  juice  in  an  earthen  vessel 
with  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  and  let  stand 
for  an  hour.  Strain  well,  squeezing  out 
the  juice  from  the  meat.  Place  on  fire 
and  slowly,  raise  just  to  the  boiling  point, 
stirrina  briskly  all  the  time.  Season  with 
salt.  Always  stir  before  giving  to  the 
patient.  ellen  johnston. 


Cutting  Iced  Cake 

When  ,  cutting  cake  which  is  iced,  put 
your  knife  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
seconds.  You  will  then  be  able  to  cut 
without  the  icing  breaking.  MRS.  J.  w.  R. 


Big,  beautiful  6x8 — 48  pages — 
12  magnificently  colored  pictures 
— 12  painting  charts — complete 
instructions  to  young  artists— 
set  of  beautiful  Japanese  water 
colors  —  wonderfully  interesting 
fairy  story — cover  in  many  colors 
and  gold.  Sent  postage  prepaid. 
Clip  Coupon,  Mail  Today 
The  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Here  is  my  10c  for  your  beauti¬ 
ful  painting  book,  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Ceresota”  and  the  set 
of  Japanese  water  colors.  R-N.y. 

Name  _ 

Town  _ 

R.  F.  D. _  State,. 
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"HEREVER  there’s  mud  or 
slush,  you  will  find  Good* 
rich  Rubber  Footwear  giving 
its  extra  service  and  longer  life* 


Millions  of  feet  are  enjoying 
that  snug,  dry  comfort  which 
this  footwear  can  bring  to  you* 

And  65,000  dealers  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  get  this  pro¬ 
tection. 


Ask  them  for  Goodrich  “Hi- 
Press”  Rubber  Footwear — for 
every  purpose  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established.  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich 
Company,  Ltd.,  Kitchener,  Ont . 


Goodrich 

HI- PRESS 


The  first  thing  to  do  in  buying 
Zippers  is  to  look  at  the  flap  and 
find  the  name. 

An  instant  of  caution  — and 
months  of  satisfaction  are  yours. 

Zippers 

are  made  only  by 

Goodrich 
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Buying  Cow  Chow  Cheaper 

The  price  you  pay  for  Purina  Cow  Chow  doesn’t  depend 
entirely  on  the  Mills  or  the  dealer.  You,  yourself  can  reduce 
the  price  of  it. 

1 —  You  know  just  about  how  much  you  will  need. 

Talk  this  over  with  your  feed  dealer.  Find 
out  when  he  expects  to  have  cars  coming  in. 

2 —  Arrange  to  take  your  Cow  Chow  off  the  car. 

3 —  Buy  Cow  Chow  in  large  quantities  and  pay 
cash  for  it.  Credit  for  each  ton  can  be  bought 
at  the  bank  for  about  35  cents  a  month. 

4 —  Get  your  neighbors  to  use  Cow  Chow.  Y our 
dealer  is  able  to  supply  several  large  users  in 
one  neighborhood  cheaper  than  just  one  user. 

For  three  straight  years  the  price  of  Purina  Chows  has  been 
reduced  through  additional  volume.  See  the  feed  dealer 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  For  Service 


Write  us  fcr 
a  192  7  Cow 
Booklet— free. 
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New 

Low  Prices 
New  Impi 
on  World  Standard  durable  eco- 
WITTE  ENGINES  ginemade1" 

WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  fanner  I  give  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms.  A 
reasonable  payment  brings  this  engine  to  you  !  Low  | 
balance  split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 


TVTOW  the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

-*•  ^  150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 
Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 
trouble.  Life 


Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  -Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 

able. 

2—  -V  alves-in-Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4— — A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 

Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5*—Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6— Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money — good  ideas 
about  making  $500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 

HOURS 
SHIPPING 
SERVICE 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself— starts  easy—  Runs  081  Kerosene. 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical  _  „  * 

marvel,  the  product  of  67  years  experience  in  practical  farm  G3S®SISilCf  BlStlllftlCj 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine — makes  all  farm  job3  cheap  Cl'.C.Oil  Cine 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits.  va 

FRFF.  Simply  send  name  today-no  cost-no  obligation  7V7 fltolTh  0C0 
*  for  this  interesting  book.  _  Get  the  facts  about  en-  I  ’  if  I'd  -*•  tldod  A  DIKIIS 

gines— even  if  you  have  my  Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 


able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Thriftless  Coughing  Cow 

I  have  a  cow,  about  five  years  old, 
which  keeps  in  poor  flesh ;  hair  is  rather 
rough,  and  coughs  considerably.  She  has 
passed  two  clean  tuberc  lin  tests  within 
a  year,  and  a  local  veterinarian  says  he 
could  find  no  sign  of  that  disease.  She 
is  going  dry  now,  but  has  milked  well, 
and  has  a  good  appetite,  but  I  cannot 
feed  a  lot  of  grain,  without  causing  her 
udder  to  swell  some.  Can  you  advise 
any  treatment?  c.  e.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  cow 
may,  possibly,  be  so  thoroughly  satui’ated 
with  the  toxins  (poisons)  of  tuberculosis 
that  she  fails  to  react  to  tuberculin  in¬ 
jected  under  the  skin.  That  is  the  oldest 
method  of  tuberculin  testing  and  is  called 
the  subcutaneous  or  thermal  test.  When 
tuberculin  is  to  be  injected  in  that  way 
three  preliminary  temperatures  are  taken 
with  a  clinical  thermometer,  to  determine 
the  normal  temperature ;  then  the  tuber¬ 
culin  is  injected  at  night.  Next  day  start¬ 
ing  at  6  A.  M.  the  temperature  is  taken 
at  intervals  of  two  hours  until  noon  or 
until  the  temperature  returns  to  normal 
if  it  has  risen  above  the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  determined  before  injecting  tubercu¬ 
lin.  A  reaction  consists  in  a  rise  of  two 
degrees  or  more  above  normal,  or  a  rise  to 
3.8  degrees  F.  occuring  gradually  and  as 
gradually  returning  to  normal,  in  a  “rain¬ 
bow  curve,”  as  it  is  called,  constitutes  a 
reaction. 

We  should  advise  you  to  have  the  cow 
retested  by  the  intradermie  and  ophthal¬ 
mic  methods  combined.  The  intradermie 
test  consists  in  an  injection  of  tuberculin 
[  directly  into  the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold 
at  the  root  of  the  tail.  No  temperatures 
need  be  taken  before  or  after  injecting 
the  tuberculin.  A  reaction  consists  in 
formation  of  a  swelling  at  the  point  of 
injection  of  the  tuberculin.  The  swelling 
may  either  be  pea-like  in  size  or  diffuse 
and  it  persists  for  72  hours  or  more.  The 
effect  of  the  injection  can,  however,  only 
■  be  interpreted  correctly  by  an  experienced 
|  qualified  veterinarian. 

In  the  ophthalmic  test  special  tubercu- 
j  lin,  in  disk  form  or  fluid,  is  placed  under 
the  upper  eyelid  of  one  eye.  A  reaction 
I  consists  in  formation  of  pus  in  the  treated 
eye,  while  the  other  eye  remains  normal. 

I  The  amount  of  discharge  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  interpreting  the  effect 
of  the  test.  In  some  instances  of  doubt 
j  all  three  tests  are  combined.  If  the  cow 
I  does  not  prove  to  be  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  it  may  be  that  she  has  traumatic 
pericarditis.  That  disease  is  caused  by  a 
|  swallowed  wire,  nail  or  other  sharp  object 
transfixing  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  the 
diaphragm  and  the  sac  of  the  heart.  In 
a  few  cases  of  the  sort,  taken  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  disease,  tapping  of  the  heart 
to  remove  the  surplus  liquid,  or  opening 
of  the  paunch  and  removal  of  the  lodged 
object,  has  proved  curative.  In  most 
cases,  however,  treatment  fails  and  the 
cow  dies  or  has  to  be  destroyed.  In  some 
cases  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  not 
discovered  until  time  of  slaughter,  but  in 
advanced  cases  a  veterinarian  can  cor- 
|  rectly  diagnose  the  ailment  by  noting  the 
I  pulse  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
|  heart. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  vet¬ 
erinarians  in  Europe  have  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dislodging  the  transfixing  sharp 
object  by  laying  the  cow  on  her  back, 
with  her  hind  parts  down  hill,  and  then 
trampling  the  abdomen  away  from  the 
sternum  or  breastbone.  We  are  taking  it 
as  granted  that  the  cow’s  mouth  has  been 
carefully  examined,  for  it  is  possible  that 
both  coughing  and  lack  of  thrift  or  loss 
of  flesh  may  be  caused  by  some  irregu¬ 
larity  or  disease  of  the  teeth,  or  by 
lodging  of  some  sharp  object  in  the 
tongue,  gums,  cheek  or  throat.  Such 
objects,  so  lodged,  are  usually  easy  to  re¬ 
move.  The  condition  of  the  udder  may  be 
incidental  to  other  disease  of  the  body 
or  it  is  possible  that  pus-absorption,  in 
a  case  of  streptococcic  mastitis  or  garget, 
might  cause  loss  of  flesh  and  even  the 
cough  mentioned.  That  would,  however, 
be  quite  rare.  Treatment  with  mastitis 
bacteria  might  be  worthwhile.  A.  S,  A. 
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_  — ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Dr. 
Clark’s  Purity  Strainer.  He’ll  tell  you 
why  it’s  the  only  strainer  on  the  market 
guaranteed  to  remove  all  the  dirt  from 
milk  or  money  back.  He’ll  show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  clean  and  how  it  assures  your 
getting  better  grades  in  your  milk  tests. 
Take  one  home  with  you.  Strain  your 
milk  with  your  present  strainer  then 
strain  the  same  milk  through  the  Purity, 
You’ll  quickly  see 


pm, 


what  we  mean 
i  when  we  say  it 
1  removes  abso- 
,  lutely  all  the  dirt! 
Thousands  of  far¬ 
mers,  dairies,  and 
condensaries  such 
as  Borden’s,  Van  Camp’s,  Carnation  and 
Mohawk  use  the  Purity  Strainer.  They 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances;  neither  can 
you! 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  to 

us  direct  for 
literature; 
sizes; 
prices, 
and  give 
dealer's 
name. 

Purity 
Stamp¬ 
ing  Co. 

Dept.  A, 
Battle  Cr  ‘ 


Deep  Fire  Box 
Sawmill  Rig 

This  boiler  has  a  longer  and  deeper  fire 
box  than  any  similar  type.  Large  heat¬ 
ing  surface.  Therefore  easy  and  quick 
steamer.  Has  two  fire  doors.  High  pres¬ 
sure  and  steams  on  any  offal  found  around 
a  sawmill.  Delivers  a  steady  stream  of 
dependable  power. 

Read  Bulletin  426  and  learn  why 
it  delivers  such  dependable 
power.  Also  ask  about  the  “Slab 
Burner”  and  our  standard  Loco¬ 
motive  Rig.  We  ulso  build  saw¬ 
mills,  threshers  and  hay  balers 
suitable  for  your  present  power. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  430  YORK.  PA. 
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c  a  Day  < 

per  Cow 


on  a  herd  of  16  cows 

Pays  for  this 

Model  H  pggg 

Milker 

You  pay  us  noth¬ 
ing  until  AFTER 
thorough  trial  on 
your  own  cows. 

Then,  only  $5 — 
and'eight 
months  to  pay 
the  balance! — 

3c  per  day  as  stated  and  after 
it’s  paid  for,  the  upkeep  on  this  * 
simple  machine  is  almost  nothin gT" 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers.  No  pails,  no  pulsator,  no 
pipe  lines— nothing  to  install.  Portable — wheel  it  in 
and  start  milking— not  a  cent  of  installation  expense. 
Your  choice  of  hand,  engine  or  electric  power. 

Special  Offer  now — right  now  (only  in  territories 
where  we  have  no  salesman, or  agent)  free  trial,  rock 
bottom  price  direct.  Try  it  ana  you’ll  know  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  milker  _  m-. 

fer(irS^g!33o«i  Catalog  Free 

RiiFfmi  p^oro  Pn  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 

raurion  rage  uo.  Dept.  sssictucago,  Illinois 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Primary  Care  of  Milk  Goats 

I  have  a  pair  of  Swiss  goats,  does  that 
are  seven  months  old,  but  do  not  know 
anything  about  them.  How  old  should 
they  be  when  they  are  bred?  Should 
they  be  bred  in  Winter  months?  How 
long  after  they  are  bred  do  they  come 
in?  j.  H. 

Swiss  milk  goats  come  from  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland,  and  have  been  imported 
to  this  country  for  many  years,  the  most 
notable  importation  reaching  America  in 
1904.  They  are  brown  in  color  with 
white  stripes  extending  down  each  side 
of  the  face,  and  with  a  white  rump.  The 
legs  to  the  knees  are  also  white.  The 
animals  are  handsome  and  striking  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  at  a  distance  resemble  our 
native  deer.  These  goats  are  good  milk¬ 
ers,  and  are  the  most  numerous  of  any 
breed  in  the  United  States,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  milk  is  not  so  good  as  that 
of  the  Nubian,  which  gives  less,  but  far 
superior  in  butterfat.  Toggenberg  and 
Saanan  milk  goats  are  alike  in  the  yield 
and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  both  these 
breeds  are  spoken  of  as  “Swiss,”  the 
latter  are  pure  white ;  it  is  also  true  that 
in  Switzerland  there  are  many  other 
breeds  of  milk  goats,  though  very  few  of 
these  have  come  to  this  country. 

You  should  not  breed  your  young  does 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  months. 
Usually  Swiss  does  breed  only  in  the  Fall, 
that  is  during  the  cool  periods  after  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  although  sometimes  they  will 
breed  in  the  Summer,  though  not  so 
readily  as  Nubians,  which  habitually  mate 
at  all .  times  regardless  of  the  season. 
Young  animals  bred  before  they  reach 
maturity  are  always  small  and  under¬ 
sized,  which  accounts  largely  for  their 
lack  in  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the 
average  owner  expects  from  them.  Wait 
until  the  does  are  well  matured,  then 
mate  them  and  you  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  supply  of  milk. 

Five  months  must  elapse  between  the 
time  of  mating  and  arrival  of  the  new¬ 
born  kids. 

All  breeds  of  milk  goats  will  mate  very 
early  in  life ;  some  times  as  early  as  three 
months  of  age,  and  we  once  had  a  young 
Nubian  present  us  with  a  kid  when  she 
was  exactly  seven  months  and  four  days 
old.  If  you  are  keeping  a  buck  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  much  care  or  they 
will  get  together  and  the  does  become 
bred  long  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  In 
some  of  the  old  countries  there  is  very 
little  system  of  mating  and  breeding  milk 
goats,  which  accounts  largely  for  the 
small  animals  on  the  other  side.  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  developed  the  breeds  here 
may  well  boast  of  far  superior  animals, 
both  as  to  size  and  milking  yields. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  is  new  blood  to  improve  our 
own  herds,  as  those  already  here  are  now 
very  closely  bred.  Inbreeding  among 
goats  as  well  as  all  other  farm  stock 
may  well  be  practiced  by  the  experienced 
breeder  who  knows  the  system  to  follow, 
provided,  of  course,  he  does  not  carry  the 
line  too  far.  With  the  milk  goats,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Nubians,  we  have  long  since 
come  to  feel  the  urgent  need  of  new  im¬ 
portations,  but  at  this  time  we  are  told 
that  none  can  be  brought  in  on  account 
of  fear  of  contagious  diseases.  Crosses 
among  the  Swiss  and  Nubian  breeds  are 
quite  common,  and  this  cross  produces  a 
fine  animal  which  gives  a  good  quantity, 
and  of  good  quality ;  this  is  the  ideal 
milker  for  the  small  family  who  only 
keeps  one  or  two  goats  to  supply  milk  for 
the  household. 

Feed  young  animals  generously  oats, 
cracked  corn,  bran  and  the  ordinary  dairy 
rations  are  all  good  for  milk  goats,  and  as 
for  hay,  they  will  eat  anything  that  a 
sheep  will,  and  in  Summer  browse  in¬ 
stead  of  graze.  Goats  of  all  breeds  are 
most  excellent  for  cleaning  land  of 
brush  and  are  becoming  very  popular  for 
this  purpose.  willet  randall. 


New  England  Bounty  on 
Bears 

Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  the  New 
England  States  pay  a  bounty  on  bears? 
If  so,  how  much  is  said  bounty  and  how 
may  it  be  obtained?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  carcass  and  skin  of  a  bear? 

D.  R.  G. 

Vermont  pays  no  bounty  and  there  is 
no  closed  season  on  bear.  The  carcass 
and  skin  belongs  to  the  person  who  takes 
the  animal,  either  by  trapping  or  hunt¬ 


ing.  A  bear  carcass  will  sell  for  about 
8c.  per  lb.  dressed  weight  in  the  market, 
and  the  skin  will  bring  an  average  of  .$12. 

Vermont.  linus  leavens. 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Under  the  present  law  there  is  no 
bounty  on  bears  in  this  State,  the  bounty 
law  having  been  repealed  by  the  last 
Legislature.  Formerly  there  were  two 
bounties  paid,  $5  for  bears  killed  in  all 
except  two  counties,  and  $10  on  bears 
killed  in  those  counties.  Inasmuch  as 
bears  are  eagerly  sought  by  our  visiting 
sportsmen,  the  Legislature  of  1925  de¬ 
cided  to  repeal  the  bounty  law,  so  as  to 
give  the  bear  some  protection.  The  orig¬ 
inal  proposition  was  to  place  a  close  sea¬ 
son  on  them,  the  same  as  on  other  pro¬ 
tected  fur-bearing  animals,  but  the  Leg¬ 
islature  would  not  consent  to  this,  but 
did  repeal  the  bounty.  The  reason  of  the 
bounty  being  originally  placed  on  bears 
in  Maine  was  on  the  claim  that  they  de¬ 
stroyed  many  sheep.  Under  the  former 
law,  the  claimant  was  obliged  to  present 
skin  to  the  municipal  officers  of  his  town. 
The  officers  removed  the  nose  from  the 
skin  and  destroyed  it,  paid  the  claim,  sent 
it  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  were  reim¬ 
bursed.  These  claims  were  never  audited 
by  this  department.  The  carcass  and  skin 
of  course  belonged  to  the  party  who  killed 
the  bear. 

The  value  of  bear  skins  varies.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  demand  for  nice 
bear  skins  for  rugs,  there  is  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sale.  One  of  our  leading  fur 
buyers  told  me  yesterday  that  bear  skins 
had  been  sold  this  year  from  $1  to  $10. 
The  $10  skins  were  those  with  the  head 
left  thereon  to  be  tanned  and  made  into 
rugs.  You  see  from  the  above  that  there 
is  not  much  demand  for  skins  except  for 
rugs  at  the  present  time. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  INLAND 

Maine.  fisheries  and  game. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  pays  a 
bounty  of  $5  on  black  bear.  The  person 
or  persons  securing  one  of  these  animals 
takes  same  to  selectmen  and  thereby  es¬ 
tablish  proof  of  the  killing,  thereupon 
said  skin  is  marked  in  such  a  way  so  that 
this  bounty  will  not  be  paid  again,  and 
the  skin  or  carcass  of  this  animal  given 
to  the  person  killing  same. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  approximate 
value  of  a  hear  skin  is,  but  it  will  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of 
same  and  the  market  just  now.  I  should 
think  a  good  bear  skin  would  bring  $10 
or  $12.  MOTT  L.  BARTLETT, 

New  Hampshire.  Commissioner. 


Bread  for  Poultry 

I  wish  advice  about  feeding  bread  and 
laying  mash  to  hens  that  are  getting  over 
the  molt  and  not  laying.  E.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Stale  bread,  if  not  musty  or  moldy,  is 
a  suitable  food  for  hens.  It  is  what  is 
called  a  low  protein  food,  being  of  a  fat¬ 
tening,  rather  than  egg-producing,  nature, 
like  corn  and  wheat,  and  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  high  protein  mashes 
containing  milk  or  meat  scrap.  Yes, 
molting  hens  need  the  protein  of  laying 
mashes,  as  the  production  of  feathers  re¬ 
quires  this  element  in  the  food,  but  they 
do  not  need  as  much  as  when  laying  well 
and  the  proportion  of  whole  grains  in  the 
day’s  ration  should  be  greater.  Feed 
more  corn  and  other  whole  grains  during 
the  molting  period  but  do  not  discontinue 


the  mash.  m.  b.  d. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 


Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85 @  .90 

Gathered  . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .65 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cranberries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Grapes,  lb . 20(7?)  .30 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb .  .03 @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03  @  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 10 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 25@  .35 

Cauliflower,  head . 25  @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Spinach,  lb . 08  @  .10 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  35c  to  $1.25 ;  box  ; 
$1.75  to  $2.75  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3 
bbl ;  McIntosh  Red,  $1  to  82.75  box ; 
odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to 
$2.50  bbl ;  southern  varieties,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  Nexv  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.90  to  $6; 
fair  to  good,  $5.80  to  $5.90;  California 
small  white,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  yellow  eyes, 
choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  California  lima 
beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  native  green  peas, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  Canada,  $6.50  to  $7; 


splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  51  to  oiy2c;  firsts, 
46  to  50c ;  seconds,  41  to  45c ;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  48  to  49c ;  firsts,  45  to  48c ;  seconds, 
43%  to  44 %c. 

Eggs.- — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
54  to  55c ;  mixed  colors,  53  to  54c ;  white 
extras,  51  to  52c ;  eastern  extras,  48  to 
50c ;  western  extras,  48  to  50c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  45  to  47c;  firsts,  43  to  45c; 
seconds,  38  to  41c ;  refrigerator  extras, 
firsts,  38  to  39c;  firsts,  36  to  37%c;  sec¬ 
onds,  34  to  35 y2c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
half  bbl  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.75 
to  $4  box  ;  lemons,  $3  to  $5.75  box ;  or¬ 
anges,  California  navels,  $3  to  $6  box ; 
FJorida,  $3.50  to  $6.15  box ;  strawberries, 
75c  to  $1  box ;  tangerines,  $1.65  to  $4 
half  box. 

Say  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy.  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover,  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $30 ;  oat  straw,  $14  to 
$15.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $34  to  $35 ;  middlings,  $35.50 
to  $40 ;  mixed  feed,  $36  to  $39.50 ;  red 
dog,  $45.50  to  $46 ;  gluten  feed,  $35.50 ; 
gluten  meal,  $46.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $36 ; 
stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $33  to  $37 ;  linseed  meal, 
$47.25  to  $49.25. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $2.25  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.90  to 
$3  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.15 
to  $1.25  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c:  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c; 
small,  23  to  30c ;  western  dry  packed 
fowl,  fancy  large,  31  to  33c ;  medium,  26 
to  28c ;  small,  24  to  25c ;  stags,  21  to  24c ; 
broilers,  32  to  35e ;  young  turkeys,  fancy, 
45  to  50c ;  medium,  25  to  35c ;  old  toms, 
38  to  42c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  28  to 
29c ;  small  fowl,  20  to  22c ;  roasting 
chickens,  25  to  26c ;  chickens,  20  to  22c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green,  $3  to  $4.50 
bskt. ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.40  box ;  cabbage, 
$3  to  $3.50  crate ;  celery,  white,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  box  ;  pascal,  $2  to  $4 ;  cucumbers, 
No.  1,  $10  to  $15;  No.  2,  $3  to  $4  box; 
lettuce,  25  to  65c  box ;  iceberg,  50c  to 
$2.50  crate ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.35  box ; 
radishes,  hothouse,  $1.75  to  $2.50  box ; 
spinach.  50c  to  $1  bskt;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  2%  to  4%c  lb. ;  marrow,  $2.50  to 
$4  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  20  to  55c 
lb. ;  turnips,  75c  to  $1.15  box. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine 
clothing,  38  to  39c ;  half  blood  strictly 
combing,  45c;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to 
39c ;  quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  44 
to  45c. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Jan.  19-20. — Swine,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 
extension  sale  at  annual  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg.  Following 
are  the  sale  times  of  the  various  breeds  : 
Berkshires,  9  A.  M.,  Jan.  19;  Poland 
Chinas,  12:30  P.  M.,  Jan.  19;  Chester 
Whites,  3  P.  M.,  Jan.  19;  Durocs,  9:30 
A.  M.,  Jan.  29. 

May  7. — Guernseys.  First  annual  sale, 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


1  - 

GUERNSEYS 

1 

I  _ A  J _ .  . 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PR£6D  $2,400  F0RsaX!CK 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925— 2,153  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oAiRY  FJI8MSi  >2  ,  pkn,  _  p. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  Inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Glinwick  Farm,  Cortland, 

bull  calves  and  heifer  calves  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Florham  Laddie  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  herd. 


Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS  SSi 

ers’  prices.  BOCK  SPRIN  u  FARM,  Rockville,  Md. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $5.00  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old 
$6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present’ 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  IX  on  approval.  If  pi^s 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
hill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Ref.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


SALES 


BREEDS 


30  Head  Bred  Sows  of  Each  Breed 

Berkshires— 9.00  A.M.  Poland  Chinas— 12.30  P.M. 

Chester  Whites— 3  P.M.— JANUARY  19 
Durocs— 9.30  A.M.-JANUARY  20 

An  opportunity  to  buy  the  best  at  Public  Sale 
All  Sales  will  be  held  in  Duco  Building 
For  catalogs,  address  Cameron  Street 
S.  R.  ZUG,  Chambersburg,  Pa,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Name  the  breed) 

Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
...  ,  ,,  ^  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


TDUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
J ^ UDVV/O  ing.  A]1  ag0S  for  8a|0i 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  farrow  in  March 
and  April.  ‘  *  ‘  T,%’  »■  -  —  —  — 


.  _  _  laiiuiY  XU  iuaixu 

ALLEN  II,  POST,  Eneenore,  N,  Y, 


CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOUPLAM)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa-’ 


CHESHIRE  Thf“  <lualitV  hi'-  for  the  Eastern  farm. 
unfcjmnca  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service;  50  Spring  pigs 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios’ 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excen-’ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMMADIX’E  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dntchess  Co  %  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr! 


RFRK^HTRFGi  ?vith  pize  and  type.  Service 
LJAAAAA. J  boars,  spring  gilts  and  fall 
pigs,  either  sex.  .1  no*  C.  Dream,  Gettysburg,  l'a. 


FOR  *nAI  F  Unve-bred  Summer  Q|pn 
,  'Ak  OrtLE,  and  Fall  Hampshire  r  I  vlw 

from  prize-winning  stock;  weight  50  to  100  lbs.  Prices 

$-0  up.  Some  fine  bargains.  PHILIP  B.  ROAMS,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


^YllW^P.L  C.  BO  ARS  cTr a'n'd 

Strain.  Weight  100  to  125  each,  price  $25 
Bred  registered  sows,  $35.  VERNON  LAFLER.  Middlesex,  N.  v! 


Air  Big  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  ea.;  easy  feed- 
V.  A*  V.  el's,  quick  growers.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Kalis,  X.  Y. 


DOGS 


‘‘YOU  NFFD  HFi  P”  You  mi'k  cows  730 

V  1,VU  l,,  ,ntLr  tlmes  iu  1927'  buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 

??^S.thAS..R"1.1™ei;N,?atuJ'al  heeler  from  proven  workers 

GEO.  BOORMAN  -  .  MARATHON,  N  Y 


Notice!  Notice! 

.  '  ,  - - .  j  ------  o  1110s.  lor  m 

laying  pullets.  Female  police.  15  laying  pullets,  Airedales 
3  months,  lo  laying  pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass 


Poultryineii  pSfcJTm”?1?"® 


COLLIE  PUPS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
,  „  „  ~  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Enreka  Kennels, Box  358H,  West  Chester,  Penna 


fiflflip  P  I!  n  n  i  P  C  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
UOIlie  rUppieSci.OTEItXOOK  KKXXELS.Chamhersburr? Pa! 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

»  kind.  Also  K ox  Terriers.  HFI  snH  BROS..  Grove  City?  Pa 


PEDIGREED  POLICE  PUPPIES  Line  bred  from 

rr  /\|  Allrxr  ■  r-  r- 


E.  CLAUDE  JONES 


imported  stock 

HILLSDALE.  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES  The  all  around  dog.  All  ages.  Will  ship 

HinLUHLCg  c.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y 


CHOW  CHOW  PUPPIES  g~  “«,.b£5 

registered  stock.  SENTRY  A.  BLEY,  Eden,  N  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Ho»s 
fetook  of  all  ages  for  sale  **  * 

DELAWARE  LAND  S  DEVELOPMENT  CO  Mortonville  Pa 


CATTLE 


Carload  Grade  Guernseys,  Fresh 
or  Springers.  Carload  Grade  Hol- 
steins,  Fresh  or  Springers.  All 
Cows  young  and  T  B  t, 

GF.O,  11.  HAULER  HECK,  Tel.  Hudson  l4-F-g|.  ATHENS.  N.  Y 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  yearlings,  bull 

good,  $125  each.  Pair  bull  calves,  $50  each^hey  aue^l! 


T0GGENBURG  GOATS 


BUCKS 

_  and 

Naturally  hornless.  Registered.  Must  be  sold.  A°o°New 
Zealand  Red  Rabbits.  N.  D.  YOUNG,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 


BUY  COWS  Vermont’s  cleanest 

w»  O  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings. 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers  g  ’ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,'  VERMONT 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Give  price,  quantity  and  size. 


J.  R.  HASKIN 


WATERFORD,  CONN. 


SHEEP 


] 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

a  f  e  7  J! U 1  ’f r, E "'e s-  Offering  for  sale  at  this  time  a  few 
good  blooded  ewes  bred  to  Ward  well  <fc  McKerrow  Rams 

FDGEWOnD  FARMS  C.  S.  Chord.  8  Son  BALDWINSVIUE  N  y‘ 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur.  Del. 


W  ANTED  LOT  OF  ,0°  OR  200  ewes 

1  ”  1  W  or  EWE  LAMBS. 

Withm  day’s  journey  of  Philadelphia.  Full  particulars 
C.  H.  COATES.  Honeybrook,  Route  No.  X,  Cheater  Co  ,  Pa 


BLACK  FACED  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

Prize  flock  of  13  ewes  and  one  ram.  Direct  decendents'of 
latest  importations.  No  better  in  U.  S.  Rare  offer — sale 
entire  only.  Willet  Randall,  The  Ark.  North  Creek.  N  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  18  months,  “Iroquois 
Nails  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmerglen  Farms  No.  1453 
uam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  1.  GRANT  FORBES,  Manhuset.  L.  I. 
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Handling  Meats 


Guaranteed  way 

to  make  dairying  pay 

YOU  give  your  cows  good  feed,  good  care  and 
good  quarters.  You  invest  considerable  money 
which  you  expect  to  return  you  a  profit  in  milk 
and  cream. 

Are  you  getting  all  the  milk  your  feed  and  care 
justify?  Are  your  cows  giving  good  returns  on 
your  investment? 

What  makes  a  good  milker? 

No  cow  can  do  her  dead-level  best  unless  her 
health,  appetite,  digestion  and  elimination  are 
right.  These  four  things  are  important  above  all 
others.  That  is  why  simply  feeding  a  cow  and 
taking  good  care  of  her  are  not  enough  to  insure 
heavy  milk  production. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
keeps  cows  at  the  peak  of 
their  production 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  exactly  what  a 
cow  needs  to  enable  her  to  get  the  most  good  from  her 
feed — to  produce  the  most  milk. 

It  contains  laxatives  for  the  bowels  and  diuretics  for 
the  kidneys — because  proper  elimination  is  essential 
to  heavy  milk  production.  It  contains  tonics  that  in¬ 
crease  appetite  and  correctives  to  promote  digestion. 

For  the  more  a  cow  eats  the  more  raw  material  she  has 
to  convert  into  milk — provided  her  digestion  functions 
thoroughly. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  especially  rich  in 
minerals,  valuable  essentials  in  the  diet  of  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  animals.  It  embodies  calcium  carbonate,  itself 
an  important  constituent  of  milk.  Calcium  phosphate, 
a  bone  and  tissue  builder.  Potassium  iodide,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  glands.  It 
prevents  calves  being  born  with  goiter  and  contributes 
materially  to  stronger,  healthier  offspring. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  real  health  in¬ 
surance  for  the  dairy  herd.  It  materially  reduces  the 
losses  resulting  from  garget,  retained  afterbirth,  metritis 
and  in  getting  the  cow  again  in  calf. 

We  guarantee  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  will  pay  you  a  real  cash  profit 

This  is  our  unqualified  offer:  Get  a  supply  of  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  from  your  dealer  —  25 
pounds  for  every  5  cows.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  for 
thirty  days  to  prove  its  worth. 

Notice  how  it  whets  the  appetite !  See  them  consume 
their  ration  with  a  relish.  No  going  off  feed — that 
means  you  will  get  a  greater  and  a  more  even  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  does  not  pay  you, 
and  pay  you  well,  return  the  empty  container  to  the 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  He  will  gladly  refund  it 
for  he  knows  that  we  will  reimburse  him  without  question. 

This  is  the  strongest,  fairest  guarantee  ever  made  oii 
any  product.  You  can  be  sure  that  we  could  never 
afford  to  give  it  if  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  did  not  produce 
real  cash-money  results  that  you,  yourself,  ean  see. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved! 


Maryland  Butchering  Days 

December  is  the  big  butchering  month 
in  our  Maryland  county.  Here  it  is 
practically  the  ouly  survival  of  the  old- 
time  “get-together  and  work”  idea.  Even 
it  is  rather  exclusive,  only  one’s  very  inti¬ 
mate  friends  and  relatives  being  asked. 
The  same  crowd  meets  at  the  same  places 
for  possibly  20  years.  There  is  always 
a  head  butcher.  Pie  is  the  only  outsider, 
and  is  usually  a  neighbor  who  has  a 
skill  for  killing  animals.  Before  prohi¬ 
bition,  even  the  dryest  and  most  strait¬ 
laced  people  had  whisky  for  the  head 
butcher.  It  was  supposed  to  make  his 
hand  steadier,  and  he  invariably  expected 
it. 

The  butchering  dinners  are  like  old 
stories  of  colonial  times.  The  writer  can 
remember  one  butchering  dinner  (only 
better  than  the  others  because  the  cook¬ 
ing  was  done  by  an  artist  and  the  table 
looked  attractive)  in  which  the  following 
foods  were  served : 

Spare  ribs,  guinea,  roast  chicken,  dried 
Lima  beans,  mashed  potatoes,  dried  corn, 
turnips,  cole  slaw,  celery,  preserves,  jelly, 
pickles,  canned  peaches,  two  kinds  of 
pie  and  two  kinds  of  cake.  That  is  really 
a  conventional  menu  for  a  butchering 
dinner.  The  number  of  guests  vary ;  I 
have  known  as  many  as  30,  and  as  few  as 
eight,  to  be  asked.  Anyone  who  is  in¬ 
vited  accepts  but  doesn’t  always  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  return  the  compliment.  It  real¬ 
ly  is  a  compliment,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  one  man  or  woman  might  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  efficient  in  that  line,  and  for 
that  reason  be  abnormally  popular  at 
butchering  time. 

Women  here  dry  a  great  deal  of  corn 
rather  than  can  it.  The  flavor  is  much 
more  pleasing.  It  is  always  the  dried 
corn  which  they  serve  on  special  oc¬ 
casions,  rather  than  the  canned.  A  very 
few  of  the  older  women,  none  under  50, 
still  have  quilting  parties.  I  hear  of 
about  one  a  year.  They,  also,  are  exclu¬ 
sive.  In  this  case,  however,  skilled  work¬ 
manship  is  to  affect  one’s  standing.  I 
met  a  lady  on  the  road  not  long  ago  and 
exclaimed,  “Why,  isn’t  your  sister.^  Mrs. 
M,  having  a  quilting  today?  Didn’t  you 
go?” 

She  laughed,  “Mary  never  asks  me  to  a 
quilting.  She  doesn’t  like  my  long 
stitches.” 

I  don’t  believe  many  young  women 
here  bother  to  make  quilts.  They  like 
blankets  better.  B.  p. 


“This  Little  Pig” 


Yes,  this  little  pig  staid  home  when  all 
the  rest  went  to  market  at  “hog-killing 
time,”  and  because  he  was  little,  and 
succulent,  and  delicately  streaked  with 
rosy  fat,  and  because  the  farmer’s  wife 
had  an  adventurous  spirit,  the  pork  was 
served  up  in  ways  that  boasted  the  charm 
of  novelty.  “Near  ’possum,”  for  instance, 
if  you’ve  never  tasted  it,  you  can’t  know 
how  good  it  is : 

Near  ’Possum. — Three  pounds  of  fresh 
pork,  a  “cheap”  cut,  not  too  lean,  two 
cups  dry  bread  crumbs,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
or  one  whole  egg.  Put  the  pork  through 
the  meat  chopper,  seasoning  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  parsley,  onion  and  poultry 
seasoning,  with  pepper  to  taste ;  soften 
the  bread  crumbs  with  hot  milk,  squeeze 
dry  and  combine  with  the  meat,  adding 
beaten  yolks  and  two  teaspoons  of  salt. 
Shape  in  a  loaf,  lay  in  large  baking  pan 
and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven, 
basting  occasionally  with  the  fat  in  the 
pans  and  a  little  hot  water.  Then  sur¬ 
round  it  with  parboiled  peeled  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  bake  45  minutes  longer,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  basting  as  required. 

Moiey.  —  We  suppose  this  takes  its 
name  from  the  wild  garlic  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  good  dish,  and  conveniently  cooked 
in  the  “fireless.”  Two  pounds  fat  pork 
chops,  one  quart  of  tomatoes,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  sliced  tart  apples,  one  onion, 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste.  Dice 
the  chops  and  the  onion,  and  brown  light¬ 
ly.  Add  the  sliced  tomatoes  and  season¬ 
ing,  place  in  a  covered  dish,  and  simmer 
or  bake  at  low  heat  for  three  hours.  If 
apples  are  used,  a  very  little  water  will 
be  needed. 

Sausage  with  Yorkshire  pudding  is  new 
and  excellent.  Fry  10  sausages,  or  their 
equivalent  in  sliced  sausage,  very  lightly. 
Pour  off  the  fat,  arrange  them  in  a 
glass  or  earthen  baking  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  the  following  batter :  One  cup 
milk,  two  eggs,  beaten,  half  cup  flour, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  onion  juice  to  taste.  Beat  very 
thoroughly  with  wire  whisk  or  egg-beater. 
Bake  40  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  basting 
once  with  sausage  fat. 

The  family  bean  pot  will  serve  as  a 
casserole  to  bake  a  slice  of  smoked 
shoulder,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  “cot¬ 
tage  ham.”  Cut  in  convenient  portions. 
Add  four  carrots,  quartered  lengthwise, 
and  a  can  of  condensed  tomato  soup ; 
cover  and  bake  at  least  two  hours  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Sausage  rolls  are  delightfully  appetiz¬ 
ing  on  a  frosty  morning  or  evening. 
Prick,  fry  and  drain  small  sausages, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and  roll 
each  one  up  in  a  square  of  rich  biscuit 
dough,  pinching  the  ends  together.  Lay 
in  a  greased  pan,  brush  with  sausage  fat 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  ' 

Because  the  little  pig  was  young  and 
well  fed,  its  liver  was  quite  as  much  of 
a  delicacy  as  calf’s  liver.  It  was  ex¬ 


cellent  larded  with  strips  of  fat,  roasted, 
and  served  with  the  following  sauce 
which  is  also  a  standby  for  fried  sausage  : 

Celery  Sauce. — One  cup  of  celery  and 
one  onion,  minced,  one  pinit  of  tomatoes, 
cut  fine.  Season  with  salt  and  paprika, 
simmer  for  40  minutes,  add  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
which  should  be  arranged  on  a  deep  plat¬ 
ter  and  garnished  with  celery  tips. 

At  least  once,  of  course,  the  family 
must  be  treated  to  fried  liver,  but  it  was 
not,  as  'too  often  happens,  hard  or  dry, 
and  the  secret  lay  in  the  fact  that  when 
it  went,  well-floured  and  seasoned,  into 
the  pan  of  sputtering  fat,  a  quarter  cup 
of  hot  water  followed  it.  Cooking  slow¬ 
ly  and  turned  frequently  it  took  on  a 
rich  brown  as  the  water  evaporated,  and 
•was  just  appetizingly  crisped  before  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  a  parsley-decked  plat¬ 
ter. 

A  favorite  dish  of  the  farmer's  wife 
was  bacon  with  puff  balls — those  large 
curd-white  mushrooms  found  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  pastures.  The  bacon  was  crisped 
first,  and  reserved  for  a  garnish ;  then 
the  peeled  and  sliced  puffballs  were  del¬ 
icately  browned  in  the  hot  fat  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  squares  of  buttered  toast,  while 
a  sauce  was  made  by  combining  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  with  the  hot  fat  in  the 
pan,  and  adding  one  cup  of  tomato  pulp, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  one  teaspoon 
of  brown  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of 
kitchen  bouquet.  Mushrooms  from  the 
city  markets  respond  to  the  same  style  of 
■cookery. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  saus¬ 
ages— for  it’s  hard  to  leave  them  behind 
— a  dish  of  sweet  yellow  turnips,  par¬ 
boiled,  sliced  and  then  baked  under  a 
layer  of  sausages  never  went  begging. 
No  more  did  sausage  alternated  with 
layers  of  boiled  spaghetti,  moistened  with 
tomato  sauce  and  covered  with  buttered 
crumbs  before  baking.  But  best  of  all 
was  that  new-fangled  dish,  fried  sausage 
patties  served  on  rounds  of  canned  pine¬ 
apple. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  that  gives  a  particu¬ 
lar  Zest  to  a  slice  of  ham  baked  in  grape- 
juice  or  in  sweet  cider.  The  ham  should 
be  cut  about  2  in.  thick,  and  freshened, 
unless  recently  home-cured,  by  soaking  for 
several  hours  in  cold  water.  Place  in  a 
baking  pan  and  nearly  cover  with  the 
juice,  adding  a  teaspoon  of  brown  sugar, 
teaspoon  of  mustard  and  a  drop  of  oil  of 
cloves.  Cover  the  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Pork  needs  slow  cooking  and 
plenty  of  it.  Thicken  the  liquid  in  the 
pan  with  a  little  browned  flour,  and  pour 
it  over  the  ham  before  serving. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN. 


Two  Dried  Beef  Recipes 

Dried  Beef  Potpie. — Two  cups  flour, 
%  lb.  dried  beef,  washed  in  clear  cold 
water,  drained  and  ground  through  food 
chopper.  Mix  in  dry  flour  with  spoon, 
with  milk  reduced  with  water  enough  to 
have  a  thick  dough.  Droo  by  spoon  in 
boiling  water.  This  makes  six  fine  pot- 
pies. 

Dried  Beef  Omelet. — One  cup  ground 
dried  beef,  washed  first  in  clear  cold 
water,  and  drained.  Four  eggs  well  beat¬ 
en,  y2  cup  sweet  milk;  no  salt  required. 
Mix,  butter  frying-nan,  pour  in  pan,  bake 
in  oven  or  on  top  of  stove.  If  cooked  on 
top  of  stove  cover  it  until  it  is  set  firm. 

MRS.  C.  G. 


Meat  Pie 

Our  usual  meat  pie  is  made  of  beef 
bottom  round,  cut  into  pieces  as  for 
stewing.  Put  meat  in  a  saucepan,  sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  water  to 
cover,  and  then  stew  gently  until  tender. 
Sometimes  we  add  a  pork  chop,  cut  up, 
to  the  beef ;  this  makes  a  nice  rich  gravy. 
When  the  meat  is  done,  put  it  aside  to 
cool.  When  cold  put  in  a  deep  pie  dish 
with  sufficient  gravy,  cover  with  pie¬ 
crust,  and  bake  in  a’  quick  oven  till 
brown.  We  decorate  the  top  of  the  pie 
with  leaves  cut  out  of  the  piecrust,  with 
a  rose  in  the  center,  washing  it  over  with 
milk,  which  makes  it  brown  and  shiny. 
Such  a  pie  is  very  good  made  of  veal, 
with  a  little  chopped  ham  added,  served 
cold  ;  the  veal  gravy  makes  a  clear  jelly. 
The  piecrust  for  the  cold  meat  pie  should 
be  quite  rich. 

Meat  pies  are  often  made  with  pota¬ 
toes  added,  either  freshly  cooked  meat 
as  described  above,  or  cold  roast  meat. 
When  potatoes  are  used  they  should  be 
parboiled  and  sliced ;  an  onion  may  be 
cooked  with  them  and  sliced  also.  Cold 
roast  pork  makes  an  excellent  pie  of 
this  kind.  Enough  gravy  should  be  added 
to  moisten  it  well.  Many  housekeepers 
prefer  a  rich  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough  to  piecrust  for  covering  such  a 
pie. 

Another  savory  and  economical  meat 
pie  is  made  with  cold  cooked  meat,  cut 
into  neat  pieces  and  covered  with  gravy 
or  cooked  tomato,  well  seasoned.  A  crust 
of  mashed  potatoes  is  then  spread  over 
the  meat,  sprinkled  with  buttered  crumbs, 
and  then  baked  till  brown. 


Breathless  hunter:  “I  just  met  a 
big  bear  over  in  the  woods.”  Guide : 
“Did  you  give  him  both  barrels?”  “Both 
barrels !  I  let  him  have  the  whole  gun.” 
— Life. 
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Labor-Saving 
Dairy  Barns 


Money-Saving  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  Cow  Barn,  Poultry 
House,  Horse  Barn  or  Hog  House — if  you  are  thinking  of 
putting  in  Labor  Saving  Equipment  in  your  present  build¬ 
ings  *  or  installing  a  Ventilating  System —  by  all  means 
send  for  these  FREE  BOOKS  before  you  buy.  They  will 
show  you  how  to  save  a  lot  of  money  and  help  you  get  started  right. 

Get  the  Latest  Ideas 

How  to  get  the  most  in  farm  buildings  for  the  least  money  is  a  subject 
Jamesway  has  specialized  in  for  years.  How  you  can  benefit  by  these 
money-saving,  money-making  plans  is  told  in  these  Books.  Get  the 
latest  ideas — benefit  by  this  actual  experience  and  thus  avoid  costly, 
annoying  mistakes.  Profit  by  the  short  cuts  and  save  money.  These 
Books  tell  you  how. 

It  took  years  of  experience  to  gain  the  knowledge  found  only  in  these 
practical  Books.  Over  300  illustrations  of  Cow  and  Horse  Barns, 
Poultry  and  Hog  Houses — pictures  of  the  best  farm  buildings  in  the 
land.  Two  Books  packed  full  of  valuable  information — send  for  one  or 
both  today. 

Jamesway  Costs  Less 

By  all  means  let  us  send  you  proof  that  Jamesway  Costs  Less — that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  and  continue  to  make  mor.ey  for  you 
year  after  year.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  man  who  wants  -a  start 
in  a  small  way  and  the  RIGHT  way.  There’s  nothing  better. 

These  Books  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Cups  and 
Carriers  for  Cow  Bams — Hay  Racks,  Grain  Boxes  for  Horse  Bams — • 
Heated  Waterers,  Mash  Feeders,  Brooder  Stoves  for  Poultry  Men — a 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  for  cows,  horses,  hogs  or  hens  at 
prices  that  will  save  and  make  you  money. 

Helpful  Aids  for  Those  Who  Build 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  helpful  aids  found  in  these  books  for 
those  who  expect  to  build  or  remodel: 

■—What  is  the  best  wall  material 
—-What  is  the  best  floor  material 
—How  to  pick  the  right  equipment 
—Why  walls  and  ceilings  get  wet 
—80  pages  of  Ventilation  facts 

are  the  two  most  vital  factors  in 


—How  to  save  on  materials  and  labor 
—Why  specifications  get  lowest  bid 
—Why  planning  on  paper  saves  money 
—7  essentials  of  farm  buildings 
—How  to  arrange  equipment 

Why  wall  construction  and  heat  loss 
farm  building  construction. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 
To  Office  Nearest  You 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are 
interested  in  and  we  will  send  the  books  you  want  and 
full  particulars  of  Jamesway  Service.  We  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  concern  in  the  country  specializing  in  Farm 
Building  Plans,  Equipment  and  Ventilation  for  Cow  Hog 
and  Hen  Farmers.  We  have  saved  money  for  thousands 
of  farmers  and  we  can  save  money  for  you,  too.  Don’t 
build  or  remodel  until  you  get  these  valuable  books. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 

F  t.  Atkinson,  Wis. -Elmir  a,  N.T. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  Jamesway 
Costs  Less 

Our  extensive  experience  in  designing 
and  building  equipment  for  Cow  and 
Horse  Bams,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses, 
enables  us  to  build  BETTER  de¬ 
signed — MORE  practical — LONGER 
lasting — MORE  Sanitary  equipment 
for  the  Cow,  the  Horse,  the  Hog  and 
the  Hen.  Being  so  much  better  made, 
they  last  much  longer ;  being  BETTER 
designed,  they  do  the  work  better — 
save  you  time  and  labor  and  give 
more  comfort  to  your  animals.  James¬ 
way  Equipment  Costs  Less  because  it 
lasts  longer  and  does  the  work  so 
much  better. 


“I  have  been  looking  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  a  word  that  will  ex¬ 
press  what  1  think  of  Jamesway, 
‘ perfect ’  approaches  it.  This  lit¬ 
tle  paper  is  not  large  enough  to 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my 
outfit.”  John  B.  Scott,  Pittsford, 
Michigan. 

“Not  only  did  your  cups  pay  for 
the  equipment  but  they  put  a  few 
dollars  away  every  week  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  checks.  1  can’t  say 
enough  for  the  Jamesway.” 

John  Signer,  Monroe,  Wisconsin 

”1  have  used  the  Jamesway  for 
nine  years.  After  nine  years  of 
service  they  have  done  what  I 
expected  and  I  know  they  will  be 
here  for  nine  years  more.” 

Fred  Warnberg,  Rush  City,  Minn. 

“I  ordered  Jamesway  in  1915 — 
lost  everything  by  fire  in  1918  and 
have  Jamesway  again  and  like 
them  best  of  all.”  Paul  Lytinen, 
Cloquet,  Minn. 

“Jamesway  is  the  most  depend¬ 
able  labor  saving  device  1  have  on 
the  farm  so  far.”  Alex  Turick, 
Anamoose,  N.  Dak. 

“Just  a  word  in  regard  to  our 
stanchions  purchased  in  1909 — 
they  are  as  good  as  new  and  have 
given  good  satisfaction.”  W.  E. 
Rabe,  Oakdale,  Wrs. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  643 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Bam 

□  Horse  Bara  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


R.  F.  D. 
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A  Talk  About  Sheep 

How  much  ground  feed  do  3rou  give 
daily?  How  old  do  you  keep  ewes,  and 
what  per  cent  of  lambs  do  you  get?  Are 
you  bothered  with  stomach  worms?  What 
breed  have  you  'found  the  best  to  keep? 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  w-  A- 

Feed  does  not  need  grinding  for  sheep. 
They  carry  their  own  mill  burrs  which 
continue  good  enough  even  after  old  age 
has  taken  all  the  front  teeth.  Lambs  two 
months  old  would  rather  have  corn  ker¬ 
nels  than  cornmeal.  Besides,  mastication, 
with  the  saliva  flow,  is  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  of  digestion.  We  and  sheep  also 
like  what  we  have  to  work  for,  and  corn 
in  the  fodder  is  the  best  way  to  feed  it. 
That  holds  for  full  mouths.  Sheep  never 
are  so  merry  as  when  searching  for  the 
ears  and  tearing  the  husks  off.  Feeding 
corn  that  way  should  have  dry  or  frozen 
ground.  Snow  unless  deep  will  not  hide 
the  grains.  We  use  a  little  bran  and 
oilmeal  sometimes  for  a  relish,  but  no 
feed  is  as  good  as  home-grown  is. 

It  will  pay  to  keep  ewes  as  long  as 
the  clip  does  not  shrink,  and  they  grow 
good  lambs.  Lambs  will  be  all  right  after 
the  wool  has  begun  to  fail.  Well-kept 
ewes,  if  full  blood,  will  raise  eight  or  10 
single  lambs,  but  what  is  the  use  of 
keeping  them  the  limit?  A  flock  should 
increase  in  size  and  form  of  body,  and  in 
growth  of  better  wool.  The  best  plan  is 
to  cull  vigorously,  and  replace  with  bet¬ 
ter  young,  home-grown  ewes.  One  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  lambs  is  good,  and  it  is 
plenty  for  fine  ewes,  but  coarse  ones  may 
go  50  per  cent  above  that,  because  they 
are  larger  and  do  not  grow  so  much  wool 
for  their  surface. 

Stomach  worms  are  easily  handled, 
especially  if  the  sheep  are  pure  blood  and 
looked  after.  Put  powdered  blue  vitriol 
in  a  little  salt  sack,  or  thin,  cotton  rag, 
and  hang  it  in  water  the  night  before  you 
mean  to  dose  them.  Put  the  sheep  up 
the  evening  before  and  do  not  feed  but  a 
little.  Next  morning  do  not  feed  any, 
and  nothing  but  a  light  feed  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Two  ounces  in  a  gallon  of  water 
makes  the  solution,  and  a  two-ounce  bot¬ 
tle  full  for  a  fine  sheep,  or  a  three-ounce 
for  a  larger  one,  lambs  in  proportion,  and 
*  do  not  hold  the  heads  too  high  when  dos¬ 
ing.  Ours  get  theirs  in  the  late  Fall, 
and  the  lambs  at  weaning  time. 

Then  that  old  question  about  the  best 
breed.  There  is  no  best  because  they  are 
all  good,  and  fitted  for  the  man  or  the 
place  they  belong.  The  question  of  most 
importance  is  about  the  blood.  It  should 
be  pure  of  any  kind  a  man  keeps.  If 
what  he  has  is  not  pure,  he  should  decide 
an  ideal,  pure  flock  of  some  breed  and 
use  that  breed’s  registered  rams.  Then 
he  should  cull  out  until  about  the  fifth 
generation  and  continue  during  life.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  yields  pages  to 
officials  of  the  different  registry  breeders, 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  they  can  say 
about  each  breed.  They  are  like  the  boy 
so  foolish  about  his  girl  that  his  father 
warned  him  that  love  is  blind.  The  boy 
replied,  “Dad,  that  don’t  work.  I  can 
see  a  whole  lot  more  in  that  girl  than 
you  can.”  That  magnified  vision  results 
in  better  sheep.  They  have  something 
among  people  in  England  that  we  do  not 
understand,  called  “blue  blood.”  We  can 
understand  it  in  their  animals,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  good  is  that  they 
Like  them  as  the  boy  did  his  girl.  Here 
we  look  more  to  the  nearest  dollar,  and 
more  than  half  the  sheep  are  mongrels 
and  nondescript.  What  we  want  here,  or 
properly  what  we  need,  is  an  aristocracy 
in  sheep,  every  flock  pure  breed.  Then 
we  will  be  proud  of  them,  and  free  from 
ailments  that  afflict  ours  now. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Feeding  to  Prevent  Molting 

In  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
an  article  of  mine  entitled,  “Feeding  to 
Prevent  Molt,”  was  printed.  _  Since  this 
article  appeared  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  of  inquiry.  One  letter 
from  a  Rockland  County  man  is  a  typical 

one.  He  says:  .  _  _  ^  -v 

“Your  recent  article  m  The  R.  JN.-x. 
attracted  my  attention.  You  say  you 
can  prevent  the  molt  that  occurs  m  the 
case  of  pullets  by  certain  feeding  prac¬ 
tices.  This  interests  me  very  much,  since 


we  are  at  present  experiencing  a  molt  in 
April  1  hatched  birds.  These  pullets  were 
fed  most  liberally  on  grain,  both  during 
the  growing  period  and  after  placing 
them  in  laying  quarters.  Cornmeal  was 
also  added  to  their  mash  to  keep  egg  pro¬ 
duction  within  reasonable  bounds,  yet, 
without,  they  have  gone  into  a  partial 
molt. 

“I  have  recently  been  looking  over  a 
bulletin  from  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  poultry  feeding  in  which 
it  is  said  that  as  the  pullets  used  in  the 
feeding  test  were  of  the  March  1  hatch  a 
molt  was  expected  in  the  Fall.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  indicate  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer  a  molt  is  inevitable  if 
the  pullets  are  March  (and  perhaps 
April)  hatched.  Do  you  consider  this 
true?  Or  do  you  think  March  hatched 
birds  can  be  carried  right  through  with¬ 
out  a  molt?” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  March  or  April 
pullets  to  molt.  This  man  fed  his  April- 
hatched  pullets  just  right  on  grain,  but 
he  did  not  feed  tliem  enough  animal  pro¬ 
tein  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  egg 
production.  The  pullets  should  have 
been  fed  liberally  of  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
2  lbs.  to  100  pullets,  or  4  lbs.,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  diluted  with  water  and  used  to  make 
a  wet  mash.  If  this  had  been  fed  to  the 
pullets,  all  they  would  eat,  once  a  day,  or 
twice,  if  necessary,  they  would  not  have 
stopped  laying  and  would  not  have  molt¬ 
ed.  If,  even  with  the  milk  added,  they 
still  showed  signs  of  dropping  off  in  egg 
production,  extra  meat  scrap  should  have 
been  added  to  the  mash  which  this  man 
was  feeding  at  the  rate  of  5  or  10  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.  of  mash.  It  is  best  to  start 
in  with  5  lbs.  for  a  couple  of  days  and, 


The  Sheep 

if  the  production  is  still  low,  add  5  lbs. 
more,  making  10  lbs.  of  meat  scrap  added 
to  50  lbs.  of  regular  mash.  This  special 
mixture  should  be  poured  into  the  troughs 
of  the  hoppers  so  that  all  the  pullets 
would  be  sure  to  eat  it. 

I  would  not  start  in  early  in  the  Fall 
with  this  extreme  ration,  but  I  would  al¬ 
ways  have  one  or  more  of  the  above 
propositions  in  reserve  to  be  used  at  the 
first  sign  of  slackening  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  or  in  consumption  of  mash.  The 
main  point  is  to  watch  the  consumption 
of  mash  daily,  and  the  egg  production. 
Count  the  eggs  in  each  pen.  If  the  birds 
are  not  eating  the  mash  well,  wet  the 
mash.  Reduce  the  amount  of  grain  in 
the  morning,  or  if  they  did  not  eat  well 
of  the  mash  the  day  before,  do  not  give 
them  any  scratch  grain  on  those  mornings 
when  they  have  not  eaten  the  proper 
amount  of  mash,  unless  it  is  a  cold  day 
and  they  need  the  grain  for  exercise. 

If  the  pullets  are  laying  50  per  cent 
and  they  are  eating  the  proper  quantity 
of  the  regular  mash,  do  not  crowd  them 
any  with  extra  milk  or  wet  mash,  but 
hold  these  in  reserve  to  use  at  the  first 
sign  of  slackening.  If  the  pullets  drop 
down  in  production  for  a  whole  week  it 
is  too  late ;  they  will  molt.  If  they  drop 
down  for  two  days,  consecutively,  go  after 
them.  The  extra  addition  of  meat  scrap 
probably  should  not  be  permanent,  but  is 
to  be  fed,  perhaps  for  a  week,  to  tide  the 
birds  over  a  possible  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Then,  if  they  are  laying  well,  grad¬ 
ually  get  them  back  on  their  regular  mix¬ 
ture,  so  that  there  is  always  something 
in  reserve  for  another  possible  drop  in 
production. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  the  first  zero 
days  come  on  one  should  be  prepared  to 
feed  the  mash  containing  the  extra  meat 
scrap,  just  described,  without  waiting  for 
any  decrease  in  the  egg  yield,  as  this  de¬ 
crease  is  sure  to  come  if  the  weather  re¬ 
mains  cold. 

The  program,  just  outlined,  is  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  heavy  feeding 
of  grain,  as  much  as  the  pullets  will  eat 
at  night.  They  must  absolutely  be  kept 
up  in  weight.  '  If  they  lose  weight  they 
will  soon  molt,  and  the  extra  protein  in 
the  mash  will  not  help  them.  It  is  nec¬ 


essary  to  keep  them  fat  and  gaining  in 
weight  in  order  to  keep  up  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  Fall  and  Winter. 

Whole  corn  added  to  the  grain  ration 
will  help  greatly  to  keep  up  the  weight. 
This  ration  is :  Whole  corn  two  parts, 
cracked  corn  two  parts,  wheat  two  parts, 
one  pint  cod  liver  oil  (unrefined  lias 
greater  value  and  is  much  cheaper)  mixed 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  grain.  Mix  only 
enough  for  one  w'eek’s  supply. 

Another  man  writes  me  that  he  housed 
his  April  hatched  pullets  on  Oct.  1,  when 
they  weighed  4  to  5  lbs.  each.  They  laid 
70  to  80  per  cent  for  a  month  and  then 
went  through  a  partial  molt.  This  man 
should  have  kept  down  the  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  to  at  least  50  or  60  per  cent  by 
feeding  heavily  on  scratch  grain  even  in 
the  mornings  if  necessary  to  do  so.  This 
is  what  happened;  the  pullets  laid  so 
heavily  they  lost  weight  and  were  under 
too  great  a  strain. 

It  was  the  proper  thing  to  have  the 
pullets  fat  when  housed.  This  flock  did 
not  need  any  encouragement  to  lay  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month,  as  they  were  laying 
sufficiently,  but  the  weight  should  have 
been  kept  up.  When  the  egg  yield  began 
to  drop  below  50  per  cent  they  should 
have  been  given  more  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  2  lbs.  to  100  birds,  4  lbs.  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  more  meat  scrap  if  it  were  still 
required.  Such  a  flock  can  be  kept  lay¬ 
ing  all  Fall  and  Winter  without  a  molt. 

When  a  flock  like  this  does  molt  it 
should  be  brought  back  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  feeding  a  wet  mash  made  with 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  as  described,  as 
much  as  the  birds  will  eat  twice  a  day. 

New  York.  farley  porter. 


Building  Poultry-house 

I  Avant  to  build  a  henhouse  15x60  ft., 
to  be  a  tAvo-story  building,  each  floor  con¬ 
taining  900  sq.  ft.  floor  space.  Shall 
house  300  hens  to  the  floor  or  600  hens 


There  is  no  special  food  required  by 
birds  that  are  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes.  Feed  them  upon  a  Avell-bal- 
anced  ration,  such  as  you  give  your  lay¬ 
ers,  but,  if  eggs  for  hatching  are  of  more 
importance  than  eggs  for  immediate  sale, 
do  not  crowd  them  to  the  limit  through 
the  Winter  upon  high  protein  foods  and 
give  them  all  the  liberty  possible.  Feed 
them  the  same  grains  and  mash  that  you 
feed  the  Winter  layers,  but  give  them 
more  grain  and  less  mash  than  you  would 
if  trying  to  get  the  highest  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  probably  as  well  to  keep  the  males 
out  of  the  pen  until  two  or  three  weeks 
befox-e  the  time  of  saving  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing. 

Feed  the  males  upon  the  same  ration 
given  the  hens.  A  Abidance  of  Winter 
forcing,  giving  the  molting  hens  time  to 
regain  their  plumage  and  vitality,  and 
giving  all  the  range  possible  are  the  prime 
measures  of  importance  in  the  care  of  the 
folloAving  season’s  breeders.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg  Material  in  the 
Different  Feeds 

On  page  1605  a  reader  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  yolks  and  whites  per  100  lbs.  of 
different  hen  feeds.  As  I  have  the  tables, 
and  liaA'e  worked  out  complete  rations 
from  them  Avith  good  success.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  them.  They  are  as  follows : 


Per  100  lbs. 

Yolks 

Whites 

Corn  . 

. 255 

134 

Kafir  corn . 

. 254 

125 

Wheat . 

. 243 

182 

Cow  peas  . 

. 189 

305 

Bai’ley . 

. 203 

145 

BuckAvheat  . 

. 178 

128 

SunfloAArers  . 

. 233 

266 

Wheat  bran  . 

. 155 

205 

Middlings  . 

. 205 

212 

Cornmeal  . 

. 260 

133 

Ground  oats  . 

. 195 

155 

Blood  meal  . 

. 230 

430 

Alfalfa  meal  . 

. 133 

205 

Cottonseed  . 

. 160 

620 

Beef  scraps  . 

. 106 

1107 

Fish  . 

.  87 

806 

Dried  blood  . 

.  19 

871 

Fi'esli  bone  . 

. 196 

336 

Whole  milk  . 

.  44 

64 

Skim-milk  . 

.  22 

52 

Buttermilk  . 

.  22 

65 

green  foods 


Alfalfa  . 

.  46 

67 

Clover  . 

.  54 

48 

Corn  fodder  . 

. 42 

16 

Cabbage  . 

.  40 

11 

Rape  . 

.  56 

11 

Apples  . 

.  62 

12 

Beets  . 

.  19 

18 

Onioixs  . 

.  11 

25 

Potatoes  . 

.  55 

15 

Turnips  . 

.  26 

16 

Pumpkins  . 

.  22 

23 

Silage . 

.  42 

15 

Grain  mixture, 

per  100  lbs. :  10 

per 

cent  protein,  68  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
4  per  cent  fat,  5  per  cent  fiber,  1  per  cent 
Salt.  MRS.  L.  M.  CRUMB. 

Massachusetts. 


to  the  building.  Will  do  just  as  Avell  to¬ 
gether  in  one  part  or  must  I  divide  the 
house  in  sections?  How  can  I  ventilate 
this  building?,  J.  c.  H. 

Nexv  York. 

Fifteen  feet  is  unnecessarily  narrow 
for  a  poultry-house,  l-equiring  more  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Avails  than  a  more  nearly 
square  one  and  being  more  subject  to 
drafts  in  the  rear  from  open-front  venti¬ 
lation.  I  should  make  the  building  at 
least  20  ft.  deep  or  possibly  25  and  as 
long  as  necessary  to  give  the  needed  floor 
space.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
having  a  poultry  building  square  instead 
of  long  and  none  that  I  knoAV  of  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  narrow,  as  was  formerly  done. 
Tlii-ee  hundx-ed  hens  in  a  flock  will  be 
none  too  many  for  good  results.  I  should 
not  care  to  divide  such  a  flock  unless  for 
breediixg  pxxrposes  or  other  special  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  probable  that  small  iixdividual 
flocks  may  be  made  to  nroduce  someAvhat 
better  than  lai’ge  ones  but  a  qxiestion 
Avhether  enough  better  to  repay  the  extra 
labor  immlved.  A  flock  of  300  foAvls 
would  by  no  means  be  considered  a  very 
large  one. 

The  most  used  system  of  ventilation  is 
the  open  front,  sufficient  AvindoAV  space  to 
flood  the  interior  Avith  light  and,  with  or 
without  accessory  openings  Avithout  glass, 
to  give  ample  air  entrance.  A  good  plan 
is  to  have  glass  windows  of  good  size 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  and  other 
openings  Avithout  other  cover  than  xnus- 
lin-coArered  fi-ames  upon  the  outside  that 
may  be  liaised  to  keep  out  storms  or  up¬ 
on  very  cold  nights.  A  square  or  nearly 
sqxxai'e  house  should  have  one  or  more 
fixed  AvindoAvs  in  the  east  and  AArest  Avails, 
for  Mght  only.  There  are  good  commer¬ 
cial  systems  of  ventilation,  if  their  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  deterrent.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Breeding  Poultry 

What  is  the  best  food  for  breeding  hens 
and  roosters?  Should  the  roosters  be 
kept  away  from  the  breeding  hens  until 
time  for  breeding?  Should  the  rooster 
have  different  food  from  the  breeding 
hens?  A-  B- 

Massachusetts. 


My  foAvls  have  tapeAvorms,  and  I  Avould 
like  you  to  tell  me  Avhat  I  could  do  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  coops  have  dirt 
floors?  *  J.  c.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  treatment  recommended  for  tape¬ 
worms  is  as  follows :  To  one  gallon  of 
Whole  grain  add  one  tablespoon  of  lye. 
Cover  with  Avater,  mix  thoroughly  and 
cook  at  a  low  temperature  for  three 
hours.  Then  feed  to  the  bii’ds,  giving 
them  all  that  they  will  eat,  allowing  free 
access  to  water  while  they  are  eating  it. 
Treatment  should  be  repeated  on  tAvo  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  Another  treatment,  per¬ 
haps  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  drug  for, 
is  to  add  a  teaspoon  of  powdered  pome¬ 
granate  root  bark  to  the  feed  for  50 
foAvls.  Follow  either  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  Epsom  salts,  a  pound  to  each 
100  birds,  dissolved  in  the  day’s  drinking 
water,  giving  this  12  hours  after  admin¬ 
istering  the  Avorrn  remedy.  Flocks  should 
be  starved  for  12  hours  or  more  before 
giving  treatxxient  for  Avorms,  that  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  may  be  empty.  M.  B.  D. 


Double-yolk  Eggs 

What  is  the  cause,  effect  on  hen,  and 
cxire  for  double-yolk  '°gs?  T.  T.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Double-yolk  eggs  are  caused  by  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  oviduct  of  tAvo  matured 
yolks  from  the  ovai\v  at  so  nearly  the 
same  time  that  they  become  enclosed  to¬ 
gether  by  Avliite  and  shell.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  effect  xipoix  the  pul¬ 
let  or  hen  laying  them  or  that  there  is 
any  way  of  preventing  the  occurrence  if 
preventioix  Avere  desirable.  The  ovary  of 
any  foAvl  contains  nxany  thousands  of  un¬ 
developed  yolks  that  will  never  reach  ma¬ 
turity  and  become  parts  of  eggs ;  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  Aiuxste  without  ex¬ 
hausting  the  capacity  of  the  ovary. 
Whether  full  development,  Avith  conse- 
quexxt  use  of  food  materials,  is  in  any  way 
exhausting,  I  do  not  know,  but  doubt  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  sign  before  a  Missouri  farmhouse 
beax-s  this  legend :  “Drive  SIoav  !  Chick¬ 
ens  Fixre  Dollai’s  Each  !” — Life. 


Are  Busy 


Tapeworms  in  Fowls 


Poultry  and  Livestock 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

I  am  feeding  ready-mixed  feeds  to  my 
cows  which  I  can  purchase  at  $2.65  per 
hundred.  They  are  supposed  to  be  24 
per  cent  protein  feed.  I  have  oats  of  my 
own  and  with  the  following  feeds  and 
prices  at  my  home  mill  can  you  give  me 
a  ration  for  steady  milking  that  would 
he  just  as  good  and  cheaper  than  the 
above  feeds?  I  have  good  silage  and  dry 
cornstalks,  also  good  quality  mixed  hay, 
no  too  much  clover.  Prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cornmeal,  $2.10 ;  bran,  $1.90 ; 
gluten,  $2.50 ;  oilmeal,  $2.90 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $2.65 ;  hominy,  $2.15 ;  brown  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.90.  F.  R.  c. 

New  York. 

If  your  feed  prices  have  not  changed 
recently  you  can  mix  a  ration  of  the  feeds 
you  suggest  for  $2.07  a  hundredweight, 
which  will  contain  approximately  22  per 
cent  protein.  At  present  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  cows  do  not  need  as 
high  a  protein  ration  as  was  formally 
recommended,  and  a  22  per  cent  feed 
should  make  milk.  The  following  formula 
is  suggested  :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs. 
bran,  300  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings. 

To  this  you  should  add  about  2  per 
cent  of  salt  and  feed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow.  J.  w.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Protest 


THIS  HERD  WON  A  $1,000  AWARD  FOR  GOOD  FEEDING 


The  milk  producers  of  Lancaster  and 
adjoining  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have 
organized  to  prevent  the  forcing  upon 
them  of  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  condition 
of  sale  of  their  milk  in  Lancaster  city 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  being  joined 
by  other  farmers  and  a  State  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  The  Pennsylvania  Farm¬ 
ers  Protective  Association,  is  under  way. 
Lancaster  County  at  present  leads  in 
membership,  with  between  900  and  1,000 
enrolled ;  Chester  County  follows  with 
about  one-half  the  membership  of  the 
parent  county  and  the  eight-months-old 
organization  is  reaching  out  to  other 
milk  producing  counties. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  association,  as 
expressed  in  its  constitution,  “To  do  as 
much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  com¬ 
pulsory  methods  which  may  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cat¬ 
tle.”  The  organization  is  simple,  its  ob¬ 
ject  direct  and  definite.  The  members  do 
not  believe  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
essential  in  the  production  of  pure,  whole¬ 
some  milk,  that  it  is  any  safeguard  to 
public  health  or  that  its  observance  can 
work  anything  but  hardship  to  farmers, 
with  no  corresponding  benefit  to  others. 
They  point  to  the  known  facts  that  the 
tuberculin  test  fails  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  tuberculosis  in  many  eases  of 
that  disease  in  cattle,  failing  particularly 
in  the  advanced  cases,  and  that  it  does 
condemn  to  slaughter  countless  thousands 
of  cows  in  which  the  disease  exists  but 
as  a  minor  infection,  harmless  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  incapable  of  causing  disease  of 
any  kind  in  others.  To  the  argument 
that  the  economic  loss  to  cattle  owners 
through  deaths  from  bovine  tuberculosis 
warrants  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
dairy  animals  they  answer  that  such 
losses  are  exceedingly  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  occasioned  by  dependence 
upon  the  tuberculin  test,  where  not  an 
occasional  animal  but  frequently  entire 
herds  of  fine  animals  are  wiped  out.  To 
the  argument  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
communicable  to  humans  and  that  human 
health  demands  the  destruction  of  all  tu¬ 
bercular  cattle,  they  r3ply  that  this  com¬ 
municability  has  never  been  proven,  that 
it  rests  upon  insufficient  evidence  to  com¬ 
pel  its  acceptance  and  that  there  is  ample 
reason  in  the  history  of  the  disease  to 
consider  bovine  tuberculosis  an  entirely 
negligible  factor  in  the  production  of 
human  infection.  Opposition  to  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  is  not  opposition  to  a  needed 
health  measure,  it  is  onposition  to  a  con¬ 
fessedly  inadequate  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  milk  of  a  herd  is 
wholesome  and  one  which  imposes  a  need¬ 
less  burden  and  loss  upon  dairy  farmers. 

Through  the  latter  months  of  1926, 
milk  has  been  sold  in  the  city  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  under  the  protection  of  an  injunction 
restraining  the  health  authorities  from 
interfering  with  dealers  who  accepted 
milk  from  non-tuberculin-tested  cattle. 
This  injunction  was  granted  and  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  ground  that,  while  the  city 
health  authorities  had  power  to  make 
regulations  covering  the  sale  of  milk, 
they  had  no  power  to  impose  the  burden 
of  a  tuberculin  test  upon  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  who  were  the  source  of  the  city’s 
supply.  They  were  told,  in  effect,  that, 
if  they  imposed  this  test,  it  was  their 
duty  to  make  it,  since  there  was  no  pre¬ 
sumption  in  law  that  any  milk  sold  in 
the  city  was  from  a  diseased  cow. 

<  Licenses  to  city  milk  distributors  ex¬ 
pire  on  December  31,  1926,  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  declare  that  no  milk  from  other  than 
tuberculin  tested  cows  will  be  permitted 
to  be  on  sale  in  the  city  of  Lancaster 
after  that  date.  This  declaration  will 


Farm  and  winning  herd  of  W.  J. 
Schimmelpfenig,  Marshfield, Wis. 


We  fed  the  right  feed  liberally 

And  Mr.  Schimmelpfenig  s  profit 

went  up  43% 


WHEN  W.  J.  Schimmelpfenig  got  a  new 
manager  for  his  dairy  farm  at  Marsh' 
field,  Wis.,  last  March,  his  herd  of  19  Holsteins 
got  a  new  ration. 

Peter  Bushman,  the  new  manager,  talked  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  He  had 
fed  it  for  16  years.  So,  the  next  day  after  he 
came,  a  load  of  it  arrived  at  the  Schimmelpfenig 
barn. 

The  records  of  the  Marshfield  Cow  Testing 
Association  take  up  the  story  here.  From  April 
1  to  October  1,  1926,  six  high  cows  produced 
53,732  pounds  of  milk.  They  ate  a  grain  ration 
of  which  39%  was  Corn  Gluten  Feed  (see  ration). 

Compare  the 
two  years 

Now  look  at  1925.  Five 
of  the  same  cows  were 
in  the  herd.  A  sixth,  the 
high  cow  of  that  year,  is 
added  to  make  a  fair  com¬ 
parison.  These  six  cows 
produced  38,638  pounds 
of  milk.  They  ate  home 
grown  grains  largely. 


with  small  amounts  of  concentrates.  “Stump” 
pasture  both  years. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  more  milk  in  1926;  43% 
more  profit!  For  this  record,  certified  by  the 
official  tester  of  the  association,  Mr.  Schimmel¬ 
pfenig  was  awarded  first  prise  of  $1,000  in  the 
contest  conducted  by  the  Associated  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturers  to  encourage  better  feeding. 

Good  feed,  good  feeding 

“We  fed  the  right  feed  liberally,”  says  Mr. 
Bushman. 

There  is  much  meaning  in  those  words.  This 
herd  was  not  superior  in  productive  capacity  to 

thousands  of  others.  It 
was  fed  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  liberally  —  before 
pasture  came  and  with 
pasture. 

In  the  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States 
liberal  feeding  of  Com 
Gluten  Feed  is  paying 
high  returns.  Test  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  for  results , 
in  your  herd.  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  supply  you. 


THE  RATION 

Average  ration  for  6  months  of  1926 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  (39%).  .300  lbs. 


Oats . 170  lbs. 

Oil  meal . 100  lbs. 

Corn . 100  lbs. 

Barley  and  oats . 100  lbs. 


THE  RESULT 

(the  six  cows) 

1925  1926 

Apr. — Oct.  Apr. — Oct.  Increase 
Milk  38,638  lbs.  53,732  lbs.  15,094  lbs. 

feed 'cost'  f  ?524'23  $751.36  43% 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

ASSOCIATED  CORN  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 

208  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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XTRA  MILK 

try/  this,  simple plan! 


IT  is  a  fact!  Seven  cows  in 
ten  are  capable  of  giving 
far  more  milk  than  they  do — 
in  the  winter  months.  Mal¬ 
nutrition — the  bane  of  human 
health  and  well-being — is  far 
more  common  in  cows  than  in 
people. *  It  is  the  biggest  leak 
in  winter  dairy  profits.  Under 
the  urgent  strain  of  consuming 
and  converting  quantities  of 
dry,  coarse  feeds  into  milk,  the 
digestion  and  assimilation 
break  down.  The  cow  may 
appear  healthy,  but  the  milk 
fails  to  come  in  paying  volume. 
Quantities  of  high-priced  feed 
go  to  waste. 

The  remedy  is  simple— and  amaz¬ 
ingly  inexpensive.  Help  the  milk¬ 
making  organs  meet  the  added  bur¬ 
dens  thrust  upon  them.  Build  new 
vigor  into  the  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation-milk  profits  simply  MUST 
result. 

Kow-Kare  is  doing  just  this  job 
for  added  thousands  of  cow  owners 
every  year.  Instead  of  just  cram¬ 
ming  feed  into  their  cows  these  dairy¬ 
men  are  helping  their  cows  keep  the 
milk-making  process  going  full- 
speed.  Kow-Kare  has  a  marvelous 


tonic,  strengthening  effect  on  the 
productive  organs  —  makes  them 
function  actively,  produce  maximum 
milk  flow  and  resist  disease.  Kow- 
Kare,  fed  sparingly,  but  regularly 
with  the  feed  will  put  your  “poor 
milkers”  back  in  the  profit  column. 
Try  it;  a  single  can  of  Kow-Kare 
will  ration  one  cow  from  one  to  two 
months,  the  treatment  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  cow’s  general  condition. 
It’s  a  little  investment,  with  big — 
and  certain— results. 

For  Cow  Diseases 

In  treating  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow- 
Kare  has  a  well-earned  30-year  repu¬ 
tation  of  bringing  cows  back  to 
health  and  production.  It  goes  to 
the  source  of  the  trouble— makes  the 
affected  organs  regain  vigorous 
health— resist  disease. 

For  cows  at  calving  Kow-Kare, 
fed  before  and  after,  prevents  ex¬ 
pensive  troubles,  makes  cow  and 
calf  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists  have  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  (Six  large  cans,  $6.25.)  Full 
directions  on  can.  Mail  orders  sent 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Our  valuable  free  book  on 
cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 


be  vigorously  contested  by  the  dairymen 
and  city  milk  distributors. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Lancaster  on  De¬ 
cember  20th,  with  about  500  members  of 
the  Association  present,  all  sides  of  the 
controversy  were  discussed  and  measures 
were  taken  to  extend  the  organization 
and  carry  out  its  purposes.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  addressed  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Dean  of 
the  staff  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Mr. 
II.  C.  Short  of  Urbana,  O.,  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Pancoast  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  several  of  whom  related  their  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  the  tuberculin  test 
in  their  herds.  A  telegram  from  Mr.  John 
J.  Dillon  of  New  Yrork,  publisher  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  was  read,  this  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  be  present,  and 
his  full  sympathy  with  any  organization 
of  farmers  engaged  in  defending  their  in¬ 
terests.  Mr.  Lewis  Creamer  was  elected 
president  of  the  organization,  Mr.  John 
Shenk  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Mar- 
burger  secretary  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brubaker 
treasurer,  the  latter  reporting  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $3,301.00.  M.  B.  D. 


.Where  Poultry  Pays 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 
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AFTER 

30 

day  trial 

^ream  SEPARATOR 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Libera!  trial 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  today.  „  .  .  . .  „  _ 

AMcftICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  28-A,  Bambridge,  if.  I. 
Dept.  2B-A,  1929  West  43rd  Street  Chicago,  III. 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOC 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
Y  j  or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely. 


4EW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing, 

-actory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  I  saved $22.40 

X  says  Geo.  E.  Walrod  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mass 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home : 

Tanning  with  the  Hair  On. — If  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it  pliable.  When  soft,  lay  it  flesh 
side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  with  a  wood 
mallet  until  of  an  even  thickness.  Dis¬ 
solve  alum  in  soft  water,  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid. 
Wring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  side  up,  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  This  will  take 
a  week  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  spread  flat,  work  into  the 
flesh  side  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  that  the 
gkin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Re¬ 
peat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into  it. 
This  will  require  from  four  to  six  rub¬ 
bings.  Then  rub  well  with  powdered  chalk 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside.  If 
chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay,  baked 
and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or  wheat  bran 
will  answer  this  purpose  tolerably  well. 
Lastly,  the  quality  of  the  leather  will  be 
vastly  improved  if  the  hide  is  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  corncobs.  This,  however,  will  im¬ 
part  an  odor  which  may  be  unpleasant 
and  undesirable.  If  so,  the  smoking  may 
be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair.  —  If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without  the 
hair,  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
the  side  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatments,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Sole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by  what 
is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No  other 
method  will  render  the  leather  as  nearly 
waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  removed  by 
the  lime  or  some  other  process,  then  a 
quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  is  ground 
or  pounded  into  small  bits.  This  is 
leached,  and  the  hides  are  soaked  in  the 
resulting  liquor  for  from  six -months  to  a 
year  or  more.  First  they  are  soaked  in 
a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into  a 
vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction,  and  a 
little  later  into  one  that  is  still  stronger, 
the  liquor  being  changed  from  four  to  six 
times.  If  the  stronger  liquid  were  used  in 
the  beginning,  a  leather  would  result  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  at  a  vastly  less  cost, 
but  the  hide  would  be  tanned  only  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  each  side,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  worn  away  the  remainder  will 
have  but  little  better  wearing  qualities 
than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 
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Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


or  a  Main  Business 


POULTRY  RAISING  in  Lee  County  is 
a  highly  profitable  occupation,  either 
as  a  main  business  or  a  side  line.  The 
climate  is  ideal  and  poultry  plants  fit,  into 
the  development  of  a  grove  or  vegetable 
farm.  Thousands  of  fertile  acres  are  avail¬ 
able  here  at  reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people. 
Unexcelled  transportation  facilities  and 
smooth  paved  roads.  Established  markets. 
Nearby  seashore  resorisend  many  thriving 
towns.  Write  for  booklet.  Address: 

Fort  Myers  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dept.  E,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


<7fie  City 
of  Pcilm$ 


ers 

^Florida 


c7bdqy/ 

Thevre  Working 
Outdo  QX&e&WttJi 


FLORIDA 


Compare  your  winter  temperature 
^  with  the  mean  60  degrees  here.  Winter 

days  ave  working  days— money-making  days 
for  Lake  County  farmers. 

That’s  why  many  Northern  farmers  quit 
worrying  over  big  acreage,  quit  contenting 
themselves  with  one-crop  years  and  come  to 
Lake  County  where  2  to  4  crops  are  sure. 

You  can  grow  many  kinds  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  ;  raise  poultry  or  do  dairying,  always 
certain  of  a  quick,  money-making  market. 
Good  water,  churches,  schools,  thriving  towns 
and  paved  roads  give  you  every  modern  facility 
for  working— playing— living. 

Our  free  illustrated  booklet  will  interest  you. 

M.  L.  WOOD,  Secretary 

Lake  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tavares,  Florida 
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SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

K  FOR  ORDERS ^(OU  -  |l 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


write  us 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 


BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
MET  AL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Crain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 


—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  are 
interested  in  and  write  for 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 
Ross  Cutter  and  Silo  Co. 

242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  Jb 
r — Brooder  H. — Crib — Garage 


LESS  THAN  Ot 

Running  Foot 


Think  of  itl  High  quality  Double  Galvan-  \ 
ized  Fencing  for  less  than  2c  a  foot.  Also  \ 
big  saving  on  Steel  Boats,  Barb  Wire,  ; 
Metal  and  Rol£Roofing,  Paints,  etc. 

Direct  from  Factory— Freight  Paid!) 

Write  today  for  my  Big  Bargain  Catalog .[i 
It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  24  hour  service. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4315  Cleveland,  O. 

X15) 


Phrenologist  :  “Ah,  this  highly  de¬ 
veloped  bump  shows  caution  !”  Customer  : 
“Ouch !  You’re  right.  That’s  where  a 
gunman  slugged  me  for  leaving  my  money 
at  home.” — Life. 


“What  did  the  man  say  when  you  re¬ 
turned  his  pocketbook  containing  fifty 
dollars?”  “Said  he  thought  it  contained 
sixty-five.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Aahmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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cottonseed 


meal 


YOU  can  make  money  feed¬ 
ing  cottonseed  meal.  Beef 
and  butterfat  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  than  when 
only  grain  concentrates  are  fed, 
for  cottonseed  meal  is  more  than 
twice  as  rich  in  protein  as  bran, 
oats  or  middlings. 

In  feeding  dairy  cattle,  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  states,  that  substituting  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  for  two 
pounds  of  bran  increased  the 
average  daily  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  feeding  beef  cattle,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  the  world’s  best 
known  feed  authority,  says, 
“Every  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  correctly  fed  is  worth  250 
to  300  lbs.  of  corn — a  fact  that 
many  of  the  corn-belt  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  yet  realize.  Many 
of  them  are  not  using  enough  oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  in  their 
cattle  operations.  They  are  los¬ 
ing  money  by  failing  to  do  this.” 

Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite — causing  animals  to 
gain  faster.  It  supplies  -the 
phosphorus  that  livestock  must 
have. 


85c  Worth  Of  Fertilizer  With 
$1  Worth  Of  Feed 

At  average  fertilizer  prices,  the 
Manure  from  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal 
is  worth  $25.00.  The  manure  from  a 
ton  of  oats  is  worth  only  $7.88  and 
from  corn,  $6.83.  Not  only  does  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  supply  protein  at  less 
cost,  but  it  provides  manure  four 
times  as  rich.  You  get  about  85 
worth  of  fertilizer  with  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed. 


Free — Feed  Formulas  That 
Save 

We  will  send  you  without  cost 
formulas  for  mixing  cottonseed  meal 

with  your  many  home-grown  feeds _ 

tell  how  to  make  balanced  rations  for 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  horses  and  mules. 

These  rations  give 
far  better  results 
than  you  can  secure 
from  feeding 
grain  and  hay 
alone.  Write 
now  for 
facts  about 
the  world’s 
best  concen¬ 
trated  protein 
stock  feed  and 
how  to  mix  it 
correctly  —  how 
to  reduce  feed 
bills. 


Cottonseed  Meal 
Horses Mules 


Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

930  Palmetto  Building, 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Thriftless  Pigs;  Depraved 
Appetite 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  pigs?  They  have  lost  their  ap¬ 
petites  entirely.  Whenever  they  get  loose 
all  they  look  for  is  chicken  manure.  They 
were  on  pasture  in  the  Autumn.  Do  you 
think  the  manure  harms  them  in  any 
way?  They  are  still  nursing  their  little 
ones?  We  feed  them  three  times  a  day 
in  addition  to  letting  them  suckle  the 
pigs.  We  use  wheat  feed  and  have  a  self- 
feeder  filled  with  oats  and  corn  before 
them.  They  are  five  weeks  old.  _  a.  a. 
Pennsylvania. 

Letting  the  sow  and  pigs  graze  green 
feed  in  Autumn  was  correct  management, 
and  lack  of  bulky  and  succulent  or  laxa¬ 
tive  feed  now  causes  much  of  the  de¬ 
rangement  you  describe.  The  pigs  are 
also  affected  with  depraved  appetite 
which  indicates  that  they  have  indiges¬ 
tion  and  lack  mineral  elements  in  their 
feed.  When  a  sow  is  nursing  pigs  and  is 
not  supplied  with  the  lime  she  requires 
for  herself  and  the  development  of  her 
pigs  she  has  to  borrow  it  from  her  own 
bones  and  consequently  may  become  weak 
and  lame  or  stiff. 

In  many  instances  a  sow  in  that  con¬ 
dition  loses  the  power  of  her  hind  legs 
and  becomes  paralyzed.  The  little  pigs, 
in  such  circumstances,  also  tend  to  con¬ 
tract  rickets  in  which  disease  the  bones 
are  deficient  in  lime.  Lack  of  exercise, 
and  especially  deprivation  of  direct  sun- 
tight,  helps  to  cause  rickets  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  that  disease  affects  your  pigs. 
Direct  sunlight,  through  its  ultra-violet 
ray,  not  only  tends  to  prevent  rickets  but 
is  curative  when  the  disease  has  not  gone 
too  far.  The  ray  mentioned  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  causing  phosphorus  to  form  in 
the  blood  and  lime  to  deposit  in  the  bones. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  another  sovereign  cure 
for  rickets  and  giving  it  daily,  in  small 
quantities,  also  helps  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

When  a  sow  grazes  green  crops,  with 
her  litter  of  pigs,  and  especially  when  the 
green  crop  is  a  legume,  such  as  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  the  pigs  seldom  contract  rickets 
and  they  will  also  be  likely  to  escape  in¬ 
festation  with  worms  which  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  contracted  where  the  pigs  are 
kept  in  insanitary  houses,  and  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  dirty  lots  and  wallows. 

In  the  circumstances  mentioned  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  each  of  the  pigs 
three  grains  of  santonin  in  a  little  thin 
slop  or  in  tepid  milk.  Give  it  in  the 
evening,  after  feeding  thin  slop  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon.  Follow  in  12  hours 
with  one-half  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  for 
each  pig.  Give  it  in  tepid  milk  or  water. 
An  hour  later  allow  the  usual  morning 
feed.  This  treatment  will  he  likely  to  rid 
the  pigs  of  worms,  which  are  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  contributing  cause  of  their 
thriftlessness,  lack  of  appetite  and  de¬ 
praved  appetite. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

His  invention  of 
bay  carrier  in  1867 
made2-8torybarns 
possible.  Holds 
first  IJ.  S.  patent 
on  ManureCarrier 
Displayed  first 
All-Steel  Stall  and 
Stanchion. 


Here  is  money-saving  information  you  can  have  right  at 
your  elbow.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Before  you  build  a  new 
barn  or  remodel  the  old  one — send  the  coupon.  Thousands 
ot  barns  have  been  built  from  Louden  plans  and  suggestions. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  avoid  expensive  lumber  waste — 
how  to  establish  the  proper  floor  levels — how  to  build  the 
strongest  roof  with  large,  open  mow  space — how  to  get  a 
better  barn  for  less  money.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 

e  will  send  you,  free  and  postpaid,  blue  print  plans  and 
suggestions  to  fit  your  needs.  We  gladly  help  farmers  plan. 


Cows  Make  More  Milk 

WA  bow l3 .  Reported  grtina 

°f  10a  to  2oJ.  Lengthen  lactation 
period.  Prevent  spread  of  disease 
through  water.  Fill  out  the  coupon. 


Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  latest  information  about  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions— how  they  save  you  time  and  labor 
and  give  cows  real  pasture  comfort  while  stabled.  Louden 
Water  Bowls  end  the  job  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water 
—increase  milk  production— bring  in  more  money.The  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  barn  cleaning. 

Pay  From  We  .have  an  Easy  Payment  Plan  for 
y-n  jrj-  „  .  the  installation  of  this  better 

income  e'lasa  •  equipment.  Ask  us  for  details. 

The  Louden  line  also  includes  Feed  Carriers  and 
Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs, 

Cupolas,  Ventilating  Systems,  Hog  House  Equipment, 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers—  Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  coupon. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2604  Court  Street  [Est.  1867 J  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  O.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


One  Trip — 

Five  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Loads 

An  easy  push.  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  ends 
drudgerv.  Makes  boy’s 
play  of  barn  cleaning, 
bend  the  coupon  today. 


'"mail  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

LOUDEN, 2604 Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  ^  > 
Send  me,  postpaid  and  without  I 

charge,  bam  planblue  prints  and  suggestions.  J 
I  expect  to  □  build  □  remodel  a  bam  J 

for . cows . bulls . young  stock  | 

....  horses.  Will  begin  about .  a 

date  1 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) .  » 

« 

Name . ( 

Town .  J 

State . R.F.D .  I 


uuioc  to  wui  k  unaer  treatment.  Eas 
to  use.  Keep  it  handy,  and  you  can  plow  every  day 

Money-back  guarantee  covers  spavin,  thoropin 
Splint,  curb,  shoulder,  hip,  tendon  or  foot  troubles 

Big  FREE  Horse  book,  illustrated,  clearly  tell 
what  s  wrong  and  what  to  do.  Book,  sample  guaran 
tee  and  “vet”  advice  FREE!  Write  today!  1 


vun  street  Binghamton 

Druggists  sell  and  guarantee  "Save-ihe-Horse."  or  ■ 
tt  direct .  It  sdiE.APE.ST,  helps  horses  most  and  q 


....  .mi.vuvv  n.vu  o  uuva, ueavy  coaiino  i 

pure-lead .  Costs  no  more  to  erect,  but  lasts, 
many  times  longer  than  the  ordinary  fence  i 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.^20pidinf-|g|(} MoundsviHe.W.Va^ 


Edmonds  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning-  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  be  $2,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 


The  chicken  manure  will  not  be  likely 
to  cause  much  trouble  unless  taken  in 
large  quantities,  but  the  pigs  had  better 
be  kept  away  from  places  where  such 
manure  may  be  taken.  The  fact  that 
chicken  manure  is  eaten  indicates  lack  of 
salt  and  other  necessary  minerals,  there¬ 
fore  allow  access  to  a  self-feeder  contain¬ 
ing  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone 
and  wood  ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal. 

To  each  100  lbs.  of  any  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  offered  add  one-fifth  pound  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  as  that  drug  has  been  found 
to  induce  better  development  in  young 
pigs.  It  is  also  a  preventive  of  goiter 
and  hairlessness  is  new  born  pigs.  As 
soon  as  the  dose  of  Epsom  salt,  following 
treatment  with  santonin,  has  ceased  op¬ 
erating  move  the  sow  and  pigs  into  a 
sanitary  colony  pen,  or  house,  preferably 
on  ground  not  previously  used  by  swine. 
There  feed  skim-milk  or  a  light  laxative 
slop  of  skim-milk,  or  hot  water,  middlings, 
ground  corn  or  ground  barley  and  oilmeal 
(linseed  meal)  and  also  feed  Alfalfa  hay. 
If  preferred  allow  skim-milk  as  a  drink 
and  offer  middlings,  corn  and  tankage 
from  a  self-feeder,  in  addition  to  Alfalfa 
hay.  Both  sows  and  pigs  may  eat  long 
Alfalfa  hay;  if  they  do  not  care  for  it  in 
that  form  cut  the  hay  fine  and  mix  with 
the  other  feed.  Enforce  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  so  that  the  pigs  will  get  the 
benefit  of  direct  sunlight.  If  the  pigs 
then  fail  to  thrive  give  each  of  them  a 
teaspoon  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily  and 
increase  the  dose,  if  needed.  A.  s,  A. 


[ALFALFA.  CLOVER 


[SNAPPED  CORN 


MCQRH  FODDER 


SOYBEAN  HAY 


OR  SHEAF  OATS 


Why  Cows  and  Steers  Have  Four  Stomachs 

To  digest  all  at  one  time  the  whole  plant;  stalk,  stems,  leaves 
and  seeds  exactly  as  it  grew. 

J,°P^UCe  the,rnoft  “Hk  or  beef,  grains  and  roughages 
should  be  ground  and  mixed  into  a  bulky  feed.  Only  then  will 
the  whole  feed  plant  be  completely  digested. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  “The  Feeder’s  Own  Book  of 
Facts,  and  read  how  40,000  Letz-Dixie  users  have  proved 
this  simple  feeding  method  yields  two  to  four  times  the 
average  dairy  or  beef  profit. 

Letz  Mfg.  Company,  133  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


ihhdb 


MIXED  FEED 
MAKER 


I  Will  increase  animal 
production  15%  to  30%. 


What  Thousands  of  Farmers 
Say  the  Letz-Dixie  Will  Do  For  You 


2,  Will  require  only  60%  to  •  Will  save  25%  of  your 
^ •  75%  as  much  feed  crops.  3 —  - 


- *-“•  —  present  labor  cost' 

Will  release  25  %  to  50%  more  g  Will  greatly  improve  the  health  and 
acreage  for  cash  crops.  9  prolong  the  productive  life  of  , 

every  cow  in  your  herd. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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—  others  found,  in  the  years  that 
followed,  their  fortunes  in  farming 
the  virgin  prairies  with  the  help  of 
Emerson -Brantingham  implements. 

Perhaps  your  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  swore  by  the  honest 
value  of  “Emerson”  implements  and  the 
four-square  policy  of  the  company  itself. 
From  that  day  to  this,  every  E-B  implement 
has  squared  its  account  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Every  improvement  you  see  on 
the  E-B  product  today  is  the  result  of  sound 
engineering  and  75  years  of  experience. 
That’s  why  the  purchase  of  E-B  equip¬ 
ment  has  always  been  a  good  investment. 

It  will  be  for  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  today,  checking 
jf  the  implements  that  interest  you  g/C 


to  California 
for  Gold  - 


Mower 
Spreader 
Corn  Binder 
Grain  Drill 
Cultivator 
Grain  Binder 
Harrow 
Hay  Loader 
Lister 


Farm  Machinery 


Emerson-Brantingham,  Rockford,  Illinois  21 
Please  send  complete  description  of  items  checked. 


Name- 


Town — 


-State.- 


..R.  F.  D. 


Plow 
Planter 
Rake, Dump 
Rake,  Side  Del. 
Ridge  Buster 
Stalk  Cutter 
Tractor 
Tractor  Plow 
a  Wagon 


M'AIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Good  fences  will  enable  you  to 
have  a  better,  more  profitable 
farm.  They  permit  modern,  di¬ 
versified  farming,  more  live  stock  and  poultry,  easier 
marketing  and  more  fertile  soil.  They  distribute  the 
work,  save  hired  labor  and  make  each  field  yield  more  profit. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  and  Columbia  Fences 

are  designed  to  give  the  greatest  possible  service  per  dollar  invested.  They 
are  made  from  our  own  formula  of  steel  which  has  unusual  strength  and 
an  affinity  for  the  heavy  zinc  coating  which  insures  great  durability.  Both 
the  Columbia  and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  brands  have  proven  their  merit  under 
the  tests  of  severe  service.  Buy  the  dependable  Super-Zinced  Fences  for 
your  spring  fence  improvements. 


Guaranteed 


All  of  our  fences  are  Super-Zinced,  that  is,  armored  against  nist  by  the 
heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  applied  to  wire,  and  are 
■ib  — -  uijim  m.,.  guaranteed  unexcelled  in  quality  and  durability .  Look  for 

sj?*  our  brands  when  buying  fence,  barbed  wire,  gates,  steel  posts 

g  Mm  gUsf  lies  and  wire  nails.  Write  for  catalogue  and  our  excellent  new 
booklet,  “Farm  Records”,  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

703  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Name 


Address 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pipe  from  Spring 

I  am  about  to  take  up  the  old  pipe 
from  my  spring  and  lay  new  pipe.  I  am 
told  by  some  to  start  from  the  spring 
with  2-in.  pipe,  reduce  to  1%  in.,  then 
1*4  in.,  then  1  in.,  and  %  in.,  so  as  to 
get  more  force  at  the  buildings.  Others 
claim  the  force  remains  the  same  and  if 
I  lay  1-in.  pipe  all  the  way  I  shall  have 
just  as  much  force.  The  spring  is  per¬ 
haps  800  to  1,000  ft.  from  buildings  and 
higher  than  the  barn.  F.  s.  E. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  several  different  sizes  of  pipe  as  you 
suggest,  as  the  flow  will  be  controlled 
largely  by  the  smallest  size  of  pipe  in  the 
line.  A  single  size  can  be  laid  more 
cheaply  and  will  be  as  efficient.  Three- 
quarter  inch  and  1  in.  sizes  are  almost 
standard  in  farm  practice,  and  under 
usual  conditions  will  furnish  sufficient 
water  for  household  and  dairy  use.  As¬ 
suming  that  your  spring  is  1,000  ft.  dis¬ 
tant  from  your  buildings,  and  that  you 
have  a  fall  of  32  ft.,  you  should  get  a 
flow  of  approximately  four  gallons  per 
minute  from  a  1-in.  pipe.  A  %-in.  pipe 
will  furnish  about  half  this  amount. 

Where  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  wa¬ 
tering  cattle  in  individual  buckets  it 
should  first  be  led  to  a  float  controlled 
tank  and  the  buckets  fed  from  this.  This 
arrangement  permits  water  to  be  used 
more  rapidly  than  it  flow's  down  the  pipe 
line  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  tank,  and 
helps  to  tide  over  the  peak  load  when  all 
of  the  cattle  are  drinking  at  once. 

Care  should  be  used  in  laying  the  line 
to  get  it  as  straight  as  possible,  and  laid 
deep  enough  to  escape  freezing,  the  ac¬ 
tual  depth  required  depending  upon  the 
soil  through  which  it  is  laid.  Frost  pen¬ 
etrates  to  a  considerable  depth  where  the 
soil  is  compacted,  as  under  roads  or 
where  there  are  rocks. 


Power  From  Water  Wheel 

I  have  a  stream  of  water  that  will  run 
a  small  water  wheel.  I  have  a  water 
wheel  36  in.  high  and  16  in.  wide  on  in¬ 
side.  By  running  a  stream  of  wrater  in 
this  wheel  8  in.  deep  and  15  in.  wide,  how 
many  horse  power  ought  I  get  with  a  24- 
in.  pulley  on  main  wdieel  shaft  to  put 
belt  on?  E.  w.  C. 

West  Virginia. 

The  horse  power  developed  by  a  water 
wheel  depends  upon  two  factors ;  the  fall 
or  head  and  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
over  or  through  the  wdieel.  To  determine 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stream  and  its  velocity 
j  must  be  known.  In  your  case  a  definite 
answer  cannot  be  given,  as  you  have 
failed  to  say  with  what  velocity  the 
stream  is  flowing.  At  a  guess  though  I 
w'ould  say  that  the  power  is  worth  de¬ 
veloping  for  farm  use,  pumping,  etc.  It 
may  be  possible  by  means  of  a  small  dam 
to  increase  the  fall,  which  would  increase 
the  power  developed  proportionately.  A 
fall  of  6  ft.  w'ould  give  twice  as  much 
power  as  a  fall  of  3  ft.  wdtli  the  same 
amount  of  water  flowdng. 

The  water  flow  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  means  of  a  weir.  There  is 
a  Farmers’  Bulletin,  “Power  from  Small 
Streams”  that  can  be  obtained  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  your  Congressman  at  Washing- 
I  ton.  The  size  of  the  belt  wheel  does  not 
1  affect  the  power  developed. 


Incubator  Cellar  and  Feed 
Room 

I  contemplate  building  incubator  cellar 
with  feed  room  above.  I  have  some  stand- 
ing  timber,  mostly  chestnut,  second 
growth,  12  to  18  in.  diameter.  I  must 
build  with  smallest  outlay  of  cash  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  one-ton  Ford  truck ;  can 
haul  8-ft.  logs  best,  figuring  my  construc¬ 
tion  to  use  as  much  8  ft.  material-  as 
possible.  At  present  will  leave  out  sec¬ 
ond  story  joists  and  flooring.  I  want  this 
building  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold  100 
tons  of  feed ;  first  floor  for  mash,  second 
for  grain,  50  tons  each.  Will  you  check 
over  my  plans,  make  criticisms,  changes 
and  give  me  your  ideas?  Could  I  build  a 
concrete  wall  6  ft.  from  end  wrall  in  cel¬ 
lar  to  use  as  cistern  ? 

I  want  to  avoid  necessity  of  posts  in 
cellar  if  possible.  If  not,  how  about  a 
I  12-inch  post  under  center  of  each  of  four 
maple  sticks?  Would  it  be  safe  to  use 
4x4  studs  at  corners  where  girders  come 
and  2x4  in.  studs  balance?  E.  c. 

Kent,  O. 

The  building  in  question  would  be 
I  much  more  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  strength  if  the  posts  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  were  arranged  to  come  directly  under 
I  the  ones  above.  The  load  of  the  second 
floor  w’ould  then  be  carried  directly  to 
the  footings  in  the  basement.  It  is  "oor 
I  construction  to  have  a  load-carrying  post 
stand  in  the  center  of  a  beam. 

I  The  joist  bearers  in  the  second  floor 
should  be  made  from  2xl0’s  at  least, 
rather  than  2x8’s,  and  the  posts  beneath 
i  them  in  the  wall  built  from  material  no 


smaller  than  2x6.  Why  have  a  12-in. 
post  in  the  center  of  the  beam  and  sup¬ 
port  the  outer  end  on  a  4x4  in.?  Possibly 
2x4  material  will  do  for  the  studs  that 
carry  no  load,  but  if  2x6  material  is  used 
all  around  a  much  stiffer  building  will 
result. 

Two  by  six  material  is  none  too  large 
for  the  rafters  on  a  building  of  this  width 
and  if  the  gable  type  roof  is  to  be  used 
they  should  be  supported  by  a  purlin. 
The  roof  pitch  required  will  depend  upon 
the  covering  used  but  the  steeper  pitch 
shown  is  preferable. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  an  outside 
wall  as  a  part  of  a  cistern.  There  is 
likely  to  be  some  slight  heaving  that  will 
not  be  shared  by  the  inner  wall  and  leak¬ 
age  will  result.  It  is  better  to  build  a 
separate  wall  entirely  about  the  cistern. 
The  shape  described  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able.  The  same  amount  of  concrete  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  would 
hold  a  great  deal  more  water.  In  figur¬ 
ing  the  capacity  each  cubic  foot  of  space 
will  hold  7^2  gallons  of  water. 


Galvanized  Iron  for  Roofs 

Could  you  inform  me  why  galvanized 
sheeting  is  not  used  for  roofing  here  in 
the  States?  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  tropics  and .  is  very  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  it  is  inexpensive,  durable  and  easy 
to  put  on.  We  would  like  to  use  it  on 
our  buildings  here,  but  wonder  why  it  is 
not  used  by  others.  E.  F.  M. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Galvanized  iron  sheets,  both  corrugated 
and  plain,  are  used  to  quite  an  extent  in 
this  locality  for  roofing  in  both  replace¬ 
ments  and  new'  construction,  and  are  also 
used  to  some  extent  for  side  covering. 
In  general  it  seems  to  give  satisfaction, 
being  fireproof  and  an  aid  in  lightning 
protection.  In  some  cases,  however,  roofs 
go  to  pieces  quickly,  due  doubtless  to 
cheap  and  inferior  material  purchased  in 
the  effort  to  keep  the  first  cost  down. 
The  standard  brands  seem  to  be  reliable. 

I  am  unable  to  say  why  it  is  not  used 
in  your  locality  ;  possibly  nearness  to  the 
coast  has  something  to  do  with  it  or  pos¬ 
sibly  simply  the  ease  with  wffiich  other 
materials  are  obtained.  Of  course  it  does 
not  offer  the  architectural  possibilities  in 
the  wray  of  decorative  treatment  that  some 
of  the  other  materials,  as  shingles,  do, 
hut  on  the  other  hand  has  advantages 
that  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

Insulated  Floor  and  Hen¬ 
house  Roof 

1.  In  building  a  house,  to  insure  against 
dampness  from  the  cellar,  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  lay  two  or  three-ply  tar  roof¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  beams  and  nail  the  floor¬ 
ing  on  top  of  this?  Would  this  be  better 
than  a  double  floor?  If  a  double  floor  is 
laid  is  it  best  to  put  down  one  flooring 
and  nail  1x2  on  top,  and  then  the  other 
flooring  to  give  an  air  space  between  the 
two  floorings?  In  the  corner  flooring, 
such  as  closets  or  pantry,  if  tin  or  sheet 
metal  is  laid  on  top  of  sills  extending  in 
about  8  or  10  in.,  and  flooring  nailed  on, 
would  it  keep  out  mice?  Is  it  advisable 
to  lay  tin  all  along  the  sills  to  keep  the 
mice  from  crawling  in  between  the  sheath¬ 
ing  boards  and  plaster?  2.  Is  it  all  right 
to  build  henhouse  foundation  of  concrete, 
say  16x20  or  18x20,  and  make  founda¬ 
tion  about  5  ft.  high,  and  build  on  this, 
so  as  to  leave  the  floor  space  on  ground 
for  scratching  shed  in  Winter?  The  height 
of  wrall  insures  sunlight  to  enter  at  rear 
and  would  afford  ample  room  to  go  into 
and  give  a  thorough  cleaning.  Of  course 
the  ground  floor  would  be  filled  with  sand 
or  coal  ashes  6  or  8  in.  in  depth.  Using 
2x6  rafters,  is  it  good  policy  to  fill  in 
between  rafters  with  hay  or  straw  to 
avoid  dampness  setting  on  the  ceiling? 
This  is  an  old  idea  which  was  used  in 
peak  roofs  years  ago.  c.  K. 

Stockton,  N.  J. 

1.  Good  practice  in  floor  laying  calls 
for  a  double  floor  with  waterproof  paper 
between.  The  first  floor  is  laid  diagonal¬ 
ly  on  the  joists  and  the  second  floor  laid 
at  right  angles  to  them.  Laid  in  this 
way  the  finished  floor  is  smooth  and  solid 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  shrinking  or 
swelling  of  the  floor  lining  as  it  would  be 
if  laid  parallel  with  it.  With  modern 
sill  construction  it  seems  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  tin  as  a  guard  against  mice, 
but  it  should  be  effective  if  used  as  you 
have  described.  Filling  in  the  wall  at 
each  floor  with  cinder  concrete  should  give 
the  same  protection  and  would  serve  as  a 
fire  stop  as  well. 

2.  Building  the  poultry-house  wall  of 
wood  rather  than  masonry  will  xisually 
be  found  more  economical.  The  dirt  floor 
is  not  favored  because  of  difficulty  iu 
keeping  clean  and  dry.  A  roof  stuffed  as 
you  have  suggested  should  make  a  house 
warm  and  dry  in  Winter,  if  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  cool  in  Summer.  It  would, 
however,  call  for  considerable  lumber,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  results  could 
be  obtained  at  a  lower  cost.  The  in¬ 
sulated  roof  should  prove  a  desirable 
feature  however. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Chronic  Bloating  of  Cow 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  that  was 
taken  sick  by  bloating.  I  had  a  good 
qualified  physician.  lie  relieved  her  for 
the  time  being.  He  made  five  calls.  We 
had  given  her  baking  soda,  and  turpen¬ 
tine  and  the  physician’s  medicine  that  he 
gave  me.  She  eats  well  and  seems  to  feel 
well.  I  can  not  keep  down  the  bloating. 

New.  York.  F.  w.  c. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  the  cause  of  chronic  bloating  in  a 
cow  and  that  disease  is  contagious  and 
incurable.  It  may  be  explained  that  the 
bloating  in  such  a  case  is  due  to  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mediastinal  lymphatic  glands, 
along  the  course  of  the  gullet.  The  tuber¬ 
cular  glands  so  press  upon  the  gullet  that 
belching  of  gas  is  prevented  and  bloating 
consequently  results.  When  a  cow  is 
normal,  belching  of  gas  goes  on  regularly, 
but  usually  is  unnoticed.  Did  not  such 
belching  normally  occur  the  paunch 
would  always  be  bloated  or  distended 
with  gas,  as  bacterial  action  and  other 
digestive  processes  in  the  paunch  always 
generate  gas. 

When  a  cow  bloats  severely  when  fed 
rank,  wet  immature  clover  or  Alfalfa,  the 
reason  is  that  muscular  action  of  the 
walls  of  the  paunch  (rumen),  technically 
called  “peristalsis”,  has  ceased  and  also 
that  unusually  large  quantities  of  gas  are 
being  generated  in  the  stomach.  In  the 
case  in  question  the  first  step  should  be 
to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin. 
Your  verterinarian  can  apply  the  test 
and  decide  which  method  of  testing  will 
be  preferable.  We  should,  however,  ad¬ 
vise  having  the  intradermal  test  applied 
as  it  is  simple,  reliable  and  less  expensive. 
That  test  consists  in  the  injection  of  a 
few  drops  of  tuberculin  into  the  skin  of 
the  caudal  fold  of  the  base  of  the  tail. 
A  reaction  consists  in  formation  of  a 
swelling  which  may  either  be  pea-like  in 
size,  or  diffuse.  The  swelling  persists  for 
72  hours  or  more,  at  the  point  of  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  tuberculin.  The  effect  of  the 
test  can  only  be  correctly  interpreted  by 
a  qualified  and  experienced  expert.  In 
this  test  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any 
temperatures  with  a  clinical  thermometer 
either  before  or  after  injecting  the  tuber¬ 
culin. 

When  the  subcutaneous  or  thermal  test 
is  applied,  by  injecting  tuberculin  under 
the  skin,  3  temperatures  have  to  be  taken 
prior  to  the  injection,  to  determine  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  cow,  and  the 
temperature  has  again  to  be  taken,  at  2- 
hour  intervals,  8  or  10  hours  after  inject¬ 
ing  the  tuberculin  and  continued  until 
noon  or  until  the  temperature  returns  to 
normal,  if  it  had  risen  in  the  characteris¬ 
tic  “rainbow  curve”  which  indicates  a 
reaction,  showing  that  the  animal  was 
infected  with  tuberculosis. 

In  a  case  of  doubt  the  veterinarian  may 
combine  the  two  tests  mentioned  and  also 
apply  the  third,  or  opthalmic  test.  That 
consists  in  placing  liquid  tuberculin,  or 
a  disk  of  tuberculin,  under  the  upper 
eyelid  of  one  and  leaving  the  other  eye 
untreated.  A  reaction  to  the  test,  indi¬ 
cating  presence  of  tuberculosis,  consists 
in  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  treated 
eye.  The  amount  of  pus  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  veterinarian  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  test. 

If  the  cow  reacts  she  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
State  law.  If  she'  does  not  react  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  her  a  dram  of 
formalin  twice  daily  in  at  least  1  pint  of 
milk,  as  a  drench.  If  that  does  not  prove 
remedial  give  her  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  of 
pure  turpentine  and  1  ounce  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  1  quart  of  milk,  as 
a  drench.  Repeat  the  treatment  as  often 
as  found  necessary.  Do  not  give  baking 
soda.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  (granular) 
is  useful,  however,  and  may  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  2  ounces  in  warm  water,  but 
it  should  be  unnecessary  to  give  that 
drug,  when  the  other  treatments  are 
given.  Omit  corn  fodder  and  feed  corn 
silage  or  roots  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
Provide  plenty  of  drinking  water.  Sub¬ 
stitute  linseed  meal  for  cottonseed  meal. 

A.  S.  A. 


Feeding  a  St.  Bernard  Dog 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  a  gooc 
homemade  dog  food  for  a  St.  Bernarc 
dog.  He  was  born  on  March  24,  and  is  a 
good  eater.  I  am  now  paying  75c  for 
5  lbs.  which  does  not  last  hardly  a  week. 

Is  there  a  cheaper  way  to  feed  him? 
His  skin  is  red  from  heat,  they  say,  but 
he  is  out  all  the  time.  G.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Homemade  dog  biscuits  or  cakes  rare¬ 
ly  equal  the  commercial  article  in  keeping 
qualities.  The  homemade  biscuit,  made 
in  quantity,  tends  to  sour  or  become 
moldy  and  is  then  unfit  for  feeding.  In¬ 
deed,  such  moldy  feed  may  possibly  con¬ 
tain  the  Bacillus  botulinus  which  causes 
poisoning  and  death.  Any  spoiled  canned 
feed  is  dangerous  on  that  account,  or  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  may  cause  so- 
called  ptomaine  poisoning.  Many  cases 
of  the  latter  disease  are  really  botulism, 
but  ptomaine  poisoning  is  a  better  known 
term  and  the  disease  is  quite  prevalent. 

If  you  wish  to  attempt  homemaking 
of  dog  biscuit  remember  that  it  must  be 
baked  perfectly  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  biscuit  will  become  perfectly  dry 
and  hard.  The  commercial  biscuit  seems 
to  be  practically  kiln-dried,  like  “hard 
tack”  biscuit  which  used  to  be  a  staple 
food  article  on  board  ship. 

The  biscuit  may  be  made  of  red-dog 
flour,  a  small  proportion  of  cornmeal,  des¬ 
iccated  vegetables  and  meat  scraps,  but 
we  are  unable  to  give  you  an  exact  for¬ 
mula.  We  consider  dog  biscuit  unneces¬ 
sary,  however,  for  the  ordinary  family 
dog,  as  table  scraps  may  form  a  large 
part  of  the  ration,  if  judiciously  chosen, 
and  extra  feed  can  be  provided  at  small 
cost.  But  for  the  feeding  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  or  a  large  number  of  dogs,  in  a 
kennel,  dog  biscuit  is  economical  and  safe 
in  its  effects.  We  expect  that  kennel 
keepers  can  buy  it  in  bulk  at  favorable 
rates. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  dog 
is  a  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating  animal 
and  that  meat,  therefore,  should  be  the 
chief  item  of  diet.  Pork  should,  however, 
be  omitted  from  the  ration  as  it  is  not 
well  digested  by  dogs.  That  is  likewise 
true  of  potatoes,  cornmeal,  much  cereal 
of  any  sort,  and  such  feeds  as  cake, 
sweets  of  any  kind,  raw  fish,  chicken  and 
any  meat  containing  small,  sharp  bones. 

Suitable  feeds  include  raw  and  lightly 
cooked  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  flesh  of  a 
healthy  horse,  and  raw  beef  knuckles. 
The  dog  may  also  have  milk,  boiled  fish, 
raw  eggs,  milk,  buttermilk,  sour  milk, 
malted  milk,  pot  cheese,  thick  creamed 
soups  of  vegetables  poured  upon  stale 
wheat  bread,  wheat  biscuit,  shredded 
wheat,  cream  of  wheat,  toast,  zweibach 
and  vegetables,  such  as  boiled  onions,  car¬ 
rots,  beans,  peas,  spinach,  asparagus  and 
garlic. 

In  addition  to  pork,  potatoes,  cake  and 
candy  the  following  foods  are  considered 
unsuitable  for  the  dog:  Haslet,  liver, 
chicken,  raw  fish,  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  rice, 
boiled  eggs,  scrambled  eggs,  fried  eggs  and 
omelets.  That  list  has  been  published  as 
correct,  but  we  know  that  some  cornmeal 
often  is  fed  to  the  dog  without  apparent 
harm,  and  that  it  is  probably  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  dog  biscuit  for  sale  on  the 
market. 

The  St.  Bernard  should  get  along  well 
"with  one  full  meal,  each  morning,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  not  working  hard ;  if  abun¬ 
dantly  exercised  he  may  have  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  feed  each  evening.  See  that  he  has 
plenty  of  pure  drinking  water  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  prevent  him  from  eating 
garbage  or  carrion  of  any  sort  and  from 
drinking  stagnant  or  impure  water.  The 
red  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  not  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  heat,  but  may  be  an  in¬ 
dication  of  indigestion  and  eczema.  That 
redness  often  is  termed  “red  mange”  and 
indicates  the  necessity  of  less  feed,  more 
digestible  or  suitable  feed,  and  increased 
exercise.  Fleas  may  also  cause  such  ir¬ 
ritation  that  the  skin  becomes  red  and 
vermin  therefore  must  be  destroyed.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  new  clean  bed.  Increase  exercise. 

A.  S.  A. 
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HOW  MUCH  Will  You 

Get  ? 

After  all  the  labor  of  raising  crops  and  feed¬ 
ing  stock— what  will  you  get  on  the  market? 

Do  You  Know — 

—why  some  men  get  gains  at  half  what  others  pay? 
the  exact  weights  at  which  live  stock  are  discounted? 
the  best  rations  for  producing  Baby  Beef? 
how  to  get  quicker  “turnover”  in  your  farming  operations? 
— how  to  figure  market  demand? 

how  to  be  a  good  judge  of  values? 

— how  other  industries  affect  feeding? 

Linseed  Meal  can  lower  your  costs? 

Linseed  Meal  saves  30  to  40  days  in  getting  stock  to  proper 
weight,  thus  enabling  you  to  sell  on  a  rising  market? 
what  day  of  the  week  is  best  for  shipping  hogs? 


This  Book  Will  Tell  You 

—Written  by  marketing  specialists  who  are  in  dail5 
contact  with  activities  at  the  leading  live  stock 
markets,  you  may  find  it  worth  hundreds,  yes. 
thousands  of  dollars  in  buying  live  stock  and  getting 
them  on  the  right  market  at  the  right  time.  Il 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  skillful  marketing  is  as 
important  as  skillful  feeding.  Our  other  books— 
“Dollars  and  Cents  Results”  and  “How  To  Make 
Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal”  show  in  detail  the 
FEEDING  methods  of  successful  feeders.  Get  anj 
one  or  all  of  these  books — FREE. 

Address  Dept.  J-l 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Rnildincr 


MEAL 


FEED 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


BETTER  LIGHT 

^  At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  turning 
a  key  and  having  a 
brilliant  light  that 
floods  the  farthest 
corner  of  your  home 
and  barn.  What  a 
pleasure  an  com¬ 
fort  to  read  by  a 
good  light  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  “Two-in- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFG.  CO.,  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


New  5-Tube  Radio 
At  Very  Small  Cost 
Improves  Reception 

Lieut.  Sterling'  G.  Sears  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserves  has  perfected  a  marvelous  new  6-tube 
Radio  that  improves  average  home  reception 
about  100%.  Due  to  special  features,  this 
Radio  is  extraordinarily  selective  and  powerful, 
easy  to  operate,  very  economical  on  Battery 
consumption — and  costs  only  about  one-third  of 
the  usual  price  of  5-tube  machines.  Perfect 
satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed,  and  a  10-day 
Free  Trial  offered  to  all  who  wish  to  try  it. 
Full  information  together  with  reports  of  tests 
made  by  experts  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
Write  today — no  obligation! 

THE  NAYLOR  RADIO  CORP. 

161  Chambers  St.,  Dept.  114K,  New  York  City 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100.  S2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
SI ;  8  doz.,  S1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Market 


News 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Holdings  of  potatoes  on  track  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  rather  limited,  40  to  50 
carloads  being  carried  along  from  day  to 
day  and  a  steady  to  firm  market  pre¬ 
vailed,  especially  on  sacked  potatoes. 
Maine,  Green  Mountains,  advanced  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  $8.90  per  two-bushel  sack,  while 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  ranged  $8.05 
to  $3.85  per  sack  of  the  same  size.  The 
demand,  however,  has  been  rather  limited. 
Northern  producers  are  already  planning 
for  their  next  year’s  crop  and  are  won¬ 
dering  what  Southern  States  are  going 
to  do.  Florida  has  been  planting  its  crop 
and  latest  estimates  indicate  an  increase 
of  about  4,000  acres  in  that  State  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  North  and  South 
Carolina  will  also  show  some  increase  this 
season.  Reports  from  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Virginia,  would  indicate  that  the  acreage 
of  potatoes  in  that  district  would  not  be 
any  larger  this  coming  season  than  last 
year.  The  apple  market  shows  ho  im¬ 
provement.  Barreled  apples  are  excep¬ 
tionally  dull,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Some  West 
Virginia,  A  2%s  and  up  Jonathans  moved 
out  at  $3.50,  while  Virginia  Yorks 
brought  $2.75  and  2%s  Staymans  $2.50  a 
barrel.  There  was  a  little  demand  for 
New  York  R.  I.  Greenings  at  $4.25  a 
barrel  for  A  2%s  stock  and  larger.  AX 
the  same  time  there  was  a  fair  demand 
for  fancy  desirable  varieties  of  nearby  ap¬ 
ples  at  50  to  80c  per  %-bu.  bskt.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  has  been  moving  rather  slowly.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  moderate,  and  although  a 
stronger  market  developed  with  snail 
Danish  stock  selling  up  to  $33  a  ton,  the 
market  soon  weakened  with  $30  a  ton 
about  top  and  most  sales  were  around 
$27  a  ton.  Celery  held  about  steady  un¬ 
der  a  normal  movement.  New  York  State 
celery  in  the  rough  sold  $1.75  to  $2  per 
two-thirds  crate  and  full  crates  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  medium  sizes,  brought  $5  to  $5.50 
a  crate.  Onions  showed  a  little  strength 
during  the  week  and  some  firmness  was 
also  reported  at  shipping  points.  York 
State  medium  to  large  yellow  varieties 
sold  fairly  at  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  100-lb. 
sack,  as  to  condition.  The  Texas  onion 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  about  10,000 
acres  this  season  or  one-fifth  less  than 
last  season.  Arrivals  of  Spanish  onions 
continue  heavy,  Spanish  crates  of  50 
onions  selling  in  Philadelphia  at  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  crate.  Sweet  potatoes  moved  a 
little  better  during  the  holidays,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  over  the  market 
weakened,  Delaware  and  Maryland  stock 
selling  $1  to  $1.10  a  bushel,  and  Virginia 
barrels  at  $2.50.  Nearby  sweet  potatoes 
ranged  75e  to  $1  with  some  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  %-bu.  basket.  The 
market  on  such  vegetables  as  chicory,  en¬ 
dive,  escarole  and  kale,  was  dull  during 
the  holidays.  Spinach  fluctuated  some¬ 
what  but  Texas  stock  ranged  50c  to  $1.10 
a  bushel  as  to  quality  and  condition. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  December  gradually  increased 
from  about  11,700  cases  for  the  first  five 
days  in  the  month  to  over  16,200  cases 
for  the  last  five  days.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  1926  were  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1925  or  1,566,366  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  1,572,228  cases.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  receipts  of  the  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets  which  x-eceived  a  total  of  over  14,- 
000,000  cases  during  the  year  was  less 
than  30,000  cases.  Prices  the  past  few 
days  have  been  fairly  steady  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  was  quiet  trading  on 
fresh  extra  firsts  at  50c  a  dozen,  and 
fresh  firsts  at  45  to  46c.  Fresh  seconds 
were  quoted  consistently  at  34  to  37c, 
and  refrigerator  firsts  at  36  to  37  %c  a 
dozen,  while  extra  firsts  from  refrigera¬ 
tors  brought  around  40c  a  dozen.  Some 
very  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
continued  to  sell  to  the  carton  trade  at 
from  57  to  60c  and  exceptional  quality 
case  eggs  worked  out  at  from  52  to  55c  a 
dozen.  Holdings  of  storage  eggs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  had 
been  cut  to  42,460  cases,  less  than  one- 
half  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  receipts  have  been  light 
and  under  a  good  demand.  The  market 
ruled  firm.  Fancy  heavy  fowl  ranged  29 
to  33c  with  the  average  run  selling  for 
about  27c  a  lb.  The  best  of  the  Leghorns 
did  not  exceed  27  to  28c  while  poor,  thin 
Leghorns  sold  as  low  as  15c  a  lb.  Ordi¬ 
nary  roasting  chickens  were  quoted  at 
27c-  with  fancy  bringing  up  to  31c  a  lb., 
while  1%-lb.  broilers  sold  at  from  36  to 
38c.  Geese  averaged  25  to  26c  a  lb.,  and 
fancy  live  turkeys  held  at  43  to  45c.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  rather  quiet. 
Receipts  for  the  week  following  Christ¬ 
mas  were  very  much  lighter  than  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  trade ;  2,833,729  lbs. 
for  five  days  ending  Christmas  being  re¬ 
ceived,  compared  with  1,011,801  for  the 
five  days  ending  New  Year’s  and  the  total 
receipts  in  Philadelphia  from  .Jan.  1,  1926 
to  Dec.  31,  were  over  32,126,000  lbs.  or 
nearly  3,000,000  lbs.  more  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1925.  Boxed-packed  fowl 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  more  was  quoted  at 
33c  while  barreled-packed  dry-picked  fowl 
sold  from  1  to  2c  under  boxed  packed 
Barreled-packed  fowl  weighing  4  to  4% 
lbs.  averaged  28c  and  small  sold  as  low 
as  21c  a  lb.  Heavy  roasting  chickens, 


western,  in  barrels,  sold  at  from  32  to 
34c  and  broilers  averaged  about  31c. 
Fancy  nearby  tui’keys  held  at  48  to  51c 
and  ducks  35c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  ample  for  the  needs 
of  the  trade  and  the  market  held  steady 
at  $24.50  to  $25  a  ton  for  best  Timothy, 
while  second  grade  averaged  $23.50  a  ton. 
No.  1  light  clover  sold  at  from  $22  to 
$23  a  ton,  and  No.  3  Timothy,  No.  2  light 
clover  hay  and  No.  1  straight  rye  straw 
were  quoted  at  the  same  price,  $20  to 
$21  a  ton.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  about  $15  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  60c; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  50c ;  fresh,  duck’s,  doz., 
75c ;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  sw*eet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  cot¬ 
tage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  skim 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  4c;  cari’ots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  lettuce,  icicle,  head, 
10c ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.10 ; 
spinach,  pk,  25c ;  prime  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  32c ;  light,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poulti'y- — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  34c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  3Sc ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c  (native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less)  ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

The  above  prices  are  quoted  only  for 
best  grade. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  spring,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
Springers,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  Spring¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  35c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30 
to  32c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  60  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  60c; 
turkeys,  dressed,  lb.,  80  to  90c ;  butter, 
per  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  55c ; 
eggs,  retail,  60  to  65c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c ;  celery,  per  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  honey,  cap,  15  to 
20c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce, 
per  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.85-;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
30c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  onions,  per  bu.,  $1 ; 
parsnips,  per  bu.,  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  per  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c ; 
pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 
to  $20 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  40  to  50c; 
beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Danish, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  70c ;  cabbage,  per  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red,  doz  60 
to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  carrots, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  celei’y,  per  doz.  bunches, 
65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  li.  h.,  doz.,  $2.50 ; 
lettuce,  curly,  per  4-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
lettuce,  Big  Biston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
onions,  yellow,  per  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  par¬ 
snips,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  potatoe  ,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.55;  potatoes,  bu.  $1.45  to  $1.55; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  10-lb. 
bskt,  $3 ;  turnips,  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  per  doz.  bunches,  40c. 

Apples.' — Ben  Davis,  bu.,  60  to  85c ; 
Baldwins,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  Fall  Pippins, 
bu.,  60  to  85c;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  .60  to 
85c ;  Greening,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  Kings,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  Northern  Spys,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pound  Sweets, 
bu.,  60  to  85c ;  Russets,  bu.,  60  to  85c ; 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  60  to  85c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  lb., 
28  to  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  23  to  26c ;  ducks,  lb., 
28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crate, 
55  to  60c;  eggs,  doz.,  65  to  70c;  butter, 
country,  ci-ock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  butter,  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  strained  honey,  qt. 
jars,  75c ;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  p&ils, 
$1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24  sec.  case,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 


$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — Annexed  prices  are  the  ruling 
prices  per  100  pounds  paid  to  growers  for 
hand-picked  1926  crop :  White  marrow, 
$5;  red  kidney,  $7;  Nova  Scotia  marrow, 
$6 ;  white  kidney,  $6  ;  yellow  eye,  $7  ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  for  baled  hay 
rules  quiet.  Straw  inai’ket  steady.  Quo¬ 
tations  per  ton  are  as  follows :  No.  1 
Timothy  hay,  $19  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $20  to 
$26 ;  oat  straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat 
straw,  $13  to  $14 ;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Raw  Furs. — The  following  are  ruling 
prices  paid  per  pelt  b>  dealers  to  trap¬ 
pers  :  Skunk,  prime,  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
skunk,  prime,  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
skunk,  prime,  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.10;  skunk, 
prime,  No.  4,  50c  to  65c;  muskrat,  win¬ 
ter,  large,  $1.85;  muskrat,  Winter,  me¬ 
dium,  $1.40;  muskrat,  Winter,  small, 
85c;  raccoon,  large,  $8  to  $10;  raccoon, 
medium,  $5  to  $6 ;  raccoon,  small,  $3  to 
$4;  mink,  dark,  large,  $12;  mink,  dark, 
medium,  $9 ;  mink,  dark,  small,  $6  wea¬ 
sel,  as  to  quality,  10c  to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Steady  Winter  both  helps  and  hinders 
the  produce  situation.  Abundance  of 
Southern  receipts,  down  to  sti’awberries, 
keep  the  markets  flush. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  extra  creamery,  54  to  58c ; 
choice,  42  to  45c ;  first  tubs,  46  to  48c ; 
first  prints,  49  to  50c.  Cheese,  quiet; 
new  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c;  long  horns, 
28  to  29c.  Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  49  to 
55c ;  State  and  Western  candled,  41  to 
50c ;  storage,  37  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Di’essed  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  50  to  52c;  fowls,  24  to  35c; 
springers,  31  to  32c;  old  oosters,  22  to 
24c ;  ducks,  37  to  40c ;  geese,  28  to  30c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  47  to  51c; 
fowls,  26  to  31c ;  chickens,  27  to  29c , 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ; 
geese,  25  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Alexander,  Greening,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  Twenty  Ounce,  85c 
to  $1.10 ;  McIntosh,  $1.65  to  $2.25 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25;  Jonathan, 
western  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Delicious,  $3 
to  $3.25.__  Potatoes,  quiet ;  home  grown, 
bu.,  $1.55  to  $1.90 ;  western  150-lb.  sack, 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  Bermuda,  bbl,  $15  to  $16 ; 
sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  many 
California  sorts,  lug,  $1.75  to  $5.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod  box,  $3.25  to  $4. 
Strawberries,  qt.,  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  slow ; 
white,  kidney,  marrow,  cut.,  $9  to  $10 ; 
red  kidney,  $8.25  to  $9 ;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$6.75 ;  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady ;  home  grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  fair  trade;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu., 
65c  to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to 
20c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cai’rots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  crate,  $3.75  to  $5 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50;  egg  plant,  crate, 
$5.25  to  $6.75 ;  endive,  crate,  $4.50  to 
$5.50 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  85c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  squash,  lb.,  3  to 
5c  ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $3.75  to  $  i.l  1 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow, 
cut,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  water  cress,  hamper, 
75c  to  $1.15. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  corxb, 
21  to  24c ;  dark,  15  to  16c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  ouiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  16c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oats  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
car  lot  ton,  $30.50 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ; 
red  dog,  $40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent.,  $30.25 ;  34  per  cent,  $40.50 ;  hom¬ 
iny,  $33.65 ;  gluten,  $33.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$14.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

January  6,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  January :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1/10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4  cents. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.95 ; 
Class  2,  $2.50 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Ci'eamery,  fancy  . $0.50%  @$0.51 


Extra,  92  score .  .50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .45  @  .49% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .42%  @  .44% 

Lower  grades . 40  @  .41 

Ladles . 28  @  .36 

Packing  stock  .26  @  .27% 


Renovated  . 38%  @  .39% 

Centralized . 42  @  .49 


centra  iitfeu . .  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.52 

W 

@ 

.52  y2 

Extra  . 

.51 

@ 

-51% 

Firsts . 

.45  %@ 

.50% 

Danish  . 

.52%  @ 

.53% 

New  Zealand  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Siberian  . 

.43 

@ 

.43% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Young  Amei'ica  . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 
Average  extras  . 

$0.49 

@$0.50 

.48 

Extra  firsts  . 

.47 

@ 

.47% 

Firsts  . 

.46 

@ 

.46% 

Pullets  . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Pewees  . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 

.48 

@ 

.50% 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Gathered,  best . 

.49 

@ 

.50 

.46 

@ 

.48 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

@ 

.44 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

. 30  @  .35 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

. 30  @  .35 

Geese  . 

. 23  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 32  @  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . 

. $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 

. 28  @ 

.32 

Broilers  . 

. 26  @ 

.38 

Roosters  . 

. 17  @ 

.23 

Turkeys,  young  . 

. 50@ 

.53 

Old  stock  . 

. 40  @ 

.46 

Ducks  . 

. 30  @ 

.34 

Geese  . 

.31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 60  @ 

.85 

Dark,  doz . 

.  3.00@ 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.00@ 

1.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  25  to  75c  per 
pair ;  jacks,  80c  to  $1,  and  white  hares, 
90c  to  $1.10.  Tame  rabbits,  drawn,  lb.f 
25  to  35c. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .18 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spi'ing  lambs,  head  . 6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 16@  .18 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.00@10.30 

Bulls  .  5.50  @  7.25 

Cows  .  2.50@  4.75 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50 @10.50 

Hogs  . 10.00  @13.00 

Sheep  .  4.75  @  5.50 

Lambs  . 12.00@13.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$2.75 

Greening  . 75@  1.50 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1.75 @  4.00 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75  @  4.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.50@10.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00 @  5.00 

Pears,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Bbl .  1.75  @  2.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  2.00@  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box...  4.50@  6.85 

Florida  .  2.50(d)  6.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 65 @  .85 

Kumquats,  qt . 10 @  .15 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.00@$2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 18@  .32 

Cabbage,  ton  . 30.00@35.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.50@  1.60 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50 @  4.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75 @  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@  4.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 2.00  @  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00 @  5.00 

Escarol,  bbl . 2.00 @  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00 @  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00@  7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bclis . 2.00 @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  3.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.5>0@  2.75 

Parsley,  bbl . 3.00 @  6.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00@  4.00 

Peas,  bu . 4.25@  4.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 2.25@  4.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00@  2.25 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 3.25 @  5.00 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  5.00@  9.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 15@  .45 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00  @$6.25 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00@  5.50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5.25  @  5.60 

State,  180  lbs . 4.75@  4.90 

Canada,  180  lbs . 4.75@  4.90 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00 @15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00 @25.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


Write  tor  "‘How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year '* 
now 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


U7m  a  Your  Own  | 
YT  r  He  Guarantee  • 

Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 
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METAL  SILO 

Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COP  PER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  wbat  size  silo  you  want  so  are 
can  quote  factory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Depl  E  London,  Obie  Est.  ISO* 

Buckeye  Broader  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Grain  Bins 


NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  January  and  February 
on  heavy  breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock 
healthy  and  vigorous. 


SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 


RIDGELY,  MD. 


BARRED  ROCKS  SS’SSJS*  'KS 

choice  cockerels.  Also  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from 
200  egg  hens.  A.  L.  V  REE  LAND ,  Nutley,  N.  J 

BEAUTIFUL  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS  |st°ra,gng 

$5,  $8,  $10.  According  to  excellence  and  egg  production. 

**•  H.  VAN  ALEN,  209  Underhill  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Dec  26,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  21  35 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  36  245 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  266 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  45  284 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  45  293 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  35  179 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  35  264 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  37  278 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada .  34  195 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  44  294 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  40  314 

Columbian  Rocks 


The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Pa . 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Sked  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds,  N.  J . . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J . . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . . . ' 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders’  Assn,  Canada... 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J . . . 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J . . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tangletvold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio!.!! 

James  Wlietsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . !!!! 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y _ !!!!!! 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm.  Ky . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J. 
Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J. .. 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son.  Mich . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

M.  Levine,  N.  J . . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del . 

The  Training  School.  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . !..! 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . ! ! 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hocli  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J . 

VVene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pinehnrst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N*.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa . 

M.  Vogel,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N  .J . 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders’  Assn,  Canada... 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J. . . 

F.  C.  Wistner,  Mich . 

S.  C.  Aneonas 


35  247 

54  373 

32  252 

19  167 

40  176 

55  416 

51  255 

14  18 

53  355 
40  208 

40  308 

153 
223 


30 
40 
54  342 


37  231 

27  244 

5  161 

36  334 

26  190 

25  226 

36  206 

26  164 

22  261 
47  347 

35  329 

32  239 

14  135 

43  223 

28  268 

28  280 
32  266 

38  281 

38  189 

23  190 

43  290 

32  227 

26  142 

40  227 

38  274 

32  215 

44  225 

36  252 

24  155 

17  176 

45  187 

27  241 

43  216 

44  314 

37  210 

18  189 

32  239 
29  201 
47  271 

38  237 

32  305 

44  318 

31  295 

45  263 

15  171 

14  112 

45  263 

31  232 

33  200 

19  201 

29  205 

35  190 

39  297 

2  48 

25  189 

46  281 

18  232 

29  250 

39  243 

43  356 

40  189 

38  200 
24  208 

15  226 

23  181 

10  197 

20  202 

26  229 

16  190 

7  126 

20  122 
26  237 

35  327 
57  384 

28  127 


Totals  .  3248  23188 


Improving  Ration 

My  pullets,  500  or  more,  were  April  1 
hatched  and  are  now  housed  for  Winter, 
and  are  fed  seven  quarts  daily  per  100 
birds,  but  this  past  week  there  has  been 
about  half  of  the  f  ^d  left  in  the  litter 
by  the  next  day  at  feeding  time.  My 
scratch  feed  is :  200  lbs.  best  wheat  and 
300  lbs.  best  cracked  corn,  and  my  mash 
feed  is :  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. ;  flour  mid¬ 
dling,  100  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  100  lbs. ; 
crushed  oats,  100  lbs. ;  meat  meal,  50  lbs. ; 
mineral  mixture,  20  lbs. ;  Alfalfa  meal, 
25  lbs.  My  pullets  are  laying  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  in  pens  cf  100  pullets.  Would 
you  advise  cod  liver  oil  as  a  tonic? 

Lansdale,  Pa.  l.  k.  w. 

Seven  quarts  of  whole  grain  per  100 
pullets  is  by  no  means  an  excessive 
amount  if  about  an  equal  quantity  by 
weight  of  mash  is  also  consumed.  Well- 
developed  Leghorn  pullets  giving  about 
a  50  per  cent  egg  yield  will  usually  con¬ 
sume  20  lbs.  or  more  of  grain  and  mash 
daily  per  100  birds.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  grain  and  mash  feeding 
about  equal.  If  too  much  mash  is  con¬ 
sumed,  iaying  is  stimulated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  body  weight  and  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  If  too  much  whole  grain  is 
eaten,  weight  increases  but  production 
suffers.  Try  to  maintain  about  a  50  per 
cent  egg  production  with  well  matured 
pullets  with,  as  said,  about  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  gram  and  mash.  If  birds 
go  “off  feed”  limit  the  amount  until  ap¬ 
petite  is  restored.  Many  poultrymen  add 
an  extra  100  lbs.  of  yellow  cornmeal  to 
each  500  lbs.  of  laying  mash  for  pullets 
laying  in  October  and  November,  and 
also  one  pint  per  100  lbs.  of  cod  liver  oil. 

M.  B.  D. 


J 

60,000  Selected  Breeding  Birds 
Assure  Chicks  of  Distinctive  Quality 

FIFTEEN  years  of  service  are  back  of  every  shipment  of  Rosemont  Chicks 
Every  step  from  breeding  to  packing  is  personally  supervised  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Drumm.  Start  your  season  right  with  Chicks  that 
can  be  depended  on. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
February  and  March  Delivery 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

STATE-CERTIFIED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Write  for  FREE  1927  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Our  1927  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated,  pictures  our  three  great  hatcheries 
brooder  houses  and  breeding  flocks.  Write  for  your  copy  today  We  will 
also  send  Guaranteed  Price  List. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

•  Z.  C.  DRUMM,  Owner  and  Active  Manager 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  and  New  Jersey  Baby  Chick  Associations 


Ventilating  Problems  Answered 

I  have  developed  a  practical  and  cheap  method  of  ventilating  poultry  houses  Anv 
handy  man  can  install  the  equipment.  Dry  coops,  no  wet,  cold  litter,  no  drafts,  correct 
temperature.  Many  of  your  ventilating  problems  are  no  different  than  the  problems  of 
ventilation  in  other  industries.  Write  me  about  your  troubles.  No  oblieation  and  nn 
cost  to  you.  w.  F.  ARMSTRONG,  328  Stratford  Ave,  PITTSBURGH!  PA° 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

and 

BREWERS’  YEAST 

For  Ponllry  and  Live  Stock 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL— Tested 

U.  S.  P.  Medicinal— Finest 
Vitamine  Content,  Guaranteed 

30  gal.,  Freight  collect .  $32.00 

5  gal.,  Express  collect .  9.00 

1  gal.,  Postpaid .  2.50 

BREWERS’  YEAST— Tested 

100  lbs.,  Freight  collect . $30.00 

50  lbs.,  Express  collect .  16.00 

25  lbs.,  Express  collect .  9.00 

5  lbs.,  Postpaid .  2.00 

Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckalioe,  New  York 


SPECIAL  ONE-TIME  OFFER 
With  this  coupon  only 

5  gal.,  Express  collect - $8.00  □ 

1  gal.,  Postage  paid . “2.25  Q 

5  lit  Yeast  \  Postpaid  •  •  •  •  4.00  Q 

Name . 

Address . . . 


Brooder 


Made  for 


E 


Certified 

Blood-Tested 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  a  Specialty 

Every  Chick  from  a  mature  hen  of 
proven  laying  ability,  selected,  blood- 
tested  and  certified  under  State  super¬ 
vision.  Wene  breeders  are  selected  for 
the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs  produced 
as  well  as  for  their  number. 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices 

Wene  cbick  farms  v,ne,i:np?  u  j- 

Member  N.  J.  atid  International  Baby  Chick  Asa’n 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
$15.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns, 
$12.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


Wild  Turkeys 


BERTHA  M.  TYSON,  Colon,  Md. 


For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
ot  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  will  send  you,  with- 
out  charge  pians  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  will  hum 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
It  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  I  W’ill  promptly  refund  your  money. 
1.  Putnam,  Route  164-3,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

'WMMu%uvmuuuwvmuv 

WHY  BUY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  P0ULTRYMAN? 

BECAUSE  WHWETEGHOKN8CHriCKSthtolkeep  ouJ 

plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis 

YOU  ^LthfJenefit  °L16  years  of  breeding  that  hag 
bre^  lnto  °.ur,  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

FRFF  9*rc,?laT  exPlaiDing  how  one  of  our  customers 
pur  t  VT?  rttwel,v?  *T1°!,y?s  Period  made  $1,445  on  357 
ow-  bi^ed’ingTarm.  6  a“d  many  °ther  facts  about 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

>VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVN/yVVVVVVVVVVVVVX,v 

CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CH1CKC 

9y2c  u  o  -  for  Early  °r(ieis- 

WRITE  T0D"y.  CKg^e°eCKS- 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed 
my  Prices  are  right.  UNDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SCW  LEGHORN  CHICK'S  from  breeders  direct 

%‘?m,  LITUnU.  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 

The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ridgeway  Poultry  Harm,  M.  A,  Campbell,  Jamestown, Pa.,  Box  H. 

LITTLE  CHICKS  White  Leghorns,  $15.00  per 

„  100,  E  Beds,  $16.00  per  100. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  SS&fBiKS 


100 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1927 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


ABY  CHICK 

HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 
Will  Develop  Into  Active  Layers 

Less  than  500  each  25c 

500  or  over  “  24c 

1000  or  over  “  23c 

AND  QUALITY  PULLETS 

Also  Moderately  Priced.  Send  for  FREE  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS, TOMS  RIVER, N.  J. 

25%  deposit  on  all  orders— balance  iO  days  before  delivery 


HACKS  (blKriVoTlitest) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  haveutility  stock  forthose  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  yuu 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  gives  directions  for  raising:  chicks  and  handling  your 
•tock  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

We  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapuested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  EUD*.  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  k0SpC.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE 

- - LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tailored-  WyckofE  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  6,090  Breed- 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Clicks  March  -uo, 
April  15c,  May  12<4c,  June  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  _ 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

AS  |  CEU  CERTIFIED 
ALL.cn  BLOOD  TESTED 

For  Kail  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 

BABY  GHICKS  K", 

Whit©  Wyandottes  and  Whit©  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Pel 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN S  T<STRAIN 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels.  $5  to  $8  cue Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  producing  hens,  $8  per  100.  $<0  per 

1000.  JULIUS  C.  METER,  Blossom  Form.  West  Willinglon,  Conn. 


So  TIM'.  1  L  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

•  C.  White  Leghorns  Send  for  mating  li.-t. 

Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Knhwuy,  N.  J. 


Dlnnlrl  /\erHs\T.n  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

BlaCK  Lcfliiom  that  lay  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  Plttstown.  N.  J. 

Valley  Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS  Rocks  and  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 
VaIJ.EY  ItKOOK  FARM,  f'eapack,  Gladstone,  It.  F.  lb,  N.  J. 

HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS _ WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  quantity, chicks  and  eggA 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEl’PEU,  Georgetown,  l>el 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks!  Cockerels  ^ind  Pullets 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPl-Elt,  Georgetown,  Del 


1  CHICKS  1 

gj  from  high  producing  Ha 

m  WHITE  LEGHORNS  i 

o>c  , — 

Ifi  Vigorous!  Healthy! 

Prolific!  Low  Priced!  || 

^  Send  for  Booklet 

'Q  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  p 

^  220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Good  Luck 
3ABY  CHICKS 


Send  for  free  new  catalog  or  order  direct 
from  price  list  below.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  today. 

PRICE  LIST  Per  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $14.00 

Buffi  Leghorns  &  Anconas .  15.00 

Black  Minorcas  &  Barred  Rocks _  16.00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  Reds;  Wh. 

Wyandottes .  17.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00 

Light  Odds  &  Ends .  8.00 

Heavy  Odds  &  Ends .  13.00 

Add  35c  where  less  than  100  are  ordered. 

Deduct  3%  for  300  or  more;  5%  for  600  or 
more  ;  10 %  f<jr  1,000  or  more. 

The  MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept  20,  Marysville,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgale,  O. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing:  birds  selected  and  le^banded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Legrhorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


WUfVAIinnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  WTANUUI  It  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansiield,  Obio 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week  s  paper. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

*  Large  type  Tan cred-Barron  English  S.  (J. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hai  dy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  the  e  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  16th  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10  %  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


March  and  April  Prices 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
liasom's  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

500 

100  0 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

12 

57  50 

no 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67  50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

10 

47.50 

90 

Richfield,  Pa. 

HANSON  STRAIN  i.SSEIa  HATCHING  EGGS 

Immediate  delivery  10c.  Chicks  Feb.  1st  20c.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  Montvale,  N.  J. 


CHIX  AND  DlIX 


From  strong,  sturdy,  purebred  stock,  acclimated  to 
rugged  climatic  conditions.  Beds,  ltox,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  13!tc  each  and  up.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  orders  placed  now.  Attractive  proposit  on  on 
Combination  Orders  of  Chix  and  l’oultrv  Supplies 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Established  1887 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young  breeders,  male  and  female  $10.00  each, 
early  hatched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  East,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York.  A  few  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALEXIS  L.  CLARK,  It.  1).,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  r.'JS  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Choice  breeding  ducks  and  drakes  now  $3.25  or  $3.00 
each  in  lots  of  five  or  more.  Have  drakes  tmd  hens, 
unrelated.  Eggs  and  Ducklings  in  season. 

MAPLEHURST  STOCK  FARMS,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

“PURE  BRONZED  TURKEYS” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  The  Locusts,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y< 

MD  TI1DVCVC  Large  bone, well  marked,  thrifty, hardy 

•  D.  1UKIYL  ID  stock.  MISS  L.  L.  KIRBY,  Draper,  Vi 

Ti.rl/auo  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

bronze  lUlKGyS  Mrs.  ALFREOE.REID,  Star  Route,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  ,M:;r\v^[,l,s:,..Tde,i’artNkY 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100* 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1  and  will  end  Oct.  23,  1927. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Dec. 
26,  1926,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  problem  of  green  feed  is  an  ever- 
pressing  one  with  most  poultrymen.  The 
problem  becomes  most  acute  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  is  often  a  serious  one  in  the 
warmer  seasons  as  well. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  we  began  the 
use  of  Alfalfa  meal,  in  the  dry  mash, 
using  about  10  per  cent  by  weight. 

The  Alfalfa  meal  we  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  that  time  was  poor  stuff,  running 
35  pn'  cent  fiber,  very  poor  color  and 
only  10  per  cent  vegetable  protein.  This 
material  did  not  prove  effective,  as  a  sub-: 
stitute  for  green  feed,  in  the  amounts 
we  used. 

Later  we  secured  a  Colorado  leaf  meal, 
Which  analyzed  22  per  cent  protein  and 
not  over  18  per  cent  fiber.  Since  then 
we  have  also  used  a  semi-leaf  meal  from 
Colorado,  this  having  18  per  cent  protein 
and  19  per  cent  fiber  and  recently  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  leaf  and  blossom  meal  running 
nearly  30  per  cent  protein  and  only  12.6 
per  cent  fiber. 

Over  a  two-year  period  these  meals 
have  proved  a  complete  substitute  for  all 
green  feed  when  used  as  reecommended 
with  the  Farmingdale  ration. 

WTe  have  flocks  of  breeding  hens  that 
have  not  had  any  green  feed,  other  than 
this  meal,  since  they  were  on  the  chick 
range  and  have  been  shut  in  the  laying 
houses  continually  for  over  a  year.  These 
hens  gave  us  96-98  per  cent  fertility  all 
last  year,  and  have  not  only  laid  well, 
hut  come  through  the  molt  in  splendid 
condition. 

We  do  not  yet  know  that  the  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal  will  give  such  results  with  all 
feeding  plans,  but  certainly  with  our  ra¬ 
tion  and  feeding  plan  it  lias  solved  the 
problem  of  green  feed. 

The  leaf  meal  from  irrigated  regions  is 
a  beautiful  dark  green  in  color,  and  ex¬ 
periments  at  other  institutions  have 
shown  that  this  is  a  reliable  index  of  the 
vitamin  content. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Al¬ 
falfa  has  a  very  considerable  content  of 
the  finest  kind  of  calcium. 

While  home  grown  Alfalfa  hay  can  be 
used,  the  hens  picking  off  the  leaves  and 
the  stalks  being  used  for  litter,  we  believe 
that  this  is  neither  economical  nor  advis¬ 
able  for  most  eastern  poultrymen.  East¬ 
ern  grown  Alfalfa  does  not  have  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  western  irrigated  Alfalfa  and 
the  latter  can  be  bought  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price. 

We  pay  an  average  of  $54  per  ton  for 
fine  dark  green  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  de¬ 
livered  at  Farmingdale,  and  feel  that  this 
vitamin  rich,  easy-to-handle  feed  is  one  of 
the  best  feed  investments  wTe  make. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of 
this  material  for  poultry  feed,  within  the 
last  two  years,  indicates  that  others  have 
also  found  its  use  worth  while. — C.  E. 
Lee,  Head  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  R.  Dew- 
snap,  Leghorns,  39 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  38 ;  Pineerest  Orchards, 
Beds,  35 ;  Fristegarth  Farm,  Reds,  34 ; 
Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  33 ; 
Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Reds,  33. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 
White  Leghorns. — Meadowedge  Farm, 
342,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  336 ;  Dr. 
L.  E.  Heasley,  314;  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
308;  Kilbourn  Farm,  301;  Yi  John  Farm, 
279 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  278. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pineerest  Or¬ 
chards,  294  ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
241 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  234 ;  Friste¬ 
garth  Farm,  212. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  171 ;  V.  H.  Kirkup,  159. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Harold  F. 
Barber,  217. 

$  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 
Dec.  19  32  18  Clear. 

Dec.  20  38  8  Cloudy 

Dec.  21  47  30  Partly  cloudy 

Dec.  22  46  25  Partly  cloudy 

Dec.  23  43  12  Clear 

Dec.  24  37  11  Clear 

Dec.  25  45  32  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  62c;  brown,  60c:  medium,  54c; 
pullets,  48c. 


V arious  Poultry  Problems 

I  have  a  flock  of  58  Barred  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  in  a  coop  10x14  ft.  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  garage  excepting  that 
there  is  no  wall  but  a  wire  fencing  be¬ 
tween  the  garage  and  coop.  Is  that 
enough  ventilation,  with  a  window  open 
also  on  the  side ;  and  is  there  any  great 
danger  of  disease  having  so  many  in  a 
coop  that  size?  We  have  no  car  in  the 
garage  so  there  is  no  danger  of  carbon 
monoxide  poison.  A  neighbor  poultry- 
man  suggested  that  if  we  light  up  for  the 
chickens  mornings  and  evenings  for  their 
supper  at  seven  o’clock  we  would  get  re¬ 
sults  sooner.  Now,  after  doing  that  for 
two  weeks  this  poultryman  told  us  he  is 
sorry  we  ever  started  the  lighting  up  sys- 


S.  C  R.  L  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS UPTO  314 EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


USHER’S 

R  EDS 

VMI ET  Poultrymen  buy 
TV  IO Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  thing*.  In  buying  Usher's  Bed  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
;>uUets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They've  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Beds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From’’  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  8.  C.  K.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
KEDB1RD  FABM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100?;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  ego  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  O.  cockerels  for  #10.00,  #15.00  and  #35.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  0 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100 %  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


WEED’SwmteLEGHORNS 

Twenty  First  Year 

Hatching  eggs  January  1st.  Baby  chicks  February  1st. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


We  Purchased  K™  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
*10  each.  A  Iso  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched ;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  #3 — #10.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  IIEN  all  III.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


NOB  HILL  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  Bred-to-L»y  Breeders  are  the  most  efficient  producers  of 
large  white  eggs.  N  Y.  S.  certified  and  tested  stock. 
Chicks  }Z2  per  100  up.  GEIUI.U  It.  TIIEW,  Arthursburg.  N.  Y. 


8.  (J.  White  Leghorns(Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstown,  l*u. 


MAMMOTH  SINGLE  GOMB  wminorca1' COCKERELS 

Gram!  birds,  fully  matured  of  prize  winning  stock.  Price, 
$5.00  or  $4.00  ea  -h  in  lots  of  five  or  more.  Order  now. 

MAPLEHURST  STOCK  FARMS,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


U/C  INCREASED  our  flock  average  34  eggs  per  hen  1926 
"t  Buy  our  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Wyckoff-Dan 
Young  strain.  $20  100.  A  ISA  HI  SEAltUltY,  SAYVIU.E,  I,.  I. 


15  vearsabreederof  I  rniinnuo  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock. 

BARRON  STRAIN  LCUnUnUO  W. E. Atkinson. Wallinglord.Ct. 


HIGH  Priced  right.  Nine  varieties. 

GRADE  ^ — A  1IGIVO  i  oc  and  up.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices.  C1IAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N\  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ike  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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For  Safety  Sake  Use — 

TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED 

Norwegian 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

100%  PURE— Tile  PUREST  and  BEST  COD 
LIVER  OIL  produced  in  the  World. 

HIGHEST  in  VITAMINS  exceeding  even  the 
requirements  of  all  medicinal  standards. 

Impure,  unrefined  oils  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results  and  must  be  used  in  larger  volume. 

Our  certified  Oil  proves  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Full  information  and  sample  on  request. 

CHAS.  L.  HUISKING,  INC. 

5-J  Platt  St.  New  York  City 

Largest  Importers  of  COD  LIVER  OIL  in  the  U.  S. 


Start  Your  Chicks 
Right — in  a 


BLUE  HEN  Colony  Brooder 


They  will  be  sturdier — its  new 
hover  spreads  an  even  healthy 
heat  from  the  stove  to  its  edge 
— and  its  actual  chick  ca 
pacity  is  equal  to  its 
rating. 

It  saves  your 
time  because  its 
new  "  all-day  ” 
magazine  holds 
enough  coal  to 
maintain  the 
same  even  tem¬ 
perature  a  whole 


Write  TODAY  for 
money-making 
proposition  io 
User- 
Agenis 


even  in  zero  weather 


It’s  inexpensive  to  operate 
— easy  to  control 


Write  for  the  FREE  new  “ Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Brooder  Facts ” 


LANCASTER  MFG.  CO. 


885  S.  Janet  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa, 


Built  of  California 
Redwood.  Hot- Wat- 

140  Egg— $13.90  6250  I  Double' SKSi. -^dead 
180  Egg— $16.35  Egg  j  »>r  Space.  Double 

250  Egg— $22.75  Size  0  complete  with  alY fix- 
340  Egg— $30.75  tores,  set  up  ready  for  use. 

Freight  Paid  Easlof  Rockies, 

Write  for  Catalog 

24"  Canopy.Wickless  $10.25 
44”  Canopy,  Wickless  $14.75 
54n  Canopy, Wickless  $18.15 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine,  Wis, 


>  /  Dr.  I 
/  Worm 
/  edy  for 
/  names  c 
Fpoultr 
raisers.  ; 


Protect  Poultry Profitsi 


40  doses  SI. 45 
200  doses  $4.00 
500  doses  $7.60 
vVo  Will  Send 
Syringe  if  you 
order  from  ad. 


-  -  scientific  way  to  preyent  and 
treat  Cholera  and  infection  accom-  , 
oanvinff  Roup,  Diphtheria.  Colds. 

Ranker  and  other  diseases.  _ _ _ 

B-B  Avian  Mixed  Bacterin 

Easy  to  use.  Produced  under  U.S.  Vet- 
erinary  License  No.  17.  Money  back  for 
every  dose  that  fails.  Write  for 
Beebe  s  Short  Course  on  Poultry,  FREE. 

BREBE  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Dept,  D-60  St.  Paul.  Minn./ 


YAIID  nr\l«  Neei*  meat  scraps  in 
lTMJIV  uCIi3  order  to  orovz  and  lay 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money  —  you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

lflAlill’C  LATEST  model 

irmfira  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  is  MILFORD, MASS,  m 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  iu  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls.  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #3  50;  300  lbs.  #6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 
G.  M.  HABECKEK  YORK,  PA. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  yonr  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


If 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.  ”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,Dept  50,  Indianapolis. Ind. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Y ou  pay  for  your  ehicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 

^•asZrt0h?  BABY  CHICKS  liTand 

White  Leghorns,  Rarred  and  White' Rocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  for  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog,  price  list  and  discounts. 
Portlund  Hatchery,  505  West  Walnut  Streot,  Portland,  Indiana 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

DAV  AT  r'lIT/^IZC  guaranteed  to  live 
laG  I  HL  V.X1  A Vv Ex. and  produce.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM,  Borgey,  Pa. 


tern ;  that  the  pullets  should  be  full- 
grown  and  already  started  to  lay  before 
we  light  up ;  that  there  is  danger  of 
their  getting  tuberculosis  before  Spring 
from  being  forced  before  acquiring  their 
growth.  lie  says  that  if  we  discontinue 
lighting  up  now  the  pullets  will  get  in  a 
molt.  I’ll  be  grateful  for  any  advice  you 
can  give  me  on  the  subject.  Is  there 
real  cause  for  me  to  worry? 

MBS.  V.  H.  G. 

Ventilation  is  sufficient  if  the  poultry 
quarters  remain  dry  in  cold  weather.  If 
the  walls,  window  and  litter  become  un¬ 
duly  damp  on  cold  days,  more  openings 
should  be  provided  or  those  already  there 
should  be  kept  open.  Your  poultry  quar¬ 
ters  are  pretty  small  but  the  addition  of 
the  garage  space  will  help  out.  Disease 
isn’t  caused  by  limited  quarters  but  by 
lack  of  sanitation.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  small  quarters  properly  clean  and 
wholesome  but  I  think  that  you  will  be 
able  to  do  this  with  your  small  flock. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  need  to  expect 
trouble  from  the  lighting.  Your  pullets 
are  old  enough  to  begin  laying  and  the 
increased  length  of  day  given  them  will 
enable  them  to  mature  more  rapidly  as 
well  as  to  consume  more  food  for  the 
making  of  eggs  when  they  do  lay.  The 
day  should  not  be  made  too  long  for  them, 
12  or  13  hours  is  enough.  The  idea  in 
lighting  is  to  make  the  day  and  night  of 
Winter  more  nearly  equal  in  length  and 
to  correspond  with  Summer  conditions. 
The  forcing  comes  solely  from  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  eat  more  food  in  the  24  hours 
and  to  avoid  the  long  eirly  morning  fast 
that  ensues  from  a  four  o’clock  supper 
and  8  o’clock  breakfast.  Lighting  should 
be  commenced  and  discontinued  gradu¬ 
ally.  If  you  should  stop  now,  you  would 
probably  bring  about  a  partial  molt,  as 
you  have  been  advised.  Lighting  will 
have  no  effect  unless  the  extra  food  that 
it  gives  opportunity  to  consume  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  water  is  available.  I  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  in  the  conditions  that 
you  describe.  M.  B.  d. 


Obscure  Poultry  Trouble 

Most  of  the  flock  look  good,  but  quite  a 
number  seem  to  go  light,  stagger  around 
and  finally  fall  over.  Their  heads  are 
pale  and  they  are  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones.  Would  permanganate  of  potash 
help  to  cleanse  the  intestinal  tract?  I 
have  been  using  some  Epsom  salts. 

Pennsylvania.  I.  H.  M. 

When  a  fowl  begins  to  stagger  around 
from  weakness  and  is  found  to  have  be¬ 
come  emaciated  or  to  have  “gone  light,” 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  remove  it  from 
the  flock,  kill  it  in  a  humane  manner  and 
bury  the  carcass.  It  is  too  late  for  treat¬ 
ment.  These  birds  of  which  you  speak 
are  evidently  suffering  from  some  chronic 
‘disease,  perhaps  coccidiosis  or  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  you  note  this  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  trouble.  An  autopsy  would  prob¬ 
ably  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease  but 
it  would  not  cure  the  bird. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information 
as  to  the  trouble,  it  can  only  be  advised 
that  all  sick  birds  be  culled  from  the 
flock  and  that  general  measures  of  good 
care  and  sanitation  be  observed.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  would  not  cleanse 
the  intestinal  tract  and  probably  would 
be  of  no  value  otherwise.  Cod-liver  oil 
should  help  to  maintain  the  flesh  and 
vigor  of  the  healthy  birds  but  it  will  not 
cure  one  suffering  from  some  such  fatal 
disease  as  tuberculosis.  Individual  treat¬ 
ment  of  your  birds  is  probably  not  so 
much  needed  as  an"  effort  to  obtain  and 
maintain  good  health  and  vigor  by  proper 
conditions  of  breeding,  rearing,  feeding 
and  general  care.  Treatment  of  fowls 
already  sick  is  usually  profitless  business. 

M.  B.  D. 


End  of  8th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  Entire  Contest 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  3rd  Leghorn  pen 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  -  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

5%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th,  for 
delivery  alter  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 
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Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _ $3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _ 

Anconas _  4.00 

White  Wyandottes _  4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  :  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment. .  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  25.  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 
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PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAY 


‘America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred  Roeks.”  They  have  laid 
325  eggs  in  one  year— 148  eggs  in  148  days  and  have  started  laying  at  113  to 
114  days  of  age.  Customers  have  reported  profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  he6 
per  year.  They  have  won  in  over  twenty-five  laying  contests. 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  eggs  and  ehicks  that  you  will  need  for  spring.  Start 
this  year  with  a  flock  of  genuine  Parks  Barred  Rocks.  Choice  cockerels  ready 
for  immediate  service  in  your  breeding  pens,  $5.00  and  up.  Order  now. 


TAKE  NOTICE— “Parks  Strain”  is  a  trade  mark  and  may  not  be  use  wi thout  a  registered  per¬ 
mit.  •  Permits  free  to  customers.  “PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  strain  protected  by  registered 
TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the  public  and  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers. 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


H0R-0-BRED”ciucks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
12/  and  up.  100%,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chicle  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Pliers  reasonable 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  Jt  B HEEDIN' G  CO.,  BOX  3,  GlltSON BUKG,  OHIO 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

ins  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
Off  TO  Af’f’WF’FlTTFTI  Ea°h  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
Vf**"  1.  MLiMJ  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  yon  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


Curtains  in  Front  of  Roost 

Would  you  advise  having  curtains  drop 
in  front  of  roosts  of  a  Cornell  laying 
house  during  Winter  evenings?  What  is 
a  good  remedy  for  round  and  tape  worms 
in  hens  ?  H.  V. 

New  York. 

I  should  not  advise  curtains  directly  in 
front  of  the  perches  in  a  well-built  poul¬ 
try  house,  though  curtained  openings  in 
the  front  of  the  build'"?  may  be  closed 
temporarily  upon  extremely  cold  or 
stormy  days.  Curtained  roosting  closets 
would  soon  become  damp  from  the  mois¬ 
ture  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls 
and  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  safety. 

Tobacco  in  some  form  lias  probably 
been  the  most  widely  used  vermifuge,  the 
simplest  way  in  which  it  can  be  given 
being  by  the  addition  of  one  pound  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent 
nicotine  content  to  each  50  lbs.  of  dry 
mash  fed  the  flock.  Tobacco  dust  of 
guaranteed  nicotine  strength  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  dealers.  The  treated  mash 
may  be  left  before  the  flock  for  a  month 
at  a  time  and  repeated  at  intervals  if 
necessary.  Epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  each  100  birds  should  be 
given  occasionally  during  the  period  that 
tobacco  is  fed.  The  salts  may  he  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  birds 
or  fed  in  a  moist  mash.  You  will  note  in 
a  late  issue  of  this  paper  that  Prof. 
Jones  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  speaks  of  iodine  vermicide  as  the 
most  effective  treatment  for  both  round 
and  tape  worms,  this  to  be  given  indi¬ 
vidually  through  a  catheter.  m.  b.  d. 


NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  H0YTVILLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks!  ’ 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOY T  VILLE,  OHIO 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26 years. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  100  COST 

B.  Rocks  oi|S.  Reds,  SI  4.  Mixed  -  -  $11. 

S.  W.  Leghorns  -  SI  3.  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  $12. 

50  and'25,  lc.  and  2c.  more.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  90-95%  to  laying  age,  FREE. 

c.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  £2 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Iruslow  Thorobred 

BABY  @  CHICKS 


tree 

A  postal  will 
bring  you  this 
handsome  free 
BOOK 


45 YEARS  breeding  thorobreds. 
Beautiful  Leghorns. Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producers. 

Write  to-day  stating  breed 
and  number  wanted  and  we 
will  send  you  our  beautiful 
illustrated  booh 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Bui  12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Cl1|T/>1J' O  Superfine  White  Leghorn  Stock  with 
UniUIViJ  Money  Back  Guarantee,  at  $SO.  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  production  from  trapnested,  pedigreed,  N. 
Y.  State  blood  tested  Stock,  SEAVER  FARM,  Smith  to  an,  L.  I. 


Kline’s  brockd  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  aetive  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularand  low  price  before  you  buy.  Hemberl.B.  C.A 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  IO,  Miildlecreek,  Pa! 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  *  Geornetown,  Dell 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  'by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  Long  Island  subscriber  sends  us  a 
receipt  for  $2.50  which  he  paid  an  agent, 
on  the  blank  of  International  Sales  Co., 
Chicago,  in  payment  of  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  warn  all  our  readers 
that  such  agents  accepting  money  for  R. 
N.-Y.  are  frauds.  We  only  employ  sal¬ 
aried  agents  who  take  subscriptions  to 
no  other  publications.  The  receipts  is¬ 
sued  by  this  fake  agent  contain  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  National  Surety  Company. 

The  Financial  World,  New  York  City, 
brings  a  rather  hard  indictment  in  Dec. 
18  issue,  against  the  Boston  Curb,  in  an 
article  entitled  “Our  Monte  Carlo.”  This 
financial  authority  points  out  that  the 
Boston  Curb  is  but  the  tool  of  financial 
swindlers,  who  dupe  the  public  by  means 
of  “wash  sales,”  and  other  devices  to 
mark  up  the  price  of  certain  stocks  and 
thereby  deceive  the  investing  public.  One 
of  the  deceptions  practiced  by  brokers 
dealing  through  the  Boston  Curb  is  to 
get  out  “come-on”  financial  sheets  boom¬ 
ing  worthless  stocks.  These  sheets  have 
the  appearance  of  legitimate  financial 
publications  and  often  pass  as  such.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  class  of 
papers  referred  to : 

Wall  Street  Iconoclast,  Market  Pru¬ 
dence,  Financialistic  Debater,  the  Weekly 
Financial  Digest,  the  Wall  Street  Ob¬ 
server,  Market  Wisdom,  Jones  Daily 
Trader,  Daily  Market  Service,  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Criterion  ;  all  traps  concealed 
•under  the  guise  of  financial  guides. 

Many  of  our  people  have  been  fooled 
by  this  class  of  financial  literature. 


quiries  rather  than  patronize  unknown 
concerns  blindly  and  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  mails  as  well  as  publica- 
tions  indifferent  to  their  readers’  interests 
bring  many  of  these  alluring  schemes  to 
worthy  country  women  looking  for  honest 
work. 

An  agent  representing  the  Albany  Felt 
Roofing  Co.  called  here  and  I  signed  an 
order  for  six  rolls  of  paper,  but  no  paint. 
Now  I  get  a  bill  for  1  bbl.  of  paint,  $103, 
and  one  roll  of  paper  which  I  did  not 
order.  Thinking  they  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  orders  I  wrote  them,  stating 
the  case,  and  send  you  their  reply.  Will 
you  advise  me  regarding  what  to  do?  I 
have  not  received  the  goods ;  they  are  at 
the  railroad  station.  I  have  two  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  present  when  this  order 
was  given.  c.  o.  p. 

New  York. 

The  letter  forwarded  by  this  subscriber 
is  from  Everwear  Asbestos  Co.,  136  Wa¬ 
ter  St.,  New  York  City.  No  doubt  this 
farmer  was  tricked  into  signing  an  order 
for  the  barrel  of  paint.  We  have  had 
many  complaints  of  similar  deceptions  on 
the  part  of  agents  of  this  concern.  The 
company  is  now  threatening  to  bring 
suit  against  this  farmer  in  Brooklyn. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  unjust  claims 
of  this  concern  rather  than  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hiring  a  lawyer  to  defend  them 
in  Brooklyn.  Other  farmers  have  had 
the  suit  transferred  to  their  own  county 
and  then  the  Everwear  Asbestos  Co.  did 
not  pursue  the  case  farther.  Where 
proper  defense  is  made  in  court  those 
pursuing  fraudulent  schemes  do  not  dare 
face  the  music  and  submit  their  case  to 
a  court  and  jury.  If  no  defense  is  made 
judgement  can  be  taken  by  default.  Ever¬ 
wear  Asbestos  Co.  also  operates  as  Peer¬ 
less  Products  Co.,  80  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
The  two  addresses  are  the  same  building. 

• 

Inclosed  am  sending  advertisement  of 
Quickstart  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  from 
our  Olean,  N.  Y.,  paper,  and  would  like 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  a  fake 
business  or  a  real  find.  Your  for  a  Mer¬ 
ry  Christmas  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

Pennsylvania.  W.  D.  G. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Fishing  Co.,  Inc.,  206-08  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  of  which  Charles 
Galligan  (a  supposed  sea  fisherman)  is 
president?  If  you  know  nothing  as  yet 
of  them,  will  you  make  an  investigation 
and  report  to  me  by  letter  just  as  soon 
as  you  can,  that  is,  within  10  days  if 
possible?  Is  their  project  sound  and 
safe  to  invest  in?  I  saw  their  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  New  York  American,  and 
they  sent  their  stock  salesman  out  here 
to  me  to  buy  stock.  What  do  you  advise? 

New  Jersey.  w.  a.  L. 

This  is  a  proposition  to  catch  fish  by 
suction  from  a  boat.  The  claims  sound 
nice  and  rosy,  but  we  have  advised  the 
subscriber  to  keep  his  money  until  the 
alleged  patented  device  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  practical  for  catching  fish, 
and  the  project  proved  successful  and  a 
money-maker.  If  the  process  is  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  represented  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  fish  supply  of  the  ocean  might 
be  exhausted,  or  the  market  so  flooded 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  catches 
could  be  consumed. 


Can  you  collect  anything  from  the 
Crepicilk  Hosiery  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.? 
New  York.  • 

Our  letters  to  the  Crepicilk  Hosiery 
Mills  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  are  returned  with 
the  information  that  they  are  unclaimed 
at  the  Passaic  post  office,  and  that  the 
postmaster  has  no  forwarding  address. 
It  looks  as  if  this  concern  was  out  for 
a  little  easy  money,  and  the  subscribers 
will  have  to  charge  their  losses  up  to 
experience. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  following 
concerns?  They  offer  home  work  for 
women.  Are  they  sincere  or  are  they 
only  after  the  money?:  The  Eller  Co., 
296  Broadway,  New  York ;  Katherine 
Service  Co.,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Radfield  Mfg.  Co.,  140  W.  42rul  Sr  ,  New 
York ;  Burnham  Mfg.  Co.,  126o  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  MES-  c-  D- 

New  York. 

Other  inquiries  in  same  mail  ask  about 
Aladdin  Apron  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. ; 
Yorkville  Card  Co.,  864  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City,  etc.  None  of  these  firms 
has  any  financial  rating,  and  each  con¬ 
cern  is  promoting  a  work-at-home  scheme. 
We  have  said  so  much  about  these 
schemes  that  it  would  seem  our  people 
should  recognize  the  character  of  them 
at  sight.  We,  however,  are  always  glad 
to  answer  honest  questions  of  any  sort, 
and  we  urge  our  readers  to  make  such  m- 


Some  of  the  claims  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  are :  “120  miles  on  two  gallons  of 
gas “autos  start  instantly  in  zero 
weather “removes  and  prevents  carbon, 
saves  oil,  repairs,”  etc.  If  the  product  or 
device,  whichever  it  may  be,  has  all  these 
virtues,  it  would  be  little  less  than  a 
miracle.  The  extravagance  of  the  claims 
defeats  their  own  purpose.  No  sane  auto¬ 
mobile  owner  is  capable  of  believing  such 
claims.  The  Quickstart  Mfg.  Co.  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  established 
financial  responsibility. 

In  advertisements  in  the  Pathfinder 
and  other  periodicals  J.  B.  Buchanan  & 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  used  free  lot  offers  to  secure  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  real  estate  scheme  to  which 
the  Post  Office  Department  closed  the 
mails  under  date  of  Nov.  19.  If  a  reader 
of  this  advertisement  responded  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  rearrange  the  letters  1-o-v-e-r- 
s-t-o-e  to  spell  the  name  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  awarded  a  lot 
20x100  ft.  in  Finlay,  Texas,  which  the 
advertiser  described  as  the  coming  rival 
of  Amarillo.  The  cost  of  a  warranty 
deed  and  all  transfer  charges  was  but 
$9.85.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  $5 
— or  only  $1  be  sent  as  a  “good  faith  de¬ 
posit”  in  the  event  that  $9.85  was  not 
immediately  available.  The  recipient  was 
also  advised  that  the  adjoining  lot  might 
be  purchased  for  $100,  giving  a  total 
frontage  of  40  ft.  Numerous  follow-up 
letters  hinted  of  oil  developments  while 
specifically  denying  any  direct  knowledge 
of  oil  or  gas  on  the  property. 

The  facts  back  of  this  alluring  presen¬ 
tation  were  that  Finlay,  Texas,  is  a  flag 
station  consisting  of  a  railroad  station, 
two  stores,  three  filling,  stations  and  the 
houses  of  some  score  of  inhabitants,  chief¬ 
ly  railroad  employes. 

Once  more  the  analysis  of  a  free  lot 
scheme  indicates  that  real  estate  or  other 
offers,  baited  with  puzzles,  free  lot  offers 
and  the  like  seldom  signal  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  business  transaction. — Better  Busi¬ 
ness  News. 

The  free  lot  schemes  are  palpable 
frauds  that  have  been  exposed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  25  to  30  years  back.  Such 
schemes  have  no  right  to  the  U.  S.  mails. 
Still  the  Post  Office  Department  under 
the  law  cannot  stop  such  palpable  frauds 
until  it  can  be  proved  in  a  legal  way  that 
a  fraud  has  been  committed. 


Friend  :  “I’m  not  surprised  that  you 
have  rheumatism.  You’re  getting  old  like 
all  of  us,  and  old  age  is  attended  by  all 
kinds  of  infirmities.”  Sick  One:  “Non¬ 
sense!  Old  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
My  other  leg  is  just  as  old.  and  it’s 
strong  and  limber  yet.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


SPEE 


AGON 


Which  costs  less — a  Speed  Wagon  loaded 
to  its  generous  capacity  and  with  maximum 
ease  maintaining  maximum  speed  to  your 
markets  and  home  again?  Or  an  overload¬ 
ed  light  truck  banging  over  the  roads,  risk¬ 
ing  damage  to  load  and  truck,  wasting 
costly  hours  in  slow  traveling? 


Cutting  Hauling 
Costs  on  the  Farm 


Which  costs  less — the  thousands  of  easy 
trips  to  market,  the  years  of  efficient  serv¬ 
ice,  the  low  depreciation,  moderate  up¬ 
keep,  and  constant  reliability  of  the  Speed 
Wagon?  Or  the  heavy  depreciation,  the 
steady  charges  for  maintenance,  the  loss 
and  bother  of  layups,  the  short  life  of  the 
too-light  truck? 


; . "V 

Chassis  Prices 

at  Lansing 

6-Cylinder  4-Cylinder 

$1240  $1090 

Heavy  Duty 

$1985 

>  / 


Last  year  .49%  of  the  Speed  Wagons  sold 
to  farmers  were  purchased  by  former  own¬ 
ers  of  too-light  trucks,  by  men  who  had 
learned  the  answer  to  the  question  “Which 
Costs  Less?” 

Consult  your  Speed  Wagon  dealer  about 
your  own  hauling  problems. 

©  R.  M.  C.  Co..  1927 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Q _ _ _ S 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
rdenera.  Florists,  Trucker*.  Nurseries,  Estates, 
lit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen 
DOES  A  MEN’S  WORK 
ndles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belt 
chinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

ANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

)  Como  Aye.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,.-  - —  -» 

Eastern  Sales  Branch--  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Work  Up 
to  the  Trees 


“Acme” 

Tractor  Models 
won’t  hurt  the 

THEY  are  designed  for  orchard  ^r  grove  til-  fb  *  C 6  S.  °.f 

lage,  using  any  make  of  tractor.  They  cover  break  Oirtherruit 
an  immense  acreage.  When  fitted  with  our 
XL  (extra-long)  Coulters,  they  clip  every  weed 
and  mulch  the  entire  surface.  These  harrows 
are  suitable  for  orchards,  citrus  and  pecan 
groves,  also  for  dry  farming. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  horse  or 
mule  drawn  Acmes.  From  furrow  to 
seed  bed,  you  need  no  other  tool 
than  the  Acme,  and  thousands  use 
no  other. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  old  Acme  that 
needs  a  new  set  of  Coulters  which 
will  cost  very  little.  Both  our  Stand¬ 
ard  andXLCoulters  are  interchange¬ 
able  on  all  models  made  since  1890. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Acme  line. 

Write  us  for  FREE  booklet,  “ Big - 
ger  Crops  from  Better  Tillage”. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Husband’s  Right  in 
Wife’s  Money 

A  woman  owned  a  house  when  she 
married  the  second  time.  Shortly  after 
they  moved  on  a  farm,  but  farming  was 
not  a  success  so  she  added  the  rent  from 
her  house  towards  implements,  clothing 
herself  and  child'  by  a  former  marriage, 
even  to  buying  some  feed  for  the  stock, 
as  her  husband  is  a  rather  liberal  feeder. 
Lately  wife  sold  her  property,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  husband  his  share  in 
money,  put  it  into  the  farmhouse  so 
both  would  have  the  convenience.  She 
had  a  furnace  installed,  electric  lights, 
and  hired  a  man  to  pipe  water  into 
kitchen  so  that  she  can  pump  water  at 
the  sank,  which  she  also  had  put  in,  so 
there  would  be  no  water  to  carry  into 
house  or  out.  The  balance,  $1,000,  she 
placed  in  the  bank  in  her  name.  Later 
she  was  taken  ill  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
The  husband  told  the  hospital  that  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  her  hospital  and 
doctor’s  bill,  but  that  she  had.  Since 
her  husband  claims  he  is  unable  to  pay 
her  bill,  can  they  compel  her  to  pay  out 
of  what  she  has  in  the  bank?  If  not, 
and  she  puts  this  $1,000  into  her  child’s 
name,  not  to  be  drawn  until  child  is 
of  age,  subject  to  her  withdrawal,  and 
she  dies,  can  her  husband  draw  it  out 
to  use  for  support  and  education  of  his 
stepchild!?  Child  is  a  minor.  Would  the 
law  give  any  of  it  as  his  share  after 
wife's  death?  Wife  is  living  on  the  farm 
with  her  husband.  M.  j.  s. 

Ohio. 

In  the  first  place,  the  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  wife’s  house  belongs 
to  her  and  she  could  do  with  it  as  she 
sees  fit.  If  she  put  money  into  property 
owned  by  her  husband  and  the  property 
is  in  her  husband’s  name,  she  is  only  en¬ 
titled  to  her  dOwer  right  in  the  property, 
in  case  her  husband  wished  to  dispose 
of  the  same. 

The  $1,000  deposited  by  her  in  the  bank 
is  her  own  separate  property  and  she  may 
do  with  it  as  she  sees  fit. 

In  case  she  is  in  the  hospital  and  her 
husband  is  unable  to  pay  for  her  doctor 
bill  and  hospital  bill,  she  can  be  held 
liable  personally.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  the  husband  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  articles  in  life  for  the  wife,  but  if 
he  is  unable  to  do  so,  she  can  be  held 
responsible  for  any  goods  or  any  cont¬ 
racts  she  has  purchased  or  entered  into. 

If  the  wife  attempted  to  put  the  money 
she  has  in  a  trust  fund  for  her  child,  the 
doctor  or  hospital  could  bring  an  action 
to  set  aside  this  gift  as  it  would  be  in 
defraud  of  creditors. 

The  husband  cannot  draw  out  any 
funds  deposited  in  trust  in  the  wife’s 
name  for  the  use  of  the  child.  In  order 
for  him  to  be  able  to  draw  out  the  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  child,  he  must  be  made 
trustee  of  that  fund.  Y.  E. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED- — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements;  apply  to  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  willing  to  drive  truck, 
handy  with  tools,  help  brooding  and  incubat¬ 
ing;  permanent  position.  CRANBURY  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARMS,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Honest,  experienced  farmer  on 
shares,  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
1462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  general  housework,  a  woman  who 
would  appreciate  good  home  in  minister’s 
family;  must  be  strong,  reliable  and  willing  to 
help  with  two  little  hoys;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  willing  to  learn.  MRS.  GABRIEL  FAR¬ 
RELL,  Jr.,  Rliinebeek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married,  competent  farmer,  on 
small  potato  farm;  good  house,  light,  in  vil¬ 
lage;  children  no  objection;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  GUSTAV  BAYER,  Mattituck,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  gardener,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  middle-aged  man  on  five-acre  suburban 
place  with  small  green  house;  $70  per  month; 
advancement  if  satisfactory;  do  not  apply  un¬ 
less  you  have  good  references  and  have  worked 
several  years  on  one  job.  H.  B.  MALLORY, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


MAID  WANTED — Friendly  home  for  intelligent 
vailing  person,  able  to  cook,  trained.  Write 
RECTOR,  St.  John's,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  a  good  steady  all-around 
single  man,  good  milker  and  teamster;  no 
wind  gabber  or  drinker;  do  not  apply  if  you 
cannot  fill  the  bill;  state  full  particulars  and 
when  you  can  come;  fare  refunded.  SOUTH- 
WOLD  FARM,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  houseworker,  four  in  fami¬ 
ly,  eight  rooms;  must  be  neat,  honest,  capable, 
dependable;  references.  B.  S.,  19  Kensington 
Rd.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  good  reliable  man  to  work  on  my 
poultry  and  duck  farm  to  dry  pick  about  100 
broilers  weekly  during  the  Summer  season;  a 
permanent  position.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES, 

Greenport,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Handy  man  for  large  farm;  one  who 
can  do  general  carpentry  work,  painting,  work 
on  machinery,  gas  engines,  etc. ;  a  permanent 
position  with  excellent  house  and  $100  per 
month  for  right  man.  NESHAM1NY  FARMS, 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Farm  hand  for  general  work  on  a 
farm;  single  man,  one  who  has  had  previous 
experience  with  hogs;  apply  stating  experience, 
age,  wages  expected  with  board  and  room;  com¬ 
fortable  home,  up-to-date  place;  near  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  1487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Institutional  farm  manager,  single 
or  married;  trustworthy,  good  habits;  to  in¬ 
struct  and  work  boys  on  farm;  must  have  good 
references;  no  family  accommodations,  furnished 
apartment  for  couple;  splendid  environment  for 
one  who  can  produce;  apply  by  letter  to  THE 
CONNECTICUT  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
18  to  20  years,  honest  and  trusty,  for  general 
farming,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  1481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Couple  family  boys;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  required  first  letter;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  woman  as  an  attendant  upon  a 
semi-invalid  gentleman;  $75  a  month  and 
board,  in  a  private  family.  BOX  171,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  farmer,  single  man,  for  general 
work  on  the  farm;  four  cows,  one  team;  re¬ 
plying  state  age,  experience,  nationality  and 
reference;  do  not  reply  unless  you  wish  steady 
work.  Apply  YOUNGS  GAP  HOTEL,  Gelberg 
&  Holder,  Parksville,  Hull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  woman  to  assist  in  small  family  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
1490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  experienced  dairyman  for 
small  registered  herd  on  private  estate;  must 
be  clean,  willing  and  obliging,  good  butter- 
maker;  wages  $120  per  month;  no  board,  fur¬ 
nished  room  provided;  conveniences  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  board  self  with  two  other  men  on  place. 
SUPT.,  Franklin  Farm,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  to  help  keep  house  for 
a  young  couple;  no  washing;  a  reliable  wo¬ 
man  will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded  with  good 
wages  and  kindly  treatment;  modern  home; 
references  required.  MRS.  F.  P.  HART,  Red 
Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Strong  reliable  married  man  as  help¬ 
er  on  truck  and  to  work  around  piggery; 
wages  $27  per  week,  free  house  rent;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  CHARLES  JURGENSEN,  P.  O. 
Allendale,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Residence,  Wyc- 
koff  (Phone  No.  Wyekolf  140). 

WANTED — Companion  to  elderly  invalid  lady, 
willing  to  assist  with  light  housework  and 
simple  cooking,  in  small  attractive  home  20 
minutes  from  Pennsylvania  station;  write  fully, 
stating  religion,  salary  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Dry-hand  milker  to  care  for  and 
milk  20  cows  in  modern  barn;  $60  per  month 
with  good  board  and  room.  CANDATOWA 
FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  about  18,  to  assist 
herdsman;  milking  machine  used;  opportunity 
to  learn  testing  and  all  branches  of  herdsman 
business;  farm  located  in  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.  Address  ADVERTISER  1499,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker,  giving  full  particulars,  including 
salary  expected. 

Situations  Wanted 

COUPLE  want  position;  man  good  at  poultry 
or  garden,  handy,  middle-aged,  no  cows;  wife 
will  assist  as  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry; 
references,  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  1463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EDUCATED,  middle-aged,  married  couple,  desire 
position;  management  country  estate,  care¬ 
takers;  understand  poultry.  ADVERTISER  1480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENGLISHMAN,  married,  would  like  to  connect 
with  a  good  milking  Shorthorn  herd;  experi¬ 
enced.  ADVERTISER  1478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  as  manager  or  herdsman;  married; 

experienced  in  the  breeding  and  showing  of 
purebred  cattle  and  production  of  high-class 
market  milk;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  permanent,  42,  wants  $45-$50  month. 
GEORGE,  3230  Woodland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN,  age  28,  single,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  or  vegetable  farm,  under  Christian 
employer;  is  able-bodied  except  for  occasional 
epileptic  attacks;  will  work  for  small  wages 
with  comfortable  room  and  board  assured;  ref¬ 
erences.  W.  H.  ADDOMS,  290  McDonough  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  capable,  trustworthy,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  laundryman  on  institutional 
work  open  for  position;  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  14S2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  place  as  herdsman  in  a  purebred 
dairy  herd,  or  as  manager  of  a  farm  where 
dairying  is  a  specialty;  am  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  Canadian  Agricultural  College  graduate; 
have  had  successful  experience  with  test  cows 
at  Meridale  Farms  of  New  York,  and  Meadow- 
brook  Farm  near  Philadelphia;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  for  further  information  and  personal  in¬ 
terview  address  WENDELL  HOLDEN,  Fair- 
view  Village,  Pa. 

GERMAN  woman  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  as  cook  for  help;  good  clean  worker ; 
man  is  carpenter,  can  do  any  kind  of  work.  AD- 
^  ERTISER  1486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  man,  24,  experienced  in  market  gar¬ 
dening  and  general  farming,  wants  position; 
salary  or  shares;  no  children;  American;  ambi¬ 
tious,  steady;  state  full  particulars,  references. 
WM.  LEES,  Grant  Ave.,  Totowa,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  knowledge  squab  raising;  good  habits; 
gentleman’s  estate.  Write  POULTRYMAN, 
Grassy  Sprain  Farm,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical,  married  farmer 
wants  position  on  private  place;  knows  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  vegetables,  poultry,  shrubbery;  mid¬ 
dle-age,  small  grown  family.  ADVERTISER 
1485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experienced  in  brooding,  rearing 
and  caring  for  Winter  flocks;  first-class  place, 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  position  wanted  by  college  trained, 
experienced,  single  man  before  April  1,  with 
orchard  having  modern  equipment  and  desirable 
working  conditions.  JNO.  S.  FYOCK,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 


GARDENER  or  superintendent,  working,  wishes 
position;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  gardening  and  farming,  greenhouses,  care  of 
all  live  stock,  operate  all  kinds  of  engines, 
handy  with  tools,  do  all  repairs  in  and  out 
side,  operate  any  car  if  necessary;  married, 
with  family.  ADVERTISER  1484,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  middle-aged  American  as  care¬ 
taker  or  similar  work  on  a  nice  place;  con¬ 
genial  place  more  than  high  wages;  honest  and 
obliging.  ADVERTISER  1489,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  position  as  farmer,  with 
general  manager  as  my  aim  in  future;  raised 
on  farm;  not  afraid  of  work.  MORACE 
FRANCIS,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  desires 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  age  35,  intelligent,  with 
14  years’  practical  and  theoretical  experience, 
high-class  expert  in  brooding  chicks,  rearing  and 
selecting  pullets,  who  understands  how  to  feed 
and  cull  laying  stock  for  high  egg  production, 
who  will  make  the  plant  pay  in  short  time;  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  as  head  poultryman  or 
manager  on  large  commercial  plant  or  private 
estate;  please  give  particulars  and  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  1496,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  21,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  dairy;  reference;  state  full  particulars. 
FRANK  HELLER,  Kenton,  Del. 


FARM  manager,  practical  dairyman,  open  for 
position  on  up-to-date  place;  several  years 
with  registered  Guernseys;  American,  married; 
no  booze  or  tobacco;  can  get  results;  have 
grown  son;  will  consider  place  on  shares;  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1458,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  greenhouse  man  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  noted  estate  for  years,  seeks  en¬ 
gagement;  sober,  industrious,  single;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry;  middle-age,  married,  one  infant; 
unimpeachable  character,  best  references;  please 
state  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  with  23  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and 

private  plants,  desires  position;  wife  can  board 
help;  salary  $125  per  month,  house  and  privi¬ 
leges;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  1500, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  10  years’ 
successful  management  of  large  poultry  farms, 
desires  share  proposition.  ADVERTISER  1493, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  140  acres,  25  acres  wood¬ 
land,  on  State  road,  bordering  village  of 
Andes,  N.  Y. ;  spring  watered;  fine  10-room 
house,  hen  house  and  other  buildings;  27  head 
of  stock  and  farming  tools  included;  a  quick  sale 
to  settle  estate;  price  right;  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1457,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  10  acres,  suitable  for  poultry. 

Address  H.  IRVING,  109  Roe  St.,  West 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  In 
the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt;  grapes,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples;  nicely  located  and  under 
good  cultivation.  WM.  A.  PUTNAM,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  100-acre  farm,  any  condition. 

Address  II.  IRVING,  109  Roe  St.,  West 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  farm,  close  to  good- 
sized  town,  on  railroad,  preferably  equipped  for 
500  or  more  laying  hens;  possession  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  1409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


81-ACRE  farm  and  tourist  home,  good  buildings, 
running  spring  water,  electric  lights;  on  Lib¬ 
erty  highway.  Write  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Owner, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  uncleared,  exceptionally 
fertile,  hardwood  land;  Central  Florida;  $3,- 
000,  terms.  CHAS.  WEILAND,  Estero,  Fla. 


SMALL  place  for  sale,  good  house  and  fine 
hennery;  also  fine  garden  spot;  fine  view  Hud¬ 
son  River;  five  minutes’  walk  to  the  depot. 
EZRA  C.  SNYDER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Ten-acre  farm,  near  village, 
schools,  churches,  on  macadamized  road;  six- 
room  house,  furnace,  barn,  garage,  five  chicken 
houses;  horse,  two  cows,  225  chickens,  tools, 
etc.  G.  SENET,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  135  acres;  water  in  house  and  barn; 

three  houses,  large  barns,  35  stanchions;  65 
miles  from  New  York;  assessed  valuation  $10,- 
000;  insurance  $8,500;  estimated  sales  $5,000. 
T.  F.  HOWELL,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Old  colonial  inn,  20  rooms,  modern 
improvements,  furnished,  shady  grounds,  on 
water,  in  village;  only  place  open  for  yearly 
business;  immediate  possession.  Apply  owner, 
TYSON  L.  HAMILTON,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  109  acres,  75  acres  tillable, 
34  in  timber,  all  new  buildings;  8-room  house, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  eorneribs,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  for  particulars  address.  HARVEST 
STRAUGHEN,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 


FARM  house,  seven  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat; 

several  acres  of  land,  barn,  garage;  in  Living¬ 
ston  N.  J.,  near  South  Orange  Ave.  Address 
M.  L.  DAY,  73  Beechwood  Rd.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


114-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools.  Address 
owner,  G.  J.  FREIDELL,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  on  highway,  near  school; 

handsomely  furnished  home,  seven  rooms, 
bath,  running  hot  and  cold  water;  free  gas  for 
heating,  lighting,  cooking;  everything  new; 
barn,  garage,  brooder  house,  etc.;  about  400 
Leghorn  pullets,  furnishing  good  income;  60 
Carneaux  pigeons,  fine  milch  goat;  Winter  sup¬ 
ply  foodstuffs,  tools,  feed,  etc;  price  $7,000. 
MRS.  LOUISE  H.  LEONARD,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  grape  and  grain  farm  in  Finger 
Lakes  region;  1*4  miles  to  railroad  and  cement 
road;  big  modern  buildings,  running  water; 
cheap,  easy  terms.  MARY  E.  OSBORN,  114 
Queen  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  in  family  compels  me  to  sacrifice  123- 
acre,  $20,000  dairy  farm;  cows,  equipment 
for  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room  house, 
mild  climate,  Baltimore  market.  RUDOLPH 
TRAGARD,  Woodbine,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 157  acres,  good  buildings,  24  cows, 
3  horses,  poultry;  price  $7,500,  one-third  cash. 
BOX  161,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain,  47 -acre  fruit  farm  near 
Burlington,  N.  J. ;  all  Fall  and  Winter  va¬ 
rieties;  seven-room  brick  house  with  bath,  ga¬ 
rage,  barns;  price  $19,000;  will  help  finance. 
DR.  M.  W.  NEWCOMB,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  all  improvements, 
closed  porch,  steam  heat;  convenient  to  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  line  to  New  York;  lot  73x125  ft.; 
first  mortgage;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  7 
MONTGOMERY  ST.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,000 
to  1,500  hens.  ADVERTISER  1488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


98-ACRE  Delaware  farm,  30  wood,  valuable  tim¬ 
ber,  remainder  well  cultivated;  suitable  poul¬ 
try,  berries,  fruit,  gardening,  general  farming; 
8-room  house  with  bath,  water,  lights;  good 
poultry  houses,  stock  and  machinery.  ROUTE 
2,  BOX  57,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  7-acre  poultry-truck  farm; 

modern  village  home.  FAIRLAND  POULTRY 
FARM,  615  Main  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  condition  full  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard,  6-room  house,  heat,  electricity;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 75  to  150-acre  dairy  farm  to  rent, 
option  buying;  stock  and  tools;  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  registered  stock,  feeding,  A.  R.  work, 
high-grade  milk,  crops;  will  consider  taking 
charge  of  herd.  ARTHUR  J.  TEOT,  66  S. 
Church  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WIDOW  will  sell  80-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  good 
barns  and  house,  piped  spring  water,  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  school,  church  and  store; 
full  equipment;  13  splendid  cows,  4  heifers  and 
bull,  2  young  horses,  Ford  truck,  stoves  and 
furniture.  Address  MRS.  CHARLES  WALTERS, 
R.  D.  1,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn; 

send  for  prices;  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  on  a  large  sample  (equal  one  can 
corn).  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

lbs’  clover>  $1-10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.7o,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here. 
Buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover  blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS,  new  crop  farmers’  stock,  unshelled, 

Picke<J.  25  lbs->  $2-50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50; 
*^0  H)®.»  $8;  hand  picked  5c  lb.  more,  cash. 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 

BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  5-Ib. 

pail,  80c;  36-lb.  tins,  two  in  case,  $7.20  here. 
ALBERT  BURNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.  $2. 
W.  H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 

HONEV — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON 

Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HEAVY  bodied  sweet  clover  honey,  not  ex¬ 

tracted  until  thoroughly  ripe,  60-lb.  can,  $6.25* 

Bve.’riWOn.ca“,s’  ?12;  samPle,  25c.  ARTHUR 
-DUiAL/fe,  Oto,  Iowa. 

"WANTED  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  in  carload 

lots.  MILLEIi’S  DAIRY  FARM,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

dark’^T???,  1Javor-  95c.  $1-75,  postpaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  healthy  mother  and  child;  modern  farm; 

March  to  October;  send  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEET  potatoes,  $1.50  bushel  here;  black  wal- 
De^utS’  10c  lb’  delivered*  M.  V.  HILL,  Seaford, 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42e  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nOR  8 ALE — Webber  milker,  two  double  units* 
electric  lighting  plant;  five-horse  Challenge 
engine;  would  trade  for  cows.  J.  F  KOP- 
ISCHKE,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF 
Towanda,  Pa. 


WANTED— -Good 

egg  size;  state 
1494,  care  Rural 


second-hand  incubator,  390-400- 
age  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  and  Newtown  Pippin  ap- 
pies;  bushels  or  barrels.  RAY  CARLSON. 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  For  Cash 

This  special  collection  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  comes 
to  you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emptied  and 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  a  dollar"  or  over. 


1927  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Tested  Seeds 

— only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue,  together  with  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions, 
and  are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponde- 
rosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
Radish; — Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like 
all  Henderson’s  seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  methods  of  testing  seeds  were 
originated  by  Peter  Henderson  three  generations  ago. 
These  methods  improved  by  80  years  of  experience  still 
safeguard  the  standard  quality  of  Henderson’s  seeds. 

Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  with  16  beautiful  color  plates, 
64  pages  of  rotogravure,  and  over  a  thousand  illus¬ 
trations  direct  from  actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 


It  offers  many  special  collections  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  throughout  the  Summer,  and  collections 
of  flower  seeds  especially  ar¬ 
ranged  for  harmony  of  color 
and  continuity  of  bloom. 


It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful. — Clip 
the  coupon  now! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  K  N  Y 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue  and  6  packets  of 
famous  tested  seeds,  in  coupon  envelope. 


Name 


Address 
City . 


Ponderosa  T omato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 
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A  Big,  Job  for  a  Small  Sbovel 


Tell-tale  Evidence 

Showing  How  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  Prevents  Destruction 
Like  This  and  Saves  You  a  Lot 
of  Work  and  Monex, 


See  How  Buckles  Cut 
and  Tear  the  Straps 


This  strap  is  as  good  as  new  except  where 
the  buckle  tore  it  and  the  ring  wore  it. 


Walsh  Conquers  Greatest 
Destroyer  of  Harness 

Buckles  and  rings  ruin  any  harness. 
They  ruined  your  harness.  Buckles  cut 
straps,  rings  wear  straps,  buckle  holes 
weaken  straps.  Ordinary  harness  has  68 
buckles  and  275  buckle  holes.  Also  over 
275  places  where  friction  of  leather  against 
metal  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
harness  has  no  buckles  or  rings,  no  holes 
in  straps.  By  actual  test  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  is 

Three  Times  Stronger 

—  than  ordinary  harness.  A  Walsh 
breeching  lead-up  strap  held  1100  pounds. 
With  a  buckle  attached,  the  same  kind  of 
strap  didn’t  hold  360  pounds.  Test  it 
yourself  and  be  convinced. 

“I  pull  trees  15  inches  thick  with  my  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness.”  —  W.  COHEN,  of 
Ratner,  Sask.,  Canada. 

‘‘The  only  harness  that  ever  stayed  on  my 
team  in  a  heavy  pull  that  didn’t  break  before 
they  quit.”— JOHN  J.  MARSHALL,  of  Ira. 

Iowa. 


first  set  of  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  12 
years  ago.  Today  farmers  all  over  the 
world  are  using  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness, 
and  not  a  single  set  has  worn  out  yet. 

“Your  harness  is  the  best  I  ever  saw — handy 
in  every  way.  I  think  it  will  outwear  a  dozen 
other  sets."— K.  C.  BLANKINSKY,  of 
Decatur,  Ill. 

“Your  harness  will  outwear  three  sets  of 
buckle  harness.” — W.  M.  HEPP,  Monticello, 

Ind. 

Made  of  World’s  Best  Leather 

Every  Walsh  strap  is  cut  from  the  hide 
of  a  northern-grown  steer.  The  Walsh 
special  test  is  applied  to  every  hide.  It 
is  the  most  rigid  ever  used,  and  I  reject 
every  hide  that  does  not  meet  the  test.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  strongest,  dense¬ 
grained  leather  in  every  strap — the  kind 
that  will  not  stretch  or  break.  Every  hide 
is  tanned  by  my  special,  six-months,  oak 
bark  process.  The  best  ever  discovered. 

“It  is  the  only  harness  I  ever  saw  that  did 
not  show  some  poor  pieces  of  leather  the  first 
time  it  came  through  a  hard  rain.” — RAY¬ 
MOND  NEWCOME,  Deloit,  Iowa. 


See  What 
Rubbing 
Against  Rings 
Does  to  the  |p 

Easy  to  put  on  mV  Straps 
or  take  off,  even 
in  the  dark,  or  with 
mittens  on  in  coldest 
weather.  It  has  the 
handiest  hame  fasteners,  bridle  and  breech¬ 
ing  adjustments — the  most  improved  fea¬ 
tures  you  ever  saw.  The  Walsh  fits  the 
horse  easily,  comfortably.  Will  not  slide 
off  under  foot. 

“I  can  adjust  your  harness  to  my  team  in 
three  minutes  and  never  remove  my  gloves.” 

— A.  J.  GRAY,  Hadley,  Pa. 

See  This  Wonder  Harness 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  about 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  before  buying 
any  harness.  It  is  the  improved  Harness 
of  the  Age — as  far  in  advance  of  buckle 
harness  as  the  modern  sedan  is  ahead  of 
the  old-time  buggy-wheel  auto.  Over 
100,000  farmers  are  enthusiastic  users  of 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness,  and  thousands 
of  them  come  back  for  more. 


Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

Because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  and 
"no  rings  to  wear,  no  holes  to  weaken 
straps  —  Walsh  Harness  lasts  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  harness.  I  made  the 


Horse  Power  is  the  cheapest ,  most  dependable 
and  most  satisfactory  Farm  Power  in  the  world • 


Saves  High  Cost  of  Repairs 

Walsh  Harness  having  no  buckles  to  cut 
straps,  no  rings  to  wear  straps,  no  holes 
in  straps  to  weaken  them,  has  the  lowest 
repair  cost  of  any  harness  in  the  world. 

“I  have  used  my  Walsh  Harness  every  day 
for  nine  years.  Have  never  oiled  it  or  had  any 
part  repaired,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  show 
it  anywhere.” — W.  H.  BRISCOE,  Patchogue, 

N.  Y. 

Easy  to  Handle 

Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  any  horse  or  mule  perfectly. 


My  Harness  Must  Sell  Itself 

I  don’t  want  a  penny  of  your  money 
until  I  -prove  to  you — by  showing  my 
harness  on  your  own  team — that  it  is  the 
handsomest,  best-fitting,  easiest-to-handle, 
strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever  saw  at  any 
price.  No  matter  where  you  live  I  will  ship  you 
a  set  on  30  days  Free  trial.  The  harness  MUST  be  its 
own  salesman.  If  you  like  it,  my  terms  are  the  easiest 
you  ever  saw.  If  you  don’t  like  it, 
ship  back  at  my  expense.  Send  for 
catalog  NOW  if  you  need  harness 
this  season. 


Nine  Months  to  Pay  for  Walsh  Harness 

My  easy  terms  are  the  talk  among  farmers — everywhere.  30  days  to  try 
the  harness  and  NINE  months  to  pay  for  it,  if  you  wish  to  keep  it. 

Mail  Coupon  for  My  Astounding  FREE  Offer 

I  have  a  surprise  for  every  purchaser  of  my  harness  this  month. 
My  harness  costs  you  no  more  than  the  best  ordinary 
harness.  My  special  offer  gives  you  even  greater 
value.  Send  coupon  today  and  receive  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  my  big  illustrated  harness  book  show-  ^ 
ing  over  100  illustrations  of  how  I  make  No- 
Buckle  Harness — also  my  plan  to  help  you 
make  some  easy  money.  Address  ^ 

James  M.  Walsh  .v 


James  M.  Walsh  Co. 
123  Grand  Ave.  Dept.  534 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^  James  M. 

Walsh 

~  James  M. 
Walsh  Co. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  534 
V  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S  Send  me  free  of  charge  Walsh 
Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and 
liberal  long  time  terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


16-27 


No  Buckles  to  Tear 
No  Rings  toWear 

No  Holes  in  Straps 
to  Weaken  Them. 


/ 


Na 


P.  O. 


R.F.D . State., 


‘Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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“When  West  C  omes  East  A^ain” 

North  Dakota  Comes  to  New  York 
Tide  of  Immigration  Turns  Back 


PIONEER  RETURNS.  —  This  story 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  telling, 
for  the  newspapers  have  had  it,  and 
it  has  traveled  wherever  newsprint 
goes.  It  has  a  familiar  ring,  al¬ 
though  it  sounds  as  if  it  was  told 
the  wrong  way  about.  In  lore,  East  has  gone  West, 
hut  there  is  no  saga  of  the  western  movement  East. 
It  is  said  that  behind  every  headline  done  in  big 
type  there  is  another  story.  This  then,  is  the  other 
story  behind  the  headlines,  “Bank  Failure  Drives 
Dakota  Farmers  East,”  which  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  about  four  days  after  Christmas.  In  spite  of 
the  aforesaid  bank  failures  Oscar  Nelson  came 
through  to  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  with  two  loads  of  live 


in  front  window.”  There  is  a  tradition  out  West 
that  eastern  bankers  are  cold-hearted  and  care  for 
nobody,  yet  New  York  bankers  raise  their  hands  in 
protest  over  the  lawlessness  of  the  bankers  of 
North  Dakota.  “But  what,”  asks  Nelson,  “can  you 
do  about  it?”  What  the  bank  did  at  Waterloo  was 
to  arrange  a  chattel  mortgage  so  that  the  freight 
could  be  unloaded  at  once.  The  train  came  in  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  at  5  o’clock  the  stock 
was  being  unloaded.  This  is  efficiency,  and  Water¬ 
loo  is  proud  of  it. 

A  FARM  PROCESSION.— South  of  the  village 
was  a  farm  owned  by  a  man  who  came  from  Dakota 
last  year.  He  was  quite  unknown,  but  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  provided  a  barnyard  for  Nelson’s  cattle  he 


vent  scurrying  back  into  file.  These  westerners 
have  broad  habits  of  sociability  and  hospitality,  but 
vho  will  say  that  a  man  loses  dignity  by  carrying 
his  background  with  him? 

WHAT  A  NEW  COMER  WANTS.— “What  I  want 
now  is  a  farm,”  says  Nelson,  sitting  in  a  little  Wa¬ 
terloo  real  estate  office,  and  receiving  a  line  of 
farmers,  cattle  buyers,  poultry  buyers,  and  just 
those  interested  in  his  story.  “I  thought  that  the 
banks  here  would  lend  me  money  on  security  like  a 
good  farm,  but  apparently  this  is  not  so.  What  I 
want  to  do,  if  this  is  the  case,  is  to  rent  a  farm  for 
a  year  with  the  option  of  buying.  A  100-acre  farm 
is  big  enough  for  me.  I  want  to  sell  cream  or  but¬ 
ter,  raise  hogs  on  the  skim-milk.  I  want  a  little  or- 


The  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  General  Roan  Clay.  ( See  page  124.)  Fig.  29 


stock,  furniture  and  tools,  consisting,  in  part,  of  17 
horses,  30  head  of  cattle,  300  chickens,  20  turkeys, 
25  ducks  and  20-ft.  drill.  The  freight  bill  was  $915, 
but  Nelson  had  a  buyer  for  a  team  whose  cash 
would  defray  transportation.  Unfortunately,  the 
buyer  turned  out  unable  to  provide  cash.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nelson,  there  are  worse  things  than  this. 

MONEY  LOSSES.  —  “Three  banks  that  I  had 
money  in  have  broke,”  says  Nelson,  “and  I  am  not 
going  back  to  North  Dakota.  There  are  other  peo¬ 
ple  out  there  that  want  to  come,  and  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  luck  I  have.  If  I  can’t  make  a  go 
of  it  they  will  not  try  to  follow.  A  lot  of  people  out 
there  would  come  if  they  were  able  to  leave,  and 
besides  that  there  are  a  lot  who  haven’t  anything 
to  come  with.  I  know  men  there,  friends  of  mine, 
who  have  lost  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  in  honest,  hard- 
earned  money.  One  of  my  friends  went  to  a  bank 
with  $1,200,  deposited  it,  and  as  he  walked  out  the 
door  he  saw  a  clerk  hanging  a  sign  ‘Bank  Closed,’ 


attained  a  notoriety  that  years  of  residence  would 
not  have  given  him.  All  of  Waterloo  that  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  news  was  gathered  at 
that  station  for  the  unloading  of  the  live  stock.  It 
seemed  to  be  expected  that  these  Dakota  horses  and 
cattle  running  through  the  streets  of  Waterloo  would 
present  a  lively  spectacle — frightened,  unruly  beasts 
running  about  among  automobiles. 

“Where  are  they  headed  for?” 

“The  August  Stein  farm.” 

“And  where  is  that?” 

“I  don't  know-.” 

Thus  ran  the  comments  of  York  State  folks.  Wa¬ 
terloo  was  disappointed.  There  was  no  terrible  spec¬ 
tacle.  A  team  of  horses  was  tied  behind  a  heavy 
bob  sleigh  which  wrent  ahead.  Then  came  the  horses 
and  cattle  in  an  orderly  procession.  Once  a  way¬ 
ward  horse  started  to  investigate  the  large  sign  in 
front  of  the  State  Troopers’  station,  but  one  of  the 
riders  who  followed  the  herd,  yelled  at  him,  and  he 


chard  and  plenty  of  good  water.  I  want  a  good 
house,  so  my  wife  won’t  get  lonesome  after  she 
sees  it.  These  eastern  houses  are  most  of  them  too 
big.  My  father-in-law  has  the  best  house  in  the 
country  out  where  he  lives.  It  is  only  an  eight- 
room  house,  although  he  owns  900  acres  of  land. 
Most  of  the  eastern  houses  I  have  visited  are  better 
inside  than  you  would  expect  them  to  be  from  look¬ 
ing  at  the  outside.” 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. — To  cattle  buyers,  the 
answer  is  always  the  same.  “No,  I  don’t  want  to 
sell  any  of  my  live  stock  except  the  horses.  I  have 
got  some  mighty  good  horses,  and  I  raised  them  all, 
every  one  of  them.” 

“This  is  all  bunk  that  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  my  wanting  to  sell  my  cows.  These  cows  I’ve 
got  are  milking  Shorthorns,  purebred  stock.  They 
passed  all  the  tests,  and  the  State  test  is  pretty 
severe.  I  like  this  breed  of  cattle.  Their  milk  will 
test  much  higher  in  butterfat  than  any  breed  I 
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know  of.  I  don't  like  llolsteins  or  even  Guernseys. 
AYe  have  tried  them,  and  Holsteins  would  not  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  3  per  cent  in  butterfat.  I  saw  a  man  put  in 
a  stable  of  those  Holsteins  and  he  didn’t  bother  with 
them  long.  AA’e  don't  believe  in  milking  a  3  per 
cent  cow.  That  is  my  idea  of  a  star  boarder.  In 
fact  I  wouldn't  take  Holsteins  or  Guernseys  as  a 
gift.  AVhat  I  need  now  is  a  man  to  furnish  a  barn¬ 
yard  with  a  good  big  straw  stack  to  take  cai'e  of 
these  cows  of  mine,  for  four  of  them  are  fresh.  If 
I  could  find  a  man  to  feed  those  cows  and  their 
calves  it  would  take  a  lot  off  my  mind.  I'd  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  him  all  what  he  could  get  out  of  them 
besides,  if  he'd  just  take  care  to  see  that  the  calves 
got  their  feed.” 

OUT-DOOR  CATTLE.  —  This  idea  of  raising 
calves  out  in  the  snow  is  as  new  as  the  idea  of  feed¬ 
ing  milk  cows  on  a  straw  stack.  No  Holstein  would 
flourish  under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Holsteins  fail  in  Dakota.  These 
milking  Shorthorns  are  a  rich  brown  in  color,  and 
their  fur  is  long  and  thick.  The  temperature  in 
Dakota  often  gets  around  30  below,  and  to  winter 
successfully  on  the  south  side  of  a  straw  stack  a 
cow  must  have  a  very  heavy  coat  of  fur.  It  is  like 
buying  a  horse  in  a  blanket  to  buy  him  under  a  coat 
of  hair  such  as  these  Dakota  horses  wear. 

"Before  I  buy  your  horse  I'd  like  to  clip  him, 
is  the  way  York  State  folks  feel  about  it. 

RENTING  FOR  TRIAL.— North  Dakotans  may 
well  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  this  their  representative. 
Did  he  not  sit  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  craftiest 
real  estate  dealers  in  Central  New  York  and  come 
out  without  being  swallowed  alive?  Few  who  read 
this  will  realize  what  a  remarkable  feat  this  was. 
Nelson  has  rented  a  farm  (not  on  shares)  with  the 
option  of  buying.  He  is  not  going  to  buy  land  under 
snow  after  all.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  able  to  get 
a  down  payment  from  the  banks  he  would  have 
bought  a  farm  that  suited  him.  This  very  tightness 
of  eastern  banks  is  what  saves  them.  Too  much 
easy  credit  is  ruinous  to  both  agriculture  and  banks. 
It  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  not  to  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  loan,  not  to  "have  the  money.” 

Let  the  other  people  who  want  to  come  East. 
There  are  many,  many,  New  York  farms  to  be 
rented  with  the  option  of  buying.  But  here  are  some 
rules  that  every  prospective  buyer  from  the  AATest 
ought  to  memorize  as  he  would  the  multiplication 
table : 

1.  Don’t  buy  the  first  year.  Be  contented  with  a 
rented  farm  until  you  get  adjusted  to  eastern  values. 

2.  Don’t  buy  a  farm  under  snow.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  land  in  the  East,  heavy  and  light  soil.  Some 
is  too  heavy,  and  some  too  light;  find  the  medium 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  without  stone  un¬ 
less  willing  to  assume  the  extra  burden  of  building  a 
stone  pile. 

3.  Subscribe  for  an  eastern  newspaper  six  months 
before  yoxp  ste.vt^ind  read  it  faithfully.  Study  east- 

— ern  markets,  and  decide  definitely  before  jou  stait 
just  exactly  what  kind  of  farming  you  are  going  to 
do.  Lay  out  an  itemized  list  of  what  you  expect  it 
to  cost  you  to  get  a  start  and  send  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  an  opinion. 

4.  Before  you  start  get  in  touch  with  the  man  who 
owns  a  farm  to  rent.  Ask  him  to  find  a  person  who 
will  lend  you  the  amount  of  the  freight  bill  upon  ar¬ 
rival.  Keep  looking  until  you  find  this  kind  of  a 
landlord.  They  do  exist. 

5.  AATien  you  get  a  farm  copy  eastern  methods  as 
practiced  by  successful  farmers.  Most  western 
farmers  who  fail  in  the  East  do  so  because  they  try 
to  apply  western  methods  to  eastern  farming.  Make 
a  study  of  methods  of  growing  asparagus,  planting 
a  young  fruit  orchard,  and  growing  silage  for  cattle. 

No  westerner  who  lands  here  with  his  eyes  open 
can  lose.  The  best  farm  in  the  world  will  not  sup¬ 
port  a  man  who  does  not  think.  After  all  is  said, 
it  is  the  man,  not  the  farm,  that  counts. 

MRS.  F.  H.  XjXGEE. 


Flint  Corn  from  New  Hampshire 

N  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Dec.  4,  1926,  page  1.333,  is  a 
picture  of  seed  corn  from  G.  P.  Williams,  Ohio, 
which  is  very  nice.  The  picture,  Fig.  30,  shows  a 
trace  of  yellow  flint  corn,  raised  in  the  old  Granite 
State,  which  took  first  premium  at  our  fair  Oct.  6, 
1926.  I  think  it  looks  as  well  as  Ohio  corn.  It  was 
raised  on  steep  hillside  on  newly  broken  up  land, 
with  a  coat  of  manure,  and  acid  phosphate  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in  the  hill.  Although  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  the  corn  grew  from  7  to  9  ft.  high,  with  hea'v  y 
foliage.  AVe  also  save  our  seed  by  tying  two  ears 
together,  and  some  in  traces.  Those  tied  togethex 
are  hung  over  a  rack  in  the  corn-house,  and  we  haxe 


now  673  ears  drying  to  select  from,  to  make  our 
next  planting. 

This  place  has  been  in  our  name  for  several  gen¬ 
erations,  and  farmed  every  year.  It  is  hilly  and 
hard  to  work,  but  we  can  raise  good  corn,  backed  by 
brains  and  elbow  grease.  AA’e  cultivated  it  twice 
with  a  horse,  and  hand-lioed  once.  AA’e  do  not  plant 
as  many  acres  as  they  do  in  the  AA’est,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  can  raise  a  fine  crop  if  good  care  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  xxsexl,  and  we  don't  need  to  go  to  the 
AA’est  for  all  of  our  grain.  Can  anybody  show  a 
better-looking  trace  of  corn?  It  was  photographed 
by  L.  A.  Stevens.  chase's  farm. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  II. 


“The  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a  Man” 

IN  the  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Y cws  of  December  31  ap¬ 
pealed  the  following  item : 

“Although  a  huge  black  bear  is  terrifying  school 
children  in  the  village  of  Glenwild,  Sullivan  County, 
the  rigid  hunting  laws  prevent  State  troopers  killing 


A  “Trace”  of  New  Hampshire  Flint  Corn.  Fig.  30 


the  animal.  The  troopers  have  found  that  they  have 
no  right  to  kill  the  bear  out  of  season  unless  the  ani¬ 
mal  attacks  residents.” 

This  item  prompts  me  to  ask  the  question :  "Does 
a  human  being  in  New  York  State  have  as  many 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  common  black  bear?”  Sec¬ 
tion  720  of  the  penal  law  of  the  State  reads:  “Any 
person  who  shall  .  .  .  annoy  or  interfere  with 

any  person  .  .  .  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 

meanor.”  The  penalty  prescribed  is  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment  or  a  $50  fine  or  both. 

That  means  if  a  person  goes  up  into  Sullivan 
County,  meets  a  band  of  children,  says  "Boo  at 
them  and  frightens  them,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  biy  should  a  black 
bear  meet  the  same  children  and  chase  them  for  a 
mile  or  so,  frightening  them  almost  into  hysterics, 
nothing  can  be  done,  as  under  the  wonderful  conser¬ 
vation  laws  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  all  the 
bear  has  to  do  is  to  stand  on  his  constitutional 
rights. 


Also,  if  in  making  an  arrest  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  violation  of  Section  720,  the  offender  starts 
to  rxxix  away  and  the  officer  shoots  and  cripples  him, 
under  our  State  law  the  officer  is  justified  for  the 
deed,  yet  if  the  same  officer  sees  the  bear  frighten¬ 
ing  children  and  shoots  the  bear  woe  be  unto  the 
luckless  officer ! 

A  good  dog  is  something  almost  human,  in  some 
cases  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  bxxt  xxnder  oxxr 
State  dog  law  if  he  kills  or  even  chases  one  little 
chicken,  he  may  be  killed  on  the  spot  or  while  being 
pursued  thereafter.  Yet,  if  a  bear  happens  to  chase 
your  children  and  doesn't  happen  to  catch  and  kill 
or  cripple  one  of  them,  under  the  wise  conservation 
law,  if  you  take  your  gun  and  chase  the  scoundrel 
yoxx  will  have  the  delightful  experience  of  paying  the 
State  the  sum  of  $60  penalty  and  in  addition  may  be 
imprisoned  one  year  and  fined  $500,  as  under  the 
very  just  conservation  law  it  is  made  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  under  our  penal  law  a  “misdemeanor” 
where  no  specific  punishment  is  prescribed  may  be 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  one  yeai*,  or  a  fine 
of  $500,  or  both  sxxch  imprisonment  and  fine. 

And  do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  3Toxx 
will  be  allowed  to  send  your  trusty  dog  along  with 
your  children  to  protect  them  from  the  bears,  for 
this  very  wise  and  jxxst  conservation  law  reads, 
“Bears  shall  not  be  hunted,  pxxrsxxed  or  killed  by  a 
dog  of  either  sex.”  So  I  would  say,  “Bewai-e  as  to 
how  you  act.”  Unless  you  are  sure  of  the  day  and 
hour  on  which  the  bear  is  going  to  eat  your  child 
you  must  not  do  anything  to  annoy  the  bear,  as  he 
has  more  rights  than  you.  On  the  day  that  yoxx  are 
sure  that  the  child  is  to  be  eaten,  start  her  out  for 
school  as  befoi’e,  for  if  yoxx  keep  her  at  home  one 
day  on  that  accoxxnt  the  education  law  will  get  you. 
After  she  starts,  take  yoxxr  gun,  first  being  sxxre  that 
you  have  in  your  pocket  a  receipt  showing  that  you 
have  paid  the  Conservation  Commission  a  dollar  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  a  gun,  and  follow  her  down 
the  road.  AATien  the  bear  appears,  do  not  shoot  at 
him,  he  has  not  killed  or  even  attacked  her  as  yet, 
but  wait  until  the  law  will  justify  yoxx  in  shooting. 
AATien  he  makes  a  rush  at  her  then  get  your  gun 
ready,  but  under  no  consideration  pull  the  trigger. 
First  yell  to  the  child  to  climb  over  the  fence  off 
the  highway,  for  the  law  says  that  if  you  discharge 
a  gun  on  the  highway  you  are  guilty  of  a  rnide- 
meanor.  Then,  in  case  the  bear  follows  the  child 
and  jumps  on  her  and  proceeds  to  eat  her  alive,  then 
and  only  then  are  you  justified  in  the  shooting.  For 
if  yoxx  should  get  a  little  nervous  and  kill  the  bear 
before  it  reached  the  child  the  burden  of  proof  will 
be  on  yoxx  to  show  by  disinterested  witnesses  that 
you  shot  only  when  necessary.  If  yoxx  have  been 
neglectful  and  have  not  taken  these  witnesses  along, 
then  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  swear  yoxxr  child 
to  eternal  secrecy  and  both  run  away  from  the  spot 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  should  yoxx  be  found  near 
the  carcass  it  will  be  presumptive  evidence  of  pos¬ 
session  oxx t  of  season,  and  you  will  be  in  for  a  fine 
of  unnumbered  dollars  and  perhaps  a  jail  sentence 
of  many  months.  c.  o.  warford. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Family 

AAA’EEIv  or  two  ago  you  asked  why  farmers  ob¬ 
ject  to  hiring  men  with  several  children.  AA’e 
had  men  with  families  working  for  us  for  several 
years  so  perhaps  I  can  give  two  or  three  reasons 
from  actual  experience.  Please  remember  that  I  am 
giving  only  one  side  of  the  question,  also  that  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  farmer  is  running  his  farm  to 
make  a  living  for  his  own  family,  and  not  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  that  his  principal  object  in  hiring  a  man  is 
to  get  the  necessary  assistance  to  run  the  farm  and 
care  for  his  live  stock. 

First,  board  of  health  regulations,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  chiefly  to  dairy  farms.  Health  boards  are  very 
strict  about  contagious  diseases,  even  to  the  extent 
of  shutting  out  milk  entirely  if  there  is  a  case  on 
the  farm.  It  is  well  know  that  children  are  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  them,  and  the  more  children  there 
are  the  greater  the  chance  of  trouble.  True,  some 
places  provide  for  payment  for  the  milk  while  it  is 
shut  out,  but  this  is  very  poor  satisfaction  for  the 
loss  of  a  market,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  which 
may  have  been  built  up  by  years  of  hard  work. 

Second,  the  larger  the  family  the  more  it  costs  to 
support  it.  Under  present  conditions  a  farmer  would 
think  several  times  before  taking  on  a  family  of  five 
or  more  people  in  order  to  get  the  work  that  the 
father  might  be  able  to  do.  He  might  not  have  to 
pay  him  any  more  cash,  but  the  milk,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  perquisites  that  generally  are  ex¬ 
pected  with  a  farm  job  woxxld  coxxnt  xip  so  fast  as  to 
take  all  the  profits. 

(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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Competitors  or  Partners 

THE  article  on  page  3,  or  rather  the  subdivision 
headed,  “Grape  Competition,”  in  which  H.  J. 
I’urdick  speaks  of  the  fright  of  the  New  York  State 
grape  growers  over  California  competition,  reminds 
me  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  a  California 
grower,  in  Chicago,  in  the  Winter  of  1924.  I  was 
attending  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
meeting,  and  the  first  session  I  was  introduced  to  a 
member  from  California.  He  said  to  me,  “From 
what  part  of  New  York  State  do  you  come?”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “The  Hudson  Valley.”  “Anywhere  near  the 
great  grape  section?”  “Right  near  the  edge  of  it. 
I  grow  some.”  “Then,”  said  he,  “we  are  partners  in 
a  common  enterprise,  I  also  grow  grapes  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.”  Nothing  more  was  said  that  eve-  _ 

ning  but  when  I  had  retired  to  my 
room  I  began  to  ask  myself,  “What  did 
that  fellow  mean  when  he  said  that  we 
were  partners?  I  guess  he  meant  to 
say  competitors.”  So,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  said  to  him,  “Yesterday,  in  your 
conversation,  you  used  the  term  ‘part¬ 
ners.’  Didn't  you  make  a  mistake  in 
the  term?  I  always  have  considered 
California  grapes  a  menace  to  my  mar¬ 
ket.”  “Not  so,”  said  he.  “We  help 
each  other  when  it  comes  to  market¬ 
ing.”  “How?”  said  I.  He  answered, 

“California  grapes  are  high  in  sugar 
but  without  color.  Hudson  Valley 
Concords  have  high  color  but  low  sugar 
content.  The  Italians,  who  are  the 
largest  purchasers,  wish  a  rich  colored 
juice  with  high  sugar  content.  They 
will  not  purchase  the  colorless  Califor¬ 
nia  grapes  until  they  can  secure  the 
Hudson  Valley  high-colored  Concords 
to  mix  with  them,  consequently  when 
they  purchase  a  ton  of  Californias  they 
always  turn  about  and  secure  a  ton  of 
New  York  grapes  to  go  with  them.” 

Now,  this  argument  was  given  to  me 
apparently  in  good  faith,  and  I  have 
found  on  investigation  in  my  own  mar¬ 
ket  that  there  is  some  little  truth  in 
it,  so  I  am  offering  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  suggestion  that  before  we  con¬ 
sider  a  shipped-in  product  as  a  menace 
we  investigate  as  to  just  what  effect 
this  product  is  having  upon  articles 
being  offered  by  us.  I  find  that  such 
products  as  pineapples  and  oranges, 
which  are  a  distinctly  tropical  produc¬ 
tion,  help  me  to  sell  my  northern  grown 
rhubarb,  as  people  are  making  a  con¬ 
serve  with  them  and  purchase  my  rhu¬ 
barb  as  a  filler,  and  an  agent  which 
adds  the  required  acidity  to  give  the 
needed  zest  to  the  otherwise  sweetish 
and  insipid  mixture.  c.  o.  warford. 


can  fit  a  lot  of  ground  when  conditions  are  favorable. 
This  is  about  the  way  my  neighbors  have  figured  it 
out,  using  tractors  with  their  two-furrow  plows. 

We  learn  a  lot  about  other  farming  sections,  and 
methods  new  to  us,  through  your  correspondents’ 
letters.  Would  it  not  interest  many  Eastern  readers 
to  hear  from  someone  in  the  West  who  raises  horses? 
There  will  be  some  call  for  young  horses  here  next 
March.  ferxando  fancher. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Planting  a  School  District  Forest 

FOR  several  years  past,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
talking  of  the  possibilities  of  starting  little  for¬ 
ests  in  many  of  the  country  school  districts.  There 
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The  Conservation  Commission  has  found  that 
such  a  forest  will  not  be  subject  to  taxation,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  the  school  and  will  therefore  be  exempt, 
so  that  any  district  in  the  State  may  go  ahead  and 
start.  And  even  some  of  the  town  schools  could,  as 
we  believe,  make  a  success  of  a  proposition  of  this 
kind.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  school  board  to 
get  control  of  cheap  land  outside  the  village  and 
make  the  planting  and  caring  for  a  grove  of  this 
sort  a  regular  part  of  school  work.  In  years  ahead, 
the  income  from  such  a  school  forest  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  and  would  help  relieve  taxes.  There  is 
much  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  well  worth  considering,  and  we  hope  that  our 
district  school  authorities  will  take  up  the  matter 
and  help  to  carry  it  through. 


A  Snoivy  Road  Cleared  for  Auto  Traffic.  Fig.  31 


The  Use  of  Sulky  Plows 

YOU  ask  the  farmers’  opinion  on 
sulky  plows,  so  I  will  give  the 
views  of  a  few  I  have  talked  with. 

These  men  have  tractors  and  horses 
too.  They  mainly  agree  that  so  far 
the  tractor  has  failed  to  plow  sod. 

They  have  all  tried  it  more  or  less,  and 
now  plow  with  horses,  using  the  trac¬ 
tors  to  fit.  Last  Fall  one  plowed  his 
wheat  ground  with  an  old  sulky,  and 
then  got  it  in  shape  quickly  with  the 
tractor.  His  reason  was  cost.  A  boy 
can  do  more  with  the  tractor  on  fitting  than  two 
four-horse  teams,  but  on  stony  or  hard  ground  a 
good  three-horse  team  outplows  a  two-furrow  trac¬ 
tor,  both  for  quality  and  cost.  Some  run  tractors 
because  the  extra  cost  is  offset  by  speed,  but  the 
tractor  has  not  replaced  the  horses  or  the  plow. 
They  merely  supplement.  I  know  a  man  on  a  sand 
farm,  where  I  thought  the  tractor  worked  to  best 
advantage,  who  went  back  to  horses  entirely  last 
Spring.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  a  neighbor  on 
limestone  soil  who  roots  among  the  rocks  and  says 
it  pays. 

Sulky  plows  are  selling  higher  and  faster  at  farm 
auctions  than  they  did  four  years  ago.  In  the  end 
it  is  cost  that  will  decide.  Our  farming  is  all  piece¬ 
work  and  overtime.  We  sell  our  products  by  the 
barrel,  ton,  etc.,  and  the  chores  make  up  the  over¬ 
time.  What  it  costs  us  to  produce  has  little  effect 
on  what  we  sell  at,  but  it  concerns  us  a  whole  lot. 
Personally  I  think  it’s  hard  to  beat  a  good  three- 
horse  team  to  plow,  either  for  quality  or  cost,  and 
while  I  don’t  enjoy  running  a  tractor,  they  certainly 


A  Profitable  Group  of  Spotted  Poland  China  Swine 
Mr.  David  A.  Harris,  of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  sent  the  picture  shown  herewith.  This 
represents  a  herd  of  27  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs  raised  on  Mr.  Harris’s  farm. 
Ten  of  these  hogs  weighed  3,707  lbs.  when  they  were  sold  and  Mr.  Harris  has  17 
more  ready  for  delivery.  He  runs  these  hogs  on  pasture  in  Summer  and  then  they 
are  finished  on  corn.  These  are  all  registered  stock  and  certainly  have  done  well 
for  their  owner.  More  and  more  of  our  eastern  farms  are  coming  to  understand 
this  business  of  raising  a  good  hog  and  then  giving  him  a  good  run  of  pasture  with 
proper  feeding  during  the  Summer.  That  makes  cheap  pork  without  much  labor 
and  is  a  good  way  of  running  many  of  our  eastern  farms.  Our  belief  is  that  more 
and  more  farmers  will  come  to  this  method.  Either  a  clover  pasture  or  a  seeding 
of  oats  and  peas  and  rape  will  take  care  of  these  hogs  well,  and  a  good  many 
farmers  are  not  only  raising  hogs  in  this  way,  but  they  do  their  own  butchering  and 
sell  the  meat  in  small  quantities,  or  else  in  a  full  side  or  quarter  to  boarding-houses 
and  hotels.  In  a  good  many  localities  we  think  it  will  pay  to  raise  a  drove  of  hogs  in 
this  way,  and  either  sell  the  fresh  meat  direct  or  turn  it  into  bacon  and  ham.  Years 
ago  that  used  to  be  a  profitable  business,  and  we  think  it  could  now  be  revived  in 

many  localities  to  good  advantage. 


are  one  or  two  cases  where  this  forestry  work  was 
started  years  ago.  The  trees  were  planted  as  a 
community  interest  with  the  result  that  they  are 
now  grown  to  good  size  and  give  a  considerable 
yearly  income  for  school  purposes.  So  far  as  we 
know,  The  R.  N.-Y'.  was  the  first  paper  to  advance 
this  proposition.  Now  we  learn  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  that  many  of  these  school  forests 
have  been  started  and  others  are  in  prospect.  It  is 
said  that  already  a  number  of  orders  have  been 
received  for  trees  to  be  put  into  these  forests  and 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  have  been  done 
along  this  line.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  50  years 
ago  a  few  acres  of  waste  land  near  the  schoolhouse 
had  been  planted  to  spruce  or  pine  today  the 
problem  of  financing  our  district  schools  would  be 
a  very  simple  one,  and  there  would  be  very  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  to  clean 
out  district  schools  which  had  obtained  control  of  a 
school  forest.  Even  now,  in  the  present  compli¬ 
cated  school  outlook,  it  will  pay  any  district  in  the 
State  to  start  a  forestry  record  of  this  sort. 


The  Oldest  American  Farm 

THERE  has  been  some  controversy 
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as  to  what  might  be  called  the  old¬ 
est  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country.  Of  course,  farming  was  done 
in  a  way  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  and 
in  various  parts  of  Florida  around  St. 
Augustine  before  New  England  was 
settled.  So  far  as  we  know,  however, 
there  are  a  few  records  showing  where 
the  oldest  farm  was  located.  In  New 
England,  it  seems  that  this  this  oldest 
place  has  been  found.  It  is  thought  to 
be  located  at  Ipswich,  which  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  close  to 
the  water.  It  is  said  that  this  farm 
has  been  tilled  continuously  in  one 
family  in  an  unbroken  line  since  1638. 
The  present  owner,  Francis  Ii.  Apple- 
ton,  is  said  to  be  of  the  eighth  genera¬ 
tion  since  the  original  pioneer  took  up 
the  land. 

There  are  some  places  about  Ply¬ 
mouth  or  at  the  western  end  of  Cape 
Cod  which,  it  is  thought,  have  been 
under  cultivation  perhaps  longer  than 
this  particular  farm.  The  writer  knows 
of  a  little  garden  within  almost  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Plymouth  Rock  which 
has  probably  produced  more  or  less  in 
the  way  of  garden  vegetables  since 
1625.  It  is  now,  however,  largely  built 
up  with  houses  and  could  hardly  be 
called  the  oldest  garden.  Around  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  there  are  also  many  old 
fields  lying  in  cultivation  which  were 
probably  tilled  by  the  Indians  long  be¬ 
fore  the  white  men  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try. 

So  far  as  the  records  go,  however, 
probably  this  farm  at  Ipswich  may 
properly  claim  the  titlF^-rU oldest  farm 
It  has  always  produced  heavy  crops  of 
oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  garden  crops. 
The  present  policy  is  to  keep  the  land 
almost  entirely  in  grass.  Corn  enough 
to  fill  the  silo  is  still  grown  and  there 
are  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  grass  and  potatoes 
which  can  be  grown  on  this  old  soil. 
There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  soil 
of  New  England  is  too  dry  and  thin 
ever  to  compete  with  the  richer  soil  of 
the  interior,  and  yet  some  of  this  old 
land  in  constant  cultivation  for  250 
years  or  more  has  been  so  well  pre¬ 
served  and  kept  that  it  would  safely  enter  a  contest 
with  some  of  the  rich  farms  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  If  the  New  England  farmers  were  permitted 
to  handle  their  land  as  they  saw  fit,  used  such  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer  as  they  cared  to  and  obtained 
the  reasonable  market  price  for  their  crops,  they 
would  show  a  greater  profit  than  most  of  the  land 
considered  so  fertile  in  the  Middle  West. 


The  Joys  of  Apple  Juice 

By  the  way,  here  is  a  suggestion  for  increasing  the 
consumption  of  apnles  to  an  extent  I  couldn’t  think  of 
estimating.  A  rather  original  woman  I  know  recently 
put  vinegar  into  the  last  rinse  water  for  silk  stockings. 
She  found  that  it  brought  back  to  the  silk  the  original 
“crispness”  of  the  silk,  and  the  gloss.  In  other  words 
it  brings  back  the  new  appearance  to  silk  stockings.  If 
this  were  known  generally  the  consumption  of  vinegar 
would  be  increased  enormously,  for  it  seems  that  women 
are  more  interested  in  their  hosiery  than  in  their 
heads  these  days — and  we  all  know,  also,  that  a  vinegar 
rinse  is  fine  for  the  hair  and  scalp !  E.  w. 

California. 

GOOD  suggestion.  Not  only  is  pure  vinegar 
good  for  the  hair  and  for  use  in  the  laundry, 
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but  it  makes  and  excellent  tooth  wash 
and  is  good  for  keeping  the  hands  smooth 
and  clean.  Bathing  the  face  and  body 
in  cider  or  a  solution  of  vinegar  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treatment  for  the  skin.  History 
shows  that  some  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  all  time  have  used  at  various  times 
milk  and  vinegar  to  preserve  their  charms. 
In  fact  there  are  very  few  things  that 
prove  so  effective  in  keeping  both  the 
doctor  and  the  appearance  of  age  “away” 
as  the  good  old  apple. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Family 

(Continued  from  Page  108) 

Third,  the  hired  man’s  first  thought  is 
for  his  family,  and  the  farmer’s  interests 
come  after;  this  is  proper  enough,  but  if 
he  has  to  stay  in  and  take  care  of  the 
children  whenever  they  are  ailing  the 
farmer  may  not  get  much  help  about  his 
work,  and  the  man  will  expect  his  pay 
just  the  same.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
difficulty,  either. 

Fourth,  jealousy;  if  there  is  more  than 
one  family  employed  there  is  sure  to  be 
trouble,  and  the  larger  the  families  the 
more  there  will  be  of  it.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  boss  tries  to  treat  them  all  alike, 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  if  he  were  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  they  would  imagine  that 
he  noticed  the  children  of  one  family  a 
little  more  than  the  others. 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRYMAN. 


Spraying  Grapevines 

What  shall  I  do  for  grapes  that 
blighted  last  year?  I  have  only  enough 
for  family  use,  and  do  not  care  to  go  to 
much  trouble  or  expense.  Will  Pyrox 
take  the  place  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in 
controlling  blight?  The  blight  affected 
both  leaves  and  fruit.  Just  when  should 
I  spray  and  how  often?  What  is  best 
to  use?  E.  M.  T. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  just  clear  in  this  instance 
what  the  nature  of  the  “blight”  may  be. 
If  it  is  powdery  or  downy  mildew  that  is 
affecting  the  leaf  and  fruit  then  it  may 
be  almost  completely  controlled  through 
the  use  of  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture, 
thoroughly  and  timely  applied.  Pyrox  as 
a  fungicide  for  the  mildews  has  given 
quite  general  good  results  on  grapes.  The 
first  application  for  grape  mildews  should 
be  made  just  before  the  blossoming.  This 
application  should  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  after  the  berries  are  well  formed — - 
the  size  of  small  peas.  Probably  a  third 
and  fourth  will  be  required  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  these  at  approximately  two-week  in¬ 
tervals,  depending  quite  largely  on  the 
rapidity  of  growth  being  made  at  the 
time.  Leaf  and  fruit  surfaces  should  be 
kept  covered  with  the  spray  material,  but 
the  last  application  should  not  be  made 
so  late  that  the  fruit  shows  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  spray  material  when  it  is 
matured.  If  the  so-called  “blight”  comes 
without  evidences  of  the  mildews  or  rots, 
then  it  is  suggested  that  a  closer  pruning 
be  practised  and  that  the  drainage  about 
tlievines-  be  looked  after.  f.  e.  g. 


Raspberry  Questions 

1.  Could  you  recommend  something  for 
study  on  raspberry  culture?  2.  How 
much  fruit  in  pounds  does  the  average 
good  plant  bear?  3.  How  many  years 
will  a  good  sturdy  plant  bear?  4.  Sup¬ 
posing  planting  was  done  this  Fall,  will 
these  plants  bear  any  fruit  the  coming 
Summer?  5.  How  large  an  acreage  of 
ground  is  required  to  cultivate  10,000 
plants?  B-  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  very  useful  publication  dealing 
with  raspberry  culture  is  Farmer’s  Bul¬ 
letin  887,  entitled  “Raspberry  Culture,” 
which  may  be  secured  free  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  more  preten¬ 
tious  publication  is  Sear’s  “Productive 
Small  Fruit  Culture.” 

2.  An  acre  of  raspberries  will  yield 
from  1,300  to  1,400  quarts  in  Eastern 
America,  though  yields  have  been  known 
as  high  as  4,000  quarts. 

3.  A  good  plantation  will  be  profitable 
for  six  to  ten  years. 

4.  The  plants  should  not  bear  fruit  the 
first  year  after  setting.  Everbearing  rasp¬ 
berries  sometimes  bear  in  the  Fall  of  the 
first  year  but  most  varieties  will  not  bear 
full  crops  until  the  second  or  even  third 
year. 

5.  Planting  2  ft.  apart  in  rows  6  ft. 
apart  will  require  3,630  plants  to  the 
acre.  At  2x8,  2,722  will  be  needed. 

H.  B.  T. 


Fortune  Teller:  “I  see  a  tall,  stout 
woman  between  you  and  your  husband^ 
she  follows  him  about  wherever  he  goes. 
Client :  “I’m  sorry  for  her,  then — he’s  a 
oostman.” — Passing  Show. 
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Roofin^J 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
eteel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  31  Middletown,  O. 


SAVE  $40.50  ON  YOUR  RADIO 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 


*59.50 

F.  0,B.  New  York  City 
COMPLETE 
Powerized.  Noth¬ 
ing  More  To  Buy. 


Popular  AERODYN  5  TUBE 

R EC EiVER— famous  for  distance 
reception. Sold  by  deilers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  SlOO.You 

can  now  buy  this  set  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  for  t:>9.50 
K.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  Power 

Tubo,  R.  C.  A.  Tubes,  90  Ampere  Storage  Battery,  B 
Batteries,  C  Baltorv,  latest  type  ConeLond  Speaker, 
and  all  equipment  ready  for  use.  Nothingmore  to  buy. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  5  Days’  Free  Trial. 

For  full  particulars  and  circular  write  to 

TIMES  SQUARE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Manufacturing  Dept.  (Aerodyn  Diviiion) 

Office  and  Factory:  543  W,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Sow  our  North¬ 
ern-grown  Amer- 
icanSeed.  Plump, 
clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Write  f  or  price  list.  Holmea-Lethei-man  Co.,  Box  E,  Cantou.O. 


COW  PEAS  and  SOY  BEANS -AH  Varieties 

We  are  located  in  growing  section.  Write  for  price  list. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.  -  Hickory,  N.  C. 


§t  Clair a  wonde.r^ul  peach 3  ft-  trees,J‘ic  e&ch. 


new  cling 
,  F.  DINTELMANN 


Hale  and  Elberta,1  tie 
Belleville,  Ill. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


Party  Favors,  Grab  Bag  Items,  Etc.  20  for  $1, 

8  Beautiful  Valentines  with  envelopes,  40c.  Postage  10c. 

HALSTEAD  STOKE  TOK KINGTON,  CONN. 


The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  strictly 

FARM  SEED  BOOK 

of  the  year  is  now  ready  for  distribution 

DIBBLE’S  CATALOG  is  different  from  all  others.  Printed  on  heavy 
paper,  with  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors.  Written  by 
Farmers  and  Seedgrowers  for  Farmers.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the 
Farm  Seed  Situation.  No  Farmer  can  afford  to  buy  seeds  till  be  has  read  it. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  depend  on  its  advice  annually.  It  is  our  silent 
salesman,  and  most  convincing. 

O  Because  we  sell  but  one  grade  of  Seeds  and  that  the  best 
VV  Ml  I  i  obtainable.  You  know  in  advance  twhat  you  are  buying, 
and  get  it,  for  less  money,  than  the  “Cream  of  the  Crops” 
can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere.  It  costs  us  around  a  quarter  to  put  this 
book  in  your  bauds.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  it 
to  you.  Will  you  do  your  part?  Address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms 
Seedhouse,  Elevator  and  Warehouse  capacity  over  100,000  bushels 


Address. 


Y ou  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit — often 
double  or  triple — comes  from  using  hardy 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell's  have  been 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in 

seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have 
done  this.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit¬ 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 


misHow 

MAIL  COUPOM 

TODAY  / 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
375  Mechanic  St.  lackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  on 


Fruit  Trees 
and  Plants 


Grown  in  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  soil  and  climate  will  surprise  you  with 
their  sturdy,  vigorous  growth  after  plant¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  strong  fibrous  root  system 
and  the  hard,  compact  wood  growth  caused 
by  New  England  soil  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Start  right  and  plant  the  best — 
price  is  no  more. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nnraery  Co.,  Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 

36  years  under  same  management 


Sr  tvt  o  A  T*  I  C\  1VI  One  ot  the  most  pro- 
lli  IN  O  A.  1  1  vl  IN  ductive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  Quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


DAHLIAS 

e _ •  I  Oh'.,  80  fine  bulbs  for  $8  after  March 

Special  UlteT  first  postpaid  in  the  U.  S,  Mixed  in 
digging  and  handlings.  All  warranted  to  sprout.  Cash 
with  order.  Catalog  of  1000  varieties  free. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  87  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Originator  of  Mammoth  Dahlias 


Buy  Everything 
for  Orchard 
and  Garden 

DIRECT 


at  new  low  prices  in 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested,  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants  — 


Green’s  Trees  Grow 


Northern  grown  from  whole  roots  —  standard  tested 
varieties.  Our  business  lias  grown  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  through  recommendation  rather  than  solicita¬ 
tion.  No  agents.  We  sell  direct. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 


Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry 


— a  super  raspberry  of  twice  the  size  and  of  the  highest 
flavor  and  quality.  Very  hardy  and  abundant  bearers. 
Other  new  fruit  such  as  Oaco  Grape,  Honeysweet  Black 
Raspberry  and  Rochester  Peach. 


Free  -18-Page  Catalog 

—  is  a  real  textbook  on  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Also 
ask  for  Green’s  Free  Booklet  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  71-81  Green  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fcavly  Daisy  Grapar* 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black 
grape — sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  60 
years  standing,  and  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  ai  d  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  16  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


3  Essentials 

( 1 )  The  right  variety 

(2)  One-Year-Old  Roots 

(3)  Roots  of  Giant  Size 
AH  found  in  Shoemaker’s  selected 
Giant  Roots. 

Write  for  FREE  Aspar¬ 
agus  Booklet  and  Prices. 

I  Rivervlew  Farms.  Box  278J,Bridgeton.N.J. 


CLEAN  SEED 
PLUMP-HARDY 

Buy  early-have 
seed  tested.  I  fit 
don’t  please  you 
return  it— we’ll  refund  your  money — pay  freight. 
The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity— gets 
best  qualities — lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seed* 
of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 


Do  it  today.  Mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  Landisville.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


r\  *  ITT  I  A  CLTUTA  From  large  exhibition 
1 J  iY  II 1  -/ 1  /  V  OLLD  varieties  only.  Grown  in 
California,  l’kt.  50c.  Seed  and  bulb  catalog  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  F I RT 11 V  LIE  EE  GARDENS.  I’esrl  Hirer,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-1000  bu.  CORN  ON  EAR  and  R.  (.RED  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  A.  YAGER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  MAILBAG 


[Extracts  from  letters  answered  by  mail] 
Spring  Wheat  in  New  Jersey. — A 
number  of  our  readers  in  middle  or  south 
ern  New  Jersey  ask  about  sowing  Spring 
wheat.  Many  of  them  are  poultrymen, 
who  want  wheat  for  feeding  and  neglected 
to  seed  it  last  Fall.  We  do  not  advise 
seeding  Spring  wheat  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  climate  and  conditions  are 
not  well  adapted  to  it.  This  wheat  is 
far  more  suitable  for  use  in  Dakota  and 
other  parts  of  the  Northwest.  The  Spring 
wheat  will  grow  here  and  sometimes 
make  a  fair  crop,  but  on  the  whole  it 
will  not  give  as  much  feed  as  either  oats 
or  barley.  For  chicken  feed  the  barley 
is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  wheat, 
and  the  chickens  will  eat  it  freely.  The 
variety  known  as  beardless  barley  will, 
we  believe,  be  most  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose,  and  our  advice  for  New  Jersey 
farmers  would  be  to  use  barley  rather 
than  Spring  wheat. 

Feeding  Rye. — There  are  the  usual 
number  of  questions  about  feeding  rye 
to  livestock.  A  good  many  farmers  still 
raise  a  crop  of  rye.  They  want  the 
straw  for  bedding,  and  they  find  rye  the 
best  grain  to  seed  in  the  Fall  after  a 
rough  preparation  of  the  ground.  Then, 
too,  a  good  many  farmers  seed  rye  in 
the  corn,  at  the  last  cultivation.  Some¬ 
thing  happens  in  the  Spring  to  prevent 
their  plowing  this  rye  under,  and  so  it 
ripens.  That  gives  a  quantity  of  rye  for 
feeding  or  for  sale.  Eastern  rye  is  not 
readily  sold  to  the  grain  dealers,  as  it 
often  contains  wild  garlic,  which  is  very 
hard  to  clean  out.  Whole  rye  makes  a 
poor  feed,  especially  for  chickens.  They 
do  not  like  it,  and  when  a  mixture  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  is  put  before 
them  they  will  eat  the  other  grains  and 
leave  the  rye.  The  best  way  therefore  is 
to  grind  it  with  corn  and  oats  if  pos¬ 
sible.  A  mixed  feed  made  in  that  way  is 
good  for  any  kind  of  livestock  and  will 
be  eaten  freely.  When  too  much  rye  is 
fed  to  cows  there  is  some  danger  that  it 
may  contain  ergot,  which  causes  abortion 
in  some  cases.  The  old  Jersey  farmers 
used  to  chop  up  the  heads  of  rye  straw 
containing  the  grain  and  feed  that  to 
their  horses  in  the  belief  that  the  spines 
on  the  heads  will  remove  some  of  the 
hots  which  form  in  the  stomach.  Rye 
has  nearly  the  composition  of  barley  and 
wheat,  but  livestock  do  not  like  its  taste, 
and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  grind  it  with 
corn  and  oats  and  feed  it  in  that  form. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Snow. — What 
is  the  value  of  snow  as  a  fertilizer? 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  that  question 
sent  us  many  times  during  the  Winter. 
Some  one  has  read  that  snow  contains  a 
good  deal  of  nitrogen,  so  that  it  actually 
fertilizes  the  ground.  There  is  very  little 
truth  in  such  a  statement.  Snow  will 
contain  some  little  nitrogen.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  small  amounts  of  sulphur  and  per¬ 
haps  one  or  Hvo  other  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments.  What  it  does  contain  in  the  way 
of  plant  food  is  evidently  washed  or 
taken  out  of  the  air,  as  the  snow  settles 
down.  Probably  near  manufacturing 
towns  where  the  air  is  well  filled  with 
gases  the  snow  will  contain  more  plant 
food  than  a^y  other  place,  but  generally 
speaking  there  is  not  enough  in  it  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  is  true  that  many  crops,  like 
grain  or  grass,  seem  to  do  better  after  a 
snowy  Winter.  This  is  also  thought  true 
of  some  orchards.  Probably,  however, 
such  increase  is  not  due  to  the  fertilizer 
in  the  snow,  but  is  due  to  the  mulch  or 
protection  which  the  snow  gives  to  the 
land,  while  it  lies  in  drifts. 

Value  of  a  Mulch. — It  is  strange 
that  after  all  the  explanation  we  have 
made  about  the  reason  for  putting  a 
mulch  on  strawberries  and  similar  crops 
people  do  not  understand  why  this  is 
done.  Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  think 
that  the  strawberry  needs  protection  from 
the  cold.  The  truth  is  that  this  crop  is 
what  we  call  cold-blooded.  It  lives  on 
through  the  Winter  even  though  the 
ground  is  frozen  solid,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  even  if  it  were  not  covered 
by  a  mulch.  In  fact  in  the  Far  North, 
where  Winter  comes  early  and  stays  late 
not  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  as  the  snow  protects  the  plants.  The 

(Continued  on  Page  113) 


J  The  circle 
shows  a  micro¬ 
scope  photograph 
of  a  lot  of  Alsike 
Clover  seed  in  the 
“raw”  state.  This  is  the  way  most 
of  it  looks  as  it  comes  from  the 
field— too  dirty  to  sow  but  it  can 
be  cleaned.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  kind  of  cleaning  it  gets. 


If  your  eye  was  a  high- 
powered  microscope 

—  it  wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  brand  and  seal 
“Pine  Tree ’’farm  seeds  for  your  protection.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  human  eye  cannot  accurately 
estimate  seed  quality,  and  the  test  tag  cannot 
tell  the  whole  story. 

Get  This  Valuable  New  Book 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  FARM  GUIDE  fills 
the  need  for  a  complete,  practical  guide  to  the 
growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all 
kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm  information 
than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for 
constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains 
official  planting  table  for  your  State  checked  by 
your  Experiment  Station.  Would  cost  $1.00  or 
more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  “Pine 
Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The 
Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  book 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Chicago,  Boston 

CRAVER  DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 
NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO..  NEW  YORK 
E;.y.;.P.PNKL,N  &  SON-  Distributors.  BINGHAMTON 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors.ALBANY 


2  This  is  the  same 
seed  after  it  was 
“cleaned”  by  ordinary 
machinery.  Much 
Alsike  comes  on  the  market  and  is  sown  in  this 
condition.  N ot  good  enough  yet  for  “  Pine  Tree. '  ’ 


3  Special  “Pine 
Tree”  re¬ 
cleaning  methods 
take  out  dangerous 
weeds  and  worth¬ 
less  trash,  which 
ordinary  cleaning 
will  not  remove. 


©A.D.Co. 


4  The  circle  to  the  left  shows 
the  final  result,  “Pine 
Tree”  Alsike.  The  circle  to  the 
right  shows  what  was  taken  out 
in  the  special  “Pine  Tree”  re¬ 
cleaning  process.  The  micro¬ 
scope  reveals  Canada  Thistle  and 
other  weeds.  Carloads  of  such 
trash  are  cleaned  out  and  burned 
by  Dickinson  every  year. 


PINE  TREE"  FARM  SEEDS 


The  Lead  Seal 


Wrue-lo^aSve 


Be  Sure  of 
Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

Tiie  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly 
Catalog:.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  get¬ 
ting:  your  share  of  our  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents— 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS*  NURSERIES 

102  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Ourcatalogtells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees.  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
.  .  ,,  Plantingeverything  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
et  ’’  l,ave  a  Personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


IS  in  a  class  by  itself. 

No  other  gardening  au¬ 
thority  approaches  it  in 
its  completeness.  Within 
its  384  pages  the  inquir¬ 
ing  amateur  will  find  in¬ 
formation  and  instruction 
on  every  possible  subject- 
connected  with  a  flower, 
fruit  or  vegetable  garden, 
even  to  preserving,  can¬ 
ning  and  storing.  How  to 
lay  out  the  home  grounds ; 
all  about  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs;  innumerable  other  pointers;  heavily  illus¬ 
trated  with  plans,  diagrams,  etc.  Sales  of  over 
50,000  copies  attest  this  book’s  popularity.  Attrac¬ 
tive  4-color  cover;  paper  SI. 10,  cloth  $1.65. 

17  very  enthusiastic  gar- 


GARDEN 

GUIDE 

F0RTHE 

AMATEUR 


MOM 

GARDEN 

QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 


dener  runs  up  against 
problems  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  action.  In_  this 
book  he".  will  invariably 
find  a  reliable  and  practi¬ 
cal  solution.  “1001”  also 
contains  a  wealth  of  other 
related  gardening  infor¬ 
mation.  Attractive  4-color 
cover,  paper  $1.65;  cloth 
$2.15.  Postpaid. 

De  La  Mare  Garden 

Books  are  popular  books; - 

written  by  experts,  their  contents  are  dependable, 
covering  the  subjects  lucidly,  thoroughly  and  yet 
concisely. 

Our  64-page  book  catalog  No.  13,  describing  800 
books  on  gardening  and  allied  subjects,  Free. 

A.T.  DeLa Mare  Co.  Inc.  448 a  West  37th  St.  N.  Y.  City 

OD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock — None  Better — 57 

years*  sidling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
today.  Dept.  No.  68. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you  x 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  r 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Kasp-  I 

berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  V* _ 

-  Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

\  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berrv  Plants — Ornamentals 

S-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3  ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  O  Geneva,  Ohio 


QUARTER  CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY  BARGAINS 
-Apple  Trees,  30c.  Peach  Trees .  18c. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals. 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 
Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  108  Bristol  Ave.,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

GLADIOLUS  GROWING 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  ami  bulbs' 
Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 


« 


Organized  Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


January  22,  1927 
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Three  Generations  of 

Harrisons  Have  Toiled  to  Build 
These  Vast  Nurseries 


STARTING  42  years  ago  with  2,000 
superior  Trees,  three  generations  of 
Harrisons  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  build  a  reputation  for  quality  and  square 
dealing.  Today,  vast  blocks  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  covering  2,500  acres  with  Nurseries 
and  commercial  orchards. 

Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard 
or  beautify  the  home  grounds,  order  all 
your  planting  material  direct  from  Harri¬ 
sons’  Nurseries:  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Straw¬ 
berries  —  we  have  them  all,  ready  for 
quick  shipment.  Every  Tree  and  Plant 
is  grown,  dug  and  packed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  Harrison . 


Ready 
For  Spring 
Shipment 

1,000,000  Peach  Trees 
850,000  Apple  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees 
60,000  Cherry  Trees 
300,000  Grape  Vines 
50,000  Pear  Trees 
10,000,000  Strawberries 
5,000,000  Asparagus 
100,000  Barberry 
200,000  California  Privet’ 
100,000  Flowering  Shrubs 
100,000  2  to  4  ft.  Evergreens 
350,000  Shade  Trees 


Write  today  for  our  1927  Planting  Guide — free 
Get  our  direct-to-grower  prices  before  you  order 


The  Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  World 

Dept.  14,  Berlin,  Maryland  . 


Last  Year’s  Garden- Annuals 

The  sky  is  gray,  Mother  Goose  is 
shaking  white  feathers  through  the  air 
and  even  Tabby  and  Snmt  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  behind  the  stove  than  out  in  the  barn. 
But  since  the  first  catalog  came  a  few 
days  ago  and  my  “floral  partner”  wrote 
of  making  seed  lists  I  have  been  garden¬ 
ing  in  my  heart,  no  matter  if  the  matter 
of  fact  won’t  admit  it  to  be  possible. 

The  flowers  I  am  caring  most  for  are 
those  that  will  be  sure  to  succeed  for  al¬ 
most  any  flow’d*  lover,  and  truth  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  the  really  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  annuals  are  the  good  old-time  fav¬ 
orites  and  their  improved  varieties. 

February  is  the  month  to  order,  and 
Salvia,  Petunias  and  Salpiglossis  should 
be  sow’ed  March  1,  and  usually  I  divide 
the  packets  of  the  last  two  and  the  other 
half  is  sown  about  March  20,  when  the 
asters  are  sown. 

Many  have  admired  the  velvety  purple 
single  Petunias  for  some  seasons,  and 
probably  expected  they  w’ould  be  as 
tender  as  the  giant  and  double  varieties 
to  raise  from  seed.  But  they  are  easily 
raised  as  any  bedding  Petunia ;  the  dark 
rich  garnets  are  as  lovely  as  the  purple, 
and  there  wrere  rose  colored  and  white  as 
well.  Another  point  in  their  favor  was 
that  the  plants  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
porch  box  kept  in  bloom  until  into  No¬ 
vember.  This  year  they  will  be  covered 
nights  and  see  how  long  they  will  bloom. 

The  Salvia  doesn’t  seem  to  be  center 
of  everything  the  past  few  seasons,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  desirable  blazing  from  a  back¬ 
ground  across  the  yard,  and  Zurich  suits 
us  best.  It  is  easily  raised,  blooms  early, 
grows  of  even  size  and  symmetrical. 

The  double  blue  bachelor’s  button  or 
cornflower,  Centaurea  cyanus,  has  been 
beloved  for  some  years,  now  seven  shades 
are  offered.  These  are  on  this  year’s  list. 
The  bachelor’s  buttons  are  another  all- 
season  flower*,  and  are  not  dismayed  by 
early  frosts,  and  that  is  a  real  comfort  to 
us  northerners. 

Then  a  thick  green  background  or 
feathery  green  for  bouquets  is  needed  and 
giant  cosmos  generously  provides  this, 
sown  in  the  open  ground  it  doesn’t  bloom 
for  me ;  a  row  of  extra  eax*ly  ones  just  in 
f.*ont  is  always  in  bloom  but  lacks 
foliage. 

Larkspur  is  again  popular;  be  sure  to 
sow  very  early  in  the  open  ground.  The 
new*er  double  rose  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
new  annuals. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds 
grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding 
which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield,  and  all 
seeds  are  tested  and  the  percentage  that  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  know 
just  bow  thi«k  to  sow. 

We  Are  Large  Growers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalog  in  colors 
contains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of 
buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 

HARRIS’  NEW  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM  SWEET 
CORN. — This  new  corn  is  like  Golden  Bantam  in 
every  respect,  but  is  10  days  earlier.  Think  what 
that  means! 

We  are  offering  this  new  corn  for  the  first  time 
this  year  and  no  one  else  has  any  of  it  to  sell. 
HARRIS’  EARLY  GIANT  PEPPER.— The  largest 
early  pepper  yet  produced.  It  is  not  only  very 
early  but  wonderfully  prolific.  The  plants  being 
crowded  with  immense  peppers  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  season.  There  is  no  other  variety  that 
compares  with  it  in  earliness,  size  and  productivity 
combined. 


SUPERIOR  FARM  SEEDS 


We  raise  large  quantities  of  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc., 
of  Pedigree  strain ,  which  yield  much  more  than 
common  kinds,  as  well  as  Potatoes,  free  from  disease, 
some  yielding  as  high  as  410  bushels  per  acre  the 
past  season. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


Send  for  fRKBooR 

COTT’S 


c  -  -- 

Contains  valuable  information 
■  W  §  1  ■  8  %  on  ail  the  Clovers.  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 

?ou  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

lainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

John  R.  Liederbach  of  Pa.  writes:  ‘‘Some 
time  ago  we  received  your  Seed  Guide  and 
during  odd  times  have  read  it  with  interest. 

You  give  more  information  on  Field  Seeds 
than  all  other  catalogs  combined”. 

Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kind, 
and  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO. 


SEED 

Guide 


Dept.  212 


Marysville,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guar an  ee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  ®  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  4  feet  @i  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 
W rite  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Box  100  Luke  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 

«n  i  . .  ■— 


PI  nUER  CEEn  Medium  lied— Northern  Grown.  99  40^6 
OLUICn  OLLU  purity.  Alsilie,  99%  purity.  Hainmntli 
lied.  99%  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Hoimos.Letherman  Co,  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


We  had  tried  tlie  Dimorphotheca  (Af¬ 
rican  daisy)  seasons  before,  and  had  not 
cared  especially  for  it,  but  bavins  a  few 
seeds  left  they  were  hastily  used  to  edge 
a  dry  and  gravelly  bed,  and  here  they 
made  themselves  at  home  and  bloomed 
long  after  frost.  They  were  only  watered 
in  extremely  dry  times,  but  the  bed  was 
then  thoroughly  soaked. 

An  annual  that  has  stayed  a  favorite 
for  several  seasons  is  Linaria,  these 
bloomed  from  July  1  throughout  October, 
their  white,  lavender  and  mauve  blos¬ 
soms  like  tiny  snapdragons  are  particu¬ 
larly  pretty  as  edging  for  yellow  and 
white  flowers. 

Then  the  big  tub  of  Calliopsis  or  Cor¬ 
eopsis  was  a  mass  of  sunshine  for  all 
Summer.  This,  too,  should  be  sown  very 
early  in  the  open  ground  and  has  a  friend¬ 
ly  way  of  self-sowing,  as  does  the  Lin¬ 
aria.  But  when  ready  to  remake  these 
beds,  take  up  clusters  of  the  volunteers, 
fertilize  and  spade  the  bed,  reset  the 
plants,  sprinkle  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 

A  community  garden  had  a  wide  bor¬ 
der  so  bright  it  was  dazzling ;  simply  the 
old,  old  Portulaca.  Why  haven’t  I  had 
them  lately?  They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
often  self-sow. 

Poppies  were  present  last  year  in  our 
garden  as  never  before,  Black  Prince, 
peony-flowered,  being  the  prince  of  all,  a 
black  with  a  red  tinge  instead  of  the 
plum  color ;  there  were  also  shrimp  pink, 
American  Flag,  snowball,  red,  rose  and 
lighter  pink,  lavender,  etc.  A  package 
of  mixed  seeds,  then  save  each  color  sep¬ 
arate,  will  give  a  fine  bed  the  coming 
year,  as  they  come  quite  true  from  seed. 
As  these  do  not  bloom  all  season,  they 
furnish  slight  shade  for  pansy  plants  that 
will  come  on  and  bloom  after  most  of  the 
poppy  plants  are  removed,  mother  bee. 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden  or  on  your  farm— read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
—  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  New  Sweet  Corn,  new 
Tomato,  new  Sweet  Peas,  new 
Dahlias  for  1927,  and  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  described  in 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  Free  Copy. 

- TEAR  MERC - - - -—4 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia, 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

62-4 

Name  . . . * 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


.State , 


$' 


Strom.  Only 

g  ONE  Acre  of  ^ 

Strawberries 

H.  M.  Hansen  of  Wisconsin,  made  that 
much  per  acre  from  STRAWBERRIES 
grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 

George  Beaudette,  Mich.,  and  W.  L.  Tillstson 
of  Vermont,  each  made  $1800  from  one  acre. 
H.  A.  Wysong  of  Ind.,  made  $1200  from  one- 
half  acre  and  Dr.  Von  Hagen  of  Conn.,  made 
$627  from  one  quarter 
acre  in  their  spare  time. 
My  Free  Berry  Book 
tells  the  secret  of  their 
success.  Send  for  my  Free 
Book  today  and  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  make 
these  big  profits. 

F.  E.  Beatty,  Pres. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  2146 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


*EVER6R£ENS, 

hSFor2Sn 


2  year  seedlings.  4  to  6  Inch, 
popular  variety;  or  6  each  or 
varieties,  15  in  all  for 26c, 4  _ 

*"  ordinary  care  will  quickly  develop  intc 
fine,  ornamental  trees.  This 
is  special  offer  from  Ferris 
Nursery.  Send  name  of 
neighbor  who  owns  home. 


[25  Gladioli 
Bulbs  25c 

4AP  PLEl 
TR  E  ESl 

RBest  varieties,! 
■  1-yr..  well  C  || 
frooted  and  *  II 
||  thrifty  onijr  Ifl 


FREEST 

Fruits,  Shrubs--Or-  I 
namental  Flowers- 
natural  colors.  Also  f 
valuable  landscap¬ 
ing  suggestions. 


L BARGAINS \ 


To  introduee  Ferris* 
low  prices,  high  qual- 
(  ity,  we  offer  tollow- 
ing:  Peonies,  assort-  , 
ed  colors,  8  for  $1.00; 

Roses.  Popular  Ram- 
I  biers,  4  for  $1.00;  SNOW-^ 
berry,  red  or  white,  10 
for  $1.00:  Raspberries.  . 
red  or  black,  20  for  f 
$1.00;  Grapes,  Concord,r 
10  for  $1.00;  Colorado  Z 
Blue  Spruce.  Seedlings,^ 

8  year,  4  to  6  inches  high,  -w 
4  for  $1.00;  any  6  for  $6.00. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

^ _ Hampton  Iowa 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants, FloweringShrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rose  Bushes. 

Catalog  on  request 

THOS.  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

Wilson  (Niagara  County)  N.  V. 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1  .OO  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 
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Seeds 
FREE! 

Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCEl 
It  may  not  appear  again!  The 
stock  of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  year! 

Nearly  75,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark’s  ’’Bligrlit-Resister”  Toma- 
toes  (Improved  NORTON— the  variety 
found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety.”— Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1016).  They 
^declare  it  “doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes” 
despite  worst  drought  fn  years,”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
card)  for  Free  Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
BIGr  BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
Seeds — Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  108 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

for  HI  Years 

_  .STARK BRO’S, Box  lOgiLonisiana,  Mo.  I 


—Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE.  *  I 

.  R.  N.-Y.  1-22-27  , 

Name - - - - - * 

I 
I 


P.  O . 


R.  R.  or  St.  No . . 


L*4'  * 


. State . 


14  Actual 
Size 


GetfreBfgFKEEDASS 

~  ^  ti  5STB  AYVBEKKY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
bnys  guaranteed,  big-wield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 2j  Bridgman,  IViich. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J. FARMER,  Box  25 IS,  Pula»ki,  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE 

AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession.  Prices,  parcel 
post  paid, 250.  $1.00;  500,  $1.50?  1,000,  $2  60;  express  collect, 
$1.50  per  thousand.  Nothing  too  small  shipped.  We 
’guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  Agents  wanted. 
TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


~EE3ia3S23IB 

CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  next 
week,  but — NOW! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2,05  per  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  So  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON.  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy." 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$1,000  profit  per  acre  My  free  catalog 

growing  strawberries.  m  gives  Low  Prices 
and  describes  the  money  making  varieties.  Write  to 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


The  Mail  Bag 

(Continued  from  Page  111) 
object  of  the  mulch  is  not  to  keep  the 
plants  warm,  and  thus  protect  them,  but 
to  prevent  the  heave  and  thaw  of  the 
soil  which  occurs  when  during  some  warm 
day  the  surface  of  the  land  thaws.  Then 
at  night  it  freezes  again.  The  action  of 
the  frost  is  to  lift  the  plant  just  a  little 
from  its  place  in  the  ground  and  when 
this  is  continued  for  a  number  of  times 
through  the  Winter  this  lifting  becomes 
quite  perceptible.  A  part  of  the  plant  is 
lifted  out,  the  roots  are  exposed,  and  in 
the  Spring  the  drying  winds  will  injure 
or  kill  the  plant.  When  the  mulch  is  put 
on  properly  this  thawing  during  sunny 
days  is  prevented.  The  plant  remains  se¬ 
curely  in  the  soil,  is  not  lifted  by  the 
thaw  and  freeze,  and  thus  is  not  injured 
in  Spring.  Many  of  us  have  tried  seed¬ 
ing  crimson  clover  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  or  above.  It  is  usually  possible  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  this  clover  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall.  Apparently  most  of 
it  will  live  through  the  Winter,  but  in 
Spring  it  disappears.  The  heave  and  thaw 
of  the  soil  lifts  the  plants  out  so  that  the 
drying  winds  of  March  generally  destroy 
them.  If  a  field  of  Crimson  clover  could 
be  covered  reasonably  with  straw  or  some 
other  form  of  mulch  it  would  no  doubt 
live  and  give  a  good  account  of  itself, 
but  this  principle  works  out  with  the 
clover  as  well  as  with  the  strawberry 
plant.  The  mulching  simply  holds  the 
plant  in  place  by  retaining  the  frost  in 
the  upper  surface. 


Fall  Injury  to  Trees 

Speaking  of  damage  to  young  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Fall  season  F.  S.  Hewitt  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  explains  the 
situation  as  follows :  Our  belief  is  that 
many  fruit  trees  will  be  found  injured 
when  Spring  opens.  We  should  consider 
this  when  planning  for  the  orchard. 
New  trees  will  be  needed  to  take  the 
places  of  dead  ones,  and  if  you  intend  to 
keep  up  your  orchards  you  must  plant 
more  this  Spring. 

Excessive  rains  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember  prevented  the  development  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  cold  in  many  shoots.  Terminal 
buds,  which  should  have  remained  dor¬ 
mant  until  Spring,  opened  and  made  ad¬ 
ditional  growth  corresponding  to  the 
usual  growth  at  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Some  of  this  second  growth  was  killed 
or  weakened  by  the  middle  of  December, 
and  many  long  terminal  shoots  were  still 
holding  leaves.  Resistance  to  low  tem¬ 
perature  is  greater  in  late  Winter  than 
in  December  because  of  the  increase  of 
hardiness  during  the  Winter.  It  seems 
that  when  tissue  is  killed  it  is  by  the 
extremely  low  temperature  of  a  single 
night. 

Winter  injury  commonly  occurs  in  the 
pith  of  the  twigs,  shoots  and  branches. 
Sapwood  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  trunk 
and  in  the  crotches  are  subject  to  injury. 
Bark-splitting  along  the  large  limbs  and 
trunk  is  also  common  in  Ohio. 

When  second  growth  occurs  late  in 
the  Fall,  injury  to  the  moist  cambial  tis¬ 
sue  between  the  hark  and  wood  is  com¬ 
mon.  This  injury  is  serious  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  new  wood  and  bark  from  being 
formed  in  the  Spring  and  allows  the  bark 
to  separate  from  the  wood. 

Maturity  of  tissues  seems  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  accumulation  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  or  sugar,  starches,  celluloses, 
etc.,  in  their  cells.  Continued  growth  in 
the  Fall  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
these  substances,  as  they  are  used  in 
growth.  Where  sufficient  carbohydrates 
fail  to  accumulate  in  exposed  tissues  in¬ 
jury  may  occur. 

Improving  a  Swampy  Shore 

If  Mrs.  L.  O.’s  daughter,  page  7,  wishes 
to  get  a  boat  to  the  lake,  she  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  dig  a  trench  about  8  or 
10  ft.  wide,  and  deep  enough  to  float  a 
boat,  than  to  try  filling  in  on  such  deep 
mud,  as  the  extra  weight  will  only  have  a 
tendency  to  push  the  other  mud  aside 
rather  than  make  a  solid  foundation.  It 
should  not  be  very  difficult  to  cut  a  trench 
if  done  in  freezing  weather.  I  have  seen 
such  ditches  in  Louisiana,  and  it  would 
also  provide  a  nice  place  to  get  ice  in  the 
Winter.  h.  s. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  :  “Why  is  a  giraffe’s  neck  so 
long?”  Smart  Sammy:  “Because  its 
head  is  such  a  long  way  from  its  body.” 
— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Maloney 


Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Budded 

on 

Whole 

Root 

French 

Seedlings 


Steam 

Dug 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

(Including  the  Cortland) 

W  e  have  tliousandsof 
apple  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association 
who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  comes 
into  fruiting. 


Shrubs  -  Roses  -  Vines  -  Berries 

add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  your  home 
and  surroundings.  They  are  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  plant  and  are  so  sturdy  and  hardy,  and  have 
such  a  fine  root  system  that  they  are  bound  to  thrive 
and  make  a  wonderful  growth. 

For  over  40  years  we  have  been  building  up  our  ex¬ 
tensive  Nursery  business  by  delivering  only  the 
best  quality  stock;  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under 
our  personal  supervision. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  guarantee  them  to  be  absolutely  healthy, 
true  to  name  and  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400  acre  Nursery. 
That’s  why  Maloney’s  customers  get  better  stock  at 
such  exceptionally  low  prices. 

Send  for  the  Free  Catalog  Today 

Complete  with  colored  illustrations  and  detailed 
description  of  varieties  and  buy  better  stock  for 
less  money. 

Remember  everything  you  order  from  us  is  posi¬ 
tively  guaranteed  in  every  way,  and  you  can  have 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

33  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 

MALONEY 

<Mursertf  Book  Free 


HUNDREDS  of  Delicious  Radishes 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
garden;  and  right  now  is  your 
chance  to  get,  At  No  Extra  Cost 
a  large  quantity  of  tested  Poppy  and 
Radish  Seed.  If  you  order  only  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  seeds  or  bulbs 
from  the  Maule  Catalog  we  will 
send  you  a  Big.  Full  Size  packet  of 
the  new  Maule  Hybrid  Poppies 
and  new  Maule  Radishes.  This  is 
your  one  big  opportunity  to  have 
a  gorgeously  beautiful  poppy  gar¬ 
den  and  to  supply  your  table  with 
hundreds  of  big,  crisp,  delicious 
radishes,  all  at  no  cost.  This  offer 
of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrated  our  Golden  Anniversary. 


Write  Now  for  the  Free 
Garden  Guide.  It  contains 
new,  helpful  information  about 
planting.  It  pictures  and  describes 
more  than  a  thousand  high  quality 
low  priced  V egetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers..  For  50  years  we  have  been 
selling  the  Highest  Quality  Ped- 
igreed  Seeds  and  Bulbs  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

All  Maule  Seeds  are  tested 
for  abundant  life  and  virile 
strength ;  your  money  back 
if  results  do  not  satisfy. 

Don’t  buy  a  bulb  or  seed 
until  you  get  our  catalog ; 
send  for  it  today. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO. 

155  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Once  Grown  Always  Grown 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


North  western,  99.60#  purity.  Montana 
Grown,  99.60%  purity.  Grimm’*  Certified, 
99.75#  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.50% 
purity.  Write  for  price  list. 
Holmes-Iietherman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


APPLES  YOU  SHOULD  PLANT 

pp'if’lipc  For  Profit:  Maxwell,  Morrow,  Early  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  These 
x  LitivuijU  apples  and  peaches  rated  by  Mr.  Kyes,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Zundel,  Big 
orchardists,  as  “Very  hardy.  Bear  young.  Big  crops.  Large  fruit.  Profitable.” 
GOOD  ASSORTMENT  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 

EXCELLENT  HARDY  ORNAMENTALS 

shade  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  vines,  etc.  FREE  CATALOG 


77  ’n  sales  earned  by  Mr.  Young,  new  man  first  week.  Turn  your 
"  lost  time  into  dollars.  Full  or  part  time  salesmen  wanted.  Big 
Premiums,  liberal  commission.  FREE  outfit.  Write  for  yours  today. 


KEYSTONE  STATE  NURSERIES,  Depl.  R.  N„  NEW  GALILEE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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on  your 

old  set 

If  you  have  a  201 -A  in  the 
detector  socket,  just  change 
that  one  tube  to  an  RCA 
super-detector,  Radiotron 
UX-200-A.  Instantly — you 
have  bigger  distance  reach. 
And  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
genuine  RCA  Radiotron, 
that  special  detector  will 
have  a  good  long  life. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


IYC  A  I\ad  i  otro  n 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  oeople  who 
-  —  should  read  this  book: 


1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  AH  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  comanpionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  RRAN'SOiN. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


What’s  New  in  Radio 

Part  I 

The  Radio  Shows  of  this  season  have 
shown  some  remarkable  improvements  in 
radio  sets,  but  with  all  these  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  radios  you  will  not  need  to  throw 
away  your  set.  These  new  sets  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  ones,  but  in  another  year 
there  will  be  more  changes  again,  and  so 
you  will  find  that  your  old  set  is  going 
to  give  you  years  of  satisfaction. 

What  Are  These  Changes  ? — There 
are  several  changes  shown  in  the  new 
sets  that  will  interest  those  of  you  who 
are  going  to  buy  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  try  to  get  as  many  of 
these  improvements  in  your  set  as  you 
can  afford  to  pay  for.  The  important 
changes  are : 

Shielding.' — By  shielding  is  meant  the 
enclosing  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
radio  set  in  little  metal  boxes.  These  lit¬ 
tle  boxes  have  an  effect  of  making  your 
set  tune  more  sharply,  decrease  the 
amount  of  interference  between  stations, 
and  make  the  voices  and  music  much 
more  life-like.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
tell  here  just  why  a  metal  box  will  do  all 
these  different  things.  Radio  currents 
as  a  rule  are  of  such  high  frequencies 
that  they  will  affect  any  other  wire  near 
them,  and  these  near  wires  “pick  up” 
these  currents  and  pass  them  along  to 
parts  of  the  set  where  they  do  not  belong 
and  so  help  to  spoil  the  quality  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  music  or  voice,  so  the  metal  box 
which  is  around  the  coils  and  tubes  takes 
the  place  of  the  near  wires,  or  rather 
acts  as  a  large  wire  surrounding  that 
particular  part  of  the  set  and  absorbs  or 
takes  up  all  the  stray  currents  and  will 
not  let  them  pass  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  radio  set.  Something  like  lightning 
rods,  they  are  a  pi*otection  where  protec¬ 
tion  is  needed. 

Single  Dial  Control. — There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  such  thing,  no  matter  what 
any  advertisement  may  say  or  what  the 
maker  of  any  radio  set  may  claim  for 
his  particular  set.  The  actual  tuning  of 
some  sets  is  by  only  dial,  but  there  are 
the  filament  rheostats  or  controls,  and 
volume  controls  that  have  to  be  handled 
on  every  set.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  all  makers  are  trying  to  get  their 
sets  as  near  to  a  one-control  set  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  many  of  the  sets  show  that 
the  customary  three  large  dials  are  done 
away  with  and  one  dial  controls  all  the 
actual  tuning  with  the  exception  of  the 
filaments  and  volume  or  clarity. 

What  You  Lose  in  single  dial  tuning 
is  the  full  value  of  all  the  tubes  that  you 
are  using,  for  to  get  the  full  value  out  of 
a  tube  it  must  be  tuned  exactly  to  its 
best  point,  and  when  the  first  three  tubes 
of  a  set  are  tuned  together  instead  of 
singly  then  each  tube  is  not  at  its  best 
point.  The  last  two  tubes,  or  the  audio 
amplifying  tubes,  are  not  tuned,  so  that 
there  is  no  dial  to  worry  about ;  all  that 
they  need  is  the  turning  on  of  the  A  bat¬ 
tery  current.  Of  course  all  sets  do  not 
have  five  tubes,  some  have  more  and 
some  have  less,  but  the  average  set  today 
has  five  tubes  and  is  of  the  “tuned  radio 
frequency”  type.  Six  to  10-tube  sets  are 
shown  in  quite  a  variety  of  makes;  the 
six-tube  sets  are  like  the  old  five-tube 
sets  except  that  they  are  shielded  and 
have  fewer  tuning  controls,  the  so-called 
“one  dial  sets”  and  it  requires  the  extra 
tube  to  give  the  same  results  that  the 
five  tubes  gave  as  to  distance  and  volume, 
but  they  do  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  are  very  much  more  selective 
and  give  remarkably  clear  reproduction 
of  the  human  voice.  The  eight  and  ten- 
tube  sets  are  of  the  superhetrodyne  type, 
and  are  mostly  of  eight  tubes.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  superhetrodyne  set  is  that 
it  gives  great  distance  and  is  very  selec¬ 
tive,  but  the  average  farmer  or  city  man 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  replacing  tubes 
and  the  battery  expense. 

Loud  Speakers  are  being  shown  in  sev¬ 
eral  styles,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
of  the  “cone”  type.  The  cone  or  vibrat¬ 
ing  sound  producing  part  being  made 
out  of  a  very  good  grade  of  parchment 
paper.  These  speakers  are  from  8  in. 
to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  made  up  so 
that  they  are  very  pretty  and  will  go  well 
with  almost  any  type  of  set  or  house  fur¬ 
niture  or  furnishings.  Though  the  cone 
speaker  is  not  new  in  itself  it  is  annar- 
ently  the  coming  speaker,  and  if  the  unit 
that  works  the  speaker  is  good  the  re¬ 
produced  music  is  very  lifelike.  The  real 
improvement  in  cone  speakers  this  year 
is  in  the  unit  that  makes  the  cone  talk, 
and  these  units  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  so  that  not  only  quality  is  given 
in  the  music  but  also  they  will  give  a 
little  or  great  volume  as  your  set  will  be 
able  to  supply.  Some  of  these  speakers 
will  make  the  music  as  loud  as  if  the  per¬ 
son  speaking  or  the  orchestra  playing 
were  right  in  the  room  with  you.  This 
is  too  loud  except  on  special  occasions  or 
in  large  halls. 

Beautiful  Cabinets  are  the  thing 
just  now,  some  makers  going  as  far  as 
having  fancy  designs  etched  or  stamped 
right  on  the  panels.  The  new  cabinets 
are  mostly  of  a  size  just  to  fit  the  set, 
and  are  not  too  bulky,  as  size  does  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
radio  and  it  does  make  a  difference  in 
finding  a  place  to  put  the  radio  set. 
Some  of  the  cabinets  are  very  expensive, 


and  of  course  if  you  want  to  pay  for 
hand  carving  and  a  lot  of  decorations  you 
can  do  so,  but  if  you  like  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  you  can  also  find  that  in  many 
of  them. 

Just  Remember  that  it  is  not  for  the 
cabinet  that  you  are  buying  a  radio  set, 
it  is  for  the  radio  first,  then  consider  the 
number  of  tubes  or  upkeep  expense  and 
buy  for  what  you  are  able  to  afford,  and 
don’t  worry  just  because  you  have  not  as 
good  or  pretty  a  set  as  some  neighbor,  for 
maybe  he  can  better  afford  to  buy  the 
more  expensive  set.  Also  remember  that 
your  old  set,  if  you  have  one,  will  more 
than  likely  give  you  many  more  years  of 
service,  and  for  the  average  person  who  is 
not  any  too  careful  in  tuning,  all  the  im¬ 
provements  will  not  do  any  good,  but  if 
the  user  is  careful  to  get  the  best  from 
his  set,  then  the  improvements,  especial¬ 
ly  the  “shielding,”  will  give  you  added 
pleasure.  Like  automobiles  each  year 
will  show  some  improvements  and 
changes,  and  so  with  radio,  but  we  do  not 
discard  the  auto  just  because  the  new 
model  is  somewhat  changed  or  has  a 
new  attachment,  so  with  radio  the 
changes  will  continue  each  year  and  year 
after  year.  j.  h.  f. 


Battery  or  Eliminator 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  radio  which 
can  be  run  on  the  batteries  or  an  electri- 
lier  which  cost  $65  to  be  attached  to  the 
house  electric  current,  and  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  this  does  away  with  all  batteries. 
Which  of  these  two  methods  do  you  think 
the  better,  and  how  long  do  these  electri- 
fiers  last?  Which  would  be  the  cheaper 
in  the  end?  a.  m. 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

In  the  long  run,  and  not  a  very  long 
run  at  that,  the  method  of  using  electric 
power  from  the  light  lines  for  radio  is 
much  better  than  batteries  and  cheaper. 
It  gives  you  the  same  results  as  though 
you  always  had  brand  new  batteries  con¬ 
nected  to  your  set  and  the  surrent  supply 
is  constant  and  only  costs  a  few  cents  a 
month.  If  you  can  afford  it,  by  all  means 
use  the  “electrifier”  as  you  call  it.  Ordi¬ 
narily  we  call  them  battery  eliminators. 

J.  H.  F. 


Trouble  with  Rejuvenation 

In  following  your  suggestion  on  re¬ 
juvenation  tubes  my  set  went  dead  ;  can¬ 
not  get  a  sound  from  it  now.  What  is  the 
cause?  I  did  not  disconnect  the  ground 
wire  or  aerial,  also  the  O  battery.  Is 
this  the  cause?  c.  p. 

Califon,  N.  J. 

Sometimes  tubes  go  “dead,”  but  more 
than  likely  you  have  failed  to  connect  the 
B  battery  correctly,  or  the  A  battery. 
Check  over  your  connections  carefully 
and  when  you  are  sure  that  they  are  cor¬ 
rect  then  try  changing  the  tubes  around 
in  your  set  and  unless  one  of  them  is 
dead  the  set  should  work.  Having  the 
aerial,  ground  and  C  battery  connected 
did  no  harm,  but  if  you  had  the  B  bat¬ 
tery  connected  then  you  may  have 
“killed”  the  tubes  by  the  treatment — the 
B  battery  must  always  be  discontinued 
when  rejuvenating  the  tubes. 

If  ch  nging  the  tubes  around  did  not 
help  then  you  will  need  one  tube  extra 
to  test  from  socket  to  socket  till  you  find 
the  tube  that  is  dead.  A  tube  will  go 
“dead”  now  and  then  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  cause,  and  this,  or  the  fact  that 
you  may  have  left  the  B  battery  con¬ 
nected,  or  have  not  connected  it  up  cor¬ 
rectly,  may  be  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

J.  H.  F. 


Interference  from  High 
Tension  Lines 

Does  the  proximity  of  high  tension 
lines  affect  radio  reception,  say  within 
200  yai’ds  of  such  lines?  There  is  a  high 
tension  line  seeking  the  right  of  way 
through  my  farm.  If  this  line  spoils 
radio  reception  I  would  not  grant  them 
right  of  way  unless  forced  to  do  so.  The 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  radio  would 
more  than  offset  any  money  secured  for 
the  right  of  way.  W.  s.  P. 

Several  times  we  have  mentioned  that 
high  tension  lines  do  not  affect  radio  un¬ 
less  very  close  to  the  aerial.  If  the  lines 
are  200  yards  away,  you  are  not  liable 
to  have  any  trouble.  If  you  should  you 
can  run  your  aerial  at  right  angles  to  the 
high  tension  lines  and  then  there  would 
absolutely  be  no  interference.  You  could 
specify  in  your  lease  that  if  interference 
is  caused,  then  the  power  company  must 
eliminate  any  radio  interference  caused 
by  their  lines.  j.  H.  F. 
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Potato  Corn 

PLANTERS 

Hand-Operated 


Built  Right 
Work  Right 

The  Acme  Stick  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  is  known 
as  “the  biggest  little 
tool  in  the  world.”  All 
Acme  Potato  and  Corn 
Planters  are  equally 
good.  There’s  a  style 
for  every  use.They 
are  fast,  accurate 
and  economical. 

Every  ACME 
PLANTER  Is 
Money-  Back 
Guaranteed 

They  are 
properly  de¬ 
signed,  per¬ 
fectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  operate  faultlessly. 

They  are  the  product  of  many 
years’  experience  and  the 
world 's  largest  factory  d  evoted 
exclusively  to  hand  planters 
and  sprayers.  Our  new  addi¬ 
tion  doubles  our  capacity, 
and  makes  possible  better 
tools  at  lower  cost. 

All  Practical  Styles 

The  Acme  line  Is  complete.  You 
can  get  just  the  type  of  planter 
you  want.  Ask  your  dealer  for  an 
Acme,  and  be  sure  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  workmanship  and  material. 

Free  Potato  Book 

Write  for  potato  book  —  "The 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit."  Full  of 
useful  Information  and  Bug 
2  cat  ions  for  growers. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

D.pt.  17 

Traversa  City,  Mich.  _ 

F2-29 


if  it  isrit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back 
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fe._te»lliF^PPORTUNlTY' 

Don’t  buy  anything  for  tho 
farm  or  homo  until  yo’i  have 
seen  Galloways'  _ 

DIRECT^  PM*.  FAffiffilCTgBBS 
♦  ARM-PRICE3  on  Furni-  - 

tore.  Ranges.  Stovoa.  Radios, Cooking”'^ 
UtfOaijB,  f  ream  Separators,  S-in-1  MANUR 
SPREAriERS i  GASOLINE *KGlNE8?lmph 
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1 12  Nos 

TO  P& 


That’s^^ 

the  new  1927  - 

Galloway  Offer  on  Cream  , 
Separators.  The  Buying  Op.  — 
portunity  of  a  Decade.  Try  a 
Galloway  Separator  right  on 
your  own  farm  for  90  days  (180 
milkings).  If  it  convinces  you 
its  the  lightest  running, 
most  durable  and  closest 
sKImmer  money  can  buy,  keep 
it  and  pay  for  it  practically  on 
your  own  terms  in  or  after  12 
months— besides  saving  $30  to 
560.  If  not  send  it  back  to  us. 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Big  volumes  at  direct  selling  make 
the  bargains  offered  by  Galloways’ 
pnsaible.  Write  today  for  tho  GAL¬ 
LOWAY  NEW  1927  CATALOG  jnet  off  tho 
pros,  giving  BOTTOM  DOLLAR  VALUES. 
*ou  can  t  equal  Galloway  prices  for 
quality.  LETU3 
pro  s  a 
IT. 
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SEEDS 

FARM  SEEDS, FLOWERS, 

vegetables  —  Tested , 
Guaranteed.  Prices 
lowest  ever. To  interest 
you  we  offer  Famous 
Krazy  Kwilt  flower 
garden  of  over  SO  dif- 
j,  ferent  va- 
{L  rieties  best 
I ‘  flowers.  A 
riot  of  color 
and  beauty 
for  10  cents. 


Four  Easy 

IffH,  Ways  to  Pay 


DINNER  Set 

SPECIAL  ~ 

OFFER 


To  make  new  Gallo¬ 
way  customers  and 
friends  —  we  will 
open  up  the  19J7 
season  offering 
at  no  extra  cost. 
a  32-PIECE  DINNER  SET.  handsomely 
decorated  in  co>ors,  worth  $7.50  to  $3, 
to  all  Galloway  cus-omers  for  certain 
purchases.  Write  today  and  find  out  how 
easy  it  ia  to  GET  THIS  GIFT. 

WRITE  FOR  GIFT  _ 

To  show  you  the  quality,  design  and  color  of  these 
dishes,  we  will  send  POSTPAID,  to  anyone  who 
asks,  a  beautiful  china  TOOTHPICK  HOLDER  as 
Illustrated  for  telling  us  WHAT  MERCHANDISE 
shown  in  this  advertisement  you  are  interested  in, 
whether  vou  own  or  rent  a  farm,  number  of  cows, 
hogrs,  chickens  you  have.  Write  us  givinar  this  in¬ 
formation  and  get  this  grift,  POSTPAID. 

THE  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Dept.  277-P  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  ,JESW  EEPEU™ 

ami  all  its  attaehmBiits.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  882.95.  Over  half  profit  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mur.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  be  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
TV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Small  Package  Popular.  More  Oil 

Paper  Used.  Apple  Color  Wanted. 

Quality  in  Potatoes. 

More  stuff  has  been  put  up  in  small 
packages  this  season  than  ever  before. 
Cold  storage  figures  show  about  3,000,000 
bushel  baskets  of  apples  held  in  December 
and  reports  from  producing  sections  agree 
on  the  rapidly  increasing  pse  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  for  apples,  pears  and  quinces.  The 
basket  is  displacing  the  barrel  to  some 
extent  and  even  supplanting  the  box  in 
a  few  western  apple  shipping  district. 

Another  new  rival  of  the  standard 
western  box  is  a  half-bushel  box  like  the 
standard  kind  except  in  size.  This  small 
box  is  wanted  by  retail  dealers  Whose 
slogan  is,  “Buy  ’em  by  the  box.”  The 
latest  departure  is  the  round  half-bushel 
basket  seen  for  the  first  time  this  season 
in  large  numbers.  The  chain  grocery 
stores  sometimes  buy  apples  by  the  car¬ 
load  packed  that  way  because  they  can 
sell  them  direct  to  city  consumers.  The 
same  class  of  buyers,  the  large  “pay 
cash  and  carry  home”  stores  have  started 
a  demand  for  western  potatoes  put  up  in 
20-pound  sacks  and  some  in  15-pound 
paper-board  boxes.  The  50-pound  potato 
sack  is  another  new  size  used  for  the 
auto  trade. 

Making  Apples  Keep. 

Fruit  in  small  packages  suits  the  auto¬ 
mobile  trade  and  the  consumers  who  have 
no  good  place  for  storage  but  who  want 
to  buy  at  something  like  wholesale  prices. 
The  use  of  oil  paper  is  changing  the 
apple  trade  in  another  way.  One  of  the 
Washington  apple  specialists,  basing  his 
figures  on  western  local  reports,  makes 
an  informal  estimate  of  15,000,000  boxes 
of  northwestern  apples  wrapped  in  oil 
paper  this  season.  That  means  about 
one-third  of  the  market  crop  of  the  boxed 
apple  region.  Nearly  all  the  best  apples 
of  the  late  varieties,  especially  TVinesap 
and  Newtown,  are  put  up  that  way  in 
tlie  Pacific  Northwest,  so  that  they  cau 
be  held  late  in  storage  if  necessary. 

The  result  is  an  ample  market  supply 
of  cold  storage  western  boxed  apples  until 
good  new  crop  apples  are  ready  late  in 
mid-Summer.  In  fact  some  of  them  have 
been  held  a  full  year  in  good  condition. 
Oil  paper  is  gaining  ground  in  the  East. 
A  report  from  one  section  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  of  Virginia  states  that  60,000 
barrels  -were  put  up  in  one  local  shipping 
district  with  oil  paper.  That  is,  scraps 
of  the  paper  were  scattered  among  the 
apples  while  the  barrel  was  being  filled. 
The  paper  seems  to  take  up  the  moisture 
and  vapors  and  protects  the  fruit  almost 
as  well  as  the  wraps.  Inquiries  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  suggest  that  quite  a  large  number  of 
Eastern  packers  are  using  the  paper 
method  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
paper  is  mostly  bought,  already  treated 
with  oil,  from  the  concerns  which  sell 
all  sorts  of  supplies  for  fruit  growers. 

Apples  of  Color 

Speaking  of  new  developments  in  the 
apple  business,  they  are  making  quite  a 
fuss  down  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario 
about  the  crimson  Gravenstein  and  the 
red  Spy.  It  is  claimed  that  light,  irreg¬ 
ular  color  is  one  of  the  main  points  of 
weakness  of  the  old  strains  of  these  vari¬ 
eties  and  that  the  new,  highly  colored 
varieties  will  pack  out  more  top  grade 
fruit  and  bring  more  money.  Now  if 
somebody  will  breed  a  Gravenstein  that 
will  stick  tighter  on  the  twig  and  a  Spy 
that  will  bear  five  years  younger,  there 
would  be  still  more  to  cheer  about.  Qual¬ 
ity  counts  in  a  heavy  apple  crop  year. 
Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
good  Spy  apples  or  McIntosh  this  season 
had  no  need  to  worry  much  about  the 
market. 

High  Grade  Potatoes 

Some  years,  the  cheapest  Eastern  pota¬ 
toes  were  in  Maine  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  that  producing  section  from  the 
great  cities.  This  year  Maine  potatoes 
head  the  list  at  5  to  10c  per  100  lbs. 
above  New  York  potatoes  and  25  to  50e 
above  the  price  level  in  Western  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Quality  is  the  chief  reason. 
The  season’s  crop  is  mostly  a  little  off 
from  the  average  quality,  but  the  Maine 
Green  Mountain  potatoes,  like  the  little 
girl  in  the  poem,  when  they  are  good 
they  are  very,  very  good.  One  field  near 
Presque  Isle  turned  eut  510  bushels  per 
acre,  compared  with  State  average  of  290 
bushels. 

The  potato  market  seems  inclined  to 
advance  a  little,  but  the  shortage  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  severe  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  holding  for  a  big  rise.  TVhat  the  mar¬ 
ket  ought  to  do,  based  on  the  known  facts 
of  the  situation,  is  to  keep  on  gaining 
slowly  a  few  cents  a  month  until  the  end 
of  the  market  season.  G.  B.  F. 


Shucking  Black  Walnuts 
with  Automobile 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  ever  done 
it,  it  is  a  disagreeable  task  to  shuck  black 
walnuts.  I  have  a  tree  which  had  about 
10  bushels,  and  I  rather  dreaded  the  job. 
This  is  how  I  did  it.  I  raked  the  nuts  up 
in  two  rows  on  a  hard  cindered  driveway ; 
the  rows  were  the  same  centers  as  the 
auto  wheels ;  I  then  drove  the  auto  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  on  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  removed  95%  of  the  shucks.  Can 
you  beat  it?  w.  d.  fraser. 

Ohio. 


Cut  Costs 
To  The  Bone 


TWO  items,  power  and  labor,  make  up  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  farm 
crops.  (Official  average  for  the  U.  S.) 
With  a  Case  tractor  these  two  big  items  of 
cost  can  be  cut  to  the  bone. 


Established 

1842 

The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over 


Case  tractors  are  built  to  outwork  and  outlast 
all  others,  and  to  give  the  lowest  cost  per  year 
of  service.  A  better  engine,  a  highly  developed 
fuel  system  and  a  transmission  of  steel  cut 
gears  on  roller  bearings  are  responsible  for  the 
remarkable  economy  of  these  tractors. 

You  can  cut  the  cost  of  farm  operation,  do 
more  and  better  work,  and  makq  more  money 
with  a  Case  tractor. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  FREE,  a  copy  of 
“Modern  Tractor  Farming,”  32  pp.  revised 
and  illustrated.  Half  a  million  leading  farmers 
have  read  this  helpful  book. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  A22  Racine  Wisconsin 


J.LCase  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Racine, Wis. 
Send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “Alodem  Tractor  Farming.’* 

Name . . . 

Post  Office . . 


State _ 

A22 


Don’t  Get  Stuck 


IX  MUD,  SAND 

Because  you'll  probably  end  up 
by  paying  a  big  tow  ng  charge 
But  with  a  Sec  of  4  of  ruy(  patented 
Gets  -  U-Out  Pressed  Ste 
TIRE  LUGS 
An  Amazing  Invention 
in  the  tool  box,  you’re 
free.  In  a  jiffy  you  slip  2  on 
each  rear  wheel  and  out  you 
go.  A  marvelous  device.  Just 
out.  Nothing  like  it.  Will 
out-last  your  car. 

S60IN  ONE  DAY 

That’s  what  McLeod 
made  the  first  day  out 
with  this  much  needed 
accessory.  Grab  this 
new,  year-round  seller. 
Make  yourself  a  hank- 
roll  —  20,000,000  car 
owners  waiting.  Sells  at 
low  price-100%  profit. 
Write  quick  for  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

ART  BENSON.  G~n.  Mgr. 

CHICAGO  TIRE  IU6  COMPANY,  787-338  W,  47th  SI.,  Chicago 


MR.  SUGAR  MAKER 

We  are  ready  for  spring.  Are  you?  Our  line  of  modern 
utensils  is  complete.  Our  prices  and  terms  areattractive. 
The  Famous  Vermontis  the  recognized  leaderof  all  evap¬ 
orators.  Ask  for  catalogue.  State  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  St.  Regi.  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  Engines 


lose,  all 
ingines 
from  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  at  _ 


wico 
Magneto  Equipped 


sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Potuer. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

All  sizes, 
for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

17DI71?  Big  New  illustrated  Catalog 
r  jUSt  out  _  shows 

complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  money 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

E7 years  practical  experience. 

Sand  name-— no  cost — ns  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping 


PUMPERS 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1893  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KINKADE  GARDENTRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 


A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
Poultry  men  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  L,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Home  Rule  for  the  School  District 

A  Letter  to  Subordinate  Granges 


The  officers  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society — every  officer  is  a 
Granger  and  a  working  farmer — consider 
it  a  very  great  privilege  and  a  duty  to 
present  the  following  facts  before  the 
worthy  Grangers  of  the  State  of  New 
York : 

First :  Your  district  superintendent  has 
authority  forcibly  to  consolidate  all  dis¬ 
tricts  under  his  jurisdiction  without  ad¬ 
vance  notice.  One  superintendent  de¬ 
stroyed  25  districts  at  one  time  (Section 
128-9). 

Second :  The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  authority  to  permit  any  village 
to  force  consolidation  on  any  number  of 
outlying  country  districts.  With  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  approval  15  taxable  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  any  village  can  force  the  holding 
of  a  union  school  meeting  at  which  the 
village  voters  are  able  to  vote  consolida¬ 
tion  on  the  surrounding  country  districts. 
The  village  votes  for  consolidation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  building  paid  by  the  State.  Twenty- 
five  such  consolidations  have  been  put 
through  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
From  reports  at  hand  it  appears  probable 
that  at  least  100  villages  will  attempt  to 
force  consolidations  on  country  districts 
during  1927  (Article  6-B). 

Third :  Powerful  forces  are  backing 
former  Senator  Cole’s  bill  which  provides 
that  the  equalization  quota — now  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $5,000,000 — be  increased  to 
$40,000,000  by  the  year  1930.  The  plan 
provides  for  adding  $18,000,000  next  year. 
The  equalization  quota  is  apportioned  to 
all  school  districts  employing  five  teachers 
or  more  including  the  central  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  By  the  year  1930  such  districts 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State 
as  much  as  $1,500  on  account  of  each 
elementary  teacher,  and  $1,900  on  ac¬ 
count  of  each  high  school  teacher  provided 
the  resulting  tax  rate  for  school  purposes 
shall  exceed  4%  mills  on  full  valuation. 
According  to  the  scheme,  districts  which 
emplog  less  than  five  teachers  shall  not 
receive  one  cent  from  the  equalization 
quota.  The  authorities  are  willing  to  em¬ 
ploy  starvation  as  a  weapon  to  force 
country  districts  into  consolidation.  This 
year,  many  districts,  employing  five  teach¬ 
ers  or  more  will  receive  approximately 
$1,000  per  teacher  from  the  State  while 
a  one-teacher  district  assessed  at  $100,- 
000  will  receive  only  $325. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
submits  the  following  remedy : 

1.  Repeal  Sections  128  and  129  of  the 
education  law, 

2.  Amend  Article  6-B  to  provide  that 
each  district  shall  decide  the  question  of 
consolidation  for  itself  by  a  majority 
vote,  instead  of  being  forced  to  vote  in 
with  the  village. 

3.  Amend  the  equalization  quota  law 
to  allow  such  additional  State  money  to 
flow  into  all  districts  needing  it,  whether 
or  not  such  districts  employ  less  than 
five  teachers. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  in  annual 
session  has  consistently  passed  resolutions 
endorsing  the  above  home  rule  measures 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Thayer-Join- 
er  bills.  Hon.  F.  J.  Riley,  Worthy  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  Hon.  John  Kleis,  Worthy 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
testified  before  the  last  Legislature  in 
support  of  these  bills.  Secretary  Riley 
stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Grange 
membership  was  back  of  the  Tliayer- 
Joiner  bills.  The  power  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  group  was  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  these  bills.  The  principal  reasons  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Thayer-Joiner  bills  are  : 

1.  Intensive  legislative  lobbying  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

2.  Powerful  legislative  influences  exer¬ 
cised  by  former  Senator  Cole — now  the 
Department’s  chief  lawyer. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

(a)  Opposition  by  the  Home  Bureau. 

(b)  Action  or  lack  of  action  by  the 
Farm  T*hreau. 

4.  Opposition  by  Silas  L.  Strivings, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange.  He  wrote 
Assemblyman  Joiner,  “I  shall  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  defeat  the  same  (Thayer-Joiner 
bill)  both  as  to  its  coming  out  of  com¬ 


mittee  and  its  passage  in  the  Assembly 
if  it  comes  out.”  Mr.  Strivings  used  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Joiner. 

5.  Opposition  was  also  expressed  by  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
many  district  superintendents,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  motor  bus  and  bond  house  in¬ 
terests  and  by  E.  R.  Eastman. 

The  following  statement  sent  me  by  a 
district  superintendent  in  Southern  New 
York  will  show  what  they  are  after : 
“The  greatest  need  of  legislation,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  a  larger  unit  of  taxation,  and  the 
passing  of  the  trustee  system.” 

Reports  are  coming  in  that  Mr.  Striv¬ 
ings  is  endeavoring  to  commit  the  Grange 
to  an  endorsement  of  the  present  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  laws.  The  Master 
spoke  so  long  at  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Pomona-Grange  that  action  on  resolu¬ 
tions  endorsing  the  Thayer-Joiner  bills 
had  to  be  postponed  for  the  three  months’ 
period  intervening  before  the  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  deploring  the  district  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  State  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  said  that  Pennsylvania  had 
remedied  the  situation.  Here  is  the  law 
he  commended : 

“Section  3701.  That  whenever  graded 


Nation,  argued  the  case  in  Washington 
before  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s  Board  of 
Review.  The  board  held  that  Diabo  was 
an  alien.  Until  1924,  Mr.  Bonnelly  said, 
the  Iroquois  Indians  had  been  permitted 
by  treaty  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Nation  to  cross  the  Canadian  border  at 
will. 

Jan.  7  the  new  radiophone  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London  was  in¬ 
augurated.  Walter  F.  Gifford,  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  talked  from  the  twenty-sixth  floor  of 
the  Western  Union  Building,  195  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  to  Sir  Evelyn  Murray, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Post  Office  of 
Great  Britain,  in  London.  The  appara¬ 
tus  required  to  perfect  this  3,000-mile 
telephone  cost  about  $5,000,000,  and  the 
present  charge  for  service  is  $25  a  min¬ 
ute.  Wall  Street  was  a  heavy  user  of  the 
new  wireless  telephone  system  between 
New  York  and  London  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  service.  More  than  $6,000,000  of 
foreign  exchange  transactions  were  ef¬ 
fected,  the  details  of  a  large  financial  re¬ 
organization  were  relayed  to  European 
correspondents  of  a  New  York  banking 
house  and  Stock  Exchange  news  was 
transmitted  both  ways  over  the  ocean. 

A  falling  steel  derrick  mast  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Mills  Building,  at  Broad  Street 
and  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  car¬ 
ried  two  men  to  their  death  Jan.  7.  Two 
more  died  in  hospitals  later  in  the  day. 
Seven  others  were  injured. 

Shadow  Lawn,  the  home  of  Hubert  T. 
Parson,  president  of  the  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Company,  in  the  Norwood  district 
of  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  from  which 
the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson  con¬ 
ducted  a  “front  porch”  campaign  in  1916, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  7.  The  loss, 
which  included  valuable  tapestries,  rugs, 
pictures  and  furnishings  was  estimated 
at  $1,250,000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was 


would  sponsor.  The  purpose  of  the  plan 
is  to  have  available  fingerprints  at  all 
times  for  the  authorities,  the  association 
pointing  out  that  often  they  are  the  sole 
means  of  identification  in  tragedies  where 
bodies  are  beyond  recognition. 

During  the  calendar  year  1926  there 
was  sold  to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  from 
the  hydroelectric  plant  at  Wilson  Dam  a 
total  of  428,265,885  kilowatt  hours  of 
electric  power.  The  net  operating  reve- 
uue  to  the  government  from  the  Wil¬ 
son  Dam  plant  and  the  Muscle  Shoals 
steam  power  plant  for  the  year  was  $859,- 
210.67.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  power 
from  the  Wilson  Dam  totaled  $872,617.47, 
while  maintenance  and  operation  costs 
were  $173,777.53,  leaving  a  net  operating 
revenue  from  that  plant  of  $698,839.94. 
For  the  lease  of  the  steam  plant  the  Ala- 
bama  Power  Co.  paid  the  government 
$120,000  and  in  addition  receipts  from 
Power  generated  by  this  plant  were  $40,- 
370.73,  with  the  government  standing 
none  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  op¬ 
eration,  giving  net  revenue  from  the 
steam  plant  of  $160,370.73. 

Representative  Holaday  (R.,  Ill.)  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  Jan.  10  providing  for  a 
system  of  voluntary  registration  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens  and  to  facilitate  their  naturali¬ 
zation.  The  bill  provides  that  between 
May  1,  1927  and  Oct.  31,  1927  both  in¬ 
clusive,  any  unnaturalized  alien  who  en¬ 
tered  the  United  States  prior  to  July  1, 
1924, .  and  who  desires  to  become  an 
Americ:  i  citizen,  may  upon  complying 
with  certain  regulations,  register  with  the 
Department  of  Labor-. 

President  Coolidge  sent  to  Congress 
Jan  10  a  special  message  stating  con¬ 
cretely  the  Administration’s  position  on 
the  Nicaraguan  question  and  Mexico’s 
relation  to  it.  The  President’s  message, 
which  was  read  in  both  houses  said  that 
this  government  had  complete  proof  that 
Mexico  had  countenanced  and  abetted 
the  sending  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Diaz  regime  which  the 
United  States  has  x-ecognized. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  consolidated  Jan.  11  five 
postal  measures  passed  by  the  House  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2 
approved  the  McKellar  amendment  re- 
stoi-iug  the  1920  rate  for  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers  and  providing  for 
a  “bundle  rate,”  where  the  Post  Office 
Department  performs  services  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  kick-off,  but  not  distri-. 
bution. 

Small  Stream  for  Generat¬ 
ing  Electricity 

I  am  planning  on  using  a  small  stream 
for  generating  electx-ical  energy  where  the 
waterhead  can  be  used  up  to  30  ft.  with 
a  cross-section  of  noi-mal  flow  of  three 
square  feet.  In  transforming  this  power 
into  heat  units  and  light  units  how  can  I 
make  estimates  of  the  vax-ious  losses  that 
will  take  place  in  the  various  pi-ocesses 
from  the  original  source  of  power  to  its 
final  use  in  the  different  forms  of  final 
dissipation?  Knowledge  is  required  as  to 
the  construction  of  dam,  as  to  retaining 
trench  wall  and  its  thickness  and  deptli 
below  water  level,  and  distance  to  ex¬ 
tend  into  banks  at  sides.  This  section  of 
Michigan  has  many  spring  streams  with  a 
very  constant  flowage  throughout  the 
year,  which  if  utilized  would  enable  small 
development  companies  to  ox-ganize  com¬ 
munity  farm  settlements  where  the  mod¬ 
ern  advantages  of  electric  light,  heat  and 
power  could  be  utilized  in  cheapening  pro¬ 
duction  and  adding  to  the  comforts  of 
farm  life,  providing  investors  with  safe 
and  permanent  incomes  if  such  enter¬ 
prises  were  made  with  intent  not  to 
speculate,  but  rather  for  development  on 
safe  lines.  p.  a. 

Michigan. 

Tliei-e  are  many  small  sti-eams  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  can  be  made 
to  do  useful  work  on  the  farm,  furnishing 
electric  light  and  power  for  snxall  motors. 
Although  the  first  cost  of  a  water  wheel 
installation  is  compai-atively  high,  the  op- 
erating  cost  is  very  low,  so  that  over  a 
term  of  years  it  makes  a  cheap  soui-ce  of 
farm  power  and  light. 

The  power  that  you  may  expect  from 
your  stream  cannot  be  told  fi-om  the  de¬ 
scription  given.  To  determine  the  power 
available  one  must  know  the  quantity  of 
water  (cubic  feet  per  minute),  and  the 
distance  through  which  it  falls,  or  the 
head;  Where  the  cross-section  of  the 
stream  is  given  the  velocity  also  must  be 
known  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing,  as  the  higher  the  veloc¬ 
ity  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  a  given  point  in  a  xinit  of  time. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  dam  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  stream 
bed,  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  the 
height  of  dam  required,  and  is  best  left 
to  a  resident  engineer  if  of  any  size.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agi-icxxltxire 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1430,  “Power  for  the  Farm  from 
Small  Streams,”  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  various  types  of  small  dams  as 
well  as  practically  all  of  the  other  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  have  requested.  This 
will  be  seixt  you  upon  application  to  your 
Congressman. 

“Electi-icity  for  the  Farm”  is  a  book 
written  by  F.  W.  Andersoix  dealing  with 
the  complete  installation  of  a  waterpower 
plant.  It  is  wi-itten  in  a  simple  and  non¬ 
technical  manner,  and  you  might  find  this 
of  use  to  you.  r,  h.  s. 


An  Early  Experiment  in  Feeding  Values 


schools  can  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
pupils  of  one  or  more  ungi-aded  schools, 
by  consolidating  said  ungraded  school  or 
schools,  with  another  school,  either  grad¬ 
ed  or  ungraded,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  school  dii-ectors  to  abandon  the 
one-room  school  or  schools,  and,  instead 
of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses,  they  shall 
erect  a  suitable  modern  building  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  and  properly 
grading  all  of  the  said  schools ;  provided, 
that  no  pupil  of  the  abandoned  schools 
shall  be  required  to  walk  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  new  school  build¬ 
ing.” 

In  Pennsylvania  many  children  have  to 
walk  a  mile  and  a  half  and  then  be  trans¬ 
ported  several  miles. 

We  appeal  to  the  subordinate  Granges 
of  the  State  to  carefully  study  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  once.  Delay  may  be  fatal.  De- 
tei’mine  what  you  want  and  do  not  fail 
to  actually  place  resolutions  endorsing 
your  views  before  the  annual  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  at  James¬ 
town.  Fraternally  yours, 

D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  President 
N.  Y.  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  legal  battle  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Amex-ican  Indian  is  a 
“foreigner”  has  opened  in  the  Federal 
Court  in  Philadelphia.  An  application 
for  habeas  corpus  has  beexx  filed  in  the 
case  of  Paul  Diabo,  an  Iroquois,  of  the 
Caughnawaga  Reservation  near  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  not  only  the  Iroquois  but  the 
whole  Six  Nations  are  said  to  be  deeply 
interested.  A  fund  to  carry  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if  nec¬ 
essary  was  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  Iroquois.  Diabo  was  arrested  in 
March,  1926,  charged  with  entering  this 
country  without  a  passpoi't.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  earning  $70  a  week 
as  a  structural  eixgineer  in  Philadelphia, 
but  the  immigration  authorities  contend¬ 
ed  he  was  likely  to  “become  a  public 
chai’ge”  and  ordered  his  deportation. 
Adrian  Bonnelly,  counsel  for  the  Iroquois 


laid  to  defective  wiring  by  some  and  by 
others  to  aix  overheated  furnace. 

Panic  caused  the  death  of  77  children 
in  10  minutes  Jan.  9,  when  a  slight  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Laui’ier  Palace,  a  mov¬ 
ing  pietui’e  theater  at  16S3-85  St.  Cath¬ 
erine  Street  East,  Montx-eal,  Canada.  The 
fire  was  not  serious,  and  the  children 
started  down  from  the  galleries  in  safety, 
but  only  five  steps  fi-om  the  bottom  panic 
started,  they  became  jammed  in  a  mass, 
and  partitions  had  to  be  chopped  away 
before  the  firemen  could  get  them  out. 
The  law  prohibits  children  under  16  from 
attending  a  place  of  amusement  without 
an  older  person,  but  most  of  the  victims 
were  under  this  age,  without  any  older 
guai'dian.  Not  one  was  over  IS,  and 
most  of  the  victims  were  betweeix  six  and 
14.  Nearly  50  others,  just  as  young,  are 
in  the  city’s  hospitals,  suffering  from 
burns,  inhaling  smoke  and  injuries.  The 
loss  of  life  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
greater  but  for  Emile  Massicotte,  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  movie  machine,  who  kept  his 
own  head  though  he  could  not  stem  the 
panic  in  the  balcony,  occupied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  children,  many  of  whom  were 
standing,  unable  to  get  seats.  Massicotte 
grabbed  the  fighting,  maddened  children 
two  at  a  time  and  flung  them  through  a 
window  onto  the  iron  canopy  over  the 
front  entrance  where  t'  y  were  rescued 
by  firemen. 

Another  Illinois  gang  fight  occurred  at 
Marion  Jan.  9.  Bombs  and  machine  guns 
were  xised,  and  a  roadhouse  belonging  to 
a  gang  leader  was  burned.  Four  persons 
were  killed.  In  the  past  five  months  13 
persons  have  been  killed  in  the  gang 
fights  in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  County  Poor  Relief  Commissioner, 
at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  has  announced  own- 
ers  of  motor  cars  and  radio  outfits  no 
longer  would  be  given  relief  by  the  coun¬ 
ty. 

Damage  estimated  at  $300,000  was 
caused  Jan.  11  by  fire  which  swept 
through  a  business  block  in  the  heart  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  destroyed  ninq  buildings 
and  made  homeless  16  families.  The  fire¬ 
men  did  not  get  the  fii'e  under  control  un¬ 
til  help  had  beexx  obtained  from  Beacon, 
Middletown  and  Cornwall. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Finger-printing  of 
every  child  in  the  United  States  oix  reach¬ 
ing  school  age  will  be  sought  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fingerprint  Association.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  congressional  authority  for 
such  a  step  a  special  committee  of  the 
association,  it  was  announced  Jan.  8,  will 
draw  up  a  bill  which,  it  was  said,  Sena¬ 
tor  Walsh,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
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Like  Taking 
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SING  “GLOBE” 

Sheet  Steel  to  oe^Tabio 
roof  and  sheathe  Ohoet  stool 
your  farm  buildings  is 
tike  taking  out  a  blanket  insur¬ 
ance  policy  against  costly  mishaps. 
You  are  guarding  your  possessions 
against  lightning  and  storm.  You 
are  making  your  buildings  fire  re¬ 
sistant  and  proofing  them  against 
vermin.  You  are  protecting  your 
stock  from  disease  caused  by  leaky, 
drafty,  unsanitary  quarters.  You 
are  even  assuring  better  and 
cleaner  cistern  water. 

Good 

Sheet  Steel 

is  one  of  the  most  economical  in¬ 
vestments  you  can  purchase.  Poor 
sheet  metal  is  scarcely  worth  the 
labor  of  putting  up.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  quality  of 

“GLOBE”  Brand 
Galvanized  Roofing,  Siding, 
Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll,  and 
Culverts 

Every  process  in  the 
making  of  GLOBE 
products  is  done  in 
our  own  mills  and 
factories.  Two  gen¬ 
erations  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  already 
proved  that  the 
r‘GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  an  absolute 
assurance  of  quality. 


Globe  Style  “B” 
Metal  Shingles 
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Globe  6-V  Crimp 
Roofing 


Send  for  our 
FREE  catalog  today. 

The  Globe  Iron  Roofing 
&  Corrugating  Co.  (4) 
Dept.  24  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dept.  24  ! 
You  may  send  me  your  . 
complete  catalog.  1 


Address. 


FARQUHAF 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER 
PRESS 


Is  Built 

Stronger, 

Heavier 


and  therefore  gets  more  and  better 
cider.  Built  in  sizes  from  15  to  400 
barrels  per  ten-hour  day.  Quickly  in¬ 
stalled  and  easily  operated. 

Write  for  complete  information. 
Catalog  136.  We  furnish  full  line  of 
accessories.  Also  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  Gr'ain  Threshers  and 
Tillage  tools. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Controlling  Corn  Smut 

I  would  like  information  about  smut  in 
corn.  .(I  think  that  is  the  name  of  it.) 
It  is  that  growth  that  forms  on  the  stalks 
and  in  the  ears,  about  the  time  the  ears 
are  forming.  When  developed  it  is  a 
brownish  black  mass,  and  dusty  when 
dry.  Can  this  be  eliminated  or  con¬ 
trolled?  Is  seed  treatment  of  any  value? 
If  so,  how  should  the  seed  be  treated? 

Williamstown,  N.  J.  j.  it.  A. 

Yes,  that  brown  or  black  mass  growing 
on  the  stalks  is  known  as  corn  smut.  It 
is  a  fungus  disease  developing  from  spores 
or  germs,  which  float  through  the  air, 
light  on  the  stalk  and  develop  there.  It 
is  not  carried  on  the  seed,  as  is  the  case 
with  smut  on  oats  or  other  small  grain. 
Treating  the  seed,  as  is  done  with  oats 
or  wheat,  will  not  do  any  good.  Cutting 
out  and  burning  the  smutted  heads  will 
help,  and!  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
manure.  When  the  disease  becomes 
serious  in  any  field  some  other  crop 
should  be  grown  for  several  years. 


Locust  Reforesting 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
grape  industry  of  New  York  State  and 
grape  stakes  are  getting  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  ordinary  fence  post  is 
about  the  size  we  use  except  they  are 
about  a  foot  longer.  For  these  in  hard¬ 
wood  posts  we  have  to  pay  15  cents  for 
them  unsharpened.  In  the  course  of 
from  5  to  10  years  we  look  for  grape- 
stakes  to  reach  the  price  of  25  cents. 
Would  it  pay  us  to  purchase  some  cheap 
land  and  start  raising  locusts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stakes  for  these  vast  vineyards? 
Which  are  the  best  in  the  kinds  of  locust 
for  stakes?  How  would  a  person  go  at  it 
to  set  them  out  in  open  ground?  Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  these  trees  or  seed 
from  the  government,  same  as  for  refor¬ 
esting?  If  a  person  could  not  obtain 
these  young  trees  or  seed  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  how  would  one  go  at  it  to  raise 
the  little  trees?  How  long  before  a  tree 
would  mature  to  the  size  for  an  8  or  8)4 
ft.  stake,  say  5  in.  at  the  butt  and  about 
3)4  in.  at  the  top?  H.  s. 

Locust  requires  land  of  good  quality  if 
it  is  to  make  rapid  growth.  On  light  soil, 
or  soil  lacking  in  the  elements  necessary 
for  tree  growth,  the  growth  is  slow  and 
results  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  black  or  yellow  locust  is  the  best 
for  grape  stakes  or  fence  posts.  Trees 
should  be  planted  in  rows  about  5  or  6  ft. 
apart,  with  the  trees  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  in  the  rows.  I  think  the 
young  trees  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Conservation  Commission  for  planting 
in  New  York  State.  Address  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

I  would  get  a  supply  of  seed  from  any 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  or  failing  in 
that  I  would  purchase  from  some  dealer. 
Sow  the  seed  in  drills  in  the  garden  abtmt 
an  inch  apart  in  the  drill,  in  drills  about 
3  ft.  apart,  near  the  first  of  May.  Cover 
the  seed  about  1  in.  deep.  In  the  Fall 
you  should  have  all  the  seedlings  you 
will  need  to  plant  for  several  acres  of 
plantations. 

Growth  depends  altogether  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  and  the  treatment  the 
plantation  is  given.  If  it  is  cultivated 
for  two  or  three  years  the  trees  should 
get  to  be  5  in.  at  the  butt  in  five  years. 
Without  cultivation  it  would  be  nearer 
10  years.  In  most  sections  of  New  York 
the  locust  borer  is  so  destructive  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  grow  them  at  all 
of  sufficient  size  for  fence  posts,  and  for 
that  reason  we  discourage  the  planting 
of  this  tree  for  that  purpose.  However, 
if  you  wish  to  see  for  yourself  the  re¬ 
sults  visit  Mayvilje  at  the  north  end  of 
Chautauqua  Lake.  There  is  a  man  liv¬ 
ing  there  who  planted  70  acres  about  10 
years  ago.  It  should  be  large  enough  to 
get  a  line  on  the  results  in  that  locality 
and  soil.  john  w.  Stephen. 

Syracuse  College. 


Locust  for  Timber 

Locust  planting  is  worth  while  and  not 
an  expensive  job.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  State  has  locust  trees  or  not ;  nui’sery- 
men  grow  them  by  tlie  million  and  sell 
them  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  There  is 
but  one  kind  of  locust  I  would  consider 
at  all,  and  that  is  the  black  locust.  It  is 
a  legume,  and  grass  for  pasture  grows 
around  the  trees.  These  trees  grow  any¬ 
where  almost,  no  matter  how  rough  or 
steep  or  stony.  Borers  are  the  greatest 
drawback,  but  even  then  they  pay.  I 
wish  some  of  my  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chards  were  locust.  To  set  in  open 
ground  would  fit  the  land  the  same  as  for 
any  cron,  then  plant  about  4x6  ft.  How 
long  to  grow  to  be  5  in.  in  diameter  is 
according  to  land  and  care,  from  )4  to 
1  in.  in  size  per  year  after  they  start 
growing.  After  once  set  never  try  to 
or  expect  to  clear  the  ground ;  it  is  al¬ 
most  an  impossibility  to  eradicate  them. 
Very  small  pieces  of  roots  grow  into  trees 
very  rapidly.  CLARK  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Returned  Tourist  (to  his  friend)  : 
“Well,  I  liked  Paris  and  Rome  but  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  thing  was  the  trip 
over.  Don’t  miss  that,  whatever  you  do, 
if  you  go  to  Europe !” — Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon. 


What  Prof*  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
The  Good  Farmer  Does  in  1927 


‘‘I’ll  go  to  the  crop”,  said  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes, 
originator  of  Mapes  Manures.  “I’ll  ask  the  crop  to 
tell  me  what  fertilizer  it  needs”.  Although  famous 
as  an  expert  chemist.  Prof.  Mapes  knew  that  he 
could  not  depend  on  chemical  analysis  alone.  So, 
in  1847,  he  bought  a  farm  to  check  up,  in  the 
field,  what  he  had  learned  in  the  laboratory. 

The  good  farmer  of  today  knows,  as  Prof.  Mapes 
did  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  crop  is  the  best  judge 
of  fertilizer  values.  He  knows  that  two  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  may  give  widely  different  re¬ 
sults  because  of  the  different  materials  from  which 
they  are  formulated.  So  he  buys  his  fertilizer  on 
the  basis  of  crop  results,  not  on  analysis  alone. 

That  is  why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures.  And  that  is  why  more  good  farmers 
every  year  are  becoming  Mapes  users.  We  go  to 
the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best; 
we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 
Mapes  Manures  are  made  to  grow  good  crops— not 
to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are  first  made 
right,l  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prices 
of  Mapes  Manures.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Mapes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  “costs little 
more— worth  much  more”. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilize  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


If  you  are  not  a  Mapes  user,  try  Mapes  this 
year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
Mapes  “costs  little  more  — worth  much  more”. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: _ _ _ 


My  name  is. 

P.  O . . 


.  State.. 


J 


cost  little  more r—  worth  much  more 


BOLENS  Tractor 

Does  Garden  Qjg*n 

ling,  Cultivating  and 

Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time  t 

and  effort.  AH  it  needs  „  1 
is  a  guiding  hand.  /gpjjgAiA 

^^SJ^/Gasoline  power  does  the 
Wyw  work.  Attachments  for  differ- 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter- 
TWii  changeable.  Many  indispens- 
able  features,  patented  arched 
[jFf.9mm~6ESr*S/fLi  axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
§KgggBig5E|p||||  etc.  Askjabout  our  time  pay- 
rnent  plan.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  623  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 

FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  Dennison  Elk.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

new  low  rnce  puta 
the  SHAW  In  reach  of  everyone. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season  in 
time,  money  and  labor 
saved.  Writs  for  our 
,  Special  Introductory 


Easy  to  CIV 

ilir  GARDEN 

Own  a  vlli 

£9lVV  tractor 

Does Every 
Farm  Job/ 

The  Shaw  plows, 
plants,  cultivates, 
harrows,  furrows, 
hauls,  runs  belt 
machinery. 
Use  It 
every  day 
in  the 
year. 


Detachable 
Gauge  Wheel 


Saves  Time,  Money,  Labor! 
Buy  Direct  from  Factory! 

Now  you  can  own  a  real  power  garden  tractor — the  ,1927  Model  SHAW  * 
It’s  easy  with  our  Low  Direct-From-Factory  Price.  The  new  SHAW 
is  better  built,  more  efficient.  Has  perfect  tool  control.  Does  away  with 
hand  hoeing,  weeding,  all  the  backbreaking  farm  tasks.  Outworks 
five  men.  Just  the  outfit  for  emails  farms,  truck  gardens,  es¬ 


tates,  suburban  places,  etc. 

Patented  Tool 
Control 
Two  Speed  Gear 


ft. 


SHAW  Garden  Tractors 
come  in  either  walking  or 
riding  types.  They  can  bo 
juipped  with  3)4  j 
utter  Bar  Mower 
attachment  that  uses 
standard  knife  sections. 

Mows  grasses,  weed3,  clover, 
lawns,  etc. 

Free  Book  HfrdenrT^ 

tor  Catalog,  and  Special  Low  Prices. 

Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  have  the  con¬ 
venience  of  power  farming.  Write 

THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  RNt  0  Galesburg,  Kans. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  have  been  thrashing  the  rye.  We 
started  to  do  this  job  in  December  but 
the  grain  would  not  separate  well  in  wet 
weather.  In  this  cold  and  crisp  air  the 
grain  seems  to  fall  out  easily.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  little  grist  mill  at  nearly 
every  pond  and  brook,  where  farmers 
could  take  their  rye  and  corn  for  grind¬ 
ing.  There  were  thrashing  machines,  too, 
mostly  owned  by  farmers  who  went  about 
working  up  small  lots  of  grain.  Now  these 
mills  have  all  disappeared.  Some  of  the 
water  powers  are  at  work  developing  a 
home  supply  of  electricity.  Others  are 
idle  or  worse.  The  dams  or  embankments 
which  formerly  held  up  the  idle  brooks 
into  ponds  and  thus  made  the  water 
work  have  broken  down,  and  the  old 
ponds  have  grown  up  into  small  forests. 
I  have  one  of  these  ruins  on  my  own 
farm.  The  old  mill  dam  has  given  way. 
Sometimes  I  sit  on  what  is  left  of  the 
bank  and  consider  what  the  water  is  say¬ 
ing  as  it  goes  rushing  by  : 

“Man  once  tried  to  enslave  me,”  I 
hear  it  say,  “but  I  broke  away  from  him. 
I  was  born  to  play  and  laugh  through 
life,  but  some  man  who  could  not  endure 
idleness  built  this  dam  and  tied  me  fast. 
He  would  not  let  me  go  on  my  way  until 
I  turned  his  wheel  and  worked  for  him. 
I  hated  it,  but  he  held  me  fast.  I  ground 
his  grain,  sawed  his  wood  and  did  other 
menial  tasks  until  the  old  man  gave  up 
his  work-worn  life.  His  son  hated  the 
work  as  I  did.  He  went  off  to  some 
easier  job  and  left  me  here.  A  family  of 
muskrats  sympathized  with  me.  They  dug 
down  under  the  dam.  I  followed  them 
and  dug  their  hole  wider  and  larger  un¬ 
til  as  years  went  on  the  wall  was  eaten 
away,  and  now  I  go  unvexed  to  the  river. 
Thus  I  have  been  emancipated.  I  am  no 
longer  a  slave.  I  play  and  sing  on  my 
happy  trip  down  the  hills.  Since  my 
slave  pen  was  broken  down  this  place 
where  once  I  worked  so  hard  has  slowly 
gone  back  to  the  jungle — a  group  of  trees 
and  a  tangle  of  vines  where  birds  sing 
and  flowers  grow.  For  civilization,  as 
you  call  it,  is  built  upon  sweat  and  blood 
and  toil,  and  are  you  any  happier  than 
the  Indians  who,  years  ago,  never 
dreamed  of  trying  to  harness  my  power? 
Your  children,  your  grandchildren  and 
those  who  follow  them  will  come  to  see 
the  folly  of  working  as  you  have  done  to 
build  up  sources  of  power  which  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  small  as  a  muskrat  can  destroy. 
They  will  see  that  all  this  so-called  ‘dis¬ 
cipline  of  labor’  simply  keeps  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  at  the  treadmill  in 
order  that  20  per  cent  may  accumulate 
property.  Back  to  the  jungle  as  I  have 
come  rather  than  wear  the  iron  collar  of 
civilization.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  is  what  the  brook  seemed  to  say 
to  me  as  I  sat  on  the  ruined  mill  dam. 
As  the  water  babbled  on  it  seemed  to  feel 
the  need  of  some  qualifying  remark  : 

“I  do  not  mind  being  held  up  for  a 
time  in  a  swimming  hole,  an  ice  pond  or 
some  pretty  lake — it’s  the  work  that  I 
object  to.” 

YTears  ago  the  old  farmers  among  these 
hills  would  take  a  barrel  of  cider,  let  it 
get  hard  and  then  put  into  it  a  peck  ox- 
more  of  rye.  This  led  no  idle  life  in  the 
barrel,  and  after  a  period  of  active  labor 
the  cider  would  be  “racked  off”  and  more 
rye  put  in.  It  then  became  a  liquid  more 
potent  and  eloquent  than  the  brook  to 
induce  a  man  to  give  up  labor.  Some  of 
our  people  may  accuse  me  of  using  our 
rye  and  apples  in  some  such  way  if  I  keep 
on  interpi-eting  the  babble  and  chatter  of 
the  brook,  so  back  to  the  rye.  Our  grain 
in  bundles  was  stored  in  the  big  mows. 
The  bundles  were  thrown  down  on  the 
barn  floor  and  beaten  up  with  flails.  This 
job  looks  easy,  but  requires  more  art 
than  most  folks  think.  The  use  of  the 
flail  ranks  with  that  of  the  scythe  as 
something  of  a  lost  art.  I  once  saw  a 
smart  mechanic  who  undertook  to  tell  an 
old  farmer  how  to  use  this  wooden  beater. 
This  man  put  a  little  extra  power  into 
his  swing,  and  hit  himself  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  He  was  senseless  for  a  time 
but  when  he  “came  to”  he  had  more 
sense  about  putting  the  “principles  of 
mechanics”  up  against  long  practice.  Our 
folks  beat  out  the  rye  by  hand,  rebound  the 
bundles  and  cleaned  the  grain  in  a  fan¬ 
ning  machine.  It  was  a  slow  and  un¬ 
profitable  job.  Years  ago  the  thrashing 
machine  would  back  into  our  barn,  take 
a  bundle  of  straw  in  its  mouth,  champ 
its  jaws  for  a  moment,  spit  out  the  clean 
dry  grain,  blow  off  the  chaff,  rebind  the 
bundles  and  call  for  more.  These  ma¬ 
chines  have  now  departed  from  our  midst. 
There  is  no  longer  enough  rye  grown 
here  to  keep  them  busy,  and  the  low  pro¬ 
duction  is  due  to  the  absence  of  horses. 
There  is  need  of  a  small  and  cheap 
thrasher  which  can  be  run  by  electric 
power  and  successfully  handle  crops  of 
say  100  bushels  of  grain  and  its  straw. 
That  would  increase  the  production  of 
rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  With  it  should  come  a  grinder  of 
medium  size — for  there  are  no  grist  mills 
left  in  this  section. 

***** 

This  failure  to  turn  grain  into  ground 
feed  as  was  formei-ly  done  at  the  grist 
mills  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
feed  business  and  has,  on  the  whole,  made 
the  problem  of  feeding  stock  a  harder 


one.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  this 
rye,  and  the  question  is  what  to  do  with 
it.  Manufacturers  of  rye  flour  do  not  like 
eastern-grown  grain.  It  is  quite  likely  to 
be  well  filled  with  wild  onion  bulbs  and 
weed  seeds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
clean  such  seed  with  ordinary  machines, 
and  the  onion  gives  a  “rank”  taste  to  the 
flour.  It  is  used  as  seed,  but  that  means 
a  weed  seeding.  About  all  we  can  do 
with  it  is  to  use  it  as  feed,  and  here  we 
run  upon  the  fact  that  rye  is  disliked  by 
most  live  stock — except  in  places  where 
it  is  fed  freely.  I  know  that  some  hu¬ 
mans  pi-efer  rye  bread  to  any  other  kind, 
and  this  seems  true  of  most  animals.  The 
old  Yankees  did  not  gi-ow  much  wheat. 
Rye  was  better  for  their  thin  hard  soil. 
Yet  they  rarely  used  rye  bread — white  or 
mixtui-e  of  “rye  and  Indian”  or  eornmeal 
along  with  baked  beans  and  milk  became 
a  staple  food  and  a  solid  one  at  that.  And 
so  most  of  our  domestic  animals  will 
show  little  liking  for  whole  or  ground 
rye,  yet  when  mixed  with  eornmeal  they 
will  eat  it  greedily.  Now  and  then  in 
the  old  days  some  Yankee  boy  or  girl 
would  object  to  eating  brown  bread.  Such 
children  were  fond  of  jam  or  apple  butter 
and  the  trick  xvas  to  smear  this  fruit  on 
the  bi-own  bx-ead.  Most  of  our  animals 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  corn,  and  when 
meal  is  mixed  with  ground  rye  they  will 
readily  eat  and  digest  it.  We  have  a 
small  home  grinder,  and  with  the  grain 
crushed  finely  it  is  easy  to  mix  a  good 
ration  with  bran,  gluten  or  cottonseed 
meal.  Our  big  crop  this  year  is  rather 
due  to  an  accident.  In  the  Fall  of  1925 
we  seeded  rye  everywhere — after  potatoes, 
in  the  corn,  in  orchards — where  there  was 
bai-e  ground.  The  plan  was  to  plow  most 
of  this  under  for  green  manure,  but  con¬ 
ditions  last  Spring  fox-ced  us  to  change 
our  plan,  and  thus  most  of  the  rye  was 
never  plowed  under.  Some  of  it  was  cut 
green  for  hay — but  rye  hay  is  very  poor 
stuff,  and  so  we  had  more  of  a  gi-ain 
ci-op  than  we  expected.  Considering  the 
cost  of  handling  the  i;ye  crop  does  not 
pay  any  longer.  No  one  has  to  bed  a 
tractor  or  a  car  and  rye  straw  goes  beg¬ 
ging.  Whoever  found  any  profit  in  back¬ 
ing  a  beggar? 

***** 

We  have  been  feeding  cornstalks  as 
l-oughage  since  November.  I  think  most 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  holding  dry 
stalks  too  long  before  feeding.  They  are 
never  better  than  when  first  cured,  and 
we  begin  to  feed  them  as  soon  as  possible 
after  husking.  For  idle  horses  they  will 
quite  take  the  place  of  hay,  if  one  is  care¬ 
ful  to  feed  bran  or  oilmeal  or  roots  along 
with  them.  Much  of  their  feeding  value 
depends  on  the  way  they  are  fed.  I  know 
people  who  simply  dump  an  armful  of 
long  stalks  into  the  manger  and  let  the 
stock  do  what  they  please.  They  usually 
bite  off  the  blades  and  top  and  let  the 
rest  go.  I  once  worked  for  a  man  who 
never  husked  the  corn  but  fed  the  entire 
stalks  to  the  cows.  They  did  the  husking 
and  grinding  and  ate  what  they  wanted 
of  the  stalks.  This  man  had  a  drove  of 
hogs  in  the  barnyai-d  and  they  made  use 
of  the  undigested  grain.  The  cows,  of 
course,  gave  but  little  milk — but  they 
were  Shorthorns  of  the  beef  type  and 
were  not  regai-ded  as  dairy  animals.  This 
farmer  figured  that  the  thing  above  all 
to  save  was  labor.  Then  there  are  others 
who  chop  the  dry  stalks  about  as  they 
would  corn  for  the  silage.  We  have  given 
that  full  trial.  The  stock  simply  nose 
such  food  over,  pick  out  the  leaves  and 
soft  parts  and  reject  the  rest.  We  have 
had  much  trouble  with  sore  gums  in  our 
stock  when  these  dry  sharp-edged  pieces 
are  fed.  Our  own  plan  now  is  to  take 
a  broad  ax  and  chopping  block  and  cut 
the  stalks  into  pieces  about  18  in.  long. 
Fed  in  this  way  the  horses  eat  far  more 
of  the  stalk  than  when  given  in  any 
other  manner.  There  is  little  danger  of 
cut  or  sore  gums  and  the  manure  is  easier 
to  handle.  If  the  cut  stalks  are  steamed 
and  “flavored”  with  cheap  molasses  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  more  will  be  eaten  for  a 
time,  but  after  a  while  the  stock  will  get 
tired  of  the  mess,  and  welcome  the  dry 
stalks  once  more.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  cornstalks  should  not  be  xised 
as  a  good  hay  substitute.  We  certainly 
find  that  the  stalks  of  flint  corn  make 
better  fodder  than  any  dents  we  have  ever 
used.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
entire  conrstalk,  grain  included,  is  a  full 
and  complete  ration  for  stock.  Some  pro¬ 
tein  and  laxative  food  like  bran  or  lin¬ 
seed  ought  to  be  fed  with  corn. 

***** 

I  often  wonder,  when  this  season 
comes,  just  how  our  people  are  “winter¬ 
ing.”  Life  on  a  lonely,  back  farm  some¬ 
times  seems  drab  enough.  While  we  fre¬ 
quently  say  that  this  bustling  age  has 
brought  new  aids  and  comforts  to  the 
lonely  farmhouse  in  the  radio,  moving  pic- 
tux-es  and  all  the  rest,  we  fail  to  consider 
what  it  has  taken  away  in  youth  and 
other  things  which  have  been  lured  by  the 
city’s  call.  And  so  I  try  to  picture  the 
life  which  our  friends  live  on  some  of 
these  back  farms.  I  have  come  to  under¬ 
stand  how  much  it  means  to  have  children 
about — little  folks  who  believe  in  you  and 
whose  confidence  comes  to  be  a  sacred 
thing.  Of  course  we  all  have  our  ideas 
as  to  what  a  truly  successful  life  may 
mean  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 


Get  die  most 

Joryour 

limestone 
dollar 


Here’s  how — when  you  buy  lime 
you  are  really  buying  lime  oxide  (its 
active  chemical  property),  and  this  is  what  you  get: 

For  $125.00  you  can  buy,  on  an  average,  delivered  to  your  station, 

25  tons  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  containing  12  %  tons  of  lime  oxide,  or 

9  tons  Burnt  Lime  containing  7  Yz  tons  lime  oxide,  or 

10  tons  Hydrated  Lime  containing  7  Yz  tons  lime  oxide. 

You  obtain  66%  more  actual  lime  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — note  the  bumper  crops — and 
you’ll  spread  Solvay  every  year ! 

Write  for  booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


TRUCKS  ^WAGONS  WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  W  agons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  lor  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


MODERN LEADER 


Evaporates  more  sap,  with  less 
fuel  in  less  time  than  other  evapora¬ 
tors.  Let  us  prove  it  in  your  sugar 
house,  or  no  sale.  We  manufacture 
the  Celebrated 

WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

A  sample  and  copy  of  the  Sugar 
Maker’s  Guide  free  for  the  asking. 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


LIGHTNING*  FIRE  8*  RUST  PROOF 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O  A  VV 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  yf-v  ;  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
"■*'  *  Concrete  Mixers  — money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  anil 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Bollevilie,  Pa. 


Hercules  otump  i  ui- 
.  Learn  bow  yon  can  clear  your  land 
Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bis  money  pulling:  stamps  ^ 
for  neighbors.  Rid-  V 
,ae 


logle  of  Iowa  ma 
$10,000 in  spare  time. 
It's  easy.  Write  quick 

.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1 430.29th  Str..C«ntervllle.lowa 


METAL 
ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO- 

123-173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


GrOOD  FARMS 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 


Ball 

Bearing 


Will  cross-cut, 
rip,  plane,  groove 
and  tongue  plough, 
mitre,  level  bore, 
sand  rabbet,  tenon 
mortise  joint,  make 
mouldings,  etc. 

R.  M.  KENNEDY 
111  N.  7th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


new  improveu 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
washed  acres  into  producing  land.  All, 
steel.  Adjustable  reversible.  Does  work  of 
11)0  men .  Open  Drainage,  tiling.  Irrigation, 
terracing.  road  grading:.  Low  price,  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  free  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  3034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


ZJ 


Trial 


fheW*W  htypIr  FEED  GRINDEF 

THE  GRINDER 
WITH  THE  HAMMERS 


Grinds  grain,  alfalfa,  fodder, 
etc. , separately  ortogether,  any 
fineness.  No  extra  attachments. 
Trouble  proof  ;thegrinder  with¬ 
out  burrsorlooseworkingparts. 
Make  Your  Own  Mixed  Feed 
Grinds  oats,  etc.,  for  pig  slop. 
Four  sizes;  elevator  or  blower; 
Timken  bearings. 


m 

r 


i 


’No.2T 

$150  1 

12  years  succesful  service. 
Write  for  folder  and  ground  teed  samples. 

THE  W.  W.  FEED  GRINDER  CO.  •  Wichita,  Kan. 

Distributed  by 

GASHSTULL  CO.  W.  B.  MAY  CO.,  INC. 

Chester,  Pa.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  Desirable  farms  available  in  choice 
New  Jersey  location,  operated  by  the  owner,  now  on  mar- 
ket  for  first  time  in  years.  Owner  offers  separate  vege¬ 
table,  potato,  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  45  to  300  acres,  each 
Improved  and  complete  with  buildings.  Among  New 
Jersey’s  most  fertile  soils:  within  easy  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  markets.  Transportation  facilities 
excellent;  near  city,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  and 
terms  reasonable.  Must  be  sold  this  Fall.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  best  locations  and  details,  to  DAVID  McKAY, 
Federal  Trust  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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after  all,  the  greatest  thing  that  elderly- 
men  and  women  can  stumble  upon  is  the 
ability  still  to  hold  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  little  children.  That  seems 
to  me  as  the  most  likely  thing  we  can 
carry  with  us  when  we  must  leave  all 
else  behind.  Surely  a  happy  child  is  like 
a  lamp  in  the  home,  and  what  lessons  of 
life  we  may  learn  from  them !  This  little 
Camille  in  our  house — she  does  not  feel 
depressed  with  all  the  other  children 
away,  but  seems  to  think  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  her  to  put  childhood 
into  the  home.  Take  her  big  doll, — near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  she  is.  When  it  first  came 
the  doll  had  red  hair,  black  eyes  and 
flaming  red  cheeks. "  Surely  a  doll  of  some 
spirit  and  opinion.  Well,  she  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg,  that  brilliant  hair  faded, 
there  was  a  crack  on  her  cheek  and  a 
white  cast  in  her  black  eye.  She  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  thought  she  had  been 
buried.  Suddenly  Camille  appeared  with 
another  doll  daughter.  Here  was  a  fine 
blond  with  pink  cheeks,  blue  eyes  and 
splendid  body,  a  model  among  dolls.  And 
then  I  found  it  was  the  same  doll — just 
out  of  a  doll’s  hospital !  That  new  hair 
with  the  latest  “bob,”  the  color  of  her 
eyes  and  cheeks  changed  and  a  finer  arm 
and  leg  than  ever  before — yet  the  same 
old  doll.  I  watched  Camille  tuck  her 
into  bed  and  I  sat  thinking  what  a  world 
this  would  be  if  there  were  only  some 
“hospital”  where  you  and  I  could  go  and 
be  patched  up  mentally  and  morally  so 
that  we  could  come  back  radiant  in  our 
regeneration  to  those  who  need  our  help 
and  care.  And  then  one  day  the  little 
girl  asked  me  to  buy  her  a  small  water 
bottle.  “Just  the  smallest  there  is !”  So 
I  looked  about  and  found  a  tiny  rubber 
bottle  only  a  few  square  inches  in  size, 
and  brought  it  to  this  toy  woman  for  her 
own.  I  thought  it  would  well  fit  her  soft 
little  body  on  some  cold  Winter  night. 
Then  two  night  later  I  saw  our  little  girl 
pour  water  from  the  tea  kettle  into  this 
tiny  bottle  and  carefully  place  it  at  the 
back  of  her  doll  as  the  “baby”  was  tucked 
into  her  bed  !  Foolish,  you  will  say,  try¬ 
ing  to  warm  up  that  lifeless  toy — yet  it 
was  the  mother  instinct  in  the  child  trying 
to  express  itself  in  this  way.  Who  shall 
say  that  it  is  not  a  blessed  thing — one 
that  lifts  us  out  of  our  own  troubles — to 
try  to  give  such  things  full  power  of 
expression?  Who  shall  deny  that  you  and 
I  miss  something  in  our  lives  now  be¬ 
cause  our  childish  attempts  to  express 
some  beautiful  sentiment  were  laughed  at 
or  denied?  H.  w.  C. 


The  Pinch  of  Autocracy 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taken  from  the  Otsego  Farmer , 
published  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  He 
says : 

Please  read  the  enclosed  clipping.  Even 
the  cities  are  feeling  the  “pinch”  of  the 
Iiegents.  This  pleases  me ;  they — the 
cities — may  begin  to  have  more  respect 
for  the  feeling  of  the  farmer. 

Our  friend  is  right.  Most  of  the 
“pinching”  thus  far  has  been  done  to  the 
farmers.  They  are  fighting  back  alone, 
while  the  towns  seem  to  stand  back  and 
smile.  They  will  get  the  pinching  soon, 
and  then  they  will  “come  a-running”  to 
join  the  R.  S.  I.  S. — the  only  truly  pro¬ 
tective  school  society  in  the  State. 

Members  of  the  local  board  of  the  One- 
onta  State  Normal  School,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  normal  schools  are 
wondering  just  what  their  status  will  be 
after  January  1st.  It  recently  became 
known,  the  action  having  been  kept  very 
quiet  and  little  understood,  that  the  last 
Legislature  passed  a  measure  which  vir¬ 
tually  takes  from  them  all  the  powers 
they  previously  possessed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  and  made  visiting 
boards  for  inspection  only  with  no  power. 

The  measure  confers  all  the  control 
upon  the  Board  of  Regents,  though  it 
authorizes  that  body  to  delegate  such  reg¬ 
ulatory  powers  as  they  choose  to  the 
local  board  of  visitors.  What  if  any 
powers  the  Regents  in  their  wisdom  will 
see  fit  to  delegate  to  the  local  boards  is 
problematical  and  will  remain  in  doubt 
until  action,  if  any,  be  taken. 

Discussing  the  situation  the  Oneonta 
Star  says : 

“It  is  not  considered  probable  that 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  will  take  any  concerted 
action,  but  nevertheless,  this  action  is 
but  one  more  of  the  autocratic  steps  at 
Albany  which  sooner  or  later  will  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  predicted  by  school  men,  in 
drastic  action  by  the  people  of  the 
State  to  restore  more  direct  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  control  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  to  the  people,  instead  of  by  a 
few  antiquated  highbrows  who  may 
have  been  selected  by  the  designating 
powers  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who 
have  come  to  assume  to  themselves  all 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  school 
matters  vouchsafed  unto  the  citizens  of 
the  State.” 


“It  makes  me  shudder  to  hear  that 
woman  next  door  driving  nails.”  “But 
the  noise  is  trifling.”  “You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  She  just  came  over  and  bor¬ 
rowed  my  silver-backed  hairbrush.” — 
Louisville  Courier* Journal. 
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McCormlck-Deering 
Tractors 

Two  sizes,  10-20  h.  p.for  2  plows,  and 
15-30  h. p.for 3  plows.  Fully  equipped, 
4-cylinder  tractors,  with  ample  power  ,,/^mi. 
at  belt,  drawbar,  and  power  take-o6. 


Next  Spring  - 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter — ’Profit  with 

McCORMICK'  Deering 

Tractor  Power 


EVERY  YEAR  McCormick-Deering 
Tractors  stand  stronger  with  the 
farmers.  The  name  McCormick- 
Deering  has  become  the  symbol  of  reli¬ 
able  power  farming  because  it  stands  for 
carefully  built,  practical,  many-sided, 
long-lived  farm  power. 

That  is  so  in  your  community  and  every¬ 
where.  Men  who  have  used  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  tractors — for  months 
or  for  years  —  are  steadfast  friends  of 
McCormick-Deering  farm  power.  They 
will  recommend  McCormick-Deering 
when  you  come  to  buy.  Other  men,  who 
risked  using  cheaper,  lighter  tractors, 
found  themselves  underpowered.  They 
fell  short  of  reaching  full  production 
with  the  least  possible  labor  and  in  the 


shortest  possible  time.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence  they  were  ready  for  new  and  better 
power.  There  are  thousands  like  these, 
too,  who  will  recommend  McCormick- 
Deering  when  you  make  your  power 
investment. 

McCormick-Deering  gives  you  your 
choice  of  three  tractors — the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  10-20,  the  15-30,  and  the 
new  all-purpose  row-crop  tractor,  the 
FARMALL.  AH  are  quality  tractors, 
built  to  last  many  years.  Any  one  of 
them  will  work  for  you  with  drawbar, 
belt,  and  power  take-off  the  year  around. 
Any  one  of  them  will  cut  your  produc¬ 
ing  costs  and  add  to  your  profits.  Look 
them  over  at  the  dealer’s  store.  Catalog 
will  be  sent  on  request 


International  Harvester  Company 


606 S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 
( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  I1L 


The  FARMALL! 

The  remarkable  new  4-cylinder 
McCormick-Deering  FARMALL, 
designed  to  handle  cultivating  and 
planting  of  row  crops,  as  well  as  all 
other  farm  power  work. 


Most  Popular  —  Most  Profitable  —  Best 

McCORMICK-DEERING  for  1927! 


Direct 

From 

Factory 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 


1HI0M1 

BSSS9/ 

GetThis  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and. 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  160  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COJ« 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHY  MA  ^ 
BUY 

DID  FCTJr&  ^ „ 
L/JKHC  Have  You 

fplearby-orin  Your  Home? 


/  Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 

water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Plumbing-Pipe-Fittin^s 

Wholesale  prices 


GEORGIA  FARMS  open.  Balance  tim¬ 
ber.  Stock,  dairying,  poultry,  general  farming.  Near 
school  and  church.  Two  dwellings,  three  tenant  houses, 
barns,  grist  mill,  ginning  outfit — waterpower;  store¬ 
house,  gasoline  station.  $6500.  W.  L.  English,  Americas,  Ga. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *• square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years, 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES  and 
WAGONS  sold 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling:  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving:  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  B2 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


MINNESOTA  Don’t  lose  this  opportunity 
mimujjv/l/v  to  secure  a  farm  home  in 
Minnesota,  the  bread  and  butter  state.  Rare  bar¬ 
gains  in  80-160-320  acre  farms  in  well  settled  pros¬ 
perous  communities.  Cash  payment  $250  to  $1000. 
balance  36  years  at  5  per  cent.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  today.  Dept.  11,  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  St,  Paul,  Minn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise, o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  prefect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“We  crave  your  hind  attention /” 

HE  writer  of  this  began  his  work  in  journalism 
nearly  50  years  ago,  on  a  small  local  paper  with 
about  400  readers.  We  took  cordwood,  potatoes, 
apples — anything  in  the  way  of  payment  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  we  did  our  best  properly  to  reflect  the 
life  of  that  community.  The  writer  swept  the  office, 
set  up  type,  ran  the  press,  kicked  the  job  press  and 
wrote  “locals.”  The  boss  took  his  position  in  the 
community  seriously  and  his  orders  were  whenever 
we  appealed  to  our  readers  for  something  greatly 
desired  to  begin  our  appeal  with  “We  crave  your 
kind  attention.” 

Old  habits  stick,  and  today  after  all  these  years 
we  come  to  the  time  when  we  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirous  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Grangers  of 
New  York  State.  The  Grange  is  the  strongest  and 
most  typical  farm  organization  in  New  York.  The 
patrons  can,  if  they  will,  give  strong  character  to 
agricultural  legislation.  The  question  of  the  rural 
schools  and  their  future  is  of  greater  importance  to 
members  of  the  Grange  than  any  other  public  mat¬ 
ter.  It  means  not  only  a  direct  influence  upon  their 
future,  but  also  the  indirect  one  of  showing  whether 
their  organization  will  lead  or  be  led !  What  we  ask 
of  you  today  is  to  read  carefully  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Devendorf  on  page  116.  This  is  a  straight  present¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  issue  that  can  possibly  come 
before  you.  We  offer  no  argument  one  way  or  the 
other  now.  We  simply  ask  you  to  read  and  think 
over  this  letter.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Grange,  “ice  crave  your  kind  attention!” 

* 

ERY  few  of  the  farmers  on  the  North  Atlantic 
slope  seem  to  realize  how  dairying  is  extending 
its  limits.  In  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  cows  are 
occupying  many  farms  which  formerly  grew  wheat, 
tobacco  and  similar  farm  products  until  the  sub¬ 
stance  was  about  sucked  out  of  the  soil.  Parts  of 
Texas  and  nearby  States  are  becoming  noted  for 
milk  production.  Even  Florida  is  waking  up,  and 
this  Winter  finds  a  situation  in  which  the  hotels  can 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  their  milk  and  cream 
from  nearby  sources  than  ever  before.  All  through 
the  Northwest  dairy  cows  and  Sweet  clover  are 
working  in  where  formerly  wheat  was  about  the 
only  product.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  new  devices 
for  transporting  milk  are  constantly  coming  into 
use,  and  the  New  York  milk  man  may  soon  realize 
what  stands  before  him.  All  along  the  streams 
which  run  into  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  are  grassy  farms 
which  depend  upon  the  milk  market  for  their  very 
life.  That  market  is  now  menaced  from  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  only  the  finest  and  most  complete  co-oper¬ 
ative  work  can  control  it.  Every  week  that  farmers 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  remain  unorganized  or 
without  unity  weakens  their  power  to  control  their 
own  market. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  following  little 
dialogue  which  seems  to  be  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers : 

WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Mr.  Spendrix — Any  installments  due  today? 

Mrs.  Spendrix — No,  dear,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Spendrix — Any  payments  due  on  the  house,  the 
radio,  the  furniture,  the  rugs,  or  the  books? 

Mrs.  Spendrix — No. 

Mr.  Spendrix — Then  I  have  ten  dollars  we  don  t 
need.  What  do  you  say  we  buy  a  new  car? — Kreolite 
News. 

This  of  course  is  meant  as  a  bit  of  pleasantry,  but 
hidden  beneath  the  humor  there  is  a  truth  that  bites 
like  an  acid.  This  matter  of  buying  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  has  made  it  possible  for  some  men  to  own 
their  own  homes  and  thus  be  free.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  forced  other  men  into  the  most  hateful 
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form  of  slavery — the  slavery  of  debt.  Many  of  us 
owe  our  start  in  owning  a  home  to  an  investment  in 
some  building  and  loan  association  through  which 
we  were  forced  to  save  and  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  each  month.  If  we  had  not  been  held  sternly 
down  to  these  regular  payments  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
could  have  saved  the  money  or  built  the  home.  In 
such  cases  the  installment  payment  may  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Yet  under  other  conditions  it  may  become  a 
curse.  There  are  people  who  buy  everything  that  is 
offered  them,  paying  a  few  dollars  down  and  obligat¬ 
ing  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  with  interest, 
each  month.  First  they  know  the  monthly  demands 
are  about  equal  to  the  income,  and  there  is  little  left 
for  food  or  clothing.  Thousands  of  people  starting 
out  in  family  life  have  been  ruined  by  these  habits, 
for  they  lead  not  only  to  financial  embarrassment 
but  to  extravagance  and  foolish  social  pride.  Thus 
the  installment  plan  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  man  behind  the 
plan.  The  strange  thing  is  that  so  many  people  do 
not  regard  these  installment  payments  as  a  debt,  but 
simply  as  an  “accommodation.” 

* 

ARMERS’  Week”  at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  will  be 
held  this  year  Feb.  7-11,  and  will  be  like  a 
condensed  university.  One  may  find  there  practi¬ 
cally  everything  that  has  to  do  with  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching.  The  various  teachers  turn  their 
departments  inside  out  that  all  may  see  what  they 
are  doing.  Then  there  are  people  from  the  outside 
— men  and  women  of  national  reputation — who  come 
with  messages  for  New  York  farmers.  There  is 
probably  no  event  in  all  the  year  which  calls  out  a 
larger  gathering  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
farm  life— as  it  is  affected  by  modern  education. 
While  the  people  who  group  as  audiences  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  gain  help  and  inspiration  from  these  meet¬ 
ings,  they  in  their  turn  will  give  the  greatest  value 
to  the  event,  for  they  come  with  practical  wisdom 
as  farmers  to  see  how  well  science  fits  into  the  truth 
as  they  have  dug  it  out  on  their  own  farms.  We 
hope  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  for  only  with 
the  fair,  critical  backing  of  the  farmers  themselves 
can  agricultural  education  be  worth  while. 

* 

HE  cover  picture  of  little  Miss  Marjorie  Greene 
attacking  the  snow  with  the  coal  shovel  repre¬ 
sents  one  extreme  of  the  snow  handling  problem.  The 
great  snow  tunnel  dug  out  on  a  Michigan  highway 
shows  the  other  extreme.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  interest  in  public  snow  removal.  The 
explosive  power  of  gasoline  and  the  demand  for  a 
smooth  track  for  motor  vehicles  has  made  this  road 
clearing  possible.  The  Agricultural  Department  says 
that  snow  clearing  last  year  cost  $4,000,000  and  now 
that  its  possibilities  have  been  shown,  the  cost  will 
pile  up  higher  each  year.  This  cost  is  not  being 
fairly  distributed  for  in  many  rural  communities  the 
main  roads  between  towns  are  kept  clear  while  the 
side  country  roads  are  untouched.  This  means  a 
brand  of  favoritism  and  injustice  which  should  not 
be  tolerated,  and,  if  need  be,  should  be  prevented 
by  law. 

* 

EPORTS  show  that  the  shortage  of  American 
Red  clover  seed  is  larger  than  expected.  There  is 
not  enough  of  home-grown  seed  to  fill  the  usual  re¬ 
quirements.  Our  farmers  must  either  use  more  or 
less  of  the  imported  seed  or  use  a  mixture.  In  our 
own  case  we  use  more  Alsike  and  less  of  the  Red. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  mixture.  The  seeds  differ  greatly 
in  size  and  do  not  scatter  evenly.  The  habits  of 
growth  and  ripening  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  the 
combination  when  seeding  with  Timothy  will  pay 
better  than  the  use  of  imported  seed.  Some  farmers 
add  a  little  Alfalfa  seed  to  the  Red  and  Alsike.  As 
for  the  imported  seed  that  coming  from  France 
seems  to  be  best;  some  of  it  is  good  in  quality. 
Speaking  of  the  law  covering  this  imported  seed,  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  says : 

“Under  the  present  law  Italian  seed  as  well  as  for¬ 
eign  seed  of  unknown  origin  will  be  stained  red ;  Cana¬ 
dian  seed  violet,  and  other  foreign  seed  adapted  to  use 
in  the  United  States  green. 

“Just  how  effective  this  seed-staining  law  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  Italian  seed  will 
find  its  way  into  the  United  States  through  France,  for 
instance.  There  is  a  large  hold-over  of  foreign  seed  in 
the  country  which  is  likely  to  be  purchased  without 
definite  knowledge  as  to  its  source.” 

For  our  own  part  we  shall  use  a  mixture  of 
American  seeds,  Red,  Alsike  and  a  little  Alfalfa. 

* 

N  page  27  we  printed  a  strong  article  on  con¬ 
solidated  schools  by  Wm.  Hotaling.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  supplement  reached  us  after  the  article  was 
in  type.  This  makes  it  more  complete : 

There  are  two  crying  needs  of  our  rural  schools,  the 


granting  of  which  would  almost  immediately  solve  the 
greater  part  of  the  rural  school  problem,  and  stop  most 
of  the  controversy.  They  are  a  permissive  consolida¬ 
tion  law,  to  replace  the  compulsory  consolidation  law 
now  in  force,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  State  aid 
funds  to  country  schools. 

This  State  aid  fund,  according  to  a  report  of  Miss 
Alice  McCormack,  chief  of  the  statistics  bureau,  State 
Education  Department,  published  in  the  Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Dec.  28,  1926,  “amounted  in  1918  to  $7,- 
000,000,  and  is  this  year  $55,000,000,  an  increase  of  643 
per  cent,  more  than  half  of  which  goes  to  New  York 
City,”  and  again,  “The  equalization  quota  works  out 
only  in  districts  having  high  schools,  or  where  more 
than  five  teachers  are  employed.” 

“Miss  McCormack  also  declares  if  the  Cole-Rice  bill 
passes  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  fund 
of  $90,000,000  will  be  made  available.” 

The  home  rule  feature  of  the  Joiner  bill  would 
seem  to  take  care  of  this  trouble.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  school  authorities  so  bitterly  oppose 
this  bill,  and  stoop  to  such  methods  in  order  to  con¬ 
quer  the  opposition.  We  think  it  would  do  away 
with  much  of  the  feeling  against  the  department, 
lead  to  close  co-operation  with  the  farmers,  and  re¬ 
vive  much  local  pride  in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the 
department  does  not  want  that,  but  we  can  think  of 
no  other  reason  for  their  action. 

* 

N  1757  Benjamin  Franklin  sailed  from  New  York 
in  a  sailing  ship  bound  for  England.  The  vessel 
was  noted  for  its  speed,  but  somehow  it  proved  slow 
and  was  being  left  behind  by  other  ships.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  disappointed,  studied  his  ship  and  one  morning 
called  all  his  passengers  and  told  them  to  stand 
close  together  in  the  stern  of  the  ship.  They  did, 
and  almost  immediately  the  ship  increased  her  speed. 
Then  they  found  that  the  ballast  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  so  that  the  ship’s  bow  was  too  deep  in  the 
water.  By  moving  it  back  the  speed  was  increased. 
Franklin  spent  32  days  in  crossing,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  quick  passage.  What  would  the  great 
philosopher  have  thought  could  he  have  been  in 
New  York  when  the  new  radio  telephone  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London  was  opened?  One 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  more  than  a  month 
was  required  to  cross  the  sea  with  a  human  mes¬ 
sage.  The  other  day  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York 
talked  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  you  would 
talk  to  your  friend  across  the  table.  From  one 
month  to  one  second  for  such  a  message  is  a  change 
so  wonderful  that  the  human  mind  fails  to  grasp  its 
full  meaning.  It  took  some  time  to  properly  adjust 
Franklin’s  ship  to  its  proper  speed,  and  there  was 
some  “static”  interference  in  this  ocean-wide  conver¬ 
sation,  but  that  will  be  overcome,  and  thus  we  may 
record  a  new  marvel  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
world  together  through  conversation  or  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sound.  One  may  now  talk  with  a  friend  in 
London  at  $25  a  minute.  On  the  first  day  the  con¬ 
versation  ranged  all  the  way  from  an  invitation  to 
go  out  and  take  a  drink  to  the  transaction  of  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  banking  business.  Just  what  this 
means  to  the  lives  of  our  common  people  or  to  our 
new  relations  with  Europe  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  just  another  step  in  the  tremendous  march  which 
the  human  race  is  making  up  from  old  conditions  of 
society  into  the  newer  way  of  living.  Will  this 
“newer  way”  which  is  breaking  down  all  the  old 
standards  of  human  life  and  endeavor  make  man  a 
happier  and  more  worthy  creature  than  his  ances¬ 
tors  were? 


Brevities 

About  2%  tons  of  iee  for  each  dairy  cow  is  right. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  use  about  250  carloads  of 
lime  each  year. 

Pure  water.  Remember  that  the  germs  that  cause 
disease  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
have  no  smell  or  taste  ! 

Hereafter  New  York  State  will  require  a  special 
license  from  deer  hunters.  It  will  cost  $1.25  for  resi¬ 
dents  and  $10.50  for  non-residents  and  aliens. 

TnERE  is  much  trouble  with  chapped  hands  where 
the  water  is  hard.  A  little  vinegar  in  the  water  will 
neutralize  the  alkali  and  washing  the  hands  in  vinegar 
water  will  help  the  hands  and  help  the  apple  market. 

And  now  the  report  is  that  the  fashionable  women  of 
Austria  are  cutting  down  their  consumption  of  bread 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing  fat — but  they  are 
bringing  farmers  and  bakers  near  to  ruin.  Lean  rations 
do  not  make  fat  farmers. 

We  know  a  woman  who  feeds  and  encourages  the 
English  sparrows  to  come  on  her  place.  This  selfish 
little  immigrant  needs  no  special  invitation.  “Those 
dear  little  birds.”  as  the  woman  calls  them,  have  become 
a  pest.  Mosquitoes,  or  even  bedbugs,  might  be  called 
“dear  little  things”  !  They  are  dear — expensive. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  no  law  against  purchasing 
firearms  and  keeping  the  same  in  your  home.  Better 
buy  the  firearms  in  New  Jersey,  as  some  of  the  other 
States  will  not  permit  firearms  to  be  sold  without  a 
permit  from  the  police  department.  In  New  Jersey 
you  may  keep  firearms  in  your  house  for  your  own  pro¬ 
tection,  without  a  license,  but  if  you  carry  the  same  on 
the  street,  you  must  secure  a  permit  to  carry  the 
weapon.  This  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  of  the  State. 
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Farmers*  Right  to  Sell  Milk 

Last  year  farmers  were  charged  one  dollar  for  per¬ 
mit  to  sell  their  own  milk  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  Recent¬ 
ly  they  rebelled  on  the  ground  that  the  fee  is  illegal. 
Now  the  city  council  proposes  to  require  the  local  farm¬ 
ers  to  make  affidavit  that  the  milk  they  sell  is  their  own 
production,  and  to  pay  one  dollar  for  the  certificate  and 
affidavit.  In  this  way  the  council  would  get  the  dollar 
just  the  same.  Is  this  legal?  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

NDER  the  common  law  farmers  have  the  right 
to  sell  their  own  products  anywhere,  but  city 
and  village  authorities  sometimes  defeat  this  right 
by  imposing  traffic  and  hygienic  restrictions.  In  this 
case  the  farmer  is  required  to  prove  under  oath  that 
he  is  not  contemplating  the  breaking  of  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  by  selling  milk  as  a  dealer  without  a  license. 
He  is  also  expected  to  pay  for  the  process.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  American  principle  that  a  man  is  in¬ 
nocent  of  crime  until  found  guilty  by  due  process 
of  law.  The  courts  have  always  upheld  the  farm¬ 
ers’  rights  in  such  cases.  We  believe  they  would  in 
this  case.  The  injustice  of  it  is  that  it  forces  the 
farmer  to  resist  an  encroachment  on  his  legal  rights 
at  his  own  personal  expense. 


United  Dairy  Co-operative  Association 

AS  we  go  to  press  representatives  of  the  three 
merging  groups  of  dairymen,  namely,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  Eastern  States  and  Non-pool,  are  in  con¬ 
ference  in  the  city  of  Utica  completing  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  the  merger.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  able  to  complete  the  arrangements  at  this 
meeting.  The  legal  technicalities  have  caused  more 
delay  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 

The  merging  of  these  groups  is  a  constructive  or¬ 
ganization  movement,  and  should  prove  an  advance 
step  in  the  unification  of  the  whole  industry. 


A  Message  on  Conservation 

ONE  of  our  Michigan  readers  sends  us  a  state¬ 
ment  or  message  on  conservation,  by  Gov.  Fred 
W.  Green  of  that  State.  The  Governor  favors  what 
seems  to  us  real  conservation  of  fish  and  game,  for¬ 
ests  and  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  He 
seems  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  attempting  to 
restore  the  game  the  foundation  principle  must  be 
justice  to  the  farmer.  He  puts  it  this  way: 

“The  farmer,  whose  rights  and  interests  have  been  to 
a  large  extent  disregarded  in  the  conservation  movement 
throughout  the  country,  is  vitally  concerned.  The  State 
should  proceed  to  give  him  full  control  of  his  own  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  strengthening  of  our  trespass  laws.  These 
laws  must  be  tied  up  closely  with  our  game  laws,  as  has 
been  done  successfully  in  other  States.  It  should  be 
necessary  for  the  hunter  to  get  the  farmer’s  permission 
to  hunt  upon  cultivated  land  rather  than  for  the  farmer 
to  be  obliged  to  post  warning  signs. 

“By  combining  the  best  of  scientific  knowledge  with 
aggressive  action  Michigan  can  hope  in  the  next  few 
years  to  turn  the  balance,  changing  a  condition  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  anxiety  regarding  conservation  into  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day  of  solid  achievement  and  perma¬ 
nent  betterment.” 

That  is  the  way  to  talk,  and  if  Governor  Green 
will  act  along  the  same  line,  something  will  come 
of  it.  That  sort  of  talk  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
lazy  and  perfunctory  statements  about  conservation 
which  most  Eastern  Governors  emit.  Unless  the 
farmers  are  considered  and  fairly  treated  “conser¬ 
vation”  will  mean  desolation. 


Outcome  of  the  Egg-laying  Contests 

I  hope  you  won’t  mind  my  reminiscing  a  bit.  I  want 
to  remind  you  of  the  good  old  days  when  almost  single- 
handed  and  alone  you  stood  up  for  egg  production  and 
the  laying  contest.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
poultry  shows  and  the  poultry  periodicals  were  giving 
us  the  ha-ha  and  explaining  how  soon  the  new  fad 
would  fade.  But  thanks  at  least  partly  to  you  and 
your  publication  all  the  others,  or  nearly  all,  have  been 
won  to  our  way  of  thinking.  Note  for  example  the 
attached  special  form  for  rushing  a  report  to  one  of  the 
poultry  papers.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  of  course  is 
to  congratulate  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  having 
had  vision  enough  to  see  this  thing  15  years  ago  instead 
of  now.  WM.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 

N.-Y. — We  well  remember  those  old  days  when 
•  the  egg-laying  contests  were  under  fire.  Almost 
all  of  the  poultry  experts  were  making  fun  of  these 
contests,  or  condemning  them  savagely.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  the  comb  and  tail  feathers  of  the  bird 
were  most  important.  We  thought  that  the  laying 
qualities  of  a  hen  could  be  improved  through  hered¬ 
ity — that  is  handing  the  ability  and  inclination  to 
lay  down  through  her  parents.  If  that  were  so  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  was  to  know  by  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  how  many  eggs  a  hen  would 
really  lay.  The  public  contest,  honestly  conducted, 
seemed  the  fairest  way  to  find  out.  That  is  why  we 
held  on  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  The  outcome 
of  those  contests  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  poultry  industry.  Now  we  are  standing,  almost 
alone,  for  another  proposition.  We  believe  that 


there  are  broad  differences  in  the  quality  of  eggs 
much  as  there  are  in  the  quality  of  milk  from  cows 
of  different  breeds.  There  are  evidently  such  dif¬ 
ferences  due  to  feeding,  but  we  believe  that  breed 
also  plays  a  part  in  this,  as  it  clearly  does  in 
shape  and  color  of  the  egg.  Some  of  the  experts  say 
this  is  nonsense,  though  they  have  no  actual  facts. 
We  shall  stick  to  our  belief  until  the  chemists,  after 
long  study,  prove  that  we  are  wrong.  What  an  in¬ 
fluence  it  will  have  upon  the  poultry  business  if  we 
chance  to  be  right! 


West  Canada  Co-operative  Poultry 
Producers  Organize 

So  many  people  are  asking  how  the  Saskatchewan 
Egg  and  Poultry  Pool  came  into  existence.  It  was  born 
of  necessity.  The  urgent  need  for  a  better  marketing 
service  in  Saskatchewan  has  long  been  the  study  of  the 
women  in  our  farmers’  organization. 

For  five  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  this  co-oper¬ 
ative  poultry  pool  educational  work  had  been  carried  on 
through  a  Marketing  Convener  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers’  Association.  This  is  the  farm  organi¬ 
zation  referred  to  above.  This  convener’s  work  was  to 
compile  information  regarding  markets,  especially  the 
product  that  was  most  in  demand,  and  to  make  full 
reports  at  the  annual  conventions,  to  send  through  the 
year  circulars  out  to  the  rural  clubs  giving  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  eggs  it  was  best  to  ship  and  the  kind 
to  keep  at  home;  also  the  best  kind  of  poultry  to  ship 
and  the  best  kind  to  keep  for  Saskatchewan ;  send  out 
bulletins  on  killing,  plucking,  etc.  This  committee  also 
helped  to  secure  government  grading  on  eggs,  so  that 
when  a  better  marketing  organization  should  be  evolved 
there  would  be  a  standardized  product  to  market. 

This  educational  work  prepared  the  way,  and  helped 
form  public  opinion  so  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  a 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  farmers’  convention 
that  an  egg  and  poultry  pool  be  formed.  This  was  in 
January,  1925.  The  resolution  passed  unanimously,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  executive  of  that  body  to  bring  the 
new  organization  into  being.  This  executive  appointed 
a  provisional  board,  and  this  board  went  to  work  and 
drew  up  a  five-year  contract  with  a  given  objective,  and 
then  set  out  to  organize  the  Province. 

September,  the  date  given  in  the  contract  for  closing 
the  drive,  was  found  to  be  short  of  the  objective  set. 
Permission  was  given  to  contract  signers  to  withdraw 
and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  did  not 
withdraw  wished  to  stay  with  the  pool.  A  few  did 
withdraw,  but  most  of  our  people  stuck.  It  was  Jan¬ 
uary,  1926,  before  a  sufficient  number  had  signed  up  to 
make  it  practical  to  go  ahead.  The  elections  for  the 
permanent  board  were  canned  on  when  the  contracts 
totalled  4,800.  By  the  time  the  elections  were  over 
they  had  risen  to  5,500. 

The  Province  was  divided  into  six  districts,  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  again  into  six.  A  delegate  was 
elected  for  each  sub-district,  making  36  in  all.  As  the 
majority  of  contract  signers  are  women  most  of  the 
delegates  are  women ;  in  fact,  there  are  only  nine  men 
out  of  the  36  delegates.  These  delegates  met  and 
elected  in  their  separate  districts  a  director.  These  in 
turn  elected  their  officers,  as  follows :  President,  Mrs. 
John  Holmes;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  I.  Bowen,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  White,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cameron,  Mrs.  N.  Morrison, 
J.  C.  Rabourn. 

At  this  time  the  season  was  well  advanced  and  eggs, 
owing  to  the  very  mild  weather,  were  already  beginning 
to  come  in.  The  board’s  task  was  no  easy  one.  A 
manager  had  to  be  engaged  and  the  office  organized  so 
that  we  could  open  our  pool  at  an  early  date.  A  man¬ 
ager  was  secured  and  took  office  on  March  13,  and 
March  29  was  set  for  the  opening  day  of  the  pool,  and 
eggs  were  rolling  in  so  fast  that  we  were  nearly 
swamped.  By  this  time  the  contracts  had  reached 
12,000,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  approximately 
18,000. 

During  the  season  89  carloads  of  eggs  were  marketed, 
or  1,147,360  dozen.  We  have  also  marketed  32  carloads 
(Canadian)  of  live  poultry,  17  of  which  were  culled 
hens  and  15  were  springs  and  fowl.  We  are  now  busy 
with  our  dressed  pool  of  turkeys  and  chicken.  To  date 
we  have  sold  17  carloads,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further 
four  or  five. 

Initial  payment  is  made  on  all  produce  sold  and  after 
expenses  are  deducted  as  well  as  a  3%  reserve,  any 
moneys  remaining  are  returned  to  the  producer.  The 
amount  of  business  handled  by  the  organization  this 
year  will  be  well  over  $500,000. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  the  pool  a  success? 
It  is  a  little  early  to  state  yet.  On  eggs  we  will  not  do 
as  well  as  we  would  have  liked  owing  to  the  system 
under  which  we  operated.  We  tried  to  give  each  pro¬ 
ducer  his  or  her  individual  grading.  While  this  has 
undoubtedly  improved  the  quality  in  Saskatchewan  it 
cost  far  too  much  to  operate  this  way.  The  board  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  this  service  on  small  shipments,  and 
no  individual  grading  will  be  given  on  lots  of 
less  than  12  dozen.  The  storekeepers  in  Saskatchewan 
will  act  as  agents  for  the  small  producers  next  year, 
and  on  all  these  small  shipments  an  average  price  will 
be  paid.  We  feel  that  this  may  be  an  incentive  for  the 
small  producers  who  are  only  shipping  three-dozen  lots 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  flocks  until  they  can  ship 
at  least  12  dozen  in  one  shipment. 

The  dressed  pool  is  a  decided  success,  and  our  pro¬ 
ducers  are  going  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  final 
returns. 

There  still  remains  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  educational  work  and  the  marketing  are  both  being 
done  at  the  same  time.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
helping  us  with  the  educational  end,  and  has  given  us 
very  valuable  assistance.  We  are  building  up  the  pool 
spirit,  which  we  are  trying  to  convince  our  pool  mem¬ 
bers  will  mean  more  to  them  than  mere  dollars  and 
cents.  We  are  also  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
flocks  in  the  Province.  Statistics  show  that  Saskatche¬ 
wan’s  average  flock  numbers  50  hens  per  farm,  that  the 
average  hen  lays  60  eggs  per  year,  that  35  to  40  percent 
of  our  hens  are  star  boarders  or  non-producers.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  increase  our  flocks.  Our  present  slogan 
is,  “At  least  100  hens  on  every  farm  and  100  eggs  from 
every  hen.”  When  this  is  reached  we  will  again  raise 
our  standard.  We  wish  our  Saskatchewan  pool  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  the  last  word  in  quality.  We  are  only  a 
young  Province  and  have  merely  scratched  the  surface 
insofar  as  production  is  concerned.  Our  possibilities 
are  great.  We  believe  that  over  a  period  of  five  years 
we  can  return  to  our  producers  more  than  they  can 
obtain  outside  the  pool.  Our  vision  of  the  future  is  a 


Province  of  satisfied  people  marketing  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  to  satisfied  customers. 

This  pool  is  a  new  venture  for  women,  and  while  we 
have  not  had  commercial  experience  we  are  learning  and 
most  of  the  women  are  nobly  rising  to  the  occasion.  My 
personal  connection  with  this  movement  is  that  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  marketing  convener  referred  to,  and  the 
directors  selected  me  to  be  their  first  president,  an 
honor  which  all  my  life  I  shall  be  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  accept.  bertha  holmes. 


Chain  Store  Sales 

I  understand  the  A.  &  P.  Stores,  (there  are  1700  of 
them)  went  to  Michigan  and  offered  the  farmers  about 
i  ctn\s  a  bu^el  for  theil*  Potatoes.  This  the  farmers 
laughed  at.  They  went  to  Maine,  bought  potatoes  for 
this  figure  or  less,  shipped  them  to  Michigan,  sold  them 
fno-a+nr0llt  °+  cents,  then  the  Michigan  farmers,  see¬ 
ing  these  potatoes  featured  in  the  stores  and  in  their 
advertising,  were  forced  to  sell  their  crop  accordingly. 


_  w.  j. 

^  I  HIS  piesents  another  side  of  competition  which 

J.  we  have  already  noticed.  The  chain  stores  have 


now  come  to  be  a  mighty  influence  in  trade  and  they 
are  growing  stronger.  We  find  stocks  of  more  than 
30  of  them  quoted  in  the  financial  papers.  Farmers 
and  fruit  growers  may  in  time  be  forced  to  imitate 
this  system  of  retail  selling.  A  chain  of  stores  for 
selling  fruit  along  the  main  street  of  the  larger 
cities,  controlled  by  strong  farm  organizations,  may 
be  the  way  out  of  our  business  troubles. 


Question  of  Taxation 

Our  collector  says  taxpayers  have  35  days  to  pay, 
and  after  that  time  he  can  levy  and  sell.  h  m 

New  York.  ' 

Section  71  of  the  Tax  Law  provides  that  after  the 
collector  lias  sat  tor  30  days  after  giving  the  required 
notices  he  shall  call  at  least  once  on  anyone  who  has 
not  paid  and  demand  payment.  Thereafter  in  the  case 
of  anyone  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  he  shall 
levy  on  any  personal  property  in  the  county  belonging 
to  or  m  the  possession  of  the  person  who  has  not  paid 
and  cause  it  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  the  collector  the  power  to  make  the  levy  at 

nof  made  a^er  *be  exP^ra^on  of  30  days  if  payment  is 

.  "^•s  a  emitter  of  fact,  in  actual  practice  more  time  is 
given.  Such  sales  make  for  bad  feeling  and  are  usually 

™iweSSaiiy‘  /Ihe  jaw  governing  the  length  of  time  the 
collector  has  to  make  the  collections  is  interesting.  He 
either  is  m  an  awful  hurry  or  he  has  time  to  burn.  If 
the  warrant  authorizing  him  to  make  the  collection  is 
signed  before  the  15th  day  of  December  he  must  settle 
with  the  county  treasurer  on  or  before  the  first  of 
February  If,  by  resolution  of  the  board,  the  warrant 
is  signed  after  that  date  he  need  not  settle  before  May  1 
In  the  first  case,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  collec¬ 
tor  is  more  apt  to  levy  quickly  than  in  the  latter 
because  he  only  has  two  weeks  after  his  30  days  are  up, 
and  six  days  of  that  time  are  necessarily  spent  in  wait¬ 
ing  after  publishing  the  notices  of  the  sale. 

It  is  true  that  the  time  for  collection  can  be  extended 
by  the  county  treasurer,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
money  being  collected  is  usually  due  for  past  services 
ot  one  sort  or  another  and  prompt  collection  is  desired. 

J.  P.  L. 

Hard  Times  in  Texas 

Well,  as  you  are  aware,  cotton  has  badly  slumped  in 
value,  meaning  bankruptcy  for  many  in  these  parts, 

iooi'e  m?  had.  practital]y  a  total  crop  failure  last  year! 
1,)25.  .  There  is  one  thing  that  I  cannot  understand,  and 
that  is,  that  while  we  are  in  a  cotton  country,  there 
are  now  more  silk  hosiery,  dresses  and  even  underwear 
used  on  the  part  of  our  people,  than  ever  known  before. 
Even  people,  hardly  able  to  afford  enough  cotton  goods 
aie  buying  silks  and  very  often  on  the  installment  plan. 

.  L°uld  such  a  thing  as  this  have  happened  years  ago 
in  these  Southern  States?  Cars,  gasoline,  cigarettes  and 
silks  galore  on  the  part  of  the  young  folks  bode  no  good 
in  these  times. 

Cotton  is  selling  for  just  about  half  of  what  it  cost 
to  produce ;  ou  top  of  this  such  wholesale  extravagance! 
Ot  course  many  will  lose  cars,  as  well  as  their  homes 
not  yet  paid  for,  which  is  really  the  worst  part  of  it. 
We  have  now  in  Texas  over  60  percent  tenants  on  the 
farms,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  perhaps  75  percent  in 
the  next  few  years.  While  I  have  but  little  cotton  on 
my  place,  yet  I  am  hit  as  well  as  others,  since  I  cannot 
sell  what  I  have  when  people  have  not  the  money. 

Texas-  J.  W.  S. 


“Car-door”  Sales  of  Fruit 

You  refer  to  car-door  sales  of  fruit  in  a  recent  issue, 
and  suggest  that  fruit  growers  might  try  it  in  the 
South.  Many  eastern  growers  have  sold  this  way  in 
the  South  for  years,  but  it  was  gettinr  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  because  many  towns,  at  the  direction  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  charged  a  heavy  license  fee,  in  some  cases  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.  This  was  mostly  in  sections  where 
no  apples  were  grown,  and  the  effect  was  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  people  to  get  apples  except  at  prohibi¬ 
tive  prices.  This  ye.  I  understand  that  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  issued  orders  prohibiting  any  car-door  sales, 
presumably  to  stop  delay  in  the  use  of  cars.  The  farmer 
gets  it  “in  the  neck,”  as  usual,  and  the  retailer  further 
extends  his  custom  of  decreasing  the  consumption  of 
apples. 

Thousands  of  people  in  cities  and  towns  scarcely  ever 
get  a  good  apple,  yet  thousands  of  barrels  of  good  ap¬ 
ples  rotted  in  Virginia  orchards  this  year  because  we 
could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  pay  to  pick  and  pack 
them  and  haul  them  to  the  railroad.  Virginia  grower. 


THIS  is  another  instance  of  the  dog-in-the-manger 
attitude  by  the  “business  interests”  toward  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  true  that  this  license  tax  is  often  made 
prohibitive  so  as  to  protect  the.retail  merchant  who 
will  not  sell  apples  at  anything  like  a  fair  price 
while,  as  in  the  cases  here  mentioned,  the  railroads 
will  not  help. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Shadow 

Shapeless  and  grim. 

A  shadow  dim 
O’erliung  the  ways 
And  darkened  all  my  days. 

And  all  who  saw, 

With  bated  breath. 

Said,  “It  is  death.” 

And  I,  in  weakness, 

Slipping  toward  the  Night, 

In  sore  affright 
Looked  up.  And  lo — 

No  Spectre  grim, 

But  just  a  dim, 

Sweet  face, 

A  sweet,  high  Mother-face, 

Alight  with  tenderness  and  grace. 

“Thou  art  no  Death  !”  I  cried — 

For  life’s  supremest  fantasy 

Had  never  thus  envisaged  Death  to  me — 

“Thou  art  not  Death,  the  End !” 

In  accents  winning, 

Came  the  answer  back — “Friend, 

There  is  no  Death ! 

I  am  the  Beginning, 

Not  the  End!” 

- JOHN  OxENHAM. 

* 

A  correspondent  asks  how  to  remove 
iodine  stains  from  congoleum.  The  best 
way  is  to  remove  while  fresh ;  repeated 
applications  of  starch  paste  are  usually 
quite  effective.  Sponging  with  dilute  am¬ 
monia  is  another  method,  but  this  is  not 
good  for  the  surface  of  linoleum  or  simi¬ 
lar  materials,  and  if  used  should  be 
quickly  wiped  off.  Other  methods  are  to 
sponge  with  alcohol,  or  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  one  ounce  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  or  to  rub  with  a  soft  cloth  moist¬ 
ened  with  camphor.  It  would  be  wise  to 
try  the  starch,  boiled  as  for  laundry  use, 
and  quite  thick,  covering  the  stain  with 
it,  and  then  rubbing  off.  The  stain  of 
iodine  may  be  taken  out  of  washable  fab¬ 
rics  by  immersing  in  starch  and  then 
boiling;  the  stain  first  turns  blue,  and 
then  disappears.  For  this  reason  it  would 
seem  that  starch  should  cleanse  the  con¬ 
goleum,  as  the  stain  must  be  on  the  suf- 
face,  and  this  application  would  not  in¬ 
jure  the  finish  in  any  way. 

* 

Another  inquirer  asks  how  to  make 
English  Banbury  tarts.  The  following  is 
our  family  recipe :  Beat  *4  lb.  of  butter 
until  creamy,  then  mix  with  it  %  lb.  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  fine, 

1  lb.  currants,  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
allspice  to  taste.  Roll  rich  piecrust  very 
thin,  cut  in  squares,  and  put  about  a 
tablespoon  of  the  filling  on  one  half.  Fold 
tb*  other  side  over  it,  moistening  the 
edges ;  pinch  firmly  together,  so  it  is 
somewhat  oval.  Flatten  the  seam  with 
your  hand,  and  turn  the  other  side  up. 
Brush  over  top  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
then  sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  recipe  is 
found  in  an  old  English  cook  book  called 
“Enquire  Within.”  One  American  cook 
book  gives  an'  entirely  different  recipe,  a 
little  tart  filled  with  gooseberry  jam  and 
fried  in  deep  fat,  like  a  New  England 
fried  pie,  but  this  is  not  the  real  recipe. 

* 

During  the  Winter  season  of  coughs 
and  colds  one  often  finds  annoying  stains 
from  “Vaseline”  on  clothing  or  bedding. 
Ordinary  washing  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
remove  these  stains  and  they  are  persist¬ 
ent.  However,  the  stain  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  with  turpentine.  Fresh  stains 
may  be  sponged  with  the  turpentine,  but 
old  stains  may  need  soaking  in  it.  This 
will  even  remove  old  stains  that  have 
been  washed  and  ironed,  which  must  be 
entirely  immersed  in  the  turpentine. 


it  all  brown,  then  I  put  all  in  skillet,  add 
the  boiling  water  and  cook  accordingly. 
My  husband  says  this  is  the  best  he  ever 
did  eat. 

Preparing  woodchuck,  get  a  young  one, 
and  after  it  is  cleaned,  be  sure  to  get 
every  hair  off  and  every  speck  of  fat. 
Cut  in  desired  pieces,  wash  well,  lay  in 
pan  and  cover  with,  cold  water,  with  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  baking  soda,  or  sale- 
ratus  and  plenty  of  salt.  Let  stand  all 
night.  In  morning  .wash  clean  in  clear 
water,  /and  put  on  to  boil  in  cold  water. 
When  it  comes  to  the  boiling  point  take 
off  fire  at  once  and  wash  in  clear  warm 
water  again.  Then  put  on  in  cold  water 
with  salt  to  taste  and  let  boil  until  tender. 
Take  jneat  out,  let  water  drain  off,  and 
have  skillet  with  butter  and  lard  good 
and  hot.  Roll  meat  in  flour  and  sprinkle 
with  a  little  pepper.  Fry  a  light  brown 
on  each  side  and  it  is  ready  to  eat. 

MRS.  B.  J.  G. 


A  Pressing  Hint 

With  so  many  tasks  waiting  for  one 
pair  of  hands  to  do,  my  ironing  basket 
had  a  habit  of  piling  up  to  overflowing 
before  I  could  attend  to  it.  I  placed  an 
old  square  stand  in  a  convenient  corner 
and  fastened  a  white  cover  over  it.  When 


Fried  Rabbit;  Woodchuck 

After  rabbit  is  cleaned  and  washed 
well,  cut  in  desired  pieces.  Salt  and 
pepper  it  to  taste,  and  roll  it  well  in 
flour.  I  have  a  deep  iron  skillet  and  I 
use  half  butter  and  lard,  a  big  tablespoon 
of  each,  and  have  it  hot.  Then  lay  rab¬ 
bit  in  fat,  and  sprinkle  more  flour  over 
it,  about  another  tablespoonful.  Brown 
it  on  both  sides,  then  pour  in  boiling 
water,  as  much  as  you  can  or  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  cook  slowly  until 
tender.  If  water  boils  out  before  the 
meat  is  tender  enough,  add  more  boiling 
water.  When  rabbit  is  done  take  out ; 
if  there  is  not  enough  gravy  add  more 
bodling  water,  and  thicken  with  a  little 
flour,  thinned  in  cold  water.  When  I 
have  more  than  one  skillet  of  meat  I  j-ry 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


435 


435.  A  Youthful 
Mode.  Cut  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
in.  size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


498.  —  One-piece 

Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds-  of 
40-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  8%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


415.  Girls’  Princess 
Slip.  Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  32  or  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 

Large  Pattern 


231.  Girls’  One- 

piece  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  The  8- 
year  size  requires 
1%  yds.  of  82  or 
40-in.  material  with 
y2  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1%  yds. 
of  ruffling.  Ten 
cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents 


taking  the  clothes  from  the  line  I  folded 
all  the  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  under¬ 
wear,  handkerchiefs,  sometimes  even 
aprons  and  overalls,  and  placed  in  even 
piles  on  the  stand.  I  found  a  smooth 
board  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  pile  and 
placed  a  heavy  weight  on  it.  The  next 
clay  the  things  were  neatly  pressed.  I 
hung  them  on  the  rack  to  dry  thoroughly 
and  put  them  away,  and  half  of  my  iron¬ 
ing  was  taken  care  of,  leaving  me  with 
time  for  other  tasks.  E.  J.  s. 


When  Tracing  Designs 

To  trace  intricate  embroidery  designs 
satisfactorily  was  a  very  vexing  problem 
to  me  until  I  learned  this  way :  I  make 
a  very  thick  starch,  in  which  I  dip  the 
linen  and  wring  out  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
While  still  damp  I  iron  the  linen  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  I  now  place  the  design  on 
this  stiff  linen  and  trace  with  a  tracing 
wheel.  The  holes  pierced  in  stiff  linen 
will  not  come  out.  J.  W.  K. 


n 

SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 


DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetlcacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Agoodold7riend 

Remember  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  Grandma 
pinned  around  your  neck  when 
you  had  a  cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  worked,  but  my  how  it  burned 
end  blisteredl 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  and  does 
its  work  more  gently.  Rubbed  over 
the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates  the 
skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that  brings 
relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  and  use  at 
the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jars  &  Tubes 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  Winter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

’  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  tho  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CaVe  V3*>  V2 

Wj  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


r,  New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
I  Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen- 
alsational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

f  Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 

- _ _  heating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 

((  terms.  24  hour  shipments. 

|!  80  day  free  trial.  860  day  test. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 


Just  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot- 

_ _  ties  cost  only  35  cents  at 

drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 

Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
-  wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorb,  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool.  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t  >  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitnngs. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works.302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

SI  .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


$37.75  UP 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&lama.zfie< 

EfflJZllt  Direct  to  You’’ 


Retain  the  Charm 
Of  Girlhood 
>A  Clear  Sweet  Skin 

Cuticura 

Will  Help  You 

Use  Cuticura  Soap  Every  Day 


glllllllillll 
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1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  52 
25  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  55 

2  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  52 

25  For  sale  by  “ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

E  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

Ummm  |  — 

Eimiimiimmiiiimmiiiimiiimiiimiii? 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Gained  by  Experience 

I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  known  that 
children’s  clothes  which  are  made  of  cor¬ 
duroy  are  as  easily  laundered  as  any 
other  goods?  I  did  not  know  this  my¬ 
self  until  I  stumbled  onto  it  in  sheer 
desperation.  A  few  years  ago  my  young 
daughter  had  a  brown  corduroy  dress 
which  gradually  came  to  the  point  of 
needing  cleaning.  I  tried  several  meth¬ 
ods  before  I  dared  put  it  into  a  tub ;  then 
I  decided  to  scrub  it  anyway,  and  if  it 
was  ruined,  I  was  no  worse  off  than  I 
would  be  with  a  dress  too  soiled  to  wear. 
So  into  a  tub  of  suds  I  tossed  it,  gave 
it  the  same  scrubbing  I  would  a  cham- 
bray,  rinsed  well  and  hung  it  up  on  a 
coat  hanger.  When  absolutely  dry  I  gave 
it  a  good  brushing  with  a  stiff  brush 
while  it  still  remained  on  the  hanger.  The 
dress  was  as  good  as  new  after  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  subjected  to  it  many 
times  since. 

IIow  many  know  that  a  scorch  made 
on  any  piece  of  white  goods  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  simply  wetting  a  cloth  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  laying  it  over  the 
scorched  place  and  ironing  till  dry?  If 
first  application  is  not  sufficient,  repeat. 

Another  “help”  that  has  proved  useful 
to  me  is  the  knowledge  that  a  cloth 
moistened  with  camphor  will  easily  re¬ 
move  the  white  stains  on  varnished  fur¬ 
niture  caused  by  dampness.  I  have  been 
told  that  clear  alcohol  is  just  as  effective 
but  I  have  never  used  that— though  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  alcohol  in  the  cam- 


No.  I.  Ingredients,  3  lbs.  of  lean  beef, 
%  lb.  suet,  one  gallon  tart  apples, 
chopped  fine  before  measuring,  one  quart 
sweet  cider,  2  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  each  of 
raisins  and  currants,  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon,  one  tablespoon  salt,  nutmeg, 
allspice  and  cinnamon  to  suit  taste.  Boil 
beef  until  tender  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Pare  and  chop  apples ;  when  meat  is 
cold,  cut  with  apples,  add  raisins  and 
currants  and  put  all  through  food  chop¬ 
per  together.  Add  sugar  and  flavoring 
and  put  all  in  granite  cooking  pan,  adding 
cider  and  lemon  juice,  also  grated  ind. 
Bring  slowl*  to  a  boil  and  cook  at  a 
simmering  heat  until  fruit  is  tender,  about 
>one  hour,  stirring  frequently.  When  done, 
pack  into  pint  jars  and  seal  while  still 
hot.  Can  also  be  packed  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  and  covered  with  oiled  paper. 


mm? 
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pHERE  is  one  flour  so  perfectly  milled 
that  it  is  ideal  for  either  delicious 
pastries  or  wonderful  loaves — Pillsbury’s 
Best,  soft  and  fine  in  texture,  uniformly 
rich,  a  standard  of  highest  quality  for 


fifty  years. 

Our  free  booklet  “100  Foods  From  4 
Basic  Recipes”  shows  an  easy  and 
economical  way  to  make  a  greater 
variety  of  delightful  foods.  Write  today. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


or  white  cambric,  after  which  white 
dotted  muslin  or  any  desired  white  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  daintily  gathered  on.  The 
outside  coverings  may  either  hang  nearly 
to  the  floor  or  only  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  Baby  can  sleep  as  comfortably 
in  a  bassinet  like  this  as  she  could  in  a 
$50  one.  Another  item  of  interest  is  that 
when  the  babies  have  all  outgrown  the 
bassinet,  the  trimmings  may  be  taken  off 
and  then  you  have  an  admirable  clothes 
basket  o_f  a  very  convenient  height.  It 
is  especially  helpful  when  hanging  out 
the  laundry,  as  it  eliminates  the  bending 
of  the  body,  when  it  already  is  so  tired 
from  a  large  washing. 

And  while  speaking  of  doing  our  own 
laundry  in  the  country  where  electric 
washers  cannot  be  used,  a  large  wooden 
box  of  a  more  convenient  height  than  any 
wash  bench  that  I  have  ever  seen  has 
saved  me  many  and  many  a  backache. 
One  of  these  boxes  can  be  obtained  at  any 
dry  goods  store  for  a  few  cents  and  will 
'be  found  almost  indispensable  to  the 
women  who  suffer  from  an  aching  back 
after  strenuous  labor.  I  do  not  care  for 
hand  power  washers,  as  they  tire  me 
more  than  “scrubbing.” 

Here  is  a  ^lielp”  for  the  young  cook. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  a 
successful  meringue,  one  that  would  not 
fall  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven,  and 
all  because  the  recipes  said,  “Brown  in 
hot  oven  five  minutes.”  To  make  a  per¬ 
fect  meringue  it  should  remain  in  a  me¬ 
dium  oven  15  or  20  minutes.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  so  many 
recipes  call  for  a  five-minute  browning 
when  it  never  can  make  a  thick,  light 
meringue. 

For  the  busy  mother  of  a  family,  who 
does  all  her  own  sewing  and  doesn’t  live 
near  town  where  she  can  buy  supplies 
every  day,  here  is  a  suggestion  that  I 
think  is  a  great  help.  Buy  a  few  simple 
embroidery  design  packages,  to  be  stamped 
on  with  a  hot  flat  iron,  those  envelopes 
containing  a  large  number  of  small  de¬ 
signs  being  the  most  useful,  costing 
around  25c,  and  several  skeins  each  of  j 
embroidery  cotton  in  colors  most  pre¬ 
ferred,  of  which  three  skeins  of  six- 
strand  cost  only  10  cents.  In  this  way 
you’ll  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  trim  young  daughter’s  dress  with,  for 
an  embroidered  flower,  butterfly,  wreath 
or  conventional  design  makes  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  trimming,  and  by  using  the  sim¬ 
pler  stitches,  is  quickly  done.  I  very 
often  run  a  row  or  two  of  contrastin'' 
colors,  in  darning  stitch  around  the  neck 
and  sleeves,  and  sometimes  the  hem,  in¬ 
stead  of  stitching.  b  w  a 


Best  Flour 

One  of  thejamily 


So  MANY  mustards  have  a 
harsh,  biting  tang.  In  Gulden’s 
the  choicest,  sun-ripened  mus¬ 
tard  seeds  are  tempered  by  a 
blending  of  rare,  delicate  spices 
from  the  Far  East.  It’s  delight¬ 
fully  smooth  and  mellow.  Buy 
a  bottle — you  will  enjoy  its 


more  delicious  appetizing  fl  avor ! 
Send  io  cents  for  a-oz  sample 
bottle  and  book,  “Seasoning  Se¬ 
crets’’  with  53  new  recipes.  Or 
send  for  free  book  only.  Charles 
Gulden, Inc., Dept. 

E-9,  52  Elizabeth  L  ~  '1 

St.,  New  York.  It  ? 


GULDEN'S 

MUSTARD 


better- 
taste  it 
and  see 


HIGHEST  FOR  A  O  O 

prices  OLD  DAUo 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
50cts.post  paid, stamps  or  coin; 3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  GO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Potato  Puff 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
J^OTEs  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
mi]  bLfa,I,ou?i  Rad,°  Corporation,  one  of  America’s 
''i  flSl  oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
MvJHifiKirr' 1  ■■■!'. successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near- 
y .  .by  uscrs  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  sets  cost- 

,ng  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

®SS8f88L  BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

Solid  ^f'n“  Bp  report  Miraco  Radios  eet  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 
28  in.  o'  <fab*  5nd  loS.d  ?nd  clear  on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 

*L°  in.  Seine  hare  heard  Europe,  b.  America.  Don  t  confuse  Miraco  with  smallcheaD  seta 

Lon*  SELECTIVE.  CLEAREST  TONED ‘„d^MOST 

_ _  ru  WU.KF  UL  Dloi  ANC/Cj-GbjTTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  Beta,  don't  buy  it 

Every  Miraco  cornea  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed* 

Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  ‘/a! 
p°r.cSeAsLE/|  ISEND  NO  MONEY!  ,u*~s75 

to  user-agents  1 1  is*  A  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  >1  Q  — 

who  show  theE  j|V  A  »  AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (not  illua.)  ia  marvel-  ®W  W 
•et.to  friends  r§"****  ous  valuo  in  a  big  Guaranteed  5-tube,  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

°wpi*TPiSy  a  ^A^rcORf^A^6NTPioneer.Builder^or Setr* 

.  WRITE!/  If  a  555 -G  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

■  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZHin 
BlsTd^lTbeautlfullT  f  SPECIAL  OSTWSB.  tortumiaj  of  users,  ate. 
match  cabinets; Con-  I 
Inbles;  features  [too  ■  NAME: 
i]  of  high-priced  sets.  I 
>w  •Dnltune"  Pric.  |  ADDRHSSl 


One  pint  hot  mashed  potato  put 
through  ncer,  y2  cup  hot  milk,  in  in 
which  dissolve  three  tablespoons  butter 
one  teaspoon  salt  or  celery  salt,  one 
chopped  pimento.  Beat  with  a  wire 
whisk,  pile  on  a  buttered  dish  and  brush 
With  yolk  of  egg  or  heavy  cream.  Bake 
a  light  brown  quickly  and  serve.  Potato 
may  be  pressed  into  a  round  loaf,  then 
baIied-  MRS.  MAURER. 

Pear  Duff 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  “pear  duff”  that  we 
consider  excellent  in  our  family.  Run 
one  gallon  of  pears,  peeled  and  cored, 
through  food  chopper.  Add  the  juice  of 
two  oranges  and  one-half  gallon  of  sugar. 
Bake  in  oven  until  thick  like  marmalade. 

MRS.  L.  K. 


Miraco 

RADIO 
GETSEM 
FAR  8c 
^CLEARj 
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Wonder  Healing  Compound 


Soothing 
Healing  Ointment 
_  That  Works  Like  Magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  ot 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Coronab  sold  by  nearly 

from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1 .25, 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we  11  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.#  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


FOR  MAN 
BEAST 


/ 
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BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


TRADE-MARK 

REGISTERED 


COST 


Feed  B-B  CBULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Feeds  and  make 
your  cows  and  chickens  produce 
more.  Ask  for  samples  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo, 


PRODUCE  MORE 


t%e  Two  Standards  of  Perfection 

'  ■■  1  A»«r 

Gel  the  BEST  in  Silos ! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana 


5 


AFTER  Free  Trial  $ 

then  8  months  to  pay 
for  this  complete 

Milker. 


Gas  engine  -  electric  -  or  hand  powen 

Pay  ub  nothing  on  this  new  type  portable  I 
milker  until  AFTER  thorough  trial  on  \ 

YOUR  OWN  COWS— then  8  months  to  pay.  T- 
A  special  DIRECT  from  factory  offer  good 
yet  nave  no  salesman  or  agent.  A  wonderful  milker,  bo  simple  I 
No  pipe-lines,  no  pulsatora,  no  pails,  no  valves,  no  complex  teat 
cups.  So  easy  to  clean.  No  installation.  Just  wheel  it  m  and 
start  milking.  The  dairyman’s  problem  is  now  solved  !  Pry  it 
on  Free  Trial ;  then  you'll  know.  Write  for  Catalog  NOW. 
r  Burton -Page  Company,  400  North 

Vd.td.l0S  JrrOOi  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.885lChicago 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10 ; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Ego  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 :  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  eards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  888  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


year 

to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  a  t  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month-' 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bain  bridge,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  1 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  nlled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems,  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Why  I  Like  the  Milking 
Shorthorns 

I  like  the  milking  Shorthorns  because 
they  give  a  good  amount  of  milk  with  a 
test  about  4  per  cent,  and  because  they 
are  ready  for  the  butcher  at  a  good  price 
when  not  wanted  any  longer  as  dairy 
cows.  The  year  I  was  in  the  cow-testing 
association  my  herd  was  about  average 
with  the  others.  There  were  some  with 
a  higher  average,  but  there  were  as  many 
below  as  above.  My  average  that  year 
per  cow  was  7,663  lbs.  of  milk  testing 
3.8  per  cent.  At  that  time  I  had  several 
cows  of  another  breed  in  my  herd.  I 
now  have  milking  Shorthorns  only.  My 
test  for  the  last  two  months  has  been  4.1 
per  cent. 

The  milking  Shorthorns  are  easy  keep¬ 
ers  and  can  be  turned  off  for  beef  without 
extra  feeding.  Just  recently  I  sold  t-wo 
cows  to  the  butcher  for  $85  and  $S0 
each.  These  cows  went  right  from  the 
dairy  without  fattening. 

One  of  my  best  cows,  Lady  Oxford,  gave 
7,637  lbs.  of  milk  and  313.6  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat  as  a  two-year-old.  This  last  year 
she  gave  11,662  lbs.  of  milk  in  12  months. 

My  herd  bull,  General  Roan  Clay, 
shown  in  the  picture  on  page  107  was 
sired  by  Glenside  Roan  Clay,  owned  by 
E.  E.  Lafler  &  Son  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Five  of  Glenside  Roan  Clay’s  daughters 
sold  at  auction  in  1921  for  for  $5,200. 
This  bull  tvas  called  the  largest  bull  in 
the  world.  Plis  weight  was  3,305  lbs. 
My  bull  at  four  years  of  age  weighs  2,- 
800  lbs.  Missie  Clay  220602,  the  dam  of 
my  bull,  has  a  record  of  nearly  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  Her  daughter  Roan  Clay  gave 
12,316  lbs.  of  milk  and  472  lbs.  of  fat 
as  a  three-year-old.  She  sold  at  Erie,  Pa. 
for  $1,125. 

The  word  “Clay”  appears  in  many  of 
the  names  of  purebred  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  This  is  because  many  of  them 
trace  back  to  cattle  imported  by  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky.  Samuel  Spencer  of 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  later,  L.  D. 
May  of  Granville  Center,  Pa.,  developed 
this  family  of  milking  Shorthorns.  The 
sire  of  my  bull  came  from  the  May  herd 

A  good  many  people  think  that  the 
Shorthorns,  or  Durhams  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  are  for  beef  only.  They  don’t 
realize  that  the  breed  was  originated  as 
a  beef  and  milk  combination.  Thomas 
Bates  of  Kirkleviugton,  England,  one  of 
the  first  men  to  improve  the  breed, 
worked  for  both  milk  and  beef.  The 
strain  that  he  developed  is  still  kept  in 
England  for  milk  production.  It  is 
claimed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  for 
the  London  market  is  produced  by  Short¬ 
horn  purebreds  or  grades.  Cattle  of  this 
same  strain  were  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  have  descended. 

Amos  Cruickshank,  of  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land,  developed  what  is  called  the  Scotch 
type.  These  are  bred  mainly  for  beef 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns. 

If  anyone  wants  a  good  rugged  breed 
of  cows  that  will  give  a  good  mess  of 
milk  testing  around  4  per  cent,  and  that 
will  make  high-class  beef  instead  of  can- 
ners  when  they  are  turned  off,  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  milking  Shorthorns. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  feisthamel. 
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Profitable 

(  ;  •  >  . 

Returns 


The  udder  and  teats  are  the 
“final  word”  on  your  dairy 
profits.  Keep  them  healthy, 
pliable,  easy  to  milk,  and 
you  avoid  endless  annoy¬ 
ance  and  definite  loss.  No 
amount  of  care  and  feeding 
can  overcome  the  effects  of 
neglect  of  these  important 
organs. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps* 
cracks  or  bruises  Bag  Balm 
will  effect  a  healing  between 
milkings.  The  wonderful 
soothing,  penetrating  power 
of  this  ointment  restores  in¬ 
jured  tissues  before  you  would 
think  it  possible.  For  all  inflamma¬ 
tion,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow 
Pox,  or  for  any  external  sore  Bag 
Balm  has  no  equal.  It  cannot 
taint  the  milk.  _  Once  used  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  It  has 
scores  of  uses  on  the  farm. 

Bag  Balm,  in  the  big  10-ounce 
package,  60c  at  feed  dealers,  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  druggists.  Will  mail, 
postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Incorporated 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Decline  in  Horse  Population 

Hr.  J.  I.  Falcone  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  says  that  the  horse  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ohio  decreased  383,000  or  more 
than  one-third  from  1910  to  1925.  This, 
he  says,  released  for  other  purposes  1,- 
194,000  acres  of  land  formerly  needed  for 
producing  horse  feed : 

“The  horse  is  a  farm-raised  product, 
the  tractor  is  a  factory-made  product  and 
runs  on  gasoline  rather  than  grain  and 
hay.  While  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  horse  power  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  productivity  of  farm  labor,  it 
is  also  true  that  it  has  decreased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products.  The  decreasing 
number  of  horses  may  be  responsible  in 
no  small  part  for  the  prevailing  low 
prices  of  oats  and  hay. 

Data  collected  on  Ohio  farms  by  the 
Department  of  Rural  Economics  show 
that  farm  horses  consume  an  average  of 
24  bushels  of  corn,  27  bushels  of  oats, 
and  3,850  lbs.  of  hay  per  year.  To  pro- 


"MADE.  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

..  FOR  ORDERS^Swtf  .  .1 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


UimTC  IIC  REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
WKI 1  £  Uj  reduction  for. 

EARLY  ORDERS 

BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
MET  AL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Grain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 

—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  ere 
interested  in  and  write  for 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 

Ross  Cutter  and  Silo  Co. 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  1 
Silo—  Cutter— Brooder  H—  Crib—  Garage 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or5  doz.  $1.00 


TESTIMONIALS 


The  greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  cows  teats. 

E.  Stafford,  R5,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Did  not  have  much  faith  at  first.  Thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  the  remedy. 

J.  C.  Noble,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

FRFF  ^*et  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  sending 
F IV  Li  Li  yOU  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Made 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25  per 
cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  Bhelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  and 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLtX 

Can’t  Be  Beet 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes, 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
.power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Go.  Oipt.20  Springfield.  OhU 
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tluee  this  feed  would  require  about  2.75 
acres  per  horse.  Since  a  horse  in  the  city 
has  no  pasture  and  is  fed  more  grain  it 
would  require  about  3.45  acres  of  the 
feed. 

The  decline  of  253,000  horses  on  the 
farms  and  of  130,000  in  the  cities  of  Ohio 
since  1910  has  meant  a  loss  in  the  market 
for  more  than  a  million  acres  of  farm 
products.” 

Lambing  Time  in  Ohio 

One  lamb  made  its  plan  to  come  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  for  two  weeks  it 
was  our  only  child,  but  it  has  the  com¬ 
pany  now  of  over  150,  and  will  be  able 
to  show  others  due  how  big  it  is.  If  some 
folks  who  think  farm  life  is  drab  would 
see  these  fellows  playing  “follow  master,” 
racing  about  the  stable,  jumping  on  and 
over  their  mothers  lying  in  the  straw, 
they  could  have  another  think.  Again, 
if  they  believe  most  anyone  can  farm, 
they  would  have  a  nice  time  getting  them 
so  they  were  alive  and  in  good  spirits.  A 
farmer  gathers  a  large  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  cannot  be  found  in  books  or 
schools. 

When  speaking  of  playing  we  mean 
about  100  of  them.  The  others  are  in 
wards  with  their  mothers  until  they 
gather  enough  virility  to  hustle  with  the 
bunch,  and  so  the  mother  will  make  no 
mistake  about  her  own  child.  A  ewe  will 
run  through  the  biggest  bunch  of  lambs 
and  locate  her  own  by  scent.  To  see  them 
jump  into  their  creep  and  line  up  at 
their  trough  or  hayracks  is  a  pretty  sight. 
Grain  is  in  the  troughs  always,  and  when 
the  coarse  material  of  the  hay  in  the 
racks  is  pitched  out  into  the  ewes’  racks, 
and  fresh  put  in  theirs,  there  is  some 
dainty  picking  of  leaves  and  fine  stems. 
Thinking  to  treat  them  we  put  nice, 
green,  ground  Alfalfa  in  the  feed  troughs, 
but  it  did  not  suit  them,  because  they 
want  to  pick  the  leaves.  Long  since  we 
had  learned  that  they  want  to  grind  the 
corn  themselves. 

Some  writers  make  a  mystery  of 
ground  feed  with  its  thorough  mixing  and 
exact  proportions,  but  the  way  to  learn 
is  to  ask  the  lambs.  Put  the  stuff  before 
them  and  let  them  choose.  At  one  time  a 
fellow  may  want  a  grain  of  corn,  or  oats 
or  a  flake  of  bran.  Putting  these  in  close 
company,  and  in  exact  proportions  adds 
no  virtue.  They  know  what  they  want 
and  will  take  it.  Seeing  this  nice  ground 
Alfalfa  in  bags,  our  judgment  thought  it 
just  the  thing,  but  theirs  was  perfect,  and 
it  had  to  be  scooped  out  of  the  trough 
because  they  wanted  to  do  their  own 
picking  and  grinding.  Playing,  eating, 
lying  in  the  corners  or  two  deep  where 
the  sun  shines  through  the  windows,  they 
give  object  lessons.  What  tells  them  after 
they  are  in  the  world  but  a  few  days  that 
the  sun’s  rays  are  good  for  health? 

The  big  bunch  have  a  water  trough,  so 
today  after  giving  a  drink  from  the  pails 
to  the  shut-ins,  and  then  a  handful  of 
Soy  bean  leaves,  I  let  the  older  ones  out 
in  the  feed  lot  and  sat  on  a  hay  rack  to 
watch  them.  Such  a  sight  adds  to  a 
man’s  length  of  days.  It  recalled  the 
following  from  the  old  book  named  “Silas 
Warner,”  by  George  Eliot: 

“In  the  old  days  there  were  angels  who 
came  and  took  men  by  the  hand,  and  led 
them  away  from  the  city  of  destruction. 
We  see  no  white-winged  angels  now.  But 
yet  men  are  led  away  from  threatening 
destruction,  a  hand  is  put  into  theirs, 
which  leads  them  forth  gently  towards  a 
calm  and  bright  land  so  that  they  look 
no  more  backward — and  the  hand  is  a 
little  child’s.” 

The  writer  has  grandchildren  with  just 
a  dozen  hands,  and  has  the  lambs,  and 
fearing  some  who  know  him  may  jump  up 
and  say  he  is  no  better  than  he  ought  to 
be,  we  remark  that  they  do  not  know 
what  I  might  have  been. 

Is  there  any  other  farm  occupation  that 
can  give  pleasure  and  develop  good  char¬ 
acter  equal  to  work  with  gentle,  depend¬ 
ent  animals?  Young  readers  should  study 
the  question,  and  their  parents  should 
notice  it.  I  told  my  boy  if  he  would  stay, 

I  would  help  him  make  a  man  of  him¬ 
self,  and  the  first  move  was  a  flock  of 
sheep.  His  big  hands  can  move  anything 
that  is  loose,  but  are  gentle  as  a  woman’s 
and  ’’eady  instantly  with  the  helpless,  in¬ 
firm  or  unfortunate.  In  a  Bible  class  the 
leader  asked,  “Do  you  think  David’s  early 
life  fitted  him  for  a  king?”  and  I  said, 
“Sure.  If  he  had  been  herd  for  a  drove 
of  hogs  like  the  ones  that  rushed  down  to 
the  sea  his  character  would  have  been  dif¬ 


ferent.”  A  woman  member,  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  uncultured  and  slovenly,  spoke 
with  some  warmth,  “My  husband  is  a 
hog  man,”  and  the  laugh  indorsed  my 
statement. 

Letters  come  every  Spring  about  ailing 
and  dying  lambs,  often  when  there  are 
but  a  few.  We  have  no  trouble  of  any 
kind  except  with  a  few  weaker  than  the 
average  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  here  is  the 
secret.  There  is  no  mixed  blood  in  the 
flock  and  they  have  had  what  sheep  de¬ 
serve  from  birth.  Their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  had  the  same,  so  they  have 
hereditary  advantages.  They  are  well 
fed,  so  the  lambs  come  well,  and  the 
mother  has  the  milk  that  influences  ma¬ 
ternal  love.  With  such  there  are  no 
physical  handicaps,  and  they  give  100 
per  cent  of  lambs,  which  is  enough  for 
fine  sheep.  There  are  ways  these  might 
be  kept  that  but  75  ewes  out  of  100  would 
live,  and  they  have  but  50  per  cent  of 
lambs.  Again  they  might  clip  7  lbs.  in¬ 
stead  of  above  12. 

After  happy  lives  and  pleasant  com¬ 
pany  it  is  a  pity  these  half-blood  lambs 
can  stay  with  us  less  than  four  months. 
They  bring  as  much  then  as  if  kept  a 
year,  and  besides  the  proportion  of 
growth  becomes  less  for  the  same  amount 
of  feed  all  the  way  to  maturity.  After 
that  it  only  supports  life.  None  of  these 
ever  get  into  the  breeding  flock.  Here  is 


Nancy  Jane's  Three  Kids 


a  letter  from  a  reader  with  Southdown- 
Delaines  to  have  lambs  from  a  Dorset. 
We  have  seen  men  weighing  feed  in  exact 
proportions  for  such  a  blood  mixture,  but 
such  a  blood  mixture  is  a  damage  near 
or  remote.  Registers  of  sheep  have  para¬ 
gons  of  perfection,  but  mongrel  nonde¬ 
script  are  too  plentiful  and  increasing, 
while  most  of  the  cattle  are  disgraceful 
to  look  at.  It  is  not  essential  to  have 
sheep  registered,  but  they  should  be  free 
from  all  mixtures  and  eligible. 

As  to  the  future.  God  never  made  any 
fiber  as  good  qs  wool  for  stability,  health 
and  comfort.  Civilization  must  have  it, 
and  there  is  not  enough.  There  may  be 
times  when  sleep  will  be  unprofitable,  but 
everything  else  will  be  then.  There  is  a 
small  increase  in  sheep,  but  it  will  take 
a  generation  of  breeding  to  bring  too 
many,  and  if  the  members  of  Congress 
who  are  ready  to  shed  their  life  blood  for 
the  people  prior  to  election  will  stop  sub¬ 
stitutes  counterfeiting  wool,  it  will  take 
longer.  It  will  be  wisdom  for  present 
owners  to  decide  their  ideal  breed  and 
work  towards  it  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
using  none  but  full-blood  rams  and  then 
selecting  for  a  flock.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


A  Family  Dairy  Friend 

Since  we  began  to  discuss  this  matter 
of  the  milk  goat  we  have  heard  from 
many  people  who  have  tried  the  little 
animal  and  become  greatly  impressed 
with  its  value  for  family  dairy  purposes. 
One  of  our  readers  in  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty  has  sent  us  the  picture.  This  shows 
three  kids.  They  are  known  as  Hop  Sin, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Melba.  Their  ma, 
as  our  reader  calls  her,  is  Nancy  Jane 
and  this  picture  was  taken  when  the 
triplets  were  three  days  old  in  1925.  This 
reader  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  these 
goats  and  she  certainly  makes  a  very 
good  argument  for  these  little  creatures 
as  agents  for  the  production  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  milk  supply. 

“Nancy  Jane  is  five  years  old,  gives 
three  quarts  daily  when  fresh  and  milks 
about  11  months.  She  presents  me  with 
three  kids  each  year  (two  bucks  and  a 


doe)  with  unfailing  regularity.  She  is 
about  one-tliird  Toggenburg,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  loving  disposition  for  me,  but  an 
impish  one  towards  ‘Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch’ — my  other  doe  goat.  I 
have  kept  goats  for  over  nine  years,  and 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  be  without 
them. 

“Although  Nancy  Jane  freshened  early 
last  Spring  she  is  still  giving  about  two 
quarts  daily  now.  When  both  does  are 
fresh  I  get  over  five  quarts  daily.  I 
made  6)4  ounces  of  butter  from  less  than 
a  pint  of  cream  the  other  day,  but  do  not 
care  for  it,  as  it  lacks  the  cow’s  milk  but¬ 
ter  flavor  and  tastes  like  hardened,  salted 
cream,  nothing  more. 

“No  cow's  milk  can  make  such  delicious 
cottage  cheese  as  does  goat’s  milk.  It 
tastes  like  the  most  expensive  cream 
cheese  one  buys  in  a  store,  and  is  smooth, 
not  granular. 

“I  heartily  advise  any  family  not  using 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  to  invest  in  a 
pair  of  does.  The  milk,  when  all  Winter 
feed  is  paid  for,  costs  me  from  3  to  5 
cents  a  quart,  according  to  the  cost  of 
feed  that  year,  and  no  cow’s  milk  I  have 
ever  tasted  equals  it.  As  a  friend  of 
mine  expressed  it :  ‘It  has  a  silky  smooth 
taste,  and  cow’s  milk  tastes  rough  by 
comparison.’  ”  a.  C.  l. 


A  Cow  Colossus  Wanted 

It  is  common  tradition  that  the  great 
Chicago  fire  was  started  by  a  cow  owned 
by  a  Mrs.  O'Leary.  It  is  said  that  this 
cow  kicked  over  a  lamp  or  lantern  while 
she  was  being  milked.  The  flames  spread 
from  the  hay  or  straw,  got  away  from  the 
firemen,  and  consumed  more  than  half  the 
city.  Considered  a  great  calamity  at  the 
time  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  blessing, 
since  a  finer  and  grander  city  sprang  up 
from  the  ruins.  And  so  we  have  this  new 
tribute  to  the  cow,  appearing  in  a  Chi¬ 
cago  paper : 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  Let 
Chicago  erect  an  immense  cow — a  colos¬ 
sus — of  cement,  marble,  copper  or  brass, 
a  work  of  art  that  w’ill  line  up  with  the 
sphynx  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus  of  Apollo 
at  Rhodes,  the  stone  elephants  and  cam¬ 
els  of  China,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
Newr  York  harbor,  and  the  Borglum  colos¬ 
si  of  Georgia  and  Wyoming.  I  would 
have  her  stand  in  the  lush  grass  near 
the  water’s  edge  in  Grant  Park,  in  a 
north  and  south  position,  but  with  her 
head  turned  to  face  the  lake.  In  her 
mouth  place  a  siren  outfit  operated  by 
electricity,  to  be  used  as  a  foghorn, 
toned  to  utter  the  well-known  bovine 
phrase :  “Moo-moo-moo-moo,”  to  be  re¬ 
peated  ad  libitum  until  the  fog  rises. 

Harbor  lights  could  be  arranged  to 
gleam  from  her  eyes.  Her  interior  could 
be  finished  off  in  Pullm  n  effect  as  a 
guest  room,  showing  with  glass  pipes  and 
syphons  the  entire  lacteal  chemistry,  with 
milk  tickets  of  admission  sold  at  the  en¬ 
trance  teats,  which  could  be  adroitly 
reached  by  means  of  a  spiral  stairway 
placed  inside  a  milk  bucket,  or  through 
a  milking  hose,  or,  again  the  tail  could 
be  used  as  an  elevator.  Such  a  cow 
would  surely  be  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  proposed  world’s  fair  to  be  staged 
along  the  lake  *f ront.  L.  B.  king. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 


May  7.— 
Emmadine 
N.  Y. 


Guernseys.  First  annual  sale, 
Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 


Diner  :  “Bri  g  me  some  potatoes, 
waiter.  I’m  on  a  diet  and  want  some¬ 
thing  with  lots  of  starch  in  it.”  Waiter : 
“Then  I  highly  recommend  the  noodle 
soup,  sir.  The  cook  just  found  the  man¬ 
ager’s  collar  in  it.” — Detroit  News. 


SHEEP 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  pure-bred  Shropshire 
Flock  32  heads  of  the  original  Ward  well  Flock,  including 
a  few  Buttar  Ewes.  Offering  for  sale  at  this  time  a  few 
good  blooded  ewes  bred  to  Wardwell  &  McRerrow  Rams. 

EDGEW00D  FARMS  C.  S.  Church  &  Son  BALDWINSVILLE.  N.  T. 


Ilfl  Marinn  Pwoc  t  to  3  yrs\  old,  bred  tore 
IIU  meilliu  tn»  istered  Shropshire  ram 
Price  reasonable.  GEO.  W.  WATKIN  MANLIUS,  N. 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  18  months,  “Iroquois 
Nails”  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmerglen  Farms  No.  1453. 
Dam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  L.  GRANT  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


GOATS 


COATS-FRESH  DOES,  "ffj .XT’ 

Also  few  Mature  Does  bred  for  spi  ingkidding, price  $30 
to  $40  Correspondence  limited.  Do  not  apply  unless  in¬ 
terested  to  buy.  JON’T  B.  FISHER  New  Holland,  Pa. 


TOGGENBURG  GOATS  ^ 

Naturally  hornless.  Registered.  Must  be  sold.  Also  New 
Zealand  Red  Rabbits.  N.  D.  YOUNG,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


lUUUCNDUnU  BUl/ft  E.  and  keifer’8  Betty,  N 
1'412.  Dropped  1921.  Used  only  for  limited  servii 
i h  refore  very  “peppy.”  For  quick  sale  $40.00.  A1 
two  grade  does  bred  for  second  kidding,  $25.00  ea 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Fisher,  254  Park  Ave.,  Huntington,  N .  ’ 


SWINE 

Dire  FAD  CUT  selected  Chester  White 
rllio  rUK  jALL  all(1  Yorkshire,  Berk 
.  _  „  ,  ,,  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108» 

TiUROCfi  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
M  M  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrltteld,  N.  Y . 

Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  farrow  in  March 
and  April.  ALLEN  II,  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOLDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES  "ysSffiJBaf1-* 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service ;  60  Spring  pigs, 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios’ 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
ENUADIXE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co,),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

RFRK CHIRFC  With  size  and  type.  Service 

boars,  spring  gilts  and  fall 
pigs,  either  sex.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FHR  QAT  P  Pure-bred  Summer  Q|  ANC 
“  OHLt.  and  Fall  Hampshire  ■ 

from  prize-winning  stock;  weight  50  to  100  lbs.  Prices 
$1.0  up.  Some  fine  bargains.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

ft  I  f  Big  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  ea. ;  easy  feed- 
*•  Vo  ers,  quick  growers.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.%  DOGS 

Closing  Out  Bargains — dog? 

2  year  black-tan  Bitch,  $25— wolf  greyJBitch,  $15,  prov¬ 
en  breeders.  5  mo.  black-tan  male,  $20,  real  watch  do<^ 
material.  3%  mo.  black- tan  or  wolf  grey  males.  $18  All 
pedigreed.  GLEN  ROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N,J. 

“YOU  NFFD  HFT  P”  You  vlll  milk  cows  730 

1UU  11LLU  nLLr  times  in  1927,  buy  an 

English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 
cows  this  summer,  natural  heeler  from  proven  workers 

GEO.  BOOKMAN  -  .  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

I  HVflP  FoYhnimH  '*‘J,ears  °W»  seven  killed  ahead 
Ldt  yc  rUAIlUUllll  of  him  in  November,  $75.  One 
2-years  old,  running  good,  $35.  Also  long  eared  puns 

ARTHUR  MULLEN  Franklin,  Vermont 

Fmt  Hound  ]lVe11  broke.  4  years’ old.  Ten 
*■  A  1IUI11IU  days  trial.  Price,  $60.00 

JOHN  H.  KELLY  .  High  Fails,  N.  Y. 

FOX  RflNNn  Walker  registered. 4 years  old,  thoroughly 

CBOWCHOW  PUPPIES  8“  “VfiS 

registered  stock.  HENRY  A.  BLEY,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES  Thean-arounddog.  All  ages.  Will  ship 

HintUHLCJ  c.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  Madison,  N.  Y 

finllip  Piinnio«thehetrersort  *Ilh,strated  circular  free. 
llOllie  f  U  Ppl  BS  CLOVE  KNOCK  KENNELS,  Chambers  burg.  Pal 

f.flllipC— Males.  »S.  Females,  $3.  Not  pure  bred 
tOIIieS  WM.  SLOCUM  Harrison  Valley.  Pa. 

Collie  Plinnie«  —  ^inest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

VJU11XC  1  uppics  Bowden's  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’a. 

A  K.G.  Beagles;  iT&SJSrEi  FoxTerriers $Lso° 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM 

JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

1  guernseys  I 

GUERNSEY  HERD 

FOR  SAX.K 

20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy- 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  s  oon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
bire.  Some  calves. 

prat6D  $2,40 <r**fe** 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WiS 

PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmcad’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) _ 

for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  1925-2, 158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred  healths 
bulls  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  re^ 
ionable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple— 
Bolden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 

r. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  We  also  have  some  purebred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Ncyv  York 

Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS buI1  <lftlves, an<J  bred  cowS; 

ers’  pH™ 

JjSr.  Guernsey  Boll  Calf  U3S2HSX2KS 

die.  Federal  A ccredited  Herd. 

BRABANT  FARM  -  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

HE  fARNS  FARM  GuernSeyS  Co  ws  Htei  f  e  r  s  ,SBu  1  ?a 

Keady  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

©took  of  all  ages  for  sale 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CD  Mortonville.  Pa 

If  o  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings' 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers.  g  ’ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  EARRE,  VERMONT 
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*Jfie  Cutter'Jfiat  DoesJVot  Clog 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  yeais’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1927  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  machine  company 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Pi 


Over  50  Distributing  Centers 
c Assure  “Prompt  Service 


'four  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him’ 


No  More  Cattle 


“Money  Back 
Plus  10%” 

is  your  protection, 
if  you  are  not  in 
every  way  pleased 
with  results. 
LOUSE-CHASE 
does  its  work  so 
well  that  we  dare 
sell  it  on  this  very 
unusual  guaran¬ 
tee.  Get  a  can 
today. 

LICE! 


How  a  practical  dairyman 
ended  a  serious  drain  on  profits 

On  this  farm  H.  E.  Gray — a  practical  dairyman — fought  and  won 
the  first  real  battle  against  lice  on  dairy  cows.  Here  he  found  by  actual 
test  that  lice-infested  cows  require  nearly  25%  more  feed — that  profit¬ 
able  production  is  impossible  with  lousy,  scrubby  cows.  Just  what  does 
this  mean  in  dollars  and  cents? 


Years  of  searching,  years  of  testing — and  at  last  the  successful 
formula!  A  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  every  louse  on  the  animal 
treated  is  the  result — now  offered  to  dairymen  everywhere  in  a  handy 
$1.00  sifter  can.  Equally  effective  for  use  on  horses,  hogs,  poultry  cr 
any  farm  animal.  Safe,  sure  and  economical  to  use. 

Scores  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Institutions, 
and  big  breeders  now  swear  by  GRAYLAWN 
FARM  LOUSE-CHASE.  On  sale  at  Feed,  Drug 
and  General  Stores — or  we  will  mail  it  postpaid. 
No  guarantee  can  be  more  sweeping  than  ours. 
LOUSE-CHASE  must  satisfy  you.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  on  each  can. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  NEWPORT,  VT. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Does  the  T.  B.  Test  Damage 
the  Dairy  Industry? 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  every 
man  should  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  his 
own  fallibility  to  fall  readily  into  the 
practice  of  criticizing  the  mistakes  of 
others,  but  the  importance  to  farmers  of 
the  matter  discussed  may  justify  the 
placing  together  of  an  editorial  and  an 
editorial  reply  to  an  inquirer,  clipped 
from  a  recent  issue  of  a  widely- 
read  farm  paper,  and  adding  to  these  a 
paragraph  from  the  farms  and  markets 
law  of  New  York  State.  While  these  are 
but  excerpts  from  the  printed  articles, 
they  may  stand  by  themselves  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  articles  as  a 
wdiole : 

“Carlyle  once  said :  ‘Count  a  thing 
known  only  when  it  is  stamped  on  your 
mind  so  that  you  may  survey  it  on  all 
sides  with  intelligence.’ 

“He  also  said :  ‘There  is  very  great 
necessity,  indeed,  of  getting  a  little  more 
silent  than  we  are.  Why  tell  me  that  a 
man  is  a  fine  speaker  if  it  is  not  the 
truth  he  is  speaking?’ 

“If  all  of  us  put  these  two  statements 
together  and  did  not  try  to  talk  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  until  we  ‘could  survey  it  on  all  sides 
with  intelligence,’  what  a  lot  of  trouble, 
misunderstanding  and  prejudices  could  be 
avoided.’  ” 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  this  T.  B. 
test  will  bring  if  carried  out,  as  a  canvass 
has  been  made  here  and  also  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  where  60  cattle  were  taken 
which  were  the  best  in  the  town.  When 
they  are  paid  for  the  indemnity  for  two 
will  only  pay  for  one  and  if  carried  on 
through  the  State  there  will  soon  be 
none  to  be  bought  and  the  result  will  be 
that  farmers  will  leave  the  farm  and  go 
into  other  work,  for  there  will  be  no 
money  to  pay  the  high  taxes  this  testing 
will  bring.  And  surely  some  will  follow 
work  that  will  not  be  a  credit  to  anyone. 
Factories  will  close  and  also  milk  sta¬ 
tions.  Think  this  over  and  also  explain 
if  this  is  already  a  State  law.” — A  Reader. 

“The  State  law  at  present  requiring  the 
testing  of  cattle  for  T.  B.  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  and  at  present  there  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  way  of  forcing  a  man  to  test  his 
cows.  Of  course,  if  90  per  cent  of  the 
dairymen  in  a  township  sign  up  for  the 
test,  it  is  possible  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  to  quaran¬ 
tine  the  dairies  of  any  of  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  who  refuse  to  have  their  cows 
tested.  The  reason  for  this  provision  of 
the  law  is  to  prevent  a  few  men  from 
holding  up  the  test  and  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  clean  up  an  entire  area.” 

“The  Commissioner  (Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets)  may  order  any  ani¬ 
mal  or  animals  affected  with  communi¬ 
cable  disease — or  which  he  believes  to  be 
suffering  from  or  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
communicable  disease  to  be  put  in  quar¬ 
antine,  and  may  order  any  premises  or 
farm  where  such  disease  exists  or  shall 
have  recently  existed  to  be  put  in  quar¬ 
antine,  so  that  no  domestic  animal  may 
be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  prem¬ 
ises  quarantined.  Whenever  90  per 
centum  of  the  herds  or  of  the  cattle  in 
any  town  have  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
such  herds  of  the  disease  known  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  the  owner  of  any  untested 
herd  in  such  town  refuses  or  neglects  to 
have  his  herd  tuberculin  tested,  then  the 
Commissioner  may  order  the  premises  or 
farm  on  which  such  untested  herd  is 
harbored  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that 
no  domestic  animal  shall  be  removed  from 
or  brought  to  the  premises  quarantined, 
and  so  that  no  products  of  the  domestic 
animals  on  the  premises  so  quarantined 
shall  be  removed  from  the  said  prem¬ 
ises.”  Sec.  76,  Art.  5,  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law.) 

It  will  be  news  to  the  many  dairymen 
of  New  York  State,  who,  much  against 
their  will,  have  submitted  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  of  their  cattle  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  above  quoted  law  to 
learn  that  “the  State  law  at  present  re¬ 
quiring  the  testing  of  cattle  for  T.  B.  is 
not  compulsory  and,  at  present,  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  of  forcing  a  man  to 
test  his  cows.” 

Those  who  own  but  one  cow  for  fami¬ 
ly  use  and  who  have  been  quarantined  un¬ 
der  the  above  law  and  refused  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  that  cow  off  from  their 
premises  or  of  bringing  another  animal  to 
the  premises  will  be  more  than  surprised 
to  learn  that  “there  is  absolutely  no  way 
of  forcing  a  man  to  test  his  cow.” 

There  may  be  different  definitions  of 
the  word  “force,”  but,  when  the  owner 
of  a  cow  or  of  a  herd  is  refused  what 
theretofore  has  been  his  right  to  sell  or 
add  to  his  stock  or  to  dispose  of  any  of 
the  products  of  the  same  under  penalty 
of  the  law,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  force  is  being  used,  and  he  may 
conclude,  with  Carlyle,  that  a  thing  can¬ 
not  be  counted  known  until  it  is  surveyed 
on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  M.  b.  d. 


Through  First - 


United  States  Cream 
Separators  save  your  time 
and  temper.  They  are  quickly 
cleaned,  easily  reassembled. 

Every  part  of  the  disc  bowl 
is  open  to  view  when  taken 
apart.  All  discs  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  are  washed 
as  one  piece  by  locking  on 
a  special  disc  transfer  rod. 

u.s  •  Cream 

Separators 

are  manufactured 
in  seven  sizes  — 
motor  or  engine  at¬ 
tachments  for  the 
larger  sizes. 
Prompt  shipment 
can  be  made  of 
complete  separa¬ 
tors  or  repair  parts 
for  any  style. 


Stocks  carried  at  eight 
conveniently  located 
shipping  points 


Vermont  Machine  Co.  inc. 


BELLOWS  FALLS, 
VERMONT,  U.S.  A. 


Your  FREE  Copy 

of  the  Latest  Godfrey 
Harness  Catalogue 

Is  Now  Ready 

(6  descriptive  pages.  475  illustrations 
)f  harness  and  other  equipment  for  the 
aorse.  New  low  prices.  New  money¬ 
saving  features.  Same  old  reliable  and 
guaranteed  Godfrey  quality.  Consult 
This  catalogue  and  get  our  net  prices 
before  you  buy.  It’s  free,  so  send  us 
your  name  and  address  now.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  G.  R.  Godfrey  Co..  Dept.  26, 
Gardner,  Mass. 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


sUf 


Burrell  MiLKERiTtMilfcsthe 
Cows  Clean".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat¬ 
ed^)  AirCushion  Teat  Cup,  (2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR: "It  Shims 
theM  ilk  Clean”.  Largest  capacity 
for  sire  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H.BurreU 
St  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


s  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  y 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Five  Other  Models  to  Choose  From 


*o.  22-01de  Tan  Metal. 
«.o-  Metal  Breeching  Har. 
ness  With  Back  Bad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METALTO 

METAL 


No.  36 — Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Special  Harness. 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED 


Just  one  example  of  how 
Metal-to-Metal  protects 
Olde  Tan  at  every  point 
of  wear  and  strain. 


Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness 


No.  21— Olde-Tan  Metal. 
to-Metal  Breeching  Har. 
ness  Without  Back  Pad. 


No.  23— Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Lead  or  Hip  Strap 
Harness. 


Range  Boiler  Fails  to  Heat 

M.y  kitchen  range  has  a  water  back, 
but  I  cannot  get  any  hot  water.  I  burn 
wood  in  range,  firebox  size  18x9  in.  I 
have  cleaned  30-gallon  boiler,  and  pipes, 
so  there  is  no  obstruction.  The  water 
comes  from  a  tank  in  top  of  house,  a 
distance  of  10  ft.  above  bathroom.  The 
30-gallon  boiler  is  in  bathroom.  The 
distance  from  range  to  boiler  is  about  8 
ft.  s.  B.  s. 

The  principle  upon  which  a  range  boiler 
operates  is  the  expansion  of  water  when 
heated.  The  expansion  reduces  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  and  permits  an 
equal  volume  of  cold  water  to  displace  it 
and  force  it  to  the  top  in  the  same  way 
that  a  cork  is  forced  to  the  top  of  a  pail 
of  water.  As  the  expansion  is  going  on 
constantly  as  long  as  the  heat  is  applied 
a  circulation  is  established  with  the 
heated  water  flowing  to  the  top.  To  work 
satisfactorily  the  piping  must  be  arranged 
to  permit  this  circulation,  the  hot  water 
pipe  leading  upward  from  the  heating 
unit  in  the  firebox  to  the  top  of  the  boil¬ 
er,  or  at  least  well  up  on  the  side.  The 
cold  water  pipe  should  lead  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boiler  to  the  heating  unit. 
This  furnishes  a  complete  circulation. 

To  keep  the  boiler  full  a  pipe  is  run 
from  the  stoi;age  tank  through  the  top  of 
the  boiler  aiid  down  inside  to  a  point 
near  the  bottom.  This  is  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mixing  of  the  cold  water  with 
the  hot  when  hot  water  is  drawn  off.  If 
the  piping  is  not  arranged  satisfactorily 
there  will  be  little  circulation,  and  little 
hot  water  obtained.  Other  causes  of  lack 
of  hot  water  are  insufficient  fire,  particu¬ 
larly  with  wood  fire,  and  a  lime-incrusted 
water-back.  If  the  water  used  is  hard 
the  water-back  may  be  nearly  filled  with 
lime.  Where  there  is  sufficient  heat  a 
poor  circulation  or  clogged  pipe  is  usual¬ 
ly  indicated  by  a  snapping  in  the  pipe  due 
to  the  formation  of  steam  in  the  heating 
unit. 


Trouble  with  Furnace 


We  had  our  furnace  overhauled  and 
all  joints  cemented,  also  built  a  new 
chimney  from  the  ground,  about  36  ft., 
with  tile  linings,  and  a  clean-out  on  the 
bottom.  The  furnace  pipe  goes  into  the 
stack  about  4  ft.  from  bottom,  with  a 
short  pipe  1  ft.  long  and  14  in.  on  a  tee 
elbow  with  check.  We  are  unable  to  get 
any  heat  in  the  short  heat  pipes,  and 
the  fire  burns  out  when  checked.  Cold 
air  all  right,  so  the  experienced  plumber 
says.  What  is  your  opnion?  E.  1.  s. 

Gouveiufbur,  N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  one  at 
a  distance  to  determine  what*  is  wrong 
with  a  furnace  by  reading  a  description 
of  the  trouble.  The  local  plumber  is  in 
a  much  better  position  to  determine  the 
difficulty.  From  the  description  fur¬ 
nished,  however,  it  seems  that  there  is 
little  or  no  circulation  of  air  through  the 
hot  air  flues,  and  a  careful  examination 
may  show  the  trouble.  In  regard  to  the 
fire  burning  out,  this  is  evidently  caused 
by  too  much  draft.  Open  the  check 
damper  wide  and  see  that  the  draft  damp¬ 
ers  admitting  air  to  the  fire  are  all  closed 
tightly  as  soon  as  the  gas  has  burned  off 
after  fresh  coal  is  put  on  the  fire.  Also 
run  a  deep  fire,  shaking  it  down  very  lit¬ 
tle. 


Storing  Car  for  Winter 

Would  you  give  directions  on  ways  and 
methods  of  storing  a  car  for  the  Winter? 

Middleport,  N.  Y.  MBS.  M.  S.  B. 

A  car  should  be  stored  in  a  clean 
weather-tight  building  free  from  stable 
fumes.  The  best  practice  is  to  remove 
the  tires  and  store  in  a  dark  cool  place 
like  a  cellar.  This  gives  an  opportunity 
to  clean  the  rust  from  the  inside  of  the 
rims  by  sandpapering,  and  to  shellac 
them,  which  will  tend  to  prevent  rusting 
the.  coming  season.  It  is  more  common 
practice,  however,  to  leave  the  tires  on 
the  rims,  partially  deflate  them,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  car  on  blocks  of  wood  or  jacks 
to  take  the  weight  from  the  tires. 

The  battery  should  be  removed,  filled 
to  the  proper  level  with  distilled  water 
and  stored  in  the  cellar  or  left  at  a  ga¬ 
rage  for  storage  during  the  Winter.  The 
cooling  system  should  be  carefully  drained 
and  flushed  out  while  the  engine  is  hot. 
Leave  the  radiator  cap  off  and  let  the 
radiator  dry  out  thoroughly. 

The  crank  case  should  be  drained  while 
the  oil  is  hot  and  fresh  oil  put  in  until 
the  proper  level  is  reached.  The  car,  of 
course,  should  be  carefully  washed,  soak¬ 
ing  the  dirt  up  well  and  then  washing 
with  a  sponge  and  plenty  of  clean  wa¬ 
ter.  Do  not  rub,  as  this  will  scratch  the 
finish.  When  perfectly  clean  it  can  be 
wiped  dry  with  a  chamois  skin  wrung  out 
of  clean  water.  After  drying  the  bright 
parts  of  the  car  can  be  smeared  with 
“Vaseline”  to  prevent  rusting  or  tarnish¬ 
ing.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  reflectors 
in  the  lamps.  Shade  the  windows  so  that 
the  car  is  not  exposed  to  bright  sunlight 
and  it  should  come  out  in  fine  shape  in 
the  Spring. 


Files  for  Fitting  Saws 

I  know  how  to  sharpen  a  saw  and  set 
one,  but  do  not  know  the  size  of  file  to 
get  for  different  saws.  Could  you  tell 
me  ?  j.  g.  B. 

Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

The  proper  size  file  to  use  depends  upon 
the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  on  the  saw. 
A  prominent  saw  manufacturing  firm 
recommends  the  following : 

For  3,  SV2  and  4-point  crosscut,  use 
7-in.  regular  taper. 

For  4%,  5  and  5%-point  crosscut,  use 
6-in.  regular  taper. 

For  6,  7,  8  and  9-point  crosscut,  use 
4% -in.  regular  taper. 

For  10,  11  and  12-point  crosscut,  use 
5%-in.  slim  taper. 

For  4 y2,  5,  5y2  and  6-point  rip  saw, 


use  4%-in.  regular  taper. 

For  4-point  rip  saw  and  coarser,  use  6- 
in.  regular  taper. 

For  filing  timber  saws  a  flat  file  having 
one  round  edge  is  recommended.  This 
files  the  saw  and  aids  in  keeping  it 
gummed  at  the  same  time.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  publishes  a  bulletin,  Extension 
Bulletin  94,  which  can  be  obtained  for  the 
asking,  and  carries  a  lot  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fitting  farm  saws. 


Trouble  with  Pump 

I  piped  water  from  open  well  in  the 
yard  to  back  kitchen.  I  used  hand  force 
pump  3x6-in.  brass  lined  cylinder,  iy2-in. 
pipe.  Distance  from  pump  to  bottom  of 
well  is  62  ft.  Pipe  extends  down  in  well 
20  ft.  There  is  4-ft.  lift  at  pump,  total 
lift  24  ft.  Lower  end  of  pipe  in  well  is 
fitted  with  foot  valve  and  strainer.  I 
have  to  prime  pump  every  time  I  want 
water.  Pipe  line  slants  toward  the  well. 
When  I  stop  pumping  pump  sings  and 
water  runs  back  to  the  well.  I  had  local 
plumber  look  it  over  and  he  said  that  the 
valve  in  the  pump  did  not  seat  properly. 
He  advised  me  to  get  a  new  valve  seat 
in  the  pump.  He  tried  a  new  valve  in 


the  pump,  but  it  did  not  help  any.  Valve 
seat  in  pump  was  never  properly  ground. 
What  would  you  advise  in  this  case? 

Cliffwood,  N.  J.  j.  H<  G> 

The  trouble  with  your  pump  may  be'  in 
the  valve  not  seating  closely  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  If  the  trouble  is  here  the  handle 
of  the  pump  will  usually  rise  slowly  after 
one  quits  using  the  pump,  provided  the 
plunger  leather  and  valve  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  pump  handle  remains  down 
after  pumping  ceases  look  for  a  small  air 
leak  in  the  pipe  line  between  the  pump 
and  the  water  level  in  the  well,  probably 
in  one  of  the  joints  where  the  pipe  is 
made  up.  A  very  small  air  leak  here  will 
permit  air  to  enter  the  pipe  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  flow  out.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  foot  valve  in  the  well  is  not  working 
as  it  should,  as  this  should  hold  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  pipe.  r.  h.  s. 


The  Vicar:  “Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Crump.  I’ve  just  left  our  friend  James 
Hayseed,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  suf¬ 
fering  with  his  rheumatism.”  Mrs, 
Crump  (stone  deaf,  but  mindful  of  the 
season)  :  “The  same  to  you,  sir,  and 
many  of  them  !” — The  Merry  Mag,  Lon¬ 
don. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months 

After  You  Get  the  Harness!; 


We  will  ship  you  an  Olde-Tan  Metal-to- 
Metal  Harness  and  you  need  not  pay  us 
until  4  months  after  you  receive  it.  We 
give  you  a  30  day  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied, 
just  return  at  our  expense. 

Above  are  shown  four  Olde  Tan  models,  all 
made  with  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather, 
and  all  with  Metal-to-Metal  construction,  not 


only  at  the  point  pictured  above,  but  in 
every  other  part  of  Olde  Tan  where  there 
is  great  strain,  wear  or  pull.  Olde  Tan  also 
has  the  famous  “Buckleless  Buckle”  that 
stands  far  greater  strain  than  the  ordinary 
buckle  and  positively  cannot  slip.  Here  is 
the  Harness  for  the  man  who  wants  absolute 
dependability-— long  life  — and  no  repairs! 
Read  what  users  say: 


“If  I  Were  to  Buy  100  More  Sets 
They  Would  All  Be  Olde  Tan!” 


That’s  what  Lewis  Hunter,  of  Prescott,  Kansas,  writes. 
And  he  adds:  “My  work  is  most  trying  on  harness, 
such  as  logging  and  strip  pit  work.  In  my  3V2  years 
of  use,  I  have  not  been  out  a  cent  for  repairs  and  my 


New  Olde  Tan  Models 
at  New  Low  Prices 

_ Write  for  Complete  Information 


harness  still  looks  like  new.  I  bought  another  make 
at  the  same  time  of  a  local  harness  shop  and  they 
are  now  pretty  well  shot  to  pieces.” 

“Not  One  Penny  for  Repairs’* 

“Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  5  days  a  week  on  the  same  team  ever 
since  I  bought  it.  I  have  used  it  nearly  two  years  and  have  not  paid 
out  a  penny  for  repairs.  I  bought  another  make  of  harness  the 
year  before  I  bought  one  from  you,  and  it  went  to  pieces,  so 
I  had  to  do  something.” — Clyde  Mel  linger.  La  Grange,  Ind. 

“4  Years  and  No  Repairs” 

My  Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  4  years  and  I  have  never  spent  a  cent 
for  repairs.”— R.  H.  Grady,  RR1,  Wall,  S.  D. 


Send  for  Free  Book! 

Why  wait  until  your  old  harness  breaks  down?  The  de¬ 
lay  caused  in  your  spring  work  by  a  broken  harness  may 
easily  cost  you  MAN Y  times  the  price  of  Olde  Tan !  Get  an  Olde 
Tan  and  get  it  NOW!  Write  for  catalog  and  learn  all  about  the 
real  leather  that  goes  into  this  harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer 
Don  t  Pay  for  4  Months.  See  for  yourself  how  metal  against 
metal  saves  wear.  Note  the  fine  appearance  and  extraordinary 
strength.  After  30  days,  you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you 
choose.  No  obligation  to  buy,  no  questions  asked.  Send  coupon. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  7tb71  MtCMcago 


BABSON  BROS.,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  70-71  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling  all  about  your 
Don  t  Pay  for  4  Months”  offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

(Print  your  name  and  addret*  plainly) 


Address _ 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
the  future  of  the  apple  and  potato  mar¬ 
kets,  and  as  to  what  the  Southern  States 
are  going  to  do  in  regard  to  the  planting 
of  potatoes.  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of 
under-current  of  strength  to  the  apple 
market  and  many  dealers  are  hoping  for 
a  better  movement  and  possibly  better 


steady ;  creamery  prints,  48  to  56c ;  tubs, 
47  to  53c ;  good  to  choice,  48  to  ^49c. 
Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  flats,  new,  27  to 
2Se;  longhorns,  29  to  30c;  Limburger, 
block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  weak ; 
hennery,  47  to  50c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  41  to  45c ;  storage,  36  to  38c. 

Poultry  and  Rabbits.— Dressed  poultry, 
firm ;  turkeys,  51  to  53c ;  fowls,  25  to 
35c ;  springers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  22 
to  24c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese,  30  to 
32c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  47  to 


a  oeiter  movement  auu  yu&aimy  ucuu  -  -  —  ~  98  tn 

prices  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Of  flc;  fowls,  26  to  3  ,  P  *>  - 


course  no  one  is  looking  for  any  “run 
away”  market  or  fancy  prices,  and  many 
will  be  glad  to  “get  out  whole,”  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  seems  to  be  a  little  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  which  has  renewed  the 
hope  that  better  conditions  will  prevail  in 
the  apple  market  than  have  been  existing 
since  the  Fall  harvest.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  limited  demand  with  the 
market  holding  fairly  steady  on  good 
stock,  with  the  bulk  of  good  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  probably  selling  $3.25  to  $3.50  a 
barrel.  Vermont  McIntosh  are  topping 
the  market  at  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  barrel 
as  to  size.  As  to  potatoes,  one  hears 
all  kinds  of  comments.  Just  before 
New  Year’s  there  was  some  strengthening 
of  the  markets.  The  week  following  New 
Year’s  the  New  York  market  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dull  but  prices  held  about  the 
same  all  the  week,  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  selling  $4.35  to  $4.65  per  150-lb. 
sack.  At  the  present  time  reports  from 
the  South  would  indicate  that  Florida 
would  plant  an  increased  acreage  in  po¬ 
tatoes  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Carolinas  will  do  likewise.  A  normal 
acreage  or  less  for  Virginia  and  Maryland 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  following 


30c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  27  to 
33c;  geese,  26  to  29c.  Rabbits,  firm; 
jacks,  pair.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cottontails, 
65  to  90c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow  ; 
Alexander,  Greening,  Wealthy,  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Baldwin,  King,  90c 
to  $1.10 ;  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  McIntosh, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2  to 
$2.25;  western  Jonathan,  box,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.45  to 
$1.90;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.15  to  $4.50;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17.75;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $1.65  to  $2.  . 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet ; 
Cal.  Tokay,  lug,  $1.75  to  $2;  Emperor, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  Malaga,  $2.25  to  $2.65 ;  Ali- 
cantes,  $2.50  to  $3.  Strawberries,  steady ; 
Fla.,  qt.,  70  to  75c.  Cranberries,  weak; 
Cape  Cod,  box.  $3.25  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ;  white  kidney, 
$9  to  $9.50;  red  kidney,  $8.25  to  $9  ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.25  to  $7;  pea,  $6  to  $6.2o. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.io; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.45  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  good  demand ;  beans,  green 


Turkeys,  young . 50 @  .53 

Old  stock  . 40  @  .46 

Ducks . 30  @  .34 

Geese  . 25  @  .31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65 @  .85 

Dark,  doz . 3.00  @  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.50 

WILD  BABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  which  are  light.  Sound  cotton¬ 
tails  have  sold  at  25  to  60c  per  pair ; 
jacks,  70  to  85c,  and  white  hares,  80c  to 
$1.  Tame  rabbits,  drawn,  lb.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.00@$2.00 

B-ussels  sprouts,  qt . 05@  .30 


Feb.  1-3. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary  F.  J.  Riley,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-11. — Farmers’  Week,  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Milk  for  the  Almshouse 

A  daily  paper  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  charities  and  similiar  institutions,  says 


seems  to  be  tne  opinion  or  uiose  lonuwms  '  r.n  ««  .  hPPts  bu  . 

the  situation  in  that  territory,  although  “7%  ti 


growers  are  still  buying  seed  and  will  do 
so  for  several  weeks  to  come,  and  it  is 
too  early  for  anything  definite  as  to  the 
prospective  acreage  to  be  obtained  at  this 
time.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  dragging 
heavily  on  the  New  York  market  and 
western  lettuce  took  a  tumble  ar 
New  Year’s.  A  good  deal  of  lettuce  ar¬ 
rived  in  poor  condition  but  there  has  been 
a  little  improvement  in  the  movement  and 
the  price  on  good  stock  has  improved 
since  the  break  in  the  market.  A  little 
Big  Boston  type  is  arriving  from  Florida 
which  sold  very  readily  on  a  firm  market. 
Florida  strawberries  continue  to  arrive 
in  freezers  or  miniature  ice  boxes,  gen¬ 
erally  holding  64  or  80  quarts,  and  no 
open  crates  are  expected  much  before  the 
middle  or  last  of  the  month.  Norfolk 
spinach  was  rather  active,  bringing 
around  $2.25  a  barrel,  and  kale  was  firm. 
Carrots  strengthened.  Celery  held  about 


75c  to  $1.10;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.o0 ; 
celery,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  cucumbers, 
crate,  $5  to  $7.75 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $5  to 
auu  $5.75;  endive,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.2o ;  let- 
round  tuce,  two-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.90;  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $1.60  to  $2.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  50  to  65c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  peppers,  crate,  $3.50  to  $o ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  80c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  4c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  cwt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  watercress,  hamper,  $1.25  to 

$1.50.  ,  .  ..  , 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
21  to  24c ;  dark,  15  to  16c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  slow;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feed.  —  Hay  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $18  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ; 

$12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 


_  _  that  the  old  people  in  the  almshouse  re- 

Cabbage,  ton  . . 24.00@2S.00  cejve  tw0  glasses  of  milk  each  day;  one 

!:S  1  £$>  -  — -  -  - 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75@  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50  @  4.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00 @  5.00 

Escarol,  bbl .  2.75 @  3.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl.  . 5.00 @  7.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.50@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs . ’ .  1.50@  2.75 

Parsley,  bbl . 3.00  @  3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50 @  4.00 

Peas,  bu . 4.25 @  7.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.50  @  3.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 4.00 @  6.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Spinach,  bu .  *50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.50 @  2.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1.00@  5.00 

String  beans,  bu . .  ..  3.00@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. .  .  3.00  @  9.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 20@  .45 

Turnips,  white,  bu . .'.  .75@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  3.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19 @$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .18 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head .  6.00@13.00 


about  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  not 
heard  of  this  custom  before.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  and  possibly  it  is  common  at 
some  other  similar  institutions.  It  would 
seem  that  this  habit  of  giving  the  elderly 
people  milk  in  this  manner  would  be  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  things  for  the 
health  of  these  inmates  but  also  a  great 
aid  in  the  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  beyond 
discussion  that  pure  milk  is  well-nigh  a 
perfect  food  both  for  children  and  elderly 
folks,  and  surely  if  th-  e  old  people  are  to 
be  kept  in  good  condition  and  made  as 
happy  as  possible,  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  this  idea  of  a  milk  diet.  We  should 
like  to  know  if  our  readers  know  of  other 
institutions  where  this  plan  is  carried  out. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  and  we  are 
curious  to  see  how  far  it  has  been  carried. 


steady  with  the  first  straight  carload  of  ryestr^v  $^  o  *  ^  ^  carlot> 

PtoriHa  stock  arriving  during  the  week.  middl'in„  $31 ;  red-dog,  $40.50; 


Florida  stock  arriving 
Cabbage  was  generally  dull  and  weak, 
with  good  Danish  working  out  around  $2b 
a  ton. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  continues  to  be  general  mild 
weather  in  western  egg  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  shipments  to  New  York  in¬ 
creased  moderately  from  southern  and 
midwestern  areas.  Dealers  have  been  in¬ 
cline  1  to  move  current  receipts  about  as 
fast  as  received.  For  several  days  early. 


cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $30.75 ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $43.50 ;  hominy, 
$32.75;  gluten,  $34.15;  oat  feed,  $14.o0. 

J  •  W  •  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

January  13,  1927. 


MILK 

t  as  received,  nor  seveiai  uap  .  League-pool  January  .  Elass  1,  3  per 

in  the  week  prices -dropped  steadily,  but  cent,  201  to  210-mile ^zone ,  $~.|0  per  100 
there  was  a  slight  reaction  toward  the  end  lbs. ;  Class  2A  $2  11  plus  differentia  , 
of  the  week,  as  buyers  shifted,  at  the  low--  Class  2B,  $2.36  Class  3,  $^30.  .  f 

er  prices  on  fresh,  from  storage  to  fresh  In  Classes  2A  2B  a  differenfaai  o_ 
po'c-s  Prices  on  nearby  eggs  dropped  6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  ot  Dutter 
alon"  with  general  market  conditions,  fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.. j  am 
prices  hoMngSesteady  with  a  little  more  deducted  from  milk  und «  4  per 

activity  by  the  end  of  the  week.  New  cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential 
York  warehouses  still  have  on  hand  about 
167,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  compared 
with  241,000  cases  a  year  ago.  Best  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  ranged  37  to  38c  on  Jan. 

11,  compared  with  31%  to  34%c  a  year 
pcro  and  45%  to  46%c  on  the  same  date 

in  1925.  „ .  . 

There  is  not  as  much  to  say  this  week 
as  to  the  market  on  live  poultry  as  there 
is  on  the  absence  of  a  market.  A  strike 
was  started  soon  after  New  Year’s  m  the 
slaughter  houses  which  prevented  the  nor¬ 
mal  movement  of  poultry  through  the 
usual  channels.  The  situation  got  steadi- 
ly  worse  until  about  the  tenth,  when  the 
strike  was  settled  and  conditions  became 
more  normal.  During  the  strike  a  little 
noultry  worked  through  the  West  Wash¬ 
ington  market,  and  some  express  poultry 
was  shipped  directly  into  distributing 
channels  from  shipping  points.  Values  at 
the  present  time  are  uncertain,  and  very  New  Zealand 
little  business  in  express  poultry  has  oc-  ~~  • 

eurred  up  to  this  writing  since  the  strike. 

The  demand  so  far  for  express  broilers, 
chickens  and  fowls,  has  been  only  fair. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  dull 
earlv  in  the  week,  but  light  supplies  later 


cent, 
cents 

Non-pool:  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
ni ile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.25 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.51 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .45 
Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .43 

Low-er  grades . 41 

Ladles . 28 

Packing  stock . 2o 

Renovated  . .  *39 

Centralized  . 42% 

Sw-eet,  fancy . 52%  @ 

Extra  . 51  @ 

Firsts  . 45%  (al 

@ 

@ 

@ 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.60 

Bulls  .  5.50 @  7.75 

Cows  . .  2.50  @  4.90 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

Hogs  . 10.00 @13.00 

Sheep  .  4.75@  5.50 

Lambs  . . 12.00@13.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$2.75 

Greening . 75@  1.75 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.75 @  4.00 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75@  4.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.50 @  9.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00  @  4.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  2.50@  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box....  4.50@  5.85 

Florida  .  2.50 @  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 60  @  .80 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .14 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00@  5.50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 5.25 @  5.50 

State,  180  lbs .  4.50@  4.7o 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

I-Iay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00 @27.00 

No  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No!  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


@$0.51% 
.50% 

.50 
.441/2 
.42 
.36 
.27i/2 

39  y2 


@ 

@ 

Or 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.$0 


high-grade  chickens. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav  receipts  have  been  liberal  and  with 
the  demand  slow,  prices  declined  about  $1 
per  ton.  Some  accumulations  were  re¬ 
ported  at  Brooklyn  and  dealers  preferred 
to  move  stocks  on  hand  at  concessions 
rather  than  pay  demurrage  charges.  Rye 
straw  continues  firm.  B-  W.  s. 


Danish  . 

.52 

New  Zealand  . 

.50 

Siberian  . 

.42 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

Average  run . 

.25 

Young  America . 

.27 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

.$0.49 

•48i/2 

.53 

•5iy2 

.50% 

.53  y2 

.51 

.44 


@$0.28 
@  .26 
@  .27  y2 

@  .261/2 


Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts . 45%  @ 

Firsts . 44  %@ 


@$0.50 

.47 


Buffalo  Markets 

City  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady. 
Apples  are  too  plentiful.  Rabbits  are 
here  again.  Potatoes  do  not  promise  to 

go  higher.  _  _ 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 


Pullets  . 69 

Pacific  'Coast,  whites.  . .  .44 

Mixed  colors,  best, 

nearby .  40 

Gathered,  best . 46 

Common  to  good . 30 


@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 


.46 

.45 

.40 

.48 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  ... 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  .... 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb.  . . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Cranberries,  qt . 

Grapes,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 1U@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 0§@ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 2o@ 

Cauliflower,  head . 2o@ 

String  beans,  lb . 20 @ 

Spinach,  lb.  ..............  .08 @! 


60  @ 
35@ 
85  @ 
45@ 
40  @ 
45@ 
45  @ 
50. @ 
25  @ 
04  @ 
15  @ 
20  @ 
04  @ 
03  @ 
03  @ 


$0.18 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.28 
.17 
.10 
.29 
.63 
.45 
.90 
.65 


.45 

.50 

.50 

•Go 

.50 

.05 

.20 

.30 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.15 

.05 

.35 

.50 

.25 

.10 


.50 

.48 

.44 


.30 


Tame  rabbits . 28@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .32 

Broilers . 26  @  .38 

Roosters  . 17 @  .24 


The  Future  of  Farmers 

Two  articles  in  the  New  Year’s  num¬ 
ber  of  The  R-N.-Y.  were  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  “The  Species  Called  Farm¬ 
er,”  page  2,  and  “No  Children  Are  Want¬ 
ed,”  page  13.  My  sympathy  is  entirely 
with  the  writer  of  the  first  article  in  her 
appreciation  of  the  farm  as  a  home  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  opportunity  for  individual 
ownership  and  expression  of  tastes.  I 
have  done  pioneering  in  farm  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  of  clearing  and  stump¬ 
ing  a  homestead  in  the  pine  region  of 
Michigan  on  which  have  been  erected  two 
sets  of  buildings,  working  away  for  others 
a  great  share  of  the  time  during  the 
earlier  years  of  first  improvements,  to 
meet  the  expenses  incidental  to  family 
support,  and  farm  equipment.  The  later 
years  have  brought  so  many  changes  that 
influence  labor  conditions  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  seems  my  early  dreams  of 
building  for  posterity  are  much  like  the 
old  grain  cradle  that  has  hung  away  in 
the  tool  shed  these  many  years,  lost  its 
keen  cutting  edge.  My  youngest  boy, 
nearing  his  twentieth  year,  takes  it  down, 
looks  it  over,  saying  “Life’s  too  short,” 
backs  the  tractor  to  the  binder  and  “cuts 
a  bigger  swath,”  incidentally  working  for 
the  factory  and  implement  men  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies  a  great  share  of  each 
day,  and  utilizing  much  acreage  and  farm 
buildings  and  equipment  to  meet  that 
part  of  “cutting  a  wider  swath.” 

The  motive  for  hard  labor,  as  it  seems 
to  me  in  his  case,  is  to  realize  a  bigger 
bank  account,  that  he  may  graduate  from 
a  school  of  higher  learning  which,  if  rea¬ 
lized,  will  develop  a  distaste  for  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  farm  life  and  habits  of  association 
foreign  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  of 
country  life.  A  desire  for  electrical  train¬ 
ing  and  the  possibilities  of  its  use,  have 
taken  his  ideas  into  the  dreamland  of 
uncertainties  so  far  as  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  It  also  has  taken  the 
farm  from  that  state  of  individual  owner¬ 
ship  so  dear  to  the  generation  just  pass¬ 
ing.  The  big  question,  as  I  see  it,  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  people  of 
farm-loving  temperament,  willing  to  work 
on  a  corporate  basis,  in  developing  com¬ 
munity  centers  where  homes,  schools  and 
farm  equipment  can  be  grouped  to  serve 
continuously  and  to  the  most  economical 
advantage. 

There  is  in  this  part  of  Michigan  much 
land  adapted  to  dairying,  fruit  raising 
and  pasturage.  Many  small  streams  with 
a  constant  flowage  throughout  the  year, 
with  ample  fall  for  power,  could  be  made 
to  furnish  such  community  centers  with 
electrical  energy  for  homes,  and  a  great 
share  of  farm  power.  But  again  comes 
the  question,  how  are  the  people  with 
vision  and  character  to  utilize  these  re¬ 
sources  to  be  got  together? 

In  regard  to  the  man  with  children 
who  says  he  has  been  turned  down  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  family,  when  I  read  his  let¬ 
ter  it  occurred  to  me,  would  he  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  deny  himself  of  the  aver¬ 
age  luxuries  that  we  of  a  past  generation 
thought  unnecessary?  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
pursue  this  course  there  are  many  places 
open,  that  by  a  few  years  constant  effort 
and  ordinary  frugality  will  reward  them 
with  a  comfortable  competence  and  home. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  most  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  are  much  the  result  of  bad  morals, 
bad  habits  or  poor  judgment.  There 
surely  is  a  place  for  every  conscientious 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 

New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25.— Poultry  Short  Course, 

State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 

Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  .  -  .  -  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Tan  3-March  11. Ten  weeks’  Winter  industrious  person,  with  reward  for  their 

Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col-  labor.  berry  anderson. 

lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  Mecosta  Co.,  Mich. 
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Thedemandfor 
Smith  Hatched 
Chicks  is  doub¬ 
ling  each  season, 
proving  without  doubt 
their  quality.  Poultry  men 
the  country  over  have  learned 
that  “Smith  Hatched”  means 

Healthy 
and  Vigorous 

Chicks  because  they  are 
hatched  right.  More  fresh  air 
and  oxygen  is  furnished  in  the 
forced  draft  incubator  than  in 
any  other  type  made.  Hotspots 
and  cold  comers  eliminated. 

Better  Hatches 

Chicks  with  the  right  start  pay 
best,— grow  better.  Less  dis¬ 
ease  among  Smith  Hatched 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind. 
If  you  don’t  know  of  a  Smith 
Hatchery  in  your  vicinity, 
write  us.  Helpful  literature  free. 

The  Smith  Incubator  Company 

1999  W  74th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■  hi  ■ 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $40  A  TON! 


Fos-For-Us  Replaces  High 
Priced  Bone  Meal  and 
Oyster  Shells  at  Big  Saving 


Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  are  sav¬ 
ing  $40  on  every  ton  of  mineral  supple¬ 
ment  by  using  Fos-For-Us  to  replace  the 
high  priced  bone  meal  and  oyster  shells. 
They  are  following  the  advice  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agricultural  colleges  and  poultry 
experiment  stations  who  recommend  feed¬ 
ing  minerals  to  reduce  feeding  costs. 

Fos-For-Us  supplies  the  two  great  min¬ 
eral  elements  lacking  in  the  average  poul¬ 
try  ration.  These  elements  are  carbonate 
of  lime  and  tri-calcium  phosphate.  In 
Fos-For-Us  there  is  70%  carbonate  of 
lime  and  22%  tri-calcium  phosphate — 
these  are  correct  proportions  recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  authorities. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

In  addition  to  replacing  high  priced 
feed  supplements  in  promoting  bigger  egg 
yield  and  better  egg  shells,  Fos-For-Us 
increases  hatchability  and  is  invaluable  in 
raising  huskier,  healthier  baby  chicks.  A 
booklet,  entitled,  “A  Practical  Method  of 
Raising  Baby  Chicks,”  by  E.  B.  Banner, 
is  a  sure  guide  to  greater  success  with 
chicks.  Mr.  Banner  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject  and  was  for  seven  years  an 
Instructor  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  Fos-For-Us,  or  write  us  for  Free 
Books  and  full  particulars.  Address: 
International  Agricultural  Corp.,  Dept.  9, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 


W atch  our  pens 
at  Storrs,  Farm- 
ingdale  and 
Maryland  Con¬ 
tests. 


Write  (or  Circular 
No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R,  Donxville,  Rhode  Island 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young  breeders,  male  and  female  $10.00  each, 
early  batched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  F.ast,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York.  A  few  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALEXIS  L.  CLAUk,  11.  !>.,  Uordentown,  N.  J. 


Cross-bred  Fowls 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  crossed 
White  Leghorn  hens  with  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerel ;  this  cross  is  a  satisfactory 
layer  and  good  size.  Would  you  advise 
this  same  cross  again,  with  a  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Red  cockerel  on  White  Leghorn,  or 
do  you  think  one  cross  is  sufficient? 

Ballston,  N.  Y.  e.  h.  g. 

If  you  have  found  a  cross  between  the 
Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  a  satisfactory  one 
for  your  nurpose,  I  presume  that  you  will 
be  better  satisfied  with  the  product  if  you 
do  not  carry  it  any  further.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  cross  of  any  kind  is  that  it  de¬ 
stroys  in  one  generation  the  work  of 
many  years  of  breeding,  and  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  anything  stable  with  which  to  con¬ 
tinue.  When  you  cross  two  distinct 
breeds,  you  produce  mongrels,  such  as 
may  be  found  upon  thousands  of  farms 
where  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
poultry  flock.  These  mongrels  may  suit 
you  better  than  purebreds,  but  they  have 
lost  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
breeds  from  which  they  originated,  and 
they  cannot  pernetuate  their  own  good 
qualities ;  the  more  crosses  you  make  the 
more  mongrel  your  flock  becomes.  Cross¬ 
ing  is  a  recognized  and  necessary  mea¬ 
sure  in  the  production  of  a  new  breed,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  improvement  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  one,  but  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
definite  way  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
its  disadvantages  overcome  by  patient  and 
long  continued  management.  It  takes 
many  years  to  produce  a  purebred  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  itself 
and  perpetuate  its  distinctive  qualities. 
One  cross  destroys  all  this,  and  you  have 
an  uncertain  combination  of  good  and  bad 
qualities,  either  of  which  may  predomi¬ 
nate  in  any  particular  instance.  In  your 
case,  you  have  improved  the  size  of  the 
fowl  and  destroyed  the  valued  color  of 
the  egg,  and  you  do  not  know  what  fur¬ 
ther  crossing  will  do.  You  have  ex¬ 
changed  certainty  for  uncertainty,  but,  if 
you  like  the  first  cross,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  continue  to 
make  it.  h.  b.  d. 


Improving  a  Ration 

We  are  feeding  150  hens,  young  and 
old.  They  get  four  quarts  of  warm  bran 
mash  once  a  day  and  grain  feeding  twice 
each  day,  consisting  of  wheat  and  oats, 
equal  parts,  about  24  qts.  per  day.  Milk 
in  liquid  form,  plenty  water,  grit  and 
oyster  shell  before  them  at  all  times,  also 
laying  mash.  We  did  keep  tankage.  Most 
of  the  hens  seem  healthy,  but  they  have 
a  yellow  mucus  dropping  that  doesn't 
look  as  though  they  are  very  well.  We 
cannot  determine  what  causes  it.  We 
would  also  like  to  have  a  ration  to  put 
the  pullets  on  for  laying.  We  have  a 
pen  of  65  pullets.  We  have  purebred 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  c.  r. 

I  should  not  keep  tankage  before  fowls ; 
unless  of  high  grade  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
should  be  used  at  all.  Your  proprietary 
mash  doubtless  contains  all  the  animal 
protein  that  the  fowls  should  have,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  you  are  feeding  milk  in  addi¬ 
tion.  Twenty-four  quarts  of  grain  daily 
for  150  liens  is  a  large  proportion  of 
■whole  grain  in  the  ration  for  laying 
birds :  8  to  10  quarts  daily,  with  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  mash,  is  about  what  they  should 
consume.  The  character  of  the  droppings 
may  be  due  to  too  much  animal  food  in 
the  ration. 

A  good  laying  ration,  recommended  by 
the  New  England  Poultry  Conference,  is 
200  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  each  of 
wheat  bran,  white  wheat  middlings,  finely 
ground  heavy  oats,  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal, 
50  lbs.  beef  scrap,  high  grade,  50  lbs. 
powdered  buttermilk,  25  lbs.  steamed 
(edible)  .  bon emeal  and  5  lbs.  fine  table 
salt.  With  liquid  milk  in  ample  quantity, 
the  dry  buttermilk  in  the  above  would 
not  be  needed.  m.  b.  d. 


Breeding:  and  Hatching: 

I  am  going  to  breed  and  hatch  my  own 
chicks  this  year,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  Can 
I  keep  three  pens,  three  cockerels  and 
27  hens  in  one  and  the  same  house  and 
range?  Do  yearling  hens  make  good 
breeders?  What  is  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  them?  Do  setting  eggs  keep  well  for 
three  weeks  if  I  put  them,  in  a  dry  cellar 
(about  40  degrees)  and  turn  them  daily 
once?  h.  d. 

If  you  wish  three  separate  matings, 
you  cannot,  of  course,  keep  three  pens  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  house  and  on  the  same 
range..  If  the  pens  are  kept  separate  by 
partitions  and  fencing,  it  does  not  matter 
how  many  are  kept  in  the  same  building. 

Feed  the  breeders  as  you  would  layers, 
though,  if  confined,  one  or  two  per  cent 
of  cod  liver  oil  might  well  be  added  to 
the  mash,  that  is  one  or  two  pints  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  the  latter.  Green  feed  should 
also  be  provided  and,  if  you  have  none  of 
your  own  raising  Alfalfa  meal  of  good 
quality  may  be  added  to  the  mash  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-tenth  part  by 
weight.  The  Cornell  ration  for  breeders 
is  100  lbs.  each  of  yellow  cormeal,  wheat 
bran,  flour  wheat  middlings,  ground  heavy 
oats  or  barley  and  dried  milk  products, 
preferably  buttermilk.  Three  pounds  of 
fine  salt  is  added  to  each  500  lbs.  of  this 
mash. 

.  Two  weeks  is  about  the  limit  for  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  for  incubation,  when  kept  under 
favorable  conditions.  A  temperature  of 
from  50  to  60  is  best,  and  a  dry  place 
should  be  selected.  The  nearer  to  time 
of  laying  the  eggs  can  be  placed  in  incu¬ 
bators  the  better.  Hatchability  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  after  two  weeks,  m.  b.  d. 


Feeds  That  Never  Vary 


Found  for  Found,  Larro 
Egg  Mash  Will  Earn 
More  Net  Profit  For 
Its  Users  Than  Any 
Other  Egg  Mash 


Send  for  our  in¬ 
teresting  and  help¬ 
ful  Free  Bulletin 
“ The  Hatching 
Egg.  ” Ask  for  Bid- 
let  in  (S) 


"You  Can’t  Make 
Silk  Purses  From 
Sows’  Ears” 

The  price  of  Larro  Poultry  feeds  changes 
only  when  the  price  of  raw  materials 
changes.  Next  year  Larro  may  cost  more 
than  it  costs  this  year — it  may  cost  less, 
depending  upon  the  price  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  used  to  make  it. 

But,  regardless  of  price,  the  quality  will 
be  the  best  that  we  can  put  into  it,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  is  now  and  always 
shall  be.  For  we  are  firm  believers  in  the 
truth  of  the  homely  old  proverb:  “Silk 
purses  can  not  be  made  from  sows’  ears.” 

For  fifteen  years  the  Larro  standard  of 
quality  has  won  and  held  favor  and  it  will 
continue  to  win  and  hold  favor  long  after 
feeds  made  to  meet  a  price  are  gone  and 
forgotten. 

The  good  judgment  of  American  poultry- 
men  supports  such  a  policy.  If  it  did  not 
pay  to  feed  LARRO,  the  poultryman 
would  have  found  it  out  long  ago. 

Ask  Your  Healer 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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ORDER  NOW 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

CHICKS 

AND  GET  DISCOUNT 
Marriet  Farm  Certified  Hatchery 

M.  A.  McKNIGHT,  Carlisle.  Penna. 


-SINGLE  C  O  MB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JuUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Eeghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr,  u  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circularfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Brigs*  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Boa  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  January  and  February 
on  heavy  breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM  -  RIDGELY,  MD. 


kicks  (  be/ore  -you- Invest) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  aud  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 

them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who  . . — 

want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  irives  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poult i  y 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  28 2  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  38  ELIPA,  OHIO 


ChicksFromRecord  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  has  a  high  flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into  it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded  by  expert  trained  and 
authorized  by  Ohio  State  University.  Special  matings 
headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay  chicks  have  superior 
breeding  and  we  can  prove  it.  Write  for  full  information 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  28  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbia,  0 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  frospc.0TT"  Harrington,  Del. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 

viuvnu  1x111/  i  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tailored- Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  6,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— March  -Oo, 
April  16o,  May  18  He,  June  lOe.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  SI. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  _  . 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
Special  inducements 
, .  for  Early  Orders. 

9  /2 C  Up-  CULLED  FLOCKS. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa,  Box  00 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

60*  of  breeders  trapnested.  Write  for  prices. 

KAROL’S  POULTRY  FXltiM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  ^ck», 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


Chicks  I!arred  Ro2.ks’  R-  L  Re(L*  and  White 


Baby  lucks  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 

for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  llelware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


Sr  WL’i-I  „„L  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

.L.  W  hue  Leghorns  Send  for  mating  list. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N,  J. 


DlnoIrT  nnlinvii  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
IS1«ICK  JLiCgnOrlithat  lay.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstowu.  N.  J. 

VALLEY  BROOK  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Production  Bred  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. 
VAI.I.EY  II KOOK  FARM,  Feapack,  Gladstone,  K.  F.  1).,  N.  J. 

WU/VA  kinflTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

,  TV  I  All UU  I  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

_ -  SHIFFER’S 

CHIC  XL  IS 

S  0.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prenaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstown,  Pu. 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  Is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


INoianheaO 

CHICKS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS  land  Contest.  Few 

choice  cockerels.  Also  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from 
200  egg  hens.  A..  Xi.  ‘V’REELiAN’D,  Nutley,  N.  J 


WHY  BUY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  POULTRYMAN? 

*  ¥icp  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAIT  get  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I IHJ  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period'good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

FDCC  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rtvEiLi  in  twelve  mouths  period  made  $1,445  ou  357 
PULLET -4,  over  his  feed  bill  and  many  other  facts  about 
our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

^VVVVXAAVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 


BARRON  STRAI 


E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Cl. 


LARGEST 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Farms  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Established  1910.  Write  for  free  80-page 
catalog  describing  our  breeding  stock 
and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trap- 
nesting,  pedigreeing,  etc.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production  and  stock  that 
will  live  and  grow,  standard  type. 
There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultry- 
man  whose  pens  contain  Lord  Farms 
Leghorns.  Address 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Circular  Brooder  House 

We  have  a  wood  silo  that  is  not  being 
used  any  more.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  silo  could  be  converted  into  round 
brooder  bouses.  It  is  8  ft.  in  diameter 
and  is  27  ft.  high.  The  brooder  houses 
that  I  would  like  to  make  out  of  this 
silo  would  be  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  6% 
ft.  high.  W.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  using 
the  staves  of  your  silo  for  the  walls  of  the 
brooder  house.  The  rods  encircling  it, 
if  it  is  a  stave  silo,  would  not  reach 
around  a  circle  of  greater  size  than  the 
one  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
but  perhaps  you  could  extend  them.  The 
fitting  of  doors  and  windows  into  a  cir¬ 
cular  building  would  be  more  difficult 
than  in  one  of  square  design  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  advantages  of  such  a  building 
would  counterbalance  the  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved. 

Why  not  cut  the  staves  into  two 
lengths  each  and  use  them  as  you  would 
boards  placed  vertically  and  fastened  to 
a  sill  below  and  plate  above.  If  matched, 
they  would  make  an  airtight  wall  without 
further  covering.  There  are  some  ad¬ 
vantages  in  a  circular  brooder  house, 
eliminating  corners  from  the  interior, 
but,  for  the  amateur  builder,  I  should 
expect  the  more  conventional  shape  to  be 
easier  of  construction  and,  unless  a  better 
carpenter  than  most  men,  I  should  advise 
him  to  stick  to  the  rectangular  form  of 
the  brooder  house  usually  used.  M.  B.  D. 


More  Egg  Money 


Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial 

50  cents  a  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  (suitable 
(or  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1. Mount  Morris,  10. 


10c 


New  POULTRY  CATALOG  FREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Water  for  Poultry  House 

I  have  henhouses  built  on  posts  about 

2  ft.  above  the  ground.  Water  is  forced 
to  these  coops  in  %-in.  pipes.  Concrete 
blocks  have  been  placed  about  this  pipe, 
5  ft.  square,  3  ft.  below  the  ground,  to 
the  floor  of  the  coop,  with  the  pipe  in  the 
centre  of  this  square.  This  square  is 
filled  with  shavings  but  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  I  put  them  there, 
namely,  to  stop  the  water  from  freezing. 

Connecticut.  e.  e.  b. 

If,  as  I  understand  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  you  have  your  pipes  between  the 
floor  of  the  coop  and  the  horizontal  pipe 

3  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
insulated  by  5  ft.  of  shavings,  and  the 
water  in  the  upright  portion  of  the  pipes 
still  freezes,  I  cannot  suggest  any  method 
of  prevention  save  "allowing  the  water  to 
flow  slowly  all  of  the  time  or  using  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  in  some  way.  If  ’your  source 
of  supply  permits  a  constant,  though 
slow,  flow  through  waste  pipes  connected 
with  the  watering  fountains,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  pipes  will  freeze,  but,  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  and  5  ft.  of 
insulation  will  not  prevent  freezing,  your 
problem  is  a  difficult  one. 

It  might  possibly  be  practicable  to 
place  a  small  lamp  in  the  chamber  formed 
by  the  concrete  walls  containing  the 
shavings  in  place  of  these  latter  and  thus 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  _  chamber 
above  the  freezing  point.  There  is  a  small 
lamp  upon  the  market  which  burns  with 
a  very  small  flame  and  one  filling  of 
which  lasts  a  considerable  time.  It  does 
not  give  off  a  great  amount  of  heat  but 
enough  to  keep  quite  a  volume  of  water 
from  freezing.  This  lamp  might  answer 
your  purpose.  M.  B.  D. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

SADI  Dcnc  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  S5 &  $8 

.  W.  K.  I.  ntUtf  Eggs,  $10  per  100 
ANNA  M.  JOHES  •  -  CRARVVILLE,  H.  V. 

HANSON  STRAIN  LEGHORN 

Immediate  delivery  10c.  Chicks  Feb.  1st  20o.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Montvale,  N.  J. 

15  yearsa  breeder  of  ^0||Q|^Ug  Uhieks,  Ecus.  Stock. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  b.  L. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  ext  ra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Tliorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaiu.  10(>%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15th  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bredstockof  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today  _  f 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 


March  and  April  Prices 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

500 

100  0 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

12 

57  50 

110 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

10 

47.50 

90 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Aneonas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


HIGH  T q  Priced  right.  Nine  varieties. 

GRADE  ^ — A  tOc  and  up.  Write  forcir- 

cular  and  prices.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


AUIORC  C.  O.  D.  lOOcost:  Barred  Rocks  or 
O  nlv  IV  O  S.  Reds,  $14  ;  S.  W.  Leghorns.  $13  ; 
Mixed,  $11;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  60  and  25,  lc.  and  2c.  more. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system  that  raises  90-9o% 
to  laying  age,  free.  C.  M.  LftUVER,  Bo*  73,  McAlisterville.  P*. 

ROYAL  CHICKS  £3"SSSJ°  E 

count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM,  Borgey,  Pa. 


■  itt I  C  fiUlfiVC  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $15.00  per 
LI  I  I  Lt  Utlll/IVO  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10,00  per  100. 
Custom  Hatching,  23  years  experience.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM-0N-HUDS0N,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


n  ,  Tnrl/nuo  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

Diunze  lUfKKyb  Mrs  ALFRED  E.  REID. Star  Route,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


Breed  squabs  nnd  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  205  H  Street; 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  I.ice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls.  Utter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  $2.50;  300  lbs.  $<5.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 
G.  M.  HAltKCKEK  YORK,  PA. 

Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury,  Vt 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
in g  green  cu  t  bone.  > 

HENS  Mann’S  XSffiZSL 

.  _  .  _  No  money  in  advance.  Gatf 

A\f  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO- 

UM  I  Box  ]  5  Milford,  Mass. 


G 


Ventilating  Poultry  House 

I  wish  to  know  about  ventilating  a 
chicken  house.  I  have  a  house  35  x  18  ft. 
One  end  of  the  house  gets  very  damp.  I 
have  two  windows  that  are  about  18  in. 
square  in  the  house  but  if  I  leave  these 
open  the  house  gets  too  cold  and  when 
I  shut  them  the  place  gets  too  damp. 

Massachusetts.  e.  m. 

Two  windows,  each  18  in.  square,  are 
quite  insufficient  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
poultry  house  18x35  ft.  Such  a  building 
should  have  several  large  windows  in  the 
front,  facing  the  south,  and  these,  if  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  ventilation  as  well  as 
light,  should  be  kept  open  except  in  very 
stormy  or  cold  weather.  Window  sashes 
may  be  arranged  to  drop  back  at  the  tops 
for  several  inches,  admitting  air  over  the 
tops,  and  the  side  openings  thus  made 
may  be  closed  by  Y-shaped  boards  cut  to 
fit  against  and  close  them.  This  forces 
entering  air  to  take  an  upward  turn  and 
aids  in  preventing  floor  drafts. 

Some  prefer  supplementary  openings 
for  ventilation,  keeping  the  windows 
closed  in  cold  weather.  If  such  openings 
are  made,  they  should  be  in  the  front  of 
the  building,  all  other  sides  being  airtight, 
and  cloth-covered  frames  may  be  fitted  to 
the  outside  of  these  ventilating  windows, 
to  be  temporarily  closed  during  driving 
storms  or  upon  excessively  cold  nights.  If 
such  frames  are  made  to  slide  up  and 
down,  they  may  be  manipulated *by  small 
ropes  running  into  the  building  over  pul¬ 
leys.  An  open  front  ventilating  system 
must  have  openings  of  sufficient  size  and 
number  to  keep  the  inside  air.  dry.  It 
does  not  matter  that  this  air  is  cold  if 
there  are  no  drafts  through  the  building. 
To  have  the  air  inside  the.  building  as 
dry  and  cold  as  that  outside  is  the  object. 
A  poultry  house  too  tightly  closed  will  be 
damp  in  cold  weather,  and  it  is  the  damp¬ 
ness,  rather  than  cold,  that  brings  about 
colds  and  disease.  Hens  are  well  protected 
by  their  feathers  from  anything  but  the 
most  extreme  cold  weather,  but  they 
have  no  protection  against  dampness. 
Open  the  windows  and  keep  them  open. 

M.  B.  D. 


JL  A  I\  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  grettinsr  winter  egjja. 
and  copy  of  “The  Full  Frti?  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 50,  Indianapolis. Ind. 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  tree  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Rat  i  on 
English  and  Beall-Tanered  breeding.  Our  breeding 
meihods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low- 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100?6  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  ltlh  year  producing  high  quality  cliieks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 

EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  finales  and  'fancied  males  with  300-egg 
quintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  lie  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CI.OVF.ROAl.b  POia.TKY  FARM,  ILF.II.  No.  1,  Cortland.  N  T. 

SA  Ilf  I  rPUADN  CUICIfC  from  breeders  direct 
■  V.  n.  Ltununn  UIllOIVO  from  WyckoITs  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  inatiugnot  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Itldgreway  Poultry  loirm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  James! o.  n,  Pu^  Ito*  II. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

MAMMOTH  SINGLE  COMB  wm! 'N ” r c a k COCKERELS 

Grand  birds,  fully  matured  of  prize  winning  stock.  Price. 
$5.00  or  $4.00  each  in  lots  of  live  or  more.  Order  now. 

MAPLEHURST  STOCK  FARMS,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Hock  pullets. 
Circular.  ^JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  N.  Y. 

Tancrcd  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-7512  records.  March  hatched;  big.  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  0.  O.  D.,  8S3— 8MO.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  III.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  hooking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  I)es.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

NOB  HILL  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  Bred-to-Lay  Breeders  are  the  most  efficient  producers  of 
large  white  ep:gs.  N  Y.  S.  certified  and  tested  stock. 

Chicks  $22  l>er  100  up.  GERALD  K.  TIIEW,  Arthurs  burg:,  N.  Y. 

S.C.WHITELEGHORNSTTT^on 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels.  $5  to  $Seach.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  producing  hens,  $N  per  100,  $70  per 

1000.  JULIUS  C.  METER,  Blossom  Farm,  West  Willingtotl,  Conn. 

lur  INURE ASF.D  our  flock  average  34  eggs  per  hen  1926. 
HL  Buy  our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Wyckoff -Dan 
Young  strain.  $20  100.  All  A  HI  SEAlllIUY,  SAYY1LLE,  L.  I. 


Superfine  White  Leghorn  Stock  with 
1 A L. Ivu  Money  Back  Guarantee,  at  $80.  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  production  from  trapnested,  pedigreed,  N. 
Y.  State  blood  tested  stock.  SEAVllt  farm,  Smith  town,  I,,  l. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Keds,  Rocks  &  Leghorns 
Mammoth  I’ekln  ) 

Indian  Runner  f  UUCKIHigS 

19th  year  producing  Chicks  that  Live 
ALDIIAM  POULTRY  F  Altfil  K.  No.  84  Pboeiiixville,  l‘u. 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


You  buy  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  its  Vitamins. 
Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 


twice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 


Gallon  Can,  £2.40;  5-gal.,  £9.50;  io-gal.,  £17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  £45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.,  £82.50. 


IV rite  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

Tfp'w  oAvailable  —  Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  100  %  pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  other  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 


MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Jan.  4,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

A  pen  of  White  Rocks  in  the  Storrs 
Contest  owned  by  E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  fittingly  celebrated  the  advent  of 
New  Year’s  by  climbing  up  into  first 
place  among  the  140  entries  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  taking  the  pole  in  what  has 
been  the  hottest  laying  trial  ever  con¬ 
ducted  at  Storrs.  This  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  incident  of  the  ninth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test,  a  week  that  was  marked  by  another 
increase  in  production  by  1,400  pullets 
entered. 

The  total  lay  for  the  week  was  4,127 
eggs,  or  slightly  over  42  per  cent.  This 
is  249  eggs  more  than  last  week  and  491 
eggs  more  than  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  _  The  contest  flock  has  laid  34,- 
181  eggs  in  the  first  nine  weeks,  or  an 
average  of  24  eggs  per  bird. 

The  ascension  of  Hirt’s  pen  of  White 
Rocks  to  first .  position  came  this  week 
after  a  production  of  59  eggs  in  the  ninth 
week,  the  best  lay  of  any  pen  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  A  week  ago  Hirt’s  birds  were 
trailing  the  Red  entry  of  Hall  Brothers 
Irom  Connecticut,  by  one  egg,  but  their 
splendid  production  of  the  past  seven  days 
carried  them  to  the  front,  and  now  they 
are  14  eggs  ahead  of  Hall’s  entry.  The 
second  best  score  for  the  week  was  made 
by  White  Leghorns  owned  by  George  B. 
Ferris,  Michigan,  with  a  score  of  58 
eggs,  and  following  close  behind  to  take 
third  place  for  the  week  was  another 
Leghorn  pen  entered  by  Mayhill  Poultry 
Farm  of  Indiana,  with  a  production  of 
56  eggs.  Three  White  Leghorn  pens  were 
tied  for  fourth  place  for  the  week,  each 
with  a  lay  of  55  eggs.  They  are  the  en¬ 
tries  of  Kerr  Chickeries,  New  Jersey,  Al¬ 
fred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  New  York,  and 
George  B.  Ferris,  Michigan. 

The  Hall  Brothers  entry  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  which  this  week  had  to 
give  way  before  the  onrush  of  Hirt’s 
White  Rocks,  is  now  having  its  second 
place  position  threatened  by  the  Kerr 
Chickeries  pen  of  White  Leghorns.  Hall’s 
birds  have  a  total  of  459  eggs  to  their 
credit,  while  the  Kerr  pullets  have  a 
score  of  458  eggs.  Right  now  it  looks  as 
though  the  Kerr  birds  would  step  up  a 
notch  in  the  approaching  week. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  389 ;  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Canada,  329 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  300. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks),  Massachusetts,  473;  S. 
Bradford  Allynn  (White  Rocks),  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  331. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locusts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  432;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Connecticut,  408. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Hall  Brothers, 
Connecticut,  459;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Con¬ 
necticut,  424;  WTalliceton  Farm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  372;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  337. 


Are  your  egg-making 
machines  in  order? 

Your  hens  are  your  egg-making  machines.  They 
turn  your  mashes,  grain  and  green  stuff  into 
high-priced  eggs. 

These  machines  must  be  kept  in  order. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  puts  hens  in  lay¬ 
ing  trim.  First  of  all  it  conditions  and  keeps 
them  in  good,  vigorous  health.  Then 

— it  whets  the  appetite,  makes  hens  hungry 
— they  scratch  and  exercise  for  their  feed 
—it  is  a  valuable  aid  to  digestion 
— it  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  makes  them  active 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  feed  and  not  a  stimulant, 
but  a  tonic.  Please  remember  that  your  laying 
hen  is  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  that  the  nerves 
control  her  every  act,  including  the  production 
and  laying  of  eggs.  Pan-a-ce-a  has  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  hen’s  nervous  system, 

Pan-a-ce-a  costs  very  little  to  use  —  a  mere 
trifle.  One  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen 
needs  for  six  months.  But  if  you  do  not  find  it 
profitable,  it  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  That 
is  our  guarantee.  Simply  return  the  empty  con-' 
tainer  and  your  dealer  refunds  your  money  or 
cancels  the  charge.  W e  reimburse  him. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  lac.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


HOME 
?  MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  Galvanized  Steel,  for  {4.75;  or  pure 
Aluminum,  for  $6.25,  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back. 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  “ Poultry  Helps” 


Putnam 

Brooder' 

Heater- 


I.  PUTNAM 
Route  164-B,  Elmira,  NY. 


1  75  Post 

Sfe? - Paid 

Burns  10. days  without  attention 


POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  CATTLE 


Thrive  on 
This  Ideal 
Food  Sup¬ 
plement 

By  supplying  the 
,  roteins  and  min¬ 
erals  essential  to  the 
health  and  growth  of 
your  stock  and  flocks, 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
is  indispensable.  Made  from 
freshly-eauglit  Menhaden  fish, 
eooked,  dried  and  finely  ground. 

FREE  SAMPLES  and 
Feeding  Instructions 
Upon  Request 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


White  Leghorns.  —  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  J_ersey,  458;  Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  Jr.,  450;  Hall  Brothers,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  427 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Washington,  417;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Michigan,  406. 


Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

Which  would  be  the  more  profitable, 
White  Wyandottes  or  White  Leghorns? 
I  expect  to  start  on  a  small  scale  and 
grow  larger.  f.  w.  t. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  “most 
profitable”  breed,  since  one  breed  may  be 
more  profitable  than  another  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  owner  of  a  flock. 
Both  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  well  established  breeds,  each 
having  its  special  merits,  and  each  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  profit  for  its  owners. 
The  special,  value  of  the  Leghorn  lies  in 
the  production  of  large  white  eggs,  bring¬ 
ing,  in  most  markets,  the  top  prices  in 
the  various  grades.  It  is  the  breed  al¬ 
most  universally  kept  upon  poultry  farms 
run  for  egg  production  as  the  first  re¬ 
quirement.  The  Wyandottes  lay  brown 
eggs,  which  are  cut  in  price  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  simply  because  of  their  color.  They 
have  the  advantage,  however,  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  much  more  desirable  carcass  for 
market  and,  where  their  product  is  not 
discriminated  against,  may  he  as  profit¬ 
able  or  more  profitable  than  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  breed  to  keep  is  not,  as  we 
are  so  often  told,  “the  breed  that  you  like 
best”  ;  it  is  the  breed  that  your  market 
will  pay  the  highest  prices  for  in  meat 
or  product  and  the  one  which,  under  your 
circumstances,  is  likely  to  yield  the  larg¬ 
est  net  income.  If  eggs  for  a  market  de¬ 
manding  a  white  egg  is  your  aim  in  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  you  would  be  foolish  to  keep 
Wyandottes.  If  a  table  fowl  of  especial 
merit  is  your  object,  you  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  keep  Leghorns.  You  may  be 
seeking  a  “general  purpose”  fowl,  com¬ 
bining  the  good  qualities  of  all  breeds. 
“There  ain’t  no  sieh  animal.”  M.  B.  d. 


“I  suppose  you  have  a  letter  of  rec¬ 
ommendation.”  “Yes,  sir;  I  have  six  of 
them.”  “I  don  t  want  a  man  who  has 
lost  that  many  jobs.” — Boston  Transcript. 


103-DEGREE 

Incubator 


Free  Trial 

for  one  hatch 

The  better-built  in-  ' 

cubator  that  sells  itself 

rj  -v  on  actual  performance.  6j 

f  Patented  Two-Circuit,  Hot  Water  Heating  System  i 
Tilting  Chimney — world’s  two  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  improvements.  Temperature, 
ventilation  and  moisture  just  right  day 
and  night  without  constant  watching. 

More  and  better  chi< 

Money-Back  Guarantee.  Write  today 
for  beautiful  free  book  and  liberal 
FREE  Trial  Offer. 

103-Degree  Incubator  Co. 

Box  29  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Built  of  California 
Redwood.  Hot-Wat¬ 
er  —  copper  tanks.  , 
Doable  walla  —  dead 
ai:  space.  Double  , 
glass  doors.  Shipped 
complete  with  all  fix- 
set  up  ready  for  use. 


140  Egg— $13.90  6250 
180  Egg— $16.35  Egg 
250  Egg— $22.75  Size 
340  Egg — $30.75  turea, 

Freight  Paid  Eas t  of  Rockies 
Write  for  Catalog 

24"  Canopy. Wicklesa  $10.25 
44"  Canopy, Wicklesa  $14.75 
54"  Canopy,  Wicklesa  $18.15 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine.  Wts 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  thi3  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  ricket3,  soft¬ 
ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
Btopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body. 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Glass  _ _ 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  V egetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admit3 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans- 
a!j\n+h>etter‘- .  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 

.  ..  - - - - _r,_  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass 

chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers  — Ar  plants  become  weak  and  spmdley  for  want  of  violet  lie-ht 
and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH  ^  *  “j  .  "T.  g 

,JLuse  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  ^Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 
glass  died,  while  all  under 
.GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and 


supplying  Vita- 

Fred  Turner  puneD  and  speed- 

discoverer  the  build- 

ofGLax<tCLnth  °*  bone  and 
oj  ix Lassie Lotti  tisgue#  c  h  j  c  k  s 

thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 


Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patent3.‘No‘other  concern cancopy 
our  process.  No^other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid! [nutations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 


x-'  — ’UV**"  —weoa.  iwu  wm  tiiu  wit  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe.  * 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x16  ft.)  If, 

. .  .  . , — — - 1 -  after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 

it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 

rpfnnn  vnnr  mnnnti  l?n«  mw.lU- _ , _ i  an  rn  <-  nn 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


Th.  lhw"  d  ,ettfr  than  gIasa  ®J,any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
shows  the  difference  i  n-two  clficksXt had  the f t  roll  Ben-d  30 

had  Plenty  °f  Ultra- 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  7813  Wellington,  Ohio 
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lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Oil  Level  Required 


1 00%  Safe- 1 00%  Efficient 


The  New  1927  Sol -Hot  Wickless  Brooder  13 
the  most  wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
— it  is  the  crowning  achievement  in  Sol-Hot’s 
many  years  of  undisputed  leadership  in  the 
brooder  field.  Nothing  like  it — nothing  that  can 
even  compare  with  it  has  ever  been  offered  to 
poultry  raisers  before. 

Ever  since  the  first  Sol-Hot  Wickless  Brooder 
was  placed  on  the  market  several  years  ago  it 
has  grown  in  tremendous  favor  with  poultry- 
men,  because,  being  WICKLESS,  it  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  and  endless  worries  caused  by 
the  inefficient,  old-fashioned  wick-burning 
brooders,  which  must  be  cleaned  and  trimmed 
daily — which  splutter  and  smoke — burn  un¬ 
evenly  and  often  go  out  entirely,  smothering 
chicks  with  smoke  from  smoking  wick  and 
allowing  others  to  get  chilled  and  die. 

This  season  we  have  invented  and  developed 
a  New  Improvement  that  makes  the  1927  Sol- 


Hot  still  BETTER.  It  is  the  TWIN-FLOAT 
AUTOMATIC  OIL  LEVEL. 

You  can  set  the  New  1927  Sol-Hot  anywhere. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  your  floor  is 
level  or  not — you  don’t  have  to  give  a  moment’s 
thought  to  the  oil  level— the  TWIN-FLOAT 
takes  care  of  that  automatically.  You  just  light 
the  burner — turn  the  valve  to  get  the  flame  the 
size  you  want,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Sol- 
Hot  will  burn  just  as  you  set  it  as  long  as  there 
is  oil  in  the  container.  No  danger  of  flame  going 
out  or  flaring  up — no  danger  of  chicks  being 
smothered  from  smoking  burner — no  danger  of 
chicks  being  chilled  because  of  heater  dying 
down.  Burner  cannot  go  out — cannot  overflow 
— bums  an  even,  steady  flame  all  the  time. 

The  New  1927  TWIN-FLOAT  Sol-Hot  is  the 
brooder  of  brooders— it  raises  more  chicks — 
it  saves  trouble,  work  and  worry.  Just  as  simple 
to  operate  as  a  gas  stove. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  all  the  facts  about 
this  wonderful  brooder  in  this 
advertisement,  but  your  success 
in  raising  chicks  this  season  is 
so  important  that  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  our  catalog 
tellingyouall  about  it. 

Don’t  buy  a  brooder 
of  any  kind  until  you 
get  our  free  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself 
how  far  superior 
the  New  Twin-Float  Sol- 
Hotistoall  other  brooders. 

Write  today! 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO., 
Dept.  63  Quincy,  III. 


AGIO  BROODER 

-  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Hoof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  (free)  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Aeents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


M 


SAFE 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS 

Contest  Winning  Stoek— We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
1924-25,  also  high  individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro,  Hi.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  to  improve  our  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details. 

Finest  Jiaby  Chicks.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  This  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing.  You  take  no  chances. 

Ohio  Aeercdlted.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog— write  today. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  J.  P.  Gasson,  Prop.  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 

-0-BRED”  chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
and  up.  100 °/o‘,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  <fc  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  2,  GIBSON Bl’BG,  OHIO 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
2,  1927,  with  comments  of  director : 

Columbia  University,  following  its  pol¬ 
icy  of  teaching  “all  things  to  all  people,” 
is  again  this  year  offering  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  an  evening  course  in 
practical  poultry  raising.  The  interest  in 
this  course  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at¬ 
tendance  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
past  two  years. 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  12 
lectures  given  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  by  C.  E.  Lee,  Head  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture.  These  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  given  from  7  :30  to  8  :30  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  Feb. 
15  to  Mar.  22,  inclusive. 

The  subjects  covered  will  include 
among  others,  opportunities  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  where  and  how  to  select 
a  farm,  how  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
right  kind  of  stock  and  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  science  of  feeding  will 
be  explained,  including  a  full  discussion 
of  the  Farmingdale  ration  and  feeding 
plan,  which  has  given  such  extraordinary 
results. 

Considerable  time  will  be  given  to  the 
methods  of  brooding  and  feeding  chicks, 
including  several  new  practices  not  yet  in 
common  use. 

The  course  is  planned  so  as  to  be  of 
great  help'  to  the  beginner,  but  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  even  the  most  up-to- 
date  commercial  poultryman. 

Most  persons  will  find  it  easy  to  get 
in  to  the  city  for  these  evening  lectures 
in  view  of  the  time  scheduled. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  O. 
S.  Morgan,  Head,  Department^  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  ninth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1.000  pullets  laid 
1,498  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of  21.4  per 
cent.  This  represents  a  gain  of  1.1  per 
cent  over  last  week’s  production  but  is 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
birds  have  laid  a  total  to  date  of  17.3S3 
eggs,  which  is  almost  2,000  eggs  ahead  of 
last  year’s  total  to  date  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  week. 

The  low  production  is  accounted  for 
principally  by  the  fact  that  many  birds 
are  now  in  a  partial  molt,  in  fact,  in 
some  cases  entire  pens  are  molting  while 
in  others  only  a  part  of  the  pen  is  drop¬ 
ping  feathers. 

No  new  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  have 
developed  in  two  weeks,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  trouble  has  been  checked  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Winter,  although  a  pro¬ 
longed  spell  of  damp,  cold,  windy  weather 
may  result  in  new  cases. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  R.  Dew- 
snap,  Leghorns,  47 ;  Belcoe  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  41 ;  Fristegarth  Farm, 
R.  I.  Reds,  41 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  R. 
I.  Reds,  33;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm, 
Leghorns,  32;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  32;  Five  Point  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  Leghorns,  31. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 
White  Leghorns. — Meadowedge  Farm, 
363;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  355;  Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  349 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
334 ;  Kilbourn  Farm,  331 ;  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  308 ;  Rueliles’  Sun¬ 
nyside  Farm,  305 ;  Vijohn  Farm,  302. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  321;  Springbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
269;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  267;  Friste¬ 
garth  Poultry  Farm,  253. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Cliick- 
eries,  Inc.,  195;  V.  H.  Ivirkup,  170. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Harold  F. 
Barber,  217. 

sjt  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  last  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 


Every 
breed¬ 
ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept, 
svuv •  rrDrniTm  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
UHIU  AL-x^KHjLFJI  J.  EiU  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


Date 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  28 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  31 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  2 


High 

48 

45 

47 

41 

42 
45 
34 


The  following  top  w 
ern  sale  of  eggs  at  the 
2  :  White,  58c  ;  brown, 
pullets,  47c. 


Low  Conditions 
13  Clear 

10  Rain 

28  Clear 

16  Partly  cloudy 

20  Partly  cloudy 

25  Partly  cloudy 

18  Partly  cloudy 

liolesale  prices  gov- 
contest  plant,  Jan. 
59c  ;  medium,  52c ; 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  liealtby  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS— Bind  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  clucks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Cold  Resistance  of  Eggs 

How  much  cold  can  an  egg  stand  be¬ 
fore  it  is  chilled?  I  would  like  to  start 
my  incubators  early  this  year.  D.  s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Extensive  experiments  have  indicated 
that  a  temperature  of  between  50  and  60 
is  best  for  ■  ggs  held  for  incubation,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  lowest  limit  at  which 
the  germ  life  of  am  egg  can  be  maintained 
is  known.  Above  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees,  incubation  may  start  and  two 
weeks  is  about  as  long  as  eggs  held  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  will  maintain 
good  hatcliability.  Eggs  to  be  incubated 
early  in  the  season  should  be  gathered 
frequently  and  not  exposed  to  low  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  nests.  M.  B.  d. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


'QUALITY  CHlXi 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


QHLS 


BIG 

Value 
baby 

CHICKS 


elVG 

OHIO  ACCPEDIjQ 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  MATING  LIST 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  8  Marion,  Ohio 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
tbe  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  G.  It.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Poultrymen  buy 
Vv  IOC(  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early, matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  Yrou  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  Quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher's  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

ave  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  *10,00,  *15.00  and  *25.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  04-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  v.!?y°.5,ff^:.IVSt. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
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HOWTO 
GET  200 

EGGS  YEAR 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


v$n S&£ 


Write  tor  " How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year" 
now 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Birch  wood  Leghorn  Chicks 

Blood  Lines 

BARRON  -  WYCKOFF  -  HOLLYWOOD 

All  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
from  our  own  breeding  pens  of  large, 
heavy  producing  hens;  two  and  three 
years  old,  mated  tomales  sired  by  Holly¬ 
wood  cockerels  from  261-300  egg  mat¬ 
ings  for  three  generations. 

We  deliver:  Vitality ,  High  Production, 

Size  and  Type  Chicks — 

1000  @  23c  -  500  @  24c  -  100  @  25c 

Hatching  Eggs,  guaranteed  90  per 
cent  fertile — 

$10  per  100 

Choice  Breeding  Cockerels  iale 

Birchwood  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  CentralVillag'e.Conn. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16o;Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Hock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100  ”S  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS 

from  750 — two,  three  and  four  year  old  selected  large 
healthy  Hens,  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  all 
Breeders  mated  with  high  pedigree  Cockerels.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $10.00  per  100.  $90.00  per  1,000.  No  lights  used. 

GEORGE  H.  WRA1GHT  WEST  WILLINGT0N,  CONN. 


Ailing  Birds 

Most  of  my  hens  have  rather  pale 
combs.  I  have  been  getting  an  average 
of  24  eggs  per  day  from  50  chickens  not 
quite  eight  months  old.  As  soon  as  they 
began  to  lay  their  combs  turned  pale  anc 
as  some  of  them  have  already  stopped 
laying  and  start  brooding  their  combs 
got  a  little  more  color.  What  could  1 
do  to  stop  broodiness?  I  am  feeding 
steam-cooked  feed,  alternately  cabbage, 
turnips,  potatoes  and  occasionally  some 
onions.  I  have  a  poultry  house  10x28  ft. 
with  nine  windows  on  the  south  side  close 
to  ceiling  and  two  windows  on  the  east 
side ;  two-thirds  of  the  front  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is*  open  with  a  10x28  ft.  scratch 
shed  where  they  get  their  feed  and  water, 
using  the  window  section  for  roosts,  nests 
and  rest  room  only.  I  have  a  14-ft.  wide, 
28  ft.  long  glass  cloth  frames  coming  to 
within  2  ft.  of  the  ground.  These  frames 
are  extended  from  the  scratch  shed  which 
is  5  ft.  high  in  front.  My  inner  building 
is  6  ft.  rear,  9  ft.  front.  In  the  laying 
house  I  use  peat  for  litter.  In  the  scratch 
shed  yard  I  have  thick  layer  of  straw. 
I  give  them  fresh  water  three  times  a 
day.  I  haven’t  found  any  lice  yet.  I 
spray  the  roosts  and  nests  occasionally, 
open  all  windows  as  soon  as  they  are  off 
the  roost  in  the  morning  no  matter  how 
cold  the  day.  Fresh  air  warms  the  room 
quicker  and  better  for  the  night.  A  very 
valuable  bird,  hatched  from  a  314  egg- 
layer  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  started  to 
lay  ■when  six  months  old.  A  few  days  ago 
I  noticed  her  stand  around  a  great  deal. 
Thinking  she  may  be  out  of  condition  I 
gave  her  a  teaspoon  of  castor  oil.  Yes- 
tei’day  I  saw  her  trying  to  eat  but  could 
not,  so  I  tiled  again  to  find  out  what 
might  be  wrong,  and  felt  something  in  the 
crop.  I  gave  her  some  olive  oil  and  also 
rubbed  some  on  the  crop.  This  morning 
her  comb  looks  quite  purple,  she  breathes 
heavily,  her  face  looks  sunken  in  and  at 
every  breath  the  face  puffs  out  like  a 
rubber  balloon  and  thins  down  again. 
She  draws  her  neck  in  and  puffs  her 
chest  out,  tiles  to  keep  her  head  up  but 
draws  it  close  to,  as  if  wanting  to  cuddle 
into  the  neck  feathers.  Once  .a  month  I 
give  Epsom  salts  and  once  a  month 
worm  remedy  mixed  in  mash.  Could  you 
give  me  any  advi  e  to  save  this  fine  bird? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  D. 

Pale  combs  and  lack  of  thrift  may  oc¬ 
cur  from  so  many  causes  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  you  just  what  the  trouble 
in  your  case  is.  You  seem  to  have  excel¬ 
lent  quarters  and  to  be  giving  exceptional 
care ;  perhaps  one  who  could  visit  your 
plant  and  look  over  all  conditions  might 
find  something  radically  wrong  somewhere 
but  there  is  nothing  in  your  letter  that 
suggests  such  a  condition. 

You  cannot  stop  broodiness,  though  re¬ 
fraining  from  hatching  the  eggs  of  per¬ 
sistently  broody  hens  will,  in  time,  lessen 
this  natural  instinct.  Some  breeds  are 
more  inclined  to  broodiness  than  others, 
as  is  well  known.  The  i-  'liter  breeds  are 
less  broody  than  the  heavy  and,  among 
the  heavy  breeds,  certain  ones  display 
more  of  the  brooding  instinct  than  others. 

It  would  take  an  examination  of  the 
sick  pullet  that  you  describe  to  find  out 
just  what  was  wrong,  though  your  de¬ 
scription  suggests  some  obstruction  to 
breathing.  If  alive  when  you  receive  this, 
open  her  mouth  and  look  for  a  ring  of 
soft  matter  at  the  entrance  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  and,  if  found,  remove  it  with  a 
splinter  of  wood.  This  bird  may  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  disease  like  bronchitis 
and  wTitli  little  elianee  of  recovery.  The 
evident  struggle  for  breath  should  make 
it  possible  to  diagnose  this  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  M.  B.  D. 


Feed  and  Poultry  Disease 


i 


3  Complete  Hatcheries- 
800,000  Eggs  Capacity 


THREE  complete  modern  hatcheries,  all  under  the  management  of  the  owner 
Mr.  Z.  C.  Drumm,  enable  us  to  give  splendid  service  at  all  times.  Over 
60,000  breeding  birds,  selected  and  mated  by  a  trained  expert  assure 
Chicks  from  high-producing  strains. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
February  and  March  Deliveries 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

STATE-CERTIFIED  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Write  for  FREE  1927  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Our  1927  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated,  pictures  our  three  great  hatcheries 
brooder  houses  and  breeding  flocks.  Tells  how  we  produce  Distinctive  Chicks’ 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  We  will  also  send  Guaranteed  Price  List 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Z.  C.  DRUMM,  Owner  and  Active  Manager 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  New  Jersey  and  International  Baby  Chick  Associations 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12!£c.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers. 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANS0MVILLE,  N.  Y 


End  of  9  th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
Our  LEGHORN  Pen  is  3d  Leghorn  Pen 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  tree  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

100 %  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds — 8th  consecutive 
year  of  higli  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Pullets  and  Males  irom  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SODU8,  N.  Y. 


sa’ie-Thompson’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Ringlets 

Have  been  breeding  Ringlets  for  several  years.  Nice 
cockerels,  $6  each.  A  few  R.  I.  REI>  COCKERELS, 
♦  teach.  CLINTON  R.  HOUSEL  R.  2  Rlngoes,  N.  J. 


rnimc  rfiruron  c  s.  c.  r.  i.  reds  and 
UlllR3-lUlttLKLL3  s.  c.  w.  legiiorns 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  l.B.C.A  ) 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  F.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N-Y. 


D„k.<  From  the  best  strains  of  trnpnested  s.fc. 

DODy  UniCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  983  certified  hens; 
all  males  certified  and  pedigreed.  Circular. 

Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Mp"S?.^d  Black  Jersey  Giants,  “wh.'t"’8 

WYANDOTTES,  Wyckoff  White  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

All  fine  birds,  for  breeding  purposes.  Quick  sale,  at  $5  ea. 
MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 


White  Chinese  Geese 


Either  Sex,  #5.00  each. 
Lillie  J.  Simmenroth  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


A  man  supposed  to  be  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  is  visiting  every  poultry-keeper  in 
this  locality,  offering  free  advice  in  case 
of  trouble  with  disease.  He  represents  a 
feed  dealer  and  claims  that  feeding  his 
feed  prevents  and  cures  many  diseases. 
There  is  an  epidemic  of  leg  weakness 
around  here,  and  he  said  the  cause  is 
feeding  too  much  bran.  I  feed  the  Cor¬ 
nell  mash.  He  said  I  feed  too  much 
bran.  In  cases  of  hens  with  the  comb 
getting  black,  he  said  I  feed  too  much 
corn.  Corn  is  about  half  of  my  scratch 
feed  ration.  He  killed  a  pullet  with  leg 
weakness  and  showed  the  intestines  in¬ 
flamed.  He  said  that  inflammation  causes 
leg  weakness,  and  feeding  too  much  bran 
causes  the  inflammation,  too  much  fiber. 

Massachusetts.  L.  p. 

This  was  submitted  to  a  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  and  he  reports  that  the  salesman’s 
proof  of  his  ability  to  prevent  or  cure 
disease  by  his  particular  brand  of  feed 
seems  to  be  definitely  lacking.  Surely 
the  burden  of  the  proof  rests  on  him. 
Farmers  or  poultrymen  ought  to  be  well 
enough  informed  not  to  be  “taken  in”  by 
these  propagandists.  Bran  is  high  in 
fiber,  but  there  are  no  authentic  cases  on 
record,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  aware, 
where  bran  was  proven  to  be  the  cause 
of  intestinal  inflammation  or  hemor¬ 
rhage.  Your  scratch  ration  at  this  sea¬ 
son  should  properly  consist  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  corn,  preferably  whole  corn. 

As  far  as  leg  weakness  is  concerned,  a 
gallon  of  high-grade  cod  liver  oil  is  un¬ 
questionably  more  effective  than  that 
or  any  other  brand  of  mixed  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  an  efficient  vermifuge  or  germicide 
has  been  administered  to  eliminate  the  in¬ 
testinal  parasite  problem. 


SPRING  LAKE  FARM 

Established  1888 


Buff  Rock  Cockerels- 

Madison  Square  Garden  in  192’ 


$7.50,  $10  and  up.  My 
Buffs  won  1st  Old  Pen  at 

H.  N.  Conner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Home  of  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exdu.ively 

BABY  CHICKS 

First  hatch  due  February  28 
820.00  per  100;  890  per  500;  8170  per  1000 
A  deposit  of  10$  requested  on  all  orders. 

Let  our  years  of  experience  be  your  guide. 

P.  S.  PULIS,  Prop.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


LEGHORN  VaUUivCIcIS  winatleading'showsand con¬ 
tests.  Sat.  guaranteed.  H.  M.  Conner  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRON’S  Wyonrlnilpc  Cockerels, 

white  nyanooiies,  ii„m  stock 

Records  262  to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS 


Hatching  Eggs 

I  imported  direct. 

APALACHIN,  N.  Y. 


Itose  Comb  Itrown  Leg.  CHOICE  BREED¬ 
ING  COCKERELS.  BRUSH  &  SON  MILTON,  VT. 


BARRED|PLYMOUTHROGKSq,TantUytchlksC^ndeg“^ 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

See  this  inclosure  and  then  look  at  his 
two  ads  on  page  03  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  of 
January  8.  I  answered  at  length  and  de¬ 
scribed  my  farm  in  good  faith.  How 
about  “fraud”  in  such  case?  F.  W. 

New  York. 

This  refers  to  the  advertisements  of  H. 
Irving,  West  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Irving  sent  us  two  advertisements,  one 
asking  for  a  10-acre  poultry  farm  and  the 
other  alleging  that  he  wanted  a  100-acre 
farm.  Now  it  appears  that  the  ad/ertisee 
did  not  act  in  good  faith  and  deliberately 
deceived  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  advertisement.  Mr.  Irvine  turns 
out  -to  be  one  of  the  real  estate  fakers 
such  as  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  in 
Publisher’s  Desk. 

Is  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  ear,  eye,  nose  and 
throat  diseases,  Davenport,  Iowa,  reli¬ 
able  ?  E.  s.  K. 

New  York. 

Doctors  who  treat  diseases  by  mail  are, 
to  say  the  least,  unprofessional,  and  in 
the  medical  profession  are  referred  to  as 
“quacks.”  In  treating  an  ailment  by  mail, 
the  doctor,  even  though  a  skillful  one,  has 
to  depend  upon  the  patient’s  own  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  trouble,  which  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  Therefore  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  anyone  suffering  from  any  ail¬ 
ment  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  consult  the 
best  physician  available  and  in  cases  of 
eye,  ear  and  throat  troubles,  a  specialist, 
if  possible. 

I  am  enclosing  some  advertising  matter 
sent  me  recently.  What  does  this  imply? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much 
discount  to  be  legitimate.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  this  I  should  like  to  take  it  up, 
as  I  am  crippled,  but  could  do  this. 

New  Jersey.  a.  c.  I. 

This  inquiry  refers  to  a  home  course 
of  instructions  in  professional  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  subscriber  is  rightly  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  big  inducement  offered  to 
subscribe  for  the  course  at  once.  Most 
of  the  correspondence  course  promoters 
resort  to  this  fictitious  discount  to  induce 
enrollment.  The  reduced  price  is  only  a 
form  of  sucker  bait  that  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  advertising  organizations.  A 
line  of  business  that  needs  to  resort  to 
such  deceptions,  brands  itself  as  render¬ 
ing  no  adequate  service  for  the  money 
secured. 


I  am  enclosing  you  all  papers  in  my 
claim  against  Wm.  A.  Bartholomew,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.  I  will  put  the  matter  in 
your  hands  to  collect  if  possible. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  E.  w. 

This  claim  is  based  on  a  note  given  by 
Mr.  Bartholomew  in  payment  of  baby 
chicks  last  season.  It  was  due  Sept.  22 
last,  and  went  to  protest.  Mr.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  alleges  he  hasn’t  the  money  to  meet 
the  note,  and  apparently  has  no  property 
against  which  a  judgment  can  be  col¬ 
lected.  Bartholomew  is  one  of  the  baby 
chick  “gyps” — he  advertises  in  various 
papers  to  secure  orders  and  then  sends 
such  orders  to  hatcheries  to  be  filled.  This 
is  a  practice  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  to 
discourage,  and  has  previously  published 
the  nature  of  Bartholomew’s  business.  A 
dealer  who  advertises  as  such  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  Bartholomew  and  his  ilk  ad¬ 
vertise  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  believe  they  are  conducting 
hatcheries  or  poultry  farms.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  nothing  less  than  securing  orders 
and  money  under  false  pretenses. 

A  petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy 
has  been  filed  against  the  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Genesee  street,  by 
three  creditors.  The  company  consented 
to  adjudication  of  the  suit. 

It  was  charged  the  Auto  Knitter  com¬ 
pany  transferred  $500  to  S.  W.  &  W.  B. 
Fleisher,  thereby  making  them  preferred 
creditors. 

In  June,  1925,  the  Auto  Knitter  com¬ 
pany,  which  engaged  in  the  business  of 
distributing  knitting  machines  and  then 
buying  the  products  from  the  purchasers, 
was  indicted  for  alleged  use  of  the  mails 
to  defraud.  Two  months  later  the  case 
was  nolle  prossed  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  charge. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Paper. 


This  spells  the  end  of  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  scheme  which  has  been  fought  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  a  fraud  on  the  public 
from  its  inception.  Auto-Knitter  Com¬ 
pany  was  the  first  to  sell  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  plan  or  promise  to  buy 
back  the  socks  knit  with  the  machine,  and 
the  last  to  go.  Our  refusal  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  based  on  the  contention  that 
if  the  claims  made  for  the  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  were  true  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  concern  to  buy  all  the  socks  the 
women  would  knit,  and  find  a  market  for 
the  hosiery.  The  logic  of  our  position  was 
at  all  times  evident  enough,  but  it  took 
a  good  many  years  to  convince  the  public 
and  the  publications  publishing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  schemes  that  the  prop* 
oAtion  was  a  fraud  on  the  good  women 
of  the  country.  The  principle  of  it  was 
the  same  as  the  “buy-back”  rabbit  scheme. 
If  you  give  the  promoters  of  such  impos¬ 
sible  plans  credit  for  honest  intentions 
you  have  to  convict  them  as  incompe¬ 
tents  in  the  same  breath. 

On  Sept.  1  I  sent  a  case  of  30  dozen 
white  eggs  to  the  Silver  Lake  Dairy  Co., 
547  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  them.  I  wrote 
them  about  it,  but  can’t  get  a  word  from 
them.  It  was  a  new  firm  to  me,  but  I 
thought  they  were  all  right  by  the  letter 
they  sent  me.  MBS.  A.  W. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  to  the  Silver  Lake  Dairy 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  concern 
cannot  be  found.  The  shipper  is  there¬ 
fore  out  $14.58  on  the  transaction.  This 
again  will  emphasize  the  advice  we  have 
given  so  often  only  to  ship  to  established 
responsible  houses.  The  check  is  signed 
by  J.  B.  Rappaport,  and  it  is  therefore 
assumed  that  he  is  the  proprietor.  We  are 
ready  and  willing  to  look  up  the  standing 
of  any  house,  and  would  again  suggest 
writing  us  before  making  shipments  to 
unknown  houses.  The  list  of  bonded 
commission  merchants  is  ready  for  free 
distribution  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  from 
a  Wisconsin  paper.  You  will  see  it  does 
not  pay  to  help  the  blind,  at  least  not 
that  kind.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
these  fake  schemes.  F.  M.  C. 

New  York. 

The  newspaper  clipping  confirming  the 
R.  N.-Y.’s  previous  warning  on  the  same 
subject  reads : 

Some  weeks  ago  many  people  of  Bar¬ 
ron  and  also  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  Northwest  received  packages  of  ties 
from  “Paunee  Bill,  the  Blind  Tie  Man” 
of  St.  Louis.  The  entire  Northwest  was 
flooded  with  the  ties,  of  a  cheap  knitted 
variety,  which  could  be  kept,  if  the  ad¬ 
dressee  would  remit  one  dollar  to  Bill. 
Many  persons,  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
blind,  sent  in  their  dollars  and  kept  the 
ties. 

Among  those  who  received  these  pack¬ 
ages  was  the  chief  of  police  of  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  He  returned  the  package  and 
wrote  to  the  police  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  to  find  out  something  about  Blind 
Bill.  He  received  information  that  “Pau¬ 
nee”  was  blind,  but  that  he  was  a  notori¬ 
ous  underworld  character,  who,  despite 
his  affliction,  associated  with  yeggs, 
thieves  and  the  like. 

The  letter  to  the  Red  Wing  police 
stated  that  attempts  had  been  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  operations  in  the  tie  business,  but 
that  so  far  as  they  knew,  it  came  within 
the  law.  The  postal  authorities  stated 
that  about  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
kind  of  merchandising,  was  to  “forget  to 
send  back  the  ties  or  the  money,”  thus 
making  it  unprofitable  for  the  schemers 
to  continue. — II.  Radermacher,  Barron 
County. 

I  am  inclosing  a  letter  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  my  sister  last  week  and  as  she 
is  not  a  subscriber  to  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  I 
told  her  I  would  send  it  to  you  and  ask 
if  it  is  a  fake.  B.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  signed  P. 
Baron,  462  W.  151st  St.,  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  five-page  letter  alleging  that  he  is 
possessed  of  information  that  will  make 
thousands  of  people  happy  and  prosper¬ 
ous  beyond  their  fondest  dreams.  He  de¬ 
sires  the  co-operation  of  the  said  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  the  tune  of  $2  each, 
when  he  proposes  setting  in  motion  his 
plans.  The  appeal  is  so  palpably  a  vi¬ 
sionary  scheme  to  get  easy  money  that  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  issue  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  it.  Since  the  letter  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  being  sent  to  country  people, 
this  brief  analysis  of  it  may  protect  some 
over-credulous  reader. 


Which  Farm 
Engine 
Would 
Choose? 


If  you  were  given  your  choice  between  two  farm 
engines — one  with  its  cylinder,  gears,  bearings  and 
other  important  parts  exposed  to  sand,  dust  and 
dirt,  one  having  a  number  of  grease  cups  and  oilers 
to  fill,  adjust  and  watch; 

— another  engine  with  all  of  its  important  parts  (cylinder, 
bearings,  gears)  all  completely  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof 
case,  with  a  simple  automatic  oiling  system  that  does 
away  with  all  grease  cups  and  oilers — an  engine  that  will 
run  until  the  fuel  is  exhausted  without  one  moment’s  attention — 


-wouldn’t  you  choose  the  latter? 


The  John  Deere  Type  E 


is  the  enclosed  engine  that  oils  itself.  It  has 
in  farm  engine  building.  Its  longer  life, 
lower  upkeep  costs  and  ease  of  operation 
result  in  time-saving  and  money-making 
advantages  you  want  in  your  engine. 

Be  sure  to  see  it  on  display  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  Ask  him  to  run  it  for  you. 
Built  in  1-M>  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes. 

For  years  to  come  it  will  always  be  ready 
to  save  time  and  money  for  you  on  your 
lighter  farm  power  jobs. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

This  tells  all  about  this  remarkable  farm 
engine  and  fully  illustrates  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  this.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  WS-737. 


set  new  standards 
smooth  running, 


This  is  the  John 
Deere  Direct  Drive 
Pumping  Outfit  — 
compact,  self -^oiling 
— will  run  without 
attention  until  the 
fuel  is  exhausted.  No 
belts,  gears  or  chains 
for  the  stock  to  get 
into.  An  ideal  out-- 
fit  for  the  stock  rais¬ 
er. 


Wanted—  silo1"  agents 

Some  excellent  territory  open  for  well-known  Silo.  Help 
given  in  f-elling.  Sales  work  backed  by  strong  advertis¬ 
ing.  Liberal  commissions  offered.  Big  money  for 
active  workers.  Write  today. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC.  Box  C.  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


Six  Reasons 

for 

Unadilla 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  ladder  makesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
put  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 


We  will  send  you  an  OldeTan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 


Write  for 
ft  FREE  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of 
latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 


BABSON  BROS.,  Dept  90-71. 

- - -  Chicago,  III. 


jk. 

UMCl© 

WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  lead 

AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFG&SliPPLYCO 

on  nnx  342^M0U^IISVILLEW.VA 

Used  the  toorld  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  X 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

For  SaIe-cFu«?n‘0  ALFALFA  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  o£  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTED^Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded ; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  \  lllage, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  


AA’ ANTED  —  A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL  b 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


AYANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements;  apply  to  Mrs.  CLIF- 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Single  gardener,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  middle-aged  man  on  five-acre  suburban 
place  with  small  green  house;  $70  per  month; 
advancement  if  satisfactory;  do  not  apply  un¬ 
less  you  have  good  references  and  have  worked 
several  years  on  one  job.  H.  B.  MALLORY, 
Danbury,  Conn.  _ _ 

AA' ANTED — Institutional  farm  manager,  single 
or  married;  trustworthy,  good  habits;  to  in¬ 
struct  and  work  boys  on  farm:  must  have  good 
references;  no  family  accommodations,  furnished 
apartment  for  couple;  splendid  environment  for 
one  who  can  produce;  apply  by  letter  to  THE 
CONNECTICUT  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 


AVANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
18  to  20  years,  honest  and  trusty,  for  general 
farming,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dry-hand  milker  to  care  for  and 
milk  20  cows  in  modern  barn;  $60  per  month 
with  good  board  and  room.  CANDATOAVA 
FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  in  country,  small  family,  no 
laundry,  light  work,  good  home ;  country  wo¬ 
man  preferred.  ADA  ERTISER  1506,  caie  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — An  experienced  sheep  man  to  run 
my  600-acre  sheep'  farm  on  northeast  line  of 
Ohio,  on  shares,  and  furnish  some  ewes.  E.  C. 
AA’ARD,  Conneautville,  Pa. _ 

AVANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  by  February  15;  must  be  a  good 
plain  cook  and  be  able  to  serve  a  table  for 
family  of  two  adults;  location,  country  estate  24 
miles  from  New  York  City;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected  in  reply.  P.  O.  BOX  N,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  and  practical  working 
foreman,  overseer  for  modern  commercial  farm 
in  beautiful  rolling  country  in  Eastern  l’ennsjl- 
vania;  man  must  be  energetic,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men  and  getting  efficient  results;  farm  is 
owner  operated;  150  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
additional  land  in  woods;  farm  modern  m  every 
particular,  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  modern 
power  machinery;  not  country  estate;  housing 
the  best  quality,  electric  light  and  running  wa¬ 
ter;  permanent  employment,  good  pay  and  ad¬ 
vancement  for  a  forceful,  brainy  man,  give 
names  and  addresses  of  last  three  employers. 
ADVERTISER  1513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AAT ANTED — Competent  housekeeper  to  cook  for 

farm  help;  permanent  employment,  good  sal¬ 
ary;  housekeeper's  building  separate  from  help 
quarters;  running  water,  electric  lights,  etc.; 
must  understand  butter  making;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  1514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  man,  wife,  no  children, 
caretaker  and  manager,  farm  on  shares;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  couple  wishing  home. 
ADVERTISER  1516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  without  children,  in  AVestclies- 
ter  County ;  care  of  cows  and  chickens  and 
general  work;  four-room  apartment,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  steam  heat,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables ; 
cheerful  worker;  references  required.  ADA  EK- 
TISER  1515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


AVANTED  —  Educated  farmer  work  30  acres; 

thousand  apples,  five  hundred  Leghorns,  on 
shares.  ROUTE  5,  Box  18,  Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half-share  basis 
and  10%  net  jiroceeds,  half  increase  in  herd; 
134.  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class  state  culti¬ 
vation;  21  acres  Alfalfa,  50  acres  creek  bottom 
land;  truck  gardening,  dairying,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  stocked,  equipped  with  machinery;  half 
mile  good  school  and  creamery;  good  house, 
pleasant  place;  your  age,  children,  habits,  ref¬ 
erence;  exceptional  opportunity  for  right  man. 
ADA’ERTISER  1535,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Y’OUNG  ambitious  single  man  wanted  on  large 
poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey;  state  age, 
heighth,  weight  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  dairy  farm  and  housework; 

both  good  milkers;  state  wages  with  board. 
D.  O.  SAYRE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  practical,  married  farmer 
wants  position  on  private  place;  knows  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  vegetables,  poultry,  shrubbery;  mid¬ 
dle-age,  small  grown  family.  ADA’ERTISER 
1485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experienced  in  brooding,  rearing 
and  caring  for  AVinter  flocks;  first-class  place, 
reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  position  wanted  by  college  trained, 
experienced,  single  man  before  April  1,  with 
orchard  having  modern  equipment  and  desirable 
working  conditions.  JNO.  S.  FYOCK,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 


GARDENER  or  superintendent,  working,  wishes 
position;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  gardening  and  farming,  greenhouses,  care  of 
all  live  stock,  operate  all  kinds  of  engines, 
handy  with  tools,  do  all  repairs  in  and  out 
side,  operate  any  car  if  necessary;  married, 
with  family.  ADA'ERTISER  1484,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTR1’  manager,  married,  with  23  years’ 
practical  experience  on  commercial  and 

private  plants,  desires  position;  wife  can  board 
help;  salary  $125  per  month,  house  and  privi¬ 
leges;  fine  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1500, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-SERVICE  man  desires  position,  large  dairy 
farm :  conscientious.  ALBERT  ADAMS,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


AA'ANTED — A  situation  as  game  or  game  and 
poultry  keeper  or  caretaker;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  raising  of  both,  also  management  of  same; 
first-class  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  foreman;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  German;  desires  work  on  estate  or  farm; 
faithful  worker;  age  39.  ADVERTISER  1470, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  married,  no  children;  experienced 
in  operating  and  repairing  of  trucks,  cars, 
tractors  and  farm  machinery;  wants  position, 
good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1508,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  position:  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  seeking  position,  private  estate;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1505,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


ORCHARDIST — Young  man  desires  responsible 
position  with  a  commercial  fruit  grower:  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADA’ERTISER  1504,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  wishes  to  make  a  change  in 
position  by  March  1;  charge  of  large  farm  on 
estate  preferred;  long  experience,  expert  live 
stock,  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of 
farming,  successful  in  management  of  help; 
middle-age.  small  family,  record  A-l.  LOCK 
BOX  107,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  from  country  want  posi¬ 
tion  as  cook,  housekeeper  and  chamber  maid, 
waitress.  ADA’ERTISER  1510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer.  American,  middle-aged, 
good  health,  absolutely  temperate,  married, 
two  children;  life  experience  in  grain  and  live 
stock  farming;  ten  years  with  government;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADA'ERTISER  1511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  25,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
tensive  game  and  poultry  experience;  hard 
worker:  references.  ADVERTISER  1512,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  farm  foreman;  married, 
43  years  of  age,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  reference  as  to  ability  and  honesty; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  general  farming, 
dairying  and  sheep  raising,  also  fruit;  handy 
at  carpenter  work  and  masonry;  am  a  licensed 
chauffeur;  understand  tractor  and  working  of 
same,  with  years  of  experience  handling  farm 
help  and  other  problems;  have  two  sons,  17  and 
19  years  of  age;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered;  for  additional  particulars  address  same. 
ADVERTISER  1517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  strictly  honest  trustworthy  couple 
to  work  farm  on  shares;  middle-age;  refer¬ 
ences*  or  woman  who  understands  farm  life  and 
likes  it.  ADVERTISER  1523,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


REAL  farmer,  able  to  handle  all  farm  crops, 
keep  help  busy  in  field,  run  tractor  and  all 
farm  machinery;  willing  to  work  under  nia n- 
ager;  good  opening  for  experienced  man;  refer- 
Alices  required;  state  wages;  near  Philadelphia. 
ADA’ERTISER  1526,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARMER  and  wife,  no  children;  small  farm, 
two  in  family;  man  entire  charge  farm:  wife 
entire  charge  owner’s  home;  reference,  previous 
farmer  employer;  good  wages.  EBAA’ARD  SAN¬ 
BORN,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  in  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  road,  Northern  New  Jersey; 
only  honest  worker  need  apply  for  this  steady 
position;  good  house  and  school:  state  wages 
and  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1530,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  liouseworker  in  family  of  two  adults, 
four  children  school  age;  farm;  State  road; 
good  home,  no  help  to  board;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1531|v  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Capable  poultryman  with  small  fami¬ 
ly  for  17-acre  estate;  must  understand  general 
farming  and  garden  work;  modern  bungalow 
provided;  family  of  five;  year  around,  steady 
position;  send  full  particulars  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  to  DR.  FRANK  A’.  SERIO,  323  Lacha 
Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm  April 
1.  AV.  B.  GROVER,  Conewango  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER -HERDSMAN,  capable, 

steady,  reliable;  single  man  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  branches,  desires  responsible 
position  on  up-to-date  place:  available  February 
1;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1518, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORWEGIAN,  31,  would  like  position  as  as¬ 
sistant.  on  a  modern  commercial  poultrv  farm. 
OLE  KRISTIANSEN,  92  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NURSING — Invalid  nursing  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences  given.  Address  NURSE,  415  Fifth  Ave., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  March 
1;  married,  34,  one  child;  experience  all 
branches  of  general  farming,  some  poultry.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  man,  42,  honest,  sober  and  industrious; 

experienced  in  poultry;  A-l  references;  no 
milking.  ADA'ERTISER  1520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position:  man  good  at  poultry  or 
garden,  handy;  middle-aged:  no  cows;. wife 
will  assist  as  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry; 
references;  permanent  only.  ADA’ERTISER 
1463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  married,  no  children,  10  years’ 
successful  management  of  large  poultry  farms, 
desires  share  proposition.  ADA’ERTISER  149.1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Assistant  farmer,  first-class  milker, 
boys’  school;  if  married  wife  for  department; 
no  children;  state  wages;  only  permanent  ap¬ 
plicants  considered.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


POULTRY’MAN,  single,  30  years  old;  practical 
experience  since  boyhood;  best  references; 
would  like  job  on  large  estate;  can  fill  your  job 
satisfactorily;  write  me.  ADA’ERTISER  1533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  41,  work  on  farm  or  drive  truck. 
ADA’ERTISER  1525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  married,  two  children, 
6-2,  wants  steady  position,  private  place;  life 
experience  all  branches,  vegetables,  flowers, 
lawns,  trees,  crops,  live  stock,  machinery; 
sober,  reliable;  wife  board  man,  poultry,  dairy- 
work;  high  reference.  Address  Y.  N.,  Box  338, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AUTO  truck  driver  wants  job  on  large  farm  or 
estate;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  estate  superintendent  on  country 
home  estate  or  will  take  stocked  farm  on 
shares.  MR.  J.  B.  COX,  Gen.  Del.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

A  FARAI  or  country  place;  foreman  is  open  for 
position;  understands  all  the  different  kinds 
of  work  and  is  very  competent  with  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  and  gardening;  only  self  and  wife  who  would 
board  men.  ADVERTISER  1529,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  large  experience,  wants  run  equipped 
dairy  farm;  shares;  would  rent.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  married;  desires  first-class  position. 
ADA  ERTISER  1534,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 

81-ACRE  farm  and  tourist  home,  good  buildings, 
running  spring  water,  electric  lights;  on  Lib¬ 
erty  highway.  AVrite  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Owner, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  109  acres,  75  acres  tillable, 
34  in  timber,  all  new  buildings;  8-room  house, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  corncribs,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  for  particulars  address  HARVEY 
STRAUGHEN,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 

H4-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools.  Address 
owner,  G.  J.  FKEIDELL,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 157  acres,  good  buildings,  24  cows, 

3  horses,  poultry;  price  $7,500,  one-third  cash. 
BOX  161,  Itusliford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Bargain,  47-acre  fruit  farm  near 
Burlington,  N.  J.;  all  Fall  and  AVinter  va¬ 
rieties;  seven-room  brick  house  with  bath,  ga¬ 
rage,  barns;  price  $19,000;  will  help  finance. 
DR.  AI.  AV.  NEAA’COAIB,  Browns  Alills,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  all  improvements, 
closed  porch,  steam  heat;  convenient  to  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  line  to  New  York;  lot  73x125  ft.; 
first  mortgage;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  7 
MONTGOMERY  ST.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  to  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,000 
to  1,500  hens.  ADVERTISER  1488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

98-ACRE  Delaware  farm,  30  wood,  valuable  tim¬ 
ber,  remainder  well  cultivated;  suitable  poul¬ 
try,  berries,  fruit,  gardening,  general  farming; 
8-room  house  with  bath,  water,  lights;  good 
poultry  houses,  stock  and  machinery.  ROUTE 
2,  BOX  57,  Georgetown,  Del. 

CHAUTAUQUA  CO.,  N.  Y.  —  250-acre  dairy 
farm,  50  acres  timber,  100  acres  work  land; 
apples,  pears,  grapes;  large  house  convenient  for 
two  families;  %  mile  from  school;  barns  40x100 
and  45x80,  swing  stanchions  and  James  drinking 
cups;  two  15-ft.  silos;  sold  to  settle  estate. 
AIRS.  AIARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Commercial  Leghorn  farm,  show¬ 
ing  good  profit;  large  Summer  resort  business, 
good  year  around  markets,  good  chance  for  live 
man;  trial  for  six  months  on  wages;  do  not  re¬ 
ply  unless  you  have  means  to  buy  after  pros¬ 
pects  are  proven;  want  a  real  poultryman  who 
means  business  and  can  make  good.  P.  O.  BOX 
292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  3G5  acres,  70  head  of 
cattle,  fully  equipped;  24-room  boarding  house, 
and  10-room  house;  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
AD^  ERTISER  1507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  to  buy  a  small  place,  5  or  6  acres 
fruit,  good  house,  barn,  near  manufacturing 
town;  New  Y’ork  or  Alassachusetts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IAIPROA'ED  Hudson  A'alley  fruit,  sheep  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  234  acres,  splendid  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  bath;  reasonably  priced.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  of  the  best  farms  in  Finger  Lake  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  Y’ork,  98  acres,  6  acres  apples, 

4  woods,  under  good  cultivation;  gradual  south¬ 
ern  slope,  abundant  water  supply;  tractor  fields; 
new  modern  buildings;  immediate  possession; 
with  or  without  equipment.  ADA’ERTISER  1519, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  equipped,  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey,  within  50  miles  of 
New  York:  immediate  possession;  owner,  no 
agents.  AIRS.  AI.  AIEISNER,  2756  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  BARGAIN,  165-acre  farm,  keep  30  cows;  10- 
room  house,  barn  40x70;  buildings  A-l;  in¬ 
sured  for  $6,000;  4%  miles  village,  creamery, 
railroad  station;  $3,350,  $350  down.  $30  per 

month;  every  payment  applies  on  principle,  no 
interest;  this  is  one  chance  of  a  lifetime.  BOX 
21,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y’. 

FARAI  wanted;  American;  large  house;  20  or 
25  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J. ;  5  acres  or  more; 
less  than  $10,000,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
1521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  in  South  Jersey,  cement  roads  to  sea¬ 
shore  and  all  markets;  44  acres  fertile  soil; 
good  truck  or  poultry  farm;  sell. right.  AA’ALTER 
SIIIAIP,  Route  1,  Bridgeton,  Cumb.  Co.,  N.  J. 

SACRIFICE  27  acres,  level,  tillable  farm,  build¬ 
ings;  60  miles  New  York;  $3,800.  A.  SPADA, 
AVhippany,  N.  J.  ^ 

FARAI  for  rent  containing  1S8  acres;  known  as 
“Indian  Hills  Farm,”  located  three  miles 
north  of  Jobstown.  N.  J.,  on  the  Alonmouth 
Road;  approximately  120  acres  tillable;  good 
dairy  farm;  reasonable  rental;  splendid  condi¬ 
tion;  write  direct  to  J.  BIDDLE  ELLIS,  Hotel 
AA’iltsliire,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  A’IRGINIA  home  on  James  River  in  town  of 
600  population;  514  acres,  good  buildings;  $2,- 
000  buys  it.  AA’rite  me,  A.  HALL,  Owner,  Savan¬ 
nah,  N.  Y. 

PROPERTY,  village  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y’.,  suitable 
for  hotel  or  store  and  living  rooms;  cheap  at 
$3,000,  to  close  estate.  CHAPELL  PEAKE, 
Hankins,  N.  Y’. 

WANT  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a  small 
farm  with  livable  house  and  small  barn,  in 
Nassau  or  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. ;  suitable  for 
Federal  Land  Bank  Loan;  reasonable  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm  suitable  poultry,  $9. 
ELFGREN,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — Farm  land,  machinery,  buildings. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped-  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  II.  DYKIIUIS,  Owner  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 

original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AV. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS,  new  crop  farmers’  stock,  unshelled, 

1^a,<Lhlne  Plcked’  25  1+)s->  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50; 
100  lbs.,  $8:  hand  picked  5c  lb.  more,  cash. 
J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  &  SONS,  Franklin,  A’a. 

HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  bodied  sweet  clover  honey,  not  ex¬ 
tracted  until  thoroughly  ripe,  60-lb.  can,  $6.25- 

?.m’ri'VmCan,s'  $12;  sample,  25c.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  in 
lots.  MILLER’S  DAIRY  FARAI,  Pearl 
N.  Y. 


carload 

River, 


vuj.  micat,  d-iu, 


buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AVONDERA’IEAV  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  AVOODRUFf’ 
Towanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  and  Newtown  Pippin  ap¬ 
ples;  bushels  or  barrels.  RAY  CARLSON 
Germantown,  N.  Y’. 


AVANTED — Traction  ditching  machine,  any  con¬ 
dition.  DICK  AVYNGAARDEN,  Fisher  Road, 
Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honev, 

livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  j. 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


Vi  gallon  can  de- 
BOREA1AN,  Ka- 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  cattle 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N. 


beets. 

Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  18S0  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV 
IIAY’ES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $0  here-  5  lbs 
$1  prepaid.  WOODAVAItD  &  ELLIOTT  AA’ila- 
wana,  Pa. 


- »•  ?  t  •  I'WOllhUU  , 

buckwheat.  $6;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15  and  $1;  sam- 
ple ,10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Six  large  brooder  stoves, 
seasons,  good  condition,  price  right. 
THIELMAN,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


used  two 
JOSEPH 


PURE  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $3;  1-lb  cake 
maple  sugar,  35e,  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt.  B  E 
PRESCOTT.  ’  ’ 


pacity;  state  price,  condition  and  year  made 
in  first  letter.  BOX  33,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60e;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6:  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers' 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  AVILCOx’ 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


-r  V/ 11  OlYLiPi- 


-AAUlIltf-IIlilUt! 


$1;  home-cured  bacon,  40  cents  per ’lb.  AV  M 
LAU,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Pure  home-made  horseradish,  also 
mustard  pickles;  hors^radishrgratad  dav  I  re¬ 
ceive  order;  sent  postpaid;  quart  jars/ 8). 25: 
pints,  65c;  money  order  o:  check;  try  a  jar  of 
these  home  products.  MRS.  7<  .  S.  SCRIBNER. 
Cannondale,  Conn. 


WANTED — New  style  front  axle  and  wheel  as¬ 
sembly  for  Samson  tractor.  VAN  DUYNB 
BROS.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  wanted,  two  390-egg  capacity 
Cyphers  incubators;  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  AVILLIAM  RISSMILLER,  R.  D.  3,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


FINE  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 

two,  $2.15;  amber  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pail,’ 
$1.25  delivered  third  zone.  EDAVARD  RED- 
DOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


pails,  $2.1o ;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10 
cts.  per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  390  Cyphers  incubators  at  $30 
each;  2  360  Cyphers  incubators  at  $22  each; 
these  machines  are  all  in  perfect  order  and  did 
their  best  work  last  year.  DOVER  FARMS, 
Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Patch  work  quilts,  first-class  work 
and  material.  ADVERTISER  1524,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


ALFALFA — Second,  third  cuttings;  10  tons*  $30 
ton  f.o.b  FONDERAVHITE,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


NO.  17  DE  LAVAL  separator,  used  a  short  time, 
good  as  new;  power  fixtures  never  unpacked; 
cost  $140,  will  sell  for  half.  L.  O.  KIDDER 
Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Delc-o  light  plant,  in  good  order, 
cheap.  RIDGEFIELD  FLORIST  &  NURSERY’ 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


1925  BUCKEYE  incubator,  perfect  condition 
600-egg,  $55.  OAVEN  MELIOUS,  Stanley, 


PURE  honey. — Clover,  Autumn  flower  blend- 
best  ever;  5  lbs.,  95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
^ .  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  warranted  pure, 
guaranteed;  extracted,  3  lbs., 
$2.60;  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45; 
third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.70. 
LOAV  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


satisfaction 
80c;  12  lbs., 
all  delivered 
LONGFEL- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guar  an  ee  editorial  page. 


JAMES  E.  KANE 
Route  6,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

MR.  KANE  is  well  known  in  his  part 
of  the  country  for  his  strawberries 
and  grapes.  Honey  and  chickens  are  other 
profitable  products  of  his  twenty  acres. 
He  has  a  fine  big  family  of  four  boys  and 
three  girls,  and  this  is  what  he  says  about 
the  footwear  they  have  for  bad  weather: 
"If  I  don’t  keep  my  feet  dry  I  can’t  keep 


well,  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  like 
me  in  this, so  when  it  comes  to  such  things 
as  rubbers,  we  buy  the  best.  We  always 
ask  for  Ball-Band  and  it’s  easy  to  tell  that 
we  are  getting  it,  on  account  of  the  Red 
Ball  trade  mark.  I  have  worn  Ball-Band  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  like  it  be¬ 
cause  I  get  good  fit.  I  wear  the  four- 
buckle  rubber  arctic  most  of  the  time, 
with  Ball-Band  wool  socks.  The  girls  and 
Mrs.  Kane  wear  cloth  arctics  and  regular 
rubbers — all  Ball-Band.” 


Read  how  they  do  it  and  what  these  farm¬ 
ers  say  about  how  to  get  more  days  wear 
in  boots,  arctics  and  all  kinds  of  rubbers 


Outdoors  in  bad  weather . . . 

but  they  keep  their  feet 
warm  and  dry 


O.  S.  BUNDY 

Proprietor  Sugar  Loaf  View 
Farm,  Winona,  Minnesota 

R.  BUNDY  devotes  his  250 
acres  principally  to  straw¬ 
berries  and  red  raspberries.  At 
the  height  of  the  season  he  em¬ 
ploys  125  workers,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  15  men  throughout  the 
summer.  He  also  plants  1 5  acres 
of  asparagus  of  a  quality  that 
finds  a  ready  market.  Mr.  Bundy 
is  a  Director  of  theWinonaMilk 
Corporation.  The  whole  Bundy 
family  are  wearers  of  Ball-Band 
footwear.  The  son  has  on  Ball- 
Band  leather  top  rubbers,  his 
wife  and  his  father  are  wearing 
Ball-Band  boots.  "I  remember,” 


said  Russell  Bundy,  "the  first 
pair  of  boots  I  ever  had.  I  was 
eight  years  old  and  that  little 
Red  Ball  on  the  shiny  rubbers 
was  a  beautiful  thing  in  my 
mind.”  His  father  interrupted: 
"Ball-Band  in  our  family  goes 
back  to  nearly  twice  your  age,” 
he  said.  "Your  mother  and  I 
have  not  only  bought  Ball-Band 
rubber  and  woolen  footwear  for 
ourselves  and  children  ever  since 
we  came  to  Winona  forty  years 
ago,  but  we  have  bought  it  from 
the  same  Ball-Band  dealer.  He 
wouldn’t  think  of  offering  us 
anything  else  and  we  wouldn’t 
think  of  buying  any  kind  ofrub- 
bers  that  didn’t  have  the  Red 
Ball  trade  mark.” 


BALL-BAN  D 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR 

JOOTS  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS  -  HEAVY  RUBBERS  -  ARCTICS  -  GALOSHES  •  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 


some  60  hogs  and  around  650 
head  ofsheep  (Western  feeders). 
"One  of  the  things  I  learned  at 
college,”  says  Mr.  Myers,  "was 
the  wearing  qualities  of  Ball- 
Band  footwear.  Whenever  there 
was  rough  work  to  do  in  bad 
weather  everybody  seemed  to 
blossom  forth  with  boots  with 
the  Red  Ball  trade  mark.  Here 
on  the  farm  I  wear  the  four- 
buckle  rubber  arctic  mostly, 
with  heavy  dull  sandals  for  go¬ 
ing  to  town, and  Ball-Band  short 
boots  for  real  wet  weather  and 
wet  fields.  I  often  marvel  how 
any  manufacturer  can  produce 
such  a  large  line  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  of  such  remarkably  uni¬ 
form  high  quality.” 


THEO  E.  MYERS 
Manager  Hayden  Farm 
Route  8,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 


THE  Hayden  Farm  is  conspic¬ 
uous  among  the  farms  around 
Fort  Wayne  for  its  many  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings.  Mr.  Myers  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Purdue  University,  class 
of  1917.  He  didn’t  go  to  farm¬ 
ing  immediately  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  for  Uncle  Sam  had  a  job 
for  him  until  1919.  Since  then, 
however,  he  has  demonstrated 
how  productive  a  farm  can  be 
made  when  brains  are  applied 
to  it.  He  cultivates  160  acres  and 
raises  corn  and  oats  for  feeding 


MEN  — and  women  —  like 
those  whose  pictures  are 
shown  here,  can  go  about 
their  work  in  all  sorts  of  bad  weather, 
with  perfect  foot  comfort.  Their  feet 
are  always  warm  and  dry,  no  matter 
how  wet  or  cold  it  is  under  foot. 
That  is  because  they  wear  Ball-Band 
boots,  rubbers  and  arctics. 

They  enjoy  foot  comfort  not  only 
because  Ball-Band  foot¬ 
wear  keeps  out  the  wet 
and  cold,  but  because  their 
footwear  fits.  Every  article 
with  the  Red  Ball  trade 
mark  is  shaped  to  fit  the 
human  foot. 


And  good  fit  results  in  more 
days  wear.  When  your  boots  and 
rubbers  last  longer  you  spend  less 
for  footwear.  Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  and  be  sure  of  getting  more 
days  wear  for  your  money. 

Whatever  you  need  in  rubber  and 
woolen  footwear,  you  can  get  it  in 
the  Ball-Band  line.  The  stores  where 
you  trade  no  doubt  have  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 
If  not,  write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  a  nearby  dealer 
who  can  supply  you. 
Mishawaka  Rubber  & 
Woolen  Mfg.  Co. ,  333  Water 
St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
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Winter  Life  on  a  Modern  Farm 
Happiness  Among,  the  Snow  Drifts 
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RIGOROUS  CLIMATE.  —  In  the 
“North  Country, ”  as  Irving  Bacliel- 
ler  has  named  this  section  of  New 
York  State,  Winter  usually  begins 
about  Thanksgiving  and  often  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  first  of  April.  Some 
are  critical  say  we  have 


“Three  months  Spring 
Three  months  Fall 
Six  months  Winter 

And  no  Summer  at  all.” 

That  is  a  bit  overdrawn,  of  course,  for  we  have 
always  had  four  seasons  so  far,  each  one  with  their 
peculiar  joys  and  sorrows. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  COLD.— Long  before  the 
December  days  arrive  we  folks  who  have  spent  many 
Winters  here  have  been  busy  preparing.  The  cel¬ 
lars  and  stables  are  banked  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
double  doors  and  windows  are  put  in  place.  The 
ground  having  frozen,  father  and  the  boys  have 
brought  up  the  plows  and  put  them  away  along  with 
any  other  machinery  which  may  have  been  left  out¬ 
doors  in  the  rush  of  work.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  what  an  amount  of  money  a  farmer  has  in¬ 
vested  in  machinery,  and  do  not  know  that  a  grain- 
binder  costs  as  much  as  a  piano.  All  machinery  is 
expensive,  and  the  wise  farmer  houses  it  as  soon  as 
he  is  through  using  it. 

NO  LACK  OF  FOOD.— The  barns  are  filled  with 
hay,  corn  and  grain  for  the  stock :  the  bins  in  the 
cellar  are  full  of  potatoes,  apples  and  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  All  the  Fall  mother  has  been  busy 
canning  the  surplus  green  vegetables  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  drying  corn,  making  jelly  and  canning  fruit. 
To  look  in  her  cupboard  it  would  seem  there  was 
enough  to  feed  an  army,  but  it  will  be  all  gone  be¬ 
fore  Summer  brings  another  crop.  Among  other 
things  we  see  a  number  of  cans  of  Duchess  apple 
sauce  put  up  with  skins  and  cores,  but  no  sugar.  It 
is  a  lovely  pink  color,  and  when  put  through  the 
sieve  and  sweetened  will  taste  as  fresh  as  it  did  in 
August.  After  the  Winter  apples  are  gone  and  we 
are  tired  of  other  fruit  then  that  Duchess  apple 
sauce  will  taste  good. 

THE  SNOW.— With  a  shed  full  of  good  dry  wood 
father  and  the  boys  got  up  last  Winter  we  feel  we 
are  ready  for  the  worst  King  Winter  can  do.  W  e 
will  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  sugar,  flour  and  other 
groceries,  so  we  will  not  want  for  a  thing  e\eu 
though  the  roads'  should  be  impassable  for  a  few 
days.  The  creek  and  the  ponds  have  been  frozen 
for  some  time,  and  Robert  and  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  had  a  fine  time  sliding  and  skating.  One 
morning  we  get  up  to  find  a  changed  world,  and 
the  little  boy  shouts,  “Oh,  the  snow  has  come !”  and 
rushes  out  to  get  down  his  sled.  He  is  happy  to  see 
the  snow  even  though  it  covers  up  the  ice,  for  when 
the  sun  comes  out  and  softens  the  snow 
there  is  great  sport  ahead.  He  will 
start  a  small  snowball  rolling,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  gone  across  the  yard 
with  it,  it  has  become  large  enough  to 
make  a  base  for  a  snow  man,  so  he 
starts  another  for  the  snow  man’s 
body  and  a  smaller  one  for  a  head. 

Soon  the  man  is  done,  and  stands  there 
in  the  front  yard,  a  monument  to  the 
first  snowstorm  of  the  season.  Down 
at  school  there  will  probably  be  a  fort 
built,  and  two  armies  will  have  lively 
battles  trying  to  rout  each  other  with 
snowballs.  Was  there  ever  such  fun 
as  playing  in  the  snow?  Around  at  the 
back  of  the  house  a  big  drift  always 
forms,  and  it  takes  a  good  half  day 
for  a  little  boy  to  dig  the  kind  of  cave 
he  wants  in  it.  He  comes  in  the  house 
every  once  in  a  while  with  glowing 
cheeks  to  make  a  raid  on  the  cookie  jar  and  to  tell 
mother  about  the  cave.  Sometimes  the  cave  falls 
in.  but  he  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  goes  to  work 
in  another  place. 

THE  CAR  RETIRES'. -A^ather  says  it  is  time  now 
to  lay  up  the  car,  and  so  get  the  sleighs  out. 

It  is  nice  to  go  jingling  along  atter  old  Molly,  well 


a  few  folks  who  pride  themselves  on  running  their 
cars  all  Winter,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  save 
either  time  or  money  by  doing  so. 

THE  FARMER’S  TABLE.— Before  the  snow  gets 
too  deep  in  the  woods  next  Winter’s  supply  of  wood 
must  be  cut,  and  perhaps  some  extra  cut  for  sale. 
Working  in  the  woods  gives  the  men  such  appetites  i 
Mother  is  kept  busy  cooking  big  roasts  of  spare  ribs 
with  dressing,  deep  pumpkin  and  apple  pies,  some  of 
that  dried  corn  cooked  in  milk,  and  good  home- 
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The  Small  Boij  and  Ilis  Dignified  Snow  Man.  Fig.  3G 

made  bread  and  cookies.  There  is  a  cheese  that  is 
just  right  from  which  she  will  cut  a  big  wedge  for 
supper  to  eat  with  a  plate  of  fresh  doughnuts  and 
the  baked  apples,  which,  if  they  are  Tallman  Sweets, 
are  really  not  baked  but  boiled.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  cookies  or  cake  instead  of  doughnuts,  and 
cold  meat  instead  of  cheese.  There  may  be  pudding 
instead  of  pie  for  dinner,  and  on  cold  days  a  good 
hot  vegetable  soup.  From  the  sack  of  beans  in  the 
storeroom  will  come  many  a  jar  of  Boston  baked 
beans  which  with  mother’s  homemade  catsup  and 
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wrapped  in  a  fur  coat  and  buffaloNgflbe.  You  don't 
have  to  worry  whether  the  car  will  freeze,  and  the 
old  horse  does  not  refuse  to  start  as  car  so 
often  does  in  cold  weather.  To  be  sure,  there  are 


Old  Molly  Talces  the  Place  of  the  Car.  Fig.  37 

raised  biscuits  is  “food  for  the  gods.”  In  place  of 
the  roast  pork  there  may  be  a  thick  steak  cut  from 
the  quarter  of  beef  hung  in  the  cellar,  or  a  chicken 
fricassee  with  dumplings.  The  housewife  of  today 
plans  for  a  variety  of  meat  as  well  as  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  She  packs  her  sausage,  ham,  beef  or  chick¬ 
en  in  glass  jars,  and  when  they  have  been  processed 
in  the  steam  cooker  or  in  the  water  boiler  they  will 
keep  indefinitely.  In  the  Summer,  especially,  these 
cans  of  meat  come  in  very  handy.  When  unexpected 
company  comes  it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  give  them  a 


good  chicken  dinner.  On  Sundays  or  on  days  when 
mother  is  busy  with  some  special  work  she  can  get  a 
whole  dinner  from  her  canned  supply.  If  she  wants 
to  make  the  little  boy  happy  she  takes  a  can  of  red 
raspberries,  canned  by  the  cold-pack  method,  stiffens 
it  with  plain  gelatine  and  serves  it  with  whipped 
cream.  There  is  never  any  of  that  dessert  left. 

REAL  WINTER — With  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  the  cold  increases  and  the  thermometer  is  often 
25  or  30  degrees  below  zero.  This  makes  the  men 
step  lively  about  their  chores,  for  the  stock  must  be 
taken  good  care  of  and  well  fed.  The  amount  of 
feed  those  cows  and  horses  consume  is  astonishing, 
and  what  muscles  the  boys  develop  pulling  it  out  of 
the  mow !  Mother  doesn’t  get  outdoors  much  ;  she  is 
busy  with  the  fires,  going  downstairs  to  the  furnace 
which  is  eating  up  the  woodpile  in  the  cellar,  and 
coming  upstairs  to  the  range,  which  also  has  a  good 
appetite  for  fuel.  It  is  good  exercise  probably,  and 
her  “daily  dozen”  won’t  be  necessary  while  this 
weather  lasts.  The  cold  “snap”  does  not  often  last 
longer  than  a  week,  at  most,  and  Ave  get  warmer 
days  and  perhaps  a  thaw,  then  more  snow.  To  one 
who  has  never  lived  in  as  cold  a  place  as  this  it  may 
seem  that  it  would  be  hard  to  bear.  Of  course,  you 
get  cold  toes  and  fingers  and  sometimes  even  frost¬ 
bites  if  you  are  not  careful,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
an  invigorating  climate  and  makes  a  sturdy  race  of 
people.  On  the  coldest  days  the  sky  is  clear  and 
blue,  the  sun  bright,  and  the  snow  crunches  under 
foot  and  squeaks  under  the  sleighs..  It  is  the  days 
when  the  wind  blows  a  gale  that  we  find  hard,  when 
the  sky  is  gray  and  dull,  and  we  say  a  storm  is 
brewing.  On  such  a  day  wre  almost  envy  the  wood¬ 
chuck  who  is  safe  and  warm  and  asleep  in  his  hole 
under  the  snow. 

SNOWY  ROADS. — Each  snowstorm,  and  they  are 
coming  often,  fills  up  the  road  a  little  more,  and 
after  a  high  wind  the  cross-roads  especially  are 
drifted.  Father  and  the  boys  get  out  the  horses  and 
rig  up  a  plow  on  the  side  of  the  big  sleigh.  They 
are  trying  all  along  the  .route  to  open  the  road  for 
the  mail  carrier.  What  a  lament  there  is  if  the 
paper  does  not  get  through !  How  did  we  ever  exist 
before  the  day  of  rural  delivery?  Nowadays  we 
must  know  the  news  as  soon  as  it  happens,  if  not 
before.  The  day  may  come  when  our  roads  will  all 
be  kept  clear  of  snow  by  motor  plows,  but  they  have 
not  been  a  success  in  this  section  so  far.  The  mail 
is  not  often  delayed  more  than  a  day,  and  there  are 
always  books  and  magazines  waiting  to  be  read. 

STORMY  WEATHER.— A  stormy  day  is  a  good 
time  for  those  odd  jobs  that  have  been  put  off  so 
long.  Mother  brings  down  her  box  of  pieces  that  she 
has  been  gathering  for  a  year  or  more  and  soon  she 
has  material  for  that  hooked  or  braided  rug  she  has 
been  planning.  Father  brings  in  a  bur¬ 
lap  bag  and  soon  the  rug  is  under  way. 
The  men  are  sitting  around  and  mother 
can  visit  while  she  works.  This  is  a 
real  treat,  for  so  much  of  the  time  she 
is  alone  in  the  house.  Mother  takes  an 
interest  in  politics  and  civic  affairs, 
but  does  not  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  newspapers  for  informa¬ 
tion,  so  she  rather  depends  on  her  men 
folks  to  keep  her  up  to  date  on  that 
kind  of  thing.  To  be  sure  mother  reads, 
but  such  things  in  which  she  is  in¬ 
terested,  school  matters,  women’s  af¬ 
fairs,  church  and  local  news.  She  finds 
two-thirds  of  the  newspaper  very  dull 
reading,  but  she  takes  a  glance  at  the 
sporting  page  now  and  then,  so  that 
she  will  not  be  too  ignorant  of  the  va¬ 
rious  prizefighters  and  athletic  events 
as  they  come  along.  During  the  world 
series  one  woman  we  know  disgraced  herself  by 
asking  if  the  Cardinals  came  from  Canada.  There 
is  a  small  place  of  that  name  on  the  Canadian 
border,  by  the  way.  Perhaps  father  and  the  boys 
have  a  harness  to  mend,  or  the  horses,  who  are  get¬ 
ting  restless,  have  torn  their  blankets.  These  are 
brought  into  the  nice  warm  kitchen  where  they  can 
be  mended  with  comfort.  If  school  is  not  in  session 
the  little  boy  keeps  things  lively  with  his  chatter 
and  games. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  MIND. — For  those  who  are  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  have  a  radio  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  he  heard  in  the  long  Winter  eve- 
.nings.  Good  books  and  magazines  are  within  the 
means  of  most  people,  and  if  you  cannot  buy  all 
you  would  like  you  may  borrow  from  a  nearby 
library  or  arrange  to  exchange  with  a  friend  or 
neighbor.  A  reading  circle  may  be  formed,  each  one 
putting  in  a  book  and  passing  it  along  at  a  given 
time,  until  everyone  has  read  it.  In  that  way  you 
get  the  reading  of  several  books  for  the  price  of 
one.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  select  books 
that  are  worth  reading. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK. — After  the  storm  is  over  the 
work  of  making  paths  begins.  When  the  horses  are 
let  out  they  make  their  way  through  the  drifts  to 
the  well,  and  coming  back  perhaps  they  will  start 
off  up  the  road  for  a  gallop  before  the  boys  can 
stop  them.  Mother  rather  sympathizes  with  old 
Molly  as  she  goes  flying  by  like  a  colt,  but  wishes 
she  would  show  some  of  that  speed  on  the  road.  The 
sheep  are  glad  to  get  outdoors  and  one  of  the  Brown 
Leghorns  who  wants  a  little  airing  is  perched  upon 
the  broad  back  of  one  of  the  sheep.  She  could  not 
walk  in  the  deep  snow  so  caught  a  ride.  Whoever 
thought  life  in  the  country  was  not  interesting?  You 
can  get  a  good  laugh  any  day  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  try  to  see  the  funny  side. 

SOCIAL  AFFAIRS. — The  custom  of  neighborhood 
calls  has  to  a  certain 
extent  passed  out  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  in  a  way.  The 
methods  of  doing  farm 
work  have  changed,  and 
where  our  fathers  had 
no  milking  to  do  in 
Winter,  now  wre  find 
many  Winter  dairies. 

This  means  more  work 
at  night  and  not  so 
much  time  for  visiting. 

When  we  were  young¬ 
sters  our  folks  did  up 
the  evening  work  before 
dark,  and  then  we  all 
got  ready  and  went 
somewhere  to  spend  the 
evening  and  have  sup¬ 
per,  or  if  it  wras  our 
turn,  vTe  had  company. 

The  various  organiza¬ 
tions  with  their  meetings 
have  provided  a  place 
to  go  as  often  as  you 
care  to.  The  school  so¬ 
ciety  meets  once  a 
month  at  one  of  the 
homes,  and  we  have  a 
jolly  time  writh  songs, 
games  and,  of  course,  re¬ 
freshments.  Sometimes 
the  boys  get  some  music 
and  we  have  a  square 
dance  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  old-fashioned  square  dances  are  just  the 
thing  for  a  house,  as  they  can  be  danced  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  room.  The  boys  and  girls  and  some  of  the 
older  folks  do  enjoy  the  reels  and  quadrilles.  Often 
they  will  put  in  some  extra  swings  and  some  step¬ 
dancing  for  good  measure.  Watching  them  you 
would  think  they  would  be  too  dizzy  to  stand,  and 
then  you  hear  one  of  them  call  out,  “Now  give  us 
one  with  a  lot  of  swinging  in  it.”  Probably  their 
way  of  dancing  is  a  long  cry  from  the  way  these 
stately  quadrilles  were  first  danced,  but  no  doubt  it 
is  more  fun.  The  Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  also  hold  meetings  which  are  attended  by  a 
part  of  the  farm  people. 

CHURCH  INTERESTS.— Then  there  are  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  various  organizations  of  the  country 
church.  Once  a  month  mother  takes  the  cutter  and 
old  Molly  and  goes  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid ;  if  the  snow  is  very  deep  one  of  the  men  will 
take  a  big  sleigh  and  gather  up  a  load.  There 
mother  meets  other  women,  has  a  good  time  and  a 
good  dinner,  and  best  of  all,  so  father  says,  hears 
all  the  news.  The  Ladies’  Aid  has  been  called  a 
clearing-house  for  gossip,  but  the  ones  we  know  are 
not  that  kind.  The  women  exchange  ideas  on  their 
work,  tell  each  other  the  news  of  their  families,  and 
after  dinner  have  a  study  hour  on  some  missionary 
topic.  Or  they  may  discuss  the  family  budget  plan, 
proportionate  giving,  etc.  Mother  feels  the  day  well 
spent,  and  comes  home  refreshed  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Sunday  school  party  takes  in  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly.  and  is  held  in  the  evening.  Young  and  old  join 
in  the  songs  and  games,  and  you  know  it  is  a  lot 
more  fun  for  the  youngsters  if  they  see  “dad”  and 


mother  get  roused  up  over  a  game  of  bean  bag.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  old  folks  are  a  little  lame  next  day  from 
using  unaccustomed  muscles,  giving  the  young  folks 
a  good  time,  and  having  a  good  time  yourself,  is 
worth  it. 

The  adult  Bible  class  takes  in  only  the  grown-ups, 
as  the  name  implies,  meeting  once  a  month  or  per¬ 
haps  more  often  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members. 
Topics  of  the  day  are  discussed  in  a  way  that  would 
open  the  eyes  of  many  people  who  have  obtained 
their  idea  of  the  farmer  from  the  comic  section  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  farmer  of  today  is  a 
well-read  man  who  takes  a  back  seat  for  no  one.  He 
has  more  time  for  thought  and  fewer  distractions 
than  the  city  man.  The  country  owes  much  to  the 
little  rural  church  and  its  pastor,  and  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  if,  for  any  reason,  either  the  country 
church  or  the  district  school  is  taken  away.  Both  are 
centers  of  country  life,  and  when  that  center  is  moved 
to  the  village  or  city  the  people  are  going  with  it. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 


poultrymen.  We  learn  about  improved  methods  of 
breeding,  feeding  and  housing.  Result:  Increased 
efficiency  of  production,  followed  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  followed  by  prices  which  today  will  barely 
net  the  wholesale  producer  and  shipper  45  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  eggs.  This  is  not  good  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  may  well  cause  the  poultryman  with  a 
fairly  heavy  investment  to  ponder. 

Take  the  apple  situation.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of 
the  leading  apple  counties  are  employing  an  educa¬ 
tor  to  tell  them  how  to  increase  the  quality  of  their 
fruit.  If  this  work  is  effective,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  the 
net  result  is  increased  production  of  good  marketable 
fruit.  Looks  like  a  good  idea  gone  wrong,  consid¬ 
ering  the  apple  market  this  season. 

Why  does  this  continue?  As  I  see  it  it  is  because 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  sponsor  it  and  because  it  is  easy 
to  secure  votes  from  urban  supervisors  for  a  policy 
which  results  in  flooding  the  cities  with  low-priced 
food.  Cannot  this  great  educational  force  be  re¬ 
directed?  F.  H.  UACT. 


Agricultural  Education  and  Over¬ 
production 

THERE  is  one  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
pre-eminent  importance  to  agriculture,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  receiving  the  attention 
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“Sappy  Moments!”  'the  Children  Get  a  Ride 

Our  old  friend  S.  P.  Porter  of  Ohio  calls  this  picture  “Happy  Moments!”  Well  named — we  say.  Mr.  Porter  is 
a  great  friend  of  children.  You  may  remember  that  about  a  year  ago  he  sent  us  the  picture  of  a  melon-eating 
contest  which  he  staged.  Here  he  is  giving  about  30  small  citizens  of  Ohio  a  sleigh  ride.  A  good  man  to  have 

in  town. 

which  it  merits  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  press. 

I  refer  to  the  general  policy  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  as  carried  on  in  New  York  and  possibly  in 
other  States. 

I  have  been  quite  closely  in  touch  with  this  whole 
question  since  it  commenced  to  assume  consider¬ 
able  proportions  through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
State  college  extension  department.  Fifteen  years 
ago  we  thought,  and  possibly  with  some  justification, 
that  increased  agricultural  prosperity  would  follow 
increased  efficiency  in  crop  production.  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  myself  that  this  was  fairly  sound  reasoning  at 
that  time.  Our  educational  system  was  launched  on 
this  platform. 

Almost  immediately  the  war  came  on  with  its  cry 
for  food  production,  and  we  felt  very  sure  that  in¬ 
creased  production  was  a  sound  policy.  Doubtless 
it  was  up  to  about  the  end  of  1918.  At  that  time, 
in  my  opinion,  increased  production  ceased  to  be 
sound  doctrine.  Unfortunately  it  was  during  this 
period  preceding  1918  that  our  educational  system 
made  its  greatest  growth.  In  fact  some  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  were  organized  on  the  wave  of  war  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Our  agricultural  education  system  was 
largely  built  during  this  period  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  its  very  foundation.  Since  this  has 
ceased  to  be  a  sound  policy  we  have  been  able 
neither  to  slow  up  nor  materially  alter  our  course. 

Possibly  some  will  challenge  this  proposition,  say¬ 
ing  that  our  educational  system  is  now  working 
along  the  line  of  increased  efficiency  and  quality  of 
production.  I  will  grant  the  point  and  assert  that 
the  net  end  and  result  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

To  illustrate :  Our  educational  system  reaches 


The  Hired  Man  With  Children 

T  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  help  on  a  farm  ended  with  “No 
children.”  Where  is  there  a  better  place  for  chil¬ 
dren  than  a  farm?  We 
have  had  a  tenant 
house  on  our  farm  for 
over  50  years,  occupied 
all  of  the  time,  and 
most  of  the  time  by  a 
man  with  a  family.  The 
best  man  we  ever  had, 
had  the  biggest  family, 
and  he  stayed  with  us 
the  longest— 10  years — 
and  after  he  had  been 
gone  a  year  wrnnted  to 
come  back.  There  were 
12  children  in  all,  and 
they  were  a  trial  some¬ 
times,  because  their 
mother  worked  away 
from  home,  and  they 
could  do  as  they 
pleased.  If  the  tenant 
house  had  been  a  little 
farther  away  from  our 
house,  our  days  would 
have  been  more  peace¬ 
ful.  One  of  the  girls 
married  and  lived  with 
us  eight  years.  She  had 
four  children,  and  they 
were  much  help  and 
company. 

Father  always  asked 
a  man  if  he  had  any 
children,  and  considered 
a  family  an  asset.  There 
is  so  much  that  an  ac¬ 
tive  boy  or  girl  can  do  on  a  farm,  and  they  save  the 
grown-ups  so  many  steps  that  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  why  they  were  not  wanted.  They  are  naughty 
sometimes,  of  course ;  noisy,  too.  We  had  one  fami¬ 
ly  of  three  that  used  to  want  to  play  wild  animals 
in  a  “zoo,”  with  my  flower  bed  as  the  zoo.  We  have 
never  had  any  of  the  angel  kind,  and  yet  it  is  the 
children  we  miss  the  most  when  a  family  leaves, 
and  they  remember  us  and  come  to  see  us.  Half  the 
pleasure  of  living  on  this  farm  has  been  watching 
the  numerous  children  grow  up. 

The  next  farm  also  had  a  tenant  house  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  it.  The  owner,  who  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  interested  himself  in  their  welfare  and  enjoyed 
their  company. 

People  sometimes  ask  about  taking  a  child  into 
the  home.  Why  not  take  the  whole  family  then, 
leaving  the  ultimate  responsibility  with  the  parents 
and  helping  where  one  can? 

From  children  to  grandparents  is  a  long  leap,  but 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  one  correspond¬ 
ent  said  about  the  grandfather  coming  to  live  with 
the  family,  and  the  question  of  weaving,  as  just  re¬ 
cently  I  had  some  friends  tell  me  that  interest  in 
hand  weaving  was  increasing,  especially  the  old-time 
patterns,  and  that  small  looms  were  to  be  had,  sold 
by  various  firms. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  and  I  hope  our  experi¬ 
ence  will  influence  some  good  farmer  to  omit  the 
“no  children”  from  his  list  of  qualifications  desired 
in  a  tenant,  and  substitute  “state  size  of  familv.” 

Wisconsin.  clara  g.  jones. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 
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The  Inaugural  Ball. — Yes,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  Connecticut  is  about  to  get 
under  way,  and  already  the  Parson  has 
attended  the  inaugural  ball.  As  you 
know  on  such  an  occasion,  a  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  wear  either  a  coat  with  very 
long  tails  or  a  coat  with  no  tails  at  all. 
But  the  Parson  had  neither,  so  he  wore 
a  very  medium  coat-tailed  coat.  As  one 
of  the  New  York  papers  said  in  regard  to 
the  new  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  who 
had  never  worn,  a  dress  suit,  there  were 
quite  plausible  objections  and  dangers  to 
be  considered.  The  little  bow  tie  might 
come  off,  and  the  Governor’s  wife  might 
slip  up  on  it  while  dancing  and  break  her 
leg  and  you  might  be  sued  for  damages. 
Then,  too,  some  “fresh  guy”  might  come 
along  and  take  hold  of  the  tie  and  the 
rubber  would  stretch  and  when  he  had  it 
about  a  yai’d  awTay  from  you  he  might  let 
go  and  it  would  snap  back  and  take  you 
in  the  Adam's  apple  and  make  you  so 
hoarse  that  you  could  not  tell  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  wife  what  a  good  time  you  hadn’t 
had.  The  way  you  make  a  dress  suit  is 
to  cut  out  all  the  cloth  of  the  front  of 
the  vest  but  about  an  inch  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  take  this  cloth  and  sew  it  on  the 
bottom  of  your  coat  tails.  Personally, 
the  Parson  would  rather  have  this  cloth 
over  his  chest,  especially  during  this 
kind  of  weather. 

Just  a  Show7. — Of  course  the  whole 
ball  was  just  a  show — all  it  was  intended 
to  be.  One  of  the  papers  at  Hartford 
sent  to  all  the  invited  guests,  asking  for  a 
description  of  the  gown  his  lady  was  to 
Wear.  The  Parson  wrote  back  to  this 
paper  that  it  was  not  likely  that  Mrs. 
Parson  could  go,  as  she  was  that  old- 
fashioned  that  she  took  care  of  her  own 
children,  not  leaving  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  hireling  whose  own  the 
children  are  not,  but  that  if  she  did  go, 
she  would  probably  wear  a  dress  that 
would  be  long  enough  and  broad  enough 
and  high  enough  for  both  respectability 
and  comfort.  She  would  neither  imi¬ 
tate  a  Fiji  Islander  for  scantiness  of 
clothing  nor  a  Pequot.  Indian  in  the  use 
of  red  paint.  Her  hair  also  will  not  be 
bobbed.  Really,  however,  the  Parson 
could  not  get  much  idea  of  the  correct 
modes  for  women,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
every  sort  of  variation  in  dress.  One 
dress  at  this,  the  swellest  of  State  func¬ 
tions.  came  within  two  inches  of  the  floor, 
and  the  whole  tendency  seemed  to  be  for 
longer  dresses — thanks,  however,  for  that. 
Some  had  sleeves,  too,  that  came  clear  to 
their  thumbs,  and  one  girl  had  a  dress 
with  so  high  a  collar  that  it  was  almost 
level  with  the  tops  of  her  ears.  _  Bobbed 
hair,  too,  would  seem  to  be  on  trial.  The 
Parson  would  say  that  more  than  half 
the  women  there  had  long  hair  or  were 
letting  their  hair  grow  long  again.  Did 
you  notice  college  girls  when  they  came 
home  for  the  Christmas  vacation?  Around 
here  nearly  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  let¬ 
ting  their  hair  grow.  As  there  seemed 
to  be  no  inclination  at  this  ball  to  dance 
“Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,”  or  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,”  or  for  the  orchestra  to 
strike  up  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  the 
Parson  came  home  early. 

Crazy  or  Sane. — Among  the_  things 
the  Governor  is  asking  of  the  Legislature 
in  Connecticut  is  the  right  to  start  on  a 
several  million  dollar  public  charity  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  demented,  the  unfit,  the  in- 
capables,  etc.  We  have  now  to  start  out 
and  build  another  great  insane  hospital. 
We  have  two  already.  Our  town  here  of 
22.000  people  is  paying  the  board  of  oo 
insane  folks.  There  are  nearly  3.000  over 
on  the  hill  in  a  big  asylum.  All  admit 
the  situation  is  growing  worse  all  the 
time.  It  costs  the  State  of  Connecticut 
now  over  four  million  dollars  a  year  to 
look  after  its  criminals  and  incapables. 
Counting  the  community  charity  chests  it 
mounts  up  to  over  seven  million  dollars  a 
year.  And  as  Grover  Cleveland  used  to 
say,  “If  this  thing  is  going  on  forever, 
where  is  it  going  to  end?”  It  is  certainly 
time  to  get  at  the  cause  of  all  this  and 
make  some  desperate  effort  to  stop  it. 
From  “scrub”  bulls  we  shall  simply  have 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  amount  of 
“scrub”  human  stock  that  is  raised  and 
take  steps,  radical  if  need  be,  to.  stop  it. 
I  was  down  in  Virginia  one  time  and 
tliev  kept  talking  about  “scrub”  preach¬ 
ers  The  Parson  got  out  of  the  State  as 
soon  as  1  e  could  !  There  would  seem  to 
be  a  waiting  list  of  over  600  of  those  who 
are  headed  for  the  home  for  the  deficient 
and  abnormal  in  this  State  now.  As  far 
as  the  Parson  can  learn  other  States  are 
no  better  off.  I  read  in  a  Massachusetts 
paper  that  it  takesi30  cents  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  that  State  collects  in  taxes  to 
pay  the  bills  for  the-  support  of  this  kind 
of  people. 

Electricity  on  the  Farm. — Another 
thing  of  great  importance  to  everybody, 
and  especially  farmers  in  Connecticut,  is 
the  water  power  situation.  The  use  of 
electricity  is.  about  to.  revolutionize  hu¬ 
man  living — especially  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts — if  the  farmer  can  get  high-power¬ 
ed  electricity  at  reasonable  rates.  This 
State  has  been  giving  away  its  water 
power  privileges  in  perpetuity.  Think  of 
that !  And  the  money  these  power  com¬ 
panies  make!  The  city  of  Norwich  owns 
its  own  electrical  plant.  Last  year  it 


furnished  electricity  to  the  home  for  9c 
a  kilowatt  hour  and  at  that  cleaned  up 
$150,000.  Here  again  is  where  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  such  an  advantage  over  the 
farmer.  I  read  that  in  one  Mace  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  manufacturer  gets  power 
for  one-third  of  a  cent  that  the  household¬ 
er  pays  16c  for.  Electricity  should  be  the 
hired  girl  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  doing  the 
washing,  the  ironing,  the  cleaning,  the 
water  lifting  and  the  dishes  for  her.  It 
does  all  these  things  in  the  Parson’s 
house.  It  should  be  the  farmer’s  hired 
man.  I  read  that  experiments  are  being 
made  on  over  a  hundred  things  that  elec¬ 
tricity  should  do  for  the  farmer.  Think 
what  it  does  for  the  poultry  business ! 
Keeping  the  water  warm  is  among  the 
things  not  to  be  despised.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  milking  cows  drives  more 
boys  from  the  farm  than  anything  else, 
but  the  electricity  should  milk  them  for 
him.  The  people  jammed  into  the  big 
cities  following  the  big  economical  units 
of  steam  power — now  they  can  go  back  to 
the  smallest  hamlet  and  farmhouse  and 
keep  back  those  that  are  there  and  carry 
back  those  who  would  go  there  if  they 
could  but  make  a  living. 

That  Appendix  Trouble. — So  many 
have  asked  about  and  showed  such  kind¬ 
ly  interest  in  Sister’s  affliction  that  the 
Parson  must  tell  them  more  about  the 
case.  After  the  opening  had  all  healed  up 
and  she  was  about  to  start  back  to  school, 
if  it  didn't  break  out  again  and  with  a 


bad  discharge !  However,  the  doctor 
does  not  seem  to  be  alarmed  over  it, 
claiming  such  cases  are  very  apt  to  do  so. 
The  nurse  came  out  every  day  to  dress  it 
for  a  while  and  now  comes  every  other 
day.  It  wants  to  heal  up  again  but  the 
nurse  is  keeping  it  open  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  poor  girl  was  so  disappointed, 
as  she  wanted  to  be  back  in  school  again. 
Of  course  they  like  to  keep  along  with 
their  class  and  graduate  with  those  they 
have  been  with.  A  few  days  ago  they 
sent  home  her  books,  and  that  meant 
that  her  seat  had  been  given  to  a  new 
girl,  and  she  was  quite  broken  up  over  it. 
But  what  is  a  year  in  school  compared 
with  health  !  So  many  young  people  go 
all  to  smash  now  with  over-study  and 
crowding.  What  in  the  world  is  the  rush 
and  hurry?  Just  the  other  day  the  Par¬ 
son  heard  of  a  wonderful  girl  who  was 
leading  her  class  in  a  high  school  but 
she  fainted  away  on  the  sidewalk  and 
had  to  be  carried  home  one  day  after 
school.  But  of  course  that  was  a  small 
matter  if  you  only  got  95  instead  of  90  ! 
So  we  tell  Sister. that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  and  what  a  happy  time  she  and  Mrs. 
Parson  have  about  the  house ;  how  much 
we  appreciate  her  with  her  quiet  steady 
ways.  She  practices  a  good  deal  on  the 
piano,  which  she  loves  to  do.  As  the 
Parson  writes  she  is  wheeling  the  “tea- 
wagon”  along  with  the  dishes. 

The  “Tea  Wag£>n.” — Somebody  gave 
Mrs.  ParsoTi  some  money  for  a  Christmas 
present  and  she  has  long  wanted  a  tea- 
cart  to  save  steps  from  the  kitchen  sink 
and  dish-washer  to  the  shelves  where  she 
keeps  the  dishes,  and  table  where  we  eat. 
Do  you  know  she  thinks  it  about  the  han¬ 
diest  think  we  have  in  the  house.  You 
take  up  the  food  from  the  stove,  the 
whole  thing,  and  just  roll  outfit  right 
over  to  the  table  and  set  the  food  on. 
When  a  meal  is  over  you  roll  up  to  the 
table  with  the  wagon,  load  on  all  the 
dirty  things  and  push  them  right  over  by 
the  sink.  There  was  some  question  about 
the  choice  between  those  that  have  two 
small  wheels  and  two  large  (baby  car¬ 
riage)  wheels  and  those  that  have  all 
four  small  wheels  that  can  turn  on  cas¬ 
tors  in  all  directions.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  four  small  wheel  type  is  the  best 
as  you  can  push  it  sidewise  as  well  as 
lengthwise.  Yes,  if  your  kitchen  is  big 
or  yeur  eating  table  a  good  way  off,  save 
up  money  and  get  a  plain  strong  tea- 
wagdn. 


The  Ice  Crop. — It  is  certainly  a  real 
Winter  here  in  Connecticut.  Here  it  is 
January  12  and  zero  nights  one  after  the 
other.  We  finished  cutting  ice  last  week. 
It  was  12  in.  thick  then  and  must  be  at 
least  14  by  now.  It  is  poor  quality  ice 
this  year,  as  the  snow  came  so  soon,  and 
then  rain  before  we  could  scrape  it  all 
off,  so  that  about  a  third  of  it  is  snow  ice. 
Five  ice  houses  of  the  neighborhood  were 
filled  from  the  boys’  pond.  All  the  neigh¬ 
bors  help  each  other  and  it  makes  easy 
work  for  all.  They  could  all  draw  on 
sleds  this  year  and  that  makes  it  easy 
loading.  You  will  remember  we  put  in  a 
30-ft.  concrete  wall  to  stop  the  muskrats 
just  before  the  ground  froze.  This  wall 
is  about  a  foot  thick.  The  pond  has 
scarcely  leaked  a  drop  since.  There  may 
be  a  muskrat  out  gnawing  on  that  wall 
now,  but  he  won’t  get  through  by  morn¬ 
ing,  that’s  certain.  As  the  parson  said 
last  year,  ice  comes  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  horses  aren’t  doing  anything 
and  the  men  folks  aren’t  working  their 
heads  off,  and  all  it  costs  is  a  little  extra 
spunk  and  hustle.  How  much  it  saves 
the  women  folks  next  Summer  and  how 
nice  that  ice  cream  will  be  for  the  hot 
day  supper  in  haying. 

Still  Speaking. — The  Parson  is  still 
doing  a  lot  of  speaking  around  the  State 
and  elsewhere.  He  puts  in  three  nights 
at  it  this  week.  February  7  he  goes  to 
speak  in  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  he  can 
arrange  to  go  and  see  some  of  his  old 
friends  around  Plainsboro  and  Freeport, 
New  Jersey.  He  would  much  love  to. 
How  good  all  these  people  were  to  him 
down  there.  He  still  claims  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  better  example  of  a  com¬ 
munity  church  or  community  spirit  than 
down  in  Plainsboi’o.  Some  great  old  coun¬ 
try  socials  we  staged  down  there.  By 
the  way,  the  boys  and  the  Parson  go 
round  quite  a  bit  putting  on  country  so¬ 


cials  in  church  parish  houses,  and  show¬ 
ing  people  the  joy  of  the  old-fashioned 
reels  and  quadrilles.  A  short  time  ago  we 
were  all  up  to  the  cathedral  in  Hartford, 
and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Had  a  Good  Point. — The  Parson 
heard  about  a  sermon  the  other  day  that 
had  a  good  point  even  if  one  listener 
didn’t  think  so.  A  man  on  next  the  front 
seat  jumped  up  as  soon  as  the  service 
was  over  and  turned  with  wrathful  eye 
on  the  man  that  was  seated  just  behind 
him.  “That  was  a  horrible  sermon,  a 
horrible  sermon,”  he  bawled  out.  “Posi¬ 
tively  the  worst  I  ever  heard,”  he  ranted. 
“In  results  at  least,”  quietly  spoke 
the  man  back  of  him,  “it  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  I  ever  heard.” 
“One  of  the  best,  outrageous,  man!  What 
do  you  mean?”  “Why,  it  has  resulted  in 
your  turning  round  and  speaking  to  me, 
for  you  have  sat  there  five  years  and  I 
have  sat  here  on  Sundays  for  five  years, 
and  you  never  spoke  to  me  before.” 

The  Christmas. — Yes,  we  had  a  won¬ 
derful  Christmas  this  year,  wonderful  all 
round  in  the  churches  and  the  missions 
and  the  schoolhouse  and  here  at  home. 
Sister  was  especially  and  most  kindly  re¬ 
membered  by  many  as  one  who  had  been 
lost  to  us  and  returned  for  a  Christmas 
gift.  Church  societies  sent  in  many  things, 
wonderfully  nice  things,  for  the  country 
children.  We  can  say  truly  many,  many 
homes  were  cheered  and  many  little  feet 
that  trod  to  school  on  the  lonely  "roads 
that  were  wet  and  cold  are  now  warm, 
and  many  fingers  that  were  numb  with 
cold  are  so  no  longer.  We  gave  out  more 
than  20  pairs  of  mittens.  We  have  still 
one  beautiful  doll  in  a  church,  and  the 
youngest  child  that  comes  to  church  holds 
the  doll  during  the  service.  In  one  place 
last  Sunday  we  brought  IS  to  church  in 
cars,  who  had  no  other  way  to  come.  The 
Parson  went  down  to  one  schoolhouse  in 
the  forenoon  that  was  to  have  its  tree 
exercises  that  afternoon.  The  teacher 
was  more  than  glad  to  see  him.  “They 
do  need  a  hair  cut  so,”  she  said.  And  the 
Parson  agreed.  So  he  cut  the  hair  for 
every  scholar  in  school,  boys  and  girls — 
12  in  all.  He  cut  four  more  on  the  trip 
that  day,  making  16  in  all.  This  is  his 
record  so  far  on  a  weekday,  though  he 
trimmed  up  11  children  and  men  one 
Sunday,  besides  his  other  work.  One  of 
the  boys  down  in  one  of  the  country 
schools  has  quite  a  bent  for  barbering, 
and  to  encourage  him  the  Parson  gave 


him  a  fine  new  pair  of  clippers  and  bar¬ 
bers’  shears.  This  ought  to  help  the 
Parson  out  down  in  that  section  of  the 
county. 

Sleds  for  Children. — It  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  Parson  to  see  how  people 
agree  with  him  that  children  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  old  New  England  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  rights  if  they  never  have 
a  sled.  Speaking  about  this  somewhere 
the  other  day  before  a  crowd  of  people, 
a  woman  came  along  and  handed  the  Par¬ 
son  a  ten-dollar  bill  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  best  deed  he  did  at 
Christmas  was  to  give  two  large  fine 
flexible  flyers  to  a  family  where  there  are 
nine  children,  and  they  never  had  a  sled 
worthy  of  the  name — one  they  could  take 
to  school.  How  dreadful  for  a  child  to 
go  to  school  day  after  day  down  hill  and 
up  with  all  the  other  children  having 
sleds  and  he  having  none  !  The  Parson 
asks  every  teacher  of  every  school  any¬ 
where  on  his  route  if  every  family  that 
goes  there  has  a  sled  to  bring  to  school. 

“Tidbits  of  Pork.” — As  the  Parson 
finishes  this  letter  he  is  bowling  along  on 
the  train  to  go  and  speak  at  a  club  in 
the  north  part  of  the  State.  It  is  2 
o’clock  and  no  time  for  a  dinner  so  far. 
Let  us  open  this  black  grip  and  hunt 
around.  Here  are  some  Baldwin  apples 
— five  of  them  that  Ta  went  down  cellar 
and  got.  They  did  not  grow  on  the  Par¬ 
son’s  farm,  but  a  farmer  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  reader  down  country  grew 
them,  and  though  he  does  not  go  to 
the  Parson’s  church  he  does  all  he  can  to 
keep  the  Parson  well  and  going  at  top 
speed  by  furnishing  the  whole  family  with 
all  the  nice  apples  they  can  eat.  What 
better  deed  could  he  do?  Poke  around  a 
little  more  and  here  are  some  sandwiches 
that  Sit  put  up.  These  strips  of  meat 
are  pork  tidbits,  cut  quite  thin  and  fried. 
We  butchered  a  nice  Berkshire  of  about 
200  lbs.  the  other  day.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  odor  of  pig’s  liver  right  from 
the  nail  on  the  back  of  the  barn,  and  thin 
jowl  strips  fried  together ! 

Back  Home. — And  now  the  Parson  is 
on  the  way  back  again.  He  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time  talking  to  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  last  night.  He  stayed  over¬ 
night  with  perfectly  delightful  people. 
The  man  said  they  had  been  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over  40  years, — 
that  helps  to  account  for  their  being  such 
nice  people !  The  first  thing  the  Parson 
noticed  at  the  breakfast  table  was  two 
baked  apples  beside  his  plate.  They  take 
the  skin  off  before  they  bake  them.  “The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  always  talking  baked 
apples,”  remarked  the  Parson.  “Yes,”  said 
the  woman,  “and  that  is  where  we  got 
the  idea.”  “Homemade  Sausage,”  it  said 
on  a  sign  out  in  f  Jilt  of  this  house. 
They  buy  the  sausage  meat  from  a  reli¬ 
able  man  who  cuts  up  all  his  own  native 
pork,  and  then  they  make  sausage  meat 
from  the  woman’s  mother’s  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  recipe,  and  put  it  in  one-  and  two- 
pound  attractive  round  containers.  You 
slip  it  out  of  this  round  container  with 
its  oil  paper  jacket  on  and  it  is  in  fine 
shape  to  slice  off  and  fry.  The  Parson 
had  to  have  two  slices  with  his  hot  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  baked  apples.  The  New 
England  farmer  needs  most  to  learn  to 
put  up  his  wares  in  attractive  and  handy 
and  honest  packings.  “If  the  Connecticut 
farmer  would  only  learn  to  box  apples  as 
they  do  in  the  West,”  said  a  wholesale 
fruit  man  in  Hartford,  to  the  Parson  the 
other  day,  “how  nice  it  would  be  !”  Box 
apples  sell  singly  and  must  be  the  same 
size ;  selling  by  quarts  and  pecks  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter. 
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While  the  North  is  buried  in  snow — taxing  both  gasoline  and  the  people  to  push  it 
off  the  roads,  Florida  is  still  warm  and  full  of  sunshine.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  spot 
on  the  Ft.  Johns  River  at  Blue  Springs. 
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The  Apple  Crop — How  to 
Use  It 

Pan  Dowdy. — The  apple  pan  dowdy  of 
my  day  was  made  as  follows :  Eight  large 
mellow  Pippins  or  ripe  Greenings,  pee', 
and  slice  them.  Allow  two  tablespoons 
sugar  for  every  apple,  same  of  water. 
Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  put 
sliced  apples  in  syrup,  with  a  dust  of 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Make  a  very  stiff 
drop  dough  of  1  y2  cups  of  rich  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  bread  flour,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  add 
more  flour  for  stiff  batter  or  dough.  Dip 
teaspoonfuls  of  this  stiff  dough  in  a  circle 
over  apples  and  hot  syrup,  leaving  a 
space  in  center.  With  another  deep  basin 
keep  covered  and  simmer  slowly  half  an 
hour.  Serve  hot  with  sweetened  cream, 
nutmeg  flavored,  a  hot  liquid  sauce, 
water  thickened  with  flour  and  quite  a 
lot  of  sugar,  lots  of  butter  iu  this  sauce, 
vanilla  or  lemon  flavor.  My  great-grand¬ 
mother  and  grandmother  cooked  this  in 
the  fireplace  using  a  cricket,  I  think  they 
called  it,  a  three-legged  bit  of  iron  set 
before  the  fireplace,  some  coals  raked  in 
under  the  pan,  turned  often,  and  this  was 
the  way  they  cooked  this  slump  or 
dowdy.  I  have  tried  nearly  every  fruit 
for  this,  and  find  it  fine.  We  cooked  this 
in  camp  over  the  campfire;  it  was  fine 
with  wild  blackberries  or  thimbleberries. 

Mincemeat  Apples. — Fill  cored  ap¬ 
ples  with  drained  mincemeat,  baste  with 
liquid  from  mincemeat,  and  bake  in  slow 
oven.  Serve  with  rice  boiled  till  tender 
in  sweet  milk,  serve  with  thin  cream.  If 
there  is  left-over  rice  with  raisins  use 
this  to  stuff  apples,  then  bake,  baste  with 
liquid  from  canned  pears  or  peaches,  or 
diluted  maple  syrup.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 

Buttered  Apples. — Peel  six  or  eight 
firm  tart  apples ;  take  out  the  core  with¬ 
out  piercing  the  outer  flesh,  and  fill  the 
center  with  butter.  Set  the  apples  in  an 
agate  stewpan  large  enough  to  hold  them 
in  a  single  layer,  add  a  little  water,  and 
stew  them  gently,  turning  if  necessary. 
When  they  are  tender  and  cooked  through 
strew  over  them  enough  sugar  to  sweeten 
well,  and  a  level  teaspoon  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon.  Stew  gently  a  few  minutes  longer 
then  lift  on  a  hot  dish,  put  a  spoonful  of 
peach  or  plum  jam  on  the  top  of  each 
apple,  pour  the  syrup  from  the  pan 
around  them,  and  serve  hot. 

Boston  Apple  Pudding. — Peel  IS  tart 
apples,  remove  cores,  slice  thin,  and  put 
in  a  steivpan  with  a  little  water,  a  pinch 
of  cinnamon,  and  two  cloves.  Stew 
gently  until  soft,  then  sweeten  and  pass 
through  a  sieve.  Add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a  nutmeg,  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Beat 
all  well  together.  Line  a  deep  pie  dish 
with  rich  piecrust,  put  in  the  pudding 
mixture,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 


Vines  Lessen  Production 

My  Concord  grapevines  are  about  seven 
years  old,  growing  on  southerly  sloping 
ground  and  producing  satisfactorily  for 
the  past  three  years  although  production 
is  dropping  off  slightly  in  the  past  two 
years.  They  grow  very  much  vine.  Is 
this  due  to  too  severe  pruning,  or  to  the 
slight  application  of  manure  for  the 
crops  grown  between  the  rows?  I  prune 
the  vines  fan-shape,  two  or  three  buds  to 
a  spur,  between  60  and  70  buds  on  a 
vine.  A.  z. 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  vines  be 
pruned  to  canes  for  a  few  years  instead 
of  the  spur  pruning  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fruit  clusters  produced  from  the  lower 
two  or  three  buds  of  a  one-year  cane  are 
markedly  inferior  to  the  clusters  from 
the  fifth  to  twelfth  buds  inclusive.  Since 
the  lower  buds  carried  on  spurs  produce 
inferior  fruit,  the  cane  growth  and  leaf 
tend  to  develop  more  vigorously,  and 
thus  the  equilibrium  is  broken.  The  vines 
would  seem  to  be  pruned  long  enough  to 
preserve  the  proper  relationship  between 
wood  and  fruit,  were  the  fruit  borne  on 
canes.  In  /act  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  closer  within  a  year  or  two  if  the 
change  be  made.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  slight  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  probably  does  further  disturb  the 
balance,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  with¬ 
holding  it,  in  itself,  will  correct  the  lack 
of  balance.  f.  e.  g. 


This  “True-to-Name” 
Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  the  Tree 


85,000  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees 

Certified  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  1926 

Trees  upon  which  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  of  examiners  have 
placed  the  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

What  does  this  Certifying  Seal  mean  to  you?  It  means  that 
some  of  the  greatest  tree  experts  of  the  country — men  of  un¬ 
questioned  reputation  and  standing  who  are  outside  the  Kelly 
organization — have  inspected  and  certified  that  the  Kelly  tree's 
you  order  will  bear  the  fruit  you  must  have.  This  Seal  stays 
on  the  tree  and  protects  you  against  loss  and  disappointment 
— you  know  in  advance  that  your  years  of  cultivation  and  .care 
will  be  most  profitably  spent  because  Kellys’  trees  will  produce 
the  kind  of  fruit  you  planned  in  the  beginning. 

Many  thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  purchased  Kellys’  trees 
during  the  past  46  years.  There  are  some  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood — talk  to  the  owners.  We  will  gladly  send  you  their  names 
and  addresses  so  that  you  can  prove  through  your  neighbors 
that  you  take  absolutely  no  chances  with  Kelly's’  trees.  & 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  and  gives  complete  information  and  prices  on 
Kellys’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  evergreens  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  You  will  find  the 
prices  low  and  the  information  it  gives  valuable  and 
helpful  to  you  in  your  fruit  growing. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1 03  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

„  CeAfiJfacts 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
tlavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
planting  everything  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug:,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cheriy, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  eic.  w 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  K 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  .nur 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  ^523^ 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Privet  Hed<rin«r,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  grives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


%  FRUIT- TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants- Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  8i>oi  3-ft.  Peach.  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  O  Geneva.  Ohio 


Fruit  Trees 
and  Plants 


urown  in  our  iNevv  Kng-  _ 

land  soil  and  climate  will  surprise  you  wil 
their  sturdy,  vigorous  growth  after  plan 
ing,  due  to  the  strong  fibrous  root  syste 
and  the  hard,  compact  wood  growth  cause 
by  New  England  soil  and  climatic  cond 
tions.  Start  right  and  plant  the  best- 
price  is  no  more. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Con 
36  years  under  same  management 


fcavly  Daisy  G^cipar* 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 

early,  very  hardy  black 
grape— sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere— one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50e. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  B'ruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc.  . 
Box  16  Fredonia,  N.  Y, 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


SIT  M  C  ATI  TV  M  One  O  f  the  most  pro- 
Lx  O  /-V  1  1  v/  lx  duetive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


|  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

.the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

1  Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  j 


Dakota  30 

—ALFALFA  — 

Our  15  Years  tests  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  is  much  (ewer.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 

Chas.  B.  Winn  Seed  Co..  Box  123  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


1  HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.65— Redwood.  $1.40 
«•  Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten- 
;ij  onssecurelyfastened. Circular 

GLASS  •  »  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Maloney 


Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Certified  Apple  Trees,  including  the  Cortland 


Weliavethousandsof 
apple  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association 
who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  name 
of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  comes 
into  fruiting.  (See 
Catalog.) 


.  JALONEY  Shrubs 

;  I  Beautify  y out  Grounds 


Why  wait  any  longer  to 
improve  the  appearance  of 
your  place  by  planting 
shrubs  and  vines  when 
Maloney  makes  it  so  easy 
and  inexpensive?  Use  our 
Landscape  Dept. 


Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 

Over  40  years'1  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
400-acre  Nursery  to  the  planter.  That’s 
why  Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know  about  our 
nursery  stock,  and  gives  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  vines  and  berries. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific 
business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees. 
Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove 
to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want. 
We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and 
charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will 
pay  you  to  order  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

34  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MALONEY 

<jVursertf  Book  Free 

A  Postal  Brings  Your  Copy 


Harris  seeds  are  grown  in  tlie  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops 
than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard 
as  to  quality  and  yield,  and  all  seeds  are  tested  and  the  percentage  that 
germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  sow. 

We  Are  Large  Growers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 


Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalog  in  colors 

contains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your 
garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of 
buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  di¬ 
rect  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 
HARRIS’  NEW  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 
SWEET  CORN. — This  new  corn  is  like 
Golden  Bantam  in  every  respect,  but  is  10 
days  earlier.  Think  what  that  means! 

We  are  offering  this  new  corn  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  no  one  else  has  any  of 
it  to  sell. 

HARRIS’  EARLY  GIANT  PEPPER.— The 

largest  early  pepper  yet  produced.  It  is  not 
only  very  early  but  wonderfully  prolific. 

SUPERIOR  FARM  SEEDS 

We  raise  large  quantities  of  Corn,  Oats,  Bar- 
ley,  etc.,  of  Pedigree  strain,  which  yield 
much  more  than  common  kinds,  as  well  as 
Potatoes,  free  from  disease,  some  yielding  as 
high  as  410  bushels  per  acre  the  past  season. 

_  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct _ 


W5 

Sent  FREE 
Isbell’s 
1927 
Catalog 


Isbell's  Bell 

_ _ Brand  Seeds 

Attractive  prices  Now  on  new  crop,  high  quality  seed.  White 
Rlnssnm  Yellow  Blossom  and  new  dwarf  variety,  Grundy  County,  tree 
Samoles’on  request.  With  plenty  of  this  seed  available  there  is  no  cause  to 
womr  over  the  red  clover  shortage.  Our  Bell  Brand  seeds  show  99%  Purity, 
wfth  a  termination  of  90%  or  better.  All  seed  scarified  to  hasten  germina¬ 
tion  We  d™  not  handle  low  grade  seed.  Write  today  for  Isbell  s  Catalog. 
Over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations,  20  pages  in  natural  colors,  FREE. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers  376  Mechanic  St.  (99)  lackson.  Mien. 


- - - - - - - - - 

■  I  r  If  Northwestern,  99.60;*  purity.  Montana 

A  fnlfn  Grown,  99.60*  purity.  Grimm’s  Certified. 
A  TH  T/f  99  75%  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.o0;* 
ri  1  1  U  1  1  U  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 
Hoimes-Letherman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 

St.  Clair  Peach 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN 

3  ft.  trees,  15c  each. 
Hale  andElberta.loc 
Belleville,  HI. 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TJJEES  AND  PLANTS 

-W.  ww.  «<rrPT  -m  -  -  -  C  m O XT',.., :  4-  n  rxt*  Virme  Q  Vl  o  H  A  flrwl  LOCK.  BOX 


T-  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and 
&  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines. 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


LOCK  BOX 
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PERRY,  O. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Trustee’s  Power  to  Close 
School 

What  authority  has  a  trustee  over  the 
teacher,  and  can  the  trustee  close  the 
school  when  a  pupil  has  scarlet  fever? 
Can  the  teacher  draw  her  pay  while 
school  is  closed?  Her  contract  calls  for 
36  weeks  of  school,  no  specified  dates. 
She  came  one  morning  to  teach  without 
orders  from  the  trustee.  The  trustee  told 
her  the  quarantine  was  still  on,  but  she 
said  she  should  teach  school  or  else  draw 
her  pay  just  the  same.  MRS.  c.  s. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  has  authority  over  the 
teacher,  in  the  matter  of  determining 
when  school  shall  be  kept.  In  case  of  an 
epidemic  it  is  entirely  wise  to  close  the 
school.  The  Commissioner  has  held  that 
a  teacher  is  entitled  to  her  regular  pay 
during  the  period  when  school  is  closed 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  provided  such  period  of 
suspension  occurs  during  the  time  regu¬ 
larly  contracted  for.  Had  it  been  set 
down  in  the  teacher’s  contract  that  the 
trustee  was  privileged  to  declare  a  two- 
weeks’  vacation  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year,  and  that  the  teacher  would 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation  during 
such  vacation  period,  such  payment  could 
have  been  legally  refused.  .  D.  B.  D. 


Payment  for  High  School 
Tuition 

Our  district  school  sends  pupils  to  Au¬ 
burn  high  school,  and  we  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  bills  for  tuition  for  first  half  of  year. 
They  are  making  same  charge  as  last 
year,  and  ignoring  entirely  the  legislative 
changes.  Our  district  superintendent 
says  he  believes  this  to  be  only  rumor 
and  gossip.  Would  you  advise  trustees 
to  pay  or  not?  c.  H. 

It  is  entirely  patent  that  many  village 
and  city  school  officials  do  not  know  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  law  relative 
to  the  State’s  payment  of  non-resident 
academic  tuition.  The  “Bulletin  to  the 
Schools,”  issued  by  the  Department  un¬ 
der  date  of  June  1,  1926,  contains  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  approximately  $123  will 
be  paid  by  the  State,  on  the  average,  for 
each  non-resident  pupil  accepted  by  ap¬ 
proved  high  school  districts.  This  in¬ 
creased  aid  comes  under  the  equalization 
quota  (Section  491-b).  A  review  of  this 
section  in  conjunction  with  Subdivision 
6  of  Section  493  should  dispel  any  doubt 
concerning  the  fact  that  there  is  such  in¬ 
crease. 

Country  districts  should  not  pay 
charges  placed  against  them  for  excess 
tuition.  d.  B.  D. 


High  School  Transportation 

Having  read  that  it  is  compulsory  for 
a  district  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
pay  transportation  charges  for  a  child  to 
go  to  high  school  when  distance  exceeds 
iy2  miles,  is  this  the  same  law  in  New 
York  State  also?  We  have  a  daughter 
who  is  a  senior  in  high  school  and  has  to 
go  between  five  and  six  miles  to  school. 
She  either  goes  by  train,  then  we  have  to 
take  her  three  miles  to  the  train  and  go 
after  her,  or  lose  time  taking  her  by  car 
to  the  school.  We  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  district  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
her  transportation.  E.  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  common  school  district  which  main¬ 
tains  an  elementary  school  is  not  required 
by  law  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
academic  pupils.  However,  a  district 
meeting  may  vote  to  provide  such  trans¬ 
portation.  A  contract  district  probably 
would  be  required  to  provide  such  trans¬ 
portation.  G-  B.  D. 


Excess  School  Tax 

When  we  paid  our  county  taxes  the  tax 
collector  was  not  allowed  to  collect  school 
tax  on  account  of  the  bond.  We  were 
allowed  5%  for  payments  at  once;  after 
October  1  State  law  reads  you  must  pay 
5%  added.  The  school  board  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  tax  collector  after  October  1 
(for  the  school  tax),  and  5%  is  added. 
We  wanted  to  pay  our  taxes  without  the 
5%  being  added,  but  the  tax  collector 
refused  to  accept  the  money  on  account 
of  not  paying  the  5%.  We  were  never 
given  a  chance  to  pay  our  school  taxes  to 
get  5%  discount,  but  now  when  the  5% 
is  added  we  have  a  chance  to  pay.  Is 
this  justice?  I  am  informed  (but  have 
no  authority)  that  the  coal  companies 
were  informed  how  much  their  taxes 
were  before  the  first  of  October,  so  they 
got  their  5%  discount.  The  tax  collector 
made  a  further  remark  that  if  the  taxes 
were  not  paid  before  the  first  of  the  year 


another  additional  5 %  would  be  added. 
Can  they  compel  us  to  pay  5%  after 
October  1,  after  we  have  had  no  chance 
to  pay  our  taxes  to  get  5%  discount,  or 
not  even  without  any  discount?  Now 
after  5%  is  added  we  have  a  chance. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  A.  j. 

The  fault  evidently  lies  with  your 
board  of  school  directors.  Had  the  school 
board  performed  its  duty  you  could  have 
paid  your  school  taxes  any  time  after 
the  first  Monday  in  July  up  to  October  1, 
without  the  payment  of  the  5  percent 
penalty.  In  my  opinion  the  school  board 
is  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  pen¬ 
alty  provided,  if  such  board  has  wilfully 
neglected  to  allow  opportunity  for  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  district  to  pay  their  school 
taxes  on  time.  School  boards  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  school  tax  collector  on  or  before 
June  1  each  year,  and  to  place  tax  war¬ 
rants  in  the  hands  of  such  collectors  on 
or  before  the  first  Monday  of  July.  A 
collector  who  will  not  qualify  should  be 
displaced  at  once  by  another  appointment. 
The  law  requires  the  payment  of  a  5 
percent  penalty  after  October  1.  D.  B.  D. 

Injustice  Under  Consolida¬ 
tion 

Our  school  district  was  consolidated 
last  year  without  the  consent  of  our  dis¬ 
trict.  There  are  three  families  living  on 
the  same  road  two  and  three  miles  respec¬ 
tively  from  school.  The  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  made  provision  for  those  three  miles 
out  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  school, 
and  the  others  have  to  carry  their  own. 
There  is  one  pupil  that  will  be  eight  De¬ 
cember  25.  They  tell  us  they  do  not 
have  to  carry  her,  for  she  is  not  old 
enough.  I  have  two  grandchildren  aged 
6  and  11 ;  their  mother  is  dead,  and  they 
have  lived  with  me  five  years  as  they 
have  no  other  home.  They  will  not  carry 
them.  They  say  they  are  non-residents 
of  the  district.  The  conditions  of  the 
road  and  weather  they  cannot  get  there 
on  foot,  and  I  have  to  work  away  from 
home  to  earn  a  living,  so  I  cannot  carry 
them.  I  have  written  to  the  Department 
of  Education  and  they  have  ignored  my 
letter.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  h.  d. 

From  a  careful  review  of  your  letter  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  con¬ 
solidated  board  of  education  is  not  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  the  welfare  and  com¬ 
fort  of  your  children  living  out  in  the 
country.  To  deny  transportation  to  a 
child  eight  years  old  because  she  is 
deemed  too  young  is  ridiculous.  Such 
child  is  of  legal  school  age.  She  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  benefits  that  would  be 
accorded  any  older  pupil  (under  the  age 
of  21)  having  the  same  residence.  If  you 
are  providing  permanent  residence  for 
your  grandchildren,  chiefly  at  your  own 
expense,  they  will  be  deemed  residents  of 
the  district,  and  as  such  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  benefits  that  would  come 
to  any  other  resident  pupil  enjoying  the 
same  place  of  residence. 

I .  advise  you  to  present  the  facts  fully 
to  your  district  superintendent.  If  you 
are  being  unjustly  discriminated  against, 
he  can  help  you  if  he  will.  D.  B.  D. 


Raising  School  Tax 

We  have  a!  consolidated  school  district 
formed  from  two  districts.  The  assessed 
valuation  is  $68,530.  One  teacher  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Transportation  is  provided.  Are 
we  obliged  to  raise  a  tax  of  five  mills  on 
the  district  in  order  to  draw  our  public 
money?  IIow  much  public  money  are 
we  entitled  to  for  1927?  MRS.  G.  s.  T. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Your  consolidated  district  is  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  a  minimum  tax  of  five 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
before  it  can  receive  additional  State  aid 
beyond  what  any  other  district,  not  a 
consolidated  district,  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive.  That  is  to  say,  irrespective  of 
your  present  tax  rate,  whether  it  is  above 
or  below  five  mills,  your  district  should 
receive  approximately  $468  gross.  In  all 
cases  the  net  State  aid  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  deducting  whatever  amount 
your  district  is  required  to  contribute 
toward  financing  the  Teachers’  Retire¬ 
ment  system. 

2.  I  cannot  figure  the  total  amount  of 
State  aid  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
your  district  to  receive  without  knowing 
the  assessed  valuation  of  each  of  the 
districts  composing  the  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  and  whether  such  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  was  created  subsequent  to  March  25, 
1913.  Consolidated  districts  established 
later  than  this  date  may  receive  addi¬ 
tional  aid.  The  consolidated  district  may 
receive  as  much  State  aid  as  would  be 
apportioned  to  all  the  districts  sepa¬ 
rately  had  there  been  no  consolidation 
and  in  addition  thereto  the  consolidated 
district  may  receive  half  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  amount  of  aid  appor¬ 
tioned  to  one-teacher  unconsolidated  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  assessed  valuations  be¬ 
low  $100,000  is  graduated  upward  as  the 
assessed  valuation  falls.  (Sec.  491-a.) 


“Are  you  still  engaged  to  that  homely 
Smith  girl?”  “No,  I’m  not!”  “Good 
for  you,  old  man.  You  had  my  sympathy 
when  you  were.  How  did  you  get  out  of 
it?”  “Married  her.” — Kansas  City  Star. 
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Wards 


Baltimore 
k  House  A 


of  this 
Territory 


This  big  Baltimore  House  was 
built  for  YOU—  you  who  live 
in  the  states  shown  on  this 
map.  It  was  built  to  bring 
near  to  you,  vast  stocks  of 
fresh  new  merchandise  — 
ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  to  you. 


This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 


At  Baltimore  your  orders  reach 
us  quicker,  your  goods  reach 
you  quicker,  there  is  less  post¬ 
age  and  freight  to  pay — if  you 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s 
at  Baltimore. 

If  you  write  for  this  big 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue, 
if  you  study  its  624  pages  show¬ 
ing  bargains  in  everything  you 
need,  you  will  begin  a  new  era 
of  saving  in  your  home;  you 
will  find  a  new  delight  in  wiser, 
more  economical  buying. 

A  Book  of  Interest 

to  Man,  Woman  and  Child 

When  the  new  suit  is  needed, 
what  a  satisfaction  to  a  man  to 
study  and  compare  the  greatest 
possible  values.  What  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  find  full  information  on 
shoe  prices  and  shoe  quality;  to 
find  the  lowest  prices  in  every¬ 
thing  he  needs  for  personal 
wear,  or  for  farm  or  home  use. 

A  woman’s  best  opportunity 
to  study  everything  new  for 
personal  wear,  or  for  home  dec¬ 
oration  or  use,  is  presented  in 
the  pages  of  Ward’s  Catalogue. 
And  with  all  the  interest  in 
seeing  everything  new,  there  is 
always  the  advantage  of  the 
largest  possible  saving. 


$100,000,000  of  New 
Merchandise  Bought  for  This 
Catalogue 

What  does  this  tremendous 
buying  mean  to  you?  How  does 
it  bring  you  the  lowest  prices? 
Goods  bought  by  the  thousand 
dozen,  by  the  car  load,  are 
bought  for  less  than  if  bought 
by  the  single  dozen.  That  is  our 
buying  advantage — the  power 
of  big  buying  that  creates  your 
savings.  And  at  Ward’s  these 
savings  are  always  passed  along 
to  you. 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  created  by 
big  volume  buying — by  paying 
ready  cash,  by  the  use  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  cash  to  make  low  prices. 
We  never  make  low  prices  by  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  quality. 

Ward's  High  Quality 
Assures  Complete  Satisfaction 

For  fifty-five  years  Ward’s  has  done 
business  under  a  Golden  Rule  Policy, 
of  guaranteeing  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  buy  and  sell  only  reliable 
goods — goods  that  will  stand  your 
inspection  and  your  use. 

At  Baltimore  we  are  ready  to  serve 
YOU.  Ready  to  bring  you  the  biggest 
savings  and  to  give  you  the  most 
prompt  service.  The  Catalogue  is 
yours  free.  The  coupon  is  printed 
here  for  your  convenience.  Send  for 
the  book  and  start  a  new  era  of  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Satisfaction  in  your  home. 


(Mail  this 
coupon  today 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  83-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward  s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Local 

Address . 

P.  O . 


State 
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The  Cream  of  the  Crops 

WE  ARE  the  only  Seedsmen  in  America  handling  but  one  grade  of 
Farm  Seeds  and  that  the  best  obtainable,  testing  every  lot  for  purity 
and  germination  in  our  own  Laboratory,  by  a  Graduate  Seed  Analyst, 
who  is  also  an  officer  in  our  Corporation,  and  selling  direct  to  you  under 
our  famous  “lO-day-mouey-back-if-you-want-it-guarantee,”  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

The  Western  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society 


D.  B.  ALFALFA,  Clover  and 
Timothy  Seeds— 99. 50i  pure  or 
better.  American  Northern  Grown. 
Heaviest  and  most  productive  Oats, 
Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  etc. 
SEED  CORN— Eight  varieties,  b9th 
Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  silo. 
Average  germination  above  95*6. 


SEED  POTATOES  -10  kinds, 
early,  intermediate  and  late,  and 
of  a  quality  that  built  up  our 
annual  sales  from  under  1,000 
bushels  the  first  year  to  over 


100,000  bushels 

in  less  than  20  years. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  PLANT  SUCH  STOCK  ON  YOUR  FARM? 

Prices  lower  than  the  same  Quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 
DIBBLE’S  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE. 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  For  Farm  Seeds  Everything  for  the  Farm 


Crow 
your  own— 
it’s  Iresher,  better 

Plant  our  Giant  Roots  this  Spring;  cat  ten¬ 
der,  luscious  stalks  next  year.  The  bigger 
the  roots,  the  better  the  crop;  our  roots 
ore  immense,  producing  stalks  1  in,  to  2 
ins.  in  diameter,  unusually  delicious  in_fla- 
vor.  Feather  foliage  9  ft.  to  XI  ft*  high, 
Write  for  FREE  Asparagus  booklet 
and  prices  on  our  Giant  Roots  and  Seed. 

Riverview  Farms  Bridgeton8,  n'.j. 


4  Stalks  to  the  Pound 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS.  BARLEY,  PEAS.  CORN.  BEANS- 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Everything 
for  Orchard 
and  Garden 

DIRECT 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE 

AND  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Varieties:  Copenhagen  Market, Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession.  Prices,  parcel 
post  paid,  250.  $1.00  5  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2. 60;  express  collect, 
$1.50  per  thousand.  Nothing  too  small  shipped.  We 
guarantee  to  shin  size  to  please  you.  Agents  wanted. 
TIFTON  PLANT  CO. _ TIFTON,  GA. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-tree,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont ,  It’s  Hardy.’ 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 


Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 

CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


at  new  low  prices  in 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants  — 

Green’s  Trees  Grow 

Northern  grown  from  whole  roots — standard 
tested  varieties.  Our  business  has  grown  for 
more  than  a  generation  through  recommenda¬ 
tion  rather  than  solicitation.  No  agents.  We 
sell  direct. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Tree*  ; 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs 

New  Cortland  Apple 

Great  demand.  2-year-old  Cortlands  will  be 
scarce.  We  have  them  —  all  Green-grown, 
budded  on  whole  root,  French  seedlings. 

Set  out  50  Cortlands  on  2  acres,  cost  $30.  Let 
the  Cortlands  sell  your  whole  orchard  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Soon  the  leading  apple 
for  eastern  United  States. 

Free  48-Page  Catalog 

—is  a  real  text  hook  on  trees,  plants  and  vines. 
Also  ask  for  Green’s  Free  Booklet  on  Fruit 
Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  80-86  Green  St. 

Rochester, 
N.  Y.j 


PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  ot  everything 
needed  for  planti  -g  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Frait  Garden  and 
Orchard,  44  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  BLANTS 

$1,000  profit  per  acre  ■  My  free  catalog 
growing  strawberries.  ■  gives  Low  Puces 
and  describes  the  money  making  varieties  Write  to 

C  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Uest  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

stock  p  iced  low.  35  years’ experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL — Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  *5.00  iwr  100. 
J.  N  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


v  ■  v. vrv v  "ETC  Grow  the  most  satisfactory 

twl  ,  A\  lIHiLU  J  garden  flower  We  have  new 
and  standard  varieties.  Catalog  FREE. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS  _  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Successful 
\  Farmers 


Need 

This 

Seed 

Book 


This  Seed  Book  deals  with 
the  real  money  crops — the  ones 
you  depend  upon  for  profits.  Corn  for  silo  and  crib — ab¬ 
solutely  sound  germination.  Oats  that  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  big  crops  of  good  heavy  grain.  Certified  Potatoes 
from  Maine  and  Michigan. 

CLOVERS  AND  ALFALFA 

Good  Red  Clover  is  scarce  this  Spring.  Early  buying  is  advised. 
We  have  genuine  American-grown  and  also  Northern  European, 
suited  for  Eastern  farms.  Take  your  choice.  Genuine  "Grimm” 
and  “Northwest”  Alfalfa  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Sw»et  Clover,  best  scarified  S*»ed — Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans  and 
Quality  2=e£ds  for  all  the  other  farm  crops. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  1927  Seed  Book  and  Free  Samples  of 
Seeds  that  interest  you. 

A.  II.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  Lundittvilie,  (Lancaster  Co.)  Penn. 


Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay- 

Sow  them  and  they'll  prove  it ! 


n  a  cnnrnnv  m  .  dewberry,  strawberry, 
KflSrRrKKY  r  tank  blackberry,  grape,  Etc. 
iviijr  DLiUVl  I  ldlllo  asparagus  and.  RHUBARB 

Roots  All  Certified  Stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

L.  A;  F.  DONDEltO  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  W  rite  today 
for  special  February  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


A  glance  at  the  program  of  the  western 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  told  what  was  on  the  minds 
of  fruit  growers  of  New  York  State.  A 
visit  to  the  exhibits,  a  few  hours  spent 
in  the  assembly  hall,  and  a  chat  with 
growers  gave  further  evidence  that  all 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be.  But 
good  fellowship  and  humor  have  a  way 
of  creeping  in  when  the  heart  is  right,  so 
that  in  spite  of  no  excessive  feeling  of 
prosperity  there  was  a  spirit  of  good  will 
that  stamped  the  1927  meeting  as  one  of 
the  best.  No  one  could  have  enjoyed  the 
evening  gatherings  more.  The  banquet 
was  one  round  after  another  of  spontan¬ 
eous  fun.  When  folks  can  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  smile  at  adversity  they  are 
the  right  sort. 

The  speaking  program  dealt  largely 
With  marketing  problems ;  production 
problems  for  the  time  bowing  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  situation.  The  first  day  be¬ 
gan  with  a  general  discussion  of  insect 
and  fungous  diseases.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  past  season  had  been  one  fairly 
free  from  pests  but  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  overlooking  the  possibilities  of 
serious  infestations  this  coming  year.  In 
fact,  it  was  emphasized  that  because  of 
the  low  value  of  fruit  and  the  freedom 
from  pests  last  season  there  is  grave  dan¬ 
ger  that  growers  may  attempt  to  slide 
along  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
thereby  lose  in  the  end. 

The  important  spray  for  scab,  it  was 
shown,  has  been  the  delayed  dormant 
spray  in  three  years  out  of  five.  Early 
control  is  essential.  Late  infection  takes 
care  of  itself  when  early  season  sprays 
have  given  control.  Sodium  silica  fluo¬ 
ride  was  considered  unsafe  to  use  in  con¬ 
trolling  leaf  spot. 

Lubricating  oil  emulsions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  afternoon, 
and  from  then  on  marketing  problems  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  A  discussion  following 
on  “Methods — Good  and  Bad  in  1926” 
proved  one  of  the  liveliest  sessions  of  the 
meeting,  in  which  it  was  brought  out  that 
while  growers  are  suffering  from  over¬ 
production  it  is  mostly  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  inferior  fruit.  Advertising  a  poor 
product  is  worse  than  no  advertising. 
Good  growers  should  have  no  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  plantings.  Poor  growers 
may  well  consider  the  situation  and  try 
to  take  care  of  what  they  have  before 
going  further. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  an  informal 
gathering  to  listen  to  an  illustrated  talk 
on  a  fruit  tour  through  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  and  to  discuss  taxation  problems. 
The  proposed  gasoline  tax  met  with  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  general  property  tax  was 
condemned  as  discriminating.  Income 
taxpayers  .  furnish  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  tax  revenue  and  any  proposi¬ 
tion  to  return  to  them  all  the  surplus  at 
present  existing  is  obviously  unfair. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  a  paper  on  varietal  mixtures 
in  fruit.  The  afternoon  was  given  large¬ 
ly  to  advertising.  “Economic  Conditions 
of  the  Apple  Industry,”  “Holding  New 
England  Markets  for  New  England 
Fruit,”  and  “Packing  New  York  State 
Apples”  were  the  subjects  for  Friday 
mor-ing;  while  in  the  afternoon  grading 
and  packing  were  the  principal  items  of 
discussion.  The  speakers  brought  out  the 
value  of  advertising  and  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Western  New  York  growers 
in  the  apples  for  health  campaign.  In 
New  England  a  concerted  effort  to  re- 
caoture  and  hold  New  England  markets 
for  New  England  fruits  has  resulted  in 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  fruit  disposed  of 
in  New  England  being  home  grown.  The 
consumption  of  lettuce,  celery,  and  vege¬ 
tables  has  increased  tremendously  while 
apples  have  decreased  or  held  their  own. 
Since  1889  the  consumption  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  has  increased  seven  times. 
While  the  fruit  industry  in  Western  New 
York  calls  to  it  a  class  of  people  who  de¬ 
mand  a  high  standard  of  living  and  there¬ 
fore  give  the  industry  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  it  is  at  present  not  as  pros¬ 
perous  as  general  farming. 

The  apple-grading  law  came  in  for 
trouble  and  the  crop  estimates  were  criti¬ 
cized  but  with  no  constructive  alternative 
offered.  A  final  vote  on  proposed  changes 
in  the  apple-grading  law  brought  an  af¬ 
firmative  vote  in  which  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  to  have  pov,  to  make  rulings  as 
needed,  after  proper  hearings  have  been 
held.  A  lively  discussion  followed  over 
the  proposal  to  have  the  face  represent 
the  pack — showing  quite  clearly  that 
there  was  much  sentiment  in  favor  of 
scrapping  all  packing  laws.  The  pro¬ 
posed  changes  if  put  into  effect  will  de¬ 
mand  higher  standards  and  be  more  flexi¬ 
ble  so  as  to  meet  emergency  situations. 

In  the  exhibit  hall  was  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  series  of  exhibits  ever  staged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  fruit  growers’  meeting.  Al. 
three  buildings  were  filled  to  capacity  anc 
every  conceivable  device  and  product  was 
on  display.  Tractors,  plows,  harrows, 
fruit  trees,  packages,  spray  materials, 
spray  and  dust  equipment,  graders,  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials,  an  apple  vending  ma¬ 
chine,  trucks  and  practically  everything 
else  of  interest  to  fruit  men.  No  radi¬ 
cally  new  devices  were  evident  though 
there  was  a  refinement  in  most  standard 
equipment  and  some  new  small  spraying 
outfits.  New  York  State  may  well  be 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  frait  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  ®  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  4  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  3«c 

(tn  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Bhrub- 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 
Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Box  100  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
BerryPlants,FloweringShnibs, 
Evergreens,  Rose  Bushes. 

Catalog  on  request 

THOS.  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

Wilson  (Niagara  County)  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


A1 


LASKA  SEED  PEAS 

FANCY  EXTRA  EARLY 

Buy  direct  —  save  50#.  Write  .  ..  in 

for  special  offer — freight  pre-  1  nil  SS  4-1 1 
paid  —  and  valuable  information.  ••••••  v  • 

Over  50  years  in  seed  business,  i  /  i  n  aa 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO.  /2  bU”“  *>’UU 

242  Balderiton  Street  1/.  1, . .  1  7C 

Baltimore,  Md.  /4  DU....  l./D 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Sendfor  Allen’sl927  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  foryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


MS 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 


RN^ 


%  Pk„  50  cts;  Pk,  85  cts;  Bu„  (5G  lbs.)  $3.00; 
10  bu.  or  over,  $2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up 
in  our  Trade-marked  bags.  Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


YOU  WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE 

On  Fruit  Trees.  Grape  Vines,  Evergreens,  Hedging, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 

FRUIT  TREES,  35c  and  up 

F.  L.  N.  Trees  and  Plants  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  40  years. 

Send  lor  Catalogue.  Order  With  Confidence. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 

Box  273-J  Geneva,  New  York 


'I  flUCD  CECn  M«<*,nra  Rod-Northern  Grown.  99  40”; 
jLUlCrv  OClU  purity.  Alslke,  99?.  purity.  Mammoth 
Red.  99^  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmos-Lethorman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


Brewer’s  'T'OTll  A  rT'IY  Gives  all  around  satisrac- 
Favorite  1  vJiVlrV  I  V/  tion.  Try  it.  Pi  t,.  10c,  >^oz. 
2.,c.  C.  H.  BREWER  Rahway,  N.  J. 


New  York  HIGHEST  Prices. 

RA’IS — $2  25,  $1.90,  $1,65,  $1.25. 
SKUNKS— $2.50.  COONS— up  to  $14. 
We  hold  separate  and  give  better 
grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FURS 


500 


ENVELOPES 
PRINTED 
POSTPAID 

Good  white  business  size  6%  envelopes.  Bond  Letter¬ 
heads  same  price.  Get  your  printing  now  for  suing 
bu.-iiiess.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  New  York. 


$3.00 


FOR  -Farms  &  Homes  ,n  ^ewo<H'’  K-  J- 


SALE 

WM.  A.  HAVENS 


Box  ei 


Free  Circular. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Lime  a..d  Fertilizer  Spreader 

Made  to  attacli  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  *20. 

J.  S.  Greenleaf  Auson,  Maine 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth .  2S8  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid .  ^ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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OXHEART 

TOMATO 


Introduced  in  1926,  the  result  of  years  of 
selection  for  the  perfect  tomato.  A  giant  in 
size,  running  up  to  1 %  pounds  in  weight; 
unique  for  its  deep  heart  shape  and  smooth¬ 
ness;  remarkably  solid,  of  finest  flavor  and 
with  very  few  seeds.  Easy  to  grow.  Beat 
your  neighbors  with  Oxheart  this  year. 
Packet  25  cents. 


1927  Carden 
Book  FREE 


GET  THIS 
CATALOG 

Instructions  for 
prowing  many  other 
line  new  things  are 
given  in  the  1927 
edition  of  -Livings¬ 
ton's  Catalog.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated; 
gives  everything 
needed  for  farm  and 
garden.  Free  on  re¬ 
quest — write  today. 


7 


mss' 

[</<£»ed}S 

Dependable  Northern 
grown  seeds  for  North¬ 
ern  soil.  Hardy  vege¬ 
table,  delicate  flower, 
velvety  lawn  seed,  etc., 
by  the  packet,  pound 
or  ton.  Priced  to  invite 
your  purchase.  No 
chromos,  no  premiums 
to  pay  for — Just  Seeds. 
82  years’  business  repu- 
,  tation  at  stake  rLtwith 
I  every  sale. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  of 
our  1927  Year  Book.  70  odd 
illustrated  pages  on  Seeds. 
Ask  prices,  too,  on  EUREKA 
Ensilage  Corn 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

“ELveryjbocty  /{tiou^s 

Ross’  Seed  Grows ” 


New 
Gregory 
Tomato 

Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

1 5  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  S/4  to  3  1  /4"  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  V  egetable  and  Flower  Seed3— write  for  it 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  «&  SON,  Inc. 

1  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORY’S  seeds 


OD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selecte 
Stock— None  Better — £ 

yearsjselling  good  seeds  t 
satisfiedcustomers.  Pricesre; 
sonable.  Extra  packages  fre 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalo 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vegc 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  fori 
today.  Dept.  No.  68. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  II 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


S Save  from  10  to  50<%  on  your  seeds! 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

rHE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc. 

^  Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H,  Y. _  a 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  ^„B^NoPrS 

Writ©  for  price  list.  IIolmes-Lethsrman  Co.,  Box  E,  Canton, 0, 


Ripening  Tomatoes  with 
Ethylene  Gas 

I  am  interested  in  ripening  tomatoes  by 
the  gas  method  for  early  season  market 
in  this  section,  also  for  ripening  the  last 
of  the  crop  for  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket.  How  long  does  it  take  and  what 
would  it  cost?  Must  the  tomatoes  be 
partly  ripe?  Where  can  the  gas  be 
bought?  Can  information  be  secured  from 
experiment  stations?  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  build  a  tight  shed,  store  bushel 
crates  of  green  tomatoes  in  it,  and  then 
ripen  them  by  turning  the  gas  in  there? 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.  p.  J.  c. 

A  standard  outfit  consists  of  a  cylinder 
20  in.  by  4%  in.  weighing  20  lbs.  filled 
with  26  expanded  cubic  feet.  To  the 
cylinder  is  attached  a  metal  yoke  and 
rubber  tubing  which  leads  the  gas  down 
into  a  wash  bottle,  thence  through  more 
tubing  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  cel¬ 
ery  or  other  product  is  stored.  The  most 
accurate  method  of  measuring  the  gas  is 
to  turn  the  valves  on  so  slowly  that  the 
bubbles  can  be  counted  passing  through 
the  water,  and  then  let  the  gas  run  for  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  at  a  fixed 
number  of  bubbles  per  minute.  The  total 
cost  is  $15.80.  At  the  proportion  of  one 
part  in  4600  of  air,  which  has  proven 
satisfactory  for  ripening  tomatoes,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  cost  is  small.  Any  tight 
container  will  do.  The  fruit  must  be 
mature  but  it  need  not  be  partly  colored. 
Five  or  six  days  will  ripen  the  fruit  as 
contrasted  with  12  to  14  days  in  air.  You 
can  secure  the  latest  information  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Berkeley,  California.  H.  B.  T. 

Rough,  Wormy  Cucumbers 

I  raised  some  cucumbers,  but  they  were 
rough  and  wormy,  the  outside  being 
rough  while  on  the  inside  was  a  small 
worm.  The  flavor  was  poor.  I  usually 
have  the  best  of  luck  raising  cucumbers, 
having  raised  some  18  in.  long.  Will 
lime  help  ?  g.  e.  k. 

Russell,  Pa. 

The  pickle  worm  is  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wormy  cucumbers.  This 
pest  does  not  ordinarily  get  much  north 
of  North  Carolina,  at  least  it  is  not  of 
great  importance  in  the  North.  The  lar¬ 
vae  or  worms  are  light  straw-color  when 
young  and  about  1/25  of  an  inch  long, 
later  becoming  greenish  yellow  and  %  of 
an  inch  long.  There  are  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  a  season,  the  later  generations 
causing  the  most  damage.  Accordingly, 
early  crops  escape  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
jury.  Summer  squash  is  sometimes  grown 
for  a  trap  crop,  the  large  odorous  flowers 
attracting  the  moths  away  from  the  cu¬ 
cumbers.  The  squash  should  be  sown 
during  July  and  August  at  two-week  in¬ 
tervals  and  the  earlier  squash  vines  re¬ 
moved  and  destroyed  before  many  worms 
have  reached  maturity.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  pickle  worm  will  often  cause  you  much 
trouble.  h.  b.  t. 

Propagating  Boxwood 

I  wish  to  root  some  boxwood  this  Win¬ 
ter  if  it  is  the  time  of  year  for  such 
work.  I  have  been  told  that  one  could 
succeed  in  getting  plants  to  root  by  stick¬ 
ing  the  sprigs  broken  from  the  bush  or 
tree  boxwood  into  the  open  ground.  Oth¬ 
ers  say  they  cannot  be  rooted  excepting 
in  a  hothouse  or  glass  house.  In  break¬ 
ing  the  sprigs  off,  is  there  any  particular 
way  in  which  they  should  be  broken  in 
order  to  get  them  to  root  more  readily? 

Anderson ville,  Va.  mbs.  c.  h.  j. 

In  the  North  boxwood  is  usually  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  under  glass.  In  your 
locality  it  could  probably  be  done  out  of 
doors.  There  are  several  ways  of  propa¬ 
gating  boxwood,  however,  and  you  might 
find  it  easiest  to  take  from  a  bush  a  shoot 
which  had  rooted.  Perhaps  you  can  find 
a  shoot  which  has  been  partly  covered 
by  earth  so  that  roots  have  been  thrown 
out,  or  perhaps  you  can  separate  a  shoot 
from  the  crown  together  with  attached 
roots.  For  a  few  plants  this  would  be 
the  easiest  way,  done  either  in  the  Spring 
or  the  Fall.  If  you  desire  to  try  cuttings 
take  vigorous  wood  about  4  to  6  in.  in 
length  and  plant  it  in  a  warm  sandy  situ¬ 
ation.  Fall  or  Spring  is  preferable  for 
this  work,  but  it  may  be  done  during  the 
Winter  if  the  season  is  sufficiently  mild. 

II.  B.  T. 

Customer:  “Will  it  be  all  right  if  I 
put  these  violets  in  water?”  Florist:  “Ab 
solutely ;  these  violets  are  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink.” — Life. 


Do  YOU  want  BETTER  CROPS 

BIGGER  PROFITS  ? 

You  can  get  them  by  planting  SIMPSON’S 
Seeds.  Thousands  of  successful  farmers 
are  doing  it. 

SIMPSON’S  Seeds  are  better  seeds. 
Tested  in  Washington  for  purity,  strength 
and  vigor.  No  more  “bad  luck” — no 
more  failures.  Better  crops  mean  bigger 
profits — SIMPSON’S  Seeds  give  you 
both.  Used  and  recommended  for  over 
50  years.  We  pay  freight.  Act  at  once! 


Medium  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clover ,  Alsyke,  Sweet  Clover, 
Crimson  Clover , Kansas  Alfalfa, 
Hardy  Northwestern  Alfalfa, 
Grimm  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top  (Herd's  Grass), 
Hairy  Vetch, Dwarf  Essex  Rape, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  all  varieties 
Seed  Wheats,  Maryland  Grown 
Seed  Rye,  Rosen  Rye,  Abruzzi 
Rye,  Winter  Seed  Barley  and 
other  field  seeds.  Inoculation 
for  Legumes .  Also  Garden 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


Write  TODAY  for 
price  list  and  valuable 
information  about  all 
types  of  field  seeds. 


I 


SIMPSONS 

Purify Brand 

OEEDo 


Established 

1870 


BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFIT! 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

240  Balderston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Over  50  Year* 
in  the 

Seed  Business 


SCOTT’S  SWEET 


Garden  Book 


The  Universal  Plant— Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds:  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the-  hot,  dry  summer  months. 

Sow  Sweat  Clover  This  Year 

You  will  find  it  to  be  a  big  money-maker.  Other 
clovers  are  high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  You  can 


THE  greatest  single 
aid  to  success  in 
growing  Flowers  and 
Vegetables.  The  list 
of  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs  in  this  1927  edi¬ 
tion  is  all-embracing 
and  all  are  high-grade 
and  dependable. 
Hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  helpful  cul¬ 
tural  articles. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Condon's  NEW  f\  A  nil  A 
PROSPER  IT 

*' Disease  Resistant”  Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One 
of  the  earliest  in  existence.  To  intro- 
daco  oar  Northern  Grown  “Sure  Crop'* 
XT Plants  we  will  mail  you  ISO 
seeds  of  Condon's  New  ■■  mm  mb 
Prosperity  Cabbage  and  t  D 


Catalog.2  .P?S?  f9.2.7  rncc 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

Send  2c  Stam-p  to  Cover  Postage 

CONDON  B R O S.f  Seedsmen 

River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  202  , _ ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 


RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1 ,00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS! 

(Fruits-Shrubi 

lOmamenlalsi 


Trees m 


4  APPLE 
TREES 

Bat  Tarie- 

Stt  to 

Srll 


To  Introduce  Ferris  High  Grade 
Nursery  Stock,  to  prove  that  we 
Save  You  60  Per  Cent  or  Moke 
—to  make  new  customers  and 
friends, we  are  offering  Real  Bar¬ 
gains — the  biggest,  beet,  greatest 
ever.  An  opportunity  to  supply 
your  wants  at  prices  never  before 
made.  Look  These  Over,  Peo¬ 
nies,  red.  white,  pink.  3  for  $1.00; 
ler  roses,  popular  varieties.  4  for 
German  Iris,  assorted  large 
ting,  16  for  $1.00;  Phlox,  mixed. 
0;  Barberry  Jap.  8  for  $1.00. 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden  or  on  your  farm— read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
—  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  New  Sweet  Corn,  new 
Tomato,  new  Sweet  Peas,  new 
Dahlias  for  1927,  and  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  described  in 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  Free  Copy.  ~ 

- TEAR  HERE - - 

W  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  ¥ 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia.  | 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


EVERGREENS 

15  For 25^ 


Ferris  Evergreens 
are  Famous  for 
Their  Root  System 


5  of  popular  variety,  10c.  Or 

6  each  of  three  varieties  fer 
£6c.  4  to  6  Inches,  seedlings. 


fAnother 

(great  offer. 
L  Fine  as- 
ftsortment. 
BLFirst  year 
blooming 
J  size,  all 
Sr  colors.  If 
¥  25  are  too 
many,  send 
[ua  10c  for  7., 


4  lo  o  nicnss,  seedlings, 
nothing  like  it  ever  offered. 
With  little  care  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  fine,  stately,  orna¬ 
mental  trees  that  you  will  be 
proud  of.  This  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing  offer,  eo  send  us,  with  your 
dime  or  quarter,  the  name  of 
some  neighboring  home  owner 
who  might  be  interested  in 
our  low  direct- from-grower 
prices  on  Ferris  Shrubs, Trees, 
Fruits,  etc-  mwa 


^Printed  in  actual  col-  J® 

^J^ora—  shows  all  kinds  af  Trees,  Shrub- 
b^^^bery.  Evergreens ,  Fruits— contains 
many  bargains.  With  catalog, 
which  is  Free,  I  will  send  full  par- 
ticulars  how  early  buyers  get  Gladi- 
sfr'Wx/oll,  Evergreens,  Rosea  and  many  other 
ISP/kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  with  your  early 
■^orders.  Write  today,  don’t  miss  this  change 
4to  save  money,  and  do  your  planting  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Address 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St. Hampton,  low 


Name 


4  Hard; 
Roms,  i 
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ust  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with- 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch 
long.  It  is  safe. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum- 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  ab 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  unit  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — 1  to  ao  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Learn  When  and  How  to  Spray  for 
Important  Pests 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Spray  Schedules."  N  Y  12!) 

'Name . . - . . 


Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOYCE  DOUBLE  SPRAY  GUN 

The  latest  and  best  method  for  depositing  liquid*  spray. 


BOVCE  PAT  OCT  24  •  22 

sppaver  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO. 

<*  *  *NP-jUAPlOS 


If  you  use  our  single  gun  or  rod,  you  need  this  also  if  you  wish  to 
save  time  and  material.  Time  is  money. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO. 

225  Front  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Take  no  risk  with  rat  poisons.  Protect 
your  stock  —  get  rid  of  rats  at  the  same 
time.  You  can  do  that  now.  This  new 
scientific  way  is  certain,  easy,  safe!  Safe 
for  your  stock,  safe  for  your  family,  safe 
for  you. 

Not  a  poison 

K-R-O  is  made  from  powdered  squill, 
the  new,  safe  way  urged  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Forcibly  fed  in  large  doses 
to  cats,  dogs  and  chickens,  it  failed  to 
kill  or  injure.  But  a  10%  dose  killed  rats 
every  time. 

Save  your  stock 

Think  what  that  means  to  you!  Your 
farm  rid  of  rats.  Safety  for  your  family, 
safety  for  your  stock.  Losses  caused  by 
ratsathingof  the  past!  Sprinkle  K-R-O 
freely  in  barns  and  buildings,  or  write  in 
your  home.  Sendus$l(we  pay  postage) 
and  K-R-O  will  be  sent  you  on  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  destroy  your  rats  or 
money  refunded. 

K-R-O  COMP  NY,  Department  38 
Springfield,  Ohio 


ARMSTRONG 

SPraypumP 


WONDERFULLY  efficient  and 
convenient- — with  interchange¬ 
able  nozzles  it  sprays  from  a 
fine  mist  to  a  straight  stream.  Over 
250,000  in  daily  use  for  fruit  trees, 
potato  and  low  growing  crops.  White¬ 
washing  chicken  houses,  applying 
cattle  and  hog  dip,  etc.  Use  with 
bucket  or  knapsack.  Extension  ad¬ 
justable  for  spraying  at  any  angle. 

Brass  throughout.  Unaffected  by 
spraying  chemicals.  5-year  guarantee. 

Send  for  folder  “Spraying  Simplified.  ’’ 
Order  direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply  pump, 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 
304  Seventh  Ave.,  Huntington,  W .Va. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


The  Western  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society 

(Continued  from  Page  144) 
proud  of  its  annual  horticultural  gather¬ 
ing. 

The.  fruit  displays  were  well  ahead  of 
former  years  both  in  size  and  in  quality 
of  fruit.  A  tine  display  of  pears  added 
to  the  diversity  of  interests.  The  entire 
end  of  one  building  was  occupied  by  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
with  an  excellent  display  of  fruit,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  insect  and  disease  information. 
A  valuable  addition  this  year  was  the 
program  each  noon  hour  which  gave  first¬ 
hand  information  on  insect  and  disease 
matters  and  on  grape  grafting  and  fruit 
tree  propagation.  Much  interest  was 
shown  in  these  features,  which  have  an 
advantage  of  close  contact  with  growers 
and  individual  attention  to  problems.  An 
exhibit  of  show  fruit  by  boys  of  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  high  school  age  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
all  was  the  display  of  some  forty  odd 
barrels  of  apples  taken  at  random  from 
storage,  graded  and  shown  with  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  grade  and  defects.  Some  of 
the  fruit  was  wretched.  Some  was  splen- ' 
did.  The  majority  showed  an  effort  to 
produce  an  honest  pack  but  with  lack  of 
attention  as  to  the  mechanics  of  prop¬ 
erly  packing  the  fruit  in  barrels.  That  is 
to  say,  while  the  fruit  conformed  to  the 
grading  laws  in  general  so  far  as  size, 
color,  and  other  requirements  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  showed  too  much  barrel 
bruising.  One  pack  held  50  per  cent  de¬ 
fective  fruit.  Another  was  48  per  cent 
untrue  to  the  stamp  on  the  outside,  and 
others  ran  25,  20  and  28  per  cent  de¬ 
fective.  Something  like  17  out  of  44  bar¬ 
rels  contained  more  defects  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  allowance  of  10  per  cent.  And 
while  this  sounds  bad,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  packs  disobeyed  the  letter  of 
the  law  but  not  its  spirit.  Certainly  there 
is  room  for  improvement  but  the  largest 
improvement  can  be  made  in  avoiding  ex¬ 
cessive  packing  injury.  Too  little  rack¬ 
ing  of  the  barrel  and  too  much  pressure 
on  the  fruit  were  clearly  shown. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  mention 
the  speaking  contest  that  helped  to  make 
the  banquet  such  an  interesting  one. 
Students  of  Cornell  University  spoke  in 
competition  for  a  prize.  Miss  M.  M. 
Learning  won  with  the  subject  “Eve  and 
the  Apple”  in  which  she  told  growers 
quite  frankly  among  other  things  that 
while  they  expected  other  folks  to  eat 
apples  she  observed  that  there  was  not  an 
apple  on  the  evening’s  menu  !  T.  E.  La¬ 
ment  won  second  with  a  talk  entitled 
“Taking  the  Chance  Out  of  the  Apple 
Barrel.” 

Officers  elected  are :  President, 

Case  of  Sodus;  Vice-presidents, 

Burritt  of  Hilton,  Paul  Judsou  of  Kin- 
derhook,  W.  J.  Hall  of  Lockport,  and 
Charles  Kenyon  of  Morton ;  Secretary- 
treasurer,  Boy  P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy, 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  three  years,.  H.  E.  Wellman  of  Ken¬ 
dall,  and  T.  E.  Cross  of  Lagrangeville. 

H.  B.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  !  • 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 


Ball 

Bearing 


Will  cross-cut, 
rip,  plane,  groove 
anti  tongue  plough, 
mitre,  level  bore, 
sand  rabbet,  tenon 
mortise  joint,  make 
mouldings,  etc, 

R.  M.  KENNEDY 
111  N.  7th  St.  Phila. ,  Fa. 


J. 

M. 


G. 
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January  Horizons 


My 

under 


is  placed  directly 
The  view,  which 


kitchen  cabinet 
double  windows 
comprises  most  of  the  land  we  own,  is 
as  interesting  as  a  promise  of  the  future. 
There  is  a  pail  of  apples  to  be  peeled  this 
morning,  but  one’s  fingers  have  a  way  of 
learning  the  contours  of  an  apple,  and  I 
look  at  the  horizon  longer  than  I  look  in 
the  pan.  A  sin-ill  little  cry  is  constantly 
slipping  in  from  the  woodpile  where  the 
buzz-saw  is  fitting  wood  for  the  kitchen 
stove,  but  except  for  the  occasional  rustle 
of  Grandfather’s  paper  in  the  living-room 
the  house  is  strangely  silent.  The  little 
fellow  who  builds  houses  of  blocks  is  out 
by  the  woodpile  watching  his  father’s 
movements,  and  utterly  fascinated  by  the 
mechanical  arrangements.  Out  there,  too, 
is  the  unbroken  line  of  brown  woods 
standing  with  feet  in  the  white  snow. 
Gray  sky,  dull  with  suppressed  rain, 
sharpens  the  outlines  of  flopping  crows 
overhead,  crows  hungry  after  the  long 
siege  of  storm,  making  for  some  neglected 
field  where  there  is  grain  left  in  the 
shock.  To  little  Mark  a  flight  of  these 
shrewd  dark  birds  is  an.  event  as  thrilling 
as  we  find  an  eclipse,  especially  when  the 
crows  fly  low  enough  to  show  their  sharp, 
cruel  beaks.  If  farm  life  is  interesting 
to  a  hoy  of  four,  why  does  it  ever  change 
for  him?  I  ask  this  of  the  pan  of  apples. 
The  answer  that  comes  back  is  “Ask  the 
parents !” 

The  apple,  since  its  first  recorded 
pearance  on  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
condescended  to  become  the  food  of  man, 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  by  man  to  be  much  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  Man  knows  that  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
he  is  secretly  wondering  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  him  as  a  result  of  eating  it. 
The  serpent  told  Eve  that  she  would  be 
much  wiser  if  she  ate  it,  and  being  a 
dutiful  wife  she  wanted  Adam  to  have 
the  benefits  of  it,  so  she  persuaded  him  to 
the  act  which  turned  them  both  out  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  They  found  that 
they  had  fooled  themselves,  not  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  that  their  life  was  to  be  mis¬ 
erable  ever  after  on  account  of  it.  The 
wisdom  promised  by  the  serpent  was 
theirs,  but  it  availed  them  nothing,  after 
all,  but  sorrow.  The  old  tale  tells 
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again  and  again  with  each  new  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Education  is  such  an  experiment. 

I  have  talked  with  farm  parents  who 
say  that  the  younger  generation  is  going 
on  the  rocks.  Such  parents  have  whis¬ 
pered  that  they  are  giving  their  life  to 
educate  their  children,  but  that  it  seems 
to  avail  the  young  blood  nothing  but  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  life  and  property.  I  pity 
the  parents,  but  still  more  do  I  pity  the 
younger  generation — as  the  world  pities 
Adam.  Today  the  younger  generation 
hears  the  propaganda  of  education  on 
every  side.  It  is  familiar  enough.  We 
pick  it  out  of  the  radio,  out  of  bulletins 
full  of  statistics  comparing  the  incomes 
of  college  men  with  the  incomes  of  those 
who  had  not  college  training,  and  in  all 
the  wording  there  is  no  hint  that  any¬ 
thing  is  required  of  a  young  person  except 
education  to  insure  a  long  successful  life. 
No  hint  of  a  certain  amount  of  character 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  young  man 
who  acquires  the  education.  No  stipula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  of  apprenticeship 
that  the  young  person  must  serve  for 
the  world  if  he  would  succeed.  To  put 
all  the  stress  on  education  as  the  very 
first  essential  of  life  and  tell  it  to  the 
young  is  like  stirring  a  slow  poison  into 
the  baby’s  milk. 

“I  wanted  my  boy  and  girl  to  have  an 
easier  life  than  I  did.”  How  many  of 
them  have  ridden  to  ruin  on  that  sen¬ 
tence.  Why  any  parent  should  begrudge 
his  child  bis  portion  of  experience  I  can¬ 
not  say.  It  is  supposed  to  pass  as  un¬ 
selfishness,  but  I  have  come  to  recognize 
it  as  mere  grasping  carried  on  through 
the  life  of  the  child  by  the  parent  who 
has  never  learned  to  accept  service  as  the 
first  essential  of  character  forming,  and 
who  has  secretly  shirked  where  he  could 
the  service  that  life  offers  him.  It  is 
service,  not  gold,  that  sends  a  name 
sounding  down  the  centuries.  Most  of 
the  men  in  the  history  books  worked  for 
nothing.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not 
consider  the  growing  of  an  over-supply 
of  farm  produce,  by  mistake  of  course 
and  in  hope  of  gain, — I  do  not  consider 
that  as  a  service,  even  though  we  are 
obliged  to  give  away  the  produce.  Service 
is  in  learning  to  do  work  well,  and  not 
shirking  the  struggle  for  perfection.  No 
one  seeking  the  soft  side  of  life  can  hope 
to  give  service. 

There  is  time  on  the  farm  for  every 
sort  of  education.  The  snow-hound  Win¬ 
ter  time  is  the  best  time  of  all  for  study. 
There  is  practical  application  to  be  gained 
in  the  Summer.  Our  colleges  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  these  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  the  best  we  can  teach  the 
child  whose  character  unfolds  before  us 
is  to  search  for  beauty  and  meaning  in 
the  life  he  sees  about  him.  Here  is  a 
door  that  we  all  may  open.  “Teach  them 
to  read  and  think,”  says  McManus,  and 
the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Last  week  on  our  State  road  a  type  of 
the  younger  generation  which  I  deplore, 
walked-  in  front  of  a  speeding  car.  Why 
this  girl  should  have  wished  to  risk  her 
own  life  and  place  the  driver  of  the  car 
in  a  position  where  he  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  her  life  and  his  until  the  very  last 
possible  moment  for  escape,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  find  out.  I  think  it  had  no 
meaning  for  her  except  as  a  practical 
joke.  The  brakes  held  and  she  escaped 
as  she  had  all  the  while  meant  to,  and, 
laughing,  made  the  man  a  stage  bow.  The 
driver  stopped  and  said  to  the  bystanders 
very  much  unstrung  as  he  was,  “I  wish 
that  I  had  run  over  her.  It  would  have 
taught  her  a  lesson,  and  I  would  not  have 
been  liable  for  any  damage  whatsoever.” 

This  girl  had  courage  and  no  use  for 
which  to  exercise  it.  Remember  this,  ye 
parents.  Life  had  never  demanded  a 
single  sacrifice,  or  display  of  courage,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  invent  one,  as  youth, 
when  denied  a  display  of  proper  spirit  is 
apt  to  do.  She  was  very  indignant  be¬ 
cause  later  the  teacher  of  her  district 
gave  a  10-minutes  talk  upon  the  ethics  of 
her  act,  and  she  wept,  feeling  considerably 
insulted.  “I  don't  know  that  I  won’t 
do  it  again,”  she  said  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes. 

I  am  thankful  to  state  that  this  is  not 
the  only  type  of  the  younger  generation 
that  I  see  on  my  horizon.  There  is  an¬ 
other  young  girl  that  I  know  who  has 
been  allowed  to  shoulder  the  right  kind  of 
responsibilities,  to  display  her  courage 
and  spirit  in  an  honest  cause.  She  is 
the  mainstay  of  her  father  and  mother 
in  a  very  critical  unlooked-for  turn  of 
fortune,  hut  her  own  life  is  growing 
deeper  with  every  lift  of  courage,  and 
her  face  is  a  joy  to  behold. 

She  has  never  been  taught  to  shirk. 

MBS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 
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Lime  Hotbed 

In  December  a  correspondent  asked  ad¬ 
vice  about  heating  a  hotbed  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  My  method  of  heating  a  hotbed  is 
as  follows:  For  my  first  hotbed  I  lay  5-in. 
of  cornstalks  watered  well,  then  for  frame 
6x14  ft.  I  spread  one  bushel  of  lime, 
then  another  layer  of  cornstalks  till  it  is 
12  in.  deep.  Then  put  5  in.  of  soil.  I 
h  ve  done  this  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
always  have  good  success.  _  In  this  way 
the  hotbed  stays  warm  for  six  weeks,  and 
it  leaves  good  hotbed  soil  for  next  year. 

Forks,  N.  Y.  G.  B. 


itself 


“Well,  wliat  have  you  to  say  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  got  engaged  to  the  lady 
I  met  at  your  skating  rink?”  “It  doesn’t 
concern  me ;  I  have  expressly  stated  that 
tlie  public  uses  the  rink  at  its  o*wu  risk.” 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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“Your  Governor  Pays  For 
Itself  With  the  Fuel  It  Saves” 

writes  Leon  Woodhouse 

Mr.  Leon  Woodhouse,  Hammondsport, 
New  York,  equipped  his  15-30  McCormick 
Deering  Tractor  with  a  Pickering  Governor. 
After  a  month’s  trial  he  writes  : 

“After  a  month’s  work  I  find  your 
Governor  is  certainly  paying  for  itself 
by  the  uel  it  is  saving  me.  I  think 
the  built-in  speed  changing  device 
is  great  for  threshing  and  mowing 
hilly  country.  I  surely  will  recom¬ 
mend  the  ‘Pickering’  to  every¬ 
one  with  a  15-30  ‘McCormick 
Deering’  Tractor  and  Sepa¬ 
rator.’’ 

Pickering  Governors  are  made 
for  every  standard  tractor.  Send 
coupon  for  free  pamphlet  10A 
which  tells  about  the  Pickering 
Governor  for  your  make  of 
tractor. 


THE  PICKERING  GOVERNOR  CO.,  Portland,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  10A, 

Name  . 

Address  . . ,.,,,,, 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 


MODERN LEADER 


Evaporates  more  sap,  with  less 
fuel  in  less  time  than  other  evapora¬ 
tors.  Let  us  prove  it  in  your  sugar 
house,  or  no  sale.  We  manufacture 
the  Celebrated 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 


A  sample  and  copy  of  the  Sugar 
Maker’s  Guide  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vt. 


EASY  CLEAN-UP! 

William’s,  Monarch  & 

Imperial 


Buckets, 
ICovers, 
Spouts, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices 
and  Catalog 
Give  Number  of  Trees. 


Vermont  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


If  yoti  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,” 
staling  number  of  trees  you  tap.  We  can  ship  all 
utensils  from  stock. 

C.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcanset  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5,  Chicago,  IIL 


Pecans  and  Walnuts  in 
New  Jersey 

Speaking  of  nut  culture,  would  it  pay 
to  start  an  orchard  of  pecans,  English 
walnuts  and  Persian  walnuts  on  the 
waste  lands  of  Central  New  Jersey — say 
around  Lakewood  or  Toms  River?  A.  p. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Lakewood  is  a  very  light,  white 
sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  Toms  River, 
however,  there  are  areas  of  sandy  loam 
soils  of  much  better  quality.  Pecans  have 
fruited  as  far  north  as  Mount  Holly  in 
the  State  but  they  are  a  long  time  reach¬ 
ing  a  bearing  age,  and  the  season  is  not 
long  enough  to  produce  nuts  of  commer¬ 
cial  importance. 

The  Persian  or  “English”  walnut  is 
likely  to  succeed  much  better  upon  good 
sandy  loam  soils  in  Ocean  County.  I 
would  not  advise  planting  them  upon  the 
white  and  very  light  sands.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  not  less  than  10  to  15  years 
for  trees  of  Persian  walnuts  to  produce 
nuts.  They  cannot  be  recommended  for 
commercial  pu rposes.  M.  A.  blake. 


Selection  of  Seed  Corn 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  article 
on  page  1533  in  regard  to  selecting  seed 
corn,  and  someone  may  be  interested  in 
my  experience  in  similar  lines  here  in 
Connecticut.  About  10  years  ago  I  pro¬ 
cured  some  dent  corn  from  a  neighbor, 
said  to  be  Pride  of  the  North.  When 
harvested  I  found  that  the  cobs  were 
mostly  red,  and  preferring  white  cobs,  1 
selected  them  for  seed.  My  next  crop 
was  mixed,  but  I  kept  up  the  process 
until  I  secured  almost  entirely  white  cobs. 
Also  I  succeeded  in  procuring  an  early 
strain  which  ripens  at  game  time  as  a 
local  flint  corn  which  I  was  told  was 
Early  Canada,  which  I  doubt,  as  I  think 
the  grain  somewhat  larger. 

In  selecting  seed  I  went  through  the 
field  when  the  corn  began  to  glaze,  and 
stripped  down  husk  on  one  side  of  ears 
of  the  ripest,  leaving  it  to  ripen  on  the 
stalk,  and  throwing  out  the  seed  ears  as 
assorted  into  the  crib.  As  I  have  raised 
more  than  56  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied,  as  I  used  very 
little  fertilizer.  Also  by  giving  flat  cul¬ 
ture,  using  my  weeder  and  strawberry 
cultivator,  and  hoeing  thoroughly  up  to 
last  working,  I  have  seeded  land  with 
Red-top  and  Alsike,  and  procured  a  good 
crop  of  hay  the  following  year.  H.  A.  c. 

Connecticut. 


Sulky  Plows 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  regarding  sulky 
plows,  as  asked  on  page  1613,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  unfortunately,  in  many  cases  the 
sulky  plow  has  given  way  to  the  tractor 
plow.  I  have  used  both  tractor  and  sulky 
plows,  on  a  general  farm  of  100  to  150 
acres,  now  would  consider  only  a  good 
three-lxorse  team  and  one  of  the  good  rid¬ 
ing  plows.  The  sulky  plow  is  of  several 
types.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
hillside  plow,  but  it  is  common  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  hill  sections.  It  carries  two 
bottoms,  one  right  and  one  left  hand. 
There  is  the  older  type  of  two-wheel 
sulky  plow,  but  this  has  given  way  to  a 
very  efficient  plow.  The  common  type 
plow  has  three  wheels,  one  for  the  land, 
one  follows  the  furrow  in  front  of  the 
plow,  and  the  other  set  at  an  angle  and 
follows  behind  the  plow.  I  do  not  believe 
one  of  these  plows  pulls  any  harder  than 
a  walking  plow  at  the  same  depth  and 
width  plowing.  A  good  three-horse  team 
can  walk  along  all  day.  In  my  opinion 
the  three-liorse  team  is  about  the  right 
power  unit  for  the  riding  plow,  or  the 
disk.  After  half  a  dozen  years’  tractor 
experience,  I  believe  that  on  many  farms 
it  would  be  wiser  to  have  four  horses, 
and  work  three  horses  on  the  plow  and 
disk,  and  two  teams,  if  the  help  can  be 
secured  for  other  operations.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  who  uses  a  two-bottom  plow  and 
four  horses  is  particularly  enthusiastic. 
In  travelling  through  the  corn  belt  a  few 
months  ago,  I  saw  many  five-horse  teams 
on  two-bottom  gang  plows.  I  believe  the 
tractor  will  be  more  largely  used  for  a 
few  years  to  come  industrially,  and  we 
will  fall  back  on  horses.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 


Cob  and  Corn  Grain 

I  read  your  corncob  talk  on  page  30 
by  Nicholas  Glennon ;  it  is  amusing  to 
us  to  hear  Mr.  Glennon  talk  about  big 
cobs  and  ears  when  it  takes  60  to  shell 
one-half  bushel  of  corn.  In  September 
I  went  through  our  corn  field  to  select 
some  for  seed,  but  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  desired  type  in  the 
standing  corn.  Therefore  after  selecting 
two  ears  I  gave  up  the  job  until  husking 
time.  On  returning  to  the  barn,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  two  ears,  the  thought  came  to 
me  how  many  such  ears  to  shell  one 
bushel  of  shelled  corn ;  therefore  I 
weighed  them.  The  one  was  %  oz.  short 
of  2  lbs.  and  the  other  1  oz.  short  of  2 
lbs.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  Lancaster 
County  smile,  where  after  shelling  40 
cobs  we  have  one  bushel  shelled  coru. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  g.  w. 


“U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

are  made  of  high-quality 
rubber  —  flexible,  long- 
wearing.  They  have  sturdy 
gray  soles,  uppers  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip  lengths 


This  test  proves 


the  quality  of  these 
"US.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


TO  stand  the  strains  of  hard  wear — boot  rubber 
must  be  flexible!  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length! 

And  this  rubber  is  backed  up!  At  every  vital 
point  where  wear  comes  hardest,  are  anchored 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  reinforcements.  And  you  won’t  break 
through  that  thick  gray  sole  —  it’s  oversize  and 
tough  as  a  tire  tread. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  fit  right,  look 
right,  wear  right.  Get  a  pair — and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 

00 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  orblack,  4  or  5  buckles 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Weather  Bureau  man  told  us  we 
were  to  have  a  cold  wave — the  lowest 
mercury  of  the  Winter.  We  might  not 
have  snow,  he  said,  but  there  would  be  a 
strong  wind.  We  got  all  he  promised 
and  some  little  extra  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  In  fact  a  blizzard  came  roar¬ 
ing  upon  us,  and  is  here  yet.  The  snow 
is  light  and  sifty,  and  blows  about  like 
fine  sand — whirling  and  drifting  along 
the  fences  and  stone  walls.  I  find  it  sift¬ 
ing  and  piling  in  wherever  there  is  a 
crack  around  a  door  or  window.  Makes 
me  think  of  the  old  days  when  I  worked 
in  a  lumber  camp.  Four  of  us  slept  in 
a  little  shack  about  the  size  of  the  hen¬ 
houses  built  at  one  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  In  the  morning,  when  we  came 
back  from  a  dream  of  living  in  Cuba,  we 
would  find  sometimes  an  inch  of  this 
light,  drifting  snow  on  top  of  the  blankets 
of  our  bunks.  This  shanty  was  “heated” 
by  a  small  wood-burning  stove.  Of  course 
the  fire  could  not  keep  over  night  and  we 
took  turns  getting  up  early  to  start  that 
fire.  Fat  pine  chips  were  used  for  kin¬ 
dling  and  they  burned  like  tar.  One  of 
us  would  crawl  out  of  his  bunk,  stuff  that 
stove  with  pitch  pine,  touch  a  match  to  it 
and  pile  back  under  the  blanket  and 
watch  that  little  stove  slowly  grow  red 
hot.  Then  the  horn  would  blow  from  the 
cook’s  shanty,  and  we  would  ji  mp  into 
our  clothes  and  turn  out  for  breakfast. 
We  had  to  be  out  in  the  woods  at  our 
work  by  daylight.  It  was  a  good  life  for 
youth,  and  we  were  doing  it  in  order  to 
earn  money  enough  to  take  another  term 
at  college.  In  those  days  about  the  only 
Winter  jobs  at  which  a  man  could  earn 
cash  were  teaching  a  district  school  and 
working  in  a  lumber  camp.  I  tried  my 
hand  at  both  jobs.  The  lumbering  was 
more  satisfactory.  I  fear  I  never  was 
enough  of  a  marksman  to  make  a  success 
of  “teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot !” 

*  *  $  *  & 

At  any  rate  a  day  like  this  with  the 
snow  flying  and  the  frost  nipping  is  quite 
likely  to  carry  one  back  to  other  days  if 
he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  such  days 
to  remember.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
one  trouble  with  our  people  today  is  the 
fact  that  they  never  had  to  endure  hard¬ 
ships  and  to  fight  through  them  when 
they  were  younger.  To  a  man  who  never 
got  very  far  away  from  steam  heat  and 
a  sure  thing  of  meals  and  clothing  this 
storm  is  merely  a  storm,  and  not  a  re¬ 
minder  of  struggle  and  victory  over  hard 
conditions.  A  man  may  sit  in  a  comfor¬ 
table  house  and  watch  the  wind  blow  this 
shifty  snow  into  fantastic  figures  and 
then  blow  them  away,  and  enjoy  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  but  he  never  can  get  the  real  spirit 
of  it  unless  in  earlier  days  he  has  fought 
against  the  storm  and  made  his  way.  I 
have  seen  young  men  who  seem  a  little 
tired  or  bored  when  father  tells  of  his 
earlier  struggle.  They  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  say : 

“It  may  have  been  all  right  for  the  old 
man  to  do  that,  but  not  me !  It  was 
probably  the  fashion  in  his  day,  but  I’m 
glad  it  lias  changed.’’ 

You  see  a  storm  like  this,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  likely  to  make  people  reflective, 
and  I  think  the  times  call  for  more  seri¬ 
ous  thinking  rather  than  for  more  speed. 
A  closed  car  with  a  powerful  en  vine  can 
carry  one  comfortably  through  these 
shifting  drifts.  Before  daylight  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  snow  tractor  with  its  big  plow 
went  puffing  along  our  road,  pushing  the 
snow  off  the  track,  perfectly  ignoring  the 
fact  that  it  has  pushed  four  or  six  good 
horses  out  of  a  job.  Over  the  telephone 
we  can,  if  we  have  the  price,  talk  with 
friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Out  of  the 
roaring  wind  all  about  us  the  radio  will 
enable  us  to  select  a  sermon,  a  concert,  a 
lecture  or  some  foolish  entertainment  as 
we  like.  The  home  has  lost  something  of 
its  old-time  privacy,  and  with  it  is  going, 
I  fear,  something  of  its  old-time  influence 
upon  the  nation,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  fair  adjustment  is  being  made.^  I 
have  been  reading  “Nigger  Heaven,  ’  a 
cold-blooded,  brutal  analysis  of  life  among 
the  colored  people  who  live  in  upper  New 
York  City — the  district  known  as  Har¬ 
lem.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture  of  life, 
though  I  am  assured  that  it  is  true. 
Booker  T.  Washington  advised  the  col¬ 
ored  people  to  obtain  land,  to  stay  in  the 
South  and  work  that  land.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  book  seems  to  be  that  negroes 
should  try  to  obtain  land  in  towns  and 
cities,  let  it  rise  in  value  and  then  sell  it 
instead  of  working  farm  land.  This  is  on 
the  bold  and  brutal  theory  that  money  is 
the  thing  to  give  protection  and  power  to 
people  with  colored  blood.  This  book 
states  as  a  curious  fact  that  among  them¬ 
selves,  the  richer  and  more  powerful  Ne¬ 
groes  frequently  allude  to  the  poorer  or 
more  ignorant  colored  people  as  “nig¬ 
gers.”  This  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
them  but  let  a  white  man  apply  this 
term  and  it  is  savagely  resented.  The 
author  of  this  book  states  that  a  man  may 
graduate  from  some  leading  university 
and  excel  as  a  surgeon  or  lawyer,  and 
yet  the  grain  of  pigment  in  his  skin  will 
drive  him  out  of  society.  Yet  a  black 
man  with  several  million  dollars  may  oc¬ 
cupy  a  high  position  in  business.  In¬ 
stance  is  made  of  several  other  races 
which,  when  they  first  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  were  despised  and  ridiculed.  Now 


through  their  success  in  managing  poli¬ 
ties  or  making  money  they  are  catered  to 
and  honored ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  of  this  | 
is  true  of  many  of  us — white  as  well  as  j 
black.  The  Negro  seems  to  want  to  for¬ 
get  his  origin.  That  is  why,  as  one  char¬ 
acter  in  this  book  put  it,  “he  runs  around 
into  everything  so  as  to  try  and  get  ex¬ 
cited.”  Under  excitement  we  are  most 
likely  to  forget  unpleasant  things,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  young  people  rush  from  one  thing 
to  another  in  order  to  have  what  they 
call  “a  good  time.”  As  for  the  Negro,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  change 
from  a  farmer  into  a  land  speculator  is 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen 
to  the  race,  unless  those  who  make  money 
at  speculating  use  at  least  part  of  their 
gains  to  help  others  of  their  race.  Take 
this  wind  blowing  over  my  farm  today. 
It  picks  up  great  handfuls  of  this  dry 
snow,  and  seems  to  delight  in  carrying 
it  to  certain  places  and  building  it  into 
foolish,  if  not  useless,  forms.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  wind  is  blowing  the  snow  away 
from  the  strawberries  and  asparagus,  and 
piling  it  in  great  drifts  in  front  of  the 
house.  That  means  spoiling  a  useful 
covering  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
turning  it  into  a  costly  nuisance.  Some 
idle  traveler  may  drive  by  and  speak  of 
that  “beautiful  drift,”  yet  we  shall  have 
to  dig  through  it,  and  when  it  melts  there 
will  be  almost  endless  flood  and  dirt.  Left 
where  it  fell  on  the  strawberries  and  gar¬ 
den  it  would  have  helped  us,  and  given 
us  better  crops.  People  who  have 
studied,  the  storm  and  the  snow  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  need  of  restrict¬ 
ing  its  brainless  power  of  blowing  and 
drifting.  The  snow  fence  or  the  line  of 
shade  trees  along  the  road  will  often 
hold  back  the  snow  and  save  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cleaning  the  road.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  fruit  men  and  gardeners  have 
learned  to  put  up  temporary  fences  so 
that  the  snow  will  pile  up  or  drift  over 
crops  which  most  need  protection.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  life  it  comes  to  me 
today  that  somehow  we  need  some  sort 
of  restrictive  fences  to  hold  and  locate 
the  snow  of  human  nature — blown  here 
and  there  by  the  whirling  storms  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  “fashion”  now  forcing  their  way 
through  human  society.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  laws  we  now  have  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  benefit.  Too  many  people  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  make  a  law.  Then  they  sit  back 
and  either  break  the  principle  of  it  or  let 
someone  attend  to  it.  As  I  look  out  at 
the  storm  and  then  glance  about  this 
warm  home,  with  its  pleasant  memories 
of  children,  its  kindly  spirit  and  the  lack 
of  ambition  for  wealth  or  great  power  it 
comes  to  me  that  the  best  restrictive  force 
America  can  have  is  a  return  of  the  old 
home  sentiment  and  gentle  discipline. 
And  that,  today,  must  come  out  of  the 
country. 

*  *  *  *  =:-• 

In  all  this  the  school  question  is  more 
than  important.  I  have  been  reading  an 
address  by  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  University.  He  spoke 
before  the  Oregon  Teachers’  Association, 
and,  as  reported,  “threw  a  bombshell  into 
the  placid  waters.”  The  convention  had 
passed  a  resolution. 

“We  favor  instruction  developing 
healthful  and  moral  values  in  students .” 

Then  came  Dr.  Suzzallo : 

“Remember  the  clay  leaves  your  hands 
at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  its  way 
home  many  fingers  get  into  that  clay. 
Then  at  home  the  parents  get  their  hands 
into  it.  Next  morning  you  may  not  recog¬ 
nize  it.  .  .  .  Temperament,  that  thing 
which  we  think  we  were  born  with,  is 
more  than  likely  due  to  something  some¬ 
one  did  to  us  between  the  ages  of  one 
month  and  24  months.  ...  It  is  said  that 
a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
That  is  because  emotions  tend  to  travel 
across  from  one  person  to  another  in  the 
same  company.” 

The  present  tendency  in  professional 
education,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  usurp  more 
and  more  of  the  home  influence.  I  know 
of  educators  who  carry  this  idea  so  far 
that  they  would  like  to  have  the  power  to 
take  children  from  their  homes  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  absolutely  control  their 
thought  and  action.  Most  educators  are 
too  wise  to  advocate  such  schemes,  but 
left  to  itself  with  no  opposition  or  criti¬ 
cism  that  would  be  the  tendency  of  future 
education.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  will 
go  unless  parents  will  assume  the  energy 
and  decision  needed  to  make  the  home  in¬ 
fluence  what  it  should  be.  One  reason 
why  I  stand  so  strongly  for  the  district 
school,  and  believe  that  it  offers  a  better 
chance  for  investment  of  public  money 
than  the  high  school,  is  because  the  coun¬ 
try  home  is  far  more  likely  to  make  a 
model  out  of  the  clay  that  Dr.  Suzzallo 
speaks  of  than  the  town  home. 

*  *  :Jc  sS  * 

In  a  new  book,  “Adventures  in  Edit¬ 
ing,”  by  O.  H.  Towne,  I  find  an  apple 
story  which  may  fit  in  here.  It  seems 
that  during  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Towne, 
with  other  editors,  went  to  England  to 
look  over  the  war  situation.  While  there 
this  delegation  had  an  “audience”  with 
the  royal  family.  At  one  point,  in  a 
greenhouse,  Mr.  Towne  noticed  a  pile  of 


Buy  a  bedspring 

as  you  would  pick 


a  friend ! 


Bach  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail .  If  you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal . 
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Bigger  Spray  Profits 


borough  spraying  increases 
rofits,blightornoblight.  This 
r  our-Row Drop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides^  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  226  lbs.  pressure. 

IRQNASE 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4  -wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers. 

Write  for  Free  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Cut 

price 

Catalog 

FREE 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 
fins:,  House  and  Barn  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-page 
Cut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Having  increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  1  can  now 
give  far  BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price.  My 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
HIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
today— eee  for  yourBelf  the  BIG  eavinaa  1  offer  thia 
■eaBoD.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., Dept  4306Cleve!and,0. 


The  Bigger 
the  Load — 
the  Better  it 

—Pulls !— 

Put  your  Fordson  in  the  big: tractor 
class  without  the  cost  and  upkeep.  Install  an  Edwards  Hitch.  It 
allows  Fordson  to  develop  all  its  power.  Keeps  all  four  wheels 
on  the  ground  all  the  time  no  matter  how  big  the  load.  With  it 
you  can  plow  uphill,  through  tough  sod,  pull  stumps,  and  haul  big 
loads  up  steep  grades  with  100%  safety.  Means  easier  steering  and 
shorter  turns.  Price  only  $18.00.  West  of  Denver  $19.00.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Send  today.  Literature  on  request. 

Tho  Edwards  Brothers  Co.,  1  88  Main  Si.t  Lelpslc,  Ohio 


Farmers’ 
Week 
at  Cornell 

FEBRUARY 
7th  to  12th 

Good  Farmers  Go 

Send  to  Department  R, 
New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at 
f  Ithaca  for  complete 
program. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
"catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  hre-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  r-mcaw-iw-^Sta.  31  Middletown.  Ohio 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 


Edmonds’  Q 
Poultry  □ 

Account D  Pn"’ po8,paid’ $2' 

Book 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SOLVED! 

Your  spraying 
problems 

SAVE  TIME 

A  sprayer  with  no  com¬ 
plicated,  troublesome 
parts  to  tinker  ami  adjust. 
Works  at  all  times,  saving 
hours  of  valuable  time. 

Assures  you  of  perfect 
protection  from  BUD  to 
HARVEST. 

Get 'in  touch  with  your 
nearest  “FRIEND”  dealer 
or  write  for  our  beautiful 
new  catalog,  which  gives 
every  detail  of  these 
wonderful  sprayers. 

"FRIEND” 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Hand  PoweB 
Hercules 


*10°° 


Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow- * * *  E,*J 
er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  Drices  and  catalog — get  my 
lsia,  Introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

!  B.  A.  FULLER.  complete 

Pres.  -  readr to 

.Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa  -  Hercules 


BOLENS  Tractor 

Does  Garden 
Plowing, Seed¬ 
ling,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it  needs 
is  a  guiding  hand. 


Gasoline  power  does  the 
work.  Attachments  for  differ¬ 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispens¬ 
able  features,  patented  arched 
axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
etc.  Ask^about  onr  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write, 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  623  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OMVV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  — money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SEND/or 

this  Book 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
steelor  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International’  ’  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Sold  al 

Drug  Stores 

Used  the  world  over  for 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 


and 

50j£  a  box 

ir  generations 

JERSEY  CITY  N.  J, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


fine  yellow  apples.  A  true  American  al¬ 
ways  notices  a  good  apple,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  noticing  this,  picked  up  a 
line  apple  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Towne 
with  her  compliments.  He  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  on  the  way  back  to  London, 
a  lunch  was  served  with  a  group  of 
young  women  as  waiters.  One  of  these 
was  very  curious  to  learn  about  the  recep¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Towne  pulled  the  apple  out 
of  his  pocket  tv  show,  his  gift  from  the 
queen.  The  girl  looked  at  it  with  such 
longing  eyes  that  after  a  little  thought 
he  handed  it  to  her — for  he  could  see 
that  it  meant  more  to  her  than  to  him : 
He  says : 

“I  like  to  think  that  she  took  the  ap¬ 
ple  home  and  planted  a  tree  in  her  tiny 
garden— for  everyone  in  England  has 
some  kind  of  garden — from  the  seeds  of 
that  historic  apple.” 

Indeed  the  queen’s  gift  meant  more  to 
her,  and  while  I  am  an  American,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  I  wish  we  had  more 
of  that  same  sentiment  and  respect  in 
this  country.  h.  W.  c. 


A  “Coat  of  Arms” 

Some  of  my  family  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms. 
What  is  a  coat  of  arms?  What  benefit 
is  it  to  have  one?  What  does  a  family 
have  to  do  to  prove  they  are  entitled  to 
one?  What  countries  do  families  (or 
their  ancestors)  have  to  come  from  to  be 
entitled  to  one?  Where  do  they  have  to 
make  application  to  receive  one?  What 
benefit  is  it  to  a  family?  What  expense 
is  attached  to  getting  one?  E.  T.  c. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  American  authority  with 
power  to  bestow  a  coat  of  arms  upon 
private  individuals,  but  there  are  many 
Americans  entitled  by  descent  to  this 
distinction,  if  they  care  to  assume  it,  it 
being  derived  from  European  ancestors. 

Armorial  bearings  were  doubtless  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  the  use  of  some 
badge  or  emblem  to  denote  a  tribe  or 
family,  like  the  totems  of  primitive 
American  aborigines.  Later,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  emblems  were  adopted  by 
armed  knights,  borne  upon  shield  or  hel¬ 
met,  and  these  emblems,  being  assumed 
by  armigers  or  arms-bearers,  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  upper  classes — a  coat  of 
arms  was  thus  evidence  of  social  superi¬ 
ority.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  heraldry  began  to  regulate 
armorial  bearings ;  at  first  it  is  probable 
that  a  knight  assumed  any  emblem  he 
chose,  but  the  possibility  of  confusion  led 
to  strict  regulations,  and  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  not  only  indicated  family,  but  also 
rank.  The  heraldic  movement  started  in 
France  and  Germany,  extending  later  to 
England,  where  it  developed  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  England  the  College  of  Her¬ 
alds,  founded  in  1483,-  still  continues  its 
work  and  fresh  grants  of  arms  are  made 
there  by  its  head,  the  Garter  King-of- 
Arms.  The  Lyon  King-of-Arms  performs 
such  functions  for  Scotland,  and  the  Ul¬ 
ster  King-of-Arms  for  Ireland.  In  the 
ages  when  few  people  could  read  or  write, 
excepting  the  clergy  and  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  nobility,  armorial  bearings  were  a 
universal  “Who’s  Who.”  A  knight  in 
armor,  with  closed  helmet,  was  recognized 
by  his  coat  of  arms,  and  the  servants  and 
armed  followers  of  a  gentleman  were 
equally  known  by  their  master’s  badge. 

It  is  likely  that  the  earliest  armorial 
bearings  had  reference  to  names,  like  the 
castles  of  Castile ;  others  referred  to  fam¬ 
ily  happenings  or  origin,  or  deeds  which 
brought  fame  or  fortune.  A  cross,  in 
various  forms,  is  found  in  the  insignia  of 
many  families  taking  part  in  the  Cru- 
sades ;  scallop  shells  commemorate  long 
pilgrimages  to  holy  places.  Sea-going 
families  show  tritons,  dolphins  or  sea 
horses;  savages,  dragons  and  a  variety  of 
strange  heraldic  birds  or  animals  appear 
in  others,  while  the  colors  are  indicated 
by  a  conventional  pattern.  Armorial 
bearings  are  often  decorative  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  a  record  of  past  history,  even 
though  they  are  sometimes  purely  fanci¬ 
ful  in  origin. 

The  only  benefit  derived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  an  authentic  coat  of  arms  is  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  vanity,  for  it  does 
not  entitle  one  to  any  social  precedence 
or  advantage. 

A  family  of  British  descent  may  apply 
to  Herald’s  College,  London,  for  a  search 
which  will  inform  the  inquirers  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  If 
they  know  their  place  of  origin  and  line 
of  descent,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  time  when  their  ancestors  came  to 
this  country,  such  a  search  may  not  be 
difficult.  If,  however,  little  is  known  of 
the  family  origin,  such  search  may  be 
long  and  expensive.  A  grant  of  arms 
will  be  made  by  Herald’s  College  to  an 
individual  apparently  entitled  to  it,  the 
fees  amounting,  we  think,  to  about  $500, 
where  there  is  no  title ;  such  a  grant  is 
authentic,  even  though  new.  A  genea¬ 
logical  search,  however,  may  cost  thou¬ 
sands.  Such  a  search  would  be  necessary 
to  prove  the  right  to  assume  armorial 
bearings  already  in  existence. 


A  woman  gave  her  young  son  half  a 
dollar  to  buy  a  pound  of  plums,  saying : 
“Be  sure,  Tommy,  to  pinch  one  or  two  of 
them  to  see  if  they  are  ripe.”  In  a  few 
moments  Tommy  returned  with  both  the 
fruit  and  the  half  dollar.  “I  pinched  one, 
as  you  told  me,”  he  explained,  “and  then 
when  the  man  wasn’t  looking  I  pinched 
the  whole  bag  full.” — Progressive  Grocer. 


Higher  Quality — 

I>ED,  ripe,  juicy  tomatoes  —  snowy,  white 
cauliflower  —  peas  that  melt  in  your  mouth 
— the  fancy  vegetables  that  bring  the  high¬ 
est  prices  ! 

High  grade  apples  and  peaches — crimson 
Winesaps,  mellow  Grimes  Golden,  spicy  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippins,  golden  ripe  Elbertas,  luscious 
Crawfords  —  the  kind  growers  sell  to  their 
select  trade. 

How  are  they  produced  ? 

Successful  market  growers  and  orchardists 
know  the  answer.  Plenty  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  stimulates  the 
growth  that  means  early  maturity  and  high 
quality. 

There  is  no  better  carrier  of  nitrogen  than 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It’s  fine  and 
dry — easy  to  spread — and  high  in  test  (25 14 
per  cent  ammonia  guaranteed).  All  soluble, 
quickly  available. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

(  Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - - - - 

Address _ _ _ 


Your  banker 
knows  what  a 
garden  is  worth 


Planet  Jr. 


HE  KNOWS  that  the  farm  which  raises  its  own  food  is 
a  self-sufficient  farm.  He  knows  that  a  good  home 
garden  is  the  best  paying  crop  on  the  place.  He  knows  that 
the  cash  saved  by  a  garden  is  a  big  step  to  financial 
independence. 

Ju9t  think,  too,  of  crispy,  juicy  lettuce;  tender,  melting  peas;  smoking, 
buttered  corn  I  That’s  what  a  garden  gives  you.  And  for  so  little 
work  when  you  plant  and  hoe  with  Planet  Jr.  They  make  garden¬ 
ing  so  easy,  they  9ave  so  much  time,  they  cost  so  little  and  last  so 
long,  there’s  no  excuse  for  paying  big  prices  for  inferior  vegetables. 

Write  for  some  seed  catalogs— and  the  Planet  Jr.  catalog  of  garden 
drills,  wheel  and  horse  hoes.  Free  with  our  useful  booklet,  “Home 
Gardens  —  How  to  ‘Grow  What  Y ou  Eat’  ”. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

For  SS  Years  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Specialized  Field  and 
Garden  Implements  in 
the  World. 

Dept.  38-B 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog..  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  -whether  advertise, 0  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  doubt  if  any  farm  paper  has  ever  printed  a 
more  striking  and  truthful  word  picture  of 
farm  life  in  Winter  than  the  one  by  Mrs.  McArthur 
in  this  issue.  It  might  well  be  called  “Snow  Bound  ’ 
in  prose.  We  think  such  articles  are  more  than  use¬ 
ful.  The  tendency  of  most  writers  on  farm  topics 
is  to  put  on  too  much  color.  They  attempt  to  show 
what  farm  life  ought  to  be  from  their  viewpoint — 
not  what  it  really  is.  We  think  that  is  one  trouble 
with  farming  today.  In  their  eagerness  to  show  the 
world  how  farmers  are  “developing”  most  writers 
attempt  to  ape  town  manners  and  ways  of  living, 
or  else  they  make  the  life  too  drab  and  melancholy. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  farm  life  properly  and 
hopefully  lived  is  the  finest  existence  that  one  may 
find  on  earth.  This,  of  course,  means  comfortable 
circumstances,  good  companions  and  a  cheerful  and 
unselfish  nature.  Given  these  and  surely  “there’s 
no  place  like  home !”  Mrs.  McArthur  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  presenting  “life  in  the  snow”  as  it  is. 
We  are  planning  other  articles  that  will  carry  the 
picture  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

* 

My  criticism  of  your  articles  against  the  central 
school  is  this :  These  articles  are  written  by  farmers, 
Grange  leaders,  and  others  whose  business  is  not  educa¬ 
tion,  and  very  few  of  the  arguments  which  they  ad¬ 
vance  against  the  larger  schools  are  sound. 

That  is  from  a  New  England  school-teacher,  and 
we  appreciate  it.  Most  of  the  educators  walk 
around  that  proposition  like  a  man  around  a  bear 
trap.  They  fully  believe  that  farmers,  Grange  leaders 
etc.,  have  no  business  to  discuss  education.  What  do 
they  do  anyway?  Simply  provide  the  children  and 
pay  taxes.  How  ignorant  they  must  be  to  think  this 
entitles  them  to  a  share  in  education !  This  man  is 
a  little  braver  than  the  rest,  that’s  all.  And  here  he 
comes  again : 

The  ungraded  school  must  go.  Trained  teachers, 
proper  equipment,  and  proper  supervision  are  just  as 
important  in  the  training  of  good  Americans  as  scien¬ 
tific  methods  are  necessary  for  successful  farming.  Let 
the  farmer  stick  to  his  farming,  and  the  educator  will 
take  care  of  education. 

You  see  this  man  cannot  get  away  from  his  belief 
that  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  “stick  to  his  farm¬ 
ing.”  He  will.  And  his  farming  will  include  the 
numerous  flock  of  gentlemen  who  are  now  having  a 
glorious  time  at  farming  the  farmer!  They  will 
feel  his  hoe  before  he  is  done.  This  implement  will 
not  destroy,  but  it  will  improve  by  clearing  some  of 
the  weeds  out  of  the  educator’s  mind.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  the  educator  to  believe  that  he  is  the  only 
one  who  can  educate !  Some  of  the  finest  of  the 
world’s  progress  has  been  developed  by  the  use  of 
the  farmer’s  hoe  pruning  the  theories  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  ! 

* 

WE  have  been  asked  to  help  bring  about  a  “bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.”  As  part  of  the  invitation  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  the  many  problems  vexing  all  of  us. 
The  great  majority  of  problems  are  based  on  misunder¬ 
standing.  The  tie  between  all  human  beings  is  too 
strong  to  permit  the  continuance  of  differences  when 
understanding  is  made  possible.  _  We  have  no  doubt  of 
your  willingness  to  join  us  in  this  effort  to  bring  closer 
together  those  whose  interests  really  are  identical. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to  promote 
good  feeling.  But  what  we  want  to  understand  first 
of  all  is  just  what  is  meant  by  “industry.”  Our  own 
experience  shows  that  agriculture  requires  about  as 
much  careful  industry  as  any  business  on  earth,  and 
we  do  not  quite  understand  why  the  name  should  be 
assigned  to  any  particular  line  of  human  endeavor. 
Why  is  not  farming  as  much  an  industry  as  any 


other  line  of  work?  Farming  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  and  original  industry.  The  farmer  seems 
to  have  lived  and  prospered  before  there  were  any 
special  manufacturers.  Manufacturing  seems  to  have 
grown  large  from  a  side  line  in  farming.  While  the 
farmer  might  exist  without  the  manufacturer  the 
latter  could  not  live  without  the  farmer.  Our  idea 
is  that  these  facts  should  be  considered  first  of  all 
in  trying  to  organize  the  much  needed  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  industries.  Down  through 
the  years  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
about  this  “better  understanding”  and  in  most  cases 
the  farmers  have  been  left  in  the  unprofitable  job  of 
“holding  the  bag.” 

❖ 

SIXTY-FIVE  town  forests  with  an  aggregate  of 
6,443  acres  and  928,950  trees  have  been  planted 
in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  these  were  planted  on 
town  watersheds — that  is  the  land  from  which  the 
town  water  comes.  Others  were  planted  on  the  town 
farms.  In  a  few  cases  these  forests  represent  a 
memorial  gift.  It  is  a  fine  practice,  and  may  well  be 
followed  by  other  country  towns.  In  one  of  these 
Massachusetts  town  forests  already  $900  worth  of 
lumber  has  been  sold.  In  many  of  our  towns  the 
district  schools  are  placed  on  poor  land,  close  to  old 
pastures,  now  of  little  value.  One  of  the  finest 
things  the  people  of  such  districts  could  do  would  he 
to  unite  and  plant  a  grove  of  several  acres  near  the 
schoolliouse.  Interest  the  school  children  in  it.  In 
years  to  come  such  a  grove  would  make  the  district 
practically  independent  of  school  funds.  Another 
thing:  the  direction  of  a  crusade  for  these  school 
and  town  forests  would  make  the  finest  lifework  for 
some  retired  and  well-to-do  farmer  who  wants  to  do 
something  for  the  State. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers,  Mr.  A.  C.  Weed,  went  on  the 
McMillan  expedition  to  Labrador  and  Green¬ 
land  last  Summer.  He  has  written  an  account  of  his 
journey  into  these  northern  wilds  which  we  shall 
begin  to  print  soon.  Everyone  will  be  interested  in 
this  story  of  a  trip  into  the  strange,  mysterious  coun¬ 
try  which  lies  to  the  north  of  us.  Few  people  give  it 
more  than  a  passing  thought— -yet  it  promises  to  play 
a  considerable  part  in  the  future  affairs  of  the 
world.  Those  who  have  read  of  Dr.  Grenfell’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  doctor  in  Labrador  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  story  of  a  remarkable  trip. 

* 

FOR  nearly  75  years  the  meetings  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester  have 
been  just  about  the  last  word  in  the  discussion  of 
fruit-growing  problems.  The  society  was  started  and 
tor  some  years  carried  by  such  men  as  Thomas 
Barry,  J.  S.  Woodward,  W.  C.  Barry,  John  Hall, 
S.  D.  Willard,  H.  S.  Wylie,  Geo  C.  Snow  and  other 
veterans.  It  grew  slowly  but  steadily.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  split,  and  a  new  society  was  formed, 
but  later  the  wound  was  healed  and  a  great  organi¬ 
zation  was  developed.  The  seventy-second  annual 
meeting  was  held  on  January  12-14,  and  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  meeting,  the  men 
who  control  it  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  At  the 
first  meeting  that  we  attended  there  were  perhaps 
100  persons  present.  Last  week  there  must  have  been 
2,000  at  least.  Originally  the  “exhibits”  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  plates  of  apples  and  pears  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  machines.  This  year  there  were  acres 
and  acres  of  exhibits — showing  every  conceivable 
thing  needed  in  growing,  preparing  and  selling  fruit. 
At  that  first  meeting  Prof.  Roberts  of  Cornell  stated 
that  the  very  last  word  of  advice  on  destroying 
worms  and  growing  clean  fruit  was  to  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  the  orchard.  There  was  one  frail  and 
rather  crazy-looking  pump  on  exhibition,  but  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  growers  present  were  afraid  to  use  poison 
on  their  fruit.  No  one  there  had  heard  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  This  year  there  were  several  acres  of 
machines,  for  spraying  or  dusting,  and  dozens  of 
materials.  In  older  days  everyone  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  This  year 
we  counted  126  persons  in  the  assembly-room  while 
over  1200  walked  about  studying  the  exhibits  or  talk¬ 
ing  with  friends.  A  few  of  the  old-timers  are  left, 
but  there  was  not  as  large  a  proportion  of  what  we 
would  call  young  men  present.  The  majority  were 
men  of  middle  years.  Most  of  them  seemed  far 
more  interested  in  the  exhibits  and  in  personal  con¬ 
versation  than  in  the  lectures.  The  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  they  knew  or  can  easily  find  out 
how  to  produce  good  fruit,  but  the  problem  now  is 
how  to  sell  it  to  advantage.  The  situation  has 
changed  so  completely  that  this  year  we  expect  to 
have  two  reports — one  deals  with  what  we  may  call 


the  official  program,  the  other  is  an  effort  to  go 
deeper  and  learn  what  the  plain  growers,  who  never 
go  near  the  platform,  think  and  say  about  the  future 
of  the  fruit  business.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  New 
York  fruit  growers  are  facing  a  crisis  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  it  caused  by  over-production,  too  many 
varieties,  under  consumption  or  country-wide  com¬ 
petition?  Very  likely  all  have  suddenly  come  to  a 
head.  Are  we  likely  to  have  such  a  combination 
again  in  the  future?  These  questions  are  most  im¬ 
portant  this  year. 

* 

WE  observe  that  people  who  use  typewriters  are 
falling  into  the  habit  of  not  only  signing  their 
names  with  pen  and  ink  but  also  typing  it  out  care¬ 
fully.  A  good  idea.  We  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  various  character  readers  that  you  can  tell  a 
man’s  mental  and  moral  qualities  by  his  handwrit¬ 
ing,  but  some  of  the  pen  strokes  which  go  to  make 
up  a  signature  are  truly  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  The  story  is  told  of  Horace  Greeley  that  he 
once  received  a  letter  inviting  him  to  come  and  make 
a  speech.  He  wrote  a  reply  accepting  the  invitation 
and  then  received  another  letter  regretting  that  he 
could  not  come.  In  several  cases  in  our  own  mail 
the  signature  was  so  difficult  to  read  that  we  have 
cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  on  the  envelope  carrying  the 
answer.  More  than  once  this  has  been  returned  by 
the  postmaster  marked  “unable  to  find.”  So  we  think 
this  plan  of  typing  the  name  a  good  one.  There  is 
no  disgrace  in  signing  a  name  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  incon¬ 
venient. 

* 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  Jersey  which  prohibits  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  from  teaching  school?  I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  heard  of  such  a  law,  and  if  so  I  think  it  should 
be  enforced,  as  we  have  teachers  who  are  married  and 
are  only  teaching  long  enough  to  help  pay  for  homes, 
cars,  etc.,  then  give  up.  I  feel  that  such  teachers  hold 
more  interest  in  the  financial  gain  than  the  educational 
part  of  it.  M.  L. 

HE  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Instruction 
sends  us  the  following  answer  to  this  question : 

It  has  been  formally  held  by  this  department  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  marriage  in  itself  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  offense  for  which  any  teacher  may  be 
legally  dismissed  whether  she  be  under  tenure  or  under 
contract,  and  there  is  no  statutory  provision  in  any 
way  prohibiting  married  women  from  being  employed 
as  public  school  teachers.  Boards  of  education,  how¬ 
ever,  have  entire  discretion  in  the  matter  of  employing 
teachers,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  employ  married 
women  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so. 

This  suggestion  that  marriage  may  be  an  “offense” 
seems  like  a  new  one.  On  general  principles  we 
should  think  that  married  women  ought  to  make  the 
best  teachers.  We  should  prefer  them. 

* 

WE  have  a  report  of  one  sale  of  ginseng  roots 
from  6 acres  for  a  little  over  $107,000.  This 
was  at  an  average  price  of  $8.75  a  pound,  and  was, 
we  assume,  cultivated  stock.  To  offset  this  we  could 
without  doubt  give  100  cases  where  people  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  grow  this  drug  root  lost  all  they  invested. 
There  is  a  curious  thing  about  this  crop.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn  ginseng  has  little  if  any  medical  value, 
and  is  but  little  used  by  high-class  physicians.  The 
Chinese  buy  it  largely  because  of  some  superstitious 
belief  in  its  power.  They  will  often  pay  great  prices 
for  roots  which  resemble  the  human  form.  The 
desire  for  the  root  seems  to  be  based  on  about  the 
same  belief  as  that  held  by  people  who  think  a  horse 
chestnut  carried  in  the  pocket  will  prevent  rheuma¬ 
tism  !  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  “boom” 
for  planting  and  selling  ginseng.  We  hear  very 
little  about  it  now,  except  now  and  then  a  story  like 
the  one  we  have  quoted.  Even  granting  that  this  is 
exactly  true,  we  do  not  advise  ginseng  culture  any 
more  than  we  advise  people  to  give  up  their  regular 
occupation  and  go  out  hunting  gold. 


Brevities 

Do  not  feed  too  much  cottonseed  meal  to  pigs. 

From  our  own  experience  white  Sweet  clover  will  not 
take  the  place  of  Red  clover  when  seeded  on  wheat.  It 
seems  far  better  for  pasture  or  green  manure. 

The  banishment  of  the  sleigh.  We  have  seen  only 
one  sleigh  in  our  township  this  year — and  there  has 
been  more  snow  than  in  years  before.  That  sleigh,  too, 
was  tied  behind  a  car ! 

The  question  has  been  asked  where  bees  obtain  the 
needed  protein  in  their  food  since  honey  contains  little 
if  any.  An  interesting  and  complete  bulletin  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  shows  that  bees  obtain  this  element  of 
food  in  the  pollen  of  the  flower. 

No  doubt  about  it.  A  good  many  small  gardeners  and 
fruit  men  would  like  to  use  ethylene  gas  for  bleaching 
or  coloring  vegetables  if  they  could  obtain  it  in  small 
quantities.  Who  will  sell  in  small  lots?  Most  of  our 
people  cannot  use  large  quantities  to  advantage. 


Three  Dairy  Groups  Now  One 

THE  formalities  in  the  milk  merger  of  the  three 
dairy  groups  outside  of  Sheffield  Producers  and 
the  League  were  completed  in  a  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  committee  and  leaders  of  the  movement 
in  all  the  groups  at  Utica  on  January  13  and  14.  The 
first  business  meeting  of  the  new  association  will 
be  held  in  Utica  on  February  4,  immediately  after 
the  election  of  officers.  By-laws  have  been  prepared 
and  approved  in  principle,  but  some  minor  changes 
may  be  made  before  they  are  finally  adopted  at  the 
first  business  meeting.  They  amplify  the  principles 
approved  by  the  general  meeting  on  December  2, 
1926.  The  system  is  based  on  local  associations  of 
dairymen  at  the  shipping  or  delivery  station.  These 
local  associations  may  be  incorporated  or  unincor¬ 
porated  as  the  local  members  wish.  They  may  own 
or  operate  a  plant  or  not  as  farmers  ’elect.  They 
will  be  known  as  local  units,  and  federate  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  central  marketing  agency,  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  local  association  having  a  part  in  the 
sale  of  its  local  milk.  Locals  at  inland  markets  will 
have  these  markets  to  themselves.  The  central  body 
will  have  only  such  powers  and  authorities  as  the 
local  units  grant  it,  and  cash  returns  will  go  direct 
to  the  local  unit  or  to  individual  producers  as  the 
local  units  decide.  The  farmers  will  have  access  to 
the  books  and  records  and  full,  complete  information 
about  the  whole  business,  and  a  majority  vote  by 
secret  ballot  will  decide  all  questions  and  policies. 
Members  have  absolute  control  from  the  local  unit 
through  to  the  central  body,  which  will  consist  of 
their  representatives  elected  by  their  ballots  each 
year.  The  president  will  be  ineligible  for  more  than 
two  successive  years. 

The  association  is  pledged  to  serve  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  as  a  whole,  to  work  in  harmony  with  every 
other  dairy  organization  in  the  territory  which  will 
co-operate  for  the  good  of  all,  and  to  protect  and 
help  every  producer  of  milk  whether  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  outside  of  it.  Any  dairyman  whether 
a  member  or  not  may  market  his  milk  through  the 
local  unit  nearest  to  him  on  equal  terms  with  mem¬ 
bers.  The  theory  is  that  farmers  wish  to  control 
the  marketing  of  their  milk,  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  direct  it,  and  that  given  simple  machinery 
and  full  information  they  can  be  trusted  to  deal  fair¬ 
ly  with  one  another.  Members  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  will  not  be  solicited  to  take  membership  in 
this  group,  but  any  who  come  voluntarily  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  services  and  benefits  of  the  association. 

The  finances  are  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 
When  substantially  all  producers  of  the  three  groups 
are  in  a  half  cent  or  possibly  a  quarter  cent  a  100 
lbs.  should  pay  all  the  necessary  expense.  The 
dumpage  cannot  be  more  than  one  cent  per  100  lbs., 
unless  dairymen  themselves  vote  more  for  some 
specific  purpose.  The  cost  of  organization  will  de¬ 
pend  on  dairymen  themselves.  If  they  take  it  up  as 
they  did  in  1016  the  cost  will  be  negligible,  but  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  the  same  and  it  may  cost  more  now. 
The  plan  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  rallied  under  and  won  under  in  1916.  It  can¬ 
not  be  changed  this  time  except  by  themselves. 

The  control  of  their  business  is  now  up  to  dairy¬ 
men  themselves.  The  machinery  is  ready  for  their 
operation.  It  can  do  anything  they  want  it  to  do. 
It  can  do  nothing  they  do  not  want  done.  If  one  or 
more  dairymen  at  each  station  will  speak  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  write  for  membership  blanks  the  territory 
could  be  dotted  with  organized  units  in  60  days  and 
we  would  have  the  biggest  and  best  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Will  you,  who  read,  suggest  it  to 
six  producers  and  report  their  sentiment?  Let  us 
get  at  it  and  elevate  this  dairy  industry  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  profitable  business. 


State  Milk  Investigations 

SSEMBLYMAN  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  of  the 
Fifteenth  (Manhattan)  District  has  made  it 
known  in  Albany  that  he  intends  shortly  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  to  create  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
causes  for  the  difference  between  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  farmer  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  the 
whole  subject  of  bootleg  milk,  and  inspection.  He 
proposes  to  make  the  investigation  State-wide.  The 
measure  is  backed  by  the  Republican  County  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  City,  but  Mr.  Hofstadter  insists 
that  it  is  purely  a  welfare  measure  and  in  no  par¬ 
tisan  sense  political.  He  would  have  it  co-operate 
with  the  city  authorities  in  the  inquiries  they  are 
conducting  to  eliminate  graft  from  the  inspection 
system,  and  with  the  Governor. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  milk  investigations  of 
the  past  ever  resulted  in  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
industry,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  no  rea- 
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son  exists  for  an  honest  inquiry  at  this  time.  The 
State  investigations  of  the  past  did  result  in  elimat- 
ing  some  illegal  practices,  but  they  never  led  to  any 
real  constructive  measures,  and  as  a  result  the  old 
abuses  were  continued  under  new  procedures.  In 
the  past  investigations  always  stopped  at  the  critical 
point.  The  exposures  served  to  appease  the  public 
wrath.  Reforms  were  promised.  The  public  rested 
and  waited  and  forgot.  The  crisis  was  over .  and 
nothing  need  be  done. 

And  yet  the  State  has  a  real  concern  and  a  real 
responsibility.  New  York  is  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  production  of 
milk  is  one  of  its  basic  and  most  important  indus¬ 
tries.  This  industry  has  never  had  a  fair  deal,  and 
the  more  it  has  increased  in  importance  the  more  it 
has  been  exploited.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
State  has  enacted  laws  and  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  which  in  theory  was  expected  to 
benefit  dairy  farmers,  but  which  in  practice  has  en¬ 
tangled  them  in  the  meshes  of  an  alliance  with  deal¬ 
ers  and  hamstrung  the  whole  industry.  The  greed 
and  tyranny  of  this  system  exceeds  anything  ever 
before  known  in  the  industry.  The  dealers  in  the 
alliance  make  the  price  and  the  volume  of  it  fixes 
the  price  for  all  the  milk  in  the  State.  The  system 
being  established,  producers  in  locations  where  the 
allies  have  the  only  reserving  plant  have  no  other 
outlet  for  milk,  and  must  submit  to  the  harsh  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  obliged  even  to  forego  the  right  to 
an  accounting.  Besides  the  low  price  enforced  on 
all,  the  producers  in  the  system  have  contributed 
$20,000,000  a  year  for  more  than  five  years  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  it,  and  received  an  average  of  50 
cents  per  cwt.  less  than  other  producers. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  dairy  farms  are  aban¬ 
doned  all  over  the  State.  The  number  of  cows  has 
decreased.  The  number  of  heifers  to  replace  old 
cows  and  to  meet  increasing  demand  have  been  de¬ 
creased  27  per  cent.  The  city  demand  is  increasing. 
The  production  is  decreasing,  and  rather  than  pay 
enough  to  encourage  home  production,  higher  prices 
are  paid  for  outside  milk  and  cream  to  make  up  the 
shortage.  In  12  years  the  price  to  the  consumer  has 
increased  from  9c  to  15  and  17c  for  grade  B  milk 
and  more  in  proportion  for  grade  A  and  certified 
brands.  The  returns  to  farmers  will  buy  less  of  the 
supplies  of  the  farm  or  needs  of  the  home  than  12 
3rears  ago.  Low  prices  have  reduced  production  and 
we  are  threatened  with  an  influx  of  foreign  milk  to 
our  local  markets. 

What  is  the  State’s  concern?  Its  basic  industry 
is  on  the  decline.  Its  taxable  revenue  of  property  is 
lost.  The  trade  of  once  prosperous  farmers  is  lost 
to  urban  tradesmen.  Abandoned  farms  buy  no  shop- 
made  goods.  Urban  populations  must  pay  more  for 
a  short  supply.  The  fountains  of  American  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  being  dried  up  and  the  State  is 
facing  the  danger  of  suffering  a  loss  in  the  high 
character  of  its  citizenship. 

What  are  the  State's  responsibilities?  It  has  made 
the  present  system  possible.  It  has  created  a  trust, 
granted  it  powers  to  form  a  conspiracy  and  shut 
local  markets  to  local  producers,  to  discriminate  in 
prices,  to  levy  a  tax,  to  assume  a  trust,  to  avoid  an 
accounting  for  it,  and  to  fix  a  price  for  milk  which 
is  bringing  the  industry  to  ruin  over  the  whole 
State.  The  ’  State  could  perform  a  service  by  cor¬ 
recting  these  abuses,  accounting  for  the  $100,000,000 
taken  out  of  farmers’  milk  bills  in  five  years,  and 
changing  the  law  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  control  of  the  marketing  system. 


Changes  in  New  York  City  Milk 
Regulations 

HE  New  York  City  Health  Department  has 
changed  its  sanitary  code  in  reference  to  the 
adulteration  of  milk.  Under  Section  152,  specifica¬ 
tion  3  held  milk  with  less  than  S1/^  per  cent  of  solids 
not  fat  to  be  “adulterated.”  This  specification  is 
now  eliminated.  During  the  Fall  campaign,  Ogden 
Mills  found  violations  under  this  specification,  but 
Commissioner  Harris  explains  that  it  is  not  a  test  of 
the  purity  of  milk.  Under  the  following  conditions 
now  milk  is  held  to  be  “adulterated 

1 — Milk  containing  more  than  SS1/^  per  cent  of  water 
or  other  fluids;  2 — milk  containing  less  than  11*4  per 
cent  of  solids;  3 — (eliminated);  4 — milk  from  which 
any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed ;  5 — milk  con¬ 
taining  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fats ;  6— cream  which 
contains  less  than  IS  per  cent  of  butterfat ;  7 — milk  or 
cream  from  milk  which  has  been  drawn  from  cows 
within  15  days  before  or  five  days  after  parturition ;  8 — 
milk  or  cream  from  milk  which  has  been  drawn  from 
animals  fed  on  distillery  waste,  or  any  substance  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  or  any  unwholesome  food ;  9 — 
milk  or  cream  from  milk  which  has  been  drawn  from 
cows  kept  in  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition ;  10 — milk 
or  cream  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any 
other  fluid  or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  has 
been  introduced  any  foreign  substance ;  11 — milk  or 
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cream,  the  temperature  of  which  is  higher  than  50  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  or  which  contains  an  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria ;  12 — milk  or  cream  from  milk  which  is 
produced  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  board  of 
health ;  13 — butter  containing  less  than  80  per  cent  by 
Weight  of  milk  fat ;  14- — butter  containing  more  than 
16  per  cent  by  weight  of  moisture. 

The  section  is  not  applicable  to  modified  milk,  held  or 
offered  for  sale  under  permits  of  the  board  of  health.  It 
does,  however,  apply  to  cream  sold  under  any  foreign 
name  meaning  cream,  such  as  smeteny,  crema  and  rahm, 
and  to  all  cream  products  and  preparations  such  as 
homogenized  products  and  milk  curds.  The  provisions 
concerning  temperature  and  bacterial  content  do  not 
apply  to  sour  cream. 


Dairymen  Win  Suit 

E  have  told  of  the  experience  of  patrons  of 
the  Jennie  Creek  cheese  factory  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  with  J.  H.  Brudno,  who  was  in 
business  last  year  at  707  Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  on  a  year’s  contract.  Brudno  refused  to  pay  for 
the  last  month’s  milk  bill,  March,  and  sought  to 
avoid  responsibility  by  pretending  that  the  manager 
of  the  creamery  was  responsible  for  it.  He  was 
dogmatic  in  refusing  even  to  discuss  it  with  us,  and 
finally  sold  out  the  business.  Failing  to  get  a  set¬ 
tlement  we  advised  suit  in  the  county.  It  required 
an  expert  to  get  service  of  summons  on  him.  The 
case,  however,  was  tried  in  the  supreme  court  in 
Jefferson  County  on  January  12,  and  the  court  di¬ 
rected  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  $1,082.44. 
Fortunately  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  holds  a  bond,  and  while  it  could  not  pay 
the  farmers’  claims  while  Brudno  disputed  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  does  afford  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
bill  will  ultimately  be  paid. 


The  Sire,  Not  the  Soil 

READER  in  Illinois  sends  us  the  following 
clipping.  It  seems  to  be  going  the  rounds : 

The  United  States  can  boast  of  a  “Coolidge  Band” 
and  now  the  announcement  is  made  that  “Coolidge  po- 
tatoes  are  available.  These  tubers,  grown  on  the  farm 
that  reared  Calvin  Coolidge,  can  be  secured  (for  $3  a 
peck)  from  a  certain  enterprising  corporation  that 
sends  with  each  peck  an  affidavit  that  they  came  into 
being  on  the  slopes  of  the  Plymouth  farm  away  up  in 
dear  old  Vermont  where  Calvin  used  to  do  his  stuff  and 
go  about  his  daily  chores.  Plain,  every-day  potatoes, 
not  raised  on  this  blessed  soil,  are  obtainable  for  about 
4o  cents  a  peck,  but  the  “Coolidge  potatoes”  come  high. 
iNo  admirer  of  the  President  can  afford  to  be  without 
ci  supply  of  this  delectable  food.  We  presume  they 
grace  the  TV  lute  House  table.  Hostesses  now  have  it  in 
their  power  to  announce  to  guests:  “We  are  serving 
Coolidge  potatoes’  today.  They  are  sent  to  us  directly 
from  the  Coolidge  home  place  in  Vermont,  you  know,” 
I  he  President  has  achieved  a  real  distinction.  We  have 
iie\  er  heard  of  “W  ashington  potatoes”  or  “Jefferson  po- 
tatoes  ^  or  “Cleveland  potatoes,”  or  even  “Roosevelt  po¬ 
tatoes.  Next  we  shall  probably  be  told  of  the  advent 
on  the  market  of  “Coolidge  maple  syrup.” 

Twelve  dollars  a  barrel  makes  pretty  expensive 
seed.  The  first  thing  we  want  to  know  what  variety 
are  these  potatoes?  Are  they  certified  for  anything 
besides  the  farm  on  which  they  are  grown?  A  stone 
or  a  piece  of  carved  wood  from  the  Coolidge  farm 
would  have  some  permanent  value  as  a  souvenir,  but 
potatoes,  like  men,  do  not  take  their  permanent  char¬ 
acter  from  the  soil — but  from  their  ancestors.  Of 
course  we  know  that  potatoes  grown  on  a  sandy 
loam  may  have  far  better  eating  quality  than  those 
grown  on  a  damp  clay,  yet  they  might  not  carry 
these  characteristics  along  to  the  crop  grown  from 
them.  That  grows  with  the  breed  or  variety.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  did  not  acquire  his  strong  qualities 
from  the  soil  of  his  farm,  but  from  his  father.  Green 
Mountain  men  and  particularly  Green  Mountain  wo¬ 
men  have  a  very  high  reputation.  It  is  reasonably 
safe  to  accept  them  “sight  unseen,”  but  when  it 
comes  to  seed  potatoes  we  want  to  know  the  variety 
and  freedom  from  disease. 


Centralizing  the  Children 

I  am  wondering  if  your  people  are  opposing  the  edu¬ 
cational  bill  written  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  aims  to  put  the  school  system  under  the 
control  of  a  bureau  in  the  U.  S.  government.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  this  is  another  attempt  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  child  labor  amendment  to  gain  control  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  Should  this  bill  pass  parents  may 
have  the  control  of  the  health  and  training  of  their 
children  taken  entirely  out  of  their  hands,  the  private 
school  and  the  country  school  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  children  handled  with  no  more  consideration  than  a 
herd  of  cattle.  According  to  Mr.  Clapp,  in  an  article  t 
in  the  New  York  American,  $2,500,000,000  are  spent  x 
annually  on  education.  The  new  bill  proposes  another 
enormous  appropriation.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
red-blooded  parent  in  the  nation  should  fight  against 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  s.  c.  martin. 

New  York. 

R*  N.-Y. — Do  not  wonder  for  a  moment  longer.  We 
certainly  are  opposed  to  this  plan  for  national  control 
of  education.  We  did  our  best  to  oppose  the  proposed 
child  labor  amendment.  This  new  scheme  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  very  plausibly  with  a  suggestion  of  a  bribe  in  the 
statement  that  it  will  reduce  the  local  school  taxes. 

That  is  a  temptation  to  some  farmers,  no  doubt,  but  the 
majority  of  them  will  never  give  up  their  right  and  de¬ 
sire  to  have  at  least  a  little  to  do  with  educating  their 
children. 
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eially  to  No.  1,  which  was  guessed  to  be 
a  bald  head  or  false  teeth. — I.  U. 


Enigmas 

No.  1— 

My  first  is  in  run  but  not  in  jump, 

My  second  in  lean  but  not  in  plump, 

My  third  is  in  sang  but  not  in  talked, 

My  fourth  is  in  rode  but  not  in  walked, 
My  fifth  is  in  leg  hut  not  in  hand, 

My  sixth  is  in  stump  but  not  in  stand, 

My  seventh  is  in  a  but  not  in  ale, 

My  eighth  is  in  fish  but  not  in  whale, 

My  ninth  is  in  cow  but  not  in  deer, 

My  tenth  is  in  notice  but  not  in  hear, 

My  whole  is  made  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
— Written  by  June  Wodlin  (12). 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Hessemer  (15),  Hew  York 


off  to  another  tree  or  branch.  I  have  a 
wild  sweet  song  usually  heard  only  when 
I  am  making  my  nest  of  moss,  feathers, 
or  tiny  bits  of  bark  in  a  hole  in  my  tree. 
The  Scotch  call  me  a  “bark  speeler,”  but 
have  you  ever  called  me  anything  at  all? 
Have  you  seen  me,  and  “What  am  I?” — 
Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert  (1G),  New 
York. 


No.  2— 

Though  I’m  sometimes  unruly, 

I’m  most  always  true ; 

Your  friend  and  am  needed  each  day. 
You  can’t  do  without  me, 

But  you  must  not  doubt  me 
When  I  say  this  about  me : 

All  boys  and  girls  have  been  warned  not 
to  play  with  me. 

— Sent  by  Ethel  Matlock. 
Pennsylvania. 

Riddles 

What  is  it,  the  more  you  take  from  it 
the  larger  it  gets? — From  Cecelia  Fred¬ 
rickson,  New  York. 

What  is  the  only  pain  which  all  make 
light  of? — From  Myrtle  Dickerson  (14), 
Delaware. 


January  29,  1927 

However  little  Benjamin  did  not  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  books  ,and  this  inclination  .final¬ 
ly  led  his  father  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
printer.  Franklin’s  story  of  his  strug¬ 
gle  to  be  perfect  in  all  the  things  of  life 
is  the  story  of  boys  and  girls  even  today. 
I  am  putting  down  a  little  of  it  for  Our 
Page. — I.  U. 

“I  wished  to  live  without  committing 
any  fault  at  any  time ;  I  would  conquer 
all  that  either  natural  inclination,  cus¬ 
tom,  or  company  might  lead  me  into.  As 
I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  what  was 
right  and  wrong,  I  did  not  see  why  I 
might  not  always  do  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  But  I  soon  found  I  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  I 
had  imagined.  While  my  care  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  guarding  against  one  fault,  I 
was  often  surprised  by  another;  habit 
took  the  advantage  of  inattention ;  in¬ 
clination  was  sometimes  too  strong  for 
reason.  I  concluded  at  length  .  .  . 

that  our  interest  to  be  completely  virtuous 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  us  from  slip¬ 
ping,  and  that  the  contrary  habits  must 
be  broken  and  good  ones  acquired  and  es¬ 
tablished  before  we  can  have  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  steady,  uniform,  rectitude 
of  conduct. — From  Franklin’s  Autobiog¬ 
raphy. 


Drawn  by  Earl  Castle  (1G), 

Hew  Jersey 

MEMORY  VERSE 

The  Year  and  the  Days 

'he  Year  is  a  general  riding  by, 

A  general  stout  and  tall ; 
anl  little  it  matters  how  hard  we  try, 
We  cannot  keep  step  at  all. 

;0  matter  how  eager  and  spry,  tis  clear. 
We  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  mighty 
Year ! 

lut,  ah,  there’s  a  company  called  the 

Days,  , 

The  merry  and  brave  and  wise , 

’liey  march  to  the  music  that  Duty  plays, 
Whatever  the  changing  skies, 

Did  no  one  need  stumble  and  none  need 

fall,  .  ,  , 

Did  we  may  keep  step  with  them,  com¬ 
rades  all ! 

Hake  ready!— Salute!— As  the  great 
New  Year 

Rides  by  to  the  roll  of  drums;  , 
y1Kl  then  fall  in  line  with  a  soldiers 
cheer 

For  each  little  day  that  comes, 

Plie  Days  are  like  children  that  come  and 

Hie  Year  can  take  care  of  himself  you 

know !  ,T  i 

— Frank  W  alcott  Hutt. 


The  answers  to  last  month’s  enigmas 
were  as  follows:  No.  1,  Bethlehem;  No. 
2,  Mistletoe.  The  answer  to  the  riddles 
were:  No.  1,  Temper;  No.  2,  Your 
Breath.  The  answers  were  varied,  espe- 


Franklin’s  Philosophy 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  January 
17,  1706,  in  a  house  on  Milk  Street,  op¬ 
posite  old  South  Church,  where  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  building  now  stands.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  17  children.  From  his 
early  readiness  in  reading,  and  hunger 
for  books,  his  father  decided  to  make  a 
minister  of  him,  but  college  education  be¬ 
ing  quite  expensive,  he  was  taken  home 
at  10  years  to  assist  in  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  soap  making  and  candle  dipping. 
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Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 

Jones,  born  and  bred  in  the  city,  went 
one  Winter  to  work  on  a  farm.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  he  was  called  up  before  dawn 
and  told  to  harness  the  mule  to  the 
sleigh,  as  the  farmer  wanted  to  go  out  in 
a  hurry.  Being  too  tired  to  light  a  lan¬ 
tern  he  went  out  to  the  barn  in  the  dark. 
He  did  not  notice  that  there  was  a  cow 
in  the  stable  with  the  mule. 

Jones  was  gone  a  long  while,  until  the 
farmer  getting  impatient  at  the  long  de¬ 
lay,  shouted  from  the  house,  “Jones,  what 
are  you  doing  out  there?”  Jones  ap¬ 
peared. 

“I  can’t  get  the  collar  over  the  mule’s 
head,”  Jones  shouted  back.  “His  ears 
are  frozen  stiff.” — Sent  by  Edna  Koenig 
(17),  New  York. 


D raicn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


A  man  entered  a  chemist’s  shop  and 
handed  the  assistant  a  small  parcel  con¬ 
taining  a  white  powder. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  that  is?” 
he  added,  “I  think  it’s  sugar.  Do  you 
mind  tasting  it  and  giving  me  your  opin¬ 
ion?” 

The  chemist  touched  it  with  his  tongue 
and  said,  “It  certainly  isn’t  sugar!” 

“Then  my  wife  must  be  right,”  the  cus¬ 
tomer  added,  “she  bought  it  for  rat  poi¬ 
son.” — Popular  Science. 


The  Cow  in  Harness 
Dear  Friends:  1  did  not  write  but  I 
read  the  page  just  the  same.  I  saw  that 
Elizabeth  Tilburg  liked  my  picture  of 
Dixie  and  Polly  and  I  will  send  one  next 
month  that  I  think  is  better.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  cow  which  I  send  this  time  is 
not  very  good  as  it  makes  her  look  older 
than  she  really  is.  Hoping  to  find  my 
name  on  the  page,  I  am,  Yours,  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (13),  New  York. 


A  Happy  Crotvd 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  the  photo 
of  myself  and  my  two  sisters  with  their 
police  puppies.  The  puppies  are  five 
weeks  old  in  this  picture.  Now  they  are 
10  weeks  old.  I  helped  feed  some  of 
them  on  a  bottle.  I  live  three  miles  from 
town,  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  Yours, 
Jessie  Ostrander  (13),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Path  Eaton  (12), 

New  Y ork 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  nature  puz- 
le  was  mink.  There  were  many  of  us 
lisled  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  know 
hat  mink  had  ever  been  tamed  by  man. 
t  is  hard  enough  to  catch  a  mink  witli- 
ut  taming  him.  The  oiie  sent  this  month 
s  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  last.  At 
irst  glance  it  seems  to  be  a  woodpecker, 
iut  watch  very  closely. 

I  belong  to  a  family  of  small  busy 
lirds,  and'  have  a  habit  of  climbing  trees, 
dost  of  us  are  found  in  Europe,  but  some 
>f  the  common  variety  are  found  in  North 
Dnerica,  especially  in  south  Canada  and 
lorthern  part  of  United  States.  I  am 
unaller  than  the  sparrow,  and  have  a 
rown  plumage  streaked  with  white.  It 
ig 


oks  like  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees  1 
imb.  I  am  grayish  white  beneath  and 
y  tail  is  rather  long,  the  tips  of  the 
lathers  rather  pointed  amRextendmg  be- 
,ng  the  webs.  My  feet  are  slender,  my 
inder  toe  about  as  long  as  the  other  toes, 
am  a  remarkably  active  bird.  I  circle 
tree  from  the  base  upward  by  means 
•  my  12  stiff  tail  feathers  and  my  long 
>es.  I  pick  from  the  crevices  of  the 
ark  every  spider  or  insect  egg  that  I 
an  find  with  my  slender  arched  bill  and 
iy  sharp-pointed  tongue;  I  am  very 
lorough  in  my  work,  and  ascend  from 
le  root  to  the  top  of  a  tree  before  I  fly 


A  Regular  Contributor 
Dear  Boys. and  Girls:  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  my  drawing  on  the  page.  I  think 
it  is  growing  better  and  better  each 
month,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  month’s  contributions  are  best.  I 
am  sending  a  picture  of  myself.  It  was 
taken  in  school  and  didn’t  come  out  very 
well.  Wishing  you  all  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas'  with  the  day-after  stomach  ache  in¬ 
cluded,  I  am,  Your  friend,  Junie  Jachi- 
miak  (15),  New  York. 


Helen  by  the  Mountain  'Power 
Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  by  a  tower  up  on  a  mountain 
about  five  miles  from  my  house.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  Helen 

Barrett  (11),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  narold  Deveney  (16), 

New  Jersey 

The  First  Settlement  of  Connecticut 

In  the  year  1631  an  Indian  sachem 
visited  the  governors  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonies  and  urged 
them  to  commence  settlement  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  It  may  seem  peculiar  for  Indians 
to  ask  the  whites  to  settle  in  their  terri¬ 
tory,  but  this  tribe  of  Indians  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pequots,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  Connecticut.  They 
thought  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
tribute  under  white  protection.  Gover¬ 
nor  Winslow  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  Indians’  description  of  this  place  that 
he  soon  afterward  visited  it.  More  peo¬ 
ple  from  Massachusetts  came  to  explore 
the  fertile  valley,  and  the  Dutch  were  so 
favorably  impressed  that  they  built  a 
fort  on  the  Suckiag,  now  called  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  made  arrangements  to  buy  land 
from  the  Indians.  When  a  party  of  En¬ 
glish  came,  they  found  the  Dutch  in  pos¬ 
session,  so  they  set  up  a  trading  post  on 
the  Farmington  River.  The  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernor  sent  a  party  of  70  men  to  drive  the 
English  out,  but  they  found  the  latter 
quite  ready  to  fight,  so  they  retired  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  possession. 

The  Pequot  Indians  now  found  them- 
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selves  much  weaker  than  the  Dutch  and 
English,  so  they  decided  to  be  good,  and 
promised  to  submit  to  their  control.  In 
October,  1035,  60  men  from  Boston  came 
through  the  wilderness  to  Connecticut, 
most  of  them  settling  at  Hartford.  They 
were  overtaken  by  an  early  Winter.  The 
river  was  frozen  over  by  the  middle  of 
November,  so  it  was  impossible  for  sup¬ 
plies  to  reach  them  by  ship.  Some  of  the 
people  crossed  the  river  and  waded 
through  the  snow  to  Boston.  Others  went 
down  the  river,  where  they  found  a  small 
vessel  frozen  in  the  ice.  This  they  cut 
loose  and  sailed  back  to  Boston.  Those 
who  stayed  in  Hartford  had  a  very  hard 
time,  as  their  food  supply  gave  out  and 
they  could  get  little  or  no  game,  and  were 
obliged  to  eat  acorns  and  ground  nuts 
dug  from  under  the  snow. 

Connecticut. — Written  by  Berta  Griffiths, 
(16),  Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Earl  Castle  (16), 
New  Jersey 


Jan.  1,  1927. — I  got  up  pretty  late. 
Helped  mother  clean  off  the  table  and 
wiped  the  dishes.  Then  did  some  briar 
stitching.  After  dinner  did  a  good  deal 
of  sewing.  My  sister  is  not  over  Christ¬ 
mas  yet.  I  will  now  tell  some  things  I 
got.  A  slicker,  galoshes,  a  stroller  for  my 
baby  Joan,  and  some  nuts  and  candies. 
My  uncle  gave  me  a  little  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  sews  chain  stitch.  I  did 
not  write  last  time  because  I  did  not 
have  much. — Nellie  (9),  New  Jersey. 


Dec.  22. — Chopped  some  wood  today. 
Went  to  a  schoolliouse  Christmas  tree  to¬ 
night.  They  had  about  30  exercises  in 
all.  The  school  gave  candy  and  oranges 
to  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
Had  three  flat  tires  coming  home,  but  it 
wasn’t  very  cold,  so  it  wasn’t  so  bad. 

Dec.  23. — It  was  nice  today.  Went 
after  a  Christmas  tree,  my  two  brothers 
and  myself.  We  saw  something  in  the 
top  of  an  old  hemlock  tree.  We  couldn’t 
tell  what  it  was  so  I  went  home  and  got 
the  gun,  so  my  brother  could  shoot  it. 
After  it  fell  to  the  ground  we  found  it 
to  be  a  hedgehog  (poi’cupine) . 

Dec.  24. — Arose  at  5 :30  to  find  the 
weather  real  warm  and  the  snow  melting. 
This  afternoon  it  has  been  raining,  and 
bv  the  weather  getting  colder  it  is  freez¬ 
ing  ice.  Went  to  the  post  office,  which  is 
3(/2  miles,  after  some  packages.  Got  a 
little  wet,  but  not  being  sugar  or  salt 
it  didn’t  hurt  me.  Got  home  at  5  P.  M. 
So  long  for  now,  Sandy  (16),  New  York. 


Dec.  28. — Had  a  wonderful  time  in 
snow  battles  today.  Don’t  know  how 
many  times  I  got  hit — too  numerous  to 
mention.  Mother’s  gone  a  vay  so  1  have 
to  get  supper  and  don’t  know  what  to 
have.  The  Christmas  tree  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  decorated  in  the  dining-room.  There 
was  some  candy  under  it,  but  our  “know- 
it-all”  puppy  ate  nearly  all  of  it. 

Dec.  29. — Was  awakened  this  morning 
by  a  generous  kick  from  my  small  sister 
who  sleeps  with  me.  I  just  naturally  was 
in  the  wTay  of  her  movements.  Wonder¬ 
ful  day  all  the  way  through.  Suitable 
weather  for  snow  birds  and  skiing.  Had 
only  five  good  old-fashioned  tumbles,  and 
called  it  enough.  From  Wink,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Draicn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (13), 

Neio  York 

I  belong  to  a  bird  club,  the  leader,  a 
youn<r  naturalist,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  We 
are  organized,  of  course  to  protect  the 
birds  and  being  a  faithful  member  I  al¬ 
ways  put  up  feeding  stations.  These  sta¬ 
tions  are  common,  thick,  wood  boxes 
nailed  on  a  tree,  with  oats,  buckwheat, 
crumbs  and  corn  inside.  At  the  side  of 
these  boxes  are  fat  pieces  of  meat  nailed 
upon  the  tree.  Many  birds  come,  and  if 
you  boys  who  live  on  the  farm  do  this 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble, 
because  if  you  have  patience  and  keep 
away  from  the  stations  and  look  out  of 
the  windows  morning  and  noon  you  will 
see  the  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  blue 
jays  and  chickadees  eat  and  become  quite 
tame.  Do  not  become  discouraged.  Hop¬ 
ing  you  have  success,  I  am,  Your  friend, 
Carl  Ratsch  (13),  New  York. 


Draicn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


The  Home  Nest — Draicn  by  Norman 
Hallock,  Connecticut 


A  “Gon’er” — Draicn  by  Frank  L. 
Pennington  (15),  Texas 


My  Mountain — Draicn  by  Franklin 
Kohler  (16),  Pennsylvania 


Draicn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


How  to  Make  Butter  Taffy 


The  Ski  Girl — Drawn  by  Rebecca 
Spencer  (16),  Maine 


Let's  a  ^S+eAri* *—■ — 

Let's  Go  Skating — Draicn  by  E.  M.  S., 
Pennsylvania 


Let  Me  Sketch  Your  Portrait — Drawn  by 
Esther  Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania 


Resting  Between  His  Caws — Drawn  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (13),  New  York 


On  His  Way  to  a  Spill — Drawn  by 
Albert  Kirk  (18),  Connecticut 


To  make  butter  taffy,  put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  one  cup  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  of  molasses,  a  table¬ 
spoon  and  one-half  of  hot  water,  and  l1/-* 
tablespoons  vinegar.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Y’ou  should  cook  until  brittle  when 
dronned  in  cold  water.  Then  add  three 
tablespoons  of  butter,  cook  a  moment,  and 
add  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla  to  flavor  it,  and 
then  pour  into  a  shallow  pan  which  has 
been  buttered.  When  cool  you  may  mark 
into  squares.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
have  some  good  candy  if  you  follow  my 
recipe. — From  Alice  Lewis  (13),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Mr.  Sno  toman 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood  (15), 
West  Virginia 

Kaleidoscope  Comes 

Today  I  strolled  down  by  the  lake, 
Nature’s  beauty  to  intake, 

And  I  couldn’t  but  remember 
When  I  saw  it  fringed  with  ice 
How  the  Summer  changes  landscapes, 
’Spite  the  plans  of  men  and  mice. 

The  branches  are  white  arches  now, 

No  leaves  rustle  in  the  breeze, 

As  I  walk  alone  remembering  when 
The  green  leaves  robed  the  trees. 

In  the  Spring  I  often  fished  in  this  gtill 
water, 

A-trying  for  that  old  trout  till  I  caught 
her 

In  the  Summer  evening  with  the  moon¬ 
light  golden  yellow. 

While  a  frog  croaks,  or  a  nightingale 
— listen  to  that  fellow ! 

Later  in  the  Fall  we  walk  its  banks  with 
dog  and  gun, 

Stopping  at  the  spring  perhaps  to  rest 
till  lunch  was  done. 

You  may  sing  of  southern  climate,  wdiere 
the  year  is  all  the  same, 

But  give  me  “change  of  seasons”  in  the 
good  old  Nutmee-  State. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (18). 

Connecticut. 


My  Doll 

My  doll — she  cries  and  she  sleeps, 

And  she  talks,  and  she  walks ; 

I  love  her  and  my  mother  likes  her,  too  ! 
Do  you  like  your  doll?  I  do. 

Ohio.  — By  Linda  Cook  (8). 


The  Warning 

On  a  cold  Winter  day 

I  was  walking  slow — to  school 
I  heard  the  north  wind  say, 

Hurry  up,  fool ! 

It  soon  began  to  snow, 

The  clouds  grew  thick  and  black 
The  north  wind  was  right  I  know ; 

I  hurried  and  didn’t  slack. 

The  north  wind  froze  my  toes 
To  make  me  go  so  fast, 

He  almost  froze  my  nose, 

Ere  I  reached  school  at  last. 

New  York.  — Alice  Auld  (11). 


A  Way  to  Wash  Dishes 

Listen,  my  dears, 

<  And  to  answer  your  wishes, 

I’ll  tell  you  a  way, 

To  wash  up  the  dishes. 

First  roll  up  your  sleeves 
And  get  down  the  pan 
Then  gather  them  up 
As  fast  as  you  can. 

I  used  to  just  hate  it 
But  now  it’s  just  fun, 

Get  some  warm  soapy  water, 

Then,  splash !  They  are  done. 
It’s  easy  enough, 

If  you  would  just  try, 

And  not  run  back 

In  the  corner  and  cry. 

It’s  long  been  my  pleasure. 

To  tell  every  one. 

That  if  you  know  how, 

Washing  dishes  is  fun. 

— By  Kathryn  Hostedler  (14). 
Delaware. 


Snow  Covers  Scars 

The  snow  sifts  quietly  downward, 

Covering  spots  that  are  ugly  and 
scarred, 

Hiding  as  if  ashamed 

The  places  where  beauty  is  marred. 

It  covers  the  tangle  of  weeds, 

Which  in  Summer  choked  sweet  flowers. 
It  makes  everything  seem  purer 
For  a  time,  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
Vermont.  — By  Marion  Blood  (18). 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (17), 
Illinois 

Our  Page  This  Month 

And  so  we  finish  the  work  of  Our  Page. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  this  page  are  very 
happy  to  wrelcome  the  new  contributors 
whose  names  and  work  are  appearing  for 
the  first  time  this  month.  To  those  who 
wish  to  write  in  but  have  not  done  so  we 
extend  our  invitation,  which  is  to  join  our 
list  of  contributors.  No  ambitious  spirit 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 
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Real 

Economy 
in  Baking 

A  farmer’s  wife 
says,  “CERESOTA 
seems  to  go  farther 
than  other  brands  of 
flour  and  this  is  an 
item  in  our  large 
family.” 

Ceresota  is  uniform 
and  dependable. 
The  ideal  bread  and 
pastry  flour.  Order 
a  sack  from  your 
grocer.  It’s  real 
baking  economy  to 
use  Ceresota  Flour 
— Pure,  Wholesome 
and  Not  Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Feminine  Returns.  —  All  the 
predictions  regarding  coming  fashions  as¬ 
sert  that  boyish  models  are  going  out,  and 
more  feminine  styles  returning.  We  are 
promised  more  fullness  of  outline,  frills 
and  bows.  Sashes  tied  in  front,  or  col¬ 
lars  that  finish  with  a  tie,  are  frequent. 
We  saw  some  French  bolero  frocks  hay¬ 
ing  bows  at  the  left  side  of  the  belt  and 
the  left  shoulder ;  others  with  a  sort  of 
close  fichu  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  The 
fact  that  the  shops  are  featuring  such 
lovely  new  separate  blouses  suggests  a 
return  of  the  tailored  jacket  suit.  All  of 
these  new  blouses  we  have  seen  have  long 
sleeves,  the  materials  used  being  printed 
silk,  silk  crepe  and  georgette.  The  neck 
line  is  never  very  low,  and  may  be  square, 
bateau,  or  high,  with  a  collar.  A  great 
many  have  a  flower  of  the  same  material 
on  the  left  shoulder.  Some  are  bloused 
above  the  molded  hip  line,  others  straight. 
Worn  with  a  pleated  silk  skirt  they  make 
an  attractive  costume. 

The  Pictured  Models. — Several  new 
motives  are  shown  in  the  models  pictured. 
The  little  girl  at  the  left  shows  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  white  and  printed  linen,  and  as 
we  look  at  the  dress  we  realize  that  it  is 
a  combination  that  may  be  followed  very 
economically,  for  if  new  goods  were  used 
they  could  easily  be  fitted  to  make  one 
frock  with  the  upper  part  white  or  solid 
color,  the  lower  part  figured,  while  an¬ 
other  dress  could  be  made  the  opposite 
way,  figured  above  and  white  or  solid 


square  neck,  which  is  the  newest  outline, 
and  neck,  edge  of  blouse  and  sleeves  were 
bordered  with  three  flat  folds  of  crepe  de 
chine,  shading  from  the  color  of  the  dress 
to  a  very  dark  blue.  The  loose  Tuxedo 
coat  worn  with  it  had  roll  collor  and 
cuffs  of  the  medium  shade,  edged  with  a 
fold  of  the  dark  blue.  This  is  a  style  of 
dress  that  is  likely  to  be  very  popular. 
The  three-piece  silk  suit  seems  likely  to 
be  as  much  in  style  as  it  was  last  year. 

Another  Wash  Silk. — The  next  fig¬ 
ure  shows  white  wash  crepe  made  with 
separate  blouse  and  skirt.  The  blouse 
shows  the  rounded  shirt  front  effect  seen 
in  a  good  many  new  dresses.  The  vestee 
has  lines  of  hemstitching  on  each  side  of 
the  hemstitched  center  which  fastens  with 
pearl  studs.  The  vestee  opening  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  lines  of  embroidery  stitches  in 
bright  colors,  the  collar  being  edged  in  the 
same  way,  while  the  cuffs  had  a  single 
line  of  colored  stitching.  The  skirt  was 
gathered  in  front  by  a  band  of  smocking, 
with  a  little  triangle,  like  a  pocket  flap, 
on  each  side,  which  was  made  of  the  col¬ 
ored  embroidery. 

White  Flannel. — The  simple  dress  at 
the  right  is  made  of  white  flannel.  The 
plain  blouse  is  a  little  unusual  in  having 
the  shoulders  fitted  by  darts  instead  of 
seams.  These  darts,  taken  underneath, 
fitted  a  sort  of  raglan  shoulder.  The 
neck  had  a  little  military  collar,  tied  in 
the  front  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  green 
ribbon.  The  narrow  cuffs  were  tied  in 


color  below.  The  pattern  is  one  of  the 
simple  one-piece  kimono  frocks  so  often 
used,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fit 
the  two  fabrics  together  by  laying  them 
over  the  pattern.  This  frock  would  also 
appeal  to  a  mother  who  wished  to  make 
two  outgrown  frocks  into  one.  In  this 
case  the  printed  linen  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rose,  blue  and  white.  Printed 
linen  is  to  be  very  much  used  in  Spring 
and  Summer  dresses,  both  for  children 
and  adults.  The  same  combination  idea 
could  be.  used  with  solid  colored  cliam- 
bray  or  broadcloth  and  English  print, 
which  will  wash  well,  while  costing  less 
than  printed  linen. 

Striped  Tub  Silk. — The  next  model 
shows  a  simple  dress  of  the  sports  type, 
made  of  the  very  popular  wash  silk,  in 
a  combination  of  dark  blue  and  white. 
This  was  a  two-niece  dress,  skirt  and 
blouse,  but  the  way  it  was  made  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  all  in  one  piece,'  as  a 
trimming  was  brought  down  the  blouse  so 
that  it  met  the  trimming  on  the  skirt. 
The  trimming  was  all  made  of  bands  of 
the  material.  The  pointed  neck  opening 
had  shaped  banding  of  the  white  stripe 
showing  at  each  side  just  a  line  of  the 
blue.  Both  blouse  and  skirt  had  the 
stripes  running  crosswise.  The  front  of 
the  blouse  had  two  bands  of  the  silk  with 
stripes  running  up  and  down ;  from  these 
a  band  formed  of  the  white  stripe  with 
a  narrow  edge  of  blue  extended  vertically, 
being  mitered  to  the  other  stripe  at  right 
angles.  The  skirt  had  two  inverted  “kick 
pleats”  where  these  bands  went  down 
the  side.  Bands,  with  stripes  running 
the  opposite  way  trimmed  the  sleeves,  and 
the  narrow  belt  was  of  blue  leather.  This 
dress  was  simple,  but  very  effective,  and 
the  way  the  striped  material  is  used  for 
trimming  suggests  the  same  idea  for  the 
Roman  striped  cotton  broadcloth  that  is 
often  so  pretty  in  the  piece,  but  difficult 
to  make  up  becomingly.  We  see  stitched 
bands  of  contrasting  color  used  quite  free¬ 
ly  ;  for  example,  a  sports  dress  had  a 
pleated  skirt  of  white  crepe  de  chine 
with  three  stitched  bands  of  green,  while 
the  green  blouse  to  go  with  it  wras 
trimmed  with  stitched  bands  of  white. 

The  Compose  Costume. — The  central 
figure  shows  a  compose  costume,  as  the 
French  dressmakers  call  it — a  dress  in 
which  several  shades  of  the  same  color 
are  combined.  This  costume  consisting 
of  skirt,  blouse  and  coat,  was  of  queen 
blue,  a  soft  medium  shade  that  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Spring  colors.  The 
skirt  was  pleated.  The  blouse  had  a 


the  same  way.  A  narrow  white  doeskin 
belt  finished  the  blouse  and  the  plain  skirt 
was  pleated  at  the  sides. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Blue  is  the  most 
advertised  color  for  the  coming  Spring, 
not  only  in  dresses,  wraps  and  millinery, 
but  also  in  shoes,  bags,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  Other  colors  seen  in  the  newer 
styles  are  Grecian  rose,  beige  rose,  French 
gray,  Goya  red,  a  very  vivid  shade,  ver¬ 
dure  green  and  sun  yellow. 

The  return  of  the  separate  blouse  is 
quite  noticeable.  Of  course  it  is  never 
the  old  blouse  that  was  tucked  in  the 
waistband,  but  an  overblouse  with  a  band 
or  border  at  the  bottom.  The  sleeves  are 
long,  and  the  newest  have  a  square  neck. 
In  many  of  them  the  square  of  the  neck 
is  formed  by  a  hemstitched  band  going 
across  the  front.  Hemstitching  is  a  pre¬ 
ferred  trimming  for  these  blouses  in  silk 
crepe  and  georgette. 

Taffeta  and  faille  hats  for  early  Spring 
are  more  dressy  than  felt,  and  are  in¬ 
troduced  early  for  southern  wear.  We 
saw  some  straw  hats  above  the  snowdrifts 
the  first  week  in  January,  but  they  were 
not  very  attractive.  The  silk  hats  come 
in  lovely  shades  of  beige,  coral,  platinum 
gray,  apple  green,  rose  and  larkspur  blue. 
They  are  shirred,  pleated  or  embroidered, 
but  are  usually  quite  simple. 

Goya  red,  a  very  vivid  new  shade,  is 
shown  in  dresses  of  silk  crepe,  often  com¬ 
bined  with  chiffon. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  return  of 
fancy  colored  shoes,  some  noted  being 
very  pretty,  though  not  very  serviceable. 
We  are  also  seeing  the  high  Russian 
boots  that  were  quite  popular  abroad  last 
year;  certainly  a  great  change  from  low 
pumps.  Those  we  have  seen  were  decorated 
with  scroll  designs  in  contrasting  leather, 
stitched  on.  We  saw  these  boots  of  pale 
gray  suede  trimmed  with  elaborate  scrolls 
of  black  morocco;  their  wearer  had  a 
gray  squirrel  coat  and  black  hat,  to 
match  the  boots.  We  have  also  seen  them 
of  black  kid  with  red  or  blue  trimming. 


Cream  Cookies 

Take  two  eggs,  two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  sour  cream,  pinch 
of  salt,  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  x/j 
teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Beat  sugar  and  shortening,  then 
add  beaten  eggs,  sour  cream,  salt,  nut¬ 
meg,  vanilla.  Dissolve  soda  in  the  cream ; 
add  baking  powder  to  flour,  just  enough 
flour  to  roll  out  well.  Roll  to  %  in. 
thick  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  L.  N,  ». 


BETTER  LIGHT 

^0  At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  turning 
a  key  and  having  a 
brilliant  light  that 
floods  the  farthest 
corner  of  your  home 
land  barn.  What  a 
pleasure  an  com¬ 
fort  to  read  by  a 
good  light  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  “Two-in- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFC.  CO.,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


The  food-tonic  that 
children  thrive  on. 
Rich  in  health-giving 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N?  J. 


age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


New  FREE  book  quo 
'  Pric 


quotes 

Reduced  Factory  Prices. 

Introduces  sensational  Five- 
Yerr  Guaranteed  Bond  on 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes. Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heat¬ 
ing  stoves.  Cash  or  easy  terms.  24 
/hour  shipments.  30  day  free  trial. 
J  360  day  test.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  26  years  in  business.  600,000 
/customers.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

'KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0..Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Req?stered  Direct  to  You” 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Way  dell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rdSt„  Fairfield,  la 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick 

SI. OO, cash  with  order,  s.  J.  STOW,  Now  Haven.  Conn. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  153) 
that  longs  to  express  itself  need  ever  be 
denied,  on  this,  Our  Page.  There  always 
has,  and  always  will  be,  room  for  the 
best.  If  the  star  has  not  yet  hovered 
over  your  name  remember  that  every  ef¬ 
fort  even  if  unsuccessful,  lifts  you  that 
much  higher  toward  perfection.  It  is  the 
trying  that  really  counts  most. 

To  do  really  good  work,  one  must  have 
time  and  leisure  for  thinking.  Character 
is  born  in  solitude,  even  though  it  flowers 
in  company.  Those  who  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone  are  simply  those  who  have  never 
tried  to  think.  These  people  are  always 
lonely.  The  thinker  can  find  pleasure 
and  entertainment  in  anything  that  the 
stream  of  life  tosses  his  way.  He  looks 
into  every  face  for  the  message  that  is 
always  written  somewhere  in  every  hu¬ 
man  face.  lie  is  confident  of  others  be¬ 
cause  he  learns  to  analyze  and  understand 
them.  Most  fearful,  suspicious  people 
are  poor  analysts.  They  grope  in  the 
dark,  grasping  at  outside  appearances. 
They  are  always  being  disappointed  in 
their  friends  because  they  have  never 
learned  to  detect  a  diamond  when  in  the 
rough,  but  always  select  the  shiny  glass 
because  it  looks  better.  Diamonds  when 
first  discovered  are  always  in  the  rough, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  be  a  diamond  in  the 
rough  than  no  diamond  at  all. 

Character  shows  very  quickly  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Never  draw  a  subject  in 
which  you  are  not  interested.  Sympathy 
is  the  finest  shading  pencil  an  artist  can 
use.  To  draw  well,  then,  be  sure  that 
you  love  and  understand  the  thing  you 
are  drawing.  This  is  the  only  way  to  be¬ 
come  a  gx-eat  artist,  skill  and  tools  being 
just  the  servants  of  the  mind. 

Februax-y  is  the  birth  month  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  tell  of  the  boyhood  of  these  great 
men.  Perhaps  it  will  tell  us  why  they 
were  so  much  needed  by  other  people  that 
they  became  “gi-eat.”  It  ought  to  make  a 
fine  page.  Send  contributions  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

But  here  we  have  room  for  a  few  more 
good  things  crowded  off  our  regixlar  Boys 
and  Girls  pages. 

Peter  Puss 

Peter  Puss  wasn’t  a  very  pretty  kitten, 
but  he  had  a  most  affectionate  disposition, 
which  more  than  made  up  what  he  lacked 
in  beauty.  He  lived  with .  a  young  cou¬ 
ple  by  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
to  whom  he  was  given  as  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent. 

Each  morning  Peter  would  come  to  the 
door  while  Mrs.  Brown  was  getting 
breakfast  and  when  she  let  him  in  he 
would  rub  about  her  feet  while  she  was 
baking  pancakes,  and  after  the  cereal  was 
cooked  he  would  have  his  breakfast.  In 
the  cold  Winter  days  he  stayed,  snug  and 
warm,  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Mrs.  Brown 
would  get  very  lonesome  with  Mr.  Brown 
away  every  day,  and  at  those  times  Peter 
tried  very  hard  to  make  her  happy. 

One  time  Peter  Puss  disappeared  and 
for  a  week  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be 
found,  until  one  morning  they  heard  a 
strange  sad  mew  outside  the  dooi\  and 


Picture  of  Peter  Puss — Sent  by  Grace 
IIo  ice,  New  York 

when  Mrs.  Brown  opened  it,  there  stood 
Peter  Puss  all  bedraggled,  and  bloody. 
Peter  had  beeix  caught  in  a  trap  and  ever 
after  he  had  to  go  on  three  legs.  The 
Browns,  made  Peter  quite  comfortable 
again,  and  he  learned  to  walk  quite  nice¬ 
ly  oix  three  legs.  And  besides  that, 
Grandma  Brown  who  lived  next  door  be¬ 
gan  giving  him  a  piece  of  cake.  Boys 
and  gilds  will  realize  that  Peter’s  visits 
to  Mrs.  Brown  grew  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
part  of  his  life. 

Peter  might  have  dozed  away  a  life¬ 
time  with  out  ever  doing  anything  re¬ 
markable  except  for  catching  mice,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  decided  to  move  to 
the  city,  and  packed  up  their  belongings. 
When  they  went  they  took  Peter  with 
them.  Peter  was  lonely  in  his  new  home 
and  did  not  purr  as  loud  as  he  used  to. 


The  truth  is,  Peter  was  frightfully  home¬ 
sick,  and  all  the  old  spirit  was  gone  out 
of  him.  One  night  when  there  was  no 
one  at  home  he  licked  his  saucer  of  food 
quite  clean  and  shining,  and  stai-ted  back 
home.  It  was  eight  miles  back  to  Grand¬ 
ma  Brown’s,  and  what  with  dogs  chasing 
him  out  of  his  way,  it  took  him  a  month 
to  get  back.  Not  until  then  did  they  know 
what  had  become  of  him. 

Grandma  Brown  was  quite  lonely,  too, 
for  she  did  not  see  how  a  cat  could  travel 
eight  miles  with  a  broken  paw.  For  a 
long  while  after  Grandma  Brown  opened 
her  door  and  saw  him  sitting  on  the 
poi*ch,  it  seemed  as  if  he  couldn’t  stop 
puridng.  But  Grandma  cried  a  little. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  came  back 
to  visit  grandma,  they  were  delighted  to 
see  Peter,  but  although  Peter  runs  out 
now  to  meet  them  when  they  conxe,  he  is 
never  in  sight  when  they  take  leave,  be¬ 
cause  who  knows?  they  might  carry  him 
back  with  them.  I  am  sending  a  pictui-e 
of  Peter,  so  that  you  can  all  see  him. 
(See  above  photo.) — Written  by  Grace 
Howe,  New  York. 


Making  Resolutions — Drawn  by  Alma 
Poggi  (13),  New  Jersey 

Rosa  Bonheur 


(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

It  hadn’t  yet  occurred  to  her  to  make 
a  study  of  animals.  To  be  sure  she  had 
always  loved  them.  As  a  child  she  had 
befriended  every  wandei-ing  cat  or  dog 
that  happened  along  and  had  tenderly 
housed  it  until  it  -was  returned  safe  and 
sound  to  its  own  home.  But  one  day,  by 
chance,  she  made  a  drawing  of  a  goat. 
It  was  a  new  venture  and  tixrned  out  to 
be  so  much  of  a  success  that  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  day  to  study  the  faithful 
creatures  of  field  and  woodland. 

The  idea  thrilled  her,  but  where  could 
she  ever  find  animals  enough  to  study  in 
the  busy  city  of  Paris?  Where  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  always  a  way,  and  Rosa 
found  it.  She  seai’ched  every  farm  and 
pasture  around  Paris  where  sheep  and 
cows  were  grazing.  Morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  she  stai’ted  oixt  with  a  bundle  of 
peixcils  and  a  sketchbook,  and  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  chocolate  tucked  away  in  her 
pocket  to  the  pastux-e  where  her  favorite 
model  was  browsing. 

Seated  within  easy  distance  fx-onx  it, 
and  often  with  the  suix  pouring  down  up¬ 
on  her,  she  made  drawings  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  creature  till  the  setting  sun  left 
her  almost  in  darkness.  Then  tired  and 
as  bi-own  as  a  berry  she  hastened  home 
to  shai’e  the  day’s  work  and  play  with 
the  brothers  and  sistei\ — Fi-ances  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chutter  in  All  Arts. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  name  of  contributors  whose  work 
appears  this  month. 

New  York:  Laura  Head  (7),  Robert  Head  (5); 
Natalie  Curtis  (12),  John  Zulkowsky,  Mary 
Lynch  (12),  Lila  Abbot  (15),  Vera  White  (16), 
Mary  Wilson  (12),  Isabella  Thut  (16),  Helen 
Pelduitas,  Adeline  Holden  (11),  Leon  Knuppen- 
berg  (15),  Carlotta  Wood  (9),  Ada  Carrier  (10), 
Grace  Hoover,  Dorothy  Hartman  (13),  Arlene 
Rowe,  Gertrude  Hammer,  Elizabeth  Kuver, 
Phyllis  Costello,  Marguerite  Gran,  Eileen  Cam¬ 
pion  (13),  Jennie  Haberek  (13),  Margaret  Gip- 
pert  (16),  Michael  Risko  (14),  Roy  Bergman 
(15),  Eva  Robilard  (16),  Alice  Auld  (11),  Flor¬ 
ence  Kuley  (13),  June  Kuley  (11),  Dorothy  Jo¬ 
hannes  ,12),  ‘Carl  Ratsch  (13),  Ada  Morris  (13), 
‘Waddie  Kic  (14),  ‘Edna  Koenig  (16),  Pearl 
Lynn  (16),  Mildred  Sears,  Ruby  Keater,  Basil 
Ryan  (7),  *June  Wodlin  (12),  Mary  Krososki 
(13),  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Magdalene  Stew¬ 
art  (10).  Harriet  Hill,  Iva  Chapman.  (13),  Lena 
Lewis  (16),  Helen  Sommer  (13),  Grace  Sommer 

(11),  Ruth  Geiser  (11),  ‘Helen  Messemer  (16), 
•Aubrey  Gregory  (16),  Alberta  Bascom,  Cath¬ 
erine  Anderson  (10),  Lilian  Weidrick  (12),  Wil¬ 
liam  Nash  (14),  Robert  Casler  (11),  Helen 
Tarasch  (11),  Lester  Kimball  (14),  Raymond 
Kimball  (12). 

New  Jersey:  ‘Joseph  Barnes  (13),  Edna  Titus 
(9),  Donald  Rugh  (11),  Maude  Schor  (16), 
Emily  Standislause  (10),  Stella  Novakofsky  (15), 
Mildryth  Conklin  (15),  Elizabeth  Nieolaysen 

(11) ,  ‘Harold  Deveney  (16),  ‘Earl  Castle  (16), 
‘Alma  Poggi  (13),  Edna  Barchi,  ‘Nellie  Har¬ 
ris  (9),  Frederick  Keider  (13),  Beulah  Miller 

(12) ,  Ruth  Sharp  (13),  Dorothy  Lennox  (11), 
Irene  Horvath  (13),  Ethel  Horvath  (9),  Alec 
Horvath  (12),  Anne  Horvath  (8). 

Pennsylvania:  Thelma  Woolens  (14),  Edward 
Wehe  (8),  Betty  Goulding  (12),  Robert  Man¬ 
gold,  Mary  Werkheiser  (14),  Mary  Cramer  (15), 
Anna  Oliver  (10),  ‘Esther  Herr  (17),  Thelma 
Miller  (15),  E.  M.  S.,  Rebecca  Darrah  (12), 
Ethel  Matlock,  Frances  Price,  Esther  White 

(12) ,  Florence  White  (9),  Harold  Irwin  (16), 
‘Miriam  Kachel  (17),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (16), 
Gaile  Derose  (9). 

Massachusetts:  Georgiana  Georgou  (10),  Lin¬ 
coln  Riggs,  D.  A.  Lacey,  Phyllis  Erwin  (9), 
Dorothy  Pope  (18),  ‘Ruth  Eaton  (12),  Stella 
Eaton  (16),  Annie  Barbar  (13),  Helen  Szermetta 

(13) ,  Allan  Wood  (4). 

Connecticut:  ‘Albert  Kirk  (18),  Dorothy 

Strom,  ‘Norman  Hallock.  Edith  Hammerlin 
(12),  Edna  Garlick  (15),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (16), 
Dorothy  Richardson  (15),  ‘Alice  Lewis  (13). 

Delaware:  Viola  Vedakin  (15),  Dorothy  Mor¬ 
gan  (13),  Granville  Wilkins  (12),  ‘Myrtle  Dick¬ 
erson  113),  Violet  Hostedler  (10),  ‘Kathreu 
Hostedler  (14),  Florence  Byler. 

Maryland:  Kathryn  Dart,  Lena  Custer  (16), 


Frances  Wilkins  (15),  Albena  Shank  (16). 

Vermont:  Morgan  Craig,  Eugenia  Powers  (15), 
Amanda  Churchill,  ‘Marian  Blood  (18). 

Ohio:  Ethel  Carr  (7),  ‘Linda  Cook  (8),  Flora 
Sprinkle,  Lydia  Graham  (12),  Laura  Owen  (13), 
Robert  Church  (7),  Marjorie  Battles  (11). 

Maine:  ‘Rebecca  Spencer  (16).  Helen  Shan¬ 
non  (13),  Dorothy  French  (16),  Elizabeth  Jones 
(16),  Hazel  Orr,  Edna  Brackett. 

Texas:  ‘Frank  Pennington  (15). 

Virginia:  Christine  Klotz,  Mary  Kofron  (13). 

West  Virginia:  Foster  Reynolds  (16),  ‘Vir¬ 
ginia  Wood  (16),  Russell  Lemon,  ‘Clark  Allen- 
der  (12). 

Rhode  Island:  Agnes  Davis  (4). 

New  Hampshire:  Maurice  Jenness,  Gretta 
Palmer. 

Illinois:  ‘Anna  Graham  (17),  Sarah  Graham 


Letters  Wanted 

Elizabeth  Tilburg  (14),  Hazel  Lindsay  (12), 
Marguerite  Gran,  New  York;  Amanda  Churchill, 
Vermont;  Frances  Wilkins  (15),  Maryland;  Dor¬ 
othy  Richardson  (16),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
Neiv  York 


Better  Bread  is 
GUARANTEED  with 

OCCIDENT 


Costs  More — 
Worth  It! 


0CCIBEMT 

SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell- Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices ,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


“I  am  making  a  friendship  quilt  of 
gingham,  and  I'd  be  very  glad  to  get  as 
many  pieces  of  the  girl’s  dresses  as  I 
can,  with  their  name  on  them.  The  size 
of  piece  is  5*4  inches  square. — Myrtle 
Bowman,  Maryland. 

“I  am  sending  you  a  small  part  of  the 
history  of  my  State.  I  would  like  to  see 
other  letters  from  boys  and  girls  telling 
the  histoi’y  of  their  States.” — Bertha  Grif¬ 
fiths  (1G),  Connecticut. 

“Charlotte  Booth  certainly  put  in  some 
good  words  for  us.” — Earl  Castle  (16), 
New  Jersey. 

“I  never  expected  to  see  that  old  man 
I  made  of  myself  on  the  page.  I  didn’t 
know  I  drew  it  until  I  saw  my  name 
under  it.  I  had  fox-gotten  all  about  it. 
It  sure  was  rotten.  You  would  have  had 
a  better  page  without  it.  But  in  a  way 
I  suppose  it  was  O.  K.” — Norman  Hal¬ 
lock,  Conxxecticut. 

“It  cei-tainly  seems  too  bad  to  lose 
Norm  Hallock  as  a  regular  contributor, 
but  we  old  birds  have  to  make  way  for 
the  new  ones.  I’ll  have  to  resign,  my¬ 
self,  befoi-e  many  months.”  —  A1  Kirk 
(17),  Connecticut. 

“From  your  list  of  contributors  I  learn 
that  there  is  only  one  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  I  would  like  to  be  the  second 
one.  I  am  sending  four  drawings  in  -hope 
that  one  of  them  might  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  on  Our  Page.” — Vir¬ 
ginia  Wood  (15),  West  Virginia. 

“I  don’t  seem  to  get  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  the  riddles  as  out  of  the  diaries, 
but  both  are  interesting.” — Clark  Allen- 
der  (12),  West  Virginia. 

“Thought  I  w-ould  take  some  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Booth’s  advice  and  send  you  the  in¬ 
closed  drawiixg.  I  am  an  intex-ested  read- 
er  of  the  page,  having  come  from  Port¬ 
land,  Oi-egon,  but  now  residing  in  New 
Jersey.” — Joseph  Barnes  (13),  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


A  Virginia  Moon — Drawn  by  Virginia 
Wood  (15),  West  Virginia 


Milk  Floor  Paint 

I  had  an  aunt  who  had  a  recipe  for 
making  floor  paint  of  yellow  ochre ;  it 
contained  ochre,  glue,  milk  and  something 
else,  and  it  was  boiled.  There  are  floors 
here  in  the  hoixse  painted  with  it  now ;  it 
will  last  for  years.  This  is  an  old  recipe, 
one  before  “bougliten”  paint  was  thought 
of.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone 
who  could  give  it  to  me  although  know¬ 
ing  about  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older 
readers  may  know  about  it.  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  this  formula.  j.  s.  G. 

Biddefoi-d,  Me. 


Wanted 

Young;  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you.  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Stamford  Connecticut 


THE  LONG-UFE  FENCE  THAT  CUTS  TWO- 
THIRDS  FROM  THE  COST  OF  FENCE  RE¬ 
PLACEMENT  AND  REPAIRS  ON  THE 
FARM.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  1927  CATALOG; 

«  r^nn  an  niinr  rr»  1200  PLAINFIELD  AVt. 

WIRE  CV. MOUNDSVILLE,  W. VA.) 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  fey 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Built  like  a  $200  set 


jfriRACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  Sc 
CLEAR 


Send  ^ 
Proof! 


CONTROL 

Model  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  also  of¬ 
fered  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor-  l 
mous  demand  for  J 
Miraco  5’b  makes  I 
possible  hosts  of  | 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im¬ 
provements  at 
lower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America’s 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG 'POWERFUL 

5°'^  Users  everywhere  report  it  gets  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can¬ 

ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker:  outperforms  $100  to  $200  sets. 
Some  have  heard  Europe,  So.  America.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  small  cheap  sets. 
Unless  trial  proves  it  MOST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
•POWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  sets,  don’t  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

special  nOur  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  y2 5 
SEND  NO  MONEY! 

on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  M 

,  k  AMAZING  OFFER.  Radio’s  most  marvelous  value  “ 

_  in  a  big  FULLY  GUARANTEED  5-  tube.  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

I  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
|  555 -H  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
f  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
I  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 


'WHOLESALE 


Bakelite  Bioping  panels,  dials  beautifully  ■ 
finished  in  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  ■  .  „„ 

nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  [too  I  NAME; 
numerous  to  mention]  of  high-priced  sets.  ■ 

Send  Now  For  Latest  Literature  |  ADDRESS: 


on  MILKING — 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts  —  an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 

Farmer  Agents 

l&f  AMfA|l  t  No  canvassing— 
▼▼  C»gg  just  demonstrate 

tb2  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  8951 
400  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 


Name 


Address. 


Do  you  want  our  Agents  Offer? - 


- T 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Mycotic  Stomatitis  and 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

Our  cows  have  sore  mouths,  look  as  if 
there  were  yellow  blisters  on  gums,  and 
even  skin  seems  to  peel  off  tongue.  A 
farm  three  miles  distant  had  their  cows 
all  run  down  with  apparently  the  same 
thing.  Our  cows  have  had  absolutely  no 
contact  with  the  cows  that  first  got  sick 
on  that  farm.  One  veterinarian  says  it 
is  stomatitis.  Could  you  please  write 
and  tell  me  cause  of  this  condition  in  the 
cows?  E-  R-  c. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  Autumn, 
that  cows  grazing  on  pasture,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  woods  pastures  or  those  on  wild 
land,  become  affected  with  a  disease  that 
looks  a  good  deal  like  contagious  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  It  is  not  that  disease, 
however,  so  there  is  no  need  of  great 
alarm,  provided  the  malady  is  rightly 
diagnosed.  The  importance  of  correct 
diagnosis  was  well  illustrated  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  that  occurred  in  Michigan 
and  spread  like  wildfire  some  years  ago. 
The  first  case  noticed  was  taken  to  be 
mycotic  stomatitis,  whereas  it  was  actu¬ 
ally  contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  local  veterinarian  was  given  a  wrong 
diagnosis  by  an  expert  who  should  have 
known  better  from  liis  examination  and, 
'consequently,  the  disease  got  a  good  start 
before  the  true  diagnosis  was  made  and 
it  cost  the  Government  and  State  author¬ 
ities  millions  of  dollars  to  stamp  it  out. 
We  are  telling  you  these  things  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  having  a  local 
graduate  veterinarian  examine  the  af¬ 
fected  cattle  and  determine  whether  the 
disease  is  simply  mycotic  stomatitis,  as 
we  expect  to  be  the  case. 

Mycotic  stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  mouth, 
is  caused  by  acrid  fungi  in  the  pastures, 
grasses  or  other  plants.  It  seems  to  be 
chiefly  an  Autumn  disease.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  formation  of  sores  upon  the 
lining  membranes,  the  gums,  cheeks, 
tongue  and  even  the  muzzle.  Red  spots 
first  appear  and  spread  in  size ;  then  pus 
forms  and  becomes  yellow-green  and 
cheesy,  in  the  form  of  ulcers.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  similar  ulcers  or  sores  form  on 
the  hoof-lieads  and  between  the  toes,  or 
about  the  heels,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  owners  fear  the  disease  to  be  tlie 
virulent  contagious  malady  mentioned. 

The  disease  does  not,  however,  spread 
from  cow  to  cow.  It  is  confined  to  the 
animals  that  have  grazed  on  the  pasture 
where  the  disease  originated.  It  does 
not  spread  to  sheep,  goats  and  hogs. 

Contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease,  on 
the  contrary,  quickly  spreads  to  every 
exposed  cloven-footed  animal  on  the  farm 
and  almost  as  quickly  is  likely  similarly 
to  attack  such  animals  on  other  farms 
and  spread  from  State  to  State,  if  every 
possible  precaution  be  not  taken  to  con¬ 
fine  it  to  the  farm  on  which  it  first  ap¬ 
peared.  To  that  end  the  farm  and  local¬ 
ity  are  strictly  quarantined  and  all  af¬ 
fected  and  certainly  exposed  animals  de¬ 
stroyed  and  buried  in  quicklime. 

Another  peculiarity  of  contagious  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  that  it  causes  for¬ 
mation  of  large  vesicles  or  blisters,  each 
of  which  is  filled  with  yellowish-white 
liquid  or  lymph.  These  form  on  the  gums, 
tongue,  cheeks,  palate  or  roof  of  mouth 
and  likewise  the  muzzle  and  lips.  They 
also  form  about  the  lioof-heads  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  udder  and  teats.  Each  ves¬ 
icle  contains  in  its  lymph  the  virus 
which  causes  the  disease  and  this  lymph 
coming  in  contact  with  the  membranes 
of  the  mouth  or  the  skin  of  the  hoof-head, 
etc.,  causes  the  disease  in  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  swine. 

Mycotic  stomatitis  has  no  such  vesi¬ 
cles  or  blisters.  It  causes  sores,  some  of 
which  may  contain  pus.  Most  often, 
however,  the  sores  soon  have  a  brown 
scab  or  crust  and  quickly  heal,  under 
simple  treatment.  Isolate  affected  cat¬ 
tle.  Keep  all  cattle  off  the  pasture  where 
the  disease  occurred.  Cleanse  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  and  remove  the  crusts ;  then 
swab  the  sores  once  or  twice  with  a  2 
percent  solution  of  mereuroehrome  and 
afterward  swab  them  once  or  twice  daily 
with  a  solution  of  V-z  an  ounce  each  of 
borax  and  alum.  The  disease  rarely 
proves  fatal.  A.  s.  a. 
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You  Can  Disk  Better 
with  a  John  Deere 

A  thorough  job  of  double-disking  is  certain  in  any  field 
condition  where  a  disk  harrow  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
when  you  use  the 

John  Deere 

Model  L  Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


The  Automatic  Yielding  Lock 
Coupling  which  connects  the  front 
and  rear  sections  compels  the  rear 
disks  to  cut  out  the  ridges  left  by 
the  front  disks.  The  rear  section 
is  locked  when  the  harrow  is  trav¬ 
eling  straight  ahead.  On  the  turns, 
a  coil  spring  yields  and  unlocks 
the  coupling,  preventing  dragging 
of  the  harrow. 


The  disks  can  be  instantly  angled 
or  straightened  by  the  man  on 
the  tractor,  without  stopping  or 
backing  the  outfit. 

The  Model  L  is  flexible,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  weight,  proper  style  of 
hitch  and  correct  design  to  pene¬ 
trate,  pulverize  and  compact  the 
soil  its  full  width. 


Write  today  for  descriptive  folder;  also  for  educational  book¬ 
let,  “Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds”,  printed  in  four  colors. 
It’s  a  book  every  farmer  will  appreciate.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  LS-TJ7. 


JOHKKUEEBE 


rTHE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  ,tEs\v  EEPEK  1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  fairfield,  Iowa 


NEWTON'S 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remody  Co, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


No  Money 
Down 


Free  Trial  First 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay 

for  this  COMPLETE,  Portable 

Milker 

(  Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 
your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — 
because  it’s  so  simple  AND  the  test  milker  for  you 
and  tor  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker;  nopipelines, 
no  pulsator,  nopails. 
So  simple,  so  ultra¬ 
simple,  so  easy  to 
clean. 


A 


Gas  Engine 
or  Electric 

Also  hand  -power 


Free  Trial  NOW! 


A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  a  gent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  owe  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  .No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
'  take  8  months  to  pay. 


January  29,  1927 


worth  twice  its  cost 


for  feeding 
horses' 
%mules 


OATS  and  corn  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  grain 
ration  for  horses,  but  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  that  with  corn  at 
50c  per  bushel  and  oats  at  40c, 
cottonseed  meal  when  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day,  was 
worth  $60.00  per  ton. 

They  also  found  that  the 
health,  spirit  and  endurance  of 
the  animals  were  as  good  as 
when  fed  on  com,  oats  and  hay. 


Two  Pounds  Worth  More  Than 
Four  Pounds  of  Oats 


Dr.  Tait  Butler,  that  eminent 
veterinarian  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Progressive  Farm¬ 
er,  says :  “When  you  are  already 
feeding  your  horse  stover  and  10 
lbs.  of  corn,  I  would  rather  have 
2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  added 
than  4  lbs.  of  oats.  Corn  is  a 
splendid  horse  feed,  but  we  are 
wasting  two  million  dollars  a 
year  in  South  Carolina  feeding 
an  all-corn  ration.” 


cottonseed 

meal 

The  World’s  Best  Concentrated 
Protein  Stock  Feed 


Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite  of  fattening  animals 
and  causes  them  to  consume 
more  feed  and  make  greater 
gains.  It  supplies  protein  at  half 
the  cost  of  bran,  middlings  and 
grain  concentrates.  It  contains 
phosphorus,  one  of  the  minerals 
which  stock  must  have. 

Due  to  the  enormous  cotton 
crop,  cottonseed  meal  is  now 
unusually  cheap.  The  stockman 
who  does  not  feed  it  is  missing 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  low¬ 
ering  his  feeding  cost.  Any 
other  concentrate  will  cost  about 
twice  as  much. 

Horses  and  mules,  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  all  thrive  on  cotton-i 
seed  meal  when  properly  fed. 

Write  for  Feed  Formulas 

We  have  booklets  showing  a  number 
of  ways  of  mixing  cottonseed  meal 
with  feeds  which  the  farmer  grows. 
Follow  them  and  you  can  make  a  big 
saving  in  your  feed  bill.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  cottonseed  meal,  write  us; 
but  send  today  for  the  books  showing 
the  right  way  to  feed  it.  By  using 
these  rations  you  can  improve  your 
stock  and  save  money. 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

930  Palmetto  Building,  Columbia,  S,  CL 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  I 


‘‘Pink  Eye”  of  Sheep 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  sheep 
losing  their  eyesight.  I  keep  50  ewes. 
About  a  month  ago  I  purchased  a  regis¬ 
tered  Hampshire  ram.  Upon  arrival  this 
ram  seemed  to  have  a  bad  cold.  He 
snuffed  quite  badly,  also  he  would  not 
eat.  I  gave  him  %  lb.  epsom  salt,  but 
his  appetite  did  not  return.  Then  I 
decided  he  was  homesick  so  I  turned 
four  old  ewes  (which  I  intend  to  slaugh¬ 
ter)  in  the  field  with  him  for  company. 
He  began  to  eat  very  soon  and  I  started 
feeding  the  five  grain  in  a  tliree-foot 
trough.  After  about  a  week  I  noticed 
one  of  the  ewes  was  totally  blind  and 
the  other  three  were  each  blind  in  one 
eye.  I  immediately  put  them  back  with 
the  other  sheep.  The  ram  is  still  eating 
well  but  still  snuffling.  This  was  per¬ 
haps  ten  days  ago.  The  sheep  that  was 
totally  blind  can  now  see  out  of  one  eye 
and  now  each  of  these  four  ewes  is  blind 
in  one  eye,  the  other  one  being  very 
gray,  almost  white,  all  over  the  eyeball. 

New  York.  R.  w. 

Your  experience  emphasized  the  well- 
known  fact  that  any  new-bought  animal 
always  should  be  quarantined  for  a 
month  or  so  to  determine  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  before  it  is  allowed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  home  animals.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bought  ram  car¬ 
ried  into  your  flock  the  germ-caused  and 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  popu¬ 
larly  called  “pink  eye”  and  technically 
epizotic  keratitis  or  ophthalmia.  A  like 
disease  is  common  in  cattle  and  presents 
the  same  symptoms,  but  properly  treated 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  cause  permanent 
blindness. 

As  regards  sheep,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  temporary  form  of  blindness  may  also 
be  caused,  in  Winter,  by  exposure  of  the 
animals  to  a  strong  wind  blowing  over 
snow  into  the  eyes.  That  should  be 
avoided,  else  it  will  cause  conjunctivitis, 
which  is  painful  and  causes  loss  of  flesh 
and  appetite  in  sheep.  It  is  too  early  in 
the  season  for  the  latter  disease  to  be 
caused,  but  it  is  well  to  keeep  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  an  attack  and  therefore 
protect  sheep  against  the  cause  men¬ 
tioned.  It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if 
every  sheep  in  your  flock  does  not  be¬ 
come  affected  with  “pink  eye”  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  some  of  those  attacked  may 
become  permanently  blind,  for  in  very 
severe  attacks  ulceration  and  even  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  eyeball  may  occur. 

For  such  severe  attacks  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian, 
as  cauterization,  or  other  appropriate 
treatment  has  to  be  applied,  according  to 
the  condition  found  present,  if  the  eye¬ 
sight  is  to  be  saved. 

If  taken  at  the  outset  of  the  attack  the 
following  treatment  usually  succeeds  in 
preventing  loss  of  eyesight  and  soon 
proves  remedial :  Instantly  isolate  every 
affected  sheep,  in  a  darkened  stable.  Give 
each  of  them  an  ounce  or  more  of  Epsom 
salt,  in  warm  water,  carefully  as  a 
drench,  and  then  feed  a  light,  laxative 
ration.  Several  times  daily  swab  the  eyes 
with  a  3  or  4  percent  solution  of  boracic 
acid  crystals  and  boiling  water,  used  cold. 
To  make  the  solution  dissolve  1  table¬ 
spoonful  for  the  crystals  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Use  that  solution  the  first  two 
days  and  then  add  an  equal  part  of 
water.  Use  a  fresh  swab  of  sterilized 
cotton  for  each  application.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  put  a  little  bit  of  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic)  in  the 
inner  corner  of  each  affected  eye  and  also 
smear  some  of  it  on  the  eyelids. 

If  any  eye  is  discharging  quantities  of 
thick  mucus  put  a  few  drops  of  a  15 
percent  solution  of  argyrol  in  the  eye, 
twice  daily  after  the  boracic  solution 
swabbing.  When  the  discharge  has  prac¬ 
tically  subsided  apply  the  ophthalmic 
ointment  in  the  evening,  until  the  eye 
appears  healthy.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  affected  sheep  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  stable.  Unless  that  is  done,  the 
disease  will  be  very  obstinate,  severe  and 
likely  to  cause  loss  of  some  eyes  from  ul¬ 
ceration  or  rupture. 

In  the  most  severe  cases  use  a  solution 
of  2  to  4  percent  of  zinc  sulphate,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  small  glass  syringe  having  a 
soft  rubber  tip.  Pull  the  under  eyelid  out¬ 
ward  to  form  a  pouch  and  then  fill  it 
with  the  solution.  Repeat  3  times  daily, 
until  the  most  severe  symptoms  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  treatment  is  then  ter¬ 


minated  by  applying  the  ophthalmic  oint¬ 
ment  and  gently  massaging  to  spread  it 
over  the  eyeball.  Ulcers  have  to  be 
touched  lightly  with  a  10  percent  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  every  other  day, 
by  means  of  a  cotton  swab.  Protrusions 
of  the  eyeball  have  to  be  snipped  off  by 
the  surgeon.  a.  s.  a. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40c  to  $1.75  box; 
best,  $2.75  to  $4  bbl ;  unclassified,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl; 
McIntosh  Red,  $1.25  to  $2.75  box;  odd 
varieties,  50c- to  $1  box;  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bbl ;  southern  varieties,  $2  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.90  to  $6; 
fair  to  good,  $5.80  to  $5.90;  California 
small  white,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  yellow  eyes, 
choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  California  lima 
beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  native  green  peas, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  49  to  49%c ;  firsts, 
46  to  48!4c;  seconds,  44  to  45c;  storage 
extras.  471/£  to  48c;  firsts,  45^  to  47c; 
seconds,  44  to  45c. 

Eggs. — Neai’by  hennery,  brown  extras, 
50  to  51c ;  mixed  colors,  48  to  49c ;  white 
extras,  46  to  47c ;  eastern  extras,  47  to 
48c;  western  extra  firsts,  45 y2  to  46x/£c; 
firsts,  43  to  44  (4  c;  seconds,  39  to  42e; 
refrigerator  extras,  firsts,  37  to  38c; 
first,  35  to  36c ;  seconds,  33  to  34c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
half  bbl  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3  to 
$4  box ;  lemons,  $4  to  $6.10  box ;  oranges, 
California  navels, _ $3  to  $5.55  box;  Flor¬ 
ida,  $2.50  to  $4.75  box ;  strawberries,  75c 
to  90c  box ;  tangerines,  $1.25  to  $3.25 
half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,-  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover,  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $30;  oat  straw,  $14  to 
$15.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  .ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $34  to  $35 ;  middlings,  $35  to 
$40;  mixed  feed,  $36  to  $39.50;  red  dog, 
$44.50  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $36.90  to 
$37.90 ;  gluten  meal,  $4S.65 ;  hominy 
feed,  $36 ;  stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground,  $16 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37  to 
$41.25;  linseed  meal,  $4S  to  $49. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $2.50  to  $3.25 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2.40  to  $2.50 
half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.70  to 
$2.75  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.15  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  large,  32  to  37c;  small,  25  to  30c; 
western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large, 
31  to  33c ;  medium,  26  to  2Sc ;  small,  24 
to  25c ;  stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c ;  young  turkeys,  fancy,  45  to  50c ; 
medium.  25  to  35c ;  old  toms,  38  to  42c ; 
live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  30  to  32c ;  small 
fowl,  25  to  28c ;  roasting  chickens,  25  to 
2Sc ;  stags,  20  to  22c ;  leghorn  fowls,  25 
to  27c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $7.50  to  $9 
bskt ;  beets,  $1.15  to  $1.50  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  ci'ate ;  Danish, 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  100-lb.  bag ;  cauliflower 
$2.75  to  $3  crate;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.50 
box ;  celery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2  box ;  pas¬ 
cal,  $2.75  to  $4.50 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $10 
to  $15 ;  No.  2,  $3  to  $6  box ;  lettuce,  40c 
to  $1  box ;  iceberg,  $2  to  $3.50  crate ; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50  box ;  peppers,  $3 
to  $4.50  cx'ate ;  radishes,  hothoixse,  $2.50 
to  $3.25  box ;  spinach,  $1.25  to  $1.65 
bskt ;  squash,  Hubbard,  3  to  5c  lb. ;  mar¬ 
row,  $2.75  to  $3.75  bbl ;  tomatoes,  liot- 
lioxise,  40  to  50c  lb. ;  txxrnips,  $1  to  $1.25 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Jan.  15,  1927. 

Market,  slow ;  few  buyers  present  due 
to  weather  conditions.  Beef  steers, 
steady ;  all  grades  about  in  line  with  week 
ago ;  early  top,  $9.64 ;  average  weight, 
1,320  lbs. ;  several  loads,  $9.35  to  $9.50 ; 
bulk,  $8.50  to  $9.25.  Bulls,  steady ;  fat 
heifers,  firm.  Cows  and  all  cutters,  weak 
to  25c  lower ;  spots  off  more ;  bulk  cows, 
$4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  inac¬ 
tive.  Calves,  steady ;  top  vealers,  $16. 

Hogs,  slow ;  few  sold  eai’ly ;  desirable 
weights  tending  strongei*. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  15, 
1927 :  Cattle,  75  cars ;  14  Virginia,  14 
Chicago ;  14  Pennsylvania ;  10  St.  Paul, 
5^  St.  Louis,  4  Tennessee,  3  Canada,  3 
New  York,  2  Ohio,  2  Indiana,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Iowa,  1  Kentucky,  1  Maryland ; 
containing  1.925  head ;  534  head  ti-ueked 
in;  total  cattle,  2,460  head,  1,563  hogs, 
71  calves,  75  sheep.  Compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  week :  Cattle,  92  cars  containing 
2.331  head,  5S3  head  trucked  ixx ;  total 
cattle,  2,914,  1,914  hogs,  125  calves,  212 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $9.75  to  $10.50 ;  good, 
$8.75  to  $9.75 ;  medium,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ; 
common,  $6.75  to  $7.75. 

Bulls: — Choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  good, 
$6.25  to  $7.50 ;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.25 ; 
common,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  $S.75  to  $9.25 ;  good, 
$8.25  to  $8.75;  medium,  $6.50  to  $8.25; 
common,  $5  to  $6.50. 


Cows. — Choice,  $5.75  to  $7.25 ;  good, 
$4.75  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $4  to  $4.75 ; 
common,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers. — Choice,  $8 
to  $8.50 ;  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6  to 
$7 ;  common,  $4.75  to  $6. 

Calves. — Choice,  $14  to  $16 ;  medium, 
$11.50  to  $14 ;  common,  $5  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75 ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.50 ;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $12.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  corn,  77c ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  straw,  $10  to  $12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $39  to  $40;  shorts, 
$40.50  to  $41.50;  hominy,  $41  to  $42; 
middlings,  $44.50  to  $45.50 ;  linseed,  $54 
to  $55 ;  gluten,  $40  to  $41 ;  ground  oats, 
$42.50  to  $43.50 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40 
to  $41 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $41  to 
$42 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $35  to  $36 ; 
18  per  cent,  $38  to  $39  ;  20  per  cent,  $41 
to  $42 ;  24  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  25  per 
cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$43  to  $44 ;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  Yoi-k  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25. — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  1-3. — New  York  State  Gi'ange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Secre- 
tai-y  F.  .1.  Riley,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-11. — Farmers’  Week,  New  York 
College  of  Agi’iculture,  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.  4.  -Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  addi’ess  Prof.  II.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M  LARGE 

arietta 

SILO 


Fred  M.  Wooster, 
Vice-Pres.  Laud  Co,. 
Union  Hill,  N.  Y„ 
says:  “Marietta  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  20x60 
with  Red  Wood  Hinge 
Doors,  is  pride  of  all 
our  Silos, ”(8  of  other 
makes.)  “Pei'manent 
as  Gibraltar.”  Freight 
paid  and  erected  on 
your  farm.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Big  Early 
Buyers’  Discount  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan  or 
Agency  Proposition. 

The  Marietta  Silo  Co. 

Marietta,  Ohio 


X  Silo 


)  Concrete 
)  Wood 

)  Brooder  Coop 
)  Agency 


Name 


Address 


III  fk  |kf  Mp  ■■■  I  desire  to  purchase  one 
lfW  AX  Hi  I  t  U  young  registered  Jersey 

bull,  old  enough  for 
service  and  ten  high  grade  tested  Jersey  cows,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  registered  stock,  but  must  be  good  producers.  Will 
purchase  all  together  or  part  in  one  place  and  some  in 
other  places.  Reply  giving  prices,  ages,  records,  etc. 
Reply  R.  G.  DAVIS,  1166  Hurray  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Penns. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


D  1  IV  O  ^  Mf  O  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
W  I  V  \/  If  O  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holsteiu  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


WANTED  reagiys°tuenrged  HOLSTEIN 

Male  ready  for  service. 

F.  WEI1AEMA  WE8TOVER,  Ml». 


PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Black  Stallion,  coining,  8  years,  $275 
Black,  blazed^faee,  coining  2  years,  $225 
Black,  I  t  mo.  and  black,  10  mo.  $125  each 
Also  Mares,  1  yr.,  1  yr.  and  10  yr.  at  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N  J. 


|  GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkCrED  $2,400  FORsaQlUeICK 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG.  WIS 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  ; 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w*w„  F,HMf  „  g  lu  „  fkn<< 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

IMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chensnoo  Co.  New  Yorh 

F°,r  filiprncnu  Rull  Roll  A-  dam,  grandson  of  Ultra 
Sale  uuernsey  DUli  u3IT  May  King  and  Florham Lad¬ 
die.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

BRABANT  FARM  -  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS  UEJE*  JSS 

ers’  prices.  ROCK  SPRING  FARM,  Rockville,  Md. 

SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
$2o  and  up.  hoars  $85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $75  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EMMADIXE  EUl.lt,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dntehess  Co.),  N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

Dire  FAD  CATE1  Selected  Chester  White 
llljij  rUK  O/iLti  and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
...  ,  ,,  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  Ss.OO  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

W.  J.  DAIl.EY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

M  PnflQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Bleed- 
xyuru/uo  in*.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriUeld,  N.  Y . 

FOR  SAT  F  Pure-bred  Summer  rj  I  /“»  O 
*  and  Fall  Hampshire  ■ 

from  prize-winning  stock;  weight  50  to  100  lbs.  Prices 
*-u  up.  Some  tine  bargains.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

** RF  R  TC  qiTTR  TT  Clf  iti's  Berkshires  you 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Cl.OHM.AM>  FARM  Kernel®  Squar^  Pa.’ 

Poland-China  P.ips,  and  Service  Roars.  Blue-ribbon 

1  UldllU  Ullllld  stock.  0.  I,.  FABER  Cortland,  Ohio 

0  I  r  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  ea.;  easy  feed- 

v.  i.  v.  ers,  quiek  glowers.  It.  HILL,  Seneoa  Falls,  K.  Y. 

DOGS 

-  AIREDALES  - 

Pedigreed,  eligible  in  A.  K,  C.  Whelped  Nov  6 -«<f 
bired  by  a  Lionheart.  Males,  S12.00;  Females,’  $7.03 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

LESTER  B.  McLEAN,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

“YOU  NFFD  HFJ  P,J  You  will  milk  cows  730 
1DU  BOLD  n£,L.r  times  ill  1027,  buy  ail 

English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 

Wolf  Gray  Police  Puppies 

considering  breeding,  $15  to  $20.  GEO.  BAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  X.  Y. 

fftl  I  If  DITDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
vULLILi  rUlO  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Keunels,  Box  35811, IV eat  Chester,  Penna 

Pollip  PlinniPC  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

VJVIIIC  1  UFF1Cd  Bowden's  Collie  Firm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

finllio  Piinnioethebetterso,t-  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUIIIG  nippies  CLOVEKNOOK  KEJtt,ELS,Chamb«rsbnig,ra. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I'm, 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

SHEEP 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  pure-bred  Shropshire 
Flock  32  heads  of  the  ot  iginal  Wardweil  Flock,  including 
a  few  Buttar  Ewes.  Offeriug  for  sale  at  this  time  a  few 
good  blooded  ewes  bred  to  Wardweil  &  McKerrow  Rams. 

E06EW00D  FARMS  C.  S.  Church  S  Son  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y 

SS&E5  HIGHLAND  SHEEP  UStt. 

prizestock,  foOea.  LLEWELLYN  FARM,  Eryn  Mawr,  Pa! 
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.  One 
Lever Locks 

2  foSO^Cows 


T'HE  greatest  time-saving  convenience 

-1  ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  releasing  lever — the  original,  lev¬ 
er-operated,  swinging  stanchion.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that 


must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures  safety 
“  locking  up  or  releasing  cows.  One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 
from  2  to  50  stanchions.  Cow  stops  are 
operated  at  the  same  time,  guiding  the  cows 
into  the  stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners 

everywhere.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
West  Bend,  Wts.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  K 
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Here  is  the  plain,  simple  truth  about  the  price  of 
any  dairy  feed  you  may  name: 

It  is  a  high  price  if  the  feed  does  not  produce  milk 
profitably  for  you. 

It  is  a  low  price  if  it  earns  a  higher  net  profit  per 
dollar  spent — than  other  feeds  with  which  you  may 
compare  it. 

Remember,  the  profit  basis— money  in  the  bank 
after  the  milk  is  sold  and  the  feed  bill  paid— is  the 
only  basis  on  which  to  figure  dairy  costs  correctly. 

That  you  may  most  easily  compare  Larro  pound 
for  pound  and  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  rations 
you  are  now  using,  we  offer  you  a  trial  under  our 
guarantee,  which  gives  you  your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  results  after  you  have  fed  200 
pounds  to  any  one  cow.  This  guarantee  has  been 
in  effect  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  "  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in- 
flamed,  swollen  joints,  sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infected  sores.  Will| 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files:  “Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


YOUNG 


Inc 


RB 


»)Lvman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month - 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  's  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
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VERY  dollar’s  worth  of  American 
Fence  on  your  farm  increases 
your  profits  many  fold  through 
better  rotation  of  crops,  labor 
saved  and  reduced  costs  of  feed¬ 
ing  livestock.  See  our  dealer  in 
your  community. 

Zi!lS Insulated  # 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

Banner iixPosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone— Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Other  sales  offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Bane,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  St  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Retesting  Cattle 

We  are  living  in  a  town  where  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  signed  up  for  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test.  They  have  made  two  tests, 
one  a  year  ago,  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  then  they  came 
back  in  April  to  test  again  where  there 
were  reactors.  Since  then  they  have  not 
been  back.  The  contract  calls  for  a  re¬ 
test  from  60  to  90  days  as  long  as  there 
are  reactors,  and  it  was  last  April  that 
the  last  test  was  made.  Is  there  a  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  that  would  com¬ 
pel  one  to  have  cows  tested  again? 

New  York.  J.  V.  d. 

I  presume  that  you  have  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  of  which  the  Federal  Accredited 
Herd  Application  and  Agreement  is  a 
part.  This  agreement  provides  that,  after 
a  herd  is  accredited  by  co-operating  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  authorities,  it  shall  revert, 
to  the  owner,  to  be  retested  annually  at 
the  owner’s  expense  by  an  accredited  vet¬ 
erinarian.  You  have  further  agreed  that 
any  cattle  in  your  herd  may  be  tested  or 
retested  at  such  times  as  are  considered 
necessary  by  Federal  and  State  officials. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  farmers 
sign  the  applications  for  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  without  thoroughly  understanding  all 
that  they  involve,  yet  it  may  make  little 
difference,  since  the  authorities  have  full 
power  to  enforce  their  measures  under 
threat  of  quarantine,  and  they  are  not 
negligent  in  employing  coercion. 

M.  B.  D. 


Unprofitable  Heifer; 
Mixing  Feed 

A  heifer  with  a  second  calf  is  bred  to 
freshen  March  31.  She  gave  about  50 
lbs.  milk  a  day  when  she  last  freshened. 
Her  udder  and  teats  being  small  I  had  to 
milk  her  three  times  a  day  for  some  time. 
She  then  began  to  hold  up,  and  is  now. 
giving  not  more  than  4  lbs.  daily.  I 
was  offered  $40  for  her  recently,  and  the 
buyer  said  he  would  rather  give  $100  for 
her  when  she  freshens.  I  suppose  I  had 
better  keep  her  until  then,  but  what 
would  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  her 
doing  well  enough  through  another  lac¬ 
tation  period  to  be  worth  while  to  me? 
Below  are  prices  of  feeds  obtainable : 
Oats,  60c ;  corn,  $1 ;  ground  together, 
$1.95 ;  bran,  $1.70 ;  middlings,  $1.90 ; 
buckwheat  feed  (ground  entire  but  flour 
taken  out),  $1.25;  cornmeal,  $1.95; 
ground  oats,  $1.90 ;  hominy,  $1.95 ;  glu¬ 
ten,  $2 ;  oilmeal,  $2.65 :  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.25;  (suppose  these  three  have  custom¬ 
ary  protein  content)  ;  mixed  feeds,  $2.40 
and  $2.25.  At  such  prices  can  I  advan¬ 
tageously  mix  my  own  feed?  I  have 
corn,  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  F.  E.  K. 

Geneva,  O. 

If  your  heifer  will  give  50  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day  when  fresh  she  is  a  pretty  good  ani¬ 
mal.  and  certainly  should  be  worth  more 
than  $40.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  be 
a  short-time  milker,  in  which  case  she 
may  be  a  costly  cow  to  you.  If  she  was 
turned  on  poor  pasture  or  did  not  have 
the  proper  feed  that  may  be  the  cause  of 
her  falling  off  in  production.  A  heifer 
with  second  calf  of  the  Holstein  breed 
ought  to  produce  at  least  8000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year  to  be  profitable.  With  the 
other  breeds  one  should  expect  a  three- 
year-old  to  produce  between  6000  and 
7000  lbs.  to  be  a  profitable  animal.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  give  this  heifer 
in  question  one  more  chance. 

2.  With  the  roughage  available  you 
should  feed  a  ration  containing  22  to  24 
percent  protein  and  should  you  wish  to 
mix  your  own  the  following  is  suggested  : 
200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  buckwheat,  200  lbs. 
gluten  meal  (not  feed),  150  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  100  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal. 
You  can  figure  that  it  is  worth  about  $2 
a  ton  to  mix  feed  by  hand.  J.  w.  B. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  enclosing  card  with  formula  of  a 
mixed  dairy  feed.  Could  you  advise  any¬ 
thing  better  to  be  fed  with  mostly  .Timo¬ 
thy  bay  roughage?  Of  course,  it  is  not 
an  ideal  feed  by  a  long  way.  It  seems  a 
little  strange  that  I  am  advised  a  low 
protein  feed  with  a  low  protein  roughage. 
It  would  seem  that  to  balance  the  ration 
it  would  need  a  high  protein  feed  with 
low  protein  roughage.  This  brand  of  feed 
costs  a  little  less  than  $50  per  ton.  I 
would  imagine  some  of  the  ingredients 
were  rather  cheap  material.  G.  s.  c. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

The  ration  which  you  have  submitted 
is  rather  low  in  protein  to  pi’oduee  a 
maximum  quantity  of  milk  with  Timothy 
hay  as  roughage.  Should  you  wish  to 
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A  Your  Own  f 
▼▼  r  KIC  Guarantee  • 


R 


Put  down  in  black  and  white  wh 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  j 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  th( 

jj‘,‘l|ll|jillllllll..  'lUITIIIi/ltllPllli 

METAL  aWi 

Most  Modern,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  we 
can  quote  lactory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Obit  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Groin  Bins 


DayTrial 
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at 
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Why  g^iena 
experiment  *  ith 
_  separators?  Be  sore 
—be  safe— try  a  Galloway  90 
days,  (180  milkings)  ON  your  own 
FARM.  If  you  find  it  as  claimed,  keep  it 
and  pay  for  it  on  any  of  our  4  EASY  plans,  as 
low  aa  $4.95  down. 

Best  Cream  Separator  Made 

Is  what  thousands  of  users  say.  Closest  skim> 
« - -t  running.most economical , long  life 
—guaranteed,  in  fact,  guaran¬ 
tee  strongest  that  can  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Over  100,000  users  saved 
from  $30  to  $65  on  the  purchase 
price.  So  can  you.  Write  today 
32-P  Dinner  Set  Offer, 
hat's  our  1927  Gift  to  Galloway 
Special  customers.  To  show  qual- 
.  ity  and  design  of  dishes  we  will 
send  you 

Postpaid,  Tooth  Pick  Holder 
as  pictured  if  you  tell  us  what  Gal¬ 
loway  merchandise  interests  you. 
whether  you  own  or  rent  farm. num¬ 
ber  of  cows.hogs  .chickens  you  have. 

The  Galloway  Company 
Dept.  *>73  n  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WT^lfTUVI^kf  IV  Dairy  Farm-80  acres.  Good 
ww  location,  house  and  barn; 

on  main  road— schools— near  town.  We  also  have 
other  40-80-160  acre  farms.  Cash  payment  only  $500 
to  $1500,  balance  small  payments.  Ask  for  list. 
These  farms  are  priced  to  sell  quickly.  Write  today. 
Dept.  11,  Federal  Land  Hank,  St.  Haul,  HI  inn. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


mix  your  own  ration  the  following  com¬ 
bination  of  feeds  is  suggested  :  Cornmeal 
200  lbs.,  ground  oats  200  lbs.,  bran  100 
lbs.,  gluten  meal  200  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal 
100  lbs.,  linseed  oil  meal  100  lbs.  This 
ration  should  be  fed  according  to  produc¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow.  If 
you  wish  to  continue  with  the  ration  you 
are  now  feeding  add  200  lbs.  of  gluten 
meal  and  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal  to 
each  1000  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  This  will 
increase  the  protein  content  to  more 
nearly  what  is  needed.  If  you  can  secure 
dried  beet  pulp  you  may  increase  the 
milk  production  of  your  cows  by  soaking 
about  three  pounds  daily  for  each  cow. 
Beet  pulp  -will  absorb  about  five  times  its 
own  weight  of  water.  j.  w.  B. 


Milk  from  Fresh  Cow 

How  soon  after  a  cow  calves  is  her 
milk  fit  to  use?  Is  it  all  right  to  give 
the  milk  first  drawn  to  poultry,  dogs  and 
cats?  A.  E. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  farms  and  markets  law  of  New 
York  State  defines  milk  as,  among  other 
things,  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  udder  of 
the  cow  five  days  or  more  subsequent  to 
calving.  I  think  that  three  days  from 
calving,  or  after  six  milkings,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  dairymen  consider  the  milk  fit  for 
human  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
of  nothing  unwholesome  in  the  first  milk 
drawn.  It  is  richer  in  protein  and  fat 
than  the  milk  secreted  later,  but,  con¬ 
taining  more  albumen,  is  thick  and  vis¬ 
cous  and  clots  readily  upon  heating.  It 
is  also  laxative,  this  latter  property  giv¬ 
ing  it  an  especial  function  of  clearing  out 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  young  calf  get¬ 
ting  it  as  the  first  food.  This  first  milk, 
called  colostrum,  may  be  fed  to  any  of 
the  lower  animals,  but  its  thick,  sticky 
character  makes  it  repugnant  to  the  hu¬ 
man  palate,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
for  human  consumption  until  the  normal 
appearance  and  character  of  cow’s  milk 
is  attained,  which  will  be  within  the  week 
following  the  birth  of  the  calf.  M.  B.  D. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40’ 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  In* 


TANNED 


and  made  into  rugs,  scarfs, 
coats,  etc.,  and  your  game  heads 
mounted.  Over  60  years’  experience 
with  furs  is  your  assurance  of  reliability  and 
best  workmanship. 

FREE  CATALOG  gives  full  Information 

(WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

Workmanship  Guaranteed 

H.  WILLARD,  SON  &  COMPANY 

Dept  1  O  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

“^h,l»Da"a?ad  ‘5^==: 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


arder 


Silo 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy 

SILAGE  is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cattle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have — 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  storms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc- 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Loppered  Milk;  Home  Work 

I  have  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  that  I  would  like  to  feed  loppered  to 
my  hens.  In  the  Summer  I  have  no 
trouble  at  all  souring  it,  but  at  this  time 
of  year,  though  I  keep  the  milk  in  the 
kitchen,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
ii  lopper.  My  kitchen  is  GO  or  70  degrees 
all  day,  and  never  goes  below  50  degrees 
at  night.  We  also  like  Dutch  cheese,  but 
by  the  time  the  milk  has  loppered  it  is 
bitter  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Can  you  tell 
me  any  way  I  can  make  it  lopper  at 
once? 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  get  some 
sort  of  part  time  work?  I  do  not  care 
to  canvass,  but  would  like  some  sort  of 
indoor  work.  E.  s.  w. 

Brocton,  X.  Y. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  milk  to  sour 
quickly  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm, 
of  course,  but  you  may  succeed  by  saving 
a  little  of  that  previously  soured  to  add 
to  the  new  and  act  as  a  starter.  Where 
souring  for  commercial  purposes  and  upon 
a  large  scale  is  practised,  special  starters 
are  utilized  to  bring  about  the  prompt 
change  needed.  In  domestic  practise,  it 
is  customary  to  keep  over  a  little  sour 
milk  or  cream  each  time  for  use  at  the 
next. 

Spare  time  work  at  home  is  not  easy 
to  find.  In  some  towns  where  there  are 
factories  employing  women  at  sewing, 
this  work  is  given  out  to  private  homes 
where  some  one  is  able  and  equipped  to 
do  it,  but  such  opportunities  are,  of 
course,  limited.  The  advertisements  of 
work  at  home  jobs  need  to  be  looked  upon 
with  rather  more  than  suspicion.  The 
greater  part,  if  not  practically  all,  of 
them  ’have  for  their  purpose  the  sale  of 
something  ostensibly  to  be  used  in  the 
work,  but  the  sale  of  which  constitutes 
the  whole  purpose  of  those  advertising. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  home  laun¬ 
dering,  even  in  small  villages.  Where 
one  has  strength  for  this  work,  especially 
if  equipped  with  some  sort  of  power 
washing  machine,  there  is  usually  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it,  though  it  is  not,  of  course, 
pick-up  work  that  can  or  need  not  be 
done  as  one  wishes.  Electrical  washers 
and  ironers  are  now  so  practical  for  home 
use  that  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should, 
where  electricity  is  available,  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  at  a  profit  the  one  kind 
of  needed  domestic  work  most  difficult  to 
hire  done.  M.  B.  D. 


Grange  Silos 


*  Wood  Stave 
Concrete  Stave 


Silos  worthy  of  the 
name  they  bear 

You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  get  our 
price  before  buying 
any  silo. 

A  card  to  our  office 
and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  both. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


DREW 


LINE 


Better  Barn  and  Poultry 
Equipment  for  LESS  MONEY 

Here  is  the  big,  money-saving  message  you  will  be  glad  to 
get.  The  old,  reliable  DREW  LINE  now  offers  you  the 
famous,  up-to-date  DREW  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 
at  NEW  LOW  PRICES. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  envy  the  man  who  is  getting  his  chores 
done  easier,  quicker,  and  making  more  money  with  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Go  to  the  Drew  Dealer  in  your  locality  and  see  for  yourself 
how  DREW’S  new  LOWER  prices  have  put  good,  practical  Bam 
and  Poultry  Equipment  within  the  reach  of  all. 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

See  and  Compare  Drew  Quality  and  d-h 
Drew  Low  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

No  matter  what  kind  of  Bam  Equipment  you  want,  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Hog  Waterers,  or  Bam  Ventilators; 
Poultry  Mash  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Canopy  Brooders,  the  Drew 
Line  Dealer  will  show  you  the  latest,  improved  styles  and  quote  you 
surprisingly  low  prices  that  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Why  wait?  Every  day  you  put  off  having  modem  equipment  you  are 
wasting  time,  labor,  and  money.  After  you  see  and  compare  Drew  Line 
Equipment,  you  will  be  convinced  that  to  pay  higher  prices  is  extrava¬ 
gance.  Why  pay  more? 

Your  Dealer  Sells  DREW  or  He 
Can  Get  It  For  You 

Drew  Line  Barn  or  Poultry  Equipment  is  handled  by  some  good 
dealer  in  your  locality.  If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  us. 

We  will  tell  you,  and  gladly  send  you  FREE  and  postpaid 
complete  Catalog  of  DREW  Bam  and  Poultry  Equipment. 


Mil 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  511 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ever  Since 
1898- Better 
Equipment 
for  Less 
Money 


Buy  Now  -  aYear  to  Pay 
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1WDIanh£A0 

CHICKS  I 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  gf 
Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced!  ^ 

Send  for  Booklet  /j. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  jp 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Truslow  Thorobred 

BABY  ©  CHICKS 


free- 

A  postat  will 
bring  you  this 
handsome  tree 

BOOK 


45  YEARS  breedtng  thorobreda. 
Beautiful  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producers. 

Write  to-day  staling  breed 
and  number  wanted  and  we 
will  send  you  our  beautiful 
^ustrat  ed  book 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  12,  Cheslertown,  Md. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  le-cbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Letrhorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
con  as  .Minorcas  I4c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Pai-ent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
$15.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns, 
$12.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgtle,  O. 


KICKS  G3SIS0&M 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UP  TO  3 1 4  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  cliix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  w»ut, 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  gives  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  January  and  February 
on  heavy  breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM  -  RIDGELY,  MD. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Ta'icred-Barron  English  o.  L. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  ma tings.  No 
i  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  ha;  dy  and  vig- 
|  orous.  Thorobred  clucks  from  these  matings 
'  shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  k  eb.  loth  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $1G0  per  1000. 
Circular.  10 *  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free.  / 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  tilings.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  Quick- growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years'  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher's  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

at  e  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  SIO.OO,  *15.00  and  *25.00 
each  that  will  improve  yonr  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Owner 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  yon, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

ANNA  M.  JONES 


Pedigreed  Cockerels,  SS  &  $8 
Eggs,  $10  per  100 

CRARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


We  Purchased  From  Bollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  ttie  pens  that  won  St.orrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $«,  $7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  I  oultry 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


HIGH 
GRADE 

cular  and  prices. 


/-ii  Ti/-nrO  Priced  right.  Nine  varieties. 
LllIvIviJ  i  Oc  and  up.  Write  forcir- 

CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall  Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin,  Maryland 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


S.C.WHITELEGHORNS1 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Week  ending  Jan.  9,  1927  (10th  week) : 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Brooklake  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

It.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada. 

Ascutney  Farms,  Yt . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm, 

II.  W.  Horstmaun,  N. 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J . 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich. 

Circle  S.  IMtry  Ranch,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


N. 

J.. 


J.. 


Tom  Barron 
STRAIN 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels.  $5  to  $8  each.  Hjiteh- 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  producing  hens,  $8  per  100.  $70  per 
1000.  JULIUS  C.  MEYER,  Blossom  Farm,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


J.. 

J.. 


N.  J.. 


N.  J. 


J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

X’ompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N. 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N. 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Ta . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J . •••• 

l’uritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.. 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  AVash 
Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  AVash. 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Certified  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm, 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J... 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N. 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J.. 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm, 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J - 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  AVash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Scherrer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . •••• 

AA’hite  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J... 

Upper  Saddle  River  Pltry  Farm,  N. 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J. 

Broad  A'iew  Farm, 

Feinderf  Farm,  N. 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J.. 

AA’ene  Farms,  N.  J . . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J. , 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N. 

Rocky  wood  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

AVhite  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J. 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich... 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc., 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J.... .. 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J 
George  Tierney,  N.  J... 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J - 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J - 

Louis  Mitschele,  Jr.,  N. 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  X . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . • . 

Wm.  Butterwortlr,  N.  J . . 

Battle  Springs  Puritas  Farm,  M 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. .. 

R  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Can: 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada - 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Mottled  Houdans 
Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Totals  .  37GG  3073: 


N.  J.. 
J . 


N.  J. 


J.. 

J.. 


9 

95 

..  34 

401 

. .  57 

331 

.  .  43 

245 

..  37 

247 

..  58 

558 

..  32 

291 

..  54 

471 

..  53 

351 

. .  42 

127 

..  53 

273 

..  25 

282 

..  43 

310 

. .  43 

307 

..  38 

116 

. .  29 

141 

oo 

217 

.  .  17 

*>*>♦> 

495 

.  .  11 

278 

. .  43 

334 

354 

..  48 

379 

. .  34 

299 

. .  49 

363 

.  .  27 

297 

.  .  27 

245 

. .  28 

285 

. .  41 

352 

.  .  13 

195 

6 

123 

.  .  62 

507 

.  .  42 

392 

. .  52 

431 

.  .  50 

294 

.  .  44 

178 

. .  51 

453 

.  .  20 

174 

.  .  49 

281 

..  42 

341 

.  .  .  43 

390 

.  .  .  12 

234 

. . .  28 

197 

.  .  .  49 

35t> 

.  .  .  10 

156 

.  .  .  38 

194 

.  .  .  34 

420 

.  .  .  36 

270 

.  .  .  56 

484 

.  .  .  29 

175 

3  88 

.  .  .  16 

241 

. . .  38 

390 

.  . .  24 

158 

.  ..  52 

406 

.  .  .  34 

290 

.  .  .  34 

324 

.  .  .  43 

303 

...  39 

402 

J.  26 

242 

.  .  .  40 

320 

.  .  .  26 

110 

.  .  .  45 

305 

..  .  52 

405 

.  .  .  69 

553 

.  .  .  50 

296 

...  31 

330 

...  28 

342 

. ..  25 

395 

. .  .  29 

381 

.  ..  41 

299 

. . .  23 

264 

.  . .  66 

438 

...  33 

317 

...  40 

332 

...  46 

346 

...  16 

81 

...  20 

142 

...  44 

344 

...  38 

437 

...  44 

301 

22 

296 

...  12 

232 

...  44 

414 

...  21 

230 

...  25 

2S4 

. . .  55 

378 

. . . .  52 

371 

.  .  .  30 

273 

i...  34 

285 

.  . . .  49 

268 

. . . .  35 

235 

. . . .  29 

177 

t .  .  .  03 

480 

. . . .  62 

572 

. . . .  53 

301 

. .  .  .  18 

167 

. . . .  59 

445 

. . . .  54 

392 

. . . .  31 

129 

. .  3766  30785 

n„L„  pL;.U  From  the  best  strains  of  trapnested  S.JC. 
DaOy  UMICKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  983  certified  hens; 
all  male*  certified  and  pedigreed.  Circular. 

Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm  -  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns n^se^for^fnl Sticks‘ 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Bull  way,  N.  J. 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
free. 

Box  It,  Pittatown.  N.  J. 


Black  Leghorn  that  lay.  Circular  free. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS  I;  °c.  w/’leghokns 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  I.B.C.A) 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  F.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns— c"ggs 8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders* 
Circular.  KAIU.EY  POBTEIl  lloiW  801)68,  ti.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

AVhite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 

for  circular.  Prsl.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  In  R,  Oavitville,  Rhode  Island 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 


Watch  our  pens 
atStorrs,  Farm¬ 
ing  dale  and 
Maryland  Con¬ 
tests. 

Write  for  Circular 
No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


Birchwood  Leghorn  Chicks 


Blood  Lines 

BARRON  -WYCKOFF  -  HOLLYWOOD 

All  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
from  our  own  breeding  pens  of  large, 
heavy  producing  hens;  two  and  three 
years  old,  mated  tomales  si  red  by  Holly¬ 
wood  cockerels  from  261-300  egg  mat¬ 
ings  for  three  generations. 

We  deliver :  Vitality ,  High  Production, 
Size  and  Type  Chicks — 

1000  @  23c  -  500  @  24c  -  100  @  25c 

Hatching  Eggs,  guaranteed  90  per 
cent  fertile — 

$10  per  100 

choice  Breeding  Cockerels  sa°ie 

Birchwood  Farm  Co., Inc.,  CentralVillage.Conn. 


BUY  CHICKS 

'J/vaAPouimm 

n rr  /I  I  ICC  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DtLitUjI!.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAIT  get  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  hns 
I  VIJ  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rjirr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
iKEiEi  in  twelve  months  period  made  $1,445  on  357 
l’ULLET -i,  over  his  feed  bill  and  many  other  facts  about 
our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Worms;  Leg  Weakness 

We  have  been  losing  some  of  our  last 
April  chickens.  Upon  dissecting  one  o! 
them.  Avhite  thread-like  worms  Avere  fount 
in  the  intestines.  We  were  advised  tt 
give  tobacco  stems  chopped  up,  mixer 
with  growing  mash,  this  to  be  followed  up 
with  Epsom  salts.  We  gave  them  three 
of  these  treatments,  but  still  have  more 
that  do  not  act  right.  Also  some  have 
leg  weakness.  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
to  do  for  them  ?  s*  E* 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  stems  containing  not  less  than 
1%  per  cent  of  nicotine  are  effective  in 
ridding  flocks  of  intestinal  worms,  hut 
all  tobacco  used  for  this  purpose  is  not 
of  sufficient  nicotine  strength  to  be  of 
value.  Unless  the  intestinal  Avorms  are 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  they 
may  not  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
thrift  of  your  pullets.  Without  knowing 
what  is  at  fault,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe  successful  treatment  and  the  fact 
that  the  birds  do  not  act  right  gives  no 
clue  to  the  trouble.  There  is  a  form  of 
leg  weakness  or  paralysis  which  attacks 
growing  pullets  and  cockerels  for  which 
no  cause  or  remedy  is  known.  Appar¬ 
ently  healthy  birds  suddenly  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  and  recover  spontaneously 
or  die  after  a  feiv  days.  Losses  from 
this  mysterious  affection  are  often  heavy, 
though,  in  other  cases,  hut  few  birds  may 
be  attacked.  M*  B*  D* 


SPRING  LAKE  FARM 

Established  1888 

Home  of  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclu.ivelj 

BABY  CHICKS 

First  hatch  due  February  28 
*20.00  per  100;  *90  per  500;  *170  per  1000 
A  deposit  of  10#  requested  on  all  orders. 

Let  our  years  of  experience  be  your  guide. 

P.  S.  PULIS,  Prop.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS 

from  750 — two,  three  and  four  year  old  selected  large 
healthy  Hens,  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  all 
breeders  mated  with  high  pedigree  Cockerels.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $10.00  per  100.  $90.00  per  1,000.  No  lights  used. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT  WEST  WILLINGTON,  CONN. 

ABY  CHICK 

HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 
Will  Develop  Into  Active  Layers 

Less  than  500  each  25c 
500  or  over  “  24c 

1000  or  over  “  23c 

AND  QUALITY  PULLETS 

Also  Moderately  Priced.  Send  for  FREE  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS, TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

S3  *  deposit  on  all  orders— balance  10  days  before  deliver 


Miss  Young  (telephoning)  :  “Doctor, 
I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  the  eye  medi¬ 
cine  you  gave  me.  Do  I  drop  it  in  my 
eye  before  or  after  meals?” — Credit  Lost. 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  non  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OVJUVJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D..  *3— *10,  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Sn  Ilf  I  rfiUflDII  PUIPIf  C  from  breeders  direct 
■  V.  f».  Ltununn  Ullll/IVO  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
AVrite  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Itldgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Ilox  II 

n  L  PItir*lrc  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
DaUjr  V.UILKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  AVhite  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Furm  Seafbrd,  Dclwure 

Member  of  1,  B.  C.  A. 


Hh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I6T 


The  Brands  With 
1.50%  Nicotine 


Keep 
^poultry 
-free  from 
roundworms 

with 

[CBPBRANDl 


AZ&Mi 


PULVERIZED 
TOBACCO^ 
POWDER 


You  need  not  let  the  worms  kill  off  your  young 
fowls  this  year.  C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder  and  T  &  E  Uniform  Brand 
are  two  splendid  worm  eradicators,  fed  to  the 
flocks  in  the  mash  or  feed.  They  will  chase 
round  worms  and  keep  the  birds  clean  and 
healthy.  They  are  100%  ground  tobacco  leaf, 
with  1.50%  nicotine  guaranteed,  as  indicated  by 
State  Experimental  Stations  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Round  Worms. 

Prices  on  C.  B.  P.  Brand  and  T  &  E  Uniform  Brand 
10-lb.  bag,  $1.00  25-lb.  bag,  $2.00 

(Delivered  in  first  three  zones) 

100-lb.  bag,  $4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Lancaster,  Penna. 

CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  Has 
larger  radiat¬ 
ing  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Are  made  In 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
SO  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomical--moro  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Writs  for  circulars  and  sret  details  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
7801EHsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


140  Egg— $13.90  6250 
180  Egg— $16.35  Egg 
250  Egg— $22.75  Site 
340  Egg — $30.75  tm 

Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 
Writ©  for  Catalog 
24"  Canopy, Wickles*  $10.25 
44"  Canopy,  Wickless  $14.75 
54”  Canopy,  Wickless  $18.15 
Wisconsin  incubator  Co.  Box 


Built  of  California  1 
Redwood.  Hot-Wat¬ 
er— copper  tanks.  , 
Double  walls  —  dead 
air  space.  Double 
glass  t^oors.  Shipped  j 
complete  with  all  fix- 
set  up  ready  for  use. 


130  Racine.  Wis. 


— 

\ 
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> 
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> 
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SAVES  LOSSES 

Ross  Brooder  House 

No  corners  for  crowding— ample 
area  for  4  1-2  ft.  brooder — 
heavy,  ribbed  glass  lights. 
Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  1-2  ft. 
Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

Special  concession  on  orders 
now.  Write  totlsxy. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
309  Warder  St..  Springfield,  Ohio 


Makers  JtOSSMfJlAL  Silos,  Cutters,  Garages,  etc. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
9,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

Now  that  the  new  year  is  well  under 
way  and  new  resolutions  have  been  made, 
we  wonder  how  many  poultrymen  are 
planning  on  at  least  one  early  hatch. 

Much  has  been  written  about  getting 
Winter  eggs  and  feeding  for  Winter  eggs 
and  so  on.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  Win¬ 
ter  at  the  present  time.  The  sun  rises 
after  7  A.  M.,  the  thermometer  does  its 
best  toi  keep  between  zero  and  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  Water  pails  freeze  and  the 
birds  huddle  in  the  sun.  And  yet  as  we 
look  over  the  producers’  price  current, 
that  has  just  come  in,  we  find  the  top 
quotation  for  both  white  eggs  and  brown 
eggs  is  50  cents  per  dozen.  Looking  back 
over  the  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  we 
find  the  “top”  price  was  reached  in  No¬ 
vember,  with  October  a  close  second.  As 
the  price  of  eggs  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  nearby  fresh  eggs  during 
the  Fall  months.  We  have  a  check  on 
this  information  as  it  is  the  usual  thing 
for  a  number  of  poultrymen  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  to  call  during  the  Fall  months  and 
endeavor  to  purchase  eggs  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  regular  trade,  while  their 
production  is  on  the  decline. 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  profitable 
steps  a  poultryman  can  take  is  to  hatch 
about  one-third  of  his  flock  in  February. 
If  they  are  Leghorns  they  will  begin  lay¬ 
ing  in  July  or  August  and  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November  will  be  laying 
a  goodly  number  of  marketable  eggs  that 
will  sell  at  peak  prices.  Following  a  rest 
period  in  December  or  January  they  will 
be  in  condition  to  produce  hatchable  eggs 
for  use  on  the  home  farm  or  for  sale  to 
hatcheries  or  in  the  production  of  me¬ 
dium  grade  chicks  for  sale  from  the  farm. 

The  early-hatched  chick  will  be  fairly 
well  matured  before  “dog  days”  begin  in 
July.  It  is  the  later  hatches  that  suffer 
many  of  the  troubles  connected  with 
rearing. 

Furthermore  the  early  chick  produces 
the  early  broiler  which  is  worth  twice  as 
much  per  pound  as  the  late  hatched  bird. 
We  recommend  that  the  remainder  of 
the  flock  be  hatched  in  March  or  April. 
We  can  see  no  advantage  for  the  May 
hatched  chick  and  no  excuse  at  all  for 
hatching  in  June,  when  raising  poultry 
on  a  commercial  farm  basis. — D.  H.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Supervisor,  Egg-laying  Contest. 

***** 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  It.  Dew- 
snap,  Leghorns,  48;  Hillerest  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  44 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  Leghorns,  36 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Leghorns,  35 ;  Fristegarth 
Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  35 ;  Marion  Snow  Sib¬ 
ley,  R.  I.  Reds,  34. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 
White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap. 
403 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  382 ;  Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  368 ;  Kilbourn  Farm,  359 ; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  357 ;  Meadow  Lawn 
Poultry  Fai'm,  343 ;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside 
Farm,  337 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm, 
329. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  349  ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  297  ; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  289 ;  Friste¬ 
garth  Poultry  Farm,  288. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  215;  V.  H.  Kirkup,  181. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Harold  F. 
Barber,  217. 

***** 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Jan.  3 

44 

16 

Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  4 

43 

24 

Partly  cloudy 

Jan.  5 

43 

32 

Rain 

Jan.  6 

34 

28 

Clear 

Jan.  7 

32 

24 

Clear 

Jan.  8 

40 

12 

Clear 

Jan.  9 

35 

9 

Clear 

The 

following 

top 

wholesale  prices 

govern 

the  sale 

of  egg 

s  at  the  contest 

plant,  Jan.  10:  White.  50c;  brown,  50c; 
medium,  45c ;  pullets,  41c. 


■$12.95 

50u  Canopy 
Rapacity  800 


36*  Canopy 
Capacity  300 


E.  O  a  TIPTON,  IND. 
INTER-STATE  SALES  CO. 


NO-COLD  BROODER 


W  ickless  burner,  starts  on  oil, 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flame. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  Carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  iorget  about  it. 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours. 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

340  ASH  ST..  TIPTON.  INDIANA, 


YOUR  Hl'\C  Need  neat  scraps  in 
lvUA  HCllj  order  to  grow  and  lay 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected'  and 
properly  prepared  so  as  to 
increase  egg  p  r  o  d  u  c  t  i  o  n  . 
Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
money  —  you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wales.  Pa. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  yonr  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  anti  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bug,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Feeding  Cod  Liver  Oil; 
Cutting  Spurs 

How  should  I  mix  cod  liver  oil  in  a 
dry  mash  and  how  much  per  100  lbs.?  Is 
there  any  way  to  treat  a  rooster’s  spurs 
to  reduce  the  size  or  stop  them  from 
growing?  D.  K.  F. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

1.  Warm  the  oil  and  sprinkle  it  over 
the  mash  before  mixing  this,  or  mix  a 
little  oil  by  hand  with  some  mash  and 
distribute  this  through  the  rest  of  the 
batch  as  you  would  any  other  ingredient. 
One  to  two  pints  of  oil  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  mash  is  considered  sufficient,  the  smal¬ 
ler  quanity  for  laying  hens  that  do  not 
need  a  large  quantity,  more  for  young 
chicks  being  raised  without  free  access  to 
outdoor  sunlight  and  green  stuff.  2.  Cut 
the  spurs  off  when  they  get  too  large. 

M.  B.  D. 


Teacher  (reading)  :  “Water,  water 
everywhere  and  not  a  drop  to  drink.” 
Why  was  that  Bobby?  Bobby:  “Because 
there  were  no  individual  drinking  cups.” 
— New  Haven  Register. 


and  get  More  Eggs  and 
Better  Chicks 


January  is  a  good  time  to  start  feeding  your 
hens  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  For  if  you  resolve 
to  do  it  this  month  you  may  be  sure  that  you 
have  a  profitable  New  Year  ahead. 


Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  the  excellent  produc¬ 
ing  ration  that  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal!  This 
substance  helps  the  rich  oatmeal,  minerals  and 
other  egg-making  ingredients  of  the  mash  to 
do  faster  and  more  thorough  work.  Despite 
short  daylight,  and  chill  weather,  or  the  absence 
of  green- stuffs,  the  hens  lay  more  regularly. 

You  get  more  eggs — and  better  eggs — eggs 
that  are  large,  more  uniform  in  size,  and  strong- 
shelled.  Ful-O-Pep  eggs  are  very  desirable 
for  their  high  food  value  and  good  flavor. 

And  eggs  produced  with  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
hatch  into  strong,  lively  chicks.  The  Cod  Liver 
Meal  adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  eggs,  and 
the  baby  chicks  are  sturdy,  husky  little  birds 
that  can  be  developed  into  profitable  market 
poultry,  or  layers. 


Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  easy  to  buy  and  easy 
to  use.  Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  has  it — also, 
Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains.  Start  now. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  209  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  new  1927  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book. 


Name 


Address. 


Town. 


State. 


The  Quaker  Qals  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DeachAlive  ? 

It’s  up  to  you,  Mr.  Poultryman 


Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical. 

125  years  experience  in  preparing  feeds 
and  the  Blatcnford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
quality  and  maximum  efficiency.  Recommended  and  used 
by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Means 
better  results  and 
more  profit  to  you.  Try 
a  bag  and  see  the 
chicks  and  money  you 
save. 


B la  /c A  ford’s 

Chick  Mash 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon,  AIsp  If  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
LOWEST  COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  old  reliable 

RlafcA ford's 

Egg  Mash 

Blatchf ord  Calf MealCo.,  Dtp!.  4851  Waukegan ,  Ill. 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  4851  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Send  me  free  sample  erf: 

Chick  Mash  O  Egg  Mash  I  I 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 

Address. _ _ _ _ _ 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  raying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popularity  in  over  25  Laying  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers’ 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  113  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averages  above  200  eggs.  '  . 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laying 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER,  our  supply  is  limited.  We 
are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks'  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WINTER  LAYERS.  That  s  what 
our  over  38  years  of  Careful  Selection,  Trapnestingr  and  Pedigreeing:  for  EGGS  has  done. 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


farms' 


AN  INVESTMENT 

in  our  New  York  State  officially  certified  and  quality 
CHICKS  pays  the  biggest  dividends.  Our  range  in 
prices  comes  within  reach  of  everyone’s  purse. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  circular, 
feeding  methods  and  price  list 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  bHUULU  HNUW  ABUU1  HUI1V1LLL  cniuva 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CIIICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVIIXE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


ThORO-BRED 


”  BABY 
CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock..  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  \\  yandottes, 
W  and  up.  100%  ,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe  . 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
bv  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed 
Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIO  CATALOG 

Tt  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 

OU1'  higWOLFCUATClItINed*  BKE  EM  INC 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept 
-  r'rnmiTim  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
OHIO  ACCKLiUl  1  tiU  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dent  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 

illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  hivh  quality  chicks. 
loUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON.  OHIO 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young  breeders,  male  and  female  $10.00  each, 
early  hatched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  East,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 

AnLEXISYLr.k,CLAfRK^°K!'i>  "f  Bordcntown,  X.  J. 

BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppaugo.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

n  T  i  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

Bronze  lurkeys  Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID, Star  Route,  Freehold.  H.  J. 

ini  .,  pi  .  Either  Sex,  >5.00  each. 

White  bhinese  beese  Ulljt  J.  Simmenroth  Frenchtowii,  N.  J. 

W  iii vi  |l  n ATT C  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  Vi  I  All  UU  I  IE  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Obit 

WHITE  WYINDOTTES  Chicks.  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

Write  for  catalogue.  BY  HON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  liel. 


CHICKS 


NOB  HILL  LEGHORN 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
From  Nred-lo-Loy  Breeders  are  the  most  efficient  producers  of 
large  white  eggs.  N  Y.  S.  certified  and  tested  stock. 
Chick,  $22  per  100  up.  GERALD  It.  TIIEW,Artharsburg,N.  Y. 


Hens  with  Colds 

We  have  one  hen  we  were  obliged  to 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  be¬ 
cause  she  is  continually  sneezing,  in  fact 
it  sounds  more  like  a  loud  squeak.  We 
have  observed  her  for  about  a  week. 
Some  days  she  will  not  make  a  sound 
and  at  other  times  will  sneeze  several 
hours  at  a  time.  When  she  does  this  she 
breathes  so  loudly  that  she  can  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  or  more.  It  some¬ 
times  seems  as  though  there  were  some 
obstruction,  but  her  nostrils  seem  to  be 
clear,  and  as  she  is  not  troubled  all  of  the 
time  this  may  not  be  the  ease.  She  will 
not  eat  much  and  is  quite  light  in  weight, 
but  otherwise  seems  healthy.  A  number 
of  our  flock  have  what  seems  to  be  a 
nervous  habit  of  giving  the  head  a  quick 
shake  as  though  there  were  something  on 
the  head  they  were  trying  to  shake  off. 
Their  combs  are  in  good  shape,  they  look 
healthy  and  seem  to  be  laying.  W.  M.  u. 

New  York. 

Your  flock  is  suffering  from  beginning 
colds,  with  some  cases  more  severe  than 
others  and  the  hen  you  describe  probably 
having  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  air 
passages  caused  by  an  accumulation  of 
mucous.  Their  quarters  should  be  made 
and  kept  dry  and  drafts  upon  the  perches 
avoided.  Ventilation  of  the  building  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  within 
from  becoming  unduly  moist.  A  cold,  dry 
air  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  warm 
moist  one.  Remove  the  most  severe  cases 
to  a  warm,  dry  place  and  keep  them  there 
until  recovery.  Endeavor  to  make  the 
quarters  of  the  rest  as  dry  and  warm  as 
possible,  but  not  by  closing  windows  and 
permitting  the  air  to  become  saturated 
with  moisture  from  the  bodies  of  the 
fowls.  Sufficient  ventilation  without  di¬ 
rect  drafts  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  and 
this  is  not  always  easy  in  a  poorly  built 
poultry  house.  If  all  sides  are  airtight 
except  the  front,  however,  open  window 
ventilation  on  that  side  is  usually  practi¬ 
cable.  There  is  a  type  of  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  now  prevalent  that  causes  serious 
losses,  the  symptoms  being  like  those  you 
describe  but  the  infection  being  more  se¬ 
vere.  Prevention  through  proper  housing 
and  good  care  is  more  worth  while  than 
attempts  to  cure  fowls  already  sick,  but, 
when  sickness  occurs,  the  best  sanitary 
and  hygienic  conditions  should  be  sought 
with  a  view  to  limiting  the  spread  of 
the  disease  and  promoting  the  recovery 
of  those  fowls  strong  enough  to  throw  off 
the  infection.  M.  B.  D. 

Death  of  Pullets 

We  have  a  large  coop,  two  separate 
compartments,  the  old  hens  on  one  side, 
the  pullets  on  the  other.  The  last  two 
weeks  we  have  been  losing  pullets  ;  seem 
all  right  when  closing  up  for  the  night,  in 
the  morning  each  day,  one  or  two  dead. 
We  feed  according  to  formulas ;  ^  but  I 
wonder  if  ventilation  is  right?  We  have 
muslin  curtains  that  we  put  up  and 
down ;  on  cold  days  we  do  not  lift  them 
till  noon,  moderate  days  we  lift  them 
from  the  top  half,  the  other  half  also 
being  muslin,  but  we  leave  them  half 
way  up.  Our  coop  door  is  all  small  wire. 
Do  you  think  we  ought  to  put  muslin 
over  that?  R-  K- 

Muslin  covered  frames  are  excellent  as 
temporary  covers  for  window  or  other 
openings  when  it  is  extremely _  cold,  or 
storms  would  beat  into  the  building  with¬ 
out  them,  but  they  cannot  be  left  per¬ 
manently  in  place  with  the  expectation 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  ventilation 
through  them  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
building  dry.  They  should  be  used  when 
needed  and  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  is  to 
have  them  upon  the  outside  of  the  open¬ 
ings,  arranged  to  be  drawn  up  by  cords 
from  the  interior  when  needed  and  dropped 
when  they  are  not.  The  temptation  is  to 
use  them  too  constantly,  with  the  idea 
of  keeping  the  interior  warm,  but  a 
warm,  moist  air  is  more  detrimental  to 
the  flock  than  a  cold,  dry  one  and  cur¬ 
tains  should  be  used  with  judgment. 
There  is  nothing  in  your  letter  to  reveal 
the  cause  of  the  deaths  that  you  report. 

M.  B.  D. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Purebred  stock  of  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 


Buff  Rock  Cockerels-Bu’fis7 won*1®  ow "pe. 

Madison  Square  Garden  in  1927.  H.  N.  Conner,  Stockton,  R.  J. 


BARRON'S  IHvonilnllot  °  ....  „  T 

WHITE  njdnUUuBd,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 

ltecords  262  to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS  APALACHIN,  N.  T. 


The  Rooster’s  Crow 

I  was  just  saying  to  my  wife,  “I  don’t 
fancy  our  roosters ;  I  don’t  like  their 
crow.”  I  opened  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  qnd  be¬ 
hold  on  the  first  page,  this  important, 
yet  almost  ignored  subject  is  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  First,  I  wish  to  state  that  what 
I  write  applies  to  the  Leghorn  type  ex¬ 
clusively.  I  have  had  little  experience 
with  other  breeds.  I  have  bred  some  won¬ 
derful  layers.  Much  is  due  to  the  rooster, 
and  I  select  my  roosters  by  sight  and 
sound.  No,  it  isn’t  how  often  they  crow 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  bird, 
but  it’s  what  they  say,  and  how  they 
say  it.  I  want  a  rooster  with  a  short 
snappy  crow.  He  must  use  thirty-second 
notes,  not  whole  notes.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  his  movement  corresponds  to 
his  crow.  A  short  snappy  crow  indicates 
an  active  bird.  I  have  four  sturdy  roosters 
in  my  coop,  and  four  more  at  the  express 
office  to  replace  them  because  mine  are 
off  on  the  crow,  and  consequently  off  on 
movement,  too  slow,  and  their  daughters 
are  apt  to  partake  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  father.  A  short,  rather  harsh, 
snappy  crow  indicates  quick  action,,  a 
hustler  and  a  rustler,  and  hence  an  active 
egg  type  bird.  J.  H.  T. 

Wisconsin, 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

BEST  BLOOD.  Special  inducements 

Ql/,r  „  0 .  for  EarlT  Orders. 

»  /2L  UP-  CULLED  FLOCK8. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc°TT'  Harrington,  Del. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

\0b%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  I! kTV1  h/’// ‘iH’ 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Laurel,  Del 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  l^h^r^y 

Tancred- Wyckotf  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,ou0  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — March  20c, 
April  15c,  May  12^c,  Juno  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16c:Special  Mating's, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12o. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  IILSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


KlinesBRocKD  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir¬ 
cular  and  lowpricebeforeyou buy.  Member I.B.  C.A 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pal 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed,  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Dei. 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hutching.  The  demand  for  my  clucks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Boonion,  N.  J. 

VALLEY  BROOK  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Production  Bred  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

TALLEY  ltUOOK  FARM,  I’eapack,  Gladstone,  It.  b.  1).,  N.  J. 

barred;plymouth  rocks 

quantity, chicks  and  egprs. 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYU0N  l’El'PKK,  Georgetown,  Del. 

S.  C.  W.  rWI-orolc  $3.50,55  and  $10  ea-  My  stock 
LEGHORN  UULRvICIN  winatleading’showsaud con¬ 
tests.  bat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  Conner  Stockton,  N.  J. 


March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 
Shelley's  Brown  Legrhorns  12  57  50  HO 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  14  67.50  130 

Odds  and  Ends  10  47.50  90 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


15  years  a  breeder  of  LEGHORNS Pt"ek- 


BARRON  STR All 


Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Selected  Cockerels  front  Certified  Stock,  $5  each 

Chick  eggs  for  hatching,  also  custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Free  circular.  Member  N. Y.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  Cliampionheavybreed  contest  pen 

Barred  Rocks  ^  C,,cula’-- 


1.  YAN  WINKLE 


Camden,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-S.C.  ANCONAS 
E.  S.  Wilson  Churubusco,  N.  Y. 


Di 


LA  N  Si0^ Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  fretting;  winter  eggs. 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Far#  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.50,  Indianapolis. Ind. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


should  send  for 

these  FREE 

Samples 

in  -p 

>ej  ' 
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We  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Pickings  from  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show 

Part  I 

Boston  held  the  first  poultry  show  ever 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  ever  since 
has  been  known  as  the  cradle  of  the 
fancy.  For  many  years  the  Boston  show 
has  been  widely  advertised  as  “The  Fan¬ 
ciers’  Show  of  America.”  Times  change, 
and  the  Boston  poultry  show  needs  a  new 
slogan.  It  is  always  easy  to  see  faults, 
not  so  easy  to  tell  how  to  correct  them. 

I  went  in  early  the  second  morning  of 
the  show  because  I  wanted  time  to  look 
over  the  birds  before  too  many  people 
came  to  talk  with.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  entering  hall  was  a  display  of  silver 
foxes,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  I 
believe  more  people  from  the  city  came  to 
see  those  foxes  than  came  to  see  the  birds. 

Then  followed  long  displays  of  incuba¬ 
tors,  brooders  and  feeds  of  all  kinds.  This 
commercial  end  of  the  show  draws  much 
more  attention  from  the  bulk  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  than  the  poultry.  I  walked  directly 
down  to  the  main  exhibition  hall  because 
I  knew  that  that  was  where  the  practical 
breeds  would  be  found.  The  judging  was 
not  finished,  and  outside  of  the  few  judges 
at  work  the  room  was  almost  empty  as 
far  as  people  were  concerned.  Down  at 
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End  of  9th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
Our  LEGHORN  Pen  is  3d  Leghorn  Pen 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S-  C-  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Bred  for  Vigor  and  Production 


Odorless 

Free  from  Animal  Matter 

TRY  this  double-duty  grit.  Save  half 
your  outlay  for  minerals  and  get 
better  results.  Lime  Crest  Grit  is  hard 
enough  to  grind  the  feed,  yet  soluble 
enough  to  nourish  the  fowl.  Lime  Crest 
Lime  Flour  used  in  a  proportion  in  mash 
will  further  strengthen  the  fowl  and  its  egg 
shells.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze  90  to 
95%  Carbonate  of  Lime  (calcium),  and  3% 
magnesia.  They  supply  mineral  for  making 
shells  for  eggs  and  building  bone  for  chicks. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  well-known  poultry  authority, 
says  such  grit  will  stimulate  egg  production. 
Our  customers  agree  with  him;  and  so  will 
you  after  using  a  trial  sack.  Send  75c  today 
for  100-lb.  bag,  price  F.  O.  B.  Plant. 

A  size  for  every  fowl: 

No.  1— for  mature  birds  No.  3 — for  chicks 

No.  2  —for  growing  stock  No.  4— for  the  mash 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  today.  We’ll 
send  FREE  Sample  and  Folder  with  practical 
feeding  rations. 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
10  Church  Street  Newton,  New  Jersey 


roapo" 

C°4day 


Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
10  Church  Street,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  postpaid,  FREE 
Samples  of  your  Lime  Crest  Grit  and  Ration 
Folder. 


Name. 


Post  Office 
R.F.D.  ... 


..State. 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  hasahigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and  | 
has  production  bred  inti 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Ever>  1 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings 
headed  by  pedigreed  males. 

Erlay  chicks  have  superior  breeding 
ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  Duncan  St..  Columbus,  Otiii 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISHWHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  Sid;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kfeinfeltersviile.  Pa. 


Buy  C^Lickki 


BARRON  S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to  311.  Chicks  15  to iJOc  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  Wh.Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today,  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

BIG,  STRONG  D  *  DV  mirHC  Brown, 
HEALTHY  HAD  I  LHILHj  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  for  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list, 

Portland  Hatchery,  505  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 

WAIMTCH  500  White  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

VV  /\1N  i  L.U  1000  each  month  beginning  March  15. 
SCIIEUMKKHOItN  POULTRY  FARM,  Schudack  Landiug,  N,  Y, 


the  lower  end  I  saw  a  man  whom  I 
knew,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  greeted  me 
he  asked,  “Did  you  take  in  the  banquet 
last  night?”  This  banquet  is  a  yearly 
affair  for  all  judges  and  exhibitors  at 
the  show,  and  is  held  the  evening  of  the 
first  day.  I  did  not  attend  and  told  him 
so.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it  was  as  cheerful 
as  a  funeral  in  a  morgue.”  Asked  as  to 
the  cause  for  all  this  wild  hilarity  be  said 
that  the  members  present  all  thought  that 
all  of  the  old-time  fanciers  were  rapidly 
dying  off  or  dropping  out  of  the  game, 
and  there  were  no  others  taking  it  up. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  looking 
over  the  birds  it  was  easy  to  see  why 
there  was  so  much  pessimism.  There 
were  some  fine  classes,  but  I  never  saw 
so  many  poorly  conditioned  birds,  from 
a  show  standpoint,  as  were  there  this 
year.  But  why  be  downhearted,  why  not 
face  the  facts  and  make  the  most  of  the 
present  ? 

Later  on  in  the  day  when  the  people 
got  there  who  were  coming,  I  looked  care¬ 
fully  over  the  attendance,  and  thought  of 
the  people  who  used  to  be  here  20  years 
ago,  and  there  was  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  between  the  crowds  then  and  the 
lesser  number  of  today.  In  the  old  days 
hundreds  of  people  walked  through  the 
halls  wondering  what  kind  of  birds  each 
different  breed  was,  and  knowing  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  poultry.  They  came 
just  out  of  curiosity.  Today  that  class 
of  people  are  at  the  movies  or  a  dance. 
They  helped  out  at  the  gate,  and  that 
was  all.  Small  groups  of  pure  fanciers 
would  be  standing  in  front  of  some  coops 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  star  birds, 
or  kicking  over  the  placing  of  same.  Those 
two  classes  made  up  the  show.  Today 
there  are  a  few  .fanciers  left  looking  a 
little  doleful,  but  still  looking  for  exactly 
the  same  things  that  they  were  in  those 
days.  The  curiosity  crowd  has  passed, 
and  the  people  who  come  today  are 
looking  for  information.  You  will  find 
them  grouped  around  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  asking  questions  about  feeds,  litter, 
brooders,  cod  liver  oil  and  all  of  the  other 
newest  things.  They  want  to  know  why 
one  oil  is  better  than  another,  why  this 
feed  should  cost  more  than  the  one  that 
they  are  now  feeding.  One  noticeable 
thing  was  the  milk  products  display.  Five 
years  ago  a  crowd  was  always  present 
discussing  the  value  of  any  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  this  year  hardly  anyone  stopped 
to  even  look  at  it.  They  have  all  accepted 
it  as  worthwhile,  and  are  looking  for 
something  more.  One  of  the  most  talked- 
of  things  was  a  new  type  of  water  fount 
that  has  a  bulb  to  regulate  the  water 
flow  and  a  lamp  under  it  to  keep  it  warm 
so  that  if  a  henhouse  sits  on  the  ground 
a  waterpipe  can  be  laid  the  length  of  the 
house  and  each  fount  connected  directly 
with  it  and  the  lamp  will  keep  it  from 
freezing  all  Winter.  No  labor  in  water¬ 
ing  and  plenty  always  there.  The  price 
was  $20  and  I  heard  the  salesman  say 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  he  had  sold  20 
that  day. 

Wednesday  afternoon  is  “Turkey  Day.” 

If  the  old  fanciers  looked  down  into  the 
room  used  by  the  State  Extension  Service 
for  their  meetings  that  afternoon  they 
might  find  that  the  real  interest  in  poul¬ 
try  was  only  just  beginning.  The  first 
speaker  was  Margaret  Malianey,  widely 
known  as  “the  turkey  woman”  because 
of  the  long,  unaided  fight  that  she  made 
to  prove  that  turkeys  could  be  raised  in 
New  England.  She  told  us  that  no 
mother  ever  took  more  care  of  her  baby 
than  she  used  to  take  of  her  young  tur¬ 
keys  in  these  years  when  almost  everyone 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  growing 
another  turkey.  Probably  she  was  the 
one  biggest  force  in  bringing  back  tlie 
turkey  to  Massachusetts.  Following  her 
talk  came  one  by  M.  O.  Grindle,  manager 
for  a  rich  Boston  banker,  who  raises 
about  1,200  turkeys  every  year.  I  saw 
his  flock  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  a  sight 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  A  huge,  gaunt 
pine  tree  stands  on  a  side  hill  with  limbs 
that  go  straight  out  as  if  made  for  roost¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  tree  were  about  600 
Bronze  turkeys.  eben  wood. 


It  takes  viecn  for  birds  to  stand  np  tinder  forced  feeding  and  lighting.  Rosemont 
Chicks  come  from  healthy,  free  range  flocks  of  abounding  vigor.  Fifteen  years’  selection 
and  mating  have  bred  into  them  the  ability  to  lay— and  pay. 

All  Leading  Breeds,  Including  State-  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Rosemont  Chicks  for  all  February  and  March  shipping  dates  A  ‘25d 
deposit  protects  yonr  reservation. 

Free  Chick  Book  now  ready. 


Write  for  yonr  copy  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Z.  C.  DRUMM,  Owner  and  Active  Manager 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  New  Jersey  and  International  Baby  Chick  Associations 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


For  17  Years  We  Have  Culled  Our  Flocks 
for  Egg  Production  and  Quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  he  hatching 
them  There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers, 
and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our 
chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  possess  hign 
„  .  „  ,  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  yonr  order  and  you  will  be  another 

one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties. 
Fifty  thousand  chicks  per  week.  V aluable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  *  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OUR 

18TH 

YEAR 


JASPER’S  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  Chicks  nowi 

BEGINNING  FEBRUARY  we  sha11.  have  5,000  chicks  available  for  shipment  and  each 

1  L‘U*VU Al\  1  succeeding  Wednesday  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Order  some  of  our  baby  chicks  and  see  how  they  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay.  All  our  chicks  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm  and  all  eggs  set  weigh  21  ounces  or  more  to  the  dozen.  Our  breeders  are  strone- 
healthy,  heavy  laying  birds  that  have  tested  clear  of  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Paralysis  is  unknown  on  our 
farm.  Our  birds  are  larger  than  the  average  Leghorn  and  lay  larger  eggs.  AU  onr  male  birds  are  from  our 
trap-nested  birds,  from  dams  with  a  record  of  from  200  to  287  eggs. 

Our  chicks  are  the  superior  kind.  Try  some  and  be  convinced.  Circular  Free. 
JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grant  Jasper,  Prop.,  HUDSON,  N.  H. 


PINE  TREE 


The  Oldest  Hatchery 
and  Still  Growing 

WE  BUILT  our  first  incubator  more  than 
35  years  ago.  This  season,  we  have  added 
three  more  modern  hatchers  to  our  great 
battery  of  mammoth  machines. 

Get  our  prices  before  placing 
your  order  for  Baby  Chicks. 
All  leading  breeds;  heavy-Jay- 
mg  strains. 

Write  for  FREE  Chick  Book 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Rox  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


C  Certified 

L  Blood-Tested 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  a  Specialty 

Every  Chick  from  a  mature  hen  of 
proven  laying  ability,  selected,  blood- 
tested  and  certified  under  State  super¬ 
vision.  W e  aim  to  set  only  chalk  white 
eggs  averaging  24  oz.  or  more  to  the  doz. 
Also 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices 

wene  Chick  farms 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baby  Chick  Asa’n 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorns 

extraselect,  large.snappy  birds,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  CHICKS,  gradully  reduced  from  $19  per  100 
March  15th  to  $12  50  May  25th ;  order  now.  Only  one 
grade;  seven  years  trapnesting.  Barron,  Hollywood 
and  other  300  egg  introductions;  my  own  contest 
records  up  to  204.  Geo.  Phillips,  R25.North  Haven,  Conn. 

SHIFFER’S 

_  H  I  C 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  MlUerstown,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  from  my  high  producing 

White  Leghorn  hens.  Reasonably  priced. 

GEORGE  HOAG  SHAVERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  I°r-hatcWng  from  selected 


ARTHUR  J.  DAY 


flocks.  100,  *8  .  300.  $2 1. 

Auburn.  N.  Y.  R.  1>.  8 


M’e  Phiete  B’r’d  Rocks,  W.Wy ’dot’s,  &  W.  Legh’ns. 

o  Ulllubo  Winners  ia  leading  prod’t’n  shows.  Prices 
low.  Booklet  free.  Hoch  Bros.  Poultry  Farm,  Williamstown,  N.  J 

St.  Andreasberger  Roller  CANARIES  for  sale.  $5  np 

Female  >M  each.  Guaranteed  in  song  and  health. 

F.  BECK  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls.  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #8.50;  300  lbs.  #6.50.  F.O.B.  York, Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 
G  M.  HABECKEK  YORK,  PA. 

WILD  TURKEYS 

are  hardier,  more  beautiful,  easier  to  raise 
than  the  domestic,  they  will  not  fly  away, 
free  information,  stamps  appreciated. 

C.  F.  JOHNSON  BLABON,  N.  DAK. 

VIGOROUS  TURKEY?  Sire  Prize  winner,  Madison  Sq. 
SHUT  BRONZE  I-UIIIVC  I  0  Garden,  Jan.  1926.  American 
Exhibition  Strain.  MISS  IMA  CHUM  BLEY;  Draper,  Va. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

'  "  Quantity  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  $3.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  4  00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  •  4.00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  4.50 

Light  Mixed  -  •  -  3.00 

HeaVy  Mixed  -  •  3.50 

100?{  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IBS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 
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S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 

Q  C  R  T  RF’T'ICi  Vermont  Certified,  6  Years 
„  v-"  *■  X'L.L/iJ  Accredited.  Rich  color. 

Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  hens— Supervised  §10. 

— vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
NOW— Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  V«. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure^  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Cold  weather  and  several  inches  of 
snow  hampered  trading  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  the  warm  weather  following  soon  per¬ 
mitted  normal  trading.  The  potato  move¬ 
ment  has  been  rather  slow  with  but  few 
price  changes,  Maine  Green  Mountains 
selling  around  $4.40  and  Pennsylvania 
stock  brought  up  to  $4  per  150-lb.  sack. 
Prices  at  shipping  points  eased  off  a  little 
during  the  week.  Cabbage  receipts  were 
not  as  heavy  as  formerly  and  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  market  conditions  was  re¬ 
ported.  Considerable  quantities  of  Da¬ 
nish  cabbage  have  been  shipped  in  100-lb. 
sacks  this  season.  Trial  _  shipments  in 
sacks  were  made  earlier  in  the  season 
and  it  became  so  popular  that  possibly 
one-tliird  of  the  supplie  of  New  York 
Danish  cabbage  is  being  received  sacked. 
Prices  on  sacked  stock  average  from  $4 
to  $5  a  ton  more  than  the  bulk  per  ton 
price  as  there  is  less  shrinkage  and  is 
more  easily  handled.  The  sacked  stock 
generally  moved  better  than  that  offered 
in  bulk.  For  the  past  few  days  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  dull  on  both  sacked  and  bulk 
cabbage,  the  former  selling  around  $1.20 
per  sack,  and  the  latter  ranged  $17  to 
$20  a  ton  for  medium  to  rge  stock,  and 
really  large  cabbage  brought  about  $15  a 
ton.  There  were  liberal  offerings  of  onions, 
more  than  half  of  the  receipts  originating 
in  New  York,  and  the  market  weakened, 
onions  which  were  sellin"  $3  to  $3.10  a 
sack  declined  in  price  to  $2.75  to  $2.85 
a  sack.  Delaware  and  Maryland  sweet 
potatoes  were  very  dull,  good  stock  sell¬ 
ing  mostly  around  $1  per  bushel  hamper. 
New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  worked  out 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  u  bushel  for  good  qual¬ 
ity  sweets.  Plenty  of  green  vegetables 
are  arriving,  mostly  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  with  moderate  supplies  from 
Florida  and  California.  Cold  weather 
has  nearly  eliminated  Virginia  produce 
for  the  time  being.  In  the  barreled  apple 
market,  there  has  been  a  little  better 
movement  the  past  few  days  than  for 
some  time  previous.  Prices  on  highly  col¬ 
ored  fruit  in  good  condition  are  some¬ 
what  higher  than  those  realized  previous¬ 
ly.  Virginia  2%-in.  Ctaymans  sold  up  to 
$2.50  to  $3  a  barrel,  al=o  West  Virginia 
Jonathans  and  large  Romes.  A-2%-in. 
Greenings  were  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4  a 
barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

For  the  first  half  of  January  receipts 
of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to  a 
little  less  than  50,000  cases,  10,500  less 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Prices  declined  a  little  late  in  the  week  to 
46c  a  dozen  for  fresh  extra  firsts  as  of¬ 
ferings  were  fairly  liberal.  Fresh  firsts 
sold  for  43  to  44c  a  dozen,  while  seconds 
were  quoted  as  low  as  33c.  Holdings  of 
storage  stocks  in  Philadelphia  had  been 
reduced  by  the  middle  of  J anuary  to  24,- 
000  cases,  less  than  one-lialf  the  holdings 
on  the  same  date  last  year.  The  market 
on  storage  eggs  has  been  dull  with  prices 
holding  steady,  refrigerator  extra  firsts 
selling  at  38c  and  firsts  35  to  36% c.  Re¬ 
frigerator  seconds  were  quoted  as  low  as 
30c.  A  few  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  for  the  carton  trade  topped  the 
market  at  52  to  55c.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  as  for  January  1  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  amounted  to  1,111,000 
cases  compared  with  1,683,000  cases  a 
year  ago  and  1,372,000  cases  the  five- 
year  average,  according  to  government  re¬ 
ports. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  weak, 
prices  declining  considerably  on  fowl  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  under  the  liberal  offerings. 
Heavy  colored  fowl  and  fancy  Leghorns 
dropped  to  28  to  29c  a  lb.  while  medium 
sizes  sold  as  low  as  26c,  and  poor  .stock 
ranged  downward  to  18c.  Chickens  held 
fairly  steady,  but  most  receipts  were 
staggy  and  unattractive.  Fancy  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  averaged  29c  and  small 
broilers  were  quoted  36  to  38c  a_lb.  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens  sold  around  25c,  small 
sizes  generally  being  preferred.  V  lute 
Pekin  ducks  worked  out  at  36  to  38c  and 
the  average  run  of  geese  brought  24  to 
25c  a  lb.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
held  firm  under  a  fair  demand,  fresh 
killed  poultry  in  barrels  selling  31  to 
32c  if  large,  smaller  ranging  downward 
to  21c  a  lb.,  according  to  size.  Practical¬ 
ly  no  nearby  chickens  were  offered,  but 
western  stock  in  barrels  sold  at  from  29 
to  33c,  as  to  size.  Fancy  nearby,  fresh 
killed  turkeys  were  quoted  49  to  52c,  and 
ducks  32  to  34c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  all  poultry  are  heavier  than  a  year 
ago.  Reports  for  Jan.  1  showed  31,596,- 
000  lbs.  of  broilers  on  hand ;  last  year, 
15,521,000  lbs. ;  roasters,  42.612,000  lbs. ; 
last  year,  38,543,000  lbs. ;  fowl,  10,813,- 
000  lbs. ;  a  vear  ago  6.759,000  lbs.,  and 
there  were  about  2.000,000  lbs.  of  fryers 
and  4.000,00  lbs.  of  turkeys  more  on  hand 
on  Jan.  1,  1927,  than  on  Jan.  1,  1926. 
The  five-year  average  for  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers  and  fowls  is  about  the  same^  as  hold¬ 
ings  renorted  for  Jan.  1,  1926.  * 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  quiet,  with 
prices  unchanged.  No.  1  Timothy  ranged 
$24.50  to  $25,  and  No.  2,  $23  to  $24  a 
ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  averaged 
822.50.  Straight  rye  straw  was  steadily 
held  at  $20  to  $21,  and  wheat  and  oat 


straw  $15  a  ton.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  in  January  hay  markets  in  eastern 
cities  held  fairly  steady,  although  there 
were  some  accumulations  reported.  Local 
demand  was  fair,  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  and  inquiry  for  shipment  to  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  districts  was  active. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

BINGHAMTON- JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  60c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  50c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz., 
75c;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bcli,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  4c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2.10;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  25c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  32c;  light,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  33c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  34c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  dressed, 
lb.,  45c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  geese, 
l;  e,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
60  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  60c ;  turkeys,  dressed,  lb.,  80  to 
90c;  butter,  lb.,  60c;  eggs,  wholesale,  43 
to  48c ;  eggs,  retail.  50  to  60c . 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  honey,  cap,  15  to  20c ;  ro- 
maine,  box,  50c;  Boston  lettuce,  crate.  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb., 

2  to  3c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $16 
to  $20 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45e ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c ;  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $3;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Big  Boston,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bskt,  60  to  75c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;- radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse.  10j 
lb.  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4-  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Fall 
Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu..  $1.40  to 
$1.60 ;  Pound  Sweets,  Russets,  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Snringers,  lb..  25  to 
28c;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  roosters,  old, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crate, 
45  to  53c;  doz.,  55  to  60;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.,  jars,  25c;  qt.  jars,  75c;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup  gal..  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Raw  Furs. — Skunk,  prime.  No.  1.  $2.10 
to  $2.35;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  No.  3, 
$1  to  $1.10;  No.  4,  65  to  75c;  muskrat, 
Winter,  large,  $2;  medium,  $1.60;  small, 
$1;  raccoon,  large.  $8  to  $10 ;  medium,  $5 
to  $6 ;  small,  $3  to  $4 ;  mink.  dark,  large, 
$15 :  medium,  $10 ;  small,  $7 ;  weasel,  as 
to  quality,  10c  to  $1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$19  to  $20;  Alfalfa.  $20  to  $26;  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw,  $13 
to  $14;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $24.50 
to  $25.50 ;  medium,  bu..  $23.50  to  $24.50 ; 
Timothy,  $3.75  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $13  to 
$14 ;  Alsike,  $18.50  to  $21. 

Beans — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kidney,. 
$6 ;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.60 ;  white 
kidney,  $6 :  Yellow  Eye.  $7 ;  pea  beans, 
$4.25;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  stiff  Winter  weather  is  enough  to 
keep  produce  prices  pretty  stiff,  yet  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  retail  stalls  are  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  they  usually  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Country  points  do  not  of¬ 
fer  farmers  but  $1  for  potatoes,  but 
they  run  up  more  than  twice  that  to  the 
city  consumer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  55c ;  tubs, 
47  to  52c ;  good  to  choice,  46  to  48c. 
Cheese,  steady ;  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ; 
Leghorns,  28  to  29c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  29  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery, 
44  to  50c ;  State  and  western  candled, 
40  to  45c;  storage,  36  to  37c. 

Poultry  and  Rabbits. — Dressed  poultry, 
steady ;  turkeys,  51  to  53c ;  fowls,  24  to 
35c ;  springers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters, 

20  to  22c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ;  geese,  30  to 
33c.  Live  poultry,  easier ;  turkeys,  47 
to  51c ;  fowls,  21  to  28c ;  springers,  28 
to  30c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  28  to  30c. 
Dressed  rabbits,  steady ;  jacks,  pair,  66 
to  70c;  domestic,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Wealthy, 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  King,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  McIntosh, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  western  Jonathan,  box, 
$2  to  $2.50;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Potatoes,  quiet,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.90 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  150-lb. 
sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $16 
to  $17.50 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Grapes  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  firm ; 
Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Tokay, 
$1.90  to  $2 ;  Almeria,  $2.75  to  $4 ;  Em¬ 
peror,  keg,  $5  to  $6.25.  Strawberries, 
quiet ;  Fla.,  qt.,  75  to  80c.  Cranberries, 
dull ;  Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
marrow,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ;  white  kidney, 
$9  to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney,  $8.25  to  $9 ; 
medium,  $6.25  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.25. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$1.90 ;  yellow,  sack.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.45  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  firm ;  artichokes,  Cal.,  box, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  $5.50 
to  $6.75  •  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  35c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
65  to  80c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.27 ;  celery, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cucumbers,  So., 
crate,  $5  to  $7.50 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $5  to 
$5.75 ;  endive,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  box,  Iceberg,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$i.35  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.50 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.40 ; 
squash,  green,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.30 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $1.35  to 
$1.65 ;  watercress,  hamper,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 

21  to  24c ;  dark,  15  to  16c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  loose  Timothy,  ton,  $20 
to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  qnd  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30.50 ;  middlings,  $31.50 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent,  $34.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $44;  hominy,  $32.75;  gluten, 
$34.65 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50.  J.  w.  c. 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.30@$0.33 

Chickens  . 20  @  .35 

Roosters  .  .17 

Ducks  . 31  @.33 

Geese  . 25@  .30 

Tame  Rabbits . 28  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Average  run . 26 

Young  America . 27 

Daisies,  single . 26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  .$0.48 

Average  extras . 46 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  ,.....••••••• 

Pullets  . . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 
Mixed  colors,  best, 

nearby  . 50 

Gathered,  best . . .  -46 

Common  to  good . 30 


( a ) 
@ 


Chickens,  best . 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 28  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

. 17@ 

.24 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. 50  @ 

.54 

. 40  @ 

.46 

Ducks  . 

. 30@ 

.33 

Geese  . 

.29 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 70  @ 

.90 

Dark,  doz . 

. 3.00@ 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.00@ 

1.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  wrestern 
receipts  which  are  light.  Sound  cotton¬ 
tails  have  sold  at  25  to  60c  per  pair ; 
jacks,  70  to  85c,  and  ivhite  hares  80c  to 
$1.  Tame  rabbits,  drawn,  lb.,  25  to  35c. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.- . $9.50 @10.60 

Bulls  .  5.50@  7.75 

Cows  .  2.50 @  4.90 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

Hogs  . 10.00  @13.00 

Sheep  . 4.75  @  6.50 

Lambs  . 12.00@13.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .17 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head  . 7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.00 @$2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15 @  .35 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 24.00  @28.00 

New,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.40@  1.65 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75@ 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50 @ 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00 @ 

Escarol,  bu .  1.00@ 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00@ 

Horseradish,  bbl.. . 5.00@ 

Kale,  bbl .  1.63  @ 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00 @ 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00  @ 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.50@ 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@ 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50  @ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25 @ 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50@ 

Peas,  bu . . . 4.25 @10.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.50 @  3.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 6.00  @ 

Spinach,  bu . 1.00@ 

Squash,  new,  bu . 2.50@ 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00 @ 

String  beans,  bu . 5.00  @ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. . .  3.00  @ 

Hothouse,  lb . 20 @ 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 1.00 @ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$3.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

January  20,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  January :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.36;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  oyer  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Non-pool ;  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.25 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.49%  @$0.50 

Extra,  92  score . 48%  @ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .43 

Lower  grades . 41 

Ladles  . 28 

Packing  stock . 26 

Renovated  . 39 

Centralized  . 42%  @ 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts . 46 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . $0.27%  @$0.28 

4 _ on  07 
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7.00 
1.88 
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5.00 


7.00 

1.75 

3.50 

5.00 
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9.00 
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1.25 

3.50 


2.00 
1.00 
4.00 
4.50 
9.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.75 
.00 
.75 
.14 


Greening 

Mixed  kinds . 50@ 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.75  @ 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75  @ 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00 @ 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00 @ 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  2.50@ 
Oranges,  California,  box....  4.50@ 

Florida  .  2.50 @ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 60@ 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@ 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . $5.85@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00 @  5.50 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 5.00  @  5.40 

State,  ISO  lbs . 4.50@  4.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00 @15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00 @24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00  @25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  27.00@28.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  Cash  Quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.55% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.71 

No.  2  hard  Winter .  1.60% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 95 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  . .  1.12% 

Barley  . 89 


Mi 

.27% 

.26% 


@$0.49 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60@  .61 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 45  (a  .65 


.46 

@ 

.47 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40  @ 

.45 

.45 

@ 

.45% 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.50 

.43%  @ 

.44% 

Ducks,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.50 

.39 

@ 

.40 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.60 

.44 

@ 

.47 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

.25  @ 

.50 

Cooking,  lb . 

.04  @ 

.05 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Cranberries,  qt . 

•15@ 

.20 

.46 

@ 

.48 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . 

.04  @ 

.05 

.30 

@ 

.44 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.03  @ 

.04 
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The  Henyard 


A  Venture  in  Raising  Geese 

I  am  writing  to  get  your  opinion 
whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  proposi¬ 
tion  to  raise  geese  under  the  following 
conditions : 

I  have  a  farm  of  150  acres  with  a 
brook  running  through  the  center,  and 
could  raise  a  quantity  of  grain  and 
greens.  I  can  sell  the  geese  November  1 
for  approximately  21c,  probably  22  or 
23c  per  pound.  I  am  also  in  a  fairly 
good  retail  section  but  could  not  dispose 
of  a  great  many.  A  dealer  is  willing  to 
contract  with  me  to  take  all  the  geese  I 
can  raise  up  to  10,000  to  15,000  at  21c 
per  pound.  I  -would  like  to  have  your 
candid  opinion  if  it  would  be  profitable, 
also  just  what  buildings  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  how  large  a  flock  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  with.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

To  begin  with  21  or  23c  would  not  pay 
A.  S.  He  would  not  have  any  trouble  to 
get  from  28  to  35c  for  prime  geese,  that 
is  what  we  get,  and  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  we  get  $5  each.  For  unrelated  trios 
we  get  $18,  and  we  never  have  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  Our  experience 
has  been  with  White  Chinese,  and  we 
consider  them  the  most  ’•ofitable,  because 
they  are  great  foragers.  We  supply  them 
with  a  good  laying  mash  and  plenty  of 
grain  during  the  Winter.  This  inquirer’s 
biggest  trouble  would  be  to  hatch  the 
goslings,  since  it  is  impossible  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  incubators.  We 
maintain  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  We  find  them  the  best 
hatchers,  and  they  make  fine  mothers.  At 
10  w’eeks  old  our  goslings  are  fully  ma¬ 
tured  and  ready  for  the  market,  and  this 
man  would  not  have  the  least  trouble  to 
get  a  contract  from  anyone  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  business  at  the  price  he  is  offered. 

An  open-front  building,  say  16  to  20 
ft.  deep,  and  as  long  as  he  would  need, 
would  be  all  right.  It  does  not  require 
expensive  buildings  for  geese ;  all  they 
need  is  a  building  to  give  them  shelter 
from  severe  storms. 

As  to  starting  we  would  advise  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  start  with  a  flock  of  about  30 
geese  and  about  10  ganders,  which  would 
be  sufficient.  They  would  require  about 
15  acres  of  good  meadow  pasture  during 
the  Summer.  We  breed  geese  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  poultry  business.  It  should 
be  a  profitable  business  in  itself.  We  get 
$1  per  pound  for  the  prime  down,  and 
they  must  be  picked  each  Spring  or  they 
will  pick  themselves  and  waste  the  down. 

Pennsylvania.  WM.  s.  hurst. 

I  have  been  raising  geese  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  think  there  is  money  to 
be  made  out  of  the  business.  I  believe  if 
I  were  starting  or  taking  inquirer’s  place, 
the  first  year  I  would  buy  100  old  Tou¬ 
louse  geese,  or  perhaps  a  few  Emden  for 
breeders,  with  from  two  to  three  geese 
to  each  gander.  Separate  pens  would 
have  to  be  made  for  each  set  during  the 
mating  and  laying  season,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  swimming  place  to  each 
pen.  If  geese  are  not  kept  separate  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  there  is  considerable  loss 
through  infertile  eggs.  If  he  had  70  lay¬ 
ing  geese  out  of  the  100,  the  rest  being 
ganders,  I  don’t  think  he  would  average 
more  than  30  eggs  to  each,  making  2,100 
eggs,  and  if  they  would  all  hatch  (but 
they  won’t)  he  would  be  far  from  the 
15,000.  The  farm  he  speaks  of  with  the 
greens  and  the  running  water  ought  to  be 
a  good  place  to  raise  them,  but  15,000 
would  be  an  average  of  100  to  the  acre, 
and  I  think  that  too-  many.  As  to  the 
buildi  s,  they  would  not  need  to  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  nor  large ;  30  small  houses  4x6 
(ground  floor)  -would  be  large  enough 
for  the  geese  to  lay,  hatch  and  rear  their 
young  unless  the  intention  is  to  hatch 
with  an  incubator,  and  that  I  have  never 
tried.  Later  in  the  Fall  he  would  need 
larger  quarters  for  feeding  and  roosting, 
and  the  buildings  should  have  good  ven¬ 
tilation  on  the  South  side. 

Pennsylvania.  emebsox  l  .  eckert. 

Geese  wander  away  for  miles  up  or 
down  brooks,  and  many  times  get  lost. 
You  cannot  raise  geese  on  water  and 
grass,  as  they  would  be  of  no  market 
value;  it  will  take  grain,  feeding  the 
same  as  one  would  feed  hens.  Shelter 
must  be  provided  until  the  goslings  are 
feathered  out,  and  that  means  a  coop 
10x15  for  every  five  breeders  and  their 
young  ones.  I  have  raised  geese  for 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
raise  more  than  a  hundred  on  one  place 
and  get  all  other  work  done  besides. 
There  should  be  one  male  for  every  two 
geese,  and  it  is  a  big  item  to  feed  and 
care  for  10  females  and  five  males,  taking 
in  consideration  the  cost  of  keeping- 
breeders,  providing  shelter  and  buving 
feed.  It  will  not  pay  to  raise  geese  to 
be  sold  for  21c  per  lb.  Shipping  crates 
cost  money  also,  and  express  and  freight 
are  profit  eaters.  I  would  not  advise 
A.  S.  to  raise  geese  unless  he  has  a 
market  where  he  can  get  at  least  35c 
per  lb.,  and  then  go  in  on  a  small  start, 
say  10  females  and  the  required  number 
of  males.  A.  H.  BURMAN. 

New  York. 

Goslings  grow  rapidly  under  favorable 
conditions  •  in  fact  faster  than  any  other 
kind  of  domesticated  fowls.  The  young¬ 
sters  need  lots  of  care  when  first  hatched, 
and  constant  watching  the  first  few 


weeks.  The  buildings  needed  would  be 
for  shelter  during  stormy  weather,  for 
they  spend  most  of  their  life  in  the  open 
both  Winter  and  Summer.  The  care 
would  be  to  prevent  crowding  when 
young.  For  keeping  large  numbers  the 
greatest  problem  would  be  hired  7  elp : 
they  want  the  price  of  several  ffeese  per 
dav  and  work  only  around  eight  hours. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  start  with  say 
a  dozen  geese,  adults  at  least  two  years 
of  age,  and  mate  them  to  three  or  four 
ganders,  young  or  old.  The  time  to  mate 
is  here  now  for  the  coming  season. 

Rhode  Island.  d.  j.  Lambert. 


Formulas  for  Chick  Feeding 

Would  you  give  me  a  mash  ration  for 
baby  chicks  up  to  six  weeks  old,  and  a 
growing  mash  from  six  weeks  to  laying 
time?  Both  mashes  are  to  contain  dried 
buttermilk.  I  am  now  mixing  my  laying 
mash  with  good  results,  and  also  want 
to  mix  my  baby  chick  mash.  N.  s. 

Itavena,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  Cornell  formula  for  a 
chick  mash  that  may  be  fed  from  third 
day  to  maturity.  The  Cornell  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  the  mash  should  be 
fed  twice  daily  from  third  to  second  week, 
moistened  with  skim-milk  or  buttermilk, 
between  grain  feedings.  From  second  to 
eighth  week,  feed  a  moist  mash  once 
daily  and  keep  it,  dry,  before  the  chicks 
from  four  to  six  hours  daily,  gradually 
increasing  the  time  until  it  is  always 
available.  After  the  eighth  week,  keep 
the  mash  always  before  the  chickens  and, 
when  desired  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
development,  give  one  feeding  each  day 
of  moist  mash.  From  the  third  day  t q 
the  second  week,  more  grain  than  mash 
should  be  fed,  from  the  second  to  eighth 
week,  more  mash  than  grain  and  from 
the  eighth  week  to  maturity  the  amount 
of  grain  should  again  exceed  that  of  the 
mash. 

This  mash  is  composed  of  25  lbs.  yellow 
eornmeal,  26  lbs.  wheat  bran,  20  lbs.  flour 
wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  of  finely  ground 
heavy  oats  (if  oats  weighing  at  least  40 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  them),  10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat 
scrap  (50-55%  protein),  5  lbs.  bone- 
meal,  10  lbs.  dried  milk  roducts  (use  at 
least  part  dried  buttermilk),  and  *4  lb. 
fine  table  salt. 

The  New  England  Conference  formula 
for  a  chick  mash  is  as  follows  :  200  lbs. 
yellow  eornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  white  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  oat¬ 
meal,  rolled  oats  or  finely  ground  heavy 
oats,  50  lbs.  beef  scrap  (50-55%  pro¬ 
tein),  50  lbs.  powdered  buttermilk,  25 
lbs.  edible  steamed  bonemeal  and  5  lbs. 
fine  table  salt. 

Take  your  choice.  M.  b.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Fire  of  undetermined 
origin  did  $75,000  damage  Jan.  17  to  a 
three-story  stucco  store  and  office  build¬ 
ing  at  42  Second  Street,  on  a  crowded 
business  block  in  Passaic,  >T.  J. 

A  claim  affecting  title  to  4S  miles  of 
Staten  Island  waterfront  property  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  was  dismissed 
Jan.  17  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
pass  on  the  controversy.  The  appeal  was 
brought  by  the  receiver  of  the  Symes 
Foundation  and  the  American  Title  and 
Trust  Company.  The  case  arose  when 
the  city  of  New  York  acquired  by  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  certain  property 
below  the  high  water  mark  on  Staten 
Island  for  dock  purposes  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  involving  title  to  all  submerged 
land  surrounding  the  island.  The  re¬ 
ceivers  and  others  claimed  title  to  the 
land  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne,  but 
the  lower  courts  held  that  the  grant  con¬ 
veyed  only  land  “on”  Staten  Island. 

Another  battle  over  daylight  saving 
looms  in  the  Legislature.  Country  mem¬ 
bers  are  behind  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Keck  of  Johnstown  by  which  the 
period  would  be  only  from  May  15  to 
Sept.  16  in  New  York  State. 

Jan.  18  fire  broke  out  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  on 
East  72d  St.,  New  York  City,  and  spread 
to  the  St.  Ives  apartment  house  adjoin¬ 
ing.  The  damage  to  the  two  buildings  is 
estimated  at  $301,000  to  $500,000. 

Ignited  by  defective  wiring  the  Broad¬ 
way  Baptist  church,  at  Broadway  and 
East  23d  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  Jan.  18  causing  damage 
of  more  than  $125,000.  The  edifice,  built 
of  granite,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  city,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  new  organ  costing  $25,000 
was  installed  in  it. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  House  was 
asked  by  its  Appropriations  Committee 
Jan.  13  to  provide  for  a  standing  army 
of  118,750  men  and  to  override  the  budget 
proposal  of  115,000.  Presenting  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $366,000,000  for  War  De¬ 
partment  activities  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  committee  declared  Congress  had 
“rather  definitely  indicated”  its  approval 
of  the  larger  figure,  and  suggested  a  Con¬ 


gressional  survey  to  design  a  balanced 
army. 

By  a  vote  of  16  to  6  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Jan  16  rejected  the  Parker  bill 
1  roposino-  legislation  to  deal  with  condi¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  anthracite  coal 
strikes  as  recommended  by  President 
Coolidge  The  bill  provided  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  should  act  as  a  fact-find¬ 
ing  body  in  the  hard  coal  field  and  that 
in  the  event  of  a  suspension  of  mining 
activities  the  President  should  have 
power  over  shipments. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dusting  by 
airplane  is  being  tested  for  the  control 
nf  the  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
sults  w’ere  encouraging  during  the  past 
season,  and  further  experiments  are  to 
be  made. 

V  law  requiring  counties  in  Kansas  to 
pay  a  5-cent  bounty  for  each  pair  of  jack 
rabbit  ears  is  depleting  the  treasuries  of 
several  counties  and  Jan.  16  William  A. 
Smith,  Attorney  General,  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  Thomas  County  to  pay  for 
the  rabbit’s  ears  presented  by  hunters. 
He  said  the  suit  would  test  the  State 
bounty  law  enacted  in  1923.  A  recent 
Federal  survey  disclosed  there  were  250 
jack  rabbits  on  every  G--acre  tract  in 
Northwest  Kansas.  B.  W.  Brooke,  Coun¬ 
ty  Attorney  of  Winona,  said  '  0  rabbits 
consume  as  much  pasturage  as  25  sheep. 

Huge  piles  of  frozen  sugar  beets  in  the 
territory  served  by  the  Loveland,  Col., 
factory  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  are  being  dynamited  to  break  up 
the  frozen  masses.  On  account  of  the 
la’  i  acreage  and  unusual  tonnage,  the 
beets  w^re  harvested  last  Fall  in  such 
quantities  that  the  factories  could  not 
take  care  of  them.  Great  quantities  were 
heaped  near  the  beet  dumps.  As  an  ex¬ 
periment  these  beets  wrere  flooded  with 
water  to  ascertain  if  the  usual  shrinkage 
in  the  open  air  could  be  prevented.  With 
the  coming  of  cold  weather  water  and 
beets  froze  into  a  solid  mass.  This  is 
now  being  broken  up  by  the  aid  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  The  beets  will  be  sliced  at  the 
factory  in  the  frozen  state. 

Countless  hordes  of  mice  driven  from 
their  burrows  in  the  wheat  fields  of 
Buena  Vista  Lake  bottom  by  recent  rains, 
are  overrunning  thousands  of  acres  in 
Kern  County,  Cal.,  in  what  Prof.  E.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hall  calls  the  most  extraordinary 
migration  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  invading  swarms,  covering 
the  country  in  places  like  moving  carpets, 
are  slain  by  thousands  as  they  devour 
poiso  :ed  grain  dumped  in  trenches  plowed 
across  the  line  of  advance.  In  spite  of 
these  efforts,  they  swarm  over  the  bodies 
into  homes,  destroying  food,  clothing,  bed¬ 
ding  and  forage. 

Bounties  of  $5  each  have  just  been  paid 
for  the  killing  of  two  wild  cats,  one 
weighing  60  lbs.,  nea  •  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
The  big  cat  was  shot  by  Charles  John¬ 
son  of  Mongaup.  The  bounties  are  paid 
under  an  old  State  law. 


USE  YOUR  OWN  CLOCK 

Feed  hens,  horses,  or  open  heater  dampers  at  any  hour 
desired.  Cost  less  than  $1.00.  Particulars  for  2c  stamp. 

COLONIAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  D-5  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


WSK"  Esbenshade’s  S  Turkeys 

pay.  Greater  size  and  vitality.  Catalog.  Write  today. 

Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm  Box  R  Ronks,  Pa. 


/Wishbone 

Oil  and  Coal  Brooders 


Oil — Hot  blue  flame  at  touch  ’of  match.  No  wicks. 
Powerful.  Dependable.  Four  sizes :  100  chicks,  $12 ;  350 
chicks,  $16;  500  chicks,  $19;  1000  chicks,  $22. 

Coal — Double  draft  control.  Greater  coal  capacity. 
Steady,  economical  fire.  Burns  hard  or  soft  coal  or 
coke.  Different  size,  shape  and  control.  Two  sizes: 
62-inch  hover,  826.50;  60-inch  hover,  $30.00.  Shipped 
direct  or  see  your  dealer. 

400  Jr.  Mammoth  only  $95 

Automatic  egg  turner  with  famous  Wishbone  roller 
tray.  Three  separate  hatching  compartments.  Only 
6  3-4  by  2  2-3  feet.  Weight  360  lbs.  No  extras  to  buy. 
Can  ship  at  once. 

Certain  territories  open ;  write  for  dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

491  Codwise  Avenue  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

ELECTRIC 

HEATER 

For  use  in  poultry  pails—  helps  egg  production 
during  the  winter  months.  Operates  at  low 
cost.  $2.50  each. 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffat  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


200,000— CHICKS— 1927 

ONE  MATING  ONLY.  THE  BEST. 

BEST  BREEDS.  LOWEST  PRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1®0  600  1000 

“Young  and  liarrou  strain”  $13  $62.50  $120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  strain”  14  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen’s  strain’  15  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  12  55.00  105 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order 
direct.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Free  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R,gH1';,§‘£'1SA- 

White  W  y  ando  ttes 

Hatching  eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  a  few  choice  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyandottes  for  20  years. 
Leader  Bergen  Co.  Egg  Laying  Contest,  1921.  Registered 
by  Am.  Record  of  Performance  Council.  Send  forcircular. 

August  Weiss  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


Baloy  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  l  eghorn  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Bel. 


I  ITT  I  C  PUIPIT  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $15.00  per 
LI  I  1  LC  Wnll/IVo  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10. OO  per  100. 
Custom  Hatching,  23  years  experience.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM-ON-HUD  SON,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  R.  I.  R.  COCKERELS  Iftjff1® 

$5,  $8,  $10.  According  to  excellence  and  egg  production. 

F-  H.  VAN  ALEN.209  Underhill  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


While  Leghorns-  SS»sb,“d„?K^ 

record  and  general  mating.  N.  J.  certified  and  blood- 
tested.  Harvey  Hancock  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


p  U  IP  1/  Q  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn s, $12;  Barred  Rocks,  $14;  Mixed, 
uniul\u$io.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

WILLOW  LAKE  IIATCIIERT,  11.8.  Hart,  Mgr.,  McAlister,  Pa. 


Handsome  Wild  GobbIers-JE0sx^d,LP“nKnEaNS 


Production  Bred  flil/tlrc  Wyckoff -Dan Young 
S.C. While  Leghorn blood  lines,  $20-100. 
Custom  hatching.  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  L.  I. 


Parlr’c  Strain  Permit  P.  D.  23  Burred  Bock  Coeker- 
ialKoele.  Large,  vigorous.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
today.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm  Box  R  Ronks,  Pa. 


NORWEGIAN  or  AMERICAN — 

Which  is  the  Better  Cod  Liver  Oil? 

Norway  is  an  old  country,  enjoying  the  largest  cod  fishing  industry  in  the 
world — an  industry  more  than  200  years  old. 

Norway  has  the  most  refineries,  the  best  methods,  the  largest  experience  and 
the  best  cod  liver  oil. 

We  believe  in  home  products,  American  business  for  American  people,  but 
beyond  this,  we  demand  the  best  the  world  can  produce. 

The  cod  liver  oil  industry  of  Norway  is  old  and  established,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  dependable  quality. 

New  England  produces  considerable  crude,  unrefined,  reddish  cod  liver  oil — 
used  largely  for  technical  purposes,  such  as  the  leather-tanning  trade.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  relatively  small  amount  of  best  medicinal  oil. 

Norway  produces  most  of  the  medicinal  cod  liver  oil,  for  the  world.  It  is 
light  yellow  in  color,  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  D  and  cures  rickets  in  children  or 
leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks ! 

Be  Sure  It  is  Tested  and  Proven! 


USE  COD  LIVER  OIL-  HARRIS 

AND  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  distribute  the  highest  purity  Norwegian,  medicinal  oil  only,  richest  in 
vitamins  and  at  the  following  remarkably  low  prices  : 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast 

For  Poultry  and  Livestock 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations  and  the  United  States  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL—  Tested  BREWERS’  YEAST—  Tested 

100  lbs.  freight  collect  . $30.00 

50  lbs.  express  collect  .  16.00 

25  lbs.  express  collect  .  9.00 

5  lbs.  postpaid  .  2.00 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

SPECIAL  ONE-TIME  OFFER,  with  this  Coupon  Only 

□  5  gal.  express  collect  . $8.00 

□  1  gal.  postage  paid  .  2.25 

R  r  f>al‘  0U  ,  }  Postpaid  .  4.00 

□  5  lbs.  yeast  > 


30  gal.  freight  collect  . $32.00 

5  gal.  express  collect  .  9.00 

1  gal.  postpaid  .  2.50 


Name 


Address 
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the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ter's  receive  no  consideration. 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  owe  you 
for  the  splendid  information  you  gave  me 
through  Publisher’s  Desk  with  reference 
to  G.  L.  Miller  bonds — “York  Lynne  Man¬ 
or  apartments.”  Many  thanks  for  this 
great  favor.  I  can  hardly  understand  how 
you  can  get  such  complete  data  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  really  believe  this  information 
would  have  cost  me  at  least  $25  if  I  had 
employed  a  lawyer.  If  you  should  get 
more  data  on  this  matter  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  J.  A.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  this  case  we  were  able  to  get  com¬ 
plete  information  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  are  glad  to  be  of  so  valuable  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  subscriber.  Had  he  asked 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  advice  in  the  first 
place  he  would  have  been  saved  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  difliculty.  “Investigate  be¬ 
fore  investing”  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often. 

I  fancy  that  your  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
worth  more  than  the  dollar  enclosed. 
“Paunee  Bill”  sent  me  some  cheap  ties, 
but  I  returned  them  before  I  saw  the  ex¬ 
posure  in  your  paper.  You  know  Barnum 
said  “A  fool  is  born  every  minute  and 
none  ever  died.”  I  fancy  that  we  will 
always  need  a  “Publisher’s  Desk.  I  en¬ 
close  my  little  old  dollar  for  another  year 
of  plain  common  sense.  j.  E.  D. 

Michigan. 

This  tribute  from  Michigan  has  a  ring 
of  sincerity  about  it  that  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  “Gommon  sense”  has  come  to  be 
a  rare  variety,  and  we  consider  it  a  high 
compliment  that  the  subscriber  finds  this 
quality  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
will  set  me  a  report  on  the  Liberty  But¬ 
ter  and  Egg  Co.,  391  Cherry  St.,  ISew 
York.  This  firm  is  soliciting  egg  ship¬ 
ments  through  this  section.  We  have 
written  the  bank  given  as  reference,  but 
believe  that  your  reference  and  possible 
available  information  would  be  even  more 
valuable.  This  information  will  affect 
a  number  of  shippers,  and  all  you  can  get 
will  be  a  great  service.  E.  F.  B. 

Virginia. 

Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Co.  we  do  not 
find  rated  by  the  commercial  agencies. 
At  the  address  it  is  reported  the  concern 
makes  a  poor  showing  of  business.  The 
company  is  doing  business  as  “whole¬ 
saler,”  which  is  only  a  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  commission 
merchants’  law.  All  doing  business  as 
“commission  merchants”  are  required  to 
file  a  bond  with  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  for  the  protection  of  ship¬ 
pers.  The  department’s  office  at  53  Park 
Row,  New  York  City,  will  gladly  furnish 
shippers  a  list  of  the  bonded  houses. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  Olivit 
Bros.,  Inc.,  commission  merchants,  are 
still  doing  business  at  333-335  Wash- 
ington  St.,  New  5  ork  City?  I  sent  them 
14  baskets  Seckel  pears  last  September, 
and  they  fail  to  answer  any  letters  that 
I  send  them  in  regard  to  same.  I  shipped 
them  this  past  season  quite  a  lot  of  truit 
and  they  always  did  well  with  me.  There 
are  more  in  my  neighborhood  whom  they 
have  failed  to  reply  to.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  these  pears  sold  at  that  tune  around 
$3  per  basket;  anyway  that  is  what  a 
neighbor  of  mine  received  for  his.  F.  S. 
New  York. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  claims  from 
shippers  against  Olivit  Bros,  during  the 
past  Fall.  By  appealing  to  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Department  we  were  able 
to  secure  settlement  for  the  shippers.  The 
firm  is  a  bonded  commission  house.  Olivit 
Bros,  is  an  old  established  commission 
house.  The  Olivit  family  have  all  passed 
out  of  the  business.  The  present  man¬ 
agement  in  failing  to  majie  returns  on 
shipment  for  several  months  will,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  destroy  the  good  reputation  the 
firm  enjoyed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Olivits.  Reports  indicate  that  the  firm  is 
not  in  a  strong  financial  position  and  ad¬ 
mits  lack  of  capital  in  the  business.  The 
bond  filed  with  the  State  Department 
under  the  Commission  Merchants  law 
protects  shippers  to  the  extent  of  the 
bond  at  least. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
International  Telepost  Co.,  Inc.,  299 
Broadway,  New  York?  It  is  managed 
by  ex- Judge  Alexander  Wolf,  formerly 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Connecticut. 
This  company  is  offering  to  the  former 


Telepost  Company  stockholders,  stock  m 
this  company  under  allotment  right  cer¬ 
tificates.  They  claim  the  line  between 
Toledo  and  Chicago  will  be  open  about 
February  1.  Also  they  have  some  very 
valuable  franchises  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  and  the  Middle  West.  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  safe  investment? 

New  York.  E.  c.  H. 

The  Telepost  proposition  has  been  on 
the  investment  boards  for  25  years  or 
more.  The  claims  of  the  various  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  past,  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  present.  We 
still  consider  it  a  very  unsafe  investment 
as  we  have  from  the  beginning. 

Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  reliable?  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  out  an  accident  policy 
with  them,  if  you  say  they  are  all  right ; 
$3.50  is  not  very  much  but  I’d  rather  not 
lose  even  that  much  each  year. 

Virginia.  KEV.  H.  H.  F. 

This  good  minister  must  not  expect 
more  protection  than  is  represented  by 
the  $3.50  premium.  People  buy  these 
cheap  limited  policies  because  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  policies  cover  all 
accidents  and  illness.  They  cover  very 
few.  The  fake  is  in  the  false  claims 
made  for  them  by  the  agents  who  sell 
them  as  a  premium  with  a  cheap  paper 
or  other  schemes.  No  one  would  buy 
them  if  he  knew  what  little  chance  he 
has  of  getting  anything  back.  This  he 
never  knows  until  accident  or  illness  over¬ 
takes  him.  Then  he  finds  that  under 
the  limitations  of  the  policy  he  has  no 
claim  whatever.  If  you  want  insurance 
do  not  be  deceived  by  schemes  into  buy¬ 
ing  limited  policies.  You  will  get  more 
for  your  money  in  honest  unlimited  poli¬ 
cies  by  strong  companies. 

I  inclose  contract  and  guarantee  of  the 
Aer-Pruf  Co.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  I  have  sold' 
their  product  and  find  it  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory.  Customers  of  mine  have 
punctured  their  tires  after  using  Aer- 
Pruf,  and  tires  went  flat.  Not  being  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it  I  asked  the  Aer-Pruf  Co. 
if  I  could  return  what  I  had  on  hand  and 
they  refused  to  accept  it.  I  have  on 
hand  $66  worth  of  Aer-Pruf.  In  many 
cases  I  returned  money  out  of  my  pocket. 
Please  inform  me  of  your  opinion. 

New  York.  J.  K.  s. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Aer-Pruf  Mfg. 
Co.  provides  for  refund  of  the  purchase 
price  for' sets  of  Aer-Pruf  that  have  been 
tested  and  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  re¬ 
turned  within  30  days.  The  time  limit  has 
expired  on  the  goods  ordered  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber  and  he  therefore  has  no  redress. 
Furthermore  after  some  of  the  sets 
proved  unsatisfactory  the  distributor 
would  not  feel  justified  in  selling  others 
to  his  customers.  There  is  always  danger 
in  taking  the  agency  for  such  specialties 
on  the  strength  of  extravagant  claims  of 
the  manufacturer.  This  party  has  $66 
worth  of  goods  on  hand  and  he  has  no 
means  of  securing  redress. 

Is  the  American  Field  Seed  Company, 
43rd  and  Robey  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a 
good  place  to  buy  seed?  Their  clover  and 
grass  mixed  seed  is  cheap,  and  I  would 
buy  some  if  it  is  good  seed  and  the  place 
reliable. 

New  York. 

The  American  Field  Seed  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  'associated  with  H.  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  of  Iowa,  which  some  years  ago  was 
cited  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
“Cheap  seed”  is  usually  a  bad  bargain, 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  selling  clover 
and  Timothy  seeds  mixed  except  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  purchaser  as  to  the  proportion 
of  each  seed  in  the  mixture.  This  class 
of  seed  houses  cannot  advertise  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorkeb. 

What  do  you  think  of  J.  F.  McKear- 
ney,  Jr.,  representating  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C., 
claiming  to  give  aid  to  the  farmers  in 
getting  relief  measures  through  Congress? 
He  says  they  are  making  a  drive  all  over 
the  United  States  for  2,000,000  farmers, 
and  with  such  a  backing  can  get  aid  to 
the  farmer.  He  ends  up  by  asking  for 
$7.50  to  help  in  this  drive  to  cover  a 
period  of  three  years.  He  does  not  men¬ 
tion  what  this  $7.50  is  for.  If  we  are 
to  receive  help  why  must  we  always  have 
to  pay?  Please  advise  at  once,  as  he  has 
a  large  list.  If  it  is  for  a  subscription 
for  a  paper  I  do  not  want  it.  M.  C.  D. 

Delaware. 

The  claims  of  the  subscription  agent 
are  just  “bunk”  to  get  a  three-year  sub 
scription  to  Nation's  Business.  We 
doubt  that  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  authorized  the  agent  to  make  any 
such  representations.  We  have  reports 
from  other  sections  where  agents  have 
secured  money  from  farmers  on  similar 
pretenses. 


The  Highest 
ipliment 


in  the 
Spreader? 
Field 


YV7HENEVER  competitive  design  in  the  spreader 
field  is  under  discussion  —  whenever  some 
special  feature  or  performance  is  mentioned — sooner 
or  later  one  statement  is  sure  to  be  made 


tfc 


as  good  as  the 


9f 


New  Idea 

For  the  man  who  is  buying  a  spreader,  this 
means  just  one  thing — that  the  real  value, 
the  biggest  money’s  worth,  the  surest  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  NEW  IDEA 
itself.  The  original  wide-spread  spreader 
was  the  NEW  IDEA.  Today  the  standard 
of  spreader  excellence  is  still  the  NEW 
IDEA.  Have  the  nearest  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
explain  to  you  the  merits  of  our  Model  8 
and  you  will  understand  why  NEW  IDEA 
continues  its  unchallenged  leadership  — 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  the 
American  farmer. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co* 

Dept.  32  Coldwater,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  independent  spreader  factory  in  the  world . 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combination. 

Over  4,000  agencies.  Branches  everywhere, 


New  Idea  Transplanter 

All  New  Idea  prod¬ 
ucts  are  noted  for 
their  originality  and 
invention.  You  will 
find  them  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents. 
Leadership  is  a  New 
Idea  habit. 


Newldea  Husker  and  Shredder 


Don’t  Pay 
(or  4  Months 


We  will  tend 
you  the  Famou* 
Metal- to- Metal  i 


an 


and  yon  don’t  send  oa  a  cent  for  four  months.  80 
days’  free  trial.  Writ*  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  Bt.rain.  Our  “Buckleless 
Buckle”  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  quickl  WRITE  TODAY. 

BflBSON  BROS.,  Chicago 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecticut, 
are  sending  Tree  to  farmers  two  well-known  books,  “The 
Soil  &  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  modern  farming  methods; 
it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows.  It 
tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
forged  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
“Cutaway’’  harrows,  slay  sharp  and  last  longer. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  Postal  will  do. 
Address  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  37  Main  Street, 
Higganum,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page. 


The  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  the  successful  farm/ 


The  farmer  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  is  bound  to  be  successful  because  he  is 
sure  of  sweet  soil,  productive  soiL  That  means 
bumper  crops — large  profits. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — sweeten  sour  soil,  release 
plant  food  and  you’ll  have  fertile, productive  fields. 
Solvay  gives  you  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  lime  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried, 
finely  ground,  safe  to  handle — will  not  burn.  In 
easy  to  handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book — free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oarlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

VV.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  V 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
lo  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  -with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements;  apply  to  HRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
18  to  20  years,  honest  and  trusty,  for  general 
farming,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  1481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  in  country,  small  family,  no 
laundrv,  light  work,  good  home;  country  wo¬ 
man  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1506,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Educated  farmer  work  30  acres; 

thousand  apples,  five  hundred  Leghorns,  on 
shares.  ROUTE  5,  Box  18,  Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half-share  basis 
and  10%  net  proceeds,  half  increase  in  herd; 
134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class  state  culti¬ 
vation;  21  acres  Alfalfa.  50  acres  creek  bottom 
land;  truck  gardening,  dairying,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  stocked,  equipped  with  machinery;  half 
mile  good  school  and  creamery;  good  house, 
pleasant  place;  your  age,  children,  habits,  ref¬ 
erence;  exceptional  opportunity  for  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  1535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  ambitious  single  man  wanted  on  large 
poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey;  state  age, 
heighth,  weight  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  to  help  with  work  in  country 
home,  family  of  two;  electric  conveniences;  a 
good  home  for  a  good  woman.  \\  M.  R.  AIM- 
MERMAN,  Route  2,  Box  74,  Hubbard,  Ohio. 


ELP  wanted  female;  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework;  comfortable  home;  100 
dies  from  New  York  City.  A.  RAABE,  West 
opake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Honest  experienced  farmer  to  work 
on  shares;  must  furnish  part  of  cows,  room 
for  30  or  more  head;  milk  now  selling  for  $3.41 
per  hundred;  farm  is  equipped  with  all  necesr 
sarv  machinery;  farm  located  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  near  State  road.  ADVERTISER  1530, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  young  woman  to  help  with  care 
of  two  children,  aged  two  and  five;  one  other 
maid  kept;  pleasant  home;  good  wages.  MRS. 
PERCIVAL  WILDE,  Sharon,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  April  to  November;  select  Summer 
hotel  (Christian) ;  woman,  general  housework, 
no  washing;  handy  man.  garden,  car,  etc.:  state 
wages;  references  required.  Address  BOX  16, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  for  70-cow  Guernsey 
herd;  grade  A  milk;  must  be  willing  to  milk 
maximum  of  18  cows;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  men,  with  outside  sleeping  quarters;  farm 
in  New  Jersey  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ADVERTISER  1552,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once  capable  poultryman,  single, 
references  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
work  on  private  estate;  must  understand  live 
stock,  vegetables,  etc.;  permanent  place,  with 
board  and  room;  apply  with  references  and 
wages  wanted  to  SUPT.  PHILLIPS  MOREAU, 
287  So.  Broadway,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


NEAT  white  girl  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  by  small  Christian  family;  comfortable 
permanent  home;  45  minutes  from  New  York; 
experience  not  essential;  write  giving  national¬ 
ity,  age,  religion,  salary  wanted  and  names  for 
references.  E.  G.  SMITH.  34  Reid  Avenue, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Patrolman  for  private  game  pre¬ 
serve  within  50  miles  of  New  York;  only 
sober,  honest,  American  citizen  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  man  who  knows  something  about  game 
preferred;  permanent  position  to  right  man: 
married  man  preferred :  apply  with  copies  of 
references  to  ADVERTISER  1547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OUTSIDE  man  to  care  for  lawn,  feed  pigs,  es¬ 
pecially  good  with  baby  chicks,  400  arriving 
March  1,  others  later;  will  need  to  come  about 
February  15;  board  and  room  included:  state  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  wages.  THE  “LILLIAN-ON- 
THE-LAKE”  INN,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  at  once;  practical,  ex¬ 
perienced,  single,  for  private  estate;  send  ref¬ 
erences:  state  wages  with  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single,  commercial 
farm,  who  is  not  afraid  of  long  hours;  per¬ 
manent  position:  state  wages  wanted.  THE 
LONG  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BOY  wanted,  age  16  to  18,  on  poultry  farm; 

$40-  per  month  and  board.  A.  DE  MARCO, 
Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  farm  home;  must  be 
good  cook;  no  objection  to  woman  with  child; 
good  home  and  steady  position  to  right  party; 
Protestant;  reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
1557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wanted  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  must  be  experienced; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  family;  board  one 
man;  modern  house,  good  wages;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry  work  on 
large  scale;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Someone  to  knit  pair  of  fringed 
mittens  for  man.  BOX  1033,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  to 
work  on  dairy  farm;  must  be  sober,  clean,  and 
willing  to  work,  able  to  handle  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  house  with  improvements:  $20  per 
week,  milk  and  wood.  S.  H.  NESBIT,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  helper  in  a  modern 
poultry  plant;  also  a  single  man  for  assistant 
herdsman;  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
Guernseys;  must  have  good  habits  and  come  well 
recommended;  give  full  particulars  with  wages 
desired.  ROCK  SPRING  FARM,  Rockville,  Md. 


TWO  young  single  men  wanted  for  barn  and 
dairy  work;  must  be  good  milkers,  active  and 
willing  workers  and  be  clean  of  habits;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV ANTED — April  1  or  before  teamster  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  man;  married,  good  habits,  good 
house  to  live  in;  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  1569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  small  family  or 
none  at  all;  man  to  do  farm  work,  team,  etc.; 
wife  to  board  3  or  4  single  men;  house  fitted 
with  lights,  heat  and  running  water;  must  be 
people  of  good  character;  send  names  of  per¬ 
sons  for  reference  along  with  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER  or  superintendent,  working,  wishes 
position;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  gardening  and  farming,  greenhouses,  care  of 
all  live  stock,  operate  all  kinds  of  engines, 
handy  with  tools,  do  all  repairs  in  and  out 
side,  operate  any  car  if  necessary;  married, 
with  family.  ADVERTISER  1484,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — A  situation  as  game  or  game  and 
poultry  keeper  or  caretaker;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  raising  of  both,  also  management  of  same; 
first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER  1501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  25,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
tensive  game  and  poultry  experience;  hard 
worker;  references.  ADVERTISER  1512,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position;  man  good  at  poultry  or 
garden,  handy;  middle-aged;  no  cows;  wife 
will  assist  as  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry; 
references;  permanent  only.  ADVERTISER 
1463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM  or  country  place;  foreman  is  open  for 
position;  understands  all  the  different  kinds 
of  work  and  is  very  competent  with  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  and  gardening:  only  self  and  wife  who  would 
board  men.  ADVERTISER  1529,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  married;  desires  first-class  position. 
ADVERTISER  1534,.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  manager,  six  years’  experience  com- 
merieal  orcharding  and  small  fruit  growing; 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  graduate;  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  1538,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  by  married  man  as  dairyman,  experi¬ 
enced  with  De  Laval  milking  machine  and 
others.  ADVERTISER  1540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  one  child, 
wants  position  by  February  or  March;  wife 
will  board  help.  ADVERTISER  1541,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HANDY,  married,  American,  Protestant,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  wants  position  April  1:  carpen¬ 
tering,  plumbing,  electrical  work,  automobiles, 
garden  and  chickens.  P.  O.  BOX  1111,  New 
Haven,  -Conn. 


SUCCESSFUL  farm  manager,  40,  married;  12 
year  daughter,  desires  first-class  proposition 
with  future;  16  years’  consecutive  work  on  large 
private  and  institution  farm.  ADVERTISER 
1543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married,  30  years 
old;  life  experience  in  high-class  herd;  want 
permanent  proposition  where  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  open  April  1:  highest  reference;  write 
fully.  E.  F.  FARRELL,  Berks  Co.,  Jackson- 
wald,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  industrious, 
conscientious  worker  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1549,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  and  herdsman  wants  position  on  large 
dairy  farm;  25  years’  experience;  salary  and 
shares;  can  furnish  own  help;  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  1553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  farm  or  estate;  American,  mar¬ 
ried;  experienced  all  branches;  capable,  trust- 
worth}-.  references.  ADVERTISER  1544,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  one  child, 
desires  position  by  March:  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious,  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  1545,  'care 
Rural  New-l'orker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  by  March 
15;  American,  married,  no  small  children; 
would  like  position  building  up  new  place;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  by  experienced  herdsman  in  small 
purebred  Guernsey  herd:  private  estate  near 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh;  by  February  20, 
1927.  ADVERTISER  1551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  equipped  farm  on  share 
basis;  39,  married,  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  gardening,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  with  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry  desires 
position  at  once:  fine  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  florist’s  assistant, 
foreman  or  dairyman,  seeks  position;  Ameri¬ 
can.  middle-aged.  A.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Gen.  Del., 
Springfield.  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  practical,  steady 
worker,  single.  35  years  old ;  good  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  and  broilers:  New  Jersey  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  training;  commercial 
or  private;  prefer  purebred  poultry:  please 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1555,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  desires  position;  two 
years’  experience,  including  incubating  and 
range:  American,  22,  do  not  smoke  or  drink. 
ADVERTISER  1564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  desires  position; 

American,  married;  skilled  all  branches:  ca¬ 
pable,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVERTISER 
1561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position  at 
once;  first-class  stock  man,  understand  oper¬ 
ating  a  high-class  place  for  results;  married, 
American,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  10 
years  in  last  position  which  was  vacated  only 
on  account  of  sale  of  the  estate;  unquestionable 
references;  only  high-class  position  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  all  improvements, 
closed  porch,  steam  heat;  convenient  to  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  line  to  New  York;  lot  73x125  ft.; 
first  mortgage;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  7 
MONTGOMERY  ST.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,000 
to  1,500  hens.  ADVERTISER  1488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUTAUQUA  CO.,  N.  Y.  —  250-acre  dairy 
farm,  50  acres  timber,  100  acres  work  land; 
apples,  pears,  grapes;  large  house  convenient  for 
two  families;  %  mile  from  school;  barns  40x100 
and  45x80,  swing  stanchions  and  James  drinking 
cups;  two  15-ft.  silos;  sold  to  settle  estate. 
MRS.  MARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  land,  machinery,  buildings. 
CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DYKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 


NEW  ENGLAND  farmstead  among  Rhode 
Island  hills;  fine  old  colonial  house  and  acre¬ 
age  up  to  450  acres,  including  60-acre  pond;  sit¬ 
uated  on  two  State  highways,  about  30  minutes 
from  Providence,  R.  I.;  quiet  but  accessible;  if 
interested,  write  K.  J.  BERTCH,  Harrisville, 
R.  I. 


WANTED — 150-acre  fruit  land;  accessible;  near 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  1537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  house  and  fruit  farm,  Albany  State 
road,  overlooking  Hudson  River;  running  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  steam  heat,  live  stock,  two 
cars,  farm  machinery;  everything  sacrificed  for 
$20,000;  half  cash;  further  particulars,  OWNER, 
Box  39,  R.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Two  Eastern  Shore  farms,  in  the 
village  of  Westover,  Md. ;  88  acres,  good  house 
and  outbuildings,  good  soil;  with  stock,  tools 
and  crop;  21%  acres,  new  7-room  house;  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  mild  Winters;  sell  cheap.  T. 
L.  Gregory,  Owner,  Westover,  Md. 


HOTEL  management  desires  sell  farm  property; 

35  acres  fruit,  large  poultry  plant,  barns, 
equipment,  8-room  house;  Lake  Seneca,  State 
highway,  near  Ithaca;  hotel  uses  all  produce 
grown.  E.  HOLT,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


144  ACRES,  good  soil,  in  good  condition;  spring 
watered  pastures;  ideal  for  dairying  or  sheep; 
10-room  brick  house,  heat  and  water;  large 
barn  and  outbuildings.  MRS.  SARAH  NEAL, 
Pulaski,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Farm  in  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  consisting  of  approximately  72  acres 
of  tillable  soil,  5  acres  of  woodland,  32  acres 
overhead  irrigation,  own  ample  water  supply; 
approximately  13  acres  in  asparagus,  4  years 
old,  Washington  variety;  8  acres  in  blackberries; 
all  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
in  condition  to  continue  all  crops  in  early 
Spring;  buildings  consist  of  a  house  entirely 
renovated  three  years  ago;  water,  heat  and  elec¬ 
tric  lighting;  building  erected  for  all  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  washing  of  vegetables  and  packing;  the 
barn  for  horses  is  old;  sufficient  tenement  houses 
on  farm;  personal  property  consists  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  implements,  horses,  etc.,  to  operate 
this  farm;  easy  trucking  distance  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  hard  roads;  direct  rail  shipment 
by  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  to  New  York;  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  a  prompt  purchaser  or 
renter.  ADVERTISER  1542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  boardinghouse,  bungalow, 
three-car  garage,  fully  equipped;  Sullivan 
County  mountains.  A.  S.,  Bayville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent  by  the  month  with  stock.  Apply 
BOX  86,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1-room  house.  1  acre  fertile  land; 
in  village;  $250.  B.  PARADEE,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED — One  or  more  acres  with  house  about 
(5)  five  rooms,  within  mile  of  Catholic  church, 
100  from  New  York.  MRS.  AGNES  SLATTERY, 
48  So.  Elliott  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  and  poultry  farm,  100  acres,  woodlot, 
macadam  road,  village,  city  and  roadside  mar¬ 
kets;  reasonable  initial  payment,  balance  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BOX  254,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 80-acre  village  farm,  good  buildings, 
good  land;  2  horses,  2  cows,  40  hens,  5  tons 
hay,  150  bushels  oats;  farming  tools;  price  $4,- 
300,  $1,300  down.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm,  one  thousand 
laying  capacity.  ADVERTISER  1558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELIGHTFUL  home,  Southern  Delaware;  all 
fruits.  garden,  poultry,  timber.  Write 
FRANKLIN  SMITH,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Lebanon  County  farm  and  apple 
orchard,  just  ripe  to  go;  the  Heilsdorf  Or¬ 
chards,  12  miles  southwest  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
within  2  miles  of  shipping  point,  is  in  every 
respect  an  ideal  fruit  farm;  right  in  climate, 
elevation,  slope,  drainage  and  the  soil  that  will 
naturally  give  color,  size  and  flavor  to  the  fruit; 
the  farm  consists  of  40  acres,  (3,700)  15-year- 
old  apple  trees  of  the  best  early,  midseason  and 
late  varieties,  all  in  a  most  prolific  and  healthy 
condition;  75  acres  under  cultivation  and  ready 
for  further  planting;  25  acres  of  pasture  with 
running  water;  large  double  house  with  bath, 
heat  and  laundry;  large  barn,  implement  shed, 
packing  shed.  etc. :  fully  equipped  with  large 
power  sprayers,  dusters,  tractor,  2  trucks.  3 
horses,  farming  implements,  wagons,  shipping 
cases,  etc.:  this  is  a  going  proposition  just  ripe 
for  a  clean  up:  attractive  price  with  liberal 
terms  to  responsible  prospects.  LEBANON 
COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY,  Real  Estate  De¬ 
partment,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


DAIRY  farm  wanted  with  stock  and  tools,  on 
these  terms;  half  of  sales  to  go  on  principal 
and  interest;  I  also  keep  up  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance;  can  give  references.  ADVERTISER  1565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  buildings,  Fordson,  etc.;  20 
acres  cleared;  North  Shore  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped  for  600-800 
chickens:  electric  light;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 
tive  land,  high,  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  lights, 
running  water  through  house  and  garden 
and  barn;  telephone;  with  or  without  stock;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  price  $60,000:  rent  for  $1,- 
200  to  responsible  party;  or  exchange  for  im¬ 
proved  city  property.  Address  or  call,  252  W. 
17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  new  crop  farmers’  stock,  unshelled, 
machine  picked,  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50; 
100  lbs.,  $8;  hand  picked  5c  lb.  more,  cash. 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gallon  can  de¬ 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN.  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  cattle  beets. 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAY'ES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  6  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana.  Pa. 


60-LB.  CAN  clover  honey,  $7,  3d  zone,  postpaid; 

buckwheat,  $6;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15  and  $1;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


ORDER  now,  15  hand-painted  birthday,  Valen¬ 
tine  or  Easter  cards,  $1;  sample  10  cents. 
MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  wanted,  two  390-egg  capacity 
Cyphers  incubators;  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  RISSMILLER,  R.  D.  3,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


FINE  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  '$1.15; 

two,  $2.15;  amber  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10 
cts.  per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


1925  BUCKEYE  incubator,  perfect  condition, 
600-egg,  $55.  OWEN  MELIOUS,  Stanley, 

N.  Y. 


PURE  honey. — Clover,  Autumn  flower  blend; 

best  ever;  5  lbs.,  95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square. 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  warranted  pure,  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  extracted,  3  lbs.,  80c;  12  lbs., 
$2.60;  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45;  all  delivered 
third  zone;  60-lb,  can  here,  $7.70.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to-  a-  friendless,  deserving! 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  750-lb.  Iowa  cream  separator, 
never  used,  $60;  one  Hinman  milker,  three 
units,  shafting  for  50  cows,  with  one  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor,  $150.  SAM  T.  SIGLER, 
Swartswood  Road,  Newton,  N.  J. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  6  gals,  or 
more,  $2.10;  cash  with  order.  C.  L.  PUDNEY. 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here, 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  Grimm  sap  bucket  covers;  in 
good  condition;  5  cents  each.  CR  AND  ALL¬ 
VALE  FARMS,  Andover,.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  express  paid,  50  pounds, 
$6.50;  12%  pounds,  sample,  $1.90.  KING- 

WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem  Oregon. 


WANTED — Pine  Tree  Surge  milkers,  110-volt 
vacuum  pump.  HOWARD  WHITTEN,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


APPLES— Delicious,  Stayman,  Grimes  and  Wine- 
sap;  mail  orders  specialty;  any  quantity. 
GEO.  S.  BIRCH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


INCUBATOR,  bone  cutter,  root  cutter  and  other 
implements  for  sale;  must  dispose.  BLUM- 
FIELD,  891  Essex  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 500,000  feet  of  timber  and  3,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood.  M.  L.  CURTIS,  Box  84, 
Adams,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS  for  sale;  five  Cyphers  and  Prai¬ 
rie  State,  120  to  390  eggs.  GLENROAD 
FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


SWEET  potatoes,  $1.50  bushel  here;  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  10c  lb.  delivered.  M.  V.  HILL,  Seaford, 
Del. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey;  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  W. 
H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn 
is  a- real  treat;  much  tastier  than  canned  corn; 
4  15-oz.  pkgs.,  $1  postpaid  third  zone.  C.  F. 
HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-IIand,  Pa. 
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What’s  Your 
Name  Please? 


%y  FREE  BOOK  tells  font) 


I  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  my  new 
Berry  Book  that  tells  how  to  make 
$500  to  $1,200  per  acre.  These  books 
are  now  ready  for  mailing.  There  s 
enough  for  every  Rural  New-Yorker 
family.  Give  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  coupon  now,  and  I  11 
send  your  book  right  away  before  the 
rush  begins.  No  charge,  of  course; 
it’s  free  as  advertised. 


*ffAA  to  $1,200  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  get  from  a 
single  acre  in  one  year,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  these  big 
profits  from  STRAWBERRIES,  when  you  have  the  right  plants  and 
the  right  method  of  growing  them.  We  supply  you  with  both. 
Here’s  proof  that  others  are  making  these  profits  andjnore.  You  can 
do  it,  too,  with  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 


I  LIKE  TO  ADVERTISE  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  because  it  always 
“shoots  straight”  and  it’s  read  by 
farmers  who  know  how  to  farm,  and 
that’s  the  kind  of  folks  I  want  to  get 
interested  in  Kellogg’s  Berry  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubbery.  You  believe  in 
pure,  select,  high-test  seed — all  good 
farmers  do — and  when  you  read  my 
book  you’ll  believe  in  pure,  select, 
high-quality  nursery  stock. 

I’M  GOING  TO  SHOOT  STRAIGHT 
about  my  book.  A  regular  ad -writer  would 
call  it  a  big  book,  but  I’m  not  an  ad  writer 
— just  a  plain  farmer  like  you  folks,  and 
I’ll  give  you  plain,  farmer-style  facts. 

WHEN  YOU  GET  THIS  BOOK  you 
will  have  exactly  thirty-two  pages  of  money¬ 
making  facts  and  common  sense,  written  in 
a  friendly,  human  way  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence;  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo  en¬ 
gravings,  eight  pages  in  natural  colors.  A 
book  that’s  different,  you  will  say  so  when 
you  read  it.  -  - 

IF  YOU  LIKE  FACTS,  farmer-style, 
and  straight  “shootin’,”  you  will  like  this 
book.  One  thing  in  your  favor,  it  wont 
cost  you  anything  except  a  little  ink  and 
a  postage  stamp.  Read  it,  then  ask  all  the 
questions  you  wish.  You  are  just  as  wel¬ 
come  to  my  time  and  experience  as  you  are 
to  my  mush  and  milk. 

JUST  HELP  YOURSELF,  don’t  be 
bashful.  There’s  plenty  for  all.  If  you 
don’t  have  time  to  write  a  letter,  the  coti: 
pon  or  a  postal  will  do.  The  book  is  FREE. 

Sincerely  yours,  F.  E.  BEATTY. 


On  the  left  is  Mr.  A.  II. 
Reed  of  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  who 
reports  a  crop  of  over  2,700 
quarts  of  big  luscious  berries 
from  only  one-fourth  acre  of 
Kellogg  Plants.  He  made 
$594  net  profit  from  one- 
fourth  acre,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  over  $2,300  an  acre. 
What  can  you  grow  that  will 
make  as  much  money  as  this? 


On  the  left  is  George 
Beaudette  of  Bessemer, 
Mich.,  who  writes,  “I  made 
$1,800  for  only  one  acre  of 
Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants.” 
And  on  the  right  is  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mulford  of  Amagansett, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y„  who  made  $468 
net  profit  from  only  one-third 
acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries. 
You  can  do  equally  as  well 
as  these  men. 


_ _ s 

$594  A? 
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$468  *3r 

I  spent  thirty-one  years  learning  how  to  make  berry  plants  produce 
these  big  money  crops.  This  very  berry  book  that  I  send  you  FREE 
tells  the  whole  story.  In  one  hour  with  this  book  you  can  learn  what 
it  has  taken  me  thirty-one  years  to  learn.  Get  it  and  read  the  letters 
from  beginners  who  are  making  much  more  than  $1,200  per  acre  by 
my  proven  method.  Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  postal 
card  will  bring  this  valuable  berry  book  to  you  FREE. 

One  Acre  oi  Kellogg  Strawberries  Will  Make  More  Money 
Than  40  Acres  of  Common  Crops-and  It’s  Easy 


MY  BOOK  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  beyond 
all  doubt  that  one  acre  of  strawberries  grown  the 
“Kellogg  Way”  is  .worth  more  to  you  than  40 
acres  of  common  farm  crops.  One  farmer  wrote 
me  and  said,  “I  am  making  more  money  from 
my  acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries  than  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  from  all  the  rest  of  my  100-acre  farm.”  Why 
cultivate  40  acres  when  one  acre  will  make  you 
more  money?  Get  my  book — try  the  “Kellogg- 
Way”  on  your  farm  and  see  what  happens. 


JUST  TO  PROVE  A  THING  OR  TWO,  here 
are  some  actual  crop  and  profit  reports:  Dr.  H.  J. 
Von  Hagen  of  Connecticut  made  $627  from  tme- 
quarter  acre;  James  Cowperthwaite  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  grew  17,600  quarts  on  one  acre;  Rose  A. 
Butler  of  Indiana  made  $400  from  one-third  acre; 
W.  Flansburgh  of  Iowa  picked  1,200  quarts  from 
500  plants;  Lon  Grigsley  of  Illinois  made  $930.60 
from  one  acre;  one  acre  made  $1,800  for  W.  L. 
Tillston  of  Vermont;  no  room  for  more  profit 
reports  here,  but  plenty  more  in  my  book. 


R.  M,  KELLOGG  CO. 

BOX  2148.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Please  send  me  your  new  berry  book,  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  the  “Kellogg  Way”  of  growing  strawberries  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries^  and  grapes  for  profit  and  tells  how  to 
make  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre. 

Name  . 

Town . State . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . 


Send  for  this  FREE  Book— Today! 

Now  is  the  time  to  write  for  this  handsomely  illustrated  berry  book  and  learn  how 
easy,  delightful,  and  exceedingly  profitable  it  is  to  grow  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  grapes  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  card,  mail  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  your  copy  free  and 
postpaid  by  return  mail. 

F.  E.  BEATTY,  President 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2148  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“With  Malice  Toward  None;  With  Charity  For  All 


n 


Hoivard  K.  Hunsberger  in  one 
of  the  profitable  orchards  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.  He  gives  full 
credit  to  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  for  his  long,  success- 
fid  control  of  scab  and  scale . 


v  , 


“For  five  years  all  my 
orchards  have  been  free 
of  scale  and  scab” 


“I  am  through  paying  60%  freight  on 
water  and  handling  the  heavy  barrels,” 
says  Howard  Hunsberger,  Commercial 
Sprayer,  Perkasie,  Penna.  “I  find  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  superior  to  the  liquid. 
It  is  convenient  to  use.  It  doesn’t  burn 
or  russet  and  can’t  freeze.” 

You  can  expect  this  same  satisfaction. 
Use  this  proved  pest  exterminator  for 
bigger  profit! 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

613  Canal  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Qet  this  Valuable  Quide 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Spraying  Guide  and 
other  literature  give  complete  directions  for 
the  extermination  of  all  orchard  and  farm 
pests.  There  is  an  S-W  dealer  near  you.  Ask 
him  for  this  helpful  material  or  write  us. 
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The  Great  Value  of  Seed  Corn  Testing, 

Farmers  Play  With  Rag,  Dolls 
Only  the  Fittest  Survive 


3  SHELBY  COUNTY  PLAN.  — 
Then  it  comes  to  corn,  to  test  or  not 
)  test  is  no  longer  the  question, 
nee  the  value  of  using  tested  seed 
as  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrat- 
1  as  to  leave  little  room  for  argu¬ 
ment.  But  just  how  to  do  the  testing  trick  gives  us 
something  to  ponder  about.  In  Indiana,  the  leading 
corn-testing  State  in  the  nation,  there  are  two  coun¬ 
ties — Shelby  and  Johnson — that  offer  an  interesting 
contrast  in  corn-testing  systems.  Both 
agree  on  the  improved  rag  doll  method 
with  its  germinator  box,  artificial  heat 
and  other  familiar  trimmings.  Shelby 
County,  however,  maintains  that  the 
farmer  should  do  his  own  testing  right 
on  the  farm,  while  in  Johnson  County 
the  community  system  is  preached  and 
jxracticed.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
Shelby  County  plan  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  County  Agent  H.  D.  Jackson. 

Seven  years  ago  Shelby  County  op¬ 
erated  one  of  the  first  community  test¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Middle  West,  designed 
along  the  lines  originated  by  Purdue 
University.  Four  years  later  Avlien 
County  Agent  H.  D.  Jackson  became 
the  agricultural  pilot,  he  proceeded  to 
decentralize  the  testing  work  under  the 
theory  that  if  each  farmer  would  do  his  own  corn 
testing  it  would  increase  his  interest  in  the  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  more  economical  of  both 
time  and  money. 

TRAINING  THE  FARMERS.— With  this  idea  in 
mind,  Jackson  toured  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Shelby  County  giving  demonstrations  of  corn-test¬ 
ing  by  the  rag-doll  method,  exhibiting  an  approved 
model  of  a  farm  testing  plant,  distributing  blue- 


tional  Corn  King  and  several  times  State  corn  cham¬ 
pion  of  Indiana.  His  two  sons  have  used  Pete’s 
homemade  tester  with  sufficient  success  to  have  won 
several  junior  national  and  State  championships. 
Last  season  Shelby  County  furnished  42  medal  win¬ 
ners  in  the  five-acre  corn  contest,  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  prizes  ever  Avon  during  a  single  season  by 
any  county  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  all  the 
medal  winners  used  tested  corn.  George  Yarling, 
State  winner  of  the  fixe-acre  corn  contest  during 


1924,  has  been  testing  his  own  seed  corn  for  several 
years  under  the  Shelby  County  plan. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  FARM  UNIT.— While 
discussing  the  farm-unit  plan  of  corn  testing,  Jack- 
son  said  that  “the  idea  is  economically-  sound,  since 
the  farmer  who  does  his  OAvn  testing  avoids  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  two  trips  to  town  necessary  under  the 
community  plan,  and  he  saA-es  the  cost  of  testing, 
which  ranged  from  20  to  30  cents  per  acre  so  far 


to  the  central  plant,  Avhere  it  is  tested  by  the  im¬ 
proved  rag-doll  method  in  a  specially  heated  box  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  farm  unit  system  used  in 
Shelby  County.  The  dead,  diseased  and  weak  ears 
are  then  discarded  and  the  remaining  seed  corn  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  lots,  one  containing  the  high-yield¬ 
ing,  horny  and  properly  dented  ears,  and  the  other 
consisting  mainly  of  chaffy,  starchy  ears  that  do  not 
yield  as  well  as  their  horny  brothers.  Tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  number  of  Johnson  County  farmers  in 
which  the  yields  from  discarded  ears 
were  contrasted  with  the  yields  from 
the  selected  ears,  have  shown  an  ax-er- 
age  increase  of  over  10  bushels  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  selected  seed  corn. 
Practically  all  the  prize-winning  corn 
from  Johnson  County  since  the  com¬ 
munity  testing  station  Avas  established 
came  from  tested  seed,  which  has 
heavily  outyielded  stands  from  un¬ 
tested  seed  all  along  the  line.  During 
1925,  community  testing  in  Johnson 
County  increased  the  aA’erage  corn 
yield  by  11.4  bushels  per  acre. 

RETURNS  FROM  TESTING.— Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  when  there  is  so 
much  dead  and  unfit  seed  corn  in  In¬ 
diana,  the  scores  of  community  seed 
testers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  Avill  do 
much  to  ward  off  threatened  disaster.  A  testing 
plant  located  in  every  community  six  miles  square 
throughout  Indiana  is  the  goal  strived  for.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  on  the  basis  of  an  average  increase  of  10 
bushels  per  acre  that  a  community  tester  aauII  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  AA-ealtli  of  the  users  by  over  $5,000 
on  an  investment  of  less  than  $200.  It  has  also  been 
estimated  that  the  establishment  of  a  thousand  new 
testers  throughout  Indiana  operated  at  full  capacity 


Fig.  71. — Small  germinator  box  for  use  in  warm  rooms.  This  type  is  used  on  a  few 

farms  in  Shelby  County. 


Fig.  72. — Community  corn-testing  plant  in  the  County  Agent’s  office,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Fig.  74. — How  the  corn  kernels  are  placed  on  the  modified  rag  doll  before  rolling. 


prints  showing  hoAV  the  germinator  box  and  racks 
are  constructed  and  training  farmers  in  the  art  of 
interpreting  the  money-saving  message  of  the  dolls. 
Today  there  are  about  125  germinators  scattered 
over  the  farms  of  Shelby  County  that  tested  ap¬ 
proximately  250,000  ears  of  corn  last  season.  Among 
the  enthusiastic  users  of  private  germinators  are 
such  well-known  farmers  as  Pete  Lux,  thrice  Na- 


Fig.  73. — Homemade  farm  tester  on  the  farm  of  A.  T. 
Money,  of  Indiana ;  heated  with  incubator  lamp . 


this  season.  The  greatest  argument  for  home  test¬ 
ing,  hoAA-ever,  is  that  the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
Avork  instead  of  haA'ing  it  done  for  him  takes  a  more 
intense  interest  in  the  job,  realizes  more  keenly  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  feels  the  thrill  of  self- 
improvement.”  Jackson  not  only  fxxrnishes  the  plans 
for  the  germinator  outfit,  but  also  keeps  a  stock  of 
papers  anxl  other  supplies  on  hand  for  the  benefit  of 
his  farmers.  The  initial  expense  is  not  heavy,  since 
most  farmers  aa'Iio  have  tried  the  plan  constructed 
the  boxes  from  scrap  material  and  the  racks  from 
laths  cost  less  than  $2  per  outfit.  The  pan  costs 
about  $2,  AA’liile  heat  is  supplied  either  by  an  inexxba- 
tor  lamp  or  by  ordinary  electric  light  bulbs. 

THE  COMMUNITY  PLAN.— In  spite  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  success  of  the  Shelby  County  plan,  the  idea 
of  testing  seed  corn  on  a  community  basis  has  swept 
Hoosierdoin  like  a  tornado,  ixntil  72  oxxt  of  the  92 
Indiana  counties  liax-e  adopted  the  scheme.  Per¬ 
haps  the  leading  exponent  of  the  community  idea  of 
corn  testing  is  Johnson  County,  which  offers  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast  to  the  Shelby  County  system. 
Under  the  leadership  of  County  Agent  O.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  corn  planted 
in  this  famous  corn  county  last  year  was  a  product 
of  the  highly  efficient  community  testing  plant  main¬ 
tained  in  the  basement  of  the  Coxxrt  Hoixse  at  Frank¬ 
lin.  Under  this  system  the  farmers  bring  their  corn 


for  eight  weeks  will  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
Hoosier  State  over  $5,000,000.  From  all  of  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  strong  arguments  both 
Avays  for  testing  corn  on  the  farm  or  on  the  com- 
munity  basis,  bxxt  there  is  no  argixnxent  whatever 
regarding  the  fundamental  fact  that  all  seed  corn 
should  first  be  tested  for  viability,  freedom  from 
disease  and  vitality.  Althoxxgh  it  is  trxxe  that  the 


Fig.  75. — The  inner  box  of  the  Money  tester  showing 
the  rag  dolls  ready  to  be  read. 
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farmer  gains  something  who  does  his  own  work,  it 
is  also  true  that  comparing  notes,  experiences  and 
corn  at  the  community  tester  is  equally  as  valuable. 
Furthermore,  the  seed  corn  selected  at  the  com¬ 
munity  plant  must  conform  to  a  uniform  standard, 
whereas  on  the  individual  farm  all  sorts  of  stan¬ 
dards  prevail  and  there  is  a  better  chance  that  in¬ 
ferior  strains  will  persist.  Perhaps  we  can  sum  the 
whole  argument  up  by  saying  that  since  farm  test¬ 
ing  has  been  so  warmly  advocated  for  so  many  years 
with  indifferent  results,  perhaps  the  new  community 
plan  offers  the  best  way  out.  But  after  all,  the 
main  idea  is  that  seed  corn  should  be  tested  by  the 
improved  rag  doll  method,  while  the  place  where  it 
should  be  done  is  of  secondary  importance. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. — The  process  of  rag-doll  test¬ 
ing  of  corn  as  now  widely  used  in  the  corn  belt  is 
simple  enough.  The  seed  corn  is  selected  in  the  field 
and  stored  on  racks.  A  few  kernels  from  each  ear 
are  then  placed  on  the  rag  side  of  a  doll  made  up 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  and  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper  of 
similar  size  and  shape.  This  type  of  doll,  called  the 
modified  rag  doll,  is  a  product  of  the  corn  disease 
investigations  that  are  being  carried  on  at  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
partnership  with  the  Office  of  Cereal  Investigations, 
Washington,  D.  C.  By  means  of  this  device,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  advance  information  regarding 
your  seed  corn  on  three  important  factors — germina¬ 
tion,  vitality  and  freedom  from  disease.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  choice  an  ear  of  seed  corn  may  appear  to 
the  naked  eye,  any  kernel  may  harbor  root  rot  and 
other  ruinous  diseases  that  sap  the  vitality  of  the 
offspring  and  seriously  decrease  yields.  Further¬ 
more,  even  sturdy  appearing  ears  may  develop  puny 
plants,  even  though  no  disease  may  be  present.  In 
other  words,  the  parent  ear  must  have  both  vitality 
and  a  clean  bill  of  health,  factors  readily  revealed 
by  the  useful  little  rag  doll. 

After  the  kernels  are  placed  on  the  rag,  the  doll 
is  rolled,  placed  in  a  germinator  box  for  a  few  days 
and  unrolled.  The  germinated  seeds  tell  the  story, 
because  the  seeds  from  some  ears  will  usually  pro¬ 
duce  weak  or  diseased  sprouts  in  contrast  to  the 
vigorous,  healthy  offspring  of  good  ears.  The  de¬ 
tection  of  diseased  ears  is  not  possible  with  the  old 
type  doll  where  a  single  diseased  kernel  may  infect 
that  entire  doll.  The  invention  of  the  modified  rag 
doll  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
munity  testing  station  where  a  large  germinator  box 
is  used,  and  the  results  are  read  by  an  experienced 
operator  trained  to  interpret  the  story  as  revealed 
by  the  dolls.  Purdue  Experiment  Station  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  has  designed  a  highly  efficient  homemade 
germinator  box  with  a  capacity  of  2,240  ears,  of 
Which  blue  prints  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

ALBERT  A.  HAXSOX. 


Coal  Ashes  on  Clay  Soil 

1.  We  have  a  piece  of  stiff  blue  clay  that  we  wish 
to  put  into  a  friable  condition  for  garden  purposes  by 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  ashes.  Would  you  advise 
me  how  many  cubic  yards  will  be  required  to  do  this 
at  one  application?  We  have  a  small  garden  near  the 
house  where  we  have  been  dumping  the  coal  ashes  for 
years.  It  is  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap  now.  Last 
Spring  I  determined  to  try  potatoes  on  it,  although  I 
had  always  heard  that  lime,  which  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituents  of  coal  ashes,  would  scab  the  pota¬ 
toes.  To  my  surprise  the  potatoes  were  not  affected  by 
scab  or  any  other  disease  although  our  potatoes  on  the 
sand  loam  were  hit  by  several  diseases.  I  attributed 
it  to  the  sterilization  of  the  soil  by  the  lime  in  the 
ashes,  as  the  potatoes  were  not  sprayed  or  treated  in 
any  other  way  for  diseases  of  any  kind.  I  have  read 
that  liming  soil  will  prevent  certain  diseases,  such  as 
wheat  smut,  club-root  in  cabbage  and  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases,  so  why  would  it  not  prevent  fungus  diseases  in 
potatoes?  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject?  2. 
Would  you  advise  sowing  the  Cossack  Alfalfa  up  here 
on  the  hillside  meadows  of  Northern  New  York?  If 
so  would  you  put  it  in  rows  or  broadcast  it,  and  how 
much  seed  would  you  use  to  the  acre?  G.  F.  W. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OW  do  you  happen  to  be  so  sure  about  the  lime 
in  coal  ashes?  The  chemists  can  find  only  a 
small  quantity,  if  any.  When  wood  is  burned  with 
the  coal  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes  will  be 
mixed  through.  This  gives  a  very  little  lime  and 
potash,  but  beyond  that  the  coal  ash  will  not  give 
enough  of  lime  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  soil.  It 
is  true  that  lime  will  show  good  mechanical  results 
on  all  soils.  It  binds  the  lighter  sands  together- 
somewhat  like  mortar — and  thus  makes  such  soil 
more  compact  and  better  able  to  hold  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  lime  will  break  up  and  open  clay  soils. 
It  does  this  by  compacting  the  small,  fine  soil  par¬ 
ticles.  This  makes  the  soil  more  porous  and  thus 
open  to  air  and  water.  This  increases  the  drainage 
and  permits  fermentation  which  may  make  the  plant 
food  in  the  clay  more  available. 

We  think  the  improvement  in  the  clay  from  the 
use  of  the  coal  ashes  is  due  to  its  mechanical  effect 
We  have  had  much  the  same  results.  The  fine 


powdery  coal  ash  seems  to  pack  into  the  light  soils 
or  sands  and  make  them  compact  so  that  they  will 
hold  water.  In  the  stiff  clay  this  fine  ash  seems  to 
work  in  and  separate  the  soil  particles,  so  that  wa¬ 
ter  drains  through  it  better,  and  the  plant  roots 
may  work  through  more  freely.  It  is  a  mechanical 
effect  that  makes  this  soil  more  productive. 

The  test  with  potatoes  does  not  show  that  lime 
will  not  increase  the  scab,  for  if  you  used  pure  coal 
ashes  little  or  no  lime  was  used.  Often  coal  ashes 
will  give  an  acid  reaction,  and  this,  of  course,  will 
act  to  prevent  scab.  If  you  would  send  a  sample  of 
your  coal  ashes  to  a  chemist  and  have  them  analyzed 
you  will  find  that  they  do  not  carry  enough  lime  to 
affect  the  soil. 

In  such  eases  it  is  good  practice  to  use  the  coal 
ashes.  We  have  had  the  same  experience  with  a 
hard  clay  soil.  After  some  years  of  using  these 
ashes  the  soil  seemed  to  “limber  up”  and  become,  as 
you  say,  “like  an  ash  heap.”  It  was  a  mechanical 
effect  and  while  the  heavy  clays  will  respond  to 
such  treatment  for  a  time,  sooner  or  later  they  must 
be  fertilized  like  other  soils.  It  is  true  that  lime 
will  help  to  destroy  some  plant  diseases  like  club¬ 
foot  in  cabbage,  while  others,  like  potato  scab,  are 
increased  by  it.  We  have  seen  a  heavy  soil  plowed 
while  too  wet,  break  up  into  hard  chunks  or  bricks 
which  could  hardly  be  smashed  by  a  heavy  harrow. 
Yet  when  a  ton  of  burned  lime  was  scattered  over 
these  hard  lumps  most  of  them  crumbled  and  could 
be  made  fine. 

2.  As  for  Cossack  Alfalfa ;  with  us  it  proved  very 
hardy  and  good  for  hay.  We  consider  it  a  trifle 
hardier  than  Grimm,  which  is  usually  considered  the 
standard. 


The  Town  and  Snow  Removal 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  a  person  can  force  the 
town  in  which  he  lives  to  clear  a  town  road  of  snow¬ 
drifts  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  automobiles?  This 
is  a  town  road,  and  a  U.  S.  mail  route,  but  when  the 
first  snows  drift  across  it  spells  the  end  of  auto  trans¬ 
portation.  The  town  owns  tractors  which  it  uses  for 
snow  removal  on  the  State  and  county  roads,  also  on 
some  of  the  village  streets.  But  if  we  complain  to  the 
road  commissioner  he  tells  us  he  has  no  funds  to  spend. 
In  the  past  two  men  and  a  team  were  hired  by  the 
town  to  clear  this  road.  They  drive  up  and  clown  with 
a  soil  plow  tied  to  the  side  of  a  sleigh.  About  all  the 
good  they  do  is  to  run  up  their  time  for  a  day’s  pay. 
Such  work  is  absolutely  useless  as  far  as  automobiles 
are  concerned. 

Some  people  have  advised  us  that  we  can  force  the 
town  to  open  the  road  if  we  live  on  a  mail  route.  They 
advised  us  to  get  in  touch  with  a  county  judge  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  to  him,  and  he  would  serve  some  sort 
of  papers  that  would  force  the  town  to  open  this  road. 
Can  you  advise  me  if  this  be  true?  J.  Jl.  K. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  highway  law  provides  that  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  remove  obstructions  caused  by 
snow  on  State  and  county  highways  within  the  town. 
Section  78  and  the  sections  following  provide  a 
method  for  removing  obstructions  caused  by  snow 
by  the  labor  of  the  persons  and  corporations  liable 
to  be  assessed  for  highway  taxes.  You  will  find  the 
highway  law  in  your  town  clerk’s  office  and  can 
read  the  provisions  thereof. 

Many  towns  have  found  that  if  they  raised  money 
for  removal  of  snow  from  all  highways  they  would 
have  to  abandon  repairs  and  construction  in  the 
Spring,  or  raise  the  taxes  to  such  an  enormous  rate 
that  it  would  be  unbearable  by  the  taxpayers.  It 
may  be  advisable  for  your  town  to  resort  to  the  labor 
system  of  removing  snow,  provided  for  in  the  high¬ 
way  law.  TVe  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
a  majority  of  the  roads  are  being  kept  open  at  the 
present  time  by  the  residents  on  those  roads  without 
expense  to  the  town.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  task  for  the  neighbors  to  get  together 
and  clean  out  their  respective  roads,  and  that  they 
would  rather  do  this  than  be  compelled  to  do  it  un¬ 
der  the  labor  system.  x.  t. 


The  Cortland  Apple 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
Prof.  R.  E.  Loree,  specialist  in  small  fruits,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  writes  that  the  Cortland  apple  “as 
grown  in  Michigan  and  certain  other  sections  where 
the  McIntosh  can  be  successfully  grown  is  disap¬ 
pointing  and  that  “it  may  be  questioned  if  its  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  considered  much  better  than  a  slightly 
improved  Ben  Davis.”  The  article  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  fruit  growers  all  over  the  United  States, 
piany  of  whom  having  planted  the  Cortland  are  un¬ 
certain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  planted  wisely. 

I  write  to  assure  fruit  growers  who  have  planted 
Cortland  in  regions  where  McIntosh  succeeds,  or 
those  who  contemplate  planting  it,  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  disappointment  in  the  new  variety. 
Cortland  was  fruited  on  the  grounds  of  this  sta¬ 


tion  10  years  before  trees  were  offered  for  sale.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  probation,  hundreds  of  experienced 
fruit  growers  compared  it  with  McIntosh,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  equal  or  superior  in  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  variety.  Meanwhile  it  was  being  tested 
in  the  apple  regions  of  the  country,  and  was  then 
distributed  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Association  to  1,100  members  in  every  apple  growing 
section  in  the  United  States,  in  most  of  which  it  is 
now  in  bearing,  and  no  menber  of  tliis  testing  as¬ 
sociation  has  reported  unfavorably  on  the  new  va¬ 
riety. 

Cortland  was  awarded  the  Wilder  Medal  three 
years  ago  by  the  American  Bornological  Society  as 
the  best  new  apple,  an  award  made  by  judges  who 
must  have  taken  quality  into  consideration.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  society  at  Grand  Rapids  in  De¬ 
cember,  1926,  Cortland  was  one  of  a  collection  of 
new  fruits  from  this  station  to  win  another  Wilder 
Medal.  At  this  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids,  Cortland 
was  sampled  by  a  score  or  more  of  fruit  growers 
from  several  States,  and  specimens  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  York  were  pronounced  “better  in  qual¬ 
ity,”  or  “as  good,”  or  “nearly  as  good,”  as  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  opinions  differing  with  the  tastes  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Those  who  like  a  mild  apple  preferred 
the  McIntosh ;  those  who  like  refreshing  tartness, 
the  Cortland.  Both  have  the  delectable  aromatic 
taste  found  in  apples  of  the  McIntosh  type.  Growers 
in  New  York  who  have  begun  to  market  the  Cort¬ 
land  find  that  early  in  the  season  it  sells  as  well  as 
McIntosh,  and  that  after  the  first  of  January  it  sells 
better,  for  in  quality  it  is  then  markedly  better. 

Cortland  is  a  splendid  apple  in  fruit  and  tree,  and 
will  be  grown  commercially  in  every  apple  region  in 
America  where  McIntosh  succeeds.  It,  of  all  applOs/ 
promises  best  to  fill  the  place  of  Baldwin,  Spy  and 
other  Winter  apples,  the  popularity  of  which  as  com¬ 
mercial  sorts,  as  shown  by  market  reports,  is  on  the 
wane.  The  tree  is  equal  to  that  of  McIntosh  in  every 
chai-acter ;  the  fruits  are  as  attractive  and  as  high 
in  quality  as  those  of  the  McIntosh,  but  Cortland 
is  a  better  commercial  variety  than  McIntosh  be¬ 
cause  the  fruits  hang  on  the  tree  longer,  keep  later, 
and  ship  better. 

I  end  as  I  began  by  assuring  those  who  have  plant¬ 
ed  the  Cortland  that  they  have  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  apple  will  not  hold  its  own  with  McIntosh, 
now,  in  market  value,  at  the  head  of  commercial 
varieties  of  apples  grown  in  America.  I  write  this 
strong  commendation  of  the  Cortland  deliberately, 
out  of  the  full  knowledge  of  it,  with  special  regard  to 
the  fruit  regions  in  which  its  planting  is  recom¬ 
mended,  and  out  of  considerable  experience  in  test¬ 
ing  apples.  u.  P.  HEDRICK. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Error  in  School  Tax 

I  have  a  farm  of  152  acres  in  town  where  I  reside, 
and  all  my  buildings  are  in  the  town.  I  pay  school 
tax  in  another  town  in  this  township.  Adjoining  my 
152-acre  farm  I  have  15  acres  in  another  town,  which 
is  used  for  pasture,  with  no  buildings  on  it.  Now  the 
tax  collector  for  school  district  in  town,  where  my  land 
lies,  tells  me  I  am  assessed  for  school  taxes  on  my 
land  there.  I  have  occupied  this  farm  for  nearly  seven 
years,  and  my  father  since  boyhood,  and  neither  of  us 
have  ever  paid  school  taxes  in  the  other  town.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  law  am  I  obliged  to  pay  school  tax  there  this 
year?  c.  D.  w. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  boundary  of  the 
school  district  in  which  C.  D.  W.  and  his  father 
pay  he  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk,  or  he  can  find  out  by  applying  to  his  trustee, 
as  such  change  would  necessitate  the  consent  of  the 
trustee  or  else  a  public  hearing.  If  no  change  has 
been  made  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  is  erroneously 
levied,  just  how  it  does  not  matter.  Possibly  the 
trustee  discovered  this  piece  of  land  in  his  town  but 
not  in  his  district,  and  thought  it  an  oversight.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  assessors  made  the  mistake  in  numbering 
the  piece  on  the  assessment  roll. 

The  method  that  law  provides  for  correcting  this 
is  for  the  landowner  to  pay  the  tax  and  then  for 
the  trustee  to  refund  the  money  to  him.  The  au¬ 
thority  for  this  is  Sec.  424  of  the  education  law.  A 
method  which  is  frequently  practiced  is  for  the 
trustee  to  give  the  landowner  an  order  for  the 
amount  and  for  him  to  turn  that  in  to  the  collector. 
Not  infrequently  the  trustee  and  collector  alter  the 
roll  without  any  authority  beyond  a  natural  disin¬ 
clination  to  be  choked  to  death  by  red  tape. 

C.  D.  W.  does  not  say  whether  he  has  paid  a  tax 
on  the  15  acres  this  year  in  the  other  town.  If  he 
has  that  should  be  all  the  evidence  he  needs.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  has  been  raised 
it  might  pay  him  to  see  if  his  town  clerk  can  find 
a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  home  district. 
Maybe  his  district  superintendent  can  help.  He  is 
supposed  to  know.  j.  p.  l. 
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What  is  an  Education? 

For  several  months  I  have  been  reading  the  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  considerable  interest.  We  have, 
in  the  school  of  which  I  am  headmaster,  an  excellent 
course  in  agriculture,  and  I  turn  many  of  your  numbers 
over  to  the  boys  for  reference.  As  an  educator,  how¬ 
ever,  I  find  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  fight 
against  the  consolidated  school,  and  my  criticism  of 
your  articles  against  the  central  school  is  this :  These 
articles  are  written  by  farmers,  Grange  leaders,  and 
others  whose  business  is  not  education,  and  very  few  of 
the  arguments  which  they  advance  against  the  larger 
school  are  sound. 

The  article  on  rural  schools  on  page  27  is  really 
amusing.  The  writer  states  that  his  business  is  not 
education,  but  farm  institute  lecturing,  and  he  sets  out 
to  tell  the  State  of  New  York  how  best  to  conduct  its 
rural  schools.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  schools  your  contributor  has  visited  this  last  year, 
and  it  would  also  be  interesting  to  discover  how  many 
of  your  other  writers  on  this  subject  have  visited  their 
schools  with  the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  and 
comparing  equipment,  instruction  and  results  in  their 
one-room  schools  with  the  equipment,  instruction  and 
results  of  a  good  type  of  central  school. 

If  you  must  continue  this  discussion,  why  not  get 
some  expert  opinions?  Your  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  undoubtedly  tell  you  why  consolidation 
is  urged.  Many  of  the  State  departments  of  education 
in  the  Western' States  can  give  excellent  information  on 
the  subject  based  on  successful  experience.  The  fed¬ 
eral  Board  of  Education  will  be  glad  to  contribute  its 
advice  and  publications.  . 

The  little  red  sclioolhouse  marks  an  epoch  in  Amen- 
can  education,  but  like  many  another  worthy  mstitu- 
tion,  it  has  outlived  its  day.  Let  it  die  a  painless  and 
a  natural  death.  Farmers  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  everywhere  in  the  East  are 
crying,  “Old  methods  of  farming  and  mar¬ 
keting  are  ruining  us.  We  need  strong 
central  and  co-operative  groups,  proper 
grading  and  marking  of  crops,  and  or¬ 
ganized  marketing.”  So,  too,  are  the  old 
ideas  in  education  changing.  The  un¬ 
graded  school  must  go.  Trained  teachers, 
proper  equipment  and  proper  supervision 
are  just  as  important  in  the  training  of 
good  Americans  as  scientific  methods  are 
necessary  for  successful  farming.  Let  the 
farmer  stick  to  his  farming,  and  the  edu¬ 
cator  will  take  care  of  education.  If  the 
new  way  seems  strange,  time  will  remedy 
that.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are 
working  harder  on  the  improvement  of 
teaching  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  next  25  years  will  see 
greater  progress  in  this  field  than  ever 
has  been  seen  before,  and  the  layman 
should  be  doing  his  utmost  to  help,  rather 
than  to  hinder  this  all-important  work. 

New  Hampshire.  Raymond  l.  kendall. 


fact  they  are  only  asking  the  things  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  “Bill  of  Rights,”  things 
which  have  been  denied  them  by  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  All  they  ask  practically  is  two  things,  the 
fairness  of  which  has  never  been  questioned. 

They  are,  first,  a  permissive  consolidation  law,  to 
replace  a  compulsory  one,  which  would  enable  them 
to  say  whether  they  shall  consolidate  their  own 
particular  district  with  another.  Second  is  an 
equitable  distribution  of  State  aid  funds,  which 
would  mean  the  fair  division  among  all  the  school 
districts  of  the  State,  of  a  fund  raised  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  by  general  taxation  (direct  or  indirect)  rather 
than  a  system  which  will  enable  them  to  give 
steadily  increasing  proportionate  amounts  as  schools 
get  larger,  and  which  must  mean,  if  carried  to  an 
ultimate  conclusion,  the  ruination  of  all  small 
schools,  because  each  year  the  proportion  of  taxes 
(direct  and  indirect)  paid  in  the  smaller  districts 
goes  to  build  a  larger  State  aid  fund.  This  year  it 
is  $55,000,000 ;  next  year  they  are  asking  for  $90,- 
000,000,  which  would  be  distributed  more  and  more 
liberally  to  the  larger  schools. 

And  if  our  country  people  could  get  those,  of 
which  no  one  can  deny  the  fairness,  they  would  be 
able  to  look  properly  after  the  education  of  their 


shaded  when  the  leaves  come  out,  but  where  it  will 
get  a  little  morning  or  afternoon  sun  in  the  early 
season.  In  that  I  should  make  a  bed  of  sand  at 
least  8  in.  deep,  and  extending  at  least  four  inches 
below  the  outside  ground  level.  I  might  put  an 
inch  or  two  of  well-rotted  manure  below  that.  In 
that  I  should  put  the  cuttings,  with  the  calloused 
lower  ends  at  or  a  little  above  the  outside  ground 
level.  In  planting  the  cuttings  I  should  take  great 
care  to  avoid  bruising  or  drying  the  callous.  The 
sand  I  have  in  mind  is  a  dune  sand  with  a  rather 
considerable  amount  of  finer  material  mixed  in.  It 
holds  moisture  very  well  and  does  not  become  soggy. 
At  the  root  level  suggested  it  would  have  plenty  of 
moisture  for  growth  whenever  the  outside  soil  is 
well  filled  with  water,  and  yet  would  also  have 
plenty  of  air  about  the  roots. 

Having  the  cutting  in  the  cold  frame  I  should 
cover  it  with  a  good  tight  glass  and  leave  it  alone 
as  much  as  possible.  I  should  shade  it  whenever 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  temperature  would  go 
above  70  degrees  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  glass. 
The  glass  should  not  be  lifted  except  when  necessary 
in  caring  for  the  plants.  I  should  never  water  the 
frame  unless  it  was  so  dry  inside  that  moisture 
failed  to  begin  to  condense  as  the  cool  of  evening 
came  on.  The  air  inside  should  be  kept 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  saturated 
with  moisture  all  the  time. 

In  such  a  cold  frame  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  mentioned  by  J.  O.  to  send  up 
leaves  and  new  wood.  Then  I  should 
hope  that  half  or  more  of  them  would 
make  roots.  If  many  of  them  went  far 
enough  to  finish  off  the  season’s  growth 
by  making  and  ripening  a  terminal  bud 
I  think  I  should  leave  the  glass  in 
place  until  the  leaves  had  fallen,  per¬ 
haps  hastening  that  process  by  letting 
the  frame  get  pretty  dry  as  Fall  came 
on.  Then  I  should  look  to  see '  how 
many,  if  any,  had  made  roots.  It  is 
likely  that  I  should  have  been  risking 
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Reply  by  William  Hotaling 

N  answer  to  Mr.  Kendall,  will  say 
his  request  as  to  my  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  justified.  Every  court  of  law 
makes  a  witness  qualify  before  giving- 
testimony.  There  may  be  other  read¬ 
ers  who  would  like  the  same  informa¬ 
tion. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  the  famous 
book  of  Noah  Webster  which  gives 
preference,  requires,  or  even  mentions 
a  school  of  any  kind  as  necessary  in 
the  acquirement  of  an  education.  In 
fact  he  gives  “the  rearing  of  animals” 
as  a  definition  of  education.  This 
surely  would  include  practically  all 
farmers  in  the  educated  class,  and 
Noah  is  a  good  authority. 

I  like  the  definition  of  Prof.  Shaver 
much  better.  Prof.  Shaver  was  for  a 
long  time  near  the  head  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  branch  of  our  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  in  the  training 
of  pupils,  and  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  well. 
His  definition  of  an  education  was  clear  and  concise, 
“The  ability  to  make  a  living.”  Under  this  defini¬ 
tion  I  qualify  as  educated. 

I  believe  we  are  warranted  then  in  saying  to  Mr. 
Kendall,  who  styles  himself  “an  educator,”  they  also 
are  educators  who  stay  at  home  and  teach. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Kendall's  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  my  visits  to  schools,  knowledge  of  compara¬ 
tive  equipment,  etc.,  I  admit  I  have  done  little  along 
that  line  the  past  year.  That  I  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  devoid  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  I 
will  say  for  two  years  a  part  of  the  duties  of  all 
farm  institute  lecturers  was  to  go  each  day,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  schools  to 
give  a  lecture  to  the  students  and  teachers.  This 
took  me  into  schools,  running  from  the  smallest  back 
country  district,  through  village  and  city  schools, 
high  schools,  teachers’  training  schools  and  colleges, 
and  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  best  educators  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  past  or  present,  including 
the  superintendents  (at  present)  of  schools  in  three 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  and  others  in  high 
position,  which  gave  me  a  chance  to  acquire  some 
ideas  about  schools. 

In  the  view  of  some  our  country  people  seem  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  Bolshevism.  As  a  matter  of 


Breaking  the  Roads  on  a  Maine  Highway.  Fig.  76 


amount  of  poking  around  in  the  sand 
long  before  that.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Snow  Handling  in  Maine 

TM  O  weeks  ago  we  had  a  picture  of 
little  Miss  Greene  attacking  the 
snowdrifts  with  a  coal  shovel.  That 
represents  one  extreme  of  farm  work 
at  snow  removal.  The  other  extreme  is 
shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page  of 
a  horse  outfit  in  Maine.  While  gaso¬ 
line  outfits  have  worked  into  many 
places,  the  ox  or  the  horse  still  holds 
sway  in  some  country  districts.  They 
still  do  good  work.  The  snow  roller 
and  the  big  plow  with  living  power  in 
front  of  it  still  hold  their  job. 


How  the  Wild  Morning-glory  Spreads.  Fig.  77.  See  page  174 


own  children.  I  feel  sure  they  would  do  fairly 

Well.  WM,  HOTALING. 


Starting  Apple  Cuttings 

IN  regard  to  the  apple  cuttings  mentioned  on  page 
71,  I  should  try  something  like  what  is  done  with 
blueberry  cuttings.  I  have  seen  many  apple  cuttings 
callous  over  and  even  start  roots  in  moist  sawdust, 
and  then  die  in  the  nursery  row  and  in  the  hotbed. 
In  blueberry  culture  they  tell  us  that  two  things  are 
of  vital  importance.  First,  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  down,  never  let  it  go  above  70  degrees  Fahr. 
Second,  give  no  ventilation  until  the  root  system  is 
definitely  established.  The  blueberry  cutting  tells 
that  by  starting  a  secondary  growth.  Apple  or 
grape  cuttings  do  not  give  that  warning.  In  one, 
case  grape  cuttings  of  a  very  stubborn  species  grew 
new  wood  almost  two  feet  long  without  making 
roots.  Out  of  50  cuttings  about  30  made  leaf  and 
stem  growth  and  about  half  of  those  made  roots. 
The  others  might  have  done  so,  too,  if  they  had  been 
given  a  longer  trial. 

Now,  for  specific  suggestions  about  those  apple 
cuttings.  I  hope  I  may  some  time  have  a  chance  to 
try  just  what  I  am  going  to  suggest.  I  should  make 
a  good,  tight  cold  frame  under  the  south  side  of  a 
large  apple  tree,  where  it  will  be  pretty  heavily 


Are  Chickens  Bedbug  Carriers? 

For  years  I  have  kept  chickens,  but 
during  the  last  year  or  so  the  number 
diminished  to  about  12.  My  neighbor  has 
a  small  embroidery  shop  which  is  just  at 
the  edge  of  his  property,  and  borders  on 
...  mine.  course  my  chicken  coop  is  in 
Pe  vicinity  of  his  shop,  but  there  is  only  one  post  that 
is  in  contact  with  it.  It  seems  that  he  has  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  bedbugs,  which  he  claims  come  from  my  chick¬ 
ens.  I  never  knew  chickens  to  be  bothered  with  this 
type  of  vermin,  but  am  anxious  to  have  your  decision 
m  this  matter.  j,  H> 

New  Jersey. 

THE  common  bedbug  is  said  by  authorities  to  oc¬ 
casionally  infest  poultry-houses,  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  fowls  by  night,  and  another  closely  re¬ 
lated  bug,  the  dovecote  bug,  is  also  found  in  pigeon 
and  poultry-houses.  These  parasites  may  be  held 
in  check  by  thorough  cleaning  of  the  walls,  perches, 
nests,  etc.,  and  spraying  or  painting  them  with  some 
good  insecticide.  One  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants 
to  be  purchased  from  supply  houses  may  be  used, 
and  earbolineum,  a  wood  preservative  which  you 
can  probably  get  through  painters’  supply  houses,  is 
excellent.  Success  depends  upon  getting  the  liquid 
used  into  all  cracks  where  the  vermin  hide  by  day, 
and  repeating  if  necessary.  Finding  bedbugs  in  an 
adjoining  building  is  not  proof  that  they  came  from 
the  poultry-house,  as  they  are  found  there  but  com¬ 
paratively  rarely,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  it.  I 
should  expect,  rather,  to  find  them  in  buildings  oc¬ 
cupied  by  human  bipeds,  carried  there,  perhaps,  up¬ 
on  the  clothing  of  visitors.  People  who  travel  on 
crowded  street  cars  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  such  insects.  They  are  also  brought  in  in 
paper  and  packing  boxes.  h.  b.  d. 
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out,  most  of  them  without  results. 

Now  the  Experiment  Station  of  Colo¬ 
rado  at  Fort  Collins  has  issued  a  bulletin 
entitled  “Three  Important  Perennial 
Weeds,”  and  they  rightly  put  wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory  at  the  head  of  the  list.  They 
give  a  good  description  and  good  pictures 
of  the  plant.  For  instance,  the  picture  on 
page  173  taken  from  this  bulletin  shows 
this  plant  in  bloom,  how  it  covers  the 
ground  and  climbs  over  other  plants.  Most 
of  our  readers  know’  so  much  about  this 
plant  that  they  do  not  care  to  have  it 
fully  described.  They  are  most  anxious 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  What  is 
called  clean  cultivation  is  generally  rec¬ 
ommended,  yet  thousands  of  our  readers 
wTill  say  that  they  have  given  the  cleanest 
cultivation  and  yet  had  this  weed  start 
back  to  life  before  they  were  done.  It 
seems  that  the  tops  could  often  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  thorough  cultivation  but  the 
roots  live  on  and  when  a  single  live  root 
is  left  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before 
the  field  will  be  alive  once  more.  If  the 
clean  cultivation  can  be  kept  up  long 
enough,  most  of  the  roots  w’ill  be  weak¬ 
ened  or  killed.  In  Colorado,  much  vrork 
has  been  done  with  poison  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  this  weed.  Such  poisons  con¬ 
tain  arsenic  in  some  soluble  form ;  usually 
arsenic  dissolved  or  mixed  with  caustic 
soda.  This  will  kill  the  tops  but  will  not 
always  destroy  the  roots.  Roots  taken 
from  sprayed  fields  after  a  thorough  use 
of  this  poison  were  as  an  experiment 
transplanted,  and  nearly  a  hundred  per¬ 
cent  of  them  came  to  life  as  destructive 
as  ever.  Thus  it  seems  that  a  poison 
spray  is  useful  but  not  fully  sure.  The 
best  method  found  in  Colorado  apparently 
is  smothering  the  plant  out  by  seeding  the 
ground  to  some  rank-growing  crop  which 
grows  faster  than  the  morning-glory  and 
thus  crowds  it  out.  A  very  close  and 
heavy  sod  of  grass  wTill  help  in  this,  but  a 
heavy  crop  of  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  the  best 
thing  these  western  people  have  found  in 
choking  out  the  pest.  Probably,  a  heavy 
seeding  of  Red  clover  or  perhaps  millet 
would  act  in  much  the  same  way.  In 
Colorado,  they  are  trying  the  effect  of 
certain  poisons  which  are  to  be  worked 
into  the  soil  at  cultivation  time,  but  re¬ 
sults  from  this  are  not  yet  apparent.  Out 
in  that  country  the  roots  have  been  traced 
16  ft.  down  into  the  soil,  for  it  is  a 
water-loving  plant  and  must  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture. 


abled  many  thousands  to  hear  the  pro¬ 
gram  given  from  the  platform,  who  could 
not  attend  the  meeting.  Another  was  two 
evening  meetings  in  the  Hotel  Rochester. 
Wednesday  evening  H.  B.  Tukey,  horti¬ 
culturist,  Hudson  Valley  fruit  investiga¬ 
tions,  gave  an*  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Northwest,  and  H.  C.  McKenzie,  Walton, 
N.  Y.,  a  talk  on  taxation.  Mr.  McKen¬ 
zie  brou  lit  out  one  point  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  all  real  property  owners: 
“Of  a  total  tax  of  about  $701,000,000  in 
New  York  State  this  year,  real  property 
pays  approximately  three-fourths.  The 
total  cost  of  roads.  State,  county  and 
town,  is  about  $40,000,000.  A  two-cent 
gas  tax,  in  addition  to  the  license  tax, 
would  just  about  make  that  amount,  and 
if  turned  back  in  proper  proportion  would 
take  care  of  all  road  tax  in  the  State. 

A  new  precedent  was  set  in  the  election 
of  officers,  the  president  since  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  society  having  always 
been  re-elected  to  a  second  term.  This, 
contrary  to  reports  printed  in  some  of  the 
Rochester  papers,  came  about  by  E.  W. 
Mitchell  refusing  to  accept  a  renomina¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  much  urging  to  do  so, 
and  was  not  in  any  sense  due  to  internal 
politics  as  reported  in  those  papers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there, was  no  candidate 
for  the  office,  J.  G.  Case  only  accepting 
after  much  urging,  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  McPherson  joined  heartily. 

There  was  seemingly  little  discord  or 
factional  strife  apparent  during  the  entire 
meeting,  until  the  ve.y  last  session,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  give  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  amend  the  packing  laws. 
Though  this  meant  very  little  tightening 
up  and  a  small  portion  of  what  is  needed, 
if  apple  growing  is  going  to  survive  in 
New  York  State,  and  seemed  in  every 
way  reasonable,  fair,  and  desirable,  op¬ 
position  appeared,  led  by  some  local  buy¬ 
ers,  and  backed  by  sufficient  numbers  to 
defeat  the  features  of  greatest  benefit. 
This  was  the  saddest  note  of  the  meeting. 
To  get  the  sentiment  of  growers  between 
20  and  30  were  interviewed.  All  of  these 
were  large  commercial  growers,  recog¬ 
nized  everywhere  as  among  the  best  in¬ 
formed  and  most  able  and  progressive. 
They  included  those  from  Niagara,  Or¬ 
leans,  Geneseo,  Monroe,  Livingston, 
Chautauqua,  Wayne,  Oswego,  Columbia, 
Onondaga,  Dutchess  and  Ulster  coun¬ 
ties,  within  the  State,  and  from  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  _  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Their  opinions  were  so 
nearly  identical  in  every  single  case,  one 
answer  will  suffice  for  all.  “Competition 
for  fruit  markets- In  all  sections,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  is  very  keen.  This  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  There  will 
probably  never  again  be  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  poor  fruit,  or  poorly  packed  fruit, 
except  in  years  of  crop  loss  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country.” 

New  York.  WM.  H.  hotaling. 
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Wild  Morning-glory 

During  the  year,  we  probably  have 
more  than  a  hundred  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  weed  known  as  wild  morning- 
glory  (Convolvulus  arvensis).  This  weed 
has  the  habit  of  crawling  into  orchards  or 
cultivated  fields  and  then  sticking  closer 
than  any  brother  that  one  may  find  in  an 
ordinary  day’s  hunt.  Many  of  our  people 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  of  killing  it 
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Personal  Notes  on  the 
Rochester  Fruit 
Meeting 

This  must  go  dotvn  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dis¬ 
appointing  meeting  ever  held  by  the  so¬ 
ciety.  This  sounds  contradictory,  and  it 
is.  In  fact  contradiction  you  might  say 
was  the  keynote,  from  appearance  of  the 
gathering,  to  actual  condition,  from 
amount  of  materials  offered  for  sale,  to 
buying  warrant  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
shown.  From  a  program  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  perfection,  in  material  and  detail, 
to  an  apparently  negative  result.  From 
fruit  of  finest  quality  and  appearance  as 
packed  for  exhibit,  to  about  the  poorest 
imaginable  packed  for  market.  And,  from 
New  York  State  growers’  troubles,  and 
remedy  set  forth  so  clearly  there  could 
seem  to  be  no  mistake,  to  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  many  grow¬ 
ers  to  adopt  any  remedial  measures.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  paradoxical. 

The  program  was  varied,  interesting 
and  instructive,  made  up  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  unusual  condition  of  fruit¬ 
growers  at  this  time,  which  accounts  for 
some  of  the  features  introduced.  As  an 
educational  feature,  and  a  new  departure, 
50  barrels  of  commercially  packed  apples 
were  taken  at  random  from  various  stor¬ 
ages.  These  were  opened  for  exhibition 
and  were  scored  by  federal  inspectors. 
They  varied  from  1%%  defective  to 
about  40%  defects,  with  color,  sizing,  and 
bruising  showing  about  the  same  varia¬ 
tion.  There  were  probably  many  men  at 
the  meeting  who  never  before  had  any 
idea  how  very  different  any  apples  look 
when  opened  on  the  market,  from  when 
they  go  in  the  barrel  on  the  farm.  This 
was  voted  by  many  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  features  of  the  meeting,  or  that  it 
should  have  been. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  larger  than 
usual;  this  was  especially  true  of  com¬ 
mercial  packages,  and  clearly  showed  if 
fruit  growers  wanted  to,  they  could  put 
as  fine  fruit,  in  as  good  condition,  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world  as  any  State  or 
country. 

Some  other  special  features  of  the 
meeting  were  broadcasting  the  program, 
and  the  arrangement  of  loud  speakers 
about  the  room,  making  hearing  perfect 
in  every  part  of  the  hall.  This  also  en- 
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BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR 

Sprayer 

For  spraying  gar¬ 
dens,  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  potatoes, 
cotton,  with  any 
kind  of  insecti- 
cide.Sprays  white¬ 
wash,  cold  water 
paint,  insecti¬ 
cides,  oils,  etc.  Sprays  anything  in  liquid 
form.  Capacity  four  gallons;  tank  of  double 
seamed  and  riveted  galvanized  steel — • 
(also  made  in  heavy  solid  brass.?  Seam¬ 
less  brass  pump  2  in.  diameter  with  ma¬ 
chined  cast  brass  pump  head;  automatic 
non-clog  brass  nozzle,  adjustable,  mist 
to  coarse  stream;  2  ft.  brass  extension 
rod;  malleable  spade  pump  handle;  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  strap.  Every  Banner 
Sprayer  is  double  tested  and  ^inspected 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Sold  by  hardware, 
implement  and  seed 
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Successful 

Farmers 


Need 

This 

Seed 

Book 


This  Seed  Book  deals  with 
the  real  money  crops — the  ones 
you  depend  upon  for  profits.  Corn  for  silo  and  crib — ab¬ 
solutely  sound  germination.  Oats  that  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  big  crops  of  good  heavy  grain.  Certified  Potatoes 
from  Maine  and  Michigan. 

CLOVERS  AND  ALFALFA 

Good  Red  ’  ’lover  la  scarce  this  Spring.  Early  buying  la  advised. 
We  have  genuine  American-grown  and  also  Northern  European, 
suited  for  Eastern  farms.  Take  your  choice.  Genuine  "Grimm’’ 
and  "Northwest"  Alfalfa  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Sweet  Clover,  best  scarified  Seed — Wiison  Black  Soy  Beana  and 
Quality  Seeds  for  all  the  other  farm  crops. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  1927  Seed  Book  and  Free  Samples  of 
Seeds  that  Interest  you. 

A.  n.  nOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landlsvllle,  (Lancaster  Co.)  Penn. 


Box  15 


nACEC  of  Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Order  now 
ft  for  Spring  delivery.  Send  for  complete 

umjkj  Ugt  of  varieties.  HENRY  F.  VAN  LEEU WE , 
Landscaper  and  Nurseryman,  R.F.D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

QUARTER  CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY  BARGAINS 

Apple  Trees ,  30c.  Peach  Trees ,  1  Sc. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals. 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  Free 

Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 

Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  104  Bristol  Ave.,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


nicnnrnnv  hi  «  dewberry,  strawberry. 

KASPBFRRY  Plante BLflcKB£RRlf’ GRflPE  E,c- 

lUIJi  DLiimi  1  lalllD  ASPARAGUS  and.  RHUBARB 

Roots.  All  Certified  Stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

—  '  1,  N.  J. 


L.  2b  F.  JJONDEIiO 


Vineland, 


Hoffman's  Seeds  Pay- 

Sow  them  and  they'll  prove  it ! 


Thrifty  Fruit  Trees 

with  records  behind  them  for  nardiness, 
productiveness,  early  bearing  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  ave  the  sorts  we  ship  you— 
every  one  true-to-name.  47  years  of  honor¬ 
able  dealings  assure  you  of  satisfaction.  The 


f^g\ ¥  r  NURSERY 

LULL  6%aJ?S 


lists  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Nut  trees. 
Berries,  Grapes,  etc.  Also 

Evergreens,  Ornamental  trees. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  for 
free  catalog.  Tell  U9  your  1927 
plans.  We -If  make  suggestions. 

The  Cole  Nursery  Company 
Painesvilie  Bet.  isst  Ohio 


FERTILIZERS 

Use  Croxton  High 
Grade  Mixtures 

All  Raw  Materials  and  Chemicals; 

IFrite  for  cash  prices  stating  quantity  desired 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Established  191k 

40  Rector  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Y^T-.T-T-’0Berry  P,anls 

I  .  A  U|4  h  \35  Years  in  the 

Nursery  Business 
J400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio,  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  NowMastodon  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberry  —  Latham  Red 
.Raspberry— New  Red  Leaved  Japan- 
|ese  Barberry. 

Other  varietieslisted  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  pfo.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlule,  O. 

PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  *  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SmALFAIFA 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produces  plants  with  low  crown  tod 
targe  branching  roots.  Individual  plants  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resists  winter  conditions.  Grows  early  in  Spring.  Requires 
less  seed.  1  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Freeh 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 
Dept.  250  EXCELSIOR.  MINN. 


BARLEY 


Featherston. 
Dakota  30  and 
Grimm  Alfal¬ 
fa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 
Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co..  Oept.223,  Mechanicsburo,  Ohio 

THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 

IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 

Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Cat.  giving  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Post¬ 

paid 


D’AOTPD  A  ETC  Ours  noted  for  good  features, 
K,UU  1  UnAf  1  iJ  apple  #8. SO  100.  New  kinds 
are  higher  unless  cions  are  supplied— also  nut  tree, 
grape  and  other  graft  bred  stock. 

HUNTER  E.  MARKLE _ MARTINSBURO,  W.  VA. 

04  /-if.:,  a  wonderful  Panel,  3  ft.  trees,  The  each. 
Ol.  vlall  new  cling  ICOlilI  Hale  andElberta.loc 
Xi.  F.  DINTELMANN  Belleville,  Ill. 

•  SPXRXGUS— Mary*  Martkc  Wash.  Rust-proct.  *1.26  hund.  Prepaid. 
A  Specif  Iprice  larpe  IfU.  Circular.  PUASANTVIEW.  ladsburprille,  Pa. 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50 

First-size  bulbs,  1%  to  1%  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet — now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26.  West  Grove,  Pa. 

DAHLIAS 


Cash  with  order.  Catalog  of  1000  varieties  free. 

fiEORfiE  L.  Mil  I.I.M  A  Dahlia  Specialist 

Box  K-N  27  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Originator  of  Mammoth  Dahlias 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANGE,  76  BULB8,  *1.00  POSTPAID 

VALLEY  STREAM  NURSERY  Box  355  Valley  Stream,  N.  V. 
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Missouri  Notes 

Sweet  Peas. — Last  year  we  grew  our 
first  crop  of  sweet  peas.  About  all  I 
knew  of  their  culture  was  that  the  seed 
should  be  planted  early.  We  drilled  three 
rows  on  a  bed  4  ft.  wide.  There  was  a 
fair  stand  of  plants  and  over  each  row 
we  stretched  poultry  netting  3-ft.  wide. 
The  soil  had  been  manured  but  a  dry 
Spring,  felt  more  severely  because  the 
bed  was  elevated  about  6  in.,  checked  a 
vigorous  growth.  Ultimately  we  sold  a 
good  lot  of  flowers  off  these  rows  but  the 
vines  would  have  done  much  better  if 
they  could  have  been  watered  freely  dur¬ 
ing  those  dry  weeks.  After  the  season 
was  over  I  discovered  that  a  friend  had 
been  growing  sweet  peas  for  years  and 
that  his  vines  far  surpassed  mine  in 
vigor,  in  height,  size  of  flowers  and  their 
length  of  stem.  While  the  stems  of  my 
floAvers  averaged  only  about  4  in.,  his 
stems  were  fully  twice  as  long,  which 
greatly  enhanced  their  value  for  cutting. 
He  was  nothing  loath  to  disclose  his 
methods  of  culture.  First  dig  a  trench 
about  a  foot  deep  and  a  foot  wide  where 
the  row  is  to  be  planted.  Next  fill  this 
trench  half  full  of  stable  manure  and 
sprinkle  over  it  slaked  lime.  Then  fill 
the  trench  with  soil  and  again  sprinkle 
some  lime.  When  ready  to  plant  make  a 
drill  row  along  the  center  of  a  filled 
trench,  sow  thickly  and  pull  soil;to  plants 
gradually  as  they  groAV.  Have  woA’en 
wire  fo-  support  and  suspend  this  in 
place  before  the  plants  come  up.  The 
A’ines  should  be  well  watered  whenever 
necessary.  In  respect  to  water  my  friend 
had  the  advantage  of  city  water  and  a 
hose.  So  far  my  garden  has  done  with¬ 
out  artificial  watering  and  has  depended 
solely  on  the  rainfall  and  good  culture, 
but  I  realize  that  a  Avater  supply  in  the 
garden  would  be  a  great  advantage.  We 
have  already  adopted  the  above  methods 
and  our  tAvo  trenches  are  all  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  seed  which  we  expect  some  time 
in  February. 

Winter  came  on  with  only  one  piece  of 
vork  still  undone.  The  vegetable  garden 
and  several  plots  of  ground  destined  for 
Spring  planting  remained  unploAved  but 
fortunately  in  early  January  there  came 
a  short  interval  of  weather  just  right  for 
field  work,  and  before  it  left  us  all  the 
ground  had  been  upturned  to  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  frost  strikes  through  the 
rough  ridges,  tearing  apart  the  soil  par¬ 
ticles  and  admitting  the  air,  which  in  the 
Spring  dries  them  out  and  leaves  them 
ready  to  be  pulverized  by  the  first  touch 
of  the  harroAV.  Such  land  can.be  pre¬ 
pared  and  seeded  doAvn  long  before  land 
that  awaited  Spring  plowing.  It  is  also 
much  freer  of  cutworms  and  other  in¬ 
sect  pests.  We  were  also  fortunate  in 
securing  enough  stable  manure  to  top 
dress  everything  that  might  be  benefited 
thereby,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Winter  we  shall  deposit  in  flat  topped 
ricks  what  more  we  may  get.  There  it 
will  be  left  to  decompose  and  fill  later 
demands  for  a  well-rotted  product. 

Winter  Care  of  Peonies. — Recently 
with  a  sharp  hoe  Ave  cut  the  dead  tops  off 
the  peonies.  These  tops  are  rather  tough 
and  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  cut 
them  in  the  Spring  when  the  buds  are 
pushing  up.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  hoe  penetrating  to  the 
croAvn  of  the  plant.  We  are  told  to  rake 
these  tops  together  and  burn  them  as  an 
insurance  against  disease.  The  seed  of 
annual  larkspur  may  be  sown  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Spring.  Thousands  of  self-sown 
seeds  spring  up  here  in  the  Fall  and  at¬ 
tain  some  size  before  Winter.  I  have 
never  seen  them  winterkill  but  I  knoAV 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  hardiness.  I 
saved  a  pint  of  seed  to  soav  in  the  rows 
of  Iris  on  the  big  bank  sloping  toAvards 
the  street.  It  also  slopes  towards  the 
northwest  and  I  Avas  afraid  that  Fall 
germinating  seed  might  not  be  able  to 
face  the  fierce  winds  from  that  quarter 
so  I  waited  till  January  and  then  scat¬ 
tered  the  seed  broadcast  over  the  Iris. 
This  seed  won’t  come  up  till  Spring  and 
should  then  be  safe.  Last  Summer  we 
used  many  props  for  the  peach  trees 
which  all  bore  a  large  crop.  We  also 
used  some  large  twine  to  bind  the  limbs 
together  on  the  principle  of  counterbal¬ 
ance.  It  answered  very  well  but  last 
Fall  an  examination  shoAved  that  this 
(Continued  on  Page  177) 


Genuine  “Pine  Tree”  Brand  Farm 
Seeds — sealed  and  certified — are  sold 
by  dealers  who  display  the  orange 
and  green  “Sign  of  Good  Crops.” 

There’s  a  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  near 
you.  He  handles  “Pine  Tree”  Clo¬ 
vers,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  because 
they  are  r^-cleaned,  reliable,  of 
known  origin — safe  for  you  to  sow. 

It  will  pay  to  talk  with  him  before 
you  buy  your  seeds  this  spring. 


Ask  Your  “Pine  Tree ”  Dealer 
for  a  Copy  of  This  Valuable  New  Book 


©  A.  D.  Co. 


The  new  HIP-POCKET  FARM  GUIDE  fills  the  need 
for  a  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture 
and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm 
information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains  official  planting  table  for 
your  State,  checked  by  your  Experiment  Station.  Worth 
$1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  it,  send  10  cents  to  the  Albert  Dickinson  Company, 
Chicago,  and  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Chicago,  Boston 

CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 
NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  New  YORK 
E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  BINGHAMTON 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors,  ALBANY 


PINE  TREE  FARM  SEEDS 


Maloneys  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 


Certified  Apple  Trees,  including  the  Cortland 


, JALOHZY  Shrubs 

I  Beautify your  (/rounds 


WE  liat’e  thousands  of  apple  trees  certified  true  to 
name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Avho  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to  the  planter 
at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  Ave  sell.  We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to 
name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  A'ines  and  roses. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  shotv  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  you  want.  We  Avill  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you 
to  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

35  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 

MALONEY 

^Vursery  Book  Free 


“NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE” 

Is  the  title  of  a  splendid  new  book,  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest,  giving  full  instructions  on  planting  and  raising 
loses.  Profusely  illustrated,  many  pages  showing  fine 
roses  in  natural  colors.  Lists  over  600  roses,  <j>lantg 
bulbs  and  seeds.  Gives  details  of  special  offer  of  8  choice 
rose  plants  for  $1,  Send  no  money,  AVrite  for  free  copy 

Dm  GEE  ROSES 

The  Dinoee  &  Canard  Co.  Box  295  West  Grove,  Pa. 

is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cult- 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  exp 
experience  of  a 

.  i  .  time.  Ex¬ 

quisitely  illustrated  in  natural  colors ; 
offers  and  tells  how  to  grow  these 
famous  plants.  Write  for  copy.  It’s  free.  ^ 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO.  " 


ROSES 

of JVew  Castle 


Box  281 


New  Castle,  Ind. 


Alfalfa 


Northwestern,  99.60*  purity.  91  on  t  an  a 
Grown,  99.60*  purity.  Grimm’s  Certified, 
99.76*  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.50* 
__  ,  purity.  AVrite  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Letherman  Go.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Gulivers  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
pLck  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
m  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Trouble  with  Storage  Tank 

I  have  an  air  pressure  water  system, 
with  a  315-gallon  tank  in  cellar;  water 
and  air  pumped  in  through  a  three-way 
pump,  1%  h.p.  gas  engine.  The  water 
enters  the  cellar,  drops  about  3*4  ft.,  to 
enter  tank  below  water  line  pipe.  leading 
to  tank.  The  tank  seems  to  get  airbound, 
or  for  some  reason  I  cannot  draw  more 
than  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
water  out  until  pressure  is  all  gone,  and 
the  glass  gauge  will  eventually  show  the 
tank  full  of  water,  yet  cannot  draw  a 
drop.  I  cannot  draw  off  the  water  by 
opening  the  drain  plug  at  bottom  of 
tank ;  have  tried  at  different  times  to  do 
so,  but  water  will  stop  running  when 
tank  is  about  two-thirds  full  as  shown  by 
gauge  glass.  When  opening  all  faucets  in 
house  the  water  still  will  not  run  out. 
The  plumber  •who  did  my  work  told  me 
I  could  connect  hose  to  drain  at  bottom 
of  tank  and  take  it  up  cellar  stairs  and 
drain,  as  it  would  syphon  out,  but  it 
will  not  do  it.  I  claim  that  I  will  have 
to  raise  bottom  of  tank  on  a  level  of  main 
water  line  in  order  to  drain  tank,  or  can 
you  tell  me  how  to  do  so  without  going  to 
that  trouble?  I  have  a  standpipe  that 
would  be  on  level  of  tank,  if  raised  on 
level  of  main  water  line :  I  think  then  I 
could  drain  tank  without  any  trouble. 

Maryland.  D.  L.  H. 

The  trouble  with  your  storage  tank  is 
evidently  due  to  the  failure  of  the  air  at¬ 
tachment  on  your  pump  to  supply  air  aS 
fast  as  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  water 
keeps  taking  the  air  up  or  absorbs  it  un¬ 
til  finally  the  tanks  become  waterlogged. 
See  that  the  air  valve  on  the  pump  is 
open,  the  opening  free  from  rust  or  other 
obstruction  and  that  it  is  working  prop¬ 
erly.  ... 

In  a  water  system  of  this  kind  the 
pipes  supplying  the  house  faucets  come 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  -are  al¬ 
ways  under  water  until  the  tank  is 
emptied.  Opening  the  faucets  will  do  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  good,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  is  still  sealed  by  the  water  standing 
over  it.  Water  cannot  flow  out  of  the 
tank  until  air  enters  it.  If  you  fill  a  bot¬ 
tle  with  water  and  invert.it  with  the  neck 
under  water  no  water  will  flow  out,  and 
the  same  condition  exists  in  your  tank. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  your 
tank  may  be  drained ;  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  connected  into  your  water  line 
pump  air  into  the  tank  or  a  hole  may  be 
drilled  into  the  tank  at  the  top  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  air.  This  hole  may  be 
threaded  and  a  cock  inserted  like  the 
drain  cock  on  an  automobile  radiator. 

The  fact  that  the  supply  line  comes 
in  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank  will  not 
prevent  drainage  provided  there  is  a  drain 
plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  air  is 
admitted  above  the  water.  The  water 
cannot  be  syphoned  upstairs,  however,  as 
the  discharge  end  of  a  syrthon  must  be 
lower  than  the  intake  end.  If  the  air 
valve  on  your  pump  cannot  be  arranged 
to  supply  enough  air  attach  a  small  valve 
in  the  suction  line  below  the  pump 
cylinder  and  open  it  sufficiently  to  supply 
the  air  needed.  B.  s. 


is  left  hollow,  and  registers  near  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  permit  a  circulation 
of  air  along  the  face  of  the  ice  pile.  This 
maintains  a  low  temperature. 

Where  the  storage  is  built  outside  of 
the  icehouse  a  cooler  of  the  side  bunker 
tyne  as  shown  in  the  sketch  gives  good 
service.  The  walls  should  be  stuffed  with 
dry  planer  shavings  or  other  heat  insula¬ 
tor  and  ceiled  up  inside  with  an  inter¬ 
lining  of  waterproof  paper  to  prevent 
moisture  reaching  the  shavings.  The  ice 
bunker  is  built  in  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  stuffed  door  for  filling.  It  is  lined 
with  metal  and  arranged  with  a  slatted 
bottom  to  permit  the  circulation  of  air 
through  it.  A  pan  and  drain  is  provided 
beneath  it  to  carry  away  the  waste  water. 
The  drain  should  be  trapped  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air.  To  prevent  conden¬ 
sation  on  the  wall  the  partition  separat¬ 
ing  the  ice  bunker  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  should  be  insulated  so  that  the  side 
next  to  the  room  will  remain  at  room 
temperature. 

The  action  is  as  follows :  The  air  be¬ 
tween  the  cakes  of  ice  in  the  bunker  being 
colder  and  heavier  than  the  remaining  air 
in  the  room  flows  downward  and  out 
through  the  slatted  bottom.  Warmer  air 
from  the  room  flows  into  the  top  of  the 
bunker  to  take  its  place  and  thus  a  cir¬ 
culation  is  set  up.  The  heat  from  the 
food  products  stored  is  carried  by  this 
circulation  to  the  ice  pile  where  it  is 
used  in  melting  the  ice.  Moisture  car¬ 
ried  by  this  air  is  also  condensed  in  the 


by  the  application  of  coal  tar.  Some  of 
the  creosotes,  however,  make  excellent 
preservatives.  The  New  York  Central 
R.  R.  estimates  that  as  far  as  rotting  is 
concerned  the  life  of  ties  and  track  tim¬ 
bers  is  doubled  by  creosoting.  Write  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  for  bulletin  on  treating  farm 
timbers.  R.  h.  s. 


Applying  Stucco  to  Frame 
House 

The  siding  on  my  house  is  getting  poor 
and  I  am  thinking  of  covering  it  with 
stucco.  Will  you  give  me  the  formula 
for  mixing  the  stucco?  W.  G. 

Elkton,  Md. 

Where  stucco  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
frame  house  the  first  step  is  to  see  that 
the  wall  is  made  absolutely  solid  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  stucco.  It  must  be  rigid,  as  to  set¬ 
tle  or  weave  in  the  wind  would  result  in 
cracking  the  stucco  coat.  Casings  must 
be  furred  out  to  the  required  thickness, 
eaves  troughs  should  be  in  place,  and  all 
possible  work  done  before  the  stucco  is 
applied  to  avoid  cracking  it  after  it  is 
placed.  Wherever  there  is  a  possible 
chance  of  water  "ettinsr  behind  the  stuc¬ 
co  it  should  be  carefully  flashed. 

Metal  lath  is  used  beneath  the  stucco, 
which  should  be  applied  in  three  coats, 
scratch  coat,  leveling  coat  and  finish  coat. 
These  should  follow  each  other  closely 
enough  to  prevent  drying  out  between 
coats,  about  24  hours. 

Stucco  is  mixed  not  richer  than  one  to 
three.  A  sack  of  cement  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  cubic  foot  and  is  mixed  with 
3  cu.  ft.  of  clean  well-graded  sand  with 
a  good  proportion  of  coarse  particles. 
Hydrated  lime  in  volumes  varying  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the 


Truing  up  a  Grindstone 

My  grindstone  wears  away  at  one  side 
across  the  whole  stone,  and  consequently 
when  being  turned  it  causes  the  tool  to 
jump  and  I  cannot  get  a  good  sharp  edge. 
Is  there  some  solution  that  can  be  applied 
to  this  part  causing  the  tool  to  pass  over 
this  place. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

A  stone  is  frequently  softer  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  consequently  wears 
out  of  round.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  a  trough  of  water  is  used  beneath  the 
grindstone  and  the  stone  allowed  to  stand 
with  one  side  in  the  water.  The  water 
softens  it  and  causes  rapid  wear  on  the 
wet  side. 

A  stone  that  is  out  of  true  can  be 
turned  to  shape  by  holding  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  pipe  against  it  as  it  revolves, 
thus  cutting  down  the  high  spots.  Where 
the  stone  is  badly  out  of  round  this  will 
take  considerable  time,  and  would  per¬ 
haps  cost  more  than  the  stone  is  worth. 
A  trial  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  time 
required  to  true  the  stone  in  question. 

R.  H.  s. 


ice  bunker  and  a  dry  refrigerator  main¬ 
tained.  AVitliout  the  circulation  it  will  be 
both  damp  and  ineffective  in  cooling. 

Bulletins  can  be  obtained  from  your 
Congressman  at  Washington  which  will 
be  of  help  to  you  in  building  your  re¬ 
frigerator.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ottawa,  Canada,  also  has  a  very 
good  bulletin  on  “Cold  Storage  on  the 
Farm”  which  could  doubtless  be  obtained 
for  the  asking. 


cement  used  may  be  added  to  make  the 
mortar  handle  better.  Dry-mix  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  add  only  sufficient  water  to 
permit  handling  the  mortar  easilv. 

R.  H.  8. 


Cooler  in  Icehouse 

I  have  an  icehouse  20x20  ft.  I  have 
plenty  of  ice  for  my  dairy  and  boarding¬ 
house,  putting  it  into  two  ice-boxes  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  cellar.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  cooler  built  near  the  icehouse  or  in 
it,  so  I  could  use  it  there  instead  of 
taking  it  to  the  ice-boxes.  Let  me  know 
how  to  make  it  and  out  of  what  material? 

Napanocli,  N.  Y.  J.  B. 

If  your  icehouse  has  capacity  enough 
to  insure  the  cold  room  being  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice  until  cold  weather  starts  in 
the  Fall  the  space  can  be  provided  most 
cheaply  in  one  corner  of  the  icehouse.  A 
wall  and  ceiling  is  built  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  ice  pile,  and  is 
covered  with  metal  to  prevent  leakage 
into  the  food  products  stored.  The  wall 


Putty;  Oiling  Rope;  Coal 
Tar  Paint 

1.  Is  there  any  cement  or  combination 
that  one  can  put  together  that  will  last 
longer  and  be  better  for  window  sash  than 
putty,  and  not  be  too  expensive?  2. 
Would  it  limber  and  lengthen  the  life  of 
a  new  hay  rope  to  oil  it  thoroughly  with 
linseed  oil?  3.  Would  it  pay  to  paint 
fence  posts  with  coal  tar?  also  barn  doors 
and  such  coarse  work,  and  if  so  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  thin  it  with? 

New  York.  B.  s. 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
preparations  for  fastening  glass  in  sash, 
but  putty  still  seems  to  hold  the  lead. 
Putty  can  be  made  harder  but  not 
cheaper  by  mixing  about  one-third  white 
lead  with  it.  This  makes  a  very  strong, 
hard  putty.  Your  trouble  may  have 
arisen  from  puttying  sash  when  wet,  or 
from  puttying  sash  that  was  not  painted. 
AVindow  sash  should  be  dry  when  puttied, 
and  either  given  a  priming  coat  of  paint 
or  where  time  does  not  permit  the  paint 
to  dry  shellac  may  be  used  for  a  rush 
job.  Unpainted  sash  absorb  the  oil  from 
the  putty  and  permit  it  to  crumble  off. 
Puttying  should  be  done  before  freezing 
weather. 

2.  Rope  is  lubricated  during  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  if  kept  dry  will  usually  keep  in 
good  condition.  Linseed  oil  would  stiffen 
the  rope,  as  it  oxidizes,  and  gets  gummy 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  mixture  of 
tallow  and  graphite  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  rope  lubricant,  but  would  make  a  bay 
rope  very  disagreeable  to  handle. 

3.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
life  of  a  post  is  increased  but  little  if  any 


Water  in  Cellar 

What  is  the  cause  of  water  coming  in 
mv  outside  cellar-way  with  oil  on  top, 
and  somewhat  rusty?  It  comes  in  about 
4  ft.  below  the  ground,  runs  through  the 
cellar  and  out  of  the  drain.  It  makes  the 
cellar  messy.  We  started  to  drive  a  well 
alongside  cellar-way  early  in  the  Fall, 
but  did  not  finish.  We  struck  rock  or 
something  hard  and  got  discouraged,  so 
stuck  an  old  pipe  in  and  left  it  to  keep 
the  dirt  from  falling  in.  c.  E.  N. 

New  York. 

The  oily  looking  water  that  you  men¬ 
tion  is  probably  due  to  iron.  Such  oily 
looking  pools  are  common  where  iron  is 
plentiful  in  the  soil.  The  remedy  is  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  eavestroughs 
away  from  the  buildings  and  also  see 
that  all  surface  water  is  carried  away.  If 
this  does  not  stop  the  trouble  a  drain 
about  the  building  fitted  with  tile  and 
discharging  into  the  cellar  drain  should 
intercept  the  water  before  entering  the 
cellar.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  seep¬ 
age  spring  which  is  discharging  into  the 
cellar,  and  if  such  is  the  case  intercepting 
the  water  by  means  of  a  drain  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  away  in  another  direction  is  the 
only  remedy.  R.  H.  S. 


Kerosene  Power  for 
Buzz-Saw 

How  large  a  buzz-saw  could  a  6  H.  P. 
kerosene  engine  handle? 

Peru.  W.  V.  DEL  SOLAR. 

The  power  required  for  driving  a  saw 
is  not  determined  wholly  by  the  diam¬ 
eter.  The  gauge  of  the  saw  and  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  is  kept  in,  together  with 
the  rate  of  feed  and  the  character  of  the 
material  cut  on  it  are  more  determining 
factors. 

An  engine  of  this  size  should  handle  a 


32-in.  saw.  The  rim  speed  of  a  circular 
saw  should  approximate  10,000  ft.  per 
minute.  This  would  require  a  speed  o£ 
about  1190  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is 
customary,  however,  to  run  pole  saws  at 
a  lower  speed,  and  about  1000  r.p.m. 
should  give  good  results.  Where  a  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  of  cast  iron  is  used  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  saw  it  is  unsafe  to 
run  at  a  rim  speed  greater  than  6000  ft. 
per  minute,  because  of  the  danger  of 
bursting.  -  R.  H.  S. 


Use  of  Cistern  Pump 

AATill  a  pitcher  pump  be  all  right  to 
pump  water  in  my  kitchen?  It  is  180 
ft.  from  the  spring  to  the  kitchen,  and  a 
10  ft.  lift  from  spring  to  where  I  want 
my  pump.  What  size  pipe  would  I  need? 
If  a  pitcher  pump  will  not  do  it,  what 
kind  of  a  cheap  pump  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?  MRS.  O.  D.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  pitcher  pump  will  draw  water  under 
the  conditions  given,  but  being  made  for 
light  service  and  low  lifts  the  handle  is 
short,  making  the  pump  work  rather 
hard  when  placed  on  a  greater  lift.  The 
pitcher  pump  is  good  up  to  lifts  of  20  ft. 
or  slightly  more. 

In  laying  the  pipe  to  the  spring  use  the 
size  for  which  the  pump  is  fitted,  which 
is  probably  1 %  in.  The  pipe  should  be 
laid  on  an  even  grade,  and  particular 
attention  given  to  the  pipe  joints  to  see 
that  they  are  tightly  fitted.  A  small 
force  pump  might  give  you  better  service. 
AVith  a  pump  of  this  kind  water  could  be 
forced  to  a  barrel  or  other  small  tank  in 
the  attic  which  would  feed  your  range 
boiler  by  gravity  and  give  you  hot  and 
cold  water  on  tap.  The  expense  would 
not  be  a  great  deal  more. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1448,  “Farm¬ 
stead  AArater  Supply,”  can  be  obtained 
from  your  Congressman  upon  request, 
and  contains  38  pages  of  information 
upon  the  choice  and  installation  of  a 
water  system.  R.  H.  s. 


Concrete  Floor  for  Porch 

A  concrete  porch  without  a  roof  is  to 
be  built  in  an  angle  of  a  frame  house. 
The  porch  will  be  8  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long, 
and  3%  ft.  above  ground.  The  concrete 
floor  of  the  porch  will  touch,  and  be 
built  against  the  framing  of  the  house  on 
two  sides.  "Will  there  be  danger  of  the 
supporting  timbers  of  the  house  rotting 
by  rain  from  the  sides  of  the  house  get¬ 
ting  to  them  from  behind  the  concrete? 
The  space  from  the  ground  to  the  floor 
of  the  porch  must  be  filled  in  with  earth 
and  stones,  according  to  the  mason  who 
will  build  it.  Is  this  the  best  way  to 
build  this  floor?  A.  M.  G. 

AVaynesville,  N.  C. 

The  tendency  of  the  wood  to  decay 
back  of  the  concrete  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  wood  and  its  position.  If  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  rain  to  seep  in  or 
dampness  to  gather  here  there  will  be 
some  likelihood  of  rot.  Concrete  does  not 
make  a  bond  with  wood  and  after  the 
concrete  sets  or  hardens  there  will  be  a 
little  crack  between  the  wood  and  the 
concrete  into  which  water  may  work.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  place  the  porch  floor 
below  the  weather-boarding  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  flashing  the  house  wall  by  inserting 
a  strip  of  galvanized  iron  beneath  the 
clapboard  whose  lower  edge  comes  just 
above  the  floor  level  and  let  it  extend  be¬ 
low  the  floor  level.  This  will  keep  out 
the  rain  and  -dampness  from  above. 

Making  a  fill  as  your  mason  suggest 
will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  concrete, 
and  if  well  wetted  down  and  tamped  firm¬ 
ly  it  will  make  a  solid  floor.  The  arch¬ 
ways  of  concrete  bridges  are  Often  filled 
in  this  way. 


Seasoning  Lumber 

We  have  a  small  sawmill  where  we 
make  our  own  lumber.  Will  you  suggest 
a  good  process  for  seasoning  it,  mention¬ 
ing  how  long  the  log  should  lie  before 
we  rip  it  up?  What  is  river-dried  lum¬ 
ber?  Does  the  river-drying  come  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  incidental  result  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  a  log  raft,  or  are  the  logs  delib¬ 
erately  kept  in  the  river  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  seasoning?  Would  logs  makes 
better  lumber  if  they  were  allowed  to  lie 
for  a  time  in  a  pond?  J.  A.  E. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  For¬ 
est  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 
for  bulletin  relative  to  the  seasoning  of 
lumber.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you 
write  the  Forestry  Department  at  your 
State  College  for  the  same  information. 

Logs  that  have  been  soaked  in  a  mill 
pond  have  much  of  their  natural  juices 
dissolved  and  .carried  away  by  the  water. 
Consequently  when  they  are  worked  up 
into  lumber  the  water  which  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  natural  juices  can  be  evapor¬ 
ated  quickly,  and  the  lumber  becomes 
seasoned  and  ready  for  use  sooner  than 
it  would  had  it  not  had  this  preliminary 
soaking.  Removing  the  wood  juices  by 
soaking  also  removes  to  a  certain  extent 
the  'food  of  fungi  causing  decay,  making 
the  wood  somewhat  more  durable. 


Prospective  Guest:  “Is  this  a  quiet 
room?”  Landlady:  “Sure,  an’  it’s  that 
quiet  ye  can  hear  thim  blasting  fer  an 
apartmint  house  next  door.”— -Life. 
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“Will  Be  a  Great  Money 
Maker  f  or  Fru  i  t  G  rowers” 

— so  declares  Prof.  Matthews,  State 
Horticulturist,  N.  Car. ,  and  he  bought 
750 STARRING  Trees  for  his  orchard.  Got 
F acts  About  This  Revolutionary  Apple 
Send  for  Free  1927  Fruit  Book— Use 
Coupon  or  post  card.  72  pages — hundreds 
of  proofs  that— 


„  KING  OF'  , 
rALL  RED  APPLES 

Tr<ut*  Mark  R eg. 

—IS  a  Sensational  NEW  "Double-Red” 
Stark  Delicious  thatYOUshould  plantTHIS 
YEAR.  Also  ask  for  1927  Seed  Catalog. 

Addreaa  Box  208 

STARK  BRO’S 

AT  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Ill  YEARS 

m  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  208  ,  Louisiana,  Mo.  m 

m  Send  me  FREE  1927  Fruit  Book  and  1927  ■ 

£|  Seed  Catalog.  R.  n.-Y.  2-5-27  ■ 

g  I  may  plant - trees  this  spring  ^ 

a  Name- . b 

S  p.o .  ■ 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


■ 

im 


State. 


From  Whole  Root 
7  Imported  Seedlings  i 

— that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  propagated, 
not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  over  85,000  of 
our  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name.”  And  we 
also  guarantee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys'  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send  , 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  soon  to  get  yourshareof  onr  guaran¬ 
teed  "True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
104  Cherry  St.,  Bansville,  N.  X. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAiMi&cls 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


IIN - • - if 

CO 

LI 

r  NURSERY 

^  u  1927  ® 

Quality  Stock — Right  Prices 

FRUIT  —  Strong  stock  from  heavily  bearing 
trees.  True  to  name.  Grown,  dug  and  shipped 
to  insure  satisfaction.  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
_  _  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren- 

rruit  irees  nials.  Small  stock  for  lining  out. 
Shrubs  Send  for— then  keep  our  1927  Oatai- 

Evergreens  log  at  your  elbow  for  reference, 
nm.m.ni.l.  Each  item  priced  in  small 
Ornamentals  al|d  large  qulantities.  You’ll 

find  it  a  money  maker  for  you. 
“Everythinggood  and  hardy.” 

600  acres  of  growing  stock. 

THE  COLE  NURSEY  CO. 

46  Years  at 

PAINES VILLE,  OHIO. 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

,  Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  cne- 
h  a  If  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected ,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Iris  or 


to  Cannas  or  Hardy  C|  _  i  C 

I L  phlox  or  Dahlias  yl  Chrysanthemums 


Phlox  or  Dahlias 

60  mixed  or  23  select  Gladiolus  SI . 

W.  H.  TOPPIN 


SI 

Price  list  or  catalog:. 

Merchantville,  N.  J 


Missouri  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  175) 
string  had  cut  into  the  wood  until  some 
good-sized  branches  were  nearly  ampu¬ 
tated,  while  a  few  had  died  without  our 
notice.  This  discovery  came  as  a  rude 
shock  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
lesson  it  taught.  Some  native  persim¬ 
mons  that  I  gathered  late  in  the  Fall 
when  they  had  softened  but  still  had 
some  “pucker”  and  poured  into  a  shal¬ 
low  tomato  crate  are  still  keeping  well 
and  taste  as  sweet  as  dates.  In  our  cold¬ 
est  weather  they  have  never  frozen  hard. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Perennials  in  Last  Year’s 
Garden 

ham  sorry  to  say  that  of  the  group  of 
handsomest  and  most  to  be  desired  peren¬ 
nials  that  I  saw  last  year,  only  one 
bloomed  in  the  home  garden.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  now  to  perennials  new  to  me. 

The  very  showiest  one  was  a  clump  of 
the  hardy  Aster  rosea.  My  prejudice 
was  against  the  hardy  Asters  as  after 
petting  them  they  were  not  as  beautiful 
as  our  wild  one,  but  A.  rosea  had  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  blooms  and  so  many  on 
a  stem,  and  was  such  a  beautiful  mauve 
pink,  it  was  by  far  the  loveliest  thing  in 
perennials  in  the  Fall  garden. 

In  this  same  garden  was  a  border  of 
Sedum  spectabile  or  showy  stonecrop 
with  its  neat  trim  habit  of  growth  and 
bright  flowers ;  it  seemed  just  the  thing 
for  that  driest  part  of  the  garden  that 
we  are  all  apt  to  have.  The  variegated- 
leaved  Sedum  is  one  of  the  prettiest  hardy 
foliage  plants,  and  Sedum  acre,  golden  or 
Iceland  moss  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants 
on  rockwork,  being  as  its  name  implies, 
low  or  mossy  in  growth,  and  a  sheet  of 
gold  when  in  bloom.  All  are  very  de¬ 
pendable  year-after-year  friends. 

The  third  plant  was  Incarvillea  Del- 
avayi  or  hardy  gloxinia.  Many  times 
when  another  plant  is  named  for  a  pop¬ 
ular  flower  there  seems  to  be  scant 
reason  for  it.  But  after  seeing  this 
plant  in  bloom  one  can  only  wonder  why 
it  is  not  more  often  seen.  This  should 
have  a  place  in  the  front  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  border  in  a  sunny  situation.  It 
blooms  with  the  German  Iris  in  June, 
bearing  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  and 
dies  down  to  rest. 

Next  is  another  rose-colored  flower, 
Lychnis  flos-cuculi  or  English  Ragged 
Robin.  In  the  more  common  older  peren¬ 
nials  there  always  seemed  to  be  more 
white,  blue  and  yellow  flowers  than 
shades  of  red ;  perhaps  that  is  why  these 
rose-colored  ones  seemed  so  attractive.  To 
those  who  are  only  familiar  with  Lychnis 
chaleedonica  it  seems  hard  to  believe  this 
plant  to  be  a  Lychnis,  as  it  has  a  thick 
mat  of  grass-like  foliage  from  which  rise 
numerous  flower  stalks  nearly  2  ft.  high, 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  a  thickly 
•set  spike. 

Trollius  or  globe  flower  ivith  its  per¬ 
fectly  double  waxen  blooms,  was  easily 
the  most  attractive  perennial  in  a  partial¬ 
ly  shaded  bed,  and  as  it  belongs  to  the 
buttercup  family  j-ou  know  it  is  hardy, 
but  it  is  not  usurping,  trying  to  drive 
everything  else  out  of  the  bed. 

The  red  Delphinium  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  a  red,  perhaps  it  doesn’t  come 
true  from  seed,  but  it  was  a  bright  red¬ 
dish  purple,  and  so  thickly  set  on  the 
stalk  I  always  thought  of  hyacinth 
blooms.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  tallest 
of  Delphiniums  and  very  sturdy. 

The  sky  blue  ones  were  exquisite,  some 
with  white  and  some  with  black  “owls” 
in  the  center,  and  the  dainty  baby  blue 
were  my  favorites  of  all  the  Delphiniums. 
Yes,  seedling  Delphiniums  are  a  success. 

The  CEnotliera  family  is  another  friend¬ 
ly  one ;  Lamarckiana  is  an  evening 
bloomer  like  our  wild  ones,  but  the 
blooms  are  three  to  four  inches  across, 
and  O.  Missouriensis  is  a  dwarf  day 
blooming  one,  that  makes  itself  at  home 
in  the  shade  of  a  lilac. 

The  Madonna  lily  is  seldom  seen  in  our 
locality,  perhaps  from  the  mistaken  idea 
that  it  is  not  hardy  but  it  is  perfectly  so. 

The  blackberry  lily  bloomed  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  from  seed  for  my  floral  partner ; 
mine  proved  hardy  but  did  not  bloom. 

Two  varieties  that  grew  freely  from 
seed  last  year  were  the  Potentilla  and 
Anchusa  capensis,  and  two  that  failed  to 
grow  were  Adonis  and  Statice. 

The  new  grass  pinks  were  lovely,  so 
many  shades  and  markings,  and  the 
Sweet  Williams  gave  us  Newport  Pink 
and  perhaps  Nigrescens;  anyway  it  was 
so  dark  a  red  it  was  almost  black. 

Perhaps  we  are  all  trying  for  show, 
and  that  is  why  the  Beilis,  or  English 
daisy,  is  out  of  date,  but  the  most  to  be 
remembered  border  of  low-growing  peren¬ 
nials  was  the  larger-flowered  double  pink 
variety,  Longfellow.  As  Beilis  blooms 
the  first  year  from  seed  and  self-sows 
even  if  the  old  plants  fail  the  border  is 
perpetual.  mother  bee. 


A  little  girl  at  dinner  table  was 
given  a  dish  of  noodles.  The  mother 
noticed  that  she  was  eating  nothing  but 
the  soup,  leaving  the  noodles.  She  asked 
her  why  she'  did  not  eat  the  noodles,  too. 
Unconcernedly,  she  answered,  “Can’t 
catch  ’em.” — Christian  Evangelist. 


Trees  were  Better  than.  I  Expected 


That’s  what  orchardists  say  about  our  apple  and  peach  trees  "budded 
from  bearing  orchards .” 

In  addition,  all  2-year  apple  trees  have  been  inspected  for  trueness 
to  name  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  of  peach,  ripening  in  order  as  given : 
Greensboro,  Arp  Beauty,  Carman,  Rochester,  Hiley,  Champion,  Belle  of 


Georgia,  Early  Elberta,  Elberta, 

J.  H. 

Hale,  Roberta,  Lizzie.  Fox 

Seedling. 

Peach  ^ 

Each 

10 

100 

1000 

9/16  in.  cal.  and  up 

4  -6  ft . 

.  .  .$.50 

$4.00 

$25.00 

$225.00 

7/16-9/16  in.  cal. 

3y2-5  ft . 

.  .  .  .40 

3.00 

20.00 

175.00 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 

21/2-4  ft . 

.  .  .  .30 

2.50 

15.00 

125.00 

2  -3  ft . 

.  ..  .20 

1.50 

12.50 

100.00 

11/2-2  ft . 

...  .15 

1.00 

9.00 

75.00 

Apple 

2  yr.  11/16  in.  cal. 

5  -7  ft . 

.  ..  .75 

6.00 

40.00 

350.00 

9/16-11/16  in.  cal. 

4  -6  ft . 

.  .  .  .60 

5.00 

30.00 

275.00 

7/16-9/16  in.  cal. 

31/2-5  ft . 

,  .  .  .50 

4.00 

20.00 

180.00 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 

3  -4  ft . 

.  .  .  .40 

3.00 

15.00 

140.00 

Special — Cortland  on 

Prices  of  one-year  on  request. 

French  Roots,  1  yr.,  3-4  feet. .  . . 

.  .$20.00 

$180.00 

NOTE. — 1,000  rates  do  not  apply  to  McIntosh  11/16  grade.  Varieties  as  follows:  Baldwin, 
Cortland,  Delicious,  Duchess,  Gravenstein,  King,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Opalescent,  Red 
Astrachan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Stayman,  Winesap,  Wealthy, 
Wageuer,  Williams,  Yellow  Transparent,  Hyslop  Crab. 

Order  direct  from  thia  advertisement,  and  also  send 
for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


Make  YOUR  Crops  Pay 

BIGGER  PROFITS! 


Don’t  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  crops. 
SIMPSON’S  Seeds  produce  better  crops 
— and  better  crops  mean  bigger  profits  ! 


Medium  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clover,  AUyke,  Sweet  Clover, 
Crimson  Clover  .Kansas  Alfalfa, 
hardy  Northwestern  Alfalfa, 
Grimm  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top  ( Herd's  Grass), 
hairy  Vetch.Dwarf  Essex  Rape, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  all  varieties 
Seed  Wheats,  Maryland  Grown 
Seed  Rye,  Rosen  Rye,  Abruzzi 
Rye,  Winter  Seed  Barley  and 
other  field  seeds.  Inoculation 
for  Lezumes.  Also  Garden 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


SIMPSON’S  Seeds  are  better  seeds. 
Tested  in  Washington  for  purity,  strength 
and  vigor.  No  more  “bad  luck” — no 
more  failures.  Used  and  recommended 
for  over  50  years.  We  pay  freight.  Act 
at  once ! 

SIMPSONS 

runty hranda 


Write  TODAY  for 

price  list  and  valuable  r'tirtiy  nmrrfi 

information  about  all 

types  of  field  seeds.  1^  b'  1 


I 


Established 
1870 


BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFIT! 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO.  - 

241  Balderston  Street  Baltimore,  Md.  Seed  Business 


“FROM  FARM  TO  YOU” 

Means  Better  Seed  for  Less  Money 

Harris’  seeds  have  a  well-earned  renutation  for 
being  of  the  highest  possible  excellence.  They 
are  raised  under  scientific  methods  of  selection 
and  breeding  and  sold  direct  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  at  prices  that  are  less  than  many  city 
seedsmen  charge  for  seed  of  ordinary  quality. 

Our  high  grade  farm  seeds,  certified  seed  potatoes 
vegetable  seeds  for  critical  market  growers  are  the  best 
that  can  he  produced,  so  if  you  are  not  using  Harris’ 
seeds  you  are  missing  a  good  thing. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  or  flowers 
for  market,  ask  also  for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale 
price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

„  ,  R.  F.  D.  7.  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 

Harris  Seeds  Help  Roadside  Stands  Pay  Big  Money .  J^sk  Why . 


£ar>ly  Daisy  G^ape.  <-* 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 

early,  very  hardy  black 
grape— sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow- 
ersof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Box  17  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


VICK’S^t/., GUIDE 

For  192,  now  ready.  For  78  years  a  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
Better  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  39  Slone  Sir.. t 
“Th.  Flow.r  City" 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Ui  Extremely  hardy,  suc- 
Cl  ceeding  where  other 
i  js  varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
1  large  size  and  delicious 
kK/S  tlavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
Now  Monmouth  Beauty, 
i  America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
c?adLTrees'  Loses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
planting  everything  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  vou 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne.  MtL 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug:,  direct  from  nukskry  to  yon  ^ 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

.  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  r 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Khubarb,  Asparagus  — 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
S?,8es,  Privet  Hedging:,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN- 
I  ELD.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting:  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1.  Selbyyfle,  Del. 
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Isbells  Seeds 

DoYield  More 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to  ’ 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you  ' 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been  I 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 

seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,! 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have  r 
done  this.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit-  ,* 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year  J 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow , 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

THIS  BOOK  ] 

TEILSHOW 

MA/L  COUPON 

TODAY / 

. . 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
377  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  on 

Name . . . . 


Address 


Groza 

GIANT 

DAHLIAS 

J'rom  Seed 

As  easy  to  grow  as  Nastur¬ 
tiums.  Make  a  magnificent 
display  of  flowers  this  season. 

Our  Exhibition  mixture 
often  produces  flowers  8 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Each  plant  will  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  variety  that  you  can  name.  Seed  Includes 
Giant  Cactus,  Giant  Decorative  and  Peony,  Anemone 
and  other  classes.  Wonderful  flowers.  No  two  alike. 
They  will  make  the  most  interesting  spot  in  your 
garden.  The  roots  can  be  saved  from  year  to  year  and 
will  greatly  multiply,  producinga  magniflcentcollection. 
Seed  of  Exhibition  mixture,  25  cents  package — two  for  40  cents. 


Sendfor  our  Seed  Book.  It  pictures  and  describe?;  the  beat  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  Plants,  etc.  Kinds  you  want  in  your  garden.  It  a  free. 


tt  a  ot  o  \  t/1  71  Stone  Street 

HART  &  VICK.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Of  the  Exclusive  and  Popular 

GLADIOLUS 

Bf  T  f  Q  C  Direct  From 

U  L  D  13  The  Grower 

SI,  $2,  S3  and  $5.  Write  for  lists  and  illustrated  catalog. 
78  varieties,  open  air  dried  and  cured  bulbs  only. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc., blooming  size,  with  easyplant- 
ing  directions,  $!  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  G  ladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


00  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 

years*  selling  good  seeds  to 
sMisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
today.  Dept.  No.  68. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford, III. 


ST7  1VTO  One  of  tlle  most  Bro¬ 

il,  IN  3  A.  I  1  Q  IN  ductive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-16  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


P„„4  White  Blossom — Northern 

Sweet  Clover  Seed  Grown.  99.60*  purity. 

Writ©  for  price  list.  IToimes-Lethoriuan  Co.,  Box  E,  Canton, 0, 


Edmonds’ 


□ 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Poultry  o  7:zVaY^:. 

Account  D  Pri- " $2' 


Book 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St relt.  New  York 


> 


f 

vegetaoies  ana  i lowers.  v*ives 
low  prices.  Tells  about  interestinif 
Cash  Prize  growing-contests  for  Sal¬ 
zer  customers.  Buy  something  from  this 
advertisement  or  simply  write  for  big  free 
catalog  containing  full  particulars  of  new 
Wonder  Tomato  and  how  to  get  prizes  for 
biggest  tomato  grown 

59  YEARS*  SERVICE 

The  third  generation  of  seedsmen  ia 
now  serving  seed  buyers  under  the  name 
of  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Company.  69 
years  of  Quality  seeds  and  service  stand 
back  of  every  packet  of  Salzer'9 
Seeds.  Over  860,000  catalogs  sent  to 
customers  each  year, 

^Vhy  not  try  Salzer  northern  grown, 
highest  Quality  seed9  and  get  bigger 
yields  from  same  work  and  cultivation? 
A  trial  will  convince  you>  Now- --send 
for  Salzer' s  FREE  1927  CATALOG  and 
low  prices,  new  varieties  and  many  big 
specials, 

John  A.  Salzer  , 

Seed  Cnmoany ' 

Box  269 
LaCrosse.Wls. 


Special  advertising 
offer: — 20  ft.  rows 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Pan¬ 
sies,  Asters  or  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  10c  each. 
Any  three,  or  60 
feet  of  flowers  for  26c. 


$25  Prize  lor 
the  Largest 
TOMATO 
Grown. 
Write. 


Complete  Garden 

26c-— 10  packets, 
most  popular  veg¬ 
etable  seeds— ra¬ 
dish.  lettuce/to- 
mato,  beets,  etc. 
Easily  worth  $1. 
All  sent  for  26c 
as  special  adver¬ 
tising  bargain 


Dependable  Northern  grown  seeds 
for  Northern  soil.  Hardy  vegetable, 
delicate  flower,  velvety  lawn  seed, 
etc.,  by  the  packet,  pound  or  ton 
Priced  to  invite  your  purchase.  No 
chromos,  no  premiums  to  pay  for — 
Just  Seeds.  82  years’  business 
reputation  at  stake  with  every  sale. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  of 
our  1927  Year  Book.  70  odd 
illustrated  pages  on  seeds. 

Ask  prices,  too,  on  EUREKA 
Ensilage  Corn. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripe 
fruit  14  davs  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3/4  to  3  1  /4"  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel  — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 

J.  I.  H.  GREGORY  <&  SON,  Inc. 

|  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS  ^ 


Jlow  is  die  time  to 
'plan  your  garden 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


not  only  helps  you  decide  which  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  you  want,  but  tells  you 
how  to  have  success  with  them.  The  1927 

edition  lists  everything  worth  while  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mentioti  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  Crabapple  as  a  Stock 
for  Apples 

1.  I  have  on  any  lawn  three  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees.  All  of  them  are  very 
thrifty,  19  years  old.  Two  of  them  have 
never  blossomed  or  had  any  fruit  on 
them.  The  other  one  is  all  right.  Can 
you  explain  why  the  two  are  no  good? 
2.  Ten  years  ago  I  went  up  on  the  side 
hill  and  dug  up  a  wild  crabapple  tree 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  set  it  out. 
Two  years  later  I  grafted  it  with  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Wealthy  apples  and  it  would 
be  a  total  impossibility  for  me  to  find 
larger,  smoother  Transparents  or  Weal- 
thys  than  I  have  now.  The  Wealthys  I 
got  last  Fall  are  hard  and  sound  now, 
January  1.  L.  L.  s. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

1.  As  for  the  Northern  Spy  apple  trees, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  should  have 
borne  and  the  other  two  not,  provided  all 
three  were  given  the  same  treatment.  Spy 
is  a  late  bearer,  partly  because  of  its 
thick,  upright  habit  of  growth.  But  if 
the  trees  are  headed  high  and  pruned 
very  much  they  will  be  even  later  in  com¬ 
ing  in.  Furthermore  if  they  are  fed  too 
heavily  they  will  get  thick  and  bear  late. 
Try  ringing  the  two  that  do  not  bear, 


so  arranged  that  they  can  be  easily  taken 
down  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out  each 
Fall,  otherwise  they  will  get  so  foul  that 
the  birds  will  seek  new  quarters  in  two 
years  or  so.  The  houses  get  infested  with 
vermin,  and  as  the  martins  leave  along 
the  middle  of  August  the  houses  should 
be  left  until  one  or  two  good  frosts  have 
destroyed  the  bird  lice,  when  the  house 
should  be  taken  down  and  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The  double  pole  could  hardly  be  an  ob¬ 
jection,  but  a  good  hinged  oak  pole  is 
much  better.  I  send  a  picture  of  my 
large  martin  house  when  it  was  taken 
down.  This  house  is  in  four  parts,  each 
story  lifting  off  from  the  one  below  it, 
and  the  lower  part  lifts  from  the  squared 
end  of  top  of  pole.  This  arrangement 
gives  easy  access  to  all  the  rooms  for 
cleaning.  s.  V.  E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Raising  Beets  and  Turnips 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  sugar  beets, 
mangel  beets  and  turnips,  about  one  acre 
of  each,  to  feed  to  my  cows.  How  many 
pounds  or  quarts  of  seed  do  I  need  to 


A  Colony  House  for  Martins  With  Hinged  Pole 


removing  about  a  half  inch  of  barb.  This 
is  an  emergency  measure,  but  your  report 
would  seem  to  justify  it. 

2.  Your  experience  with  the  crabapple 
as  a  good  stock  for  apples  confirms  the 
experiences  of  a  number  of  other  folks. 
The  crabapple  is  hardy,  thrifty,  and  well 
suited  for  top- working.  William  Hota- 
ling  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  an  unu¬ 
sually  productive  McIntosh  worked  on  a 
crabapple.  Of  course  all  or  most  of  our 
orchard  trees  are  worked  upon  French 
crab  stock,  but  very  few  have  been  put 
on  native  crab  roots.  Why  it  has  not 
been  done  is  open  for  discussion.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  union  might  be 
highly  desirable.  H.  B.  T. 


Colony  House  for  Martins 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
with  martins,  and  success  in  inducing 
them  to  colonize  on  my  premises,  perhaps 
I  can  contribute  some  worth-while  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  out  your  subscriber,  A.  F. 
Cowling,  whose  inquiry  you  print  on  page 
22.  For  one  thing,  judging  by  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  house  is  too  near  trees.  I 
should  think  this  in  itself  enough  to  keep 
the  martins  away.  A  martin  house  should 
be  in  the  open,  not  within  50  ft.  of  any 
tree,  and  well  away  from  buildings.  Some¬ 
times  when  hard  pressed  for  quarters 
they  will  take  almost  anything  for  a 
time,  but  they  like  best  an  open  field  near 
water. 

I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  house  is 
objectionable,  for  while  my  largest  colony 
has  but  28  rooms,  I  understand  there  is 
a  house  somewhere  in  the  West  that  has 
3,000  rooms.  The  height  of  the  house, 
18  ft.  above  the  ground,  is  just  about 
right,  my  poles  running  from  15  to  20 
ft. ;  they  can  even  be  higher  without  ob¬ 
jection.  The  triangular  shape  of  the 
rooms  is  unusual,  6x6  in.  square  and  7 
in.  high  being  about  the  standard  that 
has  been  adopted. 

Everyone  likes  the  chatter  of  martins, 
and  enjoys  having  them  about,  but  they 
are  very  untidy  birds,  and  their  houses 


the  acre,  and  what  is  the  best  fertilizer  to 
use?  The  turnips  I  think  I  shall  sow 
broadcast  with  a  grain  drill  and  the  beets 
I  want  to  drill  in  rows  3  ft.  apart.  Will 
the  fertilizer  burn  the  seed  if  I  sow  them 
together?  The  ground  is  a  well-drained 
river  flat,  a  little  sandy,  and  pretty  good 
soil.  Would  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia  help  to  make 
a  quick  growth  of  corn?  H.  J.  G. 

Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Use  about  1  lb.  of  Purple- top  White 
Globe  turnip  seed  per  acre.  It  is  better 
to  mix  the  seed  with  same  quantity  of 
sand  when  sowing  broadcast,  as  one  is 
apt  to  sow  too  thickly  if  sown  alone. 
Beets  about  3  lbs.  per  acre,  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  stand,  as  it  is  much  easier 
to  hoe  out  some  than  to  replant.  Do  not 
sow  fertilizer  with  the  seed,  either  sow 
fertilizer  broadcast  after  plowing  ground 
and  harrow  in,  or  scatter  the  fertilizer  on 
top  of  ground  after  sowing  seed  along 
the  row.  Fertilizer  running  5-10-8  will 
make  a  fine  growth.  I  would  not  use 
any  uitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  I  do  not  find  this  of  enough  bene¬ 
fit  to  offset  the  cost  of  this  material. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


The  Lace  Bark  Tree 

A  souvenir  from  Jamaica,  recently 
shown  us,  consisted  of  a  rosette  made 
apparently  of  white  tarletan  or  swiss, 
laid  over  pressed  fern  leaves,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  learn  that  this  delicate 
fabric  was  a  natural  product,  not  woven 
by  man,  but  by  nature.  The  lace  bark 
is  a  small  tree  belonging  to  the  spurge 
laurel  family,  botanically  Lagetta  lin- 
tearia.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  grow¬ 
ing  on  limestone  rocks,  where  its  roots 
enter  the  fissures.  It  has  broad  round¬ 
ish  leaves  and  flowers  like  lily  of  the 
valley,  followed  by  pulpy  white  berries. 
The  bark  may  be  separated  into  twenty 
or  more  layers,  becoming  as  fine  as  lace, 
and  beautifully  white.  At  one  time  this 
bark  was  used  in  Jamaica  for  many  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  such  as  net  caps,  bon¬ 
nets,  veils  and  ruffles.  It  is  said  that 
King  Charles  II  of  England  had  a  cravat 
made  of  it.  With  care  it  will  even  bear 
washing.  It  is  so  fine  and  white  that 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  that  it  is  of  na¬ 
ture’s  weaving,  and  not  an  artificial  prod¬ 
uct. 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 


NOATH 

CAROLINA 


\  SOUTH 
V  CAROLINA 


GEORGIA 


was 
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OR  Fifty-five  Years  this  Company’s  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  built  upon  Service  to  You. 

It  is  part  of  our  service  to  fill  your  orders 
quickly,  to  have  at  hand — near  to  you — vast 
stocks  of  fresh  new  merchandise  ready  to  fill 
your  orders  immediately.  That  is  why  Ward’s 
Big  Baltimore  House  was  built  near  to 
you — so  that  your  orders  would  reach  us 
quicker,  and  your  goods  would  reach  you 
quicker. 

It  is  part  of  our  Service  to  you  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  each  year  a  still  greater  saving  for  you. 

A  Saving  of  $50  in  Cash 
is  Yours  This  Year 


lower  price.  Buying  a  hundred  thousand  of 
any  article  is  a  manufacturing  contract,  com¬ 
petitive  bids  are  received  and  prices  made  close 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

8,000,000  Customers 
Make  Possible  Ward’s  Low  Prices 

$100,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  bought 
for  our  customers,  bought  for  this  one  Cata¬ 
logue.  And  paid  for  in  Cash!  There  is  a  buy¬ 
ing  power  that  creates  Bargains.  There  is  a 
price -making  power  that  gives  all  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  You,  because  these  savings  in  price 
are  always  passed  along  to  You — our  cus¬ 
tomers. 


This  big  Baltimore  House  offers  to  you  a 
saving  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash  if  you  use  its 
advantages,  if  you  use  Ward’s  Catalogue,  if 
you  will  turn  to  its  pages  every  time  you 
have  to  fill  any  need  for  the  Farm,  the  Home 
and  the  Family. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  the  Saving  we  offer. 
Let  us  show  you  how  and  why  Ward’s  offers 
lower-than-market  prices. 

Quantity  always  determines  price.  If  you 
buy  one  of  any  article,  the  price  is  higher  than 
if  you  buy  a  hundred.  A  thousand  gets  a  still 


Low  Price  and  High  Quality 
Your  Double  Advantage  at  Ward’s 

It  is  part  of  our  Service  to  you,  to  sell  only 
goods  of  standard  Quality,  to  sell  only  goods 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  At  Ward’s 
we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to  make  a  low 
price. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Your  greatest  sav¬ 
ing,  your  most  complete  satisfaction,  your 
most  prompt  service,  are  to  be  found  in  send¬ 
ing  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s— at  Baltimore. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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The  Cream  of  the  Crops 

Only  American  Grown  Seeds  sold  by  ns.  The  highest  grade 
obtainable  and  tested  in  onr  own  Laboratory. 

1).  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  grown.  Purity,  our  test,  99.58* . $18.00 

1*.  B.  Brand  firimm,  Northwestern  grown.  Purity,  onr  test,  99.60* .  28.00 

J>.  B.  Brand  Ontario  Variegated.  Purity,  our  test,  99.50* .  17.00 

1>.  B.  Brand  Medium  Bed  Clover.  Purity,  our  test,  above  99.50* .  84.50 

D.  B.  Brand  Mammoth  Bed  Clover.  Purity,  our  test,  above  99.50* .  20.00 

Fancy  Alsike,  Best  Grade.  Purity,  our  test,  above  99* .  28.50 

B.  B.  Brand  Timothy.  Purity,  our  test  99.70 .  8.50 

The  Two  Best  Buys  of  the  Year 

Alsike  Jk  White  Butch  Clover,  Natural  Mixture,  10  to  15*  White  Clover, 

balance  Choice  Alsike,  less  than  1*  weed  seeds . $10.50 

Timothy  &  Alsike,  Natural  Mixture,  average  20*  Alsike,  less  than  1*  weed  seeds  6.75 

BAGS  FREE,  OF  CO  FUSE 
Above  prices  prevail  at  time  of  writing  this  advertisement. 

High  Quality— Low  Price.  How  about  your  order  1 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  “up-to-the-minute”  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Crass  Seeds,  Bats,  Corn,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Pens, 
Soy  Beans,  etc.  and  Seed  Potatoes 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

T.  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and  LOCK  BOX 
&  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines.  140 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  PERRY,  O. 


Attractive  Packages 
Produce  Big  Profits 

We  manufacture  good  yellow  pine  crates  for  I 
asparagus,  celery,  cantaloupes  and  many 
other  products.  Send  us  your  inquiries, 

E.  S.  ADKINS  &  COMPANY 

Salisbury,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1927  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 

■  gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today foryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Get  theBig  FREE  MSS 

".STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 


once 

SASS  NURSERY  CO., 


Box  12?  Bridgman,  Nich, 


s&c 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  next 
week,  but— NOW! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


FRUIT  BOX  CO. 


HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Hum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  rosea  and  perennials. 


GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.’’ 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  bemes.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials.  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  box  251S,  Pula.ki,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  whp°rl,!!£le  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

S2.SS  per  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants. 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Hoses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’ experience.  Catalog  free. 
SI'KCIA  L — Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  S6.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  _  Interlaken,  N.  Y 

nrrn  Medium  Red— Northern  Grown.  99.10* 
OttU  purity,  ilslke,  99*  purity.  Mammoth 
Red,  99*  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmos-Lelherman  Co.  Box  E  C.nton,  Ohio 


PLANT  this  Spring;  cut  next 
year.  Gigantic  stalks  1  inch 
to  2inehes  in  diameter.  Beauti¬ 
ful  verdant  foliage  9  to  XI  ft. 
tail.  Succeeds  everywhere; 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years. 

“The  Bigger  the  Roots 
The  Better  the  Crop.” 

50  Giant  Roots;  $5.00 
25  Giant  Roots;  $3.00 

Prepaid,  cultural  directions  in¬ 
cluded.  50  Roots  enough  for  large 
family.  Order  today.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 
Pox  278-F.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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EVERGREENS^|75 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.so 

Twice  Transplanted.  Appropriate  for  foundation 
planting  or  other  decorative  schemes. 

2  Arbor-vitae  pyramid  alia,  $1.50  ea.— $3.00:  1  Arbor- 
vitae  (Tom  Thumb),  $1.60;  1  Retinispora  Squarrosa, 
$1.60;  1  Arbor-vitae  Globe,  $1.60.  Total  $7.60. 

ALL  FIVE  FOR  $3.75  POSTPAID 


WESTMINSTER 

N  U  RSERY  CATALOG 


is  packed  with  information  on  Ornamental  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Red-leaved 
Barberry,  Vines,  etc.  Your  orders  are  personally  se¬ 
lected,  inspected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Westminster.  Md. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY.  PEAS,  CORN.  BEANS- 
CABBAGE.  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ALASKA 

FANCY 

Buy  direct  —  save  60*.  Write 
for  special  offer — freight  pre- 
paid — and  valuable  information. 
Over  50  years  in  seed  business. 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

242  Balderston  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SEED  PEAS 

FANCY  EXTRA  EARLY 

1  bu . $5.40 

Vz  bu....  3.00 
!4  bu....  1.75 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  W  rite  today 
for  special  February  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT ,  N.  Y. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  tojyou.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Repairing  Shade  Trees 

A  splendidly  formed  largo  maple  tree 
on  my  home  grounds  has,  I  find,  been 
hollowed  out  for  a  space  of  about  30  in. 
square,  and  from  the  ground  level  to  more 
than  5  ft.  up,  apparently  by  a  species  of 
black  beetle  of  which  there  are  several 
hundred  to  be  seen.  I  wish  to  fill  hole 
with  cement  after  clearing  it  of  the 
beetles.  Oan  you  tell  me  how  I  can  kill 
them  without  injurying  the  tree? 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  B. 

The  center  of  the  tree  is  probably  dead 
and  rotten,  the  beetles  having  entered 
later.  The  problem  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
dead,  unsound  wood  back  to  clean  hard 
wood.  Then  paint  the  cavity  with  creo¬ 
sote  or  coal  tar,  and  you  will  have  done 
about  all  that  you  can.  Cement  is  of 
very  little  value  excepting  as  it  gives  the 
tree  an  opportunity  to  close  a  cavity  by 
growing  over  it  and  around  it.  From 
the  standpoint  of  appearance  it  is,  of 
course,  valuable.  H.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Holly 

Can  holly  trees  be  grafted  the  same  as 
apple  and  pear  trees?  I  have  about  100 
of  them  and  budding  does  not  appear  to 
take,  so  the  owner  wants  me  to  graft 
them  next  Spring  as  she  says  that  is  the 
way  they  do  in  California.  If  that  is  the 
case,  in  grafting,  do  you  take  the  leaf  off 
the  scion?  These  trees  are  about  10 
years  old  and  were  negelected  up  to 
about  three  years  ago ;  some  have  made 
growth  while  others  have  not.  H.  a,  G. 

Holly  is  easily  propagated  by  grafting, 
using  the  veneer  graft  on  potted  plants, 
hut  other  methods  may  be  used'.  The 
work  is  done  indoors,  and  of  course  since 
many  of  the  hollies  are  evergreen,  some 
or  parts  of  the  leaves  must  be  removed. 
The  species  which  drop  their  leaves  would 
lie  handled  in  the  same  way  as  apples 
and  pears.  Budding  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  it  is  not  common.  H.  B.  T. 

Use  of  Chicory 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  use 
chicory  for  salad  or  vegetable,  and  how 
to  cure  the  roots  for  a  coffee  substitute? 

New  York.  H.  E.  H. 

Chicory  is  rarely  cooked  as  greens, 
being  quite  bitter,  but  is  usually  served 
raw  as  a  salad.  The  leaves  are  blanched 
like  celery  in  the  field,  or  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  given  in  Spring  to  the  new 
leaves  growing  from  roots  left  in  the 
ground  over  Winter.  Sometimes  the 
stored  roots  are  forced  in  darkness  to 
provide  blanched  leaves.  The  best  known 
form  of  salad  chicory  is  witloof,  a  broad¬ 
leaved  variety.  The  roots  are  lifted  in 
Fall,  the  tops  cut  off  above  the  crown, 
and  roots  stored  in  a  cellar*.  When 
forced,  the  roots  are  trimmed  to  6  or  8 
in.  long,  then  placed  upright  in  a  box 
of  soil  or  sand,  and  the  crowns  covered 
with  about  8  in.  of  sand.  With  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees  and  moisture  care¬ 
fully  applied  the  solid  white  head  grows 
up  through  the’  sand.  Formerly  great 
quantities  of  this  salad  were  imported 
from  Belgium  where  witloof  culture  is 
an  important  industry. 

In  commercial  preparation  chicory 
roots  are  washed,  sliced  and  dried  in 
evaporators.  The  dried  root  is  then 
roasted,  like  coffee  beans,  and  ground.  It 
is  mixed  with  coffee,  but  is,  we  think, 
rarely  used  alone,  as  it  is  quite  bitter. 
Belgium  is  said  to  use  more  chicory  in 
its  coffee  than  other  nations,  though  it 
is  freely  used  in  France  also. 


Wall  for  Lily  Pond 

I  require  some  advice  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pool  in  a  rock  garden.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  make  the  walls  of  rocks,  lining  the 
inside  with  cement.  How  thick  would 
you  make  this  cement  coating  over  the 
rocks  to  make  it  so  it  will  not  leak? 
Would  you  use  fine  sand  and  cement,  or 
coarser  material,  and  what  proportion? 

Erie,  Pa.  s.  b.  p. 

Presumably  this  is  to  be  a  shallow 
sunken  pool  with  masonry  sides  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  inside  with  cement  mortar. 
If  this  is  the  case  a  2-in.  coating  of  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  mortar  made  from  one  part 
cement  and  2%  parts  sand  should  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  masonry  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  the  mortar  forced  in¬ 
to  the  spaces  between  the  rocks  to  make 
a  strong  job.  It  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  more  or  less  heaving  due  to  frost  ac¬ 
tion  which  might  crack  so  thin  a  wall. 
To  prevent  this  use  chicken  wire  or  other 
mesh  reinforcement.  Should  cracks  oc¬ 
cur  they  can  be  repaired  with  hot  asphalt. 
One  part  cement  and  parts  sand  will 
make  a  rich  mortal*.  The  addition  of  a 
little  hydrated  lime  will  make  the  mor¬ 
tar  easier  to  handle.  The  sand  used 
should  be  clean,  free  from  loam  and  well 
graded  in  size,  the  idea  being  to  have  the 
spaces  between  the  larger  grains  filled 
with  the  smaller  grains  and  so  on  down. 
The  sand  should  appear  coarse  as  the 
large  particles  should  predominate.  Ma¬ 
terial  passing  a  %-in.  mesh  screen  is 
called  sand  and  the  particles  should  range 
from  this  size  down.  The  mortar  should 
be  mixed  only  wet  enough  to  handle  well 
and  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  prepared. 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  ®  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  (Si  25c 

PLCM  3  to  4  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  <§)  30c 

(»«  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Bhrub- 
bei-y  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Box  1 00  Labe  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


\lOG~X 


Filled  w3h  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines-True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
catalog  only  for  49  years  Buy 
direct  from  Nursery  and  savef 
money.  Write  today!  -A 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

72-82  GREEN  ST., ROCHESTER,  N.Y.. 

THE  LEAQERS 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
BerryPlants,FIoweringShrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rose  Bushes. 

Catalog  on  request 

THOS.  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

Wilson  (Niagara  County)  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock1’ 


SHADE  TREES 


FOR  STREET 
and  HIGHWAY 


PLANTING 


Quotations  are  requested  to  supply  for  April. 
1927,  delivery,  the  following  Shade  Trees.  They 
must  have  straight  stems,  well  developed  root 
system,  and  shapely  crowns.  All  this  stock  to  be 
from  2  to  2brinch  caliper,  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
50  American  Elm,  100  Norway  Maple,  100  Sugar 
Maple.  50  Pin  Oaks,  50  Scarlet  Oaks,  50  Salisburia, 
(Uhingko)  Biloba,  50  European  Linden  (Tillia 
Europea).  Prices  to  be  submitted  at  Nursery 
Grounds,  also  F.  O.  B.  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y.,  in¬ 
cluding  packing  charges  and  Freight  Kates. 

Send  Estimates  and  advice  by  letter  toDepartment 
of  Parks,  City  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  Dept.  "N.” 


IFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25e;  3  ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  600,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  In  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar-  ‘ 
den.  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  tO  Genova,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 


Wonderful  for  rich  hay.  Thousands  will  bow  It  this  year 
Instead  of  Red  Clover.  Scott's  alfalfa  includes  North¬ 
western,  Canadian  Variegated  and  Genuine  Grimm. 
(Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.)  Scott's  Seed  Guide  ae- 
votes  fifteen  pages  to  alfalfa  and  contains  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  other  field  Beeds.  Write  for  this  free  boo* 
today  and  price  list  of  Scott'a  Seeds.  We  pay  the  freight. 

O.  Mo  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  512  Marysville,  Ohio 


Ford'*  Glad  Gaadanoa  is  happy  to  announce 

another  very  successful  year  with 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


y  please  the  most  critical  Home  and 
•ket  Gardeners.  46  years  experience 
e  given  us  a  good  idea  of  what  gar- 
ers  need.  We  supply  this  need  with 
choicest  e train,.  Ford’ a  Catalog  ofThlng. 
Llk#  irlve®  descriptions  and  wholesale 
ee  on  a  list  of  Choicest  Seeds  of  the  Best 
sties.  Send  for  your  copy  today,  It  a  freo. 
ry  Gardener  ehould  Bee  it  before  buying 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 


1014  B  STREET 


SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  in  color  now 
ready.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

C__ J  in.  and  we  will  include  1  pkt. 

oentl  1UC  each: — Dwarf  Mixed  N»«- 
turtiums,  Featherbloom  Altera,  Giant 
Flowered  Zinnia.:  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.  W.  BOLGIANO  AND  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ROSS* 

EUREKA  CORN 

%  Pk.  50  cts.,  Pk.  85  cts.,  Bu.  (66  lbs.) 
13.00;  10  bu.  or  over  $2.90  per  bu.  Every 
bu.  put  up  in  our  Trade-marked  bags. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten - 
onssecurely  fastened. Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.SO  Per  Box 

C-  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


x  avonie 


Hoc. 


---  *  ^ ^  won,  aty  ; 

LC.  H.  BBEWER 


.  J  ILL.  IW,  74  UZ. 

Ealtway,  N.  f. 
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Gain  4  to  7  weeks  with 

King  Hot  Bed  Sash 

in  the  producing  of  your 
spring  crops — market  them 
at  top  prices. 

King  Hot  Bed  sash  (size 
3'  x  6')  are  made  of  extra 
selected  air  -  dried,  clear, 
heart  Redwood  with  steel 
dowelled,  blind  mortised 
and  tenoned  joints  to  last 
a  life-time.  A  galvanized 
steel  rod  strengthens  the 
sash  midway  between  the 
ends.  Built  to  a  quality 
standard  and  absolutely 
guaranteed  as  to  material  and  workmanship. 

Price  unglazed  and  unpainted 

1  to  24  $1.90  each 

25  to  100  1.87  each 

over  100  1.85  each 

Price  painted  and  glazed 
1  to  50  $6.20  each 

over  50  6.00  each 

No  charge  for  crating 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  N.  Tonawanda,  New  York 

Special  Vegetable  House 

We  are  now  building  a  special  vegetable 
forcing  house  1 1 1  wide  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lengths — 30  \  40  '  and  50  '.  The  prices 
are  very  reasonable.  Write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CRACKED  cylinders 
due  to  carelessness/ 


Waste  and  ruin  follow  in  the 
path  of  Frost,  the  enemy  of 
motors. 

Be  careful. 

Save  your  cylinders — save 
your  radiator — save  your  car 
—  with  FreezFoil  [Denatured 
Alcohol]  the  safe,  sure,  and 
economical  anti-freeze,  proven 
by  millions  of  motorists. 

Ask  your  garage  or  service 
station  to  FreezFoil  your  rad¬ 
iator — accept  no  solution  that 
does  not  bear  the  name  shown 
below. 


Have  Your 

Radiator  Solution 

Tested  When  You 

Buy  Gasoline 

FreezFoil 

Water 

For 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

O'emper- 

ature 

5 

95 

4) 

30°  > 

15 

85 

20°  i 

25 

75 

10°  « 

30 

70 

ZERO 

35 

65 

10°  i 

40 

60 

200  o 

45 

55 

30°  T! 

55 

45 

400  -a 

FreezFoil  la  not  a  motor-damaging  com¬ 
pound — it  la  highest  test  completely  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  —  sold  under  various 
trade  names  by  members  of  the  Industrial 
Alcohol  Manufacturers  Association  who 
are  licensed  to  use  the  trade  mark  below 
in  connection  with  their  own  brand. 


INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 
MFRS.  ASS’N,  Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cleaning  Isinglass 

I  wonder  if  our  fellow  readers  all  know 
that  isinglass  is  very  simply,  quickly  and 
easily  cleaned  of  smoke,  etc.,  by  just  wet¬ 
ting  a  cloth  in  vinegar  and  rubbing  over 
it?  The  isinglass  in  our  parlor  stove  was 
very  black  and  this  worked  like  magic. 

Also,  to  make  drapes  hang  nicely  at 
the  windows,  sew  small  weights  into  the 
hems  of  them.  This  will  make  them  hang 
nicely,  and  will  also  prevent  them  from 
sweeping  the  sills  and  brushing  against 
the  screens.  L.  G. 

Bradley,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Blinded  by  Car  Oil 

The  old  oil  that  is  drained  from  cars 
makes  chickens  blind  if  they  get  it  in 
their  eyes.  I  had  a  pailful  standing  in 
the  shed  and  the  chickens  got  to  it,  so 
that  about  half  a  dozen  got  some  in  their 
eyes;  they  either  went  totally  blind  or 
blind  in  one  eye  in  a  couple  of  cases.  One 
plunged  in  altogether  and  went  totally 
blind.  As  you  might  suspect  the  oil 
doesn’t  stand  around  any  more.  A.  E. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Moistening  Heat 

Referring  to  “Moisture  in  the  Heat,” 
page  1533,  here  is  the  way  I  have  solved 
the  moisture  problem  with  a  furnace. 
Paste  a  sheet  of  asbestos  paper  on  the 
bottom  of  a  granite  iron  pan  and  set  pan 
on  top  of  furnace.  Cut  a  small  iron  pipe 
to  stand  upright  resting  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  with  top  just  below  the  register. 
To  fill  place  funnel  through  register  into 
pipe.  Pour  carefully  towards  the  last  and 
be  ready  to  stop  if  pan  runs  over. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  N.  L.  E. 


Keeping  Runaway  Pigeons 
Home 

Please  tell  E.  W.,  page  1551,  to  hang 
a  generous  piece  of  dry  salt  cod  fish  in  his 
pigeon-house ;  he  will  keep  his  pigeons 
and  perhaps  a  stray  one  or  two  will  re¬ 
turn.  It  seems  hard  to  believe,  for  salt 
in  any  form  is  death  to  chickens  and 
turkeys,  but  I  can  remember  seeing  the 
salt  cod  fish  hung  in  our  pigeon  loft 
when  we  children  would  climb  to  it  to  see 
the  baby  pigeons  in  all  their  different 
stages  of  growth.  H.  R.  T. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Wormwood  Ointment 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  request  by  some 
of  your  readers  for  an  old-time  recipe  for 
wormwood  ointment.  My  mother  has 
often  told  of  the  ointment  her  aunt  used 
to  make  from  wormwood  and  sweet  cream 
and  people  used  to  value  it  very  highly  for 
curing  scrofula  and  other  sores  difficult 
to  heal.  This  recipe  may  help  some  of 
the  readers  who  still  believe  in  the  cura¬ 
tive  powers  of  herbs.  Surely  it  can  do 
no  harm.  Steep  a  handful  of  wormwood 
until  the  full  strength  is  boiled  out. 
Strain  and  add  to  the  liquid  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sweet  cream.  Bring  to  a  gen¬ 
tle  boil  and  cool.  It  is  of  the  consistency 
of  a  liniment.  MRS.  o.  s.  o. 

Burlington,  Mass. 


Suggestion  for  Chilblain 
Sufferers 

Chilblains  were  the  bane  of  my  Winter 
life  during  childhood  and  after  becoming 
a  grownup.  One  lucky  day  I  overheard  a 
stranger  say  :  “Never  wear  wool  next 
your  feet  if  troubled  with  chilblains.  If 
necessary  to  wear  wool  for  warmth,  wear 
thin  cotton  or  silk  stockings  next  your 
feet.”  Never  since  following  this  advice 
have  I  had  a  chilblain,  though  in  years 
past,  when  trying  every  remedy  sug¬ 
gested,  there  would  be  days  I  couldn’t 
wear  a  shoe.  mrs.  c.  m.  c. 


Disposing  of  Offal 

We  live  on  a  farm,  raise  all  our  pro¬ 
duce  and  market  direct  to  consumer. 
Among  other  things,  we  dress  each  week 
from  40  to  150  chickens  and  fowls,  also 
during  the  Winter  months  one  to  three 
hogs.  Our  problem  is  bow  best  to  dispose 
of  the  offal.  It  is  quite  a  chore  to  bury 
this  material  each  week.  Is  there  some 
way  it  could  be  treated  so  it  could  be 
safely  used  for  either  feed  or  fertilizer? 
Offal  from  fowls  consists  of  heads,  feet, 
feathers  and  entrails;  from  hogs,  inedible 
part  of  head  and  the  entrails. 

Denbigh,  Ya.  S.  E.  H. 

The  solid  parts  may  be  boiled  with 
eornmeal  into  a  thick  soup  and  fed  to 
hogs.  The  bones  may  be  boiled  and 
crushed  or  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and 
softened  for  fertilizer.  The  soft  offal  may 
be  spread  out  under  cover  and  dried  by 
sifting  gypsum  (land  plaster)  thickly 
over  it.  This  will  dry  it  and  reduce  the 
bulk  so  as  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  which 
is  used  direct  or  mixed  in  the  manure 
pile. 


There's  a  Kelly-built  tire 
to  fit  every  pocket-book 

IF  you  want  the  very  best,  there  are  the 
regular  Kelly-Springfield  cord  and  bal¬ 
loon  cord  tires,  tough,  sturdy,  full  size  and 
containing  the  very  utmost  in  service  and 
dependability  that  it  is  possible  to  build  into 
pneumatic  tires.  And  you  now  have  to  pay 
no  more  for  these  famous  tires  than  you 
would  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  makes. 

If  you  don’t  need  extra  service,  butwant 
a  good,  honest,  dependable  tire  at  a  price, 
there  is  the  Kelly-built  Buckeye,  intended 
to  give  generous  value  to  the  buyer  of 
v  lower-priced  tires. 

See  the  nearest  Kelly  dealer  the  next  time 

you  need  tires.  You  can’t  do  better-^wyu’/?^. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CCLMPANY 
250  West  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I^pi  T  V  Springfield  Ti  n  r  r 
IVL LjLI  pneumatic  illvLj 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

\ 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen  Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name .  . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office . . 
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WE  PAY  TH 
FREIGHT 


You  can  buy  all 
materials  for  a 
complete  home 
direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
the  lumber,  millwbrk,  hardware]  and  labor. 


AIADDIN 

Certified  Lumber 


Price  Includes 


Save  13%  y„T.‘J-30% 


ALADDIN_Certified  lumber  cut- 
to-fit,  highest  grade  interior  wood¬ 
work,  siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  la:h,  roofing.  Complete  instructions  and  drawings  are  also 
furnished.  Safe  arrival  of  complete  materials  is  guaranteed,  we 
pay  the  freight  to  destination  on  all  Houses,  Summer  Cottages 
and  Garages. 

labor  The  lumber  that’s 
cost  Wasted  costs  just  as 
much  as  the  lumber  that’s  used,  and  the  best  way  to  cut  your  cost 
is  to  save  the  usual  waste.  The  Aladdin  Systern  prepares  all  the 
lumber  in  our  mills  ready  to  be  nailed  in  place.  Cost  of  lumber  is 
reduced  to  18  per  cent,  cost  of  labor  is  reduced  30  per  cent. 
Quantity  production  of  standard  designs  allows  us  to  Quote  the 
very  low  prices  we  do.  and  still  maintain  the  High  Quality 
materials  for  which  Aladdin  Homes  are  noted. 

is  proof  that 
you  can  do 

as  thousands  of  other  home  builders  do  every  year—save  from 
$200.00  to  $800.00  by  building  an  Aladdin  Home.  There  is  an 
Aladdin  near  you  wherever  you  live.  Go  and  see  one.  oA\  -G 
money,  time  and  annoyance  by  ordering  all  materials  from  one 
reliable  manufacturer.  You  get  the  finest  quality  of  materials  ob¬ 
tainable.  Our  blue  prints  and  instructions  make  it  easy  for  anyone 
familiar  with  tools  to  erect  an  Aladdin.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  m 
the  Aladdin  Catalog  the  home,  garage  or  summer  cottage  that  you 
will  like  WRITE  NEAREST  MILL  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
MONEY-SAVING  CATALOG  No.  391. 

The  ALADDIN'  Company,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  Ontario 


6  Room  ALADDIN  $598 


Aladdin’s  2rYears’  Success 


A  Room  ALADDIN  $382 


Story- and -Halt  $7 89  7  Room  ALADDIN  $1,098 


In  Accurately  Sawed 
Lumber — 


Farquhar  Newly  Improved  Sawmill  has 
proven  a  Big  Money  Maker  because  it  cuts 
Accurate  lumber  rapidly.  Built  in  sizes  for 
tractor  or  steam  power.  Equipped  with  every 
modern  device  for  rapid  accurate  sawing — 
Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender  logs; 
Head  Block  for  Standard  Sawing — any  type  of 
dog.  Chain  Oiling  or  Roller  Bearings.  P ower 
Receder,  Quick  Acting  Geared  Set  Works. 

Simple  —  Strong  —  Dependable.  Easily 
operated  and  quickly  moved  to  new  location. 
Has  large  capacity  and  long  life.  Let  us 
send  you  new  Bulletin  just  off  the  press. 

,  We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Grain  and 
Bean  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses 
and  Farm  Implements.  Ask  for  Catalog 
of  machine  in  which  you  are  interested. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  York,  Pa.  U.  S.  A. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  ABOUT 

1927? 

Do  You  Want  to 
Spray  Better  and 
Cut  the  Cost? 


The  better  the  spray  rig,  the 
better  the  chance  of  doing  it. 


Money  Invested  lor 

SPRAYING  OUTFITS 

is  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  quality  fruit. 

“FRIEND”  sprayers  are  not  the 
cheapest  at  the  first  buy  but  after 
10  or  12  years  of  hard  service, 
a  saving  of  nearly  j30%  will  be 
realized. 

No  constant  and  costly  delays 
with  a  “Friend.” 

MAKE  YOUR  PENNIES  COUNT 
IN  1927  — BUY  LONG  LIVED 
SPRAYERS. 

Mail  a  card  today  for  our  Big 
New  Catalog. 

IT’S  FREE. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  tlieir 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Power  of  Superintendent 

I  am  a  teacher,  living  about  six  miles 
from  the  little  school  of  11  pupils,  where 
I  teach.  I  drive  to  school  every  day  with 
my  car,  reaching  there  about  8  :45.  One 
morning  the  superintendent  of  schools 
was  there  when  I  arrived,  and  said  if  I 
did  not  open  school  at  8:30  I  would 
have  to  live  in  the  district  or  give  up  my 
school.  He  gave  me  one  week  to  amend 
my  opening  hour  and  said  if  he  did  not 
hear  favorably  from  me  within  that  week, 
he  would  report  me  to  Albany,  and  have 
my  license  revoked.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  any  teacher  is  compelled  to  open  school 
half  an  hour  before  nine  o’clock.  The 
trustee  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  get 
there  at  8  :45.  I  have  taught  in  the  same 
school  for  two  previous  years  and  have 
never  had  a  complaint.  I  know  other 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  superintendent,  and  he  has  never 
mentioned  the  opening  hour  to  them,  so 
you  see,  his  rule  is  not  universal.  A.  G. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  there  had  been  any  question  about 
you  not  reaching  the  sehoolhouse  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  so  that  the  work  of  the  day 
could  start  unhampered  promptly  at  nine 
it  was  within  the  province  of  the  district 
trustee  to  give  direction  relative  to  the 
matter.  It  would  appear  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  exceeded  his  proper 
authority  if  he  interfered  in  this  matter 
without  protest  having  come  from  the 
district.  If  there  was  any  local  protest 
the  proper  course  would  have  been  to 
give  the  trustee  opportunity  to  handle  it. 
The  district  superintendent  can  not  re¬ 
voke  your  license  on  the  grounds  stated. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education,  however, 
may  annul  any  certificate  of  qualification 
“ upon  cause  shown  to  his  satisfaction.” 

D.  B.  D. 


Changing  District;  Part- 
time  Pupil 

1.  If  a  child  living  in  one  district 
wants  to  go  in  another,  where  do  they 
have  to  ask  for  the  permission  to  do  so? 
Is  there  a  lawful  tuition?  If  so,  how 
much?  Or  could  a  child  go  in  another 
district,  not  asking  permission,  by  paying 
tuition,  and  to  whom  should  same  be 
paid?  The  child  in  question  lives  in 
first  place  over  the  district  line,  and  has 
attended  the  school  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  has  been  informed  that  he  is 
not  going  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  this 
year.  Boys  living  for  years  before  this 
on  same  place  have  always  gone  to  this 
other  district  to  school.  2.  Can  a  boy  of  15 
in  eighth  grade  go  to  part-time  school? 
Could  a  child  working  for  board  go  in 
that  district,  if  liis  parents  were  living  in 
another?  __  s* 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  pupil  residing  in  one  district  can¬ 
not  attend  school  in  another  district  with¬ 
out  permission  of  the  school  authorities 
of  such  district.  If  such  non-resident 
pupils  can  be  accommodated  they  are  al¬ 
most  universally  accepted.  Tuition  may 
or  may  not  be  charged.  The  trustee  gov¬ 
erning  the  school  in  question  decides  that 
matter.  With  the  approval  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  two  districts  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent  may  set  the  farm  over  into 
the  district  which  is  most  convenient. 

2.  Any  pupil  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  who  can  secure  an  employment 
certificate  may  attend  upon  instruction 
at  a  part-time  school.  If  a  child  goes 
into  a  district  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  employment  and  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  school  such 
child,  no  doubt,  will  be  deemed  a  resident 
of  the  district.  On  the  other  hand  a  child 
who  leaves  his  parents  temporarily  to 
attend  school  in  another  district  will  most 
likely  be  rated  a  non-resident  and  held 
liable  for  the  payment  of  tuition.  D.  B.  D. 

Deduction  for  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund 

How  does  the  State  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  fund  work  for  a  district  school 
teacher?  At  the  last  school  meeting  I 
was  elected  clerk,  and  looking  the  books 
over  I  see  in  the  years  1923-1924,  retire¬ 
ment  fund,  $39.00,  nothing  in  1925-1926. 
We  have  the  same  teacher.  I  understand 
the  trustees  have  to  deduct  4/100  of  the 
teacher’s  wages  towards  the  retirement 
fund.  M* E* 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Whenever  the  teacher  belongs  to  the 
retirement  system  the  trustee  is  required 
to  deduct  4  per  cent  from  her  salary.  If 
the  teacher  does  not  belong  the  trustee 
can  make  no  deduction.  Whenever  a  de¬ 
duction  is  made  such  amount  is  retained 
in  the  district  treasury.  The  district 
does  not  profit  from  withholding  such 


amounts  because  the  same  total  amount 
is  withheld  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  from  the  public  money  due  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Such  amounts  are  transferred  to 
the  teachers’  retirement  fund  and  are 
known  as  the  teacher’s  contribution. 

Each  school  district,  also,  is  required 
to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the 
teachers’  retirement  fund.  In  addition 

to  the  4  per  cent  withheld  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  due  any  district  on  account  of 
the  district  withholding  4  per  cent  from 
ji  the  teacher’s  salary,  an  amount  equal  to 
(j  5.2  per  cent  of  the  salary  paid  the  teacher 
j*  on  the  last  preceding  year  is  also  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  public  money  due  such  dis¬ 
trict.  This  deduction  is  termed  the  dis¬ 
trict  contribution.  School  districts  are 
required  to  make  this  contribution 

whether  or  not  the  teacher  belongs  to  the 
system.  d.  b.  d. 


Payment  for  Transporta¬ 
tion 

I  have  a  daughter  under  14  years  of 
age  ready  to  enter  high  school.  Our 
township  does  not  have  a  high  school,  but 
helps  to  support  one  in  adjoining  town¬ 
ship.  It  is  nine  miles  away.  Is  there 
any  way  that  I  can  make  them  furnish 
transportation?  A  few  years  ago  when 
my  son  was  going  to  high  school,  the 
school  board  allowed  $5  per  month 
towards  transportation,  but  they  refuse 
to  allow  anything  now.  A  neighbor  girl 
going  to  high  school  living  nearby  gets 
her  transportation  paid,  but  she  is  going 
to  another  township  that  has  a  route 
just  on  the  edge  of  our  township  and  the 
other  township  collects  the  transportation 
themselves  from  our  township.  Can  I 
collect  any  transportation.  w.  g.  s. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Could  you  not  send  your  daughter  to 
the  same  high  school  attended  by  the 
daughter  of  your  neighbor?  Section  1709 
of  the  Pennsylvania  education  law  -pro¬ 
vides  that  if  you  live  three  miles  or  more 
by  the  road  from  the  nearest  high  school 
and  free  transportation  is  not  provided, 
you  may  send  your  daughter  to  any  more 
convenient  high  school  that  will  accept 
her  without  securing  the  approval  of 
your  local  board  of  school  directors  and 
such  local  board  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  etc.  Your 
daughter  should  receive  the  same  trans¬ 
portation  advantages  that  are  accorded 
your  neighbor.  It  will  prove  easier  to  get 
in  contact  with  an  established  transporta¬ 
tion  route  rather  than  to  compel  the 
establishment  of  a  new  route.  Thg  board 
of  school  directors  has  authority  to  grant 
a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  transportation. 

D.  B.  D. 


Trustee  Interested  in  School 
Contract 

In  our  school  law  book  it  says :  No 
trustee  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
terested  in  a  contract  they  let  on  behalf 
of  the  district.  How  can  they  do  it  and 
be  within  the  law?  Our  trustee  is  a  lady 
having  two  boys  in  high  school,  and  only 
one  small  child  in  the  district.  She  gave 
the  transportation  contract  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  letting  the  boys  do  the  driving  of 
the  school  rig.  Can  the  husband  go  away 
to  work  and  his  contract  hold  good  on  the 
school  transportation  job?  I  understand 
he  violates  his  contract  in  doing  so.  Is 
not  the  holder  of  the  contract  required  to 
give  a  bond  or  insurance  on  conveyance? 
They  have  given  no  protection  of  any 
kind,  and  talking  to  our  trustee  brings 
no  results  at  all.  She  says  she  is  getting 
her  orders  from  the  district  superinen- 
dent.  Has  the  district  superintendent 
the  authority  to  give  such  order?  In 
case  of  an  accident  who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible?  M.  i.  D. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  plainly  says  that  a  trustee 
shall  not  be  interested,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  any  contract  which  he  or  she 
makes  in  behalf  of  the  district.  There  are 
situations  where  this  law  may  work  a 
real  hardship.  Some  country  districts  are. 
so  depopulated  that  the  trustee  may  be 
the  only  person  conveniently  situated  to 
provide  economical  transportation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  law  should  specifically  empower 
the  district  meeting  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  trustee  in  certain  matters. 
A  case  has  come  to  my  attention  where 
the  superintendent  approved  a  contract 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above  after 
having  first  secured  a  sworn  statement 
from  the  trustee  that  she  was  not  inter¬ 
ested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  payments  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  transportation  were  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  personal  use  of  the  con¬ 
tractor.  It  remains  a  question  whether 
the  courts  would  uphold  this  course. 

1).  B.  D. 


Willie  was  dejectedly  walking  home 
from  school  and  his  woebegone  appear¬ 
ance  attracted  the  attention  of  a  kind- 
hearted  old  lady.  “What  is  troubling  you, 
my  little  man?”  she  asked.  “Dyspepsia 
and  rheumatism,”  replied  Willie.  “Why, 
that’s  absurd,”  remarked  the  old  lady. 
“How  can  that  be?”  “Teacher  kept  me 
in  after  school  because  I  couldn’t  spell 
them,”  was  Willie’s  dismal  answer. — 
Christian  Evangelist. 
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6  ROOMS 
3  CLOSETS 
&  PORCH 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


the  senator 


ViV-^P 


Save 
30%  on 
Lumber, 
on 
Labor 


r« 


TH£  VICTORIA  — Living  Room,  Din¬ 
ing  Room,  Kitchen,  Large  Reception 
Hall,  and  1  Closet  on  first  floor;  8 
Bedrooms,  Hall,  4  Closets  and  Bath¬ 
room  on  second  floor.  Price  $1,295. 


■X 


*548 


ipjli 
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THE  PROVIDENCE — Living  Room,  Kitchen,  2 
Bedrooms,  Bathroom,  Porch.  Choice  of  two  plans, 
$548.  A  home  of  real  quality  at  rock-bottom 
price.  We  furnish  complete  plans  and  working  in¬ 
structions  with  material  for  every  home.  Founda¬ 
tion  plans  sent  you  in  advance. 


Lowest  Prices  in  Years 

OUR  thirtieth  anniversary  catalog,  just  out,  shows  44  improved  plans-new 
designs— and  the  lowest  prices  in  years !  Prices  range  from  $379  to  $1,295. 
•  i  i  xt 'r  bungalows,  story-and-half,  and  two-story  homes.  All  porches 
included.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent  homes.  Get  wholesale 
prices  on  guaranteed  materials  complete  for  your  home— by  dealing  direct  with 
mill.  Save  40%  on  labor,  30%  on  lumber.  Most  remarkable  money-saving 
prices  ever  offered  home-builders!  B 
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Saved  f300”~“Saved  i *1500 
Say  Owners 

°Ur  blgKUSy  ?ills  bTave  been  saving  money  for  home  builders  far  and 
wide.  Mrs.  Coombs  writes :  I  saved  $1,000  on  my  house  and  garage,  counting 
labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you  said.  I  have  advised  my  brother  to  order  one 
of  your  homes.  I  believe  I  saved  $500  by  buying  from  vou  ”  writes  B  A 

C^OOO S°1  n d°f* f ?on  ”Sk\T  Mr‘  Piavif  °ISW  York  State  sa7s  •  “Saved  between 
sal°°g,  "41V4ger°thanWe^r  annlTOr^ry  prices  in  effect,  your 

amazing  inspection  offer  ~ 

Examine  Material  on  Your  Lot  5  Days 

Every  stick  of  lumber,  from  roof  top  to  flooring,  is  1 


guaranteed.  Thirty  years  of  square  dealing  on°our 
part  and  thirty  years  satisfaction  on  our  customers’ 
part  give  us  the  confidence  to  ship  complete  materials 
tor  any  home,  freight  paid,  to  your  station  and  let 
you  examine  them  on  your  own  lot  for  five  days. 
You  send  us  no  money  unless  the  inspection  satisfies 
you  that  quality  and  quantity  is  according  to  specifi- 
cations.  You  take  no  risk.  You  can  inspect  every  bit  of 
material  that  goes  into  your  home.  No  reason  to  hesitate. 
Write  or  send  coupon  today  for  free  catalog  describing 
all  our  homes.  & 


WHAT  WE  FURNISH 

Prices  include  all  lumber 
cut  to  lit,  millwork,  roof¬ 
ing,  windows  and  doors, 
stairs,  hardware,  glass, 
paints,  nails,  complete. 
FREE  plans.  Freight 
paid  to  all  points  east  of 
Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Mason-Dixon 
line,  also  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri. 


HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOG  FREE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


SHOWING 


44  PLANS 
*379  to  *1,295 


44  PLANS 

Your  home  is  here ! 

Select  from  44  plans. 
Wonderful  4  to  7-room 
bungalows  at  $379,  $498, 
$554,  $G75,  etc.,  also  1% 
and  2-story  homes  at  $952, 
$965  and  $1,059.  Send  coupon 
for  FREE  BOOK. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  302,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

□  Please  send  me  FREE  your  new  Book  of  Homes. 

□  Also  send  me  catalog  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Barns.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  puts  me  under  no  obligation  whatever. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1896 


■  Name 

Dept.  302  I  AW  c  s 
BAY  CITY,  j 
MICHIGAN  i  ci*... 


State 
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Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1927 


Thawing  ground,  melting  snow  and  ice  and 
cold,  drizzling  rain  make  your  outdoor 
work  unpleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year 
unless  you  keep  your  feet  well  protected. 
In  Firestones  you  will  find  boots  that  you 
can  wear  in  the  roughest  kind  of  weather 
and  yet  be  comfortable.  They  wear  like 
iron.  Let  a  pair  of  Firestone  Boots  keep 
your  feet  warm  and  dry  and  make  your 
work-day  shorter! 


Firestone  Footwear  Company 

Boston  HUDSON,  MASS.  Chicago 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


It  Has  Never  Failed  Us 


“JAY  BEE” 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher  *  Grinder « Pulverizer 


UNEQUALLED  AS  GRINDER 
FEED  SAVER  —  MONEY  MAKER 

‘‘The  Humdinger  is  the  last  word  in  efficient, 
economical  grinding  of  all  farm  products”,  says 
Mr.  Hunt  of  Mo.  “It  is  an  unusual  grinder.  Can’t 
be  excelled  as  feed  saver  and  money  maker.  In  a 
year  we  have  had  no  trouble  or  repair  expense.” 
I.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC.,  242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“The  “Jay  Bee”  is  always  dependable.  We  never  have 
a  break-down.  It  has  never  failed  us  in  any  particular” 
writes Zeigler  Bros.,  Oakley  Kan. 

“Its  capacity  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
claims  of  the  manufacturer.  It  de¬ 
livers  a  quality  of  product  we  have 
never  seen  equalled  by  any  mill”. 

EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
See  the  Humdinger  at  work 
on  your  own  farm  withoutcost 
to  you.  Prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  it’s  the  best,  fastest, 
most  economical  mill 
made.  4  sizes — 7  H.  P. 
to  30  H.  P.  Ask  about 
our  easy  payment  plan. 

Free  Feeding  Booklet,  Literatare.  Stock  carried  in  all  principal  cities. 


Turn  WaUpt  statiimmrwhere:  -30D(®sFree! 

..«****—  SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco's  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

JMBT-  sJ&eMPUUOW*? 

®<n\id  Users  report  Miraco  Radios  get  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 

ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 
Zo  III*  gome  have  beard  Europe,  S.  America.  Don’tconfuse  Miraco  with  6mallcheap  sets. 

Unless  trial  proves  it  idOST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
POWERFUL  DISTANCE  -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  6-tube  sets,  don’t  buy  it. 
»  Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

r special  Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  l/2l 


Guilt  to  look  like  and 
nerform  like  a  $200 
Ret.  Users  report: 


MIRACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  Sc 
CLEAR 


Send 

&off 


ONE  DIAL 
CONTROL 

Only  One  Dial 
to  turn  for  all 
programs. 

8ent  on  SO  Daya 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for/ 

Miraco  5’s  makes  1 
possible  hosts  of| 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im¬ 
provements  at 
lower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 
Bakelite  slopingpanels,  dials  beautifully, 
finiabedin  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  [too  | 


'WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

to  user-agentsl 
who  show  the  f 
aet,to  friends.  l 

DEALERS  , 
WRITE!. 


I 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 


Save  or  make 
much  money 

on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for 
_  AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (not  illus.)  is  marvel- 
“  ous  value  in  a  big  Guaranteed  6-tube,  3-dial  set: 


Ultra-5 

$49- 

Retail  List 


namerouB  to  mention]  of  hisrh-priced  sets.  L 

Send  for  Amazing  Low“Unltune"  Price  j  adBRESSj 


[“midwEst  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Pioneer.Builders  ot  Sets 

1  555-G  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
■  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc, 

NAME: 


Radio  Department 


What’s  New  in  Radio 

Part  II 

Studying  the  New. — The  new  things 
that  appear  in  radio  from  time  to  time 
are  of  rather  doubtful  value,  unless  the 
person  who  is  buying  them  knows  their 
purpose  and  how  to  use  them.  Some  very 
striking  claims  are  put  forward  by  some 
makers,  and  though  the  better  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  claim  anything  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  you  must  consider  the  fact  that 
everyone  does  not  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the  newer  things. 
To  those  who  build  their  own  sets  we 
would  suggest  that  you  buy  the  newer 
types  of  all  kinds  such  as  condensers, 
filament  controls,  dials  and  tubes  as  well 
as  sockets.  To  the  buyer  of  a  complete 
set,  some  of  the  things  listed  below  are 
worth  taking  advantage  of  or  trying  out 
on  your  present  set. 

Power  Tubes. — There  are  several 
power  tubes  now  on  the  market,  both  for 
sets  that  operate  on  dry  batteries  and  for 
those  that  use  wet  or  storage  batteries. 
These  tubes  use  more  A  current,  also 
require  from  135  to  400  volts  of  13  bat¬ 
tery.  Their  use  in  the  last  stage  of  audio 
amplification,  provided  that  you  have  two 
steps  of  audio  amplification  at  least,  will 
add  a  quality  to  your  music  or  voice 
reception  that  will  surprise  you  ;  their 
use  does  away  with  a  great  deal  of  distor¬ 
tion,  and  one  does  not  have  to  “force” 
the  set  to  get  plenty  of  volume.  Addi¬ 
tional  C  batteries  are  needed  varying 
from  4 *4  volts  to  22)4  volts.  Most  of 
the  new  sets  are  wired  to  use  power 
tubes. 

Better  Sockets  are  found  in  the  new 
sets,  and  separately  for  the  set  builder, 
that  will  stop  most  of  the  noises  that  you 
hear  every  time  you  touch  your  set  or 
make  an  adjustment.  Springs  or  cushions 
are  used  to  take  up  all  the  jar,  and  there 
is  a  very  great  improvement  in  your  radio 
pleasure  if  your  set  has  the  new  sockets. 

Automatic  A  Battery  Control  is 
also  found  in  many  of  the  sets.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  turn  on  the  A  battery  and 
each  tube  is  automatically  regulated  so 
that  it  gets  just  enough  current  to  work 
at  its  best  point,  and  you  cannot,  nor 
need  you  be  afraid  that  your  tubes  will 
burn  too  brightly.  Even  if  you  build 
your  own  set  you  can  buy  these  regu¬ 
lators  for  about  75c  each  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  care  for  one,  two  or  three  tubes 
at  a  time. 

New  Amplifiers. — There  are  several 
improvements  in  amplifiers  that  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  improved  radio. 
Larger  and  better  transformers  have  been 
built,  so  that  reproduction  is  much  more 
natural,  and  the  very  high  notes  and  the 
very  low  notes  can  now  be  heard.  Very 
few  of  us  have  realized  just  what  we 
have  been  missing  until  we  have  heard 
the  music  that  comes  from  our  radio  set 
when  these  new  kinds  of  transformers 
are  used.  Many  of  the  newer  sets  also 
have  what  they  call  “resistance  coupled” 
amplifiers.  In  this  tyne  of  set,  the  trans¬ 
formers  are  done  away  with  and  a  resist¬ 
ance  is  used  in  place  of  the  transformers. 
Some  claim  that  this  kind  of  amplifier 
gives  an  improved  quality  to  their  recep¬ 
tion,  but  as  this  is  a  disputed  point  since 
the  new  types  of  transformers  are  on  the 
market,  we  cannot  say  that  one  is  better 
than  the  other.  We  do  know  that  it  re¬ 
quires  an  extra  tube  to  get  the  same 
volume  from  resistance  coupling  as  one 
less  tube  will  give  with  transformer 
coupling. 

Better  Dials  are  seen  on  most  of  the 
new  sets,  the  best  sets  do  not  show  the 
whole  dial  and  knob,  but  have  it  hidden 
behind  the  panel,  only  a  small  portion 
showing  with  the  numbers.  Nearly  all 
the  dials  are  of  the  slow  motion  kind,  so 
that  very  fine  adjustments  can  be  made 
when  tuning  for  weak  or  distant  stations. 
Some  of  the  dials  have  “pilot”  lights, 
that  enable  you  to  tune  your  set  in  the 
darkest  room.  This  pilot  light  is  a  great 
convenience  and  uses  very  little  current ; 
it  also  throws  light  directly  on  the  dial 
marks  so  that  you  cannot  miss  any  of 
the  numbers. 

New  Batteries  are  coming  on  the 
market,  several  makers  putting  out  an 
oversize  battery  where  more  than  four 
tubes  are  used  in  a  set.  These  large  B 
batteries  give  more  than  enough  extra 
service  to  pay  for  their  additional  cost. 

Battery  Eliminators  are  being  put 
out  that  take  the  place  of  the  B  batteries 
and  that  work  from  the  lighting  current. 
But  these  eliminators  can  only  be  used 
on  “bought”  current  such  as  you  get 
from  the  power  line.  They  cost  from  $25 
to  $50,  but  will  last  indefinitely,  and  the 
actual  yearly  operating  cost  for  current 
will  not  be  over  a  dollar.  They  supply 
the  cheapest  B  battery  current  on  the 
market. 

Trickle  Chargers  for  A  batteries  are 
rather  new,  and  for  those  that  have 
power  current  they  are  a  great  conven¬ 
ience,  as  they  will  keep  your  A  battery 
fully  charged  all  the  time.  They  are  not 
very  expensive  and  for  those  who  can 
afford  it  are  very  much  worth  while. 

Now  for  Your  Old  Set. — It  is  still 
good,  the  new  sets  are  better,  but  do  not 
think  just  because  the  new  ones  are  bet¬ 
ter  that  you  cannot  get  any  good  from 
your  present  set.  Tune  it  carefully,  use 
good  batteries  and  you  will  enjoy  your 


old  set  for  many  more  years.  If  you  do 
want  to.  change,  get  a  set  with  as  many 
of  the  improvements  as  possible. 

Do  Not  Buy  Old-Type  Sets,  unless 
you  cannot  afford  anything  better,  for  it 
will  turn  out  like  a  second-hand  car,  you 
may  or  you  may  not  get  your  money's 
worth  out  of  it.  j.  h.  F. 


More  About  Rejuvenation 

On  page  1294  we  were  much  interested 
in  the  article  on  radio.  In  this  article 
the  method  of  rejuvenating  tubes  is  de¬ 
scribed.  It  says  to  leave  the  tubes  for  20 
to  30  minutes  with  A  battery  power 
turned  on.  A  friend  tells  us  that  he 
leaves  the  tubes  for  two  or  three  hours. 
This  friend  said  he  did  not  think  20  to 
30  minutes  long  enough  to  do  much  good. 
Will  you  settle  this  question?  It  seems 
to  me  two  or  three  hours  would  ruin  the 
tube.  Also,  when  you  say  “turn  down 
a  little,”  do  you  mean  turn  down  on  the 
dial  that  records  battery  power,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  light  in  tubes,  or  do  you  mean 
to  make  the  light  a  shade  more  dim? 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  e.  i.  s. 

Tubes  can  be  rejuvenated  in  the  way 
you  mention,  and  the  time  required  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  upon  the  condition  of 
the  tube.  Usually  20  to  30  minutes  is 
enough,  but  some  tubes  may  require  two 
or  three  hours.  When  a  tube  requires 
more  than  an  hour,  it  is  much  better  to 
get  a  new  tube  if  you  want  good  results. 
The  turning  down  of  the  tubes,  means  to 
turn  the  battery  control  knob  so  that  the 
light  gets  dimmer,  that  is,  so  that  the 
tube  gets  less  current.  It  is  the  burning 
at  a  lower  temperature  that  does  the  most 
good,  and  the  tube  should  be  burned 
bright  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  then 
turned  down  for  the  balance  of  the  time. 
Some  tubes  vary  here  also  and  the  time 
can  only  be  told  by  experiment.  J.  H.  F. 


Blue  Glow  in  Tube;  Basket 
Weave  Coils;  By-pass 

1. — Wliat  makes  the  space  inside  the 
plate  of  a  WD-12  tube  till  with  a  blue 
haze  when  more  than  22 *4  volts  of  B 
battery  are  put  on  (with  A ''battery 
turned  on)  ?  2.  I  have  a  hookup  calling 
for  coils  wound  on  a  cardboard  tube.  I 
would  like  to  make  these  .coils  in  the  style 
of  a  basket  weave  coil  of  the  same  >  iam- 
eter,  making  it  along  low-loss  lines.  How 
many  turns  are  necessary  with  a  basket 
weave  coil  when  the  hookup  details  call 
for  a  20-turn  coil  on  3)4 -in.  diameter 
tubing?  3.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  by-pass  condenser  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fixed  condenser?  c.  R. 

1.  The  cause  of  the  blue  glow  in  a 
WD-12  tube  when  the  voltage  is  too  high 
is  the  large  emission  of  electrons  from  the 
filament  and  is  called  the  “Edison  effect” 
named  after  the  discoverer  of  that  effect 
in  vacuum  tubes.  This  may  be  due  to 
gas  in  the  tube  or  to  too  low  a  vacuum. 
When  a  tube  is  glowing  like  this  it  heats 
up  quickly,  and  ooes  not  act  as  a  detector. 

2.  In  making  your  low-loss,  basket 
weave  coils,  make  them  with  the  same 
number  of  turns  that  are  called  for  if 
you  used  a  tube  for  winding  them  on. 
The  loss  will  be  less,  so  far  as  capacity 
of  the  coils  is  concerned  but  the  effective 
value  of  a  20-turn  coil  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  if  wound  on  a  tube  of  basket 
weave. 

3.  A  by-pass  condenser  is  usually  a 
fixed  condenser,  calling  it  a  by-pass  con¬ 
denser  only  means  that  a  fixed  condenser 
is  so  placed  In  the  circuit  that  it  acts  as 
a  “by-pass”  for  radio  frequency  currents. 

J.  H.  F. 


Poor  Results 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio,  have  had  it 
about  one  year.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  volume,  and  I  cannot  get  distance 
very  well ;  a  lot  of  time  I  can  get  hardly 
any  stations.  I  am  thinking  of  trying 
another  radio.  8.  F. 

West  Virginia. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  batteries  or  tubes.  I  would 
suggest  before  you  buy  any  other  set  that 
you  make  sure  your  batteries  are  con¬ 
nected  properly  and  that  your  tubes  are 
good.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  a  new  set 
of  tubes  and  try  them  out,  and  see  if  this 
is  not  the  trouble.  The  trouble  may  also 
be  that  you  have  a  poor  ground  connec¬ 
tion,  and  too  short  an  aerial.  Clean  up 
your  ground  connection  and  put  the 
ground  wire  on  a  pipe  or  rod  that  goes 
into  damp  earth.  J.  H.  F. 
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There’s  the  business  of  farming — the 
interest  of  learning — the  joy  of  living! 
And  in  it  all,  Radiola  20  takes  a  central 
place  around  which  the  days  revolve-. 

When  the  weather  reports  are  being 
broadcast,  a  single  turn  of  a  finger  brings 
them  in  clearly.  Whenever  there’s  prod¬ 
uce  to  sell,  there’s  news  of  its  market 
price,  just  for  the  tuning  in.  You  can 
count  on  a  Radiola  20,  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fussing  or  servicing.  It  is  one 
of  the  products  of  a  quarter  century  of 
radio  pioneering;  and  throughout  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  trial,  testing  and  per¬ 
fecting,  it  has  proved  it  will  stand  up, 
and  give  steady,  dependable  performance. 

It  has  a  special  “amplification”  that  gives 
it  the  distance  reach  of  much  bigger  sets. 


And  it  is  twenty  times  as  selective  as  the 
ordinary  radio  set! 

It  has  a  power  tube,  too,  that  means  you 
can  turn  up  the  volume,  without  losing 
the  clear,  undistorted  tone.  Mother  can 
listen  to  the  home  talks,  while  she  works 


Radiola  20,  with  Radiotrons,  .  .  .  $1 15 

RCA  Loudspeaker  100, . $35 


across  the  room.  In  the  evening,  the 
lectures  from  the  colleges  are  loud 
enough  for  the  whole  family  to  listen  to. 
And  a  world  of  fine  music  comes  in  viv¬ 
idly  and  clearly,  giving  life  new  pleasure. 

It  is  in  music  that  tone  quality  counts 
most.  Tune  in  dance  music  or  finest 
symphony  concert,  and  Radiola  20  chal¬ 
lenges  even  high  priced  competitors  to 
any  test  of  tone!  It  is  a  moderate-priced 
set,  but  it  has  proved  that  quality  of  per¬ 
formance  is  not  a  matter  of  price,  but 
of  design  and  manufacturing  skill.  Not 
only  RCA,  but  its  associates,  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  making  this  Radiola  so  re¬ 
markably  fine  that,  when  you  hear  it, 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
in  radio! 
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Buy  with  confidence 
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Authorise 

where  you  see  this  sign. 
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RADIO  CORPORATION 
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Super  Analysis 
Fertilizers 


Half 
the  freight 


Saves  you  half 
the  hauling 

'Wk 


Save  You  Money 

Every  bag  of  V-C  Super 
Analysis  Fertilizer  you  ap¬ 
ply  will  save  you  money. 

You  get  more  pounds  of 
plant  food  per  ton  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound. 

You  save  half  of  your 
freight  bill.  Your  cost  and 
labor  of  hauling  is  cut  in 
half,  and  you  save  nearly 
half  of  the  labor  in  applying. 

In  V-C  Super  Analysis 
Fertilizers  for  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco  and  other  crops  are 
combined  our  manufacturing 
skill,  the  experience  of  practical 
farmers  and  the  investigations  of 
State  Agricultural  authorities. 

The  result  is  a  product  carrying 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  an 
ordinary  grade  of  fertilizers.  You 
need  use  only  half  as  much. 

A  V-C  dealer  is  near  you  anx¬ 
ious  to  supply  you.  Let  us  intro¬ 
duce  him  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

For  more  facts  about  V-C  Super 
Analysis  Fertilizers  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  users,  write 


>u 

the  handling 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp., 

Home  Office 

Richmond,  Virginia 


TRUCKS  ^WAGONS  'WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
i  any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors— 
Crawler  Attachment  lor  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  ELM  ST-  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  get  rich 
quick  promoter  —  it  is  just  to  tell  you 
that  thousands  of  farmers  have  increased 
their  crops  50%  — 100%  — and  more, — 
much  more,  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulver- 
Led  Limestone. 

Solvay  sweetens  sour  soil,  releases  all  the 
fertility  to  hasten  crops  to  full  and  profit' 
able  maturity.  It  is  guaranteed  high  test, 
non'caustic,  furnace  dried,  and  so  finely 
ground  and  readily  absorbed  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book !  Free ! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Use  of  Hen  Manure 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  about  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  hen  manure  every  week.  How 
should  I  keep  it  for  Spring  use?  I  have 
no  wood  ashes  to  mix  with  it.  Would  it 
ye  a  good  plan  to  mix  phosphoric  acid 
with  it  as  it  comes  from  the  house,  and 
then  spread  it  out  to  dry,  or  what  is  a 
good  way  to  use  it?  m.  s. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

We  have  given  our  suggested  plan  for 
keeping  hen  manure  a  great  many  times, 
but  still  the  question  comes.  It  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  thing  that  you  have  no  wood  ashes 
to  mix  with  this  manure,  for  such  mixing 
would  be  just  about  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do.  The  lime  in  the  ashes  will 
drive  off  at  least  some  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  manure,  and  the  wood  ashes  should 
always  be  applied  separately  and  worked 
into  the  ground.  The  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  this  manure  would  b£  useful  and 
would  help  preserve  it.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  can  make  a  better  mixture 
of  the  acid  phosphate  by  using  it  in 
Spring.  Our  plan  would  be  to  use  road 
dust  or  land  plaster  or  sifted  coal  ashes 
scattered  over  the  chicken  manure  under 
the  perches.  The  object  of  that  is  to  dry 
the  manure  fully.  You  should  keep  this 
dry  manure  in  boxes  or  barrels  in  some 
dry  airy  place  where  rain  does  not  enter. 
In  the  Spring,  the  manure  will  be  found 
in  thick  hard  chunks.  Make  this  as  fine 
as  you  can  by  grinding  or  smashing  with 
a  heavy  weight.  If  you  can  get  a  fine 
sieve,  it  will  do  to  sift  the  manure 
through  so  as  to  get  it  fine.  Then  mix  at 
the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  chicken  manure  and 
3  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  This  will  give 
you  a  good  mixture  for  any  farm  crop. 


Grasshoppers  for  Fertilizer 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Re¬ 
view  says  that  a  British  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany  is  using  dried  grasshoppers  or  lo¬ 
custs  in  making  fertilizer.  It  seems  that 
these  grasshoppers  have  become  a  serious 
pest  in  Argentina.  This  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany,  evidently  hunting  for  new  sources 
of  plant  food,  had  an  analysis  made  of 
these  grasshoppers.  They  found  enough 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  offer  $16  a  ton  for  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  natives  trap  and  market  them 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $10  a  ton.  This 
trapping  seems  to  be  done  by  driving  the 
hoppers  into  trenches  and  then  smother¬ 
ing  them  with  earth.  Thus  it  seems  that 
an  insect  pest  may  be  turned  into  a 
profitable  article  of  plant  food.  For  a 
number  of  years  these  dried  locusts  have 
been  used  for  stock-feeding  purposes.  The 
natives  in  South  Africa  formerly  ate 
these  locusts  in  time  of  need.  Several 
books  on  South  Africa  record  this  fact 
and  tell  how  the  grasshoppers  were  fried 
or  cooked  in  an  ordinary  frying-pan.  In 
late  years  millions  of  these  hoppers  have 
been  captured  and  either  dried  or  pressed 
into  cakes  for  stock  feeding.  At  one  time 
large  quantities  of  these  dried  locusts 
were  shipped  to  England,  where  they 
were  mixed  with  grains  and  other  feeds 
and  fed  as  hog  or  cattle  food.  In  some 
of  our  Western  States  the  same  plan  has 
been  carried  out.  In  that  case  locusts 
are  caught  in  what  is  known  as  hopper- 
dozers,  which  are  sleds  dragged  over  the 
ground  and  gathering  up  the  hoppers. 
These  dead  hoppers  are  generally  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  when  kept  over  for  Win¬ 
ter  are  said  to  make  excellent  chicken 
feed.  In  other  cases  during  a  scourge  of 
locusts  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
large  flocks  of  poultry  such  as  turkeys  or 
the  larger  breeds  of  chickens  are  im¬ 
ported  and  turned  out  on  the  range  where 
these  hoppers  are  fouqd  in  millions. 
When  this  poultry  can  be  fed  a  quantity 
of  corn  in  connection  with  the  hoppers 
they  are  quickly  fattened  at  a  great 
profit  and  find  a  ready  sale. 


List  your  name 

for  this 

Crop  &  Fertilizer 
Service 


WE  have  prepared 
a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  pamph¬ 
lets  on  the  fertilization 
ofvarious  crops.  We  will 
send  you  any  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  from 
time  to  time  letters  of  in¬ 
formation  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  you  will  find 
helpful  and  profitable. 

Each  man  in  our  na¬ 
tion-wide  organization 
is  fully  qualified  by 
training  and  experience 
to  answer  any  questions 
about  the  proper  fertili¬ 
zation  of  your  crops. 
Call  upon  them.  They 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

This  service  is  offered 
without  charge  or  obli¬ 
gation. 

Cut  out  this  advertise - 
meat.  Write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  white 
space,  mention  your 
principal  crops,  and 
mail  it  to  this  office. 

2066 


Chilean  Nitrate  o£  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  '1 
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All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 

The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  line  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  High-power 
Orchard  Bigs,  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
rayer  means  one 
at  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
SENIOR  buy  any  sprayer  till 

LEADER  it  comes.  Local  deal- 

Power  Orchard  ”  ers  at  many  points. 
Sprayer  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with'Tlercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — SXO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


/rite  Quickfor  Agent’sOffer 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
-  in  my  new  special  Bffent's  offer. 
'Also  get  my  new  biff  catalog: — free. 

_  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  low* 
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Used  Them  For  10  Years, 
Best  For  Work  and  Wear” 
Says  D.  P.  Roche 

Mr.  D.  P.  Roche,  Empire,  Mich.,  knows  disk 
harrows.  Read  what  he  says: 

“Your  letter  and  catalog  received.  AVe  already 
have  two  Double  Disk  Clark  ‘Cutaway*  Har¬ 
rows  and  one  Single  Clark  ‘Cutaway.’  I  want 
a  disk  to  work  with  a  light  team  on  ground  that 
is  somewhat  rolling  and  I  think  I  will  take  the 
Single  Action  Harrow  Extension.  Ship  tig  to 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  one  Disk  Harrow  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  11.  We  are  buying  no  experi¬ 
ment  as  we  have  used  them  for  10  years  and  can 
truthfully  say  they  have  anything  beat  we  ever 
tried  for  wear  and  tillage.  The  draft  is  perfect.” 


Another  Natural  Graft  I  ■m  Single  Action  Harrow  flt- 

j  ted  with  cutout  or  solid 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  25,  I  notice  a  |  ^  mi  rTi  l  i  i  ■ mt  disks .  of  cutlery  .  Bt?el 

nictnrp  of  two  elms  naturally  crafted.  1,1  111  1  m  forged  sharp  for  better 

picture  or  two  .  "  y  •  work  and  longer  wear.  Reversible  gangs.  Light 

You  say  it  may  be  caused  by  ice.  In  tnis  I  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine.  Made 
case  it  may,  but  I  have  on  the  farm  here  I  -with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work.  Mail 
two  beeches  standing  in  the  woodlot  about  coupon  for  free  catalog  and  book,  ‘‘The  Soil  and 
8  or  10  ft.  apart  which  are  joined  prob-  1  Its  Tillage.” 
ably  10  ft.  from  the  ground.  How  do 

you  account  for  this?  H.  R.  I  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Filmore  N.  Y.  44  Maln  st-«  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

And  what  did  your  wife  have  to  say 
when  you  stood  at  the  Pyramids?”  I  Name 
“Wanted  to  know  if  I  had  locked  the 
kitchen  door.” — Louisville  Courier- Jour-  1  reM 
nal. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

HEAVY  SUPPLIES  AND  LOW  PRICES  STILL 

THE  rule;  plans  for  next  season. 
Summing  up  the  past  year  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  next  season  as  shown  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  it  appears  that*  the  crops 
were  at  least  average  in  quantity  but  be¬ 
low  average  quality,  and  prices  were 
mostly  lower. 

Dairy,  poultry  and  egg  returns  were 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  actual  feeding  was 
not  very  profitable.  Live  stock  and  dairy 
interests  expect  to  do  well  another  sea¬ 
son  on  a  basis  of  fairly  low  cost  feed  and 
increased  supplies  of  feeding  stock.  Poul¬ 
try  products  are  increasing  but  may  get 
by  another  season  without  much  trouble. 
Less  cotton  and  less  of  many  other  crops 
must  be  grown,  but  less  cotton  especially 
if  growers  are  to  be  prosperous.  A  cut 
of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  onions,  cabbage, 
sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  melons  and  most 
other  vegetables  would  put  the  growers 
in  a  safer  position  without  risking  too 
much  on  the  chance  that  freezes,  droughts 
and  pests  would  keep  down  the  supply. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  safely  about 
the  same  as  last  season  it  would  seem, 
but  the  early  shipping  South  has  in¬ 
creased  its  acreage  in  Florida,  Texas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  probably  Louisiana.  So 
many  northern  and  western  potato  grow¬ 
ers  talk  of  planting  heavily  that  there  is 
already  some  reason  to  fear  too  many 
late  potatoes  will  be  grown.  If  the  farm¬ 
ers  should  do  as  some  talk  of  doing,  it 
would  be  a  record  3'ear  for  acreage  and 
perhaps  for  low  prices,  too,  for  the  main 
crop.  Northern  farmers  with  good  local 
trade  may  be  fairly  safe  in  planting  some 
early  potatoes,  but  they  should  hold  the 
late  crop  right  down  to  last  year’s  acre¬ 
age.  They  should  plant  as  usual,  using 
good  seed  and  taking  care  of  the  crop, 
but  not  expect  too  much.  Scarcely  ever 
have  potato  prices  been  high  three  years 
in  succession.  If  potato  planting  turns 
out  to  be  the  result  of  two  years  of  fairly 
high  prices,  the  only  way  out  will  be  to 
turn  to  something  else  than  potatoes  for 
a  paj'ing  crop  this  year.  The  whole  sit¬ 
uation  will  be  more  clear  by  April. 

FOREIGN  APPLE  TRADE  BOOMS 
The  foreign  apple  trade  looks  better 
and  better  despite  the  hard  times  pre¬ 
vailing  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Eur¬ 
ope.-  Sales  of  best  stock  in  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  went  above  $6  per  barrel,  even  No. 

2  Maine  Baldwins  brought  $4.  At  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  and  rate  of  export  the  foreign 
trade  may  take  as  much  as  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  our  market  crop  as  compared  with 
the  usual  10  per  cent  or  less.  This  line 
outlook  for  our  big  apple  crop  has  helped 
some  growers  out  of  a  hard  position. 

The  light  crop  in  Europe  is  one  rea¬ 
son,  the  good  quality  and  moderate  price 
of  the  American  apples  was  another,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  the  brisk  demand 
may  be  fairly  credited  to  the  “eat  more 
fruit”  campaign  carried  on  by  English 
dealers.  Here  is  a  new  batch  of  slogans 
brought  out  at  the  recent  Empire  Fruit 
Show  in  London:  “Apple  Eaten,  Doctor 
Beaten.”  “Let  Today  and  Every  Day, 
Be  Another  Aople  Day.”  “An  Apple  a 
Day  Is  not  Enough,  Eat  as  Many  as  You 
Can  Stuff.”  “An  Apple  Each  Morn,  Puts 
Doctor  to  Scorn.”  “Buy  Your  Apples  in 
Twenty-pound  Boxes,  McIntosh,  Jona¬ 
thans,  Kings  and  Coxes.”  “Nature’s  Best 
and  Cheapest  Diet  Is  Eating  Apples — 
Just  You  Try  It.”  “Don’t  See  Venice 
and  Die.  Eat  Apples  and  Live.”  “Eat 
Apples  Each  Day,  and  Be  Happy  and 
Gay.” 

Try  one  or  two  of  them  with  your  local 
produce  dealer..  Even  the  farm  folks 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  merits  of  us¬ 
ing  much  fruit  at  meal  time,  also  before 
and  after.  <This  English  campaign  was 
made  to  boost  “Empire”  fruit,  that  is  to 
help  the  growers  of  Canada,  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  it 
looks  as  though  consumers  were  not  in¬ 
quiring  closely  regarding  the  source  of 
much  bright,  handsome  fruit  offered  in 
British  markets.  Anyway,  the  Empire 
supplies  less  than  two-tliirds  of  the  apples 
consumed,  and  that  includes  the  liome- 
gro'v  n  supply.  The  average  Englander 
eats  about  100  apples  a  year  according  to 
English  estimates.  Thirty-eight  of  these 
come  from  the  United  States,  25  from 
England  itself,  19  from  Canada  and  8 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
aim  is  to  raise  them  all  in  the  Empire, 
but  it  will  not  be  easy  because  some  of 
the  favorite  kinds  cannot  be  grown  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  climate  of  Canada  and  apples 
from  Australia  come  at  the  other  end  of 
the  season. 

One  new  development  in  the  foreign 
trade  should  be  noted.  The  20-lb.  box 
seems  to  be  a  great  success  in  England. 
Dealers  have  made  great  effort  to  sell 
the  boxes  direct  to  consumers  at  less  than 
usual  retail  prices.  Among  the  slogans 
mentioned  are  these :  “Consumers,  ask 
your  dealers  to  sell  in  convenient  pack¬ 
age  lots,”  “Consumers,  try  the  experiment 
of  package  buying,”  “Fruit  retailers,  en¬ 
courage  the  apple-eating  habit  by  selling 
by  the  package.”  Part  of  the  active  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  has  been  the  result  of 
this  new  method  of  sale. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  mother  was  ill  in  a  home  where  a 
radio  had  recently  been  installed.  The 
doctor  came  and  small  Emily  looked  on 
wonderingly  as  he  used  the  stethoscope. 
“What  station  is  he  trying  to  get, 
mother?”  she  asked,  when  she  could  no 
longer  contain  her  curiosity. — Capper’s 
Weekly. 


Compare  the 

CHRYSLER50 

Mith  other  Jours 


750 

(and  upwards) 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Subject  to  Current  Federal  Excise  Tax 


Compare  the  Chrysler  “50”  with  the 
other  four  cylinder  cars  of  large  pro¬ 
duction  and  satisfy  yourself  how  un¬ 
mistakably  the  extra  value  of  the  Chry¬ 
sler  “50”  stands  out 

Chrysler  Standardized  Quality  gives 
you  these  outstanding  features  in  the 
Chrysler  “50”— 

1.  Full  size  with  ample  family  seating 
capacity; 

2.  Beauty  of  line,  finish,  appointment  and 
luxurious  mohair  plush  upholstery; 

3.  Amazing  power,  speed  of  50  miles  and 
more  per  hour; 

4.  Economy  of  25  miles  to  the  gallon; 

— all  at  an  amazingly  low  price  both 
for  investment  and  maintenance. 

If  you  will  picture  the  four  other  cars 
in  your  own  mind  you  will  be  able  to 
make  a  convincing  and  conclusive  com¬ 
parison  of  values  that  can  lead  you  to 
but  one  decision — Chrysler  “50”. 


Coupe  $750 

Coach  $780 


Roadster  $750 

(.Rumble  Seat  extra ) 

Sedan  $830 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal 
excise  tax. 

All  Chrysler  cars  are  protected  against  theft 
under  the  Fedco  System. 

All  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  convenience  of  time  payments. 
Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan 
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10  Bags  of  Multiple-Strength 


equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertiliser 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow* 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  An  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength 
contains  tt vice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
an  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer.  Ten  bags 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  of  a  standard 
fertilizer. 

We  sell  the  following  Grades  of  Multiple- 
Strength 8-16-8,  4-16-20,  4-24-4. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple-Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers : 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 
Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


■HIM 


imimviBiftiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

International  Aobicultdral  (orporation 

•  MANUFACTURERS  •  •  OF  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS. 


Dept.  R  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name. 


Address.. 


Town- 


State- 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


"Ditcher-Tcrrac.r  -  Grader 


|  gallon.  Alcana  viix  u  —  — :  - 

■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horBes  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 

■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo. 
line. —  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro* 

IKy. 


/USED  5  OTHER  GOVERNORS 

/  BUT  NONE  EQUALED  • 


Mum 


Here’s  what  Mr.  Aug.  A.  Hener,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  says: 

“In  reply  to  yours  of  November  5,  In  which  you  ask  my  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  way  your  Governor  regulates  on  my  15-30  ‘McCormlck- 
Deering’  Tractor,  I  must  say  It  Is  the  MOST  SENSITIVE  GOVERN¬ 
ING  DEVICE  EVER  PUT  ON  ENGINE  OR  TRACTOR. 

“We  have  used  about  five  different  styles  of  Governors,  but  NONE 
EVER  EQUALLED  THE  ‘PICKERING.’” 


Mail  coupon  for  free  I 

pamphlet  10B  w  h  i  c  h  J  The  Pokering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn, 
tells  about  the  Picker-  |  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  10B. 

ing  Governor  for  your  .  Nanle  . 

make  of  tractor.  I  Address  . . 

Name  and  size  of  Tractor . 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grafting  Cherries;  Dahlias; 
Lawn  Fertilizer 

1.  I  have  a  wild  cherry  tree  on  my 
property.  It  is  about  six  years  old,  and 
has  never  blossomed.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  a  good  cherry  tree  by  grafting, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  and  how  to  go 
about  it.  2.  My  Dahlias  do  not  grow  any 
flowers.  They  were  the  same  last  year, 
but  they  grow  very  high.  Is  there  any 
way  of  changing  that?  3.  My  grass  lawns 
do  not  look  as  nice  as  I  should  like  them 
to.  IIow  can  I  improve  them?  E.w.  E. 

Eltingville,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  tree  as  young  as  the  one  you  have 
may  be  top-worked  either  by  budding  or 
by  grafting.  Grafting  should  be  done 
during  the  dormant  season,  best  just  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  putting 
two  wedge-shaped  scions  into  the  cleft 
made  by  splitting  the  stubs  left  after  cut¬ 
ting  off  about  half  the  main  branches. 
Graft  the  center  of  the  tree  one  year  and 
the  outer  branches  the  next.  Match  the 
growing  layers  of  both  the  stock  and  the 
scions  and  wax  thoroughly.  If  the  pinch¬ 
ing  of  the  cleft  is  not  sufficient  to  hold 
the  scion  firmly  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  it  in  place. 

2.  Dahlia  is  usually  a  profuse  bloomer 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  If  planted  too 
early  the  drought  of  Summer  may  check 
blooming.  Planted  the  middle  of  June 
the  plants  will  blossom  heavily  with  the 
arrival  of  late  Summer  and  Fall  rains. 

3.  Try  broadcasting  sheep  manure  over 

your  lawn  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season.  H.  B.  T. 


Controlling  Wireworms; 
Preventing  Scullions 

1.  What  can  be  used  on  the  ground  to 
prevent  wireworms  from  attacking  po¬ 
tatoes?  The  soil  is  sandy,  crop  very  good, 
potatoes  fine,  but  nearly  ruined  by  wire- 
worms.  2.  How  can  we  prevent  growing 
scullions  instead  of  good  onions? 

Conneaut,  Ohio.  M.  F.  c. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  material  that 
can  be  used  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
wireworm  from  boring  in  the  potato.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  may  answer  the  purpose  ; 
we  use  that  on  ground  where  radish  seed 
is  sown  to  destroy  the  maggot,  about  1  oz. 
to  2  gals,  of  water.  We  have  very  little 
trouble  with  this  pest,  by  using  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  running  5-10-8  instead  of  manure. 

2.  Onion  seed  must  be  sown  very  .early 

in  the  Spring  to  avoid  scullions,  using 
the  same  grade  of  fertilizer  as  for  pota¬ 
toes.  WM.  PERKINS. 


English  Walnuts  Shrivel 

I  have  an  English  walnut  tree  that 
bore  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  last  year,  the 
first  crop.  They  were  fine,  large  size,  full 
meat  when  gathered.  When  we  came  to 
use  them  they  were  all  dried  up  and  use¬ 
less.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  them 
so  that  they  will  retain  full  size  and 
flavor?  J.  F.  W. 

If  J.  F.  W.  had  not  observed  the  nuts 
to  be  plump  inside  when  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  we  should  have  suspected  that  the 
kernel  had  not  developed  because  of  lack 
of  pollination,  poor  weather  conditions,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Drying  is  not  a 
technical  process,  and  ought  not  to  cause 
the  kernels  to  shrivel.  Why  they  did  is 
for  someone  else  to  answer.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  in  dry  regions  the  nuts  are 
dried  in  the  open.  In  moist  sections  they 
are  dried  in  artificially  heated  drying 
ovens.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
suggestions  to  give.  H.  B.  t. 


Raspberries  and  Straw¬ 
berries  for  Massachusetts 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  raspberry 
plants  this  Spring.  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best?  I  bought  27  Latham 
plants  and  only  half  of  them  lived.  I 
should  also  like  to  plant  some  strawberry 
plants.  What  is  the  best?  MRS.  J.  w.  H. 

Bryantville,  Mass. 

You  used  good  judgment  in  getting 
Latham  plants.  You  will  be  using  still 
more  by  getting  more  of  the  same  vari¬ 
ety.  Latham  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is 
said  to  do  very  well  in  Massachusetts. 
Herbert  is  well  suited  to  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  and  Cuthbert  is  an  old  reliable  if 
you  want  something  other  than  Latham. 

Among  strawberries  Howard  17  is 
meeting  with  most  favor,  both  because  of 
its  earliness  and  because  of  the  bright 
attractive  color  of  the  berry.  The  pres¬ 
ent  day  market  seems  to  demand  that 
kind  of  color.  Dull,  dark  red  is  not  so 
much  in  demand.  You  will  do  well  to 


How  Much  ofi 
the  Milk  Check 
is  Yours? 

IF  you  are  spending  most  of 
your  milk  receipts  to  import 
feed,  you  are  giving  away  profits 
that  should  be  yours. 

By  increasing  and  improving 
your  own  clover  or  alfalfa,  you 
can  make  a  big  cut  in  your  feed 
bill.  Every  dollar  saved  this  way 
goes  into  your  own  pocket. 

To  make  a  good  succulent  hay 
crop  requires  only  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  right  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  lime,  where  needed. 
Just  like  your  horses,  cows  or 
chickens,  clover  or  alfalfa  have 
to  be  properly  fed  to  do  their 
best  work. 

If  you  use  manure,  you  will  need 
to  add  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  — 
two  plant  foods  that  alfalfa  and  clover 
especially  need.  Add  enough  of  these 
to  youf;  manure  and  you  will  get  much 
better  results. 

When  the  need  for  potash  becomes 
acute,  you  will  notice  small  white  spots 
on  your  alfalfa  and  yellowish  brown 
ones  on  your  clover.  But  do  not  wait 
for  these  spots  to  appear.  Give  your 
hay  a  good  supply  of  plant  food  this 
year,  making  sure  that  you  include 
plenty  of  potash. 

You’ll  get  more  and  better  hay,  and 
the  profit  that  you’ve  been  paying  out 
in  feed  bills  will  be  yours. 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

10  Bridge  Street,  Dept.  K-64  New  York 


Genuine  I  \  German 


Built  Right 
Work  Right 

The  Acme  Stick  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  is  known 
as  “the  biggest  little 
tool  in  the  world.”  All 
Acme  Potato  and  Corn 
Planters  are  equally 
good.  There’s  a  style 
for  every  use.They 
are  fast,  accurate 
and  economical. 

Every  ACME 
PLANTER  Is 
Money-  Back 
Guaranteed 


They  are 
properly  de¬ 
signed,  per- 
___  fectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  operate  faultlessly. 
They  are  the  product  of  many 
years'  experience  and  the 
world's  largest  factory  devoted 
exclusively  to  hand  planters 
and  sprayers.  Our  new  addi¬ 
tion  doubles  our  capacity, 
and  makes  possible  better 
tools  at  lower  cost. 

All  Practical  Styles 

The  Acme  line  U  complete.  Y on 
can  get  just  the  type  of  planter 
you  want.  Ask  your  dealer  for  an 
Acme,  and  be  sure  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  workmanship  and  material. 

Free  Potato  Book 

Write  for  potato  book — “The 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit.”  Full  of 
useful  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  growers. 

Potato  Implement  Co* 

Dept.  17 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


F2-2G 


if  it  isrit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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inquire  from  your  neighbors  as  to  what 
strawberry  seems  to  be  doing  well  with 
them  because  strawberry  varieties  are 
more  nearly  a  local  proposition  than  va¬ 
rieties  of  any  other  class  of  fruit. 

H.  B.  T. 


Exterminating  Johnson 
Grass 

I  have  in  mind  a  nice  piece  of  branch 
bottom  w  hich  I-  want  to  make  into  a  nur¬ 
sery  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  In¬ 
specting  the  same  today  I  find  that  it  is 
pretty  well  set  with  Johnson  grass.  Now 
the  question  arises,  can  I  go  ahead  and 
plant  to  valuable  nursery  stock  and  hope 
to  keep  down  this  grass  at  the  same  time? 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  Johnson 
grass,  but  I  am  told  by  one  who  has  had 
a  like  problem  that  the  only  v  ay  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it  is  to  pasture  it  closely  for  a 
season  or  two.  This  would  throw  me  a 
year  or  more  behind  in  my  nursery.  Can 
you  suggest  a  quicker  way  to  clean  up 
this  land?  F.  E.  B. 

North  Carolina. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Johnson 
grass  be  destroyed  prior  to  planting  the 
nursery  shrubs  and  ornamentals.  In  my 
opinion,  land  not  infested  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  cost  of  elimination. 
Idle  land,  that  will  prove  suitable  is  too 
plentiful,  labor  is  too  scarce  and  costly, 
life  is  too  short  to  attempt  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  Johnson  grass  sod.  J.  M.  field. 

We  would  recommend  that  oats  or  some 
other  small  grain  be  planted  on  this  land. 
After  the  oats  were  harvested  the  land 
should  be  left  clean,  and  plowed  as  often 
as  the  grass  appears — say  every  two 
weeks.  This  is  the  only  way  wTe  know 
in  which  the  roots  of  this  grass  can  be 
killed  in  one  season.  Pasturing  would 
require  two  full  seasons,  and  then  would 
perhaps  not  be  entirely  effective. 

Georgia.  smith  bkos.  nursery  co. 

Johnson  grass  propagates  by  both  seed 
and  roots.  To  eradicate  the  seeding  must 
be  stopped.  The  roots  must  be  got  rid  of, 
too.  The  roots  of  this  grass  are  large, 
from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  to  that  of 
a  man’s  little  finger,  jointed  and  long  in 
their  running,  ranging  from  just  under 
the  surface  to  several  inches  deep,  put¬ 
ting  up  shoots  from  the  joints,  and  doing 
this  if  root  is  broken  from  parent  stalk 
and  any  of  it  left  in  the  ground,  but  kills 
easily  from  freezing. 

To  eradicate  the  roots :  Plow  and  har¬ 
row  and  pick  them  up — which  is  tedious 
in  a  field.  Plow  with  turn'ng  plow  in 
early  Fall  so  the  exposed  roots  will  freeze 
and  die,  then  plow  by  turning  as  often  as 
possible  during  Winter  to  get  those  left 
below  freezing  point.  This  gets  the  most 
of  them ;  keep  the  young  shoots  cut  off 
as  they  appear  during  one  Summer  so 
there  can  be  no  feeding  of  the  roots  by 
the  blades,  and  thus  kill  the  roots  by 
starvation  and  exercise  in  their  effort  to 
propagate. 

If  I  had  a  piece  of  land  set  in  this 
grass  and  wanted  to  be  rid  of  it  for  nur¬ 
sery  stock  I  should  plow  and  harrow  as 
often  as  possible  during  the  Winter,  then 
put  out  my  trees  in  the  Spring  and  keep 
iffiem  clean ;  the  grass  would  trouble  a 
while,  then  be  gone.  It  is  a  soil  im¬ 
prover  by  the  old  roots  dying  and  leav¬ 
ing  humus,  and  by  their  being  large  and 
opening  the  ground,  but  is  a  wicked  grass 
to  grow  a  young  crop  with.  - 

North  Carolina.  w.  bruce  doyle. 


Destroying  Skunk  Cabbage 

In  a  “First  Ohio  Weed  Manual,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in 
1S97,  under  the  head  of  “avoidance  and 
destruction  of  weeds,”  is  found  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Weeds  that  are  ‘indicators,’  i.e. 
diagnostic  of  soil  conditions,  are  most 
cheaply  controlled  by  removing  the  con¬ 
dition.” 

This  will  apply  to  the  removal  of 
skunk  cabbage  from  a  pasture,  informa¬ 
tion  about  which  has  been  asked  by  sev¬ 
eral  readers  of  The  JR.  N.-Y.  This  plant 
grows  best,  if  not  always,  in  quite  wet 
swampy  locations,  those  that  are  too  wet 
for  the  successful  growing  of  cultivated 
crops.  Make  the  land  dry  enough  to  be 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  skunk 
cabbage  will  soon  disappear.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  thorough  drainage. 
Fifty  and  more  years  ago  there  was  a 
swale  across  one  of  the  lower  fields  of 
my  father’s  farm  on  which  there  was  a 
considerable  growth  of  this  ill-odorous 
plant.  The  higher  portions  of  the  field 
were  under  cultivation,  and  my  father  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  this  central  portion  also 
under  the  plow.  To  do  this  the  water 
table  of  the  soil  must  be  lowered.  An 
open  ditch  sufficiently  large  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  was  dug.  The  skunk  cab¬ 
bage,  robbed  of  its  necessarily  abundant 
supply  of  water,  failed  to  flourish  there, 
and  soon  disappeared  from f  the  well- 
drained  location.  c.  H.  sapp. 

Ohio. 


Treating  Sour  Maple  Syrup 

Tell  “J.  E.  C.”  (Dec.  11  issue)  to  try 
this  old-time  treatment  for  musty  syrup : 
Boil  it  together  with  quite  a  lot  of  clean 
raw  sliced  potatoes,  skimming,  and  then 
strain  out  the  potatoes.  I  think  it  will 
be  improved  and  would  like  “J.  E.  C.’s” 
report  of  the  experiment  on  a  few  gal¬ 
lons  at  least.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  boil  down  enough  to  make  sugar. 

Grand  Isle,  Yt.  H.  F.  P. 


biggest  thing 

in  if  our  1927 


dritomic 

<VEQ.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF. 

SULPHUR 


^pray  Schedule 


EFFECTIVE  fungus  control  without  injury!  Start 
with  “DRITOMIC”  SULPHUR  at  the  petal  fall  or 
calyx  spray  on  peaches,  apples  or  interplanted  orchards. 
Use  it  throughout  the  growing  season.  It  will  do  for 
you  what  it  has  done  for  hundreds  of  growers — give 
you  a  BIG  CROP  OF  BETTER  FRUIT.  We  say 
this  on  the  authority  of  reports  from  those  who  have 
been  using  it.  Without  exception,  the  growers  acclaim 
“DRITOMIC”  SULPHUR  the  finest  sulphur  spray 
they  have  ever  used. 


Let  us  send  you  our  “ Dritomic "  folder 
which  pictures  their  crops  and  quotes 
their  own  letters.  Ask  your  dealer,  tool 

General  Chemical  Company 

New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


You  can 
pin  your  faith 
to 

Orchard  Brand 

Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  C<_., 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


’THE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Compare  Crop  Yield,  Quality  and  Profit 


£  Coupon  Today 


Just  Mail  This 


5] 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops  then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  litde 
additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield}  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . 


My  name  is . 

P  •  O. . . . State 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
ot  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Better  Than,  a  Team 
—  Costs  Less 

to  own  and  operate.  The  Cultor  gets 
work  done  right  at  the  right  time. 
Does  away  with  horses  and  mules 
that  are  costly  to  feed  and  care  for. 
Saves  time,  labor  and  money,  and 
does  a  better  job. 

Ample  Power— LightWeight 
High  Clearance 

The  Cultor  is  ideal  for  row  crop  cul¬ 
tivation.  UsesFord  ModelT  engine — 

reliable,  simple,  no  expensive  repairs  or  de¬ 
lays-  Does  all  light  draft  field  work.  The 
Cultor  helps  you 

Make  More  Money 

whether  used  forall  field 
workonthe  “oneteam” 
farm  or  companion  to 
tractor  on  large  acreage. 

It  will  pay  you  to  own 
a  Cultor.  'Write  today  for 
full  information  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

CONTINENTAL 
CULTOR  CO. 

Dept.  145 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Destroying1  Cancelled 
Mortgage 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  if  it 
is  right  to  burn  the  bond  and  mortgage 
after  both  have  been  recorded  as  satis¬ 
fied.  This  man  evidently  hated  his  mort¬ 
gage  so,  that  after  it  is  satisfied,  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  all  evidence  of  it  so  that  it 
will  never  appear  again.  If  the  records 
show  that  these  obligations  have  been 
cancelled  we  think  it  better  to  destroy 
them  absolutely.  It  is  better  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  Some  people  like  to  hold 
them  to  show  to  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  evidence  of  their  work  in  getting 
rid  of  the  obligations.  That  may  give 
them  some  satisfaction,  but  in  our  own 
case  we  never  want  to  see  the  mortgage 
again,  and  we  burn  it  up  as  soon  as  we 
know  it  has  been  cancelled  on  the  records. 


good  time,  but  then  there  are  less  fires 
and  soot.  This  is  our  method  and  seems 
perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory. 

Maryland.  MARY  B.  brooks. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  was  often  safely  done 
with  the  old-time  chimney  which  was 
solidly  built  and  safe  as  the  character 
of  the  mason.  We  could  not  advise  it 
with  some  of  the  present  shoddy  work. 
We  know  several  chimneys  which  have 
settled  so  as  to  open  cracks  in  the  sides. 
One  house  where  we  lived  was  condemned 
by  the  inspectors  because  wooodwork  was 
close  to  one  of  these  cracks.  A  fire  in 
that  chimney  would  surely  have  ruined 
the  house. 


Boy  Wanted 

We  would  like  to  vet  a  boy  to  live 
with  us,  and  thought  we  might  be  able  to 
get  one  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  want 
one  14  or  15  years  old,  one  we  can  de¬ 
pend  on  who  has  no  bad  habits,  who  likes 
the  farm  and  wants  to  become  a  farmer 
when  grown ;  one  who  likes  animals  and 
reading,  and  is  willing  to  work,  not  to  be 
a  slave,  but  one  of  the  family.  \Y  e  don  t 
want  a  city  boy.  WTe  would  prefer  an 
orphan.  We  are  three  single  .women,  no 
men.  We  would  give  him  a  good  happy 
home.  We  can  give  good  references.. 

New  York. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  give  you 
much  hope  that  you  can  easily  find  such 
a  boy.  A  strong  boy  of  that  age  and  the 
good  qualities  you  mention  would  never 
want  for  a  home.  No  one  would  let  such 
a  boy  go  if  it  could  be  avoided.  In  all 
our  experience  with  boys  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  one  who  could  size  up  to  all 
these  demands.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  boy  could  be  obtained  through  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  but  it  is  not  likely.  We  think 
it  still  less  likely  that  he  could  be  found 
in  a  home.  Such  a  boy,  if  of  large  size, 
and  dependable,  could  secure  at  least  half 
a  man’s  full  wages,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  his  guardians  would  let  him  go  for 
his  "keep”.  The  truth  is  that  you  expect 
too  much  from  such  a  boy.  In  fact  with 
our  knowledge  of  boys  we  should  be  a 
little  afraid  of  such  a  paragon. 


Repelling  Birds  and  Vermin 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  preventing  mice 
or  rabbits  from  eating  the  bark  on 
young  fruit  trees,  etc.  A  few  years  ago 
a  pair  of  golden-winged  woodpeckers 
started  to  make  a  nest  near  the  top  of  an 
American  linden  tree  in  our  yard.  Old 
petticoats  were  hung  all  around  it.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  Strips  of  tin 
were  fastened  around  the  tree ;  they  found 
one  place  where  these  were  not  so  near 
each  other,  but  they  could  manage  to  hold 
on  and  reach  a  place  where  they  could 
dig  wood.  Then  a  box  of  cayenne  pepper 
was  used,  worked  into  the  grain  of  the 
bark  on  all  sides  for  several  feet  up  and 
down  the  tree.  That  stopped  the  nest 
business  in  that  tree. 

Would  it  not  be  practical  to  use  the 
same  to  protect  bark  from  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits,  using  a  glue  solution  to  hold  the 
pepper  and  spraying  it  into  and  on  the 
bark?  Would  the  pepper  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  harm  the  tree?  No  creatures  would 
be  poisoned  by  it.  It  may  be  that  a 
paint  would  be  better  to  suspend  the  pep¬ 
per  and  put  it  on  with  brush — or  possibly 
shellac.  Arthur  m.  Gordon. 

Connecticut. 


County  over  12  years  of  age  are,  or  have 
been,  guilty  of  this  crime,  if  crime  it  be. 
And  I  would  not  except  the  complainant, 
the  judge  or  the  prosecuting  attorney.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  evidently  been  a  ha¬ 
bitual  criminal  from  boyhood  up.  In 
view  of  this  prevalent  custom,  it  _  would 
seem  that  common  decency  and  fair  play 
would  require  that  the  owner  of  the 
berry  lot  give  the  public  some  warning. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  owner  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  warn  the  berry  pickers  with  no 
trouble  to  himself,  but  instead  telephoned 
for  an  officer.  There  are  several  errors 
in  your  article,  according  to  my  infor¬ 
mation.  As  I  understand  it,  the  tres¬ 
passers  were  willing  to  settle,  but  refused 
to  plead  guilty  of  a  crime.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard,  public  opinion  favors  the 
berry  pickers,  and  considers  that  there  is 
more  petty  persecution  than  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  in  the  affair.  I  write  .this  as  a  far¬ 
mer  who  has  picked  many  berries  on  the 
property  of  others,  and  who  has  had 
many  picked  by  others  on  his  own  land. 
If  any  farmer  wishes  to  protect  his  wild 
berries  against  this  common  custom,  let 
him  at  least  be  decent  enough  to  give  the 
public  fair  warning.  fred  w.  packer. 


During  much  of  this  time  the  fish  lie  on 
their  side,  as  the  sac  is  so  large  that  they 
cannot  lie  upright.  About  the  time  the 
sac  disappears  the  fish  rise  to  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  search  of 
food.  They  are  usually  fed  on  very  fine 
ground  liver  or  hard-boiled  eggs. 

At  shipping  time,  April  14  to  June  1 
the  fry,  as  they  are  called,  are  from  % 
to  1 %  in.  in  length.  They  are  usually 
shipped  in  cans  of  water  with  a  separate 
compartment  for  ice.  Two  ounces  of  fish 
by  measure  is  considered  1,000  fry,  and 
usually  sold  that  way.  During  the  first 
season  the  fish  will  reach  a  size  of  2% 
to  3%  in.,  but  have  been  known  to  reach 
the  5*4  to  6  in.  limit.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  care  for  and  watch  the  growth 
of  the  fish  as  many  freaks  will  appear. 
Some  twins,  some  with  two  heads  and 
one  body,  and  they  have  been  seen  with 
three  heads  and  one  body.  Of  course 
these  freaks  nearly  all  die  about  the  time 
the  sac  disappears.  We  will  now  make 
a  skip  of  from  15  to  22  months.  Who  is 
it  that  would  not  like  to  go  out  and  take 
a  mess  of  those  speckled  beauties  from 
6  to  8  in.  in  length  from  streams  that 
they  have  stocked  and  posted? 

GEORGE  H.  CHURCHILL. 


Who  Owns  the  Farm? 

Will  you  allow  an  old  subscriber  to 
take  some  exceptions  to  the  editorial  on 
page  44  regarding  the  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  berry-picking  case?  It  should  be 
considered  that  the  custom  of  picking 
wild  berries  wdierever  they  may  be  found 
is  so  common  in  this  locality  at  least, 
that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  probably 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chenango 


Rearing  the  Speckled  Brook 
Trout 

In  the  month  of  October  the  trout  pre¬ 
pare  their  spawning  bed  by  fanning  off 
with  their  tails  and  carrying  waste  off  in 
their  mouths,  and  clean  a  place.  A 
sandy  or  pebble  bottom  is  preferred,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  deposit  their 
eggs,  accompanied  by  the  male  trout, 
which  deposits  a  milt  to  fertilize  the  eggs. 
In  many  commercial  hatcheries  the  trout 
are  kept  in  tanks  or  pools  and  stripped 
to  get  the  eggs.  In  about  six  weeks’ 
time  the  eye  spots  begin  to  show  in  the 
eggs.  This  is  a  safe  time  to  handle  and 
ship  the  eggs,  and  packed  in  cases  with 
sphagnum  moss  and  ice  and  kept  moist, 
can  be  enroute  for  several  days.  Many 
people  buy  their  eyed  eggs  from  commer¬ 
cial  hatcheries  at  this  time  from  out  of 
the  State.  The  eggs  begin  hatching  early 
in  January,  and  the  hatching  is  usually 
over  by  February  10. 

Artificial  Hatching.  —  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  wire  trays  of  convenient  size 
for  handling.  These  are  set  in  troughs 
of  running  water,  and  the  poor  eggs  and 
dead  fish  picked  out  daily  so  as  not  to 
contaminate  or  injure  the  good  ones.  The 
young  fish  do  not  require  feeding  for  a 
time,  as  nature  has  provided  for  them 
by  placing  a  sac  on  their  bodies  which 
keeps  them  supplied  for  five  or  six  weeks. 


The  Sparrow  Nuisance 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  once  wrote,  "I 
don’t  think  English  sparrows  are  birds ; 
anyway  they  are  not  the  kind  of  birds  I 
like.”  I  agree  with  him.  A  flock  of  them 
lives  in  our  chicken-house  eating  enough 
of  the  hens’  grain  and  mash  to  support 
three  or  four  more  hens,  though  we  do  not 
miss  that.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  what  will  we  do  with  them  in  the 
Summer  and  Fall?  They  sleep  in  the 
grapevines,  pick  the  grapes  as  they  ripen, 
and  make  the  fruit  so  dirty  we  cannot 
wash  it  clean  enough  to  eat.  When  I 
get  wrathy,  I  vow  I  will  poison  them  but 
to  my  mind  comes : 

“Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  but 
our  Father  knowcth  it.”  H.  R.  T. 

There  are  many  people  who  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  way  this  writer  feels.  Most 
of  them  will  find,  however,  that  they  will 
have  to  use  harsh  measures  to  get  rid  of 
these  sparrows,  if  they  ever  intend  to  be 
free  from  their  mischief.  Poisoning  by 
putting  poisoned  grain  in  a  pan  at  the 
top  of  a  high  pole  is  considered  about  as 
good  as  anything.  Then  there  are  spar¬ 
row  traps  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
square  box,  somewhat  on  the  form  of  a 
rat  trap  with  an  entrance  arranged  so 
that  the  sparrows  can  crawl  in,  but  can¬ 
not  crawl  out  again.  We  should  like  to 
have  our  readers  tell  us  how  they  have 
ever  been  able  to  handle  this  pest  of 
sparrows. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

The  article  on  page  1401  entitled 
“What’s  in  a  Name,”  was  much  enjoyed 
by  our  family.  You  invite  answers  to  the 
query  “just  how  the  name  of  Smith  be¬ 
came  so  widespread,”  and  call  it  a  curi¬ 
ous  problem.  Now  we  people  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  a  tradition  in  regard 
to  the  name  that  runs  like  this :  There 
came  a  time  when  the  Johns,  Sams  and 
Peters  should  have  some  distingishmg 
names  so  a  surname,  or  last  name  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  suggested.  A  body 
of  wise  men  made  a  list,  and  the  heads  or 
families  became  a  John  Brown,  Sam 
Jones  and  Peter  Miller,  after  being 
labeled  by  the  committee.  All  the  names 
on  the  list  had  been  given  out  but  one, 
and  ten  applicants  still  in  line.  Ihe 
spokesman  explained  conditions  aud 
the  remaining  name  was  Smith,  and  the 
ten  must  go  in  on  that. 

ADELE  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

r  N.-Y. — Surnames  were  originally 
derived  chiefly  from  trade,  residence,  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarity  or  paternal  names,  lhus 
James  the  son  of  John  was  called  James 
Johnson,  while  James  the  metal  worker 
would  be  James  Smith,  and  James  who 
had  been  on  a  long  pilgrimage  would  be 
James  Palmer.  Many  occupations  which 
have  provided  us  with  surnames  have 
now  ceased  to  exist,  but  we  still  keep  the 
names.  It  was  not  until  about  the 
twelfth  century  that  such  names  became 
hereditary.  The  Smiths  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  metal-workers. _ 

Burning  Out  Chimneys 

On  page  227  in  “Scraps  from  Cor¬ 
respondence,”  speaking  of  clearing  sooz 
from  chimneys,  you  say,  Some  Pedpl® 
select  a  wet  day  and  burn  it  out,  but  that 
is  too  dangerous.”  I  must  tell  you  that 
our  nearly  200-year-old  brick  farm  house 
is  still  standing  and  I  remember  since 
early  childhood  my  father  bringing  in  a 
tightly  wadded  hunch  of  dry  straw  hold 
ing  it  up  the  Chimneys  with  a  lo^g  pole 
and  lighting  it  while  we  children  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  stood  outside  in 
the  rain  to  see  how  much  blaze  and  blacK 
smoke  came  out.  There  was  generally 
little  blaze,  for  this  was  done  every  two 
or  three  months,  when  a  hard  rain  came 
and  the  roof  was  wet.  If  not  burned 
out  often  enough,  of  course,  there  would 
be  danger  and  sometimes  in  a  long  dry 
spell  in  Summer  there  would  not  be  a 


SPRAYING  will  increase 
your  Grade  A  Fruit 

YOU  cannot  afford  to  put  off  spraying  your  trees  if  you 
want  a  big  yield  of  Grade  A  fruit.  You’ve  got  to  \ill  off 
disease  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  and  dusting.  Authorities 
agree  that  the  lime  for  spraying  solutions  must  be  high  calcium 
lime — they  endorse  BelLMine  Chemical  Lime,  in  the  pebble  or 
hydrated  form.  90  to  98$  Grade  A  fruit  often  results. 

Here’s  a  new  book  you  will  want !  It  tells  you  how  and 
when  to  spray  your  trees,  with  proper  solutions  containing 
clean,  pure,  high  calcium  Bell 'Mine  Chemical  Lime.  The 
spraying  time  table — for  various  fruits,  vegetables,  and  farm 
products — will  be  useful  to  you. 


Bell-Mine  Pebble  Lime  comes  in  180-lb.  air-tight  steel  barrels.  Can  be  stored  indefinitely. 
Get  a  supply  now,  and  start  spraying— early  and  often. 


THIS  BOOK  FREE  ~ 
Send  the  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 
BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

<Dept.  qA 

Please  send  free  of  charge  your  new 
spraying  booklet. 


“filame — 
Address. 
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Seating  Chairs  with  Rush 

[This  article  is  repeated  by  request  of 
several  readers.] 

The  rush  used  is  the  ordinary  cat-tail 
that  grows  in  our  bogs  and  marshes.  It 
should  be  gathered  in  August,  as  soon  as 
the  tips  begin  to  dry.  The  rush  is  spread 
on  the  floor  in  a  darkened  room,  where  a 
good  circulation  of  air  may  be  had,  and 
allowed  to  stay  until  thoroughly  dry.  The 
night  before  it  is  to  be  used  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  the  next 
morning,  if  not  pliable  enough  to  twist 
without  breaking,  it  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  One  or  more  pieces  may  be 
used  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
desired  in  the  work.  One  makes  a  fine 
strand,  two  a  medium  and  three  quite  a 
coarse  strand. 

A  chair  which  is  to  be  rush-seated 
should  have  an  open  frame  instead  of  a 
seat.  A  strand  of  rush  tightly  twisted 


is  laid  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  right  hand  corner,  with  the 
short  end  turning  down.  The  long  enc 
is  brought  down  back  of  the  frame  up 
and  around  the  right  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  corner,  binding  the  short  end 
tightly.  It  then  passes  across  the  frame 
over  the  left  side  (coming  out  below 
where  it  came  across),  up  and  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  close  to  the 
corner.  The  strand  must  be  kept  tightly 
twisted  as  it  is  brought  along.  Next  pass 
it  down  across  the  open  frame  to  the 
lower  side,  when  it  is  brought  over  the 
frame,  up  and  back  of  it  around  the  left 
side  close  to  the  corner,  across  the  open 
space  to  the  lower  right  hand  corner, 


How  the  Work  Progresses 

when  it  passes  around  the  frame  close  to 
the  corner,  then  down  over  the  lower  side 
of  the  frame,  back  and  up  to  where  it 
started.  Continue  this  process  until  the 
frame  is  filled.  I  think  perhaps  the  sketch 
will  explain  better  than  words. 

If  two  or  three  rushes  are  used  to  make 
a  strand  new  pieces  are  joined  by  simply 
twisting  a  rush  in  where  needed.  They 
should  be  of  uneven  length,  so  no  two 
ends  will  begin  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  frame  is  partly  filled  short  waste 
pieces  are  stuffed  into  the  corners  between 
the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  rush.  By 
so  doing  it  will  make  the  seat  hard  and 
firm. 

If  the  frame  is  square  the  diagonal 
lines  (formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 


The  Completed  Seat 

strands)  will  meet  in  the  center,  but  if 
the  frame  is  broader  in  front  than  the 
back  (which  is  usually  the  ease)  the  two 
lines  on  the  right  and  left  will  reach 
before  they  reach  the  center  (sketches  2 
and  3).  In  this  case  the  strand  of  rush 
starting  at  the  bottom  will  be  brought  up 
and  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  and 
tiie  lines  of  rush  below  it,  back  and  down 
to  the  lower  side,  where  it  is  brought 
over  and  back.  It  then  goes  up  again  and  I 
over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame.  This  1 
is  repeated  until  the  open  space  in  the 
center  is  entirely  filled  (sketch  3).  When 
the  seat  is  thoroughly  dry  give  two  coats  j 
of  white  shellac.  T.  B.  B. 


Buick  owners  enjoy 
the  savings  of 
leadership 

In  purchase  price  and  daily  use,  Buick  saves 
your  money. 


The  price  of  a  Buick  is  moderate,  but  it  buys  a 
car  built  to  the  very  finest  quality  ideals — one 
that  would  cost  you  considerably  more,  if  it 
were  not  for  Buick  leadership. 

For  years,  the  savings  provided  by  great  volume 
have  been  used  to  increase  Buick  value. 


And  for  years,  Buick  owners  have  had  a  more 
dependable  motor  car — one  in  which  high 
quality  lessens  upkeep  expense. 

Buy  a  Buick!  It  is  an  investment  in  economy 
and  satisfaction. 


THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

‘Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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BETTER.  AUTOMOBILES  ARE 


BUlLT^UIC^WIL^UaD_TH^^ 


MODERN LEADER 


"r  Evaporates  more  sap,  with  less 
fuel  in  less  time  than  other  evapora¬ 
tors.  Let  us  prove  it  in  your  sugar 
house,  or  no  sale.  We  manufacture 
the  Celebrated 

WARNER  SAP  SPOUT 

A  sample  and  copy  of  the  Sugar 
Maker’s  Guide  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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Send 

Today' 


CUT  PRICE 

■CATALOG! 


This  Big  Bargain  Catalog 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  money  _drv) 
on  Fence, Gates.Steel  Posts  (W 
Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Koll 
Roofing,  Paints,  etc. 

When  you  buy  direct  from  my 
factories,  you  save  every  un¬ 
necessary  expense  —  you  only 
pay  one  small  profit  over  and 
above  actual  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Fence  for  less  than2c  a  ft. 

— other  things  in  proportion.  I 

No  Extras  to  Pay— 

SI  Pay  the  Freight 

Over  One  Million  farmers  are  saving  a 
every  year  by  taking  advantage  of  my 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  of  dealing, 
talog  —  see  the  money  Y OU  can  save. 

ility— Low  Prices— 24  Hour  Service 

:NCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 4317  Cleveland,  0. 


fTpT\C  1^^  N  ^ 

.1  ' 

I  Gates.Steei 

id?  A 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Bellsvilis,  Pa. 


Sold  at  all^'^ii^D|  25^ 

Drug  Stores  50(t  a 

Used  the  world  ooer  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Most  Heat  for  the  Least  Fuel 

NO  matter  how  wintry  the  weather, 
or  how  cold  the  wind,  the  Thatcher 
Round  Boiler  is  always  on  the  job,  dis¬ 
tributing  comfortable,  healthful  warmth 
to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  your  home 
—  and  with  remarkably  low  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

Due  to  theV‘staggered”  fire  travel,  even 
the  waste  smoke  and  gases  are'  made  to  give 
heat  in  the  Thatcher  Round  Boiler.  Every 
possible  heat  unit  is  extracted,  thus  insuring 
a  big  saving  in  fuel. 

You  owe  it  to  the  family  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local 
Thatcher  Dealer  right  tlOZV.  Have  him  explain  to  you  why 
the  Thatcher  Round  Boiler  is  the  best  for  your  home. 

Write  for  literature  describing  in  detail  the  Thatcher 
Round  Boiler  and  other  Thatcher  products. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

CHICAGO  NEWARK,  N.  J.  NEW  YORK 

341  N.  Clark  St.  39-41  St.  Francis  St.  21  W.  44th  St. 

THATCHER 

BOILERS -FURNACES -RANGES 


Sturt  "Part  time 

$10^5'jcfeWil  *30 


Metal  Magic 


Earn  an  extra 
— $40)  weekly 
take  ordefgps^p 
Eme  ifi§M te  h 


spqre  tifce  to 


re  rount 
business,,  a  satisj 
custoir^rs 

wholesater|Jpes'plus  square-deat^er* 
vice.  No”* experience  needed.^No 
money  risk.  I  coach  and  help  yodfeto 

-Become  independent 

0»r  Masttr-Agcnc;  Plan  soon  build*  you  $200  monthly  incomt. 
Fret  advertising  helps,  fine  leads,  etc.  WIN  with  the  Emerson 
Master  Built  Tailoring— Fully  Guaranteed  and  Backed  Up— 
$23.50,  $28  50,  $36.50,  $42.50.  $4  to  $7  commissions. 
Write  for  agency  and  fret  selling  outfit.  Tell  all  about  your- 
aelL  Name  3  references. E.  E.  0PLLNGER,  Gen.  Mgr., 


JOept.  1200,  685-68?  Aretl  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Callouses 

Corns, {Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagping 
$  foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorb*  all  hard  growths  without  in* 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
„  healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 

lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  St  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  VI. 


If  you’ve  never 
used  Kester  Matal 
Mender  before, 
you’ll  think  it’s 
magic — it’s  so  easy 
to  use.  Think  of 
soldering  as  well 
as  an  expert,  right 
in  your  h  ome. 
You  can — just  ask 
your  dealer  for 
Kester,  the  solder 
anyone  can  uso. 


“fx**  sample 
upon  reguest 


KESTER 
METAL  MENDER 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-396  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 

Est.  1899 


The 

“ Royal 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Treatment  of  Pleurisy 

Has  anyone  ever  had  wet  pleurisy  and 
been  cured  from  it?  How  was  the  in¬ 
flammation  stopped,  and  how  was  the 
water  or  blood  serum  removed  from  the 
chest  cavity?  If  the  pleuras  are  grown 
together  can  they  be  separated  again? 
Can  a  cure  be  brought  about  without  an 
operation?  I  have  been  a  sufferer  with 
this  for  many  years  and  doctored  for  it ; 
but  it  is  still  there.  s.  e.  n. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Your  description  of  a  pleurisy  as  a 
‘wet  pleurisy”  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  kind,  as  all 
pleurisies  are  wet  in  anything  but  the 
very  early  stages.  Pleurisy  is  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which 
lines  the  chest  cavity  and  covers  the 
lungs.  This  inflammation  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
alone  (rare)  or  one  that  has  been  caused 
by  extension  from  disease  of  some  other 
organ,  particularly  from  the  lungs.  At 
first,  the  inflammatory  process  may  be 
dry  but,  later,  more  or  less  exudate  forms 
and  the  pleurisy  takes  on  a  character  de¬ 
fined  by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
liquid  effusion.  The  amount  of  serum 
accumulating  may  be  small  or  very  large : 
it  may  be  absorbed  or  it  may  require 
drainage  through  an  outside  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs.  The  adjoining  layers  of 
the  inflamed  pleura  may  adhere  and  fi¬ 
nally  grow  together  in  places. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  you 
how  to  bring  about  a  cure  for  pleurisy. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  name  pleurisy. 
The  condition  itself  may  or  may  not  be 
curable,  depending  chiefly  upon  its  cause, 
the  associated  conditions  present  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  No  one 
can  tell  you  whether  or  not  an  operation 
is  needed  in  your  case.  That,  too,  is  a 
question  that  must  be  decided  by  your 
physicians.  The  majority  of  cases  of  sim¬ 
ple  pleurisy  recover,  but  each  case  is  an 
individual  one,  and  what  others  could  tell 
you  of  their  experience  would  be  of  no 
value  to  you.  m.  b.  d. 


Fallen  Stomach 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  fallen 
stomach  and  liver?  Would  a  long  i-est 
in  bed  remedy  it?  MRS.  K. 

New  York. 

When  fallen  abdominal  organs,  and 
more  than  one  is  usually  involved  in  any 
falling”  that  is  capable  of  producing 
distress,  need  treatment  at  all,  there  are 
two  general  methods  of  relief.  First,  the 
application  of  external  supports  in  the 
shape  of  binders,  straight  front  corsets, 
etc.,  and,  second,  daily  use  of  certain  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  calculated  to  strength¬ 
en  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and 
back  and  enable  them  better  to  hold  in 
place  the  organs  that  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  their  action  for  support.  In 
addition,  rest  in  bed  after  meals,  proper 
diet  and  other  contributing  measures  will 
be  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  charge. 
To  say  that  a  person  has  a  fallen  stom¬ 
ach  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  suffering 
from  that  cause,  for  the  stomach  is  a 
very  movable  organ  that  does  not  occupy 
the  position  shown  in  school  physiologies 
and  on  the  front  pages  of  medical  alma¬ 
nacs.  There  is  quite  a  latitude  in  move¬ 
ment  permitted  the  abdominal  organs 
without  causing  discomfort,  even  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  somewhat  movable.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  an  undue  sagging  of  these  organs 
does  bring  about  distress,  and  it  some¬ 
times  does,  especially  in  women,  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  competent  to  prescribe  and 
teach  the  necessary  methods  of  control 
should  be  consulted.  Not  all  physicians 
are,  for  this  is  a  sort  of  specialty  that 
cannot  be  mastered  by  all  physicians,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties.  If  your 
own  physician  does  not  care  to  attempt 
treatment,  knowing  that  this  sort  of  tiling 
is  a  little  out  of  his  line,  he  will  probably 
be  able  to  refer  you  to  someone  who  can 
give  you  intelligently  prescribed  direc¬ 
tions  and  teach  you  to  carry  them  out. 

M.  B.  D. 


to  me  a  rather  tedious  method  of  shaving, 
however,  and  there  is  the  theoretical  dis¬ 
advantage  at  least  that  the  continued 
slight  irritation  of  the  skin  might  increase 
blood  flow  to  it,  and  possibly  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  hair  that  it  is  desired 
to  be  rid  of.  This  is  wholly  conjectural, 
however,  and  if  the  ladies  find  a  pumice 
stone  razor  efficient,  I  shouldn’t  lay  any 
other  stone  in  the  way  of  their  use  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  burning 
question,  and  no  joke  to  those  disfigured 
by  an  overgrowth  of  hair.  He  who  devises 
a  safe,  painless  and  positive  depilatory 
that  will  permanently  remove  superflu¬ 
ous  hair  has  a  fortune  in  his  grasp. 

M.  B.  D. 


Removing  Superfluous  Hair 

Having  read  in  issue  of  Dec.  25  that 
Mrs.  A.  is  unhappy  on  account  of  super¬ 
fluous  hair  on  the  face,  and  asks  for  help, 
I  can  mention  a  remedy  which  has  helped 
my  own  family,  friends  and  neighbors. 

Purchase  a  10-eent  pumice  stone  (not 
a  rough  one)  at  the  drugstore,  the  same 
kind  of  stone  the  stenographers  use  to 
take  ink  stains  off  the  fingers.  Wet  the 
face  and  while  wet  gently  rub  this  stone 
over  the  parts  so  as  not  to  irritate  the 
skin.  Do  this  several  times  a  day  in  the 
beginning.  If  you  feel  the  skin  becoming 
sore,  do  not  do  it  again  until  healed. 
Apply  a  little  ointment  to  heal.  Do  not 
give  up.  It  will  take  three  weeks  or 
more  to  notice  any  change.  _  Use  every 
day  to  prevent  the  hair  coming  through. 
This  remedy  costs  only  10c  and  is  pain¬ 
less.  It  is  worth  trying,  isn’t  it?  I  have 
found  commercial  remedies  undependable 
and  expensive.  MRS.  H.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Speaking  as  a  physician,  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  pumice  stone  as 
suggested,  if  it  is  not  used  with  sufficient 
force  to  irritate  the  skin.  It  would  seem 


Flesh-reducing  Medicines 

I  want  to  give  my  experience  with 
flesh-reducing  medicines  so  some  other 
poor  souls  will  not  have  to  suffer  as  I 
already  have.  I  took  four  different  kinds, 
so  cannot  blame  any  kind,  but  they  all 
contain  thyroid,  or  they  would  not  reduce, 
as  this  works  on  the  thyroid  glands. 
They  turn  food  to  fat  or  muscles,  which 
we  all  know.  Ten  months  ago  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  nervous  spell  and  for 
the  past  ten  months  have  not  been  able 
to  work  at  all.  I  have  been  to  16  dif¬ 
ferent  doctors  and  nobody  could  find  the 
cause.  The  last  one  I  went  to  said  it 
was  a  very  bad  case  of  thyroid,  due  to 
using  these  flesh  reducers,  as  they  work 
on  these  glands,  said  that  most  people 
who  were  stout  had  thyroid  trouble.  I 
am  sending  this  in  for  the  public  to  be 
warned  against  such  patent  medicines  as 
we  see  on  the  market  today  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fat  people,  and  I  could  not  see 
that  I  lost  any  from  the  use  of  these 
medicines.  M.  I.  c. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  safely 
attempting  to  reduce  surplus  flesh,  briefly 
stated  as  by  diet  and  exercise.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  food  intake  to  not  more  than 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  body,  com¬ 
bined  with  x-estrietion  of  the  specially  fat¬ 
forming  foods,  and  regular  and  continu¬ 
ous  muscular  exercise  of  sufficient  sever¬ 
ity  to  use  up  the  food  eaten  and  pi’event 
it  from  becoming  deposited  as  fat,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  treatment.  Both  measures  are 
difficult  to  carry  out.  The  fii-st,  because 
everybody  likes  to  eat  good  food  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  an  abundance  is  available  to 
most  people.  It  is  very  hard  to  stop  at 
just  enough.  The  second  because  few 
people  like  to  indulge  in  hard  muscular 
work  with  sufficient  regularity  and 
steadiness  to  keep  surplus  fat  from  accu¬ 
mulating.  Most  people  who  exercise  to 
keep  flesh  down  exercise  just  enough  to 
increase  their  appetites  and  demand  for 
something  to  eat.  It  is  all  a  hard  job, 
requiring  self-denial  and  grit.  Happy  are 
they  whose  regular  vocations  require 
them  to  do  enough  muscular  work  to 
avoid  flabbiness  whether  they  will  or  no 
and  who  do  not  need  an  excess  of  moral 
coui-age  in  order  to  maintain  a  sylph-like 
form.  They  are  they  who  are  likely  to 
remain  thin  in  spite  of  a  good  table  and 
the  desire  to  linger  at  it. 

v  It  is  only  fair  to  the  fat,  however,  to 
say  that  an  over-abundance  of  this  tissue 
is  not  always  an  evidence  of  laziness  or 
greed.  There  is,  in  many,  an  inherited 
tendency  to  overweight  that  it  is  hard  to 
overcome.  Only  rather  extreme  measures 
will  keep  it  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  inherit  a  tendency  to  excessive 
thinness  and  no  amount  of  eating  will 
make  them  fat.  Happy  are  they  whose 
ancestors  transmitted  just  the  right  de- 
gree  of  flesli-accumulating  tendency.  They 
are  they  who  accuse  the  rest  of  us  of 
being  the  architects  of  our  own  forms  and 
wholly  responsible  for  any  deviation  from 
fashionable  lines.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  ancestry  has  much  to  do 
with  it  and,  as  we  all  had  ancestors,  we 
can  shift  a  lot  of  responsibility. 

The  various  glands  of  the  body,  glands 
whose  functions  are  but  beginning  to  be 
understood,  do  govern  much  that  we  as¬ 
cribe  to  heredity  and  much  that  we  take 
credit  to  ourselves  for.  The  exception¬ 
ally  lazy  and  the  remarkably  active  alike 
owe  much  to  the  functioning  of  glands 
that  they  never  heard  of  and  do  not  know 
that  they  possess.  Swap  the  glands  of 
these  two  classes  and  you  would  reverse 
their  characteristics,  no  doubt  of  it.  So, 
let  not  him  who  arises  at  4 :30  in  the 
morning  boast  himself  of  it  or  him  who 
has  to  be  called  three  times  be  unduly 
cast  down.  There  is  some  measure  of 
personal  irresponsibility  in  both  cases. 
What  we  call  ancestral  influence  may  act 
through  transmission  of  gland  nature. 

Most  flesh-reducing  drugs  and  nostrums 
are  pure  fakes.  There  are  no  known  ac¬ 
tual  flesh  reducers  of  this  kind  that  are 
potent  and  harmless.  Those  that  may 
produce  results  ai'e  dangerous  and,  of 
these,  those  that  contain  some  extract  of 
the  thyroid  gland  are  most  effective  and 
likely  to  do  harm.  This  substance  should 
be  taken  only  under  the  observation  of  a 
physician  who  can  note  the  effects  and 
guaixl  against  untoward  nervous  or  other 
symptoms  indicating  necessity  for  cau¬ 
tion.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
should  not  be  taken  at  all.  M.  B.  d. 


“Did  your  husband — er — die  a  natural 
death?”  “Oh,  yes,  ’e  was  run  over  by  a 
motorcar !” — The  Humorist. 
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Power  on 

* 

Using  Small  Gasoline  Power 

In  all  this  talk  about  tractor  power 
the  picture  shown  below  probably  shows 
the  most  remarkable  use  of  gaso¬ 
lene.  Here  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  gar¬ 
den  tractors  used  for  hauling  a  load  of 
hay.  This  scene  is  in  Maine — the  water 
representing  the  Sheepscot  River,  a  deep 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  has  never  been 
closed  by  ice.  Our  correspondent  says : 

The  picture  may  interest  you  and  some 
of  your  readers,  showing  as  it  does  how 
we  get  in  hay  on  our  little  Maine  coast 
farm,  where  we  have  a  cow  but  no  horse. 
There  is  of  course  a  rope,  connecting  the 
little  machine  with  the  rack,  which  does 
not  show  well  in  the  picture.  The  man 
on  the  tongue  of  the  rack,  had  only  to 
steer  it,  as  the  machine  would  do  all  the 
hauling,  and  would  pull  700  to  800  lbs. 
up  quite  a  little  incline.  We  did  not 
want  to  run  the  machine  into  the  barn, 
and  in  fact  could  not,  as  there  was  no 
through  door,  so  pulled  the  rack  in  by  a 
rope  hooked  to  the  back  of  the  rack,  and 
run  over  a  pulley  inside  of  the  barn.  It 
saved  us  a  good  deal  of  bal’d  tugging.  The 
small  boy  in  the  rack  acted  as  ballast,  so 
the  weight  would  not  be  too  heavy  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  tongue.  A  single 


the  Farm 

I  grind  all  my  feed  with  it,  saw  wood, 
shred  fodder,  and  have  thrashed  seed 
wheat  and  some  oats  with  a  small  ma¬ 
chine.  When  we  use  the  motor  out  of 
the  feed  house  we  loose  four  bolts  and 
take  the  feed  mill  off,  then  move  the 
frame  with  the  motor  like  a  sled.  I  have 
used  the  engine  for  two  years  now. 

Mexico,  Pa.  J.  a.  s. 


Country  Blacksmiths 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  few 
years,  farmers  have  called  attention  to 
the  scarcity  of  blacksmiths,  and  some 
blacksmiths  have  stated  that  country 
blacksmith ing  no  longer  affords  one  a 
living.  An  old  blacksmith  told  me  that 
he  had  all  the  work  he  could  do,  and 
that  he  had  accomplished  more  work  and 
saved  more  money  in  the  past  10  years 
than  he  had  in  the  previous  20  years. 
Being  an  all-around  blacksmith  and 
wood-worker,  he  mends  wagons,  farm 
machinery  and  tools ;  gums,  sets  and 
sharpens  saws ;  sharpens  axes,  plow- 
points,  harrow  disks  and  crowbars ; 
makes  wagon  boxes  and  racks,  and  does 


A  Busy  Garden  Tractor 


front  wheel  on  the  rack  would  doubtless 
be  better,  wc  do  not  happen  to  have  one 
which  would  be  suitable,  on  the  place.” 
Maine.  H.  a.  swanton. 


Auto  Engine  for  Power 

I  have  used  a  Chevrolet  motor  for  two 
years  and  it  makes  a  very  complete  belt 
engine,  and  very  cheap  power,  next  to  a 
tractor  on  the  belt,  with  any  amount  of 
speed.  The  following  dimensions  are 
used  to  build  the  outfit : 

Take  a  car  frame  and  leave  the  motor 
right  in  position  as  in  the  car.  Put  three 
posts  on  a  side,  4x6  in  diameter  and  20 
in.  long,  and  place  these  on  skids  3x8  in. ; 
then  two  cross  members  from  each  post 
on  a  level  with  the  clutch  collar.  Put  a 
1  y2  in.  shaft  fitted  into  the  clutch  col¬ 
lar  and  2 y2  ft.  long  with  two  4-in.  box¬ 
ings  and  put  a  10-in.  pulley,  8  in.  face, 
on  each  end  of  shaft  outside  of  the 
frame  so  the  belt  can  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  unlacing  it. 

The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  throttle 
governor  flyball  type  connected  to  the 
carburetor  and  driven  by  a  %-in.  belt. 
This  takes  care  of  the  load  on  the  belt  at 
all  speeds.  The  speed  can  be  changed 
while  motor  is  running  by  a  speed  screw 
on  governor. 

The  gas  tank  was  taken  from  the 
Chevrolet  car  and  mounted  on  the  left 
side  opposite  carburetor  about  2  in.  above 
frame  so  all  the  gas  will  drain  from 
tank. 

The  cooling  tank  is  a  galvanized  tank, 
8  in.  thick,  26  in.  wide  and  30  in.  high, 
placed  in  front  of  frame  in  place  of  radia¬ 
tor,  holding  10  gallons  of  water.  It 
keeps  the  motor  from  overheating  and 
furnishes  plenty  of  water.  This  outfit 
can  be  built  for  about  $75  if  a  second¬ 
hand  car  can  be  bought  at  a  right  figure. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  c. 


Automobile  Engine  for 
Power 

On  page  1567  I  saw  suggestions  for 
using  automobile  engine  for  power.  I 
have  an  Overland  model  75B  motor  I  use. 
I  took  this  motor  out  of  the  frame  and 
set  it  on  4x6  wood  skids  crossways, 
4x6  10  ft.  long,  and  my  feed  mill  on  the 
other  end.  My  belt  is  short,  so  it  must 
be  a  little  tight.  Sone  belt  dressing  will 
keep  it  from  slipping.  I  use  the  clutch 
the  same  as  when  on  the  car;  the  uni¬ 
versal  is  next  to  the  clutch  of  this  model. 
I  put  a  bearing  to  the  joint  with  a  piece 
of  shaft  and  a  pulley,  and  a  bearing  on 
the  out  end.  This  is  the  same  as  on  the 
crank-shaft.  This  motor  has  3%x5  stroke 
and  I  put  a  9  in.  pulley  on  it.  I  have 
no  trouble  getting  power,  and  it  never 
overheats  in  Winter.  I  must  take  care 
or  it  will  freeze.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  power  it  will  give,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  12  II.P.  single  cylinder  engine. 


some  repair  work  on  tractors,  automo¬ 
biles  and  gasoline  engines.  He  lays 
much  of  his  success  to  having  a  well- 
equipped  shop,  so  that  he  can  do  work 
at  a  price  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  do  "al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  a  repair  job. 

Besides  the  ordinary  blacksmith’s 
tools,  he  has  a  gasoline  engine,  power 
drill,  emery  wheels,  hack-saw,  grind¬ 
stone,  circular  saw  table,  wood-turning 
lathe,  and  power  blower  for  forge.  He 
says  that  with  the  help  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  he  can  do  as  much  in  a  day  as 
three  or  four  men  can  do  by  hand,  and  is 
thus  able  to  do  the  work  for  less  money. 
So  it  would  seem  that  there  is  enough 
profitable  work  to  do  for  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  and  equipment. 

Blacksmithing  practice,  like  a  lot  of 
other  things,  has  changed  during  the  last 
dozen  years.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more  the  principal  work  of  a  blacksmith 
was  horseshoeing,  and  a  side  line  was  re¬ 
pair  work,  but  now  the  order  is  reversed. 
A  country  blacksmith  used  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  an  average  income  of  about  $2 
per  day,  but  now  he  wants  $5  to  $8  a 
day,  but  he  can  seldom  earn  that  much 
unless  he  uses  power-driven  machinery 
to  help  him  out.  The  present  scale  of 
high  wages  in  manufacturing  plants 
seems  to  be  partly  due  to  the  large  out¬ 
put  of  product  per  man  due  to  the  use 
of  power-driven  machinery,  and  if  the 
country  blacksmith  is  to  make  the  same 
wages  he  may  have  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  factories. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  blacksmithing 
to  do,  but  not  horseshoeing.  Some  handy, 
thrifty  farmers  do  their  own  blacksmith¬ 
ing,  but  a  large  majority  will  not  attempt 
it  if  there  is  a  good  blacksmith  within 
reach  who  would  do  the  work  at  a  fair 
price.  a.  N.  c. 

Charlotte,  Mich. 


A  friend  of  ours  complains  that  the 
coal  he  gets  nowadays  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be  or  what  it  should  be  for  the  cost. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  an  in¬ 
vestor  who  went  to  a  coal  dealer  and 
said :  “I  have  here  something  that  you’ll 
want,  something  new — a  substitute  coal 
that  you  can  sell  at  half  price.”  “Shucks  !” 
returned  the  coal  man.  “Haven’t  we  got 
one  already  that  we  sell  at  full  price?” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Better  Crops 

You  can  increase  your  crop 
yield  by  greater  attention 
to  spraying.  Prevent  loss 
through  fungous  diseases 
by  using 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Bluestone  ) 

in  your  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean 
and  pure  and  can  be  had 
in  large  and  small  crystals, 
also  pulverized .  Packed  in 
neiv  strong  containers . 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


£  New  York 


25  Broad  St ♦ 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


W riteLe  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Kennedy  Utility  Saw 


Hull 


Bearing 


Table 


tilts 


to  450 


Will  cross-cut. 
rip,  plane,  groove 
and  tongue  plough, 
mitre,  bevel  bore, 
sand  rabbet,  tenon 
mortise  joint,  make 
mouldings,  etc, 

R.  M.  KENNEDY 
1 1 1  N.  7th  St.  Phila. ,  Pa. 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

BAGS 


We  pay  5c  each  for  feed,  middling 
and  bran  bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 
References :  Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO. 

Cleveland  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

FORDSON  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Pag6 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  -:-  New  York  City 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“MART  BAILEY” 

Part  I 

“Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water  c 

And  swam  the  North  Fork  and  all  that, 
To  dance  with  old  Folinsbee’s  daughter  t 

The  lily  of  Poverty  Flat.” 

Hunting  through  my  books  the  other 
day  for  some  reference  to  the  early  use 
of  bohe  as  a  fertilizer  I  picked  up  a  copy 
of  Bret  Harte’s  poems.  The  book  seemed 
to  open  itself  at  the  poem  called  “Her 
Letter,”  and  as  it  were,  a  bone  long 
buried  in  the  past  seemed  to  drop  out. 
Very  few  people  seem  to  read  Bret 
Harte  now.  He  wrote  of  gamblers  and 
miners  and  loose  characters  generally 
who  lived  either  in  the  California  mining 
camps  or  in  Harte’s  imagination.  At  any 
i*ate  Harte  could  take  a  man  or  woman 
who  by  all  the  rules  of  reasonable  society 
ought ‘to  be  hung,  and  through  the  de¬ 
scription  of  some  simple  kindly  act,  fit 
them  with  a  pair  of  wings !  I  worked  in  a 
Boston  bookstore  when  Harte  came 
across  the  country  to  locate  in  the  East. 
The  firm  had  agreed  to  pay  him  what 
then  was  considered  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  all  he  wrote  that  year.  He  wrote 
only  one  story!  I  remember  that  Mrs. 
Harte  was  a  very  “temperamental”  wo¬ 
man,  exceedingly  afraid  of  cats.  It  was 
a  part  of  my  job  to  snatch  up  old  loin, 
our  big  gray  office  cat,  and  dump  him  out 
the  back  door  whenever  this  lady  ap¬ 
peared.  And  harmless  old  Tom  would 
look  at  me  so  reproachfully  as  I  put  him 
out  to  associate  with  the  common  alley 
cats.  This,  however,  was  not  the  ‘  bone 
which  roused  out  of  its  grave  in  memory 
as  that  book  fell  open.  Later  I  found 
what  I  was  after  in  Prothero’s  English 
Farming.”  It  was  that  poem,  “Her  Let¬ 
ter,”  that  raked  memory’s  boneyard. 

*  *  *  *  * 


guard  and  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  give  an  exhibition  of  charity  and 
kindliness  that  is  almost  ridiculous.  Jake 
Preston  and  I  were  working  on  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  in  late  Summer.  I  was  a 
junior  at  college.  All  the  money  I  pos¬ 
sessed  had  been  thrashed  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  I  had  dropped  out  to  earn  a  few 
dollars  traveling  with  a  thrashing  crew. 
Now  I  never  was  of  any  account  as  a 
mechanic.  Some  boys  take  to  machinery 
naturally.  As  for  me — why  as  a  little 
boy  my  uncle  claimed  that  I  never  could 
turn  a  grindstone  properly !  It  was  a 
great  humiliation  to  me  that  our  folks 
claimed  the  girl  next  door  could  beat  me 
turning  grindstone.  It  was  a  great  joke 
with  the  boss  of  our  thrashing  crew  that 
a  student  at  an  agricultural  college  could 
not  take  the  machine  apart  and  put  it  to¬ 
gether  again.  So  they  put  me  in  as  band 
cutter,  or  on  the  straw  stack  to  take 
straw  from  the  carrier.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  epidemic  of  snnit  that  year,  as  we 
went  from  farm  to  farm,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  I  looked  after  a  day  on  the 
straw  stack.  Jake  Preston  was  a  natural 
mechanic.  He  did  not  stay  on  the  straw 
stack,  for  when  the  boss  hurt  his  hand 
Jake  stepped  up  and  “fed  in”  like  a 
champion.  Standing  on  the  straw  stack 
peering  with  blinded  eyes  through  the 
cloud  of  smut  dust  I  used  to  envy  Jake 
the  skill  with  which  he  tossed  those  bun¬ 
dles  into  the  roaring  mouth  of  that  ma¬ 
chine.  Later  he  said  he  envied  me  the 
poetry  and  “learning”  in  my  head  which 
enabled  me  to  go  on  through  _  that  dust 
after  the  power  to  do  something  better. 
The  “learning,”  however,  that  he 
imagined  college  would  give  me,  has,  I 
must  confess,  never  been  a  very  strong 
deliverer.  At  least  we  stuck  to  the 
thrashing  machine  until  Mary  Bailey’s 
party. 

jjs  t'fi  t'fi  *  & 


The  letter  was  supposed  to  be  written 
by  a  young  woman  in  New  York  to  her 
former  beau  in  California.  The  father 
of  this  young  person  formerly  “sold  bacon 
and  flour  at  Poverty  Flat.”  He  “struck 
it  rich”  bv  locating  a  gold  mine  and 
“cashed  in,”  bringing  his  money  and  his 
family  East  to  “make  a  splurge  with  his 
coin.”  That  is  what  they  did  m  those 
old  days — now  we  go  West  to  spend  our 
money.  It  was  remarkable  how  the  sud¬ 
den  finding  of  money  unhinged  the  brain 
of  some  of  those  old  forty-niners!  I 
knew  one  who  for  years  had^  grub¬ 
staked”  on  beans  and  bacon  with  per¬ 
haps  two  pairs  of  overalls  in  a  year,  w  ith 
one  lucky  stroke  of  his  pick  lie  exposed  a 
thick  vein  of  silver  and  sold  his  find  tor 
a  small  fortune.  Then  he  felt  that  he 
must  show  his  quality.  He  had  a  suit  of 
black  velvet  made  and  discarded  his  over¬ 
alls.  He  had  not  shaved  for  years,  You 
could  hardly  see  his  face  for  the  great 
tangle  of  beard.  He  had  the  barber  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle  and.  carve  out  ot  ^ 
the  “Alfalfa”  growing  on  his  face  a  pair 
of  “sideburns”  with  long  whiskers  brushed 
out  in  front  of  his  ears.  That  was  Ins 
idea  of  advertising  his  money.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  this  young  woman  who  wrote 
“Her  Letter”  seemed  to  be  much  ot  that 
type,  but  the  girl  was  of  more  sensible 
stuff.  The  doll-like  flunkeys  who  danced 
about  her — with  an  eye  to  her  father  s 
money — did  not  suit  her  so  she  sat  down 
in  the  midst  of  her  father’s  cheap  splen¬ 
dor  and  wrote : 

“It  is  true  that  you  haven’t  got  riches 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that 
But  my  heart’s  somewhere  there  m  the 
ditches  „  ,  t,,  ,  „ 

And  you’ve  struck  it— on  Poverty  I  lat. 

Now  I  had  not  thought  of  it  for  years, 
but  when,  by  accident,  I  read  that  about 
“breasting  high  water”  my  mind  flashed 
back  over  the  years  to  the  night  when 
Jake  Preston  and  I  went  to  Mary 
Bailey’s  party.  I  have  a  very  prosperous 
though  dried-up  old  friend  who  says  that 
this  sentiment  which  elderly  people  fre¬ 
quently  take  up  and  carry  is  all  rot.  It 
he  had  liis  way  he  would  put  these  poets 
in  prison  at  hard  labor.  They  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  softening  the  char¬ 
acter  of  naturally  good  men  who  ought  to 
stand  like  a  rock  against  foolishness,  lie 
says  sentiment  and  poetry  are  like  the 
rust  which  corrodes  and  weakens  the 
steel.  How  he  will  sniff  at  what  I  am 
to  tell  you.  I’ll  put  it  to  you  to  decide 
for  yourself. 

*  *  #  *  * 

I  have  always  wondered  where  Jake 
Preston  came  from.  I  know  he  haileci 
from  Vermont,  but  what  I  mean  is  the 
curiously  mixed  bunch  of  characters  and 
desires  which  he  inherited.  His  ances¬ 
tors  must  have  been  a  mixed  lot.  1  thinK 
there  was  a  little  tincture  of  French  blood 
in  him  somewhere.  Then  I  think  he 
traced  back  to  one  of  Cromwell  s  old 
ironsides — grim  and  solid  as  a  granite 
rock.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  ought  to  make  the  ideal  char¬ 
acter — if  we  could  get  them  to  co-operate 
so  as  to  stiffen  up  the  light,  happy  gaiety 
of  the  French  and  lighten  the  fierce  preju- 
dice  of  the  Roundhead.  Usually  there  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  co-operation  in  such 
a  mixture  of  blood.  You  will  find  m  such 
people  at  times  a  fierce,  hard,  almost 
cruel  disposition.  Then  the  other  gentler 
traits  will  catch  the  harder  side  off  its 


She  may  well  be  called  the  belle  of 
Greyport — the  little  town  on  Lake  [Michi¬ 
gan — Avhich  represented  the  metropolis 
for  the  farm  section  which  we  worked 
over  at  thrashing.  Mary  was  giving  a 
party  on  Thursday  evening,  and  I  had 
been  invited  to  “come  and  bring  a  friend.” 

I  had  selected  Jake  Preston  as  my  friend. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  induced  the  hired 
girl  at  the  farm  where  we  were  thrashing 
to  accompany  me.  In  that  case  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  me  to  help  her 
wash  the  supper  dishes,  and  anyway,  in 
order  to  carry  out  plans  for  making  a 
good  appearance  a  “stag  show”  seemed 
best,  so  I  chose  Jake  as  my  companion. 
The  boss  ran  the  engine  late,  and.  Jake 
and  I  had  to  hurry,  for  in  those  simpler 
days  society  folks  did  not  wait  for  mid¬ 
night  before  opening  their  “parties.”  Jake 
and  I  ate  our  supper  and  then  put  such 
“handsome”  clothes  as  we  possessed  into 
a  carpet  bag  and  were  ready  to  start.  The 
hired  girl  guessed  where  we  were  going 
and  had  her  say  : 

“Think  you’re  smart.  I  suppose  go¬ 
ing  out  to  a  party.  What  do  these  high- 
toned  folks  care  for  you?  You  boys  are 
trying  to  fly  too  high.” 

Jim  Grey,  who  ran  the  thrasher  engine, 
had  his  eye  on  the  hired  girl,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  was  “a  master  hand  with  women.” 

“Oh  well,  Hannah,  don’t  you  worry. 
Put  on  that  blue  dress  of  yours  and  wear 
that  black  comb  and  you’d  outshine  all 
them  Greyport  girls  so  their  eyes  would 
be  blinded.  That’s  me,  and  I  can  lick 
any  man  who  says  no !” 

“Think  so?”  asked  Hannah.  I  noticed 
as  she  went  to  the  kitchen  for  more  cof¬ 
fee  she  glanced  into  the  mirror  on  the 
wall  and  tucked  in  a  strand  of  hair 
which  had  fallen  in  front  of  her  ear. 

The  boss  caught  us  as  we  were  passing 
the  barn  on  our  way  across  the  fields. 

“Where  you  fellers  makin’  for?” 

“Bound  for  Greyport,”  said  Jake. 

“Sho !  What  you  takin’  that  bag  for?” 

“Just  taking  it  along !  Might  find 
something !” 

“That’s  right!  You  might!  Say,  you 
fellers  don’t  fool  me.  Been  young  myself. 
You  fellers  are  after  the  girls.  Nothing 
else  could  pull  a  man  to  town  after  a 
day’s  work  such  as  you,  fellers  put  in. 
Say,  I’ll  bet  .$50  I  can  take  you  young 
fellers  and  put  two  ropes  on  you.  One 
I’ll  hitch  to  the  thrasher  engine  and  the 
other  to  a  girl.  My  bet  is  that  the  girl 
will  outpull  the  engine.  Well,  good  luck 
boys.  Shake  a  leg  and  limber  up  but  re¬ 
member  this  outfit  starts  running  at  sun¬ 
up  !” 

I  doubt  if  any  who  read  this  would  be 
inclined  to  take  the  bet — and  perhaps  the 
world  is  better  off  because  the  risk  would 
be  too  great.  Jake  and  I  walked  across 
the  fields  to  the  river.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  how  I  happened  to  be  selected  as 
a  fit  associate  of  the  upper  ten  of  Grey¬ 
port.  I  hasten  to  explain  that  it  was  not 
due  to  any  beauty  or  social  standing  or 
pedigree  or  money.  I  would  have  been 
barred  admittance  had  the  test  been  limi¬ 
ted  to  any  of  these  qualities.  It  seems 
that  in  those  days  I  had  some  little  repu¬ 
tation  as  “a  talented  young  elocutionist.” 
I  could  “speak  pieces”  and  this  “added  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  social  occasion.”  In 
the  old  nursery  rhyme  we  are  told  how 
“Little  Tommy  Tucker  sings  for  his 
supper,”  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  while 
he  was  singing,  at  least,  he  was  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  best.  So  with  me — 
I  was  expected  to  pay  for  my  supper  and 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1 .  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this: 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  .be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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that  of  my  friend  Jake  by  “eloeutin’,”  as 
I  have  heard  it  called.  From  the  black 
waves  of  smut  on  the  straw  stack  to  the 
waves  of  applause  on  the  platform  seemed 
but  a  step  in  that  romantic  age  of  our 
history  when  youth  never  could  be  de¬ 
nied. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Jake  and  I  made  for  the  river.  It  had 
been  swelled  a  little  by  recent  rains  and 
now  ran  broad  and  lazily.  Here  and 
there  big  cedar  logs  came  floating  down 
toward  the  lake,  while  many  more  had 
grounded  on  the  shore.  Jake  and  I  pulled 
off  our  working  clothes,  put  our  carpet 
bag  on  a  cedar  log  and  pushed  off  into 
the  stream.  We  swam  over — pushing  the 
log  ahead  of  us.  We  surely  “breasted 
high  water”  that  night.  On  the  other 
side  we  found  a  quiet  cove  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  had  backed  up  clear  and  warm  into  a 
natural  bathtub.  The  hired  girl  had 
given  Jake  a  can  of  homemade  soft  soap, 
and  with  that  we  scrubbed  each  other  un¬ 
til  the  oat  smut  and,  as  it  seemed,  part 
of  the  skin  too  had  been  scrubbed  away. 
We  dried  ourselves  with  a  towel  made  of 
a  discarded  flour  sack,  and  then  opened 
the  carpet  bag  to  decorate  ourselves  with 
such  glad  raiment  as  we  possessed.  We 
left  our  working  clothes  beside  the  river 
and  walked  on  across  the  fields  toward 
Greyport.  In  order  to  keep  the  “shine 
on  our  shoes”  we  walked  barefooted  un¬ 
til  we  reached  town  and  then  put  on  our 
shoes  and  stockings.  It  never  would  do 
for  a  “talented  young  elocutionist,”  and 
much  less  for  his  friend,  to  go  into  so¬ 
ciety  with  such  a  growth  of  beard  as  we 
carried  that  night,  so  we  hurried  for  the 
barber  shop.  It  was  closed,  but  finally 
we  got  the  barber’s  wife  to  open  the  door. 
Her  husband  unhappily  had  gone  to  the 
saloon  where  he  was  drinking  beer.  His 
Amazon  of  a  wife  proposed  to  shave  us. 
She  wanted  a  little  spending  money  and 
also,  I  think,  wanted  to  show  her  lord 
that  he  was  not  her  master.  So  Avith  a 
steely  eye  and  a  stern  face  this  lady  of 
the  razor  mowed  off  the  lawn  growth  on 
our  cheeks,  taking  only  an  occasional  piece 
of  skin  with  it.  She  wanted  to  cut  our 
hair,  but  we  passed  that.  Thus  fully 
prepared  for  our  entrance  into  polite  so- 
ciey  Jake  and  I  passed  on  to  the  Bailey 
house.  It  was  the  show  place  of  the 
tOAvn,  built  on  a  bluff  beside  the  lake.  It 
surely  looked  like  a  palace  to  us  as  we 
marched  up  from  the  road.  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Opening  the  Roads 

“Now  we  stay  at  home  and  pay  for  the 
job  through  taxation.”  The  last  sentence 
of  editorial  comment  on  the  article  by 
S.  F.  Winkler,  page  06.  This  would  be 
exceptionally  fine  if  it  were  unhrersally 
true,  for  no  one  has  as  yet  worked  out  a 
satisfactory  definition  for  “main  roads.” 
We  have  an  excellent  plow  in  this  town, 
with  caterpillar  tractor  power  to  make  it 
go,  but  only.  the  main  roads  are  kept 
open.  What  is  a  main  road?  Not  a  mail 
route,  for  many  of  these  are  unopened. 
Not  always  a  town  line,  for  some  of 
these  are  unopened.  Not  always  where 
the  sick  and  afflicted  live,  for  many  of 
these  are  ne\^er  touched.  Not  always  the 
intersecting  roads  to  a  State  highway. 
Some  are  seldom  even  passed  over.  Not 
always  where  the  most  people  live,  for 
roads  are  opened  that  have  few  people 
living  on  them,  and  others  are  untouched 
where  tAvo  or  more  families  live.  But  all 
pay  their  quota  of  taxation. 

Noav  Avhat  shall  we  call  this  condition 
of  affairs?  Is  it  the  discriminating  use 
of  public  funds?  _  Is  it  partiality,  favorit- 
ism,  an  outstanding  example  of  misuse  of 
public  funds,  or  what  not?  Whatever 
appellation  you  may  give  it,  the  facts 
remain  about  as  folloAvs :  (a)  Value  is 
not  received  by  all  for  the  taxes  they 
pay;  (b)  this  neglect  or  want  or  lack 
of  service  deteriorates  the  market  value 
of  the  land.  For  who  would  want  to 
purchase  property  and  be  blocked  in  for 
the  Winter?  (c)  Ofttimes  the  sick  and 
afflicted  are  treated  as  if  they  AA'ere  men¬ 
dicants — “Beg  hard  enough,  be  sick 
enough  to  die,  and  maybe  Ave  will  dig  you 
out.”  I 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem? 
Should  taxes  be  adjusted  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  get  the  service  should  pay  for  all 
of  the  service?  Should  taxes  already 
levied  be  redistributed  to  those  who  do 
not  get  this  sendee  in  the  form  of  “snow 
money”,  i.  e.,  for  individual  labor  in 
opening  a  pathway  to  the  main  higlnvay? 
Or  should  mandamus  proceedings  be  filed 
to  compel  equal  service?  May  we  have 
your  suggestions?  sternfield. 

New  York. 


Soft  Bricks  in  Chimney 

I  put  up  a  neAV  chimney  two  years 
ago.  Bricks  are  proving  soft.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  use  to  fill  the  pores? 
Would  waterglass  do  the  trick?  The 
chimney  only  rises  6  or  7  ft.  aboA'e  roof. 
I  lined  with  chimney  tile  all  the  Avay.  It 
would  be  expensive  to  take  doAvn.  *  All 
but  tAvo  or  three  still  keep  their  shape. 

Massachusetts.  e.  d.  g. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  knoAV  of  Avhich 
AA'ould  act  as  a  hardener  or  preser\ratiAre 
AA’lien  applied  to  these  bricks.  One  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  saving  the  chimney  is  to 
clean  the  surface  thoroughly,  rake  out 
the  joints  and  apply  a  coating  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  stucco.  Almost  any  treat¬ 
ment  that  can  be  given  it  will  cost  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  as  taking  the  exposed 
part  of  the  chimney  down  and  relaying  it 
Avith  hard  brick.  B.  h.  s. 


dives  a  Wide  Spread 
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with  an  Easy  Pull  i 

THE  SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK  No.  26  affords  the 
farmer  the  very  latest  improvements  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  manure  spreaders.  This  big,  light  weight 
spreader  does  a  perfect  job  of  distribution.  It  completely 
pulverizes  the  manure,  spreading  it  evenly  over  a  wide  sur¬ 
face  with  a  spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre  and 
operates  as  effectively  on  hillside  as  on  level  ground.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the  market  and  although 
of  large  capacity  is  easily  handled  by  a  two-horse  team. 

A  wide  spread  and  an  easy  pull — combined  with  complete 
...  .  pulverization  methods,  wide  quantity  range,  short  turning 

radius,  large  capacity  and  durability  make  the  perfect  manure  spreader— - 


Alemite  Lubrication. 


BLACK  HAWK 

•with  Complete  Alemite  Lubrication 


The  Superior  Black  Hawk  is  equipped  with  a 
complete  Alemite  lubricating  system  as  used 
on  automobiles  and  other  high  grade  machines. 
Each  bearing  is  fitted  with  an  Alemite  cup 
and  a  1,500  pound  pressure  gun  is  furnished. 
Heavy  oil  can  easily  be  forced  to  every  part  of 
the  bearing  which  insures  a  thorough  job  of 
lubrication,  thereby  reducing  wear  and  length¬ 
ening  the  life  of  the  spreader. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  WEEK 
February  28  to  March  5 
See  the  Special  Display  at  Your  Dealers 


The  complete  SUPERIOR  line  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  is  designed  and  built  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  fertilizing,  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  crops.  It  includes  SUPERIOR  Grain 
Drills,  Corn  and  Cotton  Drills  and  Com 
Planters,  Lime  Sowers,  Buckeye  Cultivators 
and  SUPERIOR  Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders. 

See  your  dealer — or  ask  us  for  circular  and  full  details 
covering  these  implements. 

WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY. 


The  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

418  MONROE  ST.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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—Brain  Drills 
—Beet  ft  Bean  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
—Corn  ft  Cstton  Drills 
— Carn  Planters 
—Lime  Spreaders 
—Buckeye  Cultivators 
—Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders 

—  NOTE  :  Complete  Buek- 
eye  line  includes  one  and 
B  two- row,  horse  and  trac¬ 
tor,  walking  and  riding 
cultivators. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  ,loe. 
418  Haora*  St.,  S,rm, Field,  Okis, 

Please  send  full  information  cover¬ 
ing  machines  checked. 

Name 


Address 


Pays  for  Itself 


in  one  short  season  in  money, 
time  and  labor  saved.  Low 
Introductory  Price  makes  it 
easy  to  own  this  better  power 
garden  tractor.  Just  the 
machine  for  small  farms,  truck 
Bardens,  estates,  suburban  places, 
etc.  Takes  the  “Back-break”  out 
of  farm  tasks.  Easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Sturdily  built.  Made  with 
single  or  twin  engine  in  both  rid¬ 
ing  and  wa  king  types.  Two  speed 

gear.  Mower  attachment  has  3M  ft. 

utter  Bar  and  Knife  that  h0-!! 
standard  3-inch  sections. 


Does  Any 
Farm  Job! 

Plows,  plants, 
culti  vates, 
(gauge  wheel 
regulates  the 
depth  of  culti¬ 
vating)  mows, 
runs  feed 
mills  and 
other  belt 
machinery. 
Use  it  all  year. 

Write  Today! 


Free  Boofc-fSM&Sw 

Tractor  Catalog.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you  money.  Ask  for 
NEAV  LOW  PRICES  and  full  in- 
formation.  Write  today. 

Shaw  M€g.  Co* 


Tool 

Control 


Don't  Get  Stuck 


IX  MUD,  SAM),  SNOW 

Because  you'll  probably  end  up 
by  paying  a  big  towing  charge. 

But  with  a  Set  of  4  of  my(patented) 

Gets  -  U-Out  Pressed  Steel | 

TIRE  LUGS 
An  Amazing  Invention 
in  the  tool  box,  you’re  worry  - 
free.  In  a  jiffy  you  slip  2  on 
each  rear  wheel  and  out  you 
go.  A  marvelous  device.  Just 
out.  Nothing  like  it.  Will 
out-last  your  car. 

$60  IN  ONE  DAY 

That’s  what  McLeod 
made  the  first  day  out 
with  this  much  needed 
accessory.  Grab  this 
new,  year-round  seller. 
Make  yourself  a  bank¬ 
roll  — -  20,000,000  car 
owners  waiting.  Sells  at 
low  price-100%  profit. 
Write  quick  for  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

ART  BENSON-  C on.  Mgr. 

CHICAGO  TIRE  IU6  COMPANY,  767-338  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIME-MARL 

A  better  value  than  ground  lime-stone, 
burned  or  hydrated  lime.  Results 
prove  it.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  information. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER,  572  W.  Market  St.,  YORK,  PA. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cait  or  wagon,  #30. 

J.  S.  Greeuleaf  Anson,  Maine 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home! 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company,  33S  West  30th  Street,  New  Tori 
Herbert  W.  Collingwocd,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wit  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editon 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $8.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  I’ost  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  fot 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


“That  meeting  was  my  first  glimpse  of  hell” 

E  OUGHT  not  to  use  such  language,  yet  there 
are  times  when  ordinary  expression  fails  to 
convey  the  real  emotions.  The  plain,  honest  man  who 
thus  expresses  his  feelings  refers  to  a  school  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  the  Department  of  Education  at  Mad¬ 
rid,  N.  Y.  The  department  is  trying  to  force  the 
farmers  who  live  in  outlying  districts  to  consolidate 
with  the  town,  build  an  expensive  schoolhouse  and 
surrender  their  district  control  or  home  rule.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  farmers  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  are  opposed  to  consolidation,  and  have  so 
expressed  themselves.  The  department  has  repeat¬ 
edly  stated  that  it  will  not  force  consolidation  any¬ 
where.  Yet  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  doing  that  very 
thing.  It  is  hard  to  accuse  the  great  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  doing  what  is  commonly  called  unjust, 
arbitrary  and  dirty  work  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
plans  for  consolidation,  but  there  is  no  way  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  facts.  The  department  seems  to  consider 
this  a  test  case,  and  it  appears  determined  to  push 
its  plan  through  regardless  of  consequences.  The 
fight  is  not  over  yet.  When  it  is  we  shall  tell  the 
story,  so  that  the  country  people  of  New  York  will 
understand.  The  meeting  referred  to  which  seemed 
to  our  friend  like  Dante’s  first  view  of  the  infernal 
regions,  was  directed  by  a  prominent  agent  of  the 
department,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  wonder  for 
tricky  and  arbitrary  manipulation.  We  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  great  department  would  resort  to 
such  tactics  and  we  wonder,  honestly,  if  the  digni¬ 
fied  Board  of  Regents  know  what  things  are  being 
done  in  their  name !  If  not  it  is  about  time  they 
£ound  out,  and  we  shall  make  it  our  business  to  tell 
them  and  then  see  if  they  believe  in  this  method  of 
using  a  club  and  a  bribe  to  enforce  consolidation 
upon  our  unwilling  people ! 

Later. — We  have  just  come  from  a  school  meeting 
at  Madrid,  where  300  farmers  crowded  into  the  hall 
to  protest  against  forced  consolidation.  The  tem¬ 
perature  outside  was  about  20  below  zero,  but  this 
meeting  warmed  up  the  entire  community.  Anyone 
who  says  that  the  Department  is  not  trying  to  force 
these  people  into  what  they  do  not  want  simply  tells 
a  falsehood. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  criticized  for  saying  that 
many  young  men  and  women  would  have  been 
better  off  if  they  had  never  been  sent  to  college.  It 
is  also  our  belief  that  many  children  would  be  better 
off  if  they  were  kept  out  of  high  school.  We  thought 
we  had  experience  enough  in  “bringing  up”  chil¬ 
dren  to  justify  these  views,  but  we  find  ourselves 
severely  criticized  by  men  and  women  who  never 
had  any  children  of  their  own,  and  who  never  lived 
a  life  full  of  the  struggle  which  most  of  us  have  to 
encounter.  These  good  friends  sweep  our  humble 
testimony  away  as  incompetent,  but  here  comes  no 
less  a  person  than  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University.  This  is  part  of  what  he  tells  the  Har¬ 
vard  Overseers : 

People  engaged  in  public  instruction  are  inclined  to 
go  too  far  in  thinking  that  everyone  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  pursue  his  schooling  to  the  highest  degree.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  class  room  is  not  the  only 
means  of  education;  that  a  youth  may  get  more  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  training  from  practical  work  that  he 
likes  than  from  formal  lessons  that  he  loathes. 

This  is  merely  saying  in  more  forcible  language 
than  we  have  at  command  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
stood  for  all  these  years.  Now  we  are  quite  anxious 
to  see  if  our  critics  will  call  President  Lowell  ignor¬ 
amus,  child-killer,  old  fogy,  petrified  brain,  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  various  other  affectionate  titles 
with  which  they  have  decorated  the  writer.  On  page 
173  there  is  a  little  discussion  of  educators  in  which 
Mr.  William  Hotaling  gives  some  definitions  of  edu- 
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cation.  In  our  oflice  dictionary  the  first  definition 
of  this  word  is: 

“The  process  of  nourishing  or  physically  rearing 
a  child  or  young  animal,  dietary  and  regimen  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth.” 

We  are  not  without  hope  that  some  of  our  young 
critics  may  yet  go  through  this  form  of  education. 

* 

MANY  of  our  people  will  remember  the  case  of 
Robert  Duck,  a  grape  grower  near  Bath,  N. 

Y.,  who  shot  and  killed  a  boy  in  his  vineyard.  We 
gave  an  account  of  this  unfortunate  incident  last 
year.  Mr.  Duck  is  an  elderly  man  who  has  derived 
part  of  his  income  from  a  vineyard.  Boys  from  the 
nearby  city  came  frequently  and  stole  his  grapes — 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  reduced  his  income.  These 
boys  disregarded  signs  and  warnings.  At  last  Mr. 
Duck  took  his  gun  and  went  out  at  night  to  protect 
his  property.  He  heard  a  group  of  boys  stealing  the 
grapes  and  fired  the  loaded  gun  into  the  air,  plan¬ 
ning  merely  to  frighten  the  thieves.  One  boy  stood 
on  a  little  rise  of  ground  and  was  killed  by  the 
charge  of  shot.  The  grand  jury  failed  to  indict  Mr. 
Duck,  on  the  theory  that  he  merely  tried  to  defend 
his  property,  and  that  the  boys  had  no  business  in 
the  vineyard.  Then  the  father  of  the  dead  boy 
brought  suit  against  Mr.  Duck  for  damages.  This 
case  has  just  been  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  “no  cause  for  ac¬ 
tion.”  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  take  human  life  in 
this  way,  and  especially  when  it  means  a  young  and 
promising  youth  put  out  of  the  world.  Yet  the  law 
holds  that  this  young  man  had  no  business  in  the 
vineyard  and  went  there  at  his  own  risk !  Further, 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  use  reasonable  means  to 
protect  his  property.  He  cannot,  however,  deliberate¬ 
ly  shoot  a  trespasser  unless  he  can  show  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  attack. 

* 

OT  long  ago  the  daily  papers  printed  an  item 
about  a  man  in  Western  New  York  who  sold  a 
copper  cent  of  some  old  date  for  $800.  Since  then 
we  have  received  at  least  50  letters  from  people  who 
have  old  coins  which  they  think  must  be  of  great 
value.  Now  we  are  not  coin  experts,  and  cannot 
give  true  values.  We  are  glad  to  refer  to  people 
who  can  tell  something  about  it,  but  personally  great 
values  in  coins  run  out  of  our  line.  We  doubt  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  big  stories  we  hear.  Pretty 
much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  rare  old  violin 
reports.  Every  year  at  least  75  people  want  to  send 
these  old  instruments  to  us  to  test  for  them.  Now, 
honestly,  we  do  not  know  an  A  string  from  a  fiddle 
bow,  but  we  can  give  the  names  of  experts  who  are 
prepared  to  examine  such  old  fiddles  and  report  on 
them.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  Some  of  our  people 
seem  to  think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  “hang 
up”  one  of  these  old  fiddles  and  “there’ll  be  no  more 
work  for  old  Uncle  Ned.”  We  doubt  it ! 

* 

OME  years  ago  a  high  authority  on  history  said 
that  if  the  Chinese  nation  ever  woke  up  and 
realized  its  potential  power— then  would  come  a 
readjustment  of  the  world.  This  statement  was  gen¬ 
erally  ridiculed  or  ignored.  Many  of  us  now  begin 
to  think  it  was  true,  and  that  the  awakening  has 
begun.  The  great  majority  of  Americans  in  their 
recent  rush  for  money  and  pleasure  have  somehow 
come  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  slow,  inoffensive, 
semi-barbaric  people  quite  incapable  of  modern 
thought  and  action.  The  nations  with  modern  cul¬ 
ture  and  ideals  have  generally  come  to  consider 
*  China  as  fair- ground  for  exploitation  and  plunder¬ 
ing.  They  would  like  to  carve  up  this  great  un¬ 
wieldy  empire  and  distribute  it  among  themselves. 
Now  the  Chinese  in  truth  are  not  barbarous  or  un¬ 
cultured.  They  have  a  civilization,  a  history  and  a 
code  of  life  reaching  far  back  beyond  our  own.  Under 
long  centuries  of  strict  and  oppressive  government 
they  have  not  gained  ideals  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  so  common  to  Western  civilization,  but  they 
are  coming.  This  means  what  the  old  historians 
called  “waking  up.”  The  yellow  races  are  becoming 
what  is  called  class  conscious.  The  rising  of  any 
race  up  to  what  may  be  called  democracy  will  al¬ 
ways  be  made  through  trouble,  struggle  and  usually 
bloodshed.  All  that  is  to  happen  in  China,  and  the 
way  the  nations  conduct  themselves  will  determine 
whether  the  future  is  to  bring  peace  or  peril  with 
the  yellow  races. 

ONE  of  the  personal  questions  which  come  to  us 
is  the  old  one  about  the  market  value  of  silage. 
It  seems  that  some  of  our  readers  have  a  silo — left 
from  old  dairying  days.  Having  sold  the  cows  they 
continue  to  fill  the  silo.  The  silage  is  sold  whenever 
a  market  can  be  found.  In  some  cases  near  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  there  are  many  people  who  keep  one 


cow  for  family  milk  supply.  They  will  buy  silage  in 
bags— frequently  delivered.  What  is  a  fair  price  for 
it?  There  is  a  standard  price  for  hay  and  grain  and 
about  the  only  way  to  check  up  on  silage  prices  is  to 
make  comparative  figures.  One  of  our  suggestions 
is  to  take  standard  prices  for  good  hay  and  figure 
the  silage  as  worth  35  percent  of  that  price,  either 
in  the  barn  or  delivered.  That  gives  the  silage  a 
value  a  little  over  one-third  the  market  price  of  the 
hay.  It  is  really  worth  more,  but  that  seems  fair 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  If  anyone  has  a  fairer 
proposition  for  figuring  values  we  would  like  to 
have  it  with  arguments. 

5k 

LAYING  with  rag  dolls  has  been  considered 
proper  occupation  for  little  girls,  but  the  article 
on  first  page  shows  that  grown-up  men  may  well 
take  it  up.  The  rag-doll  test  for  seed  corn  is  proving 
wonderfully  useful  for  Western  corn-growers.  A 
few  kernels  of  corn  taken  from  a  sample  ear  and 
tucked  away  in  the  damp  cloth  of  the  rag  doll  will 
tell  us  surely  whether  we  are  using  vital  seed  or 
not.  The  old  method  was  to  go  to  the  bin  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  pick  out  some  good-looking  ears,  sheU  and 
plant  the  corn  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Many  a  field 
planted  in  that  way  has  shown  up  at  harvest  with 
missing  hills  and  poor,  feeble  stalks  without  the 
vitality  to  produce  a  good  ear.  Now  the  corn- 
growers  select  good  ears  at  husking,  keep  them  dry 
and  give  a  final  test  for  vitality  with  the  rag  doll. 
In  this  way  they  are  sure  of  the  pedigree  of  their 
corn  and  also  of  its  vitality.  This  season  will  find 
much  poor  corn  on  the  market.  Much  of  it  did  not 
mature  and  it  has  not  kept  well  in  cribs  or  bins. 
What’s  the  use  in  planting  seed  that  may  be  dead 
or  dying,  when  this  simple  rag-doll  method  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  spot  the  drones  before  they  are  planted? 

5k 

F  COURSE  it  doesn’t  mean  very  much  when  a 
new  use  is  found  for  a  single  bottle  of  milk, 
but  just  as  rivers  and  lakes  and  oceans  are  made  up 
of  billions  of  water  drops,  so  every  new  use  for  a 
quart  of  milk  helps.  A  big  car  ferry  used  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  for  taking  railroad  cars 
across  Lake  Michigan  was  recently  “christened”  by 
breaking  a  bottle  of  high-class  milk  on  its  bow  at 
launching.  Formerly  a  bottle  of  wine  was  used  for 
such  purpose.  Wisconsin  is  a  dairy  State,  and  milk 
was  used  for  this  christening  because  it  represented 
a  great  State  industry.  This  is  a  small  matter  of 
itself,  but  it  means  much  as  evidence  that  dairymen 
are  gaining  the  power  to  advertise  their  business  in 
every  possible  way.  Dairying  is  sometimes  popu¬ 
larly  called  “pulling  teats.”  It  also  needs  a  lot  of 
pulling  teeth  out  of  old  prejudices  and  habits. 

URING  the  past  week  we  have  had  more  than 
25  unsigned  letters.  Some  of  them  contained 
questions  which  must  have  been  important  to  the 
writers.  There  was  nothing  about  them  which  de¬ 
manded  any  great  secrecy  and  our  people  should 
know  by  this  time  that  we  fully  respect  their  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  a  standing  rule  here  to  pay  no  attention 
to  unsigned  letters.  It  seems  no  more  than  fair  that 
we  should  know  the  identity  and  location  of  ques¬ 
tioners  before  we  answer  the  questions.  At  any 
rate  we  give  notice  for  at  least  the  tenth  time  that 
no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communica¬ 
tions.  In  some  cases  it  seems  evident  that  failure 
to  sign  such  letters  is  due  to  carelessness  or  hurry. 
In  such  cases  we  do  everything  we  can  to  locate  the 
questioners  but  when  signature  and  address  are  evi¬ 
dently  deliberately  omitted  we  may  only  say  in  the 
language  of  the  street — “Nothing  doing!” 


V 

Brevities 

If  we  must  have  so  much  supervision  let  it  be  com¬ 
bined  with  sense  at  least. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  now  being  used  with  salt  for 
curing  meat.  These  nitrates  help  to  fix  the  color. 

You  will  make  a  big  mistake  if  you  simply  plow  an 
old  sod  and  plant  strawberries.  Grubs  and  weeds  will 
get  you  and  the  plants. 

“An  empty  stomach  has  no  conscience.”  Try  it  on 
any  human — from  the  baby  in  the  cradle  on  to  great 
grandfather  and  see ! 

The  State  of  Maine  last  year  repealed  the  bounty  on 
bears.  One  result  was  new  damage  to  sheep — some  be¬ 
ing  killed  and  many  driven  wild.  Efforts  will  be  made 
this  year  to  renew  the  bounty. 

Some  of  the  ginseng  growers  seem  to  take  offense  at 
our  statement  that  the  ginseng  root  has  little  or  no 
medical  value.  We  will  cheerfully  print  any  sound  evi¬ 
dence  from  medical  men  that  ginseng  is  worth  its  price 
as  a  medicine.  We  think  it  is  sold  to  the  Chinese  on  a 
superstition. 

This  report  from  a  local  New  York  paper  shows  that 
the  Pastoral  Parson  has  a  rival:  “Rev.  P.  J.  Sterling 
and  family  of  Flemingville,  were  spending  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  January  1  and  2,  at  the  home  of  George  Sour- 
bier  where  Mr.  Sterling  dressed  two  fine  porkers.  Die 
old  adage  ‘Jack  at  all  trades,  and  good  at  none’  does 
not  apply  to  Mr.  Sterling,  who  is  ‘good’  at  whatever 
branch  of  labor  he  undertakes  to  do.” 
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The  Unity  Dairymen’s  Co-operative 
Association 

HE  name  of  the  new  organization,  merging  the 
three  dairy  groups  outside  of  the  pool  and  Shef¬ 
field  Producers,  is  the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Co-operative 
Association.  The  first  business  meeting  takes  place 
on  February  4.  We  hope  to  have  a  report  of  it  next 
week. 

The  one  essential  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  get  more  money  for  milk  for  the  producer.  This 
is  the  fundamental  need  of  the  industry.  The  one 
controlling  principle  observed  in  the  design  of  it  is 
to  put  the  control  of  it  absolutely  in  a  majority  vote 
of  dairy  farmers  themselves,  to  provide  convenient 
means  for  a  vote,  and  to  assure  confidence  in  a  fair 
count,  and  moreover  to  make  available  to  every 
member  full  and  correct  infoi’mation  to  make  the 
vote  intelligent  and  efficient.  This  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co-operation  includes  in  itself  practically  all 
other  essential  provisions  because  it  gives  dairymen 
a  way  and  a  means  to  work  out  problems  as  they 
arise. 

The  basis  of  the  organization  is  the  local  associa¬ 
tion,  which  forms  a  sovereign  unit  of  the  association. 
The  local  unit  may  be  just  a  simple  association  of 
dairy  farmers  or  an  incorporation  by  them.  In 
either  case  it  runs  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way. 
Then  it  elects  a  representative  to  meet  similar  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  other  units  to  create  a  simple  cen¬ 
tral  agency  to  sell  the  milk  and  to  do  for  the  locals 
as  a  whole  what  each  could  not  do  so  well  for  it¬ 
self.  Dairymen  through  their  local  units  and  their 
representatives  will  direct  their  marketing  agents, 
fix  their  salaries,  handle  their  own  money,  and  have 
at  first  hand  all  essential  information  to  act  intel¬ 
ligently. 

It  will  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  industry. 
Its  units  will  receive  milk  from  any  dairyman  in  its 
neighborhood  who  desires  to  use  it.  There  will  be 
no  discrimination  against  any  producer  or  any  deal¬ 
er.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  all  producers  of  milk. 
As  the  agent  of  its  members  it  will  negotiate  the 
sale  of  milk  to  dealers  and  render  them  every  pos¬ 
sible  service.  It  is  prohibited  from  making  any  al¬ 
liance  with  any  dealer  or  any  special  or  private  com¬ 
mitment  with  any  one  or  more  of  them.  It  will  af¬ 
filiate  or  co-operate  with  any  dairy  association  which 
gives  substantial  approval  of  these  principles.  It  is 
the  plan  that  put  the  League  on  its  feet  in  1916.  Is 
there  any  better  way  to  encourage  unity? 


“A  Suspended  Sentence^’ 

ARRY  DANZIGER,  the  leader  in  the  milk  graft 
game  for  years  and  a  confessed  grafter  in  the 
recent  bootleg  milk  prosecutions  received  his  price 
last  week  for  his  part  in  the  conviction  of  the  men 
he  says  he  bribed  to  betray-  their  public  trust.  His 
sentence  of  two  to  five  years  in  State  prison  was 
suspended  because  of  his  testimony  in  convicting 
his  partners  in  crime.  It  may  be  that  this  practice 
is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  law.  It  may  be 
that  the  cause  of  justice  is  best  served  by  keeping 
Danziger  in  the  open  air  and  sending  others  to  jail, 
hut  those  of  us  who  have  known  something  of  Dan- 
ziger’s  record  in  the  milk  business  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  served 
if  he  were  obliged  to  change  places  with  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  crooked  art. 


Loss  of  a  Milk  Plant 

SOME  twenty  years  ago,  a  dry  milk  plant  was 
built  in  Mexico  village,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Farm¬ 
ers  worked  to  get  it  located  there  and  made  dona¬ 
tions  to  it.  The  plant  burned  down  14  years  ago 
and  was  rebuilt.  Until  recently  it  was  prosperous 
from  the  start.  It  formerly  employed  about  60 
people,  but  recently  it  was  reduced  to  26.  It  has 
been  one  of  three  plants  owned  by  the  Dry  Milk 
Company  of  New  York,  which  also  owns  a  plant 
in  Charlotte,  Mich.,  and  another  at  Columbus,  Wis. 
Announcement  was  made  last  week  that  the  build¬ 
ing  and  plant  had  been  sold  to  the  League,  and  that 
the  equipment  would  be  moved  to  the  West,  and  the 
plant  closed.  The  local  press  expresses  the  regrets 
of  the  people  of  the  village  and  vicinity.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  in  a  leading  editorial,  asks  why  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  going  to  new  fields  2,000  miles  away?  It  an¬ 
swers  its  own  question : 

The  paramount  reason  for  the  loss  of  this  plant  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  division  or  split  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  over  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  x\ssoeia- 
tion.  None  of  the  large  milk  producers  in  this  section 
belong  to  the  League,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
locality  extending  from  the  Kenyon  schoolhouse, 
through  Lambs  Corners,  the  Eddy  District,  Prattham, 
and  even  to  the  very  boundary  of  the  village  on  the  east. 
These  dairymen  are  all  non-members  of  the  League  and 
their  product  is  going  to  out  of  town  receiving  plants. 
The  Dry  Milk  owns  and  operates  three  plants  in  the 


State.  A  few  years  ago  they  agreed  to  buy  nothing 
but  League  milk,  consequently  in  order  to  keep  this 
agreement  they  have  been  compelled  to  lose  just  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  production  naturally  tributary  to 
this  locality.  It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  editorial 
to  argue  pro  or  con  in  the  matter  of  pool  or  non¬ 
pool.  It  is,  however,  the  intention  to  show  the  true 
reason  for  the  Dry  Milk  Company’s  decision  to  sell 
their  plant  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  and  move  west. 

It  is  understood  that  the  plant  is  to  be  closed  and 
that  the  milk  will  be  diverted  to  four  other  pool 
plants  at  some  distance.  The  control  of  the  plant  by 
the  League  prevents  the  use  of  it  by  other  producers, 
which  seems  to  he  the  reason  for  the  purchase.  The 
price  is  held  confidential.  The  policy  of  the  new 
merger  organization  to  work  for  the  dairy  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  stop  this  warfare  of  one  group 
against  another  is  adopted  none  .too  soon.  That  poli¬ 
cy  will  be  favored  by  dairymen  here.  e.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


December  Milk  Prices 

IIE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  December  were 
as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  $2.74;  Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.78;  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  gross,  $2.66* 
with  deductions  of  10c  for  certificates  of  indebted-, 
ness  and  .062  for  expenses,  making  the  cash  price 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  $2.50 ;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.47 ; 
Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.74. 


Class  1  . 1,052,429.32  X$2.90  =$3,052,045.02 

Class  2A .  219,117.65  X  2.26  =  495,205.88 

Class  2B  .  44,835.48  X  2.36  =  105,811.73 

Class  3A .  72,529.41  X  2.20  =  159,564.70 

Class  4A .  1,824.71  X  1.68  =  3,065.51 


1,390,736.57  $3,815,692.84 

1,390,736.57  X  $2,662=  3,702,140.74 


Unaccounted  for  . $  113,552.10 


Compared  with  December,  1925,  there  was  a  loss 
of  965  members,  and  6,939,9S0  lbs.  of  milk.  The  item 
unaccounted  for  per  100  lbs.  is  .08 ;  deductions  re¬ 
ported,  .062,  and  .10  for  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
making  a  total  of  .242. 


The  Little  White  Schoolhouse 

Your  favorable  attitude  toward  the  country  school 
appeals  to  me  strongly.  We  have  the  little  (white) 
school  with  us  here,  the  only  one  in  town,  and  bitter 
would  be  the  fight  to  hold  it  if  there  was  a  movement 
to  close  it.  Besides  being  the  village  school  it  is  the 
community  center  where  neighbors  and  friends  meet  to 
visit  and  discuss  their  various  tasks  on  their  farms,  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and  to  forget 
the  occasional  sore  spots  that  once  in  a  while  will  crop 
up  among  neighbors.  We  meet  with  a  smile  and  go 
with  a  smile,  and  the  children  profit  by  their  parents. 
There  is  no  wrangling  among  the  children  here  for 
supremacy  such  as  one  finds  in  crowded  center  schools. 
They  are  taught  self-respect  and  respect  for  their  neigh¬ 
bor.  That  the  country  school  may  go  on  forever  is  my 
sincere  wish. 

We  may  not  have  all  the  modern  improvements  at 
hand,  but  we  have  sunshine,  pure  air  and  a  clean  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  husky  rosy-cheeked  youngsters  prove  to 
the  onlooker  that  our  children  are  well  fed.  mbs.  m.  k. 

Massachusetts. 


Joint  Stock  Bank  in  Trouble 

As  a  result  of  a  nation-wide  investigation  of  57  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  indictments  of  six  bank  officials  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  fraud  totaling  nearly  $1,000,000  have  just 
been  filed  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  They  include  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Gold  and  two  sons.  Each  of  the  accused  was 
held  in  $10,000  bail.  The  principal  figure  named  in  the 
indictments  is  Guy  Huston,  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
leader  in  a  chain  of  joint  stock  land  banks  with  $200,- 
000,000  bonds  outstanding.  A  warrant  for  his  brother, 
John  E.  Huston,  has  also  been  issued.  The  first  in¬ 
dictment  names  Huston  and  the  three  Golds,  alleging 
misapplication  of  $783,000  of  the  bank’s  funds,  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts  and  conspiracy.  The  second  charges  all 
six  with  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  by  the 
sale  of  $1,200,000  of  10  per  cent  capital  stock  in  the 
bank  and  conspiracy  to  commit  the  acts.  Through  a 
“dummy”  concern,  it  is  alleged,  $500,000  of  the  bank’s 
money  was  misappropriated  in  a  single  loan  on  an  un¬ 
secured  note,  made  to  the  “Farmers’  Fund,  Inc.,  of  Red¬ 
wood  Falls.” — Minnesota  Dispatch. 

IME  always  justifies  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  marvel  at  it.  But  there  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  work  and  pains  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  get  correct  information  and  then  a  courage 
and  a  purpose  to  give  advance  warning  to  protect 
country  people.  Two  years  ago  we  found  practices 
in  joint  stock  land  banks  that  we  could  not  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  original  purposes  of  the  government  in 
exempting  these  banks  and  their  securities  from  tax¬ 
ation.  We  warned  the  bankers  wTho  were  in  frenzy 
for  profits  and  the  brokers  who  delight  in  liberal 
commission  on  bonds  that  farmers  would  not  know¬ 
ingly  encourage  and  support  an  institution  inspired 
by  selfishness  and  questionable  business  practices. 
In  answer  they  threatened  libel  suits.  Nevertheless 
we  told  the  truth. 

The  warning  we  alone  expressed  then  is  being 
confirmed  now.  Fortunately  as  we  have  befox-e  ad¬ 
vised  farmers  wdio  carry  mortgages  in  favor  of  these 
banks  have  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
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their  regular  payments.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
banks  may  decline  in  value  without  affecting  the 
mortgaged  farm  or  its  owner.  The  worry  goes  to 
the  stockholders  and  bond  owners,  and  we  have  al¬ 
ready  repeatedly  suggested  that  farmers  leave  these 
to  the  speculators. 

The  joint  stock  land  banks  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Federal  land  banks  of  which  there 
are  only  12  in  the  country,  one  of  which  is  located 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  eastern  district.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  co-operative  fea  ture  in  the  management  of  these 
banks  has  not  been  maintained  but  they  have  mutual 
features  of  ownership.  The  joint  stock  banks  are  in 
the  control  of  private  capital,  and  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  limit  on  the  number  that  may  be  organized,  ex¬ 
cept  the  limit  prescribed  by  selfishness  and  avarice. 


Beet  Sugar  Making 

HERE  are  no  doubt  many  localities  in  the  East 
where  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  successfully, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  beet  sugar  would  pay. 
Large  capital,  abundance  of  laboi*,  a  complete  and 
expensive  outfit  and  a  fine  community  spirit  are  all 
needed.  A  local  newspaper  clipping  gives  some 
figures  about  the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Col.: 

An  unprecedented  number  of  beets,  a  veritable  deluge, 
swamped  the  fieldmen  in  the  Fort  Morgan  district  on 
October  9  because  farmers  in  this  territory  made  3,136 
trips  to  the  14  dumps.  This  exceeded  by  more  than  800 
the  former  record  of  2,319  wagonloads. 

However,  this  opening  mark  was  passed  the  following 
Thursday,  October  14,  when  loads  totalled  3,202  for  a 
tonnage  of  10,348.  More  than  60,000  tons  of  beets 
were  received  the  week  of  October  11,  nearly  22  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  tonnage  for  the  Fort  Morgan 
area. 

Scale  ladies  have  been  busy  handling  the  big  influx 
of  beets.  _  Three  hundred  loads  a  day  means  that  a 
‘weight-misti’ess”  must  weigh  a  load  nearly  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  day. 

During  the  rush  of  the  week  following  October  9,  the 
directing  generalissimos  at  four  scale  houses  in  the 
Fort  Morgan  district  averaged  a  load  every  48  seconds 
for  the  entire  day.  This  fast  weighing  pace  was  main¬ 
tained  by  Mrs.  Mollie  H.  Lamborn  at  the  Morgan 
dump,  Mrs.  Isabelle  King  at  Lamb,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hard¬ 
ing  at  Moseley,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Howax-d  at  Lodi,  for 
not  one  but  several  days  during  the  week. 

But  as.  the  scale  ladies  rgmai'ked,  weighing  loads  is 
just  a  minor  task  in  comparison  with  their  multitudi¬ 
nous  clerical  duties.  With  the  bulk  of  the  day's  rush 
coming  in  the  morning,  this  quartet  of  scale  ladies 
weighed  a  load  every  30  seconds  up  to  noon.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  these  Fort  Morgan  stations  saw  more 
than  200  loads  of  beets  go  over  the  dump  or  into  the 
pile  during  a  single  morning. 

Slicing  1,622  tons  of  beets  in  24  hours,  the  Fort  Mor¬ 
gan  factory  on  October  14,  shattered  the  foi’mer  rec¬ 
ord  of  1,621  which  had  stood  for  several  years.  The 
new  mark  is  just  197  tons  mox*e  than  rating  given  to 
the  Fort  Morgan  plant.  Establishment  of  the  new 
record  was  made  possible  when  the  crew  of  the  “dog 
w’atch”  sliced  556  tons,  averaging  69%  tons  per  houx\ 
The  first  shift  sliced  528  and  the  second  539  tons. 


Ben  Davis  Apples  in  Africa 

The  moi*e  I  see  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  the  moi*e  dis¬ 
gusted  I  become,  for  everywhere  I  go  I  find  that  Ben 
and  his  wife,  the  Kieffer  pear,  are  making  trouble,  till 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  Ben  Davis  apple  was 
not  the  fruit  that  got  Mother  Eve  into  trouble  in  days 
of  old. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  an  old  friend .  told  me  about 
oi'dering  a  barrel  of  Kansas  Kings,  which  he  confused 
with  the  good  old  Tompkins  Kings,  and  how  long  it 
took  the  family  to  choke  down  those  pious  old  frauds. 
In  some  homes  where  we  have  been  entertained,  whei*e 
the  hostess  wanted  to  do  something  nice  she  would 
bring  up  Bens  or  Kieffers,  big  whoppers  expect  us 
to  expi’ess  wondei’,  sui’prise,  pain  and  joy,  which  we 
did,  so.  that  our  disgust  glows  stronger  yearly. 

I  think  the  Ciip  sheaf  was  reached  last  week  here  in 
Cape  Town,  Africa.  The  lai’gest  and  best  store  here 
sells  fruit  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  front, 
and  passing  by  the  store  I  was  horrified  to  see  a  nice¬ 
ly  arranged  stack  of  boxed  Jonathan  selling  for  six 
cents  each,  alongside  a  like  number  of  Canadian 
Wealthy  at  about  the  same  price;  so  far  so  good.  I 
was  very  proud  to  see  such  well-grown,  perfectly 
packed,  perfect  juicy  fruit,  with  its  jolly  little  Skookum 
Indian  maiden  saluting  us,  right  from  home,  for  they 
are  the  finest  apples  that  ever  reach  this  jumping  off 
place  of  the  world. 

But!  Behold  there  was  a  great  big  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment,  for  right  in  front  of  the  thoroughbreds  was  a 
big  box  of  the  reddest  of  Bens  selling  at  a  penny  each. 
Thoughts  of  murder  filled  my  heart,  the  arrogant  old 
frauds.  Of  course  the  people  were  buying  them  like 
hot  cakes,  for  money  is  scarce  here,  and  the  thing  that 
sells  is  the  thing  that  is  cheap.  Just  imagine  an  Eng¬ 
lish  father  taking  home  a  dozen  of  those  red  men,  and 
the  look  on  his  face,  wdxen  his  teeth  penetrated  the  cork, 
after  telling  his  family  that  these  are  American  apples, 
the  real  thing. 

People  here  know  very  little  about  vaineties  of  apples, 
but  judge  the  purchase  by  the  eye.  I  can  find  no  one 
that  knows  anything  about  the  Ben  Davis,  but  alas, 
they  are  being  shown !  Until  those  Bens  are  gone 
very  few  of  the  Jonathan  and  Wealthy  will  be  sold. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  geq.  b.  hyde. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  people  live  or  ti*avel  everywhere.  We 
have  quite  a  circulation  in  Africa  and  Asia.  These  peo¬ 
ple  tell  us  of  finding  American  condensed  milk  and  ap¬ 
ples  not  only  in  African  cities,  but  far  back  in  the 
jungle  as  well.  And  apparently  a  large  share  of  these 
apples  are  Ben  Davis — that  tough  old  citizen  with  its 
blushing  cheek  and  its  heart  of  cork.  We  have  an  idea 
that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  Americans  may  be 
due  to  the  disappointment  which  those  foreigners  feel 
when  they  have  their  mouth  all  prepared  for  the  joy  of 
biting  into  a  Northern  Spy — and  find  it  a  Ben  Davis. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1927 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Contentment 

I  dwell  in  grace’s  courts, 

Enriched  with  virtue’s  rights; 

Faith  guides  my  wit,  love  leads  my  will, 
Hope  all  my  mind  delights. 

In  lowly  vales  I  mount 

To  pleasure’s  highest  pitch. 

My  simple  dress  sure  honor  brings, 

My  poor  estate  is  rich. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown, 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest. 

My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

To  rise  by  others’  fall 
I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 

All  states  with  others’  ruins  built 
To  ruins  run  amain. 

Silk  sails  of  largest  size 

The  storm  doth  soonest  tear  ; 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  feel  no  care  of  coin, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 

My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

— Robert  Southwell,  1568-1594. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  little  girl 
whose  prayer  was  that  all  the  bad  people 
might  be  made  good,  and  all  the  good 
people  might  be  made  easier  to  get  along 
with.  Don’t  wTe  all  know  some  of  those 
good,  hardworking  self-sacrificing  people 
who  are  so  fault-finding  and  irritable 
that  they  keep  the  whole  household  stirred 
up?  In  too  many  cases  original  faults  of 
temper  are  magnified  by  fatigue  and  over¬ 
strained  nerves.  A  few  minutes  of  rest 
or  relaxation,  in  spite  of  a  myriad  of 
unfinished  tasks,  will  often  help  mind 
and  temper  as  well*  as  lessen  bodily 
fatigue. 

* 

Light-colored  silk  stockings  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  slushy  city  streets 
where,  no  matter  how  carefully  one 
walks,  there  is  always  danger  of  a  shower 
bath  from  the  wheels  of  some  hurrying 
truck  or  taxicab.  Many  are  the  splashed 
stockings  one  sees,  and  we  heard  one  girl 
telling  how  she  had  to  -wash,  the  mud  off 
her  stockings  at  her  office,  and  then  put 
them  on  wet.  Galoshes  are  a  practical 
solution  of  the  trouble,  but  newer  and 
more  elegant  are  the  spattees  imported 
from  Great  Britain.  They  are  knitted 
overgaiters,  with  a  strap  to  go  under  the 
instep.  They  do  not  reach  the  knee,  but 
are  like  a  high  sock  with  a  fancy  band  at 
the  top,  like  a  golf  stocking.  They  are 
trim  and  pretty,  and  do  not  look  out  of 
place  with  high-heeled  shoes.  One  of 
our  friends  saw  them  much  worn  in  En¬ 
gland  and  Scotland  last  Fall — now  they 
are  a  new  style  in  New  York. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  tell  us 
that  they  do  not  care  for  aluminum  cook¬ 
ing  vessels  because  they  discolor  so  easily. 
This  is  true,  but  there  are  so  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  favor  of  these  light  and  dur¬ 
able  utensils,  that  we  prefer  aluminum 
to  other  materials.  We  find  that  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  kept  clean  by  washing  with  a 
lather  of  mild  soap  and  -water,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  ammonia,  and  polishing  occasionally 
with  whiting.  Harsh  abrasives  or  strong 
soap  are  detrimental.  There  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  polishing  paste  made  especially 
for  aluminum.  The  dark  stains  on  the 
interior  may  be  removed  by  cooking  some 
food  that  is  a  weak  acid  in  the  utensil; 
tomato  removes  all  stains ;  so  does  -weak 
vinegar.  We  find  string  beans  will  al¬ 
ways  blacken  an  aluminum  kettle. 

Old-fashioned  Vegetable 
Dyes 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  Youth's 
Companion  of  long  ago : 

The  following  colors  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  directions  for  making 
and  using  them  were  copied  from  a  book 
of  recipes  over  a  hundred  years  old : 

Drab. — Peel  the  bark  from  willow  until 
you  have  a  quart  of  the  bark.  Boil  for 
"one-half  hour  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
water.  Then  add  a  piece  of  alum  half 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Wash  the  material 
to  be  colored,  and  while  wret  put  it  into 
the  hot  dye.  Boil  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
Turn  often,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  ma¬ 
terial  covered  with  the  dye. 

Red. — Dissolve  alum  in  water,  allowing 
five  ounces  for  every  pound  of  goods  to 
be  dyed.  Add  to  the  solution  one-half 
pound  of  madder  red.  Put  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour.  Take 


it  out,  and  allow  it  to  air,  then  boil  for 
half  an  hour  more. 

Yellow. — Boil  the  material  to  be  dyed 
in  water  to  which  has  been  added  one 
quart  of  the  outside  skin  of  onions,  and 
one  ounce  of  alum.  Continue  boiling 
until  the  desired  color  is  obtained. 

Green. — Boil  the  goods  in  water  con¬ 
taining  equal  parts  of  the  bark  of  hick¬ 
ory  and  yellow  oak  until  the  desired 
color  is  obtained. 

Brown. — Boil  two  quarts  of  rock  moss 
in  three  quarts  of  water  to  which  has 
been  added  one-half  ounce  of  alum.  Peach 
leaves  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  to 
color  material  brown,  or  bark  may  be 
peeled  from  a  butternut  tree  and  used  as 
a  dye. 

Black. — Boil  logwood  chips  for  an 
hour.  To  two  of  dye  add  one  handful 
of  copperas.  Put  in  the  material  to  be 
dyed  while  wet  and  boil  until  black. 

Drab. — Boil  fir  boughs  for  an  hour. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


600.  —  Decidedly 
Youthful.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting 
and  2%  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


356.  Junior  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  or  1%  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


297.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  or  2 Vi 
yds.  of  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Large  Pattern 


639.  For  Classroom 
Wear.  Cut  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12  and  14- 

years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  2  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents 


Strain,  add  a  handful  of  copperas.  Wash 
goods,  put  into  dye  while  wet,  boil  until 
desired  shade,  then  rinse,  and  dry  in  the 
shade.  Acorns  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Acorns  would  have  to  boil  longer 
to  extract  strength,  and  of  course  should 
be  cracked.  My  mother  used  this  rule 
for  years. 

Agrimony  (Agrimonia  eupatoria)  just 
before  it  blossoms  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
Green  cedar  and  purslane  color  blue. 

JENNIE  LIND. 


Burlap  Rug’s 

Some  inquiries  have  been  noted  about 
making  mats  from  grain  sacks.  I  once 
had  three  nice  rugs  woven  from  them  at 
the  carpet  weaver’s.  I  cut  them  in  strips 
I  think  about  1*4  in.  wide.  Don’t  cut 
too  narrow,  as  they  ravel  easily.  Then 
sew  in  balls  like  carpet  rags.  I  colored 
some  a  dark  brown  for  border  and  the 
weavers  used  these  a  little  differently  in 
or  near  the  ends  of  each  rug.  The  body 
was  left  the  original  color.  Red  letters, 
etc.,  are  no  disadvantage.  I  think  they 
had  green  or  green  and  black  chain.  These 
rugs  looked  nice  thrown  over  rag  carpet 
at  doorways,  etc.,  and  would  make  nice 
porch  rugs.  Some  weavers  might  object 
to  weaving  them  on  account  of  the  lint. 

E.  B.  c. 

Burlap  sacks  make  pretty  frayed  rugs. 
Take  a  piece  of  burlap  sack  38  in.  by  26 
in.  and  put  a  1-in.  hem  all  around  to 
prevent  fraying.  This  makes  your  foun- 


Soft*  Warmth 
All  Through  the  House 

Ideal  VECTO’S  scientific, 
heat- rib  construction  makes 
possible  the  heating  of  far 
more  space  than  an  ordinary 
stove,  and  with  less  fuel!  For 
those  not  prepared  to  buy  Ideal  ARCOLA  Hot  Water 
Radiator  Heating,  the  Ideal  VECTO  Warm  Air 
Heater  offers  the  best  bargain  today.  Price  $97 
(freight  extra);  $10  down.  All  dealers!  Catalog  free. 
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American  Ramaior  Company 


H  EAT  E  R 


There’s  a  way  to  get  the  lively 
mustard  taste  without  the 
harsh,  biting  tang  that  most 
mustards  have.  Gulden’s  gives 
you  the  full  flavor  of  the  choi¬ 
cest,  sun-ripened  seeds,  temper¬ 
ed  by  delicious  spices.  It’s  mel¬ 
low,  smooth  and  flavorful! 


GULDENS 

MUSTARD 


If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Gul¬ 
den’s,  send  10  cents  for  a-oz. 
sample  bottle  and  recipe  book, 
“Seasoning  Secrets.”  Or  send 
for  free  book  only.  Charles  Gul¬ 
den,  Inc.Dept.  E-10  _ 

5a  Elizabeth  St.,  — 

New  York  City.  )  it 

<  is 

better- 
taste  it 
and  see  . 

s  / 

READY  TO  USE 


WHY  NOT  •  -  ,  ^ 
BUY 

Is  IK  EC  If  Have  You 

fpearby~orin  Your  Home? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
£  water  in  home  and  barns. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Plumbin^-Pipe-Fittln^s 

OLE  SALE  PRICES 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Relieves  pain.  Soothes  and 
heals.  An  old-time  family 
remedy.  Keep  it  always 
handy  for  lumbago — back¬ 
ache — sore  and  aching 
muscles —  cuts — sprain  s — 
bruises — and  burns.  At  your 
druggist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 


The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


CuticuraTalcum 

Is  Soothing 

For  Baby’s  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Bo  sure  to  send  f  or  free  loom  book.  II 
tells  al  1  aboutweavlngr  and  our  wonder¬ 
fully  1  ovr-prlced ,  easl  1  y-operated  1  ooma. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  2/bFactory  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


500  ?ES  $3.00 

Good  white  business  size  6%  envelopes.  Bond  Letter¬ 
heads  same  price.  Get  your  printing  now  for  spring 
business.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  New'  York. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


Children's 

MistenleStm 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole ;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL- 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLE,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  infants  and  small  children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  jar  handy.  It  comes  ready  to 
apply  instantly ,  without  fuss  or  bother. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTEU 
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dation,  or  bottom  side,  for  a  rug  24  by  36 
in.  Cut  18  strips  of  the  same  material 
36  in.  long  and  6  in.  wide.  Sew  a  strip 
on  one  edge  of  foundation  through  the 
center  of  the  strip.  Get  the  strips  about 
an  inch  apart.  After  all  the  strips  are 
sewed  on  fray  or  ravel  the  strips  out  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  edge  or  sewing- 
line.  The  rugs  can  be  dyed  any  desired 
color.  MRS.  s.  A.  K. 


Tennessee  Notes 

“Tick,  tick,”  goes  the  clock ;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  only  a  very  cheap  affair  that 
has  to  be  -wound  up  every  night,  but  it 
doesn’t  pretend  to  be  anything  else.  We 
did  own,  and  do  yet,  an  eight-day  clock, 
but  it  was  like  some  people  we  meet  with 
now  and  then,  more  for  show  than  use, 
and  not  to  be  depended  on  at  all.  “Tick, 
tick,”  and  life  is  just  that  much  shorter, 
so  many  minutes  of  life  gone  since  last 
New  Year.  What  have  you  and  I  done 
with  them?  How  have  we  spent  them? 
Some  of  them  have  brought  sorrow,  some 
pain,  some  joy,  and  some  gain.  What¬ 
ever  they  have  brought  to  you  and  me, 
they  will  never  return  again ;  the  mis¬ 
takes,  the  failures  and  the  heartaches  are 
of  the  past,  and  a  retrospective  glance 
backward  makes  me  wonder  would  I 
recall  them  if  I  could.  No,  I  believe  not ; 
not  that  I  am  self-satisfied  or  anything 
like  that,  but  just  that  I  am  that  much 
nearer  “my  Father’s  home,  whei’e  many 
mansions  are,”  and  that  I  am  ever  con¬ 
scious  of  my  Father’s  love  and  care.  So 
I  gladly  welcome  the  New  Year;  and 
wonder  what  it  holds  in  store.  I  used  to 
enjoy  a  mystery  story ;  was  ever  one  so 
tantalizing  or  so  puzzling  as  life?  We 
know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth,  do 
we?  Will  it  bring  success  or  will  it 
bring  failure?  What  shall  we  call  suc¬ 
cess?  I  think  sometimes  it  would  be  just 
having  sufficient  of  this  world’s  goods 
not  to  have  to  scrimp  and  strain  to  make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  three,  and  then 
I  look  at  those  who  could  take  life  a  bit 
easy,  and  their  wealth  seems  almost  as 
great  a  hardship  as  my  poverty. 

Again  I  think  to  be  really  famous 
would  answer,  and  then  I  look  over  the 
daily  papers  and  it  seems  that  many  of 
those  are  not  a  success  in  some  ways.  Is 
it  contentment?  Not  the  kind  that  sits 
down  and  makes  no  kind  of  effort,  but 
the  kind  that  doesn’t  forever  butt  its  head 
against  a  stone  wall.  Success?  Well,  J. 
don’t  know  what  you  are,  but  you  are 
surely  not  in  raising  tobacco  for  2  or  3c 
per  lb.,  such  as  so  many  of  us  have  sold 
this  year.  Thelma  and  I  received  $5.75 
apiece  for  our  share  of  around  700  lbs. 
of  the  filthy  stuff,  so  I  can  assure  you  I 
will  not  seek  success  in  that  direction 
again — soon. 

Another  of  the  lads  has  decided  to  go 
in  double  harness,  so  I  have  only  Lee 
and  Thelma  left  as  really  my  own.  I  am 
not  i*eally  selfish,  but  I  did  try  to  keep 
him  for  at  least  another  year,  for  he  is 
overly  young,  only  a  bit  past  21.  I  don’t 
care  for  self,  but  the  responsibilities  and 
hardships  they  don’t  realize,  and  one  can 
never  make  them  understand,  so  one  just 
stretches  the  wings  of  love  a  bit  farther 
to  include  this  motherless  lass  too,  and 
prays  that  love,  peace,  happiness  and  a 
bit  of  prosperity  may  abide  with  them, 
and  I  get  busy  making  a  few  extra  quilts, 
sheets,  etc.,  to  help,  as  our  slender  means 
will  permit.  Love  is  all  right  but  it  will 
neither  clothe  nor  feed  us  unless  we  use 
our  hands,  our  heads,  and  our  feet  as 
well  as  our  hearts.  Youth  is  hopeful,  yet 
more  easily  discouraged  than  old  age. 

Another  day,  and  the  sun  is  shining. 
The  men  folk  are  cutting  a  supply  of  fire 
wood.  I  can  hear  the  school  children  on 
the  hill  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  child¬ 
hood.  Their  Christmas  exercise  passed 
off  in  good  order  and  their  Christmas 
tree  was  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  had ; 
not  one  little  fellow  forgotten  and  Santa 
Claus  and  his  wife  jollied  each  gift  to 
the  owner.  I  wish  to  thank  each  dear 
friend  who  helped  to  extend  the  Christ¬ 
mas  joy  to  those  little  folk,  some  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  without  any 
Christmas  at  all — and  as  they  so  earn¬ 
estly  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  songs 
and  recitations,  in  drills  and  play,  I 
think  we  are  all  amply  repaid,  for  in 
learning  why  we  celebrate  Christmas  it 
may  help  them  to  realize  just  what  it 
x-eally  means,  and  if  one  can  see  no  re¬ 
sults  now  who  can  tell  what  the  good  seed 
planted  in  youth  may  bring  forth  in  old 
age?  mrs.  D.  B.  P. 


Some  Handy  Kinks  I  Have 
Found  Out 

Covering  a  Sleeve  Board. — To  cover  my 
sleeve  boaixl  I  draw  tln-ee  or  four  old 
stockings  over  the  board,  and  by  this 
means  obtain  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
underneath  as  well  as  on  top  the  board. 
Sleeves  are  very  easily  turned  upon  this 
board. 


To  pop  coi-n  perfectly  on  a  gas  stove 
turn  an  ix-on  kettle  upside  down  over 
burner,  and  pop  the  coi-ii*  over  it  the 
same  as  on  a  stove,  with  occasional  shak¬ 
ing  of  popper  to  prevent  the  scorching  of 
the  corn. 


On  a  eai’d  hanging  near  the  washing 
machine  I  have  clippings  pasted  of  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  removing  grease,  mildew, 
gum,  ink,  etc.,  ways  of  setting  colors  and 
other  handy  washing  kinks.  When  a 
remedy  is  wanted  it  is  right  at  hand. 

MRS.  j.  w.  E. 


A  Missouri  Recipe  for 
Hulled  Corn 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  hulled  corn  which, 
I  think,  is  superior  to  the  one  formexdy 
printed,  as  it  is  simple  to  make,  cooks 
quicker  and  keeps  indefinitely. 

Dissolve  one  can  lye  in  one-half  gal¬ 
lon  cistern  or  other  soft  water.  Use  from 
three  to  four  tablespoons  of  this  to  each 
quart  of  water,  bring  to  boil  and  add 
three-quartei’S  as  much  shelled  corn  as 
water  and  boil  briskly  20  or  30  minutes. 
Test  by  dropping  a  few  grains  in  water 
and  rub  gently.  When  husks  l-emove 
readily  di-ain  off  lye  and  pour  corn  in  tub 
of  water  and  stir  with  wii’e  potato  masher 
or  fork.  Repeat  through  three  or  four 
waters,  then  cover  three  or  four  inches 
with  water  and  place  on  warm  stove  to 
extract  the  lye.  After  four  or  five  hours 
drain  off  water  and  freeze  hard. 

To  prepare  for  table  for  a  family  of 
five,  place  one  quart  frozen  corn  in  a 
vessel  (not  aluminum)  cover  with  water 
and  boil,  pouring  water  off  as  it  colors ; 
when  tendei’,  drain  and  add  one  cup  rich 
cream  and  one-half  cup  butter  and  salt 
and  peppei*.  Simmer  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  then  a  fine  dish  for  the  table. 

The  i*emainder  of  frozen  corn  may  be 
dried  thoroughly  and  stored  in  self-seal¬ 
ing  fruit  jars  or  anything  else  weevil- 
proof,  and  kept  indefinitely  to  cook  any 
time  like  soup  beans.  It  is  as  good  after 
a  year  as  the  day  it  was  made. 


Freezing  counts  a  strong  point.  If 
frozen  when  dry  it  can  be  soaked  over 
night  and  cooked  in  an  hour ;  without 
freezing  it  would  require  about  an  all 
day’s  cooking. 

Use  no  aluminum  ware,  as  the  lye  con¬ 
sumes  the  aluminum.  mbs.  t.  j.  p. 


What  Ails  My  Meringues? 

What  is  more  appetizing  to  look  upon 
than  a  ibeautitul,  golden  brown,  light  and 
fluffy  meringue-covered  dessert?  De¬ 
licious  it  is,  too,  when  properly  made — 
indeed  it  will  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
fussiest  epicure.  Alas,  howevei*,  there 
are  meringues  and  meringues.  Some 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  others 
fall  and  resemble  wrinkled  strips  of 
golden  rubber.  For  the  latter  reason 
guests  never  see  mei'ingued  desserts  on 
the  tables  of  many  housewives.  These 
women,  however,  are  often  distressed  at 
their  repeated  failures  to  give  their  des¬ 
serts  that  desii'able  finish,  and  often, 
after  x-epeatedly  trying  suggestion  after 
suggestion,  we  hear  them  exclaim,  “What 
on  earth  ails  my  meringues?” 

After  all,  mei-ingue  making  is  not  such 
a  difficult  proceeding,  if  carefully  done, 
and  all  a  beginner  needs  to  know,  after 
reading  the  recipe,  is  that  there  is  a 
“trick”  about  the  making  • —  but  this 
“trick”  lies  in  doing  the  whipping  of 
the  egg  whites,  and  baking,  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule.  The  following  direc¬ 


tions,  carefully  adhered  to,  will  make  a 
meringue  fit  for  a  king.  To  each  pie  or 
two-quart  pudding,  allow  the  whites  of 
three  eggs.  With  an  egg  beater,  whip 
until  fi-othy,  then  add  one  level  teaspoon 
of  baking  _  powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Whip  until  very  stiff — when  a  teaspoon 
of  it  can  be  inverted  without  falling. 
Three  rounded  tablespoons  of  granulated 
sugar  may  now  be  added,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  whipped  again  until  very  stiff.  Pul¬ 
verized  or  confectioner’s  sugar  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  meringues  to  fall.  Do 
not  allow  to  stand.  Spread  immediately 
over  the  dessert  and  place  in  an  oven  of 
300  degrees  F.  D  will  require  about  15 
minutes  to  bake  it  to  a  perfectly  uniform, 
golden  brown.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Quick  Method  for  Cottage 
Cheese 

I  have  a  quick  method  for  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  one  used  by  my  mother  for 
over  50  years.  Have  a  pan  half-full  of 
thick  sour  milk.  Pour  into  this  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  cover,  stirring  in  well. 
Allow  it  to  stand  10  minutes,  strain 
through  a  wii’e  strainer  or  cloth  bag, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  using  one  teaspoon 
salt  to  one  pound  of  cheese,  and  serve 
immediately.  mrs.  h.  e.  b. 


Now  You  Can  Have  a  Singer 

The  World s  Most  Famous  Sewing  Machine 


as  tow  as 

*300 

a  month 


IT  is  the  dream  of  every  woman  who  sews  to 
some  day  have  a  Singer  sewing  machine. 

For  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  having  the  best 
that  nothing  less  will  satisfy. 

And  now  you  can  have  one — at  once.  Yes, 
you  can  have  the  newest  model  of  this  finest 
of  all  sewing  machines  delivered  to  your  home, 
for  free  trial,  without  cost  or  the  slightest  obli¬ 
gation,  wherever  you  live. 

Enjoy  Sewing  as  Never  Before 

Use  it  for  several  days  in  doing  your  own  sewing. 
Experience  the  happy  thrill  of  making  a  lovely 
dress  for  yourself  or  clothes  for  the  children  or 
curtains  or  draperies  for  your  house.  See  how  dif¬ 
ferent  it  is  from  any  other  machine  you  have  ever 
used,  how  easily  and  quietly  and  swiftly  it  runs, 
how  perfectly  it  stitches,  how  it  does  all  kinds  of 
trimming  and  decoration  as  quickly  as  simple 
seams,  with  Singer  easy-to-use  attachments. 

Liberal  Allowance— Easy  Payments 

Then,  when  you  have  learned  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  what  this  modern  Singer  will  do,  how  it 
makes  all  sewing  a  delight,  you  alone  are  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  whether  you  want  to  keep  it.  If  you  do, 
you  can  turn  in  your  old  machine  for  a  generous  allowance 
and  pay  the  balance  in  amounts  so  small  you  can  easily 
save  them  over  and  over  again  on  the  clothes  you  make. 

And  remember  this,  if  you  ever  want  supplies  or  repairs 
or  service  of  any  kind,  there  is  a  Singer  Shop  close  by 
always  ready  with  exactly  what  you  need. 

How  to  Get  Your  Machine  at  Once 

Here  is  the  easy  way  to  get  a  new  Singer  delivered  quickly 
to  your  home.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  at  once  full  details  of  the  new  plan  by  which 
you  can  have  the  machine  of  your  choice  delivered  to  your 
home — direct  from  the  nearest  Singer  Shop — 

no  waiting  for  shipment  from  a  distant  city.  j - 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  sew  on  it  to  your  heart’s  j 
content,  then  decide  about  keeping  it.  But  send  | 
the  coupon  now. 


■it* 


The  Easy  Way 
to  Have 

A  Modern  Singer 

1 «  Free  trial  in  your  home  —Don’t 
keep  it  unless  it  sells  itself. 

i*  Small  monthly  payments— Pay 
them  out  of  savings  on  clothes 
you  make. 

Liberal  allowance  on  your  pres¬ 
ent  machine — Generous  value 
given,  regardless  of  make. 

4*  Service  nearby — wherever  you 
live.  Machine  delivered  at  once 
—instruction,  repairs,  supplies 
always  available. 


Send  no  money.  This  is  not  an  order— 
simply  a  request  for  information 


If  you  prefer,  call  at  the  'nearest  Singer  Shop  ( look 
in  your  telephone  directory  for  address'),  see  the  new 
models  on  display  and  ask  for  details  of  this  new 
plan.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  you 
can  have  a  modern  Singer  in  your  home . 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

Singer  Building  New  York 


I 


1 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  77-P,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  new  plan  by  which  I  can  have 
the  latest  model  Singer  Sewing  Machine  delivered  to  my  home 
to  use  on  my  own  sewing.  It  is  understood  that  this  places  me 
under  no  obligation  whatever. 


|  Name . 

I 

■  Town. 


State _ n.F J),. 


My  machine  is  a _ _ about- 


- yra .  old 
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The  Meeting  Place 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Raisins  for  Health 


It  is  not  so  long  ago 
since  people  met  in 
town  hall,  store  or  at 
the  village  post-office,  to  talk 
over  matters  of  importance  to 
the  community.  Then  came 
the  telephone  to  enable  men 
to  discuss  matters  with  one 
another  without  leaving  their 
homes.  With  the  growing  use 
of  the  telephone,  new  difficul¬ 
ties  arose  and  improvements 
had  to  be  sought.  Many  of 
the  improvements  concerned 
the  physical  telephone  plant. 
Many  of  them  had  to  do  with 
the  means  of  using  the  appa¬ 
ratus  to  speed  the  connection 
and  enable  people  to  talk  more 
easily.  This  need  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  continuous  and,  more 
than  ever,  is  a  problem  to¬ 
day.  Speed  and  accuracy  in 


completing  seventy  mil¬ 
lion  calls  daily  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of 
Bell  System  employees  and 
equipment  as  well  as  upon  the 
co-operation  of  persons  calling 
and  thosecalledand  numerous 
private  operators. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the 
average  connection  is  made 
in  a  fraction  of  a  minute  or 
that  the  number  of  errors  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
percentage. 

The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and 
its  associated  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  have  practically 
for  their  sole  task  the  making 
of  the  telephone  more  service¬ 
able  and  more  satisfactory — as 
a  means  of  conversing  with 
anyone,  anywhere,  any  time. 


$19.50 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

assembled  and  refinished 

Offered  without  bayonet.  Price  &9-50.  Packing 
charge  50c  extra.  Used  gun  sling  50c.  Ball  catndges 
$3.50  per  100.  New  1927  illustrated  catalog,  .  3S0 
pages,  showing  all  American  guns  and  pistols  since 
1775,  with  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment,  mailed 
50c.  Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  bst.  1865. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B’way,  N«  Y.  City 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes,  hew  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged c w am r Yc oo°kTi ng ware, 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  .to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  GO.,  Portland,  Maine 


mimmmmmiimmimiimimimmimi 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been,  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Muloek 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


cave  V3  to  1/2 

L#  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gras  and  coal  ranges, 
"  Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
r-  heating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
80  day  free  trial.  360  day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
$37.75  UP  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AKalamaieS/ 

RS&SStf  Direct  toYou’ 


SAVE  $40.50  ON  YOUR  RADIO 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 
Popular  AERODYN  5  TUBE  $C  Q  C 
RECEIVER— famous  for  distance  +0  &  m 

reception.Sold  by  dealers  through-  F.  0.  B.  New  York  City 
outtheUnitedStatesforSlOO.You  c-rp 

can  now  buy  this  set  direct  from  LUMrLt  1 1 
the  manufacturer  for  $59.50  Powerized.  Noth- 
F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  Com-  fn„  ]tfore  J0 
pletely  equipped  with  Power  *"*  "  * 

Tube,  R.  C.  A.  Tubes,  90  Ampere  Storage  Battery,  B 
Batteries,  C  Battery,  latest  type  Cone  Loud  Speaker, 
and  all  equipment  ready  for  use.  Nothing  more  to  buy. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  5  Days'  Free  Trial. 

For  full  particulars  and  circular  write  to 

TIMES  SQUARE  1Au%°  SUPPLY  CO. 

Manufacturing  Dept.  (Aerodyn  Division) 

Office  and  Factory:  543  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


Raisins  are  a  nutritious  food  in  a  very 
concentrated  form.  A  pound  of  them, 
seeded  and  stemmed,  contains  more  fuel 
value  than  a  loaf  of  whole  wheat  bread. 
They  are  very  rich  in  a  natural  sugar, 
like*  that  of  pure  honey,  that  is  both  di¬ 
gestible  and  wholesome.  There  is  a 
medicinal  quality  in  raisins  that  is  slight¬ 
ly  laxative,  and  therefore  is  an  excellent 
regulator.  ,  . 

Raisins  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  pantry  shelves.  A  few  cooked  with 
the  breakfast  cereals  make  a  delightful 
change  as  well  as  a  saving  in  sugar.  A 
plain  one-egg  cake  is  quite  a  company 
affair  when  a  few  raisins  have  been 
added  to  the  batter  before  pouring  it  into 
the  pans.  Raisins  eaten  with  nuts  prove 
a  very  satisfying  and  delicious  dessert. 
Try  stewed  raisins  as  a  “different”  fruit 
dish  for  breakfast. 

Sour  Milk  Raisin  Cake. — Cream  to¬ 
gether  one-half  cup  shortening,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
a  grating  of  nutmeg ;  add  one  well-beaten 
egg  and  one  cup  of  sour  milk.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  two  cups  of  flour  and  a  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  ;  add  to  the  first  mixture 
with  three-fourths  cup  of  chopped  rais¬ 
ins.  Pour  into  a  long  flat  pan,  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  is  a  family  favorite. 

Chocolate  Icing  with  Chopped  Raisins. 

— Put  into  a  saucepan  144  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  milk,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter  and  one  square  of  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate.  Cook  together  for  five 
minutes.  Add  one-half  eup  seeded  and 
finely  chopped  raisins  and  cook  until,  the 
mixture  will  harden  quickly,  when  it  is 
tested  in  cold  water.  Flavor  with  va¬ 
nilla  and  heat  until  creamy. 

Raisin  Filling  for  a  Plain  Cake.  — 
Peel  and  grate  one  large  apple  and  add 
to  it  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  one  tablespoon  butter,  a  little 
salt,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  water 
and  one-half  cup  of  finely  chopped  rais¬ 
ins.  Cook  all  together  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  This  is  particularly  good  for 
a  plain  cake. 

Raisin  (Sauce  for  Meats. — 'Melt  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  add  to  it  1% 
tablespoons  of  flour ;  stir  until  smooth 
and  well  blended ;  add  one-half  cup  of 
seedless  raisins,  one  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice  and  one  cup  of  liquid  from  boiled 
meat.  Cook  slowly  until  thickened,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  paprika.,  and  pour 
around  the  meat.  We  use  it  with  any 
kind  of  boiled  meat,  such  as  tongue,  ham 
or  calves  heart. 

Thanksgiving  Pudding. — Put  into  a 
bowl  one  cup  of  finely  chopped  beef 
suet,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of 
choflped  raisins  and  three  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda. 
Mix  all  together  well  and  'flavor  with  one- 
half  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg.  Pour  into  a  greased  mold 
and  steam  for  three  hours.  Serve  hot 
with  hard  sauce. 

Raisin  Circles. — Cut  stale  bread  into 
rounds  and  fry  them  a  golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Drain  on  paper  and  arrange  on 
a  hot  dish.  Pour  over,  them  stewed 
raisins,  dredge  with  a  little  powdered 
sugar  and  serve  hot.  This  makes  a  good 
emergency  dessert. 

Raisin  Bread. — Sift  together  244  cups 
of  flour,  one-lialf  cup  graham  flour,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Add 
one  cup  of  raisins  slightly  chopped  ;  add 
one  beaten  egg  to  144  cups  of  milk  and 
add  to  the  dry  ingredients  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Pour  into  a  greased  loaf  pan ; 
let  stand  20  minutes  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  one  hour. 

Raisin  Tea  Ring. — Sift  together  three 
cups  of  flour,  five  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and.  one 
teaspoon  of  salt ;  add  one  cup  of  raisins 
which  have  been  washed,  drained  and 
floured.  To  oneflialf  cup  of  milk  add 
three  tablespoons  melted  shortening  and 
one  beaten  egg;  mix  thoroughly  and  add 
to  the  dry  ingredients,  using  more  milk 
if  necessary  to  make  a  soft  dough ;  roll 
out  lightly  to  about  one-half  inch  thick  ; 
divide  into  two  long  strips  and.  twist 
together  to  form  a  ring.  Put  into  a 
greased  pan  and  sprinkle  with  a  little 
sugar  and  nuts.  Allow  to  stand  about 
20  minutes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  o\  en 
25  minutes.  Serve  hot  for  breakfast 
with  honey  or  marmalade. 

Raisin  Pie. — Cook  together  ly2  cups 
seeded  raisins,  one  cup  of  water,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  one  teaspoon  of  butter.  When 
the  raisins  are  tender  add  one  teaspoon 
of  flour  with  a  little  cold  water.  Cool 
slightly,  then  pour  into  a  pieplate  which 
has  been  lined  with  pastry.  Cover  with 
strips  of  pastry  arranged  lattice  fashion 
across  the  pie.  Bake  until  the  crust  is  a 
golden  brown. 

Raisin  Puffs. — Beat  two  tablespoons  of 
shortening  with  one-lialf  cup  of  sugar  un¬ 
til  creamy ;  add  one  beaten  egg,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  one  and  one-third  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg  and  one 
cup  chopped  raisins.  Grease  small  molds 
and  fill  half  full  with  mixture  and  steam 
one  hour.  tServe  with  a  hot  lemon  sauce. 

Raisin  Batter  Pudding.— Beat  well 
three  eggs,  sift  in  two  cups  of  flour  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  add  one  table- 
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spoon  of  butter,  one  cup  rich  milk  and 
beat  for  eight  minutes ;  then  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoon 
orange  extract.  Pour  into  a  greased  cas¬ 
serole,  sprinkle  with  eight  tablespoons 
seedless  raisins  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  one  flour.  Serve  hot  with  maple 
syrup.  MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Teaching  the  First  Grade 
at  Home 

As  I  have  successfully  taught  the  first 
grade  to  our  two  young  daughters,  and 
am  now  teaching  our  small  son  who  is  not 
at  all  the  type  of  child  who  enjoys  sit¬ 
ting  still,  possessing  an  unusual  amount 
of  energy,  I  have  worked  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  ideas  for  making  school  work  attrac¬ 
tive  enough  to  hold  his  attention,  and  I 
should  like  to  pass  them  on  to  other 
mothers  whose  children’s  birthdays  come 
just  over  the  limit,  so  that  without  home 
teaching  they  will  be  a  year  behind  other 
children  of  about  their  age,  as  in  our  case. 

In  the,  first  place,  purchase  colored  pen¬ 
cils,  pencil  tablets,  a  ruler,  a  box  each  of 
red,  blue,  and  gold  stars,  such  as  are 
used  in  schools,  and  a  tube  of  library 
paste ;  then  either  buy  or  boi’row  the 
first  primer  that  is  taught  in  the  school 
your  child  is  to  attend. 

To  teach  him  how  to  write,  we  had  a 
sort  of  game,  using  the  colored  pencils. 
Draw  off  squares  on  the  paper,  then  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  write  the  first  four 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  squares.  A 
child  will  be  more  interested  if  allowed 
to  use  his  own  mind,  so  let  him  choose 
the  colored  pencil  he  wishes  and  help  him 
make  two  or  three  “a’s”,  then  let  him 
choose  another  color  to  try  it  alone,  and 
so  on  down  the  page  until  all  the  “a” 
squares  are  full.  Put  a  star  on  the 
squares  where  he  makes  a  good  looking 
letter  and  see  how  pleased  he  is.  Then 
show  him  how  to  make  a  “b”,  and  so  on. 

After  he  has  learned  how  to  make  all 
the  letters  well,  which  of  course  will  take 
time,  teach  him  to  write  short  words 
which  mean  something  to  him,  such  as 
“cat”,  “dog”,  “boy”,  etc.  This  may  be 
made  a  game  by  having  in  your  posses¬ 
sion  some  small  pictures  cut  from  old 
magazines  of  the  word  he  is  to  write. 
Paste  one  at  the  top  of  the  page  with  the 
word  under  it,  and  after  a  few  laborious 
attempts  at  putting  the  letters  together, 
paste  another  picture  on  for  him,  and  see 
liow  pleased  he  is.  Use  the  stars  lavishly 
at  first,  for  it  encourages  a  child  so  much. 
You  have  no  idea  how  little  things  like 
these  relieve  the  monotony  for  a  small 
child. 

To  teach  number  work,  cut  large  fig¬ 
ures  from  a  calendar  and  paste  onto  card¬ 
board,  having  at  least  eight  of  each.  Ar¬ 
range  the  numbers  from  one  to  10  in 
order  and  let  him  say  them  over  10  or  a 
dozen  times,  pointing  at  each  as  he  names 
it.  Then  shuffle  them  up  and  ask  him  to 
put  them  in  order  again.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  game  that  he  will  like,  especially  if 
he  has  difficulty  in  remembering  some  of 
the  numbers :  Hold  all  of  the  cards  in 
your  hand,  keeping  all  that  are  alike  to¬ 
gether,  and  show  him  one  at  a  time.  As 
fast  as  he  tells  one  correctly,  let  him 
hold  it,  and  so  on  through  the  pack,  then 
shuffle  them  up,  and  try  it  again.  Writing 
the  numbers  may  be  taught  the  same  way 
as  the  letters.  When  the  numbers  are 
learned,  then  teach  him  to  add.  Still 
using  the  colored  pencils,  write  a  few  lit¬ 
tle  “examples,”  thus:  2+1=3,  2  +  2=4, 
and  let  him.  copy  it.  After  he  has  done 
this  a  few  times  apiece,  he  will  soon 
know  the  answers  at  once.  Don’t  give 
him  too  many  at  a  time,  however.  When 
lie  has  learned  to  add  and  subtract  from 
one  to  10  perfectly,  then  go  on  to  15, 
and  so  on.  From  one  to  20  is  plenty 
far  enough  for  a  first  grader  to  go. 

When  starting  a  child  in  a  primer, 
read  the  first  sentence  to  him,  then  spell 
each  word  to  him,  pointing  out  each  let¬ 
ter  as  you  spell  it,  and  as  he  tries  to  read 
and  cannot  think  what  the  next  word  is, 
spell  it  to  him,  and  nearly  always  he 
will  remember  at  once.  Do  not  give  more 
than  a  few  .sentences  at  first,  so  the  child 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  it  thoroughly. 
When  the  first  primer  is  read  through, 
the  next  ones  will  come  much  easier,  and 
three  or  four  should  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
in  teaching  a  child,  whether  at  home  or 
in  school,  is  to  make  the  wrork  attractive 
to  him,  encourage  •  him,  and  above  all, 
never  lose  patience  with  him.  Praise  him 
as  you  would  want  to  he  praised  in  his 
place.  Don’t  expect  perfection.  How 
would  you  feel  to  have  someone  scold  you 
for  not  learning  Chinese  more  readily? 
Remember,  our  own  language  is  as  for¬ 
eign  to  a  little  first  grader  as  any  really 
foreign  language  is  to  us. 

LAURA  M.  CRANDALL. 


One  Egg  Cake 

Threo-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  cream ;  add  one  egg  un¬ 
beaten.  Now  beat  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  boiling  water.  Sift  1%  cups  flour 
(generous  measure),  1  y2  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  144  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
pinch  salt.  Beat  these  into  sugar,  but¬ 
ter  and  egg,  adding  44  cup  or  more  milk 
and  water  alternately  with  the  flour  and 
baking  powder.  Beat  vigorously,  put  into 
greased  pan,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  put  into  slow  oven  and  in¬ 
crease  the  heat.  A,  E.  F, 
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YJhc  GREATER  NATIONAL  CATALOGUE 

^  "The  Book  of  Greatest  Saving 
for  Abu  and  Your  Home 


The  coupon  below  brings  you  abso¬ 
lutely  free  this  Greater  National 
Catalogue. 

“Greater” — because  filled  with 
more  opportunities  for  saving.  Be¬ 
cause  this  big  Catalogue  now  fills 
practically  every  need  of  your  home. 
Its  wide  variety  of  bargains  has  been 
vastly  increased  to  make  it  not  only 
America’s  outstanding  and  authori¬ 
tative  Style  Book,  but  a  home  book 
—a  family  book— a  Catalogue  of 
the  largest  possible  saving  on  almost 
everything  you  need  to  buy  for  per¬ 
sonal,  family  or  home  use. 

For  38  years  The  National  has 
given  the  biggest  dollar’s 
worth  for  every  dollar 

The  National  offers  you  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  things  you  buy — the  joy 


of  a  better  style  in  your  dress  or  coat 
or  hat  or  shoes — the  delight  of  a 
newer  design  in  your  chair  or  your 
china,  a  more  charming  pattern  in 
a  rug  or  curtain. 

Our  Cross  Country  Tires  are  ex¬ 
pertly,  scientifically  made  under  our 
own  supervision,  of  finest  materials 
— new  live  rubber,  the  best  fabric — 
built  to  give  the  largest  possible 
mileage  and  sold  at  a  price  much  less 
than  standard  tires  of  equal  quality. 
Our  Furniture  offers  unmatched  val¬ 
ues  in  new  artistic  designs  and  finest 
workmanship. 

Everything  purchased  at  The 
National  must  give  you  both  a  sav¬ 
ing  and  complete  satisfaction.  For 
38  years  The  National  has  said  to 
every  customer:  “Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.3 


‘Mail  this 
QouponToday 


.  NATIONAL 

Cloak  tr  Suit  Co 


NATIONAL  CARALEY  COMPANY,  Inc . 

246  West  24th  Street,  New  Y ork  City  71 7  Hardesty  Avenue ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TO  NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY 
246  West  24th  Street  717 Hardesty  Ave. 

New  York  City  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  this 
coupon  to  our  New  York  house — if  you  live  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  mail  to  our  Kansas  City  house.) 

Kindly  send  me  the  free  copy  of  the  Spring  and 
Summer  “National”  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 


Name . 


Address  . 


P.  O. 


.  State . 


National  Arts  Wall  Paper  is  outstanding  in  beauty 
of  design  and  artistic  patterns.  If  interested  in 
Wall  Paper,  please  make  a  check  here . 
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A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken 
on  the  farm  of  Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn, 


Dairymen  Say 
It’s  the  Perfect 
Teat 


TTUfJb  ifu  Coun  Clt&n 


Cup 


“I  have  now  used  the  Burrell  Milker  five  years 
without  missing  a  single  milking.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  the  Burrell  leaves  no  hand  strip¬ 
ping.  And  if  there  is  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has 
sore  teats,  she  can  be  milked  with  the  machine 
without  trouble.  It  seems  the  Burrell  Teat  Cup 
is  perfect.” — Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 


THE  strongest  claims  for  the  Burrell  Milker  are  made  by  Burrell 
users.  Thousands  of  them  summarize  their  experience  and  ex¬ 
press  their  praise  of  the  Burrell  Milker  in  the  single  sentence  — 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  milks  the  cows  clean 
is  the  Burrell  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup. 

It  Cushions  Teats  with  Air 

The  vacuum  suck  pulls  the  air 
out  of  the  air  reservoir,  at  the 
top  of  the  cup,  over  the  square 
shoulder,  creating  an  air  cush¬ 
ion  which  supports  the  teat. 

Between  sucks  air  returns  to 
the  air  reservoir,  thus  giving 
complete  relief.  The  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup — made 
of  pure  nickel  silver — has  no  dangerous  rubber 
linings.  It  is  simple,  sanitary — and  comfortable. 


Feeding  a  Guernsey  Cow 

Will  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  24  per 
cent  dairy  feed  I  should  use  for  a  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  which  has  been  fresh  since  Nov. 
1  last?  She  is  now  milking  10  quarts 
per  day.  I  have  fodder  and  good  pea 
hay.  w-  M.  T. 

Laurel,  Del. 

In  feeding  a  dairy  cow  it  is  essential 
that  as  near  Summer  conditions  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  followed  to  get  best  results.  By 
that  we  mean  to  feed  a  balanced  ration 
that  is  bulky,  palatable  and  succulent. 
Where  silage  is  available  the  succulence 
is  taken  care  of.  A  24  per  cent  ration 
should  be  a  good  milk-producing  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  good  roughage.  Pea  hay 
makes  a  fair  roughage.  There  is  not 
much  milk  in  corn  fodder.  If  possible 
to  secure  it  you  could  increase  the  milk 
production  by  feeding  soaked  beet  pulp 
at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp  daily. 
When  soaked  this  will  absorb  about  five 
times  its  original  weight  in  water.  The 
dry  grain  ration  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily  by  your  cow.  If  the 
cow  is  rather  thin  it  would  pay  to  add 
a  pound  of  cornmeal  to  the  above  amount 
each  feeding.  Your  cow  should  receive 
about  7  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  J.  w.  B. 


St  Skims  thi  TTUIL 
C&Mt 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean  —  and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow; 

(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation — these  four  exclusive  features  make 
the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 


J 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustratedbooks  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean".  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

..(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today J. 
.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 


D.  1 1.  DUtVlXCl.1.  Ui.  CU.  uxc.) 

Without  obligating  me  in  anyway,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 

His  post  office  is . -  State  . . 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . 


. 


1  dtfnot  use  a  niilking  machine.  I  sell  whofimilIc 


My  post  office  is . -  State. 


KfUilil 


\  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  / 


NORTH  DAKOTA  rich  black  prairie 

soil  such  as  is  found  in  North  Dakota.  Your  choice 
of  a  number  of  these  improved  farms  ot  80  acres 
up  while  they  last  at  unheard  of  prices,  $200  to  $1000 
cash,  balance  36  years  at  5$.  Write  for  information. 

Dtp-.  11,  Federal  Band  Hank,  St.  Faul,  JMinn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  _  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Good 
to  the  last 
forkful 


r 


Low  Milk  Test 

How  much  butter  will  a  can  (40  qts.) 
of  3  percent  milk  make?  How  much  but¬ 
ter  will  each  additional  point  make?  I 
began  shipping  milk  last  May  from  five 
cows,  two  Guernseys,  three  grade  Hol- 
steins.  The  Guernseys  had  given  milk 
all  Winter.  The  other  three  freshened  in 
April  and  May.  The  milk  tested  3.1  in 
June  and  July;  August  it  tested  3.3.  In 
November  it  tested  3.5.  In  November  I 
separated  a  can  (40  qts.)  and  churned  5 
lbs.  of  butter.  I  never  use  cream  of  the 
milk,  strain  the  milk  we  use  for  the 
house  at  the  same  time  I  do  the  milk  I 
ship.  In  1925  I  did  not  make  any  milk, 
but  in  looking  over  my  1923  and  1924 
milk  tests  3.7  is  the  lowest  test,  and 
they  went  as  high  as  4.9.  I  think  I  am 
not  getting  an  honest  test.  F.  w.  L. 

A  40-qt.  can  of  3%  milk  will  weigh 

86  lbs.  This  will  yield  (86x.03)  2.58 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Under  average  farm 
butter-making  conditions  the  amount  of 
butter  usually  made  is  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  pounds  of  fat.  (.15x2.58  = 
.387  lb.  overrun).  2.5S  +  . 387  =  2.967  lbs. 
of  butter  from  the  fat  in  a  can  of  3% 
milk.  This  assumes  of  course  that  no 
fat  is  lost  in  the  skim-milk  or  buttermilk, 
a  thing  which  never  occurs  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  In  other  words,  chances  are  against 
your  making  much  over  2.9  lbs.  of  legal 
butter  or  a  butter  with  less  than  16% 
moisture.  It  is  hard  to  figure  the  value 
of  each  .1  of  a  per  cent,  but  if  we  figure 
on  a  3.5%  milk  we  should  get  about  3.46 
lbs.  of  butter  from  a  can  of  milk.  So 
you  see  that  five  points  raise  in  test  gives 
about  a  half  pound  of  butter  more  from 
a  can  of  milk. 

In  order  to  get  5  lbs.  of  butter  from  a 
can  of  milk  and  have  the  butter  meet 
legal  requirements,  one  should  have  a 
milk  testing  between  5.0%  and  5.2% 
fat. 

The  presence  of  a  majority  of  Hol- 
steins  in  your  herd  will  probably  keep 
your  test  lower  than  usual.  I  should  not 
expect  a  test  of  5%  from  such  a  herd, 
but  a  3.7%  or  4.0%  test  should  be  more 
nearly  correct  since  you  also  have  some 
Guernseys  in  with  the  Ilolsteins.  If 
your  test  of  3%  is  right,  then  the  milk 
from  the  Ilolsteins  alone  is  not  a  legal 
product  and  in  some  States  would  be 
called  adulterated.  I  feel,  however,  that 
the  3%  test  is  altogether  too  low,  and 
has  probably  been  inaccurately  deter¬ 
mined.  J*  w* 


This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
our  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.’* 

There  is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable.  ( 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent; 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  priced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It’s  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  on  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  ar.d  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


that 


Before  churning  add 
one-lialf  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


One 
Lever Locks 

2  toSOfCows 


rpHE  greatest  time-saving  convenience 

ever  invented  in  barn  equipment  is  the 
West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
L  locking,  releasing  lever — the  original,  lev- 
®  er-operated,  swinging  stanchion.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that 


must  be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It  also  assures  safety 
in  locking  up  or  releasing  cows.  One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls 
from  2  to  50  stanchions.  Cow  stops  are 
operated  at  the  tame  time,  guiding  the  cows 
into  the  stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners 

everywhere.  Write  tod.,  for  big  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  E 


Segregating  Untested 
Cattle 

Can  a  farmer  who  has  had  his  cows 
tuberculin  tested  compel  an  adjoining 
farmer  who  has  not  had  his  tested  to 
build  a  fence  10  ft.  from  the  line  fence 
so  the  cows  cannot  get  together?  This 
is  in  a  town  where  90  per  cent  have  not 
signed  up.  s.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  law  in  New  York  State 
which  compels  a  farmer  to  maintain  a 
neutral  zone  10  ft.  in  width  between  his 
untested  herd  and  the  tested  one  of  a 
neighbor.  It  would  be  as  sensible  as  a 
law  forbidding  the  owner  of  an  untested 
cow  to  take  her  off  from  his  premises  or 
bring  another  domestic  animal  to  them  ; 
perhaps  a  hint  to  the  State  Legislature 
will  bring  about  this  addition  to  the  State 
statutes.  M.  B.  D. 


-—then  8  mo.  to  pay 

Yes  sir,  pay  us  nothing  on 
this  wonderful  new  type 
portable  milker  until 

AFTER  thorough  trialon - - — — - - - —  .  . 

YOUR  OWN  cows.  Gas  engine,  electric  motor  or  hand 
operated — your  choice  on  free  trial.  So  wonderfully 
simple  !  So  easy  to  clean  1  Soeasy  on  the  cows— and  so 
easy  fori' 

fiipelines. 

em.  And  portable  1 - 

Now— right  now  (only  in  territories  where  we  have  no 
salesman  or  agent)  free  trial  .rockbottom  price  direct, 
8  months  to  pay.  No  money  down— not  a  cent  of  installa- 

".1  Catalog  Free 

this  is  the  milker  for  you.  ® 

r> .  „  „  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Burton  Page  LO.  Dept.  4852 Chicago.  Illinois 


mtirilM/1  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
f  r  «l  B  \lf  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
lunvaiio  interwoven — Painted  Green  —  lted  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  i-it.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 

A 


fi 


ft; 


II „ 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J 


New  York  HIGHEST  Prices. 

BATS— *2. 25,  $1.90,  $1.65,  $1.86. 
SKUNKS— $2.60.  P00N8— up  to  $14. 
We  bold  separate  and  srlve  better 
grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


FURS 
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Thriftless  Wormy  Pigs 

I  have  seven  pigs  that  do  not  grow. 
They  eat  well  and  always  seem  hungry. 
I  feed  them  salt  and  charcoal,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  I  have  ordered 
medicine  for  hogs  with  worms.  These 
pigs  are  about  three  months  old  and  have 
not  grown  any  in  feix  weeks.  B.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

When  it  is  known  that  pigs  are  infested 
with  round  worms,  as  are  your  animals, 
treatment  should  be  given  with  a  drug 
that  is  known,  by  long  and  full  experi¬ 
mentation,  to  be  an  effective  destroyer  or 
expeller  of  such  parasites.  Salt  is  useful, 
as  a  mineral  for  hogs,  and  has  also  some 
value  as  a  preventive  of  worms,  but  it 
should  not  be  expected  to  rid  pigs  of 
worms  wThen  known  to  be  present. 

We  should  advise  you  to  administer 
santonin.  That  drug  became  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive  during  the  war  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  but  may  now  be 
bought  by  your  veterinarian  at  a  much 
more  reasonable  rate  and  as  the  necessary 
doses  are  small,  it  may  be  employed  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  doses  are  as  follows : 
Give  a  pig  of  1  month  old,  2  grains ;  2 
months  old,  3  grains ;  3  months,  4  grains ; 

4  months,  5  grains ;  6  months,  7  grains ; 
7  months  and  over,  8  grains.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  starve  the  pigs  prior  to  re¬ 
ceiving  santonin.  Feed  sloppy  food  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon  and  in  the  evening 
give  the  santonin  in  a  little  thin  warm 
swill  or  milk.  Twelve  hours  later  give 
each  pig  enough  Epsom  salt  to  clear  the 
bowels.  The  doses  are :  For  a  pig  of  1 
month,  %  ounce ;  pig  2  months,  %  ounce ; 
3  months,  %  ounce ;  4  months,  1  ounce ; 

5  months,  1%  ounces ;  6  months  and 
over,  1%  ounces.  Give  the  salts  in  plenty 
of  fluid ;  at  least  1  quart  of  fluid  to  every 
%  ounce  of  salts.  Should  any  pig  show 
disinclination  to  take  the  salts  in  pure 
water  or  milk,  then  a  small  quantity  of 
solid  food,  sufficient  to  disguise  the  taste, 
may  he  added. 

Divide  the  pigs  into  lots  of  5  or  10 
when  being  given  santonin  or  salts.  An 
hour  after  receiving  the  dose  of  Epsom 
salt  the  pigs  may  be  given  their  usual 
morning  feed.  The  treatment  may  be  re¬ 
peated  when  seen  to  be  needed.  Pigs 
when  taking  the  slop  containing  medi¬ 
cine  should  be  watched  and  if  a  greedy 
pig  seems  to  be  taking  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  the  drugged  feed  a  tap 
on  the  nose  will  drive  it  off  and  allow 
the  other  pigs  to  get  their  allotted 
amount. 

It  is  most  important,  however,  that 
pigs  should  be  kept  free  from  worms. 
They  will  not  be  likely  to  contract  them 
if  the  following  preventive  treatment  is 
given  :  Fourteen  days  before  the  sow  far¬ 
rows  she  should  be  given  treatment  to 
rid  her  of  worms.  Ten  days  later  wash 
her  thoroughly  with  tepid  water  and  car¬ 
bolic  soap  and  then  rinse  off  with  warm 
Avater  alone.  She  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  special  farrowing  pen  which  has 
been  scrubbed  clean  with  hot  water  and 
concentrated  lye,  disinfected  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  1  part  of  compound  cresol  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  whitewashed,  including  the 
floor  in  the  process.  Repeat  the  washing 
and  disinfection  of  the  udder  and  teats 
before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for 
the  first  time.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are 
nursing  well  and  strong  on  their  feet 
move  them  and  the  sow  in  a  clean  wagon 
to  a  specially  prepared  sanitary  colony 
house  on  new  seeding.  Then  let  the  sow 
and  pigs  graze  a  succession  of  green 
crops,  preferably  legumes,  and  keep  them 
absolutely  away  from  all  places  used  by 
other  hogs. 

If  the  slightest  sign  of  worms  is  seen 
in  the  little  pigs  give  them  the  santonin 
and  Epsom  salt  treatment.  If  the  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  has  not  been  given, 
each  pig  should  have  a  3-grain  dose  of 
santonin  when  2  months  old  and  a  4- 
grain  dose  about  6  weeks  later.  After 
treating  your  pigs  for  worms  see  that 
they  are  well  supplied  with  skim-milk  and 
from  a  self-feeder  give  them  middlings, 
corn  and  tankage,  and  from  another  self- 
feeder  furnish  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  steamed  bone- 
meal.  Also  feed  Alfalfa  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40c  to  $1.75  box ; 
best,  $2.75  to  $4  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50;- Mac¬ 
intosh  Red,  $1.25  to  $2.75  box ;  Russets, 
50  to  75c  box ;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1 
box ;  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ;  southern  vari¬ 
eties,  $2  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.75  to 
$5.90 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.60  to  $5.70 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  yellow 
eyes,  choice,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  fair  to  good, 
$9  to  $9.15 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $8.75  to 
$9.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $7.50  to  $8.10 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  lima  beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  native 
green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  48  to  48%c;  firsts, 
46  to  47%c;  seconds,  44  to  45c;  storage 
extras,  47%  to  48c;  firsts,  45  to  47c;  sec¬ 
onds,  44  to  44%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  26  to 
26%c;  Young  America,  26  to  27c;  held 
extras,  28  to  29c ;  firsts,  26  to  27c. 

^Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras 
45  to  46c ;  mixed  colors,  44  to  45c ;  white 
extras,  42  to  43c ;  eastern  extras,  41  to 
42c;  western  extras,  41  to  42c;  western 
extra  firsts,  39  to  40c ;  firsts,  37  to  38c ; 
seconds,  35  to  36c ;  refrigerator  firsts,  31 
to  32c ;  seconds,  28  to  30c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $1.50  to  $3  half 
bbl.  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.90  to 
$4.10  box ;  lemons,  $4.25  to  $6.30  box ; 
oranges,  California  navels,  $2  to  $5.50 
box ;  Florida,  $2.50  to  $5.50  box ;  straw¬ 
berries,  60  to  85c  box ;  tangerines,  $1.30 
to  $3  half  box. 

Fresh  Meats. — Beef,  good  to  choice,  17 
to  17%c;  fair  to  good,  15%  to  16%c; 
cows,  11%  to  13%c;  lambs,  Spring,  23 
to  24c;  extra  choice,  25  to  26c;  Winter, 
23  to  24c ;  yearlings,  18  to  20c ;  mutton, 
12  to  18c ;  veals,  fancy  eastern,  23  to 
24c ;  good  to  fancy,  20  to  22c ;  fair  to 
good,  17  to  19c ;  ordinary,  13  to  16c ; 
western,  16  to  18c ;  country  dressed  hogs, 
250  pounds  up,  15  to  16c ;  150  to  250 
pounds,  16  to  17c ;  100  to  150  pounds,  17 
to  19c ;  75  to  100  pounds,  20  to  22c ; 
pigs,  choice,  28  to  30c ;  ordinary,  30  to 
50  pounds,  18  to  22c ;  boars,  10  to  12c. 

Hay  and  StrawT. — Hay,  per  ton.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$24  to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ; 
eastern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30 ;  oat  straw,  $15  to  $16. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $35  to  $35.50 ;  middlings,  $36  to 
$40.50 ;  mixed  feed,  $36.25  to  $39.50 ;  red 
dog,  $44.50  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $38.80 
gluten  meal.  $49.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $36.50 ; 
stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $36  to  $41.25 ;  linseed 
meal,  $49  to  $50. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.60  to 
$2.65  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1.25  to  $1.40  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c  lb ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  roasting 
chickens,  large,  32  to  37c;  small,  25  to 
30c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  32  to  34c ;  medium,  27  to  29c ; 
small,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  21  to  24c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c ;  young  turkeys,  fancy,  45 
to  50c ;  medium,  25  to  35c ;  old  toms,  38 
to  42c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  30  to 
32c ;  small  fowl,  25  to  28c ;  chickens,  25 
to  28c ;  stags,  20  to  22c ;  leghorn  fowls, 
25  to  27c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $12  to  $13 
bskt ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.40  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $3.50  to  $4  crt ;  Danish,  $1.35 
to  $1.50  per  100-lb.  bag ;  cauliflower, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  crt ;  carrots,  85c  to  $1.25 
box ;  celery,  white,  $2  to  $2.35  box ;  pas¬ 
cal,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $10 
to  $15 ;  No.  2,  $3  to  $6  box ;  lettuce,  50c 
to  $1.25;  Iceberg,  $3  to  $4.50  crt;  par¬ 
snips,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box;  peppers,  $3  to 
$4.25  crt ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  box ;  spinach,  $1.35  to  $1.60  bskt ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  3  to  5c  lb ;  marrow, 
$2.75  to  $3.50  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
35  to  50c  lb;  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25  box. 


DOGS 


Purebred  Collie  Pups 

Males  and  spayed  females  $15  each. 

On  approval,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAYRE  KENNELS  Swanton,  Vermont 


Pedigreed  Collies 

Pollio  PnnniPC  —  Finest  Quality-  Catalog  free. 

ViOlIItJ  rUppita  Bowden’s  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

P  „  ill  a  Dm  a  a!  a  a  tt>e  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

001118  rUppiBS  CLOVEUNOOKKEJfJIELS,Chaml)er«ba.g,Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


Wolf  Gray  Police  Poppies  priced  reasonable! 

considering  breeding,  #15  to  #20.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Cateklll  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


Registerable  Airedale  Pups 

Three  months — Fine  type — Fine  breeding 

CALUMET  FARM  -  Lowman,  N.  V 


AIREDALES 


Special  offering  of  pups,  I  mos.  old.  Will 
shipC.  O.  D.  E.  O.  FI8HF.lt,  Madison,  N.  t. 


American  (Pit) Bull  Terrier  Puppies  femaIes*$i°o 

Maplebrook  Kennels  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS.  Danielson.  Cl.  Again  offer— a  fine  litter 
of  pups  ot  prices  to  tit  your  pocfcelhooh.  Write,  right  now. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


This  much  cream 
was  separated  by 
the  DeLaval  from 
an  etmal  amount  oi 
the  other  Machines 
skim  fiaa  j^ri  ^ 


This  much  cream 
was  separated 
from  the  DeLaval 
skimmilk  -  s 
by  another  k 
machine  ^  I  HI 


mjs.  oi  uream  iesnn 
♦4*^075  lbs.  of 
Butter  Fat 


A  Real  and 
Easy  Test  o& 


54  lbs.  d  Cream  Testing 
33^=188  lbs.  6 
Butter  Fat 


PUT  a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  any 
other  separator  of  approximate  capacity. 
Mix  20  gallons  of  milk  thoroughly  and  let 
it  stay  at  normal  room  temperature  of  70°. 
Run  half  through  each  machine.  Wash  the 
bowl  and  tinware  of  each  in  its  own  skim-milk. 
Then  run  the  De  Laval  skim-milk  through 
the  other  machine  and  vice  versa.  Weigh 
and  test  for  butter-fat  the  cream  each  machine 
gets  from  the  other’s  skim-milk. 

When  you  do  this  you  will  know 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  cleaner,  is  easier  to 
turn  and  is  more  profitable  to  own. 
Above  are  the  results  of  such  a  test  between 
De  Laval  and  another  new  separator.  Note 
that  the  other  machine  left  25  times  more  butter- 
fat  in  the  skim-milk  than  the  De  Laval  did. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  made 
in  48  years  of  De  Laval  manufacture  and  leader¬ 
ship.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” — 
the  greatest  separator  improvement  in  25 
years.  It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner. 

It  also  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer. 


a 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder-due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkcTEO  $2,400  F01^CK 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmesd's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glonwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wgwi  M,BT  MgMg.  ,,  g  g|>>  pkjlt  >  r. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  inviteyour  inspection 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
#25  and  up.  Boars  #85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  #75  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EMMADIVE  FAHM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutehess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  #6.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Hass.  Tel.  1085 


I7GD  C  A  V  17  Pure-bred  Summer  T)  ¥  /’Y  O 
A  UK.  JALEi  and  Fail  Hampshire  lluJ 

from  prize-winning  stock;  weight  60  to  100  lbs.  Prices  #20 
up.  Some  fine  bargains.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son  HerriUeld,  N.  Y. 


fill  for  ^arch  and  April  furrow. 
U I L I O  Sept,  pigs  either  sex.  Immune. 
J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  'Waynesboro,  Pa. 


DUROC  BRED 


Duroc 


6  weeks  old  witli  pedigree  papers,  SI  O  ea 
Sensation  str’n.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.T 


CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


MARL  E  T»  17  u  T7-  CTJTU  T?  C  If  it  is  Berkshires  you 
LANE  L>rLI\IV^nirV  rLw3v,  ant  we  have  them. 
SCOFIELD  A  BUCKELEW ,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUR0CS  0rionB?ened^gation 

CHOICE  BOAR  PISS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Ip  Big  type  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each.  Boobing 
•  V*  orders  for  Mareh  pigs.  H.  HILL,  Seneca  Fall,,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  out  of  A  R.  dams! 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  13776.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZI.YN  FARMS  -  PIPERS  VILLE,  PA. 


Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS  exceptional  breeding;  farm¬ 
ers’ prices.  ROCK  SPRING  FARM,  Rockville,  Mil. 


WANTFn  GUERNSEY  BULL,  over  18  months,  no 
nHH  I  L  U  horns.  State  age,  price  and  markings, 
first  letter.  E.  De  YOUJSG  -  WYCKOFF,  S,  Y. 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Black  Stallion,  coming,  8  years,  #375 
Rlack,  blazed  face,  coming  3  years,  #335 
Black,  I  t  mo.  and  black,  10  mo.  #135  each 
Also  Mares,  1  yr.,  4  yr.  and  10  yr.  at  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


for  Cola  CHESTNUT  (Cornwall  Chieftain) 

lUI  0316  SUFFOLK  Olalllun  Registered.  Foaled 
1920.  Apply  WM.  H.  WINDBURN  Balmville,  Newburgh.  N.  T. 


GOATS 


fa  M  T*Ng  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
WWM  I  9  #50  to  #85.  Toggenburgs  only. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 
Stoek  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAHD  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


□  |  I V  /‘VIA# C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
D W  I  VvnO  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAKRE,  VERMONT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  pure-bred  Shropshire 
Flock  32  heads  of  the  original  Wardwell  Flock,  including 
a  few  Buttar  Ewes.  Offering  for  sale  at  this  time  a  few 
good  blooded  ewes  bred  to  Wardwell  &  McKerrow  Rams. 

EDGEW00D  FARMS  C.  S.  Church  S  Son  BALOWINSVILLE.  N.  T. 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Give  price,  quantity  and  size. 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

33a  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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More  work  from 

your  horses 


On  many  farms,  the  horses  are 
stabled  early,  so  the  men  can  do 
the  “chores.”  While  the  horses  are 
eating,  the  men  milk  and  do  other 
work — for  several  hours. 


The  General  Electric 
Cf -xpany  manu¬ 
factures  many  elec¬ 
trical  products 
which  are  used  on 
the  farm.  The  G-E 
Farm  Book  describ¬ 
ing  these  products 
may  be  obtained 
from  your  local  light 
and  power  company. 


Use  of  electricity  for  grinding  feed, 
milking,  pumping  water,  andfurnish- 
ing  good  light  inside  and  out, 
shortens  “chore  time.”  Less  time 
being  required  for  these  tasks,  the 
teams’  working  day  can  be  length¬ 
ened— at  both  ends. 

A  woman  in  Vermont  says  that  the 
use  of  electricity  on  her  place  per¬ 
mits  four  men  and  two  teams  to 
be  kept  on  productive  labor  for 
two  hours  more  than  formerly. 
Her  total  power  bill  each  month 
is  less,  she  says,  than  it  would 
cost  to  feed  one  person. 


*S-irs 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Tin  Walsh  Has  Ho-Buckles  or 


Made  In  Ten  Styles 

Breechingless,  Side- 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


AFTER 
30  DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


I  Will  Ship  You 


a  Walsh  Harness  for  a  30  day  free  trial 
on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that 
my  harness  is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every 
way  —  a  proven  success  for  over  ten  years.  If  not  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  harness  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  launch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the  buckle  at 
about  350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness 
has  no  bu  ’des.  Easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger  than 

ordinary  harness.  Packers’  Northern  Steer  Hide  leather— best  that  can  be  tanned. 

SAVES  REPAIRS— JLASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs. 
Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only  9  cents  per  year.  No  patching,  no 
mending,  because  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buckles  to  weaken 
and  tear  straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adjustable 
to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

$fijr.00  AFTER  30  DAYS’  TRIAL  OFFER 

•  y  Balance  easy  payments,  or  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and  thirty  days  trial  olterr 
also  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  535  Milwaukee,  Wls 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK* 


Set  How 


buckles' 


On 

sn  s 


Rings 


Tear 


Wear 


iSjraps 


Strap* 


Over  70,000  Users 
Praise  the  Walsh 

Endorsed  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  leading  horsemen 
and  thousands  of  users 
in  every  state. 

My  Free  Book  gives 
hundreds  of  letters  and 
pictures  from  users  and 
other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your 
copy  to-yrv,^  _  ,,- 
day.  2-27 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY~] 


Difficulty  in  Churning 

I  have  been  making  butter  for  some 
time,  and  have  always  bad  good  luck  un¬ 
til  my  last  two  churnings.  I  am  taking 
care  of  the  cream  just  as  I  always  have. 
The  cows  have  had  nothing  but  corn¬ 
stalks  to  eat.  We  have  never  fed  clear 
stalks  before.  Do  you  think  it  can  be 
that  the  stalks  are  the  cause  of  the  but¬ 
ter  not  coming?  When  the  cream  is 
churned  it  will  get  thick  and  often  will 
thin  down  again,  but  I  will  not  have  any 
butter.  I  just  had  to  feed  seven  gal¬ 
lons  of  this  cream  after  I  churned  to  the 
chickens.  mbs.  c.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

The  feeding  of  nothing  but  cornstalks 
to  your  cow’s,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
your  churning  difficulties.  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  or  rather  the  absence  of  pasturage 
seems  to  be  conducive  to  milk  and  cream 
that  are  “off”  in  flavor,  ordor  and  ease  of 
churning.  Associated  with  this  one  will 
often  find  the  fact  that  the  cows  have 
been  in  milk  for  over  six  or  seven  months. 
Some  individual  cows  have  the  inherent 
characteristic  when  well  advanced  in 
milking  to  produce  fat  globules  that  are 
so  small  they  will  not  readily  form  into 
butter  granules.  Some  cream  from  such 
cows  will  not  churn  at  all.  You  would 
best  give  more  of  *a  variety  in  the  ration 
if  possible,  and  follow  the  treatment 
given  in  relation  to  undesirable  flavors. 
Give  each  cow  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  A  pound 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salts  make  a 
dose.  Often  such  treatment  will  clear  up 
the  trouble.  Otherwise  you  might  try 
ripening  the  cream  a  little  higher  in 
acidity  before  churning  and  cool  the 
cream  to  about  58  to  60  degrees  Fahr. 
for  at  least  two  hours  before  churning. 
Fresh  cows  and  new  Spring  pasture  wrill 
restore  normal  fat.  It  is  disagreeable 


for  YOU  0 


In  the  South,  there’s  better 
farming — because  it’s  easier, 
surer,  more  profitable.  Better 
labor — and  cheaper.  Better  liv¬ 
ing — because  of  the  lower  cost; 
outdoor  life;  good  schools, 
churches,  neighbors. 

In  the  South,  there  are  better 
farm  lands — still  to  be  bought 
at  low  prices,  but  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  value;  lands  suit¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  farming. 

In  the  South,  there’s  an  all-year 
season  for  planting  and  marketing — 
one  crop  right  after  another,  on  the 
same  piece  of  land;  money  coming 
in  all  the  time. 

Let  the  L.  &  N.  know  what  kind  of 
farming  you  want  to  do,  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  and  how  it  can  be  done. 

Full  information  sent  you,  free,  on 
request  (but  we 
cannot  undertake 
to  find  you  sala¬ 
ried  employment). 

Write  G.  A.  Park, 

Gen.  Imm.  &  Ind. 

Agt.,  L.  &  N.  Rail¬ 
road,  Dept.  RN-9  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


and  unprofitable  when  one  owns  indi¬ 
viduals  which  produce  such  milk  or 
cream.  J.  w.  b. 


Milk  Off  Flavor 

We  have  a  herd  of  cows  kept  in  a  ce¬ 
ment  stable ;  feed  silage  and  have  a  clean 
stable  using  straw  for  bedding.  We  run 
a  milk  truck  the  year  around,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  in  bottles  from  house  to  house. 
Since  last  Fall  the  customers  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  milk ;  they  say  it 
tastes  like  milk  that  is  bottled  warm,  and 
has  a  strong  taste.  We  cool  the  milk 
before  bottling.  It  smells  when  the  cows 
are  being  milked  like  an  oyster  stew,  and 
has  a  taste.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
the  cause.  Would  you  advise  us? 

Pennsylvania.  m.  a. 

There  are  many  “off”  flavors  in  milk 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  the  taste  of  such  milk.  Some 
may  call  it  salty,  bitter,  metallic,  musty, 
fishy  or  as  in  this  case  like  an  oyster 
stew.  The  term  “off  flavors”  will  best 
serve  our  purpose  in  this  connection. 

As  a  rule  a  herd  of  several  cows  will 
produce  a  milk  which  will  not  show  these 
flavors.  We  generally  have  them  attri¬ 
buted  to  small  one  and  two-cow  herds. 
Your  case  is  not  unusual  however.  The 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Burrell  Milkers "ItMilks the 
Cou>s  Clean".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat- 
ed:(l)AirCushionTeat  Cup,(2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR: "It  Skims 
the  MilkClean”.  Largest  capacity 
for  sire  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H.Burrell 
&  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


k  MILKING  machines  and  cream  separators 


writer  found  the  same  thing  in  a  herd 
last  week,  and  I  shall  tell  you  how  to 
check  up  on  your  trouble  by  citing  what 
was  done  in  this  local  case. 

The  milk  is  produced  by  certain  in¬ 
dividual  cows,  and  usually  by  cows  that 
have  been  milking  more  than  six  or  seven 
months.  Cows  wTell  advanced  in  their 
milking  periods  will  produce  this  “off- 
flavored”  milk.  If  enough  of  it  goes  into 
the  milk  it  will  gradually  increase  and 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  entire  herd's  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  individual  cows  causing  the  trou¬ 
ble  can  best  be  detected  by  milking  di¬ 
rectly  into  clean,  sterile  half-pint  bottles 
and  capping  the  bottle  directly.  Let  the 
milk  cool  in  the  bottles  and  then  line  up 
the  samples  in  a  row  on  the  table  and 
taste  each  one  carefully.  If  the  milk  is 
10  or  12  hours  old  the  undesirable  flavor 
should  be  pronounced  in  certain  bottles. 
Taste  and  smell  each  sample,  taking  care 
not  to  drink  the  milk,  as  that  will  spoil 
the  keenness  of  the  tasting  sense.  If 
necessary  taste  a  little  at  a  time  and  spit 
out  the  milk  until  your  sense  of  taste  is 
“warmed  up.”  Then  proceed  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  samples. 

This  flavor  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
certain  fat-attacking  enzyme.  It  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  Winter  feeding  and  cows 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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well  advanced  in  lactation.  The  remedy 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  flavor  is  to 
bring  the  milk  to  the  boiling  point  and 
then  cool  it  quickly.  The  treatment  for 
the  cows  is  to  cut  down  on  the  concen¬ 
trates  in  the  feed  for  a  week  or  so  and 
at  intervals  of  three  days  to  give  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  to  each  cow.  This  will 
often  clear  up  the  trouble.  A  pound  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  salts  is  a  good 
dosage.  J.  w.  B. 


Butter  Off  Flavor 

About  three  years  ago  I  bought  an  oak 
barrel  churn,  and  I  cannot  make  good 
butter  in  it.  The  butter  will  taste  all 
right  when  it  is  first  made,  but  inside  of 
12  hours  it  will  have  a  strong  disagree¬ 
able  odor  and  taste ;  the  longer  it  stands 
the  worse  the  taste.  Is  thei’e  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  sweeten  the  churn? 

New  York.  L.  G.  M. 

I  do  not  believe  your  trouble  is  due  to 
the  churn  but  is  one  that  is  common  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  cream  that  is 
produced  by  cows  which  have  milked  for 
over  seven  months  and  which  are  on  dry 
Winter  feeds.  Other  recent  inquiries  deal 
with  the  same  trouble.  It  is  treated  un¬ 
der  general  term  of  “off  flavors.”  The 
only  way  to  check  the  development  of 
this  bad  flavor  is  to  bring  the  fresh  milk 
to  the  boiling  point  and  cooling  there¬ 
after  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  cows 
should  be  treated  with  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  at  frequent  intervals.  An  ill-smell¬ 
ing  churn  can  best  be  sweetened  by  wash¬ 
ing  and  soaking  it  in  a  strong  solution  of 
lime  water. 

Cream  received  at  creameries  is  often 
too  acid  or  contains  the  wrong  kind  of 
acidity  due  to  bacterial  growth.  Such 
acidity  in  the  cream  is  neutralized  by  the 
addition  of  lime  neutralizers.  This  will 
“sweeten”  the  cream  to  a  certain  extent, 
or  rather  reduce  the  acidity.  It  is  then 
churned  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  ripen 
under  more  ideal  conditions  than  before. 
After  the  acidity  is  neutralized  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  lime  water,  the  churning 
process  follows  usually  without  souring 
the  cream  again. 

The  following  steps  in  home  butter 
making  are  given  and, -are  useful  for  re- 
erence : 

The  essential  points  in  butter-making 
according  to  our  government  authorities 
are : 

1.  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool 
the  cream  immediately  after  it  comes 
from  the  separator.  Clean  and  sterilize 
all  utensils.  Milk  clean  cows  with  clean 
hands  and  use  a  small  top  pail  if  possi¬ 
ble. 

2.  Ripen  the  cream  at  from  65  to  70 
degrees  Fahr.  until  mildly  sour.  Always 
use  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  that 
the  right  temperature  is  reached. 

3.  Cool  the  cream  to  churning  tem¬ 
perature  or  below,  and  hold  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
churning. 

4.  Use  a  churning  temperature — usual¬ 
ly  between  52  and  66  degrees  Fahr. — that 
will  require  30  to  40  minutes  to  obtain 
butter. 

5.  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half 
fill  it  with  cold  water  and  revolve  until 
churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which 
empty  the  water. 

6.  Put  the  cream  into  the  churn 
through  a  strainer. 

7.  Add  butter  color — from  20  to  35 
drops  to  a  gallon  of  cream — except  late 
in  the  Spring  and  early  in  the  Summer. 

8.  Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve  the 
churn  several  times;  stop  with  bottom  up, 
and  remove  stopper  to  permit  escape  of 
gas;  repeat  until  no  more  gas  forms. 

9.  Continue  churning  until  butter 
granules  are  formed  the  size  of  grains  of 
wheat. 

10.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  using 
a  strainer  to  catch  particles  of  butter. 
When  the  buttermilk  has  drained  out,  re¬ 
place  cork. 

11.  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water 
as  there  is  buttermilk,  and  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  Use  the  thermometer ; 
do  not  guess  at  temperatures.  Put  one- 
half  the  water  into  the  churn  with  the 
butter. 

12.  Replace  the  cover  and  revolve  the 
churn  rapidly  a  few  times ;  then  draw  off 
the  water.  Repeat  the  washing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water. 

13.  The  butter  should  still  be  in  granu¬ 
lar  form  when  the  washing  is  completed. 

14.  Weigh  the  butter. 

15.  Place  the  butter  on  the  worker  and 
add  salt  at  the  rate  of  from  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  an  ounce  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

16.  Work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is 
dissolved  and  evenly  distributed.  Do  not 
overwork. 

17.  Pack  in  any  convenient  form  for 
home  use,  or  make  into  1-lb.  prints  for 
market,  wrapping  the  butter  in  white 
parchment  paper  and  inclosing  in  a  paraf¬ 
fined  carton. 

18.  Clean  the  churn  and  all  butter¬ 
making  utensils.  j.  w.  B. 


Alhhrough  dad- it  only  takes  half 
the  time  and  half  the  work  now/” 

Mail  the  Coupon  helow  to  us  today !  Let  us  show  you  how  you  too  can  reduce  the  drudgery 
of  your  barn  work  —  take  the  burden  and  ache  off  your  shoulders  and  arms  —  banish  the 
backstrain— save  hours  of  time  every  day  in  the  year —and  make  an  increased  cash  profit 
in  more  milk  from  your  cotvs.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  this — why  not  you? 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts.  Does  not  place  you  under  any  obligation  whatever.  Isn’t  it  worth  the 
minute  it  takes  to  fill  out  the  coupon — to  learn  for  yourself  what  Louden  Barn  Equipment  is  doing  for  other 
farmers?  Just  check  the  information  you  want.  The  coupon  will  bring  it  to  you— conditions  and  results  that  will 
show  you  how  easily  and  reasonably  you  can  solve  your  problems— whatever  the  size  of  your  herd,  barn  or  farm. 

We  will  send  you  the  evidence.  Louden  up-to-the-minute  improvements  quickly  pay  for  themselves  in  greater 
milk  production  from  your  herd,  in  protecting  the  health  of  your  cows,  in  fewer  veterinary  bills.  These  im¬ 
provements  keep  on  adding  a  profit  year  after  year  for  a  lifetime.  These  facts  are  from  the  records  of  Louden 
Equipment  owners — farmers  like  yourself.  Read  them  over.  Judge  for  yourself. 


WM.  LOUDEN 


Pioneer  inventor  of 
labor-saving  barn 
equipment.  Invented 
first  hay  carrier  in 
1867.  HoIdsfirstU.S. 
patent  on  Manure 
Carrier.  Displayed 
first  all-steel  cow 
stall  and  stanchion. 
Over  200  other  labor- 
saving  patents.  Still 
on  the  job  daily.. 


10%  to  40%  More  Milk 

Louden  Water  Bowls  pay  for 
themselves  and  show  a  profit 
before  the  first  winter  is  over. 
Lengthen  lactation  period. 
Save  time  and  the  falling  off 
in  production  that  results  from 
turning  cows  out  to  water  in 
zero  weather.  Prevent  spread 
of  disease  from  cow  to  cow 
through  water.  Send  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices. 


LABOR-SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

is  admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tors  in  labor  saving  and  dairy  profits 
today.  Your  cows  profit  in  health  as 
you  profit  in  money.  Take  the  Lou¬ 
den  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Real 
pasture  comfort  in  the  barn.  Cows 


“  We  feel  that  our  barn  work  has  easily 
been  cut  in  two  by  Louden  equip¬ 
ment.”—  Fred  Peterson,  Irma,  Wis. 


One  Trip— Five 
Wbeelbarrow  Loads 

Louden  Manure  Carrier  with 
easy  hoist  and  big,  heavily  built 
tub  takes  drudgery  out  of  bam 
cleaning.  Takes  five  wheelbar¬ 
row  loads  in  one  trip — so  easy 
a  12-year  old  boy  can  use  it. 
Biggest  time  and  labor  saver 
you  can  put  in  your  barn.  Easily 
installed  in  old  or  new  bams. 
Write  for  folder. 


in 

quickly  stanchioned  and  released. 
All  the  modern  advantages  over  old, 
discouraging,  unsanitary,  wooden 
stalls.  Louden  Water  Bowls  bring  up 
milk  production  right  away.  End  the 
job  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water. 
Louden  Manure  Carrier  with  worm 
gear  hoist,  durable  track,  heavy  spot- 
welded  tub,  takes  out  five  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  a  trip.  An  easy  push. 

Here’s  What  Users  Say: 

“I  have  a  boy  11  years  old  and  he 
cleans  the  barn  while  I  milk  12 
cows.” — John  Rissler,  Durand, Wis. 

“I  am  using  my  litter  carrier  the 
fourth  winter.  A  time  saver.  Labor 
cut  three-fourths.”— A.  E.  Dietzman, 
Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

“The  water  bowls  certainly  beat 
driving  cows  out  in  cold,  snowy 
weather.  1  wouldn’t  be  without 
them  for  twice  what  they  cost.”— 
E.  B.  Irvin, White  Hall,  Md. 


“With  Louden  Equipment  I  know 
from  personal  experience  the  care 
of  a  herd  is  made  profitable  and  a 
pleasure  instead  of  drudgery.” — P. 
Winkelman,  Granville,  N.  D. 

“Loud A  Stanchions  are  just  right — 
simple,  durable.  W e  have  two  barns 
Louden  equipped.” —  H.  G.  Willy, 
Holman,  Wis. 

Coupon  Brings  You  Full 
Information  Covering- 

Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Manure 
Carriers,  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks, 
Water  Bowls,  Steel  Pens,  Manger 
Divisions,  Bull  Staff,  Cupolas,  Venti¬ 
lating  Systems,  Hog  House  Equip¬ 
ment,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hang¬ 
ers— in  f  act“Everything  for  the  Barn.” 
Use  the  coupon. 

We  will  gladly  explain,  if  de¬ 
sired,  how  this  better  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  paid  for  out  of 
income  instead  of  capital. 


Get  This  Help 
in  Barn  Planning 

Our  Barn  Plan  Department  will 
gladly  help  you  plan  in  building 
or  remodeling  a  barn.  Help  you 
get  the  best  arranged,  most  con¬ 
venient  barn  for  t-  e  money  you 
spend.  A ’barn  that  will  save 
thousands  of  needless  steps 
every  year;  one  that  saves  lum¬ 
ber  waste,  with  the  best  type  of 
roof  for  your  needs  and  with 
large,  roomy  mow  capacity. 

Over  15,000  barns  have  been 
built  from  the  plans  freely  given 
by  Louden  Barn  Experts.  Just 
tell  us  the  number  and  kind  of 
stock  you  have  to  house  and 
when  you  intend  to  begin  build¬ 
ing.  We  will  send  free  of  obliga¬ 
tion  blue-print  plan  suggestions 
to  fit  your  needs.  Write  today. 


a 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2605  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Albany  Boston  _  New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Toledo  Chicago  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory  t  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!, 

*  LOUDEN,  2605  Court  St., Fairfield,  la.  j 

Send  me  postpaid  without  obligation  full  J 
information  on: 

□  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Cl  Manure  Carriers  j 

□  Ventilating  System  □  Water  Bowls 

□  . (What  other  equipment?)  | 

Name . j 

Town . . J 

R.F.D . State . 1 

I  have.  . .  .  cows . horses  and  expect  to  | 


make  barn  improvements.  When? 


-J 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


TRADE-MARK 

REGISTERED 


COST 


All  B-B  (BULLBRAND)  Feeds 
are  clean  feeds — every  pound 
goes  over  magnetic  separators 
and  triple  screens  to  remove  all 
metal  or  other  foreign  matter. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


FOR 

ZINDEL 

ILLINOIS 


$320  PROFIT 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  160  tools.  Profit,  $2  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $50  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL,  Blissfield,  Mich. 

Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  Word's  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets,  quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_  ■  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rre©  DOOK  mice.tellingaboutVIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Dead 


TRY  THIS  TEST 

Lice  are  often  eating 
up  a  cow’s  vitality  long 
before  their  presence  is 
suspected.  Pinch  out 
a  few  hairs  over  the 
shoulders, blow  out  the 
dust  from  the  roots, 
and  watch  intently  for 
moving  lice.  Use  this 
test  frequently. 


cost  nothing  to  feed 

DAIRY  authorities  say  that  the  waste  due  to  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle  is  appalling.  During  the  housed-in  months  the 
vermin  thrive  and  multiply  deep  in  the  hair  roots — often 
unsuspected — until  the  cow  is  little  better,  from  a  produc¬ 
ing  standpoint,  than  a  scrub. 

Instead  of  tolerating  the  pesky  vermin,  thousands  of 
dairymen  are  now  systematically  searching  for  lice — and 
killing  them  off  by  using  Louse-Chase.  This  harmless, 
clean  powder  in  the  sifter-top  can  is  as  easy  to  apply  as 
to  use  a  salt  shaker.  Full  directions  on  every  can  tell  how 
to  kill  every  louse  by  treating  the  few  parts  of  the  cow’s 
body  where  lice  breed  and  congregate. 

Clean  up  your  herd  right  now.  It  may  mean  many 
added  dollars  in  milk  income  to  apply  Louse-Chase.  A 
single  can  will  give  one  application  to  25  head.  Farm 
size  package,  $1.00;  small  size,  50c.  Most  dealers  have 
Louse-Chase,  but  if  yours  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


rl.t if 


MJSE  -  CHASE 
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Just  Work  the  Foot 
Levers  to  Control  It 

Have  you  irregular  fields,  cut  up  by  creek,  or  ditch  or  hills; 
fields  you  have  never  been  able  to  plow  without  leaving 
furrows  and  back  furrow  ridges?  Such  fields  need  the 

John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 
with  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 


You  can  plow  back  and  forth 
across  the  field  with  this  plow; 
using  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  bottoms  alternately. 

You  can  maintain  a  full  width 
and  uniform  furrow  on  hillsides 
and  around  curves  by  means  of 
the  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift. 

This  shift  gives  your  feet  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  the  plow.  The 
slightest  foot  pressure  on  either 
lever  causes  the  frame  to  swing 
and  moves  the  working  plow  the 
exact  degree  desired.  The  plow 


locks  automatically  as  the  press¬ 
ure  on  the  lever  is  removed,  and 
the  bottom  then  is  held  rigidly 
in  position. 

It’s  so  simple,  any  boy  capable 
of  managing  a  team  can  operate 
it. 

All  steel  and  malleable  frame 
and  steel  arch. 

Extra  wide  bearing  base  in¬ 
sures  against  the  possibility  of 
the  plow  tipping.  Automatic 
shifting  hitch  and  horse  lift.  Long, 
malleable  beam  clamp  and  ad¬ 
justable  jointers. 


Write  today  for  folder  describing  this  plow.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  For  folder  TS-737. 


J0HN1DEERE 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Abnormally  Small  Milk 
Ducts 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  very  hard  to 
milk  as  the  holes  in  the  teats  seem  to , 
be  too  small  to  let  the  milk  out.  The 
stream  of  milk  is  no  larger  than  a 
broom  straw.  Can  the  hole  in.  the  teat 
be  enlarged  in  any  way  to  make  milk¬ 
ing  easier.  a.  k. 

Ohio. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  the  duct 
of  opening  in  each  teat  is  found  to  be 
abnormally  small,  when  a  heifer  calves 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  advisable  to  let 
the  calf  nurse.  That  may,  in  time, 
bring  about  an  enlargement  of  the 
ducts,  so  that  milking  then  becomes 
easy,  and  when  that  has  been  found  to 
occur  the  calf  may  be  weaned  and  the 
animal  milked  by  hand  or  machine.  If 
preferred  the  calf  may  be  allowed  to 
nurse  until  it  weans  itself,  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  having  dried  up  and  the 
heifer  being  again  in  calf.  Milking  by 
hand  or  machine  may  then  be  done 
when  the  animal  has  her  second  calf. 

When  all  of  the  teats  become  equally 
bard  to  milk,  in  a  cow  that  previously 
has  been  an  easy  milker,  catarrh  of  the 
teats  and  udder  has  probably  been  the 
cause.  In  that  disease  the  mucous 
membranes  lining  tlie  teats  and  ducts 
of  the  udder  become  inflamed  and  they 
may  be  left  in  an  enlarged  or  thick¬ 
ened  condition  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  caliber  of  the  teat  openings  and 
thus  make  milking  difficult.  Treatment 
consists  in  persistent  use  of  sterilized 
dilators  to  enlarge  the  openings.  A 
dilator  of  the  glove-stretcher  pattern 
:'s  preferable  in  such  cases. 

After  boiling  the  instrument  for  15 
or  20  minutes  it  should  be  smeared 
with  carbolized  “Vaseline,”  passed  into 
the  teat  for  a  distance  of  half  an  inch 
or  so  and  then  slightly  opened  to 
spread  the  walls  of  the  duct  apart.  The 
opening  of  the  instrument  should  be  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  at  each  time  of 
insertion  of  the  dilator,  which  should  be 
not  less  than  twice  daily.  Each  day  the 
degree  of  opening  of  the  jaws  of  the 
dilator  should  slightly  be  increased,  until 
it  is  found  that  milking  by  hand  may 
readily  be  done.  The  treatment  may  then 
be  discontinued  and  milking  by  hand 
continued,  or  a  calf  may  be  allowed  to 
nurse. 

Possibly  the  dilatation  so  caused  may 
prove  permanent,  but  there  is  nothing 
certain  as  to  that  and  the  treatment  may, 
therefore,  have  to  be  repeated,  especially 
when  the  cow  has  another  calf.  When 
such  means  fail  and  especially  when  the 
duct  of  but  one  teat  is  contracted  or  con¬ 
stricted,  operation  by  means  of  a  steril¬ 
ized  teat  bistoury  or  slitter  will  be  in 
order.  The  instrument  mentioned  has  a 
tiny  knife  which  protrudes  from  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  tip  of  a  milking  tube 
when  the  rod  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
a  hinge  and  incased  in  the  tube,  is 
pushed  upward  after  inserting  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  teat  to  a  point  where  milk 
flows  readily  through  the  tube.  The 
knife  having  been  sprung  the  walls  of  the 
teat  are  held  closely  against  it  and  the 
rod  pulled  downward  and  out  of  the  teat 
so  that  a  cut  is  made  through  one  side 
of  the  stricture  or  obstructing  growth. 
The  instrument  is  used  in  that  way,  four 
times,  in  different  direction. 

Milk  then  can  be  extracted  without 
trouble,  but  it  may  spray  for  a  time.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  operation  a  little  yellow  oxic 
of  mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic)  shoulc 
be  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  teat  and 
wound  two  or  three  times  daily  and  a 
small  amount  of  milk  stripped  out  now 
and  then  to  prevent  healing  from  closing 
the  duct.  Another  method  of  operating 
is  to  slice  off  a  small  portion  of  the  tip 
of  the  teat  and  then  ream  out  the  growth 
with  a  small  scalpel.  Both  operations 
should  be  done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
who  will  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  infection. 

When  infection  occurs  destructive  mas¬ 
titis  (garget),  will  be  likely  to  ensue  and 
destroy  the  function  of  one  quarter  of 
the  udder,  or  several  quarters,  if  several 
teats  are  so  treated.  Use  of  ordinary 
teat  plugs  usually  fails  in  such  cases. 

A.  s.  A. 


Worries 


What  a  satisfaction  to  go  down  the  line  at 
milking  time — every  cow  without  a  trace  of 
sore  teats  or  udder.  Nohardmilkingjnolosa 
of  milk  through  restlessness  and  discomfort. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment  is 
compounded  especially  to  keep  in  perfect 
health  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  udder  and 
teats.  It  shortens  the  labor  of  milking  by 
keeping  the  teats  soft,  silky,  pliable. 

ForCakedBag,Bunches,Inflammation,Sore 
Teats,  teats  cracked  or  chapped,  stepped  on. 
for  any  injury  or  cut,  Bag  Balm  heals  quickly. 
Often  the  healing  is  accomplished  between 
milkings.  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use— can¬ 
not  taint  the  milk.  Has  hundreds  of  uses  on 
the  farm. 

Big  10-ounce  can,  60c.  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores  and  druggists.  Sent  direct  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt* 


f - - - 


MADE.  BY  THE 


KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE 


is  easy  to  use,  and  horse  works  while  being  treated. 
Ends  spavin,  thoropin,  curb,  splint,  strained  ten¬ 
don,  shoe  boil,  capped  hock,  high  ringbones — 
money-back  guarantee.  Successful  for  more  than 
34  years. 

FREE  veterinary  book,  illustrated,  successfully 
used  by  500,000  farmers,  tells  clearly  how  to  diag¬ 
nose  and  treat  62  kinds  oflameness.  Book,  sample 
guarantee  and  “vet”  advice  are  all  FREE  I  Write 
today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324Stat«  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  druggist  has  “Save-the-Horse" — 
or,  we  ship  direct,  postpaid.  Don’t  take 
a  substitute,  there  isn’t  any  I  There’s 
nothing  like  “Save-the-Horse.” 


Saving  by  Spending 

You  can  actually  save  money  this  year  by  or¬ 
dering  an  “Acme”  Coulter  Harrow.  First  of 
all,  you  save  time  and  labor  in  preparing  your 
Gelds  for  the  spring  planting. 

More  important  still,  yon  save  the  waste  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  by  giving  every  seed  a  Gne, 
moist,  mellow  soil  in  which  to  sprout  and  grow. 
You  save  the  difference  between  fair  crops 
and  full  crops.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  you 
will  have  saved  far  more  than  the  price  of  an 
“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow,  and  your  Harrow  is 
still  good  for  many  years. 

Write  for' '  BiggerCropafrom  BetterTillaae^—fHZE. 

Nash -Acme  Harrow  Co. 


938  Drexel 
Bldg. 

No.  23 


Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

6H  ft  wide 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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LONG  ago  shrewd 

farmers  discovered  WMi'oJ 
the  money -making 
value  of  good  sheet  steel-  '  .  ‘ 

Ideal  for  roofing  and  Sh£t§??£ 
siding;  economical  m 
first  cost  and  easy  to  handle.  Useful  in 
every  structure  from  barns  and  houses  to 
hog  shelters  and  grain  bins.  Making 
buildings  lightning  safe,  fire  resistant,  ver¬ 
min  proof  and  sanitary.  Even  giving  bet¬ 
ter  cistern  water.  And 
through  the  years 

“GLOBE”  Brand 

has  proved  to  be  the  one  sheet 
steel  on  which  they  could  al¬ 
ways  rely  for  highest  quality. 

Galvanized  Roofing, 

Sidings,  Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll  and 
Culverts 

Get  our  catalog  and  price  list  _ _  .. 

before  you  buy.  It  is  a  safe  Globe  Roll  and  Cap 
guide  to  value  and  is  FREE.  Roofing 


New  Style 
Sleeve  Valve 
Type 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Paralyzed  Calf ;  Apoplexy 

I  had  a  calf  (heifer)  6  weeks  old  which 
was  all  right  the  last  thing  at  night.  In 
the  morning  she  was  down,  the  hind  quar 
ters  completely  paralyzed,  breathing 
heavily,  and  seemed  to  be  suffering.  We 
treated  her  for  acute  indigestion,  but 
anything  we  gave  her  seemed  to  cause  her 
intense  pain.  In  24  hours  she  died,  never 
moved  those  hind  quarters.  We  opened 
her  and  there  was  no  sign  of  indigestion 
but  the  stomach  was  terribly  red,  and  in¬ 
flamed.  All  we  fed  her  on  was  the  milk 
from  the  cow  last  milked,  calf  meal,  and 
some  old  hay  if  she  liked  to  pick  it.  In 
that  pen  we  had  another  calf  which  was 
getting  the  same  treatment  and  he  gets 
bigger  every  day.  d.  y. 


The  Globe  Iron  Roofing  St 
Corrugating  Co.  <s) 

Dept.  25  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dept.  25  I 
You  may  * 

aend  me  your  complete  catalog.  , 


* — 

Kill  the  RATS 

CYANOGAS  A-Dust  will  do  it.  A 
puff  or  two  in  the  rat-hole  with  the 
Cyanogas  Duster  kills  the  rats  al¬ 
most  instantly.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  Cyanogas  gives  off  a  poison 
gas  that  they  can’t  escape. 


CALCIUM  cyanide 

’It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them.” 

Just  as  quick  and  sure  for  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels,  moles  and  ants. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Sent  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  54 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Repair  Your  Ford  Truck 

An  Aluminum  Bronx*  Worm  Gear  for 
your  Ford  Truek,  only  $7.50.  A 
factory  duplicate,  inspected  and  guar¬ 
anteed  first  quality,  free  from  defects. 
Install  it  yourself  and  saT#  mechanic's 
cost.  Shipped  prepaid.  When  order 
ioe  give  number  on  old  gear. 

Buffalo  Bronze  Die  CaitCorporation 
M  Arthur  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

^ 1  W rite  for  free  booklet  about  fertileVirginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  fam¬ 
ine.  Fast  transportation  at  reasonable  rate* 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — eood  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  its  Chesapkake  Ot  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond.  Vai 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


We  suspect  that  the  calf  suffered  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  and  that  caused  rup 
ture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain,  just 
as  it  does  in  man.  It  is  the  fat,  plethoric, 
heavily  fed  calf  that  is  thriving  fast  that 
is  most  subject  to  apoplexy  and  lack  of 
exercise  tends  to  induce  an  attack.  It 
would  therefore  be  advisable  to  let  the 
other  calf  run  out  daily  for  exercise  am 
if  the  pen  is  small  to  move  the  animal 
into  a  large  roomy  pen,  or  turn  it  loose 
in  a  shed,  having  a  fence  so  arranged 
that  the  calf  is  kept  in,  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  let  it  run  on  pasture  or  in  the 
yard  during  the  day. 

Where  apoplexy  is  not  the  cause,  we 
have  seen  calves  become  paralyzed  from 
constipation  or  impactions  of  the  bowels. 
That  is  liable  to  occur  when  a  calf  is  fed 
dry,  coarse  hay  without  some  succulent 
or  laxative  feed,  such  as  oilmeal  and 
bran,  or  green  grass,  roots  or  silage.  The 
old  hay  you  mention  is  poor  feed  for  a 
calf.  Only  the  finest  hay  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  as  roughage,  and  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  is  preferable.  One  has  to  watch  the 
bowels,  however,  as  too  much  of  such 
legume  hay,  especially  Alfalfa,  may  cause 
an  abnormally  loose  state  of  the  bowels. 

The  calf  should  also  be  fed  oats,  bran, 
oilmeal  and  shelled  oats,  regulating  the 
amount  according  to  the  appetite  of  the 
calf  and  the  condition  of  its  bowels.  It 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  have  free  access  to  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  or  block  salt.  A  lump  of 
chalk  is  flue  for  a  calf,  as  a  corrective 
of  indigestion,  when  sxich  a  thing  is  avail¬ 
able.  Some  feeders  supply  powdered  wood 
charcoal.  That  is  useful  and  limewater 
may  also  be  freely  mixed  with  the  milk, 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  scours. 

At  the  time  you  made  the  post-mortem 
examination  you  should  also  have  opened 
the  skull  and  looked  at  the  brain.  You 
would,  we  think,  have  found  it  highly 
congested  and  bleeding  may  also  have 
taken  place.  The  condition  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  may  have  been  normal,  for  the  lining 
of  the  fourth  compartment  or  true  stom¬ 
ach  is  quite  different  in  appearance  from 
the  lining  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
compartments  which  chiefly  store  rough 
age.  The  lining  of  the  fourth  stomach 
or  abomasum  is  purplish-red  in  color,  al¬ 
ways  wet  with  digestive  juices  and  the 
content  of  the  compartment  is  fluid.  The 
lining  membrane  tends  to  strip  off  read 
ily  shortly  after  death,  by  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  In  the  horse  the  gastric 
juice  practically  digests  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  after  death,  and  it  therefore  be¬ 
comes  quite  readily  pierced  by  the  finger, 
or  is  hurst  by  bots. 

Little  can  be  done  to  save  a  calf  when 
suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy.  Placing 
cold  wet  swabs  or  crushed  ice  in  a  bag, 
on  the  poll  of  the  head  may  help.  The 
calf  should  also  be  given  a  full  dose  of 
castor  oil' and  then  teaspoonful  doses  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  water  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  an  hour,  until  the  animal  breathes 
quietly.  Bleeding  used  to  be  done,  in 
such  cases-,  but  that  treatment  now  is 

i 

scarcely  ever  given.  In  addition  to  the 
treatment  we  have  suggested  it  is  well  to 
give  the  calf  rectal  injections  of  warm 
water  and  glycerin,  at  intervals  of  an 
hour  or  two,  to  encourage  evacuation  of 
the  bowels.  If  the  castor  oil  operates 
freely  there  is  a  good  chance  of  recovery, 
otherwise  death  soon  ensues.  In  consti¬ 
pation  cases  there  is  more  chance  of  re¬ 
covery.  Small,  repeated  doses  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  and  salol  are  given 
by  the  veterinarian  until  muscular  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
are  noticed ;  then  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil 
is  given.  a.  s.  a. 


See  how  quiet— how  little  vibration! 

For  the  first  time  you  can  have  the  protection  of 
rL  a  scoter  system  able  to  operate  continuously 
1 1  umen  necessary,  hour  after  hour.  At  top  speed  f 
Jr  the  water  in  the  freeze-proof  cooling  pan  (neces¬ 
sary  only  for  long  runs)  scarcely  shows  a  ripple  I 


Now — a  Better  Power  Unit  as 
Perfect  as  Our  “O.K.”  Pump 

ALMOST  everyone  knows  about  the  famous 
O.  K.  National  Pump  —  now  400,000,000 
gallons  beyond  experiment — the  pump  that 
has  made  the  National  Fresh  Water  System  as  de¬ 
pendable  as  any  equipment  on  the  farm.  Com¬ 
pressed  air,  supplied  by  the  power  unit,  operates  it. 

While  thoroughly  successful,  the  old  type  power 
unit  is  now  discarded  for  something  vastly  better. 

Since  1913  our  engineers  have  been  seeking  it.  A 
patented,  sleevewalve  compressor  is  the  secret. 

This  compressor,  the  heart  of  the  power  unit,  is 
revolutionary  in  operating  principle.  First,  it  en¬ 
tirely  does  away  with  the  troublesome  check  valve, 
making  air  leakage  impossible.  Second ,  makes  the 
usual  unloading  valve  for  starting  unnecessary. 

Third,  assures  easier,  quiet  running,  giving  you 
more  water  at  less  power  consumption. 

Now,  when  you  install  a  National  Fresh  Water 
System,  you  get : 


1.  Dependability  both  from  pump  and  power  unit. 

2.  Fresh  water,  instantly,  direct  from  the  well  to  every  faucet. 

3.  Also  soft  water  from  cistern,  lake  or  stream,  pumped  by 
the  one  power  unit. 

4.  Protection  against  freezing.  No  water  storage  tank  or  ex¬ 
posed  pipes  to  freeze;  no  fouling  of  water  in  Summer. 

5.  Installation  convenience.  Put  power  unit  in  unheated  garage, 
shed,  basement  or  barn — anywhere  within  ten  feet  or  ten 
miles  from  water  supply. 

6.  Any  lift  up  to  150  feet. 

7.  Choice  of  motor-driven  or  engine-driven  power  unit.  Capaci¬ 
ties,  200  to  2,000  gallons  per  hour. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  a  National  Fresh 
Water  System  is  a  good  investment  on  any  farm  or 
suburban  home.  Write  for  free  copy  of  32-page  book. 
“Fresh  Water,”  which  tells  the  story. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

313  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  and 
Electric  Company ,  Division  of 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 


OK”  National  Single 
Cylinder  deep  we  1 1  pump. 
Submerged  in  water  in¬ 
side  of  well  casing  (fits 
4,  5  and  6-inch  casings). 
Uses  compressed  air  for 
power;  lifts  water  150 
feet  with  strong  faucet 
pressure.  No  clanking 
pump  rods.  Also  sup¬ 
plied  for  shallow  sub¬ 
mergence  in  open  water. 


PCSilfe 

-orV*;r 

FRESH 

WaXER  SYSTEM 

FOR  FARM  £r  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


STOVER  “Oil-Rite” 
WINDMILLS 

Most  simple,  efficient  and 


np 

durable  Stover  mill  ever 
produced.  Runs  a  whole  year  on  one  oil¬ 
ing.  Every  part  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated.  Dirt,  snow  and  rain-proof.  All 
working  parts  protected  and  enclosed. 

Send  For  Booklet  — It’s  FREE! 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet— tells  all 
about  the  new  Stover 4  4  Oil-Rite*’  windmill.  Shows 
*J°w  it  can  bo  installed  on  your  present  tower. 
Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  €0. 

Established  1861  Jobbers  Everywhere 

lit,,  U,  S.  A-  ^ 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year, 
isest  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  our  paper.  The  Earth,  free  for  six  months 
e  .  „l?r.’)ve8'  General  Colonization  A  gen*. 

Santa ■  1)  e  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 
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The  McCormick-Deering  P  &  O 
Little  Genius  3 -furrow  plow  is 
shown  here  pulled  by  the  sturdy 
4-cylinder  McCormick  -  Deering 
15-30  Tractor.  The  little  Genius 
is  built  in  2,  3,  and  4 -furrow 
sizes  for  tractors  of  various 
power  ratings. 


© 


McCormick-Deering— the  *v^ 
mark  of  quality  manufacture 

THE  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  community  offers  you 
tractors  and  tractor  plows  developed  by  one  builder  for  your 
satisfaction.  The  dealer,  who  is  expert  in  gauging  the  machine 
needs  of  his  community,  has  chosen  his  stocks  from  the  McCormick- 
Deering  line  with  your  soil,  crop,  and  climatic  conditions  closely  in 
mind.  If  you  are  interested  in  turning  your  soil  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time  and  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  man  labor,  we  urge 
you  to  study  the  McCormick-Deering  combination  of  power  and  plows. 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors  are  sturdy,  modern,  4-cylinder  units, 
built  in  three  types,— 10-20  h.  p.  and  15-30  h.  p.  regular  tractors, 
and  the  two- plow  Farmall  designed  for  planting  and  cultivating  row 
crops  in  addition  to  doing  all  regular  tractor  work.  All  three  embody 
the  same  basic  4-cylinder  engine  design  and  are  built  according  to 
Harvester  quality  standards  for  long  years  of  economical,  labor- 
saving  operation. 

McCormick-Deering  P  &  O  Tractor  Plows  —  moldboard  and  disk 
types — are  up-to-the-minute  in  every  detail.  Designed  to  plow  with 
minimum  power  and  to  operate  with  minimum  human  effort.  Power 
lifts,  accessible  levers,  quick  adjustments,  easily  removable  shares, 
etc.,  are  features. 

Ask  the  local  dealer  for  specific  information  on  tractors  and  plows 
for  your  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


DE 


v& o 


For  more  years  than  most  of  us  can 
remember,  the  name  P  &  O  has  meant 
absolute  plowing  satisfaction. Today, 
the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  tractor 
plows  bearing  this  name  upholds  the 
P  &  O  tradition  with  incomparable 
tractor  moldboard  and  disk  plows 
for  open  field,  orchard  and  vineyard 
use.  Built  by  the  makersofthe  famous 
4-cylinder  McCormick-Deering  Trac¬ 
tors  for  every  kind  of  soil  and  power. 
Also,  a  complete  line  of  horse-drawn 
gangs,  sulkies,  and  walking  plows. 
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McCormick-Deering 
4-cylinder  FARMALL 

The  new  all-purpose  tractor  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  corn,  cotton,  and 
other  row  crops.  Leads  the  way  to 
real  horseless  farming. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

TRACTORS  and  P  &  O  PLOWS 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


Wanted 


Young  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you,  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical ,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  SuburbaniteSj  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Freo 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime ^  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price.  _ 

riioPHntaorl  To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
h  Udl  dll  Ivvll  Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells,  etc. 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  no  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  13  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  or  you  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use — a  proven  success  in  all 
sectionsof  thecountry.  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  518,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


Cost  of  Foreclosure 

A  and  B,  as  partners,  hold  a  mortgage 
against  C,  securing  deferred  payments 
from  sale  of  a  tract  of  land.  The  claim, 
including  unpaid  interest  amounts  to  a 
little  over  $1,500.  By  reason  of  general 
depreciation  of  real  estate  the  property 
would  probably  not  bring  the  amount  of 
claim  at  a  forced  sale.  In  the  event  of 
foreclosure  would  A  and  B  be  liable  for 
the  cost  of  same,  assuming  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  not  sell  for  more  than  the 
amount  of  their  claim?  What  would  be 
the  probable  cost  of  foreclosure  ?  G.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  holders  of  a  mortgage  when  they 
institute  a  foreclosure  suit  become  liable 
in  the  first  instance  for  all  attorneys’  fees, 
costs  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
action,  and  such  expenses  are  added  in 
the  judgment  to  the  amount  of  th<£  mort¬ 
gage  and  interest.  When  the  property  is 
sold  and  does  not  realize  more  than  the 
mortgage  debt,  the  amount  realized  is 
credited  on  the  judgment  and  a  further 
judgment  is  entered  for  the  deficiency, 
which  the  plaintiffs  may  proceed  to  col¬ 
lect  like  any  other  judgment  on  a  debt. 
Usually  a  deficiency  judgment  in  fore¬ 
closure  is  uncollectible,  because,  if  it 
were  collectible,  the  mortgagor  would  not 
have  let  the  property  go  to  foreclosure 
but  would  have  protected  his  interest  in 
it. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  a  foreclosure 
action,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  us  to 
give  an  estimate  that  would  be  of  much 
value.  Attorneys’  fees  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  $250  would  cover  attorneys’ 
fees,  expenses  for  advertising  and  all 
costs  and  disbursements  in  the  case. 

c.  s.  L. 


Variations  in  Land 
Measurement 

In  buying  land  it  is  always  quoted  as 
“more  or  less.”  How  much  is  generally 
allowed  for  such,  and  does  the  law  state? 

Vermont.  E.  c. 

Thompson  on  Real  Estate  Property 
says :  “The  words,  ‘more  or  less,’  after  a 
statement  of  the  quantity,  are  intended  to 
cover  only  a  reasonable  excess  or  deficit. 
If  the  difference  is  very  great,  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  mistake  which  a  court  of 
equity  may  correct.  The  presence  of 
these  words  does  not  imply  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  takes  the  risk  of  the  quantity.  If 
the  variation  is  slight,  the  purchaser  has 
no  remedy ;  but  if  the  variation  is  large 
or  material,  he  may  be  relieved  from  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  deficient  quantity.  The  use 
of  suoh  words  do  not  affect  the  positive 
character  of  the  representations  as  to 
acreage.” 

“The  words,  ‘more  or  less’  and  the 
word  ‘about’,  used  in  connection  with 
quantity  or  distances,  are  words  of  safety 
and  precaution.  They  are  intended  merely 
to  cover  some  slight  or  unimportant  inac¬ 
curacy,  and,  while  enabling  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  imperative  demands  of  fixed 
monuments,  they  do  not  weaken  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  statements  of  distance  and 
quantity  when  no  other  guides  are  fur¬ 
nished.”  N.  T. 


Joint  Ownership  of  Farm 

A  brother  and  sister  bought  a  farm  to¬ 
gether  and  agreed  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
which  was  on  the  property.  They  have 
lived  on  the  farm  and  worked  it  for  four 
years,  but  the  brother  has  paid  the  in¬ 
terest  and  payments  on  mortgage  in  his 
own  name.  What  share  can  the  sister 
hold  in  case  they  wanted  to  divide  the 
property?  Both  are  single  and  have  a 
mother,  brother  and  sister.  In  case 
either  died,  who  would  be  their  legal 
heirs?  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  your  statement  of  facts  we  would 
say  that  the  sister  owned  one-half  of  the 
property.  It  makes  no  difference  in  whose 
name  the  brother  pays  the  money,  the 
mortgage  is  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
he  paid.  You  state  that  they  agreed  to 
work  together  and  pay  off  the  mortgage. 
Of  course  if  the  sister  had  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  the  farm  and  did  not  apply 
any  of  her  share  to  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  the  brother  would  have  a  right 
to  collect  from  the  sister.  In  case  either 
died  leaving  a  mother,  the  mother  would 
take  the  share  of  that  one,  under  the 
Pennsylvania  statute.  1  N.  T. 


Rights  in  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  on  my  place,  but  an 
adjoining  neighbor  gets  water  from  same. 
There  is  a  well  on  his  place  but  it  is  not 
good  water.  They  have  been  using  the 
water  from  my  spring  the  last  20  years. 
I  would  like  to  fence  same  in  to  run 
young  cattle  on  land.  I  served  notice  on 
him  that  I  am  going  to  do  same  about 
first  of  April,  1927.  He  said  he  will 
make  me  take  down  fence  and  give  him 
access  to  spring.  L.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

If  your  neighbor  has  used  the  water 
from  your  spring  simply  by  virtue  of 
permission  given  to  him  by  you,  if  he  has 
not  acquired  any  prescriptive  rights,  and 
if  there  is  110  provision  in  his  deed,  or  if 
he  has  no  contract  in  reference  thereto 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  close 
the  spring  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  n.  t. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  is  very  little  that  is  new  to  re¬ 
port  regarding  the  New  York  apple  mar¬ 
ket.  The  demand  and  trading  is  rather 
limited  and  on  good  stock  the  market 
holds  fairly  steady,  A  2%-in.  Baldwins 
selling  generally  $3  to  $3.50  and  R.  I. 
Greenings  $3.25  to  $3.75  a  barrel,  with 
variations  in  these  prices  according  to 
whether  the  grade  and  condition  of  the 
stock  offered  is  better  or  worse  than  the 
general  run.  Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  increase  in  holdings  according 
to  government  reports  for  the  first  of  the 
year,  was  approximately  3,600  carloads 
or  about  9  per  cent  greater  than  on  Jan. 
1,  1926,  and  about  one-fourth  above  aver¬ 
age.  The  export  demand  has  been  fairly 
active,  and  movement  from  storage  has 
been  about  50  per  cent  heavier  than  in  re¬ 
cent  seasons.  Cranberries  were  steady,  but 
demand  was  very  limited.  Oranges  have 
been  very  reasonable  in  price  when 
viewed  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint, 
but  strawberries  continue  to  be  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  use.  While  some  open 
crates  have  been  received,  many  continue 
to  arrive  in  the  pony  refrigerators,  with 
wholesale  prices  ranging  55  to  75c  per 
quart.  Offerings  of  York  State  Danish 
cabbage  were  only  moderate,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  inactive  and  weak.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  light  supplies  of  new  Florida 
cabbage  met  a  fair  demand.  _  Very  little 
northern  grown  celery  is  being  received, 
and  with  southern  and  western  supplies 
heavy,  the  outlet  for  northern  stock  was 
decidedly  limited.  Trading  on  onions  was 
very  light,  but  the  market  held  fairly 
steady  on  good  stock.  Potatoes  dropped 
about  25c  a  sack  on  a  dull  market.  Near¬ 
by  squash  met  a  good  demand,  but  old 
crop  carrots  tended  downward,  while  new 
carrots  sold  well  on  a  firm  market.  A 
little  Virginia  spinach  arrived,  mostly 
poor,  and  the  Texas  stock  was  generally 
very  ordinary,  resulting  in  a  firm  market 
on  anything  really  good.  Kale  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  lettuce  from  the  South  and  West 
sold  very  readily.  Sweet  potatoes  held 
fairly  steady,  but  supplies  increased  from 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  very  few 
sales  exceeded  90c  to  $1  per  bushel  hamp¬ 
er.  New  Jersey  stock  was  in  moderate 
demand  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel 
hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Weather  conditions,  which  affect  pro¬ 
duction,  make  the  future  supply  of  eggs 
uncertain,  and  the  market  re-acts  very 
readily  to  any  changes  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  or  fluctuations  in  prices  at  ship¬ 
ping  points,  or  in  the  other  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Chain  stores  have  been  using  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  midwestern  and 
southern  eggs,  as  well  as  many  fi’om  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  has  had  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  market.  Despite  this  fact, 
however,  prices  have  declined,  which  was 
largely  due  to  the  weak  market  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  to  some  accumulations  of  west- 
ern  and  southern  eggs  here  earlier  in  the 
week.  Nearby  eggs,  after  the  upward 
trend  of  several  days  ago,  gradually  de¬ 
clined  under  freer  supplies.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  dropped  to  less  than  125,- 
000  cases,  compared  with  161,300  cases 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  cold  storage 
stocks  are  way  below  last  year’s  holdings, 
Chicago  having  over  247,000  cases  in  the 
warehouses  on  the  22d  a  year  ago,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  about  80,000  cases  this 
year,  on  the  same  date,  while  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  merchants  have  only  about 
20,000  cases  stored  in  each  of  the  two 
cities. 

The  high  price  of  live  poultry  which 
prevailed  recently  evidently  retarded  con¬ 
sumption  as  the  light  offerings  last  week 
did  not  sell  as  readily  as  expected,  and 
price  concessions  were  necessary  in  order 
to  clear  stocks  on  hand.  Early  in  the 
week  a  firm  situation  was  reported  on 
fowl,  Leghorns  being  in  about  as  active 
a  demand  as  colored,  but  the  market 
weakened  towards  the  close.  Old  crop 
chickens  are  arriving  for  the  most  part 
stagey  and  poor  in  quality,  generally 
which  causes  them  to  work  out  very  slow¬ 
ly.  Broilers  also  sold  slowly..  Capons 
and  geese  were  dull,  but  nearby  turkeys 
were  very  firm.  Weather,  which  was  mild, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  demand  _  for 
dressed  poultry,  but  the  market  on  fowl 
held  firm,  due  to  the  light  supplies.  Fresh 
killed  chickens  were  generally  staggy  and 
prices  averaged  rather  low.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  New  York  amounted  to 
about  36,500,000  lbs.  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  January,  compared  with 
about  22,800,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  accumulations  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  cleaning  up,  with  a  good  demand 
for  high  grade  hay.  Poor  hay  continues 
to  sell  slowly.  Prices  held  about  steady, 
with  No.  1  Timothy  bringing  $26  to  $27 
a  ton.  Rye  straw  was  sligthly  easier,  but 
is  still  bringing  a  good  price.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

BINGHAMTON- JOHN  SON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  mixed  colors,  doz.,  60c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  60c ;  fresh,  duck’s,  doz., 
75c;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 


Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  4c ;  lettuce,  Iceburg,  head,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.10 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  25c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  32c;  light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  38e-;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
34c;  broilers,’  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c; 
ducks,  lb.,  36c.  ; 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30e ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  36c;  dressed, 
lb.,  _  40c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  60  to 
75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
60c ;  turkeys,  dressed,  lb.,  80  to  90c ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  60c  ;  jeggs,  wholesale,  43  to  48c  ; 
eggs,  retail,  50  to  60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
75c. 

_ Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 

75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu., 
75  to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to  20c ;  ro- 
maine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.75 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16e ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c ;  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  'hothouse,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Big  Boston,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bskt,  60  to  75c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10- 
lb.  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  befcs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Fall 
Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2 ;  Northern  Spys.  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.60 ;  Pound  Sweet,  Russets,  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28e ;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crate, 
45  to  50c ;  doz.,  55c ;  pullets,  doz.,  40  to 
43c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to 
40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  _pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  off  a  little  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  down  10  cents,  but  the  mild 
weather  of  the  week  is  giving  way  to  a 
cold  wave. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easier ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  54c ;  tubs, 
46  to  51c;  storage,  45  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  flats,  daisies,  new,  27  to  28c ; 
longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Limburger,  block, 
Swiss,  29  to  32c.  Eggs,  weak;  hennery, 
44  to  48c;  State  and  western  candled, 
40  to  45c ;  storage,  35  to  36c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  51  to  53c ;  fowls,  29  to  35c ; 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  old  roosters,  21  to 
22c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ;  geese,  30  to  J12e. 
Live  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  46  to  51c ; 
fowls,  23  to  29c;  springers,  25  to  28c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20e ;  ducks,  27  to  33c ; 
geese,  26  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Greening,  King, 
Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  65c  to  $1;  Spy, 
$1.10  to  $1.30 ;  McIntosh,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25;  Jonathan, 
western,  box,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Delicious, 
$2.25  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.85 ;  150-lb.  sack, 
$4.35  to  $4.75 ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $14  to 
816.50 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.65  to 
$2. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet; 


Cal.  Malagas,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Em¬ 
peror,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Almeras,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Strawberries,  higher;  Fla.,  qt.,  75  to 
90c.  Cranberries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  box, 
$3.25  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  mar- 
.  row,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ;  white  kidney,  $9 
to  $9.75 ;  red  kidney,  $8.25  to  $9 ;  medi¬ 
um,  $6.25  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to. $6.25.  Onions, 
firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2.25 ; 
western,  100-lb.  sack,  $2.75  to  $3;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  firm;  artichokes,  box,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  beans, 
wax  and  green,  hamper,  $5.25  to  $6.25 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  35c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  So.  crate,  $2  to  $2.75; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  celery,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.75 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  crate,  $4.75  to  $6.25 ;  egg  plant, 
crate,  $5.25  to  $6 ;  endive,  crate,  $4.50  to 
$5.50 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Iceberg  do,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  65c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.75;  pie  plant,  5-lb.  carton,  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  squash,  lb., 
2  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $4  to 
$4.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  water  cress, 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light  comb, 
20  to  25c ;  dark,  15  to  18e.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $20  to  $2i  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot, 
ton,  $31.50 ;  middlings,  $32.50 ;  red  dog, 
$40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  percent,  $35 ; 
oil  meal,  34  percent,  $45 ;  hominy,  $34 ; 
gluten,  $38.65 ;  oat  feed,  $14. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


January  27,  1927. 

MILK 


League-pool  February :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 


Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1, 
Class  2,  $2.25 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

$2.85 ; 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.48  @$0.48% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  . 

# 

.47% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score 

.  -45  @ 

.47 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .43  @ 

•44% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .41  @ 

.42 

Ladles  . * . 

.  .28  @ 

.36 

Packing  stock . 

.  .26  @ 

.28 

Renovated  . 

.  .39  @ 

•39% 

Centralized . 

.  .42%  @ 

.46% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  .49%  @ 

.50 

Extra  . 

.  .48%  @ 

.49 

Firsts  . 

.45%  @ 

.48 

CHEESE 


Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27%  @$0.28 


Average  run . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Young  America  .... 

.  .27 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.45 

@$0.46 

Average  extras  .  . .  . 

.44 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .43 

@ 

•43% 

Firsts  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.42% 

Pullets  . 

.38 

Pacific  Coast,  whites.  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.45 

Mixed  colors,  best. 

nearby  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.45 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .42 

@ 

.42% 

Common  to  good . 

.  .30 

@ 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

Chickens  . . . . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits . 


$0.30  @$0.33 
.20  @  .35 

.17 

,29@  .30 

.25  @  .30 

.28@  .30 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . . 
Fair  to  good  . . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 
Old  stock  . . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb, 
Dark,  doz.  .... 
Culls  . 


$0.33  @$0.34 
.24  @  .32 

.1S@  .25 

.50  @  .53 

,  .40  @  .46 

.26  @  .33 

,  .20  @  .29 

.80@  1.00 
4.00  @  5.00 
2.00  @  2.50 


WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts.  Sound  cottontails  have  sold  at 
25  to  70c  per  pair;  jacks,  65  to  80c,  and 
white  hares  70  to  90e. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . . . 

Sheep 

Lambs  . . . . . . . . . 


,$9.50@10.60 
.  5.50 @  7.75 
.  2.50@  4.90 
.  15.00@17.50 
.  8.50@11.50 
.10.00  @13.25 
.  4.75 @  6.00 
.12.00@13.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . $0.22 @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .20 

Culls  . 09  @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.75@$2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15 @  .30 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 18.00  @20.00 

New,  bu .  2.00 @  4.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs.  . .  1.30@  1.65 

Cauliflower,  bu. .  1.25@  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75 @  1.35 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 8.00@15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . .  1.50@  6.75 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu.  .....  2.00@  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Escarol,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  4.00fa)  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.00@  6.50 

Kale,  bbl.  . . 50@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00(d)  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.25@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.50@  3.10 

Parsley,  bbl .  4.00 @  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50@  5.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@11.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  6.00@  7.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2.50@  4.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 4.00  @  5.00 

String  beans,  bu .  7.00@14.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  3.00@  8.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.00 

Baldwin  . 60  @  1.25 

Greening  . 75 @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.75 @  4.00 

Jonathan,  bbl .  2.00@  4.00 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00 @  5.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _  2.50@  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 4.50@  7.20 

Florida  .  2.50  @  6.20 

Strawberries,  Fla.  qt . 60@  .80 

Kumquats,  qt . 12@  .15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.85@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack .  5.00(d)  5.25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4.75 @  5.00 

State,  180  lbs .  4.25 @  4.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  2.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  @24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . .  26.00@27.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark  Spring . 

No.  2  hard  Winter . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


quotations 
...$1.54% 
...  1.72% 
...  1.62% 
.  .  .  .93% 

...  .57 

...  1-17% 
. . .  .91% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@$0.58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered  . 45  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb.  . . 04  @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Boston  Wool  Market 

At  the  current  London  sales  bidding  is 
reported  active  at  firm  prices.  Recent 
Boston  quotations  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing,  38  to 
39c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  45  to 
46c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to  39e ;  quar¬ 
ter  blood  strictly  combing,  44  to  45c. 


Cemetery  Taxes 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  law  on 
collecting  cemetery  taxes?  Can  they  be 
collected  the  same  as  State,  town,  and 
county  taxes?  Can  we  levy  and  sell 
owners’  personal  property  for  payment 
of  their  taxes?  w.  s.  R. 

New  York. 

If  the  cemetery  in  question  is  an  in¬ 
corporated  cemetery  under  the  provisions 
of  the  membership  corporation  law,  if  a 
lawful  tax  assessed  against  lot  owners 
remains  unpaid  for  more  than  30  days 
after  the  service  of  notice  thereof,  the 
president  and  secretary  may  issue  a  war¬ 
rant  to  the  treasurer  requiring  him  to  col¬ 
lect  the  tax  and  the  treasurer  shall  then 
have  the  same  power  as  a  collector  of 
school  taxes.  n.  t. 
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Raising  Canary  Birds 

If  you  would  raise  canary  birds,  first 
secure  a  male,  one  of  the  best  singers  you 
can  afford,  and  preferably  one  or  two 
years  old.  Next  look  about  for  your  fe¬ 
male.  She  should  be  of  the  same  breed 
as  your  male.  The  most  common  are  the 
Ilartz  Mountain  and  the  Roller.  Of 
the  Roller  there  are  several  strains,  the 
St.  Andresburg  and  the  Seifert  perhaps 
the  most  common,  but  all  are  of  German 
origin.  The  different  strains  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  breeders  of  that  name  who 
have  succeeded  in  so  mating  their  birds 
that  the  young  have  a  distinct  song  of 
their  own  with  unusual  notes.  Some¬ 
times  birds  with  a  certain  song  are  found 
in  a  certain  locality,  and  then  the  birds 
are  called  by  the  name  of  the  locality,  as 
Ilartz  Mountain  and  St.  Andresburg. 

After  selecting  the  breed  or  variety  of 
bird  which  suits  you,  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  color.  If  your  male  is  dark- 
colored,  select  a  yellow  or  spotted  female 
with  yellow  predominating.  Or  if  your 
male  is  yellow  then  get  a  dark  or  spotted 
female.  '  By  doing  this  you  will  have  a 
greater  variety  of  colored  birds  to  suit 
your  customers.  Most  buyers  prefer  a 
yellow  bird,  but  I  have  found  it  to  be 
true  that  the  dark  males  are  the  best 
singers  and  many  prefer  a  dark  bird  tor 

this  reason.  „  , ,  ,  , 

Your  female  bird  should  be  healthy, 
active,  in  full  feather  and  sleek  looking. 
She  should  be  young,  but  at  least  nine 
months  old  before  you  put  her  m  the 
breeding  cage.  The  breeding  cage  should 
be  large  and  roomy  and  easily  cleaned. 
If  you  would  be  successful  _  your  cages 
must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  at  all 
times.  Food  and  water  cups  as  well  as 
perches  should  be  scrubbed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  at  least  once  a  week.  1  he 
cage  should  be  set  on  a  table  or  stand 
where  it  can  get  good  light  and  be  un¬ 
disturbed.  No  dogs  or  cats  can  be  let 
in  the  room,  for  if  the  birds  are  frightened 
they  will  not  do  well.  They  may  not  mate 
at  all,  and  you  will  have  infertile  eggs,  or 
the  female  may  lay  and  then  refuse  to  sit 
on  the  eggs.  Strangers  allowed  near  the 
breeding  cage  will  also  be  apt  to  frighten 
the  birds  and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
although  callers  are  always  interested  and 
want  to  see  them,  especially  when  there 
are  babies  in  the  nest.  ,  , 

Breeding  cages  can  be  purchased  at  a 
bird  store  or  one  can  be  made  at  home 
which  will  answer  very  satisfactorily  it 
kept  clean  to  avoid  lice.  My  first  breeding 
cage  was  a  wooden  packing  box  10  in.  by 
13  in.  by  20  in.  long.  I  am  still  using  it. 
One  side  and  the  top  were  removed  and 
a  long  narrow  strip  20  m.  long  was 
tacked  on  the  top  about  an  inch  irom  the 
remaining  side.  From  this  strip  across 
the  top  and  down  the  open  side  haidwart 
cloth  was  tacked.  Now  turn  your  box  on 
the  wooden  side  remaining  and  5011  have 
a  cage  with  a  wooden  bottom  wooden 
ends  and  back.  The  top  and  front  is 
wire.  Three  holes  were  bored  m  the  back 
and  in  these,  round  sticks  were  fitted 
which  protruded  through  the  trout  vne 
to  form  the  perches.  These  can  be 
spaced  to  suit  the  individual,  but  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  birds  can  fly  01 
hop  from  one  to  the  other  easily  for  ex- 
ercise.  In  the  center  of  the  front  w  as  cut 
a  square  for  a  door  and  a  slightly  larger 
square  of  the  wire  was  wired  to  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  wires  acting  as  hinges.  A  wire 
hook  was  made  to  hold  the  door  shu  . 
Two  openings  were  cut  m  which  food 
cups  would  fit,  and  two  slits  cut  m  which 
a  wire  nest  could  be  fastened.  Two  more 
slits  were  cut  in  the  back  of  the  box  ia 
which  another  nest  could  be  fitted,  .these 
wire  nests  are  cheap  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  bird  store.  They  can  be 
so  easily  cleaned  and  are  a  gre.at  aid  in 
preventing  the  nest  from  becoming  lousy. 
They  can  be  boiled  up  m  hot  water  and 
used  again  and  again.  A  newspaper  is 
folded  and  slid  under  the  narrow  slat  to 
keen  the  cage  bottom  clean.  I  lace  one 
of  the  nests  in  position  and  your  cage  is 
ready  for  its  occupants. 

Tip  to  the  middle  of  January  each  bird 
is  kept  in  its  own  cage  and  given  the  best 
of  care.  Fresh  water  every  day seed 
cups  filled  every  other  day  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  sweet  Summer  rape  and 
canary  seed  which  I  buy  at  the  store  and 
mix  myself.  It  is  much  cheaper  than 
buying  the  ready-mixed  seed,  a™*  Jjeside, 


Bread  and  milk  (sweet)  is  a  good  food 
if  not  fed  too  sloppy.  Bread  should  be 
squeezed  rather  dry.  Never  feed  cake  or 
sweets.  , 

About  Christmas  time  begin  to  feed 
both  male  and  female  hard  boiled  eggs 
mashed  fine  with  a  fork  (yolk  and  white) 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  rolled  fine  between  the 
hands.  This  is  fed  once  a  day,  about  a 
teaspoonful,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
seed.  Egg  food  must  be  made  fresh  each 
day  as  it  sours  quickly  and  should  be  fed 
only  when  sweet.  The  cages  should  now 
be  hung  in  the  same  room  where  each 
bird  can  see  and  bear  the  other. 

The  middle  of  January  the  birds  can 
be  put  together  in  the  breeding  cage.  At 
first  there  may  be  some  bickering  and 
fighting,  but  they  seldom  hurt  one  an¬ 
other,  and  if  left  alone  you  will,  after  a 
few  days'  together,  see  the  male  feeding 
the  female.  When  he  does  this  you  can 
rest  assured  everything  is  all  right.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  two  or  three  weeks,  although  it 
may  be  four  weeks,  the  female  will  com¬ 
mence  her  nest.  Here  you  will  have  To 
help.  Cut  very  soft  old  outing  flannel  ill 
short  narrow  strips  and  put  a  few  at  a 
time  in  the  cage.  As  she  uses  these  up 
put  in  more.  If  too  many  are  put. in  at 
a  time  they  are  wasted  and  dirtied  in  the 
cage,  and  are  unfit  for  use.  The  mother 
bird  wants  only  clean  material  for  her 
nest.  Some  females  are  very  fussy,  and 
will  build  and  tear  to  pieces  and  build 
again  before  the  nest  suits.  As  the  nest 
nears  completion  give  a  few  bits  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  fill  in  with.  But  one  must  he  care¬ 
ful  and  not  give  anything  in  which  the 
claws  of  old  or  young  will  become  en- 


scold  the  male  and  fight.  A  second  nest 
must  be  put  in  the  cage,  and  material  to 
make  a  nest  as  before.  Now  the  father 
bird  feeds  the  young  almost  entirely  and 
by  the  time  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest, 
which  is  usually  when  about  three  weeks 
old,  the  mother  is  already  setting  on  more 
eggs. 

The  young  ones  usually  bother  the 
mother  quite  a  bit  by  getting  in  her  nest, 
and  sometimes1  broken  eggs  result  as  she 
tries  to  get  the  young  birds  out  of  her 
new  nest.  Watch  closely  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  crack  their  own  seed  (you  will 
see  them  at  the  seed  cup),  remove  them 
from  tiie  breeding  cage  to  a  cage  of  their 
own.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  a  cage 
together  for  a  while.  Continue  feeding 
the  egg  food  to  them  until  they  are  three 
months  old  or  older.  They  will  do  better 
for  the  soft  food  than  if  you  give  them 
only  the  seed.  Treat  otherwise  the  same 
as  you  would  the  old  birds. 

At  the  age  of  six  to  seven  weeks  the 
males  will  begin  to  chatter  or  try  to 
sing.  Their  throats  will  swell  with  the 
effort  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  if  you 
watch  them  closely  to  tell  which  are 
males.  Another  way  to  tell  is  by  the 
color.  The  dark  green  males  have  a  patch 
of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  the 
throat.  The  females  do  not.  The  yellow 
males  are  a  deep  yellow  while  the  females 
are  more  of  a  light  creamy  color. 

From  one  pair  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
to  raise  nine  to  ten  birds,  although  with 
excellent  care  and  no  bad  luck  as  many 
as  14  may  be  raised.  A  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  you.  More  than  .half  are  usually 
males.  In  the  country  it  is.  easy  to  obtain 
$5  each  for  singers,  while  in  the  city  one 
can  get  $10.  The  females  are  not  so 
easily  disposed  of,  as  they  do  not  sing, 
but  dealers  will  pay  $9  a  dozen,  and  if 
you  can  sell  to  some  one  who  wishes  to 
raise  birds  you  can  get  from  $1  to  $3 
each  for  them  according  to  color. 


rushed  to  the  house  with  my  prisoner, 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  kitchen  to  attend 
to  his  case  later,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
coop  to  find,  however,  that  the  hen’s  ex¬ 
citement  was  only  the  aftermath  of  wliat 
she  had  been  through,  and  after  securing 
things  against  any  further  invasion,  I 
returned  to  the  house  for  a  final  interview 
— this  time  armed  with  a  stout  stick.  It 
is  sufficient  to  add  that  when  morning 
came  the  weasel  and  the  four  dead  chick¬ 
ens  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

Massachusetts.  w.  i\  cleaves. 


Co-operation  Among* 
Muskrats 

The  New  York  State  College  of  For¬ 
estry  states  in  a  recent  bulletin  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  habits  of  wild  animals  that  the 
muskrat  is  a  charitable  creature.  It  will 
share  its  house  with  the  other  wild  things. 
Many  water  birds  use  muskrat  houses  as 
nesting  places  and  the  water  snakes  and 
turtles  sometimes  make  their  home  in  the 
house  of  the  muskrat  and  are  apparently 
well  entertained.  Dr.  Charles  E.  John¬ 
son,  who  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  this 
subject,  says  there  are  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  where  water  snakes  have  made 
their .  homes  in  the  houses  of  muskrats, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  is  apparently 
no  trouble  between  the  snake  and  the 
owner  of  the  house.  The  snapping  tur¬ 
tle  and  probably  other  species  of  turtle 
use  muskrat  lodgings  for  nesting  places. 
Cases  are  reported  where  22  to  32  turtle 
eggs  were  found  in  a  muskrat  house,  the 
nest  being  put  seven  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  house.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  on  some  occasions,  the  turtLe  enters 
the  muskrat  burrow  and  there  finds  a 
readymade  chamber  for  liis  long  Winter 
sleep.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  have  at  times  a  more  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  household  co-operation  than  hu¬ 
mans  can  develop. 


Washino  dav  in  Florida — where  every  day  is  “ Blue  Monday'’’  so  long  as  the  tour¬ 
ists  are  on  hand ,  The  big  iron  kettle  shows i  wiew  the  <*oth™  are  toiled,  dim  is 

common  u nth  most  of  the  Aegro  laundries 


tangled.  It  may  result  in  broken  legs  for 
the  old  birds  or  crippled  young  birds.  This 
is  the  reason  for  catting  the  cloth  m 
short  pieces,  about  1%  to  2  in.  long. 

When  the  nest  is  finished  to  suit,  the 
female  will  sleep  in  it  a  night  or  two  be¬ 
fore  she  lays  her  first  egg.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  morning,  usually  very  early, 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  one  egg  the  mother 
begins  her  task  of  setting.  Au  egg  is 
laid  each  morning  until  all  are  laid,  lne 
number  varies  from  three  to  six,  but  tour 
is  the  usual  number.  Leave  the  male  m 
the  cage  with  the  female  unless  he  annoys 
her.  He  feeds  her  while  she  is  sitting 
and  also  helps  to  feed  the  young  birds 
when  they  arrive.  One  has  to  watch  and 
use  her  own  judgment  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  One  day  he  may  be  real  fussy  and 
the  next  behave  like  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Do  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  him  out. 
I  never  had  to  remove  the  male  but  once, 
and  then  he  kept  insisting  on  getting  on 
the  nest  while  the  mother  was  feeding, 
and  in  his  turnings  and  twistings  while 
on  the  nest  he  pushed  two  of  the  eggs 
out  and  broke  them.  He  was  just  clumsy 
and  meant  no  harm.  It  was  his  first 
family,  and  the  next  time  he  dul  not 

bother  at  all.  .  ,,  . 

If  possible  let  your  birds  out  of  their 
cage  for  exercise  occasionally  and  you 
will  have  better  and  stronger  young  birds 


If  you  like  birds  and  are  not  afraid  of 
work  you  can  make  money  raising  birds 
as  well  as  have  lots  of  enjoyment  doing  it. 
Whether  you  keep  one  pair  or  two,  or 
several  pairs,  depends  on  your  ability  to 
care  for  them  and  the  room  you  can  de¬ 
vote  to  them. 

The  cages  must  not  be  111  a  dratt,  nor 
hung  too  near  the  ceiling,  as  it  is  usually 
too  warm  there.  A  temperature  comfort¬ 
able  for  a  person  is  usually  comfortable 
for  a  bird.  They  do  not  want  to  be  left 
in  the  hot  sun  without  shade,  neither  do 
they  want  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Some 
sunlight  is  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
A  kitchen  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  cage, 
as  there  is  usually  too  great  a  variation 
of  temperature  and  such  changes  tend  to 
promote  colds  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
song,  sometimes  pneumonia  and  death. 

If  the  cage  is  hung  in  front  of  a  win¬ 
dow  care  must  be  taken  that  the  window 
is  tight  so  no  wind  can  blow  in  around 
the  casing.  On  very  cold  nights  move  the 
cage  back  away  from  the  window. 

B.  V.  A. 


Two  weeks  from  the  day  the  first  egg 
biiymfcTtlie  ready-mixed  -ed  and  DesWe  eras  laid  you  will  j™^e  baby  £ 

XjfSlSMS dStSo»£  order  tfce  wove  laid.  Watch 

n(  T 1  .  .  1  Tf  to  ton  fattening  am 


the  order  the  e^s  were  laid.  Watch 
closely  at  this  time  and  as  soon  as  the 


Catching:  a  Weasel  Awake; 
A  Midnight  Adventure 

T  had  lain  down  on  a  couch  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  to  rest  a  bit  before  retiring  for 
the  night,  as  men  sometimes  do  when  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  away ;  conse¬ 
quently  when  the  alarm  came,  I  was 
clothed  for  the  fray.  About  midnight  1 
was  awakened  by  loud  outcries  by  a 
vigorous  Rhode  Island  Red,  with  her 


at  this  time  and  as  soon  me  vigurtma  mmub  , — 

first  otic  appears  place  hard-boiled  yolk  of  brood  of  14  lusty  chickens.  She  had  been 
an  eg?  m?sbed  fine  in  the  cage  immedi-  in  the  habit  of  dominating  the  poultry- 
t  j  Fee(j  this,  a  little  at  a  time  to  yard,  and  when  I  reached  the  scene  she 
prevent  souring,  until  all  the  eggs  have  had  evidently  driven  out  a  weasel  from 

I111  _  .  ->  11  ...Li  ~  1: 4-4-1  s*  4-1-* 1  t v»vl-  r\ f  flip  pnnn  flftpr  lio  hart 


tilips  is  injurious.  It  is  too  fattening  and 
XV, ’corn  with  poultry.  Birds  confined 
in  a  small  cage  cannot  get  enough  exer^ 

ESStZrg^SVadd'anMeVribe  K?  iKSTSV*  S.  ^ 

separate  and  give  each  bird  four  ox ’  n] e  white  mashed  then  a  little  more  and  a  laid  out  four  beautiful  chickens  on  the 
seeds  about  twice  a  week. ,  They  ^  dearly  it  until  you  have  floor.  The  weasel  was  outside  on  top  of 

the  regular  egg  food  spoken  of  previously. 

Be  sure  the  egg  food  is  fresh  made  each 
dav.  as  sour  food  will  kill  the  young  birds. 

Feed  no  green  food  until  the  babies  are 
a  week  old.  Also  do  not  give  the  old 
birds  a  bath  until  the  young  are  at  least 


ttPp(]s  about  twiv-v/  **  •*  ~~ —  _  ~  , 

love  it.  Twice  a  week  I  also  feed  green 
food  in  some  form,  a  little  piece  of  ap¬ 
ple.  lettuce  if  you  can  get  it,  or  cabbage. 
Water  cress  is  also  a  green  dearly  loved 
as  well  as  dandelion  and  plantain  seed 
stems  or  rat-tail  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
But  do  not  feed  too  much  green  food.  A 
piece  the  size  of  a  quarter  twice  a  week 
is  a  groat  plenty.  Keep  cuttle  bone  al¬ 
ways  in  the  cage,  and  feed  grit  on  the 
bottom  of  cage  each  time  paper  is  changed 
in  the  cage,  which  should  be  everj  othei 
dav  anyway.  Grit  is  very  essential  to 
the  health  of  your  birds,  and  many  times 
sickness  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  lack 
of  grit. 


11UIH .  J-UL  "  pa.mi  v  A 

the  wire  run  trying  to  get  back  at  the 
hen,  who  was  facing  him  through  the  lat¬ 
tice-work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  coop. 

Obeying  my  first  impulse,  and  the  only 
impulse  I  happened  to  have  with  me  at 
the  moment,  with  a  lantern  in  my  right 


until  tne  youilK  are  au  LHC  lumuvut,  ~  . ~ 

a  week  old.  If  mother  bird  goes  on  the  hand,  I  seized  the  marauder  with  my  left, 
nest  with  wet  feathers  the  young  are  apt  whereupon  lie  as  quickly  turned  Ins  1  the 
to  catch  cold  from  her  damp  feathers  body,  and  closed  in  on  my  thumb  with 
die  his  sharp  weasel  teeth.  Knowing  that  I 

At  first  the  babies  are  very  homely  and  could  hold  on  as  long  as  lie  could,  I  111- 
..Jr  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  creased  the  pressure  until  lie- relinquished 
SSv  open  their  eves?  and  by  the  time  his  hold,  and  as  the  mother  hen  .was  still 
thov  are  two  weeks  old  they  are  quite  continuing  her  outcries,  and  having  heaul 
birds.  At  this  time  the  female  begins  to  that  weasels  frequently  hunt  111  pairs,  I 


The  Alligator  Came  Back 

Here  is  an  alligator  story  to  go  along 
with  your  pig  story  on  page  3 :  An  alli¬ 
gator  is  not  a  domestic  animal  and  cannot 
be  rated  as  a  highbrow  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  be  likes  his  home  all  the 
same.  A  good  many  years  ago  we  found 
a  small  “  ’gator  hole”  on  our  place  a  mile 
from  the  house,  out  of  which  we  raked 
a  half-grown  “  ’gator”  3  or  4  ft.  long.  An 
alligator  is  not  built  for  a  globe-trotter, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  a  hankering 
to  climb  mountains,  pyramids,  etc.  This 
one  did  not  even  desire  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  civilization,  but  a  rope  around 
its  neck  and  tied  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon 
persuaded  him  or  her  to  come  along.  Alter 
being  duly  interviewed  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  lie  was  consigned  to  a  tight  en¬ 
closure.  Evidently  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  homesickness  some  time  in  the  night 
for  he  worked  a  Houdini  trick  on  his  pen 
and  got  out  and  started  on  a  bee-line  for 
his  beloved  home.  He  ignored  the  road 
he  traveled  the  night  before  and  started 
diagonally  across  a  pineapple  field,  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention  to  the  rows  or  paths. 
Then  he  crossed  a  piece  of  woods  and 
came  to  the  road.  He  followed  that  a 
few  rods  and  then  decided  that  the  road 
and  his  sense  of  direction  did  not  gibe, 
so  he  left  the  road  and  struck  out  through 
the  thick  woods  and  brush  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  before  morning. 

Verily  there  is  110  place  like  home. 

Florida.  F.  H.  c. 

Gassing  the  English 
Sparrow 

On  page  1631  a  correspondent  inquires 
for  a  rntehod  of  ridding  barns  of  En¬ 
glish  sparrows.  We  have  just  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  this,  after  having  al¬ 
most  thousands  of  the  pests  eating  us 
out  of  house  and  home,  called  to  the 
farm  by  a  car  of  stored,  but  uncovered 
feed.  This  feed  was  in  a  big  bin  in  a 
high,  double  garage.  The  birds  were  also 
in  the  top  of  big  barn,  of  course,  but 
were  in  the  habit  of  flying  into  garage 
during  certain  times  of  the  day  to  feed. 
When  every  sparrow  in  the  world,  seem¬ 
ingly,  was  congregated  there  one  day,  my 
husband  conceived  the  idea  of  shutting 
up  the  place  as  tightly  as  possible — it  is 
a  large  room  with  concrete  floor — and 
starting  the  exhaust  on  both  cars.  The 
cars  were  run  for  two  hours,  the  pois¬ 
onous  gas  filling  the  place  thoroughly. 
When  my  husband  opened  the  doors  and 
shut  off  the  engines  the  floor  was  car¬ 
peted  with  dead, birds.  Since  then  we 
have  only  seen  groups  of  three  and  four 
in  the  main  barn,  which  our  boys  prompt¬ 
ly  got  with  air  rifles. 

We  estimated  that  these  pests  cost  us 
almost  as  much  in  grain  losses  as  rats, 
besides  “whitewashing”  every  tool  and 
car  with  their  droppings.  When  the 
birds  come  again  another  season  this  will 
be  a  simple  procedure  to  repeat.  Rats 
respond  with  their  lives  also  if  the  gas 
can  be  directed  into  their  holes.  Spar¬ 
rows  now  seem  to  know  that  it  is  un¬ 
healthy  for  them  on  our  premises. 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Lady,”  said  the  beggar,  “could  you 
gimme  a  quarter  to  get  where  me  family 
is?”  “Certainly,  my  poor  man,  here’s  a 
quarter.  Where  is  your  family?”  “At  de 
movies.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 
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LiGHTNINC,  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


Wo  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO"  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
liahtning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  ua  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  X73  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

lli-hi  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spider*,  etc.,  in  Cow*  Teat* 
Sold  by  Dealer*  or  Mailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 


TESTIMONIALS 


The  greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  cows  teats. 

B.  Stafford,  R  5,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Did  not  have  much  faith  at  first.  Thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  the  remedy. 

J.  C.  Noble,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


CRPP  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  sending 
*'  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Depl.  R.  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Knral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30(h  St., N.Y. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  . 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery . 

Every  Day  Menu  Book . 

My  Best  250  Recipes . 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc.. 

Canning  and  Preserving . 

New  Salads . 

Dainties  . 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 

Sandwiches . 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 

Made-over  Dishes . 

Home  Candy  Making . 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 


$2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 
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.75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ration  with  Barley 

I  have  oats,  barley,  silage,  the  usual 
run  of  meadow  hay  and  some  clover. 
Will  you  send  me  a  formula  that  will 
balance  this  for  our  cattle?  s.  Q. 

New  York. 

With  oats  and  barley  as  a  base  for  a 
grain  ration  and  silage  and  meadow  hay 
as  a  roughage,  your  supply  of  feed  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  taken  care  of.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  mix  a  formula  as  follows :  Corn- 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  barley,  100  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.;  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
This  ration  will  contain  about  21  per 
cent  of  protein.  It  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily  by  each  cow.  The 
silage  allowance  may  be  from  25  to  30 
lbs.  a  day  and  each  cow  should  have  all 
the  hay  she  will  clean  up  in  an  hours’ 
time  twice  daily.  j.  w.  B. 


Defective  Silo 

We  have  a  silo  that  does  not  save  silage 
well.  The  trouble  is  that  the  silage  spoils 
around  the  sides.  Shortly  after  filling  the 
center  settles  lower  than  the  sides,  then 
the  sides  leave  the  wall  entirely  for  about 
2  ft.  down.  I  believe  this  is  caused  by 
the  roughness  of  the  wall  and  the  silage 
around  the  edges  cannot  settle  as  the 
center  does.  I  think  the  wall  is  porous 
because  the  silage  spoils  after  it  has  set¬ 
tled  around  the  edges.  This  silo  is  12  ft. 
in  diameter  and  about  30  ft.  high.  The 
lower  half  is  concrete.  Could  this  wall 
be  satisfactorily  fixed  with  stucco,  or 
would  a  new  concrete  wall  of  about  6  in. 
be  better  put  inside  the  old  wall.  e.  c.  a. 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

It  would  seem  that  your  silage  spoils 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  settles  unevenly. 
In  order  to  have  silage  keep  well,  all  air 
must  be  kept  away  from  it.  The  first 
foot  or  two  on  the  top  of  the  silo  will 
always  spoil,  due  to  its  contact  with  air. 
This  spoiled  part,  however,  should  act  as 
a  seal  to  keep  all  air  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  silo.  It  settles  unevenly  either  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  heavier  part  of  the 
corn  coming  into  the  silo  is  not_well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  entire  surface  and  well 
packed  around  the  walls,  or  there  is  some 
obstruction  such  as  a  jutting  wall  part 
way  down  the  silo  walls.  In  packing  a 
silo  it  is  necessary  that  the  silage  be 
tramped  continually  around  the  edge  dur¬ 
ing  filling  time.  If  the  wall  of  the  lower 
half  of  your  silo  juts  out  into  the  silo 
beyond  the  wall  above,  then  it  should  be 
pointed  up  with  concrete  at  a  slight 
enough  angle  to  allow  the  green  corn  in 
settling  to  settle  past  this  point  where  the 
wood  and  the  masonry  wall  come  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  walls  are  rough  they  can 
be  floated  smooth  with  rich  cement  plas¬ 
ter.  It  should  not  need  a  6-in.  wall  in¬ 
side  the  old  one  to  make  a  tight  smooth 
job.  j.  \y.  b. 


Checkerboard  bags  put  the  extra 
money  in  your  pocket.  See  the 
dealer  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a 
1927  Purina 
Cow  book — free. 
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AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFG&SUPPLYCO 

FROM  MAKER  TO  USER 
PD  BOX 342  MOUNOSVIllEWVAi 


imimmiHiimiimimimEmmiiiiiiimiii 
Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $2,  postpaid . 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

mimmmmmmmmmimummmmm 


Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  silage  and  clover  hay. 
Will  you  give  a  formula  for  a  balanced 
ration  for  heavy  milkers,  also  one  for 
non-producers  which  will  freshen  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  mrs.  j.  c.  C. 

With  silage  and  clover  hay  your  high- 
producing  cows  should  give  good  results 
on  a  ration  containing  from  22  to  24  per¬ 
cent  of  digestible  crude  protein.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  you  can  purchase  any  of  the 
common  feeds  and  the  following  formula 
is  recommended : 

200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal 
150  lbs.  wheat  bran 
150  lbs.  ground  oats 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal  40% 

200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  41% 

100  lbs.  oilmeal. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  31/;.  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow.  Dry  cows  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  cooling  ration,  and  one  which  will 
allow  them  to  put  on  fat  and  prepare 
them  for  the  next  lactation  period.  A 
ration  containing  about  14  percent  of 
protein  is  suggested: 

200  lbs.  cornmeal 
200  lbs.  ground  oats 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
150  lbs.  oilmeal 
50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

A  dry  cow  should  have  access  to  at 
least  10  lbs.  of  this  mixture  daily.  If 
shq  is  hungry  and  in  a  thin  condition  it 
may  be  advisable  to  feed  even  a  greater 
amount.  Two  weeks  before  freshening  it 
would  be  well  to  feed  only  bran  and  oil¬ 
meal,  and  if  your  cows  have  a  tendency 
to  inflamed  udders,  feed  bran  only. 

J.  w.  B. 


.  ! 


No  need  to 
fear  Spring 
thunder 
storms  if 
you  have 
a  Leadclad 
roo  f. 

'  ‘A  Leadclad 
Roof  is 
Lightning 
Proof." 


‘Groundhogs  'out  and  seed  his  shadder"/ 

It  don’t  make  much  difference  whether  the  groundhog  saw  his 
shadow  or  not— the  time  will  soon  be  here,  anyway,  to  put  up  fence. 

And  when  you  take  ail  the  time  and  care  to  erect  fence,  why  not 
erect  one  worth  while— a  fence  that  will  stay  up  and  give  service 
three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence. 

The  extra  heavy  coating  of  pure  lead  puts  Leadclad  fence  in 
a  class  by  itself  for  long  service. 

The  coating  is  what  makes  fence  last  and 
that’s  what  Leadclad  fence  has  more  of  than 
any  other  fence  made,  and  it’s  pure  lead  coat¬ 
ing,  too. 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  and  sample 
of  Leadclad  wire. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 


Jfue  Two  Standards  of  Perfection 


Get  the  BEST  in  Silos!  lg 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8 
Albany,  Indiana. 
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304  Eggs 

in. 

365  Days 


is  another  record 
thathas  justbeen 
credited  to  a  ra¬ 
tion  containing 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

Hen  No.  8-5,  a  single  comb-white  leghorn  pullet,  bred  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Otto  Ruehle  of  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
and  tested  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.I.,N.  Y.,  during  a  laying  contest  which  closed  November  1st,  1926, 
actually  laid  304  eggs  in  365  days.  This  is  the  first  official  300-egg  hen 
in  New  York  State. 

Egg  production  of  this  sort  cannot  be  achieved  withoutthe  combination 
of  a  great  bird  and  a  great  feed.  In  this  test  the  Farmingdale  Ration  was 
used  exclusively*  This  is  the  ration  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
N.  Y*  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  for  the  pastt  wo  years*  More 
than  15%  of  it  consists  of  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  The 
complete  formula  follows? 


100  lbs.  Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal 

100  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 

100  lbs.  Yellow  Corn  Meal 

100  lbs.  Red  Dog  Flour 

100  lbs.  Hulled  Ground  Oats 


100  lbs.  Meat  Scraps 
10  lbs.  Fine  Charcoa  1 
10  lbs.  Steamed  Bone  Meal 
2lA  lbs.  Fine  Dairy  Salt 
2 %  lbs.  Powdered  Sulphur 


If  you  are  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  poultry  as  your  chief  concern 
or  as  a  sideline  to  your  herd  of  cows,  you  will  do  well  to  consider 
DIAMOND  as  an  economical  egg-producing  feed.  DIAMOND  con¬ 
tains  40%  protein  and  is  a  lower  priced  feed  than  meat  scraps  or 
fish  meal.  Replacing  one  half  of  the  animal  feed  in  your  ration 
with  DIAMOND  will  do  much  to  lower  your  feed  bills  and  jack  up 
production.  If  you  are  a  dairyman,  you’ve  probably  fed  DIAMOND 
to  your  cows.  If  you  haven’t  tried  it  with  your  hens,  do  so.  You  11 
be  glad  you  did. 

IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  QOOD  POULTRY  RATION 


Write :  Ration  Service  Dept. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 

World’s  Largest  M frs.  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  and  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls.  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  #0.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 
G.  M.  HABECKEK  YORK,  PA. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs. 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Eprsr  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  J0URNAL,Dept.50,  Indianapolis. Ind- 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  f  ()o 

5 j  cents  H  \  ear  xvv 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris, 111, 


etM  Big  PRonTS/«™Poultr  y 

ir  **r  rDTTT?  uc  4 r\Ac»\T  fr*r  f  Vw=>  UPU7  Thin  FREE 


WRITE  us  today  for  the  new 
Buckeye  Book.  It  tells  how 
to  get  the  big  profits  from  poultry. 
It  tells  how  to  raise  more  chinks — 
with  less  time  and  work.  It  tells 
how  to  prevent  the  losses  of  your 
chicks;  how  to  raise  more  profitable 
birds.  All  this  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  free.  Write  for  it,  now. 


This  FREE 
book  Teiu  How- 


Greatest  Values  Ever  Offered 


Never  before  have  Buckeye 
Brooders  offered  such  out¬ 
standing  values.  The  Coal- 
Burning  Brooder  prices  are 
drastically  reduced.  The 
Brooders  are  improved.  The 
new  stoves  are  larger.  They 
hold  more  coal;  they  give 
more  heat;  they  burn  longer 
without  refueling.  The  new 
Revolving  Hover  save*  time. 


work  and  trouble.  The  im¬ 
proved  Oil-Burning  Brooder  is 
the  last  word  in  efficiency.  It 
has  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  no  other  brooder  can 
have.  Day  and  night  it  keeps 
your  chicks  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  without  fuss  or  worry. 


Buckeye  Incubator# 
Hatch  More  Chick# 

If  you  want  the  big  profits 
from  your  poultry,  learn  all 
about  these  famous  Brooders. 
Learn  about  the  new  improve¬ 
ments — about  the  price  reduc¬ 
tions.  And  if  you  hatch  your 
own  chicks  learn  how  Buckeye 
Incubators  hatch  more  chicks; 
bigger,  stronger,  better  chicks. 
All  this  information  is  free. 
Simply  write  for  the  new 
Buckeye  Book.  Do  it  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

2589  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I 


Buckeye 

incubators  and  brooders 


The  Henyard 


Pickings  from  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show 

Part  II 

P.  «T.  Davis  followed  with  a  talk  on 
raising  poults.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  young 
man  who  is  digging  his  living  out  of  a 
farm,  so  we  had  all  sides  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  whole  simmers  down  to 
this :  Hatch  them  in  an  incubator,  keep 
them  in  a  clean  brooder  house  and  feed 
just  as  you  would  chicks,  only  do  not  use 
much  corn,  and  be  sure  that  what  you  do 
use  is  perfectly  sound  and, sweet.  Clean 
up,  clean  up  and  then  clean  up.  That 
seems  to  he  the  main  point  in  succeeding. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Davis,  Prof. 
Monahan  asked  if  Mrs.  Bennett,  of  Rhode 
Island,  would  be  willing  to  cpine  up  and 
toll  us  something  about  her' work  with 
turkeys.  Mrs.  Bennett  caine  to  the 
front  and  Prof.  Monahan  placed  a 
chair  for  her  and  then  we  had  the  best 
of  all.  She  is  a  frail-looking  little  wo¬ 
man,  very  motherly,  and  admits  raising 
turkeys  on  the  same  farm  for  more  than 
50  years.  She  is  having  much  better  suc¬ 
cess  today  than  when  she  used  liens  or 
turkeys  for  hatching.  She  now  uses  an 
electric  incubator  and  finds  it  the  best  of 
anything  ever  tried.  She  is  never  able 
to  supply  enough  to  fill  the  demand  and 
gets  SI  per  pound  for  them  dressed  and 
drawn.  For  years  Henry  Ford  has  sent 
to  her  for  his  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

I  spent  the  evening  discussing  the  show 
and  general  conditions  with  different  men 
and  then  I  went  back  and  spent  the  day, 
Friday,  doing  the  same.  I  wanted  to  get 
all  the  information  that  I  could  on  the 
present  status  of  the  poultry  business  of 
Massachusetts  as  related  to  the  shows. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  noticed 
on  Friday  was  the  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  there  on  Wednesday. 
In  the  old  times  no  one  except  the  fan¬ 
ciers  ever  went  the  second  time.  Friday 
the  judging  was  done,  the  fighting  over, 
and  the  fanciers  were  absent,  but  the 
practical  men  were  still  looking  for  point¬ 
ers.  At  night  I  met  a  friend  who  is  well 
known  as  a  breeder  of  production  birds 
in  one  of  our  popular  breeds,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  display.  “I 
really  don’t  know  what  they  have  here,” 
he  said,  “I  don’t  come  to  see  the  birds,  I 
come  to  talk  with  the  fellows.”  From  a 
day  and  an  evening  spent  digging  for  rea¬ 
sons  and  results,  here  is  about  what  I 
found  and  I  can’t  see  anything  to  make 
me  feel  pessimistic  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  The  poultry  business  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  founded  by  the  fanciers,  very 
often  men  of  quite  a  little  financial 
means,  and  the  backyard  man  who  had 
some  time  to  spare  and  bred  for  the  sport 
of  the  thing.  They  were  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  impractical.  They  would  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  get  the  one  little  thing 
that  they  happened  to  want,  a  special 
lacing  on  a  feather  was  more  to  them 
than  vigor  or  amount  of  eggs.  If  a  mat¬ 
ing  produced  one  or  two  crack  birds  and 
all  the  rest  culls  that  made  no  difference 
because  the  crack  ones  could  be  shown 
and  few  ever  saw  the  culls. 

I  had  a  neighbor  once  who  was  breed¬ 
ing  Rose  Comb  Reds.  That  was  before 
the  production  days,  and  before  the  big 
flocks  of  average  good  color  were  heard 
of.  Average  good  color  did  not  appeal  to 
him  at  all.  I  remember  one  mating  that 
he  showed  me  with  much  pride  and  high 
hopes.  The  cock  was  light  in  color  with 
a  very  poor  neck.  The  hens  were  all 
rank  culls,  some  with  a  lot  of  black  on 
the  wing,  some  carrying  so  much  smut 
in  the  under  color  that  it  showed  in  the 
outer  color,  two  of  them  with  very  light 
color  on  body,  but  splashed  with  black 
and  having  very  dark  necks.  From  this 
combination  he  hoped  to  have  a  few  that 
would  take  the  qualities  that  he  wanted 
from  both  sides  and  make  one  good  whole. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  get  a  bird 
that  won  in  the  Boston  show  the  next 
Winter,  but  most  of  the  chickens  were 
poorer  than  the  production  man  of  today 
raises.  In  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
they  had  the  best  bird  in  the  country.  One 
of  the  outstanding  good  points  about  them 
was  that  the  cockerels  came  much  lighter 
than  the  pullets  and  therefore  the  busi¬ 
ness  henman  could  pick  out  the  males  as 
soon  as  they  were  feathered, _  and  not  have 
to  keep  them  any  longer  if  he  did  not 
want  to.  They  grew  fast,  matured  early, 
and  were  good  layers.  As  to  quality  meat, 
the  fact  that  the  live  poultry  market  paid 
a  premium  of  five  cents  per  pound  all 
last  season  on  Barred  Rocks  over  all 
other  broilers  proves  that  they  still  have 
that.  Some  bright  fancier  found  that  by 
making  a  false  mating  of  birds  that  were 
too  dark  it  was  possible  to  get  males  to 
come  the  same  shade  as  the  true  mating 
females.  Now  remember  that  this  was  in 
the  old  days  before  business  was  put  up¬ 
on  a  basis  of  honesty,  and  these  old 
Yankees  were  noted  for  their  sharpness. 
If  a  standard  called  for  male  birds  of  the 
same  color  as  females  it  would  mean  that 
the  men  who  had  found  out  how  to  make 
the  false  mating  would  have  a  hold  upon 
the  market  second  only  to  a  patent.  So 
the  standard  was  made  that  way. 

The  result  was  that  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  soon  learned  to  make  these  false 
matings  and  also  that  the  breed  began  to 
go  slowly  down  hill  in  popular  esteem. 
Today  Massachusetts  should  be  breeding 


more  Barred  Rocks  than  any  other  kind 
of  poultry,  but  the  Reds  outnumber  them 
greatly.  Why?  Simply  because  the  prac¬ 
tical  poultry  man  wants  a  fowl  that  will 
be  near  to  standard  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  the  goods  as  to  eggs.  This  dark 
color  in  Barred  Rocks  is  gained  by  more 
and  narrower  bars.  More  bars  go  with 
narrow  feathers  and  narrow  feathers  are 
growing  on  slow  maturing  birds.  Slowly 
maturing  birds  are  not  on  an  average  as 
good  layers  as  quickly  maturing  ones, 
neither  do  they  make  as  good  broilers. 
But  the  Rocks  are  coming  back.  We  have 
some  fine  flocks  here  in  Plymouth  Coun¬ 
ty  being  bred  on  true;  matings  and  they 
are  proving  to  be  just  as-  good  layers  as 
the  Reds,  and  better  birds  for  meat.  The 
fancier  has  done  much  for  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  ;  he  made  the  many  different 
breeds  and  created,  the  interest  in  the 
work  before  it  bOcaipe  a  business.  To- 
!  day  his  time  is  up,  he  is  surely  passing 
*  off  the  stage  in  favor  of  the  practical 
poultryman  who  has  large  flocks  of  aver¬ 
age  good  birds.  Poultry  in  Massachusetts 
>s  no  longer  a  game,  it  is  a  business,  and 
the  quicker  the  show  promoters  realize 
this  fact  and  build  accordingly,  the  better 
it  is  going  to  be  for  all  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
terested.  I  always  enjoyed  the  old  style 
poultry  show,  but  as  long  as  the  times 
have  ruled  them  out  I  belive  in  making 
the  most  of  the  present  and  not  trying  to 
revise  the  world  backward,  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 


Hens’  Combs  Change  Color 

I  have  trouble  with  my  hens,  their 
combs  turn  all  colors  (black,  blue  and 
purple).  They  show  this  for  three  to 
five  days  and  then  die.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  cause?  L.  k. 

Fair  Lawn,  N.  Y. 

The  combs  of  fowls  furnish  an  index 
of  their  internal  condition  in  case  of  a 
number  of  diseases,  turning  dark  as  the 
circulation  becomes  impeded  from  any 
cause.  As  this  is  but  one  symptom  of 
disease,  and  one  common  to  several  dis¬ 
eases,  no  diagnosis  of  the  particular  trou¬ 
ble  in  any  case  can  be  made  from  it.  An 
autopsy  upon  one  of  the  dead  _  fowls 
would  "probably  disclose  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  the  affection  but  one  would  have 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  organs  in  health  to  note  any  changes 
present.  m.  b.  d. 


Effect  of  Tobacco  for  Worm 
Control 

We  are  troubled  with  paralysis  in  our 
Leghorn  pullets ;  have  lost  15  or  20  out 
of  500.  Our  land  is  polluted  with  round 
worms,  and  I  control  wormS  With  tobacco. 
In  other  years  I  have  always  discontin¬ 
ued  the  use  of  tobacco  in  mash  when  pul¬ 
lets  start  laying,  but  this  year  every  time 
I  let  up  for  a  few  days  even,  pullets 
start  setting  sick.  I  have  always  thought 
that  tobacco  hurt  production.  Do  you 
know  of  any  experiments  that  have  been 
made  regarding  the  effect  of  tobacco  on 
growth  and  egg  production?  My  pullets 
were  hatched  April  20,  and  have  been 
rather  slow  in  coming  in  to  production. 
They  are  now  around  35  per  cent  but  not 
increasing  but  very  little.  I  have  300  old 
hens  with  pullets  and  they  seem  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  though  they  have  not  had 
any  tobacco  for  over  a  year.  All  the 
pullets  that  I  have  examined  did  not 
have  any  large  round  worms,  but  blind 
guts  were  distended  mostly  with  gas  but 
had  small  amounts  of  a  black  waxy  sub¬ 
stance  in  them,  and  on  very  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  there  were  lots  of  almost 
microscopic  worms  in  this  substance. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn.  c.  E.  8. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
of  tobacco  upon  growth  and  development, 
though  I  think  that  it  is  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  tobacco  treatment  for  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  particularly  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  liquid  treatment,  will  at  least  tem- 
porarily  x-educe  egg  production.  The 
worms,  themselves,  when  present  in  large 
numbers,  cause  lack  of  thrift  in  young 
stock  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  effect  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  that  of  the  use  of  tobacco  to 
dislodge  them.  A  few  worms  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  seiuously  affect  poultry  but  the 
land  may  become  so  infested  by  them  that 
all  profit  is  destroyed.  When  this  is  the 
case,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
a  fresh  site  for  raising  the  young  stock, 
though  limited  areas  may  be  disinfected 
by  chemical  agents. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the 
distension  of  the  blind  guts  that  you 
note  is  not  the  result  of  worm  infestation 
but  of  the  very  common  disease,  coccidi- 
osis.  This  widespread  disease  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lack  of  thrift,  to  the  extent  of 
emaciation  and  death,  and  its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  symptom  is  distension  of  the 
caeca  by  a  bloody,  waxy  or  cheesy  accu¬ 
mulation,  with,  sometimes,  spots  upon 
the  liver.  Here,  too,  prevention  by  rais- 
ixig  young  stock  upon  fresh  clean  ground, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  milk  in  some 
form  in  the  growing  ration,  is  the  end  to 
be  sought,  rather  than  attempts  at  curing 
already  infected  biials.  m.  b.  d. 
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Ultra-Violet  Rays 

THRU 


PAT.  PEND.  — T.  M.  REG. 

Weatherproof  —  Unbreakable —  Transparent 

Vs  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 

Keep  Baby  Chicks  Healthy 

Prevent  Weak  Legs,  Diseases  and  Deaths 


Give  Baby  Chicks 
Actual  SUNSHINE 

Indoors.  It’s  Nature’s 
Only  Health-Producer 


Don’t  keep  chicks  behind  glass. 

It  shuts  out  the  sun’s  Ultra- 
Violet  rays,  causing  leg 
weakness,  rickets,  dis¬ 
ease  and  finally  death. 

Leading  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have 
proved  this  in  m  any 
tests.  But  these  scien¬ 
tists  also  found  that 
chicks  kept  u  n  d  e  r 
FLEX-O-GLASS  were  safe 
from  rickets,  weak  legs,  stayed 
healthy,  were  full  of  pep  and 
grew  amazingly  in  '  this  warm 
sunlit  room — because  the  chicks 

absorbed  the  energizing  Ultra-Violet  rays 
that  FLEX-O-GLASS  admitted.  See  the 
proof  in  center  column.  These  tests  were 
made  for  you.  Put  your  chicks  under 
health-producing  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Pre¬ 
vent  weak  chicks,  diseases  and  deaths  in  this  easy  way.  Every 
chick  will  mature  or  reach  frying  size  much  sooner  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Thousands  of  poultrynn  n  have  replaced  glass  with  FLEX- 
O-GLASS,  which  kes  use  of  the  sunshine — Nature’s  only 
health-producer — indoors,  too,  where  chicks  are  out  of  slush, 
snow  and  rain.  Fast,  strong  chick  growth  will  amaze  you.  Just 
build  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  easily  and  replace  all 
poultry  house  windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Use  15  yards 
for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  sunlit  brooder-house  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  the  first  season  alone. 

Gather  Eggs  All  Winter 

Experts  and  users  have  found  that  a 
FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  concen¬ 
trates  the  sun’s  Ultra-Violet  rays  on  hens 
which  keeps  them  active  and  healthy,  stim¬ 
ulates  th'e  egg  glands  and  makes  them  lay 
in  coldest  weather.  Brings  more  fertile 
Under  glass  hens  quit  laying  and  chicks  die  be¬ 
cause  it  shuts  out  these  needed  rays.  Use  15  yards  for  100  hens. 

Use  Only  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass 

Many  users  have  made  comparative  tests.  They  find  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  not  only  gives  more  warm  Ultra-Violet  ray  light  but 
that  it  also  is  stronger  and  stays  bright  and  neat  looking  longer. 
Read  at  the  top  of  the  lower  left  column  of  this  page  how  a 
big  poultry  farm  proved  FLEX-O-GLASS  unquestionably 
superior  to  others.  Why  use  a  substitute  when  genuine  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  costs  no  more?  Made  only  by  the  FLEX-O-GLASS 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago. 

Enclose  Porches  and 

Just  nail  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  over 
screen  porches  and  storm-doors. 

Changes  snow  trap  into  healthful  sun- 
room  or  children’s  playhouse,  cheaply. 


Stormdoors 


The 

Amazing  Truth 


about 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

and 

Ultra-Violet  Rays 


Vitamin  D  is  the  controlling  factor  of  speed 
and  size  in  all  forms  of  bird,  animal  and  plant 
life.  If  Vitamin  D  is  not  active  in  the  animal 
blood  or  the  plant  tissue,  life  all  hut  stops. 
Chicks  usually  die.  If  Vitamin  I>  is  only 
weakly  active,  life  goes  on  hut  growth  is 
stunted  and  the  living  thing  has  no  strength. 
II  Vitamin  D  is  strongly  active,  growth  is  very 
rapid  and  the  bird,  animal  or  plant  reaches 
great  size  and  attains  unusual  strength  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  best  way  to  make  Vitamin  I)  active  in 
chicks,  pigs  and  plants  is  to  expose  them  to 
concentrated  Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  Sun. 
Von  can’t  do  this  with  glass  scratch  sheds, 
hoghouses  and  hotbeds  because  glass  won’t 
admit  Ultra-A'iolet  Rays.  You  must  use 
FLEX-O-GLASS,  the  original  Ultra-Violet  Ray 
filter  advertised. 

Sec  What  Happens 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  Sun  at  the  upper 
left  corner  of  this  column.  When  the  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  strike  the  plain  glass  (like  you 
have  always  used  in  scratch  sheds  and  hot 
beds)  they  don’t  pass  through.  They  actually 
bounce  back.  But — when  the  Uitra-Violet 
Rays  strike  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  they  not  only 
pass  through,  but  are  diffused  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  covered  area.  Now  read  what 
State  Experiment  Stations  say  about  the  value 
of  Ultra-Violet  Rays  and  FLEX-O-GLASS. 


Proof  From  Tests 

By  Leading  U.  S.  Authorities 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  states:  “Believe  your 
product  (FLEX-O-GLASS)  far  superior  to 
common  glass  for  enclosing  chickeuliouses  for 
the  Winter,  and  brooderhouses.” 

OHIO  STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  upon 
completing  a  10  weeks’  ricket  test,  reports: 

“Enough  of  the  effective  Ultra-Violet  rays  were 
transmitted  to  offer  protection  against  leg  weak¬ 
ness.” 

KANS.  STATE  EXP.  STATION  says:  “Up 

until  2  years  ago  no  one  understood  the  value 
of  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Some  excellent  results 
have  been  reported  by  practical  poultrymen 
who  have  used  glass  substitutes,  which  will 
allow  the  passage  of  the  health-giving  portion 
of  sunshine  to  a  considerably  greater  extent 
than  glass.” 

DR.  MORSE,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist 
of  Connecticut,  says:  “Congratulations  are  due 
you.  \our  statements  1  heartily  corroborate 
because  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which  penetrate 
Flex-O-Glass  make  hens  healthful,  chemically 
active  and  increases  oxygenating  power  of  the 
blood.” 


Grow 
PLANTS 

Quicker  and  Stronger 


Gardeners — get  stronger,  bigger  plants 
that  will  grow  when  transplanted.  Be¬ 
cause  FLEX-O-GLASS  admits  concentrated  Ultra-Violet  rays 
and  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays,  it  makes  plants  grow  much  strong¬ 
er  and  faster  than  when  under  plain  glass,  (Glass  stops  these 
rays)v  Have  plants  earlier.  Get  more  money  for  them. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed  much  easier,  holds  beat  better 
aud  costs  far  less  than  glass.  Scatters  light  just  as  needed. 
Does  not  chill  like  glass.  Frames  are  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle.  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  covers  a  hotbed  of  135 
sq.  ft.  Ideal  for  greenhouses. 

Just  Cut  with  Shears 
and  Nall  On 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  very  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  Comes  in  one  piece  3  feet 
wide  any  length  desired.  Just  cut  to  size 
with  ordinary  shears,  nail  on  and  the  job  is 
done.  Asolutely  weather-resisting.  Looks  neat 
and  attractive.  Lasts  for  years. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  Is  Guaranteed 
Most  Durable 

FLEX-O-GLASS,  the  Original  product  advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet  rays  is  unequaled.  Genuine  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  always  lias  been  and  is  today  made  on  a  stronger 
better  cloth  base  specially  processed  to  withstand  all  kinds  of 
weather.  That’s  why  it  lasts  for  years,  always  lies  flat  and 
stays  bright.  FLEX-O-GLASS  even  looks 
fresh  and  new  after  many  seasons  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  wind,  rain  and  snow.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  it  with  inferior,  materials.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  tested  FLEX-O-GLASS 
thoroughly  before  recommending  its  use — 

Your  Protection.  Reg.  in  the  U.  S.  Pat. 
ofiice,  and  used  with  amazing  results  everywhere,  for  replac¬ 
ed  glass  at  only  one-eighth  the  cost.  Order  Genuine  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  today  at  our  risk — direct  from  the  factory  and 
save  money. 

Mrs.  T.  J.,  of  Nebraska,  writes:  “When  FLEX-O-GLASS  is 
installed  beside  another,  it  speaks  for  itself.” 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.,  36  inches  wide ;  1  yd.,  50c ,  5  yds.  at  40c 
($2.00)  ;  10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50)  ;  25  yards  at  32c 
($8.00)  ;  100  yards  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

15  Sq.  Yards  Postpaid  for  $5.00 


Our  Claims  Backed  by  Unsolicited  PROOF 

Here  are  a  Few  of  the  Thousands  of  Letters  from  Satisfied  Users 


TESTED  AND  PROVEN  STRONGEST  AND 
BEST 

—.Ne’er  Idle  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of 
Indiana  writes: 
“  We  used 
FLEX-O-GLASS 
on  our  brooder- 
houses  this 
Spring  and  were 
very  well  pleas 


SUPERIOR  TO  GLASS 

“I  put  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  alongside  of  a 
glass  window  last  Summer.  I  found  it  su¬ 
perior  to  glass  for  light.  I  have  had  enough 
experience  in  the  use  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  to 
give  advice  to  people  I  meet.  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  selling  anything  that  has  merit.”  T.  S. 
Baird,  of  N.  Y. 

RECOMMENDS  IT  TO  OTHERS 

“I  shall  recommend  FLEX-O-GLASS  to  oth- 
ed.  We  placed  ers  doing  trucking.  You  sure  have  a  winner.” 
it  by  tiie  side  of  S.  Krimmitz,  Aliss,  Wis. 


9x15  feet  (size  for  300  chicks)  or  use  for  brooder-house 
fronts,  hotbeds,  poultry,  barn  or  hog-house  windows,  enclosing 
porches,  storm-doors,  etc.  If  after  15  days  not  satisfied  that 
t  LEX-O-GLASS  gives  more  warm  healthful  light  than  glass, 
or  it  it  isn’t  stronger,  better  and  more  durable  than  other  ma¬ 
tte  flrst  teiTfds,  just  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  by 
one  with  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  without  question.  You  take 
T  "  'no  risk. 


-*  ono  window  that 
was  covered 
with  -  (another  product).  The  differ¬ 

ence  in  the  color  of  the  light  was  quickly 
noticeable.  But  one  very  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  chicks  piled  up  in  front 
of  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  window,  leaving  the 
space  in  front  of  the  other  entirely  empty. 

The  FLEX-O-GLASS  looks  as  well  at  the 
end  of  the  season  as  it  did  at  the  first, 
while  tiie  other  material  is  decidedly  worn. 

I  thought  perhaps  these  observations  of  ours 
might  be  of  interest  to  you.” 

LIKES  IT  FINE 

“Purchased  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  a 
year  ago  to  replace  glass  windows  and  like 
it  fine.  Never  would  put  glass  in  a  hen-house 
again.”  A.  Latter,  of  N.  H. 

0  K’D  BY  POULTRY  FARMS 

“I  have  used  your  product  the  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  O.  K.  Consequently  I  can 
recommend  it  to  my  Baby  Chick  customers.” 

J.  C.  H.,  Cornliusker  Poultry  Farm,  Nebraska 

FLEX-O-GLASS 

1451  N.  Cicero  Avenue 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS  WITH 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

“Have  had  such  good  results  in 
coops,  we  wish  to  equip  this  new  one 
FLEX-O-GLASS  also.”  Mrs.  W.  N.  F..  of 
Pinehurst,  N.  Car. 

“i  have  found  flex-o-glass  a  great  aid  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your  money  back  Order 
Buci^-e“oef  Mo.ChiCkS'”  W‘  E‘  Eavis>  (lh;eet  /r?m  factory  and  save  money.  Mail  check  or  money 

f  .  order  today.  Use  Guarantee  Coupon  below  which  is  backed 

a?o?  "ES*  S  ^  ’^A000,  deP0sited  Koneer  Bank,  Chicago.  Send  $9.50 

ory  of  la.  tor  30  yds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  filled  in  24 

•■Delighted  with  flex-o-glass  for  hours  from  Chicago,  the  railway  center  of  the  U.  S.  FREE 

greenhouse  and  shall  recommend  it.”  a.  catalog  on  request  contains  valuable  Doultrv  information 
Masters  of  Tampa.  Fla.  J 


INCREASED  EGG  PRODUCTION 

“Am  entirely  satisfied  with  results  in  in¬ 
creased  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  using 
FLEX-O-GLASS 
C.  P.  Cline  of 
Virginia. 


“I  use  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  hotbeds  and 
brooderhouses  with  splendid  success.”  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Illinois. 

OUTDOOR  CHICK  YARD  INDOORS 

“With  these  heavy  snowfalls  the  baby  chicks 
have  had  their  outdoor  yard  indoors  and  are 
as  lively  as  can  be.”  Alice  YV.,  Worcester. 
Mass. 

“FLEX-O-GLASS  works  wonders  for  little 
pigs.”  A.  P.  Nave  of  Ohio. 


“Much  better 
than  I  antici¬ 
pated.”  E.  E. 

Hiatt  of  Indiana. 

“It’s  great.  We  use  it  for  poultry  and 
rabbit  houses.”  las.  Gilbone  of  N.  Mex. 

“Everything  which  you  claim  it  to  he." 
S.  Hail  of  Ark. 

“YVe  have  used  FLEX-O-GLASS  with  best 
satisfaction.”  Mrs.  Daubenspeck  of  Okla. 


FLEX-O-GLASS 
has  made  a  hit. 
Its  cost  is  just  a 
little  bit; 

For  chicks  and 
plants  it’s 
mighty  fine. 

It  is  a  wonder  of 
the  time. 


CLUICK.  DELIVER.Y | 


ttis 

Coupon  flow) 


MANUFACTURING  CO.i 

Dept  187  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  t 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  187 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $ . .  for  which  send  me .  * 

yards  of  Flex-O-GIass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  » 
parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  J 
satisfied  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  J 
it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  ones-  ■ 

tion.  | 

i 

. . .  » 

i 

. I 
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BuyCHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 


Some  of  the  Requirements 


allowed 


1—  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2—  Only  yearling  hens  and  older.  (No  pullets 

certification.)  , 

3—  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 

4—  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 
24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 


Preparing  for  Baby  Chicks 

Part  I 


What’s 


a 


CAPON  w 

CAPON-GOLD,  a  book  that  explains  why  Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  poultry  business.  Tells  everything  you  will  ever  want  to  know  about  Capons. 
50  pictures  from  life  that  show  each  step  in  the  operation.  List  ot  Capon  Dealers 
addresses.  Tells  how  to  prevent  “Slips,  ”  where  to  get  the  best  and  cheapest  Capon 
Tools.  Capons  are  immense  eating.  Big  profits  realized.  Get  wise.  This  book 
tells  how.  Copyrighted  new  and  revised  edition.  Regular  50c  copy,  prepaid  to 

George  Beuoy,  No.  14,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas 


LRNCK5TER  QURLITy  CHICKS  °5TfiNDRRDRqU9LITy» 


SSSk  ^lB?000nhens>Uto'5produce^good^|chicS 

Big  «  BSron  Wu  *7.50  *14  00  $4100  $67  00  $130.00 

Bose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Mand  Beds  ..^ . .  |-|g  I6.00  4r.00  77.00  150.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Bun  Orpingtons  .  in  20  00  59.00  97.00  . 

$1*P;  LAN  CAST  *rTa  R  M  IYaTC  HEWf'  ROUTE  IQ0' LAN  CASTER.  OHIO 


PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

_  ,  ...  vp-hrpd  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 

culled  SforPHeIlthWCoto°  ’  Type  and  l!gg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred°H?lty woo?, °Barron, ^Wyckoiff  Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  rtc.  6()  1M  500 

White  Assorted  $3.26  $6.25  $12  00  $57.50 

luff  0?u5Sg?on^Partidd?e  K?ckds?’ Silver  WyandotteS  ^OO  7.75  15.00  TE.so 

KefeV^ce^T^Bank  of  ^pste.^VlEBS^ESs'cHIiSTlAT^IElI^^^^Box^oT11  d°  TJeIPSTC^IHIIO 


H3HE 


.  .  ?' ”“?»“>  »»-  S6“?5  *u$>  ?Jo  oo  sus  w 

White  Leghorns  . ••  •  • . ^Vo-”  Ron  1^  00  72  00  140.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  UW  i^u.uu 

live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular.  VAN  WEBT  OHIO 

VAN  WEBT  HATCHERIES  B.  F.  D.  4- A  VAN  WEK1,  umu 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Circular  on  request.  „  T  t  tc  v 

CLARA15EN  COURT  FARM,  Rosiyn,  1$.  I  »  N.  Y . 


Try  Gorton’s 
at  Our  Rislt 


BABY  CHICKS  25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12-00 

Barred  Bocks .  ff.  JoflO 

S^ecial^prices'on  iarger  lot's." "  ioo'^l’iiVe  ^.^very  ^Kijaran- 

CHEST06rReVAL0^YA  HATCHERY.  McAIUterv.I.e,  Pa. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Huskv  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  inatings 
headed  by  males  from  272  Sl^S  hens  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitaUt?.  bate  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write.  _ 

R,  T.  EWING _ Atlantic.  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

HUBBARD  FARMS'  ^  ° WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

TANCREDSTRAINLEGHORNS 

Targe  Leghorns.  Large  chalk- white  eggs.  Heavy  lay¬ 
ers  Chicks  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders  at 
20c  each.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  HeNEEF  •  -  SOD  LB,  A.  * 

WHITE  RIBBON  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

£5?  Posta?.erFree 

WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  FiihkiU.  M.  Y.  A.  E.  ScotielJ,  Prop 

„  ZTZ  Z  „  $5,  $7.50,  $10  and  up.  My 

Buff  Rock  Cockerels- Buffs  won  1st  Old  Pen  at 

Madison  Square  Garden  in  1827.  H.  N.  Conner,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

S  Rhode  Island  Whites  35ST  » 

reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 

Simply  write  us  to 
ship  you  a  gallon  to  try.  When  it  comes,  pay 
the  postman  $2.25.  Begin  feeding  it  to  your 
poultry,  live  stock,  or  pets.  Then— if  you  don  t 
see  an  Improvement  —  we’ll  refund  your 
money  without  argument.  Pure  American  oil, 
freshly  rendered  and  laboratory  proved  to  be 
abundant  in  both  Vitamins  A  and  D.  Made  by 
the  biggest  and  oldest  catchers  of  cod  fish  in 
America.  Goes  twice  as  far  as  many  ordinary 
oils.  Don’t  delay  trying  it.  Send  now.  Folder 
Free.  Gorton  Cod  Liver  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  R-2. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Gorton's  Cod  Liver  Oil 

ITAMIN  PROVED  _ 


<5  r  W  $3.50,  $5  and  $10  ea*  My  stock 

i  f'rHORN  LOCkerelS  winatleadingshowsandcon- 
w!tGSHb9at.  guaranteed.  H.  «.  Cosier  StoeUtou,  A  J. 

$35;  Eggs  $15-100 

“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
I  si  Ip.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIH  Hollywood,  f  a  mo  u  s 

Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  and  hatched  from  our  own  stock 
only.  Catalog.  WAYNE  DUCK  .FARM,  Clyde.  N.  Y 


piipe  bred  Til  D  If  r  VC  Also  Light  Brahma  Pullets, 

PURE  E°TURRLYS$2.00;Cockerels,$4.00each. 


BOURBON  RED 
JOHN  T.  EAGAN 


Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M  i  n  m  m  ii  1 1 1 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  -St.,  New  York 
iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimii 


CLEAN  BONE  MEAL- 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $40.00  |  Ton  $22.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


ORDER  NOW 

Barred  PlymouthRock 

CHICKS 

AND  GET  DISCOUNT 
Marriet  Farm  Certified  Hatchery 

M.  A.  McKNIGHT,  Carlisle,  Penna. 


S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Barred  Bocks  and 

_  .  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ Mixed  Chicks , 

1  Oc  and  up.  Write  for  circular.  For  reference  THE 
RICHFIELD  BANK.  Address  „ 

THE  MONUOE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pennn 


BABY  CHICKS 


n„L„  PUl/it-  From  the  best  strains  of  trapnested  S.  C. 

d3Dj  bnlCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  983  certified  hens; 
all  males  certified  and  pedigreed.  Circular. 

Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Furiu  -  Odessa,  N,  Y. 


An  Expensive  Item.  —  Rearing  the 
pullets  which  are  to  replace  each  year 
the  older  hens  in  the  flock  is  the  most 
critical  and  in  many  cases  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  single  item  in  the  poultryman’s 
work.  Feeding  for  eggs  is  perplexing 
enough,  and  culling  is  a  task  which  re¬ 
quires  keen  discrimination,  but  to  bring 
the  pullets  through,  the  six  months  from 
the  day  they  are  taken  from  the  incuba¬ 
tors  until  they  reach  laying  maturity  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  skill  combined  with 
hard  work,  unselfishness  and  a  singleness 
of  purpose  equal,  at  least,  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  success  in  any  other  line  of 
business.  Because  of  the  delicacy  of  this 
task  and  the  great  loss  involved  if  there 
is  failure  anywhere  the  stage  should  be 
set  for  it  weeks  or  even  months  before 
the  chicks  arrive.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
at  this  time  to  consider  the  breeder’s 
problems  but  each  year  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  experience  which  wre  are  glad 
to  pass  along  to  those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  for  study  and  ex¬ 
perience.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
the  novice  who  may  be  looking  forward 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  undertaking 
the  difficult  task  of  caring  for  a  large 
number  of  brooder  chicks.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  warning  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  work  that  there  are 
jnany  stumbling  blocks  along  the  road  to 
success  and  we  all  hit  more  or  less  of 
them  but  by  proper  preparation  and  by 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  others  who 
have  been  successful  much  of  the  wishing 
and  hoping  in  this  business  can  be  coined 
into  actual  profits. 

The  Right  Time. — It  is  not  possible 
for  every  person  to  get  the  kind  of  chicks 
he  wants  at  just  the  best  time  for  brood¬ 
ing,  but  it  pays  to  get  your  chicks  at  as 
near  the  right  time  as  possible  even  if 
you  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  them. 
Place  your  order  early,  so  as.  to  get  the 
best  delivery  date,  which  is  between 
March  1  and  the  middle  of  May,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  your  location  and  conditions. 
The  larger  breeds  should  be  hatched  early, 
as  they  require  more  time  to  mature. 
White  Leghorns  do  well  in  this  part  of 
the  country  if  hatched  in  April  or  even 
well  into  the  month  of  May.  One  im¬ 
portant  point  to  remember  is  that  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  hatched  after  the  middle  of 
April  are  not  likely  to  molt  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Winter  as  much  as  those 
hatched  earlier  in  the  season. 

Vigor  Needed. — Two  qualities  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  laying  hens, 
vigor  and  fecundity.  Vigor  first,  for  with¬ 
out  vigor  the  whole  system  breaks  down. 
Therefore  be  sure  you  buy  chicks  from 
healthy,  vigorous,  high-producing  stock. 
The  importance  of  dealing  with  reliable 
breeders  with  untarnished  reputations  for 
honest  dealings  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  small 
purchasers  or  commercial  poultrymen  can 
make  sure  that  the  chicks  they  buy  are 
up  to  specifications  and  recommendations. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  guarantee  to 
read  “full  count  of  live  chicks  upon  ar- 
rical.”  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  that 
that  parent  stock  is  vigorous,  healthy  and 
mature  and  kept  under  strictly  sanitary 
conditions,  with  free  range,  and  not 
forced  for  eggs  during  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter.  These  conditions  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with  for  best  or  even  fairly  profit¬ 
able  results.  The  purchaser  who  buys 
chicks  because  they  are  cheap  without 
looking  into  the  merits  of  the  stock  that 
produced  them  has  only  himself  to  thank 
if  the  chicks  are  weak. 

Clean  Ground. — It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  chicks  have  clean  ground 
to  run  on  and  practically  unrestricted 
liberty.  Many  beginners  in  this  business 
try  to  keep  too  many  birds  on  a  very 
small  farm.  Don’t  expect  to  do  much  at 
the  poultry  business,  especially  raising 
pullets  for  egg  production,  without  10  to 
25  acres  of  land  well  adapted  to  the 
work,  not  necessarily  all  plow  land,  but 
it  must  be  high  and  dry  and  well 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 
A  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  soil  is  best,  as 
a  clay  soil  will  soon  become  poisoned  and 
unfit  for  poultry.  The  increasing  preva¬ 
lence  of  worms  in  young  stock  indicates 
that  we  should  use  new  ground  _  for 
chicks  each  year  if  possible.  .  If  this  is 
not  possible  plowing  and  liming  the  soil 
and  growdng  a  forage  crop  on  a  part  of 
the  range  each  year  will  help..  An  Alfal¬ 
fa  or  clover  range  furnishes  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  but  a  field  of  growing  barley  or 
corn  near  the  brooders  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  growing  chicks.  Green 
barley  makes  a  wonderful  green  feed  for 
both  young  and  old  stock,  while  a  corn¬ 
field  provides  natural  conditions  for  tne 
youngsters,  furnishing  needed  shade  in 
Summer  and  protecting  the  birds  from 
both  hawks  and  high  winds. 

The  Brooder  House.  —  The  type  ot 
brooder  house  to  use  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  local  conditions.  As  a  rule 
early  hatches  are  more  comfortably 
brooded  in  long  houses,  while  colony 
houses  are  preferable  after  the  weather 
moderates  in  the  Spring.  There  are  many 
good  brooders  on  the  market  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  My  preference  has  been  the 
coal  heated  colony  brooder  stoves,  espe¬ 
cially  for  cold  weather,  but  since  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  good  coal  continues  to 


be  almost  an  annual  event  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  change  to  oil  heaters  for  both 
incubators  and  brooders.  With  the  im¬ 
proved  oil  burners  now  on  the  market, 
and  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  we  will, 
no  doubt,  learn  to  obtain  as  good  results 
as  with  coal.  With  any  brooding  system, 
however,  careful  ventilation  and  room 
for  exercise  are  necessary.  The  floor  of 
the  brooder-house  should  be  covered  an 
inch  deep  with  sand  and  gravel  and  a 
couple  of  inches  of  cut  straw  placed  on 
top  of  the  sand  after  it  becomes  dry  and 
warm.  A  fence  one  foot  high  made  of 
half-inch  mesh  hardware  wire  netting 
encircles  the  brooder  about  18  in.  from 
the  edge  of  the  hover,  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  straying  too  far  from  the  source  of 
heat  until  they  learn  how  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  by  going  nearer  the 
brooder  stove.  This  fence  is  moved  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  from  the  brooder  each  day,  un¬ 
til  the  chicks  are  about  a  week  old,  when 
they  are  allowed  the  whole  pen  to  run  in. 
Smaller  flocks  should  be  the  rule  in  cold 
weather,  not  more  than  250  chicks  to  a 
brooder,  regardless  of  its  rated  capacity, 
While  from  300  to  400  chicks  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  one  flock  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  favorable.  The 
chicks  should  he  able  to  get  out  on  the 
ground  after  the  first  week,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  should  always  have  a 
warm  place  to  go  to.  They  also  need  sun¬ 
shine  and  protection  from  strong  winds 
in  their  runs.  Wide  doors  from  two  to 
three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high  should 
be  provided  for  the  chicks  to  go  through. 
They  will  learn  to  go  out  and  in  much 
quicker  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
crowding  and  hurting  each  other  than 
when  forced  to  pass  through  narrow 
doors.  Toe-picking,  which  is  often  a 
problem  where  large  numbers  of  young 
chicks  are  brooded  together,  can  usually 
be  controlled  by  keeping  brooder  room 
rather  dark  during  the  first  few  days  ex¬ 
cept  at  feeding  time.  Too  many  chicks 
in  a  brooder  and  too  close  confinement 
are  the  cause  of  toe-picking,  c.  s.  greene. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Cleaning  Incubator 

I  operate  a  mammoth  incubator,  cus¬ 
tom  hatching.  One  of  my  customers 
wishes  me  to  start  my  incubator  soon  to 
incubate  4,000  eggs  for  the  early  broiler 
trade.  Now  he  is  buying  eggs  from  ac¬ 
credited  stock  and  as  I  incubated  eggs 
last  year  from  accredited  stock  and  eggs 
from  ordinary  stock  he  thinks  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  the  chicks  we  expect 
to  hatch  first  getting  the  white  diarrhoea 
germ  from  the  incubator.  When  I  closed 
the  hatching  season  last  Spring  I  used  a 
very  good  commercial  disinfectant  and 
scrubbed  everything  thoroughly  with  hot 
water  and  soap  in  addition.  Could  I 
close  the  incubator  room  tightly  and  then 
go  around  and  put  formaldehyde  in  each 
compartment  and  allow  it  to  remain  two 
days,  air  well  and  start  up  the  heater 
and  prepare  to  receive  his  eggs.  N.  c.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  germs  of  white  diarrhoea  that 
might  be  found  in  an  incubator  that  had 
hatched  infected  chicks  would  be  found  in 
the  dried  droppings,  bits  of  shell,  etc.,  and 
a  thorough  removal  of  these  would  also 
remove  the  germs.  If  this  was  done  by 
scrubbing  with  soap.  and  water  and,  in 
addition,  a  liquid  disinfectant  was  used  to 
reach  cracks  or  crevices  likely  to  harbor 
dirt  not  reached  by  the  scrubbing  brush, 
the  machine  should  be  entirely  safe  for 
use  without  fumigation. 

Fumigation  is  not  a  good  method  of 
disinfection  except  in  tightly  closed  cham¬ 
bers  where  the  gas  can  be  held  for  some 
time  in  considerable  concentration.  Even 
then  the  gas  may  not  reach  germs  that 
are  protected  by  some  covering.  Germs, 
for  the  most  part,  inhabit  what  we  call 
dirt  and  it  is  easier  to  remove  the  dirt 
than  to  disinfect  it.  For  that  reason  soap 
and  hot  water,  applied  with  a  scrubbing 
brush,  often  beat  attempts  at  chemical 
disinfection.  When  their  use  is  followed 
by  disinfectant  solutions  that  really  dis¬ 
infect — and  not  all  commercial  “disinfec¬ 
tants”  are  really  germ  killers — there  is 
little  more  to  be  done,  save  to  sun  and  air 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  From  your 
statement,  I  should  judge  that  your  ma¬ 
chine  is  quite  safe  for  further  use.  If 
you  did  a  good  job  with  the  cleaning,  I 
should  not  be  afraid  to  trust  eggs  to  it. 

m.  b.  n. 


The  Champion  Crower 

My  Blue  Andalusian  rooster,  “Mr. 
Gallagher,”  can  outerow  any  rooster  in 
the  world !  He  crows  louder  and  more 
often  than  any  bird,  and  he  has  kept  it 
up  for  four  years.  He  is  a  bird  of  won¬ 
derful  vitality.  At  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  in  1924  he  could  be  heard 
above  the  crowing  mob.  Ilis  low  pitch 
baritone  of  great  volume  attracts  90%  of 
the  hens  on  the  farm  to  his  coop.  He  is 
a  fourth-rate  boxer  and  keeps  near  home. 
His  yard  opposition,  an  American  Domi¬ 
nique,  good  scrapper  but  ordinary  crower, 
gets  but  few  of  the  liens  in  his  coop.  I 
link  crowing  ability  in  males  with  ability 
to  get  the  hens.  Hens  like  the  rooster’s 
crow,  and  once  in  a  while  a  hen  tries  it 
herself  'much  to  the  disgust  of  the  rest 
of  the  hens  of  her  flock. 

THURLOW  TRAVIS. 
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LAYING 

MASH 


TV/T  AKES  your  hens 
iy lay  more  eggs — 
you  make  more 
money  —  it’s  a 
wonder. 

Write  Today 
for  free  book 
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ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 
_  Dept  1 0 
Brooks  Building 
Chicago,  IU. 


GLASS  CLOTH 

Est.  1916— Pat’ d 

sorWonderful 
Success  with 
Baby  Chicks 

Never  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  It  stops  the  sun’s  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  anc 
death  loss.  Suild  a  GLASS  CIX)TH  scratch  shed  onto  yom 
brooder  house  to  admit  these  rays.  Put  GLASS  CLOTH  ir 
the  windows.  Produces  amazing  health  and  growth.  Ex¬ 
perts  everywhere  recommend  it.  In  a  test  at  Ames  College 
25  percent  of  the  chicks  under  window  glass  died,  whil< 
all  under  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly, 

Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow  „ 

stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
better,  mature  earlier  and  yield  bigger 
crops.  Holds  heat.  More  than  pays  foritself. 

Patented-- -Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turne 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  com 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  stroni 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  Drovei 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality 
bo  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  populariti 
all  over  the  Urn  ted  States  and  Europe.  J 


TRIAL  OFFER 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45ft.  long  and  86  in.  wide,  postpaic 
9xli5  ft  J  *f<  offer  ten  days  use,  you  d 
“8?  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  an 
£°Kr  „CoPlmon  sense  instructions 

■  W1*“  ®aby  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  il 

lustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  7*1 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  Galvanized  Steel,  for  S4.75;  or  pure 
Aluminum,  for  $6.25,  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  " Poultry  Helps’  * 


out,  attention 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Breed  eqnabe  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
paqes  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  20S  H  Strset, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26 years. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PR00UCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury.  Vt. 


And  That’s  CEL-O-GLASS 

It  Won’t  Break! 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

My  hens  and  pullets  have  been  eating 
eggs  for  a  year.  I  have  fed  them  every¬ 
thing  that  my  imagination  could  suggest, 
and  tried  all  neighborly  advice.  They  have 
grit,  charcoal,  oyster  shell,  soil,  sour 
milk,  buttermilk,  cabbage,  a  good  grade 
of  20  per  cent  protein  mash,  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats,  with  all  the  water  they  can 
drink;  good  clean  dry  litter  to  scratch 
i°-  J.  B. 

It  will  quite  often  be  found  that  there 
are  but  a  few  egg  eaters,  after  all,  in  a 
flock  of  hens  and  that  these  can  be  de¬ 
tected  and  removed.  Often  a  telltale 
ring  of  yellow  about  the  beak  will  reveal 
a  culprit.  I  should  suggest  watching 
your  flock  for  a  time  and  catching  and 
removing  the  birds  that  you  find  guilty  of 
expensive  tastes  in  food.  This  will  take 
a  little  time,  but  after  a  year  of  vexa¬ 
tion,  you  will,  probably  be  willing  to 
spend  a  little  time  if  you  can  remove  the 
cause.  Special  feeding  will  not  remove 
the  taste  for  eggs  when  it  has  once  been 
acquired.  Turning  the  flock  loose  out  of 
doors,  when  practicable,  may  stop  the 
habit  but,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I 
know  of  no  certain  remedy,  other  than 
detecting  and  removing  the  culprits. 

M.  B.  D. 


Preventing  Fowls  Flying 

I  saw  a  picture  of  how  to  prevent 
Leghorns  from  flying  over  a  fence.  I 
cut  a  piece  of  the  muscle  out  of  both 
wings  and  the  next  day  five  out  of  the 
ten  I  cut  flew  over  a  5-ft.  fence  with 
the  same  ease  as  before  cutting.  Will 
you  tell  me  why  I  failed?  c.  w.  it. 

Maryland. 

It  is  not  the  muscle  but  the  tendon  or 
cord  that  extends  over  the  outside,  or 

A  .  , 


9  • 


convex  sidie,  of  the  outer  joint  that 
should  be  cut.  Make  a  slit  through  the 
skin  over  this  outer  joint,  then  slip  a 
narrow  blade  under  the  tendon  and  cut 
through  it.  If  you  make  but  one  cut, 
the  tendon  may  grow  together  again,  so 
make  another  perhaps  a  quarter  inch 
away  from  the  first  and  remove  the  short 
section  of  the  cord  between  these  cuts, 
and  perform  the  operation  upon  only  one 
wing.  If  the  hen  can  operate  but  one 
wing  in  flight,  she  will  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  steer  a  straight  course  over 
the  fence  and  into  the  flower  garden.  The 
picture  will  give  the  idea.  M.  b.  0. 


Hens  Have  Colds 

My  Leghorn  pullets  have  recently  had 
a  severe  dose  of  influenza.  This  trou¬ 
ble,  I  think  I  have  almost  under  control, 
but  a  condition  has  arisen  that  I  cannot 
diagnose.  Many  birds  that  were  not 
affected  have  slowly  developed  a  blueish 
comb,  lost  their  appetite  and  stand 
around  listlessly.  Six  have  already  died 
from  this  and  many  show  signs  of  getting 
the  same  trouble.  Cod  liver  oil  has  been 
recommended  to  me  very  highly  as  a 
Winter  conditioner  for  chickens,  so  have 
decided  to  use  it  this  year.  c.  F.  o. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  bluish  comb  alone  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  particular  disease,  neither, 
of  course,  does  the  standing  around  in 
a  dumpish  condition.  All  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  may  be  found  in  more  than  one 
disorder  and  a  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  affected  birds  would  have  to 
be  made  before  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 
Obstruction  to  breathing  from  any  cause, 
roup,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  etc.,  and 
some  diseases  of  the  internal  organs 
bring  about  these  blue  combs. 

I  suggest  opening  the  mouth  of  a  sick 
bird  and  examining  the  interior  for 
“cankers”  or  other  evidence  of  roup. 
Look  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
particularly,  to  see  if  any  formation 
there  has  obstructed  breathing.  If  any 
membrane  is  seen,  remove  it  with  a  sliver 
of  wood  and  paint  any  cankers  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Your  statement  that  the 
flock  suffered  from  “influenza”  suggests 
some  such  trouble. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  being  recommended  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Winter  diet 
and  it  seems  to  be  of  service  in  many 
eases.  Tt  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  food 
that  has  valuable  properties  in  some 
ways.  It  is  usually  fed  in  the  quantity 
of  about  1  per  cent  of  the  mash  or  whole 
grain.  m.  b.  d. 


“I  WANT  you  to  understand,”  said 
Young  Spender,  “that  I  got  my  money  by 
hard  work.”  “Why,  I  thought  it  was  left 
to  you  by  your  rich  uncle !”  “So  it  was; 
but  I  had  to  work  to  get  it  away  from 
the  lawyers.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


’’I  s  HE  BEST  material  to  use  in 
■A  place  of  glass  for  poultry  houses 
and  scratch  sheds,  because  it  is 
unbreakable,  absolutely  weather¬ 
proof,  light  in  weight  and  easy  to 
put  up.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  also 
ideal  for  hotbed  sash,  coldframes, 
hog  houses,  dairies,  barns,  and  any 
other  place  to  bring  pure  outdoor 
sunshine  indoors. 

Only  Unbreakable  Material 
That  Lets  Through  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Actual  tests  made  by  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  prove  that 


CELO-O-GLASS  admits  the 
health-building  Ultra-Violet  rays 
of  the  sun  in  great  abundance,  and 
that  chicks  raised  in  houses  equip¬ 
ped  with  CEL-O-GLASS  windows 
grow  as  fast  and  as  healthy,  and 
lay  as  many  eggs,  as  those  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  CEL- 
O-GLASS.  Be  sure  you  get  it. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  your  order.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  instructive  folder 
No.  72. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Name  changed  from 
CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 


21  SPRUCE  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


CEIdCiAIS 


R  E  G.U.S. 


WONT 


PAT.  OFF. 


BREAK 


UfENABli 


THAO*  HARK 

carbouneum 


Applied  Once 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 
Write  for  Circular . 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


40  dose9  $1.45 
200  doses  $4.00 
600  doses  $7.60 
We  Will  Send 
Syringe  if  you 
order  from  ad. 


Easy  to  use.  Produced  under  U.S.  Vet- 
erinary  License  No.  17.  Money  back  fot 
every  dose  that  fails.  Write  for  Dr. V  ^  * 
Beebe  e  Short  Course  on  Poultry ,  FREE. 

BEEBE  LABORATORIES.  Inc. 

Dept.  D-60_ St.  Paul.  Minn./ 


<f a,g/e  A (est 
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February  5,  1927 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  _ 

He  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  f  ee  circular. 

CHERRY  1IILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 


26 

60 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

S.  C  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 


Wm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


Grand,  good,  vigorous  p: 

fo 


f  roduction  bred  breed- 

_ ^ _  .or  the  pen.  They  will 

increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay chickhasahigh  ; 
flock  record  behind  it  and  I 
has  production  bred  into  I 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every  1 
breeder  selected  and  banded  ' 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings 
headed  by  pedigreed  mules. 

Erlay  chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERUY  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  St..  Columbus.  Ohio! 

New  POULTRY  CATALOG  FREE  L  WISE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  W  rite  for  free  catalog. 

Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 

Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From"  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  It.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

• - -  Quantity 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C.  R.  I  Reds  -  - 

Sit.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  • 

Heavy  Mixed  -  - 

100*  live  arrival. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

too 

500 

$3  50 

$6  50 

$12 

$57.50 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

4.50 

8,50 

16 

75.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

lOOO 

$110 

130 

130 


Poultrymen  buy’ 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  tor 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They  ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
rears.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
3.  C.  cockerels  for  *10.00,  *15.00  ami  *35.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Yineynrd  Haven,  Mas*. 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Owner 


Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

Box  166  RICHFIELD. 


SO 

110 

PA. 


HICKS 


Sp  n  I  nenc  Vermont  Certified.  6  Years 
•  Vs,  X\.  1.  XvHaL/O  Accredited.  Rich  color. 
Cockerell  same  pen  as  200  record  hens— -Supervised  $10. 
Baby  Chicks — vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
NOW— Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $5  A  $8 
Eggs,  $10  per  100 
CRARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

ANNA  M.  JONES 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  £ 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 

want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  prlves  directions  for  raisins:  chicks  arid  handling  Four 
stock.  It  will  heljkyou  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


Jarvis9  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin.  Maryland 


NONE  BETTER 

BABY  CHIX  |  BABY  CHICKS 


Special  low  price  in  January  and  February 
on  heavy  breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM  -  RIDGELY,  MD. 

BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Bure- bred  stock  of  high  quality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 


9V2C  up* 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
Special  inducements 
for  Early  Orders. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 
Catalog  Free. 

Box  00 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tauered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
i  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig- 
1  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
!  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  16th  at 
$11  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10*  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGEJYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500, 

1000,  #ir>0.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
.  for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;oPc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 
BABY  CHICKS  Barred  ^Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Jan  16,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director: 

For  the  fourth  successive  week,  E.  A. 
Hirt’s  White  Rocks,  Massachusetts, 
headed  the  honor  roll  in  the  Storrs  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  though  in  the  eleventh  week 
honors  were  shared  with  White  Leghorns 
owned  by  Maylxill  Poultry  Farm,  Indiana. 
The  score  was  58  or  a  possible  70  eggs. 
The  scores  made  by  Hirt’s  10  pullets  in 
the  last  four  weeks  are  59,  59,  61  and  58 
eggs  for  a  total  of  237  of  a  possible  280 
eggs,  a  lay  of  approximately  85  per  cent. 
Championship  production  of  this  kind  by 
the  Massachusetts  pen  of  White  Rocks 
goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  why  they 
are  at  present  leading  the  entire  contest 
at  Storrs.  To  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
week,  these  10  pullets  had  laid  592  eggs, 
they  were  23  eggs  ahead  of  the  second 
high  pen,  and  each  week  sees  them  in¬ 
crease  their  lead. 

Unfavorable  weather  during  the 
eleventh  week  tended  to  check  production 
temporarily.  The  1,400  pullets  laid  4,274 
eggs,  or  almost  44  per  cent.  This  is  48 
eggs  less  than  last  week,  and  188  eggs 
less  than  the  eleventh  week  in  1926. 
Total  production  up  to  last  Saturday 
night  was  42,770  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
31  eggs  per  pullet. 

Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  were  tied 
for  second  place  on  the  week’s  honor  roll, 
each  with  a  lay  of  56  eggs.  They  are  the 
pens  owned  by  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Washington,  and  Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Another  pen  of  the  same  breed  en¬ 
tered  by  the  Kerr  Chickeries,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  followed  closely  behind  to  take  third 
place  with  a  lay  of  55  eggs.  Two  pens 
were  tied  for  fourth  place  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  51  eggs  each.  They  are  the  Leg¬ 
horns  owned  by  Geo.  B.  Ferris  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  Harold  G. 
Colt,  Connecticut. 

Hall  Brothers’  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  leaders  in  their  division  have  lost 
their  third  place  position  among  all  en¬ 
tries  to  the  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  New  York. 
This  gives  a  ranking  at  present  of  Hirt’s 
Rocks,  first ;  Kerr’s  Leghorns,  second, 
and  O’Donovan’s  Leghorns,  third.  Two 
pens  that  give  promise  of  making  condi¬ 
tions  interesting  for  other  contenders  are 
the  White  Leghorns  entered  by  Holly¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm  and  Geo.  B.  Ferris. 
The  Hollywood  pullets  stand  third  in 
their  class  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
Ferris  birds  this  week  passed  the  Hall 
Brothers’  entry  to  take  fourth  place  in 
the  Leghorn  division.  Both  pens  are 
among  the  pacemakers  just  at  present, 
indicating  there  may  be  further  changes 
to  report  in  the  near  future. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  473  ;  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario,  396 ;  Edgar-  Stoughton,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  383. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  592 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Massachu- 
setts  409» 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locusts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  532 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Connecticut,  491. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Hall  Brothers, 
Connecticut,  545;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Con¬ 
necticut,  501 ;  Walliceton  Farm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  439 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  421.  .  , 

White  Leghorns.  —  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  569;  Alfred  J.  O’Don¬ 
ovan,  Jr.,  New  York,  550;  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Washington,  529;  Geo.  B. 
Ferris,  Michigan,  514 ;  Hall  Brothers, 
Connecticut,  500. 


?t  UlSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16e;Special  Matings, 
20o;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Hock,  15e;  Heavy  Mixed,  12o. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beiver  Springs.  Pa. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  T  s'train0" 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels,  $5  to  $8  each.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  producing  hens,  $8  per  100,  $70  per 
1000.  JULIUS  C.  MEYER,  Blossom  Farm.  West  Willington,  Conn. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds — 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk- white  eggs.  Large 
4  — i m,;..!,,,  pullets  and  Males  trom  these 


Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FAliLEY  POUTER 


Box  W  SODUB,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Wc  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry 
Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  38  ELIDA,  OHIO 

n  *  /xL*  1  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Haby  CHICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Itelware 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 

hiqh  Priced  right.  Nine  varieties. 

RR&DE  lOc  and  up.  Write  forcir- 

cular  and  prices.  C1IA8.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


S.C.WhiteLeghornsH“lSr/K;7ir.!V'k'- 

Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
'ay.  Circular  free. 

Plttstown,  N.  3. 


Black  Leghorn  that  lay.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R, 

CHICKS-COCKERELS  I."  C*.  W^LEtillORNB 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  I.B.C.A  ) 
A  Howard  Fingar  R*  F.  D.  2  HUDSON*  N*  Y. 

Production  Bred  rilipkc  Wyckoff-D  an  Young 
ghorn'J®*''**^blood  lines,  $20-100. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 

usks. 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n 


Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINCDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

W  atch  our  pensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


Birchwood  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Blood  Lines 

BARRON  -  WYCKOFF  -  HOLLYWOOD 

State  Blood  Tested 

All  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
from  our  own  brdfeding  pens  of  large, 
heavy  producing  hens;  two  and  three 
years  old,  mated  tomales  si  red  by  Holly¬ 
wood  cockerels  from  261-300  egg  mat¬ 
ings  for  three  generations. 

We  Deliver:  Vitality,  High  Production,  Size  and  Type 
CHICKS— 1,000  @  23c;  500  ®  24c;  100  @  25c 

Hatching  Eggs,  guaranteed  90  per 
cent  fertile— $10  per  100 

choice  Breeding  Cockerels  L°ie’ 

Birchwood  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  CentralVillage.Conn. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  losses  from  cannibalism 
due  to  prolapsed  oviducts.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  and  cure?  I  am  keeping 
about  2,500  Leghorns.  o.  w.  M. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of.  the  large 
number  of  prolapsed  oviducts  in  modern 
flocks  of  poultry  but  I  think  that  I  can 
make  a  fair  guess  at  it.  The  modern 
hen,  like  the  modern  cow,  has  been  bred 
for  and  forced  to  the  heaviest  possible 
production.  The  foods  that  would  most 
stimulate  the  reproductive  organs  and 
supply  the  body  with  material  for  their 
products  have  been  fed  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  animal’s  capacity  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate.  The  animal’s  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing  have  been  made  to  contribute  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  same  end— maximum 
production — and  even  such  highly  arti¬ 
ficial  aids  as  lights  at  night  have  been 
brought  into  play.  All  this  has  placed 
a  heavy  strain  upon  the  organs  most  af¬ 
fected  and  it  is  not  strange  that  those  of 
many  individuals  have  been  unable  to 
withstand  this  strain.  The  too  .  highly 
developed  cow  suffers  from  affections  of 
the  udder,  becomes  a  shy  breeder,  and 
fails  to  perpetuate  herself.  The  over- 
stimulated  hen  suffers  from  inflammation 
of  the  oviduct  or  related  organs  and  ac¬ 
cidents  to  them.  M.  B.  D. 


“Whatever  became  of 
garage  of  yours?”  “Oh,  I 


BUY  CHICKS 

ifivMAPmiwm 

nrf  \  IICL’  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DEL/ilJoC.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  o£  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAII  get  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  ha* 
I  UU  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnCI,  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rtlCE,  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

SPRING  LAKE  FARM 

Established  1888 

Home  of  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

BABY  CHICKS 

First  hatch  due  February  28 
820.00  per  100;  *90  per  500;  *170  per  1000 
A  deposit  of  10$  requested  on  all  orders. 

Let  our  years  of  experience  be  your  guide. 

P.  S.  PULIS,  Prop.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS 

from  750 — two,  three  and  four  year  old  selected  large 
healthy  Hens,  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  all 
Breeders  mated  with  high  pedigree  Cockerels.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $10.00  per  100.  $90.00  per  1,000.  No  lights  used. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT  WEST  WILLINGTON.  CONN. 

EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  males  and  Tailored  males  with  300-egg 
qtiintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
witli  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be^considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog  on  eggs  &  chicks. 
OLOYliRDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Oortlund,  N  I. 


S  C. While  Leghorn 

Custom  hatching. 


Adam  Seabury  Suyville,  L.  1. 


that  portable 

a _  _  ,  tied  the  bull- 

dog*to  it  the  other  night  and  a  cat  ran  by 
him.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 


■SINGLE  COMB"' . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvJvJvJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders*  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  0.  O.  D.,  *3— «10.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  bookine 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns-SSS*“?o? “0“? 

record  and  general  mating.  N.  J.  certified  and  blood- 
tested.  Harvey  Hancock  Juliustown,  N.  J. 

Sn  in  ■  rpunDN  DUIPVC  from  breeders  direct 

■  b.  (V.  LCUnUnn  bnlbno  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  H.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  l’a.,  Bax  B 
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r  Vita  Brand  sj 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

[Trade-Mark  registered  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada] 

For  nearly  two  years  the  leading 
Cod  Liver  Oil  on  the  market 
Rich  in  vitamines  —  Pure  —  Reliable 
Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  gallon*)  -  $40.00 
Large  Cans  ( 10  Imperial  or  12  U.  S-  gallons)  1 2.00 
Small  Cans  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  gallon*)  6.50 
Prices  ex  plant  London,  Canada.  Terms  cash. 

No  duty — just  a  small  customs  entry  fee. 

The  ideal  winter  substitute  for  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  food 
Send  for  circular 

YOCUM  FAUST,  LTD. 

LONDON  Dept.  S  CANADA 


For  Safety  Sake  Use — 

TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED 

Norwegian 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

100 £  PURE— The  PUREST  and  BEST  COD 
LIVER  OIL  produced  in  the  World. 

HIGHEST  in  VITAMINS  exceeding  even  the 
requirements  of  all  medicinal  standards. 

Impure,  unrefined  oils  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results  and  must  be  used  in  larger  volume. 

Our  certified  Oil  proves  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Full  information  and  sample  on  request. 

CHAS.  L.  HUISK1NG,  INC. 

5-J  Platt  St.  New  York  City 

Largest  Importers  of  COD  LIVER  OIL  in  the  U.  S. 


NECESSARY 
FOR  BETTER 
FEEDING 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
has  proved  such  an  out¬ 
standing  success  as  the 
ideal  food  supplement  for 
poultry,  hogs  and  cattle  that 
thousands  of  users  depend 
on  it.  Made  from  freshly  caught 
Menhaden  fish,— cooked,  pressed, 
dried  and  finely-ground  into  a 
nourishing  meal  rich  in  proteins 
and  minerals. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 
and  Valuable  Feeding  Instructions 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0.  S.  Frederick  St.,  lialtimore,  Hid. 


(40  Eg# Incubator  790 
w  30  Daus  Trial  1  J— 


Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks,  dou¬ 
ble  walls  —  dead  air  space  • — 
double  glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg — $13. 90;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $19.10 
180  Egg— $16.35;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21.55 
250  Egg— $22.75 ;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58.20 
Drum  Brooder  (50-200  ChickCapadty)  $7.25 
24-in.  Wickless  Canopy(25to  125  Chick)$10.25 
44-in.  Wickless  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick)  $14. 75 

Order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  SO  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to 
order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you 
get  our  1927  catalogue  which 
shows  . 
larger 
sizes. 


Lamp 

Brooder 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  0.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  •  Middletown,  Pa. 


°h?  BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Ancona,  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatch. r.v,  50.">  >Y«*t  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


CHICKS: 

Reds . 

Rocks.... 

*7.50 

7.50 

$14.00 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

....  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.50 

12.00 

Light  Mixkd . 

5.50 

10  90 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUYEIl  MeAlUtervIlle,  l’a. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Keds,  Rocks  &  Leghorns 

Indian  Kuiint-r  (  Ducklings 

19th  year  producing  Chicks  that  Live 
A I.DIIAM  POULTRY  FAHM  R.  No.  84  Ph#enixville,  P» 

BaL>y  Cliiclis 

S.  O.  White  Leghorn  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  vigor 
ami  egg  production.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Del. 

VALLEY  BROOK  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Production  Bred  Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

VALLEY  II HOOK  PA  1111,  I'eapark,  Gladstone,  K.  P.  I*.,  N.  J. 

nnnli  Cnnnnl  Eabeiiahade'aOiuiitBronzeTur- 

lrUH  I  ruryei—  Leys  Pay.  Known  for  great  size 
and  vitality.  Catalog  free.  Write  now. 

Esbonshade  Turkey  Farm  Box  R  Ronka,  Fa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


THE  HENYARD 


Feed  Analyses 

What  is  the  water,  ash,  protein,  fiber, 
nitrogen-free  extract  and  fat  content  of 
Alfalfa  leafmeal,  beet  pulp  and  rolled 
oats?  About  what  percent  of  gluten 
meal,  gluten  feed,  or  of  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  barley  meal,  Soy  bean 
meal,  would  you  recommend  for  a 
mash  mixture,  and  which  of  these  grains 
would  you  give  preference  to  and  add  to 
a  mash  mixture?  I  would  also  like  to 
know  the  water,  protein,  etc.,  content  of 
the  so-called  semi-solid  buttermilk  now 
manufactured,  and  would  there  be  any 
advantage  in  feeding  the  semi-solid  in  a 
locality  where  very  good  buttermilk  may 
be  obtained  for  one  cent  a  quart? 

Westfield,  Mass.  e.  j.  k. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  varies  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  with  the  amount  of  stem  included 
and  with  other  factors.  A  good  grade  of 
leaf  meal,  however,  is  high  in  vegetable 
protein,  comparatively  low  in  fiber  and 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  poultry  ration. 
An  analysis  of  Alfalfa  meal  gives  its 
content  of  water  8.8%,  ash  9%,  Crude 
protein  14.8%,  fiber  30.1%,  nitrogen-free 
extract  35.8%,  fat  2%  ;  17G  analyses  in¬ 
volved  in  this  computation.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Farmingdale  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island  reports  that  they 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  Colorado  leaf- 
meal  with  22%  protein  and  not  over  18% 
fiber,  and  a  California  leaf  and  blossom 
meal  with  nearly  30%  protein  and  only 
12.6%  fiber. 

Beet  pulp  contains:  Water,  90%;  ash, 
.3%;  crude  protein,  1.5%;  fiber,  3.1%; 
nitrogen-free  extract,  4.7%;  fat,  .4%. 
Oat  kernels,  without  hulls:  Water,  6.9%  ; 
ash,  2.2% ;  crude  protein,  14.3%  ;  fiber, 
1.4%;  nitrogen-free  extract,  67.1%;  fat, 
8.1%.  (Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry.) 

Gluten  feed  has  been  much  used  in  a 
laying  mash  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
sixth  part  by  weight  of  the  whole.  Gluten 
meal  being  much  higher  in  protein,  should 
be  used  in  lesser  amounts.  Cottonseed 
meal  has  not  gained  much  favor  with 
poultrymen  in  the  North,  though  ofttimes 
a  comparatively  cheap  source  of  vegetable 
protein.  Ground  barley  ranks  with 
ground  wheat  and  may  be  used  as  the 
latter  would  be,  though  the  milling  by¬ 
products,  rather  than  the  ground  grain, 
are  usually  used  in  a  mash.  One-fifth 
part  of  the  mash  as  ground  barley  is  a 
common  proportion.  It  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ground  heavy  oats.  No  prefer¬ 
ence  can  be  given  to  any  one  of  these 
grains,  since  they  are  not  alike,  and  all 
may  be  used.  Barley  is  a  low  protein 
feed ;  gluten  meal  a  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate.  They  supplement  each  other  and 
all  have  a  place  in  the  poultry  ration. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  contains  about  28 
lbs.  of  milk  solids  to  the  hundredweight. 
It  is  buttermilk  condensed  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  volume  and  has  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  buttermilk  as  commonly  fed.  I 
should  not  consider  it  an  economical  food 
where  good  buttermilk  may  be  had  from 
a  local  source  at  a  reasonable  price.  Its 
value  lies  in  its  availability  wrhen  other 
buttermilk  is  not  to  be  procured  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept.  Locally 
produced  foods  are,  of  course,  likely  to 
be  cheaper  than  those  that  have  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  and  should  be  used  when  they  are. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  have  some  general  in¬ 
formation  about  feeding  cod-liver  oil  to 
baby  chicks.  How  much  to  put  in  100 
lbs.  of  mash,  also  the  best  way  of  mixing. 
How  long  should  this  be  fed  to  chickens 
that  are  intended  for  broilers?  J.  6.  s. 

Virginia. 

The  feeding  of  cod-liver  oil  to  young 
chicks  is  yet  in  an  early  stage  of  such 
feeding  practice,  and  the  definite  amounts 
that  may  be  useful  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  have  probably  not  been  fully 
ascertained.  It  is  most  needed,  and  per¬ 
haps.  solely  needed,  during  the  early  sea¬ 
son  in  hatching  when  chicks  cannot  have 
the  full  benefit  of  an  outdoor  run  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  tender  green  stuff  in  their  ra¬ 
tion.  It  supplants  in  considerable  mea¬ 
sure  outdoor  sunshine  and  green  leafy 
vegetable  stuffs  as  a  preventive  of  rick¬ 
ets,  showing  in  young  chicks  as  leg  weak¬ 
ness. 

From  one  to  two  percent  of  the  mash 
has  been  generally  fed.  This  means  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  the  oil  in  each  100 
lbs.  of  mash.  The  oil  may  be  warmed  to 
make  it  flow  easily  and  the  amount  to  be 
used  incorporated  by  hand  with  a  small 
amount  of  mash,  this  then  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  through  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity.  As  this  oil  may  lose  some  of  its 
potency  upon  standing  and  exposure  to 
light  and  drying,  it  is  best  not  to  mix 
more  than  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of 
feeding.  The  feeding  of  the  oil  should 
be  discontinued  for  a  week  or  more  pre¬ 
vious  to  marketing  broilers,  as  it  may 
impart  a  fishy  taste  to  the  flesh  if  fed  in 
too  great  quantity  or  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  To  other  chickens  it  may 
be  fed  as  long  as  desired  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  beneficial  in  small  amounts  to  lay- 
i-  g  and  breeding  flocks. 

This  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  feeding 
practice  that  are  constantly  being  made 
and  the  influence  upon  remote  industries 
which  changing  fashions  in  any  one  in¬ 
dustry  may  bring  about.  m.  b.  d. 


Select  Use  feeds 


YOUR  farm 

YOUR  herd 


Dairy  farms,  and  dairy  herds,  differ  greatly.  What’s 
good  for  one  herd  may  not  be  best  for  another. 
That’s  why  Quaker  offers  a  complete  Kne  of  feeds, 
and  helps  you  to  determine  exactly  the  combination 
that  will  give  you  best  results. 


Use  prepared  feeds.  They  save  time  and 
labor  and  insure  a  proper  supply  of  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins  and  proteins.  But  use  the 
feeds  that  meet  your  particular  conditions. 


One  of  these  good  rations,  selected  with 
consideration  for  the  hay,  and  other  rough- 
age  you  have  (or  used  with  Quaker  Sugared 
Schumacher)  will  give  you  a  combination 
ideally  suited  to  your  conditions  and  herd . 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the 
famous  palatable  and  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed.  Our  special  process  en¬ 
ables  us  to  make  this  a  dry,  clean 
molasses  feed  that  is  easy  to  handle. 
Milch  cows  relish  it.  It  may  be  used 
with  one  of  the  three  Quaker  high  pro¬ 
tein  rations  as  the  carbohydrate  part 
of  your  feed.  It  is  ideal  for  young  stock, 
dry  stock,  horses,  and  swine,  too . 


Send  for  free  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd.**  It  tells  you  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  feeding  and  gives  other  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  management,  breeding,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  dairy  cows. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Quaker 
Feeds  write  us  direct  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  where  you  can  obtain  them. 


Made  by 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O- Pep  Dairy  Schumacher  Qreen  Cross 

Poultry  Feeds  Ratiojis  Feeds  Horse  Feed 

X  (BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  29  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd.’* 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town.... . . . State - 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


End  of  11th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
Our  LEGHORN  Pen  is  5th  Leghorn  Pen 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially”  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  1  Cf  L  F°r  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

IQlll  1  tdf  for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  tnou»ands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 

reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


JASPER’S  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  CH?CKS  NOW! 


0X7/^  IKJ1VT  rCDDI  T  a  DV  1  ClL  we  shall  have  5,000  chicks  available  for  shipment  and  each 

DLullt IXilNu  rLDKUAK  I  lotn  (succeeding  Wednesday  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Order  some  of  our  baby  chicks  and  see  how  they  live,  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Ail  our  chicks  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm  and  all  eggs  set  weigh  21  ounces  or  more  to  the  dozen.  Our  breeders  are  strong, 
healthy,  heavy  laying  birds  that  have  tested  clear  of  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  Paralysis  is  unknown  on  our 
(arm.  Our  birds  are  larger  than  the  average  Leghorn  and  lay  larger  eggs.  Ail  our  male  birds  are  from  our 
^rap-nested  birds,  from  dams  with  a  record  of  from  200  to  287  eggs. 

Our  chicks  are  the  superior  kind.  Try  some  and  be  convinced.  Circular  Free.  _ 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Grant  Jasper.  Prop.,  HUDSON,  N.  H. 


*  ~an  Investment 

in  our  New  York  State  officially  certified  and  quality 
CHICKS  pays  the  biggest  dividends.  Our  range  in 
prices  comes  within  reach  of  everyone’s  purse. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  circular, 

*  feeding  methods  and  price  list 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

* 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOY  1  VILLI.  LH1LRS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  b.v  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks!  _ _ 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


HOROBRED 

“LIVE  AND  LAY " 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  _ 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  . 

details  about  our  high  producing  utilitv  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
,  Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  2,  GIBSON BUBG,  OHIO 


Let  us  send,  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  ££7. 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

\  *-,rf',m7Tk¥rririY  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
UHIU  1  HI#  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  Ittellsyouall  aboutourhigh  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON.  OHIO 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS— Pullets  9  to  12  wks. 

Contest  Winning  Stock— We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
1924-25  also  high  individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro,  III.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  +'  improve  our  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details.  Write  for  prices. 

Finest  Bn  Chicks.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  Tms  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing,  ion  take  no  chances. 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
.  _ , — j  ah.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illusTatea  catalog— write  today. 


and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 


J.  P.  Gasson,  J’rop. 


Rox  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  "*  1927 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  pure  bred,  healthy,  culled,  free  range  stock.  Hatches 
twice  a  week  through  the  season.  All  breeders  tested  this 
year  for  bacillarv  white  diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Jan.  16,  and  second,  total  to  date. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  30  116 

A.  O.  Jones,  Del .  42  370 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  410 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  45  425 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  39  401 

Kerr  Chickerles,  Inc.,  Mass .  42  299 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  39  396 

R.  0.  Cobb,  Mass .  44  403 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada .  41  303 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  50  437 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  44  449 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J .  47  374 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Pa .  47  520 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa .  38  360 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  25  241 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros,  N.  J .  36  303 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  50  575 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  52  428 

Ascutuey  Farms,  Vt .  45  117 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  50  609 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  47  345 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  36  425 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  53  287 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  50  365 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders’  Assn,  Canada..  51  497 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J .  40  350 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  38  356 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  24  205 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  462 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  34  291 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio....  41  351 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  36  319 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  37  260 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  8  296 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  K.v .  48  494 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J .  40  445 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  28  333 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  30  21k 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.  40  344 

Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J..  43  392 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  30  380 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  35  377 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  25  376 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  29  2S2 

M.  Levene,  N.  J .  17  257 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  29  396 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  325 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  25  223 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  353 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  35  389 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  31  344 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  49  363 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  34  360 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  43  265 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala .  26  257 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del .  31  296 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  28  331 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  48  358 

Northland  Farms,  Mich .  47  455 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada .  48  359 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  32  280 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  41  360 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  291 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  42  404 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . . .  34  347 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . . .  17  382 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  437 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  ,N.  J .  38  401 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  49  412 

Hoch  Bros.,  '  Nf.  J .  32  274 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  29  184 

AVene  Farms,  N.  J .  39  382 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  40  348 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  35  300 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  21  251 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  26  290 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J .  41  306 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  40  424 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J .  32  134 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  35  295 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  39  402 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J .  10  282 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  28  338 

Pinehurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  342 

Golumbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  494 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  36  297 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  296 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J .  25  288 

Hollvwood  Pltry  Farm,  AVash .  19  287 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa .  21  276 

M.  Vogel,  N.  J .  9  221 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  30  289 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  328 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  34  287 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders’  Assn,  Canada..  10  157 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  39  234 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  353 

John  C.  Franzier,  N.  J .  24  418 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  54  550 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mieh .  26  216 


Totals  .  3580  34072 


Handling  Ducks 

Will  you  send  me  a  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  Indian  Runner  ducks  for  eggs,  and 
how  to  care  for  them  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them.  H.  J.  s. 

A  circular  upon  duck  raising  from  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  recommends 
the  following  ration  for  laying  ducks :  50 
lbs.  each  of  cornmeal,  standard  wheat 
middlings  and  Avheat  bran,  to  which  is 
added  9  lbs.  of  high  grade  meat  scrap  and 
about  one-tenth  part  of  chopped  vegetable 
or  green  stuffs.  The  vegetables  or  greens 
should  be  added  to  each  feeding,  not  to 
the  prepared  mash,  of  course.  Feed  this 
mash  fairly  wet  and  in  low  troughs  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  3  or  4  quarts  to  each  10 
ducks,  but  not  more  than  will  be  quickly 
cleaned  up.  Besides  this,  feed  about  one 
quart  of  corn  and  wheat  to  each  30 
ducks  at  noon.  Keep  water  pans  filled 
with  clean  fresh  water  near  at  hand  when 
feeding  grain  or  mash.  This  ration  may 
be  fed  the  year  around  as  a  laying  ration 
to  Indian  Runners. 

Ducks  may  be  kept  in  any  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  house  having  a  good  floor 
well  coA’ered  Avith  straw  or  shavings  for 
litter.  Six  to  8  ft.  of  floor  space  to  each 
bird  is  recommended.  During  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  Avlien  the  eggs  are  desired 
for  hatching,  confine  the  ducks  to  their 
house  until  mid-forenoon,  Avhen  the 
greater  part  of  their  eggs  will  be  laid 
about  the  floor.  Ducks  are  not  likely  to 
nest  until  ready  to  brood.  One  drake  is 
needed  to  each  5  or  6  females  and  good 
breeders  may  be  kept  through  2  or  3 
years.  The  eggs  of  Indian  Runners  hatch 
in  28  days.  A  pond  is  not  necessary  for 
the  raising  of  ducks,  though  it  may  aid 
fertility  among  breeders  in  the  Spring. 
The  eggs  may  be  hatched  under  hens  or 
in  any  good  incubator.  m.  b.  d. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard's  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,ribbonsand 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 

H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 

Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Send  tor  free  new  catalog  or  order  direct 
from  price  list  below.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  today.. 

w..,  .  _  PRICE  LIST  Pee  too 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  #14  00 

Buffi  Leghorns  &  Anconas . 15.00 

Black  Minorcas  &  Barred  Rocks  . . ..  16.00 

Buff  &  AVliite  Rocks;  S.  C.  Reds;  Wh. 

AVyandottes .  17.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . 18.00 

Light  Odds  &  Ends . 8.00 

Heavy  Odds  &  Ends . ....  12.00 

Add  85e  where  less  than  lOO  are'ordered. 
Deduct  3%  for  300  or  more;  6%  for  500  or 
more  ;  10%  for  1,000  or  more. 

The  MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept  20  Marysville,  Ohio 


LARGEST 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Farms  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Established  1910.  Write  for  free  80-page 
catalog  describing  our  breeding  stock 
and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigreeing,  ere.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production  and  stock  that 
will  live  and  grow,  standard  type. 
There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultry 
man  whose  pens  contain  Lord  Farms 
Leghorns.  Address 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 

■  11  ■■ 11  ■  1  -  . .  ii 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
w  ant  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


N.  J.  CERTIFIED 

ABY  CHICK^ 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  DELIVERY 


2nd  Pen  Bergen  County  Contest— 1926 

Less  Than  500  28c  each 

500  or  More  25c  each 


JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

100#  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 


March  and  April  Prices  100  600  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leprhorna  $12  $57.50  $110 

Shelley's  Brown  Leerhorns  12  57  50  HO 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R  I.  Beds  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  14  67.50  130 

Odds  and  Ends  10  47.50  90 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred- Wyekoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  6,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— March  20o. 
April  loo.  May  12>4e,  Juno  lOo.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $t. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7e  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Kocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


yKlinesBARRoR4D  Chicks 

wi&r  Bred  from  America's  greatestlayingstrain. 
U.  Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 

Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating,  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Aliddlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARO,  R.  F.  0.  1.  Boontcn,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Mperd?,ckd  Black  Jersey  Giants, 

WYANDOTTES,  Wyekoff  Whi  to  LEG  HORN  COCKERELS 

All  fine  birds,  for  breeding  purposes.  Quick  sale,  at  $5  ea. 
MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  KAUAI  ALTA  MONT,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Write  for  catalogue.  IIYliON 


From  seleeed  flocks  in  any 
quantity, chicks  and  eggs. 
PEPPEIt,  Georgetown,  I>el. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  Cliampionheavybreed  contest  pen 
[> .....wj  Dnolrr,  U.  S.  1926.  Hecord  2347.  Circular. 

DdllcU  HULKS  It.  VANWINKLE  Camden,  N.  Y. 


16  vears  a  breeder  of  I  CPUflRIJQ  UMekn,  Eggs,  Stock. 
BARRON  STRAIN  LLOlHmUO  W. E. Atkinson, Wallingford, Ct. 
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THE  HENYARD 


One  Acre  for  White 
Leghorns 

I  expect  to  purchase  150  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  How  large  a  pen  would 
they  require?  I  only  have  an  acre  of 
ground.  Would  this  be  enough?  How 
high  a  fence  would  it  take?  How  large 
a  house  would  they  need.  How  much 
profit  would  each  hen  make  me  in  a 
year?  I  would  have  to  buy  all  my  grain 
and  feed.  Would  it  pay  me  to  raise 
them  if  I  have  to  buy  all  my  feed? 

Osceola  Mills  P,a.  M.  j.  H. 

An  acre  of  ground  would  be  ample 
for  a  pen  of  150  fowls,  and,  if  they  had 
the  run  of  the  acre,  a  6  or  8-ft.  fence 
might  be  sufficiently  high  to  confine  Leg¬ 
horns.  This  would  depend  upon  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  birds,  however,  as  Leg¬ 
horns  are  quite  able  to  fly  over  a  barn 
if  they  wish,  but  the  larger  their  run  the 
less  the  temptation  to  get  out  of  bounds. 
A  building  20  ft.  square  would  accommo¬ 
date  the  flock  of  150  and  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  size  to  build.  A  profit  of  $3  per 
year,  above  cost  of  feed,  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  if  the  fowls  are 
well  cared  for.  A  small  flock  will  usu¬ 
ally  pay  a  greater  proportionate  profit 
than  a  large  one.  No  one  but  you  can 
say  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  you  to 
keep  such  a  flock,  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  say  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
If  you  have  an  acre  of  ground  that  you 
can  use  and  the  time  and  disposition  to 
properly  care  for  a  small  flock  of  hens, 
however,  you  should  be  able  to  make 
them  very  profitable.  More  depends  upon 
you  than  upon  the  hens.  M.  B.  D. 

Judging  Laying  Capacity 

Is  there  any  way  of  judging  a  pullet 
as  to  quality  and  prospective  ability, 
when  the  bird  is  just  five  or  five  and  one- 
half  months  of  age,  just  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  laying?  I  have  some  Leghorns; 
;they  are  shallow  in  body  measurements, 
the  keel  bone  curves  up  and  extends  back 
well  toward  the  vent.  Their  pelvic  bones 
are  not  more  than  one-half-in.  apart ; 
haven’t  laid  yet  and  are  in  perfect  health. 
Their  sisters  of  an  earlier  hatch  (fed 
and  cared  for  the  same  as  these)  com¬ 
menced  laying  at  five  and  one-half 
months.  M.  F.  P. 

Yes,  the  general  conformation  of  a 
mature  pullet  gives  a  clue  to  her  prob¬ 
able  future  effieciency  as  a  layer,  though 
some  characteristics,  such  as  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  bones  of  the  pelvic  arch,  do 
not  develop  until  after  laying  has  begun. 
The  keel  bone  should  not  turn  up  soon 
after  its  origin  but  should  run  parallel 
with  the  backbone  for  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  to  give  depth  to  the  body.  Shal¬ 
lowness  and  consequent  lack  of  capacity 
in  any  portion  of  the  body  do  not  argue 
for  future  ability  to  consume  and  utilize 
the  large  quantities  of  food  necessary  to 
good  production.  It  is  difficult  to  teach 
the  judging  of  type  in  any  animals 
through  the  printed  word,  for  measure¬ 
ments  must  be  by  comparison.  A  bird 
is  wide  or  deep,  not  in  inches,  but  as 
compared  with  other  birds  of  the  same 
breed.  The  only  satisfactory  way  to 
learn  how  to  judge  fowls  is  by  personal 
instruction,  with  birds  of  varying  con¬ 
formation  for  comparison.  M.  B.  D. 


Diseased  Flock 

I  have  disease  in  my  flock  and  chickens 
are  still  dying.  Do  you  suppose  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sell  all  my  chickens  and 
disinfect  the  coops  for  the  coming  Spring? 
I  intend  to  raise  a  new  brood.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  good  to  put  them  in  the 
same  houses  again?  They  are  not  port¬ 
able  coops.  Could  any  disinfectant  be 
put  into  the  ground  under  the  coops  to 
keep  the  coops  clean  from  all  diseases 
and  worms?  D.  L. 

Whether  or  not  an  entire  flock  should 
be  disposed  of  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease  or  diseases  present  and  the 
feasibility  of  ridding  it  and  the  premises 
of  infective  material  by  less  radical  meth¬ 
ods.  If  a  flock  is  so  seriously  infected 
by  a  communicable  disease  as  to  make 
treatment  of  it  impracticable  or  unduly 
expensive  in  time  and  money,  it  may  be 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  to  to  dispose  of  it 
and  start  anew.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  put  into  or  upon  the  ground  that 
will  keep  a  flock  free  from  disease ;  some 
diseases,  like  coccidiosis  and  blackhead, 
are  soil  borne ;  others,  like  chickenpox 
and  roup,  are  transferred  from  one  fowl 
to  another.  Ground  may  be  made  more 
safe  for  poultry  if  plowed  and  cultivated 
at  short  intervals  while  fowls  are  kept 
off  it  and  buildings  may  be  disinfected 
if  sufficient  pains  are  taken.  Thorough 
cleaning  of  the  building  is  the  first  step 
to  be  taken,  scraping,  grooming  and 
scrubbing  should  be  practiced ;  then  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  liquid  disinfectant  or  white¬ 
washing  with  a  lime  whitewash,  freshly 
made,  should  follow. 

The  degree  of  success  attained  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done. 
Almost  any  building  can  be  freed  from 
disease  germs  and  an  ordinarily  well  built 
one  without  undue  labor  or  expense.  No 
building  should  be  used  year  after  year 
for  housing  either  young  or  old  stock 
without  cleaning  and  disinfecting  at  inter¬ 


vals  and  any  brooder  houses,  whether 
portable  or  stationary,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  between  two  seasons’  use. 
Cleanliness,  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  lime 
whitewash  are  good  disinfectants. 

M.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Every  motorist  in  Con¬ 
necticut  would  be  required  to  show  he  is 
able  to  meet  claims  of  $10,000  for  per¬ 
sonal  injuries  and  $1,000  for  property 
damage,  in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Assembly  Jan.  18.  An¬ 
other  measure  of  interest  to  motorists 
would  increase  the  maximum  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  to 
$20,000.  Two  other  automobile  bills 
sent  in  provided  a  maximum  speed  of  40 
miles  an  hour  on  public  highways  and  25 
miles  on  hour  in  cities  and  lowered  the 
age  of  applicants  for  operators’  licenses 
from  18  to  1G. 

Half  of  the  $1,000,000  cargo  of  the 
Ellerman  Line  freighter  Karoo  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  stubborn  fire  that  started  in 
one  of  the  after  holds  Jan.  21  while  long¬ 
shoremen  were  unloading  her  at  Pier  20, 
Pouch  Terminal,  ltosebank,  S.  I.  The 
cai’go  was  composed  chiefly  of  burlap,  tea, 
hemp  and  shellac.  At  least  half  of  it  is 
rendered  worthless  by  smoke,  fire  and 
water.  It  was  believed  that  the  fire 
started  through  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  an  American 
Indian,  born  outside  the  confines  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  alien  was  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  “Uncle  Sam’’  Jan.  21  when 
a  member  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  fought 
deportation  to  Canada.  When  Judge 
Oliver  B.  Dickinson,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  took  the 
case  under  advisement  at  the  conclusion 
of  argument,  it  appeared  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  court  that  the  government 
will  have  to  furnish  conclusive  proofs 
that  the  Indian  is  an  alien  and  not  a 
ward  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Dick¬ 
inson  said  that  the  United  States  is  “as 
much  the  country  of  the  Indian  as  it  is 
ours,’’  and  that  he  would  “be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  immigration  law  affected 
the  Aborigines.” 

Jan.  22  a  brick  building  in  Point  Place, 
Toledo,  O.,  was  wrecked  by  a  gas  ex¬ 
plosion,  causing  the  death  of  seven  per¬ 
sons.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was 
said  to  be  a  leaking  gas  main. 

Jan.  22  a  fast  train  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional-Great  Northern  Railroad,  at  Round 
Rock,  Tex.,  struck  a  motorbus  carrying 
students  of  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
on  their  way  to  a  basketball  game  at  Aus¬ 
tin.  Ten  were  killed  and  five  injured. 
The  driver  apparently  did  not  see  the 
train  until  it  was  almost  on  the  bus,  then 
crossing  the  tracks. 

All  but  one  of  a  family  of  seven  are 
dead  after  a  crash  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  Jan. 
23,  in  which  a  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  train  hit  the  automobile  of  I.  F. 
Knight  at  a  crossing.  Knight  and  an 
eight-year-old  son  were  fatally  injured, 
while  the  mother  and  three  other  chil¬ 
dren,  aged  four  to  eleven,  were  killed  in¬ 
stantly.  Helen,  13,  the  only  member  of 
the  family  to  escape,  was. thrown  upon 
the  pilot  of  the  engine. 

Fire  destroyed  a  row  of  six  stores  from 
278  to  284  Monroe  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
Jan.  24,  causing  $75,000  damage. 

Fire  Jan.  24  wiped  out  a  three-story 
business  block  at  York  Harbor,  Me., 
housing  the  post  office  and  the  general 
store  of  Postmaster  W.  L.  Hawkes.  The 
blaze  started  in  the  basement  and,  feed¬ 
ing  on  stores  and  paint,  spread  rapidly. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Flooded  and  glacialized,  parts  of  five 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  Jan. 
24  were  cut  off  from  outside  communica¬ 
tion,  either  by  wire  or  rail  or  both.  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
Texas  bore  the  brunt  of  excessive  rain¬ 
fall,  which  sent  numerous  streams  to 
flood  stage,  hampering  highway  and  rail¬ 
road  traffic.  Ray  Foster,  11  years  old, 
was  killed  at  Springdale,  Ark.,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  an  electric  wire 
forced  down  by  sleet.  The  Panhandle 
and  Northern  Texas  roads  suffered  most 
from  ice  that  followed  the  rain.  Wire 
communications  were  disorganized  and 
work  in  the  Panhandle  oil  field  was  cur¬ 
tailed. 

Jumping  from  ice  cake  to  ice  cake  in 
an  effort  to  carry  provisions  to  three 
fishermen,  marooned  in  a  tug  2*4  miles 
out  in  Lake  Michigan,  Jan.  24,  Capt. 
Johnson  of  the  Coast  Guard,  31ichigan 
City,  Ind.,  and  two  other  fishermen  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  drowning  when  a  cake 
overturned.  They  swam  to  another  cake 
and  reached  the  tug.  Hemmed  in  by  the 
floes,  Frank  Jentzen,  Harvey  Freyer  and 
Joe  Van  Kirk  had  been  aboard  the  tug 
three  days  without  food. 

A  bill  was  offered  in  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  Jan.  25  which  had  been 
drawn  along  lines  of  the  Baumes  law  in 
New  York  State  and  would  provide  after 
enactment  that  a  person  convicted  for 
the  fourth  time  of  a  felony  should  go  to 
prison  for  life. 

W A  SII I NG TON.— President  Coolidge 
decided  Jan.  25  against  sending  all  avail¬ 
able  U.  S.  forces  now  in  the  Philippines 
to  Chinese  waters.  The  President  held 
the  position  of  the  United  States  different 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
concessions  in  the  war-ridden  republic. 
The  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  to  report  the  Porter  resolution  fav¬ 
oring  the  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
an  independent  position  as  regards  China. 


Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  25  the  Robinson  resolution 
favoring  arbitration  of  the  differences 
with  Mexico.  The  only  roll  call  was  on 
the  motion  to  substitute  the  resolution  as 
modified  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  original.  It  stood  79  to  0. 
The  resolution  contains  a  provision,  put 
in  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that.  the  arbitration  agreement  should 
provide  for  protection  of  all  American 
property  rights  pending  outcome  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  Senator  Norris  earlier  in  the 
day  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  protection  should  not  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  using  the  armed  forces  without 
consent  of  Congress,  but  he  failed  to  press 
it  and  it  was  disregarded. 

New  York  State  remained  far  in  the 
lead  last  year  in  income  taxes  paid  to  the 
Federal  government,  her  residents  con¬ 
tributing  well  over  one-fourth  of  the  $2,- 
172,127,321.43  collected.  States  making 
the  larger  payments  were :  New  York, 
$618,415,054.45 ;  Pennsylvania,  $213,418,- 
954.66;  Illinois,  $192,101,247;  Michigan, 
$147,686,071.61 ;  Ohio,  $119,800,018.60 ; 
California,  $108,090,054.06;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  $104,080,260.93.  The  1926  collec¬ 
tions  announced  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  Jan.  25,  included  personal  and 
corporation  income  taxes  by  States,  but 
did  not  show  State  payments  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  taxes.  Florida  disclosed  a  no¬ 
table  increase  in  income  tax  payments  for 
1926  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Collections  for  1926  were 
$46,678,668.47,  compared  with  $16,803,- 
149.68  in  1925. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Estimates 
by  C.  H.  Bowen  of  Kern  County,  Cal., 
Horticultural  Department  and  S.  E. 
Piper  of  the  United  State  Government 
Biological  Control  Department  indicated 
Jan.  25  that  between  30,000,000  and  50,- 
000,000  mice  still  remain  in  the  Buena 
Vista  lowlands,  despite  the  millions  which 
migrated  into  the  Midways-Sunset  oil 
fields  and  met  death  in  the  six  weeks’ 
campaign  of  trench  and  poison  warfare. 
Piper  estimated  from  $4,500,000  to  $5,- 
000,000  will  be  required  to  exterminate 
the  mice.  Estimates  from  personal  in¬ 
spection  by  Piper  said  the  count  had 
showed  as  low  as  400  mice  to  the  acre 
and  as  high  as  4,000.  The  infested  area 
comprises  24,000  to  30,000  acres,  he  said. 
An  average  of  1,000  mice  to  the  acre  for 
the  30,000  acres  would  make  a  total  of 
30,000,000  mice,  and  the  report  indi¬ 
cated  this  estimate  may  be  too  low. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
established  new  Narcissus  bulb  restric¬ 
tions.  Importation  is  now  restricted  to 
new  varieties  and  to  those  not  available 
for  propagation  in  the  United  States. 
Such  varieties  will  be  permitted  entry 
in  limited  quantities  only. 

Further  amendment  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  1912  so  as  to  give  en¬ 
forcement  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  “search  and  seizure”  authori¬ 
ty  with  a  _  view  to  preventing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  infested  plant  products  from 
quarantined  territory  was  advocated  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Chairman  Marlatt  of  the  F.  H. 
B.  on  Jan.  17.  The  law  at  present  pro¬ 
hibits  the  movement  of  infested  products 
from  quarantined  territory  and  px-ovides 
penalties  for  violations,  but  this,  Dr.  Mar- 
latt  pointed  out,  does  not  close  the  door 
to  the  movement  of  such  products.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  CH.  R.  16172)  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mi*.  Haugen,  conveying  the 
right  to  search  without  warrant  and  to 
seize  any  product  which  might  be  enroute 
from  a  quai*antined  area  in  violation  of 
the  law,  is  to  further  close  the  door.  Its 
immediate  necessity,  Dr.  Marlatt  con¬ 
tended  is  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  pro  posed  quarantine  in  the  corn 
borer  territory,  although  it  will  also  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  connection  with  the  Japanese 
beetle,  brown  tail  moth  and  gypsy  moth. 


WAMTFD  r.oo  white  imkin  bvcklings 

A.  lOOOeaeh  month  beginning1  March  15. 

SCHEK-U ERllOHN  POULTRY  FARM,  Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 


HOWTO 
GET  200 

EGGS  YEAR 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-boo' .  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keep#?  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


Write  ior  "How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year” 
now 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  Pay^^to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 

WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Writt  for  Circular  “A”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jem *<>  Chick  Ass’n 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Br.  Leghorns..  $3.50  $6  50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4  00  7.50  14.00 

S.  O.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Pareel  Post  prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
United  Phone. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


NORTHRUP 


FAMOUS 
S.  C.  BLACK 


MINORGAS 


Selected.  Exclusive  Breeder  of  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels.  Baby  Chix,  Hatching  Eggs.  None  Better. 
Write  today.  WILLIS  NORTHRUP,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TOMS 


GRACE  LEAVITT 
South  Royalton,  Vermont; 


RUS 1/  OW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  JvUOrT  uuuul,  fltUiSLOW 

lhorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
W  RITE  FOR  INFORMATION — Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
’llttSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Box  IS  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Bred  for  Heavy  Production 

The  blood  of  famous  strains  runs  in  the  veins  of  Rosemont  Chicks.  They  come  from 
flocks  which  have  been  selected,  mated  and  bred  for  fifteen  vears  to  build  stamina 
and  capacity  for  sustained  heavy  production.  They  are  truly  “Distinctive  Chicks.” 

Immediate  and  March  Deliveries 

Our  tremendous  capacity— 800,000  eggs— enables  us  to  give  quick  service.  Get  our  reasonable 
prices  on  “Distinctive  Chicks.”  All  leading  breeds,  including  State-Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

FREE  CATALOG 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  New  Jersey  and  International  Baby  Chick  Associations 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


February  5,  1927 


Superior  to  any  other  Beef  Scrap 

“I  have  been  a  breeder  of  trap-nested  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes  for  26  years,  and  have  used  many  different  brands  of  beef  scraps 
and  I  find  that  pour  Beef  Scrap  is  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used,  and  the 
cost  is  not  any  more  or  nearly  so  much  as  some  brands  of.  a  much  inferior 
article.  I  am  very  particular  what  I  feed  my  birds  and  this  is  why  I  am  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  your  Beef  Scraps." — Oren  Hanes,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  This  is  one 
of  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  on  file  in  this  office. 


DIAMOND  PICK 


Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 


I  diamond  wck  ! 

i  -  -  \ 

PICK 

Rf  (/•  U.  S 

:  ±  | 


SCRAP 

. . ... 

ATLAS  MFfiO 


Made  from  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone — pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Comes  in  the  form  of  pure  dry  meal,  easy 
to  mix  with  the  mash.  Highly  nutritious,  practically  100%  diges¬ 
tible.  Rich  in  animal  protein  and  bone  phosphate.  Manufactured 
from  fresh  raw  stock  gathered  daily  in  a  sanitary  up-to-date  plant 
independent  of  all  trusts  and  combinations. 

100-lb.  Bag-  Freight  Prepaid — Only  $4.00 
To  points  in  N.  Y„  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del., 
Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 

Order  a  bag  today.  Feed  it  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  prompt¬ 
ly  refund  your  money.  Make  this  test — now. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folders 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  Logan  Ave,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12Vfcc.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

_  _  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

u,~g»sk £>  Established  1887  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CU  1PITC  V  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

tm  ■  K#  mm  ®  •  Strains :  Giants,  Pednck  and 
Marey:  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,(M>  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad, a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  tilled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or. 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAMONT,  M.  T 

li  L*  0L;ftU  BVd  Rocks,  W.Wy’dot’s,  &  W.  Legions, 
tiocn  S  UMCKS  winners  in  leading  prod't’n  shows.  Prices 
low.  Booklet  free.  Hoeh  Bros.  Poultry  Farm,  Williamstown,  H.  J 

NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 

AH  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  I  ostage  paid 
JLOOS  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir- 

WflTIONflL  CHICk'fARMS  Box  40B  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

Barred  Recks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.  Y. 

n  i  »  Strain  Permit  P.  D.  23  Burred  Book  Cocker. 
rarK  S  el».  Large,  vigorous.  Price  reasonable.  VY rite 
today.  Esbcnshade  Turkey  Farm  Box  R  Ronks,  Pa. 

for  hatching  from  selected 
flocks.  100,  98.  300.  $21. 

Auburn,  N.  Y,  It.  R.  8 


INDIAN 

HEAD  E 

CHICKS 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  1>AV, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks,  C 


Write  for  catalogue. 


_  _ _ ....  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

BYRON  l’EPPEU,  Georgetown,  Pel. 


Wumunmrc  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  n  I  AIUIUI  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandot!.  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obia 

BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


VIGOROUS  JUNKETS  Sire  Priz-  winnerj  Madison  Sq 


9IANT  BRONZE 

Exhibition  Strain. 


Carden,  Jau.  1926.  American 

MISS  IDA  CIlUMItI.EY,  Draper,  Ya 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Well  marked,  healthy.  Prices 
reasonable.  Satisf’t'n  guar.  Eliiak.lh  Tale  Draper.  Va. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

iVWVVUWMWWWWWAVIWll' 


Bum  C  CfuckA 


BARRON  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to 3 14.  Chicks  15  to20c  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks.  K.  I.  Reds,  Wh. Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

N.  J.  Certified  and  Tested.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Many  years’  experience  of  breeding  have  resulted  in 
developing  a  vigorous  heavy  laying  strain.  W'rite  for 
description  and  prices. 

MAPLE011E8T  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  1.  It.  D.  1. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Breeding  So  C.W.  LEGHORNS 


Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodut,  N. 


Y. 


S  H  I  F  F  E  R  ’  S 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

T1IE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstown,  I’u. 

■  ITT  I  C  AUlfitfC  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  915.00  per 
LI  I  I  LL  btllUnd  100.  It.  1.  Reds,  916.00  per  100. 
Custom  Hatching,  23  years  experience.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM-0N-HUDS0N,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  COCKEKELst 

60j{  of  breeders  trapnested.  Write  for  prices. 

CAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Single  Oomb  f  f  f  T/-  g  from  my  high  producing 

White  Leghorn  UtltUIa^ 

GEORGE  HOAG 


hens.  Reasonably  priced. 

SIIAVERTOWS,  A.  Y. 


nuinun  s.O.W.Leghoms.918;  Barred  Rocks,  $14:  Mixed, 
,OniUnu$io.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  H.  8.  Hart,  Mgr.,  MoAllster,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Mated  Pair  AFRICAN  GEESE,  Old  Breeders. 

913.  MARTIN  BROS.  389  First  Ave.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Clean  Henhouse 

This  henhouse  was  built  20  years  ago 
and  the  picture  is  almost  as  old.  The 
plan  of  cleaning  the  house  directly  into 
the  spreader  is  very  simple  aud  what 
could  be  better?  The  manure  was  hauled 
out  just  as  regularly  as  the  horse  manure 
from  the  stables — which  was  as  often  as 
a  load  was  ready. 

The  sun  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  and 
germ  destroyer  and  in  Summer  helps 
from  morning  until  night  to  keep  the  out¬ 
side  range  clean,  but  if  accumulated  filth 
remains  in  the  house  from  week  to  week 
the  case  is  rather  discouraging.  The  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  takes  it  av,’ay  where  the 
poultry  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
filth  again,  besides  the  manure  is  spread 
out  thin  and  the  sun  at  once  goes  to  mak¬ 
ing  life  unbearable  for  the  disease  germs. 

Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


Poor  Production 

We  have  a  flock  of  about  100  birds  of 
which  30  are  old  hens  and  the  rest  pul¬ 
lets.  Part  of  the  pullets  were  hatched 
very  early  last  Spring  and  the  rest  in 
July.  The  hens  began  molting  early 
and  now  we  only  get  four  or  five 
eggs  a  day  from  the  whole  flock.  We 


with  more  corn  than  wheat.  The  chick¬ 
ens  will  not  know  whether  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  growing  or  a  developing  scratch 
grain,  neither  will  you  if  you  feed  them 
enough  of  either. 

A  good  simple  mash,  which,  with  some 
slight  changes,  will  answer  for  both 
starting  and  finishing  the  birds,  may  be 
made  from  two  parts  wheat  bran  and  one 
part  each  of  sifted  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
or  hominy,  wheat  middlings  (flour  pre¬ 
ferred),  and  sifted  or  ground  meat  scrap 
of  high  grade.  This  latter  ingredient  may 
be  replaced  in  part,  or  wholly,  by  dry 
skimmilk,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
use  dried  skim  or  buttermilk  in  the  mash 
unless  liquid  milk  in  some  form  is  fed  the 
chicks.  Any  part  of  the  meat  scrap  may 
well  be  replaced  by  double  the  quantity 
of  dried  milk. 

After  a  few  weeks,  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sift  either  meat  scrap  or  ground 
oats,  though  only  good  heavy  oats  should 
be  used  in  this  mash  and  these  are  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  procure.  Hulled  ground 
oats  are  better  but  more  expensive.  If 
all  the  liquid  milk  that  the  chicks  will 
consume  is  fed,  meat  scrap  may  be  left 
out  of  the  mash,  but  milk  in  some  form 


Prompt  Cleaning  of  the  Henhouse 


keep  before  them  all  the  time  a  mixture 
of  cornmeal,  middlings,  gluten,  beef 
scraps  and  charcoal.  Through  the  day 
and  at  night  we  give  them  mixed 
grain — corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  I  also 
give  them  skimmilk  and  plenty  of  warm 
water.  They  seem  to  be  lively  and  fat, 
but  lay  no  eggs.  Should  we  keep  on  feed¬ 
ing  this,  or  should  it  be  changed  aud 
what  should  they  be  fed?  it.  l.  l. 

Mel  ford,  Pa. 

As  you  -do  not  mention  proportions, 
I  cannot  say  whether  your  mash  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  good  one  or  not,  but  you  may 
make  a  good  one  of  equal  pants  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  gluten  feed,  ground  oats  and  beef 
scrap,  omitting  the  meat  scrap  if  you 
have  all  the  milk  that  your  hens  will 
consume,  or  part  of  it  if  you  have  some 
milk.  It  will  be  better  to  feed  the  scratch 
grain  night  and  morning,  giving  about  a 
fourth  of  the  day’s  supply  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  rest  at  night.  They  will  eat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  quarts  of 
grain  daily,  but  should  have  all  that 
they  will  consume  at  night.  It  is  seldom 
satisfactory  to  feed  early  and  late  pul¬ 
lets  and  old  fowls  together,  though  they 
should  do  well  from  now  on.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeds  for  Chicks 

I  shall  soon  have  5,000  baby  chicks. 
The  feed  I  used  before  was  very  dear 
and  I  need  a  large  quantity.  I  would 
like  to  mix  it  myself  for  the  starting 
mash,  starting  scratch,  growing  mash 
and  developer  scratch.  What  should  I 
use?  F.  w.  P. 

Lebanon,  N.  J. 

A  good  scratch  feed  may  be  made 
from  three  parts  finely  cracked  corn, 
two  parts  cracked  wheat  and  one  part 
pinhead  oatmeal.  After  four  or  five  weeks, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  crack  the 
wheat,  and  the  medium-sized  corn  can 
be  used.  The  above  proportions  need  not 
be  carefully  observed,  but  make  a  de¬ 
sirable  mixture.  The  “growing  and  de¬ 
veloping  scratch”  is  made  from  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  in  equal  proportions  or 


should  be  fed  from  the  start,  no  other 
food  being  capable  of  replacing  it.  These 
feeds,  with  possible  exception  of  dried 
milk,  are  kept  by  practically  all  local 
feed  mills  and  feed  ,  houses,  aud  dried 
milk  may  be  procured  by  any  feed  dealer. 
Prices  vary  with  locality.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Shake  Heads 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  that 
most  of  my  hens,  in  a  flock  of  about  a 
hundred  White  Leghorns  and  a  dozen 
Plymouth  Rocks,  were  shaking  their 
l^ads.  Supposing  they  had  colds,  I  gave 
them  red  pepper  in  their  mash,  fed  them 
cooked  onions  and  put  three  or  four  drops 
of  sylpho-naplithol  in  their  drinking 
water — that  amount  to  a  ten  quart  pail. 
They  still  shook.  I  was  told  that  I  had 
overdosed  them  with  pepper  and  that  they 
were  probably  shaking  their  heads  over 
that.  So  I  stopped  the  pepper.  Three 
weeks  have  passed  and  they  still  show  the 
symptom.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a 
cough,  a  sneeze,  neither  or  both.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  signs  of  colds  among 
them  except  for  one  hen  that  had  bron¬ 
chitis,  last  year  and  has  it  again  this 
winter,  coughing  badly,  and  breathing 
hard.  But  otherwise  she  seems  well,  is 
active  and  has  a  good  appetite.  Can  we 
feed  annles  to  hens  in  place  of  green  food 
— such  as  cabbages — in  the  Winter? 

Massachusetts.  G.  a. 

Elens  with  colds  may  shake  their  heads, 
evidently  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
mucous  obstructing  the  nostrils.  Simple 
colds  are  usually  recovered  from  if  the 
fowls  are  kept  in  dry,  warm,  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  comfortable  quarters.  Bron¬ 
chitis  is  a  more  severe  form  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  air  passages  and  is  quite  fatal. 
A  bird  that  displays  evidence  of  it  in 
chronic  form  should  be  killed.  An  in¬ 
fectious  form  becomes  more  or  less  preva¬ 
lent  each  Winter  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  keeping  the  flock  in  sanitary 
quarters  and  under  healthful  conditions 
as  to  light,  air,  dryness  of  quarters,  etc. 

Apples  may  be  fed  in  place  of  other 
vegetables,  though  they  do  not  constitute 
“green  food.”  They  should  not  be  given 
in  excessive  amounts  but  the  flock  may 
be  given  wliat  it  will  readily  clean  up  in 
two  or  three  hours,  mid-day  probably  be¬ 
ing  the  best  time  to  feed  such  things. 
Green  foods  are  those  having  green  leaves  ; 
apples  and  beets  furnish  palatable  and 
succulent  pulp  but  not  the  chlorophyl  of 
green  leaves.  M.  b.  d. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  223. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana.  Pa. 


FINE  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 

two,  $2.15;  amber  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10 
cts.  per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  warranted  pure,  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  extracted,  3  lbs.,  80c;  12  lbs., 
$2.60;  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45;  all  delivered 
third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.70.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here, 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  Grimm  sap  bucket  covers;  in 
good  condition;  5  cents  each..  CRANDALL- 
VALE  FARMS,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey;  5  lbs,,  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  W. 
H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


IIOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn 
is  a  real  treat;  much  tastier  than  canned  corn; 
4  15-oz.  pkgs.,  $1  postpaid  third  zone.  C.  I'\ 
HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-IIand,  Pa. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  Britannica  in  new  condition, 
for  sale  at  a  bargain;  also  coin  collection.  E. 
J.  VERMILYEA,  Gaines,  Pa. 


WANTED — Centaur  tractor,  model  G,  with  Le- 
Roi  motor;  state  equipment  and  price.  C.  J. 
CLEE,  Yardley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed;  one  car  Timothy  and  Al¬ 
falfa  mixed;  $22  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Address  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwins  and  Newtown  Pippin  ap¬ 
ples;  bushels  or  barrels.  RAY  CARLSO.v, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Reindeer  Breeding  in 
Alaska  Will  Become 
a  Large  Industry 

Part  I 

The  other  day  at  a  big  restaurant,  we 
found  reindeer  meat,  both  stewed  and 
fried,  offered  as  meat  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
We  had  noticed  it  before,  and  this  form 
of  meat  seems  to  be  slowly  coming  into 
popular  use  in  many  of  the  large  cities. 
The  meat  itself  seems  to  have  something 
of  a  wild  or  venison  taste,  but  it  most 
resembles  ordinary  beef  in  texture  and 
flavor.  We  think  the  stewed  -form  better 
than  when  the  meat  is  fried  or  roasted. 
The  restaurant  manager  tells  us  that 
there  is  -not  as  yet  a  heavy  demand  for 


meat  were  shipped  out  of  Alaska,  and  we 
understand  that  plans  are  now  on  foot  to 
send  south  herds  of  live  steers  which  may 
be  fattened  in  more  southern  localities 
and  then  sold  in  local  markets.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  development  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  it  evidently  has  a  good  future. 
Some  of  the  pictures  shown  in  this  issue 
are  taken  from  this  bulletin,  and  they 
indicate  something  of  the  way  the  rein¬ 
deer  business  is  conducted.  It  is  said 
that  about  one-third  of  the  present  rein¬ 
deer  flocks  are  owned  by  white  men, 
many  of  whom  have  married  Eskimo  wo¬ 
men  and  live  under  rather  rough  condi¬ 
tions.  Evidently,  one  object  of  such  mar¬ 
riages  consists  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
family  will  have  not  only  the  rights  af- 


OWN 
CRAINE 


^RAJNELOXCOVE®!^ 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
silo  like  a  triple  wall  Craine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength — for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 
Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like 
that  of  owning  a  trouble-free  Craine 
Silo.  Big  commercial  dairies  like 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories  know  from  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  it  pays  to  own  Craines. 
Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  ?  Why  not  own  a 
Craine  ? 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the 
ways  you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo 
that  Science  Built !  Address 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  1  lO-A-1 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


Cal  in  of  Reindeer  Herder 


FOR  SALE — -  2-unit  De  Laval  milker  in.  excel¬ 
lent"  condition.  Address  B.  De  YOUNG,  P.  O. 
235,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Louden  manger  divisions,  complete, 
slightly  used,  E.  De  YOUNG,  1’.  O.  235, 
Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


HALL  Mammoth  incubator,  6,000  eggs,  $300. 

Address  J.  K.  BONIIOTE,  Box  106,  Montvale, 
N.  J. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10  delivered  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb. 
coin,  $7.50;  two  cans,  $14.40  here.  NOAII 
BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  carloads,  of  mixed  liay,  three- 
fourths  Timothy,  one-fourth  Alfalfa;  best 
grade;  $18  f.o.b.  H.  E.  DOWD,  New  Haven, 
N.  Y. 


TRIAL  order,  1  can  chicken,  1  can  chicken 
broth,  1  can  Golden  Bantam  corn,  $1.23  post¬ 
paid;  grown  and  packed  on  our  farm.  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


IIOTBED  sasli  at  bargain;  50  genuine  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  frames,  complete  with  glass; 
$3.20  each  f.o.b.;  slightly  used,  well  painted, 
excellent  condition;  SAWYER  BROS.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va, 


FOR  SALE — One  Star  well  drilling  machine 
mounted  on  one  truck;  ready  to  run;  $500. 
FRED  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  bargains,  total  33,000  capacity; 

Candee  hot-water  machines;  good  working  con¬ 
dition;  very  low  price  if  moved  from  farm. 
B.  R.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey:  Clover — Autumn  flower  blend,  best 
ever;  5  lbs.,  95c ;  10  lbs..  $1.75  postpaid  third 
zone.  OIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  tale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


the  meat,  although  more  and  more  people 
are  calling  for  it.  Perhaps  jthis  is  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  reindeer  served  in  this 
way  is  higher  than  that  of  beef.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  supply"  at  all  times  in 
most  of  the  large  eities.  It  is  apparently 
kept  in  cold  storage  and  sold  in  small 
quantities.  There  is  some  central  organi¬ 
zation  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  meat, 
which  seems  to  ke  imported  chiefly  from 
Alaska.  The  hotel  people  here  seem  to 
think  there  is  a  considerable  future  here 
for  this  meat,  but  that  the  taste  for  it 
will  be  developed  very  slowly. 

Now  comes  Bulletin  No.  423  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  gives  the  progress  of  the  reindeer 
grazing  experiment  which  has  been  con¬ 


ducted  in  Alaska  for  about  25  years. 
Starting  with  quite  a  limited  number  of 
animals,  the  original  stock,  first  imported 
from  Siberia,  has  increased  so  that  now 
there  are  about  350,000  head  roaming 
over  parts  of  Alaska,  and  practically  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves.  In  addition  to 
the  present  number  of  350,000,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  125,000  have  been  already 
killed  for  food  and  clothing.  The  average 
increase  every  year  has  been  about  33 
to  45%.  It  is  estimated  that  Alaska, 
when  fully  stocked,  can  take  care  of 
about  3,500,000  reindeer  and  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  going  to  mean  a  very  large  increase 
in  trade  for  this  meat.  There  are  several 
slaughter  plants  already  located  in 
Alaska,  and  the  meat  is  easily  refriger¬ 
ated.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  of  all 
civilized  communities,  Alaska  excels  in 
its  ability  to  provide  cold  storage.  In 
many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig 
into  the  earth ;  for  at  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  surface  solid  ice  is 
reached,  and  it  extends  downward  to  a 
great  depth.  In  the  seven  years  ending 
1925,  nearly  2,000,000  lbs.  of  reindeer 


forded  to  the  white  man,  but  also  to 
those  given  to  the  Eskimo,  which  would 
give  quite  an  advantage.  The  business 
is  also  going  into  the  hands  of  large  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  tendency  seems  more 
and  more  that  way.  '  It  seems  that  the 
reindeer  on  their  ranges  most  closely  re¬ 
semble  cattle,  while  they  will  band  to¬ 
gether  more  like  sheep.  They  travel 
against  the  wind,  and  in  Winter  they  bore 
through  the  snow  with  the  fore  feet  in 
order  to  obtain  their  forage.  During  the 
Summer  they  range  widely  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  always  traveling  against  the  wind. 
They  become  attached  to  their  usual 
haunts  and  if  moved  away  will  return 
unerringly.  They  are  good  swimmers 
and  take  readily  to  water.  In  some  cases 


in  Harness 

it  is  customary  to  make  the  herd  swim 
seven  or  eight  miles  away  from  the  main 
land  to  an  island  where  they  may  be 
grazed. 


Fox  Terrier  and  Poultry 

Can  you  tell  me  from  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  whether  a  fox  terrier  can  be  raised 
with  poultry  and  taught  not  to  molest 
baby  chicks  or  laying  hens?  I  have  been 
told  that  they  are  good  ratters  but  both¬ 
ered  the  chickens.  I  am  in  need  of  a  dog 
that  will  kill  rats,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  chickens  in  the  process,  nor  do  I 
want  to  keep  the  dog  penned  up  all  the 
time.  m.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

This  calls  for  personal  observation. 
What  is  your  experience?  We  know  of 
one  smart  little  terrier  on  a  poultry  farm 
who  caused  great  slaughter  among  the 
rats,  yet  never  disturbed  a  chicken.  We 
have  seen  another  that  was  bad  with 
poultry.  Looks  as  if  it  was  the  man 
behind  the  dog. 


Prospective  Customer  :  “I’ll  take  it, 
the  car  is  reasonably  fool-proof — what  I 
mean,  all  right  for  the  wife  to  tootle 
about  in?’’ — London  Opinion. 


% 


Reindeer 


triple  wall 


SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.**  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


IROMASE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  f"r  the  entire  sash.  Each  Mish  contains 
6  panes  of  frlass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
3 iU  x  3 inches. 


Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . fiOc  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . 65c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more .  .  7>lc  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more .  .  .. .  .  .  .  .  .75c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request . 


Tired  of  Snow  and  Ice  ? 

WRITE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Selma,  Alabama. 

where  the  sunshine  spends  the  winter.  Big  profit 
in  dairying,  all  kinds  of  livestock,  alfalfa,  'clover 
and  Johnson  grass  hay.  Black  lime  prairie  soils 
cheap  and  on  long  terms.  Good  schools,  good 
churches,  good  roads,  good  folks  and  a  genuine 
opportunity  for  the  man  with  small  capital  to 
get  head. 


New  Household  Device  do,3  ®we«i^,ecieanl 

walls,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit, 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield  Iowa. 


U  r\  ij  i  e  ti  ii  ■  ■  ^  i  ^  o »» i  tv  i » vi  nil  ii  a  uLtacn- 

ments.  No  electricity  requir-, 
ed.  All  complete,  onlv  #2. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

O.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  past  84  years  of  age,  and  not  now 
qualified  for  farm  work,  but  I  taught 
school  for  20  years.  I  have  studied  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  and  heartily  endorse 
your  stand  to  preserve  our  rural  schools 
which  are  the  real  citadels  of  democracy. 
Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  delivered  at  the  Stone 
schoolliouse  near  Margaretville  some 
months  ago  was  approved  by  farmers 
here.  I  am  thankful  that  the  farmers 
have  a  champion  and  a  fearless  defender 
of  their  rights  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  s.  K.  B. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  never  had  any  doubt  about  the 
sentiment  of  farmers  as  to  the  control  of 
their  own  schools  and  of  their  other  local 
affairs.  Promoters  and  bureaucrats  may, 
and  do  misinform  some  of  them,  mislead 
them  and  deceive  them  in  special  in¬ 
stances  and  in  particular  places,  but  farm 
ideals  as  a  whole  are  high,  and  when  farm¬ 
ers  get  correct  information,  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  sound.  In  essence  the  whole  farm 
problem  simmers  down  to  farm  control 
of  their  own  problems.  It  is  the  control 
by  others  that  has  created  their  trouble¬ 
some  problems.  Anyone  who  attempts 
to  limit  their  control  helps  increase  the 
burdens,  and  puts  off  the  day  of  relief. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  enclosed 
circular  from  H.  L.  Cass  Corporation, 
Chicago,  is  any  good?  Will  the  medicine 
do  as  they  say?  T.  A.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

The  purpose  of  circular  of  H.  L.  Cass 
Corporation  forwarded  by  the  subscriber 
is  to  sell  a  rheumatism  remedy.  Mr.  Casa 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  doctor — 
and  the  treatment  consists  of  three  kinds 
of  tablets — all  for  $2.95  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  This  proposition  quali¬ 
fies  as  “medical  quackery”  preying  on  the 
afflictions  of  humanity.  We  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  subscriber  to  make  some  better 
use  of  the  $2.95. 

In  September  a  man  called  to  sell  me 
farm  seeds  for  Spring.  He  gave  his  name 
as  Thomas  E.  Nokes,  and  said  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  West  Branch  Seed  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Reading,  Pa.  I  told  him  I  never  knew 
of  such  a  company.  lie  said  they  have 
been  in  business  there  for  41  years.  He 
gave  his  address  as  Wyomissing,  a  suburb 
of  Reading.  He  brought  me  samples  of 
seeds  which  were  labelled  with  high  per 
cent  seeds  showing  purity  of  99.95  per 
cent,  some  of  them.  They  were  to  be  all 
grown  by  farmers  in  the  United  States 
for  them  on  contract.  He  also  offered 
corn  and  oat  chops,  wheat  bran  and 
wheat  middlings.  I  ordered  about  100 
bu.  clover  seed,  and  some  of  the  bran, 
middlings,  corn  and  oat  chops.  He  asked 
for  some  money  on  the  order  and  there 
is  where  he  got  me  for  about  $167.  I 
never  got  any  of  those  seeds  as  yet,  nor 
any  feed.  I  did  give  him  an  order  for 
ISbushels  Timothy  seed  and  checks  with 
order.  The  second  time  he  was  here  he 
brought  the  Timothy  seed  along  to  my 
place  of  business  in  a  truck.  The  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  was  clean  enough  but  not  as 
clean  as  the  sample.  I  kept  it  as  I 
needed  it  and  sold  some  of  it.  But  the 
money  I  advanced  on  feed  and  seed  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Timothy)  to  amount  of  $167  is 
gone.  Then  I  found  I  was  swindled,  but 
Nokes  had  my  $167.  Later  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  stating 
he  or  one  of  his  associates  would  call  and 
canvass  for  sales,  but  they  never  came. 
Would  not  the  government  arrest  him  for 
using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes? 
I  understand  from  other  salesmen  who 
have  called  here  since  that  Nokes  travels 
all  over  the  country.  What  can  I  do  to 
interest  the  U.  S.  government  in  Nokes’ 
arrest?  He  is  a  smart  man.  j.  D.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  some  previous  reports  on 
Thomas  E.  Nokes.  He  appears  now  to 
be  operating  under  the  name  of  Inter¬ 
state  Corn  Growers,  Frederick,  Md.  This 
alleged  swindle  was  not  carried  on 
through  the  U.  S.  mails  so  that  the  pos¬ 
tal  authorities  could  not  prosecute  him 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  If  found 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  war¬ 
rant  could  be  sworn  out  for  his  arrest  or 
if  the  evidence  of  fraud  were  presented 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
department  could  take  action  against  him. 
Farmers  and  local  dealers  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  this  individual,  no  mat¬ 
ter  under  what  name  he  may  appear. 
The  only  safety  is  in  placing  orders 
with  houses  of  known  reliability  and  re¬ 


sponsibility.  Nokes  and  his  West  Branch 
Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  must  not  be  confused  with 
West  Branch  Co-operative  Seed  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Inc.,  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Nokes  no  doubt  adopted  a  name  as  near 
to  a  reputable  Pennsylvania  seed  concern 
as  he  dared. 

For  the  information  of  all  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  goods  from  “Necktie  Tyler — the 
Blind  Salesman,”  we  print  the  statement 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St. 
Louis,  as  follows : 

Ernest  Howell,  who  styles  himself 
“Necktie  Tyler,  the  Blind  Tie  Salesman,” 
is  connected  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Knitting  Mills,  now  located  at  1718 
Washington  Avenue. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Knitting  Mills 
is  owned  by  one  Jacob  Karclimer  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  letter  referring 
to  “Paunee  Bill,”  another  blind  tie  sales¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Karclimer  is  well  known  in  St. 
Louis  where  he  has  an  unenviable  record 
as  a  promoter  of  questionable  schemes. 
He  has  been  arrested  and  his  place  raid¬ 
ed  in  the  past.  He  was  born  in  Vilna, 
Russia,  and  is  said  to  hold  some  radical 
views.  He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  World  War  but  lias  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  American  Legion  because 
of  conduct  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Hardliner's  past  activities  have 
shown  a  preference  for  blind  “decoys.” 
Mr.  Karclimer  was  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Knitting  Mills, 
which  firm  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  re- 
ferring  to  “Paunee  Bill.” 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  has  just 
received  unconfirmed  information  that  an¬ 
other  well-known  St.  Louis  blind  man  (in 
addition  to  “Paunee  Bill”  and  “Necktie 
Tyler”)  has  just  signed  a  contract  with 
still  another  promoter  to  entitle  him  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  profits.  Because  of 
“Paunee  Bill’s”  success  in  securing  busi¬ 
ness  through  an  indirect  blind  plea,  the 
“tie  fever”  seems  to  be  inoculating  the 
blind  and  disabled  of  St.  Louis.  No  doubt 
the  spread  of  the  disease  is  being  speeded 
with  “injections”  by  shrewd  promoters. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  believes 
that  most  people  will  instantly  recognize 
the  risk  taken  in  heeding  a  plea  to  pur¬ 
chase  unordered  merchandise  sent  by 
mail.  At  best  it  is  an  annoying  and  un¬ 
ethical  method  of  merchandising.  When 
it  is  used  by  promoters  coupled  with  a 
disguised  plea  for  charity,  or  sympathy, 
it  is  unusually  vicious. 


Last  April  we  ordered  turkeys  from 
Axtell  Turkey  Farms,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
also  sending  them  a  check  for  $45.  We 
have  written  them  but  have  not  had  any 
satisfactory  replies.  Would  you  look  in¬ 
to  this  mattbr  and  see  if  we  could  get  the 
refund?  We  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  line  of  turkeys  or  any/thing  else  from 
them.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
dealer  exposed  if  necessary,  so  that  some¬ 
one  else  may  be  wise  before  they  invest. 

New  York.  A.  F. 

Another  subscriber  reported  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  transaction  with  Axtell  Turkey 
Farms  a  year  or  more  ago.  We  could 
secure  no  satisfaction  in  that  case — Mr. 
Axtell  ignored  our  letters.  We  have 
therefore  advised  this  victim  to  report 
his  case  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
charging  Axtell  Turkey  Farms  with  frau¬ 
dulent  use  of  the  mails.  Last  month 
The  R.  N.-Y.  received  an  advertisement 
from  Axtell  Turkey  Farms  with  advance 
remittance  of  $6  in  payment  of  same.  Mr. 
Axtell  either  figured  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
a  short  memory,  or  that  it  is  so  anxious 
to  secure  advertising  money  that  his 
treatment  of  the  customer  last  year  would 
be  overlooked.  We  have  again  written 
him  qf  the  complaint  but  he  does  not  re¬ 
spond. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Alexander  Co.  Nur¬ 
series,  McClure,  Ill.?  I  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  them.  The  Alexander  Co.  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  fraudulent  concern. 
The  name  of  no  individual  appears  on 
their  literature.  I  learned  long  ago  to 
distrust  any  concern  that  does  not  use  an 
individual  name.  There  is  always  a  rea¬ 
son.  db.  j.  b.  b. 

Illinois. 

The  abbreviation  “Co.”  means  county 
in  this  case.  Alexander  County  Nur¬ 
series  is  a  name  used  in  recent  years  by 
Bradley  Bros.,  Makanda,  Ill.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  run  true  to  form  under  the  va¬ 
rious  names  they  have  done  business  in 
the  past  25  years.  Our  own  experience 
confirms  the  doctor’s  suspicion  about  con¬ 
cerns  that  fail  to  print  the  name  of  the 
individual  or  individuals  conducting  the 
business.  Those  doing  a  questionable 
business  naturally  desire  to  keep  their 
name  a  secret.  This  is  a  good  point  for 
the  public  to  observe  when  contemplating 
entering  into  business  relations  by  mail 
with  houses  they  do  not  know. 


(fe  Cutter*Jfiat7)oesJ/bt  Clog^ 

Cutter  never  clogged  and  we  had 
Wa  no  trouble  with  it  whatsoever,”  writes 
vy  P.  C.  Petersen,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  after 
two  years’  use  of  a  Papec  Cutter.  The  Feeding 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 
is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saying 
the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power — Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  a  No.  81  or  No.  127 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging.  Where 
there  is  no  tractor;  the  Size  “R”  Papec  can  be  used  with 
any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.p.  or  more.  The 
Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  Papec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres  of  corn  every  year, 
also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and  after  eight 
years  writes :  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

It  shows  why  the  Papec  has  won  the  praise  of  men  who_  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  ona 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street 
Shortsville  New  York 

Over  jo  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 


GET  THIS 

NEW  BOOKLET 


y  V-n-  v  _y 


'  Every  fanner  will  want  this  new  vest  pocket  book  “Farm 
Records.”  Contains  information  about  planting,  grain 
weights,  postage  rates,  radio  log,  fence  erection,  and  pages 
for  crop  records,  live  stock  records  and  farm  accounts.  Will 
be  mailed  free  and  postpaid  together  with  our  catalog  of 
Super-Zinced  Wire  Fences.  Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 


TRADE  MARK 


"Pittsburgh  Perfectand 
Columbia  Fences 


will  prove  a  money-making  investment  on  your  farm.  With  your 
fields  fenced  hog-tight  you  can  rotate  crops,  grow  more  live  stock; 
pasture  fields  as  desired  and  practice  modern,  diversified  farming. 
You  will  get  the  utmost  service  and  satisfaction  from  Super- 
Zinced  Fences  with  their  full  gauge  and  honestly  spaced  wires,  the 
secure  joints  either  electrically-welded  or  hinge-joint,  and  the 
Super-Zinced  rust  protection. 

Super-Zinced  Fences  are  made  complete  in  our  own  mills  from  a 
special  formula  of  steel,  and  armored  against  rust  by  the  heaviest 
coating  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  applied  to  wire.  By  our 
process  the  zinc  is  so  closely  bonded  to  the  steel  that  it  will  not 
crack  or  peel.  Super-Zinced  Fences  are  guaranteed  unexcelled  in 
quality  and  durability,  and  include  styles  for  every  field,  poultry, 
garden  and  lawn  requirement.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
Super-Zinced  Fences  and  make  those  long-delayed  fence 
Improvements  this  spring. 


y  y~  A11 
yw  i 

Y.  JL^L  X  -hLIZ 

j/L-Il'LLl 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

703  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  new  booklet  “Fftfltt 
^Records”,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  ¥ 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

W ANTED  —  A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
18  to  20  years,  honest  and  trusty,  for  general 
farming,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  1481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest  experienced  farmer  to  work 
on  shares;  must  furnish  part  of  cows,  room 
for  30  or  more  head;  milk  now  selling  for  $3.41 
per  hundred;  farm  is  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  machinery;  farm  located  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  near  State  road.  ADVERTISER  1539, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Patrolman  for  private  game  pre¬ 
serve  within  50  miles  of  New  York;  only 
sober,  honest,  American  citizen  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  man  who  knows  something  about  game 
preferred;  permanent  position  to  right  man; 
married  man  preferred;  apply  with  copies  of 
references  to  ADVERTISER  1547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OUTSIDE  man  to  care  for  lawn,  feed  pigs,  es¬ 
pecially  good  with  baby  chicks,  400  arriving 
March  1,  others  later;  will  need  to  come  about 
February  15;  board  and  room  included;  state  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  wages.  THE  “LILLIAN-ON- 
THE-LAKE”  INN,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


TWO  young  single  men  wanted  for  barn  and 
dairy  work;  must  be  good  milkers,  active  and 
willing  workers  and  be  clean  of  habits;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — April  1  or  before  teamster  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  man;  married,  good  habits,  good 
house  to  live  in;  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  1569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  small  family  or 
none  at  all;  man  to  do  farm  work,  team,  etc.; 
wife  "-'to  board  3  or  4  single  men;  house  fitted 
with  lights,  heat  and  running  water;  must  be 
people  of  good  character;  send  names  of  per¬ 
sons  for  reference  along  with  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  or  couple  to  take  full 
Charge  of  small  farm  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 
J.  WORKMAN,  41  Jacob  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  or  April  1,  a  married  man  to 
work  on  crop  and  dairy  farm;  good  tenant 
house,  garden,  milk,  some  wood,  etc.;  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  1603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm  work;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  for  general  farm 
work;  preferably  one  just  leaving  a  farm 
home,  who  will  appreciate  home  conditions  and 
one  who  is  anxious  to  learn  and  willing  to 
work.  F.  W.  COREY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  man,  cook,  housekeep  for  three  or 
four  men;  state  wages,  references.  BOX  14, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Young  married  couple  who  own 
farm  team  to  work  farm;  salary  and  shares. 
ADVERTISER  1576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Real  farmer,  good  and  reliable;  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married;  knowledge  of  dairy,  poul¬ 
try;  modern  small  farm;  references  required; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  good  steady 
position  for  right  man.  P.  O.  BOX  103,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  good  house,  garden,  etc.  .fur¬ 
nished;  $100  per  month  or  better;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Immediately,  thoroughly  reliable  ex¬ 
perienced  single  farm  hand;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  must  be  good  clean  milker  and  teamster; 
none  other  than  competent  man  need  apply; 
wages,  $50  Winter  months,  $60  other  eight 
months.  ADVERTISER  1580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — AVorking  foreman  for  scientifically- 
managed  young  apple  orchard  of  50  acres, 
near  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  raising  only  fancy  fruit, 
box  packing;  200  chickens  on  place  and  70  acres 
wood  land  and  fields  to  be  worked  up  for  or¬ 
chard  ;  an  opportunity  for  a  young  married  man 
with  college  training  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  practical  and  business  orcharding;  must  be 
able  to  direct  two  efficient  young  assistants;  6- 
room  house  with  electricity;  give  full  training 
and  experience  when  answering.  ADVERTISER 
1577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  farmer  wanted  to  manage  113-acre 
farm,  suited  for  dairy;  two-thirds  share  and 
option  to  buy;  must  be  able  to  invest  some 
money.  GUSTAV  HOLLE,  R.  D.  1,  Berwick,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er;  must  fully  understand  handling  product  in 
all  forms,  butter,  etc. ;  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1587,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOREMAN — Wood  turner  and  shaper,  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man;  state  experience;  for 
full  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  1596, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  March  1,  young  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  married  with  children,  on  a  country 
place  and  farm,  to  work  in  house  and  garden; 
must  provide  own  home;  should  know  how  to 
drive  car.  Address  with  full  particulars,  J. 
McKEEN  CATTELL,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  rent  farm  in  hard 
coal  fields  on  shares;  will  give  best  of  terms; 
want  man  who  intends  to  stay  for  a  number  of 
years;  write  for  full  details.  ADY'ERTISER 
1589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced,  willing,  good-sized, 
moral  man;  100  acres;  good  food,  home,  read¬ 
ing;  stale  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.  ■  . 

EXPERIENCED  married  working  manager  for 
general  farm  located  in  Eastern  New  York; 
April  1;  near  school  and  village;  "300  acres; 
dairy,  sheep,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. ;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1595,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  wife,  no  children, 
caretaker  and  manager,  farm  on  shares;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  couple  wishing  home. 
ADVERTISER  1516,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FARMER,  married,  to  manage  best  dairy  in 
Schoharie  County,  on  shares;  mention  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework  or 
would  consider  married  couple  with  no  fami¬ 
ly;  man  to  do  general  outside  work;  state  age, 
wages  and  full  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
1606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  for  a  private  place,  small  farm 
boarding-house,  a  young  single  woman  as 
housekeeper;  must  be  a  good  cook  and  under¬ 
stand  buying  of  supplies;  farm  is  40  miles  from 
New  Y’ork  City;  position  open  Feb.  15;  state 
age  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  first-class  general  worker;  $50  per 
month  and  board;  no  old  men  or  boys  answer; 
$75  per  month  after  April  1.  CHAS.  J.  MEEKS, 
R.  F,  D.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  reliable  party  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  truck  farm;  farm  modern  in  every 
particular,  fully  equipped  with  all  modern 
power  machinery;  housing  the  best  quality; 
electric  light  and  running  water;  willing  to  go 
in  partnership  if  services  satisfactory;  no 
capital  required.  HENRY  BRANTL,  Box  280, 
Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer  with  fam¬ 
ily  to  work  farm  on  shares,  milking  12  cows, 
fully  stocked;  will  pay  some  salary  besides;  near 
Speneertown,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Address  A.  HELM- 
sRATII,  28  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — Three  old  men;  our  children  have 
left  for  their  own  homes;  we  have  retired 
from  general  practice;  we  have  a  large  house 
and  yard,  fine  fruit,  chickens,  cow  and  an  acre 
of  garden;  we  have  the  experience,  facilities, 
and  wish  to  make  a  good  home  for  three  old 
men.  M.  D.  SATTERLEE,  M.  D.,  BERTHA 
SATTERLEE,  M.  D.,  Andover,  Ohio. 

MECHANIC,  chauffeur,  utility  man  on  a  coun¬ 
try  place,  15  minutes  from  Plainfield,  X.  J. ; 
must  do  own  repairs  on  automobiles,  pumps, 
motors,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  do  all  moderate  odd 
jobs;  plumbing,  electricity,  carpentry,  garden¬ 
ing;  unquestioned  references  sequired;  wages 
and  advancement  will  be  mad«  satisfactory  to 
right  man;  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  1616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  mechanic,  chauffeur,  about  April  1; 

married,  small  family;  willing  to  board  help; 
understand  carpenter  work,  plumbing,  construc¬ 
tion,  repair  farm  machinery,  truck,  tractor; 
first-class  references;  state  salary,  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  married;  desires  first-class  position. 
ADVERTISER  1534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married,  30  years 
old;  life  experience  in  high-class  herd;  want 
permanent  proposition  where  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  open  April  1;  highest  reference;  write 
fully.  E.  F.  FARRELL,  Berks  Co.,  Jackson- 
wald,  Pa. 

FARM  manager  or  equipped  farm  on  share 
basis;  39,  married,  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  gardening,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  with  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry  desires 
position  at  once;  fine  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent  desires  position; 

American,  married;  skilled  all  branches;  ca¬ 
pable,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVERTISER 
1561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  desires  position  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm,  no  children;  wife  dressmaker  or 
help  with  housework.  ADVERTISER  1581,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  PLACE  as  housekeeper  by  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man.  LOTTIE  E.  BRIGGS,  D.  1,  Orwell,  Vt. 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  all  inquiries  answered.  BOX 
10,  West  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WANTED — Position  by  professional  nurse  as 
matron  or  housekeeper;  institutional  or  pri¬ 
vate.  ADVERTISER  1573,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  of  trust  wanted  by  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  farmer;  life  experience,  farm,  fruit, 
dairy,  poultry;  up  to  date;  no  tobacco  or  booze; 
Christian;  live  references.  FARMER,  1495  Bos¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

POSITIONS  wanted — Two  experienced  tractor 
operators,  either  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey; 
together  or  separately;  fully  understand  all 
tractor  work;  best  of  references;  eight  months 
or  year,  $100  per  month  and  maintenance.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVING  sold  farm  desire  to  place  my  manager, 
all  round  experienced  worker  and  mechanic; 
married,  salary  $100  month  and  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  in  all  branches,  wild 
game,  caponizing,  etc.;  30  years’  experience  in 
incubation;  estate  preferred;  now  manager  of 
large  commercial  plant:  real  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  by  experienced  herdsman  in  small 
purebred  Guernsey  herd;  private  estate  near 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh;  bv  February  20, 
1927.  ADVERTISER  1551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced,  careful, 
energetic  worker;  permanent:  estate,  farm; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  1614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  or  high-class  herdsman 
on  commercial  farm  or  country  estate;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  married;  10  years’  experience, 
farming  and  animal  husbandry;  specialized  low 
B.  C.  milk,  registered  cattle,  test  work;  best 
of  references;  consider  only  high-class  proposi¬ 
tion;  available  April  1.  J.  A.  GERE,  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  married,  no  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  work;  pre¬ 
fer  no  outside  work.  ADVERTISER  -1582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER  of  farm,  ranch 
or  estate;  broad  experience  in  the  economical 
production  of  beef,  pork  and  grain,  also  certi¬ 
fied  milk  and  certified  seed  potatoes;  executive 
and  business  ability;  highest  recommendations; 
will  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1583,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  farmer  with  fam¬ 
ily  wants  position  on  private  estate;  handy 
with  tools,  can  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  1592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  age  23,  single,  Protestant,  farm 
raised,  wishes  position  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  show  one’s  ability;  acquainted  with 
all  phases  of  farm  work;  best  of  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  1599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  son  as  cook-house  keeper  and 
general  farming  or  chauffeur;  very  competent. 
ADA’ERTISER  1600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
wishes  position  gentleman’s  country  place; 
good  habits,  fine  references.  ADVERTISER 
1602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  Protestant,  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  for  bachelor  or  cook  in  boarding¬ 
house  on  private  estate;  good  reference;  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter;  disen¬ 
gaged  March  1.  ADVERTISER  1597,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman,  45  years,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  can  furnish  the  best 
of  references  as  to  ability  and  honesty,  and  life 
experience  in  farming,  in  different  sections  or 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  and  can  get  results;  will  come  on  trial 
first  month;  for  particulars,  A.  STODDART,  B. 
2,  Box  10,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CARETAKER,  driver,  willing;  married,  one 
baby;  private,  suburbs;  references.  BAR- 
BONE,  35  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  refined  young  American, 
married  man,  desires  position  private  estate; 
agricultural  school  graduate,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  highest  recommendations  from  present 
employer  and  others.  ADVERTISER  1612,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  by  a  married  man,  38,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  no  booze  or  cigarettes;  experienced  farm¬ 
er  and  dairyman,  good  milker.  ADA'ERTISER 
1613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple  wish  position,  big  estate  or 
farm;  wife  cooking  for  help  and  run  board¬ 
ing-house,  good  clean  worker;  man  is  carpenter, 
does  general  work,  also  painting;  in  this  coun¬ 
try  25  years;  two  children,  11  and  13.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  with  own  help,  wants 
dairy;  take  full  charge;  good  buttermaker; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  result  getter  with  pure- 
breds;  reliable  every  way;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  all  improvements, 
closed  porch,  steam  heat;  convenient  to  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  line  to  New  York;  lot  73x125  ft.; 
first  mortgage;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  7 
MONTGOMERY  ST.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  boardinghouse,  bungalow, 
three-car  garage,  fully  equipped;  Sullivan 
County  mountains.  A.  S.,  Bayville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent  by  the  month  with  stock.  Apply 
BOX  86,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


DELIGHTFUL  home,  Southern  Delaware;  all 
fruits,  garden,  poultry,  timber.  Write 
FRANKLIN  SMITH,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Lebanon  Copnty  farm  and  apple 
orchard,  just  ripe  to  go;  the  Heilsdorf  Or¬ 
chards,  12  miles  southwest  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
within  2  miles  of  shipping  point,  is  in  every 
respect  an  ideal  fruit  farm;  right  in  climate, 
elevation,  slope,  drainage  and  the  soil  that  will 
naturally  give  color,  size  and  flavor  to  the  fruit; 
the  farm  consists  of  40  acres,  (3,700)  lo-year- 
old  apple  trees  of  the  best  early,  midseason  and 
late  varieties,  all  in  a  most  prolific  and  healthy 
condition;  75  acres  under  cultivation  and  ready 
for  further  planting;  25  acres  of  pasture  with 
running  water;  large  double  house  with  bath, 
heat  and  laundry;  large  barn,  implement  shed, 
packing  shed,  etc. ;  fully  equipped  with  large 
power  sprayers,  dusters,  tractor,  2  trucks,  3 
horses,  farming  implements,  wagons,  shipping 
cases,  etc. ;  this  is  a  going  proposition  just  ripe 
for  a  clean  up;  attractive  price  with  liberal 
terms  to  responsible  prospects.  LEBANON 
COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY,  Real  Estate  De¬ 
partment,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  buildings,  Fordson,  etc.;  20 
acres  cleared;  North  Shore  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 
tive  land,  high,  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  lights, 
running  water  through  house  and  garden 
and  barn;  telephone;  with  or  without  stock;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  price  $60,000;  rent  for  $1,- 
200  to  responsible  party;  or  exchange  for  im¬ 
proved  city  property.  Address  or  call,  252  W. 
17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — New  Jersey  village,  small  home, 
very  low  rent;  privilege  of  buying  if  suited 
preferred.  J.  RAYNER,  181  7th  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


LARGE  poultry  houses,  land  and  cottage  for 
rent.  ST.  MARY’S  MONASTERY,  Delbarton, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farms,  good  water,  land  fine  for  vege¬ 
tables,  strawberries  and  satsuma  oranges, 
with  poultry;  $50  acre,  small  payment,  easy 
terms;  roads  and  market  good.  T.  H.  LLOYD, 
Lloyd,  Fla. 


VILLAGE  home.  6-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  2-car  garage,  2  rooms  attached,  lawns, 
shade,  fruit,  garden,  in  this  fine  healthy  vil¬ 
lage;  low  price,  easy  terms.  BOX  236,  Otis- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  Farmstead  among  Rhode 
Island  hills;  fine  old  colonial  house  and  acre¬ 
age  up  to  450  acres,  including  60-acre  pond;  sit¬ 
uated  on  two  State  highways,  about  30  minutes 
from  Providence,  R.  I.;  quiet  but  accessible:  if 
interested,  write  K.  J.  BERTCH,  Harrisville, 
R.  I. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  by  April 
1,  dairy  farm  with  20  cows  or  more,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York,  with  horses  and  tools  to 
work  it.  ADVERTISER  1574,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LIMESTONE  farm,  $15,000;  big  buy,  never 
tenanted.  FONDERWHITE,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


TRUCK  and  poultry  farm,  100  acres,  woodlot, 
macadam  road,  village,  city  and  roadside  mar¬ 
kets;  reasonable  initial  payment,  balance  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BOX  254,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


STATE  road  farm,  70  acres,  near  Hudson 
River;  60  acres  level  loam  tillage,  free  from 
stone;  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricitv; 
full  list  new  equipment;  all  for  $8,500;  send  for 
complete  description  to  owner.  ADVERTISER 
1584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wants  to  rent  stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  farm  for  term  of  years. 
ADVERTISER  1586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOING  poultry  farm,  White  Leghorn  stock, 
cow,  ton  truck;  capacity  laying  houses,  3,000; 
brooder  house,  hot  water  heat,  2,400;  incuba¬ 
tors,  colony  houses;  modern  equipment;  good 
market;  electric  light,  running  water;  elegant 
modern  home,  open  fireplace,  hardwood  floors, 
bath,  hot-water  heat;  32  acres,  no  waste;  fine 
soil;  some  fruit  and  berries;  good  road,  near 
county  seat,  high  school,  churches,  banks,  stores. 
HENRY  RAU,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


UP-TO-DATE  stationery  and  confectionery  store 
in  fast  growing  neighborhood,  long  established, 
good  lease;  income  $25,000,  big  profits;  in  ex¬ 
change  for  fully  equipped  poultry  farm;  reason 
poor  health;  act  quick,  rare  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  New  Jersey  farm,  fully 
equipped;  price  $8,000;  close  to  State  road. 
ADVERTISER  1588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  9  acres; 

Vineland,  N.  J. ;  eight  rooms,  electricity  and 
water;  houses  for  600  Leghorns;  barn,  garage 
and_  other  buildings;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
1585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  Finger  Lakes  district; 

130  acres;  new  James  equipment;  milk  route; 
$5,000  income  alone;  liberal  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm  of  100  acres; 

Eastern  New  York;  $1,000  cash  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,000  CASH,  balance  long  easy  terms,  will 
buy  280-acre  farm  near  town,  near  paved 
road;  fine  location  for  dairy,  hog  or  stock  farm; 
dairying  pays  handsomely  in  the  South.  OWNER, 
Box  188,  Chatham,  Va. 


DAIRY  farm,  142  acres,  stock,  tools;  buildings 
good;  electric  lights;  hay,  grain,  ensilage;  half 
mile  railroad  station;  Sewrard,  Schoharie  County 
$12,000,  $2,000  down.  ADVERTISER  1598,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  to  buy,  small  poultry  farm  conven¬ 
ient  to  Syracuse;  about  20  or  30  acres;  good 
dwelling  house;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
1593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade — 10-acre  farm,  house,  fur¬ 
nace;  barn,  garage,  five  henhouses;  stock  and 
tools.  Inquire,  WHELPLEY,  Union  Springs, 


2o0-ACRE  farm  on  main  road  suitable  for  dairy 
or  potatoes;  would  rent  on  shares;  milk  sell 
at  farm  for  7c  per  quart;  would  pay  for  half 
of  dairy  herd  and  horses;  can  carry  50  milking 
cows.  ADVERTISER  1604,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


107  ACRES,  two  houses,  four  barns,  all  good 
shape;  near  two  villages;  productive;  $4,500, 
the  price  of  one  dwelling;  $2,000  cash;  no  trades. 
FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  can  of  milk  a  day — 
nine  years  farm  is  yours;  good  buildings,  good 
water,  wood  and  timber;  macadam  road;  near 
Endieott-Johnson  market.  M.  B.  NICHOLS,  R. 
D.  4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
2  acres;  near  State  road  and  trolley,  7  miles 
from  New  Haven,  2  miles  from  Derby.  BOX 
83,  Derby,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  on 
concrete  road;  four  miles  from  grade  A  cooling 
station;  in  one  of  the  best  farming  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  State;  good  buildings,  with  direct 
electric  current;  15-acre  permanent  pasture,  6 
acres  Alfalfa,  19  acres  timber.  F.  A.  WALLS, 
Owner,  Harbeson,  Del. 


FOR  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  poultry  and 
truck  farm  on  Long  Island;  7  acres,  9-room 
house,  all  improvements;  $50  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm,  20-50  acres,  suitable 
poultry,  cows;  water  imperative;  Columbia  or 
Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER  1609,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  on  long'  lease  by  two  experi¬ 
enced  dairymen  (Hollanders)  with  capital,  an 
up-to-date  dairy  farm  near  large  city,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  milk  market.  ADVERTISER  1607,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvement^,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped  for  600-800 
chickens;  electric  light;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


W ONDERVIE W  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  y2  gallon  can  de¬ 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Ka- 
tonali,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  6  gals,  or 
more,  $2.10;  cash  with  order.  C.  L.  PUDNEY, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  221 . 


THE  BURPEE  TOMATO 

There  is  a  real  treat  in  store  for 
you — a  luscious  pinkish-red  1  omato,  full 
of  rich,  tasty  flavor,  solid,  juicy,  and  most 
refreshing.  The  large  round  fruits  are 
just  right  for  slicing,  and  is  there  any 
more  appetizing  and  wholesome  salad 
than  fresh,  fully -ripened -on -the -vine 
Tomatoes? 

Stuffed,  stewed,  fried,  or  preserved,  the 
“Burpee  Tomato”  retains  the  delectable 
flavor  found  in  the  fresh  fruits.  In  addition 
to  its  excellent  table  qualities,  it  makes  a 
strong  and  vigorous  vine,  loaded  with 
smooth  fruits  of  even  size  and  rich, 
uniform  color. 


THE  BURPEE  SWEET  CORN 

now  you  can  have  a 
Sweet  Corn  of  the  famous 
Burpee  Golden  Bantam  quality 
and  flavor  7  to  9  days  earlier, 
yet  have  a  larger  ear.  The  rich, 
sweet,  buttery  flavor  that  has 
made  Golden  Bantam  so  popular 
has  been  fully  retained  in  “The 
Burpee”  Sweet  Corn  and  to  it 
have  been  added  extra  size  and 
earliness.  The  handsome  ears,  7 
inches  long,  are  filled  from  tip 
to  base  with  broad  buttery 
yellow  kernels.  You  will  enjoy 
this  delicious  vegetable  fresh 
from  your  garden,  full  of  the 
sweetness  and  wholesomeness 
Nature  has  put  into  it. 


* 
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TrAGRANT  new  Orchard  Sweet  Peas — coral-pink,  terra  cotta  suffused 
orange,  and  sparkling  blue — will  bring  delight  to  the  lover  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Wonderful  new  Giant  Dahlias  in  rose,  amaranth-pink,  peach-red,  apricot,  silvery  lilac, 
brilliant  orange-red,  and  orange-buff  autumn  tints — colors  and  hues  no  artist  could 
ever  hope  to  portray  in  their  exquisite  beauty — will  add  glory  to  any  fall  garden. 

all  about  these  new  vegetables  and  flowers  in 

Burpee’s  Annual — The  World’s  Greatest  Garden  Book 

No  matter  how  large  your  library  or  how  much  you  already  know  about  vegetables  and  flowers,  you  will 
want  the  current  copy  of  “BURPEE’S”  because  it  is  an  annual  publication  filled  each  year  with  Fresh  Up-to- 
Date  Information.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  vegetables  and  flowers  you  want  in  your  garden,  full  descriptions 
of  both  new  and  standard  varieties,  with  many  colored  illustrations,  advice  regarding  proper  soils,  planting 
dates,  and  the  care  of  the  different  varieties.  A  book  (found  in  the  library  of  every  professional  grower  in  the 
country)  which  you  will  find  fascinatingly  interesting  and  most  helpful. 

A  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  is  yours  free  for  the  asking.  Mail  us  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927  entirely  free. 
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Seed  Catalog' 
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The  World  Is  a  Sociable  Place  Nowadays 


The  Finest  Farm  Homes 


Plan-Cut  Home  No.  504 

6  Room  Bungalow  and  til  1  Q  QdS 
bath.  Materials  ....  ■*-  V 


Plan -Cut  Home  No.  508 

Six  rooms  and  bath.  &'|  IY  1  42 
Materials . 


Plan-Cut  Home  No.  535 

7  rooms,  hall,  bath,  2  big  O  ^ £70 
porches.  Materials  ....*»*<•>•  OCT 


Plan-Cut  Home  No.  506 

A  wonderfully  planned  Farm  Home  with  4  bedrooms, 
bath,  attic,  big  porch,  roomy  closets,  built-in  kitchen 
cabinets,  entry  washroom  and  many 

nflior  fpntnrnu  MfttRrifllq  . V  ^  ”  V  A 


Plan-Cut  Home 
No.  516 

A  cozy,  convenient 
5-room  home,  with 
bath.  Excellent  plan¬ 
ning  makes  this  a  re¬ 
markable  value.  Many 
built  in  features. 

Materials 

$1431 


Plan-Cut  Home 
No.  612 

A  striking  3  bedroom 
bungalow,  with  bath, 
front  and  rear  porches, 
fireplace.  One  of  our 
most  popular  homes. 


Materials 

$2406 


Over  1 OO  Plans  to  Choose  From 


Plan-Cut  Home  No.  613 

6 rooms,  Sun-room  and  & OOQO 
bath.  Materials  .  ,  .  .  '$&***>& 


Real  Farm  Homes  for  Real  Farmers! 


Planned  By  Experts— Highest  Quality  Material— Wholesale  Prices  Direct  From  Mill! 


Some  of  the  Features  of 
GORDON -VAN  TINE 
Farm  Homes 


A  Gordon- Van  Tine  Kitchen  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  farm  house-wife.  Everything 
is  arranged  for  convenience,  saving  of 
steps  and  easy  housework.  Note  the 
built-in  pantry  cases,  the  careful  placing 
of  windows,  and  the  general  air  of  light 
and  cheerfulness. 


A  typical  Gordon- Van  Tine  bathroom, 
with  modem  plumbing.  This  is  a  con¬ 
venience  you  will  appreciate  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  house. 


Which  do  you  prefer — the  comfortable,  economical  square  farm  home  or  the  one-story  bun¬ 
galow  with  rooms  all  on  one  floor?  Whatever  your  choice,  you  will  find  that  we  have  planned  the 
home  you  need  especially  for  farm  conditions  and  farm  living!  Our  experts  have  provided  real 
advantages — roomy  kitchens,  built-in  kitchen  cabinets,  special  washrooms,  comfortable  living- 
rooms,  separate  dining-rooms,  plenty  of  closet-room,  and  a  hundred  other  convenience  features 
that  make  life  enjoyable  and  work  easy.  And  everything  of  highest  quality  a  home  to  be  proud 
of  in  any  community! 

Build  Plan-Cut  and  Save  30%  Labor 


Your  home  is  planned:  for  farm  needs  by 
expert  architects.  Then  we  cut,  notch  and  saw 
the  material  for  that  house  by  power-driven 
saws  at  the  mill.  This  machine-sawing  saves 
over  3900  hand-saw  cuts  on  the  job!  Reduces 
labor-cost  by  30%  and  saves  18%  lumber  waste. 

All  heavy  joists,  studs,  rafters  and  framing 


lumber  come  accurately  fitted  to  plan.  No 
costly  hand-sawing!  Carpenters  start  building 
at  once — work  faster  and  with  greater  accuracy. 

Every  part  fits  exactly.  This  insures  utmost 
tightness  and  strength.  You  get  a  stronger, 
warmer,  stauncher  house.  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  plans  free  with  the  material  for  your  house. 


Buy  Direct  from  Mill 

We  own  our  mills  and  make  our 
own  lumber  and  millwork.  By 
selling  to  you  direct  from  the 
source,  operating  on  big  scale  and 
with  but  one  small  profit,  you  get 
the  benefit  of  wholesale  pricesl 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

We  ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival. 


5,000  Building  Material 
Bargains 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  in  our 
Building  Material  Catalog.  Sent  Free. 

Lumber  Doors  Paints 

Shingles  Roofing  Varnish 

Lath  Screens  Bathrooms  and 

Flooring  Garages  Plumbing  Supplies 

Windows  Furnaces  Hot-Bed  Sash,  etc. 


Garages,  Barns,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Houses 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  Com 
•Belt,  you  will  find  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Farm  Buildings.  Up-to-date 
farmers  know  they  get  most  mod¬ 
em  arrangement,  best  quality, 
best  construction  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  prices.  Write  us  what  you 
plan  to  build,  and  our  experts  will 
figure  with  you  without  charge. 


SEND  US  YOUR  BILLS  TO  FIGURE 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  home  or  remodeling  the  old  one,  we  will  be  glad  to  figure 
your  lumber  and  material  bills  on  any  job  without  charge.  Get  our  wholesale  prices,  freight  prepaid. 


Gordon-VanTjne 

(Established  1865) 

PLAN-CUT  Buildings 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA  w 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
BOOKS! 


100  Home  Plans 

Shows  plans,  photos, 
specifications;  3  to  10- 
room  homes. 

Barn  Book 

654  eizes  and  kinds 
of  barns,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  houses,  granaries; 
and  farm  buildings. 

Building 

Material  Catalog 

Everything  for  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Write 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

848  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Send  me  Free  Books.  I  am  interested  in 
□  House  □  Farm  Buildings 
□  Building  Material 

Name . . — — 

Address- . - . 


You  can  save  $200  to  $1,000  or  more  on  your  home  by  buying 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  mill 
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The  American  Milk  Goat  o£  Today 


Their  Place  In  The  Dairy  Industry 
How  To  Handle  Them 


ARLY  ORIGIN— Going  back  to  the 
old  world,  to  the  times  of  which  we 
have  the  earliest  records,  we  find 
that  among  the  first  animals  to  be¬ 
come  man’s  servants  the  milk  goats 
head  the  list.  In  every  country,  in 
almost  every  land  (except  our  far-famed  America) 
these  hardy  and  useful  animals  have  been  the  pio¬ 
neers  which  have  led  the  way  to  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  growth  of  the  milk  goat  has  been 
somewhat  slow  in  this  country  it  may  be  surprising 
to  know  that  they  are  now  holding  a  very  prominent 
place  in  our  livestock  ranks,  and  are  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  for 
both  breeding  stock  and  for  milkers  of  various  types. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  this  growth  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  is  the  mistaken  ideas  of  the  value  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  animals  in  question;  it  is  true  that 
some  milk  goats  will  give  five  quarts  per  day  of 
the  sweetest,  richest  milk  to  be  had,  but  only  a  very 
few  such  goats  are  known  and  none  is 
for  sale. 

MILK  PRODUCTION.  —  About  the 
first  question  prospective  buyers  will 
ask  is,  “How  much  milk  will  she  give?” 

That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  as 
one  who  sells  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
goat  will  have  the  same  care  and  at¬ 
tention  which  she  has  had  in  her  old 
home.  Goats,  like  cows,  when  changed 
to  new  environment,  will  drop  off  sud¬ 
denly  on  their  milk  flow,  and  may 
never  come  back  to  the  normal  quan¬ 
tity  until  they  have  become  fresh 
again.  These  things  may  give  rise  to 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  buyers, 
who  in  reality  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain.  Goats  love  company,  and  once 
taken  from  a  herd,  and  placed  by 
themselves  in  new  homes,  will  not  do 
their  best  until  they  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  new  friends  and  new 
surroundings.  Therefore  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  best  way  for  beginners 
to  start  is  with  the  purchase  of  young- 
goats  or  kids  which  have  not  yet  come 
into  milk,  especially  if  one  has  never 
had  previous  experience  with  them. 

PRICES  OF  GOOD  STOCK.  —  A 
good  many  people  seem  to  think  that  a 
good  milk  goat  can  be  purchased  for 
a  few  dollars,  say  $10  to  $20  would  be 
a  fair  estimate,  but  such  a  thing  is  im¬ 
possible.  Good  milk  goats,  like  good  milk  cows, 
command  a  high  price,  and  a  fair  average  for  young 
does  in  milk  would  be  not  far  from  $50  each  for 
grades,  and  $100  at  the  least  for  the  purebreds.  You 
cannot  buy  good  stock  of  any  sort  for  a  small  price, 
and  if  you  expect  this,  or  if  you  find  some  dealer 
who  offers  you  these  animals  cheaply,  you  will  be 
very  much  disappointed  once  you  have  become  their 
owner  and  have  milked  them.  There  is  no  use  for 
us  to  sit  back  and  “kid”  ourselves  into  this  belief 
for  behind  it  lies  disappointment  and  a  loss  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  good  milkers  of  high- 
class  breeding  are  a  fine  investment,  and  give  higher 
returns  for  the  cash  outlay  than  any  other  source 
of  live  animals  which  can  be  kept,  provided  of 
course  the  keepers  of  such  animals  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  give  the  goats  good  care  and  suffi¬ 
cient  feed  to  make  them  profitable. 

SHELTER  AND  CARE.— Milk  goats  do  not  re¬ 
quire  expensive  stables  or  other  equipment  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  family,  and  village  dwellers 
who  find  the  milk  problem  a  hard  one  to  solve  may 
well  keep  two  or  three  milk  goats  to  supply  the 
household  with  the  finest  products  in  the  land,  and 
this,  too,  at  a  cost  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  working  man  or  woman.  A  backyard  is  quite 
sufficient  for  two  or  more  goats,  and  if  one  has  a 
garden  the  feed  problem  is  cut  in  half,  since  milk 
goats  will  eat  the  waste  from  lawns  and  gardens  and 
thrive  upon  it,  provided  such  foods  are  fresh  and 
clean.  Under  no  circumstances  will  they  eat  musty 
or  foul  feed,  and  here  let  me  tell  you  thai  the  milk 
goat  is  (contrary  to  general  belief)  the  cleanest  ani¬ 
mal  in  domestication.  Take  for  instance  a  pan  of 
grain  in  which  rats  have  fed  or  run  over,  and  offer 


it  to  your  goat ;  she  will  take  one  “smell”  and  pass 
it  up.  They  positively  will  not  eat  such  foods  un¬ 
less  starved  to  it,  and  if  so  kept  are  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion. 

PUREBREDS  YS.  GRADES.  —  Purebred  goats, 
like  any  other  purebred  stock,  are  more  valuable, 
and  pay  best  to  raise,  except  where  a  family  may 
only  wish  to  keep  one  or  two  for  a  family  milk  sup¬ 
ply  ;  in  this  case,  if  one  does  not  care  to  breed  young 
stock  to  sell,  the  grade  female  goat  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  that  the  grade  cow  will,  and  costs 
about  one-half  as  much  money  at  the  start.  On  the 
other  hand  if  one  buys  purebreds  the  kids  are  al¬ 
ways  in  better  demand,  and  bring  a  higher  price  if 
one  wishes  to  sell  them.  You  must  look  at  this  mat¬ 
ter  from  both  angles,  and  decide  for  yourself  which 
is  best  in  your  own  particular  case.  If  we  all  kept 
nothing  but  grades  (in  any  line  of  live  stock)  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  country  would 
contain  only  scrubs  which  would  have  nothing  be¬ 


eompletely  a  piece  of  ground  heavily  infested  with 
all  sorts  of  bushes,  the  number  of  goats  should  be 
increased.  A  portable  fence  such  as  is  commonly 
used  along  highways  as  a  snow  fence  is  ideal  for 
confining  these  animals,  and  this  fence  is  very  easily 
changed  when  the  goats  have  cleaned  a  given  terri¬ 
tory.  Where  one  may  have  land  which  he  wishes  to 
reclaim,  there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way  than  to 
fence,  and  turn  in  the  goats. 

ANGORA  VS.  MILK  GOATS.— Some  people  seem 
to  believe  that  all  goats  are  milk  goats.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong;  the  two  breeds  are  entirely  different 
and  are  kept  for  entirely  different  purposes.  On 
many  western  ranges  Angoras  are  run  in  bands  of 
several  hundred,  and  are  raised  solely  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  wool,  or  mohair,  as  the  product  is 
called.  This  mohair  finds  a  ready  sale  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  good  profits  are  made  in  keeping  these  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Angora  goats  come  from  South  Africa, 
where  the  highest  point  of  excellence  has  been 
reached,  but  American  breeders  are 
far  famed  for  their  superior  animals, 
which  have  no  doubt  been  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  As  milkers 
these  Angoras  are  decidedly  poor,  and 
seldom  — oduce  more  than  a  single  kid 
each  year.  The  shearing  is  done  in  the 
Spring,  the  same  as  sheep  are  shorn, 
and  by  the  end  of  12  months  a  full 
fleece  is  again  acquired.  Show  animals 
are  often  allowed  to  accumulate  a 
fleece  of  18  months  or  more,  and  In 
such  cases  it  reaches  a  great  length, 
often  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
mudh  the  same  as  the  beautiful  black 
faced  Highland  sheep  which  have  their 
origin  upon  the  Scotch  hills  among  the 
heather.  Angora  goats  are  hardy  and 
withstand  the  Winters  well,  but  they 
are  not  so  hardy  as  the  more  robust 
milkers,  even  though  the  latter  have  a 
much  shorter  fleece.  Nubian,  Toggen- 
berg  and  Saanen  milk  goats  should 
carry  short  fine  hair,  although  there 
is  a  strain  in  all  these  breeds  which 
have  long  hair  upon  the  spine  and 
hips;  however,  the  short,  sleek-haired 
goats  are  much  preferred,  as  they  are 
always  cleaner  and  therefore  less  dirt 
and  dust  adheres  to  their  sides  and 
udders. 


Typical  Nubian  Goat — Notice  Long  Pendulous  Ears  and  “Roman”  Nose.  Fig.  90 


hind  them  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  breeding ; 
therefore  I  say  that  the  best  of  the  purebreds  are 
none  too  good  for  a  foundation  herd,  whether  goats, 
pigs  or  cows. 

KEEPING  FOR  PROFIT. — Some  people  who  have 
read  of  great  profits  in  milk  goats  have  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  they  are  all  profit,  and  no  loss, 
but  this  idea  is  entirely  wrong.  Goats,  like  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  live  animal  kingdom,  need,  and 
must  have,  good  care,  and  there  will  be  obstacles  to 
overcome  just  as  there  are  in  other  lines  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  however,  if  one  is  so  situated  that  he  can  han¬ 
dle  these  animals  there  is  always  a  ready- sale  for 
them,  and  the  demand  is  growing.  In  wooded  sec¬ 
tions  of  various  parts  of  the  country  there  is  much 
waste  land  that  can  well  be  turned  to  profit  by  the 
addition  of  a  herd  of  milk  goats.  As  browsers  or 
for  cleaning  brush  lots  the  goat  has  no  superior, 
and  will  save  the  cost  of  high-priced  labor,  and 
pay  you  a  profit  besides,  while  the  job  will  be  well 
done  and  in  short  order. 

PASTURAGE. — Just  how  many  goats  can  be  pas¬ 
tured  upon  any  certain  parcel  of  land,  none  can 
tell,  without  first  having  looked  over  the  land  in 
question.  It  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  brush 
the  land  contains,  and  how  many  goats  you  may 
wish  to  keep.  About  two  goats  to  one  acre  of  brush 
land  would  be  a  fair  estimate ;  though  if  one  wishes 
to  keep  the  herd  in  good  feeding  ground,  the  brush 
must  not  be  cropped  too  close,  else  all  small  bushes 
and  weeds  will  wry  soon  be  killed  out  and  no  more 
will  take  root.  The  goats  not  only  eat  the  leaves 
and  ends  of  the  brush,  but  girdle  and  gnaw  the  bark 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  standing  trunks, 
which  soon  decay  and  fall.  If  one  wishes  to  clean 


CROSS-BRED  GOATS. -Sometimes 
Angoras  are  crossed  with  milk  goat 
bucks  in  order  to  grade  up  a  herd  of  milk  goats; 
this  can  be  done  where  one  has  a  flock  of  Angoras 
which  it  is  desired  to  convert  into  a  herd  of  milk¬ 
ers.  In  building  up  such  a  herd,  only  bucks  of  the 
finest  purebreds  should  ever  be  used,  and  then  each 
year  bred  from  a  new  buck  of  the  same  breed  until 
after  the  fifth  generation  one  has  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  all  the  Angora  blood  which  was  in  the  original 
foundation.  When  such  crossing  is  done  the  grades 
often  carry  the  long  hair  well  into  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion,  but  it  gradually  breeds  out ;  except  there  may 
be  an  occasional  “throw-back”  or  reversion  to  the 
Angora  type.  This  may  also  apply  to  the  milk 
yield.  As  has  been  said,  the  Angora  is  not  a  large 
milker,  and  when  flocks  have  originated  from  an 
Angora  foundation  they  are  not  so  valuable  as 
where  the  original  stock  was  of  native  or  Swiss 
grade.  At  least  it  will  take  longer  to  build  up  a 
high-class  milking  herd  from  the  long  hair  stock, 
although  this  can  be  and  often  is  done  where  one 
has  time  and  inclination  to  follow  it  up  for  several 
crosses.  Within  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  good 
many  letters  asking  about  the  x\ngora  and  milk  goat 
cross.  '!•■'. 

BREEDING  UP  GRADE  MILKERS.  —  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  demand  among  a  certain  class 
of  people  for  goats  to  be  used  as  general  purpose 
animals ;  that  is  to  produce  milk  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  for  making  cheese,  and  for  i*se  in  reclaim¬ 
ing  stretches  of  wild  or  waste  forest  Land.  This 
process  is  simple  and  entirely  feasible  if  conducted 
along  proper  lines.  Instead  of  using  Angora  or 
goats  having  Angora  blood  to  any  noticeable  extent, 
it  is  preferable  to  buy  goats  which  are  termed  “na¬ 
tive.”  These  are  those  commonly  found  among  the 
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Italian  settlements  around  large  cities,  and  are  seen 
in  very  large  numbers  on  the  ranges  of  Mexico.  Such 
goats  can  be  purchased  in  carlots  at  prices  varying 
from  $5  to  $15  each.  Many  of  these  goats  already 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  either  Toggenberg  or 
Nubian  blood.  Because  the  Toggenberg  is  the  most 
numerous  in  this  country,  they  are  most  easily 
found,  although  the  Nubian,  which  is  the  largest 
goat  of  the  milk  breeds,  has  so  rapidly  gained  head¬ 
way  within  the  past  10  years  as  to  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  as  great  numbers  as  the  former.  Personally  I 
would  recommend  the  Nubian  for  all  purposes,  since 
it  has  so  many  good  qualities  to  recommend  it.  These 
qualities  are  found  in  size,  hardiness,  short  silky  coat, 
and  among  them  excellent  milkers,  which  give  the 
very  best  and  sweetest  milk  of  any  of  the  breeds. 
Besides  these,  the  Nubians  are  much  easier  to  han¬ 
dle,  seldom  straying  or  bothering  the  ordinary  fence. 
Where  neighbors  are  not  near,  and  one  owns  a  large 
stretch  of  wild  land,  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to 
erect  fences,  since  the  goats  do  not  stray  far  from 
home,  and  usually,  or  always,  come  up  at  night,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  in  milk.  willet  randall. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Reforesting  with  Locust 

YOU  recently  printed  a  letter  about  planting 
locust  trees  for  grape  stakes.  The  advice  given 
was  generally  favorable.  I  was  much  interested  in 
this  inquiry,  because  the  location  is  evidently  simi¬ 
lar  to  mine,  and  the  idea  is  one  that  I  have  been 
looking  into  for  several  years  without  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  Perhaps  my  unprofessional  find¬ 
ings  will  give  the  inquirer  what  he  is  looking  for. 

My  advice  at  the  present  stage  of  my  information 
would  be,  ‘‘Don't.”  Certainly  experiment  and  inves¬ 
tigation  should  precede  any  commercial  attempt. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Chief  of  them  is 
the  nature  of  the  black  locust,  which  is  the  one  most¬ 
ly  used  for  grape  stakes.  It  is  of  course  a  legume, 
and  my  finding  is  that  it  calls  for  legume  conditions ; 
sweet,  well-drained  land,  that  it  is  subject  to  frost 
damage  and  I  even  suspect  that  it  needs  inocula¬ 
tion.  The  forestry  pamphlets  recommend  it  for 
planting  on  any  soils  but  the  poorest  and  wettest. 

I  disagree  with  this,  in  that  I  have  seen  very  bad 
heaving  on  what  would  be  goon  potato  land.  1 
have  also  seen  several  absolute  failures  on  land 
which  gave  every  evidence  of  being  suitable. 

On  land  which  is  right  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  speed  with  which  locusts  catch  hold  and 
the  growth  they  make.  Such  land,  though,  would 
not  come  under  the  class  of  poor  lands.  A  man 
might  well  afford  an  acre  or  two  of  his  good  land 
to  guarantee  his  own  supply  of  posts,  but  not  more. 
Another  argument  about  the  poor  land  in  relation 
to  locusts  is  that  poor  land  usually  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  neglected  land  not  infrequently  comes  into  gold- 
enrod,  and  goldenrod  is  the  food  plant  for  the  adult 
form  of  the  locust  borer,  which  cannot  be  controlled 
at  present  economically  enough  to  make  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  as  this  profitable.  As  I  ride  about  the  country 
I  pay  attention  to  the  various  tree  plantings,  and 
almost  without  exception  the  straight  valuable 
locust  trees  are  in  the  gravelly  bottoms  and  well- 
tended  soils  and  the  gnarly,  borer-infested  trees  are 
in  the  side  hills  and  hill  tops.  Possibly  the  slower 
growth  on  unsuitable  soils  contributes  to  this  pre¬ 
disposition  to  injury. 

Locusts  are,  moreover,  subject  to  the  attack  of 
various  rodents,  possibly  not  to  the  extent  that  some 
others  are.  Still  when  planted  in  abandoned  fields 
where  the  grass  and  trash  grows  up  and  surrounds 
the  little  trees  the  damage  will  be  severe. 

If  a  man  wants  to  grow  locusts  he  should  put  them 
on  good  land,  preferably  plowing  and  fitting  the 
land  first,  and  keep  it  half  way  clean  till  they  get 
started.  After  that  they  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  reach  the  size  required  in  less  than  15 
years.  Locusts  can,  however,  be  used  in  smaller 
sizes  because  of  their  rigidity  and  durability  in  con¬ 
tact  with  soil.  Whether  it  will  pay  a  man  to  do  that 
commercially  in  view  of  the  labor  necessary,  the 
additional  taxes  and  interest  on  the  higher-priced 
land,  and  the  danger  of  having  the  plantation  ren¬ 
dered  valueless  by  the  borer,  is  something  which 
everyone  must  decide  for  himself. 

If  he  does  want  to  go  ahead  trees  can  be  had 
from  the  State  at  $2  per  1,000  for  one-year-old 
seedlings,  which  is  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown 
at  home.  In  very  favorable  locations  locusts  can  be 
started  by  broadcasting  the  seed  on  the  last  snow 
of  Winter,  or  by  planting  a  half  dozen  seeds  in  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  spots  located  where  the  tree  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  beat  game,  though,  is  to  buy  the  trees 
and  plant  them  with  a  mattock,  skinning  a  larger 
spot  than  for  evergreens,  maybe  a  yard  across,  and 


doing  a  good  job  with  every  tree.  This  is  of  course 
assuming  that  the  land  has  not  been  fitted.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  after  all  this  hammer  throwing  I 
am  still  ordering  locusts  for  this  Spring’s  planting. 
Such  is  the  case  however.  Some  folks  never  know 
When  to  quit. 

Anyone  that  is  interested  in  this  matter  might 
well  get  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1123,  “Growing  and. 
Planting  Hardwood  Seedlings  on  the  Farm,”  and 
Coimell  reading  course  Lesson  159,  “Forest  Planting 
on  the  Farm.”  Seed  used  to  run  about  00  cents  a 
pound,  and  would  take  about  half  a  pound  to  the 
acre  in  tree  spots  or  two  pounds  broadcast. 

Time  and  effort  spent  on  other  ways  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  posts  needed  will  I  think  prove  to  be  more 
profitable.  Scotch  pine  is  used  extensively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Europe  for  cross  ties,  mine  props  and 
pavement  blocks,  and  from  that  one  would  judge  it 
to  be  reasonably  enduring  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
It  is  so  easy  to  start  and  grows  so  fast  that  it  might 
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well  be  considered,  although  I  have  found  it  to  be 
slightly  more  subject  to  rodent  attack  than  other 
evergreens.  European  larch  is  another  fast  growing 
coniferous  tree  which  is  reported  to  be  a  valuable 
post  timber.  I  have  never  planted  any,  as  it  is  a 
very  early  tree  to  start  in  the  Spring,  and  we  are 
subject  to  late  frosts  which  might  be  harmful.  Honey 
locust  is  not  subject  to  insect  attack  as  is  the  black 
locust,  and  is  a  fast  grower,  but  it  is  a  beast  to 
handle. 

Preservative  treatment  of  inferior  woods  and  the 
increasing  use  of  steel  posts  will,  however,  get  the 
bulk  of  the  business  in  the  vineyards.  Steel  posts 
at  around  35  cents  are  already  being  used,  and  if 
the  price  of  hard  wood  posts  ever  does  get  to  25 
cents  they  will  present  an  economy.  James  p.  loxg. 


North  Dakota  Talks  Back 

I  have  just  read  the  article,  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Unger,  en¬ 
titled  “When  West  Comes  East  Again !”  It  occurs  to 
me  that  this  article,  like  all  others  that  I  have  seen  re¬ 
garding  the  Oscar  Nelson  arrival  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
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does  the  State  of  North  Dakota  an  unintentional  in¬ 
justice. 

I  lived  in  North  Dakota  for  15  years.  Business  mat¬ 
ters  took  me  into  many  places  out  there ;  among  others, 
the  place  where  Mr.  Nelson  came  from.  I  lived  in  this 
State  the  past  seven  years;  have  been  back  in  North 
Dakota,  in  all,  about  eight  months  out  of  those  seven 
years.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  bringing  some  lit¬ 
tle  matter  that  requires  me  to  think  of  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  someone  out  thei’e.  I  feel  that  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  North  Dakota,  and  also  something  about 
the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  true  enough  that  North  Dakota  has  had  a  gi’eat 
number  of  bank  failures.  There  are  two  reasons  for 


them  that  are  always  ovei’looked.  First,  too  many 
banks.  North  Dakota  grew  like  a  weed  up  to  1915,  at 
least,  and  banks  increased  and  multiplied.  An  incident 
that  will  illustrate  this  rapid  growth  nicely  will  be 
mentioned.  I  rode  through  a  veritable  wilderness  of 
prairie,  one  Spi’ing  day  in  1905.  After  going  about  15 
miles  without  seeing  human  habitation  I  came  to  a 
small  shack.  Someone  had  a  blacksmith  shop  in  it.  I 
stopped  and  talked  a  while.  The  place  was  to  be  the 
greatest  spot  on  earth,  in  a  day  or  so.  The  blacksmith 
told  me  so.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  I  attended  a  con¬ 
vention  called  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  large  and 
unwieldy  county.  The  spot  where  the  blacksmith  shop 
had  stood  had  grown  into  a  village  by  that  time.  It 
had  three  banks,  tlii*ee  newspapers,  several  large  stores 
and  a  population  of  over  800.  I  have  seen  much  of 
most  every  one  of  the  Northern  States,  and  considerable 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Canada.  Without  a  bit  of 
hesitation  I  will  say  that  if  you  searched  the  continent 
you  would  not  find  another  place  that  could  use  and 
needed  as  many  banks  as  North  Dakota  had  and  actual¬ 
ly  needed.  If  you  put  as  many  banks  into  New  York 
State,  as  North  Dakota  had  for  each,  say,  10,000  peo¬ 
ple,  we  would  have  more  than  10  times  as  many  bank 
failures  as  North  Dakota  had.  Had  the  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  continued  every  bank  out  thei’e  would  have 
been  needed,  and  many,  many  more.  It  was  no  fault  of 
the  North  Dakota  bankers  that  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  came  to  a  standstill. 

Second,  some  years  ago  Congx-ess  enacted  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  Under  it  a  number  of  farm  loan  banks 
were  set  up.  To  patronize  them  became  a  sort  of  a 
fad.  The  farmer  himself  was  allowed  to  drum  up  the 
business,  and  he  could  get  a  loan  that  would  run  for  a 
whole  lifetime  for  about  the  same  rate  that  his  short- 
time  loans  had  been  running.  The  result  was  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Fedei’al  Farm  Loan  banks  the  farm  loan  busi¬ 
ness.  The  banks  were  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch.  The 
farmer-  who  had  become  entangled  in  the  new  system 
was  sewed  up  for  life.  The  system  is  neither  flexible 
nor  does  it  afford  the  farmer  a  liquid  farm  loan  market. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  unsuited  to  the ‘needs  of  a  new 
country  that  is  growing  and  must  have  access  to  credit. 
The  entire  agricultural  West  is  now  feeling  the  pinch. 
Last  Fall  15  banks  closed  in  one  day  out  in  Iowa.  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  had  Iowa  been  blessed  with 
a  farm  loan  system  as  good  last  Fall  as  the  system  it 
had  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
banks,  not  a  single  one  of  those  banks  would  have 
failed.  This  act  of  Congress,  well  meant  doubtless,  has 
destroyed  an  American  farm  loan  system  that  had  de¬ 
veloped  and  gave  promise  of  great  development  for  all 
of  the  Central  West,  and  in  its  place  it  has  placed  a 
European  system  that  has  never  done  a  thing,  except 
to  put  wooden  shoes  on  the  feet  of  those  who  xise  it. 

The  last  named  cause,  together  with  the  abrupt  de¬ 
flation,  halted  development,  and  the  oversupply  of 
banks  did  the  rest.  Bank  failures  out  there  ai*e  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is  that  there  have  been 
so  few  of  them. 

Thei’e  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Noi’tli  Dakota  and  this  State.  It  is  much 
like  trying  to  compare  the  Holstein  cow  with  the  Dur¬ 
ham.  Let  it,  howevei*,  be  said  that  North  Dakota  has 
soil  and  climate  that  is  not  surpassed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  pi’oduction  of  fine  grain  and  nutritious 
hay.  And  besides  that  her  people  are  the  masters  of 
every  bi-anch  of  their  goveniment.  To  illustrate  :  Some 
years  since  a  man  bought  a  tractor  and  some  plows ; 
gave  his  notes,  and  secui’ed  them  with  mortgages  on  the 
property  bought,  and  his  farm.  He  could  not  pay. 
Suit  was  brought  to  foreclose  the  mortgages.  The  man 
reasoned  that  had  his  tractor  been  as  good  as  they  had 
told  him  it  was,  he  would  have  been  able  to  pay.  He 
employed  an  attorney,  defended  on  that  theory.  The 
case  reached  the  court  of  last  resort  out  there,  and  in 
effect  this  is  what  they  told  the  ti’actor  company : 
“When  you  bii’ds  come  out  here  and  take  money  from 
the  farmers  for  anything  in  your  line,  be  sure  that  you 
give  them  full  value.  It  appears  in  this  case  that  this 
farmer  has  been  stung.  We  will  cancel  the  notes  and 
you  will  have  to  release  the  mortgages.  But  we  will 
do  a  little  for  you  too ;  we  will  let  you  pay  the  costs.” 
A  decision  of  that  sort  is  not  likely  unless  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  of  and  for  the  people. 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  since  coming  here.  It 
is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  continuing  cex’tificate  of 
protest  against  the  conditions  that  have  been  created 
aixd  jammed  onto  the  farmer.  Read  any  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  find  some  instance  wherein  your 
farm  organizations,  your  government,  through  its  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  have  not  only  failed  properly  to  guard 
your  interests,  but  too  frequently  sacrificed  them.  This 
condition  is  pointed  out  to  you  evei-y  week,  and  when 
the  year  ends  you  have  a  pretty  compx-ehensive  indict¬ 
ment  against  your  government  at  Albany  and  your 
farm  organizations.  But  we  do  not  have  the  spunk  to 
clean  house ;  we  tolerate  this  and  kid  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  better  days  will  come  as  a  matter  of 
coui’se.  In  North  Dakota  the  voter  “rebels”  with  un¬ 
failing  regulai’ity.  He  is  the  “boss,”  he  is  the  “leader;” 
no  one  can  hoodwink  him  into  tolei’ating  either  a 
political  boss  or  a  farm  leadei\  Here  we  are  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  farm  “leaders”  and  the  political 
“boss.”  A  snowball  in  the  hot  place  will  attain  ripe 
old  age  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  time  that  sort 
of  rot  would  last  in  North  Dakota. 

As  a  result  the  New  York  farmer  is  confronted  by 
a  problem  far  more  serious  to  him  than  a  few  insolvent 
banks  can  ever  be  in  North  Dakota.  Depend  upon  it, 
thei’e  is  a  remedy  in  sight  for  the  North  Dakota  farmer. 
Here  the  better  class  of  our  young  people  are  leaving 
the  farms.  These  young  folks  have  grown  restive  under 
.  the  tutelage  of  these  “leaders”  and  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  conditions  that  have  been  set  up. 
That  little  movement,  away  fi’om  your  farm,  by  your 
sons  and  daughters,  is  the  price  you  pay  for  truckling 
to  blind  leadership,  not  only  politically,  but  in  the  farm 
organizations. 

North  Dakota  will,  I  predict,  be  the  first  agricultural 
State  to  recover  from  the  deflation.  She  will  lose,  here 
and  there,  a  much  needed  farmer,  but  within  her  boun¬ 
daries  is  a  combination  of  soil  and  climate  that  will 
not  stay  down,  and  her  people  have  the  spunk  to  lead, 
and  refuse  to  be  led.  o.  P.  jordal. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Seedless  Fameuse  and  other  Apples 

CANADIAN  VARIETY. — Two  years  ago,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  reports  came  from  Canada 
that  a  rather  remarkable  seedless  Fameuse  apple 
had  been  found  in  an  orchard  at  Abbotsford.  It  was 
reported  that  this  apple  was  coreless  as  well  as  seed¬ 
less — a  somewhat  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one 
that  would  make  such  an  apple  exceedingly  valuable 
to  commercial  fruit  growers  if  the  fruits  had  the 
size,  color  and  quality  of  Fameuse.  Unfortunately 
the  tree  bearing  these  seedless  apples  could  not  be 
located,  and  in  the  two  seasons  that  have  followed, 
the  phenomenal  tree  has  not  been  found,  or  if  so, 
has  not  been  reported.  These  seedless  apples  were 
shown  to  a  considerable  number  of  fruit  growers 
and  station  workers,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  was  such  an  apple.  What  is  the  explana-’ 
tion? 

AN  EXPLANATION.— In  my  opinion  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  somewhere  in  this 
orchard  of  Fameuse  apples  is  a  tree  which  bears 
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abnormal  flowers  and  seedless  fruits.  If,  however, 
such  a  tree  is  not  to  be  found,  the  alternative  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  the  flowers  were  abnormal  for  the 
season  in  which  the  seedless  apples  were  borne,  so 
that  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  the  fruits  did  not 
take  place.  Occasionally  seedless  apples  are  found 
in  almost  every  orchard,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  conditions ,  which  produce  seedlessness  in  one 
fruit  or  a  few  fruits  might  produce  seedlessness  in 
a  considerable  number  of  fruits — as  perhaps  all  on 
a  tree;  in  the  case  of  the  Abbotsford  Fameuse,  no 
one  knows  whether  all  the  fruits  were  seedless  or 
onlyr  a  few. 

ARTIFICIALLY  PRODUCED  SEEDLESSNESS. 
* — About  15  or  18  years  ago  a  German  by  the  name  of 
Ewert  produced  seedless  apples  at  will,  according 
to  several  German  authorities,  by  touching  the  stig¬ 
mas  of  apples  with  liquid  sodium  silicate,  which 
prevented  fertilization  of  th'e  flower.  The  process 
worked,  however,  only  with  a  few  varieties.  At  the 
time,  one  of  my  assistants  at  this  station  tried 
Ewert’s  process,  but  was  never  able  to  produce  seed¬ 
less  apples  in  this  way.  Either  he  was  not  skillful 
enough,  or  he  did  not  hit  upon  the  right  varieties. 
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The  interesting  account  which  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Chester  Bascom,  gives  of  a  seedless  apple  I  am 
afraid  could  hardly  be  substantiated  by  facts.  Mr. 
Baseom's  account  runs  as  follows :  - 

Your  last  issue  had  an  article  concerning  a  seedless 
Fameuse  apple.  It  seemed  to  have  been  considered  a 
freak  of  nature.  When  I  was  a  boy,  living  up  in  the 
Lake  Champlain  Valley,  my  father  had  a  lot  of  seed¬ 
ling  apple  trees  of  bearing  age,  but  undesirable  fruit. 
He  engaged  a  man  to  graft  into  them  the  varieties  com¬ 
mon  in  that  section  at  that  time,  viz.  :  Greenings, 
Pound  Sweets,  Spitzenburgs — the  best  of  cooking  ap¬ 
ples — and  Gilliflowers. 

The  man  doing  the  work  said  he  could  produce  a 
coreless  apple  by  reversing  the  scions,  turning  the  buds 
down,  which  he  claimed  to  do  on  a  tree  selected  for 
the  experiment,  using  cuttings  from  a  Gilliflower.  The 
Hew  branches  from  this  tree  produced  fruit  slightly 
changed  in  form  from  its  origin,  also  in  color,  much 


less  of  the  red  shade,  and  absolutely  without  seeds,  with 
faint  outlines  of  a  core.  The  tree  produced  fruit  for 
many  years,  30  at  least,  but  is  no  doubt  gone  before 
now.  It  seems  to  me  now  incredible,  but  we  certainly 
had  the  coreless  apples  from  that  tree. 

We  do  a  good  deal  of  budding  and  grafting  on  the 
station  grounds  and  some  years  ago  a  careless  bud- 
der  managed  to  put  in  a  considerable  number  of  buds 
wrong  end  up.  We  were  all  interested  in  the  out¬ 
come.  The  young  buds  grew  down  an  inch  or  two 
and  then  immediately  turned  skyward  and  became 
perfectly  normal  branches  except  for  the  curve 
which  little  by  little  disappeared.  A  trial  of  the 
same  thing  with  scions  brings  about  exactly  the 
same  result.  Many  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen 
could  testify  to  a  similar  outcome  of  carelessness  in 
budding  and  grafting.  I  am  afraid  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Baseom’s  tree  that  the  grafter  slipped  in  a  few 
buds  from  some  seedless  apple  growing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  there  are,  by  the  way,  few7  localities  in 
the  United  States  where  apples  are  largely  grown 
where  a  worthless  seedless  apple  c-aunot  be  found. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  the  ovules 
in  all  the  seedless  apples  wre  have  growm  on  the 
station  grounds  are  normal,  and  that  usually  w7e  can 
succeed  in  artificially  fertilizing  them.  The  flowers 
in  all  the  seedless  sorts  wre  have  grown,  beside  being 
often  more  or  less  deformed  in  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans,  lack  petals  and  stamens,  and  do  not  attract 
insects. 

All  this  discussion  of  seedless  apples  is  not  words 
wasted  if  it  arouses  interest  in  seedless  apples  in 
the  whole  country.  Sometime,  somewhere,  some  for¬ 
tunate  man  will  find  a  seedless  apple  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  fair  size  and  good  color,  that  will  revolutionize 
commercial  apple  growing.  I  hope  your  readers  will 
be  on  the  outlook  for  such  a  seedless  apple.  I  had 
hoped  that  such  an  apple  might  be  found  in  the  Ab¬ 
botsford  orchard  in  the  seedless  Fameuse. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

R.  N.-Y. — Samples  of  two  so-called  seedless  apples 
are  shown  on  this  page.  These  are  Spencer  seedless, 
which  caused  such  a  discussion  a  few7  years  ago,  and 
Wellington.  A  cross-section  as  well  as  the  bud  end 
of  these  .  apples  are  pictured. 


Idle  Provinces  of  the  Empire  State 

NOT  least  among  the  contributing  factors  that  se¬ 
cured  for  New7  York  that  enviable  title  of  Em¬ 
pire  State  w7as  the  wrealth  of  magnificent  forests  that 
once  covered  the  most  of  her  30  million  acres  of 
land  area.  Working  with  an  abundant  and  close  at 
hand  supply  of  that  great  raw  product  of  the  forest 
— wood — her  industrial  supremacy  was  achieved.  In 
the  process,  however,  the  forest  area  has  shrunk  to 
12,000,000  acres. 

The  better  soils  w7ere  wisely  cleared  to  provide 
growing  space  for  the  crops  needed  to  support  the 
life  of  such  a  vast  industrial  population.  But  as  is 
natural  in  pioneer  conditions  poorer  soils  were  also 
cleared  of  their  forest  growth.  Thin  soils,  rock- 
strewn  and  remote  from  market ;  sandy  soils,  de¬ 
ficient  in  plant  food  and  minerals  which  brought  in 
returns  as  plow7  land  only  under  an  extensive  agri¬ 
culture  when  labor  was  cheap  and  markets  good ; 
hillsides,  too  steep  for  plowing  but  serving  as  pasture 
until  the  original  food  supply  was  exhausted,  and  by 
their  location  not  permitting  of  improvement ;  such 
are  the  areas  that  in  these  days  of  intensive  agricul¬ 
ture  and  high  labor  costs’  cannot  compete  with  the 
better  soils  in  the  production  of  annual  crops  and 
so  lie  abandoned. 

The  records  indicate  that  there  are  now  4,000,000 
such  acres  in  the  State,  an  area  as  big  as  the  total 
acreage  of  Chautauqua,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
Niagara,  Erie,  Wyoming  and  Livingston  counties. 
These  are  the  idle  provinces  that  challenge  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  have  the  prestige  of  the  Empire 
State  at  heart. 

No  doubt  if  the  areas  were  consolidated  in  a 
block,  as  above  indicated  for  comparison,  the  condi¬ 
tion  would  long  ago  have  been  remedied,  but  scat¬ 
tered  as  they  are  in  units  from  an  acre  up  to  hun¬ 
dreds  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State,  it  takes  the  statistical  methods  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  census  to  bring  home  to  us  the  significance  of 
the  actual  facts. 

Bare  land  is  abhorrent  to  Mother  Nature,  and 
where  cultivation  is  abandoned  she  covers  the  soil 
with  a  crop  of  some  kind.  There  are  no  trees  close 
at  hand  to  supply  the  seed,  the  conditions  often  are 
not  proper  for  germination  and  growrth  of  the  little 
trees  even  with  a  seed  supply  available,  so  the  crop 
is  weeds  and  briars.  Taxes  keep  on  with  the  inevi¬ 
tability  of  death,  but  there  is  no  income  to  match 
against  the  outgo.  Man  destroyed  the  original  crop ; 
man  must  help  nature  put  back  a  crop  of  value. 


The  Conservation  Commission  wrhich  represents 
the  Empire  State  in  an  official  capacity  is  tackling 
the  problem  in  a  large  w7ay  by  growing  little  trees 
to  set  out  on  these  provinces.  These  trees  are  priced 
ridiculously  low7  at  five  for  a  cent,  or  $2  per  thousand, 
for  the  two-year-old  seedlings.  It  is  significant  to 
record  that  these  two-year-olds  will  do  very  satis¬ 
factorily  on  the  thin  soils  of  abandoned  fields  and 
pastures.  The  citizens  of  the  State  have  their  part 
in  putting  these  trees  on  some  of  this  idle  land.  In 
1926,  20,000,000  trees  w7ere  shipped  from  the  State 
nurseries,  enough  to  cover  20,000  acres  or  1-200  of 
the  entire  idle  land.  If  this  work  is  not  to  take 
centuries,  the  planting  must  be  speeded  up.  The 
little  trees  will  be  available ;  it  is  the  demand  for 
them  that  must  be  accelerated. 

Private  plantings,  municipal,  town  and  county  for¬ 
ests,  fish  and  game  clubs,  Grange,  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
and  Boy  Scout  forests  are  some  of  the  limitless 
possibilities.  The  recovery,  or  should  we  say  the 
‘•recovering”  of  the  idle  provinces,  is  a  task  that 


Section  of  Wellington  Coreless.  Fig.  95 


needs  the  support  of  every  individual  so  that  New 
York  may  continue  to  deserve  its  prestige  as  an 
Empire  State.  Write  to  your  County  Agent  or  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Conservation  Commission  at  Albany  for 
a  tree  application  blank.  «  j.  a.  cope. 

New  York  Extension  Forester. 


Those  Western  Jack  Rabbits 

f 

E  continue  to  have  reports  of  jack  rabbits 
brought  into  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as 
“seed”  for  hunters.  No  doubt  some  of  these  reports 
are  false,  but  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
“.sportsmen”  to  import  colonies  of  these  animals. 
They  are  proving  a  great  pest  in  Western  States.  A 
reader  in  Colorado  sends  us  newspaper  items  of 
rabbit  “drives.”  These  occur  year  after  year.  The 
very  place  where  this  drive  occurred  was  thoroughly 
“driven”  a  year  ago.  Think  of  giving  such  creatures 
a  chance  to  spread  over  our  fruit-growing  sections ! 

Brush,  Dec.  30. — A  supper  at  which  mounds  of  sand¬ 
wiches  and  barrels  of  coffee  will  be  served  free  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rabbit  hunters  who  will  gather  at  the  Brush 
armory  to  celebrate  the  killing  of  10,000  rabbits  Wed- 


Section  of  Spencer  Showing  Abortive  Seed.  Fig.  96 


nesday  in  the  Brush  Civic  Club  annual  hunt  will  be  held 
tonight. 

The  10,000  rabbits  will  be  sent  to  Denver  tonight  for 
distribution  Friday.  The  best  community  kill  was 
reported  by  Bob  Graham  at  Hillrose  w7lio  said  Hillrose 
hunters  killed  2,500  bunnies.  Hubert  Rasmussen,  boy 
crack  shot  at  Hillrose,  bagged  a  9-lb.  rabbit.  Only  500 
rabbits  were  taken  in  the  trap  at  Midway.  The  ground 
had  been  thoroughly  gone  over  in  a  drive  on  Sunday. 

The  rabbits  killed  in  the  hunt  were  sent  to  Denver 
Thursday  evening  at  7  o’clock  and  arrived  there  Friday 
morning  where  they  were  distributed  by  a  Denver  news¬ 
paper.  John  Anderson  of  the  Emerson  theater,  Brush, 
and  Chet  Miller,  Sterling  theater  manager,  took  motion 
pictures  of  the  drive  Wednesday  and  also  went  to  Den¬ 
ver  Friday  to  take  pictures  of  the  distribution  of  the 
bunnies  to  Denver  people. 


We  are  told  that  Canadians  eat  more  butter  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country.  The  figures  are,  Canada, 
27  lbs.  for  each  inhabitant;  the  United  States,  17  lbs. 
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Just  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud"  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch 
long.  It  is  safe. 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  will  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over -winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — 1  to  10  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum¬ 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud"  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


){ame . . . . j 

Address _ _ _ 

Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Garden  Time  Soon  Here 

Get  Your  Garden  Books  Now! 

DB  LA  MARE  GARDEN  BOOKS  are  popular 
books;  written  by  experts,  their  contents  are  de¬ 
pendable,  covering  the  subjects  lucidly,  thoroughly, 
and  yet  concisely.  Our  04-page  book  catalog  No.  13, 
describing  800  books  on  gardening  and  allied  sub- 
ects,  FREE.  We  name  three  you  may  need. 

Garden  Guide  Paper  $1.10,  cloth  $1. 65 

Over  50,000  purchasers  and  not  one  complaint. 
Tells  how  to  grow  perfect  flowers,  appetizing  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits;  covering,  in  short,  every  factor 
tliat  enters  into  the  maintenance  of  a  home  in  the 
country.  Size  5x71s,  384  pp.  with  275  garden  plans, 
diagrams  and  illustrations. 

A  Little  Book  of  Perennials 

Paper  $1.10,  Cloth,  $1.65 

Everybody  plants  perennials  because  they  re¬ 
turn  so  much  for  so  little  care.  Whether  one  grows 
a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  dozen,  he  needs  this  book.  Size 
5x7)6,  170  pp.  Profusely  illustrated. 

1001  Garden  Questions  Answered 

Paper  $1.65,  cloth  $2.15 

Many  is  the  time  one  has  to  make  quick  decision 
as  to  what  is  best  to  do  for  some  trouble  affecting 
his  plants.  The  author  has  answered  thousands  of 
questions,  so  he  knows  what’s  uppermost.  Size 
5x7)6,  320  pages.  Charming  cover  in  full  color, 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448-A  West  37th  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 
TO  FARMERS  ON 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 

TVTOW  is  the  time  to  provide  money 
for  your  Spring  needs.  Govern¬ 
ment  controlled  bank  provides  money 
for  purchase,  financing,  developing 
and  equipping  your  farm  by  long  (33 
Yr.)  term.  Take  advantage  of  this 
service.  Card  or  letter  will  bring  repre¬ 
sentative  to  explain  plan.  Address: 

Branch  Office  for  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

No.  9  Mortimer  Bldg,'.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
FREDERICK  WHITMORE,  Attorney  and  Agent 


Makes  Washday  Easier 


CaRFF’S 


Berry  Plants 


3S  Years  in  the 

— - —  —  Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  NewMastodon  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberry — Latham  Red 
Raspberry— New  Red  Leaved  Japan- 
ise  Barberry. 

Other  varietieslisted  in  our  new  Ca  £- 
alog  No.  s  35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carliile,  O. 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  result 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Edmonds’  0 
Poultry  ° 

Account D 
Book 
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ELECTRIC  SUCTION 

WATER  SYSTEM 

Direct  From  the  Well 

COMPLETE  with 
Motor,  strainer 
and  loot  valve 

OPERATING  COST  VERY  LOW 

Automatic;  Starts  and  Stops 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Over  200  gallons  Per  Hour. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

Set  it  on  the  cellar  floor — 
attach  to  any  light  socket. 

Pipe  to  well  and  faucets  and  have 
running  water  in  the  home. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  one  of 
the  Oldest  and  Best  Known 
Water  System  Manufacturers. 

THE  MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

15  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer 


Ford’s  Glad  Gardener’s  46th.  Annual  Announcement  of 
TKlndeVAtl  f  i\et>  in  Superior  Strains  of 
1  flings  I  Oil  L1KC  Old  and  new  varieties. 

Garden,  Field  &  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  Si  Perennials. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Are  backed  by  our  46  years,  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Ask  for  catalog,  it’s  different  from 
all  others.  It  gives  prepaid  and  wholesale 
prices,  plain  descriptions,  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Real  bargains  on  every  page.  We 
giveFREE  seeds  or  plants  with  all  orders. 

A  root  graft  of  the  deliciout  to 
with,  a  $5  order.  Liberal  discount  on  Club  orders 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir- 
ed.  All  complete,  only  #3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

O.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  fAllll’IElPj  JOUA 


SALESMEN 


Horticultural  Notes 


Empire  State  Bee-keepers 
Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Empire 
State  Bee-Keepers’  Association  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  1926  Dr.  Phillips  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  place  of  the  small 
bee-keeper  in  modern  bee-keeping,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  the  small  good  bee¬ 
keepers  were  a  help  to  the  bee-keeping 
industry  as  they  visually  sold  all  their 
honey  at  retail,  were  enthusiastic  boost¬ 
ers  of  honey  wherever  they  went,  gave 
their  support  to  bee-keepers’  associations 
and  kept  their  bees  in  good  shape.  The 
small,  careless  bee-keepers  should  be 
forced  out  of  the  business  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  were  indifferent  as  to  fight¬ 
ing  disease  and  usually  price  cuttei’s. 

Charles  Stewart,  State  Inspector,  read 
an  address  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  Atwood 
which  described  the  inspection  work  in 
the  State,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
area  clean-up  method  of  inspection.  He 
reports  the  area  clean-up  plan  is  now 
working  in  eight  counties  and  the  regular 
control  inspection  is  being  done  in  the 
balance  of  the  State.  Fourteen  inspec¬ 
tors  were  employed  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  3,240  apiaries  were  inspected  and 
that  out  of  the  total  number  of  colonies 
inspected  only  4.3  percent  were  found 
infected  with  American  foul  brood  and 
1  ]o  percent  were  found  to  have  Euro¬ 
pean  foul  brood.  Practically  all  disease 
found  was  reported  cleaned  up  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  This  area  method  seems 
the  most  efficient  method  yet  devised  for 
eradicating  bee  diseases.  By  the  old 
method,  the  inspector  was  not  able  to  get 
around  more  than  once  a  year  usually, 
and  often  in  spite  of  help  and  advice 
given  the  bee-keeper,  he  would  find  con¬ 
ditions  worse  than  ever  by  his  next  visit. 
By  the  new  plan  a  county  is  selected,  and 
a  thorough  follow-up  job  is  done,  the  in¬ 
spector  going  back  to  see  that  his  in¬ 
structions  are  followed  out.  In  this  way 
a  real  advance  is  being  made  in  the  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  all  bee  diseases. 

IT.  II.  Boot  gave  a  talk  on  “Honey  Yes¬ 
terday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.”  He 
thought  the  future  outlook  was  brighter, 
and  certainly  the  bee-keepers  of  this 
country  owe  much  to  W.  K.  Kellogg  Co., 
for  the  extensive  advertising.  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  honey  as  a  food,  that  he  is 
advertising  it  on  all  his  packages,  some¬ 
thing  over  1,500,000  packages  leaving  his 
factories  every  day,  every  package  hav¬ 
ing  this  advertisement. 

At  the  banquet  Mrs.  Phillips  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  their  trip  abroad 
last  Summer.  She  described  the  cus¬ 
toms,  table  manners  and  home  life,  of  the 
people  visited  over  there.  Many  of  these 
customs  were  amusing  compared  to  our 
own.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Phillips’  talk 
was  “An  American  Bee-Keeper  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  He  made  us  feel  ashamed  when 
he  told  us  how  well  their  bee-keepers’ 
associations  were  organized,  how  many 
more  they  had  at  their  meeting,  how  the 
Swiss  used  honey  as  a  regular  food  on 
their  tables,  and  that  there  was  no  mar¬ 
keting  problem  there.  He  said  there  was 
much  we  might  learn  from  them  in  bee 
culture.  G.  w.  B. 


allow  same  land  run  over  every  year  for 
chickens?  How  is  best  to  seed  Alfalfa  so 
as  to  have  a  good  stand  for  chicken  range. 

Methuen,  Mass.  F.  D. 

Our  experience  shows  that  it  is  better 
to  plant  Soy  beans  and  corn  separately. 
We  know  that  many  farmers  plant  them 
together  and  cut  the  combined  crop  into 
the  silo.  It  makes  a  good  “ham  sand¬ 
wich”  for  the  cattle.  We  think,  however, 
that  there  is  greater  profit  through  cut¬ 
ting  corn  into  the  silo  and  feeding  the 
beans  dry.  Farmers  who  use  a  drill  mix 
the  beans  and  corn  together  and  make 
one  planting.  In  your  ease  you  can  make 
two  plantings  or  carry  a  bag  of  the 
beans  along  with  the  corn  seed  and  drop 
first  one  and  then  the  other  along  the 
drill.  The  range  is  probably  for  poultry. 
In  that  case  we  advise  a  mixture  of  oats, 
rape  and  Alsike  clover.  On  such  a  range 
with  poultry  running  over  it  the  soil  is 
not  likely  to  become  very  sour.  The 
lime  will  be  useful  in  keeping  the  land 
sweet  and  destroying  some  disease  germs. 
In  your  locality  we  should  seed  Alfalfa 
in  the  Spring  with  oats,  cutting  the  oats 
for  hay  or  fodder. 
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Eradicating  Quack  Grass 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
quack :  fallow  until  killed,  give  the  fields 
up  and  cut  it  for  hay,  and  sell  the  farm. 
The  last  is  about  the  surest  and  easiest 
way.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  farm, 
fallowing  in  some  form  is  the  only  way 
to  kill  it.  If  one  can  let  it  be  in  sod  for 
several  years  then  plow  shallow  (3  or  4 
in.)  about  Sept.  1,  and  disk  just  as 
often  as  you  can  all  Fall,  and  then  with 
the  help  of  the  x-adio,  get  on  with  a 
spring-tooth  just  before  a  freeze  and 
drag.  When  I  say  drag  I  mean  drag ;  a 
heavy  team  and  the  drag  set  deep.  Go 
over  the  field  two  or  three  times.  This 
gets  the  roots  up  so  they  can  freeze, 
which  will  kill  them. 

Then  in  the  Spring  disk  just  as  early 
as  you  can  get  on  the  land,  and  then 
leave  it  alone  till  along  in  May,  or  till 
you  can  put  corn  or  potatoes  on  the 
land.  Plow  a  little  deeper  than  the  first 
time,  and  do  not  work  any  more  than 
you  have  to  before  putting  in  the  crop. 
Then  Cultivate  your  crop  well,  and  keep 
hoping  you  are  killing  the  quack,  for  per¬ 
haps  all  this  work  will  just  make  it  grow 
better.  Rainy  seasons  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  kill  it ;  the  only  chance  then  is 
the  freezing  it  gets  during  the  Winter. 

If  you  do  not  kill  it  the  first  year  you 
might  as  well  get  the  land  back  in  sod 
for  it  certainly  will  grow  the  second  year. 
This  freezing  business  is  what  I  find  the 
one  best  bet.  I  have  killed  quite  a  bit 
this  way,  and  have  g/Ot  some  more  to  kill. 

w.  c.  POWERS. 


Seediifig  for  Poultry  Range 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  about  one 
acre  to  corn  with  Soy  beans  between 
stalks  in  rows.  How  should  I  seed  the 
Soy  beans,  as  I  intend  planting  by  hand. 
What  do  you  think  a  good  grass  mixture 
for  range,  how,  and  when  best  to  sow? 
Will  lime  used  every  year  ploughed  or 
harrowed  in  keep  the  sod  sweet  enough  to 
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4  APPLE 
TREES 

I  Best  varie- 
Itien.  1  year. 
1  wall  rooted 

g*ii 


6 Trees 


To  introdnce  Ferrlg  High  Grade 
Nursery  Stock,  to  prove  that  we 
Save  You  60  Per  Cejw  or  More 
—to  make  new  customers  and 
friends. we  are  offering  Real  Bar¬ 
gains— the  biggest,  best,  greatest 
ever.  An  opportunity  to  supply 
your  wants  at  prices  never  before 
made.  Look  These  Over,  Peo- 

_ nies,  red,  white,  pink,  3  for  $1  00; 

Rambler  roses,  popular  varieties,  4  for 
$1.00;  German  Iris,  assorted  large 
blooming,  16  for  $1,00;  Phlox,  mixed, 
.  for  $1.00;  Barberry  Jap,  8  for  $1.00. 
Bridal  Wreath,  4  for  $1.00;  Snowberry, 
red  and  white,  10  for  $1.00.  Golden 
Elder  1  year,  4  for  $1.00;  Raspberries, 
red  or  black.  20  for  $1.00;  Blackberries, 
15  for  $1.00;  EVERGREENS,  Norway  Spruce, 
1ft.  average,  6  for  $1.00;  Jack  Pine,  Seed- 
vllngs,  3  year,  average  8  to  12  in.,  26  for  $1.00.  Any 
\eix  of  the  above  or  any  six  of  the  many  others  in 
catalog  for  $5.00.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
beautify  home  grounds  and  Improve  value  hun- 
idredsof  dollars  at  a  few  dollars'  cost. 


Ferris  Evergreens 
are  Famous  for  t 
Their  Root  System 


'VERGREENl 

'ISFor, 


EENSJfXl 

2s4W 

6  of  popular  variety,  10c.  Or 
6  each  of  three  varieties  fer 
£5o.  4  to  6  inches,  seedlings, 
nothing  like  it  ever  offered. 
With  little  care  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  fine,  stately,  orna¬ 
mental  trees  ttiat  you  will  be 
croud  of.  This  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing  offer,  bo  send  us, with  your 
dime  or  quarter,  the  name  of 
some  neighboring  home  owner 
who  might  be  interested  in 
our  low  dfrect-from-grower 

_  prices  on  Ferris  Shrubs.Trees, 

Fruits,  etc  fbHeaa 

catalog  FREE 

^Printed  In  actual  coN 

ora— shows  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery.  Evergreens,  Fruits--«ontains 
i  many  bargains.  With  catalog. 

,  which  Is  Free,  1  will  send  fall  par¬ 
ticulars  how  early  buyers  get  Gladi- 
/ oil.  Evergreens,  Roses  and  many  other 
kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  with  your  early 
orders.  Write  today. don't  miss  this  chanoe 
>  save  money,  and  do  your  planting  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Address 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St. Hampton,  Iowa 


Another1 

great  offer. 
Fine  as¬ 
sortment. 
^Firsfc  year 
blooming 
size,  all 
colors.  If 
25  are  too 
many,  send 
10c  for  7. 


£cir>ly  Daisy  G^ctpe. 


a  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 

early,  very  hardy  black 
grape — sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c, 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow- 
ersof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  17  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


FRUIT  TREES 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards 

This  insures  the  same  traits  in 
theyoung  trees  as  in  theparent — ■ 
growth,  sturdiness,  and  fruiting 
habit.-  Send  for  our  booklet  and 
prices  on  Cortland  and  other  Ap¬ 
ples,  Peaches,  Pears—  "Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing  Orch¬ 
ards .**  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery&  Orchard  Co. 

Box  103,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Ourcatalogtells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees.  Vines 
aud  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Hoses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
planting  everything  of  supe> 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


New  Grapes,  Roses, 

Shrubs 

and  Small  Fruit’ 

Plants  for  better 
gardens.  Choice  varieties 
with  strong  roots. 

Four  New  Grapes.  Port¬ 
land,  Sheridan,  Ontario,  and 
Urbana,  from  N.Y.  Exp.  Station,  offered 
in  our  catalogue— write  for  copy  today. 

Nursery  established  60  years  in  fa¬ 
mous  Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt. 

HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  16,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 
IVES  SEEDUNG 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Cat.  giving  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


UYTDTf  D  A  ETC  Ours  noted  for  good  features, 
I»VU  1  VlIYAT  1  J  apple  ij>S.r>0  100.  New  kinds 
are  higher  unless  cions  are  supplied— also  nut  tree, 
grape  and  other  graft  bred  stock. 

HUNTER  E,  MARKLE  lyiARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


The  Giffard  Pear 

I  have  planned  to  plant  100  Giffard 
pears.  Is  it  wise  to  plant  these  in  a  row 
by  themselves,  or  is  another  variety  nec¬ 
essary  for  cross-fertilization?  Other  va¬ 
rieties  of  pears  on  my  soil  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  blight,  but  so  far  Giffard  has 
never  been  affected.  Is  Giffard  fairly 
blight-resistant?  H.  s. 

There  is  no  evidence  available  as  to 
whether  Giffard  is  self-sterile  or  not.  You 
will  do  well,  however,  to  assume  that  it 
is  self-sterile.  Most  varieties  of  pears 
are,  while  those  that  are  not  are  im¬ 
proved  in  set  by  cross-pollination.  Our 
experience  with  Beurre  Giffard  is  that 
it  has  an  unusually  healthy  tree  and  is 
much  more  blight-resistant  than  many  of 
our  more  common  varieties.  II.  B.  T. 


Grafting  the  Pear  on  the 
Thorn 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  graft  pear  on 
thorn  bushes?  I  have  some  very  thrifty 
bushes  on  a  place  just  purchased,  and 
have  heard  pear  will  grow  on  them. 

Columbia,  Conn.  w.  L.  s. 

The  pear  will  grow  on  the  quince  and 
mountain  ash  as  well  as  on  itself  and  up¬ 
on  the  hawthorn.  Yet  it  is  dwarfed  by 
being  grafted  upon  anything  but  the  pear, 
and  becomes  more  a  novelty  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  orchard  plant.  Grafting  can  be 
done  in  early  Spring  just  before  growth 
starts,  using  the  common  cleft  graft.  You 
may  be  more  successful,  however,  if  you 
make  a  tongue-graft  during  the  dormant 
season,  using  a  piece  of  hawthorn  root 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  length  of  scion  wood  from  the 
pear.  If  you  enjoy  playing  with  a  thing 
of  this  kind  go  ahead  and  try  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  looking  for  pears, 
you  will  do  better  by  purchasing  your 
pear  trees  from  some  reliable  nursery  con¬ 
cern.  H.  B.  TUKEI, 


Constructing  a  Storage 

We  have  a  basement  under  our  barn, 
36x24,  where  we  now  keep  a  horse  and 
cow.  The  west  side  is  boarded  up  and 
has  a  door  on  each  end,  also  a  large  door 
in  the  center.  We  wish  to  make  this 
basement  over  into  a  storage  place  for 
apples  and  vegetables,  and  would  like 
advice  on  how  to  do  this.  E.  F. 

If  you  want  a  good  storage  you  will 
need  to  insulate  the  outer  wall  with  build¬ 
ing  paper,  running  the  paper  against  the 
inside  of  the  wall  and  nailing  it  against 
the  studding.  Then  an  inner  layer  of 
boards  and  paper  will  give  a  dry  space 
between  the  two  walls  which  can  be 
filled  with  cork  or  mill  shavings  or  some 
other  insulating  material.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  used  for  the  ceiling  over¬ 
head,  though  it  presents  a  more  difficult 
task.  If  the  storage  is  to  be  cooled  by  a 
chemical  system  the  floor  must  also  be 
insulated,  and  all  other  work  must  be 
done  with  care.  An  expert  should  be 
called  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  boarding  up  the 
inside  with  insulating  board  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  insulation  will  be  secured  for  com¬ 
mon  storage.  Many  new  buildings  being 
constructed  have  insulating  board  and 
sneathing  on  the  outside  with  an  idea  of 
using  an  inside  layer  of  the  same  at  any 
time  in  the  future  that  a  storage  may  be 
desired.  h.  b.  t. 

Apples  Shrivel  in  Storage 

IIow  do  the  cold  storage  plants  man¬ 
age  to  keep  the  apples  looking  so  smooth? 
We  have  a  very  fine  cellar  for  storing 
our  apples  but  they  start  to  shrivel  up 
about  the  end  of  December.  What  meth¬ 
od  can  you  suggest  as  being  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  efficacious  for  furnishing  mois¬ 
ture  so  that  our  apples  will  not  shrivel 
up  ?  A.  L. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  dirt  floors 
are  often  an  advantage  over  concrete 
floors.  The  humidity  is  usually  greater 
in  a  common  storage  with  dirt  floor  than 
with  a  common  storage  with  concrete 
floor.  Large  cold  storage  plants  watch 
the  humidity  very  closely  and  maintain 
it  at  the  desired  point.  In  your  case  any¬ 
thing  that  you  may  do  to  increase  the 
moisture  in  the  air  will  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage.  One  grower  has  a  stream  of 
watei  trickling  through  his  storage.  An¬ 
other  has  left  an  unsurfaced  channel  six 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep  around 
the  inside  of  his  storage  on  the  ground 
floor.  This  trough-like  construction  is 
kept  full  of  watpr.  An  overhead  galva¬ 
nized  troughing  might  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  though  expensive  and  not  very 
convenient.  h.  b.  t. 


Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 


The  great  popularity  of  the  Cortland  apple  is  well  deserved. 
Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it  has  all  the  flavor 
and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well-known  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed  McIntosh, 
bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet 
tender  and  juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  withstands  the  attacks  of  wind 
and  storms.  Result,  more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a  bigger 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and  keeps  like  a 
late  apple,  which  is  another  decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your 
selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock 
early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  §o  write 
today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have 
no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

105  Cherry  St. 


salable  crop. 


\Vrite  at  once  for 
your  copy  of  this 
Catalog  and  order 
early 


8  5,0  0  0  of 
Kellys’  1926 
Trees  carry 
this“True-to- 
Name”  Seal 
attached  by 
Dr.  Shaw 
and  his  staff 
from  the 
Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit 
Growers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  in 
1880 


KELLYS’ 

Ge/obyii&cls 

True-to-Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 


TIT  ARRIS  SEEDS  are  raised  according 
.  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  Large  Growers  of  Farm 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many 
flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalog  in  colors  con¬ 
tains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden 
and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds 
of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from' the  grow¬ 
er  at  wholesale  prices.  Ask  for  catalog  and  if 
you  raise  vegetables  or  flowers  for  market,  ask 
also  for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale  price  list  M 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  7.  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  --g 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

T.  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and  LOCK  BOX 
&  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines.  140 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  PERRY,  O. 


urpee’s 
eeds 

Grow 

1  The  Vegetables  or 

Flowers  you  would  like  to 
see  growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm  —  read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  —  The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog. 
New  Sweet  Corn,  new  To¬ 
mato,  new  Sweet  Peas,  new 
Dahlias  for  1927,  and  all 
standard  varieties  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free 
Copy. 

- CUT  HERE - 

W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

62-7 

Name . . . 


KNOWS 
ROSS’ 


OfjOWS 


Hardy  Vegetable, 
Delicate  Flower, 
Velvety  Lawn,  etc. 
Seed,  by  the 
packet,  pound 
or  ton. 
Priced  to 
invite  your 
purchase. 
No  Prem¬ 
iums,  no 
Chromos  to 
pay  for: 
JUST  SEEDS. 


R.  D.  or  St. . 


Ask  particularly 
about  EUREKA 
Ensilage  Corn! 

Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  Catalog 
TODAY 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


P.O. 


.State. 
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7V7 (~rT,Cl\AhTl  Selected  for  varietal  purity, 
AM  Uf  HIV!  II  vitality  and  freedom  from 

disease  and  inspected  by  our  own  Plant  Pathologists  of  whom  we 
have  two  actively  interested  in  the  management  of  our  business. 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Every  Purpose 

For  main  crop,  Carmens,  Rurals, 
Raleighs  and  our  last  introduc¬ 
tion,  Dibble’s  Russet,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  dependable 
and  productive  potato  now  in 
cultivation,  and  we  sell  them 


ly. 

Early  Ohios,  Early  Irish,  Cobb¬ 
lers,  Early  Manistee  and  Earlyj 
Rose. 

For  next  planting.  Uncle  Sam, 
G-old  Coin,  Green  Mountains, 
and  Moneymakers, 


FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

at  lowerlprices  than 'the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  floneoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
Over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms 

Elevator,  Seedhouse  and  Warehouse  capacity  in  excess  of  1 00, 000  bu. 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

TREES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery— all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


Established  37  Years . 


10.000  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 


ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY 

In  order  to  introduce  our  High-grade  plants  in 
thousands  of  now  Homes  this  year  we  are  making 
this  extraordinary  offer. 


500  Premier  Early  -  -  $  2.00 

500  Dr.  Burrill  Early  -  -  2.00 

500  FORD  (late)  -  -  -  2.00 

500  Aroma  (late)  ...  2.00 

200  Champion  E.B.  ...  3.00 

100  MASTODON  E.B.  .  -  3.00 


Sent  Prepaid  Special  price  only  $14.00 

BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG  FREE 

Brim  full  of  bargains  in  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots,  Canna,  Dahlia  and  Glad  Bulbs. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 
Largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Strawberry 
Plants  in  the  World 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1927_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W rite  today  foryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ft&iti 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  describes  PREMIER,  the 
best  early  berry,  and  22  other  varieties.  Gives 
lowest  prices,  also  other  valuable  information. 
Get  it  before  buving  and  save  money,  It’s  FREE. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


BIG  JUMBO 
TRAWBERRY 

rest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries, 
i  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
feet  flower.  A  big  moneymaker, 
te  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
its,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 
FARMER,  Box251S,  Pulaski, N.Y. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pnre-bred  plants  are  backed  by  onr  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to'.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


L0B0 


and  CORTlAMt  Apple  Melons  For  Sale. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Bight  Mown,  ?i.  J. 


Oats 
Corn 
Potatoes 
Soy  Beans 


Clover  Seed 

Sound — Clean— T  ested 


GET  your  Clover  Seed  from  Pennsylvania’s 
leading  Farm  Seed 
house.  Make  sure 
of  clean,  sound  Seed,  free 
from  weeds.  Tested  and 
proven  high  in  germina¬ 
tion. 

Red  Clover— Safe  Seed 

— Selected  for  use  in 
Eastern  and  Northern 
sections. 

Alsike  and  Mammoth 

at  light  prices. 

Sweet  Clover— Genuine 
White  Blossom,  scarified 
to  make  germination 
easy. 

Alfalfa— We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
our  “Northwest”  brand  and  genu¬ 
ine  Grimm  strain.  Prices  lowest 
in  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Samples— FREE 

A.  H.  Hoffman, Irtc- 

Box  IS 

Landisville,Lanca8ter  Co.,  Pa. 


"Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay- 

Sow  them  and  they'll  prove  it ! 


Is  There  Poison  in  Rhubarb? 

I  enclose  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
which  states  that  rhubarb  leaves  are 
actively  poisonous.  Would  you  give  more 
details  regarding  rhubarb?  A.  c. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  rhubarb  contains  a 
poison,  so  do  strawberries,  so  does  spin¬ 
ach,  so  do  tomatoes  and  so  do  potatoes 
and  tobacco,  by  which  token  we  should 
all  be  dead,  particularly  those  who  use 
the  latter.  Among  the  so-called  organic 
acids,  such  as  the  citric  acid  of  lemons 
and  the  malic  acid  of  apples,  is  oxalic 
acid,  found  in  the  first  four  of  the  above 
mentioned  vegetables  and  fruits.  Oxalic 
acid  and  the  soluble  combinations  in 
which  it  is  found  are  poisonous,  and 
if  we  take  enough  of  them  internal¬ 
ly,  we  shall  be  just  as  dead  as  though 
we  had  extracted  some  of  the  solanin 
from  potatoes  or  the  nicotine  from 
tobacco  and  swallowed  it.  The  pub¬ 
lic  seems  to  have  become  calloused  to  the 
idea  of  being  killed  by  nicotine,  however, 
and  it  will  probably  continue  to  eat  spin¬ 
ach,  strawberries  and  rhubarb,  much  to 
its  benefit  and  enjoyment.  The  advice 
not  to  eat  the  leaves  of  pieplant  is  prob¬ 
ably  good ;  very  likely  they  contain  more 
oxalic  acid  than  do  the  stalks  or  roots, 
still,  I  have  fed  them  in  considerable 
quantities  to  hens  and  chickens  without 
noting  any  evil  effects.  It  is  best,  too, 
not  to  eat  the  tops  of  the  potato  plant 
and  these  who  are  fond  of  sardines 
should  not  eat  the  tins  in  which  they  are 
packed.  Tin  is  very  indigestible. 

In  the  matter  of  poisoning,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  question  of  quantity.  If  we  dis¬ 
carded  all  foods  in  which  the  chemist 
might  be  able  to  find  some  trace  of  a 
poisonous  substance,  our  dietary  would 
be  quite  limited.  Inanimate  nature,  as 
well  as  human  nature,  combines  quite  a 
little  of  bad  with  the  good  and  we  have 
to  take  them  both  as  they  are,  but  we 
want  the  good  to  so  predominate  that 
the  bad  will  be  innocuous.  It  does  in 
rhubarb.  M.  B.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle  (London)  reported 
cases  of  poisoning,  some  fatal,  caused  by 
eating  rhubarb  leaves  boiled  as  greens. 
Two  cases  of  this  kind  came  under  our 
own  observation  in  New  Jersey,  where 
rhubarb  leaves  -were  cooked  and  eaten  as 
greens.  Severe  but  not  fatal  poisoning 
resulted.  The  stalk  is  certainly  whole¬ 
some  but  the  leaves  are  surely  to  be 
observed  with  suspicion  as  food.  Our 
hens  "would  never  eat  rhubarb  leaves. 


How  Much  Space  for 
Asters? 

Could  I  raise  enough  asters  for  a  road¬ 
side  stand  on  3,000  sq.  ft.?  Of  course, 
I  realize  this  might  be  a  little  hard  to 
answer  on  account  of  varying  conditions. 
I  have  plenty  of  room,  but  would  not 
like  to  hire  a  lot  of  work  done  and  not 
sell  the  asters,  as  I  am  not  able  to  do 
all  myself,  raising  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
but  I  have  such  good  success  in  raising 
fine  asters.  I  do  not  live  on  the  main 
road,  which  when  completed  next  Sum¬ 
mer  will  bring  much  travel  through  liere. 
I  can  get  room  for  a  stand,  but  could  not 
be  there  until  in  the  afternoon.  E.  R. 


Caco  Grapes  Fail  to  Mature 

I  have  two  Caco  grapes  four  years  old 
which  bore  for  a  year,  but  I  see  that 
the  blossoms  dry  up  into  small  powdery 
atoms  and  fall  off.  This  occurred  last 
year  and  the^same  condition  existed  pre¬ 
viously.  Nearby  on  the  same  arbor  are 
C-oncord  and  Niagara  grapes,  but  the 
blossoms  seem  normal  and  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  into  fruit.  Root  cuttings  from  the 
Caco  grapes  are  in  blossom,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  attacked  with  the  disease  or 
blight  of  the  parent  vine.  The  foliage 
is  strong  and  healthy.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  W.  E.  B. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  this  dis¬ 
tance  just  why  the  Caco  blossoms  have 
failed  the  past  two  seasons.  We  have 
noted  in  our  vineyards  that  the  foliage 
of  this  variety  dries  almost  annually,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  is  lost  before  the  fruit 
matures,  but  clusters  that  set  fruit  carry 
it  until  it  is  harvested.  It  is  suggested 
in  the  inquiry  that  perhaps  the  vines  may 
be  growing  too  luxuriantly.  Other  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes  when  over-stimulated 
either  by  stable  manure  or  through  the 
excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
frequently  lose  their  fruit.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  state  whether  Caco  re¬ 
quires  interplanting  for  the  fertilization 
of  its  blossoms,  since  ours  are  located  in 
a  vineyard  of  many  varieties.  However, 
the  stamens  of  Caco  are  upright.  Since 
Caco  blooms  considerably  later  than  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara  neither  is  suitable  for 
cross  fertilization.  Our  records  show 
that  last  season,  Herbert,  Lindley,  Mas- 
sasoit,  Moyer  and  Worden  were  in  full 
bloom  with  Caco.  Hence  planting  along 
with  any  of  these  ought  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  fertilization  of  the  flowers. 

F.  E.  G. 


Actual 

Size 


Why 
plant  ordi¬ 
nary  berries  and  wait  a  year  or 
more  for  fruit?  Plant  MASTODON. 
Enjoy  delicious  fruit  this  year — every  day 
—July  to  Winter.  Yielded  22, 176qts.  from 
4  acres  within  28  weeks  after  planting. 
Big  seller  at  premium  prices  everywhere. 


MIVARBETHS 


NORTHERN  GROWN 
GUARANTEED 


PREMIER,  COOPER,  also  other  great  strains. 
Northern  grown  on  new  soil.  Hardy,  heavy  rooted. 
All  sure  to  yield  big.  Best  quality  stock  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

FREE  <927  CATALOG 

■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■  Describes  and  illustrates  in  full 

color  Emlong’s  perfected  strains  of  all  popular 
STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
GRAPE  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTALS.  Don’t  order  a  plant,  shrub  or  bulb 
anywhere  until  yon  get  our  big  new  1927  catalog. 
It’s  FREE.  Write  at  once. 


HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONS 

Box  24  STEVENSVILLE,  MICH. 


BOLENS 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Does  your  Garden 
Plowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing  ■ —  at 
such  big  saving  of 
time  end  energy.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Instant  Hitch 
for  interchanging  of  attach-" 
ments.  Improved  new  tools. 
Arched  Axle,  Tool  Control, 
Power  Turn,  Snappy  Motor — ■ 
many  other  features.  Easy; 

(Itime  payment  plan. 

I  Write  today. 

M  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
jjlPort  Washington.  Wis 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


K  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

UtHE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc. 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  whp°rl,^le  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  per  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL — Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


Attractive  Packages 
Produce  Big  Profits 

We  manufacture  good  yellow  pine  crates  for 
asparagus,  celery,  cantaloupes  a'nd  many 
other  products.  Send  us  your  inquiries. 

E.  S.  ADKINS  &  COMPANY 

Salisbury,  Md. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown— Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN.  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  lit  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy." 


Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed 

$2,50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


medium  uea— Nortnern  Grown,  yy.40% 

Mammoth 


CLOVER  SEED  purity.  Alsike,  purity. 

lied,  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Letherman  Co.  Box  E 


Canton,  Ohio 


“VAN’S  EVERGREENS” 


our  stock  is  of  the  choicest  quality  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  Write  for  prices.  Address 

Fred  Van  Gorder  41  Bennett  Street  Hornelt,  N.  Y. 


PI  ANTI1WP  TIMF  is  coming.  A  few  shrubs  and 
a  Lnll  1  lliu  1 1  111 JL<  evergreens  will  add  beauty 
and  value  to  your  place.  Hardy  flowers,  iris,  grapes 
asparagus  plants.  Catalog.  MAPIEMEAD  FARM,  Frtdcnii,  N.  I 
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Three  Generations  ot 
Harrisons  Have  Toiled 
T o  Build  These  Vast  Nurseries 

STARTING  42  years  ago  with  2,000  su¬ 
perior  Trees,  three  generations  of 
Harrisons  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  build  a  reputation  for  quality  and  square 
dealing.  Today,  vast  blocks  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  covering  2,500  acres  with  Nurseries 
and  commercial  orchards. 

Ready  for  Spring  Shipment 


1,000,000 

850,000 

50,000 

60,000 

300,000 

50,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

350,000 


Peach  Trees 
Apple  Trees 
Plum  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Grape  Vines 
Pear  Trees 
Strawberries 
Asparagus 
Barberry 
California  Privet 
Flowering  Shrubs 
2  to  4  ft.  Evergreens 
Shade  Trees 


Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard  or 
beautify  the  home  grounds,  order  all  your 
planting  material  direct  from  Harrisons' 
Nurseries:  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Strawberries — 
we  have  them  all,  ready  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment,  Every  Tree  and  Plant  is  grown, 
dug  and  p  icked  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Harrison. 


Write  today  for  our  1927  Planting 
Guide — free.  Get  our  direct-to- 
grower  prices  before  you  order 


HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 

“The  Largest  Growers  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  the  World” 
Dept.  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


This  is  George  Beaudette,  of  Michigan, 
who  made  $1,800  from  only  one  acre  of 

Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way.”  Big  profits  from  Strawberries  come  easy 
when  you  know  how.  Jacob  S.  Rodgers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  $1,700  on  one  acre;  H.  M. 
Hansen,  Wisconsin,  $1,400;  G.  M.  Hawley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $1,500,  and  H.  A.  Wysong,  Indiana,  $1,200 
on  a  half  acre.  You  make  more  money  from  one 
acre  of  Strawberries  than  from  40  acres  of  common 
crops.  Our  Free  Book  tells  how.  Also  tells  how  to 
make  $100  to  $300  cash  profit  from  small  gardens. 
This  book  is  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


Is  your  land  yielding  a  satisfactory  profit? 
This  amazing  FREE  Berry  Book  tells  how 

to  make  it  yield  $500  to  $1200  per  acre.  Thousands 
are  making  these  profits.  Others,  who  have  only 
a  very  small  space  are  having  their  own  strawber¬ 
ries  free  and  making  cash  profits  of  $100  to  $300 
besides.  Send  us  your  name  and  address — a  postal 
will  do — and  we’ll  send  you  your  copy.  This  book 
also  tells  about  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  Remember  it’s  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2138  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Bigger 

Crops 


Bigger 

Profits 


Reduce  your  feed  bills 

Feed  your  cattle  Sutton’s  •Pedigree  Mangels 
and  your  dairy  herd  will  respond  with  a  greatly 
increased  milk  production.  These  famous  mangels 
are  the  biggest  crop  producers  known.  An 
Ohio  dairyman  says:  “Last  year  I  planted  2 
lbs.  of  Sutton’s  Pedigree  Seed  and  harvested 
over  19  tons  of  beets.  I  have  never  had  cows 
produce  as  much  milk  on  such  an  economical 
ration  as  they  are  this  year  with  beets  in  the 
ration.” 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangel  Seed  is  selected 
seed,  grown  from  parent  stock  that  has  behind 
it  the_  care  and  experience  of  70  years  of  Sutton 
experience.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog.  It 
contains  cultural  directions  and  data  on  cattle 
feeding. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


Disk  or  Moldboard  Plow 

I  wish  to  buy  a  new  tractor  and  plows. 
Would  you  advise  a  disk  plow  rather 
than  a  moldboard?  If  so,  how  many 
disks  would  a  15-30  tractor  pull  in  nor¬ 
mal  plowing  conditions?  My  land  is 
mostly  creek  bottom,  dry  and  easy  to 
plow,  but  I  have  some  black  muck  with 
a  few  stones.  Will  the  disks  plow  this 
land  with  the  stones  without  breaking 
every  time  they  hit  a  large  stone?  Will 
disks  do  good  work  in  sod  ?  c.  F.  xr. 

Elma,  N.  Y. 

Companies  manufacturing  both  mold- 
board  and  disk  plows  usually  advise  the 
moldboard  type  under  normal  conditions. 
There  are  fewer  moving  parts  to  wear  in 
the  moldboard  type,  the’r  stir  the  soil  to 
a  more  uniform  depth  and  when  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  considered  the  disk 
type  is  not  appreciably  lighter  in  draft. 

Under  normal  plowing  conditions  a 
15-30  tractor  could  be  expected  to  pull  the 
same  number  of  disks  that  it  would 
moldboard  bottoms, — probably  three. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  stones  would 
bother  particularly.  Disks  are  sometimes 
used  in  soil  that  is  hard  to  penetrate,  as 
their  penetration  is  good.  The  furrow  is 
rounded  in  the  bottom,  however,  instead 
of  being  cut  the  full  width  as  in  the 
moldboard  type,  leaving  a  narrow  strip 
unworked  beneath  the  surface  between 
the  furrows.  r.  h.  s. 


The  “Giant  Guinea  Bean” 
Again 

The  “giant  Guinea  bean”  which  was 
bought  through  a  catalog,  has  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  white  flower,  like  a  squash  blossom  in 
size  and  texture,  but  deeply  petaled.  I 
wonder  if  this  can  be  a  gourd?  The  vine 
did  not  grow  very  large.  m.  e.  b. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  de¬ 
scribing  this  flower  as  like  a  squash  blos¬ 
som.  The  “giant  Guinea  bean”  offered 
by  some  catalogs  is  a  variety  of  gourd 
(Lagenuria),  and  the  gourds  are  related 
to  the  squashes.  Of  course  it  is  very 
misleading  to  call  such  a  plant  a  bean. 
Tender  young  gourds  may  be  eaten,  but 
in  our  northern  climate  squashes  and 
vegetable  marrows  give  a  more  succulent 
vegetable.  There  are  many  quaint  and 
showy  ornamental  gourds,  odd  in  form 
and  brilliant  in  color,  and  they  are  often 
grown  for  decoration.  In  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  the  gourds  have  considerable  eco¬ 
nomic  value,  the  hard  shells  being  used 
for  a  variety  of  domestic  purposes. 


Reforesting  with  Locust 

On  page  38  I  note  the  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  reforesting  with  locust.  I  am 
glad  to  furnish  the  following  memoran¬ 
dum  in  response  to  your  subscriber's  ques¬ 
tion  : 

Black  locust  suitable  for  reforesting 
purposes  may  be  secured  at  the  cost  of  $2 
per  thousand  from  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  These  trees, 
though  only  one  year  old,  are  12  in.  to  18 
in.  tall.  They  have  been  inoculated  and 
should  grow  very  vigorously.  The  usual 
spacing  of  6x6  ft.  can  be  employed  very 
satisfactorily,  though  there  are  several 
plantations  in  the  State  where  a  spacing 
of  5x5  ft.  has  been  used. 

In  planting  black  locust,  it  is  advisable 
to  coniine  plantings  to  well-drained,  non¬ 
acid  soils.  On  such  sites,  the  growth  rate 
is  so  vigorous  as  to  minimize  the  damage 
caused  by  the  ever-present  locust  borer. 
Many  plantations  in  the  State  have  been 
utter  failures  when  planted  on  acid  soils, 
due  to  the  depredations  of  this  insect.  The 
Halsey  locust  plantation  in  Central  New 
York  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
in  the  State.  This  plantation  is  located 
on  the  top  of  a  limestone  ridge,  and  there 
are  many  trees  in  this  plantation  that 
would  have  yielded  four  7  ft.  posts  per 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year. 

New  York  State  College,  tr.  A.  cope. 


Howard  Strawberry. — Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  write  us  in  regard  to  the 
Howard  strawberry,  and  they  want  to 
know  what  soil  best  suits  it  and  how  it 
compares  with  other  varieties.  Person¬ 
ally  we  regard  the  Howard  as  about  the 
best  all-round  berry  we  have  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  does  best  with  us  on  a  light  or 
medium  soil,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
its  best  in  a  heavy  clay.  The  berries  are 
of  good  size  and  shape,  and  the  color  is 
also  well  suited  to  the  market.  We  think 
this  is  a  variety  which  every  grower  ought 
to  try,  at  least.  We  do  not  advise, a  heavy 
planting  to  begin  with,  but  we  think  it 
desirable  to  get  at  least  a  few  plants  and 
give  them  a  fair  trial  in  lighter  soil  on 
the  farm.  It  is  never  a  wise  thing  to 
take  long  distance  advice  about  straw¬ 
berry  varieties.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
get  the  plants,  make  sure  that  they  are 
true  to  name,  and  then  give  them  a  per¬ 
fectly  fair  trial  without  expecting  too 
much  of  them,  or  condemning  them  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


“My,  but  your  little  brother  is  grow¬ 
ing  !”  “Yes,  ma’am ;  he  comes  up  to  the 
hem  of  mjyna’s  skirt  now.” — Life. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 


Bu'dded  (Including  the  Cortland) 
on 

Whole 

French  Guaranteed 

Seedlings  . 

rruit  trees 

Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
fruit  growers  want 
steam  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
36  Main  Straet  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

Nursery  Book  Free 


BRING  Summer  into  your  home 
now  by  planning  your  new  garden. 
Dreer’s  1927  Garden  Book  will  give  you 

unlimited  suggestions  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs, 
with  valuable  cultural  information.  It  is  filled  with 
illustrations,  including  beautiful  color  plates. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

If  I  II  HI  ■llllll  ■■  .. 


New 
Gregory 
Tomato 

Earliest  Ever  Introduced 


Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best — produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  /i"  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 


1  5 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS 


’C  HONEST 


Brings  welcome  money  in  early  Spring. 
A  single  one-ton  truckload  has  sold  for 
$600  on  the  New  York  market.  Easily 
grown  from  our  Giant  Roots;  profits  be¬ 
gin  one  year  after  planting,  continue  15 
to  20  years. 

Write  for  FREE  Asparagus  Booklet 
and  prices  on  Giant  Roots  and  Seed* 

Riverview  Farms  endletoK  j„ 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berrv  Plants— Ornamentals 

34  ft.  Apple,  2r>o;  3  ft.  Peach.  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
^  ,  greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
-S3'  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 

den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  O  Geneva,  Ohio 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Michigan -Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— redor 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big-yielding- — record  producers  for  48  years. 

CDETC  Camnlnc  of  anV  fie,d  Beeda  to  show 
inLCi  Odllijlma  qualitysentonrequestwith 
Isbell’a  1927  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
378  Mechanic  St.  (ggy  Jackson,  Mich. 


00  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 

years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  111. 


Oats 

SF  N  S  AT  1  O  N  °ne  of  the  most  Pro* 

“  •'->  r\  i  t  V/  It  duetive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  4446  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0, 

GLADIOLUS 

Dill  DC  Direct  From 
D  U  L  D  w  The  Grower 

24  bulbs,  $1.00.  No  three  alike.  100  bulbs,  $3.00. 
Wide  variety.  Other  combinations.  78  varieties  in 
ail.  Finest  bulbs  in  years.  Illustrated  catalog  free 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  l"uclsT: 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
ail  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  v  ith  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Semi  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free ! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS 

Snorinl  Off  or _ 20  flne  bulbs  for  $2.00.  Shipped 

Ijpenui  L/JICI  March  first  postpaid  in  the  U.  S, 
Mixed  in  diggmgand  handlings.  All  warranted  to  sprout. 
Cash  with  order.  Catalog  ot’  1000  varieties  free. 

GKOR(»E  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  ll*3t  2  $  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Originator  of  Mammoth  Dahlias 


Post¬ 

paid 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50 

First-size  bulbs,  1 %  to  1%  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  lor  FREE  Booklet— now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANGE.  75  BULBS,  #1.00  POSTPAID 
VALLEY  STREAM  NURSERY  Box  355  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  GROWING 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  and  bulbs- 
Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N,  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

DACrC  Of  Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Ordernow 
Rif  jLj  for  Spring  delivery.  Send  for  complete 

-  -  list  of  varieties.  HENRY  F  VAN  LEEUWE, 

Landseuper  and  Nurseryman,  R.F.D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

SEED  CORN 

Wing’s  Improved  White  Cap  still  holds  Ohio  State 
record  f or  greatest  yield.  Other  varieties  also. 
Highest  quality  Field  Seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  323  ,  Mechanicsburn.  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  seed  potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today 
for  special  February  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAtRPORT,  N,  Y. 

Brewer’s  TOM A TO  Gives  aU  around  satisfac- 
Favorite  A  WHIM  1  tion.  Try  it.  Pkt.  10c,  Voz. 
**oc.  C.  H-  BREWER  Rahway,  N.  J, 


ASPMMGUS— MaryX  Martha  Wash.  Rust  proof.  $1.25  huml.  Prepaid 
Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadsburyviile,  Pa! 


—  - - -  —  crown.  ss.DUjt  purity. 

Write  for  price  list.  Holmes-Letkerman  Co.,  Box  E,  Canton,0. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted 

Young  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you.  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 
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February  12,  1927 


SCOTT’S 

BACTERIA. 


Repays  twenty-fold.  Guaranteed  to 
produce  Nodules— contains  millions 
of  live  Bacteria,  eager  to  work  for 
your  profits.  Each  can  will  inocu¬ 
late  60  lbs.  of  seed.  If  not  handled 
locally,  order  direct.  Sent  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  State  kind  of  seed  you 
wish  to  inoculate.  Write  today  for 
free,  interesting  booklet  “Friendly 
Workers  of  The  Soil”. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
Dept.  613  Marysville,  Ohio 


DEPENDABLE 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Rose  Bushes. 


Catalog  on  request 

THOS.  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

Wilson  (Niagara  County) 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stoclc” 


N.  Y. 


A1 


LASKA  SEED  PEAS 

FANCY  EXTRA  EARLY 


Buy  direct  —  save  50  %.  Write 
for  special  offer  —  freight  pre¬ 
paid  —  and  valuable  information. 
Over  50  years  in  seed  business. 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

242  Balderston  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


1  bur.... 
y%  bu... 
%  bu... 


$5.40 

3.00 

1.75 


prosperFty  CABBAGE 

•• Disease  Resistant”  Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One 
of  the  earliest  in  existence.  To  intro¬ 
duce  our  Northern  Grown  **Sure  Crop 
Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  150 
|  seeds  of  Condon’s  New 

f  Prosperity  Cabbage  and 

our  192-Page  1927 

,  Catalog . 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

Send  2c  Stamv  to  Cover  Postage 

.  CONDON  BROS  .,  Seedsmen 

~  JlocJc  River  Valiev  Seed  Farm 


a  man  you 

FREE 


Box  203 


ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS’ 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  V. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


.  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  . 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

W  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dept.  R  CORTLAND,  H.  V. _ A 


ROSS* 

EUREKA' 

Ensulage  Corn 


\  Pk.  60  cents,  Pk.  86  cents, 


......  kt 

Bu.  (56  lbs.)  §8.00,  10  bu.  or  over 
$2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up  in 
ourTrade- marked  bags. W rite  for  catalog 

ROSS  BROS,  CO..  Worcester,  Mass. 


St.  Clair  Peach 

L.  F.  DINTELMANH 


3ft.  trees,  Toe  each. 
Hale  and  Elberta.l  5c 
Belleville,  Ill. 


Northwestern,  99.60%  purity.  Montana 
Grown,  09.60%  purity.  Grimm’s  Certified, 
99.75%  purity.  Canadian  Variegrated,  99.50% 

_ purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Iietherman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 

CFfn  Yellow  dent,  long  solid  grain, 

solid  cob.  Grown  on  sloping 
land  of  the  Susquehanna.  %  bushel,  $1.75;  bushel,  $8.00. 
II.  W.  BUKG 


East  Prospect,  l*a. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Rorer  lias  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Rook .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1-50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1-25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1-50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1-00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  -^0 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1-00 

Sandwiches . 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Buy  Everything 
for  Orchard 
and  Garden 

D I RJECT 


at  new  low  prices  in 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants  — 


Green’s  Trees  Grow 


Northern  grown  from  whole  roots — standard 
tested  varieties.  Our  business  has  grown  tor 
more  than  a  generation  thr&ug-h  recommenda¬ 
tion  rather  than  solicitation.  No  agents.  We 
sell  direct. 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Tree* ; 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 


New  Cortland  Apple 

Great  demand.  2-year-old  Coi’tlands  will  be 
scarce.  We  have  them  —  all  Green-grown, 
budded  on  whole  root,  French  seedlings. 

Set  out  50  Cortlands  on  2  acres,  cost,  $30.  Bet 
the  Cortlands  sell  your  whole  orchard  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Soon  the  leading  apple 
for  eastern  United  States. 


Free  48-Page  Catalog 

— is  a  real  text  book  on  trees,  plants  and  vines. 
Also  ask  for  Green’s  Free  Booklet  on  h  ruit 
Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  SO-86  Green  St. 

Rochester. 
N.  Y., 


BETTER 

✓  crops^ 

Bigger  Profits! 

VOU  GET  both  when 
L  you  plant  SIMPSON’S 
Seeds.  Tested  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  purity,  strength 
and  vigor.  Used  for  over 
50  years.  You  can’t  fail! 

We  pay  the  freight. 


Write  TODAY  for  price  list 
and  valuable  information. 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
243  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SIMPSON'S 

Purify Brand^\ 

SeedS 


Hundreds  of 

Delicious  Radishes 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

No  Extra  Cost 


A  BIG  bed  of  magnificent 
long  stemmed  Maule  Hy¬ 
brid  Poppies  and  Hundreds  of 
crisp,  red,  round,  delicious  Maule 
Radishes  *  *  *  two  full  size  packets 
of  Maule  Pedigreed,  Guaranteed 
and  Tested  Seeds  all  at  no  extra  cost 
if  you  order  only  one  dollar’s  worth 
from  our  new  catalog.  This  liberal 
offer  of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrate  our  Golden  Anniversary.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  selling  the  high¬ 
est  class  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  Lowest 
Prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  to¬ 
day.  It  contains  valuable  garden  in¬ 
formation.  It  has  two  ruled 
pages  for  your  own  data.  It 
pictures  and  describes 
-a  \»\  more  than  a  thousand  va- 
VwV\  rieties  of  the  finest  vege- 
tables  and  flowers. 

Wm-  henry  Maule  Co. , 

156  Maule. Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Once  Grown 
Always 

V\  Grown  A^vv\ 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 
NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  orde> 


PEACH 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

® 

16c 

APPLE 

3 

to 

i 

feet 

@ 

25c 

PLUM 

3 

to 

i 

feet 

® 

35c 

CHERRY 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CAUL'S  NUU8EIUKB 
Box  lOO  Bake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
eared  for.] 

A  Candy-selling  Teacher 

Has  a  district  school  teacher  a  right 
to  keep  candy  at  all  times  on  her  desk  to 
sell  to  her  pupils?  If  not  who  has  the 
power  to  stop  a  practice  so  detrimental 
to  the  scholars?  I.  E.  c. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  has  full  jurisdiction  over 
the  management  of  the  school.  He  may 
stop  the  teacher  from  selling  candy  con¬ 
tinually  from  her  desk.  D.  b.  d. 

Trustee’s  Right  to  Repaint 
Schoolhouse 

Has  a  trustee  of  a  rural  school  a  legal 
right  to  have  the  schoolhouse  repainted 
without  authority  from  the  district? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  c. 

The  trustee  has  a  right  to  expend  for 
repairs  and  improvements  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $50  in  any  one  year  without  a 
vote  of  the  district.  He  may  use  this 
amount  toward  painting  the  schoolhouse. 

D.  B.  D. 


Non-resident  Pupil’s  Tuition 
Fees 

I  have  a  boy  going  to  high  school,  tak¬ 
ing  one  subject  there  that  he  did  not  pass 
in  here.  I  received  a  bill  of  $25  from 
the  board  of  education.  Is  his  tuition 
paid  by  the  State?  Or  is  it  right  and 
proper  for  me  to  pay  this  bill  of  $25 
extra  besides  paying  my  regular  taxes? 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  q. 

The  State  will  not  pay  the  tuition  of 
non-resident  pupils  who  have  not  passed 
the  Regents’  examination  in  one  or  more 
of  the  elementary  subjects.  As  soon  as 
all  elementary  subjects  are  passed  the 
State  assumes  the  payment  of  the  full 
tuition.  D.  B.  D. 


Length  of  School  Term 

The  board  of  education  of  a  union  free 
school  hires  teachers  for  40  weeks  to 
teach  in  the  village,  and  then  hires  a 
teacher  to  teach  a  district  school  that 
they  have  consolidated  with  them.  Must 
this  school  have  40  weeks  the  same  as 
they,  or  36  weeks  like  the  common  dis¬ 
tricts?  Must  a  teacher  have  the  same 
qualification  as  they  do  in  the  village 
school?  C.  E.  K. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.' 

Thirty-six  weeks  of  actual  school  is  the 
minimum  requirement.  A  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  legally  employ  a  teacher  for 
a  term  of  36  weeks  in  a  country  school 
while  contracting  for  40  weeks’  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  village  school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  State  law 
elementary  teachers’  qualifications  are  the 
same  in  country  and  village  schools  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  district 
superintendent.  Many  country  districts 
contract  for  a  term  of  thirty-eight  weeks. 
Should  not  38  weeks  be  the  minimum? 

1).  B.  D. 


State  Aid 

There  are  six  pupils  from  our  district 
attending  the  Dunkirk  high  school.  Five 
are  under  16  years  of  age.  The  parents 
received  a  bill  for  $12.50  for  each  pupil 
for  half  of  S9I100I  year;  $25  per  year. 
The  trustee  refused  to  pay  tuition  and  I 
think  now  each  parent  has  paid  the  tui¬ 
tion  himself.  Should  he  have  paid  it?  If 
not,  is  each  parent  entitled  to  a  refund? 
Have  you  any  list  of  books  for  a  rural 
school  library  (Grades  1-8)  ;  from  which 
a  trustee  could  make  a  selection  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  district?  E.  G. 

During  the  present  school  year  ap¬ 
proved  high  school  districts  will  receive 
an  average  sum  of  $123  from  the  State 
on  account  of  the  attendance  of  each 
non-resident  academic  pupil.  In  previous 
years  the  amount  per  pupil  paid  by  the 
State  has  been  but  $50.  The  State  has 
taken  over  the  payment  of  the  entire 
tuition.  The  law  no  longer  provides  for 
the  payment  of  excess  tuition  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  by  the  parent.  The  parents  who 
have  paid  such  tuition,  which  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  district  under  the  old 
law,  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the 
amounts  paid.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
trustee  of  your  district  to  explain  this 
matter  to  the  president  of  the  high  school 
board  of  education.  The  Department 
should  send  out  a  bulletin  to  all  high 
school  districts  explaining  the  new  law. 

You  may  secure  a  list  of  approved 
books  from  your  district  superintendent. 
State  aid  amounting  to  one-half  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  but  not  to  exceed  $18  in  any 
one  year  may  be  secured  on  account  of 


the  addition  of  approved  books  to  your 
school  library.  D.  B.  D. 


Pennsylvania  School  Law 

I.  would  like  to  have  full  information 
as  to  building  a  high  school  building. 
What  is  the  law?  IIow  high  can  they 
go  in  money?  Can  they  go  as  high  as 
they  want  without  going  to  voters  of  the 
township,  and  where  must  they  build  it, 
in  the  center  of  the  township,  or  can  they 
build  anywhere?  How  can  a  high  school 
teacher  be  removed  if  95  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  or  almost  100  per  cent,  are 
against  him  ?  C.  E.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  matter  of  creating  indebtedness 
a  board  of  school  directors  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  wields  extensive  authori¬ 
ty.  Such  board,  which  functions  as  the 
governing  body  over  the  schools  in  a 
township,  may  issue  bonds  against  the 
district,  on  its  own  motion  up  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  district.  If  additional  bonds 
are  needed  the  proposition  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  board 
of  school  directors  has  authority  to  locate 
new  school  buildings.  Under  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law  the  people  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  selection  of  a  school  site. 
The  people  are  without  authority  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  teacher.  d.  b.  d. 

School  Official  Out  of 
District 

We  have  a  case  where  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  board  sold  his  home 
within  the  district  and  moved  to  another 
school  district,  and  yet  is  acting  as  a 
member  of  our  district  board.  Is  this 
legal  ?  M.  I.. 

New  Jersey. 

The  school  law  in  New  Jersey  not  only 
requires  a  three  years  prior  residence  as 
a  qualification  for  board  membership  in  a 
particular  district,  but  requires  that  a 
board  member  shall  continue  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  such  district  dux-ing  his  member- 
ship.  If,  therefore,  a  member  of  a  board 
of  education  actually  changes  his  domicile 
so  that  he  is  no  longer  a  l’esident  of  the 
district  in  which  he  was  sexwing  as  board 
member,  then  he  automatically  loses  the 
latter  office.  It  is  of  course  always  a 
question  of  fact  whether  a  change  of 
domicile  has  actually  occurred. 

C.  J.  S  TRAHAN, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  School  Meeting 

The  following  is*  taken  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agriculturist: 

A11  article  011  “The  Way  to  Get  a 
Good  School,”  which  won  first  prize  in 
a  contest  “Why  I  Plan  to  Attend 
School  Meeting”  said :  “I  plan  to  attend 
the  annual  school  meeting  this  year  be¬ 
cause — First,  as  a  citizen,  it  is  my  duty 
to  vote  at  every  election.  Second,  as  a 
taxpayer,  I  want  to  know  what  was  done 
with  the  money  last  year  and  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  he  done  with  it  next  year.  A  good 
school  cannot  he  maintained  for  nothing, 
hut  spending  money  lavishly  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  make  a  good  school.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  be  sui-e  we  are  getting  a  dol- 
lai-’s  value  for  every  dollar  spent,  and 
if  the  old  officers  have  been  doing  it  I 
want  to  help  re-elect  them,  if  not,  then 
to  elect  more  efficient  ones. 

“Third,  as  a  parent,  I  want  the  best 
school  possible.  Although  my  children 
ax*e  not  yet  of  school  age,  a  good  school 
isn’t  ‘built  in  a  year,  and  I  plan  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  this  year  to  do  all  I 
can  to  build  up  our  school  so  that  it  will 
he  nearer  the  ideal  when  they  are  ready 
for  it.  A  father  or  mother  who  doesn’t 
take  enough  interest  in  his  school  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  and  wield  his 
influence  to  keep  the  school  growing  bet¬ 
ter,  does  not  deserve  a  good  school. 

“Fourth,  as  a  human  being,  I  enjoy 
meeting  and  exchanging  ideas  with  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  the  distinct.  As  our 
district  is  very  large  and  the  population 
scattered,  .there  are  some  that  we  seldom 
see  otherwise.  In  short  I  want  for  my 
children  and  my  neighboi’s’  children  a 
good  school  that  is  steadily  gi-owing  bet¬ 
ter,  and  one  way  to  get  it  is  to  attend 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  annual 
meeting.” 


Tax  on  99-year  Lease 

A  creamery  company  leased  land  for 
99  years,  and  erected  a  building  thereon, 
with  a  permanent  foundation.  Should 
not  the  one  giving  lease  pay  the  taxes  on 
both  the  land  and  building?  There  was 
no  condition  in  the  lease,  only  that  it 
should  be  used  for  creamery  purposes.  At 
present  the  ci-eamei-y  company  is  sepa¬ 
rating  cream  from  milk  delivered  there. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  cream  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  manufacture  and  if  not,  could  the 
creamery  be  assessed  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant?  f.  H. 

I  „nnsylvania. 

A  person  giving  a  lease  for  99  years 
has  disposed  of  the  title  so  far  as  he  is 
concei-ned,  and  could  hardly  he  expected 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  Thei’e  is  usually  a  provision  in  the 
lease  in  reference  to  this,  bxit  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  case  given,  we  would  say 
that  the  creamery  company  could  be  as¬ 
sessed.  N,  T. 
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^-Everythin  g 
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d  Family 


WWW 


WARD'S 

FIFTY-FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY 


The  Stage  Coach  and  the  Pony  Rider  were  the  best  means  of  communication 
through  the  big  West  when  Montgomery  Ward  began  business  in  1872.  Montgomery 
Ward  &.  Co’s,  progress  has  been  as  great  as  the  improvement  in  transportation.  Yet 
the  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ward  established  in  1872  rule  this  business 
today:  to  always  offer  a  saving  on  merchandise  of  honest  quality,  and  to  deal 
under  a  Golden  Rule  Guarantee.  That  has  been  our  unbroken  policy  for  55  years. 


W  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO. 


Catalogue  106 


Spring  &  Summer  1927 


ou 


Local  Address 


Post  Office 


State . . . . 

frasr - 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  6s  CO., 
Dept.  83-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland.  Ore  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
0 Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 

Name . . 


Now  Ready  for  You ,  our  55th  An¬ 
niversary  Catalogue,  ready  with  every¬ 
thing  new  for  Spring,  complete  with 
everything  of  interest  to  man,  woman 
or  child — this  big  624  page  book  is  now 
ready  and  one  copy  is  to  he  yours  Free. 

YourMoney  Saving  Opportunity. 

Fifty  Dollars  in  cash  will  be  your  saving 
this  Spring  if  you  write  for  this  book 
and  use  this  book. 

Consider  that  $100,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise  was  bought  for  this  book 
— bought  by  the  thousand  dozen,  by 
the  car  load — bought  for  cash  in  the 
enormous  quantities  that  compel  lower  - 
than-market  prices.  The  benefit  of 
this  big  buying  is  always  passed  on 
to  you. 

Ycmr  Satisfaction  is  Assured  be¬ 
cause  Quality  comes  first  at  Ward’s .  Y our 
satisfaction,  your  pleasure  with  every¬ 
thing  you  buy  is  our  first  consideration. 
Quality  first — then  low  price.  We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 


Every  bargain  you  buy  at  Ward’s  is  a 
bargain  both  for  Quality  and  Price. 

Your  every  need  supplied.  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Farm,  the  Home  and  the 
Family  is  shown  in  this  Catalogue. 
Everything  a  woman  wears  or  uses; 
everything  to  make  the  house  a  Home, 
to  add  beauty  and  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Everything  of  interest  to  men 
— to  the  boy  and  girl.  Every  wish  is 
met,  every  need  supplied  in  this  big, 
new  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Cata¬ 
logue. 

A  55*year*old  (guarantee  is  back 
of  every  article  we  sell.  A  55-year-old 
policy  of  courtesy  and  appreciation  as¬ 
sures  you  always  of  satisfaction  when 
you  order  from  Ward’s. 

The  Book  is  Ready.  Your  opportu¬ 
nity  for  Saving  and  Satisfaction  is 
before  you. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  your 
Catalogue  absolutely  free. 


Montgomery  Ward  £?Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Goodyear  now  announces  a 
new-type  tread  for  the 
balloon  tire 


Here  you  see  displayed  Goodyear’s  latest 
contribution  to  the  American  motorist  —  an 
improved  new-type  tread  for  the  balloon  tire. 

As  is  apparent,  it  is  a  development  of  that 
most  famous  of  all  treads,  the  Goodyear  All- 
Weather,  now  re-designed  in  the  light  of  new 
balloon  tire  knowledge. 

The  first  advantage  to  you  of  this  new  Goodyear 
tread  is  greater  traction  and  non-skid  efficiency. 

This  is  achieved  not  only  by  placing  the 
diamond -shaped  All-Weather  blocks  in  the 
tread’s  center,  but  also  by  flattening  the  profile 
of  the  tire  to  insure  broader  road  contact. 

The  second  advantage  to  you  is  improved  tread-wear , 
accomplished  by  the  flat  design,  and  by  placing 
two  circumferential  ribs  in  the  tread  at  the 
points  of  greatest  wear. 

The  new  All-Weather  balloon  tread  wears 
evenly  and  smoothly  without  wavy  spots  or 
“pot  holes,”  and  at  any  given  mileage  shows 
less  wear  and  less  obliteration  of  the  non-skid 
design  than  is  the  case  with  earlier  types. 

In  addition  to  these  important  benefits ,  the  new 
Goodyear  tread  makes  for  longer  total  tire  mileage , 
for  quiet  and  smooth  running ,  and  for  an  even  better 
looking  tire. 

You  will  want  this  new  tire  for  the  same  sensi¬ 
ble  reasons  that  for  years  have  made  ‘  ‘ more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear  ST ires  than  on  any  other  kind." 

Goodyear  Means  Good  W ear 


Nature  Notes 


Constructing  a  Carp  Pond 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  digging  a  pond  for  raising  carp, 
depth,  etc. ;  whether  to  start  with  spawn 
or  young  fish ;  where  to  get  either,  and 
advise  whether  they  must  be  fed?  What 
is  the  spawning  season  for  this  species 
of  fish?  II.  W. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Carp  ponds  are  not  especially  fashion¬ 
able  just  now,  and  there  are  rather  strict 
laws  regulating  them  in  some  places.  I 
believe  that  in  New  York  it  is  forbidden 
to  put  carp  in  any  body  of  water  where 
they  are  not  already  found,  or  even  to  use 
live  carp  for  bait  in  such  waters.  That 
refers,  of  course,  to  public  waters,  or  to 
private  ponds  connected  with  public  wat¬ 
ers  in  such  a  way  that  the  fish  could  get 
into  them.  A  private  pond  not  connected 
with  any  stream  would  be  exempt. 

The  simplest  way  to  build  a  fish  pond 
is  to  throw  a  dam  across  a  sti'eam  large 
enouah  to  furnish  the  necessary  water. 
That  has  some  very  serious  disadvantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  the  pond  will  fill  up  rather  quickly 
with  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream  in 
times  of  high  water.  To  avoid  that  a 
pond  is  sometimes  built  to  one  side  of  the 
stream  course,  with  a  feeder  from  a  small 
diversion  dam  above  and  a  tail  race  be¬ 
low.  The  carp  pond  could  be  built  in  this 
way  if  there  are  already  carp  living  in 
that  stream.  If  that  stream  or  the  larger 
one  into  which  it  flows  does  not  now 
have  carp  in  it  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  build  the  pond  in  such  a  place  that 
the  fish  could  not  get  away. 

In  Louisiana  northeast  of  Baton  Rouge 
there  is  a  large  area  with  very  few 
streams,  where  the  land  is  so  nearly 
level  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  any 
slope.  It  is  a  rather  thickly  settled  farm¬ 
ing  community  with  abundant  rainfall. 
Most  of  the  farms  have  artificial  ponds 
made  by  digging  out  the  earth  and  piling 
it  up  to  form  a  retaining  wall.  One  of 
these  ponds  that  we  visited  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  built  on  a 
slight  slope,  so  that  the  water  level  was 
below  the  surrounding  ground  at  the 
north,  and  was  perhaps  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  pasture  at  the  south  end.  Some 
other  ponds  were  on  land  of  much  less 
slope.  In  a  pond  like  this,  well  away 
from  any  stream,  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  stock  carp  or  any  other  fish. 
There  could  be  no  danger  of  their  escape 
into  forbidden  waters. 

In  building  the  pond  one  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  carp  prefer  warm  water  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  current.  Most  of  the  pond 
should  be  3  ft.  or  less  in  depth.  Because 
it  might  freeze  nearly  to  the  bottom  in 
Winter  there  should  be  a  “kettle”  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  of  a  trough  at  least  3 
ft.  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  pond, 
where  tlye  fish  can  go  in  cold  weather. 

The  pond  can  be  easily  built  and  dug 
at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  a  team 
and  sci’aper.  The  sod  and  top  soil  should 
be  removed  from  the  entire  ax-ea  to  be 
covei’ed  by  the  pond  and  its  retaining 
wall  or  dam.  If  that  is  not  done  the 
layer  where  the  grass  decays  will  stay  as 
a  weak  point  for  many  years.  Seepage 
from  the  pond  will  follow  that  layer,  and 
there  will  always  be  danger  that  the  flow 
will  become  large  enough  to  be  the  causn 
of  a  break.  That  earth  can  be  later 
mixed  in  with  the  rest,  or  it  can  be  kept 
separate  and  spread  over  the  surface  after 
the  pond  is  finished,  and  allowed  to  help 
start  a  new  sod  on  the  outside  of  the 
bank. 

If  the  pond  is  built  in  a  sandy  region 
it  may  be  necessary  to  line  it  with  clay 
to  make  it  hold  water.  In  a  clay  soil 
puddling  will  probably  be  enough.  One 
way  that  has  been  recommended  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  ponds  tight  is  to  let  in  enough 
water  to  fill  the  basin  to  a  depth  of  about 
a  foot,  then  hitch  a  team  to  a  spike-tooth 
harrow  and  drive  around  in  the  water 
until  every  foot  of  the  bottom  has  been 
gone  over  several  times.  Then  fill  the 
pond  a  little  more  and  repeat  with  the 
new  area.  Keep  on  in  that  way  until  all 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  has  been  well 
puddled.  Leaks  may  be  stopped  by  clay 
puddled  in. 

It  wll  be  easier  to  control  the  fish  if 
the  pond  is  furnished  with  an  outlet  so 
.that  all  or  nearly  all  the  water  may  be 
drawn  off  when  necessary.  A  vitrified 
tile  may  be  run  through  the  dam  with  an 
elbow  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond 
and  an  upright  section  rising  from  it  to 
the  height  the  water  is  expected  to  stand. 
The  experimental  ponds  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Fairport,  Iowa, 
are  fitted  with  a  device  for  keeping  the 
water  at  any  level  by  raising  or  lowering 
one  end  of  a  pipe  which  has  the  other 
end  in  a  loose  elbow  which  can  turn  in 
any  direction  ai'ound  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  pipe.  I  believe  that  device  is 
patented  “for  the  public  benefit.”  A  de¬ 
scription  of  it  may  be  secured  by  asking 
the  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C. 

Unless  the  flow  into  the  pond  is  vei'y 
small  and  the  banks  formed  with  very 
gentle  slope  and  well  protected  by  sod  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
spillway  to  carry  off  surplus  water.  This 
can  be  a  simple  trough  of  boards  or  it 
can  be  combined  with  the  outlet  for  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  water,  and  built  of  wood 
I  or  concrete. 


It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  anyone  in  this  counti'y  now  who 
liaises  young  carp  f  stocking  purposes. 
Forty  to  50  years  ago  many  such  ponds 
were  started,  and  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  the  young  fish.  It  is,  of 
course,  better  to  start  with  young  fish 
than  with  the  spawn.  In  this  case  it  is 
likely  that  the  only  way  to  get  cai'p  for 
stocking  the  pond  would  be  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  fishermen  or  fish  dealer 
who  might  be  able  to  procure  half  a  dozen 
or  more  healthy  fish  of  good  size  to  put 
in  the  pond.  Fish  dealers  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities  have  live  fish  for  sale  at  the 
time  of  some  Jewish  holidays  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Winter.  Cai-p  spawn  in  early 
Summer  and  would  be  ready  to  perform 
that  duty  the  next  season  after  being 
placed  in  the  pond  if  handled  carefully. 

A  few  fish  could  live  in  the  pond  with¬ 
out  being  fed  if  there  wei*e  enough  water 
plants  growing  in  it  to  furnish  food  as 
well  as  hiding  places  for  other  creatui*es 
that  would  also  be  used  as  food.  If  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fish  ci'op  is  wanted  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed.  Carp  are  very  largely 
vegetable  feedei-s,  but,  like  practically  all 
other  vegetarians  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
they  relish  a  little  meat  once  in  a  while. 
They  gobble  up  the  worms  that  come  into 
the  pond  in  times  of  high  water.  They 
probably  eat  some  snails  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  they  find  on  the  water  plants. 

What  to  feed  carp  in  a  pond  where 
they  are  being  raised  for  food  will  depend 
on  what  is  available  and  cheap.  Stale 
bread  and  broken  crackers  from  a  bakery 
may  be  the  best  food.  In  other  places  it 
may  be  better  to  stir  up  a  batter  of  corn- 
meal,  bran  or  “red  dog,”  with,  perhaps, 
some  cheap  meat  ground  up  and  mixed 
in.  Bake  cakes  of  this  batter  and  break 
them  uix  in  pieces  large  enough  for  the 
fish  to  swallow.  Feed  what  the  fish  will 
eat  up  clean  in  a  few  minutes  once  a  day. 
The  fish  will  very  soon  learn  to  come 
when  fed.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots  or  other  vegetables  may  be  fed 
raw  or  partly  cooked.  If  fed  raw  they 
must  be  cut  small  enough  for  the  fish  to 
eat  them  easily. 

In  North  America  we  have  a  gi’eat 
many  other  fish  as  well  adapted  to  pond 
conditions  as  the  carp  and,  at  the  same 
time,  better  to  eat,  so  that  it  seems  bet¬ 
ter  in  many  ways  to  leave  that  fish  to  be 
cultivated  in  x’egions  where  it  is  really 
the  best  pond  fish.  Here  we  have  bull¬ 
heads  (catfish)  of  several  species,  yellow 
perch,  white  perch  (in  the  region  along 
the  Atlantic  coast),  black  bass  and  all 
the  sunfislies,  ei'appies,  rock  bass  and 
warmoutli.  The  brook  trout  is  a  good 
pond  fish  if  everything  is  just  right.  The 
pickei-el  is  a  good  pond  fish  but  must 
have  a  steady  supply  of  small  fish  of 
some  kind.  There  is  no  fish  bettei-  to  eat 
than  the  sunfisli,  bluegill  or  yellow  perch. 
They  are  not  very  large  but,  when  freshly 
taken  from  clear  water  and  well  cooked 
they  are  surely  delicious. 

Bullheads  are  vei'y  good  eating,  in  spite 
of  their  unpleasant  appearance  when 
caught.  They  would  do  well  if  fed  a  cake 
similar  to  that  suggested  for  carp,  except 
that  it  should  contain  a  larger  pi-oportion- 
of  meat.  The  sunfislies  should  be  fed 
some  chopped  meat.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  feed  too  much  until  they  get  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it.  Their  natural 
food  is  all  alive,  and  the  only  proof  of  its 
life  that  they  inquire  is  that  it  shall  move. 
If  a  little  hungry  they  will  soon  get  in 
the  way  of  chasing  small  bits  of  meat  that 
are  drifting  down  through  the  water. 
When  they  get  to  taking  that  food  fi-eely 
their  movements  as  they  chase  the  pieces 
will  stir  up  those  that  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  so  that  all  may  be  eaten.  Yellow 
perch  have  the  same  food  habits. 

There  are  a  number  of  breeder's  in  the 
region  ai'ound  New  York  who  are  raising 
young  fish  for  sale  for  stocking  ponds. 
Most  of  them  make  a  specialty  of  trout, 
but  a  few  raise  bass,  sunfish,  yellow 
perch  and  other  panfish. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Trapping  Foxes 

One  of  the  best  woodsmen  in  the  coun¬ 
try  gives  me  the  following  for  the  farmer 
boy  who  sets  traps  for  foxes.  Dry  chicken 
droppings  mixed  with  dry  wood  ashes, 
half  of  each,  crushed  and  mixed  together 
equal  parts ;  use  new  canvas  gloves  and 
sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  trap.  Cover 
with  few  dry  leaves.  T\y  and  make  your 
sets  look  natural.  Another  way  is,  when 
you  find  the  den,  block  the  exits.  There 
are  generally  more  than  one.  First  set 
your  trap  at  the  exits,  set  as  described 
above,  then  close  the  entrances  and  go 
back  in  a  few  days  and  the  fox  is  yours. 
Last  but  not  least,  mice  poisoned  with 
strychnine  to  cover  the  point  of  a  small 
penknife,  and  dropped  in  the  mouse’s 
throat.  By  squeezing  the  jaws  the  mouth 
will  open,  then  drop  in  the  poison.  These 
mice  should  be  handled  with  new  canvas 
gloves,  then  x'olled  or  dusted  with  chicken 
droppings  and  wood  ashes.  These  mice 
stuck  in  brush  along  the  fox  runways 
will  do  the  trick.  Split  small  stems  with 
a  penknife,  insert  the  tail  of  the  mouse 
and  pull  out  the  blade,  leaving  the  tail 
fast.  These  mice  should  hang  about  18 
in.  from  the  ground  and  dogs  as  a  rule 
won’t  touch  mice,  but  most  of  the  foxes 
die  in  the  holes.  E.  M.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 


Down 


Have  this  handsome  range 
for  your  own— a  porcelain 
enamel  range  will  beautify 
your  kitchen— a  wonder¬ 
ful  baker— an  astounding 
value  at  the  reduced  fac¬ 
tory  price. 


A  Marvelous  Baker 


Only  $9  Down 

Don’t  wear  yourself  out  with  a  worn-out  range 
when  you  can  have  this  beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  Kalamazoo  Emperor  range  in  glist¬ 
ening  pearl  gray  or  delft  blue  at  a  re¬ 
duced  factory  price.  Imagine  how  it 
will  brighten  your  home  and  lighten 
your  work.  What  woman  would  not 
want  to  own  such  a  range.  Picture 

(  yourself  its  gleaming  nickle,  its  graceful  de¬ 
sign  and  its  smooth  porcelain  sur¬ 
face — as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish. 


Every  day’s  cooking  is  perfect  with  a 
Kalamazoo  Emperor.  No  more  late  din¬ 
ners  due  to  balky  drafts  and  flues — no  more  burned 
bakings  because  of  a  poorly  built,  overheating 
oven.  Any  woman  can  be  a  good  cook  with  a 
range  like  this — delicious  cakes,  nut  brown  bread, 
light  fluffy  biscuits,  delicious  roasts— -every  one  a 
success.  And  mind  you:  this  beautiful  Kalamazoo 
Emperor  is  only  one  of  several  ranges  that  you 
will  find  in  the  new  Kalamazoo  catalog  just  out. 


Mail  Coupon 
for  Newest 
Catalog— 
FREE 


Oven 


,  Send  for  this  FREE  new 
catalog.  Complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Kalamazoo  Em¬ 
peror  range  and  prices  on 
various  models  are  given  in  the 
new  Kalamazoo  book  just  out. 
You  will  also  find  dozens  of 
other  ranges.  This  is  the  largest 
stove,  range  and  furnace  book  ever 
printed  —  the  guide  book  for  the 
stove  and  furnace  industry.  All 
prices  given  are  direct-from-factory 
prices.  You  save  %  to  V2*  Over  200 
sizes  from  which  to  choose.  Thirty  days 
free  trial.  360  days  approval  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  24  hour  shipments. 
Cash  or  easy  terms  —  many  as  low  as  $3 
down  and  $3  monthly.  By  all  means,  send 
for  this  new  catalog  today.  This  is  the  book 
that  is  saving  a  million  dollars  yearly  for  stove 
and  furnace  buyers.  You  will  find  in  it  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves,  oil  stoves,  combination  coal 
and  wood  ranges,  furnaces  both  pipe  and  one 
register  type.  Fill  out  coupon  at  the  right  today. 


Features  of  the  Emperor 

Now  read  the  description  of  this  marvelous  range.  The  towel  bar( 
fire  box  shelf,  the  panels  and  side  pieces  of  the  warming  closet,  the 
draft  controls,  all  shine  with  polished  tripleplate  nickel.  You  will  feel 
a  glow  of  pride  in  owning  this  big,  handsome,  spick-and-span 
Kalamazoo.  If  we  made  it  to  your  own  special  design  we 
don’t  believe  you  would  change  a  thing  about  it.  The  top  is 
wide  and  clear,  smoke  pipe  being  back  of  the  splasher  back 
and  high  closet.  Draft  regulators  are  in  front  where  most  con¬ 
venient  for  you.  Alaska  door  handles  prevent  burned  fingers. 

The  oven  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  range 
to  a  woman— it  is  square  and  big  enough  for 
the  largest  baking.  It  is  made  of  heavy  cast  iron  that  absorbs 
and  holds  heat  and  so  keeps  the  temperature  steady.  No 
spoiled  bakings  due  to  sudden  cooling.  The  thermometer  on 
door  and  the  draft  control  let  you  keep  just  the  heat  you  desire. 
A  patented  ventilator  gives  you  dry  baking.  Flues  carry  an 
even  heat  to  sides,  top  and  bottom  which  prevents  uneven 
baking  or  burning. 

The  fire  box  is  ten  inches 
deep,  insuring  quick  heat¬ 
ing  at  top.  Linings  are  %  inch  thick  cast  iron,  built  to  last 
for  many  years.  The  Duplex  grate  burns  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood,  or  if  you  prefer  we  will  send  Dockash  grate 
for  burning  hard  coal.  The  handy  pouch  feed  door  stays  up 
when  opened,  making  firing  easy  without  removing  lids  or 
utensils.  Large  sliding  ash  pan  catches  all  the  ashes. 


The  Fire  Box 


Freight  rates  on  ranges  are  low.  For  instance,  the  porcelain  Emperor 
range  can  be  shipped  to  Albany,  for  $4.47;  to  Buffalo  for  $3.18;  to 
New  York  City  for  $4.65;  to  Rochester  for  $3.45;  to  Syracuse  for  $3.72; 
and  Watertown  for  $4.65. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers 

162  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Mali  This  Coupon 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

162  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog  showing 
guaranteed  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces,  and 
giving  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Please  send  also  ex¬ 
tra  complete  additional  information  on  article  1  have 
checked  at  right.  It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  puts 
me  under  absolutely  no  obligation. 


Today  for  FREE  Book 
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□ 
□ 
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SmH  on  this  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Range 


Direct  from 

FACTORY 


39  Days  Free  Trial 

You  can  have  this  range  for  30  days  FREE  trial 
in  your  own  home.  Use  it,  test  it,  at  our  expense. 

If  it  is  not  everything  that  we  say  it  is,  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  in  every  respect,  return  the  stove  to  us  and  we  will  refund  every 
cent  you  have  paid,  including  transportation  charges  both  ways.  We 
back  up  the  quality  of  not  only  this  Emperor,  but  every  Kalamazoo  range 
with  a  five  year  guarantee  bond— if  at  any  time  within  five  years  there  is 
any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material,  we  will  gladly  replace  the  parts. 
Only  because  we  are  sure  of  Kalamazoo  quality,  only  because  we  know 
that  you  will  be  well  satisfied,  can  we  make  such  a  strong  guarantee. 
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That  rhuematism 

may  be  only 

bedspring  pains 


Each  genuine  Easter  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail.  Jj you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal. 
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are  Now  learning 

Automobile  Mechanics 


TODAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or 
more  automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors  — 
Which  sometimes  get  out  of  order  and  at 
times  when  the  owner  needs  them  most.  That 
means  disappointment,  loss  of  valuable  time, 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and  quite  some  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs. 

Training  That  Pays 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  if  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  farm — whether  owner,  foreman  or  son 
- — knows  all  about  the  construction  and  operation 
of  automotive  vehicles,  you  can  not  only  save 
much  valuable  time  and  expense  of  repairs  on 
your  own  vehicles,  but  you  or  your  son  can  make 
good  money  overhauling  and  repairing  neighbors’ 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  during  “off”  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade,  have 
found  that  staying  on  the  farm  and  keeping  the 
automotive  equipment  in  his  neighborhood  in 
goou  repair  pays  better  than  any  job  he  could 
get  away  from  home.  , 

We  Can  Train  You 
in  3  Months 

Any  ambitious  maw,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  can  master  this  best  paying  of  all  trades 
in  three  months  at  tthe  Stewart  Automobile 
School  of  New  York.  This  training  school  is 
recognized  by  the  automobile  trade  *as  being  in 
a  class  by  ilself.  It  em  oloys  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  obtainable  and  when  a  graduate  receives  a 


Stewart  diploma,  it  is  evidence  that  he  knows 
how  to  quickly  locate  causes  _of  trouble,  take 
apart,  repair  and  reassemble  any  standard  make 
of  automotive  vehicle. 

This  institution  during  the  past  18  years  has 
trained  thousands  of  men — without  previous  ex¬ 
perience — to  become  skilled  automotive  me¬ 
chanics.  To  read  the  experiences  of  some  of 
these  prosperous  graduates  will  inspire  any  man 
wishing  to  learn  a  universal  trade  that  will 
guarantee  him  a  good  income— no  matter  where 
he  may  be  located. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to  your  money¬ 
making  abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time, 
during  busy  seasons — write  for  our  free  48-page 
catalogue,  which  illustrates  our  shops  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  full  detail  the  training  you  will  re¬ 
ceive. 

Our  tuition  fee  and  cost  Of  living  in  New 
York  during  your  three  months’  training  would 
probably  amount  to  less  than  your  cost  of  one 
year’s  repairs  and  loss  of  time  due  to  break¬ 
downs. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue  —  absolutely 
free — and  our  definite  proposition,  including  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  during  your  training  period.  Don't 
delay!  Do  it  NOW! 

Stewart  Automobile  School 

227-J  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


Legal  Questions 


Questions  Regarding  Mort¬ 
gaged  Property 

On  a  house  owned  hy  my  father, 
there  is  a  $1,500  first  mortgage  which 
runs  out  in  a  year  and  a  half.  He  wants 
to  increase  this  first  mortgage,  which  is 
held  by  a  bond  company,  and  a  New 
York  hank  signified  its  willingness  to 
take  it  up,  provided  the  present  holder 
would  release  it,  which  he  refused  to  do 
until  it  runs  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
my  father  offered  to  pay  the  interest  on 
it  for  the  full  year  and  a  half.  Is  there 
any  way  .that  they  can  be  compelled  to 
acotept  payment,  or  release  this  mortgage? 
I  bought  a  house  for  $4,700,  have  paid 
in  $1,400  and  wish  to  sell  at  $5,500,  a 
profit  of  $800.  There  is  a  first  mortgage 
of  $1,800,  which  cannot  'be  increased,  as 
the  party  bolding  same  has  no  further 
money  to  invest,  and  a  second  mortgage 
of  $1,500,  both  to  run  for  two  years 
more.  How  am  I  to  get  the  $800  over 
both  mortgages,  assuming  that  the  buyer 
ceni'ot  pay  down  enough  to  cover  my 
equity  in  the  house?  F.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

The  bank  is  not  obliged  to  take  the 
money  until  it  becomes  due  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  They  usually 
will  accept  it,  however,  if  interest  is 
paid  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  due.  If 
neither  the  first  nor  second  mortgagees 
are  willing  to  increase  the  amount  of 
their  mortgage  you  could  take  a  third 
mortgage  subject  to  all  the  other  mort¬ 
gages  for  the  difference.  It  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  mortgage,  however.  We 
would  suggest  getting  a  buyer  who  has 
the  cash.  n.  t. 

Holding  Property  Separate 
from  Wife 

Can  a  man  hold  any  real  estate  in  his 
own  name  in  New  Jersey  without  his 
wife  having  any  interest  in  it,  so  he  could 
sell  it  without  her  signing  off?  Would 
it  be  possible  to  put  same  in  child’s  name 
(eight  years  old),  and  act  as  guardian? 
Also,  if  living  separate  from  wife  but 
not  divorced?  If  loan  on  same  is  from 
building  and  loan  association  does  wife 
have  same  interest  as  husband? 

New  Jersey.  E.  R.  s. 

A  man  may  own  property  in  his  own 
name  in  New  Jersey  but  it  is  necessary 
for  the  wife  to  join  in  the  deed  in  order 
to  sell  the  property. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  the 
property  you  mention  in  the  name  of 
your  child,  as  an  infant  is  not  entitled 
to  sell  lands  without  an  order  of  the 
court.  I  should  advise  that  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  own  property  without  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  your  wife,  that  you 
incorporate  and  own  property  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  name.  A  wife  only  has  a  dower 
interest  in  her  husband’s  property  un¬ 
less  it  is  held  by  the  husband  and  wife 
together,  in  which  case  she  has  a  one- 
half  interest.  The  fact  that  a  loan  is 
given  by  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  does  not  affect  the  interest  of  the 
husband  or  wife.  H.  R. 


Recording  Deed  in  Canada 

When  a  man  buys  a  lot  in  Canada, 
and  wishes  to  have  the  deed  recorded,  can 
the  affidavit  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
a  commissioner  in  the  United  States?  I 
have  bought  a  cottage  lot  and  wish  to 
know  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  legal  way. 

New  York.  G.  h.  r. 

The  form  of  acknowledgement  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  the  United  States  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  in  Canada.  General  proof  of  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  instrument  must  be  made 
by  a  subscribing  witness  who  will  make 
an  affidavit  before  a  notary  public  or 
other  proper  official,  swearing  to  the  due 
execution  of  the  document.  The  officer 
taking  the  affidavit  should  affix  his  of¬ 
ficial  seal,  and  it  is  better  practice  also 
to  attach  a  certificate  showing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  officer  taking  the  acknowl¬ 
edgement.  N.  T. 


Damage  from  High  Power 
Electric  Line 

I  own  a  good  farm  of  62  acres,  all 
tillable  land,  can  be  worked  all  over  with 
tractor.  A  high-power  electric  line  carry¬ 
ing  110,000  volts  is  being  put  across  it, 
cutting  it  in  two.  It  is  around  400  ft. 
from  the  barn,  but  goes  through  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  and  pasture.  I  am  told 
there  is  some  danger,  as  the  lines  some¬ 
times  break,  killing  stock  and  throwing 
sparks,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  those  huge  towers  in  my  fields.  What 
would  be  a  fair  compensation  to  me  for 
this  line  crossing  my  property?  w.  s.  H. 

We  are  unable-  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  you  should  receive  from 
the  electric  company.  It  depends  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  actual  damage 
they  have  done.  The  prospective  damage 
that  might  result  from  broken  wires  can¬ 
not  be  figured  in  the  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  you  are  to  receive  now.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  talk  the  matter  over 
with  your  neighbors  who  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  value  of  property  in  that 
locality.  n.  t. 


Saves  time ,  work 
and  clothes 


A  few  pieces  or  a  tubful  of  clothes 
are  quickly  and  easily  washed 
with  this  new-method  washer. 
Made  to  fasten  on  every  kind  of 
tub.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  requir¬ 
ing  only  slight  bending  of  the  arm. 
A  12-year-old  girl  can  do  it.  The 
suction  and  double  action  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  out  the  dirt  and 
does  not  rub  or  wear.  By  drain¬ 
ing  out  the  water  it  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  an  excellent  wringer 
for  heavy  pieces. 

Complete  Washer 

{without  tub)  Only  HO 

by  parcel-post  prepaid,  cash  with 
order.  Or  with  two  satisfactory 
references,  $1  with  order  and  $1 
each  month  for  the  next  ten  months. 
(Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  and  return  the  washer 
within  30  days.)  In  ordering,  state 
on  what  kind  of  tub  washer  is  to  * 
be  used.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Agents  Wanted..  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed.  Sales  easily  made 
on  demonstration.  Address 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The 

BANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR 

Sprayer 

For  spraying  gar¬ 
dens,  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  potatoes, 
cotton,  with  any 
kind  of  insecti- 
cide.Sprays  white¬ 
wash,  cold  water 
paint,  insecti¬ 
cides,  oils,  etc.  Sprays  anything  in  liquid 
form.  Capacity  four  gallons;  tank  of  double 
seamed  and  riveted  galvanized  steel — 
(also  made  in  heavy  solid  brass.)  Seam¬ 
less  brass  pump  2  in.  diameter  with  ma¬ 
chined  cast  brass  pump  head;  automatic 
non-clog  brass  nozzle,  adjustable,  mist 
to  coarse  stream;  2  ft.  brass  extension 
rod ;  malleable  spade  pump  handle ;  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  strap.  Every  Banner 
Sprayer  is  double  tested  and  inspected 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Sold  by  hardware, 
implement  and  seed 


Important  to  Advertisers  * 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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End  Frost 


Damage 

Insure  Against  this 
Hazard  —  “Kot- 
kaps”  Stimulate 
Growth,  too,  so  You 
jab.  Can  Be  Earlier  to 
Market  for  Better 
Prices. 

USE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  shield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  be  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frost,  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  wind.  The 
cost  is  small — in  quantities  less  than  a 
penny  each.  Now  widely  in  use  in  38  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  them  in  stock. 
Go  see.  If  not,  send  the  coupon  now  for 
additional  information. 


_  Germaco 

Hotkao 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept.  F-502,  6th  and  Main  Streets, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  additional  information 
about  “Hotkaps.” 

Name . . . . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . 

City . 

My  dealer's  name  is... 

City . 


..Slate., 


J 


SOLVED! 

YOUR  SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 

y 


SAVE  TIME 

T^O  troublesome  and  complicated 
1  ^  parts  to  tinker  with — consequently 
precious  minutes  in  a  busv  season  are 
never  lost  with  a  “FRIEND”  Sprayer. 

TIME  IS  SAVED  BY 

Quickly  adjustable  packing  while  machine 
is  running. 

Easily  detachable  valves  for  cleaning. 
Reliable  and  accurately  regulated  pressure 
controller. 

Positive  agitator  drive. 

Easy  change  of  spra  gun  for  fine  or  driving 
spray  and  many  other  features. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  details  of  these 
time-saving  spray  rigs. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


MR.  SUGAR  MAKER 

We  are  ready  for  spring.  Are  you?  Our  line  of  modern 
utensils  iscomplete.  Our  prices  and  terms  are  attractive. 
The  Famous  Vermont  is  the  recognized  leader  of  all  evap¬ 
orators.  Ask  for  catalogue.  State  number  of  treesyou  tap. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO..  St.  Regh  Fall*.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
,  Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I.  X 
L.  Evaporators. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


Name 


P.  0.  . . 

No.  Trees  Tapped 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  ftfs  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  §ale  by  Rural  New* 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Roofing  Over  Shingles 

What  is  the  proper  procedure  in  re¬ 
roofing?  My  barn  at  present  has  wooden 
shingles  over  which  I  want  to  put  a 
metal  roof.  Would  you  advise  this,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  take  old  shingles  off 
and  then  apply  new  roofing.  f.  d. 

Metal  roofing  is  sometimes  put  directly 
over  old  shingles  where  the  shingles  are 
comparatively  good.  A  better  job  can 
be  done,  however,  by  first  taking  the  old 
shing’js  off,  and  cleaning  off  the  old  nails 
so  that  a  smooth  surface  is  left.  If  the 
roof  lias  been  laid  with  spaces  between 
the  roofboards  these  should  be  filled  in. 
Tar  paper  should  not  be  used  beneath  the 
metal  roofing,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rust  it.  When  putting  on  a 
metal  roof  the  corners  should  be  well 
grounded  as  an  aid  in  lightning  protec¬ 
tion.  R.  h.  s. 

Water  and  Lights  for  Farm 
Home 

We  bought  a  10-acre  farm  located 
about  three-fourths  mile  from  the  main 
road.  There  is  no  electricity  on  the  ro&d. 
and  we  cannot  put  in  any  improvements. 
At  present  we  have  a  four-room  house 
with  cement  cellar  and  some  barns.  We 
want  to  make  a  modern  poultry  plant  on 
this  place.  We  have  one  driven  well 
about  120  ft.  deep  and  about  65  ft.  from 
the  house  and  another  dug  about  50  ft. 
deep  and  20  ft.  from  the  house.  Can  you 
give  me  detailed  plans  for  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  to  operate,  simplest 
and  eiieapest  to  install,  electric  and  wa¬ 
ter  systems  ?  m.  k. 

The  most  simple  and  economical  type 
of  water  system  for  the  farm  is  the  old 
gravity  type  in  which  Avater  is  pumped 
from  a  well  or  spring  to  a  tank  placed 
above  the  highest  faucet  in  the  house  or 
other  building  seiwed.  Water  is  pumped 
to  the  tank  and  then  flows  by  gravity  to 
the  faucets.  Where  the  tank  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  side  hill  or  otherwise  protected 
from  the  heat  of  Summer  and  freezing 
temperatures  in  Winter  this  makes  a 
very  good  system.  The  gasoline  engine 
makes  the  cheapest  source  of  power  that 
provides  convenience  as  well.  Where  a 
hill  permits  a  large  storage  tank  or  reser¬ 
voir  to  be  buried  upon  it  above  the  house, 
a  windmill  may  be  used  to  do  the  pump¬ 
ing,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
wind  large  storage  capacity  is  necessary, 
and  unless  protected  as  suggested  the 
water  becomes  stale. 

Presumably  you  refer  to  drilled  wells 
as  your  source  of  Avater.  In  either  of 
the  wells  mentioned  a  deep  well  pump 
should  be  used  and  the  pumping  plant 
located  over  the  well.  Instead  of  an 
overhead  storage  tank  your  next  cheapest 
and  practical  installation  Avould  be  a 
hydro-pneumatic  pressure  lank  in  the 
basement  of  your  home.  Tins  is  a  tight 
steel  tank  into  Avliich  water  and  air  are 
pumped,  The  incoming  Avater  compresses 
the  air  above  it  and  being  elastic  this 
compressed  air  forces  the  water  out 
whenever  a  faucet  is  opened.  There  are 
many  of  these  systems  on  the  market  and 
it  Avould  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  is 
best.  Almost  any  system  made  by  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Any  of  them  will  in  time  develop 
trouble  through  wear,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  one  providing  the  best 
repair  service  should  be  the  one  selected. 

Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  electric  lighting  plants.  They  are  a 
fine  source  of  light  and  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  giving  the  OAvner  practically 
every  convenience,  aside  from  heavy 
poAver  use,  enjoyed  by  users  of  central 
station  electricity.  They  are  not,  hoAvever, 
operated  and  maintained  at  a  Ioav  cost. 
The  user  is  usually  AATilling  to  pay  the 
greater  cost  for  light,  however,  because 
of  the  convenience  of  this  method  of 
lighting.  ,  r.  H.  s. 


Changing  Gear  Ratio  in 
Trjuck 

I  have  a  Ford  ton  truck,  192S,  bought 
second  hand.  Former  owner  used  it  for 
pleasure  purposes ;  he  wanted  speed  more 
than  power,  so  had  a  high  speed  worm 
installed  Avlien  ucav.  I  had  a  jumbo  trans¬ 
mission.  three  speeds,  put  in.  The  truck 
will  pull  all  I  want,  but  I  live  in  a  hilly 
country  and  have  to  use  my  low  gear 
quite  a  bit.  The  truck  seems  to  be  geared 
too  high  when  in  double  high  Avith  good 
road  and  big  load.  Is  it  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  keep  on  using  my  high  speed 
worm,  or  have  a  low  speed  Avorm  put  in? 
It  seems  to  me  I  am  losing.  poAver  in  my 
worm  gear,  r  r  l.  d.  h. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  the  gear  ra¬ 
tio  betAA'een  the  engine  and  driving 
Avheels  of  a  car  or  truck  the  greater  the 
pulling  poAver.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
greater  pulling  capacity  of  a  car  Avlien  in 
1oaat  gear.  The  relation  existing  betAveen 
engine.  poAver  and  speed  and  rear  wheel 
speed  is  very  carefully  figured  out  in  the 
design  of  a  car,  and  is  adjusted  to  meet 
the  probable  load  and  road  conditions.  It 
is  likely  that  your  truck  Avould  operate 
better  as  a  load  hauler  if  the  present 
gears  were  replaced  by  the  ones  designed 
for  it.  r.  h.  s. 


What  Price  for  1926  Apples? 

A  heart  to  heart  talk  with  orchardists 
about  more  profits  from  apples. 

What  price  did  your  apple  crop  bring  last  fall  ?  What  does  it  average  in 
bumper  years  when  the  supply  is  superabundant  ?  And  what  does  it  average 
in  the  off  seasons  when  good  prices  are  offset  by  poor  production  and  an 
increase  in  undergrades  ?  These  are  the  questions  the  progressive  orchardist 
is  constantly  asking  himself. 

How  to  Answer  Them 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Company  has  lent  its  aid  in  time  and  money  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  helped  in  the  organization  of  Apples  for 
Health,  Inc.,  and  has  subscribed  generously  to  its  funds.  And  as  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  apple  grower,  The  Hydraulic  Press 
organization  has  developed  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining  Apple  Juice, 

This  development  means  that  pure,  sweet  apple  juice  can  now  be  produced  and  kept 
indefinitely  without  “turning  hard”-  without  losing  its  delicious,  natural  flavor— with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  chemicals— and  without  cooking.  The  production  of  this  pure, 
healthful  food  drink  with  a  steady  year  ’round  market  supplies  the  orchardist  with 
a  market  that  will  turn  his  crop  into  profit-dollars., 

Every  day  more  orchardists  are  beginning  to  use  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  as  the 
logical  solution  to  their  marketing  problems.  This  process  is  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  in  a  booklet  distributed  free  to  orchardists.  Every  alert  orchardist  should 
write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  this  book  and  for  a  free  subscription  to  Mount  Gilead 
Orchard  Products  News  to 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


In- the- Bottle  Process  of  Refining  Apple  Juice 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

802  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  at  once  free  booklet  describing  the  Mount  Gilead 
Process  of  Refining  Apple  Juice.  Also  enter  my  name  for  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Products  News. 


Signed . 


! 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  CNEEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  aDd  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  -:-  LUCKNOW,  ONT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PLANTER 


Cuts  Cost  Of 
Corn  Crop 


The  amount  of  money 
you  will  get  from 
your  corn  is  hard  to 
control — whether  you 
sell  it  or  feed  it. 


But  you  can  raise  it 
at  *a  lower  cost  by 
using  a  Black  Hawk 
Planter. 

It  drops  seed  in  every 
hill  —  there  are  n  o 
misses. 


right  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  in  every  hill  and 
you  can  adjust  this 
number  instantly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  soil. 

It  checks  the  rows 
perfectly  making 
them  easier  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  to  harvest, 

A  Black  Hawk 
Planter  will  help  you 
to  make  money  on 
corn. 


Manure  Spreaders  It  puts  exactly  the 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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“The  results  speak  for  themselves” 


Mr.  E.  G.  Cowper,  of  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Early  this  Spring  I  was  having  a  talk  with  our 
County  Agent  about  some  of  my  orchard  problems 
and  told  him  of  a  block  of  60  trees  of  Melden’s  that 
had  failed  me  5  successive  years.  These  trees  were 
14  years  old  and  had  blossomed  well.  The  largest 
crop  I  had  taken  from  that  orchard  in  those  5  years 
was  15  barrels.  They  had  manured  every  third  year 
and  each  year  given  at  least  5  cultivations. 

“The  County  Agent  advised  using  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Six  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was 
sprinkled  around  each  tree  just  when  the  buds  were 
beginning  to  swell.  This  was  followed  by  a  discing 
both  ways.” 

Now — read  Mr.  Cowper’s  own  story  of  results: 

“In  all  we  picked  206  barrels  of  apples  from  those 
60  trees  this  fall.  Of  those  206  barrels,  180  were  3 
inches  and  over,  21  were  from  2]f  to  3  inches  and  the 
remaining  5  under  2^2  inches  we  sold  as  driers.” 

206  barrels  instead  of  15 !  No  wonder  Mr.  Cowper 
says  he  expects  to  continue  the  treatment  next  spring. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


K-4-27 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops _on  line  above ) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - - -  - - 

Add  ress .  . . . . . 
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IT’S  A  FACT ! 

You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
a!s  you  do  your  cattle.  But  the  land 
feed  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  lime  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  ye'ar — is  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 
Write  now  for  prices  acid  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book— free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ,4square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Comments  on  Varieties  for 
the  Home  Orchard 

You  recommended  the  following  plums 
for  home  orchard :  Apex  Plumcot,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Drap  d’Or.  What  are  their 
requirements  as  to  soil?  Would  they  stand 
the  climate  in  Central  Michigan  in  well 
protected  places?  Is  Pallas  a  fairly 
hardy  peach?  Will  it  live  where  Fitzger¬ 
ald  will?  I  have  about  a  dozen  catalogs 
of  nurseries  and  none  list  these  varieties. 
Where  can  I  get  them?  Will  the  Bose 
pear  in  time  grow  into  a  good  tree  as  it 
comes  from  the  nurseries,  or  does  it  have 
to  be  top-worked  to  some  other  kind. 

Lake  City,  Mich.  c.  R. 

The  varieties  are  not  mentioned  in  most 
catalogs,  as  there  is  little  call  for  them. 
They  are,  however,  interesting  fruits  for 
the  lover  of  fruits  and  will  repay  his 
securing.  The  Apex  Plumcot,  and  Jeff¬ 
erson  and  Drap  d’Or  plums  are  all  rela¬ 
tively  hardy,  growing  successfully  in 
Western  New  York.  Drap  d’Or  may  be 
secured  from  the  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  New  York.  Some  of  the 
Pacific  Nurseries  list  the  Apex  Plumcot, 
and  some  of  the  large  Eastern  nurseries 
will  probably  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
a  Jefferson  plum  tree,  even  though  the 
variety  is  not  listed  in  their  catalogs. 

The  Pallas  peach  belongs  to  the  group 
of  varieties  known  as  Honey  peaches. 
They  are  supposedly  too  tender  to  grow 
in  the  North,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Pallas  has  been  grown  successfully  in 
Western  New  York.  Southern  nurseries 
would  be  most  likely  to  carry  it. 

Bose  is  a  slow  grower  when  young,  but 
makes  a  good  tree.  Some  growers  prefer 
the  Bose  double-worked.  H.  B.  T. 


Again,  “When  West  Comes 
East” 

I  read  with  much  interest  and  appreci¬ 
ation  “When  West  Comes  East  Again,” 
more  especially  so  as  we,  my  wife  and  I 
have  just  migrated  here  from  Wisconsin, 
(Dec.  1)  bringing  with  us  our  household 
goods  and  250  purebred  Rambouillet 
sheep  to  graze  upon  the  hills  of  old  New 
York  next  Summer.  We  also  brought 
with  us  two  Jersey  cows,  four  mules  and 
six  Saanen  milk  goats.  Having  been  a 
dairyman  of  purebred  cattle  for  many 
years  together  with  some  sheep  raising, 
and  a  heavy  loser  through  compulsory 
laws  of  tuberculin  testing,  I  changed  my 
course  of  farming  to  one  of  wool  growing. 

'Like  Mr.  Nelson  I  was  held  up  by  the 
railroad  company  on  freight  charges  far 
too  great  for  the  accommodation  one  gets 
on  such  a  trip,  and  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
stock.  During  the  past  Summer  we  autoed 
here  from  Wisconsin  and  spent  six  xveeks 
looking  the  country  over.  I  found  that 
a  great  variety  of  grasses  grew  in  abun¬ 
dance  here  and  were  practically  going  to 
waste.  Well,  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  just 
what  sheep  would  do  here,  I  went  back, 
and  in  September  brought  out  200  head 
to  graze  on  these  hills.  In  less  than  three 
months  these  breeding  ewes  made  a  gain 
on  an  average  of  55  lbs.  per  head  on 
grass  alone. 

I  formerly  spent  two  Summers  investi¬ 
gating  the  sheep  business  in  Western 
cheap  land  sections.  I  concluded,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  prices  of 
land,  quality  of  grass,  abundance  of  good 
water  and  good  markets,  that  New  York 
State  would  be  my  choice.  Again,  like 
Mr.  Nelson,  I  decided  not  to  buy  a  farm 
the  first  year,  but  have  rented,  and  will 
take  time  to  find  tl^at  which  is  best 
suited  to  my  needs.  c.  s.  mules. 

New  York. 


Inoculated  Lime 

Is  it  possible  to  buy  lime  with  the 
inoculation  for  Alfalfa  in  the  lime?  I 
intend  to  sow  a  piece  to  Alfalfa,  and  my 
dealer  claims  he  has  the  lime  for  the 
Alfalfa  with  the  inoculation  in  it. 

New  Jersey.  J.  E. 

There  is  at  least  one  lime  concern 
which  was  selling  lime  several  years  ago 
inoculated  to  the  various  leguminous 
crops.  It  is  possible  for  the  bacteria  of 
the  leguminous  crops  to  be  carried  in 
lime.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
bacteria  do  not  retain  their  vitality 
nearly  as  long  in  lime  as  in  gelatine  or 
even  in  soil.  In  a  general  way  I  believe 
that  farmers  will  find  it  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  buy  the  straight  lime  and  provide 
for  inoculating  Alfalfa  or  other  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  by  the  approved  methods. 

H.  R.  C. 


His  Future! 


Have  you  done  anything  about  that 
son  of  yours?  Is  he  going  to  merely  make 
a  living,  when  real  farming  prosperity 
is  awaiting  him  in  a  richer  country? 

Write  today  for  the  free  book  that 
tells  of  the  famous  Piedmont  Section  of 
Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina. 
You  and  your  son  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  it  offers.  In  this  fast-grow¬ 
ing  territory  land  is  cheap.  On  easy  terms 
you  can  buy  a  one  or  two-horse  farm  at 
half  the  price  of  land  in  the  North. 
They’re  breaking  up  the  big  plantations, 
and  this  land  is  now  growing  all  kinds 
of  crops.  The  land  is  plentiful. 

Don’t  put  it  off.  Send  a  postcard 
today.  Read  about  this  county  with  an 
8-month  growing  season.  Join  the  others 
who  are  pioneering  in  a  settled  country 
— and  prospering!  That  son  of  yours  is 
entitled  to  his  opportunity.  Think  of  his 
future! 


FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


More  Money 

ON  LESS 
LAND 


LORIDA 


Why  worry  with  a  big  farm?  Why 
carry  the  investment  in  animals,  tools, 
and  machinery  necessitated  by  big  acreage? 
In  Lake  County  some  farms  are  big,  many 
are  small.  Farmers  don’t  need  much  land 
in  Lake  County— the  heart  of  “The  Solid 
Central  Section  of  Florida” — where,  at  an 
elevation  of  60  to  360  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
an  even,  pleasant  temperature,  you  can 
raise  vegetables  and  fruits  galore;  water¬ 
melons,  grapes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  potatoes 
and  many  others.  Dairymen  succeed  well; 
poultry  thrives  on  this  excellent  soil  and 
there  is  a  big,  constant  demand  for  all 
farm  products. 

Read  in  our  free  illustrated  booklet  about 
the  modern  towns,  paved  roads,  churches, 
schools ,  good  water,  and  about  the  superior 
opportunities  in  Lake  County. 

N.  L.  WOOD,  Secretary 

Laka  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tavares,  Florida 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  G).,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  Engines 


200, 000  all  purpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  lh  to  30  h.p.  in 
iaily  use.  Sold  all 
aver  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri- 
:an  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 
Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 


WICO 
Magneto  Equipped 


BUZZ  SAW 


One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 

Plants.  Saws - _ 

from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use- 
fuL  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 
wtTtrnrn  All  sizes, 

Mr  U  m*  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

en  I?!?  Big  New  i  llustrated  Catalog 
K  ShMieWU  just  out  —  shows 
complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  moneyj 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

67years  practical  experience. 

Send  nama— mi  coat— no  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping  Services 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 
1893  Witte  Bldg.*  San  Francisco,  Cal* 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1  ,■  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  eards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Remarkable 

Plaster for 
Patching 


yOU  can  patch  holes  and  cracks  in  walls 
or  ceilings  easily  and  quickly  with 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  The  patch  will 
not  shrink  as  plaster  of  paris  shrinks. 
Neither  will  it  crack,  crumble  or  fall  out. 
It’s  as  lasting  as  the  wall  itself. 

Easy  for  anyone  to  use  because  it  does 
not  dry  or  “set”  instantly.  The  handy  car¬ 
tons  come  all  ready  to  use.  Just  add 
water  and  apply. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We  • 

will  send  you  a  2V2-Ib.  ' 

carton  and  you  can  pay  the  j  H 
postman  30c  plus  postage.  If 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  |  XL-rrQlIjG 
Dept.  U-2,  Rutland,  Vt.  2 

Emtlaed 

Patching  Plaster 


RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-2,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2Vi-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 


Name. . . 

Addrest . 

Dealer’s  Name. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESS 

Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season. 
— and  you  will  have  a  profitable  income 
each  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog 
No.  I  26.  Ask  about  our  Engines  and 
Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and  Hay 
Balers. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co  Limited 

Box  130,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Experience  with  Adopting- 
Children 

In  response  to  a  recent  letter  asking 
for  information  about  adopting  children, 
and  where  to  secure  them,  I  will  give  my 
experience  in  taking  a  boy  from  an  or¬ 
phan  asylum  in  a  nearby  city. 

Moving  on  a  farm  with  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  a  girl  of  two  and  a  boy  of  six 
months,  three  men  the  greater  part  of 
the  Summer  to  board,  and  butter  to  make, 
I  found  that  I  needed  help  and  needed 
it  badly.  .  As  anyone  knows  who  has 
tried,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
help  in  a  farm  home,  unless  one  has  the 
means  to  far  outbid  the  city  or  village 
housekeeper.  The  movies,  going  out  eve¬ 
nings,  the  better  chance  for  company,  all 
act  as  a  magnet  to  draw  help  from  the 
farm.  In  those  days  we  could  not  afford 
to  pay  much  for  help  in  the  house ;  the 
hired  men  took  about  all  we  could  make 
off  the  farm.  One  of  my  neighbors  had 
lost  liis  wife  the  year  before  and  had 
placed  his  six  children  temporarily  in  the 
nearest  orphan  asylum,  paying  a  small 
amount  for  their  hoard  to  keep  them  from 
being  bound  out.  Fie  agreed  to  let  me 
take  his  oldest  girl,  12  years  of  age,  for 
six  months,  when  he  expected  to  take 
them  all  home.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  little  girl’s  company  and  help, 
and  parted  with  her  with  sincere  regret 
when  her  father  came  for  her. 

I  was  so  encouraged  with  that  trial 
that  I  decided  to  go  to  the  same  asylum 
and  take  another  girl  till  she  became  of 
age  at_  18,  when  she  would  receive  $50, 
a  furnished  bed,  and  suitable  clothing  in 
payment  for  services  and  home.  When 
we  went  to  the  institution  it  so  happened 
that  all  the  girls  who  were  considered 
old  enough  to  go  were  having  their  board 
paid  by  relatives  or  friends,  expecting  to 
remove  them  later.  Girls  are  always  at 
a  premium  at  those  places;  I  believe  it 
is  considered  easier  to  bring  up  girls,  you 
can  watch  their  companions  better,  they 
are  more  in  the  home.  There  were  plenty 
of  boys  who  were  very  anxious  for  a 
farm  home,  so  we  chose  a  boy  of  12  and 
have  never  regretted  our  choice. 

In  those  places  they  are  trained  to  be 
civil,  obedient,  and  girls  in  particular,  are 
taught  to  do  many  little  household  tasks, 
as  washing  dishes,  making  beds  and  par¬ 
ing  potatoes,  all  of  which  can  be  taught 
boys  also.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  a  boy  with  an  excellent  disposition. 
He  was  very  kind  to  the  children,  who 
have  always  had  great  affection  for  him, 
respectful  to  us  and  a  great  help  to  me 
with  my  hard  work  that  first  year.  The 
next  year  he  helped  my  husband  half  the 
day,  as  my  work  was  less  strenuous  then, 
and  after  that  he  was  a  man  witu  the 
men.  While  he  did  not  enjoy  working 
any  too  well,  and  often  evaded  it,  I  think 
perhaps  we  asked  too  much  of  him  in 
those  busy  days  for  a  boy.  When  I  look 
at  the  help  of  the  present  time,  I  think 
lie  was  a  paragon.  He  stayed  with  us 
till  nearly  21,  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
become  clerk  in  a  nearby  store,  so  we  paid 
him  $100  due  him,  with  two  new  suits  of 
clothes,  and  parted  good  friends.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  became  a  good  citizen ;  his  children 
call  us  grandma  and  grandpa,  and  visit 
us  from  the  distant  city  where  he  makes 
his  home. 

Some  fear  to  take  a  child,  dreading 
hereditary  influence,  but  surely  environ¬ 
ment  must  in  the  most  of  cases  be  the 
stronger.  It  is  true  we  all  know  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  good  Christian  parents.  Who 
have  grown  up  to  be  a  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  to  them,  but  it  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  If  one  of  our  babies  was  taken 
to  faraway  New  Guinea  among  the  can¬ 
nibals  it  would  become  a  savage  like  its 
companions.  If  one  of  their  babies  was 
brought  here  and  taken  in  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  home  it  would  be  a  Christian  with 
us.  I  have  known  a  great  many  adop¬ 
tion  cases  to  turn  out  well  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  right  kind 
of  a  person  to  take  a  homeless  child.  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  in 
most  cases  there  would  be  a  reward  for 
the  giver  and  the  receiver,  that  a  lonely 
home  and  a  lonely  child  would  come  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  benefit,  mrs.  f.  b.  v. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Weather  Strip  for  Door 

As  we  are  having  such  a  cold,  windy 
Winter  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might 
he  some  among  your  readers  who  would 
he  glad  to  know  of  a  little  device  which 
1  have  used  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  cloth — I 
prefer  denim  or  bed  ticking — a  little 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  door,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  wide.  Sew  up  one 
end,  and  attach  to  bottom  of  door  with 
three  to  five  tacks.  Must  be  arranged  so 
the  bottom  drags  on  the  floor  as  the  door 
opens  and  closes.  This  excludes  a  lot  of 
wind  and  opld.  air,  and  is  much  better 
than  the  rug  or  piece  of  carpet  so  often 
used.  MRS.  o.  E.  w. 

New  York. 


Steamed  Johnny  Cake 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  ever 
tried  steamed  johnny  cake  or  corn  bread? 
It  is  delicious  served  with  lots  of  butter 
and  maple  syrup.  Three  cups  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one-half  cap 
molasses,  four  cups  eornmeal,  two  cups 
wheat  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Steam  three  hours.  v. 


Five  times  its  length! 

The  rubber  in  this  boot  is 
so  high-grade,  so  elastic 
that  you  can  stretch  a 
strip  cut 
Blue  Ribbon  upper  more 
than  five  times  its  own 
length.  Such  rubber  means 
flexibility,  longer  wear 


"U.S” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 
have  sturdy  gray 
soles,  uppers  red  or 
black — inknee  tohip 
lengths 


the  best  rubber 

can  stand  this  test 


T^END  a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper, 
wrinkle  it  as  you  will.  The  high  grade 
rubber  in  it  keeps  you  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  when  inferior  boots  have  been 
thrown  away. 

And  it’s  reinforced  for  the  hardest  job. 
At  every  point  where  strains  are  hardest 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough 
rubber  and  fabric  are  anchored  in— -to 
give  extra  strength.  And  the  sole  is  built 
for  farmers— it’s  oversize,  as  tough  as  a 
tire  tread.  It  wears ! 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S,”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  better,  they 
look  better,  they  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  —  and 
notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  "U.S  ” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  black,  4  or  5  b  uckles 


"blue  ribbon 

Boots  W  aims 
©  Arctics  Rubbers 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Hired  Man’s  Children 

After  reading  the  reasons  given  by 
Massachusetts  dairyman  why  farmers  ob¬ 
ject  to  children,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  general  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  also  object.  With  two  boys 
raised  on  a  farm,  accustomed  to'  farm 
work  and  willing  to  help,  we  encountered 
the  same  objections,  but  were  never  given 
any  sensible  reason.  Farmers  seem  to 
have  a  terrible  grudge  against  the  world. 

We  would  not  think  of  applying  for 
work  where  a  farmer  objects  to  children, 
but  always  stay  a  number  of  years  and 
have  been  requested  to  return  after  leav¬ 
ing. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  some 
tenant  men  are  fairly  intelligent  and  not 
parasites.  We  found  farmers  as  a  rule 
very  particular  about  deducting  for  lost 
time,  but  they  never  mentioned  nights 
when  a  man  stayed  awake  to  give  medi¬ 
cine  to  sick  horses  or  cows,  or  kept  fires 
in  a  vegetable  cellar  during  extreme 
weather  to  prevent  stored  crops  from 
freezing. 

Some  years  ago  my  husband  drove  six 
miles  for  a  doctor  and  took  him  back 
through  almost  impassable  drifts  when 
illness  came  to  his  employer’s  home,  be¬ 
tween  midnight  and  morning,  but  one  of 
our  boys  walked  that  distance  after  a  doc¬ 
tor  when  illness  came  to  us.  The  farmer 
was  too  busy. 

We  always  i*aised  our  own  vegetables 
on  our  own  time,  and  husband  never  lost 
any  time  with  sick  children.  When  we 
had  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  he  board¬ 
ed  with  a  neighbor,  while  we  were  quar¬ 
antined. 

So  long  as  farm  help  is  scarce  it  would 
seem  more  sensible  to  bury  the  grievance 
against  children.  Perfect  employers  are 
just  as  scarce  as  perfect  tenants,  and 
farmers’  children  are  just  as  mischievous 
and  unruly  as  the  tenants’.  We  lived  in 
a  neighborhood  where  there  were  18  chil¬ 
dren  in  two  houses  besides  our  two  boys, 
and  all  the  families  were  tenants, _  but 
these  children  were  taught  to  remain  in 
their  own  yards  unless  given  permission 
to  play  together.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
two  weeks  to  12  years.  Both  men  were 
good  workers,  courteous  and  honest,  and 
their  wives  were  competent  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  There  was  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
so  far  as  I  ever  knew,  and  this  farmer 
took  special  interest  in  one  boy,  too, 
dressed  him  and  helped  him  about  school 
books,  and  everyone  seemed  glad  that  the 
little  chap  wTas  lucky. 

Good  luck  to  The  R.  N.-Y  Give  the 
hired  man’s  family  a  fair  chance  before 
you  condemn  his  children. 

ANOTHER  HIRED  MAN’S  WIFE. 


Junior  Driver’s  License 
and  Others 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  change  the 
law  and  grant  no  driver’s  license  to  any 
under  18  years?  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau  states  there  have  been  an  undue 
proportion  of  accidents  caused  by  child 
drivers,  licensed  to  drive  to  school.  There 
is  a  temptation  to  the  young  to  make 
false  statements  in  order  to  secure  a 
license,  and  when  it  is  obtained  they  use 
it  other  than  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
school.  It  is  difficult  to  check  up  on  such 
cases.  Children  evidently  much  younger 
than  16  are  seen  often  at  the  wheels  of 
autos  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  some¬ 
times  of  the  night,  a  menace  to  them¬ 
selves  and  all  other  drivers.  The  writer 
personally  knows  several  youths  who  are 
driving  without  licenses.  If  the  junior 
law  were  not  in  effect  they  would  not 
dare  to. 

Many  stories  of  terrible  accidents  could 
be  told  caused  by  child  drivers.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary 
youth  of  16  has  the  judgment  and  the 
alertness  that  should  be  expected  of  auto 
drivers.  The  child  driver  is  too  confident 
and  not  regardful  of  the  perils  of  the 
road.  Of  course  there  are  many  unfit 
drivers  of  mature  years,  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  giving  the  children  license. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  children 
of  these  days  anyway?  The  writer  when 
a  boy  of  15  and  over  walked  three  miles 
to  high  school  every  day,  and  it  was  not 
considered  anything  unusual.  Some 
came  farther.  When  younger  I  walked 
a  mile  and  a  half  each  way  to  district 
school  Winter  and  Summer  for  several 
years,  as  did  several  other  children.  None 
ever  was  thought  to  be  any  worse  off  for 
doing  so.  Now  they  must  drive  an  auto 
if  they  go  a  mile. 

The  entire  driver’s  license  law  is  a 
farce  anyway.  There  are  probably  10  or 
20  per  cent  of  drivers  who  have  no 
license,  and  how  could  such  be  checked 
up  on?  The  careful  and  law-abiding 
have  licenses.  The  lawless,  careless  and 
reckless,  the  ones  who  should  be  passed 
upon,  do  not  apply._  The  State  Auto¬ 
mobile  Bureau  sometimes  cancels  a  driv¬ 
er’s  license,  but  what  does  the  driver 
care?  He  goes  on  presumably  regardless, 
for  how  would  it  be  known  that  he  did 
so?  But  let  us  at  least  cut  out  child 
driving. 

Ought  the  deaf  to  drive?  While  answer¬ 
ing  that  answer  also,  ought  the  blind  to 
drive?  If  there  is  any  place  in  the 
world  where  we  need  all  our  senses  and 


some  more  it  is  at  the  steering  wheel.  A 
deaf  driver  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
escape  for  years,  but  he  is  in  terrible 
peril  all  the  time.  And  many  lose  be¬ 
cause  of  their  infirmity.  B.  J. 


A  Defense  of  the  Cat 

A  new  State  law  in  New  Jersey  per¬ 
mits  residents  to  kill  any  cat  found  with 
an  insectivorous  bird  or  a  rabbit  in  its 
mouth.  The  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  en¬ 
dorses  this  law. 

We  feel  very  strongly  this  injustice  to 
the  family  cats  and  protest  vigorously 
against  this  inhuman  treatment  of  them 
by  the  very  society  that  calls  itself  a 
“society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.”  Our  experience  is  that  cats 
kill  many  harmful  animals  on  a  farm, 
and  everyone  knows  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  catching  mice  and  gophers  and 
moles.  We  have  known  one  of  our  cats 
to  catch,  by  actual  count,  as  many  as  16 
mice  in  one  afternoon.  Our  cats  also 
catch  and  kill  rats. 

We  have  seen  our  cats  have  a  bird  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  it  has  been  only  rarely,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  has  been  several 
months  since  we  have  seen  any  of  our 
three  or  four  cats  with  a  bird  of  any 
description. 

We  take  the  stand  that  a  man  with  a 
gun  will  do  more  murdering  of  birds  that 


are  useful  to  the  farmers,  in  one  week, 
than  four  cats  will  do  in  a  whole  yeai\ 
We  believe  that  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
make  a  close  and  impartial  investigation 
of  this  important  matter  will  finally  agree 
with  us  that  this  new  law  is  detrimental 
to  the  farmer’s  best  interests,  and  should 
be  repealed  at  once. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  mice,  rats, 
gophers  and  moles  to  eat  the  farmers’ 
corn  or  burrow  underground  and  eat 
roots  of  young  fruit  trees,  or  cut  the  po¬ 
tatoes  just  before  the  crop  is  ready  to 
gather.  Cats  destroy  many  of  these  ro¬ 
dents,  and  more  than  repay  in  this  way 
any  damage  that  they  may  do  in  killing 
a  few  birds,  especially  as  we  have  seen  a 
flock  of  sparrows  in  the  last  few  days 
settle  down  in  our  chicken  yard  and  eat 
the  feed  vthich  we  bought  at  a  high  price 
to  feed  our  chickens. 

This  new  law  benefits  the  sportsman  a 
little,  and  hurts  the  farmer  much. 

Newfield,  N.  J.  h.  s.  t. 


Story  of  an  African  Tribe 

Wild  men,  wild  jungle  bush  and  wild 
animals,  this  is  Africa  to  the  average 
reader  in  the  United  States.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  these  things  still  exist  in 
Africa  even  unto  this  day,  nevertheless 
there  are  large  sections  of  Africa  where 
very  little  of  this  is  found.  You  find  in¬ 
stead  an  intelligent,  peaceable,  though 
illiterate  African,  living  in  an  open  plain 
country,  with  very  few  of  the  larger  wild 
animals  to  be  seen.  Carl  Akeley,  who 
recently  died  in  Africa,  said  in  an  article 
in  the  Mentor  of  January,  1926,  about 
Africa :  “Even  today  with  our  Cook  tour¬ 
ists  cavorting  about  the  jungle,  the  popu¬ 
lar  conception  persists  of  Africa  as  a 
country  of  horrible  beasts,  of  natives 
thirsty  for  human  blood  and  of  gloomy 
impenetrable  forests.  I  cannot  paint  the 
beauty  of  Africa  with  words.  My  camera 
bears  me  out  when  I  say  that,  instead  of 
being  the  dark  continent  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  Africa  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  live  and  work  as  a  missionary  in  one 
African  tribe  for  nine  years.  This  tribe 
is  called  the  Basukuma,  lives  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria_Nyanza, 
as  well  as  extending  about  150  miles 
south  of  it,  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
15,000  square  miles,  and  numbering 
about  700,000  people,  all  speaking  the 
same  language.  It  dwells  in  Tanganyika 
Territory,  formerly  German  East  Africa 
but  now  under  a  British  mandate,  about 


500  miles  inland  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  but  in  order  to  get  to  it,  I  must 
travel  575  miles  by  train  after  disem¬ 
barking  on  this  same  east  coast,  which 
takes  me  to  the  lake  port  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza  in  Ken¬ 
ya  Colony.  Here  I  embark  on  one  of  the 
lake  steamers,  and  travel  300  miles  south 
to  our  lake  port,  and  then  there  remains 
48  miles  further  to  go  by  bicycle,  motor¬ 
cycle  or  automobile,  to  get  to  the  mission 
station  where  I  have  been  living.' 

If  this  tribe  was  ever  warlike,  it  has 
lost  all  such  characteristics  now,  as  they 
are  friendly,  peaceable  and  harmless,  and 
we  have  felt  safer  among  them  (even 
though  for  one  year  we  lived,  that  is,  my 
wife  and  our  then  one  child,  nearly  50 
miles  from  any  other  white  person,  and 
there  would  be  times  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  be  away  from  home  and 
leave  the  other  members  of  my  family 
there  alone)  than  we  would  feel  in  many 
places  here  in  the  United  States  under 
the  same  conditions.  Frequently  our 
lady  missionaries  take  trips  which  cause 
them  to  sleep  out  overnight  in  a  tent  or 
resthouse  along  the  road,  without  any 
other  white  person  near,  only  their  native 
carriers  and  native  personal  boy,  and 
they  do  it  without  fear  of  being  molested 
or  harmed  by  the  people. 

These  people  are  strong,  well-built,  av¬ 
eraging  between  5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  10  in. 
in  stature,  having  features  very  closely 
l'esembling  the  northern  Negro  here  in 
America.  In  many  African  tribes  the 
women  are  the  burden  bearers,  but  not 
so  in  this  tribe.  The  men  carry  the  loads. 
One  man  will  carry  a  60-lb.  load  on  his 
shoulder,  going  from  15  to  25  miles  a 
day,  and  if  necessary  a  week  or  more  at 


a  time ;  two  men  will  tie  a  120-lb.  load 
on  a  pole  and  carry  it  thus,  or  four  men 
will  take  a  240-lb.  load.  Frequently 
women  bring  wood  in  to  sell  to  us  that 
weighs  from  150  to  175  lbs.,  which  has 
been  carried  on  their  heads.  The  woipen 
carry  all  their  water  and  wood  for  their 
own  use  on  their  heads.  They  both  work 
together  in  the  fields. 

They  live  in  round  huts  made  of  poles 
stuck  in  the  ground ;  these  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  bark  string,  and  plastered 
over  with  mud.  The  roofs  are  made  of 
poles  also  and  thatched  with  grass.  They 
live  in  villages,  which  may  mean  but  a 
man,  his  married  sons  and  his  wives,  as 
polygamy  is  generally  practised  among 
them ;  or  a  large  number  of  families  may 
build  together,  and  form  a  very  large  vil¬ 
lage.  These  villages  are  enclosed  by  an 
evergreen  hedge,  re-enforced  with  thorn 
bush  as  a  protection  against  any  ani¬ 
mals  that  would  get  in  and  destroy  their 
cattle.  The  cows  are  kept  in  the  center 
of  the  enclosure  in  the  open,  while  the 
smaller  cattle,  such  as  the  calves,  sheep 
and  goats,  are  kept  in  the  huts.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  find  the  sheep,  goats, 
calves,  chickens  and  the  family  all  sleep¬ 
ing  together  under  the  same  roof,  and 
that  in  a  house  without  windows,  the 
doors  barred  tight,  and  a  smouldering  fire 
in  one  part  of  the  house.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  has  a  number  of  cattle,  wives 
and  children,  as  such  are  the  riches 
among  this  people. 

His  wives  are  purchased  wfith  so  many 
head  of  cattle,  from  five  up ;  chiefs’ 
daughters  bringing  as  high  as  a  hundred 
head.  If  the  husband  dies  the  wives 
belong  to  the  brothers  or  other  relatives. 
However,  if  one  objects  and  her  father 
has  the  cattle  to  return  with  which  she 
was  purchased,  she  may  have  her  liberty. 
In  returning  the  cattle  either  because  of 
death  or  because  of  divorce,  two  head  of 
cattle  are  deducted  from  the  original 
amount  for  every  child  she  has  borne  the 
husband ;  the  children  then  belong  to  the 
husband’s  people.  A  man  may  take  a 
woman  without  turning  over  any  cattle, 
but  this  is  not  recognized  as  marriage  by 
them,  and  if  children  are  born  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  man,  but  to  the  woman’s 
people,  and  if  she  should  die  in  childbirth, 
the  man  will  be  fined  very  heavily  by  the 
tribal  code  of  laws.  In  all  marriage  deals, 
the  woman  has  the  privilege  of  accepting 
or  refusing  the  suitor ;  this  is  not  true  in 
all  tribes,  however.  One  of  these  cows 
is  worth  about  $10  or  $15  in  our  money, 
and  it  must  be  a  very  good  cow  that  will 
give  more  than  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  milk¬ 
ing. 


These  people  are  farmers,  each  family 
having  its  piece  of  land  in  which  they 
plant  any  or  all  of  the  following :  Kaffir 
corn,  peanuts,  swreet  potatoes,  field  corn, 
and  a  native  pea  and  bean.  A  few  of 
them  living  near  water  grow  rice,  bana¬ 
nas  and  sugar-cane.  Peanuts  are  grown 
very  extensively  and  tons  of  them  are 
shipped-  annually  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  from  this  district.  These  are  all 
shelled  one  by  one  by  hand  before  being 
sold  to  the  traders.  The  people  have  al¬ 
ways  depended  upon  this  crop  to  obtain 
their  yearly  tax  money  which  they  must 
pay  to  the  government  in  power ;  how¬ 
ever,  now  through  the  introduction  of  cot¬ 
ton-growing  by  the  British  government, 
they  have  this  additional  article  to  help 
them  out.  Since  1924  seven  new  cotton 
ginneries  have  been  built  in  this  one  tribe, 
all  the  machinery  for  which  must  be  im¬ 
ported  from  other  countries.  The  chief 
of  the  district  in  which  I  was  living,  and 
who  rules  65.000  of  these  people,  in  1924 
received  $4,500  for  his  cotton  crop  alone, 
which  was  all  clear  profit,  as  he  had  all 
his  work  connected  with  it  done  by  the 
people  he  ruled,  which  didn’t  cost  him 
anything.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
uses  a  typewriter,  dresses  like  a  white 
man,  rules  his  people  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  for  which  he  receives  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  white  government  offi¬ 
cials,  lives  in  a  house  patterned  after  the 
white  man’s  and  owns  an  automobile  run 
by  a  chauffeur. 

Their  chief  food  is  Kaffir  corn.  This  is 
grown  usually  in  a  heavy  black  soil,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  ft. 
When  ripe  the  heads  are  cut  off  and 
taken  to  the  thrashing  floor,  while  the 
stalk  is  left  standing  until  it  becomes 
very  dry ;  it  is  then  cut  down  and  used 
for  fuel.  Wood  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  thrashing  floor  is  simply 
a  piece  of  ground  from  which  the  grass 
has  been  scraped  and  then  plastered  over 
with  cow  manure.  When  this  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  grain  is  spread  upon  it, 
and  beaten  by  the  men  and  boys,  using 
long  poles  with  a  thickly  padded  end  made 
by  lacing  tree  bark  together  in  the  shape 
of  a  fan.  They  sing,  dance  and  beat  out 
the  grain  at  the  same  time,  all  working  in 
unison,  one  with  the  other.  After  the 
grain  is  beaten  out,  the  women  come  and 
winnow  it,  by  pouring  it  from  one  basket 
to  another,  the  wind  blowing  the  chaff 
and  dust  away.  It  is  then  carried  into 
the  huts  and  stored  in  bins  which  the 
men  have  made  by  weaving  grass  and 
bark  together.  When  needed  for  food,  it 
is  ground  by  the  women  between  two 
stones,  one  large  upon  which  the  grain 
is  placed,  then  a  small  stone  in  the  hands 
of  a  kneeling  woman  is  rubbed  over  the 
grain,  crushing  and  grinding  it  as  fine  as 
flour  here  at  home.  Instead  of  being 
baked  as  bread,  they  cook  it  and  make  a 
very  stiff  mush,  which  they  eat  together 
with  a  sauce  made  from  greens.  Some¬ 
times  thick  milk  is  used  instead,  or  meat 
broth.  All  eating  is  done  by  hand,  as 
they  have  no  knives,  forks  nor  spoons. 
The  food  is  cooked  in  earthenware  pots 
made  by  the  women,  over  a  small  fire 
betwreen  three  stones.  Rice  and  field 
corn  are- also  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 

All  their  digging,  hoeing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  are  done  with  a  hand  hoe.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  imported  plows  for 
use  in  cotton  cultivating,  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  are  purchasing  them  to  use  with 
oxen,  as  horses  or  mules  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  climatic  conditions  in  that  part 
of  Africa.  Because  of  the  expense,  and 
also  because  they  can  grow  enough  grain 
by  the  old  method  and  still  have  a  sur¬ 
plus,  the  ordinary  native  will  not  invest 
in  plows  for  some  years. 

The  soil  in  that  part  of  Africa  is  very 
sandy,  with  the  exception  of  small  areas 
of  heavy  black  clay.  These  are  usually 
in  lower  ground  which  becomes  flooded 
when  the  rains  are  on.  The  seasons  are 
divided  into  two,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the 
wet  season  extending  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  April.  We  do 
not  have  rain  all  the  time  during  this 
season,  but  can  look  for  it  at  any  time, 
and  during  this  time  all  the  planting  is 
done.  During  June,  July  and  August, 
many  times  we  have  had  no  rain  at  all, 
not  even  a  shower.  We  can  grow  about 
the  same  line  of  vegetables  there  as  here, 
with  the  exception  of  peas  and  parsnips. 
We  cannot  grow  wheat  or  white  pota¬ 
toes,  nor  fruit  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums  or  peaches.  However,  we  have  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  which  wre  do  not  see  here.  The 
sun  is  very  hot,  as  we  are  but  350  miles 
from  the  equator,  but  because  of  the  alti¬ 
tude  and  heavy  wind  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  we  do  not  have  the  humidity  we  have 
here,  so  we  do  not  suffer  much  from  the 
heat.  Very  seldom  are  we  able  to  sleep 
without  blankets.  But  we  do  not  have 
frosts  or  cold  weather  either.  Our  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  springs  or  water 
holes,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  begin  to  dry  up,  and  some  years 
for  a  month  or  so,  we  have  had  to  use 
water  that  hasn’t  looked  any  too  well,  but 
boiling  and  straining  makes  it  usable. 

Thus  far  very  little  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  this  part  of  Africa  have  been 
discovered.  A  few  small  gold  deposits 
are  about  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
diamond  mine  that  has  been  discovered 
about  10  miles  from  where  I  have  been 
living.  The  latest  report  from  there 
shows  15  white  men  and  about  500 
natives  working,  but  no  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  diamonds  unearthed. 

THOMAS  G.  MARSH. 
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JCeaders  f 

-v/orSO  Years# 


i 


FOR  fifty  years — and  more 
— our  unvarying  stand¬ 
ard  of  high  quality  has 
secured  for  MYERS  PROD¬ 
UCTS  an  international  repu¬ 
tation  for  completely  satis¬ 
factory  service  under  all 
conditions.  The  name 
“MYERS”  stands  for  World 
Headquarters  for  pumps. 

Expert  engineering  design,  high 
quality  material  and  careful  work¬ 
manship  assure  Myers  customers 
the  utmost  in  value* 


.Take 


MVBRS  «*» 

II  r*rax»  —  MAYT0QL3  -  oeot  KAMim 


The  Myers  Line  includes 
high  -  grade  Hand  and 
Power  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Spray  Pumps,  Hay  and 
Grain  Unloading  Tools 
and  Door  Hangers. 

See  yoor  Myera  dealer  to* 
day  or  write  us  direct  for 
catalog  and  information. 

The  F.  E.  Myers  S  Bro.  Co. 

230  Dnsgi  SL  Siblrad,  Obi*  fig. 


M 


*iur-oiuN« 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 

Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcanset  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.Dept.  15, Chicago, IIL 
The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


In  less  than  two  months  you  will  be  making  Maple  Syrup. 
If  you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “it”  stating 
number  of  trees  vou  tap.  We  can  ship  all  utensils  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  •  •  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


Invented 
by  John 
Bean  in 
1884 


An  ideal  outfit 
for  spraying, 
whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc. 


S  IB  ]E 


lALL-PURPQSE 


SPRAYERS 


Increase  Your  Profits 

Grow  more  and  better  potatoes  and  make 
more  money  by  high  pressure  spraying  with 
this  BEAN  All-Purpose  Sprayer — adapted 
not  only  to  potatoes,  celery,  grapes,  etc.,  but 
quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  outfit. 

Engine-drive  Insures  constant  high  pres¬ 
sure,  a  powerful,  driving,  foggy  spray  and 
complete  coverage.  Capacity  of  6  to  7  gals,  a 
min  at  200  lbs.  pressure  or  more.  Spray  boom 
easily  adjusted  up  and  down  or  sidewise,  and 
wheels  are  adjustable  to  varying  rows.  De 
pendable  2  h.p.  Sprayer  Engine,  Bean  Pump* 
with  porcelained  cylinder.  Built-in  Pressure, 
Regulator,  Rotary  Agitator,  Special  Steel 
Platform  and  other  high-grade  features.  Sign 
and  send  the  coupon  for  full  Information. 


BEAN  Power  Dusters 


Mix  their  own  dust,  sav¬ 
ing  half  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Engine  Driven. 
Crop  and  orchard  types. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  ao-sis* 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W est  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Send  full  detallsof  BEAN  all-purpose  Sprayer. 

N  ame _ 

Address _ 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Countrywide  Situation 

HELPING  THE  FARMER  ;  THE  FARMERS’ 

PART  ;  CHAIN  STORES  USEFUL  ;  POTA¬ 
TO  SITUATION  STEADY. 

What  will  come  out  of  all  these  plans 
for  farm  relief?  More  credit  and  lower 
interest  charges  would  tend  to  increase 
production  but  overproduction  seems  to 
be  blamed  for  much  of  the  present  trou¬ 
ble.  The  bigger  the  crop,  the  less  money, 
has  been  the  rule  for  some  years  past. 
Price  fixing  or  export  bounties  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  the  end  and  pos¬ 
sibly  leave  us  worse  off  than  before.  Of 
course  there  is  hope  that  some  way  may 
be  found  to  legislate  more  prosperity  in¬ 
to  the  farming  industry,  but  most  of  the 
politicians  at  Washington  appear  to  be 
a  little  doubtful.  Co-operative  exporting 
should  help  little  in  competing  with  for¬ 
eign  producers,  but  the  room  for  saving 
in  that  way  is  limited  even  under  the 
best  working  systems  now  in  operation. 
Possibly  the  only  really  sure  and  suf¬ 
ficient  cure  for  low  farm  prices  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rapid  population  growth  of 
this  country,  which,  without  a  doubt,  will 
gradually  take  care  of  all  of  our  own 
farm  production  and  more  besides. 

Without  waiting  for  anything  new,  the 
production  may  be  planned  somewhat  to 
fit  the  demand  by  talking  careful  note  of 
the  world-wide  conditions  and  planning 
a  wording  to  what  is  likely  to  happen,  not 
working  by  what  happened  last  season. 
It  is  hard  for  farmers  to  act  together  in 
any  such  line  of  planning  the  crops  and 
progress  is  likely  to  be  slow.  The  way 
in  which  potato  acreage  was  kept  down 
last  season  was  encouraging.  There  will 
be  more  need  than  ever  to  restrict  potato 
planting  this  season,  because  the  effect 
of  two  years  of  fairly  high  prices  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  too  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  growers.  If  they  can  manage 
to  keep  from  planting  too  much  the  third 
year  in  succession,  it  will  begin  to  look 
as  if  farmers  had  started  on  the  right 
road. 

Cutting  down  the  cost  of  marketing 
will  help  in  a  general  way.  Chain  stores 
with  a  store  in  every  town  and  dozens  of 
them  in  every  large  city  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  the  consumer  nearer  the 
grower.  Over  $60,000,000  worth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  sold  in  a  year  by  16,- 
000  such  stores.  They  buy  much  produce 
by  the  carload  and  they  took  55.000  cars 
last  year;  that  is,  over  5  per  cent  of  all 
carload  shipments  of  these  products. 
These  stores  do  not  pay  more  than  the 
dealers,  but  they  cut  expenses  at  the  city 
end  and  they  sell  cheap.  The  plan  helps 
to  move  things  along  when  there  is  too 
much  of  any  line  of  stuff  and  helps  to 
keep  the  markets  in  better  condition.  By 
holding  special^  sales  last  season  the  chain 
stores  sold  150  carloads  of  peaches  in 
New  York  City  in  one  week  and  they 
cleared  out  500  carloads  of  potatoes  in 
one  week.  They  have  helped  greatly  in 
moving  the  great  crop  of  apples,  because 
they  sell  to  the  public  at  somewhere  near 
wholesale  prices  and  thus  encourage  liber¬ 
al  buying ;  while  many  of  the  other  city 
fruit  stores  have  a  bad  habit  of  charging 
about  the  same  prices  every  year  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cheap  apples  may  be  by  the  car¬ 
load.  In  some  cities  even  the  wholesale 
dealers  and  jobbers  have  what  amounts 
to  a  combine  to  keep  prices  high  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  may  be  selling  for  in 
other  sections.  The  chain  stores  help  to 
break  up  such  combines  by  their  practice 
of  _  buying  carloads  at  distant  shipping 
points.  Advertising  and  bargain  sales  are 
good  ways  to  break  the  jams  in  market¬ 
ing,  often  caused  by  over  supply. 

The  cabbage  situation  is  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  very  heavy  stocks 
still  in  storage  houses  and  in  the  hands 
of  growers,  especially  in  New  York  State, 
yet  the  prices  of  cabbage  have  been  going 
up  since  Pall  and  until  the  past  few 
weeks.  While  cabbage  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  very  high  prices  of  a  year 
ago,  it  is  fairly  high  if  it  is  true  that 
many  thousands  of  carloads  in  excess  of 
usual  Winter  shipments  are  held  in  stor¬ 
age. 

Onions  also  have  been  doing  quite  well 
considering  the  heavy  production,  but  in 
this  case  the  poor  quality  and  heavy 
shortage  made  the  market  supply  rather 
limited. 

Apple  markets  show  little  change.  Stor¬ 
age  stock  is  moving  out  fast.  Prices  show 
some  advances  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
middle  western  States,  but  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  are  held  back  by  the  heavy  supplies 
from  Virginia  and  New  York  State. 

General  farm  products  show  no  great 
change  in  prices.  Cotton,  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  are  doing  a  little  better,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  changes  are  not  very  important.  But¬ 
ter  is  a  little  lower  because  of  increasing 
production  and  cheese  a  trifle  higher. 
Eggs  are  holding  better  than  usual  at 
this  tirne  of  year  and  are  higher  than  last 
season  in  January.  o.  u.  f. 


“V  onder  if  that’s  a  man  or  a  deer  in 
the  thicket  yonder?"  “I  guess  it’s  safe  to 
call  it  a  deer,”  answered  the  guide :  “a 
nrnu  would  have  taken  a  shot  at  us  by 
this  time.” — Boston  Transcript 


like  a  battleship 


ITS  RIBS  of  steel  give  to  the  battleship  the  ut¬ 
most  in  strength,  combined  with  the  utmost  in 
speed  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  weight. 

Its  ribs  or  4 ‘muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  give 
to  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  the  utmost  in  long 
service  combined  with  the  utmost  in  wearing 
comfort  and  light  weight. 

The  “muscles”  of  Buddy  Boots  are  a  patented, 
exclusive  feature.  They  protect  the  sides  of  the 
boot,  strengthen  them  and  prevent  them  from 
cracking.  The  “Boots  with  the  Muscles”  are  not 
heavy  or  clumsy  yet  they  will  outwear  any  boot 
you  ever  bought. 

Soles  and  heels  are  double-thick.  There’s  a  spe¬ 
cial  rubber  strip  reinforcement  next  to  the  sole. 
The  trim-shaped  leg  prevents  the  foot  from  sliding 
up  and  down. 

Only  the  toughest,  livest  rubber  goes  into  Top 
Notch  Buddy  Boots.  We  make  each  pair  by  hand 
from  start  to  finish.  They  give  you  the  most  for 
your  money  in  wear  and  comfort. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual  care 
to  safeguard  our  26  years’  record  for  building  durable, 
distinctive  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  by  name  and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross.  The  best 
stores  carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Sole  Rubber  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls  Connecticut 
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A  valve  on  the  pump  would  permit  pump¬ 
ing  water  into  a  small  overhead  tank, 
pumping  water  into  the  sink  or  drawing 
water  from  the  overhead  tank.  The  over¬ 
head  tank  could  be  piped  to  the  range 
boiler  and  used  to  supply  that.  The  tank 
could  be  made  to  hold  a  day’s  supply  and 
would  require  little  time  for  filling  daily. 
At  the  same  time  the  higher  head  would 
give  a  greater  pressure  and  flow  at  the 
faucets  than  would  be  possible  without  it. 

K.  H.  s. 


Protecting  Well  from 
Freezing ;  Ice  Pond 

1.  I  have  a  well  in  my  stable  8  ft. 
deep,  and  although  it  is  warm  in  the 
stable  and  I  have  piled  6  or  8  in.  of 
manure  over  the  top,  the  well  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  freeze  and  I  cannot  pump  up 
any  water  in  cold  weather.  I  use  a  good 
suction  pump.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
remedy  this?  2.  There  is  a  piece  of  my 
barnyard  which  is  moist  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  examination  proved  that 
there  is  water  there.  I  have  in  mind  to 
make  a  pond  here  to  water  my  cows  and 
to  furnish  ice  in  the  Winter.  IIow  should 
I  go  about  this,  especially  digging  the 
well?  Is  it  possible  to  dig  a  well  by 
hand?  A.  J.  F. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  the  barn  is  warm  the  heat  from 
the  well  is  probably  escaping  around  the 
side  through  the  walls  rather  than 
through  the  curbing  at  the  top.  Freezing 


idealize  that  a  little  less  candy  and  meat 
and  some  milk  and  green  stuff  would 
clean  up  the  situation  so  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  !  I  did  try  to  remonsti’ate  with 
one  girl  who  was  holding  her  l'our-months- 
old  brother.  I  asked  her,  as  he  was 
crying,  what  they  gave  him  to  eat  and 
she  said,  “Oh,  beans,  and  Ma  chews  up 
potato  and  gives  him !”  How  she  did  it 
I  don’t  know,  for  there  were  no  teeth 
visible  in  front,  but  I  couldn’t  help  a 
little  of  my  horror  boiling  over.  How¬ 
ever,  only  this  morning  a  lad  told  me  he 
was  going  out  to  get  a  rabbit  so  they 
could  rub  its  brains  on  the  gums  of  his 
baby  bi-other  who  Avas  having  a  hard  time 
with  his  teeth.  Pretty  mean  trick  I  call 
it  to  play  on  a  defenseless  baby ! 

I  do  not  know  yet  how  much  of  this 
ignorance  is  being  connected  in  school, 
the  only  place,  of  course,  to  get  at  the 
root  of  it.  There  certainly  is  a  lot  yet 
to  be  done  in  that  line.  The  schools  here 
ai'e  supposed  to  be  very  good,  though 
neither  modern  languages  nor  music  is 
available  yet.  And  as  usual  English  needs 
a  lot  more  time  spent  on  it.  I  hear  my 
young  neighbors  saying,  “Hit  don’t  belong 
to  be  so  cold  this  time  of  yeai\”  The  “be¬ 
long’’  as  well  as  the  expression  “sorry” 
meaning,  poor,  can  perhaps  be  excused  as 
a  colloquialism  but  the  “hit”  cannot.  So 
much  for  ignorance.  There  is  one  place 
where  they  don’t  display  any,  and  that  is 
in  local  affairs.  But  though  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  in  any  community  is  gossipy,  still 
it  is  used  to  good  advantage,  too.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  folks  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  one  of  their  own  or 
a  stranger.  We  have,  indeed,  encountered 
very  little  but  kindness  from  anyone,  even 
though  we  are  Yankees  far  from  home. 

And  now  I  must  tell  of  the  cheerful 
aspects  of  the  place.  It  is  February  as 


House  With  Adjoining  Garage 


Pumping  Water  from 
Spring 

I  have  a  spring  about  200  ft.  from  the 
barn,  and  plenty  of  water,  which  we  had 
connected  with  the  house  and  barn  by  a 
ram,  but  it  never  worked  right.  If  I 
could  set  a  pump  in  the  barn  and  run  a 
pipe  up  from  the  spring  I  may  get  wa¬ 
ter  enough  to  cool  my  milk.  How  should 
this  be  done?  J.  w. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

If  your  spring  is  not  more  than  15  to 
20  ft.  below  the  level  at  the  barn  where 
you  wish  to  place  the  pump  water  can 
be  pumped  as  suggested.  _  The  vertical 
lift  could  be  increased  a  little  and  still 
have  the  pump  work,  but  20  ft.  is  about 
the  maximum  distance.  Lay  the  pipe 
line  as  straight  as  possible  and  of  pipe 
the  full  size  of  the  coupling  on  the  pump, 
making  sure  that  all  of  the  joints  are 
tight.  A  small  air  leak  in  the  suction 
line  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Almost  any  good  force  pump  will  work 
satisfactorily.  A  force  nump  is  specified 
as  with  one  water  can  be  forced  above 
the  level  of  the  spout  and  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  built  stronger  than  pumps  of  the  suc¬ 
tion  type.  If  the  pump  is  to  be  operated 
by  hand  not  larger  than  a  3-in.  cylinder 
should  be  used. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  operate 
a  ram  it  seems  that  it  would  pay  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  trouble  with  the  one  that 
you  have  installed,  and  if  defective  re¬ 
place  it.  A  good  ram  will  give  you  a 
steady  wTater  supply  at  both  the  house 
and  barn  without  the  labor  of  pumping. 
The  ram  is  working  successfully  in  a 
great  many  places  furnishing  water  for 
milk  cooling  and  watering  cattle. 

B.  H.  S. 


Avoiding  Contamination  of 
Water  Supply 

I  wish  to  'build  an  outside  toilet  for 
use  of  our  tourists’  home  for  the  three 
Summer  months.  We  have  no  running 
water  out  here  yet,  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  get  a  pumping  outfit.  I  have 
selected  a  place  about  70  ft.  from  our 
driven  well.  The  point  is  down  30  ft., 
and  there  is  5  ft.  of  water  in  pipe.  If 
I  dig  a  toilet  about  8  ft.  deep  will  it 
contaminate  the  water  we  use?  The 
place  has  a  slope  of  4  ft.  to  a  hollow 
200  ft.  back  of  it  in  opposite  direction 
from  well.  E-  s- 

New  York. 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  possibilities 
of  contamination  of  this  well  would  be 
from  such  a  toilet.  The  underground 
flow  of  water  is  a  hidden  thing  which 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  If  the  under¬ 
ground  currents  or  seepage  are  away  from 
the  well,  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
this  vault.  If  toward  the  well,  there 
would  be  the  possibility  of  contamination 
in  time,  and,  if  there  should  exist  a  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the 
two,  such  as  a  channel  in  limestone  rock 
or  joint  crevices  in  other  types  of  rocks, 
the  contamination  might  occur  quickly. 
In  most  types  of  soil,  such  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  clays  and  gravel,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  little  danger  from  a  vault  70  ft. 
from  a  driven  well  and  located  on  the 
downhill  side  of  it,  but  a  shallow  vault, 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  year,  would  be 
more  safe  than  a  deep  one,  and  a  tight 
receptacle  that  could  be  drawn  away  or 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son  is  over  would  be  still  more  safe.  A 
plank  trough  that  can  be  hitched  to  and 
drawn  to  a  distant  field  for  the  disposal 
of  its  contents  or  a-  concrete  vault  that 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  would  serve 
the  purpose.  The  essential  thing  is  that, 
whatever  method  used,  the  toilet  be 
cared  for,  something  that  is  not  done  once 
in  a  thousand  cases.  The  construction 
of  such  a  toilet  in  a  way  that  the  vault 
shall  be  fly-tight,  is  as  important  from 
a  health  standpoint  as  anything.  Flies 
gojng  from  the  vault  to  exposed  food  in 
the  house  or  elsewhere  may  carry  typhoid 
fever  to  those  who  use  the  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Gravity  Hot  Water  System 

Is  there  a  way  to  heat  water  in  a 
range  boiler  without  placing  it  higher 
than  the  water-back  in  the  range.  I  have 
a  cistern  at  the  barn,  and  the  bottom  of 
it  is  about  3  ft.  higher  than  the  house 
floor,  and  about  1  ft.  higher  than  the 
water-back  of  the  range.  Would  a  2-in. 
pipe  in  piping  it  to  the  house  give  a 
stronger  flow  at  the  spigot  than  a  1-m. 
or  a  iy2-in.  pipe?  I  wish  to  bring  this 
water  to  the  house  by  gravity.  J.  A.  W. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

In  a  range  boiler  the  cold  water  enters 
at  the  top  and  is  carried  by  a  pipe  inside 
to  a  point  near  the  bottom.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  it  flows  to  the  fire¬ 
box  of  the  range,  and  from  there,  after 
being  heated,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  boiler 
again.  To  secure  this  circulation  the 
water  supply  must  be  high  enough  to 
flow  into  the  top  of  the  boiler  or  must  be 
forced  in  by  a  pump  or  other  means. 

In  the  situation  outlined  a  small  cis¬ 
tern  pump  of  the  force  type  placed  in  the 
kitchen  sink  and  drawing  water  from  the 
barn  cistern  would  be  the  best  solution. 


will  occur  through  a  solid  concrete  wall, 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  airtight  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  frostproof.  If  the 
well  is  located  near  the  outside  wall  of 
the  barn  try  banking  with  straw  about 
the  outside.  A  protection  that  will  keep 
the  ground  from  freezing  will  protect  the 
W’ell. 

2.  While  you  may  be  able  to  secure 
water  in  your  barnyard  by  scraping  out 
a  depression  it  would  not  make  a  suitable 
ice  pond.  The  leachings  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  yard  would  make  the  water  and 
ice  unfit  for  use.  R.  H.  S. 


To  Florida  by  Truck 

[Following  is  the  final  chapter  of  this 
story  which  was  begun  several  weeks 
ago. — Eds.] 

There  have  been  a  number  of  amusing 
happenings  which  illustrate  my  point, 
such  as  Daddy’s  asking  for  shellac  and 
being  offered  mucilage  instead,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  neat’s-foot  oil  or  linseed  oil 
and  being  told  that,  while  these  were  not 
available  they  had  sweet  oil.  His  thermos 
bottle  and  “locktite”  tobacco  pouch  are 
still  seven  days’  wonders  here  though 
either  may  be  purchased  only  20  miles 
away.  But  to  me  the  most  appalling 
ignorance  was  in  child  welfare.  The 
things  these  babied  are  given  to  eat,  and 
aren’t  given  to  eat !  My  neighbor’s  eight- 
months’-old  baby’s  diet  list  would  read 
about  like  this :  5  :30  to  10,  biscuit,  a  bit 
of  sausage,  a  lollipop,  an  orange,  an  ap¬ 
ple,  then,  the  only  thing  that  saved  the 
kid  I  guess,  condensed  milk.  This  was 
repeated  through  the  day  with  perhaps 
two  more  feedings  of  milk,  plenty  of 
candy  (penny  variety),  a  taste  of.  liver 
and  some  candied  popcorn.  The  older 
children,  three  and  four  years  old,  had 
the  same,  minus  the  milk  and  plus  some 
soft  drink. 

Most  all  the  children  one  sees  have 
sores  or  “risings”  as  they  call  them, 
boils  I’d  say,  which  they  doctor  with 
blood  medicine  and  firmly  believe  that 
each  boil  is  worth  $5  to  the  child  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  bad  blood.  If  they  could  only 


I  write  this  and  the  weather  like  a 
northern  May.  The  blue  of  the  lake  and 
the  rusty  red  of  the  oak  leaves  is  an¬ 
swered  in  the  plumage  of  a  bluebird  that 
sits  on  the  fence  post  and  cocks  his 
head  at  me. 

Would  I  go  back?  Never  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  this  is  too  near  perfection ! 

Our  last  and  I  do  so  hope  final  dwel¬ 
ling  place  is  a  one-room  and  kitchenette 
cottage  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  the  loveliest  body  of  water  in  any 
of  its  moods  I  have  ever  seen.  Most  of 
Florida’s  lakes  are  surrounded  by  swamps 
and  cypress,  but  this  one  is  open  and, 
indeed,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  occasional 
palm  and  the  length  of  the  pine  needles 
I  should  think  I  was  in  Maine  instead 
of  Florida.  The  cottage  is  a  part  of  a 
40-acre  farm,  there  being  a  larger  house 
back  on  the  hill,  but  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  cottage 
and  watch  the  lake.  This  sounds  as  if  I 
had  reversed  my  opinion  of  Florida,  but 
I  haven’t,  just  found  that  there  are  love¬ 
ly  places  here  and  that  the  opportunities 
both  financial  and  recreational  are  bound¬ 
less.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  the  part  of 
Florida  which  has  gone  absolutely  crazy 
over  real  estate.  But  I  have  an  idea  that 
there  are  people  interested  in  Florida  as 
a  place  really  to  live,  as  a  solution  of  the 
cold  iveatlier  problem,  and  to  them  a 
brief  description  of  the  financial  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  little  town  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest. 

First,  because  it  is  what  has  concerned 
us  most,  is  trucking.  There  always  seems 
to  be  room  for  one  more  truck.  Of  course 
the  developments  can  usually  use  trucks 
but  they  are,  as  many  know  to  their  sor¬ 
row,  with  us  one  day  and  gone  the  next. 
There  is,  however,  almost  always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  on  the  roads,  and  when 
the  county  appropriation  runs  out  the 
work  stops.  They  don’t  keep  on  as  the 
developers  do  and  let  the  bills  run. 

Then  there  is  often  lumber  and  cypress 
poles  to  be  hauled  and  merchandise  to  be 
moved  from  the  freight  cars,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  do  long  distance  hauling  there 
is  always  a  chance  to  take  food,  lumber 
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or  anything  else  to  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami. 

A  second  opportunity,  which  hasn’t 
been  overworked  the  way  it  has  farther 
north  and  in  other  parts  of  Florida,  is 
the  roadside  stand  and  lunch  room.  There 
is  a  stretch  of  at  least  15  miles  along  the 
State  road  where  there  is  no  place  to  get 
anything  to  eat  except  the  little  country 
stores.  Surely  there  is  room  here  for  a 
number  of  lunch  rooms!  For  the  tourists 
fly  by  every  other  minute,  and  I  never 
saw  one  yet  that  wasn’t  hungry. 

And  last  is  that  more  substantial  op¬ 
portunity,  that  work  we  are  really  in¬ 
terested  in,  that  oldest  and  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  of  occupations,  agriculture.  There 
is  a  big  chance  to  do  well  here,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  if  one  has  patience  and  is  willing 
to  learn.  The  natives  haven’t  half 
grasped  their  opportunity.  To  most  of 
them  farming  means  turnips,  cow  peas 
and  sugar  cane.  There  is  room  for  a 
lot  more  truck  farming  for  the  Florida 
market,  say  nothing  of  the  northern  mar¬ 
ket.  Oranges  are  a  profitable  crop,  too. 
Of  course  as  far  north  as  we  are  here 
one  runs  a  risk  of  frost  but  so  does  one 
in  Massachusetts  with  strawberries  and 
tomatoes.  Few  people  know  that,  as  they 
say  down  here,  “the  crazy  Yankees”  buy 
fern,  all  they  can  get,  and  yell  for  more 
at  anywhere  from  $3  to  .$00  a  crate.  The 
fern  is  grown  in  what  they  call  green¬ 
houses,  much  like  grape  arbors,  and  they 
say  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that  does  well, 
will  keep  a  man  and  his  family. 

With  farming  one  naturally  thinks  of 
dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Florida 
has  only  started  with  these  two  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  fact  in  this  section  a  dairy  cow 
is  practically  unknown.  Cows  there  are, 
plenty  of  them,  poor  thin  things,  trying 
to  live  and  feed  a  calf  on  palmettoes.  I 
guess  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day  is  a  good 
yield  for  these  beasts.  But  with  the 
favorable  seasons  here  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  one  could  not  always  have  a 
field  of  kudzu,  Alfalfa  or  something  of 
the  kind  for  the  cattle. 

And  now  for  opportunities  recreational. 
Oh !  Florida  is  indeed  a  favored  land ! 
No  snow  to  keep  one  indoors,  motor  rides 
whenever  one  cares  to  go.  For  the  sports¬ 
man  the  bass  are  leaping  in  the  little  lake 
at  our  door,  and  one  has  to  be  a  sports¬ 
man  to  catch  them,  too.  Catfish  for  the 
less  skillful  and  on  our  lake  have  sailed, 
earlier  in  the  season,  duck  and  wild 
goose,  also.  In  the  woods  are  turkey  and 
quail  fly  up  almost  under  our  feet.  For 
the  waterman  there  is  the  river  or  the 
lake.  A  motor  boat  will  bring  a  lot  of 
pleasure  on  the  river  or  even  a  rowboat. 
The  palmettoes  and  water  hyacinths 
along  the  shore  make  a  picture  not  soon 
forgotten. 

And  swimming  !  The  real  estate  men 
to  the  contrary,  not  all  the  days  in  Win¬ 
ter  are  suited  to  it.  I  have  seen  very 
few  since  December  that  were.  But  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  it’s  a  won¬ 
derful  sport,  for  the  lakes  are  clear  as 
crystal,  with  nice  sandy  bottoms,  and  the 
water  warm  and  inviting. 

I  don’t  know  whether  one  would  call 
gardening  a  sport  or  not,  but  certainly 
it  could  be  called  recreational  down  here 
where  the  roses  bloom  at  Christmas.  One 
could  make  such  a  lovely  garden  and 
beautify  their  place  so  easily,  but  very 
few  of  the  natives  do.  Their  idea  of  a 
front  yard  is  an  expanse  of  absolutely 
bare  white  sand.  One  of  our  northern 
friends,  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
St.  Augustine  grass  to  take  hold  in  his' 
front  yard,  and  who  will  soon  have  some 
semblance  of  a  lawn,  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  warned  that  if  he  doesn't  look  out 
that  grass  will  spread  all  over  his  yard. 

Of  course  in  the  cities  and  the  more 
finished  developments  there  are  lawns  and 
well-arranged  flower  beds,  but  not  so 
here.  And  flowers  will  grow,  for  only 
the  other  day  we  went  out  after  palmetto 
cabbage,  and  the  huge  long-stemmed 
violets  blooming  in  the  sand  were  a  mar¬ 
vel  and  delight  to  see.  There  were  dainty 
little  white  daisies,  too,  with  purple- 
backed  petals  and  a  lovely  yellow  honey¬ 
suckle  that  sent  its  fragrance  out  on 
every  breeze.  I  shall  have  some  of  these 
in  my  garden  as  soon  as  I  am  firmly 
enough  established  to  have  one.  This  is 
a  garden  spot  for  children,  too,  with  the 
proper  care.  But  there  is  room  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  line  here,  if  one  can  give  it 
tactfully.  I  don’t  consider  the  native 
children  a  big  advertisement  for  Florida, 
they  are  too  thin,  like  the  pigs  and  coavs. 
My  northern  babies  are  much  larger  and 
rosier,  but  I  attribute  this  to  diet  en¬ 
tirely.  Milk,  milk,  milk !  They  need  it 
preached  morning,  noon  and  night.  And 
butter,  a  great  many  people  use  it  only 
for  cake  making,  which  I  never  do,  can't 
afford  it,  and  never  have  it  on  their 
tables.  Green  vegetables  should  be 
easier  to  obtain  and  more  frequently  used. 
The  quantity  of  pork  and  corn  eaten 
could  Avell  be  cut  down. 

But  wdth  these  faults  remedied  it 
would  be  a  veritable  “kindergarten,”  for 
there  is  rarely  a  day  Avhen  the  children 
aren’t  right  out  in  the  health-giving  sun¬ 
shine,  tiring  out  their  little  bodies  with 
play  and  resting  them  at  night  in  a  cool, 
unheated,  well-ventilated  room  with  a 
comfortable  amount  of  bedding  over  them. 

Yes,  Ave’re  glad  we  came  and  I  think 
we  shall  stay.  It  Avas  hard  to  leave  the 
home  nest,  but  the  young  folks  should  be 
the  ones  to  go  and  I  think  this  Ncav  Eng¬ 
land  blood  Avill  be  good  for  Florida.  Our 
ancestors  Avent  across  the  country  after 
precious  metal  and  we  feel  we  are  pio¬ 
neers,  in  a  Avay,  searching  for  the  gold 
of  health  and  happiness. 

KUT1I  SYLVIA  MORSE. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Jan.  26  a  drastic  anti¬ 
child  marriage  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature.  The  measure 
was  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Hayes, 
Democrat,  of  Albany,  at  the  solicitation 
of  influential  social  organizations.  All 
marriages  of  girls  under  14  and  boys  un¬ 
der  16  are  forbidden  by  the  measure.  In 
addition,  all  childen  above  the  age  limit 
for  marriage  who  obtain  their  parents’ 
consent  to  wed  must  wait  five  days  from 
the  time  they  apply  for  the  marriage  li¬ 
cense.  During  this  five-day  period  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  proposed  contract  must  be 
made  by  the  city  clerk.  In  addition  the 
measure  provides  that  aside  from  the 
clergy  only  mayors  and  judges  of  courts 
of  records  can  perform  marriage  cere¬ 
monies. 

The  American  steamship  Juvigny  was 
sunk  in  Delaware  Bay  below  Reedy 
island  Jan.  31  when  she  collided  in  a 
heavy  fog  with  the  British  freighter  Yale- 
more.  The  crew  of  30  men  was  saved. 
The  bay  was  filled  with  flowing  ice  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  boats  of 
the  Yalemore  were  lowered.  Pushing 
tliejr  way  through  the  floes  the  rescuers 
reached  the  Juvigny,  which  sank  a  few 
minutes  after  the  crew  had  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Oklahoma’s  first  woman  prison  warden, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Walters,  assumed  control 
of  the  State  reformatory  for  boys  at 
Granite,  Okla.,  Jan.  31.  Rigid  discipline 
will  be  insisted  upon,  Mrs.  Walters  said, 
for  it  is  essential  to  reformation.  She 
said  she  felt  equal  to  the  demands  of  her 
position  as  she  had  observed  the  man¬ 
agement  and  development  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  several  years  while  her  husband 
was  warden.  Mrs.  Walters  was  named 
warden  by  Gov.  Johnston  and  the  State 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  the 
following  day.  Her  husband  died  while 
serving  as  warden. 

Gov.  Moore  of  New  Jei’sey  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Crimes  Commission 
to  the  ruling  of  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbaeh  that  the  minimum  term  of  pris¬ 
oners  sentenced  for  life  is  15  years.  The 
Executive  said  that  life  sentence  should 
be  for  life  and  not  11  or  12  years  Avith 
good  behavior  off.  As  the  result  of  the 
opinion  by  Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  probably  will  advocate  the  expiration 
of  lifers’  terms  be  regulated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons.  There  is  a  variance 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  15-year 
maximum  on  persons  who,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  have  had  their  sen¬ 
tences  commuted. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  one  se¬ 
riously  injured  when  a  southbound  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  passenger  train  struck  an 
automobile  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  28. 
Two  of  the  dead  were  women  and  one  a 
13-year-old  girl. 

Walking  in  the  dark  will  join  the  ranks 
of  forbidden  pleasure  in  Connecticut  if  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  Jan. 
28  by  Representative  Foote  of  Hebron  be¬ 
comes  law.  The  bill  requires  each  pedes¬ 
trian  on  the  highway  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  to  carry  a  light  visible  at  least  50 
ft.  or  a  red  reflector  visible  at  least  50 
ft.  Mr.  Foote  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
raise  the  State  tax  on  gasoline  from  2  to 
3  cents  a  gallon,  which,  he  says,  would 
make  highways  even  safer  for  pedestrians. 
Both  measures  were  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Motor  Vehicles. 

An  appeal  for  aid  was  received  by 
Sheriff  Wheatley  at  Des  Arc,  Ark.,  Jan. 
31,  from  the  Pioneer  Plantation  in 
Prairie  County  where  50  families  are 
said  to  be  in  danger  from  high  waters.  A 
levee  broke  Jan.  30  and  water  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  pouring  through  a  new  break 
in  the  22-mile  levee  on  the  White  River. 
Three  children  were  drowned  near  Dixie 
in  Woodruff  County  when  the  wagon  in 
which  they  were  fleeing  overturned  on  a 
floating  bridge. 

Attorneys  for  Charles  E.  Walters,  of 
the  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
lives  in  a  157-year-old  house  at  Little 
Neck  Road  and  Northern  Boulevard,  near 
Douglaston,  L.  I.,  appeared  Jan.  31  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Burt  Jay  Humphrey  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Queens,  to  protest  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  an  Indian  Cemetery  and 
the  removal  of  150  bodies  by  the  city  in 
connection  with  the  81,500,000  project  for 
Widening  Northern  Boulevard  from  Par¬ 
son’s  Boulevard,  Flushing,  to  the  Nassau 
County  line.  The  cemetery  is  near  the 
Walters  home,  and  contains  400  bodies. 
It  has  been  in  existence  since  1645.  The 
last  body  was  buried  there  13  years  ago. 
The  city  wants  to  cut  into  the  cemetery 
for  20  ft. 

WASHINGTON. — Final  approval  was 
given  Feb.  1  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  completely  revised  House 
measure  for  the  return  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  alien  property  held  by  the 
American  government.  Chairman  Smoot 
probably  will  report  the  bill  and  will 
seek  early  action,  although  there  is  slight 
prospect  of  final  action  at  this  session  be¬ 
cause  of  wide  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  basic  principles 
involved. 

.  A  new  Federal  bird  reservation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  small  islands  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Walla 
Walla  River,  Washington,  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  President  Coolidge.  The  reserva¬ 
tion  will  be  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
Bird  Refuge.  It  is  about  8%  acres  in 
area.  The  rocky  islets  have  been  found 


especially  desirable  as  breeding  grounds 
and  safe  retreats  for  wild  fowl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  new  refuge  is 
placed.  The  islands  have  been  for  years 
the  favorite  daytime  resting  places  for 
hundreds  of  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
and  smaller  numbers  of  gulls,  blue  herons 
and  other  species  from  early  Winter  un¬ 
til  the  northward  migration  in  the 
Spring. 

Of  all  who  visited  Yellowstone  National 
Park  last  year  in  automobiles  farmers 
headed  the  list.  Automobile  tourists  were 
asked  to  state  their  vocations  upon  en¬ 
tering  the  park,  and  figures  made  public 
by  the  Interior  Department  show  that  of 
44,472  cars  carrying  141,643  passengers, 
6,360  drivers  were  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  Salesmen,  with  2,468  rep¬ 
resentatives,  ranked  second  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  professions,  with  2,062,  third. 

Over  the  protest  of  its  Democratic 
members  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  Teported  Feb.  1  the  Fairchild  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  that  the  House  indorse 
President  Coolidge’s  Nicaraguan-Mexican 
policy.  The  vote  was  10  to  5.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Connally,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
voted  with  the  Republicans  for  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  moving  to  reconsider 
the  action.  This  he  did,  after  nearly  an 
hour’s  heated  debate,  only  to  lose,  8  to 
6,  on  a  strictly  party  vote.  The  com¬ 
mittee  rejected,  8  to  7  a  proposal  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Moore,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
to  call  Secretary  Kellogg  for  questioning 
on  the  subject.  On  this  motion  Repre¬ 
sentative  Fish,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
joined  the  Democrats. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Bears  are 
on  rampage  in  the  counties  of  Compton 
and  Frontenac,  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Advices  received  at  Sherbrooke  from 
farmers  say  they  have  killed  no  less  than 
1,000  sheep  in  the  last  few  months.  A 
bounty  of  $15  a  head  has  been  granted 
by  the  provincial  government  for  all 
bears  killed,  and  permission  to  kill  the 
animals  throughout  the  year  has  been 
given. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Sen¬ 
ate  to  amend  the  conservation  law  in 
relation  to  netting  fish  in  the  marine  dis¬ 
trict  along  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island  will,  if  passed,  ruin  the  business  of 
hundreds  of  commei'cial  fishermen  and 
deprive  New  York  markets  of  50,000,000 
lbs.  of  fish  annually,  officers  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  Fisheries  Association  at 
Arch  II,  Brooklyn  Bridge,  assert.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  H.  Downes,  vice-president 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
Jr.,  is  president,  a  similar  bill  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  Senate  two  years  ago  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  3. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  7-11. — Farmers’  Week,  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26. — International  Flower 
'Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-A^g.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commex-cial  exhibits,  transpoi1- 
tation  arrangements  and  toux-s  to  and 
from'  the  congress  addi*ess  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sawdust  as  a  Wall  Filler 

Is  it  advisable  or  pi*actical  to  fill  in 
walls  with  sawdust?  The  house  I  occupy 
has  lath  and  plaster  on  the  inside  and 
only  siding  on  the  outside,  so  instead  of 
tearing  ad  the  siding  off  this  Winter  I 
wondered  if  filling  with  sawdust  would 
make  the  house  warmer.  I  realize  that 
there  should  be  sheathing  and  building 
paper,  or  possibly  a  cheaper  grade  of 
wall  boai'd  under  the  siding.  P.  H.  R. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

The  use  of  sawdust  in  a  wall  will  be  a 
material  aid  in  keeping  the  house  warm 
in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer.  A  finely 
divided  air  space  such  as  is  found  in 
sawdust  or  planer  shavings  is  one  of  the 
best  heat  insulators  that  we  have.  The 
sawdust  or  shavings  used  as  a  filler 
should  be  dry  when  put  in  and  the  outer 
wall  should  be  so  consti’ucted  as  to  keep 
them  dry.  When  damp  they  lose  much 
of  their  value.  Both  fillers  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  settle  after  a  time  and  leave  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall — the  place  where 
most  heat  escapes — empty.  r.  h.  s. 


Hr.  Pills  bury  was  one  of  the  squar¬ 
es!  men  I  ever  knew,”  said  old  Riley 
Rezzidew  of  Petunia.  “You  never  claimed 
that  before,”  returned  Gid  Dapp.  “You 
quarreled  with  him  and  abused  him  from 
morning  till  night.”  “Yes,  but  he  wasn’t 
dead  then.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


Let  Your  Prize  Stock 
Ride  in  Comfort 

You  wouldn’t  drive  your  pure  breds  to 
town  on  the  run.  Yet  the  jolting  of  the 
too-light  truck  which  may  injure  them 
on  rough  roads  even  more  imperils  their 
well  being. 

A  majority  of  the  Speed  Wagons  used  by 
farmers  are  bought  because  of  the  smooth¬ 
er  riding  and  swifter  travel.  Long  cradle 
springs  cushion  your  blue  bloods,  carry 
them  swiftly  through  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  or  the  cold  of  winter,  deliver  them 
in  uniformly  good  shape  just  as  Speed 
Wagons  deliver  any  farm  load  that  must 
be  hauled. 

Your  Speed  Wagon  dealer  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hauling  problems.  If  you 
would  benefit  by  his  experience  and  the 
experience  of  Reo  in  suiting  trucks  to 
your  specific  farm  needs,  see  him  today. 

f  SPEED  WAGON  CHASSIS  PRICES  -at  Lansing  Yl 
4-Cylinder  6-Cylinder  Heavy  Duty  I L 

$1090  *1240  *1985  il 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

©  R.  M.  C.  Co.,  1927  . — . 

SPEED*  WAGON 


On  reclaimed  and 
peat  soils  this  is 
the  seed  drill 


Planet  Jr.  No.  26 
Drill  Seeder 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

For  5S  Years  Largest 
Manufacturers  of 
Specialized  Field  and 
Garden  Equipment 
in  the  World. 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


[N  fact, the  principles  which  adapt  the  Planet  Jr.  No. 26  to  drilling 
seed  in  light,  spongy,  porous  soils  make  it  useful  in  all  soils.  It 
is  a  large  capacity  drill,  with  new  principles  for  seed  drop¬ 
ping,  extra  large,  wide  tread  wheels  for  easy  running  and 
even  covering,  and  an  improved  opening  plow  that  as¬ 
sures  clean,  uniform  drilling.  Every  improvement 
which  three  years  of  field  work  with  this  new 
machine  could  suggest  has  been  Incorporated 
In  It.  A  substantial,  accurate,  satisfactory 
seed  drill  for  practical  growers. 


More  de¬ 
tailed  in¬ 
formation 
on  request. 
Ask  your 
Planet  Jr. 
dealer,  or 
write  u  s . 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


MARY  BAILEY 

Part  II 

I  suppose  there  was  at  that  time  a 
standard  program  for  all  “parties”  held 
in  a  country  town.  For  a  time  the  guests 
sat  about  the  room  “getting  acquainted.” 
Then  they  would  adjourn  to  the  lawn  ox- 
some  comfortable  place  on  the  porch — 
where  of  course  the  moonlight  penetrated. 
About  the  only  thing  that  would  bring 
them  back  into  the  house  for  the  more 
literary  part  of  the  program  was  the  call 
for-  supper.  After  that  there  would  be 
“charades”  or  games  or  very  likely  songs 
or  recitations  by  “our  distinguished 
guest.”  Usually  there  would  be  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  clerks  or  workers  in  the  village 
stores  and  a  small  delegation  of  young 
farmei*s  from  outside  of  town.  These  two 
classes  seldom  agree  except  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  society  of  some  young 
woman.  That  means  a  rivalry  which 
started  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  be¬ 
gan  when  certain  farmers  thought  they 
saw  a  higher  and  more  prosperous  life,  in 
making  and  handling  the  things  which 
farmers  need  or  thought  they  needed  and 
so  they  slowly  developed  into  trades, 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  storekeep¬ 
ers.  The  story  of  how  these  “off  shoot¬ 
ers,”  though  the  easy  good  nature  of 
farmers,  came  to  control  society  and  rise 
above  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture,  is 
the  most  romantic  and  far-reaching  m  all 
human  history.  We  saw  a  little  part  oi 
the  outcome  at  Mary  Bailey  s  party, 
where  these  soft-handed  clerks  felt  their 
superiority  over  the  brown  and  hard- 
handed  young  farmers  who  came  off  the 
plow-  or  the  thrasher  to  put  up  a  social 
buttle  for  the  favor  of  the  girls.  And  the 
girls?  Well,  that  was  at  a  time  when 
common  sense  w-as  still  putting  up  a 
good  fight  with  illusion  in  the  brain  ot 
the  average  young  woman.  The  girls  at 
this  party  were  much  like  others.  \\  bile 
they  knew  these  clerks  w-ere  better  at 
dancing  and  soft  talking  than  the  farm¬ 
ers — after  all  a  farm  and  a  comfortable 
home  w-ere  well  worth  considering— m 
those  days  at  least. 

***** 

When  Jake  and  I  came  up  the  steps 
the  party  had  reached  the  “setting  out 
stage.  The  young  people  were  grouped 
on  the  high  veranda  which  looked  out 
over  the  lake  forming  the  harbor  ot  Giey- 
port.  Just  as  we  came  up  the  steps  l 
lieai-d  some  one  say  : 

“Oh,  Mary,  sing  that  song  you  gave  us 
last  week.  It’s  beautiful ! 

Mary  was  sitting  in  the  corner  ot  the 
veranda— the  moonlight  streaming  over 
her,  with  a  group  of  girls  around  her.  A 
slight,  fair-haired  girl— with  a  wistful 
face — not  exactly  unhappy  but  just  wist¬ 
ful  an  expression  such  as  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  on  the  face  of  an  older  woman 
who  had  gone  through  life  with  some 
great  desire  unsatisfied.  It  meant  little 
to  me  at  the  moment,  but  as  I  glanced  at 
Jake  I  was  startled  at  the  expression  on 
his  face.  He  w-as  staring  at  Mary  Bailey 
much  I  suppose  as  Adam  stared  at^Lve, 
if  we  may  properly  interpret  Milton  s  de¬ 
scription  in  “Paradise  Lost.  Jakes 
great  hand  had  gripped  the  rail  of  the 
veranda  until  his  knuckles  were  white.  I 
think  he  would  have  smashed  the  rail  had 
I  not  pulled  at  his  hand.  Then  Pete 
King,  who  handled  the  soda  fountain  in 
the  drugstore,  began  to  strum  on  Ins 
guitar  the  accompaniment  to  that  old 
song  so  often  sung  40  years  ago,  *  loo 
Late!”  Closing  her  eyes  and  leaning 
back  a  little  Mary  began  the  song,  blie 
had  a  light  gentle  voice  with  that  curious, 
penetrating  quality  which  somehow  seems 
to  dig  down  into  your  very  heart.  As 
if  with  an  eye  to  stage  effect  a  thin  cloud 
drifted  over  the  face  of  the  moon  so  that 
the  filtered  and  shivering  moonlight 
played  over  Mary’s  fair  head  and  face — 
leaving  her  figure  in  the  shadow.  She 
sang  on — Pete  King  strumming  on  his 
guitar,  and  the  little  waves  on  the  lake 
shore  below  us  lapping  a  gentle  accom¬ 
paniment  : 

“Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas, 
Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew-, 

I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

It  w-as  somehow  indescribably  pa¬ 
thetic,  the  -'moonlight,  the  shining  lake, 
the  group  of  young  people,  as  yet  un¬ 
touched  by  saddening  memory,  the  girl 
far  beyond  her  years  in  understanding. 
Somehow  I  found  myself  looking  across 
the  yard  into  the  kitchen  of  the  next 
house.  A  man  and  woman  were  having 
a  fierce  family  quarrel.  He  was  shaking 
his  fist  at  her,  she  had  caught  up  a  cup 
from  the  table — ready  to  throw  it.  Yet 
as  Mary’s  gentle  voice  reached  them  with 
“O,  to  call  back  the  days  that 
are  not !” 

these  people  fell  silent.  The  man  dropped 
his  hand.  The  woman  put  the  cup  back 
on  the  table.  Standing  beside  me  Jake 
caught  my  arm  with  a  grip  that  nearly 
paralyzed  it. 

“Aint  it  awful,'”  he  whispered.  Amt 
it  hell  to  hear  that  and  be  chained  up 
like  I  am?” 

I  ought  to  have  known  that  I  was  m 
a  w-ay  responsible  for  the  guest  I  had 
brought,  and  that  Jake  was  sure  to  “cut 


up  rough,”  but  the  pathos  of  that  song 
put  me  off  my  guard.  Mary  had  just 
finished  singing : 

“Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like 
shadows ; 

I  love  you,  Douglas — tender  and  true.” 

when  suddenly  Jake  made  a  great  bound 
forward.  He  pushed  the  group  of  clerks 
and  storekeepers  head  over  heels  on  the 
veranda  and  caugh  Mary  by  the  arm. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “I  w-ant  you  for  my 
w-oman !  You  belong  to  me,  no  less, 
come !” 

lie  pointed  across  the  lake. 

As  you  may  imagine  there  w-as  a  great 
commotion.  The  girls  sereamed.  The 
young  men  started  toward  Jake,  but  at 
one  glance  at  his  big  hands  they  fell 
back.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  “merchant  prince 
of  Greyport,”  rushed  for  his  daughter, 
but  one  push  from  Jake  sent  him 
sprawling,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  when 
a  fat  merchant  prince  lies  on  his  back 
kicking  his  heels  in  the  air  he  loses  all 
semblance  of  royalty.  Then  a  big  silver 
star  came  flashing  up  the  steps.  It  was 
worn  by  the  town  marshal.  There  was 
some  fight  in  him  until  Jake  took  him  up 
bodily  and  threw  him  over  the  rail  into 
the  lake,  where  he  fell  with  a  great 
splash. 

And  all  through  this  excitement  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Mary  did  not  cry  or  scream. 
She  actually  stood  there  smiling  as  Jake 
held  her  by  the  arm.  She  rather  seemed 
to  enjoy  it.  When  the  marshal  splashed 
up  the  lake  like  a  whale,  she  turned  to 
Jake. 

“Quick  !  Get  away  !  There’s  a  boat 
dov-n  by  the  garden.  Get  across  the  lake !” 

Then  she  actually  reached  up  and 
kissed  him.  But  for  that  I  think  Jake 
would  have  stayed  and  fought  the  entire 
crowd,  and  he  would  rightly  have  looked 
to  me  to  assist  him.  Instead  of  that  he 
leaped  over  the  rail,  ran  through  the 
garden  and  pushed  off  in  the  boat.  We 
saw  him  rowing  like  a  champion  sculler 
right  through  the  bright  track  which  the 
moonlight  had  spread  across  the  water. 
The  marshal  crawled  out  of  the  lake, 
pulled  his  revolver  and  prepared  for  a 
shot  at  the  fugitive — but  the  water- 
soaked  pov-der  refused  to  give  its  usual 
kick,  and  we  soon  saw  Jake  pull  into  the 
shadow  which  haunted  the  other  side. 
***** 

Needless  to  say  I  was  not  a  popular 
individual  after  that.  I  was  not  invited 
to  recite,  and  the  boss  fired  me  from  the  I 
thrasher  crew.  To  this  day  he  will  insist  I 
that  I  induced  Jake  to  get  drunk  and  I 
“cut  up  strong.”  The  fact  is  that  we 
were  both  teetotalers.  Why  should  I  be  I 
held  responsible  when  some  old  pirate  or 
cave  man  back  in  Jake’s  ancestry  for 
the  moment  gained  control  at  the  sight  1 
of  Mary  Bailey?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  thrill  was  worth  it  all. 

Here  are  two  comments  which  I  found 
later  in  the  Greyport  Neics  : 

“Sam  Harris,  our  efficient  marshal,  has 
again  proved  himself  a  hero.  Alone  and 
unaided  he  tackled  a  great  gang  of  drunk¬ 
en  thrashermen,  subdued  them  all,  and 
drove  them  out  of  town.  Our  town  is 
well  guarded  so  long  as  Sam  Harris  is 
on  deck.” 

“Miss  Mary  Bailey,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  our  merchant 
prince,  S.  J.  Bailey,  will  be  married  to 
our  very  popular  druggist,  Peter  King. 
Miss  Mary  has  suffered  from  serious 
nervous  trouble  since  the  recent  disgrace¬ 
ful  affair  at  her  party.  She  has  finally 
decided  to  obey  the  desire  and  advice  of 
her  father  and  the  importunities  of  her 
intended  husband.  Happy  days,  Mary !” 
***** 

I  did  not  see  Jake  again  for  20  years 
after  he  rowed  away  that  night.  I  went 
my  own  way  and  he  went  his.  My  idea 
is'  that  when  his  old  ancestor  the  cave¬ 
man  let  him  go  at  Mary  Bailey’s  party, 
another  ancestor,  very  likely  some  stern 
and  dutiful  old  church  deacon,  took  '■barge 
of  his  impulses  and  made  him  a  imed 
of  his  conduct.  At  any  rate  he  In  from 
me.  I  lost  track  of  him  until  some  20 
years  later.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  west¬ 
ern  city  on  business.  I  was  waiting  in 
the  hotel  for  an  appointment  when  my 
eye  fell  upon  this  “society  note 

“Hon.  Jacob  Preston  of  Sawdust  City, 
is  in  town  on  business  connected  with 
city  contracts.” 

You  know  how  curiously  things  work 
out  at  times.  I  had  hardly  read  that 
item  when  I  saw  a  big  powerfully-built 
man  coming  out  of  the  elevator.  No  use 
talking,  it  Was  Jake  Preston,  “old  Jake!” 
I  walked  up  and  handed  him  my  card. 
He  glanced  at  it,  considered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  held  out  his  hand — with 
the  old  grin  on  his  face. 

“Well,  if  it  aint  Bert.  Say,  ofiKjnan, 
come  to  my  office  at  one  and  we’ll  thrash 
out  a  few  old  days.” 

Promptly  at  one  I  sat  in  the  rA  ytion 
room  of  a  great  office  waiting  for  the 
Honorable  Jacob  to  get  rid  of  a  caller. 
Two  clerks  were  talking. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  Johnny  King.  The 
old  man  will  skin  him  alive.  I  wouldn’t 
take  what’s  coming  to  Johnny  for  10 
years’  pay.  The  boy  is  good,  too ;  he  did- 


Life  in  the New Hardie 


THE  new  improved  Hardie 
sprayers  deliver  the  spray  at 
tremendous  uniform  pressure  with 
more  even  distribution,  a  wider  range 
and  greater  penetration.  TheHardie  sprays 
more  trees  with  less  time  and  labor. 

Every  moving  partof  the  new  Hardie  iseas- 
ily  accessible.  There  are  no  enclosed  parts, 
and  yet  it  is  completely  self-oiling.  Die 
cast  removable  bearings ;  silent  cha  in  dr  i  ve ; 
plungers  that  will  not  leak;  valves  that 
are  absolutely  tight,  yet  easily  removed, 
all  make  for  long  life,  low  operating  cost, 
and  freedom  from  trouble. 

Hardie  sprayers  are  powered  with  the  famous  Cush¬ 
man  engine.  The  Autoplex  truck  carries  the  load 
close  to  the  ground,  under  the  trees.  Turns  shorter. 

Pulls  easier.  No  whipping  of  the  tongue.  Hardie 
sprayers  represent  26  years  of  specialization  in  this 
one  field.  20  sizes  and  models.  Pressure  up  to  650 
pounds.  For  every  spraying  need.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at: 

Portland,  Oregon  Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles  Petrolia,  Ontario 

Hardie  branches  or  dealers  in  every  fruit  growing  section 

DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Trnckera,  NurseriW,  Estates, 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free,  | 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  _ 

3260  Como  Arc.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Mina.,rf•■.^*^*’, 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


WORLD’S 

PIONEER 

Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Plows — 
harrows — cultivates. 
Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Free 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNM. 


p  OOD  fences  cost  practi- 
^■^cally  nothing  when  you 
figure  the  increased  farm 
earnings  they  make  pos¬ 
sible.  Ask  our  dealer  in 
your  community  about 

,-g*  line  insulated  #  ^ 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

Banner-sPosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone — Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Other  sales  offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Hitch  Your  Tractor 


To  This  Machine 

Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land,  cleared 
wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  crop  produc¬ 
ing  acres  with  the  CLAHK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  8  extra  heavy  21-inch 
disks  easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  aud  pulverizes  soil 
that  is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

Tile  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  Sc  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste  land. 
Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and 
forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service, 

For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  1  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  its 
Tillage’’  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

39  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’ 


Name. 


Address 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


»oo 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  C4 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  ip  I  8 1. 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  A  Vi 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E,IJ  rijments 

er  in  four speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 

'  in  t  rorincf  Ar»»  a ff  a  — 


introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 


use 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 

Every  potato  grower  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stajid.”  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
--combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  bill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


IRON  AGE 


Iron  Age 
C  Improved 
Robbins  ) 
Potato 
Planter 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St, 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  sprav  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  High-power 
Orchard  Rigs,  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Larrel 
hnd  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 


An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.  Dept,  2  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 


A  giant  for  power.  Qear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti - 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar* 
anteed.  Free  circular. 


THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  HIGHEST  Prices. 

RATS— $2  25,  $1.90,  $1.65,  $1.25. 
SKUNKS— $2.50.  COONS— up  to  $14. 
We  hold  separate  and  give  better 
grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUF.RST  &  STE1NLAUF,  1S6  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Scalecide  Is 
Guaranteed  To  Make  a  Better 
Orchard  Than  Lime -sulfur 

WE  QUARANTINE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard, 
your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  con¬ 
dition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  Scalecide 
according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with 
lime -sulfur,  giving  the  same  Summer  treatments  to 
both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  Scalecide  will  be 
better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulfur—in  the 
judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers — or  we 
will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  Scalecide. 

It  Protects  Stark  Bros .  $5000  Tree 

Stark  Bros,  cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  the  original  Golden 
Delicious  tree,  so  they  enclose  it  in  a  burglar- alarm  cage  and 
spray  it  every  year  with  Scalecide — the  complete  dormant  spray. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide — it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  at  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale¬ 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort? 

It  Is  Complete — Nothing  To  Add 

Scalecide  alone  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It 
controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls  aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine 
(delayed  dormant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by  lime-sulfur  even  J — 

with  nicotine.  It  controls  pear  psylla  (fall  or  early  spring). 

It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or  spring).  In  addition  to  all 
these  things,  the  annual  use  of  Scalecide  controls  some 
forms  of  fungous  cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray,  Cast<fthe 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  MWKt/M 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required.  ■-;* 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement 
or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right). 


Send  For  This  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  coptains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
— the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 
This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Dram  $2  extra:  returnabh 

Scalecide  Prices 

Freight  Paid  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal. bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11 .50) 

Drum  2.00  13.50 
(returnable)  ) 

1— 10-gal.  can  10.60 
1—5-gal.  can  6.25 
1—1-gal.  can  1.75 
1—1-quart  can  .75 


erme 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY^f 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”, 

My  dealer’s  name  is - - - - - - - 

His  post  office  is - - State _ 

My  name  is - - - - - 

My  post  office  is _ _ _ _ _ State _ 


If  you  want  information  about  “Suifocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  *>-  Q 


Save  *300  to  $1350 

75  Homes  dt  Wholesale  Trices 


to  choose  from 


The  Albermarle  — 
7  Rooms  and  Bath 


Save  architect’s  fee,  waste  and  mid¬ 
dlemen's  profits.  Save  expensive  mea¬ 
suring  and  hand-sawing.  Get  highest 
quality  materials  at  wholesale  prices 
because  of  Bennett's  mass  production 
by  modern  labor-  and  waste-saving 
machinery.  Build  in  half  usual  time. 
No  extras — the  price  quoted  is  the  price 
complete,  including  blue  print  plans. 

FREE  Book-Homes  and  Plans 


Shows  75  beautiful,  permanent  homes  with 
built-in  conveniences:  also  10  styles  of  ga¬ 
rages.  Let  us  refer  you  to  Bennett  homes 
near  you.  Mail  coupon  for  big,  free  book  and 
new,  low  prices. 


If  you  are  remodeling  or  -prefer 
■purchasing  your  lumber  in  stock 
lengths ,  or  building  to  your  own 
plans,  write  for  our  low  wholesale 
prices  on  lumber  and  millwork . 

fienneff  uomec 

D  Better  ll  fl  Built  O 


n’t  understand,  but  the  old  man  will  tear 
him  apart.” 

Then  came  word  that  the  boss  would 
see  me.  We  chatted  for  a  while  and  then 
Jake  cleared  liis  throat. 

“Well,  Bert,  I  suppose  you  want  to 
know  what’s  happened  to  me  since  that 
night  when  I  went  crazy.  It's  a  long 
story,  but  here’s  the  pith  of  it.  I  cleared 
that  lake  and  cut  clear  across  the  country 
till  I  struck  a  job  running  an  engine  in 
Sawdust  City.  The  boss  owned  just  about 
half  the  county,  and  somehow  he  took  to 
me,  and  put  me  ahead.  He  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter — honestly  the  homeliest  woman  I  ever 
saw.  A  big  moon  face  with  a  snub  nose 
and  little  eyes,  and  a  figure  like  a  meal 
sack.  One  day  the  old  man  called  me  in 
and  talked.  He  was  one  of  those  folks 
who  go  right  at  the  subject  like  a  buzz- 
saw. 

“Jake,”  he  said,  “I  ought  to  have  had 
a  son  like  you.  The  next  best  thing  is  a 
son-in-law.  If  you  will  marry  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Maggie,  I’ll  see  that  you  get  every¬ 
thing  I  own,  what  say?” 

“Bert,  I  did  it !  I  had  no  love  for  the 
girl,  but  I  think  she  loved  me.  As  a 
result  of  that  marriage  I’ve  prospered  as 
few  men  have  done.  Both  the  old  man 
and  Maggie  are  dead.  I’ve  got  the  world 
by  the  tail,  but  I’m  not  satisfied.  Seems 
somehow  as  if  I  had  swapped  the  most 
beautiful  thing  on  earth  for  a  whole  lot 
of  trash.”. 

Just  then  a  clerk  came  in  to  say : 

“Johnny  King  is  here,  sir.” 

“Send  him  in  !” 

As  he  spoke  Jake’s  voice,  gentle  as  it 
had  been,  changed  to  a  growl.  Over  his 
face  came  an  expression  which  reminded 
me  of  what  I  see  when  a  cat  is  torturing 
a  mouse. 

“Bert,  I  want  you  to  see  what  I  do  to 
these  folks  of  mine  when  they  lose  or 
muss  up  a  contract.  He  won’t  do  it 
again  for  me !” 

The  door  opened  and  a  bright-faced 
slender  boy  came  in.  Where  had  I  seen 
that  face  before?  I  had  seen  it  some¬ 
where — somewhere  it  seemed  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  but  where? 

“I’m  Johnny  King,”  said  the  boy  sim¬ 
ply.  “I  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Preston,  and 
I’m  sorry.” 

“Oh,  you  are,  hey?” 

And  then  something  sti'ange  happened. 
The  growl  died  out  in  Jake’s  throat, 
and  he  sat  looking  at  this  boy  who  re¬ 
turned  his  gaze  fearlessly. 

“What  was  your  mother’s  name  before 
she  married,  Johnny?” 

“Mary  Bailey.” 

“I  thought  so.  Where  is  she  now?” 

“Lives  in  this  city.” 

“What’s  she  doing?” 

“Keeping  boarders.” 

“Well  off?” 

“No,  sir — we  have  a  pretty  hard  time.” 

“Where’s  your  father?” 

“Been  dead  10  years.” 

“Well,  Johnny,  we’ll  let  that  other  mat¬ 
ter  rest  awhile.  This  old  friend  of  mine 
wants  a  good  boarding  place.  Suppose 
your  mother  could  take  him?” 

“Why,  I  guess  so,  if  he  could  be  satis¬ 
fied.’; 

“I’ll  guarantee  that.  I  want  him  placed 
right  before  I  go  back  to  the  mill.  Come 
Bert,  put  on  your  coat  and  we'll  go 
along.” 

I  followed  them  out  in  a  daze.  Evi¬ 
dently  I  was  not  expected  to  comment 
but  to  come.  As  I  followed  I  wondered 
what  old  ancestor  had  hold  of  Jake  right 
then.  Johnny  led  us  along.  We  boarded 
a  car  and  travelled  to  the  suburbs.  John¬ 
ny  halted  before  a  neat  house  and  opened 
the  door  with  his  key.  There  we  stood 
for  a  moment. 

“I’ll  get  Ma,”  said  Johnny. 

Just  then  Jake  and  I  heard  the  sound 
of  music  in  the  next  room.  A  piano  was 
softly  touched  and  a  woman’s  voice,  a 
little  aged,  a  little  worn  perhaps,  but  still 
sweet  and  clear,  came  to  us  with  that  last 
verse  of  “Too  Late” — 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas, 
Douglas, 

Drop  forgiveness  from  Heaven  like  dew, 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart, 
Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Jake  simply  brushed  me  aside  as  he 
had  20  years  before,  passed  into  that 
other  room  and  shut  the  door. 

The  music  stopped.  I  heard  just  two 
words : 

“Mary!” 

“Jacob !” 

That’s  all ;  I  shall  leave  you  to  figure 
out  what  happened.  h.  w.  c. 


Rights  in  Spring 

Has  a  person  power  to  sell  another 
person  a  right  to  pipe  water  from  a 
spring  on  his  premises  if  another  man 
holds  a  mortgage  on  the  place?  AVe  now 
have  a  reservoir  on  our  place  where  the 
water  comes  from  this  spring.  Could 
they  sell  the  right  to  someone  and  cut 
us  off  from  the  water  that  we  now  de¬ 
pend  on  ?  m.  w.  T. 

New  York. 

One  who  sells  water  rights  on  property 
on  which  there  is  a  mortgage  must  sell 
it  subject  to  the  mortgage,  and  if  the 
mortgage  is  on  record  prior  to  the  sale 
of  the  water  rights  the  mortgagee  on  fore¬ 
closure  may  sell  the  entire  property.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  some  title  to  the  water  or 
spring  the  owner  cau  use  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  n.  t. 


BENNETT  HOMES 

197  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  84-page  Bennett  Book.  FREE  in 
Ohio,  Fa.,  N.  J.,  N.  V.,  Md.  and  New  England  ;  else¬ 
where  $1.00. 


Name  . 

No.  and  St . . 

Town . State . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  Yvill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  paper  issued  January  26  asks  if  there  is  any¬ 
one  knowing  about  any  charitable  institution  that  makes 
a  practice  of  giving  patients  or  others  milk.  I  work  in 
a  semi-charitable  institution  where  milk  is  given  to  the 
patients  daily  at  the  hour  of  9  :30  A.  M.,  and  again  at 
2  :30  P.  M.  This  is  done  each  day  in  the  year  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  drink  it.  This  is  a  State  tubercular 
institution;  however  it  is  largely  charity. 

New  Jersey.  f.  E.  hotciikin. 

WE  are  getting  notes  from  a  number  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  where  milk  is  given  the  older  in¬ 
mates  twice  each  day.  All  report  great  success  in 
this  practice.  The  old  people  are  well  satisfied,  and 
it  greatly  helps  out  the  food  problem.  In  some  cases 
this  milk  is  supplied  from  a  herd  kept  at  the  in¬ 
stitution,  but  usually  it  is  bought.  This  is  a  fine 
practice,  and  it  surely  helps  the  milk  market.  This 
milk  feeding  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram  at  every  institution.  The  writer  of  this  once 
ran  a  hoarding  club  where  the  object  was  to  cut  costs 
down  low.  The  cook  advised  keeping  a  pitcher  of 
milk  constantly  on  hand  where  the  boys  could  help 
themselves.  “It  will  fill  them  up,”  she  argued.  It 
did;  with  free. milk  the  cost  of  meat  was  cut  40  per 
cent. 


I  wish  we  could  develop  the  use  of  fresh  apple  juice 
ground  from  the  fresh  apple  as  we  now  use  orange 
juice.  A  little  machine  in  the  drugstore  would  do  it. 
Folks  will  drink  more  than  they  will  chew.  It  does 
not  fill  them  up  so  fast,  and  it  would  use  a  lot  of  ap¬ 
ples.  They  would  drink  the  apple  juice  and  use  their 
jaws  to  talk  in  the  meantime.  s-  F. 

WELL,  why  not?  If  we  all  begin  to  ask  for  it 
and  talk  about  it?  We  can  all  remember  the 
time  when  no  one  thought  of  calling  for  orange 
drink.”  The  trade  for  that  has  been  developed  by 
a  combination  of  orange  growers  and  juice  drinkers. 
Why  is  not  sweet  apple  juice  equal  to  orange  juice 
as  a  beverage?  We  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  orange  is  somehow  superior.  Let’s 
get  right  over  that  and  put  the  scientific  men  at  the 
job  of  proving  the  value  of  apple  juice.  The  in¬ 
ventors  will  give  us  a  little  machine  which  will  grind 
and  press  the  apple  “while  you  wait,’  and,  in  time, 
the  sales  for  apple  juice  as  a  beverage  will  more 
than  help  us  dispose  of  the  crop.  Who  will  join  the 
apple  juice  league?  Its  foundation  principle  will 
be  a  pledge  to  refuse  “soft  drinks”  and  always  call 
for  fresh  apple  juice !  Trade  follows  the  order ! 

* 


WIIAT  is  known  as  the  “Del-Mar-Va  Inventory 
Congress”  will  meet  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  Feb. 
16-17.  The  congress  will  concern  itself  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  of  the  big  peninsula  sticking  out 
like  a  thumb  from  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  tip  of 
Virginia.  This  is  a  peculiar  section.  It  has  a  mild 
climate,  a  productive  soil,  enterprising  people  •  a 
good  place  for  a  home.  The  people  have  not  been 
able  to  make  full  use  of  these  natural  advantages 
for  a  reason  well  suggested  recently  by  the  “Wil¬ 
mington,”  the  official  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


merce  ; 


Farmers  are  told  from  every  side  how  to  grow  and 
what  to  grow.  Colleges,  commissions,  departments,  law- 
vers  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  politicians 
and ’almanacs— all  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 


P1  Nobody,  so  it  seems,  is  concerned  with  studying  and 
advising  on  the  distribution  of  jiroducts  he  suggested 

P  The  products  of  our  Peninsula  are  bottled  up  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  was  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 

Unless  the  banker  and  lawyer  and  merchant  and 
manufacturer  do  give  study  and  thought  and  assistance 
to  this  perplexing  problem  there  won  t  be  any  farmer 
left  in  the  picture.  With  him  in  the  red  ink  column 
there  won’t  be  such  a  crying  need  for  the  banker  and 
lawyer  and  merchant  and  manufacturer  either. 


With  a  single  line  of  railroad  and  but  a  few  shal¬ 
low  harbors  the  products  of  this  peninsula  are  in¬ 
deed  “bottled  up,”  and  well  corked.  It  is  one  thing 
to  produce  farm  goods  but  quite  another  to  get  them 
out  to  market,  and  in  this  age  of  tremendous  compe- 
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tition  the  transportation  problem  overshadows  most  I  ^ 
others.  We  frequently  see  big  trucks  loaded  with  ] 
farm  produce  speeding  over  our  New  Jersey  roads 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  New  York,  but  all 
this  does  not  solve  the  problem.  This  convention 
should  tackle  this  problem  and  flail  it  out. 

* 

IT  is  surprising  how  many  people  come  for  advice 
about  substituting  a  duster  for  a  sprayer.  They 
usually  have  a  small  orchard  and  have  thus  far 
used  a  sprayer  of  low  power.  Now  the  trees  have 
grown  to  good  size  and  some  more  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  is  needed.  Can  they  get  along  with  a  duster 
alone?  The  great  point  is  whether  any  form  of  dust 
wall  kill  the  scale  properly.  Our  own  experience  is 
that  where  one  has  a  bad  ease  of  the  scale  some 
form  of  liquid  spray  will  be  necessary.  While  it  is 
claimed  that  some  forms  of  dust  will  destroy  the 
scale  we  doubt  it  seriously — if  our  own  experience 
is  worth  anything.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  in¬ 
sect  and  its  natural  protection  there  seems  little 
chance  for  any  dust  to  get  through  its  protective 
armor  or  to  smother  it.  For  the  eating  insects  and 
for  most  of  the  common  plant  diseases,  the  dust 
seems  quite  as  effective  as  the  liquid.  It  is  easier 
and  quicker  to  apply,  requires  less  work,  while  the 
machinery  is  less  expensive,  but  if  you  must  fight 
the  scale  some  form  of  liquid  spraying  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  The  manufacturers  seem  to  be  working 
along  the  line  of  building  a  double  machine — which 
can  be  rapidly  changed  from  dusting  to  spraying — 
with  use  of  the  same  power,  but  the  ideal  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

* 

THE  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  or  at  least  its 
decision,  has  not  gone  to  the  dogs.  A  citizen  of 
that  State  was  fined  for  harboring  two  dogs  which 
did  not  have  license  tags  on  their  collar  as  required 
by  law.  The  case  was  appealed,  and  carried  up 
through  every  grade  of  court  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
hut  in  each  case  the  fine  was  upheld.  It  has  now 
been  settled  that  in  Pennsylvania  all  dog  owners 
must  have  license  tags  displayed  on  the  dog's  col¬ 
lar.  In  Pennsylvania  about  $620,000  is  collected 
each  year  from  dog  licenses.  Right  or  wrong  this 
law  will  stand  until  it  is  legally  repealed. 

* 

HE  last  we  heard  from  Mr.  Z.  T.  Spencer,  of 
California,  he  was  going  to  bring  suit  for  libel 
as  a  result  of  certain  remarks  we  made  about  his 
turken.  Now  his  circulars  seem  to  be  toned  down  a 
little.  He  says; 

“So  far  as  human  knowledge  can  tell  the  turken 
is  a  cross  of  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  and  a  small 
Brown  Holland  gobbler  in  1919.” 

“Human  knowledge”  as  we  all  know  is  variable 
and  more  or  less  misleading.  There  are  authentic 
records  of  a  race  or  breed  of  bare-necked  fowls 
which  have  been  found  for  centuries  in  Southern 
Europe.  Birds  with  this  bare  neck  are  found  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  West  Indian  Islands.  We  im¬ 
ported  three  of  them  from  Jamaica.  They  seemed 
identical  with  the  “turken.”  Our  birds  were  small, 
and  quite  inferior  layers— -not  equal  to  our  other 
established  breeds.  They  looked  like  vultures.  Mr. 
Spencer  may  have  improved  the  appearance  of  his 
strain  but  our  imported  birds  were  disgusting  speci¬ 
mens  of  poultry.  There  was  probably  less  turkey 
blood  in  them  than  there  is  in  a  buzzard.  There  may 
he  people  who  would  consider  a  tamed  vulture  a  de¬ 
sirable  domestic  fowl.  We  do  not. 

* 

OME  weeks  ago  we  had  some  information  about 
“dry  ice”  dr  solid  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  be¬ 
ing  used  quite  freely  in  the  large  cities  for  packing 
ice  cream  and  similar  goods.  It  looks  somewhat  like 
chunks  of  lime.  It  has  a  temperature  of  100  degrees 
or  more  below  zero.  It  does  not  “melt”  and  make  a 
puddle,  but  slowly  evaporates.  Our  readers  ask 
many  question  about  it.  Can  it  be  shipped  for  any 
distance?  The  manufacturers  tell  us  they  have  been 
shipping  the  dry  ice  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington  for  a  year.  They  sent  a  shipment 
of  200  lbs.  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  This  was  packed  in 
insulated  boxes,  which  made  the  cost  heavy.  The 
“ice”  melted  or  evaporated  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  in  24  hours.  We  should  say  that  about 
200  miles  would  represent  the  profitable  limit  of 
small  shipments.  One  of  our  people  asks  if  he  could 
use  this  dry  ice  for  shipping  5  lbs.  of  butter  at  a 
time  to  Florida.  He  could,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
profitable  to  make  such  small  shipments.  Others 
ask  if  it  could  be  used  on  a  large  scale  to  cool  a 
storage  house.  It  could  with  a  special  arrangement 
for  building,  but  could  hardly  compete  yet  with  or¬ 
dinary  ice  in  cost.  It  is  true  that  this  dry  ice  has 


a  place  in  the  handling  of  food.  Just  what  that 
place  is  can  only  be  settled  after  long  experiment 
and  use.  The  use  of  artificial  or  manufactured  ice 
is  gaining  rapidly  in  the  cities,  and  in  many  cases  is 
driving  out  the  old  natural  ice  for  cold  storage. 
Perhaps  this  dry  ice  will,  in  time,  mark  another  step 
ahead  in  refrigeration.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
improved  transportation  has  had  most  to  do  in  in¬ 
creasing  competition  for  eastern  farmers.  We  think 
cold  storage  has  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

* 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  read  the  state¬ 
ment  that  George  Washington  could  not  have  been 
elected  again  as  President.  Could  you  tell  us  where  we 
could  find  anything  in  reference  to  this,  or  what  was 
the  reason?  I  am  very  much  interested  to  find  out,  as 
at  our  next  Grange  meeting  I  am  to  take  part  in  a 
debate,  “Resolved,  That  President  Lincoln  was  of  more 
benefit  to  his  country  than  was  President  Washing¬ 
ton.”  E.  M.  R. 

New  York. 

HAT  we  said  was  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
Washington  could  have  been  elected  for  a 
third  term.  There  has  ever  been  a  feeling  that  two 
full  terms  in  the  White  House  is  the  limit.  In  old 
days  people  were  very  jealous  of  their  “rights,”  and 
were  desperately  afraid  that  their  public  men  would 
grow  into  a  belief  in  royalty.  You  should  read  some 
of  the  early  debates  in  Congress  as  to  whether  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams  should  be  addressed  as  “your 
highness”  or  some  other  extravagant  title.  You 
should  also  read  such  books  as  “The  Life  of  John 
Marshall,”  by  ex-Senator  Beveridge,  or  McMaster’s 
“History  of  the  American  People,”  to  get  an  idea  of 
public  sentiment  at  the  end  of  Washington’s  second 
term.  Some  of  the  newspapers  at  that  time  heaped 
upon  him  the  most  dreadful  insults,  nearly  as  coarse 
and  brutal  as  those  directed  at  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War.  During  the  campaign  of  1864  there  were 
times  when  Lincoln  himself  and  the  politicians  who 
grouped  around  him  felt  that  he  surely  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  The  great  victories  duffing  the  “battle  Au¬ 
tumn”  of  1864  turned  the  scale.  It  is  the  curious 
habit  of  Americans  to  rush  quickly  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  polities  that  has  ever  made  it  difficult 
for  statesmen  to  carry  out  the  slow  process  of  ma¬ 
turing  their  plans.  Washington  was  considered  an 
aristocrat,  and  was  even  accused  of  trying  to  make 
himself  king.  All  down  through  the  history  of  this 
nation  there  have  been  groups  of  men  who  hon¬ 
estly  believe  in  concentrating  power  into  small 
classes  or  groups  or  bureaus  or  committees.  Some 
of  the  utterances  of  Washington  would  indicate 
that  at  times  he  doubted  the  ability  of  what  Jeffer¬ 
son  called  “the  people”  to  govern  themselves.  Wash¬ 
ington  believed,  as  many  do  now,  in  what  is  called 
“a  strong  government,”  which  means  government  by 
a  selected  class.  Our  government  since  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  first  adopted  has  been  a  long  struggle  be¬ 
tween  various  classes  to  establish  this  “strong”  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  great  masses  of  the  people  to  hold 
these  classes  in  check.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War  have  largely 
limited  this  struggle  to  a  sectional  contest.  The 
question  involved  in  the  debate  regarding  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  has  been  discussed 
many  times,  and  never  settled.  Washington  helped 
to  lay  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  nation 
stands.  Lincoln  did  more  than  anyone  to  save  the 
nation  from  being  torn  apart.  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  man  like  Lincoln  could  have  done  what  Washing¬ 
ton  did,  and  it  seems  equally  sure  that  a  man  of 
Washington’s  training  and  character  never  could 
have  filled  Lincoln’s  place  in  histoxy. 


Brevities 

Pennsylvania  reports  27,863  farm  radios;  West¬ 
moreland  County  leads  with  1,539. 

In  New  York  State  the  town  clerk  may  deputize  his 
wife  to  fill  out  a  hunting  license.  • 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  sweet  cider  should  not 
be  used  in  place  of  orange  juice  as  a  breakfast  drink? 

Wiiat  about  using  Evergreen  sweet  corn  for  silage? 
Most  advice  we  get  is  against  using  it.  Unless  great 
care  is  taken  the  silage  comes  out  very  sour. 

The  city  shows  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  carrots.  All  yellow  vegetables  and  foods  are 
gaining. 

“Increase  celery  to  swell  salai’y,”  says  a  nutrition 
expert.  With  celery  retailing  at  15  cents  a  bunch,  as  it 
is  in  this  city,  the  salary  would  have  to  swell  to  the 
bursting  point. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  a  failure  to 
pay  a  second  mortgage  on  property  will  give  the  holder 
of  a  first  mortgage  the  right  to  foreclose  before  his 
mortgage  is  due.  That  is  not  true  so  long  as  the  taxes 
and  interest  on  first  mortgage  are  paid. 

Now  the  wise  men  are  trying  to  settle  the  question 
about  grinding  such  coarse  fodder  as  stalks  or  hay.  Re¬ 
sults  vary,  with  a  little  grain  evident,  especially  when 
the  quality  of  the  manure  is  considered.  With  human 
food  the  great  aim  seems  to  “predigest”  or  soften  it  be¬ 
fore  eating.  That  saves  chewing,  and  many  a  fine  “set 
of  teeth”  has  been  ruined  through  failure  to  exercise 
the  jaws. 
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The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

HE  first  business  meeting  of  the  new  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  intended  to  include  all  dairy 
farmers  and  local  dairy  associations,  not  otherwise 
affiliated  in  organized  groups,  is  in  session  as  we 
go  to  press.  We  shall  have  a  definite  report  of  it 
next  week. 

The  field  work  has,  however,  already  begun.  Every 
mail  brings  requests  for  blanks  from  dairymen  who 
wish  to  become  members,  and  desire  to  form  a  local 
unit  with  their  fellow  local  dairymen.  This  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  will  make  for  a  quick  success.  The 
blanks  are  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  promptly 
on  request. 

This  is  the  second  time  dairy  farmers  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  have  ever  had  a  controlling  voice  in  their  or¬ 
ganization.  In  191G  tot  the  first  time  they  had  it 
in  their  own  control  for  a  few  weeks  only,  but  in 
that  short  time  they  made  a  record  that  has  become 
history.  That  was  a  movement  inspired  by  a  plan 
and  a  purpose  without  time  for  legal  formalities  or 
concern  for  them.  Hence  it  was  easily  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  later  on.  Now  they  have 
all  the  powers  in  themselves  that  they  had  in  1916 
fully  safeguarded  in  legal  form.  They  have  a  formu¬ 
la  to  work  together  for  their  own  mutual  benefit. 
The  only  contract  that  binds  them  for  a  single  day  is 
the  contract  with  buyers  for  the  sale  of  their  milk, 
and  in  every  instance  a  local  man  may  make  the  sale 
of  the  local  milk,  at  or  above  the  basic  price.  There 
will  be  no  discriminations,  no  alliances,  no  favorites, 
no  long  hauls,  no  iron-clad  contracts,  no  penalties. 
If  you  can  work  with  other  milk  producers  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  stabilize  the  dairy  business  and  make  it 
profitable,  you  will  want  to  do  it.  If  you  cannot  do 
that,  you  will  want  to  get  out,  and  you  ought  to  do 
so.  You  can  do  it,  and  we  predict  you  will  do  it.  In 
doing  so  you  will  help  every  other  dairyman  in  the 
territory  as  well  as  yourself. 

Do  you  want  some  blanks? 


Back  to  Original  Milk  Plans 

OFFICIALS  of  the  milk  pool  are  using  our  old 
friend  O.  W.  Mapes  through  their  official  organ 
to  convince  dairymen  that  the  strike  of  1916  was 
fought  and  won  under  the  centralized  plan  since 
adopted  by  the  League  officials.  Previously  they 
were  sure  that  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  and  the  Department  of 
Markets  had  shown  no  interest  in  the  dairy  move¬ 
ment  up  to  August,  1916,  but  they  now  remember 
that  it  had  a  democratic  plan  in  1915,  which  they 
think  was  stillborn,  but  which  they  admit  “made 
some  growth.”  They  now  print  this : 

When  the  living,  Republican,  Dairymen’s  League 
plan  appeared  promptly  on  time,  with  Dr.  Dillon  in 
charge  it  is  not  very  hard  to  understand  how  he  got 
the  hallucination  that  it  was  his  own  dead  child  cornw 
back  to  life. 

The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  democratic 
with  a  small  “d”  and  Republican  with  a  capital  “R” 
is  neither  inspiring  nor  important. 

The  1916  plan  is  yet  in  print.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  State  Deparment  of  Market?.  It  was  read  and 
explained  to  a  meeting  of  dairymen  in  Utica  on 
September  6,  1916.  It  was  then  and  there  unani¬ 
mously  approved  and  adopted  by  more  than  1,000 
dairymen.  A  hundred  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  as  the  organization 
policy.  The  pamphlet  bears  a  notation  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  “unanimously  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
read  at  all  lolfal  meetings  of  farmers  in  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  State,”  and  signed  by  R.  D. 
Cooper,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Dairy¬ 
men  were  told,  in  print  and  speech,  that  they  would 
own  and  control  their  own  local  affairs  in  their  own 
way,  choose  their  own  representative  in  the  market¬ 
ing  agency,  have  full  information  and  voluntarily 
vote  the  amount  of  money  collected  for  expenses  and 
other  needs.  The  plan  was  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  which  is  quoted  from  the  pam¬ 
phlet  : 

Our  plan  is  to  form  local  associations  of  producers  in 
every  -section  of  the  State.  The  producer  will  legally 
appoint  the  association  as  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  his 
milk.  This  will  put  all  of  the  milk  of  a  neighborhood 
into  one  agency  for  sale.  The  local  organization  will 
then  recover  the  implements  of  distribution  that  have 
passed  out  of  its  hands.  It  must  provide  cans  and 
pasteurizers  and  control  the  creamery  or  shipping  sta¬ 
tions.  These  local  associations  will  then  be  federated 
into  one  agency  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk. 
This  will  not  be  a  mere  price-making  committee.  It 
will  be  an  organized  selling  agency.  Its  business  will 
be  to  know  the  cost  of  production ;  to  find  new  and 
economic  means  of  distribution ;  to  educate  the  con¬ 
suming  public  as  to  the  comparative  value  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food ;  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk,  and  to  see  that  the  consumer  gets  it 
at  a  price  consistent  with  the  cost  of  production,  and 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Wbo  lias  the  hallucinations  now?  This  testimony 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  It  proves  (1)  that  the 


1916  plan  was  the  Department  of  Markets’  plan ; 
(2)  that  it  was  the  local-federated  plan;  (3)  that 
the  League  officials  then  approved  it;  (4)  that  after 
the  fight  was  over  and  won  they  changed  it  to  gain 
control  of  the  money  for  themselves,  and  (5)  which 
is  the  important  point,  that  they  have  been  trying 
to  fool  dairy  farmers  into  believing  that  the  1916 
fight  was  won  on  their  centralized  plan.  The  two 
plans  are  as  different  as  the  American  government 
and  the  Russian  government  under  the  czars.  It  is 
important  to  dairymen  to  understand  this.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  dairy  problem.  It  comes  down  to 
one  of  two  propositions:  (1)  An  organization  that 
gives  dairymen  a  control  of  their  own  property,  busi¬ 
ness  and  money,  or  (2)  an  organization  that  gives  a 
self-perpetuating  group  of  officials  power  to  own  and 
tax  and  spend  farmers’  money  without  limit  and 
without  accounting,  and  to  bind  farmers  to  a  tyran¬ 
nical  corporation  with  authority  to  fix  its  own  price 
on  farmers’  milk. 

The  Borden  alliance  forced  Mr.  Mapes  to  sell  his 
cows  and  buy  more  chickens,  but  it  increased  Bor¬ 
den’s  profits  to  22  per  cent  of  their  capital.  The  plan 
authorizes  the  officials  to  fix  their  own  salaries,  and 
Borden’s  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  The  1916  plan 
did  not. 


That  Pennsylvania  Milk  Case 

Thank  you  for  information  about  milk.  The  health 
department  of  New  Castle  has  since  made  it  known 
through  the  Public  Safety  Department  that  affidavits 
will  not  be  required  of  farmers  delivering  milk  in  the 
city  to  show  that  it  was  produced  on  their  own  farms. 
The  farmers’  protest  won  this  time.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  are  pleased  to  know  that  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  finally  concluded  not  to  ask  farmers  to 
prove  that  they  are  innocent  of  breaking  a  city  or¬ 
dinance  before  they  are  even  accused  of  doing  so.  A 
good  portion  of  the  unjust  burdens  farmers  bear 
comes  from  the  fact  that  individually  their  protests 
are  not  effective,  and  they  have  no  means  of  protest¬ 
ing  collectively,  or  if  they  have  they  allow  others  to 
compromise  their  interests.  The  grammar  or  polish 
of  the  protest  is  not  important ;  when  farmers  speak 
collectively  for  themselves  they  will  come  pretty 
near  getting  their  rights. 


Tell  Farmers  the  Facts 

We  have  six  agricultural  papers  coming  into  our 
home  and  would  “scrap”  all  the  x-est  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  is  cei-tainly  standing  by  the  farmer  as  no  other  farm 
paper  published,  and  fighting  his  battles  to  a  finish.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  almost 
since  it  stai-ted  and  absolutely  know  you  are  giving 
dairy  farmers  nothiixg  but  plain  facts  and  conditions 
as  they  l-eally  exist.  I  have  lost  money  on  my  dairy 
for  the  past  years  on  pool  prices,  and  look  hopefully  to 
the  time  when  I  can  find  some  other  outlet.  Keep  up 
the  fight  for  the  farmers’  rights  and  we  will  stand 
by  you  to  the  end.  a  pool  patron. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F  we  have  ever  discriminated  in  favor  of  one 
farmer  or  class  of  farmers  more  than  another,  it 
has  been  in  an  effort  to  inform  and  help  pool 
pati-ons.  It  is  always  our  instinct  and  pride  to  help 
those  who  most  need  help,  and  we  know  no  class  of 
farmers  who  suffered  greater  hardships  and  dis¬ 
criminations  in  recent  years.  Another  incentive  has 
been  that  their  plight  has  made  real  progress  impos¬ 
sible  by  other  dairymen.  To  help  one  group  of  dairy¬ 
men  is  to  help  all,  and  an  arrangement  that  keeps  a 
low  price  to  one  group  reduces  the  price  for  all 
groups.  We  shall  not  shirk  our  part. 


The  Board  of  Health  and  Canadian  Milk 

I  see  by  the  New  Yox-k  Times  of  Dec.  23  that  Health 
Commissioner  Hands  objects  to  the  proposed  restric¬ 
tions  on  Canadian  milk,  saying  it  will  produce  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage,  i*aise  price  3  to  5  cents,  and  ur-ges  inspec¬ 
tion  instead.  This  is  real  news  to  us  dairymen.  We 
have  been  ux-ged  to  px-oduce  more,  at  cost  or  less,  to 
hold  the  mai’ket  against  the  western  milk.  If  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  milk  is  yet  needed,  then  the  market 
must  still  have  “bootleg  milk”  in  quantity.  If  the  3 
cents  a  quart  raise  is  passed  on  to  us  we  will  gladly 
produce  all  the  milk  needed.  If  outside  milk  must  be 
had  I  am  sure  most  of  us  would  rather  it  came  from 
U.  S.  A.  Tell  us  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  F.  button. 

OU  were  urged  to  produce  more  milk  at  less  than 
it  cost  3Tou  to  produce  it  with  hired  man’s  wages 
for  yourself,  but  the  true  reason  was  not  to  hold  the 
market  against  western  milk  but  because  western 
milk  could  not  be  brought  to  New  York  at  the  price 
paid  you.  Western  markets  were  paying  more.  De¬ 
mand  is  made  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  milk 
becaxise  with  restrictions  off  Canadian  milk  can  be 
imported  at  a  lower  price.  There  was  a  time  when 
milk  propaganda  to  mislead  producers  was  put  out 
directly  by  big  dealers  and  other  city  interests. 
Dairy  farmers  uxxderstood  the  source  and,  while  at 
times  they  fell  for  it,  they  knew  well  enough  what  it 


was  for,  but  since  the  propaganda  has  been  put  out 
at  their  own  expense  they  seem  puzzled  when  the 
truth  forces  itself  on  them.  The  city  and  the  big 
city  dealers  are  after  cheap  milk.  When  it  cannot 
be  had  in  the  West  we  are  urged  to  produce  it  at 
home,  no  matter  if  at  a  loss,  under  the  pretense  that 
we  must  protect  the  market  from  milk  that  is  worth 
more  at  home,  but  there  is  no  worry  about  protecting 
the  market  from  a  cheaper  milk  from  Canada.  The 
arguments  destroy  each  other. 

Ten  years  ago  dairy  farmers  organized  to  do  it 
themselves.  They  did.  Since  then  they  have  been 
organized  so  that  others  can  do  them.  The  others 
are  doing  it.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take, 
but  sooner  or  later  we  expect  dairymen  to  destroy 
the  alliance  with  city  powers  that  have  hamstrung 
the  whole  industry  and  again  recover  the  power  to 
act  for  themselves  as  a  unit.  When  they  do  they 
will  come  to  realize  the  rich  inheritance  they  have 
in  the  dairy  farms  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


Chain  Stores  and  Apple  Selling 

On  page  121  is  an  article,  “Chain  Store  Sales,” 
which  is  but  one  more  of  a  myriad  of  circumstances 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  reading  public  the  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  position  of  the  very  large  majority  of  American 
farmers.  The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  “Is 
farming  a  business?”  and  it  can  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 

When  the  Michigan  farmers  were  approached  by  the 
A.  &  P.  stores  and  offered  75c  per  bushel  for  their  po¬ 
tatoes  it  was  then  that  the  Michigan  farmers  should 
have  been  sufficiently  intelligent  to  know  the  cost  of 
production  of  their  potatoes,  and  also  sufficiently  wise 
enough  to  close  a  sale  which  represented  a  reasonable 
profit.  This  they  did  not  do,  but  later  on  realized 
their  mistake  -when  potatoes  purchased  by  the  A.  & 
P.  stores  in  Maine  were  brought  to  Michigan  and  sold 
at  10c  per  bushel  profit  to  the  A.  &  P.  stores.  Too  late 
for  the  Michigan  farmers  to  bewail  fate  and  bad  judg¬ 
ment,  but  the  future  holds  for  them  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  The  business  part  of  a  farmer’s 
business  is  manifold,  to  produce  and  also  to  know  when 
to  sell,  and  right  here  is  where  the  individuality  of  the 
business  comes  in.  One  farmer  may  by  his  good  man¬ 
agement  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  at  less  expense  than 
that  of  his  neighbor,  consequently  he  can  sell  for  less 
and  make  the  same  degree  of  profit  that  his  neighbor 
must  have  as  a  sale  price.  No  fax*m  organization  pro¬ 
gram  will  ever  be  able  to  equalize  such  conditions;  the 
only  thing  that  they  have  been  doing  and  are  doing  at 
the  present  time  is  to  stir  up  conditions,  the  result  of 
which  is  producers  in  bunches  lose  money  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Michigan  potato  growers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
maintains  fair  play,  in  this  let  the  truth  be  shown  and 
the  chips  fall  where  they  will.  L.  A.  page. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  our  readers  know,  we  advocate  a  trial 
of  the  chain  store  principle  by  farmers  themselves.  We 
would  have  some  community  of  fruit  growei-s  try  it. 
Let  them  raise  a  fund  and  come  to  this  big  city  and 
start  a  chain  of  small  stores  whei'e  fruit  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  These  “prod¬ 
ucts”  may  include  pies,  baked  apples,  and  apple  sauce. 
We  believe  this  could  be  developed  so  as  to  dispose  of 
great  quantities  of  peaches,  pears  and  apples  at  a 
profit. 

I  note  with  interest  your  article  on  page  121  en¬ 
titled  “Chain  Store  Sales.”  What  are  we  fanners  going 
to  do  to  combat  this  pi-actice?  Only  this  month  we 
have  been  cut  on  our  milk  prices  on  account  of  the 
chain  store  competition,  and  at  a  time  when  milk  is 
scai’ce.  If  we  could  have  an  oi'ganization  for  selling 
which  was  financially  strong  enough  and  fair — but  most 
farmers  are  so  short  on  cash  and  not  willing  to  stick 
together.  b.  it.  n. 

Maine. 

UR  suggestion,  often  given,  is  to  compete  with 
these  chain  stores  at  their  own  game  by  open¬ 
ing  a  system  of  such  places  where  fruit,  milk  and 
other  farm  produce  may  be  sold  at  retail.  We  would 
start  in  the  larger  cities  and  increase  as  trade  war¬ 
ranted.  Large  capital .  will  be  required  to  put  the 
plan  through.  Thus  far  most  co-operative  plans  for 
selling  farm  produce  have  confined  themselves  to 
Wholesale  business  and  prices.  The  profit  is  now 
made  at  retailing.  If  our  Eastern  fruit  growers  do 
not  start  something  of  this  sort  soon  the  western 
people  will  get  in  ahead.  We  have  already  heard 
rumors  of  such  a  business. 


Champion  Com  Husker 

OW  we  hear  of  another  farm  Amazon — this  time 
from  the  West.  She  is  reported  as  a  corn 
husker  of  Iowa,  Miss  Mary  Franzen.  She  is  said  to 
have  husked  more  than  1,500  bushels  of  corn  this 
past  season  and  “her  brothers,  husking  beside  her, 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  she  set.”  She 
also  harnessed  and  cared  for  the  team.  Out  in  that 
country,  you  know,  they  do  not  sit  down  beside  a 
shock,  but  travel  through  the  standing  corn  and 
break  off  the  ears,  throwing  them  into  a  wagon.  We 
hope  to  learn  more  about  Miss  Franzen  as  we  did 
of  Miss  Bernaby  of  New  Hampshire.  Such  young 
women  are  welcome  in  these  days  of  flappers  and 
powdered  damsels.  For  these  Amazons  are  sun- 
painted,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  flap  their 
wings  to  good  advantage  in  picking  corn  and  swing¬ 
ing  a  scythe. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Lord  of  the  Changing  " 
Seasons 

When  Spring  has  touched  the  swelling 
buds 

And  apple  orchards  flower, 

And  swaying  fields  of  Winter  wheat 
Grow  greener  hour  by  hour, 

God’s  •waking  world  is  praising  Him 
Through  April  sun  and  shower. 

And  when  the  Summer  air  is  filled 
With  drowsy  hum  of  bees, 

And  dancing  heat  above  the  fields 
Defeats  the  languid  breeze ; 

Then  all  God’s  creatures  give  Him  thanks 
For  His  great  gift  of  trees. 

And  then  through  Autumn’s  leafy  haze 
Glows  red,  the  harvest  moon, 

The  crops  are  safely  gathered  in, 

For  frost  will  sparkle  soon — 

Deep  songs  of  gratitude  arise 
With  all  the  earth  atune. 

But  when  the  bracing  Winter  winds 
Send  snowflakes  through  the  air, 

At  last  shall  every  field  and  farm 
A  shining  radiance  wear —  _ 

Oh,  let  us  raise  our  song  to  Him 
Who  makes  all  seasons  fair! 

Ruth  Aughiltree  in  “The  Country  Bard’’ 

* 

The  household  management  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College  is 
anxious  to  collect  old  household  account 
books  for  a  study  of  standards  and  costs 
of  living  now  and  in  past  years.  They 
say : 

When  doing  your  Spring  cleaning  don’t 
throw  out  the  old  account  books  that  may 
be  stored  up  under  the  e'aves  in  the  attic 
or  in  an  old  trunk  down  in  the  cellar. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  is  seeking  old  household  finan¬ 
cial  records  to  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  costs  and  standards  of  living  today 
and  in  past  years,  and  as  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  on  how  our  ancestors  spent  their 
money  is  now  available  all  these  books 

will  help.  ... 

Household  accounts,  old  or  new,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  college  either  as  a 
gift  or  as  a  loan,  since  the  more  records 
studied  the  more  trustworthy  will  be  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  If  so  re¬ 
quested,  any  record  will  be !  held  as  confi¬ 
dential.  Such  sums  as  $15  a  year  for 
rent  or  $3.85  for  a  bride’s  trousseau  ac- 
tuallv  found  in  one  old  account  book  show 
a  considerable  difference  between  costs  to¬ 
day  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  enough 
books  can  be  gathered  together  it  is  hoped 
that  index  numbers  showing  changes  in 
the  costs  of  family  living  can  be  figured 
as  far  back  as  1850. 

All  account  books  sent  to  the  college 
will  be  acknowledged  -when  received  and 
wall  be  catalogued  and  held  for  research 
purposes.  If  the  present  owner  does  not 
wish  to  turn  over  the  record  as  a  gift  to 
the  college  the  book  may  simply  be  de¬ 
posited  there  for  a  time.  .  ,  , 

Records  should  be  sent  by  registered 
mail  or  express  to  the  Directors,  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


How  Can  I  Earn  Some 
Money? 

Now  that  Christmas  has  come  and 
gone  Lent  and  Easter  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  Last  year  two  little  boys  said,  when 
thev  received  their  mite  boxes, from  Sun¬ 
day  school,  “Mamma,  how  can  we  earn 
some  money  to  p  t  in  our  Lent  boxet- . 
Our  superintendent  told  us  we  must  earn 
our  own  money  if  we  can,  and  he  hoped 
each  one  would  earn  a  lot,  so  we  could 
raise  the  amount  we  hoped  to  reach  this 

year.”  ,  ,  . . 

Mother  didn’t  know  how  they  coufi 
earn  much,  as  the  boys  in  question  did 
rank  over  eight  years  of  age,  and  w 
wasn’t  even  six  years  old.  Not  mB 


In  making  cheese  two  things  must  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  religiously,  namely,  first  to  sour 
the  milk  as  quickly  as  possible  so  there 
will  be  no  acid  flavor.  Be  sure  the  starter 
used  has  no  unpleasant  flavor  about  it, 
and  second,  do  not  allow  the  curd  to  cook, 
as  that  makes  tough  and  poor  cheese. 
Let  it  warm  slowly  on  the  back  of  stove 
until  the  whey  and  curd  are  thoroughly 
separated,  then  strain.  When  the  whey 
is  all  drained  out  salt  the  cheese  to  suit 
the  taste.  Should  it  fie  too  dry  add  a 
little  cream,  milk  or  butter,  and  work  it 
in.  I  like  butter  best  as  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  souring  and  giving  a  different 
taste  to  the  cheese.  The  cream  is  very 
good  if  the  cheese  is  to  be  used  on  the 
same  day  it  is  made,  or  is  to  be  kept  in 
ice-box  -where  it  is  cool. 

Mother  put  the  cheese  up  in  little  half¬ 
pint  and  pint  pasteboard  containers  con¬ 
venient  for  the  boys  to  carry.  It  sold 
very  rapidly,  and  many  orders  were  taken 
for  more.  At  the  end  of  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son  they  had  sold  88.30  worth  of  cheese, 
besides  giving  away  several  packages  and 
having  all  they  wanted  to  use  on  their 
own  table. 

They  put  half  this  in  their  Lent  box 
as  their  offering  and  saved  the  other  half 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


672.  Chic  Slenderiz¬ 
ing  Model.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48,  50,  52 

and  54-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


671.  Coat  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  22-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


636.  Junior  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  10,  12, 
14  and  16  years.  The 
16-year  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  1% 
yds.  of  13y2-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


338.  A  Many  Oc¬ 
casion  Frock.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  takes 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


i,  for  a  long-desired  croquet  set.  They  really 

wilM1  t  v _  _  _  f  felt  very  proud  of  themselves  for  having 

other  than  errands  that  children  of  tfiati  earned  so  much. 


age  could  do,  especially  when  they  were  m 
school  a”  day.  But  one  day  when  she 
made  some  cottage  cheese  for  dinner  she 
thought  that  perhaps  the  boys  could  sell 
some  cheese  to  earn  some  money  for  the 
Lenten  offering.  So  she  suggested  it .  to 
them,  telling  them  that  Daddy  would  give 
them  the  milk  and  Mother  would  make 


It  turned  out  that  they  had  established 
a  market  for  cheese,  so  that  Mother  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  it  throughout  the  Summer 
months.  However,  the  demand  was  so 
great  that* she  couldn’t  make  enough  to 
satisfy  it,  and  had  ;  refuse  many  good 
customers.  The  boys  had  found  a  way  to 
earn  something  which  they  could  call 


them  the  milk  ana  mo  mm-  wuum 

the  cheese  if  they  wanted  to  try  to  sell  their  very  own,  and  were  happy  in  hav 
some  for  their  Easter  boxes.  ing  a  business  to  occupy  them  throughout 

The  boys  were  quite  enthused  over  the  the_  happy  vacation  days, 
prospect,  and  said  surely  they  would  sell 
it  if  they  could.  So  that  night  when  the 
milk  was  separated  Mother  took  half  of 
the  skim-milk  that  had  been  given  to  the 
hens  and  chickens  heretofore  into  the 


house  and  set  it  on  the  reservoir  for  t1 
night.  She  added  one  pint  of  free, 
soured  milk  to  it  as  a  starter,  and  w 
she  arose  in  the  morning  the  milk 
soured  into  a  thick  mass  ready  to  be  m.  e 
into  cottage  or  Dutch  cheese.  Mother 

pulled  it  onto  the  back  of  the  stove  where  “w  ™  ..... 

it  would  warm  but  not  be  in  direct  con-  money  so  he  could  learn  the  value  and 
tact  with  the  fire.  She  broke  up  the  curd  handling  of  it  from  early  youth  up,  mak- 
bv  stirring  briskly  with  a  wooden  spoon,  ing  very  good  training  for  him,  which  will 
When  the  whey  had  risen  to  the  top  she  stand  him  in  good  stead  later  on  in  life, 
stirred  it  up  again  to  thoroughly  mix  it.  E.  a.  e. 


Of  course  all  farmers  don’t  have  the 
skim-milk  to  do  this  or  aren’t  near  enough 
to  a  market  to  sell  this  product,  but  if 
they  are  it  is  a  very  good  way  for  the 
little  ones  to  earn  their  pin-money.  Four¬ 
teen  quarts  of  skim-milk  will  make  from 
six  to  seven  lbs.  of  cheese,  which  sells 
at  10c  a  half-pint,  or  40c  a  quart,  which 
amounts  to  20c  per  lb.,  which  would  mean 
$1.20  to  $1.40  a  day  from  cheese  if  that 
much  were  made  and  sold  every  day.  One 
could  teach  the  child  how  to  budget  his 


Try 

OCCIDENT 

Flour! 

Better  Baking  Results 
are  Guaranteed. 


Try  OCCIDENT  Special 
Patent,  using  your  favorite 
recipe,  but  use  LESS  flour 
than  you  ordinarily  would. 
Better  Bread,  Cake  a]nd 
Pastry  guaranteed. 

N29 

QCGIDEMT  FLOUR 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis. 


J  BULLDOG  f 

j  PIPELESS  FPBNACEfJ 


“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  7- 
room  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as 
much  coal  and  in  zero  weather  the 
house  was  warm  when  we  got  up.” 
Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St., 
Shamokin,  Pa.  Hundreds  of  letters 
equally  astounding.  Write  for  them! 

No  Money  Down 

Small  Monthly  Payments 
The  Bulldog  comes  completely 
erected — is  installed  almost  aseasily 
as  a  cook  stove  —  and  is  sent  for 
free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied, 
you  make  small  monthly  payments 
at  our  amazingly  low  price. 

Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  Shipped  from  nearest  point. 

FSJF’P’F  Our  big  illustrated  book 
»  am  shows  how  to  get  all  the 

heat  you  want — where  and  when 
you  want  it— -and  save  money  1  Send 
for  this  free  book  TODAY ! 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  30-72 
19th  St.  &  California  Av.,  Chicago 


How  l  Saved 
Half  # 
My  Coal/ 


New  5-Tube  Radio 
At  Very  Small  Cost 
Improves  Reception 

Lieut..  Sterling  G.  Sears  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserves  has  perfected  a  marvelous  new  5-tube 
Radio  that  improves  average  home  reception 
about  100%.  Due  to  special  features,  this 
Radio  is  extraordinarily  selective  and  powerful, 
easy  to  operate,  very  economical  on  Battery 
consumption — and  costs  only  about  one-third  of 
the  usual  price  of  5-tube  machines.  Perfect 
satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed,  and  a  10-day 
Free  Trial  offered  to  all  who  wish  to  try  it. 
Full  information  together  with  reports  of  tests 
made  by  experts  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
Write  today — no  obligation! 

THE  NAYLOR  RADIO  CORP. 

161  Chambers  St.,  Dept.  114M,  New  York  City 


This  Winter 
keep  efficient 
take  , 

scon  s 

EMULSIOM 


Keep  well-nourished 


with  health-giving 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 


Scott  &  Bowue,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-57 


500  SES  $3.00 

Good  white  business  size  6%  envelopes.  Bond  Letter¬ 
heads  same  price.  Get  your  printing  now  for  spring 
business.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  New  York. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  pay  5c  each  for  feed,  middling 
and  bran  bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 
References:  Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester. 

“  OWASCO  BAG  CO. 

Cleveland  St.  Rochosior,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OLD 

BAGS 


BarrelsotSlightly  Damaged  cKERUrGffi; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer,  Write  us.  £.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Delight  Your 
Home  Folks 

Order  a  sack  of 
CERESOTA 
from  your  grocer. 
There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good 
flour.  It’s  real 
economy  to  use 
Ceresota.  Goes 
farther  and  makes 
better  bread. 

The  Prize  Bread 
and  Pastry  Flour 
of  the  World — 
Pure,  Whole¬ 
some  and  Not 
Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Th«  Hot  School  Lunch 

I  have  three  school  tots,  and  I  wel¬ 
come  any  thought  that  will  help  me  pro¬ 
vide  a  tasty  hot  lunch  without  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  maybe  my  “finds”  will  help  some¬ 
one  else. 

_  I  find  that  soup  makes  a  nourishing 
dish,  and  they  do  not  tii’e  easily  of  it.  It 
is  also  quick  to  preoare  when  time  is 
scarce  in  the  morning.  It  is  expensive 
when  you  have  to  buy  for  two  or  three. 
I  take  a  pound  of  hamburg  steak,  a  few 
onions,  a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  can  of  peas 
a  few  potatoes  diced  and  a  handful  of 
rice,  with  water  enough  to  make  a  good 
soup  or  all  it  will  stand,  season  and  cook 
till  meat  and  potatoes  are  done.  This 
will  make  a  good  six  quarts,  and  can  be 
covered  and  set  outdoors  or  in  the  cellar 
and  will  keep  nicely  in  cold  weather.  In 
the  morning  I  put  what  is  required  for 
the  day’s  lunch  in  a  fruit  can,  and  with 
crackers  or  bread  and  butter  it  is  enough 
for  a  hearty  lunch.  I  have  little  vege¬ 
table  dishes  my  girls  carry,  and  a  pint  or 
quart  dipper  without  a  handle,  which 
they  heat  the  soup  in  at  noon..  The 
dishes,  spoons  and  crackers  are  put  in 
one  lunch  pail,  which  one  girl  carries,  one* 
takes  the  can  of  soup  and  one  the  dipper. 

For  a  change  I  give  cocoa  one  day, 
which  also  is  warmed  in  the  dipper,  and 
one  day  cold  cooked  potatoes  are  sliced 
and  packed  in  a  pint  fruit  jar  with  a  bit 
of  butter  or  meat  grease  and  salt.  This 
they  warm  at  noon  on  a  tin  pie  plate. 
Also  I  send  a  pint  can  of  vegetables  fixed 
with  milk  ready  to  warm  and  eat  with 
sandwiches. 

My  oldest  youngster  is  nine,  and  she 
does  the  cooking  for  her  six-  and  four- 
year-old  sisters  and  herself.  For  these 
sandwiches  I  bake  bread  in  coffee  cans, 
which  makes  a  round  loaf,  and  seems  to 
taste  better  than  the  ordinary  loaf.  With 
these  things  one  can  ring  so  many 
changes  they  do  not  tire  of  their  food, 
and  also  provide  a  hot  meal  which  I 
think  means  a  lot  on  cold  days  to  little 
stomachs.  mrs.  l.  j.  f. 


My  Best  Eggless  Recipe 

While  I  do  not  favor  eggless  cooking 
generally,  there  are  times  when  the  hens 
insist  on  taking  a  rest,  and  eggs  are  high 
in  price,  and  at  such  times  eggless  recipes 
are  appreciated. 

By  following  the  recipe  given  below  you 
may  have  a  loaf  cake,  a  layer  cake,  a 
fruit  cake,  a  chocolate  cake,  muffins,  drop 
cookies,  doughnuts,  apple  fritters,  cottage 
pudding,  apple  or  other  fruit  pudding  or 
shortcake.  Here  is  the  recipe:  Three 
tablespoons  of  melted  lard,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  cups 
of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  flavoring  as  desired. 

For  the  loaf  cake  and  layer  cake  the 
recipe  is  used  just  as  it  is  given.  For  the 
fruit  cake  I  add  one  cup  of  raisins  and 
half  a  teaspoon  each  of  ground  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  and  ice  with  but¬ 
ter  icing,  made  by  mixing  icing  sugai 
with  a  little  melted  butter  and  flavoring 
with  vanilla. 

When  making  chocolate  cake  I  i-educe 
the  quantity  of  flour  one-fourtli  cup  and 
add  one-fourtli  cup  of  cocoa.  A  good 
icing  for  this  cake  is  made  by  boiling 
together  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
of  cocoa  and  one-fourth  cup  of  thin  sweet 
cream  until  it  threads,  after  which  beat 
up  and  spread. 

For  muffins  and  drop  cookies  I  simply 
add  a  few  raisins  and  bake  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  doughnuts  and  apple  fritters  re¬ 
quire  an  extra  cup  of  flour  and  an  extra 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  These  should 
be  rolled  out  on  a  floured  board  to  one- 
fourth  inch  thickness  and  cooked  in  hot 
fat.  To  make  the  apple  fritters,  roll  a 
quartered  apple  in  a  square  of  the  dough 
and  fry  like  doughnuts.  These  are  very 
nice  served  with  a  milk  sauce  made  by 
boiling  together  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  of  flour,  one  cup  of  milk 
and  a  little  flavoring. 

For  the  cottage  pudding  the  recipe  is 
used  as  it  stands.  This  should  be  baked 
in  a  square  shallow  pan  and  may  be 
served  with  any  plain  sauce.  A  good 
sauce  can  be  made  by  mixing  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  flour  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  with  a  little  cold  water,  over 
which  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
let  boil  a  few  minutes,  remove  from  stove 
and  add  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  flavor¬ 
ing  and  a  little  vinegar.  For  variation 
I  sometimes  add  a  tablespoon  of  cocoa. 

To  make  the  apple  pudding,  half  fill 
a  deep  pudding  pan  with  sliced  apples, 
pour  over  them  a  little  boiling  water,  a 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a  sprinkling  of  nut¬ 
meg,  leaving  on  the  stove  to  cook  while 
you  stir  up  the  batter,  which  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  apples  and  set  in  the  oven 
to  bake.  Berry  puddings  are  made  in 
the  same  way. 

When  using  this  recipe  with  sweetened 
fruit  I  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  to 
half  a  cup.  Margaret  vogt  siddall. 


Chocolate  Snaps 

Eight  ounces  sugar,  two  ounces  butter, 
Vi  pint  (1 V-2  cupsj  molasses,  three  eggs, 
eight  ounces  flour,  four  ounces  bread  or 
cake  crumbs,  four  ounces  cocoa  or  melted 
unsweetened  chocolate,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Make  little  cigars  about  two 
inches  long  from  this  dough ;  put  on 
greased  pans  and;  press  flat  to  about 
Vi  in.  thickness.  n.  j. 


COLT  Light  is  practically  sun¬ 
light.  Its  clear,  brilliant  flood 
of  light  cannot  injure  the  eyes. 
The  Colt  Hot  Plate  takes  all 
the  drudgery  out  of  cooking. 
The  Colt  Self -heating  Iron 
makes  ironing  a  comfortable 
task.  These  are  the  advantages 
that  a  Colt  Light  Plant  brings 
to  your  family  —  advantages 
that  add  more  to  their  comfort 
than  any  other  improvement 
you  could  install. 

The  Colt  Light  Plant  is 
safe,  and  the  Colt  Light  Gene¬ 
rator  is  listed  as  "standard”  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
Inc.  On  the  average  farm,  you 
refill  the  Colt  Light  Generator 
with  Union  Carbide*  and 
change  the  water  only  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  This  gene¬ 
rator  is  specially  equipped  to 
automatically  give  the  user 


warning  several  times  when  the 
supply  of  carbide  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  allowing  ample  time  to 
refill  with  Union  Carbide.* 

Colt  Light  fixtures  add 
beauty  to  any  home.  They  may 
be  had  in  a  wide  variety  of 
styles  and  types.  A  Colt  Light 
Plant  lasts  for  years  and  years, 
without  expense  for  repairs. 

Join  the  thousands  of  satis- 
fi eld  Colt  Light  users!  Let  us 
show  you  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  install  a  Colt 
Light  Plant  in  your  home! 
Write  today  for  our  free  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets. 

J.  B.  COLT  company; 

U nit  of 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

New  York . 30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  .  1700  Walnut  St. 

Chicago,  III.  -  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
Ssn  Francisco,  Cal.  ®  Sth  and  Brannan  Sts. 


■  UNION  CARBIDE  provides  sunlight  at  night.  It  is 
sold  at  direct -to^consumer  factory  prices  from  more  than 
190  conveniently  located  Union  Carbide  warehouses. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 


DOES  NOT  AFF  T  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Your  Chance 
to  Have  a 
Craine  Silo 

at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated 
silo  of  yours- 
Have  it  rebuilt  the  kCraine  Way  and 
turn  loss  into  profit. 

Every  year,  more  dairy  owners  order  us  to 
rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an  opportunity 
just  like  yours.  They  get  a  real  Craine— 
the  silo  that  laughs  at  smashing  storms — 
resists  frost — keeps  silage  better  stands 
firm  and  straight — needs  no  tinkering — 
earns  profits  for  years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo  means  to  you. 
Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it — and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
same  time  i 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine 
rebuilts — how  they  stand 
jup  and  serve  others— how 
we  rebuild — what  you  get. 

,Address 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  160-B-l 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE  WALL  ' 

SILOS  |  CRj>NE 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Seedy  Toe  and  Brittle  Hoof 

I  have  a  horse  about  16  years  of  age. 
He  is  sound  excepting  he  has  very  brittle 
hoofs,  and  if  he  loses  a  shoe  his  hoofs 
break  all  to  pieces  and  blacksmiths  can¬ 
not  nail  a  shoe  on.  I  was  thinking  per¬ 
haps  I  could  get  some  kind  of  a  boot 
with  a  shoe  on  it  to  strap  over  the  hoof 
when  I  work  him  and  take  it  off  when  in 
the  stable  till  hoof  grows  again.  E.  c. 

We  have  never  seen  offered  for  sale  a 
boot  with  shoe  attached  such  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  your 
harness-maker  or  shoemaker  devise  such 
a  shoe  and  then  have  the  iron  shoe  at¬ 
tached.  The  boot  would  have  to  be  made 
of  heavy  sole  leather,  with  a  top  of  upper 
leather,  so  that  a  strap  might  be  run 
through  holes  made  in  the  upper  part  and 
pulled  tight  and  buckled  after  putting 
the  boot  on  the  hoof.  Such  a  boot  is 
sold  by  dealers  in  veterinary  supplies  to 
hold  a  poultice  upon  a  horse’s  hoof.  We 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  a  boot  and 
shoe  such  as  you  mention  would  serve 
the  purpose  in  the  case  described. 

The  hoof  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
and  a  healthy  or  normal  one  will  have  to 
be  present  before  ,  nails  will  be  likely  to 
hold  a  shoe  in  place.  The  fact  that  the 
wall  has  separated  from  the  sole,  or  from 
the  inner  sensitive  part  of  the  wall  at  the 


FARM 
Relief  in  sight 

"The  Lord  helps  him  who  helps 
himself”.  And  farmers  can 
help  themselves  in  the  South — 
many  of  them  are  doing  it — 
farmers  who  have  moved  from 
"the  frozen  North”  to  "the 
sunny  South”. 

All  kinds  of  farming  can  be 
made  pleasant  and  profitable 
in  this  Southland — a  land  of  all- 
year  growing  season;  of  low- 
cost  labor  and  living  condi¬ 
tions;  of  ample  home  markets; 
of  fine  schools,  churches  and 
good  neighbors.  And  fine  farm 
lands  in  the  South  can  be 
bought  at  moderate  prices. 

Full  information  will 
be  sent,  free,  on  re¬ 
quest;  but  this  Rail¬ 
road  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  anybody. 
Write  G.  A.  Park, 
Gen.  Imm.  &  Ind. 
Agt.,  L.  &  N  .R.  R., 
Dept.  RN-8,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 


so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  rub,  bite  or 
lick  the  blistered  part.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  48  hours,  if  it  evidently  has  blis¬ 
tered  the  skin,  and  then  apply  a  little 
lard  daily.  If  it  does  not  blister  the  skin, 
simply  rub  in  a  little  lard  daily  and  re¬ 
peat  the  application  of  blister  in  a  week. 
Three  or  four  blisterings  should  have  the 
desired  stimulating  effect. 

In  such  cases  a  run  on  low,  wet  pas¬ 
ture,  for  an  entire  Summer,  often  is  the 
best  possible  treatment,  after  the  hoof 
has  been  trimmed  and  the  seedy  toe  part 
attended  to.  Blistering  may  at  the  same 
time  be  done  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  weeks. 

In  some  cases  we  get  good  results  by 
soaking  the  foot  in  soft  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  night  and  morning,  for  a 
month  and  then  if  necessary,  blistering 
the  hoof-head.  When  the  hoofs  simply 
are  brittle  and  seedy  toe  is  not  a  compli¬ 
cation  it  may  suffice  to  apply  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  horn  and  hair  every  other 
day,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  oil  of  fir  and 
2  parts  of  oil  of  tar.  A.  s.  A. 


February  12,  1927 

If  idleness  is  necessary  for  some  time 
let  the  mare  do  without  grain  and  gradu¬ 
ally  restore  the  grain  l-ation  when  she 
works  or  exercises.  A  mare  in  foal  should 
not  be  made  to  stand  in  an  ordinary  stall 
in  the  stable.  She  is  afraid  to  lie  down 
in  such  a  stall  and  when  she  persists  in 
standing,  di’opsical  swelling  of  the  legs 
and  sometimes  of  the  abdomen  l’esults.  In¬ 
stead  of  letting  the  mare  graze  green  rye 
in  Winter  it  would  be  better  to  regulate 
the  bowels  by  feeding  carrots.  The  al¬ 
lowance  of  carrots  may  be  based  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bowels.  Start  slowly  and 
increase  the  allowance  until  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  is  “just  right;”  then 
hold  the  allowance  there,  or  decrease  it 
slightly  if  the  bowels  tend  to  become  too 
loose.  When  wheat  bran  is  fed,  along 
with  either  oats  or  corn  the  bowels  may 
be  sufficiently  relaxed  without  feeding 
carrots,  but  the  roots  are  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  feed.  a.  s.  A. 


Feed  for  Brood  Mare 

What  should  a  1, 300-lb.  mare  in  foal 
be  fed?  She  is  in  good  condition  now,  if 
anything  a  little  too  fat.  She  was  on  Alfal¬ 
fa  pasture  and  is  now  fed  a  little  Alfalfa 
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toes,  indicates  that  the  condition  known 
as  “seedy  toe”  is  present.  That  consists 
of  a  powdery  state  of  the  horny  matter 
between  the  wall  and  sensitive  tissue  and 
that  causes  the  separation  mentioned.  It 
is  often  caused  by  the  toe  clip  of  the  shoe 
being  made  too  long  and  being  too  tightly 
hammered  into  the  horn  of  the  wall,  so 
that  the  pressure  interferes  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  the  sensitive  tissue.  When 
that  is  the  case  the  resultant  condition  is 
similar  to  that  termed  “dry”  or  “pow¬ 
dery”  coi’n. 

In  the  first  place  treatment  of  seedy 
toe  will  be  necessary.  That  consists  in 
scraping  out  all  of  the  powdery  horn, 
swabbing  the  cavity  with  tincture  of  io¬ 
dine  and  then  packing  it  with  oakum  sat¬ 
urated  with  a  mixture  of  pine  tar  and 
turpentine,  or  filling  it  with  iodex  and 
then  packing  in  the  teased  oakum.  The 
packing  must  be  renewed  once  a  week 
and  gradually  it  will  be  noticed,  if  all 
goes  well,  that  the  cavity  lessens  and  the 
horn  tends  to  become  healthy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
new  horn  grows  down  from  the  hoof-head 
or  coi’onet  so  that  growth  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated  there.  Some  of  the  wall  also  grows 
out  fi'om  the  sensitive  laminae  or  tissue, 
above  the  toe,  and  the  two  processes  of 
growth  should  go  oxi  actively  at  the  same 
time.  The  additional  treatment  consists 
in  clipping  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head 
and  applying  a  light  blister,  at  intervals 
of  10  days,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  wall 
is  growing  down  normally  and  the  cavity 
filling  up. 

As  a  blistering  ointment  use  a  mixture 
of  1  dram  each  of  powdered  cantharides 
and  biniodine  of  mercury  and  6  ounces 
of  lard.  Rub  this  in,  a  little  at  a  time, 
for  15  minutes,  having  the  skin  of  the 
hoof-head  perfectly  dry  at  the  time.  Af¬ 
terward  tie  the  horse  up  short  in  a  stall, 


night  and  morning  and  one  ear  of  corn 
twice  a  day.  I  have  Alfalfa  hay  and  Soy 
bean  hay  but  don’t  care  for  the  beans 
for  horses.  I  have  some  rye  growing 
from  which  she  could  have  a  lunch  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  condition.  She  is  due 
to  foal  in  April.  H.  II.  II. 

Maryland. 

An  Alfalfa  roughage  ration  is  scarcely 
suitable  for  a  mare  in  foal.  Even  when 
perfectly  saved,  Alfalfa  hay,  when  heavily 
fed,  tends  to  loosen  the  bowels  and  irri¬ 
tate  the  urinary  organs.  That  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  profuse  discharge  of  prac¬ 
tically  colorless  urine,  a  condition  border¬ 
ing  upon  diabetes  insipidus.  We  should 
advise  you  to  feed  good  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  or  clear  Timothy  hay  that 
was  cut  before  seeds  formed  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  dust,  but  with  it  a 
small  allowance  of  good  Alfalfa  hay  be 
given.  The  total  allowance  of  hay,  daily, 
may  be  not  materially  in  excess  of  1  lb. 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  divided 
into  three  feeds.  Most  of  the  hay  should 
be  fed  at  night,  only  a  pound  or  two  at 
noon,  when  the  mare  has  to  work,  and 
the  balance  in  the  morning. 

If  you  must  make  Alfalfa  hay  the  ex¬ 
clusive  ration  of  roughage,  then  balance 
it  with  corn.  Ear  corn  is  best.  Gi’ain 
should  be  allowed  on  the  same  basis  as 
hay,  viz.,  1  lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  divided  into  three  feeds  as  a  day’s 
ration.  We  should,  however,  prefer  to 
feed  a  bi’ood  mare  whole  or  crushed  oats, 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  by  weight, 
and  add  an  ear  or  two  of  corn  at  noon, 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  or  when 
the  mare  has  to  work. 

Let  the  mare  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable.  Bed  it  with  baled 
shavings  or  sawdust,  if  she  eats  her  bed¬ 
ding.  Let  her  work  lightly  or  run  out 
daily  for  exercise,  except  in  stormy 
weather.  When  exercise  cannot  be  taken 
greatly  reduce  the  grain  ration. 


Pigs  Have  Rickets 

My  pigs  are  about  four  weeks  old,  and 
are  not  eating  out  of  the  trough  yet,  but 
they  are  not  as  lai-ge  as  they  should  be 
for  their  age.  I  notice  that  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  lose  the  use  of 
their  hind  parts  to  some  extent  when 
they-  first  get  up,  although  after  a  time 
they  run  and  play  about.  But  their  hide 
is  wrinkled  and  they  do  not  look  right. 
The  sow  eats  all  right,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear'to  be  stiff.  g.  c.  f. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  are  starting  to  have  l'ickets, 
caused  by  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  bones, 
and  unless  properly  treated  they  will  be 
likely  to  become  worthless.  In  such  cases 
the  bones  tend  to  become  distorted  and 
the  joints  enlarged.  Often,  older  affected 
pigs  become  not  only  stiff  and  lame,  but 
eventually  go  down,  paralyzed.  lrou  state 
that  the  pigs  are  not  eating  from  the 
trough,  but  it  would  now  be  well  to 
allow  them  slop,  made  with  skim-milk 
and  just  thick  enough  to  pour.  A  suit¬ 
able  combination  would  be :  35  lbs.  of 
finely  ground  oats,  with  the  hulls  re¬ 
moved  by  screening ;  35  lbs.  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dling  ;  20  lbs.  of  cornmeal ;  9  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal  ;  1  lb.  of  salt.  This  is  best  made 
into  slop  with  skim-milk  but  if  milk  is 
not  available,  warm  water  may  be  used. 

This  i*ation  is  an  expensive  one,  but  it 
is  suitable  for  starting  pigs  eating  and 
growing.  As  soon  as  possible  substitute 
a  l-ation  composed  of  30  lbs.  each  of 
ground  (sci-eened)  oats,  coi-nmeal  and 
wheat  middlings ;  5  to  8  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
and  2  lbs.  of  salt.  Feed  it  two  or  three 
times  daily,  in  the  form  of  thick  slop. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  fatten  the  pigs 
quickly  they  may  also  be  fed  all  the  ear 
corn  they  care  to  take. 

The  nursing  sow  should  also  be  fed  a 
complete  ration.  A  suitable  one  for  her 
may  be  composed  of  23  lbs.  each  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  (screened)  oats,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  ;  6  lbs.  *of  oilmeal  and  1 
lb.  of  salt.  Feed  as  a  thick  slop  made 
up  with  hot  water.  Change  the  ration  to 
the  one  first  prescribed,  as  soon  as  the 
pigs  are  doing  well,  it  being  understood 
that  the  same  slop  suffices  for  both  the 
sow  and  her  litter.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  allow  the  sow  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture,  in  a  self-feeder,  and  the  pigs 
will  learn  to  take  the  minerals,  in  time. 

A  Government  formula  is :  Charcoal,  25 
lbs. ;  salt,  8  lbs. ;  ground  rock  phosphate, 
4  lbs.;  ground  limestone,  4  lbs.;  flowers 
of  sulphur,  4  lbs. ;  powdered  coppex-as,  1 
lb.  We  seai’celsr  think  it  necessary  to 
add  sulphur  and  copperas  for  pigs,  but  it 
is  well  to  add  one-fifth  lb.  of  potassium 
iodide  to  each  100  lbs.  of  any  mineral 
mixture  supplied  to  growing  pigs.  In 
addition  to  the  complete  feeding  advised 
here  we  should  recommend  giving  each 
pig  a  teaspoon  of  cod-liver  oil  daily, 
and  the  dose  may  be  increased  as  required. 
Have  the  pigs  run  out  daily  for  exercise 
and  sunlight.  A.  S.  A. 


Hardware  Clerk  (to  lucky  stock¬ 
broker)  :  “I  suppose  you’ve  pulled  off 
any  amount  of  good  things  lately?”  The 
Stockbroker :  “I  picked  up  a  good  thing 
recently.  It  stood  at  44  when  I  discov¬ 
ered  it,  and  last  week  it  touched  78.” 
“Good  heavens!  What  was  it?”  “A  ther- 
mometei'.” — Good  Hardware. 


Jackson  :  “A  man  in  public  life  should 
have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.”  John¬ 
son  :  “Right.  It's  a  good  thing  to  be  able 
to  crawl  gracefully  when  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Buying  Milk  for  Route; 
Telephone  Call  Books 

1.  Has  a  milkman  in  an  incorporated 
village  a  right  to  buy  milk  from  other 
persons  and  peddle  to  his  customers?  The 
milkman  here  does  not  have  enough  milk 
to  supply  all  of  his  customers,  therefore 
lie  buys  and  peddles  it  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  We  know  that  a  man  can  sell  his 
own  produce,  but  the  question  is,  can  he 
legally  do  as  this  man  does?  2.  We  have 
a  telephone  service  here,  but  have  had  no 
books  telling  us  who  has  a  phone  and 
other  information.  Whenever  any  new 
regulation  is  made  the  secretary  blames 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  We  pay 
$19  a  year  for  the  use  of  our  telephone, 
but  have  had  no  book  for  years.  If  this 
state  of  affairs  were  reported  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission  would  the  com¬ 
pany  here  be  compelled  to  furnish  us 
with  books?  w.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  If  the  milk  peddler  buys  from  other 
dairies  that  comply  with  local  or  State 
laws  governing  the  production  and  sale 
of  milk  he  has  a  right  to  sell  the  pur¬ 
chased  product  with  his  own.  Dairies 
supplying  incorporated  villages  in  this 
State  are  subject  to  inspection  and  license 
by  the  local  health  officer  and  a  milk 
peddler  should  not  buy  from  an  unin¬ 
spected  dairy  to  supplement  his  own 
shortage. 

2.  I  am  informed  by  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  that  they  are  compelled 
by  law  to  furnish  call  books  to  their 
subscribers.  This  being  the  case,  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
■would  doubtless  result  in  the  correction 
of  the  fault  complained  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Molasses  may  be  fed  to  fattening  swine 
but  not  over  10  lbs.  of  molasses  to  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight  of  hogs.  If  skim-milk  is 
available  for  pigs  50  lbs.  in  weight,  3  lbs. 
of  skim-milk  to  every  pound  of  corn 
makes  an  excellent  ration,  gradually  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  skim-milk  as  the  pigs  grow 
heavier.  When  they  are  about  200  lbs. 
live  -weight,  they  should  be  getting  1  to 
1%  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  corn 
fed. 

If  skim-milk  is  not  available  some  high 
protein  feed,  such  as  meat  tankage  or 
fish  meal,  should  be  fed.  A  good  method 
is,  feed  your  corn  and  tankage  or  fish 
meal  free  choice  in  a  self-feeder,  that  is, 
put  the  feeds  in  separate  compartments 
in  the  self-feeder  and  the  pig  will  balance 
his  own  ration.  j.  w.  b. 


Tuberculosis  in  Animals 
and  Humans 

I  have  heard  that  the  milk  and  butter 
used  from  a. tubercular  cow  will  not  give 
a  human  being  or  a  chicken  the  disease. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  so,  if  not, 
what  is  the  object  in  having  them  killed? 

New  York.  it.  8. 

This  is  a  matter  not  settled  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  of  us.  We  beg  to  differ 
from  the  findings  of  some  authorities 
whose  N  authoritative  statements  do  not 
seem  to  us  reasonable  or  proven.  It  has 
been  believed  generally,  and  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  by  many,  that  tuberculosis  is  trans¬ 
missible  from  the  cow  to  human  beings. 


proved  veterinarian,  a  subsequent  re-test 
to  be  applied  in  from  60  to  90  days.  Cat¬ 
tle  added  to  other  than  accredited  or 
once  tested  free  herds  under  this  plan, 
unless  complying  with  above  provisions, 
shall  pass  two  official  tests  at  an  interval 
of  from  60  to  90  days  and  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  the  herd  meanwhile.  You 
will  find  these  rules  upon  the  first  page 
of  the  agreement  signed  by  the  cattle 
owner  when  requesting  the  tuberculin 
test. 

2.  Paragraph  113  of  the  Motor  Law 
Primer  issued  to  motorists  of  this  State 
says  that  a  licensed  resident  of  another 
State  may  use  the  highways  of  this  with¬ 
out  obtaining  a  license,  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  like  privileges  are  extended  to 
motorists  of  this  State  by  his  own.  He 
must,  however,  carry  his  license  certi¬ 
ficate,  as  the  residents  of  this  State  are 
required  to  do.  Paragraph  118  says  that 
when  an  application  for  a  license  is  made 
to  a  county  clerk  in  this  State  it  will  be 
referred,  to  an  inspector,  and  no  license 
will  be  issued  except  upon  the  inspector’s 
certification  that  the  applicant  has  passed 
an  examination  or  that  no  examination 
is  necessary.  These  would  seem  to  cover 

-the  temporary  use  of  an  automobile  by  a 
person  moving  into  the  State  until  a  new 
State  license  is  required,  carry  him  up  to 
the  time  of  making  application  for  it. 

3.  I  know  of  no  law  requiring  the  in¬ 

spection  of  meat  butchered  and  sold  by 
the  farmer.  m.  b.  d. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE 


PIGS 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific ,  quick -maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
#85  and  up.  Boars  #85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  #TS  and  up.  Herd  Immunized 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder" 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys' 

EMMADIfiE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  T 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr) 

Pure-bred  Summer 
and  Fall  Hampshire  _ _ 

from  prize-winning  stock ;  weight  50  to  100  lbs.  Prices  #80 
up.  Some  fine  bargains.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  I. 

ID  U  ROCS  PrIon  and  Sensation  Breed- 

fr  „  V.  ln«-  All  ages  for  sale. 

IT.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerriUeld,  N.  Y . 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
cnestei  crossed,  barrows,  boars  and  sows.  6  wlcs.  old.  #6 
ea  ,  8  wks.  old,  #6.50  ea.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  #9  ea.  Ship 
wi  r  °.n  approval-  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  j.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOl’DLAND  FARM 


Spring  boars,  Sept,  pigs. 
Big  type  with  quality. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES  rnrdlc3ebt°oarl 

months  old  breeding  stock.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S _ LEBANON,  N.  J. 

RFR  K  itla  Berkshire  you 

P  ^ lINitiJ  want  we  have  them. 

SCOFIELD  <fc  BCCKELEW,  Stanley,  N .  Y.,  R.  D.  4 

Aff  Big  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  Booking 
v.  i.  Ve  orders  for  March  pigs.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin.  40c  to  $1.75  box; 
best,  $2.75  to  $4  bbl;  unclassified,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl; 
McIntosh  Red,  $1.25  to  $2.75  box ;  North¬ 
ern  Spys,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Russets,  50  to 
75c  box ;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ;  southern  varieties,  $2 
to  $3.25  bbl. 


DOGS 


] 


FARM  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  $1 5 

Cowdogs  by  instinct.  Father  and  mother  wonderful 
eowdogs  and  unusually  intelligent. 

FISH  FARMS  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

eni  I  117  DJTDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
V U LLlfi  1  of  |j  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka Keunels, Box  858R,  West  Chester,  Penna 


fornia  small  white,  $6.75  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  choice,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  fair  to  good, 
$9  to  $9.15;  red  kidney,  choice,  $8.75  to 

-  hoi, -of  of  f  !  f  fi.  ■  §9-25»'  fair  to  good,  $7.50  to  $8.10;  Cali- 

11ns  belief  is  now  contracted  to  the  ex-  fornia  Lima  beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  na- 

I  071  r  or  1  oln/f  r»  n  V.  MO  - -  f?  4-1  tth  rrxtn/wx  ^  O  C*  J.  .  itl  Pf  *w  i 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

1.  What  is  a  good  grain  feed  to  use 
with  swill?  It  is  the  very  best  of  swill; 
everything  is  cooked.  How  do  you  mix 
sulphur,  lime  and  copperas  for  pigs?  I 
had  about  80  suckling  pigs  last  Fall ; 
after  I  wean  them  they  seem  to  go  back. 
What  is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  sow 
when  her  young  pigs  scour,  and  what 
would  you  feed  the  sow  when  she  is  nurs¬ 
ing  her  young.  2.  I  bought  200  Barred 
Rock  chicks  November  23.  I  lost  19  up 
to  date.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good 
percentage  ?  F.  W. 

1.  The  practice  of  most  of  the  garbage 
feeders  is  not  to  feed  any  grain  along 
with  the  garbage,  as  first-class  garbage 
meets  the  nutrient  requirement  of  the 
hog.  If  any  grain  is  to  be  fed  the  last 
30  days  of  the  feeding  period,  corn  can 
be  added  and  the  addition  of  the  grain 
may  give  a  little  firmer  carcass.  This  all 
depends  on  the  type  of  garbage  that  has 
been  fed.  A  mineral  mixture  that  has 
given  good  results  is  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs. 
lime,  30  lbs.  bone  meal,  5  lbs.  sulphur 
and  5  lbs.  copperas.  This  should  be  kept 
in  front  of  the  pigs  at  all  times.  Pigs 
after  weaning  sometimes  have  a  setback 
especially  if  they  are  weaned  early,  say 
five  or  six  weeks  of  age,  or  their  unthrifty 
condition  may  be  due  to  worms.  This  is 
generally  the  case  where  they  have  been 
on  ground  where  pigs  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  best  way  to  treat  them 
is  have  your  veterinarian  give  them  a 
treatment  for  worms  so  you  can  see  how 
the  treatment  is  done,  then  after  that  the 
owner  can  do  this  himself. 

When  pigs  scour  while  nursing  the  sow 
it  is  generally  caused  by  the  sow’s  milk 
being  too  rich.  To  stop  the  scours  cut 
down  on  the  sow’s  feed  for  a  day  or  two 
or  until  the  scours  stop  or  lime  water 
can  be  added  to  the  feed.  A  ration  for  a 
nursing  brood  sow  should  be  one  that 
meets  the  sow’s  requirement  and  furnish 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  young.  If  garbage 
is  being  fed,  garbage  and  corn  has  proven 
very  successful  at  some  of  the  large  gar¬ 
bage  feeding  plants.  The  point  for  the 
feeder  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  keep  a  wmtch 
on  his  sows  and  see  that  they  are  supply¬ 
ing  plenty  of  milk  and  still  keep  in  good 
condition. 

2.  I  would  consider  a  loss  of  19  out  of 
200  chicks  a  very  good  percentage. 

J.  W.  B. 


tent  of  including  a  proportion  of  young 
children  only  as  possible  sufferers  from 
tuberculosis  contracted  from  the  milk  of 
tubercular  cows,  and  the  form  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  which  they  suffer  not  that 
affecting  the  lungs,  or  consumption,  but 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  glands.  No  “au¬ 
thority,”  to  our  knowledge,  now  considers 
adults  susceptible  to  bovine  tuberculosis 
and,  in  view  of  certain  evidence  not  di¬ 
rectly  associated  with  finding  and  identi¬ 
fying  tuberculosis  germs  in  the  tissue  of 
human  beings,  we  believe  that  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  bovine  tuberculosis  may 
affect  young  children  is  unwarranted. 

What  is  the  object  in  having  tubercular 
cattle  killed?  There  are  times  in  the 
history  of  mankind  when  erroneous  ideas 
become  general  and  sweeping  in  their  ef¬ 
fects.  These  ideas  pass  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  until  they  assume  epidemic  form 
and  society  is  swayed  by  them,  few  or 
none  really  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
ideas  are  reasonable  and  demonstrably 
true.  One  accepts  the  authority  of  the 
other,  the  beliefs  become  popular  and 
there  is  a  general  movement  to  make  them 
the  basis  of  action.  Wars  are  started  in 
this  way.  m.  b.  d. 


Beans.— Per  100  lbs.,  New  York  and  Pedigreed  Collies  *r 

Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.75  to  1  - -  '  * 

,$5.90;  fair  to  good,  $5.60  to  $5.70;  Cali-  ,  viv...v  x  uduico-r  ■  r  „  * 

-  -  -  *  -  -  *  1  “FPWij  Bowden « Collie  Farm  Mansfiald,  Ohio 

Bedlgreeil  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
»  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  city,  l’». 

Wolf  Gray  Police  Poppies 

5?'f,dr""K  breeding  #16  to  #80.  GEO.  KAUOll, 
CatftKlll  Mountain  8 took  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


tive  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  Canada, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25 


Butter. — Extras,  50  to  5014c;  firsts.  AIREDALES  mos.  old.  Will 

47%  to  491/4c  ;  seconds,  45  to  47c  ;  stor-  HinCUHLC»  <>•  *>•  «•  «•  ™"««,  ■■■»-,  «■  *■ 


Molasses  for  Pigs 

I  have  20  young  pigs  from  four  weeks 
to  two  months  old.  Would  molasses,  the 
same  as  fed  stock,  be  good  for  them?  I 
have  some  skim-milk  and  am  feeding 
eornmeal  and  red  dog.  E.  s. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculin  Test 
Regulations 

1.  In  our  district  cows  have  been  tested. 
Can  we  buy  a  young  calf  three  months 
old  and  bring  in  here?  What  is  the  law 
on  this?  2.  A  person  moves  into  the 
State  from  Pennsylvania  with  an  auto 
driving  license  from  that  State.  Will  he 
have  to  stand  examination  before  he  can 
secure  a  license  for  this  State?  3.  A 
farmer  raises  a  few  hogs  for  market  pur¬ 
pose.  When  he  butchers  them  must  he 
have  them  inspected  before  selling? 

Cuyler,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  j. 

1.  Assuming  that  you  have  signed  the 
agreement  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
cattle  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  that 
your  tested  herds  are  being  maintained 
under  its  rules,  you  will  note  that  cattle 
may  be  added  to  an  accredited  herd  in 
several  different  ways,  viz.,  if  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd ;  from  a  once  tested  free 
herd  on  one  additional  test  applied  in 
from  60  to  90  days;  from  modified  ac¬ 
credited  areas,  subsequent  re-test  to  be 
applied  in  from  60  to  90  days,  and  from 
a  herd  not  under  supervision  which  lias 
passed  one  complete  herd  test  by  an  ap¬ 
proved  veterinarian,  subsequent  re-test  to 
be  applied  in  from  60  to  90  days.  If 
added  under  any  one  of  the  three  latter 
plans,  the  added  cattle  must  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  until  the 
re-test  is  completed. 

Cattle  may  be  added  to  once  tested 
free  herds  in  accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions :  from  accredited  herds, 
once  tested  free  herds  or  from  modified 
accredited  areas  without  further  test. 
From  a  herd  not  under  supervision  which 
has  passed  one  complete  test  by  an  ap¬ 


age  extras,  48%  to  49c ;  firsts,  47  to  48c ; 
seconds,  45  to  46  %c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  26  to 
26y2c;  Young  America,  26  to  27c;  held 
extras,  28  to  29e ;  firsts,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
44  to  45c ;  mixed  colors,  43  to  44c ;  white 
extras,  41  to  42c ;  eastern  extras,  38  to 
40c;  western  extras,  37  to  38c;  western 
extra  firsts,  35  to  36c ;  firsts,  33  to  34c ; 
seconds,  31  to  32c ;  refrigerator  firsts,  26 
to  28c ;  seconds,  23  to  25c. 

Fruits. — Cranberries.  $2  to  $3.75  half 
bbl.  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $3.75 
box ;  lemons,  $2.70  to  $5.55  box ;  oranges, 
California  navels,  $3  to  $6.40  box;  Flor¬ 
ida,  $2.50  to  $5.75  box ;  strawberries.  60 
to  75c  box;  tangerines,  $1.50  to  $3.50 
half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23;  shipping,  $13  to  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30  r  oat  straw,  $15  to  $16. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $35.50  to  $36 ;  middlings,  $36.25 
to  $40.50  ;  mixed  feed.  $36.75  to  $40  ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  feed, 
$39.90;  hominy  feed,  $36;  stock  feed, 
$36 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $37  to  $42.25 ;  linseed  meal,  $48.50 
to  $50.50. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $2.50  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag :  Spanish,  $2.25  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.50  to 
$2.60  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1.25  to  $1.40  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c  lb. ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  48 
to  50c;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to 
37e;  small,  25  to  30c;  western  dry  packed 
fowl,  fancy,  lar-e,  32  to  34c;  medium,  27 
to  29c  ;  small,  24  to  26c  ;  stags,  20  to  25c  ; 
broilers,  32  to  35c;  young  turkeys,  fancy, 
45  to  52c;  medium,  25  to  38c;  old  toms, 
40  to  42c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  30 
to  32c;  small  fowl,  25  to  28c;  chickens, 
25  to  28c;  stags,  20  to  22c;  Leghorn 
fowls,  25  to  27c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $7  to  $10 
bskt ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.25  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $3.50  crate;  Danish,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  per  100-lb.  bag ;  cauliflower,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  crate ;  carrots,  85c  to  $1.25  box ; 
celery,  white,  $2  to  $2.50  box;  pascal, 
$3.50  to  $4.50 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $15  to 
$18 ;  No.  2,  $5  to  $10  box ;  lettuce,  50c 
to  $1.25  box ;  Iceberg,  $2  to  $3.75  crate ; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50  box;  peppers, 
$3.50  to  $5  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $2 
to  $2.75  box ;  spinach,  25c  to  $1  bskt ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  3*4  to  4%c  lb ;  mar¬ 
row,  $2.75  to  $3.50  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  35  to  50c  lb ;  southern,  repacked, 
$6.75  to  $7.75  crate ;  turnips,  $1  to 
$1.25  box. 


MALES  S20 
FEMALES  $1  O 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


American  (Pit)  Bull  Terrier  Puppies 

Maplebrook  Kennels  ~~ 

‘YOU  NEED  HELP” 

English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 
£?pAtlxfikJl»MeJ’'1£atural  feeler  from  proven  workers. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  -  .  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing.  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing, 
38  to  39c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  45 
to  46c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  45c ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c ; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  44  to  45c. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
DELAWARE  Una  's  DmtQPMm'  Ca.'.”MoiHiiiville.  Pa 

PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Black  Stallion,  coming,  8  years.  #8?5 
Black,  blazed  face,  coming  8  years.  #885 
Black,  I  t  mo.  and  black,  lo  mo.  #185  each 

wf.  4  yr‘  and  10  **  l®w  prices. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

TOGGENBURG  BUCK  Eor  saie’ son  of  sharwai 

*  i  x?*,  ,  UUHU  DUvIY  Roger  and  Veta  of  Shar¬ 
wai,  50.11098— Dropped  1921.  Since  1925  used  for  three 

PrM.QCARSKADbos‘  ^  ilWeLTn,'  i‘j 

WHO  SPRING  SUES  HDLSTEINS 

m  the  state  of  Michigan?  I  want  to  ship  car  lots. 
_ _ _  Drop  me  a  line 

LEE  R.  LARIMER  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

V  GUERNSEYS  T.  i 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead'j  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana : 

December  1925— 2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2.187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PhilaJ 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  od- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  BSINT  n  t.  ltd  II,  pm,..  p. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 

TAABELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buh  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Cs. 


New  York 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  o^oVlTdat 

Smed  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam' 
Write  for  8ale  1'st  and  prices. 

FI.ITZI.YN  FARMS  -  PIPER8VILLE,  PA 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiH 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book.— Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards.— 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  do*., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiii 
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Make  Cows  Pick  Up 
**  give  more  milk 


FOR  all-winter  Milk  profits, 
without  interruption,  most 
cows  need  more  than  simply 
good  food.  The  sudden  change 
from  tender  pasturage  to  dry, 
hard-to-digest  feeds  is  too  much 
for  them  to  overcome — without 
aid.  Part  of  the  expensive  diet 
simply  GOES  TO  WASTE. 

And  this  wasteful  milk  loss 
NOW!  Take  several  of  your 
poor  milkers  and  give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the 
feed— note  the  almost  immedi¬ 
ate  improvement  in  the  milk 
pail.  It’s  those  ADDED  quarts 
that  boost  your  milk  profits. 
You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  Kow-Kare 
aid  to  increased  milk  flow. 

Kow-Kare  has  a  direct,  positive,  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  digestive  and  assimilating 
organs.  It  enables  them  to  carry  a 


heavy  load  without  a  break-down.  It 
builds  greater  vigor  into  the  cow  while 
it  is  putting  more  milk  into  the  pail. 
A  single  can  of  Kow-Kare  will  ration 
one  cow  one  to  two  months,  depending 
on  the  dosage  you  deem  necessary. 
It’s  a  small  investment  to  pay  for 
profit  and  health  insurance. 

Treating  Cow  Diseases 
For  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth* 
Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Ap¬ 
petite,  etc.,  Kow-Kare  is  your  one  sure 
remedy.  It  attacks  these  diseases  by 
quickly  building  up  to  robust  health 
the  organs  where  these  troubles  origi¬ 
nate.  If  you  have  never  tried  Kow- 
Kare,  ask  your  neighbor.  Kow-Kare 
has  a  well  earned  reputation  as  a 
profit-maker  and  a  money-saver  in 
the  cow  barn. 

For  cows  about  to  freshen,  Kow- 
Kare  provides  just  the  strengthening 
aid  needed  to  bring  cow  and  calf 
through  without  costly  disorders  and 
loss  of  production.  Feed  it  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and  after  calving; 
it  costs  little,  brings  sure  results. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

m 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare— $1.25  and  65c  sizes,  (Six  large  cans, 

$6.25).  Full  directions  on  can.  Mail  orders  sent 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Our  valu¬ 
able  free  book  on  cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 


KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 


1  iv  Soothing 

Healing  Ointment 
^  That  Works  Like  Magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  of 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 


LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE 


Corona  is  sold  by  nearly 
- -  -  -  -  all  druggists  or  direct 

from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1.25, 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we  11  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free,  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


Hard  Churning;  Poor 
Flavor 

I  am  churning  cream  from  a  tliree- 
year-old  Jersey  cow.  Sometimes  it  takes 
three  to  four  hours  to  churn  it.  I  have 
the  cream  at  about  61  degrees  and  fairly 
thick.  Why  should  it  take  so  long  to 
churn  it?  The  cream  is  saved  five  days 
to  a  week.  The  butter  also  doesn’t  have 
a  good  smell ;  it  tastes  musty,  and  this 
musty  smell  can  be  detected  in  the  milk 
at  times.  We  always  keep  strainers, 
pails  and  everything  connected  with  the 
milk  and  butter  scalded  and  clean.  This 
smell  has  been  noticed  when  the  cow  has 
been  in  pasture  and  also  in  barn  on 
cornstalks.  The  cow  has  not  been  fresh 
for  14  months.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this,  is  it  the  cow  or  some  other  condi¬ 
tion  ?  s. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

Many  cows  produce  milk  which  carries 
a  decidedly  “off”  flavor  after  they  have 
been  in  milk  for  several  months.  The 
cream  from  such  milk  will  not  only  make 
poorly-flavored  butter,  but  sometimes  will 
churn  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  You 
should  have  the  eow  bred  or  else  sell 
her,  because  the  trouble  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  remedied  in  a  case  such  as  this  where 
the  cow  has  been  milking  for  over  14 
months.  As  soon  as  the  cow  freshens 
again  the  fat  will  become  normal  in  fla¬ 
vor  and  ease  of  churning. 

This  trouble  is  closely  allied  to  bitter 
milk.  The  difficult  churning,  however,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  very  small  fat 
globules  which  will  not  come  together  to 
form  butter  granules.  This  condition  will 
probably  exist  until  the  cow  freshens 
again.  The  size  of  the  fat  globules  can¬ 
not  be  affected  by  feeding  or  the  use  of 
remedies  which  might  overcome  the  un¬ 
desirable  taste.  J.  W.  B. 
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Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  and 
getting  very  poor  results.  I  feed  the 
following  ration :  400  lbs.  bran,  400  lbs. 
middlings,  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
cottonseed,  400  lbs.  gluten  feed,  300  lbs. 
oilmeal,  200  lbs.  dried  malt  feed.  Could 
I  improve  on  the  above?  I  am  feeding  a 
poor  grade  of  Alfalfa  hay  once  a  day, 
some  beets  at  night  and  silage.  Is  this 
dried  malt  feed  good?  I  would  like  you 
to  suggest  a  ration  regardless  of  cost  that 
would  be  good.  s.  D. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

The  ration  which  you  are  now  feeding 
contains  about  21%  of  crude  digestible 
protein.  With  a  poor  grade  of  hay,  silage 
and  .beets  it  is  probable  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  your  ration  should  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased.  In  addition  it  is  advised  that 
you  feed  beets  both  morning  and  night  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  15  lbs.  to  a  cow.  When 
the  beets  run  out  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  feed  wet  beet  pulp  at  the  rate  of  3 
lbs.  per  cow  a  day.  When  soaked  this 
will  weigh  from  15  to  20  lbs.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  you  feed  hay  twice  daily. 
The  following  ration  is  recommended. 

200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal 
150  lbs.  wheat  bran 
150  lbs.  ground  oats 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal  40% 

200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  41% 

100  lbs.  oilmeal. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  by  each  cow.  j.  w.  B. 


Why  let  that  lump  develop,  ruin  a  valuable  cow, 
spread  from  animal  to  animal,  scatter  infection 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  over  your  premises? 
Not  to  treat  at  all  is  disastrous;  improper  treat¬ 
ment  is  long-drawn  out,  tedious,  painful  to  the 
animal,  uncertain  and  costly.  Use  Actinoform, 
the  sure  treatment,  and  get  quick  results. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild  and  severe,  yield  to  this 
remarkable  preparation.  Brings  average  case  to 
sudden  end,  healing  often  without  scar — over 
98 yZ°/o  successful.  In  use  over  30  years — now 
more  popular  than  ever.  10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  last  year.  Users  must  be  satisfied.  If 
Actinoform  ever  fails  you  get  your  money  back. 

COSTS  LITTLE— EASY  TO  USE 

But  gets  big  results.  One  $2.50  bottle  enough  in 
average  case — often  enough  for  several  cases.  No 
treatment  so  sure  and  successful.  Actinoform 
stops  lump  jaw  short  witrh  little  cost.  No  experience 
necessary.  Anyone  can  get  results.  Our  directions 
are  complete,  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  No 
tedious  treatment  or  complicated  operations. 

ACTINOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

LUMP  JAW 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM— Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM — Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE — Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS — Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  .$1-00 

SWEENY  BLISTER — Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . ...» . $1*00 

COLIC  MIXTURE — Spasmodic  and  Flatu- 
lent  Colic.  51  •00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations.  . . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . f” 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . .  .50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions,  Wire  Cuts,  Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES— Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER—  2*  Lbs .  .85 

•  *  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
about  us.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING  S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are . 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming's  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  U3  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.Weship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  F  REE  book. 

100  Union  Stock 
Yards,  CHICAGO 


FLEMING  BROS. 


FOR  MAN 
BEAST 


/  .  /  iu 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  send  me  the  amounts  of  feed 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  a  Jersey 
cow?  I  have  corn  and  oats  ground, 
gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal.  Roughage 
consists  of  cornstalks  cut  in  inch  lengths 
and  Alfalfa.  What  shall  I  mix  and  what 
amount  to  make  a  feed  that  contains  21 
or  22  per  cent  protein?  J.  K.  M. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  feeds  you  now  have 
on  hand  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  bran 
and  oilmeal.  The  following  formula  is 
suggested :  Cornmeal,  400  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed, 
200  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.,  and 
oilmeal,  100  lbs. 

This  ration  should  he  fed  according  to 
production  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  the  Alfalfa  morning  and 
evening  allowing  the  cow  what  she  will 
clean  up  in  an  hour.  The  corn  stover  will 
make  a  good  roughage  for  the  cow  to  pick 
over  and  it  can  best  be  given  at  noon.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no  silage 
it  is  suggested  that  you  feed  soaked  beet 
pulp.  Wt 


Write  for  Cafatog* 


H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 
Box  F  Leola,  Pa. 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’s  knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  sure  great.” 


absorbine 

/  »  ^TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.PAT.OFF. 


iw.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  I 


SEND/dr 
this  Book 


Describesfarm  trucks, 

wagons  and  trailers  with 
eteelor  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International’  ’  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Bitter  Milk 

I  am  buying  milk  from  a  neighbor. 
When  the  milk  stands  24  hours  it  is  bit¬ 
ter.  The  cow  is  farrow.  What  is  the 
cause?  c.  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Milk  may  become  bitter  from  eating 
strongly  flavored  weeds,  turnips  or  other 
taste  imparting  foods  in  the  ration  of  the 
cow.  It  may  also  become  bitter  through 
the  action  of  bacteria  that  are  present 
and  multiply  when  the  milk  stands.  It 
may  also  acquire  a  more  or  less  bitter 
and  disagreeable  taste  toward  the  close 
of  the  lactation  period  of  the  cow.  The 
remedy  in  the  first  case  is  to  see  to  it 
that  nothing  capable  of  flavoring  the 
milk  disagreeably  is  fed  the  cow.  Pas¬ 
teurizing  or  “scalding”  the  milk  soon 
after  it  is  drawn  may  prevent  bitterness 
from  the  second  cause  mentioned.  When 
-the  trouble  is  due  to  long  continuance  in 
milking,  I  know  of  no  remedy  other  than 
to  await  a  renewed  freshening  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  M.  B.  D. 

/  _ _ 

Sensible  Yarding  of  Hogs 

This  Ohio  farmer  does  not  permit  his 
hogs  to  lie  around  the  troughs  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  field  and  drop  most  of  their 
manure  in  the  same  old  feeding  place 
throughout  the  year.  The  rail  pen  in  the 


objects  scratch  and  inflame  the  fine  skin 
between  the  toes.  Germs  next  invade  the 
lacerations  or  abrasions.  They  may  be 
pus-producing  germs  (streptococci)  or  the 
Bacillus  necrophorus  which  kills  the  tis 
sues  it  invades.  The  two  germs  may  be 
implicated  in  the  condition 

The  necrotic  bacillus  is  the  cause  of 
the  worst  cases  of  both  foot-rot  in  sheep 
and  foot-rot  in  cattle.  It  is  probably 
present  in  the  cases  you  describe.  That 
can  be  decided  by  noting  if  there  is  a 
foul  odor,  for  that  indicates  death  (ne¬ 
crosis)  of  tissues  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  necrotic  bacillus.  That  germ  also 
causes  canker  sores  in  the  pig’s  mouth, 
sloughing  of  patches  of  skin  from  the 
pig’s  back  and  necrotic  enteritis  in  swine. 

Confine  the  affected  cows  in  a  clean 
stable,  preferably  in  box  stalls,  and  bed 
with  baled  shavings,  sawdust  or  clean 
rye  or  wheat  straw.  Treat  the  trouble 
in  the  following  way :  Perfectly  cleanse 
each  affected  foot,  the  cow  to  be  so  re¬ 
strained  that  she  cannot  kick ;  then  cut 
away  every  bit  of  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  the  wall  or  sole.  When  that  has 
been  done,  swab  the  sores  and  exposed 
diseased  tissues  with  tincture  of  iodine 
or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  mercurochrome, 
or  immerse  the  foot  for  a  few  minutes 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  bluestone 


ft  *' 


. 

'  * 


An  Ohio  Hog  Lot 


picture  indicates  how  he  induces  the  hogs 
to  change  their  loafing  place  from  time 
to  time. 

When  the  sheaf  grain  stacked  on  the 
rail  pen  has  been  fed  out,  the ,  rails  will 
be  moved  and  a  new  feed  supply  located 
on  land  that  needs  the  straw  and  manure. 
The  hoghouse  seen  in  the  picture  is  also 
movable  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  “thin  spots”  on  a  field  can  be  given 
much  fertility  merely  by  moving  the 
hogs’  feeding  places. 

This  farmer  also  feeds  a  good  deal  of 
corn  in  the  fodder,  hauling  it  on  a  sled 
right  from  the  corn  field  to  the  Winter 
hog  pasture.  Both  the  cost  of  husking 
the  corn  and  of  hauling  out  the  stalk  ma¬ 
nure  are  avoided  by  this  practice.  In  the 
Spring  he  is  turning  under  cornstalks 
that  on  many  farms  lie  rotting  in  straw 
yards  all  Summer  and  do  not  contribute 
their  fertility  to  a  crop  until  a  full  year 
later. 

This  farmer  says  that  if  you  want 
land  to  be  “lively”  you  must  get  the  farm 
stalks  and  straw  out  early  so  they  will 
do  their  decaying  on  the  land  and  not  in 
the  feedlots.  He  considers  this  rotting 
process  on  the  land  very  beneficial  in 
breaking  up  the  insoluble  soil  particles 
and  in  stocking  the  laud  with  bacterial 
life.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


Foot  Rot  of  Cattle 

I  have  seven  cows  affected  with  hoof 
rot.  Will  you  advise  as  to  its  cure? 

Rhode  Island.  E.  B.  s. 

The  disease  you  describe  is  more  com¬ 
monly  called  “fouls,”  or  “foul-in-the-foot” 
and  is  started  by  foreign  matters,  such  tfe 
manure,  bits  of  corncob,  wood,  or  grit  of 
some  sort  or  another  lodging  between  the 
toes.  Wading  through  coarse,  wiry  grass 
may  also  start  the  trouble.  The  foot  is 
softened  or  macerated  by  standing  in  wa¬ 
ter,  filth  or  mud,  and  then  the  foreign 


(sulphate  of  copper)  it  will  dissolve.  The 
immersion  treatment  is  best  when  the  ne¬ 
crotic  bacillus  is  known  to  be  present,  as 
indicated  by  dead  tissues  in  the  sores  and 
a  foul  odor.  In  such  cases  also  scrape 
away  all  of  the  necrotic  or  dead  tissue 
during  the  cleansing  process,  and  also 
strip  off  all  rotten  or  loose  horn. 

The  iodine  or  mercurochrome  treat¬ 
ment  is  most  effective  in  slight  or  start¬ 
ing  cases.  When  the  latter  cases  have 
been  treated  in  the  manner  here  pre¬ 
scribed,  wrap  each  affected  hoof  with  ster¬ 
ilized  cotton  to  be  held  in  place  by  means 
of  a  narrow  bandage  of  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  criss-crossed  between  the  toes  and 
then  tied  around  the  pastern.  After¬ 
ward,  keep  the  cotton  and  bandage  sat¬ 
urated  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of 
carbolic  acid,  three  parts  of  formalin 
(formaldehyde  solution)  and  100  parts 
of  boiled  water. 

When  examination  disclosed  that  the 
pus  has  stopped  forming  and  that  the 
sores  are  healing  nicely,  stop  the  band¬ 
aging  and  saturating  treatment  and  simp¬ 
ly  apply  pine  tar,  now  and  then,  until 
healing  is  complete,  the  animal  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  out  daily,  on  clean  pasture,  or 
where  there  are  no  gritty  or  filthy  mat¬ 
ters  that  might  start  the  trouble  again. 

In  the  severe  cases,  where  much  ne¬ 
crotic  tissues  has  had  to  be  removed  and 
where  the  pus  has  burrowed  under  the 
horn  of  sole  and  wall,  which  has  been 
removed,  remove  the  cotton  daily  for  a 
time  and  swab  the  exposed  and  sore  or 
diseased  parts  with  the  mercurochrome 
solution.  Again  immerse  in  the  blue- 
stone  solution,  if  this  treatment  does  not 
soon  succeed.  The  cotton,  in  the  latter 
cases,  should  each  time  be  well  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
powdered  boric  acid,  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth,  oxid  of  zinc  and  tannic  acid. 

A.  s.  A. 


Dip  your  measure  into  a  sack  of 
Unicorn  and  it  comes  out  full 
more  times  than  it  will  with  any 
other  100-lb.  sack  of  feed. 


Unicorn  is  light  and  bulky.  Can 
be  fed  straight  without  harm  to 
the  cow.  Prevents  impaction. 


One  qt.  (dry  measure)  of  Uni¬ 
corn,  weighs  13.5  ozs.;  1  bushel 
weighs  27  lbs.  Each  100-lb. 
sack  contains  3^  bu. 


Unicorn  is  made  of  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  dried 
brewers  grains,  corn  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal,  bone 
charcoal ,  calcium  carbonate , sal t . 


The  analysis  of  Unicorn  is:  24% 
Protein,  5%  Fat, -50%  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  10%  Fiber. 


Unicorn  can  be  fed  with  your 
own  grains — corn,  oats,  barley, 
corn-and-cob  meal.  No  need  to 
use  any  other  protein  or  wheat 
feed. 


Unicorn  contains  the  right 
amount  of  lime  to  insure  against 
shortage  of  lime  in  poor 
roughage. 


Unicorn  is  the  “old-reliable”  of 
mixed  feeds.  Made  for  the  past 
21  years  by  a  company  estab¬ 
lished  in  1874. 


Keeps  cows  in  good  condition. 
No  stomach  trouble  at  any 
time.  No  udder  trouble  when 
freshening. 


No  glass,  nails  or  other  refuse  in 
Unicorn.  Before  sacking,  it  is 
run  over  a  magnetic  roll  and 
given  a  final  screening. 


Unicorn  is  always  the  same. 
No  change  ever  made  in  analy¬ 
sis  or  ingredients.  This  means 
that  fed  straight,  or  mixed  with 
your  own  grain,  you  always  get 
the  same  results. 


Cows  take  to  Unicorn  quickly; 
they  like  it’s  taste.  Every  bit  of 
every  feeding  is  eaten  up  clean. 


With  Unicorn,  you  can  count  on 
cutting  your  present  grain  cost 
20c  to  50c  on  each  100  lbs.  of 
milk  your  cows  produce. 


Ask  your  feed  store  man  for 
Unicorn.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  at  Chicago  for 
name  of  nearest  Unicorn  store. 


year 

to  pay 


JbneAicarL 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cask  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Writ®  now  for  fre®  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  "*  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 

New  Williams 
Grain  Separator 

Used  for  one  demonstration  only.  Can  be  operated 
with  Fordson  Tractor.  For  further  information  write 

F.W.  HOWELL.  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


THIS  NEW  POWDER 
KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 
—NOTHING  ELSE 

Qet  rid  of  rats  without 
danger  to  your  children , 
live  stock ,  pets  or  poultry 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS 
TO  you: 

K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home, 
barn  or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safe¬ 
ty, which  cannot  be  done  withextermina- 
tors  containing  arsenic,  phosphorus,  ba¬ 
rium  carbonate,  etc.  Actual  tests  have 
proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice  every 
time,  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are 
not  injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

NOT  A  POISON 

K-R-O  is  made  of  Powdered  Squill — 
the  new,  safe  way  urged  by  Government 
Experts. 


Special  Mail-Order  Sizes 

Farm  Use  (8  oz.)- - $2.00 

Household  Use  (3  oz.). - $1.00 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  or,  if 
you  prefer,  pay  the  postman  on  delivery 
of  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

K-R-O  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
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No.  4306 

Remington  Butcher 
Knife 

( Clip  Point — 6  in. 

Blade ) 

Blade  made  from  spe¬ 
cial,  high-grade  cru¬ 
cible  steel, beautiful¬ 
ly  finished,  swaged, 
correctly  shaped,  and 
scientific  ally  ground, 
uniformly  hardened, 
and  tempered.  It  is 
sharp,  and  has  a 
strong,  durable  edge. 
Handle  made  in  one 
piece  from  selected, 
highly-finished  wal¬ 
nut,  mounted  secure¬ 
ly  to  the  tangs  with 
threelarge  brass  riv¬ 
ets.  Also  furnished 
with  7  in.  or  8  in. 
blade. 


HERE’S  more  light — Quick-Lite — 
for  farm  chores,  for  every  out¬ 
door  use.  Brighter  than  20  old  style  oil 
lanterns.  Steady,  powerful,  pure-white 
brilliance  that  turns  night  into  day. 

Coleman  Quick-Life 

"The  Light  of  a  Thousand  Uses’* 

Always  ready  for  any  job,  any  night.  Makes 
own  gas  from  common  gaso¬ 
line.  Lights  with  matches. 
Mica  chimney  makesitwind- 
proof,  rain-proof,  bug-proof. 
40  hours’  brilliant  service 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  Can’t 
spill  fuel  even  if  tipped 
over.  Sturdily  built  of 
brass  and  steel,  heavily 
nickled.  U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 
30.000  Dealers  sell* 
uick-Lite  Lamps  and 
anterns .  If  yours  can't 
supply  you,  write  near¬ 
est  office,  Dept.  Ji-Y8 


Only  $64— 
now  buys 


HERE’S  WHAT 
YOU  ASKED  EORt 
MR.  FARMER 

Here  are  the  butcher  knives  you  have  wanted. 
Since  Remington  put  out  a  line  of  pocket  knives 
that  meet  the  exacting  needs  of  farmers  and  stock- 
men,  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  for  butcher 
knives  of  the  same  fine,  Remington  quality. 

The  blades  in  Remington  Butcher,  Sticking,  and  Skinning 
Knives  are  made  from  special  high-grade  crucible  steel,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Remington  metallurgists  to  stand  up  under  the 
hard  use  such  knives  get.  Each  blade  is  carefully  tested, 
beautifully  finished,  swaged,  correctly  shaped,  and  scientif¬ 
ically  tempered,  hardened  and  ground.  Each  blade  is  sharp, 
and  has  a  strong,  durable  edge. 

The  handles  are  made  in  one  piece  from  selected,  highly- 
finished  walnut,  mounted  securely  to  the  tangs  with  three 
large  brass  rivets. 

The  cold  weather  is  here.  Killing  time  is  at  hand.  Get  these 
Remington  Knives  and  know  the  satisfaction  of  having  the 
best  knives  ever  designed  for  butchering,  sticking,  and  skin¬ 
ning.  They  are  made  in  all  the  popular  sizes  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  patterns. 

See  them  at  your  dealer’s  in  the  display  stand  with  the 
Remington  red  ball.  <o 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

25  Broadway  Established  1816  New  York  City 

Re  min  gton. 

_ ©  1927  R.  A.  CO. 

Rifles  Ammunition  Shotguns  Game  Loads  Cutlery  Cash  Registers 
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1  The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.. 

Factory  and  General  Of¬ 
fices:  Wichita,  Kansas 
Branches:  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory: 
.Toronto 


'T'HERE’S  a  GODFREY  model  for  your  every 
•L  requirement.  Consult-  our  new  Free  cata¬ 
logue  before  you  buy.  Note  the  special  money 
saving  features— the  surprisingly  low  prices 
of  our  super-quality  line  of  harness.  Our  iron 
clad  guarantee  gives  you  absolute  protection 
— our  ‘‘six  months  to  pay"  plan  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  own  a  GODFREY  now.  Decide  on 
a  GODFREY.  Then  forget  your  harness 
troubles  and  expenses  for  20  years. 

\ 

Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  of 
our  latest  catalogue.  76 
descriptive  pages.  475  illus¬ 
trations  of  harness  and 
other  equipment  for  the 
horse.  No  obligation.  Write 
now. 

G.  R.  Godfrey  Company 
Dept.  29 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 


FREE 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


iimmimimiimmmiimmmmmiiiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N-  Y. 
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Write  Guarantee  ! 

Put  down  in  black  end  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 


SILO 


■ilDl . 

METAL 

Most  Modem.  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPEK-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  whal  sire  silo  you  want  so  we 
can  quote  factory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Ohio  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Grain  Bins 


Supernumerary  Teat 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  four  years  old. 
She  will  freshen  in  April.  On  one  of  her 
back  teats  she  has  what  I  would  call  the 
fifth  teat  grown  alongside  the  main  teat, 
but  it  is  small  and  hardly  noticeable.  It 
ends  halfway  down  the  main  teat  and  it 
has  a  little  hole  in  it  where  milk  leaps 
out  when  I  milk  her.  I  was  told  by 
making  a  cut  through  the  hole  that  it 
would  heal  shut.  I  was  also  told  to  do 
this  when  she  became  dry.  She  is  a 
good  cow  and  I  would  not  like  to  take 
any  chances  on  her.  J.  A.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  supernumer¬ 
ary  or  rudimentary  teats  growing  at  the 
rear  of  the  teats  of  full  size,  at  the  rear 
of  the  udder.  In  some  instances  the 
extra  teats  are  efitirely  separate  from 
the  normal  ones  and  may  function,  by 
yielding  milk,  when  the  heifer  “freshens.” 
In  other  cases  we  find  a  teat  adhering  to 
the  normal  teat,  throughout  most  of  its 
length,  or  for  but  a  short  distance.  In 
still  other  cases  there  may  only  be  an 
opening  or  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  normal 
teat  and  connecting  with  a  milk  duct 
which  connects  with  the  rudimentary 
milk-secreting  gland  of  the  extra  teat.  A 
little  milk  may  ooze  or  flow  from  the 
orifice  mentioned  and  probing  determines 
the  fact  that  the  milk  does  not  come 
from  the  cavity  of  the  true  teat,  but  from 
the  rudimentary  gland  mentioned.  There 
is  a  ease  on  record  of  a  cow  having  seven 
teats  all  of  which  yielded  milk. 

Treatment  of  the  condition  depends 
upon  the  size  and  location  of  the  extra 
teat  or  teats,  and  always  is  best  applied 
before  the  heifer  is  yielding  milk  or  when 
the  affected  cow  goes  dry.  The  earlier 
an  operation  is  performed  on  a  young 
heifer  the  better  and  it  is  best,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  do  it  before  she  is  bred.  When 
the  extra  teat  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  true  teat,  the  operation  is  performed 
as  follows  :  Cast  or  tie  the  heifer  or  cow 
so  that  she  will  be  unable  to  struggle  or 
kick.  Pull  the  hind  leg  backward  and 
fasten  it  in  that  position.  Then  cleanse 
the  udder  and  teat  and  paint  the  true  teat 
and  small  teat  with  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine.  Now  have  an  attendant  stretch 
the  true  teat,  while  the  operator  pulls 
upon  the  extra  teat  and  severs  it  from  the 
large  teat  by  means  of  curved  scissors. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  as  small  a 
cut  as  possible. 

After  the  extra  teat  has  been  ampu¬ 
tated  and  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped 
the  duct  of  the  extra  teat  should  be  cau¬ 
terized  with  a  thermo-cautery,  to  prevent 
it  fi’om  giving  milk,  when  the  heifer 
freshens.  Some  dairymen  merely  cauter¬ 
ize  with  a  red-hot  knitting  needle.  After 
the  operation  the  wound  should  he  kept 
clean  and  disinfected  until  it  heals. 

The  twin  teat  is  removed  in  much  the 
same  way,  but  the  wound  is  larger  and 
suturing  of  its  lips  may  be  necessary.  The 
operation  should  only  be  attempted  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian.  When  there  is 
merely  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  wall  of 
the  teat,  and  connecting  with  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  secreting  gland,  cauterization  with 
the  thermo-cautery  or  red-hot  knitting 
needle  only  is  necessary. 

Some  cow  owners  have  succeeded  in 
closing  the  fistulous  tract  by  merely  cau¬ 
terizing  it  by  rubbing  with  a  pointed  stick 
of  caustic  potash,  such  as  is  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  horns  in  a  week-old 
calf.  That  treatment  is  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous,  however,  in  that  the  cauterization 
tnay  be  too  severe  and  cause  sloughing 
of  tissues  which  should  not  be  injured. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
some  dairymen  to  examine  the  udder  of 
each  young  heifer  calf  and,  when  rudi¬ 
mentary  teats  that  may  cause  trouble  are 
seen,  remove  them  by  ligating  the  base  of 
each  as  tightly  as  possible  with  a  fine 
cord. 

Removal  by  cutting  is  preferable,  and  is 
simple  when  the  calf  is  young.  Curved 
scissors  are  used  for  the  purpose  and  the 
wound  then  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  duct  may  not  be  present 
when  the  calf  is  young ;  but  if  one  is  seen 
after  the  teat  has  been  cut  off  it  must  be 
obliterated  by  cauterization  with  the 
thermo-cautery  or  red-hot  knitting  needle. 
In  the  case  in  question  it  would  be  best 
to  wait  until  the  cow  is  dry  before  per¬ 
forming  the  removal  operation.  If  the 
extra  teat  continues  to  secrete  milk  and 
give  trouble  rubbing  in  camphorated  oil 
and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  daily  may 
stop  the  secretion.  A.  S.  A. 
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This 

answers  the  question 

"What  about  getting  a  milking 
machine?” 

You  can’t  tell  how  fast  a  horse  can  trot  by 
judging  the  speed  of  a  cow.  And  you  can’t 
tell  what  a  milking  machine  can  do  for  you 
until  you  me  the  Hinman. 

Success  for 
19  Years  Straight 

There’s  no  question  about  what  this  ma¬ 
chine  can  do.  It  has  been  a  success  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairies,/or  19  years  straight.  Why  ? 
Dependable.  Simple.  Only  2  moving  parts. 
No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order.  Valve  chamber  guaranteed  for  life  of 
machine  and  easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler. 
Shortest  hose. 

Gentle  application  of  vacuum  and  complete 
release  after  every  suction.  Soothing — cows 
like  it.  Many  prize  cows  milked  with  it  — 
made  their  winning  records — including  the 
champion  cow  of  England. 

Send  for  this 
‘  FREE  CATALOG 

Gives  you  the  straight  facts.  Talks  prac¬ 
tical  milker  experience.  Contains  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  answers  one  of  your  most  im¬ 
portant  dairy  problems. 

Get  this  catalog.  Drop  a  postal  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

4th  St„  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

PORTABLE  .tTAunADn.PJRTfl0lE  1 

GAS  ENGINE*  STANDARD*  ELECTR1C  1 

MILKERS 


Save  with 

Harder 


“The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra- thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  W rite  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  c  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


REGARDING  TH/S  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR. 
EARLY  ORDERS 

BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
MET  AL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Grain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 

—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  are 
interested  in  and  write  for 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 
Ross  Cutter  and  Silo  Co. 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Silo-— Cutter — Brooder  H.— Crib— Garage 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing, 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  'I  saved  $22.40* 

-  says  Geo.  F .  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Boys,  Bankers  and  Sheep 

Will  it  be  possible  for  “only  a  farmer’’ 
to  give  a  pointer  to  bankers?  Their 
patrons  are  middle-aged  and  aged,  and 
something  will  happen  to  them  shortly. 
They  will  quit  borrowing  money  and  de¬ 
positing.  The  Canandaigua  National  saw 
that  contingency  and  fixed  for  it.  It  pro¬ 
moted  sheep  clubs  among  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  faimis.  Over  50  of  them  were 
encouraged  to  invest  in  sheep,  and  the 
vaults  were  open  for  all  who  needed  any¬ 
thing  out  of  them.  With  the  help  of 
Mr.  Clarence  Johnson,  the  extension 
agent,  the  stock  was  chosen,  and  its  care 
has  been  looked  after  for  three  years. 
Most  of  these  youngsters  will  be  so  tied 
to  that  locality,  and  their  characters 
fixed  so  well  that  they  will  become  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  and  leaders  in  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  later  on. 

There  is  something  cold,  and  some¬ 
times  cruel  about  dollars,  but  notice  this: 
when  they  are  used  to  make  better  peo¬ 
ple,  the  dealing  is  not  money  grubbing, 
but  pleasurable  association  in  after  life. 
I  have  some  essays  written  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  club  showing  what  three 
years  has  done  for  them,  and  it  is  a 
wonder.  They  have  been  influenced  in 
their  thinking  and  planning  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Without  this  influence,  an  envi¬ 
ronment  might  have  steered  them  most 
anywhere,  but  there  is  little  danger  from 
the  “bright  lights”  now.  Each  one  has 
taken  the  right  path  to  be  a  somebody. 

I  quote  from  Harold  Babbitt :  “I  like 
my  work ;  first,  because  I  enjoy  the  com¬ 
munion  between  the  sheep  and  myself, 
second,  the  friendship  I  have  made  with 
other  boys  in  the  project;  third,  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  in  handling  sheep, 
and,  last,  the  money  available.”  What 
do  you  know  about  that?  “Last,  the 
money.”  Then  he  uses  the  almost  sacred 
term,  “communion,”  while  we  wrould  say 
association.  There  are  remarks  by  oth¬ 
ers  which  show  that  either  there  is  a 
better  class  of  boys  in  that  section  than 
rise  average,  or  else  their  overseers  have 
been  very  useful  to  them.  Here  is  an 
eight-year-old,  entered  but  six  months, 
who  says,  “My  sheep  have  a  clean  bed 
every  night  and  I  see  that  their  wool  is 
clean.  I  feed  them  regularly  and  they 
are  always  pleased  to  see  me.”  What  do 
you  suppose  those  sheep  will  do  to  that 
boy? 

They  are  thoroughly  bitten  by  the 
sheep  tick.  Some  have  made  a  complete 
success,  while  others  have  only  come  out 
a  little  more  than  square  so  far,  consid¬ 
ering  the  money,  but  I  am  not  sure  but 
they  are  not  the  most  fortunate  for  a  long¬ 
time.  There  have  been  a  few  ailments 
and  fatalities,  but  life  is  not  all  a  com¬ 
plete  success,  and  when  a  mistake  is 
made,  the  penalty  follows.  Some  of  these 
sheep  were  pampered,  and  the  boys  know 
more.  When  I  started  my  own  boy  I  put 
up  a  job  on  him  with  a  friend  to  skin 
him,  and  he  managed  to  find  some  skin¬ 
lifting  for  himself  later.  He  knows  now 
how  to  grow  a  couple  of  tons  of  the  best 
wool,  how  to  care  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
lambs  here,  and  others  to  come,  and  his 
big  hands  are  gentle  as  a  woman's  in 
sickness  or  to  help  the  lame  or  feeble. 
Sheep  have  fixed  him  so  ho  is  some  ac¬ 
count  to  humanity. 

While  hating  to  leave*  New  York  boys 
without  a  long  list  of  their  names  and 
efforts,  we  come  to  Ohio.  Samuel  and 
Elmer  Lawlis  of  Harrison  County,  broth¬ 
ers  and  partners,  eight  and  ten  years 
old,  three  years  back  bought  three  regis¬ 
tered  Delaine  ewes  for  $95,  and  later 
three  more  for  $90,  an  investment  of 
$185.  Their  returns  for  wool,  lambs  and 
premiums  now  are  $200,  and  their  flock 
left  is  12  registered  ewes  worth  $300  and 
10  lambs  worth  $200,  and  they  have  200 
lbs.  of  unsold  wool.  Samuel  Richey  of 
Cadiz,  11,  three  years  back  also  bought 
three  ewes  of  same  class,  for  $95,  and 
later  three  more  for  $87.50.  His  returns 
are,  for  wool,  lambs  and  premiums,  $509 
and  his  flock  is  eight  ewes  and  three  ewe 
lambs,  all  toppers.  The  bank  they  had 
little  deposits  in,  receipts  for  skunk  hides, 
was  very  willing  to  take  care  of  these 


-  boys,  and  if  they  live  will  get  good  de¬ 
posits  from  them  to  lend  to  others  some 
day. 

These  boys,  and  many  others  who  live 
in  such  sections  where  their  fathers  and 
most  other  men  have  flocks,  are  fortu¬ 
nate,  but  they  depended  entirely  upon 
themselves,  except  that  I  told  them  to 
visit  these  flocks  and  pull  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  possible  from  the  owners.  These 
club  boys  were  caught  early  while  their 
characters  were  beginning  to  form,  the 
time  all  children  should  be  started  for  a 
useful  life.  These  sheep  “communions1’ 
will  keep  many  on  the  farms  for  a  bright 
future.  It  will  keep  them  out  of  the 
ranks  of  business  maniacs,  and  positions 
where  they  will  be  menials.  There  is  a 
kingship  on  the  farm.  The  wTriter  could 
now  be  away  up  with  exacting  bosses 
above  him,  but  I  would  smile  at  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  direct  or  order  me. 

The  future  of  farming  promises  well 
with  all  these  deserters  and  the  city  cen¬ 
sus  growing.  These  boys  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  now  any  more  than  I  did  when 
Horace  Greeley’s  writings  decided  me  to 
Jiave  a  good  farm  and  a  comfortable  old 
age.  Running  out  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
we  took  the  wrong  pike  and  a  man  tolled 
us  across  an  estate,  saving  us  several 
miles.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  dollar,  but 
he  said,  “I  travel.  Pass  it  along,”  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  all  to  pass  along 
all  they  can,  all  efforts  that  will  bring 
sunshine  into  the  future  lives  of  the 
young.  w.  w.  KEYXOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Inflamed  Eyes  of  Dog 

I  have  a  German  shepherd  dog  which 
I  have  had  sick  for  the  last  month.  We 
kept  him  outdoors  until  I  noticed  he  was 
sick  and  took  him  in  the  house.  His  eyes 
have  a  heavy  matter  and  his  nose  also. 
I  have  been  doctoring  him,  washing  his 
eyes  with  borax  water,  but  they  still  are 
running.  t.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Your  shepherd  dog  in  all  probability 
has  had  an  attack  of  distemper,  and  it 
has  left  the  membranes  of  the  eyes  in  an 
inflamed  condition.  This  discharge  is 
catarrhal,  at  first,  and  consists  of  mucus, 
but  in  chronic  cases  invasion  of  the  in¬ 
flamed  membranes  may  cause  formation 
of  pus.  The  discharge  is  then  termed 
muco-purulent.  Such  a  discharge  appears 
to  be  present  in  the  case  in  question. 

Bathe  the  eyes  with  a  3  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid  three  times  daily,  and 
following  the  morning  and  evening  treat¬ 
ment  put  a  few  drops  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  in  each  eye.  Then 
close  the  eyelids  and  gently  massage  to 
cause  the  solution  to  wet  the  membranes. 
As  soon  as  the  heavy  discharge  subsides 
put  a  little  bit  of  yellow  oxid  of  mercury 
ointment  (Ophthalmic)  in  the  inner  cor¬ 
ner  of  each  eye ;  then  close  the  eyelids 
and  massage  gently  to  spread  the  oint¬ 
ment.  If  the  membranes  of  the  eyes  are 
still  much  inflamed  and  red  when  this 
ointment  treatment  is  started  also  smear 
some  of  the  .  salve  upon  the  eyelids. 

Internal  treatment  will  consist  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  dog  a  three-grain  capsule  of 
quinine  and  not  repeating  the  dose,  but 
instead  giving  the  dog  one  grain  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide  in  water  every  second  day. 
If  this  medicine,  after  a  time,  causes  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  or 
deranges  the  digestive  organs  in  any  way, 
it  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  but 


may  be  repeated  later,  if  seen  needed. 

Examine  the  feces  daily  and  if  seg¬ 
ments  or  joints  of  a  tapeworm  are  no¬ 
ticed  stop  the  iodide  treatment  and  give 
the  dog  a  dose  of  arecoline  hydrobromid 
in  tablet  form.  The  dose  is  one-eighth  of 
a  grain  for  a  large  puppy  of  10  to  20 
lbs.  in  weight ;  y4  grain  for  a  dog  20  to 
30  lbs.,  and  *4  grain  for  a  large  dog  of 
over  30  lbs.  A  small  puppy  of  5  to  10 
lbs.  should  not  be  given  more  than  1-10 
of  a  grain  of  the  drug.  No  purgative 
need  be  administered  after  giving  the  dose 
of  arecolin  hydrobromid,  as  that  drug  is 
a  purgative  as  wrell  as  a  worm  expeller. 
Fast  the  dog  for  24  hours  before  admin¬ 
istering  the  worm  medicine.  Burn  the 
droppings.  It  is  well  to  confine  the  dog 
in  a  clean-swept  box  stall  at  the  time  of 
treatment,  so  that  the  feces  can  readily 
be  collected,  examined  and  burned.  The 
treatment  may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks, 
if  seen  to  be  needed. 

If  the  dog  is  passing  round  or  hook 
worms  instead  of  tapeworm  segments 
give  him  santonin,  sprinkled  on  a  bit  of 
buttered  bread  to  be  folded  and  placed  in 
his  mouth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  starve 
the  dog  before  giving  santonin,  but  he 
should  be  given  sloppy  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  noon  and  the  drug  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  dose  is  one  to  two  grains,  for 
a  dog  of  medium  size,  and  one  to  four  or 
five  grains  for  a  very  large  dog,  ihe  one- 
grain  dose  being  for  a  puppy  of  such 
breed.  Twelve  hours  later  give  the  dog 
a  dose  of  warmed  castor  oil,  or  of  Epsom 
salt  in  tepid  milk  or  water.  Castor  oil  is 
preferable.  If  the  first  dose  of  santonin 
does  not  bring  away  the  worms  a  second 
dose  should  be  administered  in  48  hours. 
Darken  the  room  in  which  the  dog  is 
kept,  so  long  as  the  eyes  are  inflamed. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Build  -Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
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Tims  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houses 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — showyou  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

p-  IS  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  - 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
Supplies,  etc. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 


“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time .” 


I  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  644 ,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

II  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

I  □  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 

Name _ ..... _ ... 


Post  Office _ ...... _ ...... _ _ _ ... _ _ ..... 


R.  F.  D... ........ _ ... _ State. 
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Lincoln  was  still  arguing 
with  Douglas 


Reindeer  Breeding  in  Alaska  Will  Become  a  Large  Industry 

Part  II 


—when  Emerson -Brantingham  imp¬ 
lements  were  helping  your  grand¬ 
father  grow  two  blades  where  none 
grew  before.  Hard  on  the  heels  of 
muskets  came  E-B  (“Emerson”) 
plows  to  roll  back  the  prairie.  Culti¬ 
vation  conquered  the  continent.From 
then  to  now  is  a  75  year  record  of 
genuine  helpfulness  on  the  part  of 
E-B.  Better  E-B  implements  have 
made  the  work  of  each  generation 
easier  and  helped  to  increase  the  yield. 


So  well-considered  have  been  the  im¬ 
provements  and  innovations,  so  sound 
and  practical,  that  wherever  the  soil 
is  tilled  the  greater  worth  of  E-B  imp¬ 
lements  is  an  established  fact.  You, 
too,  can  count  upon  them  for  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Any  implement  in 
the  E-B  line  will  pay  you  bigger  re¬ 
turns  in  the  long  run. 

Check  the  implements  that  you  are 
interested  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  full  information. 


There  are  two  types  of  reindeer  com¬ 
mon  to  Alaska.  In  this  way,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  Black  Jersey  Giant  fowl. 
All  who  have  handled  that  strain  or 
breed  know  of  two  distinct  types.  One 
is  solid  and  stocky  with  short  neck,  low- 
down  built  and  wide,  thick  chest.  This 
is  the  meat  type,  and  is  most  useful  for 
providing  capons  or  roasters.  The  other 
type  is  longer  and  higher,  with  a  more 
slender  body  and  long  legs  and  neck. 
This  long  or  rangy  type  is  usually  better 
for  laying  stock  while  the  short  or 
chunky  type  is  better  for  meat  produc¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  with  the  reindeer 


Short,  Stocky  Type  of  Reindeer 

somewhat  similar  types  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  The  long  rangy  type  is  generally 
preferred,  as  it  seems  to  make  a  larger 
animal,  which  develops  or  grows  more 
rapidly.  Very  little  effort  has  been  made 
thus  far  to  select  the  best  breeding  stock. 
In  several  cases,  wild  caribou,  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  Northern  Alaska,  have  been 
brought  from  the  wild  country  and  bred 
to  selected  reindeer  stock.  This  seems  to 
improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  herd. 

The  reindeer  is  frequently  used  in  the 
North,  in  the  place  of  horses ;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  called  the  automobile  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Detailed  methods  of 


The  bulletin  is  very  interesting  and 
contains  many  details  about  handling  and 
caring  for  these  reindeer.  One  cannot 
read  this  bulletin  without  being  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  hereafter  will  come  an 
opportunity  for  producing  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  from  tracts  of  land  that 
would  otherwise  be  waste. 

The  curious  plants  which 'grow  in 
many  parts  of  Alaska  may  be  used  to 
maintain  these  large  herds  of  reindeer, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  some  years  be¬ 
fore  reindeer  meat  will  become  a  consid¬ 
erable  rival  to  our  civilized  beef,  mutton 
and  pork.  In  addition  to  this  some  of  the 
travelers  in  the  far  North  are  confident 
that  in  time  the  reindeer  may  become  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal.  The  milk  given  by  the  does  is  said 
to  be  very  rich  in  quality,  although  the 
quantity  is  at  present  small,  probably  not 
more  than  that  given  by  the  original  wild 
cow.  This  latter  animal  originally  gave 
hardly  milk  enough  to  support  her  calf, 
but  through  long  years  or  centuries  of 
careful  selection  and  care  she  has  become 
famous  for  her  dairy  work.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  something  of  the  same 
thing  will  happen  with  respect  to  the 
reindeer.  By  selecting  the  best  produc¬ 
ing  animals  and  breeding  them  with  care 
and  judgment,  along  with  superior  han¬ 
dling,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
strains  may  be  produced  in  the  future 
which  will  make  reindeer  dairying  quite 
possible.  In  fact,  Stefansson,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  50 
years  from  now  great  dairies  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  Alaska  and  in  Northern  Ca¬ 
nada  in  which  reindeer  butter  will  be 
made  in  quantities  large  enough  to  make 
serious  competition  with  cow  dairies.  The 
advantage,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  fact 
that  these  wild  northern  pastures  provide 
the  cheapest  possible  kind  of  food  for 
feeding  the  reindeer.  There  certainly  is 
an  outlook  in  this  matter.  Just  how  far 
it  can  be  carried  remains  to  be  seen  and 
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Mower 
Spreader 
Corn  Binder 
Grain  Drill 
Cultivator 
Grain  Binder 
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Emerson-Brantingham,  Rockford,  Illinois  Dept.  21 
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Thousands  Know  It 
for  Its  Good  Work 

Thirty-five  years  ago  farmers  bought  the  John  Deere 
Model  B  Disk  Harrow  because  they  recognized  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  remarkable  flexibility,  great  strength,  correct 
design,  light  draft  and  ease  of  operation. 


JOHNJfcDEERE 

MODEL  B  DISK  HARROW 


has  for  nearly  a  half  century  of 
outstanding  performance  con¬ 
tinued  to  strengthen  its  position 
as  a  leader  in  the  disk-harrow 
field. 

Farmers  like  the  independent 
action  of  the  gangs — the  way  one 
gang  holds  to  its  work  when  the 
other  gang  meets  an  obstruction. 


They  find  in  the  pivoted-yoke 
construction  the  most  effective 
means  of  getting  uniform  disking 
in  irregular  ground.  They  like  the 
way  the  handy  third  lever  and 
powerful  pressure  spring  control¬ 
ling  the  pivoted  yoke  enable  them 
to  apply  more  or  less  pressure  for 
proper  penetration  in  any  kind  of 
soil. 


Write  today  for  folder  describing  the  Model  B.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Folder  BS-737. 


J0HN1TDEERE 
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Long,  Rangy  Type  of  Reindeer 


training  these  reindeer  for  sled  service  at  any  rate,  within  25  years  the  reindeer 
are  given  in  this  bulletin.  The  ordinary  has  been  developed  from  a  curiosity  to  a 
harness  will  consist  of  a  pair  of  wooden  really  practical  animal. 

liames  fastened  around  the  neck  and  from  ■ - 

this  traces  are  put  along  the  side  of  the  Rat  Prevention 


animal  and  hitched  to  a  single-tree  which 
is  connected  with  the  sl&.  These  rein¬ 
deer  will  frequently  carry  a  load  of  250 
lbs.  on  a  good  trail  and  cover  something 
over  20  miles  a  day.  In  some  cases 
where  the  going  is  good,  the  reindeer  will 
actually  cover  35  miles  in  a  day’s  run. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  feeding 
these  traveling  reindeer  on  grain  and  hay. 
Thy  respond  to  such  feeding  although  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  eat  new  food  readily. 
They  seem  to  prefer  the  lichees  and  moss 
which  grow  so  vigorously  all  over  the 
Alaskan  country.  The  reindeer  is  not 
choice  about  its  food.  It  is  said  that  they 
will  sometimes  eat  moss,  dry  fish  and 
birds’  eggs  and  this  habit  is  attributed  to 
their  craving  for  mineral  substances.  It 
takes  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get  these 
reindeer  accustomed  to  eat  hay  and  grain, 
but  they  will  finally  take  up  the  civilized 
food  and  do  well  on  it.  In  some  cases, 
herds  of  reindeer  have  been  driven  south 
from  the  ordinary  feeding  grounds  and 
fattened  on  hay  and  grain.  The  animals 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  after 
they  have  learned  to  like  the  new  food. 


What  would  you  think  of  laying  a 
double  flo«*r  with  heavy  sand  screen  be¬ 
tween  as  protection  against  rats  in  a 
brooder  house?  How  would  this  compare 
economically  with  cement.  We  want  to 
raise  up  and  possibly  move  the  building 
in  the  Spring  but  would  like  to  put  a  floor 
in  the  building  now  to  use  as  a  brooder 
house  in  February  or  March.  r.  m. 

I  should  not  expect  a  layer  of  sand  to 
deter  rats  from  gnawing  through :  they 
would  quickly  dispose  of  loose  sand.  A 
tight  double  floor  well  above  ground  will 
often  protect  a  brooder  house  from  rats, 
though  they  can,  of  course,  get  through  it. 
A  close  mesh  netting,  like  that  used  be¬ 
neath  porches  as  screens,  between  floors 
would  undoubtedly  keep  rats  from  getting 
through  but  would  be  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive.  I  have  seen  a  layer  of  concrete,  per¬ 
haps  two  inches  think,  laid  directly  upon 
a  single  brooder  house  floor  and  with  suc¬ 
cess  as  far  as  remaining  free  from  crack¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  even  though  the  floor 
was  not  well  supported  and  free  from  vi¬ 
bration.  If  .your  proposed  floor  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  above  ground  to  permit  cats 
and  dogs  to  go  freely  under  and  affords 
no  hiding  place  for  rats,  I  should  expect 
a  single  floor  of  tight  construction  to  be 
sufficient  protection,  though  no  assurance 
of  this  can  be  giveii.  Much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  activity  and  determination  of  the 
rats  in  the  vicinity.  M.  b.  d. 
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Tampering  with  Sealed 
Letters 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  letter 
from  <fche  Post  Office  Department  in 
which  he  is  told  that  one  of  his  communi¬ 
cations  is  held  up  for  postage,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Stamp  on  the  letter.  He  wonders 
how  this  could  have  happened,  as  he  is 
entirely  sure  that  he  put  a  stamp  on  that 
letter  when  it  left  his  post  office. 

We  are  learning  quite  a  number  of 
tricks  played  by  petty  thieves  in  their 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  mail.  In 
some  cases  stamps  are  removed  from  en- 


get  hydrated  lime  here.  How  should 
good  mortar  for  laying  up  brick  chimney 
be  made?  p,  m.  b. 

Water  gets  through  concrete  because 
of  poor  materials,  improper  proportion¬ 
ing  or  poor  workmanship  in  laying.  When 
properly  proportioned,  mixed  and  placed 
concrete  is  practically  Avaterproof,  and 
the  best  waterproofing  material  to  use  is 
more  cement,  making  the  proportions 
richer.  Lime  is  used  in  mortar  to  make 
it  work  easier.  The  proportions  of  good 
lime-cement  mortar  will  vary  with  the 
ideas  of  the  mason  making  it  but  the 
following  is  largely  used :  one  sack  ce- 


We  now  have  a  30-gal.  tank  with  fire¬ 
box  under,  where  I  can  put  the  chairs 
right  in  and  scrub  them  and  put  in  a 
pile  and  turn  the  hose  on  them,  and  can 
do  about  four  per  hour. 

ISAAC  A.  RETTEAV. 


Beeswax  Furniture  Polish 

Your  readers  who  keep  bees  as  I  do 
would  probably  be  glad  to  know  if  bees¬ 
wax  can  be  made  into  a  liquid  wax  for 
polishing  furniture  and  floors  or  auto¬ 
mobiles.  x.,  e.  W. 

New  York. 

Since  the  United  States  pure  food  law 
went  into  effect  June  30,  1906,  beeswax 
has  had  a  much  larger  use.  The  law  will 
have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on 


— jrnce  iisi  iree. 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 

FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  live,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


velopes  before  they  are  cancelled  at  the  ment,  three  cubic  feet  of  clean  sand  the  tlie  use  of  Paraffin,  ceresin,  and  the  like 

ncvst  office  HTMip  favorite  war  of  ffoino-  narfielea  «houlrl  La  a „  j- ..  j  •  ..  _ _ _ _ , 


post  office.  The  favorite  way  of  doing 
this  seems  to  be  holding  the  stamp  on 
the  envelope  in  a  small  jet  of  steam — for 
example  such  as  would  come  from  the 
nose  or  spout  of  the  teakettle.  Hold  the 
stamp  in  this  jet  for  a  short  time  and 
the  mucilage  will  dissolve  so  that  the 
stamp  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  dried 
so  as  to  use  it  later.  It  seems  that  the 
same  process  is  often  employed  when 
for  one  reason  or  another  an  outsider 
wants  to  read  a  certain  letter  written  to 
another  and  in  which  he  is  interested. 
The  back  of  the  envelope  where  it  is 
gummed  together  can  be  held  in  such  a 
jet  of  steam,  as  is  here  described.  After 
a  short  time  the  steam  loosens  the 
mucilage  so  that  the  letter  can  be  opened 
easily.  After  its  contents  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  it  can  be  put  back  and  regummed 
so  that  the  average  person  would  hardly 
know  it  had  been  touched. 

We  remember  that  some  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  an  important  legal  case,  tried  at  a 
distance,  we  received  a  letter  from  one 
who  was  interested  in  this  case.  From 
its  outward  appearance  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  the  letter  was  just  exactly  in  the 
condition  it  was  when  first  mailed.  On 
opening  it,  however,  we  found  a  most 
insulting  missive  scrawled  right  across 
a  page  of  the  letter  and  evidently  written 
by  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
case.  It  was  a  great  mystery  as  to  how 
such  a  thing  could  happen.  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  perhaps  with  the 
consent  of  a  mail  collector  this  letter  was 
opened,  as  we  have  described,  read,  the 
message  added  and  then  sealed  and  sent 
on.  All  this  shows  how  easy  it  is  for 
experts  to  do  such  things.  A  way  to 
prevent  it,  of  course,  would  be  to  put 
sealing  wax  along  the  edges  of  the  en¬ 
velope  and  where  it  is  gummed  together. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  open  such 
an  envelope  without  showing!  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with. 


particles  should  be  well  graduated  in  size 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  them  should 
be  fine  To  the  above  may  be  added 
hydrated  lime  in  any  quantity  up  to  10 
lbs.  per  sack  of  cement.  Use  only  enough 
water  to  make  the  mortar  work  well.  Mix 
ln,  small  quantities  and  use  as  soon  as 
mixed.  Measure  the  ingredients  used 
so  that  succeeding  batches  can  be  made 
uniform. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  a  cellar 
floor  can  be  laid  as  thin  as  3  in.  Por¬ 
tions  receiving  hard  use  can  be  laid 
thicker.  One  part  of  cement,  2 y2  parts 
clean  coarse  sand  and  four  parts  screened 
gravel  can  be  used  as  a  mixture  for  the 
floor. 


Building  Outhouse;  the 
Beech  Tree  in 
Legend 

I  am  at  present  living  on  a  place  I 
leased  for  10  years  and  am  building  on 
State  road,  a  new  home,  store  included, 
same  as  I  have  here.  I  expect  much  more 
passing  trade  from  tourists  as  I  have 
plenty  of  parking  space  and  driveway. 
I  will  let  people  park  while  having  lunch 
or  refreshments  bought  of  me.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  up  a  public  toilet  until  I 
have  my  water  system  arranged,  perhaps 
a  couple  of  years,  so  will  put  up  an  out¬ 
door  toilet  for  personal  use,  although  a 
few  may  ask  for  privilege  of  using  same. 
I  wish  to  have  it  according  to  laAV  but 
as  cheap  as  a  fit  building  can  be  put  up. 
Is  a  deep  hole  dug  in  ground  or  a  ce¬ 
mented  hole  better,  and  just  what  depth 
does  the  law  require  on  State  road?  I 
have  a  large  brook  which  bounds  my  land 
on  one  side  of  house  about  20  ft.  from 
house.  How  far  from  brook  must  toilet 
be?  Is  there  a  piece  of  poetry  written 
about  the  beech  tree?  Or  is  the  beech 
tree  historic  in  any  way  ?  F.  T. 

There  are  no  general  laws  covering 
the  building  of  outhouses  in  detail.  They 
must  comply  with  the  sanitary  laws  of 
the  State  and  any  local  ordinances  of 
health  authorities.  It  will  be  best  for 
you  to  consult  your  local  health  officer  in 
this  matter  and,  perhaps,  avoid  useless 
expense.  For  a  temporary  closet,  a  deep 
hole  is  satisfactory,  provided  that  it  does 
not  endanger  neighboring  water  supplies, 
but  it  is  vefy  essential  that  the  vault  and 
closet  be  properly  screened  against  the 
entrance  of  flies,  otherwise,  it  becomes  a 
very  possible  source  of  spread  of  typhoid 
and  should,  and  probably  would,  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  health  authorities  of  the 
locality.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  best 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  local  health 
officer  to  any  proposed  toilet  for  public 
use. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  beech  celebrated 
in  story  or  legend,  though  this  beautiful 
tree  deserves  as  much  recognition  as  the 
“spreading  chestnut”  or  others  of  our 
native  woods.  Perhaps  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  better  acquainted  with  our  history 
and  literature,  may  be  able  to  suggest  ap¬ 
propriate  references  to  this  tree. 

M.  B.  D. 


Caution  in  Applying-  Kero¬ 
sene  as  a  Liniment 

I  have  just  read  a  question  in  regard 
to  using  kerosene  to  apply  to  a  burn,  and 
it  set  me  to  wondering  whether  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  would  be  a 
warning  to  others.  When  I  was  two 
years  old  we  were  all  ready  to  go  visit¬ 
ing  one  day,  when  I  tumbled  and  my 
Avrist  was  burned.  Mother  instantly  ap¬ 
plied  kerosenes  and  started  on  our  visit. 
Our  cousin  was  a  physician  and  before 
we  arrived  there,  not  half  a  mile  from 
home,  I  was  very  sick.  He  claimed  that 
the  kerosene  caused  the  sickness.  Mother 
had  used  it  many  times  and  seen  it  used 
by  others  with  no  bad  effects,  so  it  puz¬ 
zled  her  why  in  my  case  it  should  act 
that  way.  His  reply  was,  “You  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  adage,  ‘What  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison.’  It  is  so 
in  this  case ;  some  can  use  it,  others  can¬ 
not.  It  is  best  not  to  use  it  at  all.”  Later 
in  life  my  father,  then  an  elderly  man,  did 
some  work  that  stiffened  the  muscles  in 
one  arm.  He  applied  kerosene ;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  bad  abscess  and  the  doctor 
called  in — not  the  cousin — stated  empha¬ 
tically  that  kerosene  Avas  the  cause  of  the 
abscess,  and  that  in  his  practice  some  of 
the  worst  sores  he  had  ever  treated  had 
been  caused  by  using  kerosene.  Near  that 
time  an  acquaintance  was  driving  a  heavy 
oil  team  and  handling  kerosene  eArery 
day.  Boils  began  to  rise  up  on  his  wrists 
and  neck.  He  Avas  wondering  what  was 
the  cause  of  them.  My  answer  was, 
“You  are  one  of  the  persons  Avho  cannot 
handle  kerosene  without  being  injured 
by  it ;  you  ,  won’t  get  any  better,  unless 
you  change  your  Avork.”  When  he  did 
the  boils  disappeared.  His  successor  was 
our  next  neighbor.  He  had  a  Aveak  knee, 
and  it  became  worse.  He  wanted  me  to 
look  at  it,  and  I  told  him  the  same  as 
the  other  driver  was  told.  His  answer 
was,  “Someone  told  me  kerosene  would 
be  good  for  the  knee,  so  I  rubbed  it  on 
several  times.”  The  result  was  a  white 
SAvelling.  It  Avas  not  attended  to  in  time, 
leg  Avas  amputated,  and  he  never  recov¬ 
ered,  but  died  from  the  effect  of  it.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  I  have  known  of 
three  bad  burns,  burned  so  bad  the  skin 
Avas  blistered,  caused  by  kerosene  being 
slopped  over  onto  the  person.  Certainly 
kerosene  cannot  be  advised  as  an  indis¬ 
criminate  remedy.  j.  l.  h. 


in  any  compound  or  mixture  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  food  or  drug  classes. 
Electrotypers  can  use  a  substitute  for 
taking  impressions,  although  the  great 
majority  prefer  pure  beeswax,  even  at 
a  higher  price.  Natural  wood  finishers 
can  still  use  paraffin  and  ceresin,  but  most 
of  them  assert  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  for  that  purpose  with  pure  bees¬ 
wax.  The  first  mentioned  gives  a  greasy 
smeary  finish,  while  the  product  from  the 
hive  yields  a  highly  polished  surface,  one 
that  stands  Avear  well  as  nothing  else  will, 
a  finish  cheaper  than  hard  oil,  not  in  the 
price  by  the  gallon,  but  cheaper  per 
square  foot  of  surface  covered. 

A  very  satisfactory  floor  finish  can  be 
made  by  melting  a  pound  of  beeswax,  and 
while  it  is  cooling,  stir  into  it  some  tur¬ 
pentine.  An  exact  proportion  of  the  two 
ingredients  is  not  necessary  —  in  fact 
some  workmen  prefer  a  paste  thick, 
others  want  it  thin.  When  cool,  if  the 
mixture. is  too  thick  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  thin  it  by  working  in  more  turpentine. 

6.  W.  B. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  271. 

WANT  to  buy  a  farm  within  60  miles  of  New 
York;  send  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1640, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Age  compels  me  to  sacrifice  160- 
acre  farm,  75-acre  woodlot;  15  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  700  AVhite  Leghorn  layers,  capacity  for 
2,000;  two  horses,  implements.  Ford  truck,  new¬ 
ly-painted  buildings;  $1,000  worth  of  cedar  posts 
standing,  power  saw;  wood  sales  will  pay  for 
farm;  price  $5,000,  $2,000  cash.  P.  R.  FITZ- 
PATRICK,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  up-to-date  poultry  plant; 

city  improvement;  1,500  hens;  101  acres  land; 
Monmouth  County,  near  Freehold;  particulars  at 
request.  L.  LEVIN,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  100-acre  farm,  75 
tillable,  balance  woodland;  250  apple  trees, 
good  11-room  house,  barns  not  very  good ;  near 
school  and  stores;  situated  along  State  road  in 
Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER  1667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  to  rent  equipped  farm, 
about  80  acres  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1654 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  dairy,  sheep,  fruit 
and  general  farm;  235  acres,  splendid  build¬ 
ings;  electricity,  furnace,  bath;  reasonably 
priced.  ADVERTISER  1643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Lime  in  Concrete 

I  have,  heard  that  mixing  lime  in  con¬ 
crete  will  keep  water  from  seeping 
through.  What  per  cent  of  lime,  cement 
and  gravel  should  be  used?  How  thick 
should  cellar  floors  be  made?  I  can  only 


Removing:  Paint  and 
Varnish  from  Old 
Furniture 

I  Avould  like  to  help  Mother  Bee,  page 
56,  where  she  asks,  “Is  there  any  way 
to  remove  paint  from  those  chairs  other 
than  scraping?”  There  is;  my  neighbor 
is  a  large  dealer  in  antiques,  and  gets 
these  chairs  by  the  dozen ;  I  am  a  rural 
mail  carrier,  and  in  Summer,  when  days 
are  long  and  I  use  an  automobile,  I  had 
several  hours’  leisure  each  day.  In  order 
to  make  a  little  extra  cash  I  undertook 
to  scrape  the  paint  from  old  chairs.  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  too  slow  and 
steady  for  me,  so  I  started  to  experi¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  what  I  did.  First  get 
an  iron  boiler  that  will  hold  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  On  a  nice  day,  when 
you  can  work  outside,  hang  kettle  where 
you  can  put  a  fire  under  it;  rut  in  two 
gallons  Avater  and  1  lb.  good  iye.  Heat 
to  boiling  and  keep  hot.  Put  a  2  ft. 
handle  on  a  scrubbing  brush,  then  go  at 
it  and  in  an  hour  you  will  have  a  chair 
all  cleaned.  Now  comes  the  important 
part.  'Wash  with  clean  water  and  then 
wash  with  more  clean  Avate*  to  get  all 
the  lye  out  of  Avood,  and  while  yet  Avet 
dissolve  one  tablespoon  of  oxalic  acid  in 
1  qt.  of  warm  water  and  paint  with 
this.  Let  dry  and  there  you  are — a  new 
chair. 


66  ACRES,  two  miles  from  Cornell  University 
buildings  in  perfect  repair  for  12  cows  and 
200  hens;  eight-room  house,  furnace  heated;  50 
apple  trees  18  years  old  in  full  bearing  condi¬ 
tion;  all  kinds  of  other  fruit,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  currants  and 
grapes  for  more  than  family  use;  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  asparagus  bed;  land  is  largely  tile 
drained  and  grows  excellent  crops;  buildings  and 
orchards  are  protected  by  wind  breaks;  this  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  a  family  with  children  to 
be  educated  because  it  is  a  good  producing  farm 
close  to  Ithaca  high  school  and  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  price  $7,500  for  land  and  buildings;  stock 
and  tools  may  be  purchased  in  addition  for  $1,- 
000  if  desired;  terms,  one-half  cash,  one-lialf 
can  remain  as  mortgage;  the  farm  is  unencum¬ 
bered;  title  guaranteed.  Address  owner,  DEN¬ 
NIS  DELANEY,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  S.  Savage  of  Cornell  University  knows 
this  farm  well  and  will  be  glad  to  be  consulted 
about  it. 

BROILER  and  pullet  rearing  plant,  7,000  capa¬ 
city;  hot-water  brooder,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  service,  concrete  road;  16  acres;  Central 
Pennsylvania;  seven-room  dwelling,  bath,  lights, 
phone,  hot-water  heat;  two-car  garage;  buildings 
new  1926;  quick  sale,  $9,000,  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1639,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  equipped  farm;  assignment  of  $5,000  life 
insurance  instead  of  down  payment,  then  half 
of  sales  applied  toward  purchase.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  50  acres.  ADVERTISER  1651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on. 

original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AV. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckAvheat;  five  pounds.  $1:  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honev, 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  j. 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


%  gallon  can  de- 
BOREMAN,  Ka- 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10 
cts.  per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  warranted  pure,  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  extracted,  3  lbs.,  80c;  12  lbs, 
$2.60;  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45;  all  delivered 
third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.70.  LONGFEL- 
LOAV  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 

HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 

$1,  $1.7o,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here, 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn 
is_a  real  treat;  much  tastier  than  canned  corn; 
4  15-oz.  pkgs.,  $1  postpaid  third  zone.  C.  F 
HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-IIand,  Pa. 

WANTED — Centaur  tractor,  model  G,  with  Le- 
Roi  motor;  state  equipment  and  price.  C  J 
CLEE,  Yardley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed;  one  car  Timothy  and  Al¬ 
falfa  mixed;  $21  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn  N  Y 
Address  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skan'eateles,' 

PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING- 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Baldwins  and  Newtown  Pippin  ap¬ 

ples;  .  bushels  or  barrels.  RAY  CARLSON 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

HOTBED  sash  at  bargain;  50  genuine  Cali- 

M f?Fma  red'vood  frames,  complete  Avith  glass; 
$3._0  each  f.o.b.;  slightly  used,  well  painted 
excellent  condition.  SAWYER  BROS.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. 

I'  OR  SALE — One  Star  well  drilling  machine 

mounted  on  one  truck;  ready  to  run-  8500 
FRED  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N  ’ Y 

ENTCUBATOR  bargains,  total  33,000  capacity 

Candee  hot-water  machines;  good  working  con¬ 
dition;  very  low  price  if  moved  from  farm. 
B.  R.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

PURE  honey:  Clover — Autumn  flower  blend,  best 

ever;  5  lbs.,  95c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  Sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered ;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Magic  or  Newtown  brooders;  state 

and  price’  crated*  f-0-b.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVING  installed  a  Mammoth  incubator  I  have 

for  sale  several  160  and  240  Cypher’s  and 
1  rame  State  incubators  complete,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  all  good  hatchers.  GEO.  HENSCHEN  43 
Carlton  Ave.,  Washington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  boarder,  preferably  an  elderly 

gentleman,  who  would  appreciate  ..,1  the 
privileges  of  a  refined  Christian  home  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  am  desirous  of  increasing 
in<;orae ;  will  give  and  require  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Good  used  Leggett’s  No.  8  or 
Niagara  traction  crop  duster.  BROOKFIELD 
FARM,  Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gal,  de¬ 

livered  in  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  CLARK 
W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 

WISHBONE  m  am  moth  6,400-egg  incubator  op 

incubator  sections;  only  two  years  old,  like 
new;  $90  per  section.  IRWIN  C.  RENNINGER 
East  Greenville,  Pa. 

NEW7  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 

pounds  beautiful  clean  white  rice,  double 
l?™«d\,freight  PrePaid,  $6.50.  J.  ED.  CABA- 
NISS,  Box  92,  Katy,  Texas. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

°,r?£on  prunes>  express  paid,  50  pounds. 
$b.o0;  1 2y2  pounds,  sample,  $1.90.  KING- 

WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 

WANTED— Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

TRIAL  order,  1  can  chicken,  1  can  chicken 

broth,  1  can  Golden  Bantam  corn,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  grown  and  packed  on  our  farm.  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn.  * 

PARCEL  post  laundry  service  may  solve  your 
problem.  EDWARDS  LAUNDRY,  North 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pilot  acteylene  gas  machine,  $50. 
EMMORD,  Perryman,  Md. 

RURAL  homes  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years  are  being  sought  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  E.  22d 
St.,  New  York  City.  Write  for  furtheKMnforma- 
tion. 

WANTED — Plain  crochet  work.  MRS.  NETTIE 
ESTES,  Portland,  Tenn. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  folloAving  week’s  paper. 
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HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


jWake  this  Test 

Feed  Equally 
_  Balanced  Rations 

—WITH  Linseed  Meal 
—WITHOUT  Linseed  Meal 

A  test  is  all  that's  needed  to  convince 
you  of  the  profit -insuring  qualities  of 
Linseed  Meal. 

Try  Linseed  Meal  with  any  of  your  live 
stock  in  the  rations  suggested  in  the 
booklets  illustrated  herewith — and — 

See  why  some  dairymen  and  cattle  men 
say  it  pays  as  high  as  100%. 

See  why  it  often  saves  30  to  40  days  in 
marketing  live  stock. 

See  why  it  proved  worth  $85.00  a  ton  in 
Wisconsin  hog-feeding  experiments. 

Send  for  the  books,  get  started  right,  and  we 
know  you'll  stick — with  Linseed  Meal.  Our 
Dept.  J-2  will  send  any  or  all  these  books 
written  by  successful  feeders  and  market 
specialists — FREE. 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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State  Quarantine  Order 
Contested 

The  New  York  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  seeks  to  enforce  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  by  injunction : 

The  Utica  Daily  Press  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  a  court  trial  in  which  the  legality 
of  New  York  State’s  compulsory  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  measures  are  brought  into 
question  and,  as  a  result  of  which,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  quarantine  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  will  be  passed  upon  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Dowling.  According  to  the 
reported  testimony,  Chris  Teuscher,  a 
dairy  farmer  living  in  the  town  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  has  refused  to  have  his  herd  of  11 
cows  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State, 
claiming  that  this  test  is  unreliable  and 
injurious  to  cattle.  The  milk  from  them 
has  been  bringing  in  about  $1,500  year¬ 
ly,  sold  to  a  nearby  shipping  station,  and 
his  cows  have  been  examined  by  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon,  who  has  pronounced  them 
in  good  health.  This  milk  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  under  the  rules  of  New  York 
City’s  Department  of  Health  and  there 
is  no  contention  that  it  is  from  diseased 
cattle. 

The  township  in  which  this  herd  is  lo¬ 
cated  has  been  “signed  up”  for  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  but  with  Mr.  Teuscher  protest¬ 
ing  that  the  farmers  have  been  induced 
to  sign  applications  for  the  test  without 
a  full  understanding  of  what  the  result 
would  be,  and  in  face  of  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  test  in  neighboring 
towns.  The  case  for  the  State  has  been 
presented  by  a  representative  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  and  the  Hon. 
George  L.  Flanders,  counsel  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  while 
Mr.  Teuscher  has  been  represented  by 
Willard  R.  Pratt  of  the  firm  of  Lewis, 
Pratt  &  Fowler. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
report  of  the  case,  the  final  outcome  of 
which  will  be  awaited  with  concern  by 
many  other  dairy  farmers  who  seriously 
object  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  who 
face  the  alternative  of  having  their  farms 
quarantined  if  they  refuse  to  submit  their 
cattle  to  it.  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  testi¬ 
fied  for  the  State  that  the  tuberculin  test 
had  been  made  in  471  out  of  940  town¬ 
ships  in  the  State,  and  that  the  number 
of  cattle  condemned  had  ranged  from 
one-half  of  one  to  60  per  cent,  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Hamilton  showing  the  former  re¬ 
sult  but  having  a  bovine  population  of 
but  1,400  cows,  whereas  there  were  3,500 
in  the  township  of  Rome.  Dr.  Faulder 


pays  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed-pute  iron  rooi  that  resistsrust.  Ou* 
"ca talon  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proot. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  8MnngC».rErE2Er-)St8,  31  Middletown.  Ohio 


THE  LONG-LIFE  FENCE  THAT  CUTS  TWO- 
THIRDS  FROM  THE  COST  OF  FENCE  RE¬ 
PLACEMENT  AND  REPAIRS  ONTME 
„  FARM.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  I927CATA10G 
LEEPCLftPUllHECP.  MouNosim-i£1wwij 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 

Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc.  . 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  th 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  ot 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  Jar 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


testified  that  from  90  to  91  per  cent  of 
the  carcasses  of  the  cattle  condemned  in 
1926  for  tuberculosis  in  this  State  were 
sold  for  human  consumption.  “Rarely  a 
cow  is  not  sold  for  table  consumption 
from  those  condemned  for  tuberculosis,” 
said  Dr.  Faulder.  Director  Faulder  fur¬ 
ther  testified  that,  while  tuberculosis  is  a 
wasting  disease  in  human  beings,  it  is  so 
only  in  certain  cases  in  cattle.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  frequently  fine-looking,  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  cattle  were  found  sound 
after  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but 
admitted  that  cows  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  tuberculosis  might  not  react.  “Skinny” 
cattle  were  also  often  found  to  be  sound. 
When  asked  if  it  were  not  true  that 
cows  literally  rotten  with  tuberculosis 
did  not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  the 
doctor  replied,  “I  have  heard  of  such 
cases.”  He  also  stated  that  tuberculin 
was  not  injurious  to  healthy  cows.  Tes¬ 
timony  in  the  case  indicated  that,  usually, 
a  farmer  gets  from  $40  to  $50  for  a  cow 
that  it  would  cost  $140  to  replace,  and 
that  certain  commission  men  make  a 
business  of  buying  up  condemned  cattle, 
getting  them  for  a  few  cents  per  pound, 
and  making  an  immense  profit  from  the 
meat  sold,  this  reaching  the  consumer  at 
probably  around  50  cents  per  pound.  At¬ 
torney  M.  J.  Kaman,  for  the  State,  de¬ 
clared  that  only  portions  of  the  carcasses 
of  condemned  cattle  were  sold  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  the  tubercular  portions  having 
previously  been  removed.  Animals  hav¬ 
ing  generalized  tuberculosis  were  burned, 
after  condemnation  and  slaughter.  It 
was  brought  out  that  four  tubercular  cat¬ 


tle  sold  by  a  Munnsville  farmer  brought 
$20,  $25,  $1S  and  $18  respectively. 

Counsel  Pratt  stated  that,  in  the  towns 
of  Camden,  Rome,  Verona  and  others  the 
tests  had  produced  universal  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers.  In  the  case  of 
one  dairy  in  the  town  of  Rome,  eight  cows 
were  condemned,  but,  before  being  re¬ 
moved  and  slaughtered,  a  second  test  was 
made  and  six  of  these  were  pronounced 
sound.  At  the  same  time,  four  of  those 
previously  passed  as  sound  were  con¬ 
demned. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Currie,  veterinarian  of  Rome, 

N.  Y.,  testified  that  he  had  examined  Mr. 
Teuscher’s  dairy  and  that  none  of  the 
cows  showed  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 

A  Solsville  farmer  testified  that  he  had 
consented  to  a  test  of  his  dairy  under 
threat  of  quarantine  and  that  four  of 
his  11  cows  were  condemned.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  off  about  one-lialf  in  the 
tested  cows,  he  said,  and  did  not  return 
to  normal.  A  Rome  farmer  testified  that 
two  of  liis-  seven  cows  were  condemned  by 
the  test  and  that,  a  short  time  later,  one 
that  was  passed  as  sound  was  killed  for 
family  use  and  found  “just  rotten.”  Be¬ 
cause  this  farmer  had  not  qualified  as  an 
expert,  he  was  not  permitted  to  identify 
the  disease  affecting  this  animal  as  tuber¬ 
culosis.  A  Stockbridge  dairyman  testi¬ 
fied  that  14  of  his  herd  of  29  cows  were 
condemned  and  that  he  had  gone  out  of 
business.  Two  of  Mr.  Teuscher’s  broth¬ 
ers  testified  respectively  to  having  had  39 
out  of  42  and  28  out  of  32  cows  con¬ 
demned  by  the  test.  The  matter  of  pas¬ 
teurization  of  milk  was  brought  up,  this, 
it  being  explained,  meaning  the  holding 
of  milk  at  a  temperature  of  from  142  to 
145  degrees  Fahr.  for  30  minutes.  Mr. 
Flanders  is  reported  as  disclaiming  the 
efficacy  of  pasteurization  to  destroy  all 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  saying  that  “There 
is  pasteurization  and  pasteurization.” 

Attorney  Pratt  charged  that  the  dairy 
industry  had  suffered  greatly  from  a 
shortage  of  milk  caused  by  this  test,  the 
town  of  Rome  alone  having  lost  1,600  cat¬ 
tle,  that  the  continuation  of  the  testing 
was  only  a  waste  of  the  State’s  money, 
that  it  would  ultimately  reduce  the  milk 
supply  below  the  demand,  that  farmers 
were  induced  to  sign  applications  for  the 
test  without  full  understanding  of  what 
the  results  would  be,  that  the  tuberculin 
test  was  altogether  unreliable  and  that 
the  quarantine  order  was  in  violation  of 
the  defendant’s  rights  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  Mr. 
Flanders  asked  for  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  State,  saying  that  New  York  State  is 
spending  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,- 
000  annually  for  the  eradication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  cattle,  that  a  quarantine 
had  been  laid  upon  the  premises  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  that  the  law  had  been  vio¬ 
lated.  The  order  of  quarantine  was 
served  upon  November  13,  since  which 
time  Mr.  Teuscher  has  continued  to  sell 
his  milk  or  its  products.  The  full  pen¬ 
alty  for  the  same  would  render  him 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $42,500,  though  the 
State  is  magnanimously  asking  for  a 
penalty  of  but  $200  for  two  days’  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  case  was  taken  from 
the  jury  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  quarantine 
order  will  be  passed  upon  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  F.  Dowling  of 
Utica,  the  briefs  in  the  case  being  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  opposing  attorneys  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Tuberculosis  of 
Fowls 

I  have  150  fowls.  At  certain  intervals 
they  become  sick.  We  kill  the  birds  as 
soon  as  they  are  afflicted  and  find  that 
their  livers  are  full  of  stones.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  condition  and  can  you 
suggest  a  remedy.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

If  by  “livers  full  of  stones”  you  mean 
that  you  find  the  livers  full  of  hard, 
cheesy  or  stony  masses,  these  fowls  have 
tuberculosis  of  the  liver ;  in  which  case 
they  will  also  be  found  to  be  emaciated 
at  the  time  of  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done  for  this  disease^except  to  clear 
all  sick  birds  out  and  clean  up  the  prem¬ 
ises,  keeping  future  flocks  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  forestall  the  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Before  You  Buy  Fencing, 

I  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

||  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing  or  Paint 

m  I  want  you  to  send  me  your  name  and  address,  so  I  can 
7  mail  you  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog.  I  want 
,,  you  to  see  how  much  Jim  Brown’s  Freight  Pre 
paid  Factory  Prices  will  save  you  on  over  150 
styles  of  Fencing — Farm  and  Drive  Gates — 

Lawn  Fence — Steel  Posts — Furnaces — Metal 
Roofing — Roll  Roofing — Paints,  etc.  My 


&/  V  Orders 

tr-;  Shipped  d 

•  ^ Promptly  [fa, 

■00*  Our  facilities  for  han-  ml  f 

dling  orders  promptly  are  I  |£<j[ 
unequaled.  We  ship  orders  with-  M  \ 
n  24  hours  from  time  they  are  re-  bYA 
ceived.  This  means  that  when  you 
send  orders  to  Brown  you  get  your 
goods  quickly— when  you  want  them.  v 


Free  Cut  Price  Catalog  contains  112  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains — more  styles  than 
you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and 
h.  everything  priced  so  you  can  jjj 

Bfch.  SAVE  BIG  .  ; 

ift  MONEY 


24H0UB 


SERV1C 


Orders  Shipped 
Within24  Hoars 


One  Million  Farmers  Buy  From  Brown 


For  38  years  my  Direct-F rom-F actory  Freight  Paid  plan  of  why  my  business  has  grown  year  after  year  until  today  I 
dealing  has  enabled  my  customers  to  save  money.  I  give  am  serving  over  a  Million  satisfied  customers.  Read  these 

them  bigger,  better  values  than  they  can  get  elsewhere;  that’s  letters  which  are  typical  of  thousands  I  get  every  year. 


Saved  z@c  a  Rod 

“  I  received  my  40  rods  of  fence  and  it  Was  far  better  than 
1  expected.  My  neighbors  all  say  it  is  the  best  fence  they 
have  ever  seen.  1  saved  20c  a  rod  by  sending  my  order  to 
you.  I  will  never  use  any  other  wire  but  Jim  Brown’s.” 
~W.  G.  VAN  CLEAVE,  WOODS  BEND,  KY. 


Saved  $13*00  on  Roofing 

“ The  roofing  I  bought  from  you  is  the  best  l  ever  laid. 
It  lays  as  smooth  as  a  planed  board.  I  saved  at  least 
$13.00  besides  the  freight  by  ordering  from  you.” — 
THOS.  SHULL,  WOODSTOWN.N.  J. 


Saved  1/3  on  Paint 

"7  will  say  that  you  put  out  a  first  class  paint.  The 
building  on  which  I  used  it  looks  75 %  better  \since  it  is 
painted.  I  saved  about  33%%  on  the  price  of  the  paint, 
and  am  well  pleased.” — FRED.  C.  FIETSAM,  MARION, 
ILLINOIS. 


Now  just  a  word  about  QUALITY.  Low  prices  don’t  mean  a  thing  unless  the  quality  is  right.  That’s  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize.  I  believe  I  make  and  furnish  my  customers  with  the  BEST  QUALITY  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Furnaces,  Roofing  and  Paint  that  it  is  possible  to  produce.  That’s  why  everything  you  buy  from  my  factory  carries  my 

.  own  personal  guarantee  —  a  guarantee  that  insures  you  quality  and  satisfaction. 

Not  only  do  I  give  better  quality  at  lower  prices,  but  Hi 


That  s  another  big  saving.  My  low  rock  bottom  prices  are  all  you  pay — I  pay  the  freight  charges 
to  your  railroad  station.  Orders  are  shipped  within  24  hours  from  my  timee  bigfactories _at  Cleveland,  Ohio,_Adrian, 
Michigan,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


also  from  warehouses  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  below — get  my  Bargain  Cut  Price  Catalog  and  see  for  ypurself  the  money  you  can  save. 

JIM  BROWN,  President 

The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  4319 

Cleveland,  Ohio  A  H 


l*EARBESt 


LIQUID  ASSES' 
ROOF  COATIN 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4319  Cleveland,  Ohio* 

Send  me  your  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  showing  low  Factory  Prices  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Roofing,  Paints,  etc. 


NAME 


FREE  Catalog  Coupon 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Warm,  almost  Spring-like  weather, 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  appearance  of  a  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  as  compared  with  below 
freezing  temperatures.  On  a  cold  day 
the  market  on  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia, 
looks  almost  deserted.  All  the  doors  to 
the  wholesale  houses  are  closed,  the  street 
is  bare  of  the  usual  display  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  comparatively  few 
customers  dodge  into  this  house  and  in¬ 
to  that  house  seeking  only  the  necessities 
until  such  a  time  as  it  is  safe  to  trans¬ 
port  the  vegetables  through  the  streets 
without  fear  of  freezing.  Last  week  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  warm  weather  following  very 
low  temperatures  gave  the  market  almost 
the  appearance  of  the  Summertime  sea¬ 
son.  The  market  was  heavily  supplied 
with  produce  and  stocks  of  vegetables 
were  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses.  The  depot  or  sheds  at  30th 
Street  where  the  carlot  market  is  sit¬ 
uated  was  also  well  filled,  especially  with 
potatoes,  onions  and  apples.  A  liberal 
supply  and  a  good  variety  of  green  pro¬ 
duce  received  from  southern  and  western 
States  was  also  offered  for  sale  to  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers  buying  in  large  quail-  < 
tities.  Trading  seemed  to  be  rather  light 
for  the  volume  of  produce  offered.  Kale, 
spinach,  new  cabbage,  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  lettuce,  cauliflower,  parsley  and  a  few 
tomatoes  made  up  the  volume  of  green 
products  offered.  The  apple  market  was 
dull  and  weak.  Most  barreled  apples  sold 
slowly,  Virginia  2y2-in.  Staymans  selling 
$2  to  $2.50.  and  N.  Y.  R.  I.  Greenings 
around  $3.50  a  barrel.  Cabbage  declined 
in  price  about  $5  a  ton  during  the  last 
week  or  10  days  in  January,  with  New 
York  State  Danish  selling  $15  to  $20  a 
toil,  and  100-lb.  sacks,  which  have  become 
quite  a  popular  package  this  season,  90c 
to  $1.25  as  to  size,  condition  and  quality 
of  the  cabbage.  Onions  held  about  steady, 
fine  stock  selling  $3  to  $3.15  per  100  lbs. 
Sweet  potatoes  weakened  a  little  with 
Maryland  and  Delawares  selling  mostly 
around  $1  hamper,  and  Virginia  barrels 
were  quoted  at  $2.50.  Both  Texas  and 
South  Carolina  spinach  was  offered.  _the 
former  working  out  at  65c  to  $1.25  a 
bushel,  and  the  latter  around  $2.75  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Potatoes  were  dull,  although  sup¬ 
plies  were  only  moderate.  Maine,  Green 
Mountains  ranged  $4  to  $4.10  per  150-lb. 
sack.  Long  Island,  Green  Mountains  $4.90 
to  $5,  with  round  whites  from^  various 
other  sections  ranging  $3.10  to  $3.25  per 
150-lb.  sack.  Florida  tomatoes  worked 
out  at  from  $6  to  $7  a  crate.  V  kite  tur¬ 
nips  were  quite  plentiful  from  nearby  and 
distant  points,  Indiana  shipping  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  white  turnips  in  bushel  baskets 
which  brought  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  were  not  as  heavy  by  20,000  cases 
as  a  year  ago,  when  about  115,000  cases 
were  received  for  the  month.  However, 
reports  of  increased  production  from 
nearby  points  and  a  continued  moderate 
supply  caused  a  weakness,  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week,  with  fresh,  extra 
firsts  working  out  at  38c,  and  fresh  firsts 
averaged  35c  a  dozen.  Fresh  seconds  were 
quoted  32  to  34c  a  dozen.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  new  cases 
were  quoted  39  to  42c.  with  even  more 
finely  selected  eggs  for  carton  trade  sell¬ 
ing  43  to  47c  a  dozen.  While  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  storage  eggs  are  not  nearly  as 
large  as  last  year,  12.000  cases  compared 
with  44,000  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago,  the  season  has  not  been  profitable 
for  cold  storage  egg  dealers.  Total  hold¬ 
ings  of  ten  markets  the  last  of  January 
were  reported  as  195,753  cases,  compared 
with  407.210  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular. 
Under  liberal  offerings  the  market  eased 
off  lc  a  lb.  on  fowl,  but  in  general  the 
movement  was  fairly  satisfactory.  Fancy 
fowl  ranged  31  to  32c,  and  Leghorns  29 
to  30c,  with  the  smaller  sizes  of  colored 
fowl  preferred.  One  and  one-half  pound 
broilers  averaged  about  39c,  and  soft- 
meated  chickens  2%  to  3-lb.  sizes  ranged 
32  to  35e.  Fancy  roasting  chickens  were 
quoted  29  to  30c;  staggy  young  roosters 
26  to  27c,  and  old  roosters  20  to  22c  lb. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  quiet, 
with  little  change  in  prices,  heavy  fowl, 
fresh  killed,  barreled  packed,  ranging  29 
to  31c,  with  small  selling  as  low  as  24c  a 
lb.  Most  of  the  chickens  were  staggy  and 
coarse,  and  difficult  to  move,,  western 
roasting  chickens  in  barrels  selling  29  to 
33c  as  to  quality.  Cold  storage  holdings 
continue  heavy,  especially  in  Philadelphia, 
where  over  5,224.000  lbs.  were  reported 
on  hand  as  against  2,974,000  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet,  with  prices 
holding  unchanged  all  the  week,  No.  1 
Timothy  averaging  $24.50,  and  o. 

$23  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixe^fvas^ 
held  at  $22  to  $23  a  ton.  Straw  w; 
light  supply,  and  the  market  held  finn-vrc 
$20  to  $21  a  ton  for  straight  rye,  while 
wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged  $16  a  ton. 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Outlook  for  1927,  there  is  no 
prospect  for  a  nation-wide  increase  in 
hay  requirements  in  1927  due  to  the 


downward  trend  in  the  number  of  hay- 
consuming  animals  in  the  United  States. 
Hay  prices  at  the  present  time  are  only 
slightly  higher  than  during  the  year  of 
our  largest  hay  crop,  that  is,  in  1923,  al¬ 
though  the  crop  of  the  last  two  seasons 
is  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  preceding  seasons.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

BINGHAMTON-JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  mixed  colors,  doz.,  50c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  46e ;  fresh,  duck's,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 
80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu. 
,75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  heets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c  ;  onions,  lb.,  5c  ;_  peppers, 
doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2 ;  parsnips,  5c ;  spinach,  pk., 
25c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  sauer- 
’ kraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live’  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs',  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb..  _30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  27  to  35c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  60  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  42  to  44c ;  eggs,  retail, 
45  to  55c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu., 
70  to  85c;  celery,  doz.  behs,  50c  to  $1; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to  20c ; 
romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb., 
4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.75 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45e. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c;  100 
heads,  $3.50  to  $4;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  10-lb.  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Fall 
Pippins.  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  Pound  Sweets,  Rus¬ 
sets,  Wolf  River,  bu..  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crate, 
42  to  45c ;  doz.,  50c ;  pullets,  doz.,  40c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case.  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Iliekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Raw  Furs. — Skunk,  prime,  No.  1,  $2 
to  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  No.  3. 
$1  to  $1.10;  No.  4,  65  to  75c;  muskrat, 
Winter,  large,  $2;  medium,  $1.65;  small, 
$1;  raccoon,  large,  $8  to  $10;  medium, 
$5  to  $6;  small,  $3  to  $4;  milk,  dark, 
large,  $15 ;  medium,  $10 ;  small,  $7 ; 
weasel,  as  to  quality,  10c  to  $1.50. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.60; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7 ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  55c ;  tubs, 
47  to  52c;  choice.  45  to  46c;  storage,  46 
to  48c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Lim- 
burger,  block  Swiss,  29  to  32c.  Eggs, 
firmer ;  hennery,  41  to  45c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  37  to  40c ;  storage,  34 
to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  51  to  53c ;  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  capons, 
37  to  40c ;  springers,  40  to  45c ;  old 
roosters  21  to  22c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ; 
geese,  29  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  stronger ; 
turkeys,  47  to  51c ;  fowls,  25  to  31c ; 
springers,  25  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
20c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  25  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  dull ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Wealthy, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  King,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Spy, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  150-lb.  sa  k,  $4  to  $4.35 ;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $14  to  $17.50;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $1.65  to  $2. 

Granes  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  firm ; 
Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Em¬ 
peror,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  Almeria,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Strawberries,  good  supply ;  qt., 
75  to  85c.  Cranberries,  quiet ;  Cape  Cod, 
box.  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.75  to  $9.50 ;  mar¬ 
row,  $8.50  to  $9.75 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ; 
medium.  $6  to  $6.50 ;  x>ea,  $6  to  $6.25. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.80 :  Michigan,  yellow, 
cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.60 
to  $1.S0. 

Vegetables,  firmer ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4.75  to  $6.25 ;  beets,  bu., 
65c  to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to 
35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.45 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.75 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6.25 ;  endive,  $4  to  $5 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.75  •  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.  $1.30  to  $1.75; 
peppers,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.50 ;  pieplant, 
5-lb.  carton,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.75 ;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  bskt.  $4.25  to  $5 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.45 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $1.25  to  $1.60 ; 
watercress,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20 
to  23c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  12  to  18c •  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $20  to  $21 :  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$32 ;  middlings,  $32.50 :  red-dog,  $40 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $36 ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46 ;  hominy,  $34 ;  gluten, 
$38.65 ;  oat  feed,  $13.75.  J.  W.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

February  3,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  February ;  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de-- 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . .  . 

@$0.50% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

>  •  •  • 

.49% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .46% @ 

.49 

Seconds.  84  to  87 

score  .44%  @ 

.46 

Lower  grades  .  .  . 

. 43 

@ 

.44 

Ladles  .  - . 

. 28 

@ 

.36 

Packing  stock  .  . . . 

. 26 

@ 

.29 

Renovated  . 

. 39 

@ 

.40 

Centralized . 

. 44 

@ 

.48% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

. 52 

@ 

.52% 

Extra  . 

. 51 

@ 

.51% 

Firsts  . 

. 47%  @ 

•50% 

CHEESE 


Flats,  held,  fancy . $0.27%  @$0.28 

~~  ~  27 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  capricious  weather  is  hard  on 
vegetables,  freezing  them  one  day  and 
thawing  them  out  next  day.  Potatoes 
are  off  again,  apples  are  weak.  Beans, 
are  going  down. 


Young  America  .... 

.  .27 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.44 

@$0.45 

Average  extras . 

.  .42 

@ 

.43 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .41 

@ 

.41% 

Firsts  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.40% 

Pullets . 

.  .35 

(a) 

.36 

Pacific  Coast,  whites.. 

.  .40 

@ 

.45 

Mixed  colors,  best, 

nearby  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.42 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.39 

Common  to  good . 

.  .29 

@ 

.36 

Storage  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.30 

Geese  . 25  @  .29 

Tame  rabbits . 28@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.32@$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 24 @  .30 

Roosters  . 18  @  .25 

Turkeys,  young . 50 @  .53 

Old  stock  . 40  @  .46 

Ducks  . 25  @  .33 

Geese . 20  @  .30 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 80@  1.00 

Dark,  doz . 4.00@  5.00 

Culls  .  2.00  @  2.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts.  Sound  cottontails  have  sold  at 
25  to  60c  per  pair ;  jacks,  60  to  80c,  and 
white  hares,  70  to  90c. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.60 

Bulls  .  5.50@  7.50 

Cows  .  2.50 @  4.90 

Calves,  best  . 15.00(«  17.00 

Culls  .  8.50  @11.50 

Hogs  . 10.00  @  13.25 

Sheep .  4.75@  6.00 

Lambs  . 12.00@13.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .21 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.25@$2.20 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .30 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 17.00@19.00 

New,  bu .  1.00  @  2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 75 @  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75@  1.25 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00 @15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.25@  7.50 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 2.00  @  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00 @  4.50 

Escarol,  bu .  1.00  @  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00 @  6.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00 @  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00 @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.75@  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  3.50 

Parsley,  bbl .  3.00  @  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.50 @  5.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@10.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  5.00@  6.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  new,  bu .  3.25@  4.00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  5.00 @  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  7.00@14.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. . .  .  3.00 @  8.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50 @  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$3.00 

Baldwin  . 60@  1.25 

Greening . 75  @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.50 @  .4.25 

King,  bbl .  2.00 @  3.75 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00  @  9.00 

Greening,  bbl .  2.25  @  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  2.50@  5.00 
Oranges,  California,  box....  3.50@  6.80 

Florida  .  2.50 @  8.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 60 @  .75 

Kumquats,  qt . 12@  .15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack . 5.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.60@  4.00 

State.  180  lbs .  4.00@  4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.53% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.69% 

No.  2  hard  Winter  1.62% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 91% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  .56% 

Rye .  1.17 

Barley  . 90 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.26@$0.31 

Chickens . 26  @  .35 

Roosters  .  .17 

Ducks  . . . 29  @  .30 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

*  Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . .  .35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered . 45  @  .55 

FoavIs,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 45  @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .59 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  .03 @  .04 
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iced  suggestions 
that  save  money 


Mix  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal 
with  4  lbs.  of  corn  and  you  have 
the  equivalent  of  7  lbs.  of  oats. 

Substitute  1  lb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  for  2  lbs.  of  bran  in  your 
dairy  ration  and  you  increase 
the  butterfat  production. 

“If  you  are  already  feeding1 
your  horse  stover  and  10  lbs.  of 
corn,  I  would  rather  have  2  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  than  4  lbs.  of 
oats.” — (Dr.  Tait  Butler). 

These  are  suggestions  for  cut¬ 
ting  feeding  costs  from  leading 
veterinarians  and  Experiment 
Stations.  They  advise  farmers 
to  feed  this  concentrated  protein 
feed  to  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
horses  and  mules, 

/eed 

cottonseed 

meal 


Add  cottonseed  meal  to  the  daily 
grain  ration  and  make  feed  go  almost 
twice  as  far.  It  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  protein  as  bran,  oats 
and  middlings.  In  practical  feeding, 
one  bag  is  worth  two  of  the  grain 
concentrates. 

Cottonseed  meal  whets  the  animals’ 
appetites — causes  them  to  consume 
more  feed — gain  weight  faster.  It 
supplies  the  phosphorus  that  farm 
animals  must  have.  It  returns  in  the 
value  of  its  manure  85%  of  its  cost. 

Tested  Home-Mixed  Rations 

Experts  on  feeding  stock  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  have  worked  out 
tested,  formulas  for  feeding  cottonseed - 
meal  mixed  with  various 
grains,  grass  and  hays. 
These  give  you 
balanced  rations 
for  livestock  that 
you  can  mix  at  a 
big  saving,  and 
help  your  stock 
besides.  Write  us 
today  for  Tested 
Feed  Formulas. 


Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

930  Palmetto  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  Sheep-killing  Dog 

We  are  always  much  interested  in  W. 
W.  Reynolds’  articles  on  sheep  raising, 
and  agree  with  much  that  he  writes,  but 
we  wonder  if  he  has  experienced  any  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  that  beset  the 
sheep  men  up  here  in  Essex  County,  N. 
Y.  The  enclosed  clipping  taken  from  the 
Essex  County  Republican  of  Jan.  14, 
1027,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  past  season  : 

The  boldness  of  sheep-killing  dogs  in 
the  Lewis  neighborhood  is  getting  beyond 
endurance  and  farmers  feel  that  some 
plan  must  be  devised  to  end  their  maraud¬ 
ings. 

One  night  recently  dogs  entered  the 
barn  at  Loyal  Banker’s  and  nearly  de¬ 
voured  a  lamb  while  two  others  were  bad¬ 
ly  torn  and  injured. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pack  of  the  “kill¬ 
ers”  which  work  at  night,  and  they  have 
not  been  identified,  but  as  long  as  they 
are  permitted  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
their  misdeeds  no  sheep,  it  appears,  will 
be  safe  from  them. 

The  first  slaughter  of  which  we  heard 
last  Summer  was  in  Westport,  where  one 
farmer  lost  48  choice  sheep  and  lambs. 
Others  in  that  vicinity  lost  smaller  num¬ 
bers,  and  we  in  neighboring  towns  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  uneasy. 

My  father  and  brothers  had  a  fine  flock, 
not  a  very  large  one,  but  all  good  sturdy 
animals,  and  the  lambs  were  a  nice  bunch. 
They  were  turned  out  on  the  mountain 
pasture,  which  is  ideal  for  sheep  grazing, 
and  for  several  weeks  all  went  well.  Then 
some  time  in  the  first  of  August,  my 
brother  went  up  to  salt  them,  and  words 
cannot  describe  the  scene  that  met  his 
eyes.  On  all  sides  were  the  bodies  of 
sheep  torn  and  mangled.  They  saved 
five  out  of  a  flock  of  32  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  two  of  those  were  saved  only  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  my  brother,  who 
dressed  their  wounds  every  day  for 
weeks.  One  of  the  two  was  a  lamb  and 
the  other  was  a  yearling  Cosset  ewe 
that  was  almost  like  one  of  the  family. 

Then  followed  heavy  losses  by  others 
in  town.  One  farmer  lost  about  20,  an¬ 
other  14,  another  13,  and  so  on.  In 
other  towns  the  same  thing  happened. 
Ticonderoga  has  for  many  years  had 
heavy  losses  from  sheep-killing  dogs,  and 
Crown  Point  farmers  suffered,  too. 

To  be  sure  the  farmers  got  a  fair  price 
for  each  sheep  that  could  be  located,  but 
every  sheep-raiser  will  agree  that  money 
cannot'  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  a 
flock  in  that  way.  For  what  sheepman, 
after  carefully  raising  his  sheep,  with  an 
eye  to  further  flocks,  wants  to  see  the 
work  of  years  destroyed,  even  if  he  gets 
a  good  market  price  for  his  sheep?  There 
seems  to  be  no  breed  of  dogs  that  does 
not  produce  a  slieep-killer,  under  the  right 
circumstances,  but  up  here  the  German 
police  and* Airedales  seem  to  be  the  chief 
offenders,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  pampered  pets  are  the  worst  killers. 
The  question  is,  which  is  of  most  value, 
sheep  or  dogs?  Now,  I  am  not  a  dog 
hater,  on  the  contrary  I  like  a  good  dog, 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  a  good  dog. 

Our  only  solution  will  be  to  keep  a 
smaller  flock,  and  pasture  them  nearby, 
where  they  will  be  absolutely  safe. 
Never  again  will  they  dare  to  turn  them 
on  the  mountains  where  campers  bring 
their  dogs  to  spend  the  Summer. 

But  our  home  pastures  are  by  no  means 
dog-proof.  One  day  last  Fall,  our  next- 
door  neighbor  heard  dogs  in  a  flock  of 
sheep  less  than  a  half  mile  from  the  field 
where  he  was  working.  He  called  to  my 
brother  and  they  went  to  the  rescue.  A 
dog  (a  village  dog,  by  the  way)  had  a 
lamb  down,  and  was  preparing  to  feast 
upon  fresh  mutton,  while  n  puppy  stood 
by,  taking  lessons  in  the  art  of  sheep¬ 
killing.  The  men  went  within  a  few 
feet  of  it  before  it  would  'let  go  of  its 
victim.  Unfortunately  neither  of  them 
had  a  gun,  but  as  neighbor  recognized 
the  dogs  the  owner  had  to  put  an  ^nd 
to  their  sheep-killing  days. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Reynolds  will  admit 
that  sheep-raising  under  such  conditions, 
is  not  all  pleasure.  j.  c.  R. 

New  York. 


Farmer  Smith  :  “What  became  of  tha 
hired  man  you  had?”  Farmer  Brown 
“Aw  he  used  to  work  in  a  garage  in  tow) 
and  yesterday  the  idiot  crawled  under  ; 
mule  to  see  why  it  wouldn’t  go.” — Cap 
per’s  Weekly. 


Now!  More  than  650,000 
Cows  Milked  with 
De  Laval  Milkers 

Proof  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  is  shown  in  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
which  are  being  put  to  use  by  progressive  dairymen 
everywhere.  With  more  than  650,000  cows  (including 
some  of  the  highest  producers  in  the  world,  and  many 
owned  by  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
public  institutions,  producers  of  Certified,  Special  and 
Grade  A  milk)  now  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers,  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  De  Laval  milking  is  firmly 
established. 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  users  say  that  it  has  made 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  them,  that  it 
milks  their  cows  better  and  quicker  than  ever  before, 
and  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  by  hand,  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  sooner.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 


Outfits  for  any 
size  herd.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  7015. 

165  Bway.,  New  York;  600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 
which) . 

Name . . 

Town . 

State . 


.  R.F.D . No.  Cows .... 


the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brings  you  complete  Informa¬ 
tion  “10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer” 
by  return  mall. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.^^fl 
Dept.  A3  ^j|| 


Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 
recommended  by  practically  all  the  large  dairies, 
creameries,  condensaries,  thousands  of  farmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  with  its 
sterilized  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  will 
grade  100%  clean? 

Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean — save  time — bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 

10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will.  (2J 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
TrialTestOffer.Find  outhowyou 
can  test  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  get  your  money  back  If  It 
doesn't  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  Get  all 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  hour  c}  h,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  933  V’  ^th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


February  12,  1927 


Send  for  these 

FREE  Samples 

— Do  It  Today  ^ 


'Jm[  if  Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
jjk£Oj|jJ  f  specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten- 
llfffi  ill  tion  Kiven  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  BO  100  600 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $6.75  $13  $62.50 

R.  I.  Reds — Barred  Rocks  7.75  15  72.50 

Partridge  Rocks  .  .  8.75  17  80.00 

White  W yandottes  »  •  8.25  16  77.50 

White  Minorcas  .  .  9.25  18  82.50 

Heavy  mixed  chicks,  1  2c.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  a  single  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  95 °fo  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3  °/o  Magnesia. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag,  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products  v 
Corporation  of  America  ' 

10  Church  St.  {C,  1  ' 

Newton,  N.  J.  m" 


REGAL  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  BOOK 


S’g’al  Strain ' 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  Galvanized  Steel,  for  S4.75;  or  pure 
Aluminum,  for  $6.25,  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps” 

JL  I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


(104  pages) 

The  most  complete  book  on  White 
Wyandottes  ever  published.  Full 
of  illustrations  from  life.  Send  20 
cents  for  copy.  20-page  Catalogue 
and  Mating  List  Free. 

JOHN  S.  MARTIN,  R  No.  5,  Port  Dover.  Ont 


Mocttsjbrt  r*»'W 


Rock  Bottom  Prices  in  ALL  STANDARD  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  STAR  CHICKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent 
Stock  excelling  in  High  Egg  Production  and  true  to  type 
and  color.  HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS.  You  are 
bound  tcf WIN  with  STAR  Q IIALIT  Y  CHICKS.  Full 
Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  detailed  prices  before  placingyour  orders  elsewhere. 

STAR  HATCHERY  CO.,  BoxL-43,  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 
STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tauered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
/  White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 

■  •  \  fdSk  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  yig- 
orous.  Thorobred chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  piepaid,100£  live  deliv- 
lOBV  erv  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15th  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Putnam 

Brooder’ 
heater  ^ 


A  size 
for  Chicks, 
Growing 
Stock, 
and  Layers 


EHE9EE29H 


Every  Chick  will 
be  a  HEALTHY  Chick 

it  you  use  the 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  W  y- 
andotte,  16c;, Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  600-1000  lots. 
100  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Ithasacapacity  equal  to  its  rating — and  the 
chicks  on  the  outside  edge  won’tshiver  be¬ 
cause  its  new  hover  spreadsaneven.healthy 
heat  from  the  stove  to  its  outside  edge. 

It  is  easy  to  control — and  it  A  reaL  *!ve 

,  •  i„  HfcAa  money-making 

the  large  magazine  needs  Proposition 

loading  only  once  a  day.  JpjL. 

It  is  inexpensive  Wriie 

to  .  operate — (o“*^ 

No  castings 
to  burn  out  in 
a  season  or' 
two. 

Write  TOD  A  Y  for  the  free  new  ‘  ‘ Blue 
Hen  Book  of  Brooder  Facts” 

UNCASTER  MFG.  CO. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 
from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Bel 


.gpX  VOIR  HENS  KM 

M  Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

/tsss-A\v\W/'  are  carefully  selected  and 

properly  prepared  so  as  to 
/JNST^frSCRAPSi  increase  egg  production. 

I  \&\ XV-vtf  Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
eggs  or  we  will  refund  your 
//  money — you  are  to  be  the 

T*AOB  II  judge.  Write  for  prices. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  COMPANY.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

— .  .  T-,  ....  •  XI.  ..  I.*  k„AAd  An  4-hot 


Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  hist. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Aneonas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

-  . .  -  505  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


Portland  Hatchery, 


T’T/C  m  Reds.... . $4.1 

UiSlLIliJ  •  Rooks..’. .  4.( 

White  Leghorns .  3.S 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.S 

Light  Mixed . .  .  3.1 

Free  range—- 100%  delivery- 

W.  A.  LAUVER  M 


^BIG 

Value 

baby 

.CHICKS^ 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25 

Barred  Rocks .  .  3.75  7.25  14.0 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.  75  5.2o  10. 01 

Special  prices' on  iarger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  Adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisServille,  Pa, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  price  list. 

Uoxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Del. 


'Guaranteed  to1  1  ...  • 
Hatch  More  Chicks  \J5-3 

The  extra  chicks  hatched  pay  for  the  incu-  B  sShT)  K 
batorinashorttime.  Finest  construction, 
but  cheaper  because  it  gets  better  results. 

Patented  2-circult  hot  water  <3^*^ 
heating  system  and  tilting : 
chimney.  World’s  two  greatest 

incubator  improvements — found  only  in  the  1 

103-Degree.  Correct  temperature,  ventilation  and  mois¬ 
ture  continually  regardless  of  outside  changes.  No  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  nochilledorroasted  eggs. 

H<^FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE  HATCH 

Try  it,  compare  it.  Don’t  keep  it  if  not 
nil  we  claim.  Write  today  for  beau- 
•  *^:€***\7js  t  if  id  free  book  and  Free  Tria  1  Offer. 

103-Degrce  Incubator  Co. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  MATING  LIST 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  8  Marion,  Ohio 


rnirifc  s  c  buff  leghorns,  barred  rocks 

LnIttV5  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP, 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Bo*  2  NIcAli.terville,  Pa, 


PU |P|/0  S.O.W. Leghorn*, $12;  Barred  RockscSl  4 ;  Mixed, 
linlul\0$l0.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  «feular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  H.  S.  Hart,  Mgr.,  McAlister,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hensweigh  up  to  7  lbs. each.  Extraquality 
f  chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 

L  OyS  after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77: 

1000,  #150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or- 
’UjpftWBSjp  der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
$15.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns, 
$12.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


Crown  Point.  Ind, 


Cannibal  Hens 

Wliat  causes  hens  to  pick  at  one  an¬ 
other?  Many  have  been  killed  in  this 
way.  W’  s* 

Rhode  Island. 

A  common  cause  of  this  trouble  is  a 
protrusion  of  the  oviduct  in  pullets  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay.  Other  birds  seeing  the 
red  mass  peck  at  it  until  they  draw 
blood  and  then  they  kill  the  disabled  bird. 
The  only  remedy  that  I  know  of  is  to 
watch  tiie  flock  sufficiently  carefully  to 
permit  removal  of  any  fowls  suffering 
from  this  trouble  before  they  are  attacked. 
Beginning  egg  production,  large  eggs  and 
possibly  overstimulation  of  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  organs  by  heavy  feeding  may  be 
resnonsible  for  the  eversion  of  the  oviduct. 

1  M.  B.  D. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


VALLEY  BROOK  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Production  Bred  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM,  reapack,  Gladstone,  R.  F.  1).,  N.  3. 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University,  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Hoigate,  O. 


HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live  $15  hun.  Reds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Free  range.  Certified,  Selected  Breeders  for  15  years. 
Persistent  Layers  of  Fancy  White  Eggs.  Cir.  Supply 
limited.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


III.  140  Egg— $13.90  62501  Double  walls  —  dead 
C|  180  £gg-$16.35  EggU  |LsBdPoaSres.s» 
|  250  Egg— $22.75  Size  0  complete  with  all  fix- 
vl  340  Egg _ $30.75  tures.  set  up  ready  for  use. 

q®  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies/^^- 

Write  for  Catalog  V  1  ~  ^ 

24"  Canopy.Wickles*  $10.25  Ygas^-’.A  jjSjPjL-SyT 
44"  Canopy,  Wicklets  $14.75  ' 

54"  Canopy, Wickless  $18.15  ^r«F  >, V  T»  ' 
Wisconsin  incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine,  Wis, 


WHITE  RIBBON  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

March  *20  per  100.  Yearlings  mated  to  certified  Cock¬ 
erels  Postal.  Free  farm  range.  Hatching  eggs. 

WHITE  RIBBON  P0ULTBT  F«IM,  Fishkill.  H.  T.  A.  G.  Scolield,  Prop 


Wc  Purchased  r'r^m  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  Avon  Stores  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  tve  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
#10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Sfrom  a  heavy  laying  strain. 

Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  l)el. 


Write  for  catalogue, 


$12.95 

50"  Canopy 
Capacity  800 


Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Gbio 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


W  ickless  burner,  starts  on  oil* 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flamel 
No  smoke.  No  soot-  No  coalj 
or  ashes  to  Carry.  You  start  it) 
and  then  you  forget  about  id 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours! 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write  to¬ 
day  lor  FREE  catalog,  AC  ENTS 
F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND,  WANTED. 

INTER-STATE  SALES  CO;  340  ASH  ST.,  TIPTON,  INDIANA, 


II  J  MUa.  White  Runner  Ducks, 
Island  « hltes  eggs,  chicks.  Prices 

ALICE  TRAMMELL.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Comb  Rh< 

reasonable. 


Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


for  hatching  from  selected 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY.  A 


Electric  Heat  for  Brooder 

i  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about 
an  electric  brooder  for  brooding  150  chicks 
in  February  or  March.  Do  you  think  it 
is  as  good  as  a  kerosene  brooder?  J.  A. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

The  electric  current  should  be  an  ideal 
source  of  heat  for  a  brooder  where  it  can 
be  purchased  at  a  price  that  will  permit 
its  use.  Heating,  however,  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  expensive  utilization  of  electricity, 
requiring  relatively  more  current  than 
lighting  or  the  production  of  power,  and 
I  should  look  pretty  carefully  into  the 
matter  of  operation  in  my  own  vicinity 
and  with  my  own  source  of  electric  cur¬ 
rent  before  purchasing  an  electric  brood¬ 
er  or  heating  apparatus  of  any  kind. 


Buff  Rock  Cockerels-MSn'S'ow'ffin’S 

Madison  Square  Garden  in  1927.  H.  H.  Conner.  Slockion,  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 


“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  N.  Y. 


Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  I.ice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls.  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Brices,  100  lbs.  #3.50;  300  lbs.  #6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  l’a. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 
G.  M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Hauppauge,  Long  island,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TnrkeyS.Well  marked,  healthy.  Prices 
reasonable.  Satisf’t’n  guar.  Eliznbnth  Tale  Oraper.  Vs. 


^—4  U  ■  C  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 

rllvIVO  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100#  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  B.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAliiierville.lPa. 


All  styles.  160  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  eopv  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 50.  Indianapolis. Ind. 


MONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


N0-C0LD  BROODER 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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White  Orpingtons 

A  fow  years  since  the  Orpington 
breed  of  fowls  was  most  popular  and  the 
S.  C.  White  was  considered  as  desirable, 
at  least,  as  other  colors.  For  15  years, 
probably,  we  have  bred  them.  They  ex¬ 
cel  in  egg  production,  while  for  meat, 
seemingly,  they  have  no  superior ;  their 
beauty  is  unquestioned.  Why  has  their 
popularity  waned?  Scarcely  in  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  their  name  mentioned,  or 
if  so,  almost  invariably  some  color  aside 
from  the  white  is  mentioned.  Why  is  it? 

Connecticut.  G.  F.  s. 

Th  “Poultry  Blue  Book,”  in  summariz¬ 
ing  the  results  of  laying  contests  in  this 
and  live  other  counti*ies  during  the  year 
1025,  shows  the  Black  Orpington  to 
have  headed  the  list  in  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen  with  197.9  eggs.  The 
White  Orpingtons  in  these  contests 
gave  an  average  production  per  hen  of 
121.7  eggs,  the  Buff  Orpingtons  of  134.6 
eggs.  There  were  far  fewer  hens  of  this 
breed  and  these  varieties  entered  in  the 
contests  than  of  other  popular  breeds, 
however,  there  having  been  683  Black 
Orpingtons,  61  White  Orpingtons  and  95 
Buff  Orpingtons  competing.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  led  in  numbers,  with  11,269  birds 
entered.  Their  average  production  was 
181.9  eggs  per  hen.  m.  b.  d. 


ways  before  them  :  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
middlings,  75  lbs.  beefscraps  60%,  20 
lbs.  bonemeal,  3  lbs.  charcoal,  3  lbs.  salt, 
2%  cod  liver  oil;  1  qt.  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  every  day.  I  give  them  lights  from 
9  to  10  p.  m.  They  have  lost  weight  a 
little,  but  are  otherwise  well  and  thrifty. 
What  would  you  recommend,  should  I 
give  the  dry  mash  only  in  the  afternoon? 
What  is  the  best  brooder  stove  on  the 
market  for  1.000  chick  capacity?  I  in¬ 
tend  increasing  my  flock  500%  this  year. 
Do  you  consider  the  outlook  good  for  the 
fresh  eggs  industry?  Do  you  think  we 
are  about  to  enter  a  period  of  over-pro¬ 
duction?  I  have  been  selling  all  my  eggs 
(pullets)  at  75c  per  dozen  to  a  grocer. 

Canada.  a.  w.  m. 


r/,e 


dep.®"ds  ?pon  quality  of  baby  chicks  you  buy.  No' 

^■7.  a'“10unt  °‘  *®e.d,or  care  will  make  up  for  a  mistake  there.  Be  sure  vou  start 
with  Rosemont  Chicks.  They  have  pep  and  vigor  plus  the  ability  to  lay.  when  mature,  lots 


right, 
of  good-sized  eggs, 


150,000  Chicks  for  March  Delivery 


Breed 

White  Leghorns  . $5^00 

i*iacK  and  Brown  Leghorns .  5  oo 

Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds . 5'. 50 

White  Wyandottes  .  6.50 

White  Rocks  . . ] 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants . 8A0 


25 

50 

100 

$9.50 

$18.00 

10.00 

19.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

12.50 

25.00 

6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

8.50 

16.00 

32.00 

Infected  Hens 

Hens  dressed  lately  looked  healthy,  but 
had  round  balls  just  filled  with  clear 
water  in  oviduct,  wdiile  others  had  odd- 
shaped  little  eggs  started,  brownish  blue 
color,  and  did  not  find  one  that  looked 
right.  I  did  have  a  few  hens  that  died ; 
I  thought  they  had  cholera  but  at  present 
they  are  well.  Is  this  a  disease  or  what 
might  cause  this?  mrs.  s.  c.  m. 

Ohio. 

Malformation  of  the  yolks  beginning  to 
form,  with  a  dark  discoloration,  is  found 
in  cases  of  infection  with  the  germ  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  in  adult  hens. 
This  means  a  survival  of  the  chick  that 
was  infected  early  in  its  life,  but  did  not 
die,  and  which  has  carried  the  infection 
into  maturity.  It  is  from  such  hens  that 
white  diarrhoea  is  transmitted  to  chicks 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  no  way  of 
detecting  the  disease  from  external  signs 
in  adult  fowls  but  they  may  be  given  a 
blood  test  that  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  serious  form  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  transmitted  through  the  egg  and 
infected  mothers  continue  it  in  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chick  Hatched  Within  Hen 

Sometime  last  Spring  I  killed  a  White 
Leghorn  hen,  probably  four  or  five  years 
old,  weighing  over  seven  pounds  live 
weight.  When  dressed  it  contained  one 
hard-shelled  egg,  a  number  of  yolks  from 
nearly  fully  developed  to  quite  small,  also 
a  skinny  substance  resembling  the  head 
of  a  baby  chick  with  beak  and  eyes  de¬ 
veloped.  This  head  was  attached  and 
was  cut  off  from  parts  that  were  thrown 
away.  a.  g.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  not  natural,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible.  Eggs  have  been  laid 
with  pretty  well  developed  chickens  in 
them.  The  warmth  of  the  interior  of  a 
hen’s  body  is  such  that  incubation  will 
quickly  start  if  an  egg  is  unduly  delayed 
in  its  passage,  for  which  reason,  a  newly 
laid  egg  may  not  be  a  strictly  fresh  egg. 
The  case  you  report  was  probably  one  of 
some  malformation  or  other  trouble  caus¬ 
ing  a  fertile  egg  to  be  held  within  the 
hen’s  body  until  a  chick  had  partly  de¬ 
veloped  within  it,  and  this  is  what  you 
found.  Such  abnormalities  or  “freaks” 
in  nature  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
though  in  comparison  with  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  them  they  are  rare.  They  are 
easily  explained  by  anatomists  and  arouse 
curiosity  only  in  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  process  of  development 
which  all  embryos  undergo.  M.  B.  d. 


I  always  hesitate  to  make  any  change 
in  the  feeding  plans  for  pullets  that  are 
laying  heavily,  but  often  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary.  You  state  that  the  pullets  have 
lost  weight  a  little.  Something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  weight,  or  these  pul¬ 
lets  will  break  down  and  will  probably 
go  into  a  partial  molt.  I  would  encour¬ 
age  the  pullets  to  eat  more  scratch  grain 
— all  they  will  possibly  eat  at  night,  at 
their  last  meal.  The  mash  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  contain  enough  cornmeal. 
The  Cornell  mixture,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  contains  one-fifth  cornmeal  in 
its  regular  mash  and  one-third  for  Win¬ 
ter.  Corn,  of  course,  is  a  weight  builder. 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  scratch 
grain,  the  birds  will  probably  eat  less 
mash ;  therefore  they  will  not  get  enough 
protein  from  this  mixture  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  the  75%  production;  and  you 
should  aim  to  keep  up  the  75%  produc¬ 
tion  since  the  pullets  have  been  doing  it 
for  two  months.  If  they  drop  much  below 
75%  some  of  them  will  molt. 

The  Cornell  mash  also  contains  one- 
fifth  meat  scrap  instead  of  one-eighth 
which  A.  W.  M.  is  feeding.  If  you  will 
increase  the  meat  scrap  to  one-fifth  it 
will  enable  you  to  feed  more  scratch 
grain  and  still  give  the  birds  the  proper 
amount  -of  protein. 

A  Cornell  mixture  for  Winter  is  about 
as  follows :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  125  lbs.  meat  scrap,  3  lbs.  salt,  2% 
cod  liver  oil. 

I  would  advise  making  the  change  to 
the  new  mash  very  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  upset  the  birds.  Introduce  one-quarter 
of  this  new  mixture  dui’ing  the  course  of 
a  week ;  and  during  the  next  week  add 
another  quarter,  making  it  half  and  half. 
If  all  is  going  well  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  I  would  suggest  handling  the  pul¬ 
lets  at  night,  on  the  roosts,  and  if  they 
have  plumped  up  a  little  I  would  delay 
in  changing  the  mash  further;  but  if  the 
birds  are  still  under  weight  I  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  additions  through  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  until  the  birds  are  eating 
entirely  of  the  new  mash. 

A.  W.  M.’s  mash  does  not  contain 
enough  body-building  material  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  wreight  of  the  layers  over  a 
long  Winter  period  of  heavy  production. 
The  largest  item  in  his  mash  is  bran. 
The  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  doubtless 
largely  responsible  for  his  coutinued  75% 
production. 

The  Cornell  mixture  I  have  mentioned 
will  help  to  build  up  and  maintain  the 
weight.  If  the  birds  drop  down  in  pro- 
duction  I  would  suggest  feeding  a  wet 
mash  at  noon,  about  what  they  will  eat 
in  15  minutes.  If  there  is  a  marked  drop 
a  little  meat  scrap  could  be  added  to  make 
that  particular  portion  total  at  least  25% 
meat  scrap.  The  mash  should  be  before 
the  birds  all  the  time. 

I  would  never  put  1000  chicks  under 
the  advertised  1000  capacity  brooder 
stove.  500  chicks  should  be  the  limit ; 
300  -or  400  will  thrive  much  better. 

FARLEY  PORTER. 


Feeding  to  Maintain  Laying 

I  wTas  very  much  interested  in  recent 
article  on  feeding  to  prevent  Winter 
molt.  I  have  100  Leghorns  hatched 
April  25  and  they  have  been  laying  75% 
since  Nov.  15.  I  am  afraid  of  a  molt  and 
asked  advice  from  our  college  but  did  not 
get  satisfaction.  I  feed  heavily  on  grain, 
cracked  corn  three  parts,  wheat  two  parts 
oats  1  part.  The  following  mash  is  al- 


Electrifying  Harness 
Stitcher 

I  have  a  harness  stitching  machine 
with  a  gas  arrangement  for  heating  the 
wax.  Can  anyone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  machine  tell  me  how  the 
stitcher  can  be  wired  so  that  an  electrical 
current  can  be  used  in  place  of  gas  and 
still  get  good  results?  j.  k. 

Delaware. 


500 

$85.00 

90.00 

97.50 

120.00 

107.50 

155.00 


1.000 

$105.00 

175.00 

190.00 


210.00 
300.00 

or  Clieck. 


Saf®  Doijvery  Guaranteed— Order  Today— Send  Money  Order,  Express  Order 
FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices  for  entire  season.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Full  of  facts.  Write  for  your  copy 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


Drawer  4 


HOWTO 
GET  200 

EGGS  YEAR 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
\  first  honors  in  the 
aM  \  entire  contest. 


Write  ior  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year** 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified,  Blood  -  Tested 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
P ay  EXTRA  Profits — Cost  Little  More 

Every  Wene  Leghorn  breeder  is  a  mature  hen, 
weighing  1  lbs.  or  more,  selected,  blood-tested 
and  certified  under  State  supervision.  We  aim 
to  set  only  chalk-white  eggs  averaging 21  ounces 
or  more  to  the  dozen.  An  investment  of  2c  or 
3c  more  per  chick  may  double  your  season’s 
profits. 

Immediate  Delivery — Write  for  Prices 
Also  Barred  Hock,  W.  Wyandotte  and  It.  I.  Bed  Chicks 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  describing?  Wene 
Specialty  Matings. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  v,neIjrp?.  ? J 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


i 


TOCKTON 


MARCH  DELIVERIES 

of  "Chicks  That  Pay”  from  our 
production-bred  flocks.  Hatch¬ 
ed  in  our  own  machines  and 
packed  under  the  personal  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  manager. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  Price  List. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Box  Y  STOCKTON,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  As-fn. 


CHICKS 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  hasahigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  bv  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  Ouncan  St.,  Cslumkus,  Ohio 


PINE  TREE 


March  Deliveries 

35,000  Chicks  a  week  throughout  March- 
all  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  our  SDeciallv 
selected  and.  mated  flocks.  Six  Lading  breeds 
Bedrock  prices.  You  re  sure  of  goSd  stock 
and  a  square  deal  when  yon  order  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.” 

WrX?,i?rPrine List  and 
1  REE  Chick  Book. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  0.  Wilson,  Founders  Owner  Since  1892 

V  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

OtMUryf  SCIIVICfc  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


babychicks 


WANTED 


. Grey  Jerseys 

. Shropshire 

. Berkshire 

-••••. . Saddle 

White  Wyandottes 

. Speckled 

. Bronze 

Fancy  Colored 


A  FEW 

COWS  . . 

SHEEP .  . 

HOGS. .  . . 

HORSES .  . 

CHICKENS . 

GUINEA  HENS.. 

TURKEVS . 

DUCKS .  . 

PHEASANTS . .  ,  J 

All  pure  bred  stock.  Neighborhood  br^eders  prefened 

HOFF’S  “VITALITY”^ 

CHICKS  Qf  QUALIT  Y 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  ft  I 

from  lancred  Farms,  Kent  Wash  ?  aneet 

nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  evsr*  1  h"1,  trap_ 

DUCfO  H«C™  °e  bef°re  y°U  ^^ilkTtovV?. 


BABY  CHICKS 

B.  C.  White  and  Brown  Lejrhorns  - 
Barred  Roeks  - 


S.  C.  Reds 
Mixed  or  Broilers 
Bank  Reference. 

Post  prepaid 

prices  on  500  and  1,000 Tots.  Free  circular 

Cocolamun  Poultry  Farm  Cocolamu.,  Pa 


25 

50 

100 

- 

♦3.50 

♦6.50 

♦12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

y  guaranteed. 

Parcel 

j  -  _  - -  *  J  S,  o  o 

f(r,cl—f,rom  **±'8  adv.  or  write  for  special 


CHICKS 


Our 

Nth 

Year 


Guaranteed.  L,HB-S 

1007c  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


Odds  and  Ends . 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


25 

50 

$6.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

3  00 

5.50 

Box 

R 

CHICKS 


100  500 

$12.00  $57.50 

M.00  67.50 

1L00  67.50 

10.00  17  50 
Richfield,  Pa. 


25 


sr  r  I'00  7s0 

io.  •  Keds  4,60  8.00  15 

Special  priceaTm  larger  lotK.C  ioo>|  li™  deli™'60  10 
paid.  Circular  free.  CL  EAR  llPRING  HATCHER  V 
F.  B.  Lol.tor.  Prop.  McAlisforville,  Pa.  V.  F  D  2 


BABY 

CHICKS 


| cT w.  LeghoVns;;;;; . si£  iz 

Barred  Kooks . 14  loo 

Special  priees  on  500 Tots.' "io6k"iiv«  h-V,"  14  per  100 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  r  6,7  <Fuai™“- 

c.  p.  leister  wrM%A»,tf^.ar.1y: 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Breeders  selected 

tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  eerr  Wa  ho  heavY  produc- 
thousand  high  quality  chick?*  to  nff.rV6  n°nly  few 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  A.  LAMBERT  Box  41 


Birds 

CLINTON,  Jf.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  Purebred  $14.00— 100. 

C HAS,  r.  EW1NQ  ltt  No.atl  aMicClnr^ani»’ii- 


”?KtCrEbBREEDERS  CHICKS 

«<rcular. 

lc  less  in  thousand  lots’  l?2c  less  Mr  chiek’Lt'f’  red‘ 

bungalow  poultry  farm  c  irrh.Jm  «rm- 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  “phiSi 


BARRED  ROCKS  j*1'0'5®'  f2®— 1W)  Hatching  eggs,  10s, 

CALLEN  BROS.  - ''^  eForta  wLhrngton  “‘ps  ' 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Puckiintrs 
and  Eggs.  19th  Year  K 

ALPHA*.  POULTRY  FAIIBI  K.  .4’  Fhoonlxvill.,  P.. 


WANTFn  “***  White  PEKIN  I>IT€KIIXr« 


sT«?  TO™?A«f0M,b.r,eeeadins’  .stron?.an'1  beautiful. 


SARAH  PATRICK 


Mrmirsncgk,  N.  Y. 
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QUALITY  CHIX' 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


IviCKS  ( 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Cluck 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want-. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Oar  book  *lves  directions  for  raising:  chicks  and  handling:  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
npon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Buy  C  ChtLCKvi 


BARRON  S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Chicks  15  totJOc  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  38c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  ail 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100%  Dive 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 


— ■  Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C.  R.  i.  Reds  -  - 

Sit.  Laced  Wyandottes 
light  Mixed  • 

Heavy  Mixed 

10054  live  arrival. 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

so 

100 

$3.50 

$6  50 

$12 

4.00 

7  50 

14 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.50 

0.50 

16 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

iooo 

$110 

130 

130 


Postpaid 

Box  166 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

67.50 
75  00 

47.50 

57.50 

Guaranteed. 

RICHFIELD,  PA 


90 

110 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beali-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  Hth  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 

BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


S  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.'R.  I.  Reds 
Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 


25 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

3.00 


60  100 

$6.50  $12 

7.50  14 

8.00  15 

5.50  10 


^c°iess  on  60oTot%  lc  less  on  1,000  lot3.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  fiee  circular. 

OTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CHICKQ 

^  LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 


BEST  BLOOD. 


9V2C  up- 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa, 


Special  inducements 
for  Early  Orders. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 
Catalog  Free. 


Box  00 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry 
Dept  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY 


Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 

BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  high  quality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  lor  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 

national  chicks 

600,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 

11  leading  breeds.  Free  Vange  flocks.  Postage  paid 
_  6,.,. -  Banik  references.  Write  f or  cir- 

Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


All - „ 

100%  live  delivery, 
cular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


v)  1  /ni*  1  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Jd&DV  CHICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

f.  c.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  netware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


S.  C.  R.  L  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  cliix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From’  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  tilings.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  Y'ou  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They  ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton.  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  C.  cockerels  for  $10.00,  $  15.00  ami  $35,00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Vineyard  llaven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 

HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE.  N-  H. 

S/s  n  f  nrnC  Vermont  Certified,  6  Years 
.  V--.  IV.  !•  rvUiLrO  Accredited.  Rich  color. 
Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  hens — Supervised  $10. 
liaby  Chicks— vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Ol  der 
NOW— Circular.  ASCUTHEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  VI. 

S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  and  reac¬ 
tors  removed.  Culled  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Farmingdale. 
Circular  on  request,  _  _  „  __ 

CLARA15EN  COURT  FARM,  Rosiyn,  h.  1,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHIX  AND  DUX 


From  strong,  sturdy,  purebred  stock,  acclimated  to 
—  -  rugged  climatic  conditions.  Reds,  ltox,  Wyan¬ 

dottes,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  131f.e  each  and  up.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  orders  placed  now.  Attractive  proposition  on 
Combination  Orders  of  Chix  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Established  1887 


CHICK1S  *>r'ce<^  r’£bt.  Nine  varieties. 


GRADE 

cular  and  prices. 


.  __  |  Oc  and  up.  Write  for  cir- 

CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CU  I  P  17  C  f  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

Ml  m  v  J  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedriclc  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad, a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT.  N.  T. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 


Quality  Poultry  Farm 


WM.  D.  SCOTT, 
Prop. 


Harrington,  Del. 


S.C.WHITELEGHORNSTosmT^Non 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels.  $5  to  $8  each.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  heavy  producing  hens,  $8  per  100,  $70  per 

1000.  JULIUS  C.  MEYER.  Blossom  Farm.  West  Willington,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  pnolr  orpk  *3-50-  ?5  “nd  S10v.ea’ My  ®tock 
LEGHORN  vjiOLKcIcW  win atleadingshowsand con¬ 
tests.  Sat.  guaranteed.  II.  N.  Conner  Stockton,  N.  J. 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns-0 8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders* 
Circular.  KAUI.EY  POUTER  Box  W  SOllUS, N.  Y. 


Sr  \I7L*x«I  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

.L.  W  hlte  Legnof  ns  Send  for  mating  list. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  llox  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J, 


DlonlrT  onhm>n  Day  0,d  Chicks.  Thekind 
HiaCK  Legnorn  that  lay.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  I’ittstown.  N.  J. 


CHICKS-COCKERELS  Si  o’.  W.^LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  I.B.CA  ) 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  F.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N-  Y- 


Production  Bred  fTiiplfC  Wyckoff-Dan Young 
S  C.White  Leghorn blood  lines,  $20-100. 

Custom  hatching.  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  L.  I. 


S.  C.  W.  1*1111*  VC  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
LEGHORN  vnlOIVw  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 

pries.  KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toma  River,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


ML  OL;0U  BVd  Rocks,  W.Wy’dot’s,  &  W.  Legh’ns. 
5  UUlulvo  Winners  in  leading  prod’t’n  shows.  Prices 

low.  Booklet  free.  Hoeh  Bros.  Poultry  Farm,  Williamstown,  N.  J 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experim  it  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present  con¬ 
test  began  Nov.  1.  Following  report  gives 
record  to  Jan.  23.  First  column  is  amount  for 
week;  second,  amount  to  date. 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me...- .  50  523 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  13  28 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  28  424 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  23  225 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  33  279 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  16  148 

Harlan  AY.  Kimball,  Mass .  27  157 

R.  C.  Packard,  Mass .  26  287 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  29  271 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  26  267 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  30  276 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  13  164 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  36  419 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn...... .  23  178 

Spring  Brook  Pltrv  Farm,  Con*......  35  288 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  46  3S2 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  44  304 

White  Rocks 

Just  Rocks  Farm.  Ohio .  33  368 

William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y .  24  223 

G.  A.  Triber,  Conn .  16  336 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  33  283 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  44  453 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  40  290 

E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass .  56  648 

Buff  Rocks 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  27  104 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  44  321 

White  Wyandottes 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  38 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  32  487 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  30  261 

B.  A.  Barker,  IH .  41  418 

The  Locusts,  Conn... .  49  581 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  41  532 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  28  263 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt . 34  76 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  45  386 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  238 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H .  42  411 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  47  232 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  42  315 

Castle  Farm,  Mass .  23  224 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  30  424 

Walliceton  Farm,  Mass .  23  462 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  33  396 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  39  358 

West  Mansfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass....  15  174 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  24  288 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  26  158 

Robt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  16  209 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  10  368 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Blass .  23  79 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Blass .  6  307 

Naacook  Farm,  Blass .  25  161 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Blass .  46  404 

Fairoak  Farm,  Blass .  40  270 

George  T.  Purkis,  Blass .  30  204 

Redbird  Farm,  Blass .  37  259 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  50  471 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  30  349 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  12  49 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  9  148 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  31  267 

Smlth-Mosley  Yards,  Conn .  10  109 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn .  14  273 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  38  539 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  40  123 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  38  583 

Hillside  Lawn  Farm,  Conn .  29  360 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  17  157 

Anconas 

F.  Bf.  Wistner,  Blich .  40  310 

White  Leghorns 

W.  C.  Blatthews,  Del .  37 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  37 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  49 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Ble .  48 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  30 

Blay  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind .  59 

Mikkelsen’s  Hennery,  Fla . 43 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  55 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  47 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  45 

IL  Bl.  Burrows,  N.  C .  17 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Bio .  44 

Roselaxvn  Pltry  Farm,  Bio .  30 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Blich .  58 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Blich .  54 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Blich .  52 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  42 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  27 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  30 

Plank’s  Bf.  C.  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  33 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm.  Pa .  24 

Clear  View  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  43 

North  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  41 

Charles  Zefers,  Pa .  26 

Dunn  Farms,  Blass .  12 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Blass .  28 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Blass .  45 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Blass .  23 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Blass .  37 

Blount  Hope  Farm,  Blass .  5 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Blass . t..  39 

Bleadowedge  Farm.  Blass .  20 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  42 

The  Bfarquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  23 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  45 

Anthony’s  Farm,  N.  J .  33 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  54 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  46 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  41 

Eckel’s  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  27 

Stern  Bros.,  Inc.,  N.  J .  15 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  38 

Nathan  Koenig,  N.  J .  29 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  37 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y .  43 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet,  N.  Y .  25 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  36 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  29 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  32 

Gordon  Farm,  N.  Y .  23 

Alfred  J.  O’Donovan.  Jr.,  N.  Y .  47 

Henry  Bf.  Van  Avery.  N.  Y .  29 

Bournedale  Farms.  N.  Y .  40 

Rubymede  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  13 


Egg  and  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y .  7 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  42 

Fred  L.  Kanahan.  Conn .  43 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  22 

Oliver  Bros.,  Conn .  10 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  30 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  36 

Palmer’s  Egg  Farm.  Conn .  49 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn .  18 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  40 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  44 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.......  24 

George  Lowry,  Conn . .  37 

Schutte  Bros.,  Conn . . .  30 

Geo.  Phillips,  Conn .  29 

Chas.  E.  Butler.  Conn .  10 

Thompson  &  Leffingwell,  Conn .  28 


373 

442 

431 

545 

386 

481 

298 

584 

518 

367 

198 

392 

361 

572 

534 

497 

306 

347 
275 

375 
431 
378 

376 
475 
285 
297 
410 
345 
397 
324 
413 
470 
358 
291 
447 
oqo 

623 

392 

446 

304 

214 

386 

348 
394 
524 
251 
454 
392 
306 
339 
597 
189 
402 
321 
334 
47S 

341 
312 
250 
390 
536 
462 
337 
467 

342 
281 
373 
208 
260 
116 
255 


Indian 

Head 

chicks 


H 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Totals  . .  •  •  •  4507  47277 


North  ;  “Don’t  you  agree  that  speed  is 
the  curse  of  America?”  West:  “No,  I 
can’t  say  I  do.  I'm  an  installment  col¬ 
lector  !” — Life. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

W  atch  ou  r  pensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
■  at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  192S 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


BUY  CHICKS 

'JmAPmmvM 

ntr  fllTCI?  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DLl/fiLOE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAII  get  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  vll  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rttlX  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  Ills  feed  bill 
and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

SPRING  LAKE^FARM 

Established  1888 

Home  of  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Eictn.ively 

BABY  CHICKS 

First  hatch  due  February  28 

$30.00  per  100;  $90  per  500;  $170  per  1000 
A  deposit  of  10#  requested  on  all  orders. 

Let  our  years  of  experience  be  your  guide. 

P.  S.  PULIS,  Prop.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


- —SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OUnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  n  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

HATCHING  EGGS 

from  750 — two,  three  and  four  year  old  selected  large 
healthy  Hens,  high  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  all 
Breeders  mated  witli  high  pedigree  Cockerels.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $10.00  per  100.  $00.00  per  1,000.  No  lights  used. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT  WEST  WILLINGTON,  CONN. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

885-818  Egg  C  r  W  I  rrHADNC  Exclusively. 
Breeding  3.L.WW.  LLllOUKlD  O  er  tilled 
Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Conte  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  0.  O.  D.,  S3— $10.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  III.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

N.  J.  Certified  and  Tested.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Many  years’  experience  of  breeding  have  resulted  in 
developing  a  vigorous  heavy  laying  strain.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

WAPLKCREST  POUI,TltY  FARM  StoeUton,  N.  J.  R,  U.  1. 

15  years  a  breeder  of  I  CfiUflRNQ  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock. 
BARRON  STRAIN  LCUnUmiO  W. E.Atkininn, W»llio*fon!,Ct. 
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If  it  doesn’t  PAY  YOU 
It  won’t  PAY  US! 

It  most  certainly  would  be 
unprofitable  for  us  to  tell 
you  about  the  profits  P ILOT 
BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE  can  make  for  you, 
if  it  couldn’t  do  it. 

It  just  doesn’t  pay  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  product  that  doesn’t 
make  good. 

Hens  need  oyster  shell 
before  them  all  the  time. 
It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for 
PILOT  BRAND. 

It’s  a  brand  name  that 
means  the  best. 


The  pilot  wheel  trade  mark 
on  a  bag  of  Crushed  Oyster 

Qkoll  follexrAU  fkof  if 


Oyster  Shell  Products  Corp. 

80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MIN] 


One  pound  of  Collis 
Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  equal,  in 
feeding  value  to  poul¬ 
try,  3  pounds  of  Con¬ 
densed  buttermilk  or  12 
pounds  of  liquid  butter¬ 
milk  of  average  solid  con¬ 
tent.  Why  pay  freight  on 
water  when  you  have 
water  on  the  farm? 

Collis  Buttermilk  is 
92.5%  pure  food  solids 
with  30%  protein  and 
5.5%  Vitamin  “A” 
butterfat.  We  have  a 
wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrated  poul¬ 
try  book  we  will  gladly 
send  you  free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  305 

CLINTON,  IOWA 


3 

POUNDS 


12  g 

pounds!! 


OLLIS 


PROCESS 


PUR! 


DRIED 


BUTTERIV1I1_K 


the  JVen) 
1927  SOL0HOT 

CHICK  BROODER 

The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  ia  the  moat 
wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
—  it’a  the  crowning  achievement  in  I 
Sol-Hot’s  many  years  of  undisputed  [ 
leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
no  wicks  to  trim;  no  carbon ;  no  smoke; 
no  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with  _  _ 

NewTwin-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 

OIL  CONTROL 

Wonderful  New  Adjustment 

Patented  Invention 

Our  New  Patented  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the  great¬ 
est  invention  ever  made  for  chick  brooders.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Sol-Hot— the  brooder  that  is  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  poultry  world. 

H.M.  SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept.  63 
Quincy,  Ill. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vf. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  TlftTe  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  wcok  ending  Jan. 
23,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

After  experimenting  for  three  years 
with  our  own  and  many  other  formulas 
we  find  that  the  best  ration  and  feeding 
plan  which  we  can  recommend  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  commercial  poultry  farms  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended 
by  us  last  year  and  almost  identical  with 
that  now  recommended  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Agricultural  College  conference  : 

Dry  Mash. — 100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  red-dog  flour,  100 
lbs.  ground  hulled  oats,  75  lbs.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  25  lbs.  grit  meal  (or  bone 
meal),  15  lbs.  fine  charcoal,  50  lbs.  high- 
grade  meat  scrap,  2  lbs.  powdered  sul¬ 
phur,  3  lbs.  fine  feeding  Salt. 

Scratch  Grain. — 200  lbs.  fine  cracked 
corn,  100  lbs.  fine  cracked  wheat,  100  lbs. 
steeleut  oats. 

The  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the  chicks 
at  all  times  from  the  first  feeding  until 
up  to  laying  weight,  as  discussed  in  pre¬ 
vious  bulletins  on  the  feeding  of  laying 
pullets.  While  scratch  grain  may  be  fed 
sparingly  we  find  less  trouble,  particular¬ 
ly  where  the  feeder  is  inexperienced  or 
careless,  if  no  scratch  grain  is  fed  at  all 
for  the  first  two  weeks. 

Condensed  buttermilk  is  fed,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  barrel,  (or  1  lb.  of  dried 
milk  plus  214  lbs.  of  water  mixed)  for 
the  first  feeding  and  continuously  there¬ 
after  until  the  pullets  begin  to  show 
signs  of  coming  into  laying  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  At  first  only  about 
four  ounces  per  100  chicks  should  be  fed 
per  day.  This  is  gradually  increased, 
never  giving  more  than  the  birds  will 
clean  up  in  an  hour,  however.  The  milk 
is  given  as  the  first  feeding  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  gives  ns  a  truly  flexible  feed¬ 
ing  plan  and,  for  the  eai’eful  feeder,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

After  the  chicks  are  five  weeks  old,  ger¬ 
minated  oats  are  mixed  with  the  milk, 
using  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  of  milk, 
by  weight,  and  preparing  the  mixture 
just  as  for  laying  birds.  We  find  this 
mixture  just  as  effective  in  promoting 
growth  as  it  is  in  securing  better  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  laying  flock.  Cod  liver  oil 
may  be  used  in  this  moist  mixture  as 
with  the  laying  flock  when  needed. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  two  gi-ain 
feedings  per  day  are  given  to  the  chicks, 
one  in  late  afternoon,  the  milk  or  milk 
and  oats,  being  continued  in  the  morning 
as  indicated. — C.  E.  Lee,  Head  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
2,125  eggs  or  30.3  per  cent.  This  is  an 
incx-ease.of  337  eggs  over  last  week’s  pro- 
duction.  This  increase  was  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  cloudy,  foggy  and  rainy 
weather  of  the  past  week ;  during  the 
last  five  days  we  had  no  sunshine  at  all. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Eugene  Del- 
amarter,  White  Leghoims,  48 ;  Beleoe 
Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns,  42 ;  Five 
Point  Leghoxm  Farm,  White  Leghorns, 
39 ;  Sunset  Poulti-y  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds, 
37 ;  Ellen  Day  Rankin,  White  Rocks,  36 ; 
Marion  Snow  Sibley,  R.  C.  Reds,  36 ; 
Nanaquaket  Game  and  Poultry  Farm,  R. 
I.  Reds,  36 :  Beacon  Poixltry  Yax-ds,  R. 
I.  Reds,  36 ;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  White 
Leghorns,  36. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
481 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  425 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  423  ;  Kilbourn  Farm,  422  ;  Sxxn- 
nyside  Poultry  Farm,  414 ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  394 ;  Ruelile’s  Sunnyside 
Farm,  392 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm, 
'391. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  405 ;  Sunset  Poxiltry  Farm,  364 ; 
Fristegarth  Poultry  Farm,  357 ;  Spiung 
Bi-ook  Poulti-y  Farm,  351. 

BaiTed  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  250 ;  V.  H.  Kirkup,  216. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Harold  F. 
Barber,  227. 

*  *  Sc  $  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Jan. 

17 

44 

15 

Partly  cloudy 

Jan. 

18 

44 

14 

Partly  cloudy 

Jan. 

19 

45 

32 

Cloudy;  foggy 

Jan. 

20 

36 

34 

Foggy;  rain 

Jan. 

21 

40 

34 

Rain;  foggy 

Jan. 

22 

35 

34 

Foggy 

Jan. 

23 

36 

.  26 

Rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  48c;  brown,  47c;  medium,  44c; 
pullets,  38c. 


Burglar  :  “Ye  needn’t  worry,  mum — 
I’m  politeness  itself  to  a  lady.”  Lady : 
“Then  be  so  good  as  to  telephone  for  the 
police.” — Boston  Transcript. 


“What’s  that  electrical  device  you 
have  on  your  folding  bed?”  “That  rings 
an  alarm  bell  whenever  the  bed  doubles 
up.”  “Where’s  the  bell?”  “At  the  un¬ 
dertaker’s.” — Boston  Transcript. 


DeadorAlive  ? 

It’s  up  to  you,  Mr.  Poultryman 


Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical. 

125  years  experience  in  preparing  feeds 
and  the  Blatchford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
quality  and  maximum  efficiency.  Recommended  and  used 
by  leading  poultrymen 

everywhere.  Means  ~  w 

better  results  and  If  Mr/'AMPn  V 
more  profit  to  you.  Try  Al  U/  Q4T 

a  bag  and  see  the 

Chick  Mash 


chicks  and  money  you 
save. 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon.  Also  if  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
LOWEST  COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  old  reliable 


’bT&W-  Egg  Mash 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  4852Waakegai],ni. 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  4852  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  Q  Egg  Mash  (~~1 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 


Address. _ 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healtny. 


Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft. 
Write  for  t free >  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


y —  a  pure  vitamin  food 

EWFOUNDLAND  Cod  Liver  Oil 


_  .  _  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 

I  in  young  chicks — makes  laying  hens  produce  better — puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
A  '  is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary. 
Tested  twice  andcertified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your,  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Mar  den’s  (remember  the  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices :  1  gal.  can  $2  40  • 

5  gal.  can  $9.50;  10  gal.  can  $17.50;  30  gal,  bbl.  $45.00;  55  gal.  bbl.  $82.50. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  helpful  Booklet. 

Mfirrlpn-'Wilrl  f^r>TT>  —§  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
lVlalUCll  VY  llvl  UUip.  215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


What’s 


a  CAPON  Why? 

CAPON-GOLD,  a  book  that  explains  why  Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  poultry  business.  Tells  everything  you  will  ever  want  to  know  about  Capons. 
50  pictures  from  life  that  show  each  step  in  the  operation.  List  of  Capon  Dealers’ 
addresses.  Tells  how  to  prevent  *  ‘Slips,  ’  ’  where  to  get  the  best  and  cheapest  Capon 
Tools.  Capons  are  immense  eating.  Big  profits  realized.  Get  wise.  This  book 
tells  how.  Copyrighted  new  and  revised  edition.  Regular  50c  copy,  prepaid  to 
your  addi-ess,  a  short  time  only,  i 

for  a  Dime  in  coin  or  stamps.  George  Beuoy,  INo.  14,  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas 


“PERFECTION  HOPPERS” 

Adjustable  for  day  old  chix  till  maturity,  built  so  that  no  droppings  will  get 
in,  and  so  that  chix  cannot  scratch  feed  out;  can  be  used  in  and  out  doors- 
neatly  built  from  good  grade  galvanized  steel.  Send  for  circular  or  order 
from  same  ad.  if  your  dealer  has  not.  C.  O.  D.  5%  off  it  cash  with  order 
We  guarantee  workmanship.  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies. 


20  inch  long,  capacity  20  lb.  mash  -  $4  OO 

30  “  “  •*  30  “  “  5.00 

40  “  •*  **  40  "  "  7  OO 

48  inch  Non  Klog,  Non  Waste  Hen  Hopper,  $15.00 

NORTH  BRANCH  MFG.  CO.  NO.  BRANCH,  N.  Y. 


OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


PARKS  'Tff  ROCKS 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popu  larity  in  over  25  Laying  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers’ 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  133  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averaeres  above  200  eggs. 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laying 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMRER  our  supply  is  limited  We 
are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WINTER  LAYERS.  That’s  what 
our  over  38  years  of  Careful  Selection,  Trapnesting  and  Pedigreeing  for  EGGS  has  done. 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADEMARK.  It  protects  the 
public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  Inter  national  Baby  Chick  Association , 
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End  of  12th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  also  well  up 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


Dh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Preparing  for  Baby  Chicks 

Part  II 


I 

February  12,  1927 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


flnv  1  fitVi  Yfiot*  F°r  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
lOlil  1  Cd.1  for  egg  production  and  quality 


There 


If  better  chicks  could  he  hatched  for  the  money  wo  would  he  hatching  them 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks 

reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities, 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties, 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks 


in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 
Send  us  your  order  and  you  Will 


Fifty 


thousand 

and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


AN  INVESTMENT 

in  our  New  York  State  officially  certified  and  quality 
CHICKS  pays  the  biggest  dividends.  ^  Our  range  in 
prices  comes  within  reach  of  everyone’s  purse. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  circular, 
feeding  methods  and  price  list 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  baby 

"LIVE  AND  LAY"  UH  ILKD 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  BuS  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  "*  1 927 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  pure  bred,  healthy,  culled,  free  range  stock.  Hatches 
twice  a  week  through  the  season.  All  breeders  tested  this 
year  for  bacillarv  white  diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  .'Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  know  CaboutbUTRUSLOW 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  15  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price .  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Box  12  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Let  us  send,  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  I;":’! 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
Amn  •  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

UillU  /ALA^KJCjUI  1  mLimJ  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  eacli  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  WOLF  MATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  3,  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


General  Care. — When  first  let  out  on 
the  ground  the  chicks  should  be  confined 
to  small  yards  about  12  to  16  ft.  square 
until  they  learn,  tlie  way  out  and  in  the 
house.  These  little  yards  are  fenced  with 
portable  frames  12  to  16  ft.  long  and  32 
in.  wide,  covered  with  1-in.  mesh  wire 
netting.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  can  fly 
over  this  fence,  which  is  when  they  are 
two  to  three  weeks  old,  they  are  given 
free  range  except  when  the  grass  is  wet. 
Young  chicks  require  a  lot  of  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  comfortable  and 
contented.  The  temperature  under  the 
edge  of  the  hover  should  be  about  160 
degrees  to  start  and  mainstained  at  that 
temperature  for  a  few  days,  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  it  as  the  chicks  grow  and  require 
less  heat. 

Feeding. — So  far  I  have  not  said  any 
thing  about  feed,  as  unless  conditions  are 
about  right  all  the  feed  in  the  world  will 
not  grow  good  chicks,  but  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  almost  any  good  feed¬ 
ing  method  will  produce  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  It  is  good  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  select  the  best  feeds  and  use  the 
best  methods  of  feeding  them,  as  nothing 
is  too  good  or  too*  much  trouble  when  it 
comes  to  caring  for  young  chicks.  I 
usually  use  a  good  starting  feed  contain¬ 
ing  dried  buttermilk.  There  are  several 
mixtures  on  the  market  which  are  giving 
good  satisfaction.  A  little  oat  flake  is 
added  the  first  two  or  three  days  to  teach 
the  chicks  to  eat.  This  is  fed  every  two 
or  three  hours,  starting  when  the  chicks 
are  about  72  hours  old.  After  the  fourth 
day  it  is  kept  within  reach  of  the  chicks 
at  all  times  in  open  hoppers  or  troughs. 
The  last  feed  on  the  third  day  is  fine 
chick  feed  composed  of  about  40  parts 
cracked  corn,  30  of  cracked  wheat  and 
30  of  pin-head  oat  meal.  Only  enough 
of  this  scratch  feed  is  given  the  first 
week  to  teach  the  chicks  to  scratch  for 
it,  as  they  learn  quicker  while  very 
young.  When  the  chicks  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  old  the  starting  feed  is  gradually 
changed  to  a  home-mixed  growing  mash. 
Early  in  the  season  we  add  one  pint  of 
cod  iiver  oil  to  each  100  lbs.  of  starting 
feed,  discontinuing  its  use  when  the 
chicks  are  about  10  weeks  old.  I  have 
never  found  it  advisable  to  feed  a  wet 
mash  to  chicks  intended  for  future  layers 
and  breeders  except  in  exceptional  cases. 
While  it  is  true  they  can  be  grown  in 
semi-confinement,  free  range  on  green  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover  or  barley  is  a  wonderful  fac¬ 
tor  in  tlieir  proper  growth  a  1  develop¬ 
ment.  In  fact  green  feed  in  some  form 
must  be  supplied  after  the  sixth  day.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  the  wisdom  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  strength  and  vigor  rather  than 
great  numbers,  and  free  range  with 
plenty  of  green  feed  is  absolutely,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  At  three  weeks  of 
age  we  start  to  mix  in  a  very  little  fine 
beef  scrap.  The  formula  for  growing 
mash  is  as  follows :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  white  middlings,  100  lbs.  standard 
middlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats  with  hulls 
sifted  out,  60  lbs.  dried  buttermilk,  30 
lbs.  best  fine  beef  scrap,  (50  to  55  per 
cent  protein),  30  lbs.  bonemeal,  3  lbs.  salt 
and  three  quarts  of  cod  liver  oil. 

This  mash  may  be  varied  somewhat  to 
suit  different  conditions  but  it  is  about 
right  for  average  flocks.  We  feed  this  in 
open  hoppers  large  enough  to  give  all  the 
chicks  room  to  eat  as  much  as  they  re¬ 
quire  without  too  much  crowding.  If 
pullets  are  inclined  to  lay  too  early  the 
beef  scrap  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
mash  or  the  mash  discontinued  entirely 
during  the  fifth  month.  The  fine  chick 
feed  is  replaced  with  larger  grain  as  soon 
as  the  birds  are  large  enough  to  eat  it. 
This  is  at  the  age  of  about  five  weeks. 
Medium  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  corn 
to  four  of  wheat  is  about  right  until  the 
twelfth  week,  when  the  mixture  can  be 
changed  to  five  parts  t  acked  corn,  four 
parts  whole  wheat  and  one  part  heavy 
clipped  oats.  This  scratch  grain  is  fed  in 
litter  on  tlie  floor  twice  a  day  when 
chicks  are  housed  early  in  the  season  but 
when  out  on  range  it  is  simply  scattered 
on  the  ground  outside.  Baby  chicks  are 
always  given  moderately  warm  water  to 
drink  for  a  few  days,  and  clean  fresh 
water  is  always  available  in  automatic 
arranged  so  the  chicks  will  not 


Hoavy- 
Li  ay  ing' 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Beauties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single 
bird.  Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are 
large  and  white.  These  beautiful,  practi¬ 
cal  chickens  also  win  highest  prizes. 
Send  for  illustrated  book  that 
tells  all  about  them.  FREE. 

Address— 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 

President  International  Ancona  Club  % 

Box  S-357  Berea,  Ohio 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED 

ABY  CHICKqjyl 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  DELIVERY 

2nd  Pen  Bergen  County  Contest— 1926 

Less  Than  500  28c  each 

500  or  More  25c  each 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Vittany  I /alley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  gret  them.  From  pure  bred,  hiaih 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Vie  ship  0.  O.  i>. 
Prices  on 

S,  0.  White  and  Hrown  Leghorn* 

Knrrod  Kooks,  K.»I.  Ileds  -  •  - 
White  Kooks.  White  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chirks 

Catalog:  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  largrer  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


25 

50 

100 

93.75 

*6.75 

912.50 

4  25 

7.75 

1  4.50 

4.75 

8.75 

1  6  50 

3.00 

5  50 

1  0.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

ABY  CHICK 

from  high  producing  hens 

Mated  to  Highly  Pedigreed  Males 
HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 
Will  develop  into  Active  Layers 
Low  Priced 

Also  QUALITY  PULLETS  -  moderately 
priced— Send  for  FREE  circular — Dept.  B. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Henltliy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — lteds — Rocks— Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred- Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— March  20c, 
April  lac.  May  12M'f  June  lOo.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


^GLASERKSSsSHATCHERIES 


Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 
’  "  ’  1  J  f  1 . 


GLASER  VITALITY  CHICKS  stock  of  the  blood  of^ the  best  strains  in  the  country, 

such  as:  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Owens,  Sheppard,  Pape,  Holterman,  Thompson,  etc.  All  Flocks  carefully 
inspected  and  culled  by  men  of  many  years Experience.  GLASER  VITALITY  CHICKS  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


inspected  ana  cuiiea  oy  men  oi  many  years 
Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Prepaid 


_  _  50  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona  . 

Barred  &  White  Rock,  Reds,  Black  Minorca  ....  8.00  15.00 

White  &  S.  L.  Wyandot,  Buff  Orpington  ....  8.50  16.00 

Partridcre  Plymouth  Rock  8.50  16.00  _ _  _ _ _ 

Assorted  heavy  breeds/  50,  57;  100,  $13;  300,  $38;  500,  $62.50.  Assorted  light.  100,  $10 
straight.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  NOW.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 
Banking  Company  or  Postmaster.  You  take  no  chance. 

THE  GLASER  HATCHERIES  Box  155-B  IVtcCOMB.  OHIO 


300 
$38.00 
44.00 
47.00 
47.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

78.50 


1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


fountains 
get  wet. 

I  have 
has  been 


always  bad  an  idea  that  there 
a  sort  of  missing  link  in  our 
poultry  rations,  no  matter  liow  carefully 
or  scientifically  they  were  compounded, 
but  wonderful  improvements  have  been 
made  by  tlie  proper  use  of  cod  liver  oil, 
milk  and  green  feed.  Now  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  predict  that  the  next  forward 
step  will  be  more  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  practical  use  of  minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion. 


March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  5110 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  12  57  50  HO 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  14  67.50  130 

Odds  and  Ends  10  47.50  90 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  Tlie  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


SA  III  |  rPUftDftl  eilldfO  from  breeders  direct 
.6.  W.  Ltunuifll  unlbno  from  Wyekoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Box  If 


White  Leghorns-  of1 known 

record  and  general  mating.  N.  J.  certified  and  blood- 
tested.  Harvey  Hancock  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


PRODUCE  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDS 

^  Large  Premium  White  Eggs  and 
Delicious  Meat  with  Pape  Mam¬ 
moth  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 
— Free  illustrated  catalog  quotes 
introductory  prices  on  founda¬ 
tion  pens,  pullets  now  laying, 
vigorous  cockerels,  eggs  that 
1  *  IIM.UUJ  hatch  and  one  day  old  cbix  that 
live  and  thrive. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE  Box  N  74  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


NORTHROP 


MINORCAS 


VQU  NEEDTHIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  AliOLl  HOI  i  ville.  cuiLtvj 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depait- 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS— Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  OUivchicUs !  _ 

HOYTVIIXE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Heating  Brooder  House 

I  have  a  farm  flock  of  200  liens  and 
raise  300  to  400  chicks  every  year.  I  am 
building  a  new  brooder  house  10x12  and 
need  a  stove.  Would  you  recommend 
coal  or  oil?  p-  G< 

New  York. 

For  early  season  use  I  think  that  you 
Will  find  the  coal  burning  stoves  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  those  using  oil,  though 
some  of  the  latter  furnish  sufficient  beat 
in  well  built  houses.  Later  when  heat  is 
not  needed  through  the  middle  of  the  day, 
oil  burners  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  lighted  and  extinguished.  M.  B.  D. 


FAMOUS 
S.  C.  BLACK 

Selected.  Exclusive  Breeder  of  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels.  Baby  Chix,  Hatching  Eggs.  None  Better. 
Write  today.  WILLIS  NORTHRUP,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y 

KIine’sBARRoRcEKD  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.B.  G.A. 

S.  TV.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Micldlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatcli  everyday.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Froniseleced,’ockSi!nHny 

Write  for  catalogue.  liYItON 


quantity, chicks  and  eggs. 
PEPPER,  fieorgelowii,  Del. 


VAN  WINKLE’S 

Barred  Rocks 


Championheavy  breed  contest  pen 
U.  S.  1926.  Record  2347.  Circular. 

II.  VAN  IV INKLE  .  Camden,  N.  ¥. 
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Feeding  for  Eggs 

I  have  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Would  you  give 
mp  ’a  ration  I  can  mix  myself  to  make 
them  grow?  Would  the  same  be  a  good 
laying  ration?  I  can  get  all  kinds  of 
feed  here.  I  would  also  like  a  laying 
ration  and  the  grain  mixture  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  laying  pullets.  I  have  no  green 
feed  growing  on  range  for  these  pullets 
but  have  a  good-sized  run,  for  them. 
Could  I  feed  sprouted  oats  to  the  pul¬ 
lets  at  noon  for  green  feed?  I  have  300 
hens  laying  and  would  like  these  500 
pullets  to  start  laying  about  August  1 
when  the  hens  begin  to  quit.  Also  I 
have  500  more  pullets  shipped  to  me 
June  15,  so  they’ll  be  laying  when  the 
first  bunch  of  pullets  go  into  a  molt.  My 
idea  is  to  have  steady  eggs  the  year 
around.  Many  people  do  not  have  the 
eggs  when  the  trade  wants  them.  J.  R. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  people  do 
not  have  eggs  when  the  trade  wants  them, 
and  it  seems  a  simple  proposition  to  have 
pullets  hatched  at  different  times,  so 
■  that  one  set  will  be  laying  when  the 
other  is  idle,  doesn’t  it?  Much  like  hav¬ 
ing  part  of  a  dairy  herd  freshen  in  the 
Fall  and  part  in  the  Spring,  thus  keeping 
up  a  steady  milk  flow  through  the  year. 
The  only  trouble  with  such  plans  in  the 
ease  of  hens  is  that  nature  so  often  re¬ 
fuses  to  co-operate.  Your  early  hatched 
pullets  will  probably  begin  to  lay  by  Au¬ 
gust  1  or  before.  They  are  likely  to  lay 
a  few  eggs,  then  molt  and  afford  you  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  until  Spring  be¬ 
fore  they  come  into  laying  again.  Your 
second  hatch  may  not  commence  laying 
before  September,  but  they  may  then 
be  expected  to  continue  laying  through 
the  Winter  and  following  Summer,  with¬ 
out  an  interval  of  molting,  thus  proving 
profitable  where  the  first  have  registered 
a  loss.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Corn  and  wheat  are  depended  upon  by 
the  majority  of  poultrymen  as  whole 
grain  food  for  growing  and  laying  stock. 
The  mixture  may  be  of  any  proportion, 
though  the  corn  may  well  predominate. 
There  are  numerous  good  mash  mixtures, 
a  simple  one  being  equal,  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  .  Dry  milk 
mav  replace  the  meat  scrap  in  part  or 
wholly  in  this  mixture,  or  skim-milk  may 
be  fed  in  place  of  both,  if  to  be  had  m 
sufficient  quantity,  viz.,  all  that  the  birds 
will  consume.  There  are  other  good  mix¬ 
tures,  each  State  experiment  station  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  formula  which  it  considers 
the  best.  You  are  entitled  to  that  of 
your  own  State  station  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  upon  request  Milk 
in  some  form  is  now  generally  considered 
practically  indispensable  as  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  ration  of  growing  chicks, 
promoting  vigor  and.  helping  much  in 
guarding  against  coccidiosis,  that  widely 
prevalent  and  fatal  disease  of  young 
birds.  If  you  do  not  have  skim-milk, 
use  dry  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  or  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  as  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  animal  protein  furnishing  in¬ 
gredient  of  your  growing  mash. 

Sprouted  oats  may  be  used  as  green 
food  at  any  time,  though  other  greens 
may  be  obtained  with  less  labor  through 
the  Summer.  B* D* 

Lime  in  Mash 

In  a  conversation  with  the  man  from 
whom  I  buy  my  chicken  feed,  he  said  a 
great  many  poultry -keepers  had  lime 
mixed  in  their  dry  mash,  andi  it  was 
good  for  the  chickens.  I  have  never  had 
it  in  my  mash,  I  have  to  have  the  mash 
mixed  at  the  feed  store:  When  I  was 
ordering  mash  I  ordered  the  lime  put  in. 
My  bill  is  for  12  lbs.  of  'lime  to  600  lbs. 
of  mash.  For  some  reason  the  man  did 
not  get  my  mash  delivered',  and  the 
chickens  were  four  days  without  mash. 
The  hens  dropped  100  per  cent  on  egg 
production.  Now  they  have  had  the 
mash  two  weeks  and  are  getting  back  to 
where  they  were  when  the  drop  came. 
Do  you  think  it  was  being,  without  the 
mash,  or  do. you  think  the  lime  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  I  am  told  I  must  not 
have  gluten  in  the  mash  in  the  Summer. 
Do  you  recommend  it  or  not?  I  am  told 
if  red  ^epper  is  added  to  the  drinking 
water  for  poultry  during  the  Winter  it 
keeps  them  warm  and  they  will  lay  better. 
Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
this,  or  if  it  is  only  a  whim?  Is  crude 
carbolic  acid)  too  strong  to  use  on  roosts? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  P-  b. 

Lirne  is,  of  course,  needed  in  the  ration 
of  laying  fowls,  but  it  is  a  cheap  ma¬ 
terial  and  I  should  not  care.  to.  pay  grain 
prices  for  it.  Ordinarily,  it  is  supplied 
in  the  form  of  crushed  oyster  shells  given 
apart  from  the  grain  ration.  Some  part 
of  limestone  grit  is  undoubtedly  utilized 
by  the  digestive  system  and'  such  foods 
as  clover,  Alfalfa,  wheat  bran  and  bone 
or  bonemeal  contain  it.  If  you  keep 
crushed  oyster  shells  before  your  fowls, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  form  of 
lime  to  the  mash.  It  was  lack  of  the 
mash,  not  of  the  lime,  that  caused  the 
drop  in  egg  production.  I  know  of  no 
objection  whatever  to  gluten  as  part  of 
the  laying  mash  in  the  Summer.  Some 
poultrymen  believe  that  it  is  not  a  good 


food-  for  fowls  at  any  time,  but  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  good  reason  for  this  be¬ 
lief.  Warmth  is  produced  in  the  fowl’s 
body  by  the  digestive  processes,  utilizing 
those  ingredients  of.  food'  that  produce 
heat  and  energy.  Neither  pepper  nor  any 
other  condiment  produces  any  more 
warmth  than  would  be  produced1  by  the 
same  weight  of  a  similar  food  of  any 
kind.  Owing  to  their  volatile  oils  of  an 
irritating  nature,  'the  “hot”  condiments 
give  a  sensation  of  warmth  in.  the  mouth 
and  stomach.  This  is  irritation,  not 
warmth,  however.  Crude  carbolic  acid 
would  be  pretty  strong,  and  also  expen¬ 
sive,  to  use,  undiluted,  as  a  disinfectant. 
In  direct  contact  with  the  skin,  it  would 
be  caustic.  Paint  your  perches  with 
kerosene  and  some  waste  oil,  like  old 
engine  oil,  any  proportion.  M.  B.  D. 

Underfed  Poultry 

I  am  writing  for  advice  in  regard  to 
my  poultry.  I  have  10  hens  22  months 
old  and  40  pullets  11  months  old.  All  are 
White  Wyandottes.  The  old  hens  began 
to  lay  a  year  ago  in  September  and  kept 
it  up  till  November  1  of  last  year.  They 
made  a  fine  record  averaging  better  than 
hve  eggs  a  day  for  the  whole  period.  The 
pullets,  have  never  begun  to  lay.  The 
house  is  large  and  well  lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated.  They  have  a  deep  litter  of  rye 
straw  and  cornstalks.  Grit  and  shell 
and  water  are  always  handy.  I  feed  as 
follows :  In  the  morning  2  qts.  scratch 
in  the  litter  and  2  qts.  laying  mash  in  a 
tray.  Also  two  or  three  unhusked  ears 
of  field  corn  which  they  strip  and  eat.  At 
night  about  a  pint  of  scratch  in  the  lit¬ 
ter.  Their  combs  are  pale  and  they 
seem  lazy.  They  are  well  feathered,  how¬ 
ever-,  and  I  find  no  traces  of  lice  on  them. 
The  perches  are  sprayed  with  kerosene. 
They  are  rather  fat  I  think,  though  I 
have  killed  only  cockerels  and  do  not 
know  for  certain  about  the  pullets  as 
the  cockerels  were  in  a  separate  pen  and 
might  have  been  fed  rather  more. 

New  York.  h.  b.  r. 

Pick  one  or  two  of  these  pullets  up 
and  see  if  they  are  fat.  I  think  that  you 
will  find  them  pretty  light,  unless  you 
have  been  feeding  more  liberally  than 
your  letter  indicates.  Two  quarts  of 
grain  in  the  litter  in  the  morning  for  50 
fowls  is  all  right,  provided  they  have  a 
dry  mash  before  them  all  day,  but  a  pint 
at  night  is  hardly  worth  their  while  to 
look  for  in  the  litter.  Try  this  for  a 
while ;  one  to  two  quarts  of  scratch  feed 
in  the  morning,  a  good  laying  mash  in 
hoppers  before  the  fowls  all  day  and  all 
the  grain  that  they  will  consume  before 
going  to  roost  at  night.  Keep  water  be¬ 
fore  them  and  give  the  usual  quantity  of 
green  or  fresh  vegetable  food  at  midday. 
If  you  haven’t  any  green  or  uncooked 
vegetable  food,  add  about  one-tenth  part 
of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  to  the  mash,  provided 
that  you  can  get  a  good  grade,  not  made 
largely  from  Alfalfa  stems.  Of  course 
the  season  when  all  fowls  will  lay,  if  they 
ever  lay  at  all,  is  approaching  and  any 
change  made  in  their  care  now  may  get 
undeserved  credit,  but  a  healthy  pullet 
that  does  not  lay  when  11  monts  old  is 
not  being  properly  cared  for  and  you  have 
been  underfeeding.  M.  B.  D. 


Favus 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  chickens? 
Their  faces  (not  the  combs)  are  all  white, 
scurfy,  it  seems  to  be  itchy.  When  I 
kill  and  dress  them  I  find  it  on  the  tips 
of  wings  and  lower  parts  of  legs.  Is  it 
caused  by  an  insect,  and  what  can  I  do 
for  them?  They  are  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

New  York.  H.  c. 

This  may  be  favus,  or  white  comb,  a 
disease  caused  by  a  fungus  that  attaches 
itself  to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  usually 
extends  to  the  comb  and  wattles.  It  is 
not  a  serious  disease,  so  far  as  injuring 
the  health  of  the  bird  is  concerned,  but 
may  persist  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  a  flock.  Affected  birds  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock,  as  the  disease 
spreads  through  contact,  and  the  white 
areas  may  be  treated  with  5  per  cent  car- 
bolated  “Vaseline”  or  painted  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  on  Stone 
Foundation 

Developing  a  new  home  I  have  been 
throwing  stones  into  a  hole  until  I  have 
a  foundation  10x12  ft.  with  a  wall  ce¬ 
mented  near  the  top.  This  I  propose  to 
cover  with  cement  and  build  a  henhouse 
upon  it  with  3  ft.  basement.  E.  w.  c. 

I  should  not  build  a  poultry  house  lOx 
14  ft.  in  size.  Make  it  square  instead. 
If  but  10  ft.  in  depth,  you  do  not  need 
a  double  slope  roof ;  make  it  8  ft.  high  in 
front  and  use  a  simple  shed  roof.  Your 
3-ft.  basement  will  be  a  difficult  place  to 
clean  and  to  chase  sitting  hens  out  of, 
unless  you  have  a  small  boy  and  dog. 
Better  have  your  run  outside  if  you  have 
ground  room.  A  building  12  ft.  square 
will  give  you  an  equal  amount  of  floor 
space  and  permit  your  fowls  to  roost 
further  away  from  the  cold  front.  If 
you  wish  a  basement,  make  it  high  enough 
to  get  under  without  going  upon  your 
hands  and  knees.  Concrete  upon  a  stone 
underdrainage  will  make  a  good  floor. 


C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized 

TOBACCO  POWDER 

Guaranteed  Nicotine  Content  1.50% 


0 

In  order  to  protect  or  free  your 
poultry  from  large  and  small 
round  worms  only  2  lbs.  of  C.  B. 
P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco 
Powder  is  necessary  with  every 
100  lbs.  of  wet  or  dry  mash. 

Tobacco  Powder  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  experiment  stations  and 
practical  poultrymen  as  the  most 
effective  remedy  for  worms  in 
poultry. 

Write  today  for  pamphlets  giv¬ 
ing  full  information  about  this 
easy  and  effective  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  your  flock  from  worms. 

C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized  To¬ 
bacco  Powder  is  used  extensively 
by  Horticulturists  on  flowers, 
orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens,  as  a  duster,  to  eliminate  soft  bodied 
insects.  Full  information  given  on  request. 

PRICES  : 

100  lbs.  for  $4.00  10  lbs.  for  $1.00 


Keep 
poultry 
-free  from 
roundworms 

with 

[CBPBRAND 


PULVERIZED 
' TOBACCO 
POWDER 


'fell) 


r  /f 
f  rtR. 

(**£> 


F.  O.  B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dealers  Solicited 


Shipped  Post  Paid 


CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


_/!ce  Farm  Standard  Bred  Utility 

L —  s  c  w  ruiriTQ 

LEGHORN  tfllLIVj 

Buy  them  f  rom  aleading  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  protit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  profits-  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul- 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


.VfiAOC  Tocct-oCoo  MAM 
MKT*  -A 

11  onroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Sure-Mature  Chicks 
Sure-Hatch  eggs 


From  hena  with  records  of  200  to 
82  6  eggrs.  We  trapnested  for  16 
|  >ears  and  have  the  birds  that  lay 
iar?e  white  eggg  winter  and  sum- 
ur  customers  call  them  egg 
machines.  Send  for  our  large  1927 
descriptive,  illustrated  catalog. 
Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R-li-i  Avon  Lake.  Ohio 


World’s 
Greatest 
SURE-LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  February  on  heavy 
breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM  -  RIDGELY,  MD. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kooks  ....  $14  per  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  .  .  -  lO  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  600 
and  IOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  toyour  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

IS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs.  Baby  Chicks, 
20c;  hatching  eggs,  lOc,  from  trapnested,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

S  H  1  F  F  E  R  *  S  0T~ 

L-'  H  I  C  K.  » 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

£6  50  100 

S.  C.  "White  Leghorn  -  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

IlILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenxeller,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rkonlr  FAll  IVTTdff  the  greatest  meat  breed. 

It  UUKlYiail  Wonderful  for  crossing 
for  broilers  and  roasters.  9-10  lb.  cockerels  $10;  81b.  eock- 
erels,  $7.50;  fine  crossing  cockerels,  S5;  6-714  lb  pullets, 
$7.5(1;  5  6  lb.  pullets,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  or  cash  back. 
MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM  Oansvllle,  New  York 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

W  hite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prol.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R.  Daviiville,  Rhode  island 

S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  trap-nested,  high  producing,  disease  tree  stock 
March  and  April  $30.00  May  and  June  $25.00 

Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

$5  to  S 1  O.  Same  breeding  as  my  pen  now  leading  the 
Farmingdale  Contest.  w.  R.  DEWSKAP  0WEG0,  H.  Y. 

{TIT  n  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  from  our  free 
l  H  It  |\  N  range  flock.  100?o guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  COCKERELS, 

*  M  HATCHING  EGGS  from  stoek  1  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apuluehin,  N.  Y. 

PHTfK’Q-.11-  HOCKS  arid  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Ulliuno  HILL’S  HATCHERY  Seaford,  DeL 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  ROCKS,  REDS,  WYAN., 

I  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND  GANDERS,  $6.50  each;  $18 

1  per  trio.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  CLOCK 

Feed  hens,  horses,  or  open  heater  dampers  at  any  hour 
desired.  Costless  titan  $1.00.  Particulars  for  2c  stamp. 

COLONIAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  R-1  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

“HIGHEST  QUAUT  _ 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Baby  Chicks  (America’s  most 
profitable  fowl)  priced  reasonably.  Will  includea  few 
extra  Chicks  with  each  order  of  100  or  more.  Descrip¬ 
tive  literature  on  request.  Your  opportunity  is  now. 

••TIIE  MAPLES”  Box  1830  Pittsfield,  Illinois 


Maftituck  White  Leghorn  Farm-^™^^- 

Over  500 hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  S25  per  100 
Grade  A,  $20.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Barkon  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
Amkr.  White  Leghorns  12.00  per  100 
Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  targe  tots 
CLYDE  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Perfect  Oil  Brooder  s 

or  a  better  one  than  you  now  use  1  Ask  us  for  prices 
and  full  information  about  “The  Perfect”  Oil  Brooder 
before  buying  new  equipment.  A  surprise  awaits  you. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM _ Southampton,  N.  Y. 

RARYmifK^  White  Leghorns — It.  I.  Reds— 

u  *  PU1P1U  Farm  raised — high  producing  stock. 

COXOPUB  POULTRY  FAItMS,  ln«.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  FARMS  On  paved  highway. 

Good  community.  6-room  building,  barns.  Price,  $60.00 
acre,  half  cash. _  w.  L.  ENGLISH,  Americas,  Ga. 

IMIllIIIIIlIlIlIlIlIlIIIIlIlIlimillll  I!  Nimil  II 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  tale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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February  12,  1027 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  subscribe  for  several  other  farm  pa¬ 
pers  published  nearer  home,  which  in  a 
way  hold  information  that  at  times  may 
be  well  utilized,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
of  them  all,  the  only  advertisement  I 
have  confidence  in  is  the  one  that  your 
paper  carries,  and  I  honestly  believe  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  only  farm  paper  in  the 
country  today  that  stands  firmly  back  of 
good  clean,  honest  advertising.  _  With  best 
wishes  for  growth  and  prosperity  through 
1927.  c.  c-  H* 

Ohio. 

To  have  earned  the  above  tribute  of 
farmers  is  an  achievement  of  which  any 
publication  migffit  well  be  proud.  Every 
day  our  mails  bring  similar  expressions. 
Advertisers,  too,  testify  that  no  other 
paper  maintains  such  a  rigorous  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  advertising  accepted. 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  we  published  a  full  analysis  of 
“Necktie  Tyler” — the  blind  tie  salesman 
scheme,  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  St.  Louis.  We  are  receiving  ten  to  a 
dozen  inquiries  a  day  from  people  who 
have  received  a  package  of  the  cheap 
ties.  One  man  reports  two  mail  sacks  of 
the  ties  came  to  his  post  office.  There  is 
no  law  to  prevent  the  sending  out  of  ties 
in  this  way,  but  we  again  advise  the  pub¬ 
lic  not  to  pay  for  goods  they  have  not  or¬ 
dered.  It  is  not  helping  the  afflicted  to 
do  so.  Let  the  exploiter  of  blind  men 
come  and  get  the  ties  if  he  wants  them 
back.  The  receiver  is  under  no  obligation 
to  return  goods  not  ordered  even  though 
return  postage  is  enclosed.  By  making 
schemes  of  this  sort  unprofitable  is  the 
only  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  them. 

I  have  before  me  copy  of  your  journal 
dated  Nov.  27,  1926,  and  I  am  now  re¬ 
ferring  to  page  1526,  a  letter  from  D.  J. 
L.  and  the  comments  of  your  paper  on  it 
and  the  transactions  of  J.  P.  8.  Strickler 
of  Mifflinburg,  Pa.  I  am  attorney  for 
a  local  grocery  firm  which  on  August  28, 
last,  gave  the  Penn  State  Food  Company 
an  order  for  a  quantity  of  a  stock  condi¬ 
tioner  so  called,  and  agreed  to  pay  there¬ 
for  the  sum  of  $1,100  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  several  notes  dated  60, 
90  and  120  days  respectively.  This  is 
like  the  transactions  conducted  by  J.  P. 
S.  Strickler.  The  particular  so-called 
company,  however,  is  one  which  we  have 
learned  to  be  owned  and  conducted  by 
one  Samuel  Silverman.  No  other  person 
is  interested  with  him.  N.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

The  plan  of  the  Penn  State  Food  Co., 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  is  so  identical  with 
Strickler’s  that  we  could  not  conceive  of 
any  other  individual  adopting  a  similar 
plan.  It  appears  that  Samuel  Silverman 
was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Strickler 
and  therefore  familiar  with  the  scheme 
which  he  adopted  for  his  own  purpose. 
This  accounts  for  the  Strickler  earmarks 
on  the  Penn  State  Food  Co.  operated  by 
Samuel  Silverman.  We  shall  see  if  Sil¬ 
verman  will  invite  the  searchlight  of  the 
courts  on  the  scheme  in  order  to  collect 
the  notes.  We  have  no  record  of  Strick¬ 
ler  doing  so. 

On  Nov.  13  I  subscribed  through  an 
agent  of  National  Circulating  Co.,  17  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York,  to  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  I  gave  him  a  dollar,  for  which 
I  received  a  slip.  I  tore  off  half  the  slip 
and  sent  with  $1  to  the  address  men¬ 
tioned  on  stub.  I  have  not  received  mag¬ 
azine  nor  have  they  answered  my  in¬ 
quiries.  Is  this  a  fake  or  do  they  intend 
sending  the  magazine?  mbs.  c.  e.  b. 
New  York. 

We  cannot  speak  for  the  intentions  of 
this  class  of  subscription  agencies,  but 
©ur  records  show  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  complaints  of  this  kind.  The 
subscription  agency  has  not  answered 
©ur  letter  of  a  month  ago  in  behalf  of 
the  complainant.  If  country  people 
would  avoid  trouble,  they  should  pass  by 
the  subscription  agents  operating  in  this 
way.  As  a  rule  these  agents  claim  they 
are  “working  their  way  through  college.” 

A  millionaire  on  paper — crinkly  paper 
with  lovely  gold  seals  and  borders  and 
printed  in  artistic  designs  in  blue  and 
green.  Such  was  Charles  A.  Starbuck, 
president  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
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Company,  who  died  May  29,  1925,  leav¬ 
ing  stocks  and  bonds  of  $5,114,058  face 
value. 

Actually,  he  left  to  his  widow  assets  of 
$390,629  and  debts  of  $608,514,  for  _  the 
State  Tax  Commission  l-ecently  described 
the  stocks  and  bonds  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  collections  of  valueless 
securities  it  ever  had  seen. 

This  is  interesting  from  the  viewpoint 
that  farmers  are  not  the  only  prey  of 
the  promoter  of  “blue  sky”  stocks.  Here 
was  one  of  the  big  men  in  business  af¬ 
fairs  whose  estate  consisted  of  worthless 
securities.  The  case  emphasizes  once 
more  the  wisdom  of  {horough  investiga¬ 
tion  before  investing  in  any  enterprise. 
It  is  never  safe  to  invest  money  in  a  se¬ 
curity  simply  because  some  supposedly 
rich  man  has  done  so. 

I  guess  every  farmer  around  that 
amounts  to  anything  takes  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  only  thing  I  would  change  in  the 
paper  is  the  age  of  the  publishers.  I 
would  put  them  all  back  to  about  20 
years  of  age  so  we  would  be  sure  to  get 
this  kind  of  paper  as  long  as  we  lived. 

New  Hampshire.  G.  F.  B. 

This  is  certainly  a  great  personal 
compliment. 

We  doubt  that  you  could  put  the  pub¬ 
lishers  back  to  20  years  of  age  and  get 
•the  same  paper.  Dr.  Osier  said  all  men 
arc  useless  after  45.  At  50  the  pub¬ 
lishers  formed  a  sympathetic  society  of 
two,  and  decided  that  Osier  was  wrong, 
and  that  a  man  was  at  his  best  at  60. 
When  the  three  score  years  came  they 
revised  the  estimate  and  put  the  best 
service  at  65,  and  in  five  years  raised  the 
figures  to  70.  The  above  letter  has  in¬ 
spired  another  conference  of  the  two 
charter  members  and  they  now  concluded 
that  the  early  estimates  were  all  too  con¬ 
servative.  Their  present  conviction  is 
that  men  are  capable  of  their  best  work 
between  70  and  80,  and  they  are  in  the 
harness  to  prove  their  contention  to  an 
expectant  public  and  to  many  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends.  Keep  a  watch  on  the  pa¬ 
per  for  the  next  decade  and  judge  for 
yourself. 

Here  is  your  friend  the  old  Auto  Knit¬ 
ter,  which  has  caused  more  grief  in  this 
community  than  our  taxes.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

The  item  from  the  Buffalo  paper  states 
in  part  as  follows : 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  630  Genesee  street,  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy,  Wednesday,  _  in 
Federal  court  through  F.  C.  Sylox,  vice- 
president.  Liabilities  are  listed  at  $349,- 
901.10  and  assets  at  $288,854.  The  com¬ 
pany  filed  the  schedules  in  response  to  the 
petitions  filed  by  creditors  a  week  ago 
petitioning  the  appointment  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Among  the  unsecured  claims  against 
the  company  are  notes  totalling  $103,600 
held  by  J.  S.  Baclie  &  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  a  note  held  by  C.  F.  C. 
Kunau,  112  West  Humboldt  parkway, 
for  $171,000.  Income  taxes  due  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  years  1919  to  1922  total 
$3,980.74.  The  assets  include  the  build¬ 
ings  at  630  and  638  Genesee  street,  621 
Jefferson  avenue,  and  8  and  10  Galveston 
place,  all  valued  at  $119,758.42.  Stock 
on  hand  is  valued  at  $95,693.33. 

We  express  no  sympathy  for  J.  S. 
Bache  &  Co.,  the  brokerage  house  which 
unloaded  this  stock  on  the  public  at 
around  $22  per  share.  The  latest  quo¬ 
tation  is  25c  a  share. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  Certified  Tourist  System, 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.?  I 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
tourist  association,  but  one  that  is  all 
right.  The  Certified  Tourist  System  asks 
$15,  part  sent  when  you  send  in  for  ap¬ 
plication  or  contract,  the  balance  due 
when  the  official  sign  is  sent,  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  name  is  to  be  printed  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  guide.  mbs.  s.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  real  service  that  the 
Certified  Tourists’  System  or  similar  con¬ 
cerns  are  in  a  position  to  perform.  They 
print  the  owner’s  name  in  a  guide,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  guide 
reaches  the  eyes  of  any  number  of  tour¬ 
ists.  Tourists’  systems,  associations  or 
whatever  name  the  promoter  adopts  will 
furnish  a  sign,  perhaps,  but  those  seek¬ 
ing  to  furnish  accommodation  to  tourists 
can  have  a  sign  made  by  any  painter  at 
little  cost  or  no  cost  at  all.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  money  paid  to 
the  promoters  of  these  schemes  is  wasted. 


Willis  :  “I  think  I’ll  go  to  Europe !” 
Gillis :  “But  Americans  aren’t  very  popu¬ 
lar  abroad.”  “Well,  I’m  not  very  popu¬ 
lar  at  home.” — Life, 


$60,000,000 

for  apples 


The  seven  apple  producing 
states  served  by  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  pro¬ 
duce  37,500  cars  of  apples, 
or  one-third  of  the  crop  of 
the  United  States  shipped. 


THAT  is  the  value  of  the  apples  grown  in  New 
York  Central  Lines  territory  each  year.  It  is  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  country. 


Some  twenty  of  the  standard  varieties  of  apples  were 
originated  in  this  region.  They  include  Baldwin, 
Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Rome,  Spitzenburg,  New¬ 
town  and  York  Imperial. 


The  accumulated  experience  of  successful  apple  grow  ¬ 
ers  over  years  past  is  of  great  value  in  determining 
the  varieties  best  suited  to  various  locations  and  in 
solving  other  problems  of  production. 


Our  own  complete  apple  survey  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  those 
desiring  it. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

B  oston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8c  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit.  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Pain! 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Youi' 

Own 


Concrete 


Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-price 
offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK-  MIX 
,  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-a- 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlast¬ 
ing,  hard-as-rock  construction, 

KWIK-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wls. 


Grant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks  9 

Increase  ‘Horse  power 


Giant  Grip  Mf& Co. 

OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN. 


./  i 

WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  1C 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp  — • 
if  they  have  on  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capacity 
for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed  easily 
without  removing  the  shoes.  Your 

horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp.  Cant 
Grip  calks  stay  in — wear  sharp  and 
wear  longer.  They  are  your  sure 
protection-  on  icy  hills,  and  your  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  horses  will  not  be 
working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on  a 
set  NOW  when  sure  footing  is  needed 
most. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of-  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Working  foreman  for  scientifically- 
managed  young  apple  orchard  of  50  acres, 
near  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  raising  only  fancy  fruit, 
box  packing;  200  chickens  on  place  and  70  acres 
wood  land  and  fields  to  be  worked  up  for  or¬ 
chard  ;  an  opportunity  for  a  young  married  man 
with  college  training  to  increase  liis  knowledge 
of  practical  and  business  orcharding;  must  be 
able  to  direct  two  efficient  young  assistants;  6- 
room  house  wifh  electricity;  give  full  training 
and  experience1  when  answering.  ADVERTISER 
1577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  farmer  wanted  to  manage  113-acre 
farm,  suited  for  dairy;  two-thirds  share  and 
option  to  buy;  must  be  able  to  invest  some 
money.  GUSTAV  HOLLE,  R.  D.  1,  Berwick,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  willing,  good-sized, 
moral  man;  100  acres;  good  food,  home,  read¬ 
ing;  state  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  working  manager  for 
general  farm  located  in  Eastern  New  York 
April  1;  near  school  and  village;  300  acres 
dairy,  sheep,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. ;  state  experi 
ence,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1595,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  good  habits,  for  general 
farm  work;  Western  New  York;  best  equip¬ 
ment;  state  wages,  references,  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  working  foreman  on 
a  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  must  be  single,  a 
Gentile  and  prepared  to  be  a  member  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  well-fed  and  comfortable  family;  a  reliable 
companion  as  well  as  a  conscientious  worker 
desired:  permanent  place,  and  excellent  chance 
for  willing  man;  state  wages  and  write  fully 
as  to  -a  trusted  friend.  ADVERTISER  1622, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  as  farm  hand;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  state  wages  when 
answering.  LOVELL  FARM,  Route  1,  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Ohio. 

WANTED— Couple,  man  experienced  vegetable 
grower;  woman,  general  housework  for  family 
of  two;  no  cigarette  or  liquor  user  need  apply; 
wages  $5  per  day  and  all  living  expense.  SUPT., 
Schiller  Farm,  Box  68,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Practical  orchard  man;  married; 

chance  for  advancement;  $100,  house;  send 
references.  WELDAY’S  ORCHARD,  Smithfield, 
Ohio. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  farm  in 
Connecticut  on  shares  with  minimum  guaran¬ 
tee;  young  bearing  orchard  of  over  500  trees; 
12  head  Guernsey;  good  living  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DRIVER  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

must  have  license  and  know  how  to  drive 
Ford;  married  man  only;  route  starts  at  1:30 
A.  M.  PINELAWN  FARM  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Inc.,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  couple  wanted;  gardener  and  poul- 
tryman  to  work  20-acre  farm  on  shares; 
square  deal  to  good  party.  EVANS,  P.  O.  Box 
103,  Riverdale,  N.'  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  refined  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  institution;  cook,  also  kitchen 
maid  kept;  wages  $70.  Apply  ST.  MARGA¬ 
RET’S  HOME,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Middle-aged  man  or  boy;  general 
farm  work ;  give  reference  and  wages  wanted. 
E.  C.  DIETZ,  Fallston,  Md. 

AA’ ANTED- —  March  1,  single  test  cow  milker  for 
Guernsey  herd;  barns  modern;  near  town; 
write  experience  and  salary  expected.  WM.  P. 
SMEDLEY,  Penuerest  Farms,  Media,  Pa. 

ALL  AlloUND  man  on  small  Long  Island  farm; 

wages  $50.  Address  A.  S.  POST,  475  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Farmhand  to  assist  in  general  gar¬ 
dening  and  stable  work;  references  from  last 
employer  required;  give  full  particulars,  age, 
wages  expected,  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
Apply  to  POST  OFFICE  BOX  29,  Calverton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  farm  from 
first  of  March  to  December;  general  farming. 
ROY  A.  FORD,  Phone  No.  Holley  (N,  Y.)  909- 

1  ‘ii*  .  ■'  _ r, _ _ _ 

AVANTED — Couple,  '  Protestants,  without  family 
or  son,,  to  work  on  estate;  man  drive  station 
car,  generally  useful;  woman  board  three  men, 
comfortable  position  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
1653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man,  Protestant; 

•  ^.general  farm  work,  dry-hand  milker;  good* 
wages,  house,  milk.  fuel.  JOHN  TELLER, 
Manager,  Fulling  Mill  Farm,  East  Hampton; 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man  as  milker  on 
'large  dairy  farm,  with  good  living  conditions; 
$80 .-month  with  house,  milk  and  fuel;  also  mar¬ 
ried  farmhand,  good  teamster,  small  family. 
MANAGER,  Gobel  Farms,  Anandale,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Assistant  on  poultry  farm;  single, 
young  man,  farm  raised;  $60  and  board.  A.  H. 
PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N,  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  small  family,  Hudson 
Valley  apple  farm,  10  cows;  $70  and  privi¬ 
leges;  reference  required.  ADVERTISER  1658, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  experienced,  industrious  fruit  farmer, 
capable  of  handling  young  horses;  $50  with 
board  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1659,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  party  to  live  on  200-acre  estate  in 
Connecticut,  to  supervise  small  dairy,  apple 
orchard,  and  about  500  hens;  must  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  landscape  work;  answer  must  state 
experience,  age,  number  in  family,  references 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  1663,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wanted  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  active,  hard  working  man,  married,  no 
children;  salary  $100  per  month,  modern  apart¬ 
ment.  SUPERINTENDENT, -Box  446,  Ossining, 

HONEST,  trustworthy  couple;  man  to  work 
farm;  woman,  general  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  small  family;  references  required;  state 
.wages.  E.  A.  ZIBELL,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

COUPLE — Woman,  general  housework  all  year; 

man,  farm  work  Summer,  handy  man  town 
AVinter:  no  children;  references  required.  H.  J. 
OSBORN,  496  Summit  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Manager  of  certified  dairy  to  start 
as  assistant;  single  preferred;  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  and  willing  to  work  when  necessary;  have 
good  references  five  to  ten  years  back  that  will 
bear  investigation;  prefer  one  who  worked  way 
up  in  certified  milk;  give  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  start  and  when  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — April  1.  married  man  for  general 
farm  work  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  good 
wages  to  first-class  man;  house,  etc.,  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — A  young  man  for  general  work  on 
a  small  farm  in  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1645,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

WANTED — Good  woman  cook,  of  good  char¬ 
acter  for  boys’  school;  salary  $75  month  and 
maintenance,  after  six  months,  $S0.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Single  mechanic,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  handling  and  repairing  of  trac¬ 
tors,  automobiles  and  other  gas  engines  and 
motors  on  large  estate;  permanent  place  for 
competent  man;  applications  unaccompanied  by 
references  will  not  be  considered.  Address  P. 
O.  BOX  327,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  married,  who 
had  experience  with  large  flocks  and  success¬ 
ful  brooder  man,  on  modern  commercial  plant  in 
Connecticut;  prefer  man  between  25  and  40 
years;  progressive  and  willing  worker  not 
afraid  of  long  hours;  permanent  position;  cot¬ 
tage  with  all  improvements,  unfurnished;  wage 
$100  per  month  with  some  privileges;  give  size 
of  family  and  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SMALL  farm  in  Michigan — Wanted — Man 
and  wife;  man  must  be  thoroughly  practical 
farmer,  hard  working,  understand  cows  and  all- 
around  farming;  wife  as  housekeeper,  must  cook 
for  help  on  the  place;  house  and  all  living  ex¬ 
penses  furnished.  ADA’ERTISER  1669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married,  30  years 
old;  life  experience  in  high-class  herd;  want 
permanent  proposition  where  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  open  April  1;  highest  reference;  write 
fully.  E.  F.  FARRELL,  Berks  Co.,  Jackson- 
wald,  Pa. 

ELDERLY  man,  Protestant,  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  for  bachelor  or  cook  in  boarding¬ 
house  on  private  estate;  good  reference;  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter;  disen¬ 
gaged  March  1.  ADA’ERTISER  1597,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

POSITION  as  working  foreman,  45  years,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  can  furnish  the  best 
of  references  as  to  ability  and  honesty,  and  life 
experience  in  farming,  in  different  sections  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  and  can  get  results;  will  come  on  trial 
first  month;  for  particulars,  A.  STODDART,  R. 

2,  Box  10,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  farmer  with  fami¬ 
ly  wants  position  on  private  estate;  handy 
with  tools,  can  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  1592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION — Buttermaker  at  institution  or  es¬ 
tate;  10  years’  experience;  first  prize  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Dairy  Convention;  age  58,  weight 
130  lbs.,  good  health;  no  tobacco  or  booze;  any¬ 
where,  any  time;  references.  J.  L.  DAA’IS,  70 
Cutler  S.  AV.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

FARM  manager,  married,  one  child;  age  38; 

college  graduate  with  life-time  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming,  breeding,  raising  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  poultry,  certified  milk  production; 
efficient  in  handling  help;  a  Protestant,  strict¬ 
ly  temperate,  reliable  and  industrious;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  good  reason  for  changing:  first  adver¬ 
tisement;  all  replies  answered.  ADVERTISER 
1624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  position  as  foreman 
or  caretaker;  life  experience  in  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  vegetables,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery;  middle-aged,  small  grown  family;  give 
full  particulars.-  ADVERTISER  1631,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  bot¬ 
tling,  testing, .pasteurizing,  refrigeration,  but¬ 
termaking,  etc. ;  hold  agricultural  college  certi¬ 
ficate;  good  references:  terms '  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged  woman,  desires 
-permanent  position  as  housekeeper  in  mother¬ 
less  home;  country  preferred;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  1  . 

POSITION  wanted  —  Companion,  housekeeper, 
elderly  people,  educated,  American,  49,  good 
health,  good  family;  would  go  into  country  if, 
house  were  heated  and  convenient;  references 
exchanged;  $18  per  week.  ADA’ERTISER  1627, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

ESTATE  carpenter  and  painter,  plumbing,  piping 
pumps  and  engines,  all  farm  machinery;  un¬ 
derstand  blue  prints;  furnish  all  tools »>  best  of 
reference;  single,  American,  Protestant.  AVM. 
BOERUM,  18  Livingston  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y’. 

GOOD  mechanic,  American,  24,  married,  one 
child;  steady,  good  habits;  understand  auto¬ 
mobiles,  steam  and  electricity;  salary  need  not 
be  high  with  place  to  live;  year  round.  ALLEN 
C.  CASAVELL,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  dairyman  desires  position;  college  train¬ 
ing;  dairying  a  specialty;  5  years’  experience 
in  production;  clean  habits,  good  references, 
CHARLES  P,  ENGLAND,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


POSITION  desired  April  1  by  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  nursery  and  greenhouse  worker;  mar¬ 
ried,  son  15;  willing  to  board  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
as  orchard  manager;  single,  27,  experienced  all 
farming.  ADVERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  (Swiss-German),  single, 
with  capital,  good  habits,  sober,  no  smoking 
or  chewing;  best  reference  as  milker;  wish  posi¬ 
tion  with  aged  people,  with  first-class  farm, 
on  shares  and  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
1634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  herdsman; 

American,  married,  small  family;  understand 
breeding,  A.  R.  work,  also  minor  veterinary 
work;  take  personal  interest  and  keep  place 
tidy;  efficient  with  help;  references;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  1635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wish  work;  wife,  chambermaid,  care 
children;  man  will  do  any  common  work  but 
farming;  reference  will  show  my  last  work  was 
16  years  for  one  man.  ADVERTISER  1636,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  an  experienced  young  man  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  farm  where  purebred  live  stock  is 
kept;  have  had  Winter  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  and  animal  husbandry;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  1637,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  offers  his  services  to  poultry  and 
egg  producer;  when  proficient  intends  start¬ 
ing  for  himself.  5-B,  215  West  101st  St.,  New 
York. 


SINGLE  Norwegian,  43,  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm;  some  experience  in  general  farming. 
ADVERTISER  1638,  care  Rural  New-Yoraer. 


GARDENER-FARM  foreman;  Danish,  41,  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience  in  gardening  and  farm¬ 
ing,  also  upkeep  of  gentleman’s  estate;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  K.  MARIBOE,  5  Forest  Court,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  estate 
or  commercial  poultry  farm;  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  state  wages.  FRED  MARTIN,  Gen.  Del., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  trustworthy  lady  (not 
servant  type),  50,  desires  permanent  position 
in  country  home  by  first  of  March;  reliable,  good 
plain  cook,  best  references;  $75  month.  Ad- 
dress  MITCHELL,  29  Halsted  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  farmer  desires  position  on  farm  or 
estate  by  March;  experienced,  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  references;  married,  one  child  5  years 
-old.  ADVERTISER  1641,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  with  some  poultry  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  on  commercial  plant  with  good 
chance  to  advance;  New  Jersey  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  47,  single,  Protestant,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  experience;  March  1.  GEO.  MARSH,  It 
1,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  Hungarian,  with  small  family,  want 
position;  all  farm  help,  boardinghouse  keeper; 
long  experience;  wife  first-class  cook;  man 
knows  everything  on  the  farm  and  golf  club. 
ADVERTISER  1633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  expert,  with  A-l  record 
of  successful,  economical  and  profitable  man¬ 
agement  (covering  past  10  years),  thoroughly 
efficient  in  all  branches  pertaining  to  farm  or 
estate;  life  experience  as  well  as  technical 
training;  efficient,  result-getting  Seotch-Ameri- 
can  of  35;  please  state  details  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  1657,  care-Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married,  Cornell 
graduate,  desires  position  on  private  estate; 
highest  recommendations.  ADVERTISER  1670, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  small  children;  15  years  in  last  posi¬ 
tion:  absolutely  reliable;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  wants  position  where 
a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  wide  ex¬ 
perience  is  required;  a  specialist  in  the  breeding 
and  care  of  fine  cattle  and  all  stock  matters  and 
the  general  upkeep  of  a  gentleman’s  farm  or 
fine  estate;  American,  middle-aged,  only  self 
and  wife;  highly  recommended.  ADVERTISER 
1661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  open  for  position;  Mr.  Frazier 
Jelke  wishes  to  recommend  J.  P.  Tuck  who 
was  in  my  employ  and  my  father’s  for  nine 
years,  near  Elgin,  as  superintendent  of  our 
dairy  farm,  which  through  his  management  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  farms  in  Northern  Illinois,  and 
we  regretted  being  forced  to  dispose  of  his 
services  owing  to  selling  the  place  due  to  my 
father’s  poor  health  and  my  moving  to  New 
York;  if  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  refer  anyone 
to  me  I  will  be  glad  to  give  him  a  direct  per¬ 
sonal  recommendation.  Address  inquiries  to 
J.  P.  TUCK,  682  Jay  Street,  Elgin,  Ill. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  middle-aged  man 
wants  charge  of  modern  plant,  or  will  build 
one;  can  make  it  pay.  BOX  248,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 

STEADY,  industrious,  married  man,  32,  intel¬ 
ligent,  reliable,  wants  year  round  job;  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  farming  thoroughly  under 
competent  farmer;  wife  cheerful,  helpmate; 
three  children.  ADVERTISER  1668,  care  Rural 
New-Yo,rker. 

FARM  superintendent  desires  change;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married;  15  years’  experience  managing 
large  farms;  Cornell  training;  understand  all 
phases  of  farming  and  milk  production;  at  pres¬ 
ent  successfully  managing  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  farms  in  the  State;  at  liberty  any  time 
between  now  and  May  1;  references  from  past 
and  present  employers.  ADVERTISER  1664, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  poul  tryman  with  family  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  private  or  commercial  plant;  years  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1656,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  reference  present  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  1652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  estate  manager,  46,  married,  high- 
grade,  experienced  all  branches;  can  handle 
any  proposition;  desires  position  March  1;  vi¬ 
cinity  Philadelphia  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American.  married;  skilled  all 
branches,  capable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  foreman;  married,  35 
years  of  age;  want  position  on  farm  where 
results  are  expected  and  appreciated ;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  driver,  willing;  married,  one 
baby;  private,  suburbs:  references.  BARBONB, 
35  Troutman  St.,  Brooi.  yn,  N.  Y, 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  38,  practical 
experience,  wishes  good  position  on  estate; 
thoroughly  accustomed  with  all  branches  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  incubators,  brooding,  feeding,  egg 
production  and  caponizing;  energetic.  good 
habits  and  a  hustler;  available  March  1;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER  desires  permanent  position  on 
farm  or  estate  with  house;  handy  with  farm 
machinery,  gas  engines,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
1644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  small  family,  experienced, 
trustworthy,  with  good  references,  wants  place 
with  good  house  and  chance  for  advancement - 
foreman  ability.  ADVERTISER  1647,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


TRUCK  and  poultry  farm,  100  acres,  woodlot. 

macadam  road,  village,  city  and  roadside  mar¬ 
kets;  reasonable  initial  payment,  balance  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BOX  254,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  poultry  houses,  land  and  cottage  for 
rent.  ST.  MARY’S  MONASTERY,  Delbarton, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  by  April 
1,  dairy  farm  with  20  cows  or  more,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York,  with  horses  and  tools  to 
work  it.  ADVERTISER  1574,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SMALL  farms,  good  water,  land  fine  for  vege¬ 
tables,  strawberries  and  satsuma  oranges, 
with  poultry;  $50  acre,  small  payment,  easy 
terms;  roads  and  market  good.  T.  H.  LLOYD 
Lloyd,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — 120-aere  New  Jersey  farm,  fully 
equipped;  price  $8,000:  close  to  State  road. 
ADVERTISER  1588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  9  acres; 

Vineland,  N.  J. ;  eight  rooms,  electricity  ami 
water;  houses  for  600  Leghorns;  barn,  garage 
and_  other  buildings;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
1585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  142  acres,  stock,  tools;  buildings 

good;  electric  lights;  hay,  grain,  ensilage;  half 
mile  railroad  station;  Seward.  Schoharie  County  • 
$12,000.  $2,000  down.  ADVERTISER  1598,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WA5  TED  to  buy,  small  poultry  farm  conven- 

ient  to  Syracuse;  about  20  or  30  acres;  good 
dwelling  house;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
lo93,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE — 70-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  on 
concrete  road;  four  miles  from  grade  A  coolin'* 
station;  in  one  of  the  best  farming  communh 
ties  of  the  State;  good  buildings,  with  direct 
electric  current;  15-acre  permanent  pasture,  6 
acres  Alfalfa,  19  acres  timber.  F.  A.  WALLS 
Owner,  Harbeson,  Del. 

WANTED  to  rent  farm,  20-50  acres,  suitable 

poultry,  cows;  water  imperative;  Columbia  or 
Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER  1609,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  on  long  lease  by  two  experi¬ 

enced  dairymen  (Hollanders)  with  capital,  an 
up-to-date  dairy  farm  near  large  city,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  milk  market.  ADVERTISER  1607,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore 

ConnPr°VementS’  devel°Pnlent-  LEACH,  Clinton’ 

POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped  for  600-800 

electric  light ;  easy  terms.  ADVER- 
I1SER  lo71,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NORTHERN  Massachusetts  sea  shore  income 

«oPnm,K‘rty ;  garage  cost  $10,000,  parking  place 
$3,000,  grocery,  3  houses  and  2  empty  lots,  $9,- 
000;  paying  proposition;  no  competition;  sea¬ 
son  May  to  October;  price  $18,000;  I’ve  carried 
on  business  here  13  years,  go  south  Winters; 
health  compels  sale;  will  take  village  farm  or 
home  as  part  payment.  ALBERT  CARR,  Orange 
city,  r  la. 

w£Nl?fann  to  work  on  shareg  FORREST 

miller,  o9  Delaware  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SEVEN-ROOM^  bungalow,  barn,  garage  and  hen¬ 

houses  for  500  hens,  3A&  acres  of  land  with 
fruit  and  berries;  also  2y2  and  5-acre  parcels, 
without  buildings;  ideal  site  for  Summer  home 
or  poultry  farm;  one  mile  from  Oneonta  on  the 
Oneonta-Kingston  State  road;  high  school  and 
bus  service  and  electricity.  VIRGIL 
SMITH,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


1101116  for  elderly  couple,  reason- 
able!  subllrb  Trenton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
162b,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  fruit  and  grain  farm;  tools 
cow,  horse  and  poultry;  eight  miles  from 
Niagara  Falls;  write  owner.  F.  H.  LUM  Ran- 
somville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  truck  farm,  26  good  tilable 
acres,  rest  in  good  timber  land;  6  rooms,  cellar: 
4-room  tenement  house;  convenient  to  railroad 
and  bus;  on  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  near  vil- 
ioff  Khwhnffia16-  GEO.  ADSHEAD,  408  East 
18th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  rent — Refreshment  stand  on  main 

thoroughfare,  about  50  miles  from  New 
York.  Inquire,  C.  FLEWWELLIN,  74  Gregory 
Ave.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  * 

FOR  SALE — New  bungalow;  poultry  section; 

lot  oOxlSO;  five'  rooms,  bath,  attic,  conven- 
l?^2?s’^garage:  Paved  street;  priced  right.  E. 
ERB,  Owner,  115  Elmer,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TO  RENT— Poultry  plant,  with  living  house; 

,  110  incubator;  occupancy  at  any  time.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 500-1,000  acres,  on  lake,  with  tim¬ 

ber;  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Adirondaeks,  Poconos;  full  particulars 
E.  T.  BIDDLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

236  ACRES,  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  from 

Buffalo;  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil;  36 
acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard;  good  buildings  • 
no  mortgage;  will  exchange  for  city  property’ 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  SpringviRe,  N.  Y.  P  P  1  ‘ 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine  In¬ 

formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce. 
Portland,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — Virginia  poultry  farm  for  sale;  48 % 
acres;  very  desirable  and  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  right  at  station  on  main  line  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railroad;  stocked  with  1,000 
White  Leghorns;  housing  for  300  more;  price 
$7,500,  $6,500  without  poultry;  good  water, 

good  dwelling  and  barn.  B.  J.  BORDEN,  Bum- 
pass,  Va. 


30  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  State  road  between 
Kingston  and  Highland,  Ulster  County;  9-room 
house,  700  apple  and  pear  trees,  4,000  grape 
vines;  near  station,  stores  and  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  166o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  259. 
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Which  would  i 
you  rather  wash?  | 
That’s  not  very 
hard  to  figure 
out.  No  indeed — 
and  that’s  the  big 
reason  why  The 
Surge  is  so  easy  | 
to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  Result: 
Clean  milk  —  pre- 
miu  m  prices  —  , 
no  drudgery 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  W.  19th  Street.  Dept. 30-42  Chicago,  HI. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Surge  Catalog  and 
without  cost  or  obligation  tell  all  about  your 
special  FREE  Demonstration  offer  on  the  Pine 
Tree  Surge  Milker. 

I  milk. . cows 

What  power  will  you  use?  □  Gas  Q  Electricity 
Name  .... 

Address  . 

R.F.D. 


At  last  something  new  HAS  happened 
in  the  history  of  machine  milking. 

The  wonderful  Surge  Milker  has  changed 
all  old  ideas  of  what  a  milking  machine 
ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge 
this  machine  by  anything  you  ever  knew 
of  milking  machines  in  the  past.  Breed¬ 
ers  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  ma¬ 
chine  on  their  record  making  Pure  Breds 
are  using  The  Surge.  They  tell  us  they 
are  making  wonderful  records  —  and  the 
udders  have  never  been  kept  in  better  con¬ 
dition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade 
who  couldn’t  make  pure,  clean  milk  with 
old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums 
for  low  bacteria  counts  —  and  spend  no 
more  time  washing  The  Surge  than  they 
used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  Surge  is  sweeping  everything  before 
it.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  dairy  industry  in  many  years. 

Onty  These  4Jfubbers 

To  Wash 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  TRIED  to  keep  old  fash¬ 
ioned  milkers  clean.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to 
wash.  NO  long  tubes.  NO  claws.  NO  places  for  the  milk  to 
lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Only  20  seconds  to  take  machine  all 
apart  —  30  seconds  to  put  it  together.  So  easy  to  wash  that  you 
don’t  mind  it  after  every  milking.  That’s  why  it  s  easy  to  make 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  sell  it  at  premium  prices. 

|il  Coupon  ForFRE 

demonstration  Off© 


Easy  Terms! 

Any  man  who  wants 
a  Surge  Milker  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay 
for  it  on  very  easy 
terms.  We’ll  figure 
to  use  any  equipment 
you  may  have  already 
In  your  barn,  you'll 
be  surprised  how  little 
It  will  amount  to.  Fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  right  now.  It  doesn’t 
obligate  you. _ 


You  ve  neen  reading  some  surprising  statements  here.  You  will  never 
believe  them  as  we  do  until  you  see  this  wonder  milker  working  in  your 
own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  That’s  why  we  are  ready  to  offer  you  a 
chance  to  have  a  FREE  Demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  buy 
anything.  It  is  the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  milking  machine 
history.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  details.  Do  it  NOW! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.30-42  Chicago,  Ill. 


523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
1518  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle, Wash. 
222  E.  HthStreet.KansasCity.Mo. 


750  N.  Washington  Ave., Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

620  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^VtRY  ho 
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Outlook  For  New  England  Gardeners 

Changes  in  Marketing  Methods 
Competition  Throwing,  Stones  at  Glass  Houses 


WRAPPING.— Celery  is  now 
coming  into  the  Boston  market 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  grower  or  the  dealer 
printed  on  the  face  of  the  package. 
This  is  a  distinct  innovation.  Until 
recently  it  was  the  practice  of  all  the  growers  to 
fasten  the  bunches  of  celery  together  with  nails 
driven  through  the  butts.  The  practice  was  frowned 
upon  by  many  purchasers,  and  yet  the  celery  put  up 
in  this  way  always  found  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  because  buyers  believed  that  the 
use  of  nails  indicated  a  home-grown 
and  dependable  product.  It  has  been 
learned,  however,  that  the  celery  can 
be  fastened  together  satisfactorily  with 
rubber  bands  or  with  tape,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  use  of  nails  wTill  soon  be  whol¬ 
ly  given  up. 

CRANBERRY  PICKING.— Consider¬ 
able  interest  seems  to  have  been 
aroused  in  what  I  wTrote  recently  about 
a  machine  for  picking  cranberries,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  provide  an  illustra¬ 
tion  which  shows  this  machine  in  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of 
apparatus,  and  probably  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  used  on  most  of  the  large  bogs. 

Several  of  the  machines  have  already 
been  shipped  to  New  Jersey,  but  the 
price  is  too  high  to  interest  the  own- 
ers  of  small  bogs  very  much.  The  ma¬ 
chine  does  a  surprisingly  good  job.  Not 
only  does  it  pick  the  berries  clean,  but 
it  pushes  the  plants  back  in  place.  This 
is  a  point  about  which  questions  are 
usually  asked  by  those  who  understand 
the  cranberry  business.  The  offhand 
opinion  is  expressed  by  most  persons 
who  discuss  picking  devices  that  the 
vines  will  be  torn  up  and  damaged. 

The  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  vines 
are  left  in  better  condition  than  when 
ordinary  hand  scoops  are  used. 

CHINESE  CABBAGE.— I  find  that 
the  so-called  Chinese  cabbage,  which  I 
believe  is  really  a  mustard,  is  being  . 
wrapped  and  sold  in  the  Boston  market 
in  the  same  way  as  celery.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  “celery-cabbage,”  selling 
better  under  that  name  than  it  wTould 
if  called  Chinese  cabbage  or  Pe-tsai. 

There  has  never  been  a  very  strong 
market  for  this  vegetable,  but  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  has  been  sold  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  good  substitute  for  lettuce 
when  lettuce  wTas  scarce.  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  find  it  in  the  market 
at  this  season. 

IMPROVING  SALES.— All  this  is  in 
line  with  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  the  Boston  Market  Garden¬ 
ers’  Association  to  improve  their  sales 
methods.  Another  and  very  important 
move  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  black 
and  red  tag  for  vegetables  which  in 
packing  and  quality  are  up  to  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  standard.  This  tag  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  reads  as  follows  : 

VITA  VIGA  VEGETABLES 

BOSTON  MARKET  GARDENERS’  ASSN,  INC. 

VITALITY  VVV  VITAMIN 
VIGOR 

The  alliteration  of  the  label  helps  to 
fix  it  in  the  memory  and  the  public  is 
gradually  being  educated  to  ask  defi¬ 
nitely  for  Vita  Viga  vegetables.  These 
cards  are  furnished  to  growers  at  cost, 
which  is  .007  each.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  new  plan  has  been  seized  upon 
with  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  Most 
changes  of  this  kind  have  to  be  worked 
up  slowly.  Yet  specific  results  are  be¬ 
ing  seen.  During  the  lettuce  glut  in 
the  Autumn  hundreds  of  boxes  of  let¬ 
tuce  were  dumped  bectfuse  of  the  lack 
of  a  market.  Yet  at  this  very  time 
several  growers  putting  up  a  high-class 


product  and  using  the  Vita  Viga  tags  were  able  to 
keep  to  a  price  of  40  to  50  cents  a  box.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  growers  are  oftentimes  willing  to  spend 
great  patience  and  care  in  preparing  their  soil  and 
cultivating,  spraying  and  thinning,  and  when  neces¬ 
sary  irrigating  at  considerable  expense,  yet  hesitate 
or  refuse  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in 
preparing  their  goods  for  the  market. 

GLASS  GROWN  VEGETABLES. — Prof.  Ray  G. 
Koon,  in  charge  of  the  Market  Gardeners’  Field  Sta¬ 


Cranberry  Picking  Machine  at  Work.  Fig.  102 


Setting  Out  Cucumber  Plants  Under  Glass.  Fig.  103 


Groining  Tomatoes  Under  Glass.  Fig.  10-1 


tion  at  Waltham,  seems  to  feel  that  the  business  of 
growing  lettuce  under  glass  in  the  East  is  doomed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  •  wives  of  market  gardeners 
themselves  have  been  known  to  buy  Iceberg  lettuce 
from  California  in  preference  to  the  kind  raised  at 
home.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  growers  are  still 
sticking  to  lettuce,  and  experiments  are  still  being 
made  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  kind  which  will  prove 
profitable  when  grown  under  glass  and  sold  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  western  product.  With  the  passing 
of  the  lettuce  growing  industry  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  cucumbers  under  glass.  Both  cucum¬ 
bers  and  tomatoes  can  be  grown  with 
profit.  Many  tomatoes  are  sent  up  from 
the  South,  but  they  lack  the  flavor  of 
(lie  Massachusetts-grown  article.  The 
largest  production  of  cucumbers  under 
glass  has  come  from  the  section  around 
Mansfield,  where  cucumber  growing 
has  flourished  for  many  years.  There 
have  been  other  growers  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  industry  in  that  section 
is  spreading.  There  are  also  growers 
not  far  from  Fitchburg,  many  of  whom 
have  only  small  houses  and  work  them 
alone  or  with  the  help  of  members  of 
their  family. 

METHODS  WITH  CUCUMBERS.— 
For  a  long  time  some  of  the  growers, 
especially  those  in  the  Mansfield  sec¬ 
tion,  used  the  system  which  called  for 
training  the  vines  on  A-shaped  trel¬ 
lises.  There  are  not  a  few  houses  in 
which  this  system  is  still  followed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  houses 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  get  around  in. 
North  of  Boston  the  single-stem  system 
has  been  in  use  for  the  most  part,  and 
this  system  seems  to  be  growing  else¬ 
where.  Experiments  made  by  Prof.  H. 
W.  Schenck  of  Cornell  indicate  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  single-stem  sys¬ 
tem  is  by  far  the  better.  When  this 
system  is  used,  a  stout  cord  extends 
from  an  overhead  wire  6 y2  ft.  above 
the  ground  to  the  base  of  the  growing 
plant.  The  shoots  on  the  main  stem 
are  allowed  to  develop  but  one  joint, 
being  pruned  off  just  below  the  first 
leaf,  at  which  a  fruit  or  fruits  develop. 
The  main  stem  is  pinched  back  when 
it  has  grown  a  little  above  the  over¬ 
head  wire.  There  are  some  variations 
from  this  method,  but  it  indicates  the 
general  process. 

FLOWER-GROWING  INTERESTS. 
— The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham  is  proving  of  great  value,  not 
only  to  commercial  growers  but  to 
amateurs  who  make  use  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  be  found  there.  A  movement 
is  now  under  wqy  to  have  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  station  extended  for  the 
benefit  of  florists.  If  the  money  were 
available,  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
many  important  experiments  at  the 
station  to  indicate  why  various  flower 
crops  go  bad.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  make  an 
appropriation  so  that  work  of  this  kind 
can  be  developed.  The  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Club  of  Boston  has  appointed 
a  committee"  to  look  into  the  matter. 
The  business  of  growing  flowers  under 
glass  has  assumed  very  wide  propor¬ 
tions  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  the  most  extensive  area  in 
the  country  for  the  growing  of  car¬ 
nations,  many  of  which  are  shipped  to 
New  York  and  to  points  much  further 
west.  Many  pot  plants  are  grown,  and 
during  the  past  season  several  heavy 
losses  have  been  encountered.  One 
concern  lost  nearly  all  of  its  Cycla¬ 
mens,  a  total  of  many  thousands.  An¬ 
other  firm  had  its  Begonias  go  bad, 
which  spelt  a  loss  doubtless  extending 
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into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  a  third  concern 
found  some  unexplained  difficulty  in  handling  its 
Jerusalem  cherries,  which  have  come  to  he  very  im¬ 
portant  holiday  plants.  The  college  at  Amherst  is 
too  far  away  to  be  very  useful  in  emergencies  like 
this,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  field  station  has  an  un¬ 
usually  good  opportunity  to  serve  both  the  flower 
growers  and  the  vegetable  growers,  e.  x.  farrington. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau-Its 
Membership  by  Counties 

|  A  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  to  give  the 
figures  of  membership  in  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau. 
It  seems  that  there  has  been  quite  a  little  discussion  as 
to  whether  such  membership  is  gaining  or  losing.  Our 
remembrance  is  that  the  high  point  of  membership  was 
reached  some  years  ago  with  about  85,000.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  are  given  by  Prof.  J.  Coryell,  the  County 
Agent  leader  at  Cornell:] 

I  AM  pleased  to  enclose  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  Farm  Bureau  members  in  each  county 
in  1926.  The  figures  I  am  giving  you  represent  fully 
paid  memberships.  If  you  will  compare  the  total 
with  the  total  for  1925  you  will  find  that  in  the 
State  there  was  a  decrease  of  913  members  for  1926. 
This  decrease,  however,  can  be  explained  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  county  by  an  analysis  of  the  fig¬ 
ures.  In  1925,  Chautauqua  County  had  1,761  Farm 
Bureau  members.  At  that  time  the  bureau  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  hired  a  man  by  the  year  who  did 
nothing  else  except  solicit  Farm  Bureau  member¬ 
ships.  In  1926  they  changed  to  a  voluntary  system 
which  we  all  believe  is  much  more  satisfactory  even 
thought  it  resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  of  member¬ 
ship.  During  1926,  this  county  had  765  paid  mem¬ 
berships,  or  a  drop  of  996  which  came  about  due  to 
the  change  of  plan. 


1926  MEMBERSHIP 


Albanv  . 

690 

Onondaga  . .  . 

422 

Allegany  . 

394 

Ontario  . 

. . . .  524 

354 

Orange  . 

. . . .  709 

Cattaraugus . 

550 

Orleans  . 

. . . .  737 

358 

765 

Oswego  . 

. . . .  310 

Chautauqua  . 

Otsego  . 

588 

Chemung . 

544 

Rensselaer  . . 

. . . .  390 

367 

Rockland  .  .  . 

. . . .  103 

Clinton  . 

275 

St.  Lawrence 

913 

759 

500 

Saratoga 

. . . .  378 

Cortland  . 

Schenectady  . 

233 

Delaware  . 

536 

Schoharie  . .  . 

.  .  . .  850 

Dutchess  . 

627 

Schuyler  .... 

287 

904 

Seneca  . 

. . . .  306 

Essex  . 

304 

Steuben  . 

805 

30S 

Suffolk  . 

.  .  .  .  512 

Fulton  . 

214 

Sullivan  . 

.  .  . .  241 

Genesee  . 

474 

Tioga  . 

529 

Greene  . 

299 

Tompkins  .  .  . 

430 

Herkimer  . 

288 

Ulster  . 

. . . .  944 

Jefferson  . 

756 

Warren  . 

230 

TiPwis  . 

393 

Washington  . 

_  411 

Livingston  . 

580 

Wayne  . 

780 

Madison  . 

511 

Westchester  . 

217 

1126 

375 

Wvoming  .  .  . 

. . . .  367 

Montgomery  . 

Yates  . 

664 

Nassau  . .‘ . 

Niagara  . 

Oneida  . 

406 

790 

1149 

2S,476 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  exact  figures 
as  to  how  many  members  are  living  on  farms  and 
how  many  are  residents  of  towns  and  not  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  farming.  I  can  say,  however,  that  the 
number  of  non-farm  members  is  very  small.  There 
are  some  men  living  in  villages  who  own  farms  and 
are  very  closely  associated  with  farm  business.  A 
great  many  of  these  people  maintain  membership 
in  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  is  true  also  that  some  mer¬ 
chants  in  our  smaller  towns  are  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers.  I  think  this  is  a  very  desirable  situation  inas¬ 
much  as  it  keeps  a  great  many  of  these  people  in¬ 
formed  on  farm  matters  and  working  in  harmony 
with  the  farmers.  The  organization  is  certainly  not 
open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  having  a  non¬ 
farmer  membership. 

I  think  you  know  the  Farm  Bureau  membership 
year  is  the  calendar  year.  Therefore,  the  bureaus 
are  now  in  the  process  of  securing  their  1927  mem¬ 
berships.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
bureaus  went  into  the  new  year  with  16,206  1927 
memberships  paid  in  advance.  Five  counties  start¬ 
ed  the  new  year  with  more  paid  1927  memberships 
than  they  had  in  1926.  Other  counties  are  just 
starting  their  membership  work.  J.  coryell. 

County  Agent  Leader. 


Out  of  the  Mail  Bag 

Chickens  in  Raspberry  Patch 

Would  it  be  practical  to  use  the  same  ground  for 
both  a  raspberry'  patch  and  a  chicken  run,  at  one  and 
the  same  time?  Would  the  chickens  help  enough  by 
eating  weeds,  etc.,  and  by  droppings,  to  offset  any  dam¬ 
age?  E.  W.  D. 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

WE  have  had  this  question  discussed  several 
times  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  In  every  case  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  practical  fruit  growers  said  they  were  op¬ 


posed  to  the  plan.  In  theory  it  is  a  good  scheme. 
The  shade  of  the  plants  ought  to  help  the  chickens, 
and  the  latter  ought  to  contribute  something  to  cul¬ 
tivation  and  fertilizing.  On  the  whole,  however,  our 
practical  readers  think  it  is  better  to  keep  the  rasp¬ 
berries  by  themselves  and  if  shade  is  needed  in  the 
chicken  run,  they  would  use  dwarf  apples  or  plum 
trees.  Peach  trees  are  not  very  satisfactory  in  such 
a  chicken  run,  for  the  peach  cannot  stand  the  heavy 
feeding.  The  chickens  have  a  habit  of  roosting  in 
certain  trees.  Thus  too  much  manure  is  dropped 
around  these  trees,  and  they  make  too  much  growth. 

Other  readers  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  rows  of  raspberry  bushes  in  between  the 
rows  of  peach,  plum  and  apple.  We  tried  that  once, 


The  cheerful  dog  pictured  is  Noushakaj ;  a  famous 
Alaskan  sled  leader  from  Nusiajak,  Ala  ska.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Bay  of  Oi'egon,  who  sends  the  picture,  says  this  dog, 
it  is  claimed,  has  saved  the  lives  of  three  trappers  and 
two  prospectors  by  almost  human  intelligence. 


and  shall  never  do  it  again,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  crown  or  root-gall  on  the  roots  of  the  rasp¬ 
berries  was  transmitted  to  the  trees  with  disastrous 
effect.  In  many  cases,  strawberries  when  grown  in 
hills  make  a  suitable  companion  for  peach,  pear  or 
plum  trees.  They  must  be  well  cultivated,  however, 
and  well  fertilized,  but  we  should  keep  raspberry 
bushes  out  of  the  orchard. 


Cow  Manure  on  Garden 

Would  you  advise  using  cow  stable  manure  on  gar¬ 
den  that  has  been  manured  for  four  or  five  years,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  change  to  other  fertilizer  or  not 
fertilize  this  year?  B.  j.  G. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  but  we  would  add  acid  phosphate  or  ground 
bone  to  the  manure.  Where  manure  is  heavily  used 
year  after  year  there  will  usually  come  a  time  when 
the  soil  contains  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  This  will 


make  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  but  they  will  be  soft 
and  slow  to  ripen.  This  effect  will  be  largely  over¬ 
come  if  phosphate  is  used.  That  will  “balance”  the 
nitrogen  and  give  better  and  earlier  vegetables. 

Sweet  Corn  Without  Rotation 

Would  you  advise  planting  early  sweet  corn  on  the 
same  ground  where  sweet  corn  has  been  planted  for 
three  consecutive  years?  It  did  well  the  three  years, 
but  we  are  planning  on  raising  early  sweet  corn  this 
year  for  market,  and  want  to  be  sure  of  success.  Our 
ground  is  gravelly,  and  can  be  fitted  very  early.  Or 
would  you  put  sweet  corn  in  another  spot  and  use  last 
year’s  sweet  corn  ground  for  other  garden?  B.  j.  g. 

Ohio. 

On  general  principles  we  would  rather  grow  sweet 
corn  on  new  ground  each  year  if  possible.  We  have 
at  times  been  able  to  grow  good  crops  of  sweet  corn 
year  after  year  for  six  years  but  that  is  unusual. 
The  trouble  is  that  corn  smut  and  the  corn  ear  worm 
are  carried  over  from  year  to  year  and  they  become 
worse  when  several  crops  are  grown  on  the  same 
land.  The  insects  and  germs  accumulate.  There  is 
no  effective  remedy  against  these  pests  except  a 
change  of  crops. 

Smothering  Quack  Grass 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  get  tarred  building  pa¬ 
per  to  lay  in  the  rows  between  the  potatoes  to  smother 
quack  grass?  It  is  very  successful  in  small  patches. 

Michigan.  j.  s.  h. 

We  have  tried  this  both  in  the  garden,  and  in 
keeping  an  open  space  around  trees.  Where  the  pa¬ 
per  is  weighed  down  flat  by  throwing  on  dirt  or 
stones  most  of  the  weeds  are  destroyed.  That  is 
also  true  where  sawdust  or  sifted  coal  ashes  are 
used  thickly.  All  these  things  show  that  living 
plants  must  have  air  as  well  as  plant  food  and  water. 
Notice  what  follows  when  a  wide  flat  board  is  laid 
on  the  ground.  The  trouble  we  find  with  tarred 
paper  is  that  the  tar  is  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  soil  and  this  often  stunts  the  plants  that 
grow  in  it.  Plain  thick  paper  with  coal  ashes  on  top 
will  be  better. 

Sweet  Corn  in  Switzerland 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  each  January  sent 
seed  (sweet)  corn  to  Switzerland.  Last  Autumn  I  had 
some  there  (slope  of  Lake  Geneva)  to  eat  about  Oc¬ 
tober  20.  The  ears  were  what  you  would  call  nubbins. 
But  they  were  the  most  delicious  I  ever  tasted.  They 
have  a  long  season,  as  you  see,  yet  good  seed  is  seldom 
ripened  there.  f.  m.  g. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

We  have  often  tried  to  learn  just  why  our  Indian 
corn  or  maize  does  not  take  kindly  to  general  Euro¬ 
pean  soil  and  conditions.  We  presume  our  friend 
sent  seed  of  Golden  Bantam  corn  to  Swtizerland. 
The  size  seems  to  have  decreased,  while  the  flavor 
was  improved.  One  can  easily  see  what  a  boon  to 
European  farmers  it  would  be  if  corn  would  grow 
there  as  it  does  in  our  Middle  West.  Some  years  ago 
we  saw  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  who  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  see  a  great 
cornfield  in  full  growth. 


Estimating  Stump  Timber  Values 

Can  you  help  me  out  of  a  dilemma?  About  two  years 
ago  I  bargained  with  a  local  sawmill  man  to  sell  him 
the  timber  on  a  tract  of  land  I  own  here,  and  he  cut  it 
and  sawed  it  up  and  never  paid  me  for  it.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  up  until  I  got  tired,  and  all  I  could  get  out 
of  him  was  promises.  I  have  now  started  suit  against 
him,  and  my  lawyer  tells  me  I  must  estimate  the 
amount  of  timber  taken  to  enable  him  to  present  the 
bill  to  the  court,  and  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  will 
be  to  estimate  from  the  stumps.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  go  about  this  so  I  can  get  an  approximate  idea? 

Florida.  s.  R. 

1HAD  a  very  similar  job  on  my  hands  when  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Northern  Idaho.  We 
brought  suit  against  a  company  which  illegally  cut 
western  red  cedar  for  pole  purposes. 

The  way  we  went  about  it  was  to  measure  the 
diameter  of  the  stumps  of  trees  cut  at  say  6  in.  or 
1  ft.  above  the  ground.  Then  we  measured  a  lot  of 
other  trees  which  had  the  same  dimensions  but 
which  were  still  standing,  and  from  these  data  I 
made  a  very  accurate  diagram  or  chart  showing  just 
exactly  how  tall  and  big  trees  should  be  which  had 
the  diameters  of  the  trees  measured.  In  this  way  I 
could  calculate  very  accurately,  and  it  was  accepted 
in  the  court,  as  to  how  large  the  trees  were  that 
were  actually  cut. 

Another  way  would  be  to  measure  the  stumps  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  tract  or  all  of  the  stumps  if  the 
tract  is  not  too  large  and  get  an  average.  Then  if 
the  average  wras  say  15  in.  diameter,  select  an  aver¬ 
age-size  tree  of  the  same  diameter  which  is  still 
standing  in  the  forest  and  claim  this  as  an  average 
tree  of  all  those  cut.  This  has  been  done  a  number 
of  times,  and  for  verification  you  could  write  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture.  nelson  c.  brown. 
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New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

'T'REES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

•*-  The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy:  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers, 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrabbery— all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box.  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  In  Vermont ,  IVs  Hardy.” 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  onr  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  tojyou.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  ""A'iiK"6  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

6,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


PLANTS  SBRuls 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  44  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box2Sl,  Pulaski,  N*  Y, 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  describes  PREMIER,  the 
best  early  berry,  and  23  other  varieties.  Gives 
lowest  prices,  also  other  valuable  information. 
Get  it  before  buying  and  save  money.  It’s  FREE. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  ¥  T~'  A  ¥  r-  A  C  ¥*'  ¥\ For  s*1©  800 

ALtA.Lt  A.  oLHJhnshe]s^n 

^  on  our  Farm. 

North  Dakota  State  test  for  1926  Crop,  Purity,  99  8-10%, 
Germination.  99%.  We  sell  only  our  own  grown  seed. 

A.  It.  VEITC1I  &  SON  WUllston,  No.  Dakota 


ASPARAGUS 


and  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Leading  varieties,  1  and  2  year. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants.  California 
Privet  Hedge,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Certified.  Write  for 
Catalog  giving  Culture  directions. 

L.  *fc  F.  DONDERO  Box|2»  VIneland,fN.  J. 


Hef„KGrNo^h-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  nothing  like 

them  for  success,  ten  best  varieties,  get  our  price  list,  it 

is  free.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  H.Y. 


OLD 

BAGS 


We  pay  5c  each  for  feed,  middling 
and  bran  bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 
References:  Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester. 

1  OWASCO  BAG  CO. 

Cleveland  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JFor  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 


which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 


Price  $2.50  Net  each 


VOLUME  II 


How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 


Is  your  land  yielding  a  satisfactorjr 
profit?  Here’s  an  amazing  new  FREE 
book  that  tells  how  to  make  it  yield  1 
$500  to  $1200  per  acre.  Thousands 
are  making  these  profits.  Others,  who 
have  only  a  very  small  space  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  strawberries  free  and  making 
cash  profits  of  $50  to  $200  besides.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address— a  postal  will  do— 
and  we’ll  send  you  your  copy.  This  book 
also  tells  about  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes.  Remember  it’s  FREE.  (42) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2142  -  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


ft  - i 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1927  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


jpfe 
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& 


CANDY 

THE  BEST  LATE  STRAWBERRY 

500,000  of  ’em  at  $3.50  per  M. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  catalogue  of 
twenty-two  other  kinds. 

Grewn  Right!  Priced  Right!  Packed  Right! 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO. 
Allen,  Md. 

“You  can  pay  more,  but  you  can’t  buy  better” 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BASS 


heBig  FREE  BASS 

Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  bisr -yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Sendai 
once  for  our  free  catalog-  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  12,  Bridgman,  Itiich, 


cSrff’s 


Berry  Plan 


35  Years  in  the 

- —  —  Nursery  Busint 

J400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart 
Ohio,  bmall  fruit  plants  and  omami 
tals  our  specialty.  NewMastodon  Evi 
bearing  Strawberry — Latham  R 
Raspberry— New  Red  Leaved  Jape 
ese  Barberry.  | 

Other  varietieslistedinour  new  Cat 
fj  alog  No.  s  35  Copy  free  on  requesl 
W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.05  per  lOOO  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 
J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  .  next 
week,  but — NOW1 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co.i 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 
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Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $1  —No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
$1.25.  Cat.  GUDAHL1A  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DI  A  MTIMf  TIMI7  is  coming.  A  few  shrubs  and 
T  LAIN  1  IIllj  1 1  ill  Li  evergreens  will  add  beauty 
and  value  to  your  place.  Hardy  flowers,  iris,  grapes 
asparagus  plants.  Catalog.  MAPLEMEAD  FARM.  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


Insurance  of  Foster  Child 

About  11  years  ago  I  took  a  little  girl 
out  of  a  home.  At  that  time  the  child 
was  six  years  old.  I  gave  her  all  that  I 
would  have  given  if  she  had  been  my 
own,  but  did  not  take  out  papers  for  her 
adoption,  as  no  one  told  me  how  import¬ 
ant  it  was  to  have  such.  I  had  her  in¬ 
sured  for  10  years.  Now  insurance  com¬ 
pany  refuses  to  give  me  the  money  after 
her  death.  She  died  in  September  by  ac¬ 
cidental  drowning.  At  the  time  she  was 
left  in  my  home  one  sister  older  than 
herself  and  two  brothers  were  left  there 
too,  who  were  taken  care  of  by  other 
families.  Some  people  tell  me  I  can 
claim  insurance.  Others  tell  me  I  can 
claim  board.  Some  say  as  I  had  the  little 
one  so  long  she  is  as  good  as  my  own  so 
they  have  to  give  me  the  money.  H.  V. 

New  York. 

It  has  long  been  the  law  that  a  policy 
of  insurance  obtained  by  a  person  who 
has  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured 
is  a  wager  policy  both  at  common  law 
and  under  our  statutes.  Our  present  in¬ 
surance  law  provides  that  no  policy  or 
agreement  for  insurance  shall  be  issued 
upon  the  life  or  health  of  another  except 
upon  the  application  of  the  person  in¬ 
sured,  but  a  person  liable  for  the  support 
of  a  child  of  the  age  of  one  year  and  up¬ 
wards  may  take  a  policy  of  insurance 
thereon  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
table  set  forth  in  Section  55  of  the  in¬ 
surance  law.  The  question  of  your  right 
to  insure  therefore  evolves  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  you  were  legally 
liable  for  the  support  of  the  infant.  You 
will  probably  need  an  attorney  and  it 
will  be  best  for  him  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  your  taking  custody  of  the  child. 

N.  T. 
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DRAWN  FROM 
ACTUAL  PHOTOS 


CARTER'S 

CROSSED  CORN 


Above — note  the  center  shock, 
the  result  of  crossing  inbred 
strains.  A  good,  sound  ear  on 
every  stalk.  Sturdier  stand; 
easier  to  cut  by  machine. 
Healthier  growth;  more  stub¬ 
born  resistance  to  disease. 

The  same  hybrid  method  of 
breeding  that  makes  a  mule 
outwork  a  horse,  makes  Cart¬ 
er’s  Crossed  Corn  outyield  the 
old  standard  varieties.  Winner 
in  official  tests  .  for  yield  in 
eleven  States. 

You  want  Carter’s  seed  for 
your  planting.  $8  per  bushel. 
Play  safe  and  order  early. 
Descriptive  booklet  FREE. 

GEORGE  S.  CARTER 

Clinton,  Conn, 


For  spraying 
gardens , 
flowers,  green¬ 
houses,  etc. 
there  is  no 
sprayer  so  effi* 
cient  and 
handy  as 

The  SMITH  “SPEEDEX” 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 
Double  seamed  galvanized  steel 
tank  holds  one-half  gallon;  all 
brass  pump,  I4M  inches  long. 

Light  to  carry ;  easy  to  use. 

Sold  by  hardware ,  implement 
and  seed  dealers. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  INC. 

Utica,  New  York 


Fill  Your  Silo  From  Fewer  Acres 
By  Planting 


Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Corn 


The  Grandest  of  all  Ensilairo  VarfetieB.  It 
fills  when  othera  fall  with  rich  tender  silage. 
It  packs  down  solid  and  comes  out  of  tha 
silo  bright  and  freo  from  mould.  Cattle  eat 
it  ravenously.  It  produces  lots  of  milk  and 
meat.  It  is  the  most  economical  feed  a  dairy* 
man  can  raise. 

Catalog  of  this  com  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds  free,  ask  for  it, 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


24  Gladioli  H  -SI 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  T 

varieties,  including  a  full  ‘ A1L’ 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  $1  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 

Box  R  i  Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1 ,00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


*1.00  for  24 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


direct  from  the  grower 

Other  combinations,  $2,  $3  and  $5.  Our  selections 
will  please  you.  78  varieties  of  finest  bulbs  in  years. 
Illustrated  catalog  free. 


J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  T® 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50  Bi 

First-size  bulbs,  114  to  1%  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  tor  FREE  Booklet— now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING  S.STATiii.*: 

success  of  other  things.  Profltinboth  flowers  and  bulbs- 
Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


14  Phlox  or  Dahlias  •*»  Chrysanthemums 

60  mixed  or  25  select  Gladiolus  $1.  Price  list  or  catalog. 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Top-working  Apples 

I  have  an  orchard  planted  with  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  apples.  It  was  planted  about 
15  years  ago.  They  are  sprayed  and 
pruned  every  year  since  planted.  The  or¬ 
chard,  containing  about  100  trees,  is 
giving  good  results  with  the  exception  of 
two  rows  of  Northern  Spy.  The  rows  are 
flanked  easterly  by  Baldwin  and  to  west¬ 
erly  by  Fallawater.  The  Spys  are  very 
healthy,  the  best  looking  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Out  of  six  trees,  comprising  the 
lot,  I  have  never  received  more  than  one 
barrel  of  apples  in  a  season.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  is  the  cause?  Both  the 
Baldwins  and  Fallawater  are  early  to 
bloom,  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the 
Spy.  Do  you  think  that  the  Spy  being 
later  to  bloom  will  not  receive  enough 
pollination  from  the  other  trees?  I 
have  in  mind  this  coming  Spring  to  top- 
graft  some  of  the  Fallawater  with  some 
other  apple,  as  the  latter  are  somewhat 
tasteless,  and  a  poor  apple  to  cook  or 
bake.  How  would  Cortland  or  McIntosh 
do?  Are  they  late  bloomers  the  same  as 
a  Spy?  Where  can  I  buy  some  Cortland 
scions  for  grafting?  J.  s. 

Sparrowbush,  N.  T. 

The  Northern  Spy  trees  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  since  this 
variety  very  often  fails  to  bear  until  the 
trees  are  15  to  18  years  old.  The  trees, 
it  would  seem,  should  begin  to  bear  soon. 
If  they  blossom  and  do  not  set  fruit,  prob¬ 
ably  you  would  be  justified  within  a  few 
years  in  grafting  them  over  to  another 
variety.  The  Northern  Spy  does  not  re¬ 
quire  cross-pollination,  and  its  lack  can¬ 
not  be  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  trees 
to  bear. 

J.  S.  is  wise  in  planning  to  top-work 
his  Fallawaters,  since  this  variety  has 
no  value  either  as  a  commercial  sort  or 
for  home  use.  The  trees  might  profitably 
be  top-worked,  as  suggested,  to  Cortland 
or  McIntosh.  Scions  of  these  two  va¬ 
rieties  can  probably  be  obtained  from  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  or  trees  and  possibly 
scions  can  be  purchased  from  almost  any 
large  nurseryman  in  the  Northeastern 
States.  u.  P.  h. 


Apple  Recipes — A  Few  Old 
Timers 

Stewed  Slices.  —  This  was  grand¬ 
father’s  favorite  apple  dish  :  Quarter  and 
core,  but  do  not  peel,  Yellow  Bellflower 
or  Spitzenburg  apples.  Cut  the  quarters 
lengthwise.  Stew  in  a  moderate  amount 
of  water  without  stirring,  so  that  the 
pieces  will  be  whole  when  cooked.  The 
result  will  be  a  high-flavored  dish,  hand¬ 
some  to  look  at.  The  two  varieties 
named  are  best  in  this  way.  Apples  with 
tough  or  bitter  skin  are  not  suitable. 

Steamed  Sweet  Apples.  —  Pound 
Sweets  of  good  size  are  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Core  and  quarter,'  leaving  skin  on. 
Put  in  a  steamer  over  boiling  water  and 
steam  until  tender.  No  sweetening  is 
needed.  These  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
with  a  regular  meat  dinner,  or  may  be 
eaten  in  a  bowl  with  milk  if  desired. 

Apple'  and  IIam  Potpie.- — This  is  what 
I  called  it,  but  do  not  know  its  correct 
native  name.  I  had  it  at  a  farmhouse  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  Chunks  of  ham 
are  put  into  kettle  and  cooked  until  near¬ 
ly  done.  Then  the  steamer  is  set  over 
the  kettle  and  in  it  are  put  pieces  of 
dough  for  potpie  and  quarters  of  apple 
with  skin  on.  When  done  the  whole 
thing  is  put  on  a  large  platter  and  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  supper  table,  so  that  all 
may  help  themselves  to  any  or  all  parts 
of  the  combination.  It  sounds  rather 
weird,  but  tasted  good  to  me — a  stranger 
— and  the  host,  a  tall  wiry  Yankee,  ate  a 
surprising  amount.  Yet  he  was  around 
in  the  morning,  alert  and  in  good  spirits, 
as  though  having  slept  well  after  the  ham- 
apple  potpie  meal. 

Apple  Sauce  with  Spice. — Core  and 
pare  the  apples.  Then  stew  with  sugar 
to  taste  and  stir  until  of  even  texture. 
The  spice,  usually  nutmeg  or  cinnamon, 
is  dusted  lightly  on  the  individual  dishes 
just  before  serving.  This  makes  a  varia¬ 
tion  from  plain  apple  sauce. 

m.  dunning. 


Apple  Strudel 

One-fourth  cup  of  sweet  milk,  *4  cup 
butter,  one  egg,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  flour, 
two  cups  sliced  apples,  14  cup  seeded 
raisins,  14  cup  sugar,  cinna  on,  melted 
butter.  Warm  milk  and  butter ;  beat  in 
egg,  using  a  fork,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  dough  of  piecrust  consistency. 
Knead  for  one  or  two  minutes  folding 
over  and  over.  Put  in  narrow  dish  and 
let  stand  in  a  warm  place  while  prepar¬ 
ing  apples.  Roll  dough  as  thin  as  a  wafer 
and  spread  with  melted  but.er,  apples, 
raisins  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Roll  like 
a  jelly  roll  and  bake  until  apples  are 
done  and  crust  lightly  browned.  May  be 
served  with  or  without  cream  and  sugar. 

MRS?.  R.  H. 


Barber  :  “You  think  I’m  cutting  your 
hair  too  short,  sir?”  Patron:  “Yes; 
don’t  make  me  look  like  a  girl.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 


PINE  TREE  FARM  SEEDS 


Each  succeeding  year  the  seeds  of  our  important 
farm  crops  come  in  from  the  fields  weedier  and 
poorer  in  quality.  And  each  year  more  and  more 
farmers  learn  that  it  pays  to  sow  only  the  finest 
and  cleanest  seed  obtainable.  To  meet  this  demand 
in  the  face  of  the  deterioration  in  the  supply,  it 
becomes  necessary  ever  to  devise  new  and  more 
highly  specialized  re-cleaning  processes. 


The  extraordinary  results  obtained  by 
special  “Pine  Tree’’  re-cleaning  aye 
shown  in  these  four  magnified  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  samples.  No.  1  came 
from  a  crop  of  raw  Timothy  seed  as  it 
left  the  thresher.  No.  2  is  the  same  seed 
after  it  was  “cleaned”  by  the  local 
shipper  with  the  best  machinery  he  had 
available.  No.  3  shows  the  weeds, 
trash,  and  low-grade  timothy  removed 
from  the  “cleaned” 
seed  in  No.  2  by 
the  “Pine  Tree” 
processes  that  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  seed 
reached  Dickinson. 
At  the  top,  No.  4 
shows  the  final  re¬ 
sult,  genuine  “Pine 
Tree”  quality — safe 
for  you  to  sow. 


Get  This 
Valuable 
New  Book 


The  new  “Hip-Pocket” -Farm  Guide  fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical  guide 
the  growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm 
information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one  book.  Substantially  bound 
in  pocket  size  for  constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated .  Contains  official  planting  table 
for  your  State  checked  by  your  Experiment  Station.  Would  cost  $1.00  or  more  if  sold 
in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The 
Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO.  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO..  Buffalo  E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  Binghamton 

NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO..  N.  Y.  BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors.  Albany 


PINE  TREE”  FARM  SEEDS 


Attractive  Packages 
Produce  Big  Profits 

We  manufacture  good  yellow  pine  crates  for 
asparagus,  celery,  cantaloupes  and  many 
other  products.  Send  us  your  inquiries. 

E.  S.  ADKINS  &  COMPANY 
Salisbury,  Md. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

LL  the  Berries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
etc.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Vege¬ 
table  Plants:  Hardy  Perennial 
and  Annual  Flower  Plants.  The  best  of 
the  new  varieties — the  choicest  of  the 
old.  Buy  direct  from  grower  at  reason¬ 
able  prices — half  the  price  charged  by 
many  canvassing  agents.  Strong,  healthy. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


ROSS 

SEEDS 

Seeds  with  a  reputation  for 
results  for  over  82  years. 
This  season’s  seeds  have 
been  grown,  selected  and 
packed  with  greater  care 
than  ever.  Join  the  hosts 
who  have  the  best  crops 
and  flowers  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Order  from  our 
illustrated  Year  Book. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Will  gladly  quote  prices  on 
EUREKA  Ensilage  Corn. 


"EVERYBODY  KNOWS 
ROSS'  SEED  GROWS” 


Send  for  my  1927  Catalog  today — 
free  for  the  asking.  A  postal  will  do. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 

Hampton  Elays  (L.  I.),  New  York 


SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “B” 
is  ready  for  mailing.  Re 
quest  a  copy  early  aud 
make  your  selection  while 
our  stocks  are  at  best. 

Kendall  &  Whitney 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  MAINE 


Big  Catalog  FREE^ 


with  Nursery  Bar*  A 
grains  from  my  600-acre  nur*  M 
eery.  Fruits.  Trees.  Shrubs*  Ever-  sh 
greens.  Flowers.  A  U  in  natural  & 
colors,  also  landscaping  plana  at  di-  Wl 
£•'  rect-from-nursery-to-you  prices  Wl 
i that  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more.B 
ISirg  Send  25c  for  25  Assorted  Glad-^ 
iolus,  or  10c  for  7.  This  specials 
advertising  offer  will  convince  you" 


Best  varieties,  1- 
year.  well  rooted 
[and  thrifty  A  J 


EARL  FERRIS 
NURSERY 

620  Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


For  Five 
Evergreens]* 

Popular  va¬ 
riety.  2  year,  4 
to  6  Inch  seed¬ 
lings, Or  6  each, 

3  different  va¬ 
rieties,  15  in  all 
for  25c.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  this 
send  name  of 
some  neighbor 
who  owns  home 


BARGAINS1 

To  further  convince  you  I  quote  there  i 
few  of  the  many  Bargraina  found  In  fchfs 
catalog:.  Peonies,  assorted*  3  for  $1*4)0; 
■Roses,  Rambler*  assorted.  4  for  $1.00; 

■  Raspberries,  red  or  black*  20  for  $1  00: 

I  Snowberkies,  white  -or  red.  10  for  Si  .00; 

I  Bridal  Wreath.  4  for  $1.00:  Phlox, 

■  mixed,  7  for  $t.0C‘  Iris,  15  tor  $1*00; 

I  Jack  Pine  Seed!insa*3  year.  av»8  to  12 
I  In.  high*  25  for  $1*00*  Any  six  for  $6.00. 


QUARTER  CENTURY  ANNIVERSARY  BARGAINS 

Apple  Trees ,  30c.  Peach  Trees „  18c. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals. 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock*  Catalog  Free 

Prices  lowest  ei'er.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 

Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  104  Bristol  Ave.,  Middle  bury*  IndL 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.65 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten. 
onssecurely  fastened.Circular  . 

GLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Bo* 

C  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  M  I 
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5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 


jry  ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favor- 
XV.  able  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about 
one-half  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings. 
Farmers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  to  pay 
up  present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time 
a  PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited 
to  farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County 

or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Serving  New  England ,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


A  NATCO  TILE  SILO 

at  the  Price  of  Wood 

Build  for  a  life  time.  Flint-like  ever¬ 
lasting  Natco  Tile,  reinforced  with 
ribs  of  steel.  Costs  you  practically 
the  same  as  other  silos  that  need  re¬ 
pairs,  replacement.  Hollow  tile  in¬ 
sulates,  keeps  out  heat,  frost,  mois¬ 
ture.  Silage  stays  sweet,  nourishing. 
Learn  more  about  this  rot- proof, 
wind- proof,  fire-proof  permanent 
farm  improvement — send  for  FREE 
booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE 
PROOFING  COMPANY 

Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NATCO 

SILOS 


YES 

FRUIT-  FOG 

SPRAYERS 


Choose  from  50 
different  models 
— Power  outfits 
for  orchards; 
Traction  outfits 
for  row  crops; 
Hand  outfits  for 
small  jobs. 


Only  “Hayes" 
method  of  sprayer 
atomization  can 
make  _  “Fruit-Fog” — a 
pest  killing  mist  so  fine 
It  seeks  out  and  soaks  into  every  hiding  place  that 
breeds  disease.  Filters  into  every  place  that 
air  can  go.  No  disease  germs,  no  pests,  can  come 
through  the  “Fruit-Fog’’  spray  alive.  Sprays 
faster;  needs  less  labor;  thorough  atomization  cuts 
solution  bills  'way  down.  Thousands  of  “Fruits 
Fogs”  are  pleasing  and  profiting  fruit  men  every¬ 
where. 

Write  for  new  catalog  just  off  the  press.  Shows  new 
large  Special,  Tractor  Sprayer  and  all  other  models. 
Investigate  Hayes  Sprayers  before  you  buy. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co., 

814  SIXTH  ST.  Depti  814  GALVA.  ILL. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN 

Box  1  5,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  P enna. 


Book  of  Farm  Seeds 

DESCRIBES  heavy-yielding  varieties 
of  standard  farm  crops,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  pointers  on  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans, 
Cow  Peas,  etc. 

Lists  10  kinds  of  Seed  Corn  for  silo  and  crib. 
Tells  all  about  our  “Lancaster  County  Sure 
Crop,”  the  best  all-around  silo  and  crib  corn. 
Our  Seed  Corn  is  well-matured,  thoroughly  dried, 
germinates  90  to  95%  or  better. 

Seed  Oats — Six  heavy-yielding  kinds,  both 
“tree”  and  “horse-mane”  types,  including  our 
famous  “Shadeland  Climax.” 

Alfalfa  —  “Grimm”  and  “Northwest”  — 
Looks  like  a  good  year  to  start  an  Alfalfa 
field.  We  have  some  very  fine  “Grimm”  strain 
. — every  bag  sealed  and  certified  by  Idaho  State 
officials.  Our  “Northwest”  Alfalfa  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price — has  thousands  of  friends  among 
those  who  have  used  it. 

Red  Clover — Genuine  American-grown';  also 
Northern  European-grown,  suitable  for  Eastern 
farms.  Good  Clover  Seed  is  scarce,  better  order 
early. 

Sweet  Clover — 2  -yr.  White  Blossom,  scari¬ 
fied  to  make  germination  easy.  All  the  other 
clovers — finest  qualities. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Seed  Book  and 
Samples  of  crops  that  interest  you . 


Send 

for 


FREE 


DAHLIAS 


25,  $2.00,  50, $3  00.  20,  $2.00,  50,  $4.00 
labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  50,  $2.00. 


MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINOER  Denlon,  Md. 


Dahlia  Bulbs 


12  Choice  Tubers,  good  varieties  mixed  in 
gathering,  $1.  JOHN  MANGELS,  Bellmart,  N-  T. 


II AOTC1  of  Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Order  now 
Kll for  Spring  delivery.  Send  for  complete 
HVLIIJU  list  of  varieties.  HENRY  F  VAN  LEEUWE, 
Landscaper  and  Nurseryman,  R.F.D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Women’s  coats,  dresses 
and  furs  valued  at  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,- 
000  were  destroyed  or  damaged  beyond 
use  by  water  in  a  fire  which  swept  the 
two  upper  floors  of  the  four-story  build¬ 
ing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  74th  St.,  New  York,  occupied,  save 
for  the  top  loft,  by  H.  Milgrim  &  Broth¬ 
ers’  gown  shops,  Feb.  2.  A  great  part 
of  the  furs  had  been  stored  with  the  firm 
by  persons  now  in  Florida  and  other 
southern  resorts. 

Preceded  by  a  muffled  explosion,  the 
second  serious  motion  picture  fire  in  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.,  within  a  year  started  Feb.  2 
in  the  plant  of  the  Cello  Film  Company, 
in  Main  Street,  adjoining  the  Universal 
Film  Manufacturing  Company’s  build¬ 
ings.  Before  it  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  the  blaze  caused  $250,000  damage, 
injured  six  persons  and  worried  officers 
of  the  Universal  company,  for  four  un¬ 
released  pictures,  valued  at  $2,000,000 
were  within  reach  of  the  flames. 

The  reckless  criminal  exploits  of  three 
high  school  boys  was  reconstructed  at 
Chicago,  Feb.  3,  by  police.  The  first  no¬ 
tice  the  department  had  of  the  affair  was 
finding  of  the  body  of  Julius  Kroll,  17,  in 
the  street  shot  to  death,  evidently  tossed 
out  of  an  automobile.  From  telephone 
addresses  on  the  body,  Oscar  Schirmer,  a 
son  of  wealthy  Rogers  Park  parents,  and 
Norbit  Luce,  owner  of  a  car,  were  ar¬ 
rested.  They,  too,  are  17.  The  pair  and 
the  dead  boy  were  identified  by  Fred  L. 
Turner  as  the  trio  who  held  up  his  cigar 
store  and  robbed  him  of  $10.  The  police 
suspect  the  boys  quarreled  over  division 
of  the  $10  and  Schirmer  shot  Kroll.  All 
three  had  just  been  graduated  from  high 
school. 

Peonage  conditions  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  are  being  investigated  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  at  New  Orleans. 
Practical  enslavement  of  Negroes  has 
been  brought  about  by  unscrupulous  pub¬ 
lic  officers  and  farmers,  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the  rural 
members  of  the  race,  and  their  inability 
to  get  good  legal  counsel.  The  Negroes 
thus  victimized  are  duped  into  serving 
mythical  jail  sentences  without  pay  on 
farms,  or  are  forever  in  debt  to  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Apparently  this  practice  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  so-called  Florida  parishes 
north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  counties  along  the  southern  bor¬ 
der  of  that  State. 

Carl,  Earl  and  Bernie  Shelton,  three 
Southern  Illinois  gang  leaders,  were  con¬ 
victed  of  robbing  a  mail  messenger  of 
$15,000  at  Collinsville,  Ill.,  in  Federal 
Court  at  Quincy,  Feb.  4.  The  chief  tes¬ 
timony  against  them  was  that  of  Charles 
Birger,  head  of  a  rival  gang  faction  in 
Williamson  County.  Their  attorneys 
filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  _  Sentences 
of  25  years  each  are  provided  in  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

A  skyscraper  office  building  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago’s  downtown  business  dis¬ 
trict  was  in  the  hands  of  six  masked 
bandits  for  several  hours  Feb.  4,  and  its 
occupants  were  imprisoned  while  the  safe 
of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Music  Company 
was  blown  and  robbed  of  $15,000 

Mayor  Henry  Wissel,  Police  Chief 
James'  A.  Dinan  and  Detective  Alexander 
Flannery  and  Edward  Pickering,  all  of 
Edgewater,  N.  J.,  and  _  10  others  were 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  United  States 
District  Court  Feb.  4  of  conspiring  to 
facilitate  the  concealment  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  liquor.  The  count  was  one  of 
three  in  an  indictment  in  which  the  men 
were  named  and  carries  a  maximum  pen¬ 
alty  of  two  years’  imprisonment  and  $10,- 
000  fine.  The  other  defendants  found 
guilty  were  Edward  Ritz,  a  customs  in¬ 
spector;  Eustace  R.  Smith,  Paul  Demon- 
treaux  and  James  Baldwin,  owner  of  the 
Edgewater  Boat  Repair  Yards,  and  John 
Campbell,  Henry  Ennis,  Archibald  Mc¬ 
Donald,  John  Shevlin,  James  Smith  and 
James  Thompson,  of  the  crew  of  the  rum 
runner  Eker.  Sergeant  John  J.  Lowery, 
of  the  marine  division  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  and  Harry  Gert- 
ner  were  found  not  guilty. 

Stuart  Bunn,  19,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  a 
student  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  died  in  a  local  hospital  Feb.  6  of  a 
fractured  skull  suffered  when  _  the  auto¬ 
mobile  he  was  driving  crashed  into  a  pole 
along  the  State  highway  near  Schenevus. 
Five  young  persons  riding  with  Bunn 
were  injured  slightly. 

The  United  States  Line  steamer  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  was  towed  into  Halifax 
Feb.  8  six  days  overdue,  after  a  break¬ 
down  of  her  oil  system,  which  destroyed 
heat,  light,  pumps  and  water  circulation. 
There  were  551  passengers,  who  suffered 
cold  and  other  discomforts  for  three  days. 

The  National  Surety  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  called  upon  its  10,000  agents 
throughout  the  country  to  join  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  criminal  legislation  in  other 
States  similar  to  the  so-called  Baumes 
laws.  Recently  legislators  of  several  of 
the  States  have  taken  under  consideration 
laws  proposed  by  their  own  crime  com¬ 
missioners,  some  of  which  have  paralleled 
some  of  the  Baumes  amendments,  but  the 
National  Surety  Company  urges  nation¬ 
wide  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission. 

That  banditry  and  crimes  among  the 
young  are  the  only  signs  of  any  discern¬ 
ible  crime  wave,  that  the  increase  of 


crime  among  tlm  young  is  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  influence  of  the  tabloid  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  the  Baumes  laws  should 
be  supplemented  and  humanized  through 
improvement  of  the  pardoning  machinery, 
were  some  of  the  points  made  Feb.  8  by 
Commissioner  George  W.  Alger,  who  just 
has  completed  a  survey  of  the  prison  and 
parole  systems  of  New  York  State  for 
Gov.  Smith. 

The  eugenics  marriage  bill  was  killed 
in  the  Kansas  State  Senate  Temperance 
and  Hygiene  Committee  Feb.  8,  when  the 
committee  decided  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  not  passed.  The  bill  would 
have  required  examinations  of  both  ap¬ 
plicants  for  marriage. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  by  a 
strict  party  vote  of  26  to  24  Feb.  8 
adopted  the  Thayer  resolutions  providing 
for  a  four-year  term  for  Governor  with 
elections  in  Presidential  years,  beginning 
in  1928.  The  resolution,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Senator  Warren  T.  Thayer,  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  besides  providing 
for  four-year  terms  for  all  eleeter’  State 
officers,  extends  the  terms  of  State  Sen¬ 
ators  from  two  to  four  years  and  of  As¬ 
semblymen  from  one  to  two  jrears. 

WASHINGTON.— The  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  passed  a  Public  Building  bill 
Feb.  7,  carrying  authorizations  for  $250,- 
000,000.  An  attempt  was  made  to  defeat 
the  measure  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  new  buildings  in  every  Congressional 
district  and  go  back  to  tie  old  pork  bar¬ 
rel  system  of  15  years  ago,  when  Con¬ 
gressmen  introduced  and  had  passed  bills 
to  meet  demands  for  buildings  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  May  25,  1926,  directed  a  survey  of 
the  public  building  situation.  It  was 
stated  that  “this  survey  disclosed  that  the 
sum  of  $100,000,000  authorized  to  be 
spent  in  construction  of  buildings  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  a  period 
of  years,  is  entirely  inadequate”  and 
Congress  added  $100,000,000  more.  It 
was  explained  that  before  the  World  War 
the  United  States  had  been  consti’ucting 
public  buildings  at  an  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $35,000,000.  During  and 
after  the  war  this  work  was  practically 
stopped.  The  last  Public  Building  Act 
became  a  law  March  4,  1913,  and  most  of 
the  buildings  included  in  that  act  were 
not  constructed  because  the  limit  of  cost 
as  fixed  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  con¬ 
struction  under  wartime  conditions.  The 
Treasury  Department  now  is  proceeding 
under  the  act  of  May  25,  1926,  to  con¬ 
struct  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  au¬ 
thorized  in  1912.  The  government  owns 
and  is  operating  1,171  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  occupies  4,720  leased 
buildings  and  pays  rent  therefore  at  the 
rate  of  $11,746,540. 


Neglect  by  Village  Officials 

I  own  a  farm  of  about  60  acres  within 
the  limits  of  an  incorporated  village,  and 
pay  about  $30  corporation  taxes.  In  this 
village  five  years  ago  the  taxpayers  voted 
to  light  the  corporation  by  electricity.  My¬ 
self  and  two  other  neighbors  live  here 
close  together,  the  last  houses  in  the 
street;  when  the  lights  were  put  in,  the 
nearest  one  to  us  was  about  one-half  mile. 
We  have_  asked  for  lights  several  times, 
and  the  village  board  ignores  request.  We 
three  pay  about  $70  corporation  tax,  and 
receive  no  benefit  whatever.  The  road 
leading  in  here  is  a  dirt  road,  almost  im¬ 
passable,  with  a  steep  gulf  at  one  side  and 
several  dangerous  curves.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  works  it  once  a  year  in  May,  picks 
the  stone  once  and  that  is  the  last.  If 
the  road  gets  drifted  with  snow  or  the 
water  gets  nmning  all  over  we  must 
shovel  out  the  drift  or  clean  out  the 
culverts  as  the  case  may  be.  Can  we 
compel  them  to  fix  the  road  and  give  us 
lights,  or  can  they  come  around  and  col¬ 
lect  our  money  and  give  us  no  return? 

New  York.  j.  j.  c. 

You  will  have  to  pay  your  taxes  regard¬ 
less  of  what  improvements  you  receive 
from  the  village.  If  your  present  village 
officers  do  not  look  after  the  streets 
properly  the  proper  procedure  is  to  elect 
new  officers  who  will.  Your  lighting  com¬ 
pany  is  under  the  control  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  and  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  you  to  write  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  at  Albany  to  see  what 
action  you  can  get  in  regard  to  the 
lights.  N.  T. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25. — Poultry  short  course. 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27- Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  cne- 
jialf  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie- 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 


j  and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Thrifty  Fruit  Trees 

with  'records  behind  them  for  hardiness, 
productiveness,  early  bearing  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  are  the  sorts  we  ship  you — 
every  one  true*to-name.  40  years  of  honor¬ 
able  dealings  assure  you  of  satisfaction.  The 


lists  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Nut  trees, 
Berries,  Grapes,  etc.  Also 
Evergreens.  Ornamental  trees. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.  Writo  for 
free  catalog.  Tell  us  your  1927 
plans.  We'll  make  suggestions. 

The  Cole  Nursery  Company 
46  years  at  Painesville.  Ohio 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
’K'X  now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
f  yfj>-  Extremely  hardy,  suc- 
ceeding  where  other 
i  varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 

1  S  large  size  and  delicious 
kCSa  flavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  itand  our 
Now  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti- 
tul  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  ltoses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
planting  everything  of  stipe 
r:or  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


EVERGREENS&75 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.50 
Twice  Transplanted.  Appropriate  for  foundation 
planting  or  other  decorative  schemes. 

2  Arbor- vitae  nyramidulis,  $1.60  ©a.— $3.00;  1  Arbor- 
vitee  (Tom  Thumb),  $1.60;  1  Ketinispoia  Squarioaa. 
$1.60;  1  Arbor-vitae  Globe,  $1.60.  Total  $7.60. 

ALL  FIVE  FOR  $3.75  POSTPAID 


WESTMINSTER 

NURSERY  CATALOG 


ie  packed  with  information  on  Ornamental  and  Fruit 
rrees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Ked-leaved 
burberry.  Vines,  etc.  Your  orders  are  personally  ee- 
lected,  inspected  by  Mr.  J.  JE.  Stoner,  the  owner. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Westminster.  Md. 


| FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berrv  Plants— Ornamentals 

34  ft.  Apple,  Sr.oj  3  ft.  Peach.  SOc  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar-  - 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  0  Geneva,  Ohio 


Northwestern,  99.60%  purity.  Montana 
Grown,  99.60%  purity.  Grimm’s  Certifled, 
99.75%  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.50% 
purity.  Write  for  price  list. 
Holmes-Iietherman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


Alfalfa 


CATALOG 

FREE.^^  ,aRa>jf5 

Standard  varieties. 
Novelties.  Bargains. 
Shade,  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees.  Shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  seeds. 
Best  quality— low  prices.  Every  customer 
MUST  be  satisfied.  71st  year  of  business. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalog. 

.  PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spring  HU1  Nurseries 

JBox  40  Tippecanoe  OityfMiami  Oo. )Ohio 


Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
giving  doliar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  yonr 
share  of  our  guaranteed  “Tiue- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
106  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Wardian  Case  for  Delicate 
Plants 

What  does  a  Wardian  case  consist  of, 
and  where  obtainable?  I  am  interested 
in  growing  of  Selaginellas  (club  moss). 
These  plants  are  reminders  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  coal  age,  and  need  heat  and 
moisture  and  very  little  sunlight.  They 
are  quite  impossible  to  handle  under 
house  conditions.  It  is  advised  to  grow 
them  in  Wardian  cases,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  about  what  a 
Wardian  ease  is.  A  Wardian  case  is,  I 
think,  sometimes  used  by  plant  explorers 
to  send  material  home.  h.  d.  s. 

Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

A  Wardian  case  is  a  nearly  airtight 
case  with  glass  sides  and  top,  originally 
used  for  transporting  plants  on  long  sea 
voyages.  It  was  invented  about  1836  by 
X.  B.  Ward,  who  published  a  book  about 
it  in  London  in  1842.  Such  eases  main¬ 
tain  nearly  uniform  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  temperature,  and  are  used  in 
greenhouses  to  grow  filmy  ferns,  a  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  class,  Selaginellas 
and  other  foliage  specimens  that  need  a 
very  moist  and  close  atmosphere  and  un¬ 
varying  conditions.  Years  ago  Wardian 
cases  were  very  fashionable  for  drawing¬ 
room  conservatories  in  England,  and  to 
a  limited  degree  in  this  country,  being 
arranged  on  a  stand  of  ornamental  char¬ 
acter.  Filled  with  ferns,  Selaginellas, 
Fittonias,  Peperomias,  and  similar  small 
foliage  plants  they  were  very  decorative, 
but  it  is  many  years  since  we  have  seen 
one,  and  we  do  not  find  these  cases  of¬ 
fered  for  sale. 

Such  a  case  may  be  made  of  glass 
fitted  into  a  wooden  frame,  like  a  rec¬ 
tangular  aquarium,  but  with  a  removable 
lid,  also  of  glass,  framed  with  wood. 
There  should  be  a  box,  metal  lined,  about 
6  in.  deep,  in  which  the  plants  are  set. 
Those  we  recollect  were  about  20  in. 
high,  and  perhaps  30  in.  long.  Careful 
watering  and  very  discreet  airing  kept 
delicate  plants  in  good  condition,  and  the 
Selaginellas  flourish  wonderfully  so 
grown.  Dealers  in  greenhouse  requisites 
used  to  carry  Wardian  cases,  but  we  do 
not  see  them  advertised  now.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  simple,  though  the  large  sheets  of 
glass  required  for  the  sides  are  not  cheap. 


Hauling  Manure  Every  Day 

Any  time  that  the  ground  is  frozen  and 
the  snow  not  too  deep,  says  Robert  M. 
Salter,  agronomist  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  a  good  time  to  get  out 
the  manure  spreader  or  lime  sower. 

That  is  taken  from  a  leaflet  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  There  has  been 
much  controversy  among  farmers  about 
[  the  wisdom  of  hauling  manure  in  Winter 
and  spreading  it  on  the  frozen  ground 
or  snow.  At  first  thought  a  farmer  will 
[  say  that  such  a  plan  is  wasteful — that  the 
wash  of  water  and  melting  snow  over  the 
land  will  take  about  all  the  substance  out 
[  of  the  manure.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
realize  that  there  will  be  some  manure 
loss  even  when  it  is  piled  safely  in  the 
[  barnyard.  In  fact  manure  loses  some¬ 
thing  of  its  value  every  day  it  is  kept.  It 
is  never  better  than  the  day  it  is  made, 
j  Losses  that  occur  in  the  barnyard  may 
be  partly  saved  if  the  manure  is  hauled 
out  at  once  and  spread  on  a  clover  or 
grass  sod.  There  may  be  some  loss  from 
washing  or  leaching,  but  most  of  this  will 
be  deposited  somewhere  in  the  field.  The 
Ohio  Station  has  demonstrated  that.  It 
has  shown  that  eight  tons  of  manure 
hauled  fresh  from  the  stable  and  spr,ead 
on  clover  sod  in  December  and  January 
gives  a  crop  increase  of  $42.  An  equal 
[  amount  of  manure  piled  in  the  barnyard 
and  spread  on  the  sod  in  April  or  May 
?ave  an  increase  of  $35. 


The  vegetables  or  flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden— read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 
This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

Market  gardeners  and  florists  use  Burpee’s 
Annual  as  a  reference  book  — and  still  it  is  so  in¬ 
teresting  and  easy  to  read  that  a  million  amateurs 
use  it  as  their  garden  guide. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’3 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  “Annual”  today.  We  put  the  coupon  here  to 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  Burpee’s  Annual. 

- TEAR  H€R£ - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

.  Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 

62-8 
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Trees  were  Better  than  I  Expected 


That  s  what  orchardists  say  about  our  apple  and  peach  trees  ‘  budded 
from  bearing  orchards.” 

In  addition,  all  2-year  apple  trees  have  been  inspected  for  trueness 
to  name  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  of  peach,  ripening  in  order  as  «-iv^n  • 
Greensboro,  Arp  Beauty,  Carman,  Rochester,  Hilev,  Champion  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Early  Elberta,  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Roberta,  Lizzie  Fox 
Seedling. 

Peach 

9/16  in.  cal.  and  up 
7/16-9/16  in.  cal. 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 


Each 

10 

4 

-6 

ft . 

. $.50 

$4.00 

31/2 

-5 

ft . 

. 40 

3.00 

-4 

ft . 

. 30 

2.50 

-} 

-3 

ft . 

. 20 

1.50 

IV2 

-2 

ft . 

. 15 

1.00 

5 

-7 

ft . 

. 75 

6.00 

4 

-6 

ft . 

. 60 

5.00 

3% 

-5 

ft . 

.  .50 

4.00 

O 

O 

-4 

ft . 

. 40 

3.00 

100 

$25.00 

20.00 

15.00 

12.50 

9.00 

40.00 

30.00 

20.00 

15.00 


1000 

$225.00 

175.00 

125.00 

100.00 

75.00 

350.00 

275.00 

180.00 

140.00 


Apple 

2  yr.  11/16  in.  cal. 

9/16-11/16  in.  cal. 

7/16-9/16  in.  eal. 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 

Prices  of  one-year  on  request. 

Special — Cortland  on  French  Boots,  I  yr,,  3-4  feet . $20.00  $180.00 

NOTE,— 1  000  rates  do  not  apply  to  McIntosh  11/16  grade.  Varieties  as  follows:  Baldwin 
Cortland,  Delicious,  Duchess,  Gravenstein,  King,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy  Opalescent 
Astrachan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Stayman,  Winesap  '  Wealthy 
Wagener,  Williams,  Yellow  Transparent,  Hyslop  Crab.  *’ 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  and  also  send 
for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock 


Wallingford  Nurseries  ol 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102,  Wallingford.  Connecticut 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


T.  B.  WEST 
& 

SONS 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines. 

SEtVD  FOR  CATALOG 


LOCK  BOX 
140 

PERRY,  O. 


“Bridal  Trees 

Quoting  Milne,  “I  am  not  fussy  but  I 
do  like  butter  on  my  bread,”  and  I  do 
like  to  see  our  old  New  England  homes 
set  in  the  proper  frame !  The  article  by 
Leroy  William  Hutchins  last  year 
touched  a  mornful  note  as  it  described 
the  early  homes  of  our  forefathers  nest¬ 
ling  behind  the  pair  of  “bridal  trees,”  but 
how  far  away  he  was  in  saying :  “Usually 
maples !”  Familiar  with  every  part  of 
New  England  I  never,  and  I  don’t  beliqye 
you  ever,  saw  a  maple  bridal  tree ;  in  fact 
maple  trees  are  rare  around  houses  or  on 
the  lawns  except  locally  in  the  maple 
sugar  district  of  Vermont.  Much  often- 
er  you  see  the  bridal  trees  in  front  of  a 
few  lilac  bushes,  making  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  old  homestead,  rather  than 
|  the  tall  northern  trees.  E.  T.  bakrow. 


3  FINE  PLUM  TREES 


Postpaid  for  $1.00  and 
5  names  of  friends.  One 
each  Bui  bank,  Abundance  and  New  Golden.  Catalogue 

Free.  WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


SEED  CORN  Ye,11,ow  dent>  Ionf?  solid  grain, 

,  Vtv,  O  v  ^  solld  cob-  Grown  on  sloping 
land  of  the  Susquehanna.  bushel,  *1.75;  bushel,  *3.0(1 
II.  W.  BUKO  East  Prospect,  Pa. 


“FROM  FARM  TO  YOU” 

Means  Better  Seed  for  Less  Money 

Harris’  seeds  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
being  of  the  highest  possible  excellence.  They 
are  raised  under  scientific  methods  of  selection 
and  breeding  and  sold  direct  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  at  prices  that  are  less  than  many  city 
seedsmen  charge  for  seed  of  ordinary  quality. 

Our  high  grade  farm  seeds,  certified  seed  potatoes, 
vegetable  seeds  for  critical  market  growers  are  the  best 
that  can  be  produced,  so  if  you  are  not  using  Harris’ 
seeds  you  are  missing  a  good  thing. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  or  flowers 
lor  market,  ask  also  for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale 
price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  7.  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 

Harris  Seeds  Help  Roadside  Stands  Pay  Big  Money,  jdsk  Why. 
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Dusting  Potatoes 
The  Niagara  Way 

Has  become  the  accepted  practice  of  the 
most  successful  growers;  the  men  who  study 
modern  economical  methods,  for  they  have 
found  that  Niagara  Dusting  not  only  protects 
the  crop  from  blight  and  insects,  but,  as  many 
claim,  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  plant  itself. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way  means  the  use  of 
Dusting  Machines  developed  to  sturdy  per¬ 
fection  by  years  of  actual  practical  use.  The 
use  of  Dusting  materials  known  the  country 
over  for  quality  and  effectiveness.  The  use 
of  both  dusters  and  dusts  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  through  scientific  co-operation  from 
Dusting  Headquarters. 

Write  us  about  your  individual  prob¬ 
lems  or  talk  with  |  your  dealer  and  let  the 
Niagara  Specialists  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  right  Model  Hand,  Traction  or 
Power  Duster,  and  the  right  dusts  to  furnish 
you  the  most  economical  protection. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,  N.  Y, 

cMagara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Now  is  the  time 
to  get  posted 
on  this  safe , 
clean,  effect¬ 
ive  method. 


^oV! iapara - 


51  INCHES 
iOSTOOPINGTB. 
GPERATEHilS 
FORGE 


Look$E90 

Only  9 — 

For  These  WONDER 

Steel  Forges 


U'/z' 

INCH 

BLOWER 


WLLIRST 

I  A  L1FETIRE 

S"~ 


WILL  WELD  A 

nurutipic  4-INEH WAGONTIBE  IJtrt  _#1-u 

C.  fl.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box  402  SARANAC,  MICH. 


They  soon  save  their 
cost  on  any  farm  or  in 
anyshop.  Save  expensive 
blacksmith  bills  and  do 
repairing  at  home. Used 
and  endorsed  byfarmers 
and  mechanics  in  every 
state.  Positively  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  large, 
durable  and  to  equal  any 
$15.00  forge  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Order  today  or  send 
for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS  J{0U 

BUY  NOW~  PAY  LATER 


Made  of 

copper-content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized 

Easy  erection.  Permanent 
and  tight.  No  shrinking  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No 
freeze  troubles.  Secure 
wonderful  booklet  — 
“What  Users  Say.” 

Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest 
you  and  write  for  catalog. 

Roa  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  A 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Makers  of  Metal  Hog  Houses 
—  Brooder  Houses  • —  Silos 

—  Cribs — Bins —  Cutlers  —  Roughage  Mills. 


pnno  highest  ne?'riJe0srk 

FURS  §^T$sVu°NVsA2if5so.-st1;”’ 

■  WiM  H  a  W  We  hold  separate  and  give  better 

■  -‘ZW  tn  v  ■w  grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STE1NLAUF.156  W.26th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


FOUND! 

A  longer  lived 
sprayer 
SATISFACHON- 

Ss  the  keynote  of  letters 
coming  in  from  “Friend” 
users. 

They  say  10,  12  and  H- 
ycai-old  “Friends”  are 
still  going  strong  as  ever 
and  little  outlay  for  up¬ 
keep. 

That’s  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  makes  “Spray¬ 
ing  for  Profits”  possible. 

Write  at  once  for  de¬ 
tailed  information  on 
these  wonderful  machines. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


!  Frieajd  i 

T  SPRAYCR  ;  2 


mm at 


nnlklTIMri  100  ENVELOPES  AND  200 

PRINTIIMfcl  NOTE-PAPER  with  your  name, 

Farm  name  and  Address.  Postpaid  for  *1 ,  i™’1  New  Tort 
E.  HAVENS,  Printer  Rlchmondville  Star  Itt.  New  lorn 


Graft  Your  Own  Trees 
This  New,  Easy  Way 

Yon  can  succeed  even  without  grafting  experience 
with  SEAL bTrK  NURSERY  WAX  Make  your  oW 
trees  grow  the  kind  of  fruit  you  want in  a  frari uon 
of  the  time  it  takes  nursery  stock  to  be.aJ-.  }'ou  ^0! 
grow  a  dozen  kinds  of  apples  on  a  single  < :ree-  | 9" 
can  even  graft  pecans  on  hickory Xffillof  grow 
some  grafts  this  Spring  and  have  the  dl  ot  grow 
ing  your  own  choicest  fruits.  BEAhBiLRKJiVH* 
BRY  WAX  makes  it  easy.  One  packatre V?  ®rh ree 
for  100  grafts,  with  directions,  postpaid,  $1.  Three 
packages,  $2. 

L.  GRINNELL,  Box  7,  Denville,  N.  J. 


HEATING  PLANT 

*1 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  flttiDgs.  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Summer  Blooming  Bulbs 

Besides  the  annuals  and  perennials 
there  is  still  another  class  of  plants  that 
every  flower  lover  should  have,  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  some 
people  these  are  the  most  to  be  desired. 
Some  people  claim  never  to  have  any 
luck  (?)  with  seeds;  the  cows  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  over  everything  in  tine 
Fall  and  eat  and  trample  the  perennials 
both  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  and  the 
hens,  either  their  own  or  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s,  scratch  out  the  Crocus,  tulips  and 
Nai’cissus.  Besides,  the  house  gets  so 
cold  nights  it  is  impossible  to  winter 
house  plants  and  so  year  in  and  year  out 
there  are  no  flowers  except  our  lovely 
wildlings  and  the  bouquets  that  are  sent 
in. 

Now  these  Summer  flowering  bulbs 
supply  just  this  lack.  Everyone  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus,  and 
they  deserve  every  bit  of  attention  they 
get.  They  will  bloom  just  as  beautifully 
in  long  rows  in  the  vegetable  garden  as 
anywhere  and  I  know  it,  and  the  Dahlia 
tubers  can  be  dug  when  the  potatoes  are, 
placed  on  top  of  the  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  and  winter  as  well  as  the  potatoes. 
These  should  be  planted  out  about  May  15. 

Gladiolus  are  planted  out  in  southern 
Vermont  from  May  1  to  15,  according  to 
the  season,  or  a  layer  of  damp  sand  can 
be  placed  in  a  box  and  the  Gladiolus 
placed  rather  near  together  on  it,  cov¬ 
ered  with  more  sand  and  be  sprouted 
there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the 
highest-priced  new  varieties  to  get  good 
blooms.  The  high  price  is  because  they 
are  new,  but  Airs.  Pendleton  is  still  a  fine 
pink,  Baron  Hulot  and  Mr.  Marks  good 
purple  ;  Flora,  yellow  ;  Lilly,  white,  Crim¬ 
son  Glow  is  a  beautiful  rich  red  as  its 
name  indicates,  Evelyn  Kirkland,  E.  J. 
Sliaylor  are  other  pinks.  Two  distinct 
shades  new  to  me  last  year  were  Purple 
Glory,  with  large  blooms  and  long  spikes, 
but  not  to  my  eye  a  purple  hut  a  rich 
wine  color  with  a  blue  tinge,  but  the 
color  was  distinct  and  unique  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  Rose  Asli.  These 
are  almost  a  blending  of  ashes  of  roses 
and  lavender  and  pink.  Many  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
it  needs  close  observation  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

Dahlias  are  natives  of  Mexico,  so  like 
heat,  and  can  be  planted  near  the  house 
or  beside  a  fence,  protected  by  a  little 
brush  until  six  inches  high,  and  then 
even  the  worst  behaved  hens  seldom  in¬ 
jure  them. 

Then  for  pot  culture  for  the  window, 
veranda  or  to  set  about  the  lawn  we  have 
other  Summer  bulbs.  If  you  can’t  have 
other  callas  try  the  smaller  spotted  leaf. 
It  is  pretty  without  blooms,  but  bears  a 
regular  white  calla  bloonx  with  dark 
center. 

Just  here  let  me  say  all  these  pot- 
grown  bulbs  can  he  dried  off  in  Fall,  then 
I  usually  think  I  have  more  time,  and 
the  soil  is  in  better  condition  in  Fall  than 
in  Spring,  so  I  repot  them  and  winter 
either  in  a  frost-proof  cellar,  or  unused 
room,  and  a  friend  has  a  frost-proof 
cupboard  she  uses  for  a  bulb  closet. 

The  various  Amaryllis  are  all  grown 
in  the  same  way.  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  is 
just  as  red  as  ever,  and  the  newer  hy¬ 
brids  are  just  as  free  blooming. 

For  porch  boxes  the  well  -known 
Oxalis  is  dainty  in  pink,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  and  the  shamrock  Oxalis  forms  a 
trailing  vine  with  white  flowers  tinged 
with  lavender. 

Two  at  least  of  the  lilies  are  sure 
bloomers  in  tubs.  I  like  a  wooden  bucket 
for  these,  as  it  doesn’t  attract  the  sun 
so  much  and  doesn’t  dry  out  as  quickly. 
These  lilies  are  Auratum  and  Speciosum 
alba.  I  am  raising  the  regal  lily  as  a 
pot  plant  as  well  as  in  the  ground.  If 
these  are  in  tin  pails  I  like  to  sink  them 
in  the  ground. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  or  Galtonia 
(giant  Summer  hyacinth)  and  Tritoma 
or  red-hot  poker  plant  are  both  called 
hardy,  and  so  they  are  with  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptional  Winter  they  die,  so 
are  best  to  he  treated  like  these  lilies, 
and  are  lovely  to  sink  the  .pots  in  the 


hardy  border  or  between  the  shrubs  for 
filling. 

Another  bulb  I  loved  was  the  Mont- 
bretia.  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  the 
catalogs  I  have  received  this  Spring,  but 
in  some  respects  it  was  our  most  attrac¬ 
tive  pot  bulb  and  was  also  good  planted 
out.  It  was  always  prettier  in  groups  of 
three  to  six  and  bore  long  sprays  of  star¬ 
shaped  flame-colored  flowers  that  re¬ 
mained  in  bloom  a  long  time  and  then 
each  spray  branched.  But  one  severe 
Winter  they  chilled  in  tlie  cellar  and  I 
do  not  find  them  listed.  [Montbretias  are 
shut  out  of  the  United  States  by  our 
present  quarantine. — Ed.] 

Last  Spring  an  unknown  friend  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  Aehimenes — in  fact,  she 
was  so  generous  that  my  “flower  part¬ 
ner”  and  I  each  had  a  pot  of  the  dainty 
purple  blooms.  The  little  bulbs  looked 
like  the  unfolded  catkins  of  the  yellow 
hircli ;  I  was  advised  to  plant  several  in 
a  pot  and  four  were  sufficient  for  a  G-in. 
one.  They  grew  nearly  two  feet  high 
with  neat  bronze-green  leaves,  attractive 
without  the  buds  aud  blooms  at  the  axil 
of  each  leaf.  Being  purple  we  regarded 
it  as  a  great  addition  and  wondered  why 
we  had  never  seen  it.  The  friend  who 
sent  it  said  it  liked  heat,  and  mine  flour¬ 
ished  in  a  south  window  of  the  living 
room  and  hers  on  a  south  porch. 

An  attractive  vine  for  the  porch  box 
can  he  grown  from  the  mouse-like  tubers 
of  the  Madeira  vine.  This  can  be  kept 
growing  as  a  window  plant  all  the  year, 
or  only  take  a  visit  to  the  cellar  in  our 
severest  weather.  The  lady  who  gave  me 
mine  planted  hers  in  the  garden  and  it 
covered  a  fence  aud  furnished  fragrant 
tiny  flowers. 

Last  Fall  I  received  from  Michigan 
some  of  the  immense  roots  of  Ipomoea 
pandurata  or  hardy  moonflower.  Some 
of  these  are  in  a  pot  of  soil  in  the  cellar 
and  the  others  were  planted  six  inches 
deep.  Then  six  inches  of  sand  and  then 
saw.dust  heaped  over  all,  so  there  is  an 
added  zest  to  next  year’s  gax-den.  This 
grows  40  or  50  ft.  in  a  single  season  and 
has  the  lai'ge  white  moonflower  bloom. 

Yours  for  more  blossoms  along  life's 
pathway.  mother  bee. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN— Ten  thousand 
gambusias  have  been  turned  loose  in 
many  Jersey  ponds  and  small  streams,  to 
give  combat  this  Spring  to  the  hordes  of 
Jersey  mosquitoes,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  Feb.  3  by  the  New  Jersey 
Mosquito  Commission.  The  gambusias 
or  top  minnows  are  a  mosquito-devoxiring 
fish.  They  were  brought  here  from 
Florida,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used 
with  much  success  thei-e  and  in  Hawaii, 
Panama  and  Italy. 

The  debt  of  a  great  city  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  area  upon  which  her  prosperity  and 
continued  growth  lai’gely  ai’e  founded 
would  be  recognized  by  constniction  of 
a  great  agricultural  mart  for  the  Chicago 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1933,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  permanent  oneration  of  the 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  structure  as  a 
post-graduate  school  for  honor  students 
of  agricultural  colleges,  according  to 
plans  announced  Feb.  2. 

Tractors,  truck  and  automobiles  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  the  horse  out  of  the  fur¬ 
row  and  off  the  roads  in  New  Yoi’k  State. 
A  State-Federal  live  stock  census  made 
public  Feb.  0  shows  there  wei’e  only  401,- 
000  horses  and  colts  on  the  farms  in  New 
York  the  first  of  the  yeai’,  a  decline  of 
17,000  since  a>  year  ago.  A  decrease  of 
3.5  per  cent  was  reported  for  the  whole 
country. 

Feb.  4  the  U.  S.  Senate  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $10,000  to  light  the  Eui-o- 
peau  corn-borer. 


Propagating-  Boxwood 

I  will  give  you  my  way;  I  used  to  do 
it  70  yeai’s  ago.  I  planted  the  sprigs  in 
March,  before  sap  runs.  Cut  spi’igs  about 
7  in.  long,  strip  leaves  off  about  4  in. 
Make  the  ground  pretty  hard  and  damp, 
take  spade,  dig  a  trench  4  in.  deep  hav¬ 
ing  the  back  square.  Lay  sprigs  in,  bent 
at  bottom,  cover  with  soil,  and  tramp 
down  hard.  Keep  rather  damp  so  the 
ground  does  not  dry ;  no  use  planting  in 
sandy  bottom.  When  I  was  a  boy  16 
years  of  age  I  planted  a  good  many  yards 
at  home  where  I  now  live  and  own,  and 
I  never  lost  a  sprig.  a.  f.  f. 


Woman  (examining  squirrel  fur  coat)  S 
“Could  I  wear  this  in  the  rain  without 
hurting  it?”  Shop  Assistant:  “Have  you 
ever  seen  a  squirrel  carrying  an  um¬ 
brella  ?” — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Buy  Everything 
for  Orchard 
and  Garden 

1 R.ECT 


at  new  low  prices  in 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants.— 


Green’s  Trees  Grow 


Northern  grown  from  whole  roots — standard  tested 
varieties.  Our  business  has  grown  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  through  recommendation  rather  than  solicita¬ 
tion.  No  agents.  We  sell  direct, 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 


Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry 

— a  super  raspberry  of  twice  the  size  and  of  the  highest 
flavor  and  quality.  Very  hardy  and  abundant  bearers. 
Other  new  truit  such  as  Oaco  Grape,  Honeysvveet  Black 
Raspberry  and  Rochester  Peach. 


Free  48-Page  Catalog 

—is  a  real  text  book  on  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Also 
ask  for  Green's  free  Booklet  on  Fruit  Growing. 


Flowers  to  Follow  Tulips ; 
Ants  on  Peonies 

1.  I  planted  quite  a  lot  of  tulips  last 
Fall.  Would  you  give  me  a  list  of  easily 
grown  flowers  to  grow  with  the  tulips  so 
I  can  have  something  coming  on  as  soon 
as  the  tulips  turn  brown?  I  am  thinking 
of  leaving  the  tulips  in  the  ground  for 
three  years  instead  of  digging  them  up 
every  year.  I  would  like  a  list  of  flowers 
that  bloom  in  June,  July  and  August. 
2.  Do  ants  on  peonies  hurt  the  peonies? 
Some  people  say  ants  are  good  for  the 
buds  and  others  the  reverse.  F.  M. 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  The  earliest  flowers  to  follow  bulbs 
would  be  pansies  and  double  English  dai¬ 
sies,  both  sown  the  previous  Summer. 
Cornflowers  sown  in  Fall  will  begin 
blooming  in  May,  and  continue  in  June, 
while  Spring  sowings  will  continue  a  suc¬ 
cession.  If  annuals  are  combined  with 
perennials,  a  constant  succession  of  bloom 
is  assured. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  73-83  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 
on 

Whole 

Root  j 

French  (guaranteed. 

Seedlings  . 

rruit  trees 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
-  fruit  growers  want 

Steam  t0  know  about  us. 

Du<J  Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
37  Main  Straet  Daniviile,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

yJ/urseri)  Book  Free 


£st 


VI87r 


Fruit  Trees 

Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  @  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  4  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

W rite  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NUItSEKIKS 
Box  100  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 

early,  very  hardy  black 
grape— sweet  and  juicy,  bears 
heavily  every  year,  indispens¬ 
able  for  cold  sections,  fine 
anywhere — one  of  the  leaders 
of  West-Hill’s  66  varieties  — 
Strong  two-year  vines  50c. 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today. 
We  can  supply  your  needs  at  a 
saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  17  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free- catalog 
Shrubs  -  Fruits  -  Ornamentals 


ter.l  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  SnlstrS 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


PI  OVER  CCCn  Me<|buo  Red— Northern  Grown.  99  40# 
ULUILU  OULU  purity.  Alslke,  99#  purity.  Mammoth 
•ted,  99#  purity.  Write  for  price  list. 

Holmes-Letherman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  S  Martha  Wash.  Rost-proof.  $1.25  huntl.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lets.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville.  Pi. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pyretlirum  roseum,  with  flowers  like 
pink  and  carmine  daisies,  comes  into 
bloom  in  May,  and  continues  through 
June;  the  perennial  Gaillardia  will  begin 
blooming  in  June,  and  continue  until 
frost.  Perennial  larkspurs  give  a  long 
season  of  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and 
will  give  a  briefer  display  in  September; 
the  annual  larkspurs,  which  include 
beautiful  pink  shades,  are  not  so  stately 
as  the  perennials,  but  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Through  July  and  August  and  until 
frost  there  should  be  marigolds,  zinnias, 
cosmos  and  asters  in  abundance. 

The  above  list  is  quite  limited,  as  we 
do  not  know  size  or  conditions  of  the 
garden  in  question,  but  we  may  add  the 
following  list  of  flowers  that  give  us  a 
succession  of  bloom  :  Sweet  alyssum,  self- 
sown  and  constantly  in  bloom ;  snap¬ 
dragons,  flowering  from  July  until  frost ; 
Calendula,  from  early  Summer  to  frost ; 
annual  Calliopsis,  self-sows  freely  and 
blooms  all  Summer ;  candytuft  for  edg¬ 
ing,  blooming  eight  weeks  from  time  of 
sowing ;  pinks,  annual  and  perennial ; 
California  poppies ;  Petunias,  which  self¬ 
sow  like  weeds ;  annual  sunflowers,  fine  in 
August  and  September ;  nasturtiums ; 
Drummond’s  Phlox ;  annual  poppies,  at 
their  best  in  early  July.  We'  have  said 
little  of  perennials,  but  they  will  provide 
a  long  succession  of  showy  bloom. 

2.  Ants  do  not  attack  peonies  in  any 
way ;  they  are  attracted  by  a  sweetish 
juice  that  may  exude  from  the  buds. 
They  are,  however,  regarded  as  detri¬ 
mental,  because  they  are  suspected  of 
carrying  blight  infection  from  plant  to 
plant. 


The  Otaheite  Orange 

I  bought  an  Otaheite  orange  tree  about 
three  years  ago.  It  now  stands  about  22 
in.  high  and  is  a  strong,  healthy  stalk. 
It  has  not  bloomed  yet.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  it.  N.  G.  R. 

The  Otaheite  orange  will  bloom  and 
bear  when  not  over  a  foot  high  if  not 
over-potted ;  that  is,  it  does  best  if  the 
roots  are  rather  confined.  Like  other 
oranges,  it  requires  a  short  period  of  rest 
to  do  well,  and  it  may  be  that  you  have 
kept  it  in  such  continued  active  growth 
that  it  has  not  formed  flower  buds.  It 
usually  blooms  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
but  in  late  Autumn  or  early  Winter  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  rest,  so  that  it 
may  harden  its  wood  for  the  next  year’s 
bloom.  At  this  time  it  should  be  kept 
fairly  dry  at  the  root,  in  a  temperature 
of  40  to  50  degrees,  but  water  should  not 
be  withheld  entirely,  or  the  leaves  may 
drop.  After  a  resting  period  of  one  to 
two  months,  the  plant  may  be  set  in  a 
sunny  place,  and  watered  more  liberally. 
After  such  a  rest,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  bloom.  We  have  found  the  Otaheite 
orange  a  very  desirable  house  plant,  but 
it  does  not  like  too  high  a  temperature. 


Clearing  Scrub  Oak  Land 

I  have  about  eight  acres  of  scrub  oak 
land  which  I  want  to  get  cleared.  I  can 
have  it  plowed  with  a  tractor  for  the  sum 
of  $50  per  acre.  They  claim  to  plow  up 
stumps  and  all.  I  was  told  to  cut  the 
bushes  and  disk  it  up  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row,  and  I  could  clear  it  up  in  three 
years.  It  that  true?  Will  that  process 
kill  the  stumps  so  they  will  not  sprout? 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  p. 

Reporter:  “What  started  the  blaze, 
chief?’  Fire  Chief  (in  a  whisper): 

Spontaneous  insurance.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 


Make  YOUR  Farm  Pay 

DIVIDENDS! 


Does  your  farm  yield  as  much  profit  as 
you  think  it  should?  If  not,  perhaps  you 
are  using  an  inferior  seed. 


Medium  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clover,  Alsyke,  Sweet  Clover, 
Crimson  Clover,  Kansas  Alfalfa, 
hardy  Northwestern  Alfalfa. 
Grimm  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top  ( Herd's  Grass), 
Hairy  Vetch, Dwarf  Essex  Rape , 
Pasture  Mixtures,  all  varieties 
Seed  Wheats,  Maryland  Grown 
Seed  Rye,  Rosen  Rye,  Abruzzi 
Rye,  Winter  Seed  Barley  and 
other  field  seeds.  Inoculation 
for  Legumes.  Also  Garden 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


SIMPSON’S  Seeds  are  better  seeds. 
Tested  in  Washington  for  purity,  strength 
and  vigor.  No  more  “bad  luck” — no 
more  failures.  Better  crops  mean  bigger 
profits — SIMPSON’S  Seeds  give  you 
both.  Used  by  successful  farmers  for  over 
50  years.  We  pay  the  freight.  Act  at  once ! 


Write  TODAY  for 
price  list  and  valuable 
information  about  all 
types  of  field  seeds. 


SIMPSONS 

Purify Brand 

SeedS 


Established 

1870 


BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFIT! 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO.  0vein5?i,IMr* 

244  Balderston  Street  Baltimore,  Md.  Seed  Business 


KB 


ALFALFA 


BELL  BRAND 

Northern  Grown 


Send  For 
Isbell’s 
1927 
Catalog 


Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  you  wonderful  yield.  Beware  imported  seed  of  unknown  purity,  ger¬ 
mination  and  hardiness.  Vitality  and  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate  are  bred 
into  Isbell  seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual-the  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  on  request  FREE. 
S-  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  s««j  Growers  379  Mechanic  St.  (94)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  /4*  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  V  egetable  and  Flower  Seeds — write  for  it 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

1 5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS  SEEDS 


Brings  welcome  money  in  early  Spring. 
A  single  one-ton  truckload  has  sold  for 
$600  on  the  New  York  market.  Easily 
grown  from  our  Giant  Roots;  profits  be¬ 
gin  one  year  after  planting,  continue  15 
to  20  years. 

Write  for  FREE  Asparagus  Booklet 
and  prices  on  Giant  Roots  and  S*»«d« 

Riverview  Farms  Bridgewn.8'F’ 


00  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better — 57 

years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700 illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  III. 


Dakota  30 

—  ALFALFA  — 

Onr  15  Years  tests  have  convinced  ua  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  is  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.  ,  Box  123  Mechaoicsburg,  Ohio 


GROW 

“Hearts  of  Gold” 
CANTALOUPES 

the  MORRILL  way 

The  biggest  money- 
getter  of  any  crop 
in  90  days.  Get  into  the  roadside  market 
game.  Growing  instructions  with  orders. 
BUY  PURE  SEED  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 
Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Oats 


—  -  —  —  -  -  caws  1U  (JU1U- 

vation.  7a  Bushels  and  upward  par  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lb.-,  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  jneans  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 

%  Pk.,  50  cts;  Pk,  85  cts;  Bu.,  (56  lbs.)  $3.00: 
10  bu.  or  over,  $2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up 
in  our  Trade-marked  bags.  Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Send  for  our  Big  Catalog  in  color  now 
ready.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Spntl  1  flr*  ancl  we  will  include  1  pkt. 
OeilU  1UC  each:— Dwarf  Mixed  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters,  Giant 
j  Flowered  Zinnias:  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 

’  Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

F.  W.  BOLGIANO  AND  CO. 

1014  B  STREET  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today 
for  special  February  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  V. 


Brewer’s  TAM  A  TTO  Gives  all  around  satisfac- 
Favorite  1  A/lTIrY  1  U  tion.  Try  it.  Pkt.  10c,  j^oz. 
25c.  C.  H.  BREWER  Rahway.  N.  3. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Write  for  price  list.  Holwes-Lethermaa  Co.,  Box  E,  Cantoo.O. 
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Proved  up 
Long  Ago 


Established 

1842 

The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over 


IF  you  have  severe  farm  conditions  to  meet, 
then  you  need  a  Case  tractor.  For  years 
the  Case  has  worked  successfully  on  sun¬ 
baked  Kansas  gumbo ;  in  the  boggy  marshes  of 
Minnesota ;  in  the  white  sand  areas  of  Florida ; 
under  the  hot  sun  of  Egypt,  in  the  cold  winters 
of  Canada — often  under  conditions  where  no 
other  tractor  would  do. 

You  can  put  it  to  work  on  side  hills.  Use  any 
fuel.  Give  it  any  drawbar  or  belt  work  to  do. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  these  conditions  and  more 
than  meets  any  emergency.  Case  tractors 
“proved  up”  long  ago  under  the  severest  tests. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  FREE,  a  copy  of 
“Modem  Tractor  Farming,”  32  pp.  revised 
and  illustrated.  Half  a  million  leading  farmers 
have  read  this  helpful  book. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  B22  Racine  Wisconsin 


J.I. Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Racine, Wis. 

Send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “Modem  Tractor  Farming.’* 

Name . , 

Post  Office . . 

State . . . 

B22 


eMail 

Coupon 


Spread  lime  / 
Sweeten  soil!! 

GET  BIG  CROPS- BIG  PROFITS 


Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  is  helping  thou* 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year — it’s  high  test,  fur' 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  burn. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


(O' 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


‘ When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Deveudorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Size  of  School  Property 

The  taxpayers  of  this  township  are  con¬ 
sidering  erecting  a  new  school.  A  claims 
that  according  to  the  New  York  State  law 
the  minimum  size  piece  of  ground  on 
which  a  school  is  allowed  to  be  erected  is 
3%  acres.  B  claims  there  is  no  such 
law.  Is  there  any  such  law,  and  what 
are  its  provisions?  E.  o. 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  State  law  does  not  govern  the  size 
of  a  school  site.  The  Department  of 
Education,  however,  has  issued  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  matter.  The 
department  may  use  its  power  to  refuse 
approval  of  plans  for  the  new  building 
unless  the’  site  is  approved.  The  district 
voters  are  empowered  to  designate  a 
school  site,  in  common  school  districts  and 
in  union  free  school  districts  having  a 
population  less  than  5,000.  D.  B.  D. 


Consolidation  and  State  Aid 

Our  school  superintendent  advises  that 
it  is  best  to  consolidate  our  district  school 
and  the  one  adjoining.  I  understand  the 
consolidated  district  can  draw  the  public 
money  of  each  district  as  if  they  had  not 
been  consolidated  or  over  $1,000  in  our 
case.  Can  this  public  money  be  used  to 
build  a  schoolhouse,  buy  fuel,  etc.,  and 
other  items  than  pay  teachers’  salaries? 
I  read  in  a  school  law  book  that  a  con¬ 
solidated  district  school  received  a  “build¬ 
ing  quota”  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  schoolhouse  or  repairs  of  over  $500, 
but  did  not  understand  that  the  public 
money  could  be  used  to  retire  building 
bonds.  Could  you  inform  me  as  to  this? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  g. 

Convenience  of  the  pupils  should  be  the 
first  consideration  in  any  consolidation 
proposal.  Will  the  children  suffer  exces¬ 
sive  hardship  in  going  to  and  from  school 
during  the  Winter  season?  This  society 
takes  the  view  that  consolidation  is  well 
enough  if  the  parents  and  taxpayers  of 
such  district  are  satisfied.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  throughout  the  State  con¬ 
solidation  has  been  forced  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  department  and  both  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  taxpayers  have  suffered. 
These  results  often  follow  where  three  or 
more  districts  are  forced  into  consolida¬ 
tion  and  where  an  expensive  central 
school  has  been  built. 

Increased  State  aid  is  allowed  consoli¬ 
dated  districts  as  an  inducement.  In 
your  case  the  law  provides  that  you  may 
receive  the  total  State  aid  now  appor¬ 
tioned  both  districts  and  in  addition 
thereto,  one-half  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  However,  before  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  State  aid,  above  what  any  other 
district  would  receive,  your  proposed  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  local 
tax  rate  of  at  least  $5  per  thousand  as¬ 
sessed  valuation.  After  raising  such  tax 
you  will  receive  only  such  portion  of  the 
increased  State  aid  as  will  be  needed  for 
teachers’  salaries,  transportation  and 
maintenance  of  the  school.  Y’our  district 
will  not  be  entitled  to  a  building  quota. 

D.  B.  D. 


Amount  of  State  Aid 

How  much  public  money  are  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  receive  on  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $41,192.50?  When  are  we  supposed 
to  receive  said  aid?  g.  B.  C. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  district  which  bears  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  $41,192.50  will  be  entitled  to  the 
following  apportionments  _  of  public 
money:  District  quota,  $150;  teachers 
quota,  none ;  additional  teachers’  quota, 
$482-  total,  gross  State  aid,  $632. 

Out  of  the  public  moneys  due  one- 
teacher  districts  $50,  more  or  less,  will 
be  Avithheld  from  each  district  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  finance  of  the 
teachers’  retirement  system.  D.  B.  D. 


Rights  in  School  Site 

Our  school  district  is  located  on  part 
of  my  farm,  deeded  to  them  by  a  former 
owner.  The  conditions  are  that  as  long 
as  the  pi’emises  are  used  for  school^  pur¬ 
poses  they  have  all  rights,  but  if  the 
school  is  discontinued  the  land  reverts  to 
my  farm.  The  deed  calls  for  about  90 
feet  from  a  certain  stream  where  it 
crosses  the  highway.  By  measuring  this 
I  find  that  the  school  building  is  off  their 
lot  by  about  4  feet  on  my  property.  Can 
they  take  more  than  90  feet  exact  meas- 
ui’e  in  oi’der  to  clear  the  building?  In 
their  deed  they  agree  to  keep  the  school 
lot  fenced,  which  they  have  not  done. 
Can  I  force  them  to  fence  it  now  to  keep 
any  stock  off,  and  also  stop  them  from 
using  my  land?  I  own  on  thi’ee  sides  of 
the  school  lot,  and  the  front  is  on  the 
highway.  Can  this  land  be  condemned 


for  school  purposes?  Can  I  deed  away 
this  old  right  of  revei’sion  as  long  as  they 
keep  a  school  there?  Iix  case  the  school 
was  abandoned  can  they  move  the  build¬ 
ing?  w.  8. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  maintained  the 
district  should  be  willing  to  buy  addition¬ 
al  land  so  as  to  free  the  school  gi*ounds 
from  any  question  as  to  title.  The  dis¬ 
trict  may  secure  such  land  through  gift, 
purchase  or  condemnation.  The  district 
can  be  made  to  maintain  a  fence  if  that 
provision  was  contained  in  the  deed. 

Should  you  sell  your  farm  you  may 
deed  away  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
you  own,  which  of  course  includes  the 
possibility  of  the  reversion  of  the  school 
site.  The  disposition  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  may  depend  on  the  exact  terms  of  the 
deed  covering  the  school  site.  D.  B.  D. 


Qualifications  of  School 
Voter 

In  our  district  it  has  been  argued  at 
eveiy  meeting  that  no  one  can  vote  but 
our  taxpayers.  We  have  several  young 
men  who  live  in  our  district  who  were 
born  and  brought  up  therein.  They  are 
all  past  21  years  of  age.  Can  they  vote? 
Can  a  man  who  has  children  going  to 
school  who  is  no  taxpayer  a  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office?  h.  f. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  voting  at  a  school  district 
meeting  must  possess  the  following  qua¬ 
lifications  : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  yeai*s  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  of  the  district  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  at  least  30  days  next  preceding 
the  meeting  at  which  he  offers  to  vote. 

4.  A  voter  must  also  have  one  of  the 
following  special  qualifications : 

(a)  Own,  rent,  lease  or  hire  real 
property,  or 

(b)  Be  a  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age  who  shall  have  attended  school  in  the 
district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the  preceding  school  year, 
or 

(c)  Not  being  a  parent,  exercises  par¬ 
ental  care  over  a  child  of  school  age  as 
under  (b),  or 

(d)  Own  personal  property  assessed 
on  the  last  preceding  assessment-roll  of 
the  town  in  an  amount  exceeding  $50. 

D.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  School  Driver 

We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our 
rural  school  district  driver  who  takes  the 
school  children.  He  has  not  been  to  the 
old  schoolhouse  for  the  children  in  over 
three  weeks.  I  have  notified  the  board  of 
education  once  by  letter  and  twice  per¬ 
sonally.  They  do  not  seem  to  do  much 
in  regard  to  getting  my  children  to  school. 
They  hold  meetings  and  the  board  has 
made  a  trip  over  the  road.  They  claim 
the  man  who  draws  the  childi*en  will  not 
come  xip  to  the  old  schoolhouse  for  them 
until  the  main  road  is  opened.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  highway  is  full  of  snow  bxit  we  have 
a  good  road  through  the  fields.  The  mail 
man  travels  it,  also  the  general  public. 
Will  you  adivse  me  what  course  to  take 
in  order  that  I  may  get  my  children  to 
school?  This  man's  contract  calls  for 
him  to  leave  at  8  :10  A.  M.  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  after  the  close  of  school  each 
day  he  is  to  deliver  them  back  over  the 
same  road  at  night.  w.  D.  L. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  one  driver  will  not  perform  his 
duty  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  he 
should  be  discharged  and  a  competent 
driver  employed.  All  necessary  authority 
to  correct  the  situation  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  education.  If  the  board  refuses 
to  act  you  may  solicit  the  good  services 
of  the  local  district  superintendent  and 
if  necessary  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  D.  B.  D. 


Minor’s  Interest  in  Real 
Estate 

An  estate  is  to  he  settled  by  two 
brothers.  The  case  comes  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jex-sey.  The  older 
brother.  A,  wishes  to  buy  share  of  young¬ 
er  brother,  B.  B  is  willing  to  sell,  A  is 
willing  to  buy,  but  the  lawyer  tells  them 
that  it  cannot  be  done  because  A’s  wife 
would  have  to  sign  papers,  and  she  is  a 
minor;  that  they  can’t  settle  it  up  for  a 
year,  or  until  A’s  wife  is  of  age  to  sign. 

w.  b.  s. 

The  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
very  Clear  in  its  statement  that  a  con¬ 
veyance  of  real  property  made  by  an  in¬ 
fant  is  void.  An  infant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  is  any  person  under  the  age  of  21 
years. 

In  the  question  under  consideration 
the  wife  of  A  lias  a  dower  right  in  her 
husband’s  pi’operty.  Such  being  the  case 
she  must  sign  the  deed  and  convey  her 
interest  in  order  to  make  the  title  good. 
The  fact  that  she  is  an  infant  would 
make  it  impossible  to  convey  a  good  title 
because  the  law  says  a  conveyance  by  an 
infant  of  real  property  is  void.  We  should 
advise  that  you  wait  until  the  wife  of  A 
becomes  of  age,  as  it  is  a  vexy  expensive 
proceeding  to  Obtain  an  order  from  the 
court  to  sell  the  wife’s  interest,  h.  k. 
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This  map  shows 
the  states  served 
by  our  Baltimore 
House 


Opened 
House 


ugust,  192?,  Ward’s  Baltimore 
vastly  increased  in-size  in  1926 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly  learned  the  conve¬ 
nience,  the  saving,  this  big  Balti¬ 
more  House  brought  to  their  homes. 

So  great  was  the  response  that  in 
one  month  plans  were  drawn  for 
vast  additions  to  our  big  building. 

Today  this  great  complete  plant 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  per¬ 
fectly  equipped  to  fill  your  every 
need.  Today  it  offers  you  larger 
savings,  more  complete  assortments 
of  merchandise,  and  quicker  service 
than  ever  before. 

Why  Not  Save  Money 
on  Everything  Yon  Buy? 

You  use  your  Catalogue  for  some 
things.  You  get  your  share  of  sav¬ 
ings  on  shoes,  or  furniture,  or  auto¬ 
mobile  tires.  But  do  you  miss  the 
equally  large  savings  Ward’s  offers 
on  men’s  clothes,  or  house  furnish¬ 
ings,  or  dry  goods? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  find  great  savings  in  every 


department  of  this  Catalogue. 
Why  not  you — too  ?  Why  not  save 
as  much  as  you  can  on  everything 
you  buy? 

Ward  Quality 
Is  Always  Maintained 

Ward’s  prices  are  the  lowest  for  which 
quality  merchandise  can  be  sold.  But  we 
never  lower  a  price  by  substituting,  by 
adulterating,  or  by  “skimping,”  and  so 
reducing  serviceability. 

It  is  always  possible  to  lower  a  price — 
always  possible  to  cut  quality.  The  inside 
of  a  shoe  does  not  show.  In  a  tire,  new  live 
rubber  looks  no  better  than  old  reclaimed 
rubber.  It  is  easy  to  lower  a  price  and 
make  a  larger  profit  at  the  same  time.  But 
Ward’s  sells  only  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that  will  stand  your  inspection  and  use. 

For  55  years  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
has  done  business  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  55  years  we  have  backed 
everything  we  sell  with  an  iron-clad 
guarantee. 

So  in  using  your  Catalogue,  in  sending 
all  your  orders  to  Ward’s,  you  secure  a 
double  saving,  a  saving  in  price  and  the 
extra  economy  that  longer  service  always 
brings. 


Use  your  Catalogue 
for  everything 
you  buy 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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These  thirty-two 
modern  plants  guarantee 
Production ,  Quality ,  Service 


This  map  tells  its  own  graphic 
story.  Thirty-two  "A.A.C.” 
factories  in  1 5  states,  from 
northern  Maine  to  Florida. 

Their  convenient  location 
assures  you  quick  deliveries. 

Their  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment,  unsurpassed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  guarantees  you  quality 
fertilizers. 

Their  great  storing  capacity, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  makes 
possible  the  proper 
ageing  and  curing 
that  means  perfect 
mechanical  con¬ 
dition. 

Production  — 

Quality  —  and 
Service  have  made 
The  American 


fBRTn.T7.EBS 


Agricultural  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  since  its  beginning  over 
sixty  years  ago,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  fertilizers  in 
the  world. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  the 
business  of  making  fertilizers 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  through 
its  Agricultural  Service  Bureau, 
has  been  gathering  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  all  crops.  Take 
advantage  of  this 
vast  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you, 
free  of  charge,  books 
and  pamphlets  that 
will  help  you  make 
more  money  on  the 
crops  you  raise. 


Flowering  Plants  from  Seed 

The  varieties  of  plants  and  cut  flowers 
best  suited  to  my  trade  are  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  biennials  and  annuals.  Perennials 
are  for  permanent  borders  and  beds ;  the 
biennials  and  annuals  in  beds  and  for 
temporary  fillers  in  permanent  beds.  I 
will  name  a  few  plants  that  I  have  found 
are  particularly  suited  for  my  trade. 

Delphinium  in  its  various  shades  of 
blue;  Statice  (sea  lavender),  the  panicles 
with  its  minute  flowers,  are  fine  when 
dried  for  Winter  bouquets;  Aquilegia, 
Shasta  daisy,  Gaillardia,  Pyretlirum  (hy- 
bridurn),  Lathyrus  (hardy  pea),  Digi¬ 
talis  (foxgloves),  Canterbury  bells,  an¬ 
nual  Scabios,  Salpiglossis,  Begonias  for 
house  plants,  which  bloom  the  entire 
year;  pansies  and  English  daisy. 

The  pansy  seed  I  sow  very  thin  about 
July  20,  the  second  sowing  the  first  week 
in  August.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  I  plant  them  in  rows  5  in. 
each  way.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen,  I  cover  them  with  straw. 

English  Daisy. — Seed  is  sown  first 
week  in  August ;  then  I  plant  in  cold 
frames  4  in.  each  way.  Before  it  gets 
cold,  I  cover  them  with  a  glass  sash.  If 
the  days  are  warm,  I  open  the  sash  and 
close  again  at  night.  I  also  plant  English 
daisies  outside,  treat  them  same  as  pan¬ 
sies,  however  not  with  the  same  success, 
as  they  are  not  as  hardy  and  the  plants 
are  apt  to  perish. 

There  are  so  many  hardy  perennials, 
biennials  and  annuals  that  may  he  grown 
with  good  results,  jennie  n.  sciiaffer. 

Pennsylvania. 


Poor  Walnuts 

I  send  a  sample  of  English  walnuts 
which  have  small  and  shriveled  kernels. 
Perhaps  you  can  judge  just  what  is  the 
trouble.  J.  F.  w. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

These  nuts  show  the  results  of  two 
troubles.  If  they  have  only  been  so  the 
past  Fall  I  would  attribute  it  to  a  wet 
Fall.  This  does  not  allow  the  meat  to 
fill  and  mature.  If  it  happens  every  year 
I  believe  your  tree  is  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  can  be  greatly  aided  by  apply¬ 
ing  bonemeal  to  the  tree  each  Spring  for 
a  few  years  at  least.  The  amount  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  Ten  to 
25  lbs.  or  even  50  lbs.  if  it  is  a  large  old 
tree.  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  under  the  limbs  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend,  or  a  little  farther.  As 
no  feeders  are  close  to  the  trunk  it  is 
useless  to  apply  any  within  a  foot  at 
least,  farther  if  the  tree  is  larger.  Let 
this  soak  in.  Unless  the  tree  is  in  culti¬ 
vation  do  not  plow  around  it,  as  plowing 
or  digging  under  a  nut  tree  that  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  in  sod  nearly  always  proves 
fatal  to  it,  because  so  many  roots  are  cut 
it  will  bleed  to  death  or  die  in  a  few 
years.  J-  W.  H. 


*AA  QUALITY” 

FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Ink  for  Zinc  Labels 

Will  you  give  formula  of  an  ink  to 
mark  on  zinc  tags  to  label  plants  and 
trees?  f.  c.  m. 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  in  an  aqueous 
solution,  is  one  of  the  blackest  inks  for 
zinc  labels.  The  druggist  will  make  a 
solution  of  the  right  strength  for  ink, 
which  is  straw  colored.  A  quill  or  brass 
pen  must  be  used  for  writing.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  chloride  of  copper  or  chloride 
of  mercury  are  also  recommended  for 
writing  on  zinc,  which  should  first  be 
cleaned  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet  always 
used  the  bichloride  of  platinum  on  labels 
in  his  experimental  plots,  and  considered 
it  superior  in  color  and  weather  resist¬ 
ing  quality. 


Chocolate  Drop  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  1%  cup  shortening,  one 
egg,  three-fourths  cup  sweet  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
half  cup  cocoa  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Drop  with,  tea¬ 
spoon  on  buttered  pan.  Add  raisins  if 
desired.  I  put  raisin  on  top  of  each 
cookie  before  baking.  mrs.  f.  d. 
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Better  Crops  —  More  Profit 

The  Cultor  is  the  first  really  practi¬ 
cal  motor  unit  for  successfully  doing 
the  “one  team”  jobs.  Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  cultivating  row  crops.  Also 
handles  planter,  seeder,  mower,  rake 
and  other  light  draft  implements. 

Replace  More  Horses 

Do  your  field  work  when  it  ought  to  be  done 
and  do  it  right.  Save  time,  labor,  expense. 
The  Cultor  is  the  ideal  companion  for  your 
tractor.  Special  equipment  not  necessary. 

Economical  to  Own  and  Operate 

Ford  Model  T  motor  means  plenty  of  reliable 
power,  simple  operation,  no  expensive  repairs 
or  delays.  High  clearance,  light  weight— most 
sensible  outfit  for  average  farm  needs.  Write 
today  for  full  description. 

CONTINENTAL  CULTOR  CO. 

Dept. 161  A?  „  Springfield, 

"  - -  Ohio 


MR.  SUGAR  MAKER 

We  are  ready  for  spring.  Are  you?  Our  line  of  modern 
utensils  is  complete.  Our  prices  and  terms  are  attractive. 
The  Famous  Vermont  is  the  recognized  leader  of  all  evap¬ 
orators.  Ask  for  catalogue.  State  number  of  buckets 
you  set.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  St.  Regis  Falls,  Ji.  Y. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 
TO  FARMERS  ON 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 

NOW  is  the  time  to  provide  money 
for  your  Spring  needs.  Govern¬ 
ment  controlled  bank  provides  money 
for  purchase,  financing,  developing 
and  equipping  your  farm  by  long  (33 
Yr.)  term.  Take  advantage  of  this 
service.  Card  or  letter  will  bring  repre¬ 
sentative  to  explain  plan.  Address: 

Branch  Office  for  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

No.  9  Mortimer  Bldg'.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
FREDERICK  WHITMORE,  Attorney  and  Agent 


The  1926  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  index  for  1926,  and  de¬ 
sire  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
The  Rurat,  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


nnT  *CkTC  garden 

DULmjPI  O  tractor 


Does  your  Garden 
.Plowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
lLawn  Mowing  —  at 
r  such  big  saving  of 
time  and  energy.  Ei- 
i  elusive  Instant  Hitch  _  . 

I  for  interchanging  of  attach 
Iments.  Improved  new  tools. 
'  Arched  Axle,  Tool  Control, 
Power  Turn,  Snappy  Motor — 
many  other  features.  Easy' 
Itime  payment  plan. 

1  Write  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

_  623  Park  Street 
j%Port  Washington.  Wis. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Early  Pruning  for  Vineyard 

The  articles  in  your  valuable  paper  are 
all  interesting  especially  those  that  treat 
on  vineyarding  or  the  grape  in  any  way. 

Some  time  since  an  article  discussed 
the  early  trimming  and  the  late  pruning 
of  the  vine,  and  since  there  has  been  some 
discussion  on  the  season  best  for  pruning. 
This  was  very  interesting  to  me  and  I 
would  like  to  give  my  experience.  We  are 
located  in  the  Keuka  Lake  vineyard  sec¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  oldest  grape  regions  of 
the  country.  Our  vineyard,  which  I 
have  pruned  and  worked  for  nearly  30 
years,  is  started  to  be  pruned  at  the  same 
place  each  year  just  as  soon  after  a  hard 
freeze  has  put  the  vines  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  for  pruning  and  we  finish  in  March, 
nearly  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  In 
all  this  time  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  difference  in  the  amount  of 
fruiting  per  vine  between  those  pruned  in 
November  or  late  in  March. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  state,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  of  interest  to  someone : 
The  brush  is  all  cut  in  pieces  and  left  on 
the  ground.  This  I  could  not  do  if  left 
and  .not  pruned  until  Spring  as  I  think 
the  pruning  and  brush  work  should  be  out 
of  the  way  for  driving  and  setting  posts 
on  April  1. 

The  reason  for  cutting  up  the  brush 
on  the  ground  is  twofold ;  it  keeps  the 
ground  loose  and  alsp  holds  the  top  soil 
from  washing.  This  is  the  prime  factor. 
I  have  l’ead  somewhere  that  if  the  top 
soil  could  have  been  retained  in  our 
vineyards  it  would  mean  an  immense  sum 
of  money  for  the  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Cutting  the  brush  and  plowing  it 
under,  not  deep,  so  as  to  strike  the 
roots,  but  just  to  hold  the  brush  in  the 
ground,  one  would  think  the  brush  would 
interfere  with  dragging  the  nitrate  of 
soda  after  the  first  plowing,  and  also  for 
the  cover  crop  after  the  last  plowing  to 
the  vines,  but  not  so ;  the  drag  should 
only  stir  the  top  of  the  soil,  I  think  not 
over  3  in.  Protect  this  top  soil  and  you 
will  have  solved  a  problem. 

New  York.  Caleb  barton. 


The  Use  of  Sulky  Plows 

I  noted  with  interest  Mr.  Fancher’s  let¬ 
ter  about  the  use  of  sulky  and  tractor 
plows,  page  109,  especially  the  statement 
that  tractors  have  failed  to  plow  sod. 
While  Mr.  Fancher’s  statements  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct  for  his  locality,  as  I 
believe  it  is  very  stony  there,  in  this  part 
of  Orleans  County  we  are  very  successful 
with  tractor-drawn  plows.  Fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  farms  here  are  tractor 
equipped,  and  on  these  farms  practically 
all  of  the  plowing  is  done  with  tractors. 

We  believe  it  is  cheaper  to  plow  with 
the  tractor,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  cost  of  plowing  (which  is  seldom 
over  50  cents  per  acre  for  fuel),  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  tractor  plowing  usual¬ 
ly  results  in  a  better  job,  and  is  therefore 
easier  to  fit,  and  also  the  ability  to  get 
the  job  done  when  the  conditions  are  the 
most  favorable.  That  is  a  very  large  item 
in  favor  of  the  tractor,  as  a  few  days* 1 
difference  at  planting  time  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a  good  crop  and  a  poor 
one.  MARSHALL  B.  SMITH. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  a  two-bottom  gan 
plow  for  the  past  10  years  and  simply 
could  not  farm  without  it.  Prior  to  this 
time  for  a  number  of  years  I  used  a  16 
in.  single  riding  plow,-  but  much  prefer 
the  two-bottom  14-in.  plow.  I  own  and 
operate  over  200  acres  alone  except  a  few 
days  in  haying  and  usually  aim  to  have 
about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  Fall  plowing 
done.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  hook  up 
the  four  big  strong  horses  and  do  a  fine 
job  of  plowing,  and  by  way  of  exer¬ 
cise  I  get  sufficient  of  that  around  the 
barn,  as  I  also  do  some  dairying. 

Of  course  there  are  some  instances 
where  the  tractor  is  all  right,  but  their 
extra  speed  is  largely  a  matter  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  the  Fall  of  1925,  it  being  so 
wet  I  did  not  get  any  plowing  done ;  to 
hasten  matters  I  hired  a  tractor  and  disk 
to  disk  some  buckwheat  ground  prepar¬ 
atory  to  putting  it  to  oats.  I  was  using 
a  double  disk  of  20  disks,  the  tractor  a 
double  disk  of  24  disks.  I  followed  him 
round  after  round  and  found  that  I  could 
give  the  four  horses  a  good  rest  every 
round  and  still  beat  him  to  the  other 
end,  and  to  my  mind  that  is  where  the 
tractor  is  at  its  best. 

In  my  particular  case  our  land  is  gent¬ 
ly  rolling  and  the  gang  will  do  a  fine  job 
of  plowing  but  will  not  successfully  turn 
the  furrow  uphill,  and  four  good  horses 
will  turn  over  four  acres  in  10  hours.  My 
plow  is  e  dipped  with  jointers  as  in 
plowing  sod  for  corn  I  don’t  want  a  row 
of  grass  in  every  farrow.  I  might  fur¬ 
ther  add.  I  never  hav~  had  any  spark 
plug  trouble  with  the  horses  and  don’t 
have  to  wait  for  repairs  that  don’t  come. 

I  would  have  to  keep  three  horses  any 
way,  so  prefer  to  keep  the  fourth  and  let 
the  other  fellow  keep  the  tractor. 

In  this  section  we  really  need  manure 
and  it  is  valuable.  To  my  mind  this  is 
why  farming  is  in  such  bad  condition ;  too 
many  farmers  are  using  “tractor  ma¬ 
nure,”  on  their  farms.  John  ii.  lister. 

Ohio. 


Ned  :  “Did  your  uncle  remember  you 
when  he  made  his  will?”  Ted:  “I  expect 
so ;  he  left  me  out.” — Auckland  Weeldv 
News. 


Four  of  a  series  of  eleven  illustrations  showing  the  building  of  foundations  and  walls 


Placing  the  concrete.  A  board 
should  be  placed  along  the  trench 
to  keep  the  soil  from  caving. 


Forms  for  the  wall  are  built  over 
the  foundation.  Bolts  to  fasten 
the  sill  are  placed  in  their  proper 
position  in  the  form. 


A  convenient  method  of  pouring 
concrete  in  the  wall-forms.  Note 
the  movable  boards  to  prevent 
wastage  of  concrete. 


Wall-forms  completely  filled.  Dur¬ 
ing  hot  or  cold  weather,  protection 
should  be  given  the  concrete  while 
hardening. 


Structographs/ 

featured  in  this  New  Lehigh  Farm  Book, 

Concrete  farm  work  now  made  easier 
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THE  new  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of 
Structographs  is  unlike  any  previous 
book  on  the  subject  of  concrete  farm  im¬ 
provements.  To  a  large  extent  pictures 
have  taken  the  place  of  words  —  pic¬ 
tures  which  anyone  can  understand  and 
follow. 

There  are  280  illustrations  and  work¬ 
ing  plans  covering  18  distinct  concrete 
jobs.  The  illustrations  for  9  of  these  im¬ 
provements  are  grouped  in  separate  series 
—each  series  becoming  a  progressive  pic¬ 


ture-story  of  the  building  of  some  one 
job  from  start  to  finish. 

You  can  imagine,  as  you  look  at  these 
pictures,  that  you  are  watching  the  ac¬ 
tual  construction.  Enough  non-technical 
description  is  given  to  make  each  opera¬ 
tion  doubly  clear.  In  addition,  practical 
and  easily- understood  directions  for  mix¬ 
ing  and  making  concrete. 

In  the  column  at  the  right  you  may 
find  the  improvements  you  have  wanted 
to  make. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York.  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Chicago,  Ill. 

Other  offices  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States 


WHATEVER  YOU  BUILD —“LEHIGH”  MEANS  DEPENDABILITY 


LEHIGH 


FREE! 

STRUCTOGRAPHS  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  included 
in  this  new  book — each  a  com¬ 
plete  picture-story  of  how  to  build 
correctly  and  economically: 

Foundations  and  walls ;  dairy  bam 
floors;  hog  houses;  storage  cellars  ;  con¬ 
crete  walls  and  steps,  and  cellar  entrance; 
fence  posts;  manure  pits;  septic  tanks; 
water  troughs. 

These  additional  subjects  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  described: 

Concrete  block  garage;  feeding  floors 
for  hogs;  barnyards;  milk  houses;  wells 
and  cisterns;  bam  approaches;  tobacco 
curing-houses. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Box  39-B,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  a  copy  of  The  Lehigh  Farm 
Book  of  Structographs. 


20  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Sour^il  meaM  poor  cropa.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 
The  Holden  (spreader  makes  bigger  crops..  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 
"*  1  1  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  willmakeyour 
sou  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested 


What  about  your  soil ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  a  11 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  si  8,  Peoria  Illinois 


SPREADS  2d  FL- 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 


f  Coupon  Today 


Just  Mail  This 


5} 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops  then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additional  cost  is  returnedto  you  manytimesover 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield }  compare  the 
crop  quality}  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 

Thorough  spraying  increases 
profits,  blight  or  no  blight.  Thi3 
Four-RowDrop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 


IROMAGE 


4- Row 
Drop« 
Nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4- wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers 

WriteforFreo  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops ; . 


My  name  is . 

P  •  O. . State .  I 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


mmm 


Sold  at  25(5  and 

Drug  Stores  _ 50(4  a  box 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Insist  on 
Orchard  Brand 

Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arseni ie  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 


J 3  _ 

Spraying 

Investment 

is  principally  a  matter  of  spraying 
wisely — which  means,  using  the 
most  effective  control  at  the  most 
effective  time. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  can  help 
you  to  the  surest  results  from  your  spray¬ 
ing.  Our  technical  knowledge  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  admits  no  question.  Our  Spray 
Chart  is  always  up-to-date.  But  if  yours  is 
a  special  problem  tell  us  about  it.  We  will 
he  glad  to  help  you. 

Use  “ORCHARD  BRAND”  Sprays  for 
profit.  Their  uniform  high  quality  is  ac¬ 
claimed  by  successful  growers  throughout 
the  fruit  district. 

Ask  your  dealei — or  write  us  direct 

General  Chemical  Company 

New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-39A 


INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  ■*  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 

RCA^Rad  iotron 

<■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ + 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


your  radio  set 


WHEN  you  buy  a  new  set,  look  inside  at 
the  tubes.  To  get  real  value .  you  should 
have  RCA  Radiotrons — nothing  else.  Their 
performance  is  so  much  better  .  .  and  they 
have  a  long  life! 


look  inside 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Notes 


Tuning  Out  Interference 

I  have  a  crystal  set  which  has  given 
fairly  good  results  .except  that  I  can 
seldom  hear  less  than  two  or  three  sta¬ 
tions  at  once  —  KDKA  and  WBZ  or 
W'GY.  I  don’t  want  to  spend  the  price 
of  a  really  good  set,  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  good  crystal  set  than  a  cheap 
tube  set.  A  new  aerial  comes  first — the 
one  I  have  is  too  long  and  is  rusty.  At 
first  I  thought  of  getting  300  ft.  of  wire, 
but  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  make  it  200  ft.,  and 
tune  it  with  a  28  or  43-p'late  condenser 
on  the  ground  lead  instead  of  the  aerial. 
Wlould  this  method  of  tuning  decrease 
the  strength  of  the  signals  as  much  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  extra  100  ft.  of 
aerial  would  increase  them  (single 
wire)  ?  I  would  want  to  be  able  to  tune 
as  low  as  275  meters.  If  necessary  I 
could  get  some  small  fixed  condenser'; 
and  put  them  on  the  ground  lead  to  bring 
down  the  wave  length.  I  tried  a  home¬ 
made  condenser  this  way  and  it  helped. 
At  present  I  have  only  a  single  slide 
tuning  coil  for  'tuning.  This  is  not  se¬ 
lective  at  all.  The  regular  hook-up  calls 
for  a  vario-coupler,  but  I  would  rather 
get  along  without  it  if  possible  as  it 
means  a  lot  more  connections  and  would, 

I  think,  make  tuning  very  difficult. 
Couldn’t  I  make  a  plain  coil  of,  say  No. 
22  enameled  magnet  wire  to  put  between 
die  aerial  and  ground  and  do  the  tuning 
entirely  with  a  variable  condenser?  I 
had  thought  of  getting  a  43-plate  con¬ 
denser  for  about  $5.  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  separate  KDKA  and  WBZ  this 
way  or  at  least  partly  subdue  the  one  1 
didn’t  want  to  listen  to?  I  could  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  right  size  for 
the  coil  by  experimenting  with  my  tun¬ 
ing  coil.  With  the  long  aerial  I  would 
want  it  to  he  about  ns  small  as  would 
work  well.  With  a  300-ft.  aerial  it  would 
need  to  he  a  little  larger,  and  I  could 
use  a  23-plate  condenser.  ii.  J.  G. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

If  you  had  used  the  regular  hook-up 
that  asked  for  a  vario-coupler  you  could 
tune  out  interfering  stations  much  better. 
This  would  mean  that  you  would  have 
had  a  two-circuit  tuner.  The  single  slide 
coil  is  not  selective  at  all.  and  if  you 
should  put  on  a  200-ft.  aerial  you  would 
be  in  a  much  worse  fix  than  you  are  now 
in  as  the  other  stations  would  cause  much 
more  inteference.  Tf  you  really  want  a 
good  crystal  set,  use  the  vario-coupler 
and  a  good  copper  wire  aerial.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  of  coils  you  wind  as  long 
as  it  is  only  a  single  circuit  tuner  you 
cannot  separate  your  stations  so  that 
they  \v\ii  not  interfere. 

Also  a  23-plate  condenser  in  a  long 
aerial  circuit  will  cut  it  down  to  a  lower 
wave  length  than  a  43-plate  condenser 
that  is,  the  last  half  of  the  43-plate  con¬ 
denser  will  not  do  you  any  good,  and  in 
such  a  circuit  as  you  are  using  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  if  the  condenser 
:s  used  in  the  aerial  lead  or  in  the  ground 
lead.  It  will  affect  the  wave  length 
just  the  same.  If  you  use  too  much 
condenser,  fixer  or  variable,  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  cut  your  wave  length 
down  at  all.  An  aerial  100  to  125  'ft. 
long  is  all  that  you  should  use,  and  'by 
all  means  (use  the  vario-coupler — '.you 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  tune  and  the  in¬ 
creased  selectivity  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  little  extra  tuning  necessary. 

J.  II.  F. 


Removing  Set  from  Cabinet 

The  antenna  is  out  of  order  on  my 
three-tube  set.  In  trying  to  repair  this 
I  find  it  impossible  on  account  of.  the 
mechanism  being  sealed  in  the  cabinet. 
Have  removed  seven  screws  and  three 
bolts  on  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet  with¬ 
out  result.  Could  you  suggest  a  method 
whereby  I  can  accomplish  this  success¬ 
fully?  c.  II.  F. 

We  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  that  your  “antenna” 
is  out  of  order  on  your  set.  .  As  the  an¬ 
tenna  is  the  same  as  the  aerial  and  this 
s  completely  outside  of  the  set  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  repairing  it.  But  if 
you  mean  the  antenna  coil,  then  you  will 
have  to  open  the  set. 

Most  sets  are  made  so  that  when  you 
remove  the  bolts  on  the  bottom  of  the 
set,  the  set  will  slide  out  of  its  cabinet ; 
sometimes  a  little  strip  of  wood  on  top 
of  the  panel  (in  front)  has  to  be  removed 
before  you  can  slide  the  set  out  of  its 
case.  With  the  bottom  bolts  out  tip  your 
set  so  that  it  lies  almost  on  its  face,  and 
gently  shake  it  and  see  if  you  cannot  find 
which  way  it  seems  to  move,  and  then 
look  for  the  screws  that  prevent  it  from 
coming  out.  A  pull  on  the  dials  will  also 
show  you  if  you  have  to  pull  the  set  out 
of  the  cabinet  or  lift  it  straight  up  (after 
you  loosen  the  bottom  bolts).  J.  H.  F. 


Top-Dress 
Grain  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


■J  AA poundsofNitrate 
Soda  per  acre 
top-dressed  early  in  the 
spring  produces  5  to 
10  bushels  per  acre  in¬ 
crease  in  wheat,  15  to 
20  bushels  per  acre  in¬ 
crease  in  oats,  also  a 
large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  straw,  as 
much  as  40  per  cent, 
in  hay,  and  makes  pas¬ 
ture  lands  50  per  cent, 
better. 


200  pounds  Nitrate 
of  Soda  per  acre,  side- 
dressed  on  corn  when 
knee-high  increases  the 
yield  by  10  to  30 
bushels  per  acre. 

Wehavetheevidence. 


May  we  send  you  our  new  pamphlets  telling 
how  to  fertilize  grain  and  other  crops,  as  well 
as  timely  suggestions  from  our  State  Manager 
who  is  in  touch  with  your  local  conditions  ? 
Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  margin,  naming  your  principal 
crops  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office.  2006 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  G,  Jackson,  Mies.  Nashville,  Teon. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orlando,  Fla.  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Chase  Tain  Away 
with  SMusterole 


When  winds  blow  raw  and 
chill  and  rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and  muscles, 
rub  on  good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  penetrates  the  skin 
and  goes  down  to  the  seat  of  trouble, 
you  feel  a  gentle,  healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome  relief. 

Better  than  the  old-fashioned  mus¬ 
tard  plaster  Grandma  knew. 

Forcroupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu- 
matismand  congestion  of  allkinds,  rub 
on  Musterole.  Don’t  waitfor  trouble; 
keep  a  jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


L  Lightning  Proof  '  '  N TpW  I  fS  W 

ARMED  INCOT  IRON  ££“ 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to_  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


FERTILIZERS 

Use  Croxton  High 
Grade  Mixtures 

All  Raw  Materials  and  Chemicals 

Write  for  cash  prices  stating  quantity  desired 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Established  1914 

40  Rector  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  CM, EACIIED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Ibices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  JOTNT  LUCKNOW,  ONT. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requiis 
ed.  All  complete,  only  *3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  352  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOAVA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Good 


GOOD  sheet  steel  ]! 

roofing  and  sid- 
mg  IS  USeruL  tor  Serviceable 
every  building  on  the  Oh eetsteel 

farm.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter,  handier,  more  economical  to 
build  and  repair  with.  But  poor 
sheet  metal,  as  many  have  found  to 
their  regret,  is  scarcely  worth  the 
labor  or  putting  up.  Two  genera¬ 
tions  of  farmers  have  found  the 
“GLOBE”  trademark  their  best 
assurance  of  quality 
when  purchasing 

Galvanized  Roofing, 

Siding,  Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll  and 
Culverts 

Today  the“GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  still  your  most  re* 
liable  guarantee  of  sheet 
steel  service  and  value. 

Our  catalog  is  full  of  time 
and  money  saving  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  need. 

Send  for  it  before  you 
forget. 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING 
&  CORRUGATING  CO.  (  6  > 

Dept.  26  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Globe  5-V 
Crimp  Roofing 


Globe  Style  “B” 
Metal  Shingles 


Dept.26  } 

You  may  send  me  your  complete  catalog. 


Name. 


Address- 


Finished  Seed  Bed 

An  “Acme”  ia  the  only  tillage  tool  you  need.  The 
Coulters  slice  and  pulverize;  they  pack  the  ground 
firmly  below,  yet  leave  it  loose  and  mellow  above. 
You  will  save  money  by  junking  wornout  har¬ 
rows  and  getting  a  new  “Acme”.  You  can  get 
a  horse-drawn  “Acme”  now  and  convertitintoa 
tractor  harrow  later.  If  you  have  an  old  “Acme” 
a  new  set  of  Coulters  is  all  you  need. 

Write  tor  '‘Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Tillage”— free. 


Riparian  Rights 

The  deed  to  my  farm  calls  for  one  line 
to  be  the  center  of  a  creek.  This  is  a 
tidewater  creek:  Is  this  a  legal  convey¬ 
ance,  in  other  words,  is  half  of  this  creek 
mine  to  fill  or  dredge  or  sell?  Does  the 
State  have  jurisdiction  over  what  is 
known  as  tide  ponds,  small  bodies  of 
tidewater  almost  surrounded  by  land  re¬ 
garding  dredging  or  filling?  If  a  drain¬ 
age  ditch  of  25  ft.  wide  is  dug  so  that 
the  tide  flows  into  same  has  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  has  been  dug 
any  claim  over  same?  Can  he  sell  it? 
Can  be  dredge  it  without  permission  from 
the  State?  It  appears  to  be  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority  of  people  that  the 
State  claims  ownership  of  all  land  under 
tidewater.  If  this  is  so  the  State  of  New 
J ersey  has  confiscated  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  by  digging  mosquito  ditches  into 
which  the  tide  flows,  but  upon  which  the 
owners  of  the  land  upon  which  they  have 
been  dug  pay  taxes.  D.  n.  w. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

In  streams  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  the  State  owns  the  land  to  the 
high  water  mark  and  the  riparian  owners 
along  the  stream  are  entitled* to  use  the 
waters.  By  special  privilege  from  the 
Legislature  they  might  also  he  entitled 
to  construct  piers  and  fill  in  the  land. 

_  In  the  present  case,  the  digging  of 
ditches  is  an  artificial  stream  and  the 
riparian  owner  will  own  the  entire 
stream  as  the  same  was  built  upon  the 
lands  which  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
State  at  one  time  without  any  reserva¬ 
tions.  _  The  owner,  however,  might  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  an  easement  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  on  the  premises  by  maintain¬ 
ing-  a  ditch,  which  ditch,  if  maintained 
for  a  period  of  20  years,  would  have  to 
remain  open.  b. 


Lawyer’s  Charges 

I  would  like  to  know  what  a  lawyer 
should  charge  for  the  following : 

Search,  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
District  Court  search ;  recording  deed ; 
closing  title  ;  drawing  mortgage  ;  drawing 
bond ;  additional  on  closing.  I  had  an 
extension  made  out  for  two  months. 

New  Jersey.  f.  g. 

Cost  of  county  search,  $50  to  $80,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

United  States  District  Court  search, 
average  about  $5. 

New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  search,  av¬ 
erage  about  $3. 

Recording  deed,  charges  according  to 
number  of  letters  and  words  in  deed,  av¬ 
erage  charge  about  $3.50. 

Closing  title,  usual  charge,  $2.50. 

Drawing  bond  and  mortgage,  usual 
charge,  $10. 

Extension  search,  usual  charge,  $15. 

The  above  -would  be  the  average 
charges  by  a  bank  lawyer  or  building  and 
loan  lawyer.  The  fees,  however,  are  not 
set  by  any  rule,  and  a  lawyer  may  charge 
more  or  less  as  he  sees  fit.  H.  K. 

Legal  Requirements  for  I 
Marriage 

Is  there  any  law,  State  or  National, 
which  requires  a  man  to  be  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  order  to  perform  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  since  the  chief  officer  of 
lodges,  magistrates,  mayors,  ship  cap¬ 
tains  on  high  seas  may  perform  it?  I 
have  read  several  times  when  man  and 
woman  met  the  requirements  of  the 
State  law  and  got  a  marriage  license  and 
refused  to  have  any  man  perform  the 
marriage  service,  just  agreeing,  that  they 
have  obeyed  the  law.  The  question  is 
are  the  couple  not  already  man  and  wife 
after  the  license  has  been  issued,  or  must 
they  find  some  man  thus  ox-dained  to  per- 
form  the  service?  f.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 


Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 


LIGHTNING,  FIRE  8.  RUST  PROOF 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

223-273  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


There  is  no  law  which  compels  a  man 
to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  order 
to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony,  but  if 
not  ordained  he  must  have  some  civil  or 
legal  authority  which  gives  him  this 
power.  The  chief  officer  of  a  lodge  does 
not  have  this  power  by  virtue  of  liis 
lodge  dignity,  and  only  a  few  months 
ago  the  right  of  an  American  ship  cap¬ 
tain  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  was 
questioned.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  finally  settled  or  not.  A  Bi-itish 
ship  captain  may  pei'form  a  marriage 
ceremony  legally  on  the  high  seas.  Mayors 
and  magistrates  have  this  powei*.  Ob¬ 
taining  a  marriage  license  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  legal  marriage ;  it  is  merely  a 
notice  to  the  civil  authorities  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  contemplated.  Legal  controver¬ 
sies  have  resulted  from  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  ignorant  or  foreign  persons  have 
imagined  that  taking  out  a  license  consti¬ 
tuted  a  marriage.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  a  common-law  marriage  may  exist 
without  any  ceremony  being  performed ; 
in  this  case  the  man  and  woman  must 
live  together  openly  as  husband  and  wife, 
the  woman  assuming  the  man’s  name,  and 
being  addx’essed  before  -witnesses  as  his 
wife.  Common-law  marriages,  however, 
are  not  easy  to  prove,  and  a  court  may 
decide  that  such  relations  are  mei'etri- 
cious,  especially  in  cases  where  large 
property  interests  are  involved.  Few  of 
the  States  recognize  common-law  mar¬ 
riage,  we  think.  An  irregular  marriage 
may  cause  so  much  mental  anguish,  social 
and  legal  complication,  and  financial  loss, 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
legalize  such  an  important  relation. 


are  coming 


THIS  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year 
that  you  must  be 
extra  careful  about 
your  foot  protection. 

It  certainly  pays 
to  buy  the  best  — 
rubber  footwear  is  a 
product  that  must  be 
made  right  to  give 
lasting  satisfaction. 
Insist  on  the  genuine 


Goodrich 

HI-PRESS 


Millions  wear  it  for 
its  better  service,  its 
snug,  sure  protec¬ 
tion,  its  comfort  and 
good  looks.  And  it 
costs  no  more  than 
other  kinds  certainly 
not  nearly  so  good. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 
In  Canada: 

Canadian  Goodrich  Company,Ltd. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


February  19,  1927 
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Save  your  Fruit  Trees 
by  SPRAYING 


YOU  know  by  experience  the  damage  that 
insects  and  fungus  diseases  do  to  fruit 
trees  every  year.  Early  spraying  and  dusting 
of  the  trees,  before  the  sap  begins  to  run  free' 
ly,  will  save  them,  and  increase  their  yield  of 
Grade  A  fruit — if  spraying  solution  is  right. 

Leading  authorities  agree  that  high  calc i' 
urn,  pure  chemical  lime  is  vital  and  they  erp 
thusiastically  endorse  Bell-Mine  Pebble  Lime. 

Our  new  book  tells  you  the  How ,  When 
and  What  of  Spraying  and  Dusting.  The 
formulas  and  the  spraying  time  table  in  the 
book  are  based  upon  the  successful  work  of 
State  and  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  who  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
to  orchard  owners  and  farmers.  You  need 
this  book  whether  you  have  many  trees  or 
just  a  few. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on : 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name  - 

Address - 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Company 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Send  the 
Coupon 
Today ! 


Quicker  Solubility 


Michigan  Rotary  Calcinator 


9 


A  NEW  AND  BETTER  AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE 

We  announce  the  greatest  single  advance  in  the  preparation  of  MICHIGAN 
LIMESTONE.  Now  an  accomplished  fact,  after  months  of  research  and 
experiment.  We  now  pass  “Michigan”  through  huge  Rotary  Calcinators.  It 
is  heated  at  1200  degrees,  opening  up  the  grain,  expanding  the  crystals,  and 
decreasing  the  density.  We  then  can  pulverize  to  greater,  smoother  fineness 
at  7.000  lbs.  pressure,  where  it  formerly  required  18,000  lbs. 

QUICKER  AND  MORE  COMPLETE  SOLUBILITY 
is  the  result  of  this  process.  The  extreme  purity  of  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE, 
combined  with  this  advanced  method  of  preparation,  will  give  results  in  your 
soil  this  Spring  that  will  amaze  you. 

Place  your  order  early.  No  advance  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Grind  With  the  “JAY  bee” 

HUMDINGER 


Increase  Your  Profits 

Best  and  most  economical 
grinding  is  done  with  the 
“Jay-Bee.”  Makes  nutritious, 
palatable  feeds.  Eliminates 
costly  feed  losses. 

Easy  Payment  Plan 

See  the  Humdinger  at  work 
on  your  farm  without  cost 
to  you.  Prove  to  your  own 
.satisfaction  it’s  the  best, 
fastest,  most  economical 
mill  made.  4  sizes — 7 
H.P.  to  30  H.P.  Ask 
about  our  easy  payment  plan. 

i.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Crusher  ■‘  Grinder « Pulverizer 


Grinds  Any  Feed  or  Roughage  to  Any 
Degree  of  Fineness 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or  oily— to  any 
fineness.  Any  roughage:  hay — Kaffir  com— fod¬ 
der — snapped  corn,  husks  on— leaves  no  sharp 
edges  to  cause  sore  mouths  as  with  buhr  mills. 
No  hulls  in  oats.  No  rats’  nests  in  shock  corn. 
No  metal  touches  metal.  No  heat.  No  friction. 
No  breakdowns.  Always  dependable.  Biggest 
capacity.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Unequalled  as 
grinder— feed  saver— money  maker.  Free  feeding 
booklet,  literature,  etc.  Stock  in  principal  cities. 
All  Infringements  Vigorously  Prosecuted 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Use  for  the  Land? 


My  farm  trouble  is  this :  I  have  a  farm, 
or  rather  was  formerly  four  farms,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Winchel  Mountain. 
About  two-thirds  of  it  has  an  elevation 
of  800  ft.,  one-third  of  it  has  an  elevation 
from  800  to  1,300  ft.  About  one-third  of 
is  is  as  level  as  a  prairie,  the  x*emainder 
is  hilly.  About  one-half  is  limestone  soil, 
the  remainder  is  slate  shale.  The  main 
farmhouse  is  one-half  mile  off  the  main 
road.  The  farm  is  well  watered  with 
perenni.l  springs ;  one  spring  near  the 
house  has  a  temperature  of  47  degrees 
Fahr.  the  year  round.  There  is  always 
water  available  for  the  stock  in  the  most 
severe  drought.  There  is  a  good  orchard 
that  if  well  taken  care  of  will  produce 
over  1,000  barrels  of  apples  per  year. 
The  soil  mostly  is  good.  There  is  about 
50  acres  of  wood,  mostly  chestnut  that 
has  been  injured  by  the  blight.  Four 
years  ago  when  the  blight  started  I  got 
estimates  for  cutting  it  off,  making  rail¬ 
road  ties,  telegraph  poles,  fence  posts, 
and  firewood,  but  found  that  the  labor 
cost  would  be  more  than  the  returns,  so 
I  did  nothing  with  it.  There  is  about 
one  acre  of  heavy  hard  wood  saw  timber. 
The  farm  contains  three  houses  and  six 
barns.  The  houses  do  not  have  modern 
improvements,  but  water  by  gravity  is 
available  for  them.  The  buildings  are  all 
badly  in  need  of  repairs.  The  orchards 
are  not  trimmed.  The  soil  is  good;  it  has 
been  a  dairy  farm  for  over  60  years,  and 
is  still  a  dairy  farm.  I  acouired  the  farm, 
with  the  intention  of  going  back  there  to 
live  out  the  remainder  of  my  days,  after 
I  had  outlived  my  days  of  usefulness  in 
the  industries.  That  time  is  here ;  my 
wife  and  myself  are  getting  old,  and  can¬ 
not  do  much  work,  neither  do  we  wish  to 
do  much  work.  Our  children  are  all 
away  in  the  city.  I  cannot  ask  any  of 
them  to  go  on  a  farm,  and  as  for  depen¬ 
dable  hired  help,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  get  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  remain  in 
the  city. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  can  I  do 
with  the  farm?  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  it, 
even  if  I  could,  partly  on  account  of  sen¬ 
timent  ;  my  father’s  grandfather  lived  and 
died  in  that  house.  Then  I  believe  that 
there  are  five  million  tons  of  iron  ore  on 
the  farm,  which  has  no  market  value  at 
present  but  may  have  in  the  future.  For¬ 
merly  along  in  the  eighties  I  could  get  it 
worked  on  shares,  and  got  a  nice  income 
from  it,  but  those  times  are  past.  I  have 
been  renting  it  for  over  30  years;  the 
last  few  years  I  have  been  taking  notes 
in  payment  of  rent,  and  they  may  never 
be  paid.  The  last  year  I  let  the  renter 
have  it  without  rent  if  he  would  do  some 
repairing  on  the  buildings,  but  no  repairs 
have  been  made,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  make  some  change  but  just  what 
to  do  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  so  I 
apply  to  you  to  help  me  out.  I  realize 
that  farming  is  going  down,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  my  renters  cannot  pay. 
The  neighborhood  has  gone  down  ;  all  the 
young  people  have  gone  to  the  city,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  few  old  people  on  the  farms. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  sehoolhouse  was 
full— -30  to  40  boys  and  girls.  Now  about 
three  scholars  make  up  the  school.  I 
have  thought  of  setting  out  the  hill  lands 
with  trees  and  get  tax  exemption  and  let 
it  lie;  then  again  the  question  of  labor 
comes  in.  The  idea  of  a  Summer  camp 
for  city  children  might  be  good,  but  it  is 
something  I  know  nothing  about.  The 
locality  is  healthy,  typhoid  or  malaria  are 
unknown  there.  Giving  some  responsible 
party  a  long-time  lease,  say  10  to  15 
years,  in  consideration  that  he  keep  up 
the  buildings  in  livable  condition,  keep  up 
the  insurance,  take  proper  care  of  the 
woodlot  and  orchard,  pay  the  taxes,  and 
keep  stock  enough  to  feed  all  the  coarse 
fodder,  at  the  end  of  such  a  period  farm 
may  have  a  value  again.  Or  it  may  be 
best  to  let  it  lie  as  an  abandoned  farm. 
I  pay  my  taxes  with  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  future  value;  taxes  amount  to 
$150  per  year.  t.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  clear  and  true  statement 
of  conditions  presents  a  problem  which  in 
a  more  or  less  similar  way  confronts 
many  of  our  people  who  have  come  to 
middle  age.  What  shall  be  done  with 
idle  land — made  idle  by  changes  in  con¬ 
ditions  for  which  the  owner  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible?  This  farm  has  a  certain  po¬ 
tential  value  which  will  be  developed  in 
the  future  and  for  family  reasons  it  is 
not  desired  to  sell  it.  What  can  be  done 
to  keep  it  going  without  loss,  or  with  a 
small  income  until,  in  coming  years,  con¬ 
ditions  are  adjusted,  as  they  surely  will 
be  until  such  farms  come  back  into  ac¬ 
tive  use?  We  shall  welcome  a  discussion 
by  readers.  The  owner,  seriously  asks 
for  sensible  suggestions,  and  many  others, 
similarly  situated  will  join  him  in  re¬ 
questing  help. 

Some  of  our  own  suggestions  are  as 
follows :  .... 

1.  Put  the  rougher  lands,  into  trans¬ 
planted  forest  trees.  This  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive  if  the  aid  of  the  schools  of  for¬ 
estry  can  be  secured.  Within  about  12 
years  there  will  be  some  income  from 
Christmas  trees  and  posts.  In  40  years 
the  land,  if  in  good  timber,  will  be  very 
valuable. 

2.  Try  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
State  or  with  private  organization  to  use 
such  a  farm  for  temporary  camps  or  in¬ 
stitutions  for  children  or  invalids.  These 
things  are  constantly  becoming  more  pop¬ 


ular  and  while  the  rent  would  not  be 
heavy  it  would  provide  some  little  income. 

3.  Have  part  or  all  of  the  level  land 
enclosed  and  offer  it  as  pasture  for  herds 
of  beef  cattle  or  dry  cows.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  good  grass  and  water,  and  through¬ 
out  that  region  the  business  of  pasturing 
and  fattening  beef  cattle  is  growing. 

There  will  probably  be  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  from  readers.  Send  them  in — 
practical  experience  if  possible. 

The  English  Sparrow 
Defended 

I  read  with  considerable  amusement  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  blood-thirsty  ac¬ 
counts  covering  the  murdering  of  numer¬ 
ous  English  sparrows.  I  read  also,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  the  plaint  of  the  lady 
who  wished  to  know  how  to  break  up  a 
colony  of  English  sparrows  which  was 
annoying  her.  This  lady’s  complaint 
brought  back  to  mind  an  experience  I  had 
many  years  ago,  while  lying  in  bed  des¬ 
perately  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  I  was  in 
that  state  where  even  the  buzzing  of  a 
fly  in  the  room  drove  me  to  distraction. 
You  may  judge  then,  how  I  felt  when  I 
began  to  notice  that  an  enormous  colony 
of  English  sparrows  was  roosting  in  a 
big  maple  tree  just  outside  my  window. 
The  little  beasts  began  to  assemble  about 
sundown,  and  pandemonium  was  assured 
for  the  next  half  hour  or  more  while  they 
were  settling  down  to  roost  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  tree.  The  family  tried  to  scare  them 
out  by  throwing  sticks  into  the  tree  and 
making  various  noises,  but  the  sparrows 
would  return  as  soon  as  the  invaders  had 
retired  from  the  field.  This  went  on  for 
several  evenings,  until  my  brother,  acting 
on  a  new  thought,  went  out  after  dark, 
climbed  the  tree,  and  made  an  infernal 
racket.  The  sparrows  scattered  in  every 
direction  and  never  a  oue  returned  to  this 
particular  roost.  I  presume  they  selected 
some  other  tree  at  a  distance. 

When  it  comes  to  destroying  the  spar¬ 
row’s  outright  I  must  confess  that  for  40 
years  or  more  I  was  an  ardent  believer 
in  doing  away  with  them.  We  all  re¬ 
member  what  happened  when  the  English 
sparrow  invaded  the  United  States.  In 
those  days  living  in  the  big  cities  was  a 
simple  and  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Sparrow. 
Instead  of  working  vigorously  at  his  old 
trade  of  gathering  various  injurious  bugs 
in  the  fields,  Mr.  Sparrow,  being  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  smart  and  intelligent  bird,  took 
the  easier  course,  and  congregated  in  the 
cities  anfl  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  where 
life  was  one  gorgeous  gorge. 

How  many  of  us  remember  having 
noticed  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
English  sparrow  in  the  past  few  years, 
commencing  sometime  after  the  automo¬ 
bile  began  to  displace  the  horse.  Living 
in  the  cities  is  rib  longer  what  it  used  to 
be  for  the  sparrow,  nor  is  living  on  the 
average  farm  as  easy  as  it  might  have 
been.  Living  at  the  time  in  a  small  town 
surrounded  by  farms  one  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  the  autos  lined  up  along 
the  streets  with  the  radiators  plastered 
with  butterflies  and  bugs  of  various  kinds. 
What  was  my  surprise  one  day  to  notice 
a  perky  little  cock  sparrow  fly  up  against 
a. radiator  and  calmly  pick  off  a  full  meal 
of  nice  fat  bugs  from  it.  As  the  days 
went  on  I  noticed  this  more  and  more, 
and  I  am  convin  i.  that  the  sparrows 
had  quickly  acquired  this  habit,  which  to 
my  mind  is  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  adaptability  of  this  particular  spe¬ 
cies  of  bird.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  native 
bird  in  the  whole  United  States  that  has 
had  the  sense  to  take  up  this  particularly 
easy  mode  of  obtaining  a  living. 

Two  years  ago  I  became  a  convert  to 
the  English  sparrow.  It  happened  during 
a  long  Summer  spent  on  a  farm  near 
Glenliam,  New  York.  On  this  particular 
farm,  there  were  no  cats  and  very  few 
hawks  or  other  predatory  birds  to  disturb 
the  small  birds,  with  the  result  that  when 
one  woke  up  at  daybreak,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  wonderful  burst  of  song  from  every 
direction.  There  were  no  horses,  cows, 
or  poultry  on  this  farm,  but  there  are 
quite  a  large  number  of  English  sparrows 
in  evidence,  and  it  is  in  surroundings 
like  these  that  the  little  Englishman 
seems  to  justify  the  claims  and  beliefs 
of  whoever  imported  him  to  this  country. 
I  never  saw  a  more  industrious  lot  of 
small  birds  than  these  sparrows.  They 
had  to  obtain  their  living  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  surroundings,  and  they  were  busy 
from  dawn  to  sunset  collecting  bugs,  in¬ 
sects,  worms,  and  in  general  making 
themselves  useful  to  the  farmer. 

Before  destroying  a  flock  of  English 
sparrows  I  certainly  would  advise  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  study  of  the  conditions.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  English  sparrow  is  a 
very  intelligent  bird,  and  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  making  an  easy  living,  he  is 
the  bird  that  will  find  it  out  and  act 
accordingly.  If  deprived  of  an  easy  liv¬ 
ing  this  sparrow  will  make  himself  useful, 
and  the  larger  the  flock  the  more  concrete 
will  be  the  evidence  of  usefulness.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  he  is 
a  fruit  eater.  I  saw  robins  and  other 
native  birds  devouring  quantities  of  ber¬ 
ries,  but  during  that  whole  Summer  I 
never  saw  an  English  sparrow  harming 
any  fruit.  J.  R.  h. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y.:  We  believe  the  evil  done  by 
this  sparrow  far  outweighs  any  good  he 
may  do.  Still,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
have  his  case  presented  fairly. 
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Destroying  Sparrows 

Mrs.  W.  L.  M.,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y., 
could  reduce  her  colony  of  English  spar¬ 
rows  by  robbing  their  nests  of  eggs  and 
young  birds,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
the  nest,  nor  destroy  it  in  the  operation. 
The  persistent  sparrow  will  return  again 
and  again  to  the  same  nest  if  it  Be  not 
disturbed  until  discouragement  drives  it 
quite  away.  I  covenanted  with  a  pair  of 
active  boys  at  five  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  10  cents  per  dozen  for  nestlings, 
who  became  quite  expert  in  collecting 
both  sparrows  and  eggs  and  emoluments. 

READER. 


Skim-milk  Paint 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  paint 
from  yellow  ochre  or  red  ochre?  It  is 
made  with  either  skim-milk  or  sweet 
milk.  j.  l.  g. 

Biddeford,  Me. 

A  mixture  of  skim-milk  and  cement 
makes  a  fairly  good  paint  substitute  for 
rough  boaixls.  It  may  be  tinted  with 
ochre  or  Venetian  red  if  desired.  The 
thickness  will  depend  on  the  surface 
where  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  rougher 
it  is  the  thicker  the  material  may  be,  the 
idea  being  to  make  it  just  so  the  coat 
will  not  peel.  This  must  be  kept  stirred 
while  using.  For  planed  boards  such 
paint  substitutes  will  not  amount  to 
much.  In  such  case  linseed  oil  and  ochre 
or  Venetian  red  makes  a  durable  and 
moderately-priced  paint. 


A  Rural  Scrap-book 

May  I  thank  you  for  oast  services  and 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
most  excellent  paper?  I  feel  that  I  owe 
many  phases  of  my  success  to  a  scrap¬ 
book  I  have  kept  for  the  past  year,  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  might  some  day  be  useful, 
gathered  from  each  issue.  I  now  have  a 
small  dictionary  of  invaluable  suggestions 
and  facts,  for  which  I  am  extremely 
grateful.  May  I  suggest  that  this  plan 
might  be  of  use  to  your  readers,  saving 
to  them  all  those  articles  which  they  read 
with  interest,  but  cannot  find  when  the 
need  arises?  I  would  have  purchased 
from  you  a  practical  scrap-book,  had  I 
found  one  offered  in  your  columns. 

New  York.  noriian  j.  worthier. 


Renovating  Musty  Maple 
Syrup 

Take  a  2-qt.  jar,  fill  with  water,  then 
add  about  1  lb.  of  unslaked  lime ;  let  it 
stand  until  it  is  as  clear  as  any  water. 
Take  two  tablespoons  of  the  clear  liquid 
and  add  to  each  gallon  of  syrup  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  in  a  large  milk  can.  Stir 
each  day  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
evaporate  to  11  lbs.  per  gallon,  constantly 
skimming  off  all  that  comes  to  the  top. 
I  don’t  think  any  mustiness  will  be  de¬ 
tected  when  ready  for  the  cans.  I  have 
treated  a  great  many  gallons  in  this  way ; 
try  it.  M.  c.  B. 

Vermont. 


Care  in  Using  Iodine 

Will  you  add  to  your  comments  on  use 
of  tincture  of  iodine  in  former  issue  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  possibility  of  blister¬ 
ing?  Those  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
some  of  the  patent  “pain  killers”  are  apt 
to  bandage  the  wound  first,  then  pour  the 
iodine  on  the  bandage.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  did  this  last  Summer  after  step¬ 
ping  on  a  nail,  and  the  resulting  blister 
proved  much  worse  than  the  nail  wound. 
Her  excuse  was  that  the  bandage  might 
have  germs  on  it  which  the  iodine  would 
kill.  MRS.  E.  ET  L. 

Ohio. 


Bits  of  Experience 

When  removing  poached  eggs  from  the 
water  use  a  perforated  pancake  turner 
or  spoon.  / 

If  peanut  butter  becomes  too  thick 
moisten  with  a  good  salad  oil. 

Try  maple  flavor  in  next  chocolate  cake 
you  make  in  place  of  vanilla. 

Sew  a  piece  of  narrow  black  elastic 
over  the  tear  in  the  back  of  a  rubber ; 
good  results  follow.  MRS.  c.  E.  m. 


Another  Chilblain  Cure 

I  often  read  of  people  requesting  a 
cure  for  chilblains.  Here  is  a  simple 
remedy  that  cured  mine  30  years  ago 
with  two  treatments :  Put  live  coals  in  a 
pan  and  throw  on  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  cornmeal.  Hold  the  feet  in  the  smoke 
as  near  the  coals  as  possible  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes  at  a  time.  d.  j.  m. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


“Hello,  Smith,  suppose  a  man  marries 
his  first  wife’s  stepsister's  aunt,  what  re¬ 
lation  is  he  to  her?”  “First — wife — step 
1 — aunt — er — let  me  see.  Oh,  I  don't 
know."  “He's  her  husband.” — Ottawa 
Citizen. 


YOUR  FARM 

Demands  These  Better  Tools 

V OUR  farm  deserves  these  better  inv 
plements  of  true  Superior  quality. 
And  when  you  specify  SUPERIOR,  you 
are  buying  the  highest  possible  value, 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  finest 
service  ever  offered  in  farm  implements 
of  this  type.  Every  implement  in  the 
SUPERIOR  line  is  a  practical  product 
— the  kind  of  implement  scientific  farming  demands. 

SUPERIOR  GRAIN  DRILLS 

SUPERIOR  Grain  Drills  take  the  guess-work 
out  of  planting  and  make  good  seeding  a  certainty. 

For  simplicity  of  control,  li  ghtness  of  draft  and  the 
ability  to  sow  uniformly,  SUPERIOR  stands  alone. 

SUPERIOR  drills  are  built  for  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  Improved  Disc  Gear  Drive  —  Single  or 
Double  Disc  Furrow  Openers— Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings— complete  Alemite  Lubrication  —  Pitch- and- 
Gather  Wheels.  They  are  accurate  for  all  seeds 
from  flax  to  beans,  without  cracking. 

SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK 
MANURE  SPREADER 


A  spreader  of  finest  quality,  the  SUPERIOR  Black  Hawk 
has  the  shortest  turning  radius  of  any  spreader.  Has  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength  and  durability— and  it  is  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the 
market.  The  SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK  has  Alemite  lubrication,  making 
it  easy  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  Large  capacity  yet  light  weight.  Has 
a  spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre. 


warn  wt  n  m  ah  tsai  —  m  wr  n  mb  mi  bb  mi 

—Grain  Drills 
—Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
—Lime  Spreaders 
— Buckeye  Cultivators 
— Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., Inc.  ■ 

418  Monroe  St.,  Sprio|fi«M,  Obit. 

Please  send  full  information  cover-  R 
ing  machines  checked. 

Name 

NOTE :  Complete  Buck¬ 
eye  line  includes  one  and 
two-  row, horse  and  trac¬ 
tor.  walking  and  riding 
■  cultivators. 

Address  n 

y,M\. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
WEEK— February 
28  to  March  5,  1927 


Your  farm  demands  these  bet - 
ter  tools .  Check  the  items  that 
interest  you  and  mail  coupon 
TODAY  for  full  information ♦ 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc* 

418  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Pays  for  Itself 


—In  one  short  season  in  money, 
time  and  labor  saved.  Low 
Introductory  Price  makes  it 
easy  to  own  this  better  power 
garden  tractor.  Just  the 
machine  for  small  farms,  truck 
gardens,  estates,  suburban  places, 
etc.  Takes  the  “Back-break”  out 
of  farm  tasks.  Easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Sturdily  built.  Made  with 
single  or  twin  engine  in  both  rid¬ 
ing  and  wa  king  types.  Two  speed 

Saar.  Mower  attachment  has  3  ft  ft. 

utter  Bar  and  Knife  that 
standard  3-inch  sections. 


Does  Any 
Farm  Job! 

Plows,  plants, 
cultivates, 
(gauge  wheel 
regulates  the 
depth  of  culti¬ 
vating)  mows, 
runs  feed 
mills  and 
other  belt 
machinery. 
Use  it  all  year. 

Write  Today! 


Free  Book-gSIt'JlTw 

Tractor  Catalog.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you  money.  Ask  for 
NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  full  in- 
formation.  Write  today. 

Shaw  M(g.  Co. 


Tool 

Control 


rrATiTf  AT/'*  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
r  1*11.1 .1 1  .It  Ticket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
interwoven  —  Painted  Gz-een  —  Red  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
(arms,  yards  and  lawns. 


'.r.iji’u'z-"  v.i  v  w 1 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

U sed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 


Fence  For  Less  Than  *}cts. 
A  Running  Foot  &  r 


Before  you  buy  any  Fencing.Gates, Steel 
Posts ,  BarbWire,  Roofing  or  Paints ,  get  L  r, 
my  Big  New  Catalog  and  see  the  money  my  Plfl 

Direct-From-Factory-FreightPaid 

plan  of  dealing  will  save  you. 
i  OverOne  Million  satisfied  customers. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  this  Money-Saving  book  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  My  quality  nighest— my 
prices  lowest.  Orders  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4316  Cleveland,  Ohio 


i  — 


BIG  PROFITS 


fwmlOinterTQtmit^ 

FARMING  is  a  profitable  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Fort  Myers  district  of  Florida. 
Here  Winter  handicaps  are  absent.  Peak 
prices  are  secured  for  early  vegetables  and 
fruit  crops.  Dairying,  hogs  and  poultry  make 
good  returns  and  green  feed  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  Established  markets.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Rich  land  is  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Fishing,  hunting  and  bathing 
all  winter. 

Write  for  literature.  Address:  Fort 
Myers  Chamber  of  Commerce,  G, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


ers 

dfflonda 


The  City 
of  Farms' 


Dairy  Farm— 80  acres.  Good 
w  w  location,  house  and  barn; 

on  main  road— schools— near  town.  We  also  have 
other  40-80-160  acre  farms.  Cash  payment  only  $500 
to  $1500,  balance  small  payments.  Ask  for  list. 
These  farms  are  priced  to  sell  quickly.  Write  today. 
Dept.  11,  Federal  Land  Dank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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HELENS'  JONES 

Part  I 


“The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Helen  Jones  of  Clay  Harbor  is  visiting  at 
the  palatial  residence  of  our  esteemed 
townsman  Judge  Green,  who  lias  been 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
supervisor  at  the  coming  election.  Miss 
Jones  has  captivated  all  hearts  by  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  her  manners  and  her 
native  dignity  of  deportment.  She  is 
reputed  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary  under 
the  will  of  her  lamented  father,  the  late 
Ezra  Jones.  Miss  Helen  lias  proved  a 
genuine  addition  to  Greyport  society.” 

Something  over  40  years  ago  I  “set” 
that  up  in  the  office  of  the  Greyport  Netcs. 
The  worn  and  battered  type,  under  the 
pilotage  of  my  clumsy  and  inky  fingers, 
slowly  arranged  themselves  into  words. 

It  was  my  first  “society  note”  for  the 
Netvs  and  I  confess  that  I  was  proud  of 
this  child  of  my  brain.  The  boss  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  little  table — a  great  mountain 
of  exchanges  scattered  around  him  — 
waiting  impatiently  for  this  last  gem  to 
properly  deck  his  social  column.  I  locked 
up  my  note,  ran  the  roller  over  it  and 
handed  the  proof  to  the  boss.  He  aimed 
a  volley  of  tobacco  juice  at  the  little  box 
of  sawdust  beside  him,  adjusted  liis  spec¬ 
tacles,  looked  at  me  with  an  interested 
eye,  and  turned  critic : 

“Now  I  suppose  you  think  that’s 
good.”  . 

I  confess  that  I  had  been  thinking  that 
this  Greyport  note  was,  most  likely,  the 
first  foundation  stone  in  the  broad  and 
solid  stairway  up  which  I  was  to  walk 
to  an  honored  place  in  the  office  of  the  . 
New  York  Bun — which  was  then  consid-  j 
ered  the  top  notch  or  high  plateau  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  required  some  imagination 
for  one  to  give  wing  to  fancy  and  fly  from 
that  dingy  little  office  up,  _  up  to  buzz 
around  the  great  beacon  light,  but  m 
those  hopeful  days  this  note  about  Helen 
Jones  seemed  like  an  eagle’s  wing,  and, 
not  having  any  other  particular  asset,  I 
was  strong  on  imagination.  Looking  back 
upon  the  incident  I  can  now  recall  many 
poor  ambitious  insects  like  myself  who 
tried  to  fly  high  to  the  great  shining  light 
above  them — and  who  have  merely  butted 
their  stubborn  heads  against  the  hard 
glass  which  made  contact  with  the  real 
light  impossible ;  until  they  fell  back 
baffled  and  broken  to  their  old  place. 
Well,  “  ’tis  better  to  have  love  I  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all,”  though 
I  shall  not  undertake  the  job  of  trying  to 
make  some  of  these  sour  old  fellows  kid 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  world 
did  them  a  service  when  it  rejected  them. 
But  the  boss  was  both  critic  and  philos¬ 
opher  that  day :  ,  .  _  . 

“Who  in  the  world  is  this  Helen 
Jones  ?** 

Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  the  boss 
did  not  mention  “the  world.”  _  He  men¬ 
tioned  a  place  suggested  by  Miss  Jones  s 
first  name.  I  had  to  confess  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  lady.  Further  question¬ 
ing  brought  out  the  fact  that  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  of  my*  information  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Green  who  met  me  on  the 
street !  Well,  I  have  been  in  “journal¬ 
ism”  of  various  sorts  for  about  45  years, 
and  I  am  here  to  state  my  opinion  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  our  ordinary  “news, 
which  so  many  accept  as  gospel  truth, 
has  less  foundation  in  fact  than  my  state¬ 
ments  about  Helen  Jones!  My  critic,  the 
boss,  went  on  :  ■ 

“I  bet  she’s  as  homely  as  a  mud  fence. 

I  know  old  Ezra  Jones,  and  if  this  girl 
looks  like  him  it  will  take  more  ‘native 
dignity’  than  there  is  in  the  whole  of 
Michigan  to  make  her  a  ‘genuine  addition 
to  society.  As  for  Nat  Green — he  may  be 
a  judge  of  whisky  but  that’s  his  limit — 
and  yet,  Bert,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  s 
one  of  t  lie  best  society  notes  we  have  ever 
had.  It's  a  puller.  Nat  Green  will  take 
50  copies,  or  I’m  a  liar,  and  Helen  will 
be  sure  to  take  25  after  that.  That  s 
what  I  call  journalism.  ‘Say  Bill,’  he 
called  to  the  pressman,  ‘print  one  hun¬ 
dred  extra  this  week.’  ” 

I  ought  to  have  gone  back  to  my  case 
paraphrasing  Madame  Roland’s  cele¬ 
brated  remark,  “Oh  journalism,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  those  days  of  full 
ambition  and  empty  pockets  I  agreed 
with  the  boss  that  on  a  country  news¬ 
paper  the  principal  things  we  had  tor 
sale  were  certain  minor  principles,  while 
larger  principles  never  could  be  bought. 
These  larger  principles  were  usually  con¬ 
nected  with  our  political  party. 

There  came  a  shuffle  of  heavy  feet  on 
the  stairs  and  the  door  pushed  open.  In 
came  one  of  our  subscribers — a  farmer 
from  Hart’s  Corners.  He  had  on  a  cow- 
skin  cap  and  coat,  and  carried  a  whip  m 
his  hand.  In  those  days  whips  and  edi¬ 
tors  sometimes  came  in  contact,  for  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  usually  resort  to  libel  suits 
when  some  red-hot  assortment  of  type 
burned  the  flesh  of  a  subscriber.  Our 
office  was  well  trained  to  handle  such 
visits.  The  boss  glanced  at  his  walking 
stick  standing  in  the  corner  and  the  rest 
of  us  rubbed  our  inky  hands  together  m 
gentle  anticipation.  Our  visitor  made  it 
clear  that  he  came  in  peace. 

“No,  I  aint  come  to  lick  the  editor — 
though  I’ll  bet  he’ll  lick  his  chops  over 
this  piece  of  meat  my  wife  has  sent.  Say, 
mister,  how  much  do  I  owe  you?” 


The  boss  hunted  through  his  book  and 
found  that  the  visitor  was  three  years 
behind  in  payment. 

“Call  it  $7.  That’s  three  years  at  $2 
and  if  you  pay  in  advance  for  another 
year,  I’ll  knock  off  a  dollar.” 

“Well,  knock  off  50  cents  more  and  I’ll 
do  it !” 

After  some  dickering  it  was  agreed. 

“All  right.  I’ve  hauled  in  a  load  of 
dry  wood,  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and.  a 
bushel  of  turnips.  How  about  calling 
it  square?” 

It  was  a  blow  to  all  of  us. .  e  hoped 
to  get  a  little  cash  out  of  this  deal,  but 
a  journalist  must  have  food,  and  so  must 
his  stove,  and  so  the  bargain  was 
clinched.  Then  the  farmer  played  his 
trump  card  and  produced  a  big  package 
wrapped  in  brown  paper. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “the  woman  read  a 
poem  in  your  last  paper,  and  it  pleased 
her  so  that  she  says,  ‘You  go  right  in  and 
pay  your  bill  and  you  take  along  a  good 
hunk  of  that  spare  rib  and  some  of  my 
sausage.  And  don’t  you  dare  to  charge 
a  cent  for  it.  And  you  tell  the  editor 
that’s  just  what  I  think  of  his  poetry. 
It’s  what  I  call  sweet  pretty.  You  tell 
him  so  and  give  him  the  meat.’  Now  my 
wife  knows  her  business.  She’s  got  a 
scrap  book  with  most  a  thousand  pieces 
in  it — all  good — and  so  here’s  your  meat. 
It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent!” 

Now  the  beauty  of  all  this  was  that  I 
was  the  author  of  this  poem.  The  boss 
had  hesitated  about  running  it,  but  some 
“ad”  dropped  out  and  be  used  my  poem 
to  fill  the  hole.  Can  you  imagine  the 
poet  Whittier  after  the  publication  of 
“Snow  Bound”  receiving  a  good-sized 


check  from  his  publisher,  and  on  the  same 
day  reading  a  page  review  of  liis  poem? 
Well,  he  never  had  anything  like  the 
thrill  which  came  to  the  ink-stained  youth 
behind  the  case  in  that  dismal  office  when 
that  honest  farmer  paid  his  literary  tri¬ 
bute  in  pork  and  sausage.  It  surely  was 
a  substantial  tribute,  but  the  boss  was 
a  practical  man  who  knew  that  old 
classic  of  the  man  who  lost  all  his  power 
when  his  feet  got  off  the  ground. 

“Fine,”  he  said,  “Tell  your  wife  that 
the  gift  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  has  more  of  ’em  coming.  And 
now,  Bert,  you  go  along  with  Mr.  Wins¬ 
low  and  help  him  unload  that.  wood.  Put 
it  down  cellar,  and  tell  the  missus  about 
it.” 

It  is  hard  to  take  a  poet  off  the  high 
scaffold  where  he  is  preparing  to  paint 
the  goddess  of  fame  and  put  him  at  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  but  there  are  thorns  along 
every  pathway,  and  so  I  put  on  my  coat 
and  sat  on  the  wood  beside  Mr.  Winslow 
as  he  drove  to  the  editor’s  house.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  tell  you  what  that  farmer 
told  me  about  his  business.  It  was  the 
old  problem  of  low  prices,  lack  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  lack  of  money.  In  those  days 
the  great  movement  toward  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  trade  was  getting  under  way. 
Winslow  was  inclined  to  be  a  “green- 
backer”  or  soft  money  man.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  interesting,  but  they  have  no 
jflace  in  this  narrative. 

Winslow  threw  the  sticks  of  wood  in¬ 
to  the  yard  and  it  was  my  job  to  put  them 
in  through  the  cellar  window.  Mrs.  Edi¬ 
tor  was  a  true  helpmate.  Her  husband 
wrote  editorials  with  ink — she  wrote. them 
over  the  kitchen  stove.  A  born  politician, 
she  knew  how  to  hold  her  husband’s  read¬ 
ers.  So  after  the  wood  had  been  un¬ 
loaded  nothing  must  do  but  that  Mr. 
Winslow  must  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  piece  of  pie  before  taking 
his  cold  ride  home.  And  when  he  left  he 


carried  a  pattern  for  a  new  dress  which 
his  wife  might  use.  To  me  was  assigned 
the  job  of  sawing  and  splitting  a  few  logs 
of  this  new  wood. 

“Make  yourself  useful,”  said  Mrs.  Edi¬ 
tor.  “You  can’t  be  ornamental.”  I  could 
not  honestly  feel  resentment  at  that  re¬ 
mark.  for  I  felt  that  there  was  truth  in 
it.  The  saw  was  a  little  rusty  and  need¬ 
ed  greasing,  so  I  came  up  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  pork  rind  to  rub  over  the  saw.  As 
I  warmed  it  up  over  the  stove  I  heard 
the  farmer  and  Mrs.  Editor  gossiping  over 
one  of  his  neighbors. 

“What  he  needs  is  a  good  wife,”  said 
the  woman. 

“You’re  right  he  does.  It’s  a  shame  to 
see  that  fine  farm  and  house  with  no  wo¬ 
man  in  it.  Henry  Price  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  lot  of  these  women  around  here 
would  jump  at  him  if  he  made  a  sign. 
Bet  he  thinks  none  of  ’em  are  right.  Got 
his  idees  set  high — too  high  I  guess.” 

But  right  there  Mrs.  Editor  caught 
sight  of  me  by  the  stove. 

“I  guess  that  pork  rind  will  melt  up 
if  you  hold  it  there  much  longer.”  It 
was  her  way  of  saying  what  her  husband 
would  have  said  in  other  words. 

“You  better  blue  pencil  that  loaf  you’ve 
got  into  and  get  to  work.” 

«  *  #  *  * 

The  paper  containing  my  “society  note” 
was  printed  and  sure  enough  “Judge” 
Green  came  and  ordered  his  50  copies.  I 
think  they  helped  him  a  little  in  his  can¬ 
vass.  I  had  about  given  up  hearing  from 
Helen  Jones  when  one  day  a  woman 
climbed  our  stairs  and  asked  for  the  edi¬ 
tor.  I  was  at  work  pulling  the  old 
knuckle  press  as  she  came  in. 

“I  want  to  see  the  editor,”  she  said. 

Our  rule  was  to  attempt  a  little  mind¬ 
reading  when  an  unknown  visitor  called. 
If  we  decided  it  was  a  bill  collector,  a 
critic  or  some  other  unpleasant  character, 
and  the  editor  was  out  of  sight,  he  was 
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The  NEW  HEAT-TREATED  DISKS  on 
McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrows 
hold  their  edge  in  any  soil 


THE  Harvester  Company  has  always  put  especially 
durable  saw  steel  into  McCormick-Deering  disks 
and  every  user  has  benefited  accordingly.  Now,  through 
careful  experimentation  the  builders  have  learned  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  disks  by  a  heat-treating 
process  which  toughens  and  tempers  the  steel* 

The  new  McCormick-Deering  disks— heat-treated,  crimped- 
center— are  better  able  to  stand  the  strains  encountered  in  the 
faster  tillage  operations  made  possible  by  tractor  power.  They 
show  special  ability  to  hold  a  cutting  edge,  even  when  cutting 
and  cultivating  the  hardest,  rockiest  soil. 

The  disks  in  the  harrow  take  hard  punishment!  Glance  at 
disk  shown  at  the  right.  Note  the  crimped  center  that  means 
McCormick-Deering.  The  heat-treated,  crimped-center  disk  in 
your  harrow  will  mean  fewer  sharpenings,  longer  life,  better 
work  with  less  power. 

Improve  your  tillage,  lengthen  the  life  of  your  equipment, 
put  your  1927  crops  into  better  seed  beds  at  the  right  time 
by  relying  on  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  complete  line  of 
McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements.  The  line  includes  horse 
and  tractor  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring  tooth  harrows,  field 
and  orchard  cultivators,  rotary  hoes  and  the  Dunham  Culti- 
Packer.  All  sold  by  McCormick-Deering  dealers. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Be  Sure  it  is  a 
Heat>Treated 
Crimped-Center  Disk 

Look  for  the  Crimped-Center— 
an  exclusive  feature  on  McCor- 
mick'Deering  Disks.  Over  and 
above  the  toughening  that  is  now 
given  the  disks  by  heat-treatment, 
the  crimped  center  adds  great 
durability.  It  adds  50  to  100  per 
cent  to  the  strength  at  the  center, 
and  you  can  get  it  only  on  McCor - 
mick'Deering  Disk  Harrows. 
*  *  * 

You  can  take  one  of  these  new 
McCormick-Deering  heat-treated 
disks  and  hurl  it  edgewise  against 
a  hard  concrete  floor  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  edge.  You  can  put  it  in  a 
vise  and  springit  out  of  shape  with 
a  large  wrench — it  will  spring 
back  into  normal  shape  at  once. 
The  disk  that  stands  such  treat - 
mentwill  stand  abuse  in  the  field. 


McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Tools 


. 
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on  every  piece  of  produce  you 
sell,  would  you  be  proud  or 
ashamed?  Are  your  crops  of 
the  quality  that  brings  good 
prices  and  repeat  orders  or 
must  they  be  sold  wherever 
possible  for  whatever  you 
can  get? 

Quality  is  not  a  matter  of  luck. 
Every  season  brings  fresh  proof  of 
the  great  benefit  in  both  yield  and 
quality  that  result  from  proper  fer- 
tilizaton. 

Potatoes  that  are  mealier  and  better 
flavored;  beets,  carrots  and  onions 
that  are  sweeter  and  larger;  bigger, 
firmer  heads  of  cabbage  or  lettuce; 
celery  that  is  more  crisp  and  tender 
— all  these  quality  improvements 
that  bring  better  prices  have  been 
secured  by  including  plenty  of  potash 
in  a  sound  farming  plan. 

Potash  improves  the  shipping  and 
carrying  qualities  of  produce,  is 
essential  to  big  yields  and  helps 
crops  to  fight  off  disease  and  frost 
injury. 

The  following  fertilizers  have  been 
profitably  used  by  many  successful 
muck  soil  farmers  and  are  highly 
recommended. 

For  muck  soils — try  one  of  these 
three  analysis  —  0-10-10,  0-8-24  or  4- 
8-10.  For  potatoes  and  truck  crops 
muck  soil  growers  generally  apply 
1000  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  to  insure 
best  returns. 

FREE — A  new,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  ' Better  Muck  Crops”,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  the  press.  If  you 
willsend  us  your  name  and  address 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  as 
soon  as  it  appears. 


Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St., Dept.  K-64  New  York,N.  Y. 


Built  Right 
Work  Right 

The  Acme  Stick  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  is  known 
as  “the  biggest  little 
tool  in  the  world.”  All 
Acme  Potato  and  Corn 
Planters  are  equally 
good.  There’s  a  style 
for  every  use.They 
are  fast,  accurate 
and  economical. 

Every  ACME 
PLANTER  Is 
Money-  Back 
Guaranteed 


They  are 
properly  de¬ 
signed,  per¬ 
fectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  operate  faultlessly. 
They  are  the  product  of  many 
years'  experience  and  the 
world 's  largest  factory  d  evoted 
exclusively  to  hand  planters 
and  sprayers.  Our  new  addi¬ 
tion  doubles  our  capacity, 
and  makes  possible  better 
tools  at  lower  cost. 

All  Practical  Styles 

The  Acme  line  Is  complete.  You 
can  get  just  the  type  of  planter 
you  want.  Ask  your  dealer  for  an 
Acme,  and  be  sure  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  workmanship  and  material, 

Free  Potato  Book 

Write  for  potato  book  —  "The 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit."  Full  of 
useful  Information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  growers. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

Dept.  17 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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if  it  isrit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back. 


“out  of  town  for  the  day.”  If  the  visitor 
seemed  to  bring  good  news  of  some  sort 
the  editor  would  be  “right  back”  or 
“what  can  I  do  for  you?”  Now  this  wo¬ 
man  was  of  that  rather  uncertain  age  in¬ 
to  which  most  women  pass  at  29 — to 
emerge  later  at  4G.  She  had  a  pleasant 
face  and  a  kindly  eye.  Her  hat  was  shab¬ 
by  and  old-fashioned.  Her  hair  was  sim¬ 
ply  caught  up  in  a  knot  behind  her  head 
■ — probably  the.  most  unbecoming  hair¬ 
dressing  that  a  woman  can  assume.  She 
had  a  good  figure,  but  it  was  draped  in  a 
shabby  old-fashioned  dress  which  hung 
about  her  without  style  or  beauty.  Her 
gloves  were  worn  and  patched.  As  I  hesi¬ 
tated  she  spoke : 

“My  name  is  Helen  Jones.  Your  paper 
printed  a  very  nice  note  about  me.  I 
Avant  to  buy  some  copies.” 

I  brought  the  papers  and  she  paid  for 
them.  Then  she  hesitated  a  moment  and 
asked  suddenly : 

“Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  this?” 

What  could  the  author  do  but  bow  and 
smile? 

“Now  I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Won’t  you  please  put  your  coat  on 
and  come  out  on  the  street  where  we  can 
talk  quietly?” 

The  word  “vamp”  was  not  then  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  I  had  never  met  one  in  my  life 
and  could  not  imagine  what  such  a  char¬ 
acter  could  want  of  me.  But  youth  is 
fond  of  adventure,  so  I  washed  my  arms 
and  hands  in  weak  lye  to  get  the  ink  off 
and  went  along  with  Helen  Jones,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  amusement  of  Bill  the  pressman 
and  Jack  the  star  comp.  We  met  the 
editor  on  the  stairs,  but  he  was  a  wise 
man  and  passed  us  by  without  comment 

H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Hired  Man’s  Family 

# 

I  have  been  reading,  with  interest,  the 
articles  about  the  hired  man’s  family. 
Each,  according  to  his  lights,  is  right. 
But  unless  the  farmer  protects  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  will?  A  man  with  a  family 
can’t  get  a  decent  rent  in  the  city  very 
easily.  We  work  for  a  man  who  lives 
just  outside  the  city.  He  doesn’t  come  to 
the  farm  from  Fall  until  Spring,  when 
the  traveling  is  good.  We  have  seven 
children  ranging  from  10  to  3  years,  and 
frequently  the  older  ones  help  with  the 
work,  especially  in  haying  time  for  which 
they  always  get  pay.  In  Summer  we 
have  from  one  to  three  men  extra  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rush,  such  as  haying  and  pick¬ 
ing  sweet  corn,  and  I  get  extra  pay  for 
their  board.  We  can  use  fresh  or  can  all 
the  corn  we  want,  besides  potatoes,  beans, 
apples,  and  there  are  a  few  pears,  grapes, 
blackberries  and  currants  on  the  place, 
most  of  which  we  have.  We  have  the 
privilege  of  keeping  two  cows  and  we 
have  a  “tin  Lizzie”  to  take  us  where  we 
want  to  go  on  Sundays.  We  raise  a  good 
garden  every  year  of  which  I  take  most  of 
the  care,  except  in  spare  moments  that 
husband  helps  me.  We  have  been  here 
three  years  and  expect  to  stay  this  year. 

Does  my  husband  stay  in  the  house  to 
take  cai-e  of  sick  children?  Most  em¬ 
phatically  I  answer  no.  When  I  can’t 
take  care  of  them  myself  we  hire  a  nurse, 
as  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  that  one  of  our 
little  girls  had  last  Summer.  We  had  a 
nurse  for  two  days  after  the  crisis  had 
passed.  Then  husband  came  down  with 
it.  Pie  had  the  same  sensible  trained 
nurse,  and  he  came  out  fine.  Our  em¬ 
ployer  paid  the  nurse’s  bill  both  times, 
and  sent  a  good  many  other  things,  too. 
Besides  his  son  and  another  hired  man 
came  and  put  in  the  rest  of  the  crop  and 
did  the  chores,  too.  We  had  never  had  a 
serious  illness  in  the  family  before,  _  and 
hope  we  never  shall  again.  Sometimes 
he  helps  me  with  papering  or  painting 
(furnished  by  the  owner)  but  I  help  him 
in  return  at  something  which  one  person 
can’t  very  well  do  alone.  His  duties 
range  from  farm  work  and  slaughtering 
to  sitting  up  nights  with  cantankerous 
farrowing  sows.  Last  year  we  raised  and 
disposed  of  nearly  150  little  pigs  and  out 
of  the  first  litters  of  72  we  lost  only 
three.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have 
raised  a  pet  pig  each  year.  They  both 
were  hurt  shortly  after  birth.  I  brought 
them  to  the  house,  feeding  them  out  of  a 
spoon  first,  then  small  dishes.  They  went 
about  the  farm  wherever  they  liked  and 
slept  in  the  barn  at  night.  It  is  quite  a 
job  to  raise  them,  bqt  is  worth  it.  Of 
course,  each  time,  the  owner  gave  him 
to  me. 

We  got  this  job  in  the  funniest  way, 
too.  You  see  the  farm  was  suddenly  left 
on  his  hands  with  no  one  to  run  it.  Hus¬ 
band's  step-father  went  to  see  him  about 
a  job  for  us.  Mr.  P,  we  will  call  him, 
said  :  “Why  I  never  saw  you  drive  such 
a  fat  horse.”  “Well,”  the  man  answered, 
“My  son  had  this  mare  all  Winter  for 
her  keep.”  Then  he  told  him  we  wanted 
a  job  on  his  farm.  Se  he  immediately 
hired  husband.  When  told  how  many 
children  we  had  he  said,  “Well,  children 
have  to  have  some  place  to  live.”  And 
he  was  right,  although  some  people  think 
they  don’t  want  to  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  Of  course  healthy,  active  chil¬ 
dren  will  do  things  they  shouldn’t,  but 
when  both  parents  keep  an  eye  on  them 
fairly  well  not  many  accidents  happen. 

Life  on  a  farm  is  strenuous,  to  say  the 
least,  but  it  is  a  healthy  place  to  live.  We 
have  our  music,  magazines,  daily  mail  and 
telephone,  and  we  can  go  to  the  city  shop¬ 
ping  or  to  a  special  moving  picture  oc¬ 
casionally,  so  why  should  we  wish  to  live 
elsewhere?  mrs.  e.  s.  mc  dougal. 

Maine. 
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we  spend  thousands 
to  mix  it 
thoroughly 
for  i|ou 


The  thorough  mixing  of  the  many  ingre¬ 
dients  in  a  fertilizer  is  absolutely  essential. 

Here  is  the  type  of  mixer  used  in  our 
twenty  -  five  factories.  Such  machinery 
costs  too  much  to  be  a  profitable  invest* 
ment  for  a  farmer.  Furthermore,  in  every 
shipment  of  two  or  more  tons  we  sample 
each  bag  carefully  to  see  that  the  fertilizer 
complies  exactly  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Thorough  machine  mixing  and  expert  in¬ 
spection  insure  the  quality  of  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

We  sell  the  following  Grades  of  Multiple- 
Strength  : —  8-16-8,  4-16-20,  4-24-4. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices . 


International 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers  :  It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  “International’’ 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 

Poultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to.-day. 
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International  Ageicultural  Corporation 

•  MANUFACTURERS  /  o  OF  HIGH  GRADE  V-/  FERTILIZERS 


[Dept.  R-,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name  - - 


Address. 


T  own. 


State 
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TRUCKS  -  WAGONS  -  WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 


For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  A Ik  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company,  8S3  West  80th  Street,  New  Fork 

Hbrbert  W.  Coiaingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Diixon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Diixon,  Seci-etary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royix,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Morphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  *1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


At  the  State  Fair  last  Fall  a  very  smooth  persistent 
persuasive  salesman  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  worked  so  hard 
for  a  subscription  that  I  concluded  he  had  earned  a 
short-term  one.  If  I  did  that  out  of  compliment  to  his 
well-directed  efforts  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  the  rest.  I 
am  now  a  convert,  and  want  my  name  to  remain  on 
your  mailing  list.  E.  A.  B. 

OUR  talkers  may  be  smooth,  but  they  are  not 
guilty  of  rough  or  “strong-arm”  work.  That 
cannot  be  said  about  all  subscription  workers.  At 
any  rate  the  final  appeal  is  to  the  mind. 


WE  think  the  country  people  of  New  York  State 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sherman  J.  Lowell, 
past  Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  National 
Grange.  At  the  Jamestown  meeting  Mr.  Lowell 
came  into  the  fight  over  the  school  hill  at  just  the 
true  psychological  moment,  and,  in  a  few  simple  and 
earnest ,  words,  roused  that  great  audience  to  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Then  those  plain  country  peo¬ 
ple  burst  through  the  net  of  sophistry  and  dirty  in¬ 
trigue  which  the  politicians  had  attempted  to  throw 
over  them,  and  honestly  put  the  State  Grange  right 
into  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  on  the  rural  school 
question.  These  people  were  sick  at  heart  at  the  at¬ 
tempted  manipulations  of  the  State  Master  and  his 
educator  satellites,  but  this  clear  call  to  duty  gave 
them  new  courage  and  through  that  came  power. 
Lowell’s  contribution  to  this  meeting  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  act  of  a  strong  man.  It  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  Every  man  who  reads  this 
will  at  some  time  in  his  life  face  a  situation,  large 
or  small,  whex-e  he  may  help  lose  a  cause  by  sitting 
silent  and  safe  or  help  win  it  by  facing  danger  and 
speaking  openly  for  what  he  believes.  May  we  all 
be  given  the  courage  to  act  when  opportunity  offers. 

* 

THE  newspapers  i*eport  the  case  of  a  “psychologi¬ 
cal  doctor”  in  France  who  put  up  the  following 
road  sign  in  front  of  his  farm : 


AUTOMOBILISTS 
THERE  ARE  NO  MUNICIPAL 
RESTRICTIONS  ! 


And  underneath,  in  small  letters: 


YOU  MAY  KILL  THE  CHICKEN,  BUT 
THE  CHICKEN  ALSO  MAY  KILL  YOU 


The  result  was  that  this  unusual  sign  made  the 
fast  drivers  slow  down  in  order  to  read  it  clearly 
and  see  what  it  was  all  about.  Thus  the  chickens 
had  a  chance !  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it 
is  true  that  any  unusual  road  sign  along  the  way 
will  surely  attract  attention,  and  often  pay.  Banks 
are  coming  to  use  this :  “IF e  give  you  two  lcinds  of 
interest — 4  per  cent  and  personal /”  It  is  the  original 
thing  that  counts. 

* 


Junction  City,  Kan. — Mae  Miller,  local  high  school 
girl  and  daughter  of  E.  P.  Miller,  dairyman,  is  going  to 
pay  a  good  share  of  her  college  expenses  with  a  dairy  in¬ 
vestment  of  her  own.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Five  years  ago  she  sold  a  $100  bond  that  bore  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  bought  a  heifer  calf.  To  date  she 
has  realized  more  than  $600  from  the  sale  of  milk  and 
the  cow  has  given  birth  to  tvo  calves,  the  three  ani¬ 
mals  having  a  total  value  of  $600. 


AN  old  story  that !  When  the  writer  of  this  en¬ 
tered  an  agricultural  college  nearly  50  years 
ago,  several  hoys  were  paying  their  expenses  in  pe¬ 
culiar  ways.  One  boy’s  father  put  aside  a  sow  pig. 
This  sow  ran  with  other  pigs  on  clover  and  averaged 
two  litters  a  year.  The  income  from  these  litters 
went  to  pay  the  boy’s  college  expenses.  Another  boy 
bought  and  seeded  clover  seed  on  the  wheat.  There 
was  a  three-year  rotation,  and  the  boy  had  the  in¬ 
crease  of  all  crops  over  the  average  of  similar  crops 
in  the  years  before  clover  was  used.  Another,  whose 


father’s  farm  was  rather  light  and  needed  phos¬ 
phates,  induced  father  to  use  a  phosphatic  fertilizer, 
and  the  boy  had  the  increase  that  was  evidently  due 
to  using  the  phosphate.  With  these  farm  gains  and 
the  money  earned  by  teaching  a  Winter's  term  of 
school  and  working  on  the  college  farm  these  boys 
paid  for  their  education.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a 
thoroughly  scientific  course  as  compared  with  our 
present  agricultural  instruction,  but  it  was  sound 
and  sensible,  and  it  made  leaders  out  of  those  boys. 

* 

The  nucleus  of  most  revolts,  social,  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  has  been  the  discontented  individual.  “That  which 
was  yesterday  the  dream  of  the  philosopher  becomes  to¬ 
day  the  creed  of  a  persecuted  minority,  and  is  tomorrow 
the  accepted  faith  of  the  nations.”  John  Wesley,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  some  of  his  little  band  had  purged  the 
society  until  but  seven  remained,  and  was  taunted  with 
the  smallness  of  his  flock.  He  made  the  answer  which 
all  reformers  make :  “It  is  not  a  stream  I  am  purifying 
but  a  fountain.” 

HAT  is  taken  from  Watson’s  “Story  of  France.” 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was.  Since  the 
World  War  in  large  measure  political  feeling  has 
swung  back  to  the  old  stand-pat,  hard-shelled  doc¬ 
trine  of  “let  well  enough  alone,”  and  if  things  are 
not  well  enough  try  to  make  people  think  so.  The 
result  has  been  a  tremendous  gain  in  government 
control  by  commission,  bureau  and  every  known  de¬ 
vice  for  contracting  the  powers  of  the  individual  and 
enlarging  the  powers  of  those  who  work  themselves 
into  office.  This  has  made  any  new  liberal  reform 
movement  more  difficult  to  start  than  ever  before. 
It  seems  to  have  made  most  of  our  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  so  afraid  of  losing  a  job  or  an  appropriation  that 
they  try  to  plug  up  every  opening  through  which  the 
real  independence  of  country  people  may  find  a  vent. 
We  see  this  particularly  true  of  the  school  question 
in  New  Yoi-k.  The  Education  Department,  absolute¬ 
ly  autocratic  and  not  responsible  to  any  other 
branch  of  State  government,  has  now  clearly  shown 
that  it  will,  in  order  to  carry  its  point,  disregard  the 
wishes  of  country  people  and  force  consolidation  up¬ 
on  them.  We  constantly  refer  to  this  school  ques¬ 
tion  for  illustration  because  it  is  easily  understood. 
It  is  today  the  most  important  social  and  political 
question  in  New  York,  because  in  it  alone  one  can 
find  the  old  independent  manhood  question  and  the 
question  of  home  rule  brought  out.  Most  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  political  workers  seem  to  be  working  on 
the  stream.  We  want  to  dig  out  and  keep  the  spring 
clean  and  flowing. 

* 

HAT  question  on  page  288  about  what  to  do  with 
a  good  grass  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is  a  puz¬ 
zler,  and  there  are  many  seeking  an  answer.  In  the 
old  days  when  good  labor  was  available,  and  we  had 
the  old  market  for  hay,  the  answer  would  be  easy — 
particularly  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Here, 
however,  is  a  man  no  longer  able  to  work  hard  at 
farming,  and  with  outside  interests.  For  good  rea¬ 
sons  the  farm  is  not  for  sale,  yet  no  thrifty  man 
likes  to  see  a  good  farm  “go  to  seed.”  It  ought  at 
least  to  pay  cost  of  keep  and  a  little  income  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Now,  eliminating  the  suggestion  of  running 
the  farm  personally  and  considering  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  suitable  tenant,  what  can  be  done 
with  this  land?  Here  is  a  serious  problem  which,  no 
doubt,  appeals  to  hundreds  of  our  people.  We  want 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  it.  It  is 
not  an  example  of  philanthropy.  The  owner  will  not 
put  up  capital  to  run  it  on  shares  or  help  deserving 
men  to  experiment  with  a  home.  Now  what  do  you 
say? 

* 

AS  you  notice,  the  figures  printed  on  page  275 
show  that  the  Farm  Bureau  in  New  York 
State  cannot  be  called  strong,  numerically  at  least. 
If  memory  is  correct  there  were  at  one  time  some¬ 
thing  over  85,000  members.  Now  there  are  28,476 
members,  and  this  number  includes  the  members 
who  live  in  town  and  are  not  farmers,  and  the 
duplicates  in  families.  We  notice,  too,  that  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  are  grouped  in  10 
counties.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  farms 
and  the  number  of  rural  people  in  New  York  State 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau,  after  all 
these  years  of  work,  makes  what  you  would  call  an 
impressive  showing.  The  question  naturally  arises — ■ 
is  the  organization  worth  what  it  costs?  The  time 
has  come  when  that  question  cannot  be  evaded.  We 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  so  far  as  any 
great  and  impressive  influence  upon  New  York  agri¬ 
culture  is  concerned  the  Farm  Bureau  has  proved  a 
disappointment.  It  has  not  gained  the  true  leader¬ 
ship  which  at  one  time  seemed  possible.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  know  that  in  New  York  State  the 
heaviest  blow  which  the  Farm  Bureau  has  received 
came  from  the  serious  mistake  which  its  leaders 
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have  made  in  their  attitude  toward  consolidation  of 
the  rural  schools.  Frankly  stated,  that  did  more  to 
injure  the  bureau  than  anything  else  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  attempted.  The  average  farmer  of  New 
York  State  cannot  yet  be  governed  and  controlled 
by  using  a  club  or  by  telling  him  that  he  lacks  the 
intelligence  to  handle  his  own  affairs.  If  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  the  organizers  have  their  way  that  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  next  generation,  but  this 
generation  still  has  considerable  independence  left. 
Honestly,  we  regret  to  see  this  organization  going 
down.  The  theory  under  which  it  was  organized 
was  and  is  a  good  one.  We  think  its  trouble  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  way  it  is  financed  by  nation,  State  and 
county.  In  order  to  win  its  appropriations  it  has 
come  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  politicians  and  bureau¬ 
crats  who  naturally  attempt  to  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  these  seem  to  be  invariably  largely 
in  the  interests  of  the  institutions  and  the  privileged 
classes. 

* 

We  read  your  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  with  much  inter¬ 
est — every  word  of  them.  In  the  Jan.  15  issue,  you 
speak  of  farm  legislation  and  think  the  “Western  farm- 
ei'S  are  demanding  much.”  It  isn’t  the  farmers,  it  is 
the  politicians — many  of  them  people  in  public  office 
given  the  place  by  the  vote  of  the  farmer.  The  fanner 
goes  steadily  on  through  mud  and  drought  trying  to 
pi’oduce,  and  hoping  for  a  remunerative  price  for  what 
he  produces,  while  many  of  the  politicians  are  doing 
little  besides  spend  money  and  talk.  E.  J.  B. 

Kansas. 

WHILE  the  papers  ai’e  well  filled  with  rather 
excited  accounts  of  farmers  who  demand 
price-fixing  legislation,  we  continue  to  receive  letters 
like  the  one  here  printed.  This  raises  anew  the  old 
question — “Do  the  politicians  and  the  government- 
aided  farm  organizations  truly  represent  the  farm¬ 
ers’  opinion  and  demand?”  That  is  a  puzzle  to 
many  of  our  Eastern  people.  It  makes  it  hard  for 
them  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  various  "farm 
relief”  bills.  In  our  own  case  we  have  so  many  let¬ 
ters  like  the  one  we  are  printing  that  it  is  evident 
the  voices  of  politicians  at  Washington  do  not  have 
anything  like  unanimous  support  in  the  West.  To 
what  extent  do  these  advocates  of  farm  relief  really 
serve  as  a  true  mouthpiece  for  practical  farmers? 
That  is  just  what  our  people  want  to  know.  Some  of 
the  things  which  these  politicians  are  demanding 
would,  without  question,  represent  to  our  Eastern 
people,  increased  expense  without  compensatory  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  many  of  our  farmers  would  support 
them  if  assured  of  their  permanent  advantage  to 
farmers  in  general.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  at  Jamestown  will  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  many.  The  politicians  of  the  Grange,  aided 
by  interested  parties,  used  every  political  trick  in 
their  well-filled  bags  to  cloud  the  issue  and  put  the 
Grange  on  false  ground.  They  came  very  close  to 
proclaiming  officially  to  the  people  the  lying  state¬ 
ment  that  the  New  York  Grange  favors  compulsory 
consolidation.  The  members  of  the  order  rose  up  in 
one  of  those  rare  moments  when  plain  men  shake  the 
incubus  of  mastery  off  their  shoulders,  and  put  the 
Grange  squarely  on  record  for  school  rights.  It  was 
a  close  shave,  but  a  clean  one.  It  shows  the  necessity 
of  knowing  whether  the  official  voice  comes  from  the 
politicians  or  the  people. 


Brevities 

Better  go  oyer  the  seed  corn  soon.  All  this  damp, 
cold  weather  will  start  i‘ot  and  mildew  unless  you  are 
careful. 

Here  is  a  new  one  for  curing  the  egg-eating  habit. 
Feed  air-slaked  lime  freely  in  the  mash.  “It  will  make 
the  shells  so  hard  that  the  hens  cannot  break  them !” 
Well,  it  will  not  cost  much  to  try  it  anyway. 

There  were  many  complaints  last  season  of  cultivated 
nuts  which  failed  to  fill  out  their  meat  properly.  In 
some  cases  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  phosphorus  in  the 
soil.  The  use  of  acid  phosphate  around  the  tree  will 
help. 

Even  the  most  rabid  consolidationist  must,  if  he  is 
honest,  admit  that  all  this  discussion  of  the  school  prob¬ 
lem  is  helpful.  No  one  can  now  say  that  he  does  not 
understand  it,  and  how  can  it  be  settled  without  under¬ 
standing? 

A  NEW  way  of  drying  hay  artificially  is  being  tried  in 
the  West.  An  A-shaped  perforated  rack  is  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stack — the  hay  piled  over  it.  Then  heat¬ 
ed  air  is  forced  into  this  space  and  it  finds  its  way  up 
through  the  stack. 

“In  oi’der  to  settle  a  bet”  one  of  our  readers  asks  how 
many  American  soldiers  were  killed  during  the  great 
war.  The  records  show  that  37,563  were  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion,  12,942  died  of  wounds,  while  182,674  were  wound¬ 
ed — not  mortally.  The  deaths  and  accidents  from  the 
use  of  automobiles  would  soon  equal  that. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Connecticut  Senate.  It 
provides  that,  “trappers  must  visit  their  traps  once  in 
six  hours.  This  would  mean  that  a  farmer  would  have 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  visit  his  trap  line 
and  would  prevent  any  farm  boy  trapper  from  trapping 
during  the  school  term.”  The  anti-steel  trap  men  are 
at  work  in  every  Eastern  State  and  will  work  some  of 
their  schemes  into  law  unless  farmers  watch  them. 
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The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

HE  first  business  meeting  of  the  Unity  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association  in  Utica  February  4 
was,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  important  meeting 
of  dairymen  ever  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  is  our  calm  judgment  after  a  familiarity  and 
personal  contact  with  the  industry  and  its  producers’ 
general  movements  for  a  period  of  50  years.  Its  im¬ 
portance  arises  from  a  consideration  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  and  the  possibilities  in  it  for  the  future. 

We  appraise  its  promise  and  predict  its  endurance 
from  the  principles  that  it  has  adopted,  and  from 
our  faith  in  the  latent  ability,  sense  of  justice  and 
good  judgment  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  These  principles  are  reflected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  which  have  already  become  the  policy 
of  the  association : 

FUNDAMENTALS  AND  IDEALS 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  association  to  consider 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  as  a 
whole,  and: 

(a)  To  encourage  the  largest  possible  consumption  of 
milk,  and  to  deliver  a  pure,  fresh,  wholesome,  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  every  day  in  the  year ; 

(b)  To  furnish  a  regular  supply  sufficient  for  the 
season  requirements ; 

(c)  To  regulate  production  to  fill  the  requirements 
at  all  times  and  to  avoid  excess  production  one  season 
and  shortage  at  another  time  ; 

(d)  To  encourage  every  possible  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  this  association ; 

(e)  To  conduct  this  organization  strictly  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  rules  and  sound  economic  principles,  and  to  serve 
the  best  interest  of  every  dairyman  in  the  territory 
whether  the  producer  be  within  or  without  the  organiza¬ 
tion  ; 

(f)  To  afford  control  of  the  government  of  the 
association  by  a  majoi-ity  vote  of  the  members ; 

(g)  To  furnish  facilities  to  make  the  vote  convenient 
and  conclusive  of  the  will  of  the  voters ; 

(h)  To  afford  members  access  to  the  books  and 
records,  full  information  and  free  publicity. 

(i)  To  afford  the  widest  measure  of  home  rule  to 
members  and  member  associations ; 

(j)  To  put  its  trust  in  truth  and  justice  and  eco¬ 
nomic  principles,  and  to  stick  to  these  ideals  through 
temporary  victory  or  defeat  until  the  production  of  milk 
is  established  and  maintained  as  a  profitable  business. 

LOCAL  UNITS 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  organization  shall 
be  the  local  units  with  their  direct  membership  of  local 
milk  producers  and  limited  in  territory  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  producers  in  attending  meetings  and  delivering 
milk  to  a  common  center.  The  sovereign  power  of  the 
association  shall  rest  in  these  local  units  as  expressed 
in  a  majority  vote  of  the  dairy  farmers  who  constitute 
their  membership.  The  county  associations  shall  be  af¬ 
filiations  of  these  units  in  the  respective  counties,  and 
the  county  associations  shall  have  only  such  powers  and 
authority  as  is  delegated  to  them  by  the  xmits  of  their 
respective  counties.  The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Inc.,  shall  be  a  federation  of  all 
these  local  units  in  the  system  and  will  have  such 
powers  and  duties  and  authority  as  is  granted  it  and 
imposed  on  it  by  the  authority  of  the  local  units. 

Each  local  unit  shall  be  a  sovereign  power  in  itself.  It 
shall  conduct  its  local  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  profit 
by  its  own  enterprise,  efficiency  and  local  advantages. 
It  may  own  and  operate  a  plant  or  not  as  its  members 
elect.  The  county  affiliations  and  the  general  federa¬ 
tion  are  agencies  organized  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
local  units  and  their  members. 

Members  are  entitled  to  examine  books  and  records  at 
any  reasonable  time,  to  full  and  complete  information 
and  to  prompt  and  accurate  accounting. 

UNITY  ENCOURAGED 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  work  at  all  times 
for  unity  in  the  industry  and  for  economy  and  efficiency 
in  distribution.  Its  policy  shall  be  when  and  where 
possible  to  avoid  duplication  of  local  plants  and  long 
hauls  for  milk,  and  discrimination  to  exclude  any  milk 
producer  from  his  local  market.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  directors  as  a  whole  or  through 
its  authorized  committees  to  confer  with  l'epi'esentatives 
of  other  dairy  associations  to  work  ou.t  common  prob¬ 
lems  whether  in  the  county  or  in  the  city  markets,  and 
to  work  frankly  and  constructively  by  precept  and 
example  for  a  complete  xxnity  in  the  industry. 

While  these  paragraphs  express  only  in  small  part 
the  general  rules,  they  do  give  a  fair  conception  of 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  organization.  Other 
features  will  be  published  later.  The  one  outstand¬ 
ing  principle  safeguarded  throughout  the  plan  is 
that  the  control  of  the  property,  the  business  and  the 
money  must  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  dairymen 
themselves.  They  need  not  do  anything  themselves 
that  they  can  hire  done  cheaper  or  better,  but  they 
will  have  the  right  to  say  who  shall  do  the  work, 
how  it  shall  be  done,  and  how  much  they  shall  pay 
for  the  job.  They  have  the  machinery  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  these  things  and  information  to  enable 
them  to  do  it  intelligently.  This  is  our  conception 
of  farm  co-operation. 

We  are  as  much  encourage  by  the  caliber  of  the 
dairymen  who  have  come  forward  to  establish  this 
merger  organization  as  in  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  association.  In  this  we  make  no  deprecating 
comparisons.  We  frankly  admit  that  every  farm 
organization  in  the  territory  has  within  its  ranks 
ability  of  equal  rank,  but  that  fact  does  not  affect 
the  merit  of  men  selected  for  the  initial  work  of  this 
new  association.  Without  recounting  the  men  formally 
associated  with  the  merging  groups,  no  higher  class 
men  can  be  found  in  any  industry  of  the  State  than 


the  following  new  directors  who  were  added  to  the 
board  Febniary  4 : 

Fi*ed  W.  Sessions,  Utica;  Leslie  L.  Craig,  Canas- 
tota ;  Roseoe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek ;  Truman  Cole, 
Little  Falls ;  L.  J.  Buddenhagen,  Callieoon ;  B.  G. 
Van  Alstyne,  Canajoharie ;  F.  W.  Bauder,  Fort 
Plain ;  Jas.  Quinn,  Binghamton. 

The  board  organized  by  electing  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  :  Truman  Cole,  president ;  II.  R.  Foster,  Cata- 
tonk,  first  vice-president ;  C.  W.  Newton,  second  vice- 
president  ;  U.  Grant  Stringer,  treasurer ;  A.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  is  strong :  Truman  Cole, 
Leslie  L.  Craig;  B.  G.  Van  Alstyne,  C.  W.  ^Newton, 
James  Quinn,  F.  W.  Bauder. 

In  a  new  organization  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
members  of  the  board  in  conference  to  serve  until 
members  can  elect  their  own  representatives.  The 
plan  of  nomination  and  election  puts  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  members  to  nominate  and  elect  future 
representatives  who  will  be  the  actual  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  membership.  This  simple  plan  will 
be  published  soon. 

The  oi-ganization  committee  is  continued  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  plans,  procedure  and  publicity,  with  facili¬ 
ties  to  its  chairman  for  full  and  intimate  informa¬ 
tion  of  every  feature  of  its  affairs.  This  assures 
members  of  all  essential  information.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  specifically  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Peter  Ten  Eyck  or  any 
other  body  representing  daii'ymen.  The  ideal  is  one 
united  dairy  organization  for  the  whole  New  York 
milk  shed,  and  the  association  is  pledged  to  woi-k 
incessantly  for  complete  unity. 

This  new  association  is  a  long  step  towards  a 
united  industry.  It  represents  fully  75,000  produc¬ 
ers  out  of  a  possible  120,000  total  in  the  territory, 
and  gives  them  a  collective  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  industry. 

Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools  Resolution  Is 
Defeated  By  Grangers 

Issue  Which  in  reives  37  of  130  Resolutions  Submitted  During 
Convention  Here  is  Carried  on  Minority  Resolution  With  Strong 
Advocacy  of  Sherxnan  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia — Much  Business 
transacted  on  Closing  Day — Compulsory  Liability  Insurance 
With  Privilege  of  Filing  Bond  With  County  Clerk  is  Another 
Resolution  Gaining  Approval — State  Master  Presents  Flag  to 
Hemlock  Lodge — 1927  Convention  Not  Awarded — Sixth  De¬ 
gree  Ceremony  is  Very  Impressive. 

THIS  is  a  reproduction  of  a  heading  in  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y. )  Evening  Journal  over  a  report  of 
the  State  Grange  meeting.  It  was  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Grange  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the 
bitter  fight  centered  around  the  question  of  school 
consolidation.  There  was  a  detei'mined  effort  on  the 
part  of  State  Master  Strivings  and  officials  of  the 
Education  Department  to  “steal”  the  Grange  and  put 
It  in  a  position  which  would  give  the  lie  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  80  per  cent  of  its  active  members.  The 
committee  on  education  was  packed  with  a  group  of 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  who  are  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  consolidation.  There  were  37 
resolutions  regarding  school  matters  before  this  com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  them  favored  the  present  law  and  24 
demanded  a  change.  The  committee  finally  stood 
6  to  6,  and  the  chairman,  a  school  superintendent, 
cast  the  decision  for  the  one  resolution  and  ignored 
the  24.  Then  the  minority  got  together  and  drew 
up  this  minority  report : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Jamestown,  Feb.  1  to  4,  1927,  disapprove  the 
majority  report  of  said  Education  Committee,  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  principle  embodied  in  the  one  i-esolution  pre¬ 
sented  before  this  convention  favoi-ing  the  retention  of 
the  present  compulsory  consolidation  laws,  and  ignores 
the  24  resolutions  presented  by  Pomona  and  subordi¬ 
nate  Gi’anges,  directly  opposed  to  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation. 

In  obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Grangers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  nearly  every  resolution  presented  before  this 
body,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  : 

First. — Repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law. 

Second. — Amend  Article  6-B,  to  provide  that  each 
existing  school  district  be  empowered  to  decide  any 
question  of  centralization  or  consolidation  for  itself  by 
majority  vote. 

Third. — Amend  the  Equalization  Quota  Law  (See. 
49-B)  to  allow  such  additional  State  aid  to  flow  into 
all  districts  needing  it,  whether  or  not  such  districts 
employ  less  than  five  teachers. 

When  it  comes  up  before  the  full  Grange  it  is 
doubtful  if  Tammany  Hall  at  its  worst  could  match 
the  tactics  of  the  State  Master  in  his  efforts  to  shut 
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off  debate  and  rule  against  the  minority.  Just  at 
the  critical  moment  Past  Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell 
arose,  and  in  a  short  speech  fairly  withered  the 
shouters  for  consolidation.  There  was  great  ap¬ 
plause  when  he  sat  down,  and  the  minority  repoi’t 
went  through  with  a  shout.  There  could  not  have 
been  any  finer  exhibition  of  the  real  strength  and 
honesty  of  the  Grange  than  the  way  these  plain  men 
and  worilen  booted  the  bosses  and  rolled  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  dust.  There  has  not  been  in  50  years 
a  more  hopeful  indication  of  what  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  can  do  when  they  get  ready  to  do 
it.  No  one  can  now  pretend  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
just  how  the  New  York  Grange  stands  on  the  rural 
school  question.  W  e  think  it  the  best  day’s  work 
for  rural  school  education  that  the  State  has  known 
in  years. 


Standards  for  Imported  Milk 

HE  Lenroot-Tabor  bill  which  is  intended  to  set 
up  sanitary  standards  for  imported  milk,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  51  to  27.  It  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  in  the  House.  It  must  go  to  a  con¬ 
ference  committee  for  approval  of  three  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  amendments  will  be  approved,  and  that  the  bill 
■will  become  a  Federal  law.  It  will  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  measure  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  impose  sanitai’y  regulations  on 
imported  milk,  which  comes  largely  from  Canada. 
Ihese  regulations  are  already  imposed  on  milk  pro- 
duced  on  New  York  farms.  If  there  is  need  of 
regulation  of  nearby  milk  from  our  own  farms,  there 
certainly  is  greater  need  of  inspection  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  milk  shipped  long  distances  from  a  foreign 
countiy.  The  truth  is  justice  to  the  farmer  requires 
that  the  tai*iff  on  dairy  products  be  high  enough  to 
make  importations  of  milk  and  cream  impossible  as 
it  is  on  many  important  manufactured  products.  If 
the  tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  factory  workmen  in 
their  standards  of  American  living,  the  same  mea¬ 
sure  of  protection  should  be  given  the  American 
farmer  against  the  peasantry  of  foreign  countries. 


A  Successful  Dairy  Association 

HE  Callieoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association, 
Inc.,  Callieoon,  N.  Y.,  for  1926  reports  a  business 
for  the  year  of  $322,451.04,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$16,080.30  over  1925.  It  handled  10,5S5,853  lbs.  of 
milk,  which  was  an  increase  of  992,851  lbs.  over  the 
previous  year.  It  paid  its  patrons  $2.75  per  100  lbs. 
after  paying  all  expenses  for  operation,  interest  on 
the  capital  fund,  repairs,  and  $2,000  on  adjustment 
of  old  account.  Eliminating  all  overhead  expendi¬ 
tures,  it  made  the  remarkable  record  of  handling, 
pasteurizing,  cooling  and  shipping  milk  at  a  cost  of 
13  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  success  of  this  farm-owned  plant  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  milk  producers  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  in  a  particularly  favored  producing  section. 
Farmers  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  frugal.  As 
a  class  they  are  far  from  wealthy.  Six  years  ago 
they  rebelled  against  a  condition  of  unpaid  bills  and 
petty  tyranny.  They  bought  the  plant,  sold  bonds  to 
themselves  to  pay  for  it,  and  have  nxade  one  report 
better  than  another  every  year  since.  They  not  only 
helped  themselves,  but  others.  When  the  Empire 
Dairy  Company  business  went  to  Borden’s  its  pa- 
ti*ons  at  White  Lake  did  not  want  to  go  along,  and 
the  Callieoon  plant  took  them  in  and  cared  for  them 
since.  Their  financial  report  is  a  model  of  exactness 
and  detail.  And  yet  six  years  ago  they  questioned 
their  own  ability  to  run  a  creamery  because  they 
were  only  plain  farmers. 


Results  from  School  Consolidation 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  position  you  take  regarding  the  district  school.  I 
have  observed  the  closing  of  three  of  these  schools.  The 
little  afternoon  Sunday  school  held  in  these  school- 
houses  had  to  disband  and  the  spirit  of  the  community 
passed  with  them.  At  one  of  these  ungraded  schools 
there  attended  at  one  time  three  boys;  one  became  the 
governor  of  a  State,  one  the  director  of  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  efficient  experiment  stations,  and  one 
the  president  of  a  university  in  one  of  our  largest  West¬ 
ern  States.  I  challenge  the  central  school  to  produce 
any  greater  results.  JOHN  A.  porselon. 

New  Jersey. 

B-  N.-Y. — And  many  other  similar  cases  can  be  men¬ 
tioned.  But  what’s  the  xise?  The  school  authorities 
have  decided  that  the  way  to  properly  educate  children 
is  to  herd  them  together  in  central  schools.  These  folks, 
in  order  to  force  their  way,  would  be  willing  to  destroy 
all  the  independence  and  peculiar  character  which  in 
years  past  has  come  out  of  the  rural  neighborhood. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Awakening 

Never  yet  was  a  Springtime, 

Late  though  lingered  the  snow, 

That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  a  whisper 
Of  the  south  wind,  sweet  and  low ; 
Never  yet  was  a  Springtime 

When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 

Ever  the  wings  of  the  Summer 
Are  folded  under  the  mold; 

Life,  that  has  known  no  dying, 

Is  Love’s,  to  have  and  to  hold, 

Till,  sudden,  the  burgeoning  Easter! 

The  song !  the  green  and  the  gold ! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

* 

The  growing  use  of  cosmetics,  for 
which  American  women  now  spend  $117,- 
000.000  annually,  is  causing  many  cases 
of  poisoning,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Some  products  are  freely  sold  here  al¬ 
though  containing  an  ingredient  barred 
in  various  European  countries.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  prohibiting  use  of  certain  mate¬ 
rials,  the  physicians  feel  there  is  no  sound 
reason  why  manufacturers  of  cosmetics 
should  not  be  forced — as  are  the  patent 
medicine  makers — to  reveal  upon  their 
labels  the  ingredients  used,  so  that  where 
danger  is  present  the  customer  may  be 
plainly  warned  of  it.  Cosmetics,  hair 
dyes  and  Avashes,  and  facial  treatment  to 
remove  blemishes  and  wrinkles  all  have 
dangerous  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  quacks,  and  the  medical  asso¬ 
ciation  feels  that  both  legal  control  and 
knowledge  of  possible  danger  are  re¬ 
quired. 

We  like  to  have  a  variety  of  lunch  sets, 
which  are  also  used  on  the  breakfast 
table;  they  consist  of  a  centrepiece  or 
runner,  and  plate  doilies.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  Iioav  prettily  one  may  make  them 
from  inexpensive  materials,  and  they  not 
only  save  more  expensive  tablecloths,  but 
also  save  laundry  Avork.  Some  that  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  were  made  of 
English  print,  a  fine  all-over  design  of 
orange  and  brown,  bound  with  tan-col¬ 
ored  bias  binding.  The  binding  is  basted 
in  place,  and  then  stitched  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Another  favorite  set  is  of  lilac 
linen,  bound  with  green  binding.  Ging¬ 
ham  sets,  a  clear  block  pattern  of  one 
color  with  Avliite,  are  very  pretty  Avhen 
finished  with  plain  hem,  over  which  is 
worked  blanket  stitch  in  black  embroidery 
floss.  Contrasting  rick-rack  braid  set  on 
Avith  colored  stitching  is  another  pretty 
finish.  Some  sets  have  a  round  centre¬ 
piece  with  round  plate  doilies,  others  a 
long  runner  with  rectangular  doilies. 
Sometimes  a  discarded  linen  dress  that 
has  worn  thin  in  places  Avill  give  enough 
material  for  a  pretty  lunch  set. 


Curing  Meat 

A  farmer  who  has  used  these  recipes 
for  years  to  cure  meat  has  realized  con¬ 
siderable  profit  through  curing  high-grade 
hams  and  bacon,  and  selling  at  fancy 
prices.  There  Avas  usually  a  waiting  list, 
as  he  Avas  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  a  high-grade  home-cured  prod¬ 
uct.  There  is  no  cured  meat  equal  to 
that  produced  on  the  farm  from  good 
healthy  grain-fattened  hogs. 

Pickle  for  Sugar-cured  Hams  and  Ba¬ 
con. — Seven  pounds  of  salt,  2  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  4  oz.  saltpeter,  100  lbs.  meat.  Put 
the  salt,  sugar  and  saltpeter  in  water 
enough  to  cover  or  nearly  cover  meat,  let 
come  to  a  good  boil.  Allow  to  get  entire¬ 
ly  cold.  Pack  meat  in  large  meat  jar  as 
tightly  as  possible,  skin  side  of  meat  up. 
Pour  the  cold  brine  over,  adding  a  little 
more  water  to  brine  if  necessary  to  cover 
meat,  being  sure  to  allow  the  full  amount 
of  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat  or  fraction  thereof,  in  each  crock. 
Put  a  heavy  weight  on  meat  to  keep  un¬ 
der  brine,  and  leave  in  brine  for .  six  or 
eight  weeks,  then  take  out,  drain  and 
smoke,  and  store  in  dry  place. 

Pork  Sausage. — Ten  pounds  of  ground 
meat,  10  level  teaspoons  of  pepper,  eight 
level  teaspoons  powdered  sage,  lo  level 
teaspoons  of  salt.  Mix  in  these  propor¬ 
tions,  mixing  the  seasoning  well  through 

the  meat.  „  ,,  ,  , 

Liver  Pudding. — Make  of  well-cleaned 
and  cooked  hog’s  heads,  tongues,  hearts 
and  livers.  Cook  the  liver  separately,  do 
not  use  the  juice  from  cooking  liver,  have 
the  liquor  in  which  the  heads  were  cooked 
to  moisten  the  meat  as  much  as  necessary 
to  make  of  right  consistency.  Grind  the 
cooked  meat  and  liver  alloAving  one-third 
liver  to  two-thirds  meat,  and  to  each  10 
lbs.  allow  10  level  teaspoons  of  pepper 


and  15  teaspoons  salt  (level).  After  add¬ 
ing  liquor  to  right  consistency  (make 
quite  moist),  mix  thoroughly,  reheat  and 
pack  in  crocks,  run  melted  lard  over  the 
top  and  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 

Dried  Beef. — Cut  pieces  from  lower 
round  of  beef.  Mix  in  this  proportion  : 
To  each  two  cups  of  salt  allow  one  cup 
of  brown  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
saltpeter.  Mix  thoroughly.  Have  a  kettle 
of  water  boiling  hard ;  dip  the  pieces  of 
meat  in  and  out  of  the  boiling  water  as 
quickly  as  possible,  roll  Avell  in  the  sugar 
and  salt  preparation  until  Avell  coated  all 
over  and  no  more  will  stick  on.  Pack  in 
crock  or  large  granite  pan,  one  with  no 
broken  or  rusted  surface,  and  leave  for 
eight  or  10  days.  Drain,  dry  and  smoke. 
Do  not  hang  Avhere  too  hot  to  dry.  Dry 
until  the  pieces  are  dry  on  outside,  but 
yield  to  pressure.  Smoke  before  dry  or  it 
may  become  too  dry.  mbs.  e.  s.  d. 


Molasses  Cookies 

The  secret  of  success  with  these  de¬ 
pends  on  genuine  cane  molasses  or  sorg¬ 
hum.  As  the  cookies  improve  with  time, 
I  make  a  large  hatch.  One  quart  of 
molasses,  add  two  level  tablespoons  of 
soda,  heat  until  molasses  is  Avhite  and 
stiff.  Be  sure  to  use  a  pan  large  enough 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


698.  Morning 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


688.  Company 
Apron.  Cut  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  1%  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


421.  M  e  n’s  and 
Youths’  Pajamas. 
Cut  in  sizes  34,  38 
42  and  46-in.  breast. 
Size  38  requires  5 Vi 
yds.  of  36  or  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


420.  M  e  n’s  o  r 
Youths’  Union  Suit. 
Sizes  34,  38,  42  and 
46-in.  breast.  Size 
38  requires  3*4  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


for  expansion  or  you  will  have  to  change 
vessels.  Sift  a  generous  amount  of  flour 
in  mixing  howl — I  use  my  bread  tray. 
Sift  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt,  stir  in  the  molasses, 
one  cup  of  soft  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
of  fine  ground  spices.  We  prefer  cinna¬ 
mon.  Any  flavoring  may  be  used.  When 
molasses  and  lard  are  mixed,  make  a 
deep  hole  in  center  of  flour,  pour  in 
molasses,  then  add  to  pan,  mixing  one 
cup  of  sour  milk,  pour  into  molasses, 
then  work  flour  in  until  dough  is  stiff 
and  almost  dry.  If  not  sufficient  flour 
is  used  cakes  will  be  hard.  Boll  out  to 
about  %  in.  thickness,  sprinkle  top  with 
sugar,  give  a  light  roll  to  bear  sugar 
down  in  cakes.  Out  and  hake  in  a  rather 

hot  oven.  We  usually  cut  out  some  as 
large  as  a  plate,  and  make  a  stack  cake, 
using  a  fruit,  jelly  or  chocolate  filling. 
The  young  folks  like  the  small  cakes  put 
together  with  caramel  icing  or  chocolate 
for  the  lunch  basket.  mbs.  d.  b  .P. 


FREE 

Your  copy  of 
"How  to  Have 
'Running 
Water”  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you! 

May  we  send  it?  There  is  no  charge  or  obligation, 
and  it  contains  many  useful  water  supply  suggestions. 

FIRST  household  duties 

Foremost  in  banishing  housework  drudgery, 
running  water  under  pressure  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable  once  the  family  knows  it-s  conveni¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  Hoosier  Water  Service  for 
every  farm  and  home  need,  offering  city  water 
convenience  and  protection  against  fire,  at  less 
than  city  water  cost.  The  Hoosier  uses  any 
kind  of  power  and  pumps  from  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  wells,  or  from  any  other  source  of  supply. 
Protected  inside  and  out  by  the  Galvazink 
Coating  it  will  give  long  years  of  satisfaction. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
70  Oak  Street  Kendallville,  Indiana 


ealVAZink  pumps 

HOOSIER  PUMPS 
HOOSIER  CYLINDERS 
*a-Q|L-EM  Bearings 
★  STAR  ★ 
AV1NDMI  LL  S 

PCGlSTEGED  TRADE  MAfM-US  PAT.OFFlCC 


FISH  HUNGRY? 

Lake  Erie  Blue  Pike  (one  of  the  best 
fresh  water  fish)  direct  from  our  fish 
house  on  Lake  Erie — scaled,  headless, 
cleaned  and  ready  for  the  frying  pan. 
Simply  place  the  fish  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  chill — then  into  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan  in  the  regular  way. 


12 


BLUE  PIKE 

Approximately 
five  pounds 


*1 


.50 


— delivered  right  to  your  door  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  Every  fish  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Send  money  order,  cash,  stamps  or 
personal  check  and  fish  will  be_sent 
by  return  mail. 

UNION  FISH  COMPANY 

Box  R  Eric,  Pa. 


Have  You 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT, 

lSag M 

Sflearby~or  in  Your  Home  J 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Plumbm<f-Pipe-Fittm$s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


tf 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
UMAS  dance  in  oomt'ort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
/  :■  #1  of  acidg  au(j  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
— . i/i  jury  to  healthy  tlesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
asts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  Winter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


cave  V3«®V2 

U  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 
Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
^combination  gras  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
t3  heating  BtoveB.Caah  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
80  day  free  trial.  860  day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazea, 

Reqistereri  Direct  to  You’ 


Banish  Pimples 
By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Stick. 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


500  /SFd*  $3.00 

Good  white  business  size  65f  envelopes.  Bond  Letter¬ 
heads  same  price.  Cet  your  printing  now  for  spring 
business.  Ill V INS,  Printer,  Summit,  New  York. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FltEE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J- 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged G w acr ee, r yc oo°kTi ng wa re ! 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Iiorer  has  cominled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 


Diet  for  the  Sick 


2.00 


Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads, .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches  ......................  .75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 
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Real 

Economy 
in  Baking 

A  farmer’s  wife 
says,  “CERESOTA 
seems  to  go  farther 
than  other  brands  of 
flour  and  this  is  an 
item  in  our  large 
family.” 

Ceresota  is  uniform 
and  dependable. 
The  ideal  bread  and 
pastry  flour.  Order 
a  sack  from  your 
grocer.  It’s  real 
baking  economy  to 
use  Ceresota  Flour 
— Pure,  Wholesome 
and  Not  Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

January  was  a  very  quiet  month, 
socially  speaking.  Since  this  is.  necessari¬ 
ly  so  every  year,  I  have  made  it  a  cus¬ 
tom  to  set  it  aside  as  a  vacation  month, 
and  I  look  forward  to  this  through  the 
year,  as  much  as  I  look  forward  to  the 
evening  of  each  Winter  day.  By  vaca¬ 
tion  months  I  mean  that  I  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  anything  in  the  line  of  big  work. 
It  is  simply  a  playtime  when  I  follow  my 
moods,  and  I  have  come  to  make  it  most¬ 
ly  a  month  when  I  catch  up  on  my  read¬ 
ing,  for  magazines  and  papers  have  piled 
up  unread  in  the  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Besides  there  are  always  a  few 
books  that  I  desire  to  read,  but  have  no 
time  for  during  the  year.  You  who  love 
to  read  can  realize  what  this  month 
means  to  me.  And  when  “school  must 
keep’’  again,  I  shall  go  at  Spring  sewing 
with  zest. 

Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  a  mother  hav¬ 
ing  a  regular  afternoon  off?  Now  I  have 
never  heard  of  it,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  a 
fine  idea?  Sometime  I’m  going  to  try  it 
out ;  plan  on  one  afternoon  each  week 
for  recreation  of  some  sort.  It  might  be 
simply  sitting  on  the  piazza  with  a  book 
or  a  piece  of  fancy  work,  it  might  be  work¬ 
ing  at  your  hobby,  or  a  quiet  afternoon  in 
the  woods,  or  any  other  of  various  things. 
Let  the  family  understand  it  is  mother’s 
day  off,  and  so  instead  of  a  regular  supper 
there  will  be  a  picked-up  one  in  the  pan¬ 
try,  with  no  dishes  to  do,  mind  you.  Or 
in  Summer^  a  picnic  supper  could  be 
planned.  You  know  I  believe  that  if 
mother  had  an  afternoon  each  week  to 
use  as  her  very  own  she  would  benefit  her 
family  as  much  as  herself.  For  a  rested 
mother  is  a  restful  one. 

Thex*e  is  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  the  kitchen 
window,  and  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  cheer  it  lends,  for  it  is  all  of  paper. 
Interesting  busy  work  for  little  fingers, 
and  how  much  pleasure  it  would  bring  to 
shut-ins  or  elderlies  especially.  The  cage 
is  made  from  two  pieces  of  drawing  paper 
with  top  and  bottom  solid  and  bars  about 
Vi  in.  wide  running  up  and  down  from 
the  center  bars,  which  are  pasted  together. 
The  bird  is  colored  yellow,  and  if  placed 
between  the  bars,  it  need  not  be  pasted. 
The  cage  is  about  12  by  8  in. 

Have  you  ever  put  frosting  between 
graham  crackers?  Try  It  next  time  yon 
make  a  cake.  My  children  are  very  fond 
of  these  “sweet  sandwiches”  and  the 
teacher  says  they  are  almost  as  good  as 
cake  in  the  lunch  box. 

Jimmie  went  down  to  his  Aunt  Em’s 
one  day  last  week  and  at  night  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  he  stay  another  day.  When 
Lois  learned  that  he  wasn’t  coming  home 
at  night,  she  said  disconsolately,  “Dear 
me,  now  I’ll  have  to  go  through  another 
day  without  him.” 

The  hens  fell  off  a  short  time  ago,  and 
it  was  a  quandary  until  husband  discover¬ 
ed  that  when  he  mixed  the  grain  a  week 
before,  he  had  exchanged  it,  so  that  the 
hens  had  been  eating  cow  grain  and  vice 
versa.  I  suppose  if  the  mistake  hadn’t 
been  discovered  in  the  nick  of  time,  the 
hens  would  have  been  giving  milk  and  the 
cows  laying  eggs. 

Every  season  has  its  compensations  and 
I  think  I  like  best  each  one  as  it  comes. 
One  of  Winter’s  great  gifts  is  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  pleasure  we  get  within  our 
homes.  Arthur  Wallace  Peach  expresses 
the  thought  beautifully  in  “Winter 
Homes 

“Dark  Winter  days  of  storm  and  din, 

Of  wrild  winds  blowing  through  the 
night 

Make  sweeter  still  the  joy  within, 

The  hearthfire’s  welcome  bright. 

“Soft  lamps  within,  the  children’s  play, 

And  voices  chatting  happily — 

Who  cares  if  outward  storms  are  mad 

And  w’inds  are  blustery  !”  s.  M.  b. 


Cranberry  Frappe 

I  wonder  how  many  have  made  and 
eaten  cranberry  frappe?  We  are  told 
cranberries  are  so  wholesome  we  must 
eat  plenty  of  them.  In  this  way  my 
family  enjoy  them  very  much. 

One  quart  cranberries,  one  pint  of 
water ;  let  boil  15  or  20  minutes,  then 
strain  through  fine  sieve  (to  get  the 
seeds).  Add  juice  of  one  lemon,  three 
cups  sugar  and  1  %  quarts  water.  This 
will  make  two  quarts  or  a  little  more. 
Freeze  the  same  as  any  ice  cream,  pack 
for  an  hour  or  so  and  it  is  delicious.  The 
juice  can  be  prepared  and  canned  to  be 
used  in  Summer.  I  do  not  add  lemon 
or  extra  water  at  time  of  canning,  as  I 
do  not  see  the  need  of  canning  so  much 
water.  mrs.  a.  c.  innis. 


Wood  Fibre  Plaster  for 
Crack  Filler 

Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  tried 
using  wood  fibre  plaster  as  a  crack  filler? 
My  experience  with  it  has  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  should  like  to  tell  others 
about  it.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I 
used  it  on  the  cracks  in  my  kitchen  floor, 
and  it  looks  as  permanent  as  the  floor 
itself.  It  is  very  easy  to  use,  simply  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  water 
to  a  smooth  paste  about  the  stiffness  of 
layer  cake  batter. 

Before  filling  the  cracks,  see  that  they 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  treated  to  a 
coat  of  paint  or  varnish,  then  put  in  the 
filler  and  paint  or  varnish  over  it  before 
it  hardens.  Margaret  vogt  siddall. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet  ‘TOO 
Foods  From  4  Basic  Recipes’’ — 
an  easy  and  economical  way  to 
make  a  greater  variety  of  deli¬ 
cacies. 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 


MINNEAPOLIS,  U,  S.  A. 


Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  ♦  Pancake  Flour 
Health  Bran  *  Wheat  Cereal  *  Rye  Flour 
Durum  Flour  *  Farina 


ONLY  one  flour  in  your 
kitchen — that  is  the  economi¬ 
cal  way.  With  Pillsbury’s  Best 
it  is  also  the  delicious  way,  for 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  just  as  good 
for  pastry  as  it  is  for  bread.  It 
is  the  perfect  all-purpose  flour — 
soft  and  powder-fine  in  texture, 
creamy  white,  uniformly  rich. 


A  surprise  for  lovers 

MUSTARD 


The  flavor  of  Gulden’s  —  so 
lively  yet  60  mellow — is  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  everyone  familiar  with 
the  biting  tang  of  ordinary  mus¬ 
tard.  Gulden’s  smooth,  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  comes  from  blending 
rare  spices  with  choice,  sun- 
ripened  mustard  seeds. 


If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Gulden’s 
6end  io  cents  for  2-05.  sample 
bottle  and  recipe  book, “Season¬ 
ing  Secrets.”  Or  send  for  free 
book  only.  Charles  Gulden, 
Inc.,  Dept.  E-ll, 

52  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York. 


GULDEN'S 

MUSTARD 
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better/- 
taste  it 
and  see 


ADX  TO  USE 


W  . . . 

On  valves,  fittings,  plumbing 
fixtures,  water  systems, 
softeners,  and  heaters 

CRAN 

saves  you  money  in  the  end 

SOLD  BY 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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HPHE  farmer  who  does  not  use  good 

A  fences  loses  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  fence  in  less  farm 
earnings  and  increased  labor.  You 
make  more  in  farm  profits  with 
the  right  kind  of  fences  and  you 
save  money  in  fence  costs  when 
you  use 

Jin? insulated  9 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

Banner-ssPosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone — Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Other  sales  offices :  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh ,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Bane,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 

City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


P*  FeedB-B(BULL BRAND)Feeds 
according  to  our  directions.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults;  yourmoneyback.Writefor 
samples  and  descriptive  booklets. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
SL  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


How  do  you  rate  the  De  Laval 
Milker  as  an  investment 
compared  with  other  Farm 
equipment* you  own? 

This  question,  among  others,  was  recently 
asked  of  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milker  users. 

A  great  many  replies  were  received,  and 

58.53%  said  “The  best.” 

19*56%  said  “One  of  the  best.” 

10.47%  said  “Good.” 

2.51%  said  “Fair.” 

Surely  when  78%  of  a  large  group  of  De 
Laval  Milker  users  say  it  is  the  best,  or  one 
of  the  best  investments  on  the  farm,  it 
must  be  so. 

82%  also  said  the  De  Laval  Milker  saves 
an  average  of  2V2  hours  per  day;  more  than 
98%  that  it  agrees  with  their  cows ;  99%  that 
it  produces  as  much  or  more  milk  as 
compared  with  hand  milking ;  89%  that 


See  your  De 
Laval  Agent 
or  send  for 
full  infor¬ 
mation. 
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it  is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  y 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows 
a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  <0'  ^ 

for  itself,  and  put  more  pleasure,  jfL 
satisfaction  and  profit  into  the  /%y. A/  J*  a> 

milking  of  cows.  ,lw' <v 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hard  Churning: 

I  got,  a  black  Jersey  cow  about  three 
months  ago  for  family  use.  I  was  told 
that  she  freshened  last  March  and  was  to 
freshen  this  coming  March.  The  cow  is 
giving  about  2%  or  3  qts.  to  a  milking. 
When  we  got  the  cow  we  could  churn  hut 
the  butter  came  slowly.  For  the  last 
three  weeks  we  cannot  get  any  butter ; 
after  churning  a  short  time  the  cream 
becomes  troth  which  will  not  churn  into 
butter  or  turn  back  to  milk  again.  The 
cow  is  well  and  in  good  flesh.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  1  qt.  bran,  1  qt.  ground  corn  and  oats, 
2  qts.  gluten  twice  a  day,  and  a  feeding 
of  hay  three  times  a  day ;  water  once  a 
day.  W.  e.  M. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  diffi¬ 
cult  churning  adds  to  the  worries  of  the 
farm  butter-maker.  It  is  usually  experi¬ 
enced  when  the  weather  is  cold.  To  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  in  Fall  and  'Winter, 
cream  must  be  churned  at  a  temperature 
of  5-10  degrees  F.  warmer  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Richer  and  thicker  cream  is  also 
preferred.  Twenty-four  hours  previous 
to  churning  the  cream  should  he  placed 
at  a  temperature  close  to  72  degrees  F. 
until  it  is  thick,  sour  and  glossy  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  sour  cream  should  then 
he  cooled  down  to  60  degrees  or  65  de¬ 
grees  F.  about  two  hours  before  churning. 
This  is  important  because  the  fat  requires 
a  longer  time  to  adjust  itself  from  the 
warmer  to  the  cooler  temperature.  Im¬ 
mediate  churning  after  cooling  will  result 
in  soft  butter.  The  thorough  souring  al¬ 
lows  the  acid  bacteria  to  produce  lactic 
acid,  which  in  turn  makes  the  casein  brit¬ 
tle.  Easier  and  more  exhaustive  churn¬ 
ing  results. 

Difficult  churning  will  result  after  cows 
have  been  milked  for  several  months. 
The  fat  globules  then  become  harder  and 
smaller.  Even  the  solids  not  fat  change 
and  the  protein  constituents  cause  the 
milk  to  become  viscous.  This  leads  to 
foaming  instead  of  churning.  It  will 
help  to  feed  the  cow  linseed  meal,  gluten 
feed,  silage  or  roots  as  such  feeds  pro¬ 
duce  a  softer  fat.  Cottonseed  meal  should 
be  reduced  as  it  causes  a  hard  fat.  A 
handful  of  ordinary  salt  thrown  into  the 
cream  in  the  churn  will  often  overcome 
foaminess  and  make  churning  easier. 

The  change  to  dry  feeds  at  this  time 
of  the  year  may  cause  difficult  churning. 
Dry  feeds  such  as  Timothy  hay  and  corn 
stalks  produce  hard  fat.  Succulent  feeds 
as  roots  and  silage  will  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

The  remedy  for  difficult  churning,  then, 
is  briefly :  Churn  at  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture,  say  60  to  65  degrees  F.  (use  ther¬ 
mometer)  ;  ripen  the  cream  longer;  churn 
a  thicker,  richer  cream ;  change  the  feed 
of  the  cow  and  give  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  days.  This  treatment  will 
often  remedy  difficult  churning  resulting 
from  advanced  lactation  periods. 

J.  W.  B. 


Bitter  Cream 

Can  you  tell  me  why  cream  gets  hit¬ 
ter  after  48  hours  instead  of  souring?  The 
milk  is  from  a  Jersey  cow,  and  just  as 
soon  as  cold  weather  comes  the  cream 
gets  bitter  after  48  hours,  although  in 
warm  weather  cream  is  all  right.  I  wash 
all  utensils  very  carefully  and  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  this  condition.  This  cow  is 
fresh  now,  and  conditions  are  the  same. 

New  Jersey.  B.  p. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  individual  cows 
to  produce  milk  and  cream  that  has  a 
bitter  taste.  It  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  Winter  time  and  where  the  milk 
supply  comes  only  from  one  or  two  cows. 
If  you  take  special  care  of  everything 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  strainers  and  pail,  and  see  that 
everything  is  clean  and  thoroughly  scald¬ 
ed,  the  trouble  will  disappear  if  it  is  due 
to  bacteria.  Some  cows,  however,  will 
produce  an  enzyme  which  will  make  the 
milk  taste  bitter.  In  this  case  it  is  in 
the  milk  at  all  times.  The  cream  will  be¬ 
come  hitter  and  often  can  be  churned 
with  difficulty.  The  milk  must  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  and  cooled  quickly  if 
the  action  of  this  bitter  flavor  enzyme  is 
to  be  checked. 

Some  breeders  give  the  cows  two  or 
three  doses  of  epsom  salts  at  about  three 
days’  intervals.  The  feeding  of  concen¬ 
trates  is  usually  reduced  during  such 
period  of  treatment.  Often  the  trouble 
can  be  cleared  up  in  this  way.  J.  w.  B. 


OWN 

CRAINE 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
silo  like  a  triple  wall  Craine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength — for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 
Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like 
that  of  owninga  trouble-free  Craine 
Silo.  Big  commercial  dairies  like 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories  know  from  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  itpays  to  own  Craines. 
Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  ?  Why  not  own  a 
Craine  ? 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the 
ways  you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo 
that  Science  Built  !  Address 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  1  1  O-A-l 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


lives  and  farms  in  the  South.  He  is 
happy,  because  he  is  prosperous.  He 
is  prosperous,  because  he  can  work 
out  of  doors  52  weeks  in  the  year- 
raising  crop  after  crop  on  the  same 
piece  of  land,  and  selling  his  crops 
as  fast  as  he  raises  them,  at  prices 
that  give  him  good  profit. 

Genial  climate;  cheap  labor;  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  that  produces  fine  crops 
of  all  kinds— all  combine  to  make 
him  happy  and  prosperous  in  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 


And  right  now  land  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices,  which  will  keep  going 
higher  and  higher  as  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  South  develops. 


You  farmers  in  the  North  who  are 
not  so  happy  and  prosperous,  let  us 
know  what  kind  of  farming  you 
want  to  do,  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  and  how  you  can  do  it  in  the 


South.  (We  cannot, 
however,  undertake  to 
find  salaried  employ¬ 
ment  for  you.)  Full 
information,  free,  on 
reque  s  t.  W rite 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Imm. 

&  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,  Dept,  R  N  - 1 0 
Louisville,  Ky. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTOR 


eucro.  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates, 
t  Growers,  Suburbanites,  .nil  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

lies  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outbt,  Belt 
hinery  &  L.wnmower.  Catalog  Free. 

INDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  American  Milk  Goat  of 
Today 

Part  II 

The  Sire. — It  would  be  best  to  make 
the  initial  purchase  of  such  goats  as 
mentioned  above  in  the  late  Summer,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  been  bred,  and  then  mate 
them  to  the  best  purebred  Nubian  buck 
obtainable.  It  is  often  said  that  the  sire 
is  half  the  flock,  and  while  very  true,  in 
the  case  outlined  he  is  at  least  two-thirds 
of  it.  A  few  dollars  over  grade  prices 
for  the  best  is  none  too  good,  and  much 
of  your  success  or  failure  will  depend 
upon  how  good  a  herd  header  you  start 
with.  A  buek  three  years  old  would  be 
best,  especially  if  one  has  as  many  as 
30  or  40  females,  although  a  two-year- 
old  will  easily  handle  more  does  than 


ters.  Our  purebred  kids  are  always 
raised  by  hand,  exactly  the  same  as  one 
would  raise  calves.  They  are  no  more 
trouble  than  the  latter,  and  learn  to 
drink  much  easier  from  pan  or  shallow 
dish. 

Feeding  the  Kids. — Kids  are  fed  the 
mothers’  milk  for  four  or  five  days,  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  udder,  but  if  we  lack 
enough  milk  so  that  all  the  kids  can  have 
all  they  will  take  we  add  cow’s  milk  after 
the  young  kids  are  a  few  days  old.  We 
feed  our  youngsters  five  times  a  day  for 
the  first  10  days,  then  gradually  drop  off 
to  three  times  per  day  by  the  time  they 
are  two  months  old.  We  continue  to  feed 
three  times  each  day  until  they  are  ready 
to  ship  at  four  months  old,  or  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  as  additions  to  the  milk  band 
we  continue  the  milk  just  as  long  as  they 


Spotted  Nubians,  Much  Sought  for  by  Breeders 


this  number  if  not  allowed  constantly  to 
run  with  the  band.  We  never  allow  our 
herd  bucks  in  the  herd ;  they  are  always 
kept  in  a  separate  pasture  away  from  the 
milkers,  where  they  cannot  see  each  other 
through  the  entire  Summer,  unless  we 
may  desire  to  breed  some  of  the  females 
through  the  Summer  months ;  in  this  case 
a  buck  such  as  we  wish  to  use  for  ser¬ 
vice  is  brought  up  to  the  stables,  and 
put  in  a  yard  where  the  milk  band  can 
come  up  to  the  fence  each  night  when 
brought  in  for  milking.  If  any  does  are 
in  season  they  will  immediately  go  to  the 
buck  yard  and  remain  at  the  fence,  so  we 
always  know  when  they  are  in  breeding 


will  take  it,  which  is  usually  up  to  six 
months  old.  In  addition  to  the  milk  they 
are  given  clean,  sweet  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
second  crop  greatly  preferred.  Fine  cut 
clover  auswei’s  just  as  well,  and  in  the 
absence  of  either  of  the  above  any  sort 
of  fine  clean  hay  will  answer.  There  is 
also  a  box  containing  the  following  al- 
ways  before  them :  One  part  each  cracked 
corn,  bran,  middlings,  crushed  oats,  and 
calf  meal.  The  meals  are  well  mixed, 
and  kept  in  a  feeder  through  which  the 
kids  put  their  heads,  but  are  unable  to 
get  in  and  foul  the  grain  mixture ;  this  is 
very  important,  as  once  they  have  run 
over  it,  no  more  will  be  eaten. 


Pure  White  Nubians  of  Good  Conformation 


Low  Model 


Special  Introductory  Price 

Right  Now — we  are  making  an  especially  Low 
Introductory  Price  on  this  NEW  Low  Model 
Melotte.  The  price  may  be  higher  later.  You 
must  Act  Quick— mail  coupon  now  and  get  this- 
NEW  Low  Price.  Get  the  Free  NEW  Melotte 
Book.  Learn  how  we  will  ship  this  NEW 
Melotte  direct  to  your  farm  for  a  30  Days 
Trial  —  FREE  —  with  NO  obligation  to  buy. 
Learn  how  you  do  not  have  to  pay  one  cent 
for  4  months  after  you  receive  it  —  OR  —  you 
can  pay  for  it  on  small  monthly  payments.  But 
you  must  ACT  Quick.  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 

Send  *°e  Free  Book! 

That’s  the  first  thing  to  do.  Get  this  Big  Free 
Book.  Even  if  you  feel  you  won’t  need  a  new 
separator  for  some  time  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  NEW 
Melotte  right  now!  Don’t  Delay!  Mail  Coupon 
Today  sure, before  this  firstshipment  is  alt  gone. 


NOW ! — for  the  first 
time,  the  fanners 
of  America  have 
a  chance —  if  they  act 
guickl— to  see  and 
USE,  on  30  Davs’  Free 
Trial,  the  NEW  Low 
Model  Belgian  Melotte 
Cream  Separator. 

AT  LAST!— 2000  have  just  arrived!  Go¬ 
ing  fasti  You  must  act  quick!  Mail 
coupon  NOW!  This  great  NEW  Low 
Model  Melotte  retains  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  World’s  Leading  Separator, 
including  the  wonderful  Self-Balancing 
Melotte  Bowl,— plus— the  NEW  Swinging 
Waist  High  porcelain-lined  Supply  Tank 
and  many  big  NEW  features  that  have 
started  the  whole  dairy  industry  of 
Europe  talking.  Mail  coupon  now. 


I 

I 

I 


The  Melotte  Separator, 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-42  Chicago,  III. 
2445  Prince  St.,  Bsmeiey,  Calif. 


|  Please  send  me  Free  NEW  Melotte  Separator  Cata- 
,  log  and  your  “Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months.”  Offer  and 
|  Special  Low  Introductory  Price. 


(Print  Your  Name  and  Address  plainly) 

!  Name _ _ — _ 


j  Post  Office . 

I  R.F.D . State. 

I 

|  How  many  cows  do  you  milk? _ _ _ _ _ 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brmkmexd's  Benner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) _ 

fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  ! 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2.187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  oat  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W1W,  F„Mg  „  , 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  eounties.  Jnsneetion  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  Now  Canaan,  Conn. 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  °UT  of* T.1  Rmdmns: 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam! 
Accredited  herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  ami  prices. 

FKITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIFEKSVILLE,  1>A. 

For  Practi-  C||CDUQCY  Heifer  calves,  write  ElKlliWOOD 
cally  Pure  UUCmiOLI  1UIHY  FAKJ18  Whitewater,  His 

.*.  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific ,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
and  up.  .Hoars  $85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $T5  and  up.  Herd  Immunised. 
v\e  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys] 
EMMA  I)I\ F.  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  €o.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  barrows,  boars  and  sows.  6  wks.  old,  $<> 
ea.,  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  ea.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  $9  ea.  Ship 
number  C.O.D.  on  h pproval.  N o  charge  for  crating. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  10»5 

FOR  SALE  IKSISSK  PIGS 

from  prize-winning  stock ;  weight  50  to  100  lbs.  Prices  ♦”  (> 
up.  Some  fine  bar  gains.  PH  11,11'  I!.  A  Pams,  Monroe,  A.  y. 

II  ROCS  °rlou  mid  Sensation  Breed- 
AwAUnwO  lng.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrJUeltl,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

OL.V]>I.AKI>  PA  ItX  Kifn.elt  I’T 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

S?1A«S.°.1.d.Kfe<ling  slock-  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

KlCHAltlk  L.  IV  AlS  LEBANON,  N.  J. 

L  A  NLE  BERKSHIRES  want8wfbare  Them® 

8COF XKJL1I  «fe  B  UCKELEW,  Stanley,  N .  Y.,  If.  ]>,  4 

L.JS21 ??pe  »erkshires?s,tC£«?  sr" 

POLAND  CHINA  ReF0Ai.Td  PIGS 

Noted  Western  Breeding.  Immune. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Air  Big  type  registered  pigs.  $13.75  each.  Booking 

O.  1.  V.  orders  for  Mat  ch  pigs.  It.  Hll.L,  Senera  Falls,  Ji.Y. 

DOGS  .*.  -4*  j 

PEDIGREED  ^SCOLLIE  PUPS 

March  Delivery 

Best  Stock  Obtainable 

lteasouuble  Prices 

PARK  HILL  KENNELS  NEWFANE.  NEW  YORK 

f  OF  ¥  WF1  PIT¥*<S  Sable  and  White, from  real 
UULLIL  r  ura  heel  drivers.  Males.  $7.50- 
Females,  $4.00.  Alsofemale  Collie, 6  mo. ;  driving  cows 
now  a  bargain,  $t2.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  V«. 

Airprlaip  PlinniftC 2  females,  5  mos,  old.  Pure  bred,  ped. 

Aireaaie  ruppies$i0  ea.  Seher's  Poultry  Firm.  Westfield!  Mass. 

FARM  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES, $1 5 

Cowdogs  by  instinct.  Father  and  mother  wonderful 
cowdogs  and  unusually  intelligent. 

FISH  FA1IM8  MYSTIC,  CONN. 

HIGH  CLASS  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

fully  pedig  eed.  Also  1  six  mouths  old  Irish  Water 
Spaniel  Bitch,  papers  cannot  lie  furnished,  iheap  at 

$30.00.  C.  O.  D.  LOUIS  WEST,  Oceanport,  N.  J. 


condition.  When  this  happens  the  doe 
is  placed  in  the  buck  pen,  bred  only  once, 
and  immediately  taken  out.  She  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  near  the  fence 
any  longer,  as  this  only  annoys  the  buck 
and  makes  him  more  restless.  By  breed¬ 
ing  as  above,  one  buck  will  safely  mate 
with  100  does  through  the  season  with 
excellent  results. 

Breeding  Records. — We  then  record 
every  doe  thus  bred  in  a  book  kept  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose  and  each  doe 
wears  a  chain  and  tag  on  her  neck,  or 
better  still  they  are  tattooed  in  the  ear 
with  a  letter  or  number  which  is  opposite 
her  name  in  the  record  book.  We  then 
know  exactly  the  date  when  any  certain 
doe  will  kid,  and  have  transferred  her 
before  kidding  time  to  a  separate  stall 
where  the  kids  are  born,  and  where  they 
are  kept  for  a  few  days  if  the  does  are 
allowed  to  raise  the  young.  Sometimes 
we  take  the  kids  away  immediately  after 
birth,  and  place  them  in  separate  quar- 


Generau  Care. — Kids  are  very  play¬ 
ful,  and  love  to  run  and  jump  from  a 
box  or  rock,  and  ■  something  of  this  sort 
is  necessary  in  the  kids’  paddock  while 
they  are  growing.  Exercise  is  all  im¬ 
portant,  and  this  with  shade  and  clean 
water  and  good  grain  will  raise  most 
excellent  youngsters  which  will  be  a 
pride  to  the  owner,  and  enrich  his  pocket- 
book  later  in  life.  None  of  our  does  is 
ever  bred  under  any  circumstances  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  18  months. 

willet  randaxl. 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .\ 


SALE  PERCHERON  STALLION 

Registered,  dark  grey,  weight  2,000  lbs.,  seven  years  old 
sired  by  Hardi  93099  ;  Dam  Hard!  Marabell  49200;  Dam  of 
Hardi’s  Mike  Bettie  131055.  Guaranteed  60%  in  foal  If 
interested  write  J.  D.  PEERY,  No.  Tazewell,  Va. 


GOATS 

S.  J.  SHARPLES 


Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
♦50  to  ♦85.  Toggenbnrgs  only. 

CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS  .«. 

WE  OFFER  farmers  and  breeders  of  Ayrshires  or 
Jerseys  an  opportunity  lo  secure  exceptionally 
"  ell  br-  d  bull  calves  from  Accredited  herd  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  A  few  ready  for  service.  We  also  have 
a  few  heifers  for  sale.  Address,  OLD  FORGE  FARM, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Ialeof  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  F/r™  cSE: 

V  our  choice  during  Feb.  for  a  check  of  $25.  .. .  creditt  d 
herd  of  145.  ASH  SR0VE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  t. 


PAD  C  A  f  p  Jersey  Herd  Dire,  Alberta’s  Fon- 
*  iJflljIj  taine,  Register  No.  201733,  an  out¬ 

standing  individual,  tried  and  true  with  dam,  grand 
dam  and  great  grand  dam  in  gold  medal  class.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  to  avoid  inbred  stock. 

BLUE  KIBBON  FAItMS.Inc.  Westport,  Conn. 


POn  C  A|  C  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  Suncliff  Sensa- 
U  U II  wnLL  tion,  No.  255167.  Sire  Sensation’s  hot¬ 
spur  of  R.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of  Elm  Place.  No. 
581397.  Born  March  4th,  1926.  Address,  SUNCLIFF 
COBPOKATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or16  2°/  “e<medd  HOLSTEINS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest,  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -t-  BAKI1E,  VT. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville.  Pa 


IUU  IN  L.E.U  nLLr  times  in  1927,  buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 
cows  this  summer,  natural  heeler  from  proven  workers 

GEO.  BOOKMAN  -  .  MAKATUON.  N.  Y. 


Wolf  Gray  Police  Puppies 

considering  breeding,  *15  to  GEO.  RAUCH, 

Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FORFINE  YOUNG  FOXHOUND 

82  0  on 


SALE 

it.  W.  SOU  A  ELENBERG 


.  $20.00. 

w  estervllie,  N.  Y. 


AIRPQfli  FC  Special  offering  of  pup*,  4  mos.  old.  Will 

HinbUHLkd  shipC.  O.  D.  £.  G.  FlsilKll,  llatiisou,  N.  Y. 


Bred  Cocker  SPANIEL  PUPSiX8,old’  ’Sb,et1er: 

males,  $7.50.  Also  one  brood  matron,  3  yrs.  great  pet 
and  companion,  at  $20  00.  o.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  VI. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE 
SCOTCH  COLLIE  FEMALE  N~  AJ  M~  9  house  broken,  i 
mouths  old.  E.  D.  BilSMtH,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  R.  0.  2,  Box  5i 


PUPS  $5?  spayed,  $10 


Collie  PlinniPR  •—  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

V.U1HC  r  UppiCN  Bowden's  Collie  Form  Mxnsfiold.  Ohio 


pedigreed  Collie  Flip*.  Thehannsome  and  inteliigen 

«  kina.  Also  fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IR8S.,  Grove  City,  l's 


Beautiful  Reg.  Yearling  GERMAN  POLICE  Female.  $50. 

Watchdog.  RAINBOW  STOCK  FARM,  Chcwold.  Del. 


UfESTRIBGE  POLICE  KENNELS,  Doniolson.  Cl.  Rgoin  offor-o  line  litter 
"  ol  pups  o t  prices  te  fit  pour  pockelbook.  Write,  right  now. 


&  Tan  COON  HOUND  PUPS  f;,ro[dea^7tT”ng 

ears,  males,  $1 5.00.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 
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IN  pure-bred  dairies  where  accurate 
records  are  kept,  Universal  Milkers 
equal  and  in  most  cases  better  hand  milk¬ 
ing  records.  This  simply  proves  that  in 
addition  to  its  great  time  and  labor-sav¬ 
ing  value,  the  Universal  does  just  as 
good  a  job  of  milking  as  can  be  done  by 
hand.  It  gets  all  of  the  milk  —  and  as¬ 
sures  cleaner  milk  than  can  possibly  be 
obtained  by  hand-milking. 

The  Universal  is  easy  on  cows  because 
it  uses  a  low  vacuum  —  about  one- 
fourth  less  suction  than  the  ordinary 
milker  uses.  The  Universal,  with  its  gen¬ 
tle  massaging  action  and  low-vacuum 
suction,  duplicates  the  natural  milking 
action  of  the  calf. 

Of  course  Universal  design  and  construction, 
which  are  found  only  in  Universal,  are  back  of  all 
this.  Our  catalog  has  the  facts.  Write  for  a  copy 
and  learn  about  these  better  milkers. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  R,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Univerjal 

natural  milker 


One  Lever  Locks 

2  to  SO  Cows 


wiEM  y  The 

greatest 
time-saving  con¬ 
venience  ever  invented 
in  barn  equipment  is 
the  West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion  with 
locking,  releasing  lever — the  original,  lev¬ 
er-operated,  swinging  stanchion.  Costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  stanchions  that  must 
be  closed  and  opened  singly  by  hand.  It 
also  assures  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing 
cows.  One  throw  of  the  lever  locks  or  re¬ 
leases  the  entire  row  of  cows,  controls  from  2 
to  50  stanchions.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at 
the  same  time,  guiding  the  cows  into  the 
stanchions.  Enthusiastic  owners  everywhere. 
Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  showing  com¬ 
plete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Write  nearest  office,  Dept.  E 


SAVE-ra-HORSE  WINS ! 


Put  your  money  on  “Save-the-Horse,”  it  makes 
your  horse  sound  again,  or  money  is  refunded. 

Signed  guarantee  covers  spavin,  curb,  splint; 
sprained  tendon,  high  ringbones,  capped  hock,  big 
ankle,  thoropin  and  hip,  shoulder  and  foot  troubles. 

Big  FREE  book  tells  how  to  keep  horses  working 
and  end  any  lameness.  Book,  sample  copy  of  guar¬ 
antee  and  “vet”  advice  are  all  FREE !  Write  today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  druggist  has  “Save-the-Horse”— 
or,  we  ship  direct,  postpaid.  Don't  take 
a  substitute,  there  isn't  any  I  There’s 
nothing  like  “Save-the-Horse.” 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  atreasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  is,  Chesapeake  at  Ohio  ry..  Richmond,  Vai 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Paralyzed  Brood  Sow 

My  sow  is  three  years  old  and  has  at 
this  time  eight  pigs  three  weeks  old.  She 
is  lame  in  all  four  feet  and  cannot  stand 
up.  She  can  eat  her  food  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  sick  any  way  only  cannot 
stand.  She  was  taken  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  E.  p. 

Maryland. 

The  condition  you  describe  is  a  very 
common  one  and  might  readily  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  right  feeding  and  management 
of  the  brood  sow  during  pregnancy  and 
after  farrowing.  It  should  be  understood 
that  when  the  ration  does  not  supply  all 
of  the  chemical  elements,  principally  lime, 
needed  by  the  sow  for  her  own  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair  of  waste  in  tissues  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  unborn  pigs,  she  has  to 
draw  upon  the  lime  of  her  own  bones  for 
the  needed  supply.  "When  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  is  continued  for  some  time  the 
bones  of  the  sow  become  so  weak  that 
they  are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
her  body  and  she  goes  down  and  becomes 
unable  to  rise. 

At  the  same  time  her  nervous  system 
is  similarly  depleted  and  her  muscles  usu¬ 
ally  are  in  a  weakened  condition,  largely 
from  lack  of  outdoor  exercise  and  incom¬ 
plete  feeding.  It  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
perimentation  that  it  is  possible,  in  such 
cases,  for  the  bones  forming  the  segments 
or  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  column  or 
backbone,  to  become  so  depleted  of  lime 
that  they  are  readily  crushed.  This 
crushing  sometimes  takes  place  when  the 
hog  suddenly  slips,  jumps  or  turns  and 
the  full  force  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
loins  and  hind  quarters  is  thrown  upon 
the  weakened  vertebrae.  The  consequence 
of  the  crushing  is  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
squeezed  between  the  affected  bones  and 
the  hog  at  once  becomes  paralyzed.  That 
condition  is  incurable,  for  the  injured 
spinal  cord  cannot  be  repaired  nor  can 
the  crushed  vertebrae  be  mended. 

Prevention  is  all-important  and  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  following  way : 
The  sow,  during  Summer,  should  graze 
a  succession  of  green  crops,  preferably 
legumes,  and  in  addition  should  have  milk 
and  a  mixture  of  ground  grains  and  tank¬ 
age  or  oilmeal.  She  must  also,  at  all 
times,  have  access  to  minerals,  such  as 
salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone  and 
woodashes  or  steamed  bonemeal,  with  an 
addition  of  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide  to  each  100  pounds  of  any 
mineral  mixture  supplied.  The  ground 
feed  may  be  given  from  a  self-feeder  and 
the  minerals  from  another  self-feeder.  The 
feeding  of  minerals  should  continue  when 
the  sow  becomes  pregnant,  right  up  to 
farrowing  and  afterward. 

Whe-  green  feed  is  no  longer  available 
the  sow  may  be  fed  Alfalfa  hay.  She  will 
often  take  long  hay;  but  if  she  refuses 
that  the  hay  may  be  cut  fine  and  mixed 
with  other  feed.  The  sow  should  also 
have  outdoor  exercise  every  day,  through¬ 
out  pregnancy,  and  daily  after  she  has 
recovered  from  farrowing. 

As  soon  as  a  sow’s  pigs  are  nursing 
well  and  strong  on  their  -feet  they  and 
their  dam  should  be  moved  in  a  clean 
wagon,  to  a  sanitary  colony  house,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  new  seeding,  and  then  should 
graze  as  already  suggested.  If  the  sow’s 
udder  and  teats  are  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected  before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse 
and  she  is  moved  to  the  colony  house  as 
prescribed  and  then  she  and  the  pigs  are 
kept  absolutely  away  from  all  other  hogs 
and  places  used  by  them,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  worm  infestation  and 
practically  none  of  rickets,  which  dis¬ 
ease  is  present  when  the  bones  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  lime.  Direct  sunlight  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  rickets  and  insure 
full  development  of  small  pigs.  The  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  of  direct  sunlight  does  not 
penetrate  window  glass,  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  outdoor  exercise.  At  once  move 
the  sow  into  a  sanitary  box-stall  or  pen. 
Feed  her  in  the  way  we  have  just  ad¬ 
vised  and  twice  daily  give  her  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  three  drops  of 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime.  It  may  be  that  she  will  then  be 
able  to  rise,  after  a  time,  but  we  think  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  wean  the  pigs 
to  bring  that  about.  a.  s.  a. 


Is  your  tractor  big  enough 
to  be  economical? 


We  checked  hundreds  of  recent 
buyers  of  OilPull  Tractors.  A 
majority  had  previously  owned 
other  tractors,  but — their  ex¬ 
perience  convinced  them  that 
more  power  would  cost  them 
less.  They  bought  OilPulls  for 
this  reason: 

With  the  ordinary  two -plow 
outfit,  one  man  plows  6  to  8 
acres  per  day.  With  an  OilPull 
three-plow  outfit  he  would,  on 
the  face  of  it,  plow  half  again 
as  much — 9  to  12  acres. 

Actually,  OilPull  owners  plow 
12  tol5  acres  per  day — or  twice 
as  much — because  of  OilPull’ s 
greater  power  and  speed. 

This  means  plowing  costs  cut 
in  half!  And  on  large  farms 
where  larger  OilPulls  are  used, 
these  savings  are  actually 
greater. 


OilPull  offers  other  important  econo  ¬ 
mies,  too.  Fuel  cost,  upkeep  and  depre¬ 
ciation  are  unusually  low. 

Clearly,  it  pays  to  be  sure  the  tractor 
you  own  or  expect  to  buy  is  big  enough , 
powerful  enough,  to  do  its  workecono- 
mically.  Get  the  facts!  We  will  gladly 
send  our  catalog  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  required.  Then  make  your  own 
comparisons.  Simply  check  coupon, 
sign  and  mail.  There  is  no  obligation. 

Advance  -  Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  ZZ.  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa- 


Advance- Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Hue.  |] 

(Incorporated)  || 

Dept.zZ  La  Porte,  Indiana 

I  am  interested  in  the  machinery 

checked.  Please  send  me  catalogs 

□  OilPull  Tractors  □  Threshers 

□  Combine  D  Husker- 

Harvesters  Shredders  J 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shelters  [j 

□  Bean  Hullers  □  Motor  Trucks 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 


Name _ _ _  jj 

Address . . .  || 

_ _ _ 


SPECIALISTS  IN  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 


%e  Two  Standards  of  Perfection! 


Get  the  BEST  in  Silos! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo — get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8 
Albany,  Indiana. 


■S-J  »il‘ 

m-A-iri 


FORTHEUWjaOJffi 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
rc  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
“  CONSUMERS  JlFG&SUPPiy  CD 

lDpDB0Ff3«^&A 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  Is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs , 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  our  paper,  The  Earth,  free  for  six  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago, 


Equip  your  Fordson  with  a  Pickering  'Governor  for  steady,  even  power  ALL 
the  time. 

For  the  Pickering  is  built  without  joints  or  links  which  prevents  any  loss  of 
regulation  and  makes  it  respond  instantly  to  the  slightest  change  in  load.  This 
means  steady  power,  smaller  fuel  bills  and  longer  tractor  life. 


The  Pickering  does  not  sacrifice  power  for  power 
control.  It  is  the  only  governor  that  does  not 
cut  down  the  power  of  the  motor — TESTED  and 
PROVED  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Send  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  IOC  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Pickering  Governor  for  your  make  of 
tractor,  and  tells  how  the  governor  pays  for  itself 
in  60  days. 


The  Pickering  Governor  Co., 
Portland,  Conn. 


r 


Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  IOC. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . 

Name  and  size  of  Tractor . . 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 
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When  Bag  Balm  comes  into  the  cow  barn, 
out  goes  all  the  annoying,  costly  troubles  of 
the  udder  and  teats.  No  more  loss  of  milk 
through  nervous,  restless  cows. 

Bag  Balm  heals,  with  marvelous  speed,  all 
cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats,  teats  stepped  on 
or  bruised  in  any  way.  The  healing  is  usually 
effected  between  milkings.  Just  a  dab  of  Bag 
Balm  assures  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
injured  tissues.  For  Caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Cow  Pox — any  inflammation  or  congestion 
Bag  Balm  gives  prompt,  effective  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean,  sanitary,  inexpensive— 
and  cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10- ounce 
package,  60c,  at  general  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied,  order  from  us,  giving  us  his  name. 
Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  sent  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


'  ”  MADE.  BY  THE 

KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE  " 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’t 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CSaSTua 


DITCHES 


New  Improved 
Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
rracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 


men.  Opon  Drainage,  tiling, irrigation, 
•acing.  road  grading:.  Low  prices  liberal 
nna.  Send  for  free  book.  , 

ensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  3034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4,75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 tb  S»„  New  York 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Throat; 
Anthrax 

1.  I  have  a  big  cow,  came  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  T.  B.  tested,  and  just  recently  a  big 
bunch  has  come  under  her  throat  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  It  seems  movable.  I 
don’t  think  it  could  be  lumpjaw  for  it 
seems  in  under  the  skin  on  the  Adam’s 
apple.  2.  Can  a  cow  be  cured  of  an¬ 
thrax,  and  what  is  it?  J.  M. 

1.  The  location  of  the  lump  is  highly 
suggestive  of  goiter.  That  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  lies  close 
to  the  larynx,  which  you  refer  to  as 
“Adam’s  apple.”  However,  goiter  is  usu¬ 
ally  present  from  birth  and  very  rarely 
occurs,  as  a  separate  disease,  during  adult 
life.  It  may  be  that  the  gland  was 
slightly  enlarged  before  you  bought  the 
cow  and  that  change  of  locality,  water, 
feed,  etc.,  has  caused  the  enlargement  to 
increase ;  but  we  think  that  somewhat 
unlikely.  We  should  advise  you,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  to  clip  the  hair  from  the 
enlargement  and  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
at  intervals  of  two  days,  until  the  skin 
becomes  sore ;  then  stop  the  treatment  for 
a  time,  but  repeat  it  later,  if  that  proves 
necessary.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
lump  has  been  caused  by  a  bruise  and  if 
so  the  iodine  treatment  should  either 
cause  its  resorption  or  bring  it  to  a  head 
so  that  pus  may  be  liberated  by  cutting. 

If  that  has  to  be  done,  first  swab  the 
skin  with  a  two-percent  solution  of  mer- 
curochrome  and  repeat  the  swabbing, 
daily,  after  the  pus  has  been  liberated. 
Also  inject  a  little  of  the  solution  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  We  think  it 
unlikely  that  the  lump  in  question  can  be 
the  start  of  lumpjaw  (actinomycosis),  as 
that  disease  generally  starts  nearer  the 
mouth,  or  under  the  ear,  in  the  parotid 
gland.  If  it  were  known  to  be  actino¬ 
mycotic  the  veterinarian  might  remove 
the  tumor  by  dissection,  or  with  caustics ; 
but  such  an  operation  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  befoi*e  the  character  of  the  lump 
is  perfectly  understood  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  considered  necessary.  It  should 
not  be  done  unless  applications  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  prove  ineffectual. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  possible  that 
tuberculosis  has  caused  enlargement  of  a 
lymphatic  gland,  for  the  tuberculin  test 
may  have  been  applied  many  months  ago 
and  the  disease  have  shown  up  since 
then ;  or  the  tuberculin  test  reaction  may 
not  have  been  correctly  interpreted  by 
the  veterinarian.  We  should  therefore 
strongly  advise  retesting  the  cow  by  the 
intradermic  method.  That  method  is 
simple,  reliable  and  inexpensive.  The 
veterinarian  need  not  take  any  tempera¬ 
tures  before  or  after  injecting  the  tuber¬ 
culin.  The  dose  of  tuberculin  is  injected 
directly  into  the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold, 
under  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  not  under 
the  skin,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  or  ther¬ 
mal  method  of  testing.  A  reaction  to  the 
test  consists  in  formation  of  a  swelling 
at  the  point  of  injection  of  the  tuberculin. 
It  may  be  pea-like  or  diffuse  and  will 
persist  for  72  hours.  The  effect  can  only 
he  correctly  interpreted  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian. 

2.  Anthrax  would  not  be  likely  to 

cause  the  swelling  described.  It  does 
cause  swellings,  but  they  are  large  or 
diffuse  and  when  opened  are  found  to 
contain  a  straw-colored  jelly-like  sub¬ 
stance,  stained  with  blood.  The  disease 
is  germ-caused  and  terribly  contagious 
and  deadly.  It  is  also  communicable  and 
fatal  to  other  animals  and  also  to  man, 
so  that-  a  suspected  case  has  to  be  very 
carefully  handled.  The  affected  animal 
has  a  high  fever,  at  once  stops  eating  and 
chewing  the  cud  and  may  die  in  a  few 
hours,  or  linger  for  a  few  days.  Before 
death  or  just  after  death  blood  usually 
flows  from  the  natural  openings  of  the 
body.  When  such  symptoms  are  noticed 
the  animal  should  not,  on  any  account,  be 
opened  or  skinned.  An  ear  may  be  cut 
off  and  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  a  veterinary 
pathologist,  or  bacteriologist,  who  under¬ 
takes  such  work  for  veterinarians.  The 
carcasses  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
buried  deeply  in  quicklime.  Anthrax  may 
be  diagnosed,  after  death,  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  The  blood  does  not  coagu¬ 
late  but  is  black  and  tarry.  The  spleen 
is  immensely  enlarged  and  is  filled  with 
black  tarry  blood.  The  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  blood  and  testing  by 
other  laboratory  methods  completes  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  A.  s.  a. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 


-  milks  like 
a  suckinp  calf 


BECAUSE  Empire  Milking  Machines  reproduce 
the  calf  method,  cows  give  down  milk  in  greater 
quantity  each  day  and  for  more  days — pay  bigger 
milk  dividends. 

One  person  easily  does  more  milking  than  two  or 
three  expert  hand  milkers.  You  get  clean  milk  with 
a  low  bacteria  count — easy  to  operate,  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

You  bank  the  cost  of  wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man 
whose  work  the  Empire  does.  Sold  on  easy  payment 
plan.  Makes  dairying  a  better,  more  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  for  booklet — mail  the  coupon  today. 


♦  •  « 


Run  skim  milk  from  any  other  separator  through  a  B  B 
Marvel  and  you  will  want  the  extra  cream  it  separates.  A  right 
size  for  every  herd.  Sold  on  easy -payment  plan.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  new  B  B  Marvel  Cream 
Separators  get  all  the  cream 
all  the  time —  and  last  longer 


The  improved  and  permanently  bal¬ 
anced  bowl  of  the  new  B  B  marvel 
represents  the  greatest  separator  im¬ 
provement  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Troublesome  neck  springs  and  bush¬ 
ings  have  been  eliminated.  The  bowl 
is  mounted  on  an  automatically  oiled 
ball  bearing  spindle,  supported  by  a  stationary  shaft.  Perfect, 
permanent  balance,  freedom  from  vibration  and  tilting,  which 
waste  cream,  practically  frictionless  operation — guarantee  all 
the  cream  all  the  time. 


Running  water  in  house  and  barn 
for  a  few  cents  a  day 

The  Empire  Water  System  provides  com¬ 
fort,  saves  work  and  time  for  every  member 
of  the  family,  every  day  in  the  year — means 
bathroom  comforts,  does  away  with  inter¬ 
minable  pumping  and  lugging  water,  makes 
kitchen,  laundry  and  dairy  work  easier,  re¬ 
duces  fire  insurance  premiums,  gives  cows 
and  hogs  all  the  water  they  want — more 
milk,  heavier  hogs. 

Easy  to  install,  silent  in  operation,  a  steady 
flow  at  any  faucet,  motor,  pump 
and  tank  equipment  with  300 
gallons  an  hour  capacity — com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  only  run¬ 
ning  water  can  supply  for  about 
a  nickel  a  day.  Sold  on  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Mail  coupon  today. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  booklets  checked  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 
I~l  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits’  ’ 

O  *  ‘The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators” 

□  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems” 


Name . 


4  Address . 
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Market  News  and 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  is  being  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  lot  of 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  having 
money  invested  in  this  popular  fruit.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  does  not  look  as  though  apples 
were  popular  this  year  with  the  low  re¬ 
turns  and  thp  general  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  prevailed.  However, 
statistics  show  that  during  December 
withdrawals  from  cold  storage  were  50 
per  cent  heavier  than  during  recent  sea¬ 
sons.  Then,  too,  export  demand  has 
been  heavier ;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  January  the  equivalent  of  27,850 
carloads  had  been  exported,  compared 
with  about  18,200  carloads  to  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  The  release  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  as  for  February  1  is  being 
awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience, 
and  will  likely  have  considerable  effect 
on  the  trend  of  the  market  when  the 
figures  appear.  In  New  York  the  market 
was  firm  on  good  stock  under  a  good  de¬ 
mand,  although  poor  apples  were  not 
wanted.  A2%-in.  Baldwins  _  generally 
ranged  $3  to  5j>3.50,  and  Greenings  $3.50 
to  $4.50  a  barrel.  Strawberries  were  not 
very  plentiful  and  best  brought  90c  to  $1 
a  quart.  Shipments  of  Florida  strawber¬ 
ries  will  be  light  for  a  week  or  two  yet, 
as  the  freeze  which  occured  the  middle  of 
January  hurt  the  crop  considerably. 
Eastern  pears,  cold  storage  stock,  cleared 
slowly.  Outside  of  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  tangerines  and  California  pears, 
very  little  fruit  was  being  offered,  al¬ 
though  it  is  about  time  for  Argentine  to 
ship  a  few  peaches  and  melons.  The  po¬ 
tato  market  continues  dull  and  weak  un¬ 
der  a  slow  demand.  A  few  new  potatoes, 
Bermuda’s,  are  arriving,  selling  $12  to 
$15  a  barrel.  Fancy  New  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  moved  very  well,  also  good  qual¬ 
ity  Maryland  and  Delaware  stock,  but 
undergrade  stock  was  slow  and  sold  at 
irregular  prices.  Fancy  onions  held  steady 
to  firm,  with  best  yellows  selling  $3  to 
$3.25  per  100-lb.  sack.  Cabbage  was  very 
dull  at  around  $18  a  ton  for  New  York 
State  Danish,  southern  new  cabbage  be¬ 
ing  slow  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  basket.  Old 
carrots  were  in  very  limited  demand,  and 
new  carrots  from  the  South  were  offered 
in  excess  of  trade  requirements.  South¬ 
ern  spinach  is  selling  at  very  low  prices 
due  somewhat  to  generally  poor  quality. 
The  result  of  the  freeze  in  Florida  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  price  of  string  beans,  the 
very  few  offered  bringing  up  to  $14  per 
Florida  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  were  unsettled.  More  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  caused  further  declines  in  midwest- 
ern  and  nearby  eggs.  Early  in  the  week 
liberal  arrivals  caused  declines;  some  re¬ 
coveries  were  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  week,  only  to  decline  again  a  few  days 
later,  showing  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  market  on  western  eggs.  Weather  in 
producing  sections  has  been  generally 
mild,  and  prices  in  many  districts  low 
enough  to  encourage  consumption,  and  of 
course  the  time  has  arrived  for  hatcheries 
to  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  eggs,  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  market  weakened  un¬ 
der  more  liberal  offerings.  Nearby  eggs 
held  steadier  than  western,  but  there  was 
some  weakness  in  the  market  during  the 
week,  and  prices  on  fancy  grades  eased 
off  at  from  1  to  2c  a  dozen.  The  market 
on  refrigerator  eggs  was  in  poor  shape 
with  the  majority  of  the  best  stock  work- 
ing  out  around  27c  a  dozen.  Recently 
small  lots  of  eggs  have  been  exported  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Canada. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled, 
but  movement  in  general  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  Although  fowl  declined  a  little, 
movement  was  fairly  satisfactory  at  30 
to  31c  a  lb.,  with  the  demand  mostly  for 
light  weight  stock.  Old  crop  chickens 
also  sold  well,  and  old  roosters  were 
steady  to  firm.  Capons  were  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  and  broilers  were  quickly  disposed 
of  at  around  38c  a  lb.,  although  some 
breeds  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks  often 
commanded  3  to  5c  premium.  Receipts 
of  dressed  poultry  were  not  quite  as 
heavy  the  first  five  weeks  this  year  as 
during  the  same  period  in  1926.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  demand  for  fresh  killed  poultry  has 
been  very  limited,  and  dealers  have  been 
prone  to  work  off  some  of  their  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings.  Prices  on  fowl  held  about 
steady,  the  light  receipts  about  offsetting 
the  small  demand.  Capons  dropped  in 
price  due  to  accumulations.  Cold  storage 
stocks  continue  considerably  in  excess  of 
last  year’s  supply  at  this  time,  over  34,- 
700,000  lbs.  being  reported  on  hand  in 
New  York  on  February  7,  compared  with 
about  22,100,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  light,  but  were 
about  adequate  to  meet  the  demands,  and 
price  changes  were  few.  There  was  a 
preference  for  the  medium-priced  hay, 
and  even  the  poor  qualities  moved  fairly 
well.  Alfalfa  hay  was  rather  inactive, 
and  rye  straw  was  dull.  According  to 
official  reports,  Canada,  due  to  a  smaller 
surplus  this  season,  has  not  exported  as 
much  hay  as  usual,  and  our  total  imports 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  season 
were  only  around  112,000  tons  as  against 
146.000  tons  for  a  similar  period  a  year 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT- JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  50c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  46c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 

80Ci 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ish,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
20c ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2 ;  parsnips,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c  ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.'  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
38c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb..  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  lb.  less;  hamburg,  lb.,  20e;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,_18c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb..  25  to  30c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  26  to  34c;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  60  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  45  to  46c ;  retail,  50c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  carrots,  bu., 
75  to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to  20c ; 
romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb., 
4c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c ; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 


41c ;  western  extras,  39  to  40c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  36%  to  38c;  firsts,  34%  to 
35%c;  seconds,  33  to  34%c;  refrigerator 
firsts,  .26  to  28c ;  seconds,  23  to  25c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $2  to  $4  half  bbl 
box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $4.40  box ; 
lemons,  $3.50  to  $5.30  box ;  oranges,  Cali¬ 
fornia  navels,  $3  to  $6.25  box ;  Florida, 
$2  to  $5.25  box ;  strawberries,  75  to  90c 
box ;  tangerines,  $1.50  to  $3  half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30 ;  oat  straw,  $15  to  $16. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Sprang  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $36  to  $36.50 ;  middlings,  $36.75 
to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $36.75  to  $40 ;  red 
dog,  $44.50  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  feed, 
$39.90 ;  hominy  feed,  $36 ;  stock  feed, 
$37.25 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $16 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $37  to  $42.25 ;  linseed  meal, 
$49.50  to  $51.50. 

Onions. — Connecticut  Valley,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  per  100-lb.  bgs ;  Spanish,  $2  to 
$2.25  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.50  to 
$2.60  per  100-lb  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1.25  to  $1.35  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c  lb ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  48  to 
50c;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c; 
small,  25  to  30c ;  western  dry  packed 
fowl,  fancy,  large,  32  to  34c ;  medium, 
27  to  29c ;  small,  24  to  26c ;  stags,  20  to 
25c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ;  young  turkeys, 
fancy,  45  to  52c ;  medium,  25  to  38c ;  old 
toms,  40  to  42c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl, 
30  to  31c ;  small  fowl.  25  to  28c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  25  to  28c;  stags,  20  to  22c;  Leghorn 
fowls,  25  to  27c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $8  to  $12 
bskt ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.35  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $2.75  to  $3  crt;  Danish,  $1.10 
to  $1.25  per  100-lb  bag ;  cauliflower,  $1.25 
to  $2  crt ;  carrots,  85c  to  $1.35  box ;  cel¬ 
ery,  wdiite,  $1.75  to  $2.15  box ;  pascal, 
$3  to  $5.50 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $10  to 
$15 ;  No.  2,  $4  to  $7  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to 
$1  box ;  iceberg,  $1  to  $2.75  crt ;  pars¬ 
nips,  85c  to  $1.35  box ;  peppers,  $4.50  to 
$6  crt ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
box ;  spinach,  25c  to  $1  bskt ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  3 %  to  4y2c  lb ;  $2.75  to  $3.50 
bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  35  to  50c  lb ; 
southern,  repacked,  $6  to  $6.50  crt ;  tur¬ 
nips,  $1  to  $1.25  box. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

February  10,  1927. 

MILK 


Vegetables. — Cabbage.  100  heads,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c ;  red, 
doz.,  60  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  70c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  curly, 
4-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25c ;  parsnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Fall 
Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $2;  Pound  Sweet,  Russets, 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crate, 
40  to  44c ;  doz.,  46  to  50c ;  pullets,  doz., 
40c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to 
40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  ib.  jars,  25c;  honey,  qt.  jars,  75c; 
buckwheat,  5-lb  pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb 
clover,  24-sec  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  ( Domestic) .  —  Hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40e  to  $1.75  box ; 
best,  $2.75  to  $4  bbl ;  unclassified,  $1.75 
to  $2.50 ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  $1.25  to  $2.75  box;  North¬ 
ern  Spys,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Russets,  50 
to  75c  box ;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ;  southern  varieties,  $2 
to  $3.25  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.75  to 
$5.90 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.60  to  $5.70 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  Yellow 
Eyes,  choice,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ;  fair  to  good, 
$9  to  $9.15;  red  kidney,  choice,  $8.75  to 
$9.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $7.50  to  $8.10 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lima  beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  na¬ 
tive  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  51%  to  52c;  firsts, 
48%  to  51c;  seconds,  46  to  48c;  storage 
extras,  50%  to  51c ;  firsts,  48  to  50c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  46  to  47  %c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  26  to 
26%c ;  Young  America,  26  to  27c;  held 
extras,  28  to  29%c;  firsts,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
44  to  45c ;  mixed  colors,  42  to  43c ;  white 
extras,  41  to  42c;  eastern  extras,  40  to 


League-pool  February :  Class  1,  3-per- 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  *4 
cents. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 


-  Sheffield  Producers  : 

Class 

1, 

$2.85 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.51%  @$0.52% 

Extra,  92  score . 

•51% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.49 

@ 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .47 

@ 

.48% 

Lower  grades . 

.44 

@ 

.46 

Ladles  . 

.28 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.30 

Renovated  . 

.28%  @ 

•37% 

Centralized  . 

.47 

@ 

.51 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .54 

@ 

•54% 

Extra  . 

.53% 

Firsts  . 

.50 

@ 

.53 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.27%  @$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Young  America  . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white .  .  . 

$0.41 

@ 

.42 

Average  extras  . 

.40 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .39 

@ 

.39% 

Firsts  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.38% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 

.  .37 

@ 

.42% 

Mixed  colors,  best, 

nearby . . 

.  .40 

@ 

.42 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.39 

Common  to  good . . 

.  .29 

@ 

.36 

Storage  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.28  @$0.29 

Chickens  . 26@  .35 

Roosters  .  -18 

Ducks . 29  @  .30 

Geese . 25  @  .29 

Tame  rabbits . 28@  .30 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


_ 80.32  @$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

T'nrkpvs.  von  71  is  . 

.  .24  @  .30 

. 18  @  .25 

. 26  @  .34 

. 50 @  .53 

Old  stock  . 

. 40  @  .46 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 20  @  .30 

. 80  @  .95 

.  4.00@  5.00 

.  2.00@  2.50 

WILD  RABBITS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts.  Sound  cottontails  have  sold  at 
20  to  45c  per  pair;  jacks,  60  to  75c,  and 
white  hares,  70  to  80c. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 


.$9.50@10.65 
.  5.50@  7.50 
.  2.50@  4.75 
.15.00@17.50 
.  8.50@11.50 
.10.00  @13.50 
.  4.75@  6.00 
>12.00@13.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21  @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .20 

Culls  . . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  7.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 

New,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Escarol,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  .  . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . .  . 

Hothouse,  lb . 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.25@$2.25 
.10@  .30 

16.00@18.00 
1.00@  2.50 
1.00  @  1.50 
1.00@  2.50 
.75  @  1.50 
8.00@15.00 
2.00@  6.00 
2.00 @  2.75 
2.00@  4.00 
1.00@  2.25 
.  3.50 @  4.50 
5.00@  6.00 
1.00@  1.25 
3.00@  5.00 
.50@  1.75 
1.75@  2.75 
4.50@  9.00 
.25  @  .40 

1.50@  3.50 
3.00  @  4.00 
3.50@  5.00 
4.00 @  7.50 
3.00 @  5.50 
5.00  @  6.00 
.35  @  .85 

2.75@  4.00 
5.00  (a)  5.50 
4.00  @12.00 
3.00@  6.00 
.15  @  .35 

1.25  @  1.50 
1.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.00 

Baldwin  . 60  @  1.50 

Greening  . 75 @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl .  2.00 @  4.50 

King,  bbl .  2.00 @  3.75 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00 @  9.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.75 @  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 2.50  @  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box....  3.50@  6.75 

Florida  .  2.50 @  6.60 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 50@  1.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 12@  .16 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.75  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs .  4.00@  4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  2.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00  @22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Prodcee  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.54 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.69 

No.  2  hard  Winter .  1.59 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54% 

Rye .  1.16 

Barley  . 90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 


.$0 


57@ 
35  @ 
58  @ 
45  @ 
40  @ 
45@ 
45  @ 
50  @ 
25  @ 
04  @ 
04  @ 
03  @ 


.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.59 

.45 

.62 

.50 

.45 

.48 

.48 

.59 

.50 

.05 

.05 

.04 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine 
clothing,  38  to  39c ;  half  blood  strictly 
combing,  45  to  46c ;  half  blood  clothing, 
38  to  39c ;  three-eights  blood  strictly 
combing,  45c ;  quarter  blood  strictly 
combing,  44  to  45c. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Farming  Outlook  Fairly  Good  for 

Next  Market  Season.  Too  Much 
Stuff  Produced.  Moderation 
Advised. 

This  year  starts  with  rather  poor  con¬ 
ditions  for  most  lines  of  farming  and  it 
may  continue  that  way  the  next  six 
months  or  so,  according  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  agricultural  forecasters  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  given  out  Jan.  28.  But,  for  the 
crops  produced  to  be  marketed  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall  conditions  may  im¬ 
prove.  The  idea  is  that  general  business 
is  slowing  down  and  more  consumers  may 
be  out  of  work  with  less  money  available 
for  buying  farm  produce,  for  a  while. 
Prices  have  been  inclined  downward  the 
past  year  because  too  much  of  almost 
everything  was  produced  and,  partly  of 
late,  because  rather  more  consumers  were 
out  of  work.  It  is  expected,  or  at  least 
hoped,  that  conditions  will  pick  up  again 
later  in  the  year  without  any  very  se¬ 
vere  hard  times  first. 

Go  Ahead  Carefully 

As  far  as  the  produce  already  on  hand 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  produced  and 
the  farmer  will  have  to  take  the  markets 
as  they  come.  Planning  for  next  season’s 
crops,  he  may  hope,  according  to  this  re¬ 
port,  that  conditions  will  snap  back  to 
where  the  market  next  Fall  and  Winter 
will  be  at  least  as  good  as  it  has  been  the 
past  year.  The  practical  conclusion  for 
most  farmers,  it  seems,  would  be  that 
they  go  ahead  about  as  usual,  but  should 
not  plan  to  increase  planting  or  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  lines  that  were  greatly  over¬ 
done  last  year  of  course  should  be  cut 
down  in  acreage,  and  this  includes  quite 
a  number  of  the  crops. 

For  grain  there  is  some  doubt  expressed 
whether  the  demand  will  be  any  better 
than  it  was  last  year.  There  may  be 
increase  enough  in  livestock  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  grain  for  feeding,  but  as  far 
as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  it  appears 
that  production  of  grain  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  increase,  probably  also  the  for¬ 
eign  output  of  fruits  and  animal  products 
as  compared  with  this  season.  No  doubt 
a  lot  of  former  cotton  land  will  be  used 
for  corn  this  year  and  for  that  reason 
corn  may  be  plentiful  still  another  year. 

Livestock 

As  for  livestock,  the  actual  sunply  of 
hogs  for  slaughter  may  not  be  any  greater 
this  year,  but  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
production.  It  is  possible  that  the  beef 
cattle  market  supply  may  be  less  than  for 
the  past  year,  which  of  course  would  help 
the  prospect,  other  conditions  being  the 
same  as  before.  Sheep  production  has  in¬ 
creased  10  per  cent  the  past  year,  but  the 
prices  of  wool  and  fat  lambs  may  keep  on 
about  the  same  as  long  as  the  demand 
continues  good.  Young  horses  and  mules 
may  grow  up  into  a  better  market. 

The  cotton  situation  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  because  of  the  tremendous  quan¬ 
tity  of  stock  which  will  be  carried  over 
from  the  great  crop  of  the  past  season. 
It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  reduced 
planting,  together  with  the  demand  stimu¬ 
lated  by  low  prices,  will  improve  the  po¬ 
sition  of  this  great  staple  product.  Pos¬ 
sibly  improved  business  conditions  in  En¬ 
gland  and  Germany  will  maintain  the 
foreign  demand  for  cotton. 

The  increasing  demand  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  American  tobacco  of  certain 
Southern  cigarette  types  is  expected  to 
help  the  situation  for  that  crop,  but  acre¬ 
age  of  cigar-leaf  as  grown  in  New  En¬ 
gland,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin 
should  be  reduced. 

The  fruit  outlook  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  past  year.  Naturally  a  light 
crop  in  this  country  may  be  expected  to 
follow  the  heavy  production  of  last  sea¬ 
son  while  Europe  perhaps  will  have  a 
good  home  supply  following  the  great 
shortage  of  the  past  season.  In  this  event 
the  foreign  trade  would  not  be  so  active, 
but  the  home  markets  might  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  with  only  a 
small  crop  produced.  For  the  rest  of 
this  season  the  apple  export  outlook  con¬ 
tinues  good  because  of  the  shortage  in 
Europe  and  the  recent  frost  damage  to 
oranges  in  southern  Europe. 

Reduce  Most  Vegetables 

Potato  growers  talk  of  larger  acreage 
but  no  great  change  ought  to  be  made. 
Decreased  planting  is  advised  in  onions, 
field  beans,  melons  and  cantaloupes,  no 
change  unless  downward  in  cabbage  and 
sweet  potatoes.  No  new  planting  is  to 
be  advised  in  fruit  trees,  especially 
peaches  in  the  South,  or  grapevines  ex¬ 
cept  when  local  conditions  are  especially 
favorable.  Strawberry  planting  has  in¬ 
creased,  threatening  oversupply  this  year 
or  next  if  the  season  is  favorable  to  pro¬ 
duction.  A  few  things  like  sugar  beets 
and  peanuts  might  stand  some  increase, 
but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  general 
use  of  more  machinery  and  fertilizers 
have  led  to  overproduction  of  most  lead¬ 
ing  farm  products  and  to  prices  lower 
than  for  other  goods.  On  the  whole,  the 
chance  of  profit  seems  better  this  year 
from  increasing  the  animal  products,  in¬ 
cluding  young  stock,  than  for  planting 
more  acres  to  ci’ops.  All  this  is  the  gist 
of  reports  worked  by  forty  to  fifty  of  the 
specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  after  probably  more  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  than  was  ever  before  given  to  any 
such  attempt  to  forecast  the  farming  out¬ 
look.  Maybe  it  wrill  do  some  good. 

'  g.  B.  F. 


New  Low  Prices 


Equipment  at  LOWER 


NOW —the  famous  DREW  LINE  offers 
you  any  kind  of  Barn  or  Poultry  House 
PRICES  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


NOW, — you  can  have  that  time-saving,  labor-saving  Barn  and  Poultry 
Equipment  you  have  needed  and  wanted  so  badly,  —  at  prices  you  can 
easily  afford  to  pay. 


For  years,  the  DREW  LINE  has  steadfastly  maintained  a  reputation  for 
giving  the  farmer  and  poultryman  the  finest  kind  of  sturdy,  common- 
sense,  practical  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment  at  moderate  prices.  Vastly 
increased  sales  have  enabled  us  to  cut  down  costs. 


NOW, — the  DREW  LINE  announces  another  material  reduction  in 
prices  which  sets  a  new  record  for  value  giving  and  SAVES  big  money 
for  Drew  Line  customers. 


Drew  Savings  Are  REAL  Savings 

With  No  Sacrifice  In  Quality 

There  is  nothing  Cheap  about  Drew  Line  Equipment,  except  the  price.  Ever  since  1898 
Drew  Line  Equipment  has  earned  and  held  its  reputation  for  giving  the  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  or  poultryman  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  dependable  service  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Today,  even  though  our  new  low  prices  excel  all  previous  records  for  LOW 
PRICES,  the  old  reliable  quality  and  up-to-date,  sturdy  construction  of  all  DREW 
LINE  products  has  been  rigorously  maintained. 

We  Invite  You  to  Make  This  Comparison 

Go  to  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  near  you  and  compare  Drew  Line  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment  point  for 
point  with  any  other.  Whether  you  want  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hog 
Waterers,  Pens,  or  Ventilators, — whether  you  want  Poultry  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Canopy  oil 
or  coal  Brooders  or  Baby  Chick  equipment, — you’ll  find  it  in  the  DREW  LINE  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  every  refinement  you  could  wish  for. 

Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Name  of  Nearest  DREW  Dealer 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will  gladly  send  you«descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  telling  all  about  the  complete  Drew  Equipment  Line  for  Dairy  Barns,  Horse  Barns, 

Hog  and  Poultry  Houses.  We’ll  also  send  you  the  name  of  the  DREW  dealer  nearest 
you  who  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  kind  of  equipment  you  are  interested  in  and  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  New  Low  Money  Saving  Prices. 
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Here’s  the  magneto 

that  has  made  a  good  engine  better 

The  fact  that  more  than  a  half- million  “Z”  Engines  are  in  use  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  satisfactory  service  they  are  rendering.  But  now — 
equipped  with  a  Rotary  High  Tension  Magneto  of  our  own  make  that 
assures  a  hot,  fat  spark  and  makes  easy  starting  a  reality — the  reliable 
“Z”  Engine  is  more  dependable  than  ever. 

The  “Z”  Engine  is  the  only  engine  of  its  type  that  is  equipped 
with  a  High  Tension  Rotary  Magneto.  This  magneto  is  self- 
oiling— is  dust-proof  and  water-proof.  It  is  built  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Fairbanks-Morse — one  responsibility  behind  both 
engine  and  ignition. 

Get  this  dependable  Ignition 
on  your  next  engine 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  rotary  high  tension  type  of  mag¬ 
neto  is  too  costly  to  use  on  a  small  engine.  Only  through  volume 
production  and  making  our  own  magneto  are  we  able  to  equip 
the  “Z”  Engine  with  this  magneto  at  no  increase  in  price. 

For  several  years  this  new  magneto  has  been  proved  in  use 


Quality 

throughout 


on  *‘Z”  Engines.  More  than  65,000  owners  have  revised  their 
ideas  of  how  easily  an  engine  can  be  started  and  how  smoothly 
it  can  run.  The  new  magneto  is  the  reason — and  you  can  have 
it  only  on  the  “Z”  Engine!  Coupon  below  brings  information. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &.  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Z”  ENGINES 


“Z”  Engine  quality  is 
universally  recognized. 
So  is  their  long  life  and 
dependability.  There  are 
fewer  parts  subject  to 
wear  in  the  “Z”  Engine 
and  those  parts  are  care¬ 
fully  made — are  drop 
forged  and  specially  heat 
treated  j  ust  as  such  part3 
are  made  in  the  largest 
and  finest  engines.  Yet 
the  prices  are  exception¬ 
ally  low  because  large 
production  has  cut  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

PRICES 

2  hp.  battery  equipt ...  $48.50 

2  hp.  magneto  equipt. .  58.50 

3  hp.  magneto  equipt. .  101.00 
6  hp.  magneto  equipt. .  153.00 
Cash  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Add 
freight  to  your  town. 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


□  Home  Light  Plants 

□  “Z”  Engines 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Home  Water  Plants 
Feed  Grinders: 

□  Plate  Type 

□  Hammer  Type 

□  Washing  Machines 

□  Electric  Motors 

□  Pump  Jacks 


'Every  Line  a  Leader ” 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  2  41 

900  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

With  no  obligation  send  free  description  of  F-M  “Z”  Engines. 

Name _ _ 


Address.. 


_ R.  F.  D... 


Town . State . 


|io  Buckles 
ho  Rings 


tiJCOO  After  30  days 
—  FREE  TRIAL 
BALANCE  MONTHLY 
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Will  Ship  You 

a  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harness 

on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove 
for  yourself  that  it  is  stronger,  easier' 
to  handle.  Outwears  buckie  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps, 
no  rings  to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes 
to  weaken  them.  Ten  years  success 
— thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Saves  Repairs — Lasts  Longer 

Hence  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel  test  leather; 
which  is  explained  in  my  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted 
to  fit  any  size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad. 
side  backer,  breechingless.  etc.  4-27 

After  30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL — balance 
V*-  ;g  })a;fi  monthly.  Return  to  me  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  my 
big  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms. 

Sold  direct  to  you. by  mail  only. 

James  M.  Walsh, 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.i 
123  Grand  Aye.,  Dept.  53 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  Fok  Your  Copy 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


“They’re  Good  For 
Many  Years  More 
Says  C.  W.  Benton 

Carleton  W.  Benton,  Lawton,  Mich.,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  disk  harrows  which  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  He  recently  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine 
with  reference  to  the  weeder  you  manufacture. 

“I  have  one  of  your  ‘Cutaway’  Double  Action 
Tractor  disk  harrows  which  was  made  before 
you  made  dust-proof  boxes  and  the  frame  and 
disks  are  in  excellent  condition.  I  purchased  the 
harrow  second-hand  and  it  had  been  given  very 
poor  care,  yet  not  a  disk  was  even  cracked  or 
notched  and  while  they  are  thin  and  sharp  as  a 
razor  blade,  yet  they  are  tough  and 
substantial  and  are  good  for  many 
years  of  service.  It  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  I  ever  saw  in  any  disk.” 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cow*  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 


The  greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  cows  teats. 

E.  Stafford,  R5,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Did  not  have  much  faith  at  first.  Thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  the  remedy. 

J.  C.  Noble,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  sending 
I  IvuL  j,ou  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

45  Main  St.,  Higgantiin  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book, 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Kama 


Address 


Pumping  from  Well 

I  would  like  to  get  water  in  the  house 
from  a  well  about  40  ft.  away  from  the 
kitchen.  The  well  is  18  ft.  deep  with 
about  3  ft.  of  water.  How  deep  would 
I  have  to  lay  the  pipe,  and  what  size 
pipe  is  best?  Would  I  have  to  use  a 
lift  force  pump?  G.  M. 

Unless  there  is  a  considerable  drop 
from  your  kitchen  floor  to  the  well  you 
will  liave  no  trouble  with  a  pump  in¬ 
stalled  as  you  suggest.  To  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  the  pipe  should  'be  placed  at  least  4 
ft.  'below  the  surface  and  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  stones  of  the 
cellar  wall  where  it  enters  the  basement. 

Either  a  force  pump  or  a  suction  pump 
can  be  used.  The  force  pump  will  per¬ 
mit  pumping  water  to.  an  overhead  tank 
if  desired.  A  1%-in.  pipe  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  the  suction  pipe,  and 
will  probably  be  the  size  that  your  pump 
is  threaded  for.  If  the  cylinder  of  the 
pump  is  placed  in  the  basement  it  will 
bring  it  nearer  the  water  level. 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Counterbalanced  Crank 
Shaft 

Are  counterbalanced  crank-shafts  su¬ 
perior  to  regular?  A.  K. 

New  York. 

A  counterbalanced  crank  shaft  is  su¬ 
perior  in  some  ways  to  the  crank  shaft 
of  tlie  ordinary  type.  Chief  among  the 
advantages  are : 

1.  Less  vibration. 

2.  More  weight  in  revolving  parts.  This 
acts  like  a  fly  wheel  and  gives  the  en¬ 
gine  a  steadier  motion. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  install  a 
counterbalanced  crank  shaft  in  an  old 
motor  unless  one  is  fitting  it  up  for 
speeding  purposes. 


Burrell  MtLKER:T«Milks  the 
Cows  Clean".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat- 
ed:(l)  AirCushion  Teat  Cup,  (2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR:  “It  Skims 
the  M  ilk  Clean".  Largest  capacity 
for  size  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H.Burrell 
&  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


k  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Preparing  Galvanized  Roof 
for  Painting 

I  have  a  galvanized  roof  that  is  rusting 
and  needs  painting.  What  can  I  put  ou 
it  to  make  the  paint  hold?  I  know  one  can 
brush  it  and  dust  it  with  a  wire  brush 
and  a  broom,  but  I  think  there  is  some 
solution  to  wash  it  with  so  the  paint 
will  hold.  a.  J.  T. 

Smoot,  W.  Va. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  wash  than  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  that  you  describe 
on  an  old  metal  roof.  I  would  expect 
that  a  careful  cleaning  and  dusting  in 
the  manner  that  yoa  describe  would  be 
the  best  method.  New  metal  roofs  are 
sometimes  washed  with  gasoline  before 
painting,  but  this  is  simply  to  remove 
the  oils  used  in  furnishing.  The  weather 
has  removed  this  from  the  old  metal. 


Double  Action  harrows 
do  a  thorough  and  eco- 
»  nomical  disking  job  be- 

iii  m  i  iMW  cause  rear  disks  cut  ex¬ 
actly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at  same 
depth.  Possible  only  with  harrows  constructed 
like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.”  Light  draft.  Turns 
corners  easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of 
cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  service.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  and 
horse-drawn  models.  Free:  Valuable  illustrated 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog 
of  tillage  implements.  Mail  coupon. 


‘Tho 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Automobile  Motor  to  Run 
Sawmill 

Will  two  Ford  motors  furnish  enough 
power  to  operate  a  sawmill  with  a  50-in. 
saw?  Is  there  any  automobile  motor 
that  will  run  this  mill  successfully? 

Greenwood,  Del.  o.  w. 

Two  Ford  motors  will  not  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  power  for  a  sawmill.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  automobile  engine  will  do 
this  work.  The  power  plant  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  not  designed  for  the  heavy  con¬ 
tinuous  work  of  driving  a  sawmill.  In 
road  work  it  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
exert  its  full  effort  and  then  only  for  a 
short  interval.  It  is  usually  run  along  on 
a  partially  open  throttle. 

A  tractor  engine  is  built  for  continuous 
heavy  load  and  can  be  used  for  driving  a 
portable  mill.  R.  H.  s. 


Money  In 
Sawing  Lumber 

Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  Sawmills 
are  good  money  makers.  Sizes  for  Tractor 
or  Steam  Power.  Log  Beam  carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  for  stand¬ 
ard  sawing  —  any  type  of  log.  Accurate 
cutting  assured.  Easy  to  operate.  Large 
capacity.  Power  Receder.  Quick-Acting 
Geared  Set  Works.  Write  today  for  new 
Bulletin  just  off  press. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Grain 
and  Bean  Threshers,  Hay  Baler*,  Cider 
Presses  and  Farm  Implements.  Ask  for 
catalog  of  machine  which  interests  you. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  York,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  l,2or  3rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.   Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rafter  Length  for  Gambrel 
Roof 

I  wish  to  build  a  barn  50  ft.  long  35 
ft.  wide  and  about  16  ft.  from  the  ground 
to  the  eaves.  This  is  for  a  farm  of  75 
acres  and  the  barn  is  for  bay  only.  On 
one  side  I  expect  to  build  a  cow  stable. 
There  will  be  straw  above  the  cows.  How 
long  rafters  would  it  take  and,  also,  the 
thickness?  What’ would  be  the  best  roof¬ 
ing  for  a  steep  roof,  shingles  or  roof  pa¬ 


per  : 


A.  B. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

It  will  cost  but  little  more  to  make  the 
proposed  building  36  ft.  in  width  instead 
of  35  ft.  as  planned.  Lumber  comes  in 
multiples  of  2  ft.,  and  for  that  reason  can 
be  used  with  less  waste  in  a  building  36 
ft.  in  width. 

For  a  barn  this  width  covered  with  a 
gambrel  roof  the  rafters  should  be  cut  13 
ft.  2 in.  long.  If  the  barn  is  built  35 
ft.  in  width  they  should  be  cut  12  ft. 
10  in.  Two  by  eight  inch  material  will 
make  satisfactory  rafters  for  this  roof. 

Shingles  make  a  satisfactory  roof  for 
the  lower  and  steeper  pitch.  A  good 
grade  of  building  paper  would  also  be 
satisfactory,  but  will  require  a  better 
roof  beneath  it.  These  roofs  are  some¬ 
times  covered  with  galvanized  iron  on 
the  upper  slopes.  If  this  is  done  and 
the  metal  well  grounded  it  makes  a  good 
protection  from  lightning.  R.  H.  S. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoyPIowCo.,LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  btump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
SL  auickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
•  iwr  n  va-  bifir  money  pulling:  stamps  f 

>r a  for  neighbors.  Rip-* 

loqrle  of  Iowa  made 

t  $10,000in  spare  time. 

It's  easy.  Write  quicfc 

yfEP**  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

1 430.29th  Str.,CenterviHe,lowa 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  311. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  135-acre  dairy,  potato 
and  cabbage  farm;  best  milk  section  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York;  ample  buildings,  modern  stable; 
located  on  State  road  one  mile  from  village  and 
railroad;  very  low  price  for  quick  sale;  easy 
terms  with  interest  at  5%;  full  information  up¬ 
on  request.  Address  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  X’a.,  general  dairy,  grain,  potatoes;  near 
markets,  schools  and  churches;  half  share  basis; 
it  is  a  fine  farm  and  I  want  a  good  farmer; 
send  particulars  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
1687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  inexpensive  place;  if 
'  any  stock  will  pay  cash.  ADVERTISER  1694, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm,  two  houses,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  barns  for  75  head  cattle;  will  con¬ 
sider  a  good  man  as  partner;  this  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  farm  or  private  estate  or  camp.  W.  L. 
BENNETT,  State  Line,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  poultry  farm,  about  20 
acres;  good  house,  convenient  to  Utica  or 
Syracuse:  must  be  cheap;  state  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  Eastern  Connecticut  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  buildings;  400  Leghorns  and 
equipment;  price  $3,800.  ADVERTISER  1696, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow,  poultry  section; 

lot  50x150;  five  rooms,  bath,  attic;  conven¬ 
iences;  garage:  paved  street;  priced  right.  E. 
ERB,  Owner,  115  Elmer  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  to  settle  estate,  40  acres, 
splendid  land  in  Allen  Co.,  Ohio;  fenced,  piked 
roads,  near  town.  E.  GRANT,  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  home,  5)4  acres,  wood  buildings,  in 
town,  on  James  River;  yours  for  $2,000.  A. 
HALL,  Savannah,  N  ,Y. 


FOR  RENT — At  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  fertile  farm 
of  63  acres,  adapted  to  general  farming;  has 
equipment  for  raising  2,000  chickens  and  hous¬ 
ing  1,000  layers;  also  full  complement  of  farm 
machinery;  applicant  must  be  of  proven  ability 
to  successfully  carry  on  both  farming  and  poul¬ 
try  raising.  ADVERTISER  1702,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


110-ACRE  dairy  farm,  14  acres  timber,  large 
dam,  two  houses  and  barns;  Lebanon  Valley, 
Pa.  ADVERTISER  1704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -“The  Seaside  Garage”  at  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. ;  established  14  years;  lOOx 
111;  present  lease  expires  April  1;  automobile 
show  room  24x50,  tiled  floor;  corner  store  16x 
32;  two  nicely  finished  apartments,  five  rooms 
and  bath  each;  price  $100,000,  easy  terms;  will 
take  farm  in  part  payment;  further  information 
will  be  cheerfully  given  by  P.  H.  MORRISON, 
218  Vincent  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  place  with  house  and  barn, 
preferably  in  South  Jersey;  not  over  $500. 
WM.  SCHOLLENBERGER,  1507-04  114  Ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy,  complete  pasteurizing  plant, 
80  cows,  large  barn,  two  house  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  implements,  64  acres;  one  mile  from  busi¬ 
ness  section;  1,000  quarts  of  milk  sold  daily  to 
family  trade  at  15  cents  a  quart;  annual  sales 
over  $52,000;  good  paying  proposition;  $38,000 
for  quick  sale,  one-lialf  cash.  VREELAND’S 
DAIRY,  364  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


140-ACRE  farm,  2%  miles  from  Green,  Chen¬ 
ango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  40  acres  creek  flat,  large 
brick  house,  running  spring  water  to  house  and 
barn;  about  100,000  feet  standing  hemlock  lum¬ 
ber;  can  be  bought  for  $5,500,  $2,000  first  pay¬ 
ment.  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  90-acre  poultry  and  dairy 
farm,  on  State  road,  seven  miles  from  King¬ 
ston,  Ulster  County;  60  acres  bottom  land;  build¬ 
ings  excellent  repair,  capacity  1,000  hens,  10 
cows,  20  hogs,  4  horses;  10-room  house,  elec¬ 
trified,  bath,  heat;  bus  service,  mile  water 
front;  not  an  abandoned  farm,  but  a  money¬ 
maker;  possession  March  1.  ROBERT  J.  HAR¬ 
DEN,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Reasonable  to  close  estate,  candy, 
cigar,  stationery  store  with  property  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  4  miles  from  Hud¬ 
son;  beautiful  location,  good  land  for  grain 
and  fruit;  orchard  of  peaches  and  pears;  good 
buildings;  12-room  house,  water,  telephone  and 
furnace  in  the  house;  with  tools  and  stock, 
$12,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  1717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre,  well  equipped,  operating 
poultry  farm.  MRS.  ANNIE  OGDEN,  R.  4, 
Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm  on  Syracuse  to 
Rochester  State  road;  good  location  for  gaso¬ 
line  station  or  stand.  R.  W.  PENNEY,  Box 
419.  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


300  ACRES  for  sale,  200  fruit  and  farming  land; 

(30  cleared  cultivation) ;  hundred  pasture,  tim¬ 
ber,  fish  lake;  half  mile  highway  and  mile 
river  frontage;  outside  town  limits;  mile  to 
churches,  schools;  $15  acre,  terms.  J.  R.  RIT¬ 
TER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


UP-TO-DATE  stationery  and  confectionery  store 
in  fast  growing  neighborhood,  Astoria,  Long 
Island ;  long  established,  good  lease,  income 
$25,000,  big  profit;  in  exchange  for  fully 
equipped  poultry  farm;  reason,  poor  health;  act 
quick,  rare  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  1724, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Paying  poultry  plant,  3,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  ideal  home  and  location,  in  village; 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  1720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced,  trained  agriculturist, 
with  own  help,  wishes  to  rent  stocked  farm 
on  shares  or  cash.  BLACKWELL  FARM, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  warranted  pure,  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  extracted,  3  lbs.,  80c;  12  lbs., 
$2.60;  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45;  all  delivered 
third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.70.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Maine. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn 
is_a  real  treat;  much  tastier  than  canned  corn; 
4  15-oz.  pkgs.,  $1  postpaid  third  zone.  C.  F. 
HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed;  one  car  Timothy  and  Al¬ 
falfa  mixed;  $21  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Address  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gal,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  CLARK 
W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WISHBONE  mammoth  6,400-egg  incubator  or 
incubator  sections;  only  two  years  old.  like 
new;  $90  per  section.  IRWIN  C.  RENNINGER, 
East  Greenville,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  rice,  double 
sacked,  freight  prepaid,  $6.50.  J.  ED.  CABA- 
•XISS,  Box  92,  Katy,  Texas. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  my  farm  books;  send  for  list.  TRUES- 
DELL,  Bluemont,  Va. 


SILO  for  sale,  never  been  used;  make  me  an 
offer.  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


WANTED — Neck  feathers  from  old  roosters; 

8c  per  dozen,  50c  per  neck  skin.  R.  R.  CROSS, 
Neversink,  N.  Y. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  oysters,  right  from  the 
shell,  strictly  fresh,  absolutely  clean,  fat  and 
delicious,  fairly  bursting  with  concentrated 
goodness — man  they’re  great,  different — bet  you 
$50  I’m  right;  large  selected,  $2.75  per  gallon; 
medium  size  for  stews,  $2.60  prepaid  parcel 
post;  3  to  5  gallons,  10c  gallon  less.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


6  BROODER  stoves,  new,  never  been  uncrated, 
at  less  than  cost.  JOHN  GRASS,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  milker  for  sale,  good  condition,  com¬ 
plete,  used  only  one  year;  three  units,  Pulso 
pump  No.  45,  cocks,  gauge  relay,  good  rubber 
parts  and  one  extra  bucket;  price  reasonable. 
ADAM  S.  SCHULTZ,  Hereford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Hydraulic  cider  press;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  WM.  HAAS,  Coplay,  Pa. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  6  gals  or 
more,  $2.10;  cash  with  order.  C.  L.  PUD- 
NEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  price  list  free;  state  quanity 
wanted.  CECIL  PUDNEY’,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  light  plant,  nearly  new;  will  sell  cheap. 
WM.  W.  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,'  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 


CONNECTICUT  produces  best  quality  peaches 
and  sweet  corn  in  Union,  and  we  can  them 
on  the  farm;  trial  order;  one  can  (quart  size) 
peaches,  1  can  Golden  Bantam  corn,  1  can 
chicken,  1  can  chicken  broth,  1  can  string  beans, 
$1.75  postpaid.  JOHNSON’S  HOME  CANNING, 
Bethlehem,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -222  acres.  7-rooin  house,  other  im¬ 
provements;  400  apple  trees,  250.000  feet  tim¬ 
ber,  3  acres  coal  open  on  the  farm;  price  $7,- 
000.  JOHN  F.  FORTNEY,  Newburg,  Preston 
Co..  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  (100  acres),  ideal 
country  home,  improvements,  development. 
MRS.  MAMB  R.  SANFORD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED,  stocked  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fine 
location;  electricity,  State  road:  new  build¬ 
ings;  fine  markets.  ADVERTISER  1722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 
tive  land,  high  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  light, 
running  water  through  house,  garden  and  barn; 
with  or  without  stock;  immediate  possession; 
price  $60,000;  rent  for  $1,200  to  responsible 
party;  or  exchange  for  improved  city  property. 
Address  or  call,  252  W  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Two$2  Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 

Plus  all  the  News 
of  Farming 


ZANE  GREY 

“Open  Range ” 

Through  all  the  cattle  country 
Panhandle  Smith  was  known 
and  loved  and  feared.  No  won¬ 
der  Lucy  Blake  adored  him! 
No  wonder  Jard  Hardman  and 
his  outlaws  triecTto  shoot  him 
in  the  back!  .  .  .  Here  is  Zanc 
Grey — master  teller  of  Western 
tales — at  his  very  best — in  a 
full-length  novel  beginning  in 
the  March  issue  of  The 
Country  Gentleman. 


GRACE 
RICHMOND 

“Lights  Up” 

In  her  picturesque  country 
home,  lovely  Joan  Dare  was 
surrounded  by  an  odd  group 
— the  Dragon,  her  house¬ 
keeper;  dissolute  Bob  Ram¬ 
sey,  the  playwright;  beauti¬ 
ful,  discontented  Margaret 
Faulkner;  Chris  Rand,  the 
village  carpenter;  Lane  Ful¬ 
lerton,  successful  publisher. . . 
Grace  Richmond  weaves  a 
plot  of  tangled  love  in  Lights  Up 
—  to  begin  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  Country  Gentleman. 


PAUL  DE  KRUIF, 

whose  astonishing  book, 

Microbe  Hunters,  has  sold 
30,000  copies  at  $3.50  each 
since  its  first  publication  in 

The  Country  Gentleman,  is  now  writing  another  amazing 
series— “Fighters  of  the  Spotted  Death,”  “The  Mysterious 
Rabbit  Plague,”  and  “The  Future  of  Corn”  are  three  titles 
soon  to  appear. 


E.  V.  WILCOX  has  just  returned  from  a  five  months’, 
20,000  mile  journey  to  South  America  for  The  COUNTRY 
Gentleman,  and  he  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  telling 
vividly  of  the  agriculture  of  our  sister  republics  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 


JAMES  E.  POOLE,  for  forty  years  a  reporter  in  the 
Chicago  Stockyards,  is  writing  the  reminiscences  of  the  men 
who  made  the  great  packing-house  industry— Armour,  Swift, 
Morris,  the  Cudahys,  Plankinton,  Sherman.  Only  in  The 
Country  Gentleman. 

SAMUEL  CROWTHER,  author  with  Henry  Ford  of 
two  books  on  business,  is  writing  of  business  in  agriculture  for 
The  Country  Gentleman  .  .  .  These  are  just  four  among 
many  regular  contributors,  every  one  telling  the  interesting 
news  in  farming. 


THE  WOMEN’S  SECTION  of  THE 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  is  a  com¬ 
plete  women’s  magazine — all  of  it  writ¬ 
ten  for  women  who  live  in  the  country. 
Latest  fashions,  with  patterns  at  10 
cents;  new  tested  recipes;  practical  home 
furnishing;  new  ideas  in  handicraft,  in 
etiquette,  in  health  and  beauty,  and 
ways  to  make  money  appear  every 
month  in  its  many  pages. 

THE  OUTDOOR  BOY  is  a  department 
for  country  boys.  It  numbers  among  its 
contributors  such  famous  outdoor  men 
as  Babe  Ruth,  Bill  Tilden,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Dan  Beard,  Rogers  Hornsby, 
Connie  Mack  and  a  score  of  others. 


Watch  for  the  prize  contests  on  this 
page. 

GIRLS’  LIFE  is  another  department — 
for  country  girls.  Each  month  it  tells  of 
newest  touches  of  style  at  little  or  no 
cost,  of  games  and  parties  and  good 
times. 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  is  dealt 
with  in  departments  of  Crops  and  Soils, 
Livestock,  Dairying,  Orchards  and  Small 
Fruits,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Agricultural 
Engineering— all  written  by  experts  and 
containing  from  month  to  month  the 
latest  news  and  ideas  for  the  practical 
farmer  ...  Also  a  department  of  radio, 
with  free  radio  service  to  subscribers. 


The  March  issue — the  first  one  you  will  receive — contains 
204  pages  and  covers,  and  the  table  of  contents  lists  107 
articles,  stories  and  department  items.  Printed  on  fine 
paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  it  is  distinctly  a  modern 
magazine  for  modern  farm  families. 
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1033  Independence  Square 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Here  is  my  25c.  Send  The 
Country  Gentleman  to  me  for 
Nine  Months  beginning  with  the 
March,  1927,  issue. 


Name _ 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  19,  1927 


End  of  12th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  also  well  up 
Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  tree  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  H0YTV1LLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Tour  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS— Pind  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  contains  many  new,  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 
Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


USE  YOUR  OWN  CLOCK 

Feed  hens,  horses,  or  open  heater  dampers  at  any  hour 
desired.  Cost  less  than  $1.00.  Particulars  for  2c  stamp. 

COLONIAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  R-1  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

BABY  CHICKS  BaKrre,dK.“' 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 
from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 
KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  ...  -  $14  per  100 
S.  C,  White  Leghorns  -  12  per  100 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  10  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  XOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE 


COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


F  E  R  '  S 

C  K.  » 


S  H  I  F  F  E_R_'  S 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Mtllerstown,  Pa. 


$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

3.00 

550 

10-00 

ery — Circular 
McAlisterville,  Pa* 

rilTrifC  •  Reds . 

LillLIVj  •  Rocks.... 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

Light  Mixed . 3.00 

Free  range — 100%  c 
W.  A.  LAUVEJf 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  -  S3. 25  S6.25  $12.00 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlistervlUe,  Pa, 

Bahy  CHlolis 

S.  O.  White  Leghorn  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood.  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Del* 

rwirnc  s  c.  buff  leghorns,  barred  rocks, 

Lmulla  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED.  9c  up. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

sHS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs.  Baby  Chicks, 
20c;  hatching  eggs,  lOc,  from  trapnested,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  D»»isville,  Rhode  (stand 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  GKIGKS  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a  few 
thousand  high  quality  chicks  to  offer  trade  who  ap- 
preciate  strong,  husky  chicks.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm.  Box  75,  Castile,  N*  Y. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

1.  O.  White  Legrhorns— Wyckoff  strain.  Free  circular. 
Feb,  $18,  March  $16,  April  $15  per  100  delivered, 
lc  less  in  thousand  lots.  l-2c  less  per  chick  at  farm. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM,  0.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 
Monmonth  Junction,  N.  J.  Phone  Plainsboro  628 


HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live  $15  hun.  Reds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Free  range.  Certified,  Selected  Breeders  for  lo  years. 
Persistent  Layers  of  Fancy  White  Eggs.  Cir.  Supply 

limited.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns—  from  birds  of  known 

record  and  general  mating.  N.  J.  certified  and  blood- 
tested.  Harvey  Hancock  Juliusto wn,  N.  J . 


^ARROKSTRA.N  LEGHORNS  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

$5  to  SI  0.  Same  breeding  as  my  pen  now  leading  the 
Farmingdale  Contest.  W.  R.  DEWSNAP  0WEG0,  H.  Y. 

TANCREDSTRAINLEGHORNS 

Large  Leghorns.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Heavy  lay¬ 
ers  Chicks  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders  at 
SOe  each.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  HeNEEF  .  -  SOPUS,  N.  Y. 

n _ 1  „  x-i/\r>xT¥f  iiT  the  greatest  moat  breed. 

IJ3.rKUUJK.INl.ijW  Wonderful  for  crossing 
for  broilers  and  roasters.  9-10  lb.  cockerels  $10;  81b.  cock¬ 
erels  $7.50-  fine  crossing  cockerels,  S5;  6-7  h>  lb  pullets, 
$7  50-  5-6  lb.  pullets,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  or  cash  back. 
MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM  Dansville,  New  York 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  KT S.V.r0”S'S7! 

ARTHUR  J.  HAY.  Auburn,  N.  Y,  It.  H.  8 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  .  .  14.00  per  100 

Black  Minorcas . 14.00  per  100 

Part.  Rox  and  B.  Orp . 15.00  per  100 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  .  .  15.00  per  100 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive 
upon  arrival.  Order  direct  or  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25e. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  75.  Columbus  Grove,  0. 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

All  leading  varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention — quick  delivery — 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  G-reen  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

A11  males  used  from  our  240  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  by  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  CLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Roeks  -  -  - 

S.  C.  Reds  - 
Mixed  or  Broilers  - 
Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

Cocolamua  Poultry  Farm  Cocolamus,  Pa. 
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LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Fa. 

Tancred  C  f1  Wlvifp  I  pnlinrnc  BABY  CHICKS 
Strain  " IlllC  LCgllUIIIb  HATCHING  EGGS 

Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tan¬ 
cred  Cockerels.  If  you  desirechicks  abovethe  average,  this 
is  your  opportunity,  llyearsof  breeding  selection  behind 
my  hens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  producers. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM  BELLM0RE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BAEYSKY  S  PRODUCTm^BRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

High  hen  at  Vineland  Contest.  308,  27  ounce  eggs.  All 
our  contest  birds  registered.  Write  for  circular  giving 
low  prices  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

MAYS  LANDING  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1091  Chelsea  Sta.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Uafnkin<r  Ffrtrc  Tancred  heavy  laying  strain, 
Leghorn  fiaiCning  LggS  large  eggs  only,  $8.00  per  100. 
Contest  winners.  Registered  by  American  Record  of 
Performance  Council.  AHAKASSIN  FARM,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FEANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  N.  Y. 

White  Rock  HATCHING  EGGS  pullets!  Production  and 

show  qualities  combined.  AMAKASSIH  FARM,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MUCKUNGS 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isi Ip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VUAWTEn  B«00  White  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

VV  Alt  1  LiU  1000  each  mouth  beginning  March  15tli. 
SCHE1UI FR1IOKN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sokodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  TIIRirCYQ  sire  TT>ze  winner,  Madison  Sq 
BIANT  BR0HZE  lUnlYElO  Garden,  Jan.  1926.  American 
Exhibition  Strain.  MISS  I1>A  CHUMliLEY,  Draper,  Ya. 

BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Kauppauge,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

tiffany's  superior  ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Year. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R..  34  Fhoenixville,  Pa. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 

Ill dl  LAN  1>  FARM  Box  39  SellersvlUe,  Pa. 

TAIII  Alter  Acrer  nice  birds,  $5  each:  either  sex. 

TUULUUok  Uttbt  FREDTUTTLE,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


1 1  ¥ /■'>  I F  O  Leghorns,  13c.  from  our  free 

I  64  ||  K  \  range  flock.  100% guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS-15  ROCKS  and  8-  C-  W*  LEGHORNS 


'HILL’S  HATCHERY 


Seaford,  DeL 


HlRVfUiriH  Wl,lte  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds— 

DrlD  I  UnivIYiJ  Farm  raised — high  producing  stock 

CONCORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Ino.,  R,  F.  D.  No.  2,  Wilmington,  De 


%  *■  |  f  \  |f  C*  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
PI  I  IV  O  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Feeding  Hens  for  Breeders 

I  have  just  been  reading  Farley  Por¬ 
ter’s  article  on  pullet  feeding.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  he  feeds  his  two-year- 
old  hens  for  breeding,  also  what  kind  of 
houses  he  uses.  I  am  feeding  mash  with 
10  per  cent  scrap,  and  also  cracked  corn 
in  hoppers  before  the  birds  all  the  time. 
What  does  he  think  of  this?  E.  s.  s. 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

I  think  you  have  fed  your  breeders 
just  right.  Heavy  feeding  of  cracked 
corn  will  bring  the  pigment  back  into  the 
legs  and  put  the  breeders  in  good  shape 
for  the  hatching  season.  The  addition  of 
cod  liver  oil,  one  pint  to  100  lbs.  of 
scratch  grain,  will  greatly  aid  in  putting 
the  birds  in  condition.  Six  -weeks  to  two 
months  of  this  kind  of  feeding  is  enough. 
If  continued  longer  the  birds  will  get  so 
fat  they  will  be  slow  in  coming  into  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  hatching  season. 

If  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching  early 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  birds  onto  a 
regular  laying  ration  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  The  mash  should  consist  of  20  per 
cent  meat  scrap,  and  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  litter  instead  of  in  the  hoppers. 
Feed  just  what  the  birds  •will  clean  up  at 
night.  Do  not  feed  too  heavily  in  the 
morning.  If  the  birds  are  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  into  production,  a  wet  mash  made 
with  semi-solid  buttermilk  will  bring  them 
on  fast,  and  the  milk  will  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs. 

Make  the  change  from  the  hopper  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  to  the  one  in  the  litter  rather 
gradual.  I  use  the  Cornell  type  of 
house.  If  you  will  write  to  the  State 
College  at  Ithaca  for  their  1926  bulletin 
No.  139,  “Poultry  Houses,”  they  will 
send  you  one  which  is  very  complete. 

FARLEY  PORTER. 


S.  C.  W.  /till  A|f  O  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
LEGHORN  UnlulVO  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 
prices.  KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Tome  River,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS  CE^F,i?oBcRKEEI> 

LUCIEN  C.  BENEDICT,  St.  Johusbury,  Vt.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Feeding1  Pigeons 

I  have  started  in  the  pigeon  business 
and  have  been  reading  what  the  different 
writers  had  to  say  along  that  line.  I  got 
a  very  good  feed  mixture  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  in  three  weeks’  time  I  had 
three  pairs  hatching,  but  the  mice  de¬ 
stroyed  the  eggs.  How  can  I  tell  my 
male  birds  from  female,  I  mean  young 
birds?  What  time  of  year  should  I 
change  the  feed,  and  the  different  grains 
used  in  each  mixture?  c.  G.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  the  pigeon  business  is  like 
most  any  other ;  if  a  person  is  well  located 
where  he  can  get  good  prices  for  squabs 
and  if  he  is  willing  to  give  it  the  study 
and  attention  required  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay ;  but 
many  pigeons  are  kept  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  without  proper  care,  and 
this  is  where  they  get  the  reputation  of 
being  unprofitable. 

Mice  are  very  destructive  to  pigeons 
when  they  get  into  a  loft,  but  with  proper 
arrangement  of  the  nests  and  frequent 
cleaning  they  can  be  kept  under  control. 

When  squabs  are  properly  grown  ready 
for  market  at  about  four  weeks  of  age  it 
is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  as 
the  males  are  almost  invariably  larger 
than  the  females.  Where  there  is  only 
one  squab  in  a  nest  of  course  it  is  not 
so  easy,  but  by  comparison  you  will  soon 
learn  how  to  become  fairly  accurate, 

I  know  of  no  rule  for  changing  the 
feed  for  pigeons  three  times  a  year  except 
that  it  is  proper  to  feed  a  little  more 
corn  during  cold  weather  than  is  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months,  also  make  any 
other  changes  which  conditions  require. 
Sunflower  seed,  millet  and  hemp  are  all 
good  feeds,  especially  during  the  molting 
season,  as  pigeons  require  a  lot  of  oil  in 
the  food  during  this  time.  A  great  deal 
of  judgment,  however,  must  be  used  in 
feeding  pigeons,  not  only  to  regulate  the 
quantity  according  to  their  requirements, 
but  also  to  provide  palatable  feeds  which 
furnish  the  proper  nutrients  for  suste¬ 
nance,  growth  and  reproduction. 

The  best  mixture  that  I  have  used  reg¬ 
ularly  is  composed  of  three  parts  kaffir, 
four  parts  whole  corn,  three  parts  red 
wheat,  two  parts  Canada  or  white  China 
peas,  Y2  part  golden  millet  and  %  part 
hemp,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sunflower 
seed  added  during  the  molting  season.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  mixture  a 
little  from  week  to  week  to  keep  the 
birds  from  getting  tired  of  certain  ingre¬ 
dients,  then  change  back  the  next  week. 
Do  not  feed  white  wheat,  and  always 
keep  a  supply  of  clean  fresh  water  for 
them  to  drink.  A  long  trough  .of  running 
water  is  best,  but  good-sized  pans  which 
can  be  filled  and  emptied  at  least  twice 
a  day  will  answer  th'e  purpose.  However, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  pigeons  with 
water  for  a  bath  every  day,  especially  in 
cold  weather.  Twice  a  week  is  often 
enough  and  then  only  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  in  shining 
so  their  feathers  will  dry  quickly.  When 
a  separate  bath  is  provided,  the  drinking 
water  should  be  kept  clean  by  arranging 
the  trough  or  fountain  so  the  pigeons 
cannot  get  into  it,  and  preferably  keep¬ 
ing  the  drinking  water  in  the  nesting 
room  where  it  is  handy  for  the  birds, 
while  the  water  for  bathing  is  better  to 
be  arranged  in  the  fly  pen.  This  method 
is  much  preferred  over  letting  them  drink 
and  bathe  in  the  same  water  continually. 

Grit,  oyster  shell,  charcoal  and  salt  are 
all  valuable  additions  to  the  ration  and 
should  be  provided  constantly  in  some 
form.  There  are  commercial  mixtures  oi: 
health  grit  on  the  market  containing  these 
ingredients  which  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  C.  s.  GREENE. 


140  Egg— $13.90 
180  Egg— $16.33 
250  Egg — $22.75 
340  Egg— $30.75 
F  reiiht  Paid  East  of  Rockies! 

Write  for  Catalog 
24"  Canopy. Wickless  $10.25 
44"  Canopy,  Wickless  $14.75 
54"  Canopy, Wickless  $18.15 
Wisconsin  incubator  Co.  Box  130 


Racine. 


SEND  US 
?  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS 
TODAY 

and  v/e  will  mail 
you  free  samples 
and  valuable  feeding 
instructions.  STRUVEN’S 
FISH.  MEAL  —  the  popular 
protein  and  mineral  food 
supplement  for  poultry,  hogs 
and  cattle  —  is  made  from 
freshly-caught  Menhaden  fish,— 
cooked,  pressed,  dried  and  finely 
ground. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO, 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  ltaltimore,  Md, 


It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 

E  reduction  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
ealthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  pnrent  stock 
iusure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Write  for  Circular  “A”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Aee'n 


Good  Luck 
BABY  CHICKS 


Send  for  free  new  catalog  or  order  direct 
from  price  list  below.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  today. 

,,,,  PRICE  LIST  Per  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $14.00 

Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas .  15.00 

Black  Minorcas  &  Barred  Rocks  ...  16.00 

Buff  &  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  Reds;  Wh. 

Wyandottes .  17.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  18.00 

Light  Odds  &  Ends .  8.00 

Heavy  Odds  &  Ends .  12.00 

Add  25c  where  less  than  100  are  ordered. 
Deduct  3%  for  300  or  more;  5%  for  500  or 
more;  10%  for  1,000  or  more. 

The  MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  20  Marysville,  Ohio 


LARGEST 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Farms  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Established  1910.  Write  for  free  80-page 
catalog  describing  our  breeding  stock 
and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trap- 
nesting,  pedigreeing,  etc.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production  and  stock  that 
will  live  and  grow,  standard  type. 
I’here  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultry 
man  whose  pens  contain  Lora  Farms 
Leghorns.  Address 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


From  hens  with  records  of  U00  to 
826  eggs,  We  trapnested  for  16 
years  and  have  the  birds  that  lay 
large  white  eggs  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  customers  call  them  egg 
machines.  Send  for  our  large  1927 
descriptive,  illustrated  catalog. 

las  Springs  Poultry  Farm 
rt-Ul  Avon  Lake.  Ohio 


World’s 
Greatest 

SURE-LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Perfect  Oil  Brooders!S°b“ 

or  a  better  one  than  you  now  use  J  Ask  us  for  prices 
and  full  information  about  “The  Perfect”  Oil  Brooder 
before  buying  new  equipment.  A  surprise  awaits  you. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  ouoe  for  two  free  bookB  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colorB,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  Bur- 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street; 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26 years. 


If 


LAN  SLK Poultry  Houses 


All  Btylc3,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  egga, 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 50,  kidianapolis.lnd* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 


In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


Write  tor  " How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year** 
now 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

MOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgate,  O 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  cliickhosnhigh 
flock  record  behind  it  aDd 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
clnc  ;s  h'.ve  superior  breeding. 

EKU»  POUlTST  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  SI..  Columbus.  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  larnre  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


and  age.  Twelve  varietieo.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
ehioks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  duly  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery-  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phono  1601  or  887 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


LARGE(TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  600,  #77; 
1000,  *1S0.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Taucred-Barron  English  8.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
|  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig- 
I  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
'  shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15th  at 
#17  per  100  —  #82  per  600  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


"SttW  BABY  CHICKS  Buff  L! \i 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatebery,  508  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


DLSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  O.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16«:Special  Matings, 
20o;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c<  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  600-1000  lots. 
100#  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  t  he  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  ‘°usrr  Hatching  Eggs 

from  900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 

by  uddressiugBROOKBIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau  N.  Y. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Week  ending  Jan.  30,  1927  (13th  week) ; 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  18  155 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Canada .  30  510 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  46  474 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  41  373 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N,  J .  41  368 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  34  668 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 30  383 

Bhode  Island  Beds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  45  611 

B_  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada _  62  533 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  45  267 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  Y .  42  405 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  28  362 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  49  446 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  429 

H.  W,  Horstmann,  N.  J .  48  260 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  35  ”44 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J .  37  304 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J .  31  ”80 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  60  658 

Circle  S  Pltry  Banch,  N.  J .  8  305 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  43  449 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J .  52  513 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J _  41  530 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  49  454 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  46  521 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  49  411 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  31  331 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J .  44  407 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  26  421 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  40  291 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  188 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  58  687 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  AVash .  34  484 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  58  610 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J .  40  416 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Plant.  N.  Y .  25  249 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  59  629 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  29  253 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  59  451 

Certified  I’ltry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  476 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  61  546 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  22  289 

Theodore  B.  Apgar,  N.  J .  40  292 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  55  505 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  15  195 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  60  358 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  28  552 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  382 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  52  650 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  34*  272 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  51  536 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  55  373 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  48  527 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  51  294 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  57  568 

Seherrer  Bros.,  N.  J .  35  395 

A,  DeMarco,  N.  J .  53  468 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  47  448 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm.  N.  J .  54  546 

Upper  Saddle  Biver  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  44  359 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  55  480 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J .  19  167 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  52  442 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  33  590 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  65  755 

A.  F.  Mathes,  N.  J .  64  478 

Weue  Farms,  N.  J .  41  447 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  36  440 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  41  518 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  489 

Rocky  Wood  Farm,  N.  J .  56  461 

Lewis  Farms,  B.  1 .  30  352 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  64  632 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  57  480 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  492 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  49  460 

II.  Rapp.  Sr.,  N.  J .  40  200 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  282 

George  Tierney,  N.  J .  55  505 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J .  45  562 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  58  481 

Louis  Mitschele,  Jr.,  N.  J .  51  430 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J .  20  291 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  61  578 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  39  321 

C.  B.  Misner,  Pa .  37  386 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  52  530 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J .  52.  520 

Wm.  Butterwortli,  N.  J .  35  374 

Battle  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  48  420 

J.  Mason,  N.  J .  48  410 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  333 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  305 

R.  O.  P.  1’.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada...  33  604 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  36  702 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  56  477 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  311 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 55  625 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J .  51  548 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 48  263 


Totals  .  4425  43502 


Cull  Beans  for  Poultry 

Are  cull  beans  valuable  as  a  poultry 
feed  if  one  cooks  them?  We  have  a  quan- 
ity  of  cull  beans  on  hand  and  as  we  do 
not  keep  any  liogs  have  no  special  use 
for  them  unless  they  are  good  for  the 
hens.  We  are  giving  the  hens  a  tonie, 
and  the  cooked  beans  make  a  good  masli 
to  mix  the  tonic  with.  Is  it  advisable  to 
let  hens  have  all  the  skim-milk  they  can 
drink?  MRS.  O.R. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  let.  the  hens  have  all  the  skim-milk 
that  they  will  drink.  If  they  have  all  that 
they  want,  the  meat  scrap  usually  fed 
in  the  laying  mash  may  be  omitted.  Skim- 
milk  is  ne  of  the  best  poultry  foods  avail¬ 
able  upon  the  farm  where  a  dairy  is  kept 
and  the  whole  milk  is  not  sold  and 
should  be  utilized  for  both  growing,  chicks 
and  laying  hens.  Incidentally,  it  is  such 
a  valuable  food  for  other  young  live 
stock  that  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  selling  the  whole  milk  from  dairy 
farms  has  proven  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  farm  and  farm  family.  Beans  are 
not  much  used  as  poultry  food,  though  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  when  cooked  and  mixed  with  a  mash. 
They  are  high  in  vegetable  protein,  com¬ 
paring  with  peas  in  that  respect.  I  have 
never  fed  beans  to  poultry  and  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen  them  recom¬ 
mended  as  part  of  the  poultry  ration,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  cull  beans  ave  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantities  in  bean 
growing  regions.  They  are  fed  to  sheep 
and  pigs  but  probably  would  not  he  eaten 
uncooked  by  hens.  m.  b.  d. 


CHICK 

STARTER 


MILUNGCa*'rMtt«'° 


Nothing  means  more  to  baby  chicks  than  a  good  start  in  life 
and  nothing  means  more  to  you  than  to  give  it  to  them. 

All  rules  for  correct  feeding  can  be  boiled  down  to:  “The 
Right  Feed  at  the  Right  Time.” 

The  right  feed,  of  course,  means  LARRO,  a  starter  having 
exactly  the  right  ingredients  to  build  brawn  and  bone;  to  keep 
the  chicks  growing  fast,  yet  evenly;  to  cover  them  with  uni¬ 
form  close  feathers;  to  build  capacity  and  frame  that  will  assure 
profit  for  you  later. 

Two  more  chicks  raised  out  of  each  100  hatched — two  ounces 
added  to  the  weight  of  each  chick  you  raise — means  $58.00 
more  income  for  you  from  each  ton  of  feed.  Don’t  forget  that! 

And  speaking  from  our  own  experience,  which  has  been 
verified  hundreds  of  times  by  others,  we  know  that  Larro  can 
do  even  better  than  that.  Your  chicks  will  prove  it. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Look  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue 
bull’s-eye  sack. 
It’s  your  assur¬ 
ance  that  you 
are  getting  the 
best  feed  made 
and  one  that  is 
always  uniform . 


arro 


"Feeds  That  Never  Vary ” 


Send  for  inter¬ 
esting  and  help¬ 
ful  Free  Bulle¬ 
tin  on  “Raising 
Chicks  With 
Brooder.”  Ask 
for  No.  tf  S 


The  Finish  Depends 
on  the  Starter 
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<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10,  1027 


QUALITY  CHIX) 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


ItlCKS  (blffrtfjg&t'st) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Cliick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  t 

them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who  -  ^  -  - 

want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  tflves  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

NewpoULTRYCATALOGFREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Established  1 905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BARRON  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to 314.  Chicks  15  to30c  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  Wh. Wyandottes,  lbc 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants.  38c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  tree.  Get  it  today.  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


Good  Laying  Strains  o£  Free  Range  Stock 


"*  Quantity 

S.  C.  W  Lenhorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C  R.  I  Reds  -  - 

Si!  Laced  Wyandottes 
Lioht  Mixed  - 
Heavy  Mixed 

100%  live  arrival. 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

S3. 50 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
3.00 

3.50 

Postpaid. 

Box  1 6B 


50 

100 

$6  50 

$12 

7  50 

14 

7  50 

14 

8  50 

16 

5.50 

10 

6  50 

12 

1000 

S110 

130 

130 


SOO 

$57  50 

67.50 

67.50 
75  00 

47.50 

57.50 

Guaranteed. 

RICHFIELD.  PA 


SO 

110 


Jarvis1  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Testefi 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  pi  outs. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin,  Maryland 

BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
iOO%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 
JOHNSON’S  HATUHEKY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  S3. 50  S6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  4.00  7.50  1 4 

o  r>  T?  T  Beds  ....  4.25  8.00  1  5 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  3.00  6.50  10 

y„ c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
order  direct^  1I1LI  POULTU Y  FA  l!ll 

Wm.  Naee,  Prop.  MeAlisterville,  1  a. 


LEADING  BREEDS 
BEST  BLOOD. 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
Special  inducements 
. .  for  Early  Orders. 

9720  Up*  CULLED  FLOCKS. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

1NESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


BABY  CHICKS 


Wc  Give  You  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  from  flocks  selected  and 
inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry 
Dept  Ohio  State  University.  Some  trapnested.  Records 
up  to  282  eggs  made  by  our  own  hens.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIO  A,  OHIO 


gh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


L^"Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  W 
f  them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  =  0*D> 
1  catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock.  - — 

j.  W.  Osseg*  Hatchery,  Box  29  Ottawa,  O. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 

11  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid 
0%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir- 

ui'oNAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rooks.  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del 

n  •  i  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

Baby  LniCKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  O.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  netware 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UP  TO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  reguest. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From"  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
RJEDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


USHER’S 

R  EOS 

HI  1  <>  MP  Poultrymen  buy 

Tv  1  ba  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  aud  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  810.00,  815.00  and  835.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 

BUY  ITV”  DAY* 

HOFF’S  V  1  1  I  I  OLD 

CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  bred  from  crap- 
nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks  are 
reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of 
the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  39  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order 
receives  my  personal  attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to 
send  for  my  catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1927. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

n  /n  n  I  DT7FYC  Vermont  Certified,  6  Years 
V/<  K,  1.  r\.ll<Lri3  Accredited.  Rich  color. 
Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  liens— Supervised  $10. 
Baby  Chicks — vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
NOW_circuiar.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  V«. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested-  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  and  reac¬ 
tors  removed.  Culled  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Farmingdale. 
Circular  on  request. 

Cl.ARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds— 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic.  Pa. 

P  U  1  P  R  C  F  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

O  W*  ■  mjt  am  O  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyclcoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  *5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -:-  ALTAM0NT.  N.  T. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  proPc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 
*S£&g“  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  I Itlttf'/i 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 

Belter  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Bo*  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D..  83—810.  Same  lines  as  GRAND 
CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  Contests  1925-26.  Now  booking 
Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1927.  Des.  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

$CmiteL^N>r»,u»S?S^gL“‘ 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  lioi  T,  Rahway,  N.  J, 

UloinlrT  onlmrn  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
maCKL.ey  flora  that  lav  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  Plttstown.  N.  J. 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Jan.  30,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  44  196 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  37  449 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 43  496 

A.  L.  Vreeland.  N.  J .  42  514 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 42  487 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  Mass .  41  382 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  39  473 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  45  488 

Norfolk  Specialtv  Farms,  Canada .  41  381 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  45  528 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  49  540 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Fa . . 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

R.  0.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada.., 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J . 

White  Leghorns 

E.  Baevsky,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  IT . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . . 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

James  AVhetsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky . 

Circle  S  Pltry  Rauch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J 
Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J. . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hensley,  Mich . 

M.  Levene,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

ICarol’s  ntry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . * . 

Geo.  B.«  Ferris.  Mich . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J../ . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hoch  Bros,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Ilorstmann,  N.  J. .  . . . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  0.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner.  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J, . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . . . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa . 

M.  Vogel,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc..  N.  J . 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  .T . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada.. 

C.  W,  Augensteln,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 


32 

oo 


43  456 

54  620 

36  432 

30  306 


37  372 

48  671 

44  517 

45  208 

49  609 

48  439 

48  511 

57  400 

49  461 

35  588 


41  429 

47  448 

39  2S3 

45  551 

43  373 

44  432 

45  410 

45  342 

14  324 

48  5S8 

40  515 

36  398 

38  295 

44  425 
38  470 

'34  451 

44  464 

27  423 

344 
293 
47  476 

37  400 

Q7  308 
43  433 

35  462 

46  433 

50  461 

47  445 

45  356 

36  323 

42  376 

41  405 

47  476 

49  549 

48  452 

38  359 

46  444 

39  362 

43  495 

50  441 

36  446 

38  517 

31  459 

55  520 

36  342 

30  241 

42  459 

48  432 

44  384 

29  302 

41  356 

43  392 

27  484 

45  217 

38  367 

46  490 

32  329 

43  416 

31  406 

50  591 

48  378 

39  304 

20  295 

40  356 

26  326 

31  261 

38  358 

48  410 

44  372 

38  225 

33  304 

46  446 

29  471 

54  657 


34 


Totals  . . .  40(6  41899 


Pullets  Stop  Laying 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens? 
They  are  pullets,  White  Leghorn,  and 
have  been  laying  65  to  70  percent  but 
have  stopped  very  suddenly,  combs  lop 
and  seem  weak.  They  have  no  (jolds  and 
I  have  made  no  changes  in  feed  or  care. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  G.  H. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  has  caused 
this  cessation  of  laying  without  knowing 
all  the  conditions  of  feeding  and  care. 
There. are  many  things  that  might  bring 
about  such  a  result,  but,  if  you  have  been 
getting  a  65  to  70  percent  egg  yield 
through  the  very  cold  weather  of  this 
Winter,  there  is  the  suggestion  in  this 
that  you  have  been  feeding  heavily  upon 
a  high  protein  ration  and  that  you  have 
overdone  the  matter.  Very  possibly  you 
have  overfed  upon  a  high  protein  mash 
and  the  pullets  have  not  had  enough  hard 
grain  to  keep  up  their  body_  weight  and 
vitality.  There  is  danger  in  crowding 
pullets  to  high  production,  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  their  weight  and  growth, 
and  I  suspect  that  you  have  been  too 
anxious  for  a  high  egg  record  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  concerned  with  maintaining  tlie_  body 
condition  of  your  fowls.  If  this  is  the 
case,  add  more  corn  or  wheat,  or  both,  to 
the  day’s  ration  and.  perhaps,  add  some 
corn  meal  to  the  mash.  It  is  difficult  to 
prescribe  detailed  feeding  practice,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  other  conditions  present, 
but  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  your 
pullets  have  had  so  little  of  the  whole 
grains  that  keep  up  their  weight  and 
strength  that  they  have  lost  in  the  for¬ 
mer  and  have,  consequently,  slumped  in 
egg  production.  M-  B-  D- 
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Indian 

head 

CHICKS 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  3. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION.  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 


MASSACHUSETTS 

mmnm 

CERTIFIED 

MSLOT 

BREEDERS 

as®. 

Member  Mass.  Ass’ll 


Our  1925  Contest 
records  : 

STORRS 

2nd  Ben  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Ben  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

lltli  Ben  2001  Eggs 

Watehourpensat  Stores, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  BEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  BEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


BUY  CHICKS 

tfimAPouimaw 


OmilCC  everv  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis, 

VftIT  tiet  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  "L  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

E’DItf  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
F  KEL  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
aud  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


SPRING  LAKE  FARM 

Established  1888 

Home  of  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exduiively 

BABY  CHICKS 

First  hatch  due  February  28 

830.00  per  100;  *90  per  500;  8170  per  1000 
A  deposit  of  10$  requested  on  all  orders. 

Let  our  years  of  experience  be  your  guide. 

P.  S.  PULIS,  Prop.  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


•SINGLE  COMB’ 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  fnrm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Ov/V/Y/  English  Strain,  with  trapuest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Slierow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


Ace  Fanti  Standard  Bred  Utility 

—  s.  c.  w.  fuiflfC 
LEGHORN  1/lULIV.iJ 

Buy  them  froma  leading  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Pouitryman  wants. 
Quality  and  profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  8.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  February  on  heavy 
breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock  healthy 
and  vigorous. 


yftAQC  voccX'-bObo 
HUl  GOAT* 

M  onroe 
Orange  Bounty 
New  York 


SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 


RIDGELY,  MD. 


Hnoh,o  Phiohu  BVd  Rocks,  W.Wy’dot's,  &  W.  Legh’ns. 
M U U 11  o  UllioKo  Winners  in  leading  prod’t’n  shows.  Prices 
low.  Booklet  free.  Hoch  Bros.  Poultry  Farm,  Williamstown,  K.  J 

Production  Bred  f  hiplrc  Wyckoff-DanYonng 
S  C. While  Leghorn  blood  lines,  $20-100. 

Custom  hatching,  Adam  Seabury  3ayville,  L.  I. 
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'"THERE  is  a  Smith  equipped 
*  hatchery  near  you  where 
better  chicks  are  hatched,  where 
you  can  get  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  grow  into  paying  flocks 
because  they  are 

Hatched  Healthy 

The  Smith  principle  of  forced 
draft  incubation  furnishes  more 
fresh  air  and  oxygen  than  any 
other  type.  No  hot  spots — no 

cold  corners.  Less  disease  among  Smith 
Hatched  Chicks  than  any  others.  If 
you  don’t  know  of  a  Smith  Hatchery 
in  your  vicinity  write  us. 


Helpful  Literature  FREE 


- - r — —  —  ■■  ■  . . . . 

r  Vita  Brand  -n 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

[Trade-Mark  registered  in  IL  S.  A.  BDd  Canada] 

For  nearly  two  years  the  leading 
Cod  Liver  Oil  on  the  market 
Rich  in  vitamines  —  Pure  —  Reliable 
Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  gallons)  -  $40.00 
Large  Cans  (10  Imperial  or  12  U.  S.  gallons)  12.00 
Small  Cans  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  gallons)  6.50 
Prices  x  plant  London.  Canada.  Terms  cash. 

No  duty— jnst  a  small  customs  entry  fee. 

The  ideal  winter  substitute  for  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  food 
Send  for  circular 

YOCUM  FAUST,  LTD. 

LONDON  Dept.  S  CANADA 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months’  Trial  1  An 

50  cents  a  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,!!!* 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood- 
er  Heater,  Galvanized  Steel,  for  84.75;  or  pure 
Aluminum,  for  $6.25,  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps” 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Eee  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  Vt. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  d 
Account 1:1 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Strkkt,  New  York 


Concrete  Floor  in  Henhouse 

I  had  an  idea  that  concrete  would 
make  an  ideal  floor  for  a  chicken  house. 
I  had  two  houses  12x24  ft.  with  board 
floors.  I  wanted  another  house,  so  I 
put  in  concrete  foundation  and  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  level  with  the  foundation.  I 
put  in  some  litter  and  turned  in  the 
chickens  and  fed  them  in  the  litter.  They 
had  to  scratch  for  their  feed  all  right.  In 
a  short  time  about  nine  out  of  10  chickens 
had  sore  toes  from  scratching  on  the 
concrete  floor.  Those  that  did  not  have 
sore  toes  I  think  were  too  lazy  to  scratch. 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  read  some- 
think  like  this  before  I  used  the  concrete, 
because  I  had  to  lay  a  board  floor  over 
the  concrete.  dr.  j.  b.  b. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

This  is  an  unusual  experience.  Con¬ 
crete  is  now  used  almost  universally  for 
poultry-house  floors  and  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Possibly  the  floor  laid  in  your 
poultry  house  was  made  with  exception¬ 
ally  hard  and  sharp  sand  or  gravel,  and 
was  left  so  rough  upon  the  surface  as  to 
become  a  grindstone.  Trowelling  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  when  it  is  laid 
will  give  it  a  smooth  finish,  though  this 
is  not  ordinarily  found  necessary. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Capons 

Every  little  while  one  of  our  flock  of 
capons  will  become  lame  and  then  seem 
to  lose  all  control  of  one  or  both  legs,  and 
flop  around  on  the  knee  or  first  joint; 
then  the  flesh  will  become  green.  Of 
coui’se  when  they  get  like  this  we  have 
killed  them.  The  last  one  that  was  this 
way,  on  examination  the  contents  of  the 
gizzard  were  also  green.  The  following 
is  the  grain  ration  we  have  been  feeding : 
Cracked  corn  for  scratch  grain,  morning 
and  night,  sprouted  oats  at  noon,  and  a 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time  con¬ 
sisting  of  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
red-dog  and  meat  scrap,  also  have  shells 
and  grit.  These  capons  were  on  free 
range  until  snow  came  and  since  have 
been  in  open-front  henhouse  in  two  flocks, 
80  in  one  place  and  40  in  another.  It  is 
the  flock  of  80  that  we  have  had  the  trou¬ 
ble  with.  They  are  very  fat  inside. 
Would  this  meat  be  fit  to  eat  if  the  legs 
were  discarded?  Would  you  advise  sell¬ 
ing  capons  now  or  wait  until  the  last  of 
January  or  middle  of  February.  We 
wrote  to  commission  men  and  they  only 
quote  us  40c  per  lb.  live  weight.  We 
might  just  as  well  give  them  away  here 
as  to  pay  express  and  commission  on 
them  and  only  get  40  cents  per  lb. 

New  York.  h.  l.  h. 

Confinement  to  a  building  and  heavy 
feeding  can  probably  be  safely  charged 
with  the  trouble  that  you  are  having 
with  these  capons.  The  contents  of  the 
gall  bladder  sometimes  stain  the  flesh  and 
you  will  doubtless  find  that  organ  dis¬ 
tended  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
its  green  fluid.  You  are,  of  course,  keep¬ 
ing  these  birds  under  unhealthful  condi¬ 
tions,  in  that  you  have  taken  them  off 
from  range  and  confined  them  for  fat¬ 
tening.  Like  other  animals,  they  cannot 
stand  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
comparative  idleness  and  heavy  feeding 
and  should  be  disposed  of  before  they 
“go  down’’  under  this  treatment.  Your 
commission  houses  can  tell  you  better 
than  I  can  what  the  outlook  for  a  profit¬ 
able  market  is.  Generally  speaking,  the 
production  of  capons  for  the  ordinary 
market  is  likely  to  prove  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  measure.  One  must  get  a  high  price 
for  the  meat  since  it  has  been  produced 
by  high-priced  feeds.  The  inability  of 
the  poultryman  to  obtain  his  products  by 
the  use  of  comparatively  inexpensive 
feeds  is  his  greatest  handicap ;  from 
wheat  to  cod  liver  oil,  the  domestic  fowl 
demands  the  highest  priced  of  the  animal 
foods.  M.  B.  D. 


Dry  Mash  Formulas 

Would  you  give  one  or  two  formulas 
for  making  dry  mash  for  laying  hens? 
We  do  not  like  the  dry  mash  that  we  buy 
at  the  feed  stores.  M.  s.  P. 

New  York. 

Here  is  one  recommended  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  New  England  poultry-keeping  in¬ 
structors  :  Yellow  cornmeal,  200  lbs., 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  wheat  middlings, 
100  lbs.,  oat  products  (heavy  ground 
oats,  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal),  100  lbs., 
meat  scrap,  50  lbs.,  and  dried  milk  (skim 
or  buttermilk),  25  lbs. 

Tho  following  is  the  Cornell  laying 
piash :  100  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  flour 
wheat  middlings,  yellow  cornmeal,  ground 
heavy  oats  or  barley  and  meat  scrap,  with 
3  lbs.  of  salt  per  500  lbs.  of  mash.  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1925,  revision). 

And  here  is  the  “Farmingdale  mash” 
(Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.)  :  100  lbs. 
each  of  wheat  bran,  yellow  cornmeal,  red- 
dog  flour  and  hulled  ground  oats,  50  lbs. 
each  of  meat  scrap  and  Alfalfa  leaf  meal, 
25  lbs.  grit  meal,  15  lbs.  fine  charcoal, 
3  lbs.  dairy  salt  and  2  lbs.  sulphur. 

Take  your  choice.  M.  B.  D. 


Circus  Foreman :  “That  iron-jawed 
chain  biter  with  the  side  show  attacked 
our  cook  today.”  Circus  Owner:  “What 
was  the  trouble?”  Circus  Foreman:  “He 
said  the  pie  crust  was  too  tough  to  eat.” 
— Pathfinder. 
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I  Get  More  of  Them  Right  Now !  I 

[  Proteins  in  the  correct  proportions  will  1 
make  your  hens  produce  more  eggs —  1 

better  eggs — at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  you  get  the  best  prices.  Mix  your 
own  feed ;  put  in  plenty  of  meat  scrap, 
digester  tankage,  poultry  bone,  charcoal,  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  or  poultry  grit — if  you  feed  your 
flock  right  you  get  paid  back,  and  have  a  fine 
profit  left  over. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  D0LD  PACKING  CO.,  751  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft¬ 
ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 

_  _  supplying  Vita- 

Fred  Turner 

Hioc/vdiwiM*  *Hg  up  til©  build- 
°f  bone  and 
c)  GlassCloth  ti*ue.  c  h  j  c  k  3 

thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 

and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH _ 

in  your  brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  youneed  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experta 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  advise  GLASS  CLOTH  for  raising 
baby  chicks  because  of  its  wonderful  power  to  preserve 
chick  life  and  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  test  at  Ames 
College  25%  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died  within 
four  week  s  an  d  the  remainder  were  a  sickly ,  slow-growing 
lot,  while  under  GLASS  CLOTH  not  a  chick  died.  On  the 
contrary  they  outstripped  the  other  lot  in  growth  by  a 
very  large  per  cent.  GLASS  CLOTH  pays  big  returns.  R. 

I)resco)l  had  3-lb.  fries  in  10  weeks.)  Mr.  Cunningham  had 
cockerels  in  16  weeks.  Yon  can  do  the  same  easily. 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.7817 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Class 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  light. 

Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoidimitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 
It  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.60  for  30 
ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft  roll.  Common  sense  instructions, 
“Success  With  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  “ 
trating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  CI( 

Bladen,  Nebr. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


illus- 

oth.) 


PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big  strong,  pure-bred  Chicksfrom  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  Health,  Color,  Type  and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred,  Hollywood,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  etc. 

100^  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices.  25  50  100  600 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Bocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  -  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Part.  Rocks,  Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.75  16.00  72.50 


Order  direct  from  this  »d  or  Bend  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  please  you* 
Reference— The  Bank  of  Leipsic.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  801  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


“OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.D.' 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS— Pullets  9  to  12  wks. 

Contest  Winning  Stock— We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
1924-25,  also  high  Individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro.  111.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  to  improve  our  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details.  Write  for  prices. 

Finest  Rnby  Chicks.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  This  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing.  You  take  no  chances. 

Olilo  Accredited.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
and  authorized  by  Oh’o  State  University.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog— write  today. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  J.  P.  Gasson,  I’rop.  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


LRNCK5TER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


V  arieties|\ 

Big  Type  Bairto 
Buff,  Rose 
Barred  Whit 
Rose  &  Singli 
White  &  Silvi 
Light  Brahmas; 
Jersey  Black 
Ref.  Hocking  Valley 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for 
Ojlled  18,000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks. 
*  _  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 
Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad. 


Leghorns,  Sheppard's  Anconas...... $4. 00 

ib  Brown  Leghorns  . . 3.75 

mouth  Rocks  . 4.25 

ode  Island 

ittes.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.50 

Face  Black  Spanish  . 5.50 

$7.25;  50,  $14;  100.  $27.  Heavy  mixed,  $13. 


.—  25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$41.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

59.00 

97.00 

Nat’l  Bank. 


Light,  $10  per  100. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  ROUTE  TO  LANCASTER,  OHIO 
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Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  121/fcc.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

^Established  1887  RANSOMVIllE,  N.  Y 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 


February  19,  1927 


Buy  CHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Requirements 

1—  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older.  (No  pullets  allowed 
certification.) 

3—  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 

4—  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 
24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/" 


50 

7.00 


100 

13.00 


300 

38.00 


500 

62.00 


1000 

120.00 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - -  $3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas,  S.  G.  and  R.  G.  Reds -  4.25 

Anconas -  T'SSc 

White  Wyandottes - - — 


8.00 

7.50 

8.50 


15.00 

14.00 

16.00 


43.50 

40.50 
47.00 


72.00 

67.00 

75.00 


140.00 
130.00 

_  .  145.00 

Mixed  Chf"k™(not  "accredited)  —  Light  i6c  -  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Futnre 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Adverh.«n«n, .  Bank  Ref erences. 


RU  S  LOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  kuow  CaboutbUTRUSSLOW 


Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price .  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  r  RibE. 
TUUSI.OW  POULTRY  FARM  Rox  13  Chestertown,  Maryland 


X  schweglersTHQROBREP 

V - :  “  “  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  vn  IvAO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  V 00% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


s  4xr«  .Trrermre 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe  , 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chick.. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  A'?0  Gives 

hiE.h  producing  utilitv  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable 
WOtetoday^  8WOLFhItC1IINR  A  BREEDING  CO.,  ROX  3,  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  tints 


every  BREEDER  BANDED  SET 

)HIO  KWlamW  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 

\onf  Ohio  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 

••Sh' *«r  cur  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 

South  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Jan. 
30,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  at  hand 
when  many  people  will  be  sending  for 
catalogs  and  circulars  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
cide  where  they  will  purchase  baby 
chicks.  Many  requests  are  coming  in  to 
the  poultry  department  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  source  of  good  healthy 
high  production  stock.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  department  to  recommend  those 
poultry  breeders,  who  in  our  estimation 
are  constantly  improving  their  stock  in 
regard  to  high  production  and  who  have 
a  definite  disease  control  campaign. 

Many  of  our  Long  Island  poultrymen 
lave  for  a  considerable  time  been  improv¬ 
ing  their  stock  for  egg  production,  type 
and  size  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
standard  disqualifications  through  the 
plan  of  operation  of  the  New  York  State 
Certification  Association.  In  addition 
they  have  trapnested  at  home  and  have 
entered  contests  in  competition  with  the 
stock  of  competitors.  Some  of  our 
ireeders  have  taken  another  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  having  their  birds  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea  by  the  State  Institute. 

Birds  that  have  reacted  have  been 
shipped  to  market  and  the  pens  have 
leen  disinfected.  We  can  not  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  buying 
chicks  of  high  quality  rather  than  cheap 
chicks  from  an  unknown  source.  First 
consider  freedom  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  test,  next  uniformly  good 
production  from  the  strain  over  a  period 
of  years,  as  demonstrated  by  perform¬ 
ance  at  official  egg-laying  contests.  Last¬ 
ly  consider  the  price  of  the  stock,  .which 
is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  quality. 

Many  States  have  certification  or  other 
associations  for  maintaining  supervision 
over  flocks,  that  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  flock  improvement.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  members  of  these  associations 
for  consideration  before  placing  your 
order. 

The  quality  chick  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. — D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg- 
laying  Contest. 

5|:  >):  & 

During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmingdale  Concest  the  1.000 
pullets  laid  2,536  eggs  or  36.4  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent  above 
last  week’s  production.  The  birds  have 
laid  a  total  to  date  of  25,457  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.  —  Eugene 
Delamarter,  Leghorns,  51 ;  Five  Point 
Leghorn  Farm,  Leghorns,  44 ;  Parment- 
er’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds.  44 ; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds, 
41;  Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  41; 
“Isle  of  White”  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns, 
41 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  i.  Reds,  39  ; 
C.  R.  Misner,  Leghorns,  39. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
522 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  461 ;  Kilbourn 
Farm,  455 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  454 ; 
Sunnyside  Farm,  447 ;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  429 ;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside 
Farm,  419;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm, 
4il. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orch¬ 
ards,  444;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  401; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  392 ;  Friste- 
gartk  Poultry  Farm.  391. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick  - 
eries,  Inc.,  279;  A.  C.  Jones,  245. 

White  Plymouth  Rooks. — Harold  F. 
Barber,  235. 

Hs  *  Hi  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  Contest 


•follows : 
Date 

High  Dow 

Conditions 

Jan.  24 

46 

19 

Clear 

JtLTf.  25 

40 

14 

Clear 

Jan.  26 

24 

7 

Clear 

Jan.  27 

42 

15 

Clear 

.Tan.  28 

36 

7 

Cloudy 

Jan.  29 

50 

30 

Partly  cloudy ;  fo 

Jan.  30 

40 

30 

Foggy 

$  * 

t  t 

ANCONAS.PAY 

—and  I’ll  prove  It  to  you  in  my  illustrated 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early — 
and  working  late.  There  isn’t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous’’  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat 
less  than  most  birds.  Big  catalog 
free  if  you  write  letter  or  postal, 
H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Otub 
Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant :  White,  45c  ;  brown,  44c ;  medium, 
40c;  pullets,  37c. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  «*  1927 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  pure  bred,  healthy,  culled,  free  range  stock.  Hatches 
twice  a  week  through  the  season.  All  breeders  tested  this 
Year  for  bac.illarv  white  diarrhea  by  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Constructing  Brooder- 
houses  from  Silo 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  con¬ 
verting  a  wood  stave  silo  into  circular 
brooder  houses,  and  would  say  that  I 
consider  the  inquirer  should  have  very 
little  trouble  or  expefise  in  building  two 
GVox  12  ft.  brooder  houses  from  au  8x27 
ft.”  silo.  Any  blacksmith  could  explain 
the  length  the  hoops  should  be.  My  plan 
would  be  to  lay  a  board  floor,  make  a 
12-ft.  circle  on  it,  saw  the  door  frame  off 
to  6  ft. :  brace  it  top  and  bottom,  and 
proceed  the  same  as  building  a  silo.  One 
hoop  6  in.  from  floor,  and  one  6  in.  from 
top  would  be  all  that  it  would  require. 
The  floor  and  roof  can  be  easily  arranged. 
Windows  can  be  sawed  after  the  building 
is  up  and  braced.  H.  L.  B, 

Pennsylvania. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED 

ABY  CHICK^I 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  DELIVERY 

2nd  Pen  Bergen  County  Contest — 1926 

Less  Than  500  28c  each 

500  or  More  25c  each 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


v'ittany  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  brad,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  YYe  ship  0.  O.  D. 


^  Prices  oa 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

33.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

Barred  Hocks,  K.  I.  Beds  ... 

4.25 

7.75 

14.50 

White  Kooks.  White  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks  -  -  -  «e  >  -  • 

4.75 

8.75 

36.50 

3.00 

5  50 

10.00 

Catalog:  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots  f rca  oa 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTAN  Y  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


CHICKS 


Our 
llth 
Year 

$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Kang#  Stock.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Bon  SO,  Miller, town.  P# 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds . 

Odds  and  Ends . 

Stony  Point  Hatchery 


25 

60 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.60 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

8.00 

5.50 

10,00 

4760 

Box 

R 

Richfield,  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality.  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  l&^mSSEy 

Tancred- Wyekoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — March  20e, 
April  16c,  May  12H®*  June  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  w™ 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7e  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpiugtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonyille,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

March  and  April  .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WlUVAUnflTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  I  Hn  U  U  I  I  L  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 

SA  Ilf  |  rPUADN  AUlAgC  from  breeders  direct 
.0.  II.  Ltunutlll  VlllUIVd  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Kidgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  James  town.  Pa.,  Itox  H 


CHICKS 


26  60  100 
S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3.50  $6.50  31  2 
S- C.  B.  Rocks  4.00  7,50  14 
8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  15 
Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F,  B.  Lelsfer,  Prop.  McAlistervllle,  Pa.  R.  F.  O.  2 


Mixed . . . $10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  IS  per  100 

CLIir'U C  Barred  Rocks 
LtllUIVJ  Reds  , 


BABY 


Mr.  Jokely  :  “Have  you  heard  Miss 
Upright  lost  her  good  name?”  Miss  Hor¬ 
rors  :  “Heavens,  no !  Wliat  has  she 
done?”  Mr.  Jokely:  “Married  a  man 
named  Mudd.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


s .  14  per  100 

.  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

O.  r.  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  l»o. 


KlinesTo^  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.  B.  O.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lo,  Midcllecreek,  Pa, 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  From?elec?<? 

Write  for  catalogue. 


quantity, chicks  and  eggs. 
BY  ICON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Uel. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  Champiouheavybreed  contest  pen 
51  onnoil  Dnplre  U.  S.  1926.  Record  2347.  Circular. 

udllcu  RUtltS  11.  VAN  WINKLE  -  Oamdeu.  N.  Y. 
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THE  HENYARD 


A  Poultry  Farm  Proposition 

Will  you  have  some  of  your  experts  go 
over  the  following  figures  to  see  what 
they  make  out  of  it?  I  am  offered  an 
interest  in  a  poultry  business  based  on  this 
probable  financial  outcome.  Do  you  call 
it  sensible  and  safe?  B. 

DEBIT 

First  cost,  1,500  baby  chicks  at  20c 

each  . $  300 

Feed  for  1,500  chicks  for  2 % 
months  at  15c  each  per  month 

each  .  375 

Feed  of  600  chicks  or  pullets  for 
5%  months,  or  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  7  months,  at  15c  per 

month  .  485 

Natural  loss,  about  10  percent,  or 

say  200  at  20c  each .  40 

Incidentals,  unforeseen  extras  not 

easily  enumerated  .  100 


Total  . $1,300 

CREDIT 

Sale  of  700  cockerels  at  2%  months 

old,  at  50c  each  . $  350 

600  pullets  at  the  age  of  7  months 
will  lay  on  an  average  of  40  per 
cent,  or  17  dozen  a  day,  or  for 
5%  months  from  May  15,  when 
the  cockerels  are  sold,  until  Mar. 

31  following,  the  total  lay  should 
be  3,265  eggs,  or  270  dozen,  at  an 


average  of  53c .  143 

These  600  pullets  at  the  age  of  7 
months  old  and  laying  are  readily 
sold  for  $2  apiece .  1,200 


Total  . $1,698 


Now  we  begin  another  year  with  600 
laying  pullets,  all  7  months  old.  They 
do  not  become  hens  until  they  are  12 
months  old  and  then  their  value  decreases 
to  $1.25  apiece. 

SUMMARY 

Total  receipts  and  valuation  for  12 

months  from  1,500  baby  chicks.  .$1,698 
Cost,  feed  only,  (no  labor  in¬ 
cluded)  .  1,300 


Profit  . $  398 

With  April  1  another,  or  the  second 
year,  is  begun.  With  the  600  pul¬ 
lets  which  lay  the  usual  40  per 
cent,  or  7,200  doz.,  at  53c  aver¬ 


age  a  dozen . $3,816 

Feed  for  the  12  months . 1,080 


Profit  . $2,736 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  we 
have  600  hens  valued  at  $1.25 
each  .  750 


Total  receipts  (net)  and  resources 

at  the  end  of  second  year . $3,486 

It  is  understood  the  above  figures 
include  no  labor  or  plant.  If  labor 
was  included  it  would  be,  one 
man  at  $75  per  month,  or  for 

two  years  . .  . $1,800 

An  up-to-date  chicken  plant  would 
cost  at  least,  for  1,500  baby 
chicks  and  600  pullets,  $5,000, 
which  includes  a  7-room  house 


and  10  acres  of  land . 5,000 

Total  . $6,800 


Keep  Away  From  It 

I  would  certainly  not  advise  anyone  to 
go  into  any  such  business.  The  popular 
indoor  Winter  sport  for  years  has  been 
to  get  rich  with  paper,  pencil  and  hens; 
you  can  go  as  far  as  you  like. 

As  far  as  this  particular  proposition 
goes  most  of  the  figures  are  reasonable 
but  decidedly  above  the  average.  For 
instance  they  claim  146  eggs  as  a  yearly 
lay,  while  the  agricultural  colleges  report 
it  to  be  well  under  100.  They  put  the 
“natural  loss”  at  10  percent,  while  the 
average  is  close  to  40  percent.  They  put 
the  average  price  of  the  eggs  at  53c, 
which  might  be  true  if  they  laid  the  same 
amount  every  day  in  the  year,  they  were 
all  closely  selected  extras  and  net  the  top 
quotation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  based  on 
the  average  distribution  of  production, 
average  quality  and  average  price,  the 
figure  would  not  be  higher  than  35c. 
Again,  they  cannot  hope  to  get  a  man  for 
$75  per  month  with  ability  to  make  a 
success  of  such  a  venture. 

The  worst  slip  in  the  figures  is  to  sell 
the  pullets  for  $1200  and  then  go  right 
ahead  and  use  them  for  17  months,  unless 
it  is  to  expect  them  to  lay  40  percent  con¬ 
tinuously  for  this  length  of  time. 

However,  accepting  their  own  figures : 

RECEIPTS 

Cockerels  .  350 

Eggs,  51/)  months .  1,431 

Eggs,  12  months . 3,816 

600  hens  (no  loss)  .  750 

-  $6,347 

COSTS 


Pullets  to  laying  age . $1,300 

Feed  for  17  months . 1,620 

Labor  .  1,800 

Cost  of  plaint  2  yrs . 1,200 

-  $5,920 


Profit  two  years .  $427 


FRED  B.  SKINNER. 

A  Badly  Muddled  Statement 

This  financial  statement  is  badly  mud¬ 
dled  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  lead  an  in¬ 
experienced  person  astray  if  he  tried  to 
follow  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  feed  for 


1500  chicks  for  2 y%  months  at  15c  each 
per  month  amounts  to  $562.50,  not  $375 
as  per  statement.  However,  $375  is  about 
right  for  this  item. 

No  debit  charge  should  be  made  for 
loss  of  chicks  as  that  is  all  taken  care  of 
in  the  inventory.  You  have  bought  the 
chicks  and  paid  for  them  and  if  you  have 
not  sold  them  and  do  not  include  them  in 
your  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  season 
as  an  asset,  because  they  are  not  there, 
the  loss  shows  in  your  lower  valuation 
of  stock  on  hand  and  by  including  this 
extra  item  of  loss  of  chicks,  you  have  a 
double  entry  of  the  same  item  which  can 
not  be  called  correct. 

The  feed  for  600  chicks  or  pullets  for 
5 y2  months  added  to  the  2 y2  months  al¬ 
ready  itemized  would  make  the  pullets 
eight  months  old  instead  of  seven  months, 
so  we  will  figure  feed  for  4  y2  months  at 
15c  each  per  month  which  amounts  to 
$405.  The  $100  item  for  incidentals  we 
will  leave  as  it  is. 

I  believe  the  sale  of  700  cockerels  for 
broilers  is  higher  than  could  be  expected, 
so  we  will  take  600  at  50c  each,  to  be 
sold  May  15  when  they  are  2%  months 
old,  making  a  total  of  $325.  Now  the  600 
pullets  will  be  seven  months  old  October 
1,  and  will  only  lay  a  few  small  eggs  up 
to  that  time,  so  we  can  only  figure  on 
about  $80  worth  of  eggs  up  to  the  time 
the  pullets  are  seven  months  old.  We  will 
say  the  pullets  are  worth  $2  each  at  this 
time,  so  we  have  a  book  profit  of  $425, 
but  as  the  pullets  are  not  sold  but  are 
retained  on  the  farm,  our  account  must 
show  the  inventory  value  of  these  pul¬ 
lets  on  October  1  as  a  debit  against  the 
second  year’s  profits. 

According  to  the  statement  we  begin 
another  year  where  the  pullets  are  seven 
months  old,  which  would  be  October  1  if 
the  cockerels  were  sold  at  2%  months  on 
May  15.  I  cannot  quite  see  how  the 
statement  can  show  the  second  year  be¬ 
gins  April  1.  If  the  600  pullets  will  lay 
an  average  of  144  eggs  each,  which  will 
bring  53c  per  dozen,  we  will  have  this 
result,  figuring  feed  at  20c  per  month,  as 
15c  is  too  low : 

REVISED  STATEMENT 


DEBIT 

First  Year 

1500  chicks  . $300 

Feed  for  1500  chicks  for  2%  mos. 

at  25c  per  chick .  375 

Feed  for  600  pullets  4%  mos.  at 

15c  each  per  month .  405 

Incidentals  .  100 


$1,180 

CREDIT 

Sale  of  650  cockerels  214  mos.  old 
ctt  50c  ^  325 

600  pullets  will  lay  about  200  doz. 
eggs  before  they  are  7  mos.  old 

at  40c  .  80 

Inventory  Oct.  1 — . 

600  pullets  at  $2 .  1,200 

\  _ 

$1,605 

Less  debit  . .  1,180 


Farm  profit .  $425 

Now  we  begin  another  year  with  600 

pullets  seven  months  old  October  1. 

DEBIT 

Inventory  600  pullets  at  $2 . $1,200 

Feed  for  12  months  at  20c  each 
per  month  .  1,440 


$2,640 

CREDIT 

7,200  dozen  eggs  at  53e . $3,816.00 


Inventory — 

525  hens  at  $1.25 .  656.25 

Less  debit . -2,640.00 

Farm  income . $1,832.25 


The  farm  income  here  is  the  net  re¬ 
turn  after  deducting  all  production  costs 
except  labor  and  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  There  are  a  few  other  small  items 
not  included,  such  as  taxes,  insurance, 
etc.,  but  these  figures  fairly  represent 
what  can  be  done  with  poultry  in  a  good 
location  when  handled  intelligently,  al¬ 
though  I  realize  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  $1,832.25,  which  we  may  expect 
the  second  year  and  the  $3,486.00  shown 
on  the  statement  submitted. 

This  statement  mentions  labor  costing 
$75  per  month  for  one  man.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  hire  a  good  man  at 
$75  per  month  without  providing  board 
also,  making  the  total  labor  cost  about 
$100  or  $110  per  month.  However,  one 
man  could  raise  and  care  for  practically 
twice  this  number  of  birds  which  reduces 
the  labor  expense  per  bird  very  materi¬ 
ally.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

rniFtfC  rnritEDEic  s.  c.  r.  i.  reds  ana 

InltRS-lUUiLKIlLa  S,  C.  W.  I.EGIIORNS 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stork.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  LB.C.A) 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  F.  P.  2  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm-BwSS§Ns™km ' 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  *25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  *20.  A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


DArrO  Chicks,  $20—100  Hatching  eggs,  lOo. 
nUUIVO  from  heavy-laying  matured  stock, 
C ALLEN  BROS.  -  -  Eort  Washington,  Pa. 


Baeron  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
Amer.  White  Leghorns  12.00  per  100 
Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  large  tots 
CLYDE  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


CHICKS 


nZVDR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  14c.  W.  Leghorns,  12c, 
Mixed,  1 1  c.  Heavy  Mixed, 12c,  prepaid.  100JS  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Rosemont 
(hicks  4H 


l  nere  are 
No  Better  Chicks 

for  a  combination  of  breed — type 
and  color — health,  strength,  vigor 
— moderate  price,  big  value. 

It  has  taken  years  of  costly  work  to 
produce  such  chicks.  You  can  secure 
full  benefit  of  it  in  a  single  season. 
Order  Rosemont  Chicks  this  Spring — 
have  Rosemont  Bred-to-Lay  Pullets 
next  Fall. 

Write  for  Catalog  Now! 

Learn  about  our  selected  breeding 
flocks  of  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Note  our  modest  prices — and  file  your 
order  soon  for  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery.  Don’t  risk  disappointment 
or  delay. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified Blood  -  Tested 

Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Pay  EXTRA  Profits — Cost  Little  More 

Every  Wene  Leghorn  breeder  is  a  mature  hen, 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  selected,  blood-tested 
and  certified  under  State  supervision.  We  aim 
to  set  only  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  24  ounces 
or  more  to  the  dozen.  An  investment  of  2c  or 
3c  more  per  chick  may  double  your  season’s 
profits. 

Immediate  Delivery — Write  for  Prices 

Also  Barred  Rook,  W.  Wyandotte  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  describing  Wene 
Specialty  Matings. 

WENE  CBICK  FARMS  v,nU^?.*A* J’ 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 


TOCKTON 


Hatchers  Not  Jobbers 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Stockton 
Hatchery  has  bred,  hatched  and  shipped 
“Chicks  That  Lay  from  Hens  That  Pay.” 
This  season,  our  flocks  are  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  our  incubator  capacity 
has  been  increased.  Bisr  volume  has 
brought  down  our  prices  to  bedrock. 
Whue  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks  Bl.  Minorcas 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  MARCH  DELIVERY 

Prepaid  Delivery— Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed . 
A  deposit  will  reserve  your  shipping  date.  Send  It  today. 
If  not  satisfied  with  prices  we  quote,  we’ll  refund  deposit. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Latest  Pries  Li*t~today 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Box  Y  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ass’ll, 


CHICKS 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Tom*  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


May  <&•*  f  A 

Delivery  vUw 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

June  Q-f  QA 
Delivery 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 

CHICKS  THAT  LAY  EARLIER 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Quality  Chicks  for  your 
winter  layers.  Quality  Chicks  lay  sooner  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  They  have  a  countrywide  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability  of  breed  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  Quality  Chicks  are  from 
pure-bred  flocks  which  are  rigidly  inspected,  trap- 
nested  and  State  tested  for  White  Diarrhea. 

S.  C.  R.  X.  REDS  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  circular. 

MIDDLETOWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Knight’s  Blue  WyatldotteS  " 


Ribbon  Strain 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT 


REDS.  Eggs&Chix 

Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


YOUNGS  HOUSK 


yot 

home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60x21x16 


LOOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


CHICKS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 
of  Superior  Quality 

N.  J.  Certified  and  tested  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 

Many  years  experience  of  breeding  have  resulted  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  that 
satisfies  our  customers.  Write  for  descriptionand  prices. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

lOO^t  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  V. 


YF^  ^|R  JUSTA  CHIX 

I  “W  will  abilitv— Lavabilitv- 


Excel  when  it 
comes  to  Liv¬ 
ability —  Grow- 
ability— Layabiiity  —  Desirability 
and  all  the  other  “Abilities”  you’re  interested  in.  16 
years  constructive  breeding — 5  years  trapnesting  and  3 
years  blood  testing  assure  production  of  Chix  and 
Hatching  Eggs  worthy  of  your  orders.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

THAT  GROW  FROM 
HENS  THAT  LAY 

Catalog  Free. 


IOO5S  Live  Delivery. 


White  Leghorns . S3. 50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 4.50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks.  3.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  I 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

xooo 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4  50 

0.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

HATCHERY 
Richfield,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  .  .  .  8  OO  5.50  10.00 

special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  gtiaran- 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHE8TERVALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Mixed  Chicks,  10c  and  Up. 
Write  lor  Circular.  For  reference  THE  RICHFIELD  BANK 
Address  THE  MONROE  HATCHERY  Rlehfleld,  Pennal 


LON G’S  euADE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis- 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  deliverv 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  1UT0UEUY,  Millerstown,  Pi. 


S.  C.R.B.  RED  COCKERELS 

Production  bred  from  certified  stock,  $5  ea.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed;  also  Baby  Chicks  from  certified  males  aud  un¬ 
certified  hens,  2oe  ea.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7.  OSWEGO  N  V 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

ANNA  M.  JONES 


Pedigreed  Cockerels  S5  &  $8 
Eggs,  $10  per  100 

CRARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Large  free  range  stock.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  S3  &S5  ea 

Eggs,  S2.50-1O;  S1O-100.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  SPRING  GROVE.  PaI 


Day-Old  CHICKS  aT^’o^I 

Egg-bred  and  carefully  culled  by  expert  and  inspected 
by  licensed  veterinary.  20,  13  and  10  cents 
LAUVER’SPOULTRY  PARM,  Route  2,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ?>•  C;  W-,  leghorns,  12c,  Barred 

is  e  **”1  ,.Rocks>  14«>  Heavy  Mixed,  12o, 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  circular  frpp 

WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  McAiiste^iilef Pa! 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  COCKERELS, 


combI 


- ...  EGGS. 

BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


CHICKS  Tancred  Barron 

f  „  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  From  our 

own  frse  rasge  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

L.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


1  7e  SA9H  4or,  Pfi'-e-Bred  White  Minorca  Chix. 

*  *  ~  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes,  14c 
Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas,  20c.  Leghorns 
12c.  Circular  freo.  MAPhE  GROVE  FARM,  Wharton,  Ohio 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. Well  marked,  healthy.  Prices 

reasonable,  bat l at'  t’n  guar.  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Va. 


stock. 


B0R?n0N  Turkev  Torrid  ?15  ea- eggs,  $10  per  12. 

ck  “None  better^mon  e 


ilton  jloke.  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Turkev Tn me  ?15  oa-  5ces  s,° u. 

BRONZE  I  MI  IVCJ  ■  v HlS  Large  healthy  free 
range  stock.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa 


f0R  TIIRKFY3  beautiful  bronze  toms. 

SALE  lUnftCIO  M4TXISON,  R.  1).  35,  Trn.iiai.abnre,  N. 


Gray  Gall  Ducks 


1'"-“  •  VIVUUJUC,  HUUtJ  uecter 

MILTON  HOKE  Spring  Grove,  Pa* 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  Af# 


1492-TWO  GREAT  DISCOVERIES-1892 

You  know  what  Columbus  did  in  1492.  Just  four  hundred  years  later,  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  discovered  that 
live  chicks  could  be  saf eiy  shipped  hundreds  of  miles.  He  started  the  great  baby  chick  industry  and  founded 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind.  After  35  years,  this  original  Hatchery  is  still  growing. 

100,000  HUSKY  "PEEPS”  FOR  MARCH  DELIVERY 
SIX  LEADING  BREEDS— PREPAID  POST— 100%  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  a  deposit  today  and  reserve  your  shipping  dnte.  We’ll  book  your  order  at  once.  If 
our  prices  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  we’ll  refund  the  deposit. 

FREE  CHICK  BOOK  ready  now.  Write  for  your  copy  and  Price  List. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Pounder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  19,  1927 


A  New 
John  Deere  Spreader 

Now  you  can  get  a  tight-bottom  New  John  Deere  Spreader 
with  the  same  distinctive  features  that  have  made  the  John  Deere 
the  leading  endless-apron  spreader. 

This  new  spreader  with  the  heater  on  the  axle  and  the  box 
roll  turn  gives  you  the  four  essentials  in  a  spreader  that  are 
really  important:  It  saves  work  in  loading;  it  is  easier  pull¬ 
ing;  it  does  better  work;  it  lasts  longer. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  paper  through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Stott  of  Minnesota, 
through  the  Church  Periodical  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  She 
wrote  me  in  1925  asking  me  what  maga¬ 
zine  I  preferred.  I  replied  The  R.  N.-Y., 
a  farm  paper  or  The - ;  to  this  she  re¬ 

plied  that  she  took  pleasure  in  sending 
me  both  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  so  inex¬ 
pensive.  A  country  clergyman  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  his  flock  ought  to  keep  in  touch 
with  your  paper. 

My  reason  in  writing  you  is  to  help,  if 
possible,  a  rheumatic  sufferer.  L.  A.  B., 
Pennsylvania,  Publisher’s  Desk,  Jan.  8, 
1927.  Through  the  unselfish  medical  at¬ 
tentions  of  Dr. - my  life  has  been  pro¬ 

longed.  I  see  him  every  month,  at  which 
times  he  looks  me  over  and  we  drink  a 
quart  of  buttermilk  together.  I  have 
learned  of  many  men  and  women  whom 
he  has  helped — they  claiming  to  have 
rheumatism.  The  treatment  is  simple 
and  if  followed  will  bring  results. 

I  suffer,  I  feel  keenly  that  of  others. 

I  wish  to  aid  just  as  Publisher’s  Desk 
helps  to  avoid  “gyps,”  etc.  rev.  p.  b.  s. 

Maryland. 

The  circulation  and  influence  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  spread  in  various  ways  as  the 
above  letter  indicates.  It  is  rarely  that 
Publisher’s  Desk  contains  any  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  way  of  cures  or  treatments 
for  human  ills.  The  habit  of  drinking 
buttermilk  we  regard  a  good  one  to  en¬ 
courage  whether  it  produces  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  on  rheumatism  that  this  good 
man  ascribes  to  it  or  not.  We  will  guar¬ 
antee,  at  any  rate,  that  buttermilk  will 
prove  more  effective  than  any  of  the  pa¬ 
tent  medicine  dope  advertised  to  cure  the 
malady. 

Any  persons  having  claims  against  Con- 
tento  &  Petrone,  1005  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  are  requested  to  write  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  53  Park  Place, 
New  York,  with  full  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  claim.  The 
department  will  then  send  them  proper 
blanks  to  fill  out  so  that  their  claims  can 
be  filed  against  the  bond.  Prompt  report 
should  be  made  to  the  department. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Universal  Scenario  Co.,  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  one  of  whose  circulars  I  am 
enclosing?  A  relative  has  recently  had 
a  story  accepted  by  them.  They  now  re¬ 
quest  $25  for  a  re-write  by  them  to  a 
1,200-word  scenario — two  cents  a  word. 
Should  she  forward  the  money?  Is  there 
any  guarantee  that  the  scenario  will  sell? 

Connecticut.  L.  F.  J. 

Here  is  a  neat  little  scheme  to  get  $25 
from  ambitious  authors.  We  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  subscriber  to  induce  the  rela¬ 
tive,  if  possible,  to  make  some  other  use 
of  her  money.  There  is  too  much  of  it 
in  Hollywood  already. 

John  J.  Donovan,  a  New  York  City  at¬ 
torney,  with  Joseph  Radio w,  president  of 
the  Home  Deposit  Company  of  America, 
was  arrested  by  agents  of  the  State  at¬ 
torney's  office,  about  a  month  ago,  for 
an  alleged  swindle  through  which  several 
Sullivan  County  capitalists  are  said  to 
have  lost  $20,000  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  the  Multi-Vane  Corporation 
of  Callicoon. — Monticello  Watchman. 

This  was  a  stock-selling  scheme  based 
on  a  rotary  engine— %up  to  date  the  rotary 
engine  has  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  swindle  trusting  people  out  of  their 
hard-earned  savings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ex¬ 
posed  this  scheme  last  August  and  advised 
farmers  that  to  invest  in  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  meant  loss  of  their  money.  The  ac¬ 
tive  promoter  at  the  time,  H.  A.  Bullard, 
protested  against  the  advice  most  indig¬ 
nantly,  and  advised  us  that  the  editor  was 
showing  his  ignorance  of  gasoline  engines, 
in  saying  that  the  ordinary  type  served 
every  other  purpose  better,  except  that 
of  stock  promotion. 

H.  A.  Wagner,  national  director  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Correspondence 
School  Committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Engineers,  states  as  follows : 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  overrun  with  correspondence  schools 
that  by  misleading  advertising  and  mis¬ 
leading  circular  matter  are  robbing  young 
America  out  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  the  American  Association  of  En¬ 
gineers  has  prepared  a  bill  to  curb  mis¬ 


leading  correspondence  schools,  and  this 
bill  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  va¬ 
rious  State  Legislatures,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  introduced  into  Congress  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  legislation  on  this 
subject.” 

Pretty  much  single-handed  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  been  fighting  the  fake  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  for  many  years.  The  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  if  enacted  by  the  several 
States  would  do  much  to  protect  the  gul¬ 
lible  public  from  spurious  correspondence 
schemes — we  would  not  dignify  them  with 
the  name  school.  Even  the  best  of  them 
resort  to  practices  to  secure  enrollment 
and  collect  on  the  contract  that  amounts 
to  a  “hold-up.”  It  is  admitted  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  enrollment  com¬ 
plete  the  course  and  the  profits  of  many 
of  so-called  schemes  come  from  forcing 
by  threats  of  suits,  payment  for  courses, 
the  study  of  which  was  discontinued  or 
never  taken  up.  We  can  hardly  expect 
the  proposed  legislation  to  correct  all  the 
abuses  of  the  game.  Perhaps  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  publication  that  refuses  all  corre¬ 
spondence  course  advertising. 

Knight  &  Bostwick’s  agent  for  nursery 
stock  was  through  this  territory  and  I 
signed  for  some  of  their  stock.  Now  they 
say  I  cannot  cancel  the  order,  but  if  I 
will  pay  50  percent  they  will  not  send 
the  stock.  Here  is  a  little  pamphlet  they 
put  into  my  letter ;  did  you  print  this  for 
them  ?  c.  V.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

In  order  to  effect  this  sort  of  a  holdup 
Knight  &  Bostwick  quote  an  article  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  warn  country  people 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  this 
class  of  nursery  houses.  We  pointed  out 
that  these  sales  agencies  Avould  not  wil¬ 
lingly  cancel  an  order  after  they  secured 
the  signature  of  a  responsible  person  to 
it.  Their  policy  is  to  force  the  stock  on 
the  customer  and  then  by  threats  try  to 
collect.  Such  houses  rely  on  threats,  how¬ 
ever,  and  rarely  are  willing  to  bring  court 
action.  Knight  &  Bostwick  is  not  a  nur¬ 
sery  grower,  only  merely  a  sales  agency, 
and  if  it  attempted  to  secure  a  judgment 
in  court  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  the  order  was  not 
secured  by  deception  of  pretending  to  be  a 
nursery  grower.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
or  more  of  these  sales  agencies  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y.,  operating  in  the  same  way. 
The  agents  soliciting  orders  for  these  con¬ 
cerns  usually  charge  about  double  the 
catalogue  prices  for  first-class  stock. 

On  Nov.  20  I  ordered  an  Everbrite  Oil 
heater  from  the  Everbrite  Stove  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  Around  Nov.  30  I  received 
it  C.  O.  D.  express.  I  tried  it  three  or 
four  days.  It  was  hopeless.  It  Avould 
leave  such  an  odor  in  the  room  that  one 
could  not  stand  it.  I  packed  the  stove 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  company  C.  O.  D., 
charges  collect,  and  then  wrote  them  a 
friendly  letter,  telling  them  that  I  had 
returned  the  heater  to  them  and  would 
thank  them  if  they  Avould  return  me  my 
money.  They  owe  me  $34.41.  D.  J.  A. 

Netv  York. 

The  Everbrite  Stove  Co.  refuses  to  re¬ 
fund  Jhe  customer’s  money  on  the  ground 
that  the  guarantee  only  specifies  “Our 
product  to  be  perfect  in  workmanship  and 
material  and  that  they  will  do  all  and 
more  than  Ave  claim  for  them.”  We  find 
no  provision  in  the  guarantee  covering 
the  offensive  odor  complained  about.  The 
brief  experience  of  the  subscriber  with 
this  oil  heater  has  cost  him  $34.41,  and 
we  see  no  prospect  of  his  realizing  any¬ 
thing  on  his  investment.  We  want  our 
readers  to  realize  that  when  they  order 
one  of  these  burners  the  guarantee  does 
not  entitle  them  to  return  the  burner  and 
secure  return  of  the  purchase  price. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  with 
enclosed  check  from  Schoenborn’s  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  settlement  of 
our  claim  of  $12  for  chicks  shipped  us 
last  May.  Please  accept  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  securing  this  settlement  for  us. 
We  Avould  be  glad  to  send  you  some  neAV 
subscriptions,  but  most  everyone  we  know 
already  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  farmer’s  friend.  We  have  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  good  many  years,  and 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we 
have  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it.  h.  c.  av. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  reference  was  made  to  this  contro¬ 
versy  in  Publisher’s  Desk  last  Summer, 
and  we  now  wish  to  give  the  Schoen¬ 
born’s  Hatchery  credit  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  dispute  in  the  matter 
of  price. 


Its  lower  box  saves  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  labor  in  loading.  The 
energy  required  to  load  100  loads  of 
manure  into  the  ordinary  spreader 
will  load  from  115  to  125  loads  onto 
the  New  John  Deere. 

Its  higher  drive  wheels  and  few¬ 
er  moving  parts,  combined  with  draft- 
reducing  roller  bearings,  save  your 
horses.  Many  farmers  who  always 
have  used  three  and  four  horses  on 
ordinary  spreaders,  use  only  two  on 
the  New  John  Deere. 


Better  work  follows  the  low- 
down  beaters.  Manure  is  not  thrown 
high  in  the  air.  A  wide;  even  blanket 
of  manure  is  spread  beyond  the  drive 
wheels  before  winds  can  cause  drift¬ 
ing  and  unsatisfactory  spreading. 

For  years  to  come  the  New  John. 
Deere  will  give  you  profit-making, 
labor-saving  service.  It  is  built  to 
the  John  Deere  high  standard  of 
quality. 

See  it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s 
— compare  it  with  others.  You  are 
sure  to  want  its  exclusive  advantages. 


FREE — A  Real  Treatise  on  Fertilizers 

SOIL  FERTILIZERS,  a  booklet  worth  dollars  to  you.  Tells  all  about  the 
value  and  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  other  fertilizers.  This  booklet, 
also  folder  describing  the  New  John  Deere  Spreader,  free.  Write  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklets  S-737. 


PAP  EC 


The  Cutter  Thai  Does  Not  Clog 
Good  Silage  Saves  Grain 

Good  silage  cuts  your  feed  bills  and  increases  the  milk  flow. 
It’s  easy  to  fill  your  own  silo  when  the  com  is  at  its  best. 
Just  put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Y ou  can  operate  it  with  less 
help  because  no  man  is  needed  at  the  feed  table.  Light 
draft  and  low  speed  fit  it  for  use  with  any  light  tractor — 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  John  Deere,  Cletrac,  etc. 

A  Papec  runs  year  after  year  without  breakdowns  and  practically 
without  repairs.  It  fills  the  highest  silo  without  clogging. 

Our  FREE  1927  Catalog  tells  how  to  make  a  Papec  pay  for  itself 
in  two  seasons.  Explains  how  the  wonderful  Third  Roll  saves  a  man 
and  gives  the  unusual  Papec  Guarantee.  W rite  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
110  Main  Street  -  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


PAPEC 


The  Papec  is  made  tnfourmodels; 
Size  “R”,  No.  81 ,  127  and  158. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
4  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  farmer  wanted  to  manage  113-acre 
farm,  suited  for  dairy;  two-thirds  share  and 
option  to  buy;  must  be  able  to  invest  some 
money.  GUSTAV  HOLLE,  R.  D.  1,  Berwick,  Pa. 


MARRIED  couple  wanted;  gardener  and  poul- 
tryman  to  -work  20-acre  farm  on  shares; 
square  deal  to  good  party.  EVANS,  P.  O.  Box 
103,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  refined  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  institution;  cook,  also  kitchen 
maid  kept;  wages  $70.  Apply  ST.  MARGA¬ 
RET’S  HOME,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  March  1,  single  test  cow  milker  for 
Guernsey  herd;  barns  modern;  near  town; 
write  experience-  and  salary  expected.  WM.  P. 
SMEDLEY,  Penncrest  Farms,  Media,  Pa. 


ALL  AROUND  man  on  small  Long  Island  farm; 

wages  $50.  Address  A.  S.  POST,  475  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farmhand  to  assist  in  general  gar¬ 
dening  and  stable  work;  references  from  last 
employer  required;  give  full  particulars,  age, 
wages  expected,  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
Apply  to  POST  OFFICE  BOX  29,  Calverton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  on  poultry  farm;  single, 
young  man,  farm  raised;  $60  and  board.  A.  H. 
PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Manager  of  certified  dairy  to  start 
as  assistant;  single  preferred;  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  and  ■willing  to  work  when  necessary;  have 
good  references  five  to  ten  years  back  that  will 
bear  investigation;  prefer  one  who  worked  way 
up  in  certified  milk;  give  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  start  and  when  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  good 
wages  to  first-class  man;  house,  etc.,  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  for  general  work  on 
a  small  farm  in  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  woman  cook,  of  good  char¬ 
acter  for  boys’  school;  salary  $75  month  and 
maintenance,  after  six  months,  $80.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — An  experienced  gardener  that  is  hon¬ 
est  and  trustworthy,  with  good  habits,  on  a 
private  estate,  located  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Fair- 
field,  Conn.;  position  open  March  1;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1684, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRIVER  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

must  have  license  and  know  how  to  drive 
Ford;  married  man  only;  route  starts  at  1:30. 
ADVERTISER  1671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife  to  work  farm  on 
shares.  J.  G.  LINES,  Route  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  under¬ 
stands  farm  work;  must  know  how  to  drive 
car;  $65  per  month  and  board.  FRED  E. 
PARKS,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  assistant  cook  in  institution  for 
old  people  and  children;  must  be  clean  and 
quick.  ADVERTISER  1691,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children;  good  dry 
milker,  small  Jersey  herd;  reply  with  refer¬ 
ences,  stating  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
1678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  15  or  April  1,  married  man 
with  small  family  on  fruit  farm;  tractor  ex¬ 
perience  required;  wages  $70  per  month,  mod¬ 
ern  house  with  privileges.  CHAS.  BECK,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
200-acre  farm  on  salary  or  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement.  W.  L.  BENNETT,  State  Linef 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  experienced  man  to 
work  a  60-acre  farm  in  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J., 
on  a  50-50  basis,  part  truck  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  close  to  good  market;  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  machinery;  10  cows  and  three  horses; 
milk  selling  at  place  at  7c;  1%  acres  of  as¬ 
paragus;  125  tons  of  manure  on  place  for  im¬ 
mediate  use;  will  furnish  lime  and  half  cow 
feed;  man  must  buy  and  use  10  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer;  man  must  furnish  best  reference  as  to 
honesty  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  1697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  middle-age  or  a  little 
past,  preferably  without  children  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  small  poultry  and  other  light 
farm  work;  reasonable  salary,  rent,  light  and 
other  privileges;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
1707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  permanent  position, 
work  under  owner;  45-acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  2,000  Leghorns,  11,000-egg  incubator; 
farm  in  village,  near  school  and  stores;  new 
house,  all  modern  improvements,  $80  month, 
with  advancement,  usual  privileges;  only  decent, 
respectable  family  for  congenial  home  need  ap¬ 
ply;  references  required:  open  any  time  after 
March  1.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgeliamp- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  and  wife,  as  gaiylener 
and  useful  man;  wife  as  cook;  wages  $125 
month.  CHARLES  W.  BONNER,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family;  man 
to  drive  team;  woman  to  run  boarding-house 
for  13  men;  located  in  Eastern  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  farmers  to  drive  trac¬ 
tor,  team  or  milk  in  large  dairy,  board  one 
or  two  men;  wages  $85  and  house  rent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  to  do  test 
work,  who  understands  feeding  and  breeding; 
preferably  one  used  to  a  certified  dairy;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
1712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  one  who  under¬ 
stands  operating  a  Fordson  and  an  Interna¬ 
tional  tractor;  good  position  for  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious  man;  no  milking;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
1725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.;  capacity,  1,500  hens,  15,- 
000  incubation;  state  age,  experience,  nationali¬ 
ty  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  general  farmer,  married,  on 
100-acre  dairy  farm;  small  herd,  AA  milk; 
house,  with  privileges,  $75  per  month;  hire  by 
year;  reference  required.  Write  LYON  SMITH, 
Buckingham,  Pa. 


WANTED — Three  experienced  single  men;  one 
as  teamster  and  two  as  gardeners.  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  BROOK  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  nurse  for  three  small  children  in 
a  family  of  five  in  a  beautiful  Western  New 
York  village  of  about  4,000;  liberal  compensa¬ 
tion,  comfortable  quarters,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  38,  practical 
experience,  wishes  good  position  on  estate; 
thoroughly  accustomed  with  all  branches  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  incubators,  brooding,  feeding,  egg 
production  and  caponizing;  energetic,  good 
habits  and  a  hustler;  available  March  1;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired  April  1  by  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  nursery  and  greenhouse  worker;  mar¬ 
ried,  son  15;  willing  to  board  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
as  orchard  manager;  single,  27,  experienced  all 
farming.  ADVERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMHAND,  47,  single,  Protestant,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  experience;  March  1.  GEO.  MARSH,  R. 
1,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Hungarian,  with  small  family,  want 
position;  all  farm  help,  boardinghouse  keeper; 
long  experience;  wife  first-class  cook;  man 
knows  everything  on  the  farm  and  golf  club. 
ADVERTISER  1633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  change;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married ;  1.5  years’  experience  managing 
large  farms;  Cornell  training;  understand  all 
phases  of  farming  and  milk  production;  at  pres¬ 
ent  successfully  managing  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  farms  in  the  State;  at  liberty  any  time 
between  now  and  May  1;  references  from  past 
and  present  employers.  ADVERTISER  1664, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARRIED  poultryman  with  family  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  private  or  commercial  plant;  years  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1656,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  reference  present  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  1652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  estate  manager,  46,  married,  high- 
grade,  experienced  all  branches;  can  handle 
any  proposition;  desires  position  March  1;  vi¬ 
cinity  Philadelphia  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married;  skilled  all 
branches,  capable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman;  married,  35 
years  of  age;  want  position  on  farm  where 
results  are  expected  and  appreciated;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHO  wants  experienced  farmer,  gardener,  poul¬ 
tryman;  single,  past  middle  age,  handy  with 
tools;  no  tobacco  or  booze;  references;  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  1672,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American;  experienced, 
industrious,  conscientious  worker;  desires  first- 
class  position.  ADVERTISER  1676,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  employment;  10  years’ 
experience  diversified  farming;  agricultural 
college  graduate;  state  salary  and  requirements. 
0.  ELDERKIN,  5  Haynes  Park,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  as  test-cow  milker,  by  young 
man  of  good  habits;  honest  and  honorable  and 
a  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  1682,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  small  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  mechanic;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-BOOKKEEPER,  42,  single,  wants 
position,  where  more  profit  is  wanted.  Write, 
W.  H.  VENZKE,  R.  2,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  knowledge  of  general 
farming;  35,  married,  college  training;  i5 
years’  practical  experience;  wishes  position;  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  ability  and  integrity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm;  several 
years’  experience.  BOX  261,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  single,  Protestant,  desires 
position  with  florist,  or  outdoor  cut  flower 
grower;  I  have  had  limited  outdoor  experience; 
wages  are  not  a  consideration.  ROBERT  NEL¬ 
SON,  43  Holmes  Rd„  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  Northern  New 
Jersey;  intelligent,  good  worker;  name  salary. 
ADVERTISER  1690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  no  children,  open  for 
position;  years  of  experience  with  poultry, 
best  of  references;  prefer  furnished  house; 
would  consider  to  board  farm  help  or  wife  to 
work  in  house;  please  state  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1688,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  couple,  manage  country  es¬ 
tate  or  club;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  1680, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  available;  commercial,  di¬ 
versified,  purebred  modern  dairying  on  estate 
farm;  practical,  seienced  all  departments; 
years  successful  experience  backed  by  highest 
testimonials;  only  first  class,  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADVERTISER  1692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HARRIED  man,  age  45,  one  son,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  foreman  or  on  private  estate; 
understands  farming  and  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
1699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  farm  and  dairy  manager  wants 
responsible  position,  highest  recommendations. 
ADVERTISER  1703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN — Farmer,  couple,  Scandinavians, 
30  years,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place;  man  has  lifetime  experience  on  farm, 
care  of  animals,  etc.,  plain  gardening,  all 
around  handy;  wife  is  willing  to  do  anything 
except  cooking;  both  good  workers;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  234  PARK  AVE.,  Room  4,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  Telephone  6136. 


FARM  manager,  married,  one  child;  age  38; 

college  graduate,  with  lifetime  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming,  breeding,  raising  purebred 
stock,  poultry,  certified  milk  production;  effi¬ 
cient  in  handling  help;  a  Protestant,  strictly 
temperate,  reliable  and  industrious;  now  em¬ 
ployed,  good  reason  for  changing;  first  adver¬ 
tisement;  all  replies  answered.  ADVERTISER 
1624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man,  30  years  old,  no, 
children,  wants  position  as  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  on  modern  equipped  dairy  farm;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  mechanic,  experienced  in  operating  and 
repairing  of  trucks,  tractors  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  wants  job;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  strong,  willing  worker;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  age  24.  ADVERTISER  1708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  Shepherd,  open  for  position,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1709,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHEEP— Position  as  manager  of  large  sheep 
farm;  understand  all  details  breeding,  fitting, 
showing  and  importing;  years  of  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  gardener,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  single  man,  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  1698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  working  manager  on  general  farm;  life 
experience,  age  42,  small  family,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1693,  care 


POSITION  as  working  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  farm  machinery  and  tractors  and  breeding 
purebred  stock;  good  references;  married,  one 
child.  Address  BOX  242,  Port  Washington,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  driver,  willing,  married,  one 
baby;  private,  suburbs;  references.  BARBONE, 
35  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT,  all  around  poultryman,  desires 
position;  American,  22,  do  not  smoke  or  drink, 
steady.  ADVERTISER  1727,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  experienced  teamster  wants  position; 

age  36.  ADVERTISER  1713,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  test  cow  herdsman,  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  assistant  gardener;  20  years’  estate  ex¬ 
perience,  all  around  man;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
take  care  elderly  people.  BOX  283,  Ivoryton, 
Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  manager,  American  and  two  sons, 
desire  to  locate  permanent  positions;  in  pres¬ 
ent  location  five  years;  good  living  conditions 
desirable;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  to  take  charge  boarding-house  on 
estate;  man,  expert  poultryman;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1716,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SWEDISH  man,  single,  24  years  old,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;.  I  have  completed  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  and  riding  and  driving  school;  very 
much  interested  in  horses;  I  am  dependable  and 
sober.  BENGT  KARLSON,  8365  Shore  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman,  middle-aged,  family, 
desires  position;  successful  experience  with 
laying  stock,  incubation,  brooding;  would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition  or  renting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  fruit  or  general  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  help  and  management.  HENRY 
MOSE,  Harbour  Creek,  Pa. 

MARRIED  Swiss  with  one  child;  30  years  old; 

would  like  to  get  steady  work  on  farm;  can 
milk  15-20  cows.  ULRICH  OERTLE,  S.  Pararn- 
us  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Situation  as  patrolman  for  private 
game  preserve;  understand  game  and  fish; 
first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  1721,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  on  private  estate  or  truck  farm; 

New  Jersey  preferred;  April  1;  by  single  col¬ 
ored  man;  age  43,  best  of  references.  GREELY 
A.  THOMS,  116  Mahoning  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  in  all  branches,  wild 
game,  caponizing,  etc. ;  30  years’  experience  in 
incubation;  estate  preferred;  now  manager  of 
large  commercial  plant;  real  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  three  of  family  all  work¬ 
ing;  Scotch;  would  like  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  charge  of  Scotch  black-faced  sheep;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  references;  would  consider  position, 
second  help  for  Sliropshires;  state  wages,  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  engagement,  with 
20  years’  successful  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms.  ADVERTISER  1723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TRUCK  and  poultry  farm,  100  acres,  woodlot, 
macadam  road,  village,  city  and  roadside  mar¬ 
kets;  reasonable  initial  payment,  balance  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BOX  254,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farms,  good  water,  land  fine  for  vege¬ 
tables,  strawberries  and  satsuma  oranges, 
with  pbultry;  $50  acre,  small  payment,  easy 
terms;  roads  and  market  good.  T.  H.  LLOYD, 
Lloyd,  Fla. 


I  WANTED — 500-1,000  acres,  on  lake,  with  tim¬ 
ber;  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
I  shire,  Adirondacks,  Poconos;  full  particulars, 
j  E.  T.  BIDDLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton. 
Conn. 


tarm. 


,  .  ,  - >  luity  equipped  for  600-800 

mT‘i1U^ke,n8 electric  light;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  lo71,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT— Poultry  plant,  with  living  house: 

no  incubator;  occupancy  at  any  time  AD. 
VERTISER  1618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker: 

23Tt„WamES’  °n.-  m,acadam  road,  30  miles  from 
Buffalo,  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil-  36 
a<:re8  t,.mber>  3  .feres  orchard;  good  buildings; 

rr  Atn,?a#f  i  t'J’L  exchar|ge  for  city  property. 
CLALDE  ELLIS,  Sprtngville,  N.  Y. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In- 

p.*<,,S‘“'S„.gELUE  58 

Y0FN?™man  wants  to  rent  equipped  farm, 

pF™*80  a"e?  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1654, 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


pisutnii,  fcW/V*  UUHUIIlgS, 

age.  ADVERTISER  1675, 
Yorker. 


care  Rural  New- 


equipped ;  near  State  road,  creameries,  schools 
bus  line,  etc.;  water  in  house  and  barn;  apple 
orchard,  beautiful  view;  fine  for  Summer  or 
year  round  home;  good  living.  ADVERTISER 
1677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iw-aciki,  rerine  uairy. 


..  -----r- - poultry  iarm  on  state 

Foati'. Jersey;  buildings  worth  $20,000- 
price  $lo,000,  includes  stock,  poultry,  imple¬ 
ments,  furniture;  $3,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  to  Americans — 5-acre  country  vil- 

lage  farm  with  large  old-fashione"d  two-story 
house  having  fireplaces  with  baking  ovens:  large 
new  two-story  barn  with  cement  floor;  three-car 
garage,  wood  house,  ice  house,  all  buildings  in 
good  repair  and  well  painted;  located  on  the 
State  road,  10  miles  to  Bridgeport  City,  60  miles 
to  New  York;  an  ideal  country  village  home; 
excellent  location  for  inn  or  tea  room.  M  B 
HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 

100-ACRE  tractor  worked  tobacco  and  dairy 

farm,  level,  with  brooks  and  running  water, 
hot  and  cold;  15-room  house,  bath;  on  State 
road  half  mile  to  churches,  school,  station;  two 
silos,  cow  barn,  tobacco  barns  and  young  or- 
chard.  ADVERTISER  1681,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  30-acre  farm  suitable  for 
raising  chickens;  on  State  road;  good  build¬ 
ings,  good  water,  lots  of  fruit;  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  and  village  and  high  school;  R.  F.  D  by 
door;  write  or  phone  70-F-5.  HARRY  VAN 
BUREN,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm,  128  acres,  good  land 

and  buildings;  large  peach  and  apple  orchards; 
sacrificed  for  $7,500;  terms.  BOX  236,  Otis- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

136- ACRE  farm,  fully  equipped;  $3,000,  half 
cash,  rest  terms;  town,  2V2  miles.  DAVID 
C.  COON,  Gen.  Del.,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Small  farm  suitable  poultry.  $9. 
ELFGREN,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 

FARM  for  rent — 115  acres,  main  road,  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. ;  stock,  implements;  fine 
buildings;  reliable  party  only.  MORRIS  LE¬ 
VINE,  41  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm,  option  of  buying;  deal 
with  owner  only;  west  bank  Hudson  River, 
location  Kingston,  Catskill,  Coxsackie;  50  or 
more  acres,  buildings  good  condition;  write  full 
particulars.  P.  RYAN,  746  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


run.  uuck  farm,  water  front  for  15,- 

000;  fully  equipped;  main  road;  5-room  house, 
bath;  improvements  and  garage;  Valley  Stream. 
H.  JSICHEL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 


DEATH  in  family  compels  me  to  sacrifice  123- 
acre,  $20,000  dairy  farm;  cows,  equipment 
for  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room  house, 
mild  climate,  Baltimore  market.  RUDOLPH 
TRAGARD,  Woodbine,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  14-room 
house,  electric  light,  bath;  large  bam;  116 
acres  land;  suitable  farm,  boarding-house  or 
Summer  home;  reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent — 106-acre  farm  at  Stony 
Brook,  L.  I.,  on  cement  road;  80  acres  under 
cultivation;  excellent  soil  for  potatoes  or  cauli¬ 
flower;  large  house  and  barn.  ROBERT  F. 

WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  167 -acre  farm  at  St.  James, 
L.  I.;  80  acres  under  cultivation,  soil  excel¬ 
lent;  price  very  reasonable;  terms  to  suit. 
ROBERT  F.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  4%  acres,  fully 

equipped  for  1,300  layers;  colony  brooder 
houses  for  2,500  chicks;  good  6-room  dwelling, 
conveniences,  electricity;  good  roads,  good  neigh¬ 
borhood,  splendid  markets,  all  advantages  of  a 
real  poultry  center;  one  mile  to  station,  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  trolley;  address  owner,  JAMES  G. 
RUGH,  R.  D.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I  OR  SALE — Seven-acre  farm  on  Main  Street, 
East  Northfield,  Mass.;  good  buildings,  fruit; 
for  description  and  price  write.  OWNER.  Box 
21,  West  Dummerston,  Vt. 


LIMESTONE  farm,  $15,000;  big  buy,  never 
tenanted.  FONDERWHITE,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  45 
acres;  good  house,  eight  rooms,  large  barns 
and  outbuildings;  1,000  hens,  2  horses,  1  cow 
farm  machinery  and  implements;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  CHAS  E.  MENAGH,  Willow  Grove  St.. 
Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  place  in  village  or 
town,  where  electricity  is  available,  where 
work  can  be  had;  New  Hampshire  preferred; 
rent  in  advance;  state  all  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Six  acres  of  woodland,  suitable  for 
church  camp  meeting,  30  miles  from  New 
York  or  Jersey  City;  drinking  water,  walking 
distance  railroad  station  or  trolley  line.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Farm  of  the  late  Herbert  Sniffen, 
situated  on  west  bank  of  Housatonic  River  in 
Stratford,  Conn. ;  37  acres  good  flat  stonel^ss 
land;  six  acres  asparagus,  apples,  quinces,  ber¬ 
ries;  tools  include  Fordson  tractor;  eight-room 
house,  hot  water  heat;  five  miles  from  Bridge¬ 
port  wholesale  market.  Address  A.  L.  SNIF¬ 
FEN,  Sniffen’s  Point,  Stratford,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  303. 


HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  For  Cash 


1927  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Tested  Seeds 

— only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we 
will  mail  you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
Henderson's  new  seed  catalogue,  together  with  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions, 
and  are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponde- 
rosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
Radish ; — Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like 
all  Henderson's  seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  methods  of  testing  seeds  were 
originated  by  Peter  Henderson  three  generations  ago. 
These  methods  improved  by  80  years  of  experience  still 
safeguard  the  standard  quality  of  Henderson's  seeds. 


This  special  collection  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  comes 
to  you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emptied  and 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  over. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  with  16  beautiful  color  plates, 
64  pages  of  rotogravure,  and  over  a  thousand  illus¬ 
trations  direct  from  actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 


It  offers  many  special  collections  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  throughout  the  Summer,  and  collections 
of  flower  seeds  especially  ar¬ 


ranged  for  harmony  of  color 
and  continuity  of  bloom. 


It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful. — Clip 
the  coupon  now! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue  and  6  packets  of 
famous  tested  seeds,  in  coupon  envelope. 


Name  ... 
Address 


City 


Ponderosa  T omato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 
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Why  their  alfalfa  was  killed  last  winter 


KSi, 


k 


\Sj£~W 


Last  year  about  100  farmers  of  Buffalo  County,  Nebraska, 
set  out  to  determine  what  killed  their  alfalfa  during  the  winter. 
The  conditions  on  a  farm  in  Shelton  are  typical  of  what  they 
found.  This  farm  has  two  fields  of  alfalfa,  side  by  side,  which 
were  sown  with  two  different  kinds  of  seed.  One  field  showed 
a  perfect  stand  while  the  other  was  badly  thinned  out.  The 
cause  of  the  winter  killing  was  directly  traced  to  poor  seed 1 


Poor  seed  is  like  poor  lubricating  oil 


Neither  cheap  seed  nor  low-priced  lubricating  oil  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Farmers  who  turn  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
are  often  astonished  by"  the  many  ways  in  which  Mobiloil 
returns  its  small  extra  price.  Less  time  out  for  repairs.  Fewer 
stops  with  a  tractor  because  of  overheating  or  thinned-out 
oil.  Less  carbon.  Better  compression  and  valve  action.  And 
Mobiloil  frequently  cuts  oil  consumption  from  10%  to  50% 
— saving  more  than  its  few  cents  extra  cost  per  gallon 
right  there. 


V 


Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  these  facts? 


cSlldkg.  thi^y 
CHART 
your  guide, 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  are  Mobiloil  u E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(“Arc”).  Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and 
Mobiloil  “B.” 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
peratures  from  3  2°  F  (freezing)  to  o°  F  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  OF 

••  PASSENGER 

l  CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924  1 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

O 

3 

co 

Winter 

Summer  I 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

:•  “  other  mods. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  a 

A 

A. 

A 

Arc. 

y  “  other  mods. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a  ? 

y  Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  y 

:•  Ford . . . . . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

e  ; 

•;  Franklin 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB  i 

::  Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  •• 

y  Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  ■: 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  : 

?  “  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ajc. 

y  Lincoln . 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

X  ; 

•:  Moon . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  >• 

H  Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

■:  Oakland . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  v 

v  Oldsmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

y  Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

•  Packard  6 . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  ; 

i  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  v 

::  Paige . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  ■: 

5  Pierce-Arrow . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  > 

y  Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

B 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

i  6.. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

fcU! 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


(i)  Mobiloil  is  the  favorite  oil  with  automotive  engineers.  %) 
Mobiloil  is  asked  for  by  3  out  of  every  4  motorists  who  buy  oil  by 
name.  (3)  Mobiloil  was  used  in  such  famous  flights  as  the  U.  S. 
Army  Round-the-World  flight,  Byrd’s  flight  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
Lieut.  Maughan’s  Dawn-to-Dusk  flight  across  the  United  States. 
(4)  The  Mobiloil  Chart  has  the  approval  of  609  automotive  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  full  economy  of  Mobiloil  will  be  yours  this  year 
if  you  follow  the  recommendations  in  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  for  your  car,  your  truck,  your  tractor,  your  farm 
lighting  engine  and  your  stationary  engines.  42.  Mobil¬ 
oil  engineers  made  a  careful  study  of  all  automotive 
engines  before  this  Chart  was  made.  Your  engines  were 
included. 

The  Chart  is  shown  at  the  left  in  brief  form.  Your 
nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  complete  Chart.  Ask  him 
what  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  to  use  in  each  of 
your  engines. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  correct 
grades  of  Mobiloil — at  a  substantial  saving  if  you  buy 
in  barrel  or  half-barrel  lots.  It  will  be  a  wise  move  to 
see  him  now  about  your  season’s  requirements. 


main  branches:  CNfw  York ,  Chicago,  Philadelphia ,  Poston, "Buffalo, 

‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh ,  dhftinneapolis,  f)t.  ffouis ,  lgansas  City,  Dallas » 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Can  I  Raise  Beef  Cattle  in  New  York  State 

An  Aid  to  the  Dairy  Industry 
Cheapest  Suitable  Land  in  the  World 


ENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS.— The 
beef  and  dairy  industries  are  not  ri¬ 
vals  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
greatest  boon  that  could  possibly 
happen  to  the  dairy  producers  of 
New  York  would  be  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  change  over  to  beef  production.  The 
great  problem  of  the  dairy  business  is 
what  to  do  with  our  great  over-supply  of 
fluid  milk,  the  various  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  are  all  primarily  organized 
for  that  very  purpose,  so  that  they  can 
feed  out.  the  desired  amounts  at  a  price 
that  might  be  profitable  and  take  a  loss 
only  on  the  surplus.  Would  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  be  to  eliminate  the  surplus 
entirely?  Dairymen  might  say  impos¬ 
sible,  because  the  dairy  industry  is  na¬ 
tional  in  character  rather  than  local. 

It'  we  materially  reduce  our  supply  we 
will  immediately  have  more  and  keen¬ 
er  competition  from  the  West,  particu¬ 
larly  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  These 
States  can  and  are  shipping  today  in 
direct  competition  with  our  local  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  invention  of  the  thermostatic 
glass-lined  car.  This  might  apply  ex¬ 
cept  if  we  produce  sufficient  only  for 
our  own  local  needs  the  surplus  would 
then  be  only  that  which  was  imported. 

True,  this  surplus  might  bring  down  or 
tend  to  keep  down  the  price  level  of 
our  own  local  production.  If  that  is 
true  then  what  we  need  is  a  readjust¬ 
ment  in  a  national  way  rather  than 
local.  In  any  case  this  is  possible  only 
by  each  locality,  i.e.  East  and  West, 
taking  care  of  its  own  local  needs.  If 
milk  is  being  produced  at  a  loss,  as 
many  maintain,  it  would  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  matter  of  good  business  to 
see  if  some  change  might  not  be  made*’ 
whereby  the  deficit  might  be  turned 
into  a  profit.  Certain  sections  where 
the  pasture  is  only  fair,  where  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  concentrate  feed  is  produced 
on  the  place  and  where  the  distance 
from  market  is  considerable,  the  won 
der  is  not  that  milk  production  is  not 
profitable,  but  that  it  can  be  produced 
at  all,  and  that  the  producer  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business  as  long  as  he 
does. 

QUESTIONS  AND  OBJECTIONS.— 

There  is  a  natural  human  reaction  to 
any  change,  particularly  in  live  stock. 

The  man  engaged  in  one  system  feels 
he  knows  that  system  even  though  he 
may  not  be  making  a  financial  success 
of  it.  It  is  true  any  radical  change  in 
any  business  will  necessitate  some  study 
and  consideration  of  the  new  situation. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  objections 
or  questions  which  I  have  found  most 
men  ask  when  they  are  contemplating 
changing  from  a  milk  to  a  beef  produc¬ 
tion  system  of  farming : 

1.  Don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Ans. — Basically  the  handling  of  any 

kind  of  live  stock  has  some  similarity. 

It  will  require  the  obtaining  of  some 
literature  and  the  reading  of  same  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  subject.  Any  of  the  experi- 
ment  stations  will  send  you  bulletins 
and  answer  questions.  It  is  best  to 
use  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  own  State  college  or 
experiment  station.  If  possible  visit  some  place 
where  someone  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the 
beef  production  business  for  at  least  two  or  more 
years,  preferably  more.  The  best  book  available  on 
this  subject  today  is  called  “Beef  Cattle,"  by  Snapp. 

2.  I  could  not  do  without  the  manure. 

Ans.— This  really  seems  like  a  foolish  question, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  the  one  most 
commonly  asked.  Steers  or  beef-breeding  cows  will 
produce  as  much  manure  as  a  dairy  cow  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  body  weight  and  feed  consumed.  In  com¬ 
parison  on  basis  of  nitrogen  and  ash  voided  shows 
that  the  fattening  steer  voids  20.G  per  cent  more  of 
the  nitrogen  fed,  and  S  per  cent  more  of  the  ash  than 
a  milk  cow.  The  quality  of  the  manure  in  any  kind 
of  animal  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  we  cannot  winter  steers  over  on  cornstalks 


or  straw  and  expect  to  have  them  produce  manure 
that  would  grow  crops  as  good  as  that  from  a  10,000- 
lb.  dairy  cow,  because,  in  the  first  place  if  the  dairy 
cow  was  not  properly  fed  she  would  not  be  capable 
of  producing  this  amount  of  milk. 

3.  Will  they  eat  up  my  cheap  roughage,  or  must 
I  buy  high-priced  feed? 

Ans. — Beef  cattle  will  consume  relatively  large 
amounts  of  roughage  in  proportion  to  concentrates 
(grain).  Beef-breeding  cows  can  be  successfully 
handled  on  roughage  alone.  To  obtain  a  good  or 
high  finish  on  fattening  steers  it  will  be  necessary 


to  feed  considerable  grain  properly  balanced,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  consume  large  amounts  of  hay  and 
corn-silage  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fattening  period. 
Cheap  roughage  can  be  more  successfully  and 
profitably  fed  into  beef  than  it  can  into  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

4.  Is  my  pasture  good  enough? 

Ans. — If  your  pasture  was  good 
enough  to  raise  dairy  cattle  it  is  plenty 
good  enough  for  beef.  Beef  cattle  will 
do  well  on  pasture  that  is  not  suitable 
for  dairy  cattle. 

5.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle? 
Ans. — One  of  the  oldest  questions  in 

the  live  stock  industry,  and  one  of  the 
most  unanswerable  in  one  direct  word, 
just  as  in  the  dairy  breeds  there  is  no 
best  breed.  There  are  not  as  many 
breeds  of  beef  cattle,  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  are  Hereford,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Shorthorn.  Each  of  these 
breeds  has  certain  characteristics  and 
adaptations  which  make  it  suitable  for 
certain  conditions.  The  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  general  apply  to  all  of  them. 
The  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  grain  is  about  the  same 
in  any  of  them.  In  general  in  buying 
beef  cattle  the  same  as  in  any  other 
class  of  live  stock  the  question  of  prime 
importance  is  not  so  much  one  of  breed 
as  one  of  quality  and  merit  for  money 
expended.  If  a  breed  has  already  been 
introduced  into  your  locality  and  is 
doing  well  it  would  probably  be  a  good 
bet  for  you.  Exchange  of  sires  alone 
is- important.  In  fattening  cattle  the 
question  is  one  of  market  classage,  and 
grade  rather  than  breed. 

6.  Will  steer  feeding  or  maintaining  a 
beef  breeding  herd  be  profitable? 

Ans. — That  will  depend  largely  on 
management.  It  is  being  done  in  both 
lines.  While  I  may  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate,  out  of  43  men  in  beef 
visited  during  the  past  two  years  they 
all  maintained  they  were  making  a 
profit.  These  were  not  selected  but 
were  visited  at  random,  wherever  I 
happened  to  hear  of  a  herd  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  either  steers  or  breeding  herd.  Most 
of  the  herds  visited  were  steers,  among 
those  I  particularly  remember  were : 
II.  M.  Hall,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  steers ; 
A.  A.  Genereaux,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(steers  and  Hereford  breeding  herd  of 
30  cows)  ;  S.  Cheney  &  Son,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  (Hereford  breeding  herd  and 
steers )  ;  S.  D.  Wicks,  Onondaga ,  Co., 
N.  Y.  (Angus  steers  and  Angus  breed¬ 
ing  herd).  These  men  are  what  one 
might  term  small  breeders  or  the  so- 
called  dirt  farmer.  They  are  in  the 
business  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living. 
We  have  of  course  in  this  State  some 
of  the  best  beef  herds  in  the  world, 
owned  by  wealthy  men,  who  fit  and 
show  their  animals  at  all  the  leading 
fat  stock  shows.  I  have  purposely  re¬ 
frained  from  mentioning  them,  because, 
immediately  the  man  of  moderate 
means  will  say,  “That  is  all  right  for 
those  rich  fellows,  but  I  have  to  get  at 
something  that  will  pay,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  money  like  they 
do.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  the 
large  beef  establishments  in  New  York  State  are 
run  on  a  strictly  business  basis  and  all  are  making 
a  profit. 

7.  How  is  the  market  for  beef  cattle? 

Ans. — The  market  for  beef  cattle  is  fairly  stable. 
Market  demands  change  in  beef  cattle  the  same  as 
in  other  classes  of  live  stock.  The  present  market 
likes  the  younger  lighter  classes  of  steers  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  large  two-year-old  bullocks  which  used 
to  top  the  markets  up  until  the  war.  The  beef  cattle 
market  went  through  a  period  of  deflation  in  1919 
and  1920  the  same  as  all  other  classes  of  livestock; 


In  feeding  steers  quality,  age,  conformation  and  condition  are  of  more  importance 
than  breed.  This  steer  would  grade  as  good.  Produced  by  Donald  Woodward  Farm. 


A  feeder  steer  that  graded  as  medium  to  good,  now  being  fed  at  Syracuse  University 
with  others.  Steers  of  this  type  and  class  cost  $8  per  cwt.  last  October  in  Buffalo. 


Steers  will  utilize  economically  large  quantities  of  cheap  roughage  in  the  first  part  of 

their  feeding  period. 
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however,  the  market  should  he  fairly  uniform  now 
for  several  years.  Present  predictions  are  for  a 
slightly  higher  fat  cattle  market  before  Spring. 
Prices  on  steers  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  a  few 
cents  with  no  drastic  swings  either  way. 

8.  Is  the  industry  basically  sound? 

Ans. — I  consider  the  industry  of  beef  production 
one  of  the  most  sound  enterprises  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  The  demand  for  beef  is  wide  and  constant.  The 
average  consumption  per  capita  of  beef  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  10  years  was  78  lbs. ;  this 
does  not  include  veal  which  was  over  7  lbs.  We  now 


Snoio  Fence  Used  Along  Roads  in  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan 

have  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  million  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  protective  tariff  keeps  out  the  cheaper  beef 
of  the  Argentine  and  other  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Y6rk  farmer 
we  have  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world  at  our 
door.  Buffalo  or  New  York  both  afford  a  convenient 
market  for  cattle  in  any  numbers :  where  only  a  few 
head  are  involved  they  can  be  sold  locally.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  two-thirds  of  the  beef 
cattle  are  west.  New  York  State  land  in  the  rural 
districts  is  the  cheapest  in  price  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  for  the  quality  of  land  involved. 

Syracuse  University.  russel  w.  duck. 


Snow  Fences  in  the  Middle  West 

ILLINOIS  and  Wisconsin  farmers  and  business 
men  of  rural  towns  are  falling  in  with  the  project 
of  erecting  snow  fences  to  protect  certain  localities 
from  snowdrifts.  Two  factories  in  widely  separated 
towns  are  turning  out  considerable  quantities  of  the 
fence,  which  is  made  of  wood  pickets  and  wire. 
The  pickets  are  woven  in  five  strands  of  wire ;  the 
fence  is  4  ft.  high  and  hooked  to  wood  or  iron  posts. 
It  is  delivered  in  rolls  of  100  ft.  and  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  15  cents  a  foot  at  the  factory. 

In  several  places  this  Winter  experimental  fences 
have  been  erected.  In  instances  the  material  has 
been  bought  by  business  men  and  put  up  by  the 
work  furnished  by  county  boards  or  county  agents. 
In  some  instances  the  work  has  been  aided  by  coun¬ 
try  factories  engaged  in  condensing  milk  or  making 
cheese,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  roads  open  so 
that  regular  deliveries  of  milk  may  be  made  by 
farmers  handling  dairy  herds. 

There  has  been  a  division  of  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  residing  in  such  districts.  They  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  agree  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  spend  money 
on  fence  or  to  buy  machinery  to  clear  the  roads  of 
snow  after  it  has  fallen,  but  all  seem  to  agree  on 
the  desirability  of  keeping  the  roads  clear,  and  thus 
boosting  regular  business.  J.  n.  graff. 


The  Hunter  and  the  Cat 

cc  T  T  QW  many  cats  have  you  left  today?”  is  the 

JT1  salute  with  which  farmers  in  this  section  are 
greeting  each  other  when  they  happen  to  meet  along 
the  highway  or  in  the  Grange.  This  salutation  is  be¬ 
coming  prevalent  on  account  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  farmers’  cats  are  being  shot  by  hunters 
who,  under  the  provisions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Conservation  Law,  are  using  for  a  target  every 
cat  which  they  happen  to  see  while  out  shooting  the 
rabbits,  pheasants,  and  other  game  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  raised  and  fed  apparently  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  so-called  sportsmen. 

Practically  every  farmer  in  this  section  keeps 
about  his  buildings  two  or  three  cats  in  order  that 
rats  and  mice  may  be  kept  from  destroying  his 
stored  grain  and  feed.  We  are  told  by  our  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  that  rats  and  mice  cause  millions  of 
dollars  damage  to  property  each  season,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  to  keep  some  cats  about  the  premises. 
This  recommendation  is  imparted  to  farmers  by 
highly-paid  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
branch  of  our  State  government,  while  another 
branch  of  the  same  State  government,  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission,  also  composed  of  highly-paid  of¬ 


ficials,  sends  out  to  the  hunters  a  recommendation 
that  all  cats  be  killed  in  order  that  bird  life  may 
he  protected.  The  consequence  is  that  every  so-called 
sportsman,  whenever  he  goes  out  for  a  hunt,  shoots 
every  cat  that  comes  within  range  of  his  automatic 
death-dealing  weapon.  Under  the  law  the  farmers 
are  powerless  to  stop  this  wanton  destruction  of 
the  only  sure  protection  which  they  have  against 
rats  and  mice. 

Some  days  ago  a  neighbor  farmer  saw  a  hunter 
come  on  his  premises  and  deliberately  put  two 
charges  of  shot  into  a  pet  cat  which  happened  to 
be  running  about  the  fields.  The  neighbor,  who  was 
exasperated  at  the  action,  quickly  ran  to  the  spot 
where  the  cat  was  still  struggling,  and  angrily 
threatened  the  gunner  with  arrest.  “Arrest  and  be 
blanked,”  said  the  hunter  with  an  insulting  sneer, 
“A  heap  of  good  it  will  do  you,”  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  Conservation  Law,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “Read  that.”  The  farmer  glanced  at  Sec¬ 
tion  103b  and  read,  “Any  person  over  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  is  the  holder  of  a  valid  hunting  and 
trapping  license,  may  *  *  *  destroy  a  cat  at 

large,  found  hunting  or  killing  any  bird  protected  by 
law  or  with  a  dead  bird  of  any  species  protected 
by  law  in  its  possession,  and  no  action  for  damages 
shall  be  maintained  for  such  killing.” 

“Now,”  said  the  hunter,  “there  is  the  law  and 
here  is  the  dead  cat  which  I  admit  shooting.  If 
you  arrest  me  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  swear  that  I 
saw  the  cat  hunting  birds,  so  again  I  ask,  ‘What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?’  ”  and  he  picked  up  his 
gun  and  walked  away.  And  the  farmers  are  still 
asking,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?” 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


Trouble  with  Rope  Twisting 

I  WAS  interested  in  discussion  of  how  to  prevent 
twisting  and  knotting  of  horse-fork  rope.  A  ten- 
cent  roll  of  electric  tape  will  do  the  trick.  The  rea¬ 
son  the  rope  kinks  is  because  the  part  of  the  rope  be¬ 
tween  the  fork  pulley  and  the  carrier  is  under  less 
strain  than  the  rest  of  the  rope.  Wind  this  part 


twist  of  the  rope.  I  fixed  four  new  ropes  this  way 
and  all  have  worked  perfectly.  The  cut  shows  how 
it  is  done.  The  part  to  he  wound  is  the  first  12  or 
]  5  ft.  to  the  left.  h.  t.  wheeler. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 


That  Sullivan  County  Bear 

N  page  108  I  read  the  comments  of  C.  O.  War- 
ford  on  an  item  in  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Neivs  con¬ 
cerning  a  bear  frightening  children  in  Glenwild, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  remarks  are  a  good  satire 
on  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  many  of  our 
laws,  and  he  might  have  gone  one  better  while 
about  it,  and  asked  “Does  a  human  being  have  as 
many  rights  in  New  York  State  as  a  dog?”  for  the 
dog  can  wear  a  license  tag,  if  his  owner  pays  the 
fee,  no  matter  what  sort  of  disposition  the  dog 
has.  He  can  monopolize  the  highway,  tear  peoples’ 
clothes  and  skins,  which  he  frequently  does,  but  you 
must  not  protect  yourself  or  children  by  clubbing 
or  otherwise  punishing  him,  because  the  dog  is  with¬ 
in  his  legal  rights,  which,  it  seems,  from  His  owner’s 
viewpoint,  permits  him  to  become  a  menace  and  a 
common  nuisance  to  the  public. 

I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  this  Glen¬ 
wild  village  bear,  and  hold  no  brief  for  him  or  the 
“sporting  class”  which  may  or  may  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  laws  referred  to,  but  I  have  had,  in 
years  past,  quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
bears  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  during  a  residence  of 
nearly  15  years  there  never  knew  of  one  to  attack  or 
follow  any  human.  If  you  see  a  bear  in  the  open, 
you  will  have  to  see  him  first,  otherwise  you  won’t 
see  him  at  all ;  the  only  exceptions  being  the  mating 
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season,  and  whin  the  female  has  cubs  with  her,  too 
young  to  protect  themselves.  Even  then  you  would 
be  safe  at  a  respectful  distance. 

I  don't  want  to  he  misunderstood  as  condemning 
the  whole  canine  race  as  worse  than  worthless, 
which  many  of  them  are,  but  there  is  a  place  for 
everything,  even  for  dogs,  and  they  should  be  kept 
there.  As  for  Bruin,  as  I  know  him,  he  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  Chesterfield  manners  when  compared 
with  the  dog  dynasty.  ciias.  d.  combs-. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Back  to  the  Country” 

WHY  not  a  gooij  slogan  for  those  who  have  the 
nation’s  welfare  at  heart? 

Why  should  not  the  Departments  of  Education 
throughout  the  union  adopt  it? 

Instead  of  their  urging  and  forcing  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  rural  schools  in  towns  and  villages  why  not 
consolidate  them  in  the  open  country? 

In  that  way  the  better  facilities  desired  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  could  be  provided  in 
their  accustomed  environment.  The  village  schools 
could  be  consolidated  with  such  rural  centers  to 
great  advantage  to  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  villages. 
They  would  thereby  develop  a  love  for  the  country, 
and  many  of  them  would  later  locate  there — taking 
up  the  really  fine  farms  now  deserted  by  their  own¬ 
ers,  who  for  one  cause  or  another  have  drifted  into 
the  cities. 

This  idea  is  not  original  with  me.  It  has  been 
presented  to  me  while  at  meetings  of  rural  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  were  fighting  to  retain  their  local  schools 
against  attempts  by  village  dwellers  to  fox-ce  cen¬ 
tralization  with  the  village  schools.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  has  spent  many  years  in  intimate  contact 
with  both  city  life  and  country  life,  making  his 
home  on  the  farm.  Thus  he  has  had  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  for  studying  both.  His  conclusions  are 
the  inevitable  ones  of  the  reflective  mind.  There  is 
no  place  like  the  open  country  for  complete,  full  and 
healthy  development  of  the  young.  He  suggests  that 
a  well-located  small  farm  be  chosen,  and  a  suitable 
practical  building  erected  to  accommodate  the  pupils 
of  the  adjacent  school  districts,  including  the  village 
districts.  Instruction  in  agriculture  now  required  iix 
centralized  schools,  in  New  York  State  at  least, 
could  then  be  given  practically  and  effectively.  It 
never  can  he  in  a  village.  The  pupils  at  such  a 
school  would  he  more  directly  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  teachers  and  the  ever  present  dangers  and 
temptations  6f  the  village  would  he  avoided. 

The  movement  back  to  the  country  is  inevitable. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  masses  now  in  the 
cities  are  to  be  fed.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  it,  and 
to  make  it  a  success  start  it  right.  Start  it  with  the 
young  in  a  persuasive  educational  manner.  Send  at 
least  the  suburban  children  and  the  village  children 
into  the  open  beautiful  country,  to  quiet  attractive 
schools  surrounded  by  the  inspiring  influences  of 
nature.  They  will  stay,  and  without  coercion. 

New  York.  d.  ii.  decker. 


Some  promising  young  stock  from  Central  New  York. 
This  is  the  sort  of  family  most  of  us  would  take  from 

choice. 
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Well-grown  Leeks.  Fig.  112 


Asparagus  Grown  from  Cuttings.  Fig.  113 

tain,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  explain  successes 
and  failures.  This  is  particularly  true  with  cauli¬ 
flower,  which  is  grown  largely  on  the  South  Shore,  and 
other  sections  of  Massachusetts.  In  some  seasons  a 
very  large  and  profitable  crop  is  grown.  In  other 
sections  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  enough  heads  to 
pay  for  the  seed.  Just  now  the  market  gardeners 
who  specialize  in  eggplant  are  having  their  troubles. 
For  some  reason  it  has  become  impossible  to  grow 
eggplant  on  land  where  it  has  been  grown  in  previous 
years.  Apparently  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  land 
six  or  seven  years  before  another  crop  can  be 
grown.  Just  what  the  difficulty  is  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  apparently  no  way  of  meeting  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  found  except  to  keep  working  new 
ground.  The  crop  is  a  good  one  in  most  years  when 
the  plants  are  well  grown. 

THE  TOPEPO. — The  fact  has  become  pretty  defi¬ 
nitely  established  that  the  Topepo,  which  has  been 
widely  heralded  as  a  cross  between  the  tomato  and 
the  pepper,  is  really  nothing  but  a  pepper.  It  seems 
to  be  identical  with  a  variety  being  put  out  by  a 
Philadelphia  firm,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  tomato  blood  in  it.  Doubtless  the 
advertising  has  helped  the  sale,  for  topepos  sent  on 
from  the  West  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  Boston 
market  in  considerable  quantities.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  a  very  good  pepper  for  table  purposes,  and 
doubtless  is  worth  growing  in  the  home  garden.  It 
is  a  pepper,  however,  and  nothing  more.  One  of  the 
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largest  retail  firms  in  Boston  stocked  up  with  the 
seed  last  year  on  the  assumption  that  the  claims 
made  for  the  topepo  were  true.  When  the  fact  was 
demonstrated  that  these  claims  were  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  unfounded,  the  entire  lot  of  seed  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Western  grower  from  whom  it  came. 

LEEKS. — One  crop  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
steady  and  increasing  demand,  although  not  a  very 
large  one,  is  leeks.  For  years  the  Arnold  Brothers 
in  Braintree  have  beeen  growing  leeks  and  finding  a 
market  for  them.  At  the  exhibitions  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  leeks  of  wonderful  quality  are 
shown  each  year,  but  they  come  mostly  from  private 
gardens.  There  is  no  better  vegetable  to  help  in 
making  up  an  attractive  exhibit  than  the  leek.  This 
is  a  very  old  vegetable,  having  been  known  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Its  flavor  is  like 
that  of  the  onion,  and  it  is  grown  in  much  the  same 
way,  but,  having  a  distinctly  upright  habit,  can  be 
somewhat  crowded.  It  is  a  vegetable  which  should 
be  grown  more  largely  in  gardens  by 
amateurs  who  are  fond  of  onions.  It  is 
not  hard  to  handle,  especially  if  the 
seed  is  started  in  cold  frames  in  March. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  leeks  when 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  they  require  transplanting  for  best 
results.  Leeks  are  eaten  like  onions, 
but  are  milder.  They  need  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  about  6  in.  high,  and  set 
rather  deeply  so  that  the  lower  part 
will  be  blanched  by  the  earth. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Psychology  of  the  School  Bus 

IT  is  with  considerable  interest  that 
I  have  followed  the  arguments  for 
and  against  consolidated  schools.  The 
physical  discomfort  of  traveling  in  in¬ 
clement  weather  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
least  serious  objection. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  that  the 
child  requires  as  tangible  a  social  cen¬ 
ter  for  his  educational  experience  as 
he  does  for  his  home  life.  The  shock, 
to  a  sensitive  child  and  the  excitement 
to  an  insensitive  one,  of  being  carried 
off  daily  from  everyone  and  everything 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  to  un¬ 
familiar  surroundings  and  people,  is  so 
disturbing  to  his  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  needs  that  he  ceases,  while  in 
such  a  state,  to  function  freely  and 
fully  as  an  all-rounded  human  being. 
The  state  of  “hurry  up”  each  day  to 
catch  or  be  ready  for  the  bus  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  strain  that  reacts  on  the  child’s 
physical  organization. 

Plunging  him  into  the  unknown  be¬ 
fore  he  has  had  time  to  grasp  or  feel 
the  significance  of  his  concrete  sur¬ 
roundings  retards  his  true  growth  if  it 
does  nothing  else.  No  matter  how  we 
review  the  consolidated  school  there  is 
loss.  Loss  of  time  while  traveling,  loss  of  mental 
connection  with  the  things  that  belong  to  his  natural 
environment,  loss  of  spiritual  consciousness  of  his 
self -hood.  Even  the  country  school  is  too  remote 
from  the  child's  home  life.  The  closer  the  child’s 
contact  to  the  children  in  his  locality  the  more 
defined  and  alert  will  be  his  feeling  and  interest  in 
them  and  his  neighborhood.  The  child's  need  to 
leave  the  home  was  to*  widen  and  enlarge  his  inter¬ 
est  in  things  and  humans  outside  of  his  family.  To 
gain  that  experience  he  must  have  some  point  of 
contact  that  may  serve  to  enlarge  but  not  wholly 
sever  the  impressions  which  his  home  experiences 
developed. 

The  self-important  state  of  mind  that  the  home 
may  have  fostered  in  the  child  is  corrected  when  ho 
joins  a  group  of  neighborhood  children.  Children 
reveal  their  natural  selves  when  they  are  congre¬ 
gated  with  their  own  kind,  and  their  strong  and 
weak  points  are  discovered.  They  learn  to  know 
one  another,  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to  distrust, 
whom  to  avoid  and  whom  to  cultivate.  Learning  to 
live  out  childish  experiences  with  the  children  of 
their  locality  may  eventually  lead  them  in  adult  life 
to  working  co-operatively.  The  adult  needs  would 
be  an  extension  or  an  expansion  of  their  childhood 
needs.  By  playing  together  they  prepare  the  way 
for  working  together. 

The  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  young 
in  the  country  can  probably  find  its  roots  in  the 
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ton  two  or  three  years  ago  seems  to  be  making  excel¬ 
lent  progress,  and  another  establishment  has  been 
started  in  Framingham.  Still  others  are  reported 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  output  is  sold 
mostly  to  private  trade  or  to  clubs  and  hotels.  The 
price  obtained  is  about  twice  that  which  is  received 
for  Philadelphia  mushrooms,  largely  because  of  the 
high  quality  and  freshness  of  the  product.  The 
mushroom  business  is  not  one  to  jump  into  thought¬ 
lessly.  It  requires  thorough  study  and  the  right 
equipment.  Cheap  buildings  serve  the  purpose  well, 
however,  so  that  the  initial  expense  need  not  be 
great.  In  some  cases  stables  or  other  buildings 
which  are  no  longer  used  for  their  original  purpose 
can  be  adapted  for  growing  mushrooms.  It  would  be 
very  easy,  no  doubt,  to  overdo  the  business,  but 
those  who  have  already  taken  up  the  raising  of 
mushrooms  seem  to  be  making  it  pay. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  EGGPLANTS.— The  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  market  crops  is  exceedingly  uncer- 


Part  II 

ASPARAGUS  EXPERIMENTS.— Some  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  which  have  been  made 
at  the  station  in  the  past  year  or  two  have  dealt 
with  asparagus,  and  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  using  cut¬ 
tings  than  by  growing  plants  from  seed.  Much  time 
is  saved,  and  apparently  more  productive  plants  are 
obtained.  This  is  natural,  because  when  making  cut- 
lings  the  wise  grower  will  select  only  high-grade 
vigorous  plants.  Naturally  the  good  qualities  of 
these  plants  will  be  shown  in  the  developed  cuttings, 
while  when  seed  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
just  what  the  result  will  be.  The  station  is  trying 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  which  exists  among  as¬ 
paragus  growers  as  to  the  so-called  Washington  va¬ 
rieties.  When  Dr.  J.  B.  Norton  developed  the  Martha 
Washington  variety  at  Concord,  he  adopted  a  system 
of  naming  by  which  his  male  plant  was  surnamed 
Washington,  and  such  prefixes  as  Mary 
and  Martha  given  to  the  female  plants. 

Thus  the  roots  obtained  from  crossing 
the  female  plant  Martha  with  the  male 
plant  Washington  gave  the  Martha 
Washington  variety.  There  is  no  va¬ 
riety  that  can  be  officially  called  Wash¬ 
ington  unless  it  was  developed  from 
vegetative  cuttings  from  the  male  plant 
bearing  that  name.  This  would  be  a 
male  variety,  of  course,  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  not  been  followed,  so  that  the 
name  Washington  without  the  female 
name  has  no  leal  meaning.  Such 
names,  therefore,  as  Giant  Washington 
and  Selected  Washington  are  either 
misnomers  or  have  no  connection  with 
the  varieties  developed  by  Dr.  Norton. 

It  is  quite  proper,  though,  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant,  to  call  a  variety 
Selected  Martha  Washington  or  Se¬ 
lected  Mary  Washington.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  asparagus  mix  readi¬ 
ly.  There  are  many  old  beds  of  Read¬ 
ing  Giant  and  other  varieties  in  Con¬ 
cord,  and  other  towns  where  aspara¬ 
gus  is  grown  heavily.  These  varieties 
are,  of  course,  prone  to  develop  rust: 

If  Mary  Washington  and  Martha 
Washington  varieties  are  planted  in 
close  proximity  and  the  seeds  used  in 
making  new  plants,  the  chances  are 
that  rust  will  appear.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  when  so-called  rust-resistant 
Washington  strains  have  developed 
rust,  an  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  parents  were  exposed  to  pollination 
from  the  old-fashioned  varieties. 

PAPER  FORCING  CAPS.— In  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  of  the  field  station  at 
Waltham,  a  warning  is  given  against 
using  paper  caps  for  forcing  early 
plants  outdoors  without  first  making 
careful  experiments.  It  seems  that  this 
warning  is  based  on  some  trials  which 
were  carried  out,  not  only  at  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Station,  but  also  on  several  farms  last  season 
to  determine  what  the  results  would  be  if  this  forc¬ 
ing  were  attempted.  In  some  cases  the  plants  came 
along  faster  than  usual,  and  were  saved  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  injury,  but  in  many  instances  the  plants 
suffered  badly  from  burning.  The  soil  dries  out 
very  quickly  under  the  caps,  and  damage  follows  un¬ 
less  water  is  applied.  In  some  instances  slits  in  the 
caps  were  used  for  ventilation.  This  served  very 
well  during  the  day,  but  allowed  too  much  cold  air 
to  enter  at  night,  resulting  in  the  stunting  of  the 
plants.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  protectors 
made  of  material  less  than  IS  in.  square  are  too 
small  for  practical  use,  and  that  in  any  event,  care¬ 
ful  attention  is  required  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
individual  forcers. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUSHROOMS.— The  grow¬ 
ing  of  mushrooms  on  a  large  scale  is  being  revived 
in  Massachusetts.  Formerly  it  was  customary  for 
florists  to  grow  mushrooms  under  the  benches,  add¬ 
ing  in  this  way  to  their  profits.  After  a  while,  how¬ 
ever,  the  price  dropped  so  low  that  this  custom  was 
abandoned.  At  one  time  a  very  ambitious  scheme 
for  growing  mushrooms  on  a  huge  scale  was  under¬ 
taken  at  Falmouth,  where  a  large  building  fitted 
with  all  modern  conveniences  was  put  up.  Failure 
followed  within  a  very  few  years.  Of  late  years 
most  of  the  mushrooms  sold  in  the  Boston  market 
have  come  from  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  an  establishment  started  in  Clin- 
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METCALFS 

i(2eeds^fJjnownOrijiniJi 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  'qualities  before  you  buy  We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  Seeds  of  Known  Origin  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE— Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


seclusion  in  their  homes,  the  lack  of 
social  life  in  their  locality,  and  the  dis¬ 
tracting  journeys  to  the  remote  school- 
house.  Education  is  a  strictly  neighbor¬ 
hood  concern,  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  individual.  Learn- 
1  ing  the  “three  R’s”  is  something,  but  it  is 
not  being  educated.  The  “three  R’s’’  are 
easily  acquired.  Being  educated  is  a 
dife-long  experience,  and  the  whole  of  an 
individual’s  life  is  required  for  the  oe- 
complisliment.  e.  h  E. 

New  Jersey. 


6-Row 

2-Row 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bn. 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Medium  . $27.50 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

Metcalf’s  French  Medium  .  23,50 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . $15.25 

Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags -  25.75 

Canadian  Variegated  “  “  18. ou 

ALS1KE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10.75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $3.90 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike..  $6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Ber  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . Ber  bu-  35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat  . $3.15 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  .  3.85 

Luce’s  Favorite  . ••••  3.00 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  .  3.00 

Improved  Learning  .  2.50 

Golden  Glow  . 3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  .  3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  A00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

Oderbrucker  . Per  bu.  $2.20 

Pancy  . Per  bu.  2.25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .32 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb.  .22 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  . Per  lb.  .28 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Per  lb.  .19 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Per  bu.  $3.85 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . Per  bu.  $8.00 

Alderman  . Per  bu.  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton  . Per  bu.  9.00 

Gradus  . Per  bu.  9.50 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu.  10.00 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish . lb.  $  .75 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip . lb 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb 

Chantenay  Carrot  . 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery. 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  . .lb. 

Golden  Bantam  Corn 
Early  Evergreen  Corn  . bu. 


.lb. 

$  .75 

,1b. 

.75 

.lb. 

.90 

.lb. 

.90 

.oz. 

.40 

1.50 

.11). 

1.00 

,1b. 

.75 

.bu. 

6.50 

.  bu. 

5.75 

Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions . lb. 

White  Globe  Onion  . lb. 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  . lb 

Long  Green  Cucumber . lb. 

Green  Hubbard  Squash  . lb. 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach . lb, 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  . lb. 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  . lb. 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage . . 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  .. 


lb. 

$1.50 

lb. 

2.00 

lb. 

1.25 

lb. 

1.25 

lb. 

1.00 

lb. 

.25 

lb. 

.65 

lb. 

1.00 

lb. 

2.50 

lb. 

1.75 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118  North  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N. 


Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


-  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds, 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 

flower  seeds.  .  ...  .  .  ..  , 

■  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

1  Dept.  R  CDRTIAHP,  H.  V.  A 


Attractive  Packages 
Produce  Big  Profits 

We  manufacture  good  yellow  pine  crates  for 
asparagus,  celery,  cantaloupes  and  many 
other  products.  Send  us  your  lnquuies, 

E.  S.  ADKINS  &  COMPANY 

Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

ness  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  r  ree 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  CHltsi' e  recti ons, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  W*PRL|CES  PLANTS 

“  *h  “ft  “ other  vr«ao  DescriptsVH0WEU1MDe: 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

SB  ner  1 0OO  and  up.  Full  line  of  Beiry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees.  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’ experience  Catalog  free. 
6I*E0! Ah— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  *5.00  per  100. 
J.  N  ROKELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 

The  Everlasting1 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall .  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  ox 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren- 

L.  J.  FARMER  JBox  251S,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  describes  PREMIER,  the 
best  early  berry,  and  22  other  varieties.  Gives 
lowest  prices,  also  other  valuable  information. 
Get  it  before  buying  and  save  money.  It  s  1  REE. 

M  S  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D-.  Salisbury,  Md. 


|2  Double 


Hollyhocks 


Post 

Paid 


%fnKGrowrnh-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  nothing  like 

;hem  for  success,  ten  best  varieties,  get  our  price  list,  it 
s  free.  HEYWOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


GANDY 

THE  BEST  LATE  STRAWBERRY 

500,000  of  ’em  at  $3.50  per  M. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  catalogue  of 
twenty-two  other  kinds. 

Grown  Right!  Priced  Right!  Packed  Right! 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO. 

Allen,  Md. 

“You  can  pay  more,  but  you  can’t  buy  better” 

HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.65— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

_  GLASS  -  *  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  !V.  ROBIIVSON  &  BRO.  Dept  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Packing”  Joints  in  Hot-water 
Pipes 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  used 
greenhouse,  which  I  took  down  and  re¬ 
built.  The  heating  system  was  hot  water 
with  the  old  style  pipes;  that  is,  the 
joints  were  not  threaded  but  put  together 
with  sleeves  and  packed  with  oakum  aud 
some  kind  of  cement.  Upon  filling  the 
pipes  with  water  every  joint  leaked.  I 
used  dry  oakum  and  Portland  cement 
with  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  sand. 
The  original  cement  used  was  very  hard 
and  smooth.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proper 
way  to  pack  these  joints  so  they  will  not 
leak?  W.  B.  o. 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  used 
in  greenhouses  to  prevent  joints  of  pipes 
from  leaking.  The  simplest,  effective 
where  there  are  small  leaks,  is  to  mix  2 
lbs.  of  flaxseed  meal  with  2  lb.  of  fine 
white  cornmeal  into  a  smooth  paste,  then 
adding  three  gallons  of  water;  pour  this 
mixture  in  the  expansion  tank,  after  let¬ 
ting  enough  water  out  of  thfi  pipes  to 
receive  it.  Another  method  which  will 
stop  the  leaks,  if  the  joints  are  not  too 
open,  is  to  use  a  commercial  preparation 
for  this  x>urpose.  The  most  difficult 
method  is  to  clean  out  the  joints  and 
pack  with  oakum  and  iron  filings.  This 
will  necessitate  drawing  the  water  from 
the  pipes,  and  if  W.  B.  O.  has  his  green¬ 
house  under  operation,  this  would  not  be 
practical  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
iron  filings  must  be  dampened  with  water 
when  tamped  in.  wm.  Perkins. 


2  Each  of  Crimson,  Pink,  Salmon, 
Yellow,  White,  Maroon. 

Strong  Plants  that  will  Bloom  this  Year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  of 

Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants.  Annual  Flower 
plants,  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  roots,  Vegetable 
plants,  Roses, Shrubs. 

Tlte  Best  of  the  New  Varieties 
The  Choicest  ot  the  Old 

Buy  everything  for  your  Flower,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Gardens,  direct,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Strong,  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Rays,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 


CONTENTS 


RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  dilferent  named  varieties  hut  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


HOW  TO  PLANT 

grow  and  care  lor 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Expertly,  interestingly  told  in  Farnsworth’s  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  free  on  request.  Shows  78  varieties. 
Exclusive  bulbs  among  them.  60  cents  to  $60.00  per 
dozen.  Just  what  you  want. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  l"K“' 


1001 

GARDEN 

QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 


February  26,  1927 

The  title  “1001”  is  self- 
explanatory.  This  book 
tells  you  how  to  overcome 
most  any  gardening  diffi¬ 
culty  you  may  run  up 
against.  It  also  contains 
a  wealth  of  other  related 
gardening  information. 
The  amateur’s  friend. 
Attractive  4-oolor  cover. 
Paper  $1.65,  cloth  $2.15. 

De  La  Mare  Garden 
Books  have  a  national  rep¬ 
utation.  Here  are  a  few: 
Little  Book  of  Perennials.  Everybody  plants 
them  because  they  return  so  much  for  so  little  care. 
Liberally  illustrated;  170  pages.  Cloth  $1.65. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening. _  Written  for 
the  amateur  who  wants  to  fix  up  his  own  home 
grounds,  whether  a  suburban  lot,  an  acre  or  more. 
Magnificently  illustrated;  276  pages.  Cloth  $2.65. 

Milady’s  House  Plants.  Its  study  will  well 
reward  any  woman  who  loves  flowers  in  her  home. 
Mentions  only  those  plants  which  succeed  in  the 
house.  Illustrated;  180  pages.  Cloth  $1.35. 

Garden  Guide.  The  most  popular  gardening 
book  on  the  market.  Over  60,000  sold.  It’s  a  real 
encyclopedia;  covers  everything  that  grows  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  home  grounds.  With  scores 
of  other  valuable  gardening  advices.  Written  by 
experts.  Illustrated.  Paper  $1.10,  cloth  $1.65. 

Our  64-page  book  catalog  describing  800  books  on  gar¬ 
dening  and  allied  subjects,  FREE. 

DeLaMare  Garden  Books,  448a  West  37th  St.  N.Y.  City 

SCOTT’S  SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 

Sow  Swett  Clover  This  Year 

You  will  find  it  to  be  a  big  money-maker.  Other 
clovers  are  high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  You  can 
rely  on  Scott’s  Sweet  Clover  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed 
Guide,_  the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  weeds  and  how  to  know  good  seed.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  W a  Pay  The  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


YOU  WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE 

On  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 
FRUIT  TREES  35c  AND  UP 
F.  L.  N.  Trees  and  Plants  have  stood  the  test 
for  over  40  years. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Order  with  Confidence 
FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
400  Washington  St.  Geneva,  New  York 


lOO  peach  trees  50 

i  eJ 2-3  foot,  by  express  for 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  special  prices 
in  larger  quantities. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
10  Main  St.  Perry,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawbervi es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  aud  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  llardy.” 
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The  Hunter  and  the  Cat  .  316 

Trouble  With  Rope  Twisting  .  316 

Shavings  Manure  .  319 

Hope  Farm  Notes  . 330,  331 
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Post¬ 

paid 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50 

First-size  bulbs,  VA  to  154  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  tor  FREE  Booklet— now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  and  bulbs* 
Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $  1  —  No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
$  1 .25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Fall!,  Mass. 


60 


n  Arirri  of  Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Ordernow 
KilNr.N  for  Spring  delivery.  Send  for  complete 

AWXSL/AJLS  list  0f  varieties.  HENRY  F-  VAN  LEEUWE, 
Landscaper  and  Nurseryman,  R.F.D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


n  •  WWW  Y  A  C  25,  $2.00,  50,$3  00.  20,  $2.00,  60,  $4.00 
19  ftllLI  ij  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  60,  $2.00. 

MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER  Denton,  Md. 


Hakliac!  Choice  collection,  10  named  varieties. 
IF dllllcf  9  Strong,  healthy  tubers  only  $  1  if  or¬ 
dered  before  march  15th.  EARLE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Olay,  N.  X 


o  „  -  j.  rii _ _  O-.A  White  Blossom— -Northern 

Sweet  Clover  Seed  Grown.  99.50%  purity. 

Write  for  price  list.  Holmes-Letherman  Co.,  Box  E,  Canton.O. 

Concord  Grape  Vines 

$5.00  per  100.  Cal.  Privet,  12  to  18  inches,  $3.50  per 
100—18  to  24:  inches,  $8.75  per  100.  All  strong  roots, 
true  to  label.  Delivered  at  your  Post  or  Express  office. 
Bargain  list  free.  J.  S.  BARNHART.  Beltsville,  Md. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  nextl 
week,  but  NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and  I 
Crates  at  WINTER] 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 
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a  pis  TDrCC  Rochester,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
rLALil  1  KLLJ  Early  Crawford,  Hale,  El- 
berta,  Iron  Mt.,  Krummel.  Budded  from  our  own 
bearing  trees  of  proven  merit.  4-6  ft.,  $28.00  per  100; 
2*4-4  ft.,  $18.00  per  100. 

GEO.  DYKSTRA  &  BON,  R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


1  OO  apple  trees  $23-00 

■  shipped  by  express  for 

Healthy,  thrifty,  well  rooted  trees  that  are 
true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
Box  10  Perry,  Ohio 


500,000  “GLEN  MARY” 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug.  Packed  in  damp  moss.  Guaranteed  to 
reach,  you  in  perfect  condition.  $4.00  per  1000. 
C.  KEVITT  A-  SON  POMPTON,  N.  J. 


PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  tree. 
OiraWDBlTj  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  CharlestonWake- 
fleld,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties:  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid:  250,  $1;  500.  $1.50;  1000, 
$2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1.25, 
1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  pleaseyou  References: 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS 


nixl  R  II  U  R  A  R  II  R  «  O  T  8 

Leading  varieties,  1  and  2  year. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants.  California 
Privet  Hedge,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Certified.  Write  for 
Catalog  giving  Culture  directions. 

L.  «fc  F.  HON  HERO  Box  29  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  W  rite  today 
for  circular  and  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

J  r, ESPECIALLY  BLUE  SPRUCES 

Wanted— evergreens  van  w*ngarben  bhos.  Hebron,  m. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I 


You  can  make  more  money  from  , 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you  , 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to  , 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the  , 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been , 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 
needs.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,  i 
bettei  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have’] 
done  this.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit- 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year  / 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving  ' 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

THIS  BOOK  I 
misuar, 

MA/L  COUPON 

TODAY / 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO, 
380  Mechanic  St. 


Seed  Growers 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed!  <9U 

Name . 


Address. 


i  I  ROSS 

Seeds 


VEGETABLE 

FLOWER 

LAWN 

GARDEN 


SEEDS 

i 


oi 


Every  seed  you  need,  by 
the  packet,  pound  or  ton. 
Priced  to  invite  purchase. 
Backed  by  82  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  agricultural 
merchants. 

Write  for  free  illustrated 
Year  Book 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

na-iTT:  --air-L'i  a  w 


Everybody  Knows 

Ross'  Seed  Grows 
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s  r 

i  i 

i  ? 

I  ! 

S  II  | 

New 
Gregory 
Tomato 

Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  rips 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3/4  to  3  1  /4"  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel  — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  «&  SON,  Inc. 

1  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS 


’C  HONEST 
3  SEEDS 


Grow 
your  own— 
it's  fresher,  better 

Plant  our  Giant  Roots  this  Spring;  cut  ten¬ 
der,  luscious  stalks  next  year.  The  bigger 
the  roots,  the  better  the  crop;  our  roots 
ore  immense,  producing  stalks  1  in,  to  2 
Ins.  in  diameter,  unusually  delicious  in  fla¬ 
vor.  Feather  foliage  9  ft.  to  XI  ft.  high. 
Write  for  FREE  Asparagus  booklet 
and  prices  OI)  our  Giant  Roots  and  Seed, 

Riverview  Farms  Briifge’tomN.J. 


4  Stalks  to  the  Pound 


Sheep  Manure  for  Rose  Bed 

In  preparing  a  bed  for  planting  roses, 
would  you  advise  •  the  use  of  sheep  ma¬ 
nure?  I  am  unable  to  procure  stable 
manure.  j.  j. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tfyose  who  have  had  experience  tell  us 
that  they  do  not  get  satisfactory  results 
from  slieep  manure  when  mixed  in  the 
soil.  No  explanation  is  given,  but  after 
many  trials  it  appears  that  application  in 
this  way  is  not  desirable.  As  a  topdress¬ 
ing,  applied  lightly  and  repeated  at  rea¬ 
sonable  intervals,  sheep  manure  is  very 
helpful,  and  liquid  manure  prepared  from 
it  is  a  good  very  fertilizer,  though  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  use.  As  a  lawn  dressing  sheep 
manure  is  quick  and  effective.  Cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  considered  best  of  all  for  roses, 
and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  it  in  its 
natural  condition  what  is  called  shredded 
cattle  manure  may  be  substituted.  This 
is  put  up  in  packages  of  various  sizes,  at 
about  the  same  price  as  sheep  manure.  It 
may  he  used  in  the  proportion  of  1000 
lbs.  to  the  acre. 


Fermenting  Cucumber 
Pickles 

I  raised  some  fine  cucumbers  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  vines  were  healthy  and  the 
cucumbers  were  a  nice  green  color,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  good  condition  for  pick¬ 
ling.  I  put  them  in  brine  of  vinegar,  salt, 
sugar,  ground  mustard,  mixed  spice,  sac¬ 
charine,  and  a  little  horseradish.  I  put 
horseradish  leaves  over  the  top  and  put 
plate  and  stone  on  to  hold  the  pickles 
down.  The  pickles  kept  for  a  while  and 
then  turned  to  mush.  Some  were  swol¬ 
len,  and  if  squeezed  would  pop  as  though 
full  of  gas.  My  neighbor  says  that  my 
cucumbers  had  the  pickle  pox.  Can  you 
suggest  an  answer?  mrs.  f.  o. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  cucumbers 
themselves.  Some  bacteria  that  got  into 
the  pickling  process  along  with  the  in¬ 
gredients  is  responsible,  though  what  the 
remedy  is  we  are  unable  to  say.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  readers  can  give  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  problem. 

Some  years  ago  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  certain  pickle  sections 
of  America.  The  pickles  spoiled  instead  of 
curing.  In  this  particular  ease  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  traced  to  lack  of  sunlight.  It 
seems  that  a  new  law  had  been  passed 
which  required  covering  the  pickling  vats 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  dust.  Even 
when  glass  was  used  the  pickles  spoiled. 
Ultra-violet  rays  from  the  sun  will  not 
pass  through  glass,  and  in  this  case  they 
were  necessary  to  proper  curing.  Possibly 
there  is  no  connection  between  this  story 
and  Mrs.  F.  O.’s  difficulty,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  how  important  an  apparently  trifl¬ 
ing  matter  may  be.  h.  B.  T. 


Shavings  Manure 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  using  shavings  in  manure  on 
my  farm?  I  have  heard  it  brings  wire- 
worms.  If  so  what  shall  I  do  or  use  to 
prevent  same,  as  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
ground  covered  already?  c.  p. 

We  never  before  heard  that  manure 
well  filled  with  planer  shavings,  used  as 
manure,  would  cause  or  “bring  in”  wire- 
worms.  It  is  true  that  when  there  are 
many  shavings  in  the  manure  the  soil 
will  be  made  acid.  When  the  shavings 
are  well  soaked  in  the  stable  acids  or  well 
rotted  there  is  not  so  much  trouble.  A 
good  dressing  of  lime  well  worked  into 
soil  where  this  shavings  manure  is  used 
will  sweeten  the  soil  and  correct  the  trou¬ 
ble. 


Mulberry  Tree  Bears  No 
Fruit 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  mulberry? 
The  tree  blossoms  every  year  but  bears 
no  fruit.  The  blossom  is  about  an  inch 
long  and  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil. 
I  have  another  tree  alongside  of  it  which 
bears  fruit  every  year.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  this  tree?  c.  F. 

Very  likely  the  tree  will  never  bear 
fruit.  From  your  description  of  tlie  tree 
and  of  the  blossoms  it  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  non-bearing  tree  is  a  male 
tree  and  will  never  have  fruit.  The  mul¬ 
berry  is  a  peculiar  plant.  Both  male  and 
female  flowers  may  occur  on  the  same 
tree,  or  male  flowers  may  he  entirely  on 
one  tree  and  female  flowers  on  another. 
The  male  flowers  are  long,  cylindrical 
catkins  which  soon  fall.  The  female 
flowers  are  short,  dense  catkins,  which 
develop  into  fruit.  H.  B.  t. 
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DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

The  variety  that  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  three  fields  producing  our  original 
block  beed.  700  bushels  on  7  f\  acres  for  Reuben  McDonald  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
rate  or  1  1/  bushels  per  acre  on  Tnos.  W.  Rogers  farm  in  Vermont,  “just  twice 
as  much  as  of  other  kinds  for  uvm  Farber  of  Ohio,  89  bushels  to  the  acre  on  J, 
bmith  s  farm,  N.  Y.  and  Elmil  Seibert  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  writes — ^Out- 
yielded  our  own  seed  three  to  one  this  year.’* 

Why  not  grow  Dibble's  Heavyweight  on  your  farm  ? 

Grain  is  white,  thin  hulled,  average  weight  42  to  46  lbs.  Straw  stiff,  strong  and  robust. 
Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early,  thin  hulled,  36  to  38  ibs.  grain  with  tall 
stiff  straw  and  enormously  productive. 

Prices  as  low  as  85  to  90  cents  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

BAGS  FREE  OF  COURSE 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples  and  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
Oats,  Com,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

ITT  ARRIS  SEEDS  are  raised  according 
_  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  which  keep  them  up  to  -the  highest 
possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  Large  Growers  of  Farm 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus.  Dalilia  and  other  bulbs  and  many 
flowering  plants.  Our  nexv  catalog  in  colors  con¬ 
tains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden 
and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds 
of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grow¬ 
er  at  wholesale  prices.  Ask  for  catalog  and  if 
you  raise  vegetables  or  flowers  for  market,  ask 
also  for  Market  Gardeners’  wholesale  price  list.^ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  7,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

Send  (or  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  -n  Jj  “A  9  ] 


10,000  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 


ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY 

In  order  to  introduce  our  High-grade  plants  in 
thousands  of  new  Homes  this  year  we  are  making 
this  extraordinary  offer. 

500  Premier  Early  -  -  .  $  2.00 

500  Dr.  Burrill  Early  -  .  2.00 

500  FORD  (late)  -  2.00 

500  Aroma  (late)  ...  2.00 

200  Champion  E.B.  ...  3  00 

100  MASTODON  E.B.  .  .  3.00 

Sent  Prepaid  Special  price  only  $14.00 

BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG  FREE 
Brim  full  of  bargains  in  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots,  Canna,  Dahlia  and  Glad  Bulbs. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Mil. 
Largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Strawberry 
Plants  in  the  World 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

'T'REES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
turdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co, 
Box  S  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

T.  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and  LOCK  BOX 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines.  140 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  PERRY,  O, 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  @  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  i  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 

„  „  CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Box  100  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Olifo 


St.  Clair  ™eurnful  Peach 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN 


3ft.  trees,  T5e  each. 
Hale  and  Elberta.loe 
Belleville,  Ill. 


Ureens  Nu 

REE 


prices 

Filled  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  New  ideas  on  growing1  / 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by  - 
catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
direct  from  Nursery  and  save 
money.  Write  today.  -4 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
74-84  CREEN  ST., ROCHESTER.  N.Y.  / 

IN  THE  FIELD -STILL  THE  LEADER ^ 


!I2!!!!GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Ine. .  Box  17,  Fredonia.N.  Y. 


Grafted  PFC  A1\IC  Illinois  Varieties.  Hardy,  Tasty 

Corn  Ball  *  hV/.lllJ  SUNN7  BIOSE  NURSERY,  Round  Hilt,  Va 
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FREE  BOOK  ON 
SILOS 

Learn  about  new  Natco  Silo — rot 
proof,  wind  proof,  fire  proof,  prac¬ 
tically  same  price  as  wood.  Lasts 
a  life  time — needs  no  repairs — a 
permanent  improvement  that 
makes  your  farm  more  valuable. 
Natco  Tile  is  hard  as  rock — ever¬ 
lasting.  Reinforced  with  steel  ribs. 
Dead  air  insulation  keeps  out  frost, 
heat,  dampness.  Silage  stays  sweet, 
nourishing.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

NATIONAL  FIRE 
PROOFING  COMPANY 

Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DDOOOODDDODOD 

jOOOQGOHM 


SEEDS 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “B” 
is  ready  for  mailing.  Re¬ 
quest  a  copy  early  and 
make  your  selection  while 
our  stocks  are  at  best. 

Kendall  &  Whitney 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  MAINE 


|FRUIT-TREES 

■  "  Seeds— Berrv  Plants — Ornamentals 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25e;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  0  Geneva,  Ohio 


Northwestern,  99.60%  purity.  Montana 
Grown,  99.60#  purity.  Grimm’s  Certitiml, 
99.75#  purity.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.00# 
purity.  Write  for  price  list. 
Holmes-Le therman  Co.  Box  E  Canton,  Ohio 


Alfalfa 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  $20. 

J.  8.  Greenleaf  Anson,  Maine 


Holco  Ensilage  Corn  large  ears.’  A  big  money 

maker  for  the  Dairy  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

Holmes-Letherman  Box  Y  Canton,  Ohio 


Ora^fts 

McIntosh  and  other  apples — 100,  S3. 50;  Cortland, 
$8,00  100.  Noted  for  good  make  up,  do  well  features. 
Should  make  nice  trees  by  fall.  Also  make  grape, 
nut  tree  and  other  stock. 

HUNTER  E  MflRKLE  MflRTINSBURG,  W.  Vfl. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handv 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Whitewash  for  Cellar 

Can  you  recommend  any  preparation  to 
use  on  cellar  walls  that  will  stay  white? 
I  have  used  whitewash,  and  so  long  as  the 
weather  is  cool  it  is  very  satisfactory.  In 
very  hot  Summer  weather  a  moisture  like 
sweat  forms  on  the  stones  and  discolors 
the  whitewash  badly.  Some  dealers  have 
a  cold  water  paint  for  exterior  use  that 
they  claim  is  washable.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  satisfactory?  c.  W.  H. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

The  following  recipe  for  weatherproof 
whitewash  is  taken  from  a  government 
bulletin : 

1.  Slake  62  lbs.  quicklime  in  12  gallons 
of  hot  water. 

2.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  table  salt  and  1  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  2  gals,  of  boiling 
water. 

3.  Pour  (2)  into  (1)  and  add  2  gals,  of 
skimmed  milk  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Molasses  makes  the  lime  in  the  above 
more  soluble  and  causes  it  to  penetrate 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  more 
thoroughly.  If  used  it  is  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of 
white  wash.  A  gloss  resembling  oil  paint 
can  be  secured  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  cheap 
bar  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  adding  it  to  five  gallons  of  thick 
whitewash. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  discoloration  of  the 
whitewash  can  be  stopped  as  long  as  the 
moisture  is  present.  Better  combat  it  by 
ventilation  or  other  means  to  control  the 
moisture.  The  best  way  to  determine 
whether  the  cold-water  paints  offered  are 
satisfactory  or  not  is  to  try  them  on  a 
portion  of  the  wall.  Ordinarily  their 
cost  would  be  greater  than  whitewash 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  of.  their 
use.  R.  H.  s. 


Chestnut  Shingles;  Ventila¬ 
tor  in  Chimney 

Can  any  of  our  northern  native  woods 
other  than  chestnut,  cedar  or  white  pine, 
be  used  in  making  shingles  to  be  put  on 
the  side  of  a  house?  We  have  a  few 
(dead)  chestnut  and  any  amount  of  oak, 
maple,  etc.,  but  no  cedar  or  pine.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  make  our  own  shingles  and  use 
shingle  stain.  2.  I  dislike  a  visible  soil 
stack  as  much  as  an  unscreened  privy. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a  soil  stack  may 
not  be  hidden  in  the  chimney?  That  is, 
build  a  soil  stack  but  let  it  come  through 
the  roof  as  a  third  flue  in  the  chimney. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  w.  B. 

1.  The  woods  that  you  mention  would 
not  make  satisfactory  shingles  for  siding 
because  of  warping.  Better  sell  this  lum¬ 
ber  and  buy  cedar  if  shingles  are  to  be 
used  for  covering  the  walls. 

2.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  soil 

stack  may  not  be  brought  up  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  other  than  cost,  provided  the  work 
is  well  done.  The  cost  will  be  somewhat 
more,  for  it  is  probable  that  some  build¬ 
ing  codes  would  insist  on  the  stack  being 
carried  up  with  leaded  joints  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  sewer  gas  escaping  in¬ 
to  the  house.  There  is  considerable  va¬ 
por  from  a  soil  stack  from  the  hot 
water  that  is  used,  and  the  stack  in  the 
chimney  would  have  to  be  arranged  to 
care  for  that  successfully.  If  the  soil 
stack  is  placed  in  an  inconspicuous  place 
it  is  not  very  noticeable  from  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  it  might  be  difficult  so 
to  locate  the  bathroom  as  to  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  the  chimney.  R.  H.  s. 


qualities  of  your  house  however.  If  you 
have  12  in.  of  dry,  well-packed  sawdust 
between  this  wall  and  your  ice  pile  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  melting  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  this  place.  Rather  look  for 
trouble  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  at  the 
top  and  about  the  door.  See  that  a  well- 
drained  surface  is  prepared  for  the  ice 
pile  to  stand  upon,  and  cover  this  with  at 
least  a  foot  of  dry,  clean  sawdust.  Pack 
the  ice  closely  and  fill  cracks  with  snow, 
making  a  solid  layer.  If  openings  are 
left  up  through  the  pile  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  them  will  bee  me  much  heavier 
than  the  outside  air  in  summer  and  will 
consequently  flow  downward  and  out, 
drawing  warm  air  in  at  the  top  of  the 
pile  and  causing  rapid  melting.  The  sides 
of  the  pile  should  be  protected  with  a 
layer  of  dry  sawdust  12  in.  thick,  and  the 
top  should  also  be  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  (12  in.)  of  sawdust  or  planer  sliav- 
in  s.  Wet  sawdust  is  not  a  °ood  insula¬ 
tor. 

If  the  roof  is  unshaded  considerable 
heat  may  come  in  at  this  point.  It  should 
be  well  ventilated  in  the  gables  to  permit 
the  warm  air  to  escape.  If  these  points 
are  attended  to  it  seems  that  the  ice¬ 
house  as  it  now  stands  should  give  satis¬ 
factory  service.  R.  h.  s. 


Renewing  a  Well 

This  well  is  in  bad  shape ;  the  stones 
are  liable  to  fall  in  if  anyone  goes  in  to 
clean  it,  and  it  needs  cleaning.  It  is  dry, 
and  I  am  thinking  of  driving  a  well  point 
in  the  bottom  of  the  old  well,  as  it  dries 
up  in  a  dry  time  and  stays  so  until  we 
have  a  wet  time.  Could  I  drive  a  iq- 
in.  pipe  with  a  well  point  on  it  down  in 
side  of  a  larger  pipe,  say  a  2  or  2%-in. 
pipe?  The  larger  pipe  is  to  keep  the 
smaller  one  from  buckling  as  it  is  32  ft. 


Icehouse  Wall  Construction 

Our  icehouse  has  been  in  use  for  some 
years,  but  the  ice  seems  to  melt  rapidly 
in  Summer,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the 
4-in.  air  space  between  the  2x4  uprights 
should  be  closed  on  top  or  left  open,  as 
during  the  Summer  and  hot  sun  shining 
on  three  sides  of  building  (not  including 
the  entrance  side)  heats  the  air  in  this 
space.  Space  extends  through  to  and 
into  the  sawdust  packed  about  the  ice, 
which  is  placed  10  or  12  in.  or  more  away 
from  the  sides,  space  being  packed  with 
sawdust.  w.  X.  B. 

A  dead-air  space  is  one  of  the  best  heat 
insulators  obtainable.  Practically  all  of 
the  commercial  heat  insulators  rely  upon 
the  air  contained  in  their  pores  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  heat.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  obtain  a  true  dead-air 
space.  Where  nothing  is  used  to  break 
up  the  criculation  within  a  space  of  this 
kind  the  air  next  to  the  warm  side  be¬ 
comes  heated  and  rises,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  air  in  contact  with  the  cool  side 
becomes  heavier  and  descends.  This  ac¬ 
tion  immediately  sets  up  a  circulation, 
carrying  heat  from  the  outer  surface  to 
the  inner.  It  is  to  break  up  this  circula¬ 
tion  that  sawdust  or  planer  shavings  are 
used. 

Your  icehouse  will  last  longer  if  open¬ 
ings  are  made  at  the  bottom  between  the 
studs  and  at  the  top  beneath  the  plate. 
This  will  permit  a  circulation  of  air  up¬ 
ward  between  the  studding  and  will  tend 
to  keep  the  space  dry,  checking  decay.  I 
doubt  if  this  would  better  the  ice-keeping 


Sand 

from  top  of  the  well  curb  to  the  bottom. 
After  I  get  water  I  could  take  the  larger 
pipe  up.  Or  would  it  be  necessary  to  put 
a  cylinder  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dug- 
well  in  order  to  lift  the  water?  F.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

A  careful  examination  of  your  well 
may  show  the  sides  in  a  more  stable  con¬ 
dition  than  you  think.  A  wall  of  this 
kind  is  laid  up  round  and  cannot  easily 
fall  to  the  inside.  If  the  wall  is  found 
to  be  sufficiently  solid  to  permit  working 
safely  at  the  bottom  it  may  be  possible  to 
drive  a  pipe  sufficiently  deep  to  secure 
water,  although  the  conditions  given  do 
not  indicate  it.  A  heavy  weight  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  pulley  from  a  tripod  over  the 
well  can  be  used  to  do  the  driving.  In 
tlie  bottom  of  the  weight  an  iron  rod  is 
attached  which  slides  up  and  down  within 
the  pipe  and  serves  to  guide  the  weight. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  someone  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  hold  and 
turn  the  pipe  as  it  is  being  driven.  In 
any  case  getting  down  in  the  well  will  be 
necessary  as  the  pump  cylinder  must  be 
put  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  well  to 
be  within  suction  distance,  (20  to  25  ft.) 
from  the  low  water  level. 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  secure  a 
well  drilling  rig  and  have  a  drilled  well 
sunk  either  in  the  bottom  of  this  one  or 
in  a  possibly  more  convenient  location. 
If  sunk  in  the  old  well  it  could  be  filled 
to  the  top  after  the  pipe  ivas  placed. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  1448,  obtainable 
from  your  Congressman  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gives  detailed  directions  for  sinking 
wells  and  should  be  of  interest  to  you. 

R.  H.  S. 


Water  Supply  Problem 

I  have  had  an  artesian  well  drilled 
through  solid  rock,  5  in.  in  diameter,  230 
ft.  deep  behind  the  barn.  I  have  a  reser¬ 
voir  on  the  other  side  of  road  8  ft.  square, 
20  ft.  deep.  Piping  to  house  and  barn, 
also  bath,  is  already  connected  to  reser¬ 
voir,  but  in  a  dry  spell  it  would  dry  up, 
for  this  reason  I  had  this  well  drilled. 
How  shall  I  connect  this  well  the  cheap¬ 


est  and  best  way,  by  engine,  pump  and 
syphon.  Do  you  think  after  I  pump  this 
reservoir  full  that  it  will  syphon  back 
through  the  same  pipe,  or  should  1  use 
two  separate  pipes,  one  for  filling  the  well' 
by  pumping  and  one  for  syphoning  the 
water  back  to  house  and  barn?  A.  o. 

New  York. 

If  the  bathroom  and  other  points  of 
use  are  not  higher  than  the  low  water 
stage  in  the  reservoir,  water  will  syphon 
back  through  the  pumping  line ;  two  lines 
of  pipe  are  not  necessary.  If  the  bath¬ 
room  is  higher  than  the  low  water  stage 
in  the  reservoir,  water  will  not  syphon 
back  whether  separate  lines  are  used  or 
not.  Also  if  the  bathroom  level  is  nearly 
the  same  as  low  water  point  in  the  reser¬ 
voir  the  system  will  not  work  well  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  pressure  at  the  faucets 
as  the  reservoir  is  drawn  down. 

The  system  as  planned  does  not  look 
like  the  best  arrangement  possible.  Too 
much  water  is  stored.  The  reservoir  when 
filled  will  hold  9,600  gallons  of  water,  a 
very  liberal  supply  for  a  family  of  five 
for  a  period  of  48  days.  If  the  well  is 
not  too  far  below  the  house  and  the 
pumping  level  stands  at  20  ft.  a  pumping 
plant  and  pressure  tank  could  be  put  in 
the  basement,  which  would  force  water 
to  the  house  fixtures  and  the  use  of  the 
reservoir  discontinued. 

It  is  possible  that  this  water  is  used 
for  other  than  household  purposes.  If  the 
reservoir  is  well  protected  against  the  en¬ 
trance  of  surface  water,  insects,  etc.,  it 
can  be  used  safely  and  will  probably  make 
the  cheapest  means  of  getting  running 
water  since  it  is  already  constructed  and 
the  piping  in.  r.  h.  s. 


Construction  of  Tank 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  reinforced 
concrete  tank  for  a  gravity  water  system. 
The  tank  would  be  located  upon  a  hill 
which  will  give  sufficient  pressure.  I 
would  like  a  tank  of  about  1000  gallons 
capacity;  am  thinking  of  one  6x6x4  ft. 
inside  measure.  What  about  8-in.  walls 
at  bottom  and  6-in.  at  top?  How  thick 
should  bottom  be?  Would  have  top  open, 
%-in.  bolts  set  in  top  of  wall  and  a 
w-ooden  top  made  of  cypress  boards  would 
be  bolted  down.  A  few,  three  or  four, 
heavy  iron  bars  would  extend  from  side 
to  side  under  this  top.  Gould  this  tank 
be  built  on  ground  level,  which  would 
give  added  pressure  and  be  banked  witli 
earth?  Would  like  to  know  size  and 
amount  of  reinforcing  material,  also  cor¬ 
rect  proportion  to  mix  concrete.  Will 
use  either  washed  gravel  and  sand  or 
bank-run  gravel  which  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory  for  other  concrete  work.  F.  J. 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  size  given  will  give  1000  gallons 
capacity.  Six  inches  higher,  however, 
would  give  a  little  more  space  between 
the  water  surface  and  the  cover  for  shut¬ 
off  handle,  overflow  nipe,  etc.,  and  also 
keep  the  water  cooler  in  Summer. 

If  well-made  6-in.  walls  will  be  thick 
enough.  The  concrete  should  be  mixed 
in  proportions  not  leaner  than  one  sack 
of  cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  clean  well 
graded  sand  with  a  large  proportion  of 
coarse  particles,  and  four  cubic  feet  of 
clean  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  screened.  A  1 :2  :3  mixture  is  even 
better.  The  gravel  should  not  be  used 
without  putting  it  over  a  ^-in.  mesh 
screen  to  separate  the  sand.  The  portion 
passing  through  the  screen  is  considered 
sand  and  may  then  be  mixed  with  the 
stone  in  the  proper  amount.  Bank-run 
gravel  usually  carries  too  much  sand. 

The  walls  may  be  reinforced  with 
heavy  woven  fence  wire.  Small  rods, 
in.)  laid  both  ways  about  6  in.  apart 
are  more  convenient  to  use,  however,  as 
the  fence  wire  is  difficult  to  keep  in  place 
while  filling. 

The  concrete  should  be  well  spaded 
down  to  insure  dense  walls  with  smooth 
surfaces,  and  if  possible  the  tank  should 
be  laid  at  one  operation  as  otherwise 
there  is  likely  to  be  leakage  where  the 
work  was  stopped  and  then  begun  again, 
due  to  a  poor  bond  between  the  old  and 
fresh  concrete.  A  concrete  cover  fitted 
with  a  manhole  for  cleaning  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  wood.  The  tank  can 
be  built  on  the  ground  level  and  should 
be  graded  over  the  top.  r.  h.  s. 


Hand  Pump  for  Air 
Compressor 

Sometime  ago  I  bought  a  small  double¬ 
acting  hand  pump,  but  never  installed 
same,  as  I  had  a  chance  to  buy  an  elec¬ 
tric  pump.  I  thought  to  convert  this 
hand  pump  into  a  sprayer  pump  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  to  be  used  only  to  force  air 
into  the  spray  tank.  If  this  is  feasible 
can  you  tell  me  how  to  connect  and  make 
it  work?  s. 

Montvale,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  likely  that  your  pump  could  be 
used  efficiently  to  pump  air  only  to  a 
pressure  satisfactory  for  spraying.  When 
air  is  compressed  heat  is  liberated,  mak¬ 
ing  the  pump  very  hot.  An  air  compres¬ 
sor  is  made  with  a  flanged  cylinder  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  cylinder  of  an  air-cooled  engine 
to  carry  away  this  heat,  and  thus  keep 
the  cylinder  reasonably  cool.  Not  being 
designed  to  pump  air  alone  other  trou¬ 
bles  would  develop,  but  the  heating  is 
probably  the  chief  one,  particularly  if  the 
pump  was  to  be  used  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  or  a  relatively  high  pres¬ 
sure  reached. 
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Crops  exceed  expectations 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  are  the  heaviest 
cropping  mangels  known  and  also  possess  the 
highest  percentage  of  dry  matter.  They  have 
been  bred  for  over  70  years  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  practically  every  seed  germinates.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  and  cattle  breeders  feed  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  daily  and  are  getting 
amazing  results  as  well  as  saving  money. 

A  dairy  farmer  of  Johnstown,  Pa.(  writes: 
“We  planted  the  Long  Reds  and  got  an  out¬ 
standing  crop  of  IS  tons  to  a  half  acre.  The  crop 
so  exceeded  our  expectations  that  we  carefully 
weighed  the  product  and  measured  the  ground.” 

You  can  do  as  well.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  containing  full  cultural  directions  and 
valuable  data  on  cattle  feeding.  Address 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


}  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds! 
this  _  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving1 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

Jthe  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dent.  R  nilRTUND.  H.  V.  a 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN.  BEANS- 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER.  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog:  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Quaker 


Hilt 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
p’rce  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
hom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 11  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  co3t. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
A  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Agawam  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,11.50:  100,  $10.00. 

Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 
(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 
XJJ Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
?T  Officii  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  £% f 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Concord 

Niagara 


DREER’S 

Garden  Book 


THE  greatest  single 
aid  to  success  in 
growing  Flowers  and 
Vegetables.  The  list 
of  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs  in  this  1927  edi¬ 
tion  is  all-embracing 
and  all  are  high-grade 
and  dependable. 
Hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  helpful  cul¬ 
tural  articles. 


A  copy  free  if  yon  mention 
Rural  New-  Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Three  Sets  Sos* 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

fc’ree 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templfn’Baradley  Co. 

5711  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rochester  and  South  Haven ! 
Peaches;  Mazzard  or 
Mahaleb  Stock  for 
Sour  Cherries 

1.  Is  the  Rochester  peach  a  good  one 
to  plant  here  in  Niagara  County  for  an 
early  market  peach?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  South  Haven  in  regard  to  size, 
bearing,  quality,  and  shipping?  2.  Is  it 
a  good  investment  to  pay  10  cents  more 
for  Mazzard  roots  than  for  Mahaleb  roots 
for  sour  cherries?  o.  N. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  South  Haven  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter  peaches  are  both  relatively  new  varie¬ 
ties,  the  former  more  so  than  the  latter. 
It  is  said  that  the  Rochester  originated 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  a  farm  owned 
by  Mr.  Wallen.  The  seed  was  planted 
about  1900,  and  the  variety  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1912.  The  South  Haven  is  said 
to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  large  block  j 
of  nursery  stock  grown  in  Michigan.  The  | 
other  trees  were  winter-killed  while  this 
one,  which  it  is  presumed  was  a  bud 
variation,  grew.  It  was  introduced  in 
1918.  From  its  origin  South  Haven  is 
supposed  to  be  very  hardy  both  in  wood  j 
and  bud.  It  is  a  yellow-flesh  peach,  at¬ 
tractive,  of  good  quality,  and  ripening  i 
from  two  to  three  weeks  before  Eiberfa. 
It  comes  about  with  Y'ellow  St.  John  or 
a  trifle  later.  The  Michigan  growers 
especially  desire  a  variety  that  ripens  j 
before  Elberta  because  the  Chicago  mar-  j 
ket  pays  a  premium  for  peaches  at  just  i 
that  time.  Consequently  the  South  Ha¬ 
ven  peach  is  being  received  with  great 
favor  in  the  home  of  its  origin. 

The  Rochester  peach  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  consideration  in  Eastern  sections  for 
some  time  for  very  much  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  rich,  attractive  yellow  in 
color,  beautifully  marked  with  red,  and 
the  flesh  is  likewise  appealing.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Crawford  group  and  carries 
the  high  quality  characteristic  of  those 
varieties,  though  in  shape  it  is  a  bit  more 
blocky.  It  ripens  several  days  earlier 
than  Crawford,  and  some  claim  that  it 
is  two  weeks  earlier.  We  have  never 
seen  the  South  Hav.en  and  the  Rochester 
growing  side  by  side,  but  from  what  we 
understand  they  are  of  about  the  same 
season,  with  any  advantage  lying  with 
Rochester,  though  even  this  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  may  disappear  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Rochester  ripens  over  a  long 
season. 

Michigan  growers  located  along  the 
Lake  in  southern  Michigan  feel  that  j 
South  Haven  is  the  better  commercial  j 
peach  because  under  their  conditions  it 
has  better  size  than  Rochester  and  is  not 
so  susceptible  to  brown  rot.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  Roch¬ 
ester  has  been  very  successful.  Roches¬ 
ter  will  do  well  in  Niagara  County  and 
has  the  advantage  over  South  Haven 
that  it  has  been  tested  there  and  its  per¬ 
formance  is  understood.  What  South 
Haven  will  do  in  Niagara  County  is  still 
a  matter  of  discussion. 

2.  Sour  cherry  trees  on  Mazzard  roots 

are  longer-lived  and  are  bigger  than  those 
on  Mahaleb  roots.  Mazzard  roots  are  to 
he  preferred.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Wormy  Raspberries 

I  have  some  red  raspberries  which  are 
good,  but  are  so  wormy.  What  can  I  do 
to  keep  them  free  from  worms?  F.  D.  B. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  American  raspberry  beetle  causes 
wormy  raspberries,  though  there  are 
other  insects  which  may  do  likewise.  The 
beetles  appear  in  May  and  feed  on  buds, 
leaves,  and  blossoms.  They  lay  eggs  in 
the  fruit,  and  the  small  white  grubs, 
about  in.  in  length,  burrow  through 
the  fruit.  Normally  the  grubs  fall  to 
the  ground,  but  when  abundant  they  may 
adhere  to  the  fruit.  Cultivation  helps  to 
destroy  the  pest,  and  applications  of  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  in  early  Spring  at  the  rate 
of  6  to  8  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water  will 
give  further  protection.  The  American 
raspberry  beetle  is  seldom  severe  for  any 
great  number  of  successive  years.  It 
appears  sporadically  from  time  to  time  in 
different  sections.  H.  B.  T. 


urpee’s 


Grow 

1  The  Vegetables  or 

Flowers  you  would  like  to 
see  growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm  —  read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  —  The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog, 
New  Sweet  Corn,  new  To¬ 
mato,  new  Sweet  Peas,  new 
Dahlias  for  1927,  and  all 
standard  varieties  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Burpee's  Annual. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free 
Copy. 

—  CUT  HERE - 

W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual, 

(12-9 

Name . . . . 


R.  D.  or  St, , 


P.O, 


.State. 


BETTER 

/SEEDS’V 

Mean  Better  Crops 


.  .  ,  and  better  crops  bring 
bigger  profits !  SIMPSON’S 
Seeds  are  better  seeds.  Tested 
in  Washington  for  purity, 
strength  and  vigor.  Used  for 
over  fifty  years.  We  pay  the 
freight. 

Write  TODAY  for  price  list  and 
valuable  information 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
245  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Simpsons 

£<\Parity Brand ^ 

SeedS 


„  says! 

Send  for 
it  today.  Find 
ut  how  much  you  can 
^  save  on  planting  by  dealing  di¬ 
rect  with  my  big  600-acre  nursery— r 
agents'  commissions,  no  extra  profits. 
Just  the  highest  quality  nursery  stock 
you  ever  bought  at  a  saving  of  60  per  cent 
or  more*  This  catalogand 
planting  guide  full  of  val- 
uable  information,  FREE, 

^BARGAINS 

To  give  yon  aerne  idea  of 
my  wonderful  values  look 
these  over.  Peonies,  3 
colors, large  flowers.  8  for 
$1;  Ikis. large  bloommgr.15 
for$l;  PHLOX,mixed,7  for 
Roses,  Rambler  assort¬ 
ed,  4  for  $1;  Raspber¬ 
ries,  red  or  black,  20 
for  $1;  Concord 
Grapes,  2  year,  10  for 
$1;  Evergreens, Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  1  ft.  av¬ 
erage,  6  for  $1.00» 
Any  6bai’galns,$6.00.  i 

25  GLADIOLUS] 

Another  wonderful  In¬ 
troductory  offer.  First 
year  blooming  size,  as- 
.  — _  Borted  varieties  and 

colors  If  25  are  too  many,  send 
10c  for  7.  Wiil  add  many  dol¬ 
lars*  worth  of  beauty*to  your 
garden  at  a  few  cents  cost. 

Write  TOaOV! 

No  matter  what  your  planting 
wants  are,  wo  have  it  at  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  else¬ 
where.  Get  free  catalog  and 
bo  convinced  that  we  save  you1 
monoy  on  shrubs,  trees,  etc. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
6-0  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


For  Five 
Evergreens 


Everyone  should 
have  a  few  around 
their  home.  Spe¬ 
cial  introductory 
offer,  5  for  only  10c, 
4  to  6  In.  seedlings, 
popular  variety. 
With  ordinary  care 
they  soon  grow  in¬ 
to  beautiful  trees. 
6  each,  3  different 
varieties,  15  in  all, 
for  only  25c.  Just* 
the  right  size  for 
easy  starting. 


4  APPLE  TREES) 

1  Yellow  Trans- a 
parent,  1  Deli-& 
clous.  1  Grimes  8 
Golden  and  1  Jonathan,  j 
Best  varieties,  1  00$! 

year,  well  root- 1 
ed  and  thrifty,  11 
Postpaid .  ~ 


Condon's  NEW 
PROSPERITY 


CABBAGE 


*  Disease  Resistant**  Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One 
of  the  earliest  in  existence.  To  intro¬ 
duce  our  Northern  Grown  “Sure  Crop** 
Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  150 
seeds  of  Condon's  New 
Prosperity  Cabbage  and 
our  *92»Page  1927 

Catalog . 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 
Send  2o  Stamp  to  Cover  Postage 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

■&oclc  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Sox  204  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


.1  man  you 

FREE 


The  1926  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y'.  index  for  1926.  and  de¬ 
sire  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


Featherston. 
JnA  iHk  id  c  mis  Dakota  30  and 

VIA  M,  Grimm  Alfal¬ 

fa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 
Chas.  8.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.223.  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


Brewer’s  TAMATA  Gives  all  around  sutisfac- 
Favorite  I  v/lflrV  1  tiou.  Try  it.  Pl.t.  lOc,  tjoz. 
25e.  C.  H-  BREWER  Rahway,  N.  J. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

8udded  (Including  the  Cnrtland) 

/  on 
Whole 

french  Guaranteed 

Seedling  . 

t  rmt  1  rees 


steam 

OtKJ 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  tilings 
fruit  growers  want 
to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
38  Wfaia  Straet  Daajviile.  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

hMurserif  Book  Free 


r 

i 


FRUIT  TREES 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards 

This  insures  the  same  traits  in 
theyoung  trees  as  in  theparent— 
growth,  sturdiness,  and  fruiting 
habit.  Send  for  our  booklet  and 
prices  on  Cortland  and  other  Ap¬ 
ples,  Peaches,  Pears — "Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing  Orch¬ 
ards”  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of  -  ' 

Barnes  Nursery &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  103,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  whei-e  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  itand  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees.  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring- 
plantings  very  thing  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  hare  a  personal  talk  with  von. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


00  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selecte 
Stock— None  Better — £ 

years  selling  good  seeds  1 
satisfiedcustomers.  Pricesre; 
sonable,  Extra  packages  fre 
with  all  orders.  Large  ca talc 
free.  700 illustrations  of  veg< 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for : 

R.  H,  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  J 


SC  M  O  A  T  I  C  M  0ae  of  the  most  pro- 
L*  It  iJ  rA  i  1  IN  ductive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  4T-46  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65e  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
ail  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


ROSS’ 

EUREKA  co£k 

Va  Pk,  50  cts.,  Pk.  85  cts.,  Bu.  (56  lbs.) 
$3.00:  10  bu.  or  over  $2.90  per  bn.  Every 
bu.  put  up  in  our  Trade-marked  bags 
Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


solid  cob.  Grown  on  sloping 
land  of  the  Susquehanna,  ff.  bushel,  ft.: :  bushel,  $8.00. 
II.  YV.  BURG  East  Prospect,  Pa. 

fcr;;!  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  ?Hd4stSSZ 

$9.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  4.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  $  Martha  Wash.  Rust  proof  $1.25  jianii.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadsburyville.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 
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Any  paint 
beautifies*  Lead 
paint  makes  the 
beauty  lasting, 

Dutch  Boy 
white-  lead  gives  a 
pure  alldead paint . 


II  THAT  to  do  and 

VV  how  to  do  it? 

These  questions  puzzle 
every  house-owner  when 
the  time  comes  to  redec¬ 
orate  the  home,  either 

inside  or  out.  As  a  starter,  send  for  the  “Hand¬ 
book  on  Painting”  and  the  booklet  (in  color) 

“Decorating  the  Home.”  Follow  with  any 
specific  questions  that  may  be  bothering  you.  We 
offer  the  facilities  of  our  Department  of  Deco¬ 
ration  to  you.  Individual  service  gladly  given. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  ill  Broadway  Boston,  800  Albany  St. 

Buffalo,  Il6  Oak  St .  Chicago,  900  West  1 8th  St. 

Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.  Cleveland,  820  W.  Superior  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Nationa  1  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316  Fourth  Avd. 

Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 

DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


Inoculated  Legum  es  Pay  Big/ 


/"1ROW  legumes — alfalfa,  clovers,  soys,  vetch,  peas  and  beans.  They  draw  valuable  nltro- 
gen  from  the  air  and  implant  It  in  the  soil.  And  for  paying  results — heavy  crops,  rich 
fertilization — inoculate  your  legumes  with  N itragin  the  original  soil  inoculator. 

Important:  Look  for  the  Date  When  Buying 

All  inoculators  are  perishable  and  should  be  dated  as  to  active  life.  To  protect  you,  your  crop, 
labor  and  money,  when  inoculating,  every  package  of  Nitragin  is  dated  for  the  year  it  is  to  be 
used.  When  you  buy  Nitragin  you  get  fresh,  vigorous  inoculant  and  paying  results.  Look 
for  the  dated  label  and  insist  on  Nitragin ,  the  established,  original  soil  inoculator .  Prices: 

Alfalfa ,  Clovers,  Soys,  Peas ,  Beans,  Vetch — All  Legumes 


V4  bu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed _ $  .40 

V2  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _  60 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs. seed _ 1.00 

5  bu.  size  for  300 lbs.  seed _ -4.75 

Garden  size, peas,  beans,  lima 
beans _  .20 


Order  thru  Seed  Dealer,  Seed  Catalog 
or  direct  from  us.ifdealercannotsup- 
ply  you.  Always  state  kind  of  seed  you 
want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free 
booklet  "Soil  Inoculation”. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  MTE  the  nitragxn  company 

WHEN  SUYINCr  665  National  Avenue 

Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


Prices  reduced  on  Soy  B cans 
and  Cow  Peas 

V2  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _ ..$.40 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _ _  .70 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed....  2.50 

When  ordering  always  name 
the  crop  you  want  it  for. 


tore*  M«unu»>n*  ! 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 


Form  a  fine  mist  -which  stays 
v  on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
-  high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 
HELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

4S  years  at  Sprayer  building 


The  Leaders  and  Those  They 
Should  Lead 

Many  tilings  interesting  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  are  dished  up  pretty  regular¬ 
ly  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  those  thought- 
provoking  articles  that  appear  from  time 
to  time,  the  gift  of  prophets  and  seers 
who  are  able  to  show  you,  even  if  you  are 
from  Missouri,  furnish  an  intellectual 
feast  fit  even  for  the  common  herd.  The  let¬ 
ter  from  Raymond  L.  Kendall  and  reply 
by  Win.  Hotaling,  page  173,  under  head¬ 
ing,  “What  Is  an  Education?”  at  least 
bring  to  the  surface  the  attitude  of  the 
teaching  fraternity  in  their  regard  to 
their  employers.  The  truism  of  the  fact 
that  people  get  their  beliefs  by  being  told, 
seems  to  be  the  first  great  commandment 
of  their  calling.  But  the  strongest  of 
dogmatic  teaching  sometimes  meets  with 
skepticism.  The  poor  nut  who  refuses 
to  accept  their  say-so  has  either  to  make 
an  almost  revolutionary  revelation  that 
blind  men  can  see,  or  be  relegated  to  re¬ 
gions  of  dire  punishment,  or  go  ’way  off 
and  sit  down.  But  how  fortunate  for 
human  progress  that  individuals  who  have 
had  sincere  convictions  and  new  ideas 
were  persistent  enough  to  ignore  exist¬ 
ing  theories,  and  by  a  keener  and  deeper 
insight  into  unexplored  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  have  added  new  inventions  in  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Then  the  educators  (by  profes¬ 
sion)  follow  up  like  a  flock  of  seagulls 
and  scavenger  the  offal  of  the  genius 
whose  mind  carried  a  cargo  sufficient  to 
be  charitable  to  the  white-feathered  tribe. 

Not  so  long  ago  Henry  Ford  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  an  uneducated  man.  Edison’s 
first  claims  to  new  discoveries  were  met 
with  ridicule.  Almost  every  advance  in 
knowledge  has  been  more  the  result  of 
effort  of  those  pioneer  spirits  whose  paths 
led  beyond  the  regions  of  the  educational 
beaten  highways,  than  the  teaching  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  our  school  system  is  useful  in 
its  sphere,  but  when  it  usurps  the  func¬ 
tion  of  doing  the  thinking  of  adult  men 
and  women  who  maintain  homes,  rear 
children,  and  maintain  the  school  system 
with  its  financial  life  blood  it  transcends 
its  mission,  and  should  be  given  a  lesson 
in  primary  principles.  No  matter  if  our 
official  class  get  as  much  puffed  up  as  a 
poisoned  pup  we  should  not  mistake  their 
self-conceit  for  rabies  and  run  away,  but 
rather  sympathize  with  their  affliction 
and  kindly  administer  sufficient  votes  for 
home  rule  to  take  the  puff  out  of  their 
systems,  so  they  can  function  normally. 
The  business  of  making  a  living,  when 
considered  from  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  believes  in  self-support,  is  of 
first  importance,  and  if  that  is  a  mark 
of  education  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
the  outcome  of  education. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  material  advan¬ 
tages  those  of  superior  intelligences  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  the  common  good,  let  them 
work  for  the  establishment  of  justice 
among  men  which  will  prevent  industrial 
waste  in  war,  in  prevention  of  crime,  and 
in  giving  enthusiasm  to  individual  effort 
to  attain  the  highest  good  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  accomplishing.  If  our  educators 
of  the  professional  class  will  get  out  and 
exchange  places  with  the  farmer  whose 
time  and  energy  is  expended  in  actual 
productive  employment,  for  an  equal 
amount  of  material  comforts  that  are  the 
reward  of  the  farmer’s  toil,  they  will 
have  a  revelation  not  bounded  by  the 
four  walls  of  a  school  room.  The  old 
adage  of  “giving  the  devil  his  due”  should 
apply  to  each  according  to  his  actual 
Worth.  PERRY  ANDERSON. 

Michigan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  t( square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


faithful  teachers,  real  educators,  and  al¬ 
ways  those  only  interested  in  financial 
gain,  and  slipping  through  the  easiest 
way.  I  know  that  we  still  have  plenty  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  they  are  not  confined 
to  country  schools. 

Finally,  Mr.  Educator,  we  will  attend 
to  our  farming ;  we  will  also  attend  to  the 
education  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Some  of  us,  at  least,  had  some  education¬ 
al  advantages  ourselves.  Our  evenings 
and  spare  moments  are  enjoyably  spent 
with  good  literature,  and  our  children  are 
not  growing  up  in  ignorance,  nor  are  they 
entirely  dependent  on  outside  influences. 
They  do  go  from  country  homes  to  col¬ 
lege  and  bi’oader  fields,  and  if  they  elect 
to  stay  by  and  take  our  places  on  the 
farm,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  less 
fitted  because  of  country  schooling  in  the 
grades.  stella  pratt  sperling. 

New  York. 


The  Hired  Man’s  Family 

On  page  108,  “Massachusetts  Dairy¬ 
man”  gave  four  reasons  why  so  many 
people  object  to  children  on  their  farms. 
The  first  reason,  contagious  diseases,  may 
seem  reasonable  enough  to  some  people 
who  just  want  an  excuse.  Yes,  children 
are  especially  liable  to  contagion.  Why? 
Because  they  are  not  infected  with  dis¬ 
eases  as  the  majority  of  adults  are.  I 
know  of  dairy  farms  where  there  were 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  not  only  among  the 
men,  but  some  of  the  livestock  as  well, 
and  not  a  little  child  within  miles  of  the 
farm. 

The  second  reason  is  ridiculous.  He  ad¬ 
mits  not  giving  any  more  in  cash.  Well, 
it  is  a  good  thing  he  admits  that,  for  he 
does  not  give  any  more  in  cash  or  as 
much  (except  in  some  cases)  and  the 
hired  man  with  children  gets  no  more 
milk  or  vegetables  or  fruits  than  the 
married  man  without  children.  The  em¬ 
ployer  who  allows  two  quarts  milk  per 
day  to  a  man  and  wife  will  just  allow  the 
same  to  the  man  and  wife  with  children. 
There  is  never  any  allowance  made  for 
the  children  of  the  hired  man ;  if  he 
wants  more  milk  he  buys  it,  and  is  lucky 
if  he  gets  the  privilege  of  buying  it  on 
the  farm  where  he  works. 

The  third  reason  goes  to  show  how  ig¬ 
norant  some  people  are  of  what  goes  on 
around  them.  Now,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  man  attending  a  little  to  his 
sick  child,  or  attending  to  his  childless 
wife  who  imagines  she  is  sick?  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  where  a  man  neglected 
his  w-ork  on  account  of  a  sick  child,  for 
usually  his  wife  is  capable  of  handling 
the  job  she  has  undertaken,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  childless  couple.  The 
wife  cannot  work  so  hard,  of  course  not; 
she  hasn’t  got  to.  Husband  will  attend 
to  the  little  tasks  around  the  house,  and 
expect  his  pay  of  course,  and  the  boss 
gives  the  pay,  too,  because  he  knows  the 
hired  man  could  step  out ;  he  has  no 
child  to  think  about,  so  he  thinks  all  of 
himself. 

The  fourth  reason,  iealousy,  is  what  I 
call  the  last  straw, — it’s  so  absurd ;  as 
it  does  not  affect  people  with  children 
any  more  than  those  without  children.  I 
am  speaking  from  experience ;  the  only 
real  jealousy  I  have  seen  was  between 
couples,  and  on  private  places  where 
children  were  not  allowed  to  darken  the 
atmosphere.  People  with  children  usu¬ 
ally  have  something  better  to  occupy 
their  minds.  No  wonder  farm  help  is 
hard  to  get,  since  dairymen  and  farm 
owners  worry  so  much  about  the  extra 
apple  or  carrot  they  think  their  hired 
man’s  child  may  eat. 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 


A  Rural  Teacher  Talks 

Mr.  Kendall,  on  page  173,  refers  to  Mr. 
Hotaling’s  excellent  article  as  “really 
amusing.”  Mr.  Kendall’s  article  is  ir¬ 
ritating  rather  than  amusing,  when  he 
undertakes  as  an  “educator”  to  advise  the 
farmer  to  “stick  to  his  farming  and^the 
educator  will  take  care  of  education.” 

I  wonder  if  I  am  qualified  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  Mr.  Kendall  to  express  an 
opinion  in  school  matters?  I  have  spent 
a  good  many  years  in  the  school  room  as 
teacher,  both  in  country  schools  and 
town,  and  not  confined  to  one  State.  In 
these  latter  years  force  of  habit  and  some 
youngsters  to  educate  have  combined  to 
keep  up  my  interest  in  schools,  both  town 
and  country.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
of  New  Hampshire  schools,  but  the_  pres¬ 
ent  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  New  York  State  schools. 

Mr.  Kendall  says  “the  ungraded  school 
must  go.”  Our  country  schools  are  not 
ungraded,  but  graded.  Our  teachers  are 
trained  and  well  paid,  and  our  supervis¬ 
ion  is  fully  as  good  as  in  village  schools. 
Now  when  our  country  school  pupils  are 
fully  as  well  prepared  for  high  school  at 
the  same  age,  graduate  from  high  school 
as  young  or  younger  than  pupils  of  vil¬ 
lage  schools,  why  all  this  “hue  and  cry” 
about  inferior  rural  schools?  Country 
children  entering  high  school  at  12  or  13, 
graduating  at  16  or  17,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon. 

As  to  teachers  of  the  country  working 
harder  than  ever  before — well,  maybe — 
but  I  doubt  it.  There  have  always  been 


As  to  the  Educators 

Regarding  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  you  are  quite  right  in  your  ap¬ 
praisal  of  some  educators  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Hotaling  also, 
has  the  right  idea.  There  are  other  edu¬ 
cators  besides  the  “educators”  and  were 
there  not  the  employment  of  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  “means  to  the  end”  would  still  be 
inexcusable.  The  most  destructive  thing 
to  truth  and  the  quest  for  same  (which 
is  what  education  should  mean  and  stand 
for)  is  a  false  standard.  This  is  very 
evidently  what  some  uneducated  educa¬ 
tors  have  employed  at  Madrid.  There  are 
too  many  men  and  women  also  who  have 
made  education  a  profession  instead  of  a 
serious  attempt  to  learn  and  teach.  Let 
them  not  forget  that  that  which  is  not 
truth  is  not  knowledge. 

There  seems  to  be  no  group  of  people 
so  bent  on  taking  away  the  “rights”  from 
American  individuals,  communities,  coun¬ 
ties  and  States  as  these  so-called  educa¬ 
tors.  Why?  Do  they  dare  answer  truth¬ 
fully?  c.  J.  B. 

Yalatie,  N.  Y.  ! 


A  small  girl  who  had  done  unusually 
well  in  the  second  grade  was  promoted  to 
the  third.  Upon  meeting  her  teacher, 
whom  she  loved  dearly,  her  first  words 
were :  “Gee,  but  I  wish  you  knew  enough 
to  teach  me  next  year!” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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TRADE  ***** 


HUSKER  AND 
w  SHREDDER 


Better  Husking — Better  Shredding! 
The  NEW  IDEA  Husker  and  Shredder 
husks  clean — Very  little  shelling  —  Easy 
feeding.  Big  capacity.  All  metal.  Hardened 
Steel  Gears  running  in  enclosed  dust-proof 
oil  cases.  Can  be  operated  at  good  capacity 
by  small  tractor.  It’s  a  NEW  IDEA — the  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  Shredder  field.  Fully  covered 
by  patents. 


QUICKER,  SURER  PLANTING— 

Better  Crops — Bigger  Profits! 

NEW  IDEA  Transplanter  pays  for  itself  on 
3  acres  of  transplantable  plants  set  6  inches 
or  further  apart  on  level  land  or  ridges, 
thru  lower  labor  costs,  minimum  loss  of 
plants,  and  increased  crop.  Full  line  of 
attachments  including  potato  planting  and 
wire  check.  It  is  a  NEW  IDEA — fully 
covered  by  patents. 


Leadership 

You  naturally  prefer  an  original  article  to  the  best  imitation 
that  can  be  made.  Imitation  is  so  frequently  blind — it  follows 
without  equalling.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  NEW  IDEA  showed 
the  way  with  the  first  successful  wide-spread  spreader — an  in¬ 
vention,  not  an  imitation.  And  step  by  step,  NEW  IDEA 
continues  to  lead  the  field  with  its  constant  policy  of  inventive 
development  and  improvement. 

Today  the  value  to  you  of  NEW  IDEA  leadership  is  greater  than  ever. 
It  means  that  when  you  purchase  a  NEW  IDEA  machine  from  a  dealer, 
you  know  he  is  giving  you  the  utmost  in  reliability  and  performance;  the 
best  yet  produced  in  efficiency,  in 

durability  and  in  ease  of  handling.  MODEL  8  NEW  IDEA,  with  many  im- 
Any  NEW  IDEA  machine  is  a  safe  provements  covered  by  patents,  repre¬ 
machine  for  you  to  buy.  sents  the  most  advanced  mechanical  con- 

struction  ever  seen  on  a  spreader.  The 
Be  sure  to  look  over  a  NEW  IDEA  use  of  high-strength  structural  automobile 
catalog  before  you  buy  and  you  will  steel  and  modern  rust — and  acid-resist- 
insist  on  getting  the  genuine  not  ing  materials  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
merely  a  machine  that  looks  like  it  or  long  wear  and  light  draft.  Send  the  coupon 
is  said  to  be  as  good.  for  complete  information. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

Dept.  33  ,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  23-acre  factory  back  of  NEW  IDEA  Farm 
Equipment.  The  largest  independent  spreader 
factory  in  the  world— not  in  any  trust  or  combi¬ 
nation.  4000  agencies.  More  than  60  factory 
branches  and  transfer  points  for  parts  and 
service . 


INVENTIONS  -  \x\  mfm 
NOT  IMITATIONS  '.fy  /  I 


Largest  independent  spreader  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  Not  in  any 
trust  or  combination. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Dept  33  ,  Coldwater,  O. 

You  may  send  me  information  on: 

□  The  New  Idea  SpreaderQThe  New  Idea  Transplanter 
□The  New  Idea  Shredder  and  Husker 


Name 


Addr 


February  26,  1927 
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Bigger,  Better 
Values  Than  Ever  This  Season 


% 

i 


You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  my  New  Big  Bargain  Book  when  you  see  how 
I  have  slashed  prices  and  the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers  this 
year.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  or  roll  of  roofing,  or  can  of  paint,  until 
you  get  my  new  catalog— over  100  pages  of  real  bargains  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Paint 

For  years  I  have  been  saving  money  for  my  million  customers— this  year 
!  I’ll  save  them  even  more.  My  quality  highest — prices  lower — 24  hour  service. 


■prices  J 

"I  bought  fence  of  you  four  years  ago 
and  it  is  fine  and  bright  yet.  I  saved  about 
$15.00  on  this  order.”  I.  G.  STEW  ART , 

Harlan.  Iowa 


"Received  my  fencing  and  gates.  I  figure 
I  saved  $60.00  on  prices  here  by  ordering 
from  you.”  N.  LEGGETT, 

Boulder,  Colo. 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  you  get  Direct-From-Factory  prices — no  in-between  prof¬ 
its  added;  this  extra  saving  is  kept  right  in  your  own  pocket.  Furthermore  Jim  Brown 
pays  the  freight  and  I  ship  from  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  low 
Direct  -  From  -  Factory  prices  are  all  you  pay  y 
—  not  one  extra  cent  is  added  —  Jim  Brown  X 
I  gives  you  REAL  Factory  prices  and  sat-  /AV  VJI 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  and  get  my 
Bargain  Book  NOW. 

JIM  BROWN,  President 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4310,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


?imbrow§? 


'-Al 
FROM 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CnD  DETNT  A  50  ACRE  MODERN 

rUt\  nCll  I  DAIRY  FARM 

with  a  seven  room  house,  all  improvements,  modem 
dairy  barn,  room  for  40  cows,  with  all  conveniences;  3 
silos,  stone  chicken  house  for  1000  chickens.  HENRY 
It.  IIENKEN,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


Wanted 

Young  men,  18  to  SO,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you.  Earn  while  you  iearn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


WANTED 


SPRING  RATS — Place  your  valuation.  Ship 
immediately.  O.  FlCIlltlS  00.5  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  .  1  DIAL  RADIO  SETS  Tabes 
OFFER  *  an &  Complete  Aerial  Equipment 


$3750 


Here’s  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
first-class  De  Luxe  Radio  at  an 
unusually  low  price.  Has  beautiful 
mahogany  cabinet— and  new  one  dial  adjust¬ 
ment.  Easily  gets  distance.  This  most  re¬ 
markable  value  only  made  possible  because 
you  buy  direct  from  manufacturers  who  sell 
on  large  scale.  See  for  yourself.  Send  money 
order  or  write  for  further  particulars  of  amaz¬ 
ing  offer  NOW.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Agent*  wanted. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CO.  243N^*V^thc?.yreet 


MUSKRATS 

Will  pay  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  average  for  choice  late 
caught.  Well  handled,  fair  average  sized  skins,  from 
following  sections — N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Ohio, 
Wis.,  N.  J.  and  New  England  States;  also  want  Weasels, 
Red  Fox,  Coon.  Shipments  held  separate  by  request. 

JAMES  P.  ELEIS 

34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899.  Reliable  quotations  sent  free. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


And  the  Ground  Hog? 


The  day  of  the  ground  hog,  February 
2,  has  passed.  Perhaps  those  who  know 
are  right  when  they  state  that  in  the  few 
moments  of  orange  sunlight  which  shone 
weakly  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  the 
lowly  woodchuck  at  his  doorway  saw  his 
shadow  and  became  discouraged  with  the 
prospect  of  an  early  Spring.  Others  who 
know  remind  us  that  a  ground  hog  or 
woodchuck  is  more  thoughtful  than  he 
looks,  and  say  that  he  came  out  for  an¬ 
other  peep  to  reassure  himself.  These 
point  out  that  unless  he  was  an  early 
riser  he  would  not  have  seen  the  shadow 
anyhow. 

Truly  the  woodchucks  of  our  section 
are  shrewd,  and  if  the  one  who  sits  across 
the  road  in  Summer  saw  his  shadow  this 
February,  he  would  take  it  with  philoso¬ 
phy  and  give  the  weather  another  chance 
to  muffle  the  ghost.  It  is  the  tenth  of 
February  today,  and  clear  and  fine.  Sun¬ 
shine  fills  the  house  and  puts  freckles  on 
the  noses  of  the  lads  and  lassies  as  they 
come  home  from  school.  The  severe  cold 
and  storm  predicted  for  us  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  have  not  materialized, 
and  the  dirt  roads  lie  in  a  wash  of  melted 
snow  water.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  has 
become  of  the  snow  which  fell  in  this 
county  shortly  after  Christmas,  when  the 
snow  plow  visited  us,  and  there  was 
talk  of  blocked  country  roads.  Now  the 
wheatfields  lie  bare,  and  the  roadsides  and 
hedges  harbor  what  little  is  left  of  it. 
“You  see,”  say  those  who  know,  “it  is 
as  we  told  you.  The  sun  did  not  shine 
long  enough  on  Candlemas  Day  for  the 
woodchuck  to  see  his  shadow,  and  he  was 
not  out  yet  when  the  sun  was  shining. 
We  will  have  an  early  Spring.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  I  have  no  faith  and  fail  them 
in  making  an  enthusiastic  response.  It 
is  easy  to  listen,  but  it  takes  courage  to 
believe.  I  am  afraid  that  tomorrow  we 
will  wake  to  find  the  snow  a  foot  deep, 
as  one  so  often  does  after  a  warm  spell. 

In  Scotland  the  rest  of  the  Winter  is 
forecast  in  the  quaint  distich — 

“If  Candlemas  be  fair  and  clear, 
There'll  be  twa  Winters  in  the  year.” 

To  the  Scot,  Candlemas  Day  is  one  of 
the  four  term  days  appointed  for  periodi¬ 
cal  annual  payments  of  money,  interest, 
and  taxes.  It  is  a  day  that  sets  a  man 
pondering  on  what  is  left  of  the  Winter 
food  supply,  and  it  is  human  nature  to 
speculate  on  what  is  left  of  the  Winter 
at  this  time.  Already  the  back  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  broken,  and  every  lover  of  the  soil 
turns  his  face  hopefully  toward  Spring. 
Last  Fall  we  were  told  that  the  potato 
crop  would  turn  out  to  be  both  high  and 
scarce.  Every  man  with  potatoes  in  the 
ground  felt  that  somehow  his  potato  crop 
must  be  rescued.  And  it  was.  It  is  here 
on  the  market  today,  paying  interest, 
taxes  and  the  grocery  bill,  but  not  living 
up  to  expectations.  It  is  expectations 
that  buy  motor  cars,  washing  machines, 
radios  and  as  the  salesman  must  live 
upon  sale  of  these  he  presses  harder 
upon  the  man  with  them — the  man  of  the 
potatoes  and  the  corn.  Potatoes  have 
come  to  a  market  where  the  consumer  is 
over-pressed  by  debt.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  motor  cars  sold  last  year  had  to 
be  taken  back;  it  is  understandable  that 
no  man  takes  back  a  car  unless  the  buyer 
is  hopeless,  indeed.  But  the  givers  of 
credit  are  like  drug-users,  unable  to  stop. 
They  simply  cannot  risk  a  breaking  off 
of  trade  which  would  spell  ruin  for  them. 
Last  week  I  saw  a  sign  in  the  window^  of 
a  fine  jewelry  store  which  read,  “You 
never  will  know  how  good  your  credit 
is  unless  you  use  it.”  On  the  other  hand 
the  manager  of  this  store  is  worried  to 
despair  by  the  increasing  number  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  offered  credit  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  him  and  do  not  make 
payments.  He  himself  is  using  his  credit, 
and  in  order  to  take  in  money  enough  to 
pay  his  creditor,  more,  and  yet  more 
credit  must  be  given.  The  lesson  that  the 
credit  system  is  its  own  destroyer  has 
to  be  learned  afresh  with  every  new  gen¬ 
eration. 

The  farmer  is,  after  all,  in  the  strong 
position.  lie  need  not  overplant,  and  no 
one  can  oblige  him  to.  He  can  grow  his 
own  food — beans,  potatoes,  meat,  and 
flour.  Those  are  the  staples.  He  has 
only  to  be  canny  in  recognizing  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  hard  times  and  take  care  in  the 
planting  of  his  crops  that  they  shall  in¬ 
clude  his  necessities,  his  favorite  dishes 
and  desserts,  and  he  is  none  the  worse 
for  the  siege.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
has  filled  his  home  with  things  which  can 
be  enjoyed  without  the  use  of  money — 
good  pictures,  good  books,  a  few  good  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Let  the  boys  and 
girls  that  lose  their  good-times  job  in 
the  city,  come  home  to  learn  to  appreciate 
the  forethought  of  the  plainly  dressed 
farm  man  and  his  position  in  his  own 
back  ground. 

These  times  have  come  once  before.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  but  as 
the  wheel  of  fortune  turns  in  its  cycle, 
tomorrow  shall  be  yesterday.  The  time 
must  come  when  the  man  of  the  country 
will  for  a  brief  time  feed  the  world  at 
his  table.  If  only  the  farmer  could  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  has 
been  fooled  by  the  psychology  of  the  ig¬ 
norant,  what  a  change  would  take  place. 
His  position  of  lowliness  in  the  world 
today — is  it  not  made  in  the  mind  of 
human  beings?  Suppose  the  dairy  cow 
was  given  the  idea  that  she.  was  able  to 
conquer  the  man  witfi  the  mind  and  stool 
and.  set  out  to  do  it  a  moment  when  no 
one  dreamed  of  such  a  change.  She  would 


emancipate  herself  from  tlife  stable  in  a 
hurry.  What  could  man  do  against  an 
army  of  stamping  hoofs  and  prodding 
horns?  But  she  has  never  thought,  never 
visualized  herself  in  any  such  position 
and  she  never  will. 

I  wonder  if  the  man  of  the  country  will 
ever  find  himself  as  one  of  the  to-be-en¬ 
vied  of  the  earth?  He  has  been  the  under 
dog  so  long.  Like  the  groundhog — he 
may  be  shrewd  enough  to  take  another 
peep.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Games  for  Social  Occasions 

Bean  Game. — Make  small  drawstring 
bag  of  left  over  pieces  of  ginghams  or 
cretonnes.  Put  10  beans  in  each  bag  and 
when  all  the  guests  have  arrived  give 
each  one  a  bag  of  beans  and  explain  that 
every  time  anyone  says  “yes”  or  “no” 
in  answer  to  a  question  he  must  give  a 
bean  to  the  one  asking  the  question.  Near 
the  close  of  the  evening  all  count  their 
beans  and  the  person  having  the  most  is 
given  first  prize  and  the  one  having  the 
least  is  given  the  booby  prize,  which  can 
be  made  quite  a  joke  of  by  giving  a  tiny 
pan  of  baked  beans,  for  instance  a  pan 
from  a  child’s  set  of  aluminum  dishes. 
We  find  this  game  takes  very  well,  as  it 
keeps  more  or  less  interest  aroused  all 
evening. 

Honeymoon  Game. — We  played  this 
game  at  a  C.  E.  social  meeting  at  our 
home,  and  it  brought  forth  more  laughter 
than  any  other  game  I  have  ever  played. 
Have  a  suitcase  packed  with  costumes 
for  the  bride  and  groom.  The  more 
ridiculous  the  costumes  the  more  fun.  The 
temperature  of  the  weather  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  you  wouldn’t  want  to  send 
your  guests  out  in  Summer  attire  if  the 
thermometer  registered  around  zero.  For 
the  bride  I  put  in  an  old  coat  with  num¬ 
erous  bright-colored  patches  basted  on  it, 
an  old  scarf,  a  funny  little  hat  and  an 
old  handbag.  For  the  groom  I  put  in  an 
old  overcoat,  also  displaying  plenty  of 
gay-colored  patches,  and  an  old  felt  hat. 
Make  two  sets  of  numbers  for  the  number 
of  couples  nresent,  fold  them  and  put  each 
set  in  a  separate  box,  and  pass  one  box 
to  the  ladies  and  one  to  the  gentlemen  ; 
then  the  numbers  are  matched  and  the 
couples  are  ready  to  start  on  their  honey¬ 
moon.  Appoint  a  timekeeper.  Now, 
bring  out  the  suit  case  and  give  it  to  the 
first  couple  who  open  it,  don  the  clothes, 
fasten  up  the  suit  case,  take  it  with  them 
and  go  out  the  front  door,  around  the 
house  and  come  in  the  same  door,  put  the 
clothes  in  the  case  again,  fasten  it  up 
ready  for  the  next  couple.  A  prize  is 
given  1  couple  doing  it  in  the  least  time. 
There  really  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
laughter  with  this  game,  for  just  picture 
a  44  figure  in  a  34  coat  or  vice  versa.  Be 
sure  to  have  all  clotheslines,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  etc.,  out  of  the  honeymooners’  path 
around  the  house  for  remember  your 
friends  aren’t  so  well  acquainted  Avith 
your  backyard  as  you  a  -e. 

The  Magnetic  Game.  —  Choose  three 
persons,  send  one  of  the  three  out  of  the 
room.  The  rest  choose  an  object  in  the 
room  and  everyone  centers  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  object.  The  other  two  uoav 
leave  the  room  and  blindfold  the  one  who 
•was  sent  out,  and  lead  her  in  again  with 
their  hands  around  her  waist,  making  the 
finger  tips  of  the  two  leaders  meet.  Stop 
just  inside  the  door.  There  must  be  ab¬ 
solute  silence  and  everybody’s  attention 
kept  right  on  the  chosen  object,  and  the 
blindfolded  person  will  soon  walk  over 
and  touch  the  object.  Place  the  object 
at  any  desired  distance,  but  make  sure 
everyone  can  see  it  and  that  the  person 
can  read  it.  We  played  this  game  at  a 
party  New  Year's  Eve,  but  there  \\ras  so 
much  jesting  and  laughter  the  spell 
wouldn’t  work  at  all,  but  the  next  eve¬ 
ning  we  tried  it  at  a  smaller  gathering 
of  friends  where  everyone  kept  silent,  and 
it  Avorked  fine,  even  with  our  little  four- 
year-old  daughter.  L.  R.  D. 


Raised  Pancakes 

For  people  who  cannot  eat  raised  buck¬ 
wheat  pancakes,  yet  like  raised  cakes, 
here  is  a  rule  Ave  have  found  very  good  ; 

One-h  if  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one 
pint  Avater,  mix  rather  stiff  batter  with 
equal  parts  of  AAdieat  flour,  graham  or 
Avhole  wheat  flour  i.  d  quick  cooking  oat¬ 
meal.  Salt  to  taste.  Let  rise  overnight. 
In  the  morning  dissolve  one-tliird  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  in  a  little  cold  water,  add  to 
the  batter,  stirring  well.  Noav  add  enough 
water  to  make  the  cakes  the  right  con¬ 
sistency  to  cook.  A  little  molasses  may 
be  added  if  liked.  Leave  a  little  batter 
in  the  pitcher'  for  “seed,”  and  repeat 
each  nirtt.  This  rule  is  sufficient  for  a 
family  of  three,  use  more  Avater  for  a 
larger  amount.  This  is  an  original  recipe. 

MRS.  A.  O.  INNIS. 


“Sandy,  I  dinna  like  it — ya  take  every 
corner  on  two  Avheels !”  “Oo,  aye,  Mag¬ 
gie,  but  dinna  disturb  ya’self — it  cuts  ma 
yearly  bill  aboot  half.” — Life. 


Bile:  “I  say,  Dave,  you  ought  to  buy 
an  encyclopedia  for  the  kids  uoav  that 
they  go  to  school.”  Dave :  “No  fear,  Bill, 
Let  them  walk  the  same  as  I  did.” — New 
Zealand  Free  Lance. 
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ARMSTRONG 

SPRaypuMP 


WONDERFULLY  efficient  and 
convenient — with  interchange¬ 
able  nozzles  it  sprays  from  a 
fine  mist  to  a  straight  stream.  Over 
250,000  in  daily  use  for  fruit  trees, 
potato  and  low  growing  crops.  While- 
washing  chicken  houses,  applying 
cattle  and  hog  dip,  etc.  Use  with 
bucket  or  knapsack.  Extension  ad¬ 
justable  for  spraying  at  any  angle. 

Brass  throughout.  Unaffected  by 
spraying  chemicals.  5-year  guarantee. 

Send  for  folder  “Spraying  Simplified 
Order  direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply  pump. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFC.  CO. 
305  Seventh  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.Va. 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.”  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

IROMAGE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Masters  Plan!  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  j  ust  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5.Chicago,IH 


WITTE 

ENGINES 

200,000  in  daily 
world-wide  use. 

DIRECT  From  Factory  -Wholesale  Prices— Easy 
Terms — No  Interest.  67  years  proves  WITTE 
most  durable,  economical  —  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construction  —  Valve- 
in-Head  Motor— WICO  Magneto— THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR— LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

E)  ET  ET  CATALOG  Describes  New 
I  E,  Ea  Improvements,  New  Low  Prices 

and  Long  Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1891  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
6teelor  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International’  ’  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO  .  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Women  and  Work-at-home 
Schemes 

Part  I 

Varied  Opportunities. — Unless  neces¬ 
sity  demands  it,  it  is  unwise  for  the  heavi¬ 
ly  burdened  farm  housewife  to  undertake 
to  earn  an  extra  income,  but  for  those 
who  have  time  for  it.  and  strength  to 
carry  out  such  an  undertaking  in  addition 
to  the  usual  responsibilities  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  there  are  numerous  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  have  already  proven  their 
practical  value.  Let  this  statement  not 
mislead  anyone,  however.  There  are  many 
widely  advertised  “work-at-liome”  schemes 
which  are  plans  to  defraud,  and  should 
be  avoided.  The  plans  for  money  making 
outlined  here  are  ways  which  have  been 
successfully  tried  out  by  other  farm  wo¬ 
men,  and  are  recommended  because  they 
have  proven  their  own  practical  worth. 
They  are  business-like  and  moderately 
remunerative  when  well  managed,  paying 
an  income  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
pains  spent  upon  them.  Farm  women 
have  the  advantage  o-f  many  and  varied 
opportunities  for  taking  in  extra  money, 
so,  for  those  who  earnestly  desire  or  need 
it,  a  way  should  certainly  be  available 
for  all.  The  tea  room,  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  tourists  and  the  roadside  markets, 
have  become  so  popular  and  commonplace, 
that  numerous  women  have  realized  sub¬ 
stantial  incomes  from  their  efficient  man¬ 
agement.  At  the  roadside  stand  she  has 
an  opportunity  to  sell  pie  and  cake 
specialties,  homemade  rolls,  sandwiches 
or  candy  of  l’eal  quality,  home-canned 
fruits  or  vegetables,  jams,  conserves  or 
jellies.  Here,  too,  she  can  find  a  ready 
market  for  fresli  eggs  and  dressed  poultry, 
including  chickens,  guinea  fowls,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys,  in  season.  Such  an 
“all-year  ’round”  roadside  market  would 
have  to  be  enclosed  and  heated,  and  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  State  thoroughfare. 

The  Picnic  Lunch. — One  woman  has 
been  very  successful  with  her  “picnic 
luneli”  specialty.  For  these  she  requires 
her  orders  24  hours  *  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  they  are  to  be  called  for  at  her 
husband’s  roadside  market.  Of  course 
she  must  know  whether  a  breakfast,  din¬ 
ner  or  supper  menu  is  to  be  required. 
Fishermen  and  hunters  frequently  order 
tlieir  breakfasts  packed.  She  must  know 
for  how  many  she  must  arrange,  then  the 
food,  of  pleasing  variety,  is  well  prepared 
and  neatly  packed  with  pasteboard  plates, 
cups  and  paper  napkins.  Paper  table¬ 
cloths  are  included  only  when  asked  for, 
and  the  cost  is  extra.  A  supply  of  “10 
cents  for  six"  knives  and  forks  are  kept 
on  hand  and  sold,  if  desired,  with  the 
luncheons.  Unless  purchased,  they  are 
not  otherwise  furnished.  She  is  particu¬ 
lar  always  to  have  everything  ready 
promptly  when  called  for.  Her  place  is 
between  a  city  and  a  popular  amusement 
park,  and  the  daily  paper  carries  her  sim¬ 
ple  but  attractive  advertisement. 

Florist  and  Nursery  Material.  — 
Another  capable  woman,  who  cares  for 
her  husband’s  roadside  market,  which  is 
enclosed  in  glass  during  the  Winter 
months  and  heated  with  pipes  from  the 
house  hot-water  heating  system,  reports 
earning  attractive  profits  during  every 
month  of  the  year.  In  the  Spring  she 
sells  Dahlia,  Canna  and  Gladiolus  bulbs, 
two-year  Japanese  barberry,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet.  These  hedge  plants  she 
started  by  planting  the  barberry  fruits 
in  trenches  in  September,  and  starting  the 
privet  cuttings  in  June.  All  Summer  she 
sells  cut  flowers  from  her  bed  of  annuals 
and  perennials,  close  by.  Her  daughter’s 
handmade  flower  baskets  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  help  to  make  the  exhibit  more 
attractive,  in  addition  to  adding  some¬ 
what  to  daughter’s  income.  In  the  Fall 
she  has  for  sale  Iris  and  Peony  roots  and 
seedlings  of  her  beautiful  perennials.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  she  collects  and  arranges 
in  bouquets  such  treasures  from  the  wood 
lot  as  sprays  of  bayberry,  clusters  of  bit¬ 
tersweet,  Clematis,  Winterberry  and 
sprigs  of  arbor  vitse  and  laurel.  These 
she  shows  in  various  wall  pockets,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  were  made  by  her  clever 
daughter.  The  prices  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  bouquet.  Her  ferneries  are  a  joy, 
indeed.  Along  the  counter  are  several 
sizes  of  fish  globes.  Each  is  covered  with 
a  square  of  window  glass  to  exclude  the 
air.  Each  jar  is  prepared  by  putting  in 
the  bottom  a  thin  layer  of  wood-dirt,  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  thick  moss,  and  into  it  in¬ 
serting  numerous  sprigs  of  partridge 
berry,  small  wood  fern,  princess  pine  and 
variegated  wintergreen  plants.  A  few 
drops  of  water  once  in  a  while  are  all  the 
care  necessary  to  make  these  ferneries 
thrive. 

Christmas  Greens. — She  has  learned 
to  cut  laurel  in  a  way  to  do  benefit  to  the 
plants,  so,  during  the  Christmas  season 
she  creates  beautiful  wreaths  from  the 
branches  of  laurel,  arbor  vitae  and  ground 
and  running  pine  made  gay  with  smooth 
Winterberry  sprigs,  and  bows  of  red  rib¬ 
bon.  Six  and  8-in.  flower  pots  are  used 
for  the  foundation  of  her  charming  “cen¬ 
ter-piece”  Christmas  trees.  These  are 
first  filled  with  dirt,  into  which  is  in¬ 
serted  to  stand  firmly,  a  small  “red 
cedar.”  The  flower  pot  is  covered  with 
green  or  red  crepe  paper  and  tied  with 
contrasting  ribbon.  Tinsel  and  tiny  or¬ 
naments  decorate  these  charming  little 
trees.  Each  year  she  sets  out  in  the 
Spring  100  balsam  fir  and  hemlock  seed¬ 
lings  to  sell  for  Christmas  trees.  Hem¬ 
locks,  to  bring  a  good  price,  need  to  be 
about  10  years  old.  while  firs  bring  a 
higher  price,  and  are  marketable  when 


Just  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and.  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud’’  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch 
long.  It  is  safe. 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach.  m 

Lime  sulphur  toil!  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up.  t 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — x  to  ao  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum¬ 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


i 

Learn  When  and  How  to  Spray  for 
Important  Pests 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Spray  Schedules."  ^  ^  y  0  0(J 

Address . . . . > 


Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

ROYT^E 


PACKERS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  Powerful  AU-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms,) 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates, 
Fruit  Growe-s,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belt  j 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower-  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..i 

Eastern  Sales  Branch--  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Qear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Co. 

Mystic,  Conn. 
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Increases  Yield — Lotvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  tor  itself  many  times  over.  One  men  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now, 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co- 

Box  840 
l)t»ca.  N.Y 


The  East's  Most  Famous  Mower 

SIZES:  One  Horse  S}4 — 4  foot  cut 

Two  Horse  41'jj.  6,  6  foot  cut  <WOOg 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lift  Mower  No,  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedBastem  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

E.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
Bateman  Brother*, Inc.  Dept.  B  ,Hoosick  Falls, N.Y 


A  farmer  wrote:  "My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  6  ft.  Mower  runs 
oo  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole."  , 

Repair  parts  for  Walter 
Wood  Hinders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrows 


Planet  Jr. 


How  far  do 
you  walk  behind 
a  cultivator? 


WHEN  you  hook  the  single-tree  into  the  clevis  of  a  walking  cultivator 
you  may  be  off  for  a  few  hundred  yards  through  the  family  truck  patch. 
Or  for  several  miles  between  rows  of  corn,  or  potatoes;  tobacco  or  beans. 
What  sort  of  a  job  will  it  be  when  it’s  done?  Don’t  wait  until  cultivating 
days  are  upon  you  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you’ll  have  a  Planet  Jr. 
No.  8  Horse  Hoe  this  year.  Planet  Jr.  No.  8  is  the  most  famous  five-tooth 

walking  cultivator  made.  It  is  the  last  word 
in  easy  handling;  for  strength  and  rigidity; 
for  convenience  in  adjusting  by  handy  levers 
to  the  just  right  depth  and  width  of  cut.  It 
sure  lays  by  clean  crops. 

Full  Information  about  this  famous  tool  Is  given  on 
pages  34-36  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Catalog.  Mailed  free  on 
request  with  handy  home  gardening  manual— 
"Home Gardens — Howto  ‘Grow  What  You  Eat’”. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8c  CO.,  Inc. 

For  55  Years  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Specialized  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  in  the  World 

Dept.  38-D  5th  6C  Glen  wood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


eight  years  old.  Even  cedars  from  the 
wood  lot  bring  a  fair  price. .  Four  or  six- 
quart  baskets,  filled  wtih  fancy  red  ap¬ 
ples  and  covered  with  green  crepe  paper, 
tied  with  red  ribbon,  and  the  whole  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  spray  of  mountain  laurel, 
make  one’s  mouth  water  just  to  look  at 
them.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  a  little 
trimming  will  sell  a  basket  of  apples 


quicker  than  the  apples  will  sell  them¬ 
selves — and  the  prices  are  mighty  attrac¬ 
tive,  too.  Narcissus  and  hyacinth  bulbs 
are  also  sold  at  this  time.  Her  ferns  sell 
throughout  the  year. 

Next  we  will  hear  about  taking  board¬ 
ers  as  a  way  to  add  to  the  farm  wife’s 
income.  Helen  n.  tjpson. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Much  Away. — In  one  respect  at  least 
the  Parson’s  existence  lately  reminds  him 
of  what  the  deacon  said  about  the  new 
minister.  Somebody  asked  him  in  regard 
to  the  new  parson  “Wonderful,  wonder¬ 
ful,”  he  cried.  “He  has  already  developed 
two  characteristics  of  the  Almighty  Him¬ 
self.”  “It  cannot  be,  impossible,”  came 
the  answer,  “for  one  so  young.”  “True 
it  is,”  said  the  old  church  member,  “for 
he  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  altogether  invisible  during  the 
weekdays.”  So  the  Parson  has  been  in¬ 
visible  most  of  the  time  lately.  He  had 
a  fine  trip  down  to  New  Jersey  where  he 
told  you  in  his  last  letter  he  was  going. 
He  arrived  down  in  Plainsboro  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  That  night  we  had  an 
old-fashioned  social  or  party  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  high  school  building.  There 
were  fully  a  hundred  people  there. 

What  to  Do.  —  Our  program  would 
work  out  easily  in  most  any  such  place. 
First  some  hymns  were  sung  from  the 
screen  by  use  of  the  stereopticon  lantern. 
This  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  sing 
hymns  wherever  it  can  be  done.  Few 
communities  now  but  that  have  a  stereop¬ 
ticon.  People  will  sing  that  way  that 
would  not  do  so  at  all  out  of  a  book.  One 
thing  all  can  see,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  many  folks  there  are 
to  sing.  They  don’t  have  to  look  over 
together  or  more  likely  go  without  a  book, 
especially  if  you  are  a  “kid.”  Then  the 
Parson  talked  a  while  about  farming  con¬ 
ditions  and  told  some  stories  or  jokes, 
lie  spoke  of  the  farm  bill  in  Congress  and 
of  electricity  in  the  farm  home  and  such 
matters.  Then  we  had  some  games  with 
the  children  and  young  folks — tap  on  the 
back,  three  deep,  tucker,  etc.  Then  we 
had  a  Virginia  reel,  and  so  the  evening 
passed  only  too  soon.  At  the  close  of  the 
reel  or  square  dance,  or  any  dance,  we 
would  all  form  round  the  hall,  lady  on  the 
right,  then  all  forward  and  back,  all  for¬ 
ward  and  leave  the  ladies  in  the  center, 
gentlemen  circle  round  the  outside  (ladies 
standing  still  in  circle),  then  form  bas¬ 
ket  over  your  own  lady’s  head  (at  right), 
then  all  go  round  on  one  foot,  then  right 
hand  to  lady  and  grand  right  and  left, 
turn  your  own  (when  you  come  to  her), 
then  all  form  round  the  hall  again  and 
this  time  when  you  forward  and  back, 
leave  the  gentlemen  inside  and  do  as 
before.  Refreshments  were  served  and 
the  people  were  at  home  a  little  after  11 
o’clock. 

The  Church. — The  next  morning  the 
Parson  was  to  preach,  but  the  Sunday 
school  meets  at  10  and  the  service  at  11 
o’clock.  What  a  fine  Sunday  school ! 
When  this  man  came  to  this  rural  parish 
three  years  ago  it  numbered  less  than  40 ; 
there  were  138  present  that  morning,  and 
the  walking  was  terribly  ice  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Part  of  the  Sunday  school  met  in 
the  church,  part  in  a  hall  nearby,  two 
classes  over  in  the  parsonage,  or  “manse,” 
as  this  was  a  Presbyterian  church,  and 
the  men’s  class,  which  the  minister  leads, 
met  in  the  basement  of  the  high  school, 
just  where  we  had  been  dancing  a  few 
hours  before.  This  church  gives  a  book 
as  a  reward  for  attending  46  or  more 
Sundays.  While  the  Parson  is  not  crazy 
over  giving  rewards  of  any  kind  for  go¬ 
ing  to  church  or  Sunday  school,  yet  if 
you  are  going  to  give  anything,  a  book  is 
far  and  away  the  best  to  give,  either  on 
such  an  occasion  or  at  Christmas  time. 
The  Parson  was  supposed  “to  say  a 
word”  to  the  church  part  of  the  school, 
but  really  the  children  were  all  so  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  teachers  did  so  well  with 
them,  that  he  kept  quiet — for  once ! 

The  Service. — But  you  just  ought  to 
have  seen  that  church  fill  up  when  it  was 
time  for  the  service.  Late  arrivals  just 
had  to  walk  the  main  aisle  clear  up  to 
the  very  front.  Such  a  number  of  men 
there  and  young  men;  it  was  wonderful, 
wonderful  what  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
with  the  right  kind  of  wife  can  do  in  a 
little  village  and  among  the  country  folks. 
So  many  are  all  for  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  costly  parish  houses  with  expensive 
upkeep,  and  all  that,  and  here  this  work 
has  grown  beyond  all  di’eaming  with  none 
of  these  things,  only  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  are  ready  at  all  times  to  do  all 
things  for  all  people  and  to  do  that  which 
is  most  needed  first.  This  minister  has 
entire  charge  of  the  movies  of  the  town, 
giving  them  right  after  school  one  day  a 
week  and  that  same  evening  in  a  hall  for 
all  who  mind  to  come.  A  town  council  of 
seven  men  have  oversight  of  the  dances 
in  the  town,  and  they  are  given  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  high  school  building. 
Old-fashioned  dances  are  included  and  old 
and  young  attend.  Perhaps  in  the  old 
days  the  country  church  could  just  go 
and  have  a  service  on  Sunday  and  a  hum¬ 
drum  Sunday  school  and  get  away  with 
it,  but  not  so  today.  There  is  nothing 
ahead  of  such  rural  churches  but  death. 


Bible  Study. — One  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Episcopal  church  has  been 
its  lack  of  Bible  study,  especially  among 
the  adults.  Sometimes  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  gets  deeper  under  the  skin  than  we 
dream  of.  Up  at  the  Legislature  the  other 
day  the  committee  of  forfeited  rights  was 
having  a  hearing.  Here  stood  this  row 
of  men  who  had  been  in  the  coils  of  the 
law  and  their  franchise  had  been  taken 
away  from  them.  The  chairman  calls  the 
hearing  to  order  and  begins  with  the  end- 
most  man.  After  taking  his  name  and 
address  he  asks,  “And  what  was  your 
crime?”  Then  an  old  fellow  down  at  the 
end  of  the  committee  line  spoke  up.  The 
Sunday  school  teachings  of  perhaps  a  half 
century  before  stirred  within  him  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  was  upon  him. 
“Why  should  these  men  tell  what  they 
did?  Had  they  not  been  convicted  and 
been  given  their  penalty  and  paid  it? 
Why  hash  it  all  over  again?  How  have 
they  done  since  released  to  the  world? 
That  was  the  point.”  And  the  rest  of 
these  men  sustained  him  and  so  in  this 
world,  here  and  there,  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  may  seem  to  slumber,  but  it  is 
ever  springing  forth,  when  and  where 
least  expected,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  to 
perfection. 

The  Legislature. — Yes,  the  Parson 
has  been  going  up  to  the  Legislature  for 
about  a  month  now.  Some  1,500  bills 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  interesting 
and  perhaps  a  healthy  sign  to  see  how 
many  people  are  tired  of  having  more 
laws  made.  Today  a  letter  comes  from 
an  old  Connecticut  Yankee :  “I  suppose 
you  are  up  making  laws  for  the  people 
to  break,”  he  writes.  “Don’t,  for  heaven 
sakes,  make  any  more  laws.  We  are  law 
mad.  Can’t  enforce  half  we  got,”  is  what 
is  heard  from  all  sides.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  it.  You  cannot  legislate  char¬ 
acter  into  people.  Example,  persuasion, 
not  force,  is  the  Parson’s  cry.  Some¬ 
body  has  a  bill  in  that  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  a  marriage  must  not  make  any 
agreement  as  to  where  their  children  shall 
go  to  Sunday  school !  Why  not  have  a 
law  that  the  woman  shall  not  be  asked 
to  fry  nut  cakes  before  breakfast? 

Water  Power. — We  have  a  bill  in  call¬ 
ing  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  water¬ 
power  facilities  of  the  State.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  wake  the  people  lip  to  the  fact  that 
that  is  just  about  all  Connecticut  has  left 
within  her  borders  of  her  natural  re¬ 
sources.  She  has  no  coal,  no  cotton,  little 
wool  and  less  wood.  Shall  she  give  away 
her  water  power  in  perpetuity  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  in  high  finance  by  big  holding 
companies  outside  the  State?  Maine  is 
making  a  mighty  fight  to  keep  her  water 
power  within  her  State  for  the  benefit  of 
her  own,  including  her  farmer  folk.  I 
find  this  statement,  which  is  about  the 
best  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  printed  so  that  all  our  readers  may 
understand  the  situation  and  do  all  they 
can  to  help.  After  speaking  of  what  the 
invention  of  steam  power  did  for  people 
in  general  this  article,  written  by  a  wo¬ 
man,  goes  on  to  say  : 

“The  steam  revolution  did  little  for  the 
farmer,  nothing  for  his  wife,  except  to 
take  away  the  industries  that  kept  her 
family  at  home.  It  took  away  the  farm¬ 
hand  but  gave  little  applied  energy  to  re¬ 
place  his  muscle.  Over  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  farm  energy  unit  is  still  horse¬ 
power,  man-power,  woman-power,  child- 
power.  The  kilowatt  hour  is  coming  to 
the  farm,  but  it  is  not  there  yet,  except 
on  an  experimental  basis.  There  is  still 
good  reason  for  any  big  boy  or  girl,  look¬ 
ing  at  mother’s  broken  figure  and  seeing 
what  farm  life  lias  made  of  father,  to 
drop  the  hay  fork  and  milk  pail  and  start 
for  the  city — ‘Me  for  the  bright  lights !’ 

“Now,  one  thing  seems  to  me  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  all  civilizations  to  ours :  that  this 
country  eannot  long  endure  without  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity. 

“The  culture  of  the  cities,  which  we 
must  have — music,  the  arts  of  painting, 
drama  and  sculpture,  our  thrilling  new 
architecture — cannot  long  go  on,  unless 
it  is  matched  by  the  culture  of  the  fields. 
Conditions  are  not  sound  if,  during  such 
a  time  of  industrial  prosperity  as  exists 
today,  there  are  such  abysses  of  despair 
as  these  into  which  some  of  our  farming 
regions  have  fallen. 

“We  can  get  along  without  more  big 
cities.  We  need  many  scattei*ed  little 
cities,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields, 
worked  by  comfortable  farmers  whose 
families  love  their  homes  the  better  be- 
caused  they  can  reach  the  city  easily  for 
culture,  recreation,  or  work.  The  farm 
house  must  be  a  comfortable  modern 
home  to  which  they  love  to  return,  not 
merely  a  synonym  for  drudgery  and  bore¬ 
dom  and  isolation.  .  _ 

“Rightly  directed,  electricity  can  ac¬ 
complish  much  of  this  change.  It  can 

(Continued  on  Page  328) 
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HARD 
SERVICE - 


For  10  and  12  years  and 
still  worth  25  to  40%  of 
original  value  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  “Friend”  sprayers 
reported  by  users. 

They  also  say  that  with 
thorough  overhauling  at  a 
very  low  cost,  they  are 
ready  to  give  same  service 
as  when  new  for  6,  7  years 
or  more. 

Are  you  interested  in 
this  kind  of  service? 

If  you  are,  mail  a  card 
today  for  details. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


EASY  CLEAN-UP! 

William's,  Monarch  & 

Imperial 


State  Number  of  Buckets  You  Set 
Vermont  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Buckets, 
Covers, 
Spouts, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices 
and  Catalog 


WBX-m 

PLOWS 

General  Purpose  Flat  land  — -  ot — 


Side  Hill 


Why 


Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
1  <l_r  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 

Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At¬ 
tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
Moldboards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  production 
saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works, 

Greenwich,  N.  y! 

Plow  Makers  Since  1833 


More 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Power  for  Wood  Saw 

Will  a  ll^-H.P.  gas  motor  be  strong 
enough  to  saw  cordwood,  about  4  in.  dia¬ 
meter?  Motor  runs  600  r.p.m.,  6-in.  pul¬ 
ley  on  motor;  how  fast  does  a  24-in.  saw 
have  to  run?  Give  pulley  size  on  spindle. 
I  would  like  to  rig  this  motor  for  wood 
sawing  if  possible.  If  not  possible,  please 
inform  me  liow  to  rig  up  a  Ford  touring 
simply  and  cheaply  and  so  as  not  to  ruin 
the  car.  a.  w. 

A  one  and  one-lialf  horsepower  gas  en¬ 
gine  is  not  strong  enough  to  saw  wood 
satisfactorily.  Four  to  six  horsepoiver 
are  needed  to  operate  a  pole  saw  at  any¬ 
where  near  capacity.  It  scarcely  seems 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  saw  with  so 
small  an  engine,  although  I  have  seen  a 
2-horsepower  engine  used,  the  rate  of 
sawing  of  course  being  adjusted  to  the 
power. 

The  rim  speed  of  a  circular  saw  should 
be  approximately  10,000  ft.  per  minute. 
To  attain  this  rim  speed  a  24-in.  saw 
would  have  to  revolve  at  1591  r.p.m.  A 
saw  will  cut  satisfactorily  though,  if  run 
slower,  and  good  results  will  be  obtained 
at  900  r.p.m.  up,  with  a  saw  this  size. 
Where  a  cast  iron  balance  wheel  is  used, 
of  the  same  diameter  of  the  saw,  it*  may 
be  unsafe  to  run  the  saw  at  a  rim  speed 
of  10,000  feet  per  minute  because  of  pos¬ 
sible  bursting  of  the  flywheel.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  feet  per  minute  is  considered  to  be 
the  maximum  safe  rim  speed  for  cast  iron 
flywheels. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  carries  the  advertisement 
of  a  belt  attachment  for  a  Ford  engine 
that  couples  on  in  place  of  the  crank  in 
front.  This  outfit  does  not  wear  the  gears 
as  they  are  left  in  neutral  while  the 
motor  is  used  for  belt  power.  Another 
arrangement  that  can  be  made  consists 
of  three  pulleys  on  a  shaft  mounted  in  a 
low  platform.  The  rear  wheels  of  the  car 
rest  on  two  of  these  and  power  is  taken 
from  the  third  by  means  of  a  belt.  Be¬ 
cause  both  rear  wheels  are  used  there  is 
no  wear  on  the  differential.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  purchased  from  one  of  the 
large  mail  order  houses  as  well.  R.  H.  s. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY7,  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY'. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F 

EBBDC  HIGHEST 

g  I  iyp  ^4  RATS—  $2.60,  -  $2.25,  -  $1.75, 
JT  LI  HI  103  51-40.  SKUNKS— $2.50. 

H  El  ■  We  hold  separate  and  give  better 

grading.  Free  price  list. 

UERST  &  STEINLAUF, IS 6  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Borer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  hooks 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

lee  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

, lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . \.  .  .  .75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York 


Types  of  Engines 

Is  there  an  engine  which  operates  with 
no  ignition  system,  _  the  explosion  being 
caused  by  compression  in  the  cylinder? 
If  sp,  how  does  it  work?  l.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  several  engines  of  'the  Diesel, 
Semi-Diesel  and  hot  bulb  types  in  which 
ignition  is  accomplished  by  the  heat  of 
compression.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  heavier  fuel  oils.  In  the 
ordinary  gas  engine  fuel  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  in  a  vaporized  form  and  is 
compressed  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  volume  before  'being  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark. 

In  engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  air  only 
is  admitted  on  the  intake  stroke  and  as  it 
contains  no  vaporized  fuel  to  cause  pre- 
ignition,  compression  can  be  carried  to  a 
high  degree,  500  pounds  or  more  per 
square  inch.  This  high  pressure  causes 
a  very  high  temperature.  At  the  proper 
point  in  the  rotation  of  the  engine  a 
valve  is  opened  and  a  measured  quantity 
of  fuel  oil  forced  in.  The  high  tempera¬ 
ture  vaporizes  and  ignites  this  and  causes 
the  piston  to  be  forced  out  on  the  power 
stroke.  The  exhaust  stroke  is  similar  to 
the  exhaust  stroke  of  the  ordinary  engine. 

The  engine  is  governed  by  metering  the 
fuel  admitted  and  regulating  the  quantity 
to  suit  the  load,  the  air  volume  remaining 
constant.  As  the  fuel  is  admitted  by 
valve  it  can  be  timed  to  enter  the  cylinder 
at  the  proper  instant  to  cause  ignition 
to  take  place  when  desired.  r.  h.  s. 


Advantages  of  the  Tractor 
Plow 

On  page  147  is  an  article  regarding 
sulky  plows  from  W.  J.,  Ohio.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  opinion.  I  have 
Used  both  sulky  plow  and  tractor  plow 
and  also  the  walking  plow.  The  tractor 
outfit  is  here  to  stay.  When  a  plow  is 
drawn  by  horses  the  place  for  the  driver 
is  between  the  handles,  and  walking.  I 
have  noticed  in  cases  where  a  large-sized 
able-bodied  man  would  be  sitting  on  a 
sulky  plow  and  the  team  laboring  along 
plowing  about  4  or  5  in.  deep.  I  have 
used  a  tractor  plow  the  last  eight  years, 
and  in  a  rush  season  can  run  it  24  hours 
a  day  if  necessary.  On  two  occasions  I 
have  taken  my  tractor  outfit  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  field  in  late  'Spring,  when  the 
weather  was  hot  and  their  horses  and 
sulky  plows  had  to  pull  for  the  shade, 
and  I  would  plow  more  land  and  do  it 
better  than  three  sulky  plow  teams.  The 
tractor  outfit  for  me.  g.  S.  a. 

Maryland. 


want  extra  traction 
long  tread  wear  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  balloon  tire  comfort, 
be  sure  you  get  this  quiet¬ 
running  new-type  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


Are  you  overlooking 

something? 

Maybe  you  re  missing  one  of  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tors  in  tire  economy  without  knowing  it. 


You  are  if  you’re  denying  yourself  the 
benefits  of  the  service  performed  by  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  greatest  tires.  His 
prices  are  low.  He  knows  the  right  size 
and  type  of  tire  for  you. 

He  will  mount  your  new  tire  on  the  rim 
for  you,  fill  it  with  air,  and  afterward  help 
you  care  for  it  so  it  will  deliver  you  its 
maximum  performance. 

If  you’ve  been  sending  away  for  tires 
you’ve  been  overlooking  something  worth 

Prove  it,  next  time,  by  giving  your  home 
town  tire  merchant  a  chance. 


See  how  much  it  means  to  you  in  dollars 
and  trouble  saved  to  enjoy  the  quality 
and  service  advantages  of  the  Goodyear 
policy. 

This  policy  is:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
valtie  into  Goodyear  products,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


j  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you —  whether  you  I 
I  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good- 
I  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  ; 
|  lower -priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  \ 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


go  on 


Copyright  1927.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Iaa. 
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orchard  fertilization 


SAYS  Professor  Fred  C.  Sears  in  “Progres¬ 
sive  Orcharding”  : 

“Usually  the  man  succeeds  in  proportion  as  he  ferti¬ 
lizes.  The  man  who  fertilizes  year  after  year,  whether 
he  has  a  crop  of  fruit  on  his  trees  or  not,  is  the  man 
who  usually  has  a  crop.” 

That’s  why  it’s  easy  to  tell,  almost  at  a  glance, 
whether  or  not  an  orchard  has  been  consistently 
fertilized.  The  condition  of  the  trees  tells  the  story. 


A  generous  supply  of  quickly  available  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is 
needed  before  blossom  time  to  increase  the  amount 
of  fruit  set,  enable  the  tree  to  carry  a  full  crop  of 
well-sized  fruit  to  maturity  and  promote  fruit  bud 
formation  for  next  year’s  crop. 

A  dime  or  a  quarter  spent  each  year  for  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  each  tree  for  a  period  of 
five  years  is  bound  to  show  a  handsome  profit. 
Consistent  fertilization  pays. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


K-5-27 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - 

Address - - - 


This  bag  of  lime  costs  cents 
-but  means  DOLLARS  toyou/ 


A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay— it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

'  Syracuse,  N e w  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  326) 
replace  the  vanished  farm  hand.-  It  can 
make  the  farm  kitchen  a  comfortable, 
well-equipped  work  shop,  can  lighten  the 
work  and  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
dairy  and  henhouse.  It  can  give  the 
housewife  the  leisure  that  is  her  right. 
Whether  it  will  do  this  on  terms  that  the 
farmer  can  afford  will  depend  upon  the 
terms  that  society  makes  with  the  new 
power.” 

In  Philadelphia. — By  the  way,  when 
I  was  down  in  Jersey  I  went  over  to 
speak  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  really 
the  chief  cause  of  my  going  down.  I 
once  stopped  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  before  and  went  across  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  in  a  restaurant. 
The  first  thing  that  greeted  my  eye  was 
a  large  bold  sign,  “Watch  your  hat  and 
coat,”  which  made  me  think  of  the  colored 
man  that  prayed  and  prayed  -in  a  prayer 
meeting  and  when  he  got  through  praying 
he  found  his  coat  was  gone.  He  com- 
nlained  to  the  minister  most  _  loudly. 
“But,”  said  the  minister,  “it  is  your 
fault.  You  must  study  and  obey  your 
Bible,  for  does  that  not  say  ‘watch  and 
pray’?”  But  the  Parson  did  not  lose  his 
hat  though  he  bought  a  brand  new  one 
for  the  occasion.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  a 
high  hat  crowd  he  got  into  that  gave  him 
a  high-hat  fried  chicken  dinner,  roared 
high-hattedly  at  his  tenable  jokes,  and 
best  of  all,  gave  him  a  really  high-liatted 
honorarium  to  bring  home  in  his  vest 
pocket.  A  letter  came  today  saying  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hear  the  Parson  down 
there  again  some  time.  They  don’t  hope 
so  any  more  than  the  Parson  does,  yo.u 
may  be  sure.  And  what  joke  do  you 
suppose  knocked  most  of  them  off  the 
chairs?  Why  that  one  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  churches  at  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  in  Winter.  “What  seemed  to  be  the 
text  tills  morning?”  was  asked  of  the 
girl  that  had  been  to  the  country  church 
of  a  frigid  Winter  morning.  “Why,  I’m 
not  quite  sure,  not  quite  sure,  but  it  was 
something  like  this:  ‘Many  were  cold, 
but  few  were  frozen.’  ”  It  did  the  Par¬ 
son  good,  and  he  thought  of  it  so  many 
times  on  the  way  to  Connecticut  that 
night  (in  a  high-hat  sleeper),  thdt  a  cou¬ 
ple  who  had  read  his  letters  for  many 
years  had  found  out  where  he  was  to 
speak,  and  had  written  and  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  come  and  there  they  were.  He 
was  a  postman,  too,  and  how  many  of  the 
Parson’s  letters  had  he  carried  on  his 
back !  But  then,  there  probably  has 
never  been  enough  weight  to  them  to  set¬ 
tle  his  backbone  very  badly.  A  man  came 
to  the  Parson  the  other  day  to  bring  a 
message  from  a  man  who  said  he  had 
read  the  Parson’s  letters  “for  40  years.” 
As  he  has  only  written  for  about  14 
years  it  must  be  that  they  seemed  so  long. 
Like  the  man  who  denies  the  married  men 
live  so  much  longer  than  unmarried — it 
only  seems  so  much  longer.  (Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  never  sees  these  letter  before  they 
go  to  print ;  if  she  did  they  probably 
never  would  go.) 

A  Jersey  Farm. — By  the  way,  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  colored  chef  isn’t  the  only  one 
who  can  put  on  a  chicken  dinner,  for  the 
Parson  stopped  to  see  a  farmer  friend — in 
fact  this  farmer  came  in  20  miles  to  get 
the  Parson  to  take  him  out  to  the  place 
where  he  Had  visited  belore.  What  a 
good  visit  we  had !  How  we  told  stories 
and  talked  in  front  of  the  fireplace  !  Then 
we  took  up  the  matter  of  taxes.  Is  gov¬ 
ernment  going  to  tax  the  farmers  off 
their  farms?  This  man’s  tax  is  rent, 
pure  rent,  nothing  more  or  less.  The  man 
who  owns  a  fine  place  near  him  has  giv¬ 
en  up  trying  to  work  it  this  next  year. 
This  friend  feels  that  the  tractor  has 
really  been  a  curse  to  the  farmer.  It 
has  encouraged  him  to  raise  so  much 
more  stuff  that  a  surplus  is  created  that 
ruins  the  market  and  the  price — and  the 
farmer.  “Let  the  farmer  practice  a  five- 
day  week  and  an  eight-hour  day  and  at 
that  raise  all  the  market  can  absorb  at  a 
paying  price.”  This  is  his  doctrine  and 
there  is  a  lot  to  it — if  only  the  farmers 
could  or  would  get  together  and  stay  to¬ 
gether.  All  the  other  industries  seem  to 
be  organized  to  the  hilt  and  limit  their 
output — hasn’t  the  farmer  got  to  come  to 
it  somehow?  With  this  new  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  all  is  uncertainty  with  him  now.  He 
is  like  the  widow  who  got  an  unexpected 
telegram  (a  New  Jersey  story  and  so 
true).  There  were  two  men  in  town  of 
the  same  name  and  one  died.  It  happened 
that  just  a  few  days  before  the  other  went 
on  a  trip  to  California.  A  telegram  came 
back  to  the  wife  of  the  one  who  went  to 
California,  but  unfortunately  the  names 
being  the  same,  it  was  delivered  to  the 
wife  just  made  a  widow.  It  read  thus : 
“Arrived  safely.  Heat  terrific.”  She 
looked  worried  as  she  read  it. 


Something  to  Interest  the 
Children 

To  the  mothers  who  wish  to  know  of 
ways  to  amuse  the  little  folks,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  these  two  recipes,  one  for  a  hecto¬ 
graph  for  manifolding  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing,  and  another  for  molding  putty.  My 
children  will  amuse  themselves  for  hours 
with  these  inexpensive  materials. 

To  make  a  hectograph  8x12  in.  we  will 
need  four  ounces  of  gelatine  and  one  pint 
of  glycerine.  Solid  glue  may  be  used  in 
the  place  of  gelatine,  but  it  does  not  dis¬ 
solve  as  quickly.  Soak  gelatine  or  glue, 
in  one  pint  of  lukewarm  water  until  it 


becomes  soft.  It  should  absorb  all  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Add  the  glycerine  and  cook  slowly 
in  double  boiler  for  two  hours.  As  soon 
as  it  comes  to  a  boil  pour  it  into  a  pan 
about  one-half  inch  deep.  Before  it  be¬ 
comes  solid  remove  the  bubbles  by  skim¬ 
ming  the  surface  with  a  knife  as  the 
surface  must  be  perfectly  smooth.  It  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  three  hours,  but  bet¬ 
ter  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  persuaded  to  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  longer  time.  Use  hectograph 
ink  and  glazed  paper.  Trace  the  outlines. 
Put  paper  face  down  on  the  hectograph, 
press  gently  and ,  leave  in  position  from 
two  to  five  minutes.  Press  each  succeed¬ 
ing  copy  in  the  same  way.  When  clean¬ 
ing  the  hectograph  use  a  sponge  or  soft 
cloth  moistened  in  warm,  but  never  hot, 
water. 

Molding  putty  is  very  easy  to  make 
and  if  a  large  quantity  is  prepared  the 
children  can  keep  their  images  and  color 
them,  as  they  will  surely  wish  to  do,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  use  the  same  over 
again,  as  when  a  small  amount  is  made. 

We  need  two  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
four  tablespoons  salt  and  four  tablespoons 
boiling  water.  Thoroughly  mix  corn¬ 
starch  and  salt,  pour  over  them  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  stir  rapidly.  Remove  from 
fire  and  knead.  Keep  it  soft  and  pliable 
by  folding  in  wax  paper.  When  ready  to 
model  knead  once  more,  form  the  images 
and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
hard.  After  baking  they  may  be  painted 
with  water  color  paints,  used  as  dry  as 
possible,  as  too  much  water  will  cause  the 
“putty”  to  crumble. 

Other  very  instructive  ways  to  interest 
the  children  are  easily  found,  as  there  is 
always  a  wonder  urge  in  a  child’s  mind 
that  makes  it  easy  to  create  interest  in 
even  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  few  beans 
or  a  few  kernels  of  corn,  sprouted  on  a 
moistened  blotter,  or  a  box  of  seeds  sown 
thickly  enough  that  one  may  be  dug  up 
each  day  to  note  its  progress.  Bulbs  are 
also  a  source  of  delight,  especially  if  each 
child  has  a  separate  dish,  for  then  ihere 
is  a  rivalry  to  see  which  bulb  grows  most 
rapidly. 

The  study  of  our  four-footed  friends 
as  given  in  some  papers  and  magazines, 
and  supplemented  by  some  good  book  of 
reference,  is  an  absorbing  topic,  and  we 
mothers  will  need  to  keep  posted  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  order  to  answer  the  questions 
that  seem  fairly  to  grow  while  you  wait, 
and  their  quaint,  queer  questions  are  sure 
to  delight  as  well  as  puzzle.  And  I  think 
it  is  nice  on  these  Winter  days  to  in¬ 
vite  some  of  their  little  friends  to  join 
them  in  their  play.  It  is  a  good  idea,  you 
know,  to  have  children  coming  to  our 
house  instead  of  John  or  Mary  going  to 
theirs. 

Another  source  of  delight  to  the  little 
folks  in  my  family  is  the  “handed  down” 
school  work  of  their  older  brother  and 
sister.  I  have  always  taken  time  to  look 
oyer  the  work  the  children  bring  home, 
giving  unstinted  praise  where  it  was 
merited,  not  forgetting  that  some  piece  of 
work  that  perhaps  looks  mussy  may  have 
required  more  painstaking  effort  than  the 
one  that  looks  so  neat,  and  therefore 
should  be  praised  accordingly.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  always  so  proud  and  happy 
when  their  school  work  is  appreciated.  All 
work  that  shows  real  patient  effort  I 
have  saved.  Instead  of  its  being  a  bother 
to  have  around  it  has  been  a  source  of 
amusement  for  the  younger  children  to 
have  on  stormy  days.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  work  nicely  I  made  a  large 
book  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  not  too 
thick  at  first,  as  additional  pages  may 
be  added  when  needed.  I  have  sections 
for  drawings,  cuttings,  folder  articles  and 
pictures.  The  children  take  full  charge 
of  the  book  and  paste  in  each  day’s  work 
after  I  have  passed  judgment  upon  it. 
They  take  excellent  care  of  this  book,  for 
Mary  has  had  to  work  hard  to  guide 
those  little  awkward  fingers,  and  it  gives 
them  more  pleasure  than  some  expensive 
toys  that  have  been  given  them,  for  this 
is  their  own,  their  very  own  handiwork, 
and  proves  to  them  every  time  they  look 
it  over  what  their  own  tiny  hands  have 
accomplished.  mbs.  l.  m.  c. 


Women  and  Cotton  Cloth 

On  page  85  you  have  an  article, 
“Where  City  Women  Might  Help,”  and 
on  page  121,  “Hard  Times  in  Texas.”  I 
read  those  both  with  a  great  amount  of 
interest,  and  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
your  own  good  motto  would  do  more  than 
city  women  :  “We  must  do  it  ourselves.” 
I  firmly  believe  if  every  worker  in  a  cot¬ 
ton  mill  would  wear  cotton,  and  bind 
themselves  to  wear  cotton,  and  not  allow 
any  who  worked  to  wear  silk,  and  the  cot¬ 
ton-growing  States  wore  cotton,  as  soon 
as  they  got  organized  they  could  rather 
insist  that  mother,  sister  and  daughter 
wore  cotton  also. 

Why  wouldn’t  it  make  a  big  difference? 
We  all  despise  a  dog  that  will  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him.  But  it  seems  quite 
like  it  to  earn  one’s  bread  in  a  cotton  mill 
and  wear  silk.  Personally  I  believe  the 
cotton  workers  and  cotton  growers  could 
make  silk  hose  and  underwear  unpopular 
if  they  tried.  I  am  a  New  York  farmer’s 
wife  and  the  cotton  situation  doesn’t  af¬ 
fect  me,  only  as  hard  times  or  prosperity 
affects  all,  but  I  wear  cotton  on  principle, 
and  surely  why  should  not  those  who 
make  their  dollars  or  lack  of  dollars  from 
it?  The  merchants  cannot  sell  it  for  less 
than  they  can  buy  it.  Mill  workers  want 
a  good  wage  and  should  be  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  what  they  buy. 

New  York.  mbs.  e.  b.  g. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Coming  Season. — The  announce¬ 
ments  of  coming  styles  say  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline  is  but  little  changed.  The 
lines  will  continue  very  slender ;  where 
fullness  is  used  it  is  to  consist  of  con¬ 
cealed  pleats  and  many  small  tucks. 
Skirts  will  continue  very  short.  The 
main  difference  is  the  absence  of  collars, 
the  neck  line,  preferably  V-shape  or 
square,  being  finished  with  a  flat  band¬ 
ing.  Not  only  dresses,  but  even  coats  and 
suits  are  made  without  collars.  The 
V-neck  often  has  the  same  idea  continued 
in  the  trimming,  the  blouse  having  pin 
tucks  or  narrow  embroidered  lines  cross¬ 
ing  the  front  in  V-shape.  Bows  are 
freely  used  at  neck,  shoulder  or  waist. 
The  greatest  difference  in  the  Spring 
styles  is  a  free  use  of  color  in  two-tone 
effects — sometimes  skirt  and  blouse  being 
quite  different,  while  the  trimming  is 
very  often  a  different  shade  of  the  color 
used.  Blues  are  especially  attractive  in 
these  shaded  effects.  Sometimes  the  com¬ 
binations  are  quite  startling,  and  it  looks 
as  though  a  great  deal  of  color  would  be 
seen.  We  also  note,  in  the  figured  silks, 
a  general  use  of  spots,  splashes  and 
shaded  effects,  rather  than  the  flower  de¬ 
signs  of  last  season. 

Collarless  Dresses. — The  collarless 
neck  and  the  two-piece  dress  are  quite 
general  among  the  new  styles,  also,  we 
must  admit,  skirts  that  are  startingly 
short.  The  dress  pictured  at  the  left 
shows  the  new  square  neck  and  separate 
blouse.  This  dress  was  of  dark  blue  crepe 
trimmed  with  satin  of  the  same  shade. 
The  edge  of  the  blouse  was  finished  with 
small  scallops,  with  a  band  of  the  satin 
underneath.  The  set-in  pockets  at  each 


becoming  to  a  tall  young  girl  at  the  an¬ 
gular  period  of  growth. 

A  Child’s  Coat.  — -  The  child’s  cdat 
shown  was  of  smooth  rose-colored  cloth, 
attractively  trimmed  with  cloth  of  a 
darker  shade.  The  edge  of  the  coat  was 
finished  all  around  with  small  scallops, 
and  a  band  of  the  deeper-colored  cloth 
was  laid  under  this.  The  little  stand-up 
collar,  fastened  with  a  ribbon  bow,  and 
the  cuffs  were  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 
The  coat  was  fitted  in  at  the  neck  with 
some  shallow  inverted  tucks.  The  effect 
was  very  pretty,  and  the  same  idea  could 
be  used  attractively  in  trimming  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses. 

Printed  Linen. — The  child’s  dress  at 
the  right  is  another  model  in  printed 
linen,  made  in  the  plain  kimono  style. 
The  dress  was  very  simple,  the  short 
sleeves  being  finished  with  buttonhole 
stitch  in  black  floss.  The  roll  collar  wras 
white  linen  with  a  black  silk  tie.  Two 
large  horizontal  buttonholes,  worked  in 
the  buttonhole  stitch,  formed  a  strap,  the 
necktie  passing  through  the  buttonholes 
under  this  strap.  The  belt  was  of  patent 
leather.  This  dress  was  of  ecru  linen 
with  a  pattern  in  green  and  orange.  The 
printed  linen  is  particularly  nice  for  a 
child’s  better  wash  dress,  having  more 
body  than  print.  A  short  little  dress  of 
this  sort  does  not  crumple  badly.  Our 
objection  to  linen  for  women’s  dresses  is 
that  they  need  pressing  after  each  wear¬ 
ing,  and  yet  they  are  among  our  very 
prettiest  Summer  dresses  when  simply 
made. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  the  new¬ 
est  French  hats  are  those  of  homespun 
felt,  which  is  a  felt  having  a  slightly 


A  Group  of  Suggestions  for  the  Coming  Season 


side  had  narrow  bands  of  satin  with  scal¬ 
lops  of  the  silk  lying  over  them.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  were  some  tiny 
tucks  let  into  the  top  of  the  pocket,  which 
gave  a  little  fullness  there.  There  were 
some  of  these  small  tucks  in  front  at  the 
neck  opening,  coming  under  the  square 
banding,  which  tied  at  the  side  with  loops 
and  ends  of  the  satin.  The  sleeves  were 
gathered  into  cuffs  which  were  also 
trimmed  with  scallops  coming  over  satin 
bands.  The  skirt  had  a  group  of  side 
pleats  at  each  side.  The  dress  is  very 
simply  made,  but  the  effect  is  very  smart. 
We  have  seen  some  dresses  of  this  style 
where  two  colors  were  used,  or  two 
shades  of  the  same  color. 

Silk  and  Cloth. — The  second  figure 
shows  crepe  de  chine  trimmed  with 
smooth  cloth  of  the  same  color,  in  this 
case  a  pinkish  tan.  The  skirt  was  pleated 
all  around  in  fine  knife  pleats.  The 
blouse  was  cut  in  deep  points,  edged  with 
flat  cloth  banding  laid  on  in  a  pattern  of 
large  diamonds.  The  raglan  sleeves 
formed  a  shallow  yoke  at  the  shoulders, 
where  a  little  fullness  was  given  by 
groups  of  pin  tucks.  The  pointed  neck 
was  edged  with  a  flat  banding  of  the 
cloth.  The  disappearance  of  the  collar 
makes  this  flat  banding  the  favorite  neck 
finish.  The  close,  liigh-crowned  hat 
shown  was  of  straw  trimmed  with  a  band 
of  felt  crossed  in  front. 

Plain  and  Printed  Crepe. — The 
dress<  in  the  center  shows  an  attractive 
combination  of  plain  and  printed  crepe, 
the  plain  silk  being  a  rosewood  shade, 
while  the  printed  material  showed  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rosewood,  green  and  beige 
pink.  The  jacket,  which  was  slightly 
flaring  in  front,  so  that  the  edge  was 
loose,  extended  in  the  back  to  form  the 
girdle,  which  was  brought  around  to  the 
front.  This  was  doubled,  so  that  the 
upper  part  was  drawn  together  in  front, 
forming  a  flat  bow.  The  printed  material 
showed  in  front  where  the  jacket  curved 
up  slightly  to  the  center,  and  also  showed 
between  the  loose  fronts  of  the  jacket. 
The  skirt  was  simply  gathered.  This  dress 
had  a  simple  girlish  look :  a  plain  round 
collar  of  fine  ecru  linen  with  a  ribbon  tie 
finished  it  at  the  neck.  It  would  be  very 


brushed  nappy  surface.  These  hats  are 
very  light  and  soft ;  some  of  the  pretty 
colors  noted  were  covert  tan,  gull,  tweed 
green  and  chestnut — a  shade  called  mar- 
ron  glace.  These  homespun  felts  were 
priced  at  $15.  We  have  learned  that 
light-colored  felts  are  cleaned  as  good 
as  new  by  any  of  the  professional  clean¬ 
ers.  American  women  have  grown  so 
fond  of  the  comfortable,  serviceable  felt 
hats  that  they  do  not  wish  to  give  them 
up,  but  milliners  are  trying  very  hard  to 
introduce  silk  and  straw  hats  with  flower 
trimming.  Women  are  slow  in  taking 
them  up,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  trimmed  hat  of  softer  outline  is  more 
becoming  to  older  women.  So  far  flower 
trimmings  are  quite  conservative,  and 
close  in  outline. 

A  number  of  light-weight  woolen  ma¬ 
terials  are  noted  for  Spring  wear.  All- 
wool  Canton  crepe  is  especially  pretty. 
It  is  offered  in  a  great  variety  of  shades, 
39  in.  wide,  $2.19  a  yard.  All  wool  taf- 
fetine,  $2.25  a  yard,  is  54  in.  wide,  in 
dark  shades ;  rayotwill,  54  in.  wide,  $3.35 
a  yard.  These  wide  materials  cut  to 
great  advantage  in  the  present  styles,  for 
a  tall  woman  can  get  a  long-sleeved  dress 
from  3%  yds.,  and  a  younger  one  who 
likes  short  skirts  only  needs  2*4  yds. 

Among  silks  we  see  washing  crepe, 
solid  colors,  a  little  under  $2  a  yard.  In 
addition  to  their  use  in  dresses,  the  wash¬ 
ing  crepe  is  very  popular  for  collars  and 
vestees,  in  light  or  contrasting  colors,  be¬ 
ing  used  now  in  place  of  organdie  or 
linen.  The  printed  crepes  in  great  va¬ 
riety  cost  from  about  $1.75  to  $4.50  a 
yard,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are 
washable.  Some  beautiful  new  silk 
crepes  have  tiny  checks  arranged  in  geo¬ 
metrical  designs.  Among  color  combina¬ 
tions  we  note  blue  with  gray,  beige  with 
rose  and  brown,  or  leaf  brown,  beige  and 
apple  green.  A  printed  silk  will  stand 
more  wear  than  a  solid  color,  for  it  does 
not  show  soil  so  easily. 

Feather  flowers  for  hat  trimming  or 
corsage  wear  are  really  lovely,  and  are 
shown  in  great  variety.  The  flower  deco¬ 
rations  continue  to  hold  a  surprising 
popularity,  and  few  women  are  without 
them. 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


Tough, 
ic  rubber 


in  this 


“U.S!’  Blue  Ribbon 

Boot 


are  flexible,  long-wearing. 
They  have  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  are  either  red  or 
black.  Made  in  knee  to  hip 
lengths. 


THAT  tough,  waterproof,  “U.S,”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot  upper — you  can  stretch 
a  strip  cut  from  it  more  than  five  times  its 
own  length!  Here’s  assurance  of  quality 
— flexible  rubber  that  wears  where  inferior 
boots  give  way ! 

The  “U.S. ”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  looks  husky — • 
and  is!  At  every  vital  point  where  wear  is  hard¬ 
est,  from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  fabric 
and  rubber  are  anchored  in.  The  sole  is  oversize 
—as  tough  as  the  tread  of  a  tire.  You  can  kick 
around  on  it  as  much  as  you  like— it’s  built  to 
stand  it. 


Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  They 
fit  better,  they  look  better,  they 
wear  better.  Get  a  pair  —  and 
notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


slips  on  right  over  yout 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rub¬ 
ber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  In 
red  or  black  —  4  or  5 
buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


HELEN  JONES 
Part  II 

Helen  Jones  led  me  along  the  street 
out  to  the  bluff  at  the  point  of  the  har¬ 
bor.  There  is  an  old  legend  that  years 
ago  Father  Marquette  stood  here  looking 
off  across  Lake  Michigan,  considering  the 
plan  of  building  hfe  great  Indian  mission 
at  this  point.  He  no  d»ubt  considered 
how  to  approach  these  wS4  red  citizens 
• — what  great  mssteries  to  open  before 
their  superstitious*  mi  nds  in  order  to  hold 
them  in  awe.  And  oa  tins  chilly  day  with 
the  waves  sparkling  beneath  us  Helen 
Jones,  too,  was  considering  another  line 
of  mysteines  which  perhaps,  if  we  are  to 
be  exact,  might  be  called  a  good  bluff. 

“I  want  your  advice,”  said  Helen  Jones. 

That  is  the  one  abundant  thing  that 
youth  has  to  offer — one  of  the  great  trio 
of  things  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  are  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  The  other  two  are  kicks  and 
medicine.  I  have  known  people  who 
reached  the  point  where  their  signed  ad¬ 
vice  had  a  par  value  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  word.  By  hard  study  and  work 
they  put  their  advice  out  of  competition. 
My  adviee  that  day  was  free  as  air  and 
perhaps  just  as  valuable. 

Up  on  that  breezy  bluff  with  the  sun 
glittering  over  the  quiet  lake,  Helen  Jones 
told  her  story  and  outlined  her  ambition. 
It  may  be  old  or  it  may  be  new.  You 
must  judge  of  that.  She  had  always  been 
a  plain  country  girl — “a  stay-at-home” 
as  we  call  it.  There  is  a  play  called 
“Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire,”  which  well  pic¬ 
tures  these  patient,  quiet,  self-respecting 
women  who  stay  at  home  and  “care  for 
the  old  folks,”  while  the  other  children 
live  their  own  lives.  After  a  time  it 
seems  to  become  a  regular  part  of  fami¬ 
ly  life  for  this  daughter  to  fit  into  the 
character  of  family  slave.  The  parents 
become  peevish  and  critical,  and  the  other 
children  accept  the  situation  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  The  stay-at-home  slowly 
loses  her  bloom  and  charm  if  she  ever  had 
any,  opportunity  for  marriage  or  educa¬ 
tion  go  by  until  the  old  folks  pass  on. 
Then  the  patient  home-worker  realizes 
that  she  has  become  an  “old  maid”  with¬ 
out  real  friends  or  accomplishments,  and 
no  real  place  in  the  world.  Then,  too,  she 
usually  finds  that  the  more  “business¬ 
like”  brothers  and  sister  have  used  up 
most  of  pa’s  money  or  other  property,  and 
even  begrudge  her  the  pittance  coming  to 
her  out  of  what  is  left.  Little  did  I 
know  when  I  wrote  that  “society  note” 
about  “the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Helen  Jones”  who  was  “chief  bene¬ 
ficiary”  of  her  father’s  will  that  in  reality 
I  was  picturing  this  old  maid  with  most 
of  her  bloom  rubbed  off  by  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  drudgery,  and  only  a  little  handful 
of  money  left.  That  is  what  imagination 
may  lead  a  young  fellow  to — yet  perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well. 

Out  there  beside  the  shining  lake  Helen 
Jones  told  me  her  story.  She  had  come 
to  Greyport  to  get  away  from  things. 
There  was  little  left  for  her  but  to  move 
about  from  family  to  family,  cook,  nurse 
and  general  drudge,  endured  by  her 
brothers  and  the  joke  of  her  sisters-in-law 
— unless  she  could  break  away,  regain 
something  of  her  lost  youth  and  find  love 
or  a  new  place.  She  had  a  cash  capital 
of  about  $400,  a  good  knowledge  of 
housekeeping,  a  crushed  and  subdued 
spirit, _  and  a  rather  hopeless  view  of  life. 
With  such  an  outfit,  flavored  by  a  little  of 
what  we  call  “pep,”  Helen  Jones  could 
have  today  gone  to  some  great  city  and 
earned  $1,000  a  year  as  cook  or  house¬ 
keeper,  but  nearly  50  years  ago,  in  North¬ 
ern  Michigan,  this  combination  had  little 
cash  value. 

Now  it  seemed  that  my  “society  note” 
had  stirred  up  some  languid  ambition  in 
the  heart  of  Helen  Jones.  “Beautiful 
and  accomplished !”  Well,  why  not?  A 
beautiful  frame  has  sold  many  an  ordi¬ 
nary  picture.  That  was  the  starter.  Then 
some  woman  had  come  along  to  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  with  a  lecture  on  “The 
New  Thought.”  Of  course  Helen  Jones 
knew  it  was  wicked  to  go  to  such  a 
church,  but  some  tendency  or  inclination 
far  back  from  Eve  tempted  her  and  she 
went.  There  were  only  a  few  women 
there,  but  the  speaker  was  one  of  those 
inspired  creatures  who  are  never  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  sight  of  a  small  audience. 
Instead  of  thinning  out  their  lecture  by 
pouring  in  water  they  thicken  it  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  harder — so  that  each  member  of 
the  small  audience  may  get  more  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  Of  course  this  lecturer  put  it 
in  polite  language,  but  she  really  told  her 
audience  to  “put  up  a  good  bluff.”  She 
advised  them  to  put  all  the  style  possible 
into  their  clothing — to  make  themselves 
as  beautiful  as  possible.  To  put  on  what 
she  called  “an  air”  and  in  general  hold 
themselves  as  valuable  and  distinguished 
members  of  society.  There  was  more  of 
it,  of  course,  but  the  lonely  and  rather 
hopeless  old  maid  felt  a  great  thrill  of 
opportunity  as  she  listened.  It  might  be 
possible  that  fine  feathers  might  even 
make  a  very  ordinary  bird  into  a  fancy 
specimen. 

Then  there  was  my  “society  note”  to 
urge  her  on.  She  had  reasoned  that  who¬ 
ever  wrote  that  must  be  an  expert  on  the 
subject — one  who  could  properly  advise 
her.  Her  idea  was  to  go  down  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  “fit  herself  out”  just  as  the 


lecturer  said.  It  would  eat  up  most  of 
her  $400,  but  that  lecturer  had  stirred 
up  her  sporting  blood,  and  she  was  in¬ 
clined  to  try  it! 

As  a  rule  youth  makes  a  poor  adviser. 
Helen  should  have  gone  to  our  dignified 
editor  or  to  some  gray-haired  and  well 
salted  “business  man”  for  advice.  They 
would  quickly  have  killed  this  dangerous 
ambition,  put  her  $400  with  some  safe 
and  sure  secuinty  and  prisoned  her  in  a 
kitchen  for  life  !  As  for  me,  not  having 
any  property  to  risk,  and  all  the  dreams 
of  youth  ahead  of  me,  and  rather  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  thought  that  my  advice  was 
considered  sound.  I  told  her  to  try  it  by 
all  means.  Today  I  should  not  do  that, 
but  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  usually 
gamblers’  thoughts.  Helen  Jones  started 
for  Grand  Rapids  in  search  of  what  is 
now  called  a  beauty  parlor,  and  I  did 
what  I  could  to  help  along  the  cause 
with  another  “social  note”  in  the  Grey¬ 
port  Neios: 

“The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Helen  Jones  has  left  our  beautiful  village 
for  a  brief  visit  to  Grand  Rapids.  There 
are  rumors  that  she  is  about  to  become 
the  recipient  of  various  favors  of  fortune 
which  could  not  possibly  be  more  worthily 
bestowed !” 

The  boss  was  a  little  doubtful  about 
that,  but  he  finally  let  it  go,  and  it  ran 
at  the  head  of  our  “Society  Column.”  A 
few  days  later  as  I  was  prowling  about 
the  town  after  news  I  met  a  prosperous- 
looking  farmer  in  front  of  the  bank.  He 
Stopped  me : 


“Say,  young  man,  are  you  the  fellow 
who  writes  these  notes  for  the  News?” 

“I  am,  and  I’m  proud  of  it !”  I  can 
tell  you  that  loyalty  to  your  paper  is  the 
first  principle  of  journalism.  You  must 
ever  be  ready  to  take  an  order  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  or  fight  for  the  editor. 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  much  to  be  proud 
about  the  News,  but  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  a  moment.  Now  my  name  is  Henry 
Price.  I  live  out  about  three  miles.  You 
come  in  here.” 

He  took  me  into  the  bank  and  called  to 
the  cashier. 

“Now,  George,  what  am  I  good  for 
here  ?” 

“Well,  Henry,”  said  the  cashier,  “any 
time  you  want  to  borrow  $10,000  all  you 
got  to  do  is  sign  a  note  for  it.  I’ll  pay  it 
to  this  young  feller  if  you’ll  endorse  his 
note.” 

He  could  say  no  more  than  that ! 

Mr.  Price  pulled  me  back  into  the 
street.  After  having  established  his  fi¬ 
nancial  credit,  he  went  on. 

“Now  I’m  interested  in  this  Helen 
Jones  you  talk  so  much  about.  Tell  me 
the  truth  about  her !” 

I  did  my  best  for  Helen,  and  honestly 
tried  to  keep  within  the  ideals  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Price,  “I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  favor.  When  this  lady  returns 
from  the  city  I  ask  you  to  take  her  out 
riding — out  my  way.  You  go  to  the  livery 
and  ask  Sam  Hawkins  to  let  you  have  the 
claybank  mare.  Be  particular  about 
that,  and  tell  him  a  day  in  advance.  It 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Just  get  Miss 
Helen  to  come  along  and  drive  out  on  our 
road.” 

That  seemed  easy,  and  all  in  good  form. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Helen  Jones 
came  back  from  the  city.  I  was  on  deck 


to  meet  her.  The  train  stopped  and  a  fine- 
looking  young  woman  stepped  off.  I  did 
not  know  her  until  she  held  out  a  beau¬ 
tifully-gloved  hand.  Honestly  it  was 
Helen  Jones — but  a  neAV  Helen — a  new 
Jones.  It  was  about  the  time  the  “Merry 
Widow”  hat  was  in  vogue.  Helen  had 
one  as  merry  as  any  good-natured  widow 
ever  sported.  Instead  of  that  bunch  of 
hair  tightly  drawn  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  she  had  a  “bang”  that  you  could 
hear  from  across  the  lake.  Her  hair 
seemed  to  carry  a  combination  of  crimp, 
waterfall  and  Marcelle  wave.  Anyhow,  I 
never  was  good  at  such  descriptions.  She 
wore  a  gray  dress  that  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  melted  and  poured  into  it,  and 
her  shoes — why  I  would  have  made  af¬ 
fidavit  that  her  feet  were  three  sizes 
smaller  than  when  she  went  away.  There 
couldn’t  have  been  much  of  her  $400  left 
in  her  pocketbook,  but  many  a  man  would 
have  said  the  money  had  been  Avell  spent. 
We  made  a  great  sensation  as  we  marched 
along  Main  Street. 

“Some  woman,  I’ll  say,”  said  the  hard¬ 
ware  man. 

“Looks  like  a  million  dollars,”  put  in 
the  blacksmith. 

“Didn’t  know  she  had  it  in  her,”  said 
the  feed  man,  while  the  proprietor  of  the 
Palace  Drygoods  Store  was  wet  with 
envy.  Even  the  minister,  a  widower  with 
five  children,  became  interested.  Was  it 
worth  the  price? 

Three  days  later  the  boss  sent  me  out 
into  the  Scott  neighborhood  to  pick  up 
some  local  items.  There  was  my  chance 
to  fulfil  my  promise  to  Henry  Price.  I 
notified  the  stable-keeper  about  the  clay- 
bank  mare  and  Helen  and  I  started.  It 
was  easy  to  locate  the  house  where 
Henry  Price  lived — it  was  evidently  the 
best  house  and  the  finest  farm  on  the 


BALLO  ON  TIRE  TREAD 


CROSS  SECTION 
OF  REGULAR  OR 
HIGH  PRESSURE 
.TIRE  UNDER  LOAD, 


THIS  type  of  tire  rides  more  directly  on  the 
wide  rider  strip  at  the  center  of  the  tread. 
That  is  where  the  weight  and  wear  come,  so 
that  is  where  extra  rubber  is  needed.  The  walls 
and  tread  of  this  tire  are  thick  and  stiff,  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  the  use  of  large  tread  design  for 
high  pressure  tires. 


Another  Reason  why— 
Firestone  Tires  are  Better 

When  Firestone  engineers  were  developing  the  Balloon  Tire 
they  found  it  necessary  to  design  a  tread  altogether  different 
from  that  which  is  required  by  High  Pressure  Tires. 

The  Firestone  tread  was  not  designed  with  large,  massive 
projections  for  appearance  or  to  make  plausible  sales  argu¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  projections  of  the  cross-and- 
square  tread  are  small  and  the  rider  strips  narrow  permit¬ 
ting  the  tread  to  yield  to  irregularities  and  cling  to  the  road, 
giving  the  greatest  non-skid  surface.This  tough,  pliable  tread 
has  the  wear-resisting  qualities  that  give  thousands  of  extra 
miles  of  service. 

The  tread,  however,  is  not  the  only  important  part  of  the  Balloon 
Tire.  Such  a  tread  as  this,  designed  to  yield  to  every  depression  of  the 
road,  must  be  placed  on  the  carcass  that  also  has  the  qualifications  to 
withstand  the  terrific  flexing  that  this  design  tread  permits.  Firestone  pro¬ 
vides  this  extra  strength  and  endurance  by  dipping  the  cords  of  the  carcass 
in  a  rubber  solution.  By  this  process,  every  fiber  of  every  cord  is  saturated 
and  insulated — to  withstand  the  extra  flexing  of  the  Firestone  tread. 

If  you  want  the  economy,  comfort  and  safety  of  Gum-Dipped  Tires — 
see  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer.  He  will  gladly  explain  the  many  features 
that  make  Firestone  Tires  better. 
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road.  A  daring  scheme  entered  my  head 
of  driving  right  into  the  Price  yard  to 
ask  about  news — and  to  exhibit  the  fine 
creature  by  my  side.  The  claybank  mare 
saved  me  the  responsibility.  Just  as  she 
came  opposite  the  house  she  stopped,  hung 
her  head  and  gave  all  the  sysmptoms  of 
a  horse  in  great  distress.  It  was  the  worst 
case  of  “heaves”  I  ever  saw.  I  thought 
she  was  dying  as  she  gasped  for  breath. 
I  jumped  out  of  the  buggy  and  helped 
Helen  to  the  ground.  Then  I  unharnessed 
the  claybank  mare  while  Helen  ran  to 
the  house  for  help.  She  came  running 
around  the  corner  into  the  yard  just  as 
Henry  Price  came  carrying  very  tenderly, 
an  old  white-haired  woman  to  a  great 
chair  on  the  porch.  He  nearly  dropped 
his  burden  as  the  well-dressed  Helen  came 
around  the  corner.  As  it  was  he  stood 
looking  at  her  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
old  lady.  Then  I  came  and  introduced 
them. 

“Oh,  let  me  help,”  cried  Helen,  and  she 
ran  and  settled  the  old  lady  in  the  great 
chair  and  fussed  over  her  with  those  ten¬ 
der  little  touches  which  the  true  home¬ 
maker  knows  so  well.  It  was  Hen¬ 
ry’s  housekeeper,  his  aunt,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  sister.  She  seemed  to  have  met  with 
a  slight  stroke,  and  Henry  was  trying  to 
care  for  her  in  his  clumsy  way.  When 
Henry  said  he  was  so  sorry  he  couldn’t 
entertain  us  at  dinner,  Helen  pulled  off 
her  gloves  and  hat,  hunted  up  an  old 
apron  and  shook  up  the  kitchen  stove. 

“I’ll  get  dinner!”  she  said  with  a  de¬ 
cision  which  would  have  been  impossible 
before  she  invested  her  money  in  “pep” 
and  style.  Henry  watched  her  a  while 
and  then  he  came  down  to  where  I  was 
watching  the  claybank  mare. 

“Young  man.”  he  said,  “a  great  favor 
you’ve  done  me.  I’ll  never  let  that  fine 
woman  get  off  this  farm  again.  Of  course 
I  know  it’s  a  big  thing  for  me  to  ask,  with 
all  her  wealth  and  brilliant  prospects,  but 
I  need  her  here.  She’s  the  woman  I’ve 
waited  for.  I  can  give  her  the  best  home 
in  Atlantic  County.  Honest  now,  what’s 
my  chance?” 

I  thought  of  this  poor  household  drudge 
— momentarily  in  butterfly  clothing,  with¬ 
out  home  or  prospects,  of  the  risk  she  had 
taken  in  her  little  gamble  with  her  money, 
of  her  loyalty  and  hope  for  something 
better,  and  I  could  only  say : 

“Well,  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady.” 

“Well,  she  is  fair  for  a  fact,”  said 
Henry,  and  he  marched  decidedly  into  the 
kitchen. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  what  happened 
there.  In  ten  minutes  out.,  came  Henry, 
pulling  Helen  beside  him. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “delays  are 
dangerous.  Y'ou  leave  that  mare  and 
come  with  us.  She  might  change  her 
mind  about  leaving  all  her  splendor  for 
this  farm.  The  parson  lives  up  the  road 
a  piece.  We  want  you  to  act  as  witness.” 

And  I  did,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
at  such  a  ceremony.  When  we  came 
home  the  blushing  bride  went  back  to 
the  kitchen,  while  Henry  and  I  looked 
over  the  claybank  mare.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  Henry  patted  her  with  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  affection,  and  to  my  greatest 
surprise  the  mare  seemed  to  recover  sud¬ 
denly. 

“I  ought  not  to  tell  you,”  said  Henry, 
“but  since  it  turned  out  so  well,  that 
mare  has  the  habit  of  throwing  a  case  of 
heaves,  when  you  want  her  to.  I  figured 
that  if  you  drove  her  she’d  throw  a  case 
right  close  by,  and  she  ran  true  to  form.” 

True  enough,  the  claybank  mare  took 
me  back  to  Greyport  “a-flying.”  I  left 
Henry  and  Helen  on  the  front  porch 
waving  as  I  pulled  out  of  sight. 

“I  want  you  to  understand,”  said 
Henry  at  parting,  “that  if  you  ever  come 
within  gunshot  of  this  place  you  are  to 
come  right  here  and  stay.  If  there’s  any¬ 
thing  you  want  and  don’t  see — call  for 
it !” 

And  Helen  just  took  my  hand  and 
squeezed  it  hard.  It  was  enough — her 
days  of  doubt  and  slavery  were  over.  If 
I  only  had  the  space  I  would  report  the 
“society  note”  I  wrote  for  the  News  to 
celebrate  this  event.  “Everybody”  said 
it  was  the  finest  story  in  the  paper.  But 
soon  after  that  I  left  Greyport  wandering 
out  into  the  world  after  that  “something 
better,”  the  desire  for  which  will  drive 
youth  along,  like  the  man  who  chases  the 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

And  the  editor  did  his  duty  when  I 
left,  for  he  very  kindly  said  : 

“This  young  man  has  a  brilliant  future 
before  him,  and  we  look  to  see  him  some 
day  standing  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame  in  his  chosen  profession !” 

Alas !  And  alas !  The  editor  was  not 
a  true  prophet.  After  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  many  years  I  find  myself-  still  in  the 
valley  with  only  a  faraway  glance  at  the 
heights.  Yet  life  has  kindly  given  me  the 
philosophy  which  leads  me  to  think  that 
the  “highest  pinnacle”  must  be  a  very 
lonely  place  to  live.  H.  w.  c. 


Tree  Pulling:  with  Tractor 

Could  I  in  any  way  pull  up  locust  and 
jack  pine  trees  from  1%  to  3  in.  at  the 
ground  safely  with  a  Fordson  tractor?  I 
thought  of  using  two  block  and  falls  with 
the  tractor,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
rig  one  out,  nor  do  I  know  whether  I 
would  have  to  have  wire  rope  or  not. 
Labor  is  very  scarce  here,  and  I  have  a 
lot  I  would  like  to  clear  out  this  early 
Spring.  I  can  get  one  man  to  help  me  if 
I  can  get  the  tractor  idea  to  work. 

Maryland.  PAUL  w,  wakeman. 


who  rotates  crops  and  raises  hogs,  cows  and  chickens.  More  acres 
simply  mean  more  taxes,  but  bigger  acres  through  modern  farming 
keeps  down  taxes,  saves  hired  labor,  increases  profits  and  adds  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  See  your  dealer  now  for  those  fences  you 
need  to  make  your  farm  yield  larger  profits. 

^meWinCed  TitisburghPerfecfand 

iwk  Columbia  Fences 


mean  bigger  acres  and  larger  farm 
profits  because  they  provide  the  first 
essential  to  modern,  diversified,  profit¬ 
able  farming,  which  is  hog-tight  en¬ 
closures.  They  are  made  of  special 
formula  steel  and  Super -Zinced  against 
rust  by  an  extra  heavy  coating  of  zinc 
so  closely  bonded  to  the  steel  that  it 
will  not  crack  or  peel.  They  enable 
you  to  have  complete  controFover  crops 
and  live  stock,  and  to  operate  your 
farm  with  the  utmost  economy  and 
profit. 


Super -Zinced  Fences  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  field,  poultry,  garden 
and  lawn  enclosures  and  are  guaranteed 
unexcelled  in  quality  and  durability. 
For  the  same  high  standard  of  quality 
insist  also  upon  our  brands  of  barbed 
wire,  gates,  steel  posts  and  wire  nails. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy  of  our 
new  vest  pocket  booklet  “Farm  Rec¬ 
ords”  which  will  be  mailed  free,  to¬ 
gether  with  Super -Zinced  Fence  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Super -Zinced 
Fence  dealer. 


Send  coupon  or  Postal 
card  for  these  valuable 
books.  No  obligation. 


FREE 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co* 

703  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  new  booklet  “F&TTD 
Records”,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


Name 


Address 


T 


HE  farmer  who  does  not  use  good 
fences  loses  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  fence  in  less  farm 
earnings  and  increased  labor.  Y ou 
make  more  in  farm  profits  with 
the  right  kind  of  fences  and  you 
save  money  in  fence  costs  when 
you  use 

Zip? insulated  ^ 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

BannetesJPosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone — Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere  v 

Other  sales  offices :  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Hand  Powe# 
Hercules 


to  Clear  Land 


$lgoo 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  ,  _  _  _ _ _ 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JL\FOOW(I 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  _ 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pew-  E,s* 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  orices  and  catalog — get  my 
u  -  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER.  complete 

Pres.  -  TwKlL  ready  to 

Heresies  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Hercules 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

Kaa  1/  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

U  U  Am  333  west  30th  Street,  New  York 


Edmonds’  n 
Poultry  o 
Account  ° 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Y'orker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal."  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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THE  little  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  is  likely  to  hold 
a  good-sized  place  in  the  history  of  New  York 
education.  The  Education  Department  seems  to  have 
selected  this  town  and  the  surrounding  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  as  a  good  place  for  showing  its  power.  In  all 
the  world’s  history  every  arbitrary  ruler  has  thought 
it  advisable  at  times  to  crack  his  whip  in  order  to 
indicate  his  ability  to  rule.  The  whip  was  vigor¬ 
ously  used  at  Madrid.  At  first  it  was  designed  to 
force  a  large  number  of  districts  into  the  “centrali¬ 
zation.”  Such  opposition  developed  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  could  not  push  its  original  plan  through.  So 
It  arranged  to  take  in  fewer  districts  and  thus  give 
the  town  a  deciding  majority.  In  shape  the  pro¬ 
posed  district  will  look  like  one  of  the  old  political 
“gerrymanders”  which  politicians  carve  out  in  order 
tc  give  them  a  majority.  The  insolence  and  injustice 
of  this  cheap  work  at  Madrid  will  result  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  courts  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  school  law.  Suit  will  be  started 
at  once,  and  carried  through  to  the  highest  court. 

* 

I  am  just  past  19  years  of  age,  am  a  farmer,  hunter, 
fisherman  and  trapper.  I  would  like  to  know  how  old 
and  in  under  what  circumstances  must  I  be  before  I 
can  get  a  permit  to  carry  a  revolver  in  an  open  holster. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  permit  so  I  can  shoot  water  snakes 
that  eat  the  trout,  and  also  so  I  can  kill  any  game  that 
is  in  my  traps.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

S  several  such  questions  all  come  together  the 
matter  seems  important  enough  to  warrant  a 
clear  answer.  The  point  was  submitted  to  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  and  this  is  their  reply : 

The  carrying  of  revolvers  is  regulated  by  Section 
1897  of  the  penal  law,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  any  person  over  the  age  of  16  years  who 
shall  have  in  his  possession  in  any  city,  village  or 
town  of  this  State  any  pistol,  revolver  or  other  firearm 
of  a  size  which  may  be  concealed  upon  his  person,  with¬ 
out  a  written  license  therefor  issued  to  him  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  if 
he  has  been  previously  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony.  The  same  section  provides  that 
any  magistrate  in  th§  State  may  issue  a  license  to  any 
person  who  is  of  good  moral  character  and  entitled  to 
the  issuance  of  such  a  license.  It  would  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  proper  method  of  procedure  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  magistx-ate  for  a  license  to  carry  a 
revolver  and  state  in  his  application  his  reasons  for  de¬ 
siring  a  license.  Herbert  f.  prescott. 

That  ought  to  make  it  clear.  It  is,  however,  be¬ 
coming  harder  to  obtain  a  license  to  carry  firearms. 
Public  sentiment  is  growing  more  and  more  opposed 
to  it.  A  new  postal  order  forbids  the  sending  of 
firearms  through  the  mails. 

❖ 

ON  page  316  is  a  brief  article  by  Mr.  Decker 
which  country  people  ought  to  consider.  In 
several  cases  where  the  people  in  village  or  town 
are  trying  to  “centralize”  the  school  we  have  put 
this  question  up  to  them : 

“Grant  if  you  please  the  need  of  a  new  school- 
house.  Why  locate  it  in  the  village?  Why  not  lo¬ 
cate  it  outside  on  a  fair-sized  farm — centrally  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  proposed  large  district?  Such  farm 
land  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  suitable  property  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  It  will  give  a  finer  location 
in  every  way.  There  would  be  room  for  all  sorts 
of  athletic  fields,  for  a  small  forest,  farm  lands— in 
fact  a  beautiful  park  could  be  made  around  the 
buildings.  The  usual  village  high  school  looks  as  if 
it  were  jammed  into  the  town’s  pocket.  There  is  no 
way  of  making  its  surroundings  beautiful  without 
investing  so  mxich  money  as  to  cripple  the  town 
financially.  Such  a  school  in  a  rural  section  could  be 
made  wonderfully  useful.  It  would  fit  into  the  life 
of  the  community,  and  prevent  the  hitter  feeling  that 
is  growing  between  country  and  town  whenever  the 
authorities  force  or  bribe  outside  districts  into  the 
combination.  True,  some  of  the  town  children  might 
be  carried  to  such  an  outside  school — but  are  we  not 


told  that  is  a  good  thing  for  country  children;  why 
not  the  same  sauce  for  gander  as  for  goose?” 

To  the  ordinary  unprejudiced  mind  that  will  seem 
a  sensible  proposition.  It  would  evidently  cost  less 
and  evidently  give  opportunity  for  a  much  finer 
building  and  surroundings.  But  try  the  suggestiou 
on  some  of  these  rabid  agents  for  consolidation  and 
see  what  you  get!  You  will  find  that  back  of  every 
one  of  these  schemes  is  a  form  of  business  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  banker,  the  business  men,  the  people 
who  have  real  estate  for  sale  or  money  to  lend  are 
all  interested  in  the  larger  school.  It  will  adver¬ 
tize  the  town,  and  if  the  outside  schools  are  given  up 
—at  once  or  gradually — many  parents  will  feel 
obliged  to  leave  their  farms  and  follow  their  children 
into  town.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  this — it  is 
being  proved  openly  in  the  growing  towns  around 
New  York  City.  There  the  big  schoolhouse  is  xised  to 
advertise  the  town  and  attract  newcomers  who  will 
rent  houses,  pay  personal  taxes,  buy  real  estate  and 
patronize  banks  and  stores.  And  all  this  is  done 
very  skillfully  by  inducing  the  plain  unthinking  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe  that  it  is  a  pure  unselfish  demand  for 
“a  finer  education !”  The  outside  school  with  its 
country  location  would  l>e  far  better  for  all  and  it  is 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  age — why  the  tax¬ 
payers  who  settle  such  things  cannot  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

* 

PRESIDENT  Coolidge  has  approved  the  Federal 
milk  bill  known  as  the  Lenroot-Taber  measure. 
This  hill  is  ostensibly  a  health  or  sanitary  measure 
to  compel  shippers  of  imported  milk  to  adopt  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  for  inspection.  In  reality  it  is  a 
measure  to  cut  down  or  shut  off  imports  of  entire 
milk  from  Canada  and  thus  improve  the  market  for 
the  American  product.  It  means  carrying  out  and 
developing  the  working  of  a  high  tariff,  as  has  been 
done  in  many  lines  of  manufacturing.  Estimates  of 
the  effect  of  this  upon  the  milk  trade  vary.  Many 
dairymen  think  that  with  a  shortage  in  Canadian 
imports  the  New  York  market  must  develop  higher 
prices.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Harris,  New  York 
City  Health  Commissioner,  says  : 

The  New  York  farmers  who  lobbied  for  tbe  bill  in  the 
expectation  that  tbe  price  of  milk  will  be  forced  higher 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  as  soon  as  a  string¬ 
ency  results  in  the  supply  I  shall  allow  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  milk  to  be  sold  in  the  city. 

Take  it  any  way  you  like,  half  a  dozen  new  in¬ 
fluences  are  working  to  change  the  character  of  the 
New  York  milk  market.  All  the  greater  need  that 
there  should  be  one  big  milk  organization  controlled 
by  its  members. 

DOZENS  of  reports  of  what  was  done  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
iii  Jamestown  have  come  to  us.  They  all  agree  in 
essential  points.  The  rural  school  question  was  the 
most  absorbing  topic.  It  seems  clear  that  the  State 
Master  in  league  with  officials  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment,  went  to  that  meeting  determined  to  put 
the  Grange  on  record  for  a  position  which  misrep¬ 
resented  the  great  majority  of  Patrons.  After  a 
display  of  the  meanest  sort'  of  cheap  politics  they 
came  within  a  hair’s-breadth  of  carrying  their  point, 
and  thus  putting  the  Grange  into  a  position  which  it 
could  not  defend.  The  situation  was  saved  by  one 
of  those  great  waves  of  sanity  and  independence 
which  sometimes  sweep  through  an  assembly  and 
wash  away  the  political  deception  and  trickery 
which  self-seeking  politicians  have  built  up.  It  was 
a  gi* *eat  day’s  work,  and  it  shows  what  plain  people 
can  do  when  they  try.  The  schemers  tried  to  put  the 
Gi-ange  in  the  dry  dock.  She  sailed  straight  through 
the  fog  and  past  the  rocks,  and  floats  where  she  be¬ 
longs — against  forced  consolidation. 

* 

WE  think  Prof.  Duck  gives  us  a  fair  statement 
about  the  possibilities  in  raising  beef  cattle  at 
this  end  of  the  country.  Habit  and  history  seem  to 
favor  milk  production  in  rural  New  England  and 
New  York.  If  we  look  at  it  without  prejudice,  we 
must  admit  that  some  farms  or  sections  are  now 
producing  milk  at  a  loss,  or  at  least  without  profit. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  poor  location  or  of  lack 
of  reasonably-priced  labor.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
difference  between  waiting  on  a  dairy  cow  and  let¬ 
ting  a  beef  steer  wait  on  himself  might  change  a 
loss  to  a  small  profit.  Then  the  passing  of  a  lot  of 
inferior  cows  from  the  dairy  barn  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house  might  reduce  the  output  of  milk  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  values  and  price.  It  is  now  over  30  years 
ago  that  our  New  York  farmers  became  quite 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  development  of  what  was 
known  as  the  “beef  trust.”  That  meant  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  dressed  beef  business  directed  from  great 


central  slaughterhouse.  Far-seeing  farmers  saw 
what  was  coming.  If  continued  it  meant  the  final 
extinction  of  the  small  slaughterhouses  which  of¬ 
fered  a  good  market  for  surplus  live  stock  aud  found 
a  good  trade  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  At 
that  time  we  secured  the  opinions  of  most  of  the 
leading  farmers  and  dairymen.  There  were  then 
no  suitable  organizations  for  collecting  facts.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  farmers  might  save  this 
meat  trade  by  maintaining  co-operative  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  breeding  what  are  known  as  general- 
pui-pose  cattle.  It  seemed  impossible  for  fanners 
to  co-operate  at  that  time,  and  the  fashion  was  to 
keep  the  special  dairy  breeds.  Thus  the  dressed 
beef  business  obtained  its  monopoly.  Now  there 
are  indications  that  beef  production  will  pay  on 
our  eastern  farms.  The  supplies  of  good  beef  cattle 
will  become  limited  as  years  go  on,  and  with  all  the 
changes  in  marketing  and  industry,  we  think  there 
will  he  a  far  better  chance  to  market  good  beef. 
Thus  it  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  beef  business. 

VERY  now  and  then  someone  comes  with  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  using  sunflowei-s  as  a  crop  for  the 
silo — mixed  with  corn.  It  means  the  old  argument' 
for  giving  the  cows  a  “ham  sandwich”  instead  of  a 
slab  of  corn  bread.  A  better  illustration  would  be 
that  the  sunflowers  add  bacon  to  the  bi’ead.  Care¬ 
ful  experiments  have  been  made  at  Cornell  to  find 
whether  this  sunflower  silage  will  pay  in  New  York 
State.  It  seems  that  25  bulletins  have  already  been 
issued  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  one 
from  Cornell  is  well  written  and  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated.  After  it  is  all  summed  up  we  have  the 
following  conclusions : 

As  a  result  of  the  experimental  work  with  corn  and 
sunflowers-  for  silage  purposes,  sunflowers  cannot  be 
recommended  in  ai-eas  well  suited  for  corn  production, 
but  under  special  conditions  they  may  serve  a  vei*y  use- 
ful  purpose.  These  conditions  may  inclxxde :  (1) 

areas  where  late  frosts  in  the  Spring  and  early  frosts 
in  the  Fall  make  an  uncertain  silage  ci’op ;  (2)  condi¬ 
tions  where  limited  areas  of  highly  productive  land  are 
available  and  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  largest  amount 
of  food  possible  on  the  given  area,  and  (3)  areas  where 
a  smothering  crop  is  desired,  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
grass  and  weeds. 

That  is  probably  as  fair  a  statement  of  the  case  as 
can  be  made.  As  a  frost  dodger  and  a  big  crop 
maker  the  sunflower  has  a  place,  but  for  most  of 
New  York  State  corn  is  still  the  standard  crop  for 
the  silo.  All  this  makes  clear  the  danger  of  trying 
to  figure  general  results  from  a  special  crop  or  case. 

* 

LMOST  from  his  first  election  Gov.  Smith  of 
New  York  has  attempted  to  abolish  the  Farm 
and  Mai’kets  Council.  About  all  this  council  does 
now  is  to  appoint  the  head  of  the  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department.  The  Governor  has  no  power  over 
either  the  council  or  the  commissionei*.  The  hill,  in¬ 
troduced  year  after  year,  would  abolish  this  council 
and  give  the  appointment  to  the  Govei-nor.  As  usual 
the  bill  was  killed  again  by  the  Republicans.  They 
did  it  by  refusing  to  take  the  bill  out  of  committee, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  heard  from  again. 
The  Republicans  claim  that  the  pi-esent  system  keeps 
the  department  “out  of  politics.”  The  Governor 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  now  in  politics  neck  deep- 
hut  the  weakness  of  his  position  is  that  he  does  not 
offer  any  particular  plan  for  improving  the  situation. 


Brevities 

The  moi'e  haste  the  less  speed. 

Put  a  little  punch  into  your  lunch  by  eating  a  baked 
apple. 

The  foot  on  the  gas  too  often  means  the  hand  in  the 
bank  account. 

Better  pork  and  beans  with  trust  in  the  future  than 
roasted  turkey  bought  on  trust. 

When  goods  are  bought  on  tick — every  tick  of  the 
clock  brings  the  day  of  doom  nearex*. 

Let  married  women  with  property  of  their  own  re¬ 
member  that  they  can  legally  buy,"  hold  and  sell  prop¬ 
erty  in  their  own  name,  and  also  will  their  property  as 
they  choose. 

Taking  the  “kinks”  from  a  new  x-ope :  “A  man  here 
that  I  knew  of  tied  one  end  to  the  buggy  axle  and 
trailed  it  home  about  three  miles,”  says  F.  W.  M.  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  latest  advice  is  to  plant  moth  balls  around  fruit 
trees  so  as  to  keep  the  deer  away  from  them.  The  per¬ 
son  who  gave  that  gem  of  advice  must  be  a  dii’ect  de- 
sendant  of  Daniel  Boone  or  some  other  mighty  hunter. 

Another  new  fad  about  dieting  is  the  advice  to  cat 
the  pie,  pudding  or  other  dessert  first.  The  writer  was 
brought  up  on  the  theory  that  the  piece  of  pie  was 
held  back,  so  the  child  would  eat  his  fat  meat  fii’st.  Pie 
was  the  reward. 

Now  we  have  a  class  of  “scientists”  who  claim  that 
milk  as  a  food  has  been  over-praised !  Bad  for  the 
teeth — they  say,  because  it  does  not  cause  children  to 
cheto  and  thus  exeixise  their  teeth.  All  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  milk  supplies  the  matei*ials  out  of  which 
teeth  are  made,  and  gum  or  a  crust  will  provide  the 
chewing  exercise. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


B.  G.  Parker 

BG.  PARKER  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  died  sudden- 
•  ly  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
on  February  11.  For  forty-odd  years  Mr.  Parker  has 
been  prominent  in  business  and  political  circles  in 
St.  Lawrence  County.  He  was  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Gouverneur  Free  Press.  There  were  few  worthy 
enterprises  in  his  village  or  county  that  did  not  prof¬ 
it  in  one  way  or  another  from  his  encouragement  or 
support.  He  organized  and  developed  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  best  Saving  and  Loan  Associations  in 
the  State.  This  association  has  written  more  loans 
to  farmers  than  any  other  association  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Parker  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  became 
its  fii*st  president  in  1014  and  has  remained  at  its 
head  since  and  helped  guide  it  to  its  present  success. 

Mr.  Parker  represented  the  highest  type  of 
American  citizenship.  In  public  affairs  he  was 
honest,  conscientious,  capable  and  fehrless.  In  his 
private  and  social  life  he  was  an  edification.  In  his 
friendships  he  numbered  a  large  circle  who  with  us 
learn  of  his  passing  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss. 


How  to  Join  the  Unity  Co-operative 
Dairymen’s  Association 

HIS  organization  is  a  means  through  which 
dairy  farmers  working  together  can  do  more  for 
themselves  and  their  industry  than  they  can  do  in¬ 
dividually.  They  can  do  as  little  or  as  much  as  they 
please.  They  decide  for  themselves,  and  have  power 
to  change  policies  which  they  do  not  like.  They 
may  withdraw  at  any  time.  There  are  no  penalties 
to  pay.  They  have  full  information  all  the  time. 
Every  pint  of  milk  is  accounted  for.  The  expense 
is  limited  to  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  When  all 
are  in  it  need  not  exceed  a  half  or  possibly  a  quarter 
cent.  The  men  who  pay  it  will  decide  how  much  it 
shall  be.  This  is  a  chance  for  dairy  farmers  to 
show  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  It  is  real 
co-operation.  Come  in  yourself  and  bring  in  your 
dairy  neighbors.  The  following  simple  form  will 
do : 

Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc., 
U  tica,  N.  Y. 

I  hereby  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  U.  C.  D.  A. 


The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

On  December  2.  1926,  a  meeting  of  about  300  dairy¬ 
men  representing  the  non-pool,  Eastern  States  and 
independent  groups  of  milk  producers,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  organize  a  merger  of  these  three  groups.  The 
organization  machinery  has  been  completed  and  the  new 
organization  is  now  a  going  concern.  The  plan  and 
principles  of  the  organization  are  simply  explained  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

NAME 

1.  The  name  is  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Inc. 

FUNDAMENTALS  AND  IDEALS 

2.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  Association  to  con¬ 
sider  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  as 
a  whole,  and : 

(a)  To  encourage  the  largest  possible  consumption  of 
milk,  and  to  deliver  a  pure,  fresh,  wholesome,  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  every  day  in  the  year ; 

(b)  To  furnish  a  regular  supply  sufficient  for  the 
season  requirements ; 

(c)  To  regulate  production  to  fill  the  requirements  at 
all  times  and  to  avoid  excess  production  one  season  and 
shortage  at  another  time ; 

(d)  To  encourage  every  possible  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  this  Association ; 

(e)  To  conduct  this  organization  strictly  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  rules  and  sound  economic  principles,  and  to  serve 
the  best  interest  of  every  dairyman  in  the  territory 
whether  the  producer  be  within  or  without  the  organiza¬ 
tion  ; 

(f)  To  afford  control  of  the  government  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members ; 

(g)  To  furnish  facilities  to  make  the  vote  convenient 
and  conclusive  of  the  will  of  the  voters ; 

(h)  To  afford  members  access  to  the  books  and  rec¬ 
ords.  full  information  and  free  publicity ; 

(i)  To  afford  the  widest  measure  of  home  rule  to 
members  and  member  associations ; 

(j)  To  put  its  trust  in  truth  and  justice  and  eco¬ 
nomic  principles,  and  to  stick  to  these  ideals  through 
temporary  victory  or  defeat  until  the  production  of  milk 
is  established  and  maintained  as  a  profitable  business. 

TERRITORY 

3.  The  field  of  operation  is  the  territory  familiarly 
known  as  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and  includes  the 
State  of  New'  York  and  those  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
which  produce  milk  for  the  New  York  markets. 

DIRECTORS'  DISTRICTS 

Without  breaking  county  lines  the  territory  is  di¬ 
vided  into  24  districts  and  one  director  is  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  members  in  the  district.  The  director  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  district. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Any  producer  of  milk  may  become  a  member,  and  all 
members  shall  share  equally  in  all  the  privileges  and 
equitably  in  all  the  benefits. 

A  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time  by  giving  one 
month’s  notice  in  writing ;  provided  he  completes  milk 


contracts  then  in  force.  Membership  is  voluntary.  The 
member  is  not  required  to  sign  an  improvident  contract, 
nor  to  pay  a  penalty  for  withdrawal. 

Every  member  receives  a  certificate  of  membership, 
but  this  certificate  of  membership  is  not  transferable. 
When  the  member  is  no  longer  a  producer  of  milk  his 
membership  automatically  ceases. 

THE  PLAN 

The  plan  provides  for  a  local  association  or  unit  of 
milk  producers  at  every  shipping  station  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  a  federation  of  all  the  local  units  to  form  one 
central  association.  The  units  in  a  county  may  also 
form  a  county  association  for  any  purpose  local  to  the 
county. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  local  units  with 
their  direct  membership  of  local  milk  producers.  They 
are  limited  in  territory  to  the  convenience  of  producers 
in  attending  meetings  and  delivering  milk  to  a  common 
center.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  Association  rests 
in  these  local  units  as  expressed  in  a  majority  vote  of 
the  dairy  farmers  who  constitute  their  membership.  The 
county  Associations  may  be  affiliations  of  these  units  in 
the  respective  counties,  and  the  county  Associations 
shall  have  only  such  powers  and  authority  as  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  by  the  units  of  their  respecti  re  counties. 
The  Central  Association  is  a  federation  of  albtliese  local 
units  in  the  system  and  will  have  such  powers  and 
duties  and  authority  as  is  granted  it  and  imposed  on  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  local  units. 

LOCAL  UNITS 

The  milk  producers  surrounding  a  local  station  form 
the  membership  of  the  local  units  and  as  such  become 
members  of  the  whole  system.  The  local  units  may  be 
incorporated  or  unincorporated.  In  their  local  affairs 
they  are  entirely  independent.  They  may  own  a  plant 
and  operate  it,  if  their  members  elect  to  do  so.  They 
may  own  a  plant  and  rent  it  out  to  a  dealer,  or  they 
may  just  sell  to  a  dealer  who  owns  the  plant.  They 
simply  act  as  a  unit  instead  of  individuals.  They  sell 
their  own  milk,  receive  their  own  money,  hire  their  own 
helpers  and  decide  how  much  to  pay  them. 

The  business  of  the  local  unit,  if  not  incorporated,  is 
conducted  by  either  three  or  five  trustees,  a  president, 
treasurer  and  secretary.  If  incorporated,  it  is  organized 
according  to  State  law. 

A  local  unit  having  a  local  market  in  an  inland  city 
or  town  supplies  its  local  market  in  its  own  way  and  at 
its  own  profit,  under  general  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Local  associations  now  incorporated  and  owning  a 
plant  may  enroll  as  a  member  unit  of  the  Association 
on  application  of  the  president  or  secretary. 

The  local  unit  may  withdraw  from  the  Association  at 
any  time  on  thirty  days’  notice  in  writing,  provided  it 
completes  any  milk  contracts  then  in  force. 

Every  member  gets  full  information ;  and  may  exam¬ 
ine  the  books  and  records  to  get  it  straight. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Central  Association  is,  of  course,  the  Unity  Co¬ 
operative  Dairyman’s  Association,  Inc.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  local  units  is  a  member ;  but  he  votes  only 
in  the  local  units.  Each  unit  elects  one  of  its  members 
to  represent  it  in  the  central  body,  and  these  representa¬ 
tives  vote  in  the  annual  meeting. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF 
DIRECTORS 

Every  Unit  in  a  Director’s  District  will  nominate  a 
director  and  file  the  nomination  with  the  election  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association.  The  election  committee  will 
print  ballots  containing  the  three  names  which  receive 
the  first,  second  and  third  highest  vote,  and  send  ballots 
to  the  local  units.  Each  member  may  vote  in  secret  by 
making  a  cross  (X)  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate 
of  his  choice.  A  report  of  the  vote  will  be  sent  to  the 
election  committee,  which  will  canvass  the  votes  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  vote  will  be  the  director 
for  one  year.  The  directors  elect  the  officers ;  but  the 
president  may  serve  only  for  two  successive  years. 
After  a  lapse  of  one  or  more  years  he  may  become  a 
candidate  again. 

Directors  cannot  occupy  salaried  positions.  They  are 
now  serving  without  any  compensation.  This  system 
of  nomination  and  election  gives  the  members  by  a 
majority  vote  control  of.  the  Central  management,  and 
by  limiting  the  president's  tenure  avoids  permanent 
official  groups. 

MARKETING  COMMITTEE 

The  marketing  committee  confers  with  other  dairy 
committees  and  negotiates  prices  and  terms  for  milk.  It 
co-operates  with  the  local  unit  for  the  sale  of  its  milk, 
and  acts  as  a  representative  of  the  units  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  any  service  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their 
milk  and  in  getting  prompt  and  accurate  returns  for  it. 

FINANCES 

An  assessment  of  one  cent  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
is  allowed  for  expenses  of  the  Association.  With  a  full 
membership  it  is  believed  that  a  half  cent  or  less  will 
be  sufficient  under  this  plan  for  expenses  of  both  the 
Central  Association  and  the  units.  No  assessment  for 
more  than  one  cent  a  hundred  can  be  made  for  any 
purpose,  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

UNITY  ENCOURAGED 

The  original  organization  committee  is  continued  and 
authorized  as  originally  proposed  to  confer  with  the 
Ten  Eyck  committee  or  any  other  group  of  dairymen  for 
the  purpose  of  reuniting  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
piilk  shed  in  one  single  dairy  organization :  or  if  this 
ideal  cannot  be  reached,  then  to  work  in  conference  with 
them  for  fair  and  equal  opportunities  for  every  milk 
producer  in  local  plants  and  a  stable  market  for  all  in 
both  city  and  county. 

This  Association  considers  the  dairy  industry  of  its 
territory  as  a  whole.  It  believes  that  it  cannot  help  one 
dairyman  without  in  some  measure  helping  all  dairymen, 
and  that  any  loss  imposed  on  one  works  a  loss  to  all.  It 
therefore  pledges  itself  to  help  and  serve  every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  territory  whether  he  be  in  the  organization 
or  outside  of  it. 


Student  Suicides 

In  Decatur.  Ill.,  a  girl  who  was  a  student  at  Milli- 
ken  College  killed  herself  because  she  had  failed  to  pass 
an  examination ;  and  she  brings  the  total  number  of  re¬ 
cent  college  suicides  to  eight.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
wave  of  self-destruction?  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  • 
principals  in  the  tragedies,  taken  by  themselves,  seem 
inadequate :  one  declared  that  life  held  nothing  more 
for  him :  another  that  he  had  experienced  all  that  life 
had  to  offer:  another  that  he  was  in  debt,  and  so  on. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  offer  no  explanation. 
Before  a  youth  kills  himself  from  such  motives  as  these 
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he  must  be  in  an  abnormal  state  of  mind ;  and  it  surely 
behooves  us  to  find  out  what  has  produced  this  wide¬ 
spread  state  of  melancholia.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
American  nation,  in  its  desire  to  bring  itself  to  a  high 
educational  standard,  has  driven  its  school  machinery 
at  too  high  a  speed?  That,  in  all  truth,  does  not  seem 
likely.  In  spite  of  the  pretensions  made  by  our  colleges 
to  efficiency  and  hard  work,  most  of  us  regard  them  as 
places  where  life  is  light-hearted  and  gay,  and  where  no¬ 
body  has  anything  on  his  mind  more  important  than 
football,  clothes  and  the  junior  prom.  But  we  may  be 
mistaken  :  eight  sucides  in  two  weeks  cannot  be  ignored. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  ease  off  a  bit,  lest  our  youth 
become  morbid  from  taking  life  too  seriously. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  New  York  World  and  it 
may  well  cause  some  of  our  country  people  to 
consider  a  few  things  about  college  life  and  the  jam¬ 
ming  of  country  children  into  consolidated  schools. 
We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  our  modern  educa¬ 
tors  in  their  hurried  desire  to  improve  “education” 
are  carrying  things  too  far,  and  simply  bewildering 
many  children  instead  of  helping  them.*  The  worst 
feature  of  the  thing  is  that  most  of  these  educators 
seem  to  think  more  and  more  that  school  rights 
and  control  of  education  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  parents.  We  grant  that  some  parents  do 
not  take  the  interest  they  should  in  the  training  of 
their  children,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  men 
and  women  who  could  not  pass  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
aminations  for  entrance  into  a  grade  school,  but 
who  know  more  about  what  a  child  should  be  taught 
than  many  an  educator  who  carries  a  string  of  let¬ 
ters  a  yard  long  after  his  'name. 


Sheep-killing  Bears 

Is  there  no  redress?  Six  years  ago  we  bought  200 
acres  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  joining  an  Indian 
Reservation  on  north  end.  We  began  with  a  flock  of 
25  sheep,  and  for  two  years  had  good  success ;  then  the 
bears  began  coming  this  way,  and  as  you  know,  the 
State  law  protects  them,  but  not  the  farmer.  Only  by 
getting  special  permit  are  we  safe  to  kill  them,  so  the 
following  figures  show  how  we  are  up  against  it :  1923, 
sheep  killed  by  bears,  9 ;  1924,  4 ;  1925,  4 ;  1926,  32. 

In  1924  the  Allegany  State  Park  was  opened  and 
much  of  the  _  surrounding  land  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  Commission.  The  State  ranger  interceded  and 
got  an  adjustment  of  $70  for  that  year,  but  that  ranger 
died  and  the  Park  Commission  now  claim  they  have  no 
law  under  which  they  can  pay  damages.  Also  in  1923 
the  State  Conservation  Commission  claimed  that  there 
were  no  funds  available  for  such  damages.  The  past 
year  the  Park  Commission  did  not  even  grant  us  a  right 
to  trap  the  bears,  but  we  took  the  right  and  sold  bear 
for  $30  during  the  one  month  of  open  season,  but  three 
other  bears  helped  eat  up  the  sheep,  and  they  are  still 
free,  and  will  be  back  in  the  Spring  to  finish  up  the 
flock  if  we  cannot  trap,  poison  or  shoot  them. 

We  are  not  physically  able  to  take  up  dairying  again 
and  cannot  get  enough  for  our  land  by  selling  out  to 
the  State  to  purchase  a  good  sheep  farm  elsewhere,  and 
we  don’t  enjoy  moving  too  often  anyway.  The  bears 
come  at  night  and  scare  the  flock  so  they  scatter  in 
every  direction,  and  they  will  climb  the  fences,  and 
have  carried  a  full-grown  sheep  for  a  mile  through  the 
woods.  They  prefer  the  dark  nights.  The  male  bears 
are  the  killers  apparently,  as  the  four  that  have 
been  trapped  in  as  many  years  have  each  been  large¬ 
sized  male  bears,  but  always  there  have  been  tracks 
of  smaller  bears,  and  generally  one  large  bear  in  the 
vicinity,  especially  during  apple  harvest  time,  as  the 
waste  lands  around  have  plenty  of  old  apple  trees  which 
seem  to  be  their  favorite  haunts  when  not  diiiing  on 
lamb  and  mutton.  mbs.  k.  b.  g. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HILE  it  is  a  fact  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
State  bears  are  protected  by  the  conservation 
law,  that  has  no  bearing  upon  the  proposition  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  damages  that  wild  life  does,  as  that  point 
was  settled  in  the  case  of  Barrett  vs.  the  People  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  which  a  claim  was  made 
for  damage  that  the  beaver  had  done.  The  courts 
held  that  the  State  was  not  liable  for  any  damage 
that  was  done  by  wild  life. 

The  commission  has  never  been  in  favor  of  the 
law  protecting  bears,  and  is  this  year  having  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  taking  all  protection 
away  from  the  bear.  Of  course,  this  will  not  relieve 
the  situation  entirely,  but  it  will  be  a  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  bears,  thereby  reducing  the 
damage  they  are  doing. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  farmers  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  some  redress  for  the  damage  that 
wild  life  is  doing  and,  to  that  end,  have  drafted  a 
bill  and  have  handed  it  to  Commissioner  Macdonald 
to  look  over  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  same  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  damages  done  by  game  birds  and 
quadrupeds  protected  by  law.  The  bill  enables  per¬ 
sons  suffering  the  damage  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication. 

This  bill  provides  further  to  increase  the  fee  for 
the  combination  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  license 
from  $1.25  to  $2.25,  and  the  damage  done  by  wild 
life  is  to  be  paid  from  the  moneys  paid  in  for  those 
licenses.  I  do  not  believe  the  sportsmen  will  object 
to  paying  a  higher  fee  and.  if  the  farmer  would  look 
favorably  upon  the  proposition,  I  think  the  bill 
would  pass  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

LLEWELLYN  LEGGE. 

N.  Y.  Conservation  Commission. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

What  Am  I ? 

I  am  a  tree  found  widely  spread  in  all 
temperate  climates,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  beautiful  smoothness  of  my 
bark  and  my  slender,  flexible  branches 
and  leaves.  Wherever  I  have  lived  I 
have  always  been  a  friend  to  man.  In 
some  countries  my  bark  is  made  into 
shoes  and  hats,  drinking  cups,  even  twist¬ 
ed  into  ropes.  Portable  boats  are  made  of 
it.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  cases  of 
fever  and  eruptions,  and  used  also  for 
dyeing  yellow,  and  tanning.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  used  instead  of  slate 
cr  shingles  by  the  peasantry ;  yields  an 
oil.  In  Norway,  it  is  dried  and  ground 
and  mixed  with  meal  to  feed  swine.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  has  served  as  human 
food.  Scotland  uses  my  sap  as  a  bever¬ 
age.  This  is  very  beneficial  in  certain 
diseases.  My  wood  has  been  used  for 
cabinet  work,  for  sleigh  frames,  and  for 
barrels.  I  have  even  been  used  for  paper, 
and  in  Lapland  they  stuff  their  beds  with 
me.  And  speaking  of  Lapland,  I  may  say 
there  are  fetv  trees  which  can  endure  as 
cold  a  climate,  as  I  can.  And  yet  I  am 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  you  know. 
Have  you  heard  me  sigh?  My  name 
should  be  on  the  very  tip  of  your  tongue. 
No — I  am  not  one  of  those  evergreens. 
What  am  I? — Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert 
(17),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  resolution.  To  No.  2  the 
answer  was  fire.  The  answer  to  Riddle 
No.  1  was  a  hole,  to  Riddle  No.  2,  win¬ 
dow  pane. 


We  Glorify  in  Word  and  Line.” 

0 


the  words  in  very  nicely  I  am  wondering 
if  the  letters  •will  be  as  hard  to  see  as  the 
snow  fleas.  Here  is  the  story : 


February 


Draicn  by  Miriam  Kachel  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Tea  Total 

On  December  16,  1773,  the  great  Bos¬ 
ton  Tea  Party  was  held.  The  following 
poem  is  believed  to  have  been  written  a 
couple  of  months  after  this  episode  by  a 
lady  of  Windham  County,  Conn. : 

The  women  took  the  matter  up 

And  said,  “We  do  agree 

To  plant  our  gardens  green  with  sage. 

And  drink  it  all,  ere  we 

Will  taste  the  Tory  ’  aa ! 

The  barley  malteth  in  the  sun, 

And  raspberry  leaves  are  free, 

And  we  will  teach  the  little  ones 
To  glean  industriously 
And  tell  them  Liberty 
Is  sweeter  far  than  tea  !” 

And  boys  "went  whistling  through  the 
street, 

“O,  not  a  fig  care  we 

For  England’s  herb-drink  sweet, 

Hurrah  for  Liberty ! 

We  drink  no  Tory  Tea!” 

Brave  lads  they  were,  and  when  the 
strife 

In  earnest  was  begun, 

They  dropped  the  school  book  for  a  fife 
Or  took  a  rusty  gun 
Still  shouting  valiantly, 

“We’ll  drink  no  Tory  Tea  !” 

But  England  sent  the  tea  along. 

Though  men  of  all  degree 
Protested  loud  against  the  wrong, 

And  said,  “We’ve  no  idee, 

Of  paying  tax  on  tea 

And  Boston  men  did  more,  for  when 

The  ships  at  anchor  lay, 

Three  hundred  chests  of  tea  were  steeped 
In  Massachusetts  Bay. 

But  who  went  out  to  tea 
Were  not  so  plain  to  see. 

— Sent  bv  Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 
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Enigma 

My  first  is  in  loathe  but  not  in  hate, 

My  second  is  in  fig  but  not  in  date, 

My  third  is  in  boy  but  not  in  girl, 

My  fourth  is  in  wave  but  not  in  curl, 

My  fifth  is  in  star  but  not  in  moon, 

My  sixth  is  in  note  but  not  in  tune. 

My  seventh  in  day  but  not  in  night, 

My  whole,  a  privilege  for'whieh  men  fight. 

New  Jersey.  — By  Ruth  Sharp  (13). 

Riddles 

What  happens  twice  in  a  moment,  once 
in  a  minute,  and  not  again  in  a  thousand 
years? — Sent  by  Elizabeth  Rothe  (13), 
New*  York. 


UffSELI/K  OLACH 


Drawn  by  Cecelia  Fredrickson,  New  York 


Here  is  Frank  Pennington 
Dear  Old  Gang  :  Here  I  am  back  again 
after  months  of  absence.  Guess  you  all 
remember  me  as  “the  kid  from  Texas.”  I 
appeared  on  Our  Page  in  the  dress  of  a 
cowboy.  Here  I  have  another  role.” — 
Frank  L.  Pennington  (15),  Texas. 


NATURE 


Drawn  by  Anna  Barbar  (13),  Mass 

"The  answer  to  last  month’s  nature 
puzzle  was  a  brown  creeper.  This  bird 
belongs  to  the  creeper  family.  This  is  a 
family  of  birds  who  creep;  that  is,  they 
appear  not  to  hop  up  a  tree  trunk  like  a 
woodpecker,  or  walk  up  like  a  nuthatch, 
but  they  hug  close  to  the  bark  with  claws 
and  tail  and  seem  really  to  creep.” — Sent 
by  Minnie  Klein  (12),  New  York. 

A  few  days  after  Margaret  sent  us  this 
puzzle  the  little  fellow  himself  came  to 
call.  He  is  really  very  fond  of  bits  of 
meat  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  insects.  And 
speaking  of  insects,  Janet  Cragin  (10), 
New  York,  has  sent  us  this  little  study 
of  a  very  curious  Winter  insect.  Although 
Janet  has  drawn  this  picture  and  printed 


February  26,  1927 

What  is  it,  that  the  more  precious  it  is, 
the  less  we  like  to  keep  it? — Alice  West, 
New  York. 


My  Feathered  Guests — Drawn  by  Eleanor 
Hanson  (13),  New  Hampshire 

Stay  with  me 
Please  do  not  flee, 

I  am  sorry  for  you 
I  give  you  feed,  too. 

I  like  your  pretty  wings. 

I  will  keep  your  house — 

Not  even  a  mouse 
Will  ever  get  it, 

Or  poison  will  you  nip. 

I  hope  you  will  stay ! 

An  original  poem  by  Edward  Blado 
(11),  New  York. 


A  Regular  Contributor  from  New  Jersey 

Dear  Friends :  I  think  the  Page  for 
January  was  very  good.  I  am  sending 
the  snapshot  I  promised.  It  is  not  so 
very  good,  but  it  was  taken  in  November 
when  the  Chrysanthemums  were  in 
bloom.  Best  wishes  to  Our  Page.  Yours, 
Harold  Deveney  (15),  Ne*w  Jersey. 


Patricia  and  Her  Ducks 

Dear  Friends :  This  is  a  picture  of  me 
and  my  ducks.  I  raised  23,  and  next 
year  plan  to  raise  twice  as  many.  From 
now  on  I  hope  to  be  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Our  Page.  I  am  interested  in 
goats,  too,  and  in  riding  horseback,  and 
in  raising  registered  Ayrshires.  I  like  to 
cook,  do  you?  Very  truly,  Patricia  Saw¬ 
yer  (13),  New  Hampshire. 


A  Mid-Winter  Dream 

Tomorrow  is  Ground  Hog  day.  I  have 
been  planning  my  next  garden.  Prospec¬ 
tive  gardens  are  always  loveliest,  aren’t 
they?  I  expect  my  red  and  pink  holly¬ 
hocks  to  blossom  this  year  and  my  mixed 
Gladioli  have  kept  well,  so  they  ought  to 
blossom  well,  too.  And  for  seeds  I  am 
getting  a  yellow  and  blue  combination — 
marigolds,  Calendulas,  bachelor’s  buttons 
and  larkspur.  Of  course  I  will  have  snap¬ 
dragons  and  some  dwarf  Phlox  (annual) 
just  the  same  as  I  had  last  year.  I  don’t 
usually  have  nasturtiums,  but  I  shall  this 
year,  and  I  have  ordered  a  lot  of  single 
Portulacca  for  the  wall.  All  colors ! — 
From  Berta  Griffiths  (16),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 

Tenderfoot  Scout :  “I  had  an  awful 
dream  last  night.” 

First  Class  Scout:  “What  was  it?” 

Tenderfoot  Scout :  “I  dreamt  I  was 
eating  shredded  wheat  and  ‘when  I  woke 
up  half  the  mattress  was  gone.” — Sent  by 
Carl  Ratsch  (13),  New  York. 


“Where  is  the  car  I  left  parked  here?” 
“I  can  only  tell  you  where  part  of 
it  is.” 

“Quick!  Tell  me!” 

“A  cop  came  up  and  took  the  number.” 
— Sent  by  Elizabeth  Morgan  (9),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (17), 
New  York 

“Myrtle  Bowman’s  idea  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  quilt  was  great.  I  wish  her  a  fine 
collection  of  gingham.  Berta  Griffiths 
may  look  forward  to  a  history  of  Bay 
State  next  month  if  the  page  approves 
of  it.” — Elsie  Seigel  (17),  Massachusetts. 

“I  live  on  a  silver  black  fox  ranch  near 
Ballston  Springs.  I  have  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  a  long  time;  now  I  am  trying 
to  get  something  printed.” — Stanley 
Brown  (14),  New  York. 

“I  feel  quite  a  stranger  sending  in  a 
drawing  after  what  seemed  ages  that  I 
didn’t  send  anything.  I  haven’t  been  too 
busy  to  look  at  Our  Page  every  time  it 
came  out.  I’m  going  to  make  a  portrait 
of  mvself,  or  try  to.  Almost  every  senior 
girl  knows  me  as  a  portrait-drawer — the 
school  knows  me  as  editor  of  the  school 
paper.  That’s  where  my  spare  time  goes.” 

“That  rhyme  about  washing  dishes 
showed  a  lot  of  sense.  That  land  of 
philosophy  can  be  applied  to  lots  of 
things.  Still  if  I  had  to  wash  the  dishes 
probably  I  would  throw  them  in  the 
river.” — Norman  Hallock,  Connecticut. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  Myrtle  Bow¬ 
man  would  tell  us  all  about  how  to  make 
a  friendship  quilt?  I  wonder  if  anyone 
has  tried  using  a  cup  of  chopped  butter¬ 
nuts  instead  of  the  cocoanut  in  Margaret 
Gippert’s  cocoanut  cookies  that  appeared 
on  Our  Page  some  time  ago?” — Cecelia 
Fredrickson,  New  York. 


A  New  Hampshire  Group 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  beside 
Ivearsarge  Mountain,  and  the  primeval 
pines  near  here  are  the  biggest  in  the 
New  England  States.  I  love  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  My  dad  hunts  and  traps 
a  lot.  I  send  photo^  of  one  of  the  bob 
cats  dad  caught  on  Kearsarge  Mountain. 
The  boys  are  my  brothers — I  have  three. 
Please  return  photo.  We  have  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  10  years,  and  like  it 
fine.— Gretta  Palmer,  New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Weiderhold  (16), 
New  York 

Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  a  very  good  spice 
cake  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it: 

Melt  Vz  cup  butter  and  cream  it  with 
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1V2  cups  brown  sugar.  Add  two  eggs 
beaten  separate,  then  one  cup  of  milk. 
Then  add  two  cups  hour  and  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  sifted  together 
three  times.  For  spice  use  %  teaspoon 
cloves,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  also  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and 
one  cup  raisins.  Bake  in  greased  pan 
20  minutes. — From  Frieda  Hansen  (16), 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Ann  Brewer  (15), 
Connecticut 


Jan.  28. — Got  up  and  got  ready  for 
school.  Then  1  dressed  my  little  sister. 
Went  to  school  and  got  out  at  four 
o’clock.  Got  some  cobs  and  did  some 
chores.  My  brother  went  skating.  I 
learned  to  say  books  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Bible. 

Jan.  29. — Tonight  I  went  to  town.  We 
got  a  lot  of  groceries.  Had  some  ice 
cream.  Afterwards  I  took  my  bath. 

Jan.  30. — I  went  to  Sunday  school. 
When  I  came  out  we  had  supper,  then  I 
painted  some  things. — Nellie  (9),  New 
Jersey. 


Jan.  15. — Cold  today,  and  growing 
colder.  It  has  been  snowing  hard,  and 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  piling  the  snow 
in  great  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stands  at  three  below  zero  with 
this  going  on.  Fixed  a  feeding  station 
for  the  birds,  went  to  meet  my  brother 
who  has  gone  to  town  for  feed.  Took 
two  shovels  with  me  so  if  we  needed  to 
we  could  shovel  out  some  of  the  drifts, 
so  the  horses  could  get  through.  We 
didn’t  have  to,  however.  Helped  carry 
the  feed  in  the  barn  and  got  in  the  wood. 

Jan.  26. — Yes,  I  know  I  skipped  quite 
a  few  days,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  about  the 
snowstorm.  Helped  draw  hay  today,  rode 
on  my  skis  awhile.  Took  two  or  three 
tumbles,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  a  ski  ride 
without  that. 

Jan.  27. — 10  below  zero,  and  the  wind 
blowing  some.  Heard  a  bluejay  out  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  hasn’t  found 
my  feeding  station  yet.  Perhaps  it  will 
soon.  Well,  goodbye  for  this  time. — 
Sandy  (16),  New  York. 


Jan.  20. — Ducks  might  call  this  de¬ 
lightful  weather,  but  not  me  !  Rain  and 
mud — there’s  no  way  to  express  it.  That’s 
the  kind  of  weather  that  this  week  has 
given  us.  I  believe  I  could  appreciate  it 
better  if  we  could  have  snow,  a  frozen 
ground,  and  temperature  cold  enough  to 
make  one  feel  peppy.  The  snow  birds  are 
not  seen  much  now,  but  I  saw  a  squirrel 
this  morning. 

Jan.  21. — Not  quite  so  much  rain  to¬ 
day,  but  it  is  almost  as  muddy.  After 
school  I  dug  parsnips.  I  am  reading 
“The  Spy,”  by  Cooper,  which  I  expect  to 
give  a  report  of  for  the  reading  circle. 

Jan.  28. — We  have  been  having  quite 
a  lot  of  excitement  and  fun  at  school 
lately — playing  hide  and  seek !  It  is 
raining  again  this  evening,  giving  notice 
of  the  fact  that  these  pretty  days  are 
coming  to  an  end.  I  have  just  been 
thinking  what  our  January  Page  will  be 
like.  Successful,  I  hope. 

Jan.  31. — Read  “Our  Page”  today,  also 
a  serial  starting  in  our  weekly  paper. 
“Tom  Sawyer”  is  the  name  of  the  story. 
When  I  went  to  feed  I  had  to  take  off 
my  mittens-,  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the 
handle  of  the  fork.  Sometimes  the  calves 
get  in  the  way  and  get  hay  on  their  backs, 
but  they  toss  it  off.  They  must  eat  it. — 
The  Imp  (13),  West  Virginia. 


Jan.  30. — Sister  and  I  had  to  get 
breakfast  because  mamma  was  sick.  I 
made  up  bread,  but  it  wasn’t  very  good. 
Got  my  big  brothers  to  milk.  Stayed  at 
home  all  day,  which  was  a  “very  rare 
thing  for  me  to  do  on  Sunday.  It  came 
a  hard  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

Jan.  31. — Have  a  dreadful  cold  and 
headache.  Mamma  is  better.  Sis  and  I 
milked.  Went  to  school,  read  a  book,  and 
got  all  my  lessons.  Read  the  last  of  a 
continued  story.  I  hurried  home  to  read 
the  funny  paper. 

Feb.  1. — Was  cold  all  night,  and  about 
the  time  I  got  warm  in  bed,  it  was  time 
to  get  up.  Went  to  school.  Came  home 
about  three  o’clock.  As  I  stepped  into 
the  dining  room  who  should  hop  up  but 
my  niece.  Mamma  had  company  all  day. 
One  of  our  neighbors  was  here.  I  went 
part  of  the  way  home  with  her. — Old  Hat 
from  North  Carolina. 


Feb.  3. — I  get  up  pretty  late,  and  first 
I  ate  my  breakfast,  then  put  up  my  lunch 
for  school.  I  go  to  school  every  day. 
There  are  17  in  our  school.  There  is 
grade  from  one  to  eight.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Mr.  C.  L.  Ingalls  is  our 
teacher,  and  every  schoolmate  likes  him. 
We  have  eight  cows,  seven  horses  and 
about  60  chickens,  and  we  also  have  a 
shepherd  dog  named  Teddy.  There  is  a 
nice  falls  in  front  of  our  house.  We  go 
swimming  a  little  way  from  there.  It  is 
Dickinson  Falls. — The  Girl  From  The 
Catskills  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (16),  Ne,w  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington  (15),  Texas 


Static — Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn 


STanLCV 

The  Patience  Test— Drawn  by 
Stanley  Brown  (T4),  New  York 


George  Washington - — Draicn  by 
Earl  Castle  (16),  New  Jersey 


Two  Silhouettes — Draicn  by 
Esther  Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania 


The  Virginia  Hills — Draicn  by 
Virginia  Wood  (15),  West  Virginia 


Winter  in  the  Finger  Lakes 


Our  Fireside — Drawn  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  New  York 


sw  f, 


Drawn  by  Earl  Castle  (16), 

New  Jersey 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Always  he  saw  himself  as  but  a  man, 

A  spirit  moving  in  an  earthly  clod. 

Always  he  helped  himself  as  of  the  clan, 
lhat  hews  the  wood  and  tills  the  stub¬ 
born  sod. 

lie  had  the  gift  to  vision  and  to  plan 
Simply  and  truly.  All  ways  he  trod 

Were  humble,  common  -ways;  yet  now  we 
scan 

Lincoln  as  one  who  came  close  unto 
God. 

Man  among  men,  rail  splitter,  servant, 
master, 

Never  he  lost  the  simple  human  trait; 

And  thus  he  saved  a  nation  from  disaster, 
I  aithful  in  small  things,  ruler  over 
great. 

Walking  by  common  ways  at  last  to 
death, 

Like  that  poor  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
By  Mary  Droune  (18),  New  Jersey 


February  Fun 

“Riding  down  hill  is  fun,” 

Raid  Bill,  as  he  drew  his  sled 
To  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Tom  nodding,  agreeing, 

Just  went  on  ski-ing 
“Now  for  the  fun  !”  said  he, 

As  he  started  down  the  hill 
With  glee  (almost  losing  a  ski). 
Fate  let  them  meet  on  the  middle 
of  the  hill !  The  end, — a  Spill  ! 

— By  Carl  Ratsch  (13),  New  York 


The  Moon 

O,  the  moon  rides  high  and  clear  tonight, 
And  the  winds  sweep  wide  and  free, 
And  the  shadows  dance  in  mad  delight, 
Like  foam  on  a  stormy  sea. 

In  the  midnight  depths  the  great  winds 
wait, 

And  the  lightning  is  hidden  far, 

And  the  clouds  are  swept  by  the  hands  of 
Fate, 

To  a  place  behind  a  star. 

And  still  the  moon  rides  high  and  clear, 
Across  the  purple  sea. 

And  the  shadows  tremble  with  awe  and 
fear,  , 

At  the  things  that  shall  ever  be. 

— By  Lorene  Noyce  (15),  Connecticut. 


Jolly  Winter  Time 

Hear  the  fire,  snap,  snap,  snap  ! 
Hear  the  popcorn,  tap,  tap,  tap  ! 

Hear  the  rain 
Upon  the  pane, 

Jolly  Winter  time  again  ! 

See  the  apples,  tit,  tat,  toe, 

Red  and  shining  in  a  row, 

Bulging  sack, 

Of  nuts  to  crack, 

Jolly  Winter  time,  Oh,  Ho ! 

— By  Myrtle  Dickerson  (14),  Delaivare 


Drawn  by  A.  F.  Lewis,  Neio  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

It  should  be  the  best  that  we  have  ever 
done.  The  work  that  was  contributed 
showed  a  little  more  thought,  patience, 
and  skill,  and  the  photos  are  even  more 
unusual.  We  hope  that  Louise  Weider- 
hokl  ■will  not  be  too  busy  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  herself.  As  for  ourselves,  how 
many  of  us  would  have  the  courage  to 
send  in  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  drawn  by 
himself?  Our  Page  will  find  out  shortly, 
for  we  mean  to  print  whatever  is  sent  in 
of  this  kind.  Many  of  you  will,  I  hope, 
find  much  pleasure  and  education  in  study 
of  portraiture.  You  will  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  some  faces  are  easier  to  draw 
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Real 

Economy 
in  Baking 

A  farmer’s  wife 
says,  aCERESOTA 
seems  to  go  farther 
than  other  brands  of 
flour  and  this  is  an 
item  in  our  large 
family.” 

Ceresota  is  uniform 
and  dependable. 
The  ideal  bread  and 
pastry  flour.  Order 
a  sack  from  your 
grocer.  It’s  real 
baking  economy  to 
use  Ceresota  Flour 
— Pure,  Wholesome 
and  Not  Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 


than  others,  because  they  show  more  in¬ 
dividuality.  In  watching  the  faces  of 
those  you  know  you  will  be  able  to  see 
that  a  certain  kind  of  temperament  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  certain  lines  upon  the 
face.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
be  able  to  express  something  of  this  in 
the  lines  you  draw  on  your  paper,  and 
father  or  sister  looking  over  your  shoul¬ 
der  will  speak  the  name  of  the  person 
whose  portrait  you  are  trying  to  draw. 
Then  you  will  know  that  you  have  begun 
to  succeed.  If  you  use  a  great  deal  of 
paper,  throwing  away  poor  starts  without 
trying  to  make  them  over,  and  look  care¬ 
fully  again  and  again  and  be  sure  exactly 
what  you  see,  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  have  a  likeness.  In¬ 
teresting?  Yes,  it  is  fascinating  work, 
this  reading  of  minds  and  drawing  them 
on  paper.  Here  is  a  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  do  not  know.  The  people 
behind  faces  that  have  plenty  of  lines  are 
more  interesting  than  the  people  with  no 
lines  at  all.  If  you  were  to  live  in  a 
lighthouse  with  one  person  and  no  other, 
you  would,  unconsciously  perhaps,  search 
for  lines  in  his  face  to  tell  you  what  kind 
of  a  companion  he  would  make,  and  judge 
him  almost  entirely  by  what  you  were 
able  to  interpret  from  them.  It  should  be 
part  of  one's  education,  this  learning  to 
read  faces. 

The  sketch  of  the  snow  man  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  last  month's  Art  Column  had  no 
artist's  name  attached,  but  belongs  to 
Miriam  Kacliel,  Pennsylvania.  Miriam 
Rachel  and  Frank  Pennington,  as  well  as 
Louise,  are  editors  of  their  school  papers 
and  all  live  in  the  country.  Isn't  that  in¬ 
teresting?  And  yet  they  find  time  for 
Our  Page.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  many 
boys  and  girls  are  afraid  to  write  us, 
thinking  that  we  are  some  kind  of  club, 
and  that  they  will  have  to  join  before 
they  will  be  allowed  to  contribute  any 
work  for  Our  Page.  However,  this  is  not 
the  case.  These  pages  are  free  to  all 
girls  and  boys  whose  work  ranks  as  best 
and  most  of  interest.  By  reading  Our 
Page,  anyone  can  see  for  himself  what 
kind  of  work  is  needed,  and  the  rest  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  contributor.  There  is  no 
charge  whatever  for  printing  work,  and 
no  reward  but  space  and  good  black  type. 
The  Page  is  both  of  and  for  ourselves. 

Let’s  see  what  we  can  find  in  the 
month  of  March !  Send  all  contributions 
sometime  before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  to 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

But  here  is  a  poem  from  a  reader  of 
Our  Page  who  has  caught  sight  of 
Spring  on  the  way. 

The  Messenger  „„ 

The  wind  is  from  the  South  today 
And  as  it  gently  blows 
It  sends  o'er  me  a  thrill  of  joy, 

A  secret  prized  it  knows. 

It  whispers  softly,  “Spring  awakes !” 
She’ll  soon  be  on  the  way. 

She  chose  me  for  her  messenger,- 
And  thus  she  bade  me  say. 

The  sun’s  rays  warm  the  bare  brown 
earth, 

White  clouds  go  sailing  by, 

Spring  surely  is  not  far  away. 

South  wind,  you  do  not  lie. 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins  (17),  Connecticut 


Some  Stories  About  Lincoln 


And  here  is  Norman  Hallock’s  contri 
bution,  “The  Sentinel.” 


Drawn  by  Elsie  Seigel  (17), 
Massachusetts 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin 
County,  Rentucky,  on  the  12th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1809.  When  he  was  only  eight 
years  old  he  learned  to  swing  an  axe.  He 
learned  to  read  from  two  books,  the  spell¬ 
ing  book  and  the  Bible  :  then  he  borrowed 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Aesop’s  Fables. 
He  would  stay  up  half  the  night  reading 
them  “by  the  blaze  of  the  logs  his  own 
ax  had  split.” 

In  1816  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
Spencer  County,  Indiana  ;  and  in  1830  to 
Decatur,  Illinois.  On  this  last  occasion 
young  Lincoln  walked  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance,  200  miles.  When  they  reached 
their  destination  in  what  was  then  an 
almost  unsettled  country,  the  father  and 
son  began  to  build  the  log  cabin  which 
was  to  be  their  home.  After  this  was 
completed,  young  Lincoln  split  the  rails 
which  were  necessary  to  fence  in  their 
farm  of  ten  acres. 

When  he  was  21  years  old  he  stood  six 
feet,  three  and  one-lialf  inches  in  his 
socks.  He  could  out-run,  out-jump,  and 
out-wrestle  anyone  of  his  age  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  By  his  studious  use  of 
every  opportunity  he  had  acquired  a  fair 
mastery  of  the  English  language,  of 
American  history,  and  of  elementary 
mathematics.  He  had  developed  a  very 
practical  and  shrewd  turn  of  mind,  un¬ 
usual  narrative  and  rhetorical  powers, 
with  great  humor  and  sterling  integrity 
of  character. 

— By  Carl  Ratsch  (13),  New  York. 


Lincoln  was  not  quite  eight  years  old 
when  his  father  moved  to  Indiana.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  certain  disease 
called  “milk  sickness.”  Abe’s  mother  fell 
sick  and  died  with  it.  This  was  Lincoln’s 
first  great  sorrow.  Abe  was  the  under¬ 
taker.  He  wrote  to  one  of  the  ministers 
he  knew,  to  come,  and  preach  over  his 
mother’s  grave.  He  said  he  could  not 
come  right  away.  There  was  many  a  time 
Abe  would  sit  by  his  mother's  grave  and 
shed  tears.  He  used  to  say,  “All  that  I 
ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  U  my  angel 
mother,”  but  he  meant  his  stepmother. 

One  day  when  Abe  looked  out  of  the 
cabin  window  he  saw  a  horse  and  wagon 
coming.  It  was  his  new  mother  and  all 
her  furniture.  Abe  learned  to  love  liis 
stepmother  for  she  was  very  good  to  him. 
She  said  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  she 
had  ever  seen. — By  Wanda  Madure  (11), 
Massachusetts. 


Abe  lay  by  the  fireplace  and  read.  Out¬ 
side  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the 
wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell,  but  the  boy 
did  not  notice  this.  He  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  where 
Great  Heart  was  guiding  the  Christians 
along  the  dangerous  path  of  the  lions.  As 
they  were  finally  saved  the  boy  closed  his 
book  and  looked  about  the  bare  cabin. 
The  light  from  the  burning  logs  in  the 
fireplace  showed  the  three-legged  stool 
and  the  crude  table  thu  .  he  had  helped 
to  make.  He  saw  the  ladder  of  pegs  that 
led  to  his  bed  of  leaves  in  the  loft.  But 
he  didn’t  think  of  these  things. 

He  was  thinking  about  what  he  was  to 
be  in  the  future.  He  thought  if  he  was 
going  to  be  great  he  would  have  to  work 
hard.  He  could  not  go  to  school.  As  the 
logs  began  to  smoulder  he  took  a  coal 
from  the  hearth  with  a  shovel  and  figured 
as  he  had  been  taught  in  his  year  of 
school.  He  would  borrow  an  arithmetic, 
and  his  stepmother  would  help  him.  The 
thought  made  him  very  happy.  The  coals 
were  very  dull  now,  and  in  rising  to  put 
away  the  ashes  and  the  shovel  he  made 
a  noise  which  woke  his  father,  who  did 
not  like  this  and  said  that  he  was  wast¬ 
ing  his  time.  He  preferred  that  his  son 
should  be  hoeing  corn  or  splitting  rails. 
But  the  boy  did  not  quit,  nor  did  he  com¬ 
plain  of  his  poor  education.  His  mother 
encouraged  him  to  read,  though  the  only 
books  he  -had  were  the  Bible.  Pilgrim  s 
Progress  Aesop’s  Fables,  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  A  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Life  of  Washington.  He  read  these  over 
and  over  again. — By  Ruth  Eaton  (12), 
Massachusetts. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  last  month) 

Father’s  studio  was  a  wonderful  place. 
All  hands  worked  in  it.  In  the  evening 
they  gathered  around  the  big  table, _  each 
one  busy  with  his  own  doings,  and  in  all 
Paris  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
interesting  group  of  artists  than  these 
Bonheur  girls  and  boys.  The  oldest 
brother  was  busy  over  his  paintings,  the 
younger  one  with  his  sculpture,  and  baby 
Juliette  was  fast  learning  to  draw  and 
use  colors.  But  when  Rosa  entered,  all 
work  stopped  as  they  listened  to  every 
word  she  had  to  tell  them  about  her  day 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  parks  of  the  city. 

Without  any  question  she  frequently 
said  as  she  showed  off  this  or  that  draw¬ 
ing,  “Just  as  I  found  a  perfectly  splen¬ 
did  position  or  an  unusual  expression,  the 
mean  old  thing  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
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WALL  PAPER  f 

At  Factory  Prices  • 

Offering  you  worthwhile  substan¬ 
tial  savings  <^n  finest  quality  Wall 
Paper.  Latest  patterns,  designs 
and  colorings.  Prices  will  amaze 
you! 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

BOOK  showing  paper  and  bor- 
ders  with  full  in¬ 
structions  for  meas¬ 
uring,  hanging,  etc. 


SMORTON 

WallPaperCo.  Sggg 
Dept.  U,  Utica,  N.  Y.  . . 


New  FREE  book  quotes 
,  Reduced  Factory  Prices. 

Introduces  sensational  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Bond  on 
Stoves. Ranges, Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes. Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heat- 
.  ing  stoves.  Cash  or  easy  terms.  24 
hour  shipments.  30  day  free  trial. 
360  day  test.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  26  years  in  business.  600,000 
customers.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

'KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Req  is  tenet?  Direct  to  You1* 


We  want  600  ambitiou3  men  and 
women  to  accept  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  and  make  big  money  fast! 

“Doc”  Barber  sold  72  in  4  hours, 
profit  $64.80  (sworn  proof).  Every 
woman  buys  on  10-second  demon¬ 
stration.  New,  wonderful  self-  . 
wringing  mop  that  REALLY  | 
wrings  dry,  without  wetting 
hands.  No  gears,  bolts  or  screws. 

Simple,  practical,  perfect.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Weighs  only  2  pounds. 

Your  profit  up  to  150%  1 

s«r_e. _ •  If  you  want  exclusive 

“niB  yillvlt  i  territory,  you  must 
hurry!  You  need  no  experience.  The  mop  sells  itself. 
But  hurry!  Write  today,  sure  I 
Delphos  Mop  Co..  1822 10th  St.,  Delphos,  O. 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices, 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J. 

Our  IT  I  I  1  I\  •  washes  and  dries  win- 

New  Household  Device  ^  2£Z 

Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  thi  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Saves  time ,  work 
and  clothes 


A  few  pieces  or  a  tubful  of  clothes 
are  quickly  and  easily  washed 
with  this  new-method  washer. 
Made  to  fasten  on  every  kind  of 
tub.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  requir¬ 
ing  only  slight  bending  of  the  arm. 
A  12-year-old  girl  can  do  it.  The 
suction  and  double  action  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  out  the  dirt  and 
does  not  rub  or  wear.  By  drain¬ 
ing  out  the  water  it  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  an  excellent  wringer 
for  heavy  pieces. 

Complete  Washer 
{without  tub )  Only  $10 

by  parcel-post  prepaid,  cash  with 
order.  Or  with  two  satisfactory 
references,  $1  with  order  and  $1 
each  month  for  the  next  ten  months. 
(Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  and  return  the  washer 
within  30  days.)  In  ordering,  state 
on  what  kind  of  tub  washer  is  to 
be  used.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed.  Sales  easily  made 
on  demonstration.  Address 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Results  in  Your 
Oven  will  Prove  IPs 
Better! 


Costs  More- 
Worth  ltt 


OCCIDENT 


SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell  -  Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices ,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Prevent  Grippe- 
build  resistance 


SCOTT  s 
EMULSION 


It  abounds  in  precious, 
health-protecting 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-58 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

w for  , 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
tor  aa  little  aa  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prieea. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  alarms 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  cell- 
bora* 


Kjjj 


ings  and  ! 


ders  as  well  aa  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


other  end  of  the  pasture,  and  spoiled  the 
whole  drawing.”  This  very  fact  that 
she  could  not  depend  on  regular  sittings, 
or  even  count  on  her  models  for  more 
than  a  few  mintites  at  a  time,  led  her  to 
catch  the  impression  with  a  few  telling 
lines.  Then  if  the  beastie  rudely  left  her 
sitting  'with  only  a  book  or  easel  before 
her,  she  could  finish  the  sketch  very  well 
without  him. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Rosa  to  study 
the  woolly  coats  and  kind  intelligent 
faces  of  her  models,  she  went  beneath  all 
this  and  learned  how  wonderfully  their 
bodies  wTere  put  together  and  how  their 
bones  moved  as  they  lifted  their  great 
flanks  with  each  step.  In  a  word  she 
learned  every  thing  there  was  to  know 
about  them,  and  every  place  where  ani¬ 
mals  were  kept,  Rosa  was  there  among 
them.  The  great  houses  where  they  were 
prepared  for  market  became  an  almost 
daily  studio  for  her  during  the  early 
years  of  her  study. — By  Frances  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chutter  in  All  Arts. 


Monarch  of  the  Prairie 
Drawn  by  George  Briggs,  New  York 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Daniel  Sima  (13),  ‘Evelyn  Bol¬ 
linger  (14),  Agnes  Ritenburgh  (16),  Charles 
Mohr  (12),  Elizabeth  Rothe  (13),  Edna  LaBarge 

(12) ,  Florence  Dillon  (16),  Herbert  Palmer  (12), 
Natalie  Curtis  (11),  Adeline  Holden  (12),  Clar¬ 
ence  Renward  (9),  Mabel  Van  Hall  (12),  Anna 
Panniska  (12),  Lnella  Qnester  (9),  Robert  Smith, 
Alice  Gettings  (16),  Beatrice  Hood  (17),  Loretta 
Halloway  (12),  Helen  Moshier  (10),  Elma 
Hetherington,  Harold  Samson  (19),  James  Bern- 
holz  (15),  ‘Louise  Wiederhold  (16),  William 
Dorpfield  (13),  Nora  Osterhoudt  (11),  Helen 
Easling  (14),  Catherine  Beban  (13),  Lawrence 
Hacock  (15),  Adriana  Mikes  (13),  ‘Michael 
Itisko  (14),  Peter  Holmes  (18),  Helen  Sommer 

(14) ,  Grace  Sommer  (11),  Iona  Welker  (15), 
•Marian  Ginn  (8),  Bessie  Borkhins  (14),  Helen 
Booth,  Martha  Press  (12),  Dorothy  Press  (13), 
Charles  Press  (10),  Leland  Knuppenburg  (16), 
Mary  Blair  (14),  ‘Stanley  Brown  (14),  Roy 
Bergman  (15),  Ada  Morris  (13),  ‘Pearl  Lynn 

(17) ,  Leona  Eckart,  Abram  Kittle  (12),  ‘Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (17),  ‘Doris  Kramp  (14),  ‘Janet 
Cragin  (10),  Marion  Palmer,  Alice  McNutt,  Jen¬ 
nie  Trovan  (12),  Eugene  Broughton,  Elizabeth 
Humphreys  (13),  David  Jackson  (12),  Carl  Jack- 
son  (9),  Robert  Cole  (13),  Antoinette  Buch- 
hauser  (14),  ‘Carl  Ratseh  (14),  *A.  J.  Lewis, 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Jennie  Lewis,  ‘Charlotte  Booth 

(18) ,  Beatrice  Booth  (15),  Lucy  Booth  (10), 
Robert  DeRevere  (11),  Frederick  DeRevere  (8), 
Eddy  Jensen  (15),  Harold  Hungerford  (14), 
Helen  Messemer  (17),  Edna  Koenig  (17),  Ruth 
Murphy,  Irene  Wood  (16),  Joseph  Kopelman 

(15) ,  June  Jachimiak  (15),  Elizabeth  Tilburg, 
Eva  Robillard  (16),  Ellen  Preston  (10),  ‘Muriel 
Church  (11),  Cecelia  Frederickson,  Herbert 
Wadling  (14),  June  Wadling  (12),  Lottie  Tay¬ 
lor,  Edith  Taylor  (9),  Edna  Taylor  (9),  ‘Min¬ 
nie  Klein  (12),  Gertrude  Hubert,  Janice  Bald¬ 
win  (10),  Elizabeth  Shelly  (8),  Madalene  Faus- 
ner  (9),  Beulah  White  (11),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory 

(16) ,  Agnes  Veach  (15),  Carolyn  Veach  (12), 
Marie  McIntosh  (15),  Geraldine  Elliott  (13), 
Gertrude  Hammer,  Clara  Blair,  Leona  Blair, 
Betzy  Hazen  (13),  Mildred  Adsitt,  Kenneth  La- 
Vegne  (9),  Robert  LaVegne  (6),  ‘Grace  Wheat, 
Elda  Baker,  Evelyn  Owen  (10),  Ethel  Hamscher 
(14),  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  ‘George  Briggs. 

New  Jersey. — Isabel  Cordes.  Marie  Zellar  (10), 
•Mary  Droune  (18),  ‘Harold  Deveney  (16),  Gene 
Joindian  (14),  Edna  Barchi  (13),  Gertrude  Per¬ 
ry,  Edith  Rogovoy  (11),  ‘Edward  Blado  (11), 
Margaret  LeCompte  (12),  Eleanor  Perry  (12), 
Mary  Donezeski  (10),  Dorothy  Lyons  (11),  Le¬ 
roy  Simpkins  (14),  Sigrid  Westman  (11), 
Carolyn  Burgliardt  (10),  Floretta  Rupell  (10)  (, 
Helen  Slonieski,  Margaret  McGuire,  Irene  Hor¬ 
vath  (14),  Margaret  Baldwin,  Rose  Stein  (15), 
•Ruth  Sharp  (13),  Gladys  Sharp  (9),  Alice 
Chew  (11),  John  Rowe  (14),  Beulah  Miller  (12), 
Eunice  Gordemot,  ‘Nellie  Harris  (9),  Sadie  Al¬ 
len,  ‘Earl  Castle  (16),  Maude  Schor,  Kathryn 
Rice  (13),  Corinne  Bobb  (13),  Robert  Bobb, 
Irma  Knight  (10),  Steve  Chrappa  (13). 

Pennsylvania. — Michael  Kaninskas  (12),  Owen 
Porter,  Robert  Burlingame,  Thomas  Lohrer  (16), 
Lois  Ross  (12),  Arthur  Sehmoyer  (10),  Richard 
Haney  (8),  Franklin  Kohler,  Cora  Dunkle  (17), 
Russell  Ruhr,  ‘Miriam  Kaeliel  (17).  Helen  Clap¬ 
per  (15),  Mary  Cramer  (15),  Grace  Gunther 

(13) ,  Virginia  Dengler  (14),  Henry  Stout, 
Thelma  Miller  (15). 

Connecticut.— Esther  Schulz,  Lilian  Vesilak 
(12),  Ludmila  Vesilak  (10),  ‘Norman  Hallock, 
Edna  Garlick  (15),  George  Smith,  ‘Berta  Grif¬ 
fith  (16),  ‘Marie  Collins  (17),  Seott  Brewer 
(11),  ‘Ann  Brewer  (15),  Helena  Larsen  (15), 
Inez  Garais  (11),  Dorothy  Richardson  (16), 
•Lorene  Noyce  (15),  Franz  Wittman  (12), 

Massachusetts. — Dorothea  Bumpus  (13),  ‘Elsie 
Seigel  (17),  Freida  Hansen  (16),  ‘Annie  Bar- 
bar  (13),  ‘Lila  Worster,  Wanda  Madure  (11), 
•Ruth  Eaton  (12),  Beryl  Wilbur  (8),  Mavis 
Whittemore  (8). 

Ohio. — Ethel  Carr  (7),  Harold  Landes  (12), 
Madalane  Risley  (8),  Ida  Robley  (12),  Wesley 
Underwood,  Neva  Doak  (11). 

Maryland.— Byrim  Fearins,  Edith  Ball  (13), 
Helen  Miller  (13). 

Maine. — Sidney  Humes,  Elsie  Bryant  (12). 

Delaware. — Violet  Hostedler  (10),  Granville 
Wilkins  (12). 

Vermont, — Field  Winslow,  Gerald  Kelley  (12), 
Donald  Kelley  (8),  Amanda  Churchill. 

Michigan. — Dorothy  Hardin  (11). 

North  Carolina. — ‘Harriet  Boggs. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Elizabeth  Halloway  (10), 
Esther  Don. 

Illinois. — Anna  Graham. 

Virginia. — Ada  Mills. 

West  Virginia. — Louise  Carney  (14),  ‘Clark 
Allender  (12),  Nellie  Eib  (17). 

Wisconsin. — Evelyn  Vollmer  (13). 

Letters  Wanter 

Ellen  Shannon  (13),  Maine;  Laura  Owen  (13), 
Ohio:  Thomas  Lohrer,  Pennsylvania;  Elma 
Hetherington  ( 12) ,  Iona  Welker  (15),  Janet 
Cragin  (10),  Cecelia  Frederickson,  New  York. 


THATCHER 

BOILERS -FURNACES -RAN  GES 


Economy 


WHEN  YOU  consider  a  furnace 
for  your  home  you  should  bear 
in  mind  last  winter’s  heating 
difficulties  and  expenses. 

You  will  find  the  Thatcher  “Meteor 
Pipeless”  furnace  economical  both  in 
first  cost  and  fuel  consumption.  It 
not  only  delivers  ample  warmth  on 
the  very  coldest  days  but  burns  with 
equal  satisfaction,  hard  or  soft  coal 
or  wood. 

The  warm  air  from  the  Thatcher 
“Meteor  Pipeless”  furnace  rises 
through  a  centrally  located  register 
to  all  the  rooms.  When  cool  it  is 
drawn  back  to  the  furnace  and  is 
moistened,  re-heated  and  re-circulat- 
ed,  thus  insuring  a  constant  flow  of 
evenly  heated  “moist”  air. 

Mail  coupon  below  and  let  us  send 
you  literature  describing  the  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  Thatcher 
“ Meteor :  Pipeless”  furnace. 


CHICAGO 

341  N.  Clark  St. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  NEW  YORK 

39-41  St.  Francis  St.  21  W.  44th  St. 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  literature  describing  the  Thatcher  Meteor  Pipeless 
Furnace  and  other  Thatcher  products. 


Name  ... 
Address 


OLD 

BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  for  teed,  middling 
and  bran  bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Reference? :  Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO. 

Cleveland  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 

Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuritis  Lumbago 

Pain  Neuralgia  Toothache  Rheumatism 


DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  4 4 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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„  Y  &  |  4.  ^  Soothing 

fM  W  j l.  KeaEing  Ointment 

That  Works  Lake  Magic  / 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment  f/jZ 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or  t/j 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  of  V 

stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed.  I i/mrJ A 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For  f  !jf3 Wjfo 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore  fyjiJtS. 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on  //IHgjJaK' 
man  cr  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE 

from  as  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1.25, 

postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we’ll  mail  [  L 

you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see  PjggHHgSI 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Thoughts  on  the  Tuberculin 
Test 


INSURE 


md  Profits 


ARE  you  killing  your  cows  with  kindness? 

w  Are  you  wasting  good  feed  dollars  in 
ineffective"  attempts  to  force  production? 
Too  much  heavy,  rich,  expensive  rations  that 
the  overworked  digestive  and  assimilating 
organs  cannot  convert  into  milk  makes  your 
cows  logy,  off  feed— the  easy  prey  of  disease. 

Kow-Kare,  used  with  the  winter  feed,  shows  such 
amazing  milk  gains  simply  because  it  actively  aids 
the  digestive  organs,  stimulates  assimilation— builds 
natural  health  and  vigor  right  where  the  milk-making 
process  occurs.  Kow-Kare  is  not  in  itself  a  food.  It 
throws  no  added  burden  on  the  cow’s  digestive  func¬ 
tions.  Its  action  is  not  temporary— but  PERMA¬ 
NENT.  It  invigorates  the  productive  process— makes 
the  cow  thrive  on  the  less  expensive  NATURAL  foods. 

Gear  up  your  cows  to  higher  milk  yields  right  now. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  give  your  cows  this  vital  help. 
The  added  milk  much  more  than  pays  the  slight  cost. 
You  get  cow-health  insurance  as  a  BONUS.  A  single 
can  of  Kow-Kare  will  ration  a  cow  one  to  two  mqptbs. 
Full  directions  are  on  every  can. 

Prevent  Disease  Losses 

Most  cow  diseases  are  prevented  entirely  where  Kow- 
Kare  is  used  with  regularity.  By  keeping  the  cow’s 
vitality  at  a  high  level  expensive  cow  troubles  cannot 
gain  a  foothold.  When  disorders  such  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  do  creep  in,  Kow-Kare  brings  speedy 
recovery  by  restoring  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
organs  where  these  troubles  always  originate.  Kow- 
Kare  rescues  many  a  hopeless  cow— turns  many  a 
loss  into  profit. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have  Kow- 
Kare— $1.25  and  65c  sizes,  (six  large  cans,  $6.25). 
Full  directions  on  the  can.  Mail  orders  sent  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Our  valuable  free  book 
on  cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 

Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Sag  Balm,  Grange  Garget 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


When  Cows 
FRESHEN 

no  investment  is  so 
certain  to  pay  big  re¬ 
turns  as  giving  Kow- 
Kare.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
pecting  trouble  at  calv¬ 
ing  you  prevent  it  with 
this  great  invigorator. 
Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  no  longer  think 
of  letting  cows  freshen 
without  the  aid  of 
Ko  w-K  are — fed  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and 
after.  It  assures  a 
healthy  vigorous  cow 
and  calf. 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Is  it  really  necessary  that  the  cows  are 
tuberculin  tested  for  the  benefit  _  of  the 
cattle  and  the  people?  Sometimes  it  looks 
as  though  it  was  a  money  scheme  for 
officeholders.  My  oldest  son  has  signed 
up  with  the  State,  and  last  Fall  he  had 
one  reaction.  He  took  the  cow  away  and 
got  7  cents  dressed  for  her,  which  doesn’t 
count  up  very  fast.  They  did  not  come 
to  fumigate  till  three  weeks  after  the 
cow  had  been  removed.  I  think  this 
should  have  been  done  right  away.  What 
do  you  say? 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  about  this  testing.  I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  at  all  if  it  is  necessax-y  B.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fumigation  of  a  cow  stable  after 
tuberculin  testing  and  the  removal  of 
reacting  cows  is  a  farce  that  may  be 
enacted  three  hours,  three  weeks  or  three 
years  after  such  removal,  with  the  same 
results  in  either  case.  Fumigation  is  not 
a  practicable  method  of  destroying  disease 
germs  in  anything  but  a  tightly  closed 
chamber  in  which  the  air  may  be  made 
moist  by  some  means,  as  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  steam.  As  a  method  of  disinfect¬ 
ing  dwellings,  much  more  tightly  built 
than  cow  stables,  it  has  been  practically 
abandoixed  by  health  officials.  Any  fumi¬ 
gation  of  an  ordinary  barn  that  is  rea- 
sonably  possible  cannot  be  considered 
more  than  a  sanitary  bluff,  calculated  not 
to  destroy  disease  germs  tliere  but  to  im¬ 
press  the  owner  with  the  idea  that  some¬ 
thing  of  value  to  him  has  been  done. 

My  candid  opinion  of  the  compulsoi’y 
tubei'culin  testing  of  cattle  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  is  that  it  is  a  widespread 
mania  for  doing  something  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  that  had  its  origin  in  an  honest  but 
mistaken  conception  of  danger  to  human 
health  from  tubercular  cattle  and  that 
has  reached  its  present  dimensions 
through  a  combination  of  those  forces 
which  so  often  carx-y  a  measure,  good  or 
bad,  to  remarkable  lengths.  It  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  measure,  in  many  respects,  to  others 
of  tlie  class  known  as  welfai’e  measures, 
not  a  few  of  which  work  to  the  ultimate 
injury  of  those  whom  they  purport  to 
lenefit.  The  forces  behind  these  mea¬ 
sures  are  partly  unselfish  and  humani¬ 
tarian,  partly  inspired  by  self  interest, 
imong  these  forces,  in  this  particular 
case,  may  be  mentioned  popular  interest 
in  the  control  of  human  tuberculosis.  The 
public  has  been  taught  that  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  responsible  for  much  of  that  in 
the  human  family  and  that  milk  from 
tubercular  cows  has  been  the  carrying 
agent.  Legislators  have  consequently 
been  willing  to  pass  any  laws  that  they 
thought  might  abolish  this  danger. 

Medical  opinion  in  recent  yeai’s  has, 
however,  been  veex-ing  from  tlie  original 
position  to  that  of  considering  bovine 
tuberculosis  a  negligible  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  human  ailment.  For 
some  reason  or  reasons,  conjectured  but 
actually  unknown,  human  tubei’cixlosis,  in 
common  with  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  has  been  waning  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century.  Deaths 
from  tuberculosis  have  dropped  off  one- 
half  in  that  period  of  time.  Smallpox, 
diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  per¬ 
haps  other  communicable  diseases  that 
once  were  veritable  scourges  have,  in 
some  unaccountable  way,  lost  much  of 
their  virulence.  Only  in  occasional  epi¬ 
demics  do  they  show  the  power  that  they 
once  had.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason 
for  this  striking  decline  in  human  tuber¬ 
culosis,  it  is  certain  that  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  cows  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  and  there  are  probably  few,  if  any, 
who  would  ascribe  it  to  the  more  or  less 
general  pasteurization  of  milk.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  promoting  this  movemexxt 
for  tuberculin  testing  do  ixot  hesitate  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  danger  which 
raw  milk  from  untested  cows  is  alleged  to 
hold  and  pictures  showing  the  recalci¬ 
trant  farmer  producing  disease,  among 
children  are  freely  used  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure. 

Less  creditable  to  those  behind  them 
are  the  forces  that  have  at  least  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  selfishness  in  them.  As  any 
movement  gets  under  way  and  becomes 
general  the  number  of  people  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  it  for  a  ’livelihood 
increases,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
there  are  to  push  it  along.  In  time,  any 
movement,  be  it  good  or  bad,  acquires  a 
sort  of  vested  interest  and  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  check  or  stop  it. 
Prestige  develops  and  overawes  opposi¬ 
tion.  Political  expediencies,  the  xxeces- 
sity  of  placating  this  group  or  that,  the 
desire  to  stand  in  with  what  is  or  what 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  his  constitutency  influences  the 
man  whose  positioix  depends  ixpon  his 
ability  to  gain  and  keep  votes.  Long 
after  many  movements  have  lost  whatever 
usefulness  they  ever  possessed,  they  are 
continued  by  such  forces  as  these. 

From*  the  standpoint  of  personal  inter¬ 
est,  there  is,  of  course,  no  other  body  of 
men  as  dii’ectly  interested  in  tuberculin 
testing  as  is  the  veterinary  profession, 
unless  we  are  generous  enough  to  include 
the  owner  of  the  cows  as  one  with  a  stake 
in  the  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
charge  the  veterinary  profession  with,  un¬ 
due  selfishness  or  improper  motives ;  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  be  inter- 


TfieHINMAH 

Electric 

A  smoother,  sweeter-runnmg  little 
machine  you  never  saw! 

Just  a  handful.  Move  it  anywhere. 
Plugin,  attach  teat  cups.  Ilowitmilks! 
Listen  closely  or  you  can’t  tell  it’s 
working.  One  or  two  cows  at  a  time. 
Just  watch' the  hard  work  being  done 
foryou  —  time  and  money  being  saved. 

Easiest  to  clean.  Only  1/6  II.  P.  re¬ 
quired.  Low  in  first  cost.  Because  it 
uses  theSimplellintnan  System— proved 
sight  by  19  years  of  success  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  in  Belgium,  France,  England, 
Australia,  South  America  and  other 
foreign  lands. 

If  you  have  electric  power,  choose 
a  Hinman  Electric  and  the  future  will 
confirm  your  judgment. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO 
Fourth  St.  Oneida, N.Y. 
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Your  Own  9 
Guarantee  e 

Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 


C'Hi . 

METAL 


P 


Most  Modern.  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPEK-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  wo 
can  quote  factory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Oept  E  London.  Ohio  Ext.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses.  Corn  Cribs.  Grain  Bins 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 
TO  FARMERS  ON 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 

NOW  is  the  time  to  provide  money 
for  your  Spring  needs.  Govern¬ 
ment  controlled  bank  provides  money 
for  purchase,  financing,  developing 
and  equipping  your  farm  by  long  (33 
Yr.)  term.  Take  advantage  of  this 
service.  Card  or  letter  will  bring  repre¬ 
sentative  to  explain  plan.  Address: 
Branch  Office  for  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

No.  9  Mortimer  Bldg'.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
FREDERICK  WHITMORE,  Attorney  and  Agent 


re*  GARDEN 
1 3  TRACTOR 


Does  your  Garden 
Plowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
lLawn  Mowing  —  at 
'such  big  saving  of 
time  and  energy.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Instant  Hitch 
I  for  interchanging  of  attach 
Intents.  Improved  new  tools. 
Arched  Axle,  Tool  Control, 
Power  Turn,  Snappy  Motor — 
many  other  features.  Easy' 
(time  payment  plan. 

]  Write  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
jkPorfc  Washington.  Wis. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  to.  r  31  Middletown.  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates.  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Fay  the  Freight.  U  saved $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich, 
Pon’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Incf. 
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Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
'  *"$id  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowton  Remedy  Ca. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


P  A  I  mU  P  AT  New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
^  A  I  .  r.  ^  IVI  r.  Ill  sweeper  and  all  its  attach- 
Uituuumij.i  ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  *3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  none  AN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
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ested  in  so  large  a  part  of  their  work  as 
tuberculin  testing  has  become,  that  they 
should  believe  in  it  and  promote  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  With  the  waning 
numbers  in  this  profession  and  among  its 
students,  profitable  work  must  be  found 
for  their  graduates  or  veterinary  schools 
will  have  to  close ;  why  should  not  veter¬ 
inary  authorities  see  in  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  a  measure  well  worth  their  efforts  to 
continue?  When  the  testing  of  cattle  re¬ 
quires  fewer  men  to  carry  it  on,  either 
from  the  completion  of  the  work  or  wip¬ 
ing  out  of  the  herds,  there  are  the  hogs 
and  hens  to  be  kept  from  further  menac¬ 
ing  human  life.  These  domestic  animals 
are  frequently  tubercular,  too.  Conta¬ 
gious  abortion  is  already  beginning  to 
loom  above  the  horizon  as  a  disease  from 
which  the  cows  left  in  the  farmers’  herds 
must  be  saved  at  any  cost — to  the  farmer. 

Any  attempt  to  even  sketch  the  forces 
behind  tuberculin  testing  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  mentioning  the  vast 
number  of  public  officials  to  whom  the 
work  offers  opportunity  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  helplessness  of  our  “agricultural 
industry”  when  they  have  let  go  its  hand. 
They  may  be  found  in  bureaus  and  de¬ 
partments  everywhere.  To  call  the  roll 
would  be  too  much  like  attempting  a  gen¬ 
eral  census  enumeration.  One  out  of  11 
in  this  self-governing'  nation  of  ours  is 
said  to  be  upon  the  public  payroll  in  some 
capacity.  The  officials  which  farming 
supports  far  from  the  farm  help  to  swell 
the  number.  To  these,  in  all  fairness, 
should  be  added  the  influemce  of  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  whose  editors  are  so  closely 
tied  up  with  agricultural  organization  as 
to  be  at  liberty  to  express  only  orthodox 
organization  views,  and,  with  them,  other 
editors  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
farm  matters  and  who,  when  feeling 
called  upon  to  speak  of  them,  merely  re¬ 
peat,  undigested,  the  statements  that  they 
receive  from  agricultural  “authority.” 

ir.  B.  D. 


Thick  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  cows  give 
thick  milk?  I  am  feeding  silage,  which 
has  plenty  of  corn  in  it,  also  hominy  and 
gluten  mixed.  R.  K. 

Kinsman,  Ohio. 

Any  one  of  several  things  might  cause 
your  cows  to  give  thick  milk.  Often  when 
certain  cows  are  nearly  dry  they  give 
thick  milk,  which  when  mixed  with  other 
milk  causes  it  to  become  thick.  An  in¬ 
fection  of  the  udder  known  as  mastitis 
might  give  the  milk  a  flaky  appearance. 
Contagious  garget  is  an  infection  which 
is  caused  by  a  germ,  and  is  spread  from 
one  cow  to  another  by  milkers.  This 
tends  to  dry  the  cows  up  however.  An¬ 
other  cause  might  be  too  heavy  feeds  in 
a  concentrated  form.  In  all  probability 
the  cause  in  your  case  is  either  the  first 
or  the  last  mentioned.  It  would  be  well 
to  collect  a  sample  of  each  cow’s  milk 
and  let  it  stand  several  hours,  to  de¬ 
termine  which  cows  are  causing  the  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  suggested  that  if  those  cows 
causing  the  trouble  are  well  along  in 
their  lactation  period  they  be  dried  off.  If 
they  are  not  nearly  dry  give  them  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a  quart  of  water  by 
means  of  a  drenching  bottle.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  you  change  your  ration  as 
follows:  200  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
linseed  oilmeal,  or  at  least  mix  the  above 
feeds  in  the  suggested  proportions.  This 
ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow.  w* B* 


A  Defense  of  the  Fox 
Terrier 

Your  call  last  week  on  page  221  for 
personal**experiences  on  “Fox  Terriers 
vs.  Chickens”  calls  me  to  the  defense  of 
the  little  terriers.  Here  on  the  farm  for 
nearly  30  years  past  we  have  made  the 
breeding  and  selling  of  them  one  of  our 
specialties:  a  sure  money  getter.  Did 
you  ever  know  any  live  dog  that  was  not 
born  a  hunter?  My  other  specialties 
here  are  chickens  and  sheep,  both  said  by 
most  folks  to  be  the  one  sure  game  for 
dogs. 

This  may  be  so,  probably  is  so,  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  never  yet 
found  one  of  the  little  foxes  in  all  we 
have  kept  as  breeders,  both  males  and 
females,  or  their  young,  that  was  not 
easily  taught  where  his  duty  and  rights 
joined  forces  as  against  his  instincts. 

You  may  res  assured  that  your  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  man  behind  the  dog  is 
very  apt  and  true.  No  fox  terrier  in  all 
our  years  of  breeding  has  developed  the 
hunter  in  him  to  the  destruction  of  our 
flocks  either  of  sheep  or  chickens.  As  I 
said,  it  is  natural  for  a  terrier  to  hunt. 


But  they  can  easily  be  trained  to  put 
their  energies  into  the  rat  hunt,  instead 
of  the  chicken  or  sheep  hunt,  and  really 
they  are  the  best  watchmen  night  or  day 
that  you  could  imagine.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  human  foot  ever  stepped  on 
this  farm  and  around  our  buildings,  in  the 
night  but  what  the  alarm  was  instantly 
sounded,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  we  have  never  been  bothered  by 
chicken  maurauders  in  the  night  or  day. 
Thieves  know  before  they  steal  what 
places  have  dogs,  especially  the  terriers, 
and  give  such  farms  the  go-by.  Of  course 
they  are  the  livest  dog  for  their  size  ever 
known.  All  that  is  needed  as  insurance 
of  your  flocks,  either  of  chickens  or  sheep, 
is  at  their  earliest  notice  of  either  to 
take  them  in  hand,  train  them  as  you 
may  and  ought,  and  you’ll  be  glad  you 
have  the  little  ones,  noise  and  all,  on 
your  place.  c.  P.  ives. 

Connecticut. 


Comparison  of  Rations 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  much 
protein,  fat  and  fiber  are  in  these  feeds 
and  which  is  the  best  feed  for  cows?  I 
have  silage  and  mixed  hay  mostly  Alfalfa 
and  clover. 

No.  1 :  300  lbs.  corn-cob  meal,  150 
lbs.  oats  chop,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed. 

No.  2 :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 

wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  300  lbs. 
oats  chop,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed. 

No.  3 :  100  wheat  bran,  100  cornmeal, 
100  oats  chop,  100  gluten  feed,  100  yeast 
grains,  50  oilmeal,  50  cottonseed. 

_No.  4  :  400  cornmeal,  400  oats  chop, 
250  wheat  bran,  150  oilmeal,  200  gluten 
feed,  100  cottonseed. 

No.  5 :  300  corn-cob  meal,  150  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  oats  chop,  100  bran,  150  cot¬ 
tonseed,  100  gluten  feed,  100  oilmeal. 

No.  6 :  300  corn-cob  meal,  200  stand¬ 
ard  middling,  100  ground  oats,  100  wheat 
bran,  100  gluten  feed,  100  cottonseed, 
100  linseed  meal. 

The  rations  which  you  have  submit¬ 
ted  have  the  following  analyses : 

Protein  Fiber  Fat 


No.  1 .  19.3  7.  5.4 

No.  2 .  18.6  7.3  5. 

No.  3 .  21.1  7.7  6.1 

No.  4 .  17.  7.  4.8 

No.  5 .  19.3  7.  5.3 

No.  6 .  18.3  7.2  5.1 


It  is  suggested  that  ration  No.  3  is  the 
best  ration  for  you  to  feed.  It  has  good 
variety,  contains  both  oats  and  bran, 
which  are  very  essential  in  a  good  dairy 
ration,  and  yeast  grains  which  is  a  good 
milk  producer.  This  ration  should  be  fed 
according  to  production  allowing  each 
cow  1  pound  of  grain  mixture  to  each  3 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  j.  w.  B. 


Breeding  Stock  for 
Rabbits 

<  I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  a  local 
city  paper  which  is  rather  interesting. 
This  clipping  tells  how  Burr  E.  Randall, 
with  the  aid  of  several  members  of  the 
Chemung  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
has  brought  500  cottontail  rabbits  into 
that  county  so  as  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  home-grown  rabbit. 

“Chemung  County  has  had  trouble  with 
several  forms  of  rabbit  disease  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  greatest  ailment 
is  tuberculosis.  If  when  the  skin  is  re¬ 
moved  from  a  rabbit  and  blotches  ap¬ 
pear,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
and  white  and  black  spots  cover  the  un¬ 
derskin,  the  rabbit  has  the  disease.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  of  the  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  persons  should  be  warned  against 
eating  such  rabbits. 

“Gland  trouble  has  also  shown  up  in 
rabbits  in  the  past  few  years.  When  the 
rabbit  has  the  appearance  of  being  puffed- 
up  in  the  region  of  the  neck  glands  it 
should  be  discarded.  A  bot-fly  bite  which 
brings  on  an  attack  of  tiny  grubs  also  is 
a  malignant  malady  among  rabbits.” 

Since  our  county  is  being  so  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  of  bovine  tuberculosis  that 
animals  from  twice  accredited  herds  are 
being  condemned,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  Conservation  Commission  is  to  rid 
the  county  of  rabbit  tuberculosis  in  so 
able  a  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  clip¬ 
ping.  Although  it  is  a  serious  problem 
I  cannot  but  say,  “It  is  to  laugh  !” 

A  veterinary  who  was  giving  a  test 
told  one  farmer:  “We  are  trying  to  help 
you  farmers,  but  you  won’t  see  it  that 
way.”  When  cornered  as  to  the  kind  of 
help  he  was  giving  he  couldn’t  explain. 
No  doubt  the  Conservation  Commission 
feels  the  same  solicitude  for  the  farmers. 
Perhaps  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  new  stock  will  wipe  out  the  disease 
in  rabbits,  when  cattle  must  be  killed.  To 
follow  the  same  rule,  why  do  we  not 
bring  in  cattle  from  the  Western  ranges 
to  infuse  new  blood  instead  of  the  great 
expense  of  testing?  Or — why  not  kill 
every  rabbit  in  the  county  before  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  new  stock?  Not  the  latter! 


No,  no;  for  the  sport  of  the  city  and 
town  hunter  would  be  ruined. 

To  view  it  from  all  sides  it  is  a  most 
amazing  proposition.  mbs.  a.  m.  d. 
New  York. 


Raising  Calves 

Let  me  urge  those  who  want  to  raise 
a  few  calves  cheaply  and  well  to  try  my 
way.  I  have  used  various  methods  but 
this  is  far  most  satisfactory. 

Feed  whole  milk  for  two  weeks,  12  lbs. 
a  day,  preferably  2  or  3  lbs.  ot  noon  so 
calf  will  not  get  too  hungry.  Then  de¬ 
crease  milk  a  little  and  add  a  porridge 
made  of  %  cup  oilmeal  and  one  quart 
warm  water.  Mix  immediately  after  each 
feeding  for  the  next  feed,  so  it  will  have 
about  12  hours  to  stand.  Increase 
amount  until  at  three  months  each  calf 
gets  a  cup  of  oilmeal  stirred  into  2  or 
2 y2  quarts  water. 

Milk  may  be  almost  omitted  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  better  to  feed  milk  till  the 
calf  is  four  months  old,  and  is  getting  a 
pint  of  oilmeal  at  each  feeding.  More 
can  be  safely  fed.  Fed  this  way  I  never 
have  trouble  with  scours  in  calves. 

At  two  months  or  even  younger  follow 
liquid  feed  with  handful  of  dry  feed  in 
pail  or  box — bran  middlings  and  meal,  or 
any  good  mixture.  Also  give  clover  hay 
if  possible  and  cold  water  when  desired. 

For  scours  in  calves  boil  six  corncobs 
and  put  half  the  liquid  into  calfs  mess 
(of  clear  milk)  for  two  feedings,  which 
will  probably  be  enough,  if  not  do  it  again. 
For  older  calf  not  drinking  milk  beat  up 
an  egg  in  a  cup  and  fill  cup  with  vinegar. 
Pour  down  with  bottle.  This  dose  of  egg 
with  vinegar  is  good  for  diarrhoea  in  hu¬ 
mans,  but  fill  cup  only  half  full  of  vine¬ 
gar.  mbs.  c.  H.  D. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


H0LSTEINS 

for  Profit 


Holsteins  are 
profitable  because  they  lead  in 
milk  and  butterfat  production. 
Calve  regularly,  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  pro£« 
itably  into  the  farming  program* 
.  Write  for  literature 

*Jhe  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINPSFRIESIAN 

Association  tf  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  TTUnrU* 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  dne  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkcxED  $2,400  forsaq^ck 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  W1S 


PRODUCTION  BULL S-RIGHT0 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen)— 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  t 

December  192S-2.158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  tor  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secrot.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtwI  daisy  farms,  II  S.  IU  si.,  PbH*..  p» 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS  24th,  Grand soi?  ot  King^of 

The  May,  out  of  The  Abbess  of  t  lorham,  A.  R.,  record 
726  lbs.  Fat.  Bull  calves,  $40  to$l(>0;  Heifers, $100  to  $150; 
Fresh  heifer,  $225.  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs.  Every¬ 
thing  registered.  Write  your  wants.  Accredited  herd 
126892.  A.  M.  KES  N  EL,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


For  lack  >•  m  Head  of  Registered  Accredited 

GUERNSEY  FEMALES 

also  herd  sire,  dam  has  record  of  19716.1  lbs.  M _ 818.62 

lbs.  B.  F.  Neve-  had  a  reactor. 

8.  C.  BENTLEY  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pn re-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  Ail  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  ouw  Y.'TTa™: 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  13770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FHITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


For  Proeti-  fillEOHQCV  Heifer  calves,  write  E11GEWOOD 
call,  pure  IPJCHlSOLl  IMlltY  F.WtIIS  Whitewater,  Wis 


SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific ,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  slii;  ment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
#26  and  up.  Jdoai  s  $86  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $76  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys" 
EMMA  BINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jnn.tion  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y*. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  Whit©  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  barrows,  boars  and  sows*  6  wks.  old,  $4 5 
ea.,  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  ea.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  $9  ea.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel*  1085 

DU ROCS  w? 

J-":. Bred  Sows 
BONG  ACHES  FARM  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

"f  <)|  1  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

■*  ^  r\  V  VO  ing.  ah  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  Si  Son  Merrllleld,  N.  Y. 

Registered  DUROG  JERSEY 

Immune.  J,  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES  SttH 

months  old  breeding  stock.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

RICHAKD  E.  WAI8  LEBANON,  N.  J. 

CHESTFR  WHITE*?  Spring  boar3.  Sept,  pigs, 
W  Hi  ICO  Big  type  with  quality. 

CLOUDLANR  FARM  Bennett  Square,  Pit. 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM  S2K.V“KEi™ 

Booking  Young  Boars  for  April  1st  delivery  at  $1 S  each. 

Air*  IHf?  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  Booking 
V.  I.  V.  orders  for  March  pigs.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 

DOGS 

“YOU  NFFn  HFI  P”  You  will  milk  cows  730 

iVJU  Al  Ei Ei is  nCiLr  times  in  1927,  buy  an 

English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 

GEO*1BOOH1M4LNatU^al  h.eeleWA^TA'I’UONr°NteY* 

SSISI  COO*  HOUNDS 

E.  F.  CHRISTEN  SEN  .j.  UIMltOD,  N.  Y." 

ffll  f  IP  DITD0  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
vULLIIj  rUld  Stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
,  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  85811,  West  Chester,  Penna 

flollip  Plinnip^  —  J^nest  Quality.  Catalog  free. 

V^UIllC  *  Bowden’s  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers,  kelson  a  80S.,  flrove  City,  Pa. 

IIAG6  Intelligentlarge rugged  type  White  Collie  Puppies 

xFIMJtJ  510-515  each.  E0GEW000  FARM  Hopkinton,  R.  1 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS — From  reg.  stock,  3  mo.,  females  $20 
11  Good  watchdog  and  companion.  IIULSE SMITH, NewfieM.N.Y, 

AiRFDAI  F^  Special  offering  of  pups,!  mos.  old.  Will 
HintUHLCO  shipC.  O.  D.  E.  «.  FISHF-lt,  Madison,  N.  I. 

MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  | 

AYRSHIRE  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

We  are  offering  One  Yearling  Bull  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  three  others  a  little  younger,  but  dandy  ones, 
out  of  our  best  cows  at  special  prices.  Young 
calves  up  to  three  weeks  old,  $25.00.  Accredited 
herd.  Write  your  needs  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa 

L°,.?  PERCHERON  STALLION 

Registered,  dark  grey,  weight  2.000  lbs.,  seven  years  old, 
sired  by  Hardi  93099  ;  Dam  Hardi  Marabell  49260;  Dam  of 
Hardi’s  Mike  Bettie  131555.  Guaranteed  60  %  in  foal  If 
interested  write  J.  D.  PEERY,  No.  Tazewell,  Va. 

FAD  CAT  F  Jersey  Herd  Dire,  Alberta’s  Fon- 
*  wlv  taine,  Register  No.  201733,  an  out¬ 

standing  individual,  tried  and  true  with  dam,  grand 
dam  and  great  grand  dam  in  gold  medal  class.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  to  avoid  inbred  stock. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Inc.  Westport,  Conn. 

WANTED — One  op  Two  very  high  record 
GRADE  HOLSTEIN  or  GUERNSEY  COWS 

State  age  of  cow ;  record  both  of  milk  and  butterfat;  by 
whom  record  was  supervised,  and  price. 

MOUNT  HOPE  FARM  Williamstown,  Muss. 

FOR  QAI  F  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  Suncliff  Sensa- 
■  wil  unhL  tion,  No  255167.  Sire  Sensation’s  Hot¬ 
spur  of  R.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of  Elm  Place.  No. 
681397.  Bora  March  4th,  1926.  Address,  SUNCLIFF 
CORPORATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

15  Delaine  Grade  Ewes 

Ured  to  prize  winning  Delaine  Ram.  $1  6.00  per  head. 
C.  M*  Q.  WRIGHT  •  Kaiifloniville,  ^N*  Y. 

Fry**  Colo  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS. 
*  CARL  MALCHOFF,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

MILK  GOATS 

yonr  wants  to  us.  Apply  only  if  interested  to  huy. 
JONATHAN  B,  1'IS  11  Eli  New  Holland,  Pa 

WflntpH— WhHo  Rahhife  For  Aprildelivery.  Nature  Friend 
ndlllBU  Baby  hdUDIIS  2021  Boston  Road  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEGISTEREO  Imported  JERSEY  COWS,  also  one  bull. 
*•  SHEA,  High.  Ridge  Rcl.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

|  .*.  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale  Pure  Bred 

Holstein-F  riesians 

Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from  an  accredited 
herd.  All  are  from  good  producing  dams  and  most  of 
them  from  my  30  lb.  bull,  King  Mali  win  Johanna  Hue,  a 
son  of  7 he  King  of  The  Johanna  Lads  from  a  30  lb.  dam. 
Also  offer  for  sale  a  pure  bull,  mostly  white  and  of  good 
individuality.  Will  offer  for  sale  a  few  good  grade  cows. 
Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  are  all  good  Holstein 
individuals  and  only  offered  for  sale  because  I  am  over¬ 
stocked  and  about  to  dissolve  a  partnership.  Will  sell 
at  very  reasonable  prices  if  I  can  sell  before  April  1st. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Allamuchy  The  Drew  Brothers  New  Jersey 

FOR  SALE  ofne  28  fiAnec?edHed8 HOLSTEINS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -s-  BARRE,  VT. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 
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Not  a  LIVE  LOUSE 


TRY  LOUSE- CHASE  entirely 
at  our  risk.  Procure  a  can, 
try  it  according  to  directions, 
and  you  are  not  risking  a  single 
penny.  Our  famous  guarantee: 

“Money-Back 
plus  10%” 

if  you  are  not,  in  every  way, 
pleased  with  results  is  your  pro¬ 
tection.  LOUSE-CHASE  does 
its  work  so  well  that  we  dare 
sell  it  on  this  very  unusual 
guarantee.  Get  a  can  to-day. 


/lOU) Z'' 

0 

EVERY  animal  you  free  from  lice  adds  something 
to  your  milk  income.  When  you  clear  off  the 
vermin  which  in  countless  numbers  feed  on  the 
vitality  of  your  cows  at  this  time  of  year,  you  put 
added  quarts  of  milk  into  the  pail.  Relentless  war  on 
lice  saves  a  milk  loss  far  heavier  than  is  commonly 
realized. 

LOUSE-CHASE  has  made  the  problem  of  vermin 
extinction  sure  and  easy.  The  pests  congregate  in 
great  numbers  at  certain  points  on  the  cow’s  body. 
A  little  LOUSE-CHASE,  used  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  on  every  can,  quickly  kills  every  louse.  This 
harmless  white  powder  sifts  on  as  simple  as  using 
a  salt  shaker.  A  single  can  will  give  one  treatment 
to  twenty-five  cows. 

Hundreds  of  the  best-known  dairies,  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  would  not  think  of  being  without 
LOUSE-CHASE.  It  is  the  absolute  “answer  to  the  louse 
question.”  Two  sizes,  sold  by  all  dealers,  farm  size  $1.00: 
small  size  50c.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct  from  us. 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


NORTH  DAKOTA  rich  black  prairie 

soil  such  as  is  found  in  North  Dakota.  Your  choice 
of  a  number  of  these  improved  farms  of  80  acres 
up  while  they  last  at  unheard  of  prices,  $200  to  $1000 
cash,  balance  36  years  at  5$.  Write  for  information. 

Dept.  1 1,  Federal  Land  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


luableBooks 

YOU 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling, 
ventilating  or  buying  any  equipment  for  your  cow 
or  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  write  for 
these  two  books.  These  books  tell  how  we  help  you  plan  and 
equip  your  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient, practical 
and  economical — how  we  save  you  money  by  cutting  down 
material  and  construction  costs.  These  books  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway  Equipment,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers, 
Drinking  Cups,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens — also  Feeders,  Brooders,  Waterers,  Steel  Nests, 
etc. — a  line  of  equipment  that  is  unequaled  for  durability,  service  and  economy. 

Fill  Out  and  Mall  Coupon  Now 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon — tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  you  the  necessary  literature  con-  ■■■■  ■■■■■■■  BBS 
taining  full  particulars  of  Jamesway  _  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
Equipment  and  Jamesway  service.  ■  james  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  642. — Please  send  me 
Don’t  build,  remodel  or  equip  any  m  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
farm  hnildinff  until  vou  pet  these  ®  D  Building  D  Equipping  D  Remodeling 

you  money.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  ■  u  Horse  Bam  u  Hog  House 

you.  M 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.  “  Name . 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  —  Elmira,  N.  Y.  h  „„ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  m  Post  Office. . . . 

(2)  _ 

- — aS  R.  F.  D . . State . . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 


Cracked  Corn 

I  understand  that  in  cracking  corn  a 
large  part  of  the  germ  is  separated  and 
goes  into  what  is  termed  the  offal  and 
that  this  offal  is  actually  the  richest 
product  of  this  milling.  I  find  that  this 
offal  is  largely  used  in  making  up  cow 
feed.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  purchase 
cornmeal  made  from  this  offal? 

New  York.  W.  G.  H. 

In  100  pounds  of  corn  there  are  about 
11.5  pounds  of  germ.  This  germ  is  rather 
low  in  protein  and  carbohydrates,  but  due 
to  its  high  oil  content  it  is  rich  in  fat. 
The  analysis  of  the  corn  germ  is :  Pro- 
jtein,  2.28  per  cent ;  carbohydrates,  4.09 
per  cent ;  and  fat,  4.02  per  cent.  It  is  also 
very  high  in  ash  or  mineral.  This  germ, 
however,  carries  as  much  protein  as  any 
.other  part  of  the  kernel  except  the 
starchy  portion  which  makes  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  grain.  The  meal 
should  be  satisfactory  in  a  chicken  mash. 

j.  w.  B. 


Trouble  from  Excessive 
Protein 

Would  you  send  me  a  good  ration  of 
the  following  grains Gluten,  $1.95 ; 
cornmeal,  $2.05 ;  hominy,  $2.15 ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  $2 ;  oilmeal,  $2.75 ;  bran,  $1.90 ; 
wheat  feed,  $1.95.  I  am  feeding  mixed 
hay,  clover  and  Timothy,  mostly  Timothy 
and  corn  silage.  Is  gluten  a  bad  feed  on 
cows’  udders  in  the  ration?  I  have  been 
mixing  400  lbs.  of  gluten  per  ton.  Some 
have  told  me  it  was  bad  on  the  cows’  ud¬ 
ders.  Is  there  danger  in  spoiling  cows’ 
feeding  so  much  gluten?  I  prefer  a  24 
or  26-per-cent  ration ;  have  been  feeding 
26  per  cent.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  roughage  is  very  low  in  protein 
and  you  have  been  justified  in  feeding  a 
high  protein  feed.  In  all  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  it  i:  the  high  protein  feed  that  has 
been  causing  udder  trouble  among  your 
cows.  If  you  have  been  overfeeding  with 
grain  your  cows  probably  have  not  been 
eating  as  much  hay  as  they  should.  The 
amount  of  milk  that  a  cow  will  give  is  an 
inherited  factor  and  to  feed  her  beyond 
her  requirements  for  the  production  is 
either  a  waste  of  feed  or  a  cause  of  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance. 

It  is  true  that  a  cow  needs  protein  to 
make  milk,  most  of  the  carbohydrates  and 
fat  furnishing  heat  and  energy.  As  a  rule 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  feed  required  for 
maximum  milk  production  is  used  as 
maintenance.  Now  if  the  protein  fed  is 
beyond  the  cow’s  capacity  to  assimilate 
she  will  have  to  throw  it  off.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  may  be  present  in  your  herd.  The 
general  rule  is  to  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  by  each 
cow.  If  we  could  feed  each  cow  in¬ 
dividually  as  a  unit,  their  feed  should  be 
fed  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  lb.  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  about  5  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat  when  in  high  production.  This  is  im¬ 
possible  when  each  cow  is  of  different 
weight  and  no  two  cows  are  producing  or 
testing  the  same. 

What  is  advised  is  that  with  Alfalfa 
hay  we  feed  according  to  production  a 
ration  containing  from  18  to  20  per  cent 
protein  and  with  low  protein  roughages 
a  20  to  24  per  cent  ration  be  used.  Too 
much  gluten  in  a  ration  will  cause  udder 
trouble,  but  400  lbs.  in  a  ton  should  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  it.  The  following  ra¬ 
tion  is  suggested :  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  300 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
gluten,  300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
oilmeal. 

You  will  have  in  this  ration  21  per 
cent  of  protein.  You  will  notice  that 
wheat  feeds  have  been  left  out  and  oats 
have  been  substituted.  Wheat  feed  and 
bran  are  about  the  same,  but  oats  are 
very  important  in  a  cow's  diet.  200  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  is  the  thing  that  costs  the  most 
in  this  formula,  but  as  long  as  you  have 
so  much  cottonseed  in  the  ration  ana  are 
feeding  Timothy  hay,  oilmeal  furnishes 
the  needed  laxative.  If  you  still  feel  you 
Want  to  feed  a  24  per  cent  ration  you  will 
have  to  add  to  the  above  200  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  100  of  oilmeal,  and  take  out 
100  each  of  bran,  oats  and  cornmeal.  It 
seems,  however,  inadvisable  to  do  this. 


J.  W.  B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hubby:  “Don’t  you  think  Horace  is 
afflicted  with  a  swelled  head?”  Wifey: 
“No;  he’s  not  afflicted  with  it.  He  en¬ 
joys  it.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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This  Harness 

Wears  and  Wears ! 

FREEDOM  FROM  REPAIR  EXPENSES 
GUARANTEED 


FOR  the  last  58  years  Godfrey  Guaranteed 
Harness  has  beena  big  favorite  with  horse 
owners.  No  wonder.  It  is  rugged  harness. 
It  withstands  rough  usage  and  harsh 
weather  conditions.  It  earns  its  salt  day 
after  day — year  after  year.  It  is  built  of 
super-quality  materials  that  are  practically 
wearproof.  It  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  that 
will  appeal  to  any  buyer.  For  dependable 
service,  complete  satisfaction  and  absolute 
protection  insist  on  a  Godfrey. 

New  Low  Prices 

Select  your  harness  from  the  latest  Godfrey 
catalogue.  New  low  prices  on  all  models — new 
money-saving  Improvements  —  new  long-time 
payment  plans.  Investigate  before  you  buy. 

FREE  Catalogue 

76  descriptive  pages,  475  illus¬ 
trations  of  harness  and  other 
equipment  for  the  horse.  It’s 
FREE,  Write  now, 

G.R.GODFRE  Y  CO. 

Dept.  30 

GARDNER  MASS. 


Y our  Chance 
to  Have  a 
Craine  Silo 


at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated 
silo  of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and 
turn  loss  into  profit. 

Every  year,  more  dairy  owners  order  us  to 
rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an  opportunity 
just  like  yours.  They  get  a  real  Craine — 
the  silo  that  laughs  at  smashing  storms — 
resists  lrost— keeps  silage  better — stands 
firm  and  straight — needs  no  tinkering — 
earns  profits  for  years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo  means  to  you. 
Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it — and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
same  time  I 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Grain* 
reb.uilts— how  they  stand 
up  and  serve  others— how 
we  rebuild — what  you  get 
Address 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  160-B-l 

Norwich,  N/Y. 


TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  do*., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Philadelphia  as  a  carlot  receiving  mar¬ 
ket  ranks  among  the  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  it  is  growing  steadily.  During 
1926  over  44,600  carloads  were  unloaded, 
an  increase  of  more  than  2,000  carloads 
over  1925.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
considerable  amount  received  by  truck 
from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  even  New 
York  State.  This  is  an  average  of 
around  125  carloads  a  day,  supplies  be¬ 
ing  received  from  over  40  States  and  10 
foreign  countries.  California  leads  all 
other  States  in  the  number  of  cars 
shipped  to  Philadelphia,  that  State  sup¬ 
plying  over  10,500  cars  during  the  year, 
next  in  importance  being  Florida  with  6,- 
446  cars,  New  York  State  with  5,700 
cars,  while  Virginia,  Maine  and  South 
Carolina  shipped  from  2,200  to  3,00  cars 
of  produce  east  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  year.  As  to  produce,  potatoes,  grapes 
and  oranges  lead  in  the  order  named.  The 
apple  market  has  been  dull  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia  2%-in.  Staymans  sell¬ 
ing  generally  $2.25  to  $3  per  barrel,  and 
New  York  A-2%-in.  Yorks  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity  sold  for  $1.25  per  barrel.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  also  moving  slowly,  including 
both  nearby  and  shipped-in  stock.  Mary¬ 
land  bushel  hampers  generally  brought  $1 
to  $1.10,  while  New  Jersey  sweets  ranged 
70  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket.  The  white 
potato  market  was  unsettled,  Maine, 
Green  Mountains  were  selling  under  $4 
per  150-lb.  sack,  but  the  market  streng¬ 
thened  slightly  on  good  stock,  due  mostly 
to  a  firmer  tone  at  shipping  points  rather 
than  to  the  local  demand,  and  prices  have 
been  fairly  steady  for  a  few  days  at 
around  $4.25  a'  sack.  Onions  have  been 
holding  fairly  steady  at  $2.65  to  $2.85 

Ssr  100-lb.  sack  for  York  State  Yellows. 

earby  white  turnips  sold  slowly  at  from 
35  to  65c  per  % -basket,  and  Canadian 
rutabagas,  medium  to  small,  sold  for 
about  $2  per  100-lb.  sack.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  nearby  Pennsylvania 
celery  which-  met  a  fair  demand,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida  are  supplying  the  mar¬ 
ket;  small  and  medium  California  celery 
selling  $3.50  to  $4  crate.  Old  cabbage 
was  very  dull  and  often  there  were  too 
few  sales  to  quote,  the  little  moving 
working  out  at  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton, 
and  $1  to  $1.10  per  100-lb.  sack.  Florida 
strawberries  continue  to  sell  around  75c 
a  quart.  Beets  have  been  dull,  particu¬ 
larly  old  crop  beets,  and  California  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  bringing  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
crate  of  about  four  dozen  heads.  Mexi¬ 
can  peppers  brought  $6  to  $6.50  a  crate, 
and  California  is  competing  with  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  the  market  for  parsley,  good 
Louisiana  parsley  bringing  $3  to  $4  a  bbl. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts,  especially  from  nearby 
points,  have  been  liberal  and  the  market 
was  unsettled  with  the  price  trend  down¬ 
ward.  After  a  period  of  weakness  a 
sharp  drop  of  3e  a  dozen  was  reported  on 
the  fourteenth,  after  which  fresh  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  34c  and  fresh  firsts 
averaged  31c  a  dozen.  Carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  in  cases  ranged  35  to 
38c  and  some  especially  selected  for  car¬ 
ton  trade  brought  up  to  43c  a  dozen.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  are  less  than 
5,000  cases  in  Philadelphia  and  totaled 
about  85,500  cases  for  26  cities  as  re¬ 
ported  for  the  middle  of  February,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago.  We 
have,  however,  a  larger  supply  of  frozen 
eggs  on  hand.  Many  large  bakers  use 
frozen  eggs  and  of  course  their  use  af¬ 
fect  the  sale  of  fresh  and  storage  eggs  in¬ 
directly.  On  Feb.  1,  1927,  over  31,000,000 
lbs.  of  frozen  eggs  were  reported  on  hand, 
nearly  10,000,000  lbs.  more  than  for  the 
five-year  average  and  about  2,000,000  lbs. 
more  than  wTas  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

The  demand  for  live  fowl  has  been 
rather  limited,  and  receipts  have  been  a 
little  heavier  than  the  trade  required. 
Consequently  prices  dropped  2  to  3c  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  small  to  medium  fowl 
preferred.  Fowl  averaged  about  29c  after 
the  decline,  including  both  Leghorn  and 
colored  stock.  Fancy  broilers  were  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  firm  market  prevailed,  fancy 
young  broilers  1%-lb.  average,  bringing 
40  to  43c  and  desirable  2%  to  3-lb.  chick¬ 
ens  averaged  about  37c.  While  some  of 
the  best  roasting  chickens  brought  31c, 
capons,  7  lbs.  or  over,  moved  out  at  33 
to  34e.  Dressed  poultry  held  about 
steady.  Most  of  the  chickens  were  staggy 
which  moved  with  difficulty,  excepting  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  Western  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  in  barrels  wei’e  quoted  at 
32  to  33c.  Trading  in  fresh  killed  fowl 
was  rather  quiet,  dry-picked  barreled- 
packed  stock  working  out  30  to  31c  lb. 
if  heavy,  with  lighter  stock  ranging  down¬ 
ward  to  24  to  26c.  Nearby  ducklings 
ranged  31  to  33c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  turkeys  as  reported  for  Feb.  1 
were  about  average,  but  broilers  were  6,- 
000,000  lbs.  heavier,  totaling  20,435,000 
lbs.,  and  i-oasters  43.593,000  lbs.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  2,000,000  lbs.  over  the 
five-year  average.  Holdings  of  fowl  were 
about  1,400,000  lbs.  heavier  than  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  dull  with  prices  holdiixg  bare¬ 
ly  steady.  No.  1  Timothy  ranged  $24  to 


$24.50  a  ton,  and  No.  2,  $22  to  $23  a' 
ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted 
at  the  same  prices  as  second-grade  Tim¬ 
othy.  Offerings  of  rye  straw  were  light 
but  the  demand  was  also  light  and  prices 
showed  little  change,  No.  1  selling  $20 
to  $21  a  ton  while  wheat  and  oat  sti’aw 
averaged  $16.25  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

BINGHAMTON-JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  45c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck’s,  doz., 
50c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  carirots,  lb.,  5c ;  celery, 
bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceburg,  head,  10c ;  radishes,  bch, 
5c  ;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  peppei*s,  doz.,  20c; 
onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.75;  parsnips,  5c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
prime  cider  vinegai*,  gal.,  35c;  sauer- 
kraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy, _4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
38c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c; 
ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  porter¬ 
house,^  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5e  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  poi-k 
steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  ba¬ 
con,  chunk,  lb.,  30e ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb..  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to  35c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  live, 
lb.,  26  to  34c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  60  to  75c ;  squabs,  paii%  75c ; 
buttei*,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  42 
to  44c ;  retail,  48  to  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c. 

Vegetables  and  Pi-oduce. — Beets,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  eelei-y,  doz.  bclis, 
50c  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15 
to  20c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c ; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  Danish,  doz.  50 
to  70c ;  100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  red,  doz., 
60  to  75e;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  celery, 
doz.  bclis,  75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbei’s,  hothouse, 
doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  cuxdy,  4-doz. 
box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
80c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Fall 
Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  Kings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Noi*thei*n  Spys, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $2 ;  Pound  Sweets,  Russets, 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb..  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
38  to  42c ;  doz.,  45  to  48c ;  pullets,  doz., 
35  to  36c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35 
to  40c :  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.60; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7 ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Offerings  in  poultry  are  light  and 
prices  are  called  firmer.  The  trade  in 
vegetables  is  fairly  active.  Apples  and 
potatoes  ai'e  weak. 

Buttei-,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easier ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  56c ;  tubs, 
46  to  53c ;  choice,  45  to  46c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  new  flats,  daisies,  27  to  28c ;  long- 
lioi-ns,  29  to  31c ;  block  Swiss,  29  to  33c. 
Eggs,  lower;  hennery,  37  to  41c;  State 
and  western  candled,  35  to  37c;  storage, 
25  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c ;  capons, 


35  to  40c ;  springers,  40  to  45c ;  old 
roosters.  21  to  22e ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ; 
geese,  29  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  firmer; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  27  to  31c; 
springers,  28  to  31c;  old  roosters,  21  to 
23e;  ducks,  28  to  33c;  geese,  26  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Wealthy, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.15;  King,  90c  to  $1.25; 
Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  Rome 
Beauty,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  Jonathan,  western, 
box,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Delicious,  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home-grown,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50 ;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $13  to  $16.50 ;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  Maryland, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady ; 
Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Em¬ 
peror,  _  $3  to  $4 ;  keg,  $5.50  to  $6.75 ; 
Almeria,  $3  to  $3.50.  Strawberries,  light 
supply,  qt.,  50c  to  $1.10.  Cranberries, 
firm ;  Cape  Cod,  box,  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.25  to  $9;  marrow, 
$8.25  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7.25  to  $8 ; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.85;  Michig  an,  yellow, 
cwt..  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.65 
to  $1.90. 

Vegetables,  firm ;  beans,  green,  Fla., 
hamper,  $10  to  $12;  beets,  bu.,  40  to 
75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  35c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  cai-i-ots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75 ;  cauliflowei-,  crate,  $1.45  to 
$1.90 ;  celery,  home-grown,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $5  to  $6.25  ;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  45  to  50e ; 
Iceberg,  ci-ate,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  50c ;  pai-snips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.46;  peppers,  crate,  $4.56  to  $5.50  ;  pie¬ 
plant,  5-lb.  carton,  85c  to  $1 ;  radislies, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3%c ;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  yellow,  cwt., 
$1.25  to  $1.65;  watercress,  hamper,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.56  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  steady ;  syrup,  dark,  90c 
to  $1.10;  light,  $1.40  to  $1.65. 

Feed. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $31.50 ;  middlings,  $32.50 ; 
red-dog,  $39.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $34.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46 ; 
hominy,  $32.75 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$13.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

February  17,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  Februax-y :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  or  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Non-pool:  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de- 
livered. 


Sheffield  Pi'oducers : 

Class 

1, 

$2.S5 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamei'y.  fancy  . 

$0.52 

@$0.52% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.51% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.49 

@ 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .47 

•48% 

Lower  grades . 

.44 

n 

.46 

Ladles  . 

.28 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.30 

Centralized . 

.47 

@ 

.50% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  .54%  @ 

.55 

Extra  . 

.53%  @ 

.54 

Firsts  . 

.49 

@ 

.53 

Seconds  . 

,  .47 

@ 

•48% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.27%  @$0.28 

Average  run  ....... 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Young  America . 

.27 

@ 

■27% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

EGGS 

Prices  lower,  especially  on 

white. 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.36 

@$0.37 

Average  extras  . 

.34 

@ 

•34% 

Extra  fii*sts  . 

.33 

@ 

.33% 

Firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.32% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 

.33 

@ 

.37 

Mixed  colors,  best, 

neai’by  . 

.36 

@ 

.37 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33 

@ 

.35 

Common  to  good . 

.24 

@ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.30  @$0.32 


Chickens  . . 

. 28  @ 

.43 

Roosters  . . 

.18 

Ducks  . . 

. 29  @ 

.30 

Geese  . 

. 17@ 

.28 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 28  @ 

.30 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . . . . 

. $0.32@$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 

. 24  @ 

.30 

Roostei’s  . . 

. 18@ 

.25 

Fowls  . . 

.33 

Turkeys,  young  . . . . 

. 50  @ 

.52 

Old  stock  . . 

.46 

Ducks  . . 

.31 

Geese  . 20@  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 75  @  .85 

Dark,  doz . 4.00  fa)  4.50 

Culls  . 2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.50 

Gulls  .  5.50  @  7.50 

Cows  .  .  2.50  @  4.75 

Calves,  best . 15.00@17.00 

TT  Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

G°?s  . 12.00@13.00 

£heeP  .  5.00  @  6.00 

Lambs  . 12.00@13.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .19 

Culls  . 09@  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head  . .7.  7J)b@13.'ob 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.50@$2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . lOfo)  .20 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 15.00@1S.00 

New,  bu  .  1-00(5)  2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Celery,  doz  stalks . 75@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 8.00(5)15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00(5)10.00 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 2.00(5)  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50(5)  4.00 

Escarol,  bu.  .  1.50@  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  3.50 @  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00@  6.00 

Kale,  bbl  . 85@  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  . 50@  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  ..  1.75@  2.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00(a)  8.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25(5)  40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50  @  3.00 

Parsley,  bb . 2.00(o)  3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50  @  5.00 

Geas,  bu  .  4.00@  6.00 

Ieppers,  bu.  .  2.00(5]  6.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 4.50(6)  5.00 

Spinach,  bu.  . 35@  1.00 

Squash,  new  bu . 4.00(5)  4.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  5.00@  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  4.00(6)11.00 

lomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier - 3.00@)  6.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 15@  .35 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.25®  1.50 

W  atercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

fruits 

Appies,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00(S)$3.00 

Baldwin  . 60@  1.50 

Greening  . 75  @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.25 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.00@  4.50 

M,n/Vbbl  ‘  urn .  2.00®  3'50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00(6)  7.50 

Greening,  bbl . 2.75 @  5.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 2.500)  5.00 

Orange,  California,  box . 3.50(6)  5.50 

Florida  .  2.50@  6.60 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  .75@  1.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 16®  .20 

POTATOES 

L°,ns  Gdand,  ISO  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

loO-lb.  sack  .  5.00  @  5.25 

SV1?16’  15°  lbs . 3.75(5)  4.00 

State,  ISO  lbs . 4.000)  4  10 

Bermuda,  bbl . KOODOO 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50 @  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ha^’  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

N°-  2 .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  . .  20.000122.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00 @26.00 

GRAIN 

N-  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

W^eat>  N°.2  red  . . $1.49% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1  67V> 

No.  2  hard  Winter . ! ! .  1.54$ 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 9232" 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  54  /4= 

Gye . . . ::  L14% 

Garley . . 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt... 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  ..... 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 


$0.57  @ 
.35  @ 
.50  @ 
.  .40  @ 

.40@ 
.45  @ 
.45  @ 
.50  @ 
.25  @ 
504  @ 
.04  @ 
.03@ 


.10 

.29 

.59 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.45 

.48 

.48 

.60 

.50 

.05 

.05 

.04 


,  Customer :  “No — no!  I  simply  could- 
n  t  walk  a  step  in  shoes  that  pinch  like 
that!  Assistant:  “I’m  sorry,  madam, 
blit  I  ve  shown  you  all  our  stock  now. 
Ihese  shoes  are  the  ones  you  were  wear¬ 
ing  when  you  came  in.” — London  Passing 
Show. 


Customer  (severely)  :  “I  came  here 
yesterday  for  a  sixpenny  packet  of  qui¬ 
nine  and  you  gave  me  morphine !”  Client 
ists  Assistant:  “Oh,  did  I?  That  will  be 
another  tenpence-ha’penny.”  —  London 
Passing  Show. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Constipated,  Listless  Ewe 

About  12  days  ago  we  noted  one  ewe 
which  did  not  get  up  to  eat,  so  we  sepa¬ 
rated  her  from  the  flock  and  during  the 
subsequent  12  days  we  have  only  seen  her 
eat  or  drink  but  once.  She  lies  down 
most  of  the  time  and  seems  listless.  In 
handling  her  this  morning,  I  find  the  wool 
seems  to  be  loose  and  handfuls  may  be 
pulled  out.  Shortly  after  we  noticed  she 
was  ill  we  gave  two  tablespoons  of  castor 
oil,  but  since  have  done  nothing  tor  her. 

New  York.  11  •  D> 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the 
ewe  will  in  all  probability  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  before  you  receive  this  reply  to 
your  request  for  veterinary  advice.  The 
condition  you  describe  is  an  extremely 
common  one  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  during  the  early  Spring  months,  and 
while  it  rarely  proves  curable  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  prevent  by  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  and  management.  Were 
those  methods  put  into  general  practice 
thousands  of  pregnant  ewes  might  each 
year  be  saved  in  the  northern  States, 
where  the  Winter  is  long  and  cold  and 
snow  covers  the  ground  to  a  considerable 
depth.  It  is  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  deepness  of  the  snow  that  leads  to 
the  causes  which  induce  the  condition  in 


constipation  then  threatens.  It  is  also 
advisable  at  all  times  to  give  the  sheep 
access  to  rock  or  block  salt  and  a  mineral 
mixture  may  be  provided,  if  the  rations 
are  unavoidably  deficient  in  lime. 

A.  s.  A. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Abdomen 

I  have  a  cow  six  or  seven  years  old 
with  a  hard  lump  right  in  front  of  the 
udder  on  the  left  side  on  the  big  vein.  It 
is  about  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  rather 
pointed.  It  seems  sore  when  pressing  on 
it.  Pretty  hard.  E- B- 

Maryland. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
rupture,  in  the  location  described,  is  quite 
commonly  caused  by  a  horn  thrust  by 
another  cow.  When  a  rupture  is  present 
one  can  usually  work  the  bowel  back  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
part  with  the  fingers.  If  that  cannot  be 
done  and  the  swelling  is  hot,  sore  and  has 
a  soft  spot  in  it  one  may  usually  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  an  abscess  and  that  the 
pus  will  have  to  be  liberated  by  lancing. 
Another  possibility  is  ail  aneurysm  or 
dilation  of  the  milk  vein  (subcutaneous 
abdominal  vein),  or  an  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  vein,  called  phlebitis.  The 
two  last  possible  causes  of  the  enlarge¬ 


ment  are  comparatively  rare. 

If  your  veterinarian  decides?  after  a 
careful  examination,  that  a  rupture  is 
present,  or  if  you  so  decide  and  cannot 
employ  a  veterinarian,  treatment  may 
consist  in  restraining  the  cow,  to  keep 
her  quiet,  then  working  the  bowel  back 
into  place,  after  clipping  off  the  hair,  and 
then  building  up  a  thick  coating  upon  the 
part  by  sticking  layer  after  layer  of 
strips  and  patches  of  porous  plaster  or 
adhesive  tape,  or  cloth  covered  with 
melted  Burgundy  pitch  on  the  skin,  to 
form  a  strong  truss.  When  that  has  been 
done  the  truss  should  be  covered  with 
melted  pitch  and  a  wide  bandage  run 
around  the  body,  over  the  truss  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  keep  firm  pressure  upon  the 
rupture.  The  cow  should  then  be  fed  a 
light,  laxative  ration  and  be  kept  in  a 
box-stall  or  pen,  to  be  kept  clean  and 
preferably  bedded  with  planing  mill 
(baled)  shavings  or  sawdust,  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
part  may  again  be  examined  and  it  may 
be  found  that  the  breach  has  closed ;  but 
there  is  nothing  certain  about  that. 

In  many  cases  an  operation  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  is  the  only  successful 
method  of  repair.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
tlie  truss  and  pressure  will  have  to  be 
maintained  indefinitely  or  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  three  weeks.  If  it  is 
found  that  pus  is  present  clip  off  the 
hair  and  cleanse  the  skin ;  then  paint  it 
with  a  two  percent  solution  of  mercuro- 


chrome  or  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Then 
restrain  the  cow  to  prevent  her  from 
kicking  or  injuring  the  operator  and  with 
a  sterilized  curved  bistoury  cut  through 
the  skin  alone,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
swelling,  the  pus  being  pressed  down¬ 
ward  to  serve  as  a  buffer  and  prevent  the 
knife  from  going  too  deep.  The  pus  hav¬ 
ing  flowed  out  the  next  step  should  be  to 
syringe  out  the  cavity  with  a  warm  one- 
or  two-percent  solutiou  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  then  pack  the  cavity  with  a 
strip  of  sterilized  gauze  or  with  a  rope 
of  teased  oakum,  saturated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  pure  turpentine  and 
two  parts  of  cottonseed  oil  or  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Let  a  tag  of  the  packing  ma¬ 
terial  hang  from  the  wound  to  serve  as  a 
drain.  Renew  the  packing  once  daily 
until  it  can  no  longer  be  inserted. 

If  the  pus  does  not  quickly  stop  form¬ 
ing  inject  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  two- 
percent  solution  of  mercurochrome,  using 
enough  of  the  solution  to  wet  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity.  It  should  soon 
fill  up,  if  so  treated.  If  it  happens  to  be 
an  aneurysm  or  phlebitis  it  is  unlikely 
that  home  treatment  will  do  much  good, 
but  improvement  possibly  may  result 
from  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 
The  application  may  be  made  at  intervals 
or  two  or  three  days,  but  should  be 
stopped  for  a  time,  if  the  skin  becomes 
sore.  It  would  be  much  the  better  plan 
to  have  a  veterinarian  attend  to  the  case. 

A.  8.  A. 


question. 

The  disease  is  called  self-poisoning, 
autointoxication  or  stereoremia.  The  af¬ 
fected  sheep  becomes  constipated,  weak, 
stiff,  loses  appetite,  grits  its  teeth,  some¬ 
times  throws  its  head  backwards  and  at 
last  goes  down,  cannot  rise  and  dies.  On 
opening  the  carcass  one  finds  the  liver 
yellow  in  color  and  very  friable  oi  P'  en 
rotten.  The  intestines  are  often  studded 
with  the  characteristic  nodes  or  nodules 
of  nodular  disease  of  the  intestines  caused 
by  the  worm  known  as  Esophagastoma 
columbianum.  That  worm  in  its  larval 
form  is  found  encysted  in  yellowish  or 
greenish  cheesy  pus  in  each  nodule.  The 
disease  in  itself  does  not  pro\e  fatal,  as 
a  rule,  but  always  it  may  be  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  of  death.  Gad-fly  grubs  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  are  another  contri¬ 
buting  cause.  The  liver  in  these  cases  of 
constipation  becomes  overtaxed  and  then 
fails  perfectly  to  perform  its  functions, 
one  of  which  is  to  destroy  or  nullify  poi¬ 
sons  (toxins)  generated  in  the  digestive 
organs.  These  toxins  are  absorbed  into 
the  system  and  cause  toxic  poisoning  or 
autointoxication. 

Prevention  is  all-important.  It  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  making  pregnant  ewes  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  fine  day, 
giving  them  feed  that  will  keep  the 
bowels  active  and  in  every  way  possible 
preventing  constipation,  fat.  flabby  con¬ 
dition  and  consequent  sluggishness.  The 
exercise  is  enforced  by  making  the  ewes 
walk  a  mile  or  two  every  day  to  get  their 
hay  which  has  been  scattered  in  small 
heaps  over  the  surface  of  a  distant  field. 
If  the  snow  is  deep  a  snow-plow  has  to 
be  devised  that  will  open  the  necessary 
roads  for  the  sheep. 

Next,  it  is  important  to  feed  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  instead  of  Timothy  hay, 
straw,  weathered  corn  stocks,  frosted 
grass,  swale  hay.  Much  marsh  hay  is 
only  for  use  in  the  packing  of  crockery 
or  iron  castings.  Timothy  hay  is  also 
about  as  unfit  feed  for  sheep,  especially 
pregnant  ewes,  as  it  is  for  dairy  cows. 
Legume  hay,  on  the  contrary,  is  laxative, 
rich  in  protein  and  contains  lime  and  a 
vitamin  which  has  the  effect  of  causing 
assimilation  of  lime. 

In  addition,  we  advise  feeding  each  ewe 
or  adult  sheep  2  pounds  of  roots  or  of 
sound  corn  silage  daily,  further  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels,  and  if  the  sheep  are  thin 
they  will  also  need  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  of  whole  or  crushed  oats  and  1  part 
of  wheat  bran,  daily,  per  animal. 

So  manage  and  feed  the  remaining  ewes 
and  more  losses  possibly  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  when  the  disease  starts  it 
rarely  is  possible  to  save  the  affected  ani¬ 
mals.  A  4-ounce  dose  of  Glauber  salt, 
given  slowly  and  carefully  as  a  drench 
from  a  long-necked  bottle  is  better  than 
castor  oil,  when  the  liver  needs  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  action.  Castor  oil  is  excellent  after 
the  bowels  have  been  opened  and  when 


FOR  DAIRY  CO'i 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


%UlfflQWE  MILUNI 
°nRorn  mich.  u.s 


MILLING  ca 


What  can  be  fairer,  or  more  sweeping,  than  the 
Larro  guarantee — “the  feed  makes  good,  or 
we  do”? 

You  get  two  bags  from  your  dealer  and  feed 
them  to  one  of  your  cows.  If  Larro  does  not 
produce  more  milk,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the  empty  sacks 
and  get  your  money  back. 


More  Milk  Or  It  Costs 
You  Nothing 


“Feed  200  pounds  of  Larro 
to  anyone  cow;  then  if  your 
own  figures  do  not  show  that 
she  gave  more  milk  on  Larro, 
or  if  for  any  other  reason  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  your  two  empty  sacks 
and  unused  Larro  and  get 
every  cent  of  your  money 
back.” 

Dealers  selling  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out 
thetennsofthis  agreement. 


We  stand  squarely  behind  our  dealers  in 
making  good  this  guarantee,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  fifteen  years. 

Larro  makes  good — has  always  made  good, 
with  all  dairy  breeds,  because  the  quality  is 
there,  because  the  formula  never  changes  and 
because  Larro  manufacturing  methods  insure 
absolute  uniformity  whenever  and  wherever 
you  buy.  That  is  why  we  dare  guarantee  it. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  *  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good  for 

your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows.  (6431 
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Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  bestsilothatmoney  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Investigate  the  time 
and  labor-saving  features  of  the 
Dew  Harder-Victor  Front.  Learn 
how  others  are  making  extra 
profits.  Local  agents  wanted. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 


More  MONEY 

for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Iiay  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
— -  help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 

1  more  money  for  your  milk. 

'  It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk —your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 


Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton_cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  »o  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealer,  everywher* 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S. Water  St., West  Bend.Wis. 


STOPS  LAMENESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  "Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
a  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  In  months. 
'Working  daily.” 


[Jjk_F;J(0IJNGIjnC;_2g^  Springfield,  MassTj 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Famous  Pair  of  Oxen 

Your  recent  article  about  twin  calves 
awakens  memories  of  a  famous  pair  my 
father  raised.  In  March,  1866,  a  large 
Devon  cow  in  his  dairy  gave  birth  to  twin 
bull  calves,  a  solid  dark  red  in  color,  and 
of  the  same  weight.  Not  the  slightest 
difference  could  be  detected  between  them. 
In  those  days  every  farmer  kept  oxen, 
matched  pairs  being  highly  prized,  Dev¬ 
ons  being  considered  the  best  of  all  breeds 
for  this  purpose.  Father  was  a  great 
lover  of  good  cattle,  and  skilled  as  a 
trainer  and  feeder  of  steers  and  oxen.  So 
of  course,  they  were  well  cared  for,  and 
grew  evenly  and  rapidly  from  the  first. 
He  began  their  training  early,  and  being 
unable  to  tell  them  apart,  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  strap  around  the  neck  of  one,  until 
they  had  learned  their  names,  and  on 
which  side  each  belonged.  They  were 
very  intelligent  and  teachable,  and  as 
they  grew  up,  people  used  to  wonder  at 
their  company  manners,  and  how  thor¬ 
oughly  they  seemed  to  understand  and 
obey  father’s  words  and  gestures. 

Grandfather  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  town.  In  1803  he  drove 
through  the  woods  from  Vermont,  for 
Judge  Hopkins,  the  first  pair  of  oxen  that 
ever  came  into  the  town  of  Hopkintoii. 
All  his  life  lie  had  handled  oxen,  clearing 
his  land  of  its  heavy  growth  of  hardwood 
timber  with  their  help.  When  these  twins 
were  born,  he  was  85  years  of  age,  get¬ 
ting  a  little  childish  perhaps,  and  from 
the  first,  he  evinced  a  lively  interest  in 
them,  and  spent  hours  fussing  and  play¬ 
ing  with  them.  In  his  fondness  for  them, 
he  was  continually  giving  them  tidbits 
and  extra  feed,  which  bothered  father  in 
his  efforts  to  hold  them  to  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth.  As  they  grew  up,  his 
fondness  for  them  seemed  to  increase,  and 
no  day  was  complete  for  him  unless  he 
had  spent  quite  a  portion  of  it  in  their 
company. 

Of  course  they  were  exhibited  at  the 
county  fairs,  but  after  their  yearling  year 
were  barred  from  competition  for  pre¬ 
miums.  But  each  society  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Franklin  counties  was  eager  to 
get  them  as  a  special  attraction,  and  pay 
a  good  round  sum  to  secure  them  for  this 
purpose.  In  a  newspaper  report  of  one 
of  the  fairs  of  1870  we  read :  “But  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  of  all  the  sights 
was  Brush’s  famous  twin  oxen  from  Hop- 
kinton.  Occupying  a  roped  enclosure 
near  Floral  Hall,  they  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng.  They 
are  exact  duplicates,  of  a  beautiful  cherry 
red  color,  stylish  and  handsome,  and 
weigh  over  one  ton  each.  It  is  said  that 
the  owner  can  tell  them  apart,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  it.” 

They  had  long,  tapering,  beautifully 
curved  horns,  that  were  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  and  measured  the  same  in  diame¬ 
ter,  length  and  spread,  but  there  was  a 
slight  difference  on  the  inside  curve,  that 
few  could  notice,  unless  it  was  called  to 
their  attention. 

People  of  the  present  generation  have 
no  idea  of  how  general  was  the  use  of 
oxen,  how  widespread  the  interest  in 
them,  or  how  intimately  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
earlier  generations.  Though  but  a  small 
child,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
large  numbers  of  people  who  came  to  the 
farm  to  see  this  pair.  They  became  so 
accustomed  to  visitors,  and  so  well 
trained,  that  on  the  approach  of  stran¬ 
gers,  they  would  stop  feeding,  take  a 
position  a  short  distance  apart,  their 
front  feet  on  a  knoll  if  they  could  find 
one,  and  with  heads  held  high,  stand  as 
if  carved  out  of  marble,  apparently  con¬ 
scious  of  their  superiority,  and  inviting 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  inspection. 
Strangers  could  then  feel  them  all  over, 
measure  them  in  every  way,  yet  they 
would  not  move  a  muscle  until  the  in¬ 
spection  was  completed,  or  father  had 
given  them  the  signal  that  they  might 
relax.  Then  they  would  walk  around  and 
apparently  try  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
visitors. 

Many  people  who  saw  them  seemed 
never  able  to  forget  them.  Forty  years 
and  more  later,  when  on  business  in  dis¬ 
tant  towns,  among  strangers,  old  men,  on 
hearing  my  name,  were  apt  to  ask,  “Are 
you  related  to  the  man  who  raised  the 
twin  oxen?”  On  being  told  that  I  was 
his  son,  I  was  always  warmly  welcomed 
and  generally  regaled  with  some  story 
about  those  twins  that  was  new  to  me. 
One  old  gentleman  proudly  exhibited  a 
newspaper  dated  January,  1871,  with  this 
item  heavily  marked :  “Jason  Brush 
weighed  his  twin  oxen  today.  Weight  of 
the  pair  without  yoke  4,420.  Each 
weighed  separately  exactly  2210.” 

They  were  somewhat  heavier  than  this 
when  sold  a  year  later.  Of  course  as 
they  grew,  they  were  quite  often  driven 
to  the  village  hay  scales  for  weighing. 
Mr.  K.  S.  Chittenden,  who  did  the  weigh¬ 
ing,  himself  a  great  cattle  fancier,  told 
me  many  years  later,  that  after  weighing 
the  twins  together,  he  generally  weighed 
them  separately,  and  he  said,  “When 
Buck  was  on  the  scale,  and  I  had  bal¬ 
anced  the  beam  carefully,  he  could  walk 
off,  and  when  Bright  came  on,  generally 
I  would  not  have  to  touch  the  weight. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  move  it  just  a  little. 

I  never  could  understand  how  your  father 
without  any  scales  to  weigh  them,  could 
feed  them  so  as  to  keep  their  weight  just 
even.  He  always  claimed,  though,  that  he 


year, 

to  pay 


Mail  Coupon 

and  get  our  sensationel  liberal  offer 

1  EE  for  yourself  all  about  the  modern  type,  New 
American  Cream  Separator.  Experienced  users 
say  it  is  the  easiest  turning,  closest  skimming,  and  the 
handiest  separator  they  have  ever  seen.  Letters  pour  in  daily  c 
telling  of  skimming  records  smashed,  highest  testing  cream, 
amazing  increase  in  profits,  and  tremendous  saving  in  labor. 

Vastly  Improved  in  Every  Way! 
Unexcelled— 'Costs  Less 

Novel  gearing  in  the  new  L.  S.  Model  American  has  but  two  contact  points, 
eliminating  wear,  lengthening  the  separator’s  life,  and  making  it  run  twice 
as  easy.  Gears  are  fully  enclosed;  no  dirt  can  get  in.  Speed  indicator  in¬ 
sures  uniform  cream  and  perfect  skimming.  Adjustable  Cream  Pail 
Shelf  permits  use  of  any  kind  of  cream  pail.  Skimming  Discs  are  non-rust- 
able  and  can  be  interchanged  with  each  other. 

New,  quick -cleaning  Bowl  is  sanitary  marvel. 

Ample  capacity,  waist-low  Milk  Tank.  Adjustable  >  .  FREIGHT 

Spouts  and  convenient  height  Crank,  Every  bit  i  k  PAID 

of  material  is  the  finest  that  your  money  can  buy. 


NEW 


BOTH 
WATS  IF 
RETURNED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

The  new  American  costs  more  to  make, 
size  for  size,  than  any  other  separator 
in  the  world,  yet  the  price  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  Mass  production  and  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  farmer  enable  us  to 
offer  American  Cream  Separators  at 

Payment*  a*  Low  as  $2*2°  a  Month 

Our  offer  is  liberal.  You  get  full  value  for  every  cent 
invested.  Our  customers  have  saved  $60  to  $100  by 
buying  an  American. 

FACTORY  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS 

The  new,  improved  American  Separator  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  lightest  running,  most  compact,  easiest  cleaned 
and  best  separator  made.  Our  largest  size  costs  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes. 

The  American  Must  Make  Good — or  We  Will 

Made  in  seven  sizes,  from  850  lb.  capacity  to  one-cow  size. 

Any  size  sent  on  30-day  trial,  backed  by  our  guarantee 
that  the  separator  must  make  good  or  we  will.  Unless 
we  knew  to  a  certainty  that  the  American  would  support 
our  claims,  we  would  never  dare  to  make  such  a  startling  offer. 

FREE  — Our  Handsome,  Illustrated  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  the  new  AMERICAN ;  its  many  vast  improve¬ 
ments;  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction;  our  free  servicing;  our 
sensational  low  prices ;  our  amazing  easy-payment-plan, —  A 

and  our  extra  liberal  trial  offer.  Send  coupon  today  A' 
for  this  big  handsome,  40-page  illustrated  catalog.  # 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-P  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  28- P 1929  W. 43d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A'  ,.  __  „  ^ 

Many  convenient 
shipping  points 
insure  prompt 


J€stablishec< 

1894 


delivery 


i^>  At  ^4 


■^,-4 


9  other  model, 
to  choose  from. 


You  Have  From  Now 

Until  1928 

to  Pay! 

If  you  act  quick,  we  will  send  you  an  Olde 
Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness  on  30  days’ 
free  trial — without  the  slightest  obligation 
to  buy  if  not  satisfied — and,  then,  it  you 
want  to  keep  it,  you’ll  have  from  now  until 
1928  to  pay  for  itl  But  don’t  delay.  Act  now! 

NEW  Olde  Tan  Models-NEW,^ 


Write  today  for  our  catalog  showing  new  models 
at  new  low  prices.  Olde  Tan  is  the  famous  har¬ 
ness  with  the  “Buckleless  Buckle”  and  Metal-to- 
Metal  wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain— making 


it  the  strongest,  longest  -  lived,  most  economical 
harness  to  be  had!  Remember!  —  from  now  until 
1928  to  pay  —  in  small  monthly  payments.  Writ* 
TODAY I 


BABSON  BROS.,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept, 90-72*  CHICAGO  T 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. - F.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  4t square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Condition 
your  cows  for 
calving 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  modern  cow  is  a  dual 
purpose  cow. 

From  the  time  she  freshens,  we  ask  her  to 
work  her  highly  organized  system  not  only  in 
the  production  of  a  yield  of  milk  that  will  return 
a  good  profit  for  ten  months — 

But  remember,  at  the  same  time,  this  cow  has 
another  important  function  to  perform.  In  order 
that  she  may  produce  the  maximum  profit,  we 
also  ask  her  to  develop  a  strong  fetus  and  bring 
forth  a  vigorous  calf  every  twelve  months — not 
eighteen.  She'  needs  help — outside  help — ele¬ 
ments  that  are  lacking  in  the  ration,  no  matter 
how  well  balanced  it  may  be. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  supplies  these 
elements  in  the  correct  proportions. 

Potassium  Iodide.  This  element,  seriously  lacking  in 
the  feed,  has  a  direct  action  on  the  glands,  and  during 
the  long  period  while  the  cow  is  carrying  her  calf  it 
assists  in  developing  a  strong,  healthy  fetus  and  a  better 
offspring.  It  helps  to  prevent  goiter  or  “big  neck, 
lumpy  jaw,  garget,  milk  fever  and  many  growing  evils. 

Calcium  Carbonate.  A  constituent  of  milk  and  of 
great  importance  as  a  bone  builder.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  in  the  proper  development  of  the  fetus  and  the 
production  of  normal,  fully  developed  calves.  During 
the  milking  period  a  greater  supply  of  this  mineral  is 
required  than  can  be  had  from  ordinary  feed. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  This  mineral  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  constituents  of  the  animal  body.  The  bones 
are  approximately  50  per  cent  calcium  phosphate.  In 
addition  to  its  great  value  as  a  bone  builder  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  its  action  on  the  muscles,  its  control  on  the 
nerves  and  proper  condition  of  the  blood.  No  ration  is 
properly  balanced  for  efficient  breeding  that  is  deficient 
in  this  important  element. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  the  same 
reliable  appetizer,  laxative  and  diuretic  that  it  has 
always  been,  with  these  valuable  minerals  added. 
No  getting  off  on  feed,  no  clogging  of  the  system, 
not  where  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  has 
been  added  to  the  ration. 

Our  offer  to  the  man  with  cows 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  sufficient  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  to  last  your  cows  30  days — 25  lbs.  for 
every  5  cows.  Feed  according  to  directions.  If  you 

Ido  not  find  it  a  great  help  in  conditioning  your  cows 
for  calving,  if  it  does  not  give  you  stronger,  better 
calves,  and  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  it  pays 
you  well  to  use  it,  simply  return  the  empty  containers 
to  the  dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money  or  cancel 
the  charge,  We  reimburse  the  dealer. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved 


took  no  pains  about  it.  I  guess  it  was 
just  natural  for  those  steers  to  be  alike 
in  weight,  same  as  in  every  other  way.” 

When  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
they  were  purchased  by  a  shrewd  Yankee 
meat  dealer  of  Boston,  who  had  long  had 
his  eye  on  them.  For  several  days  in  suc¬ 
cession  he  had  them  exhibited  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours,  on  the  streets  of  the  city, 
bearing  a  placard  telling  when  and  where 
their  meat  would  be  on  sale.  They  at¬ 
tracted  great  interest,  and  he  was  del¬ 
uged  with  orders  in  advance.  Slyly  pro¬ 
curing  a  number  of  the  best  oxen  he 
could  find,  he  had  them  all  slaughtered  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  all  who  called 
for  it,  got  “Twin  Steer  Beef”  at  a  fancy 
price.  It  was  afterward  said  that  despite 
the  high  price  he  paid  for  the  twins,  he 
cleaned  up  handsomely  on  the  deal.  Today 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  such  great 
cuts  of  beef,  the  quarters  must  have 
weighed  over  300  lbs.  each. 

One  day  when  father  and  John  the 
hired  man  were  hoeing  corn  near  the 
pasture,  they  saw  that  a  neighbor’s  two- 
year-old  bull  had  got  in,  and  was  going 
over  toward  where  the  cows  and  steers 
were  feeding.  John,  keeping  liis  hoe  in 
hand,  ran  around  and  headed  him  off  and 
tried  to  drive  him  back.  The  bull  began 
to  paw  and  bellow,  and  father  fearing 
trouble,  called  to  him  to  keep  still,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  help.  But 
before  he  could  get  there,  the  steers,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  bull’s  bellow,  came  tearing 
across  the  pasture,  side  and  side,  with 
the  speed  and  momentum  of  an  avalanche. 
Their  horns  had  large  brass  buttons  on 
the  ends,  so  they  could  not  gore  the  bull, 
but  their  impact  as  they  struck  him 
hurled  him  sprawling  some  distance 
away.  Quickly  scrambling  up,  he 
charged  with  a  terrible  roar  of  defiance. 
One  of  the  steers  met  him  head  on,  but 
the  other,  showing  brotherly  teamwork, 
attacked  him  from  the  rear.  The  bull 
could  not  escape.  The  long  horns  im¬ 
prisoned  him  at  either  end  and  side.  As 
the  pressure  increased,  his  roars  of  defi¬ 
ance  changed  to  bawlings  of  terror  and 
fear,  and  he  would  have  been  speedily 
crushed  but  for  father’s  timely  arrival. 
The  two  men  with  their  hoes  were  able 
to  beat  off  the  steers,  and  hold  them  while 
the  poor  bull  escaped.  From  the  accounts 
of  eye-witnesses,  he  broke  all  speed  rec¬ 
ords  in  getting  home,  and  he  never  came 
back.  His  owner  used  to  say  that  never 
afterward  did  he  dare  go  within  10  rods 
of  the  line  fence.  John  declared  that  the 
horns  of  the  steers  met  on  either  side 
of  the  bull,  and  that  he  heard  the  brass 
buttons  clink  together. 

When  they  were  three  years  old,  ex- 
Gov.  J.  Gregory  Smith,  Vermont’s  war 
Governor,  friend  and  adviser  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  came  with  another  man 
from  Vermont  to  see  them.  They  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  barnyard  that  day, 
and  as  they  stepped  into  position  at 
father’s  signal,  Smith  took  one  look  at 
them,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “By  Heavens,  I’ve  found  ’em.” 
Then  he  said  to  father,  “A  friend  of  mine 
in  Bosto  has,  on  his  farm  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  what  he  claims  to  be  the  closest 
matched  pair  of  oxen  in  the  world.  A 
year  ago,  he  challenged  me  to  find  a  pair 
that  would  beat  them.  I’ve  combed  all 
the  New  England  States  and  eastern  New 
York,  without  success.  But  here  is  a 
pair,  not  only  more  perfectly  matched, 
but  with  mb  re  style,  snap  and  beauty.  I 
want  to  buy  them.” 

Father  replied  that  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  sell,  that  he  wanted  to  watch 
them  grow  for  another  year.  Smith  con¬ 
tinued  his  inspection,  then  said,  “I  was 
told  in  Vermont  that  a  man  over  in  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  had  a  pair  of  steers  so 
good  that  he  had  been  offered  $700  for 
them.  I  didn’t  believe  it.  But  now  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them,  I  don’t  doubt  it  in  the 
least.  Would  $800  tempt  you?”  Father 
shook  his  head.  Smith  took  another  turn 
around  the  pair,  all  this  time  standing  at 
attention,  came  back  and  said : 

“Well,  I  want  them  and  I  won’t  haggle 
about  it,  this  is  my  final  offer :  I’ll  jump 
to  four  figures  without  any  jockeying, 
what  do  you  say?”  Father  thanked  him 
for  his  generous  offer,  and  the  fine 
straightforward  manner  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  turning  to  grandfather,  who 
had  walked  slowly  out  from  the  house, 
and  being  deaf  liad  not  heard  the  talk, 
asked :  “What  would  you  say,  father,  if 
I  sold  the  twins?”  The  old  man  with  a 
look  of  startled  surprise  shouted,  “What, 
sell  the  twins?  NO.  NO.” 

Father  then  explained  to  him  that  he 
had  been  offered  $1,000  and  that  was  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  pair  of  steers.  Grand¬ 
father,  shaking  with  emotion  said,  “I 
don’t  care  how  much  money  you’ve  been 
offered.  Money?  What’s  money.  All 
the  money  in  the  world  wouldn’t  buy  an¬ 
other  pair  like  these.”  And  dropping  his 
cane,  he  threw  both  hands  onto  the  neck 
of  one  of  the  steers,  and  pressing  his  face 
between  them,  sobbed  bitterly.  The  oth¬ 
ers  were  so  overcome  with  emotion  that 
they  could  not  speak  for  some  moments. 
Father  quickly  threw  an  arm  about  the 
old  man’s  shoulders,  and  feelingly  as¬ 
sured  him  as  best  he  could,  that  the  twins 
would  not  be  sold.  And  to  Smith  he  said, 
“Governor,  I  wish  you  might  own  these 
steers,  you’d  appreciate  them.  But  I’ll 
have  to  refuse  your  offer,  I  shall  never 
sell  them  now  as  long  as  father  lives.” 

The  Governor  took  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  exclaiming,  “I  honor  you  mightily 
for  that.  I’m  disappointed,  of  course, 
you  can’t  know  how  much  I  want  them. 
Having  seen  them,  I  shall  never  look  for 
another  pair.”  ciias.  H.  brush. 

New  York. 


A  DOLLAR  spent  for  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  buys  twice  as 
much  protein  as  if  spent  for 
bran,  oats  or  middlings. 

Listen  to  what  G.  S.  Fraps, 
Chief  Division  of  Chemistry, 
Texas  Experiment  Station,  says : 
“A  mixture  of  four  pounds  of 
corn  with  one  pound  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contains  the  same  nu¬ 
tritive  value  as  seven  pounds  of 
oats.”  He  says  also:  ‘‘One  to 
two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
may  be  profitably  and  safely  fed 
to  horses  and  mules.” 

In  exhaustive  experiments  at 
the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  cottonseed  meal  and 
silage  showed  a  yearly  profit  on 
butter  of  $51.75  per  cow.  This 
was  $29.32  more  than  when 
feeding  the  same  cows  silage, 
hay  and  mixed  concentrates. 
With  a  herd  of  forty  cows,  this 
means  an  additional  profit  of 
$1,172  per  year.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Soule,  President  of  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture, 
says,  “The  owner  would  almost  double 
his  profits  by  using1  cottonseed  meal 
and  silage  as  compared  with  using  a 
minimized  ration  of  silage  with  hay 
ad  libitum  and  a  generous  ration  of 
mixed  concentrates.” 


cottonseed 

meal 


Manure  Over  Three  Times 
As  Rich 

Cottonseed  meal  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  worth 
as  fertilizer  the  price  at  which  it  sells. 
But  feed  it  and  you  secure  in  the 
manure  85%  of  the  fertilizer  value. 
The  manurial  value  of  a  ton  that  has 
been  fed  is  $25.00  —  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  manure  from  a  ton 
of  grain. 

Feed  it  to  horses  and  mules  as  well 
as  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and,  you  cut 
feed  bills  in  half. 

Get  quotations  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
mill  and  we  will  send  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  feed  cottonseed 
meal,  mixed  with  home-grown  grains 
—  money-saving  rations  that  you  can 
mix. 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

030  Palmetto  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C* 


i 
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Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association 


930  Palmetto  Building 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Please  send  me 
copies  of : 
“Cottonseed  meal 
for  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.” 

“Cottonseed  meal 
for  horses  and 
mules.” 
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The  American  Milk  Goat  of  Today 

Part  III 


Young  does  will  breed  very  early,  often 
two  or  three  months  of  age,  so  it  is  very 
important  that  no  bucks  are  kept  in  the 
same  pens  with  the  doe  kids.  We  have 
separate  yards  for  each,  except  that  they 
all  may  run  together  up  to  the  age  of 
about  two  months.  Grade  bucks  should 
be  castrated  at  three  or  four  days  old; 
this  is  as  simple  as  with  pigs  or  lambs, 
and  no  bad  results  will  follow  if  the 
usual  care  is  exercised  in  the  operation. 
Such  buck  kids  can  always  be  sold  to 
the  foreign  trade  in  any  city,  and  buyers 
are  always  looking  for  such  animals,  and 
will  pay  as  much  or  more  for  them  than 
lambs  of  the  same  age  and  weight  will 
bring. 

Bucks,  and  Their  Care. — There  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  keeping  or  breeding 
from  a  grade  buck  goat  with  one  possible 
exception :  this  is  where  one  may  have 
only  one  or  two  females  which  are  kept 
solely  for  family  milk  supply,  and  where 
one  does  not  care  to  raise  the  kids.  In 
such  case  it  may  answer  to  use  a  grade 
sire,  but  if  a  purebred  can  possibly  be 
had  by  all  means  use  such,  and  discour¬ 
age  the  keeping  of  a  grade  or  scrub. 
Bucks,  and  not  does,  give  off  the  odor 
which  in  part  had  been  a  menace  to  the 
milk  goat;  a  mistaken  notion  that  all 
goats  are  “smelly'’  is  all  wrong.  The 
female  goat  has  absolutely  no  odor  what¬ 
soever,  and  if  she  did,  she  could  not  com¬ 
pare  to  the  “barn”  smell  of  a  milk  cow. 
Goats  are  very  clean  in  their  stables.  The 
manure  is  like  that  of  sheep,  and  when 
stalls  are  kept  anywhere  near  clean  no 
odor  at  all  is  noticeable.  Bucks  running 
with  a  band  of  does  giving  milk  will  im¬ 
part  the  strong  scent  to  the  milk,  and 
therefore  should  never  be  allowed  with 
them  at  any  time  in  the  year,  except 
when  breeding  time  comes  on,  and  then 
only  long  enough  for  a  single  mating. 
Keep  bucks  in  separate  pastures  if  you 
have  one,  or  tether  them  in  a  nearby 
field  where  shade  is  in  plenty  and  where 
they  can  have  reasonable  care.  Be  kind 
to  your  herd  buck  and  remember  that  so 
much  depends  upon  him.  Feed  grain 
when  in  service ;  at  other  times  he  needs 
little  except  plenty  of  good  green  feed  or 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Don’t  allow  bucks 
to  become  run  down  or  get  lousy;  sprin¬ 
kle  along  the  spine  once  each  month  a 
small  quantity  of  the  following,  which 
should  be  well  mixed  before  using :  Sul¬ 
phur,  insect  powder  and  sodium  fluoride. 
This  will  completely  rid  the  animals  of 
lice,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  Milking  Doe. — The  gestation 
period  of  milk  goats  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  sheep — about  five  months. 
Do  not  mate  young  female  goats  until 
they  are  well  matured — IS  months  is 
young  enough.  A  doe  bred  before  matur¬ 
ity  is  always  small  in  size,  and  therefore 
unable  to  give  the  best  account  of  her¬ 
self;  wait  until  they  are  well  grown  for 
best  results.  Nobody  wants  a  small  50- 
lb.  milk  goat.  Change  the  grain  feed 
often  when  does  are  in  heavy  production ; 
that  is,  give  a  variety.  These  animals 
love  a  change  in  diet  the  same  as  we  do ; 
they  will  repay  you  for  all  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  Once  you  have  used 
goats’  milk  in  your  household  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  no  other.  Any  of  the  dairy 
feeds  commonly  used  for  the  production 
of  cows’  milk  will  give  excellent  results 
with  milk  goats.  Buy  what  is  most 
handy  and  convenient  to  you,  but  always 
be  sure  that  such  feed  is  sweet  and  fresh. 
Never  give  moldy  or  tainted  grains  of 
any  sort. 

Be  careful  of  the  fresh  milking  doe ; 
her  udder  may  become  swollen  and  sore. 
In  this  case  bathe  with  warm  water,  and 
massage  daily  until  the  swelling  sub¬ 
sides.  If  the  udder  gets  rough  at  the 
reai%  and  becomes  crusty,  remove  such 
material  with  warm  water  and  Castile 
soap;  use  a  soft  woolen  cloth  for  the 
purpose,  or  a  light  sponge. 

Young  does  sometimes  give  trouble 
when  learning  to  milk  just  as  heifers  do. 
In  such  eases  put  them  in  a  stanchion 
until  they  have  learned  to  stand  prop¬ 
erly  ;  a  little  patience  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  Our  herd  stands  to  be  milked 
like  so  many  cows,  and  will  readily  mount 
the  milking  bench  for  the  purpose,  each 
waiting  its  turn;  and  as  soon  as  one 


jumps  off  the  bench  another  is  waiting, 
and  jumps  on.  We  always  milk  them  in 
the  same  order,  so  each  goat  knows  when 
her  turn  comes.  It  is  easier  to  milk  them 
from  a  bench  about  18  in.  from  the 
ground.  It  is  surprising  how  much  a 
milk  goat  knows;  they  are  almost  as 
intelligent  as  a  horse  or  dog. 

Keep  plenty  of  salt  where  the  herd 
can  have  access  to  it;  salt  is  all  import¬ 
ant;  not  only  with  milk  goats  but  with 
all  farm  animals.  It  is  surprising,  too, 
how  many  people  neglect  it. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Enlarged  Parotid  Gland 

My  gray  mare  has  a  growth  coming  in 
her  throat.  It  was  first  noticed  in  the 
Fall..  This  growth  is  on  the  left  side, 
and  is  about  8  in.  long  and  right  under 
where  the  throat  latch  buckles  are.  Seems 
like  a  piece  of  rope  about  1%  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  where  it  turns  under  her  neck  is 
knotted  ;  it  is  very  hard.  V.  R. 

Maryland. 

The  sketch  submitted  with  your  letter 
of  inquiry  shows  an  enlargement  of  the 
parotid  salivary  gland.  That  gland  ex¬ 


tends  downward  below  the  ear  and  there 
is  such  a  gland  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
The  saliva  secreted  by  the  gland  dis¬ 
charges  into  the  mouth  through  a  large 
tube,  called  Steno’s  duct,  which  runs 
from  the  gland  downward  into  the  space 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  then  curves  over  the  edge  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone,  near  where  the  round  of  the  cheek 
covers  the  bone.  It  then  runs  upward 
and  enters  the  mouth,  discharging  from 
the  orifice  inside  of  the  cheek  opposite 
the  second  upper  molar  or  grinding  tooth. 

The  gland  mentioned  is  often  left  en¬ 
larged  as  the  result  of  a  bad  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza  or  distemper  and  then  remains 
permanently  enlarged.  Such  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  may  interfere  with  breathing,  by 
pressing  upon  the  windpipe  or  cause  me¬ 
chanical  choking  and  loud  breathing  or 
“roaring”  when  the  horse  gets  his  head 
down  to  pull  a  heavy  load  or  haul  up-hill. 
When  such  roaring  occurs  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  have  a  veterinarian  insert  a 
permanent  silver  trachea  tube  in  the 
windpipe,  a  few  inches  below  the  throat 
latch,  at  the  point  where  one  can  most 
easily  feel  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  which 
is  formed  of  cartilage.  The  tube  has  to 
be  removed  at  least  once  daily  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing.  The  outer  opening  of  the 
tube  is  covered  with  fine  wire  screening 
to  prevent  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  find  the  saliv¬ 
ary  duct  much  enlarged  and  hardened.  In 
that  event  it  may  contain  a  salivary 
stone  or  calculus  which  obstructs  the 
flow  of  saliva.  In  some  cases  of  the  sort 
the  horse  slobbers  or  drools,  until  the 
stone  is  removed.  That  can  sometimes  be 
accomplished  by  enlarging  the  opening  in 
the  mouth  and  then  manipulating  the 
stone  through  the  opening  or  removing  it 
by  means  of  special  forceps.  Such  work 
can  only  be  done  by  a  skillful  surgeon. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  the  tissues 
in  that  region  of  the  neck  or  throat, 
forms  an  abscess  containing  a  large 
amount  of  pus.  When  that  occurs  the 
swelling  becomes  very  large,  tense,  hot 
and  sore ;  then  hair  drops  off  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  abscess  softens  by  reason  of 
thinning  or  absorption  of  the  skin.  It 
then  ruptures  and  discharges,  but  when 


such  an  abscess  is  diagnosed  by  the 
veterinarian  he  will  lance  it  and  liberate 
the  pus,  before  rupture  occurs.  That  is 
preferable.  The  cavity  is  then  syringed 
out  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
mercurochrome  injected  and  the  cavity 
loosely  packed  with  a  strip  of  sterilized 
gauze  saturated  with  the  solution  of 
mercurochrome.  The  packing  has  to  be 
repeated  daily  and  a  tag  of  the  material 
left  hanging  from  the  wound  to  serve  as 
a  drain.  Pus  should  soon  cease  forming 
and  the  cavity  fill  up,  the  packing  being 
discontinued  when  it  is  found  difficult  to 
insert. 

If  you  merely  find  an  enlargement, 
without  any  of  the  other  symptoms  men¬ 
tioned,  we  should  advise  you  to  clip  off 
the  hair  and  rub  in  some  10  per  cent 
iodine  vasogen  or  petrogen  once  or  twice 
daily,  or  apply  a  proprietary  reducing 
preparation  which  you  can  buy  at  a 
drug  store  with  directions  for  use.  In 
some  instances  a  blister  is  preferable. 
For  the  purpose  we  prescribe  a  mixture 
of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and 
one  ounce  of  lard,  to  be  rubbed  in  for  15 
minutes,  after  clipping  off  the  hair.  The 
horse  has  then  to  be  tied  in  such  a  way 


that  he  will  be  unable  to  rub  the 
blistered  part.  The  blister  is  washed 
off  in  48  hours  and  a  little  lard  then  ap¬ 
plied  daily.  .  a.  s.  a. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Rotenberry  Anti- 
Evolution  bill  was  passed  by  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  House  of  Representatives  Feb.  9  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  47. 

A  bill  aimed  at  abolishing  the  teaching 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Hampshire  was  killed  in 
committee  Feb.  9. 

Material  and  buildings  of  an  estimated 
value  of  $1,500,000  were  destroyed  Feb. 
9  by  a  fire  which  swept  the  ordnance 
dock  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  caus¬ 
ing  four  alarms  to  be  sounded  for  city  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  three  fire  boats  to  be  called 
as  well  to  aid  the  yard’s  enlisted  fire 
fighters.  The  blaze  left  the  metals  ware¬ 
house  which  covered  25,000  square  feet  of 
ground,  a  field  of  glowing,  twisted  ruins, 
destroying  among  other  contents  of  the 
warehouse  five  new  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
other  pieces  of  ordnance.  Officers  said 
afterwards  that  a  fortune  in  sheet  copper 
and  steel  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
warehouse  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
as  junk. 

The  business  district  of  Oxford,  N.  ,T’, 
was  threatened  Feb.  13  by  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  Burd  Brothers’  garage  and  the 
Cryan  Dance  Hall,  the  only  public  hall  in 
Oxford.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$75,000.  More  than  a  dozen  automobiles, 
including  three  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  trucks  were  destroyed  before  fire¬ 
men  from  Washington  and  Belvidere  got 
the  blaze  under  control. 

Establishment  of  an  Electric  Commis¬ 
sion  in  a  traffic  district  composed  of  New 
Jersey  counties,  “with  powers  broad 
enough  to  act  not  only  as  a  constructing 
agency  for  transit  relief,  but  also  to  levy 
taxes  and  special  benefits,”  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Transit  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  Feb.  14.  Establishment  of 
such  a  commission,  the  report  recom¬ 
mended,  awaits  submission  of  the  form  of 
inter-state  treaty,  under  which  it  would 
act  with  the  State  of  New  York  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  rapid  transit  system.  In  its 
report  last  year  the  Commission  submit¬ 
ted  a  plan  for  five  transit  lines  at  a  cost 
of  $260,000,000  for  construction  and 
$122,000,000  for  equipment.  The  first 
line  to  be  built,  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mended,  should  be  that  connecting  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  Newark  meadows,  with  the  Bat¬ 
tery  in  New  York  City,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  from  Johnston  and  Jersey  Ave¬ 
nues,  Jersey  City,  and  thence  to  57th 


Street  and  back  to  New  Jersey  by  means 
of  another  tunnel  under  the  Palisades  to 
New  Durham.  The  cost  of  this  loop  was 
estimated  at  $154,000,000,  exclusive  of 
operating  equipment. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
building  at  North  Adams,  Mass,  burned 
Feb.  14  with  a  loss  estimated  at  close  to 
$100,000. 

Two  youths  were  burned  to  death  Feb. 
14  in  the  cellar  of  an  apartment  house  at 
7123  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  barrel  of  shellac.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  when  one  of  the  youths, 
Richard  Pugh,  17  years  old,  threw  a  ciga¬ 
rette  stub  into  a  barrel  of  the  material. 
Pugh  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his 
cousin,  Clarence  Dennison,  19,  died  a  few 
hours  later  at  Norwegian  Hospital. 

The  Friedsam  educational  commission 
bill,  appropriating  $18,500,000  for  State 
aid  to  schools,  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  New  York  Senate  Feb.  14,  al¬ 
though  the  question  of  where  the  money 
was  coming  from  was  not  made  clear. 
This  appropriation  increases  the  regular 
State  quota  to  teachers,  amounting  to 
$54,000,000,  _  to  a  total  of  $72,500,000. 
Its  purpose  is  to  equalize  educational  op¬ 
portunities  throughout  the  State.  About 
$14,000,000  of  the  increase  will  go  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

Carbon  monoxide  gas  escaping  from 
the  heating  plant  of  a  new  apartment 
house  at  1414  51st  St..  Brooklyn,  killed 
four_tenants  there  during  the  night,  Feb. 
14-15,  and  made  half  a  dozen  others  ill. 
Several  tenants  told  police  they  had  been 
annoyed  by  the  fumes  from  time  to  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  that  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  owner  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  house. 

Survivors  of  the  fire  that  destroyed  the 
Prairie  House  at  Hurleyville  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  with  a  loss  of  10  lives,  and  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  Twilight  Inn  fire  at  Haines 
Falls  in  the  Catskills  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  Feb.  14  to  urge  favorable 
action  on  the  Antin  bill  designed  to  re¬ 
quire  installation  of  fire  safeguards  in 
Summer  resort  hotels  throughout  the 
State.  The  measure  is  designed  to  set  up 
a  State  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  with¬ 
in  the  Department  of  State  Police  which 
would  be  charged  with  enforcement  of 
the  proposed  law.  Other  provisions  would 
require  fire  escapes  on  all  wooden  hotels 
and  Summer  boarding  houses. 

Confiscation  of  two  shipments  of  opium 
with  an  estimated  valuation  at  contra¬ 
band  retail  prices  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  and  arrest  of  several  members  of 
an  alleged  smuggling  ring  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Feb.  15. 

WASHINGTON. — President  Coolidge 
signed  Feb.  9  the  bill  declaring  revolvers, 
pistols  and  other  firearms  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  concealed  on  the  person  non-mailable 
and  providing  penalties  for  violation  of 
its  provisions. 

President  Coolidge  overrode  objections 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  New 
York  and  signed  the  Lenroot-Taber  Milk 
Bill  Feb.  15.  His  approval  followed  the 
filing  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  New  York 
Health  Commissioner,  of  a  memorandum 
insisting  it  would  work  hardships  on  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  and  New  England 
cities. 

A  delegation  of  nine  Negroes,  repre¬ 
senting  organizations  of  their  race  in  20 
States,  attending  the  Lineoln-Douglass 
convention  at  Washington,  Feb.  14,  per¬ 
sonally  appealed  to  President  Coolidge  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  Negroes. 
The  President  was  asked  to  have  the  At- 
torney  General  investigate  the  existing 
disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  in  South¬ 
ern  States ;  to  send  a  special  message  to 
Congress  asking  for  immediate  passage 
of  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill ;  to  end 
racial  segregation  in  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  issue  free  pardons  to  all  re¬ 
maining  Negro  cavalrymen  convicted 
years  ago  of  shooting  up  Brownsville. 
President  Coolidge  listened  carefully  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  George  Frazer 
Miller,  of  New  York  City,  who  acted  as 
chairman;  A.  S.  Pickett  and  T.  S.  Har- 
ten.  He  told  the  delegation  he  would 
consider  the  petitions  and  would  take 
such  action  as  the  facts  might  warrant. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Twelve 
years  in  Auburn  Prison  for  the  theft  of 
75  chickens  was  the  sentence  imposed  in 
County  Court  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 
on  Donald  Jock  of  Watertown.  The  pen¬ 
alty,  under  the  Baumes  law,  was  ex¬ 
treme  because  he  had  a  record  of  two 
previous  convictions. 

The  senior  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer, 
Farleigh  St.  Mawes  Retta,  has  broken  a 
second  world’s  record  for  her  age  and 
breed  in  the  production  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat.  The  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  Feb.  15  announced  the,  cow 
has  just  completed  a  record  of  11.606  lbs. 
of  milk  and  648.78  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
305  days,  calving  again  inside  of  400 
days,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
Canadian  record  and  establishing  a  new 
world  mark.  The  cow,  owned  by  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Station  at  Sum- 
merland,  B.  C.,  formerly  held  the  record 
as  a  senior  yearling. 


Ham  and  Potatoes  Baked  in 
Milk 

Use  a  pyrex  baking  dish ;  cover  the 
bottom  well  with  thinly-sliced  potatoes 
and  two  slices  of  ham.  Season  with  six 
whole  cloves  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard.  Fill  the  dish  with  more  slices  of 
potatoes  and  cover  all  with  milk.  Bake 
about  one  hour  with  cover  on.  The  cover 
may  be  removed  at  the  last  to  brown  the 
top  a  little.  M.  J.  3L. 


A  Beautiful  Pair  of  White  Nubian  Twins 
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End  of  14th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 

Our  LEGHORNS  are  also  well  up 

Talk  about  WINTER  EGGS! 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated 

folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  | 

_ 

PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying*  Strata  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popularity  in  over  25  Laying1  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  egg's  m  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  113  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  nock 
averages  above  200  eggs.  ,  .  _  .  .  T 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laying 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality'  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER  our  supply  Is  lupited 
are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WIN  1  Lit  LAYLUb. 
our  over  38  years  of  Careful  Selection.  Trapnesting  and  Pedigreemg  for  EGGS  has  done. 

‘•PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Bab  if  Chick  Association. 


We 
That’s  what 


The  Henyard 


Odor  in  Henhouse 

I  have  a  coop  10x18  ft.,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  with  50  April  pullets, 
Black  Minorca,  White  Rock  and  Barred 
Rock,  laying  an  average  of  12  eggs  a  day. 
They  seem  in  good  condition,  but  I  have 
noticed  the  past  week  there  is  an  odor  of 
ammonia  in  the  coop.  I  have  rye  straw 
on  the  floor  and  lime  on  the  drop  board, 
which  is  cleaned  off  each  morning.  I  am 
feeding  scratch  feed,  give  them  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  tliive  times  a  day.  What  causes  the 
ammonia  odor?  w.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

The  ammonia  arises  from  the  droppings 
and,  if  the  odor  is  strong  in  the  poultry- 
house,  the  ventilation  is  probably  de¬ 
ficient.  Possibly  you  are  using  wood 
ashes  or  something  containing  lime  upon 
the  dropping  boards.  Lime  sets  free  the 
nitrogen  of  the  poultry  manure  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  drying  agent,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  land  plaster. 
Coal  ashes  may  be  used,  however.  When 
poultry  manure  accumulates  in  piles  and 
heats,  the  nitrogen  passes  off  as  one  cou¬ 


rage  where  a  stove  could  be  kept  burning? 
The  latter  way  the  chicks  wrould  not  get 
any  sunlight  except  through  windows  in 
the  room.  Would  this  be  enough  or  do 
they  require  a  runway  where  the  sun  can 
come  in  from  the  top?  MRS.  c.  E.  d. 

Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Such  a  small  brooder  would  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  a  flock  of  300  chicks ;  it 
might  accommodate  50  at  first,  but  would 
soon  be  too  small  for  them.  Chickens  out¬ 
grow  limited  quarters  faster  than  a 
small  boy  his  clothes.  If  you  have  a 
room  adjoining  your  garage  where  a 
stove  can  be  set  up,  I  should  advise  get¬ 
ting  one  of  the  coal-burning'  brooder 
stoves  and  using  that.  If  this  room  is  so 
large  that  the  o^ove  will  not  keep  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  warm,  you  can  set  up  temporary 
partitions  or  hang  curtains  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  stove  to  make  a  warm 
enclosure.  Having  a  cooler  apartment 
outside  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  chicks.  A  stove  of  the  rated  500- 
chick  capacity  should  be  large  enough. 
Chickens  must  have  outdoor  sunlight, 
not  sunlight  coming  through  glass  win¬ 
dows,  if  they  are  to  thrive.  Early  in  the 
season  when  this  cannot  be  given  they 
should  be  fed  cod  liver  oil  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  two  pints  to  each  100 


V  1  r  F°r  H  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 

Jill  lOlil  1  cd.F  £or  egg  production  and  quality 


There 


If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  wou.d  be  hatching  thei  _ 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  1 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  clucks  in  the  *  V  vnl  .vijx 

reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  ordei  and  you  vul 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  _  We  batch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousan 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  n  e. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSiORlA,  OHIO 


AN  INVESTMENT 

in  our  New  York  State  officially  certified  and  quality 
CHICKS  pays  the  biggest  dividends.  _  Our  range  in 
prices  comes  within  reach  of  everyone  s  purse. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  circular, 
feeding  methods  and  price  list 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Box  R,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


RUS  JL  OW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  know  cabout  tkuslow 

Vqi-ap  in  nm>  In  Vbfl.rfi  hrPPfli  Ilf?  6X061*1611' 


Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  m 
producing  TKUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns.  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds  and  V  yandottes.  Y011II 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Cataloe  Fill.  ■  . 
TIMISLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Box  13  Chestertown,  Maryland 


A  schweglers~TH0R*0*BRED"  cgfcBX 

-  ”  “LIVE  AND  LAV”  vfllvIVa 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  DTTI?1-AI  n  w  v 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


t 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  iiighest  standard  for  egg  pioduction  and  breed ■  type- 
Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chick.. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  nil  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  .  . 

OUl'  higW«LFCUATOmNGdA  RRFER1NG  X'uoxt  ffisON  «UrT « 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 


Every 

B  w  _ _ _ _ _ breed¬ 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

~  .  r'fnmlTI' II  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

OHIO  ACLKIfi  JLf  1 1.  tiU  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dent  Ohio  state  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  toquality. 

c.-iifnr  nut*  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  hich  quality  chicks. 

ISIVh  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  «»  1927 

uiutTv  i  roiioD kK  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


From  pure  bred,  healthy,  culled,  free  range  stock.  Hatches 
twice  a  week  through  the  season  AU  breeders  tested  this 
year  for  bacillarv  white  diarrhea  by  the  New  Yoik  State  \  et- 
erinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


_  tHT  A  I  IW  Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 

-A  SfciRViTALBTl  Stock  of  the  blood  of  the  beat  strains  m  the  country , 

i  as:  Tancred,  Wyekoff,  Owens,  Sheppard,  Pape,  Ho^terman,  JJiompson,  etc. .AIL Flocks ‘  carefuhy 
*ected  and  culled  by  men  of  many  years  experience*  GLAbER  VITALITY  CHICKS  WILL  SUI  l  ycu. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Prepaid  50  -  100  _  —  -  - - - 

ite  &  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona  .  .  .  . 

red  &  White  Rock,  Reds,  Black  Minorca  • 
ite  &  S.  L.  Wyandot,  Buff  Orpington  . 

tri?^6  k  eh  e’-y.  t  OO  *<513-  300  *$38:  5 6*67$ 62.% O.  Assorted  light,  luu, 

light?  0?d I?  direct  Vro^fthlJ’adV^tifement  NOW.  det  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 
iking  Company  or  Postmaster.  You  take  no  chance^  - -  - 

E  GLASER  HATCHERIES 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.50 

8.50 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


Box  1SS.8 


300  500  ""  1000 

$38.00  $62.50  $120 

44.00  72.50  140 

47.00  77.50  15C 

47.00  78.50  150 

Assorted  light,  100,  $10 
im.  Ref.,  Peoples 

IVtcCOMB.  OS-MO 


These  busy  birds  are  Red  and  White  Wyandottes,  on  the  farm  of  Charles  E.  White, 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


stituent  of  ammonia  and  becomes  very 
evident  to  the  nostrils.  Since  nitrogen  is 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  poul¬ 
try  manure,  from  a  fertilizing  standpoint, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  in  the 
ways  suggested  above.  M.  B.  D. 


Coccidiosis;  Disinfecting 
Run;  Jewish  Holidays 

I  may  have  coccidiosis  in  my  flocks,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  losing 
more  birds  than  I  ought  to.  However,  I 
want  to  try  copper  sulphate  in  drinking 
water,  as  given  on  page  1448,  issue  of 
Nov.  6,  1926.  Will  the  copper  sulphate 
give  any  foreign  taste  to  the  eggs,  or 
harm  them  in  any  way?  I  wish  to  cleanse 
my  runs.  I  have  heretofore  had  access  to 
plenty  of  coal  ashes,  which  were  fine  for 
the  purpose.  Now  I  cannot  get  coal 
ashes,  and  must  turn  to  lime.  I  think 
air-slaked  rock  lime  the  best,  or  would 
land  lim„  be  bett  r?  What  do  you  think? 

2.  Give  list  and  dates  of  the  Hebrew 
holidays  for  year  1927?  a.  a.  t. 

1.  The  copper  sulphate  will  not  injure 
taste  of  eggs.  Air-slaked  lime  will  be 
best  for  the  run.  Land  lime,  or  land 
plaster,  is  sulphate  of  lime  and  any  chem¬ 
ical  salt  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
sulphates  are,  holds  the  alkaline  portion 
of  the  salt,  in  this  case  the  lime,  in  a 
tight  grip.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  eas¬ 
ily  let  go  of  the  things  with  which  it 
combines. 

2.  The  Jewish  holidays  for  1927  are : 

Purim,  Mar.  17 :  market  days  the  14th 
and  15th ;  Passover,  Apr.  17  and  18, 
market  days  Apr.  16  to  15 ;  last  Pass- 
over,  Apr.  23  and  24,  market  days  Apr. 
19  to  21.  m.b.d. 


Brooding  Chicks 

I  am  figuring  on  getting  300  baby 
chicks.  We  planned  to  gel  one  of  the 
ordinary  type  brooders  burning  an  oil 
heater  and  have  a  small  movable  house 
(up  on  posts — approximately  21/>  ft.  wide 
by  2i/2  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  long!.  This  has 
two  windows  in  front,  two  small  doors, 
and  the  top  lifts  up.  Would  this  set  out¬ 
side  with  a  runway  (wooden  floor,  wood¬ 
en  sides  and  cel-o-glass  top)  he  warm 
enough  for  chicks  in  February,  or  would 
the  better  plan  be  to  put  the  house  con¬ 
taining  brooder  in  a  room  adjoining  ga- 


Ibs.  of  the  mash  or  hard  grain  fed.  Win¬ 
dow  of  cel-o-glass  will  help  also,  since 
this  material  admits  the  ultra-violet  rays 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  chicks  hut 
shut  out  by  ordinary  window  glass. 
Early  in  the  season,  however,  the  cod 
liver  oil  should  be  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


Henproof  Crop;  Nests  and 
Perches 

1.  I  have  about  half  an  acre  of  garden 
land  near  the  house  and  barn,  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  worked  the'  past  five  years. 
Having  about  125  liens  and  expecting  to 
raise  about  300  chicks  this  Spring,  would 
like  to  know  wliat  is  best  to  sow  or  plant 
on  this  piece  of  land  that  chickens  will 
not  scratch  up  before  it  starts  to  grow. 

I  do  not  depend  on  this  piece  of  ground 
altogether  for  a  garden,  for  I  have  in  all 
about  45  acres.  Land  is  heavy  clay.  I 
would  sow  to  oats  and  seed  down  to 
clover,  hut  fear  the  hens  will  dig  and  eat 
the  seed  before  it  sprouts.  2.  Gould  you 
give  me  any  information  in  regard  to 
making  liens’  nests  modern  and  sanitary ; 
also  roost  and  perches?  j.  a.  d. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oats,  seeded  with  clover  and  Timothy 
or  with  clover  alone  would  make  a  desir¬ 
able  green  feed  and  sod  if  the  fowls  were 
kept  off  long  enough.  If  they  are  not,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  he  used.  Hens 
will  destroy  any  edible  green  plant  if 
kept  confined  to  the  ground  where  this  is 
growing.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  raise 
green  stuff  and  liens  upon  the  same  plot 
of  ground,  unless-  the  liens  are  few  in 
number  in  comparison  with  the  acreage 
of  the  plot  or  the  green  stuff  is  allowed 
to  get  very  large  before  the  fowls  are 
turned  in. 

2.  Hens’  nests  should  he  made  remov¬ 
able  for  easy  cleaning  and  painting  with 
some  disinfectant.  If  nailed  tightly  in 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
coming  foul  and  a  hiding  place  for  ver¬ 
min.  It  matters  little  how  or  of  wliat 
they  are  made  if  they  can  he  conveniently 
taken  out  and  freed  from  dirt  and  vermin. 
Perches  should  be  get-at-able  so  that  they 
may  he  painted  or  sprayed  once  or  twice 
each  year  with  some  oil  or  disinfectant. 
It  is  the  space  between  the  perch  and  its 
supports  that  needs  most  attention. 

M,  B.  u. 
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CONTAINS  BOTH  COD  LIVER  OIL  &  COD  LIVER  MEAL 


Give  those  February  chicks  a  Springtime  chance  to 
thrive!  Give  them  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
and  see  them  overcome  the  handicaps  of  short  day¬ 
light  and  chill,  cloudy  weather.  For  this  great  chick 
starter  contains  both  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Chicks  respond  to  it  just  as  they  do  to  sun¬ 
shine  and  June  weather. 

The  combination  of  Cod  Liver  ingredients  prevents 
leg- weakness,  toe-picking  and  kindred  ailments  and  at 
the  same  time  helps  the  little  birds  to  develop  strong 
digestions,  husky  frames,  and  firm  flesh. 

Follow  the  Ful-O-Pep  feeding  method  and  you’ll  get 
earlier,  better  market  poultry.  You’ll  get  a  fine  bunch 
of  pullets,  that  will  grow  into  heavy-layers.  You’ll 
get  vigorous  cockerels. 


The  good  oatmeal  base  and  other  materials,  the  pure 
mineral  and  animal  protein  content,  are  just  the 
things  baby  chicks  need,  and  in  just  the  form  small 
mouths  and  sensitive  craws  should  have  them.  No 
individual  can  hope  to  mix  at  home  a  ration  so  good, 
so  complete,  as  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter. 

Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  has  a  fresh,  new  stock  of 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  the  other  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Feeds.  Arrange  right  away  — today,  or  this 
week  — to  have  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Ful- 
O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed  on  hand  for  your  February 
or  March  chicks. 

Send  for  the  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book.  The  new  1927 
edition  will  give  you  lots  of  valuable,  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation.  It’s  free! 


Town 


Quaker  Qafs  Company 


Quaker  Dairy  Feeds 
Boss  BigQ  Quaker 
24%  ,20%  16% 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher 
(General  purpose  carbohydrate 
feed  for  all  live  stock) 

Quaker  Pig-n-Hog  Meal 


Quaker 
Green  Cros9 
Horse  Feed 
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|| 

li  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, 
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mr/jfss  w 

B(  1600  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Dept.  29,  Chicago,  111. 

|r  Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 
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February  26,  1927 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

PAT.  PEND.  T.  M.  REG.  . . .  — ^ — .1 

JgOost  of  Glass  Bette? 

Keeps  Baby 

Chicks  Healthy 

Prevents  Weak  Legs, 

Diseases  and  Deaths 

Don’t  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  It  shuts  out  the  sun's 
TJitra-Violet  rays,  causes  leg  weakness,  rickets,  disease 
and  finally  death.  Leading  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
scientists  have  proved  this  in  many  tests.  But  these 
scientists  also  found  that  chicks  kept  under  JLEX-O- 
GLASS  were  safe  from  rickets,  weak  legs,  stayed  healthy, 
were  full  of  pep  and  grew  amazingly  in  this  warm  sunlit 
room — because  the  chicks  absorbed  the  energizing  ultra- 
Violet  rays  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  admitted 

These  tests  were  made  for  you.  Put  your  chicks  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  Prevent  weak  chicks,  diseases  and 
deaths  in  this  easy  way.  Every  chick  will  mature  or  reach 
frying  size  much  sooner  than  ever  before  because  they 
absorb  the  tissue  building  Ultra-Violet  rays  that  pass 
thru  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Poultrymen  everywhere  have  re¬ 
placed  glass  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  which  makes  use  of 
the  sunshine — Nature’s  only  health-producer  indoors 
where  chicks  are  out  of  slush,  snow  and  ram.  Fa^t .  strong 
chick  growth  will  be  astonishing.  Just  build  a  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  scratch  shed  easily  and  replace  all  poultry  house 
windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on.  The  results  will  actually  amaze  you.  Use  15  yards 
for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  sunlit  brooder-house  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  the  first  season  alone  and  next 
winter  keep  your  hens  in  it.  The  ITltra-Vioiet  niy  s  will 
keep  them  healthy  and  active,  stimulate  the  egg  glands 
and  make  them  lay  to  the  limit  in  coldest  weather. 

Bettesr  than  Glass  Sor  Hotbeds 

Gardeners — get  stronger  — - 

bigger  plants  that  will  grow 
when  transplanted.  Because 
FLEX-O-GLASS  admits  con- 

centrated  Ultra-Violet  rays  _  . 

Bad  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays,  it  makes  plants  grow  much  stronger  and 
taster  than  when  under  plain  Blass  (Glass  stops  ; ’.SKS 

plants  earlier.  Get  more  money  for  them.  FLEX-O-GLAbS  is  mstallea 
much  easier,  bolds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less  than  glass.  Scatters 
light  just  as  needed.  Frames  are  lighter  and  easier  to  handle. 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c  S2.00); 

10  V10O  yds.Cor$m'<fre  at  30c 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  18S  Chicago, III. 


Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 

GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS  was  the  original  material  advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  Bun.  It  always  has  been  and  is 
today  made  on  a  stronger,  better  cloth  base,  rhat  e  why  we 
get  so  many  letter^  telling  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  best.  Always 
looks  new  and  bright,  even  after  many  seasons  of  exposure  to  wind, 
rain  and  snow.  Cut  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Lasts  tor  years.  Make 
sure  of  getting  the  genuine,  by  orderiug  direct  from  Fiex-O-Giasa 
Mfg.  Co.,  the  sole  manufacturers.  fiTT_  ~ 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Jensen  of  Nebr.  states:— “When Flex-O-GIasa  is  in¬ 
stalled  beside  another,  it  speaks  for  itself.' 

SPECIAL  S5  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASo  in  a 
roll  3  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long,  postage  prepaid,  for 
S5.00.  This  big  roll  covers  a  scratch  shed  9  x  15  ft. 
(size  for  300  chicks)  or  use  for  brooder-house  fronts, 

hotbeds,  poultry,  barn  or  hoghousc  windows,  en¬ 
closing  porches,  storm  doors,  etc.  If  after  15  days 
not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  more  warm  health¬ 
ful  light  than  glass,  or  if  it  isn’t  the  most  durable  send 
it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  v,  stliout 
question.  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your 
money  back.  Mail  check  or  money  order  today.  I  se 
Guarantee  Coupon  below,  which  is  backed  by  §1 ,000 
deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank  of  Chicago.  Send  SJ.50 
for  30  vds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  24  hour  service. 
FREE  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information — 
with  your  order. 

-■■■.Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now««««s 

J  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  188 

■  1451  N.  Cicero  ftve.,  Chicago,  111.  J 

I  Find  enclosed  S . for  which  send  me........  • 

■  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  , 

!  parcel  post.  It  Is  understood  that  If  I  am  not  sat-  ■ 

■  isfled  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  ■ 

■  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question,  j 


Town . . * State — 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

All  leading  varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention— quick  delivery 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  Green  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sac.r\VhiteCLeghorn8  *-  #lt  per  100 
Mixed  or  Broilers  .  -  -  lO  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laving  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE _ COCOLAMPS,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  _  '  .  \ 00  7.50  H.OO 

S.  C.  Reds  -  -  .  s  00  5.50  10.00 

BAnlf  Inference”  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 

Post  prlpaM  order  from  this  ady.  or  write  for  special 

prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  circular. 

Coc.lamu.  Poultry  Farm _ Cocolamu.,  Pa. 
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Feather  Fulling1 

1%.  1#  Jf&  119  will  y0U  teu  me  what  to  do  with  four- 

Ultra  Viol  si  Ravs  months’  old  pullets  that  puH  feathers 
*  from  each  other  and  eat  them?  Last 
week  they  pulled  the  tail  feathers  from 
two  until  they  were  all  bare  and  bleeding. 

I  took  them  out  and  they  seemingly  are 
doing  all  right.  Also  have  one  with 
legs  that  seem  to  he  weak,  otherwise 
bright.  We  gave  it  castor  oil,  as  we 
were  told  it  might  he  worms.  Legs  dou¬ 
ble  up  at  first  joint.  Another  has  one 
eye  closed  and  swollen  down  to  its  mouth. 
Could  that  he  chicken  pox?  If  so,  what 
do  you  do?  A  number  at  times  have 
drooping  eye,  hut  speak  to  them  and  it 
seems  to  clear.  I  bought  300  pullets 
and  am  feeding  a  mash  of  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  Some  claim  there  is  not 
enough  meat  in  mash  and  that  makes 
them  puli  feathers,  so  we  bought  some 
meat  to  add  to  it.  Others  claim  too 
much  meat  will  cause  it.  One  person 
said  if  we  give  them  green  grass  or  such 
things,  we  will  have  to  keep  giving 
every  day  or  it  will  injure  them,  and  ap¬ 
ples"  they  don’t  approve  of.  They  have 
a  run  and  all  new  buildings. 

Millville,  N.  J.  MRS.  L.  K.  P. 

Fowls  that  are  closely  confined  are 
apt  to  get  the  feather  pulling  habit.  A 
little  tar  daubed  upon  the  injured  ones 
may  discourage  the  others.  If  you  can 
give  these  birds  their  freedom  they  will 
probably  forget  the  vice.  Ixiok  for  lice, 
or.  still  better,  put  a  bit  of  blue  ointment 
about  the  -size  of  a  pea  upon  the  skin 
beneath  the  vent.  This  will  kill  the  body 
lice  that  are  pretty  sure  to  be  present 
and  the  irritation  from  which  may  pos- 
siblv  be  the  cause  of  the  feather  pulling 
in  ‘the  first  place.  The  eruption  of 
chicken  pox  may  close  an  eye.  Roup  is 
another  cause  of  such  a  swelling.  If  a 
scab  indicates  chicken  pox,  remove  it 
and  paint  the  place  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  If  a  discharge  from  the  eye  and 
nostrils  indicates  roup,  remove  the  bird 
from  the  flock.  Treatment  of  roup  is 
not  very  satisfactory. 

You  need  not  fear  to  give  green  grass 
and  fresh  vegetables  a  part  of  the  -tiipe, 
if  vou  cannot  continue  such  feeding.  It 
is  better  to  give  them  all  of  the  time  for 
the  sake  of  their  value  in  the  ration, 
however.  Neither  meat  nor  lack  of  it 
seems  to  cause  feather  pulling.  An  ex¬ 
cess  of  meat  should  not  be  given  and  if 
the  mash  contains  a  sufficient  amount  to 
furnish  the  animal  protein  needed  it  is 
better  not  to  add  to  it.  M.  B,  D. 


■ 
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send  for  free  catalog  and  mating  list 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  8  Marion,  Ohio 


25 


50  100 

#6.50  *12.«0 

7.50  14.00 

5.50  10.00 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  •  •  g’jjj, 

write  "for  *  re^c^lan 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAliatervlUe,  Pa. 

national  chicks 

pino  noo  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 
100  %GTi ve  ^delivery.  %Terenctt  Writ^IoS- 

HflTlONAL  r-HICK  FARMS  Box  40S  MifFLINTOWN,  PA. 

BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 

,  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  theory. 

'  J.  W.  Ossege  Maw'herJ,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa.  Ohio 


leghorn  chicks 


FROM  HIGH  PRODUGNG  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

pspes  set  Write  for  prices  and  lnformn.- 
fion  McOOV  BROS.  &  CO.,  Kmlenton,  I  a. 

il^I^G^okaoe  CHICKS 

5—  «  Yl  mSKo.  q  r  R  I  Reds.  $14.00; 

S.  C.  White  teghorns.  $l-.00,  a-  U  K.^1.  «  ^ 

Barred  P.  Rocks  *^,’d A“0°re,  prepaid,  live  delivery 

guamnteed?  TPHKEY  R1DCE  HATCHKKT,  Mlllenrtawn,  Pa. 

THYDR-ROMIG’S  chix 

•  ■  -  ~a  iMcnaalhfl 


TVTCVNROE V I LLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

_  Prepaid  Prices  on 
S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds— Barred  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks  .  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Minorcas  . 

Heavy  mixed  chicks,  1  2c.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


00 

100 

500 

$6.75 

$13 

$62.50 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

8.75 

17 

80.00 

8.25 

16 

77.50 

9.25 

18 

82.50 

From  porsonally  selected  and  Inspected^tock  f  ^ 

Heavy  Mixed,  12c,  prepaid.  100%  live  aniv- 


baby  chicks 

S  (1  White  Leghorns.  It.  I.  Iteds,  Barred 

^  reference  VhE 

MONROE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Penna. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed.... 
Light  Mixed.... 

Free  rat 
W.  A.  LAUVElt 


....$4.00 

$7.50 

....  4.00 

7.50 

....  3.50 

6.50 

6.50 

5.50 

e  1 00%  delivcry-Circular 

$14.00 

14.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10  00 


cgicKSuSW>“KTIi?: 

...ssr”  gr1'  £sss£s.  - 


Day-Old  CHICKS  and°legshorrns 

igg-bred  and  carefully  culled  by  expert  and  inspected 

Route  2.  Port  Tre^rorton,  Pa 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


I  Hatched  aa  good  aa  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
SIS  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns. 
$13  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12  a  100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12  a  100.  Special  price 
on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


vjp 

buy  supreme  quality 

STAR  CHICKS 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  in  ALL  ST  AN  IIAKII  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  STAB  CHICKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent 
Stock  excelling  in  High  Egg  Production  and  true  to  type 
aud  color.  HEALTH  Y  AND  VKJOBOITS.  YouarO 
bound  to  WIN  with  STAB  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Full 
Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  detailed  prices  before  placingyour  orders  elsewhere. 

STAR  HATCHERY  C0„  Box  L-43,  BLUFFT0N,  INDIANA 


Box  Stalls  for  Poultry 

I  have  about  100  nice  White  Leghorn 
pullets  and  cannot  get  time  to  build  a 
house  for  them  this  Fall.  I  have  two 
box  stalls  in  my  cow  barn,  12x12,  that 
will  not  be  used  this  Winter.  Would 
these  pullets  do  well  in  these  stalls?  They 
are  well  lighted  and  birds  can  have  a 
good  scratching  place,  but  it  will  be 
very  warm  and  not  too  dry.  J.  o.  L. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

If  this  stable  is  dry  and  well  ventilated, 
the  pullets  may  do  well  in  the  box  stalls, 
though,  if  they  cannot  have  additional 
scratching  room,  the  quarters  will  be 
rather  restricted  for  that  number  of  birds. 
Perhaps  you  can  give  them  an  outdoor 
run  to  use  at  will,  letting  them  go  out 
and  in  as  they  please,  regardless  of  the 
depth  of  snow  or  temperature  of  the  out¬ 
side  air.  If  used,  the  box  stalls  should 
not  be  made  airtight  but  should  have  all 
the  ventilation  that  the  barn  affords. 

M.  B.  D. 


From  hens  with  records  of  200  to 
82  6  eggs.  We  trapnested [  for  16 
years  end  have  the  birds  that  lay 
large  white  eggs  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  customers  call  them  egg 
machines.  Send  for  our  large  1927 
descriptive,  illustrated  catalog. 
Purltas  Springs  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R-lll*  Avon  Lake.  Ohio 
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World’s 
Greatest 

SURE-LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Roup  and  Chicken  Pox 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with 
chickens  that  sniff,  have  matter  or  mucus 
in  their  throats?  Is  this  canker?  I\liat 
is  it  when  they  have  scabs  on  their  combs 
and  wattles?  A.  K. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

These  chickens  may  have  roup,  or  sim¬ 
ply  severe  colds,  very  likely  the  former, 
since  the  scabs  of  cliiekenpox  seem  also 
to  be  present.  The  affected  birds  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  to  guard 
against  spread  of  the  disease  and  the 
quarters  and  utensils  used  by  the  healthy 
ones  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and 
kept  clean.  Chickenpox  and  roup  are 
often  associated  and  the  disease  is  a.  dif¬ 
ficult  one  to  treat  successfully.  As  it  is 
contagious,  an  effort  to  keep  sick  birds 
from  others  should  be  made  and  severely 
sick  ones  should  be  killed  and  buried. 

M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 
CHICKS 

E!nL.frBEAVgEBflOCkS’  10MoALISTEi;viLLE,C|»A: 

High  Grade  Chicks-RKD^vvYANDOTTEs.* 

ANCON  AS  aadBLACKOIANTS.  WrRefo^circular 


guM  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 

White  aud  Brown  Leghorns  and  Ancouas  $1200  Per  JO® 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  .  .  14  «»  per  IOC 

Black  Minorcas . ;H«£e£l00 

:  :  :  8SSS» 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alne 
iwon  arrival.  Order  director  write  for  further  info  r- 
mauon.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25c. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Columbus  Grove,  0. 
. - that  grow  from 

ft  J  rY  1C1S.S  1IEN8  THAT  LAY 


_ _ _  • HENS  THAT 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free. 

25  ““  -  ' 


ancon 

and  prices. 


CHAS.  TAYLOR 


Barred  Rocks  .  4-IK) 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 4  h0 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks.  3.00 

PINECREST  poultry  farm 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R  1 _ _____ 

|  1 1  Q  from  heavy  .laying  strain. jarred 

val  guar.  “  ' 


lOOO 
$110 
130 
140 
90 

hatchery 

Richfield,  P a. 


SO 

100 

500 

$7  00 

$12 

$57.50 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

_ _ Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arn- 

Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRSSMAN,  NcAlislervills,  Pi 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


iRR'PBt 


Write  for  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year” 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOL6ATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgate,  O. 


OO’’  .\^  w 
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Chicks  from  Record  Flock* 

Every  Erlav  chick  has  a  high 
flock'  record  behind  it  ond 
has  production  bred-  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERUt  P0ULTRT  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  SI.,  Celumkus,  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing:  birds  selected  and  legbarided  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department. 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON.  OHIO 


Amount  of  Feed  for 
Leghorns 

What  is  the  proper  amount  of  feed 
for  Leghorns  when  laying  and  when  not  t 
I  am  feeding  14  lbs.  of  grain  (corn,  oats 
and  wheat)  and  10  lbs.  of  dry  mash, 
corn  meal  mixture  daily  per  100  hens, 
not  laying  now.  p- 

Hens  not  laying  should  be  as  well  fed 
as  those  that  are,  though  they  will  not 
eat  as  much  of  the  specially  prepared 
laving  mashes.  It  is  perhaps  more  neces- 
sary  that  they  should  have  the  whole 
grains,  chief  among  which  is  corn,  in 
abundance  than  that  layers  should,  since 
they  must  build  up  their  bodies  and  store 
fat' against  the  future  needs  of  egg  pro, 
duction.  As  to  quantity,  give  them  all 
that  they  want  to  eat,  whether  it  be  four 
or  fourteen  pounds  daily,  making  the 
whole  grains  the  major  portion  of  the 
ration.  M*  B-  D- 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  f 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery,  inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  331 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500, 

1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deli  v¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15th  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  600  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  hooks  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Roe  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


s'L.Tt™;  baby  chicks 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatchery,  605  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


UlSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16o;Special  Matings, 
20c:  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15o;  Heavy  Mixed,  12o. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  C.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa- 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  I.utz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  Middletown,  Pa. 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


349 


There  are 
No  Better  Chicks 


for  a  combination  of  breed — type 
and  color — health,  strength,  vigor 
— moderate  price,  big  value. 

It  has  taken  years  of  costly  work  to 
produce  such  chicks.  You  can  secure 
full  benefit  of  it  in  a  single  season. 
Order  Rosemont  Chicks  this  Spring — 
have  Rosemont  Bred-to-Lay  Pullets 
next  Fall. 

Write  for  Catalog  Now! 

Learn  about  our  selected  breeding 
flocks  of  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Note  our  modest  prices — and  file  your 
order  soon  for  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery.  Don’t  risk  disappointment 
or  delay. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 


Certified ,  Blood  -  Tested 

Big  Paying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

ORDER  your  chicks  from  a  specialty  breeder 
with  a  reputation  for  quality  stock.  Every 
Went  Leghorn  breeder  is  a  mature  hen,  weigh¬ 
ing  4  lbs.  or  more,  selected,  blood- tested  and 
certified  under  State  supervision.  Our  entire 
plant  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  Elmer 
H.  Wene,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Vine- 
land  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

Beside  specialty-bred  White  Leghorns,  we 
can  also  supply  limited  numbers  of  Barred  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicks. 

Write  for  pricesand  FREE  Mating  Lift. 


wene  Chick  farms 


Dept.  A 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

Member  N.  J.  an  International  Baby  Chick  Aee'ne 


TOCKTON 


MARCH  DELIVERIES 

of  "Chicks  That  Pay”  from  our 
production-bred  floeks.  Hatch¬ 
ed  in  our  own  machines  and 
paeked  under  the  personal  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  manager. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  Price  List. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Ass’ll 


CHICKS 


&ne  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,  ribbonsand 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  ho  ns  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 
H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 
Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chicle  Assn. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON-HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  $20.  $180  per  1,000.  A  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Winners  Madison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Breeding  Toms.  FLONA  HORNING,  Oivcgo,  N.  V, 


FAR  RAI  F  BOUUHON  UE1>  TURKEYS— Hens,  $10;  Toms, 
rUi\  3 All  $12.  f,  p.  SHEPARD,  Brantingham,  N.  Y. 

FAR  <JAI  F  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Strong,  Vigorous  Birds, 
run  0  ALC  MRS.  MAUDE  COMPTON,  11.E.D.U,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Cockerels,  Hatching  eggs  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


8.  O.  W.  rmrifC  lURRONHOhLYWOOD  Strain.  20 
LEGHORN  dllV/IliJ  years’  experience.  Circular  free, 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  Etters,  Fa. 


White  Chinese  Geese 


Either  Sex,  95,00  each. 
Lillie  J.  Simmenrath  Frenchtewn,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  Carr’s  Hatchery.  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 


METAL  NAME  TAGS 


for  marking  traps, 
dog  collars,  tools, 
etc.  Aluminum — 
light,  small,  durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and 
address.  Prices,  postpaid:  20  tags,  50c;  15  tags,  Al.OO: 
100  tags,  99.00.  Write  plainly. 

BIVINS,  Printer  Summit,  New  Verb 


THE  HENYARD 


Roup  Infection 

I  have  roup  and  pox  among  my  chick¬ 
ens  ;  it  has  been  among  them  for  about 
two  weeks.  Some  have  swollen  eyes, 
some  have  a  few  sores  on  their  eyes,  and 
some  just  gape  as  though  they  can  hardly 
get  their  breath.  I  cannot  cure  those  that 
gape  and  they  die  in  two  or  three  days. 
Some  of  those  that  have  swelled  eyes  go 
blind  in  that  eye..  I  am  putting  on  salve 
made  of  a  little  iodine  mixed  with  lard. 
Iodine  is  good  but  believe  it  too  strong 
alone.  This  disease  will  seem  to  stop 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  it  will  break 
out  worse  than  ever.  I  feed  powders  to 
sick  ones  and  put  a  roup  remedy  in  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  feed  salts  every  few  days 
to  the  well  ones,  and  give  powder  in  dry 
mash ;  disinfect  by  dusting  their  litter 
with  dry  carbola,  and  burn  a  remedy  at 
night.  x  w.  H.  W. 

You  seem  to  have  done  about  all  that 
is  possible  in  the  way  of  using  proprietary 
remedies  for  roup,  and  with  the  usual  re¬ 
sult.  Roup  is  a  difficult  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  disease  to  treat ;  there  are  many 
remedies  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cures. 
Roup  may  undoubtedly  be  cured  by  suf¬ 
ficiently  thorough  and  long  continued  in¬ 
dividual  treatment,  but  few  flock  owners 
would  be  willing  to  give  this  treatment  or 
able  to  spare  the  needed  time  for  it.  It 
is  an  open  question,  too,  whether  such 
treatment,  in  consideration  of  its  cost  in 
time,  labor  and  money,  is  worth  while. 
What  everyone  who  discovers  roup  in  his 
flock  wants  is  an  easy  and  quick  flock 
cure;  some  powder  that  can  be  put  into 
the  drinking  water  or  some  smudge  that 
can  be  made  at  night  that  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  effective.  There  is  no  such  thing 
known,  roup  is  an  infection,  with  the  in¬ 
fective  germs  hidden  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  the  bird’s  head.  It  is  extremely  con¬ 
tagious  and,  when  virulent  in  form,  very 
fatal.  It  may  also  exist  as  a  mild  in¬ 
fection,  with  few  or  no  fatalities.  These 
mild  cases  may  carry  the  infection  over 
from  one  time  to  another,  the  disease 
breaking  out  during  cold,  damp  weather 
and  subsiding  in  the  Summer  months. 
Half  cured  birds  are  dangerous. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
of  something  that  would  stop  the  disease ; 
that  is,  some  easy  and  quick  method,  but 
I  know  of  none.  It  should  be  treated  as 
any  other  severe  infection  should  be,  first 
by  prompt  removal  of  all  sick  birds  from 
the  flock  and  the  keeping  of  them  in 
quarantine  until  full  recovery,  which 
probably  would  never  occur.  The  best 
place  for  sick  fowls  is  under  ground.  An 
effort  should  then  be  made  to  stop  the 
contagion  by  making  the  quarters  used 
by  the  well  members  of  the  flock  clean, 
dry  and  well  ventilated.  Roup  flourishes 
in  dark,  damp,  close  quarters.  See  that 
the  poultry-house  is  well  lighted,  light 
kills  disease  germs,  that  sufficient  air  is 
constantly  admitted  to  keep  the  interior 
dry,  though  direct  drafts  upon  the  birds 
should  be  prevented,  that  all  eating  and 
drinking  utensils  are  made  and  kept  clean, 
boiling  water  will  accomplish  the  needed 
disinfection.  If  you  wish  to  catch  and 
treat  each  sick  bird  once  or  twice  daily, 
the  eyes,  nasal  passages,  mouth,  throat 
and  any  external  sores  should  be  cleaned 
with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like  a 
solution  of  boric  acid  in  water,  one  ounce 
to  the  quart,  any  “cankers”  or  discolored 
patches  within  the  mouth  or  throat  should 
be  removed  by  a  swab  and  tincture  of 
iodine  painted  upon  their  sites,  and,  after 
swabbing,  spraying  and  cleaning  until 
the  head  and  its  passages  are  free  from 
discharge,  the  head  may  be  momentarily 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  to  one  thousand  in  strength. 
This  solution  may  easily  be  prepared 
from  tablets  procured  at  the  drug  store, 
but  is  poisonous  and  should  be  handled 
accordingly.  It  is  a  strong,  though  irri¬ 
tating,  antiseptic  and  the  idea  in  its  use 
is  to  kill  the  roup  germs,  as  it  will  those 
that  are  reached  by  it  and  as  it  will  not 
those  that  are  so  deeply  hidden  in  the 
tissues  that  they  escape  it.  After  all, 
roup  is  a  disease  to  be  prevented  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  flock  in  such  good  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  that  it  does  not  obtain  entrance. 
Efforts  at  cure  are  likely  to  be  as  unsat¬ 
isfactory  as  the  directions  given  above. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Did  that  new  play  have  a  happy  end¬ 
ing?”  “Sure.  Everybody  was  glad  when 
it  was  over.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


HARRISTested  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

BREWERS’  YEAST-* 


The  Harris  Laboratories  were  the 
first  to  offer  cqd  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Use  only  the  purest  Norwegian  oil 
in  feeding  your  flocks.  Harris  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  rich  in  potent  vitamines 
—A  and  D. 

Avoid  cheap,  unrefined  oils.  Harris 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Experiment  Stations  and 


thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal¬ 
lons,  freight  collect  $32.00— 5  gallons, 
express  collect— $9.00— 1  gallon  post¬ 
paid  $2.50. 

Brewers’ Yeast  —  Harris  grows 
healthy  birds — increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  100  lbs.  freight  collect,  $30.00 — 
50  lbs.  express  collect  $ 16.00—25  lbs.  ex¬ 
press  collect  $9.00—5  lbs  postpaid$2.00 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


BREWERS’ 

YEAST 


_ THE  HARIUS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

[ _ J  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

, _ ,  Name . . . 

i _ J  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

□  5  Uhl  Yeast  ]  PostPa!d  4-00  Address . . 


DeadorAlive  ? 


for  FREE  Sample  I 

_ t-  x-  _ -  «  * 


Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon.  Also  if  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
C9ST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  mfonna-  _ 

Lon  about  the  old  reliable 

JRlaicAford’s  ||pi 

BASKET'  Egg  Mash  m&m 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Depi.9852 Wankegan,IU. 


Mr.  Ponltryman 

Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed- 
mg  Blatchford ’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical, 

P  J  experience  in  preparing  feeds 

and  the  Blatchford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 

by  leadirg  p'Suft^n  0161107,  Recotnmended  used 
everywhere.  Means 
better  results  and 
more  profit  to  you.  Try 
a  bag  and  see  the 

Chiek  Mash 


If lafc/t ford’s 


chicks  and  money  you 
save. 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  9852  Waukegan,  III. 

Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  Q  Egg  Mash 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 


□ 


Address _ 


from  the 


bul try  Farm 


SINCE  1912,  our  flocks  have  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park  &  Tilford  Stores 
^wih  large,  white  market  eggs  of  fancy  grade.  Laurel  ton  Breeders  are  specially 
bred  for  size,  constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  own  flocks. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  and  April  deliveries.  Write  for  Prices  today’ 
Fill  your  brooders  with  chicks  from  our  successful  commercial  flocks. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


INVESTMENT,  NOT  SPECULATION 

,  ,  Your  season’s  work  is  built  on  a  sound  foundation  when  you  start  with  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  These  depend- 
able  Chicks  from  America’s  pioneer  hatchery  are  quoted  at  bed-rock  prices.  If  you  want  to  make  an  invest- 
ment.  not  a  speculation,  order  Pine  Tree  Chicks,  hatched  at  our  own  plant  from  flocks  of  our  own  mating 

RESERVE  MARCH  SHIPPING  DATES  NOW 
SIX  LEADING  BREEDS— PREPAID  POST— 100%  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Send  a  deposit  today  and  reserve  your  shipping  date.  We’ll  quote  prices  which  must 
please  you,  or  we’ll  rerund  your  deposit.  Act  now  and  make  sure  of  good  Chicks  when  von 
want  them.  FREE  Chick  Book  and  Price  List  on  request.  len  you 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 


R 


„  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

8II1P  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

1  MARVEL  Brooders  1 

KEEP  CHICKS  HEALTHY  fl  Vh 

Have  Heavy  Broilers  in  Six  Weeks  !  xaw. 

Raise  more  eh icksl  Burn  hard  or  soft  -fee*’ y  -j 

eoal.  All  east  iron.  Capacities  500 
to  2.500  chicks — hovers  42  to  7 9.  in  -2(1'' 

Low  cost.  Also  Electric  and  Oil 

Brooders.  Free  Booklet  gives  prices  i  ifl j  JfflN 
and  describes— Write  TODAY! 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co. 

Dept.  187  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.75  $7,25  $14  00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  loioo 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100  %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lets  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

1.  W.  imig  A  Son,  Props.  Star  Konte  Richfield,  Pa. 

nilini/rk  s-  W.  Leghorns  -  -  |  2c  each 

i  Mll  If  \  S,C-  Rar-  P-  Bocks  -  -  1  4o  each 

UniulVlJ  S.  <3.  ILL  Reds  -  -  -  1 4c  each 

III  |  K  ww  Ml  Ypfl  T  A-  FTaQ  W  8  n  no  /.Vt 

BABY  CHICKS 

w  w  iiuacu  n.,  ac.  neavy  •  f  2  c  eacn 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  2 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100 

A  Hatch  every  week.  23  years’  experience.  Free  circular- 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Sfaatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

RARY  fHim  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  W.  Leg- 
limil  tillVno  horns.  Order  early  and  avoid  delay. 

GLOVERDALE  HATCHER  V,  Buie  lid.  Box  51 
N.  Toon w nndii,  N.  Y,  E.  F.  Dewkett,  Prop. 

Maimnoth  Bronze  TURKEYS  SSSKoSLKK 

Wild  Mallards  SSTSSCft  SiTCi-SE 

350 


February  20,  1027 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


IViCKS  (*%££%S2£e«l 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  Rives  directions  for  raisInR  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Bor  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Buy  C5^«M^C£vIcka 


BARRON  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to 314.  Chicks  15  to  30c  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants.  38c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

too  soo 


Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leoliorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C  R.  I  Reds  -  • 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  • 

Heavy  Mixed 

100%  live  arrival 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


50 


1000 


S3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67,50 

130 

4.0Q 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

75  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

.  Postpaid. 

Guaranteed. 

Box  166 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-I’rodueing  Stock,  Tested 
and  tree  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatciies  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  \\  rite 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


BUY 


HOFF’S  ‘VITALITY”  old 
CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  'fancied  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  bred  from  trap- 
nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks  are 
reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of 
the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  39  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order 
receives  my  personal  attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to 
send  for  my  catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1927. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Cnick  Association 

BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  - 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
y„  c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,001 

live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaiu.  dmuuwcu™. 
order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

ClIEltltY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm  Nace,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


25 

60 

100 

$3.50 

SB. 50 

$12 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0 

lots.  Full  count, 

100% 

CTURQY  CHIGKS-QUALITY  CHICKC 

■J  LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 

BEST  BLOOD.  Special  inducements 

..  for  Early  Orders. 

9/20  UP-  CULLED  FLOCKS. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early, 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  reguest. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free.| 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Two  hatches  a  week. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From*  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  K.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Bed  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

Owen  Farms  Reds 

ar e  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  Sly 
best  exiiibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  SHIO.OO,  *15.00  and  S35.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

800  Williams  Road 
Vineyard  Haven,  Muss. 
Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 

Sr~\  (j  |  n  r  rv  c  Vermont  Certified.  6  Years 
.  v..  tv.  1.  Ivll.L/0  Accredited.  Rich  color. 
Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  hens — Supervised  $10. 
Rally  Chicks— vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
NOW— Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  V t. 

SA  D  I  nme  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $5 &  S8 

■  V.  It.  la  It  EL  Ud  Eggs,  $10  per  100 

CRARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


OWEN  FARMS 


ANNA  M.  JONES 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del 


Baby 


el  •  j  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
iauy  LniCKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  O.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Delware 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


PRODUCE  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDS 

Large  Premium  White  Eggs  and 
Delicious  Meat  with  Pape  Mam¬ 
moth  Single  Comh  Black  Minorcas 

— Free  illustrated  catalog  quotes 
introductory  prices  on  founda¬ 
tion  pens,  pullets  notv  laying, 
vigorous  cockerels,  eggs  that 
hatch  and  one  day  old  chix  that 
sSfefe  live  and  thrive. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE  Box  N  74  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


We  Purchased  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

•with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  ($7.50  and 
*10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  and  reac¬ 
tors  removed.  Culled  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Farmingdale. 
Circular  on  request. 

CLAUABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I ,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R,  T.  EWING  Atlantic.  Pa. 


BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

Strains:  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
Wyckoffs. 


CHICKS! 

Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  *5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  g;0spc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


NIAGARA  CHIX  AND  DUX 

|  w  From  strong,  sturdy,  purebred  stock,  acclimated  to 
“  "  rugged  climatic  conditions.  Reds,  Rox,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  12!*c  each  and  up.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  orders  placed  now.  Attractive  proposition  on 
Combination  Orders  of  Chix  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  BEstabIishledEi887Y' 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg-  | 
laying  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Bergen  County 
International  Egg-laying  Contest,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.  Week  ending  Feb.  6,  1927. 

During  the  fourteenth  week  at  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  4,S25  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  an 
average  of  45.95  per  cent.  The  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  48,361  eggs. 

Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for 
the  week  with  74  eggs.  Pen  46,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Emil  Miller,  New 
Jersey,  is  second  with  68  eggs.  Pen  66, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Maple 
Crest  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with 
66  eggs.  Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen, 
owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is 
high  for  the  contest  with  829  eggs.  Pen 
32,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by 
Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pennsylvania,  is  second 
with  746  eggs.  Pen  95,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  is  third  with  736 
eggs. 

Pedigreeing  is  simply  keeping  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  the  individual  parentage 
and  preserving  the  identity  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  chick.  It  is  coming  as  the  result 
of  a  determined  tendency  of  poultry-rais- 
ers  to  view  their  poultry  flocks  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  individuals  rather  than  a  mass 
of  fowls.  The  poultry-raisers  demand  a 
chick  which  has  certain  known  breeding 
back  of  it.  The  poultry  industry  must 
systematically  supply  that  demand.  The 
method  is  not  difficult.  It  simply  means 
keeping  recoi’ds  and  books. 

Mark  the  leg-band  number  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  hen,  and  possibly  the  pen  number, 
and,  sometimes,  the  date  on  the  egg,  as 
the  hen  is  removed  from  the  trapnest. 
This  identifies  the  egg  as  having  been 
produced  by  a  certain  individual. 

Incubate  pedigreed  eggs  the  same  as 
the  others  until  the  nineteenth  day,  when 
they  should  be  sorted  out  and  the  eggs 
from  the  same  hen  placed  together  in  a 
muslin  bag  or  wire  hatching  compart¬ 
ment.  Thus  they  are  hatched  from 
known  eggs  and  can  be  marked  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  bags  or  trays. 

Mark  the  chicks  immediately  on  re¬ 
moving  from  the  bag  or  chamber,  either 
by  using  a  small  baby  chick  aluminum  leg 
band,  or  by  toe  punching. 

Make  a  definite  and  accurate  record. 
This  should  give  the  name,  or  number  of 
the  hen,  pen  number,  date  of  hatch ;  later, 
sex,  and  finally,  disposition. 

2:  *  *  *  * 

The  high  pens  are  as  follows : 

Bari'ed  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Canada,  568 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jersesr,  523 ;  A.  C. 
Jones,  Del.,  413. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  Hall, 
New  Jersey,  715;  W.  C.  Matthews,  Del- 
awai’e,  421. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Shell 
Farms,  Massachusetts,  660 ;  R.  O. 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada,  596 ; 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  York,  463. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  & 

New  Jersey,  829 ;  Henry  J.  Ebel, 
sylvania,  746;  University  of 
lumbia,  Canada,  736. 


Black  Leghorn  Day  °-ld  .The.kind 

a  r  ■■  A  vi  nfi’Av 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


Crest 

P.  P. 
Kerr 

Sons, 
Penn- 
British  Co- 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Breeding  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  ««*& 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Sr  I  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

•  v,.  WnltC  LCgDOrnS  Bend  for  mating  list. 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Kahway,  N.J. 


Depluming  Mite; 
Limberneck 

1.  I  have  a  number  of  Brown  Leghorn 
pullets  that  have  suddenly  developed  a 
bare  spot  where  feathers  are  all  gone,  on 
the-  back  right  next  to  the  tail.  What 
can  I  do  to  remedy  this  condition  and 
what  is  the  cause?  The  birds  are  fairly 
active  and  seem  to  be  pretty  well  far  as 
I  can  see.  The  henhouse  is  quite  damp 
at  present,  it  is  covered  with  roofing.  We 
expect  to  rebuild  it  this  Summer  so  it 
will  be  dry.  We  had  some  cockerels  that 
developed  the  same  kind  of  bare  spot  but 
we  killed  them  at  once.  2.  I  had  a  pul¬ 
let  that  had  some  kind  of  neck  trouble ; 
neck  would  seem  to  get  twisted  with  head 
turned  to  the  back  all  out  of  place  and  it 
seemed  to  stick  so  pullet  could  not  get  it 
back  into  proper  position  again,  and  in 
the  effort  bird  would  go  backwards  in  a 
circle  with  head  down  and  finally  rolled 
over  on  her  back  with  feet  kicking  in  the 
air.  What  ails  her?  G*  E. 

Wellseyville,  N.  Y. 

1.  These  bare  spots  are  likely  to  be  due 
to  the  work  of  the  depluming  mite,  a  mite 
that  works  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  skin  and  causes  the  feathers  to  be¬ 
come  loosened,  broken  and  lost.  Rub  some 
sulphur  ointment  or  any  simple  grease 
into  the  skin  of  the  bare  spot,  don’t  kill 
the  fowls.  The  mites  are  easily  passed 
from  one  bird  to  another,  but  they  do 
little  harm  other  than  to  the  appearance 
of  the  fowls. 

2.  The  pullet  was  suffering  from  a 
nerve  disturbance  due  to  irritation  of  the 
central  nerve  system.  _  This  irritation 
might  have  been  from  intestinal  worms. 
A  dose  of  castor  oil  to  clean  out  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  will  sometimes  remove  the 
cause.  Give  a  good  teaspoonful,  pouring 
the  most  of  it  down  the  inside  of  the  neck. 
The  trouble  was  not  in  the  neck  but  in 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  from  which  the 
muscles  of  neck  and  body  are  controlled. 

M.  B.  D. 


that  lay.  Circular  free. 

Box  K,  JMttstown,  N.  J. 

90  0  Certilied  Leghorns— c  egg*  8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders* 
Circular,  FARLEY  l’ORTER  Box  W  801HJS,  N.  Y, 


t  INWAN 
HEAD 
CHICKS 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


As  we  understand  our  agricultural 
geography,  a  farm  is  a  neglected  body  of 
land  entirely  surrounded  by  prosperity, — 
Brooklyn  Eagle, 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 

Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

lltli  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watchourpensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  X923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


DUYCmCKS 

{ fhmAPoviTiwm 

DmilCC  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DEiUiUSE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YAH  t*le  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
IU1J  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long;  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rKEiIj  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  hill 
and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS  THAT  LAY  EARLIER 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Quality  Chicks  for  your 
winter  layers.  Quality  Chicks  lay  sooner  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  They  have  a  countrywide  reputa-j 
tion  for  reliability  of  breed  and  rapid  development 
into  profitable  layers.  Quality  Chicks  are  from> 
pure-bred  flocks  which  are  rigidly  inspected,  trap*  | 
nested  and  State  tested  for  White  Diarrhea. 

S.  C.  It.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  LEGHORN3  I 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  circular. 

MIDDLETOWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Newport,  R.  I. 


- —SINGLE  COM  B - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*innn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O  YJLMJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  N ow  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circulnrfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


yice  Farrr^ 


Utility 

CHICKS 


*«A0C  L MAO 

Monroe 

lOrnnge  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  commer- 
ciat  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  tlie  Egg  Basket.  We  trap¬ 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  8.  Agricul 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


NONE  BETTER 
BABY  CHIX 

Special  low  price  in  February  on  heavy 
breeds  for  broilers.  Deliveries  each  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Stock,  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM  -  RIDGELY,  MD. 

mime  rnmcoric  s.  c.  *!  i*  kei»b  and 
UUlRj-lUlttLKLLj  s.  c.  w.  leghorns 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  I.B.C-A  ) 
A  Howard  Flngar  R.  F.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N-  Y- 

(tUjnta  B’r’d  Rocks,  W.Wy’dot’s,  &  W.  Legh’ns. 
$  0111085  Winners  in  leading  prod’t’n  shows.  Prices 
low.  Booklet  free.  Koch  Bros.  Poultry  Farm,  Williamitawn,  N.  i 
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You  buy  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  its  Vitamins. 
Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 
t'wice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 
Gallon  Can,  $2.40;  5-gal.,  $9.50;  10-gal.,  $17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  $45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.f  $82.50. 

Write  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

Tslp'w  oAvailable  —  Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  100  %  pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  other  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  tV rite  for  prices  and  information. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass* 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Brooder 

Made  for  96 

For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
of  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  will,  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  *and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  tvill  burn 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today ;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
I.  Putnam,  Route  26^-B,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


250  Egg  $22.75  Size 
340  Egg— $30.75  tures 

Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Write  for  Catalog 

24"  Canopy, Wicklejs  $10.25 
44"  Canopy.Wickless  $14.75 

54"  Canopy.Wickless  $18.15  _  _ 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine,  Wis. 


Built  of  California 
Redwood.  Hot-Wat¬ 
er —  copper  tanks. 
Double  walla —dead 
air  space.  Double 
glass  doors.  Shipped 
complete  with  -.11  fix- 
set  up  ready  for  use. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

What  is  the  most  successful  feed  for 
little  chicks?  We  got  500  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  put  them  under  large  coal  brooder, 
fed  them  charcoal,  fine  grit  and  water, 
and  dissolved  semi-solid  buttermilk,  a 
little  mash  five  times  a  day  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  and  they  got  along  fine. 
Then  we  started  scratch  feed  and  quite  a 
lot  got  sick.  They  just  droop  their  wings, 
and  every  day  there  were  8  or  10  dead 
under  the  brooder.  We  gave  them  Epsom 
salts  and  they  got  livelier.  Is  it  better 
to  give  them  scratch  feed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning?  Is  there  good  mash  and  scratch 
feed  that  will  not  be  quite  so  expensive 
as  prepared  feed?  h.  g. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
poultrymen  as  to  whether  both  mash  and 
scratch  feed  should  be  fed  from  the  start, 
some  thinking  that  the  mash  should  not 
be  given  until  the  chicks  are  a  week  or 
two  old,  others  that  both  should  be  fed 
from  the  beginning  of  feeding,  after  the 
chicks  are  48  hours  old.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
mash  feed  for  a  few  days.  Both  methods 
succeed  and  it  is  evident,  in  this  as  in 
other  plans,  that  there  is  no  one  method 
that  must  be  followed.  When  chicks 
thrive  for  three  weeks  and  then  com¬ 
mence  to  die  in  large  numbers,  there  is 
cause  for  suspicion  that  coccidiosis  is  the 
cause  of  the  deaths.  Open  a  dead  chick 
and  examine  the  caeca,  or  blind  guts,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  intestines.  If  these  are 
found  distended  and  filled  with  bloody, 
brownish  or  cheesy  matter,  the  diagnosis 
of  this  very  prevalent  and  fatal  disease 
may  be  made. 

You  may  easily  mix  your  own  mash 
and  scratch  feed.  A  good  formula  for  the 
former  is  25  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  20  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  20  lbs.  flour  middlings,  10 
lbs.  finely  ground  or  sifted  heavy  oats, 
10  lbs.  ground  high-grade  meat  scrap,  5 
lbs.  bonemeal,  10  lbs.  dried  milk,  y2  lb. 
fine  salt  (Cornell  formula).  If  you  feed 
liquid  milk  in  some  form,  omit  the  dried 
milk.  Scratch  feed  may  be  made  from 
finely  cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat. 
Tlie  addition  of  about  one-fifth  part  pin¬ 
head  oatmeal  or  oat  flakes  is  desirable  for 
young  chicks ;  this  is  rather  expensive  for 
the  older  ones.  "  ii.  B.  d. 


Incubating  Goose  Eggs 

What  time  is  best  to  set  goose  eggs? 
IIow  long  should  they  be  left  to  cool? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  sprinkle  them 
once  a  day  with  warm  water  after  the 
first  week  of  incubation?  c.  E.  N. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  use  hens  for  hatching  your 
goose  eggs,  though  they  may  be  hatched 
in  incubators.  Some  sprinkle  the  eggs 
with  warm  water  on  the  last  days  of  in¬ 
cubation,  some  do  not.  Eggs  may  be 
set  at  any  time  after  laying  for  the  sea¬ 
son  begins.  The  goose  may  be  “broken 
up”  after  a  clutch  of  eggs  has  been  laid 
and  induced  to  lay  again,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  eggs  that  may  be 
hatched.  She  may  be  allowed  to  set  upon 
her  second  or  third  layings.  It  requires 
from  28  to  30  days-  to  hatch  the  eggs, 
and,  as  suggested,  better  success  is  apt 
to  follow  natural  incubation  under  hens 
than  the  use  of  incubators.  M.  B.  D. 


More  of  the  Rooster’s  Crow 

I  read  with  interest  an  article  in  the 
Dec.  18  issue  called  “The  Character  of 
the  Crowing  Rooster.”  Since  I  am  a 
keen  lover  of  chickens  and  our  business 
is  practically  all  in  that  line,  I  thought 
I  would  add  my  bit. 

I  agree  with  Rhode  Island  that  most  of 
our  flock  crow  after  midnight,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  watch  the  crows  in  relation  to  the 
weather,  and  I  can’t  say  when  it  has 
happened  otherwise.  When  the  cocks 
crow  early  in  the  evening  or  before  mid¬ 
night  you  can  expect  a  change  in  weather. 
We  also  keep  geese,  and  it  is  true  there 
by  watching  your  birds  you  may  learn 
much  about  weather  changes.  Instict 
seems  to  warn  them.  Cocks  do  not  crow 
for  danger.  That  call  is  quite  distinct 
and  shrill. 

Many  things  will  cause  the  crow  of 
triumph.  Ofttimes  when  they  are  tame 
you  tell  them  to  crow  and  they  under¬ 
stand.  We  have  had  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  pets,  and  I  could  tell  many  tales  of 
their  intelligence.  As  to  singing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  I  have  heard  roosters  sing, 
and  their  song  is  quite  similar  to  the 
female  song.  I  am  always  a  little  sus¬ 
picious  of  a  male  singer,  the  same  as  I 
am  about  a  crowing  female.  Just  the 
other  day  a  girl  friend  in  the  city  asked 
“Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Rhode  Island  pullet  and  rooster?”  I  re¬ 
plied  I  had  had  fair  luck,  so  we  went  to 
look  at  her  flock.  At  first  glance  I  knew 
one  bird  for  a  male,  yet  she  told  me  he 
was  eight  months  old  and  had  never 
crowed.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the 
earmarks  of  a  fine  purebred.  While  we 
were  there  he  began  to  sing  and  look  at 
us  sidewise.  I  really  think  their  little 
song  is  to  call  attention  to  themselves. 
The  next  morning  this  particular  rooster 
began  about  seven  o’clock  and  crowed 
repeatedly.  The  result  was,  of  course,  he 
lost  his  head.  mes.  g.  p.  w. 


B 


LA  N  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  petting:  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.’'  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept .  SO.  Indtanapotis.IncL 


Captured  Burglars  “Just  my  luck!  I 
spends  six  munce  makin’  friends  wiz  the 
dorg,  an’  then  I  goes  an’  treads  on  the 
perishiu’  cat.” — London  Punch. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft¬ 
ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  ia 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  Vita- 
Turner  mine  D  and speed- 

Jj^roverer  the  build- 

iytscoverer  ,ng  of  bone  and 

of  GlassUotfi  tiss ne.  chicks 
thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 
and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH 
in  your  brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  AH  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS. CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  advise  GLASS  CLOTH  for  raising 
baby  chicks  because  of  its  wonderful  power  to  preserve 
chick  life  and  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  test  at  Ames 
College  25 %  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died  within 
four  weeks  and  the  remainder  were  a  sickly,  slow-growing 
lot,  while  under  GLASS  CLOTH  not  a  chick  died.  On  the 
contrary  they  outstripped  the  other  lot  in  growth  by  a 
very  large  per  cent.  GLASS  CLOTH  pays  big  returns.  R. 
Drescoll  had  3-ib.  fries  in  10  weeks.  Mr.  Cunningham  had 
Ikj-'b.  cockerels  in  15  weeks.  Von  can  do  the  same  cosily. 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  light. 

„  .  Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x16  ft.)  If, 
,  ,  after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 

it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.60  for  30 
ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft  roll.  Common  sense  instructions, 
’’Success  With  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illus¬ 
trating  uses  on  reauesL  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth.) 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


Turner  Bros.  Dept.7818  Wellington,  Ohio 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

\  The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
I  world  for  raising  broilers. 

*  Ourlinproved  Roof  Pipe  adds 

greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
’>  brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  ( free )  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


1 


OHIO’S  BEST’”  Chi 


fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8  50 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12. 

will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

100  500 

$12.50  $60.00 

15.00  72.00 

16.00  77.50 


1000 
$118.00 
140.00 

-  -  150.00 

Order  from  this  ad.  We 


EED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  H0YTVILLE  CHICK 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beaut: 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Ou 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  abou 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks' 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHK 


TWIN  float 

OIL.  CONTROL 


*eou 
Adjustment 


Burns  Just 
Like  a  Gas  Stove 

Now  you  can  raise  your  chicks  with  less 
worry,  less  work  and  with  fewer  death 
losses,  thanks  to  Sol-Hot’s  latest  im¬ 
provement —  the  TWIN-FLOAT  Auto¬ 
matic  Oil  Level — the  greatest  invention 
since  artificial  brooding  of  chicks  be¬ 
came  common  practice. 

No  More  Smothered  Chicks 
with  New  Twin-Float  Oil  Level 

The  New  Twin-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level  makes  Sol-Hot 
as  easy  and  simple  to  operate  as  a  gas  stove  —  just  light 
the  burner,  turn  valve  to  get  size  of  flame  desired  and 
Sol-Hot  will  burn  an  even  blue  flame  as  long  as  there  is 
oil  in  the  oil  container.  No  wicks  to  trim — no  oil  level  ad¬ 
justment  to  make  —  no  smoke  — -  no  smothered  or  chilled 
chicks.  No  trouble — no  danger — no  worry. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Don’t  buy  a  brooder  of  any  kind  _ _ _ 

until  you  get  our  (4) 

free  catalog  and  see 
for  yourself  how  far 
superior  Sol-Hot  ia 
to  all  other  brood¬ 
ers.  Write  today — 
learn  how  Sol-Hot 
will  raise  more  of 
your  chicks. 

|  H.  BL  SheejnCoMPepHnOiiiiicy, 


SAVES  LOSSES 

Ross  Brooder  House 

No  comers  for  crowding— ample 
area  for  4  1-2  ft.  brooder- 
heavy,  ribbed  glass  lights. 
Diameter  12  ft.,  height  61-2  ft. 
Combination  ventilator  and 
Btove  flue. 

Special  concession  on  orders 
now.  Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
309  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Makers  ROSSME7AL  Silos ,  Cutters,  Garages,  etc. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  contains  many  new,  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


M  AL(r  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  IMllL.  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HEN  Seta’s;  ,r0I,cru"?S.1 

I  *  »  a  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
LAY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO— 
•  Box  I5  Milford,  Mas*.  * 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-I  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  Vt. 

Perfect  Oil  Brooders 

or  a  better  one  than  you  now  use  i  Ask  us  for  prices 
and  full  information  about  “The  Perfect”  Oil  Brooder 
before  buying  new  equipment.  A  surprise  awaits  you. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  CHICKS 

Our  total  output  for  this  season  are  bred  from 
carefully  selected,  three  year  old  hens  and  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  We  offer  one  quality  of  chick — the 
same  quality  that  we  will  use  as  replacements  in  our 
own  pens.  Our  quantity  is  limited,  but  not  our  qual¬ 
ity.  We  wish  to  interest  poultrymen  who  are  after 
quality  chicks  backed  by  honest  effort  at  fair  price, 

Bayview  Poultry  Farm,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  our  prize  winning  stock.  Excellent  layers  mated 
to  select  cockerels.  Grade  A,  $25  per  100;  Grade  B,$ll  per 
100.  Send  10  %  with  order.  First  deliveries  March  21st. 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm  Boonton,  N.  i. 

Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

8  weeks  old  Pullets. 

CHARLES  H.  BENJAMIN  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  w.  Lege.  $3  50  $6.50  $12 
s.  C.  B.  Rocks  4.00  7.50  1 4 
|  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  1  5 
'  Mixed  Clucks  3.00  5.50  1 0 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 

HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  -  $3.25  36.25  $12.00 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  Ail  free  range  stock. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S  H  I  F  F  E  R  ' 

X  o 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  and  abshlute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY ,  MUlerstown,  Pa. 

Barred  Bocks, 
K.  I.  Beds 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  hoavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEB  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


BABY  CHICKS 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Whit?  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisvilie,  Rhode  Island 


SP  UIUITC  I  CPUDDIi  PUIPIfQ  Breeders  selected 
.  II.  ITlfllt  LCunUall  uniUlVO  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a  few 
thousand  high  quality  chicks  to  offer  trade  who  ap¬ 
preciate  strong,  husky  chicks.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 
Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  75,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  strain.  Free  circular. 
Feb,  $18,  March  $16,  April  $15  per  100  delivered, 
lc  leas  in  thousand  lota.  l-2c  less  per  chick  at  farm. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM.  0.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  Phone  Plainsboro  628 


HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  hun.  Reds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Free  range.  Certified.  .Selected  Breeders  for  Id  years. 
Persistent  Layers  of  Fancy  White  Eggs.  Cir.  Supply 

limited.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


Ipy  EACH  for  Pure-Bred  White  Minorca  Chix. 

/  C  Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas  and  Wyandottes,  14c. 
Light  Brahmas  and'  Buff  Minorcas,  20c.  Leghorns, 
I  2c.  Circular  free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Wharton,  Ohio 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  .hatching  from  selected 


ARTHUR  J.  HAY, 


flocks.  100,$8.  300.821. 
Auburn.  N.  Y.  R.  H.  8 


For  150  w  Mr"  Pullets IjilrKC  Barro"* 


Sale 

L.  F 


April 
IIO  WHEN 


Laying,  $2.00  ea. 
Fillmore,  N.  Y 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  ‘°usrr  Hatching  Eggs 

from  900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau  N.Y. 


SCW  PtilHIfC  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
LEGHORN  vlllUIVO  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 
prices.  KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


U  It  DV  fllf  f  IfC  White  Leghorns— K.  I.  Reds— 

DiiD  I  Ullblld  Farm  raised— high  producing  stock 

CONCORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  2,  Wilmington,  Do 


Production  Bred  PtiipIfC  Wyckoff-DanYoung 
S  C.  White  Leghorn  vlutna blood  lines.  $20-100. 

Custom  hatching. 


*  blood  lines,  $20-100. 
Adam  Seabnry  Sayville.  L.  I. 


FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYINC  STRAIN— White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Hel. 


WU/VAUnnTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

,  n  I  All  LIU  I  It  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


GHICltS _ HOCKS  and  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


- HILL’S  HATCHERY 


Seaford,  Del. 


15  yearsa  breeder  of  I  CfilMRIitl  Chielrs,  Eggs,  Stock. 

BARRON  STRAIN  LCUnUmiO  w.E.AIkh  . . 


Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs,  19th  Year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R..  84  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

$8»;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wy an., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  89  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


BOURBON  Turlfgy  Toms  -15  ea'-  E®G;S’ §10  per  12‘ 


RED 

stock.  None  better. 


.  j _ Large  healthy  free  range 

Milton.  Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


mammoth  Tiirlrau  Taihc  ?15  ea  JFGG?A,B  pe,r  12 
BRONZE  I  UlKc J  lOlflOLarge  healthy  tree 

range  stock.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


NarragansettTurkeyToms  Large  healthy  free  range 

Stock.  None  better.  ORCHARD  FARMS  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Gray  Call  Ducks 


MILTON  HOKE 


Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 


Where  will  you  buy  your 

LEGHORN  CHICKS? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no 
better  than  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  is  hatched. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Balanced  Ration  for  Yolks 
and  Whites 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy 
right  now.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large 
birds  lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands 
of  pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If 
you  can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our 
80-page  catalog  that  describes  our  plant 
and  methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  de¬ 
pendable  stock  this  year  that  will 
live  and  grow,  such  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 


LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 


BACK  OF 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitalitv  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE— ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

March  .  .  $25.00  per  hundred 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  .  .  .  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


REGAL  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  BOOK 

(104  pages) 

The  most  complete  book  on  White 
Wyandottes  ever  published.  Full 
of  illustrations  from  life.  Send  20 
cents  for  copy.  20-page  Catalogue 
and  Mating  List  Free. 

JOHN  S.  MARTIN,  R  No.  5,  Port  Dover,  Ont. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

ABY  CHICK 

from  high  producing  hens 

Mated  to  Highly  Pedigreed  Males 
HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 
Will  develop  into  Active  Layers 
Low  Priced 

Also  QUALITY  PULLETS —  moderately 
priced— Send  for  FREE  circular— Dept.  B. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  TOMS  RI  VER.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  2U0  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Ml.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
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YES  SIR 


I II  OTA  PL1IY  Excel  when  it 

JUolA  UHI A  comes  to  Liv- 

. - -  ability — Grow- 

ability  — Layability  — Desirability 
and  all  the  other  “Abilities”  you’re  interested  in.  16 
years  constructive  breeding— 5  years  trapnesting  and  3 
years  blood  testing  assure  production  of  Chix  and 
Hatching  Eggs  worthy  of  your  orders.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  request.  _ 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  think  the  grains  and  mill 
products  fed  to  hens  produce  the  number 
of  yolks  and  whites  given  in  printed  for¬ 
mula  I  send?  I  never  had  seen  it 
printed  before,  so  thought  I  would  like 
your  advice  on  feeding  for  a  balanced 
ration.  Book  from  which  I  give  formula 
gives  an  ideal  ration  that  produces  an 
equal  number  of  yolks  and  whites.  Does 
the  hen  need  more  protein  than  fat  to 
keep  herself  in  a  healthy  condition?  Or 
if  she  is  fed  the  ideal  ration,  will  that 
keep  the  hen  up  in  weight  and  strength? 

Scotland,  Conn.  E.  N. 

All  that  can  be  figured  out  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  whites  and  yolks  in  the 
various  poultry  foods  is  the  amount  of 
protein,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  in  the  foods. 
If  it  is  then  assumed  that  all  these  go 
into  eggs,  the  number  of  whites  and  yolks 
in  the  foods  might  be  computed,  but  these 
do  not  make  eggs  alone ;  they  first  have 
to  supply  the  body  needs  of  the  fowl, 
needs  that  are  constantly  varying  with 
conditions  present.  Then  there  is  a  waste 
that  cannot  be  accurately  computed.  For 
these,  and  other,  reasons,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  such  tables  only  of  minor  interest 
and  should  not  be  guided  by  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  poultry  ration. 

A  ration  should  be  “balanced” ;  that  is, 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates 
should  be  one  that  will  enable  the  fowl 
to  get  the  nourishment  it  needs  for  body 
use  and  for  the  production  of  eggs  with¬ 
out  undue  waste  or  expense.  This  pro¬ 
portion  is  not  a  mathematically  definite 
and  fixed  one ;  it  can  be  only  approxi¬ 
mated  in  feeding  practice  and  it  is  so 
approximated  in  the  mixtures  advised  by 
good  poultry  authorities.  “Balance”  in 
rations  is  not  as  much  stressed  today  as 
it  formerly  was.  Poultrymen  realize  that 
they  must* disturb  that  balance  as  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  their  flocks  alter.  They 
cannot  put  a  certain  amount  of  protein 
and  other  needed  food  ingredients  into  a 
lien  and  expect  a  certain  number  of  eggs 
to  be  produced.  The  hen  is  an  animal, 
not  a  machine  of  steel  and  wood,  and  ani¬ 
mal  conditions  and  needs  vary  from  time 
to  time.  The  feeder  must  consider  the 
hen  as  well  as  the  feed  bag.  “Ideals”  in 
rations  are  as  difficult  to  realize  as  they 
are  in  other  lines  of  effort.  If  there  is 
an  ideal  ration,  the  fact  has  not  become 
generally  known.  There  are  good  rations, 
however,  rations  that  will  enable  the  hen 
to  do  as  well  as  her  inherent  ability  to 
do  well  warrants,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them.  We  are  constantly  print- 
g  formulas  from  good  sources,  any  of 
which  can  be  demonstrated  to  give  good 
results,  and  no  one  of  which  can  be 
proven  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  This 
is  fortunate,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  all 
to  feed  alike.  When  some  one  announces 
that  he  has  found  the  combination  that 
stands  above  all  others  in  value  and  that 
will  produce  results  never  before  attainedy 
he  should  be  listened  to  with  respect  and 
his  formulas  watched  to  see  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  are  changed. 

No,  the  hen  needs  more  of  the  fatten¬ 
ing,  or  the  heat  producing,  elements  in 
food  than  of  the  protein  elements,  and 
fortunately,  for  protein  is  comparatively 
high  in  price.  About  one  part  protein  to 
four  and  a  half  of  carbohydrates  is  the 
proportion  usually  fed.  The  ideal  ration 
would  keep  the  hen  up  in  weight  and 
strength  under  good  production,  of 
course ;  that  is  what  would  make  it  ideal. 
The  ideal  hen  would  produce  an  egg  a 
day,  the  year  around,  or  perhaps  two 
eggs  daily,  but  neither  of  these  ideals  is 
yet  so  fully  realized  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  future  striving.  M.  B.  D. 


s“'.u  s.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tan- 
cred|Cockerels.  Ifyoudesirechicksabovetheaverage.this 
is  your  opportunity.  11  years  of  breeding  selection  behind 
my  hens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  producers. 

BELLMURE  POULTRY  FARM  BELLMURE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  E?fi 


254-312 

Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  contests 
1925-2B.  Quality  chieksSIB,  $25,  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12,  $20.  85$  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HANSON  STRAIN 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs.  Baby  Chicks 
20c;  hatching  eggs,  lOc,  from  trapnested,  pedi 
greed  stock.  Circular.  Hicks  system  used. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  IVIontvale,  N.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  price  list 

Boxwood  Poultry  Faria  Laurel,  Bel 


February  26,  1927 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN!  PULLETS 

$1.10  JXery  $1-20 


May 

Delivery 


White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  It  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED 

ABY  CHICK^ 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  DELIVERY 

2nd  Pen  Bergen  County  Contest— 1926 

Less  Than  500  28c  each 

500  or  More  25c  each 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


riTTANr  Valley  Chicks 


The  big:  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  Ret  them.  From  pure  bred,  hitfh 
ear X  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Yfe  ship  0.  O.  D. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Kook*.  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  3  00  5  50  10.00 

Catalog:  giving:  full  particulars  and  prices  on  largrer  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


CHICKS 


Our 
llth 
Year 

$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  liange  Stock.  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Brice  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  £0,  Millcritown,  Pa 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

500 

..  $3.50 

$6.50 

$13.00 

$57.50 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

..  4-00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10,00 

47  50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tanered-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  oil  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — March  90c, 
April  15c,  May  12H®,  June  10c.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  To  eacli  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

March  and  April  .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  ia 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boonton,  H.  J. 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was 
to  read  the  artiede  written  by  Eben  Wood 
on  “Pickings  from  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show,”  page  165.  It  told  the  truth  and 
to  the  point.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  poor 
lot  of  miserably  conditioned  birds.  They 
were  alive  with  lice,  never  stopped  pick¬ 
ing  themselves.  Again  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  printing  the 
real  show  report.  Some  of  the  poultry 
magazines  give  glowing  accounts  of  this 
show.  They  are  written  by  breeders  who 
can  see  that  by  doing  so  it  will  help  their 
business.  Prom  what  I  can  see  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  no  longer  interested  in  these  show 
birds,  and  poultrymen  who  make  a  living 
from  hens  have  no  money  to  throw  away 
on  any  lo-laying,  fine-feathered  birds.  It 
is  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y.  that  always 
prints  straight,  true  stories. 

Massachusetts.  g.  f. 


rrrt  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c,  from  our  free 
t  rill  K  \  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
V/lllviVU  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SA  III  I  nPUADN  PUIPlf  C  from  breeders  direct 
.  t.  W.  LLUnUnn  btiiUrVd  from  Wyckoif’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  HI.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  l’a.,  Itox  H 


r>  A  r?V  Mixed . $10  per  100 

I  S.  C.  w.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

PLIirV C  Barred  Rocks  .  14  per  100 

Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
O.  1*.  LEISTEIl  McAlisterville,  l»u. 


Kline’s6  rock0  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  hlood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Memberl.il.  C.A. 

S.  VV.  KLINE,  llox  10,  JYIiddlecreek,  Fa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed,  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

R  ADDED  PnPlfQ  Shirks,  $20—100  Hatching  eggs,  lOo. 
DHIVIVLU  I\ULI\J  from  heavy-laying  matured  stock4 
CALLEN  BROS.  -  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Large  free  range  stock.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $3  &$5  ea. 
Eggs,  $2.50-15;  $10-100.  CLOVER  LAHE  FARM  SPRING  GROVE,  PA. 

Faying'  8S  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

D ADDETfl  DAP1  If  PlilPlfO  Purebred  $14.00—100. 

DHIflfkif  IfUUfV  Wnlvno  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  No.  1  McClure,  l’a. 
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Health  Notes 


Trouble  with  the  Hair 

Since  I  was  a  child  I  have  had  dan¬ 
druff  (dry)  and  still  have  it.  Since  the 
age  of  about  40  years  I  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  an  itching  or  stinging  and  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  in  the  scalp  at  times.  It 
may  be  in  either  warm  or  cold  weather, 
dry  or  moist  weather.  My  hair  is  thick 
and  apparently  healthy.  I  shampoo  fre¬ 
quently,  have  used  listerine  and  sweet  oil, 
also  “Vaseline.”  The  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  tried  is  a  mange  cure — a  dog  remedy ; 
but  that  is  only  temporary  in  its  effects. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  ringworm,  but 
sometimes  the  scalp  becomes  very  tender 
and  a  little  inflamed ;  the  same  is  true 
about  my  eyebrows.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  that  is  less  disagreeable  than  the 
mange  cure  mentioned  above?  I  wrote  a 
letter  similar  to  the  above  to  the  health 
column  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  girl 
in  charge  evidently  reached  up  and  got 
a  form  letter  about  lice  and  sent  it  to  me, 
telling  how  to  get  rid  of  lice !  A.  G.  S. 

Louisiana. 

I  suspect  that  most  people  who  have 
dandruff  suffer  more  from  the  suggestions 
skillfully  placed  before  them  in  advertise¬ 
ments  of  cures  for  falling  hair  than  they 
do  from  the  small  flakes  which  annoy 
them  by  mussing  up  the  collars  of  their 
Sunday  coats,  but  it  is  the  object  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  proprietary  nostrums  to  in¬ 
still  a  fear  that  they  may  profit  by  the 
victim’s  attempts  to  rid  himself  of  it.  If 
a  remedy  for  mange  in  dogs  has  been 
found  to  be  effective  in  ridding  the  scalp 
of  dandruff,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
one  manufacturer  has  overlooked  his  best 
bet.  He  should  put  up  his  preparation  in 
pretty  bottles  and  invade  the  field  of  the 
human  toilet,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
will  draw  money  from  both  sexes  like 
something  appealing  to  their  vanity.  And 
it  is  well,  good  looks  in  either  sex  are  not 
to  be  despised  when  they  don’t  displace 
good  sense. 

There  is  a  hint  in  your  mention  of  itch¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  the  scalp  of  the  most 
commonly  used  substance  in  hair  dyes, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  turn  the  hair 
black.  This  chemical,  known  by  the 
simple  name  paraphenylendiamin,  will 
turn  hair  brown  or  black.  Furriers  use 
it  to  dye  skins.  It  is  irritating  to  some 
skins,  however,  and  when  a  dyed  and 
dead  skin  is  placed  next  to  a  live  skin 
the  unhappy  owner  of  the  latter  some¬ 
times  finds  it  breaking  out  with  a  very 
disagreeable  eruption.  The  dyed  fur  is 
not  a  skin  one  should  love  to  touch.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  conceal  evidence 
of  advancing  age  and  one  feels  that  he 
cannot  do  it  without  artificial  aid  while 
displaying  the  wisdom  that  comes  with 
years  he  should  stick  to  henna  and  dye 
the  hair  red. 

But,  as  to  the  dandruff,  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  tried  more  remedies  than  I  know 
of,  but  here  is  a  lotion  for  its  treatment 
that  has  good  authority  behind  it,  and 
may  prove  useful.  I  haven’t  much  to  say 
about  cures ;  they  are  found  mostly  in 
advertisements.  Take  of  tincture  of 
cantharides  one-half  ounce ;  castor  oil, 
one  dram ;  glycerine  and  compound  spir¬ 
its  of  lavender,  of  each,  one-half  ounce; 
resorcin,  two  drams  and  enough  dilute 
alcohol  to  make  one  pint.  Mix  and  rub 
a  teaspoonful  well  into  the  scalp  night 
and  morning.  When  the  hair  becomes 
greasy,  as  it  will,  wash  thoroughly  with 
a  solution  of  borax  in  water,  rinse  in 
soft  water,  brush  until  dry  and  renew  the 
lotion.  Those  who  suffer  from  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  natural  oil  of  the  hair,  with 
a  consequent  dry  and  brittle  hair  and 
scaly  scalp,  will  find  the  rubbing  in  three 
times  weekly  of  a  little  pure  and  sweet 
cocoanut  oil  helpful.  This  oil  does  not 
accumulate  upon  the  hair  as  do  heavier 
oils  or  greases,  and  will  be  found  superior 
to  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  Over  Hospital 
Treatment 

In  September  last  my  wife  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospital  of  a  certain  uni¬ 
versity.  While  there,  they  used  her  as  a 
subject  for  students.  About  five  weeks 
from  the  time  she  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  they  presented  her  with  a  bill 
demanding  a  settlement  that  day.  The 
amount  was  paid  and  the  patient  was 
immediately  dismissed  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  Three  days  after  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  this  place  she  was_  admitted 
to  another  hospital.  Now  she  is  getting 
along  nicely,  and  will  probably  com¬ 
pletely  recover.  Her  doctor  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  hospital  was  asked  their  cause  for 
such  action  and  he  said :  “What  is  the 
use?  She  will  die  anyway.”  And  she 
would  have  died  had  she  not  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  another  hospital.  I  have  been 
advised  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  again  the  suggestion  comes 
to  bring  suit  for  damage.  This  thing 
doesn’t  look  right  to  me.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  in  this  matter?  farmer. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  since  we  do  not  know  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  matter.  The  outline 
that  vou  give  would  doubtless  require 
much  ‘filling  in  before  one  could  form  any 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  accepted  or  evaded  by  the  hospital 
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authorities,  and  reach  any  conclusions  of 
value.  It  is  customary,  in  hospitals  con¬ 
nected  with  medical  colleges,  for  the  pa¬ 
tients  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of 
students.  This,  of  course,  may  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  patient,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  those  in  charge  to  see 
that  no  injury  follows  any  inspection  or 
examination  needed  in  teaching.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  a  patient  was  in¬ 
jured  in  this  way,  an  action  for  damages 
would  doubtless  lie  against  the  hospital 
authorities.  It  is  not  customary  for  a 
hospital  to  discharge  a  patient  in  “a 
critical  condition,”  even  though  death 
seems  likely  to  occur  within  a  short 
time.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  any  hos¬ 
pital  did  endanger  the  life  of  a  patient 
by  discharging  her  when  in  an  unsuitable 
condition  to  be  removed,  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  might  well  be  brought.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  whether  a  pa¬ 
tient  would  or  would  not  have  died  under 
assumed  conditions.  It  is  not  given  to 
human  understanding  to  fix  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  death,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assess  amages  upon  mere 
assumption  that  death  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  if  a  patient  had  remained  under 
certain  conditions  of  care. 

The  hospital  you  mention  is  one  of  the 
highest  standing  and  definite  proof  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  hospital 
managers  would  have  to  be  brought  before 
damages  could  reasonably  be  expected.  I 
think  that  you  would  be  ill-advised  if 
urged  to  bring  suit  without  consultation 
with  a  good  lawyer  who  could  go  over 
all  the  evidence  that  you  have.  This  hos¬ 
pital  is  aided  financially  by  the  State, 
and  a  complaint  lodged  with  State  au¬ 
thorities  should  receive  attention.  If  you 
believe  that  you  have  been  injured  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  a 
complaint  and  follow  it  up  with  sufficient 
insistence  to  obtain  action.  You  should 
be  reasonably  sure  of  your  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  for  you  will  be  at  the  disadvantage 
that  any  individual  suffers  in  a  contest 
with  a  public  institution  of  great  influ¬ 
ence.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Homemade  Truss 

One  of  your  readers  asked  about  a 
truss.  I  made  one  myself.  I  used  sus¬ 
pender  elastic  to  go  around  my  body,  l3/i 
in.  wide,  and  another  %  in.  wide  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  piece  of  lining  canvas,  V- 
shape ;  sewed  elastic  to  canvas  with 
buckles  on  each  then  padded  canvas.  It 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  only  cost 
32  cents.  F.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

Since  a  truss  is  simply  a  contrivance 
for  closing  the  external  opening  through 
which  the  bowel  protrudes  in  cases  of 
rupture,  a  homemade  one  may  be  fully 
as  good  as  the  most  expensive  contrivance 
that  can  be  purchased,  but,  however 
made,  it  should  hold  the  bowel  in  place 
without  undue  pressure  and  should  not 
permit  the  loop  of  intestine  to  slip  by 
and  become  choked  between  truss  and 
body.  The  flatter  the  supporting  pad  and 
the  more  comfortable  the  contrivance  the 
better.  The  danger  in  a  case  of  unsup¬ 
ported  rupture  is  that  the  protruding 
bowel  may  become  choked,  or  strangu¬ 
lated.  As  countless  thousands  of  people 
suffer  from  this  disability,  the  field  is 
large  for  those  who  wish  to  exploit  some 
invention  alleged  to  be  superior  to  all 
others  and  wonderful  in  its  effects.  Rup¬ 
tures  vary  much  in  their  seriousness ; 
some  are  easily  replaced  and  held,  and 
some  may  recover  through  a  spontaneous 
closing  of  the  channel  through  which 
they  descend ;  others  can  be  controlled 
only  by  a  closing  of  this  passage  by  sur¬ 
gical  means.  Because  one  has  found  a 
means  of  controlling  his  disability  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  all  others  would 
find  the  same  measure  equally  valuable, 
hence  the  testimonials  of  those  who  have 
been  “cured”  by  some  advertised  appli¬ 
ance  are  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  Each  rupture  is  a  case  by  itself. 

M.  B.  D. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  355. 

EQUIPPED,  stocked  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fine 
location;  electricity.  State  road;  new  build¬ 
ings;  fine  markets.  ADVERTISER  1722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 
tive  land,  high  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  light, 
running  water  through  house,  garden  and  barn; 
with  or  without  stock;  immediate  possession; 
price  $00,000;  rent  for  $1,200  to  responsible 
party;  or  exchange  for  improved  city  property. 
Address  or  call,  252  W  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TO  RENT — Gas  station,  small  poultry  plant,  all 
modern  improvements;  finest  of  location,  on 

State  road;  further  information  write  GEO. 

BRAY,  Catskill,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Four  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
building  sites.  FRANK  ERWIN,  Lake  Road, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANT  neighbors;  will  sell  100  acres,  house, 
barn,  cheap.  'WANDA,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


T  FOR  SALE  —  225-acre  farm,  near  school, 
churches;  2S  miles  Providence;  good  roads; 
15-room  house,  2  barns,  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 22-acre  farm  in  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,  one  mile  from  Elizabethtown  village; 
good  buildings,  fine  water  supply;  if  interested 
write  CLARENCE  E.  BARKER,  Mattituck,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchangee,  attractive  modern  home, 
one  acre,  new  buildings,  Connecticut,  50  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  modern  poultry  and  dairy 
farm;  8-room  house,  all  improvements,  Delco 
electric  plant,  electric  milkers,  18  cows,  2 
horses;  retail  milk  and  egg  route,  auto  delivery; 
500  laying  hens,  tractor,  all  implements;  near 
railroad,  trolley,  church  and  school;  monthly  in¬ 
come  $1,000;  price  $16,500,  terms;  wonderful 
opportunity.  J.  F.  EPPINGER,  Rt.  1,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 


SMALL  estate  in  New  York  lake  region  for 
sale;  12-room  house,  furnished  or  unfurnished; 
7  acres  land,  plenty  of  shade  and  fruit  (rees, 
nice  lawns  and  garage;  house  has  running  wa¬ 
ter,  both  upstairs  and  down,  electric  lights  and 
telephone;  five  minutes’  walk  to  golf  club;  one 
mile  to  railroad  station  and  village;  45  miles 
New  York;  write  for  terms.  ALBERT  CARL¬ 
SON,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

STEADY  man  wants  to  go  as  partner  to  some 
honest  person  in  poultry  and  egg  business 
about  one  hour  from  New  York  City;  honest 
dealings.  ADVERTISER  1736,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  new 
house  and  buildings;  5  acres  good  soil;  reason¬ 
able.  BOX  55,  Dorchester,  N.  J. 


$10,000  BUYS  231-acre  City  View  Farm,  fully 
equipped,  good  buildings,  one  mile  to  railroads, 
churches,  schools,  fluid  milk  stations,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants;  poor  health  spells  “sacrifice.” 
A.  W.  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Saratoga 
County,  located  10  miles  from  Schenectady; 
mile  to  State  road,  bus,  school,  store, 
churches;  166  acres,  40  acres  in  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture,  well  fenced  and  watered,  9  acres  of  hard¬ 
wood  and  timber,  balance  tillable  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  beautiful  10-room  house 
with  large  lawn  and  shade  trees,  new  large 
basement  barn,  other  necessary  outbuildings, 
poultry  houses  for  200  hens;  house  and  barns  in 
first-class  condition,  good  water  -  in  house  and 
barn;  old  orchard  which  produced  $400  worth 
of  apples  last  Fall;  over  $10  per  day  income 
from  milk  and  eggs;  stock  includes  eight  cows, 
one  bull,  one  heifer,  three  calves,  all  of  which  are 
registered  Guernseys  except  four  cows;  team  of 
horses,  200  laying  White  Leghorn  pullets,  good 
set  of  tools,  plenty  of  oats,  corn  and  hay  un¬ 
til  next  crop;  this  farm  is  a  money-maker  and 
would  make  a  beautiful  Summer  home  or  ideal 
for  boarders;  four  good  markets  near  by;  price 
$13,000  for  all  or  will  sell  without  stock  and 
tools;  will  sell  part  of  my  new  household  fur¬ 
niture;  easy  terms;  pictures  will  be  sent  for 
inspection.  Address  T.  R.  CONNELL,  R.  D.  1, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


OVER  three  acres  beautiful  tillage  land  in 
Central  Del  Mar,  Va.,  on  important  corner,- 
concrete  highway;  near  all  advantages,  busses 
pass;  6-room  house  like  new,  splendid  water, 
fine  fruit,  new  garage;  ideal  for  filling  station, 
stand,  store,  truck,  fruit,  poultry;  price  $1,650, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm,  17  acres;  market  two  miles;  two 
houses,  numerous  outbuildings,  well  watered; 
price  $2,000.  Inquire  G.  W.  SANDERS,  Box 
174,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  Massachusetts  fruit  farm,  3,500 
young  bearing  trees,  1.S00  of  which  are  the 
celebrated  McIntosh  Reds;  near  good  markets, 
over  macadam  roads.  ADVERTISER  1754,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 500-1,000  acres,  on  lake,  with  tim¬ 
ber;  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Adirondacks,  Poconos;  full  particulars. 
E.  T.  BIDDLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  20  acres,  buildings,  on 
good  road;  particulars,  location,  price,  buyer. 
JAMES  COLT,  1189  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  70  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  on  State  road,  45  miles  east  of  Cleveland, 
half  mile  to  station.  CHAS.  KNOX,  Owner, 
Rome,  Ohio. 


A  DESIRABLE  farm,  located  in  West  Central 
Jersey,  best  loamy  soil,  18-room  house,  two 
artesian  wells,  good  outbuildings,  to  accommo¬ 
date  and  support  60  head  of  cattle;  account  of 
age  will  sacrifice  with  stock  including  21  head 
of  cattle,  4  horses,  poultry  and  all  necessary 
farm  implements;  within  last  75  years  farm 
has  changed  hands  twice;  further  particulars 
apply  to  owner.  ADVERTISER  1770,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Summer  or  all-year  home, 
eight  rooms,  electric  lights,  electric  pump, 
bath,  furnace;  nice  barn,  ice  house,  henhouse,  3 
acres  land;  good  school,  church  or  railroad  cen¬ 
ter  village;  two  miles  Lake  Champlain,  with 
wonderful  beach  and  fishing;  buildings  in  nice 
repair;  bargain  $3,800.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Col¬ 
chester,  Vt. 


WANTED — Five-acre  community  farm,  with  good 
brook;  near  school.  J.  SCHILLER,  2336  82d 
St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  poultry  farm,  Dutchess  County;  incu¬ 
bator  10,800-egg  capacity;  brooder  10,000; 
State  rdad;  8-room  house,  all  improvements. 
WM.  SADLER,  94  Elliott  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  six-room  house, 
furnace;  barn,  garage,  five  chicken  houses;  stock, 
tools.  G.  SENFT,  73  Grote  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm  by  experienced 
poultryman;  will  pay  good  price  for  good 
place.  ADVERTISER  1766,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.S0,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


IV ISHBONE  mammoth  6,400-egg  incubator  or 
incubator  sections;  only  two  years  old,  like 
new;  $90  per  section.  IRWIN  C.  RENNINGER, 
East  Greenville,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  rice,  double 
sacked,  freight  prepaid,  $6.50.  J.  ED.  CABA- 
NISS,  Box  92,  Katy,  Texas. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  buckwheat.  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


6  BROODER  stoves,  new,  never  been  uncrated, 
at  less  than  cost.  JOHN  GRASS,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  milker  for  sale,  good  condition,  com¬ 
plete, _  used  only  one  year;  three  units,  Pulso 
pump  No.  45,  cocks,  gauge  relay,  good  rubber 
parts  and  one  extra  bucket;  price  reasonable. 
ADAM  S.  SCHULTZ,  Hereford,  Pa. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  6  gals,  or 
more.  $2.10;  cash  with  order.  C.  L.  PUD- 
NEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  price  list  free;  state  quantity 
wanted.  CECIL  PUDNEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  light  plant,  nearly  new;  will  sell  cheap. 
WM.  W.  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 

PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  express  paid,  50  pounds, 
$6.50;  1214  pounds,  sample.  $1.90.  KING- 

WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


WANTED — Beeman  tractor  in  good  condition; 

state  lowest  price  in  first  letter.  ATCO  EGG 
FARM,  Atco,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Midget  mill  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1728,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOUR  Buckeye  incubators  and  brooders,  like 
neiv ;  one  oil  brooder,  one  Newtown  coal 
brooder;  state  your  wants.  R.  FARNHAM. 
Brockton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Home-cured  bacon,  40  cents  pound 
delivered.  W.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  delicious  clover  blend,  5  lbs.,  95a; 

10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid,  third  zone.  CHAS.’ 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


DO-IT-ALL  garden  tractor,  large  size,  cost  new 
about  $500;  never  even  uncrated;  for  quick 
sale  before  moving,  $150.  LEROY  COX,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I. 


APPLES — Delicious.  Stayman,  Grimes  and  Wine- 
sap;  dozen,  basket  or  bushels.  GEO.  S. 
BIRCH,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  390-egg 
size,  $25  each  or  both  for  $45.  C.  SCHRY- 
VER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwins  and  Newtown  Pippin  ap¬ 
ples,  bushels  or  barrels.  RAY  CARLSON, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor,  Wallis  O.  K..  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  price.  SAM.  HERSHBERGER, 
Grantsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont 
syrup,  $2.40  gal.;  sugar,  10-lb.  can,  $3. 
PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


maple 

BERT 


TATTED  edges  for  sale,  samples  and  prices  on 
request.  MRS.  E.  W.  SMITH,  Sag  Harbor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  new  Cel-O-Glass  hotbed  sash, 
3x6  ft.,  cypress,  painted;  12-bottle  20th  cen¬ 
tury  enclosed  Babcock  tester,  complete  glass¬ 
ware;  new  Niagara  hand  duster;  reasonable. 
HENRY  WALLDORFF  &  SON,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — International  10-20  Titan  tractor 
and  plows;  used  very  little;  will  sell  cheap; 
have  no  use  for  it  any  more.  FRANK  BOGAR- 
SKI,  R,  F.  D.,  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


V  ERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.10, 
postpaid.  W.  H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


I  OR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed.  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  $1  for  my  subscription 
— the  only  way  I  can  express  my  thanks 
for  the  valuable  advice  you  gave  me  in 
regard  to  the  stocks.  Oh,  I  want  to  tell 
you  those  Boston  sharks  nearly  snapped 
my  purse  containing  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  good  American  dollars ! 
Now  I’m  laughing.  I  said,  “Wait  until 
I  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  if  it  says  so 
then  you  can  have  it.”  Well,  you  said 
“no.”  Now  they  have  their  stocks  and 
I  have  those  good  American  dollars.  I 
wish  there  were  a  million  subscribers  to 
your  paper.  J.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  subscriber  heeded  the 
advice  “investigate  before  you  invest,” 
and  thus  avoided  losing  his  savings.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  always  ready  to  be  of 
service  in  this  way  to  our  friends  and 
subscribers.  Naturally  promoters  of 
worthless  stock  have  no  love  for  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  refuse  to 
publish  advertising  it  believes  to  be  un¬ 
true,  misleading  or  unethical  was  upheld 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  B.  M. 
Stevens.  The  decision  was  returned  in 
favor  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Amalgamated  Fur¬ 
niture  Factories,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  seek¬ 
ing  an  order  directing  the  newspaper  to 
show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  enjoined 
from  refusing  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
a  contract  for  15,000  lines  of  advertising. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  Times- 
Union  that  the  advertising  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  concern  was  misleading,  in  that  it 
tended  to  make  the  public  believe  it. man¬ 
ufactured  the  advertised  furniture  in  its 
own  factories,  whereas  it  owns  no  fac¬ 
tory  and  makes  no  furniture. 

“The  defendant  was  under  no  contract 
obligation  to  publish  untrue  statements 
in  its  advertising  columns,”  Justice 
Stephens  ruled.  “It  not  only  has  a  right, 
but  it  was  charged  with  a  duty  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  publicity  to  statements  known 
to  be  untrue.” 

The  above  decision  is  not  only  good  law 
but  common  sense  as  well.  To  compel  a 
publisher  to  print  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  or  punish  him  for  refusing  to  do 
so  would  be  a  travesty  on  justice.  The 
trouble  is  the  law  is  not  often  enough 
invoked  to  prevent  publishers  from  print¬ 
ing- what  is  false  and  misleading.  We 
congratulate  the  Rochester  paper  in  its 
successful  fight  for  truth  in  advertising. 

Will  you  advise  me  through  Publisher’s 
Desk  whether  the  National  Automobile 
Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  offers 
a  reliable  insurance?  Executive  office  is 
Nasco  Building,  Broad  and  Thomas  Sts., 
Newark,  N.  J.  G-  H.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  -thought  we  had  explained  these 
“service  contract”  schemes  so  many  times 
that  all  our  readers  were  wise  to  them. 
These  contracts  are  not  insurance  in  any 
sense,  and  we  would  not  invest  15  cents 
in  any  such  contract  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  We  know  of  no  concern  that  has 
ever  put  out  these  service  contracts  that 
had  sufficient  financial  responsibility  to 
give  the  holder  any  equivalent  for  his 
money,  even  assuming  that  the  contract 
was  entered  into  in  good  faith.  New 
Jersey  seems  to  be  the  principal  stamp¬ 
ing  grounds  for  these  schemes. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  - , 

Ohio,  who  breeds  Percheron  stallions?  I 
have  often  thought  I  would  never  enter 
into  any  “unknown  manner  of  business” 
without  first  writing  to  you  in  regard  to 
the  soundness  of  the  project,  but  I  have 
done  so,  nevertheless,  in  this  instance. 
Here  is  the  proposition  :  Twenty-one  men 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  buy  a  Per¬ 
cheron  stallion.  In  this  particular  case 
the  stallion  is  recorded  by  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  and  he  has  ribbons 
from  different  fairs,  and  really  looks  like 
a  fine  animal.  Each  of  these  21  men  is 
allowed  to  breed  four  mares  to  this  horse, 
and  is  to  pay  ,$200  each  id  $50  install¬ 
ments — the  first  installment  due  July  1, 
1928,  and  thereafter  $50  per  year.  The 
horse  is  to  be  kept  and  cared  for  by  two 
members  of  the  group  who  totally  re¬ 
ceive  $310  for  a  year’s  labor  and  feed. 
Any  outside  mares  bred  to  this  horse,  and 
already  there  has  been  application  by  a 
number  of  them,  are  to  be  charged  a  $25 
service  fee,  which,  of  course,  is  divided 
among  the  members.  This  proposition 
looked  good  to  us  in  this  section,  as  we 
are  getting  short  of  good  colts,  and  the 
two  men  who  are  each  to  care  for  the  stal¬ 
lion  half  of  each  year,  have  always  kept 


stallions  of  their  own,  and  have  recently  J 
disposed  of  them. 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
these  21  men  who  are  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  who  have  asked  me  to  do 
so  on  their  behalf,  so  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  a  report  from  you  as  to  what 
you  think  of  the  proposition,  even  though 
we  are  already  in  it.  It  is  always  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  know  if  you  have  been  “taken 
in”  and  if  so  to  what  extent.  E.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

This  plan  of  selling  stallions  was 
much  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  but  this 
is  the  only  “horse  company”  we  have 
heard  about  in  some  time.  In  theory  the 
plan  is  beautiful,  but  the  records  show 
that  in  practice  it  frequently  spells  dis¬ 
aster.  In  the  first  place  anything  pur¬ 
chased  on  time  or  installment  payments, 
the  purchaser  has  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for.  It  would  have  been  better  busi¬ 
ness  for  these  21  men  to  go  to  a  local 
bank,  borrow  the  money  and  pay  cash. 
But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  is 
that  these  men  were  organized  by  the 
horse  salesman  and  “sold”  the  horse.  Had 
the  21  men  come  together  on  their  own 
account,  and  appointed  one  or  more  of 
their  number  to  select  a  suitable  breeder, 
buy  it  on  a  cash  basis,  no  doubt  much 
could  have  been  saved.  In  this  manner 
of  going  about  the  transaction  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  be  paying  the  promotion 
work  of  the  horse  salesmen,  which,  of 
course,  they  did  do  in  the  above  pur¬ 
chase.  Most  of  the  horse  companies 
formed  in  this  way  have  found  themsevles 
handicapped  from  the  start  by  paying 
several  times  what  the  horse  is  worth. 
We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  price 
paid  for  this  horse  is  excessive,  as  we 
have  no  grounds  for  such  an  inference. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  project  at 
any  rate  will  depend  primarily  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  21  men  in  the  deal.  The 
arrangement  for  two  of  the  members  each 
to  care  for  and  feed  the  horse  for  a  six- 
months  period  of  each  j-ear  is  equitable 
and  fair.  There  is  no  criticism  of  the 
breeder  in  selling  the  stallion  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  in  the  farmers’  own  interests 
they  have  gone  about  buying  a  community 
stallion  in  the  wrong  way — in  fact  have 
been  sold  a  horse  instead  of  buying  one. 

A  few  nights  ago  while  “listening  in” 
to  the  Maxim  Development  Corporation’s 
program,  a  jumble  of  words  or  letters  was 
given,  and  when  assembled  properly 
spelled  the  name  of  a  late  President  of 
the  United  States.  Quite  curious  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about,  I  sent  in  the 
correct  name  and  have  received  the  en¬ 
closed  data  on  their  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment.  Having  been  an  eye  witness  _  to 
numerous  fraudulent  practices  in  Florida 
real  estate,  I  am  naturally  skeptical  of 
accepting  the  20x100  ft.  lot  even  for  the 
price  of  the  deed,  which  is  $6.95.  Would 
you  let  me  know  if  you  think  it  wise  to 
consider  this  matter  any  further? 

New  York.  J.  D.  E. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  report 
that  the  real  estate  promoter  is  making 
use  of  radio  stations  in  order  to  fool  the 
public  into  believing  that  by  solving  a 
puzzle,  which  is  no  puzzle  at  all,  as  even 
a  child  can  solve  it,  they  will  be  given  a 
lot.  These  schemes  have  been  exposed 
any  number  of  times  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
The  lot  is  not  even  worth  the  $6.95  asked 
for  it  under  the  pretext  that  this  is  the 
cost  of  the  deed.  A  20-ft.  lot  isn’t  enough 
to  build  on,  and  the  game  is  that  the  lot 
at  $6.95  will  act  as  “sucker  bait”  to  sell 
another  adjoining  lot  at  many  times  its 
worth.  Maxim  Development  Corp.  pro¬ 
moted  some  lots  near  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
last  year,  but  has  apparently  transferred 
its  attention  to  Florida. 

Charles  F.  Hernandez,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  treasurer  of  the  “Flor¬ 
ida  Independent  Citrus  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  with  “headquarters”  in  Tampa, 
has  been  arrested  by  postal  inspectors  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Hernandez,  it  is  alleged,  offered  boxes  of 
200  fancy  oranges,  freight  prepaid  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  1,000  miles,  at  $6.50  per 
box.  He  further  represented  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  $100,000  financial  backing,  with 
access  to  orange  crops  valued  at  $5,000,- 
000,  it  is  said.  Investigation,  however, 
disclosed  that  the  financial  “backing” 
consisted  of  $18  spent  for  stamps  and 
stationery. — N.  Y.  Packer. 

This  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  D.  L. 
Nichols  scheme.  The  inspectors  are  do¬ 
ing  good  work  in  apprehending  these  im¬ 
postors. 


“I  can’t  see  why  they  speak  of  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  serpent.”  “Well,  you  never 
heard  of  a  serpent  getting  its  leg  pulled 
did  you?” — Cassell’s. 
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When  you  purchase  fence  consider 
carefully  these  three  things : 

First:  How  long  has  it  been  on  the  market? 
Second:  What  is  its  past  record? 

Third:  How  well  is  it  made? 


Page  was  America’s  F irst  Wire  F ence 
—produced  by  J.  Wallace  Page  at 
Adrian,  Michigan,  in  1883.  For  over 
43  years  it  has  been  paying  its  users 
dividends  in  service  and  utility, 
long  after  ordinary  fence  has  passed 
into  the  discard. 

Page  Fence  is  constructed  by  skilled 
labor,  of  the  best  materials  that 
money  can  buy.  It  is  heavily  galva¬ 
nized  to  resist  rust  and  is  easily 
adaptable  to  rough  or  uneven  ground. 
It  may  be  had  in  either  the  staple 
tie  or  hinge  joint  type  of  knot. 

The  best  is  by  far  the  cheapest— 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
various  Page  styles.  He  carries  the 
pattern  you  need. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  GO. 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Co. ,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


Send  for 

Interesting  Facts 

Write  for  literature 
describing  in  detail  the 
fence  that  has  been 
first  choice  for  three 
generations.  No  obli¬ 
gation. 


PAGE  FENCE 


<£ 


District  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Limited 


Roller-Harrow 


A  wonderfully  useful  implement  in 
preparing  the  seed  bed.  The  har¬ 
row  levels  the  ground,  brings  the 
clods  to  the  surface  while  the  roller 
crushes  the  clods  and  packs  the 
soil.  One  man  with  a  single  team 
performs  two  operations. 

Ask  about  Farquhar  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Two-Row  Corn  Planters, 
Shovel  Plows,  Potato  Cultivators. 

A,  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited, 

Box  730  YORK,  PA. 


ARMING 


Where  OpportumpB  eekons 


Along  growing  season  here  permits  three  and 
sometimes  four  crops  each  season  from  the 
•  same  land.  Conditions  are  also  favorable 
for  dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Early  vege¬ 
tables  and  high  quality  citrus  fruits  bring  peak 
prices.  These  things  make  farming  in  Lee 
County  highly  profitable.  Markets  are  establish¬ 
ed  and  rich  land  is  reasonably  priced.  Living 
conditions  are  ideal  and  hospitable  people  await 
you  here.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature. 
Address:  Port  Myers  Chamber  of 


i 


Before  You  Buy  a 

Single  Action  Harrow 

Investigate  the 


Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  many  desirable 
features  you  should  know  about.  The  disks — 
not  the  horses — carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine.  No  tongue  truck  needed.  Gangs  are 
reversible;  they  throw  the  soil  in  or  out.  Ex¬ 
tension  type  for  general  field  work  and  or¬ 
chard  tillage- — 2  harrows  in  one.  Heat  treat¬ 
ed  disks  have  edges  forged  sharp — a  Clark 
“Cutaway”  process  which  makes  them  cut 
finer,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer — they  won’t 
crack,  bend  or  chip.  Clark  “Cutaway”  har¬ 
rows  are  furnished  ready  to  use — no  extras 
such  as  weight  pans  to  buy.  Tree:  Catalog 
and  valuable  book  “Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Send  Coupon. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

33  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

N ame  . 

Address  . 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


M 


ARRIED  AND  SINGLE  FARMER8— Also  Couples  Sup¬ 
plied.  DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Pttifhkeepsic,  N,  ». 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  ot'  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertisine  or  ad¬ 
vertisine  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
l,v  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED— Middle-aged  refined  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  institution;  cook,  also  kitchen 
maid  kept;  wages  $70.  Apply  SI.  MARGA¬ 
RET’S  HOME,  Albany,  N.  V.  _ _ 

WANTED _ An  assistant  cook  in  institution  for 

old  people  and  children;  must  he  clean  and 
quick.  ADVERTISER  1001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ __ _ _ 

W  ANTED — Married  man,  no  children;  good  dry 
milker,  small  Jersey  lKM'd;  ia'plv  willi  refei- 
cnees,  stating  wages  wanted.  ADA  ER11SRK 
1078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


l’OULTRYMAN,  married,  permanent  position, 
work  under  owner;  45-acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm'  2,000  Leghorns,  11,000-fegg  incubator; 
farm  in  village,  near  school  and  stores;  new 
house,  all  modern  improvements,  $80  montn, 
with  advancement,  usual  privileges;  only  decent, 
respectable  family  for  congenial  home  need  ap¬ 
ply;  references  required;  open  any  time  attei 
Mau'ch  1.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bndgehamp- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _  - _ _ 

WANTED — Three  experienced  single  men;  one 
as  teamster  and  two  as  gardeners.  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  BROOK  FARM,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  V. 

WANTED — A  nurse  for  three  small  children  in 
a  family  of  five  in  a  beautiful  Western  New 
York  village  of  about  4.000;  liberal  compensa- 
I  ion,  comfortable  quarters,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  ANTED  bv  April  1,  Protestant,  experienced 
tenant  mail  on  fruit  and  purebred  Guernsey 
farm;  state  age,  number  in  family,  and  wages 
expected.  S.  C.  BENTLEY,  Lyndonville,  N.  V. 

WANTED — Single  American,  experienced  farm¬ 
hand  40  to  45  years;  must  be  good  milker, 
sober  ami  industrious;  25  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton.  ADVERTISER  1720,.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single,  experienced, 
chick  raising;  splendid  opport  uni  t  y ,  hard 
worker  in  sound  business.  HOME  ACRE  FARM, 
Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y.  _ ___ 


WANTED  for  private  estate,  single  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  cow  barn;  must  be  good  dry-lmnd 
milker  and  willing  to  work;  wages _  $ ( o  per 
month  and  board;  send  reterences.  BOX  581, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED— Man  to  top  work  200  young  apple 
trees.  PHILLIPS-L1PMAN  FRUI11  1  ARM, 
Titusville,  N.  J.  


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  help  on  chicken  farm, 
one  who  cares  more  for  home  than  big 

wages;  year  around  job.  ADVERJ-1SRK  iior, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Competent  woman  as  mother’s  help¬ 
er  in  farm  manager’s  family,  three  children, 
six,  four  and  one;  one  mile  from  town;  reter¬ 
ences  requested;  good  wages  for  right  person. 
MRS.  L.  M.  THOMPSON,  It.  D.  b,  Montrose, 
1’a. 


HERDSMAN  to  take  charge  of  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd;  must  he  good  milker  and  experi¬ 
enced  with  test  cows;  good  wages  and  4-room 
heated  apartment;  state  experience  fully,  size 
of  family,  and  references.  ADVER1ISER  li4o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  as  lioufewife’s  helper,  tor 
three  adult  family,  in  suburb,  S  miles  from 
Newark.  ADVERTISER  1742,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Single,  American,  Protestant  man  to 
work  on  small  dairy  farm  of  30  acres;  must 
understand  dairy  and  general  farm  work,  to  be 
of  good  habits  and  furnish  best  of  references; 
board  on  premises  in  new  up-to-date  building 
with  latest  improvements;  steady  job  and  good 
wages  to  the  right  man;  state  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  1740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VANTED — Manager,  experienced,  in  the  care 
of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle,  production  and 
narketing  of  artificial  milk;  who  will  con- 
taking  half  interest  oil  a  small  dairy; 
oil  a  good  paying  basis.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Steady  young  man  with  experience 
and  clean  habits  for  general  farm  work,  some 
milking;  good  home,  good  board  and  wages  to 
right  party:  write  giving  experience,  reference 
and  nationality  in  first  letter  to  R.  ANDERSON, 
Pittstowu,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  about  March:  wife  to  board 
help;  wages  $100  per  month.  $35  board,  house 
and  accessories.  L.  M.  YOUNG,  Orient,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work,  not  under  2(1 
or  over  35  years  of  age,  color  white;  must  be 
good  clean  milker,  three  cows  on  place;  $50 
per  month  to  start,  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— April  1,  married  herdsman,  new 
Guernsey  herd,  barns  modern,  house,  electrici¬ 
ty,  bath,  coal,  wood;  state  experience,  wages  and 
references.  CAMP  DISCHARGE  FARM,  Coil 
shohocken,  Pa. 


TEAMSTER  and  general  farm-hand.  single. 

CAMP  DISCHARGE  FARM,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 


MARRIED  farmer,  worker,  tractor,  truck; 

stone  house,  electricity,  bath,  coal,  wood; 
state  experience,  wages  and  references.  CAMP 
DISCHARGE  FARM,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

AVANTED — Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
AVestchester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
city,  experienced  married  gardener  with  A-l  ref¬ 
erences,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place 
properly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  drive  car  occasionally  and  attend  furnace; 
house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light  and 
farm  products;  state  age,  full  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter;  do  not  reply  unless  you 
understand  automobiles  thoroughly  and  have  had 
experience  on  suburban  estate.  ADVERTISER 
1743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  no  children;  woman  as  cook;  man  for 
garden,  lawns,  able  to  drive  car  and  keep  it 
clean.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  1735,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED — Married  man  for  cow  barn;  must  be 
good  milker;  wife  capable  boarding  help;  also 
teamster  experienced  with  farm  machinery; 
must  be  prepared  to  live  in  good  homes;  good 
wages;  references  required;  call  or  write  MAN¬ 
AGER,  AVillmere  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — May  1  head  gardener,  single,  prefer¬ 
ably  middle-aged  for  Summer  resort  in  Adi- 
rondacks;  one  willing  to  work  for  results;  must 
understand  greenhouse,  vegetables  and  flowers; 
state  wages  desired;  can  bring  own  helper  if  de¬ 
sired;  references  required.  J.  AV.  T.  LESURE, 
Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

AA'ANTED — May  1  experienced  assistant  garden¬ 
er  at  Adirondack  Summer  resort;  must  be 
single  and  middle-aged;  references  required. 
J.  AV.  T.  LESURE,  Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED — May  1  at  Adirondack  resort,  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  general  farm  work;  care  for 
few  chickens,  pigs,  understand  horses,  help  in 
garden;  single  and  middle-aged.  J.  AV.  T.  LE¬ 
SURE,  Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  at  once  at  Adirondack  resort,  man 
for  general  work;  must  be  able  to  work  in 
woods  and  handle  horses;  only  middle-aged  man 
of  experience  considered.  J.  AV.  T.  LESURE, 
Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work:  steady  job;  reference  required. 
AVILL  H.  YERKES,  Southampton,  Pa. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

experienced  milker  and  team  driver.  EM¬ 
METT  AVELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  able  to  handle  horses  and  help  with 
milking;  state  salary  expected.  LOUIS  PINZKA, 
Mickleton,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — April  1,  neat  American  or  English 
couple;  man’s  wages  $65,  quarters  and  ga¬ 
rage,  electricity,  some  running  water;  man, 
care  of  two  cows,  keep  grounds  about  house  in 
perfect  order,  work  in  garden  carry  water,  ice; 
wood  stove;  care  of  furnace;  wife  to  arrange  the 
rooms,  two  bathrooms  daily,  assist  waitress 
week-ends,  churn  about  eight  pounds  butter 
weekly,  in  AA’inter  perhaps  for  two  months  to 
cook  for  owner  week-ends;  wife  paid  by  hour; 
steady  position;  wood  for  one  stove;  no  other 
privileges;  lonely  country;  two  miles  from  Ger¬ 
mantown.  Address  AIRS.  ROBERT  R.  -LIA'ING- 
STON,  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man  for  fruit  farm;  experienced, 
handy  with  tools  and  machinery;  state  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter.  ADA'ERTISER  1751,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AV  ANTED — A  man  on  small  truck  farm,  200 
chickens  kept;  a  two-room  bungalow  with 
electric  lights.  CHARLES  V.  KENT,  Pine 
Brook,  N.  J. 

AA'ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
on  farm;  all  improvements  in  house,  good 
plain  cook.  JOHN  DERFUSS,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Boy  or  man  for  general  farm;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  1756, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  farm;  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable;  good  home  and  permanent 
position;  give  particulars.  THOS.  E.  ENGLISH, 
R.  D.  1,  56  S.  Paramus  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  who  desires  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business:  good  opportunity,  near  New 
A’ork  City.  ADA'ERTISER  1759,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Experienced  man  for  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  dairy,  hog  and  grain  farm  in  Southern 
AA’isconsin;  tractor  and  milker  used.  GEO.  MAD¬ 
DEN,  Troy  Center,  AATis. 

AV  ANTED — Real  farmer,  single,  good  habits, 
gets  work  done,  looks  after  owner’s  interest; 
give  reference,  state  wages.  AAT.  FURO  BUR¬ 
ROUGHS,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  —  Elderly  man  to  help  on  chicken 
farm;  one  who  cares  more  for  a  good  home 
than  big  salary.  Address  ALLAIRE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  pleasant  home,  30  miles  from 
New  York;  salary  $50  a  mouth.  AA’rite  AIRS. 
CHARLES  L.  CHUTE,  5  Laurel  Hill  Road, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

I’OULTRYAIAN.  American,  single,  3S,  practical 
experience,  wishes  good  position  on  estate; 
thoroughly  accustomed  with  all  branches  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  incubators,  brooding,  feeding,  egg 
production  and  eaponizing;  energetic,  good 
habits  and  a  hustler:  available  Alarch  1;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  college  graduate,  wants  position 
as  orchard  manager;  single.  27,  experienced  all 
farming.  ADVERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARAI  manager,  estate  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married;  skilled  all 
branches,  capable;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
1666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  foreman:  married,  35 
years  of  age;  want  position  on  farm  where 
results  are  expected  and  appreciated;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1640,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  no  children,  open  for 
position;  years  of  experience  with  poultry 
best  of  references;  prefer  furnished  house; 
would  consider  to  board  farm  help  or  wife  to 
work  in  house:  please  state  details  in  first  lot 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1688,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  available;  commercial,  di¬ 
versified,  purebred  modern  dairying  on  estate 
farm;  practical,  scienced,  all  departments; 
years  successful  experience  backed  by  highest 
testimonials;  only  first  class,  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADVERTISER  1692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SHEEP — Position  as  manager  of  large  sheep 
farm;  understand  all  details  breeding,  fitting, 
showing  and  importing;  years  of  experience. 
ADA'ERTISER  1701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  gardener,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  single  man,  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  1698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  working  manager  on  general  farm;  life 
experience,  age  42,  small  family,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD,  married,  three  of  family  all  work- 
ing;  Scotch;  would  like  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  charge  of  Scotch  black-faced  sheep;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  references;  would  consider  position, 
second  help  for  Shropshires ;  state  wages,  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  1718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAI  superintendent  open  for  engagement,  with 

20  years’  successful  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms.  ADA'ERTISER  1723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAI  and  estate  manager  wishes  position  by 
first  of  April;  life  experience  in  practical 
dairying  and  farming;  references.  JOSEPH  S. 
KUTTLEIt,  Trappe,  Pa. 

POSITION  on  Guernsey  milk  route;  experienced; 

married.  ADA’ERTISER  1730,  care  Rural 

New-Y’orker, 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  place  or  small 
farm;  married  man  with  one  child;  7%  years 
on  one  place;  with  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience,  bot¬ 
tling,  testing,  pasteurizing,  refrigeration,  but¬ 
termaking,  etc. ;  hold  agricultural  college  cer- 
tificate;  good  references;  terms  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSAIAN,  single,  30;  thoroughly  qualified 
and  successfully,  experienced  purebreds;  $100 
or  bonus  arrangement;  details.  ADA'ERTISER 
1744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTY'RAIAN,  middle-aged,  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  thoroughly  accustomed  with  all  branches 
of  poultry  keeping,  incubating,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  egg  production,  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  fine  reference;  please  give  full  particulars. 
LEWIS  HAPPICH,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  poultry  and  general  farm  working 
manager;  39,  married;  take  charge  at  any 
responsible  position;  best  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYAIAN,  married,  .  wishes  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  1755,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic;  German,  21,  four 
months  in  this  country,  wishes  position;  ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  K.  STOFFEL,  Box  15,  Brent¬ 
wood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  German,  farmer,  25,  wishes  position  as 
assistant  gardener;  drive  car;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  JOS.  STOFFEL,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

AAIERICAN  Protestant  woman,  neat  and  re¬ 
liable,  with  son  16,  working,  desires  position 
as  working  housekeeper  in  country;  adult  fam¬ 
ily.  Address  AIRS.  SARAH  SCHRIEBER,  944 
Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

POULTRYAIAN,  single,  American,  30  years  old: 

long  experience  and  good  references;  wages 
moderate;  desires  to  locate  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  as  cheese  or  buttermaker, 
by  man  with  four  years’  experience.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  on  dairy  farm  or  private  estate  as 
assistant  herdsman  or  general  farmhand,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  charge  of  small  herd;  experienced 
in  A.R.O.  work;  married,  28,  American,  good 
habits;  comfortable  modern  house  expected;  ref- 
erenees  exchanged.  ADA’ERTISER  1750,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAI  manager,  single  man,  27  years  old;  13 
years’  experience  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country;  two  years  agricultural  school  training; 
wants  position  on  large  general  farm.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERAXAN  woman  wishes  position  as  house- 
keeper.  AIRS.  E.  HARTIG,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  and  greenhouse  man  wants  position 
on  private  place;  married,  no  children;  No. 

1  reference;  age  42.  Address  BOX  236,  Far 
Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEAVORK — Woman  with  girl  13,  Protestant. 

references.  ADA’ERTISER  1747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AIANAGER,  herdsman,  for  unmistakably  up¬ 
right,  first-class  party,  preferably  staunch 
Catholic.  ADVERTISER  1733,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  dairyman,  farm-raised,  educated  and 
experienced;  good  habits;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  by  a  good  single,  general  and  dairy 
farmhand,  also  good  on  repairs,  a  good  place 
more  than  high  wages;  state  fully  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  2216  SINCLAIR  AVE,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FARAXER  married,  age  32,  experienced,  reliable, 
best  references,  desires  permanent  position. 
ADA'ERTISER  1758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORKING  superintendent  desires  position  on 
estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establishment; 
married,  one  child,  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling:  will  furnish  high-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  couple,  manage  country  es¬ 
tate  or  club;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  1080, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


position  on  up-to-date  plaee;  several  years 


A  NO.  ONE  farmer,  handy  with  all  tools,  would 
like  a  job  as  a  manager  of  a  small  farm; 
life  experience.  R.  J.  LEWIS,  Campbell  Hall, 
N.  Y.  _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position  as  working  foreman; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  1762,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  all  branches;  sober, 
reliable,  married,  Protestant,  references;  give 
all  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1763, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  clean,  sober,  trustworthy;  married; 

onlv  first-class  place  considered;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ‘  ADVERTISER  1764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


or  stock  farm  by  young  married  man;  farm 


Yorker. 

AVORKING  farm  foreman  wants  position  on 
moderate  size  farm,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  cows  and  dairy;  experienced  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  can  handle  men  and 
show  excellent  results  on  an  economical  basis; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  Scotch,  33  years  old,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  gardening;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  apply  for  further  particulars.  J.  E. 
IA’ERSON,  Estate  Manager,  Farmington,  Conn. 

SITUATION  wanted — Married  man,  no  children, 
desires  position  to  take  care  of  small  private 
plaee;  Swede,  one  year  in  this  country;  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  OSCAR  STEN- 
BERG,  72  Butler  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

SINGLE  American  poultryman  and  game  breed¬ 
er,  open  for  position;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  176S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  manager  of  farm  breeding,  either 
cattle,  sheep  or  both;  understand  all  branches 
breeding;  fitting  and  showing;  also  producing 
crops;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1760, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


236  ACRES,  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  from 
Buffalo;  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil;  36 
acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard;  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage;  will  exchange  for  city  property. 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POAVERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE  —  Small  30-acre  farm  suitable  for 
raising  chickens;  on  State  road;  good  build¬ 
ings,  good  water,  lots  of  fruit;  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  and  village  and  high  school;  R.  F.  D.  by 
door;  write  or  phone  70-F-5.  HARRY  VAN 
BUREN,  AVorcester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  14-room 
house,  electric  light,  bath;  large  barn;  116 
acres  land;  suitable  farm,  boarding-house  or 
Summer  home;  reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent — 106-acre  farm  at  Stony 
Brook,  L.  I.,  on  cement  road;  80  acres  under 
cultivation;  excellent  soil  for  potatoes  or  cauli¬ 
flower;  large  house  and  barn.  ROBERT  F. 
AA'ELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  167-acre  farm  at  St.  James, 
L.  I.;  80  acres  under  cultivation,  soil  excel¬ 
lent:  price  very  reasonable;  terms  to  suit. 
ROBERT  F.  AVELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  married  poultryman  for  first-class 
private  estate.  ADA'ERTISER  1765,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  4  y2  acres,  fully 
equipped  for  1,300  layers;  colony  brooder 
houses  for  2,500  chicks;  good  6-room  dwelling, 
conveniences,  electricity;  good  roads,  good  neigh¬ 
borhood,  splendid  markets,  all  advantages  of  a 
real  poultry  center;  one  mile  to  station,  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  trolley;  address  owner,  JAMES  G. 
RUGH,  R.  D.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  farm  on  Main  Street, 
East  Northfield,  Mass.;  good  buildings,  fruit; 
for  description  and  price  write.  OAVNER,  Box 
21,  AA’est  Dummerston,  Vt. 

LIMESTONE  farm,  $15,000;  big  buy,  never 
tenanted.  FONDERAVHITE,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  45 
acres;  good  house,  '  eight  rooms,  large  barns 
and  outbuildings;  1,000  hens,  2  horses,  1  cow, 
farm  machinery  and  implements;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  CIIAS  E.  MENAGII,  AVillow  Grove  St., 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


AA* ANTED  to  rent,  small  place  in  village  or 
town,  where  electricity  is  available,  where 
work  can  be  had;  New  Hampshire  preferred; 
rent  in  advance;  state  all  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Six  acres  of  woodland,  suitable  for 
church  camp  meeting,  30  miles  from  New 
Y'ork  or  Jersey  City;  drinking  water,  walking 
distance  railroad  station  or  trolley  line.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Farm  of  the  late  Herbert  Sniffen, 
situated  on  west  bank  of  Housatouic  River  in 
Stratford,  Conn. ;  37  acres  good  flat  stoueless 
land;  six  acres  asparagus,  apples,  quinces,  ber¬ 
ries;  tools  include  Fordson  tractor;  eight-room 
house,  hot  water  heat;  fire  miles  from  Bridge¬ 
port  wholesale  market.  Address  A.  L.  SNIF¬ 
FEN,  Sniffen’s  Point,  Stratford,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  general  dairy,  grain,  potatoes;  near 
markets,  schools  and  churches;  half  share  basis; 
it  is  a  fine  farm  and  I  want  a  good  farmer; 
send  particulars  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
1687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

140-ACRE  farm,  2%  miles  from  Green,  Chen¬ 
ango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  40  acres  creek  flat,  large 
brick  house,  running  spring  water  to  house  and 
barn;  about  100.000  feet  standing  hemlock  lum¬ 
ber;  can  be  bought  for  $5,500,  $2,000  first  pay¬ 
ment.  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  90-acre  poultry  and  dairy 
farm,  on  State  road,  seven  miles  from  King¬ 
ston,  Ulster  County;  60  acres  bottom  land;  build¬ 
ings  excellent  repair,  capacity  1,000  hens,  10 
cows,  20  hogs,  4  horses;  10-room  house,  elec¬ 
trified,  bath,  heat;  bus  service,  mile  water 
front;  not  an  abandoned  farm,  but  a  money¬ 
maker;  possession  March  1.  ROBERT  J.  HAR¬ 
DEN,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Paying  poultry  plant,  3,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  ideal  home  and  location,  in  village; 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  1720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm  (100  acres),  ideal 
country  home,  improvements,  development. 
MRS.  MAME  R.  SANFORD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale;  on  macadam  road  from  Mil¬ 
ford  to  Frenchtown,  N.  J. ;  good  buildings,  48 
acres,  spring  watered;  wonderful  poultry  farm, 
in  largest  poultry  section  of  East;  price  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  1734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  353. 
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Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Feb.  12,  1926 


Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries, 
Danaville,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen: 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
list  of  trees  which  I  expect  to 
plant  this  Spring  and  which  I  wish 
to  buy  from  you. 

I  prefer  your  trees  for 
the  reason  that  several  years  ago  I 
bought  several  hundred  trees  from 
you  and  today  they  are  all  bearing 
and  all  have  proved  True  to  Name. 

This  is  more  than  I  can  say  for 
trees  bought  of  some  other  nurseries. 


Tours  very  truly. 


Why  the  Most  Profitable  Orchards 

Are  KELLYS’  TREES 


JUST  as  all  his  Kelly  trees  have  proved  profitable  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace — as  stated  in  his  letter — so  have  Kellys’  paid  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  better  fruit  production  for  thousands  of  other  grow¬ 
ers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Why  are  Kellys’  trees  most  profitable?  Because  our  46  years’ 
experience  is  put  into  them.  They  are  propagated  on  whole  root, 
imported  seedlings,  not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots — Kelly  roots  are 
heavy,  healthy  and  fibrous.  Our  seedlings  are  planted  on  upland 
ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage — that  makes  hardier, 
healthier  trees.,  Each  of  the  five  Kelly  brothers  is  a  specialist,  head 
of  a  department  and  supervises  the  work  of  expert  nurserymen. 

85,000  Kellys’  trees  have  been  certified  to  be  “True-to-Name” 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 

Association.  Their  Lead  Seal  remains  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 

You  are  sure  of  the  fruit  you  will  get  when  you  plant  Kellys’  trees. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit — our  catalog  is  our  only 
salesman.  We  have  no  agents — you  buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are 
directly  responsible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Write  for  Handsome  Catalog 
Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Our  Free  Catalog  gives  much  valuable  information  that  will  be 
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3his  Catalog 

Is  Different 
from  all  Others 


IT  is  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive 
strictly  Farm  Seed 
Book  published  in 
America,  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  in  clear 
type  and  illustrated  in 
colors.  IFis  written  by 
Farmers  (we  have  over 
a  thousand  acres  in  our 
own  Seed  Farms)  for 
Farmers  and  tells  the 
truth  about  the  Farm 
Seed  Situation.  It  is  an 
infallible  guide  and  no 
Farmer  can  afford  to 
buy  his  Farm  Seeds  till 
he  has  read  this  book. 
Thousands  of  Farmers 
depend  upon  irs  advice 
annually.  Why  not  you? 

It  costs  us  around  25c 
to  put  this  catalog  in 
yourhands.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  it  to  you 
by  return  mail  and  with 
it  we  send  our  ‘‘Up-to- 
the-Minute”  Price 
List  and  samples  of 
Seeds  for  testing,  if  you 
ask  for  them — FREE. 


tested 

Farm  Seeds 

But  One  Grade  and  That  the  Best  Obtainable 

EVERY  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity  and 
germination  by  a  graduate  Seed  Analyst  who  is  also  an 
officer  in  our  Corporation  and  sold  direct  to  you,  under 
our  famous  10-day-money-back-if -you-want-it  guarantee  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfas,  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  Every  bushel 

Medium  and  Mammoth  Clovers  are  Northern  grown,  8  varieties,  both  Flint 

American  grown  and  have  shown  for  and  Dent,  for  crop  and  the  Silo,  show- 
years  an  average  of  above  99.50%  jng  an  average  germination  of  around 
Purity  while  our  D.  B.  Timothy  averages  95^  and  as  low  as  $1.75  per  bushel  for 

"•70  Pure-  some  kinds. 

Dibble’s  Alsike  and  White  Dibble-S  Northern  Grown 

Dutch  Clover,  Natural  Mixture,  con-  l  r> 

taining  10-15%  White  Dutch,  balance  Seed  1  OtatoeS  Best  12  for  early, 
choice  Alsike  at  $19.50  and  intermediate  and  late  planting,  each  kind 

Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  on  foi's  specially  adapted  to  that 

rl  ,  r  variety  and  of  a  varietal  purity,  freedom 

Natural  Mixture  Averaging  20% 


Alsike,  less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds  at 
$5.75  per  bushel  are  THE  SEED  BAR¬ 
GAINS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  and 
Twentieth  Century  Oats 

“The  best  by  test”  on  our  own  Farms, 
as  low  as  85  and  90  cents  a  bushel  in 
quantities. 


from  disease  and  vigor  that  is  unexcelled, 
and  best  of  all,  at  a  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay. 

In  addition,  we  carry  large  stocks  of 

Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat, 
Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Vetch, 
Millets,  etc.,  in  fact,  “Everything  for 
the  Farm.” 


EVERT  BAG 
hasalAG 
showing 

PURITY 
and 

Igermikation 
TEST 


Send  for  our  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples.  Compare  them 
with  others.  If  after  careful  comparison,  you  find  we  can 
save  you  money,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  you  the  best  Farm 
Seeds  that  grow,  we  trust  to  have  your  order. 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  Box  b,  New  York 
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Newer  Fruits  for  Home  and  General  Culture 

Changes  in  Apple  Types 
Desirable  Peaches,  Cherries  and  Berries 


MANGES  IN  APPLES.— Types  of  ap¬ 
ples  come  and  go.  Changes  are  con¬ 
stantly  under  way  with  this  fruit. 
Russet  apples,  once  much  sought  for 
in  several  varieties,  are  no  longer 
wanted.  Formerly  they  were  grown 
largely  because  russet  sorts  kept  longer  in  common 
storage  than  red  or  green  apples.  With  the  coming 
of  cold  storage  russet  varieties  ceased  to  have  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Green  apples  are  steadily  losing  in  favor, 
and  now  only  a  few  sorts  can  be  grown  profitably, 
and  the  demand  for  these  is  on  the  wane.  Only  red 
apples  are  wanted,  and  these  must  be  of  highest 
quality.  Two  well-marked  varieties  of  red  apples 
rule  the  market.  Fruit  consumers  seem  to  be  will¬ 


ing  to  pay  most  for  apples  of  the  McIntosh  and  De¬ 
licious  types. 

McINTOSH  and  its  related  sorts  are  most  sought 
for,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  will  for  some 
time  be  the  most  profitable  apples  for  general  mar¬ 
kets.  Of  these  McIntosh  is  still  the  favorite,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  variety  of  its  type  in  sight 
which  is  likely  to  displace  it.  Cortland  is  being 
largely  planted  in  all  regions  where  McIntosh  is 
grown  to  prolong  the  season  of  the  older  variety. 
It  ripens  later,  should  come  on  the  market  later, 
ships  better  and  keeps  longer  than  McIntosh.  These 
essential  qualities  will  probably  give  it  a  high  place 
among  commercial  apples.  Early  McIntosh,  Lobo, 
Milton  and  Macoun,  named  in  order  of  their  ripen¬ 
ing,  are  other  varieties,  derived  from  McIntosh, 
which  are  worth  trial  for  local  and  general  mar¬ 
ket  sorts  in  all  regions  where  McIntosh  grows  well. 
Sweet  McIntosh  is  a  splendid  sweet  sort  with  the 
aromatic  McIntosh  aroma  and  flavor. 


THE  DELICIOUS. — No  varieties  have  made  a 
greater  stir  among  apple  growers  than  several  sorts 
of  the  Delicious  type,  which  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years.  Delicious  is  still  the  most 
popular  in  this  group,  but  no  one  should  plant  De¬ 
licious  who  can  obtain  Starking,  the  new  red  bud 
variation  from  Delicious.  Starking  is  not  only 
handsomer  but  colors  earlier  and  so  can  be  picked 
before  overripe,  as  Delicious  often  is  when  left  un¬ 
til  it  attains  full  color.  Three  seedlings  of  Delicious 
crossed  with  Deacon  Jones  are  on  the  market,  and 
all  should  be  tried  by  those  who  find  that  Delicious 
and  Starking  run  small.  Medina  promises  well  as 
an  apple  of  the  Delicious  type  to  prolong  the  season 
of  these  varieties.  Orleans,  a  sister  plant  to  the 


Medina,  is  even  more  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
while  it  comes  in  season  with  Delicious,  keeps  in 
common  storage  six  weeks  longer.  Sweet  Delicious 
resembles  Delicious  in  shape,  but  is  larger,  more  at¬ 
tractive  in  color.  It  has  the  same  delectable  aro¬ 
matic  flavor.  Without  question  a  market  demand 
could  be  created  for  good  sweet  apples,  of  which 
Sweet  Delicious  and  Sweet  McIntosh  are  far  the 
best  sorts.  That  the  demand  for  red  apples  is 
steadily  increasing  is  shown  by  the  great  popularity 
of  red  strains  of  Gravenstein,  Spy,  Delicious,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce  and  Rome  Beauty ;  these  should  be  planted 
in  preference  to  the  parent  sorts. 

CHERRIES. — There  is  a  great  revival  in  cherry 
planting,  especially  of  sour  cherries.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  produce  improved  varieties  of  cher¬ 
ries  ;  but  one  sour  cherry  of  any  importance  has 
been  introduced  in  the  last  quarter  century.  This 
sort  is  Chase,  a  late  sour  cherry  of  the  Morello  type, 
which  is  better  than  English  Morello.  The  trees  are 


large,  healthy  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  larger, 
has  a  shorter  stem  and  is  better  in  flavor  than  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello.  Probably  Montmorency  is  being  over¬ 
planted  and  Chase  as  a  good  late  sour  cherry  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  ought  to  prove  valuable. 

NEW  SWEET  CHERRIES.— There  are  four  new 
sweet  cherries  which  are  well  worth  planting  where- 
ever  this  fruit  is  grown.  Seneca  is  the  earliest  of 
all  sweet  cherries.  Its  fruits  ripen  at  this  station 
in  the  first  weeks  of  June,  more  than  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Black  Tartarian,  which  it  resembles.  It 
is  a  splendid  roadside  fruit  and  will  undoubtedly 
take  well  in  general  markets  when  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  are  grown.  Abundance  is  an  improvement  on 
the  well-known  Napoleon.  While  the  cherries  are  a 


little  smaller  than  those  of  Napoleon  and  not  better 
in  quality,  they  should  find  favor,  because  they 
ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks  later,  and  the  fruits 
seldom  crack  as  do  those  of  Napoleon.  Further  good 
qualities  are  that  the  cherries  are  not  susceptible  to 
brown  rot,  and  the  thieving  robin  is  not  fond  of 
them.  Abundance  is  the  latest  cherry  of  the  Napol¬ 
eon  type.  Giant  shows  many  characters  that  com¬ 
mend  it.  The  tree  is  large,  vigorous,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  comes  in  season  just  after  Lambert,  which 
it  resembles  in  size  and  color.  It  is  about  the  latest 
of  all  cherries  to  ripen,  certainly  the  latest  of  all 
good  commercial  sorts.  The  cherries  do  not  crack 
as  badly  as  those  of  many  other  varieties  and  keep 
and  ship  well.  Victor,  introduced  by  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Vineland.  Ontario,  in  1925, 
is  another  cherry  of  the  Napoleon  type  which  is 
larger,  handsomer  and  as  well  flavored.  It  ripens 
with  Governor  Wood  and  is  much  the  best  cherry  of 
its  season.  Victor  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 


Prolific  Stayman  Apple  Trees  With  Four-year  Tops.  Fig.  144.  (See  article  on  hud  selection,  page  369.) 
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notable  additions  to  hardy  fruits  in  recent  years. 

NECTARINES. — A  nectarine  is  a  smooth-skinned 
peach.  In  Europe  this  fruit  is  quite  as  popular  as 
the  peach,  but  it  has  not  been  much  grown  in 
America  because  the  curculio  plays  havoc  with  it  on 
unsprayed  trees.  Now  that  the  curculio  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying,  there  is  no  reason  why  nectar¬ 
ines  should  not  be  grown  as  commonly  as  the  peach. 
Unfortunately  there  are  but  few  varieties  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  Four  are  worth  trial;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Elruge,  Newton  and  Victoria.  Hunter  is  a  new 
sort  that  can  be  added  to  this  small  list.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  within  the  next  few  years  more  varieties  of  nec¬ 
tarines  will  be  offered,  and  sooner  or  later  good  nec¬ 
tarines  will  be  grown  in  every  region  where  the 
peach  is  a  commercial  fruit. 

PEACHES.— No  other  hardy  fruit  has  lost  value 
in  eastern  markets  during  the  past  few  years  as  has 
the  peach.  Those  who  eat  peaches  are  not  pleased 
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lover  of  hardy  fruits  to  gratify  his  taste  than  any 
other  fruit.  Out  of  this  vast  number  barely  a  half 
dozen  are  grown  in  Eastern  America,  and  but  two, 
Bartlett  and  Seckel,  can  be  safely  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  More  kinds  are  not  grown  be¬ 
cause  all  others  are  too  susceptible  to  blight.  Four 
pears  have  been  introduced  by  the  New  \  orlc  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
prove  as  good  in  quality  as  Bartlett  and  Seckel  and 
more  resistant  to  blight. 

Cayuga,  a  promising  seedling  of  Seckel,  seems 
fairly  free  from  blight.  The  pears  average  as  large 
as  those  of  Bartlett,  but  in  shape  are  similar  to 
Seckel,  and  have  the  rich  delectable  flavor  of  Seckel. 
Gorham  is  offered  as  a  sort  to  follow  Bartlett.  It 
ripens  a  month  later  than  Bartlett  and  keeps  six 
weeks  or  two  months  longer.  The  fruits  resemble 
those  of  Bartlett  in  size,  color,  and  shape,  but  the 
flesh  is  whiter,  tenderer,  juicier,  and  more  richly 


tassel.  Occasionally  a  plant  can  be  found  that  does 
this.  It  is  further  assumed  that  in  the  gradual 
change  under  cultivation  and  seed  selection  that  the 
central  spike  of  the  tassel  became  larger  and  the 
lateral  branches  smaller  and  finally  disappeared. 
The  tassel  on  the  main  stalk  finally  came  to  produce 
only  pollen  and  the  side  branches  only  seeds.  This 
is  plausible  since  the  pollen  has  a  tendency  to  sift 
downwards.  Silks  in  the  tassels  at  the  tops  of  the 
plants  would  not  be  as  well  fertilized  as  those  in 
the  tassels  on  the  shorter  branches.  These  side 
branches  gradually  shortened  and  finally  came  to  the 
form  of  the  ear  with  its  enclosing  husks  as  we  now 
sec  in  this  plant.  The  husks  are  the  modified  leaves 
and  the  nodes  of  the  original  stalk  are  present  in  the 
ear  shank  but  the  internodes  are  shortened  until  the 
whole  structure  is  onl(y  a  few  inches  long. 

This  sequence  of  events  seems  reasonable,  because 
almost  all  the  intermediate  stages  in  this  process 


Few  Sweet  Cherry  Giant.  Fig.  145 


-  Webster,  a  Few  Purple  Raspberry  of  Fine  Quality.  Fig.  147.  ( Sec  page  364) 


with  the  general  substitution  of  Elberta  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  flavored  sorts  of  a  generation  ago,  and  house¬ 
wives  can  fewer  peaches  than  formerly  now  that  the 
California  canned  product  can  be  purchased  in 
every  grocery  store.  The  remedies  are  to  provide 
peach  consumers  with  a  better-flavored  variety  than 
Elberta,  and  to  find  suitable  varieties  for  eastern 
canners  so  that  they  may  compete  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  of  this  fruit.  No  suggestions  can  be 
made  as  to  sorts  that  would  be  more  profitable  to 
grow  than  Elberta.  South  Haven  is  being  heralded 
as  a  most  promising  new  sort,  but  the  specimens 
that  have  come  to  this  station  have  either  been  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John  or  Rochester.  The  writer  cannot  say 
whether  South  Haven  is  one  of  these  sorts  renamed, 
or  whether  the  fruits  come  from  trees  wrongly 
named.  This  station  has  grown  forty-odd  varieties 
of  the  yellow-fleshed  clingstones  canned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia— the  only  sorts  suitable  for  commercial  can¬ 
ning.  Several  of  these  California  canning  varieties 
grow  splendidly  in  New  York,  and  there  are  no  lea- 
sons  why  eastern  canners  cannot  eventually  com¬ 
pete  with  Californians  in  canning  peaches. 

PEARS. — About  4,000  varieties  of  pears  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  last  200  years.  These  varieties  are 
more  distinct  and  offer  better  opportunities  for  the 


flavored.  Phelps  also  produces  fruits  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  type  but  later.  The  flavor  is  better  than  that  of 
Bartlett,  but  unfortunately  the  fruits  are  not  as  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance.  Its  fruits  are  in  season  from 
Thanksgiving  until  Christmas.  Pulteney  is  a  sister 
plant  to  Phelps.  Its  season  is  four  weeks  later  than 
that  of  Bartlett  and  not  quite  as  late  as  that  of 
Phelps.  These  varieties  have  all  been  bred  to  le¬ 
gist  blight,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  the  trees  are  more  resistant  than 
those  of  Bartlett  or  Seckel.  No  one  of  them  ought 
to  be  largely  planted  until  it  has  been  tried  foi 
adaptability  to  other  soils  and  climates. 

(Continued  on  Page  364) 


can  be  seen  as  freak  types  from  time  to  time  in  corn 
as  it  now  grows.  The  illustration  on  next  page 
shows  an  ear  in  which  the  side  branches  have  de- 
■\  eloped.  These  correspond  to  the  side  branches  of 
the  tassel.  Notice  how  much  larger  the  central 
spike  is  than  the  branches,  just  as  it  is  in  the  tassel. 
By  examining  the  ears  and  tassels  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  vestiges  of  the  original  floral  parts  can  be 
seen ;  rudimentary  ovules  in  the  flowers  in  the  tassel 
and  undeveloped  stamens  in  the  ears.  Corn  is  a 
good  example  of  what  cultivation  and  seed  selection 
can  do  when  continued  over  a  long  period. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  d.f.  jones. 


A  Freakish  Ear  of  Corn 

CORN  at  some  time  in  the  far  distant  past,  must 
have  grown  wild,  but  what  the  form  was  of 
this  original  prototype  of  our  modern  leading  gram 
crop  can  only  be  surmised.  No  plant  growing  out  ot 
cultivation  has  ever  been  found  that  is  .sufficiently 
similar  to  cultivated  corn  to  be  the  original  type. 
It  is  considered,  on  good  botanical  e\  idenee,  that  the 
primitive  corn  plant  produced  all  its  seeds  in  the 
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The  Walnut  as  a  Commercial  Crop  in 
the  North  Temperate  Region 

VALUABLE  FOOD.— The  black  walnut  has 
been  a  commercial  crop  in  the  past ;  then  I  dare 
venture  a  guess  that  nuts  were  an  article  of  im¬ 
portant  food  value  among  the  Indians.  Hence  their 
importance  in  commerce  of  these  primitive  people 
hack  in  the  misty  past.  Our  next  step  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  value  of  the  native  black  walnut  to  the 
mountaineer  walnut  crackers  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 


A  Bush  Wisteria  15  Years  Old,  Growing  in  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Fig.  146 


The  Young  Gardener  Inspects  the  Tulip  Border.  Fig.  14S 
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A  Freak  Bar  of  Corn.  Fig.  149.  ( See  page  360) 


and  Tennessee,  also  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri  and  other  States  where  tons 
of  walnut  meats  are  cracked  out  and 
shipped  to  the  large  cities.  But  the 
drag  on  progress  has  been  the  hard 
shell  and  lack  of  cracking  quality. 

Where  labor  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as 
is  among  the  mountaineers  of  these 
States,  they  can  turn  idle  time  into 
much  worth-while  money  by  utilizing 
the  wealth  nature  gave  to  them  in  the 
walnut.  But  why  hasn’t  greater  de¬ 
velopment  been  made  in  this  line? 

When  we  analyze  the  food  value  of 
the  meats  we  find  one  pound  contains 
as  many  calories  as  41/,  lbs.  of  meat. 

We  also  learn  that  walnut  meats  con¬ 
tain  the  famous  vitamin  so  essential 
to  digestion,  whereas  meat  is  lacking 
in  vitamins  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  poison  which  the  system 
must  throw  off  when  it  is  eaten.  Nut 
meats  must  be  thoroughly  masticated 
and  eaten  as  a  regular  line  of  food  in¬ 
stead  of  a  light  dainty  after  a  full 
meal.  When  the  public  is  taught  the 
value  of  the  nut  as  we  are  taught  the 
value  of  bread  and  meat  as  food,  then 
shall  progress  be  made  toward  making 
it  a  national  article  of  commerce. 

Even  as  it  is  the  native  nut’s  greatest  drawback  has 
been  the  thick,  hard  shell  and  tenacious  power  of 
the  shell  to  hold  the  meat  within  its  grasp  when  it 
l  as  been  cracked.  When  we  reach  the  area  outside 
of  the  mountain  regions  above  mentioned,  where 
labor  is  higher,  we  see  nut  cracking  submerge  into 
oblivion.  Too  few  meats  can  be  picked  per  dollar 
of  picking  time.  This  situation  has  been  a  dampener 
on  the  development  of  black  walnut  commerce  not 
easily  to  be  overcome. 

PROGRESS  IN  NUT  CULTURE.— If  I’m  not  mis- 


Tliomas  walnuts.  Note  size  of  kernels  and  smooth 
clean  “pockets”  which  account  for  easy  cracking. 
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taken  the  first  grove  of  the  English  or  Persian  wal¬ 
nut  was  planted  from  seed  in  California  in  the  late 
sixties.  From  that  date  until  now  we  see,  first,  the 
performance  of  the  seedling  was  observed  and  passed 
on  as  good.  Next,  the  determination  to  get  better 
varieties  forced  planters  to  perfect  propagating 
methods  to  retain  as  varieties  those  seedlings  that 
proved  superior  to  all  others.  From  the  advent  of 
propagation  into  the  California  walnut  industry  un¬ 
til  now  we  see  the  evolution  of  all  walnut  groves,  and 
planters  changing  from  the  seedling  to  budded  stan¬ 
dards.  The  change  came  slowly  at  first,  but  as 
evidence  came  to  prove  the  value  of  the  budded  the 
pendulum  swings  in  favor  of  the  latter  very  rapidly. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  tons  of  seedling  pecans  went 
to  waste  in  Texas.  Before  that  date  and  up  to  only 
a  short  time  ago,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley 
farmer  cut  down  his  pecan  trees,  “acres  of  dia 
mends,"  to  grow  corn.  While  the  regular,  profes¬ 


sional  propagators  considered  and  taught  nut  graft¬ 
ing  as  impossible,  progressive  men  experimented, 
developing  a  method  of  propagation  that  removed 
all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  man  as  to  the  grafting 
ol  the  pecan.  Then  the  famous  trees,  parents  of 
the  now  leading  varieties,  were  sought  and  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  result  that  the  industry  at  present  is 
producing  tons  of  nuts  retailing  at  from  80c  to  $1.50 
per  pound.  So  great  has  the  desire  for  the  jiecan 
become  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  that  seedlings  that 
formerly  wasted  are  now  sold  for  a  nice  price. 
Through  Southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
parts  of  Iowa  many  farmers  are  making  a  fine 
profit  from  the  few  remaining  pecan  trees.  Some 
(Continued  on  Page  363) 


Some  Recently  Introduced  Insect  Pests 
Threatening  the  Horticultural  Interests 
of  This  Country 

MANY  individuals  in  this  country  insist  that 
this  nation  must  stand  aloof  and  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  Europe.  These 
same  individuals,  however,  are  active  in  devising 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  rest  of  the  world  may 


Tassel  of  corn  stalk  breaking  over  as  result  of  work  of 
corn  borei\  Fig.  152 


be  induced  to  buy  our  surplus  manu¬ 
factured  and  agricultural  products.  We 
are  solicitous  for  all  the  world  as  a 
customer,  but  exceedingly  shy  of  it  as 
a  neighbor.  So  long,  however,  as  we 
sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  just  so 
long  we  must  accept  more  or  less  of  the 
world's  kind  in  payment  and  to  that 
extent  we  must  become  its  neighbor, 
and  we  can’t  be  a  neighbor  to  anyone 
without  sharing,  to  some  extent,  the 
troubles  and  burdens  of  that  neighbor. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  we  trade  with 
the  world  we  shall  receive  into  our 
country,  now  and  then,  certain  foreign 
insect  pests,  each  of  which  is  liable  to 
become  a  serious  menace  to  our  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity.  As  illustrations 
we  have  only  to  mention  the  codling 
moth,  San  Jose  scale,  cotton  boll 
weevil,  gipsy  moth,  Hessian  fly  and 
others  of  similar  character,  and  how 
easy  it  is,  apparently,  for  these  small 
animals  to  enter  our  country. 

A  VOYAGING  WEEVIL.— On  my  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  this  Autumn  on  the 
good  ship  Orca,  I  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  to  find  on  the  dining  table  at 
breakfast  one  morning,  a  fine  lively 
female  individual  of  the  clover-leaf 
weevil,  a  European  clover  pest  which,  although  it 
had  come  to  us  many  years  ago,  was  apparently  en¬ 
tering  the  country  again.  Whether  this  tiny  weevil 
had  climbed  aboard  at  Cherbourg,  France,  or  at 
Southampton,  England,  I  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  but  there  she  was,  lively  and  happy,  ready,  no 
doubt,  to  disembark  at  the  pier  in  New  York  with¬ 
out  any  worry  concerning  quarantine  at  Ellis  Island 
or  the  fierce  ways  of  the  customs  officers,  and  with¬ 
out  saying  “by  your  leave”  to  anybody.  She  hadn’t 
counted,  however,  on  meeting  an  entomologist  who 


Plate  of  Wiltz  Mayette  English  walnuts.  When  grafted 
on  the  black  makes  an  early-bearing  tree.  Fig.  151 


upset  all  of  her  plans  at  once,  for  now  her  mortal 
remains  repose  on  a  small  black  pin  in  a  special 
case  in  the  writer’s  collection,  one  more  precious 
record  of  a  most  interesting  trip.  This  incident,  it 
seems  to  me,  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  in¬ 
sect  pests  may  be  carried  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  through  the  medium  of  common  carrier  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  as  well  as  of  commercial  products,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  troublesome  pest  can 
be  carried  in  one  direction  just  as  easily  as  in  the 
other — for  instance  from  our  shores  back  to  France. 
Indeed,  this  very  thing  has  happened  several  times. 
For  example,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  the 
grape  phylloxera  have  been  carried  to  France  where 
the  latter,  especially,  has  been  exceedingly  destruc¬ 
tive.  However,  it  is  with  our  own  troubles  that  we 
are  concerned  at  just  this  time. 

IMPORTED  PESTS.  —  Within  almost  the  last 
decade,  several  insect  pests,  unwittingly  imported 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 

IN  keeping  pace  with  the  small-fruit  industry,  The 
Townsend’s  Nurseries  have  grown  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  fro'm  an  idea  to  one  of  the  greatest  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  fact  that  we  now  serve  more  than  one-third  of  the 
small-fruit  growers  in  the  Hastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
is  proof  of  the  integrity  and  worth  of  our  policies  and  our 
products.  Such  growth  surely  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  pleasing  our  customers. 

The  Very  Best  Article  That  it  is  Possible  to 
Produce  at  the  Very  Lowest  Price  Possible 

This  is  what  the  majority  of  American  folks  are  looking  for  today  whether  it  be 
automobiles,  shoes  or  plants.  There  is  only  one  way  to  produce  the  best  at  a  low 
price,  and  that  way  is  to  produce  it  in  enormous  quantities  with  the  very  latest 
methods  of  manufacture  or  growing. 

Bv  enormous  production  where  the  soil  and  climate  is  right  and  where  good  labor  is 
plentiful  the  E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nurseries  are  able  to  give  you  more  for  your 
money  than  you  can  expect  to  get  elsewhere. 

We  want  everyone  who  sends  us  an  order  to  expect  just  this  much,  that  they  cau 
receive  better  value  in  dealing  with  us  than  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  never  purchased  from  us  a  pleasant  surprise  is  yet  in  stoie  for  jou.  M  e 
invite  you  now  to  become  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

STRAWBERRY  CROP  INSURANCE 

When  you  send  Townsend’s  your  order  you  not  only  get  the  very  best  grade  of  plants 
that  it  is  possible  to  grow,  and  plants  that  are  hardy  enough  to  suit  every  climate, 
but  you  can  get  your  plants  from  us  at  the  proper  planting  tune.  Ibis  one  thing  in 
itself  many  times  spells  the  difference  between  success  and  crop  failure.  This  early 
and  prompt  shipment  of  plants  can  not  possibly  happen  when  you  give  your  order  to 
a  northern  nursery.  It  is  usually  April  1st  to  10th  before  they  can  dig  and  ship 
plants.  They  have  about  one  month  in  which  to  do  a  year  s  business.  tt  TTRF  wfth 
are  sure  to  be  too  late  in  getting  their  shipment  and  this  spells  1AILLIIE  with 

capital  letters. 

Why  Take  a  Chance  of  Crop  Failure? 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Townsend’s  plants  have  been  grown  in  every  northern 
state  with  very  best  results  as  the  following  list  of  testimonials  will  show,  which  wt 
are  taking  the  liberty  to  reproduce : 

From  Victor  P.  Kennard,  of  Greenland,  N.  IT. — This  is  a  real  strawberry  section  and  I  want  to  say 
that  your  plants  are  the  only  real  plants  that  have  given  us  satisfaction. 

From  B  II  Kimbell,  Maine. — Mammoth  plants  just  received;  fine  p.ants,  fine  packing.  , 

From  Frank  Wolfley,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.— Your  plants  best  I  ever  bought;  picked  1,000  quarts 

Fm,nr  ArttnT  Desaul Attleboro,  Mass.— From  the  8,000  plants  bought  of  you  I  have  grown  the 
fintst crop ^of  berr/es  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  No  plants  have  ever  grown  so  well 

From* Wm.Ahaf er,  Bellaire,  Ohio.— You  have  sent  me  the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen,  besides 

From°W.aH.  Hoskins,  Chester  Depot,  Vt.-Tl.ree  years  ago  I  purchaced  Michigan  plants;  also  some 
from  von  *  vours  oractic&lly  ail  lived  and  Michigan  plants  nearly  c,ll  died.  . , 

Froni  John  P!  Walke?  Union,  W.  Va.-From  one  acre,  your  Premier  plants  I  picked  and  sold  400 
QO-aiiart  crates.  I  will  have  nothing  but  Townsend  s  plants.  .  -AA 

Mrs.  *Alonzo  Young,  from  Minnesota,  sold  $127  worth  of  Lucky  Strike  berries  fiom  p 

FromrE.  ^fwickert  &  Co.,  Michigan.— Plants  you  have  been  furnishing  us  are  the  finest  plants 

Froin' H“SHdWSr»“'Y.-^  HO  plants  I  picked  over  200  quarts  of  the  finest 
berries;  the  variety  was  Ford.  You  ought  to  name  it  I  ackara.  .  nnarts 

cold  climate.  G(?0  Gofferey;  Maine.— From  4,000  Townsend’s  plants  picked  8,100 

-  nttj  *  varieties  Big  Joe  and  Brenner. 

W.  B.  Heckler,  Pennsylvania. — From  4,000  same  varieties  Town¬ 
send’s  plant  picked  7,227  quarts. 
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from  foreign  lands,  have  been  discovered 
in  this  country  and  now  threaten  to  over¬ 
run  New  York  State  and,  indeed,  to 
spread  throughout  the  whole  country.  I 
refer  to  the  European  corn  borer,  the 
Oriental  peach  moth,  the  Japanese  beetle, 
and  the  Asiatic  beetle,  while  a  fifth 
species,  the  twilight  beetle,  may  also 
prove  to  be  an  injurious  form. 

The  European  Corn  Borer  (P.  nu- 
bilalis) . — Caterpillars  of  the  European 
corn  borer  were  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  in  1916, 
although  they  were  not  surely  recog¬ 
nized  until  the  next  season.  The  borer 
probably  came  to  this  country  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  broom  corn.  Since  its.  arrival, 
the  insect  has  spread  over  an  immense 
territory  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
to  Indiana  and  Illinois  (Fig.  154).  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  corn  pest  of  very  great 
seriousness  although  in  New  York  State 
it  has  done  no  great  damage  as  yet,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  townships  along  Lake 
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Map  Showing  Present  Distribution  of 
Corn  Borer.  Fig.  154 
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Erie  and  in  certain  localities  where 
sweet  corn  is  grown  as  a  market  garden 
crop. 

Life  History. — The  caterpillars,  which 
commit  all  of  the  injury,  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  corn  stubble,  in  stalks  in 
the  fields,  stables,  manure  piles,  and  in 
refuse  about  feed  lots  and  barnyards.  _Tlie 
full-grown  caterpillar  is  about  oue  inch 
long,  with  a  grayish  to  pinkish  body.  In 
the  Spring  each  caterpillar  in  its  burrow 
in  the  stubble  or  stalks  changes  to  a 
pupa,  and  in  June  and  July  the  small  yel¬ 
lowish  female  moths  appear,  which  soon 
go  about  laying  their  eggs  in  small 
batches  on  the  leaves  of  corn.  Here  the 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars  burrow  within  the  stalks  of  the 
corn,  becoming  grown  in  late  July  and 
early  August.  Each  one  then  changes  to 
a  pupa,  and  in  August  the  moths  appear, 
soon  depositing  their  eggs  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  the  corn  for  a  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  caterpillars  which  pass  through 
the  Winter.  This  is  the  life  history  in 
New  England,  where  there  are  two  gen¬ 
erations  as  a  rule  each  year.  In  most  of 
New  York  State,  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  there  is  only  one  generation  each 
year.  In  these  States  the  eggs  are  laid 
somewhat  later  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
caterpillars  seem  to  grow  more  slowly, 
so  that  they  do  not  become  full  grown 
until  about  September  1,  or  even  later.  It 
is  then  too  late  for  them  to  transform  to 
moths  and  thus  produce  a  second  genera¬ 
tion  that  year,  so  they  usually  lie  in  the 
stalk  quietly  waiting  for  the  Winter  to 
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fields  are  badly  infested  the  plants  fail 
to  make  proper  growth,  while  the  ears 
remain  small  and  of  little  value  as  grain. 
In  the  case  of  sweet  corn,  many  of  the 
ears  become  unfit  for  the  market  as  green 
corn,  and  useless  for  canning.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  careful,  accurate  observers  that 
in  certain  counties  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
practically  all  the  fields  of  corn  in  1925 
showed  a  commercial  loss  of  50  to  100 
per  cent.  No  such  amount  of  injury  has 
occurred  as  yet  in  New  York  State.  On 
the  other  hand  the  habits,  activities,  and 
work  of  the  corn  borer  indicate  that  it 
will  become,  when  widely  spread,  the 
most  serious  pest  of  corn  in  this  country. 

Control. — When  corn  is  put  into  the 
silo  or  is  thoroughly  shredded  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  except  those  in  the  stubble,  are 
destroyed.  By  plowing  deeply  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  stubble  most  of  the  larvae  present 
in  the  field  will  be  destroyed.  In  the 
case  of  corn  grown  for  grain,  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  for  the  cannery,  the  cobs  and 
stalks  left  in  the  field  must  be  gathered 
and  destroyed  and  t’  e  stubble  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Stalks  left  in  mangers,  stables  and 
about  the  barns  should  be  gathered  and 
burned.  The  whole  fight  against  this  in¬ 
sect  is  centered  about  a  careful  clean¬ 
up  and  destruction  of  those  parts  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  caterpillars  may  he 
passing  the  Winter. 

The  Oriental  Peach  Motii  (L.  mol- 
esta ) . — The  native  home  of  the  oriental 
peach  moth  is  not  known,  but  it  is  now 
found  in  Japan,  Australia,  Italy  and 
North  America.  It  was  discovered,  in 
this  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  in  1916,  where  the  evidence 
indicated  that  it  came  from  Japan  in 
shipments  of  flowering  cherries.  The  in¬ 
sect  had  probably  come  into  this  country 
some  two  or  three  years  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  has  spread  rather  rapidly, 
for  it  is  now  found  as  far  west  as  Texas 


Com  Borer  Working  in  Cornstalk. 
Fig.  155 


Tip  of  Twig  Killed  by  Larva  of  Oriental 
Peach  Moth.  Fig.  156 

and  Missouri,  north  to  Indiana  and  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  and  as  far  east  as  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  New  York  State  the  pest 
has  been  found  only  in  the  southeastern 
part,  in  Orange  County  and  on  Long  * 
Island,  and  in  Chautauqua  County  in  the 
west,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  when  the  whole  State  will  become 
infested.  It  is,  as  we  see,  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  principal  peach-growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  The  insect  attacks 
the  peach,  plum  and  cherry  among  the 
stone  fruits  and  the  quince,  pear  and  ap¬ 
ple  among  the  pome  fruits.  The  peach 
and  quince  seem  to  be  the  favorite  food 
fruits,  although  we  do  not  know  just 
what  the  insect  will  do  to  the  apple 
when  once  it  settles  down  to  business  in 
Western  New  York  and  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley. 

Injuries  and  Habits. — The  caterpil¬ 
lars  or  larvae  of  the  insect  injure  their 
food  plants  in  two  distinct  ways:  (1)  by 
attacking  the  twigs  and  killing  the  tips 
of  them;  (2)  by  burrowing  in  the  fruit. 
The  young  larvae  in  the  Spring  enter  the 
tender  growing  twigs  of  the  peach  and 
burrow  down  the  centers,  thus  causing  • 
the  tip  of  each  infested  twig  to  wilt  and 
die  (Fig.  156).  When  the  insect  is 
abundant  the  injury  may  be  severe,  and 
young  trees  are  sometimes  prevented  from 
making  their  normal  amount  of  growth. 
The  more  serious  type  of  injury  is  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fruit  by  the 
larvae  or  “worms.”  As  a  rule  the  larvae 
enter  fruit  that  is  two-thirds  to  full 
grown.  The  “worms”  may  enter  the 
sides  of  the  peaches,  or  they  may  enter 
at  the  stem-end,  especially  in  case  of  fruit 
Which  is  nearly  grown.  Pears  and  apples 
are  injured  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  well-known  codling  moth.  In 
all  cases  observed,  the  insect  passes  the 
Winter  as  a  full-grown  larva  in  a  co¬ 
coon,  either  in  favorable  situations  on  the 


come  and  pass,  so  that  they  can  become  trunk  of  the  tree  or  under  various  kinds 
active  the  following  Spring.  It  is  to  be  of  trash  on  the  ground  beneath  infested 
hoped  that  the  borer  will  never  have  more 
than  one  generation  a  year  in  the  great 
corn  belt. 

Nature  of  Injuries. — The  caterpillars 
bore  through  all  parts  of  the  stalk  and 
ear  of  the  plant.  As  the  caterpillar  bur¬ 
rows  up  and  down  the  stalk  it  cuts  tiny 
round  holes  through  the  walls  of  the 
stem.  Through  these  openings  it  pushes 
its  borings,  a  sawdust-like  material,  which 
may  be  seen  clinging  to  the  outside  of  the 
stalk.  The  stalks  become  weakened  by 
the  tunnels  of  the  borers,  and  often  break 
over,  especially  just  below  the  tassel  as 
in  Fig.  152.  The  ears  of  the  corn  are, 
bored  through  and  through,  and  in  severe 
eases  of  injury  are  utterly  mined.  When 


trees.  In  the  Spring  these  larvae  trans¬ 
form  to  moths,  which  begin  to  appear 
about  the  time  the  peaches  are  in  full 
bloom.  The  moths  lay  their  tiny  eggs  on 
the  under  surfaces  of  peach  leaves  or  up¬ 
per  surfaces  of  apple  and  quince  leaves, 
where  they  hatch  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  The  larvae,  which  are  about  one- 
half  inch  long  when  grown,  and  whitish 
to  pinkish  in  color,  complete  their  growth 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  Summer, 
transform  to  pupae  in  cocoons  in  which 
they  rest  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the 
moths  appear  and  lay  eggs  for  a  second 
generation.  There  are  four  generations 
each  season  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
( Continued  on  Page  366) 
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The  Walnut  as  a  Commercial 
Crop  in  the  North 
Temperate  Region 

(Continued  from  Page  361) 
places  there  are  groves  several  hundred 
years  old.  One  of  the  strong  features  of 
the  northern  varieties  is  that  they  thrive 
in  climates  where  the  southern  pests 
freeze  out.  Another  important  feature 
is  that  the  best  northern  varieties  are  on 
a  par  with  many  southern  varieties  in 
size  and  cracking  quality. 

Propagation. — In  the  last  15  years 
hardy  nut  propagation  has  evolved  from 
a  state  of  failure  to  success.  Fifteen  or 
20  years  ago  one  experimenter  spent  $2,- 
000  over  a  period  of  10  years  trying  to 
graft  hickory,  using  every  method  known 
and  unknown  to  nurserymen  and  only 
succeeded  in  getting  a  very  small  catch 
under  the  most  ideal  greenhouse  condi¬ 
tions.  This  past  Summer  I  cut  the  limbs 
from  a  hickory  reputed  to  have  been 
standing  in  Revolutionary  days,  and 
after  sticking  in  15  grafts  on  stumps  as 
thick  as  my  leg  got  seven  or  nine  to 
grow.  In  the  propagation  of  black  wal¬ 
nuts  we  find  that  enough  success  has  been 
attained  in  the  work  to  warrant  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation  of  a  walnut  indus¬ 
try  in  the  temperate  regions. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — First  of  all 
varieties  had  to  be  found.  After  years  of 
work  four  trees  far  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  seedling  have  been  located  and  are 
now  being  propagated.  Whether  better 
varieties  will  be  located  or  produced  by 
cross-breeding  can  only  be  learned  by 
waiting.  The  country  has  been  well 
combed  for  better  varieties  of  nuts,  and 
my  guess  is  that  further  improvements 
can  only  be  pbtained  by  breeding.  How¬ 


each  tree  bearing  100  to  135  nuts  in  1926, 
had  a  nice  crop  of  corn  grown  under 
them.  Two  features  enter  into  this.  idea. 
First,  the  walnut  should  be  pruned  high, 
because  no  picking  needs  to  be  done.  We 
also  find  it  very  agreeable  to  walk  under 
the  trees  and  gather  the  nuts  without 
bumping  one’s  head  on  the  limbs.  Sec¬ 
ond,  one  can  recede  with  the  annual  crop¬ 
ping  as  the  trees  demand  more  space, 
remuneration  being  obtained  in  the  form 
of  nuts.  When  full  bearing  is  obtained 
annual  crops  can  be  eliminated.  If  one 
determines  to  utilize  poor  land  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  walnut  grove,  and  purposes  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  the  venture  a  success  in¬ 
stead  of  depending  on  the  trees  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves,  then  we  advise  the 
planting  of  white  Sweet  clover  and  let¬ 
ting  it  remain  on  the  soil  to  build  it  up, 
and  reseed  the  land.  Enough  clover  can 
be  cut  to  mulch  the  trees  each  year, 
which  is  a  great  aid  to  the  tree  during 
drought.  Then  with  the  feeding  of  bone- 
meal,  tankage  or  manure,  or  some  of  each, 
profit  can  be  obtained  where  failure 
would  result  with  other  crops.  But 
proper  varieties  and  species  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  English  Walnut.  —  Regarding 
the  English  or  Persian  walnut  in  the 
north  we  find  plenty  disputing  as  to 
whether  it  is  hardy  and  bears  well.  While 
those  who  know  that  it  is  a  failure  keep 
on  thinking  thus  we  can  say  that  over 
2,000  trees  were  found  bearing  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (taken  in  a  census)  several 
years  ago.  Hundreds  of  trees  have  been 
planted  since  that  time.  This  species  is 
not  only  bearing  in  nearly  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  but  as  far  north  as 
North-central  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Ontario,  Canada.  I  saw 
a  tree  in  Ontario  reputed  to  be  80  years 


Twelve-year  English  Walnut  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


ever,  the  varieties  at  hand  are  so  fine, 
the  trees  grow  so  rapidly  and  bear  so 
early  in  life,  that  great  profit  is  believed 
to  exist  in  the  future  nut  groves.  Proof 
of  this  theory  comes  from  the  reports  of 
the  few  people  who  have  dared  to  plant 
before  the  other  fellow  had  proved  it 
good,  and  are  now  starting  to  reap 
profits  that  would  make  many  envious. 
One  grower  states  that  they  are  getting 
$5  per  bushel  wholesale  for  Thomas  va¬ 
riety,  or  $1  per  pound  for  kernels  sold  to 
the  retailer.  The  rapid  growing  and  early 
bearing  feature  of  the  tree  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  many  pests  of  the  species  as 
compared  to  fruit  trees,  plus  the  almost 
untouched  marketing  possibilities,  make 
people  interested  in  northern  nut  culture, 
and  believe  the  black  walnut  will  lead  the 
nut  world  in  the  future. 

Black  Walnut  Groves. — As  1  write  i 
can  count  nearly  a  dozen  groves  of  the 
improved  blacks  ranging  in  size  from  100 
to  1,000  trees  and  in  age  up  to  10  years. 
These  later  ones  have  made  such  a 
showing  that  many  more  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  into  planting.  As  these  groves  de¬ 
velop  the  owners  will  sell  their  first  few 
crops  to  greenhorn  buyers  who  will  tell 
all  their  friends  about  these  wonderful 
cracking  nuts.  This  friend  to  friend  ad¬ 
vertisement,  backed  up  by  an  educational 
campaign  on  the  important  value  of  nuts, 
will  take  care  of  the  marketing  troubles 
of  the  growers  or  grovers.  Propaganda 
has  been  passing  around  regarding  the 
planting  of  the  black  on  waste  land,  the 
idea  being  that  if  they  don’t  amount  to 
anything  no  farm  land  will  be  lost.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theories  one 
could  conceive  along  economic  lines,  but 
fails  absolutely  in  practice.  "YN  lioever 
heard  of  any  cereal  cron  being  introduced 
into  a  new  country,  and  the  introducers 
advocating  the  planting  of  it  on  waste 
lands,  barren  hills  and  fence  rows,  so 
that  if  it  isn't  any  good,  no  farming  land 
would  be  wasted? 

Distance  to  Plant. — To  get  the  very 
best  results  the  best  soil  must  be  used. 
Through  the  exhaustive  experiments  of 
the  California  walnut  planters,  the  south¬ 
ern  pecan  planters  and  observation  of  our 
own  sturdy  nut  trees,  either  English  or 
black  walnuts  or  hickory,  we  have 
learned  that  60  ft.  apart  is  as  close  as 
the  wise  planter  wants  to  plant.  This  is 
12  trees  per  acre,  and  any  farmer  who 
has  a  progressive  turn  of  mind  can  in¬ 
vest  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  trees,  dig  in  a 
post  at  each  tree  to  keep  the  harrow, 
plow  and  mowing  machine  from  running 
over  them,  and  keep  on  farming  his  land, 
not  losing  any  annual  cropping  space  in 
the  experiment.  We  have  evidence  where 
a  grove  of  five-year  black  walnuts,  with 


old.  and  to  have  borne  as  much  as  50 
bushels  of  nuts  in  one  year.  While  they 
do  not  seem  to  show  the  weed-like  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  black,  their  being  scattered 
all  over  the  country  shows  that  they  are 
hardy  here.  With  the  improved  strain 
of  hardy  French  variety  grafted  on  the 
eastern  black  we  find  a  still  greater  im¬ 
provement  made  in  the  English  or 
Persian  species.  With  a  little  attention, 
say  one-fourth  as  much  as  is  given  the 
peach  tree,,  one  can  have  English  wal¬ 
nuts  as  individual  lawn  trees,  or  in 
groves  wherever  the  peach  or  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  will  thrive. 

In  New  Jersey  especially  in  the  south- 
central  and  southern  parts  and  on  the 
edge  of  land  known  as  the  Del-Mar-Ya 
peninsula  evidence  obtained  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  seedlings  growing  there  proves 
to  us  that  this  section  is  as  well  adapted 
to  English  walnut  culture  as  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  Only  the  crowd  psychological 
attribute  of  everybody  doing  it  is  the  rea¬ 
son  the  public  is  thinking  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  the  only 
places  to  plant  nut  groves.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Northwest  was  lit¬ 
tle  thought  of  as  a  nut  country  when 
California  was  going  strong  for  nuts.  To¬ 
day,  although^  the  climatic  or  soil  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Northwest  have  not  changed, 
it  is  considered  a  nut  Garden  of  Eden. 
Again,  with  the  filbert,  it  is  a  known 
fact  when  its  value  as  a  commercial  crop 
producer  was  about  to  be  passed  up  in 
the  United  States  some  aged  sage  from 
the  Northwest  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the 
East  who  was  growing  filberts  that  he 
would  not  like  to  see  the  filbert  given  up 
as  a.  failure  until  given  a  thorough  trial 
in  his.  section.  Today  we  find  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  leading  crop  in  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

Today  we  have  a  few  groves  of  the  im¬ 
proved  grafted  English  walnut  and  pecan 
planted  in  the  Del-Mar-Ya  section.  It  is 
only  natural  to  believe  that  other  ven¬ 
turesome  and  far-sighted  people  will 
chance  planting  a  few  here  and  there, 
making  it  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  the  slogan  will  be,  “Move  to"  Del- 
Mar-Ya  to  grow  walnuts  and  pecans.” 
One  of  the  greatest  failings  in  initial  nut 
tree  plantings  is  one  s  desire  to  use  per¬ 
sonal  ideas  regarding  planting  and  care 
in  preference  to  instructions  given  with 
the  trees..  Throw  away  those  pet  ideas 
and  religiously  follow  the  instructions 
given  by  the  nursery  with  the  order  of 
trees.  When  ordering  trees  insist  on  the 
grafted  ones,  regardless  of  the  species  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  as  futile  to  plant  seedling- 
nut  trees  as  it  is  to  plant  seedling  cher¬ 
ries.  apples  or  plums. 

Pennsylvania.  John  w.  iiershey, 


Catalog  and  Samples  FREE 

A  SEED  Catalog  that’s  different — deals  entirely  with  im¬ 
portant  Farm  Crops  that  mean  profit  or  loss  on  the 
season’s  work.  Offers  kinds  adapted  to  your  soil  and  your 
climate.  Gives  ten  pointers  to  success  with  Alfalfa,  and  ten 
more  for  Soy  Beans — also  practical  ideas  on  other  crops. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Clover  Seed: 


Extra  quality  Red 
Clover  Seed — safe 


to  sow— hardy  and  suited  to  Eastern  farms. 
Also  Mammoth  and  Alsike.  Finest  White 
Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  scarified.  Free  from 
foul  weeds.  Tested .  . .  high  germination. 


Alfalfa*  Genuine  “Grimm.”  State- 
G*1*4*****®  certified  and  sealed  .  .  . 
splendid  quality.  Also  our  famous  “North¬ 
west”  Brand.  Free  from  weeds,  bright  and 
plump.  High  in  germination.  Let  us  quote 
prices. 


Gaa<1  A  ate  •  Seven  kinds,  including 
d?  VSCtl  val3>  both  “horse  mane”  and 
“tree”  types.  “Shadeland  Climax.”  our 
leader  for  11  years;  “White  Russian,”  “Swed¬ 
ish  Select,”  etc.  Heavy  plump  oats  from 
the  North — extra  vigor — will  increase  your 
oat  yield." 


PiTfcfaftfM>«®  Choice  Maine-grown  and 
*  oiaiuca,  Michigan-grown  stock. 
The  ^Standard  commercial  varieties— early 
and  late  kinds— Selected  and  Certified  Seed. 
These  Northern  grown  Seed  Potatoes  will 
outyield  and  outpay  home-grown  stock. 


•  Lancaster  County 
vlfl  At  •  grown,  well  cured,  dry, 
hard,  sound  Seed.  Tested— 90  to  95%  ger¬ 
mination  and  better.  “Lancaster  County 
Sure  Crop”— an  extra  value,  all-around  corn 
—fine  for  the  silo  and  a  good  husking  corn 
too.  A  dozen  other  good  varieties— white 
and  yellow  dents  and  quick-maturing  flints. 


We  have  a  good 


SOy  DCttlia;  supply  "of”  “Wilson 
Black”— the  Variety  most  popular  with 
Eastern  farmers.  The  quality  is  splendid 
and  the  prices  reasonable.  Also  other  stand¬ 
ard  varieties. 


Grains— Grasses: 

Wheat  and  Rye.  Fine  Clean  Timothy  Seed. 
Hay  and  Pasture  Mixtures,  Millet,  Sudan 
Grass,  etc. 


n}Ii pj>  Canada  Peas,  fine 

V7  •.ll'C-A  ijCCUSt  for  early  green  feed 

. Vetches,  Rape,  Oowpeas  (several 

varieties)— Also  Seeds  for  other  forage  crops 
and  cover  crops . Write  today. 


Tell  us  the  Crops  that  interest  you 


We’ll  send  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 


Landisville,  Pa. 

(Lancaster  Co.) 


Box  100 
Landisville,  Pa. 


-"Hoffman’s  Seeds  Ray?- 

Sow  Them  for  Your  Protection  and  Profit 


March  5,  1927 
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These  Trees  Doubly  Certified — You’ll 
Get  the  Right  Fruit  From  Kellys’ 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and  loss 
by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization  and 
disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit  growing — have  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  85,000  Kellys’  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name  ’ 
for  the  1027  season.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until 
it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  4G  years, 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  .all  Kellys’ 
trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not 
on  piece  roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good 
air  drainage,  account  for  the  success  of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the  highest  quality 
trees  when  you  order  Kellys’.  Our  Big  Catalog  is  our  only 
salesman— you  buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Ask  About  Kellys*  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your 
selection  of  doubly  certified  “True-to-Name'’ 
stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write 
today  for  your  copy  of  our  big  3927  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

108  Cherry  Sf.,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 

EsiohhsheJ  in  1880 


Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs 

Free  packages  o I  seeds  with  each  order. 

Ask  for  our  1927  Free  Catalog . 

riniv  nnnc  m  SEEDSMEN  AND  NURSERYMEN 
KALLA  I  DKUO.  tv.  PAINE SVILLE,  OHIO 

When  writing  for  catalog  please  mention  R.  N1W. 

Big  FREE  MSS 

STRAWBERRY  BOW 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
\  healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
*3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
bays  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
V  that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it, 

9 ASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Bo*  12,  Bridgman,  Niich. 

PREMIER 

The  Best  Early  Strawberry 

1,000,000  healthy,  heavy  rooted,  true  to  name 
plants.  Fresh  dug.  Carefully  packed. 

$5.00  per  lOOO  5000  for  833.76 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog  of  2Z  other  kinds 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

1  on  APPLE  trees  $23-00 

I  WW  shipped  by  express  for 

Healthy,  thrifty,  well  rooted  trees  that  are 
true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
Box  lO  _ Perry,  Ohio 

Plan  to  Plant  Some  Nut  Trees 

Improved  Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Pecans  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  All  grafted,  grown  to  plant,  and  when  planted, 
grow.  Get  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog. 

John  W.  Ilershey,  Nut  Tree  Nnrsery ,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

a  wonderful  3ft-  trees.  Toe  each, 


St.  Clair  new  cling 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN 


Hale  and  Elberta.t  "«c 
Belleville,  Ill. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

^u?dcd  (Including  the  Cortland) 

/,  on  ,, 

-  Whole 

^French  Guaranteed 

beedluujs  _  .  ^ 

rruit  trees 


Steam 

Dug 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  .pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
fruit  growers  want 
to  know  about  ns. 
Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
39  Main  Straet  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

\Mirsert]  Book  Free 


nr  A  oil  TDCCC  Rochester,  Belle  of  Georgia, 

PEACH  1  KLLO  Early  Crawford,  Hale,  El- 

berta,  Iron  Mt.,  Krummel.  Budded  from  our  own 
bearing  trees  of  proven  merit.  4-6  ft.,  *28.00  per  100; 
2M-4  ft.,  #18.00  per  100. 

GEO.  DYKSTRA  &  SON,  R.  D.  3,  PATERSON,  N.  3. 

js_t  lUntc*  Beautiful  shade  grafted  1111- 
ixHJ.12*  nois  Pecans.  Delicious.  Bear  as 
soon  as  apples.  SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERIES  Round  Hill, Va. 

ASP-H/IGUS— Mary  &  Mirtba  Wash.  Rust-pmef.  $1.25  hund.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEAS»NTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


YOU  WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE 

On  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Evergreens.  - 
Hedging,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Perennials,.' 
FRUIT  TREES  35c  AND  UP 
F.  L.  N.  Trees  and  Plants  have  stood,  the  test 
,  for  over  40  years. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Order  w{th  Confidence 
FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
400  Washington  St.  Geneva,  New  York 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
vat  ieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  sizeand  delicious 
flavor.  Onrcatalogtells 
you  all  about  itand  our 
New  Monmouth  Boauiy, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants.  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

1  HA  PEACH  TREES  Rrt 

■  w#  2-3  foot,  by  express  for  v** 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  special  prices 
in  larger  quantities. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
10  Main  St.  Perry,  Ohio 

QUARTER  ENTURY  ANNIV  RSARY  BARGAINS 

Apple  Trees,  30c.  Peach  Trees,  18c. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals. 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  Free 

Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 

Krlder  Nurseries,. Inc.,  104  Bristol  Ave,,  Middlebury,  Inch 


The  Newer  Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  360) 
Plums. — Perhaps  new  varieties  of 
plums  are  more  needed  than  new  sorts  of 
any  other  hardy  fruit.  A  generation  ago 
the  growing  of  plums  was  a  great  indus- 
try  in  several  Eastern  States — now  com¬ 
mercial  plantations  can  seldoin  be  found. 
The  reason  for  this  decline  is  due  to  the 
poor  quality  of  plum  varieties.  Lombard 
and  Bradshaw  have  long  been  the  leaders, 
and  neither  one  is  good  enough  to  eat  out 
of  hand.  The  culture  of  several  new 
plums  might  bring  plum  growing  back  to 
an  important  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Beauty  is  a  splendid  early  Japa¬ 
nese  plum  to  precede  Abundance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  a  clingstone,  but  the  flesh 
is  tender,  sweet,  and  good.  Formosa,  an- 


Buy  Everything 

Orchard 
and  Garden 

DIRECT 


at  new  low  prices  in 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants  — 


Green’s  Trees  Grow 


Northern  grown  from  whole  roots— 
standard  tested  varieties.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  for  more  than  a 
generation  through  recommendation 
rather  than  solicitation.  No  agents. 
We  sell  direct,  i 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Tree* ; 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 


other  Japanese  plum,  is  recommended  for 
productivity  of  trees  and  rich,  handsome, 
delicious  fruits.  Hall  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  best-flavored  plums  in  the  list 
of  several  hundred  plums  that  grow  on 
the  grounds  of  this  station.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  healthy,  and  very  productive. 
President  is  a  very  late  European  plum 
that  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  deserves  trial  in  the  East. 
The  fruits  are  large,  dark  reddish  purple, 
sweet,  and  very  good.  Santa  Bosa  is 
another  noteworthy  Japanese  plum  which 
in  most  characteristics  of  either  tree  or 
fruit  surpasses  Abundauce  and  Burbank. 

Grapes. — The  last  three  seasons"  have 
been  disastrous  for  grape  growers  in  the 
East.  Grapes  grown  east  of  the  Rockies 
are  not  able  to  compete  with  this  fruit 
shipped  from  California.  Most  of  the 
grapes  grown  in  America  are  used  in  the 
making  of  wines,  and  California  grapes 
make  better  wines.  The  average  yield  of 
California  vines  is  twice  or  three  times 
that  of  vines  in  the  East.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  grape  growing  industry  in 
the  East  is  to  suffer  more  and  more  until 
varieties  can  be  found  that  make  better 
wines,  and  which  yield  larger  crops  than 
any  varieties  we  now  grow.  \  Sheridan  is 
a  new  sort  which  ought  to  compete  with 
Concord  very  favorably.  The  vines  are 
more  productive,  as  healthy,  as  hardy, 
and  the  fruits  are  larger,  and  keep  longer. 
The  season  is  a  week  later.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  Sheridan 
will  thrive  in  as  great  a  diversity  of  soils 
as  Concord.  Ontario  and  Portland  are 
new  varieties  of  green  grapes  splendid 
for  home  plantations  and  for  roadside 
markets.  The  vines  of  both  varieties  are 
very  vigorous,  hardy,  productive,  healthy, 
and  the  grapes  are  handsome  and  very 
good  in  quality. 

Raspberries. — Unless  varieties  of  red 
and  black  raspberries  resistant  to  mosaic 
can  be  found  the  production  of  these 
fruits  must  cease  to  be  profitable.  Plant 
breeders  are  giving  their  attention  to  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  of  these  fruits  resistant 
to  disease  but  with  what  success  remains 
to  be  seen.  Several  new  sorts  are  being 
offered  to  berry  growers  for  which  greater 
resistance  is  claimed. 

Latham  and  Newman  are  splendid  red 
raspberries  described  before  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  which  continue  to  promise  well. 
Cayuga  is  a  cross  between  June  and 
Cuthbert,  which  ripens  its  crop  midway 
between  the  parent  sorts,  and  is  a  good 
new  variety  to  precede  Cuthbert.  Owasco 
is  another  cross  between  June  and  Cuth¬ 
bert  distinguished  from  its  parents  by 
larger,  handsomer,  and  better  fruits.  In 
fruit  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  a  red  raspberry.  Seneca  is  a 
sister  seedling  of  Cayuga,  much  the  same 
in  character  and  worthy  of  trial  to  take 
the  place  of  Cuthbert.  Dundee  is  a  new 
black  raspberry  of  excellent  quality,  and 
is  the  most  promising  blackcap  in  the 
station  collection  of  a  hundred  or  more 
varieties.  Brant  and  Webster  are  two 
new  purple  raspberries  both  of  which  are 
superior  to  the  well-known  Shaffer  and 
Columbian  either  for  home  use  or  for 


New  Cortland  Apple 

“The  Improved  McIntosh** 

Great  demanYl.  2-year-old  Cortlands  will 
be  scarce.  We  have  them  —  all  Green- 
grown,  budded  on  whole  root,  French 
seedlings. 

Set  out  50  Cortlands  on  2  acres,  cost  830. 
Let  the  Cortlands  sell  your  whole  orchard 
of  other  standard  varieties.  Soon  the  lead¬ 
ing  apple  for  eastern  United  States. 

Free  48-Page  Catalog 

— is  a  real  text  hook  on  trees,  plants  and 
vines.  Also  ask  for  Green’s  Free  Booklet 
on  Fruit  Growing. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  3-33  Green  St. 

Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


New  Grapes,  Roses, 

Shrubs  i 

and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  for  better 
gardens.  Choice  varieties 
with  strong  roots. 

Four  New  Grapes.  Port¬ 
land,  Sheridan,  Ontario,  and 
Urbana,  from  N.Y.  Exp.  Station,  offered 
in  our  catalogue — write  for  copy  today. 

Nursery  established  60  years  in  fa¬ 
mous  Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.Y, 


Ford’*  Glad  Gardener'*  46th.  Annual  Announcement  of 

Things  You  Like  old  and  new  varieties. 
Garden,  Held  BC  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  SC  Perennials. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


re  backed  by  our  46  years  in  this  busi- 
188.  Ask  for  catalog,  it's  different  from 
I  others.  It  gives  prepaid  and  wholesale 
ices,  plain  descriptions,  cultural  direc¬ 
ts.  Real  bargains  on  every  page.  We 
veFREE  seeds  or  plants  with  all  orders. 
root  graft  of  the  delicious  Ford  Po«r  FRES 
Ith  a  $5  order.  Liberal  discount  on  Club  orders 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
av  .  .  Ravenna*  Ohio 


RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
vaiieties  will  find  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moline  Elm, 
Meyer’s  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
ringa,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catal  g.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney.  Vermont 
“Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy.’ 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

2  year  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  50c  each  postpaid 
Scions  for  grafting,  10c  foot  postpaid 
Scions  of  McIntosh  Red,  5c  ft.  postpaid 
No  orders  for  less  than  $l,  please 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  •  •  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

Cortland  Wood  for  Grafting 

From  hearing  trees,  $5—100  Scions. 
Quantity  prices  on  application. 

Wm.  IIOTALING  -  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 

Pluntinn  TintP  is  coming.  A  few  shrubs 
ridllllliy  JU.AAE.t3  and  evergreens  will  add 
beauty  nnd  value  to  your  place.  Hardy  flowers,  iris,  grapes, 
asparagus  plants.  Catalog.  Slaplemead  Farm,  Fredunia,  N.Y. 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound, 
Germination  neai  ly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman  YORK,  PA. 
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canning. 

Strawberries. — The  past  year  seems 
to  have  brought  forth  no  new  noteworthy 
strawberries.  Beacon,  Bliss  and  Bouquet 
named  in  the  description  of  new  straw¬ 
berries  in  previous  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  seem  to  be  gaining  favor  for  hand¬ 
some  well-flavored  fruits,  and  vigorous, 
productive,  healthy  plants. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  u.  P.  Hedrick. 

Experiment  Station. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book.— Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Concord'  Niagara 

Agawam^W*  Worden’ 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Anauram  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
/IgdWdin  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.J1.50;  100.  $10.00. 

Pnnr'Avrl  Be,t  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed,  Fine 
VUULUrU  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100.  $8.00. 

Nincrnt-o  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
lilngdra  grape  grown.  Each  20c:  12,  $1.50:  100,  $10. 

Wnrilon  Large  black  berries.  Bunches’ big.  Extra 
TTUIUC11  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  A\IV  "V 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  SI.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalorr  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templln-Bradley  Co. 

5712  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  <varie- 
ties  care fully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 
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EVERGREENS^£75 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  >7.50 

Twice  Transplanted.  Appropriate  for  foundation 
planting  or  other  decorative  echemes. 

o  a  _ _ ei  r.n  o 


2  Arbor  vitae  pyraraidalis,  $1.50  ea.— $3.00;  1  Arbor- 
vitae  (Tom  Thumb).  $1.60;  1  Retinispora  F 
$1.60;  1  Arbor-vitae  Globe,  $1.60.  Total  $7 

ALL  FIVE  FOR  $3.75  POSTPAID 


uarrosa. 

0. 


WESTMINSTER 

N  U RSERY  CATALOG 


is  packed  with  information  on  Ornamental  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Ked-leaved 
Barberry,  Vines,  etc.  Your  orders  are  personally  se¬ 
lected,  inspected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY _ Westminster.  Md. 


Fruit  Trees 

Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

2  to  8  feet  @  16c 

3  to  i  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  i  feet  @  35c 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

{in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
„  _  CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Box  1 00  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Olilo 


SHRUBS 


A  WIDE  RANGE  FOR 

selection  to  satisfy  any 
planting  scheme,  Is  shown  and 
priced  in  the  1927 

P  f  |p  NURSERY 
V/V/LfLf  CATALOG 

Just  off  pre3S.  We  are  headquarters 
for  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  HardyJ 
Perennials,  etc.  Write  today.  ' 

The  COLE  NURSERY  CO.- 

46  Years  at  Painesville,  Ohio.^ 


tFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds — Berrv  Plants — Ornamentals 

34  ft.  Apple,  25c;  8-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  post- 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  _  Farm,  Flower  and 


Guaranteed  to  grow. 

Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  0  Genova 


SOUSE  /  ^ 

anova.  Ohio 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


Missouri  Notes 

The  First  Bluejay. — Winter  must 
have  no  more  blizzards  in  store  for  us, 
for  on  February  10  the  first  jay  I  have 
seen  this  year  appeared,  and  sounded  an 
announcement  of  his  return.  There  he 
was  in  a  lawn  tree  with  his  conspicuous 
blue  coat  and  saucy  top-knot.  Evidently 
he  had  sought  warmer  skies  during  the 
severities  of  Winter,  but  the  call  of  his 
old  home  prevailed  over  caution,  and 
back  he  came.  There  was  the  urge  of 
the  nest-building  instinct  and  eagerness 
to  again  experience  the  joy  and  romance 
of  seeking  a  mate,  and  in  the  shadows  of 
some  leafy  tree-top  rearing  a  full  brood  of 
nestlings.  But  I  doubt  if  the  jay  received 
a  welcome  from  the  other  birds.  Mr.  Jay 
sometimes  develops  a  taste  for  the  eggs 
of  his  neighbors,  and  his  size  and  long, 
strong  bill  make  him  a  character  univer¬ 
sally  feared  and  disliked  by  his  fellows. 
I  have  noted  his  preference  for  a  certain 
tree  which  he  annually  selects  for  his 
nest.  I  have  also  noted  with  interest  that 
the  redbird  or  cardinal  chooses  a  mate 
and  decides,  about  where  the  nest  shall 
be,  long  before  nest-building  time.  In 
early  February  I  find  one  singing  day 
after  day  at  first  dawn  in  an  unfre¬ 
quented  spot  of  wild  shrubbery  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  two  months  hence, 
when  the  trees  become  leafy,  his  nest  will 
be  found  there.  That,  I  think,  is  rather 
wonderful.  Was  it  husband  or  wife  who 
made  the  choice  or  did  they  hold  consul¬ 
tations  in  a  species  of  bird  language  of 
which  we  know  nothing?  Evidently 
there  are  some  hidden  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  existing  among  the  wild  life  of 
the  woods. 

Early  Tulips. — I  have  discovered  that 
of  all  the  bulb  family  in  the  garden  the 
tulip  is  easily  the  first  to-  awaken  and 
show  itself  above  ground.  Its  leaves 
cleave  their  way  up  to  the  light  in  cold 
January  and  resist  every  attempt  of 
Winter  to  pinch  them  off  with  its  icy 
fingers.  In  early  February  a  Narcissus 
may  occasionally  be  found  and  a  hya¬ 
cinth.  We  have  just  gone  over  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  beds  and  scraped  off  the  weeds 
and  grass  that  lived  through  the  Winter. 
If  we  had  waited  till  the  Narcissus  was 
up,  the  work  of  cleaning  off  the  beds 
would  have  doubled.  Just  now  the  bed 
of  Oriental  poppies  is  the  only  thing  of 
beauty  in  the  garden.  They  developed 
green  tops  in  the  Fall,  and  have  retained 
them  all  Winter.  They  were  bitten  down 
a  trifle,  but  the  round  clusters  of  leaves 
are  now  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
leaves  are  fern-like,  with  a  lively  shade 
of  intense  green,  and  are  most  attractive. 

I  find  the  ever-blooming  roses  quite  un¬ 
injured  and  alive  to  their  tips. 

Dog  Laws. — A  new  ordinance  dealing 
with  dogs  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
city  council.  The  old  ordinance  imposed 
no  tax,  but  forbade  them  running  at 
large.  The  new  one  imposes  a  tax,  but 
is  silent  on  restraint.  That  leaves  prop¬ 
erty  owners  powerless  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  dogs. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — I  notice  that  the 
owners  of  shady  lawns  are  having  to 
choose  between  shade  trees  close  to  their 
houses  and  flowering  shrubs  around  the 
house  foundation  walls.  The  soft  maple, 
which  is  most  largely  planted,  is  espe¬ 
cially  antagonistic  to  adjacent  shrubs, 
for  it  sends  out  a  network  of  fine  roots 
that  monopolize  the  moisture  and  plant 
food.  This  starves  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants,  particularly  when  combined  with 
a  shade  that  robs  them  of  life-giving  sun¬ 
shine.  Many  houses,  too,  are  made  with 
bungalow  roofs  that  project  beyond  the 
walls  and  allow  little  rain  to  reach  the 
foundation  along  which  shrubs  are 
planted.  The  result  is  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  failure  for  the  flowers  and  triumph 
for  the  trees. 

Gladiolus. — I  shall  enrich  my  collec¬ 
tion  of  Gladiolus  with  some  of  the  new 
much-advertised  varieties.  Some  growers 
quote  single  small  bulbs  at  a  low  price 
and  one  can  thus  get  a  look  at  some  of 
the  aristocrats.  The  quickest  way  to  get 
a  good  start  is  to  buy  bulblets,  but  it 
takes  some  experience  to  make  the  most 
out  of  them.  One  essential  is  easily  re¬ 
membered  :  that  bulblets  should  be 
planted  early  so  they  may  have  a  long 
growing  season.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Three  Generations  of 

Harrisons  Have  Toiled  to  Build 
These  Vast  Nurseries 


STARTING  42  years  ago  with  2,000 
superior  Trees,  three  generations  of 
Harrisons  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  build  a  reputation  for  quality  and  square 
dealing.  Today,  vast  blocks  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  covering  2,500  acres  with  Nurseries 
and  commercial  orchards. 

Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard 
or  beautify  the  home  grounds,  order  all 
your  planting  material  direct  from  Harri¬ 
sons’  Nurseries:  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Straw¬ 
berries —  we  have  them  all,  ready  for 
quick  shipment.  Every  Tree  and  Plant 
is  grown,  dug  and  packed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  Harrison. 


Ready 
For  Spring 
Shipment 

1,000,000  Peach  Trees 
850,000  Apple  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees 
60,000  Cherry  Trees 
300,000  Grape  Vines 
50,000  Pear  Trees 
10,000,000  Strawberries 
5,000,000  Asparagus 
100,000  Barberry 
200,000  California  Privet 
100,000  Flowering  Shrubs 
100,000  2  to  4  ft.  Evergreens 
350,000  Shade  Trees 


Write  today  for  our  1927  Planting  Guide — free 
Get  our  dir ect-to-groxver  prices  before  you  order 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

T.  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  G-rape  Vines,  Shade  and  LOCK  BOX 
&  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines.  140 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  PERRY,  O. 


METCALFS 

‘CSeedg  of  known  OriginTS) 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We'll  gladly  send  samples  ol 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin"  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded . 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


Metcalf’s 

Metcalf’s 

Metcalf’s 


RED  CLOVER  per  bu. 

Domestic  Medium  .  $27.50 

Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

French  Medium  .  23.50 

ALFALFA  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . $15.25 

'  '  ‘  25.75 

18.00 


Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags. 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “ 


ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Becleaued  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10.75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Becleaned  . $3.90 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Bee.  about  22 y2%  Alsike..  $6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1,35 

METCALFS  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat  . $3,15 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage. . . $4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  .  3.85 

Luce’s  Favorite  .  3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  .  3.00 

Improved  Learning  .  2.50 

Golden  Glow  .  3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  .  3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6-Bow  Oderbrucker  . Per  bu. 

2-Bow  Fancy  . Per  bu. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bed  Top,  Heavy  Seed  . Per  lb. 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Per  lb. 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Per  bu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . Per  bu. 

Alderman  . Per  bu. 

Thomas  Laxton  . Per  bu. 

Gradus  . Per  bu. 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu. 


$2.20 

2.25 


$3.85 


$8.00 

8,00 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 


Get  our  quantity  prices 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Badish . lb. 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip . lb. 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb. 

Chantenay  Carrot  . lb. 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery . oz. 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . oz. 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . lb. 

Detroit  Dark  Bed  Beet  . lb. 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  . bu. 

Early  Evergreen  Corn  . bu. 


$  .75  Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions.. 

.75  White  Globe  Onion 

.93  Big  Boston  Lettuce 

.90  Long  Green  Cucumber.. 

.40  Green  Hubbard  Squash 

1.50  Common  Varieties  of  Spinach . lb. 

1.00  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  . lb. 

.75  Grand  Bapids  Lettuce  . lb. 

6.50  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage . lb. 

5.75  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  . lb. 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

1 18-A  North  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  oar  Seed  Catalogue 
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The  RUST  RESISTANT  Asparagus 


NOTED  for  the  enormous  size  of  its  stalks.  Stalks  are  rich  green 
with  a  delicate  purple  overtone,  ranging  from  1  to  2  inches  thick 
and  often  'weighing  a  quarter  pound  apiece.  (Beautiful  veidan 
foliage  9  to  11  feet  tall.) 

Plant'Only  One-Year-Old  Giant  Roots— Cut  Next  Year 

Asparagus  Specialists  advocate  the  planting  of  the  hugest  and  most 
vigorous  One-Year-Old  Roots  (GIANT  ROOTS)  as  recorded  oxpen- 
ments  prove  that  Giant  Roots  thrive  best  and  yield  the  largest  stalks. 
Older  roots  do  not  transplant  so  readily  and  do  not  yield  so  well  as 
Giant  One-Year-Old  Roots. 

A  planting  of  these  Massive  Roots  made  this  Spring  can  be  cut  next 
year,  and  for  15  to  20  years  thereafter. 

Success  Guaranteed— 100%  Satisfied  Customers 

We  have  made  shipments  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and  many  For¬ 
eign  Countries,  and  do  not  know  of  a  single  dissatisfied  customer  on 
our  list.  Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  our  “Testimonial  Booklet  of 
Satisfied  Customers” — some  of  these  successful  growers  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  your  vicinity  and  their  experience  may  be  valuable  to  you  , 
booklet  is  “free  for  the  asking.” 

We  have  just  received  an  order  from  one  of  our  old  satisfied  customers, 
for  a  solid  carload  of  our  Giant  Roots  for  this  Spring  s  .planting—' w  e 
“clinch”  the  argument  by  stating  that  this  is  the  filth  carload  ot  Giant 
Roots  we  have  sold  this  customer  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

Plant  our  Giant  One-Year-Old  Roots,  follow  our  Complete  Cultural  Di- 
rections  (copy  free  with  each  order)  and  you  are  positively  assuied  of  a 
successful  planting.  We  Guarantee  90  to  100%  stand,  or  money  refunded 
if  you  wish  it. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  SMALL  ORDERS  FOR  GARDEN  PLANTINGS 
Write  Today  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price  List 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  Box  278-S  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


The  Bigger  the  Roots 
The  Better  the  Crop” 


2 


WAYS 
to  SAVE 


Lower  Cost  per 


Lower  Cost  per 

lb.  or  hu.thm 

Larger  Ifelds. 


Lower 

Through  Larger  Yields 

Will  Make  You  A  Profit 


Isn’t  that  what  you  are  looking  for? 
Let  us  help  you  get  larger  yields  per 
acre  and  more  clear  profit  in  1927. 

We  have  helped  thousands  of  farmers 
make  more  money  —  and  we  know  we 
can  help  you,  too. 

Our  customers  have  found  — 

1.  That  V-C  Super  Analysis  Fer¬ 
tilizers  save  them  money  in  freight,  haul¬ 
ing  and  handling.  Because  V-C  Super 
Grades  carry  more  plant  food  per  ton. 

2.  That  the  V-C  Fertilizers  they  used 
made  each  pound  or  bushel  of  their  crops 
cost  less.  For  they  made  large  yields 
per  acre. 

V-C  Fertilizers  will 
give  you  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  and  lower  your 
costs. 

There  is  a  V-C  grade 
exactly  suited  for  your 
crop  and  soil. 

Let  us  help  you  make 
1927  a  more  prosperous 
year  by  supplying  you 
with  "V-C  Fertilizers. 

There  is  a  V-C  Dealer 
near  you.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  let  us  tell 
you  who  he  is. 

Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corp., 

Home  Office 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Some  Recently  Introduced 
Insect  Pests  Threatening 
the  Horticultural  Inter¬ 
ests  of  This  Country 

(Continued  from  page  362) 

vania,  while  farther  south  there  are  even 
more. 

Control. — As  yet  no  satisfactorily  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  control  lias  been  found 
for  the  Oriental  peach  moth.  The 
“worms”  cannot  well  be  reached  with 
poison  insecticides,  and  no  other  method 
has  been  discovered  of  destroying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  pest.  Certain  baits 
placed  in  infested  orchards  seem  to  be 
attractive  to  the  moth,  but  cannot  yet 
be  recommended.  At  least  15  or  more 
species  of  parasites  are  known  to  attack 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Larva  of  Oriental  Peach  Moth 
Boring  in  Tioig 

this  insect,  and  it  is  hoped  others  may  be 
found  and  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  Japanese  Beetle  (P.  japonica). 
■ — The  Japanese  beetle  was  discovered  in 
1916  in  a  nursery  in  New  Jersey  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  had 
probably  come  into  the  country  in  the 
grub  stage  in  soil  about  the  roots  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  perhaps  Iris.  In  Japan  it  is 
pot  an  important  pest,  but  here  in  the 
United  States  it  has  apparently  found 
ideal  living  conditions,  and  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  with  very  great  success. 
It  has  increased  enormously,  and  is 
spreading  rapidly  over  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  beyond,  having  already 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  on  Long  Island  in  New 
York  State. 

Habits  and  Activities. — The  beetle 
feeds  on  all  sorts  of  plants,  and  enjoys 
many  kinds  of  cultivated  fruits.  It 


Japanese  Beetle,  Enlarged 

seems  to  be  especially  fond  of  grapes, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  apples  and  cher¬ 
ries  among  tire  fruits  and  corn,  Red 
clover,  Soy  beans,  rose,  Althaea  hollyhock, 
elm,  birch,  linden  and  oak  as  green  foods, 
while  it  will  feed  on  dozens  of  other  cul¬ 
tivated  and  wild  plants.  It  is  really  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  an  adequate  description  of 
the  swarms  of  individuals  that  cover 
plants  in  the  badly  infested  regions  of 
New  Jersey.  The  beetles  sound  like 
swarms  of  bees  in  the  trees,  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  on  an  infested  tree  become  literally 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  beetles  clustered 
on  the  fruit.  The  foliage  of  plants 
swarming  with  the  beetles  is  literally  de¬ 
voured  of  its  green  tissues,  nothing  re¬ 
maining  but  the  mere  skeletons  of  veins. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  beetles  may  be  seen 
clinging  to  a  cherry  of  which  nothing 
will  be  left  eventually  but  the  pit  hang¬ 
ing  to  its  stem.  Garden  plants  and 
flowers,  ornamental  shrubs,  shade  trees, 
and  many  roadside  weeds  are  skeletonized. 
The  beetle,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  potato  beetle,  has  a  shining 

green  body  with  white  spots  on  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  beyond  the  wings.  It 
lays  its  tiny  white  eggs  in  the  soil  in 
July,  preferably  in  uncultivated  areas. 

The  white  grubs  that  hatch  from  the 
eggs  live  in  the  soil  feeding  on  the  roots 
of  grasses  the  remainder  of  the  Summer, 
often  causing  severe  injury  to  lawns  and 
golf  links.  They  live  under  ground 
through  the  Winter  until  the  next 

Spring,  when  each  one  transforms 

through  the  pupal  stage  into  a  beetle. 


The  beetles  come  out  of  the  soil  in  great 
numbers  during  June  and  July,  and  feed 
for  two  months  or  longer,  causing  severe 
injury  as  already  described. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  insect  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  control  because  it 
appears  in  such  enormous  numbers  upon 
so  many  different  food  plants,  and  eats 
so  sparingly  of  poisoned  foliage.  In  or¬ 
der  to  kill  the  beetles  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  spray  of  sufficient  strength  to  make 
sure  that  the  beetles  will  get  a  fatal  dose 
of  arsenic  during  the  short  time  in  which 
they  feed  on  the  foliage.  At  least  3  lbs. 
of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  2  lbs. 
of  flour  to  50  gallons  of  water  should  be 
applied  to  apples,  grapes,  shade  trees  and 
some  ornamentals.  Peaches  will  not  with¬ 
stand  as  strong  a  mixture  as  this.  Thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  of  the  soil  appears  to 
destroy  the  grubs.  Several  parasites 
from  Japan  have  been  introduced  into 
New  Jersey  to  prey  upon  the  insect,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome. 

The  Asiatic  Beetle  (A.  orientalist . 
— The  Asiatic  beetle  has  come  to  this 
country  so  recently  that  it  has  not  had 
time  to  show  its  capabilities  as  a  de¬ 
structive  agent.  The  beetle  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1920, 
where  it  was  collected  by  two  eutomolo- 
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Grub  of  the  Japanese  Beetle,  Enlarged 

gists  in  the  casual  way  in  which  all  en¬ 
tomologists  are  always  picking  up  any 
interesting  insects  they  may  see.  The 
collectors  did  not  recognize  the  beetles, 
but  pinned  them  and  put  them  away  in 
their  collection  as  choice  specimens  to  be 
examined  and  determined  at  a  later  day, 
when  more  time  and  leisure  could  be 
found  for  such  work.  A  year  later,  simi¬ 
lar  beetles  were  collected  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cality,  and  this  time  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  something  new,  sent  to  a  speci¬ 
alist  in  this  country,  and  .finally  to  the 
great  British  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  London,  where  they  were  quickly 
determined  as  a  species  occurring  in 
Japan  and  therefore  new  to  this  country. 

In  Hawaii  the  Asiatic  beetle  was  a  de¬ 
structive  pest  on  sugar-cane  some  10 
years  ago,  but  a  small  wasp-like  parasite 
was  imported  into  the  islauds  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  beetle  with  such  vim  and  fury 
that  in  two  years  it  was  diflicult  to  find 
any  of  the  grubs  in  the  sugar-cane  fields. 
One  would  like  to  know  what  became  of 
the  parasite  after  its  food,  the  grubs, 
were  all  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  of 
further  interest  to  know  that  this  para¬ 
site  was  also  brought  to  this  country  to 
work  upon  the  Japanese  beetle  in  New 
Jersey,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  used 
to  such  Winters  as  are  prevalent  about 
Philadelphia,  and  it  perished. 

Injuries  and  Habits  of  the  Beetle; 
— In  this  country  the  grubs  have  been  in¬ 
jurious  to  lawns.  They  live  in  the  soil, 
when  they  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  destroy  the  sward  sometimes  over 
considerable  areas.  They  are  spreading 
through  the  suburbs  of  New  Haven,  and 
are  causing  complaints  of  injury  to 
lawns  from  many  of  the  residents.  The 
grubs  have  also  been  reported  as  causing 
considerable  injury  on  the  estate  of  Judge 
Gary  at  Jericho,  Long  Island.  The  bee¬ 
tles,  themselves,  have  not,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  given  any  evidence  of  a  serious 
tendency  toward  destructiveness.  They 
appear  to  feed  very  little  and  do  not  seem 
to  fly  actively.  It  seems  to  be  the  grubs 
that  we  mainly  have  to  fear.  If  they  at¬ 
tack  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii,  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  attack  it  here  if  they  ever 
reach  the  district  in  which  the  cane  is 
grown.  Hex-e  in  the  North  they  may  be¬ 
come  pests  of  corn  and  related  thick- 
stemmed  plants,  but  no  opportunity  lias 
been  given  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the 
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grubs  in  corn  fields.  Fortunately  there 
is  but  one  generation  each  year  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  possibility  of  stamp¬ 
ing  it  out,  since  it  is  not  yet  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  Considerable  success  has  been 
had  in  destroying  the  grubs  in  the  soil 
by  applying  a  solution  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  to  the  infested  areas.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  entomologists  in  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  this  insect  now  occurs  will  watch 
and  study  the  pest  with  great  care,  and 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  find  methods 
of  control  and  to  hold  it  in  check. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Fox  Grape  Fails  to  Bear 

I  have  a  fox  grape  vine  that  blooms 
profusely  but  hears  no  grapes.  It  is  live 
or  six  years  old.  I  trimmed  it  in  1925 
as  I  trimmed  the  domestic  grapevines, 
leaving  two  buds.  In  1926  I  trimmed  it 
but  very  little.  In  1925  I  sprayed  it 
three  or  four  times,  trying  to  kill  the  rose 
bugs,  and  in  1926  we  had  no  rose  bugs 
and  I  did  not  spray  at  all — results  were 
the  same.  As  I  have  said,  it  blooms  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  when  the  blossoms  fall,  the 
little  grapes  turn  brown  and  disappear. 
I  think  it  has  sufficient  moisture,  for  it 
makes  a  vigorous  growth  of  vine — about 
three  times  as  much  as  a  Concord  vine 
growing  beside  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
trouble  and  give  me  a  remedy?  H.  s. 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  vine  is  a 
male  one,  and  that  it  will  never  set  any 
fruit  and  carry  it  through  to  maturity. 
If  any  berries  or  a  few  to  the  cluster, 
set  and  ripened,  it  would  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  variety  wTas  self-sterile  and 
in  consequence  would  require  pollination 
and  fertilization  from  another  sort  bloom¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  pollen 
was  compatible.  It  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Concord  vine  growing 
alongside  would  in  part  satisfy  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  the  variety  other  than  a 
male  plant.  F.  E.  G. 


Rock  Oak  Natural  Graft 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  several  weeks  ago, 
I  saw  some  pictures  of  what  you  called 
natural  grafted  trees,  growing  along  a 
river  in  one  of  the  New  England  States. 


Another  Natural  Graft 

These  trees  that  you  pictured  are  not 
what  I  would  term  a  good  natural  graft. 
They  have  come  up  from  seed  or  sprouted 
up  where  there  had  been  a  tree  cut 
down,  and  as  they  grew  larger  and  be¬ 
came  larger  around  they  grew  so  close 
together  that  they  simply  kissed  fast  to 
each  other.  I  am  sending  you  picture  of 
what  I  call  a  real  natural  graft.  This 
is  a  rock  oak  tree  on  my  farm  which  I 
discovered  in  1910,  when  the  tree  was 
much  smaller  than  it  is  today.  You  will 
notice  that  the  tree  is  much  larger  above 
where  the  sprout  grows  in  than  it  is 
below.  WALTER  L.  GILBERT. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cyclamens  After  Blooming 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  treat  Cy¬ 
clamens  after  blooming.  It  does  not  pay 
florists  to  carry  the  plants  over  from  year 
to  year,  but  amateur  gardeners  often  like 
to  do  this.  The  following  instructions  are 
given  in  the  Florists  Exchange: 

“There  are  several  ways  to  treat  Cy¬ 
clamens  when  through  blooming.  One  is 
to  gradually  withhold  water  until  growth 
stops  and  all  the  leaves  disappear ;  then 
rest  the  bulbs  and  later  on  repot  and 
again  start  into  growth.  The  other  way 
is  to  take  the  plants  after  flowering,  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  older  leaves,  take  them 
out  of  the  pots,  removing  a  part  of  the 
soil  and  repot  into  one  or  two  sized  small¬ 
er  pots  and  place  in  a  52  or  54-degree 
house  on  a  sunny  bench.  Some  of  the 
x-emaining  leaves  will  get  yellow  and  have 
to  be  removed,  but  inside  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  you  will  notice  a  crop  of  new 
leaves  starting  up  and  on  examination 
you  will  find  new  root  growth.  Soon  you 
have  to  give  the  plants  a  shift.  Carry¬ 
ing  them  in  the  same  house  where  the 
young  stock  is,  you  will  find  that  this 
treatment  will  result  into  a  much  earlier 
and  better  growth  than  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  become  entirely  dormant.” 


“Where’d  you  get  that  black  eye?” 
asked  Smith.  “I  got  it,”  growled  Jones, 
“as  a  result  of  asking  another  man  where 
he  got  his.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


An  Extraordinary  Offer 

OF 

SCHELL’S  QUALITY  SEEDS! 

We  Will  Call  It  Our  *‘Get  Acquainted  Offer 99 

II E  purpose  of  this  very  unusual  offer  is  to  get  you,  who  have 
JL  never  planted  our  seeds,  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
strictly  a  Quality  House  and  that  our  seeds,  having  been  produced 
from  the  most  carefully  selected  stock  seeds,  are  of  that  high  standard 
of  quality  necessary  to  produce  the  quality  crops  you  so  much  desire 
and  must  have  to  give  you  the  ready  sales  and 
the  good  profits  you  deserve. 

Our  seeds  are  now  planted  by  approximately  200,000  successful 
market  gardeners,  commercial  growers  and  farmers  throughout 
this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Superior  Qualities  of  a 
number  of  our  Leading  Varieties,  introduced  by  us  and 
planted  in  large  quantities  by  thousands  of  our  Market  Gard¬ 
ener  Customers,  we  make  you  this  very  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Here  is  our  “Acquaintance  Offer ” — $ 6.00  Worth  of 
Seeds  of  Ten  of  our  Leading  Varieties  For  $3.01$ 

2  Ozs.  Schell’s  Extra  Early  Cantaloupe 


Read  what  your  Fellow- 
Growers  in  New  York 
State  and  New  Jersey 
have  to  say  about  the 
quality  of  our  seeds : 

“I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
your  seeds.  Exactly  four  acres  of 
Onions  yielded  3,226  bushels  of  first- 
class  screened  onion.”  Mr.  Clyde 
Stephenson,  Albion,  New  York, 
R.  D.  No.  1. 


1  Qt.  Schell’s  Yellow-Pod  Bountiful  Beans 

We  consider  it  the  world’s  best  flat 
stringless  Yellow  Bean . 75c 

Lb.  Schell’s  Black  Knight  Beet 

Deep  black-red,  tons  of  seed  of  it  plant¬ 
ed  annually  . 45c 

i/4  Lb.  Schell’s  Veridark  Cucumber 

It  is  fast  becoming  the  leading  cucum¬ 
ber  everywhere  . 85c 

1  Qt.  Schell’s  Silver  Beauty  Sweet  Corn 

The  sweetest,  largest  silvery  white  early 
Sweet  Corn  . 65c 

1  Oz.  Schell’s  French  Head  Lettuce 

A  valuable  early  variety.  Large  acreages 
of  it  grown  by  leading  growers . 40c 

1  Oz.  Schell’s  Special  Strain  Big  Boston 

If  there  is  another  strain  superior  to  it 
we  have  not  seen  it . 25c 


Yellow  flesh,  deliciously  sweet,  remark¬ 
ably  early,  ready  to  eat  in  65  to  75 
days  . 75c 

1  Qt.  Schell’s  Wonderful  Peas 

Nine  and  ten  peas  in  a  pod,  handsome, 
rich  flavored.  Plants  20  inches,  follows 
close  to  first  earlies.  Our  leading  vari¬ 
ety  . 85c 

i/4  Lb.  Schell’s  Extreme  Early  Round 
Deep  Scarlet  Radish 

First  in  the  market,  perfeet  globe,  hand¬ 
some,  a  great  favorite  with  our  gar¬ 
deners  . 45c 

2  Ozs.  Schell’s  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  Onion 

We  have  a  very  excellent  strain  of  this 
globe  onion.  You  will  want  it  after  this 
trial  . 60c 


We  have  selected  these  quantities  as  sufficient  to  give  you 
enough  for  a  real  trial.  The  actual  value  of  the  ten  items 
mentioned  herein  is  $6.00.  We  will  send  them  to  you  for 
trial  purposes,  for  $3.00,  Postpaid.  You  CAN  afford  to  spend 
$3.00  to  learn  the  value  of  these  leading  varieties — but  you 
CANNOT  afford  not  to  try  them  out. 

Send  $3.00  today  and  tell  us  to  send  you  our  “Acquaintance 
Offer”  as  published  in  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Our  very 
handsome  catalog  will  be  sent  free. 


‘‘From  %  of  an  acre  of  your 
Schell’s  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  Onion 
Seed,  we  harvested  600  bushels  of 
first-class  onions.”  Messrs.  Wm.  and 
Jos.  Kasper,  Allemuchy,  New  Jersey. 

“I  have  been  growing  Celery  for 
the  past  nineteen  years,  and  your 
Schell’s  Golden  Plume  is  the  best 
Celery  I  ever  grew!”  John  Piasecki, 
Great  Meadows,  New  Jersey. 

“I  am  now  cutting  my  Schell’s 
French  Head  Lettuce,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  beautiful.”  R.  D.  Botting, 
Goshen,  New  York. 

Mr.  Harry  Polowy,  Andover,  N.  J., 
tried  our  Seeds  last  year  for  the  first 
time  and  this  is  what  he  writes  us 
after  growing  the  crops:  “Your  seeds 
are  very  good.  Best  seeds  I  have 
had  in  sixteen  years.” 

“The  50  pounds  of  Spinach  Seed 
you  sent  me  last  Fall  was  certainly 
a  fine  piece  of  goods, — the  best  out 
of  five  different  lots  I  had.”  George 
L.  Bendel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Harold  Husted,  Bridgeton,  N. 
J.,  says,  “I  have  had  another  won- 
clerful  crop  of  Onions  from  your  seed 
this  year.  I  harvested  2,285  %- 

bushel  baskets  from  tlireee  acres.” 

These  are  all  we  have  room 
to  print,  but  we  receive  similar 
letters  of  praise  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 


WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

They  Grow  Better  QUALITY  SEEDS  They  Yield  Better 


HARRISBURG 

PENNA. 


They  are  Preferred  by  Successful  Gardeners  Everywhere 


Five  Nuts  in  a  Cluster 
Means  Prolific  Bearing 

Yet,  this  is  only  one  of  the  good  qualities  I  have  required 
of  the  varieties  I  am  propagating.  In  addition  to  prolific 
bearing,  the  nuts  borne  by  these  grafted  varieties  are  far 
superior  in  every  way  to  those  borne  by  seedling  trees,  and 
the  grafted  trees  bear  much  earlier  than  do  seedling  trees^ 

Nut  Trees  Are  Dual  Purpose  Trees 

In  addition  to  the  fine  nuts  they  bear,  these  grafted  trees 
make  fine  ornamental  and  shade  trees  for  the  lawn  or  home 
grounds  and  fit  in  well  in  any  ornamental  planting.  Because  of 
their  deeper  rooting,  shrubs  grow  under  or  around  them  better 
than  they  do  with  most  other  trees  used  in  this  way. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide 


J.  F.  JONES,  The  Nut  Tree  Specialist  LANcisTER.5pENNA 


Everybody 

I  Knows 

Kfissl 

^EED| 

k/  Grows  ' 

-iX*. 


Selected 

Satisfaction 

Giving 

SEEDS 


are  shown  in  wide  variety  in  our 
1927  Year  Book.  Every  seed  you 
need :  hardy  vegetable,  delicate 
flower,  velvety  lawn,  etc.  are  listed 
and  priced.  Yes!  and  the  right  kind 
of  tools  to  work  with.  82  years  at 
it  assures  satisfaction. 


Write  for  your  free  copy,  today 

Ross  Brothers  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ever  Used  EUREKA  Ensilage  Corn  ? 


JERSEY 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Reds — free  from  disease.  Also  Yams. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots— Certified 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
YVnte  for  free  Catalog  giving  culture  directions. 


L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  H-9  VINELAND.  N.  J. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

GROWN 


Our  new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  for  1927  describes  and  prices  many  of  the 
new  varieties  of  apples  that  originated  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 


In  order  to  secure  more  new  customers  we  make  the  following  BARGAIN  OFFERS, 
all  postpaid : 

$1.00  Bargain  Offer  No.  7 — 12  Peach  Trees  2-3  ft. 

6  Elberta,  3  Rochester,  3  Hieley 

$1.00  Bargain  Offer  No.  8 — Two  Year  Trees 

1  Bartlett  Pear,  1  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Baldwin  Apple 

$1.00  Bargain  Offer  No.  9 

6  Jack  Pine,  3-Yr.  Transplants,  12  to  18  inches  high 

A  BIG  BARGAIN  IN  TRANSPLANTED  3  YR.  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES 

These  trees  were  transplanted  in  the  Spring  of  192(1  and 
due  to  the  transplanting  have  an  extra  fine  fibrous  root  sys¬ 
tem.  The  tops,  not  having  been  cut  back,  are  not  as  smooth 
as  our  two-year  grades,  and  on  that  account  we  are  going  to 
sell  them  at  the  following  very  low  prices.  These  trees  are 
tied  in  bunches  of  ten  and  at  these  prices  we  cannot  break 
bunches. 

Apple  Trees,  3-Yr.  Transplanted,  11/16"  5-7  ft. 

Per  bunch  of  10 . $3.50 

Apple  Trees,  3-Yr.  Transplanted,  9/16"  5-6  ft. 

Per  bunch  of  10 . $2.80 

Apple  Trees,  3-Yr.  Transplanted,  1/2"  4-5  ft. 

Per  bunch  of  10 . $2.00 

Varieties:  Baldwin,  Oldenburg,  Delicious,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Stayman,  Jonathan,  King,  Astrachau, 
Wealthy,  York  Imperial  and  other  varieties. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  today  and  we  will  re¬ 
serve  the  trees  to  be  shipped  at  the  proper  time. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8-A,  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  


Gladiolus  Book  Free 

SEND  for  my  new  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing 
115  beautiful  varieties,  many 
new  and  choice.  Has  cultural 
hints,  collections,  special  offers 
and  40  illustrations.  IT’S  FREE. 

Rainbow  Collection 

One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  all  colors,  including 
lavender,  Holland  Giant,  etc. 
Would  cost  nearly  $3  if  separate¬ 
ly  labeled.  Blooming  size.  Plant¬ 
ing  hints  included.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $1.00  postpaid. 

H.  M.  GILLET 

Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253-R,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterffy,  Pi  e, 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Flower  Show  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923,  1924,  1925,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sli¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 

T7w.-.w.i liim  TT, ,v>r-vt I lxr  Purbinfl  V^llnw  Rfimhlpr.  Piltl l’s 


GLADIOLUS 

BULBS 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  GROWER 


60  cents  to  $50  per  doz.  Finest  bulbs  in  years.  78 
varieties.  Assortment  complete.  Order  Now.  Special 
combination  offers.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog: 
how  to  plant,  grow  and  care  for  Gladiolus. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  S  CO.,  Inc.  u"„c«!s“ 


24  Gladioli  H  * 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted 
varieties,  including  a  full 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  SI  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris.  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 
Bex  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


per -  _  . 

per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.60 
per  doz.,  $1 1.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LIL¥-of-»h«- VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  tor  $  1 .00:  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery.  _ 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  So.  Norwalk,  Conn 


ROSES 

oj  New  Castle 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cuit- 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  exr«r 
experience  of  a  life— 
time.  Ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated  in  natural  colors; 
offers  and  tells  how  to  grow >  these  „ 
famous  plants.  Write  for  copy.  Ifsfree. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Box  381  New  Castle,  Ind. 


“NEW  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE 


Is  the  title  of  a  splendid  new  book,  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest,  giving  full  instructions  on  planting  and  raising 
roses.  Profusely  illustrated,  many  pages  showing  line 
roses  in  natural  colors.  Lists  over  690  roses,  plants, 
bulbs  and  seeds.  Gives  details  of  special  offer  of  8  choice 
rose  plants  for  *1.  Send  no  money.  Write  for  free  copy. 

Dingle  ROSES 

Tlie  Dincee  &  Canard  Co.  Box  395  West  Grove.  Pa 


iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimi 

BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 
F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Pagfi 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

immmmiiiiiimiiiimimimiimmmii!! 


sOiidom’s  s"“  ASTERS 


My  Strawberry  Experiences 

I  make  this  title  plural,  because  it 
dates  back  a  good  half-century,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  good  century  of  varieties  at  the 
least,  beginning  with  the  old  Wilson  and 
Crescent;  then  we  found  in  the  Downing 
and  Sharpless  much  better  quality.  When 
Mr.  Green  brought  out  Jessie,  with  the 
slogan  “While  getting,”  etc.,  we  thought 
we  had  reached  perfection  in  berries ;  and 
I  guess  no  variety  introduced  in  tlie  past 
40  years  will  sum  up  so  many  points  of 
excellence.  About  15  years  ago,  after 
being  deprived  of  a  garden  for  10  years, 

I  saw  fit  to  “get  Jessie”  again,  to  try 
among  several  later  introductions,  and 
found  that  old  standby  the  best  of  them, 
just  as  of  old.  Among  the  mid-season 
sorts,  save  in  the  matter  of  size  of  fruit, 
Jessie  is  yet  in  the  first  rank. 

But  a  mid-season  variety  is  far  from 
covering  the  season.  In  planning  to  sell 
fruit  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  home  table, 
the  extra  early  and  late  varieties  cut  a 
large  figure.  When  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Early  Ozark,  coming  a  good 
week  ahead  of  most  earlies,  I  found  a 
variety  unique  in  several  particulars.  It 
proved  to  be  a  modern  Wilson  in  general 
description  of  quality  of  fruit,  but  twice 
as  large,  of  not  much  use  upon  poor  soil, 
but  with  good  treatment  productive  for  so 
early  a  bearer,  and  the  acme  of  quality  as 
a  canner :  firm,  red  to  center,  quite  acid 
at  first,  but  developing  a  rich  flavor  when 
well  ripened.  I  have  referred  to  this 
berry  as  a  modern  Wilson,  which  it  is  by 
inheritance  no  less  than  character,  being 
a  grandchild  of  Wilson,  its  female  parent 
having  been  Aroma,  and  its  sire  a  child 
of  Wilson,  which  is  a  well-known  extra- 
early  variety  in  the  South  for  northern 
shipment.  I  found  that  Early  Ozark 
gave  me  a  decided  advantage  in  securing 
trade  before  competitors  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

After  much  experimenting  with  late 
varieties,  I  found  that  Pearl  surpassed  all 
others  in  lateness,  was  the  largest  also 
of  all  I  tried,  and  proved  a  remarkable 
seller.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
strawberries  just  as  the  season  is  closing. 
Pearl  is  a  fine  proposition  to  ship  to  large 
centers ;  and  I  realized  more  at  wholesale 
for  this  sort  when  shipped  to  the  city 
than  the  local  retail  price. 

I  am  writing  of  strawberries  which  I 
raised  in  my  home  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  And  if  there  is  one  positive  rule 
in  strawberry  growing,  it  is  that  adapta¬ 
bility  as  regards  soils  and  climates  counts 
for  more  than  choice  among  varieties.  A 
successful  variety  may  prove  a  compara¬ 
tive  failure  a  half-mile  away.  In  coming 
to  my  permanent  old-age  home  out  here 
on  Puget  Sound  the  first  thing  I  had  to 
learn  was  to  unlearn  all  I  had  known 
back  east  as  to  varieties.  The  one  uni¬ 
versally  great  sort  for  the  State  of 
Washington  is  Marshall,  a  prime  favorite 
on  the  retail  market,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  here  produce  the  fruit  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  With  hill  culture,  the  plants  grow 
very  large;  and  they  have  the  habit  of 
keeping  up  in  size  to  the  very  last  berries. 
We  often  refer  to  productiveness  as  a 
prime  desideratum.  But  the  fact  is  that 
a  strawberry  may  he  too  productive  to 
maintain  size.  The  Magoon  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  here  in  the  West  before  Marshall  had 
become  well  known.  It  is  still  a  good 
second  choice,  preferred  yet  by  some,  hut 
it  makes  so  much  fruit  at  one  time  that 
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Gardening 

Illustrated 

A  Seed  Catalog  Unlike  Others 

A  magazine  of  home  gardening 
information  as  well  as  a  complete 
list  with  pictures,  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  everything  a  home 
gardener  needs  or  desires. 

1 20  Colored  Plates 
The  most  complete  collection  of 
correct  illustrations  of  annual 
flowers  in  true  colors  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  seed  catalog.  Indeed 


we  do  not  know  of  any  publication  in 
the  world  that  has  so  many. 

Articles  by  Experts 

Inspirational  and  instructive  articles  by 
authorities  on  garden  problems. 

New  Flower — Delicate  Blue 

¥AUGHAN’S(Giiia  Capitata) QUEEN  ANNE’S  THIMBLE  FLOWER 

Be  the  first  to  introduce  it  in  your  neighborhood.  Be¬ 
witching  shade  of  corn-flower  blue.  Flowers  daintily  poised 
on  thin  wiry  stems.  Fine  feathery  foliage.  Lovely  when 
cut,  last  well  in  water.  Generous  pkt.lOc.  Also  Vaughan’s 
Dahlia  Flowered  Zinnia  Mixed,  pkt.  10c.  Vaughan's 
Marigold  Josephine,  pkt.  10c.  (one  pkt.  of  each,  30c.) 
Catalog  sent  with  seeds  or  mailed  alone  FREE. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE,  Dept.  96 

10W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  —  47  Barclay  St.,  NewYork  City 


$ 


BEANS 


Make  Bite  Profits! 

For  8051  Improvement 
|  ay  alone  they  pay  for 
themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highc  st  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
Offered.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy 
Beans,  Sweet  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures, 
Corn,  etc.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds  and  how  to 
know  good  seed.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Marysville,  Ohio 


All  Shades,  All  Colors,  Mammoth 

|  the  berries  run  too  small. 


you  enough  seed  to  grow  150  beauti-  . 
ful Giant  Shaggy  Asters-Also  our  ; 
192-page  1927  Cata-  £  El  CC 
log  of  Seeds, Plante  |»  KH*  ■ 
and  Bulbs  .  .  ,  ■■■■■•  i 

Send  Sc  Stamp  to  Cover  Postage  i 
CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 
Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
BOXZ-o  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 

BUY “SYR AC USE ” 
RED  CLAY 

FLOWER  POTS 

AND  DRAIN  TILE 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY,  Inc. 

BOX  230  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


nnhliac  Choice  collection,  10  named  varieties 
LP«1D. illcilS  Strong,  healthy  tubers  only  St  if  or¬ 
dered  before  march  16th.  F.aHLE  Ha  II  I.I  a  Fa  KM,  tiny.  S.  Y 


Afirifi  of  Quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Order  now 
Kll>r.X  for  Spring  delivery.  Send  for  comnlete 
HVUUU  list  of  varieties.  HENRY  F-  VAN  LEEUWE, 
Landscaper  and  Nurseryman,  R.F.D.  2  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

^SGRflPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs, etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc. ,  Box  18,  Fredonia.N.  Y 


I  might  say  a  word  about  marketing. 
Living  within  the  five-mile  limit  of  a  city 
of  over  100,000,  I  found  after  a  season  or 
two  of  hiring  picking  done  and  (lien  look¬ 
ing  for  a  market,  that  I  could  do  better 
by  making  the  trade  come  to  me.  A  single 
small  advertisement  in  a  city  daily 
brought  more  people  than  I  could  accom¬ 
modate,  who  would  pick  their  own  ber¬ 
ries,  at  a  price  per  pound  about  what 
I  would  net  otherwise.  This  plan  is  one  of 
the  blessings  of  our  age  of  automobiles. 

Washington.  FRED  w.  proctor. 


DAHLIAS 

A  whole  Dahlia  Garden  for  $5.50,  while  they  last, 
('ash.  Warranted  bulbs;  all  labeled.  Postpaid  In 
the  U.  8.  Shipped  April  first. 

1  Black  Hawk,  Dark  red . 81.00 

1  White  Navy,  Pure  white .  2  00 

1  Forest  Loma,  Pink  and  fawn .  l.oo 

1  Robert  Loma,  Autumn  shade .  l.oo 

1  Edna  Rollins,  Rose  sud  Yellow .  l.oo 

1  Empress  of  Asia,  Bronze  .  1.50 

1  Dr.  Peary,  Red. .  . 50 

1  Mad.  J.  Coissard,  link  and  White . 50 

1  Meadow  Vale,  Yellow  tipped  white .  1.50 

1  Cygnet,  Purple .  j.50 

1  Cherry  Tree,  Chei-ry  pink .  . .  1.00 

1  Early  Fortune,  Canary  yellow. . .  ,75 

$13.25 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Westerly,  It  bode  Island  liox  R.N  27 

Originator  of  Mammoth  Dahlias.  Catalog  free. 


4  GORGEOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR 


'I 


OO 


Bargain  Offer  Madonna,  white;  Dakota,  flame; 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Anderson,  crimson;  Biltmore,  red  and  white. 
Sent  posttmid.  Cutalog  value  60c  each. 

10  Unnamed  Tubers,  Mixed  in  Handling,  Si. 00 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog 
O.  LOTUS  ALLING,  ltnhll.i  Specialist 
451  Court  Street  -  West  llaven.  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 


Special  Up-to-Date  Collection. 
Free  Blooming  Garden  Dahlias, 
18  choice  assoi  ted  varieties,  $1.25. 

GEORGE  H.  WALKER  N.  Dighton.  Mas,. 


n  \  UT  I  ACS,  $2  00,  50, $8  00.  20,  $2.00,  50,  $4.00 
l/rlll  Aiiriiy  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  50,  $2.00. 

MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER  Denton,  Md. 


fiT  AH IO I  IIS  YOUNG.  THRIFTY, 
ULALMULUO  BLOOMING  SIZE 

Albania,  Mona  Lisa,  Baron  Hulot,  Muniel,  5e?  Alice 
Tiplady,  Souvenir.  E.J.  Shaylor,  Flora,  Cris,  Kennermer- 
land,  Kirkland,  H.  Franklin,  8c;  Prince  of  Wales, 
Halley,  Maidens  Blush,  2c,  postpaid. 

ALBERT  EASTON  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GLAOBOUi 


Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid  ;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.60  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  1).  WHITE  fiorth  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Insects  Attacking  Dahlia 

E.  W.,  Eltingville,  N.  Y.,  reports  in  a 
recent  issue  trouble  with  his  Dahlias  not 
blooming.  If  he  will  notice  he  will  find 
that  a  bug  is  eating  off  the  blossom  buds 
when  small,  and  of  course  no  bloom  can 
mature.  I  had  the  same  trouble  and 
gave  up  planting  Dahlias,  but  last  year 
1  had  the  same  trouble,  hut  I  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  and  soon  had  no 
more  trouble.  ceo.  s.  wheeler. 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING 

success  of  other  things.  Profit  in  both  flowers  and  bulbs- 
Planting  list  if  wanted.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

30  Gladiolus  BulbsiSI 

A  high-grade  mixture  of  named  varieties  in  awide  range 
of  colors  and  markings.  1  -urge  bulbs.  Postpaid. 

The  Little  Flower  Garden  Narberth,  Pa. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Assorted  Colors  $1 

To  introduce  our  list  of  69  fine  florists’  varieties. 

E.  M.  GX7STIN  Box  K..  55  Xvyland,  Pa. 

Crt  Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $1—  No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
U  LI  SI. 25.  Cat.  GLAOAHUA  FARMS.  Chicopee  F.IU,  Most. 

50j™rjp-„ 

LIST  FREE  ’ 

FOWLER’S  GLAD  GARDENS 
06  Summit  St.  Frankiin,  N.  H 


PRIZE  WINNING  GLADIOLUS 

30  bulbs,  no  two  alike,  $1.00. 

All  new  and  wonderful  varieties.  Guaranteed,  best  $1.00 
collection  offered.  100  bulblets  free  with  order.  Ask 
for  catalog. 

GELSER  BROS.  Box  N  DALTON.  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


Dahlias 


BULBS 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE.  76  BULBS,  *1  OO  POSTPAID 

VALLEY  STREAM  NURSERY  Box  355  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

flshliac  and  fflaiiinli  A  ff'rden  rull  of  Dahlias  (12)  or 
uamias  ana  Oiaaiull  Gladioli  (30)  for  SI  Send  for 
catalog.  John  Hansen  Sparkill  N.  Y. 

12  Assorted,  $1  postpaid.  Fine  named  var 
6t  L  price.  Circ.  A.  M.  Kennel.  Hone,  Brook.  P» 
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Look  At  The  Size — The 
Biggest  Berry  OnlRecord 

Big,"  firm,  juicy,  delicious— the  choice 
of  the  table— the  choice  of  the  market. 
This  variety  is  an  Everbearer— bears 
in  90  days  after  planting  and  10  months 
out  of  18.  Yielded  576  qts.  per  acre ; 
one  day’s  picking,  $200.  It’s  the— 


MASTODON 


EVERBEARING  Moneymaker 


30-DAY  j  «*i  Per 
OFFER  I  Doz. 
(Postpaid)  j  A  Plants 


5  Per  (  GROWERS 
100  J  GUIDE 
Plants  (.  FREE 


Special  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities 


Orown  Right — on  rich,  new  land.  Vigorous,  heavy 
rooted.  Plants  STATE-APPROVED. 

Shipped  Right — Our  own  special  moss  pack.  Reach 
you  in  fresh,  growing  condition.  Guaranteed. 


B.  F.  KEITH 


Other  attractive  offers 
on  our  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  etc.,  in  our  cata¬ 
log-sent  FREE, 

Orders  Filled  in 
Rotation 
ORDER  NOW  B.  w.  KEITH 


BERRY,  FLOWER  ni  A  Id  TO 
and  VEGETABLE  I  LHIl  I  0 

Strawberry  plants  of  the  earliest,  latest,  lar¬ 
gest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  vari¬ 
eties.  Raspberry  plants  of  thebest  red,  black, 
purple  and  yellow  varieties.  "Blackberry, 
Loganberry,  Gooseberry  and  Currantplants. 
Grape  Vines  of  the  leading  black,  red  and 
white  varieties.  Over  100  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter,  such  as  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, 
Columbine,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox, Delphin¬ 
ium,  Oriental  Poppy.etc.  18  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants,  such  as  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia, 
Zinnia,  etc.  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  bulbs. 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Hedge  plants.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  .Roots.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower,  Tomato  and  other  vege¬ 
table  plants.  The  best  of  the  new  varieties, 
the  choicest  of  the  old.  Strong,  healthy 
plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalog 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry- 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive— profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Nursery 
Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
L.  J.  Farmer,  ll»i  251-S,  Pulaski,  IV.  V. 
“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  a  Years 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  describes  PREMIER,  the 
best  early  berry,  and  32  other  varieties.  Gives 
lowest  prices,  also  other  valuable  information. 
Get  it  before  buying  and  save  money.  It’s  FREE. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  WHp°R^itLE  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

S2.9S  per  1  OOO  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SrKCIAIi— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  S5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  KOKELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


500,000  “GLEN  MARY” 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug.  Packed  in  damp  moss.  Guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  #4.00  per  1000. 
C.  KEVITT  A  SON  POMPTON,  N.  J 


orn  Grown  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  nothing  like 

them  for  success,  ten  best  varieties,  get  our  price  list,  it 

is  free.  HEYW00D  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  »  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Is  There  Anything  to  Bud 
Selection? 

The  picture  on  page  359  shows  Stay- 
man  trees  with  four-year  tops  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  bloom.  These  trees 
were  propagated  from  a  tree  in  an  or¬ 
chard  of  which  complete  records  were 
kept  for  20  years.  This  particular  tree 
has  a  remarkable  record  for  early  bear¬ 
ing  and  large  annual  crops,  and  out¬ 
ranked  every  other  tree  in  the  orchard 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  bloom  on  the 
trees  in  the  picture  accentuates  this 
early-bearing  tendency,  and  they  bore  a 
few  apples  last  Fall. 

The  writer  also  saw  a  Baldwin  tree 
with  a  four-year  top  bearing  five  apples 
last  Fall,  a  Rhode  Island  Greening,  a 
Wealthy,  Duchess  and  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  that  bore  in  the  nursery  row.  While 
this  is  a  common  occurrence  with  the  last 
three  varieties,  as  most  orchard  men 
know,  it  is  exceptional  with  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Baldwin. 

Transmitting  by  bud  selection  the  early 
bearing  ability  of  a  strain  in  any  variety 
is  a  much  mooted  question.  It  has  been 
asserted  time  and  again  by  eminent  horti¬ 
culturists  and  learned  professors  that  it 
never  has  been  proven  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  gained  from  bud  selection.  The 
following,  however,  does  not  support  such 
views.  Most  of  us  have  read  of  the  re¬ 
markable  success  attained  in  California 
by  top-working  shy  bearing  orange  trees 
with  scions  from  heavy  yielders.  A  cer¬ 
tain  distinguished  professor  repeatedly 
asserted,  “It  never  has  been  proven  that 
there  is  anything  to  bud  selection.”  How¬ 
ever,  when  he  was  confronted  with  the 
question,  “Professor,  if  you  were  about 
to  bud  some  apple  seedlings  and  had  be¬ 
fore  you  two  apple  trees,  one  that  did  not 
come  into  bearing  until  25  years  of  age, 
and  after  that  bore  shyly,  the  other  that 
came  into  bearing  at  the  age  of  six  and 
after  that  bore  heavy  crops  continuously, 
from  which  tree  would  you  select  your 
propagating  wood?”  He  promptly  an¬ 
swered  with  a  smile,  “From  the  early  and 
heavy  bearing  tree.” 

It  has  been  said  of  the  late  J.  II.  Hale 
that  at  times  when  he  would  walk 
through  his  extensive  orchards-  viewing 
the  ripe  fruit,  he  would  take  along  a  pot 
of  white  lead  and  when  he  found  a  tree 
that  bore  exceptionally  desirable  fruit, 
he  would  mark  the  tree  for  future  bud 
selection.  This  experienced  man  preferred 
to  select  his  buds  from  trees  of  known 
performance. 

We  know  positively  that  some  varieties 
of  apple  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier 
than  do  others.  For  instance  the  Wage- 
ner  and  Duchess  come  into  bearing  long 
before  a  Northern  Spy.  Thos  are  fixed 
characteristics  in  these  varieties.  Does 
it  not  appear  reasonable  that  certain 
individual  trees  should  come  into  bearing 
earlier  than  the  average  of  their  variety 
and  to  have  this  characteristic  fixed  in 
them?  Why  should  this  ability  not  be 
transmissible  by  such  individual  trees  as 
well  as  from  Wagener  or  any  other  va¬ 
riety? 

Reasoning  out  things  scientifically 
often  sounds  impressive  and  convincing, 
but  it  does  not  always  work  out  in  prac¬ 
tice.  To  illustrate,  a  certain  eminent 
scientist  reasoned  and  maintained  that  a 
body  of  iron  weighing  5  lbs.  will  drop  to 
the  earth  five  times  as  fast  as  a  body 
weighing  1  lb.,  and  this  was  believed  for 
some  time.  Finally  someone  made  the 
test  and  it  was  found  that  both  bodies 
dropped  with  equal  speed,  proving  that 
reasoning  things  scientifically  is  some¬ 
times  misleading. 

Until  the  contrary  is  proven  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  rather  than  be  guided 
by  reasoning  from  a  scientific  viewpoint, 
the  writer  prefers  to  be  guided  by  the 
practices  of  successful  orchard  men,  by 
experience  and  past  observations. 

Ohio.  H.  A.  BORLING. 


Wormy  Apples 

I  have  trees  of  Gravenstein,  Greening, 
Astrachan,  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin,  as 
well  as  young  trees  of  McIntosh  and 
Sweet  Bough.  They  are  all  young  and 
healthy,  yet  each  year  that  they  bloom 
and  bear  fruit  the  fruit  falls  before  it  is 
half  grown,  and  is  tunneled  with  what 
appear  to  be  worm  holes.  Is  there  some 
spray  remedy  for  this  fault?  Would 
scraping  of  the  trunks,  removing  the 
scaly  bark,  help  any?  w.  H.  R. 

Removing  the  rough  bark  will  not  help. 
Some  insect  is  causing  the  trouble,  and 
fortunately  it  can  probably  be  controlled 
by  spraying.  The  early  dropping  of  the 
fruit  brings  to  mind  the. common  codling 
moth,  yet  the  tunneling  that  you  mention 
recalls  the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm.  Try  spraying  your  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead  2 y2  lbs.  in  100  gallons 
of  water;  (1)  When  the  petals  have 
dropped,  (2)  about  the  first  of  July,  (3) 
ten  days  later.  In  a  normal  season  this 
combination  should  give  you  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  fruit  provided  you  do  a 
good  job.  h.  B.  T. 


Trees  were  Better  than  I  Expected, 


That’s  what  orchardists  say  about  our  apple  and  peach  trees  “ budded 
from  hearing  orchards." 

In  addition,  all  2-year  apple  trees  have  been  inspected  for  trueness 
to  name  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  of  peach,  ripening  in  order  as  given : 
Greensboro,  Arp  Beauty,  Carman,  Rochester,  Hiley,  Champion,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Early  Elberta,  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Roberta,  Lizzie,  Fox 
Seedling. 

Peach 

9/16  in.  cal.  and  up 
7/16-9/16  in.  cal. 

5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 


Apple 

2  yr.  11/16  in.  cal. 
9/16-11/16  in.  cal. 
7/16-9/16  in.  cal. 
5/16-7/16  in.  cal. 


Each 

10 

100 

1000 

4 

-6 

ft . 

_ $.50 

$4.00 

$25.00 

$225.00 

3% 

-5 

ft . 

. 40 

3.00 

20.00 

175.00 

2% 

-4 

ft . 

. 30 

2.50 

15.00 

125.00 

2 

-3 

ft . 

. 20 

1.50 

12.50 

100.00 

1% 

-2 

ft . 

. 15 

1.00 

9.00 

75.00 

5 

-7 

ft . 

. 75 

6.00 

40.00 

350.00 

4 

-6 

ft . 

. 60 

5.00 

30.00 

275.00 

31/2 

-5 

ft . 

....  .50 

4.00 

20.00 

180.00 

3 

-4 

ft . 

....  .40 

3.00 

15.00 

140.00 

Prices  of  one-year  on  request. 


Burbank  Plums  100 

100  9/16  in.  cal.  4  -5  ft . $30.00 

230  7/16  in.  cal.  3  -4  ft .  20.00 

141  5/16  in.  cal  2i/3-3y2  ft .  15.00 

117  2-3  ft .  10.00 

70  iy2-2  ft .  7.50 


Abundance  Plums 

100  7/16 . 

150  5/16 . 

118  2  -3  ft.... 

75  1*4-2  ft.... 


At  same 
prices  as 
Burank 


We  also  have  apple  and  pear  trees  transplanted  in  Spring,  1926,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  here. 
Send  for  list  of  them.  -- 

NOTE. — 1,000  rates  do  not  apply  to  McIntosh  11/16  grade.  Varieties  as  follows:  Baldwin, 
Cortland,  Delicious,  Duchess,  Gravenstein,  King,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Opalescent,  Red 
Astrachan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Stayman,  Winesap,  Wealthy, 
Wagener,  Williams,  Yellow  Transparent,  Hyslop  Crab. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  and  also  send 
for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

_  JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  46  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
If  you  want  strong,  vigorous,  high-grade  plants — the  kind 
that  pay  big  profits — order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  send  for  our  free  catalog  which  gives  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 


100 

1000 

5000 

Aroma  (l’er)  . 

....$ 

$4.00 

$18.75 

Armanda  (Per)  ..  . . 

. so 

5.00 

23.75 

Bubaeh  (Per)  . 

_  1.00 

6.00 

28.75 

Big  Joe  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  ... 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

_  1.00 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . . 

. SO 

4.00 

18.75 

Eaton  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Ford  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

. 80 

4.00 

18.75 

Gibson  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

. 90 

5.00 

23.75 

E.  W.  JOHNSON 

CO. 

• 

• 

100  1000 

Klondyke  (Per)  . $0.80  $4.00 

Lupton  (Per)  . . . 90  5.00 

Missionary  (Per)  . 80  4.00 

Nick  Ohmer  (Per) . 90  5.00 

Premier  (Per)  . 90  5.00 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)  ..  .80  4.00 

Tenn.  Prolific  (Per)  ...  .90  5.00 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . 90  5.00 

FALL  BEARING  VARIETIES 

Progressive  (Everbearing)  1.50  10.00 
Minnesota  (Everbearing)  2.00  .... 

Champion  (Everbearing) .  1.50  10.66 


5000 

$1.8.75 

23.75 

18.75 

23.75 

23.75 

18.75 

23.75 
23.75 


47.50 

47.66 


SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Sendfor  Allen’s  1927  Book 
of  Berries  if  yon  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

ig® 


V; 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  next 
week,  but— NOW! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


BUY  THE  BEST 

Arrow  Brand — Anchor  Brand 

BERRY  BASKETS 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 

all  kinds 

Manufacturers  Prices— Prompt  Shipment 
COLES  &  COMPANY.  229-230  West  Street.  New  York 

Attractive  Packages 
Produce  Big  Profits 

We  manufacture  good  yellow  pine  crates  for 
asparagus,  celery,  cantaloupes  and  many 
other  products.  Send  us  your  inquiries, 

E.  S.  ADKINS  &  COMPANY 

Salisbury,  Md. 

PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  ot  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  ‘Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
O  rchard.  44  years  in  b  usi  ness.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices 
_ L.  J,  Farmer.  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

^trguihgrru  R^st  Varieties.  Catalog  Free 

oirawoerry  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PLANTS\TREES  -  SHRUBS-BULBSetc 


^^J&IRECT  FROM  NURSERY 


TO  YOU 


?§|gs 


California  Privet  and  Thunberg’s 
Barberry  Hedge  Plants.  Complete 
assortment  of  Shade  Trees,  Nut 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering 
T  .  .T  .  ,  „,Sbru,bs*  Roses,  Peonies,  Dahlias 

Iris,  Narcissus  and  Gladiolus,  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum 
Cherry,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Quinqe  Trees,  etc.  Straw 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry  Plants.  Goose 
berry  and  Currant  Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  large  stock 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus  Plants,  etc.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere 

Write  for  our  big  FREE  CATALOG,  which 
gives  prices,  description  and  illustrations ; 
also  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES  b<«  i 


SELBY  VILLE 
DELAWARE 
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PINE  TREE  FARM 


©A.  D.  Go. 


from  thousands 
of  acres 

The  product  of  many  thousands  of  acres  is  required  to  fill  the 
annual  demand  for  seed  of  “Pine  Tree”  quality.  Nature  sets  a 
difficult  task — many  lots  of  seed  as  they  come  from  the  fields 
must  be  refused  altogether  because  they  cannot  be  re-cleaned  to 
“Pine  Tree”  standards.  Other  lots  require  expert  refining  with 
batteries  of  special  machinery  before  they  can  be  branded  and 
sealed  as  “Pine  Tree.” 

Take  Biennial  Sweet  Clover  for  example.  At  the  top  (No.  1) 
is  an  enlarged  photograph  of  an  average  lot  of  seed  as  it  came 
from  the  thresher.  Not  fit  to  sow  in  this  condition. 

The  circle  marked  No.  2  shows  the  same  seed  after  it  was  cleaned 
by  the  grower’s  local  elevator.  Looks  good  now  but  not  good 
enough  for  “Pine  Tree.” 

Circles  3  and  4  at  the  bottom  show  the  final  results  of  special 
“Pine  Tree”  re-cleaning.  No.  4  is  “Pine  Tree”  seed.  No.  3 
is  what  was  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  “cleaned”  seed.  Note 
weed  seeds  which  only  special  machinery  will  remove.  The 
microscope  shows  them  up.  Carloads  of  such  trash  are  burned 
by  Dickinson  every  year. 


The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  FARM 
GUIDE  fills  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
plete,  practical  guide  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage 
crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains 
more  useful  farm  information 
than  has  ever  before  been  assem¬ 
bled  into  one  book.  Substantially 
bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant 
reference.  Fully  illustrated. 
Contains  official  planting  table 
for  your  State,  checked  by  your 
Experiment  Station.  Would  cost 
$1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual 
way.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree” 
dealer  for  a  copy,  or  send  10 
cents  to  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Company,  Chicago,  and  book 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO.  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 
NUNGESSER-D1CKINSON  SEED  CO..  NEW  YORK 
E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors.  BINGHAMTON 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors,  ALBANY 


Get  This  Valuable 
NEW  BOOK 


Mangels  stimulate  milk 
production 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  crop  that  can  be  grown.  They  are 
sure  growers,  big  producers  and  their  food 
value  is  equal  to  grain.  One  letter  to  us 
states,  “I  will  say  I  have  raised  a  lot  of  beets 
but  never  raised  so  many  before  or  so  cheap. 
The  seed  all  came  up.  We  have  cows  on  test 
and  are  feeding  17  lbs.  of  beets  three  times  a  day. 
Beets  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  Sutton’s  Pedigree  Root  Seeds,  full 
cultural  directions  and  valuable  data  on  cattle 
feeding.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  Address 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


0D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— -None  Better— 57 

years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  III. 


Is  YOUR  Farm 


Medium  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clover ,  Alsyke,  Sweet  Clover , 
Crimson  Clover ,  Kansas  Alfalfa, 
hardy  Northwestern  Alfalfa , 
Grimm  Alfalfa ,  Timothy ,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Red  Top  ( Herd's  Grass), 
Hairy  Vetch, Dwarf  Essex  Rape, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  all  varieties 
Seed  Wheats,  Maryland  Grown 
Seed  Rye,  Rosen  Rye,  Abruzzi 
Rye,  Winter  Seed  Barley  and 
other  field  seeds.  Inoculation 
for  Legumes.  Also  Garden 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


Producing  PROFITS? 


Why  not  put  your  land  on  a  paying  basis  ? 
It’s  easy!  Just  plant  SIMPSONS  Seeds 
— and  watch  the  big,  rich  crops  come 
up.  Better  seeds  mean  better  crops,  and 
SIMPSON’S  Seeds  are  better  seeds. 
They’re  tested  in  Washington  for  purity, 
strength  and  vigor. 


No  more  “bad  luck” — no  more  failures. 
Used  by  successful  farmers  for  over  fifty 
years.  We  pay  the  freight.  Act  at  once! 


Write  TODAY  for 
price  list  and  valuable 
information  about  all 
types  of  field  seeds. 


SIMPSONS 

Parity JorcuM^y 

Seedo 


I 


Established 

1870 


BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MIDDLEMAN’S  PROFIT! 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

246  Balderston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Over  50  Years 
in  the. 
Seed  Business 


Corn  on  a  Vermont  Hill 
Farm  \ 

That  a  i*eal  ei-op  of  corn  can  be  grown 
in  the  Vermont  hills  has  been  ably  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  E.  W.  Aiken  of  Windham 
County.  His  yield  for  1925  was  206 
bushels  to  the  acre.  For  1926  it  was  200 
bushels.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  harvest 
for  the  past  season  is  fit  for  seed.  For 
the  past  seven  yeai*s  the  field  has  been 
planted  from  seed  saved  from  “twin  eai*” 
stalks.  The  1927  field  wTill  be  planted  en¬ 
tirely  with  seed  grown  on  stalks  bearing 
three  ears  each.  Mr.  Aiken  uses  no  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  the  corn  ground,  but 
five  eoi’ds  of  stable  inanux*e  are  xised  to 
the  acre.  The  ground  is  first  plowed,  then 
the  manure  is  spread  and  thoi-oughly  pul- 
vei’ized  in.  The  field  is  marked  out  in 
“checks”  3  ft.  each  way,  and  the  corn 
planted  by  hand.  Cultivating  is  done 
both  ways,  and  there  is  no  hand  hoeing. 

The  seed  used  by  Mi*.  Aiken  has  been 
developed  from  the  original  Holden  va¬ 
riety.  Through  careful  selection  the 
length  of  the  ear  has  been  increased  by 
two  inches,  and  is  nearly  as  early  as  the 
oi'iginal.  The  1926  ci*op  was  planted  on 
May  30  and  harvesting  was  begun  on 
September  27.  The  above  field  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  best  in  the  county  and 
so  far  as  known  is  the  best  in  the  State. 


Fine  Ears  of  Vermont  Corn 

A  neighbor  planted  his  foui’-acre  silage 
field  for  1926  with  seed  procui*ed  from 
Mi*.  Aiken’s  bin.  This  was,  of  course, 
too  thickly  planted  for  an  ideal  field  har¬ 
vest,  but  125  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre 
Were  picked  before  the  fodder  was  cut. 
Mr.  Aiken  believes  in  things  “Vermont.” 
All  the  driving  and  team  work  on  his 
farm  is  done  with  a  pair  of  little  Morgan 
mares  whose  combined  weight  is  but  2,100 
lbs.  During  the  past  year  they  plowed, 
pulverized,  and  cultivated  10  acx*es  of 
tillage,  harvested  the  hay  on  50  acres 
and  did  all  the  cultivating  on  25  acres  of 
nursery  stock.  Drawing  in  the  family 
woodpile  and  that  of  sevei*al  others  also 
falls  to  their  lot.  Through  it  all  they 
are  kept  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Mr. 
Aiken  tells  his  story  as  follows : 

“Now,  here  are  the  facts  and  figures: 
I  have  a  small  farm,  50  acres,  and  most 
of  my  time  is  spent  in  the  nursery  of  my 
son,  so  I  only  plant  one  acre  of  corn  at 
home.  I  plant  by  hand  in  checks,  3x3  ft., 
then  do  all  the  work  with  my  horses,  cul¬ 
tivate  five  or  six  times  each  way,  going 
twice  in  a  row  each  time.  I  have  been 
saving  my  seed  for  several  years  from 
stalks  of  two  ears.  I  have  no  official  rec- 
oi*d  of  the  coi*n,  as  I  have  never  had  any 
idea  of  its  going  into  pi*int. 

“I  plow  the  ground  and  put  manure  on 
top  and  work  in  thoroughly.  In  1925  I 
had  165  baskets  of  ears,  each  basket  hold¬ 
ing  a  little  over  five  pecks.  Four  pecks 
to  a  bushel  makes  this  206  bushels ;  1926, 
163  five-peek  baskets.”  ethel  a.  Lyons. 

Vermont. 


Motor  Cop  (to  professor  of  mathema¬ 
tics)  :  ,  “So  you  saw  the  accident,  sir. 
What  was  tlie  number  of  the  car  that 
knocked  this  man  down?”  Pi’ofessor : 
“I’m  afi’aid  I’ve  foi'gotten  it.  But  I  re¬ 
member  noticing  that  if  it  were  multi¬ 
plied  by  50,  the  cube  root  of  the  prodxict 
would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  digits 
reversed.”— Boston  Transcript. 
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✓ 


for  Economical  Transportation 


in  Chevrolet  HiHortj  / 


Not  only  does  this  most  beautiful 
of  all  low-priced  cars  offer  new 
paneled  and  beaded  Fisher 
bodies  but  also  many  new  fine 
car  featUi.  s  mechanical  re¬ 
finements  such  as: 

Full-Crown  Fenders 

New  full-crown  one-piece  fenders  add  a  note 
of  smartness  to  the  new  and  supremely  beau* 
tiful  bodies. 

Bullet-type  Lamps 

Modish  new  bullet-type  head  and  cowl  lamps 
add  a  pleasing  touch  of  beauty  and  style. 

AC  Oil  Filter 

A  new  AC  oil  filter  removes  all  dirt  from  the 
oil  supply — assuring  greater  oil  mileage  and  a 
minimum  of  motor  wear. 

AC  Air  Cleaner 

A  new  AC  air  cleaner  safeguards  motor  parts 
from  excessive  wear  by  removing  all  dust  and 
grit  from  air  passing  through  carburetor  and 
Into  the  engine. 

New  Tire  Carrier 

A  new  tire  carrier  of  improved  design  is 
mounted  on  the  frame — entirely  free  from  the 
body. 


The  Touring  ‘COC 
or  Roadster  ♦  mat 


The  Coach  •  J 

The  Coupe  ♦  *625 
The  Sedan  •  *695 

The  Sport  $  1 

Cabriolet  •  M  A 

i 

$ 

The  Landau 


1-Ton  Truck  STQ*? 

( Chassis  Only)  * 


New  Door  Handles 

New  remote  control  door  handles  —  handily 
located  in  center  of  doors — provide  a  beauty 
and  convenience  feature  new  to  low-price 
field. 


V^-Ton  Truck 

(.Chassis  Only) 

Balloon  Tires  now  standard  on  all 
models.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR 


Division  of 


COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Q  eneral  Motors  Corporation 


QUALITY  AT 


LOW 


COST 
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What  Prof.  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
Distinguishes  Mapes  Manures  Today 


If  you  were  asked  to  compare  the  values  of  two  fer¬ 
tilizers  you  wouldn’t  do  it  on  analysis  alone.  You’d 
make  a  crop  test.  You  know  that  two  fertilizers  of 
the  same  analysis  may  produce  widely  different 
crop  results,  due  to  the  difference  in  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  The  crop  knows 
what  it  wants  better  than  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  originator  of  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nures,  was  a  famous  and  expert  chemist;  but  he 
also  knew  the  difference  between  laboratory  tests 
and  crop  results.  So  he  bought  a  farm,  in  1847, 
to  check  up  in  the  field  what  he  had  learned  in 
the  laboratory.  He  asked  the  crop. 

Mapes  users  know  that  this  is  what  today  distin¬ 
guishes  Mapes  Manures.  They  are  made  to  grow 
good  crops.  The  materials  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  crop  results.  We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask 
it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we  put  these  mate¬ 
rials  into  Mapes  Manures.  That  is  why  Mapes  users 
are  so  loyal  to  Mapes  Manures.  And  that  is  why  more 
good  farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes  Manures. 


Just  M ail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prices 
of  Mapes  Manures.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Mapes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  “costs  little 
more— worth  much  more’’. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilize  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield, 
the  crop  quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
You’ll  learn  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
Mapes  Manures  are  made  to  grow  good  crops 
—  not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are  first  made 
right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more  —  worth  much  more.” 

MAPES 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: 


My  name  is . 

P.  O . » . . . State.. 


worth  much  more 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50 

First-size  bulbs,  IK  to  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  lor  FREE  Booklet — now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

TT"  Collection  of  Iris  No.  1 

12  Different  kinds  of  Iris . $1.00 

26  same  as  above .  .  2.00 

Collection  of  Iris  No.  3 

12  Different  kinds  named,  all  colors . $2.00 

^*ii  26  same  as  above .  4.00 

Address,  Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 
Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

n  .  ...  ,  .nof  special  merit.  Write  for  ratal  gtoday. 
II  A  HI  I  AS  K0VN  MOUNTAIN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
UflllLind  itoan  Monntain  •  l'enneseea 

dHilTTDCCC  an'l  Ornamenta's  direct  to  planters,  trans- 
I* If  111  I  I  IlLLO  portation  paid  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ourprices  will  interest  you  and  stock  will  please  you.  On  writing 
for  Free  Catalog  give  names  of  five  friends  and  receive  $1  Credit 

Coupon.  WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES  Dept.  N  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 

nr  fiPU  WHIPS.  2  ft.  EACH,  LOTS  10, 15c;  100. 
rtAUrl  10c.  300,8c.  FHUIT  TREES,  GRAPEVINES. 
DUALITY  STOCK.  ’A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  GRAPES” 
FOR  POSTAL  CARO.  BORLING  D-RN  MADISON,  OHIO 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red_ 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft..  35c  each. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elherta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  'S%  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15c  eaeh,  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  rAU  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

HOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Cood  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Disease-tree  Latham  and  Cuthbert  Roenkorripe 
Red  and  Plum  Farmer  Black  IvaSpuci  I  lea 

Well  rooted,  government  inspected  plants. 

VR00MAN  &  BASQUIN  Box  C  Big  Prairie,  Ohio 


saie-500,000  Lupton  Strawberry  Plants  $,s0opor 

The  one  profit  berry.  J.  R.  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Cornellian  Oats,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  ltobson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  Catalogue. 
Robson  Seed  Farm  Rail,  n.  x. 


J  Certified  Russet,  Rural,  Early 

S66Q  Potatoes  Irish  Cobbler.  Bu.  $2.50;  10  bu. 

Freight  Prepaid.  I.  E.  COOK  Mumuville,  N.  Y. 


up,  $2.30. 


Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  located  in  growing 

section.  Write  for  price  list.  HICKORY  SEED  C0.  Hickory.  N.[C 


,  Yellow  and 


||,  J,  Certified  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  Red  Jersey. 

Write  for  prices.  Jos.  Roesch  Egg  Harbor, |N.  J. 


..  |  11  rv  •  washes  and  dries  win- 

Sew  Household  Device  zeX; 

Oomniete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit, 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  T/””° 


302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT] 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  bv 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Phosphorus  with  Manure 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had 
many  letters  containing  the  following  : 

“My  garden  for  the  past  few  years  has 
made  very  large  vines  of  all  plants  but 
has  not  somehow  given  profitable  crops 
of  seeds,  potatoes  or  similar  crops.  What 
can  be  the  trouble?  I  have  used  cow  and 
chicken  manure  freely  every  year.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  when  we  consider  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  various  forms  of  plant  food. 
Nitrogen  in  its  available  forms  promotes 
growth.  It  is  more  likely  to  affect  stem 
and  leaf  in  plants.  Where  it  is  used  to 
excess  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  the  plant 
into  quick  and  long  continued  growth. 
To  put  it  clearly  the  plant  continues  to 
grow  when  it  should  be  developing  its 
seed  or  fruit.  Thus  this  growth  may  con¬ 
tinue  too  long  so  that  the  plant  does  not 
have  time  to  stop  and  develop  its  “crop” 
properly.  This  condition  is  often  noted 
in  seasons  where  long  continued  rain  pre¬ 
vails,  and  where  manure  or  fertilizers 
have  been  heavily  used.  Growth  is  kept 
up  too  long  and  the  fruit  or  seed  will  not 
ripen.  This  happened  in  the  grape  grow¬ 
ing  section  last  year.  In  some  localities 
where  the  vines  were  heavily  fertilized 
growth  kept  up  too  long  and  the  fruit 
was  not  finished.  That  is  probably  the 
trouble  in  these  gardens  where  too  much 
growth  of  vine  and  leaf  is  reported.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  making  the  garden  too 
rich. 

We  should  use  little  if  any  manure  this 
year  but  give  a  good  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  or  a  fertilizer  low 
in  nitrogen  but  high  in  these  other  ele¬ 
ments.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  acid 
phosphate  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash 
would  be  good — or  if  you  can  obtain  fine 
ground  "Tionemeal  use  that  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  soil  is  probably  fully 
rich  enough  as  it  is  in  nitrogen.  The 
phosphate  will  “balance”  the  manure, 
give  earlier  maturity  and  promote  seed 
and  fruit  development.  Many  gardeners 
use  poultry  or  sheep  manure  freely  year 
after  year  with  the  result  that  they  have 
this  condition  of  excessive  growth  of  stem 
and  leaf.  Practically  every  form  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  deficient  in  phosphorus,  and  no 
matter  how  heavily  a  garden  may  be 
manured  sooner  or  later  the  need  of 
phosphorus  will  be  indicated. 


A  Living  from  Berries  and 
Fruit 

My  husband  died  last  October,  and 
left  me  with  two  small  children  to  bring 
up  and  support.  I  am  depending  a  good 
deal  on  the  information  I  get  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  poultry  raising  and  garden¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  thinking  considerably 
about  raising  berries.  Do  you  think 
that  I  could  earn  a  living  raising  berries 
md  poultry?  I  am  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  I  can  work  at  at  home,  so  as  to  be 
with  my  children  all  the  time.  What 
kind  of  soil  is  needed?  I  have,  on  my 
place,  both  rocky  ground  and  ordinary 
good  dirt.  There  is  also  some  swampy 
land.  What  kind  of  berries  pays  most? 
If  I  plant  them  this  Spring,  will  they 
bear  this  year?  In  raising  chicks,  will 


Recleaned 
TIMOTHY  SEED 

Is  the  highest  quality  of  Recieaned,  Heavy  Plump, 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Straight  Timothy . #3.90  Per  Bu. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed _  6.75  Per  Bu. 

22^  %  Alsike,  less  than  y2  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 
Write  for  samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
118-ANo.  Warren  St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


ASPARAGUS 

*TL  Millions  of  Choice  Roofs 
Ready  for  Spring  Planting 

ONE,  two  and  three-year-old  Roots.  Heavy, 
fibrous  and  full  of  vigor.  Will  make  big, 
thick  shoots.  Best  varieties  for  the  home 
bed  or  market  planting:  Barr’s  Mammoth;  Co¬ 
nover’s  Colossal;  Giant  Argenteuil;  Washington, 
rust-resistant ;  Palmetto. 

Write  for  Asparagus  Leaflet  and  our 
72 -page  Planting  Guide 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES  Berlin”  Maryland 


KDARAGUS 

■  ■  W  I  1000-J8,  postpai 


Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable — “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
$8,  postpaid.  GlIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster.  Pa 


I  nOA  and  CORTLAND  Apple  Solons 
LUBU  LEMUEL  BLACK,  . 


I’ or  Sale, 
Hightstowii,  N.  J 


those  hatched  in  March  do  as  well  as 
those  hatched  in  April?  If  I  keep  them 
where  it  is  warm  and  have  dirt  in  their 
box  so  they  can  scratch,  won’t  that  be 
as  well?  What  shall  I  feed  them  to  be¬ 
gin  with  ?  MRS.  A.  K. 

Certainly  a  living  can  be  made  from 
berries  and  poultry,  but  to  warrant  any 
certain  person  in  a  certain  place  can  do 
this  is  another  question.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  are  the  best  paying  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  section  and  the  “ordinary 
good  dirt”  should  be  the  best  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Of  these  it  would  be  better  to 
have  early,  medium  and  late  varieties, 
for  the  early  varieties  bloom  earlier  and 
frost  may  take  these  and  later  ones  es¬ 
cape.  Another  reason  would  be  that  the 
picking  would  extend  over  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  so  one  person  could  harvest  more,  and 
there  would  be  an  income  for  a  longer 
time. 

In  regard  to  where  to  get  plants,  the 
nearer  home  the  better  and  it  is  many 
times  better  to  leave  the  selection  of 
varieties  to  the  grower,  telling  him  about 
wanting  berries  for  different  seasons  and 
whether  for  a  nearby  market  or  for  ship¬ 
ping.  As  for  seeds  they  tell  us  very  few 
seedsmen  grow  their  own  seeds  and  even 


when  they  do  grow  them  they  are  grown 
in  the  different  sections  of  this  country 
or  even  Europe  where  the  climate  is  best 
suited  for  growing  certain  seeds.  Most 
catalogs  state  about  certain  varieties  that 
they  are  great  favorites  in  the  North, 
East,  South  or  West  as  the  case  may  be. 
Study  any  reliable  catalog  and  then  decide. 

Of  raspberries  only  the  Cuthbert  seems 
to  be  much  desired  as  a  red  raspberry, 
and  while  strawberry  beds  have  to  be 
renewed  after  bearing,  raspberries  are 
good  for  many  years  by  keeping  fairly 
clean  rows,  mulching  with  farmyard 
manure  and  cutting  out  old  canes. 

The  rocky  land  might  grow  our  native 
blackcap  raspberries  if  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  there  is  a  limited  market  for 
these.  None  of  the  berries  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fruit  the  first  year,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  to  help  out  Gradus  or  Tele¬ 
phone  peas  be  planted.  There  is  always 
a  demand  for  fresh  peas  at  a  very  fair 
price,  and  these  varieties  yield  well  in 
our  climate. 

If  one  is  lucky,  if  it  is  luck,  tomato 
plants  raised  in  a.  sunny  window  or  hot¬ 
bed  help  out,  also  selling  ripe  tomatoes 
in  season. 

If  one  is  beside  a  much  traveled  road 
aster  or  Gladiolus  blooms  sell  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  overdone  in  your  section.  One 
lady  told  me  she  sold  over  1000  spikes  of 
Gladiolus  in  August  last  Summer,  but  no 
one  else  was  selling  flowers  for  30  miles 
or  more  each  side  of  her.  Study  the 
home  market  and  try  to  think  what  is 
and  what  is  not  offered  for  sale. 

As  another  suggestion,  raise  all  your 
own  living  that  you  cau.  If  the  place 
cuts  sufficient  hay  for  a  cow,  keep  a  cow 
to  supply  your  wants  and  possibly  your 
neighbor.  A  Jersey  is  a  good  woman’s 
cow,  they  do  not  require  so  much  rough- 
age  as  larger  breeds  and  respond  to  the 
petting  the  average  woman  gives  her. 
Then,  if  possible,  a  pig  grown  on  the 
skim-milk  and  garden  waste  would  fur¬ 
nish  much  meat. 

If  one  is  expert  in  the  care  of  chicks 
and  has  good  facilities  in  earing  for  them 
March  is  probably  better,  but  for  ordinary 
care  I  should  rather  trust  in  April 
chicks.  Mrs.  A.  K.  doesn’t  say  whether 
she  wishes  to  sell  all  her  chicks  in  Fall 
or  keep  some  for  Winter  laying.  If  rais¬ 
ing  for  market  I  would  advise  an  Ameri¬ 
can  breed,  as  Wyandotte,  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  as  the  pullets  sell  well  and  the 
cockerels  bring  top  price  in  market.  If 
you  plan  to  keep  some  for  Winter  laying 
I  would  advise  some  Leghorns  for  part 
of  the  flock,  as  the  pullets  lay  younger. 

As  to  feed  for  tiny  chicks  one  of  our 
boys  as  an  experiment  bought  two  set¬ 
tings  of  R.  I.  Red  eggs  last  year.  One 
hen  neglected  her  eggs  so  only  14  chicks 
hatched,  one  was  weak  and  died  the  first 
day.  He  raised  12,  but  a  neighbor’s  dog 
killed  one  of  these.  For  two  or  three 
months  he  fed  a  commercial  chick  feed 
of  mixed  grains,  a  finely  crushed  eggshell 
every  few  days,  and  clean  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  a  bit  of  cottage 
cheese  occasionally,  and  these  chicks  out¬ 
grew  all  the  others.  In  the  Fall  he  sold 
10  of  the  chicks,  kept  his  pet  pullet,  and 
cleared  nearly  $6  above  the  cost  of  his 
grain.  This  year  he  plans  on  50  or  per¬ 
haps  100  chicks,  for  as  an  elderly  man 
told  us  (he  raises  poultry),  the  boy  spent 
nearly  as  much  time  on  12  as  he  would 
need  to  on  100,  but  as  I  said  this  was 
just  to  prove  to  the  boys  whether  chicken 
raising  paid.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


The  Land  Problem 

In  answer  to  your  request  on  page  292 
as  to  advice  to  the  Columbia  County  man 
who  relates  his  troubles  on  page  288, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  T.  B.  should 
read,  “The  Unsolvable  Farm  Problem,” 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  page  7,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  writer  refers  to  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  as  a  farmer  trying  to  lift 
himself  by  pulling  on  his  bootstraps.  I 
note  that  T.  B.  refuses  tenants.  Is  he 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  man  who 
wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  and  said  he 
“would  not  rent  to  a  worthless  tenant — 
and  that  is  the  only  kind  there  is  nowa¬ 
days”?  I  am,  in  almost  the  same  shape 
as' described  by  T.  B.  with  his  Columbia 
County  farm,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
some  reader  will  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
riddle  that  confronts  us  both.  F.  w. 
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The  Early  Vegetables 
Bring  the  Highest  Prices 

Grow  Them  Under 

KingHotBedSash 

Made  of  everlasting  clear,  heart 
California  Redwood.  Joints  are 
blind  mortised  and  tenoned.  A  3/q 
galv.  rod  through  center  reinforces 
the  sash. 

PRICES 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24  $1.90  each 

25  to  100  1.87  each 

over  100  1.85  each 


Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50  $6.20  each 

over  50  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 


U_f  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Special  Vegetable  House 

We  are  now  building  a  special  vegetable 
forcing  house  11  ft.  wide  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lengths — 30  ft.,  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  The 
prices  are  very  reasonable.  Write  us  for 
complete  information. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 

SEEDS 


You  can 
do  it— get  better 
’prices, — more  garden  profit; 
make  more  money  — have  healthier 
'crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

USE  ISBELL'S  SEEDS 

|  Why  experiment— use  tried  proven 
seeds  that  have  made  good  for  48  years. 
Writetodayfor  1927  Annual.  IT’S  FREE. 
Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  when 
JSy  to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it. 

$AS.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  Gowers  6)5) 

J  381  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


Oats 

SF  N  Q  A  T  I  O  W  °ue  ot  the  most  pro- 
h  II  O  /A.  1  1  w  ll  duetive  oats  iu  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  66c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


ROSS* 

EUREKA  % 

Ensilage  Corn 


\  Pk.  50  cents,  Pk.  85  cents, 

Bu.  (56  lbs.)  $3.00,  10  bu.  or  over 
$2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up  in 
ourTrade-marked  bags.  Write  for  catalog 

ROSS  BROS,  CO.,  Worcester,  Mats. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today 
for  circular  and  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best — produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  / 4 *  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  V  egetable  and  Flower  Seeds— wri  te  for  it 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <&  SON,  Inc. 

1  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


Oil  Stove  in  Hotbed 

Here  is  a  diagram  of  a  hotbed  that  I 
had  very  good  results  with.  I  used  au 
oil  stove  and  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  space  it  will  heat,  that  is, 
if  you  take  care  to  make  the  frame  tight. 
I  would  not  advise  this  frame  for  zero 
weather  but  I  used  my  frame  for  raising 
plants  to  sell,  such  as  tomato,  pepper, 
aster,  etc.  I  got  so  I  just  knew  how  high 
to  turn  up  my  oil  stove  and  I  could  keep 


an  even  temperature.  I  could  go  to  bed 
and  feel  that  I  was  not  going  to  freeze 
up.  You  will  note  space  between  ground 
line  and  table  to  let  heat  under  table. 

I  got  so  I  could  not  raise  enough  plants 
so  I  built  another  house,  36x22,  and  I 
•raise  plants  by  the  thousands.  I  am  in 
the  natural  gas  zone,  have  two  gas  burn¬ 
ers  in  this  house  and  get  along  fine.  Of 
course  if  it  should  get  very  cold  my  plants 
would  go  along  with  Jack  Frost. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  A.  w. 


Another  View  of  Roadside 
Markets 

We  are  always  very  much  interested  in 
j  articles  relative  to  roadside  markets,  and 
!  after  reading  the  article  of  AY.  C.  Chase, 

;  page  68,  I  cannot  help  expressing  myself 
along  this  line.  We  live  on  one  of  the 
improved  main  highways  which  are  as 
good  business  locations  as  the  main 
streets  of  the  city.  We  grow  perennials, 
shrubbery  and  some  vegetables  which  are 
mostly  sold  to  customers  calling  at  the 
place  for  them.  While  most  people  in  the 
city  own  cars  and  enjoy  a  ride  to  the 
country  to  shop,  in  preference  to  trying 
to  find  a  parking  place  in  the  congested 
city,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  to  hold  them  up  or  give  them 
the  impression  that  it  is  not  economy  for 
them  to  go  directly  to  the  farm  for  their 
products.  They  save  a  lot  of  time  from 
the  job,  that  would  be  required  to  peddle 
|  stock,  they  rarely  require  baskets  or  ex¬ 
pensive  packages,  and  often  can  use 
things  that  are  good  for  immediate  use 
|  that  otherwise  could  not  be  disposed  of. 

I  believe  that  we  should  charge  for 
|  first-class  products  first-class  prices,  but 
i  not  more  than  what  these  people  would 
have  to  pay  a  grocer  or  fruit  market 
j  for  them,  who  would  deliver  direct  to 
|  their  kitchen,  carry  their  account  and 
stand  a  loss  on  stock. 

We  have  neighbors  who  have  a  large 
apple  orchard.  They  sell  every  apple 
possible  to  the  grocers,  then  sell  from 
house  to  house  to  his  customers  at  a 
price  similar  to  what  they  have  charged 
the  grocer.  If  we  are  to  build  up  a  good 
road  market  it  must  be  on  sound  business 
methods.  We  cannot  play  both  ends 
against  the  middle  and  expect  to  win. 

Road  markets  must  be  made  attractive, 
kept  clean,  give  good  measure,  and  main¬ 
tain  quality,  and  above  all  be  courteous 
to  a  customer  whether  they  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  or  not.  Folks  will  remember  a 
smile  and  cheerful  service.  We  too  often 
see  poor  quality,  lack  of  grading,  and 
unclean  vegetables  along  the  roads.  A 
few  sell  their  firsts  to  the  city  dealer  and 
keep  culls  for  the  road  market.  Stock  is 
too  often  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  I  have 
seen  vegetables  thus  exposed  that  were 
not  fit  for  sale,  and  not  nearly  in  so 
good  a  condition  as  that  of  the  grocer 
with  a  good  cooler.  Let  us  make  our 
place  or  market  as  well  as  what  we  have 
to  sell,  what  a  city  customer  should  ex¬ 
pect  when  he  or  she  goes  to  the  country 
for  a  shopping  expedition. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  h.  a.  albyn. 


Stands  by  Ben  Davis 

I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  quite  a  knock  on  the  Ben  Davis 
apple.  For  your  information  will  state 
that  this  season,  in  spite  of  the  large 
crop  of  all  kinds  of  apples,  there  is  an 
excellent  demand  for  your  much  abused 
‘‘Uncle  Ben”  and  that  too  at  top  prices. 
That  is  in  this  locality,  where  it  is  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  long  keeper  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  a  good  seller  late  in  the  season. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Ben 
Davis  is  as  good  an  eating  apple  as  many 
other  varieties,  it  is  hard  to  beat  for 
cooking,  and  for  pie  it  is  excellent.  There 
is  a  big  pie  bakery  in  Kansas  City  that 
will  not  have  any  other  kind  as  long  as 
it  can  get  Ben  Davis.  Putting  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  in  a  class  with  Kieffer  pears 
is  like  comparing  gold  with  lead.  As  a 
money-maker  in  this  Ozark  section  it 
beats  all  the  rest,  for  it  is  a  young  and 
most  prolific  bearer,  and  I  say  three 
cheers  for  “Uncle  Ben.”  Louis  erb. 

Missouri. 


Quaker 
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Pedigreed  Seeds 


Quaker 
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FOR  PARTICULAR  GROWERS 

Certified  and  Near- Certified  from  Improved  and  Test-Proven  Strains 

Cornellian  Oats — Highest  yielders  of  actual  feed  in  Cornell  tests. 

Upright  Oats — Stiffest  straw  of  all.  Out-stands  and  out-yields  all  others  on  rich  land. 

Alpha  Barley — Ripens  with  Cornellian  Oats.  One  of  the  leaders  in  College  tests. 

Quaker  Hill  Selected  Field  Peas — Tested  for  freedom  from  prevalent  rot  diseases. 

Ripens  with  Cornellian  Oats  and  Alpha  Barley.  Best  for  mixing. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes — Inspected  and  certified  by  officially  recognized  certifying 
agencies  and  tagged  with  official  tags.  Early  and  late  varieties. 

Cornell  No.  11  and  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Corn — High  yielders  of  better 
quality  silage  in  Cornell  tests. 

Field  Beans — Perry  Marrow,  Robust  Pea  and  Wells’  Red  Kidney.  All  of  test 
proven  disease  resistance  and  yielding  ability. 

Quaker  Hill  Danish  Cabbage — One  of  the  leaders  in  farm  bureau  tests  for  yield, 
quality  and  uniformity.  Treated  seed. 

Sweet  Clover— New  York  grown,  scarified  high-test  seed  for  pasture  -and  soil 
improvement. 

Japanese  Buckwheat — Recommended  variety  for  grain  or  cover  crop. 

Write  for  inspection  reports,  yield  records  and  prices.  You  want  the  best,  so  write  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R.  D.  5,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tifton's  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties  :  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices:  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  500,  .$1.50;  1000, 
$2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1.25, 
1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  pleaseyou  References: 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open  field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks 
fjuuer  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey 
Wakeneid,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  100.40c: 
500,  SI  25;  1000,  $2.25,  Express  Collect:  1000,  $1.25; 
5000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  Onions  same  prices.  Large 
plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Ga. 

SEED  CORN 

Wing’s  Improved  White  Cap  still  holds  Ohio  State 
record  for  greatest  yield.  Other  varieties  also. 
Highest  quality  Field  Seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  323  ,  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


e»aeSBarLeyr7yNeWRed  Leav<,d  Japan' 

2l™Vr'artettesJ.iste<i  in°ur  new  Cat- 
aiofir  JVb.  S3S  Copy  free  on  request. 

w.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS,  New  Carli.le,  0. 


McIntosh  and  other  apples— 100,  $3.50;  Cortland, 
$8.00  100.  Noted  for  good  ma  ke  up,  do  well  features. 
Should  make  nice  trees  by  fall.  Also  make  grape, 
nut  tree  and  other  stock. 

HUNTER  E.  MARKLE  MARTINSBURG,  W.  V A. 


Imported  Gab5ag8  Seed  yielding  strain! 
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$2.50  lb.  postpaid. 


C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  $20. 

J.  S.  Greeiileaf  Anson,  31  nine 


“Canadian  Variegated 

is  Hardiest  Alfalfa 

The  results  of  experiments  at  Government  Stations  are  given  below. 


99%  or  Better  Purity 


Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  (head  of  the  Experimen¬ 
tal  Dept,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege)  describes  the  development  of  the  va¬ 
riety  as  follows : 

About  seventeen  years  ago  we  discovered  a 
variegated  alfalfa  growing  in  Ontario,  which 
w,as ,  exceptionally  hardy.  This  was  a  blend  of 
alfalfas  obtained  over  fifty  years  ago  from  Lor¬ 
raine  and  from  Baden,  the  latter  being  the 
original  home  of  the  Grimm.  It  has  had  the 
natural  selection  caused  by  our  Ontario  win¬ 
ter  upwards  of  fifty  years.  The  winter 

or  1917-18  was  probably  the  severest  on  record. 
It  destroyed  the  tenderest  plants  in  the  fields 
ot  hardy  alfalfa,  leaving  only  the  very  best, 
we,  therefore,  have  in  Ontario  at  the  present 
tune  an  alfalfa  the  seed  of  which  is  sure  to 
create  a  big  demand  in  both  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States,  where  an  exceptionally  hardy 
alfalfa  is  required. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  the  Ontario  Variegated  made  the 
highest  record  of  those  hardy  varieties  which 
are  grown  more  or  less  extensively  in  Ontario 
and  in  some  of  the  Northern  States.  The  ex¬ 
act  average  percentage  of  living  plants  from 
the  ten-year  period  was  as  follows  :  Ontario 
Variegated,  G6.9  ;  Grimm,  66.0,  and  Baltic,  61.9. 

In  an  experiment  started  three  years  ago,  in 
which  there  are  seven  plots  of  Ontario  Varie¬ 
gated  from  five  different  sources  and  also  seven 
plots  of  Grimm  from  five  different  sources,  the 
average  yield  of  hay-  per  acre  per  annum  for 
1923  and  1924  was  4.6  tons  for  the  Ontario 
Variegated  and  4.4  tons  for  the  Grimm.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire.) 


Copy  of  letter  from 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Answering  your  inquiry  I  will  say  that  we  have  conducted  some  experimental  work 
during  the  past  season  with  various  strains  of  alfalfa.  These  results  have  not  been 
published  as  yet.  Briefly,  we  find  that  the  genuine  Variegated  Alfalfa  from  Canada 
has.  here  in  this  section,  proved  itself  to  be  just  as  hardy  and  as  high  a  yielder  as  any 
of  the  northern  strains  of  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Many  alfalfa  growers  in  this  state 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  Canadian  Variegated  strain.  Kansas  grown  and  South¬ 
western  alfalfas  are  not  desirable  for  this  state;  also  our  experiments  show  definitely 
that  Argentine.  Italian  grown.  South  African  and  possibly  some  strains  of  French 
alfalfa  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  use  in  this  state.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
South  African  and  Argentine  lots  of  alfalfa  seed  which  have  been  used  here. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  M.  T.  MUXX. 


Insure  genuineness  by  buying  seed  that  is  branded,  tagged  and  sealed  as 
shown  in  illustration;  also  look  for  purple  stain  on  1%  of  seed.  Buy 
from  your  local  dealer,  he  either  has  stock  or  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

CANADA  SEED  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

“ Carload  Shippers  to  Wholesale  Trade ” 
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The  sash  are 
cypress  3x6 
ft.,  unpainted 
and  unglazed. 


Prices  named 
are  f.  o.  b.  our 
Irvington  fac¬ 
tory,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


One  Sash  Extra 
With  Every  Ten  Bought 

With  every  ten  of  these  $1.95  all 
cypress  sash  you  buy,  we  will 
include  one  extra.  This  offer 
holds  good  only  until  April  first 


JUST  consider  what  this  offer, 
of  one  additional  with  every 
10  means  to  you. 

It  means,  that  you  get  one  sash 
for  which  you  pay  absolutely 
nothing  extra. 

That  means  it  makes  all  your 
sash  cost  you  at  the  rate  not  of 
$1.95  each— but  about  $1.77  a  piece. 

Which  in  turn,  means  that  you 
get  10  at  about  8  cents  apiece 
less  than  we  ever  before  sold 
500  for. 

Now  let’s  see  how  it  lines  up. 
With  10  you  get 
With  25  you  get 
With  50  you  get 


1  extra. 

2  extra. 
5  extra. 


With  100  you  get  10  extra. 

With  200  you  get  20  extra. 

With  500  you  get  50  extra. 

If  the  least  bit  in  doubt  as  to 
their  being  worth  the  money, 
don’t  buy  even  10. 

Instead,  send  us  $2  for  a  single 
sash,  so  you  can  look  it  over.  If 
it’s  not  worth  the  two  full  dollars, 
let  us  know.  Then  promptly  we 
will  send  back  your  $2  and  you 
keep  the  sash. 

Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Send  along  your  order. 

Make  the  most  of  this  chance 
of  saving. 


FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS  BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSES 


WW 


Iorfl.&  IWnhsm(o- 

Builders  of  Greenhouses 

Irvington,  New  York 
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VAN’S  EVERGREENS” 

Our  Stock  Is  of  the  Choicest  Quality  and  Our  Prices 
Will  Please  You 

White  Pines,  15 -inch  average,  $5  per  100,  $35  per 
1,000;  Hemlocks,  15-inch  average,  $7  per  100,  $45  per 
1,000;  Pines,  2% -foot  average,  $15  per  100,  $100  per 
1,000;  Hemlocks,  2% -foot  average,  $20  per  100;  $120 
per  1,000;  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Cedar,  3-foot  and  over, 
all  one  price — 3 -foot  average,  50  cents  each,  4-foot, 
$1  5-foot,  $1.50,  6-foot,  $2;  Balsam  Fir,  18-inch 
average,  50  cents  each,  214 -foot  average,  $1.  A  dis¬ 
count  on  all  Balsams  and  Evergreens  of  3  feet  and. 
over  will  be  given — 10  per  cent  on  lots  of  50,  25  per 
cent  on  100,  35  per  cent  on  1,000.  We  also  have  the 
old-fashioned  Lilac,  3  in  a  cluster,  4  to  7  feet,  $1 
each.  Hard  Maple  shade  trees,  9  to  10  feet,  trimmed 
for  transplanting,  $2  each.  Balsams  and  all  trees  ol 
3  feet  and  over  will  be  haled  and  burlapped. 

Months  for  transplanting  are  April,  May,  beptem- 
ber,  October  and  November. 

These  prices  are  F.O.B.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Address 
FRED  VanGORDER, 

41  Bennett  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


We  Have  VXi  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$8.<’0.  100%  protit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building1,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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EVERGREENS&75 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.50 


Vigorous  plants,  of  good  planting  size,  field 
grown,  twice  transplanted,  with  strong,  well 
developed  root  systems.  They’ll  be  sure  to 
please  you.  Appropriate  for  any  planting 
scheme.  Will  beautify  your  home  grounds 
either  as  foundation  plantings]or  for  grouping. 

THE  FIVE  EVERGREENS 
2  Irbor-ritae  pyramidalis,  each  $1.50 — $3.00 
1  Arbor-vitae  (Tom  Thumb)  1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Globe  1.50 

1  K.tinispora  Squarrosa  1.56 


$7.50 


ALE  FIVE  FOR  $8 .To 

Frankly,  these  are  good,  honest  stock,  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  very  highest  type.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  your  pur¬ 
chase.  Mail  order  today.  W  rite  also  for  our  1927 


WESTMINSTER 

NURSERY  CATALOG 


listing  and  pricing  Calif  ornia  Privet,  the  new 
Blood-leaf  Japanese  barberry  (50c  each  if  you 
order  when  you  send  for  the  $3.75  assortment). 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Ornamental  and  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.  All  are  honestly  grown,  true  to 
name.  All  stock  guaranteed  by  the  owner, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stoner,  who  personally  selects 
and  inspects  your  order. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
WESTMINSTER. 
MARYLAND 


FEDERAL 


UTILITOR 


GARDEN 
TRACTOR 

8th  successful  season  for  Utilitor — 

4-HP  on  belt;  2-HP  on  draw  bar. 

Made  in  both  riding  and  walking 
Uses  8"  plow,  12"  disc  harrow,  7  cultivator  tools. 
Fine  for  buzz  saw  work.  Carries  three  lawn 
mowers  30"  units,  cutting  swath  84"  wide.  Field 
mowers  42".  New  No.  7  model  in  stock.  Parts 
and  spares  in  New  York. ’‘Experienced  service 
men  available  for  overhauling.  Federal  carries 
Planet  Jr.  hand  or  horse  tools  and  30"  mower. 


FEDERAL 
$220.00  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  GRANGER  CO.,  15  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City,  Tel.  1492  Rector 


$395f.o.b.  N.Y.with 
Plow  &  Plowing  Rims 


The  Trend  of  Eastern  Grape 
Growing 

Part  I. 

Causes  for  Anxiety. — The  unex¬ 
pected  but  inevitable  has  happened,  and 
for  the  past  few  months  the  _  eastern 
grower  of  grapes  has  been  thinking  long 
and  hard,  trying  to  find  some  reasonable 
explanation  as  to  why  it  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  just  when  it  appeared  that  the  crop 
of  1925  was  to  move  freely  and  at  fair 
prices.  Alljdiases  of  eastern  agriculture 
considered,  eastern  grape  growing  has 
been  one  of  the  few  branches  that  has 
managed  to  sustain  itself  and  perhaps 
make  a  little  money  during  the  years 
when  other  kinds  of  farming  and  fruit 
growing  were  steadily  losing  money.  The 
vineyardist  has  been  the  envy  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  generally  for  the  past 
six  or  eight  years.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
envy  crystallized  into  action  that  has  in 
some  way  tended  to  bring  about  the  fall 
in  1926 ;  for  many  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  who  had  never  grown  but  a  few 
vines  to  supply  the  home  were  attracted 
to  commercial  grape  growing  when  their 
lines  failed  and  they  saw  or  heard  that 
grape  growing  was  riding  on  the  crest 
of  prosperity.  That  many  vines  have 
been  planted  within  the  past  six  to  eight 
years  is  best  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
requests  that  have  come  to  the  writer  for 
information  on  vineyard  management. 
Most  such  inquiries  have  come  from  lo¬ 
calities  far  remote  from  the  well  defined 
areas,  proved  for  grape  growing,  and  usu¬ 
ally  in  proximity  to  the  large  centers  of 
population.  Just  how  much  the  increased 
number  of  vines  come  to  bearing  age  in 
1926  has  tended  to  demoralize  the  grape 
markets  the  past  season  will  never  be 
known,  but  it  no  doubt  played  a  consid¬ 
erable  part. 

Vineyard  Conditions  at  Beginning 
of  1926. — Most  New  York  vineyards  as  a 
result  of  climate  and  the  crop  borne  in 
1924  carried  a  very  light  yield  in  1925. 
The  fruit  of  1925  was  of  excellent  quality 
so  far  as  sugar-acid  ratio  was  concerned, 
but  the  trade  was  slow  to  absorb  even  the 
small  tonnage  of  a  quality  surpassed  but 
once  during  the  past  18  years.  The  grower 
as  a  rule  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  crop  moved  but  slowly  in  1925.  His 
assumption  has  been  and  is  still  that  a 
short  crop  should  move  quickly  and  at  a 
good  price.  The  selling  price  was  gener¬ 
ally  good  in  1925,  but  not  at  all  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  size  of  crop  when  compared 
with  other  years.  Evidently  there  was 
something  amiss  in  1925,  but  the  small 
tonnage  served  to  suppress  that  some¬ 
thing  till  a  later  year  so  far  as  the  great 
number  of  growers  was  concerned.  The 
shipping  associations  and  individual  deal¬ 
ers  alone  realized  that  the  markets  for 
eastern  grapes  had  gone  sadly  askew, 
even  in  1925.  Owing  to  the  light  yield 
of  1925  the  vines  were  able  in  a  large 
degree  to  regain  some  of  their  former 
vigor,  and  as  a  result  they  went  in  the 
Winter  of  1925-1926  with  a  considerable 
storage  of  plant  food,  with  cane  and  bud 
well  matured,  and  with  the  probabilities 
all  in  their  favor  that  there  would  be  but 
little  injury  from  Winter  temperatures. 
It  was  predicted  in  view  of  these  facts 
that  practically  all  buds  retained  after 
pruning  would  start  in  the  Spring  and 
that  nearly  all  would  set  full  clusters, 
with  many  secondary  shoots  carrying 
from  one  to  two  clusters.  Those  in  a 
position  to  offer  some  advice  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  suggested  to  the  grower  of  Concord 
that  the  pruning  should  be  closer  than 
usual,  and  many  growers  took  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  heart  and  pruned  accordingly, 
but  the  rank  and  file  sought  to  recoup 
for  the  light  yield  of  1925.  It  is  usually 
unsafe  to  predict  the  future  of  any  crop, 
let  alone  fruit  prospects,  but  for  once  at 
least  everything  turned  out  in  1926  ac¬ 
cording  to  beliefs  of  some,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  one  or  more  high  winds  early  in 
the  season,  the  yield  of  Concord  would 
have  been  still  greater  than  was  actually 
harvested,  or  would  have  been  but  for 
other  unfavorable  climatic  factors.  At 
this  writing  the  yield  of  Concord  is  put 
down  as  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
large  grape  centers  of  New  York. 

Increase  of  Vine  Plantings. — The 
large  crop  of  Concord  in  1925  was  not 
due  to  increased  acreages  in  the  well  de¬ 
fined  belt  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio,  but  no  doubt  the  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  acreages  of  Concord  in  parts  remote 
from  these  districts  and  in  proximity  to 
large  centers  of  population  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  ability  of  the  usual  mar¬ 
kets  to  absorb  the  large  crop  from  the 
well-established  sections.  The  general 
farmer,  the  fruit  grower  and  the  city  man 
with  some  farm  holdings  have  been  plant¬ 
ing  a  few  acres  of  grapes  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  usually  these  plantings 
are  close  enough  to  market  so  that  the 
buyer  comes  to  the  farm  with  truck  and 
makes  his  purchase  direct,  or  else  the 
grower  transports  his  grapes  to  the  city 
and  sells  to  dealers  or  individual  con¬ 
sumers.  In  parts  of  the  East  and  South¬ 
east  where  American  grapes  were  once 
grown,  but  in  which  after  many  trials 
and  vicissitudes  the  vineyards  were  finally 
abandoned,  an  awakening  has  come 
within  recent  years  and  many  acres  have 
been  replanted.  It  would  not  seem  that 
these  acreages  would  be  sufficient  to  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  supply  but  such  is_  the 
case.  The  grapes  from  sections  within 
trucking  distance  of  large  centers  of 
population  can  be  sold  at  a  lesser  price 
per  ton  than  those  that  must  have  added 
to  their  cost  to  the  purchaser  a  consider¬ 
able  freight  charge.  f.  e.  gladwin. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


Refined  Apple  Juice— 
and  Prosperity  lor 
Orchardists 

AMERICA’S  leading  orchardists  are  now 
turning  toMount  Gilead  Refined  Apple  Juice 
as  a  new  source  of  income  and  profit.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  them  the  wide,  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  a  pure  fruit  juice  that  retains  all  its 
natural  flavor  and  delicious  taste.  And  they 
have  found  in  Mount  Gilead  Refined  Apple 
Juice  the  product  that  exactly  answers  the 
public’s  demand. 

By  converting  their  sound,  undergrade  apples 
into  juice  these  orchardists  increase  the  sale 
value  of  their  crops  by  25%  to  SShr#.  ’Profits 
increase  in  proportion.  Worry  over  low  prices 
and  poor  crops  is  ended. 

Every  orchardist  should  know  how  the  Mount 
Gilead  Process  will  help  him  solve  his  problem 
of  securing  full  returns  from  every  sound  apple 
he  grows.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  secure 
full  details. 

rnrr  t  Orchardists  are  offered  a  free  subscription 
r  It Ei Ci  •  to  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Products  News, a 
quarterly  publication  containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  marketing  orchard  products.  A  free  booklet 
explaining  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining 
Apple  Juice  will  also  be  sent  you. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Mount  Gilead 

Process  of 
Refining 
Apple  Juice 


Send  for  free  booi.let  de¬ 
scribing  the  Mount  Gilead 
Process  of  Refining  Apple 
Juice.  Also  for  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mount  Gil¬ 
ead  Orchard  Products  News. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARM1TAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 


VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimimiiiiti 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iv  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 
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PACKETS  FINEST 
NEW  VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 
AND  OUR  BIG  SEED  BOOK 
ALL  FOR  10c 

6  Packets— one  each  of  ourFa- 
mousStarkGiantFloweredZin- 
nias.  Huge  Asters,  Glorious 
Poppies  .Improved  Stocks, 
Large  Cosmos  and  6 -footer 
Hollyhocks— go'to  you  with  our 
Big  1927  Seed  Book  that  bears  on 
front  cover  an  exquisite  Color 
Photo  of  Janet  Gaynor,  latest  and 
greatest  Movie  Queen,  admiring 
rZinnias.  All  this  you  get  by  merely 
sending  10  cents  in  stamps  with 
your  name  and  address  written 
on  coupon  below.  You  also  get 


SEEDS  STARK’S 
“BLIGHT  RESISTER” 
TOMATO  FREE 

The  Improved  NORTON  —  the  variety  that 
U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015  (p.  12)  declared  “doubled 
yield  of  other  tomatoes”  despite  worst  drought 
in  years. 

Write  at  ONCE  for  this  generous  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  next  month. 

Address  Box  308 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  112  Years 

STARK  BRO’S,  Box  308,  Louisiana,  M^j 


II  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  for  6  packets  Flower  a 
Seeds  &  1927  Seed  Book.  Send  me  5  “Blight  Itesister”  I 
Tomato  Seeds  FREE.  It.  N.-Y  3-5-27  " 


II  may  piant . . Fruit  Trees.  1 

State  No.  and  kind  A 


Name  . 


I 


P.  o 


I 


I  St.  or  It.  F.  D.  No. 


State 


I 


rBig  Catalog  FREE 

,  rFilled  with  Nursery  Bar- 
trains  from  my  600-acre  nur*  ; 
sery.  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever-  ( 

,  greens.  Flowers.  All  in  natural] 
colors,  also  landscaping  plans  at  di-  1 
rect-from-nursery-to-you  prices  ' 
UjZfly  that  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more-l 
Send  26c  for  25  Assorted  Glad-  1 
IOLUS,  or  10c  for  7.  This  specially 
'  advertising  offer  will  convince  you^ 


For  Five 
lEvergreens 

■  Popular  va- 
(riety.  2  year,  4 
|to  6  inch  seed 

■  lings.Or  5  each. 
13  different  va- 
lrieties,  15  in 
I  for  25c.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  this 
I  send  name  of 
I  some  neighbor 
I  who  owns  home 


BARGAINS 

To  further  convince  you  I  quote  here  a 
few  of  the  many  Bargains  found  in  this 
catalog.  Peonies,  assorted,  3  for  $1,00; 
Roses,  Rambler,  assorted,  4  for  SI. 00; 
Raspberries,  red  or  black,  20  for  $1.00; 
Snowberries,  white  or  red,  10  for  $1 .00; 
Bridal  Wreath,  4  for  $1.00:  Phlox, 
mixed,  7  for  $1.00;  Iris,  16  for  $1. 00- 
Jack  Pine  Seedlings,3  year,  av.  8  to  12 
in,  high,  25  for  $1.00,  Any  sis  tor  $5.00. 


EARL  FERRISl 

NURSERY 

t20 Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


GROW 


fr 


“Hearts  of  Gold 

CANTALOUPES 

the  MORRILL  way 

The  biggest  money- 
getter  of  any  crop 
in  90  days.  Get  into  the  roadside  market 
game.  Growing  instructions  with  orders. 
BUY  PURE  SEED  from 


R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 
Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Make  More  Money  from  Cabbage 


CAREFUL  growers  write  me  they  are  get¬ 
ting  18  to  20  tons  of  cabbage  per  acre. 
My  book  told  them  how.  Now  they  are 
cashing  in  big.  You  can  do  as  well.  Secret 
is  knowing  how  to  pick  seed  and  handle 
crop.  Send  name  aud  address  now;  I’ll 
mail  the  book  free. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-FINE  QUALITY  SEED  CORN 

100  Day  yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  yellow  Dent,  White  cob 
yellow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stake,  Lancaster  Co.  Sure 
Crop,  Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

8I1ULL  FARM  Box  8  Tullytown,  Pa. 


CERTIFIER  Green  Mountain  SEED  POTATOES. 
CEO.  MEHLENBACHER  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


WELLS’  I1EU  KIDNEY  RE ANS— Certified  Seed. 
Circular  and  sample  free.  li.  I*.  II  I'M  i’ll  It  EY,  lrn,N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ringing-  Trees 

There  have  been  many  articles  in  farm 
papers  about  ringing  trees  for  speeding 
up  bearing,  and  I  note  that  a  circular 
single  cut  through  the  bark  without  re¬ 
moval  of  any  part  of  it  is  being  recom¬ 
mended.  I  am  reputed  as  being  very 
lucky  in  getting  seedlings  of  all  fruits  to 
bear  at  a  very  early  age.  This  is  not 
luck,  but  due  to  a  modification  of  this 
way  of  ringing  which  is  simply  to  make 
at  the  proper  time,  which  with  us  is 
from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September,  a  spiral  cut  through 
the  bark,  using  a  very  sharp  knife,  and 
cutting  deep  enough  to  reach  the  wood. 
The  ends  of  the  cut  should  be  about  % 
to  1  in.  apart  vertically,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree.  The  sketch  will  show 
what  I  mean. 


Spiral  Ringing  of  Tree 

>  This  is  the  method  by  which  I  get  wal¬ 
nut  seedlings  to  bear  four  or  five  years 
from  the  seed.  There  is  sufficient  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  sap  flow  to  start  bud 
making,  and  it  can  be  repeated  yearly 
without  injury’  to  the  tree.  L.  ruppin. 

Pennsylvania.  ^ 


Trouble  with  Azalea 

I  am  enclosing  a  shoot  from  an  Azalea 
to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it,  and  what  to  do  for  it.  The 
tips  of  the  leaves  dry  up,  and  later  the 
leaves  drop  off.  Only  about  one-half  of 
the  buds  are  going  to  open,  so  that  the 
blossoming  has  only  lasted  six  weeks  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  10  or  12  weeks.  Is 
the  trouble  a  disease  or  caused  by  an  in¬ 
sect?  There  are  fine  spider  webs  con¬ 
necting  the  leaves  and  running  along  the 
trunk  and  on  the  pot,  and  I  sometimes 
find  a  small  gray  spider.  Has  the  need  of 
repotting  caused  the  trouble?  The  plant 
has  been  in  a  10-in.  pot  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  past  two  years  the  pot  lias 
'been  covered  with  a  green  mold  which  is 
occasionally  scraped  off.  It  is  kept  well 
watered,  with  water  in  the  saucer  most 
of  the  time  during  blooming  time.  I  put 
a  tablespoonful  of  garden  phosphate  on  it 
about  every  two  weeks,  both  this  Winter 
and  last  Winter.  It  produces  about  350 
blossoms  from  Jan.  13  to  Apr.  3.  The 
plant  is  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  2  ft.  high. 
It  was  given  to  me  15  years  ago  as  a 
Chinese  Azalea.  It  has  never  had  any 
special  care  except  to  be  given  plenty  of 
water,  and  to  be  kept  outdoors  five  or  six 
months  of  the  year.  m.  m.  s. 

Durham,  Conn. 

The  shoots  sent  showed  a  slight  infes¬ 
tation  of  thrips,  a  minute  insect  often 
found  very  troublesome,  and  the  fine  web 
described  suggests  red  spider.  Free  syring¬ 
ing  with  cold  water,  especially  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  will  control  both 
these  insects ;  they  are  the  result  of  a 
dry,  warm  temperature.  The  air  in  a 
dwelling  is  often  too  dry  for  best  results 
with  Azaleas.  Water  in  the  saucer  in 
which  the  flower-pot  stands  is  not  desir¬ 
able  ;  the  plant  needs  thorough  watering, 
but  good  drainage.  The  green  mold  sug¬ 
gests  poor  drainage.  We  do  not  think 
the  use  of  garden  phosphate  at  all  desir¬ 
able,  and  it  is  quite  probably  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  to  the  lack  of  thrift.  The  best 
top-dressing  for  an  Azalea  is  old  cow 
manure,  two  or  three  inches,  while  the 
plant  is  plunged  outside  during  Summer. 
Sometimes  a  small  application  of  liquid 
manure  is  given  while  the  plant  is  form¬ 
ing  buds.  The  plant  may  need  repotting, 
which  should  be  done  after  flowering, 
when  the  new  growth  commences.  The 
best  soil  is  a  sandy  compost,  half  peat 
and  half  fine  leaf  mold,  with  a  little 
fibrous  loam.  Pot  very  firmly  with  abun¬ 
dant  drainage.  The  base  of  the  stem 
should  be  just  above  the  surface. 


“How  did  your  house  look  after  it  had 
been  ransacked  by  those  burglars?”  asked 
the  neighbors.  “It  looked  as  if  my  hus¬ 
band  had  been  looking  for  something  he 
had  mislaid,”  replied  the  wife. — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


WEEDER-MUICHER-CULTIVATOR 


MAH.  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


With  much  less  of  your  time,  and  with  none  of  the  irksome 
back-breaking  labor,  you  can  have  a  bigger  and  far  better 
garden — and  with  your  roadside  market  to  sell  the  surplus, 
a  garden  that  will  pay  you  enormously  on  your  investment. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used” 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  rotary  blades  working  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  underground  knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds 
not  yet  up  are  thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  In  the  same 
operation,  the  clods  and  crusted  surface  are  broken  up  into 
a  level,  porous  moisture-retaining  dust  mulch— best  cultiva¬ 
tion  possible. 

No  stooping  or  bending  over,  no  chopping,  no  tugging,  no 
shoving  down,  no  strain  on  the  arms  and  shoulders.  A  girl 
or  boy  can  use  it.  Gets  close  to  the  plants;  guards  protect 
the  leaves.  Cuts  runners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Inexpensive. 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  BARKER  and  must  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  a  dandy.  My  garden 
is  a  real  garden  and ‘admired 
by  all  who  go  out  of  their 
way  to  see  it.  A  garden 
without  weeds  is  something 
worth  looking  at  and  a 
pride  to  the  owner.  I  can  go 
over  all  my  garden  in  less 
than  a  day,  where  it  took 
me  a  week  before  I  got  the 
BARKER.— Thomas  W.  Con- 
tee,  Jr.,  Sun-Set  Cottage, 
Box  3,  Franklin,  Mass. 


WRITE  TODAY.  We  want  to  show  you  many  pictures  of 

the  BARKER  and  its  work,  explained  why  it  weeds  and  mulches  so  much  better  and 

faster,  tell  you  the  various  sizes  and  the  prices  delivered 
to  you.  A  postcard  will  do;  or,  use  the  coupon  below. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  72,  David  City,  Ncbr. 


Valuable 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


BARKER  MFG.  CO,,  Box  72,  David  City,  Nebr. 

Send  Free  Catalog  aud  Special  Factory-to  User  Offer. 

Name  . . . 

Postoffice  . ._ . 

State  .  R.  Rt.  &  Box  . 

_ 1  it."  ■  u  n-  ■  n1  n  »i  y  i  :  ■  1  i  r—1  r1  i 


UNTIL  you  have  used  a  BARKER 
Weeder,  Mnlcher  and  Cultivator, 
you  can  never  know  what  a  satis¬ 
faction,  what  a  genuine  pleasure  a  garder 
can  be. 


Bigger  Garden  Profits 

Experienced  gardeners  know  that  profits  depend 
upon  the  care  they  give  the  soil  and  crops.  That  is 
why  so  many  professional  market  gardeners  use 


Insectilizer 


Insectilizer  is  a  tobacco-based  fertilizer,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash,  Phos.  Acid  and  or- 
ganic  matter.  It  is  made  from  tobacco  leaves  and  stems  carefully  selected  for  both  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  insecticidal  value.  Scientifically  prepared  so  that  all  elements  are  available 
immediately  and  also  give  constant  action  for  long  periods.  It  is  not  only  a  well 
Balanced  fertilizer  but  because  of  its  Nicotine  content  it  also  protects  vegetables  and 
plants  from  insects.  It  acts  as  a  drought  resisting  mulch  and  keeps  soil  moist  for  long 
periods.  Insectilizer  not  only  produces  bigger  crops  but  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 


“The  Florist  Wonder 
Worker” 


Tobacco  Powder  for 
Dusting 


F.  &  I.  Fertilizer  is  a  quick  acting  stim¬ 
ulant  for  plants.  It  is  used  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  florists  everywhere.  It  is  called  the 
“wonder  worker”  because  it  shows  such 
immediate  results.  It  produces  plants  with 
longer  stems,  larger  blooms  and  richer 
color.  F.  &  I.  has  six  to  eight  times  the 
fertilizing  value  of  stable  manure  and  is 
more  economical  to  use. 


C.  B.  P.  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  the 
highest  quality  tobacco  powder  for  dusting 
orchards,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens. 
Guaranteed  Nicotine  content  of  1.50%.  We 
also  make  a  fast  burning,  high  nicotine 
content  Tobacco  Dust  for  fumigating. 
Pouitrymen  use  our  tobacco  powder  for 
eliminating  worms  and  lice. 


Write  for  prices  and  further  information  about  these  high  class  tobacco  products 
that  are  being  used  by  the  largest  gardeners  and  florists  in  the  country. 


CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


1250  NEW  HOLLAND  PIKE  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Catalog 


FREE 


SALZERS  FARfl 


Trial 
Packet 

$100  In  cash  prizes  given 
for  best  ears  grown  of," 
Inbred,  Copper  bronze  or  J 
yellow  field  corn.  Thai 
new  breed  of  corn  that  f 
yields  8  to  12  more  bushels] 
per  acre  and  is  10  to  15  days  L 
earlier.  Seed  scarce.  Only  a] 
limited  amount  available.  _ 
Send  for  your  free  packet.  Planf  _ 
it  separately.  Give  it  special  care\. 
Watch  it  grow.  Win  a  cash  prize.  Writo^ 


Special  advertising:  offer.  20  ft. 
row  Asters,  Nasturtiums,  Pan¬ 
sies  or  Sweet  Peas,  10c.  Any 
3  packets,  60  ft.  tn  all  for  25c 

Complete  Vegetable  Garden, 

10  pkts.,  most  popular  vegetable 


Iseeda — radish,  lettuce,  tomato, 
lbe«t»,etc.  Ka.il,  worth  $1.  All  for 


i  special  1  _ 

bargain. 


WONDER 

TOMATO 

$25  prize  given 
for  biggest 
tomato  grown. 
Get  particulars. 


BEST  BY  TEST 

Every  pound  backed  by  69  years 
of  Salzer  service.  Planted  by 
thousands  of  farmers  year 

after  year  for  69  years. _ 

{  oughly  tested  and  recleaned.  Why  not 
reap  bigger  yields.  ”” 

varieties  Alfalfa,  C _ , _ _ _  OIOU1 

Corn,  etc.  at  lowest  prices,  quality  considered. 

IG  CATALOG  FREE 

Flow  prices.  Big  yielding  varieties  as  well  as  Highest  Quality 
Standard  Varieties  Kecleaned  Farm  Seeds.! 

John  A.  Salier  Seed  Co.,  Box  3S3  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


f  i.  The  surest  way  to  bumper  crops, 
alfa.  Clover,  Timothy,  Grass.  Alsike,  Oat 


.  Leading 
ats.  Wheat. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Surround  Yourself  / 

with  Safety  / 


Surround  your  family  and  yourselfwith  safety. 
Buy  a  Buick! 

THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qcneral  Motors  Corporation 


There  is  extra  power  in  the  famous  Buick 
Valve-in-Head  engine — for  hills — for  passing 
slow-moving  cars  on  crowded  highways — for 
quick  action  in  traffic  anywhere. 

There  is  extra  protection  in  Buick  4-wheel- 
brakes  because  they  are  mechanical — direct, 
positive  and  reliable — with  operating  parts  of 
drop -forged  steel. 

Buick’s  five-bearing-surface  steering  gear  is 
much  more  dependable,  besides  more  flexible 
and  less  tiring. 


One  safeguard  after  another  contributes  to 
your  feeling  of  security,  when  you  drive  a 
Buick. 


N  I1TTIK 


automobiles  are  built,  buick.  will  build 


A  touch  and 
it's  done 

all  you  need 
is  heat~  and  Kester  Metal 
Mender.  It’s  ready  to  use  and  with 
it  you  can  do  your  own  soldering  at 
home  as  well  as  an 
expert.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  with  each 
can,  enables  any¬ 
body  to 

free  sample 

upon  request 


KESTER 
METAL  MENDER 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 
4201- 138  WrightwoodAve.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 
Est.  1899 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


Make  More  Money 

OUT  OF  YOUR 

APPLE  CROP 

by 

Grading  More  Closely 

and 

Pressing  Culls  and  Seconds  Into  Cider 


Custom  Cider  Making  and  Road¬ 
side  Marketing  are  profitable.  Far- 
quhar  Cider  Presses  are  built 
strong  and  dependable,  exert  heavy 
pressure  and  get  the  most  and 
richest  cider.  Capacities  up  to  400 
barrels  per  day— designs  and  sizes 
for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Or- 
chardist,  Community  or  Custom 


Pressing ;  for  Vinegar  Plants, 
Canning  and  Preserving  factories. 

We  also  build  Cider  Press  Equip¬ 
ment-Racks,  Forms,  Press  Cloths, 
Cider  Pumps,  Hydraulic  Pumps, 
Knife  Grinders,  Grape  and  Tomato 
Crushers,  Pomace  Pickers,  Evap¬ 
orators,  Apple  Butter  Cookers, 
Tanks,  etc. 


Write  today  for  complete  new  Catalog. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Size  of  Pipe  for  Water 
Supply;  Septic  Tank 

1.  House  is  situated  on  a  hill  about 
20  ft.  higher  than  well  which  is  about 
900  ft.  from  house  and  the  well  has  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  I  want 
to  install  an  automatic  pump  with  capa¬ 
city  of  300  to  400  gallons  per  hour,  pump 
to  be  run  by  electric  motor.  What  size 
galvanized  pipe  will  be  required  to  run 
water  from  well  to  house?  2.  Would  you 
give  information  on  location  and  building 
of  septic  tank?  c.  A.  B. 

Russellville,  Ark. 

1.  To  force  water  through  a  pipe  900 
ft.  in  length  at  this  rate  (400  gallons  per 
hour),  without  undue  resistance,  the  pipe 
should  be  at  least  1*4  in.  in  diameter. 
With  this  size  a  friction  head  of  about 
18  ft.  is  indicated.  Unless  one  of  the 
pneumatic  systems  is  used,  which  operate 
the  pump  by  means  of  compressed  air 
when  a  faucet  is  opened,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  the  pumping  machinery  at 
the  well,  the  actual  lift  coupled  with  the 
resistance  to  flow  in  the  long  pipe  being 
too  great  for  suction  or  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  to  overcome.  Practically  all  of  the 
well-advertised,  and  well-known  makes  of 
pumps  are  satisfactory.  All  give  trouble 
at  some  time  due  to  wear,  and  one  thing 
to  look  to  in  making  a  selection  is  the 
ease  with  which  repair  parts  and  service 
can  be  obtained  when  this  trouble  de¬ 
velops.  The  purchase  of  an  outfit  amply 
large  for  the  work  is  a  help  in  securing 
long,  uninterrupted  service.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conditions  and  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  followed,  making  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
the  outfit  after  installation. 

2.  A  septic  tank  can  best  be  made 
from  concrete.  The  size  will  vary  with 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  It  should 
be  located  on  gently  sloping  ground  so 
that  the  overflow  can  be  led  from  it  to  a 
filter  bed.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  an  excellent  bulletin  on  “Sew¬ 
age  Disposal”  which  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request.  This  bulletin  describes  the 
construction  of  a  septic  tank  in  detail. 

it.  H.  S. 


Rim  Speed  of  Saw 

On  several  occasions  I  have  read  in 
the  answers  given  to  buzz-saw  questions 
that  the  rim  speed  of  a  saw  should  be 
around  10,000  r.p.m.  Will  you  give  the 
formula  for  finding  this?  What  is  the 
largest  saw  that  a  6  H.P.  engine  can 
handle?  Does  the  size  of  teeth  make  a 
difference?  Saw  is  to  be  operated  with¬ 
out  a  fly-wheel  or  weight  wheel  on  its 
own  shaft.  \V.  V.  D. 

Peru. 

The  rim  speed  of  a  circular  saw  or 
pulley  refers  to  the  speed,  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  in  feet  per  minute,  at  which  a 
point  on  the  rim  of  the  saw  or  pulley 
travels.  It  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  diameter  in  feet  by  3.1416  and  this 
product  by  the  revolutions  made  per  min¬ 
ute. 

The  power  required  to  drive  a  saw  is 
not  determined  wholly  by  the  diameter. 
The  thickness,  condition,  the  material 
sawed  and  the  rate  of  feed  are  all  factors. 
Ordinarily  a  6  horsepower  engine  would 
be  expected  to  drive  a  30  to  32  in.  saw 
successfully.  The  size  of  the  teeth  is  not 
important  so  long  as  they  are  pronerly 
shaped  and  sharp,  unless  extremely  fine 
or  coarse.  R.  H.  s. 


Power  Attachment  for  Ford 
Car 

I  would  like  to  make  a  power  rig  to  use 
under  rear  of  Ford  touring  car,  using 
both  wheels.  Will  you  tell  me  what  dia¬ 
meter  pulleys  to  use  against  the  wheels, 
and  also  for  belt  pulley,  so  as  to  get 
power  enough  to  saw  wood  and  run  a 
small  fodder  shredder?  w.  H.  s. 

The  Ford  car  engine,  like  all  other 
automobile  engines,  is  not  designed  for  a 
continuous  heavy  load,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  deliver  more  than  6-7  horse¬ 
power  continuously  on  the  belt.  It  can 
be  used  for  wood  sawing  and  other  com¬ 
paratively  light  work,  however. 

With  the  engine  running  at  1000  r.p.m. 
which  is  comparable  to  an  approximate 
road  speed  of  25  miles  per  hou  •,  the  rear 
wheels  will  revolve  about  275  times  per 
minute  when  the  car  is  in  high  gear.  If 
the  rear  wheels  rest  on  wheels  10  in.  in 
diameter,  these  will  be  driven  at  about 
825  r.p.m.  A  12-in.  pulley  with  a  6-in. 
face  keyed  to  this  same  shaft  will  make 
a  satisfactory  belt  pulley,  and  if  belted 
to  a  30-in.  pole  saw  fitted  with  a  10-in. 
pulley  will  run  it  at  990  r.p.m.,  giving  it 
a  rim  speed  of  7,771  ft.  per  minute.  If 
equipped  with  a  cast  iron  balance  wheel 
with  a  diameter  as  great  as  the  saw  this 
may  be  too  fast  for  safety,  the  safe  rim 
speed  for  cast  iron  wheels  being  6,000  ft. 
per  minute. 

The  exact  speed  of  the  counter-shaft 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  condition 
of  the  tires.  Soft  tires  lessen  the  effec¬ 
tive  diameter  of  the  rear  wheels  and  thus 
decrease  the  speed.  The  speed,  of  course, 
can  be  controlled  and  varied  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  by  the  throttle.  R.  H.  s. 
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Better  Quality  Brings  a  Saving 

Equal  to  the  Saving  of  Lower  Price 


This  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you,  to  bring 
closer  to  you  our  service  of  Saving 
and  Satisfaction. 

And  there  is  for  you  a  saving  on 
everything  you  need  to  buy.  There 
is  a  saving  in  cash  every  time  you  use 
your  Ward  Catalogue,  every  time  you 
take  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
bargains  it  offers. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 

Make  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Possible 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit— always. 
But  large  buying  brings  still  lower  prices. 

Ten  dozen  are  bought  cheaper  than  one 
dozen— always.  One  thousand  dozen  can 
be  contracted  for  still  closer  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Buying  for  You— our  eight  million 
customers— we  buy  in  the  largest  quan¬ 
tities,  and  we  buy  for  cash.  No  merchan¬ 
dising  power  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  or  sell  at  lower 
prices,  without  sacrificing  quality  to  make 
a  lower  price. 


Ward  High  Quality 

Assures  You  a  Double  Saving 

At  Ward’s  satisfactory  quality,  the  service¬ 
ability  of  an  article,  is  considered  first.  We 
do  not  deal  in  merchandise  that  is  skimped 
in  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

At  Ward’s,  Quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  do  not  adulterate,  or  substitute  inferior 
materials.  We  do  not  put  “price”  ahead  of 
your  satisfaction. 

-  At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  low  price. 

Use  Your  Catalogue 

For  Everything  You  Need  to  Buy 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  season 
for  you — if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue, 
if  you  look  in  your  Catalogue  to  fill  every 
need. 

There  is  for  you  in  this  Catalogue  a  gen- 
.uine  service  of  Saving  and  Satisfaction. 
There  is  for  you  at  Ward’s  big  Baltimore 
House  a  convenience,  a  time-saving  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  you. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Compare  prices 

—  compare  quality!  and  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  that  will  be 
yours,  if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 


Baltimore 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Remember 

TRIANGLE  BRAND 
COPPER  SULPHATE 

'  (Bluestone) 

not  only  protects  your 
crops  from  blight  and 
other  fungous  diseases 

but 

it  stimulates  them  to 
greater  yields 

because  of  the  tonic 
effect  of  the  copper. 
This  is  the  universal 
experience. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  St*  ■ 


?  New  York 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with*' 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch 
long.  It  is  safe. 


ust  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 

Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum' 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  ao%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  ah 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 

TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  twill  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (x  part  oil  to  imparts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned,  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 

X stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
I  eye.  ,  , 

Sunoco — i  to  ao  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching.  . 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  6ulpbur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Learn  When  and  How  to  Spray  for 
Important  Pests 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  valuable  book' 
let,  “Spray  Schedules.”  jj  _y  3  g 

flame . . . . — 


Address _ 


S  tate.... 


Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write* advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Night  Shifts  in  Orchard 
Spraying 

Liquid  spraying  is  a  very  slow  and 
troublesome  procedure  when  at  its  best. 
Timing  an  application  is  comparatively 
simple,  but  having  each  one  timely  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  Adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  fruit  is  more  dependent  on  timeli¬ 
ness  than  any  other  factor.  Spraying  is 
usually  a  battle  with  winds  with  frequent 
rains  between  the  “blows.”  The  author 
of  this  story  does  not  intend  to  pose  as 
the  originator  of  night  spraying,  for  it 
has  been  done  many  times  through  neces¬ 
sity,  and  is  quite  the  rule  with  many 
who  employ  dust  as  a  method  of  crop 
protection.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  urge 
it  as  a  serious  consideration  for  all  or¬ 
chard  opex*ators  who  cannot  at  least  spray 
the  orchard  within  a  36  hours  weather 
forecast.  To  be  able  to  do  this  means 
that  the  orchard  must  be  over-equipped 
for  spraying  if  the  work  is  done  only  in 
the  daytime. 

The  past  season  the  Huron  Farms  or¬ 
chard  of  Michigan  under  the  direction  of 
W.  E.  Underdown,  applied  20,000  gal¬ 
lons  at  night  and  only  10,000  gallons 
during  the  daylight.  Besides  this  6,000 
trees  were  dusted  all  season.  Wherever 
winds  are  troublesome  factors  it  is  easy 
to  enjoy  night  spraying.  That  army  of 
orehardists  who  “spray  with  the  wind” 
and  will  not  face  a  wind  full  of  lime- 
sulpliur  or  nicotine,  will  find  night  spray¬ 
ing  an  ease  and  a  comfort.  An  operator 
may  spray  before  a  wind  in  the  daytime 
and  at  night  protect  the  other  side,  in¬ 
stead  of  experiencing  the  delay  of  days 
and  the  uncertainty  of  waiting  for  the 
wind  to  change. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  spray¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  five  or  eight  hours  at 
night  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  worries  of  the  day  are  not  problems 
of  the  night.  No  neighbor  stopping  the 
sprayer  to  borrow  a  tool,  and  no  hired 
man  in  search  of  a  screwdriver.  Not 
even  the  telephone  to  call  you  away.  If 
a  night  shift  at  dusting  or  spraying  is  a 
desired  thing,  then  it  is  no  trick  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  A  good  light  that  will  en¬ 
velope  the  tree  is  the  first  consideration. 
An  open  flare  with  a  14  or  18-inch  re¬ 
flector  is  ideal. 

One  crew  can  spray  during  the  day 
and  another  at  night.  Usually  the  same 
crews  will  spi'ay  day  and  night  and  then 
sleep  it  out.  What  does  it  matter?  Isn’t 
it  good  judgment  and  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  to  get  the  application  finished 
timely  and  during  good  spraying  condi¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  linger  the  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  face  of  uncertain  elements? 

The  tendency  in  orchard  management 
has  usually  been  to  add  to  the  equipment 
in  order  to  avoid  working  overtime.  May 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  use  less  equipment 
and  get  the  greatest  possible  hours  of 
service?  The  mode  in  factory  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  run  two  or  three  shifts  of 
labor  on  the  machinery  before  enlarging 
the  plant. 

If  not  already  doing  so,  use  a  supply 
wagon  to  haul  water  and  dope  to  the 
spray  crew.  If  this  will  not  permit  time¬ 
liness,  longer  spraying  hours  are  the  only 
substitute  for  more  equipment.  Unless 
there  is  a  known  reason  why  night  spray¬ 
ing  cannot  be  safely  done  it  will  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  every  operator  of 
large  orchards.  The  diversified  farm  will 
especially  appreciate  doing  the  spraying 
in  fewer  days.  Unfortunately  too  many 
users  of  dust  try  to  apply  it  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Night  has  a  monopoly  on  calm. 

H.  A.  CARDINAL. 

Michigan  State  College. 


Grafting  the  Cherry 

I  note  E.  W.  L.  iixqxiires  how  and  when 
to  graft  a  cherry.  To  be  successful  it  is 
important  to  cut  the  scions  for  grafting 
before  very  severe  cold,  and  keep  in 
damp  sand  or  soil  until  ready  to  use. 
Cut  off  branches  not  less  than  %  in.  in 
diameter  and  in  splitting  the  stick  use 
a  sharp  knife  that  will  make  a  clean  cut. 
The  work  must  be  done  very  early;  the 
first  warm  days  in  March  is  the  best.  If 
the  operator  understands  grafting  he 
should  be  successful  if  he  follows  these 
directions.  Late  grafting  is  often  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  cherry.  On  so  young  a  tree 
enough  branches  can  be  grafted  in  one 
year.  Charles  black. 

New  Jersey. 


Hand 'Operated 


Built  Right 
Work  Right 

The  Acme  Stick  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  is  known 
as  “the  biggest  little 
tool  in  the  world.”  All 
Acme  Potato  •and  Corn 
Planters  are  equally 
good.  There’s  a  style 
for  every  use.They 
are  fast,  accurate 
and  economical. 

Every  ACME 
PLANTER  Is 
Money-  Back 
Guaranteed 


They  are 
properly  de¬ 
signed,  per¬ 
fectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  operate  faultlessly. 
They  are  the  product  of  many 
years’  experience  and  the 
world ’s  largest  factory  d  evoted 
exclusively  to  hand  planters 
and  sprayers.  Our  new  addi¬ 
tion  doubles  our  capacity, 
and  makes  possible  better 
tools  at  lower  cost. 

All  Practical  Styles 

The  Acme  line  is  complete.  V o\x 
can  get  just  the  type  of  planter 
you  want.  Ask  your  dealer  for  an 
Acme,  and  be  sure  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  workmanship  and  material. 

Free  Potato  Book 

Write  for  potato  book  —  “The 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit.’*  Full  of 
useful  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  growers. 

Potato  Implement  Co* 

Dept.  17 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


F2-26 


If  it  isrit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back 
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Leading  Fruit  Growers 
Use  the  "Acme”  Harrow 

THEY  find  that  it  keeps  groves  and 
orchards  in  perfect  condition  with  least 
outlay  of  time  and  effort.  The  sharp 
Coulters  cut  the  weed3  and  leave  a  thick, 
loose  mulch  of  earth.  With  “Acme” 
orchard  models,  you  can  work  close  to 
the  trees,  even  where  branches  are  low. 

You  will  find  the  “Acme”  equally  use¬ 
ful  in  the  truck  fields.  It  makes  perfect 
seed  beds  in  less  time  than  any  other  tool. 

Write  for  booklet,  “ Bigger  Crops  from 
Better  Tillage .”  Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  “Acme”. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

938  Drexel 
Bldg. 


Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


No.  23 


6'A  it.  wide 


If  Your  Dealer  does  handle 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Russian  Springfield  sporting  rifle 
$10.45 


6  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
80,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  8 
pounds.  Length, <“IM  inches;  barrel,  22inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens.  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Opting  Salts,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles.  Bugles,  lariats.  Medals,  etc.  1  S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1927  Collection  issue,  380 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pirtnres  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  Military  guns  and 
pistols  find  Colts'' sin  cel  775,  with  all  World  War  rifles. 
Mailed  50c. Est. 1866  Spec. New  Circular  for  2c  stamp. 
Francit  Bannennan  Sons,  501  Broadway  New  York  City 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book:  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Washing  Apples  to  Remove 
Arsenic 

At  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
Fort  Collins,  much  work  has  been  done 
in  the  past  with  regard  to  injury  on 
apples  arising  from  the  use  of  sprays 
containing  arsenic.  Growers  in  that 
country  feel  that  they  must  spray  very 
frequently,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in 
some  cases  in  that  rainless  country,  too 
much  of  the  spray  residue  is  left  on  the 
apples.  Since  there  has  been  some  com¬ 
ment  concerning  our  apples  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  efforts  have  been  made  all 
through  the  West  to  find  some  way  of 
insuring  a  safe  and  clean  product.  Special 
work  in  this  line  has  been  done  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  find  out  whether  wiping  or  wash¬ 
ing  the  frait  was  practical  or  desirable. 
Wiping,  either  by  machine  or  hand,  has 
not  given  full  satisfaction,  and  in  most 
cases  the  labor  was  too  expensive.  Thus 
efforts  were  made  to  find  some  other 
method  for  removing  the  spray  residue. 
Many  fruit  growers  now  use  “spreaders” 
so  that  the  poison  may  be  well  distributed 
and  not  washed  off  the  apples. 

The  Oregon  Station  has  found  that  a 
solution  of  1  percent  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  water  gave  good  results,  but  while  such 
a  liquid  solution  may  be  effective,  it  must 
not  injure  the  fruit  and  must  not  be 
expensive.  It  has  been  shown  that  arse¬ 
nic  will  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  salt, 
and  it  has  been  also  shown  that  common 
soda  will  decompose  lead  arsenate  and  re¬ 
move  oil.  Thus  a  combination  of  the 
salt  and  soda  was  tried  with  success.  Dr. 
Headden,  the  chemist  of  the  station,  says 
that  this  solution  meets  all  the  require- 
ments  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  any  lead  arsenate  deposits.  He 
gives  the  following  formula  for  making 
the  solution : 

The  solution  is  made  by  taking  4  lbs. 
each  of  soda  ash — (Na2C03)  which  is 
washing  soda  that  has  been  treated  to 
expel  all  the  water,  and  ordinary  table 
salt,  (NaCl)  and  dissolving  them  in  100 
lbs.  of  water.  This  means  8  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  of  salt  and  soda  ash  in  12%  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or,  if  the  reader  wishes  to 
think  in  larger  terms,  160  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  to  one  ton  of  water. 

This  solution  can  be  tised  in  wooden 
or  iron  vessels  and  should  be  heated  to 
100°  Falir.  (two  or  three  degrees  more  or 
less  would  make  no  difference),  but  the 
temperature  should  not,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go,  be  raised  materially 
above  100°  Fahr.  At  122°  Falir.  the  ap¬ 
ples  gave  off  a  strong  odor  of  apple,  and, 
on  paring,  were  found  to  be  less  firm 
than  they  should  have  been.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  as  precautionary  and  not 
as  an  established  fact  that  the  fruit  was 
really  injured. 

I  tried  weaker  solutions  than  the  one 
mentioned,  but  the  results  were  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  principally  because  they  were 
not  uniform.  This  may  have  been  due 
as  much  to  the  varying  amounts  of 
spreader,  or  even  of  the  arsenate  on  the 
different  samples  treated,  as  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  solution.  This  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  solution  was  too  weak  to  give 
uniform  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  proportions  given,  160  lbs.  of  the 
mixed  salts  to  a  ton  of  water,  or  8  lbs. 
to  100  lbs.  of  water,  may  be  used  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

To  the  solution  in  any  suitable  con¬ 
tainer,  heated  to  100°  Fahr.,  add  apples 
enough  to  cover  the  surface  thickly  and 
stir  gently  with  a  mop  or  some  equivalent 
instrument,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise 
the  apples.  The  stirring  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  10  minutes.  This  stirring  has 
two  purposes ;  it  creates  a  gentle  friction 
and  prevents  the  apples  from  floating 
with  the  stem  cups  out  of  the  solution. 
In  no  case  should  the  time  for  washing 
be  cut  to  less  than  five  minutes,  and  then 
only  when  no  spreader  or  oil  has  been 
used  upon  the  fruit.  On  removal  from 
the  bath,  the  apples  should  be  rinsed  to 
remove  the  wash  liquid.  This  completes 
the  process. 

The  results  from  this  treatment  at  the 
Colorado  Station  are  said  to  be  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  before  treated  and  after  they  were 
rinsed  were  made  and  the  result  was 
found  satisfactory.  Dr.  Headden  says 
the  method  has  been  tested  out  thor¬ 
oughly  and  will  certainly  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  A  solution  of  double  the  strength 
and  with  water  of  varying  temperatures 
gave  practically  no  improvement  in  re¬ 
sults.  They  also  tried  putting  apples  in 
a  cheesecloth  bag  and  then  dipping  them 
in  the  solution,  and  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory.  The  main  object  seems  to 
be  to  keep  the  solution  at  a  temperature 
of  100  degrees  and  stir  the  apples  gently 
while  they  are  being  treated. 

The  only  time  a  horse  gets  scared 
nowadays  is  when  he  meets  another 
horse. — North  Jersey  Motorist. 


Spray  Calendars 


asrpublished  in  February,  1927,  clearly  establish  the  out¬ 
standing  superiority  of  Nicotine  Sulphate  as  the  accepted 
nation-wide  control  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf  Hopper, 
Psylla,  etc.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Authorities  tell  growers  how  and  when 
to  use  Nicotine  Sulphate  and  Nicotine  Dust. 


Nation-wide  Aphis  Control 

with 

Nicotine  Sulphate 
Combination  Sprays 

IS  RECOMMENDED 


in 
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in  the  Spraying  Guides  compiled  by  Experiment  Station 
Authorities,  as  follows: 

‘‘Spray  Schedule  for  New  York.” 

“Spray  Calendar:  Shenandoah-Cumberland  region” 
(Virginia) 

‘‘Spraying  and  Dusting  Schedules  for  Michigan” 
“Spraying  Schedule  for  New  England.” 

“Spray  Calendar  for  the  Middle  West.” 

‘‘Spray  Table  for  Northern  California.’' 

“Spraying  and  Dusting  Calendar  for  Florida.” 

‘  Orchard  Spray  Program  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.” 
‘‘General  Spray  Tabla  for  the  Southwest.” 

“Spraying  and  Dusting  Program  for  Southeast.” 
‘‘Spraying  Calendar  for  Rocky  Mountain  Area.” 

“Spray  Calendar  for  Southern  California.” 

Such  is  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  Nicotine  Sul¬ 
phate  throughout  the  United  States.  This  endorsement 
is  based  upon  experiments  in  which  “BLACK  LEAF  40,” 
the  world’s  leading  Nicotine  Sulphate  and  Aphis  specific, 
was  used. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

‘‘Black  Leaf  40”  kills  not  only 
by  direct  contact  (hitting)  but  in 
extra  measure,  by  the  nicotine 
fumes.  When  you  mix  “Black 
Leaf  40”  with  Lime  Sulphur,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Calcium  Caseinate  or  with 
soap  alone,  you  convert  the  Nico¬ 
tine  Sulphate  into  volatile  nico¬ 
tine.  This  “extra  measure”  of 
protection  you  cannot  obtain 
from  the  non-volatile  insecticides. 

Dealers  Sell  “Black  Leaf  40”  In 
Several  Package  Sizes 


A  Check-Row  Transplanter 
That’s  Really  Accurate 

IRON  AGE  Check-Row  Transplanter  operates  on  new  principle,  positive  in  action. 
Plant-Setting  Gauge  guides  the  operators’  hands  so  that  every  plant  is  set  accurately 
— in  water  and  in  check. 


NONAGE 


Check-Row 
T  ransplanter 


No.  502  IRON  AGE  Transplants  with  Check-Row  Attachment 


Now,  you  can  cultivate  Tomatoes 
and  other  wide-spaced  crops  both 
ways,  save  hand  labor  and  get  bigger 
crops. 

It'  preferred,  yon  can  buy  the  Iron 
Age  Transplanter  without  Check- 
Row  Attachment  and  use  as  one-way 
spacer.  Attachment  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  when  needed. 

Write  for  big  broadside,  pic¬ 
turing  and  explaining  this 
new  member  of  the  famous 
Iron  Age  line. 

FRED  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


‘Patented 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Trowbridge  Grafting  Wax 

For  Successful  Grafting.  Sold  by  leading  Seed  and  Hardware 
Stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid.  1  lb.  package,  60c,  '/2  lb.  35c,  'A  lb.  25c. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON . MILFORD.  CONN. 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 

Reliable  McWhorter 


Sower 


Force- 

Feed 


COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
^  ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  fV rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles . 


Width  7  ft. 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


No.  44 


low- 

down 

Hopper 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept>  A,  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  UNbEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  LUCKNOW,  ONT. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  ¥ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaraniee  editorial  page.  : 
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Above;  Arsenate  of  lead  without  Kayso: 

note  uneven  coating. — At  Lefts 
Arsenate  of  lead  -with  Kayso. 

Scientific  tests  and  actual  field  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  prov¬ 
ed  that  Kayso  is  the  ideal  spreader 
and  adhesive.  Many  authorities  speci¬ 
fy  Kayso  by  name,  and  we  have 
letters  that  indicate  the  successful  use 
of  Kayso  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  shade  trees. 

For  every  spraying — in  any  sea¬ 
son — or  with  any  kind  of  material 
— Kayso  spreads  the  spray  and  makes 
it  stay.  It  is  equally  effective  with 
lime  -  Sulfur,  Bordeaux,  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  Nicotine,  Whitewash,  and 
as  an  emulsifier  in  the  home-making 
of  oil  spray  s. 

Kayso  costs  so  little  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  spray  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  it  is  poor  economy  not  to 
put  Kayso  into  every  mixture. 

So  when  you  buy  your  spray  mate¬ 
rials  always  protect  your  investment 
by  buying  enough  Kayso  for  all  your 
spraying  and  dusting.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  full 
particulars. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 


Experts 
recommend 
A  CASEIN 
SPREADER 

do  you  know 
howto  buy  the 
right  kind  ? 


Every  grower  who  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  government  bulletins  and 
farm  journals  for  the  past  few  years 
has  learned  the  value  of  adding  a 
Casein  Spreader  to  the  spray.  With¬ 
out  a  spreader,  the  ordinary  spray 
mixture  is  deposited  in  drops ,  and 
leaves  much  of  the  surface  exposed 
to  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 
And  a  spotty  spray  often  causes 
blotches  that  lower  the  grading  of 
the  fruit. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
experts  recommend  the  addition  ot 
a  Casein  Spreader,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “ calcium  caseinate.” 

The  Right  Kind  is  Important 

What  is  the  best  way — the  sure 
way — to  buy  it? 


-Is  There  a  GETZ 

Washer  in  Your  Town  ? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  "Getz”  would  be 
without  one  — would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 

7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

504  Everson  Bldg»t  Syracuse,  N*  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.2S 


175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


KAYSO 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


THE  BRUNER  WEEDER 
AND  SPACER 


!t  weed*,  directly  in  the  row,  onions,  carrots,  etc., 
with  weeder  head  (insert)  and  spaces  spinach, 
endive,  beets,  or  any  other  spaced  crop,  using 
spacing  discs  as  shown 
on  machine.  Will  block 
out  or  space  any  width 
in  row. 

Two  and  three 
row  gangs  sup¬ 
plied  for  use  with 
garden  tractors. 


Gardeners : 

As  a  first  step 
toward  1927 
profits,  get  out 
the  old  pencil 
and  ask  Bruner 
for  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Tell 
us  what  you  grow. 


R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Bennett  Ave.  Ferndale,  Mich. 


From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


$IGt©  $25  Per  Acre  £0©d  houses.  Particulars, 

H.  K,  DART  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


The  Clover  Seed  Problem 


Farmers  who  must  buy  Red  clover  seed 
this  year  face  a  serious  problem.  The 
crop  of  American  grown  seed  is  very 
short.  There  is  not  enough  of  it  to  fully 
supply  all  requirements.  Some  dealers 
seem  to  he  sold  out  already.  And  this 
Lias  led  to  a  sharp  controversy  over  the 
question  of  using  imported  seed.  Such 
seed  has  been  sent  to  this  country  from 
Canada,  Chile,  Italy,  France  and  some 
of  the  countries  in  Southern  Europe.  As 
most  farmers  know  a  law,  passed  last 
year,  decrees  that  imported  clover  seed 
must  be  stained  with  a  peculiar  color  for 
each  country  or  section  from  which  it 
comes. 

Now  handlers  of  American  seed  declare 
that  all  imported  seed  is  inferior.  They 
do  not  usually  make  any  distinction  what¬ 
ever.  They  say  the  imported  seed  is  in¬ 
ferior  because  it  is  not  as  vital  as  the 
American,  because  it  winter-kills  easily 
and  because  there  is  danger  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  insects  or  plant  diseases.  They 
say  that  some  of  the  large  seed  dealers 
have  stocked  heavily  with  imported  seed 
and  are  trying  to  dispose  of  it. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  claimed  that  seed 
sent  from  France,  Canada  and  certain 
other  countries  is  just  as  good  as  Ameri¬ 
can  seed,  or  at  least  strains  of  seed  grown 
in  certain  localities.  It  is  admitted  that 
much  inferior  seed  is  produced  in  Italy 
and  some  other  countries,  but  it  is  also 
claimed  that  seed,  for  example,  grown  in 
Oregon  or  Tennessee  does  not  give  good 
results,  so  that  all  American-grown  seed 
is  not  superior1  or  equal  to  the  best  seed 
from  France,  Canada  or  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  claimed  that  handlers  and 
dealers  are  attempting  through  a  form  of 
propaganda  against  imported  clover  seed, 
to  create  a  fictitious  value  for  American 
seed  and  thus  induce  farmers  to  pay  more 
than  they  should.  All  seem  to  agree  that 
prime  American  seed  grown  in  approved 
localities  is  the  standard  for  quality.  In 
any  comparative  test  it  should  be  graded 
100.  It  is  a  mistake  to  grade  all  Ameri¬ 
can  seed  at  this  high  figure  because  it  will 
not  reach  it,  and  there  is  the  point  which 
must  be  clearly  understood. 

That,  we  think,  states  the  germ  of  the 
controversy  fairly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not 
interested  in  any  part  of  the  argument 
except  our  desire  that  farmers  may  be 
enabled  to  get  the  best  bargain  for  their 
money  which,  of  course,  includes  quality. 
We  want  to  know  the  truth  about  this 
matter  without  accepting  any  statement 
from  either  side  until  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  checked  up.  We  have  therefore  spent 
much  time  in  making  a  full  investigation. 
We  have  consulted  seedsmen,  growers, 
dealers,  importers,  exxieriment  stations, 
writers  and  scientific  men  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  of  course  some  contradic¬ 
tion  and  quite  a  little  loose  talk,  but  out 
of  it  all  we  are  able  to  dig  certain  facts 
which  seem  to  be  clear.  We  have  tried 
to  consider  all  sides  of  the  question.  The 
grower  of  American  clover  seed  would 
naturally  like  to  retain  the  American 
market  for  his  seed.  A  generally  bad 
rexnitation  for  imx>orted  seed  would  add 
to  the  value  of  American  seed.  There  is 
always  the  patriotic  thought  that  we  must 
help  our  own  xieople  at  almost  any  price. 
Without  doubt  the  trade  in  imported  seed 
will  be  greatly  helped  if  the  public  under¬ 
stand  that  such  seed,  or  at  least  certain 
strains  or  parts  of  it,  are  suitable  for 
planting  here.  TVitli  all  these  things  in 
mind  certain  statements  appear  to  be 
true.  We  cannot  of  course  print  all  the 
evidence,  but  this  is  what  we  conclude : 

1.  The  American  seed  is  quite  uneven 
in  quality  and  vitality.  It  varies  and 
should  not  be  grouped  and  sold  in  one 
class  as  “American.”  Unquestionably 
some  of  this  American  seed  is  not  as  good 
as  the  best  imported.  For  example,  sev¬ 
eral  stations  have  shown  that  seed  from 
Idaho  and  from  France  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  than  certain  strains  -of  American 
seed. 

2.  Without  question  the  origin  of  the 
seed  has  much  to  do  with  its  success  in 
any  given  locality.  That  is,  the  conditions 
in  Ohio  or  Indiana  may  be  such  that  seed 
grown  in  some  other  certain  State  or  lo¬ 
cality  might  prove  a  failure  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  Perhaps  this  may  account 
for  the  curious  behavior  of  clover  seed 


from  Chile.  In  some  of  the  Far  Western 
States  this  seed  has  given  splendid  re¬ 
sults,  while  at  other  x>oints  it  has  proved 
a  failure. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
most  clover  seed  from  Italy  is  inferior  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  seem  to  thrive, 
and  there  seems  a  general  agreement  that 
it  should  not  be  used  here.  Much  the 
same  seems  true  of  the  small  amount  of 
seed  grown  in  Southern  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  the  best  evidence  that 
French  seed,  of  good  quality,  is  quite 
equal  to  most  American  seed  and  superior 
to  many  strains.  This  is  not  guesswork 
but  the  result  of  many  careful  experi¬ 
ments.  The  question  has  been  put  square¬ 
ly  to  some  of  the  most  careful  experi¬ 
menters  in  the  county  as  to  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  use  French  seed  this 
year.  The  invariable  answer  is  “Yes, 
if  I  could  be  assured  that  the  seed  actu¬ 
ally  was  grown  in  Northern  France  and 
tested  well,  I  would  certainly  use  it.” 
That  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  major¬ 
ity.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  a 
fewT  of  our  corresx>ondents  stubbornly  in¬ 
sist  that  they  would  not  use  imported 
seed.  They  are  in  the  minority. 

4.  We  have  evidently  come  to  the  time 
when  the  most  important  thing  to  know 
about  our  clover  seed,  is  not  whether  it 
is  American  or  imported,  but  where  was 
it  grown  and  how  does  it  test?  There 
must  be  worked  out  some  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  origin.  Some  of  the  seeds¬ 
men  say  it  will  be  impossible  to  know 
where  the  imported  seed  comes  from — yet 
much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  American 
seed.  It  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to 
work  out  zones  showing  which  kind  of 
seed  is  best  for  sowing  in  each.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  some  at  least  of 
the  imported  seed  is  good,  while  the  Ital¬ 
ian  seed  has  a  bad  reputation.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  the  French  seed,  at 
least  when  we  are  sure  of  its  origin,  is  a 
good  bargain. 


From  Dairying*  to 
Orcharding 

I  recently  sold  part  of  my  farm  which 
makes  it  rather  difficult  to  continue  it  as 
a  dairy  farm,  and  am  thinking  quite  se¬ 
riously  of  setting  out  about  10  acres  of 
the  remainder  to  an  apple  orchard.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  although 
quite  level  is  exceptionally  well  drained, 
sloping  a  little  toward  the  south.  The 
farm  itself  has  in  the  past  been  quite 
badly  drilled  out,  but  the  part  intended 
to  be  r’  nted  to  orchard  is  the  best.  What 
varieties  should  I  plant?  There  is  not 
much  of  a  home  market,  neither  are  there 
any  commercial  orchards  nearer  than  33 
miles  away.  Would  nursery  stock  pro¬ 
cured  in  Missouri  do  as  well  in  this  north¬ 
ern  climate  as  that  procured  here? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  R. 

C.  C.  R.  does  not  ask  for  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  changing  from  dairying  to 
orcharding  6n  the  farm  he  describes  will 
be  profitable  or  not.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  successfully  make  the  change. 
To  grow  fruit  well  and  compete  in  the 
markets  with  other  fruit  growers  means 
that  the  man  making  such  a  change  must 
have  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
growing  and  handling  fruit.  Few  dairy¬ 
men  have  these  qualifications.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  well  situated 
to  grow  fruit.  It  seems  that  he  is  not 
now  in  a  fruit  area,  cannot  learn  from 
his  neighbors  and  co-operate  with  them, 
since  there  are  few  fruit  growers  near 
him,  and  from  what  he  says  market  con¬ 
ditions  with  him  would  be  far  from  ideal. 
If,  however,  he  decides  to  make  the 
change,  probably  McIntosh  and  Cortland 
would  be  the  best  two  varieties  to  plant 
in  an  orchard  in  liis  region.  Northern 
Spy  would  probably  do  well  also,  although 
it  takes  the  Northern  Spy  a  long  while  to 
come  in  bearing. 

I  should  say  that  nursery  stock  jmr- 
chased  iu  Missouri  would  probably  do  as 
well  as  that  purchased  nearer  home.  I 
recommend  that  he  write  to  the  stations 
at  Geneva  and  Ithaca  and  ask  for  bul¬ 
letins  and  circulars  having  to  do  with  ap¬ 
ple  growing.  U.  P.  H. 


Visitor:  “Well,  Willie,  when  your 
mother  has  company  she  always  has.  a 
little  job  for  you,  I  suppose.”  Willie: 
“Yes,  I  count  the  guest  towels  after  the 
company  goes.” — Life. 
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If  you  can  take  old  pasture 
land  or  hay  fields  that  have  run 
to  weeds  and  poor  grasses — 


If,  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense, 
you  can  bring  them  back  to  fine  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover — 

Think  how  much  money  that  will 
mean  in  your  own  pocket! 

Why  not  try  it  this  year?  Here  is  the 
way  one  Massachusetts  farmer  went 
at  it: — 

He  had  an  old  timothy  sod  which 
had  been  seeded  for  some  years.  The 
clover  had  entirely  run  out  and  he  was 
getting  only  a  thin  stand  of  undesirable 
grasses. 

Through  the  use  of  500  lbs.  per  acre 
of  a  3-8-0  (no  potash)  fertilizer,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  increasing  the  timothy  and 
red  top.  Sweet  vernal  was  reduced  and 
oat  grass  was  about  the  same. 

On  another  section  where  he  used  500 
lbs.  of  a  3-8-10  fertilizer  a  big  change 
had  occurred.  Sweet  vernal  was  almost 
gone  and  in  place  of  the  poor  grasses, 
he  had  a  fine  large  stand  of  timothy  and 
clover.  Just  a  little  good  fertilizer  had 
changed  the  value  of  his  pasture  radically. 

There’s  a  profit  for  you,  too,  in  build¬ 
ing  up  your  pasture  land  or  hay  fields. 
Sometimes  lime  is  necessary  if  your  soil 
is  acid.  Stable  manure  is  a  good  thing 
but  remember — manure  alone  is  not 
enough.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
have  to  be  added  to  it  to  make  it  a 
well-balanced  fertilizer  for  hay,  clover 
or  alfalfa. 

A  poor  stand  of  clover  or  alfalfa  Is  often  due 
to  a  lack  of  potash.  Be  sure  that  plenty  of 
potash  goes  on  your  pasture  or  hay  field 
either  as  a  supplement  to  manure  or  in  a  high 
analysis  mixed  fertilizer.  The  improved 
quality  of  your  hay  as  well  as  the  bigger  yield 
will  prove  how  well  it  pays. 

FREE — A  new,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  Better  Grains  and  Hay”,  is 
being  prepared  for  the  press.  If 
you  will  send  us  your  name  and 
address  we  will  gladly  send  you 
a  copy  when  published. 

Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St.,  Dept.,  K-64  New  York 

Genuine  ff)  German 

POTASH 


SaCTTTiWI 


W  G ARDEN  TRACTOR 


Pays  for  Itself 

—in  one  short  season  in  money, 
time  nnd  labor  saved.  Low 
Introductory  Price  makes  it 
easy  to  own  this  better  power 
garden  tractor.  Just  the 
machine  for  Bmall  farms,  truck 
gardens,  estates,  suburban  places, 
etc.  Takes  the  “Back-break”  out 
of  farm  tasks.  Easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Sturdily  built.  Made  with 
single  or  twin  engine  in  both  rid¬ 
ing  and  wa  king  types.  Two  speed 

gear.  Mower  attachment  has  3k  ft. 

utter  Bar  and  Knife  that  uses 
standard  3-inch  sections. 

Free  Book-SgSFsSSw 

Tractor  Catalog.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you  money.  Ask  for 
NEW  LOW  PRICES  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today. 


zDoes  Any 
Farm  Job! 

Plows,  plants, 
cultivates, 
(gauge  wheel 
regulates  the 
depth  of  culti¬ 
vating)  mows, 
runs  feed 
mills  and 
other  belt 
machinery. 
Use  it  all  year. 

Write  Today! 


Shaw  Mfg 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven'PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  h  s  ' 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  JH.  • 

Poultrymon  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  i  reo 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Vh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Piping  Orchard  for 
Spraying 

I  have  an  apple  orchard1  of  675  trees 
set  30  ft.  apart,  25  rows  one  way  and  27 
rows  the  other.  I  propose  to  pipe  this 
orchard  for  spraying,  my  reasons  being 
as  follows:  The  orchard  is  in  sod  and 
will  remain  so,  there  is  no  plow  land  on 
the  farm,  apples  being  the  sole  crop.  I 
feel  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  either 
a  tractor  or  heavy  team  that  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  a  spray  rig.  About 
half  of  the  crop  is  generally  sold  in  the 
orchard,  the  buyers  doing  the  hauling, 
and  I  figure  that  it  is  cheaper  for  me  to 
hire  balance  of  hauling  than  it  would  be 
to  keep  a  truck.  Water  supply  is  close 
to  the  orchard  with  power  plant  sufficient 
to  put  the  water  in  mixing  tank  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  orchard.  I  am  enclosing 
diagram  of  orchard  with  proposed  piping 
arrangement.  .What  I  want  to  know  is, 
can  I  use  %-in.  pipe  for  the  main  line 
and  Yq- in.  for  the  three  service  pipes. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  provided  three 
cut-offs  in  main  line  so  that  I  would  be 
pumping  into  only  one  service  pipe  at  a 
time.  I  propose  to  use  about  a  200-ft. 
hose,  one  line  only  and  a  spray  gun  rather 
than  rods.  I  have  a  spray  outfit  that  de¬ 
livers  enough  material  for  one  large  gun 
pumping  against  a  pressure  of  250  to  275 
pounds.  Would  this  same  outfit  answer 


Layout  of  Orchard  Spray  Plan 

or  will  I  have  to  get  one  with  greater 
power  and  capacity?  There  are  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  terrain  in  this  orchard,  it 
being  practically  all  level,  pipe  can  be 
laid  on  top  of  ground  or  buried  very 
shallow,  drainage  of  pipes  can  be  taken 
care  of  easily  when  spraying  season  is 
over.  w.  F.  D.  B. 

Missouri. 

The  inquirer’s  place  is  ideal  for  perma¬ 
nent  spray  plant,  being  about  20  acres 
and  slightly  oblong.  He  cannot  efficiently 
use  three-quarter-inch  mains — half-inch 
laterals  or  200  foot  lines  of  spray  hose. 
Such  a  plant  will  prove  so  disappointing 
as  to  inake  it  not  worth  while. 

The  best  installation  will  be  that  out¬ 
lined  on  attached  sketch.  A  one-incli 
main  runs  lengthwise  of  orchard  from 
the  power  plant  stationed  at  the  orchard 
centre.  From  the  one-inch  main  line, 
three-quarter-inch  laterals  extending  to 
qach  side  of  main  to  the  centre  of  the 
second  tree  row  from  the  orchard  sides, 
a  three-quarter-inch  valve  (gate),  is  on 
each  lateral  next  to  the  one-inch  main. 
The  hose  connection  must  be  placed  on 
three-quarter-incli  risers  extending  to  the 
surface  of  turf,  each  four  tree  rows,  the 
centre  of  the  four-tree  row,  so  as  to 
spray  two  tree  rows  each  side  of  riser, 
lateral  ways  and  three  tree  rows  each 
side,  main  line  ways  making  24  trees  at 
a  hose  setting.  The  laterals  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  sixth  row.  This 
will  require  five  laterals  across  the  or¬ 
chard  (five  each  side  of  main),  with  eight 
risers  for  each  lateral  (four  each  side  of 
main).  The  riser  hose  connection  is  a 
heavy  three-quarter-inch  stop  and  waste 
valve,  so  placed  as  to  relieve  pressure  on 
hose  when  valve  is  closed. 

In  addition  to  pipe  and  fittings  this  in¬ 
stallation  will  requii’e  : 

Two  one-incli  gate  valves,  10  three- 
quarter-inch  gate  valves,  40  three-quarter- 
inch  stop  and  waste  (heavy  type)  ;  2 
one-inch  plugs ;  10  three-quarter-inch 

plugs ;  40  hose  adaptors  for  riser  connec¬ 
tions. 

Give  the  system  sufficient  drop  for 
drainage  (no  dead  spots).  Place  lines 
about  14  inches  deep  from  surface,  stake 
each  riser  with  four-inch,  2x4  white¬ 
washed  or  painted  stake ;  stake  valves 
same  way ;  use  95  feet  length  of  spray 
hose.  This  length  will  reach  the  third 


Smooth flowing 

POWER, 

Lasting  Strength 

THE  new  No.  12  Mogul  isHardie’s  answer  to 
the  demand  from  large  growers  for  a  sprayer 
giving  more  capacity,  higher  pressure  and 
with  lighter  (weight.  This  big  Mogul  with  a  discharge 
capacity  of  15  gallonsper  minute,  and  with  200-gal¬ 
lon  tank  mounted  on  the  truck  weighs  only  1800 
pounds.  And  it  includes  the  numerous  new  Hardie 
pump,  engine,  and  truck  features  which  today 
embody  the  greatest  improvements  that  have  ever 
been  made  in  the  industry. 


Absolute,  positive  self-oiling  has  been  accomplished 
without  enclosing  the  pump  or  sacrificing  the  acces¬ 
sibility  of  any  part.  The  spraying  solution  cannot 
mingle  with  the  oil.  Plungers  that  do  not  leak;  die 
cast  removable  bearings;  absolutely  tight  valves 
that  are  easily  removed ;  silent  chain  drive ;  Hardie 
Cushman  engine;  Autoplex  truck,  all  make  the 
Hardie  the  outstanding  sprayer  unit  today.  20 
sizes  and  models.  From  $5.00  to  $1000.  Pressure 
up  to  650  pounds. 

Write  for  catalog 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at:  Portland.  Oregon;  Los  Angeles  ;  Kansas  City; 

Petrolia,  Ontario 


'Hardie-Cushman  engine  gives 
abundant  dependable  bower. 
Eight,  strong  Autoplex  truck. 
Vust  proof  hood  when  desired. 
Many  other  exclusivee  fatures. 


DEPENDABLE 


The  East's 

SIZES: 


Mower 


Most  Famous 

One  Horse  3K — 4  foot  cut 
Two  Horse  4kz,  5,  6  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lift  Mower  No,  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedEastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un 
evenness  of  ground, 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
Bateman Brothers.Inc.Dept.  B  .Hoosick Falls, N.Y, 


A  farmer  wrote:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  5  ft.  Mower  runs 
so  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole. " 

Repair  parts  for  Walter 
Wood  Binders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrows 


BOLENS 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Does  your  Garden 
Plowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 
ILawn  Mowing  — at 
'such  big  saving  of 
time  and  energy.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Instant  Hitch 
|  for  interchanging  of  attach 
Iments.  Improved  new  tools. 
'Arched  Axle,  Tool  Control, 
Power  Turn,  Snappy  Motor- 
many  other  features.  Easy' 
itime  payment  plan. 

|  W rite  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
Port  Washington.  Wis. 


QKOW  legumes— alfalfa,  clovers,  soys,  vetch,  peas  and  beans.  They  draw  valuable  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  and  implant  it  in  the  soil.  And  for  paying  results — heavy  crops,  rich 
fertilization  inoculate  your  legumes  with  Nitragin  the  original  soil  inoculator. 

Important:  Look  for  the  Date  When  Buying 

All  inoculators  are  perishable  and  should  he  dated  as  to  active  life ♦  To  protect  you,  your  crop, 
labor  and  money,  when  inoculating,  every  package  of  Nitragin  is  dated  for  the  year  it  is  to  be 
used.  When  you  buy  Nitragin  you  get  fresh,  vigorous  inoculant  and  paying  results.  Look 
for  the  dated  label  and  insist  on  ISlitragin,  the  established,  original  soil  inoculator •  Prices: 


Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soys,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch — All  Legumes 


s 

I90K  F0JS  THE  MT£ 
WHEN  BUYING 


bu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed _ $  .40 

Vz  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _  60 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _ 1.00 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed _ 4.75 

Garden  size,  peas,  beans,  lima 
beans _ _ _  .20 


Prices  reduced  on  Soy  Beans 
and  Cow  Peas 

V2  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _ $  .40 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _  .70 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed _ 2.50 


Order  thru  Seed  Dealer,  Seed  Catalog 
or  direct  from  us.ifdealercannotsup- 
ply  you.  Always  state  kind  of  seed  you 
teant  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free 
booklet  “Soil  Inoculation”. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

665  National  Avenue 


When  ordering  always  name 
the  crop  you  leant  it  for. 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 


-s 
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COMPLETE  —  Nothing  To  Add 

SCALECIDE  alone  Does  Air  That  Any 
Combination  of  Dormant  Sprays  Can  Do 

Scalecide  controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls 
aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red mite 
(delayed  dormant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by 
lim  e-sulfur  even  with  nicotine.  It  controls  pear  psylla 
(fall  or  early  spring).  It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or 
spring).  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  annual 
use  of  Scalecide  controls  some  forms  of  fungous 
cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide— it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  art  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale- 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort  ? 

It  Is  Quaranteed 

Scalecide  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  better  orchard  than  lime-sulfur. 
This  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  Men,  like  Stark  Bros., 
who  know  orcharding  and  know  Scalecide,  use  Scalecide. 

It  Protects  Stark  Bros .  $5000  Tree 

Stark  Bros,  paid  the  record  price  of  $5000  for  their  original  Golden  Delicious 
tree — recognized  as  tHe  parent  of  tHe  most  promising  apple  on  the  market*  They 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  this  valuable  tree.  So  to  protect  it  against 
man.  and  beast,  they  enclose  it  in  a  burglar-alarm  cage. 

And  to  protect  it  against  scale  and  every  other  pest  con¬ 
trolled  by  dormant  sprays,  they  spray  it  every  year  with 
Scalecide — the  complete  dormant  spray .  Can  there  be  a 
more  expert  endorsement  of  Scalecide  l 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray, 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement 
— or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right). 


UARANTEE  I 

(uaitnice  1 

it  you  will  dr-*!*  r 
»p  oieiud 
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Send  For  This  Free  Book 


This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
— the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 
This  expensive  book  is  free,  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Drum  $2  extra:  return  able 

Scalecide  Prices 

Freight  Paid  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11.50) 

Drum  2.00  13.50 
(returnable)  ) 

1—  10-gal.  can  10.60 
1— 5-gal.  can  6.25 
1— 1-gal.  can  1.75 
1—1-quart  can  .75 


JLLE/WE 

COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY-'/ 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying’' 

My  dealer’s  name  is - - 

His  post  office  is - - — — — - - - - State - 

My  name  is— — - -  - 


My  post  office  is 


-State- 


If  you  want  information  about  “Sulfocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  CD 


BOYCE  DOUBLE  SPRAY  GUN 

The  latest  a n,d  best  method  of  depositing  liquid  spray. 
The  Best  gun  helps  to  produce  the  best  fruit. 


Two  nozzles  sprav  twice  as  fast  as  a  one  nozzle  device.  The  saving  of  half 
the  time  and  a  sure  job  of  spraying  is  worth  time  and  money  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit  growing. 

For  safe  by  all  good  dealers  at  $11.00  each . 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG:  CO.  225  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


. . . . immmmmmi 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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diagonal  tree  on  the  three-tree  way  and 
the  others  with  smallest  amount  of  fa¬ 
tigue  for  the  sprayman. 

This  reply  is  based  upon  an  extensive 
investigation  of  such  plants.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  convinced :  three-quarter-inch 
mains  and  lialf-inch  laterals  are  not  ef¬ 
ficient.  Any  longer  hose  lengths  than 
100  feet  are  not  practical.  Place  the  two 
one-inch  main  line  gate  valves  under  the 
plant.  The  cushion  in  the*  one-inch 
main  line  gives  an  even  nozzle  supply 
without  pump  pulsation. 

The  supply  tank  should  be  1,000  gal¬ 
lons  capacity  with  three  propeller  agita¬ 
tors  on  one  shaft.  In  time  loss  of  smaller 
tank  will  pay  difference  in  cost  in  one 
season.  The  pump  should  be  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  power  unit.  Belt-driven 
pumps  run  unevenly  with  varying  pres¬ 
sure.  The  best  and  most  efficient  spray 
pressure  is  plus  400  pounds  at  nozzle ; 
anything  less  than  300  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

My  own  plant  comprises  two  1,000- 
gallon  tanks,  by-pass  connected,  a  four- 
cylinder  3%x5-inch  pump  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  4-cylinder  15  H.P.  gas  motor. 
We  drive  the  pump  46  r.  p.  m.  and  have 
450  to  475  pounds  pressure  with  six  spray 
guns  open  at  same  time.  Spraying  7,000 
trees  in  from  32  to  40  hours  actual  spray¬ 
ing,  the  pump  running  10  hours  daily 
aud  the  nozzle  valve  stopping  only  to 
change  hose  connection. 

Washington.  J.  s.  kloebeu. 


Recent  Developments  in 
Insect  and  Disease 
Control 

The  codling  moth  has  been  responsible 
for  more  new  developments  in  spraying 
practices  than  one  would  imagine  offhand. 
It  has  always  been  a  difficult  pest  to 
control,  particularly  in  dry  sections  of 
the  West,  or  during  dry  years  in  the 
East.  This  past  season  it  caused  exten¬ 
sive  damage  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
more  so  than  for  several  years  past. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fruit  injury 
that  the  codling  moth  has  caused  it  has 
jeen  largely  responsible  for  the  increased 
use  of  oil  sprays,  while  the  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  lead  arsenate  for  control  pro¬ 
voked  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
public  against  fruit  with  visible  spray 
residues.  The  result  has  been  expensive 
wiping  machines,  financial  loss  in  many 
cases,  and  now  a  new  process  of  washing 
the  fruit  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  blame  all  of  this 
onto  the  codling  moth,  but  the  facts  are 
there. 

Fortunately  the  washing  of  fruit  now 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  simple  solution  of 
the  spray  residue  problem.  Fruit  im¬ 
mersed  for  one  minute  in  a  bath  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1  to  500  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  treated  fruit 
has  been  kept  in  storage  for  five  months 
with  no  apparent  injury.  In  fact,  the 
bath  seems  to  improve  the  finish  of  some 
varieties,  notably  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  In  the  Fall  of  1026  two  men  using 
splint  baskets  and  wooden  hogsheads 
dipped  ISO  bushels  of  fruit  in  three  hours. 
The  acid  costs  about  15  cents,  and  the 
entire  operation  was  performed  for  less 
than  2  cents  a  bushel. 

To  mention  some  of  the  important 
changes  in  spraying  materials,  wettable 
sulphur  sprays  are  gaining  in  favor  in 
almost  all  sections  of  the  country  be¬ 
cause  they  give  good  disease  control  and 
less  injury  than  standard  lime-sulphur. 
The  sulphur  in  lime-sulphur  reaches  the 
tree  in  soluble  form,  and  if  it  gets  into 
the  interior  of  leaf  or  fruit  tissues 
through  breaks  in  the  skin  or  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  injury  results.  Furthermore,  lime- 
sulpliur  tends  to  form  compounds  with 
arsenate  of  lead  which  are  apt  to  give 
burning,  although  hydrated  lime  added 
to  the  spray  helps  to  overcome  this  dis¬ 
advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  straight  sulphur 
sprays  such  as  wettable,  colloidal,  and 
precipitated  sulphur  the  sulphur  is  insol¬ 
uble  although  in  very  finely  divided  con¬ 
dition,  and  even  though  it  enters  plant 
tissues  it  results  in  little  or  no  injury. 
Xew  Jersey  dry-mix  is  being  used  more 
extensively  each  year,  especially  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  where  lime- 
sulphur  often  produces  injury.  Dry  lime- 
sulphur,  too,  is  receiving  attention  and 


CLEAN 

PEAKS 


Growers  are  finding  a  new  so¬ 
lution  to  the  double  problem 
of  pest  control  and  spray  resi¬ 
due  by  the  use  of  Volck  instead 
of  arsenate  of  lead  in  their  cov¬ 
er  sprays. 

Volck  kills  by  contact  and  not 
by  poisoning,  ending  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  spray  residue  by  ending 
the  use  of  objectionable  ma¬ 
terial. 

Controls  codling  moth  by 
killing  both  eggs  and  worms 
and  acts  for  some  days  as  a  re¬ 
pellent  in  preventing  further 
egg-laying  on  sprayed  surfaces. 

Also  highly  effective  against 
pear  psylla,  San  Jose  Scale,  and 
many  other  insect  pests. 

Volck  has  a  margin  of  safety 
heretofore  unknown  in  con¬ 
tact  sprays  and  marks  a  definite 
advance  in  summer  control  of 
insect  pests. 

Write  for  new  booklet  “Cod¬ 
ling  Moth  Control”  by  Dr.  W. 

S.  Regan. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Watsonville,  California 
204  Franklin  St..  New  York  City,  Chicago,  III.; 

Portland,  Ore.;  Yakima,  Wath. 


VOLCK 


*‘¥he  Scientific  Insecticide. 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
in  1884 • 


Send  for 
complete 
New 

illustrated 

catalog. 


Protect  Crops  and  Profits 

Spray  with  a  BEAN  and  produce  more 
“Extra  Fancy”  Fruit.  Permanently  Porce- 
lained  Cylinders  that  never  wear  out;  trouble- 
less  Ball  Valves  with  threadless  cover  and 
Removable  and  Reversible  seats;  Depend¬ 
able  Pressure  Regulator;  Eccentric  instead 
of  cranks;  Pumps  without  stuffing-boxes  or 
stuffing-box  troubles;  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  All  sizes  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest.  42  years  of  experience. 


BEAN  Simplicity 

A  hlghgrade  low-cost 
power-outfit  with  capa¬ 
city  of  5M  gals,  a  min.  at 
250  lbs.  pressure,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  2  rods  or  so,  do 
good  work  with  a  spray  gun. 


BEAN  Power  Dusters 

Mix  their  own  Dust,  sav¬ 
ing  half  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Engine  Driven. 

Crop  and  orchard  types. 


Write  for  BEAN  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalogs . 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


23  Hostner  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich,  so-siss  San  Jose,  Calif. 
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Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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has  given  satisfactory  control,  and  fruit 
of  good  finish,  when  used  at  a  rate  that 
will  give  a  standard  amount  of  sulphur 
in  the  dilute  spray.  It  is,  however,  less 
effective  in  dormant  sprays  against  in¬ 
sects.  Lime-sulphur  still  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  leading  fungicidal  spray,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  now 
known  for  early  sprays  against  that  most 
important  of  apple  diseases — apple  scab. 
The  newer  sprays  are  challenging  su¬ 
premacy  but  have  not  yet  displaced  lime- 
sulphur. 

The  Bordeaux  oil  sprays  have  also 
made  progress.  Delayed  dormant  sprays 
containing  2  to  4  percent  of  oil  in  the 
form  of  oil  emulsion  have  been  very 
effective  against  the  red  mite,  though 
lime-sulphur  in  the  delayed  dormant 
spray  and  again  several  times  during  the 
Summer  will  also  give  adequate  control. 
When  lime-sulphur  is  used  on  foliage  that 
has  been  injured  by  mites  the  strength 
should  be  reduced  to  avoid  injury  caused 
by  the  entry  of  the  material  into  the 
feeding  holes. 

Pear  growers  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  material  for  the  control  of  pear 
psylla.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  in  equal 
parts  of  hydrated  lime  and  plaster  of 
Paris  together  with  1  percent  nicotine. 
One  pound  of  the  dust  to  a  tree  several 
times  during  the  season  has  given  some 
interesting  results.  Tl;e  cheapness  and 
ease  with  which  the  material  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  are  its  strongest  recommendations. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  for 
discussion  in  peach  circles  is  the  injury 
to  twigs  and  limbs  by  arsenical  sprays. 
The  recommendation  has  been  to  add  an 
excess  of  hydrated  lime  even  in  Jersey 
dry-mix  when  lead  arsenate  is  used.  On 
sour  cherries  arsenic  injury  has  been 
found,  as  well,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  this  form 
of  injury  on  stone  fruits. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  recently 
appeared  in  regal'd  to  dry  and  liquid  cop¬ 
per  preparations.  Copper  sulphate  and 
hydrated  lime  are  the  materials  that 
make  up  Bordeaux  and  which  are  also 
the  chief  ingredients  in  the  copper-lime 
dusts.  Now  copper  sulphate  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  when  water  is  added  to  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  lime  together,  the  two 
materials  combine  to  form  insoluble  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  unable  to  penetrate  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  or  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Yet  they  remain  glued  very  tightly 
where  they  fall.  When  fungous  spores 
fall  on  Bordeaux-coated  surfaces  they  are 
quickly  killed. 

With  the  copper-lime  dusts  this  may 
or  may  not  be  the  reaction,  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  the  surface  of  the 
foliage  is  wet  when  the  dust  is  applied. 
If  water  is  not  present  the  two  chemi¬ 
cals  cannot  form  Bordeaux.  Instead  they 
retain  their  original  state.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  hydrated  lime  is  quickly 
air-slaked  under  such  conditions  and  be¬ 
comes  inert.  When  the  next  rain  or  dew 
occurs  the  copper  sulphate  is  either 
washed  off,  leaving  the  foliage  unpro¬ 
tected,  or  else  it  finds  a  break  in  the  leaf 
surface  and  produces  noticeable  injury. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  why  these  ma¬ 
terials  have  apparently  given  different  re¬ 
sults  in  different  localities  and  during 
different  seasons. 

To  return  to  specific  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  the  codling  moth  immediately  reas¬ 
serts  itself.  Although  arsenate  of  lead 
is  the  standard  material  used  in  its  con¬ 
trol  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  not 
given  the  control  desired.  Summer  oil 
sprays  were  resorted  to  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  but  they  are  being  aban¬ 
doned.  Instead,  arsenate  of  lead  sprays 
are  being  supplemented  with  the  almost 
forgotten  practices  of  banding,  scraping 
the  bark,  destroying  debris,  and  so  on. 
Some  success  has  been  secured  from  the 
use  of  baits  of  fermenting  apples,  cider, 
honey,  and  syrup  in  pails  hanging  in  the 
trees. 

The  curculio  has  also  been  causing  con¬ 
siderable  damage  of  late.  A  heavy  lime 
spray  just  after  the  petals  fall  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  arsenate  of  lead  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  Some  growers  delay  the 
calyx  application  several  days,  and  add 
10  to  20  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to  the 
usual  lime-sulphur-arsenate-of-lead  spray. 

Aphis  is  sporadic  in  its  appearance — • 
severe  one  year  and  not  the  next.  Nico- 


SELF-OIL!  NG 


A  REGISTERED  TRADE  NAME 


MYERS 
:r  SELF-OIUNG 
QUADRUPLE 

«o*pum:p  f 


EuLMNUMY,  dependability,  performance — here  arc  the 
qualities  on  which  the  splendid  success  of  MYERS 
SELF-OILING  POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS  and  complete 
POWER,  SPRAY  RIGS  is  built,  — 


,  .  ,  -  They  are  the  same  qualities 

uppermost  in  >  our  own  mind  when  you  are  spraying  or  when  you 
are  ready  to  purchase  new  spraying  ec  ‘ 

Positive  self-lubrication,  housed  "  f 
matic  control,  duplex  or  quadruple: 
cylinders,  other  exclusive  improve 
ment-s  in  design  and  construction,  al 
so  combined  and  refined  as  to  provid 
the  utmost  in  spraying  perfection,  ar 


NO. 

12,0 

MYERS 

GIANT 

duplex: 

LOW  DOWN 
SPRAY  RIG. 


EIGHT  STYLES 
AND  SIZES  TO 
CHOOSE  FROM 


MYER3>» 
SELF-OILING  X 
DUPLEX  PUMP 


POPULAR  MYERS  HAND  SPRAYERS 


EIF-OIUNT 
iSPfW  \ 


l(o  B  NO.  325  No.  1296  NO.  R308C 

SSfUEJMIYEIES  &  HH©aII 

231  Fourth  Street  ©Hi©. 

wStf  °vUFlfiyJX?ars  ofMYERS-HONORBiLTPUMPS  for  Every  Purpos 

WATER  SYSTEMS-HAY and  GRAIN  UNLOADING  TOOLS  -  BARN  FACTORY  an, 
GARAGE  DOOR  HANGERS- STORE  LADDERS  EIL  °  Y  & 


Mr.  O.  D.  Sweuning,  Aurora,  South  Dakota  says: 

“Received  the  Pickering  Governor  for  my  McCormick- Deering  and  put  it  on 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  started  out  threshing  tough  flax  and  found  the 
tractor  worked  a  lot  better.  If  a  slug  came  in,  the  Governor  acted  before  the 
belt  flop  would  come  down;  the  motor  did  not  vary  over  twenty  revolutions, 
either  separator  empty  or  full. 

“The  motor  will  not  smoke  after  a  slug  as  it  used  to  and  I  KNOW  1  SAVE 
ABOUT  THREE  GALLONS  OF  GAS  A  DAY. 

“Have  run  it  only  a  week 
BUT  WOULD  NOT  TAKE  IT 
OFF  FOR  $50.” 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet 
10D  which  describes  the  Pick¬ 
ering  adapted  to  your  tractor, — 


The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn 

|  Send  me  FEEE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  10D. 

I  Name  . 

Address  . . . 

m _ Name  and  size  of  Tractor . . 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 
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Get  the  most 

Jbryour 

limestone 
dollar 


Here’s  how' — when  you  buy  lime 
you  are  really  buying  lime  oxide  (its 
active  chemical  property),  and  this  is  what  you  get: 

For  $125.00  you  can  buy,  on  aa  average,  delivered  to  your  station, 

25  tons  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  containing  12  A  tons  of  lime  oxide,  or 

9  tons  Burnt  Lime  containing  7  A  tons  lime  oxide,  or 

10  tons  Hydrated  Lime  containing  7  A  tons  lime  oxide. 

You  obtain  66%  more  actual  lime  for  yoyr  money  when 
you  buy  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — note  the  bumper  crops — and 
you’ll  spread  Solvay  every  year  ! 

Write  for  booklet. 

Solvav  Sales  CorDoration 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  j  ust  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money- iback. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5,Chicago,IIL 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  i-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


too  FT.  TO  KOI. I, 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


LIME-MARL 

A  better  value  than  ground  lime-stone, 
burned  or  hydrated  lime.  Results 
prove  it.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  information. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER,  572  W.  Market  St.,  YORK,  PA. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


Wanted 

Young  men,  18  to  80,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you,  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 
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LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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PROTECTION 

FROM  BLOSSOM  TO  BASKET 

FROM  the  moment  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  slowly  burst  and  the  first  tip 
of  green  shows  in  the  balmy  days 
of  Spring  until  the  fruit  hangs  ripe, 
mellovg  and  juicy  upon  the  tree  at  Har¬ 
vest  Time — Protection  against  the  hosts 
of  natural  enemies  of  fruit  is  necessary. 

Our  Beautiful  New  Sprayer  Citalog, 
illustrated  here,  gives  every  detail  of 
the  spray  rigs  that  really  give  Protec¬ 
tion  from  Blossom  to  Basket.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  wants  more  in¬ 
formation  than  this  ad.  contains. 

Our  Protection  insurance  rate 
is  the  lowest— because  our  spray¬ 
ers  live  the  longest. 

“Protection  Assured” 


SERVICE 

That’s  Seldom  Equaled 

SATISFIED  users  of  “Friend” 
sprayers  write  and  say  that  a 
“Friend”  will  give  10  or  12  years  of 
very  hard  service  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Then  because  a  “Friend” 
lends  itself  so  well  to  rebuilding  at 
so  small  cost  the  machine  can  be 
overhauled  and  re-built  and  give  the 
same  dependable  service  as  Avhen  new 
for  6,  7  or  more  years. 

They  also  report  that  a  10  or  12- 
year  old  “Friend”  is  often  worth  23 
to  40%  of  its  original  value. 

You  can  readily  understand,  we 
believe,  that  it’s  a  mighty  good 
sprayer  that  is  worth  25  to  40%  of 
first  cost  after  years  of  service. 

Honest  manufacturing  makes  this 
unparalleled  service  possible  and  it’s 
the  kind  of  service  that  brings  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  user  and  produces  Prof¬ 
its  from  the  investment. 

A  “Friend”  will  save  money  for 
anyone  who  sprays. 

You’ll  Appreciate  These 
Practical“FRIEND”  Features 

1 —  Complete  short  turn — cuts  clear  un¬ 
der,  follows  liorses  anywhere. 

2 —  Flexible  fifth  wheel  allowing  rigid 
frame — keeps  working  parts  always 
in  alignment. 

3 —  Larger  wheels  to  carry  heavy  spray 
material — easy  drawing. 

4—  I.ow  down,  easy  of  access  for  adjust¬ 
ments  or  loading. 

5 —  Direct  propeller  agitator — no  gears, 
belts  or  chains.  Thorough  agitation. 

<5 — “Friend”  patent  motor-pump  unit; 
motor,  transmission  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  all  in  one — stress  self- 
contained. 

7—  Auto  marine  type  water-cooled  mo¬ 
tor;  dual  lubrication  and  magneto 
ignition. 

8 —  Frictionless  roller  bearing  direet 
pump  drive.  “Friend”  direct  line 
plungers. 

9 —  Adjust  packing  by  one  nut.  Remove 
only  two  screws  to  repack  pump.  In¬ 
side  lubrication  of  pump  plungers. 

10 — Remove  valve,  cage  and  seat  by 
loosening  one  screw.  No  screwed-in 
seats  or  cages  to  stick. 

Just  a  brief  outline  of  the  things 
that  make  “Friend”  better  is  given 
here. 

Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  you  wish 
for  more  information  ? 

Why  not  let  us  send  you  our  Big 
Free  Catalog  so  you  can  study 
“Friend”  features  at  your  leisure? 

HERE’S  A 
SURPRISE 

A  new  low  price,  high  quality,  or¬ 
chard  sprayer  for  the  small  grower. 

This  new  spray  pump  is  a  little 
wonder  - —  nothing  like  it  ever  de¬ 
signed  before.  Everything  easy  to 
“get  at”— nothing  that  any  farm¬ 
hand  cannot  understand. 

Capacity  for  one  lead  of  hose  at 
300  lbs.  pressure. 

2  II.  P.  engine.  100-gallon  tank. 
Sold  complete  with  truck  or  com¬ 
plete  on  bed  above  truck.  Can  be 
bought  without  engine  if  desired. 

Present  low  price  guaranteed  only 
to  April  1. 

Write  for  full  information  and  cir¬ 
cular  about  this  real  surprise. 


SPRAYING  OUTFITS 

That  Don’t  Wear  Out 
Read  What  “FRIEND”  Users  Say : 

“14  years  ago  I  purchased  a  spray¬ 
er  from  you.  It  has  been  run  every 
year  since  and  is  giving  good  ser¬ 
vice  yet.”' — Michigan. 

“My  ‘Friend’  Queenly  sprayer  is 
one  of  the  old-timers,  starting  'on  its 
thirteenth  season — it  lias  worked  line 
for  the  previous  12.” — Massachusetts. 

Hundreds  Testify  Like  the  Above. 

A  FEW  TYPES  OF  THESE 
LONG-LIFE  SPRAYERS 
ARE  SHOWN  HERE 


Cut  Under  Type 

The  handiest,  easiest  drawing,  most 
durable  and  flexible  sprayer  made. 

Single  unit  motor-pump — twisting 
of  chains  can  cause  no  gears  or 
chains  to  break.  No  delays  with  the 
good  “Friend.” 


Bed  Type 


A  mighty  handy  sprayer  for  use 
with  regular  style  farm  .truck — -par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  for  use  with  low- 
down  steel  truck. 

if  you  want  this  type  of  sprayer 
investigate  the  “Friend”  line  of  Bed 
Sprayers.  Sold  with  or  without 
truck. 

We  have  no  fear  in  saying  that 
not  another  sprayer  on  the  market 
can  equal  the  “Friend”  Bed,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  cut  under  type. 


Traction  Sprayer 

“Friend”  traction  sprayers  have 
direct  drive,  no  gears,  belts,  chains 
or  sprockets.  Develops  pressure  the 
quickest  and  has  easiest  draft  of  any 
traction  sprayer. 

No  other  sprayer  has  been  able  to 
equal  its  high  pressure. 

Made  for  potato,  vegetable  ami 
vineyard  spraying. 


A  Good  “FRIEND”  For 
Any  Spraying  Purpose 

Onlv  a  few  of  the  leading  types  in 
the  “Friend”  line  are  shown  here. 
Power,  combination,  traction,  double 
action  hand  pumps,  barrel  sprayers, 
garden  and  atomizer  sprayers  are 
made  in  sizes  to  accommodate  any 

demand.  „  ,  . 

We  know  you  can  find  a  sprayei  to 
fit  your  needs  in  the  “Friend  line. 


PROTECTION  FROM 


Combination  Sprayer 

A  real  “Friend”  power  sprayer  on 
two  wheels  for  spraying  potatoes  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  fruit  trees. 

Just  the  sprayer  you  need  if  you 
have  a  general  farm,  with  both  fruit 
and  field  crops  to  spray. 

Standard  “Friend”  motor-pumps 
used  on  these  sprayers. 

Write  todav  while  it’s  on  your 
mind  —  for  our  Beautiful  48-Page 
Sprayer  Catalog  and  Surprise  Spray¬ 
er  Circular— It’s  FREE. 

Your  request  will  have  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasporf,  N.  Y. 


BLOSSOM  BASKET 


tine  is  theoretically  effective  against  the 
young  aphids,  but  in  actual  operation 
during  the  cool  weather  which  usually 
accompanies  aphis  outbreaks  the  nicotine 
does  not  volatilize  rapidly,  and  control  is 
not  what  is  desired.  Oil  sprays  seem  to 
give  just  as  good  protection. 

Apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm  was 
much  less  severe  in  1920  than  in  1925. 
A  great  many  folks  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  control  they  secured, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else. 
Poison  sprays  and  dusts  applied  the  first 
week  in  July  and  again  two  or  three 
weeks  later  gave  almost  complete  control 
in  1926. 

Recent  improvements  in  blight  control 
include  the  addition  of  Congo  Red  to  the 
disinfectant  so  that  workmen  can  see  the 
parts  that  have  been  covered.  A  new 
formula  of  one  part  each  of  mercuric 
cyanide  and  mercuric  chloride  in  500 
parts  of  water  is  replacing  the  old  for¬ 
mula  of  bichloride,  1  to  1000.  A  Cali¬ 
fornia  formula  suggests  three  parts  of 
glycerine  and  one  of  water  in  place  of 
water  alone. 

And  finally  in  the  control  of  apple  scab, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
fruit  disease,  great  emphasis  is  being 


known  that  the  Baldwin  only  bears  every 
other  year.  To  obviate  this  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Manning ;  and,  in  the  Spring 
of  1S40,  he  spent  nearly  two  days  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  the  blossoms.  It  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect ;  this  year,  the  tree  is  com¬ 
pletely  loaded  with  fruit.  This  experi¬ 
ment  is  valuable,  for  it  shows  that,  in  a 
large  orchard,  when  the  trees,  by  chance, 
nearly  all  fruit  the  same  year,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  them  can  be  made  to  fruit  in  the 
alternate  year  simply  by  the  labor  of  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  blossoms.” 

Trees  get  into  the  habit  of  bearing  in 
the  same  year  chiefly  because  of  climatic 
conditions  which  cause  a  heavy  set  of 
fruit  in  any  single  year.  It  is  a  common 
observation  that  if  the  blossoms  ai‘e 
killed  by  frost  the  tree  will  bloom  again 
the  following  year.  It  is  this  sort  of 
thing  which  begins  large  blocks  of  trees 
to  boar  in  the  same  years,  and  if  nothing 
occurs  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  the 
performance  it  will  be  kept  up  year  after 
year. 

Yet  something  can  be  done  by  cultural 
practices.  Trees  which  are  alternate 
bearers  may  he  helped  by  thinning  out  the 
old  “drone”  wood  from  the  inside  of  the 
tree,  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  um¬ 
brella-type  growths  in  the  top  of  the  tree 


Applying  a  Thorough  Spray  to  a  Block  of  McIntosh 


placed  upon  early  sprays,  particularly  ap¬ 
plications  made  .between  the  bursting  of 
the  fruit  buds  and  the  opening  of  the 
flowers. 

All  in  all  the  fruit  grower  finds  that 
materials,  appliances,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  forging  rapidly  ahead  these 
days,  and  soon  will  leave  the  man  behind 
who  does  not  keep  up  with  the  changes. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  E.  v.  s. 


Making  Some  Apple  Trees 
Bear  One  Year  and 
Others  the  Next 

I  have  several  fine  early  and  late  apple 
trees  which  bear  very  well,  excepting 
that  they  all  bear  the  same  year.  This 
next  Summer  and  Fall,  for  example,  we 
will  have  practically  no  apples.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  overcome  this  condition?  I  should 
also  like  to  put  new  apple  trees  in.  Is 
there  any  way  to  find  out  the  year  apple 
trees  will  bear  so  that  the  new  trees  will 
not  bear  in  the  same  year  the  old  trees 
do?  A- s* 

Maple  Shade,  N.  J. 

In  front  of  our  home  is  a  Gravenstein 
tree  which  hears  heavily  one  year  and 
produces  nothing  the  next.  Putting  the¬ 
ory  to  practice  we  picked  off  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  on  one  limb  of  the  tree  while  it  was 
in  full  bloom.  As  a  result  that  limb  bears 
fruit  the  year  that  the  rest  of  the  tree 
hears  none,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
tree  is  loaded  with  fruit  this  lone  limb 
lias  none.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  Gravenstein  fruits  each  year. 
Anyone  can  do  the  same. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea 
is  seen  from  the  following  passage  writ¬ 
ten  just  eighty  years  ago  by  Charles  M. 
Ilovey,  noted  American  horticulturist, 
after  visiting  the  Pomological  Gardens  of 
Robert  Manning,  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  accurate  students  of  horticul¬ 
ture  : 

“Passing  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  in  full 
bearing,  Mx‘.  Manning  stated  that  it  was 
one  on  which  he  tried  the  experiment  of 
changing  the  hearing  year.  *It  is  well 


so  as  to  let  in  sunlight,  and  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fertilizer  applications  that  will 
produce  a  vigorous  growth.  There  are 
records  of  Baldwin  trees  which  have 
borne  annually  for  a  number  of  years. 
Such  trees  are  always  in  good  vigor,  open, 
and  free  from  unproductive  wood. 

This  is  one  case  where  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  agree.  It  is  worth  the  time  spent  in 
picking  off  the  blossoms  from  a  limb  of  a 
biennial  tree  just  to  see  that  the  idea 
works.  While  for  those  who  have  only 
one  tree  of  a  variety  it  has  practical  im¬ 
portance.  II.  B.  TUKEY. 


Gassing  Tomatoes 

A  chemical  treatment  in  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  interested  is  that 
of  using  ethylene  gas  to  blanch  cel¬ 
ery  and  give  a  red  color  to  green  to¬ 
matoes.  We  have  told  about  this  many 
times,  yet  there  are  many  people  who  still 
seem  to  know  little  about  it.  This  plan 
seems  to  have  worked  out  well  in  many 
places.  The  gas  is  usually  purchased  in 
tubes  or  containers,  something  like  the 
way  carbonic  acid  gas  is  delivered.  The 
celery  or  the  tomatoes  may  he  put  into 
an  air-tight  container  and  a  certain 
amount  of  gas  let  in  upon  them.  The 
process  is  quite  simple  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  time.  The  color  of  the  celery 
is  quite  promptly  changed  and  when 
green  tomatoes  are  treated  with  this  gas 
they  quickly  turn  to  a  red  color  and  in 
some  ways  the  quality  and  character  of 
these  gassed  tomatoes  will  be  found  su¬ 
perior  to  those  which  are  colored  in  the 
sun.  The  California  people  seem  to  be 
using  this  treatment  with  great  success 
and  it  happens  that  many  an  unripe  or 
half  ripe  tomato  will  be  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  high  in  color  as  the  well  ripened 
fruit. 


Wife:  “I  got  the  recipe  for  this  pud¬ 
ding  over  the  radio,  today.”  Hub  (tas- 
ing  it)  :  “Ugh!  Doggone  that  static!” — 
Judge. 
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“On  trees  60  years  oid— 9urrouiidad  by 
disease— S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  gav- 
complete  scab  control  and  only  1  per 
cent  imperfect  fruit." 

Says  Ira  H.  Rea, 
Maple  Villa  Orchard x, 
liar  her  t.  Michigan 
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‘Your  Sherwin-Williams  Drv  Lime  Sulfur  give4* 
excellent  satisfaction.  Next  season  we'll  use 
much  more. ' ’ 

Writes  Thomas  S.  Smith, 
Chicago  Packer  and  Grower. 


“S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  dormant 
and  summer  spray  gives  perfect 
scale  and  scab  control.  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  is  easy  to  handle  and 
doesn’t  deteriorate." 

Reports  Norman  H.  Wetzel  of 
Grower- Consumer  Direct  Sales 
Service,  Chicago . 


Get  these  bigger  yields  of  better  fruit  with 
Sherwin  -  Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur! 


Get  this  valuable  Guide 

The  S-W  Spraying  Guide  gives 
complete  directions  for  controlling 
all  farm  and  orchard  pests.  See 
your  S-W  dealer,  or  write  us,  for 
your  Guide. 


Your  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  has  great  news 
for  you!  See  him  or  write  us  for  particulars 
on  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  the  spray  that’s 
making  growers  revise  their  former  notions 
on  how  effective  a  spray  can  be! 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  cannot  harm  buds,  fruit 
or  foliage.  Users  will  tell  you  it  kills  profit  cut¬ 
ting  pests — controls  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  Scab, 
Apple  Blotch,  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and  other 
enemies  of  profit. 

This  spray  clings  close,  stays  on  the  job  two, 
three  times  as  long  as  others — remains  effective 
when  others  wash  off  and  blow  away. 

Buying  in  dry  form  cuts  freight  cost  about  85 
per  cent,  saves  heavy  handling,  prevents  freezing, 
leaking  and  deterioration. 

Thousands  now  get  these  benefits.  Read  their 
letters.  Get  those  same  big  profits !  Spray  and 
slay  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur ! 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thirty-four  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
issued  its  first  “Horticultural  Number.” 
Each  year  since  then  this  special  issue 
has  appeared.  Starting  with  a  paper  of 
ordinary  size,  it  has  grown  until  now  it 
is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  our  big 
press.  The  business  of  what  we  may  call 
horticulture  has  grown  even  faster.  When 
we  started,  such  enterprises  as  spraying, 
production  of  new  varieties  and  large 
scale  culture  were  in  their  infancy.  For 
it  is  impossible  in  any  single  issue  to 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  even  a  year’s 
progress.  You  cannot  realize  the  mar¬ 
velous  development  that  has  been  worked 
out  in  growing  vegetables,  nuts  and  fruits 
until  you  attempt  to  measure  its  progress. 
The  most  impressive  thing  you  learn 
from  any  such  attempt  is  the  fact  that, 
production  and  improvement  have  gone 
far  ahead  of  proper  distribution.  While 
we  have  learned  how  to  grow  crops  of 
superior  quality  wTe  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  dispose  of  them  to  best  advantage. 
That  is  evidenced  by  the  undeniable  fact 
that  in  all  our  great  cities  millions  of 
people  rarely  taste  a  good  apple,  and 
rarely  eat  any  vegetables  beyond  potatoes 
and  yellow  turnips.  At  the  same  time  on 
thousands  of  American  farms  you  will 
find  a  surplus  of  apples  and  other  produce 
which  would  hardly  bring  the  cost  of 
production  if  put  on  the  regular  market. 

****** 

There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that 
this  situation  has  discouraged  some  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers — for  the  time  at 
least.  Many  of  us  have  had  a  rather 
bitter  experience  this  year  in  trying  to 
dispose  of  our  crops,  and  we  are  not  sure 
of  the  future.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  look  back  over  a  good  many  years,  and 
we  haye  seen  the  pendulum  of  trade 
swing  back  and  forth  many  times.  I  can 
remember  a  time  when  sweet  potatoes 
were  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  were  left  to  rot  in  the 
ground.  The  same  thing  has  been  true 
several  times  of  white  potatoes.  At  one 
time,  just  after  the  Civil  War,  apples 
were  so  cheap,  through  lack  of  proper 
transportation,  that  many  excellent  or¬ 
chards  were  cut  down  and  the  land  put 
into  hay.  We  all  understand  what  the 
hay  crop  npw  means.  I  have  known  farm¬ 
ers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  burn  ear 
corn  as  fuel  in  place  of  coal.  I  have  seen 
farmers  bring  wagonloads  of  ear  corn  into 
town  and  shoot  it  into  cellars  as  they 
would  coal.  These  men  felt  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  dropped  out  of  the  world  when 
corn  was  used  for  fuel,  and  they  saw  no 
possible  hope  for  the  future.  Yet,  as 
years  have  gone  by,  many  of  these  men 
have  paid  for  their  land  and  made  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  by  growing  corn.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Colorado,  I 
saw  dozens  of  men  apparently  ruined  by 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  They 
raised  a  crop,  stored  it,  and  borrowed 
money  from  the  bank  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel — using  the  money  to  buy  comforts 
and  luxuries  for  house  and  farm.  Then 
wheat  fell  to  55  cents!  Many  of  these 
men  felt  that  ruin — stark,  absolute — 
faced  them,  and  that  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  should  be  abandoned.  Either  that 
or  the  Government  should  step  in  and 
pay  their  debts.  Now  through  growing 
wheat,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  that 
same  country  is  rich  and  prosperous. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  I  talked  with  apple 
growers  in  Western  New  York  who  said 
they  never  would  think  of  buying  the 
cheapest  cuts  of  meat  or  producing  their 
own  pork  and  beef.  “The  best  is  good 
enough  for  me  while  apples  are  bringing 
present  prices.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

So,  having  seen  many  of  such  market 
conditions  come  and  go,  I  do  not  share 
all  this  fear  for  the  future  which  so  many 
fruit  growers  are  expressing.  I  will  grant 
that  conditions  have  changed ;  that  trans¬ 
portation  has  increased  competition  ;  that 
many  old-time  varieties  are  out  of  date, 
and  that  other  sections  may  have  gained 
an  advantage  through  advertising.  Still 
I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  yet  if  we 
make  use  of  our  advantages.  By  seeking 
the  best  localities  and  suiting  varieties  to 
them  we  can  beat  the  world  in  flavor, 
quality  and  color.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
what  I  call  the  North  Atlantic  slope. 
That  means  the  section  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  western  boundary  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  There  may  be  found  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Through  our  in¬ 
ability  properly  to  co-operate  and  get 
together  for  real  business  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  western  and  southern  interests 
to  crowd  in  and  capture  the  lion’s  share 
of  our  trade.  When  I  say  “we”  I  mean 
our  native  Americans — sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  those  who  made  civilization  in  this 
Eastern  country  possible,  but  who  have 
held  onto  their  inherited  individualism  too 
long.  Who  does  not  now  realize  that  the 
people  who  have  entered  our  markets  and 
nearly  monopolized  them  are  largely  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  and  breeding? 
They  went  from  our  country  years  ago 
with  the  energy  and  visions  of  the  “old 
stock.”  Out  in  a  new  country  they  had  to 
co-operate  with  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  or  be  driven  out.  Thus  they  learned 
to  work  together  and  sink  more  or  less 
of  their  individuality.  That  training  and 
bringing-up  has  worked  out  in  their  social 
life  and  in  their  ability  to  combine  like 


an  army  for  buying  and  selling.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  those  of  us  who  have  remained 
in  the  narrower  surroundings  of  the  East 
have  not  fully  learned  our  lesson.  We 
have  clung  too  closely  to  our  individual¬ 
ism,  or  we  have  been  standing  back  to  let 
politicians  or  shrewd  leaders  do  it  for  us. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  co-operating 
West  has  gained  the  jump  on  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  East. 

****** 

Now  I  believe  that  is  going  to  be 
changed.  I  think  such  seasons  as  we  are 
now  passing  through  will,  in  the  end, 
help  us  to  shake  off  many  of  our  old 
notions  and  learn  how  to  work  together. 
It  will  be  a  great  mistake  for  our  real 
fruit  growers  to  stop  planting  and  let  up 
on  the  care  of  their  orchards.  We  all 
have  too  many  old-time  varieties  that  are 
out  of  date.  Get  rid  of  them,  say  I,  and 
plant  the  newer  and  more  promising  ones 
and  give  your  trees  the  best  of  cai’e. 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  will  take 
this  unfortunate  season  too  seriously  and 
neglect  their  orchards.  In  other  years 
that  might  have  been  done  successfully, 
for  the  trees  would  have  stood  like  faith¬ 
ful  sentinels  waiting  for  better  times, 
when  with  a  little  pruning  and  spraying 


and  cultivating  they  would  come  back 
with  profit.  That  time  has  now  gone,  for 
insect  and  disease  pests  have  so  multi¬ 
plied  that  these  veteran  trees  cannot  take 
the  idle  vacations  they  could  in  years 
past.  They  will  be  eaten  up  and  ruined 
if  they  are"  left.  I  think  that  right  now 
is  the  time  for  the  wise  man  to  plant 
suitable  varieties  conservatively  and  take 
as  good  care  of  his  orchards  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  I  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
fruit  growing.  It  is  going  through  a 
period  of  adjustment,  and  will  finally 
straighten  out.  When  wheat  growing 
ceased  to  be  a  basic  industry  in  New 
York  or  when  extensive  beef  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  failed  to  compete  many  of  our  farmers 
felt  that  New  York  agriculture  was 
ruined.  Both  these  industries  are  now 
coming  back  after  many  years  and  under 
more  profitable  conditions.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  fruit  growing.  Do  not  lose 
faith  in  that. 

Speaking  of  faith  in  a  business.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  letter  just  received^  from 
my  old  friend  Louis  Erb  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Erb  has  a  large  orchard  and  grows  many 
Ben  Davis  apples.  I  have  had  my  say 
about  old  Ben  Davis  many  times,  and  evi¬ 
dently  Mr.  Erb  took  my  remarks  seri¬ 
ously.  So,  in  a  recent  letter,  he  says : 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this 
variety  is  now  selling  around  here  at  $4 
a  barrel,  and  according  to  a  market  re¬ 
port  I  received  yesterday  from  Manches¬ 
ter,  England,  at  $6.29  in  that  market,  or 
25  to  50c  per  bbl.  higher  than  most  other 


kinds.  If  I  were  a  younger  man,  and  not 
living  on  borrowed  time,  I  would  be 
strongly  tempted  to  plant  in  this  Ozark 
section  a  good-sized  Ben  Davis  orchard 
right  now,  as  many  of  the  older  Ben 
Davis  orchards  have  died  out  and  there 
was  little  replanting  done  the  past  10-15 
years,  beeaxise  the  apple  had  lost  much 
of  its  erstwhile  popularity,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  which,  however,  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  regaining.” 

I  may  call  that  the  finest  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  apple  business  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  cannot  advise  our  Eastern 
people  to  plant  Ben  Davis,  but  no  one 
can  fail  to  admire  the  superb  faith  which 
Mr.  Erb  has  in  the  apple  future  and  in 
his  old  friend  Ben.  This  variety  has 
surely  stood  by  him  in  other  days,  and 
while  it  may  be  now  discredited  in  polite 
apple  society  its  friend  and  patron  comes 
right  up  beside  it  and  says : 

“Me,  too.  If  you  put  this  man  out 
you’ve  got  to  put  me  out  with  him  !” 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  Thomas 
Hardy’s  “The  Return  of  the  Native.” 
The  native  came  back  but  did  not  cut  a 
very  large  swath  in  the  community.  Ben 
Davis  may  come  back,  but  he  will  not 
become  a  leading  citizen.  But,  oh,  for  a 
thousand  men  who  will  stand  up  right 
now  for  Eastern  apple  growing  and  plant¬ 
ing  as  Louis  Erb  stands  for  Ben  Davis ! 
****** 

I  did  not  want  to  speak  of  the  Hope 
Farm  peach  again,  but  so  many  people 
have  asked  about  it  that  it  seems  impos- 


“Compare  it  with  the  finest 
cars  of  Europe  and  America 
—and  you  will  discover  that 
the  only  difference  is  one  of 
wheel-base  and  price” 


f  ♦  t 
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Of  all  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  automotive  industry  during  recentyears, 
none  is  of  greater  significance  than  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  toward  the  Oakland  Six. 
Each  year  more  buyers  have  seen  that  no 
other  car  of  comparable  price  provided  such 
masterly  engineering ,  such  scrupulously  fine 
construction  and  such  superlative  perform¬ 
ance  results! 

That  the  Greater  Oakland  Six  is  the  Oak¬ 
land  triumph  of  all,  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
spectacular,  popularity  it  has  enjoyed  from 
the  day  of  its  introduction.  It  offered  such 
valued  features  as  commandingly  beautiful 
bodies  by  Fisher,  the  widely  imitated  Har- 


monicBalancer,  four-wheel  brakes,  air  clean¬ 
er,  oil  filter.  It  introduced  the  now  famous 
Rubber-Silenced  Chassis  and  foot  controlled 
tilting  beam  head-lights.  And  it  took  all 
America  by  storm ! 

If  you  know  the  many  benefits  and  advan¬ 
tages  attached  to  the  ownership  of  a  truly 
fine  car — come  in  and  see  the  Greater  Oak¬ 
land  Six.  Compare  it  with  the  finest  cars  of 
Europe  and  America — and  you  will  discover 
that  the  only  difference  is  one  of  wheel-base 
— and  price! 

/  i  i 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Oakland  Six,  $ 1025  to  $1295.  Bodies  by  Fisher.  All  prices  at 
factory .  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan . 

%e  Greater 

OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 
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siblc  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  all. 
No  one  likes  to  talk  about  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  or  to  guarantee  what  they  will  do 
when  they  take  a  place  in  the  world,  and 
are  forced  to  depend  on  their  own  work 
or  merit.  Still  if  you  knew  the  mother 
of  these  children  and  have  seen  her  be¬ 
havior  in  many  situations  and  under  the 
influence  of  varied  emotions,  you  can  tell 
pretty  well  what  the  children  are  good 
for.  We  know  the  Hope  Farm  peach 
back  to  the  seed.  Unfortunately  we  can¬ 
not  tell  where  that  seed  came  from,  but 
I  think  it  came  either  from  Elberta  or 
Niagara.  It  was  a  chance  seedling, 
dropped  in  our  barnyard,  and  grew  up  un¬ 
der  rather  discouraging  conditions.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  trees  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  the  nursery  it  towers  above  all 
other  varieties.  Of  course  I  know  that 
people  do  not  grow  peach  trees  to  provide 
firewood,  but  we  all  know  of  varieties 
which  lack  vitality  and  often  fail  to  have 
the  strength  needed  properly  to  develop 
their  fruit.  This  is  often  the  fault  of 
such  varieties  as  J.  II.  Hale  If  Hope 
Farm  has  no  other  good  quality  it  is 
“strong  as  an  ox.”  It  will  rank  as  a 
white  peach,  though  it  has  a  light  tinge 
of  yellow — with  a  handsome  red  cheek. 
In  quality  I  consider  it  equal  to  Belle 
of  Georgia — a  little  larger  than  Belle,  and 
one  of  the  best  shippers.  It  ripens  with 
us  about  10  days  after  FTberta.  While  I 
fully  and  honestly  believe  that  this  peach 
will  find  a  well  deserved  place  among 
market  peaches  I  make  no  effort  to 
“boom”  it  or  praise  it  highly.  It  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  behavior.  I 
would  not  ask  any  favors  for  my  children 
when  they  go  out  to  make  a  living.  They 
mqst  make  their  own  place  in  the  world 
through  their  own  ability  to  hold  up  their 
end  of  the  job.  Of  course  I  should  like 
to  have  a  wide  distribution  of  this  peach, 
and  I  think  it  will  make  good  in  most 
situations,  and  perhaps  put  you  in  the 
position  of  entertaining  an  angel  una¬ 
wares.  That,  however,  will  have  to  be  at 
your  own  risk.  While  I  do  not  recall  any 
angels  we  have  sent  out  before  this  from 
Hope  Farm  I  do  not  think  we  have  sent 
many  of  the  opposite  characters. 

*  ❖  *  *  *  * 

I  think  the  future  will  see  a  great 
increase  in  the  sale  of  apple  juice.  That 
is  to  be  one  of  the  gre'at  features  of  future 
apple  trade.  All  over  the  East  now  great 
quantities  of  sweet  cider  are  sold  at  road¬ 
side  stands.  Some  of  this  is  made  right 
on  the  spot,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
distributed  from  large  plants.  Some  of 
this  cider  is  clean  and  well  made,  other 
“brands”  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
products  which  “love  darkness  rather 
than  light.”  Several  roadside  dealers 
that  I  know  make  a  practice  of  giving 
their  customers  all  the  sweet  cider  they 
care  to  drink  when  a  purchase  is  made. 
This  works  well.  Customers  remember 
and  come  back  to  trade  and  buy  the  cider 
by  the  gallon  to  take  home.  Clean,  sweet 
apple  juice  is  an  excellent  drink.  I  think 
analysis  will  show  it  quite  equal  to  orange 
juice,,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  find  universal  use  at 
drug  stores  and  wherever  “soft  drinks” 
are  offered.  The  plan  now  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  apple  crushers  so  the  juice 
may  be  prepared  “while  you  wait.”  A 
little  machine  is  needed — one  that  will 
crush  and  press  a  couple  of  good-sized 
juicy  apples  right  before  the  customer  so 
that  he  cajn  “drink”  the  apple  right  then 
and  there.  There  is  great  promise  in  this 
plan  and  it  must  be  worked  out.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  barrels  of  “orange  drink”  or 
loganberry  juice  are  sold  evei'y  day  in* 
New  York.  Why  not  “apple  drink”  in 
its  place?  No  one  can  realize  what  this 
would  mean  to  the  apple  Hade  if  it  could 
be  fully  developed.  We  must  get  it  under 
way.  H.  w.  c. 


Suggestions  About  Rooting 
Boxwood 

Answering  Mrs.  C.  H.  J.,  of  Virginia, 
about  rooting  boxwood,  I  should  take 
branches  at  least  12  in.  long,  do  not  strip 
them,  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  and 
cultivate  them  like  corn  or  beans.  Set 
the  cuttings  in  deep,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  ground,  in  good 
soil,  and  leave  them  two  years,  covering 
them  with  litter  during  the  Winter.  By 
making  the  cuttings  long  you  get  the 
butts  doAvn  where  the  earth  is  always 
moist.  There  should  be  no  danger  of  the 
cuttings  being  winter-killed  in  Virginia. 
Do  not  take  the  cuttings  until  your 
ground  is  ready,  as  they  will  dry  out  and 
your  cuttings  will  die.  E.  s.  M. 

Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Frozen  Grapevines 

Is  there  any  reason  for  not  trimming 
grapevines  when  frozen  except  danger  of 
cracking  canes  left?  E.  r.  f. 

The  bending  of  grape  canes  while  prun¬ 
ing  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  water 
from  the  vine,  while  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures  tend  to  withdraw  water  from  the 
cut  ends  of  the  canes.  Whether  this 
ever  results  in  serious  injury  to  the  vine 
as  a  whole  has  not  bebn  proven  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows.  F.  E.  G. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  <%>  OIL  EMULSION  KALIN  EX 


c Moths 


For  control  of  late  scab,  fly 
speck,  sooty  fungus  and  mil¬ 
dew  (and  for  brown  rot  and 
scab  on  the  peach  crop)  use 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Dritomic 

Sulphur 


DO  it  again  this  year! 

Repeat  last  year’s 
double-dosage  arsenical  spray  at  the  calyx  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  late -season  poison  sprays. 
For  real  economy,  use 


In  the  last  three  years  it  has 
firmly  established  itself  as 


ORCHARD  BRAND 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


a  most  effective  and  non- 
injurious  sulphur  spray  for 
growing  season  use.  Ask 
your  neighbor  grower,  ask 
your  dealer — or  let  us  send 
you  our  DRITOMIC  folder, 
which  quotes  the  experience 
of  many  users. 


Its  standard  high  quality  gives  you  the  greatest 
unit  of  value,  without  expensive  additions  of  other 
products,  of  whose  chemical  and  physical  reactions 
you  cannot  be  sure.  The  “Orchard  Brand”  prod¬ 
uct  has  always  been  consistently  effective,  and 
should  be  your  first,  last  and  only  choice.  Insist 
on  “Orchard  Brand”! 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Ask  him,  or  write  us  direct 

General  Chemical  Company 


New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

G  c  1-24 


ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

ARSENATE  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC  «&>  SULPHUR  DUSTS 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
for  the  Orchard 

"The  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  other 
quickly  available  forms  of  Nitrogen, 
in  even  rather  liberal  quantities,  has 
given  more  widespread  and  more 
general  beneficial  results  than  any 
other  one  fertilizer  treatment  in  the 
growing  of  deciduous  fruits.” 

This  statement  is  quoted 
from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture 
Year  Book. 

Tests  by  State  Exper¬ 
iment  Stations  in  all  the 
apple  growing  districts 
have  proven  thatit  isuse- 
Iess  to  expect  profitable 
production  from  the  sod 
orchard  without  liberal 
use  of  quick  acting  nitro¬ 
gen.  They  all  recom¬ 
mend  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Peaches,  Pears  and 
.other  deciduous  fruits 
j  respond  to  the  use  of 
„  ____  'Nitrate  of  Soda  as  read- 
ily  as  apples. 

Our  new  pamphlets  telling  how  to  fertilize 
apples  and  other  crops,  as  well  as  timely 
suggestions  from  our  State  Manager  who  is 
in  touch  with  your  local  fertilizer  conditions 
will  be  sent  you  without  cost.  Cut  out  this 
advertisement,  write  your  address  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  naming  your  principal  crops  and  mail 
it  to  our  nearest  office.  2005 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Orlando.  Fla. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Little  Rock,  Ark, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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formation  over  and  over.  The  chief  question  is 
whether  to  do  it  or  not,  and  that  can  be  quickly 
answered.  If  you  expect  to  grow  good  clean  fruit 
you  have  got  to  put  the  killing  or  healing  chemicals 
on  your  trees  in  some  way.  Unless  you  do  you  can¬ 
not  hope  to  produce  clean  fruit  and  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  for  the  fruit  market  there  is  little  hope 
for  you  unless  the  quality  is  high.  The  great  army 
of  orchard  pests  have  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  the 
great  development  of  fruit  growing.  We  must  keep 
them  in  check  or  be  conquered.  Our  weapon  is  the 
nozzle  with  strong  power  behind  it. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 


Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


* 

THERE  seems  no  easy  way  of  settling  this  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  dusters  and  the  liquid 
sprayers.  It  comes  up  at  every  fruit  growers’  meet¬ 
ing,  Each  side  can  bring  strong  testimony.  The 
dusters  will  bring  apples  well  nigh  perfect  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  show  the  efficiency  of  their  dust.  They  can 
also  easily  show  that  dusting  is  a  wonderful  time- 


with  a  desire  to  be  of  some  service  to  farmers.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  when  we  consider  the  membership 
of  the  Bureau  as  compared  with  the  number  of  far¬ 
mers  in  the  State,  that  the  organization  cannot  be 
considered  popular.  And  yet  the  fact  that  the 
county  supervisors  continue  to  appropriate  money 
for  its  support  shows  that  it  must  carry  a  certain 
power  or  it  would  not  be  thus  supported.  We  are 
going  to  give  the  champions  of  the  Bureau  a  fair 
chance  to  show  why  it  should  be  continued  and  its 
opponents  may  have  the  same  chance  to  show  their 
side  of  the  case.  So  far  as  we  stand  we  will  give 
our  best  support  to  any  individual  or  organization 
that  openly  works  for  the  interests  of  the  plain  far¬ 
mer.  Whenever  any  such  individual  or  organization 
goes  running  off  after  the  strange  gods  of  political 
favor,  class  powrer  or  group  control  we  shall  oppose. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  openly,  as  we  know  it  is 
secretly,  that  the  only  way  to  help  farming  is  by 
exercising  this  group  power.  All  right — come  right 
out  openly  and  prove  it! 


Is  it  a  State  law  that  you  have  to  have  your  cows 
tuberculin  tested?  There  was  a  meeting  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  some  nights  ago,  and  a  veterinarian  said  there 
were  no  “ifs  or  ands”  about  it.  They  would  be  in  our 
locality  either  this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  and  if  the 
farmers  did  not  have  their  cows  tested  they  would  quar¬ 
antine  them.  Will  you  advise  us  what  to  do  and  say? 
New  York.  F.  s.  G. 

NY  veterinarian  who  makes  such  a  statement 
should  have  some  other  “vet”  operate  on  him. 
dhis  seems  to  be  part  of  the  propaganda  for  in¬ 
ducing  or  compelling  dairymen  to  have  their  cattle 
lested.  The  rule  is  that  when  90  per  cent  of  the 
dairymen  in  any  township  “sign  up”  for  the  test,  or 
call  for  it,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  must  follow.  If 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  test  their  farms  may 
be  quarantined.  It  is  said  that  certain  shouters  for 
tuberculin  testing  have  frightened  some  farmers  in¬ 
to  signing  for  the  test  by  scaring  them  with  a  wrong 
statement  of  the  law — trying  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  law  is  compulsory.  It  is  not  except  in  the 
cases  where  90  per  cent  have  signed. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  a  grape  grower  in  Western  New 
York  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  law 
under  which  grapes  from  California  can  be  kept  out 
of  New  York.  Others  have  stated  that  imports  of 
western  grown  grapes  are  ruining  New  York  grape 
growers.  Now  comes  a  California  man  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  complaint  by  eastern  grape  growers  that  Calif- 
fornia  grapes  are  killing  their  market  looks  strange  to 
us  out  here.  A  good  many  Concords  are  grown  here 
locally,  and  sell  on  our  fruit  stands  for  from  two  to 
four  times  the  price  of  California  grapes,  and  the  past 
season  many  carloads  were  shipped  here  from  Wash¬ 
ington  State.  Great  quantities  of  Concord  grape  juice 
is  sold  here;  most  stores  carry  no  other.  California 
grapes  make  a  poor  sweet  grape  juice,  so  carloads  ot 
eastern  Concord  juice  are  sold  every  year. 

These  things  are  hard  to  understand.  WTe  think 
it  is  true  that  while  many  New  York  grapes  are 
sent  West  and  South  for  market,  it  would  be  possible 
to  sell  many  more  in  these  markets  if  we  had  at  this 
end  of  the  country  a  machine  for  selling  as  complete 
and  workable  as  the  Pacific  Coast  people  have  built 
up. 

* 

WE  find  some  fruit  growers  who  have  been  so 
shaken  by  the  past  disastrous  season  that  they 
are  being  frightened  into  some  false  economies.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  decided  not  to  spray  thorough¬ 
ly  this  year.  That  will  prove  a  great  mistake  if 
they  yield  to  the  temptation.  As  the  Hope  I  arm 
man  points  out  on  page  386,  10  or  15  years  ago  an 
orchard  might  safely  have  faced  neglect  for  a  few 
years.  Now  the  case  is  different.  Insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  have  multiplied,  and  as  more  orchards  have 
been  planted  the  spread  of  these  pests  has  increased 
and  been  made  easier.  That  is  a  sort  of  penalty 
which  a  section  or  a  district  must  pay  as  it  develops 
orcharding  and  increases  the  number  of  trees.  So 
the  need  of  improved  care  grows  stronger  as  a  fruit 
section  grows  in  age.  It  may  be  quite  possible  to 
stop  cultivating  for  a  year  or  so,  and  let  the  oichaid 
take  a  “rest”  in  sod.  If  the  grass  and  weeds  are 
clipped  and  left  on  the  ground,  there  will  be  no  great 
loss  for  a  year  or  so.  In  fact,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gain.  Or  pruning  may  be  somewhat 
neglected  for  a  while  without  much  danger.  These 
things  are  possible,  but  when  it  comes  to  spraying 
or  dusting  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
It  is  now  definitely  settled  that  we  cannot  produce 
good  clean  fruit  without  some  application  to  destroy 
the  insects  and  heal  the  fruit  diseases.  That  states 
the  question  in  a  few  words.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  risk  the  quality  we  must  keep  up  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Most  of  oui  fruit 
growers  now  know  what  to  use  and  how  to  apply  it. 
It  would  be  an  old  story  to  try  to  give  the  old  in- 


scver,  especially  in  dry,  hilly  orchards  where  water 
must  be  carried  long  distances.  Probably,  too,  the 
dust  can  be  used  in  weather  and  other  situations 
where  the  liquid  could  not  be  effective.  Where  the 
dust  fails  is  in  destroying  the  scale  and  some  other 
insects  which  are  well  protected.  The  liquid  has 
full  advantage  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
an  orchard  badly  affected  with  scale  can  be  dusted 
into  health.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  working 
on  a  machine  which  may  be  changed  or  adjusted  so 
that  the  engine  may  dust  or  spray  as  desired.  That 
would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  settlement  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  but  a  practical  machine  of  this  sort  is  not 
easy  to  make. 

* 

I  note  on  page  229  that  you  “continue  to  have  re¬ 
ports  of  jack  rabbits  brought  into  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  ‘seed’  for  hunters.”  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  fruit  grower,  as  northern  Dutchess  and 
southern  Columbia  counties  can  testify  after  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  few  years  ago.  R.  N.-Y.  readers  should 
promptly  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  the 
provisions  of  Section  202a  of  the  conservation  law  en¬ 
acted  in  1923  as  follows:  “Belgian  hares,  Texas  hares 
and  jack  rabbits  not  to  be  liberated.  It  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person  to  liberate  or  cause  to  be  liberated 
any  Belgian  hares,  Texan  hares  or  jack  rabbits,  or  one 

or  more  of  them.”  ,  , 

The  writer  had  the  above  passed  while  a  member  ot 
the  Legislature,  though  an  ardent  hunter,  after  having 
great  damage  done  to  his  trees  by  hares  that  overran 
our  vicinity  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Pennsylvania  read¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  have  the  same  law  introduced  as 
soon  as  possible.  robert  r.  lxvingston. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  a  timely  warning,  and  should  be  acted 
upon  promptly.  These  rabbits  may  easily  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  They  should  be  introduced.  Keep  them  out. 

* 

PLEASE  understand  that  the  discussion  about 
clover  seed  on  page  380  refers  to  Red  clover. 
Alsike,  Mammoth,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa  or  Sweet 
clover  are  not  considered.  There  is,  however,  a 
shortage  of  Alsike  seed,  according  to  report,  but  full 
supplies  of  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  made  clear  that  some  of  the  American 
crop  is  inferior  and  does  not  give  satisfaction.  YVe 
think  some  of  the  seedsmen  err  in  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  nil  American  seed  is  better  than  all  im¬ 
ported.  Some  of  the  imported  seed  is  reliable,  and 
may  safely  be  used,  wdiile  other  samples  of  it  would 
better  not  be  seeded.  The  one  thing  clear  about  all 
this  is  the  absolute  need  of  knowing  just  where  our 
clover  seed  was  produced.  Then  we  may  fit  it  to 
our  needs.  A  trade  controversy  which  may  protect 
some  poor  seed  and  shut  off  the  use  of  desirable  seed 
should  not  be  carried  on.  But  after  all  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  use  Red  clover  exclusively  in 
such  a  season.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  used  Al¬ 
sike  clover  enl  irely  for  several  years.  On  our  rather 
heavy  sour  land  it  gives  better  crops  than  Red.  This 
year  a  number  of  substitutes  have  been  suggested. 
We  would  not  advise  Japan,  Crimson  or  Bur  clover 
for  our  northern  fields,  but  the  following  advice  from 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  sound  if  you  do  not 
care  to  pay  the  full  price  for  Red  clover  seed : 

A  seed  mixture  of  3  or  4  lbs.  of  Red  clover,  1  or  2 
lbs.  Alsike,  3  or  4  lbs.  Alfalfa,  and  3  or  4  lbs.  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  per  acre,  is  recommended  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  for  land  that  has  been  limed  sufficiently  to 
grow  Alfalfa.  On  thin  acid  soil  Mammoth  clover,  Al¬ 
sike  and  Timothy  should  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  seed 
mixture. 

* 

THE  remarks  about  the  Farm  Bureau  in  New 
York  (page  275)  seem  to  be  bringing  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  head.  We  have  received  a  good  many  let¬ 
ters  from  practical  farmers.  Most  of  them  are 
frankly  opposed  to  the  Bureau,  others  warmly  sup¬ 
port  it  and  argue  for  its  continuance.  Now  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  discuss  this  question  fairly  and 


* 

N  HIS  discussion  of  the  fruit  situation  this  week 
the  Hope  Farm  man  comments  on  the  greater 
ability  of  the  Western  fruit  grower  to  co-operate  in 
a  practical  way.  The  Western  people  are  closer  to 
the  pioneer  stage  and  they  can  remember  the  days 
when  their  very  life  and  hope  for  home  and  success 
depended  on  their  ability  to  get  together  and  sink 
their  personal  differences.  The  Eastern  people  are 
several  generations  further  away  from  this  pioneer 
stage.  This  difference  in  community  spirit  crops  out 
in  unexpected  ways.  Recently  a  woman  was  visiting 
in  a  far  Western  State.  She  sent  clothes  to  a  laun¬ 
dry.  They  were  delayed  and  came  back  only  a  short 
time  before  she  was  to  leave  town.  Then  it  was 
found  that  these  clothes  had  not  been  ironed.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  various  women,  without  being 
asked,  came  at  once  with  flatirons  and  together 
quickly  ironed  the  clothing.  At  home,  in  the  East, 
such  co-operation  would  hardly  have  been  consid¬ 
ered.  There  was  the  real  spirit  of  co-operative 
work  acted  out  in  this  homely  way.  Just  “think  on 
these  things”  when  you  get  to  wondering  why  the 
Western  people  work  together. 

* 

AND  now  comes  the  stationary  spray  outfit.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way.  For  years 
it  has  been  thought  most  economical  to  haul  the 
sprayer  from  tree  to  tree  and  blow  out  the  spray 
mixture.  First  it  was  the  hand  pump  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  with  a  pump  not  much  more  powerful  than 
the  old  squirt  gun.  Then  came  the  larger  horse- 
drawn  vehicle.  This  has  developed  to  the  big  tractor 
machine  as  powerful  as  the  usual  fire  engine.  All 
these  were  worked  on  the  theory  of  carrying  the 
liquid  from  tree  to  tree  with  movable  power.  Now 
comes  the  plan  of  stationary  power.  Pipes  are 
placed  all  through  the  orchard.  Sometimes  they 
run  on  top  of  the  ground — sometimes  they  are  dug 
in ;  sometimes  the  delivery  pipes  are  run  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground ;  sometimes  they  reach  up  into 
the  trees.  There  is  a  large  mixing  tank  at  some  con¬ 
venient  place  connected  with  these  pipes.  A  power¬ 
ful  engine  drives  the  spray  mixture  out  into  these 
pipes  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  the  liquid  over 
the  trees.  Long  runs  of  hose  are  connected  with 
the  pipes,  the  valves  are  opened,  and  the  liquid  passes 
out  through  the  nozzle  in  the  form  of  fine  spray.  No 
movable  tanks  or  powers  are  needed.  It  is  all 
driven  by  the  stationary  power.  In  some  eases  in 
hilly  orchards  the  tank  will  be  put  at  the  top  of 
a  hill  with  the  pipes  run  up  and  down.  Thus  the 
gravity  pressure  forces  the  water  out.  Now  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  used  on  level  ground  with  an  engine 
to  provide  pressure.  A  description  of  one  of  these 
outfits  is  found  on  page  381.  A  bulletin  from  the 
California  Station  describes  the  system  in  full.  We 
think  this  stationary  plan  is  well  adapted  to  some 
localities,  and  that  it  will  be  slowly  developed  in  the 
large  orchards  of  the  West.  We  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  ever  become  popular  in  our  own  territory,  but 
it  is  surely  one  of  the  plans  which  our- competitors 
will  make  use  of. 


Brevities 

Will  some  chemist  tell  us  why  orange  juice  is  su¬ 
perior  as  a  food  or  medicine  to  apple  juice? 

As  matters  stand  we  think  the  future  of  small  fruits 
holds  a  better  outlook  than  that  for  large  fruits. 

This  is  a  bad  year  for  putting  money  into  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  things.  It’s  a  year  for  holding  fast 
to  that  which  is  good. 

Early  green  feed  for  cattle.  A  good  patch  of  rye 
will  give  earliest  feed.  Of  course  that  .should  have 
been  started  last  Fall.  Oats  and  Canada  peas  come 
next. 
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The  Thayer-Gedney  School  Bill 

WHAT  were  known  as  the  Joiner  school  bills 
in  the  last  Legislature  have  been  introduced 
again  this  year.  They  are  the  same  as  last  year. 
In  the  Senate  these  bills  were  introduced  by  Hon. 
Warren  T.  Thayer  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  Hon.  Walter  S.  Gedney  of  Rockland. 
They  will  be  known  this  year  as  the  Thayer-Gedney 
bills.  These  bills  if  enacted  into  law  will  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  connected  with  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  force  consolidation  upon  any 
school  district.  There  must  be  a  majority  vote  of 
the  local  voters  before  such  consolidation  can  be 
carried  through.  Now  the  situation  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  about  as  follows :  A  great  majority  of  our 
country  people  favor  th.ese  bills.  The  State  Grange 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  them.  Members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  especially  those  from  the  rural 
counties,  know  this,  but  they  are,  many  of  them, 
apparently  afraid  of  the  Education  Department  and 
of  certain  leaders  who  are  tied  up  with  the  “system.” 
Many  of  these  members  must  go  to  the  department 
for  favors  at  times,  and  they  are  afraid  to  offend  it 
even  though  they  know  that  this  legislation  would 
benefit  and  please  their  people  at  home.  Very  few 
of  our  readers  seem  to  realize  the  arbitrary  power 
exercised  in  the  name  of  education. 

These  men  are  afraid  of  a  tyrant,  yet  they  know 
that  the  real  master  lives  at  home — in  the  farm¬ 
houses  and  villages  occupied  by  the  men  and  women 
who  vote  and  elect  members  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  therefore  the  whisper  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  of  the  interested  politicians  against  the 
strong  written  or  spoken  word  of  the  voter  back 
home.  The  latter  is  always  more  powerful  when¬ 
ever  it  is  used  as  it  should  be.  Now  time  is  short, 
for  the  Legislature  plans  to  adjourn  early.  There  is 
a  presidential  election  next  year  and  they  want  to 
avoid  embarassing  questions.  Thus  if  you  are  to 
act  at  all  you  must  act  at  once.  It  is  also  true  that 
this  situation  will  give  you  stronger  power  over 
your  members  of  the  Legislature. 

We  ask  you  therefore  to  write  at  once  the  strong¬ 
est  collection  of  words  you  can  put  together  in  favor 
of  the  Thayer-Gedney  bill.  Give  your  own  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  the  most  powerful  letter  you  can 
write,  and  urge  every  neighbor  and  friend  to  do  the 
same.  Then  write  to  the  following: 

Hon.  Warren  T.  Thayer,  Senate  Chamber,  Albany. 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Gedney,  Assembly  Chamber, 
Albany. 

These  men  must  have  strong  and  State-wide  back¬ 
ing  for  their  bills.  Then  here  are  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committees  of  Senate  and  Assembly : 

Senate  Committee — Hon.  Homer  E.  A.  Dick,  Hon. 
Walter  W.  Westall,  Hon.  B.  Roger  Wales,  Hon.  Caleb 
II.  Baumes,  Hon.  James  S.  Truman,  Hon.  Arthur  H. 
Wicks. 

Assembly  Committee — Hon.  Irving  F.  Rice,  Hon. 
Frank  S-  Hall,  Hon.  Sanford  G.  Lyon,  Hon.  F.  E. 
Whitcomb,  Hon.  W.  Roy  Austin,  Hon.  Wilson  Messer, 
Hon.  D.  C.  Dominick,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hutt,  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Hanley. 

These  are  the  mqn  most  likely  to  respond  to  letters 
from  country  people.  They  may  all  be  reached  at 
Albany. 

The  time  for  action  is  right  now 1 


Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

Please  send  me  some  contracts  for  the  Unity  Co¬ 
operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  and  also  instructions 
as  to  how  to  organize  a  local.  c.  W.  c. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  a  sample  of  the  inquiries  reaching  this 
office  and  we  are  referring  them  to  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  8  Mann  Bldg., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  full  information,  blanks,  etc.,  which 
will  be  sent  them  promptly.  There  is  no  formality 
about  joining,  and  the  simple  form  suggested  in  last 
week’s  issue  will  be  sufficient.  The  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  reaching,  us  shows  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  new  organization,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
leaders  and  encouragement  to  the  dairy  farmers  has 
given  a  good  impetus  to  the  work.  This  is  the  time 
to  show  what  dairy  farmers  can  do  for  themselves. 


Buffalo  Milk  Matters 

MILK  producers  in  the  Buffalo  district  have  filed 
a  complaint  with  Commissioner  Pyrke,  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  against  the 
practices  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  in  their  district.  The  complaint  says  that 
the  League  sells  milk  to  dealers  in  Buffalo  47c 
below  the  basic  price  they  have  established  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing 
all  producers  to  join  the  association,  and  that  the 


loss  sustained  by  this  drastic  cut  in  prices  is  taken 
out  of  other  producers  all  over  the  State.  They 
complain  that  the  money  deducted  from  pool  mem¬ 
bers  in  other  sections  is  brought  to  Buffalo  to  pay 
producers  for  the  Buffalo  market  13c  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  more  than  their  milk  is  sold  for  to 
the  Buffalo  dealers  and  institutions. 

They  ask  the  Commissioner  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  conditions  and  report  the  facts  to  the 
Legislature  in  time  to  enable  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  co-operative  law  to  prevent  discrimina¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  the  complaint. 


January  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  January  were 
as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  $2.64 ;  Model  Dairy,  $2.65 ;  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  gross,  $2,532,  with  deduc¬ 
tions  of  10c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  .062 
for  expenses,  making  the  cash  price  $2.37  for  3  per 
cent  milk ;  Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.64. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,084,076.63  X$2.80  =$3,035,414.56 

Class  2A  .  306,458.36  X  2.26  =  692,595.89 

Class  2B  .  44,025.15  X  2.36  =  103,899.35 

Class  3A .  75,277.67  X  2.20  =  165,610.87 

Class  4A .  3,610.73  X  1.485=  53,619.34 


1,513,448.54  X $2,532=  3,832,051.70 


Unaccounted  for  . $  219,088.31 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  14.4  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  added  to  the  deduction  of  16.2 
cents  for  certificates  and  expense  makes  a  total  of 
30.6  cents. 

The  total  pool  members  in  January,  1924,  was 
37,866 ;  January,  1925,  32,816 ;  January,  1926,  31,311 ; 
January,  1927,  30,063.  In  January,  1926,  the  volume 
was  151,533,611  lbs.  of  milk.  In  January,  1927,  151,- 
344,854.  A  loss  of  188,757  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,248 
members  over  last  year. 


The  Greenwich  Milk  Plant 

Fourteen  years  ago  dairymen  built  a  milk  plant  at 
Greenwich.  Stock  was  taken  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  An  Albany  dealer  rented  the  plant  for  ten  years 
and  the  rent  paid  the  balance  and  left  a  surplus.  This 
dealer  bought  here  for  20  years  without  complaint.  Four 
years  ago  producers  signed  the  pool  contract  willingly 
because  they  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  good  faith. 
.The  League  had  trouble  with  the  buyer  the  first  year, 
and  he  was  forced  to  leave.  Chaos  followed.  The  plant 
was  closed.  Milk  was  shipped  30  miles  by  truck  to 
Schenectady.  Most  of  the  old  patrons  have  been  forced 
to  seek  other  markets. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  February  11.  It  was  largely 
attended.  The  League  director  was  present  and  said 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  here  any 
dealer  buying  or  renting  the  plant  might  buy  both  pool 
and  non-pool  milk.  The  conditions'  are  not  only  pe¬ 
culiar.  They  ax-e  intolerable.  When  we  learned  at  the 
meeting  why  and  how  our  plant  was  closed,  one  stock¬ 
holder  expressed  the  general  feeling  when  he  said:  “We 
have  learned  a  lot.  We  now  know  whose  dogs  killed 
our  sheep.”  a  victim. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  allow  this  dairyman  to  relate  his  experience 
because  he  points  to  one  of  the  big  blunders 
of  the  League.  A  dairy  organization  that  closes  a 
farm-owned  plant  and  carts  milk  30  miles  by  truck 
is  no  benefit  to  that  community.  The  purpose  should 
be  to  keep  every  plant  open  and  to  handle  all  the 
milk  from  neighboring  farmers  whether  the.  owners 
are  members  or  not.  The  League  has  acted  wisely 
in  this  instance  now  in  permitting  its  patrons  to  de¬ 
liver  with  non-members.  We  hope  to  see  them  make 
the  rule  general. 


Freezing  Out  Independents 

TL-  Borden  Company  has  a  large  condensery  at  New¬ 
port,  and  at  one  time  drew  a  large  supply  of  milk  from 
the  neighboring  farms,  but  since  its  partnership  with 
the  pool  its  local  supply  dwindled  to  some  15  or  20 
cans  and  milk  has  been  shipped  in  from  distant  parts. 
An  independent  plant  run  by  the  Grocers’  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  increased  its  patrons  until  it  handled  335  cans 
daily.  Recently  Tietjen  &  Steffen  Company,  of  New 
York  bought  this  independent  plant,  and  Bordens  have 
started  in  to  drive  them  out.  Tietjen  &  Steffen  were 
paying  $2.60  a  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  when  the 
pool  price  was  $2.28  net  cash.  Recently  the  Bordens 
have  plainly  admitted  that  they  are  after  the  local  milk. 
They  have  gone  outside  of  the  pool  and  are  offering 
direct  to  Tietjen  &  Steffen’s  producers  $2.80,  but  have 
refused  to  buy  at  this  price  from  producers  in  the 
Poland  section.  The  pool  officials  are,  of  course,  a 
party  to  this  scheme,  but  it  will  not  hurt  them  here 
because  they  have  no  following  in  this  section.  F.  s. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OOL  patrons  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  five 
or  six  years  on  the  assurance  that  they  were 
sacrificing  for  a  principle  must  feel  a  sickening  dis¬ 
gust  from  these  experiences.  They  know  that  if 
Bordens  succeed  in  driving  out  the  independent 
plant  the  plant  will  be  bought  up  and  closed  and  the 
low  pool  prices  will  again  be  adopted.  They  know 


that  their  money  is  now  used  to  pay  this  temporary 
bonus.  They  expected  gouging  and  rebating  from  a 
capitalistic  corporation  like  the  Borden  Company. 
They  know  that  farm  co-operation  was  devised  as  a 
protest  against  that  very  thing  and  to  stop  it.  Now 
under  the  pretense  of  co-operation  they  are  forced 
into  a  partnership  with  the  very  avarice  and  tyran¬ 
ny  they  hoped  to  escape,  and  find  themselves  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  intrigues  and  trickery  of  capital  and 
monopoly  to  cripple  their  whole  industry.  The  pool- 
Borden  alliance  is  holding  some  milk  producers 
against  their  will  to  this  system,  but  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  made  permanent. 


Children  Injured  at  School 

Who  is  responsible  for  an  accident  which  happened 
to  my  girl  on  the  school  ground  last  week,  before  school 
started  but  as  the  last  bell  was  rung?  The  children  had 
been  playing  in  the  front  of  the  school  and  as  the  last 
bell  sounded,  came  together  and  my  girl  fell  and  broke 
her  right  elbow.  The  teacher  (not  giving  any  first  aid) 
sent  her  home  (walking)  with  my  boy  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  I  felt  it  ought  to  be  up  to  the  school 
to  pay  for  the  doctor’s  bill  inasmuch  as  it  is  mostly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  any  overseer 
on  the  grounds.  If  this  is  the  case  how  would  I  have 
to  go  about  it  ?  W ould  it  mean  much  red  tane  ?  L.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

EMEMBER  this  happened  in  New  Jersey  and 
therefore  comes  under  the  law  of  that  State. 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  he  gives  the  following  re¬ 
ply  : 

This  department  has  been  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  imposing  liability  there  can  be  no  negligence 
liability  on  the  part  of  boards  of  education  as  public 
bodies  for  any  injury  which  pupils  may  sustain  while 
on  public  school  property.  In  view  of  the  opinion  above 
referred  to,  we  know  of  no  method  by  which  the  in¬ 
dividuals  you  describe  could  successfully  prosecute  an 
action  against  the  board  of  education  of  a  school  district 
for  injuries  such  as  are  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  lawyer  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  therefore  that  boards  of  education  are  im¬ 
mune.  There  may  be  some  special  cases  where  clear 
negligence  can  be  demonstrated  but  in  general  it 
seems  that  the  school  authorities  (in  New  Jersey  at 
least)  are  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  public — so  long 
as  they  hold  office.  We  have  frequently  stated  that 
of  all  the  governing  groups,  bureaus  or  commissions 
in  this  country,  those  who  are  supposed  to  control 
and  guide  the  educators  of  youth  have  the  most 
arbitrary  or  despotic  power  of  any.  They  are 
furthest  removed  from  any  popular  control  and  the 
lobby  they  maintain  at  Legislatures  is  most  efficient. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  is  as  it  should  be !  We  do 
hot ! 


The  McNary-Haugen  Bill 

AS  this  is  written  the  famous  McNary-Haugen 
bill  waits  in  the  White  House  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval  or  veto.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
surprisingly  large  vote,  while  the  House  reversed 
its  former  action  and  gave  it  a  fair  majority.  An 
analysis  of  the  vote  showed  a  combination  between 
the  West  and  the  South — tobacco  and  cotton  being 
made  two  of  the  “basic  products”  covered  or  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  proposed  law.  A  suggestion  was  made 
to  add  potatoes  and  apples  to  the  list  of  basic  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  this  was  quickly  voted  down.  The  East  gen¬ 
erally  stood  firmly  Against  the  law,  for  even  the 
most  plausible  of  its  advocates  were  unable  to  show 
bow  it  would  benefit  the  eastern  farmer.  Evidently 
some  Congressmen  voted  for  the  bill  in  disgust  at 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  offer  any  practical 
farm  relief  measure  that  would  give  all  sections  a 
fair  businesslike  chance.  Others  seem  to  have 
■toted  for  it  in  order  to  “put  President  Coolidge  in 
a  hole”  by  forcing  him  to  veto  it,  thus  incurring  the 
enmity  of  western  farmers.  It  is  now  expected  that 
President  Coolidge  will  veto  it.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  can  do  otherwise  in  view  of  his  expressed 
opinions.  We  think  some  features  of  the  bill  would 
prove  unconstitutional.  We  think  it  unworkable  in 
some  departments,  that  it  will  create  another  great 
army  of  officeholders,  that  much  of  the  proposed 
taxes  could  not  be  collected,  that  it  would  increase 
production  far  beyond  our  national  needs,  break 
down  our  legitimate  export  trade  and  give  special 
privilege  to  western  and  southern  producers  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  East.  Our  canvass  among  our 
western  readers  indicates  no  great  popular  demand 
from  plain  farmers.  It  is,  we  judge,  more  in  the 
line  of  political  propaganda  from  groups  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  “leaders.”  If  the  political  effect  is  worth 
considering  we  think  President  Coolidge  will  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  vetoing  it  and  standing  by  what 
he  believes.  If  he  should  give  way,  under  fire,  be 
would  be  lost. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Trees 

In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  planted  by  God, 
There  were  goodly  trees  in  the  springing 
sod — 

Trees  of  beauty  and  height  and  grace, 

To  stand  in  splendor  before  His  face. 

Apple  and  hickory,  ash  and  pear, 

Oak  and  beech  and  the  tulip  rare. 

The  trembling  aspen,  the  noble  pine, 

The  sweeping  elm  by  the  river  line ; 

Trees  for  the  birds  to  build  and  sing, 

And  the  lilac  tree  for  a  joy  in  the  Spring ; 
Trees  to  turn  at  the  frosty  call  _ 

And  carpet  the  ground  for  their  Lord’s 
footfall ; 

Trees  for  fruitage  and  fire  and  shade, 
Trees  for  the  cunning  builder’s  trade ; 
Wood  for  the  bow,  the  spear,  and  the  flail, 
The  keel  and  the  mast  of  the  daring  sail ; 

He  made  them  of  every  grain  and  girth 
For  the  use  of  man  in  the  garden  of 
Earth. 

Then  lest  the  soul  should  not  lift  her 
eyes 

From  the  gifts  of  the  Giver  of  Paradise, 
On  the  crown  of  the  hill  for  all  to  see, 
God  planted  a  scarlet  maple  tree. 

— Bliss  Carman  in  the  Christian  Leader. 

* 

The  following  soup,  prepared  by  one 
of  our  friends,  is  savory,  nourishing  and 
inexpensive ;  it  is  a  very  good  soup  to 
prepare  for  a  large  gathering.  As  no 
meat  is  used,  it  may  be  called  a  Lenten 
soup:  Put  in  a  saucepan  one  quart  of 
tomatoes,  1%  quarts  water,  one  cup  of 
oatmeal  or  rolled  oats,  three  whole  cloves, 
three  whole  peppercorns,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  salt  to  taste.  Boil  steadily  for  one 
hour,  then  add  a  good  lump  of  butter  and 
one  green  pepper  cut  small,  but  not 
chopped.  Return  to  fire  and  bring  to 
the  boil,  then  serve  at  once.  This  amount 
will  serve  10  people. 

* 

When  baking  potatoes,  they  can  be 
cooked  much  quicker  if  put  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  of  hot  water  and  heated  through 
before  putting  in  the  oven.  They  are 
not  cooked  at  all,  but  well  heated  and 
then  drained.  In  addition  to  the  quicker 
cooking  the  skins  are  not  nearly  so  hard 
after  baking. 

■if 

Grippe  colds  this  season  seem  to  be 
followed  by  a  strangling  cough  that  is 
especially  troublesome  at  night.  We  find 
olive  oil  exceedingly  helpful  in  controlling 
this  cough ;  the  dose  is  one  teaspoon  taken 
in  lemon  juice  if  the  patient  is  not  able 
to  take  it  alone.  The  oil  taken  at  bed¬ 
time  will  often  prevent  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing  after  lying  down.  Olive  oil  is 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
many  cough  mixtures,  is  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  and  will  be  found  helpful  in 
any  spasmodic  coughs. 


Winter  Conserves  and 
Marmalades  , 

Conserves  and  marmalades  from  dried 
fruits  are  easily  made  and  are  often  quite 
as  delicious  as  those  made  from  the  fresh 
products  of  Summer.  Late  Winter  is  also 
a  good  time  to  make  the  year’s  supply  of 
marmalade  from  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
lemons.  These  fruits  are  inexpensive  at 
this  season,  and  other  tasks  are  not  tak- 
ing  as  much  of  our  time  as  they  will  at 
a  later  date. 

A  heavy  sifted  apple  sauce  may  form 
the  basis  of  many  marmalades  if  one 
wishes.  A  quart  of  the  sauce,  one-quarter 
cupful  of  lemon  juice,  1%  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  a  glass  of  currant,  raspberry  or 
strawberry  jelly  cooked  together  until 
thick  makes  a  good  spread.  _ 

Prune  and  grapefruit  jam  is  excellent: 
Wash  and  soak  2  lbs.  of  large  prunes  m 
cold  water  overnight.  In  the  morning 
remove  the  stones,  after  halving  the 
prunes.  Take  the  peeling  from  two  thin- 
skinned,  juicy  grapefruit.  Slice  the  pulp 
as  thinly  as  possible  and  put  the  skins  on 
to  boil,  in  water  to  which  has  been  added 
one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda. 
When  tender  drain  and  scrape  away  as 
much  of  the  white  part  as  possible.  Cut 
the  remainder  in  the  thin  strips.  Add  this 
to  the  prune  and  grapefruit  pulp  with 
one  quart  of  water.  Weigh  and  add  three- 
quarters  as  much  granulated  sugar.  C  ok 
on  the  back  of  the  range  until  thick. 

Fig  jam  is  made  by  washing  and  slic¬ 
ing  2  ibs.  of  dried  figs,  adding  2  lbs.  of 
sugar  and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
three  lemons  with  sufficient  water  to 
cover.  Cook  slowly  until  the  figs  are 
tender  and  the  mass  is  thickened. 

Date  and  nut  conserve  is  a  good  spread 


for  saltines  or  thin  crisp  crackers.  To 
make :  Stone  2  lbs.  of  dates,  add  three 
cups  of  water,  1%  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  and  cook  until  Uie  fruit  is 
soft.  Add  iy%  cups  of  walnut  meats  or 
peanuts,  crushed,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  conserve  is  taken  from  the  stove.  The 
cooked  dates  may  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  before  the  nuts  are  added,  if  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Apricot  butter  is  easily  made  from  the 
dried  fruit.  Wash  and  soak  1  lb.  of  dried 
apricots  for  several  hours.  Cook  in  the 
same  water  until  soft.  Pass  through  a 
sieve  or  colander  and  add  three-quarters 
(or  less)  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  if  the  flavor  is  liked. 
Return  to  the  stove  and  cook  until  a 
spoon  will  stand  upright  in  the  center  of 
the  mixture. 

Peach  and  raisin  conserve  is  made  from 
1  lb.  of  dried  peaches,  one  cupful  of 
halved,  seedless  raisins,  and  the  grated 
rind  and  thinly  sliced  pulp  of  three  or¬ 
anges.  Wash  and  soak  the  peaches  over¬ 
night.  Do  not  drain  but  add  the  raisins 
and  oranges  with  2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  cook 
the  whole  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
jam.  Just  before  removing  from  the  stove 
stir  in  one  cupful  of  broken  walnut  meats. 

Mixed  fruit  marmalade  is  rich  and  de¬ 
licious.  Make  one-half  the  recipe  of  any 
favorite  grapefruit  or  orange  marmalade. 
When  nearly  ready  to  remove  from  the 
stove  at  the  last  cooking  add  one  large 
can  of  drained,  shredded  pineapple,  and 
either  one  cupful  of  candied  cherries  or 
the  well-drained  fruit  from  a  quart  can. 
Cook  these  all  together  for  20  minutes 
and  pour  into  sterilized  jelly  glasses. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Twenty  eggs  today,  that’s  surely  some¬ 
thing  to  be  glad  of,  and  the  sun  did  not 
shine  all  day  too.  We  washed  the  lines 


full  and  they  are  dry,  folded  and  ready 
to  iron,  and  now  it’s  just  peppering  rain. 
Oh,  a  sunshiny  day  is  a  rare  thing,  no 
wonder  so  many  people  are  suffering  with 
colds.  The  doctors  say  influenza,  but  I 
notice  warm  days  and  then  a  flop  to  zero 
bring  along  the  epidemic.  If  all  this 
rainfall  had  been  snow  someone  would 
have  to  come  to  dig  us  out. 

And  now  to  tell  you  of  my  floor  cover¬ 
ing.  Matting  had  become  more  ragged 
than  useful.  Our  floor  is  very  rough.  I 
finally  decided  to  try  rubber  roofing  (the 
smooth,  not  graveled).  Through  not  read¬ 
ing  directions  one  roll  was  ruined  almost, 
it  is  to  be  warmed  to  prevent  cracking,  so 
we  warmed  the  three-ply  roll  and  finished 
covering  the  floor,  then  added  a  coat  of 
paint,  let  dry  and  gave  a  coat  of  varnish. 
A  grand  floor  covering  for  the  price,  but 
do  not  buy  the  cheapest,  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  with  it  until  thoroughly 
warm.  Then  if  your  pocketbook  will  stand 
the  pressure  give  two  coats  of  paint  be¬ 
fore  varnishing. 

We  have  been  busy  with  scraps,  cut¬ 
ting  squares  of  papers,  basting  on  pieces, 
then  stitching  them  on  machine.  We  have 
two  comforts  or  quilt  tops  ready  for 
quilting.  We  quilted  one  woolen  quilt 
last  week,  and  while  the  material  was 
just  odds  and  ends  of  old  coats,  etc.,  it 
is  surely  a  good  warm  cover,  and  will 
help  out  the  newly-weds.  So  many  of 
our  young  people  have  decided  to  go  in 
double  harness,  I  tell  them  I  believe  an 
epidemic  broke  out  in  my  Sunday  school 
class.  Such  is  life ;  one  surely  hopes  for 
their  future  success  and  happiness.  We 
who  have  traveled  far  on  the  road  would 
tell  them  of  the  breakers  ahead,  but  they 
would  only  look  at  us  with  their  unbe¬ 
lieving  eyes  and  hopeful  smile,  and  shake 
their  heads,  just  as  we  did  when  we  en¬ 
tered  the  gate  of  the  unknown  to  us. 
Then  we  had  faith  in  the  future  of  ma¬ 
terial  things.  Tonight  as  we  look  back 


over  the  long  stormy  road,  back  over  the 
bitter  disillusionment,  the  heart  aches ; 
but  we  still  have  faith,  but  not  in  ma¬ 
terial  things  only. 

No  doubt  the  New  Year  the  world  over 
has  seen  many  new  homes  started,  many 
mothers  who  have  hid  behind  a  smile  an 
aching  heart  as  some  one  of  the  cherished 
sons  and  daughters  has  set  up  a  new 
home.  To  you  mothers  I  want  to  whisper 
just  a  wee  bit  of  advice — look  for  the 
good  points  in  the  in-laws  and  not  the 
bad  ones,  and  let’s  remember  that  they 
are  just  as  dear  to  the  mother  heart  as 
our  own  is  to  us,  and  that  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  are  no  more  perfect  than  other 
mothers’  children  are.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Boer  “Stormjagers”  or 
Rush-ons 

This  recipe  is  one  my  husband  told  me 
from  his  experiences  in  the  Boer  War  in 
South  Africa :  The  Boers  used  to  do 
their  own  cooking  in  little  groups,  and 
when  not  too  busy  used  to  bake  light 
^bread.  But  sometimes  in  the  morning 
when  the  dough  that  had  been  rising 
overnight  was  ready  for  the  pans,  com¬ 
mands  came  to  move  on,  and  the  bread 
was  fried  as  described.  It  is  a  quick  and 
appetizing  variation  in  the  bread  line. 
Take  a  piece  of  light  bread  dough  after 
it  has  risen  and  is  ready  for  the  bread 
pans  and  roll  it  out  very  thin.  Cut  with 
sharp  knife  in  squares,  about  3  in.,  or 
with  biscuit  cutter  in  rounds,  and  fry 
light  brown  in  deep  fat.  They  look  like 
cream  puffs  and  are  especially  good  when 
split  open  and  spread  with  butter  and 
sugar  or  molasses.  With  butter  they 
taste  very  good  with  any  kind  of  soup. 
We  prefer  the  dough  from  graham  bread. 

MRS.  W.  CORNELISSEN-SCHEPP. 
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How 773  Modern  Stores 

Solve  Your  Shopping  Problems 


— savings  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  earning 
power  of  your  money 
at  our  Stores. 

Spring  Coats  and  Dresses 
for  women  and  misses,  in 
an  array  of  newest  styles; 
your  choice  at  %  1  A 
only  .  .  .  XT'  •  /  O 


WITH  773  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Department  Stores  serv¬ 
ing  farm  families  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  obvious  why  the 
tremendous  Co-operative  Purchasing  Power  of  this  Organization 
can  secure  quality  goods  at  savings  which  run  into  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

If  you  have  visited  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  nearest  your 
home — if  you  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  Personal  Selection  if 
you  have  examined  quality,  studied  styles  and  compared  values 
vou  must  realize  that  the  great  savings  effected  by  our  Co-operative 


449  Full  Fashioned  Ho¬ 
siery  for  Women  and  misses — 
made  of  silk  with  fibre  thread 
for  strength;  reinforc-  QO0 
ed  heel  and  toe.  Pair  yO 


OurFamousHouseFrocks 

in  stalwart  gingham  and  nov¬ 
elty  prints.  Your  size  79 

t(Hoiior”  Muslin — Our  own 

brand,  standing  alone  for 
Quality  at  low  price.  Bleached, 
36-ins.  Unbleached,  39- 
ins.  Your  choice, 


yard 


Mail  your  name  and  address  to  us 
for  our  mailing  list.  Keep  in  touch 
with  the  Store  "where  savings  are 
greatest  I  ”  - 

Refer  to  a  previous  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  location  of  our  Store 
nearest  you. 


Buying  Power  are  passed  on  to  YOU ! 

Since  1902,  when  the  first  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  was  opened, 
savings  from  intelligent  buying  have  always  been  reflected  in  our. 
low  prices.  To-day,  in  our  25th  year,  this  world’s  greatest  chain  of 
department  stores  is  a  monument  to  clear-thinking  Americans  who 
appreciate  our  purposeful  effort  to  lessen  shopping  burdens  for  the 
farm  family  and  to  supply  real  Value  for  every  shopping  dollar.’ 
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? Double 
the  Value 

of uour 

Wool  / 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

by  having  us  make  up  your  wool 
into  beautiful,  warm  blankets  and 
auto  robes.  We  will  do  this  for  a 
nominal  charge  or  take  payment 
in  additional  wool.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  all  charges  repaid. 
You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

When  you  sell  your  wool  to  some 
dealer  you  do  not  get  the  same 
return  as  when  you  adopt  our  EX¬ 
TRA  PROFIT  PLAN,  by 
which  you  deal  direct  with 
the  mill. 

Mail  coupon  for  book¬ 
let  explaining  plan. 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

43  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  your 
EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 


Name... . 
Address 


WALL  PAPER  f 

At  Factory  Prices  • 

Offering  you  worthwhile  substan¬ 
tial  savings  c^n  finest  quality  Wall 
Paper.  Latest  patterns,  designs 
and  colorings.  Prices  will  amaze 
you! 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

BOOK  showing  paper  and  bor¬ 
ders  with  full  in¬ 
structions  for  meas¬ 
uring,  hanging,  etc. 


SMORTON 

WallPaperCo. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Don't  neglect  a  (told 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with Musterole be¬ 
fore  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has 
all  the  healing  properties  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Rub  the  ointment  gently  over  con¬ 
gested  spot  It  penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Cuticirra 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass, 


New  Things  From  Old 

Now  that  many  of  us  will  soon  have 
housecleaning  to  do,  washing  the  mop 
boards  is  at  best  a  messy  job,  but  you  can 
save  your  wallpaper  and  painted  walls 
above,  by  holding  a  discarded  license  plate 
against  the  wall  with  one  hand,  while 
cleaning  the  woodwork  with  the  other. 
It  lits  close,  and  there  will  be  no  splash¬ 
ing  on  your  wall.  These  old  auto  plates 
are  just  the  thing  to  set  the  pressure 
cooker  on  in  the  pantry,  or  any  hot  pans 
and  kettles,  while  the  contents  are  cool¬ 
ing.  Being  painted,  they  are  wiped  off 
easily. 

Did  you  know  that  buying  two  pairs  of 
silk  stockings  of  the  same  color  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  great  saving?  So  often  one 
has  to  discard  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
because  one  stocking  may  have  developed 
a  runner,  or  rubbed  a  hole  in  one  heel,  but 
another  pair  the  same  color  and  material 
really  gives  one  the  wear  of  three  pairs 
out  of  only  two. 

The  last  few  years  many  of  the  coats 
have  been  made  of  such  soft  and  warm 
materials  that  when  they  become  a  bit 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


704.  One-piece  Press. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42,  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  S1/^ 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  27-in.  contra^t- 
Ten  cents. 


700.  One-piece  Sport 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-in.  size 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


419.  Men’s  Night¬ 
shirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48  and  50-in. 
breast.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


705.  Dainty  Junior 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  32  or  36-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


shabby  for  the  street,  after  cleaning  or 
dyeing  they  make  lovely  bathrobes  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  even  quite  large  ones ;  tan 
or  gray  coats  dyed  either  rose  or  a  dull 
blue  for  girls,  and  brown,  green  or  red 
for  the  boys.  One  of  these  coats  we  made 
needed  only  binding  and  a  cord,  as  the 
coat  styles  are  quite  similar  to  bathrobe 
patterns  anyway.  b.  s.  V. 


Cold  Weather  Dish 

Put  four  tablespoons  of  butter  in  pan 
and  brown,  or  good  meat  dripping  will 
answer.  Add  three  large  onions  sliced 
fine.  Brown  well  and  add  1%  lbs.  ground 
beef,  half  lb.  lean  pork,  brown  well ;  when 
cooked  thoroughly  about  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  often,  add  one  can  red  kidney  beans, 
one  pint  tomatoes,  two  cups  cooked  mac¬ 
aroni,  half  cup  sugar,  salt  and  plenty  of 
pepper.  Add  enough  water  to  cook.  Just 
fine.  B.  r.  m. 


Creamed  Carrots 

Slice  one  dozen  large  carrots,  cook  un¬ 
til  tender  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 
When  tender  add  two  tablespoons  butter, 
lightly  brown,  one  pint  fresh  milk,  make 
creamy  by  adding  two  tablespoons  of 
flour  dampened  with  a  little  water  or 
milk,  B.  R.  M. 


Banish  the  Old  Hot*and'Cold Stove 

VECTO’S  many  inner  ribs,  scien¬ 
tifically  placed,  give  a  triple  heating 
surface.  VECTO  thereby  compels 
two  buckets  of  coal  to  heat  far  more 
air  than  three  by  an  ordinary  stove. 
The  VECTO  Warm  Air  Heater  at 
$97  (freight  extra)  offers  best  heat¬ 
ing  method  to  any  who  cannot  at 
once  afford  Ideal  ARCOLA  Hot  Water  Radiator 
Heating.  $10  down.  Catalog  free. 

American  Radiator  Company 


H  E 


E  R 


Spring 
Sewing 

Our  new  Sewing 
Book  just  out  has 
original  designs  for 
pinafore  dresses,  play  dresses,  simple 
party  frocks  and  boys’  washable  suits  for 
children.  Work  dresses,  sports  clothes, 
lingerie,  neckwear  and  decorative  ar¬ 
ticles  for  “grown  ups”.  These  are  all 
trimmed  or  finished  with 

mars  iis  mwi 

Thousands  of  women  send  for  these 
semi-annual  sewing  books  regularly. 

Send,  i  o  cents  in  stamps 

for  book  and  three-yard  sample  in  fast  color 
percale  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  colors:  Yellow,  Peach,  Linen, 

Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange,  Red, 

Navy,  Lavender,  Old  Rose,  Pink, 

Copenhagen  .Reseda,  Brown, Black, 

Yale  Blue,  Emerald,  Gold.Tan. 

Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Dept.  367  Orange,  N.  J. 


HEATING  PLANT 
*175 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO„  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT 


c  1/  &  Have  You 

,Suve 

fjiearby-orin  Your  Home^ 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
£  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7- 1 3  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


S3 

V 

T  F> 

/S  to  1/2 

RY  PRICES 

Furnac 

:es 

*5911 

New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac- 

Piiambin^-Pipe-Fittin^s 

^WHOLESALE  PRICES 


heating  stoves,  furnaces,  porcelain 
enamel  combination  ranges,  coal 
and  wood  ranges  and  gas  stoves. 
200  styles  and  sizes.  Cash  or  easy 
terms — as  low  as  S3.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial;  360  days  ap¬ 
proval  test.  24  hour  shipments. 
560,000  pleased  Kalamazoo  custom¬ 
ers.  Make  a  $25  to  $75  savins:  by 
sending  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161W  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Reqisterecl  Direct  to  You” 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


A  new 
taste  thrill  / 


This  way  of  cooking  meats 
will  give  them  a  new  taste 
thrill  that  will  delight  your  fam¬ 
ily.  Before  coo\ing,  spread  a  layer 
of  Gulden’s  Mustard  over  both 
sides  of  the  meat.  Then  put 
on  the  fire  or  in  the  oven. 

The  lively  mustard  taste 
and  the  delicate  6pices  of 

GULDEN 


Gulden’s  will  spread  through 
every  particle  of  the  meat, 
adding  a  wonderful,  appetite- 
arousing  flavor.  Use  it  to  enliven 
gravies  and  vegetables. 

Write  for  free  Recipe  Book 
to  Charles  Gulden,  Inc., 
Dept  E-12, 48  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City. 

U5TARD 


Use  it  as  a  seasoning  in  cooking 
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A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y, 


This  Pulsator 
Gives  Teats  Complete 
Rest  Between  Sucks 


TCUftb  i/u  Coon  Clean 


“During  my  long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  my  cows’  teats 
and  udders  have  kept  in  excellent  condition.  I  believe  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Burrell  Pulsator  gives  complete  relief 
to  the  teats  between  pulsations.” — Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.Y. 


UVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Pig  Fails  to  Grow 

I  have  six  Fall  pigs.  Five  of  them  are 
very  thrifty  and  growing  line,  weighing 
about  60  to  70  lbs.  One  of  them  is  not 
growing  or  developing  the  way  the  others 
are.  His  appetite  is  good  but  it  seems 
that  the  feed  does  not  do  him  any  good. 
These  pigs  are  given  the  very  best  of 
feeds,  consisting  of  skim-milk,  tankage 
and  corn.  M.  o. 

Indiana. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  one 
pig  in  a  litter  is  thriftless  and  although 
it  may  be  a  hearty  eater  it  fails  to  grow 
and  develop  normally  or  profitably.  Such 
an  animal  is,  by  some  swinebreeders, 
called  a  “titman”  pig  and  one  experienced 
breeder  of  purebred  Poland  Chinas  ad¬ 
vised  us  many  years  ago  that  the  best 
treatment  for  such  a  pig,  at  birth,  is  to 
knock  its  head  against  the  wall  of  the 
farrowing  pen.  That  may  seem  cruel, 
but  what  he  meant  was  that  it  never  pays 
to  attempt  raising  such  a  pig,  in  a  litter 
from  a  purebred,  pedigreed  sow,  as  it  will 
fail  to  make  such  growth  and  development 
as  to  warrant  selling  it  for  breeding 


NATURAL  circulation  is  essential  to  keep  the  teats  and  udders  of 
your  cows  in  good  condition.  A  long  period  of  suction,  with* 
out  complete  relief,  causes  congestion,  and  teat  and  udder  trouble. 

Nothing  except  complete  relief  is  safe. 

Safeguards  Your  Cows 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  creates 
sharp,  definite,  positive,  intermittent  periods  of 
complete  relief.  Between  sucks,  the  vacuum  in 
the  teat  cup  drops  completely  to  zero,  the  teat 
hangs  free,  and  circulation  is  normal  and  nat¬ 
ural.  This  feature  of  the  Burrell  Milker  safe¬ 
guards  your  cows,  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  your  choice  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent  —  each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller ,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


1 


»  Skimt  -t/uTTUtt. 

Oun 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  — -  350,  500.  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

. .(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today). 

r S  D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 


His  post  office  is . .  State  . . 

I  milk. . cows.  I  dod°ot  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whol^milk 

(number)  « 

My  name  is  . 1 . 

My  post  office  is . .  State.... 


My  post  office  is . .  State 


^  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  f 


METAL  NAME  TAGS  S* 

light,  small,  durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and 
address.  Prices,  postpaid:  20  tags,  50c}  45  tags,  @1,00; 
100  tags,  @2.00.  Write  plainly. 

BIVINS,  Printer  Summit,  New  York 

“PURPUL”  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 

- - ^ 

- - P  i 

MUSKRATS 

Will  pay  from  S2.25  to  @2.60  average  for  choice  late 
caught.  AVell  handled,  fair  average  sized  skin^,  from 
following  sections — N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Ohio, 
Wis.,  N.  J.  and  New  England  States;  also  want  Weasels, 
Red  Fox,  Coon.  Shipments  held  separate  by  request, 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899.  Reliable  quotations  sent  free. 

^ — .  .  . 

For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Hard  Milkers,  etc. 
Dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  #1,00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

n  i  |  r<  n  if  fi  XT  New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
S  A  1.  P.  N  IVI  F,  IM  sweeper  and  all  its  attach- 

4  »  men{g  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  @2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
0.  P.  MOKGAN,  Mgr.,  J52  Grimes  Street,  FAIllFIEMl,  IOWA 

ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 


Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  the  Drag  yourself1.  Write! 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U,  S.i 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


purposes. 

We  consider  that  wise  advice,  as  re¬ 
gards  purebred  hogs;  but  possibly  some 
owners  may  think  it  well  to  give  the  tit- 
man  pig  a  chance,  when  they  raise  but 
few  pigs  and  need  all  that  are  farrowed. 
The  pig  that  is  stunted  at  birth  and 
thriftless  from  that  time  may  be  congeni¬ 
tally  imperfect  internally.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  heart,  for  instance, 
is  not  perfectly  -able  to  perform  its  func¬ 
tions.  In  some  instances  an  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  compartments  of  the  heart 
which  contain  pure  and  impure  does  not 
close  promptly  with  the  consequence  that 
pure  and  impure  blood  mix  and  are 
pumped  into  the  system.  “Blue  disease” 
(cyanosis)  is  the  result  and  there  is  no 
remedy.  If  the  mixing  is  ever  so  slight 
the  young  animal  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive,  for  the  blood  is  impure.  Some 
other  internal  organ  may  be  abnormal 
and  the  heart  sound,  but  a  post-mortem 
examination  would  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  that. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  find  the 
thriftless  condition  due  to  embryo  round 
worms  carried  into  the  lungs  by  the  blood 
stream.  The  embryos  are  contracted  by 
the  pig  when  it  nurses  a  teat  that  has 
been  fouled  with  the  excrement  of  a 
worm-infested  pig.  Usually,  all  of  the 
pigs  in  the  litter  become  so  invaded  by 
round  worms,  but  it  is  possible  that  but 
one  pig  may  become  infested.  There  is 
no  remedy  when  such  infestation  affects 
the  lungs,  but  after  a  time  the  worms 
pass  from  the  lungs  into  the  windpipe 
and  are  coughed  up  and  swallowed.  They 
may  then  be  got-  rid  of  by  treating  the 
pig  with  santonin  given  in  thin  slop. 

Prevention  is  all  important,  however, 
and  is  managed  by  providing  the  sow 
with  a  sanitary  farrowing  pen  and  before 
she  enters  it  washing  and  disinfecting 
her  udder  and  teats,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  her  -body.  The  cleansing  of  the 
udder  and  teats  has  to  be  repeated  before 
the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first 
time  and  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing 
well  and  strong  on  their  feet  they  and  the 
sow  should  be  moved  in  a  clean  Avagon  to 
a  sanitary  colony  house,  preferably  on 
neAV  seeding.  From  that  time  on  the  sow 
and  pigs  must  absolutely  be  kept  away 
from  all  places  used  in  any  way  by  other 
hogs.  After  the  pigs  are  4  or  5  months 
old  they  Avill  not  be  likely  to  suffer  ma¬ 
terially,  even  infested,  to  some  degree, 
by  worms. 

It  is  the  thriftless  pig  that  falls  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  worms.  The  parasites  do  not  so 
badly  affect  a  Avell  developed,  hearty, 
groAving  pig ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
pigs  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  development 
as  free  from  worms  as  possible.  Move  the 
pig  into  a  comfortable  pen  by  itself.  Give 
it  the  santonin  treatment  which  lias  been 
prescribed  several  times  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  Then  give  it  a  teaspoon  of  cod- 
liver  oil  twice  daily,  feed  it  generously, 
and  expose  it  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  outdoors,  on  every  fine  day.  Sun¬ 
light  is  absolutely  necessary  for  groAvth 
and  health.  A.  s.  A. 


Fussy  Old  Lady  (as  radio  broadcast¬ 
er  sneezes):  “There!  Now  I’m  sure  I 
shall  catch  cold.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Leaving  the  health  of  the  cow’s  udder 
and  teats  to  chance  is  like  milking  into  a 
leaky  pail.  The  slightest  injury  to  these 
delicate  tissues  means  sure  milk  loss. 

Let  Bag  Balm  be  your  guarantee  of  a 
full,  easy  milking.  This  marvelous  pene¬ 
trating  ointment  quickly  heals  any 
cracked,  chapped,  injured  teats.  In¬ 
flammation  or  injuries  to  udder  or  teats 
is  reduced  almost  at  once,  the  tissues  re¬ 
stored  to  normal  action.  This  great 
healer  is  surprisingly  effective  in  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox.  It  is 
compounded  especially  for  use  on  the 
udder  and  teats,  but  has  hundreds  of 
healing  uses  on  the  farm.  Clean,  pleas¬ 
ant  odor;  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  have  Bag  Balm,  in  the  big  10- 
ounce  package  for  60c.  If  you  have 
trouble  getting  it  order  from  us. 

Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE 


It  Pays  to  Keep 
A  Bottle  Handy 

A  bottle  of  Gombault’s — 
the  old-time  horse  remedy. 
Have  it  on  hand  for  use 
when  you  need  it — keep 
your  horses  working.  U  sed 
for  48  years  for  abscess,  cuts, 
spavin,  capped  hock,  curb, 
fistula,  quittor  and  other 
ailments.  Leaves  no  scars — 
no  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


-HORSE 

makes  horses  sound — no  big  bills — no  lost 
time.  Easily  applied;  money  back  if  it  fails.  Ends 
spavin,  thoropin,  curb,  splint,  sprained  tendon,  leg 
or  foot  trouble.  34  years  a  success. 

FREE  “Save-the-Horse”  book,  illustrated,  tells 
what’s  wrong  and  how  to  fix  it.  Half  million  farm; 
ers  use  it.  Book,  sample  guarantee  and  ‘‘vet” 
advice  FREE1  Write  today!! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

\Your  druggist  has  “Save-the-Horse" — 
or,  we  ship  direct,  postpaid.  Don't  take 
a  substitute,  there  isn't  any!(There’8 
nothing  like  “Save-the  -Horse.* 


‘Pre  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Feeding  Hogs  on  Garbage 

[At  Sunshine  Farms,  in  Massachusetts, 
some  success  has  been  attained  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  better  class  of  garbage  to  Chester 
White  hogs.  Some  of  our  readers  seem 
to  have  tried  this  and  failed  although  in 
theory  at  least  it  would  seem  that  this 
cheap  food  might  enable  a  hog  feeder  to 
make  a  profit.  Mr.  K.  H.  Spooner,  of 
Sunshine  Farms,  gives  us  the  following 
details :] 

A  very  sandy  soil  is  the  best  to-  run 
your  hogs  on  as  all  rain  and  moisture 
drains  through  and  the  ground  becomes 
dry  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  this 
should  be  a  hillside  or  slope  if  possible. 
We  build  our  houses  facing  the  south,  of 
a  shed  type,  with  the  upper  half  of  the 
side  facing  the  south  open.  This  allows 
plenty  of  air  and  does  away  with  steam 
which  is  bad  in  cold  weather.  We  keep 
from  75  to  200  in  a  yard  and  find  that  if 
feed  is  plentiful  that  they  are  all  right, 
but  keep  them  as  near  a  size  as  possible. 

We  feed  our  hogs  on  platforms  made 
of  planks  built  on  posts  up  about  3  ft. 
from  ground  giving  them  a  slope  toward 
the  rear  so  that  waste  feed  will  work 
toward  the  back  and  can  easily  be  pushed 
off  on  to  the  ground  where  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  as  often  as  necessary  for  manure. 

The  picture  shows  the  yards  and 
houses.  You  will  see  that  trucks  pull  in 
with  load  and  start  to  feed  at  first  yard. 
If  in  box  forks  and  shovels  are  used  to 
feed  the  load  and  if  in  barrels  they  are 
just  dumped  over  the  fence  onto  the  plat¬ 


no  matter  how  bad  the  weather  means 
that  you  will  soon  have  a  reputation  that 
will  bring  you  plenty  of  customers. 
Massachusetts.  k.  H.  spooner. 


Suppression  of  Milk 

I  have  a  very  valuable  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  a  week  ago.  I  was  unable  to  get 
milk  from  her  forward  quarters.  I  am 
using  hot  salt  and  water  four  or  five 
times  a  day  and  ointment  three  times  a 
day,  rubbing  15  minutes  to  an  hour  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  Now  I  am  able  to 
get  a  little  milk.  What  can  I  do  that  is 
better?  She  shows  no  signs  of  garget. 

New  York.  e.  E.  B. 

In  such  a  case  the  first  step  should  be 
to  insert  a  milking  tube  in  the  teat  from 
which  no  milk  can  be  drawn  by  ordinary 
milking;  then  the  other  one  should  be 
tried  in  the  same  way.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  milk  will  run  through  the  tube 
or  siphon,  although  it  cannot  be  stripped 
away  by  hand.  The  cause  may  be  a 
stricture  in  the  teat,  just  above  the  outer 
opening  and  past  which  the  tube  goes 
when  introduced.  -  If  the  milk  flows 
through  the  tube  the  stricture  may  be 
done  away  with  by  slitting  down  through 
in  four  different  directions,  by  means  of 
a  teat  bistoury  or  “slitter.”  This  should 
result  in  free  milking  by  hand,  but  the 
milk,  at  first,  may  spray  badly.  That 
subsides  in  time  as  the  wound  heals. 

To  prevent  too  fast  healing,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  strip  away  a  little  milk 
several  times  daily  and  to  prevent  the 
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forms,  this  continues  until  all  yards  are 
fed  and  enough  is  then  left  at  breeding 
house  to  take  care  of  sows. 

We  run  a  truck  into  Boston  for  collec¬ 
tion  every  day  in  the  year.  The  total  trip 
including  in  and  out  of  alleys,  back  ways, 
etc.,  is  45  miles.  This  truck  brings  out 
from  five  to  seven  tons  a  day.  We  also 
run  a  2% -ton  truck  to  Cambridge  and 
Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline,  thence  back 
to  farm.  This  brings  in  three  to  four  tons 
a  day  except  Sundays. 

The  first  truck  goes  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  leaves  at  3  :30  in  the  morning, 
getting  back  to  farm  at  from  9 :30  to 
10 :30  in  the  morning.  The  driver  then 
feeds  his  load  off,  which  takes  about  one 
hour  and  is  then  through  for  day.  At 
each  stop  there  is  a  man  furnished  to 
help  load  whatever  amount  of  barrels 
there  may  be ;  also  part  of  the  equipment 
includes  a  hoist  so  that  if  driver  has  to 
load  alone  through  some  mistake,  he  can 
handle  the  heavy  barrels. 

The  kind  of  garbage  that  we  collect  is 
entirely  different  than  the  garbage  that 
is  collected  by  municipalities  as  there  is 
no  comparison  of  the  two  as  to  quality. 
One  should  get  at  least  10c  per  barrel  for 
collection.  We  also  bring  home  large 
numbers  of  bushel  boxes  which  bring  10c 
each ;  stale  bread  which  we  bring  home  in 
large  amounts  after  feeding  our  poultry 
brings  $30  per  ton  readily.  All  these 
things  count  in  the  reduction  of  old  man 
overhead. 

Here  are  a  fewT  points  in  garbage  feed¬ 
ing  : 

1.  Treat  hogs  and  pigs  against  hog 
cholera. 

2.  Get  paid  for  collections. 

3.  Buy  trucks  heavy  enough  for  the 
work. 

4.  Keep  hogs  supplied  with  dry  bedding 
from  November  to  April. 

5.  Know  your  bogs  and  be  on  the  job 
yourself. 

6.  Daily  service  on  garbage  collection 


wound  from  becoming  infected  apply  to 
it,  twice  daily,  a  little  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic). 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  sterilize 
the  milking  tube  each  time,  before  insert¬ 
ing  it  in  the  teat.  If  that  is  not  done  it 
will  be  practically  certain  to  carry  infec¬ 
tious  matters  into  the  teat  and  so  set  up 
destructive  mastitis  (garget).  Sterilize 
the  tube  by  boiling  it^  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes,  each  time  before  use,  and  also 
smear  it  with  carbolized  vaseline  before 
inserting  it  in  the  teat.  It  is  best  to 
immerse  the  tube  in  alcohol  or  camphor, 
in  a  bottle  between  times  of  use.  Cam¬ 
phor  is  preferable,  in  that  a  thin  layer  of 
it  stays  on  the  tube  when  the  alcohol 
evaporates  and  has  a  soothing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  effect  upon  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  teat. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  effectual,  if 
growths  have  formed  just  inside  of  the 
outer  opening  of  the  teat.  When  high  up, 
the  growths  are  best  left  alone  and  a  calf 
allowed  to  nurse,  or  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  affected  quarter,  or  quarters,  may 
be  dried  off  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  possible  that  the  milk  does  not 
flow  because  there  is  a  web  of  tissue 
stretched  across  the  upper  part  or  cavity 
of  the  teat  and  occluding  it.  If  that  is 
the  case,  a  veterinarian  possibly  may  be 
able  to  mend  matters  by  cutting  a  piece 
out  of  the  membrane,  by  means  of  Lothe’s 
alligator  scissors,  but  usually  it  is  best 
not  to  interfere  and  eventually  to  fit  the 
cow  for  the  butcher.  If  you  do  not  find 
that  there  is  an  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
let  a  calf  nurse,  as  its  sucking  and  bunt¬ 
ing  stimulate  milk  secretion  and  presence 
of  the  calf  has  also  a  psychological  effect 
in  causing  milk  to  secrete. 

In  addition,  however,  we  should  advise 
you  to  massage  the  udder  very  thoroughly 
three  times  a  day  and  do  some  stripping 
of  milk  at  the  same  time.  When  a  calf 
is  not  allowed  to  nurse,  in  such  a  case  we 
advise  going  through  all  of  the  motions 


of  milking,  three  times  a  day,  and  als d 
massaging  the  udder  thoroughly  each 
time. 

Special  feeding  also  helps.  Give  the 
cow  sloppy,  warm  mashes  of  mixed  meals, 
pulped  roots  and  cut  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  Sweeten  the  mash  with  blackstrap 
molasses.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  mix  in 
each  mash  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  powdered  fennel 
seed,  powdered  aniseed,  powdered  juni¬ 
per  berries  and  salt.  The  mash  should  be 
made  of  ground  com  or  ground  barley, 
ground  oats  (screened),  gluten  meal, 
Wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal.  Also  allow 
long  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  give  the  cow  from  30  to  35  pounds, 
daily,  of  sound  corn  silage  or  roots  (ruta¬ 
bagas).  Sugar  beet  pulp  may  be  soaked 
in  water  and  added  to  the  ration  if  silage 
or  roots  are  not  available.  Such  feeding 
and  the  powders  mentioned  should  bring 
on  a  flow  of  milk ;  provided  garget  has 
not  been  present.  a.  s.  a. 


Dispossessing  Tenant 

What  procedure  is  required  in  New 
Jersey  in  order  to  have  a  tenant  vacate 
a  flat?  The  tenant  is  very  lax  in  paying 
rent,  and  is  now  one  month  in  arrears. 
What  action  can  be  taken  against  the 
tenant  if  he  owns  real  estate  and  an 
auto  truck  which  he  uses  in  his  trucking 
and  carting  business?  d.  s. 

New  York. 

A  tenant  renting  premises  failing  to 
pay  his  landlord  the  monthly  rent,  can 
be  compelled  to  vacate  the  premises  upon 
three  days’  notice.  If  the  tenant  does  not 
pay  the  rent  after  the  due  notice  as  stated 
above,  the  landlord  can  take  an  affidavit 
before  the  district  court  to  have  the  ten¬ 
ant  dispossessed. 

In  the  event  a  landlord  takes  judgment 
against  his  tenant  he  may  sell  any  per¬ 
sonal  or  real  estate  he  may  have  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  judgment. 


|  .%  GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkcTED  $2,400  forsaTe!ck 
GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS-— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  ns  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  i 

Decenber  192S-2.1S8  lbs.  Mllk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Onr  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PhUa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glonwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  fMM,  „  g  tu  It  rkM,  _  r. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  Ail  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  Now  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bnlls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chesasoo  Co.  New  York 


SWINE  ] 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  Cross,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  We 
have  new  lots  coining  along  all  the  time  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  or 
you  may  send  check  or  H.  0.  Have  an  extra  uiee  lot 
at  present,  no  charge  for  crates;  if  pigs  are  not  as 
expected  upon  arrival  at  depot,  have  Agent  return 
at  iny  expense  or  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them  a 
week  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
A.  M.  Lux,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  Wofa.  1415 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
#25  and  up.  Boars  #85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  #75  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EMMAIMJiE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.),  H.  Y. 
J.  O.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  Whit©  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  barrows,  boars  and  sows.  6  wks.  old,  $6 
ea  ,  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  ea.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  $9  ea.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Bass.  Tel.  1085 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

Stilts  Sensation  bloodlines  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow  includ¬ 
ing  full  brothers  and  sistersto  Grand  Champion  Boar  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  1926.  Wm.  REID  R.  2  FATFFTEVtLLE.  M.  T 

I  J  II  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

}ngi  All  ages  for  gale. 

F .  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilleld,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  lurc^/n" 

April  $65,  1  Soars  $40,  Pigs  $20  ea.  Everything  regis¬ 
tered  and  first  class  and  guaranteed.  Order  direct  f  -  om 
this  ad  or  write  me.  G.  8.  HALL  Farmdule,  Ohio 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES  S‘“ To! 

months  old  breeding  stock.  Grand  Champion  breeding. 

RICHARD  E.  WA1S  LEBANON,  N.  J. 

CHESTFR  WHITFS  Spring  bears.  Sept,  pigs. 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM  i,"^‘rBnc.KEiiEW« 

Booking  Young  Boars  for  April  1st  delivery  at  SI  S  each. 

Registered  DUROC  JERSEY  !tapt%r£ 

Immune.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

ftir  Big  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  Booking 
V  .  X.  V.  orders  for  Starch  pigs.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Kalis,  N.I. 

DOGS 

“YOU  NFFT)  HFI  P”  You  will  milk  cows  730 
1UU  UE.E.LF  ntLr  times  in  1927.  buy  an 

English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your 
cows  this  summer,  natural  heeler  from  proven  workers 

GEO.  BOORMAN  -  .  MARATHON.  N.  Y.* 

Col  lip  Plinnipt.  —  £in!“8t,  duality.  Catalog  free. 

VAVIIIC  1  uppica  Bowden  s  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers,  kelson  altos.,  drove  city,  r« 

LUKE  SHORE  KENNELS  TT’  Offers  S”!.?S 

Pups  on  approval.  Also  some  trained  dogs. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHFRn<?Pnpples  ready  to  ship,  one  20 

CIlULIOn  OncrnCRUOmos.,  bitch,  ail  from  good  cow 
drivers.  F.  II.  LATIMER,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

Pnlipp  Dnor  18  m<>.  old.  (Pedigreed).  S4S  quick 

r  Ull  bti  UUg  buyer.  Baker!  Weiss  Ward  Manor  Red  Hook,  N.  T. 

Boston  Terriers  JA  wl!to?,0N\\\NI) 

GOATS 

M ILK  GOATS 

r*. 

fiHATQ  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
— —  ■  4^  #50  to  #85.  Toggenburgs only. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

exchange  Percheron  Stallion  f&gVEZrJg 

Cows,  heavy  springers.  Stallion  dark  gray,  weight 
2000  pounds,  seven  years  old.  Sired  by  hardi  93099  ;  Dam 
hardia  Marabell  49200  :  Dam  of  hardis  Mike  Bettie  131555. 
Guaranteed  60  %  iu  foal.  If  interested  write. 

J.  D.  PEEIJY  North  Tazewell,  Va. 

WANTED — One  or  Two  very  high  record 
GRADE  HOLSTEIN  or  GUERNSEY  COWS 

State  age  of  cow;  record  both  of  milk  and  butterfat;  by 
whom  record  was  supervised,  and  price. 

MOUNT  HOPE  FARM  Wlliiunistowii,  Mass. 

FOR  Q A I  F  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  Suncliff  Sensa- 
l  wll  ONLL  tion,  No  255167.  Sire  Sensation’s  Hot¬ 
spur  of  R.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of  Elm  Place.  No. 
581397.  Born  March  4th,  1926.  Address,  SUNCLIFF 
CORPORATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Out  of  high- producing  Cows.  Registered,  tested  herd! 
Farmers*  prices.  E.  VV.  LEANING  Loudonville.  N  Y 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa 

FOR  SALE  o“e at Seditred8 HOLSTEINS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BAKRE,  YT. 

sFA°LRE-Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Heifer  Calf,  $50 

Born  Feb.  18, 1927.  Accredited  Herd.  Milk  records 

CJ.  E.  &  E.  G.  BE  MI  8  East  Brookfield,  Mass. 

WfllllpH— WhHe  Rahhit«  Por  April  delivery.  Nature  Friend 
naniea  Baby  naDQIIS  2B2I  Boston  Rood  Now  Turk.  N.  T. 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS  24th,  Gran dso  1?  of  King^of 

The  May,  out  of  The  Abbess  of  Florham,  A.  R.,  record 
720  Ills.  Fat.  Bull  calves,  $40  to$lOO;  Heifers, $100 to  $150; 
Fresh  heifer,  $225.  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs.  Every¬ 
thing  registered.  Write  your  wants.  Accredited  herd 
120892.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FHITZI.YN  FARMS  -  1»I  PKR8VILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

10  months  old,  out  of  ag-rauddaughter  of  Countess  Prue 
andisagrandson of  Langwatkr  Africander,  A.R.  Dam. 

Lake  Delaware  Farms  .  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
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Choose  Carefully! 

MEN  long  experienced  in  the  ways  of  better  farming 
have  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  on  McCormick' 
Deering  grain  drills.  They  know  without  being  told  that 
seed  worth  planting  is  worth  planting  well,  and  to  accom' 
plish  this  a  good  drill  must  be  used.  McCormick-Deering 
grain  drills  represent  the  tireless  efforts  of  over  a  half- 
century  of  careful  observation  and  drill  manufacturing 
experience.  They  are  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  seeding 
machinery.  Proved  efficient  by  years  of  actual  field  use, 
McCormick-Deering  drills  are  built  to  serve  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  These  fine  drills,  made  good  by  quality  and 
kept  good  by  service,  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  good 
work  under  all  conditions.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  risk  a 
reduction  in  yield  by  using  an  .uncertain  drill.  It  is  simply 
good  judgment  to  use  a  drill  that  will  do  the  most  efficient 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  See  the  McCormick-Deering 
first.  Talk  to  McCormick-Deering  owners.  A  McCormick- 
Deering  drill  in  the  proper  style  and  size  on  your  farm  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  greater  crop  yields. 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

SEEDING 

MACHINES 


Disk  Drills  Help  Fight  the 
European  Corn  Borer! 

When  you  buy  seeding  equipment 
remember  the  menace  of  the 
European  Corn  Borer.  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  agree  that  the 
disk  drill  is  helpful  in  controling 
the  pest,  due  to  the  disk  coverers 
not  dragging  up  corn  stalks, 
trash,  etc. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  AMERIC^  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


The  farter  That 
Does  Not  Clo$ 


Trouble* free  Machine 
a  Farmer  Owns”  ^ 

■’HAT  is  how  one  user,  C.  A  Rogers,  Harford,  N.  Y., 
_  describes  the  Papec  Cutter.  These  features  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  others. 

“I  especially  like  the  ease  and  security  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
knives  to  the  shear  plate.  The  third  roll  is  great,  especially  on  loose 
or  crooked  corn,  and  feeding  millet  or  straw.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  all  the 
corn  a  man  can  throw  off  and  practically  does  its  own  feeding”  .  . . 
“Noiseless  and  slow-running  motion”.  .  .  “Requires  the  least  power 
of  any  filler  I  have  knowledge  of”.  . .  “The  }i  inch  cut  makes  ensilage 
look  like  shelled  corn.”  .  .  .  “Will  blow  ensilage  to  the  clouds,  if 
necessary”  . .  .  “It  works  perfectly  in  every  way.” 

Your  Dealer  Will  Show  You  a  Model  Suited  to  Your  Power 

Send  for  FREE  1927  Papec  Catalog 

It  tells  how  to  put  up  silage  at  less  cost.  How  to  make 
a  Papec  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write  for 
your  copy  NOW. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

.  110  Main  Street  *  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  \ 

lty=3^. 


Throws 
and  Blows 


Saves  One 
Man 
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Centers  Assure 
'  Prompt  Service 

"Your 

Neig 

;hbor  Has 

One  —  Ask  Him" 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Commercial  Butter-making 

I  am  starting  in  Spring  to  build  up  a 
dairy  of  Guernseys  and  wish  to  make  but¬ 
ter.  I  would  appreciate  information  on 
this  subject.  How  much  salt  to  1  lb.  of 
butter,  and  do  big  creameries  put  any¬ 
thing  in  their  butter  to  preserve  it? 
What  are  best  machines  to  buy  for 
separating,  churning  and  working  the 
butter?  C.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  how  big  a  dairy  you 
intend  to  have  this  Spring.  This  would 
be  important  information  because  now 
it  is  hard  to  advise  as  to  size  of  machines 
or  churns,  or  whether  you  expect  to  do 
the  work  by  hand  or  by  power.  Person¬ 
ally  I  should  advise  consulting  with  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  He  can  no 
doubt  provide  you  directly  with  books 
and  bulletins  pertaining  to  butter-making, 
and  even  give  you  the  addresses  of  equip¬ 
ment  concerns  which  are  near  at  hand 
and  which  give  best  service.  Your  State 
College  of  Agriculture  or  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  can  supply  you 
with  bulletins  on  butter-making  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

You  will  find  that  the  trade  demands 
will  influence  the  amount  of  salt  in  your 
butter.  The  New  York  market  requires 
none  or  very  little — possibly  a  half  ounce 
of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter.  Other  mar¬ 
kets  require  more — from  %  ounce  to  1 
ounce  or  more  per  pound  of  butter.  Often 
the  best  rule  is  to  weigh  out  a  definite 
amount  of  salt.  Salt  the  butter  to  suit 
your  own  taste.  Check  back  on  the 
pounds  of  butter  and  weight  of  salt  used, 
and  thereby  determine  your  future  pro¬ 
portion  of  salt  to  pounds  of  butter. 

Creameries  do  not  add  any  preserva¬ 
tives  to  butter.  Such  would  be  adultera¬ 
tion  and  hence  illegal.  They  aim  to  con¬ 
trol  bacterial  action  throughout  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture  with  a  resulting  high 
quality  product  that  stands  up  well  at 
all  times. 

There  are  many  efficient  separators  on 
the  market.  Any  of  the  common  makes 
are  reliable  if  you  take  care  of  them  and 
closely  follow  the  instructions  that  ac¬ 
company  them.  The  barrel  type  of  churn 
is  best  whether  in  hand  or  power  sizes. 
Power  churns  carry  rollers,  and  butter 
workers  in  the  churns,  so  that  you  can 
work  the  butter  by  power.  Roller  types 
of  hand  workers  can  also  be  purchased 
from  equipment  houses.  J.  W.  B, 


Ration  for  Milk  Production 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  cows  which  freshened  in  September 
and  October?  I  have  plenty  of  corn  and 
oats  of  my  own,  and  about  six  bushels 
beans  which  I  would  like  to  mix  in.  The 
other  grain  I  have  to  buy.  After  the 
beans  are  used  up,  I  would  mix  without 
them.  Have  no  silo,  but  good  first  cut 
Timothy  and  clover,  second  cut  clover, 
bean  pods  and  corn  stalks.  M.  L. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

In  mixing  a  tbalanced  ration  several 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the 
ration  should  contain  a  variety  of  feeds. 
Variety  is  essential  because  within  the 
proteins  are  amino  acids  or  building 
stones.  Some  are  necessary  for  growth, 
others  for  milk  production.  Some  feeds  are 
rich  in  one  amino  acid  and  lack  the  others, 
therefore  to  get  the  proper  kinds  of  these 
acids  a  number  of  the  cereal  grains  should 
be  used.  The  other  items  of  necessity  are 
bulk,  palatability  and  digestibility.  The 
ration  should  be  built  around  the  avail¬ 
able  roughage  and  grains  existing  on  the 
farm.  Where  the  roughage  is  high  in 
protein  such  as  Alfalfa,  a  lower  protein 
grain  ration  is  necessary.  If  the  rough- 
age  is  low  in  protein,  then  high  protein 
concentrates  must  be  purchased  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  available  grains.  In  your 
case,  with  mixed  hay  as  a  roughage,  a 
ration  which  will  contain  approximately 
22  percent  of  crude  digestible  protein  will 
give  best  results ;  in  other  words,  mixed 
hay  is  a  medium  protein  roughage.  Corn 
is  a  low  protein  grain  and  oats  are 
termed  a  medium  protein  cereal.  Beans 
are  high  in  protein,  but  six  bushels  will 
not  last  very  long.  However,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  mix  up  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  corn  and  cobmeal,  three 
parts  beans,  two  parts  ground  oats,  two 
parts  bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
two  parts  gluten  feed  and  one  part  oilmeal. 


WITTE  Engines 

200, 000  all  purpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1£  to  30  H.F.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 

to  honest  Ameri-  —  ~  wico 

can  farmers  at  Whole-  Magneto  Equipped 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popul  ar  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

TO? luff4© !?!§€£  All  sizes, 

ST  U  IvH  S  J&j  &  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

■grtr?  Big  New  i  llustrated  Catalog 
»  just  out  —  shows 

complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  money 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

67  years  practical  experience. 

Send  name — no  cost — no  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping  Serviced 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189.,  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1893  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARQUHAR  | 


GRAIN  DRILLS 

Are  built  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  wide  bot¬ 
tom  furrow.  Complete  coverage  and  depth 
of  sowing  regulated  as  desired.  Built  with 
low-down  hopper;  full  size  wheels.  Pin  or 
spring  hoe  shovels ;  single  disc  openers. 
Ask  for  complete  catalog  325. 

Also  our  combination  Roller  -  Harrow, 
Steel  Sled -Runner  Harrows,  One  and 
Two -Row  Corn  Planters. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  330,  YORK,  PA. 


PLOWS  ' 

General  Purpose  Flat  land  — or —  ReveTsTble  Side  Hill 

Why  Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
■pj  _  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
rtl/  Parts  where  most  strain  conics.  Only  $16.50. 
1\fn„A  Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At- 
iVfOI  C?  t"chment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
O  Moldboards  $5.45 Extra.  Quantity  production 
•  saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plow's  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Plow  Makers  Since  is 33 

]  ~i  '  —  1  ■  ' 


r  TJitcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  ti  inf  or  irri- 
1  gat  ion.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  ho-aes  or  tractor.  JO  DAYS  FREE 
■  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
1  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Pitcher  &GraderCo.. 

|  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
J  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $XO  Down.  I 


Makes 
OLD 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 
tike  Newj 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  yoo 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  bigr  catalog — free* 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


STOP 

That  Leak 


You  can  Btop  the  leaks  on  your 
'  buildings — make  your  old  roof  last 
'years  longer  at  one  tenth  the  cost  of 
a  new  roof  by  applying  BROWN’S 
ROOF  SAVER.  Comes  all  ready  to  ubo 
— applyit  with  brush  we  supply.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  stop  the  leaks ,  no  matter  how 
badly  roof  is  worn.  Write  for  free 
Catalog  and  LOW  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  RAID  prices. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  4330  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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When  you  have  used  up  the  beans  a  ra¬ 
tion  using  the  other  feeds  with  slight 
changes  in  the  amounts  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  is  advised.  The  following 
should  give  good  results :  Corn  and  cob- 
meal  two  parts,  ground  oats  two  parts, 
bran  one  part,  cottonseed  meal  two  parts, 
gluten  feed  two  parts,  oilmeal  two  parts. 
This  ration  will  contain  approximately 
21  percent  of  protein.  There  is  one  other 
factor  to  be  considered  in  a  good  ration, 
and  that  is  succulence.  The  nearer  a 
cow's  Winter  ration  can  approach  the 
natural  pasture  the  better  results  that  we 
may  expect.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
silage  is  not  available  you  can  get  best 
production  by  feeding  soaked  beet  pulp. 
This  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of 
the  dry  pulp  per  cow  daily.  The  ration 
should  also  be  fed  with  judgment,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  production,  allowing  each  ani¬ 
mal  1  lb.  of  grain  daily  for  every  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced.  This  amount  it  has 
been  found  is  the  correct  feeding  for 
maintenance  and  production.  J.  W.  B. 


Tubercular  Cattle  As  Beef 

Buffalo,  Jan.  24. —  (By  the  Associated 
Press). — Governor  Smith  has  been  asked 
by  James  Smith,  of  this  city,  former 
sheriff  of  Erie  County  and  a  cattle  dealer 
at  the  East  Buffalo  stockyards,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  alleged  irregularities  in  the  han¬ 
dling  by  State  officials  of  tubercular  cat¬ 
tle,  it  becomes  known  here  today. 

The  formal  complaint  filed  by  Mr. 
Smith  charges  excessive  appraisal  of  such 
cattle,  gross  waste  of  public  funds,  failure 
to  reappraise  condemned  cattle  found  not 
to  be  tubercular  at  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tions  and  subversion  of  State  laws  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  public  from  disease. 
The  charges  are  directed  against  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Department  of  Markets 
and  Agriculture  which  has  to  do  with 
condemnation  of  tubercular  cattle. 

* 

The  above  clipping  from  a  Rochester 
paper  has  been  sent  in  by  several  cor¬ 
respondents.  Whatever  the  basis  for  the 
other  allegations  in  the  complaint,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  “waste  of  public 
funds,”  public  funds  obtained  in  large 
measure  by  taxation  of  farms,  is  a  charge 
that  can  be  sustained.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle 
slaughtex-ed  after  reacting  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  are  sold  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  as  beef,  only  those  that  show  very 
advanced  lesions  being  “tanked.”  In  a 
court  trial  recently  held  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Department,  testified 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
condemned  in  New  York  State  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  during  the  year  1926  were  sold  for 
consumption  as  beef. 

It  would  be  a  joke,  if  it  were  not  too 
serious  and  expensive  a  matter  for  jok¬ 
ing,  that  the  really  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  survive  the  txiber- 
culin  test,  while  those  that,  upon  autopsy, 
show  but  slight  and  harmless  infection 
go  to  the  block  and  are  later  distributed 
through  the  markets  of  dealers  who  buy 
them  at  a  fraction  of  their  worth  and  sell 
them  at  beef  prices.  The  original  owner 
of  these  cattle  suffers  twice ;  first  in  be¬ 
ing  taxed  to  raise  the  money  needed  for 
indemnity;  second  in  being  compelled  to 
pay  for  others  far  more  than  he  gets  for 
the  condemned  cattle  when  he  is  obliged 
to  replace  them.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  do  not  replace  them,  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  go  out  of  the  dairy 
business. 

These  charges  also  involve  failure  to 
re-appraise  cattle  not  found  tubercular 
upon  autopsy.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  public  if  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  condemned 
cattle  were  really  found  tubercular  could 
be  settled  by  disinterested  authoi'ity  in¬ 
stead  of  by  those  directly  interested  in 
sustaining  the  test.  It  is  not  customary 
in  court  for  a  man’s  competence  and  hon¬ 
esty  to  be  settled  by  his  own  testimony 
and  some  of  the  methods  being  used  by 
the  official  promotei-s  of  tubei'culin  test¬ 
ing  are  such  that  grave  doubts  of  their 
reliability  are  aroused.  Among  these 
methods  may  be  mentioned  the  showing 
of  pictures  alleged  to  depict  the  horrible 
consequences  of  giving  milk  from  tuber¬ 
cular  cows  to  clpldren ;  pictures  that,  in 
newspaper  parlance,  are  called  “sob 
stuff.”  These  pictures  should  evoke 
grins,  not  tears,  from  intelligent  dairy¬ 
men.  M.  b.  p. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  Barn  Equipment,  whether  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  Drinking  Cups,  Ventilating  Cupolas,  Cow  Pens,  Calf  Pens — 
whatever  you  need,  your  DREW  dealer  can  supply  you  and  at  a  price  that  will  save  you 
a  nice  sum  of  money. 


Because  DREW  prices  are  low,  don’t  get  the  idea  that  Drew  Equipment  is  cheaply  constructed — on 
the  contrary,  regardless  of  what  price  you  pay  for  equipment,  you  can’t  get  anything  better  than 
DREW.  The  reason  DREW  Line  Equipment  costs  less  is  because  it  is  the  result  of  29  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  experience — experience  that  enables  us  to  manufacture  and  market  the 
famous  Drew  Line  so  efficiently  and  economically  that  we  are  able  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  for  farmers  and  dairymen. 


DREW  Sets  New  Record  So r  Quality 

and  Low  Prices 


Not  only  will  your  Drew  Line  Dealer  be  able  to  save  you  a  nice  sum  of  money  on  your  equipment,  but 
he  will  also  supply  you  with  equipment  that  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction  and  service.  We 
invite  you  to  compare  the  Drew  Line  of  Barn  Equipment  with  any  other  make.  You’ll  find  it  offers 
the  most  in  STOCK  COMFORT— most  in  CONVENIENCE— most  in  SANITATION— most  in 
SIMPLICITY— most  in  DURABILITY— most  in  APPEARANCE. 

Here  are  a  few  letters  that  illustrate  the  service  and  satisfaction  users  get  from  Drew  Line  Equipment: 


“We  are  well  pleased  with  the 
outfit  of  Drew  Stalls  we  have  and 
they  are  helping  us  make  more 
money  out  of  our  Dairy ,  even  in 
these  times  when  nothing  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  brings  him  any - 
where  near  the  cost  of  production 
in  other  lines.  We  are  always  glad 
to  say  a  good  word  for  DREW. 
The  goods  are  satisfactory  and  you 
treated  us  fine.” — Ceo.  McKay , 
Hersey,  Mich. 


“I  have  put  in  one  of  your 
Drew  Litter  Carriers  and 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  / 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  machines  /  have 
ever  bought.  They  prove 
their  own  value  as  there  are 
over  forty  of  them  in  our 
neighborhood,  all  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction.” —  G.  L.  Bush , 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


“In  regard  to  Barn  Equipment, 
must  say  the  Drew  Line  is  O.  K. 
/  speak  from  experience  as  I  have 
used  25  of  your  stalls,  also  Drew 
Carriers  for  the  past  two  years.  / 
find  my  neighbors  have  purchased 
your  goods  and  are  well  satisfied .  ” 
—Jake  Legler,  Belleville,  Wis. 

*’The  Drew  Stanchions  are  giving 
the  best  of  satisfaction .  /  expect 
to  order  more  soon.**  —  Fred  F. 
Bade,  Wabasha,  Minn. 


Before  you  buy  Barn  Equipment,  see  your  Drew  Line  Dealer  and  compare  the  Drew  Line  with  others 
and  see  the  big  money  you  can  save.  The  Drew  Line  of  Equipment  not  only  includes  everything 
needed  in  the  cow  and  horse  barn,  but  also  Poultry  House  Equipment,  Nests,  Waterers,  Feeders,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Name  of  Nearest  Drew  Dealer 


If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will  gladly  send  you  descriptive  literature 
telling  all  about  the  complete  Drew  Equipment  Line  for  Dairy  Barns,  Horse  Barns,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Houses.  We’ll  also  send  you  the  name  of  the  DREW  dealer  nearest  you  who 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  kind  of  equipment  you  are  interested  in  and  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  New  Low  Money  Saving  Prices. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  51 5 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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“OK”  National  Single 
Cylinder  deep  well 
pump.  Submerged  in 
water  inside  of  well 
casing  (fits  4,  5,  and  6- 
inch  casings).  Also 
supplied  for  shallow 
submergence  in  open 
water.  Lifts  water  150 
feet  with  strong  faucet 
pressure.  No  pump 
head  above  well;  no 
clanking  pump  rods. 


4 oqooqooo' 


Gallons  Beyond 
•  Experiment  -. 


PUT  the  National  Fresh  Water  System  wherever 
most  convenient  —  in  unheated  garage,  barn,  milk 
house,  basement  —  anywhere!  Think  of  that! 

“Will  it  freeze?”  No!  Because  air  only  is  stored  in  the 
tank  and  every  water  pipe  is  laid  below  the  frost  line. 

“Must  it  be  near  the  well  ?  Must  I  build  a  separate 
power  house?”  No!  Because  the  National  can  be 
placed  io  feet  or  io  miles  from  the  water  supply. 

New  National  Power  Unit  as 
Perfect  as  Our  "OK”  Pump 

For  several  years  our  engineers  have  been  developing  a  new 
type  power  plant.  The  result  is  a  unit  with  a  patented 
Sleeve- Valve  compressor.  Everyone  acclaims  it  as  great  an 
advance  as  the  “OK”  National  Pump,  now  over  400,000,000 
gallons  beyond  experiment.  First,  it  entirely  does  away 
with  the  troublesome  check  valve,  making  air  leakage  im¬ 
possible.  Second,  makes  the  usual  unloading  valve  for 
starting  unnecessary.  Third,  assures  easier,  quiet  running, 
giving  you  more  water  at  less  power  consumption.  Now, 
when  you  install  a  National  Fresh  Water  System,  you  get: 

1.  New  dependability  from  pump  and  power  unit. 

2.  Fresh  water,  instantly,  direct  from  the  well  to 
every  faucet. 

3.  Also  soft  water  from  cisterrq  lake  or  stream, 
pumped  by  the  one  power  unit. 

4.  Protection  against  freezing.  No  water  storage 
tank  or  exposed  pipes  to  freeze;  no  fouling  of 
water  in  Summer. 

5.  Installation  convenience.  Put  power  unit  in  un¬ 
heated  garage,  shed,  basement  or  barn — anywhere 
within  ten  feet  or  ten  miles  from  water  supply. 

6.  Any  lift  up  to  150  feet. 

7.  Choice  of  motor-driven  or  engine-driven  power 
unit.  Capacities,  200  to  2,000  gallons  per  hour. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  interesting  32-page  book, “FRESH  WATER” 

—  a  real  aid  to  anyone  planning  on  a  water  system  for  farm, 
suburban  home  or  public  buildings. 


NATIONAL  UTILITIES 

3I3BELLEVIEW  PLACE 


CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  &  Electric  Company, 
Division  of  W estinghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 

FOR  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


HIGHEST  NEa,c°,R“ 

RATS  —  $2.60,  -  $2.25,  -  SI. 75. 
$1.40.  SKUNKS— $2.50. 

We  hold  separate  and  give  better 
grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.15 6  W.  26th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FURS 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Country-Wide  Situation 

Electric  Power  in  the  County. 

Maine  Potato  Yields.  Apple 
Markets  Doing  Better. 

One  of  the  leading  makers  of  electrical 
machinery  foresees  the  come-back  of  the 
farm  income  by  the  aid  of  small  country 
factories  operated  by  electric  power.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  picture  instead  of  the 
cluttered  groups  of  enormous  brick  build¬ 
ings  with  adjoining  overcrowded  tene¬ 
ment  districts  to  see  the  return  of  scat¬ 
tered  factories  amid  country  surroundings 
and  with  room  enough  for  a  garden  near 
every  workman’s  house. 

Some  oldfimers  remember  when  thrifty 
farmers  worked  in  a  village  factory  every 
Winter  or  took  work  home  to  be  done  in 
a  little  farm  workshop,  making  shoes, 
seating  chairs,  sewing  clothing,  braiding 
hats.  The  big  modern  factory  killed  out 
most  of  the  small  miscellaneous  industries 
of  the  country  towns,  but  now  with 
power  from  the  wires  and  convenient  j 
transportation  because  of  the  motor  cars! 
and  good  roads  a  paying  factory  may  be ; 
located  almost  anywhere.  This  means  j 
more  Winter  jobs  for  country  people  and ! 
more  steady  income,  claims  this  eleetri-| 
eian.  He  finds  it  hard  to  understand  why 
farmers  the  country  over  are  reported 
receiving  an  average  of  only  $143  in  cash 
and  $650  in  food,  fuel,  house  rent,  and 
other  things  from  the  farm,  or  $793  in 
all,  while  other  folks  average  around 
$1500.  He  thinks  it  is  partly  because  the , 
farmers  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  labor 
unions  and  other  closely  organized  clashes 
and  partly  because  of  lack  of  profitable  j 
Winter  work. 

Maine  Potatoes  Popular 


Maine  potato  growers  have  often  led  j 
the  procession  as  a  class.  They  have  J 
usually  doubled  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  | 
rest  of  the  country.  This  season  they 
made  a  very  good  showing  at  290  bushels  | 
average  to  the  acre.  One  field  near  j 
Presque  Isle  made  a  record  of  510  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Federal  field  agent.  That  part  of  the 
State  including  much  of  eastern  Aroos-I 
took  County  has  a  fine  combination  of 
soil  and  climate  for  the  crop,  but  the  gain 
in  yield  per  acre  in  recent  years  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  selected  seed,  plenty  of 
fertilizer  and  general  good  care. 

This  feature  of  good  care  may  be  the 
one  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  the 
potato  market  this  Winter.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  potato  question  think  they 
find  good  support  in  the  figures  for  the 
claim  that  growers  always  take  much  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  a  crop  after  a  year  of  high 
prices.  They  did  not  increase  the  acre¬ 
age  much  last  season,  but  the  good  yields 
reported  in  some  sections  and  the  fairly 
liberal  supply  in  the  markets,  this  Win¬ 
ter  suggest  that  they  fertilized,  culti¬ 
vated  and  sprayed  thoroughly  during  the 
growing  season.  Yet  the  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  late  shipping  States  as  a 
group  have  not  been  much  heavier  than 
they  were  last  season.  The  same  is  true 
with  apples.  It  seems  to  be  tlie  local 
supplies  in  consuming  sections  that  have 
kept  prices  down  this  season. 

Potatoes  during  the  middle  of  February 
were  selling  about  50  cents  per  100  lbs. 
lower  than  at  the  height  of  the  season 
late  in  December.  With  the  crop  esti¬ 
mated  only  about  10  percent  greater  than 
last  season,  and  carlot  receipts  not  much 
greater,  it  appears  that  local  supplies 
have  cut  the  price  by  fully  one-third  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  At  the  rate 
at  which  supplies  have  been  going  to 
market  lately  it  seems  that  the  price 
situation  ought  to  right  itself  somewhat 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  nobody  really  knows  just 
what  was  the  yield  per  acre  and  how 
many  potatoes  remain  to  be  shipped. 

Exporting  More  Apples 

The  export  trade  continues  the  bright¬ 
est  and  most  cheerful  feature  in  the  apple 
situation.  About  6,000,000  bushels  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  gone 
to  foreign  markets,  which  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  combined  commercial  crop 
of  42,000,000  barrels.  This  will  have 
been  a  good  showing  for  the  export  trade 
of  the  whole  season,  which  seldom  exceeds 
10  percent  of  the  market  crops.  Demand 
in  foreign  markets  seems  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  good  until  late  Spring  because  of 
the  probable  scarcity  of  other  fruit  and 
the  •  severe  crop  shortage  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  which  usually  ship 
large  quantities  of  apples  in  Spring  and 
Summer.  Some  recent  sales  of  standard 
Eastern  varieties  at  Liverpool  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  $6  per  barrel  which  would  mean 
a  net  in  the  producing  section  of  about 
$4.  Considerable  stock  has  been  arriving 
in  British  markets  overripe  or  “scalded.” 
Late  in  the  season  only  cold  storage  stock 
or  oil  paper  packs  or  very  hard  varieties 
like  Ben  Davis  should  be  exported. 

The  home  markets  are  doing  25c  to  $1 
a  barrel  better,  much  good  stock  selling 
from  $3  to  $5  per  barrel.  Middle  West¬ 
ern  markets  continue  higher  than  those 
of  the  East.  G.  B.  F. 
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FARMING 

PAYS  in  liie-^ 

SOUTH* 

Pays  well,  because  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  advantages  the  South  affords 
farmers:  such  as  Climate,  permit¬ 
ting  outdoor  work  every  month  in 
the  year;  low-cost  Lining  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  hired  help,  which 
makes  farming  all  the  more  profit¬ 
able;  Land  on  which  varieties  of 
crops  can  be  abundantly  grown; 
cheap  and  reliable  farm  Help.  Add 
to  these  advantages  those  of  good 
Neighbors,  good  Schools  and  good 
Hoads — and  happy  is  the  farmer 
who  lives  in  the  South. 

Write  and  say 
what  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  want  to 
do,  and  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to 
where  and  how 
you  can  do  it  in 
the  South,  will  be 
sent  free.  Address 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Imm. 

&  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N. 

R.  R„  Dept.RN-11. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 
■ROOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sh£et  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  Wo  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  et~. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder- 
y  E—  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 
S*  b  £■  tion.  Ask  for  P-°°fiuK  Book  No, 

SAMPLES  & 

n  n  ,  i  323-  373  Butler  St. 

Roofing  dOOK  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


173t  or  for  Garago  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  M^G.  CO. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

E»»y!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand ,  8  to  1 6  in  ,  d  iam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
-boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc 


others.  Fuilygu; 
delivery  1  W 


for 


uaranteed !  Quick 
"rite  at  once. 


■  j 
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AND  APEX  GALVANIZED: 
wibe  fence  WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT, 
protected  CONSUMERS  MFGSSUPPLYC 
from  makertouser 

PURE  LEAD 


TRUCKS -WAGONS -WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  W  agons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  lor  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Harry  and  Howard  were  playing  horse 
one  day  and  Harry  gave  Howard  a  hard 
lash  over  the  legs.  “Ouch  !”  he  cried  out, 
and  Harry  said :  “Oil,  Howard,  you  must¬ 
n’t  say  ‘ouch’ — horses  can’t  talk,” — In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  our  paper,  The  Earth,  free  for  six  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Comfortable  Feed  Lot 

I  got  off  an  electric  car  in  Miami  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  in  order  to  get  a  snapshot  of 
this  feed  lot  belonging  to  William  Decker. 
This  was  the  most  comfortable  yard-  of 
cattle  and  hogs  that  I  saw  last  Winter. 
The  comfort  was  cheaply  bought,  by  hav¬ 
ing  taken  good  care  of  the  straw.  Mr. 
Decker’s  straw  ricks  are  upstanding  and 
dry,  not  the  sprawling  and  wet  and 
frozen  kind  that  cattle  climb  all  over  and 
destroy — later  on  suffering  discomfort  in 
muddy  and  filthy  lots. 

The  white  of  Mi-.  Decker’s  cattle  runs 
bright  and  clean  down  to  their  very  hoofs 
— look  at  the  leg  of  the  steer  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  in  the  picture!  One  clear 
explanation  of  this  condition  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Decker  manure  spreader 
was  plying  from  the  barn  to  the  fields 
that  same  February  day,  getting  the  ma¬ 
nure  out  while  it  had  the  full  “kick'’  of 
fertility  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  barns 
and  yards  to  leach  and  become  a  mire  to 
weary  the  stock  and  plaster  the  steers 
and  hogs  with  a  coat  of  filth. 

Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


Dissatisfaction  with 
Tuberculin  Test 

The  people  wbe  are  urging  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  of  cattle  in  this  town  have  se¬ 
cured  90%'  ami,  therefore,  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  test  or  quarantine  only,  remains 


effect  to  above  department  or  will  a  spe¬ 
cial  form  or  wording  be  necessary? 

New  York.  w.  k. 

A  simple  statement  of  withdrawal  of 
your  application,  in  your  own  language, 
will  be  sufficient  to  notify  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  of  your 
wishes.  You  should  also  notify  any  local 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  work,  as  the 
Farm  Bureau,  if  that  bureau  is  inter¬ 
ested.  You  can  be  forced  into  making 
the  test,  of  course,  if  90  percent  of  your 
neighbors  agree  to  it,  and  you  should 
withdraw  your  application  before  you  are 
included  in  the  final  90  percent,  if  such 
number  is  gained.  Put  your  withdrawal 
in  writing  and  keep  a  copy.  M.  b.  d. 


Discontinuing  Tuberculin 
Test 

After  being  under  the  tuberculin  test 
for  two  years,  can  farmers  do  away  with 
the  test?  Someone  has  been  going  around 
trying  to  get  signers,  to  do  away  with  it. 
If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  pass  it?  What 
must  a  farmer  pay  per  cow  after  second 
test?  What  is  the  lowest  price  one  can 
pay  for  a  small  herd?  T.  B. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  doing  away  with 
testing  after  an  area  has  been  officially 
tested  and  declared  “clean.”  The  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  applicant  for  a  test 
provides  that  “After  a  herd  is  accredited 
by  the  co-operating  Federal  and  State  au¬ 
thorities,  it  shall  revert  to  the  owner  to 
be  retested  annually  at  the  owner’s  ex¬ 
pense.”  The  applicant  also  agrees  that 
“I  will  permit  my  entire  herd  or  any 


A  Buneh  of  Feeders  Taking  It  Easy 


for  those  like  myself  who  are  opposed  to 
the  present  method  of  testing.  At  places 
where  they  have  already  tested,  much 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed  because  they 
persist  in  condemning  cows  winch  show 
no  sign  of  reaction  in  either  tail  or  eyes. 
Has  a  veterinarian  any  right  to  con¬ 
demn  such  animals?  If  not,  what  can 
I  do  in  case  that  happens  to  mine? 
Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  forbid  him 
branding  such  cows?  D.  D. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  one  can  do 
other  than  to  accept  the  statement  of  the 
examining  veterinarian  that  the  animal 
tested  either  did  or  did  not  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  When  you  make  a  “re¬ 
quest”  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  yout 
cattle  you  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  authorities, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  examination  shall 
be  conducted  by* an  accredited  veterinar¬ 
ian,  and  an  examination  would  naturally 
include  the  reading  of  the  result  of  the 
test.  Only  an  accredited  veterinarian 
is  supposed  to  be  competent  and  reliable 
enough  to  make  tins  test,  the  opinion  of 
the  owner  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  would 
not  be  considered  as  valuable  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Should  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
findings,  I  judge  that  you  would  become 
liable  to  quarantine.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  many  cattle  con¬ 
demned  as  reactors  do  not  show  visible 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  upon  autopsy.  It 
is  easy  for  the  one  holding  the  autopsy 
to  say.  however,  that  tuberculosis  was 
present  but  in  some  inaccessible  or  hid¬ 
den  situation,  and  who  can  dispute  him? 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  failures  would  condemn  the 
test,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  strongest 
supnorters,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
those  making  it  can  be  overly  desirous  of 
reporting  tuberculous-free  carcasses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cancelling  Request  for 
Cattle  Test 

When  application  has  been  made  to 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  either 
direct  or  through  Farm  Bureau  for  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
desire  exists  to  cancel  this  application, 
will  it  be  sufficient  to  send  letter  to  this 


cattle  of  my  herd  to  be  examined  and 
to  be  tuberculin  tested  or  retested  at 
such  times  as  are  considered  necessary  by 
the  Federal  and  State  officials.”  There  is 
no  fixed  fee  for  retesting.  In  my  own 
county  this  is  paid  for  by  an  appropria¬ 
tion  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for 
this  year'.  Whether  this  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  not  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  action  taken  by  future  boards.  There 
is  no  fixed  price  for  a  herd  of  cattle, 
large  or  small.  In  my  own  locality,  tested 
cattle  that  are  brought  in  from  other 
sections  for  sale  to  farmers  that  have 
lost  cows  after  testing  are  being  sold  at 
from  $120  to  $150,  and,  as  these  cattle 
are  those  that  other  dairymen  are  willing 
to  sell  to  buyers,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
are  the  pick  of  the  herds,  at  least  not 
the  kind  of  pick  that  the  buyer  would 
like.  H.  B.  D. 


The  Care  and  Handling  of  Milk,  by 
Harold  E.  Iloss  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  book  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  text  for  dairy  students  and  a 
guide  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
care  and  handling  of  milk,  and  in  its  use 
as  a  food.  It  contains  342  pages  and  60 
illustrations.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  may 
be  had  from  the  following  titles  of  chap¬ 
ter  headings :  Chemical  and  Physical 
Properties  of  Whole  Milk  and  Its  Con¬ 
stituents  ;  Microbiology  and  Chemical  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Milk;  The  Food  Value  of 
Milk;  Milk  Grades;  Production  and  Cool¬ 
ing  ;  Milk  Inspection  in  Country  and 
City;  Judging  Milk  and  Cream;  Dairy 
Buildings;  Milk  plant  operation;  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Distribution. 

This  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for 
the  farm  _  library,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  dairy  facts  and  figures  it  con¬ 
tains.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  It  may  be  had 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York,  for  $3. 


Purina  Chows  Fight  High  Costs 


The  high  cost  of  producing  milk  is  a 
dairy  farmer’s  worst  enemy. 

Scrub  cows — those  big  eaters  and  low 
producers — make  high  costs. 

So  do  scrub  feeds — built  to  make  a 
price  rather  than  results. 

Purina  Chows  fight  high  costs  by 
making  cows  produce  to  capacity. 

Make  the  feed  dealer  in  the  store  with 
the  checkerboard  sign  help  you 
fight  high  costs.  He  can  do  it! 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 
Write  us  for  a  1927  Cow  Booklet — free. 


A  Better  De  Laval 


De  Laval  Milkers 

There  are  now  more  than  650,000 
cows  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers. 
They  soon  pay  for  themselves  in 
saving  time  and  producing  more 
and  cleaner  milk.  Outfits  for  five 
or  more  cows. 


^^JFor  Fewer  lbs.  of 
^^1914  Butter^ 


in  1914  it  re¬ 
quired  250  lbs.  of 
butter  to  buy  a  popular 
size  De  Laval  Separator; 
five  years  ago  221  lbs.  were 
required  to  buy  the  same  size 
De  Laval;  while  today  approxi¬ 
mately  only  214  lbs.  are  required 
to  buy  it. 

But  the  De  Laval  Separator  of  today 
is  greatly  improved  over  the  1914  and  1922 
machines.  It  has  many  improvements  and 
refinements,  including  the  famous  “floating 
bowl.”  It  skims  cleaner  and  rims  easier,  and 
is  more  convenient  to  operate  and  handle. 
It  is  the  best  De  Laval  Separator  ever  made, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

See  — Try— and  Trade 

See  and  try  the  De  Laval.  Run  the  skim- 
milk  from  your  old  separator  through  it.  If  you 
arc  losing  any  butter-fat  the  new  De  Laval 
will  surely  recover  it.  Thousands  of  people 
have  tried  this  simple  test  and  many  have 
been  surprised  at  the  saving  made  by  the  new 
De  Laval.  Trade  allowance  made  on  old 
centrifugal  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


(Based  on  average  price 
of  92  score  butter  for 
each  year.  Present  in- 
dications  are  that  butter 
1922  prices  for  1927  wfil  be 
*  as  high  or  higher  than 

for  1926.) 


See  your 
De  Laval 
Agent  or 
send  cou¬ 
pon  Sor 
lull InCor. 
(nation. 
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Speed  Up  the  Crops— 
Cut  Down  Labor  Costs 


Make  the  seed  furrows,  pulverize  the  soil,  drill  the  seed, 
distribute  fertilizer  and  cover  both  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
in  one  trip  v/ith  the 

John  Deere-Van  Brunt 
Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 


Do  all  of  these  important  jobs 
in  the  same  amount  of  time  it 
would  take  to  do  any  one  of  them 
separately. 

Crops  get  a  good  start,  grow 
rapidly  and  mature  early  when 
fertilizer  is  drilled  at  the  same 
time  the  seed  is  planted. 

The  John  Deere  distributes  fer¬ 


tilizer  evenly  in  quantities  from 
65  to  1250  pounds  per  acre.  No 
clogging. 

Van  Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force-Feeds  handle  all  kinds  of 
seed — wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
rice,  alfalfa,  peas,  kidney  and 
navy  beans  and  corn — and  com¬ 
pel  an  even,  steady  flow. 


Write  today  for  free  folder.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  folder  VS-737. 


TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


THE 


Your  Winter  B 


Blustery,  cold  days  with  the  thermometer  way  down  and  feed 
prices  way  up!  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  aUnadilla  and  prepare 
against  such  a  costly  combination.  The  Unadilla  makes  and 
•keeps  a  good,  green,  succulent,  palatable  silage  that  will  take 
the  place  of  grass— and  put  profit  into  your  milk  pail. 

Its  air-tight,  frost  repellant,  storm-defying  construction  will 
keep  your  silage  good  to  the  last  forkful. 

No  sticking  or  freezing  of  doors.  The  continuous  opening 
at  the  level  of  the  silage  saves  heavy,  tiresome  pitching. 
Simply  push  the  silage  out. 

Write  today  for  inter¬ 
esting  Unadilla  Catalog 
and  learn  the  exclusive 
Unadilla  features. 

Our  water  tubs,  stor¬ 
age  tanks  and  vats  are 
sturdily  built  and  at¬ 
tractively  priced. 

Early  cash  orders  sub¬ 
ject  to  liberal  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.'i 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Resalting  Poorly  Cured 
Meat 

I  took  m.v  hams  and  bacon  strips  to  a 
local  man  who  cures  and  smokes  them  as 
a  business.  The  hams  weighed  25  lbs. 
apiece.  I  took  them  Dee.  15  and  he  called 
me  about  Jan.  15,  saying  they  were  all 
cured  and  smoked.  I  got  them  rather 
doubting  that  they  were  cured  thoroughly 
through,  as  I  had  read  in  bulletins  of  col¬ 
leges  and  also  in  papers  that  it  requires 
about  two  days  to  a  pound  of  meat  to 
cure  thoroughly.  I  cut  one  ham  in  half 
and  found  that  the  brine  had  struck  in 
about  one-third  the  way  on  the  meat  side 
of  t  e  ham,  and  was  just  like  raw  pork 
in  the  center.  The  smoke  did  not  enter 
any  farther  either.  Can  I  do  anything 
to  the  meat  so  that  it  will  be  sure  to 
keep  all  Summer?  Could  I  put  pieces  in 
brine  again,  or  could  I  rub  them  with  a 
dry  cure  preparation  and  smoke  again? 
I  do  not  feel  as  though  they  would  keep 
in  warm  weather  as  they  stand  now. 
Should  I  cut  the  hams  to  cure  or  leave 
whole  ?  A.  W.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  ordinarily  impractical  to  attempt 
to  resalt  meat  once  it  has  been  smoked. 
The  smoking  process  dries  out  the  meat, 
inhibits  bacterial  growth,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  seals  over  the  outside 
with  both  smoke  and  grease  so  that  fur¬ 
ther  salt  penetration  would  be  difficult 
and  slow.  More  important  than  this, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the 
smoke-house  tends  to  stimulate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  any  putrefactic  bacteria  which 
may  be  present.  If  portions  of  the  ham 
have  not  been  thoroughly  salted  in  the 
cure,  development  of  these  organisms  is 
apt  to  be  so  great  as  to  cause  an  actual 
souring  of  those  uncured  parts.  Some¬ 
times  this  taint  is  noticeable  immediately 
upon  removal  of  the  meat  from  smoke, 
and  indicates  of  course  that  the  meat  is 
unfit  for  human  food.  At  other  times 
putrefaction  has  progressed  so  slowly  that 
the  characteristic  odor  is  lacking  and  the 
meat  can  generally  be  used  if  cooked 
Iiromptly.  It  is  feared,  however,  that 
smoked  hams  which  show  uncured  areas 
would  probably  be  too  far  on  the  way 
toward  souring  to  permit  salvage  by  fur¬ 
ther  salting. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  curing  of  meat  is  the  control  of 
temperature.  Freshly  slaughtered  hog 
carcasses  should  be  chilled  down  to  34 
degrees  within  24  hours.  The  pickle 
should  be  chilled  to  38  degrees  when  the 
meat  is  put  in  cure  and  the  whole  pack 
held  at  38  degrees  throughout  the  curing 
period.  Meat  that  has  been  frozen  before 
curing  requires  expert  and  uniform  atten¬ 
tion  if  the  cured  product  is  to  be  uniform. 
Temperatures  below  36  degrees  retard 
both  salt  penetration  and  the  curing  pro¬ 
cess.  If  under  farm  conditions  the  meat 
pack  is  subjected  to  lower  temperatures, 
especially  those  below  freezing,  more  time 
must  be  given  to  the  cure  and  uniform  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  assured.  Where  the  cur¬ 
ing  temperature  rises  above  40  degrees 
bacterial  growth  will  often  cause  spoil¬ 
age  before  the  salt  can  strike  in. 

K.  F.  WARNER. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


Hunting  or  Killing  Wolves 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  I^Tew 
York  people  will  ever  be  called  on  to 
fight  or  destroy  wolves — though  there  are 
cases  where  iirairie  wolves  have  escaped 
from  captivity  and  ranged  about  in  packs. 
At  any  rate  a  reader  sends  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  of  how  they  do  it  in  Nebraska  : 

I  want  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  caught 
22  wolves  in  one  Winter  in  Kansas. 

First  saw  up  a  2x4  or  2x6  in  blocks, 
as  many  as  two  or  three  dozen.  Now 
bore  a  one-inch  auger  hole  in  the  center 
of  each.  Fill  each  hole  with  lard.  Fix 
up  a  bag  to  carry  blocks  in.  Mix  up  your 
strychnine  in  another  batch  and  make 
into  small  flat  balls.  After  a  good  snow, 
saddle  up  a  horse,  get  a  rope  and  tie  it 
to  a  piece  of  dead  carcass.  Start  out, 
dragging  this  behind  your  horse.  And  if 
you  have  room  drag  a  trail  in  a  circle  five 
miles  or  more.  Every  200  yards  or  more 
whirl  your  horse  around  and  get  behind 
your  carcass.  Take  a  block  and  set  it 
down  in  the  trail  with  the  bait  of  strych¬ 
nine  on  top.  The  wolves  will  strike  the 
trail.  When  they  come  to  the  block  they 
will  take  the  bait  and  lick  the  lard  out  of 
the  auger  hole.  This  is  to  detain  him 
so  Mr.  Wolf  will  not  stray  very  far  from 
the  trail.  In  fact  you  will  find  him  close 
by,  sometimes  right  on  the  trail.  Use 
gloves  in  handling  the  blocks  so  they 
don’t  get  your  scent.  R.  L.  k. 


Gets 
ALL 
the 
Dirt9 
Dust  and 
Sediment 


Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Strainer,  with  its  steri¬ 
lized  cotton  disc  clamped  to  the  bottom,  is 
GUARANTEED  to  strain  your  milk  100  per 
cent  clean — or  your  MONEY  BACK, 

Clean  milk  gets  better  grading,  brings  higher 
prices.  That’s  why  theU.S.  Gov’t  and  world’s 
best  creameries  and  condensaries  endorse  and 
recommend  Purity  Strainers.  Over  50,000 
dairymen  and  farmers  use  Purity  Strainers 
daily,  because  no  other  strains  so  easy  —  so 
quick — so  clean.  Also  best  for  straining  maple 
6yrup,  vinegar,  cider  and  home  beverages. 
Made  in  two  sizes  —  10  qt.  and  IS  qt.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  If  yonr  dealer  can't 
supply  you  —  write  us  for  descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  our  ‘  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.’’ 


Save  with 

Harder 


“The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
hutter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


FOR 
ZINDEL 
ILLINOIS 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  160  tools.  Profit,  $2  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $50  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  C0.(  118  WooJbtMge  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Things  About  the  Home 


Women  and  Work  at  Home 
Schemes 

Part  II 

Taking  Boarders. — One  of  the  most 
popular  methods  for  farmers’  wives  to 
earn  money  at  home  is  by  taking  board¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  broad  term,  referring  to 
several  different  kinds  of  paying  guests. 
It  is  only  remunerative  when  service,  ac¬ 
commodations  and  meals  are  satisfactory. 
It  requires  skillful  management  and  much 
liard  work  to  make  it  really  successful. 
In  order  to  make  it  pay  the  farm  should 
produce  all  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  eggs 
and  poultry  needed  to  furnish  the  table. 
Home-cured  bacon  and  ham,  with  treats 
of  homemade  sausage  and  pancakes  with 
homemade,  pure  maple  syrup,  are  deli¬ 
cacies  which  many  will  travel  far  to  get. 
It  will,  however,  prove  profitable  if  scru¬ 
pulous  cleanliness,  promptness,  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  refinement  prevail  at  all  times, 
and  the  business  be  conducted  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  Accommodating  tour¬ 
ists,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular  way  of  taking  board¬ 
ers,  and  is  remunerative  when  well  man¬ 
aged.  It  does  have  the  disadvantage, 
however,  of  affording  a  very  fluctuating 
income,  although  at  the  season’s  end  the 
gross  profits  will  probably  exceed  those 
resulting  from  any  other  method  of  en¬ 
tertaining  paying  guests.  One  has  to 
grow  accustomed  to  rushing  today  and 
resting  tomorrow.  It  is  important  to 
keep  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  emergency 
provisions,  especially  if  located  far  from 
the  source  of  supplies.  Rooms  need  al¬ 
ways  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
chance  arrival  or  the  deluge  of  arrivals, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Camp  Sites. — Camp  sites  materially 
add  to  the  income  from  tourists.  If  the 
farmer  owns  shaded  or  woodsy  tracts 
along  the  highway  on  good  camping 
ground,  it  would  pay  to  lay  it  out  in 
camping  plots.  This  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  if  the  land  skirts  a  lake  or  stream. 
Twenty-five  by  100  ft.  make  a  fair  size 
for  each  plot.  On  every  one  of  these  it 
would  pay  to  build  a  9x12  tent  platform, 
a  rustic  table  with  benches  to  seat  eight 
persons,  a  toilet  over  a  4-ft.  vault,  ard  a 
substantial  stone  fireplace.  It  is  essin^ 
tial  to  have  easy  access  to  pure  water. 
At  a  State  camping  tract,  one  hydrant 
supplies  six  camp  units  with  water.  Fuel 
for  campfires  may  be  sold  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  As  many  prefer  camp  stoves  kero¬ 
sene  and  gasoline  may  also  be  carried  for 
sale.  When  a  farm  is  located  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  popular  with  tourists,  it  will  pay  to 
provide  these  extra  comforts.  Of  course, 
such  accommodations  are  worth  extra 
rental,  and  one  is  practically  assured  of 
entertaining  a  better  class  of  guests. 
These  people  are  usually  glad  to  pur¬ 
chase  farm  produce  from  the  proprietress, 
and  will  often  pay  attractively  for  such 
homemade  treats  as  pies,  cakes,  bread, 
hot  rolls,  biscuits  or  oven-roasted  chick¬ 
ens  or  other  meat.  Very  often  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  take  their  meals  at  the  farmhouse. 
Some  feel  that  camp  site  rental  should  be 
given  a  time  limit.  This,  however,  seems 
unwise  unless  the  persons  prove  annoy¬ 
ing  or  troublesome.  One  woman  requires 
that  all  persons  having  camping  privileges 
shall  register  in  a  large  book  kept  by  her 
for  the  purpose.  Both  name  and  address 
of  all  members  of  each  party  is  required, 
and  their  automobile  registration  number 
is  also  carefully  recorded.  She  has  never 
in  her  three  years  of  experience  had  any 
trouble,  but,  should  it  arise,  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  It  is  wise  not  to  take 
chances  unnecessarily. 

Summer  Boarders. — Everyday  Summer 
boarders  are  not  as  popular  as  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  but  many  are  still  find¬ 
ing  them  profitable.  Usually  the  season 
opens  on  Memorial  Day  and  closes  on 
Labor  Day.  It  is  generally  customary  to 
advertise  during  May  and  have  the  rooms 
engaged  for  two  weeks  or  longer  periods, 
for  the  whole  Summer.  Board  should 
always  be  required  in  advance,  as  there 
are  plenty  who  try  to  take  advantage  of 
country  women  by  putting  up  excuses  for 
non-payment  with  some  hard  luck  story 
or  another.  Never  let  a  guest  go  with¬ 
out  collecting  for  the  time  he  has  been 
with  you.  Should  he  attempt  to  do  it 
hold  his  baggage.  By  law  he  cannot 
move  it  until  he  has  paid  up  what  he 
owes.  Guests  should  feel  that  they  are 
getting  full  value  for  what  they  pay — but 
the  hostess  should  also  be  justly  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  service  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  she  furnishes.  If  one  de¬ 
sires  to  allow  the  boarders  free  use  of  the 
various  rooms  in  the  house,  let  this  not 
include  the  kitchen  or  other  work  units. 
Here  all  doorways  should  be  emphatically 
labelled,  “Keep  Out,”  and  the  order  en¬ 
forced.  Kitchen  intrusion  interferes  se¬ 
riously  with  efficient  service  and  prompt¬ 
ness. 

Boarding  Children.  —  The  kind  of 
boarders  to  take  is  simply  a  matter  of 
choice.  Small  families  are  preferred  by 
some,  while  others  board  only  boys  of 
from  8  to  12,  or  from  12  to  16.  Of 
course  this  entails  great  responsibility, 
and  requires  the  services  of  a  supervisor 
and  director  of  activities.  Up  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  a  woman  has  established 
a  Summer  boarding-house  for  girls  from 
10  to  15.  A  thoroughly  capable  matron 
is  in  charge,  and  the  whole  is  managed 
much  like  a  girls’  boarding  school.  Whole¬ 
some,  directed  entertainment  is  provided, 


and  sports  are  enjoyed  under  supervision. 
The  accommodations  are  limited  and  no 
advertising  is  necessary — her  friends  ad¬ 
vertise  her  sufficiently.  Only  the  very 
well-to-do  are  her  patrons,  as  such  service 
is  costly.  No  one  without  very  high  qual¬ 
ity  references  is  accepted. 

Year-round  Boarders. — There  are  al¬ 
so  all-the-year-around  boarders  to  con¬ 
sider.  Country  school  teachers  need  more 
comfortable  accommodations  almost 
everywhere,  and  are  glad  to  pay  well  for 
reasonable  comforts.  Boarding  infants 
or  small  children  indefinitely  is  a  worth¬ 
while  work,  but  must  be  in  capable  hands. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  this  work 
be  undertaken  without  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  children 
according  to  modern  methods  approved  by 
pediatric  (child)  specialists.  Often  there 
are  people  from  the  cities,  who  spend  only 
three  or  four  months  at  their  country 
homes,  who  own  large  dogs,  and  are  glad 
to  board  them  at  some  country  place 
where  they  will  be  well  cared  for,  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  year.  Hunters,  too, 
who  live  in  the  cities  appreciate  having 
good  boarding  places  for  their  dogs. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 
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WM.  LOUDEN 

Holdsthefirstpat- 
ent  ever  granted 
by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  Manure 
Carrier. 


No  More  Wheelbarrow 
Drudgery  for  Me  ! 

You  too  can  ease  up  the  hardest  job  of  the  bam— take 
the  drudgery  out  of  it— and  save  time.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  full  information  on  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier. 


Hundreds  of  letters  like  these. 

M 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 

Fill  out  the  coupon  now  — while  you  are  thinking  about  it— for  the 
latest  news  about  the  labor-saving  and  profit-making  results  from 
using  Louden  Bam  Equipment.  Durably  built  and  reasonably  priced. 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  keep  cows  securely  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  their  places  permit  them  to  lie  down  and  get  up  easily, 
in  pasture-comfort”.  Individually  or  lever  operated.  Louden  Water 
Bowls  promptly  increase  the  milk  yield  and  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks.  Save  turning  cows  out  to  icy  tank  water — make  more  money. 

WRITE  Cor  PRINTED  f  — - 
MATTER  ON— 

Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks, 

Bull,  Cow  and  Calf  Pens, 

Manger  Divisions,  Cupolas. 
Ventilating  Systems,  Bull 
Staff,  Hay  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 
/  Door  Hangers,  Roof  Win- 

—  -  dows.  Hog  House  Equipment. 

We  have  an  easy  Pay-From-Income  plan  for  installing  this 
better  equipment.  Mention  if  you  desire  details. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2606  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Big,  Durable 
Louden  Manure 
Carrier 

Takes  out  the  equal  of  5  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  a  trip.  An  easy 
push.  Get  the  full  description  — 
coupon  brings  it.  Worm  gear  hoist, 
steel  rail  track,  heavy  tub  spot 
welded — a  carrier  for  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  biggest  time  and 
labor-saver  you  can  put  in  your 
bam.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Louden,  2606  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  postpaid,  without  obligation,  infor¬ 
mation  on  Louden — 

□  Manure  Carriers  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Barn  Plan  Helps 

D  Complete  Ventilating  Systems 


Name. 

Town. 


RFD. 


I  have. 


. State. . . . 

•  >....  cows . .  horses 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this: 

The  copy  of  your.  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You_  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field. of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  he  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON, 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Ohapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Many  farm  women,  too, 
now  have  electric  laundries. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr,  A.  S.  Alexander 


Rural  electrification 

—a  fact  on  more  than  260, ooojarms 


AS  the  result  of  cooperative 
/\  investigation  carried  on 
in  twenty  states,  electric  light- 
and  power  companies  are  now 
building  rural  lines  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

On  260,000  farms  rural  elec' 
trie  service  is  in  successful 
operation  today-.- 

The  same  force  which  has 
done  so  much  for  industry 
will  soon  be  available  to  an 
increasing  number  of  farms. 
The  resources  and  experience 
of  more  than  forty  years  of 
successful  city  service  are  back 
of  this  movement  to  bring  the 
farmer  the  greatest  practical 
help  he  has  ever  had. 

With  the  desire  to  make  full 


use  of  all  the  benefits  of  electric 
service,  and  with  the  develop' 
ment  of  new  equipment,  rural 
electrification  will  open  a  new 
era  on  the  farm. 

Rural  lines  cannot  be  built 
everywhere  at  once,  but  the 
light  and  power  companies  are 
ready  to  extend  service  to 
groups  of  farmers,  which  to¬ 
gether,  can  use  sufficient  power 
to  justify  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  rural  lines. 

Rural  electrification  can  come 
quickly — where  farmers  and 
the  light  and  power  companies 
work  together  for  the  same 
good  end.  Ask  your  power 
company  for  information  and 
cooperation. 


The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Rational  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Rational  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  WEST  39™ STREET-  NEW  YORK,N.Y. 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


III  Send  us  eight  good 

lil  I  A  II  sized  deacon  or 

Wg  1*  I  §1  III  small  veal  skins. 

i  Black  and  White  or 

Red  and  White  and 
have  made  up  an  up  to  date  silk  lined  lady’s 
coat.  Send  for  price  and  styles. 

CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 


571  LYELL  AVE. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


■'4.  T'  '•  "I  :•> 


Comparative  tests  prove  that^i 
B-B(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Feeds  give  greater  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  costs. 

Write  us  for  samples  < md  descriptive  booklets 
MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

■■  Mill:  Honkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST  LESS 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Staggering,  Lame  Pigs 

I  have  five  pigs,  age  about  four  months. 
They  weigh  from  40  to  80  lbs. ;  one  of 
the  smaller  ones  fell  last  Thursday  at  feed 
time  like  it  had  a  fit.  It  kicked  and  stag¬ 
gered.  Now  two  more  are  down  the 
same  way.  h.  m.  s. 

The  pigs  in  question  are  in  a  serious 
condition  being  afflicted  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  ailments  which,  eventually  may 
prove  fatal.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  are  having  fits  or  convul¬ 
sions  and  the  causes  of  that  are  several. 
The  commonest  cause  is  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  from  unsuitable,  in¬ 
digestible  feed,  with  worms  as  a  common 
contributing  cause.  The  fits  in  such 
cases  are  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the 
brain.  Another  cause  that  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  but  even  more  serious  is  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  inner 
ear,  as  a  result  of  infection  through  the 
eustachian  tubes.  A  blow  on  the  head  or 
presence  of  a  hydatid,  tape-worm  cyst 
pressing  on  the  brain,  may  also  cause 
staggering,  holding  of  the  head  to  one 
side  and  fits  or  paralysis.  Without  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination  we  cannot  assign  the 
exact  cause.  That,  if  possible,  should  be 
done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  but  if 
one  is  not  available  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  some  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  may  at  least  prove  beneficial. 

The  feed  you  are  giving  is  incomplete, 
and  tends  to  cause  rickets.  Corn  is  a 
fat  and  heat  former,  but  it  does  not  sup¬ 
ply  needed  lime,  protein  or  certain  vita¬ 
mins.  To  balance  corn  supply  the  pigs 
with  skim-milk,  wheat  middlings,  a  little 
wheat  bran,  and  some  digester  tankage 
or  oilmeal.  Ten  per  cent  of  tankage  is 
sufficient.  The  ground  feeds  mentioned 
may  be  given  from  a  self-feeder  and  from 
another  self-feeder  supply  salt,  slaked 
lime  or  ground  limestone  and  wood  asheS 
or  steamed  bonemeal.  To  each  100  lbs. 
of  whatever  mineral  mixture  is  supplied 
add  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  potassium 
iodide.  Give  the  skim-milk  as  a  drink, 
at  least  twice  daily,  and  keep  all  feeding 
and  watering  utensils  clean  and  disin¬ 
fected. 

To  rid  the  pigs  of  worms  which  we 
think  are  undoubtedly  present  give  san¬ 
tonin  in  thin  slop  or  milk,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  after  feeding  similar  sloppy  feed  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon.  The  dose  of 
santonin  is  two  grains  for  a  pig  of  15  or 
20  lbs.,  with  an  additional  grain  of  the 
drug  for  each  additional  25  lbs.  of  body 
weight  of  pig.  Divide  the  pigs  into  lots 
of  five  or  ten  for  this  treatment,  so  each 
pig  will  be  likely  to  take  only  its  cor¬ 
rect  proportion  of  the  drugged  slop. 

Twelve  hours  later  give  enough  Epsom 
salt  in  tepid  water  or  milk  to  clear  the 
bowels.  The  dose  runs  from  one-half  to 
1  y2  ounces,  according  to  the  age  and  size 
of  the  pig.  A11  hour  later  give  the  pigs 
their  usual  morning  meal.  If  the  pigs 
do  not  eat  and  the  medicine  therefore 
cannot  be  given  in  feed,  it  will  have  to 
be  given  in  gelatin  capsules  which  the 
druggist  can  fill.  The  capsules  are  best 
given  by  means  of  a  “pilling  gun”  made 
for  the  purpose  and  owned  by  practically 
every  veterinarian.  Great  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  when  giving  the  cap¬ 
sules  in  that  way  so  as  not  to  deposit  it 
in  a  little  pocket  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gullet  and  not  to  get  it  into  the 
windpipe  or  to  injure  the  lining  of  the 
gullet  with  the  nozzle  of  the  “gun.” 
Gangrene  often  follows  such  accidents 
and  has  caused  the  death  of  many  pigs 
carelessly  “wormed”  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned. 

After  the  worms  have  been  expelled 
move  the  pigs  into  a  new,  sanitary  pen 
or  house  and  then  keep  them  away  from 
all  places  that  have  been  used  by  hogs 
and  so  have  become  contaminated  and  a 
sure  source  of  worms.  Should  a  veterin¬ 
arian  determine  that  the  ear  disease  men¬ 
tioned  is  affecting  the  pigs  the  only  re¬ 
course  will  be  for  him  to  operate.  That 
consists  in  opening  into  the  inner  cavity 
of  the  ear,  drawing  off  the  fluid,  irrigat¬ 
ing  with  a  bloodwarm  antiseptic  solution 
and  repeating  the  treatment,  if  that  is 
found  necessary.  The  treatment  referred 
to  has  recently  been  practiced  and  re¬ 
quires  special  instruments  and  skill  for 
their  employment.  A.  S.  A. 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  mil  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Burrell  MiiKER:"ItMilksthe 
Cows  Clean".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat- 
ed:(l)AirCushionTeat  Cup,(2) 
Automatic  CAntrSller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsatgr,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR :  “  It  Skims 
theM  ilk  Clean".  Largest  capacity 
for  sire  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don '  t 
delay— write  today.  D.H.Burrell 
&  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 


k  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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Resists 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMC0  INGOT  IRON  R„„ 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co-  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


STOVER. 

Feed  Mills 


Stock  raisers  know 
ground  feed  is  best. 
Stock  is  better. 
Grinding  saves  26% 
of  the  grain.  Stover 
mills  grind  to  any 
degree  of  fineness. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Get  our  FREE  Booklet.^  Learn  how  to  mix  a  proper 
balanced  ration.  Stover  Mills  have  a  capacity  of  3  to 
1B0  bushels  per  hour.  1-2  to40H.  P.  capacity.  Write 
us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  ! 

STOVER  MFC.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  186Z 

L  2 40  3  La  ko  St. 


Jobbers  Everywhere 

Freeport,  Ml.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kill  Rats 


New 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
110  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

_ _  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

p-  (*  A  A  R  nOM  mice,  t  e  1 1 1  n  g  about  V  lit  U  8 
■  ■  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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IMPROVED  MODELS  ive  features. 

World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Paysforit- 
self  in  one  season. 

Catalog  Free! 

NEW  BEEMAN  ! 

TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  6th  St.  N.E.  , 

Minneapolis.Minn. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belti 
Machinery  &  Lnwnmower.  Catalog  Free,  1 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Mlnn.,d - 

Eastern  Sales  Branch--  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teedormoney  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Farm  Products  Minus 
Culls  Equals  Profits 

John  Henry  Williams  is  an  average 
farmer  residing  in  “the  lake  country”  of 
Western  New  York,  and  he  has  reminded 
us  quite  often  of  late  that  he  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  farm  conditions  the  way  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Is  it  John 
Henry’s  fault?  Is  it  farming  in  general? 
Just  what  is  the  reason  this  “average 
farmer”  after  18  year’  work  is  going  over 
in  his  own  mind  whether  he  wants  to 
continue  along  the  same  lines? 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
many  happy  hours  on  the  100-acre  farm 
owned  by  John  Henry.  It  is  a  delightful 
place,  and  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  10-acre  apple  orchard  gave  enough 
revenue  to  pay  all  the  farm  expenses,  so 
that  returns  from  hay,  beans,  wheat,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.,  was  so  much  “velvet.”  It  is 
always  easy  for  other  people  to  tell  you 
how  to  run  your  business,  and  like  any 
other  “average  human  being”  I  am  going 
to  try  to  point  out  what  I  would  have 
done  had  I  been  in  John  Henry’s  place 
for  the  past  18  years. 

In  the  first  place,  that  apple  orchard 
is  a  bonanza.  It  is  well  taken  care  of, 
the  ground  is  billed,  the  trees  are  pruned 
and  sprayed  and  the  annual  crops  are  of 
excellent  quality.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when,  as  a  lad  of  12  or  13,  I  helped 
John  Henry  pick  early  apples  and  draw 
them  to  a  city  eight  miles  away,  in  order 
to  peddle  them  from  house  to  house  and 
receive  in  return  an  average  of  a  dollar 
a  bushel.  That  time,  18  years  ago,  is  the 
time  John  Henry  should  have.  found  a 
permanent  market  for  those  delicious  ap¬ 
ples.  Today  the  main  crop  is  marketed 
as  it  was  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago. 
There  is  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  which  looks 
fine.  Two  or  three  “buyers”  visit  the 
orchard  and  look  things  oyer.  They  say, 
however,  the  fruit  is  fair,  but  market 
conditions  are  off,  the  Western  crop  is 
double  last  year’s,  and  they  don’t  even 
know  whether  they  will  buy  any  York 
State  apples  the  present  season. 

“Make  an  offer,”  says  John  Henry. 
“No,”  the  buyers  reply.  The  market  is  so 
bad  they  can’t  offer  a  thing  at  the  present 

time.  ,  _  ,  TT 

Away  goes  Mr.  Buyer  and  John  Henry 
stews  and  frets.  Will  they  come  back? 
Is  the  apple  market  really  overstocked? 
The  daily  papers  and  government  reports 
say  the  crop  is  a  little  below  average,  and 
that  high  quality  fruit  should  bring  good 
prices.  By  and  by  the  dealers  return  and 
go  over  the  orchard  again.  They  point 
out  that  the  government  reports  are  all 
wrong*.  The  market  is  still  overstocked. 
Mr.  So-and-So,  over  the  hill,  offers  his 
crop  at  almost  nothing.  Good  fruit  will 
hardly  bring  the  price  John  Henry  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  for  his  culls.  Finally  one 
buyer  makes  an  offer  of  a  dollar  a  barrel 
“tree  run,”  and  after  a  week  or  two  an¬ 
other  buyer  increases  the  offer  slightly. 

The  time  comes  when  the  fruit  must  be 
picked.  John  Henry  is  in  a  quandary. 
What  should  he  do  with  these  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  fine  apples?  The  buyer  has 
left  his  telephone  number,  and  finally 
John  Henry  calls  the  number  and  agrees 
to  pick  the  fruit  and  place  it  in  barrels 
furnished  by  the  dealer  at  about  half  the 
price  he  had  been  expecting.  The  old 
agreement  is  carried  out  for  another  year. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  18  years, 
and  during  all  this  time  conditions  have 
been  changing..  Western  fruit  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  eastern  market,  local  co-opera¬ 
tives  for  packing  fruit  have  been  formed 
and  have  disintegrated,  more  efficient 
spraying  and  dusting  methods  have  been 
introduced  and  still  John  Henry  follows 
the  old  system  each  year,  accepting  the 
figure  at  his  door  for  all  of  his  fruit,  yet 
at  a  price  based  on  the  value  of  the  culls. 

Years  ago  as  a  boy  I  wondered  about 
this  method  of  selling  fruit  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  orchard  I  had  learned  to  love.  Why, 
after  pruning  and  spraying,  spending  day 
after  day  to  bring  the  king  of  fruits  to 
perfection,  could  an  outsider  come  and 
dictate  what  price  would  be  paid  to  John 
Henry  for  his  harvest?  The  matter  wor¬ 
ried  me  and  finally,  after  a  number  of 
years  in  which  I  visited  the  city  markets, 
the  transportation  terminals,  the  whole¬ 
saler,  the  retailer,  and  even  the  con¬ 
sumer,  I  began  to  get  a  dim  vision  that 
John  Henry’s  system  was  wrong.  This 
farmer,  like  many  of  his  neighbors,  paid 
no  attention  to  what  happened  to  his 
product  after  it  left  his  farm.  Someone 
paid  a  price  for  the  fruit  and  proceeded  to 
market  it  efficiently.  Someone  studied 
the  wants  of  the  consumer,  packed  the 
fruit  in  an  attractive  package  and  finally 
reaped  the  rewards. 

One  day  while  on  a  trip  through  Or¬ 
ange  County  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  an¬ 
other  fruit  farm.  This  particular  fruit 
grower  did  not  sell  his  crop  “tree  run”  to 
the  buyers  who  visited  his  orchards.  He 
purchased  baskets  and  boxes  and  first 
quality  apples  were  put  up  in  attractive 
packages.  This  man  visited  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses  in  New  York  City,  and  year 
after  year  he  traded  with  the  same  firms. 
The  boxes  and  packages  were  labeled  with 
the  farm  name,  and  within  a  short  time 
restaurant  keepers,  hotel  managers  and 
retailers  all  asked  the  commission  man  for 
the  products  from  this  farm.  As  a  result 
a  very  satisfactory  price  was  secured  for 


the  high-grade  fruit  raised  on  this  farm. 

“But,”  said  John  Henry  when  I  de¬ 
scribed  this  Orange  County  farm,  “he 
doesn’t  sell  his  culls,  and  I  do.” 

“That  man  takes  in  more  money  from 
the  part  of  his  crop  which  is  high  grade 
than  you  do  on  your  entire  crop,”  was  my 
reply.  “He  can  afford  to  throw  away  his 
culls  and  he  is  still  money  in  the  pocket.” 

The  culls  on  this  Orange  County  farm 
were  not  thrown  away,  however,  but  are 
packed  in  bags  and  shipped  into  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mining  town.  They  did  not  reach 
and  flood  the  market  which  requires  high- 
grade  fruit,  however. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
the  “middleman.”  Informed  people,  both 
consumers  and  farmers,  say,  “eliminate 
the  middleman.”  Mr.  Middleman  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated,  however,  until  farmers 
learn  to  pack  products  in  an  attractive 
way  so  that  they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye 
of  the  consumer.  Nowadays  there  is  a 
great  competition.  People  have  just  so 
much  to  spend.  A  young  lady  who  sees 
unattractive  food  may  lunch  on  a  glass  of 
milk  and  a  cracker  in  order  to  spend  her 
money  for  a  pair  of  .silk  hose  which  are 
attractive.  Today  there  is  competition 
between  all  lines  of  business.  People  are 
wearing  patched  clothes  in  order  to  drive 
automobiles.  Shoes  are  half-soled  so  that 
a  radio  can  be  intailed.  The  product 
which  is  attractively  packed  and  adver¬ 
tised  replaces  even  the  so-called  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  food  merchant  finds  he  must 
have  his  products  attractive  enough  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  consumer,  else  the 
money  goes  for  some  other  commodity. 

In  Central  New  York  there  is  a  section 
where  the  growing  of  green  peas  has  be¬ 
come  an  industry  in  itself.  The  climate 
is  cool  and  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall,  and 
the  sweet  wrinkled  peas  flourish  abun¬ 
dantly.  Green  peas  when  served  properely 
are  one  of  the  choicest  vegetables,  but 
half-packed  baskets,  partially  filled  with 
vines  and  flat  pods,  make  one  of  the  most 
unattractive  packages  that  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  This  last  season  the  pea  market 
opened  strong.  Four  dollars  a  bushel  was 
quoted,  and  the  few  growers  with  a  good 
crop  of  early  peas  reaped  a  harvest. 
“Four-dollar”  peas  mean  a  return  of  $250 
to  $300  an  acre.  Hundreds  of  pea  grow¬ 
ers  had  fair  crops  on  the  way.  In  a  week 
or  two  these  growers  would  have  excel¬ 
lent  peas  ready  for  shipment.  The  prices 
quoted  from  New  York,  however,  went  to 
the  growers’  heads.  A  farmer  would  visit 
his  fields,  and  his  better  judgment  told 
him  the  pods  had  not  filled  and  that  the 
tiny  peas  just  forming  did  not  make  a 
marketable  product.  But  the  price,  sup¬ 
pose  it  dropped,  and  keeping  this  ever  in 
mind  many  growers  picked  half-formed 
pods  and  shipped  them  into  the  New 
York  market.  The  result?  A  mess  of 
poor  peas  broke  the  market,  and  through 
the  season  it  never  recovered.  Seventy- 
five  cent  and  dollar  peas  were  common 
from  that  time  on,  and  this  dainty  vege¬ 
table  cannot  be  grown  for  such  a  price  at 
a  profit.  Many  growers  had  their  whole 
season’s  work  come  to  naught. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  “at  the  city 
end”  when  this  deluge  of  poor  peas  ar¬ 
rived  :  Green  peas  grown  for  city  con¬ 
sumption  are  expressed  to  commission 
men.  They  arrive  at  the  various  railroad 
terminals  and  are  trucked  to  the  com¬ 
mission  houses.  One  night  with  a  group 
of  up-State  farmers  I  visited  the  great 
food  center  of  New  York  City,  examining 
the  commission  houses,  the  great  wharves 
where  cars  and  boats  are  unloaded,  and 
the  public  market.  It  was  one  of  those 
nights,  or  shall  we  say  early  morning,  on 
which  poor  peas  began  to  arrive.  A 
whole  carload  from  an  Oneida  County 
community  was  rejected  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  man.  The  baskets  were  dumped  onto 
a  great  barge,  and  along  with  cases  of 
rotten  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  from 
Virginia  they  were  towed  into  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  down  the  bay.  Somewhere 
this  load  of  produce  which  was  not  up 
to  standard  was  destroyed.  As  I  saw  the 
barge  being  towed  out  into  the  river  I 
thought  of  the  pea  pickers  who,  under  the 
boiling  sun  up  in  Central  New  York,  had 
spent  hours  filling  the  baskets  with  im¬ 
mature  pods.  I  thought  of  the  farmers 
who  had  fertilized  the  soil,  drilled  in  the 
seed,  cultivated  the  rows  of  peas  and 
anticipated  a  good  crop  and  a  fair  return. 
The  return  these  farmers  received  was  a 
bill  for  express  on  their  products  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  market.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  pay  the  charges  on  top 
of  their  bill  for  seed,  fertilizer  and  pick¬ 
ing. 

Whose  mistake  was  it?,  I  thought  as  I 
stood  upon  the  Pennsylvania  pier  and  saw 
the  carloads  of  produce  rejected.  The 
“John  Henries”  of  Central  New  York 
who  do  not  know  how  their  crop  is  mar¬ 
keted.  Among  all  this  rush  and  hurry 
we  found  several  batches  of  first-class 
peas,  and  these  sold  at  a  fair  price, 
though  not  as  high  a  price  as  they  would 
have  brought  had  the  inferior  stuff  been 
kept  off  the  market.  A  few  growers  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  shipping  year  after 
year  to  the  same  commission  man.  They 
pick  a  standard  quality  basket  and  a 
trade  has  been  built  up  so  it  is  really 
easy  to  market  their  products. 

These  up-State  farmers  certainly  had 
an  eye  opened  that  night  and  morning  in 
the  great  produce  district.  The  moun- 
( Continued  on  Page  405) 
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CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Ha»  10  14-inch  diBks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches 
apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  With 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  will  bring  you  two  valuable 
books  free.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply  writ¬ 
ten,  it  tells  in  detail : 

Whal  the  Soil  consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  deep  Tillage  In- 
creases  Crops ,  Modern  method  of  Tillage, 
Disking  Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage, 
Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc • 

^,e.  ?00h»  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to 

get  bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor — • 
how  to  make  your  farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Har¬ 
rows — from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse,  Sin¬ 
gle-Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  and  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Har¬ 
rows  and  others. 

tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  Clark 
Cutaway”  Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery 
steel  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  in¬ 
stead  of  rolled  ;  it  explains  many  features 
found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaway”  Imple¬ 
ments  that  mean  better  tillage  with  less 
time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send  for 
these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 
for  you.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 


“Since  1865” 


'CUTAWAY” 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY" 

Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 

This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  rigid  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  6oil  and  leaves  a  level  even,  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction — 
the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
—double  disking  with  one  working.  Rear  disks 
cut  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Light  draft.  Easily  turned  on  short 
corners.  Numerous  sizes  in  tractor  and  horse- 
drawn  models. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog  and 
hook,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.1’ 


Fame  . 
Address 


OWN 
CRAINE 


“THE  MORTGAGE  THAT  PAYS  ITSELF  OFF” 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  Loan 
For  a  Farmer  to  Purchase  a  Farm,  Provide 
Buildings,  Purchase  Equipment,  Fertilizer,  Live 
Stock,  to  Pay  Existing  Farm  Mortgages,  Etc. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

Supervised  by  the  United  States  Government 
Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition  1%  per 
year  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes  to  the 
reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely  pays  it  off 
over  a  period  of  33  years. 

PROMPT  SERVICE — We  are  organized  to  make 
appraisals  promptly  and  otherwise  handle  all 
business  without  undue  delay  or  red  tape.  Loans 
given  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Full  information  and  application 
blanks  address — 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 

Solicitor  for  Both  States, 

Phone,  35-F-5  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
silo  like  a  triple  wall  Craine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength — for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 
Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like 
that  of  owning  a  trouble-free  Craine 
Silo.  Big  commercial  dairies  like 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories  know  from  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  itpays  to  own  Craines. 
Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  ?  Why  not  own  a 
Craine  ? 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the 
ways  you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo 
that  Science  Built !  Address 


CRAINE  SILO 

Box  1 1 0-A-l 
NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


CO. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS  CR£I-NE"’> 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

90' 


*  Yon  can  paper  th«  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  nsual  small 
mail  order  catalog  butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•HiSnal  MONOGRAM 
<rverO  STATIONERY 


Good  breeding  and  taste  »  shown  in  the  use  of  Monogrammed 
Stationery.  Distinctive,  yet  inexpensive,  by  our  method.  At  whal 
it  would  cost  yon  for  plain  stationery  we  deliver  right  to  your  homo 

lOO  Sheets,  50  Envelopes  O O 

High  grade,  snow  white  paper,  fashionable  size,  envelopes  to  *  I  POST 
match.  Your  monogram  m  rich  blue  ink  on  whole  1 50.  Neat  Jl  PAID 
box.  Write  name  and  address  clearly.  Print  Initials  Desired.  Send  dolla# 
with  your  order  today.  Service  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  o t  money  back. 

Artcrait  Stationers,  Dept  I U  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  a 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Seeding  With  Weeds.  • —  Sometimes 
we  hear  folks  say  they  will  not  believe 
anything  they  cannot  understand.  A 
neighbor  once  told  my  father  he  would 
not  believe  the  Bible  as  there  were  many 
things  he  could  not  understand  and  could 
not  be  explained.  My  father  said  to  him : 
“Neighbor,  in  yonder  field  are  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  feeding  on  the  same  food 
and  drinking  the  same  water.  How  is 
it  that  their  flesh  does  not  taste  the 
same,  and  that  hair  grows  on  the  cattle, 
wool  on  the  sheep,  and  bristles  on  the 
hogs?”  “Oh,”  said  his  neighbor,  “that’s 
natural.”  “Yes,  of  course  it  is,”  said  my 
father,  “but  you  cannot  understand  or 
explain  why  such  is  the  case.”  A  friend 
said  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  “I  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  that  your  ground 
seems  to  be  so  free  of  weeds,  that  you 
have  such  little  labor  to  keep  your  vege¬ 
tables  clean,  while  I  have  to  fight  day  and 
night,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  work  am 
forced  to  cultivate  some  of  my  stuff  up, 
as  it  would  cost  more  to  keep  it  clean  than 
I  would  get  out  of  the  crop.”  It  was 
very  easy  for  me  to  understand  and  to 
explain  the  matter,  for  on  visiting  his 
place  in  the  Fall  I  found  a  large  manure 
pile  behind  the  barn,  with  almost  every 
kind  of  weed  known  to  man  growing  and 
going  to  seed  on  that  manure  pile.  I 
asked  my  friend  how  he  applied  this  ma¬ 
nure  to  his  ground.  “Oh,”  lie  said,  “some 
time  before  it  freezes  I  will  fork  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  it  will  be 
in  fine  condition  to  give  my  ground  a  top¬ 
dressing  after  it  is  plowed,  so  as  to  give 
my  young  plants  something.  to  feed  on 
as  soon  as  they  come.”  “Fine,”  I  said. 
“I  have  always  heard  you  were  a  hard¬ 
working  man,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it, 
for  I  see  it  in  the  making.”  He  seemed 
thunderstruck  when  I  told  him  if  he  was 
to  cart  that  manure  and  spread  it  on  my 
ground  I  would  have  him  arrested ;  then 
I  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  so  many 
weeds  in  his  vegetables.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  to  spread  this  manure 
on  ground  where  crops  were  raised  that 
could  be  worked  by  hoe  and  cultivator, 
but  to  apply  it  where  onions,  celery,  car¬ 
rots  and  such  seeds  are  sown  where  it  is 
necessary  to  do  hand  weeding  it  is  little 
less  than  a  crime. 

Renewing  Top  Soil. — Sometimes  even 
old  birds  get  caught;  for  instance  the  plot 
where  I  have  grown  pansies  for  two  or 
three  years  has  lost  a  lot  of  top  soil,  for 
in  removing  the  plants  in  clumps  to  the 
carriers  a  large  ball  of  earth  goes  with 
each  clump,  so  to  renew  the  top  soil  on 
this  plot  I  took  the  manure  out  of  my 
hotbed  pit,  which  had  been  forked  over 
with  some  top  soil  until  it  was  so  fine  it 
had  to  be  handled  with  a  shovel.  I  was 
quite  sure  this  manure  would  be  free 
from  weed  seed,  as  I  knew  where  it  was 
made,  but  I  had  one  of  the  finest  beds 
of  Timothy  you  ever  saw,  so  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  pansy  plants  up,  as 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough,  and  set 
them  elsewhere,  and  the  original  plot 
was  plowed  up.  I  now  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  running  7-10-8  where  any  seed 
is  sown  that  will  have  to  be  hand  weeded, 
and  use  the  manure  out  of  hotbed  pits  on 
ground  where  hoed  and  cultivated  crops 
are  planted. 

Weedy  Asparagus. — How  much  labor 
and  experience  could  be  saved  by  some 
people  in  using  some  good  common  horse 
sense.  I  thought  of  this  last  Fall  while 
passing  two  asparagus  beds  in  one  of 
my  drives  through  the  country.  The  first 
bed  was  so  grown  up  with  large  redroot 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
asparagus,  while  the  other  10-acre  bed 
was  free  from  weeds,  and  the  young  as¬ 
paragus  shoots  were  in  a  fine  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Not  only  are  those  large  weeds 
in  the  one  bed  stealing  the  food  the  as¬ 
paragus  should  have  to  enlarge  the 
crowns  for  another  year,  but  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  persons  who  work  that 
bed  next  year  wish  they  had  never  plant¬ 
ed  asparagus.  There  are  a  number  of 
weeds  that  are  almost  impossible  to  kill 
after  they  are  some  size,  by  simply  hoeing 
up  and  letting  them  remain  on  the  ground, 
even  if  there  is  no  rain  for  several  days 
afterward.  Take  purslane  or  “pusley” 
as  it  is  commonly  called  for  instance,  I 
saw  a  person  hoe  a  piece  of  sweet  corn 
last  year  where  the  ground  was  almost 
covered  with  purslane.  Instead  of  rak¬ 
ing  it  up  and  removing  it  which  would 
have  saved  him  a  lot  of  labor  he  let  it 
lie  in  the  hot  July  sun.  In  about  10 
days  after  hoeing  there  came  a  rain,  and 
in  one  week  after  that  one  would  not  have 
known  the  purslane  had  ever  been  hoed 
out.  Of  course  it  was  shaded  a  little  by 
the  corn  as  that  was  about  2  ft.  high. 
This  should  have  taught  this  man  a  les¬ 
son,  but  no ;  he  hoed  it  off  the  second 
time  and  let  it  lie  as  before  and  in  an¬ 
other  two  weeks  he  had  to  do  his  work 
over  again.  This  time  he  raked  it  up 
and  removed  it,  but  by  this  time  it  had 
blossomed  and  some  seed  was  falling, 
which  I  am  sure  will  give  him  .  more 
work  next  Summer.  Crab  grass  is  an¬ 
other  hard  weed  to  kill  by  pulling  or 
hoeing ;  better  remove  it  from  the  plot 
where  it  is  growing  and  end  it. 

Supplying  Humus. — Some  may  won¬ 
der  how  I  supply  humus  or  organic  part 
of  soil  after  taking  so  large  a  crop  from 
my  plot  of  ground.  Leaves,  bean  vines, 
tomato  vines,  etc.,  are  never  burned,  but 
heaped  in  a  large  pile  at  one  end  of  my 


plot.  No  weeds  with  seed  pods  on  are 
allowed  on  this  pile.  A  bag  or  two  of 
lime  is  scattered  over  the  pile,  also  six 
or  eight  wheelbarrow  loads  of  sod.  The 
sweet  corn  stalks  which  are  used  for 
mulching  the  strawberries,  are  also 
thrown  on  top  of  pile,  after  six  or  eight 
months  this  pile  is  cut  over  once  or  twice 
which  puts  it  in  ideal  condition  to  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  ground  before  plowing  in  the 
Spring.  The  rye  straw  is  also  made  to 
answer  a  fourfold  purpose.  After  flailing 
out  most  of  the  grain  the  loose  straw  is 
thrown  in  the  chicken  yard ;  they  thrash 
out  what  the  flail  did  not,  which  gives 
them  good  exercise.  The  straw  is  raked 
up  the  first  of  December  and  used  to 
mulch  the  pansy  plants ;  this  is  raked  off 
the  first  of  March,  put  in  a  pile,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tomato  plants  in  open  ground 
are  large  enough,  is  used  to  mulch  the 
ground  between  the  rows.  By  following 
Spring  it  is  in  a  nice  rotted  condition 
to  plow  under,  which  puts  the  ground  in 
ideal  condition  for  early  planting  such 
crops  as  lettuce,  onions,  radish  and  spin¬ 
ach.  Sometimes  this  mulch  is  heavy 
enough  so  the  ground  is  frozen  very  lit¬ 
tle  during  Winter  so  one  is  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  early  planting  long  before  the 
other  ground  is  ready.  Another  way  to 
prepare  a  plot  of  ground  for  early  plant¬ 
ing  is  to  stack  up  some  fence  boards,  six 
feet  apart,  fill  the  space  between  the 
boards  with  leaves  to  top  of  boards,  which 
is  about  six  inches,  now  lay  some  old 
boards  or  anything  that  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  blowing  away,  on  top.  Re¬ 
move  the  last  of  February  or  first  of 
March.  One  can  have  much  earlier  vege¬ 
tables  here. 


Taking  an  Inventory. — How  many 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  an  inventory 
of  not  only  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  but  of  the  cost  of 
the  crops  we  raise,  so  we  can  tell  whether 
there  has  been  a  profit  or  a  loss?  Some 
may  be  able  to  grow  a  number  of  crops 
and  make  a  profit  on  them,  while  others 
may  grow  the  same  crops  at  a  loss.  For 
instance,  Mr.  A  can  grow  peas  and  beans 
and  make  a  profit,  as  he  has  three  or  four 
children  to  do  the  picking,  while  Mr.  B 
has  no  children  and  lias  to  pay  40  or  50 
cents  a  bushel  for  picking,  which,  unless 
the  price  is  above  the  average,  will  lose 
money  on  the  crop  mentioned.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  behooves  us  in  this  day  and  gen¬ 
eration,  when  competition  is  so  keen,  to 
use  every  faculty  we  have  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  business  we  are  engaged  in, 
eliminate  those  crops  that  do  not  pay  a 
fair  profit,  and  a  good  way  to  determine 
this  is  to  have  a  book ;  place  the  name  of 
each  crop  grown  at  the  head  of  separate 
pages,  set  down  on  one  page  the  cost  of 
everything  pertaining  to  that  crop,  on  the 
opposite  side  put  down  the  sales.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  you  will  know  which 
crop  has  paid  a  dividend.  You  may  say 
that  will  take  a  lot  of  time.  It  will  not 
take  over  10  or  15  minutes  every  night, 
and  is  not  this  better  than  to  spend  a 
whole  or  half  a  season  on  a  crop,  and 
then  be  unable  to  tell  whether  you  have 
made  any  money  in  growing  that  crop? 
An  example  is  as  follows : 

PEAS - DR. 


1  bu.  peas  . $10.00 

Fertilizer  .  15.00 

Plowing  and  planting  .  5.00 

May  20,  cultivating .  .50 

May  26,  cultivating . 50 

May  31,  cultivating . 50 

June  8,  cultivating . 50 

June  15,  picking  30  bus . 15.00 

June  23,  picking  30  bus .  15.00 


June  30,  picking  15  bus, 

Total  Debit . $60.50 

PEAS — CR. 

June  15,  30  bus.  at  $2  . $  60.00 

June  23.  30  bus.  at  $1  .  30.00 

June  30,  15  bus.  at  75c .  22.50 

Total  Credit  . $112.50 

Debit  . i  .  .  .  .  69.50 

Profit  . $  43.00 


If  one  has  to  hire  help  to  pick  the  peas 
it  would  only  give  him  a  profit  of  $43 
which  I  claim  is  a  very  ppor  profit,  and 
he  should  not  grow  this  crop.  If  he  has 
children  to  pick  the  peas  he  will  make  a 
profit  of  $75,  which  is  a  fair  profit.  Some 
may  say,  “I  am  not  going  to  bother  my 
head  about  any  bookkeeping,  I'll  take  a 
chance  and  if  I  am  lucky  I’ll  come  out  all 
right.”  Others  carefully  follow  the  plan 
I  have  outlined,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
make  a  success  of  it.  Then  the  careless 
ones  will  say  about  the  last,  “How  lucky 
that  fellow  is,”  while  luck  played  no  part 
in  the  program.  Speaking  of  “luck,” 
that’s  a  word  th:  t  is  often  misused.  Mr. 
A  is  always  on  the  alert,  he  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  in  planting, 
working  and  harvesting  his  crops,  and  is 
generally  successful.  Mr.  B  does  not  let 
his  work  interfere  with  any  picnic  or  va¬ 
cation  he  may  want  to  take.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  most  of  his  crops  are  a 
failure.  Then  hear  him  tell  what  a 
“lucky”  man  Mr.  A  is !  WM.  perkins. 


“You’ve  given  me  the  wrong  change.” 
“You  should  have  spoken  sooner,”  said 
the  booking-clerk  crossly ;  “too  late  now.” 
“All  right,  I’ll  keep  it ;  you  gave  me  half- 
a-crown  too  much.”  —  London  Happy 


Mag. 


PUBLIC  preference 
chooses  the  inimitable 


Chrysler  “60 


9  9 


ONE  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
Chrysler  “60”  superiority  is  trying  to 
match  its  features  in  any  other  six  of  its  type 
and  price. 

7 'Bearing  crankshaft; 

Impulse  neutralizer; 

Oil-filter; 

Air-cleaner; 

4-Wheel  hydraulic  brakes; 

Full  pressure  lubrication; 

Manifold  heat  control ; 

Levelizers  front  and  rear — 

These,  with  many  other  features  that  can¬ 
not  be  imitated,  have  been  embodied  in  the 
Chrysler  “60”  ever  since  its  introduction. 

These  typical  features  of  the  Chrysler  “60” 
were  harmonized  into  the  car’s  original 
engineering  design  —  and  are  thus  uniquely 
Chrysler — insuring  that  flashing  speed  of  60 
miles  and  more  per  hour,  enviable  accelera¬ 
tion  of  5  to  25  miles  in  73/4  seconds,  with 
the  almost  magical  handling  and  operating 
ease  that  are  typical  of  every  Chrysler,  and 
endure  throughout  its  long  life. 

It  is  for  this  fundamental  reason  that  the 
Chrysler  “60”  has  been  accorded  a  public 
preference  that  has  contributed  substantially 


to  Chrysler’s  dramatic  rise  from  27th  to 
4th  place. 

*  f  f 

Chrysler  “60”  prices — Touring  Car,  $1075;  Club  Coupe, 
$1125;  Coach,  $1145;  Roadster  (with  Rumble  Seat),  $1175; 
Coupe  (with  Rumble  Seat),  $1245;  Sedan,  $1245. 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

All  Chrysler  cars  are  protected  against  theft  under  the  Fedco  System. 

Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments. 
I  Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 

CHRYSLER  "60 


NUMBERS  MEAN  MILES  PER  HOUR 


CHRYSLER 


MODEL 
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Market  News 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  the  New  York  apple  market  has 
not  been  very  encouraging,  the  apple  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  in  better 
shape  than  at  any  time  since  early  in  the 
season.  Holdings  are  relatively  lighter 
and  movement  from  storage  relatively 
heavier.  We  have  had  to  look  more  to 
the  export  market  than  to  the  domestic 
market  for  relief  from  the  situation. 
While  a  little  weakness  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  the  apple  market  for  export 
purposes  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district, 
and  the  trading  in  the  New  York  market 
for  export  slowed  up  somewhat ;  still  ex¬ 
port  prices  have  held  up  remarkably  well, 
and  during  the  last  three  weeks  from  1,- 
000  to  1,300  carloads  have  been  leaving 
this  country  for  foreign  markets.  Cold 
storage  figures  for  February  1  show  only 
4  per  cent  increase  in  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  compared  with  holdings  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  which  would  make  only 
1,500  carloads  more  to  be  moved  out  in 
the  next  four  months  than  were  shipped 
last  year.  Shipments  after  February  6 
last  year  amounted  to  about  21,000  car¬ 
loads.  In  New  York  a  steady  to  firm 
market  prevailed  on  fancy  and  w-ell-grad- 
ed  marks,  but  poor  to  ordinary  rnax-ks 
were  slow  and  market  easy ;  scalded  stuff 
being  especially  discounted.  Strawberries 
are  a  little  more  plentiful  from  Florida, 
but  weather  conditions  here  have  been  un¬ 
favorable  and  the  market  was  dull  and 
prices  dropped  sharply,  with  most  sales 
40  to  50c  a  quart,  and  some  of  the  best 
brought  70  or  75c.  Some  imported  fruits 
are  coming  in,  mainly  Argentine  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  ostrich  egg  melons,  and 
Belgian  hothouse  grapes.  Argentine 
peaches,  ranging  24  to  40  in  a  box,  sold 
for  '$2  to  $3.  Pineapples  are  bringing 
good  prices,  and  California  oranges  range 
from  $3  to  $6  a  box  as  to  quality.  A 
few  more  string  beans  are  arriving  and 
prices  have  dropped  to  $6  to  $10  a  Flor¬ 
ida  hamper,  as  to  quality,  instead  of  $14, 
which  was  received  a  little  while  ago. 
Old  crop  cabbage  was  in  moderate  supply. 
Trading  was  limited  and  market  rather 
dull  at  $15  to  $17  a  ton.  Carrots  were 
also  in  limited  demand  and  onions  were 
dull  and  weak,  due  to  liberal  receipts. 
Trading  in  potatoes  was  rather  light  and 
with  liberal  supplies  the  tone  was  weak. 
Bermuda’s  were  dragging  heavily  and 
heavier  offers  from  Cuba  caused  a  slower 
demand  for  new  potatoes.  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  plentiful.  California  cauli¬ 
flower  has  been  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  a  crate.  Spinach  has  been  selling 
at  low  prices,  50c  to  $1  a  bushel  for 
Texas,  and  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  barrel  for 
South  Carolina  stock.  Peas  from  Mexi¬ 
co  declined  rapidly  to  around  $5  a  crate 
of  about  40  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  both  nearby  and  western 
eggs  have)  increased  quite  rapidly  due  to 
favorable  weather  in  many  sections.  The 
receipts  of  nearby  eggs  are  showing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  incubator  season  and  offerings 
are  more  irregular  than  usual.  Prices 
have  declined  steadily.  Prices  on  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  also  declined  as  offerings  were 
liberal,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  storage 
beginning  the  latter  part  of  February. 
Western  eggs  were  freely  offered  as  many 
dealers  had  stocks  rolling  which  would 
cost  them  less  than  stocks  on  hand.  Stor¬ 
age  eggs  were  hit  by  the  declining  prices 
of  fresh  eggs,  and  were  in  limited  demand. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  New 
York  on  the  nineteenth,  were  reported  27,- 
797  cases  compared  with  29,285  cases  a 
year  ago.  Total  for  the  four  principal 
cities  was  only  39,144  cases  against  70,- 
483  cases  on  same  date  last  year. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  irregular,  but 
fluctuations  were  in  rather  narrow  limits. 
The  preference  is  for  the  lighter  weight 
fowl,  and  prices  on  Leghorns  generally 
exceed  colored  stock,  especially  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  Old  crop 
chickens  were  mostly  staggy  and  little 
wanted.  Express  broilers  were  in  light 
supply  and  the  market  was  rather  inac¬ 
tive.  Offerings  of  fresh-killed  poultry 
were  light  but  were  ample  for  the  require¬ 
ments  as  the  market  was  dull  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Capons  moved  a  little  more 
freely  but  increased  supplies  caused  a 
weak  market.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
about  steady.  California  and  Washing¬ 
ton  broilers,  over  1,800  boxes,  were  of¬ 
fered  at  auction  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  sales  were  slow. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  prices  dropped  about  $1  a  ton  as 
the  supplies  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  Most  offerings  were 
No.  1  and  2  Timothy,  and  sample  hay, 
which  was  offered  in  small  bales.  There 
were  some  accumulations  during  the  week, 
and  concessions  were  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  stocks  moving.  Offerings  of  rye 
straw  "were  more  liberal  and  were  in 
slow  demand.  Prices  dropped  about  $1  a 
ton  during  the  week,  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDTCOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  40c; 


fresh,  small,  doz.,  36c;  fresh,  duck’s,  doz., 
50c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32o ;  Pimento 
ball,  10c ;  sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk, 
35c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ; 
celery,  bunch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c ;  lettuce,  icecycle,  head,  10c ;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
20c ;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.55 ;  parsnips,  5c ;  spinach,  pk., 
25c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  (native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.,  less).  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  50  to  75c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  26 
to  36c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
28c ;  Guinea  hens,  each,  60  to  75c ;  squabs 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  38c ;  eggs,  retail,  40  to  45c ; 
ducks’  eggs,  retail,  65  to  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  per  dozen 
bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  honey,  quart,  65  to 
75c ;  honey,  cap,  15  to  20e ;  Boston  let¬ 
tuce,  per  crt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  per  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.35 ;  parsnips,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  per  bu.,  35c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,,  heavy,  lb,  18c; 
pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Cabbage,  Dan¬ 
ish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c;  cabbage,  per 
100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  red,  per 
doz.,  60  to  75c ;  carrots,  per  bu.,  60  to 
70c ;  celery,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cucumbers,  h.  h.,  per  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
lettuce,  curly,  per  4-doz.  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  onions,  yellow,  per  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  per  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  parsnips, 
per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  per  bu., 
$1  to  1.15 ;  radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  20c 
to  25c ;  turnips,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  per  doz.  bunches,  40c. 

Apples.' — Ben  Davis,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
Baldwins,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Fall  Pip¬ 
pins,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Gravensteins, 
per  bu.,  50  to  75e ;  Greening,  per  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Kings,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Northern 
Spys,  per  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2;  Pound 
Sweets,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  russets,  per 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  Wolf  River,  per  bu.,  50 
to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  per  lb.,  27  to 
30c ;  fowls,  per  lb.,  31  to  35c ;  roosters 
(old),  per  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  per  doz.,  in 
cases,  33  to  37c ;  eggs,  per  doz.,  38  to  42c ; 
eggs,  pullets’,  per  doz.,  30c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  butter,  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.,  jars,  25c ;  strained  honey,  qt. 
jars,  75c ;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy  ditto  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  per  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  pe* 
bu.,  $3.75 ;  butternuts,  per  bu.,  $2 ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruling  prices  per  100  lbs.  paid  to  growers 
for  hand-picked  1926  crop  :  White  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  red  kidney,  $6;  Nova  Scotia 
marrow,  $6  ;  white  kidney,  $6  ;  yellow  eye, 
$7 ;  pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans, 
$4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Demand  for  some  lines  of  produce  is 
more  active,  as  in  butter,  while  eggs  are 
in  more  liberal  receipt.  Demand  for 
dressed  poultry  is  fairly  good  and  in  live 
poultry  the  supply  is  light,  causing  prices 
on  heavy  fowl  to  show  more  firmness. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firmer;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  57c;  tubs, 
46  to  54c ;  choice,  45  to  46c ;  storage, 
46c ;  storage,  48  to  49c.  Cheese,  steady  : 
new  flats,  daisies,  27  to  28c;  longhorns, 
29  to  30c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to 
32c.  Eggs,  lower :  hennery,  34  to  36c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  30  to  33c; 
storage,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c ;  capons, 
37  to  42c ;  springers,  40  to  45c ;  old 


roosters,  22  to  25c ;  ducks,  36  to  38c ; 
geese,  29  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  firmer : 
turkeys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  26  to  30c ; 
springers,  26  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
20c;  ducks,  28  to  33c;  geese,  26  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet : 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Wolf 
River,  bushel,  75c  to  $1 ;  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  King,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  McIntosh, 
Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25  j  Jonathan, 
western,  box,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Delicious, 
$2.50  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm :  home¬ 
grown,  bushel,  60c  to  $1.35 ;  150-lb.  sack, 
$3  to  $3.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $14  to  $17 ; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.45  to  $2 ; 
Maryland,  $1  to  $1.30. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  steady  : 
California  Malaga,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
Emperor,  $3  to  $4 ;  Almeria,  keg,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Strawberries,  weak :  qt.,  25  to 
80c.  Cranberries,  moderate  supply :  Cape 
Cod,  box,  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull :  white 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.25  to  $9;  marrow,  $8.25 
to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady :  home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.85 ;  Michigan,  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.60  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  active  and  steady;  beans, 
green,  hamper,  $7.50  to  $10.75 ;  beets,  bu., 
65  to  90c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  washed,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $4  to  $o.25 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $4.75  to  $6 ;  endive,  $2.50 
to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  bskt,  40  to  65c ;  ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  parsley,  dozen 
bunches,  30  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.45 ;  peppers,  crate.  $5.75  to  $6.75 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  18  to  25c ;  radishes,  dozen 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3%c ;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  bskt,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  yellow,  cwt.,  ■  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  watercress,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  slow  :  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  steady :  syrup,  $1  to 
$1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  :  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  $32 ;  middlings, 
$33 ;  red-dog,  $39.50 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  percent,  $38.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  percent, 
$46  ;  hominy,  $32.25  ;  gluten,  $37.65  ;  oat 
feed,  $13.25.  j.  \v.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

February  24,  1927. 
MILK 

League-pool  March :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  and 
deducted  from  milk  under  this  to  3  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.53%  @$0.54 


Extra,  92  score . 

.53 

Firsts,  8S  to  91  score. 

.50%  @ 

.o2% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .48%  @ 

.50 

Lower  grades . 

.46 

@ 

.48 

Ladles  . 

.28 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.32 

Centralized . 

.50 

@ 

.52 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.56 

@ 

.56% 

Extra  . 

.55 

@ 

•55% 

Firsts . 

•50%  @ 

.54 

Seconds  . 

.49 

@ 

.50 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Young  America  . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Daisies,  single . 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

EGGS 


Prices  3  to  4c  lower  on  most  grades. 
Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.33  @$.034 


Average  extras . 31  @  .32 

Extra  firsts . 30  @  .30% 

Firsts  . 29  @  .29% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites...  .30  @  .34 

Mixed  colors,  best, 

nearby . 30  @  .31 

Gathered,  best . 28  @  .29 

Common  to  good .  .22  @  .27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . ,$0.30  @$0.32 

Chickens  . 27@  .38 

Roosters  .  .1$ 

Ducks  . . 29  @  .30 

Geese . 17@  .2$ 

Tame  rabbits  . '. .  .  .  .28@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 24  @  .30 

Broilers . 45  @  .55 

Roosters  . 18@  .25 

Fowls  . 26  @  .30 

Capons,  9-10  lbs.  .  : . 39 @  .45 

6-8  lbs . 34  @  .38 

Culls  . 30  @  .33 

Turkeys,  young . 49@  .50 

Old  stock  . 40@  .46 

Ducks  . 25  @  .31 

Geese  . 20  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 70@  .75 

Dark,  doz .  4.00@  4.50 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.25@11.00 

Bulls  .  6.50@  7.25 

Cows  .  2.50  @  4.25 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.50 

Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

Hogs  . 12.00 @13.50 

Sheep .  5.00 @  6.00 

Lambs  . 12.00@14.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .19 

Spring  lamb,  head . . !  !  7!ob@13i)0 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $1.50@$2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 15.00@17.00 

New,  bu  .  L00@  2.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.25@  1.60 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  3.25 

Celery ,  doz  stalks . 75@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bclis . 8.00@15.00 

Cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz . 2.00@  3.50 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 1.25  @  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 

Escarol,  bu.  . 75 @  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.00 @  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.00 @  6.00 

raIf’  \s\ .  l-00@  1-25 

Leeks  100  bclis . 3.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  .  3.00@  6.00 

Mestern,  Iceberg,  crate  ..  1.75@  3.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .45 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  3.00 

Parsley,  bb  .  2.00@  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4.50@  5.00 

Peas,  bu.  . .  1.75@  5.50 

Peppers,  bu  .  4.50 @  6.50 

Radishes,  100  bclis .  4.50@  7.00 

balsity  doz.  bclis .  1.00@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu.  . 35@  1-10 

String  beans,  bu .  4.00@10.00 

lomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  3.00@  7  00 

Hothouse  lb  . 15@  ‘.35 

Turnips,  white  ,bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 1.50@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apple  market  remains  without  special 
price  changes.  There  is  a  steady  demand 
tor  baking*  and  other  cookery  and  a  fair 
fruit  stand  trade.  Nearly  all  city  restaur¬ 
ants  now  serve  baked  apples.  The  cafe¬ 
terias  and  cheaper  places  charge  10  cents 
per  portion,  which  means  one  apple  and 
a  liberal  amount  of  baking  juice.  The 

ont(;Is  oAld  higher  grade  lunch  places  ask 
20  to  30  cents.  The  better  class  of  pie 
bakers  use  the  best  eastern  apples  avail¬ 
able.  lhese  pies  are  made  thick,  and  an 
ordinary  sized  one  cut  into  six  to  eight 
pieces  selling  at  10  cents  each.  As  a  rule 
the  hotels  make  their  own  pies,  charging 
2o  cents  upward  for  a  piece,  and  aiming 
to  have  it  a  little  better  than  the  pie  of 
commerce  distributed  by  the  restaurant 
supply  companies.  The  1927  apple  crop 
ot  Australia,  now  ready,  is  said  to  be 
about  3,o00,000  bushels,  or  less  than  half 
the  previous  year’s  yield.  This  will  cut 
the  amount  for  export  about  half.  Last 
years  exports  are  given  as  3,162,000 
bushels  Most  of  them  go  to  British 
trade,  but  Germany  took  about  250,000 
bushels. 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.00 

Baldwin  . 60@  1>50 

Greening  . 75@  2.00 

Mixed  kinds .  50 (a)  1  *>5 

Baldwin,  bid . .  !  21)0  @  4Y5 

McIntosh  bbl .  4.00 @  9.00 

Greening,  bbl.  .  2.50@  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box - 2.50@  5.00 

Grange  Cahfornia,  box . 3.50@  6.75 

Florida  .  .  .  2.50 @  7.25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10@  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .1S 

POTATOES 

Lo.n5  Hiand  ISO  lbs . $5.75@$6.10 

loOGb  sack  . 4.00  @  5.25 

Mainc  lSO  lbs . 3.75  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs . 4.00@  4.10 

Bermuda,  bbl.  . . 8.00 @15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 60@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

£t°-  % .  2.3.00 @24.00 

£,°*  6  .  20.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . .  25.00 @26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade,  B,  bottled,  qt.  ... 
Grade  B,  bottle,  pt.  .  . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

28 

Certified,  pt . 

1  7 

Buttermilk,  qt.  .  . 

10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  nt. 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  ... 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

•Ow 

.45 

no 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  . 
Ducks,  lb . 

•AO 

.48 

A  Q 

Tux-keys,  lb . 

.*±o 

BO 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04  @ 

.50 

.05 

n~ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  .  . 

•UO 

.04 

TT-liAl.  wu  .v  u  u 


0  i  uxtr  ~  iU1  a  ticket  to 

Podunk  ?  “We  don’t  charge  anything 
You  pay  cash  or  walk.” — Northwestern 
Purple  Parrot. 
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Three  generations 

of  American  farmers 
have  endorsed 
"AA  Quality”  Fertilizers 


TIME  is  the  great  test  of 
all  things.  In  the  long  run 
only  good  survives. 

“AA  Quality"  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  backed  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  consistent,  enthusi¬ 
astic  farmers — whose  soils 
have  been  enriched,  whose 
crops  have  been  increased, 
whose  profits 
have  mounted 
into  big  money. 

“AA  Quality" 
Fertilizers  have 
“made  good"  in 
the  soil,  year  after 
year,  for  three 
generations. 


Sixty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  experience 
have  been  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  “AA  Quality"  Fertil¬ 
izers  mean  better  crops 
and  bigger  profits.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  practical  tests  on 
farms  like  your  own  have 
proved  their  unequaled 
crop  -  producing 
powers. 

You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  these 
reliable,  time- 
tested  crop-pro- 
ducers.  Use 
them  for  all 
crops. 


AA  QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


'Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Lime  in  the  Orchard 

The  question  about  using  lime  in  apple 
orchards  still  comes  up  and  seems  to  be 
hard  to  settle  with  many  growers.  Lime 
gives  such  good  results  in  many  localities 
and  under  many  circumstances  that  it 
seems  'that  it  ought  to  be  more  than  use¬ 
ful  in  an  apple  orchard.  Not  much  lime 
is  sent  away  in  the  fruit  itsef,  but  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  the  primings  de¬ 
mand  considerable  quantities  of  lime 
which  must  be  supplied. 

As  a  rule  most  soils  that  are  put  into 
orchards  are  quite  well  supplied  with 
lime.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  certain 
varieties  are  planted  on  thin  and  sandy 
soils  where  lime  is  not  abundant.  These 
of  course  should  be  limed  now  and  then 
like  other  crops.  Most  orchards,  how¬ 
ever,  are  planted  on  land  already  well 
supplied  with  limestone.  So  far  as  the 
crop  goes  our  experience  shows  that  most 
varieties  of  apples  do  better  in  a  soil 
that  is  more  or  less  acid.  We  do  not 
need  to  make  the  soil  alkaline  for  most 
of  our  commercial  varieties  though  some 
of  them  will  evidently  stand  a  sweeter 
soil  than  others,  so  that  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  so  far  as  the  trees  and  fruit 
themselves  are  concerned  lime  is  not 
usually  an  essential  in  apple  growing. 

If,  however,  the  orchard  is  kept  in  sod 
or  if  cover  crops  are  grown  year  after 
year  including  clover  or  some  other  le¬ 
gume  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  lime  for  these  crops.  They  fit  the  soil 
better  for  the  cover  crop  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  lime  should 
be  used.  We  hear  from  .more  and  more 
farmers  who  are  seeding  Alfalfa  or 
Sweet  clover  in  the  orchards.  These 
crops  are  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  to 
decay,  nothing  being  taken  from  the  or¬ 
chard  except  the  fruit  itself,  as  the 
primings  are  burned  and  the  ashes  scat¬ 
tered  under  the  trees.  It  is  said  that 
some  very  good  results  are  obtained  in 
this  way,  especially  on  land  that  is 
naturally  moist  and  not  subject  to  seri¬ 
ous  drought.  In  such  cases  the  use  of 
limestone  will  unquestionably  prove  a 
benefit. 


Starting  Potato  Sprouts 

Last  Fall  we  printed  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Boyce-Thompson  In¬ 
stitute  with  chemicals  on  seed  potatoes. 
Many  of  the  people  in  the  far  South  or 
in  Bermuda  make  a  specialty  of  growing 
the  early  potato  crop  and  it  is  necessai’y 
to  plant  the  crop  during  the  Fall,  shortly 
after  our  northern  potatoes  are  dug. 
These  people  prefer  the  northern-grown 
seed,  usually  going  as  far  north  as  they 
can  in  order  to  obtain  vital  seed.  It  has 
been  found  that  much  of  this  seed  dug  at 
the  proper  time  in  Maine  or  even  further 
North  will  not  sprout  quickly  enough  to 
suit  these  southern  growers.  It  seems 
that  this  seed  must  enjoy  a  rest  (or  what 
we  would  call  a  nap)  before  it  will  send 
out  strong  sprouts.  Thus  when  the  nat¬ 
ural  seed  is  cut  and  planted  it  will  often 
lie  in  the  ground  six  weeks  or  more  be¬ 
fore  it  puts  out  a  strong  sprout.  This 
delay  is  often  expensive  to  these  southern 
growers  for  the  money  is  made  by  them 
in  pushing  the  potato  crop  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  getting  it  promptly  on  the 
market.  Therefore  the  chemists  at  the 
Boyce-Thompson  Institute  hunted  for 
some  chemical  or  a  process  which  would 
start  these  potato  sprouts  at  once  and 
avoid  the  long  delay  of  the  natural  rest 
after  digging.  They  worked  on  the  the- 
ory  that  some  chemical  might  be  found 
which  would  stimulate  a  quick  growth  of 
these  sprouts.  After  trying  over  200 
different  chemicals  they  seem  to  have 
found  the  proper  combination  which  will 
wake  these  fresh  dug  tubers  up  find  whip 
them  into  their  job.  They  found  at  last 
that  a  substance  called  ethylene  chlor- 
hydrin  will  give  the  desired  results.  . 

This  chemical  is  used  much  like  the 
process  of  killing  the  scab  germs  on  seed 
potatoes.  A  solution  is  made  of  this 
chemical  and  the  potatoes  are  dipped  into 
it  and  stored  for  24  hours  and  then 
planted.  Mre  undei’stand  too  that  tubers 
may  be  exposed  to  the  gas  of  this  chem¬ 
ical.  In  any  event  it  puts  them  through 
a  course  of  sprouts  and  the  buds  start 
into  rapid  growth.  There  have  been  so 
many  questions  about  this  that  we  re¬ 


peat  this  brief  statement  about  the  mat¬ 
ter. 


Nitrogen  for  Apple 
Orchards 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  our  fruit 
men  are  following  the  plan  of  using 
either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  alone  for  fertilizing  their  orchards. 
Some  years  ago  this  would  have  been 
considered'  a  most  unfortunate  way  of 
feeding  the  trees,  yet  it  appears  that 
every  year  more  and  more  people  are 
using  this  form  of  stimulant  instead  of 
using  as  in  former  years  a  complete  fer- 
ti-lizer.  Just  how  the  practice  arose  it 
would  be  hal'd  to  say  and  we  think  that 
sooner  or  later  this  plan  will  have  to  be 
modified  so  that  more  phosphorus  will 
be  used  along  with  the  nitrogen. 

As  a  rule  where  orchards  are  located 
on  fairly  heavy  land  the  need  of  potash 
is  not  gx-eat  and  it  is  claimed  that  in 
foi'mer  years  heavy  applications  of  acid 
phosphate  or  bone  have  been  used.  There¬ 
fore  the  ai'gument  is  that  the  use  of  nitro¬ 
gen  alone  will  answer  since  it  will  whip 
up  and  utilize  the  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  which  have  been 
stored  up  in  the  soil.  This  as  we  see  is 
quite!  the  reverse  of  the  trouble  frequent¬ 
ly  found  wheie  gardens  are  too  rich  so 
that  they  do  not  ripen  properly  or  de¬ 
velop  seed  and  fruit  as  they  should.  That 
condition  is  usually  due  to  the  very 
heavy  use  of  manure  either  from  the 
stable,  chicken  manure  fi'om  the  hen¬ 
house,  or  the  pulverized  sheep  manure  of 
commerce.  All  these  forms  of  manure 
contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  usually 
there  is  a  shortage  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Orchardists  seem  to  figure  that  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  is  time  of  the  ordinary  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  and  therefore  they  are  willing 
to  try,  for  several  years  at  least,  the  plan 
of  using  nitrogen  alone.  This  gives  stim¬ 
ulation  to  the  tree  and  for  a  few  year's 
at  least  appears  to  give  good  results. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  on  most  soils  at  least  to  use  either 
a  mixed  fertilizer  or  additional  potash 
and  phosphorus. 


Using  Sawdust 

Being  in  the  ice  business  I  have  a  lot 
of  rotten  sawdust  every  five  years,  as  I 
get  new  sawdust  about  that  often.  I 
have  at  least  10  large  loads  that  I  have 
to  draiv  some  place.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do  with  it?  I  have  gar¬ 
den  land  and  seven  acres  of  orchard. 
Would  you  advise  spreading  this  around 
on  either  one  of  these  pieces  of  land?  A 
lot'  of  times  I  have  a  quantity  of  rotten 
apples.  Is  it  all  right  to  dump  these  on 
my  land?  My  land  is  heavy  with  clay. 

New  York.  R.  c.  V. 

The  chief  trouble  with  sawdust  on  the 
land  is  that  it  contains  considerable  acid. 
When  put  on  thickly  it  is  likely  to  sour 
the  land.  Usually  well  rotted  sawdust 
has  lost  much  of  its  acid.  The  orchard 
will  be  the  best  place  for  it.  We  should 
test  it  if  possible.  A  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  test  can  be  made  by  packing  a 
fair  sample  into  a  jar  or  cup.  Make  it 
firm.  Push  a  knife  down  into  it.  Then 
push  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  (which 
you  can  buy  at  a  drug  store)  down  in¬ 
to  the  sawdust  and  press  the  contents  up 
around  the  paper.  If  the  sawdust  is  still 
sour  the  blue  color  of  the  litmus  paper- 
will  turn  to  pink  or  bright  red — the  dark¬ 
er  the  color  the  stronger  the  acid. 

If  the  color  changes  to  bright  red  we 
should  scatter  the  sawdust  over  the  or¬ 
chard  and  then  spread,  say  1,500  lbs.  of 
good  lime  to  the  acre.  This  will  sweeten 
the  sawdust  and  make  it  useful.  We 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  sour  sawdust 
without  lime. 

Or,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  saw¬ 
dust  in  the  stable  where  live  stock  are 
kept  and  mix  it  through  the  manure.  We 
know  of  several  cases  where  fresh  and 
very  sour  sawdust  was  burned  slowly  in 
a  pile  and  the  ashes  used  for  fertilizer. 
This  really  gives  better  results  than  to 
put  the  fresh  sawdust  right  into  the  soil. 

As  for  the  rotten  apples  if  lime  can  be 
used  they  may  be  scattered  on  sod  land, 
but  generally  when  they  are  spread  in  the 
orchard  they  carry  in  too  many  insects 
and  diseases. 
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Farm  Products  Minus  Culls 
Equal  Profits 

(Continued  from  Page  401) 
tains  of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  the  boxes 
of  imported  fruits  from  around  the  world. 
The  vastness  of  the  -whole  project  be- 
wildered  us  all,  and  as  we  returned  by 
train  a  day  or  two  later  one  of  the  men 
said,  “Every  farmer  ought  to  see  how 
the  crops  are  handled  in  the  city.  He 
would  be  a  better  farmer,  and  he  would 
get  more  money,  for  he  would  understand 
just  what  he  should  ship  and  what  must 
be  eliminated.” 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  the 
“surplus.”  Some  say  the  surplus  sets  the 
price.  We  won’t  argue  it,  but  from  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  we  do  know  that  poor  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  considered,  while  if  the  poor 
stuff  were  kept  at  home,  enough  better 
price  would  be  received  for  the  good 
quality  products  to  give  every  grower  a 
better  return.  Sometimes  we  find  a  man 
who  thinks  he  can  ship  something  “just 
a  shade  off”  and  that  his  neighbors’  good 
stuff  will  overbalance  his  low-grade  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  can’t  be  done ;  the  neighbor  has 
just  as  much  right  to  ship  poor  stuff,  and 
sometimes  he  does  it. 

Many  growers  in  Central  New  York 
say  they  will  plant  less  seed  another  year 
because  they  lost  money  during  1926.  Is 
this  sound  business'?  What  farmers  are 
making  a  comfortable  living  today?  The 
ones  who  grow  practically  the  same  acre¬ 
age  of  crops  year  after  year.  The  man 
who  has  five  acres  of  cabbage  each  year 
for  10  years  will  come  out  ahead,  for  he 
will  average  some  good  years  and  some 
not  so  good.  The  farmer  who  tries  to 
“guess  the  market”  ought  to  be  in  some 
other  business,  perhaps  buying  stocks  in 
Wall  Street.  If  you  want  to  gamble, 
don’t  try  to  combine  it  with  farming. 
There  is  enough  gambling  with  weather, 
insects,  diseases,  etc.,  without  adding 
“marketing.” 

Oh  yes,  we  believe  if  John  Henry  had 
started  in  18  years  ago  to  market  his 
apples  by  shipping  to  commission  men  in 
the  city,  and  if  he  had  sent  only  the  first 
quality  fruit  to  market,  he  would  now  be 
way  ahead  of  the  game,  and  he  wouldn’t 
be  talking  about  “quitting  the  fai*m.”  He 


wouldn’t  even  have  to  worry  about  the 
culls ;  they  could  have  been  thrown  away 
and  he  would  have  had  money  in  his 
pocket.  t.  t.  j. 


A  Study  in  Heredity  and 
Environment 

Because  of  the  adverse  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing1  last  season,  and  the  earlier  ar¬ 
rival  of  Winter  weather,  many  farmers 
were  caught  before  the  late  Fall  crops 
were  all  secured.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  beans  or  buckwheat  still  in 
the  field  where  the  latter  is  grown.  A 
sample  of  red  kidney  beans  secured  from 
a  local  farm  was  given  to  me  for  test¬ 
ing  as  to  vitality.  These  pods  were 
picked  from  the  standing  crop  this  Feb¬ 
ruary.  They  had  been  subject  to  all  the 
changing  conditions  of  a  severe  Winter. 
The  pods  were  still  bright,  and  the  seed 
when  shelled  out,  generally  speaking,  ap¬ 
peared  sound  and  healthy.  There  were 
24  beans  in  the  sample.  Four  of  these 
were  off  color  and  jinder  size.  These  were 
thrown  out.  The  20  beans  -remaining 
were  so  nearly  alike  in  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  that  they  would  pass  for  per¬ 
fect  specimens  of  that  variety.  I  always 
test  beans  or  corn  in  boxes  of  moist  earth 
near  the  kitchen  range,  placing  each  bean 
with  the  eye  down,  and  all  the  same 
depth.  Now  as  far  as  my  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  ought  to  be  “born  free  and 
equal,”  but  right  here  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment  show  their  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  third  day  after  planting  there  was 
distinct  evidence  of  awakening  life  here 
and  there  on  the  surface.  On  the  fifth 
day  10  of  the  20  were  through  the  ground 
and  showing  the  healthy  leaves  between 
the  cotyledons.  I  carefully  dug  up  the 
other  10,  and  found  they  had  promptly 


decayed.  Now  the  results  with  the  first 
10  we  can  attribute  to  heredity,  anct  in 
the  latter  case  to  environment,  for  this 
latter  condition  was  present  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  and  no  other  results  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  these  seeds  that  survived  and  pro¬ 
duced  healthy  plants  were  again  planted 
a  hardier  strain  would  appear.  I  will 
then  mention  that  one  of  the  10  good 
plants  showed  a  trace  of  anthracnose  on 
the  outside  of  the  cotyledon.  While  these 
conditions  and  results  were  well  known 
to  former  experimenters  they  were  never¬ 
theless  very  interesting  to  me.  In  testing 
corn  I  always  place  each  kernel  in  the 
soil  in  the  same  position  and  depth ;  that 
is  with  the  point  that  is  attached  to  the 
cob  pointing  down.  The  life  germ  or  eye 
of  the  kernel  is  always  in  the  little  di¬ 
vision  on  the  side  facing  the  tip  of  the 
ear.  The  side  toward  the  butt  of  the 
ear  is  flat.  In  this  position  the  roots 
start  down  and  the  sprout  starts  up,  and 
if  equal  germinating  qualities  are  pres¬ 
ent  these  plants  should  come  up  on  a 
“free  and  equal”  footing.  To  me  it  is  all 
a  very  interesting  and  profitable  study, 
and  I  believe  that  the  future  successful 
agriculturist  will  observe  and  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  principles  illustrated  by 
just  such  humble  experiments  more  and 
more.  h.  E.  cox. 

New  York. 


Installing  a  Ram 

The  water  supply  on  my  farm  is  from 
a  spring  lower  than  the  house,  forced  by 
a  hydraulic  ram  which  has  been  in  use 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  fails  to  de¬ 
liver  sufficient  water,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all  when  it  seems  to  be  working  all 
right.  There  is  6  ft.  head  and  fall  from 
spring  to  ram ;  a  1-in.  supply  pipe,  and 


%-in.  discharge.  The  pipe  from  spring 
to  ram  is  about  100  ft.  long,  galvanized 
iron,  1  in.  inside  diameter,  from  ram  to 
house  %  in.  lead.  There  has  akvays  been 
a  surplus  of  water  running  from  spring. 
The  firm  that  manufactured  this  ram  is 
out  of  business,  and  I  cannot  get  repairs. 
Could  I  use  a  new  ram  of  another  make, 
of  a  larger  size,  say  with  a  2-in.  intake 
and  %  in.  discharge,  using  the  same  %- 
in.  lead  pipe  to  house?  Would  you  advise 
a  new  ram  the  same  size  as  the  old  one? 

Bangor,  Me.  E.  a.  i. 

With  a  ram  as  small  as  this  one  the 
supply  of  water  would  be  small  with  the 
ram  working  perfectly,  but  where  no 
water  is  delivered  with  the  ram  operating 
continuously  it  indicates  too  little  air  in 
the  air  bell  or  a  leak  in  the  discharge 
pipe.  There  is  or  should  be  a  small  hole 
beneath  the  ram  sometimes  called  a 
“snifting”  valve,  placed  there  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  air  to  the  bell  at  each 
stroke  of  the  ram.  If  this  becomes  stopped 
up  it  will  cause  the  ram  to  waterlog  and 
stop  pumping. 

A  drive  pipe  100  ft.  in  length  is  too 
long  for  a  1-in.  pipe.  Water  flows 
through  it  too  slowly  to  give  a  good 
strong  ramming  stroke  and  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  waste  valve  to  lift  at  all.  From 
%  to  the  full  vertical  height  to  which 
the  water  is  pumped  is  usually  taken  as 
the  length  of  the  drive  pipe.  Where  the 
fall  required  cannot  be  obtained  in  this 
length  a  barrel  or  other  open  standpipe 
is  placed  in  the  line  and  the  water  taken 
from  this  to  the  ram. 

It  is  possible  that  you  have  sufficient 
water  to  operate  a  larger  ram.  Manufac¬ 
turers  require  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
spring  in  gallons  per  minute,  the  total  fall 
between  the  source  of  water  and  the  ram 
and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must 
be  raised  together  with  the  length  of  the 
supply  pipe  leading  to  the  house.  With 
this  data  they  can  determine  the  size  ram 
that  can  be  used.  The  quantity  of  water 
available  can  be  determined  by  catching 
it  in  a  tub  for  a  known  length  of  time  and 
measuring  it. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1448,  “Farmstead 
Water  Supply,”  obtainable  from  your 
Congressman  at  Washington,  will  be 
found  helpful.  R.  H.  s. 


"You  11  find 

Kelly  qu 
in  both 
these  tires 


'T’HE  regular  Kelly-Springl'ield  tire  is  built  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
*  for  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  [of  the  best  the 
market  affords. 

For  those  who  do  not  Jneed  the  extra  durability  of  the  regular  Kelly 
product,  but  who  do  want  to  get  real  value  in  a  lower  priced  tire, 
Kelly  builds  the  Buckeye,  a  sturdy,  full-ply,  full-size  tire  that  compares 
favorably  with  many  other  tires  offered  at  higher  prices. 

Whether  you  want  the  very  best,  or  whether  you  simply  want  good 
honest  tires  at  a  modest  price,  you  can  purchase  any  tire  marked  “Made 
by  Kelly-Springfield’’  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  your  money  can’t 
buy  anything  better. 

The  regular  Kelly  tire  costs  no  more  than  any  of  the  well-known 
makes.  The  Buckeye  costs  less.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  either. 

“  Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  tow7i” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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They  doubled  their  hay  crop 

every  year  for  five  years 

THAT’S  the  record  they  made  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  by  top-dressing 
timothy  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Note  the  following  figures  as  given  out  in 
“Field  Experiments  on  the  Availability  of 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizers”  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman 
and  Prof.  A.  W.  Blair.  They  cover  a  five- 
year  experiment. 

Yield  of  Timothy  Plots,  Acre-Basis,  5-Year  Total 

Total  dry  matter 


Without  top-dressing .  7,287  lbs. 

Top-dressed  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

(at  the  rate  of  240  lbs.  per  acre) .  18,320  lbs. 


An  increase  of  11,033  lbs.  dry  matter  per 
acre — due  to  Sulphate  of  Ammonia!  Why  not 
try  100  to  150  lbs.  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  on  your  own  hay?  There’s  proof 
enough  that  top-dressing  with  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  pays  in  increased  production. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


.ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


New  York,  N.  Y, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

(  Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - - 

Address - - - 
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Profitable  Results  from  Feeding 

BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
and  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

to  Poultry 


USING  Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  as  35%  of  his  growing  mash, 
Mr,  J.  C.  Dunn  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  fed  20  cockerels  for  2 
months  in  a  special  test.  After  these  birds  had  been  dressed, 
picked  and  drawn,  the  20  weighed  137  lbs.  or  nearly  7  lbs.  apiece. 

Using  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal  as  a  substantial  ingredient  of  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  the  New  York  State  Institute  of  Agriculture  scored  an  official 
record  of  304  eggs  in  365  days  with  hen  No.  8-5,  owned  by  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

You  cannot  afford,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  overlook 
these  records  in  growth  and  egg  production.  Such  records  are  possible 
with  Buffalo  and  Diamond  because  these  feeds  are  so  rich  in  total 
digestible  nutrients  and  because  they  furnish  plenty  of  protein  that  is 
easily  convertible  by  poultry  into  meat  and  eggs.  Moreover,  this  protein 
is  furnished  more  cheaply  than  the  protein  derived  from  animal  feeds. 

We  will  give  you  the  formula  of  either  or  both  mashes  mentioned  above, 
at  your  request,  or  help  you  with  any  other  formulas  you  wish  to  feed. 


23%  Protein 


40%  Protein 


Write:  Ration  Service  Dept. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 

- - — -H 

Makers  of  the  Feeds  That  Are 

IN  EVER  Y  LIVE  DEALER ’S  STOCK 
and 

EVERY  GOOD  POULTRY  RATION 


fe: 

CORN  J 


S  :  (i*. 

?< xtvvru.t  ■ 

i.  m  »•>*• 

k  «<•  ***■.& 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  and  Corn  Gluten 
Meal.  Four  Great  Mills  Provide  Rapid  Distribution  to  All  Points. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  fol 
home  egfrs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribuneshows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months*  Trial  f  (W» 

i)0ce..wa  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1  Mount  Morris,!!!, 


ft 

U; 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,Dept.50,  Indianapolis.lnd. 


CflveMoney 

D°VBROODER 

"  riajE  /  j 


Write  for 

Free  Book 


BON’T  get  a  brooder  until  you  have  read  the 
new  Buckeye  Book.  It  gives  all  the 
facts  about  the  greatest  brooder  values  we 
have  ever  offered.  It  tells  how  you  can  save 
money.  And  more  than  that,  it  shows  the  way 
to  make  more  money  from  your  poultry*  It 
shows  the  way  to  prevent  losses— to  raise  more 
chicks  from  every  brood,  and  to  do  it  with  less 
time  and  work.  All  this  money-saving, 
money-making  information  is  free.  Write  us, 
today,  for  the  new  Buckeye  Book. 

_  Compare  Buckeye  with  other 

Reduced  brooders.  Instantly,  you’ll  see 
the  big  values  Buckeye  offers. 
The  new  Buckeye  Coal-Burn¬ 
ing  Brooders  have  larger 
stoves.  They  hold  more 
coal ;  they  give  more 
heat;  they  burn  longer 
with  one  fueling.  And 
the  new  Revolving 


Prices ! 


Hover  saves  time  and  work.  The  Buckeye 
Oil-Burning  Brooder  is  the  last  word  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  chick-raising  efficiency.  Simply 
light  the  burner  and  it  stays  lighted — it  stays 
regulated.  It  cares  for  your  chicks  day  and 
night  without  fuss  or  worry. 

BueKeye  Incubators  Hatch  More 
Chicks 

But  let  us  send  you  all  the  facts  about  these 
money-saving,  reliable  brooders.  And  we’ll  tell 
you  how  Buckeye  Incubators  hatch  more 
chicks.  We’ll  send  you  the  new  Buckeye 
Book.  Write  us  for  it,  today. 


BURNS  SOFT  COAL  \ 
OR  HARD  COAL 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
2831  Euclid  Are.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Buckeye 

incubators  and  brooders 


The  Henyard 


Regrinding  Rolled  Oats 

Is  there  any  intrinsic  value  in  oat  lmlls 
from  ground  oats?  If  there  is  no  food 
value,  are  they  a  detriment  to  the  laying 
hen?  Would  it  be  to  my  advantage  to 
pay  the  difference  in  price  between  rolled 
oats,  and  regrind  to  flour,  then  mix  in 
mash  instead  of  ground  oats  thereby  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  fiber?  G.  F.  B. 

Lafayette,  N.  Y. 

Aside  from  giving  bulk  and  lightness 
to  heavier  feeds  that  may  need  dilution 
of  the  kind,  oat  hulls  are  practically 
valueless  as  food,  so  nearly  so  at  any  rate 
that  they  may  well  be  discarded.  If 
heavy  oats,  weighing  40  lbs.  or  more  to 
the  bushel,  are  to  be  had,  it  is  well  to 
grind  them  for  the  poultry  mash,  but 
light  oats  contain  too  much  .fiber  to  make 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  ration  and  it 
would  be  better  to  substitute  reground 
rolled  oats,  provided  tlflat  these  are  good 
in  quality  and  sufficiently  low  in  price. 
If  good  oats  cannot  be  had  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  more  eornmeal  may  be  added 
to  the  mash  and  oats  omitted.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Milk  to  Poultry 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk ;  also  have  a  flock  of  about 
250  Barred  Rocks.  We  have  tried  elim- 


They  are  of  French  origin  and  prob'ably 
the  most  popular  and  profitable  of  our 
fowls  originating  in  that  country. 

M.  B.  D. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Feb.  13,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

There  was  another  increase  in  egg 
production  at  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest 
during  the  fifteenth  week,  the  1.400  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  competition  laying  4,793  eggs 
for  the  week,  or  approximately  49  per 
cent.  This  is  164  eggs  more  than  were 
laid  last  week.  And  compared  with  the 
production  for  the  fifteenth  week  in  1926, 
the  score  for  the  week  just  closed  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  of  974  eggs.  Up  to  last 
Sunday  night  the  contest  flock  laid  a 
grand  total  of  61.210  eggs.  This  is  an 
average  of  44  eggs  per  bird. 

White  Leghorns  took  every  one  of  the 
six  positions  on  this  week’s  honor  roll. 
The  Waybill  Poultry  Farm  entry  from 
Indiana,  which  tied  for  high  score  last 
week  was  first  for  the  seven-day  period 
ending  last  Sunday  night.  The  score 
was  58  eggs.  The  pen  owned  by  George 
B.  Ferris,  Michigan,  which  tied  with  the 
Waybill  entry  last  week,  fell  short  by 
one  egg  this  week,  and  took  second  place 


The  Gobbler  on  Dress  Parade 


inating  all  animal  products  as  beef,  bone, 
etc.,  from  their  mash  and  feeding  instead 
as  much  milk  as  they  will  consume.  We 
would  like  to  know  whether  milk  can  be 
fed  to  excess,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
proper  proportion?  D.  B. 

Coopersburg,  Pa. 

No ;  feed  all  the  milk  that  the  fowls 
will  consume.  In  that  case,  it  will  re¬ 
place  meat  or  meat  prqtfucts.  If  both 
milk  and  meat  scrap  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  I  should  advise  using  some  of 
both  but,  where  skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
is  a  home  product,  I  should  utilize  it  to 
the  fullest  extent.  M.  B.  D. 


Crooked  Breastbones; 
Houdans 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  chicks 
from  having  crooked  breast  bones?  Of 
my  Black  Minorca  pullets  five  months  old, 
I  noticed  a  number  have  crooked  breast 
bones.  They  are  large  heavy  birds  weigh¬ 
ing  from  4  to  4%  lbs.  Does  it  hinder 
them  from  being  good  layers?  How  old 
must  the  Black  Minorcas  be  before  they 
lay?  What  do  you  know  of  the  Black 
Crested  Iloudans?  I  have  a  beautiful 
cockerel  and  a  pullet  seven  months  old. 
She  has  not  yet  commenced  laying. 

West  Union,  Ohio.  MRS.  w.  p. 

Feed  the  chicks  cod  liver  oil  when 
young  and  get  them  out  into  the  open 
sunshine  as  early  as  possible.  If  hatched 
sufficiently  late  in  the  season  to  be  given 
an  outdoor  run  after  a  few  days  of  age 
and  if  fed  upon  plenty  of  tender  green 
stuff,  they  should  not  have  crooked  breast 
bones.  These  defects  should  not  prevent 
good  laying,  unless  they  are  an  index  of 
lack  of  good  development.  The  Black 
Minorcas  should  lay  by  the  time  they  are 
six  months  of  age,  or  sooner. 

The  Crested  Houdans  are  among  the 
breed  '  kept  for  their  beauty,  rather  than 
for  strictly  commercial  purposes.  They 
share  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
smaller  breeds  in  being  good  layers,  not 
inclined  to  become  broody,  less  expensive 
to  keep  than  larger  fowls,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs  and  of  good  table  quality. 


with  a  production  of  57  eggs.  The  Palm¬ 
er’s  Egg  Farm  entry  from  Connecticut, 
placed  third  for  the  week  with  a  score  of 
54  eggs.  Three  pens  tied  for  fourth  place 
with  a  lay  of  52  eggs  each.  They  are  the 
entries  of  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  from 
Washington ;  the  Hoffman  Farm  from 
Texas,  and  the  Globus  Poultry  Farm 
from  Massachusetts. 

Three  changes  took  place  among  the 
leading  varieties.  In  the  Barred  Rock 
division,  the  entry  of  E.  W.  Picker  from 
New  Jersey,  went  up  into  third  position, 
displacing  the  entry  of  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  In  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
class,  George  B.  Treadwell’s  pen  from 
Massachusetts,  went  into  fourth  place 
passing  the  entry  of  Walliceton  Farm 
from  Massachusetts.  This  leaves  Tread¬ 
well’s  pen  tied  with  the  entry  of  L.  T. 
Whitney  from  New  Hampshire. 

E.  A.  Hirt’s  pen  of  White  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts,  continues  to  lead  the  en¬ 
tire  competition  for  high  score  with  a 
record  to  last  Sunday  night  of  802  eggs 
per  bird.  The  Kerr  Chickeries’  Leghorns 
from  New  Jersey,  stand  second  among  all 
pens  in  the  contest.  The  Leghorn  pens 
owned  by  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan  from  New 
York,  and  George  B.  Ferris  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  are  tied  for  third  place.  The  Ferris 
birds  will  probably  break  the  tie  and  go 
ahead  of  O’Donovan’s  birds  next  week. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  IV.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  672 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  567;  E.  W.  Picker,  New  Jersey,  509. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  802 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  590. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locust,  Con¬ 
necticut,  734  ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Connecticut,  647. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Hall  Brothers, 
Connecticut,  684;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Con¬ 
necticut,  662 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  623;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  52.° ;  L.  T.  Whitney,  Is  ew 
Hampshire,  523. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  767 ;  Alfred  ,T.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  Jr.,  New  York,  747 ;  George  B.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Michigan,  747 ;  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Washington,  739;  George  B.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Michigan,  671. 
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FLEX-O-GLASSrK 

PAT.  PEND- T.  M.  REG. 


Vs  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 

BABY  CHICKS  HEALTHY 

PREVENTS 

RICKETS  (WEAK  LEGS),  DISEASES  and  DEATHS 


Don't  keep  chicks  behind  glass. 

It  shuts  out  the  sun’s  Ultra- 
Violet  rays,  causes  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  rickets,  disease  and  final- 
ly  death.  Leading  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  scien¬ 
tists  have  proved  this  in  many 
tests.  But  these  scientists  also 
found  that  chicks  kept  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS  were  safe 
from  rickets,  weak  legs, 
stayed  healthy,  were 
full  of  pep  and  grew 
amazingly  in  this  warm 
sunlit  room  —  because 
the  chicks  absorbed  the 
energizing  Ultra-Violet 
rays  that  FEE  X-O- 
GLASS  admitted.  See 
the  proof  in  center  column. 

These  tests  were  made  for  you. 

Put  your  chicks  under  FLEX- 
O-GLASS.  Prevent  weak  chicks, 
diseases  and  deaths  in  this 
easy  way.  Every  chick  will  mature  or  reach  frying  size  much 
sooner  than  ever  before  because  they  absorb  the  tissue  building 
Ultra-Violet  rays  that  pass  through  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Poul- 
trymen  everywhere  have  replaced  glass  with  FLEX-O-GLASS, 
which  makes  use  of  the  sunshine — Nature’s  only  health-pro¬ 
ducer — indoors  where  chicks  are  out  of  slush,  snow  and  rain. 
Fast,  strong  chick  growth  will  actually  amaze  you.  Just  build 
a  FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  easily  and  replace  all  poultry- 
house  windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  results  will  be  as¬ 
tonishing.  Use  15  yards  for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  sunlit 
brooder-house  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  the  first  season 
alone  and  next  winter  keep  your  hens  in  it.  The  Ultra-Violet 
rays  will  keep  them  healthy  and  active,  stimulate  the  egg  glands 
and  make  them  lay  to  the  limit  in  coldest  weather. 

Better  Than  Glass  for  HOT  BEDS 

Gardeners  —  get 
stronger,  bigger 
plants  that  will 
,grow  when  transplant¬ 
ed.  Because  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  admits  con¬ 
centrated  Ultra-Violet 
Infra-Red  (heat)  rays, 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster 
than  when  under  plain  glass.  (Glass 
stops  these  rays.)  Have  plants  earlier. 

Get  more  money  for  them.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed  much 
easier,  holds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less  than  glass.  Scatters 
light  just  as  needed.  Does  not  chill  like  glass.  Frames  are 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle.  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  cov¬ 
ers  a  hotbed  of  125  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for  greenhouses. 

Enclose  Porches  and 

Sitnrmdnnrs  Just  nail  flex- 
3101  lllUUU1  a  O-GLASS  over 
screen  porches  and  storm-doors. 

Changes  snow  trap  into  healthful  sun- 
room  or  children’s  playhouse,  cheaply. 

Fine  for  sleeping  porches.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  also  used  on  or¬ 
dinary  curtain  rollers  to  diffuse  healthful  light  to  every  corner 
of  the  room.  Actually  makes  room  much  lighter. 


rays  and 
it  makes 


they  both  had 

//ifSame  Start 


lO  Weeks  Without  lO  Weeks  Under  i 
Ultra  Violet  Rays  FLEXO"  OJLASS 
j  Weight  L  ib.  Weight  2  lbs. 

What  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  Will  Do 

See  the  two  chicks  above.  They  illustrate  the 
difference  in  growth  obtained  by  depriving  chicks 
of  Ultra-Violet  Rays,  and  by  keeping  them  un¬ 
der  FLEX-O-GLASS.  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  thousands  of  poultrymen  have  proved 
this  since  FLEX-O-GLASS  was  originated. 
You  can  too.  Take  two  chicks  from  the  same 
hatch.  Feed  them  the  same.  Deprive  one  of 
Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Put  the  other  under  FLEX- 
O-GLASS.  At  10  weeks,  the  latter  will  be  two 
to  three  times  the  size  of  the  former.  Read 
what  leading  U.  S.  authorities  say  about 
Ultra- Violet  Rays  and  FLEX-O-GLASS. 


PROOF 


Iowa  State  College  states:  “Believe  your  prod¬ 
uct  (FLEX-O-GLASS)  far  superior  to  common 
glass  for  enclosing  chicken  houses  for  winter 
and  for  brooder-houses.”  » 

Ohio  State  Experiment  Station,  upon  complet¬ 
ing  a  Ticket  test  reports:  “Enough  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  Ultra-Violet  Rays  were  transmitted  to 
offer  protection  against  leg  weakness.” 

Kansas  State  Exp.  Station  says:  “Up  until  two 
years  ago  no  one  understood  the  value  of 
Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Some  excellent  results 
have  been  reported  by  practical  poultrymen  who 
have  used  glass  substitutes,  which  will  allow 
the  passage  of  the  health-giving  portion  of 
sunshine  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
glass.” 

Dr.  Morse,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist  of 
Connecticut  says:  “Congratulations  are  due 
you.  Your  statements  I  heartily  corroborate  be¬ 
cause  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays  which  penetrate 
FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  hens  healthful,  chemi¬ 
cally  active  and  increases  oxygenating  power  of 
the  blood.” 

Canada  Agric.  College  of  Manitoba  reports: 

“FLEX-O-GLASS  is  standing  up  flue  under 
test  conducted  this  winter,”  says  Mr.  Otto. 


Use  Only  Original  FLEX-O-GLASS 

Folks  have  always  had  poor  luck  with  chicks  when  kept  behind 
plain  glass.  The  reason  was  not  known  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Scientists  found  that  chicks,  pigs  and  many  plants  eventually 
died  and  hens  quit  laying  when  deprived  of  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
and  plain  glass  shut  these  rays  out.  Therefore  Mr.  Warp 
originated  FLEX-O-GLASS  to  admit  these  needed  rays,  which 
he  perfected  after  much  research  and  experimenting.  He 
found  it  could  be  manufactured  much  cheaper  than  glass. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  was  the  first  and  original  Ultra-Violet  ray 
filter  advertised  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Warp  still  has  charge  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  most  durable  health-producing  prod¬ 
uct.  He  stands  back  of  every  word  on  this  page.  Why 
chance  a  substitute  or  imitation  when  the  genuine,  time-tested 
FLEX-O-GLASS  costs  no  more,  which  is  registered  in  the  U. 
S.  Patent  Office.  Thousands  of  people  have  replaced  plain 
glass  windows  with  health-producing  FLEX-O-GLASS.  It 
scatters  healthful  light  to  every  corner  of  the  room,  causing 
wonderful  growth.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Best  Authori¬ 
ties.  Millions  of  yards  are  now  in  use. 

Just  Cut  with  Shears 
and  Nail  On 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  very  easily  in- 
—  stalled.  Comes  in  one  piece  3  feet 

wide  any  length  desired.  Just  cut  to  size 
with  ordinary  shears,  nail  on  and  the  job  is 
done.  It  is  absolutely  weather-resisting,  trans- 
- parent  and  waterproof.  Looks  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Lasts  for  years. 

Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS  is 
Guaranteed  Most  Durable 

FLEX-O-GLASS,  the  Original  product  advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet  rays_  is  unequaled.  Genuine  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  always  has  been  and  is  today  made  on  a  stronger, 
better  cloth  base  specially  processed  to  withstand  all  kinds  of 
weather..  That’s 'why  it  lasts  for  years,  always  lies  flat  and 
stays  bright.  FLEX-O-GLASS  even  looks 
fresh  and  netv  after  many  seasons  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  wind,  rain  and  snow.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  it  with  inferior  materials.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  tested  FLEX-O-GLASS 
thoroughly  before  recommending  its  use — 
lour  Protection.  It  is  used  with  amazing 
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.  - - - - -  <*>.  vs  the  cost.  In 

< »sts  only  3  V2c  a  sq.  ft.  postpaid.  Order  Genuine 
hLEX-O-GLASS  today  at  our  risk — direct  from  the  factory 
and  save  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Jensen,  of  Nebraska,  writes  :  “When  FLEX-O-GLASS 
is  installed  beside  another,  it  speaks  for  itself.” 

PRICES —All  Postage  Prepaid 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

15  Sq.  Yards  Postpaid  lor  $5.00 


Millions  of  Yards  in  Use — Read  What  Users  Say 


415%  Increased  Egg  Production 

“X  bought  10  yds.  of  your  product  about  Oct. 

1,  1926,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  When  a 
company  makes  the  statement  that  ‘My  broth¬ 
er’s  eggs  increased,  etc.,’  X  usually  associate 
such  claims  with  a  well-known  farm  animal 
advertised  as  a  brand  of  well-known  smoking 
tobacco.  My  hen-house  was  8%xl0  and  faced 
west.  So  1  built  a  lean  to  south  of  this  8%x 
10  of  Flex-O-Glass.  Not  until  January  had 

I  any  accurate 
figures  on  pro¬ 
duction.  So  I 
waited  until  the 
end  of  that 
month  to  write 
you.  With  a 
space  of  170  cu¬ 
bic  feet  (about 
enough  for  40 
chickens)  I  have 
sucqessf  ully 
raised  61  without  any  sign  of  disease  and  al¬ 
though  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  we  had  20 
below  and  on  the  12tli  snow  piled  over  4  ft, 
on  this  Flex-O-Glass  and  on  the  16th  over 
an  inch  of  sleet  fell  on  it.  My  Flex-O-Glass 
is  still  O.  K.,  and  my  egg  production  shows 
an  increase  of  415%  over  last  year.  (One  hen 
laid  25  eggs  in  January.)  If  you  need  a 
booster  send  ’em  to  me.” — A.  A.  Sliisler  of 
Illinois. 

Great 

"Please  send  100  yds.  more  of  the  Flex-O- 
Glass.  I  got  nearly  200  yds.  in  my  last  or¬ 
der  but  need  some  more  and  several  of  the 
neighbors  want  some.  They  say  it  is  great 
stuff.  Please  rush  the  order.” — J.  H.  F. 

Mullett  of  Michigan. 

Makes  Dandy  Hotbeds 

“Please  rush  me  10  yds:  more  of  yov  :•  Flex- 
O-Glass  as  I  like  that  which  I  got  O.K.  That 
stuff  makes  dandy  hotbed  and  cold-frame 
coverings.” — R.  M.  Webster  of  Indiana. 

FLEX-O-GLASS 

1451  N.  Cicero  Avenue 


Keeps  Coops  Warmer 

“I  have  received  the  trial  roll  of  Flex-O- 
Glass,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  service.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it. 
as  it  gives  good  satisfaction.  It  keeps  the 
coop  warmer  than  glass  does,  and  holds  the, 
heat.  In  a  few  days  I  noticed  a  great  change 
in  my  laying  hens.  My  friends  from  far  and 
near  are  inquiring  about  Flex-O-Glass.” — 
Alfred  E.  Fraser,  Nova  Scotia. 

Thinks  It’s  Fine 

“Enclosed  find  $3.50  for  which  please  send 
me  by  parcel  post  prepaid  10  yds.  of  Flex-O- 
Glass.  I  have  used  10  yds.,  and  think  it  is 
fine.  Am  using  it  on  the  porch  and  win¬ 
dows.”— -Jesse  E.  Harlow,  Illinois. 

Her  Third  Order 

“Enclosed  find  $5  to  pay  for  15  sq.  yds.  This 
is  my  third  order  for  your  Flex-O-Glass  this 
year.  I  think  it  is  fine  for  poultry  sheds.” — 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Piatt  of  Mississippi. 


Superior  to  Glass 

“I  put  Flex-O-Glass  on  alongside  of  a  glass 
window  last  summer.  I  found  it  superior  to 
glass  for  light.  I  have  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  Flex-O-Glass  to  give  advice 
to  people  I  meet.  I  do  not  hesitate  selling 
anything  that  has  merit.”— T.  S.  Baird  of 
New  York. 


Likes  the  Quality 

"This  is  to  advise  that  the  shipment  of 
Flex-O-Glass  was  received  on  Oct.  16  in 
good  condition  and  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  the  product.”— Walter  Nichol 
of  Oregon.  » 

It  Works  Quickly 

“I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  my  first  or¬ 
der  of  5  yds.  Your  Flex-O-Glass  does  all 
that  you  claim 
it  does,  and  then 
some.  Lots  of 
eggs  now  and 
nice  healthy 
chickens.  I  had 
my  chickens  in 
a  coop  with  or¬ 
dinary  glass.  I 

then  built  a  _ _ _ _ 

new  coop  and  put  in  your  Flex-O-Glass.  A 
difference  was  noticed  at  once.” — Ernest  Lees 
of  Wisconsin. 

Proof  That  It's  Best 

“I  like  your  Flex-O-Glass  very  much.  It  is 
the  best  grade  of  glass  fabric  I’ve  seen  Used.” 
- — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hansen,  Oklahoma. 

Neighbor  Recommends  It 

“This  note  is  to  tell  you  that  one  of  my 
neighbors,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lindsey  has  some  of 
your  Flex-O-Glass  in  her  henhouse,  and  I  am 
so  enthusiastic  over  it  just  by  seeing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  keeping  out  the  cold  and  letting  in 
the  light  that  I  am  mailing  an  order  for  15 
yds.  to  try  it  on  hotbeds  as  well  as  for  hen¬ 
houses.” — Mrs.  A.  L.  Robinson  of  Nevada. 

A  Strong  Booster 

“I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  Flex-O-Glass 
that  I  thought  I  would  be  doing  other  poul¬ 
trymen  of  Madera  County  a  good  turn  by 
publislmigibthe  enclosed  clipping.  I  built 
what  is  known  as  a  university-type  house  of 
four  units  with  a  capacity  of  600  birds.” — 
L.  E.  Hughson  of  California. 


ft.  (135  sq.  ft.  size  for  300  chicks)  or  use  for  brooder-house 
f touts,  hotbeds ,  poultry,  barn  or  hoghouse  windows,  enclosing 
Pfijches  storm  doors,  etc.  If  after  15  days  not  satisfied  that 
1  LEX-O-GLAbS  gives  more  warm  healthful  light  than  glass 
or  if  it  isn’t  stronger,  better  and  more  durable  than  other  ma¬ 
terials,  just  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  bv 
the  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  without  question.  You  take 
no  risk. 

You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your  money  back.  Order 
direct  from  factory  and  save  money.  Use  Guarantee  Coupon  be- 
low  which  is  backed  by  $1,000  deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank 
Chicago  Mail  check  or  money  order  today.  Send  $9.50  for 
30  yds.  it  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  filled  in  24  hours 
from  Chicago,  the  railway  center  of  the  U.  S.  FREE  catalog 
oil  request  contains  valuable  poultry  information 


PROMPT 

SERVICE 

It  takes  only  11 
hours  for  a 
letter  to  come 
from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  to  Chicago. 
Within  24  hours 
your  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  leaves 
the  factory. 


Q.UICK.  DELIVE R.Y f 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  189, 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . .  for  which  send  me  a 

.• . yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  36  inches  wide,  * 

by  prepaid  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  .if  » 
1  am  not  satisfied'  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  ■ 
may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  with-  3 
out  question.  j 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  189  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  i-2.1. 


Name 

Town 


R.  F.  D . . .  State 

(&>  i_j»  lu.  Lak  Sgf 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1027 


Get  Chix  From  Stock 
Raised  in  Northern 
New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  ac¬ 
climated  to  rugged  climate.  Hogan  tested 
high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  I2V2C.  each  and 
up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring 
deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies  of  all 
Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

U  A  Monday  and  Wednesday  MnrrL  7j-L 

nA  1  LnCO  of  each  week  commencing  lUUTLIl  i  III 

Thousands  of  strong,  husky  little  fellows  for  March  delivery.  Why  not 
get  an  early  start  with  the  most  dependable  crop  the  farmer  can  raise. 

OUR  PLANT  IS  LOCATED 

Between  Rochester  and  Buffalo  just  off  Million  Dollar  Highway  on  Youngstown- 
Olcott  Road.  Come  and  bee  Us. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Established  1887 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Otters 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
May  SI  10  $1  20 

Delivery  Delivery  *?*-•*'* 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
Eduction  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  vour  order  NO  IV  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Writ*  for  Circular  "A”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Ass'n 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UP  TO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


TEN  THOUSAND  CHICKS 

Our  total  output  for  this  season  are  bred  from 
carefully  selected,  three  year  old  hens  and  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  We  offer  one  quality  of  chick-the 
same  auality  that  we  will  use  as  replacements  m  our 
own  pens.  Our  quantity  is  limited,  but  not  our  qual¬ 
ity  We  wish  to  interest  poultrymen  who  are  after 
quality  chicks  backed  by  honest  effort  at  fair  price. 

Bayview  Poultry  Farm,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  K.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All. 
strong,  husky  birds,  guperb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher's  Single  .Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of.  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


BfriTTraarer 
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Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males.  _ 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

lid.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  E.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


The  Henyard 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Wc  have  noticed  a  few  remedies  for 
stopping  chickens  from  eating  eggs.  We 
have  tried  tilling  a  few-half-filled  eggs 
with  hot  pepper  but  to  no  avail.  Also 
we  have  fed  our  100  White  Wyandotte 
hens  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  mash 
moistened  with  vinegar  to  give  each  one 
its  share.  This  method  also  proved  use¬ 
less  as  we  are  still  bothered  with  hens 
eating  some  of  the  eggs.  What  is  the 
best  remedy  to  stop  the  above?  Also  we 
find  that  two  or  three  of  the  hens  lay 
soft-shell  eggs.  As  we  feed  them  oyster 
shells  and  charcoal,  we  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  this.  Can  you  help  us  also  in 
this  matter?  We  feed  them  a  mixture 
of  different  mashes  in  hoppers  which  are 
always  full  and  are  at  their  disposal  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  At.  morning  and  night,  we 
feed  them  scratch  grain.  A.  F. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

We  know  of  no  sure  cure  for  this 
trouble.  Feeding  vinegar  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  and  we  have  passed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  along,  not  because  we  thought 
that  the  idea  .seemed  very  sensible  but 
because  we  were  driven  by  deperation 
to  suggest  something.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  some  one  suggests  a  remedy 
that  has,  he  believes,  been  entirely  effi¬ 
cient  in  his  hands,  and  he  would  be  of¬ 
fended  if  any  one  told  him  that  the  cure 
was  prdbably  mere  coincidence  and  that 
the  supposed  remedy  would  probably  not 
work  at  another  time  or  in  some  one 


olinc  lanterns,  hang  one  in  each  pen  at 
dusk  and  keep  lighted  until  8  P.  M.  I 
give  them  their  scratch  about  5  :30 ;  warm 
water  three  times  a  day ;  plenty  of  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal,  Alfalfa  hay  in 
racks  for  green  food.  There  is  also  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  in  laying  mash.  M.  C. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Pullets  that  lay  well  for  a  time  and 
then  molt  may  have  been  underfed  upon 
whole  grains  and  lost  in  weight.  If  too 
much  laying  mash  is  consumed  and  too 
little  scratch  grain,  egg  production  may 
cause  too  great  a  drain  upon  the  body 
and,  with  the  loss  of  the  surplus  flesh,  a 
slump  in  production  and  a  partial  molt 
is  likely  to  result.  This  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  by  watching  the  condition  of 
the  birds  and  supplying  whole  grain 
enough  to  avoid  a  loss  of  flesh ;  it  being 
assumed  that  the  pullets  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  fat,  as  they  should  have  done. 
I  suspect  that  the  cause  of  your  trouble 
has  been  too  scant  feeding  of  whole  grain 
with  the  mash.  You  speak  f  lighting 
the  pens  until  8  o’clock  but  feeding  their 
grain  at  5  :30.  The  object  in  lighting  is 
not  to  keep  the  birds  up  late  but  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  eat  a  late  supper.  Your 
grain  feeding  under  the  lights  should 
come  at  about  8  o’clock,  thus  permitting 
the  birds  to  fill  their  crops  with  hard 
grain  and  avoid  the  long  fast  that,  other¬ 
wise,  would  come  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  when  an  early  supper  had 
been  digested  and  a  late  breakfast  was  in 
prospect.  It  is  not  the  lighting  but  the 


A  Flock  of  Business  liens 


else’s  hands.  He  has  tried  it,  and  knows. 
We  don’t  dispute,  we  simply  get  under 
cover  and  wait  for  further  experience  to 
confirm  or  disprove  the  contention.  It 
usually  disproves  it. 

If  a  flock  can  be  watched,  the  offenders 
can  often  be  detected  by  their  actions  or 
by  streaks  of  yellow  yolks  about  their 
faces,  and  then  removed  for  a  time.  Fre¬ 
quent  gathering  of  'the  eggs  helps,  as 
does  arranging  the  nests  so  that  they  are 
not  easily  looked  into  by  birds  seeking 
for  something  to  do.  Turning  the  flock 
loose  out  of  doors  will  usually  stop  the 
practice.  Stuffed  eggs,  china  eggs  and 
various  other  expedients  have  been  tried. 
Try  any  you  like,  we  throw  up  our  hands. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  are  not  necessarily 
an  evidence  of  lack  of  lime  in  the  ration ; 
the  hen  may  not  be  able  to  utilize  the 
lime  she  eats  in  making  shells,  because 
of  some  disorder  of  the  egg-making  or¬ 
gans.  It  is  not  strange  that  heavily-fed 
fowls  suffer  from  such  disorders  at  times, 
and  they  usually  recover  if  given  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  100  White  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  April  18  last ;  started  to  lay  in 
September,  gradually  went  up  to  50  per 
cent  production  until  about  Dec.  12 ;  then 
started  to_  go  back  until  now  I  am  only 
getting  at>out  36  eggs  a  day.  Some  of 
them,  about  50  I  judge,  started  to  molt 
since  the  middle  of  December.  I  have  a 
new  henhouse,  75x16  ft.,  8  ft.  high  in 
front,  6  ft.  in  back,  divided  into  three 
pens  25  ft.  each.  These  chickens  are  in 
two  pens.  It  is  ventilated  well,  open  at 
the  eaves ;  there  are  eight  glass  windows 
and  four  cello-glass  windows  36x72  in., 
all  windows  closed  on  cold  days  except 
bottom  half  of  glass  windows  which  I 
have  open  with  burlap  tacked  on.  I  feed 
a  good  commercial  mash  and  scratch.  I 
use  oat  straw  for  litter,  plenty  of  it.  No 
sickness ;  some  of  the  birds  look  at  pres¬ 
ent.  time  like  culls,  too  much  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  on  head  and  shanks ;  some  head  lice, 
but  did  not  see  any  on  body.  I  dosed 
every  one  with  sodium  fluoride.  Is  this 
house  too  high  inside?  It  is  on  sloping 
ground,  good  drainage,  about  2%  ft.  off 
ground  in  front  and  about  1  ft.  off  ground 
in  back,  set  on  posts.  Some  of  these 
chickens  are  lively  and  always  working, 

.  but  a  good  many  of  them  seem  to  stand 
around  as  though  cold.  I  feed  scratch 
only  at  night,  about  16  lbs.  Mash  in  hop¬ 
pers  all  the  time;  have  started  to  feed  a 
wet  mash  warm  at  midday,  all  they  will 
clean  up  in  15  minutes.  Have  two  gas- 


extra  feeding  that  helps  to  keep  the  bird 
up  in  flesh  and  production  M.  B.  d. 


Pullets  for  Egg  Production 

I  have  kept  poultry  for  15  years.  First 
Barred  Rocks,  more  recently  R.  I.  Reds, 
but  am  desirous  of  having  a  larger  flock — - 
say  100  to  go  into  laying  pens  next  Fall. 
Do  you  think  I  would  do  better  to  start 
in  with  Leghorns  this  Spring  and  is  there 
any  real  difference  between  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  brown  and  white  birds  of  this 
breed?  Granted  average  success,  how 
many  baby  chicks  should  I  purchase  this 
Spring  in  order  to  expect  to  have  100 
pullets  next  Fall?  How  many  feet  of 
floor  space,  including  that  in  scratch 
shed,  should  100  pullets  be  given?  Which 
do  you  consider  the  safer,  better  brooder, 
one  heated  by  oil  or  one  by  coal? 

New  York.  airs.  a.  l.  w. 

If  you  wish  t&  produce  eggs  for  the 
New  York  market,  as,  from  your  location, 
I  presume  that  you  do,  you  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  superior  to  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  This  statement  will  arouse 
immediate  protest  from  breeders  of  other 
varieties,  but,  being  true,  we  will  let  it 
stand.  Other  breeds  and  other  varieties 
of  the  Leghorns  .  re,  in  places  and  for 
certain  purposes,  superior  to  the  Leg¬ 
horns  mentioned,  but,  for  the  kind  of 
egg  that  your  market  deman  ’s,  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  bred  for  years  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  large,  chalk  white  egg  the 
chief  end  in  view.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  other  breeds  to  recognize  this 
fact. 

You  should  purchase  a  little  more  than 
double  the  number  of  chicks  that  you  wish 
to  have  pullets ;  says  250  chicks  for  100 
pullets.  This,  with  good  fortune  in  rais¬ 
ing,  should  allow  you  to  do  u  little  culling 
in  the  Fall. 

Three  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird  should  suffice,  though  you  can  hardly 
have  too  much. 

A  coal-heated  brooder  stove  will  give 
you  better  satisfaction  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Later,  when  so  much  heat  is  not 
required  and  it  is  convenient  to  let  the 
fire  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  an 
oil  heater  is  very  convenient,  but,  if  you 
can  have  but  one  for  the  entire  season 
and  wish  to  get  your  chicks  as  early  as 
the  first  of  April,  I  think  that  you  will 
be  better  satisfied  with  a  coal  burning 
stove.  There  are  excellent  makes  of  oil 
burners  now  upon  the  market,  however, 
and  some  poultrymen  prefer  them. 

M.  B.  D. 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  ar,e  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Feb. 
13,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

The  tendency  to  keep  more  pullets  and 
less  hens  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
On  many  of  our  commercial  egg  farms 
we  find  100  per  cent  of  the  flock  are  pul¬ 
lets  and  that  no  breeding  nor  incubation 
work  is  done.  Such  a  program  calls  for 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  brooding 
each  year. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock  and  feeding  for 
batchable  eggs,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  turn 
out  a  pyoduct  that  will,  produce  a  good 
husky  livable  chick.  This  is  especially 
time  with  the  incubators  in  use  today, 
many  of  which  require  little  attention 
once  they  are  regulated. 

It  is  after  the  chick  is  hatched  that  the 
poultryman’s  real  big  job  begins,  for  the 
handling  of  a  large  number  of  chicks  un¬ 
der  artificial  conditions  inquires  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  details. 

While  many  poultrymen  rise  cut  straw, 
cut  hay,  hayseed  or  sweepings  from  the 
barn  floor  for  litter,  we  believe  a  layer  of 
clean  sand  on  the  floor  with  shavings  is 
ideal  in  that  practically  no  dust  is  stirred 
by  the  chicks  as  in  the  case  of  other  lit¬ 
ters  mentioned. 

A  fire  should  be  started  in  the  brooder 
stove  a  day  or  so  before  the  chicks  are 
ready  to  be  put  under  the  hover  so  that 
the  house  may  be  thoroughly  dried  out 
and  warmed  up.  New  ether  wafers  should 
be  xxsed  in  the  regulators  each  year.  The 
factor  of  paramount  importance  in  brood¬ 
ing  chicks,  is  a  correct  even  temperature 
which  our  experience  has  proven  to  be 
95  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover,  one  inch  above  the  floor.  Ternper- 
ature  can  be  reduced  about  five  degrees  a 
week.  It  is  well  to  place  some  kind  of  a 
guard  around  the  chicks  so  as  to  keep 
them  within  three  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 
hover  for  the  first  three  nights.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  “rule  of  three”  take  three  days 
to  house  break  the  birds  before  permitting 
them  outdoors,  regardless  of  how  good 
the  weather  is.  Then  a  temporary  yard 
should  be  provided  for  at  least  three  days 
before  free  range  methods  are  put  into 
practice.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
chick’s  education  should  be  complete  un¬ 
til  the  birds  are  old  enough  to  begin 
roosting. 

In  regard  to  feeding  there  are  as  many 
methods  as  there  are  varieties  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Make  your  plan  simple  and  fool 
proof.  Where  dried  buttermilk  is  used  in 
the  mash  or  where  a  commercial  “Butter¬ 
milk  Baby  Chick  Starter,”  is  used  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  feeding 
all  the  mash  they  will  eat  and  all  the 
water  they  will  drink ;  nothing  else.  If 
liquid  milk  can  be  purchased  for  two 
cents  or  less  per  quart  give  the  chicks 
all  they  will  drink,  no  water  and  add  1 
to  2  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil  to  the  mash. 
Chicks  at  Farmingdale  get  no  scratch 
grain  until  two  weeks  old  and  we  question 
whether  they  need  any  until  the  time  they 
go  on  t’  i  milk  and  oats  mixture  at  five 
weeks  of  age.  Nature’s  preventive  of  leg 
weakness,  plenty  of  direct  sunlight,  is 
cheaper  than  cod  liver  oil. 

In  planning  a  replacement  program  we 
usually  figure  that  five  eggs  will  produce 
one  good  pullet  or  three  husky  chicks  will 
produce  one  pullet  after  culling. — D.  H. 
Horton,  Supervisor  Egg-laying  Contest. 

S|«  *  *  !)C  * 

During  the  fifteenth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest,  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  3,551  eggs  or  50.7  per  cent.  This  is 
a  gain  of  5.2  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  is  8  per  cent  better  than 
for  the  same  week  last  year. 

Hisdi  Pens  for  the  Week. — Parmentei,’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  53 ;  Eugene 
Delamarter,  S.  C.  W.  L.,  51;  Waverly 
Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  W.  L.,  49 ;  Belcoe 
Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  W.  L.,  48;  Five 
Point  Leghorn  Farm,  S.  C.  W.  L.,  48; 
W.  R.  Dewsnap,  S.  C.  W.  L.,  48 ;  Iloule 
Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  48;  Spring  Brook 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  47. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
618 ;  Kilbourn  Farm,  548 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Ileasley,  545;  Meadowedge  Farm,  531; 
Snnnyside  Farm,  525;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  513. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  533  ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
485 ;  Fristegarth  Poulti*y  Farm,  473 ; 
Pannenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  462. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  355 ;  Ontario  Agri.  College, 
323. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  280. 

***>»* 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High 

Low  Conditions 

Feb. 

7 

44 

25 

Clear 

Feb. 

8 

50 

18 

Clear 

Feb. 

9 

57 

24 

Clear 

Feb. 

10 

50 

28 

Partly  cloudy 

Feb. 

11 

46 

19 

Clear 

Feb. 

12 

50 

18 

Clear 

Feb. 

13 

38 

19 

Cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
Feb.  14,  1927 :  White,  41c ;  brown,  42c ; 
medium,  35c;  pullets,  32c. 
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Baby  Chicks 

Write  For  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  order  Now. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3 10- A,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


End  of  15th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  lead  all  Reds 
as  they  have  for  many  weeks 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  also  well  up 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Buy  CHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Requirements 

1—  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older.  (No  pullets  allowed 

certification.) 

3—  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 

24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 
Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y  


u  need  this  catalog  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Bex  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  LTwy  ^ut^Ru^o w 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  46  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Kemarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
\\  HITE  FOB  INFORMATION — Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Box  18  Chestertown,  Maryland 


PEERLESSCHICK  HATCHERY 

§Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big  strong,  pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  Health,  Color,  Type  and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Taucred,  Hollywood,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  etc. 

100*  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices.  25  60  100  600 

"White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted  *3.25  *6.25  *12.00  957.50 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Bocks,  Reds,  Black  Mmorcas  -  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Part.  Rocks,  Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.75  16.00  72.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  Wo  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  please  you- 

Reference— The  Bank  of  Leipsic.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  201  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


HWEGLERS  THOROBRED  Baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  UPI  ILKO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  I2c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


Onr  1  Rf  k  Ymp  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
_ *  for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 
reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 
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INMAN 

Head 

CHICKS 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  3. 


§ 


BUY  CRICKS 

'JjvmA  Pouinwm 


unvuvon  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 


plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis 


YftIT  pt  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
l  VU  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 


FUFF  circn,ar  explaining  how  one  of  onr  customers 
I  hblj  made  $1,446  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Our  1926  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

W  atch  on  rpensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

ASTOSMTOJ 

CERTIFIED 
MM® 

BREEDERS  ^ 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


(■QUALITY  CHIX] 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

JASPER’S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Order  Baby  Chicks  Now! 

5000  chicks  per  week,  the  kind  that  live,  grow,  lay  and 
pay,  all  from  eggs  weighing  24  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
Our  breeders  are  in  perfect  health,  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea  or  Paralysis,  and  are  larger  than  the 
average  Leghorn.  All  pens  headed  by  males  from  dams 
with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  287  eggs. 

Our  chicks  are  the  superior  kind.  Try  some  and  be 
convinced.  Circular  free. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Great  Jasper,  Prep.  HUDSON,  N.  H 


DLSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  O.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy- 
and  otte,  16e:  Special  Matl  ngs, 
20«s  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Roek,  15«;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100  %  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  Ul.SH,  leaver  Springs,  Pa 
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<Ib e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1927 


CLEAN  BONE  MEAL- 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $40.00  |  Ton  $22.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


CHICKS 


Our 
Hth 
Year 

...  $10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 

Free  i.ange  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHER*.  Box  SO,  Millerstown,  Pa 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free.g 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinf eltersville ,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  210  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  bv  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  CLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S 

Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tan- 
crediCocaerels.  Ifyoudesirechicksabovethe average, this 
is  your  opportunity.  11  years  of  breeding  selection  behind 
my  hens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  producers. 

BELLM0RE  POULTRY  FARM  BELLM0RE,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

leghorn  Micks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCDY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Fa. 

TANCREDSTRAINLEGHORNS 

Large  Leghorns.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  Chicks  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders  at 
SOe  each.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 

CHICKS-COCKERELS  I;  c\  ViiSBSiKS 

From  trap-nested  range  raised  stock.  State  tested  and 
free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Aosolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  (Member  I.B.C.A  ) 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  F.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N-  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  $20.  $180 per  1,000.  A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Alll  All  A  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

1 1  U  I  1 1  fir  V  s.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

I  I  El  i  I  I  n  >1  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1  4c  each 

wlllv  l»W  Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  1 2c  each 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  Egg  Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  XU.  contests 
1925-26.  Quality  chicks$18,  $25,  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12,  $20.  85$  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kocks  -  -  -  -  814  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  lO  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  IOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

8  weeks  old  Pullets. 

CHARLES  H.  BENJAMIN  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

S3. 50 

36.50 

$12 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.25 

8.00 

1  5 

3.00 

5.50 

1  O 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
Ho  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAIistervlUe,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

.  i .  gQ  inn  nnn 


25 


100 


500 


Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks .  1  00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.o0 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.00  5.50  .  10,00  47  50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Fi*om  our  prize  winning  stock.  Excellent  layers  mated 
to  select  cockerels.  Grade  A,  S25  per  100;  Grade  B,$18  per 
100.  Send  10%  with  order.  First  deliveries  March  21st. 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm  -:-  Boonton,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


ivery.rj 

should  send  for 

these  FREE 

Samples 


Odorless 

Free  from  Animal  Matter 

TRY  this  double-duty  grit.  Save  half 
your  outlay  for  minerals  and  get 
better  results.  Lime  Crest  Grit  is  hard 
enough  to  grind  the  feed,  yet  soluble 
enough  to  nourish  the  fowl.  Lime  Crest 

Lime  Flour  used  in  a  4%  proportion  in  mash 
will  further  strengthen  the  fowl  and  its  egg 
shells.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze  90  to 
95%  Carbonate  of  Lime  (calcium!,  and  8% 
magnesia.  They  supply  mineral  for  making 
shells  for  eggs  and  building  bone  for  chicks. 
Dr.  B.  F.Kaupp,  well-known  poultry  authority, 
says  such  grit  will  stimulate  egg  production. 
Our  customers  agree  with  him;  and  so  will 
you  after  using  a  trial  sack.  Send  75e  today 
for  100-lb;  bag,  price  F.  O.  B.  Plant. 

A  size  for  every  fowl : 

No.  1— for  mature  birds  No.  3 — for  chicks 

No.  2 — for  growing  stock  No.  4— for  the  mash 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  today.  We’ll 
send  FREE  Sample  and  Folder  with  practical 
feeding  rations. 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
10  Church  Street  Newton,  New  Jersey 


•jod&y 


Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
10  Church  Street,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  postpaid,  FREE 
Samples  of  your  Lime  Crest  Grit  and  Ration 
Folder. 


Name. 


Post  Office . 

R.  F.  D . 


....State. 


25 

50 

100 

S3. 75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

4.25 

7.76 

1  4.50 

4.75 

8.75 

1  6.50 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0.00 

VlTTANY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  ffet  them.  From  pure  bred,  hiffh 
effff  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Kocks.  K.  I.  Reds  -  -  • 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes 

Rroiler  Chicks  . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


bum  e  wwu? ef\LcK,i 


BARRON  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to 314.  Chicks  15  to  20c  each.  Barred 
and  White  Iioclts,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh. Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  -  •  • 

Heavy  Mixed 

100%  live  arrival. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

iooo 

$3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

4.00 

7  50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

75  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

Box  166  RICHFIELD, 


PA. 


39 

39 
45 

45 

40 
32 
47 
52 

46 

47 


280 

519 

573 

606 

573 

466 

539 

581 

481 

623 

633 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Feb.  13,  and  second,  total  to  date: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  45 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . . 

Ruland  Plfry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

R.  0.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada . 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Pa . 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yds,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J . . . . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

It.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada... 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Rock,  N.  J . 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Bnevsky,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J. 

Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J. .. 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Mich . 

M.  Levene,  N.  J . . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . , ... 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J. ...... 

AVaverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . 

O.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

F.  H.  AVoggan,  Canada . . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

AVhite  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hocli  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  AV.  Horstmann,  N.  J . 

AVene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . ! 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

B.  &  H.  AVegner,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright;,  N.  J..... . 

Pinehurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa . 

M.  Vogel,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada... 

C.  AV.  Augenstein,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . . . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  27  339 

Totals  .  4358  50606 


44  546 

52  724 
36  507 
39  387 


39  448 
52  769 

44  608 
44  300 
48  706 
47  534 

51  611 

65  561 

51  565 

34  656 

44  516 


48  542 

35  350 

51  647 

35  453 
39  511 

49  511 

44  42-9 

35  385 

44  679 

48  606 

45  486 

46  381 

52  523 

38  549 

52  570 

52  564 

33  491 

33  410 

39  342 

49  570 

39  477 

43  425 

47  525 

40  541 

55  537 

•  53  566 

39  530 

43  441 

42  409 

46  461 

36  477 

52  585 

48  644 

54  558 

47  452 

45  533 

26  419 

51  598 

50  539 

47  537 

19  566 

34  535 

55  629 

48  433 

43  325 

51  558 

51  531 

49  480 

40  374 

41  433 
45  484 

27  532 

40  307 

36  445 
45  582 

49  421 
48  507 

27  472 

56  702 

48  472 

43  448 

26  345 
39  434 

36  389 

44  351 
43  439 

48  513 

45  462 

37  298 

37  374 

49  549 

39  548 

56  764 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


Ventilating  Incubator  Cellar 

We  are  digging  an  incubator  cellar,  4 
feet  cement,  4  feet  tile.  The  cement  is 
under  ground,  the  tile  on  top.  We  are 
putting  in  3  air  intakes  on  both  sides  of 
the  building  about  level  Avith  the  bottom 
of  the  windows ;  each  intake  is  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  whole  building  is  24x26 
ft.  How  many  outlets  should  we  make? 

Pennsylvania.  W.  W.  s. 

I  cannot  give  definite  dimensions  for 
such  air  inlets  and  outlets,  further  than 
to  say  that  they  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  of  any  necessary  change  of 
air  in  the  room  while  the  incubators  are 
in  operation.  This  is  an  indefinite  quan¬ 
tity,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  cellar  as  to  air  drafts  and  to 
the  number  of  machines  used  at  one  time, 
also  as  to  whether  provision  is  made  for 
carrying  off  fumes  from  the  machines 
used.  Ordinarily  an  incubator  cellar  may 
he  well  ventilated  through  the  windows 
used  to  provide  light,  these  being  upon 
tAVO  sides  or  all  sides  of  the  building 
above  the  ground  level.  Two  or  more 
windows  upon  a  side  may  be  hinged  to 
open  from  the  inside  and  frames  covered 
by  thin  muslin  may  be  placed  outside  to 
break  up  direct  drafts  through  the  opened 
windows.  By  opening  or  closing  these 
windoAvs  according  to  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  air  of  the  room  sufficiently 
pure. 


M.  B.  D. 


He:  “How  is  that  back  tire  on  your 
side,  dear?  She  (looking  over  the  side  of 
the  car)  :  “Oh,  it’s  all  right.  It’s  flat  on 
the  bottom,  but  it’s  round  on  the  top.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


You  buy  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  its  Vitamins. 
Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 
t'wice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  ‘Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 
Gallon  Can,  #2.40;  5-gal.,  #9.50;  10-gal.,  #17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  #45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.,  #82.50. 

Write  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

& 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

Ip'w  oAvaiiable  —  Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  100%  pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  other  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  IV rite  for  prices  and  information. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass, 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  Vt. 

BOURBON  Ttirl/aif  Tnmc  $15  ea.  EGGS,  $10  per  12. 

RED  luliVCy  iUIIla  Large  healthy  tree  range 
stocir.  None  better.  Milton  Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS — Winners  Madison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Breeding  Toms.  FLONA  HORNING,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Wild  M-IUrdo  (domesticated),  $8.75  per  pair, 

miu  lll-liarus  12c  each.  R.  C.  MACULE*.  Brogue 


Eggs 

Brogueville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 


DUCKLINGS 


$85;  E gg*  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Year. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  84  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH 

BROaZE 

range  stock. 


TlirUrOV  TAItlt  515  ea.  EGGS  S 10  per  72 

IlIlKSy  I  OlTlS  Large  healthy  tree 

.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa 


Narragansett  Turkey  Toms  £;ee"Sy*‘!  range 

Stock.  INohO  better.  OltCIlAKD  FAltJlS  Spring  Orove,  l'a. 


Gray 


Pal!  Hnplrc  ss  her  pah--  Genuine.  None  better. 

Udll  UUUKo  MILTON  HOKE  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 
lIlGliA,AMO  FARM  Box  29  Selleravllle,  l’a. 

CflR  QAI  E  BOURBON  HER  TURKEYS— Hens,  $IO;  Toms, 
run  OMLl  $12.  F.  D.  SHEPARD,  Brantingham,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1927 

All  leatiing  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Hostage  paid 
100%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


CHICKS I 


BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

.Strains :  Giants,  Pedriclc  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyckoifs. 
5,000  chicks  weeitiy.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  *5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -:-  ALTAM0NT.  N.  T. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  ».  I>.  25  60  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.75  $7.25  $14.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  6.25  10.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Anil?  *  Son,  Props.  Star  Rout*  Richfield,  Pa. 


•Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


41 1 


BACK  OF 


Aie  geneiations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  aver  ge  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitalitv  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

March  .  «  $25.00  per  hundred 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr,  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  ...  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOTTES  RHODE  ISLAND  REOS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20  000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100# 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


—  SINGLE  COM  B - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

noon  breeders  on  free  fnrm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapueat  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  ehicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


hicKS 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  aud  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  haveutility  stock  forthose  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  elves  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  U  will  help  you  make  more  from  yur  poullry  phmt. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


New  POULTRY  CATALOG  FREE 

We  batch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  lias  been  rigidly  culled  for  tj[pe 
tnd  egg  production.  You  will  he  pleased  with 
•in  order  of  these  chicks.  W ri  te  for  free  catalog. 
Established  1 905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tanored  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  Uth  year  producing  high  quality  chicks*^  write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


buy  ITY”  DAY* 

HOFF’S  VII  /YIvI  I  I  OLD 

CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns*  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  bred  from  trap- 
nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks  are 
reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of 
the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  39  years*  experi¬ 
ence.  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order 
receives  my  personal  attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to 
send  for  my  catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1927. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neihanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandotces,  Barred  Hocks,  Beds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door .  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Fa. 


Ks*a S3  r*** 
Monroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


emfromaleadingcommer- 
oultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
;he  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nil  select  our  breeders  for 
lots  a  Poultryman  wants. 
V  and  profits.  All  breeding 
tested  by  N.  V.  8.  Agrieul- 
,'ollege  for  Wh  ite  Diarrhea, 
for  catalog  and  prices. 


LEADING  BREEDS. 
BEST  BLOOD. 


9V2C  up- 

WRITE  TODAY. 


Special  Inducements 
for  Early  Orders. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 
Catalog  Free. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


8.  0.  TV.  mirifC  BAUR9S-II0r.LYW00D8trmIn.80 
LEGHORN  vDiUlJ  years’  experlenee.  Circular  free, 
NAUVOO  KltUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  B,  I>.  1  _ Ettert,  Pa. 


Killing  Poultry 

Would  it  be  practical  for  you  to  de¬ 
scribe  by  a  diagram  or  sketch  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  proper  way  to  kill  a  chicken? 
I  understand  if  a  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  is  first  quickly  forced  into  the  brain 
it  causes  insensibility  and  no  pain  when 
the  artery  is  severed ;  in  other  words, 
explain  the  piercing  and  severing  process. 
I  have  seen  persons  stick  chickens  and  it 
looked  so  cruel  to  me.  I  have  heard  there 
is  a  more  humane  method.  N.  C.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

Suspend*  the  bird  to  be  killed  head 
downward  and  on  a  level  convenient  for 
the  operator.  Hold  the  head  of  the  bird 
in  the  left  hand,  back  toward  the  palm 
and  with  thumb  pressed  into  the  space 
just  below  and  behind  the  ear  on  one 
side,  one  or  more  fingers  into  correspond¬ 
ing  space  on  opposite  side,  this  to  open 
the  bird’s  mouth.  Hold  the  chicken  by 
the  bony  skull,  not  by  the  neck.  The  cut 
for  bleeding  is  made  before  the  sticking. 
With  a  narrow  sharp  blade  make  a  small 
cut  inside  the  mouth  on  the  left  side  of 
the  throat  where  the  skull  bones  end, 
direction  of  cut  upward  and  to  the  left 
when  the  throat  of  the  bird  is  toward  the 


operator.  As  the  vein  to  be  cut  lies 
superficially  here,  no  force  is  required 
to  sever  it.  Then  turn  the  blade  and 
thrust  it  backward  through  the  groove  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  and  into  the 
brain,  which  lies  in  the  back  part  of  the 
skull.  It  is  this  reaching  of  the  brain 
which  causes  unconsciousness  and  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  feathers  through  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  holding  them.  A  shudder  of 
the  bird  will  indicate  that  the  brain  has 
been  reached.  If  skillfully  done,  the  op¬ 
eration  is  not  cruel,  as  death  quickly  en¬ 
sues.  Observation  of  the  process  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  operator  is  a  better 
method  of  learning  it  than  a  written  de¬ 
scription  can  be.  The  cut  shows  the 
operation.  M.  B.  D. 


Oviduct  Trouble 

What  is  wrong  with  my  pullets?  I 
have  275  in  a  coop  16x50  ft.  It  is  well 
lighted  with  plenty  of  dry  litter.  They 
are  up  in  good  shape  as  to  size  and 
weight  and  are  laying  good,  averaging  50 
per  cent  now,  and  for  the  past  week  or 
so  when  a  chicken  lays  a  bloody  egg  so 
that  there  is  blood  around  the  vent  the 
other  chickens  at  once  start  to  pick  on 
her  at  the  sight  of  fresh  blood  and  keep 
picking  at  her  until  they  kill  her.  We 
have  lost  sometimes  two  pullets  a  day 
in  that  way.  G.  W.  G. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent 
fowls,  from  picking  at  and  finally  killing 
their  fellow’s  when  the  latter  attract, 
first,  their  curiosity  by  the  display  of  a 
red  mass  protruding  from  the  body  and, 
second,  their  appetite  for  fresh  blood.  The 
only  safe  place  for  a  bird  with  protrud¬ 
ing  oviduct  is  outside  of  the  pen.  Heavy 
feeding  and  the  strain  of  heavy  laying 
cause  many  pullets  to  suffer  from  this 
trouble,  the  large  amount  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration  possibly  contributing 
to  it.  When  pullets  are  forced  to  a  50 
per  cent  production  in  November  a  great 
strain  is  being  placed  upon  their  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  cannot  stand  up  under  it.  Lighter 
feeding,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the 
ration  would  tend  to  prevent  it;  it  would 
also  cut  down  egg  production. 

Where  green  stuff  is  not  available,  the 
use  of  Epsom  salts  every  three  or  four 
W’eeks,  giving  1  lb.  in  the  day's  drinking 
water  to  each  500  birds,  should  prove  of 
value.  Some  birds  are  constitutionally 
weak  and  cannot  be  expected  to  stand 
modern  forcing  treatment ;  they  will  fall 
by  the  wayside  early;  others  with  better 
constitutions  will  last  longer  and  perhaps 
indefinitely.  The  substitution  of  dry 
milk  or  liquid  milk  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  meat  in  your  ration  might 
also  prove  of  value.  While  this  supplies 
animal  protein,  it  is  in  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  form  than  that  derived  from  meat  and 
might  prove  less  irritating  than  the  lat¬ 
ter.  H.  B.  D. 


S.CHRAM,  the  Artist :  “I  hope  you  don’t 
mind  me  coming  to  sketch  in  your  field, 
farmer?”  Farmer :  “Oh,  no.  You  keep 
the  birds  off  the  peas  better’ll  any  orn’ery 
scarecrow.” — Pathfinder. 


Make  Your  Beef  Scrap  Dollars 
Buy  More  Digestible  Protein 

EVERY  ounce  of  Pick  Scrap  is  made  from  clean,  wholesome  meat 
and  bone.  This  selected  material  is  roasted  while  still  fresh,  dried 
and  ground  into  a  fine  meal,  easily  mixed  with  the  mash.  PICK 
Scrap  is  rich  in  animal  protein  and  bone  phosphate.  Contains  no  trace  of 
garbage,  fish,  wood,  iron,  tankage  or  filler.  Made  in  a  strictly  sanitary 
plant,  independent  of  all  trusts,  monopolies  or  combinations. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

1 42 -A  Logan  A ve.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


Highly  Digestible  — Absolutely  Pure 

100-lb.  Bag — Only  $4.00 — Freight  Prepaid 

to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 


Order  a  trial  bag  today.  Feed  it 
and  watch  results.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  we  will  promptly  refund 
your  money. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for 
size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 
Contest  winners  with  pedigree  records 
from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Pedigree 
furnished.  Nobetterchieks.  Orderearly. 

Locust  Comer  Poultry  Farm 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  !.,  N.  Y. 


Prom  hens  with  records  of  200  to 
826  egffs,  We  trapnested  for  16 
vears  and  have  the  birds  that  lay 
large  white  eggs  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  customers  call  them  egg 
machines.  Send  for  our  l%rge  1927 
descriptive,  illustrated  catalog. 
Purltas  Springs  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R-lll  Avon  Lake.  Ohio 


Worlds 
Greatest 

SURE-LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Heavy- 
Laying' 

SNOW-FLECKED 
Bea.ri.ties 

Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 

E reduction  record  for  flock  and  single 
ird.  Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are 
large  and  white.  These  beautiful,  practi¬ 
cal  chickens  also  win  highest  prizes. 
Send  for  illustrated  book  that 
tells  all  about  them.  FREE. 

Address — 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 

President  Internationa]  Ancona  CInb 
Box  S-357  Berea,  Ohio 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock*  and  R.  1.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering- Brook- 
side  chicks  yon  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
ns  before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

EL  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

March  and  April  .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


DADV  Mixed . $10  per  100 

1  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

CUFPY C  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

CnivIVJ  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100  %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe ' 

Our  ehicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  ehiek  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type. 

Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives 
details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  WOLE  HATCHING  Jis  BREEDING  CO.,  BOX  3,  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


Let  as  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  Ssi 

ing  bird  in  our  flooks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
oiiiA  a  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

/AV/V/KILLPl.  1.  EiLr  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  toqnality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS-Pullete  9  to  12wks. 

Contest  Winning  Stock — We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
) 924-25,  also  high  individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  to  Improve  our  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details.  Write  for  prices. 

Finest  Baby  Chicks.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  This  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing.  You  take  no  chances. 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog — write  today. 
BltOOKFIELU  POULTRY  FARMS  J.  P.  Gasson,  Prop.  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Here’s  a  real  value — Illinois  Accredited  Chicks— -every  breeder  approved  by  Official 

(State  Inspectors.  Otir  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

Postpaid  Prices  on — 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Bd.  Bocks.  S.  C.  Reds  . '8.00 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.50 

White  Wyandottes . 9.00 

White  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  9.50 

Light  Brahmas  . 10.00 

Assorted  cliiaks,  $12  for  100;  all  heavies. 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69  GIBSON  CITY,  ILL. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$37.50 

$60.00 

$115.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

is  8.50 

16.00 

46.50 

75.00 

145.00 

17.00 

49.50 

80.00 

155.00 

18.00 

52.50 

85.00 

165.00 

19.00 

55.50 

90.00 

175.00 

$14. 

100%  live 

arrival 

guaranteed.  Ref; 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong.  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DU2ER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 
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FULLY  one-half  of  tlie  diseased  chickens  received  for  examination  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  are  infested  with  round  worms.  Your  flock  may 
be  suffering  from  worms,  without  your  knowing  it. 

The  easiest  and  safest  way  to  keep  your  flock  free  from  this  profit-destroying 
pest  is  to  feed 

C.B.P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 
Guaranteed  High  Nicotine  Content 

How  to  Free  Poultry  from  Round  Worms 

Simply  mix  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  with  every  100  lbs.  of  ^ 
mash  and  feed  as  usual.  This  method  is  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and  ^ 
practical  poultrymen  as  the  simplest  and  most  effective  preventive  and  reinedj  lor 
round  worms  in  poultry.  It  is  also  an  effective  Lice  Powder. 

Send  $1.00  for  Trial  Bag 


&  ^ 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  with  check  or  dollar  bill.  We  11  send 
you  postpaid  a  10-lb.  Trial  Bag  of  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  lo-  .  Ke> 

bacco  Powder,  enough  for  500  lbs.  of  mash.  Mail  the  Coupon 
today  and  protect  your  flock  in  this  easy  inexpensive  way.  100  A  vv  V 

lbs.  for  $4  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Free  pamphlet  explains  how  V  -N< W-.n. 

C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  rids  flocks  o.  v  <8^® 

pests,  external  and  internal.  Write  for  your  copy.  Vs*  ^ 

C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  used  ex-  V 

tensively  by  Horticulturists  on  flowers,  orchards  and  ^9^  "v 

vegetable  gardens,  as  a  duster,  to  eliminate  soft 
bodied  insects.  Full  information  given  on  request.  ^ 

CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R  Lancaster,  Penna.  A  e 

W#/ 
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Oil — Coal  Brooders 


Oil— Hot  blue  flame  at  touch  of  match.  No  wicks. 
Powerful.  Dependable.  Four  sizes:  100  chicks,  $12;  350 
chicks,  $16;  500  chicks,  $19;  1000  chicks,  $22. 

Coal— Double  draft  control.  Greater  coal  capacity. 
Steady,  economical  fire.  Burns  hard  or  soft  coal  or 
coke.  Different  size,  shane  and  control.  Two  sizes: 
62-inch  hover,  $26.50;  60-iuch  hover,  $30.00.  Shipped 
direct  or  see  your  dealer.  Certain  territories  open; 
write  for  dealer  proposition.  Cun  ship  at  once. 

American  600  Mammoth 

The  starting  size  of  the  famous  Better  Built  Triple 
Deck  machine.  Famous  all-metal  roller  turner  tray. 
Four  separate  compartments  ;  can  be  set  different  days. 
Other  sections  can  be  added  later. 

Write  Today  for  Catalogue 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

491  Codwise  Avenue  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ih  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


r  for  chicks  when  you  get  wi 

.  _ Write  for  big  illustrated  |.O  D. 

7  catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock..  — - 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Box  29  Ottawa,  O. 


For  Safety  Sake  Use — 

TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED 

Norwegian 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

100%  PURE— The  PUREST  and  BEST  COD 
LIVER  OIL  produced  in  the  World. 

HIGHEST  in  VITAMIN'S  exceeding  even  the 
requirements  of  all  medicinal  standards. 

Impure,  unrefined  oils  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results  and  must  be  used  in  larger  volume. 

Our  certified  Oil  proves  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Full  information  and  sample  on  request. 

CHAS.  L.  HUISKING,  INC. 

5-J  Platt  St.  New  York  City 

Largest  Importers  of  COD  LIVER  OIL  in  the  U.  S. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26  years. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University,  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgato,  O. 


and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  ail  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  387 


STRICKLEFTS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Taucred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15t.h  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

All  leading  varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention — quick  delivery — 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  Green  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3  50  $6.50  $12 

s.  C.  B.  Bocks  4.00  7.50  14 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  15 

Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F,  D.  2 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Week  ending  Feb.  13,  1927  (15th  week) : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  235 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada  .  47  615 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  57  580 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  46  459 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  39  443 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  47  762 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 38  459 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  39  699 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada...  59  655 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  46  359 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  59  522 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  35  429 

Raul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  54  551 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  531 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  61  379 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J. . . . .  41  326 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J .  55  400 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J .  39  358 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich. .  62  778 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J .  24  339 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  46  531 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J .  42  592 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.  48  624 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.  61  570 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  46  622 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  66  647 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  34  401 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J . .. .  54  510 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  54  494 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  52  387 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  260 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  61  807 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash...  59  593 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash...  63  730 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J .  51  542 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Yr .  27  306 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  61  740 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  47  333 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . . .  60  571 

Certified  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... .  55  583 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  677 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  52  382 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  51  390 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  57  620 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  13  227 

Emil  Miller,  N  .J .  66  492 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  33  634 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  63  494 

Pine/  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  59  772 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  53  377 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  55  645 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J..... .  58  484 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  57  634 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  49  395 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  55  677 

Scherrer  Bros.,  N.  J .  51  493 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  28  545 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  62  558 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J .  49  649 

Upper  Saddle  River  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  44  444 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  62  607 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J . . .  42  235 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  64  557 

Feiuderf  Farm,  N.  J .  54  698 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  80  909 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J .  61  605 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  51  543 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  46  527 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  49  614 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  42  577 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J .  58  574 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  42  429 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  63  760 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  60  594 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  52  598 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  40  543 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  49  292 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  391 

George  Tierney,  N.  J .  62  631 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J .  63  678 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  51  587 

Louis  Mitsclxele,  Jr.,  N.  J .  52  539 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J .  43  371 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  66  698 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  47  422 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  43  471 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  56  641 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . 60  635 

Wm.  Butterworth,  N.  J . .  34  442 

Battle  Spgs.  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  52  528 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  53  516 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  424 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  56  428 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada...  53  689 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  40  776 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  587 

Modern  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J .  64  440 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  49  724 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J .  57  659 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  63  389 


Totals  .  5120  53539 


Good  Laying  Without 
Lights 

I  have  read  “Results  from  Lighting  the 
Henhouse”  on  page  G6,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  discourage  anyone  who 
does  not  know  much  about  poultry  from 
trying  to  do  anything  with  liens  unless 
some  lighting  system  was  available.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  that  article  alone,  I  do  .not  see 
how  anybody  can  expect  to  have  any  suc¬ 
cess  with  hens  unless  lights  are  used. 
However,  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  might  like  to  try  poultry  raising  I 
will  compare  my  results  without  lights. 

I  have  118  R.  I.  Red  pullets.  They 
began  to  lay  when  they  were  five  months 
old,  which  was  on  Nov.  29,  1926.  In 
December,  I  got  781  eggs,  and  in  January 
2555  eggs.  A  total  of  3336  eggs  from 
118  in  two  months  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Miller’s  3168  from  130  iu  three 
months ;  two-thirds  of  the  time,  12  less 
hens,  and  168  more  eggs.  Mr.  Eckblad 
got  only  1193  more  eggs  from  22  more 
hens  in  1%  as  much  time.  My  hens 
have  not  laid  less  than  80  eggs  a  day 
since  Jan.  14,  and  in  10  days  of  that 
time  they  have  laid  90  or  more  a  day ; 
98  is  the  highest  daily  record,  which  was 
on  the  coldest  day  of  the  season,  thus 
far.  My  hens  were  raised  and  are  cared 
for  under  ordinary  farm  conditions, .  and 
are  also  crowded,  being  housed  in  a 
building  20  ft.  x  22  ft. 

Their  daily  average  for  January  was 
over  82,  and  so  far  this  month  it  is  88. 
How  much  more  could  I  expect  if  I  used 
lights?  K.  G.  CUTTS. 

Vermont. 


Brooder 

that  almost  clucks 


costs 

to  make  only 

Here  is  a  brooder,  made  at  home  in  an 
hour  or  two,  the  entire  cost  of  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  heater,  need  not  be  over  $4.96. 
A  14-year  old  boy  can  make  one  of  these 
brooders  with  a  saw  and  hammer  and  no 
materials  but  a  packing  box,  a  small 
pie.ce  of  oilcloth  and  a  few  nails.  When 
completed  this  brooder  will  do  better 
work  with  less  fuss  and  trouble  than  any 
brooder  made — no  matter  what  the  price. 
The  brooder  is  heated  with  the  famous 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  differs 
from  all  other  heaters  in  the  world  in 
that  it  will  furnish  a  continuous  and  even 
heat  without  any  attention  whatever  as 
long  as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  ,  The  tank 
holds  a  quart  of  oil  and  burns  from  8  to 
14  days  without  refilling.  The  heater  is 
fool-proof  and  fire-safe  and  a  gale  can’t 
blow  it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  The  burner  needs  no  trimming. 

The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  i-entilates 
the  brooder  the  same  as  an  open  fireplace 
ventilates  a  room.  It  carries  off  the  stale 
air  and  replaces  it  with  fresh.  With  the 
Putnam  Brooder  you  can  raise  husky 
chicks,  well-boned,  strongly-muscled,  and 
finely-feathered  like  the  best  chicks  raised 
by  a  good  hen.  This  is  so  because  the 
method  of  brooding  exactly  imitates  the 
old  hen.  There  is  a  mild  heat  radiated 
on  the  backs  of  the  chicks  and  the  hover 
is  so  constructed  that  each  chick  can  get 
the  exact  temperature  that  it  desires  and 
therefore  needs.  The  floor  of  the  brooder 
is  even  with  the  ground  and  chicks  easily 
learn  their  way  in  and  out ;  they  don’t 
get  lost  and  chilled.  I  wish  you  could 
see  one  of  these  brooders  in  operation 
with  the  heads  of  the  resting  chicks  peep¬ 
ing  out  under  the  curtain  and  getting  the 
fresh  air  just  like  chicks  under  an  old 
hen  with  their  beaks  sticking  out  through 
her  feathers.  It  surely  proves  that  the 
closer  a  brooding  device  imitates  nature’s 
way  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be. 
Order  a  Brooder  Heater  today  and  build 
your  brooder  now  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be 
ready  for  your  chicks  when  they  come. 
I  will  send  the  plans  for  making  the 
brooder  with  tlie  heater  and  also  plans 
for  making  an  oat  sprouter.  The  price  of 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  is  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door — no  big  express  charges 
to  pay.  If  you  do  not  find  the  Putnam 
Brooder  to  be  better  than  I  claim  and  the 
best  you  ever  used  or  you  are  in  any 
other  way  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase, 
return  the  brooder  heater  inside  of  30 
days  and  I  will  promptly  and  willingly 
refund  your  money.  I  run  all  the  risk. 
My  booklet  “ Poultry  ITelps ”  mailed  free 
on  request.  I.  Putnam,  Route  364-K, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 


Est.  1916-Pat’ d 

sorWonderSul 
Success  with 
Baby  Chicks 

Never  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  It  stops  the  sun’ s  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and 
death  loss.  Build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your 
brooder  house  to  admit  these  rays.  Put  GLASS  CLOTH  in 
the  windows.  Produces  amazing  health  and  growth.  Ex¬ 
perts  everywhererecommend  it.  In  a  test  at  Ames  College 
25  per  cent  of  the  chicks  under  window  glass  died,  while 
bll  under  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly. 


Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow 
Stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
better ,  mature  earlier  and  yield  bigger 
crons.  Holds  heat  M  ore  than  pays  for  itself . 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Book,“Success  with  Baby 
1 »  »  Chicks”  with  each  order.  Catalog 
Illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers.) 


5PECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  7819 


140  Egg— $13.90 
180  Egg— $16.35 
250  Egg— $22.75  Siz 
rj  340  Egg— $30.75  t 

3U  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 
Write  for  Catalog 

4n  Canopy,WickIe*s  $10.25 
4n  Canopy, Wickless  $14.75 
4n  Canopy, Wickless  $18.15 
^sconsin  incubator  Co.  Box 


Built  of  California  | 
Redwood.  Hot- Wat¬ 
er  —  copper  tanks. 
Double  walla  —  dead 
air  space.  Double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  | 
complete  with  all  fix- 
set  up  ready  for  use. 


130  Racine,  Wis. 


WEN  API  i 


TRADE  MARK 


Applied  Once  a 
Yeas? 


c arsouneum 


KILLS  MITES  IH  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 
Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


•Vie  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Hudson's  Duplex  Chick 

Starting  MASH 

with  dried  buttermilk,  Cod  liver  oil,  blood 
flour.  Finest  quality  cooked  oat  meal. 
If  your  deafer  does  not  handle  it..  Address 

Hudson  Bros.  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


HOW  TO  BUY 
YOUR 

BABYCMICKS 


Send  for  prices!  and  free  book! 
that  tella  why  chicks  die  and 
and  how  it  can  beprevented-wrlte  today. 

COMMUNITY  HATCHERIES  OF 

AMERICA 

Delaware,  Ohio _ ■> _ Dept.  1 0 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-REDS-ROCKS 

“Once  Yon  Try  Them,  Yon’li  Always  Buy  Them 
W«  ar«  offering  cniokfl  of- the  very  hiprhe*«t  quality  for  Marclr 
and  April  Deliveries  at  the  followim^prior  s  .  JOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Ley-hems-. . $15.00  *72.50  $140 

Baired  Rocks . ..  16.00  77.50  150 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.60 

Poataiye  prepaid  and  B«f.  delivery  iruaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  Ad  or  send  for  Circular.  _ 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  MATCHIRY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


N.  J.  CERTIFIED 

_ ABY  CHICKS^ 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  DELIVERY  ZT- 

2nd  Pen  Bergen  County  Contest— 1920 

Less  Than  500  25c  each 

500  or  More  23c  each 

TESTED  FOR  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  li  J. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoll  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Frea  circular.  Charges  pre^aid^  l-2c  lees  per  chick 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H-  Chandler.  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction  -  J* 

Phone  Plain  aboro  628 


when  you  call  at  Farm 

Per  100  Per  1000 
March  -  -  $16  $150 

April  -  -  15  140 

May  -  -  -  14  130 

June  -  -  12  110 

Custom  Hatching  Sc  per  egg 


25  50  100 

S.G.W.  Leghorns  $3  50  $6  50  $12 
S.Co  Hods  &  B. Rocks  4-00 
Heavy  Mixed  3  50 

Light  Mixed  3  00 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  ad  or  Bend  for  circular 
B.  N.  TAUTER  Box  10  McAtlSTEllVlLLE,  Pi. 


Chicks 


7.50 

14 

6.50 

12 

5.50 

10 

THE  HENYARD 


Damp  Henhouse 

1.  My  henhouse  is  damp  in  Winter.  I 
keep  the  windows  open  most  of  the  time, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  help  any.  Would 
you  advise  putting  a  pipe  through  the 
roof?  If  so  how  large  should  the  pipe 
be  and  how  far  down  should  it  be  from 
the  roof?  2.  Are  four  ducks  too  many 
for  one  drake  for  mating  ?  J.  Y.  v. 

1.  If  there  is  no  moisture  coming  into 
this  poultry  house  through  floor  or  walls 
in  contact  with  earth,  open  windows  in 
front,  with  all  other  sides  airtight, 
should  keep  it  as  dry  as  it  can  be  kept. 
You  may  be  keeping  the  windows  closed 
too  much  of  the  time.  Better  leave  them 
open  all  of  the  time  and  lit  some  cloth 
covered  frames  upon  the  outside  that  you 
can  draw  up  on  stormy  days  or  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  nights.  Do  not  depend  upon 
cloth  for  continuous  ventilation,  however, 
it  is  useful  only  for  short  period  cover¬ 
ing  of  openings  when  it  is  impracticable 
to  leave  these  entirely  without  cover.  2. 
One  drake  should  be  sufficient  for  five  or 
;  six  ducks.  M.  B.  n. 


Brown  Eggs 

I  bought  500  baby  chicks  last  May. 

,  Some  of  them  had  white  legs  and  some 
yellow,  but  more  of  the  latter.  I  got 
one  blue  legged.  Eight  or  ten  lay  brown 
eggs,  not  as  dark  as  the  Reds.  They  are 
laying  very  well — about  200.  w.  N. 

New  York. 

As  you  neglect  to  mention  what  breed 
these  fowls-  are  supposed  to  be,  I  cannot 
tell  what  color  their  eggs  or  legs  should 
show.  I  -  presume,  however,  that  you 
bought  them  for  Leghorns.  In  that  case, 
their  eggs  should  be  white,  but  all  flocks 
of  Leghurns  produce  moi’e  or  less  tinted 
eggs  at  times,  just  as  they  may  show 
feathers  of  wrong  color  in  individuals. 
Leghorn  legs  should  be  yellow.  None  of 
the  breeds  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  their 
characters  as  not  to  show  variations  in 
individual  bii’ds  if  a  large  xxunxber  ai-e 
noted,  but  these  variations  should  be  few 
in  number  and  not  characteristic  of  the 
flock  as  a  whole.  Some  strains  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  though  purebred,  lay  many  more 
or  less  tinted  eggs.  Others  lay  very  fewr. 
This  tendency  can  be  bred  oxit  by  selec¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  a 
Leghorn  was  of  large  size  and  laid  not  a 
tinted  but  distinctly  brown  egg,  I  should 
suspect  the  purity  of  her  breeding.  The 
larger  fowls  lay  brown  eggs  and  any  cross 
with  them  produces  a  brown  egg. 

M.  B.  D. 


When  Baby  Chicks 
Are  One  Day  Old, 
Are  the  Worms 
JustTwenty-twoZ 

a  > 

THE  answer  to  that  question  is  mighty 
important  to  every  man,  woman  or 
child  who  is  trying  their  level  best  to  hatch 
and  raise  chicks  successfully. 

It  may  be  you  have  never  given  serious 
thought  to  the  fact  that  a  Worm  infested 
hen  may  transmit  the  embryo  worm  (through 
the  egg)  to  the  chick.  If  not,  you  will  find 
a  lot  of  sensible  “food  for  thought’*  in  a  re¬ 
cent  folder  entitled  “What  Every  Poultry 
Raiser  Should  Know.** 

This  folder  is  a  reprint  of  an  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  article  published  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal,  and 
will  be  mailed  free,  together  with  a  32  page 
booklet  “Comman-Sence  vs.  Worms"  if  you 
will  write  the  Barnes  Emulsion  Company  at 
either  address  noted  at  the  bottom  of  this 
column. 

Whether  yon  agree  With  what  yon  read 
in  these  two  pieces  of  “common- sense”  liter¬ 
ature  is  immateriaL 

However,  yon  will  admit  that  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  entirely  too  many  baby 
chicks  DO  get  sick  and  die;  pullets  DO  fail 
to  mature  properly,  have  pale  faces  and 
shanks  and  stand  around  “droopy”;  hens  DO 
have  "staggers,”  go  lame,  sometimes  become 
paralyzed,  and  DO  get  so  low  in  vitality 
that  they  easily  catch  colds;  sneeze,  have 
watery  eyes,  canker,  roup  and  chicken  pox. 
Digestive  disorders,  easily  denoted  by  combs 
turning  blue,  are  also  much  too  common. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  conditions  may 
be  caused  by  intestinal  worm  infestation, 
but  regardless  as  to  whether  it  is  worms 
or  something  else,  here  is  a  sensible  way  for 
you  to  remedy  the  conditions  and  aave  the 
disheartening  losses:— 

Take  a  brood  of  baby  chicks  in  which 
everything  else  is  equal  except  that  half  of 
them  be  given  Barnes  Worm  Emulsion  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  the  other  half  re¬ 
ceive  none. 

If  the  Emulsidii  fed  chicks  are  full  of 
health  and  vitality,  grow  like  weeds,  feather 
out  properly  and  keep  on  growing  and  de¬ 
veloping — and  the  half  brood  NOT  receiving 
the  Emulsion  develops  the  usual  quota  of 
runty,  droopy,  diarrhea  affected  candidates 
for  the  graveyard,  it  surely  will  convince 
any  reasonable  persort  that  the  Emulsion  did 
exactly  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  "comparative  test” 
and  the  same  method  should  be  used  in 
proving  its  effectiveness  with  pullets  or  lay¬ 
ing  hens. 

This  method  of  testing  convinces  beyond 
question  of  doubt  because  it  allows  you  to 
compare  the  condition  of  health,  growth 
and  production  of  Emulsion  fed  birds  with 
those  not  receiving  it  but  which  otherwise 
are  receiving  the  same  care  and  feed. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100 

A  Hatch  every  week.  23  years’  experience.  Free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


n  u  i'us  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 
baDy  CHICKS  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  16c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas,  16c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

EMOEWOOU  P0BLT1H  FARM  six!  IIATOIIRUY 
Arthur  I,.  Komlr,  Prop.  MeAH«t»rvHl«,  Pa. 


LONG’S  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14.00; 
Barred  F.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $XO.OO  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  600  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivei-y 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  1UT0IIKRI,  Mlller«tonn,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Coiled  by 
Fraf.  Lee  of  Farmingdale.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARA  IIEN  COURT  FARM,  Hoslyn,  L.  I,  N.Y, 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicksthatwillnlease.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Baby  Chick*  from  large  yearling  breeders  on  a  free 
range  farm,  with  good  laying  record. 


arch  and  April  Prices 
ris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
lley’s  BrowivLeirhorns 
om’s  Barred  Rocks 
.  Reds 
!k  Minorcns 
Is  and  Ends 

IIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
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Richfield,  Pa. 

Berta-Bess  Poultry  Farm  OI?<>u  8 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

of  extra  breed 'ng  and  quality.  Frices  reasonable. 
HARRY  GRANT  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


s,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c,  from  our  free 
8  Hil  K  X  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
V>1  IlLIVvJ  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POUITHV  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisIerville,  Pa. 


DUDV  CUirifC  Books,  Reds,  Wy  indottes  and  W.  Leg- 
DAD 1  UliLM  horns.  Order  early  and  avoid  delay. 

CLOVKR11ALE  HATCHER  Y,  Rule  lid.  Bax  M 
IS.  To  nun  audit,  N.  V ,  U.  1' »  Dewkett,  1  Top. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  t<>  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKiLL,  N.  Y. 


ninv  f’UIf'VC  S.C.W.Leghoi  ns,l2e  ea.,from  my 
DM  I  CtllLnd  own  free  range  flock.  100%livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  Win,  F„  Graham  XloAlisterville,  Pa, 


Production  Bred  f  hielfC  Wyckoff-DanYoung 
S  C.White  Leghorn V»ulun»iyi0od  lines,  $20-100. 

Custom  hatching.  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  L.  X. 


fbirlrc  Wyckoff  Strain,  from  2  year  breeders,  $15 

vlliuno  pei-  100.  Robert  Smith  Nassawadox, Va. 


RADQCn  ROCKS  1  PARKS'.  15  eggs,  $1.25;  100— $«  ;  pre- 
DAflfTLU  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


U/anfad  Columbian  Wyniidoite  Cockerel  for 
WdlllCU  II reeding.  C.  M.  TYSON  HAVERFORD.  P». 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  RRONZE  TU  II KEY 8,  Large 
frame,  from  prise  winners.  MISS  IDS  CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Ft. 


Neck  Molting 

Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  White 
Leghorn  pullets  (hatched  Apr.  22,  1926), 
melting  at  this  time?  Some  of  them  are 
nearly  bare  about  the  neck.  They  have 
no  parasites  on  them  that  we  can  see. 
We  are  using  the  same  feed  we  have  had 
.  for  five  years,  and  everything  is  the  same 
in  their  care.  E.  G.  A. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Neck  molting  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  flocks  of  well-fed  and  cared  for  pul- 
letsr  that  have  been  pushed  to  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Winter ;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  prevent.  Any  sudden 
change  in  methods  of  feeding  or  care  may 
bring  it  about  and  it  is  very  apt  to  fol¬ 
low  loss  of  flesh  from  heavy  laying  and 
consequent  excessive  consumption  of  high 
protein  mash  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
grain,  the  particular  function  of  which  is 
to  maintain  the  body  condition  of  the 
birds.  When  this  loss  of  weight  is  ob¬ 
served,  more  grain,  particularly  coni, 
should  be  fed  and  it  may  be  well  to  add 
some  corn  meal  to  the  mash  being  used. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  up  the  weight  of 
the  pullet  and  not  allow  egg  production 
to  so  deplete  the  bird  as  to  check  produc¬ 
tion  and  bring  about  a  partial  molt. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Hens 

What  might  be  wrong  with  my  hens? 
Their  droppings  are  very  yellow,  tlieir 
combs  turn  black  in  a  day,  and  they  die 
in  two  days  after  they  are  taken  with  this 
ailment,  and  cannot  eat.  My  flock  is  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  until  taken  sick.  They 
have  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  C.  H.  B. 

Droppings  become  discolored  and  combs 
turn  dark  in  a  number  of  diseases  and  a 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  these 
symptoms  alone.  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  can  do  anything  for  the  sick  birds 
and  the  prompt  removal  from  the  flock  of 
any  seen  to  be  ailing  will  be  the  safest 
course,  though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
trouble  ia  contagious.  The  food  supplied 
should  of  course  be  looked  to  that  nothing 
of  a  spoiled  nature  is  being:  eaten.  Yellow 
and  green  droppings  are  found  in  fowl 
cholera  but  this  disease  is  a  serious  one 
affecting  a  large  number  in  the  flock  and 
not  apt  to  occur  in  an  isolated  flock  where 
it  could  not  easily  be  brought  in.  Diges¬ 
tive  disturbances  accompanying  diseases 
of  the  internal  organs  are  common  and, 
of  course,  affect  the  color  and  nature  of 
the  droppings.  M.  B.  D. 


“How  did  you  come  out  oil  your  hunt¬ 
ing  trip?”  “Oh,  1  broke  about  even.  I 
got  back  alive.” — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 


PRICE:  Qt.  $1.00? 

Cal.  $3.00;  5  Cal. 

Keg  $12.50 

Prepaid  anywhere 
In  U.  S.  A,  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply 
you  order  direct  and 
give  us  his  name, 

Easily  fed  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  mash. 

One  gallon  emul- 
sionizes  i  28  gallons 
■water. 

Barnes  Worm  Emulsion  ha9  done  what  is 
claimed  for  it  for  ten  years — and  i3  guaran- 
teed  to  do  so  for  you — either  as  a  remark¬ 
able  health  and  vitality  builder  or  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  worm  control.  It  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkalin  and  is  harmless  fed  in  any  dosage. 

NOTE. — For  free  copies  of  our  32-page 
booklet,  “Common-Sense  vs.  Worms’’  or 
folder,  “What  Every  Poultry  Raiser  Should 
Know,*  .please  write  Barnes  Emulsion  Co. 

Main  Office: 

2  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Eastern  Branch: 

2  Merchants  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Md, 
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^  Not  Only  Winners  of  Official  Laying 
Contests — But  Winners  of  Egg  Profits  r 
m  in  Our  Customers’  Poultry  Yards. 

Wm.  M.  Jacka  ol  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  got  a  flock 
*4  average  of  238  eprprs  per  per  year  from 

our  strain  and  sold  egtrs  at  $22  per  hundred, 

^  cockerels  at  SI  0  apiece. 

Reuben  O.  Vogel  of  Seward.  Neb., reported  a 
flock  average  of  237  eggs  per  layer  per  year 
►4  and  a  net  profit  of  S3  per  layer,  v  inning  first 
award.  State  Accredited  Farm  11  eks. 

^  These  are  typical  instances  of  Results  from  the 

REAM  STRAIN 

M  S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  t.Reds.Brd.  Rocks,  W  Wyandottes 

Pedigreed  _  W"1 

"  CHICKS 

~  HATCHING  EGGS  X 

n  BREEDING  STOCK  "  A  X 

M  tor  now  ami  later  delivery,  ► 

J  ACT  AT  ONCE.  X 

1  Send  TODAY  lor  “Story  ol  The  300  SkKV®  flvTn 
pj  IggHsn/'fult  ol  valuable  information  V  (J 

J  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM  jjjT 

:  J  Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa.  D  .  #1^  j! 

.X.ZJL1  UHl '  vr 

Omaiity  Chicks— 

uj§r  For  a.  Prom  high  producing  stock 

SEn_.UvV  PrWXi1*  “free  from  disease.  Smith 

Poultry  Hatched.  Sturdy  and 

n«WyCISct0j  vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

lTO»iffig|]^LwjrJ  QUaiity  is  Eigh- 

Price  Is  Low 

100  ■/>  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  white  Leghorns  ®1eeted“chse 


I  from 

producing  stock.  riarheil  Farms  SmithViife’Kats) 


HOW  TO 
GET  200 

EGGS  YEAR 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
HoW'  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


Write  for  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year** 
now 


KERR  CHirKERIES,  Inc, 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Where  will  you  buy  your 

LEGHORN  CHICKS? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no 
better  than  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy 
right  now.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultry  man. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large 
birds  lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands 
of  pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If 
you  can’t  pay  ns  a  visit,  send  for  our 
80-page  catalog  that  describes  our  plant 
and  methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  de¬ 
pendable  stock  this  year  that  will 
live  and  grow,  such  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 


LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 


Chicks  from  Record  K.c.  a 

Every  Erlay  chick  hnsnhigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  bunded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  bv  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 


$12.00  per  100 

14  00  per  100 
14.00  per  100 

15  00  per  100 
15.00  per  100 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  , 

Black  Minorcas . 

Fart,  ltox  and  B.  Orp. 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  ,  .  , _ 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  loo  %  alive 
upon  arrival.  Order  director  write  for  further  inf  or- 
mation.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25c. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Columbus  Grove,  0. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  !e„banued  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  )4c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  larare  orders. 

WHARTON  WATCHERY  CO 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a  few 
thousand  high  quality  chicks  to  offer  trade  who  ap¬ 
preciate  strong,  husky  chicks.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Geneses  Valley  Poultry  Farm.  Box  75,  Castile,  N.  Y. 
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Kline’s B  rocId  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  creates  flaying  strain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
-  Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir¬ 
cular  and  low  price  before  you  buy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 

DADDm  DAflfC  Chicks,  $20— 100  Hatching  eggs,  10o. 
KAKnCtD  lUltae  from  heavy-laying  matured  stock* 
CALLEN  BROS.  -  -  Port  Washington,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Large  free  range  stock.  Cockerels  and  Bullets,  $3  &S5  ea. 

Eggs,  $2.50-15;  $10  100.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  SPBIWB  SHOVE.  PA. 

CHICKS 

Carlisle,-  l'a. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CERTIFIED 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

MAKCl'8  A.  JlcKNHillT 


Faymg  iuSl  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Bt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


HANSON  STRAIN 

Large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs.  Baby  Chicks, 
20c;  hatching  eggs,  lOc,  from  trapnested,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Circular.  Hicks  system  used. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $0.50  $12.00 

Barred  Hocks  .  .  .  4.00  7.50  14,00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  8  00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on.  larger  lots.  100 IS  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 

The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

liidt-enaj  Poultry  Harm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Itox  H 

White  Wyandotte*,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  h  itching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavv.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  0.  F.  D.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustraied  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WashingtonviHe,  Pa. 
CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  L  EG  H  OR  NS^ON  L  Y 

Tancred-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Chicks 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds— 8tli  consecutive 

Lear  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
eghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders.  . 

FAIILEY  POUTER  Box  W  SODIS,  N.  Y. 

8.  C.  W,  Leghorns  $12 
Barred  Rocks  1 4 

Mixed  10 

Postpaid.  From  heavy 
laying  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER  R.  Ho.  2  MeAUSTERVILLE,  PA. 

Barred  Recks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  1>AY.  Auburn.  N.  Y.  It.  1>.  8 

s7c.r.i.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  trap-nested,  high  producing,  disease  free  stock 
March  and  April  S30.00  May  and  June  $25.00 
Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 

Sr-a  Tj  |  D 17 INC  Vermont  Certified,  6  Years 
.  lx.  1.  Accredited.  Rich  color. 

Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  hens — Supervised  $10. 
Ituliv  Chicks — vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
N O W — Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  V». 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  S5  &  $8 
Eggs,  $  10  per  100 

CRARYVIUE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

A ‘IN  A  M.  JONES _ 

SC  mu.I  „„L„^_„HatchingEggs,  Baby  Chicks. 
.  L.  W  hlte  Leghorns  Send  for  mating  list. 

Cedarhurat  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  ltuhwuy,  N\  J. 

S.  C.  W.  OillOlfC  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
LEGHORN  wnivIVa  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 
juices.  KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

15  rears  a  breeder  of  I  C  fill  flD  lit?  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock. 
BARRON  STRAIN  UtUnUlinO  w.E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

P  IDVrmfUS  M  Mte  Leghorns— It.  I.  Iteds — 
Ijflfil  tUltllJ  Farm  raised — high  producing  stock 
CONCORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  luc.,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Wilmington,  Del 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN— White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Barred  Hocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  l>el. 

WlUYlWnnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  II  I  Ail  U  U  II  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


CHICKS-11’  ROCKS  nml  8‘  C-  w.  leghorns 


■ HILL'S  HATCHERY 


Saaford,  Del. 


CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 


val  guar. 


Hocks,  14c:  Mixed,  10c.  100#  arri* 
Circular  free.  R,  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


“PURE  BRONZE  TURKEYS” 

FRANK  ROSEBOUGH  The  Locusts  Brnckport,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S 


BLACK  PUIPIfC 
LEGHORNUmUIVO 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  Chick 
.will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into 
the  best  layer  of  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  you 
ever  had.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  or¬ 
der  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 

A.  E  HAMPTON 

PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOX  R 


BABY  CHICKS  and 


Brown. 


BIG,  STRONG 
HEALTHY 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Anconas  nml 
Hhode  island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
W'rite  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatchery,  505  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  -  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

100?8  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S  H  I  F  F  E  R  •  S 

H  I  C  K. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  and  Barred  P.  Rocks 
Prepaid  ami  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Henlthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

10098  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

tv hite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Bl-'od  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 

for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R,  Davisvillo,  Rhode  island 

LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Are  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and  Standard 
quality.  We  culled  18.000  hens  to  give  you  big,  stToifJr, 
sturdy  chicks.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  INTERESTING 
CATALOG,  It  tells  all  about  our  chicks. 

LANCASTER  FAR3IS  HATCHERY  Route  10  Lancaster,  0. 

BABY  CHICKS 

8,  C.  White  Leghorns,  li.  I,  Reds,  Burred 
Rocks  and  Mixed  Chicks,  life  and  Up. 
Write  for  Circular.  For  reference  THE  RICHFIELD  BANK. 
Address  THE  MONROE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  $3.50  $0.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  4.00  7.50 

S.  C.  Reds  ......  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ....  3.00  5.50 

Bank  Reference.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Post  prepaid.  Order  from  tl)  is  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

Cocolamu*  Poultry  Farm  Cocolamud,  Pa, 

-I  c  that  grow  from 

^XXaUx\  aa>  JIEN8  THAT  LAY 

IOO98  Live  Delivery.  Catalog  Free. 

SO  100  500  IOOO 


25  50  100 

$12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
10.00 
Parcel 


25 


White  Leghorns . 

$7.00 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks  . 

....  4.00 

7.50 

14 

87.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  Reds. . . . 

....  4.50 

8  00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop,  R.  1  Richlield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

885-812  Egg  C  r  IT  I  rrDADlVJC  Exclusively. 
Breeding  I3.  V.  «  .  LEllIlU  K1Y3  Certified 
Write  lor  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

p.l  PL;.  1.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Oil  Dy  V. I11CKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Alien  Poultry  Farm  Senior  d,  Bel  ware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 

TRYDR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1 4c,  W.  Leghorns,  1 2c 
Mixed,  1  1  c.  Heavy  Mixed,  1 2c,  prepaid.  100J8  live  arriv 
ai  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Big  bone,  well  marked.  Healthy. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisf 't’n  guar.  Elizahcth  Tate  Draper,  Va. 


CHICKS:  Rocks  .’.’.7.7.7  *4.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Free  range — 100 %  delivery — Circular 

W.  A.  LAUVElt  MeAlIetervllle,  l’a. 


$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

3.00 

5  50 

10  00 

Day-Old  CHICKS 

Egg-bred  and  carefully  culled  by  expert  and  inspected 
by  licensed  veterinary.  20,  1  3  and  1  O  cents. 

LAUVER’S  POULTRY  PARM,  Route  2,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 

/—«T  upf/’P  Large  Type  English  Tanered  Barron 
I — A  XIV — lYO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  IOO98  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVElt  McALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  L 


C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  BARREO  ROCKS. 
WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  MIXED.  9c  UP. 

IOO98  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  ’  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  Barred 
Rocks,  14c,  Heavy  Mixed,  12o, 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  deliverv  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  HATC1IEKY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

High  Grade  Chicks-S°r andS: 

ANCONAS  and  BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular 

and  prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR  -  Llborly,  N.  Y, 

Bal3y  CliicKs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Strain  Anconas 
Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Bel. 


FAIR  VIEW  FARMS  FINEST  FOWLS 

MAMMOTH  PEKINS  AND  INDIAN  RUNNERS— Ducklings,  S32  00  per  100  postpaid.  Eggs,  $18.00  express  collect. 
Hardy  northern  New  York  stock,  none  better. 

TANCRED-BARRON  S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  Bred  for  egg  production.  An 
income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Postpaid  :  25.  $4.00j  50.  $7.50;  100,  S14.00;  500.  $65.00;  1000,  $125. 

Two  weeks  old  Chicks  by  express  collect . 25c  each;  per  100  *  24.00 

Four  weeks  old  Chicks  by  express  collect . eacl1:  per  3 5 ’"5! 

Ten  Weeks  old  Pullets  by  express  collect . 91.00  each;  per  100  Jo.OO 

12  to  14  weeks  old  Pullets  by  express  collect . . S1.35each;  per  100  180.00 

12  to  14  weeks  old  Breeding  Cockerels  by  express  collect . *1.30  each;  per  100  145,00 

Also  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Send  for 
j  Tice  List.  The  successful  Hatching  and  Raising  of  Chicks  and  Ducklings  is  a  Science;  we  guarantee 
that  all  of  our  Chicks  and  Ducklings  are  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Various  Poultry  Notes 


Feed  for  Small  Flock 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  a  baby 
chick  mash  with  buttermilk  and  cod  liver 
oil?  I  am  going  to  raise  100  Barred 
Rock  chicks.  J.  e. 

Long  Island. 

If  you  are  going  to  raise  but  100  chicks, 
I  presume  that  you  will  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  and  about  as  cheap  to  purchase 
one  of  the  standard  brands  of  chick 
mashes,  but  you  can  make  up  a  mash  of : 
50  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  25  lbs.  each  of 
wheat  bran,  white  wheat  middlings  and 
rolled  oats,  oatmeal  or  ground  heavy 
oats,  12  lbs.  each  of  ground  high-grade 
beef  scrap  and  powdered  buttermilk,  and 
6  lbs.  steamed  edible  bonemeal.  Here 
are  seven  ingredients  to  make  155  lbs.  of 
the  mash.  You  can  double  the  quantities 
if  you  wish  to  mix  more  at  a  time.  Do 
not  add  cod  liver  oil  to  the  mash  when 
mixing  but  use  it  when  feeding  in  the 
amount  of  from  one  to  two  pints  per  100 
lbs.  of  mash.  The  oil  should  not  be 
added  to  more  than  enough  mash  to  last 
a  week  or  two,  since  standing  and  drying 
in  a  mash  lessens  its  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Galvanized  Drop  Boards 

Some  time  ago  I  read  about  galvanized 
iron  drop  boards  or  trays  for  a  chicken 
coop.  Do  you  think  galvanized  iron 
would  be  too  cold  for  the  chickens  in  the 
Winter.  Do  you  think  dried  buttermilk 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  to  feed,  and  would  it  be 
as  expensive.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  that  galvanized  iron 
would  be  too  cold  for  use  in  the  poultry 
house  as  you  suggest,  since  the  fowls  -do 
not  remain  in  contact  with  the  droppings 
boards,  or,  at  least,  should  not.  If  the 
under  sides  of  the  perches  are  covered 
by  large  mesh  poultry  netting,  the  birds 
are  kept  out  of  the  dirt  upon  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  and  cleanliness  is  easier  to 
maintain. 

Dry  buttermilk  is  equal  to  the  semi¬ 
solid  product  and  usually  cheaper  when 
total  solids  are  considered.  The  dry  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  mixed  with  the  mash  to  re¬ 
place  a  part  of  the  meat  scrap  usually 
used.  m.  B.  D. 


Oilmeal  for  Poultry 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  of 
linseed  or  oilmeal  in  the  mash  ration  for 
poultry  the  statement  was  made  that  this 
meal  would  keep  the  birds’  bowels  open 
and  regulated  and  improve  their  general 
health  and  physical  condition.  We  have 
been  feeding  the  birds  twice  monthly  1  lb. 
Epsom  salts  to  100  birds  (in  water)  to 
bring  about  the  above  result.  Could  we 
avoid  using  the  salts  provided  we  fed  the 
oilmeal  in  the  mash  in  proper  proportions 
the  year  round?  w.  K. 

Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Linseed  meal  is  laxative  in  its  nature 
and  is  liked  by  feeders  on  that  account. 
It  is  also  high  in  protein  and  should  not 
be  fed  to  excess,  as  it  is  not  very  apt  to 
be  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  price. 
It  is  not  a  common  ingredient  of  the  ra¬ 
tions  offered  by  investigators  in  poultry 
feeding  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  amounts  that  may 
safely  and  wisely  be  fed.  It  ranks  higher 
in  protein  than  any  other  of  the  com¬ 
monly  used  poultry  foods,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  products,  and  I  should 
use  it  with  some  circumspection,  noting 
the  effect  upon  the  droppings  and  general 
appearance  of  the  birds.  Oilmeal  is  a 
favorite  byproduct  of  the  mills  among 
animal  feeders  generally  and  is  used,  not 
only  for  its  food  value  but  for  its  favor¬ 
able  action  upon  the  bowels  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  inmart  sleekness  to  the  coat.  I 
presume  that  it  might  be  more  generally 
used  in  the  poultry  ration  than  it  is  and 
I  should  not  consider  the  use  of  Epsom 
salts  necessary  where  this,  or  other  laxa¬ 
tive  food,  kept  th.e  bowels  sufficiently 
loose.  In  feeding  young  stock  of  the 
farm,  the  advice  is  usually  given  to  add 
a  “handful”  to  the  other  feeds  given 
daily,  but  that  is  pretty  indefinite  and 
hardly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  poultry 
feeder  who  wishes  to  make  up  a  mash 
ration.  Unless  I  had  competent  advice  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  not  start  in  with 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  mash  in  oil¬ 
meal.  -  B-  D- 


Purchase  of  Diseased 
Turkey 

Dec.  21  last  I  bought  a  turkey  gobbler 
from  a  man  about  four  miles  from  us.  He 
always  has  sold  turkeys  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  This  gobbler  I  bought  cost  $15. 
It  was  not  very  fat,  did  not  act  right.  I 
gave  him  a  tonic  hut  still  he  did  not  act 
right.  On  Jan.  20  we  found  him  dead. 


He  always  had  a  bad  odor.  Examina¬ 
tion  showed  there  was  no  meat  on  the 
breast,  and  the  crop  covered  in  great 
chunk  of  fat ;  liver  was  covered  with 
great  big  white  sores  and  heart  was  all 
covered  with  white  and  yellow  spots.  The 
intestines  were  inflamed  and  there  was  a 
growth  on  the  intestines  spotted  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  seller  admits  bird  was  dis¬ 
eased,  but  will  only  give  me  back  $7.50 
of  the  price  paid.  What  can  I  make 
that  man  do?  Can  I  hold  him  responsible 
for  that  $15?  The  bird  did  not  die 
through  my  fault  but  was  diseased  from 
the  time  he  was  small.  H.  0.  M. 

New  York. 

This  turkey  was  evidently  diseased 
when  you  bought  him,  but  the  disease 
was  not  of  such  nature  that  the  seller 
must  positively  have  known  it,  though,  if 
he  had  noted  the  appearance  and  be¬ 
havior  of  the  bird,  he  may  have  suspected 
it.  If  he  assured  you  when  the  purchase 
was  made  that  the  turkey  was  healthy, 
he  should  make  the  loss  good.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  bought  the  bird  without  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  condition  aud  there  was  no 
outward  evidence  of  disease,  you  share 
the  responsibility  and  risk.  The  bird  evi¬ 
dently  had  chronic  coecidiosis,  black-head 
or  tuberculosis,  probably  the  former  or 
the  first  two  combined.  These  diseases 
do  not  make  themselves  evident  by  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  until  late  in  their  course  and 
an  autopsy  must  be  held  to  determine 
their  presence  with  certainty.  They  may 
be  suspected,  however,  when  a  bird  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  condition  and  activity  and, 
when  one  sells  a  bird  evidently  out  of 
condition,  he  should  be  willing  to  stand 
more  than  half  the  loss,  since  the  sup¬ 
position  must  be  that  he  either  knew  or 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  disease  was 
present.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  compel  the  seller  of  this 
turkey  to  reimburse  you  for  the  loss,  or 
that  he  should  be  held  entirely  responsible 
for  it.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  return  half  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  give  you  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  male  bird  for  the  coming  season’s 
hatch.  Perhaps  he  will  do  Jihis.  M.  B.  D. 


Foundation  for  Concrete 
Floor 

IIow  thick  should  cinder  foundation 
be,  under  cement  floor  for  poultry-house, 
to  keep  out  dampness?  h.  b.  e. 

Cordova,  Md. 

The  depth  of  cinders  or  stones  for  un¬ 
derdrainage  beneath  a  floor  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  conditions  of  the 
ground.  On  some  open  gravelly  soils  a 
thin  layer  would  do.  on  wet  soils,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  concrete  floor 
some  distance  above  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  I  should  prefer,  field 
stones  to  cinders  and  should  raise  the 
concrete  floor  from  12  to  18  in.  above  the 
surface.  The  higher  the  better,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  naturally  wet  ground.  Much 
depends,  too,  upon  the  way  the  conrcete 
is  made  and  poured.  Good  concrete  must 
be  mode  from  good  materials,  clean  sand 
and  gravel,  mixed  in  proper  proportions, 
usually,  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  gravel  makes  a  sufficiently 
rich  mixture,  and  mixed  with  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  make,  not  a  sloppy  concrete  but 
one  which  may  be  described  as  quaky. 
This  should  be  well  tamped  in  place  fill¬ 
ing  all  interstices  between  the  surface 
stones  of  the  drainage  layer.  Concrete 
floors,  properly  laid,  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  poultry-houses  and  are  probably 
more  used  than  those  of  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  M.  B.  D. 


Internal  Disease 

We  are  losing  quite  a  few  hens.  I 
killed  one  this  morning  and  it  seems  to 
be  healthy,  but  was  full  of  water,  the 
liver  enlarged  and  full  of  white  cores. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  and 
what  is  good  for  the" disease?  c.  M.  G. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

This  dropsy  indicates  disease  of  some 
internal  organ,  and  the  spotted  liver  may 
result  from  tuberculosis  or  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  affections.  As  you  cannot  make 
any  diagnosis  before  death,  and  probably 
do  not  recognize  that  any  trouble  is  pres¬ 
ent  until  shortly  before  death  or,  per¬ 
haps,  not  until  the  birds  are  found  dead, 
there  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  the 
sick  individuals.  The  best  that  you  can 
do  is  to  make  all  conditions  as  healthful 
as  possible  for  the  flock  and  try  to  pre¬ 
vent,  rather  than  cure,  sickness.  An  in¬ 
dividual  bird  that  is  sick  is  seldom  worth 
the  effort  to  cure  it,  even  if  cure  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  time  is  better  spent  in  trying 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  flock  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  contagion  and  make 
individual  eases  of  sickness  as  rare  as 
possible.  All  this,  of  course,  involves  all 
those  things  recognized  as  desirable  in 
feeding  and  general  care.  M.  B.  D. 


“Did  that  patent  medicine  you  bought 
cure  your  aunt?”  “Mercy,  no !  On  read¬ 
ing  the  circular  that  was  wrapped  around 
the  bottle  she  got  two  more  diseases.” — 
Boston  Transcript.  « 
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DOMESTIC. — Motor  vehicle  accidents 
resulted  in  2,143  deaths  in  New  York 
State  in  1926.  Of  this  number  594,  or 
approximately  27  percent,  were  boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen.  The  statistics  show 
that  while  there  is  some  decrease  in  the 
number  of  automobile  fatalities,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
killed.  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  has  restricted 
junior  operators  of  automobiles  to  rural 
or  suburban  districts  nearest  their  homes 
and  the  hours  of  less  congested  traffic.  In 
spite  of  thig  precaution,  15  percent  of 
the  accidents  in  which  junior  operators 
were  involved  resulted  in  a  death,  while 
the  percentage  of  fatalities  in  which  all 
other  operators  were  involved  was  only  3. 

Feb.  16  death  and  destruction  resulted 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
a  result  of  torrential  rainfall.  At  least 
24  persons  lost  their  lives.  ^  The  great¬ 
est  toll  of  human  life  came  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  75  miles  east  of  Fres¬ 
no,  where  a  snowslide  buried  a  camp  of 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company. 
Damage  to  bridges  alone  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  was  said  to  reach  $1,000,- 
000,  and  5,000  people  were  homeless,  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  Venice,  Long  Beach,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Fullerton  and  other  towns  by  high 
water. 

Tornadoes  that  swept  through  parts  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Feb.  17  killed 
33  persons  and  caused  heavy  property 
loss.  The  storm  struck  first  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  Sabine  Parish,  on  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  border.  Pleasant  Hill,  in  a  newly 
discovered  oil  field,  reported  11  known 
dead,  one  missing  and  two  expected  to 
die,  with  more  than  a  score  injured.  The 
storm  next  was  reported  near  St.  Joseph, 
Tensas  Parish,  on  the  line  between  Loui¬ 
siana  and  Mississippi.  Seven  Negroes 
were  killed  on  plantations  at  Lake  Brum 
and  scores  injured. 


A  phenomenally  high  tide,  accompanied 
by  a  terrific  gale,  caused  damage  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Feb.  19-20.  On  Staten 
Island  the  sea  rushed  inland  as  far  as 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  drove  from  their 
homes  some  1,500  persons,  and  did  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Coney 
Island,  Rockaway,  Long  Beach  and  other 
places  nearby  set  their  losses  at  $1,000,- 
000  also ;  another  $1,000,000  damage  was 
done  along  the  northern  New  Jersey 
coast.  Atlantic  City  reported  $300,000 
more. 

Eight  Coast  Guardsmen,  the  crew  of 
the  75-ft.  patrol  boat  238,  went  to  their 
deaths  in  the  surf  which  hammered  the 
beach  at  High  Head,  near  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  Feb.  20. 

Fire  destroyed  the  six-story  warehouse 
of  the  Gandy  Storage  Company  on  Broad 
street,  near  Fairmount  avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  causing  an  estimated 
loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  filled  with  household  goods. 

Fire  which  destroyed  six  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Raquette  House  and  three 
lake  steamboats,  caused  damage  of  at 
least  $400,000  at  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  21.  About  75  persons  were  made 
homeless. 


The  National  Crime  Commission,  which 
is  seeking  means  of  combatting  crime  and 
criminals,  Feb.  22  made  public  through 
its  acting  chairman,  Richard  Washburn 
Child,  a  set  of  drastic  measures  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of  fire¬ 
arms,  silencers  and  noxious  gases  which 
it  urges  for  uniform  adoption  by  the 
States.  The  proposed  legislation,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  highway  robbery  and 
murder,  such  as  the  use  of  machine  guns 
and  gas  bombs,  was  drafted  after  a  series 
of  hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Firearms  Regulation,  appointed  last  July 
by  the  National  Crime  Commission.  The 
present  recommendations  of  the  special 
committee  are  concerned  only  with  State 
legislation.  National  legislation  looking 
to  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pis¬ 
tols  and  machine  guns  and  extension  of 
the  laws  forbidding  the  sending  of  pistols 
through  the  mails  to  all  common  carriers, 
with  proper  exceptions,  will  be  prepared 
and  submitted  for  consideration  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Unprecedented  ice  -conditions  off  Hali¬ 
fax  harbor  and  the  Nova  Scotia  coast 
have  been  reported  by  incoming  steamers. 
Capt.  Murley  of  the  liner  Farnorth,  said 
Feb.  22  there  were  miles  of  “slob”  ice 
packed  close  along  the  coast  and  near  the 
harbor  breakwater.  In  addition  he  count¬ 
ed  a  hundred  large  icebergs  off  the  coast, 
the  majority  of  them  constituting  serious 
menaces  to  navigation. 

Without  food  for  nearly  three  days, 
during  which  their  helpless  craft  was 
swept  more  than  200  miles  off  her  course 
by  a  mile-a-minute  gale,  nine  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  British  schooner  Kath¬ 
leen  Conrad  reached  Boston  Feb.  22. 
They  were  rescued  about  70  miles  off 
Boston  Light.  The  men,  all  Nova  Sco¬ 
tians,  owed  their  lives  to  the  heroism  of 
the  crew  of  the  Gloucester  fisherman 
Grand  Marshal,  which  battled  for  hours 
with  a  heavy  sea  to  take  them  off.  After 
the  crew  had  been  rescued,  the  Conrad,  a 
two-master,  was  set  on  fire  as  a  menace 
to  navigation. 


WASHINGTON.— Carrying  a  total  of 
$63,400,957,  the  second  Deficiency  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  was  reported  Feb.  22  to  the 
House.  The  measure  has  a  two-fold  pur¬ 


pose,  the  meeting  of  deficits  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  current  appropriations  and  the 
supplying  of  funds  for  work  that  must 
be  done  before  next  year’s  appropriations 
become  available  July  1.  Appropriations 
in  the  bill  would  be  $5,620,106  below  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
The  major  item  of  $37,200,000  would  be 
for  payment  of  pensions,  principally  those 
to  Spanish  War  veterans. 

By  a  5  to  3  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Feb.  22  the  conviction  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  of  20 
individuals  and  23  corporations  on  indict¬ 
ments  charging  that  they  had  attempted 
unlawfully  to  fix  prices  and  restrain  trade 
in  pottery  products.  The  decision  is 
looked  on  as  a  government  victory  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  case,  which  has  commanded 
wide  notice,  was  brought  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  against  the  Trenton  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  members  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  has  factories  in  New  Jersey 
and  a  number  of  other  States  and  with 
sales  agencies  in  New  York  City.  The 
record  indicates  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  manufacture  or  distribute  82  per¬ 
cent  of  fixtures  for  bathrooms  and  lava¬ 
tories  produced  in  the  United  States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Board 
of  Supervisors  reserved  decision  Feb.  16 
on  the  claim  of  E.  B.  Thompson,  of 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  who  wants  $2,300  for  92 
chickens  killed  and  eaten  by  dogs.  Town 
appraisers  of  Amenia  had  offered  Mr. 
Thompson  $1,380  recompense.  Mr. 
Thompson  said  that  there  was  not  a  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  which  did  not  have 
some  chickens  of  his  strain.  He  had  sent 
six  to  Japan,  he  said,  which  brought 
$1,300.  Some  of  his  chickens,  he  said, 
were  priceless  and  he  would  not  consider 
selling  them. 

Appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  European  corn  borer  was 
voted  Feb.  16  by  the  Senate.  The  House, 
approved  it  and  the  resolution  now  goes 
to  the  President. 

Deer  have  done  $7,400  damage  to  an 
apple  orchard  of  Stanley  E.  Howes  of 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  appraisers  told  the 
County  Commission  Feb.  16.  So  large 
was  the  claim  against  the  State  that  the 
commission  had  experts  appraise  the  loss. 

Nine  reindeer  were  unloaded  recently 
at  the  railroad  station  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  and  driven  through  the  village  to 
the  preserve  of  John  B.  Burnham  on 
Wellsboro  Mountain.  Already  there  are 
large  herds  of  elk  and  deer  on  the  pre¬ 
serve.  Mr.  Burnham  is  an  authority  on 
big  game  hunting  and  wild  life. 


Formalin  and  Formaldehyde 

Is  there  any  difference  in  formalin 
and  formaldehyde?  I  have  noticed  from 
time  to  time  you  recommend  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  formalin  to  the  water  in  which 
oats  are  soaked  (that  are  to  be  sprouted 
for  chickens)  to  prevent  mold.  I  have 
tried  to  purchase  formalin  in  several 
places  and  have  been  told  that  formalin 
and  formaldehyde  are  the  same  thing. 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  formaldehyde  is  a  powerful  as 
well  as  a  very  poisonous  disinfectant, 
and  under  those  circumstances  have  hes¬ 
itated  on  allowing  the  dealers  to  substi¬ 
tute  it  for  formalin.  F.  A.  S. 

Canaan,  N.  Y. 

You  cannot  buy  formaldehyde  in  the 
stores,  since  formaldehyde  is  a  gas  and 
is  not  sold  in  gaseous  form.  When  this 
gas  is  dissolved  in  water,  making  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  40  per  cent  strength,  the  liquid 
is  called  formalin,  really  a  trade  name. 
It  is  this  formalin  that  is  used  for  the 
purposes  that  you  name  and,  also,  for 
the  generation  of  formaldehyde  gas  when 
the  latter  is  desired,  as  in  the  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  a  room.  By  the  addition  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  formalin  to  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  crystals,  the  gas  for¬ 
maldehyde  is  set  free.  There  is  a  solid 
preparation  of  formaldehyde,  known  as 
para-formaldehyde,  used  for  disinfecting 
purposes  in  generators  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  may  he  this  substance 
that  you  have  been  offered  as  formalde¬ 
hyde.  Formaldehyde  gas  is  very  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs, 
though  the  solution,  formalin,  is  much 
less  poisonous  than  many  other  com¬ 
monly  used  disinfectants.  M.  B.  D. 


Coming'  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-Marchll. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

March  21-26. — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“Sarah  ammoniac — you  have  it,  of 
course.”  “Do  you  mean  sal  ammoniac?” 
asked  the  druggist.  “I  believe  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  that,”  replied  the  lady  stif¬ 
fly. — Boston  Transcript. 


50,000  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Ready  for  Shipment 
March  2,  3,  8,  9  and  10 


CHOICE  Hollywood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey 
strains,  hatched  in  our  own  machines,  brimful 
of  vigor.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  your  sum¬ 
mer  broilers  and  early  fall  layers  from  these  extra 
fine  Rosemont  chicks. 

You  can  hardly  have  too  many  of  these  March 
chicks — they're  sure-fire  money-makers. 


Breed 

50 

100 

500 

White  Leghorns  . 

.$  9.50 

$18.00 

$  85.00 

Black,  Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds. 

.  10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  12.50 

25.00 

120.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants, 

(State  Certified)  . . . . 

.  16.00 

32.00 

155.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed — Shipped  Parcel  Post  Paid 


In  the  rush  to  make  March  deliveries  we  never  for¬ 
get  the  need  for  keeping  up  quality.  Every  Chick  is 
from  a  flock  of  our  own  selection  and  mating,  yet  our 
prices  are  so  low  that  everyone  can  afford  chicks  of 
distinctive  breeding. 

Make  your  April  reservations  now,  also.  We  pro¬ 
tect  all  early  orders.  Should  prices  be  reduced,  we’ll 
cheerfully  make  up  the  difference. 

Our  1927  catalog  is  a  beauty  and  practical,  too. 
Write  for  your  copy — today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


TOCKTON 


PROMPT  MARCH 
DELIVERIES 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of 
March  delivery  and  Chicks  of  high 
standard  quality,  place  your  order 
with  Stockton  Hatchery.  Operated 
,  for  many  years,  under  the  same 
management  jn  the  heart  or  the  New  Jersey 
poultry  district,  our  facilities  are  unexcelled,  and 
our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  be  quoted  on  chicks  o£ 
sterling  quality. 

SEVEN  POPULAR  BREEDS— Write  for  prices 
and  illustrated  folder.  Better  still,  send  deposit 
and  name  shipping  date. 


STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  BoxY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


e^iomdiid^ 

High  quality.farm  bred  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  hatched  inoureleo 
tric  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
Chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
EEBBBBE 


1.  Starved  of  Vitamins  2.  Fed  on  Gorton’ s 


Proved  on  Live  Rats 

EVERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is 
rich  in  the  valuable,  growth-giving  Vi¬ 
tamins  “A”  and  “D”.  It  is  proved  so  by  tests 
on  live  rats.  Unless  it  makes  the  rats  thrive 
and  grow  it  is  rejected.  That’s  why  Gorton’s 
goes  twice  as  far  as  many  ordinary  oils. 

GALLON  TO  TRY  $2.25 

Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman.  We 
refund  without  argument 
if  Gorton’s  doesn’t  more 
than  satisfy  you.  Order 
NOW,  for  your  spring 
chicks.  Folder  Free. 

Gorton  Cod  Liver  Oil  Co., 

Department  R-3 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil 

**  —  '  .  „  ■W  ,  .  ..  •-  > 

_  VITAMIN  PROVED 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production  com¬ 
bined.  64-page  free  booklet  will  give  you  prices  for 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  lor  Hatching  and  Breeding 
Birds.  Largest  Farm  in  the  Country  devoted  to  high 
quality  trap-nested  S.  C  Reds.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “Once  an  Owen  Farms  Customer ,  always 
a  Customer  of  Owen  Farms,”  has  become  a  truism. 

OWFN  FARMS  „  800  Williams  Road 

VV  Ctlv  r rilvlVIO  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  high  egg  producing,  pure  bred,  farm  raised,  carefully 
ee  ected,  vigorous,  large  type  2  year  old  hens;  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  trapnested  stock.  Eggs  directfrom  Hollywood  and 
Hanson  White  Leghorn  Farms.  Chicka  15c.  Also  Tompkins 
and  Owen  Strain  Khode  Island  Reds,  U.  R.  Fisehel  White 
Rocks,  Martin’s  Regal  Dorcas, White  Wyandottes,  all  16c 
each.  Heavy  laying,  large  Light  Brahmas,  t8c.  May  chicks 
lc  less.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

Nonafcel  Poultry  Farm,  D.  H.  Shanaman,  Prop.,  Richland,  Pa. 


UHlUKo 


B.  Rocks  &  Reds 


-  - - - -  4.00  7.50  14  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

,  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeiler,  Prop.  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tanered  strain.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 

Cold  Spring  Farm  .  Meadville,  Pa. 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  hun.  lieds,  $18,  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Free  range.  Certified,  Selected  Breeders  for  15  years. 
Persistent  Layers  of  Fancy  White  Eggs.  Cir.  Supply 
limited.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages :  40 
illustrations.  Price,  §1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Certified 

Blood_Tested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred 


By  Elmer  HJWene,  former  Superintendent  of  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Every  Leghorn  Dreeder  is  a 
spttimriir11.  Jrelk*1.in8  or  more,  selected,  hlood-tested  and  certified  under  State  Supervision.  Our 

AnVnvetfmeni?^SvifCte^I‘^olor’  8hape  an<1  pi2®— must-  weigh  24  oz.  to  the  dozeu  and  be  chalk-whited 
An  investment  in  Wene  Chicks  means  more  eggs  that  will  grade  “Extra  Fancy.” 

Reserve  March  and  April  Shipments  Now 

Wene  Specialty-bred  Leghorns’ a,so  8«™<*  ">*».  Wh,.o 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J 

Member  New  Jersey  and  International  Baby  Chick  Associations 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


From  America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

f.J^efld.e?eild?,bl.e  3ion®er  Hatchery  is  prepared  to  fill  your  order  with  Pine  Tree  Chicks 
3c  Jl  j  an,>rmat,ed  t)y  a  licensed  poultry  judge.  No  need  to  sacrifice  quality 

®ake  of.  setting  March  Chicks— our  increased  capacity  enables  us  to  take  care  of 
the  ever-growing  demand  tor  genuine  Pine  Tree  Chicks. 

Seven  Leading  Breeds— Prepaid  Post— Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Get  our  rock-bottom  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Better  still,  send  deposit  and 
reserve  shipping  date.  March  and  April  kClncks  .will  be  in  great  demand;  make  sure 
of  yours  NOW. 

FREE  Chick  Book  tells  the  story  of  the  baby  chick  industry  from  its  earliest 
beginnings,  35  years  ago.  Write  for  your  copy. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 


STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


LAURELTON  CHICKS 

fiomtbe  PARK  aTILFORD  Poultry  Farm 


SINCE  1912,  our  flocks  have  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park  &  Tilford  Stores 
with  large,  white  market  eggs  of  fancy  grade.  Laurel  ton  Breeders  are  specially 
bred  for  size,  constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  own  flocks 
We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  March  and  April  deliveries.  Write  for  Prices  today* 
hill  your  brooders  with  chicks  from  our  successful  commercial  flocks. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
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Buy  At  Wholesale! 

You  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  manufacturer  and  make 
4  big  savings  on  your  home  !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to  $1,500  actual 
savings  on  single  homes.  Factory-cut  lumber  saves  you  40 % 
labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial  permanent  homes. 
Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  station,  freight  paid. 
Five  days  examination  on  your  own  lot.  Most  remarkable 
money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

“  Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage7’ 

says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you  said. 
I  have  advised  my^brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.”  “Believe  I  saved 
$500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Davis 
saved  “between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his  home.  Every  home  owner  who  built 
a  Liberty  saved  money . 

FREE 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 

7&urJ 


HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
HOMES—  FULL  COLOR-WRITE 


The  Liberty  book  of 
Homes  will  be  a  rev¬ 
elation.  Pape  after 
pa^e  of  beautiful 
homes  in  full  color — 
Hutch  Colonial, 
American  designs, 
bungalow,  story-and- 
a  -  h  a  1  f  ,  two-story. 
Practical — beautiful. 
Also  garages,  table 
of  construction  time, 
letters  from  home 
owners.  Actual  facts 
and  figures  to  help 
you  save' money. 


44  PLANS 

Your  home  is  here  I 
Select  from  44  plans. 
Wonderful  4  to  7 
room  bungalows  at 
$319,  $498,  $675,  $765, 
etc.,  also  IJa  and  2- 
story  homes  at  $975, 
$1,012  and  $1,069. 
Send  coupon  for 
FREE  BOOK. 


Get  beautiful  big  book  of  newest 
architectural  designs.  Contains  re¬ 
markable  values  from  $379  to  $1,295. 
All  highest  quality.  Prices  include 
all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  millwork, 
roofing,  windows  and  doors,  stairs, 
hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails,  com¬ 
plete  for  house  and  porch.  Plans, 
blue  prints  and  complete  working 
instructions  FREE.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Mississippi  ltiver  and  north  of 
Mason-Dixon  line,  also  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri.  Write  or  send  coupon 
today— get  book  and  see  how  nation’s 
pioneer  ready-cut  home  manufac¬ 
turer  will  save  you  money. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

Depl.‘303,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

□  Please  send  me  Free  your  new  Book  of  Homes, 

Also  send  me  Booklet  of 
I  understand 
ligation  whatever. 


D  j  understand  that  this  puts  me  under  no  ob- 


Summer  Cottages, 
no 


Name. 


Address. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO.  DEPT-303 


Incorporated  1896 


BAY  CITY,  MICH.  ;  City . State. 


£ 


Power  Cultivator 


POWERFUL-STURDY 
New  1927  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Power 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  or  one  horse 
Heavy  cultivating  or  light — fast  or  slow’ 

4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof. 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

62nd  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Theo.  Favre  &  Son 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

SKINS 

Musk  Rats,  Spring,  Winter,  good  sections,  $2.00 
to  $2.35  flat.  Damage  kitt  at  value.  Racoon, 
Winter,  good  section,  $8.00  to  $10.00  flat.  Win¬ 
ter  Eastern  Dark  Mink,  $12,00  to  $20.00  flat. 


IT  AlWTCn  SPRING  RATS— Place  your  valuation.  Ship 
I?  H II 1  L if  immediately.  O.  FI51UUS  CO.,  Chatham,  t>.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
suaramee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Has  Tuberculin  Gone  Far  Enough? 


Hart  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

PERMANENT  EFFICIENT 
REASONABL  Y  PRICED 


Sold  &  Erected  by 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON.  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.  Bullalo,  N.  Y. 


5%  Interest 


on 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County 
or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


The  people  of  Chemung  and  Barton 
townships  have  spoken  against  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle.  “Man  has  made  most 
of  his  progress  in  medicine  since  he  cast 
aside  the  old  Unreliable  practice  of  blood¬ 
letting,  and  now  it  is  time  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  blundering  method  of  testing  dairy 
cows  for  tuberculosis  with  tuberculin  was 
consigned  to  the  same  scrap  heap,”  say 
the  new  protective  organizations  of  dairy¬ 
men  at  Chemung  and  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
These  dairymen  feel  that  milk  producers 
have  submitted  to  the  tumblings  of  hope¬ 
ful  experts  and  specialists  long  enough, 
and  intend  to  call  a  'halt  before  the  neces¬ 
sary  90  per  cent  of  either  the  owners  or 
herds  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  dairy  cattle  have  been  listed  on  the 
petition  for  the  test  circulated  by  officials 
'from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Why  deceive  the  public  any  longer? 
The  so-called  test  for  tuberculin  does  not 
detect  the  cow  that  is  so  fully  infected 
with  T.B.  that  she  is  practically  immune 
to  the  serum  in  the  dose  given.  And  it 
does  often  destroy  the  healthy  cow  by 
mistake.  The  public  can  not  tell  what 
it  is  drinking,  and  we  shall  all  be  ruined 
if  we  keep  on  blundering.” 

In  going  to  Chemung  and  Waverly  on 
the  southern  border  of  New  York  State, 
it  is  to  traverse  a  Switzerland  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  concrete  highway  is  a  silver 
string  leading  between  tall  wooded  hills 
whose  virgin  timber  lias  already  paid  its 
tribute  to  civilization,  and  who  now  stand 
sheathed  in  a  second  growth  like  the 
stubble  of  a  man’s  beard,  which  scarce 
screens  the  back  ground  from  which  it 
springs.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  hill  that 
one  ascends  with  plow  and  cultivator,  or 
anything  but  a  gun  and  an  axe.  The 
only  plow  that  these  hillsides  have  known 
is  limbs  of  the  great  trees  which  plowed 
crashing  down  to  the  valley  below  where 
lay  the  teeth  of  the  saw  dragon,  waiting 
for  his  prey.  The  saw  mill  is  gone,  but 
there  are  men  who  can  still  wrest  a  living 
from  these  hills.  These  men  must  in  all 
reason,  be  nature’s  best — lesser  men 
could  not  surmount  all  difficulties  and 
have  energy  left  for  the  making  of  a  liv¬ 
ing.  These  hills  which  date  back  to  antiq¬ 
uity  are  practically  untouched,  but  the 
river  which  slips  so  softly  through  the 
valley  has  been  harnessed  and  her  broad 
hanks  have  been  laced  by  farm  fences. 
Fertility — soil  at  last.  Man  lives  here 
today  by  the1  tourist,  and  the  dairy  cow. 

In  bringing  H.  C.  Short,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  Protective  Association  in 
Ohio,  to  address  the  meetings  here,  the 
two  townships  of  Barton,  Tioga  Co.  and 
Chemung,  Chemung  Co.  co-operated  on 
expense.  Two  meetings  were  held  and 
two  organizations  were  formed,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  latter  being  to  hind  the  dairy¬ 
men  themselves  together  on  a  no-test 
agreement  plan  which  provides  for  the 
canvassing  of  the  districts  involved  and 
the  exact  record  of  how  each  dairyman 
stands  on  the  test  question.  “What  can 
we  do  to  show  that  we  are  in  earnest?” 
was  asked.  In'  answer  each  dairyman 
signed  a  paper  promising  to  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  organization  if  he 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  test. 
This  makes  the  organization  not  only  for 
the  people,  but  of  the  people.  One  sees 
that  there  are  still  men  strong  enough  to 
pour  tea  into  a  harbor,  for  a  cause. 

“We  only  had  five  cents,”  said 
Mathews,  after  his  election  as  president 
of  the  Barton  township  organization. 
“And  it  took  3  cents  for  the  paper  that 
I  took  around  for  the  names  of  those  of 
us  who  didn’t  want  the  test.  I  offered 
the  creamery  superintendent  the  other 
two  cents  to  put  on  the  heading,  but  he 
did  it  for  nothing.  It  wasn’t  until  after 
I  got  75  names  that  we  felt  safe  to  call 
a  meeting.  I  have  been  branded  as  a 
liar  by  the  veterinary,  so  you  don’t  have 
to  believe  anything  I  say.  He  says  he 
don’t  believe  that  I  have  so  many  names 
as  I  say,  but -here  they  are  in  black  and 
white.  '  We  didn’t  worry  so  much  about 
the  test  along  at  first,  for  we  thought 
there  wouldn’t  be  many  would  sign  for  it, 
but  when  we  heard  the  veterinary  say 
that  he  had  50  per  cent  and  then  60  per 
cent  and  finally  80  per  cent  we  began  to 
lay  awake  nights.  Here  is  the  paper,  and 
you  can  count  the  names  if  you  like.  We 
estimate  that  the  veterinary  can’t  have 
over  45  per  cent  signed  up  at  the  most. 
These  rumors  are  what  beat  us.  We 
don’t  know  how  we  stand,  and  when  the 
vet  says  he  got  80  per  cent  signed  up  and 
we  had  better  put  down  our  names  along 
with  the  others,  we  have  got  to  have 
some  way  of  knowing  how  near  he  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.  A  veterinary  can  lose  his 
job  by  claiming  more  signers  than  he  has 
got,  and  we  aim  to  watch  him  with  the 
aid  of  this  list,  and  this  organization. 
As  soon  as  we  sign  this  guarantee  that 
we  will  report  to  the  secretary  if  we 
want  to  change  our  minds  and  test,  we 
can  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  with  you  fellows,  hut  I 
haven’t  had  my  sleep  for  quite  a  while, 
thinking  about  this.” 

The  election  of  officers  came  at  the  end 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Short  of  Ravenna. 
Ohio,  in  which  he  gave  the  assembled 
dairymen  the  latest  information  regard¬ 
ing  experiments  and  -statistics  which  have 
to  do  with  the  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin 
test  called  90  to  95'  per  cent  accurate  by 
official  experts.  Mr.  Short  talked  beside 
a  table  on  which  lay  affidavits  and  quo¬ 
tations  to  prove  his  assertions  that  tuber¬ 
culin  is  a  poisonous  reagent  which  in 
time  proves  detrimental  to  the  health  of 


the  herd.  Oases  were  cited  where  in 
purebred  stock  of  the  finest  order,  in 
fact  prize  winning  stock,  had  taken  the 
tuberculin  test  for  two  years  without 
showing  up  a  single  reactor,  then  in  five 
years  of  testing  was  cond-emmed  to  die, 
prize  winners  with  the  rest.  “Would  you 
have  been  safe,”  asks  Mr.  Short,  “to 
buy  cows  from  this  accredited  herd 
thinking  that  you  were  to  get  clean  stock, 
and  if  you  were  not,  how  much  protection 
is  the  tuberculin  test?  How  long  do  you 
think  the  dairy  industry  can  stand  up  if 
this  is  allowed  to  go  on?  The  time  will 
come  when  you  won’t  know  where  you 
stand,  for  the  veterinary  may  come 
around  in  another  month  and  tell  you  to 
slaughter  your  herd.  It  will  affect  your 
credit,  and  you  will  be  afraid  to  invest 
in  more  stock. 

“The  only  way  for  you  to  do,”  said 
Mr.  Short,  “is  to  not  sign  up  for  the  test. 
They  can’t  begin  to  test  until  they  have 
90  per  cent  of  the  herd  owners,  or  they 
must  have  90  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  in  the  township.  Remember 
that  when  the  veterinary  starts  in  to 
test.  Many  of  them  start  to  test  at  once, 
taking  names  as  they  go,  claiming  that 
they  have  the  names  of  a  large  percent¬ 
age  which  they  do  ultimately  get  by  this 
deceptive  means. 

“About  75  per  cent  of  those  worst  in¬ 
fected  with  the  germ  do  not  react  to  the 
2-OCs  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Short.  “They 
are  so  fully  infected  as  to  be  immune  to 
the  regular  dose  of  tuberculin.  And  the 
public  goes  on  drinking  the  milk.  Many 
of  the  best  producers  of  accredited!  herds 
have  grown  old  in  the  service  and  been 
-sent  to  the  slaughter  and  found-  unfit  to 
pass  for  human  consumption.  In  looking 
at  the  question  from  all  angles,  the  most 
important  angle  is  and  always  will  be,  the 
public  health.  When  you  inject  tuber¬ 
culin  into  a  cow’s  body,  unless  she  is  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  able  to  throw 
off  this  deadly  poison  as  she  always  has 
before,  you  are  planting  there  something 
Which  you  must  expect  to  reap,  much  as 
you  plant  wheat  in  the  Fall  and  expect 
to  reap  it  the  following  year. 

“Be  your  own  veterinarian,”  is  Mr. 
Short’s  advice  to  -the  dairymen.  “You 
have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  unless  you  slaughter  all  that 
you  test.  You  have  no  way  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  bovine  tuberculosis  without  eradicat¬ 
ing  -the  dairy  cow.  You  want  to  get  out 
the  disease  spreaders,  but  my  advice  to 
you  is  to  weed  out  the  herd  yourself. 
You  can  tell  when  a  cow  doesn’t  act 
healthy,  when  she  doesn’t  keep  in  condi¬ 
tion  easily,  doesn’t  look  as  -strong  as  the 
others.  Follow  those  cows  to  the 
slaughter  house,  and  that  will  tell  you 
something.  Don’t  sell  that  cow  to  your 
neighbor. 

“The  hardest  part  will  come  for  you 
when  you  begin  to  lose  your  market,” 
says  Mr.  Short.  “And  you  will  win  out 
if  you  advertise,  and  establish  a  market 
of  your  own.  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  quar¬ 
antined  farmers  formed  a  protective  as¬ 
sociation  and  -secured  an  injunction  per¬ 
mitting  -them  to  sell  milk.  In  Rome,  a 
lawsuit  -is  -still  pending  with  Judge  Dow, 
which  is  a  test  case  as  to  whether  the 
•sale  of  milk  can  lawfully  be  forbidden. 
That  is  going  t-o  be  very  interesting 

“None  of  the  experts  who  know  can  say 
that  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  milk  in  the  bag  of  the 
dairy  cow — even  in  the  worst  infected 
animals.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  sanitation  and  pasteurization.  The 
attendants  of  the  cow  may  not  be  so  in¬ 
nocent  of  giving  off  the  germ.  It  may 
get  into  the  milk  through  handling. 
Scientists  say  that  these  germs  are  float¬ 
ing  about  in  -the  air,  and  that  most  of  us 
already  have  them  in  our  body.  Nature 
controls  these  by  confining  them  in  a 
tissue  which  is  called  a  -lesion.  Unless 
poor  health  breaks  down  the  tissue,  they 
are  walled  up  there  for  life.  I  believe  in 
certified  milk,  which  represents  about  the 
safest  raw  milk  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  I  am  quoting  Dr.  Zimmer, 
State  Veterinary  of  Ohio  in  telling  you 
that  a  certified  herd  lias  no  relation  to 
T.  B.  eradication  nor  to  accredited 
herds.  Such  a  herd  is  operated  under 
regulations  adopted  by  medical  commis¬ 
sions  and  must  meet  specified  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  cities  and  towns 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  come.” 

Dr.  M.  B.  Dean,  health  officer,  was 
present  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  relative  to  the  case  in  hand  and 
gave  a  short  talk  as  to  the  probable  de¬ 
cline  of  tuberculosis  which  he  stated  had 
already  begun  and  was  likely  to  continue. 
The  collection  which  was  taken  up  at 
both  meetings  for  expenses  was  responded 
to  with  a  heartiness  which  was  most  re¬ 
freshing.  When  the  hat  came  back  the 
first  time  at  Chemung  without  sufficient 
cash  a  voice  from  the  audience  said 
grimly,  “Pass  the  hat  again,  and  hurry 
up,  -so  we  can  -get  down  to  business.” 
When,  the  hat  came  back  a  second  time 
the  count  was  satisfactory. 

The  organization  plans  to  meet  weekly 
and  to  keep  on  with  the  work  it  has 
taken  up,  so  that  the  dairymen  of 
Chemung  Valley  may  keep  on  getting 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth  about  the 
tuberculin  test.  It  was  St.  Paul  who 
said :  “Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they 
shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they 
shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge 
it  shall  be  done  away.  For  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part :  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.”  I.  u. 
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A  Glance  at  the  Season 
of  1926 

High  production,  decreased  prices,  and 
general  depression  characterized  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  season  of  1926.  Throughout 
(he  country  growing  conditions  were  un¬ 
usually  favorable,  so  that  practically  all 
sections  produced  good  crops  of  clean 
fruit.  Virginia,  for  example,  which  has 
experienced  poor  apple  crops  the  past  few 
years,  produced  3,325,000  barrels  in  1926, 
or  almost  2,000,000  barrels  more  than  in 

1925,  and  new  records  were  made  in  the 
production  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears. 
The  only  serious  climatic  disturbance 
was  the  severe  freeze  in  late  September 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  10,000  cars  of  apples,  most¬ 
ly  of  late-maturing  varieties,  such  as 
Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman  Winesap.  In 
general  the  eastern  growing  section  was 
late,  while  the  western  season  was  early. 

Early  season  reports  of  heavy  crops, 
and  unfavorable  publicity  regarding 
harmful  spray  residues  upon  fruits,  were 
additional  depressing  influences.  During 
i  he  fore  part  of  1926  boxed  apples  in 
British  markets  declined  sharply  in  price 
following  an  outburst  against  excessive 
spray  residues,  and  western  growers  were 
forced  to  install  unperfected,  expensive 
wiping  and  washing  machinery  for  the 
1926  crop.  Delay  in  harvesting,  in¬ 
creased  expense,  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  new  operation  imposed  further 
burdens. 

The  total  apple  crop  as  estimated  De¬ 
cember  1  was  246,460,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  172,389,000  bushels  in  1925, 
while  the  commercial  crop  was  39.095,- 
000  barrels  as  compared  with  33,246,000 
in  1925.  In  consequence  export  ship¬ 
ments  were  heavy.  Early  export  prices 
were  good,  but  glutted  markets  caused 
heavy  losses  late  in  the  season.  Peach 
production  was  68,425,000  bushels,  sur¬ 
passing  the  previous  high  year  of  1915 
with  64,000,000  bushels.  The  pear  crop 
was  25,644,000  bushels,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  lower  price  of  88.7  cents  a 
bushel  compared  with  a  1925  crop  of  20,- 
720,000  bushels,  valued  at  140.3  cents  a 
bushel.  Grapes  increased  from  2,064,- 
085  tons  in  1925  to  2,349,117  tons  in 

1926,  and  while  prices  were  lower,  move¬ 
ment  was  steady  and  the  market  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory.  More  than  half  the 
California  crop  was  dried,  yet  total  ship¬ 
ments  approached  the  high  record  of  80,- 
000  cars  made  in  1925.  Cranberries  were 
720,000  barrels  in  1926  and  569,000  bar¬ 
rels  in  1925  with  a  decrease  in  value  per 
barrel  from  $11.20  in  1925  to  $6.75  in 
1926.  The  production  of  citrus  fruits 
on  the  other  hand  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  season. 

An  indication  of  the  increased  use  of 
vegetables  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
both  production  and  price  per  given  unit 
of  most  classes  of  green  vegetables.  As¬ 
paragus  increased  from  5,323,000  crates 
in  1925  to  7,645.000  in  1926;  cabbage 
from  946,200  tons  in  1925  to  981,700  in 
1926 ;  cauliflower  from  3,339,000  crates 
to  5,550,000  in  1926;  lettuce  from  16,- 
076,000  crates  to  17,236,000  in  1926.  and 
green  peas  from  242,429  tons  to  253,664 
tons — all  with  increases  in  unit  price  as 
weil,  quite  by  contrast  to  most  fruits. 

Although  the  value  of  horticultural  ex¬ 
ports  rose,  yet  the  total  value  of 
horticultural  imports  was  greater  than 
the  value  of  exports.  The  principal  gains 
In  exnorts  were  in  fruits  and  nuts,  the 
value  rising  from  $86,992,762  in  1925  to 
$97,212,991  in  1926.  Apple  exports  in¬ 
creased  from  3,688,901  boxes  to  5,865,326, 
barreled  apples  exports  jumped  from  1,- 
365,696  barrels  in  1925  to  2,608,039  in 
1926.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to¬ 
gether  received  over  half  of  the  raisins 
exported,  or  74,286,804  lbs.  from  a  total 
of  127,256,330  lbs. 

Successful  co-operative  organizations 
expanded,  especially  in  those  regions  dis¬ 
tant  from  markets,  while  ventures  less 
successful  in  other  sections  were  still 
further  curtailed.  The  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange  marketed  45,593  cars 
or  over  20,000,000  boxes  of  fruit  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1926,  and  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  marketed  3,- 
659,204  boxes  of  fruit  at  an  operating 
cost  18  per  cent  below  that  for  1924-25. 

Stamping  and  branding  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  fruit  as  practiced  by  other  asso¬ 
ciations  was  undertaken  with  its  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  and 
with  nuts  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers’  Association.  The  California 
l'rune  and  Apricot  Growers’  Association 
introduced  an  11-ounce  can  of  prunes 
ready  to  serve.  The  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange  still  further  increased 
tl  >  use  of  juice  extractors  so  successfully 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  20,000 
in  use  in  1925  to  33,600  in  1926.  In 
Boston  99  of  396  extractors  in  use  took 
on  an  average  55  to  70  boxes  of  oranges 
and  12%  boxes  of  lemons  a  day,  the  aver¬ 
age  total  business  for  the  99  stores  be¬ 
ing  $101,081  in  a  52-week  period.  A  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporation  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  handled  over 
3,000  cars  of  unmarketable  lemons  as  by¬ 
products.  These  are  examples  of  the 
fields  into  which  large  organizations  may 
venture. 

Advertising  made  rapid  strides.  A  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign,  the  first  ever 


organized  in  the  apple  industry,  was  in¬ 
corporated  to  be  known  as  “Apples  for 
Health,”  while  the  western  boxed  apple 
growers  formed  an  organization  especial¬ 
ly  for  advertising  boxed  apples.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent  an  advertising 
campaign  for  increased  fruit  consumption 
met  with  good  response.  The  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  began  its 
twentieth  year  of  successful  advertising. 

The  canning  of  fruit  and  freezing  it  in 
barrels  are  two  branches  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  which  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
In  1920  there  were  373,142  cases  of 
pears  canned  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  1921  the  figure  was  375,761 ;  in  1922, 
828,330;  1923,  646,859;  1924,  750,506; 
and  1925,  1,400,000.  A  second  change  is 
increased  chain  store  selling  and  packing 
in  small  packages  that  this  trade  de¬ 
mands.  One  chain  handled  55,000  cars 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
year,  sold  through  15,800  stores,  and 
valued  at  $60,000,000.  To  meet  this 
trade  potatoes  and  turnips  were  each  put 
up  into  100-lb.  sacks  while  some  Idaho 
potatoes  were  marketed  in  20-lb.  sacks. 
British  Columbia  apples  were  packed  in 
20-lb.  boxes  for  English  markets. 

The  increased  use  of  the  motor  truck 
is  indicated  by  the  movement  of  197,485 
crates  of  strawberries  by  truck  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Delaware  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  whereas  only  582  crates  moved 
by  express  and  1,322  crates  by  freight. 
The  tendency  to  extend  long  fast  ship¬ 
ments  was  shown  by  shipment  of  a  car 
of  peaches  from  Macon,  Georgia,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  in  14  days,  while  Elberta 
peaches  were  sent  from  Washington  to 
Hong  Kong,  China  and  to  Manila,  P.  I. 
Oranges  of  the  tangerine  type  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Canada  from  Japan. 

A  decision  important  to  nurserymen 
was  a  judgment  against  a  nursery  con¬ 
cern  for  $50,000  and  interest  awarded  by 
a  jury  in  Federal  court  in  behalf  of  a 
Pennsylvania  fruit  grower  for  6,500  trees 
which  were  grown  to  maturity  and  which 
proved  untrue  to  name.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  con¬ 
tinuing  its  efforts  to  improve  upon  such 
situations  certified  166,801  nursery  trees 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  1925, 
the  nature  of  the  certification  being  a 
statement  of  trueness  to  name  of  young 
trees  offered  for  sale,  based  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  leaf  characters. 

Shipping  point  inspection  of  perishable 
products  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
1922-23  the  number  of  cars  inspected  was 
72,466.  In  1923-24  it  had  increased  to 
130,959,  while  during  1925-26,  165.529 
cars  were  inspected  in  35  States.  In  West 
Virginia  during  1925,  60  percent  of  all 
carlot  barreled  apples  received  shipping- 
point  inspection. 

The  increased  planting  of  the  so-called 
“soft  fruits”  such  as  grapes,  cherries,  and 
peaches  continued.  In  New  Jersey  the 
production  of  peaches  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  the  average 
annual  production  for  the  five  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1910  being  700,000  bushels,  while 
for  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1925  it 
was  1,740,000  bushels.  No  extensive 
apple  plantings  were  made  but  pears 
showed  a  steady  increase,  especially  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1914  the  acres  of 
bearing  trees  in  California  were  16,246 ; 
by  1926  it  had  increased  to  55,523 ;  while 
the  forecast  was  made  that  by  1929  the 
acreage  would  be  75,100  acres. 

The  west  coast  of  Mexico  became  of 
increasing  importance  in  truck  shipments 
during  the  year,  breaking  all  previous 
records.  Between  500  and  850  cars  of 
tomatoes  a  day  were  moved  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  early  part  of  1926,  and 
shipments  were  made  from  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  Cuba. 

A  reflection  of  the  depression  in  horti¬ 
cultural  crops  was  indicated  by  the  un¬ 
dertaking  in  several  States  of  studies  in 
the  economic  field.  Investigations  in  cost 
of  production,  market  prices  of  various 
varieties,  and  economic  value  of  different 
orchard  operations  were  conducted  in 
such  widely  scattered  States  as  New 
York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Washington.  H.  b.  tukey. 


The  Value  of  Mineral 
Waters 

What  healthful  properties  do  the  wat¬ 
ers  contain,  called  Geyser  water,  bottled 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  of  which 
the  State  now  has  supervision?  F.  H.  p. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mineral  waters  are  of  undoubted  value, 
particularly  when  taken  in  connection 
with  other  measures  for  promoting  health, 
such  as  are  administered  at  reputable 
mineral  water  resorts,  but,  like  all  special 
health  promoting  procedures,  their  value 
is  likely  to  be  exaggerated  by  those  pro¬ 
moting  their  use.  The  value  of  such 
waters  in  themselves  lies  in  their  ability 
to  promote  elimination  from  the  body  and 
to  supply  various  mineral  salts  that  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  Some  of  these  waters 
are  especially  pure,  and  seem  to  take  up 
tissue  wastes  readily,  thus  helping  the 
fluids  of  the  body  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
some  are  laxative  in  action,  having  the 
value  of  this  characteristic,  and  some  sup¬ 
ply  iron  and  other  mineral  salts,  the  lat¬ 
ter  usually  of  alkaline  character.  The 
geyser  water  of  Saratoga  is  both  alkaline 


and  laxative.  The  sparkling  waters  also 
contain  the  gas  carbon  dioxide,  for  which 
we  pay  five  cents  a  bottle  in  the  soft 
drinks.  Iron  and  sulphur  are  common 
ingredients  of  mineral  waters.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  assess  the  actual  medic¬ 
inal  value  of  such  waters  in  themselves, 
when  taken  without  other  remedial  mea¬ 
sures,  or  to  understand  why,  i'f  the  min¬ 
eral  constituents  are  of  great  value,  these 
could  not  as  well  be  administered  in  arti¬ 
ficially  made  mineral  water  of  the  same 
composition.  Some  have  attributed  such 
elusive  attributes  as  radio  activity  to 
various  waters  and  long  standing  after 
leaving  the  earth  works  some  changes  in 
the  mineral  components  thought  to  be 
detrimental  to  their  value. 

Perhaps  the  drinking  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water,  as  is  done  at  the  springs, 
together  with  a  limiting  of  the  food  in¬ 
take,  has  much  to  do  with  the  beneficial 
results  of  visits  to  these  resorts.  For 
some  reason,  it  seems  to  be  possible  to 
drink  much  greater  quantities  of  some 
of  these  waters  at  the  springs  than  of 
ordinary  water  at  the  home,  as  the  writer 
of  this  has  often  demonstrated  in  person 
at  tlie  supply  station  for  viehy  water  in 
Saratoga.  No  doubt  many  people  drink 
too  little  water  unless  stimulated  by  the 
thought  that  they  will  improve  in  health 
if  they  drink  more.  Besides  the  actual 
value  of  such  waters,  from  a  medicinal 
standpoint,  there  is  the  force  of  tradition, 
the  value  of  confidence  in  what  others 
declare  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
themselves,  not  a  small  matter  in  healing. 
The  Indians  in  colonial  times  held  the 
springs  at  Saratoga  in  great  repute  and 
a  prominent  Revolutionary  general  was 
carried  there  upon  a  stretcher  to  get  the 
benefit  of  these  healing  waters.  Tales 
of  healing  lose  nothing  by  repetition,  and 
the  mystery  of  subterranean  waters  of 
totally  different  characters  gushing  forth 
from  the  ground  within  a  small  area  ex¬ 
ercises  a  potent  influence  upon  minds  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  early  Indians. 
Disease  has  always  been  much  a  mystery, 
and  not  to  the  Indians  only,  mineral 
springs  are  mysterious ;  why  should  there 
not  be  some  connection  between  these  not 
understood  things?  However,  not  to 
boom  or  to  condemn  the  State’s  efforts 
to  make  Saratoga  Springs  a  great  health 
resort,  we  may  concede  the  value  of  min¬ 
eral  waters  in  general  and  those  of  Sara¬ 
toga  in  particular.  M.  B.  D. 


Tapioca  Pudding 


Three  cups  w 
Mix  in  lJ/i  cup 
salt.  Pour  in 
let  boil  a  few 
serole  and  bake 
If  it  bakes  fast 
if  baked  slowly 
The  men  like  it. 


ater,  brought  to  the  boil, 
s  brown  sugar,  pinch  of 
%  cup  minute  tapioca, 
minutes.  Put  into  cas- 
in  a  slow  oven,  like  rice, 
it  will  be  caramel  like ; 
it  will  be  quite  clear*. 

L.  E.  D. 


WANT 

to  buy  farm  in  Hudson 

River 

Valley, 

price 

Cal. 

reasonable.  C.  GULICK, 

Loma 

Linda, 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  419. 

FULLY  equipped  30-aere  village  farm,  just  off 
State  road;  Finger  Lakes  region.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“THE  Seaside  Garage”  at  Rockaway  Beat'll,  N. 

Y.;  established  14  years:  100x111;  present 
lease  expires  April  1:  automobile  show  room  24x 
50,  tiled  floor;  corner  store  16x32;  2  nicely  fin¬ 
ished  apartments,  5  rooms  and  bath  each;  price 
$100,000,  easy  terms;  all-year  business,  great 
future;  will  consider  farm  in  part  payment; 
further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
P.  H.  MORRISON,  218  Vincent  Ave.,  Lynbrook, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 

HUNDRED-ACRE  farm,  fertile,  level,  well-wa¬ 
tered;  improved  road,  Buffalo  60  miles,  near 
cheese  factory,  school,  nice  neighbors;  good 
house,  large  barn:  sacrificed;  chance  for  poor 
man,  worker.  L.  TODD,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  200-acre  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  farm,  with  16-room  house,  barn, 
sheds  and  silo:  pine  grove,  wood,  timber; 
smooth  tillage:  suitable  for  home,  boarders  or 
Summer  camp;  for  information  apply  EDITH 
JACUS  POND,  Executrix,  Putney,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris.  N.  .T. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm  with  stock, 
two  incubators,  4  brooder  stoves  and  tools. 
JOHN  SOBOL,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 

DEATH  in  family  compels  me  to  sacrifice  123- 
acre.  $20,000  dairy  farm;  cows,  equipment  for 
$14,000:  large  barn,  tile  silo.  10-room  house, 
mild  climate.  Baltimore  market.  RUDOLPH 
TRAGARD,  Woodbine,  Md. 

WANTED — -Small  cheap  farm  or  piece  of  land 
not  less  10  acres,  on  good  road,  100  miles 
New  York;  no  swamps.  A.  CROSS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J.  * 

ON  HUDSON  River,  near  Albany,  attractive 
12-room  house,  all  improvements;  3  acres,  cot¬ 
tage,  garage,  barn;  $25,500.  ADVERTISER 
1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  groceries,  feed  and  coal;  10 
acres  of  cultivation,  all  sorts  of  fruit  and 
grapes:  fine  investment  for  energetic  party; 
500  feet  from  station  and  main  road;  $11,000, 
terms  to  suit.  B.  NETOLICKA,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  dairy  farm;  137  acres,  10- 
room  house,  steam,  bath,  electric;  all  new 
buildings.  B.  RUSCIIEL,  043  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Account  death.  70-acre  farm,  50 
level  loam  tillage,  no  stones,  20  wood  and 
I  pasture;  Albany-Saratoga  district,  fine  markets; 
Slate  road:  8-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tricity:  full  equipment  included:  $8,500,  half 
cash,  balance  very  easy.  ADVERTISER  1800, 
care  Rural.  New-Yorker. 


IN  THE  heart  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  109- 
acre  fertile  farm.  35  acres  tobacco  land  and 
shed  room,  24  acres  of  wood  land;  ideal  place 
for  poultry  and  fruit;  250  peach  trees  and  100 
apple  trees  now  on  the  farm;  90-ton  cider  press 
and  mill;  14-room  house  in  good  condition,  alsc 
a  single  house;  running  water  and  electricity  on 
the  premises;  located  on  the  State  highway  half 
way  between  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Hartford, 
Conn.;  low  tax  rates;  terms  reasonable;  for 
further  information  write  to  JOHN  L.  FIRTION, 
Suffield,  Conn. 


ON  ACCOUNT  poor  health  will  sell  my  fruit 
farm,  your  own  price  and  terms;  100  miles 
from  New  York  City,  near  lake.  ADVERTISER 
1801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sinclairville,  Chautauqua  County 
dairy  farm;  125  acres,  near  State  road  and 
creamery;  basement  barn,  fair  house;  price  $3,- 
500.  HENRY  LESCH,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent — 5-room  cottage,  conveniences; 

chicken  house,  large  barn;  25  miles  from 
New  York;  rent  $300;  particulars  about  your¬ 
self  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OFFERED  until  April  15,  350-acre  farm,  150 
level  smooth,  free  from  stones;  A-l  11-room 
house,  barn  54x54  for  40  head,  tenant  house, 
milk  house,  silo,  tool  house,  hog  house,  ice 
house,  garage;  buildings  insured  for  $6,500;  $5,- 
000  in  personal  property  in  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  half  mile  to  railroad  station 
and  State  road;  $8,750,  $2,500  cash,  balance  to 
suit  buyer;  this  offer  is  only  good  until  April 
15,  1927.  BOX  31,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — •  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes:  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey;  clover,  amber 
and  buckwheat;  five  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  , 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  rice,  double 
sacked,  freight  prepaid,  $6.50.  J.  ED.  CABA- 
NISS,  Box  02,  Katy,  Texas. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


6  BROODER  stoves, .  new,  never  been  uncrated, 
at  less  than  cost.  JOHN  GRASS,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  milker  for  sale,  good  condition,  com¬ 
plete.  used  only  one  year;  three  units,  Pulso 
pump  No.  45,  cocks,  gauge  relay,  good  rubber 
parts  and  one  extra  bucket;  price  reasonable. 
ADAM  S.  SCHULTZ,  Hereford,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  price  list  free;  state  quanity 
wanted.  CECIL  PUDNEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  light  plant,  nearly  new;  will  sell  cheap. 
WM.  W.  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  delicious  clover  blend,  5  lbs.,  95c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid,  third  zone.  CHAS. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.10, 
postpa.d.  W.  II.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand  well  boring  machine. 
ADVERTISER  1781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  400  Reliables;  1  1.100  Queen 
incubator;  practically  new.  CHRISSIE  SMITH, 
Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Clover.  5  lbs.  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  light  buckwheat,  $5.50;  dark,  $5.75;  guar¬ 
anteed.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gear  shift  attachment  for  Ford  ton 
truck;  state  make  and  price.  CHAS.  CLEE, 
Yard  ley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  first 
run.  $2.75  gallon;  later  runs,  $2  gallon;  price 
list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  R.  2,  Woodstock, 
Vt. 


CONNECTICUT  peaches  and  sweet  corn  —  the 
best  grown;  canned  on  the  farm;  trial  order, 
quart  can  peaches,  can  Golden  Bantam  corn,  can 
chicken,  can  chicken  broth,  can  string  beans, 
$1.75  postpaid.  JOHNSON’S  HOME  CANNING, 
Bethlehem,  Conn. 


CATTLE  beets,  mostly  half  sugar,  200  bushels, 
in  fine  condition.  60  cents  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
here:  also  five  300-egg  Cyphers  incubators, 
splendid  condition,  $36  each.  P.  M.  MANY, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


SIXTEEN-EGG  Cyphers  incubator  for  sale; 

priced  low.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  No.  3  standard  Cyphers  incu¬ 
bators,  390  eggs,  with  chick  trays  and  un¬ 
derwriter’s  lamp  holder;  guaranteed  in  perfect 
working  order;  price  $30  each.  C.  M.  BURR, 
Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS,  mild  farm-cured,  cob-smoked,  bone¬ 
less  hams,  shoulders,  bacon;  10  to  16  lbs.,  45c, 
35c,  40c  lb;  no  bones  to  pay  for;  farm-made,  all¬ 
pork  sausage,  4-lb.  carton,  35c  lbs.,  C.O.D.,  post¬ 
paid  to  third  zone:  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
references.  A.  W.  GRAHAM,  It.  1,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  delicious  maple 
product;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L.  STORY, 
Box  500,  East  Fairfield,'  Vt. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15:  four  pails.  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less:  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Our  “Annual  Horticultural  Number” 
which  has  been  a  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  past  34  years  brings  the  usual 
large  volume  of  advertising  appealing  to 
the  trade  of  our  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  readers.  Nearly  every  line  of 
trade  is  represented  and  only  the  highest 
type  of  houses  in  their  particular  line. 
We  believe  every  advertisement  admitted 
offers  good  value  for  the  farmer's  dollar. 
All  that  does  not  meet  this  requirement, 
or  is  in  any  way  misleading,  is  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
readers  should  go  outside  these  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  to  purchase  their  Spring  re¬ 
quirements. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  an  item  from 
Alfred,  N.  Y.  Sun  with  the  comment  that 
the  residents  of  Smithport  evidently  do 
not  read  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  item 
telling  of  the  tricks  of  the  picture  agents 
is  as  follows : 

Several  weeks  ago  numerous  Smith- 
port  people  were  the  victims  of  an  en¬ 
larged  picture  scheme  that  has  often 
worked  in  various  ways  for  years.  The 
first  agent  who  called  on  these  people  was 
taking  orders  for  painted  portraits  on 
silk,  and  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not 
sell  frames.  The  samples  he  displayed 
were  attractive  and  many  gave  him  small 
pictures  of  their  loved  ones  to  be  copied 
in  the  painting  on  silk.  Later  when  an¬ 
other  agent  came  to  deliver  the  pictures, 
he  brought  them  framed,  and  charged  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  frame  and  refused 
to  return  the  small  photograph  if  the  vic¬ 
tim  would  not  buy  the  frame.  Some  gave 
in  and  bought  the  framed  picture,  others 
who  did  not  are  still  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  photograph,  a  little  wiser 
because  of  their  disagreeable  experience. 

As  the  above  article  illustrates,  many 
people  pay  for  an  unsatisfactory  picture 
solely  to  get  back  the  original  photograph. 

Chicago,  Jan.  26. — Fake  correspon¬ 
dence  schools,  “universities”  and  “col¬ 
leges,”  little  more  than  “diploma  mills, 
are  fleecing  the  American  public  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  because  of 
lax  laws,  a  recent  survey  indicates. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  more 
than  300  institutions,  good  and  bad,  offer¬ 
ing  correspondence  work  and  courses  in 
virtually  every  known  educational  field. 
Manv  are  of  the  highest  repute. 

This  survey  found  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  schools  make  up  an  industry  doing 
a  business  of  approximately  $70,000,000 
annually,  and  that  there  are  more  than 
2000,000  students  enrolled  for  home 
study  work.  These  latter  figures  do  not 
include  hundreds  of  thousands  who  had 
enrolled  but  had  discontinued  from  indif¬ 
ference  or  the  discovery  that  the  school 
was  a  fake. 

Chicago  is  the  centre  of  these  spurious 
institutions.  So-called  trade  schools  guar¬ 
anteeing  jobs  bring  thousands  from  the 
country.  The  records  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  relief  organiza¬ 
tions  are  burdened  with  the  stories  of 
young  men  inveigled  to  Chicago  by  such 
institutions.  Anyone  can  start  one  of 
these  “mills”  if  he  has  $10  to  pay  for  a 
certificate  of  incorporation. — New  York 
World. 

The  above  confirms  our  own  experience. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  hear  from  a  victim  of  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school  scheme.  Many  enroll 
for  correspondence  courses  under  misap¬ 
prehensions  as  to  what  the  courses  consist 
of.  The  sales  literature  and  especially 
the  lingo  of  agents  selling  these  courses 
are  designed  to  create  a  false  impression 
as  to  what  might  reasonably  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  study  of  such  courses. 
In  many  cases  the  student  has  no  educa¬ 
tion  to  gain  any  benefit  from  the  course, 
other  times  the  study  is  given  up  because 
of  illness  or  various  other  reasons.  But 
in  any  case  the  young  man  or  woman 
subscribing  for  the  course  is  hounded  as 
long  as  they  live,  if  the  last  cent  provided 
for  in  the  contract  is  not  paid.  Under 
no  circumstances  have  we  found  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  willing  to  release  a 
student  who  for  any  reason  is  unable  to 
take  up  or  continue  the  study.  We  are 
told  on  reliable  authority  that  on  the 
average  not  more  than  15%  of  those 
signing  for  correspondence  courses  com¬ 
plete  the  work  outlined.  Some  schools 
show  as  high  '-as  22%  and  from  that 


down  to  5%.  But  an  attempt  is  made  to 
coerce  or  force  all  to  make  full  settle¬ 
ment.  When  the  signature  is  secured 
by  false  and  deceptive  representations, 
the  student  is  justified  in  refusing  to  pay 
and  in  such  cases  the  claim  cannot  be 
collected  by  legal  means. 

David  Deutsch,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  in  Greater  New  York,  was  arrested 
on  February  2,  the  charge  being  that  he 
collected  upwards  of  $1,600,000  in  two 
years  from  various  persons,  promising  25 
percent  interest,  and  giving  as  security 
forged  chattel  mortgages  on  automobiles. 
The  authorities  charge  that  Deutsch  made 
no  loans  on  automobiles,  and  that  the 
mortgages  were  forged. — New  York  City 
papers. 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  make  it 
appear  that  country  people  are  especially 
easy  victims  of  fraudulent  schemes.  The 
facts  are  that  city  people  are  more  gul¬ 
lible  than  country  people.  A  scheme 
based  on  the  forgery  of  mortgages  on 
automobiles  bearing  25  percent  interest 
would  not  last  two  days  in  any  country 
neighborhood,  not  to  say  two  years,  as  it 
did  in  the  city.  Easy  money  is  the  object 
of  all  swindlers,  big  and  little.  To  attain 
it,  the  schemer,  appeals  to  the  avarice, 
prejudice  and  often  to  the  high  ideals  of 
his  victims.  They  catch  country  people, 
of  course,  but  many  of  the  transparent 
appeals  to  cupidity  which  succeed  in  the 
city  would  draw  no  money  in  the  country. 
Secrecy  and  ignorance  foster  fraudulent 
schemes,  and  that  is  the  way  the  trick¬ 
ster  always  tries  to  shut  out  information 
and  honest  publicity. 

I  have  been  watching  Publisher’s  Desk 
for  something  on  Good  Seed  Co.,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  They  canvassed  the  schools 
in  this  county  last  year,  with  boxes  of 
seed  for  the  children  to  sell  at  $1  per 
box  for  which  they  were  to  receive  an 
“eversharp”  pencil.  The  money  was  sent 
to  the  company,  but  the  pencils  were 
never  received.  They  are  at  it  again  this 
year,  but  my  boy  for  one  is  returning  his 
box  to  the  teacher.  I.  D.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  failure  of  this  boy  to  receive  the 
premium  may  have  been  due  to  an  over¬ 
sight  or  accident,  but  we  do  not  approve 
of  this  manner  of  peddling  seeds  through 
school  children.  The  teacher  who  enters 
into  such  a  plan  or  permits  agents  of 
seed  houses  or  other  business  concerns  to 
induce  children  to  sell  merchandise  on 
the  promise  of  a  premium  is  exceeding 
his  or  her  authority.  As  a  rule  seeds  or 
other  goods  sold  in  this  way  are  not  of 
high  quality,  and  we  would  discourage 
buying  seeds  in  this  way  even  to  please 
a  child  of  the  neighborhood. 

Chick  “bootlegger.”  Yes,  there  is  such 
an  animal.  By  this  is  meant  the  fellow 
who  picks  up  at  the  lowest  price  possible 
any  kind  of  chicks  and  then  dumps  them 
onto  the  unsuspecting  public  at  the  price 
that  good  chicks  should  sell  for.  More 
and  more  it  is  becoming  recognized  that 
such  practices,  are  detrimental. 

The  I.  B.  C.  A.  will  not  knowingly  re¬ 
tain  a  chick  “bootlegger”  on  its  member¬ 
ship  rolls. 

Then,  there  is  another  “bootlegger”  of 
chicks,  who  opens  a  store  in  some  big 
city,  or  often  uses  a  post  office  box  num¬ 
ber,  buys  chicks  on  credit  if  he  possibly 
can,  and  fails  to  deliver  a  large  part  of 
his  sales  although  he  takes  cash  in  hand 
for  all  orders.  Then  in  a  few  months  he 
closes  up  the  store,  or  abandons  his  post 
office  box,  and  more  people  are  sore  at 
the  baby  chick  business. — International 
Baby  Chick  News. 

This  is  the  class  of  dealers  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  been  designating  as  “gyps.”  Boot¬ 
legger  is  a  more  modern  term  and  per¬ 
haps  better  describes  the  undesirable  deal¬ 
er  of  the  baby  chick  trade.  The  sooner 
these  “bootleggers”  are  eliminated  from 
the  business  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
legitimate  hatchery,  as  well  as  for  the 
buyers  of  baby  chicks. 

Any  persons  having  claims  for  farm 
produce  shipped  to  Frank  T.  Miller,  143 
Michigan  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
sold  on  commission,  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
&  Markets,  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  giving  full  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  claim.  The 
Department  will  then  forward  the  neces¬ 
sary  blanks  for  execution  so  that  claims 
can  be  filed  against  the  bond.  Claims 
must  be  filed  with  the  Department  prior 
to  May  18  to  receive  consideration. 

“There  is  no  such  word  as  fale,”  wrote 
a  young  fellow  on  the  school  blackboard. 
“Why  don’t  you  correct  him?”  asked  a 
visitor  of  the  teacher.  “His  statement  is 
absolutely  correct.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
-ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
a  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  V 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


POSSIBLE  QUALI TV 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE. 


XEX  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  w-ant  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  clialk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


We  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint 
furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can 
offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED, 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING. 
THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  53  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
us  send  you  our  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Us.  Do  It  Now.  We  Can  Save  You  Money. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  x~. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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t^OR  fifty  years  before  the  event  of  Leadclad  there 
had  been  no  marked  improvement  in  farm  fence. 

Old  fashioned  methods  of  plowing,  reaping,  cultivating^_seed- 
ing,  fertilizing,  mowing  and  hay  loading  have  all  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  more  modern  and  up-to-date  methods. 

Now  the  old  fashioned  short-life  wire  fence  is  fast  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  more  modern  longer-life  fence — LEADCLAD. 

Leadclad  fence  is  in  keeping  with  other  modern  farming  im¬ 
provements.  Farmers  everywhere  are  learning  that  it  is  far 
cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  erect  a  fence  that  will  last  three 
times  longer  than  ordinary  fence;  especially  when  there  is  so 
little  difference  in  the  price. 

Leadclad  fence  costs  no  more  to  put  up  than  ordinary  fence. 
Every  Leadclad  fence  you  put  up  saves  putting  up  two  or¬ 
dinary  fences. 

Cut  down  your  fence  bills  by 
putting  up  Leadclad  fence  this 
spring. 

If  you  get  your  order  in  before 
plowing  time,  we’ll  include,  free, a 
workman’s  handy,  canvas  apron. 

Write  for  1927  catalog  and  prices. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1200  PLAINFIELD  AVE..  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

"SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1927  CATALOG—  IT’LL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


Leadclad 
,  hoot 
is  Lightning, 
Proof/ 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ji'l  U 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Cavlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ■ 


Married  and  single  farmers— Also  couples  sup¬ 
plied.  DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Paughkeepsie,  N,  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


'THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  on  village  fruit  farm; 

send  age,  weight,  past  work  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man,  experienced  with  ma¬ 
chinery  and  coops,  on  large  farm;  wages  §90 
month,  house,  milk,  etc.;  alternate  Sundays  off. 
BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  housework,  family  of 
four;  Long  Island.  Write  ADVERTISER  1795, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  §45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  SUFFOLK  CO.  TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  help,  practical  mar¬ 
ried  man,  small  family;  must  be  good  dairy¬ 
man  and  handy  with  horses;  house,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished;  also  single  man;  both  give  past  refer¬ 
ences;  good  wages  to  competent  men;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  NEWLIN  HOGE- 
LAND,  Southampton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girls  from  19  to  30  to  train  as  in¬ 
fant  nurses;  course  eight  months;  called  by 
Christian  names  and  eat  with  maids  in  the 
home;  sent  to  position  after  graduation;  non¬ 
sectarian.  Apply  SUPT.,  St.  Margaret’s  Home, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  assistant  gamekeeper;  good 
pheasant  rearer;  single;  references.  BOX  967, 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  to  work  in  certified 
dairy,  bottle  milk,  make  some  butter  and 
keep  dairy  clean;  chance  for  wife  to  work  some; 
people  must  be  neat  and  honest;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  §50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  nurse  for  three  small  children  in 
a  family  of  five  in  a  beautiful  Western  New 
York  village  of  about  4,000;  liberal  compensa¬ 
tion,  comfortable  quarters,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  as  mother’s  help¬ 
er  in  farm  manager’s  family,  three  children, 
six,  four  and  one;  one  mile  from  town;  refer¬ 
ences  requested;  good  wages  for  right  person. 
MRS.  L.  M.  THOMPSON,  R.  D.  6,  Montrose, 
1’a. 


AVANTED — Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
city,  experienced  married  gardener  with  A-l  ref¬ 
erences,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place 
properly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  drive  car  occasionally  and  attend  furnace; 
house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light  and 
farm  products;  state  age,  full  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter;  do  not  reply  unless  you 
understand  automobiles  thoroughly  and  have  had 
experience  on  suburban  estate.  ADVERTISER 
1743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children;  woman  as  cook;  man  for 
garden,  lawns,  able  to  drive  car  and  keep  it 
clean.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  1735,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Married  man  for  cow  barn;  must  be 
good  milker;  wife  capable  boarding  help;  also 
teamster  experienced  with  farm  machinery; 
must  be  prepared  to  live  in  good  homes;  good 
wages;  references  required;  call  or  write  MAN¬ 
AGER,  AVillmere  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — May  1  head  gardener,  single,  prefer¬ 
ably  middle-aged  for  Summer  resort  in  Adi- 
rondacks;  one  willing  to  work  for  results;  must 
understand  greenhouse,  vegetables  and  flowers; 
state  wages  desired;  can  bring  own  helper  if  de¬ 
sired;  references  required.  J.  AV.  T.  LESURE, 
Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — May  1  experienced  assistant  garden¬ 
er  at  Adirondack  Summer  resort;  must  be 
single  and  middle-aged;  references  required. 
J.  AV.  T.  LESURE,  Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — May  1  at  Adirondack  resort,  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  general  farm  work;  care  for 
few  chickens,  pigs,  understand  horses,  help  in 
garden;  single  and  middle-aged.  J.  AV.  T.  LE¬ 
SURE,  Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  at  once  at  Adirondack  resort,  man 
for  general  work ;  must  be  able  to  work  in 
woods  and  handle  horses;  only  middle-aged  man 
of  experience  considered.  J.  AV.  T.  LESURE, 
Darts  Camp,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  between  30  and  40  years 
old;  good  character,  general  houseworker  and 
excellent  cook;  used  to  farm  life  as  position  of¬ 
fered  is  on  modern  farm;  small  family;  wages 
§50  per  month  to  start;  in  reply  give  experience 
and  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1799,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  healthy,  willing  farmer; 

poultry  experience  preferred;  steady  work; 
write  all  particulars.  M.  FULLEBORN,  Nar- 
rowsburg,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  without  children  of 
school  age;  must  understand  the  care  of  and 
ride  two  saddle  horses,  handy  with  tools,  and 
generally  useful  about  main  house  and  garden; 
place  in  AVestchester  County;  pays  §100  per 
month,  modern  house,  usual  perquisites;  nothing 
but  a  sober,  industrious,  hard  worker  with  the 
above  experiences  and  whose  past  performances 
will  stand  personal  investigation  need  apply; 
please  state  age,  number  in  family  and  copy  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  1802,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man  for  poul¬ 
try  work;  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness;  wife  to  cook  for  small  family;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  state  age,  experience,  when  available; 
give  references.  WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS,  Rock 
Tavern,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced  man,  Protestant,  single, 
for  general  farm  work;  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  neat  and  of  good  habits;  state 
wages  desired,  age,  nationality  and  particulars. 
ALANSTEN  FARMS,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  man  wanted.  Central  New  Jersey;  fur¬ 
nished  house,  wood,  vegetables  and  privilege 
poultry  for  own  use;  eight  hours  work  daily; 
state  references  and  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  creamery  work  and 
part  time  in  dairy;  private  estate;  must  be 
neat,  reliable,  honest,  good  butter  maker  and 
experienced  in  handling  dairy  products;  prefer 
man  capable  of  driving  car;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  salary,  past  experience  and  submit  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  BELMONT  FARM,  Per- 
rysburg,  Ohio. 


FARMER  wanted  at  once  for  year  round;  good 
wages;  married  man  who  understands  trim¬ 
ming  and  spraying  fruit.  Apply  to  LLOYD  M. 
HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent,  responsible,  Protestant 
couple,  no  family;  general  farm  work,  cows, 
chickens,  orchard,  garden;  occupy  part  of  house; 
50  miles  New  York;  usual  privileges;  §70  month¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  1803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  general  farm 
work  and  housekeeper  for  small  family.  N.  R. 
MOSSMAN,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Reliable  man  on  poultry  farm,  all 
around  work;  §50  monthly  and  board,  after  3 
months  §60;  references  required.  OLIVET 
POULTRY  FARM,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— Real  farmer,  single,  good  habits, 
gets  work  done,  looks  after  owner’s  interest; 
give  reference,  state  wages.  W ■  FURO  BUR¬ 
ROUGHS,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Elderly  man  to  help  on  chicken 
farm ;  or  i  who  cares  more  for  a  good  home 
than  big  salary.  Address  ALLAIRE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  up-to-date  Jersey  farm;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er;  address  stating  age  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  single,  not  over  35  years,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  farm  buildings;  permanent,  in  Ulster 
County;  ■  state  experience  and  wages  wanted, 
with  board.  ADA’ERTISER  1773,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Refined  active  couple,  assistant 
farmer;  wife  charge  of  dining  rooms;  no 
children;  salary  §110  month.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


SINGLE  man  at  once  for  small  farm  of  50 
acres;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
1775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  man  conduct  ready-to-wear 
store;  good  location.  E.  C.  LIAHNGSTON, 
New  Oxford,  Pa. 

AVANTED — Experienced  oreliardist  at  once;  sin¬ 
gle;  kindly  state  wages  expected.  Apply  A. 
G.  MULLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


\A7  ANTED— Refined,  middle-aged  working  house¬ 
keeper  in  family  of  two  adults  and  four  chil¬ 
dren;  must  be  able  to  do  plain  cooking  and  help 
with  children;  wages  §75  per  month.  MRS.  M. 
IIANKIN,  Millington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — March  15,  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  farmer  and  dry  milker  on  private 
estate;  wife  board  2  or  3  men;  $100,  house, 
light,  fuel;  work  under  foreman;  reference; 
also  a  good  single  teamster.  ALBERT  CARL¬ 
SON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Tel.  262-R. 


AVANTED — Single  man 
work;  state  wages. 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


,  April  1,  general  farm 
HARRY  CLINTON,  Red 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  as  working  foreman;  married,  35 
years  of  age;  want  position  on  farm  where 
results  are  expected  and  appreciated;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.  ADARERTISER  1646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  engagement,  with 
20  years’  successful  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms.  ADVERTISER  1723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEAVORK — AA^oman  with  girl  13,  Protestant, 
references.  ADVERTISER  1747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Married  man,  no  children, 
desires  position  to  take  care  of  small  private 
place;  Swede,  one  year  in  this  country;  -state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  OSCAR  STEN- 
BERG,  72  Butler  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SINGLE  American  poultry  man  and  game  breed¬ 
er,  open  for  position;  best  of  references.  AD- 
VERTISER  1769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  of  farm  breeding,  either 
cattle,  sheep  or  both;  understand  all  branches 
breeding;  fitting  and  showing;  also  producing 
crops;  best  references.  ADArERTISER  1760, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  dairyman,  farm  raised,  educated  and 
experienced,  good  habits,  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  women,  poultry  and  general  farming,  de¬ 
sire  positions  together  on  estate;  Cornell  and 
M.  A.  C.  training;  ten  years’  experience  as  poul¬ 
try  manager  and  farm  manager.  ADARERTISER 
1772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  30  years’  practical  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  all  branches;  conducted 
own  plant  20  years;  experienced  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  pet  stock,  professional  trainer  of  sport¬ 
ing  dogs;  references  and  can  prove  ability;  pre¬ 
fer  profit-sharing  basis  or  manager  game  pre¬ 
serve;  only  high-class  proposition  considered; 
American.  ADVERTISER  1774,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  steady 
and  willing;  good  home,  in  family  associations. 
FRED  E.  PIMM,  Rock  Tavern,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  free  for  position  April  1;  honest, 
sober,  industrious;  references  furnished;  please 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  G.  GEARY, 
West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm;  experi¬ 
enced,  single,  American.  ADVERTISER  1776, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  25,  of  sterling  char¬ 
acter,  desires  position  on  farm ;  manager  or 
laborer;  any  State;  life-time  experience;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  particulars.  BOX  393,  Mt.  Lake 
Park,  Md. 


DUCK  or  poultry,  young  man,  some  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position,  drive  car.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAArING  sold  my  dairy  of  50  head,  which  I 
cared  for  practically  alone  with  wife’s  help, 
also  farming  350  acres,  would  like  immediately 
position  as  dairyman  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
large  dairy  farm  where  first-class  wages  are 
paid  for  first-class  service;  wife  would  run  farm 
boarding-house;  not  afraid  of  hard  work  but 
must  have  big  wages.  ADARERTISER  1783,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  German,  25,  single, 
sober,  strong,  healthy;  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  branches;  wants  position;  good  references. 
Address  SCHNEIDER,  care  Reissler,  Cottage  on 
the  Rock,  Cliffside,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  available;  commercial,  di¬ 
versified,  purebred  modern  dairying,  or  estate 
farm;  practical,  scienced,  all  departments; 
years  successful  experience  backed  by  highest 
testimonials;  only  first  class,  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADA'ERTISER  1692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  American,  16  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches;  can  make 
plant  pay  under  right  condition.  ADVERTISER 
1785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  position;  has  had  long 
experience  in  successfully  handling  all 
branches  of  farm  and  estate  work ;  especially 
competent  at  farm  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  work;  age  38;  eight  years  at  present  posi¬ 
tion;  highest  credentials.  ADVERTISER  1786, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  29,  wishes  year  round  position  as 
teamster  or  general  farmhand ;  reliable  and 
industrious;  reference  present  employer;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  son  18,  capable 
auto  driver;  16  years’  practical  experience  all 
branches;  capable  of  management;  estate  or 
commercial;  good  references;  available  April  1. 
AD\TERTISER  1790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  with  small  family  desires 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  care  of  cattle, 
lawns,  etc.;  good  references;  nationality  Sctoch. 
ADVERTISER  1792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  desirous  of  making 
change;  open  30  days’  notice  for  position  as 
superintendent  of  farm  or  estate  with  registered 
herd;  excellent  references.  ADArERTISER  1793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  job;  Pennsylvania  preferred;  inex¬ 
perienced  except  poultry;  references;  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  1794,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  42,  plain  gardener  and  some 
poultry  experience,  wants  position  April  1; 
one  8-year  reference:  no  tobacco;  please  state 
details.  ADARERTISER  1790,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  year  round  position  on 
general  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster;  wife 
board  help  if  necessary :  one  child ;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  IVAN  BAILEY,  Friends- 
ville.  Pa. 


TAVO  brothers  (American,  German  descent, 
hustlers,  age  28,  one  single)  having  sold  their 
dairy  of  50  head  would  like  to  take  entire 
charge  of  30-40-cow  dairy,  preferably  Guern¬ 
seys;  no  outside  work  except  to  earn  our  money; 
must  have  §225,  house  and  privileges  for  entire 
job.  ADVERTISER  1809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  superintendent  or  herdsman  wants 
position;  life  experience;  15  years’  purebred 
stock;  married,  age  39,  references  furnished. 
ADArERTISER  1811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  experienced  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  herdsman,  age  45;  States  in  the  South 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1812,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  as  nurse  and  companion 
by  middle-aged  lady:  practical  nurse;  §20  per 
week.  NURSE,  Box  206,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  Swedish,  married, 
one  child;  like  permanent  position;  wife  do 
laundry  or  board  help.  AXEL  ANDERSON, 
4715  Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  would  like  a  position  as  housekeeper 
on  farm,  boarding-house,  near  Catholic  church; 
gentleman’s  estate  preferred.  ADARERTISER 
1814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  27,  married,  one  baby;  educated; 

has  had  practical  general  farm*  experience ; 
also  chauffeur,  bookkeeper,  typist;  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  immediately.  AA’ILLIAM  HAYES,  Secaucus, 
N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  with  boy  five  years, 
want  position  for  April  1;  man  experienced 
in  dairy;  woman  good  houseworker,  or  will 
board  help;  both  reliable  and  can  furnish  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  1797,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  single,  intelligent,  energetic, 
good  habits,  experience,  references;  state  re¬ 
quirements,  salary  or  shares.  ADArERTISER 
1815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  married,  years  of  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position;  at  liberty  April  1.  ADA7EIl- 
TISER  1798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERINARIAN,  farm  bred,  with  agricultural 
training,  specially  interested  in  cattle  and 
poultry,  desires  management  of  stock  farm  with 
opportunity  for  practice;  ability  for  teaching 
and  county  agent  work.  ADVERTISER  1804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  wants  a  real  propo¬ 
sition  on  commercial  plant  or  estate  where  re¬ 
sults  must  be  produced;  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1806,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


YOUNG  American  couple,  good  habits,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desire  position;  man  as  chauffeur,  li¬ 
censed,  had  12  to  15  years’  experience;  wife 
as  governess,  nurse  or  housekeeper;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  furnished:  please  state  full  particulars. 
JACK  MARTIN,  R.  D.  28,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  position  April  1; 

20  years’  experience  as  manager  which  has 
included  all  branches;  married,  no  small  chil¬ 
dren;  trustworthy,  reliable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S07,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POAATERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


236  ACRES,  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  from 
Buffalo;  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil;  36 
acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard;  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage;  will  exchange  for  city  property. 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Farm  of  the  late  Herbert  Sniffen, 
situated  on  west  bank  of  Housatonic  River  in 
Stratford,  Conn. ;  37  acres  good  flat  stoneless 
land;  six  acres  asparagus,  apples,  quinces,  ber¬ 
ries;  tools  include  Fordson  tractor;  eight-room 
house,  hot  water  heat;  five  miles  from  Bridge¬ 
port  wholesale  market.  Address  A.  L.  SNIF¬ 
FEN,  Sniffen’s  Point,  Stratford,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty.  Pa.,  general  dairy,  grain,  potatoes;  near 
markets,  schools  and  churches;  half  share  basis: 
it  is  a  fine  farm  and  I  want  a  good  farmer; 
send  particulars  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
1687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Paying  poultry  plant,  3,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  ideal  home  and  location,  in  village; 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  1720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Village  farm  (100  acres),  ideal 
country  home,  improvements,  development. 
MRS.  MAME  R.  SANFORD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED,  stocked  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fine 
location;  electricity,  State  road;  new  build¬ 
ings;  fine  markets.  ADVERTISER  1722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  225-acre  farm,  near  school, 
churches;  28  miles  Providence;  good  roads; 
15-room  house,  2  barns,  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
R.  F.-  D.  1,  Box  30,  Brooklyn,  .Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 22-acre  farm  in  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,  one  mile  from  Elizabethtown  village; 
good  buildings,  fine  water  supply;  if  interested 
write  CLARENCE  E.  BARKER,  Mattituck,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  new 
house  and  buildings;  5  acres  good  soil;  reason¬ 
able.  BOX  55,  Dorchester,  N.  J. 


§10,000  BUYS  231-acre  City  View  Farm,  fully 
equipped,  good  buildings,  one  mile  to  railroads, 
churches,  schools,  fluid  milk  stations,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants;  poor  health  spells  “sacrifice.” 
A.  W.  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm,  17  acres;  market  two  miles;  two 
houses,  numerous  outbuildings,  well  watered; 
price  §2,000.  Inquire  G.  W.  SANDERS,  Box 
174,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  Massachusetts  fruit  farm,  3,500 
young  bearing  trees,  1,800  of  which  are  the 
celebrated  McIntosh  Reds;  near  good  markets, 
over  macadam  roads,  ADVERTISER  1754,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm  by  experienced 
poultryman;  will  pay  good  price  for  good 
place.  ADVERTISER  1766,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  §8.500,  only  §2,000  down; 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


80  ACRES,  good  buildings,  fruit,  timber;  30 
miles  Syracuse.  L.  GILL,  Owner,  618  Atlas 
Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE — Large  modern  dairy  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  280  acres,  5  large  model  barns,  3  double 
houses  and  numerous  other  buildings,  all  latest 
equipment,  well  stocked,  in  first-class  condition; 
suitable  as  show  place  for  large  milk  concern; 
excellent  bargain  for  quick  buyer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Grand  View  Poultry,  Fruit  and 
Berry  Farm,  on  New  York-Albany  road,  near 
city  of  Hudson;  best  soil,  56  acres;  price  §3,000. 
FRANK  D.  HAM,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


137-ACRE  Columbia  County  farm,  near  lake, 
suitable  for  boarders  or  general  farming;  with 
retail  milk  route;  good  buildings  with  stock 
and  tools;  §5,500,  cash  §2,200.  ADVERTISER 
1778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  part  bordering  lake  or  river; 

land  must  be  suitable  for  lots  for  Summer 
colony;  mention  frontage  on  water  with  shade 
trees;  farm  must  have  plenty  fruit  and  be  well 
equipped;  good  water;  fishing  and  hunting  must 
be  very  good.  Apply  JOHN  J.  KILCOYNE, 
Tunkhannock,  R.  D.  2,  Pa. 


WANTED — Fruit,  poultry  farm,  50  to  100  acres, 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1779,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  country  home,  six  rooms  and 
bath,  %  acre;  near  Great  South  Bay  and 
railroad  station;  50  miles  from  New  York; 
price  §10.000.  LEENDERT  KWAAK,  P.  O. 
Box  128,  West  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  suitable  for  camp;  must  have 
good  swimming.  MARGARET  LANE,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  1,000  White  Leghorns,  room 
for  700  more;  brooder  houses,  stoves,  incuba¬ 
tor  3,600-egg  capacity,  8-room  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  electric  lights  in  house  and  coops,  fur¬ 
nace,  hot  and  cold  water,  toilet,  bath,  Ford 
truck,  70  acres,  15  tillage,  wood,  timbers,  50 
fruit  trees.  GEORGE  NESIN,  Honey  Pot  Road, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


47-ACRE  New  Jersey  farm,  near  Vineland;  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  close  to  beautiful  lake,  8-room  house, 
bath,  laundry,  gas,  large  barn,  poultry  houses. 
Ice  house,  wagon  sheds,  garage,  etc. ;  running 
water  all  buildings;  fruit,  old  shade,  large 
lawn,  concrete  walks;  on  main  highway,  near 
schools,  church,  markets;  excellent  opportunity 
for  Summer  boarding-house  or  camp;  priced  $3,- 
000  below  real  value;  direct  from  owner;  don’t 
fail  to  investigate '  this  bargain;  will  finance. 
ALBERT  PARVIN,  Buena,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN  of  life-time  in  farm;  number  acres, 
land,  buildings,  wood,  location,  price;  155  acres, 
§12.900;  two-thirds  cash;  details,  write  owner, 
ADVERTISER  1784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  fully  stocked  practical  dairy 
farm  by  experienced  dairyman;  Swiss,  with 
small  family;  in  Southern  New  York  or  New 
Jersey;  references.  G.  ACKERET,  Marathon, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  country  home,  100  miles 
New  York;  State  road,  near  two  stations, 
cities  and  large  towns  close  by,  fine  school  and 
high  school  accommodations:  house  8  rooms.  7 
closets,  bath,  all  latest  improvements;  two  large 
barns  and  other  outbuildings;  4  acres  land;  all 
kinds  fruit;  brook  on  place:  if  taken  at  once  will 
sacrifice  at  §7.000.  ADVERTISER  1788,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  option  of  buy¬ 
ing,  east  of  Hudson  River,  within  70  miles 
of  New  York;  Connecticut  or  New  York  State;' 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1810,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  417, 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  2145,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Berry  Book,  which  fully  describes  the 
“Kellogg  Way”  of  growing  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  grapes  fo*r  profit  and  tells  how  to  make  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre. 

Name  . . 

St.  or  R.F.D . 

State 


Town 


This  Coupon 

Will  Bring 
My  New,  Free 

Merry  1 Booh 

to  Everij  Rural  New  >brfeer  Family 


Tells  You  How  To  Make 
$500  to  $1,200  Per  Acre 

Send  me  that  coupon  and  I’ll  mail  you  my  book  which  gives  the  secret  of 
Kellogg’s  big  money-making  crops.  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre  comes  easy 
when  you  know  how. 

W.  L.  Tillston  of  Vermont  got  my  book  and  in  just  one  year  his  one 
acre  of  strawberries  made  him  $1,800. 

Herbert  L.  Mulford  of  New  York  State  made  a  net  profit  of  $468.02 
from  less  than  one-third  acre. 

J.  H.  Embler  of  North  Carolina  sold  $1,200  worth  from  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre. 

Jacob  S.  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania  sold  8,500  quarts  from  his  acre  which 
made  him  $1,700,  and  H.  A.Wysong  of  Indiana  made  $1,213.95  from  only  one- 
half  acre.  No  room  for  more  profit  reports  here,'  but  plenty  more  in  the  book. 

These  are  the  proof  from  other  farmers.  Get  my  book  and  prove  it 
yourself  on  one  of  your  own  acres. 


Business  or  no  business  I’m  going  to  visit 

a  while,  so  here  goes  for  a  farmer  to  farmer 
chat.  Don't  judge  me  from  my  picture.  Those 
are  my  Sunday  go  to  meetin’  clothes.  On  the  farm 
J  wear  flannel  shirts  and  corduroy  breeches.  It's  a 
long  day  for  me  when  I  have  to  wear  a  starched 
shirt  and  collar. 

I  CAN  DO  ANYTHING  on  a  farm  except  handle 
a  stubborn  mule  and  balky  horse.  This  requires 
more  patience  and  cuss  words  than  I  possess.  I 
can't  tell  you  anything  new  about  farming,  but  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  make  more  money  from  an  acre  of 
strawberries  than  you  can  make  from  40  acres  of 
common  crops,  if  you  don’t  “balk.”  Send  for  my 
book  anyway — read  it  and  then  you  can  “balk”  or 
“pull”  just  as  you  please. 

This  Book  Gives  You 
My  3 1 Y ears’  of  Experience 

I  began  growing  berries  in  Indiana  31  years  ago, 
didn’t  make  much  money  because  I  didn’t  know  the 
trick.  R.  M.  Kellogg  of  Michigan  was  a  berry  expert 
and  was  making  a  lot  of  money;  he  knew  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  fruiting  plants  and  how  to  make  them 
produce  big  crops.  He  was  getting  old  and  so  he  gave 
me  the  secret  of  his  big  crops  and  big  profits.  It  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  learn  that  the  biggest  part  of  Kellogg’s 
secret  of  big  crops  was  in  the  fruitfulness  of  his  plants. 
I  had  been  using  the  wrong  kind  of  plants.  The  Kel¬ 


This  is  the  Barn  that  Bill  Built  with  Strawberry  Profits 


logg  secret  of  big  crops  and  big  profits  is  no  longer  a 
secret;  it's  too  good  for  one  man  to  keep  all  to  him¬ 
self  •  there’s  room  in  the  berry  business  for  all  of  us ; 
vou  can  have  it  if  you  want  it.  Get  my  book  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  grow  big  crops 
and  make  big  profits  the  “Kellogg  A  ay. 

250,000  Books  Already  Mailed 

The  big  demand  for  these  books  proves  that  formers 
are  looking  for  bigger  money-making  ciops.  2o0,000 
books  have  already  been  mailed 
and  we’re  still  mailing  them  out 
fast,  but  there  are  plenty  more 
left. 

Every  Rural  New-Yorker  reader 
should  '  have  one  of  these  books. 

Send  the  coupon  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  your  copy  right  away. 

It’s  by  all  odds  the  most  practical 
and  best  book  on  berry  growing, 
ever  written.  It’s  just  A,  B,  C, 
common  sense.  It  will  convince 
you  beyond  all  doubt  that  one  acre 
of  berries  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way”  is  better  than  forty  acres 
of  general  farm  crops.  One  farm¬ 
er  wrote  me  and  said,  “I  am  mak¬ 
ing  more  clear  profit  from  my  acre 
of  berries  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way”  than  I  am  making  from  all 
the  rest  of  my  one  hundred  acre 
farm.” 

Hundreds  Making  These  Profits 

Yes,  hundreds  of  farmers  are  now  making  big  profits 
growing  strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way;”  you  can 
groYV  berries  right  on  your  own  farm  and  make  money. 
It  doesn’t  require  much  more  time  to  grow  an  acre  of 
straivberries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  than  it  does  to  groYV  an 
acre  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  look  at  the  big  difference 
in  the  profits.  Mr.  Hileman,  a  Michigan  farmer,  began 
growing  berries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  a  feYv  years  ago. 
He  needed  a  new  barn  and  he  got  it  from  just  a  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  strawberries.  Look  at  the  barn 
and  then  read  his  letter,  here  it  is : 

Cassopolis,  Mich, 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  :  I  enclose  a  picture  of  my 
new  barn  built  this  summer,  a  product 
of  Kellogg  Strawberries.  Will  be  glad 
if  I  can  do  anything  for  you. 

I  owe  my  success  to  Kellogg 
Plants  and  your  directions, 
which  I  have  always  followed. 

WM.  HILEMAN. 


$4,000  Home  Built  With 
Strawberry  Profits 

The  profits  from  only  two  acres  of  strawberries 
grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  paid  for  this  $4,000  home. 
Here’s  a  letter  from  the  man  who  did  it : 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  I  started  growing  Kellogg  Strawberries  only 
a  few  years  ago,  with  no  experience 
and  very  little  capital.  In  a  short 
time  the  profits  from  only  two  acres 
of  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants  had 
fully  paid  for  my  $4,000  home.  I 
have  found  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants 
exceedingly  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  (Signed) 

E.  D.  ANDREWS. 

Mr.  Andrews’  big  profit  did  not 
come  through  luck,  there  is  no 
luck  about  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 


Get  My  Book  and 
See  for  Yourself 


Your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon,  or  a  postal  card  will  bring 
this  book  to  you.  I  don’t  claim 
this  to  be  a  great  big  book,  it 
doesn’t  need  to  be  big.  It’s  just 
a  nice  size  book  of  thirty-two 
pages,  which  tells  you  how  to  grow 
big  crops  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  and  grapes  the  “Kellogg  Way,” 
and  it  tells  you  right. 

You  will  profit  by  reading  this  book.  It  will  give  you 
confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  grow  berries;  you  will 
enjoy  the  beautiful  pictures  made  from  photographs ; 
eight  pages  in  natural  colors ;  five  ready-made  berry 
gardens  at  low  prices,  and  quarter-acre,  half-acre,  and 
acre  selections.  Pictures  and  describes  the  biggest 
money  making  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Tells 
everything  from  start  to  finish.  Get  the  book  and  then 
use  your  own  judgment. 


Get  this  book  and  read  about  “ Kellogg’s  Beauty,  ” 
the  strawberry  that  sparkles;  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  keeping  strawberry  on  record.  Learn  how  you  can 
get  these  plants  for  testing  without  any  additional 
cost  to  you. 

F.  E.  BEATTY,  President 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2145,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


KELLOGG  Thorobred 

STRAWBERRIES 
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H75e  Improved  STAR  SIX  SEDAN  $925 — f.o.b.  Lansing 


oAgain  Improved 

New  improvements  and  refinements,  plus  well- 
known  power  supremacy,  make  the  Star  Car  a 
greater  value  than  ever  before.  See  one  at  any 
Star  Car. dealer’s  and  decide  by  comparison. 


DURANT  MOTORS,  INC.,  250  W.  57TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  General  Sales  Department:  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
PLANTS:  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  -  Lansing,  Mich.  -  Oakland,  Cal.  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


IMPROVED  STAR 

CHASSIS . 

CONVERTIBLE  ROADSTER 

TOURING . 

COUPE . 

COACH . 

SEDAN . 


FOUR 


IMPROVED  STAR 


.  .  $470 

.  .  $550 

.  .  $550 

.  .  $650 

*  .  $675 

.  .  $765 


HAYES -HUNT 
BODIES 


CHASSIS . 

TOURING . 

COUPE  . 

COACH . 

DE  LUXE  SPORT  ROADSTER  .  . 

SEDAN . 

LANDAU  . 

SPORT  COUPE . 


COMPOUND  FLEETRUCK  TON  CHASSIS  $950 


S  I  X 

.  $650 

$725 
$795 
$845 
$885 
$925 
.  $975 

.  $975 


Prices  f  o.  b.  Lansing 
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Wholesale  Potato  Growing,  In  The  East 

The  Tendency  of  Larg,e  Mass  Production 
Operating,  a  Motorized  Farm 


OTATION  AND  PREPARATION.  — 
I  recently  made  a  visit  to  J.  H.  Ful¬ 
mer's  farm  in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
and  learned  that  last  year’s  crop  of 
potatoes  is  60,000  bushels  from  175 
acres,  which  he  is  selling  for  an 
average  price  of  $1.50  a  bushel  in  bags  loaded  on 
the  car  at  the  railroad  skiing  on  his  farm.  Sweet 
clover  is  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  Spring,  and  after 
the  wheat  is  harvested,  a  rank  growth  is  made  by 
Ihe  clover  before  freezing  weather.  The  following 
Spring,  this  is  plowed  under  for  potatoes.  One 
three-gang  plow  and  nine  two-gang  plows,  all  trac¬ 
tor-drawn,  make  up  the  plowing  units,  which  are 
driven  hard  from  daylight  to  dark.  Following  them 
come  the  wide  disk  harrows,  also  drawn  by  tractors. 
While  this  soil  preparation  is  going  on  the  seed 
pieces,  cut  by  machine  from  certified  seed  stock  se¬ 
cured  from  northern  locations,  are  being  made  ready. 
Mr.  Fulmer  believes  in  a  generous-sized  seed  piece. 
Of  course  the  seed  potatoes  are  subjected  to  fumiga¬ 
tion  for  scab  and  other  diseases. 

FERTILIZER  USED. — Chemical  fertilizer  is  an¬ 
other  item,  being  mixed  at  the  barn  at  this  time.  A 
mixture  analyzing  2  per  cent  nitrogen,  12  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  and  7%  per  cent  potash  is  used.  This 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,100  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The 
nitrogen  is  obtained  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  tank¬ 
age,  the  phosphorus  from  the  acid-treated  phosphoric 
rock.  The  potash  is  obtained  from  muriate.  The 
raw  chemicals  are  weighed  out  in  suitable  amounts 
for  a  batch,  and  first  roughly  mixed  by  shoveling. 
This  is  next  put  into  a  mechanical  mixer  driven  by 
a  two-horse  power  gasoline  engine.  The  fertilizer 
is  then  bagged  for  ease  of  handling  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Fulmer  has  decided  that  hereafter  he  will  use  1,500 
lbs.  to  the  acre  and  apply  it  all  broadcast  just  prior 
to  planting.  For  broadcasting  this  fertilizer,  a 
motor  truck  has  been  equipped  with  a  body  large 
enough  to  hold  a  ton  at  a  time.  The  floor  slopes 
sharply  to  the  open  hopper  at  the  back,  which  feeds 
into  the  top  of  a  fertilizer  broadcaster  manufactured 
to  throw  over  a  strip  of  ground  16  ft.  wide  at  a  pass¬ 
age.  One  man  will  handle  this  device,  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  shoveled  directly  from  the  pile  into 
the  truck.  Incidentally  bagging  is  also  saved. 

PLANTING. — The  soil  being  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized,  planting  then  begins,  using  two  planters  drawn 
by  Fordson  tractors,  one  man  driving  a  tractor  and 
one  riding  and  tending  to  the  planter.  The  picker 
type  of  planter  is  used.  Each  planter  plants  two 


height,  cultivation  through  the  rows  starts,  and  here 
again  tractor-drawn  implements  are  used.  Using 
tractors  with  narrow  tread  wheels,  special  cultiva¬ 
tors  that  cultivate  two  rows  at  once  are  used,  one 
man  driving  the  tractor,  the  other  riding  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  cultivator.  The  cultivators  clean  out  the 
middle  of  one  row  and  one-half  of  the  row  on  either 


Mr.  Fulmer  Holding  Potato  Plant.  Photo  Taken  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926,  by  B.  Z.  Coleman,  County  Agent  for 
Northampton  County,  Pa.  Fig.  175 


side.  Care  is  taken  to  start  cultivating  the  rows  in 
the  order  they  were  planted.  The  cultivators,  when 
once  started,  are  kept  in  constant  use,  going  over 
Ihe  field  at  least  seven  or  eight  times,  or  until  the 
vines  become  so  large  that  more  harm  than  benefit 
results  from  cultivating.  Mr.  Fulmer  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  cultivators  now  on  the  market,  and 


nate  is  used,  1  y2  lbs.  to  each  50  gallons.  When  the 
flea  beetle  bothers  or  lice  appear,  they  are  handled 
by  the  addition  of  Black  Leaf  40.  One  hundi*ed  gal¬ 
lons  to  the  acre  are  required  when  the  plants  are 
small.  This  gradually  increases  to  150,  then  175 
gallons  to  the  acre  at  each  spraying.  The  sprayer 
is  the  result  of  experimentation  extending  over  sev¬ 
eral  years.  One  hundred  sixty  to  250  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  sprayed  13  times  require  what  might  be  called 
“’some  spraying.”  The  sprayer  consists  of  a  Ford 
ton  truck  as  the  basis,  the  axles  being  shortened  so 
that  the  wheels  are  40  in.  on  centers.  A  250-gal.  tank  is 
carried,  and  the  pump  power  derived  from  an  inde¬ 
pendently  driven  duplex  high  pressure  pump  driven  by 
an  air-cooled  engine,  so  that  300  lbs.  pressure  is  al¬ 
ways  available  ;  spraying  booms  extending  from  either 
side  at  the  rear,  with  15  nozzles  spraying  five  rows 
thoroughly  at  a  passage.  Three  nozzles  to  a  row 
are  arranged  so  that  one  discharges  against  either 
side,  and  one  down  on  the  top  of  the  row,  but  in 
addition  to  this  arrangement,  the  nozzles  are  so  ad¬ 
justed  in  these  three  positions  that  the  three  dis¬ 
charging  streams  meet  at  a  common  point.  The  ef¬ 
fect  obtained  is  a  fine,  foggy  mist  resulting  from  the 
streams  breaking  up  by  striking  each  other.  I  do 
not  mean,  in  any  case,  a  single  heavy  stream,  but  the 
cone-shaped  sprays  coming  from  the  nozzles.  Thirty 
acres  per  day  is  the  amount  covered  if  everything 
goes  well.  The  camera  could  not  catch  the  fine, 
fog-like  mist  that  floats  over  the  vines  behind  the 
sprayer.  Mr.  Fulmer  feels  that  the  sprayers  alone 
enabled  him  to  raise  the  phenomenal  crop  obtained 
last  year  under  the  worst  conditions  for  potato 
growing  that  have  existed  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
in  many,  many  years.  There  was  only  about  one 
good  day  a  week  through  the  growing  season ;  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  usually  rained.  Three  of  the  13 
sprayings  the  potatoes  received  were  given  during 
rainstorms.  The  moist,  warm  air  existing  during 
these  rains  being  so  ideal  for  the  spread  of  blight, 
Mr.  Fulmer  fought  the  blight  germs  in  their  own 
element.  His  rule  for  spraying  is  to  start  with  the 
first  growth  appearing  above  the  ground,  and  from 
then  on  keep  all  new  growth  covered  with  a  protect¬ 
ing  film  of  copper  sulphate.  Under  such  a  method 
of  spraying,  potato  bugs  are  a  mere  incident ;  they 
never  get  a  chance. 

YIELDS. — Forty  inches  between  rows  of  potatoes 
is,  of  course,  extreme  compared  to  24  in.  between 
rows  used  in  raising  the  record  crop  of  over  600 


Tractor  Sprays  Potato  Field.  Fi< 

rows  of  potatoes,  planting  seed  and  some  fertilizer 
in  the  row.  Narrow-rimmed  wheels  are  put  on  the 
tractors.  The  rows  are  planted  40  in.  apart,  and 
the  seed  pieces  in  the  row  are  9  in.  apart,  planted 
3%  in.  deep.  The  soil  on  his  entire  acreage  Is  lime¬ 
stone,  indigenous  to  Lehigh  and  Northampton  coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  naturally  fertile.  The  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  plowed  under,  together  with  thor¬ 
ough  plowing  and  harrowing,  makes  the  finest  sort 
of  seed  bed.  The  tractors  used  to  pull  the  planters 
are  equipped  with  a  special  extension  frame  giving 
llie  wheels  an  SO-in.  tread.  This  brings  the  planter 
plows  between  the  wheels  of  the  tractor.  Without 
this  arrangement  the  rows  came  on  the  packed 
ground  of  the  wheel  tracks. 

CULTIVATION.— When  the  plants  are  of  suitable 
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is  experimenting  to  develop  one  more  to  his  ideas. 
Two  of  the  very  expensive  cultivating  tractors  used 
in  the  Middle  West  were  bought  and  finally  dis¬ 
carded  during  the  first  years  of  his  extensive  opera¬ 
tions.  He  is  always  experimenting  to  improve  his 
farm  equipment  in  every  way,  and  never  hesitates 
to  spend  $1,000  to  $1,500  in  giving  his  ideas  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial. 

SPRAYING.  —  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  row,  the  sprayer  is  put  to 
work,  spraying  being  the  equal  of  any  other  requi¬ 
site  today  in  raising  a  profitable  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  spraying  mixture  used  is  the  old  reliable  Bor¬ 
deaux  formula  4-4-50,  being  4  lbs.  of  bluestone,  4  lbs. 
of  pure  lime,  carefully  slaked  and  screened,  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  As  an  insecticide,  calcium  arse- 


7iew  of  Potato  Sprayer.  Fig.  176 

bushels  to  the  acre  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  When 
you  get  over  350  bushels  to  the  acre  from  40-in.  rows, 
however,  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery, 
you  surely  have  a  better  chance  for  net  profit  than 
from  the  methods  narrow  planting  must  involve.  The 
yields  obtained  are  above  the  average  for  the  region, 
although  most  good  growers  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  exceed  the  200  bushels  to  the  acre  mark.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  400-bushel  club,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  raising  400  bushels  or  better  to  the  acre 
under  County  Agent  supervision,  is  slowly  gaining 
year  after  year.  The  remarkable  thing  about  Mr. 
Fulmer's  accomplishment  is  attaining  the  extremely 
high  average  yield  per  acre  over  so  large  an  acreage. 
The  successful  use  of  green  manures  and  chemicals 
in  place  of  animal  manures,  has  become  a  fine  art 
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among  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  potato  growers. 

HARVESTING.  —  Digging  of  the  potatoes  com¬ 
mences  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  matured  enough 
to  give  satisfactory  table  stock.  Here  again  the 
tractors  are  used  to  pull  a  battery  of  diggers  of  the 
elevated  type,  using  a  tractor  to  each  digger.  The 
potatoes  as  dug  are  filled  into  slatted  bushel  crates 
and  loaded  on  low,  flat-top  trucks  to  the  barn  where 
the  potatoes  are  stored.  Of  the  entire  crop,  about 
two-thirds  are  shipped  as  fast  as  dug  in  the  Fall. 
The  remainder  is  held  if  deemed  advisable.  There 
is  a  large  barn  on  the  property,  and  this  is  now  used 
for  potatoes  in  place  of  cows,  the  concrete  cribs 
acting  as  partitions  to  divide  the  barn  into  three 
long  bins,  one  on  either  side  of  the  center  driveway. 
The  windows  have  been  doubled  and  all  other  open¬ 
ings  boarded  up.  Careful  watch  is  kept  over  mois¬ 
ture  conditions,  and  to  see  that  proper  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted. 

MARKETING. — Last  year,  owing  to  the  excessive 
rains,  potatoes  were  dug  under  conditions  usually 
considered  impossible,  as  much  mud  as  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  handled  at  times,  the  potatoes  that  might  be 
called  “mud  balls”  being  placed  in  a  separate  stor¬ 
age  house  and  subjected  to  forced  draft  to  dry  them 
out.  The  potatoes  are  handled  as  carefully  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sorted  with  a  mechanical  sorter  having  the 
link  belt  for  size  separation.  There  are  about  six 
men  in  the  sorting  and  bagging  crew,  two  of  them 
removing  any  bruised  or  cut  potatoes.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  handled  from  the  floor  to  the  sorting  ma¬ 
chine  with  wire  scoops.  The  sorter  is  moved  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  with  the  size  of  the  pile,  starting 
with  the  potatoes  in  the  center  drive.  The  potatoes 
are  bagged  in  150-lb.  bags  bearing  the  trademark  of 
the  grower,  and  are  guaranteed  as  to  quality  and 
size.  Second-grade  potatoes  are  sold  locally,  huck¬ 
sters  and  others  coming  in  their  trucks  and  taking 
them  about  as  fast  as  sorted.  No  potatoes  are  de¬ 
livered,  and  not  less  than  five  bushels  to  a  customer, 
either  over  size  or  seconds.  The  size  of  Mr.  Ful¬ 
mer's  annual  crop  and  the  number  of  yeais  he  has 
been  raising  it,  makes  him  well-known  to  potato 
buyers.  One  broker  •  spends  his  entiie  time  durin& 
the  season  at  the  farm  office  phoning  and  telegraph¬ 
ing  to  the  various  markets.  He  works  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  and  Mr.  Fulmer  believes  it  pays  him 
to  handle  the  crop  in  this  way.  There  is  a  railroad 
skiing  on  the  farm,  and  an  average  of  four  cars  of 
potatoes  a  day  are  shipped  from  digging  time  until 
the  crop  is  disposed  of.  The  potatoes  are  carried 
from  the  sorting  room  on  trucks  and  loaded  directly 
into  the  cars  in  the  trademarked  bags. 

BASIS  OF  SUCCESS.— -Mr.  Fulmer’s  success  is 
the  result  of  hard  work  all  the  time.  He  has  motor¬ 
ized  everything  connected  with  the  raising  of  po¬ 
tatoes  that  has  so  far  seemed  practical  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Last  year  during  digging  time  he  drove  his  own 
machine  2,000  miles,  and  almost  all  of  this  right 
on  the  farm.  He  is  an  independent  and  able  think¬ 
er.  Forty  inches  apart  for  rows  of  potatoes  seems 
rather  extreme  when  one  usually  hears  the  potato 
must  have  its  food  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Fulinei,  how¬ 
ever,  has  repeatedly  washed  away  the  soil  and 
knows  that  under  this  condition,  the  feeding  roots 
travel  from  row  to  row.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  lie  intends  to  broadcast  his  fertilizer  hereafter, 
expecting  to  get  the  same  results  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  saving  of  labor  over  application  in  the  low. 
Rotations  of  barley  and  oats,  Sweet  clover,  then  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  wheat,  Sweet  clover  and  then  potatoes,  or 
wheat,  Sweet  clover  and  field  corn,  or  wheat  and 
Sweet  clover  allowed  to  grow  for  two  seasons,  and 
then  potatoes  two  years,  is  followed.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Fulmer  has  learned  not  to  farm  by  rule, 
but  do  what  seems  best  to  obtain  a  given  result  from 
a  given  field,  also  keeping  in  mind  the  thing  most 
expedient  to  do  at  the  time.  He  is  very  optimistic  of 
the  future  of  farming.  He  believes  that  there  was  nev¬ 
er  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain  profitable  returns 
from  intelligent  farming  than  exists  today.  The  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  ruthlessly  at  work 
among  farmers.  From  the  results  of  the  workings  ot 
this  exacting  law  will  come  the  new  order  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  potato  growers  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  not  the  only  ones  working  out  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  meeting  old  problems,  but  the  things  they  have 
accomplished  are  indicative  of  what  must  follow  in 
varying  places. 

THE  SPRAYING  RING.  —  The  potato  spraying 
ring,  so-called,  is  working  out  satisfactorily  in  most 
cases.  This  is  the  result  of  several  things :  1.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  thorough  spraying  at  high 
pressure.  2.  The  cost  of  owning  a  really  good  out¬ 
fit.  3.  The  necessity  of  the  large  number  of  spray¬ 
ings  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
new  growth  covered.  4.  Because  these  sprayings 
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ill  list  be  made  at  the  proper  time  regardless  of  the 
demands  of  other  work.  For  these  reasons  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  farmers  raising  several  hundred  acres 
of  potatoes  in  a  community  readily  combine  to  buy 
a  proper  sprayer,  co-operate  in  the  purchasing  of 
the  needed  material,  and  hire  one  man  between 
them  who  does  nothing  but  keep  the  sprayer  going 
and  their  potatoes  sprayed  as  and  when  they  should 
be.  This  is  only  one  practical  application  of  co¬ 
operative  ownership  and  use  of  necessary  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  “combine”  Mr.  Fulmer  uses 
which  cuts  the  heads,  thrashes  and  bags  the  wheat 
or  other  grain,  can  also  be  owned  co-operatively  and 
worked  to  advantage  by  a  group  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity.  Another  tool  Mr.  Fulmer  uses,  not  common 
to  eastern  conditions,  is  the  corn  picker  and  liusker 
which  picks  the  ripe  ears  of  corn  from  the  stalk, 
husks  it,  and  then  through  the  elevator,  puts  it  into 
a  wagon  hauled  alongside.  This,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  “combine,”  being  drawn  by  a  tractor,  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  fodder  being  turned  under  very  readily 
with  the  tractor-drawn  plows. 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT.  —  Plowing  under  corn¬ 
stalks  and  fodder  may  seem  queer  to  you.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  object  is  not  to  secure  stock  feed 
but  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  found  that  from  this  standpoint  you  get 
practically  the  same  results  from  plowing  under  the 
cornstalks  as  from  feeding  them.  As  a  corrective 
and  soil  sweetener,  one  ton  of  ground  limestone  to 
the  acre  is  sown  on  the  wheat  in  Fall  or  Spring.  The 
limestone  rock  is  ground  on  the  farm  from  stone 
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quarried  there.  A  hammer  mill  is  used  that  grinds 
two  tons  per  hour.  The  corn  picker  is  shown  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  177.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  severe  storms  and  high  winds  existing 
last  Fall,  the  corn  is  badly  bent  or  blown  over.  The 
day  we  observed  the  corn  picker  working,  practical¬ 
ly  every  ear  was  secured  by  the  machine.  Here, 
again,  is  a  machine  that  through  community  owner¬ 
ship  can  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  Common 
practice  in  the  region  is  to  go  through  the  fields  and 
husk  the  corn  on  the  stalk  and  throw  the  ears  into 
a  wagon  drawn  through  the  rows,  plowing  under 
the  remaining  cornstalks  and  fodder. 

The  tendency  of  agriculture  seems  to  be  that 
crops  of  all  kinds  will  eventually  be  produced  in 
those  regions  best  adapted  to  giving  good  quality 
when  grown  under  conditions  necessary  for  quan¬ 
tity  production.  Factory  farming  managed  along 
the  lines  of  good  agriculture  and  business  practice, 
U  the  trend  of  the  day.  Our  high  production  per 
unit  of  man  power  must  be  increased  still  higher  if 
we  are  going  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  for  in¬ 
telligent  workers  capable  of  earning  high  wages.  If 
a  farm  laborer  is  able  to  do  five  times  more  per  day 
than  formerly,  he  can  be  paid  somewhere  near  five 
times  the  amount  of  wages  with  profit. 

MARCUS  M.  BROWN. 


The  Old  Tide  Mill 

LAST  October  Mrs.  Robinson  and  I  returned  to 
Vermont  to  again  make  our  home,  after  having- 
lived  in  Ilingliam,  Mass,  for  11  years.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  Hingham  I  took  some  pictures  of  some  of  the 
interesting  old  landmarks,  and  among  them  are  two 
showing  the  old  “Town  Grain  Mill,”  said  to  be  the 
oldest  grain  mill  in  continuous  operation  in  this 
country.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  “tide  mill,”  the  motive  power  being  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  mill  being  located  al¬ 
most  directly  on  the  shore  of  Hingham  Harbor. 

This  mill  was  established  in  1643,  the  original  mill 
being  that  part  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures  having 
the  sign  “Town  Mill,  Established  1643,”  the  rest  of 
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the  building  being  added  later.  The  other  picture 
shows  the  mill  pond,  which  is  25  or  30  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  right  hand  opening,  under  the  street 
which  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  pond  is  the  inlet 
which  admits  the  inflow  of  the  tide ;  two  heavy 
wooden  gates  are  hung  from  the  top  of  this  open¬ 
ing  which  swing  against  a  heavy  framework  on  the 
lower  side,  the  incoming  tide  forces  these  gates  open 
and  flows  in,  thus  filling  the  pond.  As  soon  as  the 
tide  turns  and  starts  to  recede  the  pressure  of  water 
closes  the  gates  and  thus  the  water  is  impounded  un¬ 
til  needed  to  operate  the  mill.  The  smaller  opening- 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  “sluice” 
which  conveys  the  water  to  the  water-wheel  under 
the  mill.  The  old  “run  of  stones”  are  still  in  place 
and  occasionally  some  grinding  of  corn  or  oats  is 
done,  but  the  principal  use  made  of  the  power  at 
present  is  to  operate  the  elevators  carrying  grain  to 
the  storage  bins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mill.  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Meservy,  the  present  manager,  has  been 
connected  with  the  company  for  40  years.  The  low 
brick  building  shown  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  store-house  in  connection  with  the  mill. 
Persons  driving  from  Boston  to  Nantasket  Beach  or 
South  Shore  points,  pass  directly  by  this  mill  at 
Hingham  Harbor.  w.  e.  robxnson. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  tide  mills  were  quite  popular  200 
j  ears  or  more  ago.  It  was  the  simplest  kind  of 
power.  The  tide  ran  in  from  the  ocean  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  held  in  a  good-sized  pond  by  a  swinging- 
power  such  as  Mr.  Robinson  describes.  Then,  as  the 
tide  receded  the  pond  water  ran  out,  slowly  turning’ 
a  water-wheel  as  it  went.  This  gave  power  for  8  or 
10  hours  each  day— in  some  ways  “the  cheapest 
power  on  earth.”  Before  the  general  use  of  steam 
these  tide  mills  were  quite  common.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  water  mill  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  located  right  at  the  ocean  side  where 
most  of  the  earlier  settlers  congregated.  Sometimes 
they  were  established  along  the  tidal  rivers.  We 
know  of  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Hackensack  River 
in  New  Jersey.  The  ruins  are  still  plainly  visible. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  these  tide  mills  left,  yet  we 
believe  that  in  the  future  new  devices  for  using  the 
power  of  the  ocean  wave  will  be  developed  so  that 
this  power  will  be  put  to  great  use. 


Collection  of  Back  Taxes 

I  have  a  farm  of  74  acres  of  which  20  are  in  another 
county.  I  have  lived  on|this  place  six  years.  The  first 
four  years  I  paid  all  my  land  taxes  in  the  town  in 
which  I  live,  but  two  years  ago  I  changed  and  have 
paid  in  my  town  and  in  the  town  in  the  adjoining 
county.  Now  the  county  has  sold  my  20  acres  for  tax. 
What  puzzles  me  is  how  can  they  sell  the  land  when  I 
have  paid  my  taxes  on  the  place  once?  I  don’t  want 
to  pay  it  twice.  The  town  clerk  in  my  town  says  I 
can  get  the  money  back  on  the  tax  which  I  paid  on 
that  piece  of  land.  But  it  is  only  about  one-foiu-th  the 
money  that  I  am  said  to  have  in  debt  in  that  town. 
What  can  I  do  about  it?  j.  M. 

New  York. 

M.  asks  how  his  land  can  be  sold  for  taxes  when 
•  he  has  paid  the  tax.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  it  cannot  be  sold.  The  possession  of  a  tax  re¬ 
ceipt  would  head  off  any  proceedings  of  that  sort,  or 
void  any  that  have  been  taken.  If  he  has  such  re¬ 
ceipts  he  should  go  to  the  county  treasurer  who  has 
sold  the  land,  produce  them  and  have  the  cloud  on 
his  title  removed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  dou¬ 
ble  tax  levied,  either  through  mistake  or  because  it 
has  been  overlooked  in  past  years  and  is  relevied  at 
this  time.  In  either  case  the  thing  to  do  is  to  pay 
the  tax  when  it  is  levied,  protesting  at  the  time, 
marking  the  check  “under  protest”  and  getting  the 
collector  to  make  a  note  on  his  book.  You  will  thus 
avoid  a  lot  of  extra  fees  and  costs  and  penalties 
which  run  into  money. 

If  it  is  a  mistake,  application  to  the  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors,  certified  to  by  the  assessors  who  made  the 
mistake,  will  bring  back  the  money  after  a  month 
or  two. 

If  it  is  a  collection  of  omitted  taxes,  as  seems  like¬ 
ly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  only  began  to  pay  for 
the  20  acres  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated 
two  years  ago,  while  the  change  took  place  in  1916, 
he  would  better  pay  up  and  be  thankful  that  it  is 
no  worse.  If  he  has  not  failed  to  pay  a  tax  all  the 
while  but  has  paid  in  the  wrong  place  through  the 
error  of  the  first  county,  and  now  the  second  county 
is  trying  to  get  a  tax  on  this  land  rs  omitted  taxes, 
it  might  pay  him  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  law  only  provides  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  previous  year’s  tax. 

I  think  J.  M.  would  better,  first  of  all,  see  his 
county  treasurer  and  find  out  just  what  this  tax  is. 
He  will  have  the  old  books  which  will  show.  No 
doubt  the  thing  can  be  fixed  up  between  them,  or  at 
least  the  road  pointed  out.  j.  p.  l. 
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History  of  School  Trouble  at  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Proof  of  Forced  Consolidation  by  the  Education  Department 


|  Here  is  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  the  now  f;v 
mous  school  centralizing  scheme  at  Madrid,  N.  Y.  This 
is  a  small  town  of  1,200  population  in  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  has  little  or  no  manufacturing,  and  depends 
for  its  business  life  almost  entirely  upon  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  live  in  the  agricultural  section  around  it. 
That  such  a  place  should,  through  an  arbitrary  school 
law,  be  able  to  dictate  to  and  dominate  the  people  who 
make  the  place  even  a  speck  on  the  map  seems  in¬ 
credible  to  the  average  outsider.  No  one  could  ask  more 
forcible  evidence  that  the  Education  Department  will, 
whenever  it  suits  its  convenience,  force  farmers  into  a 
school  combination  which  they  do  not  want.  When  men 
are  treated  as  these  St.  Lawrence  farmers  were  treated 
there  is  only  just  one  thing  for  them  to  do.  Stand  up 
and  fight  by  going  into  court  to  test  the  law  which  hob¬ 
bles  them.  That  is  what  they  have  done.] 

village  high  school  is  condemned;  $4,000 
J.  public  money  was  lost  last  year  because  the 
building  was  deemed  not  worth  repairing.  Unless 
country  districts  vote  to  centralize,  there  will  be  no 
high  school  facilities  for  country  chil¬ 
dren.  Centralization  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  consolidation.  I  am  leaving 
petitions  in  favor  of  calling  a  meeting 
of  all  districts  to  consider  the  question 
of  centralization.  We  must  act  quick¬ 
ly.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  return  for 
the  petitions.” 

The  above  statement,  in  substance, 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  farm  people  living  about  Mad¬ 
rid  had  to  the  subject  of  centralization. 

The  village  school  board  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  had  already  laid 
plans  to  force  the  consolidation  of  nine 
outlying  country  districts.  Farmers 
knew  nothing  about  this  until  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  assisted  by  the 
high  school  principal,  hurriedly  ad¬ 
dressed  two  district  meetings  each  eve¬ 
ning  and  urged  farm  people  to  sign  for 
the  big  meeting.  They  were  told  that 
they  must  act  quickly. 

What  were  farm  people  to  do  when 
taken  by  storm  in  such  a  manner  as 
this?  In  some  instances  they  signed, 
but  in  most  cases,  they  ignored  the 
petitions  of  the  district  superintendent. 

Several  farm  representatives  carried 
an  invitation  to  address  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  at  Madrid,  before  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  The  district 
superintendent  was  incensed  over  this 
act  because  he  knew  that  it  meant  de¬ 
feat  for  his  plan  to  put  the  scheme 
through  before  farm  people  could  re¬ 
alize  what  it  all  meant.  As  a  result  of 
the  sincere  solicitation  of  farm  people 
the  writer  addressed  a  tremendously 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Mad¬ 
rid  shortly  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

It  was  made  very  plain  that  I  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  for  the  supreme  purpose  of  stating  all  pertinent 
facts,  and  particularly  to  expose  to  view  those  facts 
which  the  local  department  authorities  had  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  people.  Farmers  were  amazed  when 
they  were  told  that  consolidation  and  centralization 
meant  the  same  thing,  that  under  centralization  all 
local  school  district  offices  would  be  abolished  and 
that  present  existing  districts  would  lose  all  au¬ 
thority  over  school  affairs.  The  meeting  did  not  ad¬ 
journ  until  nearly  1  A.  M.  No  one  could  question 
but  that  it  was  a  powerful  demonstration  against 
forced  consolidation.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  pro¬ 
nouncedly  one-sided  that  farm  people  in  general  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  dead.  However,  to  remove  any 
doubt  concerning  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  as 
evidence  of  fair  play  most  country  districts  circu¬ 
lated  two  petitions,  one  for  and  one  against  consoli¬ 
dation,  with  the  result  that  nearly  every  district 
which  circulated  both  petitions  signed  up  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  consolidation. 

But,  as  it  developed  later,  the  village  board  of 
education,  particularly  the  president  of  the  board 
who  is  also  president  of  the  village  bank,  and  the 
district  superintendent  were  determined  to  force  con¬ 
solidation  on  the  country  districts.  The  district  su¬ 
perintendent  threatened  one  trustee  with  a  “show¬ 
down”  and  stated  that  he  was  “about  ready  to  act.” 
Farm  people  responded  to  this  threat  by  organizing 
a  committee  of  30  which  called  on  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  a 
“showdown”  then  and  there.  Before  retiring  the 


committee  secured  a  pledge  from  the  superintendent 
that  he  would  not  order  the  districts'  into  consolida¬ 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  certain  friends  of  consolidation 
signed  to  have  a  department  representative  address 
a  meeting  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Harris  of  Albany  was 
delegated  for  this  service.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  he  said  that  forced  consolidation  ought  not 
to  be.  But  he  side-stepped  answering  the  question : 
“Why  does  the  department  vigorously  oppose  repeal¬ 
ing  the  compulsory  consolidation  laws?”  He  spoke 
concerning  the  advantages  of  consolidation  and 
while  admitting  that  country  boys  and  girls  out¬ 
strip  their  city  cousins,  he  claimed  that  country 
students  reached  their  mark  in  spite  of  the  country 
schools.  During  the  course  of  the  meeting  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  village  board,  to  the  complete  surprise 
of  the  rural  people  present,  admitted  the  statement 
was  not  true,  that  the  village  school  was  condemned. 
No  one  could  question  but  that  the  sentiment  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  country  people  who  attended 
the  Harris  meeting  was  against  consolidation.  Due 
to  the  pronounced  opposition  country  people  again 
believed  that  the  scheme  was  dead. 

But  the  local  village  board  and  the  department 
were  determined  to  force  the  establishment  of  a 
central  district.  The  department  representative 
spent  several  days  assisting  the  village  board  in  a 
canvass  of  farmers.  Every  available  village  in¬ 
fluence  was  pressed  into  service.  A  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  village  board  of  education  appealed  to 
some  farmers  through  the  exercise  of  religious  bigo¬ 
try.  Certain  rural  mail  carriers,  who  reside  in  the 
village,  were  particularly  active.  The  banker  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  village  board  used  his  influence  to  ob¬ 
tain  signatures  of  farmers  wherever  possible.  In  the 
course  of  the  village  campaign  for  country  signa¬ 
tures,  farm  people  were  bluffed,  lied  to  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  wonder  many  more 
farmers  did  not  yield.  Farmers  were  told: 

Centralization  is  entirely  different  from  consoli¬ 
dation. 

Under  centralization  country  people  will  have 
their  local  schools  just  the  same. 

The  consolidated  board  of  education  would  not 
close  the  country  schools  because  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  would  lose  the  extra  $600  apportioned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  each  former  district. 


School  taxes  will  be  $2  per  thousand  lower. 

You  will  keep  control  of  your  school  just  the  same. 

No  question  of  transportation  is  involved. 

A  district  superintendent  directed  one  trustee  to 
prepare  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse.  Of  course  the 
inference  was,  as  an  alternative,  you  had  better  con¬ 
solidate. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  village  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  demanded  of  one  farmer,  “Are  you  coming 
it.  or  are  you  going  to  be  forced  in?” 

I  had  not  been  in  the  Madrid  community  during 
this  period,  except  a  part  of  one  day  to  attend  the 
Harris  meeting.  I  was  not  concerned  about  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  controversy  provided  foul  methods  and 
force  were  not  resorted  to.  However,  I  had  been 
receiving  a  great  many  letters  filled  with  details  of 
development  and  containing  appeals 
for  assistance.  In  view  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  determination  of  the  department 
to  force  consolidation  on  unwilling 
country  districts,  and  because  of  an  in¬ 
grained  conscientious  attitude  toward 
the  mandates  of  the  organization 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent¬ 
ing,  I  thought  it  high  time  to  send  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education : 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
about  Madrid  are  opposed  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  central  or  consolidated  district 
- — and  you  know  it.  You  shall  be  held 
accountable  if  you  force  consolidation  on 
unwilling  country  districts.  “This  is  a 
democracy — the  people  shall  rule.”  We 
shall  mail  the  record  to  nine  thousand 
residents  throughout  rural  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  telegram 
was  to  serve  notice  that  organized 
country  school  districts  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  full'  publicity  to  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  if 
said  official  chose  to  be  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  forcing  con¬ 
solidation  on  unwilling  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  take  this  means  of  saying  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  above  tele¬ 
gram  shall  continue  in  effect. 

During  the  month  of  January,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  several  invitations  to  address 
district  meetings,  I  again  visited  Mad¬ 
rid.  I  found  a  great  many  indignant 
people  as  a  result  of  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  that  had  been  handed  out.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  under¬ 
take  a  personal  canvass  in  any  district, 
but  merely  talked  upon  invitation  when 
meetings  were  arranged  by  the  local 
people,  six  out  of  the  first  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  signed  solid  majorities  against 
consolidation. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Ray  P.  Snyder,  Chief  of  the 
Rural  School  Division,  called  a  public  hearing  at 
Madrid  on  the  question  of  laying  out  a  central  dis¬ 
trict.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  only  the 
voters  who  came  from  the  particular  district  under 
consideration  were  allowed  to  speak  while  Mr. 
Snyder  did  about  90  per  cent  of  the  talking. 
Whether  the  writer  should  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  was  put  to  vote.  Mr.  Snyder  decided  that  the 
writer  should  not  have  the  floor  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  200  farmers  voted  for  extending 
the  privilege.  The  chairman  considered  various 
petitions  coming  from  districts  outside  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Madrid.  The  announced  result  was  137  for, 
62  against.  Now  just  what  did  this  petition  vote 
mean?  In  the  first  place  the  result  included  nearly 
70  names  from  the  depot  district,  which  is  a  village 
district  known  as  Madrid  Springs.  Four  country  dis¬ 
tricts  with  approximately  130  votes  against  and  less 
than  15  for  were  dropped  from  the  plan.  Districts 
No.  4  and  No.  7  were  counted  for  consolidation  with¬ 
out  objection.  Now  I  wonder  what  reaction  the 
reader  will  have  upon  observing  the  following  state¬ 
ment :  As  a  result  of  the  Snyder  meeting  said  dis¬ 
tricts  No.  4  and  No.  7  called  special  meetings  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  result  that  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  the  voters  signed  against  centralisation.  These 
two  petitions  were  telegraphed  to  the  Commissioner. 
On  the  following  day  the  Commissioner’s  order,  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  central  district,  was  placed  on  file  at 
Madrid.  The  Commissioner  hurriedly  laid  out  the 
consolidated  district  before  opposition  could  have  a 


The  Old  Tide  Mill  at  Hingham,  Mass.  Fig.  178 


How  the  Tide  Enters  to  TForfc  the  Mill.  Fig.  179 
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Here’s  some  combination  for 
you — a  hammer,  a  hatchet,  an 
adz  and  a  box  scrapper  all 
rolled  into  one  marvelous  tool. 

Four  tools  in  one!  Send  for  it! 
You  need  it.  It’s  the  handiest 
tool  on  the  farm.  Consider  that 
pesky  fence  mending  job,  for 
instance:  You  can  point  the 
stakes  and  set  them  in  the 
ground — yes,  the  Cheney  Adz 
Hammer  is  even  built  heavy 
enough  to  drive  stakes — and 
nail  on  the  wire,  all  with  this 
one  wonderful  tool.  It’s  a  great 
help  in  pulling  the  stakes,  too 
— as  a  pry  or  grappler.  And 
there  are  dozens  and  dozens 
of  other  odd  farm  jobs  that  a 
Cheney  Adz  Hammer  makes 
quicker  and  easier  for  you. 

Just  try  one  of  these  amazingly 
useful  Cheney  Adz  Hammers. 
They’re  certainly  “humding¬ 
ers”  on  the  farm — or  anywhere 
else.  Send  the  Coupon  NOW. 


this  coupon 


PRENTISS  VISE  CO. 

108  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  one  Cheney  Adz  Hammer.  Price 
$1.60-  C.  O.  D.  □;  Check  or  money  order  en¬ 
closed  □. 


Name 


Address 


chance  to  develop  further.  Following  the 
Snyder  meeting  the  statement  that  Mad¬ 
rid  lost  $4,000  public  money  last  year 
was  admitted  false  by  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  who  had  preached  it.  The  pro¬ 
posed  consolidated  district  contained  the 
two  village  districts,  two  country  dis¬ 
tricts  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  three 
country  districts  which  are  opposed  and 
one  district  which  is  doubtful. 

Following  the  action  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  20  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  signed  a  petition  compelling  the 
holding  of  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  was  set  for  February  10. 
Meanwhile  every  possible  vote  was  round¬ 
ed  up  for  the  proposition.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  made  absolutely  no  effort  to  corral 
its  vote,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
wasn't  a  chance  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
four  districts  with  a  strong  opposition 
vote  had  been  dropped.  The  opposition 
did,  however,  have  other  plans  which  will 
be  of  State-wide  interest  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Merriman,  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office,  Albany,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  After  brief  announcements  and 
the  submission  of  resolutions  the  vote  was 
taken,  over  a  period  of  several  hours.  A 
secret  ballot  was  not  permitted.  Every 
person  desiring  to  vote  had  to  file  past 
the  inspectors  and  clerks,  and  vote  orally 
“yes”  or  “no.”  This  arrangement  was 


betAveen  a  path  and  the  side  of  the  house. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  this  would  be 
a  hard  space  to  keep  trim  and  neat.  The 
lack  of  sunshine  and  shielding  from  rain 
AA’ould  be  deleterious  to  grass.  Irises  are 
ideal  in  this  position.  Being  originally  a 
woodland  floAver  they  will  groAV  Avith  a 
minimum  of  sunshine,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  ability  of  being  able  to  go 
a  long  time  without  rain.  The  foliage  is 
next  to  evergreen,  and  Avill  help  hide  the 
usually  ugly  foundation  Avail,  and  aid  in 
“tying  the  house  to  the  ground.”  You 
can  get  the  finest  effect  by  having  all  one 
variety,  in  which  case  you  will,  during 
the  blooming  period,  have  a  solid  mass  of 
one  color.  But  if  you  want  to  prolong 
the  blooming  season  or  if  you  are  an  en¬ 
thusiast  and  go  in  for  “varieties”  you 
can  grow  a  great  many  different  kinds 
in  a  comparatively  small  space.  Notice 
Iioav  attractive  the  hedge  corner  is  made 
by  a  planting  of  Iris,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  No  weeds  will  choke  out  these 
sturdy  floAvers,  nor  do  the  grasping  privet 
roots  diminish  their  beauty.  Put  some 


A  Clump  of  Iris  in  a  Hedge  Corner 


Avell  adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
plans  of  the  autocrats.  Under  this  filthy 
system  of  personal  inspection  over  all 
voting  the  tAvo  village  districts  lined  up 
very  nearly  100  per  cent  for  consolida¬ 
tion.  The  banker  president  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  board  was  stationed  so  that  he  could 
observe  and  hear  Iioav  his  debtors  A'oted. 
I  am  told  that  his  chariot  brought  in  a 
number  of  his  debtors  and  that  they 
voted  “yes.”  I  am  told  that  other  farmer- 
debtors  who  are  opposed,  refrained  from 
voting  under  the  circumstances.  With 
nearly  200  voters  living  in  the  two  vil¬ 
lage  districts,  the  proposition  to  consoli¬ 
date  was  carried  by  the  vote  of  250  for 
to  55  against.  A  considerable  number  of 
farm  people  did  not  vote. 

The  net  result  is  that  at  least  three 
country  districts  had  been  forced  into 
consolidation  against  the  Avill  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  unless  compulsory 
consolidation  under  Article  6 -B  is  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional.  Farmers  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  “home  rule”  liaA’e  brought  suit  in 
Supreme  Court  against  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education.  The  object  is  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  such  atrocious 
methods  of  forcing  consolidation  as  have 
been  employed  at  Madrid. 

D.  BOYD  DEAUSIvDOBF. 


Beautifying  Odd  Spaces 
with  Peonies  and  Iris 

Of  course  there  is  only  one  objection 
to  peonies  and  Iris — their  blooming  sea¬ 
son  is  so  short.  One  doesn’t  want  to  fill 
up  the  perennial  border  with  flowers  that 
just  bloom  in  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
And  so  most  floAver  lovers  haA’en’t  nearly 
as  many  of  these  floAvers  as  they  would 
like  to  OAvn.  What  orchid  is  finer  than 
an  Iris  and  what  floAver  has  a  wider  color 
range,  or  will  groAA7,  flourish  and  increase 
Avith  as  little  care?  And  is  there  anything 
to  compare  Avith  the  peony?  Those  big, 
luscious  blooms  Avith  the  delicate  talc-like 
perfume.  How  wonderful  each  Spring  to 
see  their  welcome  red  shoots  pushing 
themselves  out  of  the  cold  ground.  For 
no  matter  Iioav  severe  the  Winter  has 
been,  up  they  come  at  just  about  their 
appointed  time.  And  after  their  bloom¬ 
ing  season  is  over  the  shrub-like  plants 
with  the  glistening  leaves  are  as  decora¬ 
tive  as  any  of  the  smaller  bushes.  FeAV 
insects  or  diseases  bother  these  hardy 
citizens.  Planted  once  they  are  yours 
forever,  increasing  in  beauty  and  bounti¬ 
fulness  with  the  years. 

An  unusually  good  place  for  Iris  is  the 
narrow  space  that  one  frequently  finds 


Irises,  Avith  a  little  dirt,  on  the  top  of  a 
stone  hedge  and  they  will  thrive  there. 
Try  some  in  some  of  those  out-of-tlie-Avay 
spaces  that  you  must  have  somewhere  on 
your  place.  Ninety-nine  chances  out  of 
a  hundred  they'll  groAV  and  be  less  trouble 
than  anything  in  your  garden. 

Peonies,  while  just  as  hardy,  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  capricious  about  location.  They 
Avill  be  helped  by  more  sun  and  deeper 
soil  and  more  moisture.  But  pretty  nearly 
every  lot  has  some  spots,  uoav  wasted, 
Avliere  peonies  could  be  groAvn.  In  our 
northern  climates  it  is  frequently  im-. 
practical  to  plant  shrubs  next  to  a  road 
on  account  of  snowdrifts.  But  the  peonies, 
snuggling  under  the  ground,  will  be  no 
trouble  during  the  Winter ;  in  fact  the 
snow  shoveled  off  the  roadAvay  will  help 
protect  and  nourish  them.  Not  that  they 
need  much  protecting.  In  the  latitude  of 
NeAV  York,  the  Avriter  has  yet  to  have 
one  plant  Winter-killed.  Last  Winter,  I 
wanted  to  discard  some  inferior  seedling 
plants,  and  so  dug  up  the  roots  and  tlireAv 
them  on  the  top  of  the  compost  pile.  Sure 
enough  in  the  Spring  they  started  groAV- 
ing,  right  there  in  the  open  air.  That’s 
hardiness. 

Peonies  are  often  used  to  line  a  foot¬ 
path  to  the  house,  garden  or  outbuilding. 
Plant  some  in  front  of  the  shrub  border ; 
they  Avill  satisfactorily  bridge  the  space 
betAveen  the  higher  shrubs  and  the 
ground.  Peonies  alone  will  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  Summer  hedge.  Planted  about 
three  feet  apart,  they  Avill  in  a  year  or 
tAA’o  form  a  dense  boundary  line.  In  the 
perennial  border  they  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  green  background  for  the  later  Aoav- 
ering  Delphinium,  Digitalis  and  other 
floAvers  which  show  up  best  before  a  back¬ 
ground. 

A  splendid  combination  is  yelloAV  daffo¬ 
dils  planted  amidst  and  between  the  peo¬ 
nies.  The  crimson  peony  shoots  grow 
apace,  and  at  just  about  the  same  time 
as  the  daffodils  are  fioAvering,  and  make  a 
charming  combination.  Golden  Spur, 
King  Alfred,  Empress  and  the  jonquils 
are  good  varieties  for  this  purpose.  You 
can  still  buy  Narcissus  at  fairly  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  spite  of  the  quarantine 
against  importations.  American  groAvers, 
quick  to  grasp  the  opportunity,  offer  noAv 
a  goodly  list  of  strong  home-grown  vari¬ 
eties,  reliable  bulbs,  at  very  little  more 
than  imported  stock  used  to  cost. 

FLOAVER  LOVER. 
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ROSS  BROS.CO. 


CATALOG 

and  YEAR  BOOK 

128  Pages  Profusely  Illustrated 

Free  For  the  Asking 

Ave  are  as  particular  as  particular  can  be — 
and  have  been  for  82  years — to  grow,  se¬ 
lect  and  pack  PRODUCTIVE  seeds.  No 
AA-onder  Ross’  Seeds  have  a  reputation  for 
satisfactory  results.  Then,  too,  buying 
Ross’  Seed  you  are  not  obliged  to  take 
Avhat  you  do  not  Avant.  AVe  have  no 
cliromos,  no  premiums,  no  souvenirs;  just 
the  very  best  seeds  we  knoAV  anything 
about.  AAThat  name  and  address  please  for 
your  free  copy  of  the  Catalog? 

Ross  Bros.  Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 


BIG,  RICH 

CROPS 

You,  too,  can 
have  them! 

Successful  farmers  have  used 
SIMPSON’S  Seeds  for  over 
50  years.  You,  too,  can  have 
bigger,  richer  crops  by  plant¬ 
ing  these  belter  seeds!  Tested 
in  Washington  for  purity, 
strength  and  vigor.  We  pay 


the  freight. 


Write  TOD  A  Y  for  price  list  and 
valuable  information 


THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
247  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Simpson’S 

Purity  Brand 

SeedS 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3/4  to  3  1  / 4 "  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  .4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel  — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 

j.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

IS  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


’c  HONEST 


GREGORYS 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  AVrite  today 
for  circular  and  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


000  SEEDS 

®  Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 

years  selling  good  seeds  tc 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  III 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
*  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Agawam  Very  aweet.  Each  20c;  I2.J1.50;  100.  J10.00. 

Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 

Loncora  for  grape  juice  1 5c;  12,  J1.25;  100.  J8.00 

XI:..  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 

Niagara  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  JI.50;  100,  J10. 

Jam  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
woraen  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c:  12,  JI.50;  100,  510. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  V  £An 

Set  of  four  best  varieties 
0  Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5713  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free  _  _ _ - — 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.00  POSTPAID 
12  Cuthbert,  red;  12  Columbian,  purple; 
12  Honey  Sweet,  black. 

SEND  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Raspberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb  aud  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage, 
Tomato  and  other  Vegetable  plants;  Delphinium, 
Hollyhock,  Foxglove  and  115  other  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  Plants;  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Pansy, 
Zinnia  and  other  Annual  Flower  Plants;  Dahlia 
and  Gladiolus  bulbs;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines  aud 
Hedge  plants. 

The  Best  of  the  New  Varieties — 

The  Choicest  of  the  Old 

Buy  everything  for  your  Fruit,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardens,  direct,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Strong,  healthy  plants  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 


Write  for  our 
F ree  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


lew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  14  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  toiyou.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  whp°^I!le  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  5HOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  per  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


500,000  “GLEN  MARY” 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug.  Packed  in  damp  moss.  Guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  #4.00  per  1000. 
C.  KEVITT  A  SON  POMPTON,  N.  J. 


ern  Grown  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  nothing  like 

them  for  success,  ten  best  varieties,  get  our  price  list,  it 
is  free.  HEYW00D  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Qlraiuhnrru  PLANTS-  Besfc  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OliawUeiljf  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


L°,er-500,000  Lupton  Strawberry  Plants  #,soopor 

Tlie  one  profit  berry.  J.  R.  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


We  Have  ae'Xi  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100%  profit.  HARPER,  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building',  Box  839,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  eross-bar. ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

m  i  m  i  m  1 1 1  m  i  m  m  ii  m  m  m  <  n  i  i  m  m  i  m  1 1 1 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 
Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  3013a  St.,  New  York 
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Home  Canning  Tomatoes 

I  have  had  two  years  of  experience  in 
home  canning.  In  the  Spring  of  1925  I 
bought  a  canning  outfit  for  a  low  price. 
I  plowed  a  three-fourths  acre  strawberry 
patch  and  put  10  loads  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  on  it.  I  used  1,000  lbs.  of  16  per 
cent  acid  phosphate,  and  worked  it  well 
before  I  planted  the  tomatoes.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  very  good.  We  kept  all  the 
weeds  off,  and  when  the  tomatoes  began 
to  ripen  the  vines  were  loaded. 

At  the  beginning  I  had  only  one  hand- 
power  sealing  machine.  The  tomatoes 
ripened  so  fast  I  had  to  buy  another.  One 
day  we  started  to  can  tomatoes  about 
9  A.  M.,  canning  1,065  cans  that  day. 
My  four  daughters  were  peeling  toma¬ 
toes,  my  wife  and  I  sealed  the  cans,  and 
my  son  scalded  the  tomatoes  and  took 
care  of  two  fires,  one  for  the  scalder  and 
the  other  for  the  steamer. 

We  have  a  scalder  to  scald  one  bushel 
of  tomatoes  in  two  minutes,  and  a  steam 
■pressure  outfit  where  we  can  steam  150 
cans  of  tomatoes  at  one  time.  We 


A  Stack  of  1,065  Cans  of  Tomatoes 
Put  Up  in  One  Day 

steamed  No.  2  cans  for  10  minutes  at  240 
degrees  or  10  lbs.  pressure.  We  canned 
350  cases  of  No.  2  cans,  or  over  8,000 
cans  from  three-fourths  acre  of  toma¬ 
toes.  We  got  from  19  to  22  cans  out  of 
each  five-eighths  bushel  basket. 

In  1926  I  used  the  same  amount  of 
manure  and  phosphate  to  the  acre.  I 
planted  1^4  acres  of  tomatoes  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  about  500  cases.  We  did 
not  have  a  very  good  season.  It  was  very 
dry  when  we  planted  the  tomatoes.  Then 
in  July  it  rained  day  after  day  and  what 
rixie  tomatoes  we  got  were  burst  and 
cracked.  We  got  only  12  to  14  No.  2 
cans  of  tomatoes  out  of  each  five-eighths 
bushel  basket,  and  poor  quality  at  that. 
We  got  only  100  cases  of  tomatoes  from 
1  %  acres. 

I  got  orders  for  tomatoes  from  store¬ 
keepers  and  private  families,  but  cannot 
supply  them  on  account  of  the  poor  crop. 
I  sent  tomatoes  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City  last  year.  I  got  an  order 
from  New  York  this  year,  but  cannot 
supply  them.  The  cans  cost  me  $22  per 
1.000.  We  sold  tomatoes  at  $2  a  case. 
The  first  year  we  made  $1  clear  on  each 
five-eighths  bushel  basket.  The  farmers 
that  hauled  their  tomatoes  to  the  cannery 
did  not  get  more  than  20  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket.  We  label  all  our  cans.  I  think 
that  canning  tomatoes  at  home  is  profit¬ 
able  if  you  have  your  own  help.  Com¬ 
munity  canning  is  all  right,  too. 

Maryland.  john  shank. 


Trouble  with  Storage  Tank 

D.  L.  H.,  page  176,  should  try  a  %-in. 
stem-pipe  3  or  4  ft.  long  with  a  turn-off 
at  top  to  open  and  close  as  air  is  desired 
while  pumping.  This  stem-pipe  to  be 
placed  between  pump  and  well  or  cistern, 
With  a  turn-off  between  stem-pipe  and 
well  or  cistern  so  water  supply  can  be 
turned  off  and  only  pumping  air  if  so  de¬ 
sired.  When  cleaning  tank  turn  pet  on 
top  of  stem-pipe  to  open,  close  water  pipe 
between  cistern  and  stem-pipe  and  start 
pump,  and  this  will  force  out  all  old  wa¬ 
ter  and  rust.  J.  W.  SWARTZ. 

Pennsylvania. 


“Otjr  new  neighbors  don’t  seem  to  have 
anything  at  all.  No  vacuum  sweeper,  no 
electric  irons,  no  wringer.”  “How  do  you 
know,  dear?”  “I  tried  to  borrow  from 
them.” — Globe. 


METCALFS 

'(jSee^ofJinownOriSiiyi 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin"  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


6-Row 

2-Row 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Medium  . $27.50 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

Metcalf’s  French  Medium  .  23.50 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . $15,25 

Grimm.  Certified,  in  sealed  bags....  25.75 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  18.00 

ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified.  W.  B . $10.75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $3,75 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike..  $6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1.35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat  . $3.15 

Get  our  quantity  prices 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  ,Perfect  Ensilage . $4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  . 3.85 

Luce’s  Favorite  . 3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  .  3.00 

Improved  Learning  .  2.50 

Golden  Glow  .  3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  .  3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

Oderbrueker  . Per  bu.  $2.20 

Fancy  . Per  bu.  2.25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .32 


Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Per  lb. 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . .Per  bu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  ........  Per  bu. 

Alderman  . Per  bu. 

Thomas  Laxton  . . Per  bu. 

Gradus  . Per  bu. 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu. 


.22 

.28 

.19 


$3.85 


$8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 


METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish . lb.  $  .75 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip... 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb. 

Chantenay  Carrot  . lb. 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery . ox. 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . ox.  1.50 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  .... 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  . 

Early  Evergreen  Corn  . bu. 


.lb. 

$  .75 

.lb. 

.75 

.lb. 

.90 

.lb. 

.90 

.OZ. 

.40 

1.50 

.lb. 

1.00 

.lb. 

.75 

.bu. 

6.50 

.bu. 

5.75 

Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions . lb.  $1.50 

White  Globe  Onion  . lb.  2.00 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  . lb.  1.25 

Long  Green  Cucumber . lb.  1.25 

Green  Hubbard  Squash  . lb.  1.00 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach . lb.  .25 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  . lb.  .65 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  . lb.  1.00 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage . lb.  2,50 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  . lb.  1.75 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


10,000  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 


ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY 

In  border  to  introduce  our  High-grade  plants  in 
thousands  of  new  Homes  this  year  we  are  making 
this  extraordinary  offer. 


500  Premier  Early  -  -  •  $  2.00 

500  Dr.  Burrill  Early  -  -  2.00 

500  FORD  (late)  ...  2.00 

500  Aroma  (late)  ...  2.00 

200  Champion  E.B.  ...  3.00 

100  MASTODON  E.B.  .  -  3.00 


Sent  Prepaid  Special  price  only  $14.00 

BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG  FREE 

Brim  full  of  bargains  in  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots,  Caima,  Dahlia  and  Glad  Bulbs. 

E.  VV.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 
Largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Strawberry 
Plants  in  the  World 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  1 0  to  50%  on  your  seed»| 
"'this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden,  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

rHE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc.. 

Dept.  R  CORTUHD,  W.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY.  PEAS,  CORN.  BEANS- 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Alfalfa  Seed  from  Alfalfa  Growers 


Northwestern 
Dry  Land  Grown 


Genuine  Ontario  Variegated, 

Northwestern  Grimm  Canadian  Grown 


All  our  famous  D.  B. Brand,  99.50  pnre  or  better  and  of  high  germination,  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy,  the  only  kinds  to  sow  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 
The  varieties  we  used  on  our  own  farms  to  produce  what  has  been  called 

“The  best  lOO  acres  of  Alfalfa,  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  comparatively  cheap  this  year.  Sow  it  freely  in  place  of  Red 
or  Mammoth  Clovers,  which  are  unreasonably  high,  owing  to  actual  scarcity. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 
etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes,  all  of  the  highest  grade  obtainable,  and  at 
lowest  possible  prices,  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Apple  Spray  Program 

What  is  considered  the  best  Winter 
spray  and  at  what  strength  should  it  be 
applied?  What  is  the  best  mixture  for 
the  calyx  spray  and  should  it  be  applied 
when  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  are  fall¬ 
ing  or  before  then?  Do  trees  require  a 
third  spraying?  My  trees  last  year 
dropped  their  fruit  when  about  the  size 
of  walnuts,  and  each  fruit  had  specks  in 
them  as  if  stung  by  some  insect.  These 
trees  are  in  a  lowland  with  clay  subsoil. 

New  York.  J.  W. 

The  standard  Winter  spray  is  lime  sul¬ 
phur,  11  gallons  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons  of  mixture.  It  is  almost  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  now  to  delay  this  dormant 
spray  until  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  buds 
are  out  %  to  %  in.,  and  to  add  2%  lbs. 
of  lead  arsenate  and  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  for  protection 
against  chewing  and  sucking  insects  that 
can  be  hit  at  that  time. 

For  the  calyx  spray  the  mixture  is  2 % 
gallons  of  lime  sulphur,  21/£  lbs.  of  lead 
arsenate,  1  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate,  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied  when 
the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling. 

A  third  and  even  fourth  spray  is  often 
imperative.  In  rainy  seasons  a  spray  of 
lime  sulphur,  2%  gallons  in  100  of  spray 
solution  should  be  put  on  before  rainy 
spells,  during  the  period  between  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  and  the  calyx  sprays  as 
protection  against  scab.  If  curculio  is 
severe  a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lime  is  sometimes  put  on  following  the 
calyx  spray  by  about  ten  days.  And  by 
all  means  a  Summer  spray  of  lime  sul¬ 
phur,  2%  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  2*4 
lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  in  100  gallons  of  so¬ 
lution  should  be  applied  about  the  first 
of  July  for  apple  maggot,  codling  moth, 
and  scab.  In  many  localities  only  three 
sprays  are  necessary :  1,  Delayed  dor¬ 
mant ;  2,  calyx;  3,  first  week  in  July. 

The  dropping  of  the  fruit  sounds  like 
curculio  attack,  and  the  location  of  the 
orchard  further  substantiates  the  opinion. 
Some  growers  in  the  lower  Hudson  River 
Valley  have  combatted  curculio  success¬ 
fully  by  delaying  the  calyx  spray  as  long 
as  possible  before  the  calyx  cups  have 
closed  and  by  adding  20  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime  to  100  gallons  of  spray  mixture. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Shiawassee  Apple 

I  read  Prof.  Hedrick’s  article  on  page 
172  about  the  Cortland  apple.  I  have  five 
trees;  about  15  years  ago  I  planted  a 
small  orchard,  up  in  the  mountains,  about 
2,200  ft.  elevation.  Among  the  different 
varieties  selected  was  McIntosh,  and  I 
ordered  15  of  them.  They  have  been 
bearing  for  the  past  five  years,  about 
every  other  year  a  crop,  due  to  frosts, 
etc.  This  last  year  I  had  a  fine  lot,  and 
had  some  entered  at  the  county  fair,  and 
an  apple  show  at  one  of  our  department 
stores  here.  Both  exhibits  were  judged 
by  different  men  from  State  college,  and 
did  not  pass  judgment  as  McIntosh.  Since 
then  I  have  found  that  they  are  not  a 
true  McIntosh,  but  an  offshoot  from  the 
Famous  group  that  McIntosh  was  de¬ 
rived  from.  This  apple  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  hotel  man,  a  cafeteria  pro¬ 
prietress,  as  the  best  flavored  fruit  for 
apple  sauce  and  pies,  and  by  others  that 
are  apple  eaters,  and  like  an  apple  that 
is  tart  and  juicy,  as  very  fine  for  eating. 
After  investigating  the  source  and  origin 
of  this  apple  I  can  only  find  out  from  a 
few  old  apple  men  that  it  is  called  the 
Shiawassee.  Can  you  give  a  better  his¬ 
tory  of  this  apple  and  why  it  was  never 
made  a  commercial  success?  This  apple 
in  our  county  ripens  about  October  1  to 
35,  and  keeps  well  in  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  not  one  decaying  until  about  the 
middle  of  January.  I  still  have  a  few 
left  and  on  account  of  the  very  mild 
weather  the  past  three  weeks  they  are 
beginning  to  get  soft.  H.  c.  H. 

Shiawassee  is  a  seedling  grown  by  a 
man  named  Truesdell  in  Shiawassee 
County,  Michigan,  about  1850.  The  va¬ 
riety  was  at  one  time  considerably  grown 
in  Michigan,  and  there  are  still  many  old 
trees  of  it  in  that  State.  It  is  of  the 
Fameuse  and  McIntosh  type,  but  is  not 
so  good  a  dessert  apple  as  Fameuse,  and 
falls  far  short  of  McIntosh  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  The  flesh  is  quite  as  tender  as  that 
of  either  McIntosh  or  Fameuse,  and  has 
the  same  aroma,  but  is  too  tart  for  most 
palates.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  very 
best  culinary  apples  that  I  know,  its 
sauce  being  particularly  well  flavored  and 
pleasing  in  consistency. 

Three  faults  debar  it  from  being  a  good 


commercial  apple  in  this  State  or  prob¬ 
ably  in  any  other  State :  The  trees  do 
not  come  in  bearing  young ;  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  sufficiently  productive ;  and  in  most 
localities  they  are  biennial  bearers.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  grow  to  large  size, 
are  very  hardy,  usually  healthy,  and  are 
long  lived.  u.  p.  hedkick. 
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FISH  HUNGRY? 

Lake  Erie  Blue  Pike  (one  of  the  best 
fresh  water  fish)  direct  from  our  fish 
house  on  Lake  Erie — scaled,  headless, 
cleaned  and  ready  for  the  frying  pan. 
Simply  place  the  fish  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  chill — then  into  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan  in  the  regular  way. 

•fl  q  BLUE  PIKE  $-1 .50 

I  Approximately  ■ 

five  pounds 

— delivered  right  to  your  door  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  Every  fish  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Send  money  order,  cash,  stamps  or 
personal  check  and  fish  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail. 

UNION  FISH  COMPANY 

Box  R  Eric,  Pa. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


CROWN  MFC.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


7l0W  is  the  time  to 
'plan  your  garden 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Booh 

not  only  helps  you  decide  which  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  you  want,  but  tells  you 
how  to  have  success  with  them.  The  1927 
edition  lists  everything  worth  while  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New -  Yorker 


HENRY  A. 
J306  Spring  Garden  St. 


DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

' 


Real  Planting  Values 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Jap  Barberry,  2  y r.,  12-18  in.,  strong  25  for  $2.60 
SpireaVan  Houtte,  heavy, 2-yr.  18-24  in.12  for  3.60 
Hydrangea  P.  G.,  heavy,  2-yr.,  18  in.  12  for  3.50 
Beautiful  Ked  Snowberry,  2-yr.,  24  in.  12  for  3.50 

Red  Dogwood,  2-yr„  24  in .  12  for  3.50 

Golden  Spirea  (Aurea),  3  yr.,  3  ft .  12  for  4.00 

Coneord  Grapes,  2-yr.,  heavy .  25  for  2.60 

Iris,  gorgeous  colors,  Jap,  German, 

Siberian . . .  26  for  2.00 

All  either  prepaid  by  mail  or  express.  6  at 
doz.  rates.  This  is  fine  stock  at  unusual 
low  prices  due  to  heavy  stocks.  Order 
direct  for  prompt  service. 

Complete  seed  and  nursery  catalogue 
free,  one  of  the  most  practical  books 
published.  Don’t  miss  your  eopy. 

Ransom  Seed  &  Nursery  Company 
Box  25,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc., blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  freel 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


100 


GLADIOLUS  $ 
BULBS 


3 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Finest  bulbs  in  years.  78  exclusive  and  popular  varieties. 
For  amateur  or  professional.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog,  giving  details  of  Gladiolus  cultivation. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  UNMc*sssTER 


Post¬ 

paid 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50 

First-size  bulbs,  1/i  to  1  Vo.  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select- 
\  ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet— now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Rartroin  (lffor  4  GORGEOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR  SI. OO 
Dalgdin  Ulicr  Madonna,  white;  Dakota,  (lame;  I- — 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Anderson,  crimson;  BiUmoro,  red  and  white. 
Sent  postpaid.  Catalog  value  60c  each. 

10  Unnamed  Tubebs,  Mixed  in  Handling,  $1.00 
Send  (or  interesting  free  catalog 
©.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
451  Court  Street  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 

/Iflff/ir  #•  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
U rn  B-m  •  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $3  post¬ 

paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  1).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs  ^75?  $1 

To  introduce  our  list  of  60  fine  florists’  varieties. 

E.  M.  GUSTIN  Box  R.  55  Ivyland,  Pa. 

Dahlias  and  Gladioli  ^-or 


catalog. 


Gladioli  (30)  for  $1.  Send  for 
John  Hansen  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


n.Llj..  12  Assorted,  $1  postpaid.  Fine  named  var 

Ud  II Held  at  ‘/n  price.  Circ.  A.  M.  Kennel,  Hone,  Brook.  Pa 

nahlitic  Choice  collection,  10  named  varieties. 
LFuJISIIJIcaS  Strong,  healthy  tubers  only  $1  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  20th.  EA11LE  DAHLIA  FAltM,01a,,N.  Y. 

cn  Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $1— No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
OUsi.25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Ghicopee  Falls.  Mass 

Concord  Grape  Vines 

$5.00  per  100.  Cal.  Privet,  12  to  18  inches,  $2.50  per 
100—18  to  24  inches,  $8,75  per  100.  All  strong  roots, 
true  to  label.  Delivered  at  your  Post  or  Express  office. 
Bargain  list  free.  J.  8.  BARNHART,  Beltsville,  Md. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
1st.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  aud  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Groum  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.” 


LIME-MARL 

A  better  value  than  ground  lime-stone, 
burned  or  hydrated  lime.  Results 
prove  it.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  information. 

G.  C.  KIBBLER,  572  W.  Market  St.,  YORK,  PA. 


Reduce  your  feed  bills 

Feed  your  cattle  Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels 
and  your  dairy  herd  will  respond  with  a  greatly 
increased  milk  production.  These  famous  mangels 
are  the  biggest  crop  producers  known.  An 
Ohio  dairyman  says:  “Last  year  I  planted  2 
lbs.  of  Sutton’s  Pedigree  Seed  and  harvested 
over  19  tons  of  beets.  I  have  never  had  cows 
produce  as  much  milk  on  such  an  economical 
ration  as  they  are  this  year  with  beets  in  the 
ration.” 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangel  Seed  is  selected 
seed,  grown  from  parent  stock  that  has  behind 
it  the  care  and  experience  of  70  years  of  Sutton 
experience.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog.  It 
contains  cultural  directions  and  data  on  cattle 
feeding. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


AKOTA  30 

—ALFALFA  — 

Our  16  Years  tests  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  is  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  123  Mechaoicsburg,  Ohio 


D 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


T^nrr’r  Berry  Plants 

I  ./VWr  r  Years  in  the 

i  ^  VJ  Nursery  Business 
1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Unio.  famall  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  NewMastodon  Ever¬ 
bearing  Strawberry — Latham  Red 
| Raspberry— New  Red  Leaved  Japan¬ 
ese  Barberry.  * 

Othervarietieslisted  inour  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  s  3s  Copy  free  on  request. 
W.N.SCARFF  &  SONS.  New  Carii.le,  0. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Healthy,  Vig- 
or ous.  True  to  Name« 


PREMIER  -  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  •  COOPER  -  GIBSON 
100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  $1.50  82.50  $5.00  823.75 

DUNLAP  •  DR.  BURRILL  -  KLONOYKE  -  HEFFUN  -  GANDY 
65c  81.35  82.00  84.00  818.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Nursery 
Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251-8,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 
“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  H  Years 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus  and  Hardy  Plants 

12  Oannas  or  Hardy  Phlox  or  Dahlias  mixed,  $1;  26  se¬ 
lect  or  50  mixed  Gladiolus.  $1;  15  Iris  or  Chrysanthemum 
mixed,  $1;  12  named  Dahlias,  $2.50,  prepaid.  Price  list. 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 

Cl  finmi  I  Try  our  special  of  quality  bulbs.  100  for 
uLHUIULI  $2.00.  40 for $1.00.  Only  the  best  varieties 
grown.  Price  list.  FLORAL  CROFT,  A.  W.  Moyer.  Perkoie,  P».,  R.  3. 

PDIIITTPPPQ  and  Ornamentals  ilirect  to  planters,  trans- 
I  If  II 1 1  I  If  LLv  portation  paid  and  satisfaction  guaran  teed. 
Ourprices  will  interest  you  and  stock  will  please  you.  On  writing 
for  Free  Catalog  give  names  of  live  friends  and  receive  $1  Credit 
Coupon.  WAYNESeORO  NURSERIES  Dept.  N  WAYNESBORO.  V A. 

Plan  to  Plant  Some  Nut  Trees 

improved  Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Pecans  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  All  grafted,  grown  to  plant,  and  when  planted, 
grow.  Get  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog. 

John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nursery,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties;  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid ;  250,  $1;  500,  $1.50;  1000, 
$2.50.  Express  collect;  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1.25, 
1000.  Weguarantee  to  ship  size  to  pleaseyou  References: 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 

For  Sale-FINE  QUALITY  SEED  CORN 

100  Day  yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  yellow  Dent,  White  cob 
yjllow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stake,  Lancaster  Co.  Sure 
Crop,  Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

SHULL  FAIIM  Box  8  Tullytown,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  OATS 

Alpha  Barley,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  Catalogue. 
Hobson  Seed  Farm  Hall,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Beds— free  from  disease.  Also  Yams. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots — Certified 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  giving  culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  H-9  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  Russet,  Rural,  Early 
Irish  Cobbler.  Bu.  $2.50;  10  bu. 
up,  $2.30.  Freight  Prepaid.  I.  E.  COOK  Muonuille,  N.  Y. 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  located  in  growing 

section.  Write  for  priee  list.  HICKORY  SEED  CO.  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  S4S 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

C _ /^Jf _ _  C>_„JWiiito  Blossom,  scarified 

oweeruoyeroeea  seed  of  high  quality  for 
sale  by  grower.  Sample  and  price  on  request. 

E.  J.  UE1UIAN  Till’ll  ANSlIURG,  NT.  Y. 


MEN  OR  WOMEN 


Particular  in  taste;  100  personal  letter- 
sheets  and  100  envelopes  on  high 
grade  paper  with  latest  monogram 
design,  $1.50  prepaid. 

CLASS  PTG.,  61  Clifford  PL,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Stays  on  the  Tree 


YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-to  Name 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Order  soon  to  be  sure  of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
109  Cherry  St.  Bansville,  N.  Y, 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJtf&ds 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5ft.,  35c  each, 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  ills  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15c  each,  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  |A11  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y, 


>w  Is  the  time  to  shel- 
-  t  your  home, save  fuel, 
shelter  your  stock  and 
save  winter’s  feed— you  can  do  it  with  an 
EVERGREEN  WINDBREAK— M  illions 
of  evergreens  in  my  nursery  waiting  for 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  varieties,  all 
sizes.  Northern  grown.  All  hardy  stock. 

EVERGREENS , 


m 

BARGAINS 


2  year,  4  to  6  in.  seedlings- j 
popular  variety,  or  5  each  I 
of  3  varieties,  15  in  all  for  [ 

26c.  Special  advertising  of 

fer  on  Ferris  Evergreens.  mm  mum  •  ^  p~p  |_  g 

TREES 

Best  varie¬ 
ties.  1  year | 

trees,  4  for  *1.00.  Concord  Grapes, 

2  year,  10  for  $1.00;  Roses.  Ramblers,  . 
assorted  colors,  4  for  $1.00;  Peonies, 
assorted  colors,  3  for  $1.00;  German  I 
IRIS,  assorted,  15  for  $1.  Others  in  catalog.  1 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St.  Hampton,  Iowa  J 


(W, 


Fruit  Trees 

Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  . 

APPLE 
PLUM 
CHERRl 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub- 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSE1JIE8 
Box  100  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


2 

to 

3 

feet 

@ 

16c 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

@ 

25c 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

@ 

35c 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

@ 

30c 

fcFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berrv  Plants — Ornamentals 

84  ft.  Apple,  S5c!  3-ft.  Peach,  80c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,F.ver 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar- 
den.  Farm  and  Lawn. 


ALLEN'S  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  HOUSE 
Box  10  Geneva,  Ohio 


Cortland  Wood  for  Grafting 

From  bearing  trees,  $5—100  Scions. 
Quantity  prices  on  application. 

Wm.  H0TALING  -  KINDERHOOK,  N.Y. 

C*  rini,  a  wonderful  Poo  cl,  3ft.  trees,  7'i>e  each, 
Ol.  vlau  new  clinsc  iCubll  Haie  and  Elberta,  15c 


L.  E.  DINTELMANN 


nC 

Belleville,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Some  Recently  Introduced 
Insect  Pests  Threatening 
the  Horticultural  Inter¬ 
ests  of  This  Country 

Part  II 

The  Twilight  Beetle  (Aserica  cas- 
tanea). — In  1923  certain  reddish  beetles 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length 
were  found  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
swarming  over  Dahlia  plants  during  eve¬ 
nings  in  August.  Three  years  later  the 
same  beetles  were  discovered  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y'.,  feeding  on  the  foliage  of 
various  flowering  plants,  certain  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  few  fruit  trees  during  July 
evenings.  Investigations  made  at  the 
time  showed  that  the  beetle  was  a  Japa¬ 
nese  form  that  had  come  to  this  country 
probably  in  the  grub  stage  in  the  soil 
about  the  I'oots  of  plants.  Just  when 
it  came  will  probably  never  be  known, 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  beetles  were  dis¬ 
covered  within  a  year  or  two  after  they 
became  established  in  the  State.  The 
beetles  hide  during  the  daytime  in  the 
soil  about  one  inch  below  the  surface. 
They  appear  above  ground  in  early  eve¬ 
ning  during  late  twilight,  and  by  10 
o’clock  they  are  swarming  over  the  foli¬ 
age  of  their  food  plants.  The  beetles  ap¬ 
pear,  at  times,  in  great  numbers,  and 
feed  voraciously  on  a  wide  variety  of 
plants.  The  insect  gives  indications  of 
becoming  a  serious  pest,  although  too  lit¬ 
tle  is  known  of  its  habits  and  capabili¬ 
ties  for  inflicting  damage  to  make  anyvde- 
pendable  predictions  regarding  its  future 
activities. 

The  grubs,  which  resemble  small  May 
beetle  grubs,  live  in  the  soil,  where  they 
feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses.  Certain  in¬ 
stances  have  been  noted  where  the  grubs 
had  caused  marked  injury  to  lawns.  In 
some  respects  the  beetle  reminds  one  of 
the  Japanese  beetle,  although  it  does  not, 
happily,  give  indication  of  becoming  as 
serious  a  pest  as  the  latter  insect.  The 
twilight  beetle  is  now  known  to  occur  at 
New  Rochelle,  Mount  Vernon  and  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  reported  from 
two  localities  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
If  the  latter  report  is  correct  the  insect 
is  spreading  rather  rapidly,  and  the  next 
few  years  will  probably  find  it  covering  a 
wide  territory,  by  which  time  we  shall 
know  more  definitely  its  capabilities  as  a 
pest. 

The  Future  of  These  Pests. — After 
this  description  of  these  insects  and  their 
apparently  great  capabilities  for  accom¬ 
plishing  enormous  damage  when  they 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  as  they 
surely  will,  one  may  naturally  inquire, 
“Well,  what  will  be  the  outcome?”  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  prophesy  or  to  make 
definite  statements  regarding  future 
events  in  the  world  of  nature,  but  when 
we  recall  other,  former,  similar  conditions 
and  the  outcome  of  them,  we  are  justi¬ 
fied,  I  think,  in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  final  status  of  these  new  pests. 

From  1860  to  1870  there  were  great 
anxiety  and  consternation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  over  the  advent  of  the  Colorado  po¬ 
tato  beetle  in  its  march  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Many 
people  thought  that  the  growing  of  po¬ 
tatoes  was  doomed,  and  that  starvation 
might  face  the  country,  particularly  if  the 
beetle  attacked  other  food  crops  as  well. 
Fifty  years  after  we  are  still  growing 
potatoes  more  abundantly  than  ever,  and 
the  beetle  is  rarely  a  subject  of  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  growers.  Fx-om  1895  to  1900, 
at  least,  the  San  Jose  scale  threatened, 
in  the  excited  imaginations  of  many  peo¬ 
ple,  to  wipe  out  the  growing  of  certain 
fruits  over  the  greater  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Twenty-five  years  after,  we  are  not 
greatly  concerned  about  the  San  Jose 
scale  in  New  York  State  and  nowhere 
within  the  country  does  the  insect  seri¬ 
ously  curtail  the  production  of  good  fruit. 
From  1900  to  1920  it  was  thought  that 
the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil  would 
make  the  production  of  cotton  in  this 
country  so  difficult  that  but  few  could 
hope  to  engage  in  it.  Yet  in  1926  the 
United  States  produced  by  far  the  great- 
est  cotton  crop  in  all  its  history,  some¬ 
thing  over  17,000,000  bales,  if  I  recall 
correctly. 

I  should  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  statements. 
The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  San  Jose 
scale,  and  cotton  boll  weevil  are  still 
causing  enormous  losses,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  agriculture,  but  they  have  not  proved 
totally  destructive  nor  invincible  to 
methods  of  control.  What  parasitic  and 
predaceous  enemies,  climatic  factors,  and 
cultural  methods  have  done  in  checking 
these  older  pests  they  will  do  again  in 
checking  these  newer  ones,  and  what  the 
hundreds  of  keen,  alert,  well-trained,  en¬ 
ergetic  entomologists  have  done  in  de¬ 
vising  methods  of  controlling  the  older 
insects  they  will  surely  do  in  controlling 
the  newer  ones.  Of  this  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  and  such  is  my  confidence  in  the 
combined  wisdom  of  these  resourceful 
scientific  men  that  I  look  forward  to  a 
favorable  outcome  with  abundant  hope 
and  a  full  measure  of  assurance. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“Why  do  they  have  those  glass  cases 
with  axes  in  ’em  in  the  railroad  pass¬ 
enger-cars?”  “Oh.  they  are  put  there  to 
use  in  case  some  one  wants  to  open  a 
window.” — Good  Hardware. 


Three  Generations  of 
Harrisons  Have  Toiled 
To  Build  These  Vast  Nurseries 


STARTING  42  years  ago  with  2,000  su¬ 
perior  Trees,  three  generations  of 
Harrisons  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  build  a  reputation  for  quality  and  square 
dealing.  Today,  vast  blocks  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Ornamentals  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  covering  2,500  acres  with  Nurseries 
’  and  commercial  orchards. 

Ready  for  Spring  Shipment 

1,000,000  Peach  Trees 
850,000  Apple  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees 
60,000  Cherry  Trees 
'  300,000  Grape  Vines 

50,000  Pear  Trees 
10,000,000  Strawberries 
5,000,000  Asparagus 
100,000  Barberry 
200,000  California  Privet 
100,000  Flowering  Shrubs 
100,000  2  to  4  ft.  Evergreens 
350,000  Shade  Trees 

Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard  or 
beautify  the  home  grounds,  order  all  your 
,  planting  material  direct  from  Harrisons’ 
Nurseries:  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Strawberries— 
we  have  them  all,  ready  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment,  Every  Tree  and  Plant  is  grown, 
.  dug  and  packed  under  the  personal  super- 
vision  of  a  Harrison. 


rr  I  lie  tuaay  tot  out  .  .  ........  ,.s 

Guide — tree.  Get  our  direct-to- 
groiver  prices  before  you  order 


HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 

“ The  Largest  Growers  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  the  World ” 
i  Dept.  14,  Berlin,  Maryland  j  j 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 
on 

Whole 

French  Guaranteed 

Seedlinqs  .  ~ 

r  ruit  1  rees 

/ 

Are  scientifically 
grown  fn  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  .pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
fruit  growers  want 
to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 


Steam 

Duq 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
40  Main  Straet  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

JViirsertj  Book  Free 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
ttavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


It’S 

Plant  our  Giant  Roots  this  Spring;  cut  ten¬ 
der,  luscious  stalks  next  year.  The  bigger 
the  roots,  the  better  the  crop;  our  roots 
ere  immense,  producing  stalks  1  in.  to  2 
ins.  in  diameter,  unusually  delicious  infla- 
vor.  Feather  foliage  9  ft.  to  11  ft.  high. 
Write  for  FREE  Asparagus  booklet 
and  prices  on  our  Giant  Roots  end  Seed* 

Riverview  Farms  BrWgelon.w.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 

I  “  Millions  of  Choice  Roots 
Ready  for  Spring  Planting 

ONE,  two  and  three-year-old  Boots.  Heavy, 
fibrous  and  full  of  vigor.  Will  make  big, 
thick  shoots.  Best  varieties  for  the  home 
bed  or  market  planting:  Barr’s  Mammoth;  Co¬ 
novers  Colossal:  Giant  Argenteuil;  Washington, 
rust-resistant;  Palmetto. 


Write  for  Asparagus  Leaflet  and  our 
72-page  Planting  Guide 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES  Berlft^and 


AVMttnfllsUd 

fiVl  1000-$8,  postpai 


Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
-$8,  postpaid.  BtIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  8  Martha  Wash.  Rust-proof.  $1.25  huntl.  Prepaid 
"  Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyvilte,  Pa. 


Recleaned 
TIMOTHY  SEED 

Is  the  highest  quality  of  Reeleaned,  Heavy  Plump, 
High  testing  seed  to  be  had.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Straight  Timothy . *3.7  5  Per  Bn. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed _  6.75  Per  Bu. 

22^  %  Alsike,  less  than  V.  %  weeds. 

Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  or  more.  Bags  Free. 
Write  for  samples  and  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  €)  SON.  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


SF  M  C  A  T  I  n  N  °ne  of  the  most  pro- 
‘1  ‘J  X  1  lx  dtictive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  4446  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


ROSS’ 

EUREKA  CORN. 

y%  Pk.  50  cts.,  Pk.  85  cts.,  Bu.  (56  lbs.) 
$3.00;  10  bu.  or  over  $2.90  per  bu.  Every 
bu.  put  tip  in  our  Trade-marked  bags. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

W  rite  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


^GRAPE-VINES 


66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc. ,  Box  IS,  Fredonia.N.  Y. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

T.  B.  WEST  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Shade  and  LOCK  BOX 
&  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines.  140 

SONS  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  PERRY,  O. 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

'T'REES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

1  The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


Established  37  Years 
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Feeding  Plants 

CONTINUOUS  crop  production  on  most  of  the 
farm  lands  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  reduced  the  available  supply 
of  fertility  for  the  best  growth  of  crops. 

In  order  to  produce  farm  crops  at  less  cost  per  bushel 
or  ton,  it  pays  to  apply  certain  kinds  of  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  prepared  fertilizers.  The  kind  of  fertilizer 
and  the  amount  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
previous  treatment  of  the  soil,  the  crops  produced 
in  the  past,  and  the  crops  to  be  grown. 

Apply  to  your  county  agricultural  agent,  to  your 
agricultural  college,  or  to  this  Department  for 
information  regarding  the  best  f  ertilizer  to  apply . 


Newark  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  _  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ew  and  Improved 
Planet  Jr. 
Fertilizer  Distributor 


THIS  Planet  Jr.  220  Fertilizer  Distributor  Is  the 
last  word  for  side-dressing  crops  in  the  row— the 
secognized  way  to  rush  maturity,  produce  prime 
quality,  and  get  top  prices.  Equally  valuable  in  nar¬ 
row  orwide  rows.  Spreadsfrom4to30  inches  through 
six  distributor  spouts,  all  or  any  of  which  may  be 
shut  off,  independent  of  the  rest.  Hopper  capacity 
one  bushel,  well-balanced  for  easy  pushing.  Sows 
from  100  to  2000  pounds  per  acre  of  lime,  commercial 
fertilizer,  screened  ashes,  etc. 

Your  Planet  Jr.  dealer  can  make  delivery  on  orders 
now.  Circular  on  request. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO„  Inc. 

For  56  Years  Largest 

Manufacturers  of 
Specialized  Field  ana 
Garden  Implements 
in  the  World. 

Dept.38E 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Planet  Jr.  220 
Fertilizer  Distributor 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  Trend  of  Eastern  Grape 
Growing 

Part  II 

Added  to  the  factor  of  increased  fruit¬ 
ing'  vines,  occurred  the  rare  anomaly  of  a 
heavy  Concord  production  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  East  devoted  to  the  production 
of  this  variety.  The  yield  from  the  latest 
Concord  section,  the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri;  that  of  Michigan,  Ohio,' 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
were  generally  higher  than  in  many  years, 
and  while  there  usually  exists  at  most 
but  a  slight  conflict  in  the  season  of  mar¬ 
keting,  1!)2G  was  the  exception  in  this 
regard.  Thus'  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  all  with  large  ton¬ 
nages,  were  attempting  to  sell  in  the  same 
markets  at  the  same  time.  Usually  the 
Michigan  crop  is  well  harvested  before 
that  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
gins  to  move.  New  York  as  a  rule  has 
a  slight  edge  on  Pennsylvania  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  marketing  season. 

The  Growing  Season  of  1926. — As  a 
rule  below  normal  temperatures  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  1926  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
The  initiation  of  leafing  was  later  than 
normal  and  the  blooming  date  of  Concord 
was  later  than  the  mean  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  rainfall  for  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  culminating  in  the  9-in.  fall 
for  October  was  considerably  above  nor¬ 
mal  for  the  Lake  Erie  section.  Shortly 
after  blooming  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
there  had  been  a  very  heavy  setting  of 
grape  berries  and  clusters.  In  addition 
to  the  two  or  three  clusters  carried  usu¬ 
ally  on  each  primary  shoot  it  was  seen 
that  many  secondary  shoots  had  pushed 
out,  and  these  were  carrying  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  clusters  for  this  type  of 
growth.  Early  reports  from  Michigan  in¬ 
dicated  a  somewhat  reduced  yield,  but 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  soon  came  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  their  prospective  crop  ^  ap¬ 
proximated  the  estimate  of  New  York. 
During  midsummer  the  Lake  Erie  sec¬ 
tion  was  subjected  to  a  gale  that  blew 
continuously  for  several  hours.  Aside 
from  the  large  number  of  shoots  broken 
off,  vines  blown  down  for  entire  rows  and 
clusters  badly  whipped,  there  was  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  leaves  and  canes  that  did  not 
appear  to  the  average  observer.  Grape¬ 
vines  subjected  to  a  whipping  and  bend¬ 
ing  such  as  come  from  winds  of  the  veloc¬ 
ity  attained  during  the  past  season  never 
attain  their  normal  growth  habit  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence,  but  during  the  past 
three  years  those  of  1924  and  1926  have 
shown  the  poorest  maturity  of  fruit,  and 
in  each  there  has  occurred  winds  reach¬ 
ing  the  proportions  of  a  hurricane  in 
1924,  and  a  gale  in  1926.  All  in  all  the 
growing  season  so  far  as  the  grape  is 
concerned  was  most  unfavorable  from  all 
standpoints. 

The  Maturing  Period  of  1926. — The 
unfavorable  growing  weather  of  August 
continued  through  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  In  the  latter  month  there  were  but 
two  clear  days  and  the  rainfall  was  the 
highest  ever  recorded  for  the  section  that 
month.  September  was  characterized  by 
much  cloudiness,  with  temperatures  lower 
than  normal.  From  the  initiation  of 
color  in  Concord,  there  were  but  a  few 
days  at  a  time  that  were  in  the  least  bit 
favorable  for  the  attainment  of  color  and 
sugar.  Varieties  that  normally  mature  in 
mid-September  did  not  reach  a  well-col¬ 
ored  or  palatable  sta^e.  With  many  vine¬ 
yards  loaded  with  fruit  well  above  the 
capacity  to  mature  under  most  favorable 
weather  conditions,  the  foliage  began  to 
reflect  the  burden  of  low  seasonal  tem¬ 
peratures  and  excessive  water,  the  leiives 
browning  and  hence  becoming  of  little 
value  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The 
gain  in  sugar  was  but  a  fraction  of  a 
percent  over  a  period  of  several  days, 
when  normally  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  gains  of  over  a  percent  have 
been  noted  within  two  or  three  day  inter¬ 
vals. 

The  Abundance  of  Other  Fruits. — 
From  late  Spring,  on  during  the  Summer, 
an  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  were 
to  be  had  at  prices  considerably  below 
those  ordinarily  paid.  From  southern 
strawberries  down  through  to  the  season 
of  southern  peaches  the  housewife  was 
able  to  keep  the  table  well  supplied  with 
fruits  of  good  quality.  There  was  no 
break  between  the  season  of  southern 
peaches  and  those  from  the  north.  Early 
apples  were  in  big  supply  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  large  crop  of  Winter  apples 
was  plainly  evident.  Homes  that  usually 
wait  for  northern  or  home-grown  fruits 
to  can,  found  the  prices  so  attractive  for 
the  southern  grown  that  a  considerable 
number  of  cans  were  already  filled  when 
the  northern  fruits  were  ready.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  market  on  northern  early 
apples  and  peaches  was  a  pretty  good  in¬ 
dex  of  the  demand  likely  to  exist  for 
eastern  grapes.  This  criterion  has  been 
evidenced  in  other  years.  The  keeper  of 
the  roadside  stand  if  he  be  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
attitude  of  the  public  both  as  to  desire 
and  his  nurchasing  power.  One  owner 
of  a  roadside  stand,  after  he  had  been 
selling  but  a  few  weeks  the  past  season, 
told  the  writer  that  a  year  ago  the  buyer, 


after  making  a  purchase,  would  throw 
down  a  bill  of  $1  to  $10  in  payment,  but 
this  year  he  would  as  a  rule  put  down 
the  correct  change.  To  this  man,  it  meant 
more  careful  purchasing  because  of  less 
to  buy  with.  It  would  seem  that  this  was 
a  pretty  good  index  of  the  consumer’s 
ability  or  desire  to  buy.  It  further  seems 
that  the  character  of  the  weather  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  has  a  very  de¬ 
cided  influence  on  the  buying  of  fruits, 
especially  grapes.  If  the  weather  be 
warm  and  sunny  with  Winter  apparently 
quite  remote,  the  demand  is  heightened, 
whereas  if  the  season  be  one  of  cold, 
cloudy  and  rainy  days,  Winter  seems 
more  imminent,  and  the  necessities  of 
Winter  clothing,  coal,  etc.,  deter. 

The  Fruit  Grower  and  his  Crop. — 
In  any  section  where  there  is  a  high  cen¬ 
tralization  in  the  growing  of  a  single 
crop,  the  entire  community,  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  income  therefrom,  the  talk 
in  store,  on  the  street,  or  wherever  two 
or  three  meet,  gravitates  to  the  prospects 
of  crop  success  or  failure.  This  exchange 
of  ideas  begins  early  in  the  Spring  and  is 
never  terminated.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  business  man,  who  seldom  if 
ever  admits  that  he  is  making  money, 
profits  the  most  from  his  reluctance  to 
talk,  or  whether  the  fruit  grower  is  the 
gainer  because  of  his  willingness  to  admit 
that  he  has  a  bumper  crop,  or  that  the 
community  as  a  whole  has  the  largest 
crop  prospect  in  its  history.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  certain  that  the  latter  talk  eventu¬ 
ally  gets  to  the  general  public  and  does 
greatly  influence  selling  prices,  while  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  public 
or  trade  believe  that  a  shortage  really 
exists  when  such  is  the  truth.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  large  crop  of  Concord  grapes  in 
1926  was  heralded  from  all  sections  early 
in  the  season,  and  just  how  much  this 
influenced  the  demand  and  sale  prices  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  no  doubt  was  con¬ 
siderable.  The  fact  that  the  yield  will  be 
rather  light  in  1927  will  not  get  near  the 
publicity  that  the  large  yield  did  in  1926. 

The  Crop  and  Its  Return. — The  un¬ 
favorable  ripening  weather  continued  on 
into  the  harvest  season,  it  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  picking  could  be  done  on  two 
consecutive  days,  because  of  rain  or  wet 
vineyards.  The  first  shipments  were  sold 
at  very  satisfactory  prices,  but  these  held 
for  but  a  day  or  two  when  a  slump  began 
that  never  stopped.  Perhaps  more  tons 
were  moved  because  of  the  unfavorable 
picking  weather  than  would  have  other¬ 
wise  done  so,  could  the  grower  have 
rushed  them  off  without  hindrance  and 
thus  brought  about  flooded  markets  ear¬ 
lier.  At  any  rate  enough  Concords  were 
moved  to  the  markets  as  it  was  sufficient 
to  cause  a  depi-ession  of  price  that  would 
not  admit  of  costs  of  packages  and  har¬ 
vesting.  The  demand  and  price  finally 
got  so  low  that  many  tons  were  left  on 
the  vines.  From  the  Lake  Erie  fruit 
belt  it  is  computed  that  approximately 
9,800  ears  were  harvested  which  brought 
a  money  return  of  $2,544,332,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  money  return  in  1925  of 
$2,951,460  from  the  sale  of  3,279  cars. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  marketing 
methods  are  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  realize  at  least  as  much  or  more  from 
the  crop  of  1926  as  was  obtained  for  a 
much  lesser  tonnage  in  1925,  nor  was 
California  the  serious  competitor  of  for¬ 
mer  years.  Careful  grading  no  doubt 
would  have  increased  the  sales  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  but  still  there  would  remain 
a  tremendous  tonnage  to  be  disposed  of. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  were  too 
many  Concord  grapes  in  the  East  to  be 
sold  in  too  short  a  time.  Not  perhaps  too 
many  in  a  year  of  normal  production  of 
other  fruits,  but  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  large  yields  of  peaches,  apples, 
etc.,  there  was  not  the  outlet  for  the 
grape  crop  of  1926,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  moved  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  If  the  quality  as  reflected  by  the 
sugar  content  had  been  higher  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  there  would  have  been  a 
freer  movement.  The  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  had  without  doubt  some  effect  on 
market  demands.  People  are  accustomed 
to  buying  fruits  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  Concord  grapes  in  late  September 
and  early  October.  Later  than  this  they 
begin  to  think  of  the  Winter  apple  sup¬ 
ply,  or  potatoes. 

The  Future  of  Eastern  Grapes. — • 
That  another  combination  of  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  1926  will  come  in  the 
future  is  problematical,  they  are  possible 
but  not  probable  for  many  years.  As 
before  stated  the  greatly  increased  ton- 
tage  of  1926  in  the  Lake  Erie  fruit  belt 
did  not  come  from  newly  planted  acre¬ 
ages,  but  the  increase  was  brought  about 
by  every  vineyard,  good  and  poor,  bearing 
its  maximum  in  the  same  season.  It  is 
unusual  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
vineyards  bear  heavily  in  a  single  season. 
Many  of  the  poor  vineyards  have  borne 
the  last  good  crop  for  years  to  come.  The 
strain  of  heavy  fruiting  will  prove  too 
great  for  a  rapid  recovery.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  the  poor  vineyards, 
poor  because  of  soil  unsuited  for  vineyard 
purposes  as  well  as  lack  of  fertilization, 
spraying  and  cultivation,  will  succumb 
completely  to  the  over-production. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Quality  First — 
then  low  price 

But  we  never  sacri¬ 
fice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price 
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SARD’S  MUSICAL 
NSTRUMENTS 


The  Stage  Coach  and  the  Pony  Rider  were  the  bwt  mean*  of  communication 
through  the  big  Wot  when  Montgomery  Ward  began  business  in  1872.  Montgomery 
Ward  fit  Co’s,  progress  ha*  been  as  great  as  the  improvement  in  transportation.  Yet  4 
the  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ward  established  in  1872  rule  this  business  ; 
today:  to  always  offer  a  saving  on  merchandise  of  honest  quality,  and  to  deal 
under  a  Golden  Rule  Guarantee.  That  has  been  our  unbroken  policy  for  55  years. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO. 

Catalogue  lo6   Spring  &  Summer  191.7 
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Your  orders 
are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides, 
one  of  our  seven  big  stores  is  near  to 
you.  Therefore,  your  letter  reaches 
us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


WARD  S  I 

HATS  I 
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[  WARD’S  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS 


GROCERIES 


88  Big  Stores 

are  brought  to  you 
in  the  Pages  of 

Ward’s  Catalogue 

A  whole  business  street — 88  Big  Complete  Stores — are 
combined  in  Ward’s  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

A  vast  furniture  store,  a  shoe  store,  a  men’s  store, 
a  women’s  store — each  filled  with  very  large  assort¬ 
ments  of  fresh  new  merchandise — are  shown  complete 
in  your  Catalogue, 

Almost  your  every  need  is  supplied  in  one  of  these 
88  Departments  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Do  you  “Shop”  With  Ward’s  Catalogue? 

Do  you  look  through  each  big  store  in  your  Catalogue?  Do 
you  look  in  your  Catalogue  as  you  would  in  the  most  modern 
complete  store  located  near  to  you? 

Do  you  use  your  Catalogue  for  everything  you  need  to  buy? 
Do  you  take  advantage  of  its  bargains  to  save  as  much  as 
you  could  save?  Do  you  always  compare  prices? 

Here  are  lower- than -market  prices  for  you.  Low  prices  based 
upon  sound  business  principles.  A  dozen  of  anything  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  one.  Ward’s  buys  by  the  thousand  dozen 
for  you  and  8,000,000  other  customers.  We  buy  by  the  train 
load  and  we  buy  foe  cash! 

$100,000,000  of  Merchandise 

Bought  for  this  Book  —  for  Cash 

Cash  gets  a  lower  price  than  credit.  We  pay  cash  for  your 
goods.  And  the  saving  is  always  passed  along  to  you ! 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Use  it  every  week  for  everything 
you  need  to  buy.  Take  every  advantage  for  saving  this  book 
offers  you.  You  can  save  $50.00  in  cash  this  season  by  send¬ 
ing  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Quality— your  satisfaction— comes  first  at  Ward’s.  For  55 
years  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  backed  every  purchase 
with  an  iron-clad  guarantee  that  assures  you  of  satisfactory 
quality  always.  At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality,  never 
cut  serviceability  to  make  a  low  price. 


o 
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Montgomery Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Women  and  Work  at 
Home  Schemes 

Part  III 

Apartments.— One  woman,  physically 
unable  to  take  regular  boarders,  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  a  unique  but  practical  plan. 
She  lives  in  a  big,  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house  far  out  in  the  country  among  the 
hills  and  woods.  Near  the  house  a  wind¬ 
ing  stream  forms  a  clear,  sandy  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Although  out  of  health,  she 
was"  resourceful.  The  attic  gave  up  its 
treasures,  and  the  drab  furniture  soon 
took  on  a  look  of  newness  because  of  two 
coats  of  enamel  paint.  The  floors  of  the 
second  and  third  story  rooms  were  stained 
and  varnished  with  light  oak,  the  wood¬ 
work  was  enameled  wMte  and  walls  cov¬ 
ered  with  tan  oatmeal  paper,  using  va¬ 
rious  applique  borders  and  base  binders 
to  give  pleasing  variety.  At  small  addi¬ 
tional  expense  these  two  floors  were 
transformed  into  delightfully  attractive, 
comfortable  and  convenient  apartments 
complete  for  light  housekeeping  for  three 
small  families.  Her  tenants  are  city 
couples  with  one  or  two  small  children, 
who  are  refined  (she  requires  and  looks 
up  references)  desiring  rest  and  quiet 
recreation  in  the  country,  but  are  unable 
to  afford  cottage  rental  or  Summer  re¬ 
sort  board.  The  swimming  hole,  with  a 
convenient  double  bathhouse,  spring-board 
and  float,  a  tennis  court  and  croquet 
ground  seem  to  supply  ample  diversion 
for  all.  The  tenants  purchase  vegetables, 
eggs,  milk  and  homemade  cookery  from 
their  hostess.  As  the  guests  care  entire¬ 
ly  for  their  own  rooms  and  provide  their 
own  meals,  except  for  a  little  extra  bak¬ 
ing  here  and  there,  the  work  of  caring 
for  her  home  during  the  hot  days  is  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  and  she  is  reaping  attractive 
profits.  The  first  season  paid  for  all  the 
extras  needed  to  complete  the  apartment 
furnishing  and  to  equip  the  tennis  court 
and  croquet  ground,  and  to  build  the 
bath-house,  float  and  spring-board — with 
a  very  pleasing  surplus.  The  next  year, 
of  course,  was  even  more  satisfactory. 
Last  Winter  a  barn  was  remodeled  to 
house  four  cars.  This  reduced  the  profits 
somewhat  last  Summer,  but  even  so  the 
season  paid,  and  her  experiment  has 
proven  profitable  from  the  start. 

Needlework. — For  the  woman  who  is 
skillful  with  her  needle,  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  do  paying  work.  While 
acknowledging  that  the  labor  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  dressmaker  or  milliner  is  re¬ 
munerative  when  carried  on  in  large 
towns  or  cities,  it  is  apt  to  be  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  average  farm  woman,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  insufficient  demand  to  make 
such  fine  and  painstaking  work  pay  in 
rural  communities.  With  the  automobile 
available,  most  farm  women  usually  go 
to  the  larger  towns  for  their  clothes.  It 
is,  however,  surprising  that  so  many  city 
wives  do  not  do  their  own  plain  sewing, 
although  they  evidently  appreciate  the 
quality  of  home  sewing  and  like  little 
touches  of  hand  hemstitching  or  em¬ 
broidery.  Among  the  women  who  have 
succeeded  in  making  her  needle  bring  in 
a  satisfactory  income,  is  one  industrious 
farmer’s  wife — the  mother  of  two  small 
children.  She  specializes  in  making  “Jes¬ 
sie’s  Play  Togs” — for  children  from  six 
months  to  12  years.  If  the  parents  de¬ 
sire  to  furnish  all  materials  she  sends 
them  a  complete  list  of  needs,  including 
matching  thread.  If  she  selects  the  ma¬ 
terials  she  charges  extra  for  this  service. 
Her  work  is  beautifully  and  promptly 
done,  and  her  prices  are  moderate.  At 
first  she  inserted  a  small  advertisement 
in  a  New  York  paper.  Progress  was 
slow  in  the  beginning,  but  eventually 
success  came.  The  quality  of  her  work 
is  her  only  advertisement,  and.  now  she 
has  all  that  she  can  do,  and  is  obliged 
to  turn  much  work  away. 

Sewing  Specialties. — Plain  sewing, 
when  well  done,  does  seem  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  by  city  people.  A  wife,  living  on 
a  small  farm  makes  housedresses,  aprons, 
both  plain  and  fancy,  smocks  and  both 
sports  and  porch  frocks  for  her  city 
friends,  and  their  acquaintances.  She 
does  no  advertising  at  all.  Although  she 
simply  does  her  work  well  without  dis¬ 
cussing  it,  others  can  see  that  she  has 
many  things  which  others  do  without. 
Her  prices  are  known  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  quality  of  her  work  really 
merits.  One  sprightly,  nervous  little 
farm  housewife  is  now  trying  out  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  apparently  is  going  to 
pay.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  telling 
about.  Her  husband  is  very  long-armed 
and  long-waisted,  and  readymade  shirts 
never  fitted  him,  so  his  wife  learned  to 
make  his  for  him.  She  did  it  so  well  for 
both  her  husband  and  son,  that  when  the 
latter  married  she  endeavored  to  turn  her 
skill  into  cash.  She  published  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  best  paper  in  a  nearby 
city.  It  was  worded  skillfully.  It  appeared 
several  days  before  she  heard  from  it.  It 
was  one  letter  from  a  very  short-armed, 
very  stout  man  whose  shirts  were  constant¬ 
ly  splitting.  She  wrote  to  him  to  call  and 
she  would  take  his  measurements.  She 
had  a  fixed  price  for  the  making  of  each 
shirt,  and  had  samples  of  material  ready 
when  he  arrived.  Her  price  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  such  as  to  compensate  her  for 
the  trouble  of  getting  it.  Her  first  order 
was  for  six  shirts — four  pongee  and  two 
of  silk.  He  was  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  From  his  order  she  had  secured 
other  patrons,  who  in  turn  have  recom¬ 
mended  her  to  friends  having  difficulties 
with  “readymades,”  because  they  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  somewhat  out  of  pro¬ 


portion.  This  has  only  been  going  on  a 
few  months,  but  gives  promise  of  being 
very  successful  as  a  plan  for  increasing 
the  family  income.  Another  mother — a 
widow — could  make  her  Tittle  farm  sup¬ 
port  herself  and  three  children,  but  these 
young  people  were  determined  to  go 
through  college.  The  eldest  is  now  a 
junior  at  a  woman’s  university,  while  the 
other  two  are  in  the  local  schools  near 
home.  The  wherewithal  has  been  raised 
by  this  plucky  woman  and  her  daughter, 
by  supplying  the  infant’s  department  in 
a  very  aristocratic,  large  city  store  with 
exquisitely  handmade  babies’  garments. 
At  college  the  daughter  has  her  sewing 
machine  and  makes  dainty  lingerie  and 
pajama  suits  for  the  fellow  students.  Her 
work  is  in  demand,  too. 

Fancywork. — There  are  all  sorts  of 
odd  sewing,  crocheting  or  knitting  tasks 
which  can  be  utilized  for  acquiring  pin 
money.  An  elderly  friend,  compelled  to 
sit  constantly,  takes  orders  for  all  sorts 
of  fancy  work.  This  includes  bridal 
linens,  Christmas  gifts  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  It  is  surprising  how  much  she 
takes  in.  A  busy  woman  with  little  time 
and  an  invalid  husband  supplements  her 
day’s  work  by  doing  mending  for  bache¬ 
lors  and  widowers  who  board  in  a  near- 
bv  city.  The  work  is  neatly  done  and  is 
mailed  to  them  promptly.  She  does  their 
shirts  and  ho^e  mending  at  so  much  a 
a  week.  Underwear  mending,  etc.,  will 


be  done  at  a  slight  additional  charge. 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. — A  wo¬ 
man  who  has  built  up  a  really  remunera¬ 
tive  business,  requiring  a  skillful  assist¬ 
ant,  lives  on  a  large  Connecticut  farm. 
She  specializes  in  knitted  and  crocheted 
garments  and  articles  of  all  sorts.  She 
has  a  car.  In  reply  to  calls  her  assist¬ 
ant  goes  to  the  home  of  the  inquirer  with 
samples  of  yarns,  style  plates  and  price 
sheet.  She  takes  any  necessary  measure¬ 
ments,  and  fixes  the  time  for  delivery  of 
the  finished  garment,  or  arranges  dates 
for  fittings.  This  assistant  purchases  all 
supplies,  and  returns  to  the  farm  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  the  ordered  articles.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  orders  come  from 
wealthy  people  in  the  State’s  largest  city. 
When  knitted  dresses  were  the  vogue,  her 
work  was  in  great  demand.  The  skill 
with  which  it  is  done  is  the  secret  of  its 
popularity. 

Gift  Shops. — It  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  market  for  odd  pieces  of  fancy 
work.  Women’s  exchanges  in  the  cities 
do  handle  work  of  this  sort  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  but  even  this  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Sometimes  a  group  of  farm 
women  will  co-operate  and  hire  some  loca¬ 
tion  near  a  State  road,  with  one  of  their 
“less  encumbered”  sisters  paid  to  take 
charge,  and  there  establish  a  “gift 
shoppe.”  Open  shelves  and  tables  set  off 
well  the  pretty  novelties.  All  sorts  of 
handwork,  including  fancy  embroideries, 
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antique  samplers,  arts  and  crafts,  will 
find  a  market  here,  especially  if  there  is 
a  tea  room  in  the  annex.  In  such  places 
appear  old  china,  antique  curios  of  all 
sorts,  pewter  ware,  patch  quilts,  quaint 
bedspreads,  hooked  rugs  and  all  sorts 
of  modern  needlework  and  hand¬ 
made  rugs.  Sometimes  a  community  club 
of  women  will  establish  such  a  shop,  and 
of  course  those  benefited  by  it  should 
pay  their  share  of  the  expense. 

Next  time  “we”  appear,  we  will  tell 
the  strong  out-of-door  woman  about  the 
many  things  she  can  do  to  add  to  her  in¬ 
come.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Gnocchi  a  la  Romaine 

One-fourth  cup  butter,  one-fourth,  cup 
flour,  one-fourth  cup  cornstarch,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  scalded  milk, 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  three-fourths  cup 
grated  cheese.  Melt  butter,  and  when 
bubbling,  add  flour,  cornstarch,  salt  and 
-milk  gradually.  Cook  three  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  yolks  of  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  and  one-half  cup  of 
cheese.  Pour  into  a  buttered  shallow 
pan,  and  cool.  Turn  on  a  board,  cut  in 
souares.  Place  on  a  platter,  sprinkle 
with  remaining  cheese  and  brown  in 
oven.  From  Boston  Cooking  School 
Cook  Book. 


re  education  secured 
by  draining  acres 


$ 2500  Worth  of  Muck  Land  Reclaimed 
at  a  Cost  of  only  $ 200 


Drawings  made  from  actual  photographs. 


TWO  high  school  boys  wanted  to  go  to  college,  earnestly  enough  to 
work  for  their  expenses.  Their  father,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Hartnagle  Brothers  Farm  near  Newark,  N.  Y.,  made  them  this  busi¬ 
ness-like  offer:  “Drain  the  ten  acres  of  muck  land  and  you  can  have  the 
proceeds  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  land  to  pay  your  college  expenses.” 


?  Haven’t  you  land  to  clear? 
ditching  to  improve  your 
fields?  trees  to  plant? 
Du  Pont  dynamite  can 
do  this  work  quickly, 
easily  and  safely  when 
used  as  directed  in  the 
Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives — your  copy 
is  ready  on  receipt  of  a 
I  postal  request.  / 


What  was  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  ditch  and  drain  these  ten 
acres?  The  boys  figured,  asked  questions,  and  finally  decided  to  blast 
the  ditches  with  dynamite. 

After  laying  out  the  ditch  line  and  punching  holes  to  contain  the 
necessary  cartridges  of  50%  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite,  into  the  center 
hole  was  placed  a  cartridge  containing  an  electric  blasting  cap  with 
wires  leading  to  a  blasting  machine  in  a  safe  position  for  operation  by 
one  of  the  boys.  Down  goes  the  handle  to  the  blasting  machine! 
BANG !  Into  the  air  is  thrown  muck,  marl  and  stumps  and  scattered  over 
the  surface.  The  water  is  running  down  the  blasted  trench  as  the  Hart¬ 
nagle  brothers  come  to  see  the  results  of  their  ditching  with  dynamite. 


Ten  acres  of  idle  muck  land  produced  the  crops  whose  sale  enabled  two 
boys  to  pay  their  college  expenses.  A  permanent,  profitable  improve¬ 
ment  secured  at  a  cost  of  $1.20  per  rod  —  and  a  college  education 
for  two  boys ! 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

EQUITABLE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FULTON  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HARVEY  BLDG.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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for  the  price 
of  ONE! 

FOR  a  limited  time  only,  dealers 
who  sell  Las-Stik  Tube  Patch 
give  a  No.  1  size  Las-Stik  Balloon 
Tire  Casing  Plaster  with  each  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  can  of  Las-Stik  Tube 
Patch  — ■  a  75c  value  for  50c. 

We  want  you  to  know  at  first  hand 
the  absolute  dependability  of  the 
new  Las-Stik  Plaster  —  how  it  binds 
the  cords  of  the  tire  together  again, 
keeping  out  all  the  sand  and  water 
that  ruin  tires;  how  it  strengthens 
the  entire  casing  around  the  break; 
and  how  it  becomes  vulcanized  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  tire. 

It  makes  a  perfect,  permanent  repair 
to  casings — as  lasting  and  workman¬ 
like  as  a  repair  shop  job  and  at  less 
than  one-fourth  the  cost. 

At  your  regular  garage  or  accessory 
dealer.  If  not,  order  from  us  direct, 
enclosing  the  50c  for  the  T ube  Patch, 
and  we’ll  include  the  Casing  Plaster 
free. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG.  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Las-Stik  Casing  Plaster 

The  secret  lies  in  the  two  piece  arrangement 
—  the  thick  wad  of  uncured  gum  that  fills 
up  the  hole  and  the  three-ply  gum  coated 
cord  tire  fabric  that  strengthens  the  tire. 

Las-Stik  Tube  Patch 

Without  heat,  special  tools,  or  equipment, 
Las-Stik  Tube  Patch  repairs  tubes  perma¬ 
nently.  Stretches  with  the  tube.  Self  vul¬ 
canizes.  Won’t  creep  or  come  loose.  Repairs 
any  size  holes. 


A  New  Transplanter 
That’s' Almost  Human 

DOES  whac  no  other  transplanter 
ever  did --guides  the  hands  of  the 
operators  so  that  plants  are  spaced 
uniformly  in  drills  or  set  exactly  in 
checks.  Sold  with  or  without  the 
Check-Row  Attachment. 


Wide-spaced  crops,  like 
Tomatoes  can  be  accu- 
Transplanter  No.  502  rately  and  easily  check- 

with  Check-Row  Attachment  r°w®d,  and  cultivated 

both  ways.  All  plants 
positively  set  in  wa¬ 
tered  space. Transplant 
with  ea^e,  speed  and 
uniformity. 

Write  for  free  folder. 

Fred.  H.  BatemanCo. 
633  Chestnut  St. 

Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
steelorwood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International’  ’  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


The  Lilac  Industry  in  the 
Hudson  Valley 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  lilac  industry  of  the  Hudson  Valley, 
or  how  many  hundred  barrels  of  the 
sweet-scented  blossoms  are  sent  to  New 
York  City  during  each  season.  In  the 
region  stretching  from  Newburgh  north¬ 
ward  up  and  through  Middlehope,  Milton, 
Marlborough,  and  Kingston  are  many 
thousands  of  bushes  that  have  been  set 
out  and  are  cultivated  just  the  same  as 
are  grapes  or  currants,  and  each  evening 
during  the  shipping  season,  which  occurs 
practically  at  the  time  of  rhubarb  ship¬ 
ping,  one  will  see  trucks  coming  to  the 
shipping  stations  loaded  down  with  bar¬ 
rels  and  crates  of  rhubarb  in  the  lower 
tiers,  surmounted  by  many  barrels  of 
lilacs  in  the  upper.  During  this  shipping 
time  a  trip  to  New  York  on  the  river 
boats  is  a  pleasure,  for  the  air  of  the  boat 
is  loaded  with  the  scent  of  the  many  bar¬ 
rels,  of  blossoms  that  are  stored  about  the 
decks.  The  shipping  of  the  lilac  blos¬ 
soms  started  perhaps  30  years  ago  in 
very  small  quantities  and  only  within  the 
last  10  years  or  so  has  it  reached  the 
status  of  an  industry,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  orchards  which  were  planted 
just  previous  to  the  war  have  come  into 
bearing.  Very  few  extensive  plantings 
have  been  made  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  growers 
believe  the  saturation  point  of  the  market 
has  been  reached. 

Although  many  barrels  of  the  blossoms 
are  shipped  from  backyard  bushes,  yet  the 
very  best  blossoms  are  secured  from  the 
cultivated  plantations.  Briefly  the  meth¬ 
od  of  culture  is  as  follows  :  Suitable  soil 
is  selected  and  thoroughly  prepared  the 
same  as  one  would  do  for  grapes,  and  the 
field  marked  out  in  checks,  8x10  each  way 
— some  make  this  10x12.  The  plants,  se¬ 
cured  from  divisions  of  old  clumps  or 
from  sprouts,  are  set  at  these  intersec¬ 
tions,  the  planting  mostly  being  done  in 
the  Spring  although  some  practice  Fall 
setting.  Cultivation  practically  is  the 
same  as  that  given  to  grapes.  Spraying 
must  be  done  religiously  for  mildew,  scale, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  girdling  sand  hor¬ 
net,  which  eats  and  girdles  the  bushes 
some  2  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Also  rabbits  must  be  watched,  as  they 
relish  lilac  bushes  much  more  than  apple 
trees.  An  intercrop  of  corn,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  peppers  or  kindred  crops  is 
generally  grown  for  some  years  until  the 
lilacs  need  all  the  space. 

Harvesting  usually  begins  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  from  planting,  this 
long  wait  being  the  chief  drawback.  In 
harvesting,  the  blossoms  are  cut  with 
grape  pruning  shears  and  tied  in  bunches, 
about  four  sprays  to  the  bunch,  and 
packed  in  barrels  or  crates,  generally 
about  150  bunches  to  the  barrel,  aiid 
shipped  by  boat  or  express  to  commission 
men  in  New  York  City  or  other  large 
cities.  Prices  fluctuate  widely,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  nothing  to  perhaps  $15 
or  more  per  barrel.  Lilac  is  a  gamble 
crop  pure  and  simple.  A  man  may  ship 
a  barrel  or  two  to  a  commission  merchant 
for  which  the  returns  may  be  10  cents 
per  hunch  or  about  $15  per  barrel.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  becomes  excited,  calls  up  all 
his  neighbors  in  order  to  boast  of  the 
price  which  he  has  received,  and  then, 
with  shears  and  twine  starts  out  to  clean 
up  all  he  has  that  he  may  get  them  on 
the  market  that  evening.  The  neighbors 
also  get  excited  and  begin  to  cut  and  tie, 
but  before  doing  so  they  also  have  to  call 
up  and  pass  the  good  news  to  other 
neighbors.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  next  morning  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  is  filled  with  lilacs,  and  the  price 
drops  to  perhaps  two  cents  per  bunch  or 
even  lower.  This  has  happened  so  many 
times  that  the  transportation  companies, 
to  protect  themselves,  have  made  a  rule 
that  freight  must  be  prepaid  on  all  lilacs 
at  point  of  shipment.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  price  the  next  day  may 
return  to  high  levels,  everyone  has  cut 
and  shipped,  the  fact  being  that  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  is  so  very  short  that  very 
few  can  make  more  than  two  or  three 
shipments.  It  may  be  that  some  method 
will  be  devised  in  future  by  which  the 
lilacs  will  be  held  in  cold  storage  until 
the  glut  is  over,  but  the  blossoms  are  so 
very  delicate  that  this  seems  hardly  fea- 
( Continued  on  Page  435) 


“Muscled” 


like  a  pile  driver 

JUST  as  its  “muscles  of  steel”  give  tremendous 
hitting  power  to  a  pile  driver  without  adding 
unnecessary  weight — 

The  “muscles”  or  ribs  of  tough,  live  rubber  give 
remarkable  wearing  strength  to  Top  Notch  Buddy 
Boots  without  adding  extra  weight. 

Examine  a  pair  of  these  boots.  See  for  yourself 
how  the  muscles,  tough  as  whalebone,  strengthen 
the  uppers  and  prevent  them  from  cracking.  Note 
how  light  and  comfortable  the  boots  are.  And  as 
for  wear — your  dealer  will  stand  behind  them  to 
the  limit  I 

Soles  and  heels  are  double  thick.  The  rubber 
strip  reinforcement  next  to  the  sole  fortifies  an¬ 
other  vital  point  of  wear.  The  trim  shaped  leg 
prevents  your  foot  from  sliding  up  and  down. 

You  get  the  most  for  your  money  in  wear  and 
comfort  when  you  buy  a  Buddy ! 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 
BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual  care 
to  safeguard  our  26  years’  record  for  building  durable, 
distinctive  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  by  name  and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross.  The  best 
stores  carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls  Connecticut 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Dr.  Leonard  Lincoln 
Landis,  whose  House  of  Health,  140  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City,  has  been  under 
fire  more  than  three  years,  Feb.  23  was 
found  guilty  of  fraud  and  deception  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  State 
Board  of  Regents.  Dr.  Landis’s  medical 
license  was  revoked.  Some  of  the  illegal 
practices  of  which  Dr.  Landis  was  found 
guilty,  according  to  the  record,  were  in 
substance :  Having  a  preliminary  consul¬ 
tation  with  a  patient  at  a  charge  of  $5 ; 
proposing  an  X-ray  photograph ;  exag¬ 
gerating  or  distorting  the  ailment  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  shown  by  the  X-ray.  It  also 
was  testified  during  the  proceedings  that 
the  X-ray  “expert”  of  the  House  of 
Health  was  not  even  a  licensed  physi¬ 
cian. 

A  treaty  under  which  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Vermont  agree  to  build  a 
$1,000,000  bridge  across  Lake  Champlain 
was  signed  at  Albany,  Feb.  24.  Under 
the  agreement  New  York  State  assumes 
60  per  cent  and  Vermont  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  span.  Each  State  will 
make  a  cash  appropriation  to  total  $200,- 
000  and  bonds  for  $800,000  more  will  be 
issued.  A  toll  of  $1  per  automobile  is  to 
be  charged  until  the  bridge  is  paid  for, 
after  which  it  will  become  free.  Fed¬ 
eral  sanction  for  the  bridge  is  being 
sought  in  Congress  under  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Snell. 

No  Princeton  undergraduate  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  own  or  operate  an  automobile, 
according  to  a  rule  approved  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  which  will  take  effect  July 
1.  The  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  and 
a  lowering  of  scholastic  standards  were 
given  by  Dean  Christian  Gauss  as  the 
main  reasons  for  the  new  restrictions. 
Dean  Gauss  said  that  serious  accidents 
have  been  occurring  with  too  great  fre¬ 
quency  of  late. 

A  disastrous  fire  swept  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  Feb. 
24,  causing  a  loss  estimated  between  $1,- 
000,000  and  $2,000,000.  Nine  business 
houses  in  the  Calle  Escolta,  one  of  the 
principal  downtown  streets,  bordering  on 
the  Pasig  River,  were  destroyed.  Four 
others  were  badly  damaged.  No  loss  of 
life  was  reported. 

For  the  first  time  an  airplane  has  been 
used  to  bring  a  body  from  the  frozen 
Northland.  Pilot  Atkinson,  of  the 
Patricia  Airways  Company,  arrived  Feb. 
20,  at  Sioux  Lookout,  Ontario,  with  the 
body  of  Joe  Fournier,  a  trapper,  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  heart  disease  in  his  cabin  near 
Red  Lake  on  January  22.  Pilot  Atkin¬ 
son  made  a  hazardous  trip  through 
stormy  weather. 

Feb.  26  Capt.  Clinton  F.  Woolsey  and 
Lieut.  John  E.  Benton,  two  of  the  “Good 
Will”  air  men  who  flew  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  were  killed  in  an  air  collision  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Their  plane,  the 
Detroit,  collided  with  another  plane,  the 
New  York,  when  preparing  to  land  at 
the  Palomar  field. 

Eugene  Cook,  paymaster  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Corporation,  was  forced  to 
pass  a  $3,294.64  payroll  to  a  masked 
bandit  through  a  rear  window  of  the 
garage  at  Valley  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J. 
Feb.  28.  He  was  seated  at  his  desk  in 
the  office  when  the  glass  in  the  window  in 
back  of  him  was  broken.  As  he  turned, 
an  arm  bearing  a  pistol  was  thrust 
through  the  hole.  In  obedience  to  the 
man’s  command  Cook  passed  out  the 
money. 

The  safe  of  the  Sutton  &  Gibson 
jewelry  store,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  was  blown 
open  Feb.  28  and  cash  and  jewels  worth 
$90,000  were  stolen.  Dr.  I.  Lowe  and 
Dr.  A.  L.  Lustgarten,  who  live  and  have 
their  offices  in  the  store  building,  were 
bound  and  guarded  by  one  of  the  five  rob¬ 
bers  while  the  other  worked.  Another 
physician  who  entered  the  building  was 
bound  to  a  chair. 

Phoebe  Fairgrave  Omlie  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  is  the  first  woman  to  apply  for  a 
Federal  license  as  an  airplane  operator. 
She  is  a  sister  of  Vernon  O.  Omlie,  a 
commercial  pilot.  She  said  in  her  appli¬ 
cation  that  she  has  flown  200  hours.  So 
many  applications  for  licenses  are  now  on 
file  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  new  aeronautical  regulations 
that  Assistant  Secretary  MacCracken  has 
extended  until  July  1  next,  the  period 
in  which  pilots  may  fly  without  license. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Coolidge 
vetoed  Feb.  25  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  economically  unsound,  op¬ 
pressive,  cumbersome  and  not  even  in¬ 
telligently  designed  to  aid  the  farmers. 
Steps  to  force  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  pass 
the  bill  over  the  veto  were  taken  at  once 
by  Senator  McNary.  While,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  such  a  vote  will  be .  taken, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  move  will  fail. 
It  is  regarded  as  impossible  to  muster  a 
two-thirds  majority  for  the  bill  in  either 
house. 

President  Coolidge  signed  Feb.  25  the 
McFadden-Branch  Banking  Bill,  author¬ 
izing  national  banks  to  establish  branches 
in  States  where  branches  are  permissible 
under  State  law  and  renewing  charters  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  purpose 
of  the  law  is  to  place  national  banks  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  State  banks,  re¬ 
moving  advantages  State  banks  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  States  where  they  were  allowed 
to  have  branches. 

Expenditures  of  $26,150,000  for  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  battleships  Oklahoma 
and  Nevada,  including  elevation  of  turret 


guns,  and  for  the  completion  of  three 
ships  now  on  the  ways,  is  authorized  by 
a  bill  passed  Feb.  28  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Senate.  The  vote  was  243  to 
111.  The  measure  would  allot  $13,150,- 
000  for  modernizing  the  two  battleships, 
$6,000,000  apiece  for  the  airplane  car¬ 
riers  Saratoga  and  Lexington  and  $1,- 
000.000  for  the  fleet  submarine  V-4. 

In  a  5  to  4  opinion  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Feb.  28  declared  the  New 
York  Ticket  Scalpers’  Act  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  Justices  Holmes,  Stone,  Brandeis 
and  Sanford  dissenting.  Mr.  Holmes  at¬ 
tacked  the  opinion,  saying  that  if  the 
people  of  New  York  wanted  the  law  they 
should  have  it.  The  New  York  law  limits 
the  re-sale  price  of  theater  tickets  by 
scalpers  to  50  cents  in  advance  of  the 
printed  rate  on  the  face  of  the  ticket. 

In  a  ■gwegping*and  unanimous  decision 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Feb.  28 
pronounced  the  oil  contracts  and  leases 
granted  to  Edward  L.  Doheny’s  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Com¬ 
pany  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Albert  B.  Fall  illegal  and  fraudulent, 
“brought  about  by  means  of  collusion  and 
corrupt  conspiracy  between  him  and  Do- 
heny.”  Acquitted  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
12  jurors  in  Criminal  Court,  Doheny  and 
Fall  escaped  fine  and  jail  sentence  for  the 
acts  which  the  highest  court  declares  sat¬ 
urated  with  fraud.  The  decision,  afford¬ 
ing  an  astonishing  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  the  jurors,  means  that 
Doheny  must  restore  to  the  United  States 
the  immensely  valuable  Naval  Oil  Re¬ 
serve  No.  1  in  California,  usually  referred 
to  as  Elk  Hills,  together  with  the  oil 
tanks  he  built  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  he 
must  make  complete  restitution  for  all  oil 
depletions.  He  loses  all  he  spent  in  car¬ 


rying  out  the  oil  deals — all  told  an 
amount  approximating  $12,000,000. 

Four  highly  technical  experts  and  one 
legal  member  were  nominated  March  1 
by  President  Coolidge  to  constitute  the 
Federal  Board  of  Radio  Control.  They 
are:  Orestes  H.  Caldwell,  of  New  York, 
first  district,  term  of  five  years ;  Rear 
Admiral  William  II.  G.  Bullard,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  Medina,  Pa.,  term 
of  six  years ;  Eugene  O.  Sykes,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  term  of  four  years ;  Henry  A. 
Bellows,  of  Minnesota,  term  of  three 
years;  John  F.  Dillon,  of  California,  term 
of  two  years.  In~aceordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  creating  the  com¬ 
mission,  two  Democrats — Sykes  and  Bel¬ 
lows — are  named.  The  others  are  Repub¬ 
licans. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  209  to  151 
passed  March  1  the  medicinal  liquor  bill 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  This  measure 
authorizes  the  private  manufacture  of 
liquor,  under  the  Treasury’s  supervision, 
to  replenish  the  stock  available  for  phy¬ 
sicians. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Purchase  of 
11,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
district  of  Wyoming  for  the  southern  elk 
herd  in  that  State,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000, 
would  be  made  by  the  government  and  the 
State  of  Wyoming  under  a  program 
adopted  March  1  by  a  special  conserva¬ 
tion  commission.  The  land  would  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  4,000  acres  of  range 
which  the  elk  now  have  and  would  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  hay  for  the  20,000  animals 
in  the  herd.  The  commission  also  drew 
up  regulations  for  hunting  elk  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  surplus.  The  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  which  owns  the  herd,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  which  owns  the  ranges, 
would  collaborate  in  a  plan  to  preserve 


the  herd  at  a  fixed  size. 

Jack  rabbits  have  become  so  plentiful 
i?i  North  Dakota  that  farmers  are  com¬ 
bining  forces  and  making  organized  drives 
in  order  to  protect  this  year’s  crops.  They 
are  being  killed  off  by  the  thousands  and 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
truckload  lots.  The  money  derived  from 
the  sales  is  used  to  purchase  ammunition. 

Word  continues  to  reach  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  trom  all  sections  of  the  mountains 
ot  attacks  on  flocks  of  sheep  by  dogs. 
Many  sheep  have  been  killed  and  others 
injured*  some  so  badly  their  owners  were 
forced  to  destroy  them.  Only  a  few  doss 
have  been  shot,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
game  protectors,  forest  rangers  and  flock 
owners.  The  latest  attack  is  reported 
from  the  Johnsburgh  section,  where  the 
flock  of  John  Johnson  was  invaded.  Three 
sheep  were  killed  and  five  injured.  Fred 
Rounds,  a  neighbor,  heard  the  dogs.  He 
shot  and  killed  one,  but  the  others  es¬ 
caped. 

Five  carloads  of  Alaskan  reindeer, 
totalling  more  than  100,000  lbs.,  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  recently.  This  is  the 
heaviest  shipment  ever  received.  The 
wholesale  cost  of  reindeer  meat  was  low¬ 
er  than  other  varieties  of  meat,  including 
western  dressed  beef,  veal  or  pork.  The 
carcasses,  which  averaged  about  125  lbs., 
were  selling  at  22  cents  wholesale.  From 
a  beginning  of  1,280  reindeer  imported 
from  Siberia  between  1892  and  1902,  the 
Alaskan  herd  now  numbers  over  half  a 
million,  although  many  are  marketed  each 
year.  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  stated  “the  flesh  of  reindeer  has  a 
lower  water  content  and  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  than  the  flesh  of  do¬ 
mesticated  animals.” 


Farm  Bureau  Supply  Co 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


“PRODUCE-MORE” 

GERMS 


The  best  company  in¬ 
surance  that  we  can 
carry  is  to  supply 
Guano  that  produces 
the  best  crops. 


“PRODUCE-MORE” 

GERMS 


“PRODUCE-MORE” 

GERMS 


Due  to  our  plants  be¬ 
ing  all  electrically  run, 
and  machinery  han¬ 
dling  everything,  we 
are  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  produce 
Guano  at  prices  that 
the  farmer  can  afford. 


“PRODUCE-MORE” 

GERMS 


Estimate  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  Nitrogen  in  the  air  over  every  acre  of  land 

A  S  AN  ADVERTISING  FEATURE  this  spring  we  will  send,  without  one  cent  extra  charge,  to  parties 
/\  using  our  fertilizers  a  quart  of  inoculated  earth,  paying  express  and  all  charges  to  destination.  Get 
‘n  your  orders  early  for  your  fertilizers  and  register  your  express  station  with  us,  stating  if  you  desire 
the  inoculation.  We  are  taking  orders  only  for  a  limited  quantity.  We  believe  modern  farmers  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  plant  foods  bought  for  their  crops  more  closely  than  heretofore.  No  farmer  would  feed  his 
cow  on  bananas  or  his  horse  on  beefsteak.  There  is  a  special  food  required  for  each  animal  as  well  as  nearly  each 
vegetable.  Quite  a  little  has  been  talked  over  but  very  little  learned  about  the  different  bacteria  required  for 
soil  fertilization,  yet  everyone  knows  that  without  Alfalfa  bacteria,  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown;  moreover  (as  your 
Agricultural  Department  will  tell  you)  in  order  to  grow  Alfalfa  where  you  have  failed  is  made  easy  by  sending 
out  to  a  field  rich  in  Alfalfa  and  taking  some  of  the  top  soil  for  inoculation.  Inoculated  Sulphur  has  produced 
wonderful  crops.  Inoculation  for  Alfalfa  is  the  only  sure  way  to  produce  beyond  question  of  failure  a  good, 
healthy  stand  of  Alfalfa.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  try  it  at  the  expense  of  our  company. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Agricultural  Bulletins  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  (we  refer  to  Bulletin- 219,  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Richmond)  that  “Perhaps  there  is  $10,000,000  worth  of  Nitrogen  in  the  air  over  every  acre  of 
land.”  By  the  use  of  legumes  (these  Nitrogen  gathers)  properly  inoculated  with  Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  this 
vast  quantity  of  Nitrogen  can  be  made  available  and  stored  in  your  soil. 


PRICES 

As  shown  below — Carload  Lots — F.  O.  B.  Sellers  Plants,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  These  prices  in  107-lb.  or  200-lb.  bags.  If  goods  re¬ 
quired  in  125-lb.  bags  add  50c  per  ton;  in  100-lb.  bags  add  §1 
per  ton. 

Special  Fish,  Bone  and  Potash  Mixtures 
Only  Highest  Grade  German  Potash  Used 
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Acid  Phosphate 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  . $10.00  per  ton 

BETTER — 18%  Acid  Phosphate  . 12.00  per  ton 

BEST — 20%  Acid  Phosphate  .  14.45  per  ton 

13 — 30  Lime  Phosphate  .  11.00  per  ton 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid,  200-lb.  bags,  $35  per  ton 

4%%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid,  200-lb.  bags,  $38  per  ton 

Materials 

Muriate  of  Potash,  50%,  200-lb.  bags  . $35.00  per  ton 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  48%,  200-lb.  bags  .  44.50  per  ton 

Kainit,  12.4%,  200-lb.  bags .  13.00  per  ton 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  18%,  167-lb.  bags  .  55.00  per  ton 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  25%,  200-lb.  bags  .  54.00  per  ton 

Terms 

CARLOADS — Sight  Draft  order  notify  bill  lading  attached. 
LESS  THAN  CARLOADS— Send  check  with  order. 

All  goods  guaranteed  as  to  mechanical  condition,  to  be  in  good 
bags,  and  the  minimum  analysis  guaranteed  to  be  found  by  the 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FARM  BUREAU  SUPPLY  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Executive  Office,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Works,  Pennington  Avenue,  Baltimore 
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The  Lilac  Industry  in  the 
Hudson  Valley 

(Continued  from  Page  433) 
sible.  Also,  some  claim  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  with  its  tendency  to  build  the  city 
in  the  country  will  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  lilac  sale,  as  when  people 
build  farther  out  and  have  a  cottage  and 
a  small  plot  of  land  they  will  plant  a 
lilac  bush  and  grow  their  own  blossoms. 

What  is  done  with  all  the  blossoms 
that  are  shipped  is  a  mystery  to  those 
who  realize  the  amount  of  flowers  that  in 
the  aggregate  are  shipped  to  the  large 
cities.  Every  little  express  station  has 
a  few  barrels  each  day  to  add  to  the 
grand  total.  I  once  asked  a  commission 
man  this  question.  “What  is  done  with 
them  all,”  and  his  answer  was :  “They 
are  given  away.  I  took  a  big  bunch 
home  to  my  wife  last  evening  and  she 
was  a  great  deal  sweeter  to  me  because 
I  did  so,  and  it  only  cost  me  50  cents, 
where  roses  would  have  cost  $2.” 

As  mentioned  before,  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  is  the  long,  long  wait  between  plant¬ 
ing  time  and  harvest,  but  the  gamble  ele¬ 
ment  seems  to  draw,  and  a  few  enter  the 
game  each  season,  although  old-timers 
believe  that  the  saturation  point  has  been 
reached.  Against  that  is  cited  the  fact 
that  our  population  is  increasing  about  a 
million  a  year,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  will  remain  in  the  city,  so  there  still 
may  be  some  chance  to  make  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  lilac  gamble,  c.  o.  warford. 


Fruit  Selling  in  Ohio 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  market¬ 
ing  reaches  back  in  the  orchard,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  W.  T.  Mann  of  Ohio.  During  the 
past  year  Mr.  Mann  has  maintained 
prices,  and  his  market  has  l'emained  loyal 
to  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fruit 
could  have  been  bought  at  lower  figures. 


IF.  T.  Mann,  an. Ohio  Orchardist 

His  is  an  orchard  pi’actice  which  insures 
quality  fruit.  The  next  steps  are  care 
in  picking,  packing  and  delivery  to  the 
dealer,  and  consumer.  Mr.  Mann  urges 
picking  for  coloi-.  This  means  several 
pickings  for  early  apples.  The  Fall  fruit 
such  as  the  Twenty  Ounce  is  picked 
three  or  four  times,  and  such  vaiueties  as 
the  McIntosh  and  Wagener,  two  pickings. 
The  Baldwins  on  those  trees  that  show 
the  best  color  are  picked  first,  and  the 
trees  bearing  the  greener  fruit  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  little  time.  This  nxethod 
gives  better  finish  and  better  color,  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  profits.  Mr. 
Mann  has  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  his 
trade,  and  this  trade  keeps  pace  with  in¬ 
creased  production.  Color  alone  would 
mean  nothing,  but  back  of  this  is  quality 
product  all  through  the  pack.  Buyers, 
grocers  and  consumers  are  well  aware  of 
the  quality  that  goes  in  each  pack,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  investigation  of  any 
delivery. 

One  would  ask  if  this  method  is  im¬ 
practical  only  in  a  small  orchard.  Mr. 
Mann  declares  it  is  practical  in  any  size 
orchard,  and  it  pays  in  a  lai'ge  orchard. 
If  labor  is  intelligent,  well  handled  by 
key  mexx  in  the  orchard  enterprise,  the 
methods  will  be  as  practical  on  a  large 
scale  as  on  a  small  scale,  and  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  marketing  of  fruit.  That  these 
methods  are  workable,  is  evidenced  since 
Mr.  Mann’s  enterprise  has  handled  25,- 
000  bushels  of  apples  each  year  for  the 
past  two  yeai-s.  Salesmanship  cannot 
put  over  an  inferior  product.  Appear¬ 
ance  counts  in  commanding  the  trade. 
Care  in  handling  is  essential,  much  more 
so  than  in  the  handling  of  much  of  the 
package  goods  that  go  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade. 

Summer  fruits,  and  those  that  are  teix- 
der,  are  drawn  to  the  packing-house  in 
picking  baskets  and  not  emptied  until 
placed  on  the  grading  machine.  Fruit  in- 
continued  on  Page  437) 


The  SUPERIOR -Black  Hawk  has  K 
,-;i  %  Alemit*  lubrication  which  makes  it  !$ 

g£  ^  easy  to  keep  in  perfect  condition.  g 
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HERE  is  a  spreader 
weight.  It  has  the 
any  spreader.  It  is 
strength  and  durability  - 
spreader  on  the  market, 
horse  team.  You’ll  see 
yourself  on  your  dealer’ 
see  how  easily  it  rolls ! 


of  large  capacity  yet  light 
shortest  turning  radius  of 
a  spreader  of  extraordinary 
-  and  it  is  the  lightest  draft 
Easily  handled  by  a  two- 
why  if  you  will  try  it  out 
s  floor.  Put  it  in  gear  and 
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THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING. 


BLACK  HAWK 

-with  Complete  Alemite  Lubrication 

The  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreader  does  a  perfect  job  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreading  it 
as  widely  and  smoothly  as  laying  down  a  carpet.  It  has  a 
spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre  and  it  operates  as  effectively 
on  hillsides  as  on  level  ground.  See  this  better  spreader  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  mail  coupon  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  complete  SUPERIOR  line  of  farm  implements  meets  every  require¬ 
ment  of  fertilizing,  planting  and  cultivating.  It  includes  SUPERIOR 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  and  Cotton  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Lime  Sowers, 
Buckeye  Cultivators  and  SUPERIOR-Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreaders. 

Check  the  Items  in  the  Coupon 
Mail  It  Today  for  Full  Information! 


MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


— Grain  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  anil  Bean  Drills 
—Corn  and  Cotton  Drills  413  Monroe  St.,  Springfield.O. 
—Corn  Planters 

— k‘.m S.? ” e.r .  Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  inf or- 
— Bucke  ye*  c  u  1  t^v  a  tars**  nation  covering  machines  checked. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address _ 
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The  American  Seeding 
Machine  Company;  Inc, 

418  MoixroeSt.,  Springfield, Ohio 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor  —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price. 

To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells,  etc. 


vv  1U  JD1  ICC. 

Guaranteed 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  ny  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
foritoryoumay  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use— a  proven  success  in  all 
sectionsof  thecountrv .  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 
DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  518,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


Metal  or  Roll-— 1 
, Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  save  money  by  ordering 
your  Roofing,  metal  or  roll,  di¬ 
rect  from  my  factory. 

Send  for  my  Free  Catalog — see 
how  my  DIRECT  FROM  FAC¬ 
TORY  FREIGHT -PAID  plan 
of  dealing  makes  my  prices 
lower.  Over  one  million  cus¬ 
tomers  are  saving  a  lot  of  money 
by  this  plan  every  year.  Big  va¬ 
riety  of  styles — splendid  quality 
— rock  bottom  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

24-hour  service. 


FREE  CATALOG 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  get  my 
prices  before  you  buy.  Bargain 
catalog  also  shows  big  line  of 
Lawn  and  Farm  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, etc 
Send  for  it  NOW. 

—  JIM  BROWN,  President. 

THE  BROWN 
FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4323  Cleveland,  Ohio 


rune  highest  -swa* 

pi  I  I  &C  RATS- $2.60,  -  $2.25.  -  $1.75, 

1  LS  Si  $140.  SKUNKS— $2.50. 

■  8/1  m  %Br  We  hold  separate  and  give  better 

grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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The  sash  are 
cypress  3x6 
ft.,  unpainted 
and  unglazed. 


Prices  named 
are  f.  o.  b.  our 
Irvington  fac¬ 
tory,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


One  Sash  Extra 
With  Every  Ten 

With  every  10  you  buy 
we  include  one  extra  of 
these  all  cypress  sash 


THE  price  per  piece  is  $1.95.  If 
you  buy  ten  we  include  one 
extra.  That’s  equivalent  to  a 
10  percent  discount.  Or  it  makes 
your  10  sash  cost  you  about  $1.77 
instead  of  $1.97. 

That’s  20  perfectly  good  cents 
saved  outright.  It’s  8  cents  less  per 
piece  than  we  ever  sold  them  for, 
in  500  lots. 

This  sending  you  one  extra  with 
every  10  you  buy,  holds  true,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  you  order. 
With  20  you  get  2  extra. 

With  30  you  get  3  extra  and  so  on, 
up  to  as  many  as  you  want  to  buy. 


If  you  are  the  least  bit  doubtful 
of  whether  these  sash  are  not  an 
exceptionally  good  buy,  then  send 
us  two  dollars.  Then  we’ll  send  you 
one  to  look  over.  If  it’s  not  worth 
to  you  that  $2,  write  and  say  so  and 
back  will  come  your  money. 

But  don’t  return  the  sash.  You 
keep  it.  That’s  fair  enough, 
wouldn't  you  say  ? 

It  shows  how  sure  we  are  of  our 
sash.  Otherwise  we  couldn’t  afford 
to  make  any  such  offer. 

Order  at  once,  as  these  offers  hold 
good  only  until  April  first.  Sash 
can  be  shipped  at  once. 


FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS  BUILDERS  *  OF  GREENHOUSES 


Tig 


Tord.&r  fittnihamCo. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses 

Irvington,  New  York 


Finest  Grinding— Biggest  Capacity 
Lowest  Operating  Cost— Longest  Lite 


The  “Jay  Bee”  Humdinger  Will  Outlast 


Any  Feed  Mill  Made 

Easy  Payment  Plan 

See  the  Humdinger  at  work  on 
your  farm  without  cost  to  you. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
it’s  the  best,  fastest,  most  econ¬ 
omical  mill  made.  4  sizes — 7 
H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Ask  about 
our  easy  payment  plan, 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY  Inc., 


avy 

breakable.  Lif  time  service.  No  burrs, 
knives,  gears  nor  rolls  to  dull  or  break.  No 
heat,  no  friction.  Does  not  heat  grain. 
Grinds  any  hay,  roughage,  or  grain — fine 
as  wanted.No  breakdowns.  Always  depend¬ 
able.  Lowest  grinding  cost.  Unequalled 
as  grinder — feed  saver — money  maker. 
Feeding  booklet— literature— FREE.  Stock  in 
principal  cities.  Infringements  prosecuted* 

242  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Users  report  Miraco  Radios  get 
r-  vToast  toCoast.Canadato  Mexico,  loud  and  clear 
on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets.  Some 
hear  Europe.  Marvelousbargam’.  Don  tbuy  unless 
30  Days  Trial  proves  it  Most  Selective,  Clearest 
end  Most  Powerful  Distance  "Getter  among  big, 
line  5- tube  radios.  Solid  walnut  cabinet.  Write  for 

Factory  Prices— SAVE  Up  to  14 

Every  ret  completely  asBemhled,  ncdSd^t 


28  in. 


IUIiy  guarauiceu.  - - 

batteries,  tubes,  etc.  at  big  savings. 
— .  literature,  users,  ^et.meny 


Free^ 


- - ‘andBIGS'PECIAL - 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

556-E  Miraco  Bldg.,Cincinnati.O. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
eents.  Price  List  free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IirAAT  BLANKETS  Send  us  your  wool 
WW  LF  LF  JLi  RATTING  and  we  will  make 
it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets. 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  W«$t  Unity,  Ohio 


the  land  where  Profits 
and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  Associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md 


Our  Own  Home  Country* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-K.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


USER- 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

Writefor 

discounts 

Earlier  Seeding  of  Wheat 

Tlie  failure  to  seed  wheat  last  Fall  will 
prove  an  annoying  and  disturbing  factor 
in  farm  rotations  this  Spring  all  over  the 
eastern  corn  belt.  There  is  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  turn  thumbs  up  and  say :  “What 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured.”  The 
writer  knows  of  farms  on  which  there 
has  not  been  a  really  good  wheat  crop 
now  for  two  or  three  years,  whereas 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  a  cure  in 
most  of  these  cases. 

It  cannot  successfully  be  denied  that 
phosphate  deficiency  in  land  is  making 
thousands  of  cornfields  about  two  weeks 
later  than  they  would  be  if  the  requisite 
phosphate  were  in  the  soil.  The  exten¬ 
sive  (power)  farming  that  has  come  over 
the  country  is  really  opposed  to  balanced 
soil  fertility.  I  know  a  young  man  who 
hired  a  tractor  to  double  his  plowed 
acreage  for  corn  last  Spring  when  ma¬ 
nure  was  unhauled  and  not  a  pound  of 
acid  phosphate  was  applied  with  any  of 
the  corn. 

Late  maturity  of  corn,  indifferent  “fill¬ 
ing”  of  small  grains,  our  lamentable 
shortage  of  home-grown  clover  seed — all 
are  quite  rationally  traceable  to  phos¬ 
phate  starvation  of  all  these  plants.  In 


of  the  plant  under  ground.  The  eye  of 
the  potato  so-called  contains  several  buds, 
usually  three  or  more.  Generally  when 
the  “eye”  sprouts  or  grows  so  as  to  make 
the  new  plant  only  one  of  these  buds 
will  develop.  The  others  remain  dormant. 
They  may  come  out  later  as  we  all  know 
who  have  rubbed  the  Sprouts  off  potatoes 
only  to  see  a  new  set  develop.  Usually 
the  apical  or  top  bud  starts  first.  If 
that  is  destroyed  another  grows  out  to 
take  its  place. 

Now  these  scientists  have  found  that 
when  the  cut  pieces  of  tuber  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  thiourea,  all  the  buds, 
often  four  or  five,  will  start  from  a 
single  eye.  The  theory  of  all  this  will 
probably  not  interest  our  people  very 
much  and  some  will  question  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  such  a  thing.  They  will 
say  that  too  many  plants  will  produce 
too  many  small  potatoes.  That  may  be 
one  reason  why  it:  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  the  production  of  seed  potatoes. 
Big  tubers  are  not  wanted  for  seeding. 
It  will  be  better  to  have  a  larger  number 
of  medium-sized  tubers.  Everyone  will 
agree  with  that  and  then  there  are  some 
varieties  like,  for  example,  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  which  do  not  give  enough 
of  strong  sprouts.  Somehow  the  eyes  of 


No  Acid  Phosphate  Hunger  Here 


the  picture  you  see  a  farmer  preparing 
his  land  for  wheat,  with  corn  shocks 
fully  mature  and  cut  up  in  time.  We 
need  to  spend  a  little  less  on  mechanical 
power”  and  spend  a  trifle  of  that  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  mineral  power  that  makes 
grain  maturity.  G.  P.  williams. 


this  variety  are  slow  to  start  and  do  not 
make  strong  sprouts.  These  things  indi¬ 
cate  some  cases  where  this  method  may 
have  value.  At  any  rate  we  give  it  as 
our  readers  have  called  for  it  many  times. 


More  About  Grafting  the 
Pear  on  the  Thorn 

W.  L.  S.,  Columbia,  Conn.,  asked  re¬ 
cently  about  grafting  pears  onto  thorns. 
In  an  experience  of  30  years  I  have  never 
found  that  the  thorn  dwarfed  the  pear. 
Grafting  on  the  shad-blow  and  mountain 
ash  had  that  effect,  but  the  only  notice¬ 
able  effect  from  grafting  on  the  thorn 
was  that  with  most  varieties  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  kind  they  were.  Some  of 
the  earlier  kinds  it  did  not  affect  so 
much  as  it  did  the  later  varieties.  There 
was  a  change  in  flavor  which  in  some 
varieties  is  very  pleasing.  As  a  general 
thing  all  kinds  grow  larger  than  on 
standard  trees.  If  one  is  grafting  a 
number  of  different  kinds  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  tag  the  trees  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  one  kind  from  another,  but 
they  will  be  the  finest  pears  that  you 
ever  saw.  The  first  pear  I  grafted  on  a 
thorn  I  grafted  two  stubs.  The  third 
year  they  began  to  bear,  and  such  pears 
as  they  were  !  There  was  half  a  bushel 
on  the  two  grafts,  and  one  of  the  pears 
weighed  a  pound  and  fourteen  ounces. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  J.  D.  s. 

There  is  very  little  practical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  performance  of  the  pear 
upon  the  thorn,  and  J.  D.  S.’s  experience 
is  therefore  good  information.  Most  pear 
men  feel  that  the  thorn  has  little  value 
as  a  stock  for  the  pear  excepting  pos¬ 
sibly  on  soils  which  may  be  so  wet  and 
cold  as  to  be  unfit  for  either  pear  or 
quince  roots.  The  better  course  in  such 
an  event  may  lie  in  improving  the  soil 
rather  than  using  the  thorn  as  a  stock. 
It  is  also  conceded  that  trees  on  the  thorn 
may  bear  large  fruit  for  a  few  years,  but 
often  this  is  an  indication  of  a  poor 
union  and  a  partial  dwarfing.  II.  B.  T. 


Increasing  Potato  Sprouts 

Another  development  at  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  has  been  worked  out. 
The  scientists  have  been  examining  the 
eye  or  sprout  of  the  potato  tuber.  Of 
course  we  understand  that  what  we  call 
the  patato  tuber  is  not  a  root  in  any  way. 
It  just  represents  a  thickening  of  the  stem 


An  Experiment  in  Forestry 

I  have  1,000  ash  seedlings  to  set  next 
Spring.  My  plan  is  to  set  0  x  G  feet  with 
evergreens  between  so  I  may  cultivate 
with  horse  both  ways.  Evergreens  to  he 
removed  as  soon  as  salable.  The  ash  are 
for  timber  the  others  for  fillers  and  over¬ 
head  expenses.  Is  New  York  City  a  good 
market  for  Christmas  trees  in  quantity? 

New  York.  c.  D.  B. 

I  believe  that  the  planting  of  ash  seed¬ 
lings  G  x  6  feet  is  a  little  too  close  if  they 
are  to  be  underplanted  with  evergreens. 

I  would  suggest  8x8  feet  for  the  ash 
with  the  evergreens  in  between. 

There  are  a  good  many  successful 
Christmas  tree  plantations  being  set  out. 
A  number  have  already  proved  to  he  quite 
profitable.  We  have  experimental  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  plantations  at  our  nursery  near 
Syracuse.  A  good  many  people  are  plant¬ 
ing  evergreens,  spaced  4x4  feet  or 
5x5  feet  with  the  idea  of  taking  out  a 
few  here  and  there  after  five  or  ten  years. 
The  plantation  would  have  to  be  thinned 
anyway  and  by  taking  out  the  best  trees 
for  Christmas  tree  purposes  it  could  be  a 
very  profitable  venture. 

We  believe  in  Christmas  trees.  Cut¬ 
ting  trees  for  this  purpose  is  good  forestry 
when  properly  done.  It  is  only  when 
large  areas  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  and 
cut  clean  that  so  much  harm  is  done.  In 
the  German  and  Swiss  forests  this  cus¬ 
tom  has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of 
years.  There  is  no  conflict  between  cut¬ 
ting  Christmas  trees,  when  properly  done, 
as  against  conservation  of  good  sensible 
forestry. 

I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to 
plant  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce  or 
balsam  fir  as  these  make  the  best  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Pines  and  other  firs  are  not 
as  desirable  on  account  of  lack  of  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  branch  and  lack  of  stiffness, 
which  we  find  in  spruces  and  firs.  Trees 
can  be  secured  from  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  thou¬ 
sand.  There  are  about  six  million  trees 
cut  for  Christmas  trees  every  year. 

NELSON  C.  BROWN. 
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For 

Farm  Use 


Y ou  will  find  Cham¬ 
pions  used  regularly 
in  tractors,  trucks 
and  stationary  en¬ 
gines  on  two  out  of 
three  farms  just  as 
two  out  of  three 
motorists  look  to 
Champions  to  give 
them  the  utmost  in 
car  performance. 

Champion  is 
known  the  world 
over  as  the  better 
spark  plug — insur¬ 
ing  dependable 
spark  plug  per¬ 
formance  wherever 
it  is  used. 

A  new  set  of  dependable  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  every  10,000 
miles  will  restore  power,  speed 
and  acceleration  and  actually 
save  their  cost  many  times  over 
in  less  oil  and  gas  used. 

Champion  X — 

exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75  cents  each 
f«of$300 

S|So($450 

Champion 

Sparkplugs 


Fruit  Selling1  in  Ohio 

(Continued  from  Page  435) 

tended  for  storage  is  carefully  picked  in 
baskets,  and  these  are  carefully  emptied 
into  bushel  baskets  in  which  liners  have 
been  placed,  and  these  are  transported 
on  spring  wagons  to  packing  houses. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  handle  the  fruit 
with  the  least  possible  bruising  or  other 
physical  injury  in  the  harvesting  and 
packing.  The  fruit  is  all  carefully  grad¬ 
ed,  and  the  uniformity  of  size  in  the 
pack  is  a  practice  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  quality  from  the  face  of  the  pack 
downward  to  the  bottom.  The  bushel 
basket  or  the  so-called  “tub”  package  is 
the  container  used. 

Mr.  Mann  has  developed  his  marketing 
system.  Back  of  all,  a  little  over  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  he  was  looking 
about  for  a  location,  he  took  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  greatv  industrial  development 
along  Lake  Erie.  He  found  in  looking 
over  census  figures  at  that  time  that  there 
were  2,000,000  people  in  the  industrial 
area.  He  considered  another  section 
which  had  about  one-fourth  the  number, 
and  a  large  and  well  developed  area 
producing  fruit  with  which  he  would  find 
competition.  This  was  before  the  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  distribution  by  truck  were 
foreseen.  Mr.  Mann  chose  wisely,  and 
his  markets  are  so  close  that  to  many 
nearby  towns  his  salesman  who  makes 
the  deliveries  can  make  the  second  trip 
the  same  day. 

The  salesman,  a  member  of  the  Grand 
River  Orchards  Company,  is  a  specialist 
in  marketing.  He  knows  the  trade  in 
his  territory,  has  a  regular  system  of  de¬ 
liveries  from  August  to  the  following 
April  or  May.  Orders  for  the  next 
week’s  delivery  are  booked  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery.  Allowance  is  made  for 
greater  demands  for  fruit,  and  at  times 
a  second  delivery  is  made  the  same  day. 
The  stores  supplied  are  those  that  seek 
only  a  quality  product,  and  they  are 
the  best  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
within  40  or  50  miles  of  the  Grand 
River  Orchards  Company’s  holdings.  In 
turn  these  people  have  a  quality  trade 
that  discriminates  against  inferior  fruit. 
Mr.  Mann’s  product  for  quality,  color, 
flavor  and  pack  entirely  satisfies  the 
groceryman,  and  with  his  system  of  de¬ 
livery,  they  prefer  to  buy  from  his  sales¬ 
man,  rather  than  the  far  western  product. 

Mr.  Mann’s  salesman  is  not  merely  a 
truck  driver,  he  is  a  man  of  good  appear¬ 
ance,  good  business  sense,  and  gives  the 
same  honest,  honorable  service'  to  the 
dealer  that  is  required  of  any  salesman. 
The  marketing  end  of  this  enterprise  is 
well  systematized,  the  business  is  cash. 
The  problem  would  be  entirely  different 
if  in  Mr.  Mann’s  territory  there  were 
many  competing  orchards  and  each  had 
its  own  selling  system.  In  an  apple  sec¬ 
tion  out  of  reach  of  city  markets,  by 
truck,  it  would  be  necessary  to  evolve 
another  plan.  However,  Mr.  Mann  chose 
his  location  wisely,  and  his  product  is 
such  that  there  is  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  apples  are  kept 
off  the  market.  They  are  sold  to  truckers 
and  jobbers.  No  shipping  is  done,  and 
little  if  any  fruit  goes  through  commis¬ 
sion  houses. 

Mr.  Mann’s  experience  shows  that  first 
organized  as  a  business  proposition,  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  business  proposition,  and  the 
product  marketed  in  a  business-like  way, 
has  assured  and  insured  the  market.  Pos¬ 
sibly  growers  in  orchard  districts  could 
open  retail  stores  co-operatively,  possibly 
they  could  co-operatively  develop  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  in  a  little  more  dis¬ 
tant  territory.  All  these  are  possibilities. 
Mr.  Mann,  however,  declares  that  the 
grocer  is  essential  in  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  WALTER  JACK. 

Ohio. 


Propagating1  Privet 

I  have  a  privet  hedge  which  I  did  not 
trim  last  year ;  it  has  made  a  growth  of 
about  1%  ft.  Can  I  cut  these  twigs  off 
and  plant  them?  I  would  like  to  start 
a  hedge  elsewhere,  if  this  is  possible.  Will 
you  tell  me  just  how  to  go  about  it  to 
be  a  success?  p.  H. 

King’s  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  usual  custom  in  commercial  propa¬ 
gation  is  to  take  cuttings  of  one-year 
wood  in  Fall  or  Winter,  preferably  Fall, 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  They  are 
cut  8  to  14  in.  long,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  over  Winter,  or 
buried  in  a  cold  cellar.  If  the  leaves  have 
not  fallen  they  may  be  stx-ipped  off.  In 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  and  before  growth  starts,  these 
cuttings  are  set  in  rows,  and  given  clean 
cultivation.  To  make  bushy  plants,  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off  when 
about  3  in.  long,  and  this  is  repeated  at 
intervals  of  about  three  weeks  during 
Summer. 

Home  gardeners  often  set  privet  clip¬ 
pings  during  both  Spring  and  Summer 
with  very  fair  results.  Use  new  growth 
from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  long,  and  set  rather 
deeply  (about  6  in.),  in  the  ground  any 
time  from  April  to  October.  They  can 
be  set  where  they  are  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently,  about  6  ip.  apart.  A  mulch  of 
lawn  clippings  will  conserve  moisture  and 
aid  rooting.  All  the  cuttings  may  not 
root,  but  the  vacant  places  may  be  filled 
in  with  other  clippings  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  unless  conditions  are  very  ad¬ 
verse  a  good  stand  is  assured. 


gives  longer  wear  in 

this  husky  “U.S.”Blue  Ribbon  Boot 


TTERE’S  a  real  test  for  quality  rubber.  You 
can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from  the  upper  of 
any  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  more  than  five 
times  its  own  length!  Where  inferior  boots  split 
or  crack,  this  rubber  stands  up. 

And  the  whole  boot  is  built  to  match  it. 
At  every  point  where  wear  is  hardest,  this  rubber 
is  backed  up  by  4  to  1 1  separate  layers  of  strong 
rubber  and  fabric  reinforcements.  And  the  sole 
is  extra-husky — oversize — tough  as  the  tread  of 
a  tire.  The  extra  wear  is  built  in. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  right, 
they  look  right,  they  wear  right.  Get  a  pair 
—and  notice  the  difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.'’ 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
slips  on  right  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rub¬ 
ber  surface 
washes  clean 
like  a  boot. 

Either  red  or 
black  —  4  or  5 
buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 

Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


Trade  Mark 
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5%  Interest 


on 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ash  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


at 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


«I  Do  As  Much  Work 
With  3  Horses  As  Others 
Do  With  4  or  5” 

Mr.  Allen  Eggers,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Roachdale, 
1ml.,  writes  us  about  a  Clark  ‘Cutaway  Double 
Action  disk  harrow  he  bought  10  years  ago. 
Listen  to  what  he  says: 

“I  have  one  of  your  harrows  that  has  been 
in  use  some  10  or  12  years.  It  is  doing  as  good 
work  today  as  it  ever  did  except  the  boxins  are 
worn.  Please  send  me  prices  on  boxins. 

“X  can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  with  3 
horses  as  my  neighbors  can  do  with  4oro 
(o  the  same  size  harrows  of  other  makes.  Quite 
a  few  neighbors  have  asked  where  they  could 
get  one.  X  cannot  recommend  the  Clark  xut 
away’  too  highly.” 


C/<ajrlc 

jmMWASTiSSir 


Double  Action  harrows 
do  a  thorough  and  eco- 

_ _  _ -  nomieal  disking  job  be- 

cause  reiir  disks  Cut  ex¬ 
actly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at  same 
depth.  Possible  only  with  harrows  constructed 
like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.”  Light  draft.  Turns 
corners  easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  ot 
cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  service.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  anu 
horse-drawn  models.  X'ree:  Valuable  illustrated 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,  and  catalog 
of  tillage  implements.  Mail  coupon. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

49  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil 
'and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name  . 
Address 


Save  */a  and  Get 
Better  Paints 

ORDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Best  House 
Paint,  $2.20  per  gal.  Freight  paid  on  10 
gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within  300 
miles.  Every  gallon  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


New  Way  Ends 
Frost  Damage 


Insure  Against  this 
Hazard  —  “Hot- 
kaps”  Stimulate 
Growth,  too,  so  You 
Can  Be  Earlier  to 
Market  for  Better 
Prices. 


USE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  shield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  be  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frost,  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  wind.  The 
cost  is  small — in  quantities  less  than  a 
penny  each.  Now  widely  in  use  in  38  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  them  in  stock. 
Go  see.  If  not,  send  the  coupon  now  for 
additional  information. 

Germaco 

Hofckao 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept.  F-503,  6th  and  Main  Streets, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  additional  information 
about  “Hotkaps.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . 

City . State . 

My  dealer’s  name  is . 

City . . . 
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Ik'XJf  Tor  Bif* 
AT  Crops  of 

POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  afstrong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  tine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables— 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
v-'rV\  OSPRAYMO  line.  In- 

’  1  w .  v  eludes  power  orchard 

.  rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
ux  v  •!  sprayers.  Write  direct 
today  for  catalog  to 

Yfc.  Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
%  Dept.  2 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Y — 

THE  R0SEM0NT 

6  Rooms 
and  Bath 


You  Buy  at  Wholesale 

A  complete  Home  or  Lumber  and  Millwork 

A  complete  Bennett  home  saves  you  the  middlemen’s 
profits  on  lumber  and  millwork— also  half  the  usual 
erecting  time  and  expense.  Our  machine  sawing 
and  fitting  at  the  mills  saves  costly  hand  labor 
and  lumber  waste  when  you  build. 

Save  $300  to  $1,250  on  Home — 
FREE  Catalog  and  Plans 

Mail  coupon  now  for  the  big  Bennett 
book  containing  photo  prints  of  75 
charming  homes  and  lo  styles  of 
garages. 

But  should  you  prefer  buying  your 
lumber  in  stock  lengths  or  building  to 
your  own  plans— or  if  you  are  remodel¬ 
ing— you  can  still  profit  by  our  low 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  our  mill 
work  catalogue  and  latest  lumber 
price  list. 


[ 


BENNETT  HOMES  _  .  „  „  | 

109  Main  St..  North  Tonowanda,  N.  V.  I 

Send  me  the  84-page  Bennett  Book  I 

Mill  Work  Catalogue— FREE  IN  Ohio. 
Pa.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.  Md,  and  New  England; 

elsewhere  $1.00. 


Name . 

No.  and  St. 


Town  .  . . .....State.... 


Countrywide  Situation 

Apple  Market  Better.  Moderate 
Holdings  of  Potatoes.  Farm 

Products  Steady. 

The  feature  of  recent  weeks  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  large  numbers  of  farmers  in  the 
East,  Southeast,  and  Pacific  Northwest, 
is  the  slightly  rising  tendency  of  apples. 
The  cause  seems  to  be  found  in  the  brisk 
demand  for  export.  Apples  have  been 
doing  remarkably  well  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  although  about  six  million  barrels 
have  been  sent  across,  causing  over-sup¬ 
ply  at  times.  This  quantity  is  equal  to 
about  one-seventh  of  the  commercial  crop 
of  North  America,  which  includes  about 
2.500, 000  barrels  for  Canada  and  about 
39,000,000  for  the  United  States. 

Recent  prices  in  England,  Denmark 
and  Germany  have  ranged  from  $4  to  $6, 
Sometimes  as  high  as  $8  a  barrel,  for 
good  stock.  Some  apples,  particularly 
(hose  from  Virginia,  have  shown  scald 
and  sold  lower.  These  prices  show  a 
profit  for  export  buyers  and  demand  has 
been  active,  especially  for  sucli  varieties 
as  the  Greening  and  Albemarle  Pippin, 
both  prime  favorites  in  the  British  mar¬ 
kets.  Prices  of  desirable  lots  jumped  to 
as  high  as  $4  per  barrel  at  western  New 
Y'ork  shipping  points  and  recent  sales  of 
best  grade  boxed  Winesaps  in  North¬ 
western  producing  sections  touched  high 
point  of  the  season  at  $1.90  per  box. 

The  middle  West  seems  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  with  shipments  light  from 
Michigan  and  other  leading  States  of 
that  region.  Many  carloads  of  Eastern 
apples  have  been  shipped  west,  thus  help¬ 
ing  the  export  trade  in  effecting  a  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  box  apple  crop.  It  is  expected 
that  the  foreign  demand  will  continue 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Report 
of  stocks  in  cold  storage  February  1 
shows  a  total  only  slightly  greater  than  a 
year  ago.  The  quantity  is  considerably 
more  than  the  average  holdings  but  of 
late  years  it  is  easy  to  sell  fairly  large 
cold  storage  stocks  because  the  oil  pack 
used  for  almost  the  entire  holdings  of 
late  boxed  apples  and  for  thousands  of 
carloads  of  barreled  apples  extends  the 
active  season  well  into  the  Summer. 

Potatoes  Draggy. 

The  potato  situation  is  not  quite  so 
encouraging  as  for  apples.  The  mid-Win¬ 
ter  markets  showed  a  rather  persistent 
tendency  to  sag  away  from  week  to  week 
causing  a  decline  of  about  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  from  the  season’s  high  point. 
After  reaching  a  general  level  of  about 
$2  per  100  pounds  in  producing  sections, 
the  market  seemed  to  steady  itself  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Holdings  in 
storage  were  reported  February  14  for 
January  as  18  percent  heavier  than  the 
supplies  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

It  is  hard  to  see  in  the  situation  any¬ 
thing  to  justify  lower  prices.  In  fact, 
there  is  considerable  talk  of  a  probable 
recovery.  It  is  supposed  the  markets 
have  acted  rather  weak  this  Winter  be¬ 
cause  local  supplies  were  heavy  and 
weather  has  been  such  that  shipments 
could  be  kept  active  throughout,  but  the 
activity  resulted  in  bringing  stocks  in 
some  sections  to  rather  low  points  and 
considerable  of  what  remains  is  not  of 
first-class  market  quality. 

Onions  have  been  no  more  than  holding 
their  own  lately,  probably  because  of  less 
active  demand  and  the  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  onions.  Cabbage  markets  were 
slightly  lower  at  western  New  York  ship¬ 
ping  points  hut  the  had  mid-Winter  slump 
seems  to  have  run  its  course.  Shipments 
of  southern  cabbage  let  up  slightly,  caus¬ 
ing  a  little  less  competition.  Texas  spin¬ 
ach  has  been  a  heavy  feature  in  north¬ 
ern  markets,  but  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  35  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  a  level 
not  encouraging  to  distant  shippers. 

Farm  Trices  Holding. 

Most  lines  of  farm  produce  have  shown 
no  very  striking  changes  in  February.  Of 
course,  eggs  are  declining  as  Spring  ap¬ 
proaches.  Demand  is  good,  but  mild 
weather  in  some  sections  has  favored 
heavy  production.  Prices  were  still 
slightly  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
February  holdings  in  cold  storage  are  300 
cases  less  than  at  that  time,  which  is  a 
strong  feature  of  the  situation. 

Butter  still  holds  above  50  cents  in 
most  markets  for  top  grade  and  cheese 
prices  have  not  changed  much.  Holdings 
of  butter  in  cold  storage  on  February  1 
were  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  five- 
year  average  for  that  date  and  demand 
has  been  taking  the  supply  out  of  storage 
rapidly  while  new-  production  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Receipts  of  fresh  butter  are  still 
running  slightly  under  the  quantity  ar¬ 
riving  a  year  ago. 

Demand  for  wheat  for  export  keeps  the 
price  at  fairly  high  levels  compared  with 
other  grains  although  there  is  much  com¬ 
petition  from  Argentina  and  Australia. 
Feeds  and  hay  continue  in  rather  light 
demand  without  much  change  in  price. 
Southern  farmers  are  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  cotton  prices  hold  their 
recent  recoveries.  The  feature  of  the  live¬ 
stock  market  was  the  advancing  tendency 
of  beef  cattle  in  February,  reaching 
higher  prices  than  for  months  past.  Low 
prices  for  cattle  all  along  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  troubles  of  the  far  western 
ranch  owner.  Stocks  of  dressed  poultry 
are  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  Prices 
are  holding  fairly  well,  although  lower 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Supplies  of 
live  poultry  have  been  liberal  for  the  time 
of  year  and  prices  gave  way  slightly  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  receipts.  G.  B.  F. 


Tapering  Charge! 
rWhat  is  it?  What 
does  it  accomplish? 
How  does  it  work? 

The  tapering  charge  is  the  sci¬ 
entific  method  of  correctly  charg¬ 
ing  a  storage  battery.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  very  desirable  because  it 
requires  less  power,  and  by  elim¬ 
inating  an  excessive  rate  it  adds 
years  of  life  to  the  battery. 

The  design  of  the  Fuller  & 
Johnson  No.  8  and  No.  15  Power 
and  Light  Plants  embodies  this 
very  important  tapering  charge 
feature  by  which  the  rate  of 
charge  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  progress  of  charge  of  the 
battery.  The  tapering  charge  is 
automatically  controlled. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  & 
Light  Plants  are  built  in  sizes  of 
850  watts,  1500  watts,  and  3,500 
watts. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  importance  of  this  feature, 
you  should  have  our  latest  bul¬ 
letins  and  charts.  We  will  gladly 
send  them  to  you  free. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1840 

Makers  of  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
Engines;  Farm  Pump  Engines 

327  Reid  St.  Madison,  Wis. 


Fuller*  Johnson 

POWER  LIGHT 


READ  THIS! 

A  “SURPRISE” 

A  New,  Low  Price,  high  quality,  orchard 
sprayer  for  the  small  grower.  This  new  spray 
pump  is  a  little  wonder— nothing  like  it  ever  de¬ 
signed  before.  Everything  easy  to  “Get  At” — 
nothing  that  any  farm  hand  cannot  understand. 

Capacity  for  one  lead  of  hose  at  800  lbs.  pressure. 

2  H.  P.  Engine.  100-gal.  tank. 

Sold  complete  with  truck  or  complete  on  bed 
above  truck.  Can  be  bought  without  engine,  if 
desired.  The  present  low  price  guaranteed  only 
to  April  1.  Mail  a  card  today  for  full  information 
on  the  Surprise  Sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Abounds  in  the  body¬ 
building  vitamins  of 
cod-liver  oil  that 
children  need 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-59 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plotus,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  l,2or  3rows.  Guar* 
antced.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Don’t  take  chances 
with  sprays! 

You  can  permanently  injure 
your  lungs  with  the  chemicals 
you  use  in  spraying.  Protect 
yourself  with  a  Dr.  Willson’s 
Dust  and  Spray  Mask!  Allows 
free  breathing.  Keeps  your 
nose,  throat  and  lungs  free 
from  irritation  and  injury. 
Especially  useful  in  the  care 
of  poultry,  in  threshing,  in 
dusty  work  of  all  kinds.  Ask 
to  see  one  at  your  nearest 
hardware,  drug  or  general 
store.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
to  Willson  Goggles,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


The  South  Calls! 

The  big  plantations  of  the  South  are 
being  broken  up  into  one  and  two- 
horse  farms.  Land  that  is  now  growing 
all  kinds  of  crops — land  that  is  plentiful 
and  cheap — land  that  you  can  buy  and 
finance  with  a  small  amount  of  money. 


Send  for  the  free  book  on  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Piedmont  Section.  Here  the 
farmer  has  an  8-month  growing  season. 
He  has  a  ready  market  for  his  products. 
He  does  more  than  make  a  mere  living — 
he  prospers! 


Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  of  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  coming  section  of  the 
country — a  pioneer  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  a  settled  country  brings.  Give 
your  son  the  chance  he  deserves  in  this 
new  land  of  new  opportunity.  Let  him 
grow  up  with  the  growing  South.  Send 
for  the  book  today.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it. 

FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


BOLENS 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Does  your  Garden 
Plowing,  Seeding,  Cul- 
Itivating,  Spraying  and 
■  Lawn  Mowing  — at 

,'such  big  saving  of 
L  time,  and  energy.  Ei- 
i  elusive  Instant  Hitch  _ 
l  for  interchanging  of  attach- 
Jments.  Improved  new  tools. 
’Arched  Axle,  Tool  Control, 
Power  Turn,  Snappy  Motor — 
many  other  features.  Easy1 
l  time  payment  plan. 

]  Write  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
j*Port  Washington.  Wis. 


Power  Cultivator 

POWERFUL-STURDY 
New  1927  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Power 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  or  one  horse 
Heavy  cultivating  or  light— fast  or  slow.' 

4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof. 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

729-74th  Ave.  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Ford  Power  for  Saw 

I  have  a  Ford  car  and  wish  to  drive  a 
circular  saw  with  it.  My  saw  is  mountec 
on  a  wood  frame.  The  saw  is  23  in.  dia. 
and  has  a  pitch  of  1  ^4  in*  How  fast  should 
I  drive  the  motor,  what  speed  would  it 
perform  the  best  at,  and  do  we  need  a 
governor?  What  size  milleys  do  we  need, 
and  how  wide,  on  the  saw  and  drive 
shaft?  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  saw  rig  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  work  successfully  provided 
there  is  a  good  bearing  to  carry  the  belt 
load,  which  might  give  some  trouble  from 
heating  unless  of  ample  size.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  leave  the  torque  tube  in 
place  and  use  the  roller  bearing  originally 
used  at  the  pinion  end  of  the  propeller 
shaft?  With  the  engine  running  at  900 
r.  p.  m.,  a  speed  approximately  equal  to 
22  miles  per  hour,  the  saw  would  be 
driven  at  1000  r.  p.  m.  if  a  10-in.  pulley 
were  used  on  the  engine  and  a  9-in.  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  saw  mandrel.  This  is  as  fast 
as  the  saw  should  be  driven  if  the  balance 
wheel  on  the  saw  mandrel  is  of  cast  iron 
and  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  saw.  If 
smaller  than  the  saw  the  speed  of  the  saw 
could  be  increased  somewhat  with  safety. 

This  belt  drive  is  so  short  that  it  will 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  use  a 
5-in.  belt  than  to  attempt  to  use  a  nar¬ 
rower  one.  The  belt  will  need  to  be 
fitted  with  a  joint  that  can  readily  be 
taken  apart  and  it  should  also  have  an 
idler  mounted  to  bear  against  the  slack 
side  of  the  belt  near  the  saw  pulley  with 
spring  or  weight  tension  to  keep  the  belt 
from  slipping  and  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  tension  in  the  belt. 

The  saw  rig  will  be  more  convenient  if 
fitted  with  skids  upon  which  it  can  be 
moved  about.  E.  H.  S. 


Lightning  Protection 

Would  a  wire  run  full  length  of  a 
barn  about  1  ft.  above  the  roof  on  glass 
spools  be  of  any  benefit  for  lightning  pro¬ 
tection,  grounded  on  both  ends?  J.  L.  H. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

A  single  wire  run  as  described  woulc 
have  little  or  no  value  as  a  protection 
from  lightning.  Cables  loosely  made  up 
of  barbed  wire  are  sometimes  used  along 
the  ridges  and  exposed  roof  edges  for  this 
purpose.  The  glass  insulators  are  not 
used  in  present  installations,  the  conduct¬ 
ing  cables  being  fastened  directly  to  the 
building.  The  principle  things  to  look  to 
are : 

1.  To  have  all  high  joints  protected. 

2.  To  have  the  conducting  cables  run 
to  the  ground  at  diagonally  opposite  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  building  and  all  corners 
turned  by  easy  bends  rather  than  by 
abrupt  angles. 

3.  The  conductors  must  be  grounded  to 
permanently  damp  earth. 

4.  All  metal  piping  in  the  building  must 
be  grounded. 

A  metal  roof  if  well  grounded  at  the 
corners  makes  a  good  lightning  protec¬ 
tion.  Farmers’  Bulletin  842.  obtainable 
from  your  Congressman  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  give  you  much  information 
relative  to  lightning  protection.  B.  H.  s. 


Freezing  Previously  Boiled 
Water 

After  a  car  has  been  heated  up  and 
then  let  stand  still  it  will  freeze  very 
quickly.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that 
warm  or  hot  water,  after  it  cooled  would 
freeze  very  quickly,  much  quicker  than 
cold  water  that  has  not  been  heated.  If 
this  is  so,  why?  I  took  a  glass  of  unboiled 
water  and  a  glass  of  water  that  had  been 
boiled  and  placed  them  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  freezing.  The  water  that 
was  unboiled  began  to  form  ice  over  the 
top  the  quickest.  Would  this  be  a  fair 
test?  b.  D.  M. 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

Water  that  has  been  heated  will  freeze 
quicker  than  water  which  has  not  been 
boiled.  If  no  anti-freeze  solutions  were 
used  in  a  radiator  its  contents  would 
freeze  quicker  after  the  car  had  been  run 
and  the  water  heated  up  than  the  same 
water  would  have  frozen  before  heating. 
The  hot  water  pipes  in  a  house  are  al¬ 
ways  the  first  ones  to  freeze,  provided 
they  are  equally  exposed  to  the  cold  with 
the  pipes  carrying  cold  water. 

Water  in  its  natural  state  carries  air 
in  solution.  When  it  is  boiled  much  of 
this  air  is  driven  off.  which  permits  it  to 
freeze  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 

E.  H.  S. 


Softening  Sponges 

Do  you  know  of  any  preparation  that 
will  soften  sponges  that  get  very  hard 
when  wet?  t.  b. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  what  should  cause  a 
sponge  to  become  hard  when  wet,  but 
suggest  that  you  try  soaking  the  sponge 
in  vinegar  or  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  strength  of  the  solution  and 
the  length  of  time  the  sponge  remains  in 
it  can  be  determined  by  trial  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  proves  a  success  b.  h.  s. 


r  'CXPERIMENT  ) 
JQ  Stations,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and 
large-acre  farmers 
have  found  Semesan 
the  most  effective, 
most  economical  dis¬ 
infectant  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diseases : 

Smut  Diseases  —  Bunt 
or  stinking  smut  of 
wheat;  covered  smut 
of  barley;  stem  smuts 
of  rye;  flag  smut  of 
wheat;  loose  and 
grain  smut  of  sor¬ 
ghum;  head  smut  of 
millet  and  smut  of 
cheat. 

Leaf  Diseases — Stripe 
diseases  o.f  barley 
and  glume  spot  qf 
wheat  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  checked.  The 
spot  and  net  blotch 
of  barley  have  also 
yielded  to  treatment 
with  Semesan. 

Stem  and  RootDiseases 
— Anthracnose  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  blue 
grass,  orchard  grass 
and  timothy,  ‘'take- 
all”  and  seedling 
blight  (Fusatium)  of 
wheat;  leaf  spot  of 
red  clover ;  leaf  and 
pod  spot,  and  brown 
spot  of  soybeans;  and 
numerous  other  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  effeo 
tively  checked  by 
Semesan  seed 
1.  treatment. 


of  Wheat,  Barley  and  other 
Cereal  and  Forage  Crop  Diseases 

wiped  out  tvith 

S  E  M  E  SAN 

The  Organic  Mercury  Disinfectant 
for  Dust  or  Liquid  Application 

AS  long  as  there’s  a  possibility  of  a  better  way 
A  of  fighting  disease  there’s  always  a  possibility 
that  you’re  not  getting  the  most  out  of  your  acres 
and  your  effort.  Read  what  Powell  Fullerton  of 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  says  about  Semesan: 

“I  found  your  Semesan  treatment  for  wheat  to 
increase  germination  and  stand  decided  over  for¬ 
maldehyde  treatment  on  the  same  ground  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  While  I  did  not  harvest 
the  two  treatments  separately,  I  noticed,  when  cut¬ 
ting,  a  much  heavier  stand  on  the  Semesan  side  of 
the  field.  From  this  I  judge  I  had  an  increased 
yield.  I  intend  to  again  use  Semesan  on  my  wheat 
and  Semesan  Bel  on  my  potatoes.” 

In  Delaware,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  “One  grower  disinfected  his  seed  with 
Semesan  and  reduced  covered  smut  from  22%  to 
0.5%.  One  field  of  spring  barley  where  seed  had 
been  treated  with  Semesan  showed  only  a  trace 
of  loose  smut  while  untreated  seed  showed  1%. 
Spring  barley  treated  with  Semesan  showed  com¬ 
plete  control  of  stripe  while  check  contained  0.5% . 

In  a  field  of  winter  barley  treated  with  the  same 
substance  only  1  %  leaf  blotch  was  found  on  the 
lower  leaves  while  20%  was  found  on  the  check.’* 

Send  this  coupon  for  crop'help  booklets 


The  Soivay-limed  farm 
is  the  successful  farm / 


The  farmer  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  is  bound  to  be  successful  because  he  is 
sure  of  sweet  soil,  productive  soil.  That  means 
bumper  crops — large  profits. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — sweeten  sour  soil,  release 
plant  food  and  you’ll  have  fertile,  productive  fields. 
Solvay  gives  you  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  lime  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried, 
finely  ground,  safe  to  handle — will  not  burn.  In 
easy  to  handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book — free. 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  hy 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  B.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


So  far  as  weather  goes,  we  have  had  a 
strange  Winter.  Most  people  seem  to  call 
it  a  mild  season  but  there  have  been 
strange  and  sudden  changes  from  blizzard 
to  balmy  air.  Several  times  I  have 
thought  the  frost  was  all  leaving  the  soil 
so  that  we  might  plow  sod  and  then,  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours,  there  would  come  a  wild 
blast  out  of  the  north  which  locked  the 
soil  so  that  a  plow  was  as  useless  as  a 
toothpick  to  unlock  the  land.  Mother  is 
just  now  in  the  Far  West.  She  visited 
her  daughter  in  Colorado  and  then,  went 
on  to  Southern  California.  Sitting  in  the 
balmy,  rose-perfumed  air  she  heard  over 
the  radio  some  faraway  voice  telling  of 
the  great  blizzard  which  had  tied  up  the 
country  around  New  York.  Hope  Farm 
had  its  share  of  that,  and  a  few  miles 
away  along  the  Jersey  shore  there  was 
great  trouble,  for  the  winds  whipped  up 
the  lazy  ocean  until  it  reached  in  upon 
the  land  and  tore  things  up  generally. 
There  was  no  great  trouble  here  except 
for  a  time  in  clearing  the  roads.  The 
county  now  seems  to1  have  taken  the  job 
with  a  herd  of  gasoline  horses.  Old  Dick 
and  Gray  seem  to  be  in  the  discard,  but 
this  time  the  new  plows  failed  or  at  least 
did  not  clean  our  roads  in  time  and  many 
a  car  went  skidding  over  the  ice  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Then  within  a  few  hours  the 
wind  calmed  down  and  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  warm.  The  snow  and  ice 
melted  and  little  rivers  of  water  .  ran 
along  the  gutters — much  like  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  ditches  in  the  West.  It  did  look  like 
Spring  for  a  time — but  today  comes  an¬ 
other  blast  of  high,  cold  wind,  and  the 
bare  ground  is  frozen  again.  That  is 
New  Jersey  in  late  Winter.  Like  some 
of  these  ladies  with  “temperament”  you 
never  can  tell  what .  will  happen  next. 
When  you  associate  with  them,  you  would 
better  take  all  the  mental  tools  you  have 
along  with  you.  They  may  all  be  needed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mother  and  Camille  are  in  the  Far 
West  but  the  rest  of  us  are  comfortable 
in  our  long  wait  for  Spring.  A  little 
lonesome  at  times  perhaps,  but  the  cure 
for  that  trouble  is  plenty  of  work  and 
an  armful  of  good  books.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  am  supremely  thankful  for 
is  that  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  picked 
up  the  reading  habit.  My  uncle  was  in¬ 
clined  to  call  it  a  disease  rather  than  a 
habit  and  he  thought  that  the  way  I 
acquired  it  was  a  sort  of  crime.  Lite 
on  our  lonely  little  farm  was  dull,  enough 
for  a  boy,  and  the  old  folks  made  it  duller 
still  by  attempting  to  supervise  my  read¬ 
ing.  Such  books  as  the  “History  of  the 
Jewish  Wars”  by  Josephus,  or  “The 
Transactions  of  the  General  Court  or 
Massachusetts  For  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
1745  ”  Then  there  was  a  book  called 
“Boys  of  the  Bible.”  1  think  it  might 
be  possible  for  some  man  who  ever  was 
a  real  boy  to  tell  a  wonderful  story  about 
these  famous  Bible  characters,  but  the 
“boys”  described  in  that  book  seemed  to 
be  little  old  men  with  all  the  glory  and 
hope  of  childhood  dried  out  of  them.  Then 
there  was  “Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp,); 
and  on  rare  occasions  one  of  the  “Hollo 
books.  These  were  discouraging.  No 
regular  feller  could  ever  hope  to  live  like 
the  sainted  Rollo  and  Jonas  never  had 
any  fun,  and  “Sanford  and  Merton  !”  oh 
— what  wonderful  boys  they  were  !  Hon¬ 
estly,  if  one  of  my  boys  preferred  to  read 
about  such  paragons  of  behavior  would 
I  trust  him  out  of  sight?  It’s  doubtful. 
I  read  those  solemn  books  while  under  the 
eye  of  my  vigilant  aunt  but  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  stern  repression  “the  evil 
spirit”  as  my  uncle  called  it,  was  not 
jammed  down  and  stifled,  but  it  oozed 
out  at  one  side  through  some  crack  in 
the  press.  Denied  the  right  to  sit  by  the 
stove  and  read  what  appealed  to  me  I 
went  to  the  barn.  There  I  dug  a  cavern 
or  tunnel  in  the  hay.  It  ran  through  the 
haymow  to  a  side  window.  There  in  the 
dim  light  sifting  in  through  frosted  and 
dusty  windows  I  had  my  little  store  of 
books  and  crawled  in  to  them  whenever 
I  could  find  opportunity.  There  I  read 
such  books  as  Dana’s  “Two  Years  Before 
The  Mast,”  “Marco  Polo’s  Travels,” 
“Swiss  Family  Robinson”  and  I  must 
admit  many  dime  novels  like  “Who  Is 
Seth  Jones?,”  “The  Shadowed  Altar,” 
“The  Headless  Horseman”  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  !  I  found  an  old  copy  of  Washburn’s 
History  of  Paraguay.  I  think  of  all  the 
books  I  have  ever  read  that  is  today  the 
most  haunting.  I  would  pay  a  good  price 
for  a  copy  of  it,  and  if  I  ever  am  free  to 
take  that  trip  around  the  world  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  Paraguay.  One  day  my  uncle 
sold  half  a  ton  of  hay  and  in  digging  it 
out  my  tunnel  and  all  the  evidences  of 
my  literary  shame  were  discovered.  We 
will,  if  you  please,  pass  over  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  this  discovery.  They 
were,  for  some  time,  painfully  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Yet,  after  all  these  years,  I  still 
think  that  the  foundation  of  the  reading 
habit  which  I  started  in  that  pirate’s  lair 
under  the  haymow  in  our  old  barn  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and  com¬ 
forting  things  of  life.  Shall  I  shock  my 
friends  when  I  say  that  some  of  the 
happy  hours  spent  in  that  dusty  cave 
were  "as  formative  of  character  as  some 
of  those  in  that  cold,  straight-backed 
church  pew  under  the  kindly  eye  and 
voice  of  our  old  minister?  I  can  now  read 
“Josephus”  with  keen  enjoyment,  because 


I  have  grown  up  to  it.  In  my  boyhood 
the  old  folks  rather  grieved  because  I 
went  to  sleep  over  “The  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly,”  but  grew  wide  awake  and  primed  for 
any  mischief  over  “The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  as  it  came  out  in 
“Our  Young  Folks.”  I  knew  a  man  once 
who  laughed  at  his  wife’s  desire  to  feed 
the  baby  on  bread  and  milk.  He  gave 
the  little  thing  corned  beef  and  cabbage. 
“Strong  meat  which  is  for  men”  he 
quoted.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  baby. 

***** 

I  think  of  things  as  I  sit  and  watch 
the  flames  in  the  fireplace  jump  and  curl 
around  those  big  logs.  People  complain 
about  the  freedom  which  young  people 
claim  and  usually  enjoy  in  these  modern 
days.  It  is  carried  to  excess  in  many 
cases ;  then  freedom  is  considered  license 
to  do  about  as  you  like  and  make  your 
own  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
My  experience  shows  that  most  people 
who  run  free  in  childhood  and  youth, 
without  much  restraint,  come  to  the  time 
when  they  deeply  regret  their  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  As  things  are  now  the  man  who 
amounts  to  anything  must  serve  as  part 
of  a  disciplined  army.  He  has  his  place 
and  must  respect  it.  He  must  give  up  as 
well  as  grab.  He  must  submit  to  disci¬ 
pline  and  it  comes  hard  sometimes  to 
learn  how  to  do  it,  when  the  training  is 
not  started  in  childhood.  While  this  is 
true,  I  begin  to  think  that  in  many  cases 
too  strict  a  repression  of  human  desires 
and  childish  inclinations  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  little  or  no  repression  at  all.  Years 
ago  there  was  a  little  boy  who  received 
as  one  of  his  Christmas  presents  a  small 
jack-in-the-box.  It  was  a  small  figure  like 
one  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  It  was 
mounted  on  a  stiff  little  spring.  You 
pushed  it  down  into  a  little  box  and  fas¬ 
tened  the  cover  with  a  hook.  Then  when 
you  snapped  out  the  hook  the  spring 
jumped  the  little  figure  up  with  a  squeak ! 
Some  woman  in  the  city,  “godless”  as 
the  old  folks  called  her,  had  given  the 
country  boy  this  foolish  little  toy.  To 
him  it  meant  life  and  hope.  You  might 
crowd  this  ugly  little  man  far  down  out 
of  sight  and  fasten  him  there — hopelessly 
it  seemed.  Yet  the  instant  you  gave  him 
half  a  chance,  that  spring  would  shoot 
him  up  again.  It  was  just  like  the  tin 
peddler  had  said  one  day  when  the  boy 
had  been  humiliated  for  one  of  his  mis¬ 
takes,  “You i  can’t  lccep  a  good  man 
dotvn!”  So  the  boy  carried  his  jack-in- 
the-box  around  with  him.  It  was  a  ser¬ 
mon  for  him.  He  would  build  a  spring 
to  keep  him  bobbing  up  out  of  despair ! 
The  old  gentleman  caught  him  one  day 
springing  jack  out  of  his  box  when  he 
should  have  been  clearing  the  henhouse. 
“Ah-ha !”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “mak¬ 
ing  an  idol  of  it,  I  see.  We  must  cast 
out  the  idols”  and  so  he  took  the  toy 
away,  shut  the  spring  down  and  after 
the  boy  had  gone  to  bed,  hid  the  box  in 
the  ash  heap.  Spring  came  and  the  woman 
suddenly  decided  to  make  soft  soap — so 
the  boy  was  put  at  work  filling  the 
“leach”  with  ashes.  He  shoveled  the  ashes 
into  a  bucket  and  then  mounting  a  step 
ladder  poured  them  into  the  leach.  At 
almost  the  middle  of  the  pile  his  shovel 
struck  some  hard  substance.  There  was 
his  beloved  jack — where  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  hidden  him.  The  box  had  be¬ 
gan  to  decay  and  the  spring  was  red  with 
rust.  The  boy  pushed  back  the  hook. 
There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation  then 
with  a  snap  jack  jumped  up  for  the  last 
time.  The  rusty  spring  had  broken.  It 
was  the  end  of  jack’s  activity.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  children  who  all 
through  childhood  were  repressed  and 
nailed  down  with  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  human  forces  bred  into  them  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  Nature.  They  are  sud¬ 
denly  sent  out  into  the  world,  free,  or  at 
least  with  opportunity  to  “enjoy  life.”  In 
their  jump  for  the  things  of  life  so  long 
denied  them  they  break  the  rusted  spring 
— just  as  jack  did. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  remarkable  what  will  enter  a 
man’s  mind  sometimes  when  the  doors  of 
the  brain  are  all  left  open.  That  condi¬ 
tion  often  comes  before  an  open  fire  on  a 
cold  night  when  you  have  worked  or 
studied  so  long  that  mind  and  muscle  are 
weary.  Curious  forms  appear  among  the 
flames  and  curious  noises  group  them¬ 
selves  in  the  snap  and  roar  of  the  fire.  In 
some  of  these  old  logs  little  cavities  are 
formed.  Air  or  it  may^be  moisture  gath¬ 
ers  in  them.  The  heat  of  the  fire  causes 
them  to  expand  and  finally  they  explode 
with  a  snap  or  pop  which  seems  like  a 
message  direct  from  Nature.  The  dog  lies 
blinking  at  the  fire.  He  probably  would 
not  be  here  if  mother  were  at  home,  but 
there  he  lies  peering  into  the  fire  evi¬ 
dently  seeing  things  which  you  or  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  Now  he  turns  and  looks 
at  me  as  though  he  would  like  to  tell  me 
something.  He  looks  back  at  the  fire 
with  a  puzzled  expression  and  then  looks 
at  me  again.  What  does  he  see  there? 
What  is  he  trying  to  tell  me?  There 
comes  to  mind  a  story  told  by  a  man  who 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Klondike  gold 
excitement,  went  to  that  northern  soli¬ 
tude.  He  tells  of  a  man,  a  gold  hunter, 
who  lived  through  one  of  these  terrible 
Winters  alone  in  his  little  mining  shack. 
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SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Roller  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J. 


V(/h  1 1  Do  the  Selective  Fruit  Growers 
Specify  GRASSELLI  GRADE  ? 


WHEN  you  critically  examine  the  buying  habits  in  any  of 
the  commercial  fruit  growing  sections  such  as  western 
New  York,  for  example,  or  the  Shenandoah  Valley  or  the  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan  or  the  famous  Pacific  northwest  district,  why 
do  you  find  the  careful  growers  spraying  with  GRASSELLI? 

And  more  significant  still,  why  do  they  select  it  continually  year  after  year? 
Think  it  over. 


There’s  a  Grasselli  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don’t  know  his  location, 
write  us.  Grasselli  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  your  dormant  spray 
should  have  early  consideration. 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Lime  Sulphur 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Casein  Spreader 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

Founded  in  1839 


20  Years  before  Custer’s  Last  Standi— 


E-B  (“Emerson”)  was  providing 
the  plows  with  which  the  hardy 
pioneers  carved  out  the  Empire  of 
the  West.  The  three-quarters  of 
a  century  since  then  has  been  a 
period  of  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  and  progressfor E-B.  Today 
E-B  implements  are  making  an 
even  greater  contribution  to  the 
scienceof  farmingand  the  welfare 
of  thefarmer.  Itisamatterof  pride 


with  us  that  they  save  minutes  and 
muscles,  and  make  possible  the 
maximum  yield  with  the  least  ef¬ 
fort.  Aside  from  their  labor-saving 
features  there’s  a  homespun  hon¬ 
esty  about  E-B  implements — an 
honesty  of  construction  and  price 
— that  makes  your  satisfaction 
certain.  If  you  want  sound  values 
check  the  implements  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


EMEmSON*BMANTIN(GMAM 

Warm  Madhimeiy 


Mower 
Spreader 
Corn  Binder 
Grain  Drill 
Cultivator 
Grain  Binder 
Harrow 
Hay  Loader 
Lister 


Emerson-Brantingham,  Rockford,  Illinois  Dept.; 
Please  send  complese  description  of  items  checked. 
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Name.. 


Town- 


State 


— R.  F-  D- 


Plow 
Planter 
Rake,  Dump 
Rake,  Side  Del. 
Ridge  Buster 
Stalk  Cutter 
Tractor 
Tractor  Plow 
Wagon 
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Better  S 
Ignition 


>ut  no  increase 


in  Z  engine  prices 

The  ever-reliable  “Z”  Engine  has  been 
madebetter  than  everbythehigh  tension 
rotary  magneto  illustrated  above.  This 
magneto— built  by  Fairbanks-Morse 
and  fully  guaranteed — assures  a  fat,  hot 
spark  and  makes  easy  starting  a  reality. 

It  is  a  magneto  that  is  self-oiling,  dust- 
proof  and  waterproof — the  only  rotary 
high  tension  magneto  ever  installed  as 
standard  equipment  on  an  engine  of 
this  type.  It  has  been  proved  in  use  on 
65,000  “Z”  Engines. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  type 
of  magneto  would  be  too  costly  for  in¬ 
stallation  on  a  small  engine.  But  by 
manufacturing  our  own  magneto  on  a 
volume  production  basis  we  are  able  to 
equip  the  “Z”  Engine  with  this  magneto 
at  no  increase  in  price. 

Remember  that  this  is  only  one  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  many  in  an  engine 
that  would  still  be  second  to  none  even 
if  not  so  equipped! 

Coupon  brings  interesting  details. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
Manufacturers  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Prices,  Cash  I  2  hp.  battery  equipt  $  48.50 
f.o.b.  factory.  2  hp.  magneto  equipt  58.50 
Add  freight  3  hp.  magneto  equipt  101.00 
to  your  town.  |  6  hp.  magneto  equipt  153.00 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

“Z”  Engines 

. . . ....... — - 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  8b  CO.,  Dept.  3341  S 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

With  no  obligation  send  free  description  S 
of  F-M  “Z”  Engines. 

Name .  ! 

Address . R.  F.  D .  ! 

Town . State .  ? 


Money 


In  Accurately  Sawed 
Lumber — 

Farquhar  Newly  Improved  Sawmill  has 
proven  a  Big  Money  Maker  because  it  cuts 
Accurate  lumber  rapidly.  Built  in  sizes  for 
tractor  or  steam  power.  Equipped  with  every 
modern  device  for  rapid  accurate  sawing — 
Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender  logs ; 
Head  Block  for  Standard  Sawing — -any  type  of 
dog.  Chain  Oiling  or  Roller  Bearings.  Power 
Receder,  Quick  Acting  Geared  Set  Works. 

Simple  —  Strong  —  Dependable.  Easily 
operated  and  quickly  moved  to  new  location. 
Has  large  capacity  and  long  life.  Let  us 
send  you  new  Bulletin  just  off  the  press. 

We  also  build  Enemes,  Boilers,  Crain  and 
Bean  Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses 
and  Farm  Implements.  Ask  for  Catalog 
of  machine  in  which  you  are  interested. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  York,  Pa.  U.  S.  A. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


WriteLeRcy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


His  only  companion  was  a  dog.  This  dog 
was  a  husky  or  Indian  sled-dog,  said  to 
be  at  least  one-quarter  wolf.  We  know 
there  are  dogs  of  that  breeding  and  curi¬ 
ous  tales  are  told  about  the  tendencies 
they  take  from  their  ancestors.  In  some 
cases  the  wolf  blood  shows  in  its  ferocity 
and  cunning  while  in  others  the  greater 
intelligence  and  faithfulness  of  the  dog 
will  predominate.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  courage  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  man  and  dog  were  left  alone 
in  their  little  shack.  The  man  grew  mor¬ 
bid  and  suspicious.  The  dog  would  lie 
before  the  lire  at  times.  He  would,  appar¬ 
ently,  study  the  flames  and  then  turn  and 
look  gravely  at  his  master.  Some  time 
after  this  long  scrutiny  the  dog  would 
curl  up  his  legs  and  growl. 

As  this  kept  on  the  man  began  to  lose 
his  nerve.  What  did  this  dog  mean : 
what  did  lie  see  in  the  fire  that  prompted 
him  to  turn  and  look  at  his  master?  Hid 
lie  see  the  spirits  of  his  old  wolf  ancestors 
with  all  their  ferocious  cunning  urging 
him  to  attack  and  kill  this  human  at  his 
side?  Or  did  he  see  his  mother’s  people, 
the  dog,  trying  to  tell  him  that  man  was 
his  friend  and  not  his  enemy?  The  man 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  over  it.  At 
times  he  fancied  he  could  see  in  the  flames 
a  long  gray  head  and  gleaming  eyes  and 
hear  a  harsh  voice  :  “Kill  him,  now  is 
your  chance.  He  is  the  enemy  of  your 
race.  He  has  put  you  in  slavery.  Kill 
him,  curse  your  mother’s  people  and  come 
back  into  the  wilderness  where  you  be¬ 
long  !”  Then  there  would  seem  to  appear 
a  large,  square  head  with  mild  brown 
eyes  and  another  voice  could  be  heard : 
“Let  him  alone.  Serve  him.  He  is  your 
friend.  You  are  passing  up  away  from 
the  savage  into  a  life  of  service.  Do  not 
spoil  it  all  by  reverting  to  savagery.”  I 
can  imagine  how  a  man,  nervous  and 
sick,  alone  with  a  dumb  brute  with  this 
horrible  taint  in  his  blood,  might  give 
way  to  imagination.  At  first  he  thought 
to  kill  the  dog  but  even  when  he  raised 
his  axe  the  dog  jumped  up  at  him  show¬ 
ing  dog  affection.  This  man  ran  a  line  of 
traps  to  occupy  his  time  and  one  day  he 
went  through  the  snow,  hunting  for  game. 
By  accident  he  stepped  into  one  hidden 
trap.  It  sprung  and  held  him  fast.  It 
was  not  a  large  trap  and  he  knew  that  in 
time  he  could  work  free.  He  had  laid  his 
gun  and  axe  against  a  tree  some  distance 
away.  As  he  bent  over  to  try  and  open 
the  trap  he  caught  sight  of  a  big  grey 
shadow  stealing  through  the  underbrush 
beside  him.  It  was  a  wolf,  hungry  and 
gaunt,  seeming  to  know  that  his  prey 
was  hopeless.  The  great  beast  came 
steadily  and  slowly  upon  him.  Then 
there  was  a  rustle  in  the  snow  and  the 
dog  sprang  over  a  log  and  stood  between 
the  wolf  and  his  master.  The  two  ani¬ 
mals  stood  watching  each  other  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  They  were  evidently  talking — the 
wolf  tempting  the  dog  with  all  the  joys 
of  free  life.  One  can  imagine  the  feeling 
of  this  man  as  this  mental  struggle  be¬ 
tween  savagery  and  civilization  went  on 
before  him.  Then  evidently  the  wolf  gave 
some  most  insulting  suggestion,  for  the 
dog  suddenly  sprang  at  him  and  in  an 
instant  had  him  by  the  throat.  They 
struggled  and  rolled  up  to  the  trapped 
gold  hunter.  The  dog  conquered.  He 
looked  at  his  foe  and  then  jumped  up 
against  his  master's  side — proud  of  his 
service.  The  man  worked  his  foot  free 
and  as  he  limped  back  to  his  shack,  he 
wondered  how  he  could  have  suspected 
his  friend. 

I  could  make  what  might  be  an  appli¬ 
cation  about  true  friendship,  but  I  have 
taken  too  much  space  as  it  is.  There’s 
the  call  for  dinner,  too.  We  shall  have  a 
roast  fresh  ham,  potatoes,  yellow  turnips' 
and  onions,  baked  apples  and  a  pudding 
— nearly  all  _  of  it  produced  on  Hope 
Farm.  _  As  his  mistress  is  not  at  home, 
I’m  going  to  give  this  dog  a  good  portion. 
Come  along  with  us.  h.  w.  c. 


Fertilizing  Young  Cherry 
Trees 

I  have,  seen  cherry  trees  that  were 
growing  in  a  chicken  run  yield  abund¬ 
antly.  Would  this  mean  ammonia?  I 
should  like  to  set  out  a  few  hundred  and 
thought  of  doctoring  the  holes  before 
planting.  .  The  land  is  quite  light  and 
sandy.  Wherever  I  have  taken  care  to 
notice  they  seem  to  do  best  in  the  shade. 

New  Jersey.  m.  j.  b. 

Do  not  put  anything  in  the  hole,  not 
even  manure.  More  often  than  not,  you 
will  cause  injury.  The  newly-forming 
roots  are  very  easily  destroyed  by  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers,  even  excessive  surface 
applications  proving  harmful.  If  you 
fertilize  the  trees  at  all  the  first  year 
make  the  application  small  and  a  couple 
of  feet  back  from  the  tree.  Injury  would 
be  especially  likely  to  occur  on  your  light 
soil. 

Your  observations  on  growth  and  yield 
are  correct.  Cherry  trees  need  to  be  kept 
vigorously  growing  if  they  are  to  bear 
heavily.  Nitrogen  applications  will  usu¬ 
ally  prove  beneficial  to  bearing  cherry 
trees.  h.  b.  t. 


Send  fo  r 

this  BOOK 


Ifs  FREE/ 


The  booklet  will  tell  you  how  to  use  it 
correctly — effectively. 

Send  the  coupon.  Your  copy  is  FREE 


TT  contains  complete  and  au- 
-*•  thentic  information  on  how 
and  when  to  use  Sprays  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  from  fun¬ 
gus  disease  and  insect  pests — 
and  to  definitely  increase  your 
yield  of  Grade  A  fruit. 

Lime  is  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  of  spraying  and  dusting 
mixtures.  But  it  must  be  good 
lime — -high  in  calcium,  free  of 
dirt  or  foreign  matter.  And  the 
spraying  should  be  done  often. 

Bell -Mine  Chemical  Lime, 
in  either  hydrated  or  pebble 
form,  has  been  endorsed  by 
leading  authorities.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  under  full  chemical 
control.  High  in  calcium  oxide 
— an  exceptionally  pure,  clean 
lime. 

American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ 

Address  ___ _ 


Spring  Teeth  Make 
Better  Seed  Beds 


Deep,  clean  seed  beds  with  the  soil  well  pulverized 
and  all  weeds  destroyed  are  made  with  the 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 


The  high-carbon  steel  teeth 
dig  in  and  clean  out  the  root 
stems  of  weeds  and  bring  them 
to  the  surface.  Effective  in 
hard,  gravelly  ground.  Does 
not  clog.  An  opening  between 
sections  allows  the  weeds  and 
trash  to  pass  through,  so  they 
can  be  readily  hauled  away. 


Ground  is  worked  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top  and  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Teeth  are  clipped  to  the 
bars — no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them.  Teeth  points  set  at 
any  angle  are  in  correct  posi¬ 
tion  for  penetrating  and  get¬ 
ting  all  of  the  weeds. 


Use  this  harrow  to  stimulate  production.  Write  for  literature  describing 
it.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Folder  ST-737. 


LlHg.TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


.  “Fm  a  power  in  dis  community.  I  kin 
ride  anywheres  on  my  face.”  *  “Kinda 
looks  like  you  been  doin’  it.” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ° square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  HEARING  on  the  Thayer-Gedney  school  bills 
was  called  for  Tuesdaj%  March  8.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  not  made  in  time  to  enable  us  to 
give  timely  notice.  There  will  be  a  good  attendance, 
however,  for  the  friends  of  these  bills  are  now  well 
organized  and  can  be  reached.  The  situation  is 
peculiar.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  is 
stronger  in  influence  and  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Its  members  are  more  determined  than  ever  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  district  schools. 

The  fight  against  forced  consolidation  has  the 
active  support  of  the  State  Grange  this  year.  In 
former  years  it  was  possible  to  raise  some  question 
about  the  actual  position  taken  by  the  Grange,  but 
this  year  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Grange  is 
openly  and  strongly  for  the  principles  of  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  bills.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  the  country  people  are  opposed  to  forced  con¬ 
solidation.  There  have  been  very  few  bills  at  Albany 
during  the  past  25  years  which  have  ever  received 
stronger  support  from  country  people  than  these  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Education  Department  and  its  allies  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  always  goes  with  the  control  of  the 
political  machine.  Some  members  of  the  Legislature 
seem  to  be  scared  out  of  their  boots  at  the  thought  of 
opposing  one  of  the  Albany  departments.  The  “folks 
back  home”  have  little  idea  of  the  pressure  being 
placed  on  these  members  to  prevent  their  acting  as 
country  people  demand.  The  issue  is  clear  and 
straight  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  it.  11  rite 
at  once  to  your  member  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
men  named  last  week,  and  tell  them  lespeetfully  and 
forcibly  that  you  expect  them  to  support  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  school  bills.  Do  it  at  once.  This  is  where 
you  can  hell). 

* 

WE  notice  that  whenever  thbre  is  any  criticism 
of  a  department,  an  organization  or  of  some 
public  character,  there  is  an  old  familiar  chorus 
from  those  who  are  affected.  Such  criticism  is  al¬ 
ways  called  destructive.  It  may  be  just.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  outsiders  as  true,  but  to  those  who 
may  be  affected  by  it  any  attempt  to  show  a  weak¬ 
ness  or  wrong  tendency  is  always  destructive.  Those 
who  make  it  are  always  “knockers”  or  “kickers.” 
The  truth  is  that  any  attempt  at  reform  of  some 
long-established  rule  or  usage  must  be  more  or  less 
destructive.  TVe  see  evidences  of  that  every  day  m 
building  operations.  Many  a  great  building  may 
seem  to  the  average  man  still  sound  and  fit,  but 
those  who  know  the  demands  of  modern  business 
know  that  it  does  not  suit.  Thus  we  see  hundreds 
of  such  city  buildings  torn  down  and  rebuilt  after 
a  new  and  better  plan.  Or  the  old  building  may  be 
made  over  so  that  you  will  hardly  recognize  it. 
Those  who  advocate  such  changes  and  point  out  the 
defects  or  needs  of  the  old  buildings  are  not  called 
“knockers.”  They  are  said  to  have  vision,  but  first 
of  all  must  come  destructive  criticism  to  clean  out 
the  mistakes  which  have  become  evident.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  one  can  give  really  constructive  criticism 
without  first  being  destructive. 

* 


FEW  of  us  realize  how  the  markets  for  green 
vegetables  have  changed  in  late  years.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  great  majority  of  the  people  never 
dreamed  of  eating  fresh  vegetables  in  Winter.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  carrots  and  yellow  turnips  represented  the 
vegetable  food  on  most  tables.  The  distribution  of 
canned  goods  was  beginning  to  be  general.  In  the 
year  1900  we  saw  a  well-to-do  man  eat  his  first 
mouthful  of  canned  sweet  corn.  At  that  time  there 
w  as  a  strong  contest  among  northern  gardeners  to 
produce  the  earliest  peas,  beans  or  tomatoes,  for 
these  always  brought  a  superior  price.  Today  much 
of  this  has  changed.  One  can  now  buy  peas,  Lima 
beans,  lettuce,  asparagus,  spinach  and  other  vege¬ 


tables  of  excellent  quality  every  day  through  the 
Winter.  They  come  into  the  New  York  market  from 
all  over  the  continent ;  if  not  the  world.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  they  can  be  transported  so  far  and  yet 
keep  in  such  excellent  condition.  When  first  deliv¬ 
ered  here  they  do  not  seem  stale  or  shopworn.  It 
will  mean  a  complete  revolution  of  the  gardening- 
business  at  this  end  of  the  country.  There  will  still 
be  good  demand  for  vegetables  during  their  natural 
season,  but  it  seems  likely  that  glass-house  garden¬ 
ing  or  Winter  forcing  will  suffer.  Transportation 
and  new  methods  of  cold  storage  are  forcing  a  com¬ 
plete  change  upon  our  Winter  markets. 


understand  why  the  milk  of  a  cow  afflicted  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  unfit  for  human  consumption  when  the  flesh 
of  the  same  animal  is  so  used  with  the  sanction  of  the 
State.  This  court  is  powerless  to  inquire  into  this 
phase  of  the  controversy,  however  alluring  or  profitable 
the  pursuit  of  such  an  inquiry  might  be.  Such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  is  legislative,  and  not  a  judicial  function. 

This  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  while  such 
a  quarantine  may  be  considered  legal  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  question  about  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  rule.  Evidently  the  dairymen  must  go  to  the 
Legislature  for  any  remedy.  We  shall  have  a  more 
extended  review  of  the  case,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  dairymen  —  and 
there  is  a  decided  reaction  against  the  manner  in 


* 

THE  little  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  is  a  small  place 
— like  Waterloo,  Gettysburg,  Lexington  or  York- 
town.  These  little  places  loom  large  in  history  be¬ 
cause.  they  represent  the  spots  on  which  were  laid 
the  fulcrum  of  history  when  mighty  forces  attempted 
(o  pry  away  from  the  earth  the  deadening  weight 
which  hampered  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  This 
Madrid  event  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  New 
York  education.  Before  we  are  done  with  it  we 
shall  all  know  whether  the  New  York  courts  permit 
trickery,  intimidation  and  the  breaking  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  ties  in  order  to  join  several  school  districts 
together.  Whether  these  things  were  resorted  to  at 
Madrid  we  leave  you  to  decide  after  reading  the  fair 
and  calm  statement  on  page  425,  and  remember  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  alone  in  its  statement  of  this 
case.  All  over  St.  Lawrence  County  the  feeling  runs 
high.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Canton,  N.  Y., 
puts  it  in  this  forcible  way : 


What  took  place  at  Madrid  the  other  day  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  centralization  of  schools  is  but  open  evidence  of 
the  work  that  has  been  sedulously  carried  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  by  the  State  Education  Department,  in 
its  attempt  to  place  its  hands  more  firmly  on  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  State.  Centralized  schools  and 
consolidated  schools  when  worked  out  the  way  the 
Albany  department  wants  it  will  bring  a  condition  that 
will  make  a  few  persons  in  the  Education  Department 
overlords  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  schools. 
The  movement  is  the  work  of  years,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  pounding  away  so  patiently  _  that 
there  are  now  breaks  all  along  the  line  of  opposition, 
and  unless  a  halt  is  called  by  those  who  believe  it  not 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  have  so  much  power- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central  organization,  the  end 
is  not  far  off. 

Taxpayers  of  the  districts  affected  in  the  towns  of 
Madrid,  Potsdam  and  Waddington,  who  believe  they  are 
being  given  a  raw  deal,  are  not  lying  down  to  take  their 
punishment,  but  are  making  a  last  ditch  fight  in  the 
courts  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  that  will 
allow  the  Education  Department  to  destroy  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  has  been  long  regarded  as  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion — the  “little  red  school-house.” 


Up  to  this  time  the  Education  Department  has 
claimed  that  they  never  attempt  to  force  consolida¬ 
tion  upon  the  people.  In  the  face  of  the  doings  at 
Madrid  they  must  now  abandon  that  claim.  Our 
thought  is  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  seen 
opposition  to  their  plans  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  thus  they  made  an  extra  effort  to  show  their 
power  as  a  little  intimation  of  what  they  can  do  if 
need  be.'  It  will  not  work  out  that  way,  for  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week  our  country  people  are 
learning  much  more  about  this  method  of  forcing 
education  at  the  point  of  a  club.  Ofttimes  before 
now  men  have  been  called  .winners  on  a  technicality 
only  to  find  themselves  marked  for  life.  “  ’Twas  a 
famous  victory !”  But  it’s  not  over  yet.  Some  “vic¬ 
tories”  only  pave  the  way  for  future  defeat. 


ON  page  260  we  had  an  account  of  a  celebrated 
cattle  case  tried  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  case  was 
brought  by  the  State  Farms  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  against  Chris  Teuscher,  a  dairy  farmer  who  re¬ 
fused  to  have  his  cows  tested  after  his  township  had 
“signed  up”  for  the  test.  This  case  was  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  order  enforcing  a  quarantine 
of  the  farm  when  a  dairyman  refuses  the  test  after 
90  per  cent  have  called  for  it.  The  judgment  has 
just  been  rendered  by  Justice  Wm.  F.  Dowling  of 
Utica. 

He  decides  in  favor  of  the  department,  or  as  the 
case  was  brought,  “the  people,”  and  fixes  damages 
at  $25  each  for  two  violations  of  the  law.  He  also 


grants : 

A  permanent  injunction  restraining  and  enjoining  de¬ 
fendant  from  any  further  violation  of  Section  76  or  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Law,  and  restraining  and  enjoining 
him  from  removing  or  causing  to  be  removed  Irom  his 
quarantined  premises,  any  products  of  his  said  untested 
herd  of  bovine  animals,  also  is  granted. 

In  his  written  decision  Justice  Dowling  makes 


this  comment  about  a  side  of  the  case  which,  as  ho 
says,  is  not  a  judicial  function— but  is  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  remedy. 


From  the  evidence  in  this  case  and  from  the  argu- 
ents  laid  before  me  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  law 
mid  be  administered  far  more  wisely  and  effectively 
mn  it  is  at  present.  There  may  be  certain  abuses 
rowing  out  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaughtered  cat- 
e  It  may  be  the  public  is  being  imposed  upon  by  the 
lie  of  condemned  animals  which  are  clearly  unfit  tor 
uman  consumption.  It  is  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to 


which  the  test  has  been  conducted. 
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PLANT-FOOD  when  we  buy  it  in  bags,  often  takes 
money  that  ought  to  go  for  other  purposes.  The 
most  expensive  of  all  is  nitrogen.  Many  of  us  go 
right  ahead  throwing  it  away.  The  water  washes  it 
out  of  the  manure,  or  we  help  turn  it  into  gas  which 
escapes  into  the  air.  For  years  we  have  tried  to 
show  that  burnt  lime  should  not  be  put  with  ma¬ 
nure.  In  such  cases  the  lime  starts  chemical  action 
which  sets  free  the  ammonia.  Off  it  goes  into  the 
air.  There  is  a  great  loss  in  this  way  when  lime  is 
mixed  with  poultry  manure.  Now  comes  a  reader 
who  thinks  he  has  caught  us  off  our  base : 

For  years  you  have  advised  us  not  to  mix  lime  with 
manure  because  the  action  resulting  from  such  mixing 
drives  off  the  ammonia.  Yet  now  you  come  advising  a 
gardener  to  put  chicken  manure  on  his  garden,  plow  or 
spade  it  under  and  then  spread  lime  and  rake  or  har¬ 
row  it  in.  What  is  that  but  mixing  the  two?  “Consis¬ 
tency,  thou  art  a  jewel !” 

You  are  right.  It  is  a  jewel  of  the  first  value,  and 
the  advice  is  consistent.  Mixing  lime  and  manure 
above  ground  and  letting  the  mixture  remain  there 
is  one  of  the  small  crimes  of  agriculture.  It  means 
a  sure  loss  of  ammonia  into  the  air.  Plowing  the 
manure  and  then  harrowing  in  the  lime  is  also  a 
mixture,  but  different.  The  lime  and  manure  put  to¬ 
gether  underground  will  give  much  the  same  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  but  the  resulting  ammonia  will  not  be 
lost.  It  will  be  held  in  the  ground  just  where  the 
plant  roots  need  it.  Thus  there  is  a  distinction  here, 
and  also  a  difference.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  it 
in  mind. 


A  pilot  about  to  start  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  a 
trip  to  Chicago  to  carry  mail  had  his  radio  broken. 
When  told  that  “he  would  have  to  wait  till  it  was  fixed,” 
he  insisted  on  going.  They  said  it  was  a  rule  that  he 
couldn’t  go  without  one.  Finally  it  was  fixed  and  he 
started  out.  When  file  got  to  Chicago  there  was  such  a 
dense  fog  that  he  could  not  see  where  to  land.  After 
circling  around  he  spied  Lake  Michigan,  which  only 
added  more  to  his  terror  as  the  fuel  was  giving  out. 
After  a  while  he  sent  out  a  general  call  that  anybody 
who  heard  it  should  call  up  a  certain  landing  station  to 
send  up  a  few  sky  rockets.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
rockets  started  coming  up,  and  he  landed  safely.  Upon 
inquiry  he  found  that  six  amateurs  called.  W.  M. 

THIS  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  happening  all  about  us.  Some 
very  silly  and  trivial  things  are  being  put  “on  the 
air,”  and  on  the  other  hand  some  very  noble  things 
are  being  developed.  It  is  like  any  other  great  phase 
of  human  life,  with  possibilities  for  the  very  highest 
and  yet  most  ignoble  purposes.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  plan  for  bringing  humanity  together.  As  might 
be  expected,  such  a  herding  of  mind  and  spirit  may 
serve  to  develop  good  or  evil  as  those  who  use  it  de¬ 
cide.  Probably  the  next  great  development  will  be 
the  greater  use  of  light  rays  through  the  use  of  radio 
so  that  pictures  may  be  shown  at  a  distance  much  as 
we  now  transfer  sound.  This  is  being  done  success¬ 
fully  now,  but  far  finer  developments  are  coming. 
There  will  come  a  time  in  the  future  when  we  may 
stand  at  a  phone,  listen  to  distant  friends  and  ac¬ 
tually  see  them  as  they  talk  to  us.  Or  we  may  watch 
their  movements  as  we  may  now  listen  to  their  con¬ 
versation  through  a  dictaphone.  In  fact  invention 
along  these  lines  seems  to  be  destroying  what  little 
privacy  modern  life  has  left  us.  Just  what  effect 
upon  society  and  human  life  this  intrusion  upon 
solitude  and  thought  is  to  have  remains  to  be  seen. 


Brevities 

When  you  put  a  concrete  floor  in  the  henhouse  cover 
it  with  a  carpet  of  fine  sand. 

Last  week  a  telephone  message  was  sent  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  said  to  be  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  Sir  Francis  Drake  required  nearly  two  years  to 
sail  from  England  to  the  west  coast  of  America. 

Let  us  repeat  what  seems  necessary  to  say  over  and 
over,  that  nitrogen  alone  used  on  fruit  trees  will  give  a 
heavy  growth,  dark  green  foliage,  rather  late  ripening, 
large  fruit,  but  poor  color.  Potash  improves  the  color 
and  flavor.  Phosphorus  hastens  ripening  and  gives 
firmer  texture. 

We  have  made  something  of  a  collection  of  peculiar 
wills.  Here  is  one  reported  from  Brooklyn : 

“All  my  earthly  goods  I  have  in  store 
I  leave  to  my  dear  wife  for  evermore. 

I  freely  give,  no  limit  do  I  fix, 

This  is  my  will,  she  is  the  executrix.” 

This  covered  an  estate  of  $10,000,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  it  was  an  undertaker. 
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Champlain  Valley  Dairy  Matters 

IT  is  announced  through  the  public  press  that  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  pool  have  appropriated  $150,000  to 
build  plants  and  develop  a  new  milk  train  out  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
railroad  to  increase  the  New  York  City  milk  supply. 
This  section  is  now  producing  butter  and  using  the 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  on  the  farms.  There  are 
more  contented  farmers  and  less  abandoned  farms 
there  now  than  in  the  milk-shipping  sections. 

Right  through  the  period  of  milk  shortage  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  now  the  pool  has  been  returning  its  pa¬ 
trons  from  40  to  62  cents  per  100  lbs.  below  the  liquid 
price  on  the  theory  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  milk 
in  the  market.  Now  it  proposes  to  take  $150,000  out 
of  the  returns  of  old  patrons  to  bring  new  milk  from 
a  new  territory  further  to  increase  the  surplus,  and 
further  to  reduce  the  net  returns  to  producers.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  any  pool  patron  is  dense 
enough  not  to  see  the  fatality  of  that  policy  to  the 
dairy  industry  or  the  service  in  it  to  the  Bordens. 

If  this  sacrifice  of  old  patrons  were  a  benefit  to 
the  producers  in  the  new  territory  agriculture  as  a 
whole  would  not  suffer.  What  one  lost  another 
would  gain,  but  everyone  familiar  with  the  business 
knows  that  the  same  trials  and  hardships  and  losses 
that  the  old  patrons  have  suffered  for  five  years  will 
be  experienced  by  the  new  victims  as  long  as  this 
unholy  alliance  exists  between  these  officials  and 
the  Borden  Company. 

If  dairy  farmers  of  the  Champlain  Valley  go  into 
this  deal  they  will  pay  for  the  plants  indirectly,  and 
the  pool-Borden  alliance  will  own  them  and  control 
them.  The.  farmers  will  do  better  to  build  the  plants 
themselves  and  take  bonds  paying  6  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  themselves  to  pay  for  them.  Then  they  can  sell 
their  milk  to  the  dealer  who  will  pay  the  best  price 
for  it.  Other  dealers  have  paid  an  average  of  50 
cents  per  100  lbs.  more  for  five  years;  suppose  they 
get  30  cents  more  on  their  2,000  cans,  it  would  re¬ 
turn  them  all  the  $150,000  in  ten  months  and  they 
would  own  the  plants.  This  is  not  visionary  or 
guesswork.  We  will  gladly  direct  the  Champlain 
Valley  dairy  farmers  to  farm  the  plants  that  have 
the  record. 

The  pool-Borden  partnership  is  the  most  withering 
blight  that  has  struck  the  dairy  industry  of  New 
York  during  its  entire  history. 

tl 

The  Value  of  a  Dollar 

What  is  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar?  P. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  value  of  anything  is  the  other  thing,  that  you 
can  exchange  for  it.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is 
just  the  thing  or  things  that  you  can  get  for  it  at  the 
time.  Usually  when  we  exchange  other  things  for 
money— the  dollar — we  speak  of  it  as  the  price. 

What  this  correspondent  intends  to  ask  is  probably 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  now  compared 
with  some  time  in  the  past.  The  economists  have 
found  the  average  price  of  35  or  40  staple  articles 
for  the  five-year  period  from  1910  to  1914,  and  the 
price  of  the  same  articles  now,  and  find  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  price  or  value  of  the  dollar  now  is  about  65 
cents  compared  with  the  1910-1914  period.  If  you 
find  the  cost  price  of  an  article  for  any  time  in  the 
past  and  divide  it  by  .65 'you  get  a  price  you  must 
receive  now  to  equal  the  previous  price  when  the 
dollar  would  buy  more  of  the  things  you  need. 

For  example,  the  price  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  in 
December,  1915,  was  $1.70  -t-  .65  =  $2.61.  In  other 
words,  $1.70  bought  as  much  of  other  goods  in  1915 
as  $2.61  bought  December,  1926.  But  of  the  things 
the  farmer  had  to  buy  at  retail  in  December,  1926, 
he  probably  got  less  for  $2.61  than  he  got  for  $1.70 
ten  years  back 


Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange 

HE  1926  report  of  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change  is  encouraging  reading  for  friends  of 
farm  co-operation.  Starting  in  1912  with  a  capital 
of  $S,240,  it  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $49,072.89, 
and  total  assets  of  $62,179.12.  Its  sales  for  1926 
were  $474,418.44,  and  its  total  earned  income  $47,- 
280.22.  It  had  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  $6,292.86. 
Its  sales  of  fruit  for  1926  were  the  largest  in  the 
15-year  record,  and  the  percentage  of  sales  cost  the 
smallest. 

Owing  to  the  large  fruit  production  last  year  many 
prices  ranged  low,  but  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
currants  were  exceptions  according  to  the  report.  At 
Marlboro  the  crop  was  65  percent  of  normal,  and  at 
Milton  100  percent.  Prices  opened  at  28  cents  and 
sold  down  to  14  cents  with  an  average  of  19*4  cents 
per  quart. 

Currants  were  a  70  percent  crop.  These  were  sold 


in  a  pool,  800  tons  in  all,  at  $130  per  ton  to  the 
growers.  The  Exchange  sold  250  tons  of  cherries  at 
5%  cents  per  lb.  for  cold  packing  and  12  carloads 
more  at  6  cents  per  lb.  in  baskets.  Bartlett  pears 
were  an  80  percent  crop.  The  selling  price  was 
$1.50  a  bushel.  Kieffers  yielded  50  percent  crop,  and 
the  price  of  3,000  barrels  was  $3.75  a  barrel  for  ex¬ 
port.  The  grape  crop  of  the  section  was  only  fair 
and  sold  from  70  cents  down  to  40  cents  per  basket. 
The  report  refers  to  sales  for  one  grower  of  7,385 
baskets  at  59.11  cents  per  basket,  netting  the  grower 
$4,365.32.  The  other  grower  turned  in  10,173  bas¬ 
kets,  which  the  Exchange  sold  for  60.56  cents  a  bas¬ 
ket,  netting  the  grower  $6,163.43. 

The  quality  of  apples  was  never  better  in  this 
favored  fruit  section,  but  only  McIntosh  brought 
good  prices.  The  Exchange  sold  214-in.  Greenings 
for  $3.75,  and  $2.90  for  15  carloads  of  Ben  Davis  in 
October,  but  sold  cars  later  at  $2.60.  The  Exchange 
recommends  earlier  picking  of  this  fruit  for  export 
trade. 

This  Exchange  estimates  that  it  saves  20  percent 
on  supplies  furnished  its  members.  It  handles  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  spraying  materials.  It  also  runs  a 
cooper  shop,  and  a  box  factory. 

We  like  to  report  these  records  of  local  co-opera¬ 
tive  units.  They  prove  that  farmers  have  the  ability 
to  run  their  own  collective  business,  and  when  the 
business  is  once  established  it  becomes  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  community.  The  management  for  1926 
was :  J.  W.  Clarke,  president ;  C.  C.  DuMond,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  J.  Ilepworth,  treasurer ;  J.  R.  Conway, 
assistant  treasurer ;  L.  W.  Craft,  secretary ;  W.  P. 
Garmany,  director ;  H.  T.  Velie,  director ;  George 
Hildebrand,  general  manager. 


Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

HE  interest  in  the  merger  organization  is  well 
sustained,  and  the  membership  is  coming  in. 
Every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  success  of  this  organization.  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  make 
it  a  profitable  business,  and  this  association  has  the 
three  essential  and  fundamental  principles  of  real 
co-operation ;  voluntary  association,  equal  voice  in 
the  management  and  equal  share  in  the  benefits.  It 
provides  absolute  control  by  the  members  and  full 
information.  There  are  75,000  dairymen  available 
for  membership.  We  hope  to  see  every  one  of  them 
in  it,  and  the  sooner  they  come  the  better  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  records  show  that  dairy  farmers  have 
been  working  for  five  years  for  less  than  the  wages 
they  pay  their  hired  men.  Those  who  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  such  returns  can  help  themselves  and  their 
industry  by  working  together  in  this  association.  The 
membership  blanks  are  ready.  Do  you  want  one? 


Higher  Tariff  on  Celery  and  Onions 

C*  ELERY  and  onion  growers  of  the  black  lands  in 
✓  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  requested  Representa¬ 
tive  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  to  use  his  influence  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rates  on 
these  vegetables  to  overcome  the  destructive  compe¬ 
tition  of  imported  products.  Vegetable  producers  are 
abundantly  justified  in  demanding  protection  from 
imports.  More  than  one-half  the  agricultural  im¬ 
ports  are  vegetables.  There  are  enough  of  them  im¬ 
ported  to  pay  for  one-half  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  exported.  Farmers  are  obliged  to  compete  in 
their  own  natural  markets,  with  the  cheapest  foreign 
labor.  If  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a  high  tariff  on 
manufactured  products  to  allow  factory  workers 
here  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living,  it 
is  still  more  necessary  to  make  the  tariff  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products  high  enough  to  enable  farmers 
here  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living 
against  the  farm  peasantry  of  other  lands.  Success 
to  the  Orange  County  growers  and  Congressman  Fish. 


The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society 

There  is  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  fellowship  about 
the  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  that  adds  additional  charm  to  one  of  the 
most  helpful  fruit  meetings  held  anywhere  in  the  East. 
The  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie  just  past  was  attended 
by  folks  from  several  nearby  States,  Avhile  Western  New 
York  growers  in  increasing  numbers  each  year  find  their 
way  to  this  gathering. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hudson  River  Valley  is 
ahead  of  Western  New  York  as  a  whole  in  the  adoption 
of  new  and  better  methods  of  growing  and  packing 
fancy  fruit,  just  as  New  England  is  in  turn  ahead  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  And  this  fact  was  well  illustrated 
when  the  proposed  new  packing  law  was  brought  up  for 
discussion.  In  Western  New  York  there  was  consider¬ 
able  opposition  to  the  measure  because  it  makes  the 
face  representative  of  the  pack.  At  the  Poughkeepsie 
meeting  there  was  little  or  no  opposition,  while  a  rep¬ 


resentative  from  Massachusetts  made  the  point  that  the 
reason  Massachusetts  is  not  adopting  the  same  grading 
law  New  York  is  contemplating  is  because  even  the  new 
New  York  law  is  not  strict  enough  ! 

Here  is  an  interesting  situation.  It  shows  that  the 
growers  in  a  community  must  see  the  value  of  putting 
up  a  good  pack  of  good  fruit  before  a  law  can  be  passed 
which  contains  high  standards.  Unquestionably  the 
East  is  being  driven  by  economic  pressure  to  see  the 
importance  of  giving  the  consumer  what  he  wants.  The 
result  is  the  biggest  single  step  towards  improving  the 
apple  situation  that  has  been  taken  in  50  years,  in 
which  the  face  of  the  pack  must  represent  the  pack. 
One  speaker  suggested  that  the  measure  should  be 
spoken  of  as  “making  the  pack  like  the  face.”  He  said 
that  the  way  to  pack  apples  was  to  put  the  best  apples 
on  the  face  and  then  make  the  rest  of  the  apples  in  the 
pack  like  those  on  the  face ! 

.  I?  the  basement  of  the  armory  was  an  exhibit  of  fruit 
similar  to  the  one  at  Rochester,  in  which  barrels  of 
Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  were  taken  at  random  from 
storage  and.  graded  as  to  contents.  The  figures  show  a 
wholesale  violation  of  the  grading  law,  but  a  little  closer 
observation  showrs  a  desire  to  put  up  an  honest  pack. 
1 1  1S  Pf°PeP  to  condemn  a  barrel  of  Greenings  marked 
fancy  which  are  20  per  cent  under  grade  because  of 
scale  specks,  but  the  fact  is  that  no  housewife  would 
object  to  a  barrel  of  fruit  as  good  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion.  It  was  a  barrel  of  good  fruit  although  it  violated 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  should  have  been  marked  “A” 
grade  instead  of  “fancy.”  As  a  whole  the  fruit  was  bet- 
ter  than  that  shown  at  Rochester  and  the  absence  of 
bruising  was  conspicuous  by  contrast. 

Ihe  show  fruit  exhibit  was  better  and  larger  than 
usual.  An  attractive  bank  of  fruit  from  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  was  displayed  across  one  end  of  the 
hall.  The  Germantown  community  had  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  make  an  exhibit  of  its  fruit,  and  displayed  a 
pyramid  of  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  hotel  lobby. 
Highly  colored  fruit  in  western  boxes  and  in  cartons 
vvere  conspicuous  features.  More  and  more  fruit  from 
this  section  is  finding  its  way  into  smaller  packages  each 
year,  and  each  year  sees  a  better  grade  of  fruit  grown 
and  less  poor  fruit  put  on  the  market. 

So  much  for  packing  and  grading.  Another  important 
step  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  recommending 
changes  that  Avould  be  helpful  to  growers,  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  representative  growers  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  who  have  been  working  upon  the  problem 
tor  some  time.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  the  standardization  of  varieties.  The  fruits  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  Hudson  Valley  are:  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening,  .McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Rome  Beauty,  with 
the  following  additions  for  certain  localities,  namely, 
Delicious,  Yellow  Newtown,  Northern  Spy,  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  Cortland. 

In  the  variety  question  Cortland  came  into  its  own. 
In  previous  years  Cortland  has  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  in  reference  to  its  planting  for  trial.  This  year  it 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  majority  who  knew  it. 
Apparently  Cortland  has  reached  a  place  where  its 
faults  and. virtues  are  understood  and  the  opinion  is  that 
Cortland  is  a  good  variety  and  worth  planting  in  a 
commercial  way.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  those 
who  have  already  planted  Cortland,  and  a  valuable  sug¬ 
gestion  to  those  who  have  not. 

The  program  was  interesting  and  varied.  The  first 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  insects  and  disease  problems 
and  the  remainder  of  the  two  and  a  half  days  of 
meeting  was  divided  between  marketing  problems  and 
production  problems. 

Thinning  was  shown  to  be  of  direct  monetary  value 
to  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  High  production  in 
cherries  goes  hcind  und  hund  with  good  vigor,  und  good 
vigor  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  cultivation,  nitrogen 
applications,  and  pruning.  A  bath  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  said  to  free  fruit 
of  any  objectionable  spray  residue.  The  markets  of 
Europe  which  are  still  unexplored  were  shown  to  hold 
possibilities  for  development.  -  The  Hudson  Valley  Fruit 
Investigations  are  becoming  of  increasing  value  to 
growers  through  the  direct  application  of  their  results. 

As  for  the  Summer  meeting  an  interesting  and  unique 
gathering  is  promised  by  the  enthusiastic  reception 
given  to  the  proposal  to  meet  at  Woodstock  to  erect  a 
marker  to  the  original  Jonathan  apple  tree,  which  origi- 
11a ted  there.  In  combination  with  the  attraction  of 
Hudson  Valley  scenery,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  West 
I  oint,  the  I  ishkill  Mountains,  the  haunts  of  John  Bur- 
l'oughs,  the  scenes  of  Revolutionary  War  activities  just 
150  years  ago,  and  many  other  .features,  here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  draw  people  from  New  England,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Western  New  York.  In  addition 
Woodstock  is  an  artist  center  of  considerable  charm 
which  is  a  spot  of  interest  in  itself.  Developments  will 
be  watched  by  many. 


Fruit  Peddling  in  Texas 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  lot  of  complaining  about  the 
low  price  of  fruit  ail  over  the  country.  Here  in  Texas 
we  are  always  in  a  fight  with  the  merchants.  Now  we 
have  a  law  here  that  prevents  anyone  from  selling- 
fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  from  a  railroad  car  unless 
he  sells  it  to  the  retailer,  and  we  practically  have  the 
same  law  that  applies  to  anyone  who  happens  to  have 
a  buggyload  or  an  automobile  load  of  fruit  to  sell.  If 
he  persists  in  peddling  he  is  constantly  annoyed.  As  an 
example,  last  Fall  wre  carried  a  load  of  persimmons  to 
Et.  Worth.  Me  stopped  on  a  street  out  of  the  way,  but 
a  policeman  soon  informed  us  that  we  must  move  on. 
We  managed  to  sell  a  bushel  to  a  storekeeper.  I  told 
one  of  the  boys  to  go  to  the  store  and  see  how  the  man 
was  selling  them.  The  boy  asked  him  what  his  persim¬ 
mons  were  worth,  and  he  said  $1  per  dozen.  He  paid 
us  $3  for.  a .  bushel,  and  the  bushel  had  16  dozen  per¬ 
simmons  in  it.  Now,  here  is  the  trouble;  we  could  not 
sell  our  fruit,  and  the  man  who  did  sell  it  was  asking 
so  much  that  no  one  would  buy.  Well,  we  had  to  move, 
and  went  10  miles  north  of  town  and  stopped  on  a  paved 
highway  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  store.  We  had 
sold  about  half  the  load  when  a  man  came  along  and 
told  us  we  would  have  to  move.  We  paid  no  attention 
to  him,  and  lie  phoned  the  chief  of  police.  A  policeman 
came  and  said  :  “I  cannot  see  that  you  fellows  are  doing 
a  bit  of  harm,  and  you  are  not  in  the  way,  not  blocking 
traffic,  but  I  have  instructions  to  move  you.”  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  how  it  is  in  Texas.  No  wonder  we  have 
to  pay  $5  per  bushel  for  apples  when  apples  in  New 
York  State  are  worth  50  cents  per  bushel.  If  you  sejl 
apples  in  Texas  you  are  supposed  to  have  a  license.  If 
you  have  an  orchard  of  fruit  and  a  man  wants  to  peddle 
some  of  it  he  must  buy  a  license  or  sell  to  the  dealers. 
They  tell  us  it  is  not  against  the  law  for  a  man  to  sell 
what  he  raises  in  Texas;  that  is  if  he  can  find  a  place 
where  he  will  not  be  bothered  by  some  officer. 

Texas.  j.  e.  Fitzgerald. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Middle  Age  Garden 

In  my  middle  years 
I  shall  have,  for  content, 

An  old-fashioned  garden, 

With  herbs  and  flowers  blent. 

Basil,  blessed  thistle, 

Fennel,  I  shall  grow  ; 

Rosemary,  mint,  spikenard ; 
Tansy,  row  on  row. 

Every  afternoon 
I  shall  sit  against  a  tree, 

And  smell  of  the  herbs 
Till  dreams  come  to  me. 

And  there  shall  be  roses, 

Pink,  red  and  white — 

Not  forgetting  roses 
For  my  delight  ! 

— Eleanor  C.  Koenig  in  “Herb  Woman.” 
* 

When  one  is  very  tired,  and  has  a 
brief  season  for  rest,  it  is  often  very 
soothing  to  dip  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  in 
cold  water  containing  a  little  witch  hazel, 
and  lay  this  over  the  closed  eyes.  Then 
lean  back  and  relax,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  rested  one  feels,  after  just  a  few 
minutes.  But  no  one  can  rest  effectively 
if  the  mind  is  busy  with  harassing 
thoughts. 

* 

Perhaps  none  of  the  minor  physical 
troubles  cause  a  busy  housekeeper  so 
much  misery  as  habitually  tired  or  ach¬ 
ing  feet.  In  too  many  cases  such  trou¬ 
bles  can  be  traced  to  early  neglect ;  then 
being  constantly  walking  or  standing 
there  is  no  chance  for  correction.  Well¬ 
fitting  shoes  and  stockings,  correct  posi¬ 
tion  in  standing,  bathing  and  rubbing,  are 
all  helpful.  We  have  seen  too  many  cases 
where  women  think  they  can  “get  a  little 
more  wear”  from  shoes  discarded  by  other 
members  of  the  family,  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  comfort  or  suitability.  The 
natural  result  is  a  callous  or  tender  spot, 
if  not  an  actual  corn.  Sometimes  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  fresh  pair  of  stockings,  after  a 
busy  morning  will  seem  to  rest  the  feet. 
Foot  strain  and  eye  strain  both  add  to 
the  fatigue  of  busy  people,  and  thus  les¬ 
sen  efficiency. 


Brightening  The  Room 
Where  We  Read 

To  make  a  living  we  find  it  necessary 
to  work  our  farm  during  daylight  hours, 
and  to  make  a  success  of  our  farming  we 
must  read  farm  journals  and  study  agri¬ 
cultural  bulletins.  Being  so  busy  in  the 
daytime,  with  innumerable  tasks,  we 
usually  spend  our  evenings  reading,  as 
this  is  when  we  have  the  most  leisure.  W  e 
could  not  get  up  sufficient  interest  nor 
withstand  eye  strain  to  read  much  at 
night  with  our  coal  oil  lamps,  so  we 
bought  a  gasoline  vapor  lamp  several 
years  ago,  similar  to  those  a  number  of 
our  neighbors  were  using.  This  new  lamp 
transformed  our  semi-lighted  reading 
room  into  a  very  lMit,  inviting  place  to 
spend  our  evenings,  either  at  reading, 
work  or  play. 

We  did  not  have  sufficient  capital  to 
install  an  electric  system  so  we  turned 
to  the  gasoline  vapor  lamp  as  it  had  been 
so  well  recommended  to  us  by  friends, 
while  we  had  also  seen  them  in  use.  We 
have  found  our  lamp  so  very  nice  and  use¬ 
ful  I  hope  many  other  farm  wives  read¬ 
ing  this  will  put  one  of  these  lamps  in 
their  homes,  too,  for  outside  of  flooding 
our  room  with  the  best  of  illumination  of 
several  hundred  candle  power,  it  has  re¬ 
moved  forever  our  large  coal  _  oil  lamp. 

Our  gasoline  vapor  lamp  is  quickly 
lighted  by  any  of  the  family,  merely  by 
holding  a  couple  of  matches  under  its 
coil  generator  until  the  matches  burn 
down  to  our  fingers,  when  we  turn  on  the 
gasoline,  but  shut  off  at  once.  This  little 
turn  lets  in  enough  gasoline  to  burn  about 
a  half  minute,  and  this  heats  the  genera¬ 
tor  plentifully,  when  upon  turning  on  the 
fuel  again  our  lamp  bursts  into  full  bril¬ 
liance.  The  directions  coming  with  our 
lamp  told  us  to  light  in  this  way,  so  that 
much  longer  service  could  be  secured  from 
each  generator. 

Our  new  lamp  has  no  chimneys,  so  I 
never  have  the  old  daily  chimney  cleaning 
task  to  contend  with.  No  wicks  on  our 
gasoline  lamp  either,  which  eliminates 
daily  trimming ;  in  fact  there  is  very,  very 
little  work  requiring  my  attention  ex¬ 
cept  filling  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
common  auto  gasoline,  pumping  up  every 
couple  of  days  or  so,  and  the  occasional 
tying  on  of  a  mantle,  say  once  a  month, 
as  one  wears  out  or  becomes  broken. 

Our  lamp  is  always  ready  with  its 
powerful  pure  white  illumination,  yet  is 
unflickering,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be 
easy  on  our  eyes.  A  beautiful  shade  came 
with  our  lamp,  which  sheds  a  clear  light 


through  our  rooms,  eliminating  any  direct 
dazzle  to  our  eyes. 

The  bowl  of  our  lamp  is  made  of  very 
substantial  material,  nickel  plated 
which  gives  the  lamp  a  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Sometimes  we  hang  it  up,  or  if  we 
wish  the  lamp  closer  we  place  it  on  the 
table,  and  I  know  each  farm  wife  who 
owns  one  of  these  lamps  will,  like  my¬ 
self,  want  one  for  the  kitchen  after  a 
few  months’  service.  We  do  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  especially  during  the  Winter 
evenings,  and  secure  all  our  home  light¬ 
ing  with  our  gasoline  vapor  lamp. 

MRS.  R.  L. 


Washing  a  Sheepskin  Vest 

I  notice  some  time  ago  a  lady  wanted  to 
know  how  to  wash  a  khaki  jacket  lined 
with  sheepskin.  I  had  a  sheepskin  vest ; 
the  wool  was  very  dirty,  using  in  coal 
mine,  so  I  thought  I  would  wash  it,  but 
was  informed  it  could  not  be  washed,  so 
I  proceeded  to  do  so.  I  took  lukewarm 
water,  put  in  tub,  put  washboard  over  it, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


36,  3S,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  Rust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  30-in.  size 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material,  with 
1%  yds.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


694.  —  Tiered  Junior 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  years 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  30,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3  Ya  yds.  of 
40-in.  material,  with 
%yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


422.  —  Youths’  and 
Men’s  Shirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

breast.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


and  laid  vest  on  it.  I  dipped  soap  in 
water  and  rubbed  it  all  over  the  wool, 
then  with  bare  hands  rubbed  it,  using 
whatever  water  it  took,  then  turned  it 
over  and  did  the  same  on  other  side.  I 
rinsed  it  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  two 
days  it  was  dry,  and  wool  looked  as  nice 
as  it  was  when  bought,  and  never  shrunk 
half  an  inch.  A  friend  bought  the  same 
kind  of  vest  and  when  it  was  dirty  I 
told  him  how  I  washed  mine.  He  laughed 
at  me  washing  mine;  he  said  his  wife 
could  wash  anything  that  anybody  else 
could  and  not  spoil  it.  When  we  started 
to  wear  them  the  next  Winter  I  saw  he 
did  not  wear  his,  so  I  inquired  about  it, 
and  he  told  me  she  washed  it  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  it  just  fitted  the  paper  boy,  so 
she  did  not  know  it  all,  after  all. 

B.  E.  M. 


Handy  Cupboard  for 
Kitchen  Utensils 

A  great  convenience  is  a  shallow  cup¬ 
board  built  to  accommodate  the  kitchen 
utensils,  which  are  to  be  hung  up  so  that 
they  are  all  in  sight  and  easy  reach,  each 
article  on  a  hook  of  its  own.  The  cup¬ 
board  is  16  in.  deep,  32  in.  wide  and 
7 y~2  ft.  high.  It  is  plastered  and  then 
lined  with  plain  matched  boards  so  that 
straight  end  screw  hooks  can  be  put  in 
at  will  for  hanging  things  on.  The  door 
is  all  in  one.  same  as  a  door  used  for  a 
room  or  wardrobe.  This  cupboard  is 
built  joining  a  large  cupboard  for  dishes, 
and  is  a  very  handy  arrangement.  The 
utensils  are  all  hanging  in  place  and  are 
always  clean  and  ready  for  use.  A  rack 
is  also  in  it  for  the  pan  covers. 

MARY  A.  KINTXGH. 


NESCO 


7£%\  Kerosene 

J  COOK  STOVE 


A  Nesco  cooks  everything 

THOUSANDS  of  women  who  are  using  Nesco  Kero¬ 
sene  Cook  Stoves  for  the  first  time  are  amazed  at 
the  unlimited  range  of  cooking  service.  “Nothing” 
say  these  women,  “is  impossible  on  my  Nesco”.  Steaks, 
doughnuts,  pastries  (hard  tests  for  any  oil  stove)  are  cook¬ 
ed  perfectly.  Frying,  boiling,  roasting,  baking  or  toasting 
is  an  assured  success,  every  time. 


Note  the  steady  blue  flame  directly  under  the  utensil  —  giving  the 

quick,  uniform,  intense 
heat  of  city  gas.  No 
smoke,  no  soot,  no 
odor.  With  a  Nesco 
in  your  kitchen  there 
is  no  cooking  recipe  you 
need  hesitate  to  try! 
See  your  Nesco  dealer. 

Send  for  our  beautiful 
booklet  showing  many 
sizes  and  models  of 
Nesco  Cook  Stoves. 

NationalEnameling 
?  Stamping  Co.,  Inc. 

Advertising  Department  33-c 
425  E.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 

Branches  at: 

Milwaukee  Chicago 

Granite  City,  Ill.  St.  Loui3 
New  Orleans  New  York 

Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Licensed 

Canadian  Manufacturers: 
Dominion  Stove  and  Foundry 
Company,  Penetanguishene, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


The  dean,  blue, 
contact  flame  of  the 
Nesco  burner  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  gas 
flame  cooking  heat. 


Nesco  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  of  wire  cored 
woven  asbestos  selvage 
edged  fabric. 
burning.  No  Trimming. 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  Inc.,  425  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  free  book-  N  - - 

lets,  "Everyday  Trips  To 

The  Wonderland  of  Address . . . . - . - 

Delicious  Foods”  and  Your  Hardware  Dealer’s  Name _ 

"What  Women  Say”. 

. — . — - . — . —  [M-cJy 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


washe  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  £02  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


New  Household  Device 


Order 

OCCIDENT 

Today! 

Every  Sack  of  OCCIDENT 
Special  Patent  guaranteed 
to  make  Better  Bread. 

Rolls ,  Pastry  and  Cake. 


OCCIDENT  is  the  best 
Flour — and  makes  the 
best  Bread,  Rolls, 

Pastry  and  Cake. 

Try  OCCIDENT  today! 

NSO 

OceiDEWT  FLOUR 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley.  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis.  
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Cracked 

walls 


or  ceilings 


Fill  up  the  crack 


IT’S  no  trouble  at  all  for  you  to  make 
*  cracked  walls  or  ceilings  as  good  as  new. 

Rutland  Patching  Plaster  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  patch  that’s  as  lasting  as  the  wall 
itself.  Rutland  is  easier  to  use  than  plaster 
of  paris  because  it  does  not  get  hard  or 
"set”  instantly.  Also,  it  is  more  satisfactory 
because  it  will  not  crack,  crumble  or  shrink. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2V2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay  the 
postman  30c  plus  postage. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Dept.  U-3,  Rutland,  Vt. 

RsttlamdL 

Patching  Plaster 

RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-3,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2 Vi-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patchings  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 


Name . 

Address. . ... . 

Dealer’s  Name 


KILL 

mice: 

£  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

ATALL  OCTtf 

druggists  cOr 


IF  YOUR  DRUGCST 
CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  MIS  NAMfi 


ROEBEfUKUEBtERCa 

NEWARK.  N.J 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Rarer  lias  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 


are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  lees,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

tJew  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Jade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Good  Homemade  Bread 

During  the  past  few  months  a  number 
of  people  have  said  to  me :  “I  can’t  make 
good  bread  any  more,  I  don’t  know  what 
ails  it.”  I  am  wondering  if  a  few  helps 
I  have  given  them  might  be  helpful  to 
others. 

First,  I  would  say  to  use  a  good  grade 
of  flour,  then  do  not  mix  too  much  or  too 
stiff.  If  a  bread  mixer  is  used,  ttb.a  un¬ 
til  it  will  form  a  ball  in  center  and  turns 
free  from  pan.  If  mixed  by  hand,  mix 
until  it  isn’t  sticky  and  can  be  handled 
easily.  Keep  bread  warm  at  all  times, 
and  do  not  try  to  hurry  it.  Below  is  the 
recipe  I  use,  and  more  or  less  flour  may 
be  needed  according  to  the  grade  used. 

One  medium-sized  boiled  potato,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Pour 
boiling  water  over,  mix  and  mash  all  to¬ 
gether.  Add  enough  water  to  make  about 
a  pint,  but  have  it  warm.  Add  yeast 
cake  and  set  in  warm  place  until  night. 
(I  set  mine  at  noon.)  At  night  add  to 
yeast  one  pint  warm  water,  two  heaping 
tablespoons  shortening,  3*4  qts.  flour, 
salt.  Mix  until  bread  turns  free  from 
mixer  and  is  not  sticky.  This  makes  four 
loaves.  Let  rise  over  night.  MRS.  c.  L.  M. 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

.  .  .  .  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it.  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 


The  F/ai;or  is  Roasted  In* 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Ham  and  Apple  Potpie; 
Jellied  Sweet  Apples 

I  have  been  reading  the  various  apple 
recipes  with  interest,  and  was  a  little 
amused  at  the  description  of  ham  and 
apple  potpie.  It'  is  evidently  an  easy 
way  of  making  German  potpie  or  as  they 
call  it,  schnitz  and  schmoren.  I  have 
heard  it  called,  sometimes,  schnitz  and 
gammon.  The  article  does  not  state,  but 
I  am  sure  the  broth  from  the  ham  was 
poured  over  the  dumplings  and  apples. 
To  make  this  dish  take  a  liam  bone  after 
the  best  part  has  been  sliced  off,  and  stew 
slowly  in  plenty  of  water  until  the  meat 
drops  from  the  bone.  Dip  off  as  much  fat 
as  possible  from  the  broth,  then  add  six 
sour  apples,  pared  and  cored  and  drop 
dumplings  on  top  of  the  broth,  meat  and 
apples.  Cook  slowly  without  uncovering 
kettle.  Dumplings  may  be  made  with  sour 
milk  and  soda  thickened  with  flour  or  with 
sweet  milk  and  baking  powder.  There  is 
a  “knack”  in  getting  this  stew  just  right, 
for  if  the  apples  get  too  mushy  or  the 
dumplings  fall  it  is  a  failure,  indeed.  I 
never  make  it,  for  we  do  not  care  for  it. 
I  used  to  see  a  Danish  woman  making 
it  quite  often. 

I  sometimes  make  a  ham  potpie,  but  I 
prefer  to  add  potatoes  and  thick  slices  of 
turnips.  I  steam  dumplings  in  a  steamer 
and  add  them  to  the  stew  just  before 
serving.  The  old-fashioned  bean  porridge 
was  made  from  ham  broth  with  just 
enough  beans  boiled  in  it  to  thicken  it 
about  like  gruel. 

We  enjoy  jellied  sweet  apples.  To 
make  this  dish  take  about  12  Tolman 
Sweets,  cut  in  halves  and  remove  the 
cores ;  do  not  pare.  Put  on  to  cook  with 
1*4  cups  hot  water  and  a  heaping  cup 
of  sugar;  put  two  large  sour  apples,  pre¬ 
pared  the  same,  on  top  of  the  sweet  ones. 
Watch  closely  and  remove  the  sour  pieces 
as  soon  as  they  are  tender,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  minutes.  Cook  the  sweet  apples 
slowly  until  very  tender,  take  up  in  a 
deep  dish  and  pour  the  juice  slowly  over 
the  apples,  taking  care  to  coat  over  each 
piece.  The  sour  apples  will  have  added 
enough  pectin  to  make  a  firm  and  de¬ 
licious  jelly.  These  jellied  apples  are  nice 
to  eat  with  meat,  or  eaten  warm  with 
cream  they  make  a  fine  dessert.  The 
pieces  of  sour  apples  may  be  served  with 
the  others  if  liked,  though  I  usually  re¬ 
move  the  skins  and  add  pulp  to  sweetened 
aople  sauce.  I  plan  to  have  apple  sauce 
every  morning  for  breakfast.  Sometimes 
when  I  put  sweet  apples  on  to  stew  I 
also  put  on  a  saucepan  of  quartered  sour 
apples  for  sauce,  then  I  dip  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  from  the  sour  ap¬ 
ples  on  to  the  sweet  apples,  and  that  will 
make  the  sweet  apple  syrup  jelly  very 
nicely.  mks.  Stanley  carpenter. 


Creamless  Ice  Cream 

Why  is  it  everyone  thinks  they  must 
have  eggs  and  cream  in  order  to  make 
ice  cream?  I  make  it  without  either,  and 
mine  never  has  to  go  begging.  Here  is 
one  that  we  are  especially  fond  of,  and  I 
can  give  the  children  a  “big”  dish,  for 
it  is  not  as  rich  as  if  cream  were  used. 

I  put  three  quarts  of  whole  milk  in  a 
dish  on  the  stove  and  when  it  just  starts 
to  boil  I  add  the  following  mixture : 
Three  cups  sugar,  three  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  peanut  butter,  mixed  with  the 
sugar,  three  rounded  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  *4  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  this  to¬ 
gether  and  moisten  with  a  little  of  the 
warm  milk.  After  this  is  all  added  to 
milk  which  has  just  come  to  a  boil,  I  let 
it  boil  about  two  minutes,  then  I  add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  extract  and  pour  into 
my  gallon  freezer  while  hot,  and  freeze 
right  away.  Thi ;  does  not  have  to  be 
cooled  like  ice  cream  which  has  cream 
added  before  freezing.  1  make  a  freezer 
of  this  while  doing  my  baking  Saturday 
morning,  and  by  packing  it  well  it  is 
fine  for  Sunday  if  it  is  not  wanted  be¬ 
fore.  Sometimes  I  add  a  few  crushed 
jumbo  salted  Speanuts  before  freezing. 

MRS.  L.  S.  C. 


‘  My  boy,  when  you  grow  up  I  want 
you  to  be  a  gentleman.”  “I  don’t  want  to 
be  a  gentleman,  pop — I  wanna  be  like 
you.” — Rutgers  Chanticleer. 


Saves  time ,  work 
and  clothes 


A  few  pieces  or  a  tubful  of  clothes 
are  quickly  and  easily  washed 
with  this  new-method  washer. 
Made  to  fasten  on  every  kind  of 
tub.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  requir¬ 
ing  only  slight  bending  of  the  arm. 
A  12-year-old  girl  can  do  it.  The 
suction  and  double  action  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  out  the  dirt  and 
does  not  rub  or  wear.  By  drain¬ 
ing  out  the  water  it  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  an  excellent  wringer 
for  heavy  pieces. 

Complete  Washer 
(: without  tub )  Only  ®10 

by  parcel-post  prepaid,  cash  with 
order.  Or  with  two  satisfactory 
references,  $1  with  order  and  $1 
each  month  for  the  next  ten  months. 
(Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  and  return  the  washer 
within  30  days.)  In  ordering,  state 
on  what  kind  of  tub  washer  is  to 
be  used.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed.  Sales  easily  made 
on  demonstration.  Address 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
tne  Company  which  is  Specialixina 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Bill.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 


plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it 
can  t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or*  “be  plaved  with,” 
and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat 
oyd  taut  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own  teeth 
VV  hy  endure  dropping,  rocking  plates  another 
day  when  Klutch  will  give  you  instant  relief  ? 
het  a  box  of  your  druggist  now.  The  price  is 
i-i  c.el?  •  *f  Four  druggist  does  not  have 
Klutch  in  stock,  have  him  order  it  for  you. 
i  t  ne  wi  1 1  not,  don’t  waste  your  money  on  substi¬ 
tutes  but  send  us  60  cents  for  a  box,  postpaid. 

HART  &  CO.  Box  2018-C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Wanted 

Young:  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you,  Barn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  fox* 

Colds  Headache  Neuritis  Lumbago 

Pain  Neuralgia  Toothache  Rheumatism 

DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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A  Decided  Preference 

For  De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  by  Members  of 

Cow  Testing  Associations 

IN  the  United  States  there  are  approximately  22,000 
members  of  cow  testing  associations  —  the  most 
progressive  group  of  dairymen  in  the  country. 

Each  cow  testing  association  is  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
petent  tester  who  weighs,  tests  and  records  the  milk 
from  each  cow,  and  frequently  tests  the  skim-milk  from 
the  cream  separators  of  the  members.  The  testers 
know  exactly  what  each  separator  does  and  are  in  an 
ideal  position  to  observe  the  work  of  milking  machines. 

Reports  recently  received  from  approximately  29% 
of  all  the  cow  testers  in  the  United  States  show  that  of 
all  the  members  using  cream  separators  and  milkers 

60.2%  use  De  Laval  Separators 
29.5%  use  Be  Laval  Milkers 

A  remarkable  showing,  not  only  on  separators  but 
on  milkers  as  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  put  in  use 
within  the  past  six  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  greater  use  and  popularity  of 
De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers  are  simple.  The 
Babcock  Test  proves  the  De  Laval  Separator  skims 
cleaner.  Years  of  use  prove  it  gives  longer  and  better 
service.  The  milk  scale  and  production  records  prove 
the  De  Laval  Milker  milks  better.  The  watch  proves 
it  milks  in  less  time. 

In  the  long  run  De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers 
are  by  far  the  most  economical.  They  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  the  nearest 
office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


Soothing  / 
Healing  Ointment  A 
That  Works  Like  Magic  ///A 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 

-Its 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep's  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  ot 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  goronaissoid  o?  dlre/t 

from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1.25, 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we  11  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


E 


VERY  dollar’s  worth  of  American 
Fence  on  your  farm  increases 
your  profits  many  fold  through 
better  rotation  of  crops,  labor 
saved  and  reduced  costs  of  feed¬ 
ing  livestock.  See  our  dealer  in 
your  community. 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

Banner  Posts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone— Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  8c  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Other  sales  offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore ,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Sheep  Loosing  Wool 

I  have  one  sheep  that  about  two  weeks 
ago  had  a  bare  spot  about  as  large  as  my 
hand  and  now  it  is  three  times  as  big. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  lose  all  of  its  wool. 

It  is  getting  thin.  Do  you  think  it  is  lice 
and  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
for  it?  H.  A.  D. 

It  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  examination  whether  lice  or 
ticks  are  causing  irritation  which  in¬ 
duces  biting,  scratching  and  loss  of  wool. 
When  so  irritated,  especially  on  sunny 
days  in  Winter,  the  vermin  being  then 
most  active,  the  sheep  may  also  rub  on 
fences  and  tear  out  some  of  its  wool.  If 
you  find  lice  or  ticks  numerous,  ticks 
being  the  most  likely  parasitic  pest,  the 
vermin  may  be  fairly  well  controlled  by 
dusting  the  infested  parts  freely  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  freshly  pow¬ 
dered  pyre  thrum  and  tobacco  snuff  and 
three  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Mix 
and  grind  fine.  Then  place  the  mixture 
in  a  tin  can  in  the  lid  of  which  holes 
have  been  punched.  That  can  be  used 
to  shake  or  dredge  the  powder  handily 
upon  the  infested  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
mixture  may  not  kill  the  ticks  outright 
but  it  does  so  in  time  and  from  the  first 
time  of  application  numbs  the  pests  so 
that  they  become  much  less  active.  Fluo¬ 
ride  of  sodium  is  another  good  powder  to 
use,  but  we  have  had  reports  that  the 
man  who  applies  it  has  been  considerably 
irritated  thereby.  It  is  best  used,  we 
think,  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  per  gallon  of  water ;  but  such  a 
fluid  cannot  well  be  used  during  cold 
Winter  weather. 

Dipping  will  be  in  order  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits,  if  you  find  that  ticks  or 
lice  are  causing  the  irritation.  The  dust¬ 
ing  powders  only  give  temporary  relief. 
Dipping  is  also  most  necessary  when  par¬ 
asitic  scab  is  the  cause  of  rubbing,  dig¬ 
ging  at  the  fleece  with  the  feet  and  biting 
the  skin.  When  that  contagious  disease 
is  present  you  will  find  on  opening  the 
fleece  that  the  affected  skin  is  covered 
with  scabs,  sore,  thickened,  cracked  and 
exuding  a’  thin,  acrid  fluid.  The  disease 
spreads  until  most  of  the  body  is  affected 
and  the  sheep  then  presents  a  most  drag¬ 
gled  condition,  as  the  wool  hangs  in 
masses  and  here  and  there  are  denuded 
patches  of  skin. 

When  scab  is  suspected  the  local  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  should  he  employed  to 
make  a  careful  examination  and  diagnosis 
and  if  he  finds  that  the  disease  actually 
is  present  it  will  be  his  duty  to  notify  the 
State  veterinarian,  as  control  of  such  a 
disease  comes  under  State  law.  The  flock 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  to  be  quar¬ 
antined,  isolated  and  the  buildings  put  in 
sanitary  condition,  under  direction  of  the 
experts.  Dipping  has  to  be  done  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days, 
until  the  disease  is  cured. 

Another  cause  of  irritation  of  the  skin 
and  consequent  wool-pulling  is  presence 
of  Timothy  hay  seed-heads,  or  the  beards 
of  foxtail  grass,  needle  grass,  alfilaria,  or 
dirt.  Do  not  let  sheep  run  to  an  old 
hay  stack  or  straw  stack.  Timothy  stacks 
are  always  likely  to  fill  the  fleece  with 
seed-heads  and  they  cause  irritation  and 
also  injure  the  wool.  Foxtail  and  alfi¬ 
laria  beards  even  work  into  the  skin, 
cause  boils  or  abscesses  and  alfilaria  has 
been  known  to  kill  sheep.  We  have  seen 
the  pelt  of  sheep  killed  by  alfilaria  simply 
stuck  full  of  the  beards,  like  a  pin¬ 
cushion.  The  beards  are  spiral,  sharp- 
pointed  and  expand  and  contract  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  so  that 
they  work  deeply  into  the  skin  and  con¬ 
nective  tissues. 

Barley  and  bearded  wheat  awns  are 
also  highly  injurious.  All  of  these  things 
cause  wool-pulling  or  loss  of  wool  from 
rubbing,  biting,  etc.  Still  another  cause 
is  soiling  of  the  wool  with  urine  ancl 
feces.  Sheep  develop  a  liking  for  the 
salty  wool,  in  such  cases,  and  pull  it  off 
and  eat  it.  Sometimes  lambs  have  been 
killed  by  stoppage  from  “wool  balls” 
formed  of  wool  from  their  dam’s  flanks 
and  udder.  See  to  it  that  soiled  wool  is 
kept  clipped  off  and  that  the  sheep  have 
access  to  salt.  Shear  early,  when  the 
weather  permits.  A.  s.  A. 


feed 

cottonseed 

meal 


YOU  can  make  money  feed¬ 
ing  cottonseed  meal.  Beef 
and  butterfat  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  than  when 
only  grain  concentrates  are  fed, 
for  cottonseed  meal  is  more  than 
twice  as  rich  in  protein  as  bran, 
oats  or  middlings. 

In  feeding  dairy  cattle,  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion  states,  that  substituting  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  for  two 
pounds  of  bran  increased  the 
average  daily  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  feeding  beef  cattle,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  the  world’s  best 
known  feed  authority,  says, 
“Every  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  correctly  fed  is  worth  250 
to  300  lbs.  of  corn — a  fact  that 
many  of  the  corn-belt  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  yet  realize.  Many 
of  them  are  not  using  enough  oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  in  their 
cattle  operations.  They  are  los¬ 
ing  money  by  failing  to  do  this.” 

Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite — causing  animals  to 
gain  faster.  It  supplies  the 
phosphorus  that  livestock  must 
have. 


85c  Worth  Of  Fertilizer  With 
$1  Worth  Of  Feed 

At  average  fertilizer  prices,  the 
manure  from  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal 
is  worth  $25.00.  The  manure  from  a 
ton  of  oats  is  worth  only  $7.88  and 
from  corn,  $6.83.  Not  only  does  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  supply  protein  at  less 
cost,  but  it  provides  manure  four 
times  as  rich.  You  get  about  85<£ 
worth  of  fertilizer  with  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed. 

Free — Feed  Formulas  That 
Save 


We  will  send  you  without  cost 
formulas  for  mixing  cottonseed  meal 
with  your  many  home-grown  feeds — - 
tell  how  to  make  balanced  rations  for 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  horses  and  mules. 

These  rations  give 
far  better  results 
than  you  can  secure 
from  feeding 


Cottonseed  Meal 

for 

Horses/W  Mules 


grain  and  hay 
alone.  Write 
now  for 
facts  about 
the  world’s 
best  concen¬ 
trated  protein 
stock  feed  and 
how  to  mix  it 
correctly  —  how 
to  reduce  feed 
bills. 


Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 
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Men  or  Women 


to  introduce  and  sell  established  line 
of  Insecticides,  Germicides  and  Deo¬ 
dorants;  indispensable  to  every  house¬ 
holder,  stockman,  dairyman  and  farmer. 
Products  are  of  proven  merit.  Liberal 
compensation,  exclusive  territory  and 
steady  re-orders  make  this  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  a  profitable,  perma¬ 
nent  business. 

Write  immediately  for  full  details ] 
and  territorial  reservations. 

THE  VALENTINE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

214  Endicott  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  Cross,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  We 
have  new  lots  comine  along  all  the  time  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  or 
you  may  send  check  or  M.  O.  Have  an  extra  nice  lot 
at  present,  no  charge  for  crates;  if  pies  are  not  as 
expected  upon  arrival  at  depot,  have  Agent  return 
at  my  expense  or  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them  a 
week  yon  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
A.M.Liix,206  WashingtonSt.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  Wob.1415 


Selected  Spring  Pigs 

FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  arid  Yorkshire  crossed  ;  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  wks.  old, 
$6.25  ea.,  8  wks.  old,  $6.75  ea.  A  few  selected  Berkshire 
Sow  Figs,  $15  a  pair;  8  wks.  old.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  Nocharge  for 
crating.  All  orders,  whether  small  or  large,  given  prompt 
attention.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific ,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
$25  and  up.  Boars  #85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $75  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
ED1UAP1NE  FA IUI,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.},  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Spring  Pigs  sfa°lre 

Chester  white  and  Yorkshire  crossed;  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed,  ail  good  healthy  stock.  Pigs  that  are  0 
wks.  old,  $6  ea. ;  7  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  ea.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  any  number  you  may  wish,  No 
charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX 
888  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


DUROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Choice  Breeding 
Young;  Boars 
Open  Gilts 
Bred  Sows 
l>undee,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

Stilts  Sensation  bloodlines  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow  includ¬ 
ing  full  brothers  and  sisters  to  Grand  Champion  Boar  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  1926.  Wm.  REID  R.  2  FAYETTEVILLE.  N.  T. 


Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
J-/  U  i\  v  VO  breedlns.  Reg.  and  immune, 

F.  M,  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merri  field,  N.  I. 


Reg.  Duroc  Fall  Gills  for  Spring  Pigs.  Write  your 

wants.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc  Roars,  ready  for  service,  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Also  bred  sows.  James  S.  Morse,  Lev3itna,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 


100  Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $7  each. 

HOUSE  111108.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  Big  type  with  quality. 

Cl.OUBLANU  FARM  Kcnuctt  Square,  Pa. 


Registered  CHESTER  WHITES  uSSS 

mos.  old  pigs.  E.  L.  Ashbridge,  West  Chester,  Pa 


IP  Big  type  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each.  Booking’ 
•  orders  for  March  pigs.  U.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y . 


DOGS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Eeuuels,Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penna 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Collie  Puppies  - 


Finest  quality. 

Bowden's  Collie  Farm 


Catalog  free. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Thohanasome  and  intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELION  BROS.,  drove  Cltjr,  I'a. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Theintelligentkind-.miiles 
Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  Puppies  ready  to  ship,  one  20 


drivers. 


mos.,  bitch,  all  from  good  cow 

F.  II.  LATIMER,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  JfJf 

approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuy v-esant,  N .  Y. 


Pedigreed  Police  Puppies  Wonderful  guards. 

"  E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  Beadle  UATTVrn  PTTPC 
H.  A.  BYLER,  Hew  Wilininglon,  Pa.  U1YD  rUIO 

WOODLAND  KENNELS 

Shepherds,  three  months;  5t\vo  mouths;  sire  Westridge’s 
Midnight  Wrangler,  large  boned,  strong,  healthy  pups. 


BEAUTIFULwtnnino  ESKIMOS 

J.  F.  IMHOFF  Rase  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


BEAGLES.  Pomeranians,  Boston,  Scottish  and  Wire- 
Haired  Fox  Terriers,  $10  to  $35.  All  eligible  to  A. 
K.  C.  Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


nn  i$  I  CT  [J  I  1 13 C  dam  a  Boorman  English 
I  wl  #-%  L.  Kwh  l  U  u  O  Shepherd,  sire  a  cow  dog, 
$5.00  each.  C.  NYE,  Lakewood,  l’a. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ayrshire  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Out  of  hi^h-producing  Cows,  llegistered,  tested  herd 
F&rmere'  prices.  E.  W.  LEANING  LoudonviJle,  N  Y 


A  Milk  Peddler’s  Problems 

I  am  a  dairyman  and  have  a  small  re¬ 
tail  milk  route  in  two  boroughs.  My  cat¬ 
tle  are  tuberculin  tested  and  now  the 
borough  is  going  to  make  the  milkmen 
pasteurize  their  milk.  Can  they  do  this 
if  we  have  tested  cattle?  Can  we 
purchase  a  250-quart  size  pasteurizer? 
Where  can  I  purchase  dried  beet  pulp  for 
dairy  cows,  and  how  feed  it?  C.  J.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  no  small  pasteurizing  appar¬ 
atus  suitable  for  individual  dairy  use  and 
am  informed  by  one  of  the  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dairy  machinery  that  there 
is  no  such  pasteurizer  on  the  market. 

I  presume  that  your  borough  officials 
can  make  regulations  requiring  the  pas¬ 
teurization  of  milk  sold  within  it  and 
probably  enforce  them,  no  matter  how 
unreasonable.  Here  is  a  solution  of  any 
such  problem  of  management  that  may 
not  have  occurred  to  you.  Let  your  dairy¬ 
men  supplying  the  borough  with  milk 
get  together  and  agree  to  sell  no  milk  in 
the  borough  until  unnecessary,  offensive 
and,  to  the  dairymen,  expensive  regula¬ 
tions  are  rescinded.  The  fight  would  not 
last  long,  but  it  cannot  start  until  the 
spirit  of  fighting  for  his  own  interests  is 
instilled  into  the  food  producer.  So  long 
as  he  displays  a  willingness  to  lie  down 
he  will  be  commanded  to  get  to  heel. 

Dried  beet  pulp  may  be  purchased 
through  any  feed  dealer,  it  being  a  com¬ 
mon  dairy  food  product.  Any  dealer  who 
does  not  keep  it  may  easily  obtain  it.  This 
product  may  be  substituted  for  silage 
when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  had,  though 
it  is  more  expensive.  It  is  fed  as  a  laxa¬ 
tive  succulent  food,  of  value  in  modifying 
a  heavy  all  grain  ration.  Its  price  varies, 
as  does  that  of  other  dairy  feeds.  A  bal¬ 
anced  ration  to  be  fed  with  Timothy  hay 
might  be  made  up  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  two  parts  dried  beet  pulp, 
two  parts  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings 
or  ground  oats,  two  parts  gluten  feed  and 
one  part  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal. 

H.  B.  D. 


Lunch  Time  at  the  Patrick 
Farm 

Orphans,  as  a  class,  are  to  be  pitied. 
Orphan  pigs,  especially,  have  a  hard  time 
to  live.  Not  all  orphans  have  as  efficient 
a  stepmother  as  those  on  first  page.  We 
don’t  know  which  seems  to  enjoy  it  most, 
Margaret  or  the  pigs.  It  is  surely  a  fine 
experience  for  all  hands.  We  will  war¬ 
rant  that  Jack  and  Jill  have  no  hard 
feeling  toward  the  middleman.  They  are 
taking  care  of  some  of  the  surplus  milk 
that  so  much  is  written  about. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  a 
country  child  can  have  is  owning  and 
caring  for  pets.  W.  g.  t. 


the  Cream 


The  United  States  bowl  is  precision- 
built.  Through  a  lifetime  of  use  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  put  in  the  cream  can 
every  ounce  of  butterfat  it  is  scien¬ 
tifically  possible  to  separate. 

The  close  skim — plus  marvelous  ease  of 
running  and  easy  cleaning,  make  the  U. 
S.  the  standard  QUALITY  separator — • 
year  after  year. 

Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  the  big-pro- 
duction  machines  that  cannot  observe  the 
same  standards  of  PRECISION. 

Seven  sizes.  Motor  or  gas-engine  pow¬ 
ered.  Prompt  shipment  from  eight  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

VERMONT  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


Remington—  Model  6, 
Single-shot,  Take¬ 
down  Rifle.  Made  in 
either  .22  or  .32  calibre. 


Remington 

Kleanbore 

Cartridges 


There  is  only  ONE 
KLEANBORE 
.  beware  of 
ik  imitations ♦ 


Remington— 

Model  24,  Hanvmerless, 
take-down  .22  calibre 
Automatic  rifle.  It  is 
chambered  either  for  .22 
short  or  .22  long-rifle  cart¬ 
ridges,  not  interchange¬ 
able. 


REMINGTON  KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES  PREVENT  RUST, 

PITTING,  AND  CORROSION 

NOW’S  the  time  of  year,  before  the  planting  season,  to 
pick  off  the  rats  and  other  vermin  that  prey  on  your  grain- 
ery  and  poultry.  There  is  fine  sport  to  be  had,  as  well  as  useful 
work  to  perform,  with  a  .22  rifle.  But  the  chores  are  always  with  us. 

If  the  rifle  isn’t  cleaned  soon  after  shooting,  it  will  rust  and  pit  the 
bore  and  ruin  the  barrel.  Rifle  cleaning  adds  another  chore. 


Remington  Kleanbore  Cartridges  make  cleaning  unnecessary.  This 
marvelous  new  ammunition  absolutely  prevents  rust,  corrosion,  and 
pitting. .  Remington  Kleanbore  Cartridges  are  different  from  ordinary 
ammunition  because  the  priming  mixture  does  not  contain  salts  that 
attract  moisture  and  cause  rust.  It  contains  ingredients  that  seal  the 
pores  in  the  steel  and  make  the  bore  of  rifle  barrels  rustless  and  stain- 
less.  By  keeping  the  bore  in  perfect  condition  Kleanbore  Cartridges 
will  improve  the  velocity  and  increase  the  accuracy  of  your  rifle. 

If  you  have  been  shooting  ordinary  ammunition,  clean  the  bore  of 
your  rifle  thoroughly  with  boiling  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
injurious  salts.  Then  shoot  Remington  Kleanbore  Cartridges  exclusive¬ 
ly  and  you  will  not  have  to  clean  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 


Caution:  For  your  own  protection,  be  careful  to  avoid  substitutes. 
You  can  identify  the  new  ammunition  by  the  name,  Remington  Klean¬ 
bore,  on  the  green  box.  They  are  the  only  cartridges  that  will  do  what 
we  claim  for  them. 


And  thinli.  Remington  Kleanbore  Ammunition  costs  the  same  as 
ordinary  cartridges .  Qet  them  from  your  dealer  in  .22  shorts ,  longs , 
and  long-rifle. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

25  Broadway  Established  1816  New  York  City 


©  1927  R.  A.  Co. 

Rifles  Ammunition  Shotguns  Game  Loads  Cutlery  C^hRSters 


for  marking  traps, 
dog  collars,  tools, 
etc.  Aluminum — 


METAL  NAME  TAGS 

light,  small,  durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and 
address.  Prices,  postpaid:  20  tags,  66c;  45  tags,  $1,00; 
100  tags,  $3.00.  Write  plainly. 

BIVINS,  Printer  Summit,  New  Tort 


L 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkcTeD  $2,400  F01aTe!ck 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 


When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  earries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  tor  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  farm*.  K  *.  l?d  l».,  Pkil«„  p. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  Now  Canaan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

JMITHV1LLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZ  LYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

10  months  old,  outot  a  granddaughter  of  Countess  Prtje 
and  is  Rgrandson  of  Langwater  Africander,  A.R.  Dam. 

Lake  Delaware  Farms  -  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


For  Practi¬ 
cally  Pure 


GUERNSEY 


Heifer  calves, 

IHIllY  FM It  11 8 


write  ED6EWOOD 
Whitewater,  Wis 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  or  Dnrphprnn  ^lallinn  Begistered,  for 
EXCHANGE  rBrCneiun  Oiailion  young  Guernsey 
Cows,  heavy  springers.  Stallion  dark  gray,  weight 
2000  pounds,  seven  years  old.  Sired  by  hardi  93099  ;  Dam 
hal'd ia  Marabell  49260  :  Dam  of  hardis  Mike  Bettie  131555. 
Guaranteed  60%  in  foal.  If  Interested  write. 

J.  O.  i’EERY  North  Tazewell,  Va. 


Fnr  <5 flip  Tw<?  registered  Percheron  PTM  9  lAUC 
Rwl  vult  broken,  double  and  single.  OIMLLIvIlw 
Must  be  sold.  J.  B.  LEWIS,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Peroherons 


Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  4  yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  H.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


Wanted  PAIR0F 


YOUNG 


OXEN 


Broke  Devons  Preferred. 

ARTHUR  MASON  Vernon  Center,  N.Y. 


Wanted-Babv  Rabbits 


2021  Boston  Road  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 


r?  A  13  D  I  TO  Pedigreed  stock  for  sale. 

nHDDI  i  O  W.  J.  LEWIS.  Bushklli,  Pa. 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Twelve  ounces  and  over.  Give  quantity. 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 


HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale  Pure  Bred 

Holstein-F  riesians 

Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  from  an  accredited 
herd.  Ail  are  from  good  producing  dams  and  most  of 
them  from  my  30  lb.  bull,  King  Mahwln  Johanna  Rue,  a 
son  of  The  King  of  The  Johanna  Lads  from  a  30  lb.  dam. 
Also  offer  for  sale  a  pure  bull,  mostly  white  and  of  good 
individuality.  Will  offer  for  sale  a  few  good  grade  cows. 
Pure  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves  are  all  good  Holstein 
individuals  and  only  offered  for  sale  because  I  am  over¬ 
stocked  and  about  to  dissolve  a  partnership.  Will  sell 
at  very  reasonable  prices  if  I  can  sell  before  April  1st. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Allamuchy  The  Drew  Brothers  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALES” ^'““SuHOLSTElNS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  YT. 


HftI  QTFIltf  fAI  VFQ  Without  papers.  Sirereg., 
nULo  I  Eilil  LAL  V  LO  his  dam’s  sister’s  record,, 
41  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Heifer  calves,  4  weeks  old, 
$25.00  each.  C.  NYE,  LAKEWOOD,  Pa, 
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Put  health  first 
when  you  buy 


a  bedspring 


Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail .  If  you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal. 


liijiliiiuiiiffiiiiiiiiiniiitmiiiiiiftiiiiiuiiimiiti 


<S*  i 


From  Youth  to  Old  Age 

—  You  Need  Good  Light 

VOUNG  eyes  stay  young  under  the  clear,  pure-white  raya  of  the 

X  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp.  Older  eyes  denied  good  light  In  youth,  find  restful 
comfort  in  the  abundance  of  soft  mellow  radiance  provided  by  this  remarkable 
lamp.  Here,  you  have  a  light  that  makes  evening  tasks  easier  and  adds  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  whole  family  circle. 

The  Coleman  protects  the  eyesight  of  your  loved  ones.  Gives  better  and  more 
economical  light.  Cost  to  use  less  than  2  cents  per  night.  Brighter  than  20  old-style 
oil  lamps.  No  wicks  to  trim;  no  chimneys  to  clean;  no  daily  filling.  Safe  can  t 
spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over.  Listed  as  standard  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories, 
Price  in  U.  S.  $9.00. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  LanterM- 
If  he  is  not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  information.  Address  Dept,  it  *■  ■ 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.,  Factory  and  General  Offices  WICHITA,  KANSAS# 
Branch**:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Loa  Angeles  Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 


(2649) 


Health  Notes 


Public  Drinking  Water 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  Japanese 
army  chased  the  Russians  up  through 
Manchuria,  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  re¬ 
markable  health.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Russians  as  they  retreated  infected  many 
of  the  wells  and  drinking  places.  Very 
likely  this  was  done  on  the  theory  that 
bad  water  is  more  effective  as  a  man- 
killer  than  good  lead.  The  Japanese 
were  saved  by  their  scientific  men.  These 
led  the  march  and  tested  the  water  in  all 
drinking  places.  They  had  authority  to 
close  every  well  that  proved  offensive.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  drink  water  only 
from  wells  that  were  marked  ‘‘all  right.” 
Xo  doubt  this  action  prevented  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  disease.  Some  of  the  States  are 
starting  a  somewhat  similar  campaign. 
In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  State  board 
of  health  is  examining  all  public  drinking 
places  and  putting  up  “approved  signs” 
whenever  the  water  is  found  pure.  Then 
the  following  instructions  are  printed  or 
sent  out  over  the  radio  : 

When  traveling  and  desiring  a  drink  of 
water,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  take 
the  following  precautions :  First,  look  for 
an  approval  sign ;  second,  carry  one  o'r 
more  thermos  bottles  and  fill  them  from 
an  approved  supply ;  third,  if  you  are  on 
a  country  road  and  are  unable  to  find 
our  approval  sign,  do  not  drink  from  a 
country  well  unless  the  surroundings  seem 
exceptionally  favorable.  If  the  yard  is 
untidy,  if  either  barns,  pigpens,  chicken 
houses  or  privy  is  near  or  if  you  think 
there  is  a  chance  for  leakage  into  the 
well,  I  would  advise  you  to  seek  another 
drinking  place;  fourth,  don't  drink  from 
a  stream  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it  and 
then  only  in  a  region  which  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  uninhabited ;  fifth,  do  not  drink 
from  a  spring  unless  you  are  in  a  very 
sparsely  settled  country  and  not  then  if 
there  appears  to  be  any  possible  source  of 
contamination  in  sight. 


Scarlet  Fever  Contagion 

Will  you  advise  as  to  the  present 
opinion  among  the  medical  fraternity  re¬ 
garding  the  stage  and  means  by  which 
scarlet  fever  germ  is  transmitted  to 
another?  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
medical  world  broadcast  the  discovery 
that  only  during  the  first  few  days  of 
acute  membraneous  inflammation  the 
disease  was  c.ontagious  and  not  during 
the  peeling  stage  as  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved.  T.  w.  c. 

As  with  other  diseases  of  children,  the 
communicability  of  scarlet  fever  is  a 
feature  present  earlier  than  was  former¬ 
ly  supposed.  This  disease  is  probably 
contagious  from  the  onset,  most  active 
during  the  period  of  eruption  and  present 
as  long  as  there  is  an  abnormal  discharge 
from  the  nose  or  other  air  passages. 
The  opinion  that  the  scales  from  the 
peeling  skin  are  the  active  agents  in 
spreading  the  disease  has  been  discarded 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nose  and  mouth  and 
from  the  ears  when  these  are  affected 
carry  the  infection. 

The  rule  for  isolation  of  a  scarlatina 
patient  prescribed  by  the  Sanitary  Code 
of  New  York  State  is  quarantine  for  30 
days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  and 
until  all  discharges  from  nose,  ears  and 
throat  or  suppurating  glands  have  ceased. 
The  mouth  and  nose  are  credited,  nowa¬ 
days,  with  being  the  avenue  of  infection 
in  the  greater  part  of  our  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  discharges  from  them  with 
being  the  source  of  contagion  to  others. 
That  is  why  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  disposition  of  handkerchiefs  and  bed 
linen  used  by  the  patient  and  so  little 
upon  such  measures  as  the  fumigation  of 
walls  and  furniture. 

Take  care  of  the  discharges  in  which 
the  disease  germs  live,  seeing  that  they 
do  not  soil  things  that  may  be  carried 
from  the  sick  room,  or  that  such  things 
are  disinfected  before  being  touched  by 
others,  and  you  have  removed  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  M.  B.  D. 


Uric  Acid 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  get 
uric  acid  out  of  my  system?  I  have  had 
trouble  with  it  for  four  years.  If  I  drink 
sweet  milk  or  eat  anything  sour  it  will 
give  me  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The 
onlv  relief  I  can  find  is  to  drink  strong 
baking  soda  in  water.  I  have  taken  so 
much  baking  soda  I  am  afraid  it  is 
harmful.  L* 

We  cannot  undertake  to  prescribe  for 
people  through  these  columns,  much  as 
we  should  like  to  be  of  service  to  them. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  treatment  of 
each  individual  case  that  we  cannot  know 
from  what  a  patient  can,  himself,  tell, 
that  to  attempt  to  doctor  him  from  a 
distance  would1  be  as  likely  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  as  helpful.  Your  trouble, _  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  not  caused  by  uric  acid  m  the 
svstem,  as  you  say,  but  very  probably 
from  some  local  condition  involving  the 


bladder  and  one  that  needs  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  its  cause  by  a  competent 
physician. 

The  uric  acid  idea  is  one  that  dies 
hard,  but  it  is  discarded  now  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  being  only  one  of  the  many  ideas 
in  medicine  that  have  to  go  to  the  grave¬ 
yard  with  increased  knowledge.  Phy¬ 
sicians  are  responsible  for  teaching  it,  of 
course,  and  they  need  not  expect  any 
sympathy  from  the  public  when  they  have 
to  part  with  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Ultra  Red  Rays;  Raw  Food 

We  have  in  our  possession  an  electric 
heating  pad  which  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  filtered  ultra  red  rays,  put  out  by 
George  Starr  'White,  M.D.,  Pli.D.,  LL.D., 
etc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I  want  to  know 
if  there  really  is  more  healing  power  in 
it  than  an  ordinary  pad  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  drusr  stoi’e.  Also  this  man 
says  that  raw  food  is  much  better  than 
cooked,  and  salt  should  not  be  used ;  he 
says  it  is  poisonous.  If  everything  holds 
out  what  he  says,  salt  would  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  live  stock.  How  about  it? 

Maryland.  s.  J.  H. 

I  should  be  suspicious,  upon  general 
principles,  of  anyone  who  attached  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  alphabet  to 
his  name,  though,  of  course,  you  never 
know  what  some  of  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  will  do  nowadays  in  the 
way  of  conferring  degrees.  The  fact  is 
that  degrees,  which  once  denoted  scholar¬ 
ship,  have  become  so  much  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  hands  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  really  able  men  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  them.  But, 
to  get  back  to  the  electric  pad  and  raw 
foods,  a  hot  plate  wrapped  up  in  flannel 
will  do  all  that  the  electric  pad  can  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  way  of  healing,  though 
it  may  not  be  as  convenient  of  applica¬ 
tion.  If  filtered  ultra  red  rays  are  want¬ 
ed,  use  red  flannel  to  wrap  the  plate  in. 
It  is  a  pretty  raw  statement  that  food 
should  not  be  cooked,  though  some  kinds 
need  not  be.  Perhaps,  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  fire,  man  took  all  his  rations  in 
raw  form,  but  he  has  been  heating  the 
most  of  his  food  for  so  many  centuries 
now  that  any  attempt  to  get  back  to  his 
original  nature  will  be  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  to  his  health.  If  salt  is  poi¬ 
sonous,  it  is  strange  that  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  a  craving  for  it  in  the  lower 
animals  that  they  will  travel  for  miles 
in  the  effort  to  satisfy.  Too  much  salt  in 
the  food  is  probably  injurious,  and  there 
are  some  medical  treatments  that  in¬ 
volve  the  withdrawing  of  salt  from  the 
diet  for  a  time,  but  this  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  rule  for  healthy  people.  My  pre¬ 
scription  for  the  gentleman  who  has  this 
remarkable  electric  pad  for  sale,  if  I 
had  the  power  to  enforce  it,  would  be  GO 
days  upon  raw  food  only,  without  salt. 
This  should  cure  the  most  blatant  quack. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Boils 

I  have  a  man  working  for  me  who  had 
a  boil  come  on  the  back  of  his  neck  about 
a  month  ago ;  then  several  more  came 
near  it,  more  than  a  dozen  in  all,  and  one 
came  on  his  wrist.  He  thought  they 
would  go  away  in  a  short  time,  but  as 
they  did  not  he  went  to  a  doctor  who  is 
treating  them  by  opening  them,  treating 
with  some  chemical  and  prescribing  tab¬ 
lets.  We  supposed  and  have  been  told 
that  boils  were  caused  by  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system,  impure  blood.  This 
man  was  well  and  is  very  temperate,  care¬ 
ful  in  his  diet,  and  follows  the  rules  of 
health,  very  carefully  abstaining  from  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  injurious,  as  tobacco, 
coffee  and  even  meat.  The  doctor  who  is 
treating  him  says  that  the  boils  are  not 
caused  by  impure  blood  but  by  infection, 
and  that  they  are  liable  to  come  on  any¬ 
one  in  perfect  health,  but  that  when  you 
do  have  them,  they  poison  the  system.  He 
prescribed  pellets  to  purify  the  blood.  We 
would  like  to  know  whether  this  doctor 
is  right  and  if  there  is  not  some_  way  of 
preventing  these  boils  from  coming. 

Texas.  F.  N. 

Your  doctor  is  right  in  telling  you  that 
boils  are  local  infections,  really  small 
abscesses,  and  that  they  may  come  upon 
anyone.  In  giving  some  tablets  “for  the 
blood”  lie  doubtless  merely  paid  a  neces¬ 
sary  concession  to  the  well-established 
belief  that  “impure  blood”  causes  these 
annoying  manifestations  of  the  work  of 
pus-forming  germs,  though  there  may  be 
some  accompanying  condition  for  which 
medicine  is  administered.  Boils  are  apt 
to  come  in  “crops,”  which  in  itself  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  some  condition  of 
the  tissues  which  favors  or  permits  these 
little  abscesses  to  form  in  or  beneath  the 
skin.  Some  systematic  diseases  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  crops  of  boils,  and  if  these 
are  numerous  and  persistent,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  physical  examination  made  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  un¬ 
derlying  cause  for  them.  Diabetes,  for 
instance,  might  be  present.  In  general, 
however,  boils  indicate  merely  that  _  in¬ 
fective  germs  have  found  their  way  into 
to  skin  at  some  irritated  or  slightly  in¬ 
jured  part  and  have  caused  the  death 
of  the  tissues  about  them.  The  dead 
tissue  is  then  sloughed  off  as  pus  or  a 
dead  core,  and  nature  restores  the  parts 
to  health.  m.  b.  d. 
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'  Why  Milk  By  Hand?  ~ 

Perfection  increases  both 
the  amount  of  milk  and 
_the  lactation  period 


We  never  sell  a  customer  what  we 
would  not  keep  ourselves.  In  that  way 
we  have  built  a  good  trade.  A  satisfied 
customer  is  a  cheap  advertisement,  for  he 
comes  back  and  brings  more.  In  that 
way  we  gain.  We  have  200  acres  here. 
I  he  pigs  have  it  all  but  about  five  acres 
which  we  use  for  garden  and  hay  for  the 
Winter. 

We  have  a  hoghouse  70x30,  pens  on 
both  sides  of  a  driveway,  a  barn  33x30, 
and  15  single  houses  for  farrowing.  We 
farrow  every  month  in  the  year  and  al¬ 
most  every  week  in  the  year.  We  find 
that  February,  March  and  April  pigs  do 
the  best,  and  the  September,  October  and 
November  pigs  do  almost  as  well,  but 
need  a  little  more  work  and  care. 

We  plow  in  the  Fall,  put  in  rye  that  is 
for  Spring  use,  in  the  Spring  oats  and 
barley,  next  Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans. 
For  the  Fall  we  have  clover  and  rape  to 
turn  them  on.  Six  years  ago  we  were 
laughed  at  when  we  came  here  and  said 
what  we 


200  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  gluten,  12  lbs. 
salt,  feeding  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  to  3 
lbs.  of  milk.  We  feed  33  lbs.  of  silage 
her  day  per  cow,  averaging  about  1.000 
lbs.  per  cow  in  weight;  part  heifers.  The 
dairy  averaged  34.1  lbs.  per  cow  last 
month.  This_  feed  does  not  keep  cows  in 
best  of  condition.  Let  me  know  how  near 
it  comes  to  being  a  balanced  ration. 
What  can  I  add  to  it?  I  have  oats  to 
grind  to  feed  later.  My  neighbor  is  feed¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
hominy,  200  lbs.  cottonseed,  300  lbs.  bran, 
11  lbs.  salt.  Which  of  the  two  rations 
is  better  and  how  can  we  improve  them? 

New  Jersey.  H.  w. 

The  ration  which  you  are  feeding  con¬ 
tains  approximately  19  per  cent  of  pro- 


„ — c  to  do.  Today  we 
have  the  laugh  and  we  have  made  friends 


Increase  Your  Milk  Check 

“The  first  month  after  I 
the  Perfection  my  cows  ga 
month  I  got  an  increase  o 


gave  up  hand  milking  and  began  to  use 
v'e  501  pounds  more  milk.  The  second 
525  pounds”,  writes  a  Perfection  user. 

This  is  what  the  Perfection  Milker  has  been  doing  month  after 
month,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  fourteen  years.  It  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  size  of  your  milk  check  on  your  present  herd  because 
of  increased  milk  flow,  but  relieves  drudgery,  saves  time  and  allows 
you  to  increase  your  herd  without  additional  labor. 

Two  of  the  reasons  for  these  remarkable  increases  in  milk 
production  are  the  exceptionally  low  vacuum  and  the  fact  that 
you  can  regulate  the  milking  action  to  suit  each  cow  throughout 


Feeding  a  Bunch  of  Gilts  Outdoors  Wh 

tein,  and  1,4G6  lbs.  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  to  the  ton,  while  the  ration  of 
your  neighbor  contains  23  per  cent  of 
protein  and  1,406  lbs.  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  to  the  ton.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  ration  is  higher  in  protein  than  yours 
it  might  produce  some  more  milk.  How¬ 
ever,  his  ration  is  low  in  digestible 
nutrient  for  the  amount  of  protein  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  Considering  that  you  are 
mixing  your  ration  more  cheaply  than 
he  is,  it  will  seem  advisable  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  your  ration. 

You  are  getting  a  17-quart  average 
from  your  herd  which  is  a  very  excellent 
production.  If  your  cows  are  not  carry- 


en  the  Weather  is  Good. 

and  a  good  business  in  the  bargain. 

We  own  everything  on  the  place — a 
good  seven-room  house,  a  new  two-car 
garage,  a  new  tool  shed  20x33,  a  new 
hoghouse  30x70,  15  single  farrowing 

houses  7x9,  a  new  cement  boilerhouse,  a 
new  slaughterhouse,  tractor  and  all  tools 
to  go  with  it,  one  horse  and  all  tools  for 
her,  and  two  trucks  in  good  running  or- 
der.  We  have  125  purebred  and  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires,  from  200  to  800  lbs., 
and  50  hens  and  one  cow.  We  have  not 
done  this  on  a  six-  or  eight-hour  day,  but 
we  have  worked  16  and  sometimes  24 
hours  a  day,  staying  with  a  sow  all  night, 
then  doing  my  day’s  work  after  that.  The 
man  who  thinks  the  farm  a  joke  will  find 
that  it  is  a  business  that  takes  brains  and 
sweat  to  make  ends  meet,  and  put  some 
away  for  a  rainy  day. 


The  Perfection  is  said  to  pay  for  itself 
more  quickly  than  any  other  milker  and 
we  will  arrange  terms  of  payment  to  suit  you. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  and  learn  how 
to  increase  your  milk  check  at  once. 


The  new  2  piece  Teat  Cup. 
One  Pull  and  it  is  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 


Perfection  Mfg.  Co,  or 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

245  West  Jefferson  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 


SILO 


CORN 

BORER 


(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches.  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


Sudan  Grass  July  28,  5S  dags  after  seeding, 

ing  the  flesh  that  you  would  like  to  have 
them  it  would  pay  you  to  add  a  pound  or 
two  of  hominy  to  the  rations  of  those 
cows  which  seem  to  be  thin.  In  feeding 
dairy  cows  there  are  always  exceptions 
to  the  rule  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  if  you  give 
your  cows  at  least  six  weeks  dry  period 
that  they  will  put  on  flesh  in  that  length 
of  time  so  that  by  the  followin; 


Much  teas  7%  feet  tall. 


Don’t  wait  until 
Corn  Borer  Pro¬ 
gram  forces  you 
to  erect  Silo. 
WRITE  TODAY 
for  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FER  on  Marietta 
Cement  Stave  or 
Wood  Silo,  with 
Red  Wood  Hinge 
Doors;  Agency  or 
Brooder  House. 

Hie 

Marietta  Silo 
Company 

Marietta  Ohio 


New  England  offers  some  good  chances 
to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
figure  closely. 

I  saw  a  statement  about  broadcasting 
Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans.  I  have  done 
very  well  with  them.  I  plow  in  the  Fall, 
let  the  ground  lie  all  Winter,  put  on  a 
good  coat  of  manure  in  the  Spring  and 
harrow  it  in.  Each  week  we  harrow 
until  June  1 ;  then  we  sow,  cutting  two 


WRITE  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 
No.  1  SI— FARM  SANITATION. 


Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

°*  157  DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

o.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

o.  185  HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow 

o.  151— SHEEP  BOOKLET.  Methods  for  ''revent¬ 
ing  sheep  diseases. 

o.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


lactation 

Period  they  will  milk  well  and  keep  in 
good  condition.  j.  w.  B. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

For  safe  in  original  packages  at  all  drug  stores 


American  Fruits 


A  Very  absend-minded  man  called  upon 
bis  old  friend,  the  family  physician,  one 
evening.  After  chatting  for  a  couple  of 
hours  the  doctor  saw  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  he  was  shaking  hands,  said;  “Come 
again  soon,  old  chap ;  family  all  well,  I 
suppose?”  “Good  heavens!”  exclaimed 
his  visitor,  that  reminds  me  of  my  er¬ 
rand.  My  wife’s  in  a  lit.”— Birmingham 
Gazette. 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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I  never  dread 


the  freshening 
period  now  ~ 

WHAT  a  relief!  |No  more  troubles  at  calving!  No  sick  cows  from 
Retained  Afterbirth.  No  losses  from  Barrenness  due  to  injuries 
to  the  genital  organs  when  lowered  in  vigor.  No  lay-off  with  sickness 
when  the  milk  crop  should  be  at  the  peak. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  leav¬ 
ing  the  health  and  vigor  of  freshening 
cows  to  chance,  you  know  something  of 
the  troubles  you  can  avoid  by  simply 
giving  Kow-Kare  two  to  three  weeks 
before  and  after  calving.  The  best  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  country  make  it  a  regular 
practice — would  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it. 

Kow-Kare  builds  up  the  vigor  of  the 
digestion  and  the  genital  organs  so  that 
the  unusual  strain  of  calf-birth  becomes 
a  safe,  natural  process.  The  cow  comes 
back  to  generous  milk  -giving;  the  calf  is 
a  money-asset  from  the  start.  Used 


with  unfailing  results  for  over  30  years. 
A  concentrated  medicine  that  costs  you 
nothing  to  use.  The  certain  milk  gain 
pays  for  it  many  times  over. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Kow- 
Kare  sparingly  during  winter  feeding 
for  all  their  cows.  It  helps  them  turn 
more  of  their  heavy  feeds  into  milk— 
keeps  them  responsive,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous.  Kow-Kare  brings  back  to  health 
cows  troubled  with  Barrenness,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Try  Kow- 
Kare  once  and  you  will  not  keep  cows 
without  it. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Mahers  of  Kow-Kare ,  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 

American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER crSEB-iJ 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists  have  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  (six!  largel  cans,  $6.25). 
Full  directions  on  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Our  valuable  free  book 
on  cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 


if® 


NATCO 
HOLLOW  TILE  SILOS 

ROT-PROOF,  WINDPR00F,  PRACTICALLY 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
NATIONAL-  l-I  RE  •  PRGDFi  NG  •  COMPAN  Y 

,  General  Offices:  Fulton  13 big.  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  qJI 
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MUSKRATS 

Will  pay  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  average  for  choice  late 
caught.  Well  handled,  fair  average  sized  skins,  from 
following  sections — N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Ohio, 
Wis.,  N.  J.  and  New  England  States;  also  want  Weasels, 
Red  Fox,  Coon.  Shipments  held  separate  by  request, 
JAMES  P.  ELIAS 

34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  V. 

Established  1899.  Reliable  quotationsyent  free. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  PawerfuIAll-roundTrftctorfo^Smam'armB,  R 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates. 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultryinen. 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belti 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free,  I 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  At.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,*  -  -  - 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-1  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


We  Tam 


Send  us  eight  good 
sized  deacon  or 
small  veal  skins. 
Black  and  White  or 
Red  and  White  and 
have  made  up  an  up  to  date  silk  lined  lady’s 
coat.  Send  for  price  and  styles. 

CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 

571  LYELL  AVE.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


SPRING  RATS— Place  your  valuation.  Ship 
immediately.  O.  KKKKIS  00.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach' 
ments.  No  electricity  requir- 
ed.  All  complete,  only  *£.W5.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
0.  P.  MORGAN,  Qlgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


More  About  the  Tuberculin 
Test 

Is  the  tuberculin  test  harmful  to  cat¬ 
tle?  Will  the  cow  so  tested  be  just  as 
healthy  after  it?  We  are  informed  that 
if  a  cow  is  not  tubercular  previous  to  the 
test  she  will  develop  tuberculosis  after¬ 
ward.  If  there  are  not  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  a  township  in  favor  of  the 
tuberculin  test  is  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  have  their  cattle  tested?  Can 
anyone  require  that  township  to  have 
its  cattle  tested?  Does  the  State  send 
men  through  a  county  to  get  people  to 
sign  for  the  tuberculin  test?.  If  not,  what 
authority  is  it  that  does  this?  If  a  man 
refuses  to  have  his  dairy  tested  how  can 
anyone  quarantine  his  dairy  and  products 
not  knowing  whether  or  not  there  are 
tubercular  cattle  in  the  dairy?  I  thought 
there  must  be  proof  of  a  communicable 
disease  before  a  quarantine  can  be  placed. 
Are  there  any  counties  in  New  York 
State  which  refuse  to  be  tuberculin  tested, 
and  must  such  counties  be  quarantined? 
New  York.  E.  J.  F. 

There  is  nothing  in  tuberculin,  proper¬ 
ly  made,  that  could  cause  tuberculosis  in 
a  healthy  cow.  Tuberculin  is  made  from 
living  tubercle  germs,  but  these  germs 
are  killed  by  heat  and  filtered  out  before 
the  tuberculin  is  used.  Tuberculin  is  a 
sort  of  fluid  extract  from  the  bodies  of 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  While  it  can¬ 
not  produce  tuberculosis  in  entirely  heal¬ 
thy  cows,  it  can,  I  believe,  stimulate  into 
renewed  activity  a  tubercular  process 
that  has  been  dormant  and  that  will  re¬ 
main  so  throughout  the  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  if  undisturbed  by  an  injection  of 
tuberculin.  It  is  well  understood  that 
tuberculosis  is  such  a  general  infection 
that  few  men  or  cattle  entirely  escape  it. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  tissues  of  the  body  are  able  to  resist 
it  and  the  infection  remains  localized  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  where  it  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  wall  of  protective  tissue, 
which,  in  many  cases,  becomes  infiltrated 
with  salts  and  hardened  into  what  re¬ 
sembles  stone. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  valid  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  that  it 
may  stimulate  these  quiescent  and  harm¬ 
less  infected  areas  in  the  body  to  re¬ 
newed  activity  and  bring  about  a  gen¬ 
eralized  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 
Veterinarians  tell  us  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  that  these  quiescent  infec¬ 
tions  may  become  active  anyway,  and 
perhaps  there  is,  but  that  is  little  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  injecting  a  substance 
that  has  a  peculiarly  potent  ability  to 
stimulate  them  into  activity.  When  cat¬ 
tle  pass  one  or  more  tuberculin  tests  and 
then,  some  months  later,  respond,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  lighting  up  of  a  quiescent  focus  of 
the  disease  by  the  tuberculin  used  is  the 
cause  of  the  final  response  as  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  a  new  infection  from  some 
“spreader”  in  the  herd. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  advocates  of  tuberculin  testing,  that 
the  test  fails  to  detect  the  disease  in  some 
animals  and  falsely  signifies  its  presence 
in  others.  Advocates  of  the  test  say  that 
these  errors  are  few ;  others  believe  that 
they  are  numerous.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  test  condemns  so  many 
cows  that  either  have  no  tubercular  in¬ 
fection  worthy  of  the  name  or  that  have 
it  in  a  perfectly  harmless  form  that  the 
enormous  slaughter  now  being  carried 
on  is  unjustifiable  and  the  loss  that  it 
is  occasioning  dairymen  and  the  public 
should  be  stopped.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
“the  best  test  for  bovine  tuberculosis 
that  we  have,”  but  I  consider  the  best  not 
good  enough  to  warrant  such  a  holocaust 
among  dairy  cows  as  has  now  become 
general.  Condemnation  of  cows  after 
this  test  would  be  more  justifiable  if 
there  was  any  certainty  that  the  reading 
of  the  test  by  the  veterinarian  making  it 
was  correct,  hut  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  personal  opinion  of  the  veterinarian 
enters  very  largely  into  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  real  reaction  or  not. 
Authorities  say  that  veterinarians  ac¬ 
quire  a  sort  of  “intuition”  that  enables 
them  to  distinguish  between  a  real  and 
an  apparent  but  not  real  reaction.  Even 
granting  that  veterinarians  possess  a  su¬ 
perabundant  amount  of  intuition,  I  should 
|  not  be  willing  to  have  a  valuable  and  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  cow  belonging  to  me 


Your  Chance 
to  Have  a 
Craine  Silo 

at  about  Half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated 
silo  of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and 
turn  loss  into  profit. 

Every  year,  more  dairy  owners  order  us  to 
rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an  opportunity 
just  like  your s.  They  get  a  real  Craine — 
the  silo  that  laughs  at  smashing  storms — 
resists  frost— keeps  silage  better — stands 
firm  and  straight— needs  no  tinkering— 
earns  profits  for  years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo'means  to  you. 
Now’s  your  chance  to  have  It — and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
same  time  1 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine 
rebuilts — how  they  stand 
up  and  serve  others — how 
we  rebuild — -what  you  get. 

Address 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  160-B-l 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  ' 


SILOS  ,,lCR|!?ELI" 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

SILAGE  Is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cattle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have — 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  storms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
.desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cohleskill,  N.  Y . 


Buy  Now  -a  Year  to  Pay 


WICO 
Magneto  Equipped 


WITTE  Engines 

200, 000  allpurpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  li  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri-  _ 
can  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws  —  „ 

from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  rad  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

DffUDvnc  AU  sizes> 

*  U  R1  *  LIA3  for  every 
need. «  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

»n  Big  New  i  llustrated  Catalog 

jU8t  out  —  shows 
complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  moneyj 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

67  years  practical  experience. 

Send  name — no  cost — no  obligation. 

3  hour  Shipping  Service • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1893  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Heaves 


If  a  horse  isn’t 
ready  to  work 
when  you  need 
him  you  suffer 
heavy  loss.  _ 

You  lose  the  very  thing  you  feed  him 
for — his  power  to  work.  Don’t  let  any  c.  , 
your  horses  suffer  with  heaves.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  case  seems,  or  how  long  it  has 
existed,  it  will.  nearly  always  respond  if  you  use 
Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders. 

At  work  affected  animals  fag  easily,  lag  in  the 
collar,  puff  and  pant,  or  sweat  profusely  and  lose 
weight  and  strength.  If  treatment  is  neglected  and 
particularly  if  the  horse  is  worked,  look  out  for 
chronic  indigestion,  heaves,  chronic  cough,  blood 
disorders  and  skin  diseases. 

Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders 


TONIC  HEAVE  POWDBS 


for  use  in  Uv  rrtjtntcn! 

ofHcwi»-.r>d 

ird  Alter  for  I  iomt 


rmc*  ow«  Mi*  -  a 

flCMIMG  BROS.  tm«in$.  tap*  5T»txv«ure«(mfA<fl.  Ill 


for  all  horses  that  need  a  tonic 

Successfully  in  use  for  over  30  years.  Not  only 
are  results  wonderful  in  treating  heaves,  but  the 
horse  is  “toned-up”  and  kept  in  tip-top  condition 
all  the  time. 

Money  Back  if  it  Ever  Fails 

Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders  improve  diges¬ 
tion,  absorption,  and  nutrition.  Imparts  strength 
and  tone  to  the  entire  system.  Increases  digestive 
juices  and  builds  rich  protective  blood  insuring 
high  resistance  to  disease  and  giving  the  horse 
vitality  and  vigor — POWER  IN  THE  COLLAR. 
Send  for  a  package  today,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw .  S2  50 

FISTOFORM — Fistula,  Poll  Evil .  82*50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone,  . 82.00 

B°£  sPavtn.  Curb,  Splints  82.00 
LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness..  81.00 
TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blrod 

Disorders,  etc . .  81  00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER — Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  81.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations .  ,50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 1  .50 

HEALING  OIL — Abrasions, Wire  Cuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER — 2%  Lbs . 85 

“  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutua.  Menin  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’S 
and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are. 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  1  ivestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case. We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

FLEMING  BROS.  Yards^CHICAGO 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  frorv  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  H  orse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyearswith  great  success.” 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288lymanSt..SpringfieldJMassJ 


NEWTON • S 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
.  — TWO  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
»>*  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS^O&T 

BUY  NOW -PAY  LATER 


Made  of 

copper-content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized 

Easy  erection.  Permanent 
and  tight.  No  shrinking  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No 
freeze  troubles.  Secure 
wonderful  booklet  — 
‘‘What  Users  Say.” 

Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest 
you  and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  IE 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Makers  of  Metal  Hog  Houses 
—  Brooder  Houses  —  Silos 
—  Cribs — Bins  —  Cutters  —  Roughage  Mills. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Uoollng. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  4I  saved  $22.40* 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. .Box  230  Muncie,  In* 


==;i; 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


killed  because  the  intuition  of  some  vet¬ 
erinarian  revealed  to  him  that  she  was 
tubereulai’.  Intuitions  frequently  fail; 
deaths  are  never  revoked. 

Under  the  present  law  in  New  York 
State,  no  one  can  he  compelled  to  have 
his  cattle  tuberculin  tested  until  90  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  in  a  township  have  been 
tested  or  until  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  owners  make  application  for  such 
a  test.  At  present,  the  choice  lies  with 
the  dairyman,  when  his  neighbors  do  not 
make  it  compulsory  for  him  to  submit. 
This  is  now  a  case  where  doing  nothing 
is  doing  something.  In  any  township, 
however,  where  the  required  90  per  cent 
of  signatures  are  obtained,  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  may  be  fqj^ed  to  test  under 
penalty  of  quarantine  of  their  farms,  and 
this  compulsory  testing  is  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  numerous  townships  of  the 
State.  While  this  is  now  the  law,  it 
would  require  but  a  simple  amendment  to 
make  compulsory  testing  general,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  wishes  of  any  cattle  owner  or 
any  number  of  them,  and  he  is  an  opti¬ 
mist  indeed  who  does  not  expect  that 
amendment  in  the  near  future.  With  the 
head  of  the  camel  in  the  tent,  the  owner 
is  soon  crowded  out,  and  considerable 
more  than  the  head  of  the  tuberculin  test 
camel  is  now  under  the  cloth. 

Tuberculin  testing  may  be  initiated  at 
the  request  of  anyone  or  any  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  The  initiation  and 
promotion  of  this  work  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  Farm  Bureau  agent 
at  present  and  he,  of  course,  is  under  the 
direction  of  those  above  him.  Ostensibly, 
the  Farm  Bureau  agent  is  the  employe 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county  and  is  di¬ 
rected  by  them.  My  own  observation  of 
his  work  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  is 
directed  by  the  various  State  and  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus  with  which  his 
office  is  connected  and  that  he  is  looking 
to  them  for  support  and  promotion.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  however,  I  am  mistaken  in  this. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  State  action  in  this 
matter  that  is  not  taken  through  the 
Farm  Bureaus. 

Any  farmer  may  have  his  premises 
quarantined,  under  the  circumstances 
previously  mentioned.  It  is  the  law.’ 
There  is  a  faint  hope  that  this  law  may 
be  declared  unconstitutional  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  confiscatory.  A  test 
case  is  now  before  the  courts,  having 
been  brought  by  the  State  before  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  sitting  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  A  dairyman  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  dairy  products  after  the 
State  had  quarantined  his  premises  and 
the  State  brought  an  injunction  suit 
against  him.  The  dairyman  fought  this 
in  court  and,  at  the  time  this  is  written, 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law  is 
pending,  awaiting  the  decision  of  this 
Justice. 

Tuberculin  testing  has  not  been  made 
general  throughout  the  counties  and 
towns  of  the  State  as  yet,  though  the 
work  is  being  carried  on.  I  have  not  the 
figures  at  hand  to  show  just  the  present 
extent  of  the  movement.  As  suggested 
above,  whether  or  not  quarantine  may  be 
established  in  any  township  depends  up¬ 
on  the  dairymen  themselves.  The  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  townships,  not  by 
counties,  though  every  effort  is  made  by 
its  promoters  to  complete  county  control 
by  testing  the  cattle  of  each  township  in 
it.  M.  B.  D. 


Another  Friend  of  the  Cat 

Apropos  of  H.  S.  T.’s  “Defense  of  the 
Cat,”  page  242,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
experience  to  theirs.  We  love  our  gray 
squirrels  and  lose  them  only  when  hunt¬ 
ers  are  about.  It  is  the  same  with  quail, 
partridge  and  other  squirrels.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  do  more  damage  to  these  in  one  day 
than  our  cats  the  year  round,  although 
I  have  11,  five  of  them  tabbies,  and  all 
noted  as  good  hunters.  My  garden  is 
kept  free  from  moles ;  rats  and  mice  are 
unheard  and  unseen  in  our  house  and 
barn,  or  the  one  next  to  ours,  where  my 
cats  go  to  hunt.  In  Summer  the  garden 
is  full  of  birds  of  all  sorts,  as  you  would 
know  if  you  could  pass  the  place  and 
hear  the  singing  when  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  cherries  are  ripe.  Just  this 
morning  I  have  been  feeding  bluejays 
within  four  feet  of  a  window  in  which 
six  pussies  were  sunning  themselves. 
These  jays  have  been  feeding  here  for 
six  weeks.  I  have  never  seen  one  caught 
or  discovered  feathers  about.  The  New 
Jersey  law  ought  to  he  changed  to  “fine 
and  imprisonment  for  any  hunter  caught 
With  a  bag  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
teed  his  immediate  family  for  a  day,”  let¬ 
ting  the  really  useful  cat  go  free.  E.  h. 


(  year  to  pa 
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Mall  Coupon 


and  get  our  sensational  offer.  See  for 
yourself  all  about  the  modern  type,  brand 
new  American  Separator.  Experienced  users 
say  it  is  the  easiest  turning,  closest  skimming, 
and  the  handiest  separator  they  have  ever  seen. 

Vastly  Improved  in  Every  Way! 

Gearing  in  the  new  L.  S.  Model  American  hag  but  two  contact 
points,  lengthening  the  separator’s  life  and  making  it  run  twice 
as  easy.  New  Speed  Indicator  insures  uniform  cream  and  perfect 
skimming.  New,  quick-cleaning  bowl  isa  sanitary  marvel.  Adjust¬ 
able  Cream  Pail  Shelf  permits  the  use  of  any  kind  of  cream  pail. 

Skimming  discs  are 
.  jfifB  non-rustable  and  in- 
t  a  a  m  _  ter  changeable.  Waist 

hi  P  \AI  %  ^F  low  milk  tank.  Ad- 

^4  8  justable  spouts  take 

a  SB  •  _  -  forty-quart  can.  Con- 

48  -iS BJi  w  rOjL  A  M  venient  height  crank 
^ ** ■  makes  easy  turning. 

•^SEPARATOR 

Although  the  new  American  costs  more  to  make,  size  for  size,  than  any 
other  separator  in  the  world,  yet  the  price  is  astonishingly  low.  Mass 
production,  and  SELLING  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER  make  possibleour 
rock-bottom  factory  prices.  You  get  full  value  for  every  cent  invested. 


Prises  $ 
as  low  as 
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Monthly  Payments 
.9$  as  low  as  $2.20 


,o* 


for  one  of  these  famous  separators,  recognized  as  the  lightest  running, 
most  compact,  and  best  separator  made.  Shipped  from  point  near  you.  Any 
Size  from  850  lbs.  capacity  to  one-cow  size  sent  absolutely  on  30  days  trial, 
backed  by  our  guarantee  that  the  separator  must  make  good  or  we  will.  ^ 

FREE— Handsome,  Illustrated 

CATALOG  Tells  all  about  the  new  American;  ™,  . 

its  many  vast  improvements;  American  Separator  Co. 

our  guarantee  of  satisfaction;  our  free  servicing;  our  /-A-’  n__  p  ......  — 

sensational  low  prices ;  our  amazing  easy  payment  C/  "OX  Bainorldge,  Fi.X. 

plan— and  our  extra  liberal  30  day  trial  offer  or  Box28-R 

- -  2^'  19*9  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  AT  ONCE!  g|**'  Q  , 

- . — - - Send  me  FREE  your  40-page,  illustrated 

American  Separator  Co.  catalog. 

Box  28-R  Bainbridge,  N.  T. 
or  Box  23-R 

19*9  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Shipments  made  from  point  near 
you  to  insure  PROMPT  Delivery. 


Name _ 


Address _ 


t 

I  ________ . _ . _______ . 

[PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 
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Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,! 
Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  L.  Manufactured  by  € 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


What  THIS 

Guarantee  Means 

19  years  ago,  the  first  Hinman  Milker 
carried  the  above  guarantee. 

From  that  day  to  this,  no  Hinman  owner  has 
ever  had  to  buy  a  new  valve  to  replace  the 
original  one. 

THIS  GUARANTEE  MEANS 

1.  That  frpm  the  start,  the-Hinmanidea 
has  been  to  sell  dependable, day-after-day 
machine  milking —not  just  a  machine. 

2.  That  the  Hinman  Valve,  so  simple  it 
hasn’t  even  a  spring,  has  to  be  reliable 
or  we  couldn’t  afford  to  make  that  guar¬ 
antee. 

3..  That  of  the  two  moving  parts  on  the 
Hinman  (aside  from  power)  the  only 
one  that  needs  factory  attention  to  ad¬ 
just  it,  is  protected  by  free  service  as  long 
as  you  operate  a  Hinman  Milker. 

Think  what  that  guarantee  means !  And  then 
get  all  the  facts.  Find  the  other  reasons  why 
the  Hinman  is  today  “the  milker  most  dairy¬ 
men  use.” 

Send  for  the  Hinman  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


HINMAN 

cSSTOE E  ♦  STAN  DARD. 

MILKERS 


GEHL 

Lightest  - Running 

SILO  FILLER 

Low  speed  means  less  power  required, 
less  vibration,  hence  longer  life.  The  Gehl 
has  all  steel  construction,  non-breakable, 
boiler-plate  fly  wheel.  Absolutely  self-feeding. 
All  gears  enclosed — run  in  oil. 

What  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Test  Prove<I 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.P., ele¬ 
vating  35  feet  and 
running 465  R.P.M. 
— the  lowest  power 

of  any  cutter  in  the  test. 
It  will  do  as  welloa  your 
farm. 

v— N  < - * 

1  J  [1C  UCdi 

Shift  for  changing 
length  of  cut.  Wonder¬ 
ful  no-choke  blower  fills 
highest  silos  with  low 
speed — 3  H.P.  and  up  will 
run  Gehl  cutters.  Dealers 
everywhere  —  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
430  S.  Water  St., 

West  Bend.  Jff 

SE| 

igoL 

infrrB 
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Ilf,,  Your  Own  ■ 

▼V  *  Guarantee  • 

Put  down  In  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 
iiiiiiii,  Mitirtni  WII 


•«G . 

METAL 


U  mu., 


SILU 


inin 


Most  Modern,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Till  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  wa 
can  quote  lactory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London.  Ohio  Eat.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses,  Cent  Cribs,  Grain  Bins 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THATCHER 

BOILERS -FURNACES -RANGES 


Happiness 


We  ALL  want  to  be 
happy,  and  we  all  know 
that  we  can’t  be  happy  if 
cold  or  uncomfortable. 

To  those  who  contemplate 
building,  or  whose  present  heat¬ 
ing  or  cooking  equipment  is  not 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  we 
have  an  interesting  and  rather 
unusual  message. 

The  THATCHER  Round  Boiler 
here  shown  provides  the  maximum 
of  both  comfort  and  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  One  of  its  many  advantages  is 
that  the  “Fire  Pot”  is  unusually  deep, 
allowing  proper  “banking”  over  night 
and  the  firing  of  enough  fuel  to  last 
nearly  all  day. 

Interesting  printed  matter 
will  be  sent  you  on  How 
to  Obtain  Heating  Satis¬ 
faction.”  Write  us,  or 
simply  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


_  ,  ^  NEWARK,  N.  J. :  39  St.  Francis  Street 

The  Thatcher  Company  ggwvg^f. «Sirs‘£,.r‘ 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  literature  describing  the  Thatcher  Round  Boiler 
and  other  Thatcher  products. 


Name . 

Address . . 


-  _$!(>! 

^  PLOWS'  _  , 

General  Purpose  Hat  land  —or—  Reversible  SideHill 

Why 
Pay 
More 
? 

S“nd  for 


Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  *16.50. 
Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At¬ 
tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
Moldboards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  production 
saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plow's  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works, 

Plow  Makers  Since  i#32 


S10  to  $25  Per  Acre  good  houses.  Particulars. 

H.K.DAKT  Jefferson,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  bee 
guarantee  editorial  page •  •  •  * 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 


Every  potato  grower  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stand."  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
--combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 

WON  ACE 


never  double s.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 

Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


~mr 


frost  conjes  out  ^fe^cc Posts  should doii)I 

,  .  ~  erBft  a  fence  that  will 

WHEN  you  erect  fence  this  Spring,  °  {  putti,lg  it  up.  . 

pay  you  for  the  time  and  trouble  °  p  viee  a„d  requires 
A  LEADCLAD  Fence  gives  three  tim®s  J"®  ®y  fence, 
no  more  time  or  labor  to  stretch  than  °ru  n  fignie  that  you  re 
When  you  put  up  LE  ADCLAD  you 
done  fencing  there  for  a  good  many  ?ea£5*  *  gives  LEADCLAD 
The  heavy  coating  of  pure  lead  is  what 
Fence  its  extraordinary  long  life.  „ 

Once  you  use  LEADCLAD  Fence  you  11 
wonder  why  you  everfooledwith  ordinary  tenc  »• 

Write  for  the  new  LEADCLAD  catalog— it  H 
save  you  fence  and  roofing  dollars. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Nature  Notes 


A  Strange  Bird 

This  morning  there  came  to  our  feeding 
station  a  bird  that  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell  me 
its  name.  At  first  glance  I  thought  it  a 
sparrow,  but  on  seeing  it  nearer  I  saw  it 
was  not.  This  bird  was  as  large  as  a 
sparrow,  looked  exactly  like  one,  only 
that  it  had  white  wings.  It  came  with  a 
flock  of  sparrows.  M.  E. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  the  description  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  more  than  guess  what  the  bird 
may  be.  There  seem  to  be  two  prob¬ 
abilities,  snow  bunting  and  partial  al¬ 
bino  English  sparrow.  Which  of  these  is 
more  probable  cannot  be  told  without 
knowing  more  about  where  the  birds  were 
seen.  Feeding  stati  ns  are  put  up  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  and  different  kinds  of 
birds  go  to  the  various  stations. 

The  snow  bunting  is  a  sparrow  not 
much  larger  than  the  English  sparrow. 
In  its  nesting  season  in  the  far  northern 
wilderness  it  is  beautifully  marked  with 
black  and  white.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Summer,  as  the  young  birds  leave  the 
nest  the  old  ones  begin  to  shed  their 
feathers  and  get  a  new  suit.  The  new 
feathers  are  black  or  white  with  heavy 
margins  of  pale  brown,  a  little  lighter 
than  most  of  the  sparrows  usually  seen 
in  our  streets  or  along  the  fence  rows. 
The  first  feather  coat  of  the  young  birds 
is  the  same  color.  When  they  come  to 
us  in  very  late  Fall  or  early  or  middle 
Winter  they  seem  to  be  just  light  brown 
birds  as  we  see  them  on  the  ground  but 
when  they  fly  the  white  of  the  wing  feath¬ 
ers  shows.  Toward  the  end  of  Winter 
the  brown  tips  wear  away,  and  soon  after 
they  leave  us  they  have  the  shining  black 
and  white  of  their  wedding  garments. 

With  us  the  snow  bunting  prefers  the 
open  fields.  Where  I  first  saw  him  it 
was  always  in  the  midst  of  a  snowrstorm. 
Long  before  the  flock  could  be  seen  in 
the  smother  of  -white  there  would  come 
the  soft  twittering.  That  is  so  soft  that 
one  wonders  whether  it  was  really  heard 
or  not.  Then,  suddenly  but  as  softly  as 
falling  snowflakes,  a  host  of  buff  and 
white  birds  would  be  swinging  in  on  all 
sides  and  settling  on  the  ragweed  and 
pigweed  tops  above  the  snow.  After  feed¬ 
ing  there  a  few  minutes,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  signal,  the  whole  flock  would  rise 
and  disappear  among  the  snowflakes.  Late 
in  November,  1926,  there  was  a  small 
flock  of  snow  buntings  feeding  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago,  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  rush  and  bustle  of  Michigan 
Avenue  and  the  Loop.  They  kept  with 
a  much  larger  flock  of  English  sparrows 
but  were  much  more  shy,  staying  always 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  flock. 

Albino  or  partial  albino  English  spar¬ 
rows  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  There  are 
two  distinct  types  of  albinism.  In  one 
type  some  feathers  or  parts  of  feathers 
are  white,  while  the  others  have  the  nor¬ 
mal  color.  In  the  other  type  the  color 
pattern,  that  is  the  arrangement  of  dark 
and  light  areas,  remains  about  the  same, 
but  the  color  is  reduced  or  “diluted.” 
That  type  may  bring  a  crow  to  the  color 
of  a  Maltese  cat.  Both  types  have  been 
seen  in  English  sparrows  but  the  white 
feather  type  is  probably  more  coinmon. 
White  wings  or  white  wings  and  tail  are 
frequently  seen  with  this  type  of  albinism. 
The  loss  of  color  is  usually  quite  even  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  bird. 

In  this  case  we  may  guess  that  the 
bird  seen  was  more  likely  an  albino 
sparrow,  but  may  have  been  a  snow  bunt¬ 
ing,  especially  if  the  feeding  station  was 
out  in  an  open  field.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


What  Ails  the  Canary? 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  canary?  He  is  a  roller  and 
beautiful  singer,  always  sang  a  lot  since 
we  bought  him  four  years  ago.  For  some 
time — more  than  a  year — he  has  had 
spells  of  picking  at  one  thigh.  Last  Fall 
he  molted  and  just  stops  and  gets  trim¬ 
looking  and  then  starts  again.  He  also 
pulls  and  eats  his  feathers,  and  the  leg 
I  spoke  of  and  well  out  onto  his  body  is 
nearly  bare.  I  am  trying  an  insect  pow¬ 
der  in  case  it  might  be  lice.  I  feed  good 
clean  seed,  some  lettuce  for  greens,  have 
been  giving  song  restorer  for  two  months, 
have  bird  grit  in  his  cage  all  the  time, 
also  recently  a  piece  of  bacon  of  which 
he  eats  a  lot,  but  still  pulls  his  feathers. 
I  sometimes  give  him  hard-boiled  egg; 
also  a  crust  of  bread  dipped  in  milk  of 
which  he  is  very  fond.  MRS.  A.  L.  c. 

You  seem  to  be  feeding  your  canary 
properly,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
trouble  comes  from  that  source.  I  do  not 
understand  whether  you  mean  the  bird 
molts,  then  grows  new  feathers  and  looks 
trim  and  then  molts  again,  or  picks  the 
feathers  again,  but  I  take  it  that  he  starts 
to  eat  the  feathers  again.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  lice,  or  he  would  pick  himself 
all  over  and  you  would  see  evidences  of 
lice  on  the  cage.  However,  if  you  use 
lice  powder  you  must  use  precaution  and 
use  powder  put  up  only  for  birds,  as  poul¬ 
try  powder  is  much  too  strong.  If  you 
will  throw  a  white  cloth  over  the  cage  at 
night  you  will  see  lice  on  it  the  next 
morning  if  lice  are  causing  the  trouble. 

My  impression  is  that  in  some  way  the 
bird  bruised  himself  on  that  thigh  and  in 


picking  himself  and  preening  the  feathers 
pulled  some  and  in  that  way  got  the  taste 
of  blood  which  is  in  the  quills.  Liking 
the  taste  he  kept  on  until  the  spot  got 
sore,  then  he  quit  until  the  feathers  grew 
again,  when  his  appetite  getting  the  best 
of  him  he  tried  it  over  again.  Then  he 
was  like  the  bad  boy  who  bites  his  nails. 
It  is  a  habit  and  not  easy  to  stop. 

The  bacon  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  I  could  recommend  and  you 
should  continue  feeding  it.  Also  try  let¬ 
ting  him  out  of  his  cage  often  to  fly 
around.  This  will  take  up  his  mind  from 
the  feather  picking  as  well  as  to  do  him 
good  by  the  extra  exercise. 

If  possible  to  mate  this  bird  I  believe 
the  work  and  worries  of  rearing  a  family 
will  completely  take  up  his  thoughts  and 
he  will  cease  to  pick  at  himself.  I  had 
one  once  that  kept  the  feathers  from  her 
neck  all  the  time  until  she  was  mated  and 
raised  a  family,  and  she  has  never  both¬ 
ered  that  way  since.  Their  skin  is  very 
red  and  does  not  look  attractive  when  ex¬ 
posed  bare  of  feathers. 

If  there  seems  to  be  a  skin  infection 
which  causes  the  trouble  try  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  boric  acid  dissolved  in  the  bird’s 
bath.  BESS  M.  VAN  ALSTINE. 


Opossums  in  New  York 
State 

An  argument  came  up  with  friends 
about  opossums ;  they  said  that  opossums 
could  not  be  found  in  the  woods  of  New 
York  State ;  I  told  them  that  I  trapped 
opossums  about  five  years  on  Long 
Island,  the  north  and  south  shore.  Can 
any  opossums  be  found  in  woods  of  New 
York  State,  and  what  sections  of  the 
State?  M.  c.  d. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  question  that  opossums 
have  been  killed  in  New  York  State  writh- 
in  the  past  25  years.  They  are  probably 
not  common  anywhere  in  the  State,  but 
have  been  seen  in  many  parts.  Wherever 
seen  they  are  usually  so  uncommon  as  to 
make  good  news  items.  Sometimes  an 
enthusiastic  reporter  will  dress  up  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  opossum  with  a  few  additions 
and  make  a  wonderful  beast  of  it.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  one  of  these  scaly- 
tailed  rascals  fell  foul  of  a  farmer  in  the 
edge  of  the  Catskills  and  lost  his  life. 
Then  the  reporter  heard  of  it,  added  a  few 
frills  and  had  a  wonderful  creature  that 
was  good  for  half  a  column  and  some  re¬ 
peats  in  other  papers.  Thirty  years  or 
more  ago  the  Utica  papers  carried  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  killing  of  some  opossums  in 
the  woods  on  or  adjoining  the  Tibbets 
farm  above  New  Hartford.  I  believe  there 
were  three  or  four  of  the  animals  killed 
in  that  woodlot  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years. 

The  opossum  is  not  very  common  in 
any  part  of  New  York.  One  would  be 
more  likely  to  expect  to  find  them  on 
Long  Island  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  If  found  there  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  permanent  residents,  as  the  stretch 
of  ocean  is  rather  wide  for  them  to  cross. 
They  mostly  just  wander  in  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  State  where  they  are  found. 
They  do  not  seem  to  live  much  farther 
north  than  the  persimmon  and  pawpaw 
trees.  The  fruits  of  these  two  small 
trees  help  them  put  on  the  load  of  fat 
that  keeps  them  through  the  long,  cold 
Winter. 

The  opossum  is  much  like  the  hog  in 
his  food  preference.  When  he  is  hungry 
(most  of  the  time)  he  wants  something 
to  eat  and  does  not  care  much  what  it  is 
so  long  as  it  is  filling.  In  Spring  and 
early  Summer  he  eats  many  eggs  and 
young  birds.  After  a  rain  he  may  run 
the  robins  a  race  for  the  big  worms  on 
the  lawns.  In  the  South  the  big  craw¬ 
fishes  that  come  up  in  the  flooded  fields 
give  him  many  a  meal.  Garbage  cans 
and  garbage  dumps  in  and  around  the 
cities  furnish  many  meals.  He  is  as  fond 
of  berries  as  a  bear  and  will  eat  as  much 
eorn-in-the-milk  as  a  raccoon.  In  his  own 
home  he  spends  many  days  of  late  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  pawpaw  trees  or  under  them. 
A  little  later  he  finds  the  persimmons 
and  pecans  ready  to  give  his  coat  of  fat 
just  the  finish  that  is  needed  before  he 
goes  into  retirement  for  the  Winter. 

It  seems  likely  that  all  the  opossums 
that  have  been  killed  in  Central  New 
York  have  followed  up  the  strips  of  farm 
land  along  the  big  river  valleys ;  the  Hud¬ 
son,  Susquehanna  or  Alleghany  and 
Genesee.  When  cold  weather  came  they 
had  been  living  well  on  the  cornfields  and 
found  it  too  much  trouble  to  go  back. 
Warm  days  in  Winter  found  them  hunt¬ 
ing  around  for  the  next  meal,  and  brought 
a  collision  with  the  man  with  the  gun. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


The  other  day  Small  Sister  came  home 
from  school  proudly  flourishing  a  paper. 
“It’s  a  composition  about  Socceratees," 
she  said,  handing  it  to  mother  with  a 
grand  air.  “Teacher  told  us  about  him 
and  then  we  wrote  it.  You  can  read  it 
if  you  want  to.”  And  mother  read  :  “So¬ 
crates  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  sort 
of  a  tramp.  He  told  everybody  what  to 
do  and  they  gave  him  poison.” — New 
York  Sun. 
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cause  lameness  such  as  you  describe  and 
if  not  excessive  the  growth  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  coarse  rasp.  Rasping  of 
the  hoofs  should  be  done  once  a  month, 
when  the  growth  is  fast  and  especially 
when  cows  are  on  moist  pasture  when 
hoofs  grow  quickly.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  hoofs  be  kept  level  and  not  over¬ 
grown  at  the  toes,  if  the  cow  is  to  be 
comfortable,  escape  lameness  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  yield  of  milk.  Examine 
the  hoofs  of  the  heifer  and  do  any  trim¬ 
ming  and  rasping  found' necessary. 

If  you  think  she  has  been  foundered, 
knowing  that  at  one  time  she  had  high 
fever,  went  off  feed,  stopped  chewing  the 
cud  and  was  very  lame,  move  her  into  a 
stall  on  the  floor  of  which  has  been 
spread  clay  a  few  inches  deep  and  to  be 
kept  soft  with  cold  water.  Let  her  stand 
on  such  a  floor  in  the  daytime,  putting  a 
plank  under  her  belly  to  keep  her  from 
lying  down,  and  in  the  evening  move  her 
into  a  well-bedded  pen  or  box-stall.  That 
may  relieve  the  lameness.  If  it  is  foun¬ 
der,  the  heifer  should  also  have  a  dram  of 
potassium  iodide  once  daily,  in  water,  for 
four  consecutive  days  a  week,  for  two 
weeks.  The  drug  mentioned,  however, 
tends  to  reduce  her  milk  flow  and  scarcely 
is  safe  for  a  cow  that  is  heavy  in  calf. 

If  the  heifer  cannot  well  be  made  to 
stand  on  wet  clay,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  foundered,  it  may  suffice  to  keep 
cold,  wet  swabs  of  cotton  waste  or  thick 
felt  upon  her  hoof-heads.  The  examination 
suggested  may  disclose  that  the  heifer  is 
affected  with  “fouls”  instead  of  founder 
or  overgrown,  unlevel  hoofs.  The  disease 


Sheep  for  Unoccupied 
Farms 

Among  the  letters  received  in  answer 
to  that  recent  question  on  page  288  about 
what  to  do  with  the  Hudson  Valley  farm 
is  the  following  plea  for  sheep.  This 
does  not  quite  All  the  situation  pictured 
by  T.  B.,  but  it  does  make  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

If  T.  B.  has  a  liking  for  country  life 
and  the  care  of  livestock,  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  solution  of  his  problem  in 
stocking  his  place  with  sheep.  He  could 
care  for  75  to  100  ewes  himself  'without 
much  effort  in  the  Winter  time,  to  begin 
with,  and  hire  labor  for  what  cropping  is 
necessary  in  the  Summer.  lie  might, 
also,  have  some  crops  put  in  on  the 
shares,  or  at  least,  have  his  hay  cut  in 
that  way.  He  could  figure  on  25  tons  of 
hay  for  100  sheep. 

Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  flock  through  the 
Winter.  If  these  legumes  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  crop  of  oats,  peas  and  vetch,  cut 
when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk,  would  sup¬ 
plement  the  native  hay  with,  possibly,  a 
little  grain  consisting  of  half  oats  and 
half  bran  two  weeks  or  so  before  lambing. 
Good  native  hay  alone  and  a  little  of  the 
oats-bran  mixture  at  lambing  time  would 
pull  the  ewes  through  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  especially  the  hardier  breeds. 

If  T.  B.  is  not  experienced  in  sheep 
raising  he  could  probably  do  best  with 
the  Cheviot  breed,  as  they  are  especially 
good  at  taking  care  of  themselves  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time,  and  are  well  suited  to  our  New 
York  climate  and  hilly  pastures.  Grade 
ewes  could  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  flock 
to  start  with,  but  he  could  include  some 
purebreds  and,  of  course,  purebred  rams, 
as  this  would  add  considerably  to  his  in¬ 
terest  in  caring  for  the  flock,  as  well  as 
his  profits  if  carefully  handled. 

T.  B.  does  not  state  the  acreage  he 
owns,  but  the  “four  farms”  he  mentions 
suggests  sufficient  land  for  400  or  500 
sheep.  With  modern  machinery,  one  good 
man  by  the  month  and  possibly  an  extra 
day  man  during  harvesting,  he  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  life  on  the  home  place  and 
have  a  fair  income  for  his  investment.  He 
could  figure  an  average  of  $8  to  $10  per 
lamb,  and  about  $3  per  head  for  his  wool 
at  present  prices,  which  are  not  apt  to 
change  materially  in  the  next  few  years. 

Where  sheep  are  kept  the  farm  will 
have  a  greatly  improved  appearance  by 
absence  of  weeds,  brush,  etc.,  which  is  an 
important  item  in  fixing  the  sale  value, 
should  such  a  contingency  arise.  “Aban¬ 
doned  farms,”  except  at  absurd  prices, 
afford  little  courage  to  the  buyer  who  is 
looking  for  a  nice  place  in  the  country, 
and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  840  on  “Farm  Sheep 
Raising  for  Beginners,”  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  well 
worth  T.  B.’s  attention.  M.  L.  T. 

New  York. 


Lameness  of  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf.  She 
has  been  fresh  eight  months  and  is  five 
months  in  calf  now.  She  is  giving  16 
qts.  a  day  now.  She  is  very  sore  on  her 
front  feet.  She  has  been  standing  on  a 
board  floor,  but  now  I  have  her  on  the 
ground.  She  stands  on  her  knees  half 
the  time.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause?  G.  B. 

Long  Island. 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  have  been 
feeding  the  heifer,  or  how  much  ;  but  the 
symptoms  described  are  highly  suggestive 
of  founder  (laminitis)  which  is  caused 
by  excessive  feeding,  or  the  sudden  eating 
of  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  rich 
feed,  such  as  occurs  when  a  cow  breaks 
loose  and  gets  to  the  feed’  box.  There  is 
no  certain  remedy  for  chronic  founder, 
but  when  it  is  present,  the  condition  may 
improve  after  the  hoofs  have  been 
trimmed  to  normal  proportions  and  shape. 
That  is  done  by  letting  the  animal  stand 
on  a  level  floor  such  as  a  platform  scale, 
or  on  concrete,  securing  it  there  and  then 
cutting  off  the  projecting  toes  with  a 
bone-saw  or  a  wide  chisel,  or  with  shears 
made  for  the  purpose.  A  sharp  hoof-knife 
is  also  useful  at  such  times,  for  cutting 
off  rough  horn,  before  using  the  rasp. 

Overgrowth  of  the  toes  is  enough  to 


is  indicated  by  swelling,  heat  and  pain 
of  the  hoof-heads  and  a  sore  or  ulcerated, 
inflamed  condition  of  the  fine  skin  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  The  pus  that  forms  tends 
to  burrow  under  the  horn  of  the  sole  or 
wall  of  the  hoof  and  the  horn  then  be¬ 
comes  loose  and  perhaps  rotten.  If  such 
conditions  are  found,  restrain  the  heifer 
to  prevent  her  from  kicking  and  then 
scrub  the  hoofs  clean  with  soap  and  hot 
water.  Then  cut  away  every  particle  of 
loose  or  rotten  horn  of  sole  or  wall,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  lioof-knife,  and  then 
immerse  the  hoof  for  five  minutes  or  so 
in  hot  water  containing  two  ounces  of 
bluestone,  per  pint.  When  that  has  been 
done  wrap  the  hoof  with  sterilized  cotton, 
bind  that  in  place  with  a  narrow  bandage 
criss-crossed  between  the  toes  and  tied 
around  the  pastern.  Afterward  move  the 
heifer  into  a  box-stall  or  pen  and  keep 
the  cotton  and  bandage  wet  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three 
parts  of  formaldehyde  (formalin),  and 
100  parts  of  boiled  water.  The  cutting 
may  have  to  be  repeated,  if  pus  continues 
to  form  and  burrow.  A.  s.  A. 


Grain  With  Poor  Roughage 

I  have  corn  fodder  and  mixed  hay  for 
roughage,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Will 
you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  balanced 
ration  for  Guernsey  cows.  If  beet  pulp 
would  improve  it  and  how  shall  feed  it? 
What,  grains  could  I  sow  to  cure  green 
for  hay.  L.  s. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  corn  fodder  and  mixed  hay  you 
do  not  have  the  best  roughage  for  high] 
milk  production.  Our  roughages  are  di¬ 
vided  into  high,  medium  and  low  protein 
feeds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  grains 
and  cereals.  Mixed  hay  can  be  classed 
as  a  medium  protein  roughage  and  corn 
fodder  is  a  very  low  source  of  protein. 


With  this  roughage  much  more  protein 
concentrates  will  be  needed  than  if  you 
had  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Your  oats  and 
buckwheat  are  medium  protein  cereals 
and  corn  is  a  low  protein  grain  but  high 
in  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind'  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  good  ration  should 
not  only  contain  from  22  to  24  per  cent 
of  protein  but  should  have  variety,  bulk  „ 
and  palatability.  Variety  insures  the  cow 
with  the  necessary  amino  acids  which 
she  receives  from  the  proteins,  'bulk  al¬ 
lows  for  proper  mixture  of  feeds  and 
gastric  juices  while  palatability  induces 
the  cow  to  eat  large  quantities  of  feed 
and  be  hungry  for  more.  In  order  to 
have  22  per  cent  with  corn,  oats  and 
buckwheat  as  a  basis  the  following  form¬ 
ula  is  suggested:  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob- 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  buckwheat,  250  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats, 
300  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  linseed  oil 
meal. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  according 
to  production  or  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily  by  the  individual  cow.  If  you  can 
buy  beet  pulp  for  a  reasonable  price  it 
surely  would  improve  the  ration  to  feed 
it.  The  cows  should  receive  about  3  lbs. 
of  the  dry  pulp  daily.  When  soaked  it 
will  absorb  five  times  its  weight  of  water. 
In  your  section  oats  cut  in  the  milk,  stage 
and'  cured  make  very  good  hay.  Canada 
field  peas  may  be  grown  with  the  oats 
and  do  add  to  the  feeding  value  if  cut 
at  the  proper  time.  Two  and  one-half 
bushels  of  oats  and  one-half  bushel  of 
peas  to-  the  acre  are  sown  or  drilled  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Oats 
are  not  a  hot-weather  crop  and  should  be 
put  in  the  ground  early.  If  you  cut  this 
crop  at  the  proper  time  it  will  make  a 
lot  of  milk.  j.  w.  b. 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barn • 


Tima  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houses 


Our  many  years*  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions, 

Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

IS  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  — | 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers,  ■» 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick  fg 
etc. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 


“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.” 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  644,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

D  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  O  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 

Name  . ..... .--..-.......a........................ .. 


Post  Office _ _ _ 


R.  F.  D. 
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CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgato,  O. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  JRl'&K 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicles  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  er  831 

Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

All  leading  varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention — quick  delivery — 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  Green  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kline  sB  rock0  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating,  Get  eir* 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.  B.  O.A, 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  0. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
|  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig- 
|  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
r  shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  16th  at 
$t 7  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Y ou  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bredstockof  high  quality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 


25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  8  00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  JIcCOI  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  B  Itfl^  Ke°d8k8' 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEB  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Bel 

S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Led  ger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 

25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6  50  $12 
S.C.  Reds  &  B.Roeks  4.00  7.50  14 

Heavy  Mixed  3  50  6.50  12 

Light  Mixed  3. 90  5.50  10 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular 
B.  N.  LACVEU  Box  10  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

S.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1  4c  each 

w  .  .  u  Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  12c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


CHICKS 


Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  Egg  Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  contests 
1925-2(5.  Quality  chicks  $18,  $25,  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12,  $20.  85$  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  14c,  Reds  14c,  Heavy  Mixed 
12c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AM£Y  Oocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


AxijIpyC  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 

_ _ 1.  ilV.Ilk.i9  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  I  2c.  From  our 

own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALlSTEKVILLE,  PA. 


Day-Old  CHICKS  »FEV,io7!?S 

Egg-bred  and  carefully  culled  by  expert  and  inspected 
by  licensed  veterinary.  20,  13  and  10  cents. 
LAUVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  2,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 


High  Grade  Chicks  “REDS? WYANDOTTES,' 

ANCON  AS  and  BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular 

and  prices.  CHAS. TAYLOR  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


g^gy  CHICKS  Leghorns,  12e  ea.,  from  ray 


livery  guaranteed. 


ownfree  range  flock.  100%  livede- 

VFm.  E.  Graham  MoAllsterville,  Pa, 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous.  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  114-0.  Berlin.  Maryland 

BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


ViTTANr  Valley  Chicks 


The  biff  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
effff  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  >Ve  ship  0.  0.  D. 
Prices  ou  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Burred  Hocks,  K.  I.  Beds  -  •  •  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  -  ------  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog:  giving:  full  particulars  and  prfees  on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


CHICKS 

Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C  R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  - 
Heavy  Mixed 

100%  live  arrive 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

too 

500 

lOOO 

S3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57  50 

$110 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

850 

16 

75  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

,  Postpaid. 

Guaranteed. 

’  Box  166 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  11.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.75  $7.25  $14.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  3.75  5.25  10.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100 %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amlg  A  Son,  Props.  Star  llonte  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks  - 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  - 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

Cocolamas  Poultry  Farm  Cooolamua,  Pa. 


25 

50 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CHICK? 

LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 


BEST  BLOOD. 

9V2C  u  p  • 

WRITE  TODAY 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  LinesviHe,  Pa.  Box  00 


Special  inducements 
for  Early  Orders. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 
Catalog  Free. 


diioKs 


THAT  GROW  FROM 


100%  Live  Delivery. 

25 

White  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 4  50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks.  3.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


HENS 

T1IAT 

LAY' 

Catalog  Fr 

ee. 

SO 

too 

500 

lOOO 

$7  00 

S12 

$57.50 

$110 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

. 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

- 

4.25 

8.00 

1  5 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 

- 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0 

%c  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100?4  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


xoo 


500 


a  atPAllT  A  Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
/llAil  II  1/1  bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect- 
FllY  V<vriYi».  ed_  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM _ RD  60 _ WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

n  ,  pi  ■  ]  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Baby  LniCKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Senford,  Helware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


25  50 

Wh.  Leghorns . $8  50  $6.50  $13.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kooks  -  -  -  _  $14  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  10  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  IOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPEBARROH  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hensweigh  up  to  7  lbs. each.  Extraquality 
1  Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16:  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSES,  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Our 

llth 

Year 


Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  £0,  Millerstown,^  a 


03  ULSH’S 

Sf  CHICKS 

Member  I.  B. 


C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain’’  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16c:Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  Prop.OTT‘  Harrington,  Del. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 

All  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid 
100%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir- 
cular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Sax  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Feb.  20,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

A  pen  of  10  White  Leghorn  pullets 
owned  by  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  from 
Indiana,  headed  the  honor  roll  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  week  of  the  Storrs  Laying  Contest 
with  a  production  of  59  out  of  a  possible 
70  eggs.  This  score,  while  not  remark¬ 
able  as  weekly  scores  go  in  competitions 
of  this  kind,  draws  attention  to  the  com¬ 
mendable  performance  of  these  Indiana 
birds  in  the  last  eight  weeks.  In  that 
time,  or  starting  with  the  eighth  week  of 
the  contest,  they  have  been  on  the  honor 
roll  each  week ;  they  took  first  place  for 
three  weeks,  tied  for  first  place  twice, 
stood  second  twice,  third  once,  and  fourth 
once.  The  weekly  scores,  starting  with 
the  eighth  week  have  been  51,  56.  58,  58, 
59,  56,  59,  58  and  59,  or  a  total  of  514 
out  of  a  possible  630  eggs.  This  is  a  lay 
of  slightly  over  81  per  cent.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Mayhill  birds  was  713  eggs  up 
to  last  Sunday  night,  which  means  they 
will  probably  go  up  into  fifth  place  in  the 
Leghorn  classification  within  another 
week  or  two. 

Production  went  up  again  during  the 
sixteenth  week,  though  unfavorable 
weather  tended  to  make  the  increase  only 
a  nominal  one.  The  lay  for  the  week 
was  4,892  eggs,  or  approximately  50  per 
cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  99  eggs  more  than 
last  week,  and  936  eggs  more  than  the  lay 
for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
Up  to  Sunday  night  the  contest  flock  laid 
a  grand  total  of  66,102  eggs,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  47  eggs  per  bird. 

The  second  high  score  on  the  week’s 
honor  roll  was  55  eggs,  and  two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  were  deadlocked  at  that 
production.  They  are  the  entries  of 
George  B.  Ferris  from  Michigan,  and  the 
Hoffman  Farm  from  Texas.  A  Connec¬ 
ticut  pen  of  White  Leghorns  entered  by 
the  Hilltop  Farm  was  third  for  the  week 
with  a  lay  of  54  eggs,  and  Barred  Rocks 
owned  by  R.  W.  Davis  and  Sons  from 
Maine,  stood  fourth  for  the  week  with  a 
lay  of  53  eggs. 

There  were  two  changes  among  the 
leading  pens.  In  the  White  Leghorn  di¬ 
vision  the  entry  of  George  B.  Ferris 
broke  the  existing  tie  at  second  place 
with  the  pen  owmed  by  Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van  from  New  York,  and  now  holds  that 
position  alone.  This  change  places  the 
Ferris  birds  third  among  all  pens  entered 
in  the  competition.  In  the  Barred  Rock 
division,  the  entry  of  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  went  into  third  position, 
displacing  the  entry  of  E.  W.  Picker  from 
New  Jersey.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  pen  of  White 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  continues  to 
lead  the  contest,  with  the  Leghorn  entry 
of  the  Kerr  Chickeries  from  New  Jersey, 
in  the  runner-up  position. 

*  $  *  *  * 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  725;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
615;  Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada,  546. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  834 ; 
S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  637. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  778;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  688. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Hall  Brothers, 
Conn.,  705;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  683; 
Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  639;  George  B. 
Treadwell,  Mass.,  569.  ^  . 

White  Leghorns.  —  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  J.,  818 ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich., 
802;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
798;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash., 
790;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  717. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c.  from  oar  free 
1  Hit  K  S  range  flock.  100% guaranteed.  Special 
VvlllvllG  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEA00W  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  f.  3  frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

EGGS— CHIX 

Get  Value  Received  from  JUST  A  A  Laying 
—Paying  Strain.  Blood  Tested  and  Trapnested. 
Extraordinary  Products  at  Ordinary  Prices. 
Some  March  Chix  left. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton.  N.  Y. 

Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-11>.  bug,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  ft. 

s,?vs:rt°h"?  baby  chicks 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatchery,  606  Most  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds— Rocks— Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 

TOY  DR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1 4c,  W.  Leghorns,  1 2c. 
Mixed,  1 1c,  Heavy  Mixed,  12o,  prepaid.  100%  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROM1C,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

f  rPUflDW  CHICV C  of  exceptional  quality  for 
L.C  UilL/niV  L ill  LAO  15  years,  from  WyckoflC- 
Tancred  strain.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  w  ill  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  aro  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 
Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


W.  Leghorns 
B.  Rocks  &  Reds 
Broilers  or  Mixed 


SB 

$3.50 

4.00 

300 


50  100 

$6.50  $12.00 

7.50  14  00 

5.50  10.00 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 

-  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS: 

Reds..  .. 
Rocks.. 

. $4.00 

$7.50 

7.50 

$14.00 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

6.50 

12.09 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.99 

Light  Mixed . 

550 

10  00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  l»a. 

White  Wyandottes,  Martin  Dorcas,  Direct,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Barron’s  Heavy  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Also  custom  hatching.  The  demand  for  my  chicks  is 
heavy.  Please  order  early.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed, 
my  Prices  are  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


8.  C.  W,  Leghorns  $13 
Barred  Rocks  14 

Mixed  10 

Postpaid.  From  heavy 
laying  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER  R.  No.  2  MeALISTERVILLE,  P». 


Charcoal  for  Poultry 

We  have  about  550  Leghorn  hens.  They 
eat  about  50  lbs.  of  charcoal  in  two  weeks 
or  less,  if  we  keep  it  before  them  all  the 
time.  In  one  house  we  have  250  pullets. 
They  are  under  lights  and  were  laying 
about  50  percent  in  October.  Then  they 
dropped  back  to  30  percent;  now  they 
are  laying  over  50  percent  again.  If  we 
give  them  all  the  charcoal  they  want  they 
will  eat  10  quarts  in  two  days.  Can  too 
much  charcoal  hurt  them  or  keep  them 
back  in  laying?  J.  R.  K. 

Maryland. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  these  hens 
will  eat  more  charcoal  than  is  good  for 
them  if  they  have  plenty  of  other  food, 
grit  and  oyster  shells.  The  pullets  are 
laying  well.  Give  them  sufficient  hard 
grain  to  keep  them  up  in  flesh.  There 
is  danger  of  heavily  producing  pullets 
losing  flesh  as  Winter  advances  and  being 
unable  to  keep  up  production  and  of  going 
into  a  molt. 

I  think  that  the  value  of  charcoal  m 
the  poultry  ration  has  been  exaggerated, 
it  having  become  a  custom  to  feed  it  that 
has  had  little  real  evidence  of  need  behind 
it.  Many  such  things  become  popular 
because  we  accept  loo:  >  statements  of 
their  value  and  pass  them  on  without 
critical  examination.  There  are  certainly 
many  flocks  that  get  no  charcoal  at  any 
time  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  suffer  from  the  deprivation. 

M.  B.  D. 


D„.  ,  riwixalro  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 

Baby  Chicks  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

.Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  l^c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas.  15c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

I  IXJKHOOI)  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATOIIFKY 
Arthur  L.  Komi?,  Prop .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RARV  CIUCY*  THAT  LIVE  AND  GROW— Big,  husky. 
BHD  1  V/ITIV1Y.O  vigorous  Chicks,  all  thorougli-bi  ea 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  produced  from  healthy  and 
vigorous  flocks,  best  laying  strain.  Write  for  circular. 
COLOGNE  IIATCIIEUY,  W.  Schmidt,  Prop.  COLOGNE,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 

-  -  - - LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred- Wyokolf  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — 12o  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Aneonas,  Rooks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Pricelist 
upon  request.  Carr's  Hatchery.  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SA  Ilf  I  CfiUADN  PUIPtfC  from  breeders  direct 
■  V.  IB.  LEunUlfH  l/nllrno  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  fil.  4.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  I*a.,  Itox  II 

own  Butter¬ 
milk,  alfalfa  fed  flock.  25  chix.  $8.25;  50, 
$6.25: 100,  $12.00;500,  $57.50.  100%  livochix  delivered  free. 
CARLIN’S  BROOKSIDE  FARM  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

MITCHELL’S  BABY  GHIGKS  Redsf^ef  RRocks,  1 4c; 

Mixed  10c.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Mltcholl's  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  R  2,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

15  vearsa  breeder  of  I  CfiUnRNQ  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock. 
BARRON  STRAIN  LCU  n  U  mi  O  w.  E.  Atkinson,  Wollingford.CI 

WU/VAHnnTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

,  n  I  HiiUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


FYYYY  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  my  own 
’U'5h.5.-2V  milk,  alfalfa  fed  flock.  25  chix.  $ 


“I  thought  you  were  sick,  May.”  “I 
had  to  get  well  in  a  hurry.  I  couldn’t 
stand  my  husband’s  cooking.” — Louisville 
Courier- Journal- 


From  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  — White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  catalog.  IITRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Y ear. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  IS..  84  Pboenlxville,  Pa. 


ISDUCKLINGS 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  TfTf*1r0\r  Tame  $15  ea.  EGGS,  $10  per  12. 

RED  lUIlYCy  A  Ulllo  Large  healthy  free  range 
stock.  None  better.  Milton  Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  .  . . . _ 

—  ""  Largo  health y^free 
range  stock.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa 


bronze  Turkey  Toms ?,5ea  ■cas  !'lp!,l! 


NarragansettTurkey  Toms  ule  ring! 

Stock.  None  better.  ORCIIAKI)  FARMS  Spring  Grove,  Fa. 


Gray 


Gall  Ducks  ,95  per  pair.  Genuine.  None  better. 


MILTON  HOKE 


Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 
leghorns,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  3!)  Sellersvlllc,  Pn. 

rnn  04  I  r  BOURHON  BEK  TURKEYS— Hens,  $10;  Toms, 
run  OttLC  $12.  F.  D.  SHEPARD,  Brar.tingham,  N.  Y. 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS- Winners  Madison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Breeding  Toms.  FLON A  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Big  bone,  well  marked.  Healthy. 
Prices  reasonable.  Sntisf't'n  guar.  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Va 

VIGOROUS  GIANT  KRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large 
frame,  from  prizewinners.  MISS  |0A  CHUMULEY,  Braper.Va. 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apple  shipments  continue  to  be  heavy 
froth  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  totaling  during  the  past  three  weeks 
about  3,800  carloads,  and  many  apple 
holders  have  high  ideas  as  to  clean-up 
prices.  The  domestic  markets  more  or 
less  inactive.  Good  fruit  from  nearby  had 
fair  movement  in  Philadelphia  but  very 
ordinary  fruit,  that  showing  blemishes 
of  was  spotted  was  very  difficult  to  move. 
Off  color  Romes  sold  around  40c  per  %- 
bu.  basket,  and  very  few  exceeded  85c  a 
basket.  Staymens  occasionally  sold  up 
to  $1  to  $1.30  a  basket  if  fancy,  and  some 
well  graded,  well  packed  Delicious 
brought  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel.  The  bar¬ 
reled  apple  market  was  very  dull  with 
very  little  York  State  apples  in  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  Stay- 
men  Winesaps  were  the  most  plentiful 
with  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
for  scalded  apples  to  $4  a  barrel  for  some 
fancy  wrapped  in  oil  paper.  Good  stock 
sold  generally  $2  to  $3  a  barrel.  Nearby 
beets  and  carrots  sold  slowly  but  a  steady 
to  firm  market  on  the  southern  offerings 
was  reported.  Onions  held  about  steady 
with  prices  ranging  $2  to  $2.75  per  100- 
lb.  sack  as  to  quality.  Cabbage  was 
slightly  stronger,  both  new  and  old,  with 
New  York  bulk  Danish  selling  $18  to 
$23  a  ton  and  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  sack  of 
100  lbs.  New  Florida  cabbage  ranged 
generally  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  %-bbl.  ham¬ 
per.  White  potatoes  were  slow  and  weak 
most  of  the  week  but  the  market  de¬ 
veloped  a  little  better  feeling  and  closed 
steady  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  120-lb.  sack  for 
Maine  Green  Mountains  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  were  quoted  $1.25  to 
$1.35  a  bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  movement  with  Delaware  and 
Maryland  stock  bringing  $1  to  $1.25, 
some  fancy  $1.50  a  bushel  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  yellows  65  to  85c  per  %-bu.  basket 
with  some  fancy  stored  sweets  bringing 
$1  to  $1.10  a  basket.  Spinach  has  been 
doing  a  little  better,  $1.75  a  barrel  and 
75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  California  Iceberg 
lettuce  has  been  bringing  low  prices,  $2.25 
to  $2.75  a  crate  of  4  to  5  dozen  heads, 
while  Florida  lettuce  brought  from  $1.50 
to  $3.50  a  %-bbl.  hamper.  Strawberries 
are  coming  in  larger  volume,  four  straight 
carloads  being  received  during  the  week 
from  Florida  with  prices  ranging  25  to 
40c  a  quart  as  to  quality  and  condition. 
Louisiana  has  also  started  shipping. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

As  to  be  expected  the  egg  market  has 
declified  as  the  Spring  season  has  ad¬ 
vanced  and  production  has  increased. 
Prices  are  now,  however,  getting  low 
enough  to  encourage  the  packing  for  stor¬ 
age  purposes  at  shipping  points.  On  the 
first  of  March  there  was  a  fairly  active 
demand  and  desirable  stock  was  kept  well 
cleaned  up,  fresh  extras  selling  at  27c, 
and  firsts  averaged  24c  a  dozen.  Seconds 
were  quoted  at  22c  a  dozen.  As  usual 
there  were  some  carefully  selected  can- 
died  fresh  eggs  which  brought  a  premium 
over  the  average  run,  those  fit  for  carton 
trade  working  out  at  from  32  to  36c  a 
dozen  and  those  in  cases,  not  quite  as 
finely  graded  as  for  carton  trade  averaged 
about  30c  a  dozen.  Total  cold  storage 
holdings  for  ten  markets  on  the  last  day 
of  February  were  47,726  compared  Avith 
34,755  cases  a  year  ago;  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  having  on  hand  on  that  date  2S,- 
225  cases  compared  with  14,000  a  year 
ago;  Chicago  merchants,  3,586  as  against 
9.320  and  Philadelphia  showed  an  excess 
of  about  1,000  cases  as  against  last  year’s 
holdings  on  the  same  date. 

There  has  been  a  reaction  in  the  live 
poultry  market  since  our  report  of  two 
weeks  ago  on  the  Philadelphia  situation 
and  live  fowl  have  advanced  to  33c  a  lb. 
for  fancy  quality  small  to  medium  sized 
stock,  with  heavy  fowl  selling  31  to  32c. 
Fancy  Leghorns  ranged  30  to  32c  and 
young  broilers  1%  lbs.  and  under  aver¬ 
aged  about  47c,  and  mixed  sizes  46c  a  lb. 
Winter  chickens,  2%  to  3-lb.  sizes  sold  up 
to  40c  and  roasting  chickens  were  quoted 
at  33c  a  lb.  Capons  ranged  32  to  37c, 
and  young  roosters  26  to  28c  a  lb.  Ducks 
are  bringing  good  prices,  34  to  36c  for 
white  Pekin  and  mixed  colors  Avith  Mus¬ 
covy  selling  26  to  28c  a  lb.  There  has 
been  some  AVeakness  in  the  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  and  Avestern  foAvl  packed  in 
barrels,  dry  picked  were  bringing  only  28 
to  30c  for  heavy  stock,  a  drop  of  %c  a 
lb.  during  the  past  two  Aveeks,  light 
Aveight  stock  selling  as  Ioav  as  22c.  Heavy 
capons  sold  around  40c  a  lb.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  still  pretty  heavy,  some 
2.000,000  lbs.  heavier  in  Philadelphia 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  total  holdings 
for  the  four  principal  cities,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  on  the 
last  day  of  February  Avere  86,155,366  lbs. 
compared  with  65,683,295  lbs.  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  BTRAAV 

Hay  has  been  moving  slowly  and  the 
market  held  barely  steady  with  best  Tim¬ 
othy  selling  $24  to  $24.50  and  No.  2,  $22 
to  $23  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed 
averaged  $22.50.  Rye  straAV  Avas  a  little 
scarce  and  a  firm  market  was  reported  at 
$23  to  $23.50  a  ton,  an  advance  of  from 
$2  to  $2.50  a  ton  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  was  steadi¬ 
ly  held  at  $16  to  $16.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  35c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  33c ;  fresh,  ducks,  doz., 
43c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  beaus,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  celery, 
bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  radishes,  bch, 
5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  40c ; 
onions,  green,  bch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.35  ;  •  parsnips,  5c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c  ; 
prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb..  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  40c ;  foAvls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  38c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  53c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  live,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  geese,  li\-e,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  60  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ; 
butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  32 
to  34c ;  retail,  35  to  40c ;  ducks’  eggs,  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c 
to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to 
20c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  4c  ;  onions,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.35 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $31 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Cabbage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c ; 
per  100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu., 
60  to  70c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  85c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  curly,  per  4-doz.  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  onions,  yelloAV,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.25  to  $1.30 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Grav- 
enstein,  Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Kings, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Russets,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to  75e. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  27  to 
30c;  fowls,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
28  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  38c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5  ;  buckAvhpat,  fancy.  $3.50  to  $4  ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Seeds. — Clover,  mamirtoth,  bu.,  $27  to 
$28 ;  clover,  medium,  bu.,  $26  to  $27 ; 
Timothy,  $3.75  to  $4 :  Alfalfa,  $13  to 
$14;  Alsike.  $19.50  to  $21. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.50;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.60; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7.50 ; 
pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Receipts  of  produce  are  rather  liberal 
in  some  lines.  Butter  and  eggs  show  an 
easier  tone.  The  poultry  market  is  ac¬ 
tive  and  steady,  especially  for  heavy  foAvl. 
Apples  are  dull  and  potatoes  in  light  de¬ 
mand. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  58c ;  tub, 
40  to  54c ;  choice,  48  to  50c ;  storage,  48 
to  49c.  Cheese,  quiet;  new  flats,  daisies, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Lim- 
burger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
easy ;  hennery,  28  to  33c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  26  to  28c ;  storage,  26 
to  27c. 

Poultry.  — •  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  48  to  53c;  foAvls,  26  to  33c;  ca¬ 
pons,  35  to  42c ;  springers,  40  to  45c ;  old 
roosters.  20  to  23c ;  ducks,  35  to  37c ; 
geese,  29  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  40c;  fowls,  27  to  31c;  spring¬ 
ers,  29  to  31c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c; 
ducks,  28  to  31c ;  geese,  26  to  28c. 


Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  dull ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  Greenings,  King, 
90c  to  $1.25;  Spy,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.35 ; 
Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  De¬ 
licious,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  150-lb. 
sack,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to 
$15;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$1.90. 


vjiapes  ami  rjerries. — vjrapes,  steady  ; 
Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Emper¬ 
or,  $3  to  $4 ;  Almeria,  keg,  $3  to  $4. 
Strawberries,  easy;  qt.,  30  to  45c.  Cran¬ 
berries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  box,  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  ewt.,  $8.25  to  $9;  marrow, 
$8.25  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea, '  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  quiet ;  home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.85;  Michigan,  yellow,  cwt., 
$2.75  to  $3.25  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.60  to  $2. 

Vegetables,  steady  to  easy;  beans, 
green,  hamper,  $7.50  to  $8.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.65;  celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5.25; 
cucumbers,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $4  to  $5.50;  endive,  $2  to 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  basket,  50  to  65c ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  parsley,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  pep¬ 
pers, _crate,  $4  to  $6.25;  pieplant,  lb.,  20 
to.  25c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.15 ;  squash,  lb.,  2 
to  3%c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $4  to 
$4.75;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
yellow,  CAvt.,  $1.30  to  $1.50 ;  watercress, 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  slow ;  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  steady ;  syrup,  dark,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.15 ;  light,  $1.40  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straAV,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$31.50;  middlings,  $32.50;  red  dog, 
$38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $45.50 ; 
$31.75  ;  gluten,  $36.65 ;  oat  feed, 

C.  H.  B. 


$37.50 ; 
hominy, 
$12.75. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  3,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  March  :  Class  .1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  Classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents# 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.S5 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

The  better  grades  of  salted  creamery 
are  3  to  4c  loAver  because  of  large  sup¬ 
plies. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.5014  @$0.51 

Extra,  92  score .  .50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .4814 @  .4914 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .471,4  @  .48 

Lower  grades . 46  @  .47 

Ladles . 28  @  .37 

Packing  stock . 26  @  .32 

Centralized . 48  @  .49% 

Sweet,  fancy . 53%  @  .54 

Extra  .  .53 

Firsts  . 51  @  .52% 

Seconds . 49%  @  .50% 

New  Zealand . 49%  @  .50% 

CHEESE 


Flats,  held,  fancy . 

,  .$0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .26  @  .26% 

Young  America  . . . . 

.  .27  @  .27% 

Daisies,  single . 

,.  .25%  @  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.  . 

.$0.33  @$0.34 

Average  extras . 

.  .30  @  .32 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .29  @  .29% 

Firsts  . 

.  .28  @  .28% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .29  @  .34 

Mixed  colors,  best 

nearby  . 

Gathered,  best . 

,.  .28  @  .28% 

Common  to  good . 

.  .22  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

FoavIs,  lb . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

.  .IS 

Ducks  . 

. 29  @  .30 

Geese . 

. 17  @  .25 

Tame  rabbits . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

. 40  @  .50 

Roosters  . 

. 17(a)  .24 

FoavIs  . 

. 26  @  .30 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

6-8  lbs . 

. 39  @  .45 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. 47  (a).  .48 

. 40  @  .46 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

. 20  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 65  @  .70 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  .  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.25@11.00 

Bulls  . \  6.50 @  7.25 

Cows  . 2.50@  4.75 


Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.50 

Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

Clogs  . 12.00@13.40 

?hee,P  . 5.00  @  8.00 

Cambs  . 12.00@14.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .19 

Culls  . . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Cabbajge,  old,  ton . 

New,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks _ . . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.  . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . . . . 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu.  .  . 

Escarol,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . ! ! 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . .  . 


$1.00  @$2.00 
15.00@17.00 
1.25@  2.50 
1.25  @  1.60 
1.25 @  4.00 
.75@  1.50 
8.00@15.00 
4.00@  8.00 
1.00@  3.50 
1.00@  1.75 
3.00  @  4.50 
5.00  @  6.50 
1.00@  1.10 
3.00 @  6.00 
1.25®  2.50 
1.75@  2.75 
.25  @  .45 

1.50@  3.00 
2.00@  4.00 
4.50@  5.00 
1.25@  3.25 
3.50@  6.25 
1.50@  2.75 
1.00  @  1.50 
.75@  1.75 
2.00  @10.00 
3.00  @  6.00 
1.25@  1.50 
1.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . . 

BaldAvin  . 

Greening  . 

Mixed  kinds . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

King,  bu . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 
Oranges,  California,  box 

Florida  . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.  . 
Kumquats,  qt . 


$1.00  @$3.00 
.60  @  1.50 
.75  @  2.00 
.50  @  1.25 
2.00  @  5.00 
2.00  @  3.50 
4.00 @  8.50 
2.50@  5.50 
2.00 @  5.00 
3.50@  6.75 
2.50@  8.35 
.10  @  .40 

•12@  .16 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.75(3>$6.10 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.00@  5.25 

Ma*ne’  150  ]bs . 3.75 @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs . 3  75@  3  90 

Bermuda,  bbl . '8.00@15!bo 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 60 (a)  2.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 
Straw,  rye  . . . 


$24.00  @25.00 
22.00@23.00 
20.00 @22.00 
2I.00@25.00 
25.00@26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54 @  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 30@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 45  @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . . 04@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 


Creditors’  Claims 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  bought  a  farm  in  the 
year  1921 ;  A  failed  and  was  heavily  in 
debt  to  tAvo  banks,  and  two  mortgages. 
The  first  bank  took  the  farm,  but  let 
the  property  run  down  badly,  as  it  was 
over  a  year  before  they  even  went  out  to 
look  it  over.  Everything  had  been  stolen 
off  the  place,  even  AvindoAVS  and  doors 
of  the  farmhouse.  The  banker  said  there 
would  be  nothing  left  but  the  ground  to 
sell.  Can  the  rest  of  these  people  Avho 
have,  loaned  money  to  A  on  this  farm 
put  in  any  claim  for  furniture,  cars  or 
other  property  belonging  to  A  on  his 
return  to  the  State,  New  Jersey.  They 
seem  to  have  dropped  the  matter.  Is 
there  any  comeback  now,  as  A  was  not 
able  to  pay  these  people  even  their  in¬ 
terest?  MRS.  F.  M.  P. 

If  the  bank  has  used  the  proper  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  foreclose,  of  course,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  farm.  Unless  the  bank 
took  judgment  and  the  defendants  were 
served  with  notice  that  they  were  to 
take  judgment  for  the  deficiency  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  farm,  the  bank  is  not 
entitled  to  the  cars  and  furniture  be¬ 
longing  to  A. 

The  other  creditors  of  A  could  come  in 
and  claim  the  furniture  or  cars  belong¬ 
ing  to  A,  except  that  A  is  entitled  to 
an  exemption  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  on  his  furniture  to  the  extent  of 
$200.  H.  R. 
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End  of  16th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  still  lead  all  Reds 
as  they  have  for  many  weeks. 
Our  LEGHORNS  are  also  well  up 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

§22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


On**  1  Rf  K  V aqi*  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
v/Ul  IQUl  1  ual  jor  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  ail  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 
reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  ou  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 


Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popti larity  in  over  23  Laying  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers’ 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  326  eggs  in  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  113  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
'profits  up  toss. 09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averages  above  200  eggs.  ... 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laying 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER  our  supply  is  limited.  We 
quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  anil  WINTER  LAYERS.  That  8  what 
our  over  38  years  of  Carefuf Selection,  Trapnesting  and  Pedigreeing  for  EGGS  has  done. 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
^2  public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BSE! 


SER  SSigVHATCHERIES 


r  m  C  r*  P  we  V  A  I  fl  TV  rUlf'KC  Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 

VII  ALII  W  V/  n  I  w  ■%  w  etock  of  the  blood  or  the  best  strains  in  the  country, 
such  as:  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Owens,  Sheppard,  Pape,  Holterman,  Thompson,  etc.  All  Flocks  carefully 
inspected  and  culled  by  men  of  many  years  experience.  GLASER  VITALITY  <5 HICKS  WILL  SUIT  YOIL 
Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Prepaid  _  50  _  _  100  ^  ~ 

White  &  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona  .  .  .  •  -  —  •  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred*  White  Rock,  Reds,  Black  Minorca  •  •  •  •  8.00  15.00 

White  &  S.  L.  Wyandot,  Bull  Orpington  .  •  8.50  16.00 

Partridge  Plymouth  Rock . . .  _  8.50  ^  16. 00 

Assorted  heavy  breeds,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  300,  $38;  500,  $62.50.  u»uv,  -  — ,  ▼  — 

straight.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  NOW'.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 
Banking  Company  or  Postmaster.  You  take  no  chance. 

THE  GLASER  HATCHERIES  Box  15S-B  McCOMB.  OHIO 


300 
$38.00 
44.00 
47.00 
47.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

78.50 


1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


Assorted  light,  100,  $10 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  know5"  CaboutbUTRUSLOW 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Hot  13  Chestertown,  Maryland 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  f™,?. 

ing  bird  in  onr  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
ATI(n  »  r’Y’iir’iYi'i’t'ri  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
OltlUJ  AV/V^KtilFl  I  EiLP  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  Ittellsyouallaboutourhighquality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


Beauti- 


Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks, 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  bv  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS-Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! _ 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 


slightly”  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  •'iUlTjT 

Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid(100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 
S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  - 

Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  - 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  •  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  -  -  •  *  * 

Mixed  Chicks  (  Lights  and  Heaviesd . 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light)  -  -  -  -  -  "  -  -  • 

WOLF  HATCHING-  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks 

$13.00 
15.00 
16.00 
25.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
BOX  2 


25 

50 

$3.75 

$  7.25 

4.00 

7.76 

4.25 

8.25 

7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

6.50 

3.25 

6.00 

3.00 

6.50 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 


Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J . . . 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Bhode  Island  Beds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

K.  0.  P..  r.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  "White  Leghorns 

Geo.  I.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

II.  W.  Ilorstmann,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Nathan  Friedman.  N.  J . 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Midi . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  . 
Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J . 

Puritas  Spgs.  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Bellewood  Fltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  J.  Ebcl,  Pa . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash. 
Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash. 

O.  H.  Olsbn,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . . . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Mich . 

Certified  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . . . 

Theodore  K.  Apgar,  N.  J. . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich...-. . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J... . 

Scherrer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . .' . 

Kulil  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 
Upper  Saddle  Kiver  Pltry  Farm,  N 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Tercy  Bush,  N.  J . * . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . . . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J . 

AA'ene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Bockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  B.  I . 

AYhite  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Eigetiraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

H.  Bapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

George  Tierney,  N.  J . 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J.. . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Louis  Mitschele,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

C.  K.  Misner,  Pa . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . . . 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . 

AArm.  Butterworth,  N.  J . 

Battle  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Mich... 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  0.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada . . 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

N.  J._Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Totals  . 
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Soaking  Oats ;  Picking 
Geese 

How  do  you  make  the  oat  mixture  for 
hens?  It  Avas  printed  in  detail  some  time 
ago.  I  knoAV  you  germinated  the  oats 
and  used  sour  milk  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  and  mixed  and  let  stand  overnight. 
When  do  you  pick  ducks  or  geese?  I  see 
some  woman  says  she  picked  hers  once 
a  month,  but  didn’t  state  if  there  was  a 
certain  time.  It  seems  I  have  heard  that 
you  picked  them  in  the  new  of  the  moon, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  E.  R.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  probably  refer  to  the  germinated 
oat  mixture  recommended  by  the  Far- 
mingdale,  N.  Y.,  experiment  station.  This 
was  prepared  as  follotvs :  Cover  oats  Avith 
Avater  in  wooden  tubs  and  alloAV  them  to 
stand  24  hours  at  a  room  temperature  of 
from  65  to  70  degrees.  Drain  off  the 
Avater  on  the  second  day  and  alloAV  them 
to  stand  tiAM)  or  three  days  longer,  or 
until  sAvollen,  turning  them  over  in  their 
container  each  day.  Then,  about  a  pound 
of  semi-solid  buttermilk  to  each  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  soaked  oats  is  added,  the 
amount  of  this  being  increased  when  fed 
to  laying  hens  until  in  midsummer  as 
much  as  five  pounds  of  the  buttermilk  to 
three  pounds  of  the  soaked  oats  may  be 
used. 

Geese  should  be  picked  when  there  is 
no  blood  in  the  ends  of  the  quills  and 
the  feathers  loosen  easily.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  moon  lias  no  influence  upon 
this.  M.  B.  D. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


Write  ior  “ How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year** 
now 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtovrn,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS  PAY 


—and  I’ll  prove  It  to  you  in  my  illustrated 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

They  pay  by  starling  to  lay  early — 
and  working  late.  There  isn’t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat 
less  than  most  birds.  Big  catalog 
free  if  you  write  letter  or  postal, 
H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  604,  Berea,  Ohio 


World’s 

Greatest 


j  From  hens  with  records  of  200  to 
j  826  eggs.  We  trapnested  for  16 
years  and  have  the  birds  that  lay 
large  white  eggs  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  customers  call  them  egg 
machines.  Send  for  our  largo  1927 
descriptive.  Illustrated  catalog. 

I  Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R-IU  Avon  Lake.  Ohio 


SURE-LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  hasa  high 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  iDto 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERUV  POULTRY  f  ARMS,  W  Duncan  SI.,  Columkus.  Ohia 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  .  .  14.00  per  100 

Black  Minorcas . 14  00  per  100 

Part.  Rox  and  B.  Orp . 15.00  per  100 

AVhite  and  S.  L.  AVyandottes  .  .  .  15.00  per  100 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive 
upon  arrival.  Order  direct  or  write  for  f urther  infor¬ 
mation.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25c. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  75,  Columbus  Grove,  0. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


*  jg? 
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There  is  over  30%  less 
waste  in  a  bag  of  Pilot 
Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake. 

What  is  meant  by  waste 
is  material  that  hens  will 
not  eat,  such  as  dirt,  oyster 
shell  dust  and  particles  too 
large  or  too  small  for  hens 
to  pick  up. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell- 
Flake  is  pure,  crushed 
oyster  shell,  containing 
98%  Calcium  Carbonate 
which  is  necessary  for 
eggshell.  It  contains  no 
waste  or  foul  odor. 

Put  your  trust  in  Pilot 
Brand  and  get  increased 
egg  production  and  a 
higher  percentage  of 
hatchability. 

Packed  in  Adult  and  Chick  Size 


fOR  POULTRY 

Oyster  Shell  Products  Corp. 

80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  HEN 

COLONY  BROODER 

mothers  ALL  your  chicks 
to  a  healthy  maturity 

Its  new  hover  is  large  enough  to  cover 
its  rated  chick  capacity— and  it  spreads  an 
even  heal  thy  heat  from  the  stove  to  its  out¬ 
side  edge. 

Its  new  stove  is  easy  to 
control  and  inexpensive  to 
operate— the  large  maga¬ 
zine  holds  enough  coal  to 
maintain  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  24  hours  in 
the  coldest  weather. 

It  pays  for 
itself  in  the 
extra  chicks 
it  raises  and 
the  labor  it 
saves  you. 

Send  today  for  new  Blue  Hen  Book 
of  Brooder  Facts,  FREE 

LANCASTER  MFG.  CO.  •£*£?£ 


11  real,  live 
money-making 
Proposition 
to  User — 
Agents. 
Write 


today 


CLASS  CLOTH 

fcist.  1916— Pat'd  - 

tor  Wonderful 
Success  with 
Baby  Chicks  4 

Never  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  1 1  stops  the  sun’ s  ultra- 
y°let  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and 

brooder  ifouse  to ^dndtthes^r^S^ Put^SLASS^LOTIIin 

nArtVV'n^ow3v^>ro^uces amaahfg  health  and  gTOWtl?^^™ 

>t-  In  a  test  at  Ames  College 

imunde^GLA^f  rrSvrnr'r ' a£-wln<*ow  »lass  di«l.  while 
an  under  ixuAbo  GEOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly. 

Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

CLOTH  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow  ^ 
stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
batter  .mature  earlier  and  yield  bigger 
yops.  Holds  heat  M  ore  than  pays  for  itself.  — ^ 

SendA5.-°°  for  b>K  roll  45  ft.  long 
. yJTJ  ■  an?  3j  wide  postpaid.  Guar- 
■  Uy.ll™t|333H  anteed..  Book,  Success  with  Baby 

illustrating  uses  on  request!  (Also^sofd  by  many  dealers^ 

TURNER  BROS. 

We!fington!eohio  Dfipt.  7820 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  160  illustrations;  secret  of  getting:  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Fgg  Basket.’*  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept  SO,  Indiana polis.IncL 


Di 


MAWr  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  IMlILa  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  "aim’s 1m 

,  -  «  m  -  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  A  V  free  book.  r.  w.  MANN  CO.. 

Bo*  ts  Mlllord.  Mas*. 


Electric  Brooders 

What,  if  any,  are  the  disadvantages 
attached  to  the  electric  brooders,  and 
why  are  they  not  in  more  general  use. 
I  am  on  the  point  of  investing  consider¬ 
able  money  in  bi’ooder  equipment  and 
want  your  judgment.  j.  e.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

The  only  disadvantage  in  the  use  of 
elective  incubators  and  brooders  that  I 
know  of  is  the  cost  of  the  current  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  fuels 
ordinarily  used.  They  certainly  possess 
the  advantages  of  cleanliness,  ease  of  con¬ 
trol  and,  perhaps,  safety.  Heating  by 
electi’icity  is  comparatively  expensive.  If 
you  have  current  available  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  cost,  I  think  that  you  will 
find  the  electric  incubators  and  bi’ooders 
very  satisfactory,  but  you  should  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter  of  cost  of  operation  pretty 
carefully  before  investing  heavily  in  elec¬ 
tric  equipment.  m.  B.  D. 


Concrete  Poultry  Floor 

Does  concrete  make  a  satisfactory  floor¬ 
ing  for  henhouses?  I  have  heal’d  that  it 
tends  to  cause  roup.  Do  the  new  glass 
substitutes  have  any  advantage  over  ordi¬ 
nary  glass?  Will  too  much  cause  a  house 
to  become  ovei’lieated  as  glass  will? 

Pennsylvania.  l.  m. 

Concrete  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
poultryhouse  floor.  It  cannot  cause  l’oup, 
since  that  disease  is  caused  by  a  germ 
that  is  passed,  from  one  fowl  to  another. 
I  presume  that  more  modern  poultry- 
houses  are  equipped  with  concrete  floors 
than  with  any  other  material.  The  glass 
stibstitutes  have  some  advantages  over 
glass  and  lack  some  of  its  advantages 
That  they  do  not  shut  out  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  sunshine  and  so  promote  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  buildings  is 
considered  their  gi’eatest  advantage.  They 
are  not  as  transparent  as  glass,  however, 
particularly  those  of  the  treated  cloth 
type,  I  do  not  know  how  glass  can  cause 
a  poultry  house  to  become  overheated, 
since  open  windows  will  prevent  that. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Pullets 

We  have  a  flock  of  100  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets,  hatched  May  1  and  early 
June.  We  placed  them  in  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  about  October  15.  Fed1  regular  Cor¬ 
nell  laying  mash  and  a  scratch  grain  con¬ 
sisting  of  200  lbs.  cracked  corn,  100  lbs. 
wheat,  100  lbs.  barley  and  oats  mixed, 
fi-esli  water  and  oyster  shell  all  the  time 
hut  no  green  food.  Pullets  commenced 
laying  November  15.  During  late  De¬ 
cember^  and)  early  January  were  laying 
neai-ly  50  per  cent.  During  the  last  four 
weeks  they  have  dropped  to  25  per  cent. 
Revei-al  wei*e  unable  to  stand  upon  their 
feet.  Most  of  these  have  recovei-ed  by 
bringing  in  the  house,  keeping  them  warm 
for  from  20  to  58  hours.  Henhouse  is 
warm  and  dry.  a.  V. 

This  leg  weakness  may  easily  be  of  the 
type  that  .no  cause  has  been  found  for. 
It  is  particulai’ly  liable  to  affect  young 
stock,  appearing  suddenly  while  they  are 
apparently  in  full  health  and  subsiding 
or  ending  in  death  within  a  few  days. 
Removal  of  any  affected  bii'ds  and  the 
giving  of  a  physic,  such  as  a  large  tea¬ 
spoon  of  castor  oil,  is  about  all  that  can 
be  done  for  them. 

Slumping  in  egg  production  has  many 
causes ;  it  may  he  but  a  tempoi’ary  de¬ 
cline  or  it  may  be  due  to  improper  handl¬ 
ing  of  the  flock.  One  cause  of  it  is  the 
overfeeding  upon  high  protein  laying 
mash  with  a  consequent  check  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  whole  grain,  accompanied  by 
loss  of  flesh.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  state  it  the  other  way  around,  too 
little  feeding  upon  whole  grain  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  flesh  in  late  Winter 
and1  early  Spring.  The  whole  grain,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  corn  fed,  maintains  the  body 
condition  of  the  bird  and  enables  it  to 
utilize  the  higilier  protein  part  of  its  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  eggs.  If  produc- 
tion  is  overstimulated  at  the  expense  of 
body  condition,  it  must  fall  sooner  or 
later.  This  may  not  be  your  trouble  but 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  considered'.  m.  B.  D. 


Circular  Brooder  House 

I  wish  to  build  a  bi’ooder  house  this 
Spring.  Sevex-al  poultry  men  have  told 
me  that  a  round  building  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  a  silo  is  the  best  type  of 
house  as  there  ai-e  xio  cornei-s  in  which 
young  chicks  can  huddle.  Do  you  think 
such  a  building  pi'actieal?  g.  d. 

A  bi’ooder  house  circular  in  shape 
would  cei-tainly  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  no  corners  in  which  chicks  may 
huddle,  but  it  also  has  the  disadvantages 
of  being  somewhat  more  difficult  of  con- 
stxuction  and  of  window  and  door  placing. 
Whether  or  not  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  when  the  amateur  cai’- 
penter  must  buildl  one  is  a  question.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  protect  the  corners  of  a 
rectangular  building  and  it  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  chicks  will  not  huddle  if  upon  a 
circular  flooi*.  I  think  that  yoxx  will  find, 
everything  considered,  a  rectangular 
building  morfe  px-actioable,  unless  you 
wish  to  pui-chase  one  of  the  bx-ooder 
houses  of  circular  form  factoi-y  made. 

M.  B.  D. 


Quaker  Answers  This  Problem  for  All 
Dairymen  by  Providing  a  Complete  Line 
of  Dairy  Feeds  to  Meet  the  Individual 
Needs  of  Each  Farm. 

Protein  requirements  vary,  according  to  the  quality 
and  type  of  hay,  other  roughage,  or  pasture  that  are 
available.  No  single  feed  can  meet  all  conditions, 
everywhere !  That’s  why  Quaker  offers  you  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  feeds — to  give  you  exactly  the  combi¬ 
nation  that  will  return  most  profit. 


Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is 
the  ideal  grain  ration  for  cows 
receiving  timothy  hay,  grass 
hays,  straws,  corn  and  clover, 
or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 


Quaker  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration 
exactly  meets  the  need  of 
those  herds  receiving  poor  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay,  or 
real  choice  mixed  clover -and- 
grass  hay. 


Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no 
superior  when  cows  are  re¬ 
ceiving  choice  clover  hay, 
good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  of  fine  mixed 
grass-and-clover  hay;  a  good 
ration  for  dry  stock  and  for 
young  growing  stock. 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  a  real  place  with 
dairymen  when  the  herd  is  receiving  liberal  quantities  of 
choice  alfalfa  hay.  It  combines  beautifully  with  any  Quaker 
high  protein  feed.  For  all  stock — dry  stock,  horses,  swine, 
sheep  or  steers. 

All  of  these  feeds  contain  molasses  in  dried  form  and 
are  rich  in  the  minerals  cows  must  have  to  make  milk 

Choose  the  feeds  that  fit  your  conditions !  Buy  the  feeds  in 
striped  sacks — Quaker  Dairy  Rations  in  red  stripes;  Sugared 
Schumacher  in  black  stripes. 

Send  for  the  free  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd.”  This  tells  you 
just  how  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  your  farm  with 
Quaker  Feeds. 

The  Quaker  Oah  (pm  pany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 
FuUO-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Pig*N*Hog  Sugared  Qreen  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%-20%'24%  Meal  Schumacher  Horse  Feed 
(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 
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Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


SWEET  BEEF  SCRAP 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
PRICE  NOT  TOO  HIGH 

Highest  quality,  sterilized— all  disease 
germs  are  killed— it  cannot  cause  ptomaine 
poisoning  or  other  disorders.  It  is  the 
straight  goods,  made  in  a  G-overnment 
Inspected  Abattoir.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


—  SINGLE  COMB  — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

qaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUvU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions -with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


High  quality,  farm  bred  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicles, 


from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg.and  hatched  inourelec- 
tric  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 

—  I  1  I  Ml  W  ii  i 


HAMPTON'S 


buck  PLI1PKQ 
leghornU  n  I U  l\0 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  Chick 
will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into 
the  best  layer  of  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  you 
ever  had.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  or¬ 
der  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 

A.  E  HAMPTON 

BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON-HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A, $20.  $180 per  1,000.  A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— WyckoII  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid.  l-2c  less  per  chick 
when  you  call  at  Farm. 

,  ,  -  Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  Ma«h  -  -  $i|  Siso 

C.  it.  Chandler,  Prop.  Apnl_  -  -  140 

Monmouth  Junction  •  N.  J*  June  -  -  12  110 

Phone  Plainsboro  628  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg 

Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

8  weeks  old  Pullets. 

CHARLES  H.  BENJAMIN  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 


££  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tan- 
credlCockerels.  If  you  desirechicks  above  the  average,  this 

is  your  opportunity.  11  years  of  breeding  selection  behind 
my  hens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  produceis. 

8ELLM0RE  POULTRY  FARM _ BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 
s1^di»;r  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  »v.t<i 

Write  lor  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C  ASHBERY  &  SON  Bo*  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Bai  ron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  W hite  Diarrhea.  Culled  by 
Prof.  Lee  of  Farmingdale.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARAUEN  COURT  FARM,  Koslyn,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


Yancrest  Poultry  F&rm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  ail 
year  production.  Chicks tbat  will  please.  (  iiculai.  __ 
Prank  Van  Waguer  Hyde  Park;,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  ,  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  m  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

That  live,  $15  hun.  Beds,  $18.  From  our  own  flock  only. 
Free  range.  Certified,  Selected  Breeders  for  15  years. 
Persistent  Layers  of  Fancy  White  Eggs.  *S’il)Pvy 
limited.  WARNKEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y 


Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Baby  Chicks  from  large  yearling  breeders  on  a  free 
range  farm,  with  good  laying  record. 

Tarbeil  Farms  WHITE 


producing  Stock.  'larbell  Farms 


Leghorns  B^ycl!ic*s£rom 


selected,  heavy 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y 


n  c  «7i  •.  T  L  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

S.C. White  Leghorns  Send  for  mating  list. 

Cednrliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Bor  Y>  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

gSWy  8110  iXery  SI- 20 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


ei  r  vw  AUEAKfC  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
leghorn  CHICKS  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 
prices.  KAKOL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHiCRS  Farm  raised- 

CONOOIU)  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  R. 


■high  producing  stock 

F.  D.  No.  2,  Wilmington,  Del 


Berta-Ress  Poultry  Farm i0^ 

S.  <!.  W.  Leghorn  liaby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

of  extra  breeding  and  quality.  W  T 

HARRY  GRANT  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R.  Dovisville.  Rhode  Bland 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns—' ck”«? 8 

ansouui:d«:  r£ 


Production  Bred  fhjpjjc  W > 

>  C. While  Leghorn ^“**'**a  blood  lines,  $20- HK). 

his  tom  hatching.  Adam  8eabury  Sayviile,  L.  I. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORKS  CONTEST  1924 

having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


c.  w.  rmrifC  iukuon  Hollywood  strain.  20 

PimRN  Llliv'SViJ  years’  experience.  Circular  free, 

YOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1>.  1  Enters,  Pa. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 
FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 
OTTAWA,  Canada 

lltli  Peu  2001  Eggs 
Watch  our  pensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

_  Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BUY  CRICKS 

(fiwAPmimw 

lET  AITCE  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DlX/itJjL  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
lant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAIT  Ket  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
IWU  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
I  ll 1. 1,  made  $1,145  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


BUY  <«\7I'TAf  I 'TV”  DAY* 
HOFF’S  VII  AL1  1  I  OLD 

CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  Jly  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  'fancied  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  bred  from  trap¬ 
nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks  are 
reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of 
the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  39  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order 
receives  my  personal  attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to 
send  for  my  catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1927. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


from 


hens 


high  producing 

Mated  to  Highly  Pedigreed  Stales 
HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 
Will  develop  into  Active  Layers 
Low  Priced 

Also  QUALITY  PULLETS  -  moderately 
priced— Send  for  FREE  circular— Dept.  B. 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Ace  pariri  Standard  Bred  Utility 

^  s.  c.  w.  f  lllplfC 

LEGHORN  tnitRD 

Buy  them  from  a  1  eading  comm  er- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap¬ 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  profits .  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  8.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


TRADE  T3cjs~eJ»o  I 

51  onrofc 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Feb.  20,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  49  329 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  48  507 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  609 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  38  644 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  39  612 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  37  503 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  33  572 

K.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  49  630 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada .  51  532 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  43  666 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  48  681 

Columbian  Bocks  4 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader,  Pa . 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa . . 

Lewis  Farms,  K.  I . 


B.  I.  Beds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

R.  0.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada.... 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Boch,  N.  J . 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . . . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J. 
Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J.... 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Mich . 

M.  Levene,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Iloch  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Henry  Bapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y.. . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J . 

Ilollvwood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

D.  C.  Cole,  Pa . 

M.  Vogel  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada.... 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J . . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 


TEN  THOUSAND  CHICKS 

Our  total  output  for  this  season  are  bred  from 
carefully  selected,  three  year  old  hens  and  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  We  offer  one  quality  of  chick— the 
same  quality  that  we  will  use  as  replacements  in  our 
own  pens.  Our  quantity  is  limited,  but  not  our  qual¬ 
ity.  We  wish  to  interest  poultrymen  who  are  after 
quality  chicks  backed  by  honest  effort  at  fair  price. 

Bayview  Poultry  Farm,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  witli 
pedigree  records  from  2U0  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.  V. 


Mpreh  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 

Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas  14  67.50  130 

Odds  and  Ends  10  47.50  90 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa 


50  596 

41  765 

35  542 

39  426 

49  497 
53  822 

41  649 

51  351 

46  752 

48  582 

45  656 

62  623 

52  617 

28  722 


45  561 


48  590 

39  389 
46  693 

40  493 

28  539 

52  563 

45  474 

38  423 

49  728 

51  657 

42  528 

46  427 

54  577 

43  592 

53  623 

46  610 

30  521 

35  445 

41  383 

44  614 

35  512 

38  463 

50  575 

46  587 

48  585 

54  620 

45  575 

45  486 

41  450 

37  498 

38  515 

51  636 

46  690 

52  610 

40  492 

47  580 

31  450 

52  650 

56  595 

42  579 

10  576 

34  569 

54  683 

43  476 

41  366 

47  605 

48  579 

51  531 

34  408 

47  480 

43  527 

37  569 

41  348 

39  484 

45  627 

46  467 
46  553 

38  537 

55  757 

49  521 

40  488 

35  380 

40  474 

38  42-T 

45  396 

37  476 

43  556 

42  504 

38  336 

35  409 

49  598 

39  587 

57  821 

28  367 


Totals  . . .  4334  55005 


Feeding  Chicks  and 
Turkeys 

I  would  like  to  know  a  good  chick  ra¬ 
tion  and  a  turkey  ration.  J.  V. 

Ohio. 

For  baby  chicks  use  a  mixture  of  fine¬ 
ly  cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  with 
a  little  pinhead  oatmeal  added,  for  the 
hard  scratch  grain.  For  the  dry  mash,  25 
lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
20  lbs.  flour  middlings,  10  lbs.  finely 
ground  heavy  oats  or  sifted  ground  oats, 
with  hulls  out,  10  lbs.  fine  meat  scrap, 
5  lbs.  edible  bonemeal  and  10  lbs.  of  dried 
buttermilk. 

When  the  chicks  become  four  or  five 
weeks  old,  you  will  not  need  to  have  the 
wheat  cracked  and  they  will' eat  larger 
bits  of  cracked  corn.  Give  them  then 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  for  hard  grain 
and  continue  the  mash  until  they  are 
grown  up.  You  may  find  it  as  cheap  and 
more  convenient  to  purchase  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mash  if  you  do  not  raise  many 
chicks. 

Turkey  poults  are  fed  about  the  same 
ration  given  chicks.  Sour  or  curdled 
milk  is  excellent  for  both  and  should  be 
fed  from  the  start,  if  dried  milk  is  not 
contained  in  the  mash  in  considerable 
quantity.  Old  turkeys  are  fed  upon  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  corn  being 
the  most  used.  If  given  free  range,  they 
will  pick  up  much  of  their  food,  but 
should  not  be  compelled  to  find  it  all. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bandit  (to  bank  teller)  :  “And  get  a 
move  on  you !  Don’t  you  know  I  can 
only  park  my  car  out  there  for  15  min¬ 
utes?” — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitalitv  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn s  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrived  guaranteed. 

March  .  .  $25.00  per  hundred 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  .  .  .  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


USHER’S 

REDS 

gif|  C.  E1  Poultrymen  buy 
VW  I O  Es  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From’  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  8.  C.  R.  1.  BEDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
RKDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  trap-nested,  high  producing,  disease  free  stock 
March  and  April  $30.00  May  and  June  $26.00 
Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


Sfs  D  |  DrrvC  Vermont  Certified.  6  Years 
•  v^«  IV,  1.  rvINL/O  Accredited.  Rich  color. 
Cockerels  same  pen  as  200  record  hens — Supervised  $10. 
Itaby  Chicks — vigorous  stock.  Early  order  discount.  Order 
NOW— Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAI8,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

ARTHUR  J.  1>AY:  Auburn.  N.  Y.  R.  R.  8 


Ta^ng*  .warn  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DARDCn  ROCK8I  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25;  100 -$6  ;  pre- 
DArUlLU  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


Purebred  $14.00—100. 
Satisfaction  Guarant’d . 

C11AS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  1  McClure,  l»a. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ?hick-  *20-)00.Hatohin& eggs,  **■ 


CALLEN  BROS. 


•om  heavy-laying  matured  stock* 
-  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Large  free  range  stock.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $3  &$5  ea. 
Eggs,  $2.50-15;  $10-100.  CLOVER  LAME  FARM  SPRING  GROVE.  PA. 

CU  f  U  C  f  breeders  on  our  farm. 

"  ■  ^  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedrlek  and 

Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad, a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAMONT,  N.  V. 


fhirlrv  W yckoff  Strain,  from  2  year  breeders,  $15 

VUivuo  per  100.  Robert  Smith  Nassawadox.Va- 
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Dead0 Alive  ? 


H1CHERI 


»NFERT1UE  EC«^|  ,^£1 


UP  to  you,  Mr.  Poultryman 


riwTi'  wre  at  me  start.  ston 

the  losses  save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 

thpm  ^t^?f^lgrediients  ?hicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 

quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical 

Ke“m 

everywhere.  Means  _ 

better  results  and 

more  profit  to  you.  Try  -MJt  *  **  m 

a  bag  and  see  the 

chicks  and  money  you  fhSnV 


FERTILE  EGoS 
COST  THE 
FARMER 

$13,000,000 LAST 

YEAR 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
»?i«?£o-T.Aiso  ^interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  4853,  Waukegan,  III. 

Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  □  Egg  Mash  [~~| 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 

Address. _ _ _ 


This  authoritative  40-page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  manual  will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  your  poultry. 
Written  by  experts  and  illustrated 
by  actual  photographs  it  is  a  gold 
mine  of  valuable  information.  We 
will  send  this  Poultry  Manual  to 
you  free  and  postpaid  just  as  soon 
as  we  receive  your  address. 

Collis  Products  Co. 

I*ept.  305  -  Clinton,  Iowa 


SAMPLE  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  old  reliable 


BASKET ”  Aggraasn 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,Dept.  4853,  Waukegan.IU, 


-  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes  -affV 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers.  m 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  adds  p 

greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft.  li|  l 

Write  for  (free)  Complete  £§j\ 


n&n  S0L©)f0T 
CHICK  BROODER 


"■  Catalogue. 

~ — -  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

>  it  301  Pennington  Ave. ,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  is  the  most 

wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built  .. 

—  it’s  the  crowning  achievement  in  O®  Jffiifih 
Sol-Hot’s  many  years  of  undisputed  Ili 

leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
no  wicks  to  trim;  no  carbon, -no  smoke- 
no  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with 
NewT win-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 
«...  «  -  _  __  OIL  CONTROL 

™  onderful  New 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 


Proved  by  Actual  Feedir 


Poultry  Appl 


lances 


Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 


Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  contains  many  new,  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 


iJjW  BuX  your  chicks  from 
I  MW  specializes  in  quality. 
W|l|/r  tion  siven  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  oo 

d'  ^  Br*  leghorns  $6.7 

K.  1.  Keds — Barred  Rocks  7  7 
Partridge  Rocks  .  .  g*y 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  s’ 2 


a  hatchery  that 
Personal  atten- 


Indian 

Head 

chicks 


=a**rT| 1  Built  of  California 
1J  Redwood.  Hot-Wat- 
ica  T  —  copper  tanks. 

J  Double  walls  —  dead 
|pp  I]  air  space.  Double 
n  Klass  doors.  Shipped 
IZC  U  complete  with  all  fix¬ 
tures.  set  up  ready  for  use. 


3  Freight  Paid  Easlof  Rockies/~^y 

Write  for  Catalog  Wrjf  j 

24"  Canopy, Wickleu  $10.25  Ym M'V;/  \ 

44"  Canopy,  Wicklew  $14.75 

54"  Canopy,  Wickless  $18.15  ?Qsti4i7~ 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box  130  Racine,  Wis, 


front  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Brooder 


Heavy  Mixed,  £T2  , ? sSedm'VrS 
'arKer.lots.  100%  live  delivery  gnaran- 
teed.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
ot  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  lien.  I  will  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  bi’ooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  will  burn 
without  any  attention  ivliatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  _  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today ;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 


For  Immediate 
Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Mixed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BflRn?.EJiA.ND  WHITE  R0CKS-  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WY 
DOTIES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MOTTLED 
■to  non  ANCONAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  1 
lange  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection,  li 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  GO  WALDEN  N 


I  Rain 
Rain,  hail 
“Ice  storm,”  gales 
top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
\ggs  at  _tlie  contest  plant, 
Thite,  35*4c ;  brown,  34c; 


Chestertown,  Md, 


BABY  CHICKS 


‘Aren  t  you  going  to  marry  that  pret¬ 
ty  girl  after  all?”  “No;  unfortunately, 
she  has  an  impediment  in  her  speech.” 
“How  sad!  What  is  it?”  “She  can’t 
say  ‘yes.’  ” — Tit-Bits. 


vodLiverOie 


'ouiffl 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


IviCKS  (  before  you  Invest) i 
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‘ R rr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Insure  Your 
Baby  Chicks 
Against  Rickets! 

GET  a  supply  of  FOS- 
FOR-US  and  mix  a  little 
in  your  starting  mash  for 
sturdier,  huskier,  healthier 
chicks.  Leg  Weakness  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  mineral  elements 
in  the  Nation.  FOS-FOR-US 
builds  bone! 

Fos-for-u^ 

Poultry  Minerals 

Contains  70%  carbonate  of  lime 
and  22%tri-calcium  phosphate. 
Replaces  expensive  bone  meal. 
Use  it  for  Baby  Chicks,  Growing 
Birds  and  Laying  Hens.  Thou¬ 
sands  now  using  FOS-FOR-US 
exclusively. 

17ni?17  •  If  y°ur  dealer  can't 
ff  •  supply,  send  us  ms 

name  and  we  will  send  you  Free 
Samples  and  Free  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  CORP. 

Dept.  33 

i  New  York,  N.Y.  CincinnathOhio 
(Address  Our  Office  Nearest  You) , 


WENE  CHICKS 

>from  Specialty-bred 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Flocks 

THE  peraonal  attention  of  a  master  breeder, 
Elmer  H.  Wene,  former  Superintendent  of 
the  Vineland  Egg-laying  Contest,  plus  strict 
State  supervision,  assure  Chicks  of  unsurpassed 
quality.  Every  Leghorn  breeder  must  be  a 
mature  hen,  correct  in  type,  weigh  4  lbs  or 
more  and  be  blood-tested  and  State-certified. 
Special  care  is  taken  to  set  chalk-white  eggs 
weighing  at  least  24  oz.  to  the  dozen. 

RESERVE  YOUR  LEOHORH  PULLETS, 
READY  APRIL  10-15 

Write  for  price*  and  Mating  List  describing 
Wene  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn*,  also 
Barred  Recks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Red*. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


“HY-VITA  BRAND” 

IS  THE  BEST 

Medicinal  Norwegian  Non-Freezing  U.S.P* 


VITAMIN  TESTED 

COD  OVER  OIL 


BEST  for  POULTRY  and  CATTLE 

Why  pay  more  for  inferior  oil? 
Our  oil  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
contain  not  less  than  the  following 
high  Vitamin  Potency : 

450  Units  Vitamin  A,  per  Gramm. 
200  Units  Vitamin  D,  per  Gramm, 
which  Vitamin  contents  are  Nitro¬ 
gen  protected. 

Buy  direct  from  one  of  the 
largest  direct  importers  and 
save  the  middleman’s  profit 
30-GALLON,  TINNED  $29.75 

7.00 


BARRELS-PER  BBL 
5-GALLON  CANS,  BOXED 
PER  5  GAL.  . 

Immediate  shipment,  freight  or  express,  collect 
Terms:  F.O.B.  New  York 
Cash  With  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

HY-VITA  FEED  CO. 

(Asia  Drug  Co.,  Inc.) 

236  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

t0&\JLTRN 

LIGHT -YELLOW 
VITAMIN  . 
CONTENT 
GUARANTEED 

sample/O  post 


5  Gallon ,  $  8 

lO  Gallon,  15 

f.o.b.  N,  Y. 

Special  price  (or  barrel 

Jacone  Product  Co. 
624  Kent  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GAULO 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

March  and  April  .  .  S12.00  557.50  Slid 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Richfield,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE 


*35  Years  ol  Doing  One  Thing  Well 

For  35  years,  producing  Baby  Chicks  has  been 
our  sole  business.  Above  everything  else,  we  have 
tried  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  quality  of 
our  stock.  Our  Prices  are  as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  highest  quality  and  service. 

Breed  50  1O0  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  $  9.00  $16.00  $  80.00 

Burred  Kooks  &  It.  I.  lied.  10.00  19.00  92.80 

YV.  Rocks  &  >T.  Wyandotte.  12.50  23.00  112.50 

Prepaid  Post— Safe  Arrival  and 
Full  Count  Guaranteed 

Write  for  new  catalog  describing 
Pine  Tree  Special  Matings,  the 
very  cream  of  Baby  Chicks. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.J. 


ma 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

100.  Send  ION  with  order.  First  deliveries  March  21st 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm  Boonton,  N.  J. 

"lSSSIn  chicks 

Hatching  Ecrers,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  Montvale,  N.  J. 


HANSON  STRAIN 


CHICKS— S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pi  o- 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  *1«.  OO—IOO. 
CEDAR  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  J».  J. 


Knight's  B.u.  ^dotteS  — 


Ribbon  Strain  , 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT 


'  REDS.  Eggs&  Chix 

Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


niOVPUlPI/C  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
UADI  uMlUItu  from  free  range  healthy  layers. 

MRS.  FRANK  MEIER.  Pin.  Knoll  Firm.  Nonon  Rood,  Pouahkeoptie.  N.  T. 


rtlirVC  3.  BOCKS  and  8.  C.  W.  IJEOHOKNS 
tnlth.G-H/LL’5  HATCHERY  Seaford.  Del. 


LARGEST  TURKEY  FARM  IN  PENNA. 

Esbenshade’s  Giant  Bronze _ 

are  quality  breeders.  Toms,  liens  and  mated  pens  ready 
for  you.  Our  GIANTS  PAY.  New  Catalogue  Fiee. 

Esben shade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  B,  Konks,  Henna. 


TURKEYS 


CHICKS 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

of  Superior  Quality 

N.  J.  Certified  and  tested  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 

Many  years  experience  of  breeding  have  resulted  m  de¬ 
veloping  a  large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strain  that 
satisfies  our  customers.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  1.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  463. 

IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 

140-ACItE  village  farm,  macadam  road,  high 

school,  best  markets;  productive,  tillage, 
woods,  fruit,  35-cow  pasture.,  basement  barn 
concreted,  electricity,  water  buckets;  poultry- 
houses,  modern  10-room  residence,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  23  extra  choice  cows,  team;  extensive 
modern  equipment;  all,  only  $8,500,  easy  terms. 
FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  _ 


SALELtbHUIfN  rULLLI  o  L.F.Howden, Fillmore, N.T  |  lUAllt"  , 

CLASS  CLOTH 

m  nDTGTWATFn  1916 — PATENTED 


WANTED  to  rent  a  dairy  farm  of  100  to  lo0 
acres  with  or  without  equipment.  AD  >  ER- 
TISER  1843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

18  ACRES,  new  house,  garage;  excellent  for 

fruit,  chickens;  nine  miles  north  loughkeep- 
sie;  $4. GOO,  $1,500  down.  CECIL  MASILN, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  five  or 

more  acres  with  house,  running  water,  elec- 
tricitv  and  phone  available,  some  outbuildings; 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  must  be  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress  LOCK  BOX  528,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

SMALL  farm  near  New  Haven;  good  road,  ex¬ 
cellent  view,  large  house  newly  rebuilt,  four 
fireplaces  and  bath;  rental  or  terms.  BOX  734;, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  dairy  and  sheep  farm  of  121 
acres  in  Orange  County;  inquire  of  G.  IN. 
SANDS,  Montgomery,  Or,  Co.,  N.  Y, _ 

45-ACRE  farm,  stock  and  machinery;  16-room 

boardinghouse,  fully  equipped,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $7,500,  cash  $3,000;  particulars. 
KYNAST,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  _ 


- - ORIGINATED  1916— PATENTED 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
witft  BABY  CHICKS 


Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
Prevents  Rickets,  Leg 
Weakness,  Death  Loss 

If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GGAbb 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
t  life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
I  sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
|  discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  solt- 
I  ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
'  troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  Vitamine  D  and  speeding  up  the 
— _  .  building  of  bone  and  tissue.  Chicks  thrive 

Fred  Turner  amaz;ngiy  an()  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 
Liscouerer  to  rajse  every  chick,  if  you, want  eigly  broil- 
ofGlassCloth  era  an(j  iayerS;  put  GLASS  CLOTH  in  your 
brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  GGUi.ii 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season.  lake 

advantage  of  the  trial  offer  below. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  advise  GLASS  CLOTH  for  raising 
babv  chicks  because  of  its  wonderful  power  to  preserve 
chick  life  and  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  test  at  Ames 
College  25%  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died  with¬ 
in  four  weeks  and  the  remainder  were  a  sickly,  slow- 
growing  lot,  while  under  GLASS  CLOTH  not  »  5*“* 

died.  On  the  contrary  they  0U(,t^”pp??T  ^ss  CLOTH 
in  growth  bv  a  very  large  per  cent.  ckuxix 

navf  big  returns  R.  Drescoll  had  3-lb.  fries  m  10 
weeks.  Mr.  Cunningham  had  4% -lb.  cockerels  in  15 
weeks.  You  can  do  the  same  easily. 

Turner  Bros. 

Dept.  7820 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Ideal Sor 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper 
Than  Glass  __ 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet- 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOIH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun..  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  ultra-violet 
light.  Try  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  this  year. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  trial  offer  price  below. 

Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  m  1916  and  proven 
bv  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  4y2  acres,  fully 
equipped  for  1,300  layers;  colony  brooder 
houses  for  2,500  chicks;  good  0-room  dwelling, 
conveniences,  electricity;  good  roads,  good  neigh¬ 
borhood.  splendid  markets,  all  advantages  of  a 
real  poultry  center;  one  mile  to  station,  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  trolley;  address  owner,  JAMES  G. 
RUGH,  R.  D.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J.  _ 


WANTED — Small  farm  located  on  well  traveled 
hi<rhwav,  good  buildings,  liomey  appearance, 
modern  conveniences,  with  electric  in  or  avail¬ 
able,  good  spring  water,  Plenty  ®£  fruit,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  C.  A.  UM1NUF,  R.  D. 
Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


March  12,  1927 

160  ACRES,  tillable,  money  making  farm,  14 
buildings;  near  towns,  railroads,  electricity. 
DON  CULLINGS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  located  poultry  farm  in 
Vineland;  new  five-room  and  bath  bungalow, 
new  large  poultry  house  and  garage;  three 
acres  land;  gas,  electricity,  fine  roads;  price 
$4,500,  cash  required  $1,500.  ADVERTISER 
1859,  care  Rural  New-Y-orker. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  abandoned  farm.  ER¬ 
VIN  RICHARD,  Route  1,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

SHERIFF’S  sale,  March  16,  2  P.  M. ;  modern 
poultry  farm,  Lincoln  highway.  Inquire 
WILLIAM  McCLOSKEY,  Attorney,  108  Church 
St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  6-room  house,  Connecticut,  5-10 
acres,  50  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

70-ACRE  farm,  postal  gets  particulars.  W.  G. 
TRALL,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  95  acres,  15  head  stock,  all  equip¬ 
ment;  price  $7,500,  part  cash.  GEO.  AUDREY, 
Clinton,  Conn. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
IIAY'ES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends:  214  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  price  list  free;  state  quantity 
wanted.  CECIL  PUDNEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wiia- 
wana,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  light  buckwheat,  $5.50:  dark,  $5.75;  guar¬ 
anteed.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SIXTEEN-EGG  Cyphers  incubator  for  sale; 
priced  low.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 

y.  y. _ 

STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  delicious  maple 
product;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L.  STORY, 
Box  500,  East  Fairfield,  Yt. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less;  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  express  paid,  50  pounds, 
$6.50;  12%  pounds,  sample,  $1.90.  KING- 
WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 

WANTED — Sawmill  suitable  for  a  Fordson. 
SAMUEL  T.  LAPE,  Lutlieranville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  Cletrac  tractor;  must  be  in 
first-class  order  and  cheap.  VAN  REYNOLDS, 
R.  1,  Elkton,  Md. 

WHITTIE  log  saw,  good  as  new,  $60;  Meyer 
pressure  tank  pump  and  engine  jack,  used 
very  little,  $14;  all  guaranteed.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


5PECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  86 in.  wide, ...... •*,- — 

(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  ten  dayB  use, 
you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity 
send  $3.50  for  30  ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft.  roll.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order. 
Catalog  illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell 
Glass  Cloth.) 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


!  TURNER  BROS.,  D«pt.  7820 
»  Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

5  I  enclose  $ . for  which  send  me  postpaid. . rolls  * 

I  of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price.  . 

5  If  not  satisfied  after  10  days  use  X  may  return  it  and  . 

*  you  will  refund  my  money.  ■ 

:  „  ; 

;  | 

;  Address . . —  i 

■  ■ 

■  « 

■  m 

!  Town. . . . State — -  » 

Copyright,  1927,  by  Turner  Bros. 


FOR  SALE,  to  Americans,  very  large  two-story 
frame,  old-fashioned  house,  with  bay  Win¬ 
dow,  veranda,  fireplaces,  baking  ovens,  fur¬ 
nace,  fine  well  of  water  electricity  available, 
large  two-story  barn,  nearly  new,  large  g&i&ge,^ 
ice  house  and  wood  house,  4  acres  meadow  Ian  , 
all  buildings  in  good  repair  and  well  painted, 
situated  on  cement  trunk  line.  State  road,  in 
a  small  country  village  near  school,  store, 
churches;  10  miles  to  Hie  city  of  Bridgeport  1- 
miles  to  the  city  of  Danbury.  MILON  HAW- 
LEY,  Stepney,  Conn. _ __ _ _ 

WILL  rent  farm  for  taxes,  600  acres  not 

stocked;  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  ED^A  G. 
SMITH,  221  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  Lit;. 

FOUR  thousand  dollars  cash  for  your  farm  or 

1  fnrm  business  either  outright  or  to  form  part- 
farm  business,  eirnei  &  otherwise;  am 

singleP  Amerfcan,  *nythe  thirties;  state  whether 
vou  are  the  same,  number  in  family,  anj  lured 
help a  schooling,  your  residence  address  for  past 
ten  years?  what  are  your  qualifications;  full  de¬ 
scription  of  home  premises,  amount  of ,  mort> 
gages,  if  any;  no  agents  needed.  1RAISK 
WHITE,  579  7GtU  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAYSVILLE  Guild  rugs,  woven  from  Maysville 
rug  filler,  in  most  beautiful  colors;  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices,  address  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  It. 
2,  Cliateaugay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  will  board  farm  hands  by  week;  for 
details  write  E.  HECK.  1968  Jerome  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Tel.  Adirondack  9237. 

BEES  wanted  in  Western  New  Yrork;  give  de¬ 
scription  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1840,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  lioney,  our  finest,  5-Ib.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  person  to  board  on  farm;  for 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  1848,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  Jersey  farm,  100  acres,  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road,  with  good  land,  good  water  good 
buildings;  one  mile  from  viHage  ^id  railroad, 
bus  line  goes  past  the  farm.  BOX  1-4,  Iren 
ton,  N.  J.  R.  P.  D.  2.  


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 

tive  land,  high  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook, 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  light, 
with  or  without  stock;  immediate  possession, 
price  $60,000;  rent  for  $1,200  to  responsible 
party;  or  exchange  for  improved  city  property. 
Address,  252  W  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


110  ACRES,  concrete  highway,  house,  electric 
1  lights,  silo,  two  barns;  exceptionally  S00^  lp* 
/.oiirm-  near  depot.  creamery,  store,  mill. 
LEONARD  W ALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany, 
Pa. _ - _ _ _  - 

72-ACRE  nursery  and  garden  land,  to  let .or 
sell:  2* 1/.  miles  from  Rochester;  good  build¬ 
ings  basement;  value  rising,  can  subdivide.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Loom  for  weaving  rag  carpet.  WM 
PERRY,  22  Thomas  St.,  Albion  Place,  Ciif 
tou,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  lb.,  now  ready 
MRS.  FRANK  KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 


TWO-UNIT  Sharpies  milker,  one-horse  electric 
motor,  everything  complete  except  piping 
price  $100;  for  particulars  apply  WM.  McKEIt 
ROW,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Customers  for  seven  cases  large 
white  fresh  laid  eggs;  weekly.  M.  CROCKER, 
Cocheetou  Center,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Ohio  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.,  on  cars 
here,  cash  with  order.  GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  An¬ 
dover,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Within  50  miles  of  New  York, 
Protestant  boarding  home  for  10-year-old  boy; 
board  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  1872,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  two-quart  cans, 
$1  25;  gallon  cans,  $2.25;  prices  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 

PURE  No.  1  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.; 

10  gals  or  more,  $2.15  gal.,  f.o.b.  H.  P. 
HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


•ihe  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
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Move  the  Sun 

Inside  Your  Poultry  House 

POULTRY  authorities  have  proved 
that  chicks  require  the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  of  the  sun  to  prevent  leg 
weakness  and  laying  paralysis  and  to 
make  them  grow  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  CEL-O-GLASS  lets  through 
all  the  Ultra- Violet  rays  that  they 
need— and  more.  (These  rays  cannot 
penetrate  ordinary  glass). 

Bring  the  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  Indoors 

You  can  bring  the  sun,  with  its  vit¬ 
alizing  Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors 
simply  by  using  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
poultry -house  enclosures.  Makes 
chicks  grow  faster  and  reach  market 
size  weeks  earlier.  Makes  them  lay 
more  eggs.  Prevents  loss  of  young 
chicks. 

An  Unbreakable  Material 
That  Lets  Through  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  unbreakable, 
weatherproof  and  durable.  Light  in 
weight.  Highly  translucent.  Easy 
to  put  up. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH.  Use  it 
over  again,  season  after  season. 
Thousands  are  now  using  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Try  it.  There  is  only  one 
genuine  patented  CEL-O-GLASS. 
Be  sure  you  get  it.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  your 
order.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
instructive  folder  No.  72. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Name  Changed  from 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(C)  1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

I  notice  you  say  you  can  give  no 
remedy  for  egg-eating  hens.  With  me  if 
I  find  an  empty  eggshell  or  signs  of  egg¬ 
eating  in  any  pen  I  simply  throw  one  or 
two  china  eggs  on  the  floor  litter  on  one 
side  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
stepped  on  and  broken.  It  is  fun  to 
watch  the -egg  eater  as  she .rushes  for  the 
egg.  She  may  try  for  an  hour  to  pick  a 
hole  in  it.  She  will  try  every  time  she 
passes  it  for  a  few  days,  after  which  a 
perfectly  fresh  egg  on  the  floor  holds  no 
charm  for  her.  Of  course,  the  nests 
should  be  partially  darkened  all  the  time 
and  litter  on  the  floor  to  keep  them  busy 
part  of  the  time  during  the  Winter. 

Massachusetts.  a.  l.  b. 

Remedies  for  egg-eating,  like  signs  of 
rain  during  a  drought,  are  pretty  sure  to 
fail' at  times.  The  china  egg  scheme  some¬ 
times  works  and  is  worth  trying,  but 
there  are  hens  that  scorn  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  simple  trap  and  play  football  with 
the  china  egg  after  filling  up  on  real 
ones-  M.  B.  D. 


HARRISTested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

BREWERS’  YEAST^ 


Y 


The  Harris  Laboratories  were  the 
first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Use  only  the  purest  Norwegian  oil 
in  feeding  your  flocks.  Harris  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  rich  in  potent  vitamines 
—A  and  D. 

Avoid  cheap,  unrefined  oils.  Harris 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Experiment  Stations  and 


thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal¬ 
lons,  freight  collect  $32.00—5  gallons, 
express  collect— $9.00—  1  gallon  post¬ 
paid  $2.50. 

Brewers’ Yeast  —  Harris  grows 
healthy  birds — increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  100  lbs.  freight  collect,  $30.00— 
50  lbs.express  collect  $16.00— 25  lbs.ex- 
press  collect  $9.00—5  lbspostpaid$2.00 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


Best  Breed  of  Poultry 

I  wish  to  get  in  the  chicken  business. 
What  is  the  most  profitable  breed  for 
laying  ?  j.  m. 

If  you  wish  to  ship  eggs  to  the  New 
York  market,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
poultrymen  within  reach  of  that  city  do, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  any 
more  profitable  fowls  than  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  These  are  not 
general  purpose  fowls,  like  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  others,  but  they  lay  white  eggs  and 
more  of  them  than  do  most  flocks  of  other 
breeds. 

For  a  strictly  local  market,  where  you 
wished  to  sell  both  eggs  and  table  fowls, 
one  of  the  other  breeds  mentioned  might 
better  suit  your  purpose.  There  are  many 
reliable  breeders  who  have  baby  chicks  to 
sell.  It  may  be  also  that  there  are  good 
breeders  near  you,  upon  whom  you  could 
depend  to  sell  you  first-class  stock. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Treatment  for  Worms 

I  wish  to  kno.w  about  a  treatment  of 
lye  for  worms  in  chickens.  I  have  a 
bunch  of  pullets  and  they  keep  dying. 
Delaware.  n.  h.  L. 

I  think  that  you  will  find  the  tobacco 
reatment  for  intestinal  worms  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  the  lye  treatment.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  several  different  kinds 
of  intestinal  worms  infesting  poultry  and 
that  not  all  kinds  are  dislodged  by  one 
kind  of  treatment.  Most  of  the  common 
ones,  however,  yield  to  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  any  flock  treatment 
that  can  be  given. 

The  most  simple  method  of  administer¬ 
ing  this  is  to  mix  a  pound  of  tobacco  dust 
of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  percent 
nicotine  content  with  each  50  pounds  of 
the  mash  fed.  Give  this  for  three  or 
four  weeks  and  repeat  after  a  like  inter¬ 
val  if  necessary.  A  still  more  effective 
way  to  use  tobacco  is  to  get  the  capsules 
of  nicotine  sulphate  and  give  each  bird 
an  individual  dose. 

A  strong  tea  made  from  the  tobacco 
dust  or  cut  stems  is  also  used,  this  being 
mixed  with  a  wet  mash,  but  the  dry  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  popular.  Production  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  cut  down  when 
administering  the  tobacco. 

To  make  sure  that  it  is  intestinal 
worms  that  are  causing  the  trouble  in 
your  flock  of  pullets,  kill  several  of  the 
sick  birds  and  open  the  whole  intestinal 
tract.  If  worms  are  not  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  To¬ 
bacco  dust  for  the  purpose  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  dealers  in  poultry  supplies  and 
a  guarantee  of  nicotine  content  should  be 
required.  m.  b.  d. 


WO  N  T 


BREAK 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorrts,  $12.50  per  100 

A  Hatch  every  week.  23  years’  experience.  Free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  leghorns  #12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  14.00  per  100 

White  Rocks  15TOO  per  100 

100^  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAl isterville,  Pa. 


I  r7r»  EACH  for  Pure-Bred  White  Minorca  Chix. 
JL  *  Hocks,  Reds,  Anconas  and  Wyandottes,  i  4C 
Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas,  20c  Leghorns 
12c.  Circular  free.  MAPLE  GlfOVE  FARM,  ivharton,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
Amur.  White  Leghorns  12.00  per  loo 
Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  large  tots 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

R.  S.  REDS  1 3c.  MIXED,  1 0c.  Chicks  from 


guaranteed. 


-  - - ; - 5  -  —  ~  .  -  .  .  »V*1  ZWNI 

heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  delivery 

I.  IV.  MOV  ER,  Coeolamue,  l’u. 


Fpw  Rlisolr  RIANT  Cockerels,  Cocks,  Hens  or  Pullets, 
rew  DlaCK  01  An  I  Good  stock.  Reasonable  mice 
Write  J.  J.  DONOHUE,  Rahway,  N.  J.  R  1 

ATADC  27000  capacity  Candee  Hot- 
JjlX  L  U  1  ArJAiJ  water  Incubators,  5  separate 

.  .  Machines.  $30  per  Section, 

cash  or  terms— inspection,  to  be  removed  from  the  Farm. 

E.  R.  li U .U M Ell  li,  No,  1  Erenehtowii,  N.  J, 


Oil-burning  Brooder 
Heaters 

Are  oil  brooder  heaters  practical  for 
Long  Island  ?  a.  m.  h. 

Oil-burning  brooder  heaters  are  prac¬ 
tical,  though  they  have  not  given  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  heretofore  that  coal-burning 
stoves  have  early  in  the  season  when  con¬ 
siderable  heat  was  required.  Better  oil 
stoves  are  now  made,  however,  and  they 
are  in  common  use.  They  possess  the 
advantage  of  greater  flexibility  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat  after  the  weather  becomes 
quite  warm  in  the  Spring  but,  for  the 
colder  parts  of  the  season,  I  should  per¬ 
sonally  prefer  the  coal  stoves.  M.  B.  D. 

Trouble  with  Incubation 

I  have  used  incubators  for  the  past 
few  years  and  last  season  in  the  last  one 
to  come  off  I  had  a  number  of  chicks  so 
thin  (li at  their  heads  and  backs  looked  as 
if  the  down  had  been  glued  down  on  them. 
I  could  not  see  or  find  anything  that 
would  cause  such  trouble.  o.  B.  w. 

Too  little  moisture  in  the  machines 
was  very  likely  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
There  may  have  been  some  reason  for 
excessive  dryness  of  the  air  at  the  last 
hatch  that  did  not  obtain  earlier  and  I 
would  suggest  looking  after  this  more 
closely  during  late  hatches  when  the 
weather  is  more  warm  and  dry.  Sprink¬ 
ling  the  floor  of  the  incubator  room  daily 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  m.  b.  d. 


_  _  THEHARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

I  I  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

, — .  Name . . 

I _ I  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

□  5  Ibl  Yeast  ]  PostPaid  4.00  Address . 


Homestead  Leghorns  Win 

Best  display  at  Sesqui-Centennial,  Syracuse,  and 
State  College,  Pa.,  Production  Classes,  1926 
Baby  chicks  from  breeders  that  are  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  with  5  successive  generations  of 
300  egg  Tancred  females  in  the  immediate  ances¬ 
try.  These  breeders  are  certified  and  blood  tested 
under  state  supervision. 

laiSllfGLE  |  COMB  booking  orders  for 

WuiTC  I  CPUflDMO  baby  chicks  and  10  weeks- 
¥ »  Hilt  LluHUKNo  old  pullets.  Write  for 

free  illustrated  catalogue. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  310  A,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


First  Prize  White  Leohorn  Cock  Production 
Class,  Champion  Mediterranean  Male 
New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  1926 


15  Years 9  Breeding 
for  Type,  Color,  Vigor 
and  Egg  Production 

Put  yourself  15  years  ahead  in  the 
poultry  game  by  starting  with  Rosemont 
Distinctive  Chicks  from  standard-bred 
flocks.  You  will  get  stamina,  beauty  and 
plenty  of  eggs  when  eggs  are  high.  And 
our  prices  are  so  reasonable  that  you  can 
afford  Rosemont  Chicks  —  any  leading 
breed,  including  State-Certified  Jersey 
Black  Giants. 

Write  for  1927  Catalog 

It  pictures  and  describes  our  founda¬ 
tion  flocks;  incubator  equipment  and 
breeding  and  hatching  methods.  Gives 
helpful  hints  on  culling.  Write  for  your 
copy  and  Price  List. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


CHIX  AND  DUX 

1*  rom  Strong,  sturdy,  purebred  stock,  acclimated  to 
lugged  climatic  conditions.  R©cls,  liox  Wy»tn- 
ilottes,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  12’s.o  each  ami  up.  ’Big  dis- 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  R^t|S^-18V/- 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  MVE  OUT 'OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35.  ELIDA,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


„  _ _  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3  50  $6.50  $1  2 
S.  C.  B.  Kocks  4.00  7.50  1  4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  15 

~  t  -  . —  -  - Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post- 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

„  „  26  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

.  .  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 

- fe  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

I1II.1.SIME  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  «n£etvT--T. . $10  per  100 

1  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

CHICKS  |^red  Rocks  .  14  per  TOO 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  1  .  LEISTER  MeAlisterville,  I’a. 

BABY  CHIRKS  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  Barred 

PitPir-  r.,«  Q  «  J  Rocks,  lie,  Heavy  Mixed,  1 2c, 
.  t  Lx.^?‘J°.cX?5;f<tllehvery  Ptnarduteed.  circular  free. 

WILLOW  lame  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  certified,  trapnested  flock.  $22.50 
FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plaiiiville,  Mass. 


R.I.RE»« 

ChickS 


per  100 


Qnaiity  Chicks— i 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  Eigh— 
Price  Is  Low 

100  fo  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FA1RPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


ucmsTANCRED STRAIN  , 

_  .  only.  _ _ 

ners.  Registered  by  American  Record  of  Performance. 


Hatching  eggs,  $8 
per  100,  large  eggs 
only.  Contest  win- 


.1UICA1LAU  IVCCUIU  '>L  A  Cl  1U1  IJlctliUc. 

Whifp  Rnptc  Hatching  eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  cockerels, 
i  iiiio  ituoAo  Production  and  show  qualities  combined. 
Circular  free.  AMAKASSIN  FARM.  1180  H.  Broadway.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  selected  breeders 

14c  each,  any  quantity  for  immediate  and  later  de¬ 
livery.  CH AS.  TAYLOR  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Tancred  Strain  lesGh<^n  Chicks  ufntfa,pcrofree 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM  John  S.  Barner  RICHFIELD,  Pa' 

H  I  r4  I £  C  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
— Rocks,  lie:  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRSSMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SINCE  1912,  our  flocks  have  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park  &  Tilford  Stores 
with  large,  white  market  eggs  of  fancy  grade.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially 
bred  for  size,  constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively  Every  Chick  is  from  our  own  flocks. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Mareli  and  April  deliveries.  Write  for  Prices  today. 
Fill  your  brooders  with  chicks  from  our  successful  commercial  flocks. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  iby  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  activities  increase 
steadily  from  year  to  year.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Every  year  increases  our  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  facilities  to  furnish  prompt 
and  reliable  information.  Of  course, 
many  new  cases  come  up  that  require 
new  investigation  and  these  require  time. 
Some  of  them  need  considerable  time. 

The  collection  of  claims  is  not  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work.  It,  however, 
is  more  definite  and  visible  than  other 
features,  and  for  that  reason  seems  more 
important.  No  matter  how  careful  one 
is,  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  col¬ 
lecting  accounts;  but  our  best  service  is 
in  giving  information  that  will  avoid  the 
uncollectable  accounts.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  work  in  which  we  find  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  in  giving  this  information, 
unless  it  is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
say  the  concern  inquired  about  is  all  right 
and  a  check  can  be  sent  with  entire 
safety.  While  our  claims  for  collection 
for  1926  were  more  than  for  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years  in  number,  they  were  smaller, 
and  the  amount  collected  was  less.  There 
were  2,291,  amounting  to  $60,606.90.  We 
collected  1,613,  amounting  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  $45,831.2o.  The  largest 
claim  for  the  year  was  $1,198.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  they  ran  up  several  thousand 
,  dollars.  We  like  to  get  the  small  claims 
because  they  come  largely  from  people 
who  need  the  money,  but  then  none  of  us 
likes  to  be  done  out  of  what  is  due  us, 
and  a  certain  peculiar  thrill  goes  through 
the  department  when  a  real  trickster 
finally  gives  up  a  liberal-sized  check  to 
meet  a  claim. 

Recently  a  good  friend  met  by  mere 
accident  reported  a  personal  experience. 
He  sent  a  claim  to  Publisher’s  Desk,  and 
got  rather  a  prompt  reply,  and  some¬ 
what  conclusive  advice  that  nothing  could 
be  done.  He  did  not  quite  like  it, 
and  felt  for  a  time  that  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  overrated  the  service  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Later  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  records,  and  found  that 
we  had  acquired  accurate  information, 
and  had  given  him  trustworthy  advice. 
Information  that  saves  time  and  worry 
and  expense  is  not  always  as  thrilling  as 
receiving  a  check  for  a  doubtful  account, 
but  it  may  be  worth  more  in  actual  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  Sometimes  it  costs  the 
department  much  more  to  get  it  origin¬ 
ally,  but  it  is  then  available  for  all,  and 
we  are  glad  to  send  it  on  request. 

The  record  of  collections  for  the  past 
16  years  is  as  follows : 


not  authorized  to  take  subscriptions  for  j 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  desire  to  warn  our  ' 
readers  and  others  against  paying  such 
agents  money  or  accepting  any  receipt 
except  on  the  blanks  of  this  publication. 
Subscription  agents  claiming  to  be  work¬ 
ing  their  way  through  college  are  as  a 
rule  playing  for  sympathy  of  which  they 
are  not  deserving. 

I  greatly  admire  your  stand  on  school 
matters,  and  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is 
certainly  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  The 
example  set  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  regard 
to  refusing  the  use  of  its  pages  for  “fake 
and  “questionable”  advertising  schemes, 
might  well  be  emulated  by  even  some  of 
our  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  press 
of  the  country.  Wishing  you  every  suc¬ 
cess.  B-  R>  G- 

New  York. 

Honesty  in  advertising  is  better  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  by  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  every  day.  While  there  is  all  too  much 
deceptive  advertising  going  the  rounds, 
yet  the  character  of  advertising  on  the 
whole  has  been  improved  in  recent  years. 
Children  may  be  deceived  by  the  “free 
offers  which  are  so  prevalent  in  cheap 
mail  order  publications,  but  to  the  mature 
mind  such  offers  are  unbelievable,  and 
defeat  the  purpose  of  all  honest  advertis¬ 
ing. 

D.  Wemple  Wood  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.. 
pleaded  guilty  to  fraudulent  use  of  mails 
last  week  in  Federal  court  in  session  here 
and  was  fined  $200  by  Judge  Harlan  W. 
Howe.  Wood  operated  under  the  name  of 
Victor  Mills  and  advertised  for  women 
to  make  waistcoats  at  home.  When  the 
first  one  was  finished,  it  was  to  be  sent 
to  him  with  $2.  If  satisfactory  he  would 
return  it  with  orders  for  further  coats. 
The  entire  scheme  was  a  complete  fraud 
he  admitted. — Albany  Telegram. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  receiving,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  on  the  average,  a  half 
dozen  inquiries  a  day  about  this  class  of 
work-at-liome  schemes  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  scheme  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed.  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
form  of  cheating  than  robbing  poor  wo¬ 
men  who  are  seeking  home  work.  V  e  are 
sorry  Wood  didn’t  get  200  days  in  jail 
instead  of  a  fine. 

You  will  find  enclosed  sales  list  and 
check  I  received  this  morning  from  the 
Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Co.,  391  Cherry 
St.,  New  York  City.  You  see  what  they 
say  about  it.  These  eggs  were  shipped 
fresh  gathered,  not  over  three  days  old 
and  I  did  not  have  a  brown  egg  in  the 
lot.  C.  V.  c. 

Maryland. 

The  returns  on  the  two  cases  of  eggs 
were  as  follows : 

48  dozen  white  eggs,  “unfertile,” 

3.t  0c  ••••••••♦••••••••••••**  - 

12  dozen  white  eggs  at  42e .  5.04 


1910— 

1911— 

1912— 

1913— 

1914— 

1915— 

1916—  , 

1917—  1,630 

1918—  2,232 

1919—  2,596 

1920—  2,493 

1921—  1,584 

1922—  1.479 

1923 —  2.246 

1924—  1.588 

1925 —  1,436 

1926—  1,613 


400  claims  collected,  $ 
539  “ 

558  “ 

743  “ 

800  “ 

921  “ 

1,192 


23,960 


9.665.45 

12,110.63 

10,926.51 

10.112.91 
10,665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23.961.21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 
45,592.74 
45,804.23 
62.549.60 

79.138.91 
52.753.39 
56,323.09 
45,864.59 


$578,831.25 


Between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  a 
young  man  around  20  years  of  age  came 
around  to  get  subscriptions  for  various 
papers  stating  that  every  subscription  he 
got  counted  so  many  votes  for  him  to  get 
through  college,  as  he  was  studying  to  be 
a  doctor.  I  gave  him  $3  for  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  three  years.  Inclosed  is  the  slip 
he  gave  me.  J*  T>  K* 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  several  reports  from  farmer^ 
in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  who  have 
been  swindled  by  subscription  agents  giv¬ 
ing  receipts  on  the  “Safety  Subscription 
Bond,”  of  National  Surety  Company  of 
New  York.  Part  of  the  receipt  is  torn 
off.  This  receipt  is  furnished  to  subscrip¬ 
tion  agents  of  the  International  Sales  Co., 
of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Neither  the 
International  Sales  Co.,  nor  the  National 
Surety  assume  any  responsibility  in  the 
receipt.  The  International  Sales  Co.  is 


Net  . $6;45 

We  asked  Wm.  Rosen,  who  styles  him¬ 
self  Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Co.,  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  “unfertile,”  and  he  replies 
that  the  48  dozen  were  eggs  tested  out 
of  the  incubator.  The  shipper  states  he 
shipped  only  strictly  fresh  eggs.  Our 
warning  to  shippers  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  unheeded  by  this  poultryman.  If 
others  ship  to  fly-by-night  concerns  and 
irresponsible  individuals,  they  cannot 
logically  expect  better  results. 

New  York  State  Attorney  General  Ot- 
tinger,  in  a  recent  interview,  uttered 
some  trite  remarks  on  the  subject  of  real 
estate  bonds  and  his  program  to  protect 
the  investment  public  and  make  these 
“bonds”  mean  what  the  -word  signifies. 
The  following  quotation  of  the  Attorney 
General  outlines  his  program: 

I  am  bent  upon  the  proposition  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  bonds  safe  investments.  Io 
this  end  I  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
rules  I  have  framed,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  compel  honest  appraisals  ot 
property  underwritten,  prohibit  pooling 
of  these  investment  moneys  for  general 
purposes,  require  application  of  bond  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  particular  projects,  compel  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  of  default  in  principal  and 
interest  payments,  limit  bond  issues  to 
actual  values  of  projects  and  penalize  con¬ 
cealment  and  misrepresentation  by  bond 
promoters. 

The  vigilance  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  these  matters  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  voters  returned  him  to 
office  at  the  last  election,  the  balance  of 
his  ticket  being  defeated. 


-  * 


A  Farm  Hand 
That  Doesn’t 
Know  How  to  Quit! 

Night  or  day,  in  the  routine  of  heavy 
work  or  in  emergency  —  over  rain- 
soaked  roads  or  across  miles  of  hills 
your  Speed  Wagon  will  fight  through 
odds  that  daunt  an  ordinary  truck. 

Whether  it  is  perishable  produce, 
market-fat  hogs,  or  a  rush  shipment 
across  the  miles  to  a  distant  depot, 
Speed  Wagon  will  haul  it  dependably 
and  swiftly. 

Faster  than  the  ordinary  truck,  easier 
to  drive,  cheaper  to  own,  Speed  Wagons 
have  a  vital  place  on  profit-making 
farms.  Investigate  the  things  that  have 
made  its  leadership.  See  your  Speed 
Wagon  dealer  today. 

X  SPEED  WAGON  CHASSIS  PRICES  —  at  Lansing' 

4-Cylinder  $1090  6-Cylinder  $1240 
Heavy  Duty  *1985 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 


SPEE 


AGON 


W; 


Get 


(4), 


"5?  ! 


My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


f  ■>  DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

k  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire.  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing. 

1  Paints,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  1 
k  want  you  to  see  the  big  savings  I’m  .giving  this  season.* 
I  Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut  \ 
l  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the  4 
I  quality. — Jim  Brown. 

| THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept43S4,  Cleveland,  £:i 


x  4  OW  is  the  best  time  to  repair  your  old  sepa¬ 
rator  or  milker — or — if  you  are  considering  a 
new  machine— to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
liberal  trade-in  proposition  ever  offered. 


Visitor  :  “How  does  the  land  lie  out 
this  way?”  Native:  “It  ain’t  the  land 
that  lies;  it’s  the  real-estate  agents.”— 
Good  Hardware. 


Quiescent  Current  Separator  is  unequalled  in 
quality  of  work  and  ease  of  cleaning. 

A  Sharpies  Portable  or  Pipe-Line  Milker  at  the 
new  reduced  price  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  year. 

Special  prices  and  special  prop¬ 
osition  for  those  who  order  now. 

Sharples  Separator  Company 

Dept.  “D”,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Repairs  for  all  Sharpies  Separators  and  Milkers 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  IO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1M2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

o«n  Concrete 

Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-price 
offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK- MIX 
(  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-a- 
’  minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlast¬ 
ing,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KWIK-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street _ New  York  City 


WANTED  A  good  farm  hand 

...  WINTER  MONTHS— principally  assisting 

with|Stock— Sheep  mostly.  SUMMER  MONTHS— at  gen¬ 
eral  work  farm.  Should  know  farm  machinery,  etc.  and  ,  , 

£2££r££Sune*  Give  referen°es and  wages  wanted.  WM.  H.  MARRIED  farm  hand,  small  family  on  small  I  7”  1  - - - - — — - 

CONYNGHAM,  1282  Miners'  Hank  Building1,  Wiikeidtarre,  pa.  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker*  six  room  I  wanted  April  1  as  handy  man  or 

house,  fuel,  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  garden  EiSlifh^ "“l? rJ?ei ’  married,  two  small  children, 
—  —  •  •••  -  B  I  Lnglish,  age  34,  modern  cottage  preferred;  only 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  eaeh  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  as  mother’s  help¬ 
er  in  farm  manager’s  family,  three  children, 
six,  four  and  one;  one  mile  from  town;  refer¬ 
ences  requested ;  good  wages  for  right  person. 
MRS.  L.  M.  THOMPSON,  R.  D.  0,  Montrose, 
Pa. 

WANTED- — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  up-to-date  Jersey  farm;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er;  address  stating  age  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  single,  not  over  35  years,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  farm  buildings;  permanent,  in  Ulster 
County;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted, 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  1773,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Refined,  middle-aged  working  house¬ 
keeper  in  family  of  two  adults  and  four  chil¬ 
dren;  must  be  able  to  do  plain  cooking  and  help 
with  children;  wages  $75  per  month.  MRS.  M. 
HANKIN,  Millington,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house- 
•  work;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  SUFFOLK  CO.  TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  farm  help,  practical  mar¬ 
ried  man,  small  family;  must  be  good  dairy¬ 
man  and  handy  with  horses:  house,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished;  also  single  man;  both  give  past  refer¬ 
ences; ’good  wages  to  competent  men;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  NEWLIN  HOGE- 
LAND,  Southampton,  Pa. 


WANTED— Married  gardener  in  Central  Jersey,  I  HOUSEWORK— Woman  with  girl  13  Protestant 
near  shore;  small  family;  no  liquor;  wife  to  I  references.  ADVERTISER  1747  ’  care  Rural 
board  some  men;  good  wages;  references  re-  New-Yorker  ’  6  Rurdl 

quired.  ADVERTISER  1844,  care  Rural  New-  - _  ~  _ __ _ 

■  MARRIED  man  wants  year  round  position  on 
m  i  v,  £ei'e?’a*  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster;  wife 

WAN  1  ED — A  reliable,  permanent,  respectable  I  hoard  help  if  necessary;  one  child;  good  refer- 
single  man,  good  milker,  to  assist  manager  in  |  e?ces!  state  wages.  IVAN  BAILEY,  Friends 
earing  for  30  head  of  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle;  |  TI*le,  P®. 
must  understand  methods  of  making  grade  A 
milk,  and  be  naturally  clean,  particular  and 
careful  worker;  no  field  work;  must  be  able  to 
operate  Ford  car;  no  tobacco  or  liquor  allowed; 

new  buildings  and  modern  equipment;  $50  per  „  _ 

month  and  board  with  manager.  ADVERTISER  I  PRACTICAL  farmer,  German,  25,  single,  wants 
184o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  responsible  position;  hard  worker.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POLLTRYMAN,  single,  situation  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm,  estate  or  commercial  or  assistant 
greenhouse  or  gardener.  ADVERTISER  1801 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 ERMANENT  position  as  nurse  and  companion 
by  middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse;  $20  per 
week.  NURSE,  Box  206,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


I.'I'IS* 1,1:!™  milk,  good  wages  to  hustler?  AD 
\ER1ISER  1837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


those  requiring  an  honest  and  steady  man’  need 
state  a11  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1817,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HELP  wanted,  gardener;  salary  $72  to  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition,  experienced  in  truck 

gardening,  and  _ have  good  references.  Apply  I  gan  State  Dairy  Convention;  age  58;  \ve1ghV  130 


POSITION — Buttermaker  at  institution  or  es¬ 

tate;  10  years’  experience,  first  prize  Michi- 

&  ; . |  ’S’S&Pgi 


681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  nurse  girl  for  three  small  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  family  of  five  in  a  beautiful  West¬ 
ern  New  York  village  of  about  4,000:  liberal 
compensation,  comfortable  quarters,  considerate 
treatment.  ADVERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


where,  any  time;  references.  J.  L.  DAVIS  70 
Cutler  S.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  herdsman; 

American,  38  years  old,  life  experience  breed? 
ing,  feeding,  both  milk  and  beef  cattle;  have 
bought,  fitted  and  showed  cattle  for  20  years 
at  all  the  leading  shows  in  the  East  including 

- -  National  Dairy  Show;  understand  the  proper 

II ELI  wanted,  driver,  farm;  salary.  $54  to  $06  I  ma  ,?  of  aail»als  for  results;  have  farmed  for 
per  month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must  I  j^yself  and  can  grow  all  kinds  of  farm  crops; 
be  in  good  physical  conriiHnn  4.,  I  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1820,  care 


.  good  physical  condition,  experienced  in  ,  — 

handling  horses  and  general  farm  work  and  I  Rural  New-Yorker. 

have  good  references.  Apply  by  letter  to  I  ~ - —  _ 

BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  FARMER,  gardener,  middle-aged,  single,  Prot- 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  |  estant,  life  experience  ail  branches,  wants 

permanent  position  gentleman’s  place.  KOHLER, 
care  Martin,  1470  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Young  white  girl  to  assist  mother 
children  and  housework. 
ADVERTISER  1847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  do  all  kinds  of 

work  on  a  farm.  ADVERTISER  1850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIIGH-CLASS  poultry  man,  wide  experience  in 
exhibition  and  mating  stock,  wants  to  take 
full  charge  of  poultry  farm  oil  profit-sharing 
basis;  give  description  and  number  of  laying 
liens  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1832,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change,  about  April 
1;  experienced  all  phases  work  connected 
with  private  estate,  also  expert  with  poultry 
and  pigeons can  assume  entire  responsibility* 
American,  35,  married,  no  children;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  1864,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  and  greenhouse  man  seeks  en- 
•  Sagement  on  country  estate;  life  experience 
branches;  single;  references.  ADVER- 
libLR  lS6a,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PROGRESSIVE  young  man  desires  agricultural 

position;  agricultural  college  graduate-  five 
years  as  private  estate  manager,  two  in  agri¬ 
cultural  industry;  experienced  in  gardening  and 

m™aT?Ii?n,t?Lplanting  here  antl  a,)road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  desires  position  as  assistant  in 
garden  on  private  estate;  have  some  experi¬ 
ence;  steady  place  at  reasonable  wages;  I  will 
answer  ail  letters  received.  ADVERTISER 
1871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IARMER,  German,  desires  steady  position;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  experienced,  good,  handy 
references;  state  full  particulars.  E.  AMBEEl’ 
26o  Ave.  B,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


FARM 


manager,  gardener,  superintendent, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate;  American 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  all  branches’- 
capable  references.  ADVERTISER  1868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  qualified,  successful  farm-dairy 
manager;  tie  down  to  high-class  position; 

vienTw’unPr?oil,cal  ’  sterling  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ] 


75  ACRES, 
formation 
Portland,  Maine. 


buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In- 
NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 


WANTED— Working  foreman  on  dairy  and  fruit  . 

iarni,  must  have  been  employed  a  number  of  I  MAJ™.  D  man,  40,  Danish,  desires  permanent 
years  in  last  place;  do  not  want  drifters;  good  I'"‘"  ™  “  ----- 

itious  man;  must 
responsible  people 
who  can  be  reached  verifying  references.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  1852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ueHiT-es  ntTrn-iTiAnr  ,  FIm?!Lfarm’  17  acres;  market  two,  miles;  two 

.. _ _ _ _ _  position  on  estate  or  modern  farm P  life-time  nriWUS«*’ nno11116^0118 -out buildings,  well  watered; 

job  for  ail  intelligent  ambitious"" manT ’  must  I  ?xi>erie”ce’  dairyman,  poultry,  gardener,  care-  174,  ionla^N  y^*11^  W*  SANL)ERS.  Box 

have  good  references  from  responsible  peoole  I  ta^r>  trustworthy,  good  habits;  grown  son  and  _ - _ ’ 

ciiild  7  ,  prefer  Eastern  New  York  or  Western  !  pot?  q  a  t  rp.  „  , ,  1  — — — — 

Connecticut;  house  with  improvements.  LA UIl  '  1  _To  settle  estate,  200-acre  Connec- 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  to  take  charge  of  farm 

home,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  family  1  - — - 

consists  of  father  and  five  children;  must  be  re-  I  "A-'1ED — Position  as  caretaker  or  cook  by 
fined,  middle-aged,  woman  fond  of  children;  mw™11? son  „13-  daughter  11.  ADVER- 
must  furnish  best  of  reference;  state  salary  de?  I  'USEK  1833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

sired  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD-  *  ’  - - 

V  ERTISER  IS06,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Coni?  SIHANSEN’  TaF'-Ave?;"  Stamford;  I  shed?  and' ^silo?'^— “ -  -  h?use: .  b?rn- 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  ac¬ 
credited  grade  Guernsey  herd,  producing  grade 
A  milk,  40  miles  from  New  York;  wife  to  board 
five  to  seven  men;  men’s  quarters  separate; 
state  wages,  references  required.  Answer  AD- 
VERTISER  1860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED  at  once,  reliable  single  man,  good 


WANTED  by  plain  farmer,  situation  as  farm 
manager,  with  employer  who  can  appreciate 
good  service.  ADVERTISER  1835,  care  Rural 
.New- Yorker. 


,  _  -  Pme  grove,  wood,  timber* 

smooth  tillage;  suitable  for  home,  boarders  or 

J0T  informution  apply  EDITH 
JALUS  1QND,  Executrix,  Putney,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos- 

w^f.8i!10watT<mce*  H-  DUKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Ax oi ris,  ,  j. 


ON  HUDSON  River,  near  Albany,  attractive 
l--room  house,  all  improvements;  3  acres  cot- 

iso8’  ,bavu;  J25’500-  ADVERTISER 

1808,  care  Rural  New-T  orker. 

thoioughly  accustomed  with  all  branches  of  doiiI-  I  poitt  t r  v  -f 

try  keeping,  incubators,  brooding,  feeding  Pe™  acres ^of  groceries,  feed  and  coal;  10 

production  and  caponizing;  energetic  *nnd  I  ,all  of  fruit  and 


POLLTRYMAN,  American,  single,  38,  practical 
experience,  wishes  good  position  on  estate- 


energetic,  good  grapes:  fine  investment  for  energetic  uartv  • 
ate  wages,  gn-e  500  feet  from  station  and  main  road-  $11  000 ’ 
1623,  care  Rural  terms  to  suit.  B,  NETOLICKA,  Dorothy  N  j’ 


WANTED — Girls  from  19  to  30  to  train  as  in 
fant  nurses;  course  eight  months:  called  by 
Christian  names  and  eat  with  maids  in  the 
home:  sent  to  position  after  graduation;  non 
sectarian.  Apply  SUPT.,  St.  Margaret’s  Home 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  assistant  gamekeeper:  good 
pheasant  rearer;  single;  references.  BOX  967, 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted  at  once  for  year  round;  good 
wages;  married  man  who  understands  trim¬ 
ming  and  spraying  fruit.  Apply  to  LLOYD  M. 
IIALLENBECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  April  1  on  Long  Island 
estate  for  small  herd  of  registered  Guernsey 
cattle;  must  understand  test  feeding,  care  of 
calves,  butter  making;  single,  room  and  board 
furnished;  state  age,  nationality,  experience, 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  1816,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man.  single,  on  poultry  farm, 
80  miles  from  Buffalo:  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  good  home,  permanent  position:  give  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1818, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  eight  months  or 
year  references;  state  wages.  E.  N.  GONNER 
MANN,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1  gardener  to  lay  out  and  take 
charge  of  truck  garden  at  new  institution  in 
Connecticut;  a  good  salary,  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  awaits  the  right  type  of  man;  in  reply 
state  salary,  education  and  three  recent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  in  Ulster  County,  middle- 
aged  man,  between  40  and  60,  to  work  on 
modern  chicken  farm;  good  home,  permanent 
position,  small  wages  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
1826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  poultryman,  married  for 
private  estate  in  Northern  Delaware,  run  on 
commercial  basis;  must  be  A-l  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  honest,  reliable  and  good  worker;  house, 
garden  and  milk;  permanent  position;  send  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
1827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  12  milk 
cows  and  dry  cattle;  must  be  clean  and  first- 
class  worker;  $70  per  month,  regular  hours  and 
excellent  living  conditions.  WAYSIDE  FARM, 
Mendliam,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  in  our  cattle  depart¬ 
ment;  Holsteins;  wages  $70  and  board;  state 
age  and  give  references  in  first  letter.  WIN¬ 
TERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED  at  once,  two  single  experienced  white 
men  on  fruit  and  dairy  farm:  $50  per  month 
and  board,  etc.  R.  CROWELL,  Buckingham, 

)>a-  _ _ 

WANTED — Two  young  men  for  general  farm 
work  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  got  to  milk  with 
machine  and  drive  teams  and  do  general  farm 
work;  $75  per  month  with  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  steady  job.  WM.  L.  HOBART, 
Rusliville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  - —  General  liouseworker,  family  two 
adults,  four  children,  pleasant  home,  im¬ 
provements;  farm  one  mile  from  village;  for 
particulars  address  MRS.  G.  G.  MEAD,  Tivoli, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  do  housework  part  of 
the  time;  preferably  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
can  also  be  employed  about  a  country  place. 
ADVERTISER  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


character,  as  assistant  on  large  commercial  lla£lts  a“d  a  hustler;  please  state 
squab  farm;  experience  in  picking  desirable  but  O'11  Partiei]lars-  ADVERTISER 
not  essential;  good  wages  and  share  in  profits  1  New-Yorker, 
after  six  months.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 

7— - — - - -  I  niarrieFmanV'praetlcaT  and 'experienced,3  ‘but?  I  chlde^^prefera’bly 1 P0n°  disco:  ,t?reS  ii  musJ  be  ^ 


job  and  right  wages,  to  reliable  party; ’desire  t^Ung  or  manager  of  milk  plant 


correspondence. 
N.  Y 


CHAS.  RICE,  Canandaigua,  1S24’  care  RuraI  ^ew-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  no  children,  wishes  posi- 

tion  on  large  estate  driving  milk  or  farm 
truck:  best  of  references:  in  or  near  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ADVERTISER  1829,  care  Rural  New- 

1  orker. 


M  AA  TED — Two  single  men  for  poultry  farm 
men  with  some  experience  preferred;  salary  to 
start,  $40  per  month,  room  and  board ;  also  one 
handy  man  who  can  use  tools,  drive  tractor  and  1 

make  himself  useful.  H.  SHEPARD,  Upper  Sad-  — I - - 

die  River  Poultry  Farm,  Allendale,  N.  J.  "  AATED— -Position  as  farm  superintendent  or 

■ — - - — — - - -  working  foreman  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm  by 

ORCHARD  working  superintendent  wanted  im-  aSpicultural  school  graduate  who  has  had  ,  - - - 

mediately;  Maryland,  headwaters  Chesapeake  PT>irrU?;llr.‘‘X,i'er-nn'' or  information  EXCHANGE— Fully  stocked  d-iirv  “ 

Bay;  apples,  peaches;  young  orchard,  92  acres;  2Mlte  C’  1 ECK-  BockviIIe,  Md. _  acres,  New  York  State?  for  city  propertv 


Yorker8  t0  ADVERTISER  1823,  care  Rural  New- 

FOR  SALE— Desirable  residence,  excellent  build- 
mgs  uiciuding  fine  poultry  plant,  located  in 
VIilage,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  AD- 
5  El,. USER  1825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  in  Sullivan  County,  200  acres  rood 

buildings;  price  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  1828 
ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


®ta 'vaSes.  age,  living  requirements.’  ADVER? 
USER  1S73,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLA.SS  man  wanted  at  onee  for  chick  and 

pullet  raising  011  commercial  poultry  farm; 
must  be  not  over  32  years  of  age,  single,  heal- 
tliy;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  with 
brooding  chicks  and  rearing  pullets  oil  large 
scale;  state  salary,  age  and  experience  and  en¬ 
close  reference  or  copies  in  first  letter:  men  ex- 
perieneed  with  Mammoth  incubators  preferred; 
permanent  employment  if  satisfactory  M  V 
PLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  fruit  work,  age  22,  very 
capable:  good  wages:  beginning  about’ April 
lo.  ADt  ERTISER  1836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


200 

.  property  or 
ADVERTISER  1830, 


HERDSMAN, 

respon  _  _ o 

broad  experience  and  trainin 
1846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


small  farm  near  city, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

104:ACIiE  fai'm>  good  land  and  buildings,  new 
silo,  concrete  floor,  cups  in  barn;  one  mile 


MAN  single.  30,  capable  assuming  full  °toofs sf 8(»j  ^3’“0(0;  als0 

sibility  handling  purebreds;  12  years’  JOHN  I  l.ovn  JZZ00’  cash. 


ADVERTISER  I  JOHN  LL0YD  ROBERTS,  R^emsen’,  N  Y. 


5XAN’  single,  34,  desires  day  work  April  1  for 

the  Summer  on  up-to-date  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  willing  to  help  milk  when  needed;  go  any¬ 
where.  Address  JOSEPH  SEILER,  care  John 


MARRIED  man,  with  large  family,  for  general  1  n  „  ..  ,  -  - -  — 

farm  work;  have  work  for  all:  house  rim-  Catto-  Huntingdon  \ alley,  Pa. 

ning  water  and  electricity;  on  Long  Island’;  good  "  - - 

wages  for  man  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1S70,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE  or  rent,  up-to-date  dairy  farm,  30 
acres,  new  house  and  outbuildings;  best  land 
"btaniable  ia  Jersey;  electric  light  and  power, 

oii  State eHi’glnvay  lSe?£™oad? ele“r?c' ^ar*' “nj 

EXt- 


W  AN  TED — Two  respectable,  experienced,  will 

ing,  single  farmhands;  good  wages,  good  home; 
also  married  man  as  teamster;  references  re¬ 
quired;  call  or  address  MANAGER,  Willmere 
larms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  , 


WANTED  Couple  boys’  school;  caretaker  and 
housekeeper;  state  experience,  salary  wanted- 
information,  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  ’ 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  as  care¬ 

taker  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  excellent 
at  poultry,  flowers,  lawns,  no  cows;  wife  will 
assist;  references.  ADVERTISER  1S41,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  Scotch,  31, 
married,  life  experience  ail  branches,  showing 
A.  R.  work,  poultry,  sheep,  fruit,  handling  help, 


WANTED-Single  man  to  take  charge  of  small  tare’  RurnNew"' rail*?*'  ADVERTISER  1S3b’  SHORE  front,  £ 
Guernsey  herd,  under  supervision  of  herdsman;  Rur.il  New -lorhii . _  Island  Sound  a 


Highland  Park,  Mich. 


WAITED— Srnail  acreage,  main  road,  buildings  • 

vSiyrii  Fsqi6’  Varuculars  necessary.  AD- 
V  ER1ISER  1831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  farm,  205  acres,  140  timber,  15  cul- 

AnvrrTjsmi  mi;  small  house;  $4,500,  terms. 
LltilbLlv  1834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


must  be  good  milker  and  have  some  knowledge  r-.u-i.i  v  7771  7 - - 

of  feeding;  living  conditions  excellent:  state  sal-  ,1  ’  nnddle-aged  want  position;  man  good 

« — .  - -  -  -  -  1  gardener,  lawn,  poultry,  no  cows;  wife  will 

assist  at  housework  or  cook  at  gentleman’s 


ary  wanted  and  give  reference  of  last  place; 
position  open  at  once.  Address  J.  C.  R1CHARD- 
SEN,  Stoneliouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  foreman  for  farm 
creamery  bottling  grade  A  milk:  chance  for  7^~77r 
advancement;  $60  per  month  with  board  and  1 
room.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Pittstown,  Pa. 


country  home;  references;  permanent;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1842,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  acres,  1,936  feet  on  Long 
it  St.  James,  L.  I.:  llicturesune 
and  excellent  location;  will  sell  all  or  part  for 

baR  .  'ltahle-  T  HUBERT  F.  WELLS,  Owner, 
Stouj  lirook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 


GARDENER,  groom,  married,  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced,  handy  with  tools,  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  one  acre;  state  salary  expected;  four  rooms, 
bath,  steam-heated,  furnished;  Northport,  N.  Y. 
AD\  ERTISER  1S62,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I-  ARM-EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  position  as 
tractor  driver  or  would  take  position  on  milk 
route;  single,  age  24.  ADVERTISER  1849,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school,  under¬ 
stands  mending,  making  sliirts.  overalls,  etc., 
to  manage  a  few  boys;  salary  $60  month,  main¬ 
tenance;  a  good  manager  of  boys  is  in  line  for 
more  money.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all  de-  1  , , . „  1 1.  +»  oto,.  -  «  uuuuica 

partments;  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricu-  wl  writ*  fuU  barri,  l>- 

ture  poultry  graduate.  ADVERTISER  "1853,  LOE\  ENICH,  441  E.  83d 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1  Ae"  l01k  City 


5,000  apple  trees  of  standard  varieties,  2,000 
pearing;  buildings  and  equipment  for  8  000 
broilers;  six-room  brick  house  with  all  modern 
a , » ood  Summer  home  for  $40,000. 
AD5  ER4ISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  about  60  acres,  5 


minutes’ 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  engagement,  with 
20  years’  successful  experience  in  manage- 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  chauffeur’s  license, 
clean,  honest,  conscientious,  not  one  of  the  or¬ 
dinary;  work  for  your  interest,  handy  all  tools, 
familiar  most  farm  machinery,  good  business 
abilities;  what  can  you  oifer?  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  main  building  cost  $30,000;  every- 

i,S  ,?,f  th,<;  best:  tteups  for  30  head;  drilled 
will  sell  at  big  sacrifice.  WALDO  BAN¬ 
NING,  Lyme,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 148-aere  dairy  farm,  productive, 
with  pear  orchard  just  bearing,  other  fruit; 


ment  of  iarge  farms.  ADVERTISER  1723,  care  POULTRYMAN,  Japanese,  conscientious  depen-  two-story _  14-room  house  and  barns,  also  tenant 
Rural  New-N orker.  house,  all  in  good  condition:  Incuts  r*. 


dable,  wishes  position  private  or  commercial; 
references  for  ability,  character.  ADVERTIS- 


NOVA  SCOTIAN  experienced  farmer,  tractor,  gas  ER  1857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 

engines,  farm  blacksmith,  carpenter,  good 
teamster;  sober,  good  references:  board,  good 
salary  required.  BOX  55,  Avonport,  Nova 
Scotia. 


FARM  manager  desires  position;  has  had  long 
experience  in  successfully  handling  all 
branches  of  farm  and  estate  work ;  especially 
competent  at  farm  engineering  and  construc- 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
years’  experience  with  poultry;  wife  house- 
worker  or  to  board  farm  help;  furnished  house. 
ADVERTISER  1858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  40,  married,  three  children, 
Protestant,  ex-service;  12  years’  managing 

~  -  -  ,  government  dairy  farms  in  tropics,  seven  years’ 

tion  work;  age  38;  eight  years  at  present  posi-  driving  own  ears;  seeks  position,  gentleman’s  es- 
tion;  highest  credentials.  ADVERTISER  1786,  tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1863,  care  Rural 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  j  New-Yorker 


in  good  condition;  located  nice  for 
boarders,  on  newly  improved  stone  road,  214 
miles  northeast  of  Greenville;  for  particulars 
address  MRS.  MARGARET  CONKLIN,  South 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 4-room  bungalow,  new;  2  acres 
land  and  fruit;  facing  three  public  roads; 
center  of  steam,  trolley,  electric  lines;  churches, 
schools  and  stores;  mail  box  at  door.  GEO  W. 
HILBERT,  Box  119,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  460. 
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PineTVeeMilkingMachineCo  > 


Which  would 
you  rather  wash? 
That’s  not  very 
hard  to  figure 
out.  No  indeed — 
and  that’s  the  big 
reason  why  The 
Surge  is  so  easy 
|  to  clean  and  keep 
{clean.  Result: 
Clean  milk  —  pre- 
Imium  prices  — J 
no  drudgery 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

523  Willow  Street,  Dept.  30-43,  "Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Surge  Catalog  and 
without  cost  or  obligation  tell  all  about  your 
special  FREE  Demonstration  offer  on  the  Pine 
Tree  Surge  Milker. 

I  milk . cows 

What  power  will  you  use?  QGas  □  Electricity 

Name . — 

Address - 

R.  F.  D - 


At  last  something  new  HAS  happened 
in  the  history  of  machine  milking. 

The  wonderful  Surge  Milker  has  changed 
all  old  ideas  of  what  a  milking  machine 
ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge 
this  machine  by  anything  you  ever  knew 
of  milking  machines  in  the  past.  Breed¬ 
ers  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  ma¬ 
chine  on  their  record  making  Pure  Breds 
are  using  The  Surge.  They  tell  us  they 
are  making  wonderful  records  and  the 
udders  have  never  been  kept  in  better  con¬ 
dition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade 
who  couldn’t  make  pure,  clean  milk  with 
old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums 
for  low  bacteria  counts  —  and  spend  no 
more  time  washing  The  Surge  than  they 
used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  Surge  is  sweeping  everything  before 
it.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  dairy  industry  in  many  years. 

Only  These  4  Rubbers 

ToWash 

Thin,  of  that,  You 

ra:h.mNO  ion]  tubas  NO  d* ^  Places  for  the  .n.1,  to 

ap^-tos^ondsTpui  it^S  -  £  "S 
don’t  mind  it  after  every  milking.  Thats  wny  ns 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  sell  it  at  premium  prices. 

|il  Coupon  For  FREE 

"  rnonslration  Offer 


Easy  Terms  ! 

Any  man  who  wants 
a  Surge  Milker  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay 
for  it  on  very  easy 
terms.  We’ll  figure 
to  use  any  equipment 
you  may  have  already 
In  your  barn.  You'll 
be  surprised  how  little 
it  will  amount  to.  Fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  right  now.  It  doesn’t 
obligate  you. 


You  ve  Deen  reading  some  surprising  statements  here.  You  will  never 
believe  them  as  we  do  until  you  see  this  wonder  milker  working  in  your 
own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  That’s  why  we  are  ready  to  offer  you  a 
chance  to  have  a  FREE  Demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  buy 
anything.  It  is  the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  y^hme 

history.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  details.  Do  it  NOW. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30-43  Chicago,  Ill. 


523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
15X8  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle.Wash. 
Z^ZEJTthStreetjKansasCit^^ 


750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley  ,  Cah*.. 
^j^^L<pel^|W[a^e|  Ave.,  Phijadejj^ia,  . 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30tl»  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Getting  Ready  for  the  Spring  Plowing, 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  oi 
your  orders. 
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Better  Quality  Brings  a  Saving 

Equal  to  the  Saving  of  Lower  Price 


This  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you,  to  bring 
closer  to  you  our  service  of  Saving 
and  Satisfaction. 

And  there  is  for  you  a  saving  on 
everything  you  need  to  buy.  There 
is  a  saving  in  cash  every  time  you  use 
your  Ward  Catalogue,  every  time  you 
take  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
bargains  it  offers. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 

Make  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Possible 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit — always. 
But  large  buying  brings  still  lower  prices. 

Ten  dozen  are  bought  cheaper  than  one 
dozen — always.  One  thousand  dozen  can 
be  contracted  for  still  closer  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Buying  for  You— our  eight  million 
customers — we  buy  in  the  largest  quan¬ 
tities,  and  we  buy  for  cash.  No  merchan¬ 
dising  power  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  or  sell  at  lower 
prices,  without  sacrificing  quality  to  make 
a  lower  price. 


Ward  High  Quality 

Assures  You  a  Double  Saving 

At  Ward’s  satisfactory  quality,  the  service¬ 
ability  of  an  article,  is  considered  first.  We 
do  not  deal  in  merchandise  that  is  skimped 
in  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

At  Ward’s,  Quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  do  not  adulterate,  or  substitute  inferior 
materials.  We  do  not  put  “price”  ahead  of 
your  satisfaction. 

At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  low  price. 

Use  Your  Catalogue 

For  Everything  You  Need  to  Buy 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  season 
for  you — if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue, 
if  you  look  in  your  Catalogue  to  fill  every 
need. 

There  is  for  you  in  this  Catalogue  a  gen¬ 
uine  service  of  Saving  and  Satisfaction. 
There  is  for  you  at  Ward’s  big  Baltimore 
House  a  convenience,  a  time-saving  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  you. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Compare  prices 
—  compare  quality!  and  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  that  will  be 
yours,  if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Spring,  Time  in  the  North  Country 


Gathering  the  Maple  Harvest 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Housework 


IRESIDE  SHOPPING. — Father  says 
the  sign  of  Spring  he  sees  is  that  the 
buttonholes  of  his  union  suit  are  get¬ 
ting  big,  the  boys  mention  seeing 
crows,  and  mother  says  that  the 
seed  catalogs  are  the  very  first  sign 
of  Spring  to  her.  How  attractive  they  are,  and  how 
they  do  make  us  long  for  the  time  when  we  will  be 
putting  in  garden.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  we 
mark  here  and  there  and  think  we  must  have  that 
variety  this  year.  Tomorrow  another  catalog  comes 
and  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in  that.  Later 
when  we  really  get  around  to  make  out  our  order, 
our  list  shrinks  considerably  to  accommodate  our 
purse,  and  we  begin  to  hunt  for  those  seeds  we  saved 
ourselves  last  year.  A  catalog  of  any  kind,  and  we 
get  quantities  of  them  this  time  of  year, 
is  always  fascinating.  Grandpa  was 
looking  at  one  the  other  day  a  long 
time,  and  when  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  buy  a  car,  said :  “No,  but  I  like  to 
see  what  they  have.”  And  that  is  the 
way  with  all  of  us.  It  is  like  window 
shopping  in  the  city,  only  we  do  it  by 
the  fireside. 

SUGAR  MAKING.— To  the  folks  of 
St.  Lawrence  County  Spring  always 
means  maple  sugar.  The  sun  begins  to 
get  warm  about  the  middle  of  March 
and  there  is  something  in  the  air  which 
makes  us  feel  that  the  sap  is  beginning 
to  stir  in  the  trees.  The  snow  is  set¬ 
tling  every  day,  and  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing,  sometimes  a  thaw  taking  it  off 
quickly.  Then  we  have  a  sloppy  time 
for  a  while  and  the  children  a  glorious 
time  building  dams,  sailing  rafts,  and 
trying  out  their  rubber  boots  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  child  who  did  not 
like  that  part  of  Spring?  Robert  says 
that  is  the  time  of  year  he  likes  best, 
because  there  is  lots  of  water  and  a 
nice  smell  in  the  air.  The  sugar-mak¬ 
ing  is  a  regular  business  with  some, 
others  make  for  their  own  use,  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  surplus  to  their  neighbors, 
and  still  others  tap  a  few  trees  for  just 
a  taste,  but  wherever  there  are  maple 
trees  and  it  is  at  all  possible,  you  will 
find  a  shining  bucket  hanging  on  their 
sunny  side.  Out  at  Uncle  Charlie’s 
they  have  a  sugar  bush  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  trees  with  a  sugar-house"  and 
evaporator.  When  the  men  a  re  get¬ 
ting  out  wood  they  cut  the  sugar  wood, 
too,  piling  it  in  the  lean-to  to  be  ready 
for  use.  When  the  season  is  on  there 
will  be  no  time  for  gathering  fuel.  As 
the  wood  is  to  be  burned  in  an  arch  it  does  not  have 
to  be  cut  in  very  short  lengths.  The  sugar-house  is 
built  on  a  side  hill  with  a  tank  above  at  the  back 
to  receive  the  sap.  Inside  the  house  is  a  big  arch 
with  a  pan  into  which  the  sap  flows  from  above. 
The  moisture  evaporates  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  the  contents  of  the  pan  is  not  sap,  but 
golden  maple  syrup.  This  is  emptied  and  taken  to 
the  house  to  be  finished.  If  there  should  be  an  ex¬ 
tra  big  run  of  sap  the  men  may  have  to  stay  and 
work  all  night,  but  they  generally  come  home.  Of 
course  there  has  been  some  one  at  home  all  day 
doing  chores,  for  the  stock  is  still  in  the  barn  and 
must  be  cared  for.  This  means  extra  help  in  sugar¬ 
making.  The  syrup  now  has  to  be  put  on  in  big 
kettles,  milk  or  eggs  added  and  brought  to  a  boil. 
All  the  impurities  will  come  to  the  top  and  are 
skimmed  off.  This  process  is  called  cleansing.  Some 
of  the  syrup  is  put  away  in  glass  cans,  but  the 
larger  part  is  put  in  tin  gallon  cans  bought  for  the 
purpose,  as  these  sell  readily.  In  places  where 
larger  quantities  still  are  made  the  syrup  is  put  in 
'barrels  or  drums  to  be  shipped. 

SUGARING  OFF. — In  order  to  make  sugar  the 
syrup  must  be  boiled  down  and  we  believe  there  is 
no  better  sugar  made  anywhere  than  at  .Uncle 
Charlie’s.  Some  of  it  is  put  in  buckets  to  be  used  as 
soft  sugar,  and  the  rest  is  poured  into  molds  to 
harden.  Sometimes  auntie  stirs  a  batch  until  it  is 


white  and  fine  and  puts  it  in  little  patty  tins.  When 
wrapped  in  wax  paper  it  makes  a  most  pleasing 
gift  for  the  friends  who  are  away  from  such  de¬ 
lights  as  “sugaring  off.”  When  we  see  a  certain 
kind  of  box  in  the  mail  we  know  what  to  expect, 
and  we  always  say  it  is  the  best  sugar  we  ever  ate. 
Some  of  the  farmers  who  are  short  of  help  have  a 
different  plan.  They  build  their  boiling  place  near 
the  barn  and  draw  the  sap  from  the  bush.  In  this 
way  they  can  do  chores  and  look  after  the  sugar- 
making,  too.  Sometimes  if  the  snow  is  gone  it  is 
rather  hard  getting  around  among  the  trees  with  d 
wagon.  Then  there  are  the  boys  who  are  so  anxious 
to  make  sugar  that  they  tap  the  trees  along  the  road¬ 
side  and  “boil  down”  in  the  house.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  nuisance,  but  boys  will  be  boys,  and 


House  in  the  Sugar  Bush.  Fig.  186 


In  the  Sap  Orchard.  Fig.  187 

mother  is  patient,  for  she  knows  there  is  something 
about  Spring  which  demands  maple  sugar.  We  have 
always  been  glad  that  our  roadside  trees  were  elms, 
but  it  has  always  been  a  grievance  to  the  boys  on 
this  farm  that  there  are  plenty  of  sugar  maples  in 
the  woods  and  they  cannot  reach  them.  The  creek 
which  flows  across  the  farm  breaks  up  about  sugar- 
making  time,  and  becomes  a  small-size  river.  We 
think  we  can  buy  sugar  cheaper  than  we  could  build 
a  bridge.  But  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  little 
boy  who  was  seeming  to  enjoy  the  apples  at  the 
place  where  he  was  visiting.  When  asked  if  he  had 
apples  at  home  he  said :  “Yes,  but  not  so  free  as  we 
would  like.” 

PLENTY  OF  WORK. — There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
about  making  sugar,  however  you  go  about  it,  and 
the  price  is  none  too  high.  We  have  heard  city  peo¬ 
ple  who  complained  and  said  the  farmers  were 
“hogs”  to  ask  such  a  price.  Probably  if  they  had 
waded  around  in  slush  and  snow  carrying  sap  and 
firewood,  or  if  they  had  even  washed  and  stored  the 
buckets  when  the  season  was  over,  they  would  have 
had  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  a  gallon  of  syrup. 
To  those  who  know  the  flavor  of  fresh  maple  syrup 
there  can  be  no  substitute.  What  is  more  delicious 
than  maple  wax  made  by  pouring  the  hot  syrup 
when  it  is  nearing  the  sugar  stage,  on  snow  or  ice? 
Then  when  you  can  hold  no  more  wax  stir  the 
syrup  you  have  left  in  your  dish  until  it  sugars  and 


eat  it  hot.  More  food  for  the  gods,  we  say.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  One  of  our 
girls  married  and  went  to  another  State  to  live.  The 
next  Spring  her  mother  sent  her  some  maple  syrup, 
which  pleased  her  very  much.  Wishing  to  give  a 
little  treat  to  some  friends  she  had  made  in  her  new 
home  she  divided  the  precious  syrup  with  them. 
Later  she  asked  how  they  enjoyed  it  and  they  said, 
“Why  it  was  all  right  after  we  put  a  little  vanilla 
in  it !”  Evidently  they  had  been  brough  up  on  corn 
syrup. 

YOUNG  STOCK. — The  arrival  of  the  little  young 
things  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  Spring. 
The  boys  bring  word  to  mother  of  the  size  and  color 
of  each  new  calf,  and  are  very  proud  when  they  find 
twin  lambs.  We  are  all  especially  tender  with  the 
lambs ;  they  do  seem  so  human  when 
they  cry.  When  very  young  they  are 
all  legs,  but  grow  fast,  and  by  the  time 
they  get  out  to  pasture  they  will  be 
plump  and  playful.  One  mother  sheep 
trains  her  lambs  to  sleep  on  her  back, 
and  though  this  is  hard  on  her  fleece 
she  does  not  think  of  that.  She  does 
this  every  year,  and  by  shearing  time 
her  back  is  bare.  The  sheep  are  the 
most  anxious  to  get  out  to  pasture  of 
any  of  the  animals,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  taste  of  grass  will  eat  no  more 
hay.  We.  always  like  to  watch  the 
lambs  at  play,  they  are  so  much  like 
children.  We  have  seen  them  run 
races,  takes  turns  jumping  on  and  off  a 
stone,  and  a  number  of  other  childlike 
plays.  Robert  has  great  fun  with  the 
calves,  trying  to  ride  on  their  backs, 
and  thinks  it  a  joke  when  he  gets 
thrown  by  a  calf  that  is  almost  big 
enough  for  market.  Probably  the  calf 
would  fatten  quicker  if  let  alone,  but 
all  young  things  like  a  frolic  now  and 
then  and  their  lives  are  so  very  short. 

HOU  SEIIOLD  CARES. — Mother  has 
been  busy  with  sewing,  trying  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  before  it  is  time  to 
clean  house.  The  supply  of  table  linen 
and  the  towels  and  sheets  must  be 
looked  after,  and  a  few  new  ones  added 
each  year.  Some  of  the  curtains  need 
replacing  and  there  are  those  house 
dresses  to  make.  The  ready-made 
dresses  have  so  little  cloth  in  them 
that  mother  couldn't  climb  a  fence  in 
one  when  she  is  looking  after  the  tur¬ 
keys,  so  she  makes  her  own  with  a 
little  wider  skirt.  Then  there  are 
pieces  left  to  mend  with,  for  some  of 
those  fences  are  barbed  wire.  There 
are  other  odd  jobs  we  all  like  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  such  as  fixing  up  the  cushions  and 
the  chairs.  There  was  that  big  rocker  which  father 
says  is  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  house. 
Mother  took  lessons  in  chair  seating  at  the  Home 
Bureau  and  put  a  cane  back  and  seat  in  it.  It 
looked  like  a  big  job,  and  so  it  was,  but  when  it  is 
varnished  it  will  last  for  years.  Although  the  an¬ 
nual  housecleaning  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rugs  and  vacuum  cleaners,  still  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  fresh  paper 
and  paint.  Mother  does  not  send  for  workmen  to  do 
these  things,  but  either  does  them  herself  or  works 
in  father  and  the  boys.  The  result  may  not  be  just 
perfect,  but  there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  doing 
things  yourself.  The  work  of  the  paperhanger  will 
cost  more  than  the  paper,  and  he  will  probably  take 
longer  to  do  the  work,  especially  if  you  count  the 
time  that  you  have  to  wait  for  him.  As  for  painting 
and  varnishing  anyone  can  do  that  work  if  they  try. 
You  never  know  what  you  can  do  till  you  do  try,  and 
the  woman  in  the  country  has  many  a  chance  to 
try  her  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  believe  she  is  the 
most  resourceful  woman  in  the  world.  One  woman 
we  know  was  in  the  midst  of  cleaning  a  room  when 
a  large  piece  of  plaster  fell  from  the  ceiling.  She 
said.  "I  thought  I  could  never  wait  for  a  mason  to 
come  and  fix  it.  It  might  be  days  and  even  weeks 
before  1  could  get  one.  There  was  a  piece  of  plaster 
board  in  the  shed  and  I  fitted  it  in  the  place  and 
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went  on  with  my  cleaning.”  She  did  not  know  how, 
but  she  did  the  job,  and  was  justly  proud  of  it.  And 
that  is  only  one  instance. 

THE,  CROWS  ARE  COMING.— The  crows  are 
coming  north  by  the  dozens.  What  noisy  birds  they 
are !  Every  Spring  they  hold  a  convention  in  our 
woods  and  their  speeches  or  songs,  if  they  may  be 
called  such,  are  long  and  loud.  We  think  they  are 
discussing  what  fields  we  are  going  to  plant  corn 
on,  and  choosing  their  sentinels  and  captains  of 
the  “wrecking  crews.”  There  must  be  some  dis 
agreement  among  them,  and  if  that  is  the  case  we 
will  need  to  make  more  scarecrows,  for  they  will  be 
watching  all  the  fields.  One  year  we  planted  a  field 
near  the  woods  over  twice,  and  then  got  very  little 
corn.  We  do  not  mind  the  birds  getting  the  kernels 
which  fall  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  when  it  comes 
to  pulling  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  comes  up  we  do 
object.  One  old  fellow  would  sit  in  a  treetop  and 
if  he  saw  the  men  coming  that  way  he  lost  no  time 
in  giving  the  alarm  and  away  they  all  flew  to  come 
back  when  the  danger  was  over.  The  crows  work 
together,  even  if  they  do  make  a  noise,  and  that  is 
more  than  some  people  can  do. 

NATURE  STUDY.  —  April  brings  the  warm 
showers  which  melt  whatever  snow  there  is  left 
in  the  fence  corners,  and  swell  the  buds  of  the  trees. 
The  early  Spring  flowers,  the  Ilepaticas  and  Spring 
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beauties,  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  children.  They 
are  keeping  a  bird  chart  at  school,  and  marking  the 
arrival  of  the  birds.  It  seems  a  good  plan  to  us  to 
have  such  things,  to  train  the  little  folks  to  be  ob¬ 
serving  and  to  know  the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
of  the  section  where  they  live.  Everybody  is  wear¬ 
ing  rubber  boots  now,  even  mother  has  a  pair  handy, 
her  rubbers  come  off  so  in  the  mud.  Then  the  tur¬ 
keys  sometimes  lead  her  a  chase  across  a  wet  field, 
or  she  goes  to  the  woods  for  flowers  with  Robert. 

FARM  WORK. — The  cattle  are  getting  restless  in 
the  barn,  and  father  is  looking  over  the  fences,  re¬ 
pairing  them  where  they  have  been  broken  down  by 
snow  and  ice  or  blown  over  by  the  wind.  Pastures 
are  getting  a  green  look,  but  it  is  not  often  we  turn 
the  cattle  on  them  before  the  middle  of  May.  Rainy 
days  father  is  busy  cleaning,  treating  and  testing 
seed  for  planting.  The  men  are  anxious  to  get  on 
the  land,  and  if  the  season  is  not  too  wet  will  finish 
what  plowing  they  did  not  get  done  last  Fall  by  the 
first  of  May.  Then  the  work  of  cultivation  begins, 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed.  Sometimes  it 
must  be  gone  over  many  times  before  father  pro¬ 
nounces  it  ready.  Tractors  are  coming  into  use 
somewhat,  but  the  average  farmer  finds  them  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate,  and  he  must  have  horses  for 
some  places.  This  is  a  busy  time  for  everyone.  No 
time  must  be  lost  while  the  weather  is  good;  it  is 
so  important  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time.  The  season  is  none  too  long  here,  and 
so  both  men  and  horses  work  to  the  limit.  There 
will  be  a  breathing  spell  when  we  get  the  seed  in, 
and  we  shall  feel  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  as  we  look 
at  the  fresh  green  rows  of  grain  and  corn  and  know 
that  this  is  the  result  of  our  labor.  We  farmers  live 
close  to  nature  and  we  must  believe  in  God,  there  is 
so  much  evidence  all  around.  We  may  work  the 
ground  and  plant  the  seed,  but  “it  is  God  that 
givetli  the  increase.”  Man  can  only  go  so  far  and 
no  farther. 


THE  GARDEN. — The  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens  are  mother’s  particular  care.  She  knows  the 
value  of  a  good  garden,  and  gets  it  in  as  early  as 
possible.  The  plants  which  she  has  been  carefully 
raising  in  the  house  cannot  with  safety  be  set  out 
much  before  the  first  of  June.  Warm  weather  some¬ 
times  fools  us,  and  we  set  out  our  tomatoes  only  to 
lose  them  by  a  frost.  Unless  you  have  plenty  of 
plants  it  is  better  to  wait.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
up  the  weeds  must  be  kept  out,  and  we  find  this 
easier  to  do  if  we  begin  while  they  are  small.  Then 
a  little  hoeing  every  day  will  keep  the  garden  clean. 
It  is  so  easy  to  put  in  too  big  a  garden,  the  seeds  are 
so  small  and  wrn  feel  so  ambitious.  A  small  garden, 
of  the  vegetables  we  like,  well  taken  care  of,  will 
give  us  more  satisfaction  in  the  long  run. 

The  geraniums  and  vines  for  the  porch  boxes  can 
be  put  out  early,  as  they  can  be  covered  easily  and 
will  get  a  good  start  before  the  Summer  heat.  Did 
we  say  Summer?  Yes,  here  she  comes,  knocking  at 
our  door !  mrs.  charles  mc  Arthur. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Green  Manure  to  Build  up  Soil 

I  have  several  acres  of  land  which  I  will  not  need  for 
hay  for  two  years,  and  as  it  is  in  poor  condition  I  would 
like  your  advice  as  to  how  it  should  be  built  up.  I 
shall  not  have  any  manure  to  put  on  it  and  did  not 
want  to  buy  a  lot  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Will  lime 
it,  but  do  not  know  how  much  to  use  or  how  sour  it  is. 
Imagine  it  is  quite  sour,  and  lacks  humus,  as  a  crop  of 
Red-top  and  Alsike  clover  only  produces  one  year.  The 
second  year  there  is  very  little.  Land  faces  the  south, 
and  is  slightly  sloping ;  some  level  but  seems  to  be  well 
drained.  Can  I  plant  crops  in  rotation  and  turn  them 
under  green,  and  build  the  land  up  quickly?  Nothing  to 
be  taken  off  for  two  years  at  least  and  maybe  three 
years.  I  thought  of  starting  in  the  Spring  by  planting 
oats  and  peas  with  lime  and  as  soon  as  that  was  about 
a  foot  high  turn  it  under,  drag  thoroughly  for  a  week 
or  two,  then  put  in  the  same  thing  or  something  else 
and  turn  that  under.  Would  you  suggest  the  crops  I 
should  use  in  rotation  if  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  use 
that  system?  J.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

YOUR  plan  is  good  but  we  suggest  a  few  changes. 

We  would  plow  this  land  and  use  about  1,200  lbs. 
of  lime  per  acre.  Scatter  it  over  the  plowed  sod  and 
harrow  it  in  well.  Then  as  early  as  the  soil  is  fit 
seed  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  and  2%  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre.  You  speak  of  plowing  this  crop  un¬ 
der  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high.  We  would  let 
it  grow  larger — until  the  little  peas  begin  to  form  in 
the  pod.  Then  plow  and  harrow  well.  Then  seed  a 
mixture  of  three  pecks  of  rye,  five  pecks  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  4  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  per  acre.  The 
buckwheat  will  come  up  first  and  cover  the  ground. 
Let  it  grow  until  cut  by  frost  or  it  ripens  and  mats 
down  on  the  ground.  The  rye  and  clover  will  grow 
up  through  it  and  cover  the  land  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring.  Then  you  can  repeat  this  seeding 
plan  if  you  care  to  improve  the  land  further  before 
using  it  for  regular  farm  crops.  You  can,  if  you 
like,  modify  the  later  crops  by  substituting  millet  or 
Soy  beans  for  the  buckwheat,  rye  and  clover,  or  you 
can  use  turnips  or  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  We  have  had 
good  results  by  seeding  Soy  beans  in  drills  after 
plowing  in  the  Canadian  peas  and  oats.  These  Soy 
beans  are  cultivated  until  late  August,  and  then  at 
the  last  cultivation,  rye  and  Alsike  clover  are  worked 
in  between  the  Soy  bean  rows.  All  this  will  improve 
the  land  by  filling  it  with  organic  matter  and  killing 
out  the  old  sod.  The  peas,  beans  and  clover  will 
add  some  nitrogen.  It  will  probably  pay  to  use  some 
chemicals  along  with  this  green  manure.  One  part 
of  nitrate  of  potash  to  four  parts  acid  phosphate  Is  a 
good  mixture  and  350  to  400  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to 
the  acre  used  with  the  second  crop  in  late  Summer 
will  give  larger  and  more  valuable  crops  to  plow 
under,  and  the  plant  food  in  these  crops  will  not  be 
lost. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

IN  YOUR  editorial  on  page  292  I  think  you  are 
quite  unfair  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  organization  since  its 
conception,  both  as  an  officer  in  the  county  organi¬ 
zation  and  for  six  years  on  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
board  of  directors,  so  I  feel  that  I  know  something 
of  its  policies,  and  its  activities,  also  of  their  plans 
for  carrying  on  these  activities. 

From  conversations  with  you  and  also  from  some 
things  appearing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  appear  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  sort 
of  a  secret  organization,  comparable  to  the  Grange, 
doing  a  similar  work,  only  that  it  is  being  supported 
in  part  by  public  funds.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  While  the  Grange  is  a  secret  or¬ 
ganization  functioning  largely  along  civic  or  social 
lines  for  its  paid  members,  it  does  no  organized  or 
research  work  at  all. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Farm  Bureau  is  almost 
entirely  a  service  organization,  with  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  local  town  or  community  units,  with  their 
local  community  chairmen.  Their  entire  policy  is 
one  of  research,  and  investigation,  at  all  times  look¬ 
ing  toward  helping  the  farmer  or  anyone  interested 
in  farming  to  lower  the  cost  of  production,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  marketing. 

It  is  true  that  the  membership  is  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  people  on  farms  in  the  State. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  membership  includes  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  real  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  fact  that  the  membership  is  reduced  does 
not  indicate  any  lack  of  usefulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  When  it  started  the  fee  was  one 
dollar  and  money  was  plentiful,  and  many  joined 
who  were  not  interested  in  agriculture,  and  were  no 
help  to  the  organization.  When  the  fee  was  raised 
to  $3 — $5  these  people  dropped  out. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  really  the  point  of  contact 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  Department  has  directly  with  the  real  farm¬ 
ers,  and  is  certainly  a  very  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  research  and  service  work  of 
these  departments. 

One  other  reason  of  a  smaller  paid  membership 
than  formerly,  and  that  is  this  :  there  are  always  peo¬ 
ple  willing  to  ride  if  they  get  a  chance,  and  as  the 
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Farm  Bureau  must  function  for  everyone,  member 
or  not,  in  most  of  the  work  they  just  ride,  and  let  the 
other  fellow  pay. 

The  Farm  Bureau  through  its  State  and  county 
units,  is  performing  a  service  for  the  farmer  com¬ 
parable  to  that  done  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  for  labor  and  industry,  and  I  am 
puzzled  to  know  why  the  editor  of  one  of  our  largest 
agricultural  papers,  supposedly  to  be  speaking  for 
farmers,  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  disparage  it. 

You  stated  in  your  article  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  many  duplicates  in  memberships,  or  two  in  a 
family.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts, 
because  it  often  happens  that  one  membership  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  family,  even  though  they  may  be 
on  separate  farms.  I  am  as  familiar  with  Grange 
membership  as  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  Grange  with  its  90,000  mem¬ 
bers,  many  of  whom  are  women  and  children,  does 
not  represent  nearly  as  many  active  working  farms 
as  do  the  28,000  Farm  Bureau  members. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  any  organi¬ 
zation  should  be  immune  from  analysis  or  criticism, 
such  an  organization  would  need  none,  as  they  would 
be  dead.  Even  our  most  active  churches  are  severely 
criticized  sometimes. 

I  do  insist,  however,  that  before  anyone  qualifies 
as  a  critic  he  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  being  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  No 
one  pretends  to  think  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  have 
done  all  they  wished  to  do,  but  they  have  done  a 
great  piece  of  constructive  work  and  should  be  given 
full  credit.  h.  s.  eullagar. 


The  latest  Florida  “boom”  seems  to  be  headed  for 
chicken  raising.  We  shall  take  this  with  caution.  There 
are  three  sides  to  any  chicken  business — no  matter 
where  it  is  located — and  two  of  them  stand  on  thin  ice. 
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Hubam  Clover  in  Connecticut 

In  your  opinion  could  Hubam  clover  be  raised  here 
ip  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  by  sowing  seed  in  the  Spring, 
the  plan  being  to  plow  in  the  crop  the  following  Spring? 
Will  bees  work  well  on  Hubam,  or  should  I  try  to  raise 
the  regular  Sweet  clover?  This  would  be  in  a  20-acre 
orchard  of  young  apple  trees,  and  I  wish  to  furnish 
something  for  several  colonies  of  bees  as  well  as  to  have 
a  cover  crop  to  plow  in.  Have  these  clovers  been  tried 
out  at  Hope  Farm?  L.  N.  B. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

E  HAVE  grown  Hubam  clover  in  a  small  way 
at  Hope  Farm.  It  made  a  tremendous  growth 
in  a  short  season.  We  did  not  find  it  practical  to  seed 
this  clover  one  Spring,  let  it  die  in  the  Fall  and  plow 
it  under  the  following  season.  A  better  and  more 
economical  plan  is  to  plow  it  under  in  August  or 
early  September,  and  then  seed  a  combination  of  rye 
and  Alsike  clover.  This  will  hold  the  ground  during 
late  Fall  and  Winter,  and  can  be  plowed  under  in 
Spring  if  desired,  or  left  for  green  fodder  or  hay. 
The  theory  of  this  is  that  by  September  you  will  get 
about  all  that  is  possible  out  of  the  Hubam,  while 
the  rye  and  clover  will  grow  on  through  the  Fall, 
save  nitrates  from  washing  away  and  give  a  new 
cover  crop. 

Not  being  sure  of  the  behavior  of  Hubam  we  sent 
the  questions  to  E.  It.  ltoot  of  Ohio,  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  it.  This  is  his  answer : 

Not  being  familiar  with  your  soil  conditions,  I  cannot 
give  a  definite  answer.  But  if  you  can  grow  biennial 
Sweet  clover,  or  the  regular  kind,  you  could  grow  Hu¬ 
bam,  or  the  annual  Sweet  clover.  Ilubam  requires  a 
light  soil,  one  that  does  not  crust  over  after  a  heavy 
rain.  It  can  be  grown  on  heavy  soils,  provided  it  is 
sown  in  rows,  the  seeds  about  four  inches  apart,  and 
cultivated  like  any  ordinary  crop.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
in  early  Spring  to  get  a  good  catch  of  Sweet  clover,  if 
heavy  Spring  rains  are  frequent.  It  washes  out  easily, 
and  on  a  heavy  soil  does  not  readily  sprout  through  a 
clay  covering,  baked  by  the  sun.  When  Hubam  is  sown 
with  other  crops,  like  oats  or  wheat,  it  does  very  well. 
As  a  young  plant  its  growth  is  very  slow,  but  when  it 
gets  up  to  four  or  five  inches  high,  it  makes  an  enor¬ 
mous  growth.  As  it  is  an  annual,  it  should  be  sown  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  even  then  in  most 
localities  it  will  not  be  able  to  mature  the  seed  before  a 
heavy  frost.  It  will  stand  a  light  frost.  We  never  have 
been  able  to  make  a  good  catch  in  our  heavy  clay  soil 
here  before  about  the  first  or  middle  of  June.  In  that 
case  the  plant  will  be  in  its  prime  in  late  August  and 
September.  If  there  should  come  a  heavy  frost,  the 
seed  buds  would  be  ruined  or  injured  before  the  plant 
could  fully  mature. 

If  the  regular  or  biennial  Sweet  clover  is  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  annual,  in  the  Spring,  the  two  will 
come  on,  but  the  annual  will  outstrip  the  biennial  very 
soon,  coming  up  to  a  mature  plant  in  a  couple  of 
months,  while  the  biennial  would  only  be  a  few  inches 
high.  Hubam  clover  will  sometimes,  under  favorable 
conditions,  show  a  growth  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  high. 

Hubam  is  not  as  good  a  soil  builder  as  the  biennial, 
because  the  roots  are  much  smaller,  do  not  penetrate  as 
deeply  into  the  soil.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  heavy  crop  of  it  can  be  secured  in  the  year  that  it  is 
planted.  For  pastui’age  it  is  invaluable.  Up  in  the 
great  Northwest  and  throughout  the  West  the  regulaE 
biennial  Sweet  clover  has  the  preference.  It  can  be 
sown  long  after  the  heavy  Spring  rains  and  will  mature 
seed  the  second  year. 

In  conclusion,  you  cannot  grow  any  Sweet  clover, 
unless  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
A  our  county  agent  coma  give  you  full  information  ou 
that  point.  E.  B.  BOOT. 

Ohio. 


A  Sensible  Discussion  of  Country  Schools 

Some  weeks  ago,  on  page  173,  Mr  Kendall,  a  New 
Hampshire  school  teacher,  practically  told  us  that  the 
farmer  should  run  his  farm,  raise  his  children,  pay  his 
taxes  and  keep  quiet — and.  let  the  educators  do  the  rest. 
He  has  had  his  reward  in  numberless  letters  from  indig¬ 
nant  farmers.  Now  here  is  a  sensible  reply  from  a  New 
Hampshire  woman : 

RECENT  communication  from  New7  Hampshire 
might  give  your  readers  a  w7rong  impression. 
In  general,  our  law7s  are  very  favorable  to  men  and 
districts  of  small  means;  they  must  be  if  we  are  to 


The  farmer  living  nearest  tlie  consumer  gets  the  largest 
part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  These  truck  farmers  sell 
almost  directly  to  the  consumer  as  there  is  but  one 
“middleman” — the  retail  storekeeper. 

survive  as  a  State.  Although  the  State  is  the  unit 
here  (a  system  that  is  not  without  its  disadvan¬ 
tages),  still  it  wrill  no  doubt  work  very  well  as  long 
as  we  have  men  and  women  on  the  State  board  who 
are  big  enough  to  wTork  with  the  towns  for  real  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  local  schools.  It  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  of  boards  of  education  to  grow  domineering 
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and  arbitrary — heaven  alone  knows  why ! 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  announce  the  passing  of  the 
one-room  school.  Consolidation  may  be  practicable 
and  desirable  in  some  sections,  but  in  our  hill  towns 
it  is  not.  Nature  sees  to  that  very  thoroughly.  In 
some  places  where  it  has  been  tried  out  experimen¬ 
tally  transportation  has  been  of  a  very  undesirable 
kind.  To  have  furnished  proper  transportation 
would  have  meant  an  increase  over  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  separate  schools.  Aside  from  this  it  is  a 
crime  to  send  little  children  long  distances  to  school 


This  picture  show’s  the  guardian  of  a  poultry  farm  and 
his  little  friend.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes,  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  says  his  dog  is  the  best  kind  of  hen 

insurance. 

and  force  them  to  remain  there  during  all  the  hours 
of  the  school  day.  Any  intelligent  mother  knows 
that  her  child  should  be  in  school  only  a  few  hours 
each  day  for  the  first  two  years,  at  least.  The  rest 
of  the  day  she  wants  him  under  her  ow7n  eye.  The 
child  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the  State — that  is  the 
old  Prussian  idea,  and  where  has  it  led?  Not  by  a 
path  New  Hampshire  cares  to  follow. 

There  are  hosts  of  trained,  intelligent  men  and 
women  on  our  farms,  many  of  them  college-bred.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  fathers 
and  mothers  have  some  quite  definite  and  worth¬ 
while  ideas  as  to  w’hat  the3T  wrant  for  their  children, 
and  how  to  get  it.  The  inability  to  see  that  there 
are  twro  sides  to  this  consolidation  question  does  not 
indicate  the  breadth  of  view  that  should  mark  an 
“educator.”  Why  should  we  not  discuss  it  our¬ 
selves?  Who  else  has  so  much  at  stake?  “Expert” 
opinion  is  valuable  only  if  it  has  an  actual  first  hand 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  A  lofty  superciliousness 
that  virtually  says  to  the  farmer,  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  furnish  the  children  and  pay  the  bills— -we’ll 
do  the  rest,”  does  not  beget  confidence.  That  is 
taxation  without  representation :  a  policy  that 
brought  about  one  revolution  and  might  conceivably 
cause  another.  The  great  objection  to  these  experts 
is  that  they  so  frequently  mistake  the  means  for  the 
end,  and  make  a  fetish  not  of  education  but  of  “book 
learning.”  The  children  come  to  be  considered  only 
as  so  much  raw  material,  necessary  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  turning,  but  not  otherwise 
important. 

It  is  true  wre  are  demanding  and  seeking  improved 
methods  of  farming  and  marketing  but  these  things 
must  be  built  from  the  ground  up,  not  from  the  top 
dowrn.  So  far  as  I  know  wherever  they  have  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  experts,  they  have  failed.  The 
only  successful  road  to  co-operation  is  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  And  that  is  just  as  true  of  our  schools  as 
of  our  farms. 

I  have  in  mind  a  consolidated  school  in  a  Middle 
Western  State  which  cost  the  taxpayers  $140,000  for 
building  and  equipment,  and  placed  an  almost  un¬ 
bearable  burden  of  taxation  on  the  farms.  I  asked 
a  member  of  the  board  if  such  an  expensive  building 
and  such  elaborate  equipment  were  necessary. 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “just  as  soon  as  you  start  any¬ 
thing  here  the  State  board  steps  in,  and  tells  you 
just  what  you  can  or  can  not  do.  You  can  either 
build  according  to  their  specifications  or  not  at  all.” 
This  same  man  admitted  that  the  first  year  the 
school  had  not  been  very  satisfactory — they  had  not 


been  able  to  get  just  the  right  teachers.  So  it  all 
comes  back  to  the  teacher,  after  all. 

Near  the  same  town  was  a  little  one-room  school 
where  three  or  four  boys  w7ere  anxious  for  manual 
training.  No  time  could  be  spared  from  the  school 
sessions,  and  they  had  no  money  for  tools,  but  little 
things  like  that  did  not  discourage  them.  With  the 
most  ordinary  tools  and  material  brought  from  home 
these  boys  and  their  teacher  started  in  to  see  what 
they  could  do  by  working  during  the  noon  hour  and 
after  school.  Some  months  later  I  saw  cabinet  work 
done  by  these  little  boys  that  would  have  stood  com¬ 
parison  with  much  work  I  have  seen  done  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  advanced  vocational  departments.  But 
more  important  than  this  was  the  fact  that  they  had 
learned  to  have  persistence  in  overcoming  difficul¬ 
ties,  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  had,  and  to  use 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands.  The  school  that 
gives  its  students  resourcefulness  and  the  ability  to 
think  is  the  successful  school.  lillian  a.  beid. 

New  Hampshire. 


Shall  Farmers  Study  Law? 

Here  is  rather  an  odd  question,  “How  can  a  farmer 
gam  a  knowledge  of  law  and  legal  procedure  sufficient 
to  know  intelligently  what  is  passing  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood?”  We  assume  that  he  has  spare  time  for  study, 
enough  schooling  to  understand  and  the  will  to  carry  it 
through.  Let  me  illustrate :  In  a  certain  township, 
there  are  two  districts,  one  agricultural,  the  other  a 
village  with  small  factories,  etc.  Practically  all  the 
knowledge  of  law  and  procedure  in  politics  and  even  in 
school  matters,  rests  with  two  lawyers  resident  in  the 
village.  Often  the  interests  of  the  two  districts  diverge, 
but  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things  legally  rests 
with  the  village  district,  the  agricultural  suffers.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  if  such  a  condition  exists  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  farmer  willing  to  study  to  gain  a  sufficient 
knowledge  to  act  intelligently.  The  question  then  be¬ 
comes,  what  books,  courses,  etc.  should  be  read?  Would 
a  correspondence  course  in  law  be  wrorth  while? 
Connecticut.  e.  m.  f. 

WOULD  not  advise  E.  M.  F.  to  attempt  a  course -in 
law  unless  he  is  prepared  to  step  right  out  of 
other  things  and  devote  two  or  three  years  exclu¬ 
sively  thereto.  A  little  knowledge  of  such  a  big 
subject  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  individual. 
After  obtaining  my  degree  of  Ph.B.  I  spent  three 
years  in  obtaining  LL.B.  and  admission  to  the  bar,  a 
part  of  the  third  year  being  devoted  to  a  specialty. 
There  are  a  number  of  such,  and  each  big  enough  to 
take  all  of  a  lawyer’s  time — patents,  maritime,  cor¬ 
porations,  commercial,  insurance,  etc. 

No  matter  how  industrious  and  talented,  one  can 
never  know  the  law7.  The  most  that  a  law  course 
teaches  is  w’liere  to  find  and  how7  to  interpret  the 
law7  on  specific  subjects.  Such  searching  for  the  law 
extends  to  the  statutes— federal  and  State — and  to 
the  interpretative  decisions  of  the  many  courts — 
federal,  State  and  municipal.  As  to  procedure,  each 
kind  of  court  has  its  set  of  rules,  usually  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  and  obtainable  for  the  asking,  or  for 
a  small  fee  from  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

There  are  of  course  general  treatises  on  specific 
subjects :  bankruptcy,  patents,  wills,  contracts,  etc. ; 
also  such  books  as  Clerks  &  Conveyancers’  Assist¬ 
ant,  Legal  Forms,  aids  to  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
notaries  public,  etc.  Information  as  to  what  school 
trustees  should  know  can  be  obtained  from  State 
Department  of  Education. 

It  is  possible  that  E.  M.  F.  could  satisfy  his  very 
laudable  desire  for  legal  information  by  taking  up 
some  one  of  the  problems  in  his  neighborhood  and 
by  analyzing  it  determine  just  what  he  needed  en- 


A  load  of  hay  on  the  road  to  the  city.  Some  believe 
all  hay  should  bring  the  same  price,  but  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  betw’een  Timothy  and  daisies,  just  as  there  is 
between  grade  A  apples  and  culls.  And  the  commission 
man  knows  the  difference. 

lightenment  upon;  then  w7rite  to  some  law  book 
dealer  for  a  standard  treatise  on  that  matter.  There 
is  an  edition  of  the  consolidated  law’s  of  New  York. 
If  there  is  a  similar  publication  of  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  E.  M.  F.  could  no  doubt  get  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  it.  d.  h.  deckeb. 

New  York, 
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Shoemaker’s 
Quality  Roots— 


PLANT  this  Spring;  cut  next 
year.  Gigantic  stalks  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Beauti¬ 
ful  verdant  foliage  9  to  11  ft. 
tall.  Succeeds  everywhere; 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years.  v 

'  "The  Bigger  the  Roots 
'  The  Better  the  Crop .** 

50  Giant  Roots;  $5.00 
25  Giant  Roots;  $3.00 

Prepaid,  cultural  directions  in¬ 
cluded.  50  Roots  enough  for  large 
family.  Order  today.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Booklet 

__  RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 
Box  278.M.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


4  Stalks  to  the  Pound 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 

WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Jos.  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


^^“GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  AIS9  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc.,  Box  18, Fredonia.N.  Y. 


Oats 

Sr  m  c  ATI  M  One  ot  tlle  most  Pro* 
L  1 1  J  A.  1  1  W  IN  ductive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  ,75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  14-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 

RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
vaiieties  will  find  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moline  Elm, 
Meyer’s  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
ringa,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catalog.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy.’’ 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

2  year  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  50c  each  postpaid 
Scions  for  grafting,  10c  foot  postpaid  s 
Scions  of  McIntosh  Red,  5c  ft.  postpaid 
No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please 

GEORGE  A  MORSE  -  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


QUARTER  ENTURY  ANNIV  RSARY  BARGAINS 

Apple  Trees,  30c.  Peach  Trees ,  18c. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals. 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  Free 

Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 

Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  104  Bristol  Ave.,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Healthy,  Vig¬ 
orous,  True  to  Name. 

PREMIER  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  •  COOPER  -  GIBSON 
100  250  5*0  1000  5000 

85c  861.50  S3. 50  $5.00  833.75 

DUNLAP  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  KL0N0YKE  -  HEFFL1N  -  GANDY 
65c  S1.35  83.00  S4.00  S18.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Nursery 
Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
It.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251-S,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 
“ The  Strawberry  Man”  for  AA  Years 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Certland) 

I  on 
Whole 

Root  /-»  ,  j 

French  Guaranteed 

Seedlings  _  . 

Jrruit  trees 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  .pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
.  fruit  growers  want 

Steam  to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Br«s.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 

41  Main  Straet  Damville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

tJ/ursertf  Book  Free 


THE  MAILBAG 


SEEDS 


Our  New  1927  Catalog  “B” 
is  ready  for  mailing,  lie- 
quest  a  copy  early  and 
make  your  selection  while 
our  stocks  are  at  best. 

Kendall  &  Whitney 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  MAINE 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft.,  35c  each, 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  354  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15c  each.  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  |A11  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  ^guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


§> 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open  field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession,  Plat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  100.  40c; 
500,  SI .25;  1000,  $2.25,  Express  Collect:  1000,  $1.25; 
5000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  Onions  same  prices.  Large 
plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


}Kuh  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  yielding  strain. 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


p  .  .  j  Certified  Russet,  Rural,  Early 

066u  rOtaiOeS  Irish  Cobbler.  Bu.  $2.50;  10  bu. 
up,  $2.30.  Freight  Prepaid.  I.  E.  COOK  Munnsville,  K.  V. 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

TREES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

B  Thousands  of  pleased  customers 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  i» 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box.  8  Yalesvlile,  Connecticut 


A  Pollenizer  for  the  Wild 
Goose  Plum 

I  have  been  told  that  Wild  Goose  plum 
trees  will  not  bear  fruit  unless  some  plum 
trees  bearing  perfect  bloom  are  planted 
near  them.  If  this  is  so,  what  kind  of 
plum  trees  must  I  plant  near  them? 

Princess  Anne,  Va.  c.  B.  s. 

Any  of  the  native  plums,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  will  pollenize  the  Wild 
Goose.  Try  Robinson  or  Pottawattamie. 
Either  should  do  well  in  your  section. 
The  Japanese  plums  may  be  of  some 
value  and  then  again  may  not.  You  will, 
therefore,  jio  well  not  to  rely  upon  them 
for  your  purposes,  depending  upon  the 
native  sorts  instead.  H.  B.  T. 


Clearing  Brush  Land 

I  cleared  up  a  farm  in  AY  i  scon  sin  from 
brush,  hence  have  experience  in  clearing 
land.  If  the  land  .will  grow  clover  the 
brush  may  be  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
burned,  ground  gone  over  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  (not  disk)  and  seeded  to 
clover,  and  the  hay  cut  for  three  years. 
If  the  trees  are  cut  close  the  mower-bar 
will  pass  right  over  the  stumps.  Or  it 
can  be  cut  over  and  pastured  for  three 
years  and  then  plowed.  In  either  case 
the  young  sprouts  must  be  cut  down  every 
Fall,  in  the  last  part  of  August,  or  first 
part  of  September,  to  kill  the  stumps.  At 
tlie  end  of  that  time  the  land  can  be 
plowed  and  the  rotting  roots  will  have  left 
quite  a  bit  of  fertilizer  in  the  soil.  If  the 
land  can  be  plowed  now  for  $50  an  acre 
the  first  crop  would  probably  pay  for  the 
plowing  if  planted  to  potatoes  or  corn, 
and  the  man  would  not  have  to  wait  three 
years  for  the  use  of  tlie  land. 

New  York.  a.  wallstrom. 


Propagating  Tree  Peony 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  plants 
from  a  tree  peony?  MRS.  w. 

The  tree  peony,  Paeonia  Moutan,  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  layers  or  root 
grafts.  Cuttings  are  taken  with  a  little 
“heel”  of  bark,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Layering  is  the  simplest 
method,  but  usually  requires  two  years 
for  the  layers  to  root.  The  layer  is  made 
jy  bending  down  a  branch  of  ripe  wood, 
and  pegging  it  down  to  the  earth  a  few 
inches  in  from  the  tip.  A  little  heel 
should  be  cut  in  the  outer  bark  on  the 
underside  at  the  point  where  it  is  pegged 
down,  and  a  little  soil  placed  over  it. 
The  layering  is  done  in  Spring.  When 
roots  are  formed,  probably  the  second 
Spring  following,  the  tip  is  cut  off  with 
the  roots  attached,  and  set  as  a  separate 
plant.  This  method  of  propagation  is 
used  successfully  for  many  shrubs  and 
woody  vines. 


'Established  37  Years 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why!  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Orders  ship¬ 
ped  on  the  day  received  for  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  109  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1 880 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees  ^ 


Painless  Death  for  Trees 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  asked 
for  information  about  killing  trees  with¬ 
out  letting  some  other  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  know  about  it.  I  do  not  remember 
what  treatment  you  prescribed,  but  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  I  have  a  much 
letter  method.  I  devised  a  way  by  which 
a  tree  may  be  made  to  die  a  lingering,  but 
painless,  death,  and  with  a  little  care  no 
one  need  be  the  wiser.  I  had  400  ft. 
frontage  that  ran  back  to  a  20  ft.  alley  on 
which  there  were  20  large  cottonwood 
trees  back  of  my  lots.  They  were  a  nui¬ 
sance  in  three  ways.  I  wanted  to  make 
a  garden  there,  but  the  trees  shaded  the 
ground  from  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
all  the  time  drained  the  ground,  half  way 
across  the  block,  of  moisture  and  sub¬ 
stance.  I  wanted  to  build  a  garage  on 
the  alley,  but  the  trees  made  it  almost 
impassable.  I  went  to  our  Chief  For¬ 
ester  and  stated  the  case.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  gave  me  a  permit  to  remove 
the  trees.  I  sent  a  man  over  there  to 
girdle  the  trees.  He  soon  came  back  in  a 
hurry  and  said  that  he  had  just  girdled 
the  second  tree  when  a  lady  came  from 
a  house  opposite  and  told  him  she  would 
have  him  arrested  if  he  touched  another 
of  her  trees.  I  took  an  inch  auger  and 
a  can  of  kerosene  and  hastened  to  the 
battlefield.  I  had  a  hole  bored  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  sloping  downward 
and  about  5  in.  deep.  I  filled  this  with 
kerosene  as  we  went  along,  and  again 
when  we  finished.  I  rubbed  a  little  mud 
over  the  hole.  Weeds  hid  us  from  the 
militant  lady  and  our  work  was  noiseless. 
The  next  day  a  policeman  called  on  me 
and  notified  me  that  the  permit  to  remove 
the  trees  had  been  revoked.  I  told  him  that 
was  all  right  with  me,  gave  him  a  cigar 
and  thanked  him  for  letting  me  know 
about  it.  I  anticipated  such  action,  hence 
my  haste  to  finish  the  job.  In  about  10 
days  I  gave  the  trees  another  dose  of 
kerosene,  and  again  plastered  up  the  hole. 
The  trees  died,  apparently,  a  natural 
death  and  everybody  is  happy.  Such  is 
life  in  a  big  city.  J-  B. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


One  Motorist  (to  another)  :  “Where 
do  you  park  your  pedestrians  after  you 
have  run  them  down?”  • —  Kansas  City 
Star. 


There  is  Money  in  Raising  Peas 

and  the  one  essential  Is  good  seed 

We  are  large  handlers  of  | 
strictly  high  grade  Seed  Peas. 
All  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  . 
Idaho,  which  section  produces 
the  best  quality  of  Peas.  , 

We  offer  the  following  varie-  \ 
ties,  all  1926  grown  and  of  high 
germination. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8.00  per  bu, 
Alderman  -  -  8.00  per  bu. 

Thomas  Laxton  -  9.00  per  bu. 

Gradus  -  -  10,00  per  bu. 

Laxtonian  -  -  11.00  per  bu. 

Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 
Freight  prepaid  on  4  bu.  or 
over,  bags  free. 

Ask  for  Sample  of  our  North¬ 
ern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep- 
stakes  Corn. 

Send  today  for  our  Seed  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  118-A  No.  Warren  Sl  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


24  Gladioli  $1 «! 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  J^ST 
varieties,  including  a  full  rAlu 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  SI  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 

Box  K  Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 

*  "  Millions  of  Choice  Roots 

Ready  for  Spring  Planting 

ONE.  two  and  three-year-old  Roots.  Heavy, 
fibrous  and  full  of  vigor.  Will  make  big, 
thick  shoots.  Best  varieties  for  the  home 
bed  or  market  planting:  Barr’s  Mammoth;  Co¬ 
nover's  Colossal;  Giant  Argenteuil;  Washington, 
rust- resistant;  Palmetto. 

Write  for  Asparagus  Leaflet  and  our 
72-page  Planting  Guide 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES  Berlin,  Maryland 


ACDARAGUS 

■  ■Wl  1000-$8,  postpai 


Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable — “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
$8,  postpaid.  GLIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


iSPARAGUS — Mary  &  Martha  Wash.  Rusl-prool.  $1.25  hunil.  Prepaid. 
I  Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadshuryville,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  head  three 
weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Vaiieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  600  for  $1.25,  1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  600 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
$1.50  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  P.  J>.  PUL  WOOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties  :  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  600,  $1.50;  1000, 
$2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000 and  over  $1.25, 
1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  References: 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


ForSale-FINE  QUALITY  SEED  CORN 

100  Day  yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  yellow  Dent,  White  cob 
yellow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stake,  Lancaster  Co.  Sure 
Crop,  Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  3  Tullytown,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Cornellian  Oats,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  Catalogue. 
Robson  Seed  Farm  Hall,  N.  Y 


RERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today — not  "  next 
week,  but — NOW! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS! 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PUKE  CANADA  UNT, EACIIEI)  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  LUCKNOW,  ONT. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  35c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
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Concord  Niagara 

Agawam  ‘S  Worden' 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Aoanium  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  hunches. 
Agawam  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.il.50;  100,  ilO.OO. 

rnnenvd  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fihe 
V-ORCOra  for  grape  juice  15c;  12,  SI .25;  100.  $8.00. 

Nianara  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
iliagara  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

W/sv/lon  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
TTOraeu  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c:  12. $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AlhJT  Y  CAa 
Set  of  four  best  varieties  •  5*® 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for  $I™£eV«n,(m 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  formaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5714  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  the  earliest,  lat¬ 
est,  largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  var¬ 
ieties.  Raspberry  Plants  of  the  best  red.  black, 
purple  and  yellow  varieties.  Blackberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants.  118  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  Plants  tiiat  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter,  such  as  Columbine,  Phlox,  Hollyhock,  Fox- 
glove,  Bleeding  Heart,  Delphinium,  Oriental  Poppy, 
etc.  18  kinds  of  Annual  Flower  Plants,  such  as 
Pansy,  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Petunia,  Zinnia,  Salvia, 
etc.  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Roses.  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Many  kinds  of  Vegetable 
Plants  and  Roots,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish,  etc.  Healthy,  vigorous  plants 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Let  me  send  you 
my  free  catalogue. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y, 

PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc- 

TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

C .  Z1  „  J  White  Blossom, scarified 

jweet  L 'lover Seed  seed  of  high  quality  for 
sale  by  grower.  Sample  and  price  on  request. 

E.  J.  GERMAN  TltUMANSlil  liG,  N.  Y. 

3  1711111?  PI  IT1VI  TDTEC  Postpaid  for  $1.00  and 
riliC  rLUllI  IlYlXS  5  names  of  friends.  One 
each  Burbank,  Abundance  and  New  Golden.  Catalogue 

Free.  WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Va. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 

TREES 
SHRUBS 
For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  41  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box251,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


Plan  to  Plant  Some  Nut  Trees 

Improved  Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Pecans  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  All  grafted,  grown  to  plant,  and  when  planted, 
grow.  Get  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog. 

John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nursery ,  Do ivningtown.  Pa. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-live  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to^you.  E.W,  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Mil, 

premier  strawberry 

BIG  JOE  WHp°mSisLE  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.05  per  IOOO  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’  experience.  Catalog  free. 
SPECIAL— Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 

He?nKorownh-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  nothing  like 

them  for  success,  ten  best  varieties,  get  our  price  list,  it 
is  free.  HEYWOOD  <fc  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Strawberry 


Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


saio— 500,000  Lupton  Strawberry  Plants  ,0oo 

The  one  profit  berry.  J*  R.  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 


While  Pine,  $1.65 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Don’t  Overlook  Zinnias 

None  of  the  oldtime  flowers  have 
sprung  into  new  and  much  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  like  the  splendid  new  type  of  Zin¬ 
nias,  or  “old  maids,”  as  they  were  com¬ 
monly  called  when  I  was  a  child.  Almost 
everyone  grew  a  few  hills  of  them  then ; 
probably  because  they  were  so  easily 
grown.  All  that  seemed  necessary  was 
to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  any  time 
during  the  Spring,  and  they  just  would 
come  up,  grow  and  bloom  in  spite  of  lack 
of  cultivation  or  bad  weather  conditions. 
The  flowers  then  were  mostly  single,  but 
the  colors  were  almost  as  varied  and  as 
brilliant  as  now.  Flower  growers,  seeing 
the  great  possibilities  and  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Zinnias,  have  improved  them 
by  careful  breeding  up  until  at  present 
we  find  them  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  ease 
of  culture  and  brilliancy  of  color  by  any 
other  annual  of  the  floral  kingdom.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  all  these  good  points  these  once 
almost  forgotten  annuals  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  favor  and  have  become 
one  of  the  most  used  of  all  our  common 
annuals.  Great  beds  of  Zinnias  are  now 
found  growing  in  our  most  fashionable 
city  parks  and  the  great  wealth  of 
bloom,  embracing  every  color  from  white 
through  the  different  shades  of  yellow, 
crimson,  rose,  cerise  to  a  purple  so  dark 
as  to  be  almost  black,  wins  the  admiration 
of  all.  Many  of  the  blooms  are  so  large 
and  so  double  that  they  vie  with  the  finest 
Dahlias  in  size  and  beauty. 

Last  season  the  members  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  a  neighboring  town 
in  Oklahoma  distributed  quantities  .of 
Zinnia  seeds  of  select  strains  among  the 
women  of  the  town,  then  in  the  early 
Fall  they  offered  valuable  prizes  for  the 
best  showing  of  the  flowers.  The  mag¬ 
nificent,  carefully  arranged  bouquets  of 
these  lovely  flowers  were  wonderful,  so 
much  so  that  other  towns  plan  to  encour¬ 
age  floral  beauty  in  the  same  way.  At 
our  State  Fair  last  Fall  the  great  baskets 
of  all  types  and  colors,  as  well  as  varie¬ 
gated,  Zinnias  on  exhibition  were  more 
admired  than  were  the  costly  roses  and 
carefully  kept  house  flowers. 

The  Zinnia  asks  no  favored  soil ;  it  is 
not  particular  as  to  location,  but  will 
thrive  and  bloom  where  other  plants 
would  fail.  Any  fairly  fertile  garden  soil 
is  all  right.  Prepare  the  land  as  for 
planting  vegetables.  If  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  is  available,  give  a  light  application 
and  work  well  into  the  surface,  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  larger  for  the  extra  work. 
Plant  the  seed  after  danger  of  frost  is 
past ;  cover  about  one  inch  deep.  Plants 
will  be  up  in  10  days.  Unlike  so  many 
of  our  flower  plants,  they  are  strong  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  grow  off  rapidly,* 
soon  throwing  out  laterals  on  which  the 
blooming  buds  are  formed,  for  they  bloom, 
or  rather  begin  blooming,  very  early,  and 
continue  growing  and  blooming  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  and  Fall  until  cut  down 
by  severe  freezing  weather.  Planted  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house  they  bloom 
far  into  the  Winter  here,  especially  if 
protected  during  cold  spells. 

Zinnias  are  easily  transplanted  and 
may  be  moved  to  new  locations  when  in 
bloom  with  very  little  check  in  bloom. 
For  this  reason  they  are  very  valuable 
for  filling  in  where  other  plants  have 
failed.  The  dwarf  varieties  grow  eight 
to  ten  inches  high  and  are  fine  for  edging 
beds  or  for  porch  boxes.  The  tall  sorts 
reach  a  height  of  'two  feet.  Owing  to 
their  branching  habits  they  require  plenty 
of  space  for  best  development,  and  should 
stand  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row. 
They  are  very  effective  for  bedding  or  to 
plant  along  walks,  driveways  or  for  bor¬ 
dering.  Seeds  may  be  bought  in  separate 
colors  and  placed  as  desired,  or  the  mixed 
colors  may  be  used.  The  effect  is  always 
pleasing.  Cultivate  the  plants  just  as 
you  would  a  row  of  beans  or  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  wealth  of  bloom  will  al¬ 
ways  be  charming.  The  home  folks  and 
the  passerby  alike  will  stop  to  admire  the 
entrancing  beauty  of  these  worthy  flow¬ 
ers  which  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
grew,  and  loved.  lily  reed  york. 

Oklahoma. 


“Now  then,  what  should  a  polite  little 
boy  say  to  a  lady  who  has  given  him  a 
penny  for  carrying  her  parcels?”  “I  am 
too  polite  to  say  it,  madam.”  —  Table 
Ttalk. 


METCALFS 

'^See^so^JtnownOriSirvli 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  "‘Seeds  of  Known  Origin"  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  tbs,  or  more 

METCALF’S  SEED 


23,50 

Per  bu. 
.$15.25 
.  25.75 
18,00 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bit. 

Metcalf's  Domestic  Medium  .  $27.50 

Metcalf's  Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

Metcalf’s  French  Medium  . . . 

ALFALFA 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . 

Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “ 

ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10.75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $3.75 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike..  $6,75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1.35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat  . $3.15 


CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  .  3,85 

Luce’s  Favorite  . .  3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  . 3.00 

Improved  Learning  .  2.50 

Golden  Glow  .  3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  .  3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint  . 4,00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6-Row  Oderbrucker  . Per  bu. 

2-Row  Fancy  . Per  bu. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb. 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  ....... .Per  lb. 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Per  lb. 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Per  bu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . Per  bu.  $8,00 

Alderman  . . Per  bu.  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton  . Per  bu.  9,00 

Gradus  . Per  bu.  9.50 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu.  10.00 


$2.20 

'2.25 


.32 

.22 

.28 

.19 


$3.85 


Get  our  quantity  prices 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Vick’s  Scarlet 
Scarlet  Turnip 


Globe  Radish. 
White  Tip . . . 


Danver  Half  Long  Carrot.. 

Chantenay  Carrot  . 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery. 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  . 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  . 

Early  Evergreen  Corn  . . 


.lb. 

$  .75 

.11). 

.75 

.lb. 

.90 

,1b. 

.90 

.oz. 

.40 

.oz. 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

.  bu. 

6.50 

.bu. 

5,75 

Y'ellow  Globe  Danver  Onions.. 

White  Globe  Onion  . 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  . 

Long  Green  Cucumber.. . 

Green  Hubbard  Squash  . 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach. 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  . 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  . 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage.. 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  . . 


..lb. 
.  .lb. 
.  .lb. 
.  .lb. 
.  .lb. 
..lb. 
. .  lb. 
.  .lb. 
..lb. 
..lb. 


$1.50 

2,00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.25 

.65 

1.00 

2.50 

1.75 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 


Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


'Your  Qrandfather  Bought 
Them — You  Can  Buy  Them 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

Seed  Qrowers 

382  MECHANIC  ST.  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Isbell’s  Catalog  is  mailed  FREE  on  request 


POTATOES.  OATS,  BARLEY.  PEAS.  CORN,  BEANS’ 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  M ,  Y. 


%  Pk.,  50  cts:  Pk,  85  cts;  Bu..  (56  lbs.)  $3.00; 
10  bu.  or  over,  $2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up 
in  our  Trade-marked  bags.  Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Northern  grown,  hardy  and  lull  of  vigor 

Thoroughly  cured,  screened  and  recleaned  to  a  uniforml  grade.  Every 
lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity,  moisture  of  content  and 
germination,  and  the  average  germination,  all  lots  to  date,  is  from  90%-95%. 


Mammoth  Eight-rowed  Yellow  Flint 
Gold  Nugget  Yellow  Flint 

The  best  Flint  varieties  grown 
The  “Big  Four’’  for  Ensilage 


Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Drought  Proof 
Mammoth  Whits  Dent 


$1.75  per  bushel 

Bags  free,  of  course 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG.  Samples  for  testing  and 
Up -to- 1  he  -  Minute  mPr  ice  List  FREE 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 
and  Seed  Potatoes.  Everything  for  the  Farm 
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Ripening  Fruits  on  Heavy; 
Soils 


3j: 


■  « 


CM  *Vt® 


lit  li«? 


i-'-'SS5§| 


:SC 


“No 

Excuse  lor 
Weeds  Now 


Here  is  the  great  time  and  labor  saver  on 
garden  work — an  inexpensive  machine  that 
a  boy  can  use,  and  do  a  faster  and  better  job 
than  TWO  MEN  can  do  with  wheel  hoes. 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  eight  rotary  blades 
working  in  combination  with  the  underground 
knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds  not  yet  up  are 
thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  when  folks  write  that  it  is  the  “ Best 
Weed.  Killer  Ever  Used 

Makes  Perfect  Dust  Mulch 

In  the  same  operation  the  BARKER  pulver¬ 
izes  the  clods  and  surface  crust,  cutting  deep  or 
shallow  as  desired,  and  levels  this  finely  worked 
dust-like  top  soil  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch. 

No  tugging  and  jerking  with  the  BARKER; 
no  jogging  into  the  rows;  no  shoving  down;  no 
strain  on  arms  and  shoulders.  It  gets  close  to 
the  plants;  guards  protect  the  leaves.  Cuts  run¬ 
ners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Let 


WEEDER-MUICHER-CUITIVATOR 


More  than  10,000  gardeners, 
representing  every  State  and 
twenty  odd  foreign  countries, 
aie  so  pleased  with  the 
BARKER  that  they  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  us  so. 

Send  for  FREE 
Catalog 

We  want  to  show  you  a  lot 
of  photographs  of  this  machine 
and  its  work,  and  explain  its 
construction  so  you  can  judge 
for  yourself.  The  BARKER 
is  built  in  six  sizes,  and  the 
prices  direct  to  you  include 
transportation  to  your  station. 
Write  us  today. 


How  can  I  ripen  Grimes  Golden  and 
peach  varieties  on  time?  How  can  I 
treat  J.  II.  Hale  to  keep  up  its  quality? 
All  on  heavy  soil.  j.  K.  B. 

Hanover,  Conn. 

The  only  sure  way  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  a  variety  is  to 
grow  only  those  varieties  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  do  well  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  met.  Grimes  Golden,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  an  apple  for  the  Virginias  and 
the  Ozarks.  It  does  not  mature  in  north¬ 
ern  sections,  and  even  though  it  does  ma¬ 
ture  it  is  never  that  exquisite  product 
that  it  is  in  its  more  congenial  home. 
McIntosh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  north¬ 
ern  apple.  In  New  England  and  northern 
Vermont  it  is  at  its  best.  In  Missouri  it 
is  a  Fall  or  late  Summer  apple.  Grimes 
Golden  can  be  helped  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions,  however,  by  growing  it  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  check  growth  and  hasten 
maturity.  Dwarf  stocks,  sod  manage¬ 
ment,  and  preventing  an  overload  of  fruit, 
are  three  suggestions  which  come  to  mind. 
Just  as  late-maturing  pears  are  improved 
by  growing  on  dwarfing  stocks,  so  late- 
maturing  apple  varieties  should  be  im¬ 
proved.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  help  as  yet  for  this  phase  of  the 
problem.  But  keeping  the  trees  open, 
thinning  the  fruit  heavily,  and  checking 
the  growth  of  the  tree  have  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  The  size  of  the  crop  will  be  re¬ 
duced  but  the  quality  will  be  better. 

As  for  the  J.  II.  Ilale  peach,  its  quality 
has  never  been  an  asset.  But  on  slow 
soils  it  is  worse.  In  England  the 
peach  is  trained  on  walls  with  southern 
exposure  so  as  to  hasten  ripening.  Open 
trees  with  no  overload  of  fruit  would  give 
the  best  fruit  under  your  conditions. 

II.  B.  T. 


1001 

GARDEN 

QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 


March  1!),  1927 

Tho  title  “1001”  ig  self- 
explanatory.  This  book 
tells  you  how  to  overcoma 
most  any  gardening  diffi¬ 
culty  you  may  run '  up 
against.  It  also  contains 
a  wealth  of  other  related 
gardening  information. 
The  amateur’s  friend. 
Attractive  4-color  cover. 
Paper  $1.65,  cloth  $2.15. 

De  La  Mare  Garden 
Books  have  a  national  rep¬ 
utation.  Here  are  a  few: 
Little  Book  of  Perennials.  Everybody  plants 
them  because  they  return  so  much  for  so  little  care. 
Liberally  illustrated;  170  pages.  Cloth  $1.65. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening.^  Written  for 
the  amateur  who  wants  to  fix  up  his  own  home 
grounds,  whether  a  suburban  lot,  an  acre  or  more. 
Magnificently  illustrated;  276  pages.  Cloth  $2.65. 

Milady’s  House  Plants.  Its  study  will  well 
reward  any  woman  who  loves  flowers  in  her  home. 
Mentions  only  those  plants  which  succeed  in  the 
house.  Illustrated;  180  pages.  Cloth  $1.35. 

Garden  Guide.  The  most  popular  gardening 
book  on  the  market.  Over  60,000  sold.  It  s  a  real 
encyclopedia;  covers  everything  that  grows  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  home  grounds.  With  scores 
of  other  valuable  gardening  advices.  Written  by 
experts.  Illustrated.  Paper  $1.10,  cloth  $1.65. 
Our  64 -page  book  catalog  describing  800  books  on  gar¬ 
dening  and  allied  subjects,  FREE. 

DeLaMare  Garden  Books,  448a  West  37th  St.  N.Y.City 


rBig  Catalog  FREE 


„  ^Filled  with  Nursery  Bar- 
_  iraina  from  my  600-acre  nur¬ 
sery.  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
GREENS.  Flowers.  A II  in  natural 
colors,  also  landscaping  plans  at  di-  1 
rect-from-nursery-to-you  prices  1 
’>  that  save  you  60  per  cent  or  more. 

»  Send  25c  for  25  Assorted  Glad- \ 
IOLUS,  or  10c  for  7.,  This  special ' 

1  advertising  offer  will  convince  youj 


us  tell  you  all  about  this  machine. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  172,  David  City,  Nebraska 


bur  Spray 


Materials 
must  be  of  the  best, r 


Insist  on 
Orchard  Brand 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Arsenite  of  Zinc 

Calcium  Arsenate; 

Fungi  Dust 

.A  S  P  Dust 
/  * 

Atomic  Sulphur 
Pritomic  Sulphur. 
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IABOR  is  the  big  cost  in  spraying.  The  cost 
■>of  materials  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
cost  of  application.  It  is  false  economy  to  save  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  it  costs  you 
ten  times  as  much  in  cull  fruit. 

“ORCHARD  BRAND”  Sprays  are  high  quality 
products  which  have  earned  the  confidence  of 
growers  everywhere.  Due  to  their  suitability 
for  the  purposes  recommended,  and  the  results 
accomplished,  they  are  the  least  expensive. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you — ■ 
or  write  direct  to 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


GC1-41A 


Black  Spot  on  Roses 

Who  knows  of  a  good,  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  “black  spot”  on  roses?  One 
hates  to  disfigure  a  fine  rose  bush,  full  of 
buds,  perhaps,  with  Bordeaux,  and  with 
me  Bordeaux  has  never  fully  controlled 
this  trouble.  F.  E.  B. 

Tryou,  N.  C. 

Some  varieties  of  roses  are  naturally 
subject  to  black  spot,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  free  from  the  trouble ;  others 
are  fairly  immune.  All  rosarians  agree 
that  preventive  measures  are  required, 
for  “cure”,  after  the  trouble  has  obtained 
a  foothold  seems  impossible.  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  are  valuable,  but  a  first  requisite 
is  the  removal  of  all  litter  that  may  har¬ 
bor  the  germs.  The  following  advice  is 
given  in  the  American  Rose  Annual  for 
1922: 

Affected  foliage  must  be  removed  from 
the  plant  and  from  the  ground,  and  after¬ 
wards  burned.  In  an  aggravated  case  it 
would  be  well  to  spray  first  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  using  five  ounces  of  the 
paste  to  a  gallon  of  water.  If  late  in  the 
season  all  foliage  may  be  removed  within 
a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  burned. 

Du  ring  early  November  the  beds  should 
receive  a  very  light  dressing  of  commer¬ 
cial  sulphate  of  iron.  In  severe  cases  re¬ 
peat  this  in  the  Spring,  on  removing  the 
litter,  and  use  a  light  spray  of  Bordeaux. 
About  May  5  start  spraying  with  ammo¬ 
niacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution,  and 
repeat  once  a  week.  In  severe  cases, 
omit  the  copper  solution  after  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  use  Bordeaux  every 
three  or  four  weeks  through  the  season. 

Insects  aid  in  spreading  the  trouble  so 
they  must  be  kept  under  control.  As 
black  spot  flourishes  where  there  is  an 
acid  soil  it  may  be  well  to  test  the  soil 
for  acidity  with  litmus  paper.  If  an  acid 
reaction  is  shown,  sprinkle  the  ground 
with  a  light  covering  of  air-slaked  lime, 
and  fork  it  in.  Wood  ashes,  both  on  the 
soil  and  dusted  on  the  plant,  is  found 
helpful. 

Lyon,  Juliet,  La  France  and  American 
Beauty  have  been  particularly  susceptible 
to  black  spot  in  our  experience,  but  we 
imagine  the  climate  of  Tryon  would  not 
be  as  damp  as  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
combined  with  the  various  precautions 
should  give  control. 
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For  Five 
Evergreens ' 

Popular  va¬ 
riety,  2  year,  4 
to  6  inch  seed¬ 
lings. Or  6  each, 

3  different  va¬ 
rieties,  16  in  all 
for  26c.  In  ac¬ 
cepting  this 
send  name  of 
some  neighbor 
who  owns  nome 


BARGAINS 

I  To  further  convince  you  I  quote  here  a 
I  few  of  the  many  Bargains  found  in  this 

■  catalog.  Peonies,  assorted,  3  for  51. CO; 

■  Roses,  Rambler,  assorted,  4 for  $1.00, 
I  Raspberries,  red  or  black,  20  for  51.00, 
1  Snowberhies,  white  or  red,  10  for  51 -00; 
I  Bridal,  Wreath,  4  for  $1.00;  Phl.ox. 
I  mixed,  7  for  *1.00;  Iris.  15  for  $1.00: 
I  Jack  Pine  Seedlings.3  year,  av.  8  to  12 

.high,  25  for  $1.00,  Any  nut  for  $5.00. 
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APPLE 
,  jTREESj 

5  Best  varieties,  1: 


,  well  root 


for  only  • 


~  jted  I 
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Hampton,  Iowa 


Packets 
Seed  of 
New  Flowers 
&Big  Seed  Book 
for  10  cents 


16  Packets  NEW, 

ILarge  Flowered  Zin- 

Inias,  Poppies,  Cosmos,  _ 

I  Asters,  Stocks  and  Hollyhocks — 

I  originated  by  California’s  greatest 
'  flower  wizard — also  BIG  NEW  1927 
'  STARK  BOOK  showing  NEW  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Vegetables.  ALL  FORlOcents  j 
IN  STAMPS.  Write  Quick! 

STARK  BRO’S 
at  LOUISIANA,  m.Jorlll  Years , 


OOD  SEEDS 


INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


“See?  My  dog  will  come  when  I  blow 
this  police  whistle.”  “I  wonder  whether 
we  could  train  the  police  to  do  that?” — 
Life. 


tGrown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 67 

years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  68  Rockford,  llla 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $  1 ,00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Semi  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

BIT  f  D  C  Direct  From 
U  JL  0  The  Grower 

78  varieties.  Grown  on  our  own  15  acre  ranch  by 
Gladiolus  experts.  Assortment  complete,  now.  Exclusive 
and  everyday  varieties,  by  the  dozen  (assorted) 
or  in  combination.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  “C1 


g~%  m  Jini/ll  M  »  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
VlLfBlMBBJLB  a  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  101)  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  I).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  Assorted  Colors 

To  introduce  our  list  of  60  line  florists’  varieties. 

E.  M.  GUSTIN  Box  R.  55  Ivyland,  Ba. 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli  G  lmKouNaO)  *  for  *$1 .  Semi*  for 

catalog.  Jolin  Hansen  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


C  n  Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $  1  —No  two  alike.  12Dalilias 
OU  51.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Dahlias 


J  2  Assorted.  $1  postpaid.  Fine  named  var 
at  price.  Circ.  A.  M.  Kennel,  Honey  Brook.  Pa 


Great  value.  40  or  80  GlRdiolus,  15  Iris, 
Deautllul  riOWCrSf  or  10  Dahlias,  12  Gannas.  4  Peonies, 
10  Phlox,  $lea.  Any  6,  $5,  prepaid.  Slenerode,  Teagertown.Pa. 
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The  Trend  of  Eastern  Grape 
Growing 

Part  III 

Further  Possibilities. — The  climate 
of  the  Lake  Erie  region  has  been  unusual 
and  unfavorable  for  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons.  In  fact  no  section  of  the  State 
has  had  normal  growing  weather  during 
this  time.  The  fact  that  climate  was 
largely  the  determining  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  grape  districts  of 
New  York  indicates  that  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  maintain  over  relatively 
long  periods  of  time.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  climate  of  the  Lake  Erie  Valley 
for  the  past  10  years  is  far  different  from 
any  other  earlier  like  period.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  for  the  next  10-year  period  will  be 
far  different  from  the  past.  That  there 
will  be  unfavorable  seasons  is  extremely 
likely,  but  the  idea  that  the  climate  is 
becoming  less  and  less  adapted  for  grape 
growing  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Further, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  all  Concord 
producing  sections  will  carry  their  maxi- 
,  mum  crop  in  the  same  season,  at  least 
not  for  some  years  to  come.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  happened  but  rarely  in  the 
past.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions,  as 
freezes,  frost,  hail  and  high  winds,  have 
served  in  previous  years  to  reduce  the 
crop  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  given 
to  grape  growing,  while  the  activity  of 
insects  and  the  prevalence  of  vine  dis¬ 
eases  serve  to  reduce  yields  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  in  some  grape  belt  or  district. 

Lessening  Plantings. — The  poor  fi¬ 
nancial  return  from  the  grape  crop  in 
192G  ought  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  in  the 
planting  of  Concord  on  a  commercial 
scale  for  years  to  come.  The  vines  of 
this  variety  already  planted  but  not  yet 
to  the  fruiting  stage  will  serve  to  take 
care  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  worn-out  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jured  vines.  It  would  be  a  real  gain  to 
any  community  engaged  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  Concord  grapes  if  run 
down,  uncared-for  and  unproductive  vine¬ 
yards  were  torn  out  and  the  land  planted 
to  some  other  crops.  They  make  no 
money  for  the  owner  and  only  serve  to 
increase  tire  surplus  in  a  season  like 
1926.  The  farm  orchard  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  to  the  commercial  orcliard- 
ist  it  is  not  a  sad  sight,  for  this  supply 
often  fixed  the  price  of  his  apples  locally. 
The  small  farm  orchard  usually  carries 
but  a  small  overhead  and  the  return  from 
it  is  considered  mostly  gain,  but  the  gain 
is  realized  at  the  expense  of  some  growers 
who  are  trying  to  grow  good  fruit  and  at 
the  same  time  take  a  fair  profit  from 
the  effort.  So  it  is  with  the  farm  vine¬ 
yard,  the  vineyard  owned  by  the  city  or 
town  man,  the  vineyard  that  is.  leased  on 
shares  or  the  vineyard  that  is  worked 
intermittently.  Such  vineyards  are  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  fruit  is  offered  for  what  it 
will  bring.  If  there  be  enough  of  these 
vineyards  in  a  community,  the  grapes 
therefrom  are  quite  likely  to  establish 
the  selling  price  for  all  growers.  It  has 
thus  happened  in  not  a  few  seasons.  The 
grower  of  other  fruits  has  been  up  against 
the  situation  for  several  seasons  that  the 
grape  grower  of  the  East  is  facing  today. 

Packing  and  Grading. — There  is  a 
general  feeling  amongst  eastern  grape 
growers  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  package  and  to  the  grading 
of  that  which  goes  into  the  package  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  The  apparently 
unlimited  demand  for  eastern  grapes  for 
several  seasons  past  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  carelessness  in  the  handling  and 
packing.  Buyers  in  the  past  in  most 
cases  were  glad  to  get  the  fruit  in  what¬ 
ever  condition  it  might  be  offered,  and 
as  a  result  the  bushel  basket,  and  even 
barrels  have  been  used  to  contain  grapes 
in  shipment.  If  the  fruit  thus  contained 
was  sold  and  paid  for  on  board  cars 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
used  for  juice  purposes  the  indictment 
against  the  packages  would  not  be  so 
severe,  but  the  grapes  shipped  in  bushel 
baskets  are  not  on  arrival  in  market  fit 
to  be  packed  into  smaller  packages  by  the 
huckster  and  sold  as  dessert  fruit.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
growers  from  different  localities  and 
from  the  various  States  as  to  just  what 
must  be  done,  or  rather  how  it  must  be 
done,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  be 
supplied  with  Concord  grapes  of  good 
quality.  The  working  of  the  central  pack¬ 
ing  house  for  putting  out  the  two-  and 
four-quart  packages  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  of  the  grape  districts,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  handling  by  such 
means  will  grow.  But  it  is  the  problem 
of  the  bulk  or  12-quart  basket  that  is 
causing  most  of  the  worry.  This  size 
package  besides  serving  as  a  carrier  of 
grapes  for  juice  purposes,  also  goes  to  the 
restaurant,  hotel  and  boarding  house. 
Some  retailers  also  buy  this  package  and 
sell  from  it  by  the  pound.  The  proposals 
thus  far  for  the  solution  range  all  the 
way  from  a  rigid  local  inspection  in  vine¬ 
yard  and  at  the  car  to  Federal  car  door 
inspection. 

The  matter  of  grading  grapes  is  a  far 
more  difficult  task  than  the  grading  of 
apples,  peaches,  etc.,  but  nearly  all  are 
agreed  that  it  must  be  brought  about  by 
some  means.  If  inspection  and  grading 
are  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  east¬ 
ern  grape  grower  will  have  eliminated  one 
of  his  greatest  problems.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  the  bogy  of  over-production  how¬ 
ever.  F.  E.  G. 


You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on 
seed  of  doubtful  quality  or  unknown 
origin.  For  your  protection,  genuine 
“Pine  Tree”  Brand  Farm  Seeds  are 
packed  in  bags  branded  with  the  green 
Pine  Tree,  machine  sewed  with  a  red 
string,  and  sealed  with  an  orange  and 
green  “Pine  Tree”  certificate.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  certificate. 


Get  This  Valuable 
NEW  BOOK 


The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  Farm  Guide 
fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical 
guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture 
and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains 
more  useful  farm  information  than  has 
ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket 
size  for  constant  reference.  Fully 
illustrated.  Contains  official  planting 
table  for  your  state  checked  by  your 
experiment  station.  Would  cost  $1.00 
or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way. 
Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  m 
copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert 
Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  it 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  Boston 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo 
NUNGESSER-D1CK1NSON  SEED  CO..  New  York 
E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  Binghamton 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT.  Distributors,  Albany 


PINE  TREE”  FARM  SEEDS 


GET  BIG 

^PROFITS 

From  every  acre 

You  can  make  every 
acre  of  ground  pay  you 
real  profit  by  planting 
SIMPSON’S  —  the  better 
Seeds. 

Used  by  successful  farmers 
for  over  50  years.  Tested 
in  Washington  for  purity, 
strength  and  vigor.  We  pay 
the  freight. 

Write  TOD  A  Y  for  price  list  and 
valuable  information 


THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
248  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

V  SlMPMN'S 

runty  Brand 
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BARLEY 


Featherston. 
Dakota  80  and 
Grimm  Alfal¬ 
fa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write  ' 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.223,  Mechanicsburg.Ohig 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today 
for  circular  and  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N,  V, 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berrv  Plants— Ornamentals 

34  ft.  Apple,  35c;  S-ft.  Peach,  3©e  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1927  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

_  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  AND  ,  ...  , 

LttUk  SEED  HOUSE  1. 

Sox  10  Geneva,  Ohio  /J 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripe 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3/4  to  3  1  / 4 *  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large ,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets;  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited — order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 

J.  I.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

1  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS 


’C  HONEST 


Dependable  Northern  grown  seeds 
for  Northern  soil.  Hardy  vegetable, 
delicate  flower,  velvety  lawn  seed, 
etc.,  by  the  packet,  pound  or  tou 
Priced  to  invite  your  purchase.  No 
chromos,  no  premiums  to  pay  for — - 
Just  Seeds.  82  years’  business 
reputation  at  stake  with  every  sate. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  of 
oar  1927  Year  Book.  70  odd 
illustrated  pages  on  seeds. 

Ask  prices,  too,  on  EUREKA 
Ensilage  Corn. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 
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The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over 


JU ST  when  his  crop  needed  water  mos t , 
an  Arkansas  rice  grower’s  75  h.  p. 
electric  motor  burned  up.  He  belted 
his  25-45  Case  tractor  to  the  big  pump. 
For  80  days,  24  hours  a  day  the  tractor 
pulled  the  load. 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  you  get  from  a  Case 
tractor.  Rugged  design,  carefully  chosen  ma¬ 
terials,  extreme  care  in  construction  and  in¬ 
spection  of  parts  and  of  the  finished  machine, 
give  you  a  tractor  that  delivers  dependable 
power  for  years  after  other  tractors  are  dis¬ 
carded.  On  any  farm  job,  anytime,  crank  it 
and  go. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  FREE  copy  of 
“Modern  Tractor  Farming,”  a  32  pp.,  revised 
and  illustrated.  Half  a  million  leading  farm¬ 
ers  have  read  this  helpful  book. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  C22  Racine  Wisconsin 


J.l.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Racine, Wis.  | 
Send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “Modern  Tractor  Farming.” 

Name . . -  , 

Post  Office . . 

State . 

C22 

^ 


Sold  by 


This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  get  rich 
quick  promoter  —  it  is  just  to  tell  you 
that  thousands  of  farmers  have  increased 
their  crops  50  7°  —  100%  — and  more, — 
much  more,  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulver' 
ized  Limestone. 

Solvay  sweetens  sour  soil,  releases  all  the 
fertility  to  hasten  crops  to  full  and  profit' 
able  maturity.  It  is  guaranteed  high  test, 
non'caustic,  furnace  dried,  and  so  finely 
ground  and  readily  absorbed  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book !  Free ! 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  .nention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Lightning  Protection  for 
Metal  Roof 

Half  of  the  roof  of  my  barn  is  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  put  on  four  years  ago  over 
shingles.  Half  of  the  ell  roof  of  my 
dwelling  is  of  the  same  material.  When 
these  roofs  were  put  on  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  metal  attracts 
lightning.  I  have  just  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  Feb.  12,  under  the  title,  “Roof¬ 
ing  Over  Shingles,”  “When  putting  on  a 
metal  roof  the  corners  should  be  well 
'rounded  as  an  aid  in  lightning  protec¬ 


tion. 


Someone  has  suggested  to  me 


that  a  wire  could  be  attached  to  a  corner  j 
of  the  metal  roofing  and  run  into  the  J 
ground  until  damp  soil  is  reached.  Would 
that  be  satisfactory  or  sufficient?  If  so,  j 
what  kind  and  thickness  of  wire  should  j 
be  used?  Will  you  advise  me  the  simplest 
and  most  inexpensive  way  to  protect  from  j 
lightning  in  above  cases?  Hereafter  I  I 
think  I  would  always  use  wooden  shin-  j 
gles,  just  on  account  of  lightning. 

Westbrook,  Conn.  F.  M.  M. 

While  it  is  commonly  thought  that  a  j 
metal  roof  attracts  lightning  it  is  not  J 
definitely  known  that  it  does  so  and  it  | 
is  quite  possible  that  the  reverse  is  true  j 
and  that  it  offers  some  protection.  In  J 
fact,  in  the  reply  mentioned,  where  the  j 
statement  is  made  :  “When  putting  on  a 
metal  roof  the  corners  should  be  well 
grounded  as  an  aid  in  lightning  protec¬ 
tion,”  the  thought  that  I  wished  to  ex¬ 
press  was,  that  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  carefully  grounding  the  metal  roof,_  it 
would  be  made  safer  as  far  as  lightning 
is  concerned,  than  would  a  shingled  roof 
left  ungrounded.  I  did  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  shingle  roof  if  both  were  left  un¬ 
grounded. 

To  ground  a  metal  roof  use  woven 
copper  cable  about  in.  in  diameter, 
well  soldered  to  the  roof  and  extending 
into  the  ground  to  permanently  moist 
earth.  A  cast  iron  plate  buried  in  the 
earth  makes  a  good  ground.  A  hole 
should  be  drilled  into  the  plate,  the  end 
of  the  copper  cable  inserted  in  the  hole 
and  the  hole  then  filled  with  hot  lead  or 
solder.  An  old  mowing  machine  wheel 
with  the  cable  fastened  in  the  center  is 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  roof 
should  be  grounded  at  diagonally  oppo¬ 
site  corners.  The  protection  is  improved 
by  the  usual  points  along  the  ridge. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  842,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  your  Congressman  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  deals  with  lightning  protection  for 
farm  buildings,  and  might  be  of  interest 
to  you.  n.  H.  s. 

Water  Supply  from  Spring 

We  wish  to  get  water  from  spring  ,'513 
ft.  from  house,  and  65  ft.  below  it.  Tank 
would  be  elevated  10  ft.  We  consider  a 
ram  which  could  be  placed  about  7  ft. 
lower  than  spring  at  a  distance  of  about 
50  ft.  When  we  actually  measured  the 
capacity  of  the  spring,  taking  it  at  hourly 
periods,  we  found  its  capacity  steady  at 
42  gallons  per  hour.  Then  we  began  to 
doubt  whether  we  had  flow  enough  for  a 
ram.  Cost  is  a  very  important  item,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  begin  it  unless  we  can 
be  reasonably  sure  of  its  success  in  de¬ 
livering  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  we  not  only  have  domestic  needs, 
but  want  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  a 
very  successful  flock  of  500  laying  hens. 
We  have  considered  wells,  cisterns,  etc., 
but  are  loath  to  abandon  this  spring  from 
which,  for  a  number  of  years,  we  have 
had  a  splendid  supply  of  clear,  cold,  pure 
water.  What  we  need  is  expert  advice 
about  the  kind  of  ram  or  pump  or  engine 
which  will  deliver  at  least  600  gallons  of 
water  to  a  storage  tank  on  the  hill  each 
day.  Will  you  help  us?  There  is  a 
stream  of  swift  flowing  water  110  ft. 
from  spring.  R.  H.  B. 

With  a  flow  of  only  42  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use 
an  ordinary  single-acting  _  ram,  as  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  this  quantity  of 
water  is  needed  for  the  operation  of  a 
ram  of  this  type. 

The  stream  flowing  near  your  spring, 
however,  could  possibly  be  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  motive  power  for  a  double-acting 
ram  which  would  pump  the  spring  water 
to  your  buildings.  A  double-acting  ram 
uses  creek  water  in  the  drive  pipe  and 
pumps  the  spring  xvater,  which  flows  to 
the  ram  through  a  separate  pipe.  In  this 
way  practically  all  of  the  spring  water 
can  be  forced  to  the  storage  tank,  xvliere 
an  ordinary  single  acting  ram  will  pump 
only  about  one-seventh  ;  the  exact  amount 
pumped  depending  upon  conditions  of  lift, 
etc. 

Other  possible  sources  of  pumping 
power  would  be  a  windmill  or  a  water 
wheel  in  the  creek.  An  engine  located  in 
a  house  near  the  spring  could  be  used  as 
power  also.  If  an  engine  is  used  for 
power  a  reservoir  should  be  made  just 
below  the  spring  to  collect  the  water 
from  the  spring,  thus  permitting  pumping 
for  a  short  period  each  day.  Without 
the  reservoir  the  flow  from  the  spring 
would  not  be  rapid  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  pump. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1148,  obtainable  up¬ 
on  request  from  your  Congressman  at 
Washington,  carries  38  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  farm  water  systems.  A 
study  of  this  will  be  of  help  to  you, 


The  purchase  of  an  Acme  hand 
sprayer,  atomizer  or  duster 
carries  the  assurance  of 
complete  and  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Manyyears’ 


experience  in 
planter  construe 
tion  results  in 
correct  de^ 
sign,  per¬ 
fect  balance 
and  faultless 
operation. 

All 

Practical 
Style* 


Every 

SPRAYER 

Money- 

Back 

Guaranteed 


For  many  years, 
Acme  sprayers  have 
been  the  favorites  of 
those  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  tools  in  fight¬ 
ing  pests,  and  disinfecting 
r  work.  There  is  a  practical 
,  style  for  every  use — fruit  grower, 
gardener,  poultryman,  stockman 
and  housewife. 

They  Cost 
No  More 

The  capacity  of 
our  large  factory 
has  j  ust  been  doub¬ 
led  by  a  new  140- 
foot,  two-story  ad¬ 
dition,  permitting 
a  high  standard  of 
quality,  and  attractive 
prices. 

A»k  your  dealer  for 
ACME  aprayera — they 
assure  satisfaction. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Write  for  our  book¬ 
let  describing  all 
styles  of  sprayers, 
atomizers  and 
dusters,  and  con¬ 
taining  useful  in¬ 
formation  on 
spraying. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 
Dept.  17 

Tracers^  Gty,  Mich. 


If  it  isiit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back 


Pays  for  Itself 


—in  one  short  season  in  money, 
time  and  labor  saved.  Low 
Introductory  Price  makes  it 
easy  to  own  this  better  power 
garden  tractor.  Just  the 
machine  for  small  farms,  truck 
gardens,  estates,  suburban  places, 
etc.  Takes  the  “Back-break”  out 
of  farm  tasks.  Easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Sturdily  built.  Made  with 
single  or  twin  engine  in  both  rid¬ 
ing  and  wa  king  types.  Two  speed 
gear.  Mower  attachment  has  3  H  ft. 
Cutter  Bar  and  Knife  that  uses 
standard  3-inch  sections. 


Does  Any 
Farm  Job! 

Plows,  plants, 
culti  vates, 
(gauge  wheel 
regulates  the 
depth  of  culti¬ 
vating)  mows, 
runs  feed 
mills  and 
other  belt 
machinery. 
Use  it  all  year. 

Write  Today! 


Free  Book-  tratecPsHAW 

Tractor  Catalog.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you  money.  Ask  for 
>EW  LOW  PXtICES  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today. 


Tool 

Control 


I’ll  Save  You  Money 


Do  you  know  that  I  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  your  paint  bill?  I’m  doing  it  for  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmer  customers.  You  can  make  this  sav¬ 
ing  too,  by  getting  your  paint 

DIRECT  FROM  MY  FACTORY 

at  low  Factory  Freight-Paid 
prices.  WEAR-BEST  Paint  is  *»• 

manufactured  in  one  of  the  best 
equipped  factoriesintheworld 
— EXTRA  good  quality  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Send  today 
for  my  Free  Catalog  and  see  the 


- ey  jou  °2'V,  Y‘* 

also  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing:, 
Fence, Gates.  Steel  Posts. Barb 
Wire,  etc.— Jim  BrowD  Pres. 

24  Hour  Service 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  j 
&  WIRE  CO.  4 

Dept.4324, Cleveland,  O. 


Ijlfo'l 


! 


K1NKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Pro  ven'Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
irtO 
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Grafting  Sweet  and  Sour 
Cherries 

I  first  bought  sweet  cherry  trees  from 
a  nursery  which  I  consider  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  but  the  trees  proved 
to  be  sour  cherry  trees.  Then  I  bought 
trees  from  another  nursery  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  sour  cherries  as  well.  I 
hate  to  dig  these  trees  up.  I  have  good 
luck  cleft-grafting  so  I  tried  some  of  the 
trees  last  Spring  and  failed  to  get  a 
catch.  I  cut  my  grafts  in  March  and  put 
them  in  ground  about  six  weeks  and  did 
my  grafting  just  as  the  buds  were  swell¬ 
ing.  All  of  my  apples  lived  and  are  do¬ 
ing  fine.  Did  I  cut  my  grafts  too  soon 
or  too  late  and  did  I  do  my  grafting  too 
early  or  too  late?  Will  peach  wood  and 
plum  wood  mate?  What  time  should  the 
work  be  done?  J:  L. 

Virginia. 

As  for  grafting  the  sweet  cherry  on  the 
sour,  it  can  be  done  but  it  is  not  overly 
successful.  Cherry  trees  grow  rapidly 
and  bear  early.  You  will  do  better  to 
start  with  new  trees.  If  you  decide  to 
graft,  do  jut  as  you  did  before  only  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  cambium  layers  match 
and  that  the  scion  is  held  tightly  in  place. 
Most  failures  with  cherry  grafting  are  due 
to  the  facts  that  cherry  bark  tears  rag¬ 
gedly  and  that  the  wood  docs  not  pinch 
the  scion  firmly  enough.  Try  slitting  the 
bark  before  splitting  the  stub,  and  tying 
the  scion  in  place. 

The  peach  and  plum  unite,  but  not 
readily.  Budding  is  done  in  midsummer 
when  the  bark  slips  and  the  buds  ai’e  ma¬ 
ture.  Grafting  is  done  with  dormant 
wood  at  any  time  just  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  Budding  is  much 
more  successful.  H.  b.  t. 


Effect  of  Stock  Upon  the 
Scion 

I  have  been  reading  your  remarks  re¬ 
garding  crab  apple  as  stock  for  grafting 
upon,  and  will  give  you  my  experiences 
in  that  line.  I  have  a  Spy  grafted  upon 
a  wild  seedling  crab  apple  (cleft-grafted) 
that  has  been  in  bearing  three  years.  It 
proves  to  be  a  very  free  bearer  of  mag¬ 
nificent  large,  clean  fruit  and  the  wood 
has  made  a  remarkable  growth,  but  the 
“fly  in  the  coffee”  is  that  the  fruit  has  a 
decided  astringent  taste,  not  at  all  like 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  the  scion 
was  taken.  My  theory  is  that  the  stock 
upon  which  you  graft  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  fruit  of  the  scions. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  Red  Astraehan 
tree  that  was  top-worked  with  scions  of 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Roxbury 
Russet.  The  Greenings  from  this  tree 
are  a  Fall  apple,  ripening  about  with  the 
Fall  Pippin,  while  the  Russets  are  an 
early  Winter  apple.  The  parent  trees 
were  both  good  keepers.  I  also  have  a 
Tolman  Sweet  grafted  upon  a  very  sour 
seedling,  and  the  fruit  of  that  tree  is  be¬ 
tween  sweet  and  sour,  and  not  a  very 
good  keeper  (the  stock  is  an  early  Fall 
apple  which  decays  very  early).  I  also 
have  a  Pound  Sweet  grafted  upon  an 
extremely  sweet  seedling  stock ;  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  produces  the  sweetest  and 
best-flavored  Pound  Sweets  I  ever  tasted. 
I  never  heard  that  the  stock  influenced 
the  fruit  of  the  graft  to  any  noticeable 
extent  but  my  experience  seems  to  prove 
that  it  does.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
your  readers  regarding  this  matter.  If 
my  theory  is  a  fact,  it  explains  in  a 
measure  the  variation  in  quality  of  many 
nursery  trees.  I  have  now  adopted  the 
plan  of  grafting  sweet  upon  sweet  and 
vice  versa,  early  upon  early,  and  late 
upon  late,  and  unless  I  desire  to  modify 
the  fruit  of  the  scion,  and  so  far  it  has 
seemed  to  work  satisfactorily.  t.  s.  p. 

Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 

Most  folks  will  take  the  view  that 
T.  S.  P.  originally  held,  namely,  that  the 
stock  does  not  affect  the  scion  in  the  way 
that  is  indicated  in  the  communication. 
Some  cherries  do  better  upon  the  Maz- 
zard,  or  wild  cherry,  stock,  than  upon  the 
Mahaleb  stock,  and  most  delicately  flav¬ 
ored  pears  are  grown  on  the  quince.  In 
other  words,  a  combination  or  union  of 
plant  characters  by  grafting  is  so  rare 
that  they  are  called  “chimeras”  or  “mon¬ 
strosities.”  On  the  other  hand  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  is  a  physical  relation 
between  both  the  stock  and  the  scion  of 
sufficient  importance  to  affect  the  growth 
of  each.  Dwarf  trees  are  produced  by 
grafting  onto  roots  which  are  less  vigor- 
ous  than  the  scion  or  with  which  the 
scion  does  not  make  a  good  union  and  so 
grows  more  slowly.  An  experienced 
nurseryman  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
shape  and  distribution  of  tree  roots  what 
variety  was  budded  or  grafted  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  French  crab  stock.  These  are  all 
matters  of  record.  But  instances  of  the 
blending  of  characters  of  stock  and  scion 
are  unknown  to  most  folks. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


GENERAL  MOTORS'  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT 

O'he  New  and  Finer 


PONTI 


Oakland  announces  an  entirely  new 
line  of  Pontiac  Sixes,  notably  enhanced 
in  beauty,  incorporating  numerous  re¬ 
finements  in  design  and  carrying  new 
low  prices . 

New  Fisher  Bodies 

Never  in  any  low-priced  six  have  been 
achieved  such  commanding  beauty  and 
luxury  as  in  this  latest  achievement  of 
General  Motors.  Lending  luster  to  even 
the  Fisher  tradition  of  masterly  crafts¬ 
manship,  the  new  bodies  by  Fisher  are 
longer,  lower  and  superbly  executed  to 
the  slightest  detail. 

All  New  Duco  Colors 

To  emphasize  their  inherent  smartness, 
all  body  types  are  finished  in  new  com¬ 
binations  of  Duco  colors. 

New  Beauty  and  Style 

Pontiac  Six  beauty  has  always  been 
outstanding.  But  now  in  these  new  and 
finer  models  has  been  achieved  not 
only  new  beauty  but  also  an  arresting 
rakishness — the  results  of  a  deeper  radi¬ 
ator;  larger,  heavier,  and  more  sweep¬ 
ing  crown  fenders;  and  more  massive 


headlamps.  Windshield  pillars  are 
narrowed  to  conform  to  the  accepted 
custom-built  vogue  and  to  provide  a 
wider  arc  of  visibility.  Window  ledges 
are  smartly  recessed  and  finished  in  a 
contrasting  color. 

Mechanical  Refinements 

In  addition,  the  new  and  finer  Pontiac 
Six  introduces  many  new  features  and 
refinements  in  engineering  design — 
such  as  tilting-beam  headlights  with 
foot  control,  new  transmission  and 
brake  levers,  a  clutch  even  smoother 
and  more  positive  in  action  and  an  oil- 
sealed  universal  joint. 

Two  New  Body  Types 

Two  entirely  new  body  types  of  charac¬ 
teristic  beauty  have  been  added  to  the 
Pontiac  Six  line.  These  are  a  dashing, 
youthful  Sport  Roadster,  finished  in 
Lucerne  Blue,  striped  with  Faerie  Red; 
and  a  4-passenger  Sport  Cabriolet,  with 
Brevoort  Green  top  and  fenders,  and 
body  in  Cherokee  Gray,  striped  with 
orange  to  rival  the  vogue  and  smartness 
of  the  highest  priced  cars  of  the  day. 


AT  NEW  TOW  PRICES 

Sedan  $ 7  7 5  Sport  Roadster  $775  Sport  Cabriolet  (4-pass)  $  o  T  C 

(.With  Rumble  Seat)  *  1  (With  Rumble  Seat)  ^ 

Coupe  775  Landau  Sedan  895  DeLuxe  Landau  Sedan  975 

AH  prices  at  factory 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


I  noculated  Legumes  Pay  Big/ 


QROW  legumes— alfalfa,  clovers,  soys,  vetch,  peas  and  beans.  They  draw  valuable  nltro- 
•  6  alf  anc*  irnPlan*  *n  the  soil.  And  for  paying  results — heavy  crops,  rich 
lertiHzation  inoculate  your  legumes  with  N itragin  the  original  soil  inoculator. 

Important*  Look  for  the  Date  'When  Buying 

Allinoculators  are  perishable  and  should  be  dated  as  to  active  life.  To  protect  you,  your  crop, 
a^.m°ney’v^hen*I?ocul.ating,  every  package  ofN itragin  is  dated  for  the  year  it  is  to  be 
for  iy°hU  ,buy  N'tragm  you  get  fresh,  vigorous  inoculant  and  paying  results.  Look 

tor  the  dated  label  and  insist  on  N itragin,  the  established,  original  soil  inoculator.  Prices: 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soys,  Peas ,  Beans,  Vetch — All  Legumes 

V4  bu.  size  for  15  lbs.  9eed _ $  .40 

Vz  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _  60 

1  bu.  size  for  601bs.seed _ 1.00 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed....  4.75 
Garden  size,  peas,  beans,  lima 
beans _ _ _  .20 


Prices  reduced  on  Soy  Beans 
and. Cow  Peas 

V2  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _ $.40 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _  .70 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed _ 2.50 


100K  FOR  THE  DATE 
WHEN  BUYING 


Order  thru  Seed  Dealer,  Seed  Catalog 
or  direct  from  us.ifdealercannotsup- 
ply  you.  Always  state  kind  of  seed  you 
want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free 
booklet  “Soil  Inoculation”. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

665  National  Avenue 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


When  ordering  always  name 
the  crop  you  want  it  for. 

tmt>rofid  Sott  tvxafrm.  hit*, 


Restore*  and  Matmo^  ‘xai  Fertiht* 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r0t\®vt0 
rHave  You 


WHY  NOT, 

BUY 
DIRECT A 

(Save  M 

•  to  y 

Z3 fFearby'or  m  Mur  Home? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
|  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Ptumbing-Pipe-ftttiiMJ* 

.WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Adriance-Platt  Rt 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Partis 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie.  N,  Y, 
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on  your 

old  set 

If  you  have  a  201 -A  in  the 
detector  socket,  just  change 
that  one  tube  to  an  RCA 
super-detector,  Radiotron 
UX-200-A.  Instantly — you 
have  bigger  distance  reach. 
And  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
genuine  RCA  Radiotron, 
that  special  detector  will 
have  a  good  long  life. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


KC A  Rad  i  o tro  n 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
ticket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
dr  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25 %  TO40S 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


XXT  fk  ¥  BLANKETS  Send  us  your  wool 
ww  UUL  BATTING  and  we  will  make 
it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets. 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


A  A  f  I  a  ■  the  land  where  Profits 

Our  Own  Home  Country  "“S  S& 

issued  by  21  Associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.a  Cambridge,  Md 


$10  to  $25  Per  Acre  good  houses.  Particulars, 

H.  R,  DART  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1 , 2  or  3  rows.  Guar» 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Onio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Edison  Radio  Battery 

What  information  can  you  give  me 
about  an  Edison  radio  B  battery? 

Stamford,  Conn.  G.  b.  s. 

The  Edison  type  radio  battery  is  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  that  uses  different  parts  from 
the  ordinary  auto  or  radio  battery.  It 
lias  elements  made  of  a  nickel  compound 
and  uses  an  alkaline  solution.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  type  of  battery  over  the 
acid  or  ordinary  type  is  that  an  Edison 
battery  is  not  banned  by  being  over¬ 
charged,  undercharged,  standing  idle  or 
standing  discharged  for  long  periods.  The 
ordinary  battery  will  soon  go  to  pieces  if 
it  had  the  abuse  or  misuse  that  will  not 
injure  an  Edison  battery.  The  Edison 
batteries  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  battery  are  more  expensive. 

j.  H.  F. 


Type  of  Radio 

What  kind  of  a  radio  set  would  you 
advise  for  use  in  a  small  town  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York?  1  mean  an  inexpensive 
set  that  would  give  some  music  or  ser¬ 
mons,  not  necessarily  to  bear  distant  sta¬ 
tions,  but  nearby  stations.  I  have  thought 
for  some  time  I  would  like  to  put  a  radio 
in  this  bouse  (surprise)  where  all  are 
practically  shut-ins  this  Winter.  We  are 
using  a  one-tube  set  and  have  an  immense 
amount  of  happiness  out  of  it. 

Brighton,  Mass.  MRS.  w.  E.  s. 

It  is  rather  bard  for  us  to  tell  you  just 
what  kind  of  a  radio  set  to  buy  for  your 
friends.  But  as  it  is  apparently  for  a 
family  of  several  people,  and  as  they  will 
like  to  bear  the  music,  etc.,  without  using 
bead  phones,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
buy  a  tuned  radio  frequency  set,  of  live 
tubes.  These  sets  vary  in  price,  but  give 
excellent  distance  and  volume.  Usually 
the  sets  of  three  or  less  tubes  do  not  give 
satisfactory  volume,  and  also  they  are 
usually*  of  the  regenerative  type  and  these 
sets  cause  interference  to  your  neighbors. 

j.  H.  F. 


Number  of  Dials;  Built-in 
Speakers 

Will  a  one-  or  two-dial  radio  give  as 
good  results  as  three  dial?  Is  a  radio 
with  built-in  loud  speaker  as  good  as  one 
with  speaker  separate?  s.  K. 

Keyser,  W.  Ya. 

If  a  set  has  five  tubes,  then  the  three- 
dial  set  will  give  better  results  than  an¬ 
other  set  with  live  tubes  and  only  one  or 
two  dials.  The  usual  rule  is  that  the 
more  dials  the  more  sharp  the  tuning,  es¬ 
pecially  where  stations  are  on  about  the 
same  wave  length.  Generally  a  set  must 
have  one  or  more  tubes  more,  if  a  one- 
dial  set,  than  a  set  with  two  or  three 
dials. 

If  properly  built  a  set  with  a  built-in 
speaker  will  give  as  good  results  as  one 
with  a  separate  speaker.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  a  built-in  set  is  that  you  cannot 
move  the  speaker  part  without  moving 
the  whole  set,  and  so  if  you  want  to  listen 
to  it  you  must  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
horn  part  to  get  the  best  results ;  but  with 
the  separate  speaker  you  can  move  the 
speaker  to  a  different  part  of  the  room 
or  turn  it  in  any  direction  that  you  wish. 

J.  H.  F. 


Improving  Volume 

I  have  a  five-tube  neutrodyne  of  good 
make,  but  do  not  get  the  volume  I  should. 
I  have  new  tubes  and  B  batteries,  also  a 
new  detector  tube  CX300-A,  which 
greatly  improved  the  set.  Why  is  it  when 
I  turn  on  my  power  rheostat  I  do  not 
get  more  volume  than  if  1  turn  it  all  the 
way  around?  Would  a  modulator  in  its 
place  increase  the  volume, — one  of 
500,000  ohms?  B.  s. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  increase  volume  to  turn  on 
the  rheostat  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Tubes 
work  at  their  best  when  burned  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  no  matter  which  way  you 
turn  the  rheostat  you  can  not  improve 
the  volume  beyond  a  certain  point.  Burn¬ 
ing  the  tubes  too  high  will  shorten  their 
life  and  in  fact  will  not  give  the  correct 
results.  A  resistance  placed  across  the 
outpost  terminals  of  the  last  transformer 
may  or  may  not  improve  volume.  It  is 
better  not  to  add  anything  to  the  set  for 
if  it  is  of  a  good  make,  it  has  all  that  it 
requires,  and  then  also  not  having  the 
wiring  of  your  set,  or  the  type  of  attach¬ 


ment  you  mention  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  tell  you  where  to  place  it.  Try  what 
the  maker  recommends,  that  is  our  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  case.  J.  H.  F. 


Lack  of  Volume 

I  purchased  radio  set  about  a  year  ago. 
For  about  a  month  now  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  volume  on  speaker.  I 
have  new  tubes  all  around  and  batteries 
are  all  right.  It  always  worked  fine  be¬ 
fore.  I  have  noticed  it  getting  weaker 
all  the  time  lately ;  have  to  turn  on 
rheostats  nearly  all  the  way  to  hear  it  at 
all.  Do  you  think  transformer  is  burned 
out?  J.  P.  M. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  try  chang¬ 
ing  the  tubes  around  in  your  set;  try  dif¬ 
ferent  tubes  in  different  sockets.  Some¬ 
times  this  will  make  a  very  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  volume  that  you  get  from  the 
set.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what 
may  be  causing  the  trouble.  It  may  be 
poor  receiving  weather,  dirty  contacts  on 
the  tubes,  a  loose  or  poor  connection  to 
the  ground  or  aerial,  and  maybe  a  bad 
transformer,  though  we  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  trouble,  for  if  a  transformer 
burns  out  it  will  not  keep  getting  weaker 
ami  weaker,  but  will  stop  almost  in¬ 
stantly  and  you  will  hear  very  little  or 
nothing  at  all.  We  would  suggest  chang¬ 
ing  the  tubes  and  looking  over  your  con¬ 
nections.  J.  H.  F. 


Grounding  Aerial 

I  have  a  three-tube  radio  installed,  and 
the  length  of  the  aerial,  ground  wire  and 
lead-in  wire,  equals  100  ft.  Is  this  the 
proper  length  for  such  a  type  of  radio? 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  the  ground  wire  in  a  well ;  our 
well  is  20  ft.  deep,  and  it  would  be  at 
least  15  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  well  to  the 
radio.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  do  this? 

I  get  stations  as  far  west  as  Davenport, 
Iowa,  as  far  south  as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
as  far  east  as  Springfield,  Mass.  Why  is 
it  that  I  do  not  get  as  far  north  and  smith 
as  I  do  west?  My  present  aerial  runs 
northwest  and  southeast.  Is  it  a  good 
idea  to  have  two  aerials,  one  as  my  pres¬ 
ent  one  is,  and  the  other  going  northeast 
and  southwest?  I  am  using  a  speaker  on 
this  set.  I  have  tried  Brandeis  head¬ 
phones  but  cannot  get  any  more  distant 
stations  than  with  the  speaker.  Can  yon 
tell  me  why  this  is?  What  kind  of  metal 
should  the  ground  iron  be  and  how  far 
into  the  ground  should  it  be  driven?  Is 
it  all  right  to  have  the  aerial  slanting  or 
not  level?  H.  V.  M. 

Locke,  N.  Y. 

We  think  that  you  would  get  better 
results  if  your  aerial  was  a  little  longer, 
say  about  125  to  150  ft.  long,  including 
lead-in  and  ground  wire.  If  you  have  a 
pipe  going  into  your  well,  connect  the 
ground  wire  to  this  pipe  and  you  will 
have  as  good  a  ground  as  possible.  Or  if 
you  wish  put  the  wire  directly  in  the  well, 
fasten  a  rod  or  piece  of  iron  pipe  to  the 
wire  to  take  the  wire  down  quite  a  way 
in  the  water.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
why  you  do  not  get  stations  as  far  north 
as  you  do  west,  except  that  directly  north 
of  you  there  are  no  stations  quite  as  far 
away  as  Davenport,  Iowa.  Also  the 
change  of  direction  of  the  aerial  might 
help  you — in  some  cases  it  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  and  in  others  none  at  all.  It 
can  only  be  told  by  trying  it  out. 

It  is  better  to  get  your  aerial  as  high 
as  possible  and  over  tree  and  housetops, 
the  higher  the  better.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  if  the  aerial  slopes  a  little.  There 
.are  no  phones  made  that  will  give  you 
greater  distance  than  a  speaker,  the  only 
difference  is  in  volume.  It  is  the  set,  not 
the  phones  or  speaker,  that  gets  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  usual  ground  rod  is  iron  or 
iron  pipe,  and  driven  in  to  moist  earth — 
usually  about  five  or  six  feet.  J.  h.  f. 

Mortgage  Judgment  on 
Life  Insurance 

If  a  man  and  his  wife  hold  a  joint 
deed  to  a  heavily  mortgaged  farm,  and 
the  man  should  die,  could  the  mortgagee 
get  judgment  on  $2,000  life  insurance 
made  out  to  the  wife  in  case  the  farm 
did  not  sell  for  enough  to  cover  the  mort¬ 
gage  ?  S.  F.  B. 

Maryland. 

If  the  wife  signed  the  mortgage  and 
the  bond  or  note  then  the  mortgagee  could 
recover  from  any  money  or  property 
which  she  has.  N.  T. 
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Early  Fruits  for  the 
Wayside  Market 

I  am  a  grower  in  western  Michigan  of 
many  varieties  of  fruits.  I  am  market- 
?rg  most  of  Summer  fruits  by  trucking 
and  roadside  markets.  I  do  a  nice  busi¬ 
ness  in  disposing  of  a  lot  of  early  fruit 
such  as  sweet  cherries  and  early  peaches 
at  my  wayside  market.  But  I  am  in  need 
of  more  early  fruits  which  ripen  during 
August.  We  have  a  great  tourist  trade. 
We  need  some  choice  varieties  of  fruit 
which  ripen  between  cherries  and  peaches 
and  tourists  call  for  early  pears,  apricots, 
etc.  Most  nursery  catalogs  are  not  list¬ 
ing  any  cf  the  choice  early  varieties  of 
pears  we  used  to  get.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  Manning’s  Elizabeth  pear,  also 
Early  Wilder,  Oullins  Early  or  any  other 
choice  early  apricot.  I  once  had  this 
very  choice  high  quality  apricot  from  the 
late  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
and  this  variety  did  extra  fine  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  B.  G. 

Michigan. 

It  is  the  gap  between  cherries  and  ap¬ 
ples  that  has  forced  many  an  eastern 
roadside  proprietor  to  purchase  Califor¬ 
nia  fruit  to  satisfy  the  customers  who  de¬ 
mand  fresh  fruit.  Fortunate  is  the  man 
who  has  a  range  of  fruits  from  early 
Summer  to  Fall.  The  grower  of  “101” 
varieties  finds  his  former  weakness  to  be 
his  strength  if  he  has  a  roadside  stand. 

Sour  cherries  prolong  the  sweet  cherry 
season.  Among  peaches,  Arp  Beauty  is 
the  earliest  good  yellow  variety.  Man¬ 
ning's  Elizabeth,  Beurre  Giffard,  and 
Wilder  Early  are  three  good  pears  for 
the  local  market,  and  Oullins  Early  is 
one  of  the  few  good  apricots  successful  in 
the  East.  Several  nurserymen  carry  these 
varieties  and  all  are  able  to  get  them  from 
other  concerns.  Write  your  nurseryman 
and  ask  him  to  either  supply  you  with 
thb  trees  or  put  you  in  touch  with  some¬ 
one  who  can.  You  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  H.  B.  T. 


Making  a  Tree  Bloom 

I  have  an  apple  tree  that  is  about  11 
years  old  that  has  never  had  a  blossom 
on  it.  What  can  I  do  to  make  it  bear? 
In  the  first  place  there  were  rabbits  on 
the  place  which  chewed  the  bark.  The 
tree  is  about  8  ft.  high  and  4  in. 
through.  D.  K. 

Vermont. 

The  rabbit  injury  should  have  helped 
the  tree  come  into  bearing  if  it  was  done 
the  last  few'  years.  If  the  damage  was 
done  too  early  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  the 
tree  would  have  been  dwarfed,  but  not 
thrown  into  bearing.  Checking  the  growth 
when  the  tree  is  of  bearing  age  will 
often  help  make  it  bear.  The  best  advice 
is  to  leave  the  tree  alone,  keeping  prun¬ 
ing  tools  out  of  it  until  it  has  borne.  A 
more  hazardous  suggestion  is  to  remove 
a  ring  of  bark  ^  in.  wride  from  around 
the  trunk.  The  effect  would,  of  course, 
not  be  seen  until  next  year.  If  carefully 
done  and  not  repeated  you  should  have  no 
ill  effects.  H.  B.  T. 


Explodes  the 

that  one  hinder  twine 
is  just  as  good  as  another 

A  MASTER  FARMER’S  EXPERIENCE 

You  probably  know  how  I  used  to  feel  about  binder 
twine.  Bought  the  cheapest.  Why  not  save  a  few  cents 
per  ball?  What’s  the  difference?  Twine  is  twine. 

Each  year  I’d  nurse  the  binder  along.  A  weak  spot 
in  the  twine  .  .  .  break.  A  knot  catching  in  the  needle 
. . .  break!  I  thought  my  back  would  break  too — with 
so  much  re-threading.  Then  near  the  end,  each  ball 
would  collapse  and  tangle  up  in  the  twine  can. 

Result — wasted  twine  and  time!  Wasted  grain  from 
loose  bundles. 

Plymouth  txvine  stronger  and  better 

Last  year  I  happened  to  mention  my  trouble  with 
twine  to  an  implement  dealer.  He  suggested  a  remedy 
—  Plymouth  Twine.  I  was  skeptical.  How  could 
Plymouth  be  better  than  the  others?  But  hope  springs 
eternal,  so  I  tried  it! 

Oh  man,  what  a  difference!  Strong — yes!  Evenly 
spun — yes!  No  breaks,  snarls,  or  tangles.  All  the  old 
grief  of  harvesting  disappeared. 


More  length  per  pound  in  Plymouth 

And  I’ve  discovered  that  Plymouth  twine  gives  me 
more  “money’s  worth.”  My  farmer’s  club  made  actual 
measuring  tests,  and  found  that  Plymouth  runs  its 
tagged  length  guaranteed  to  the  pound,*  while  cheap 
twines  run  1%  to  16%  shorter.  I  win  all  way  round 
by  using  Plymouth! 


*Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


It’s  longer — full  length  to  the  pound 
as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

It’s  stronger— less  breaking,  less  wasted  time, 
less  wasted  grain; 

It’s  evener — no  thick  or  thin  spots — no  “grief”; 

It’s  better  wound — no  tangling; 

It’s  insect  .repelling — you  can  tell  by  its  smell; 

It’s  mistake-proof — printed  ball — 

and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


You  can  easily  test  Plymouth’s  length  per  pound 
against  any  other  twine.  The  experiment  pictured  at 
the  left  has  been  made  frequently. 

Take  a  ball  of  Plymouth  and  any  twine  of  the 
same  weight  and  tagged  as  being  the  same  length  pet 
pound  and  unwind  them  down  the  road.  Then 
measure  the  length.  Plymouth  twine  wins  out —  7% 
to  16%  longer  than  cheaper  twines. 


Plymouth  binder  twine 
is  made  by  the  makers 
of  Plymouth  rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mas3. 
Welland,  Canada 


Beginning  Raspberry 
Growing 

I  have  a  lot  sloping  to  the  east,  quite 
heavy  soil,  which  I  should  like  to  plant 
to  raspberries  if  you  think  it  would  be  a 
paying  venture.  I  have  a  thirty-acre 
farm  in  New  Hampshire  and  should  like 
to  get  into  something  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  living  for  my  wife  and  myself. 

Massachusetts.  m.  b.  s. 

Y"ou  will  do  well  to  make  haste  slowly 
in  this  case.  Most  raspberry  growers 
have  learned  the  art  by  hard  knocks  of 
experience,  and  while  this  is  all  right  for 
the  man  who  has  a  stabilized  business  in 
other  lines  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  man 
who  hopes  to  make  a  success  on  his  ven¬ 
ture  within  two  or  three  years.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  game  is  very  largely  a  local  market¬ 
ing  proposition.  Look  into  local  condi¬ 
tions  thoroughly  before  leaving  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  now  have.  Write  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  to  your  State  experiment 
station,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  bulletins 
on  the  subject  and  get  all  the  practical 
experience  you  can  before  you  start.  By 
that  time  you  may  have  learned  things 
that  will  not  be  so  enticing.  So  far  as 
the  soil  and  exposure  are  concerned  you 
will  be  all  right,  but  other  factors  are 
more  important.  Inquire  into  the  labor 
conditions,  most  successful  varieties  in 
the  community,  and  so  on.  h.  b.  t. 

“Quick,  Sam,  a  wildcat’s  jes  run  into 
tha’  house  with  yer  wife.”  “Wal,  he’ll 
jes’  have  to  git  out  the  best  way  he  can !” 

• — Judge. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


LEA 

W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Send 


_ today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
auickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors,  Rip-  \ 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000in  sparetime*  I 
It's  easy.  Write  quick 

_ HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  . 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centervalte.lowa  \  **%£*&. 
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COPPER  SULPHATE 

( Blue  Vitriol ) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure, 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  ▲  New  York 


!■ 


New  Coulters 

for  Old  “Acmes” 

Thousands  of  old  ACMES  are  being  renovated 
this  year  at  small  cost  with  new  Coulters.  They 
are  then  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  bought.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish  Coulters  for  any  Acme 
Harrow  sold  since  the  No.  15  which  was  manuf  ac* 
tured  about  1890.  Acme  Coulters  are  made  of  very 
tough,  high-carbon  steel.  Every  one  is  backed  bg 
an  unqualified  guarantee— almost  never  exercised 
because  they  give  such  long  and  successful  service 

Fop  Your  Tractor 

The  ACME  line  is  built  for  use  with  large  Tractors  and 
for  small  Tractors  of  the  garden  type.  Also  combina¬ 
tion  harrows  for  use  with  either  horse3  or  tractor.  You 
can  buy  a  horsedrawn  ACME  this  year  and  add  to  it 
later  the  equipment  for  use  with  your  tractor.  You 
need  no  other  tool  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed  quickly 
and  economically. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  any.  size  ACME 
Harrow  or  Coulters.  Ask  him.  If  he  is  unable  to 
supply  you  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO. 

938  Drexel  Building 


Philadelphia 


Penna. 


D,TCHES 

TFRRACjS  V 


Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Fleid 
>rracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 


.  .aen.  Upen  uratnage.  tiling . 

racing,  road  grading.  Low  pncea  liberal 

ms.  Send  for  free  book.  , _ , 

rensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader*  Co.,  Inc. 


Day* 

Trial 
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Experience  With  Sheep 


I  am  going  to  begin  by  finding  fault 
with  readers  who  have  sheep.  They 
keep  as  quiet  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Sheep  are  pleasant  animals 
ito  talk  about,  as  well  as  worthy.  One 
reason  .Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  stands  in  the  fore¬ 
front  among  farm  papers  is  that  so  many 
of  its  readers  contribute  to  it  or  bring 
their  problems.  The  way  they  are  han¬ 
dled  brings  loyalty.  Some  so-called  farm 
papers  are  filled  by  professionals  who 
have  no  practical  experience,  and  cannot 
write  unless  to  tell  us  how,  or  give  big 
storfes  of  successful  farmers  away  off 
yonder,  but  what  we  want  is  the  living, 
the  work  and  problems  of  others  in  our 
class.  A  report  of  failures  is  more  useful 
than  one  of  exaggerated  success. 

I  assume  that  contributions  on  sheep 


W.  W.  Reynolds,  the  Sheep  Man 

are  too  scarce,  and  although  during  past 
years  I  have  had  considerable,  perhaps 
enough  to  influence  fatigue,  I  move  over 
to  the  machine  this  first  evening  of 
March.  There  are  over  150  Southdown- 
Delaine  lambs,  from  five  to  ten  weeks  old 
here,  that  are  easy  to  look  at.  They  and 
the  ewes  are  in  two  stables,  one  40  by 
80  and  the  other  24  by  50,  each  with  a 
small  yard  with  troughs  and  littered  with 
cornstalks.  Fodder  musses  up  a  place 
so  that  most  of  it  is  fed  on  fields,  but  it 
is  useful  when  sheep  must  be  kept  in  to 
knock  the  filth  out  of  their  feet.  The 
man  who  keeps  fine  sheep  has  had  a 
liberal  education  on  sore  feet  and  knows 
the  prevention  and  cure. 

The  duty  of  these  half-blood  lambs  is 
to  fatten  well,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
they  get  all  the  exercise  needed  in  the 
stable  and  yard,  but  before  we  grew 
these,  and  lambing  was  later,  every  sheaf 
and  shock  was  fed  a  field  or  two  distant. 
This  plan  is  carried  out  yet  before  lambs 
come,  and  with  ewes  waiting  for  lambs, 
but  now  they  are  all  at  the  barns.  In  a 
month  more  the  lambs  will  be  gone,  then 
out  go  the  elves.  Many  sheep  get  too 
little  exercise.  This  half-blood  scheme 
is  comparatively  new  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia.  There  are  more 
fine  sheep  in  a  circle  200  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter  than  anywhere  else  of  that  area  in 
the  world.  The  first  settlers  over  the 
whole  land  all  had  nondescript  sheep  to 
grow  their  clothing,  but  fine  ones  were 
brought  from  France  and  Spain  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut,  and  to  the  above  cir¬ 
cle.  They  have  been  much  improved  and 
made  a  permanency  here. 

Until  about  25  years  ago,  when  it  was 
learned  how  good  lamb  is,  all  that  could 
be  were  carried  for  wool,  regardless  of  age 
or  sex.  Wethers  were  sometimes  held  un¬ 
til  the  fleece  lost  weight,  and  later  until 
three  or  four,  when  they  were  fattened, 
clipped  and  sold,  but  now  if  one  lives 
longer  than  to  grow  one  fleece  he  is 
lucky.  Our  plan  is  to  grow  all  the  wool 
possible  from  ewes,  grow  enough  fine 
lambs  to  keep  the  flock  pure,  and  sell  the 
others  fat  and  clipped  at  one  year  when 
they  go  for  lamb.  Then  at  shearing  I 
■will  be  about  and  mark  every  sheep  that 
is  short  on  weight  and  quality  of  wool. 
These  get  off  the  place  before  next  breed¬ 
ing  time.  With  these,  the  wether  and  hot¬ 
house  lambs  chased  off,  it  will  keep  the 
census  from  increasing  like  grasshoppers. 

New  England,  New  York  and  parts  of 


Pennsylvania  where  sheep  are  scarce, 
are  really  better  fitted  for  them  than  we 
are.  They  have  all  we  do  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  more  good  springs  and  rivulets,  but 
we  have  the  habit,  and  it  is  a  labor,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fertilizer  saver.  There  are 
different  breeds  here,  and  various  methods 
in  practice.  Some  grow  none,  but  buy 
western  lambs  to  run  on  pasture  and  the 
second  growth  of  meadows,  and  if  bought 
early  will  fatten.  Later  ones  must  have 
some  feed  and  both  generally  are  profit¬ 
able,  but  that  may  change.  Farmers  in 
all  these  Middle  West  States  have  been 
running  them  up  on  each  other,  and  the 
owners  are  getting  smart.  Then  we  have 
flocks  of  grades,  and  of  registei-ed,  and 
the  latter  must  have  real  good  care  for 
fairs  and  individual  sales.  There  are  also 
men  who  buy  up  sheep  of  all  kinds,  sort 
and  sell  to  home  buyers,  and  one  friend 
handles  thousands  of  Delaine  ewes  and 
ships  everywhere. 

The  only  drawback  in  our  work  is 
dressing  of  lambs.  It  is  awful  to  murder 
the  nice,  innocent  little  fellows,  literally 


“a  slaughter  of  the  innocents,”  and  I 
won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  We 
never  used  but  one,  and  it  did  not  taste 
right.  It  was  something  like  eating  a 
baby,  but  we  make  it  up  by  calling  for 
chops  of  total  strangers  every  chance. 
Now  to  come  back  at  the  keepers  who  do 
nothing  to  forward  the  sheep  industry  in 
this  paper  or  elsewhere.  There  they  go, 
not  doing  a  thing,  perhaps  wearing  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  wool  instead  of  first  wear  of 
their  fibers,  and  not  educating  others  on 
the  value  of  virgin  wool,  and  the  worth 
and  delicacy  of  lamb.  If  only  one  half 
the  sheep  owners  had  done  this  the  public 
would  be  grabbing  all  grown  and  calling 
for  more.  Notice  the  dullness  in  wool 
and  the  clothing  trade  because  the  public 
have  lost  confidence.  Sheep  owners  should 
magnify  their  business.  No  class  is  in 
more  necessary,  honorable  work  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  wool  is  the  only 
deficit,  and  the  only  commodity  counter¬ 
feited. 

To  return  to  the  lambs,  if  they  bring 
the  high  dollar  they  must  be  fat.  The 
mothers  must  have  everything  they  want 
for  plenty  of  milk,  and  troughs  in  the 
creeps  have  some  of  everything  that  is 
good.  The  standbys  are  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  Soy  bean  hay,  oats,  corn  and  some 
bran,  but  a  little  oilmeal  and  dairy  feed 
with  molasses  in  it  pleases  them.  Then 
salt,  condition  powder  and  water  must  be 
handy  at  all  times,  and  they  know  what 
they  want  of  all  these.  One  fellow  will 
sort  out  a  grain  of  corn  or  oats,  and  the 
one  next  may  want  a  flake  of  bran,  or 
may  run  to  the  rack  for  hay  or  to  the  salt 
box.  No  science  is  needed  to  tell  them. 
Nature  fixes  that,  so  the  way  to  do  is  to 
have  everything  handy.  We  have  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  first  installment  shipped  to 
a  commission  man  in  New  York :  $11.38 
net  for  10  weeks  old,  and  the  ewes  clipped 
12.G  lbs.  last  year.  This  with  enough 
manure  to  cover  a  field  and  grow  stubble 
like  pick  handles  will  give  us  some  of  this 
jnucli-talked-of  relief. 

Here  is  this  McNary  squabble  that  has 
cost  millions  and  engendered  bad  feeling, 
and  I  can  wipe  it  away  with  one  para¬ 


graph.  Double  our  number  of  sheep,  feed 
the  hay  and  surplus  grain  to  them,  and 
let  a  lot  of  land  that  maniacs  tear  up  stay 
in  pasture.  Save  labor,  machinery,  twine, 
thrashing  bills  and  get  a  better  price  for 
things  because  there  will  be  no  surplus. 
Then  save  the  money  paid  foreigners  for 
wool  and  let  it  circulate  among  us.  Here 
is  a  Congress  of  531  members,  some  of 
whom  should  know  this,  spouting  on 
everything  of  no  earthly  use  for  relief, 
and  some  things  that  would  be  an  appal¬ 
ling  damage,  and  not  a  fellow  of  them  say¬ 
ing  a  word  about  reducing  surplus  by 
growing  our  imports.  “We  must  do  it 
ourselves”  and  kick  out  the  dunderheads 
or  the  crafty  schemers  who  misrepresent 
us.  They  know  that  wool  is  counter¬ 
feited  and  sold  for  the  fibers  we  grow, 
but  they  kicked  the  Capper  bill  back 
again  last  January. 

Now  to  prove  how  men  can  be  relieved 
of  the  surplus  evil,  here  it  is  on  many 
farms,  and  the  growing  of  deficits  will 
prove  it  anywhere.  Take  cotton.  Four 
years  ago  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Cotton  Association  asked  me  to  come  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  “Friendship  Be¬ 
tween  Cotton  and  Wool  Growers.”  Cot¬ 
ton  was  an  incubus  as  it  is  now,  and  col¬ 


ored  labor  was  coming  north  in  train¬ 
loads.  To  fit  them  I  bore  down  more 
heavily  on  livestock  than  on  friendship. 
Quite  a  bunch  let  their  ground  alone  and 
began  on  the  “piney  woods”  sheep ;  later 
they  sowed  better  grass,  bought  ewes  and 
rams,  and  they  sell  lambs  high  as  we  do. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the 
association  ending :  “Talk  about  relief. 
This  is  the  best  farm  relief  known.”  An¬ 
other  bunch  engaged  cattle  and  one  of 
them  writes,  “I  have  a  fence  clean 
around  my  plantation.  I  have  cattle  and 
anybody  may  have  the  colored  brothers.” 
Those  men  do  not  care  a  cent  about  the 
price  of  cotton  except  that  others  have  no 
money  for  the  circulation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  men  who  know  to  get  into  this  melee 
and  encourage  pasture,  hay,  live  stock 
and  the  growth  of  labor-saving  deficits  so 
these  self-seeking  politicians  and  crafty 
self-appointed  farm  leaders,  with  no  cal¬ 
lus  on  their  hands  from  handling  a  ma¬ 
nure  fork  will  find  their  occupation  gone. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Country-wide  Situation 

Why  Market  Expenses  Rose.  Selling 

in  Small  Lots.  Datry  anl  Fruit 
Conditions  Better. 

The  price  of  food  in  the  cities  is  higher 
by  nearly  two-thirds  and  on  the  farm  by 
less  than  one-third  as  compared  with  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  This  means  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  still  less  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar,  only  20  cents  in  some  cases  instead 
of  the  old-time  30  cents  or  more,  which 
seemed  little  enough. 

The  reason  is  that  the  costs  of  market¬ 
ing  have  gone  up  because  of  higher 
freights  on  the  produce,  higher  city  rents, 
and  more  pay  to  everybody  who  handles 
the  goods  from  the  country  freight  agent, 
the  brakeman,  and  the  city  truck  drivers 
along  to  every  clerk  and  salesman  in  the 
commission  house  and  retail  stores. 

Machinery  has  brought  down  the  cost 
of  some  things,  but  the  machinery  of  the 
produce  market  system  costs  more  than 
ever.  Where  is  the  Edison  or  Ford  who 
will  bring  out  a  machine  for  selling  the 
goods  to  consumers  without  taking  one- 
half  to  four-fifths  for  toll?  This  com¬ 
ment  is  suggested  by  an  inquiry  from  a 
New  Hampshire  man  :  “Why  can’t  farm¬ 
ers  have  direct  farm-to-consumer  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  products,  thereby,  cutting 
out  the  loss  to  both  in  the  middleman 
method?” 


High  Cost  of  Retailing 

One  big  reason  is  the  cost  of  freight. 
Shipments  in  small  lots  from  distant  sec¬ 
tions  are  terribly  handicapped  in  com¬ 
parison  with  full  carlots,  and  the  lack  of 
much  success  in  selling  through  parcel 
post  suggests  other  difficulties.  It  is  very 
hard  to  arrange  any  way  by  which  a  far¬ 
mer  or  even  a  group  of  farmers  can  keep 
a  group  of  consumers  supplied  with  what 
they  want  and  when  they  want  it  the 
year  around.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  trou  - 
ble  both  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  trade  in  this  way  and  only  com¬ 
paratively  few  seem  to  stick  to  the  plan 
very  long.  Another  great  handicap  to 
farmers  at  a  distance  is  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  building  up  a  trade  of  this 
kind.  _  It  is  hardly  practicable  for  him 
even  if  he  is  a  good  salesman  to  canvass 
the  cities  and  talk  consumers  iilto  buying 
his  goods  by  mail  or  express.  It  has  been 
done  to  some  extent,  but  the  difficulties 
creep  up  numerously. 

It  looks  as  if  the  middleman  would  last 
a  good  while  longer.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  sell  goods,  especially  to 
sell  them  at  retail,  and  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  of  various  kinds  that  producers 
seldom  think  of  is  a  necessary  result  of 
distribution  to  consumers.  It  looks  now 
as  if  the  best  results  would  be  secured  by 
getting  the  whole  system  under  control 
of  organized  producers  so  that  the  abuses 
and  needless  expenses  can  be  cut  down. 
That  is,  the  greatest  hope  just  now  seems 
to  lie  in  improvement  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  in  doing  away  with  it 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
farmers  who  can  sell  some  products  direct 
by  means  of  advertising  or  other  forms 
of  salesmanship  and  these  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  with  the  hope  that  new  ways 
will  be  found  to  cut  expenses  and  improve 
the  position  of  producers. 

Dairy  Fosition  Good. 

Recent  gains  in  butter  prices  are  only 
partly  offset  by  advances  in  cases  of  mill 
feed.  The  few  dairymen  who  buy  hay 
find  prices  a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
On  the  wdiole  there  is  probably  a  slightly 
larger  margin  of  profit  in  making  butter 
than  for  some  time  past. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  decreased  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  decrease  is  only  moderate,  but 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  calves  of  the 
right  stock  should  be  kept  and  raised  in 
expectation  of  a  better  market  when  they 
are  ready  for  sale.  The  average  price  o*f 
good  dairy  cows  has  been  working  slowly 
upward  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
dairy  business  is  doing  as  well  as  most 
lines  of  farming,  and  prime  dairy  cows 
seem  likely  to  be  in  brisk  demand  so  long 
as  butter  stays  fairly  high  and  feeds  are 
selling  at  moderate  prices,  which  means 
probably  at  least  another  year  of  fairly 
favorable  conditions. 

Horses  and  beef  cattle  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  also.  Stock  may 
have  been  discouraged  by  low  prices,  but 
it  seems  as  if  the  turn  may  be  near  for 
cattle  and  it  must  come  sooner  or  later 
for  horses  of  the  kind  wanted  for  heavy 
work.  Just  now  the  average  country¬ 
wide  price  for  horses  is  only  about  $1 
higher  than  for  cows.  It  is  said  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  going  back  to  horses  for  city 
hauling  of  goods,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
because  it  is  figured  out  that  the  use  of 
horses  will  show  the  lower  costs  in  the 
long  run.  A  rise  in  price  of  gasoline,  oil 
and  trucks  might  change  the  situation 
here  at  short  notice. 

Demand  for  Apples. 

The  apple  market  has  been  slowly 
creeping  up.  A  year  ago,  in  contrast,  the 
price  was  falling.  The  result  has  been 
rather  unexpected  to  many  holders  and 
pleasantly  so  since  the  present  level  of 
prices  for  many  leading  lines  of  apples 
is  now  about  on  last  year’s  level.  Cold- 
storage  Baldwins  and  Greenings  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  boked  Winesaps  in 
the  Northwest  are  selling  about  as  high 
as  they  were  in  March,  1926.  These 
prices  are  not  high  but  compared  with 
conditions  early  in  the  season  the  situa¬ 
tion  looks  encouraging.  Storage  apples 
have  been  going  out  fast  and  the  stocks 
remaining  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
late  boxed  varieties  packed  in  oil  paper 
can  be  held  late  in  the  Summer.  The 
export  trade  is  also  very  satisfactory  and 
likely  to  call  for  at  least  a  million  barrels 
more  of  apples  for  British  and  continen¬ 
tal  markets.  Competition  from  Australia 
begins  late  in  March  but  is  likely  to  be 
less  active  than  usual.  g.  b.  f. 


Signs  of  Spring  are  with  us  here,  Feb. 
27,  pussy  willow  blooms  are  out,  the  har¬ 
dier  flowers  are  blooming,  grass  is  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly,  and  the  evergreen  for¬ 
ests  are  taking  on  a  new  luster.  We  have 
most  of  our  early  garden  planted  out, 
peas,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.  The 
smelts  a  e  running  up  the  Columbia  River 
now  and  ive  are  feasting  upon  this  nutri¬ 
tious  little  fish.  They  cost  us  one  cent 
per  pound  now  at  the  first  market,  though 
I  would  rather  dip  them  myself  and  en¬ 
joy  the  sport.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 

Rainier,  Ore. 


Junior  had  been  given  his  first  pair  of 
trousers,  also  an  overcoat.  Needless  to 
say,  he  was  very  proud.  The  other  day 
his  father  took  him  out  and  noticed  that 
he  insisted  on  keeping  his  overcoat  op¬ 
ened.  “Keep  your  coat  buttoned,  son, 
like  daddy.”  “But,  daddy,”  he  replied, 
“everybody  can  see  you’ve  got  on  pants  !” 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
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f^FAPM 

has  a  Reputation 
for  FOOD/ 


And  Now . . . 

GAS  RANGES  for  the  Farm 

No  matter  where  you  live  ...  no 
matter  how  far  from  gas  service  .  .  . 
you  can  have  all  the  conveniences 
of  cooking  with  gas.  Red  Cross  Gas 
Ranges  are  supplied  with  the  new 
Bottled  Gas  Installation.  Positiv¬ 
ely  safe.  Gas  is  non-poisonous.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  change  cylinders.  Fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  gas  shipped  anywhere.  Each 
cylinder  4  to  8  weeks  capacity.  Fre¬ 
quent  renewals  unnecessary.  Gas 
costs  but  little  more  than  average 
city  rates.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature. 


Huge, well  cooked  meals 


THE  farm  is  famous  for  good  food. 

Fresh  vegetables  .  .  .  new  laid  eggs  . . . 
golden  butter  .  .  .  pure  milk  and  cream 
With  the  aid  of  a  good  range,  the  farm 
cook  produces  dishes  that  are  the  envy 
and  despair  of  her  city  sisters ! 

She  relies  on  her  Red  Cross  Range.  Its 
even,  dependable  heat  bakes  to  a  turn  the 
oven-full  of  goodies  she  prepares  at  holi¬ 
day  time.  When  summer  comes,  and  hired 
men  are  employed,  her  Red  Cross  Range 
helps  her  have  huge,  well-cooked  meals 
ready  on  time. 

In  winter  the  Red  Cross  Range  keeps 
the  kitchen  and  nearby  rooms  comfortably 
warm. 

Red  Cross  Ranges  are  economical.  They 
get  all  the  heat  out  of  the  fuel.  Ask  the 
nearest  Red  Cross  dealer  about  them.  He 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  just  whatever  size 
and  type  of  Red  Cross  Range  you  want. 


FREE.. 

expert  information 

Ask  for  the  illustrated  treatise, 
“Scientific  Cooking  and  Heating  on 
the  Farm. ’’This  valuable  bookdeals 
with  all  types  of  house  and  kitchen 
arrangement,  in  detail.  It  tells  you 
how  to  choose  the  exact  style  of 
range  most  convenient  for  your 
kitchen  and  most  efficient  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  and  nearby  rooms 
comfortably  warm.  Written  by  an 
expert.  Free.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address. 


Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Co-Operative  Foundry  Co,,  Rochester  New  York 


RANGES 


FURNACES 


Features  that  make  the 
Red  Cross  Range 
efficient 

Deep,  roomy  fire  box ;  extra  heavy, 
easily  removable  linings;  rugged 
brick  for  hard  coal;  thick  cast- 
iron  for  soft  coal,  wood  or  coke. 

Scientific  flue  arrangement;  even 

distribution  of  heat  for  baking. 

Spacious  oven;  evenly  heated; 
bakes  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

Good-looking  lines;  no  “fussy" 
scroll  work  thatcollectsdustand 
is  hard  to  clean. 

Water-front;  optional  at  moderate 
additional  cost. 

Large  reservoir;  copper  or  cast-iron 
with  porcelain  enamel  lining. 

Finish;  durable  gray  or  black  enamel 
fused  into  the  iron;  polished  top. 

Large-sized  ash  pan;  easy  to  handle, 
perfectly  balanced  to  prevent 
spilling. 

Convenient  warming  closet  sup¬ 
plied  on  many  models. 


FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 

RED  CROSS 
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In  “Aphis  years’* 

SBKEr  from  20 %  to  60 %  of  the 
HBr  apple  crop  may  be  injured. 

Mr  Remember  the  clusters  of  under-  nS 
y  sized,  deformed  and  worthless  “Aphis- 
f  apples?”  Consider  the  following  figures: \ 

1500  “Aphis”  apples  ) 

or  >  1  bushel 

300  sound  apples  ) 

Control  of  Aphis  with  “Black  Leaf  40”  costs 
only  a  few  cents  per  tree.  It  pays.  Kills  not 
only  by  direct  contact  (hitting)  but  in  extra 
measure  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This  “extra  i 
L  measure”  of  protection  you  cannot  ob-  k 
WLtain  from  non-volatile  insecticides. •— 

Dealers  sell  “Black  Leaf  40”  in 

Several  package  sizes.  6  <| Wf  471 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  jBh 
^^^^Corp.,  Incorporated, 


t  cornea  wurni^r 
WOOnCT-SOirBAT* 


\  rtlth 

Black  Leaf  40 


40%  Nicotine 


Plant  an  Orchard  this  Spring 

Fruit  growers  who  stick  to  the  job  year  after  year, 
high  or  low  prices,  make  money  from  Peaches  and 
Apples. 

We  Are  Ready  to  Help  You  Start 

Thousands  of  first-quality  trees  in  our  nurseries  are  ready  now 
for  shipping.  If  you  order  five  hundred  or  more  first-size  Apple 
or  Peach  trees  you  may  send  as  low  as  10  percent  of  the  price 
with  the  order.  You  pay  the  balance  Nov.  1  or  earlier,  at  your 
convenience. 

We  have  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Small  Fruits  for  orchards  or 
home  garden. 

Prices  are  cheap  this  spring,  but  the  quality  of  the  trees  is 
high.  Whether  large  or  small  orders  you  want  our  prices  and 
plan  of  buying  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Our  Special  Spring  List 

Old  Patterson  Nurseries  Box  R  Stewartstown,  Penna. 

Pay  for  the  Trees  Next  Fall 


10  Dahliaand  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs  colors,  sent  prepaid 

for  SI. OO.  JIIUFAKM,  Mlddleburgh,  N.  V. 


Vinac  Concord,  X  year.  No.  1,  $3.50 
trt  per  100.  Worden,  Niagara, 

Agawam,  Lindley,;l  yr..  No.  1,  $4  per  100.  Cacoand  Port¬ 
land,  40c  ea.  Seed  Potatoes,  Evergreen,  Blight  Resist- 
ant  kind,  S3  perbu.  IRA  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Cntr.  Rannc  Large  green  Tokio,  very  heavy  producers 
ijUja  LJCallJ  for  both  seed  and  hay,  S  2  per  bu.  Norfolk, 
cash  with  order.  S.  W.  HARRIS  108  third  St.  Norfolk,  Va. 


NORTHERN  SPY  POTATO— Write  for  Prices. 
Geo.  W.  Weiclmger,  Bayfield,  Wis.  H.  1.  Box  105 


Seed  (Pats 


Cleaned  Right— Free  from  Weeds 

GOOD  Oat  Seed  is  scarce  this  year,  because  of  weather  conditions  last 
harvest.  We  offer  sound,  bright  seed  of  strong  germination.  Ail 
dependable  yielders.  Cleaned  so  carefully  as  to  be  free  from  foul 
seeds  of  all  kinds. 


«/!•>>  A  standard  “sprangle”  variety  of  sterling  merit.  Very 
Oliver  funic  hardy.  Strong,  stiff  straw  that  won’t  lodge  easily. 
Kernels,  bright  with  very  thin  hulls — popular  with  rolled  oats  makers.  A 
good  variety  for  heavy  soils.  Early.  Often  sowed  with  Canada  Field  Peas. 

t(c  j;  L  Popular  for  a  Quarter  century.  Great  root  de- 

OWealSU  OeieCl  velopment  makes  it  drought-resistant.  Does  well 
on  trying  soils.  Succeeds  iu  all  sections. 

t(r>l  .  » >  a  typical  “horse  mane”  or  “side”  variety,  kept  pure  by 

LIUSter  hand  selection  of  the  seed  stock.  Extremely  early.  Grain 
large  and  plump  with  medium  thin  hull. 

Clovers ,  Alfalfa ,  Timothy ,  Pasture  Grasses 

Medium  Bed  that  is  hardy  and  safe.  Mammoth  and  Alsike  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  Genuine  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  scarified.  Alfalfa- 
liardy  strains — genuine  "Grimm"  and  our  own  “Northwest”  brand.  Clean 
Timothy. 

/v  «  r-  it  r>.  "Lancaser  Sure  Crop”  Com— best  double  pur- 
Uther  rield  crops  pose — silo-crib — corn.  Maine-grown  and  Mich¬ 
igan-certified  Seed  Potatoes.  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Canada  Field  Peas 
and  other  Specialties. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Samples — FREE 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  feTT)  Penna. 


Conditions  of  Employment 
in  Greenhouse 

Wliat  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  regard¬ 
ing  hours  of  labor  for  a  man  hired  by  the 
week  to  grow  plants  in  greenhouse  and 
attend  to  fires  and  keep  right  tempera- 
•  ture  in  greenhouse  both  day  and  night? 
How  many  hours  per  week  is  he  supposed 
to  put  in,  when  paid  at  so  much  per 
week?  If  he  works  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day  is  he  entitled 
to  overtime  for  same,  and  is  he  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  day  a  week  off?  Also  should 
he  get  sick  for  a  few  days  is  it  right  for 
employer  to  stop  his  wages,  when  sick¬ 
ness  was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
sleeping  in  cold’  room  in  employer’s 
house  ?  w.  J, 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  Jersey  stating 
the  time  a  person  shall  work  in  green¬ 
houses  or  on  farms.  This  is  a  question 
that  is  usually  settled  between  the  master 
and  the  person  being  employed.  What¬ 
ever  the  agreement  or  hours  may  be  is  the 
condition  under  which  the  person  em¬ 
ployed  usually  works. 

Neither  is  there  any  law  stating  that  a 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  over¬ 
time  spent  in  this  sort  of  employment. 
If  the  person  being  employed  does  not 
wish  to  work  after  the  regular  hours  his 
or  her  only  remedy  is  to  leave  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

Any  arrangement  for  pay  during  times 
of  sickness  is  a  question  to  be  settled 
between  employer  and  employe,  even 
though  the  employe  became  sick  or 
caught  cold  while  performing  his  regular 
duties.  H.  E. 


Two  children,  a  brother  and  sister,  had 
a  dispute  which  ended  in  a  fight.  The 
little  boy  was  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt’s, 
and,  wishing  to  relate  the  affair,  he  said : 
“Me  and  sister  had  a  fight.”  “And  who 
whipped?”  the  aunt  asked.  “Dad  did!” 
answered  the  little  fellow,  honestly. — 
Indianapolis  News. 
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EVERGREENS^|75 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  ><7.50 

Twice  Transplanted.  Appropriate  for  foundation 
planting  or  other  decorative  sch ernes. 

2  Arbor  vitae  pyramidahs,  $1.60  ea.— $3.00;  1  Arbor- 
vitae  (Tom  Thumb),  $1.60;  1  Retinispora  Squarrosa, 
$1.50;  1  Arbor-vitae  Globe,  $1.50.  Total  $7.50. 
aBl  FIVE  FOR  S3.. 5  POSTPAID 


WESTMINSTER 

N  U  RSERY  CATALOG 


is  packed  with  information  on  Ornamental  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Red-leaved 
Barberry,  Vines,  etc.  Your  orders  are  personally  se¬ 
lected,  inspected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY _  Westminster,  Mil. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Florex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  tire 
International  Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession— 1923,  1921,  1925,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 
Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz.,  $2  J.OO 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  25c  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-ot-tho-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


I?  FF  Years  in  the 

lxtmA  *  -  Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio,  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  NewMastodon  Ever- 
bearing  Strawberry — Latham  Red 
Red  Leaved  Japan. 

uthervarietieslisted  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  S35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.N.SCARFF  &  SONS.  New  Carliale,  0. 


Strawberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  on  these  big  moneymakers 


100 

1,000 

5,000 

Premier . 

.  $  .85 

$4.50 

$21.38 

Lupton . 

4.50 

;  21.38 

Sen.  Dunlap . 

. 76 

3.75 

17.85 

22  Other  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  Varieties. 
Order  direct.  Free  Catalog  of  Culture  and  Prices. 


RAYNEIt  KUOS.  SALISBURY,  M». 


FRUIT  TREES 


2-year  old  with  a 
perfectly  strong 
Root  system  sure 
to  grow  5-7  ft.  Apples,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.,  70c  each.  Send  for  free  Price  List. 
The  Hermandorfer  Nurseries,  Bucks  Co..  Kintnersville,  Pa. 


50  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1.50  p$d 

First-size  bulbs,  1 K  to  inch  in  diameter; 
large  flowering  varieties  in  a  mixture  select¬ 
ed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  today. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet— now 
N.  LEON  WINTZER,  Box  26.  West  Grove,  Pa. 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound. 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman  YORK,  PA. 


BUY “SYRACUSE” 
RED  CLAY  - 

FLOWER  POTS 

AND  DRAIN  TILE 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY,  Inc. 

BOX  250  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


CcountyA  FRUIT  FARM 

Overlooking  City  Hudson  and  River;  125  acres,  70  acres 
in  Apples,  Pears, Cherries,  about  60o0  bearing  fruit  trees; 
about  6000  Dew  Berries;  remainder  55  acres  in  timber  and 
woodland  enough  to  pay  f  or  property,  6  i  oom  bungalow, 
barn,  shed,  horses,  machinery,  etc,  $1500  cash,  balance 
can  remain  on  mortgage,  easy  terms,  come  at  once. 

Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS 

We  Pay  the  Freight  Direct  from  the  Itcliiiery  to  Yonr  Station 
HH)%  Pennsylvania  Tractor  Oils.  ‘•Only  one  grade,  the  best” 

Heavy  in  30-Gal,  Steeldrums,  63c.  50,Gal.  Steeldrums,  SOkje 
Extraheavyin30-Gal.  “  65c.  50-Gal.  “  6 1  o 

Faucets  included.  MotorOil  Prices  run  from  35o,  Filtered 
mixed  Base  Oils,  100;S  Penn.,  to  68}£o  per  gallon.  Send 
make,  year  and  model  of  car,  truck  or  tractor,  we  will 
recommend  the  right  oil. 

UE1)  SEAL  MOTOR  O’LS,  HI  Nassau  Street,  Neir  York.  N.  Y. 


. . . 
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||  Intensive  Strawberry  II 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

||  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
1|  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
||  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  || 
||  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
||  gardener  and  small  commercial  1 1 
||  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 
|l  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  || 
||  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  || 
11  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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30  YEARS’  OLD  AND  Women  and  Work-at-Home 

AS  GOOD  AS  EVER  Schemes 


“I  have  a  ‘Cutaway’  Harrow  that  I  have  had  30 
years  and  there  is  a  lot  of  good  service  in  it 
yet  if  I  can  get  the  little  cup  that  screws  on 
Hie  axle.  I  will  appreciate  very  much  if  you 
will  send  it  by  insured  parcel  post.” — J.  C. 
Wakefield,  Glencoe,  Ala. 

25  Years-Still  in  Service 

‘‘My  father  bought  one  of  your  7-ft.  disks  25 
years  ago  and  it  is  still  in  use;  it  was  a  little 
wooden  frame  disk  and  always  did  good  work 
with  light  draft.” — Ed.  Frey,  Remington,  Ind. 

18  Years  of  Service 

‘‘Please  send  me  your  complete  catalog  on  har¬ 
rows  and  book,  ‘The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’  I 
have  been  using  one  of  your  Single  Action  Har¬ 
rows  for  18  years.” — P.  G.  Greenleaf,  R.  F.  I). 
1,  Auburn,  Maine. 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
w ih j-wj-'l °f  cutlery  steel,  heat  treat- 
1  .  ed  and  forged  sharp  for  bet¬ 

ter  work  and  longer  wear.  Reversible  gangs. 
Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine. 
Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

44  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  g£r* 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


Planting,  gathering 
and  marketing  crops  of  various 
kinds  every  month  in  the  year— 
that’s  what  farmers  in  the  South 
are  doing.  Many  of  these  busy, 
prosperous,  happy  farmers  have 
come  from  less-favored  sections 
(and  still  they  come)  into  the  ge¬ 
nial  Southland.  Here  they  can 
raise  all  kinds  of  crops — two  or 
three  crops  a  year  on  the  same 
ground — all  the  time  improving 
their  land  and  making  its  market 
price  greater. 

Good  farm  lands  at  moderate 
prices;  reliable  farm  labor  at  fair 
wages;  family  living  at  low  cost 
-—all  here  in  the  Southland  for 
the  farmer. 


Write  and  say  what  kind  of  farming  you 
want  to  do,  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  and 
show  you  how  to  do  it 
— and  make  more  mon¬ 
ey  farming  than  ever  in 
your  life  before.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  A.  Park,  Gen. 
Imm.  &Ind.  Agt.,L.&N. 
R.  R.,  Dept.  RN-12 
Louisville,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get  J 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guaratuee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Part  IV 

Outdoor  Work. — Upon  the  strong,  ac¬ 
tive,  out-of-door  woman  Dame  Fortune 
smiles  brightly.  Her  good  health,  when 
combined  with  business  ability,  makes  it 
possible  for  her  to  do  many  things,  de¬ 
nied  to  women  of  weaker  constitutions. 
The  writer  was  much  surprised  recently 
by  the  achievement  of  one  widow  left 
with  a  farm  which  did  not  pay.  Four 
years  ago  she  commenced  propagating 
shrubs,  evergreens  and  roses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  she  set  out  a  plot  of  blue  spruce  and 
arbor  vitse  seedlings,  at  the  same  time. 
During  the  last  season  she  cleared  $1,500 
on  evergreens  alone.  This  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  much  hard  work. 
Up  to  the  past  season  her  profits  were 
negligible,  but  the  business  is  now  on  its 
feet,  and  pays  very  satisfactory  dividends. 
She  has  added  shade  trees  to  her  nursery 
rows  now,  which  will  be  ready  to  sell 
next  Spring. 

Poultry. — Probably  the  most  success¬ 
ful  money-making  plan  followed  by  the 
most  women,  is  poultry  raising.  As  this 
is  a  matter  requiring  both  thorough  study 
and  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  out¬ 
line  the  various  successful  methods  here. 
It  requires  skillful  management,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  breeds,  feeding  and 
housing,  as  well  as  an  ability  to  handle 
changing  market  conditions.  While  many 
are  making  it  pay  a  living  wage,  others 
claim  that  the  profits  are  meager.  Unless 
having  had  previous  experience  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  start  with  more  than  a  dozen 
birds  until  the  “tricks”  of  poultry  man¬ 
agement  are  well  learned.  A  successful 
poultrywoman  nearby  keeps  in  addition 
to  her  large  flock  of  chickens,  a  flock  of 
fine  Muscovy  ducks,  numbering  about  50. 
These  birds  are  larger  than  the  usual 
ducks,  averaging  about  10  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  are  not  so  oily  as  either  the  goose 
or  other  ducks,  and  for  table  use  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  bringing  attractive  prices  in 
the  markets.  They  are  easy  to  raise,  and 
are  far  less  noisy  than  other  breeds.  They 
are  worth  about  40  cents  a  pound.  Wo¬ 
men  are  succeeding  with  the  raising  of 
turkeys— especially  with  the  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  which,  they  tell  me,  resist  black¬ 
head,  the  enemy  of  the  giant  Bronzes,  in 
so  many  localities.  Geese,  guinea  fowls, 
pheasants,  and  pea  fowls,  when  raised 
in  addition  to  chickens,  often  add  appre¬ 
ciably  to  the  usual  income. 

Live  Stock. — Women  have  succeeded 
on  farms  as  breeders  of  several  sorts.  In 
Guilford,  Conn.,  a  young  woman  has 
achieved  remarkable  success  as  a  breeder 
of  fine  sheep.  Another  has  proven  that 
Angora  goats  are  even  more  profitable, 
and  quite  as  easily  managed.  Belgian 
hares,  Flemish  Giants,  and  chinchilla 
rabbits  are  raised  easily,  and  return  good 
profits.  As  there  is  always  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  squabs,  pigeon  raising  may  be 
made  to  return  a  fair  income.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  handling,  however,  is  quite  cost¬ 
ly,  and,  for  that  reason,  is  seldom  popu¬ 
lar.  The  writer  has  proven  after  consid¬ 
erable  experience,  that  capary  raising,  if 
rightly  managed,  will  add  attractively  to 
a  woman’s  income.  If  proper  facilities 
are  available  goldfish  of  several  sorts  can 
be  profitably  raised  on  the  farm.  Collect¬ 
ing  insects  and  skillfully  drying  and 
mounting  them  for  biological  supply 
houses  or  raising  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits 
for  the  same  places,  pay  fair  returns, 
also.  Even  the  field  of  successful  stock 
and  horse  breeding  has  been  invaded  by 
women.  In  fact,  the  national  records  of 
exceedingly  prominent  dairy  farmers, 
show  the  names  of  several  women.  They 
have  done  well  also  with  raising  fine 
dogs,  bees  and  selling  honey. 

Accomplishments. — A  young,  up-to- 
the-minute  farmer’s  wife  can  put  “pep” 
into  a  small  community  and  pin  money 
into  her  purse  by  doing  one  of  several 
things.  If  she  does  ball  room  dancing 
well  enough  she  could  open  her  home  one 
evening  a  week  and  conduct  a  dancing 
class.  A  phonograph  or  radio  could  fur¬ 
nish  music.  If  time  permitted,  afternoon 
classes  could  be  held  for  children — one 
day  each  week.  Should  she  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  swimmer,  qualified  as  a  life 
saver,  swimming  lessons  might  be  given 
during  suitable  weather  to  either  classes 
or  individuals  of  children  or  young  wo-* 
mbn.  If  her  home  is  electric  lighted,  she 
can,  at  small  cost,  secure  an  electric 
waving  outfit,  and  can  do  “bobbing”  and 
hair-waving  for  her  friends.  A  good 
kodak,  with  a  knowledge  of  developing 
and  printing,  can  be  made  a  source  of 
profit  and  pleasure.  It  is  well  to  take 
such  pictures  as  one’s  friends  order,  fin¬ 
ishing  and  mounting  tastefully  before  de¬ 
livering.  Pictures  of  children,  home 
scenes  and  young  people,  are  in  demand. 
Developing  and  printing  of  films  should 
be  well  and  promptly  done.  Work  of  this 
sort  may  be  advertised  and  secured  by 
mail.  If  one  lives  near  a  large  town,  it 
saves  much  clerical  work  to  have  all 
films  left  at  a  certain  convenient  drug 
store,  or  photo  supply  shop,  where  they 
would  be  called  for  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  finished  on  certain  other  days. 
The  cost  for  this  accommodation  would 
be  slight. 

There  are  other  things  that  women  can 
do  at  home.  Read  the  next  installment. 
You  may  find  a  helpful  suggestion  Jhere. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


It  can  not  be  mailed 


One  of  the  biggest  benefits  to  you 
of  the  Goodyear  policy  can  not  be 

sent  through  the  mail. 

It  is  the  service  performed  for 
you  by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  recommends  to  you  the  right 
size  and  type  of  tire  for  your  car. 
He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for  you.  He 
fills  it  with  air. 

After  the  tire  is  in  use  he  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  the  maximum  results. 

This  service  means  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  cuts  down  your  tire  bills. 
It  is  something  you  ought  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goodyear  products,  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 
get  aU  this  inbuilt  value  out . 

Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  | 
|  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  \ 
;  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  \ 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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The  sash  are 
cypress  3x6 
ft.,  unpainted 
and  unglazed. 


Prices  named 
are  f.  o.  b.  our 
Irvington  fac¬ 
tory,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  in  Sash 
10  at  the  500  Price 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get 
an  all  cypress  at  a  bargain . 

An  all  cypress  sash  made  with 
blind  mortise ,  white  leaded 
joints f  and  steel  center  brace. 


IN  LOTS  less  than  10,  never  have 
they  been  sold  for  less  than 
$1.95  apiece.  From  now  up 
to  the  first  of  April,  and  not  a 
day  later,  we  will  sell  them  to 
vou  at  $1.95  apiece  and  include 
one  extra  sash  with  every  10  you 
buy. 

That  means  you  get  11  for  every 
10  vou  buy.  Eleven  sash  at  toe 
price  of  ten.  That  makes  each 
sash  cost  you  about  $1.77  apiece. 
That’s  the  same  as  selling  them 
to  you  for  18  cents  less  per  piece. 
It’s  about  8  cents  less  apiece  than 
we  ever  sold  them  for,  even  in 
lots  of  500.  And  don’t  forget 
that  they  are  made  of  cypress. 
You  ask,  “How  can  we  afford  to 
give  one  sash  away  with  every 
10?’’  We  can  do  it  for  two  rea¬ 


sons.  .  In  the  first  place,  we  make 
them  by  the  mile,  thousands  at  a 
.  time.  Second,  we  want  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  kind  of 
goods  we  sell,  and  the  kind  of 
folks  we  are. 

Write  us  how  big  you  want  one 
and  we'll  promptly  quote  you  the 
price.  These  sash  are  .iust  the 
thing  for  a  sash  greenhouse.  We'll 
sell  you  materials  for  the  complete 
thing. 

But  whatever  you  do,  don't 
miss  out  on  getting  these  sash. 
Remember  that  with  every  ton 
you  buy  we  include  one  extra.  An 
extra  one  that  doesn't  cost  you  a 
cent.  Don’t  forget  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  offer  is  good  for  only  a 
limited  time. 


FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS  BUILDERS* OF  GREENHOUSES 


IordL&  IWnhamfi. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses 

Irvington,  New  York 


READ  THIS! 

A  “SURPRISE” 

A  New,  Low  Price,  high  quality,  orchard 
sprayer  for  the  small  grower.  This  new  spray 
pump  is  a  little  wonder— nothing  like  it  ever  de¬ 
signed  before.  Everything  easy  to  “Get  At" — 
nothing  that  any  farm  hand  cannot  understand. 

Capacity  for  one  lead  of  hose  at  oOO  lbs.  pressure. 

2  H.  P.  Engine.  100-gal.  tank. 

Sold  complete  with  truck  or  complete  on  bed 
above  truck.  Can  be  bought  without  engine,  if 
desired.  The  present  low  price  guaranteed  only 
to  April  1,  Mail  a  card  today  for  full  information 
on  the  Surprise  Sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 


120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Old  furniture,  oldchina  with  pictureson,  old  farm 
pictures  colored,  old  books,  maps,  letters,  documents, 
relating  to  N.  Y.  State  and  Long  Island.  State  condition 
and  quantity,  Witt.  Pickering,  Sr-,  Roslyn.L.  I.,  H.  V.  Phone  177, 


PROTECTION 

Fungus  Diseases 

The  SPRA-MOR  effectively  protects 
truck  gardens  from  those  busy  de¬ 
stroyers  which — if  unchecked — cut  so 
deeply  into  your  profits.  To  secure 
the  maximum  returns  from  careful  cul¬ 
tivation,  you  must  spray. 

The  SPRA-MOR  power  traction 
sprayer  is  the  most  sensible  and 
efficient  plant  sprayer  ever  designed. 
One  dependable  motor  drives  two  stage 
compressors  and  propels  machine — -at 
high,  medium,  or  low  speed.  Air, 
forced  into  the  chemical  tank  at  the 
pressure  needed  produces  a  fog-like 
mist  completely  coating  the  plants  with¬ 
out  waste  of  material.  Reaches  top 
and  both  sides  of  row.  Absolutely 
dependable.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 
over  for  growers  of  cucumbers,  onions, 
celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops. 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Write  today, 
for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

600  N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


m 


Cut  out  that  trouble  with  your  timer.  Stop  that  camshaft  knock.  A  Hoof  Cam¬ 
shaft  Adjuster  for  50c  and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  will  double  the  life  of 
the  timer  on  your  Ford  car,  tractor  or  truck,  and  save  an  overhauling  job  of 
$18.00  to  $25.00. 

Stops  Camshaft  End  Play— Easy  to  Install 


That’s  what  ruins  timers,  gives  poor 
contact,  permits  backfiring,  ,  slows 
down  your  speed.  50c  will  stop  it.  Put 
real  pep  in  your  old  car— keep  your 
new  one  running  smooth.  Just  as 
efficient  on_tractor  or  truck. 


No  holes  to  drill.  Nothing  thrown  out. 
Just  remove  timer  case,  take  off  ol  1 
nut,  install  Adjuster  between  Ford 
genuine  timer  and  camshaft  as  per  in¬ 
structions  with  Adjuster.  Simple- 
easy.  Makes  a  big  difference  in  car, 
tractor,  or  truck. 


Introductory  Offer  SOc.  Mail  It  Mow! 

you  at  introductory  price  of  SOc  each. 
Stamps,  check,  money  order  or  C.O.D. 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Tried  and  proved  on  hundreds  of  ma¬ 
chines  in  other  states.  Now  offered  to 


Sent  Post  Paid 

John  C.Hoof  £>  Company.  162  North  Franklin  Street.Chicaco  Ill' 


Clear  Land  with  Tractor  ! 

Paul  W.  Wakeman,  in  issue  of  Fob. 
26,  asks  about  pulling  trees  with  Ford- 
son.  The  last  two  years  I  have  cleared 
three  acres  from  small  trees  with  tractor. 

I  had  a  larger  tractor  but  I  did  not  use 
blocks. 

I  hitch  chain  to  front  end  of  tractor 
and  make  my  pull  in  reverse  gear.  That 
way  I  can  see  what  I  am  doing  and  with 
the  Fordson  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
winding  her  over  backwards  and  killing 
the  operator. 

I  use  two  men  besides  self,  one  to  han¬ 
dle  the  chain  and  one  with  an  ax  to  cut 
part  of  the  roots  before  we  begin.  The 
man  with  the  ax  strikes  it  down  into  the 
dirt  around  the  tree  cutting  off  the  side 
roots  that  are  near  the  surface ;  the  man 
with  the  chain  wraps  it  around  the  tree 
about  as  high  as  his  head,  and  the  trac¬ 
tor  backs  up,  first  bending  the  tree  over 
and  starting  part  of  the  roots.  In  case 
the  tractor  cannot  pull  it  out,  the  man 
with  the  ax  cuts  till  it  can  come  out.  As 
eoon  as  the  wheels  begin  to  dig  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  let  up  on  the  clutch  or  the 
tractor  would  dig  in  till  it  had  no  trac¬ 
tion. 

We  accomplished  a  surprising  amount 
of  work  in  a  day  on  our  job.  Except  in 
special  cases  at  this  day  and  date  it 
seems  the  wrong  tiling  to  clear  more 
farm  land.  I  cleared  lip  this  land  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  right  kind  of  soil  and 
was  suitably  located,  but  I  am  planting 
my  rough  land  back  to  forest  as  fast  as 
I  can  and  fully  intend  to  plant  more 
than  one-half  of  my  cleared  land  to  pine 
and  spruce.  According  to  the  best  study 
I  can  make  of  the  subject  the  pulp  wood 
and  timbers  will  pay  much  better  than 
farm  crops.  J.  L.  DEAN. 

Maine. 

Starting  Raspberries 

Is  it  pi’actical  to  plant  raspberries  on 
sod?  I  should  like  to  plow  it  in  the 
Spring  and  set  it  to  berries.  Of  course 
the  regular  way  would  be  to  mow  it  un¬ 
til  the  goldenrod  is  eradicated,  then  plow  j 
and  put  in  some  cultivated  crop  for  a  | 
year,  and  then  plant  the  berries.  But  the  j 
farm  is  badly  run  down  and  not  on  a  j 
paying  basis.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
sources  and  cannot  afford  to  wait  four  or 
five  years  for  the  berries.  How  would  it 
do  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  Spring  and 
put  it  in  buckwheat,  plow  under  the 
whole  thing  in  the  Fall,  and  set  the  ber¬ 
ries  then  or  the  following  Spring?  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  berries  as  a 
means  of  getting  started  with  live  stock, 
as  that  seems  to  be  about  all  the  farm  is 
adapted  to,  and  I  can  see  no  other  way 
to  raise  the  money.  I  have  to  work  out 
for  a  living  and  also  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
farm.  R.  H.  R. 

Your  idea  of  planting  the  land  to  buck¬ 
wheat  and  setting  the  raspberries  the 
following  Spring  is  the  better  one.  You 
can  plant  raspberries  in  sod  but  it  is 
much  better  not  to  do  so.  The  life  of  a 
raspberry  bed  depends  largely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil  when  the  plants  are 
set. 

But  you  will  do  well  to  look  into  the 
raspberry  situation  in  your  locality  before 
you  tackle  the  proposition.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  is  a  perishable  fruit  and  success 
depends  very  largely  upon  having  a  ready 
money  outlet.  Growing  is  not  all  there 
is  to  the  business.  Spend  this  coming  sea¬ 
son  getting  your  land  into  shape,  and 
spend  all  your  spare  time  learning  all 
you  can  from  your  neighbors.  It  may 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  year  in  more 
ways  than  one.  There  are  better  things 
in  store  for  the  man  who  can  hang  on  to 
the  farming  game  for  a  few  years  more. 
And  a  good  many  men  have  failed  because 
they  tried  something  new  when  all  that 
was  needed  was  to  stay  with  the  old  busi¬ 
ness  just  a  little  longer.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Troubles 

The  method  of  spraying  to  overcome 
scab  on  apples,  which  you  printed  last 
season  has  been  of  benefit  to  me  because 
my  apple  trees  have  been  badly  infested 
with  scab  for  a  number  of  years.  Last 
season  we  sprayed  at  the  pre-pink  and 
pink  season,  and  had  very  little  scab. 
But  my  trouble  was  not  ended  as  we  have 
30  trees  of  the  Smokehouse  variety  that 
had  some  fine  apples  by  the  outside  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  when  cut  through  I  found 
blotches  of  yellowish  brown,  which  was 
harder  and  did  not  cook  soft  with  the  rest 
of  aople,  and  had  a  bitter  taste.  This 
was  distributed  through  the  apple;  there¬ 
fore  sold  them  at  a  low  price  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  used  them  for  apple  butter.  We 
also  have  to  contend  with  the  maggot, 
which  wastes  many  of  our  apples. 

Ephrata,  Pa.  A.  G.  W. 


INSTANT  LIGHT 


at  your 
FingerRps 

At  the  touch  of  the  but¬ 
ton  you  have  instant  light . 
There  is  no  waiting  for  the 
starting  of  the  generator  to 
supply  the  current — because 
with  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  bat¬ 
tery  equipped  Power  and 
Light  Plant  the  current  is 
stored  away  and  ready  to 
give  you  instant  light. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  Fuller  &  John¬ 
son  complete  lighting  plant. 
Economy  of  operation,  longer  life, 
and  less  actual  attention  are  as¬ 
sured  by  the  automatic  “Taper¬ 
ing  Charge”  feature  which  is 
embodied  in  their  design. 

Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  fully  the  “Taper¬ 
ing  Charge”  and  how  this  ad¬ 
vanced  feature  will  save  you 
many  dollars. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFGL  CO; 

Established  1840 

Makers  of  Gasoline  and  Kerosene 
Engines;  Farm  Pump  Fngtnes 

337  Reid  St.. 

MADISON.  WIS. 


m 


Other 

sizes: 

1500  Watt 
3500  Watt 


Taper 

CHARc^ 


*850Watt 
plant 
shown  at 
the  left. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

POWER  JR.  WOMT 


Best  Prices 


come  from  the  earliest  and 
choicest  vegetables 

T  IBERAL  amounts  of 
I  j  Nitrate  of  Soda 
properly  used  will  bring 
vegetables  to  maturity 
ten  to  fifteen  days  ear¬ 
lier,  in  that  good  form 
and  fine  quality  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  high¬ 
est  prices  of  the  best 
markets. 

Market  gardeners  who 
fail  to  grasp  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  missing  a 
real  chance  to  increase 
their  profits. 

Our  new  pamphlets  on 
fertilizing  garden  crops 
will  be  sent  you  without 
cost.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
fjj  tisement,  write  your  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  margin 
and  mail  to  our  nearest 
office.  Our  State  Man¬ 
ager  who  is  in  touch  with  your  local 
conditions  should  be  able  to  assist 
you  with  your  fertilizer  problems. 

2001 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 

Raleigh,  N.  G.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.C.  Jackson,  Mias.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orlando,  Fla.  Dallas,  Tex,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ENVELOPES  and 
200  no?e  PAPER 


Printed|neat'.y  with  your  name, 
Farm  name  and  address  l’or 
S>. OO  Postpaid. 

500  ENVELOPES,  Printed.  $2.60 
1,000  for  $4.00  Postpaid 

These  are  good  quality,  6 %  inch. 
Business  size.  Write  plainly. 
Cash  orders  filled  promptly. 

E.  HAVENS,  Printer 
Richmondvllle,  Star  Rt.,  New  Vork 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
wails,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  halt  profit. 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St„  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Radio  Notes 


Charging  Battery  with 
Lighting  Plant 

Sometime  ago  I  noticed  reference  to 
operating  a  radio  from  farm  lighting 
plant.  I  have  a  five-tube  set  which  I  de¬ 
sire  to  operate  in  this  manner.  Just  how 
is  this  accomplished?  ,  F.  B.  H. 

The  use  of  a  light  plant  for  a  radio  is 
accomplished  by  using  three  cells  of  your 
lighting  battery  for  the  six-volt  A  battery. 
Eaoli  set  of  three  cells  is  used  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  length  of  time,  about 
three  days  at  the  most,  unless  your  radio 
is  only  used  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  Flex¬ 
ible  wires  with  heavy  clips  are  used  for 
making  connection  to  each  group  of 
three  cells,  and  a  wire  of  No.  12  or  14 
insulated,  is  run  from  the  flexible  wires 
to  your  set.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
positive  of  the  battery  connected  to  the 
positive  of  your  set,  but  this  can  be  told 
easily  after  you  connect  your  set,  if  it 
works ;  if  not,  reverse  the  connections. 
You  cannot  hurt  the  light  battery,  as  you 
will  use  all  the  cells  in  turn.  j.  H.  F. 


Charging  a  Storage  Battery 

Using  a  32-volt  farm  lighting  plant  I 
read  sometime  ago  that  it  was  possible  to 
charge  a  six-volt  battery  by  removing  one 
of  the  fuse  plugs  from  the  line  operating 
the  lights  and  substituting  an  ordinary 
lighting  extension  plug,  having  the  two 
wires  from  it  connect  with  the  termi¬ 
nals  on  the  battery.  By  this  means  it 
was  said  all  the  current  used  in  the 
house  would  pass  through  the  six-volt  bat¬ 
tery  and  charge  it.  I  tried  it  out,  but  I 
must  have  an  answer  to  this  question  be¬ 
fore  taking  a  chance.  When  one  of  the 
wires  is  connected  to  the  plus  terminal 
(other  to  negative)  of  the  six-volt  bat¬ 
tery  the  lights  in  the  house  burn  much 
dimmer  than  ordinary.  T  hen  the  con¬ 
nections  are  reversed  the  lights  burn 
brighter  than  usual.  How  should  con 
neetion  to  the  terminals  be  made  to 
charge  properly.  As  one  of  the  fuses  in 
the  fuse  block  is  on  the  negative  wire 
and  the  other  on  the  positive  wire,  then 
if  say  the  negative  wire  fuse  is  removed 
and  the  lighting  plug  inserted  will  not 
both  of  the  wires  from  this  plug  be  nega¬ 
tive?  However  I  note  that  when  these 
two  wires  are  tested  in  a  salt  water  so¬ 
lution  one  gives  off  more  bubbles  than 
the  other.  T.  F.  M. 

A  storage  battery  can  be  charged  the 
way  you  state,  but  it  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  lights  that  you  burn  as 
to  how  long  it  will  take  the  battery  to  be 
charged.  For  instance,  if  you  burn  four 
40-watt  lights  in  the  house  while  charging 
you  will  be  charging  at  a  rate  of  four 
amperes,  which  is  correct  for  the  radio 
battery,  but  if  you  should  be  burning 
only  one  or  two  such  lights  you  will  be 
charging  at  a  rate  of  one  or  two  amperes, 
and  it  will  take  from  two  to  four  times  as 
long  to  charge  the  battery  as  if  four 
lights  were  burning. 

Y'our  lights  in  the  house  should  burn 
dimmer  when  charging,  as  the  battery  of¬ 
fers  some  resistance  to  the  current.  If 
they  burn  brighter  then  you  have  con¬ 
nected  it  wrong  and  you  will  be  adding 
six  volts  to  the  32  volts  of  your  light 
plant  and  are  likely  to  burn  your  lamps 
out.  No,  the  two  wires  from  the  plug 
would  not  be  both  negative,  but  the  one 
coming  from  the  nearest  side  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  would  be  negative  and  the  other 
postive.  As  you  can  see  the  wire  from 
the  positive  side  of  the  light  battery  goes 
through  a  fuse  marked  positive  and  then 
to  your  lights,  and  from  your  lights  a 
wire  returns  to  the  negative  fuse  plug. 
Now  the  positive  wire  or  side  is  through 
the  lamps  and  returns  along  the  other 
wire  till  it  gets  to  the  plug  marked  nega¬ 
tive.  It  really  is  only  a  very  long  wire, 
including  the  lamps,  that  extends  to  the 
negative  plug. 

If  you  use  twisted  lamp  cord  from  your 
charging  plug,  then  you  should  test  the 
ends  to  find  which  is  the  negative,  as  more 
bubbles  will  rise  from  the  negative  than 
from  the  positive  if  both  wires  are  placed 
in  a  salt  solution.  J.  H.  F. 


Computing  Wattage 

1.  — What  amperage  is  passed  by  a  10- 
watt  (110  volt)  tungsten  bulb,  also  a 
25  and  40  watt? 

2.  — What  resistance  is  offered  by  a  10- 
watt  bulb,  also  a  25  and  40-watt  bulb? 

3.  — How  many  25-watt  lamps  should 
be  used  and  how  connected  in  a  bank  to 
charge  a  6-volt  storage  battery  direct 
from  a  110-volt  direct  current  line  at  a 


2-ampere  rate,  also  at  a  5-ampere  rate? 

4. — How  many  25-watt  bulbs  and  how 
connected  in  a  bank  to  charge  a  24-volt 
storage  B  battery  for  radio,  also  a  48- 
volt  B  battery?  w.  H. 

1. — In  explanation  of  some  of  your 
questions,  we  will  give  a  simple  rule  of 
thumb,  which  you  may  find  useful  at 


times.  The  volts  times  the  amperes  con¬ 
sumed  will  give  the  watts.  So  you  can 
see  that  with  110-volt  current,  a  110-watt 
lamp  would  use  one  ampere  of  current. 
A  50-watt  lamp  would  use  50/110  of  an 
ampere,  a  25-watt  lamp  using  25/110  of 
an  ampere,  10-watt  lamp  uses  10/110  of 
an  ampere  and  so  on  for  any  lamp  of  a 
given  wattage. 

2.  — The  resistance  offered  by  a  10-watt 
bulb  to  110  volts  is  1210  ohms,  25-watt 
bulb  offers  485  ohms  resistance,  and  a 
40-watt  lamp  offers  300  ohms  resistance. 

3.  — As  a  25-watt  lamp  passes  approxi¬ 


mately.  %  ampere  of  current,  you  will 
need  eight  of  them  connected  in*  parallel 
to  charge  a  6-volts  storage  battery  at  a 
2-ampere  rate.  At  a  5-ampere  rate  it 
will  require  20  lamps  (of  25  watts). 

4. — To  charge  a  storage  B  battery  of 
24  volts,  you  should  charge  at  a  rate  of 
Vi  ampere,  and  this  will  require  one  25- 
watt  lamp  in  series,  and  for  a  48-volt 
battery  use  a  40-watt  lamp  in  series. 

J.  H.  F, 


_  “Sometimes  a  luxury  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity.”  “Yes — immediately,  if  your  neigh¬ 
bor  has  it !” — Kansas  City  Star. 


The  CROSLEY  MUSICONE 

The  finest  loud  speaker  you 
can  buy — not  the  costliest. 
Enormous  demand  has  kept 
price  at  an  incredible  low 
level.  Crosley  patented  act¬ 
uating  unit  will  reproduce 
sound  perfectly.  Volume  is 
tremendous.  12  inch  size, 
$9.75 — 16  inch  size,  $14.75. 


SINGLE  DRUM  CONTROL 


RADIO 

Distant  stations  louder  and  clearer— cut  through  ft 
summer  static  with  this  powerful  6  tube  radio. 


Folks  who  own  this  new  Crosley  set  are  going  to  enjoy  radio  as 
much  this  summer  as  in  winter.  1927  summer  broadcasting  will 
be  more  extensive  than  ever.  With  this  6  tube  marvel  Stations 
formerly  in  the  far-away  class  become  neighbors. 

Crosley  radio  is  the  farm  radio  because  farmers  as  a  whole  spend 
their  money  very  carefully.  They  are  business  men.  They  have 
learned  to  look  for  value.  Acftual  count  shows  more  Crosley  radios 
owned  on  farms  than  any  other  make. 

[J'kis  new  set  of  Crosley  is  a  wonder.  Match  it  againSt  any  set  of 
o  or  7  tubes.  The  volume  of  its  reproduction  will  keep  radio  a 
delight  all  summer. 

Crosley  radios  are  high  in  quality. 

Finely  finished  cabinets,  beautifully  decorative  in  two  tones 
and  gold  metal  trimmings.  Up  to  the  minute  single  drum 
control.  Easiest  set  on  the  market  to  tune. 

Crosley  radios  are  low  in  price, 

because  Crosley  mass  production  methods  permit  spreading 
expenses  over  many  units  imtead  of  few.  Second  coct  is  reason¬ 
able  too,  because  battery  consumption  is  unusually  low. 

See  them  at  your  Crosley  dealers.  Write  Dept.  139,  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 


The  6-60  is  a  beautifully  finished  2- 
toned  mahogany  cabinet.  All  Nations 
found  with  and  written  down  on  single 
drum,  Acuminatora  find  iftations 
missed  on  ordinary  single  dial  control 
sets.  Crescendon  brings  distant  sta¬ 
tions  m  like  locals. 


POWEL  CROSLEY,  Jr, 
President. 


□ 


CINCINNATI* 

OHIO. 


The  6-85.  Same  radio  mechanism  as  in 
table  model  6-60.  Same  startling  re¬ 
sults,  Same  complete  radio  satisfaction. 

Genuine  Crosley  Musicone  built  in  this 

pleasing  console.  Beauty  of  tone  and 
fidelity  of  reproduction  unmatchable, 
A  rare  value  and  a  set  that  will  give 
you  pleasure  for  years  to  come.  Price, 
without  tubes  and  batteries . $35 


Crosley  Radio  Distributors 

Rochester  Electrical  Supply  Co. . .  .  240  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Hardware  &  Iron  Co . B’way  &  Arch  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Stern  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  principal  jobs  we  have  on  hand 
now  are  shelling  com  and  sawing  wood. 
There  has  been  quite  a  sale  of  Hope  Farm 
flint  corn,  and  it  will  be  shipped  from 
now  on.  With  us  it  has  been  a  bad  sea¬ 
son  for  holding  corn  without  the  proper 
conveniences  for  keeping  it  dry.  I  have 


I  think  I  have  told  before  now  of  the 
western  man  who  came  to  visit  his  cous¬ 
in  in  New  Hampshire.  This  man  was 
a  large  farmer — 50  acres  or  more  of  corn, 
and  a  big  drove  of  hogs  running  on  clover. 
His  cousin  had  a  small  herd  of  cows, 
poultry  and  strawberries.  He  kept  one 


many  reports  from  farmers  who  say  their  pig  and  was  developing  a  strain  ot  flint 
seed  is  poor.  Some  of  them  ask  if  I  corn  for  a  seedsman.  The  Yankee  cousin 
think  it  will  sprout  and  grow.  When  one  day  had  to  take  a  load  ot  fruit  to 
vou  come  to  consider  it  that  is  about  the  market.  .  _ 

most  useless  question  a  person  can  ask.  “Henry,”  he  said,  “I  wish  you  would 
Ask  the  corn!  is  what  I  answer.  A  few  feed  my  pig  at  noon  if  I  don’t  get  back, 
weeks  ago  we  told  how  to  test  seed  corn  Noon  came  and  Cousin  Charles  did  not 
by  the  rag  doll  method.  That  means  come  home,  so  Henry  went  out  to  feed 
wrapping  it  in  a  slightly  damp  cloth  and  the  pig.  At  home,  when  feeding  time 
putting  it  away  in  a  warm  place.  If  came  he  took  a  basket  of  ears  of  corn, 
there  is  reasonable  life  in  the  seed  the  went  to  the  fence  and  let  out  a  yell.  The 
siirouts  will  appear.  Others  plant  the  pigs  came  running  and  he  threw  the 
kernels  in  a  flower  pot  or  box — using  corn  on  the  ground.  Now  in  Yankeeland 
good  soil  and  keeping  it  moist  and  in  a  he  found  one  small  white  pig  in  a  little 


warm  place.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
asking  the  corn !  Much  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  asked  of  other  seeds.  Those 
farmers  who  just  go  to  the  corn  crib  in 
Spring,  select  some  nice-looking  ears, 


pen  squealing  for  his  dinner.  Henry 
looked  around  and  saw  a  braid  of  flint 
corn  ears  hanging  up  in  the  barn.  The 
husks  were  pulled  back  and  braided  to¬ 
gether.  Here  was  about  the  only  hog 


shell  and  plant  them,  take  a  big  gamble  feed  that  Henry  knew  about, _  so  he  pulled 
the  crop.  Some  farmers  reject  all  '  ”  ’  *■’  ~  ""  * 


on  -  - 

kernels  with  a  dark  color  around  the 
germ.  I  have  found  several  varieties 
which  naturally  show  this  dark  color  at 
their  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  about 
it  the  only  way  I  know  is  to  select  good 
ears  at  husking  time.  Keep  them  under 
cover  and  dry.  Test  the  seed  by  talcing 
a  few  kernels  from  each  ear  and  sprout¬ 
ing  them.  Plant  this  seed  corn  in  some 
small  place  by  itself.  Plant  it  on  good 
ground  early  and  use  an  abundance  of 
phosphate  along  with  manure  or  other 
fertilizer.  That  will  give  you  good  pedi¬ 
gree,  early  maturity  and  sound  corn.  By 
selecting  the  best  of  the  crop  year  after 
year,  in  this  way,  you  will  surely  have 
some  corn. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  doubt  if  every  man  is  fitted  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  It  requires  great  patience 
and  what  we  may  call  an  “artistic  eye.” 
That  is,  a  man  must  know  just  exactly 
what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  an  ear  and 
Stalk  of  corn.  For  a  poor  stalk  cannot 
produce  a  fine  ear.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  tree  of  a  stalk  does  not  always 
give  the  best  grain.  It  is  something  like 
a  hired  man.  He  may  be  as  large  as  a 
house  and  a  tireless  eater,  but  unless  he 
also  has  energy  and  brains  his  big  body 
will  not  be  fully  efficient.  Have  you  not 
seen  this  worked  out  in  families  where 
there  are  a  number  of  children?  Pa  and 
ma  are  having  a  struggle  to  get  along. 
They  cannot  educate  all  these  children, 
so  they  select  the  most  likely  boy  and 
gii-1  for  some  foray  into  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Ma  thinks  there  must  be  a  min¬ 
ister  in  the  family,  and  pa  hears  of  these 
girls  who  go  into  business  and  make 
great  successes.  At  least  he  reads  about 
them  in  the  papers.  Now  how  many 
times  do  these  ambitious  parents  select 
the  proper  candidates  from  their  flock? 
They  rarely  have  what  I  call  this  “artis¬ 
tic  eye.”  They  are  quite  likely  to  pick 
out  for  education  the  bright,,  flippant, 
gilded  children  and  not  the  solid,  slower, 
yet  enduring  boys  and  girls  who,  in  the 
end,  would  make  far  better  use  of  the 
education.  So  I  think  it  is  with  selecting 
seed  corn.  The  successful  corn  breeder 
must  have  some  sort  of  intuition.  He 
ought  to  understand  that  the  big  value  of 
the  seed  corn  lies  in  the  germ  and  not  in 
the  big  kernel.  The  germ  represents  the 
character — the  big  kernel  is  the  food.  The 
germ  is  what  lives  on.  The  kernel  decays 
and  passes  out  of  plant  life.  The  original 
white  breeders  of  flint  corn  evidently 
copied  the  methods  of  the  Indians.  Far 
a  time  I  think  they  paid  more  attention 
to  the  length  and  strength  of  the  neck 
which  holds  the  ear  to  the  stalk  than  to 
anything  else.  They  .wanted  this  long 
neck  so  they  could  braid  the  husks  easily 
and  hang  the  seed  ears  up  around  the 
chimney  to  dry.  In  that  way  they  de¬ 
veloped  that  mighty  neck  which  most 
flints  show  today.  That  seems  to  be  one 
reason  why  so  many  western  men  refuse 
to  plant  flint  corn.  I  honestly  believe 
that  some  of  our  modern  flint  varieties 
would  give  more  grain  and  quite  a  little 
more  food  than  most  of  the  soft  flints, 
but  the  western  men  say  “no !”  That  big 
tough  neck  which  the  Yankees,  through 
many  years,  bred  on  the  flint  corn  nails 
the  ear  to  the  stalk,  so  that  those  western 
buskers  cannot  easily  pull  it  away  from 
the  stalk.  They  drive  through  the  field 
and  snap  off  the  ears,  tossing  them  into 
the  wagon,  as  they  go  along.  Those  big 
dent  ears  come  off  at  a  twist  of  the 
wrist,  but  the  flint  hangs  to  the  stalk 
and  says: 

“No  you  don’t,  you’ve  got  to  work  to 
«et  rnc !” 

A  western  man  and  a  Yankee  were  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter  one  day.  Says  the 
western  man  : 

“Take  this  flint  corn  of  yours..  It  has 
learned  the  regular  Yankee  trick.  It 
sticks  to  the  stalk  closer  than  you  fellows 
stick  to  a  cent.  Why  don  t  you  both 
loosen  up?” 

“I  admit  it,”  said  the  Yankee.  We  do 
hang  on,  we  have  to  in  our  climate,  and  on 
our  soil.  Your  dents  are  something  like 
your  people,  easy  come,  easy  go.  Our 
folks  may  hang  on  to  a  cent  and  our  corn 
may  stick  to  the  stalk,  but  our  farmers 
do  not  ask  special  privileges  from  the 
government !” 


down  the  braid  and  threw  it  all  to  the 
pig.  Shortly  after  Charles  came  home 
from  market,  well  pleased  with  his  sales : 

“Fed  the  pig,  Henry?  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  where  I  keep  the  meal !” 

“Oh  yes,  I  fed  him.  I  found  the  corn 
hanging  on  the  wall.  Say — out  in  God’s 
country  we  keep  corn  in  a  crib.  Don’t 
treat  it  like  gentlemen  !” 


“What?”  Charles  almost  screamed. 
“Why  that’s  my  seed  corn  !”  .  He  left  the 
horse,  unharnessed  and  ran  for  the  hog¬ 
pen.  The  white  pig  was  just  beginning 
on  the  last  ear!  He  ground  away  as  if 
to  say,  “This  surely  is  the  life.  Just 
what  I  need  to  exercise,  my  teeth  and 
gums.  I  always  did  believe  these  den¬ 
tists  were  right  when  they  say  we  do  not 
do  enough  .chewing.”  Charles  captured 
that  last  ear  and  a  few  loose  grains.  Then 
he  explained.  He  had  been  selecting  this 
strain  of  Canada  flint  for  nearly  15  years, 
culling  and  testing  without  mercy.  An 
early  frost  had  cut  his  crop  so  that  this 
braid  of  ears  was  all  he  had  left  for  cer¬ 
tified  seed,  and  a  seedsman  had  offered 
him  $500  for  the  crop!  Well,  the  cousins 
made  it  up  and  both  were  wiser  than  they 
were  before.  Anyway,  I  think  the  pig 
left  the  best  ear  on  the  braid.  We  have 
no  such  trouble  with  our  Hope  Farm 
flint.  We  have  culled  and  sorted  the  ears 
several  times.  I  think  such  corn  keeps 
better  on  the  ear,  and  before  we  sell  we 
send  a  sample  ear  for  trial. 


As  for  the  wood  problem,  I  suppose 
that  half  our  year’s  fuel  comes  from  use¬ 
less  trees  or  the  tops  of  timber.  We  haul 
it  down  to  the  shed  and  cut  it  up  with 
the  buzz  saw  into  stove  lengths.  I  al¬ 
ways  want  more  than  we  really  need. 
There  may  be  a  little  to  sell,  and  there 
are  cases  where  a  small  load  of  dry  wood 
makes  about  as  good  a  gift  as  one  can 
think  of.  The  wood  this  year  is  good  in 
quality — tops  of  oak  trees,  small  wild 
cherry  and  some  dead  chestput.  Some  of 
the  harder  wood  may  be  perhaps  used  in 
the  house  heater,  but  most  of  it  is  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Oak  and  cherry,  when  well 


dried,  are  nearly  equal  to  coal.  I  find 
there  is  quite  a  trade  for  fireplace  wood. 
At  any  rate  we  fill  up  the  sheds  every 
Winter,  for  in  the  battle  of  farm  life  it 
is  about  as  necessary  to  keep  your  fuel 
dry  as  it  is  to  keep  your  powder  out  of 
the  wet.  Some  great  things  are  now  be¬ 
ing  done  at  house-heating.  One  of  the 
men  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve 
on  the  Radio  Commission  is  said  to  have 
made  some  remarkable  experiments.  It  is 
claimed  that  his  house  is  heated  by  gas. 
The  flame  in  the  furnace  is  regulated  by 
an  electric  thermostat.  It  is  said  that 
when  cool  weather  comes  the  flame  of  the 
gas  is  started,  the  thermostat  regulated 
and  “no  further  attention  is  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.”  Of  course  I  take  it 
that  is  a  “figure  of  speech.”  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
these  devices  will  regulate  house  heating 
in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
the  careless  boy  or  the  forgetful  adult 
who  often  has  charge  of  such  things.  In 
the  meantime  we  keep  our  wood  pile 
growing. 

>fe  sjc  %  i{e  He 

People  write  me  from  the  Middle  South 
that  the  early  Spring  is  driving  the  fruit 
buds  along  at  a  dangerous  rate.  In  some 
places  the  season  is  nearly  six  weeks 
ahead.  Peach  buds  are  pink  when  they 
ought  to  be  still  asleep,  and  all  sox-ts  of 
fruits  are  coming.  With  such  conditions 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  fruit  cx-op  in 
that  section  ever  gets  through.  I  think 
there  is  danger  of  heavy  fruit  losses  in 
that  southern  section.  They  may  not  oc¬ 
cur,  but  we  can  hardly  hope  to  get 
through  now  -without  a  touch  of  frost. 
This  will  prove  a  calamity  to  our  friends 
in  the  South,  but  will  help  those  of  us 


Farm  Bureau  Supply  Co. 
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Ammoniflcation 

Bacteria 


The  best  company  in- 
sui-ance  that  we  can 
carry  is  to  supply 
Guano  that  produces 
the  best  crops. 


Farm 

Scientifically 


Get  your  Ammonia 
Nature’s  Way 


Due  to  our  plants  be¬ 
ing  all  electrically  run, 
and  machinery  han¬ 
dling  everything,  we 
are  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  produce 
Guano  at  prices  that 
the  farmer  can  afford. 


Ammonification 
Bacteria  should  be 
Your  Invisible  Friends 


Estimate  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  Nitrogen  in  the  air  over  every  acre  of  land 

A  S  AN  ADVERTISING  FEATURE  this  spring  we  will  send,  without  one  cent  extra  charge,  to  parties 
/\  using  our  fertilizers  a  quart  of  inoculated  earth,  paying  express  and  all  charges  to  destination.  Get 
/  %  iu  your  ordei-s  early  for  your  fertilizers  and  register  your  express  station  with  us,  stating  if  you  desii-e 
•*"  the  inoculation.  We  are  taking  orders  only  for  a  limited  quantity.  We  believe  modern  farmers  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  plant  foods  bought  for  their  crops  more  closely  than  heretofore.  No  farmer  would  feed  his 
cow  on  bananas  or  his  horse  on  beefsteak.  There  is  a  special  food  required  for  each  animal  as  well  as  nearly  each 
vegetable.  Quite  a  little  has  been  talked  over  but  very  little  learned  about  the  different  bacteria  required .  for 
soil  fertilization,  yet  everyone  knows  that  without  Alfalfa  bacteria,  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown';  moreover  (as  your 
Agricultural  Department  will  tell  you)  in  order  to  grow  Alfalfa  where  you  have  failed  is  made  easy  by  sending 
out  to  a  field  rich  in  Alfalfa  and  taking  some  of  the  top  soil  for  inoculation.  Inoculated  Sulphur  has  produced 
wonderful  crops.  Inoculation  for  Alfalfa  is  the  only  sure  way  to  produce  beyond  question  of  failure  a  good, 
healthy  stand  of  Alfalfa.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  try  it  at  the  expense  of  our  company. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Agricultural  Bulletins  for  the^  benefit  of  farmers  (we  refer  to  Bulletin  219,  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Richmond)  that  “Perhaps  there  is  $10,000,000  worth  of  Nitrogen  in  the  air  over  every  acre  of 
land.  By  the  use  of  legumes  (these  Nitrogen  gatherers)  properly  inoculated  with  Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  this 
vast  quantity  of  Nitrogen  can  be  made  available  and  stored  in  your  soil.” 


PRICES 

As  shown  below — Carload  Lots — F.  O.  B.  Sellers  Plants,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  These  prices  in  167-lb.  or  200-lb.  bags.  If  goods  re¬ 
quired  in  125-lb.  bags  add  50c  per  ton;  iu  100-lb.  bags  add  $1 
per  ton. 

Special  Fish,  Bone  and  Potash  Mixtures 

Only  Highest  Grade  German  Potash  Used 

Per  Ton 

2 _ 12 —  6  . $22.36 

2 — 14 —  2  .  21.06 

2 — 10 —  2  .  Special  22.36 

2 —  16 —  4  .  Special  23.66 

3_8—3  .  21.00 

3— 8—5  .  22.37 

4— 8—4  .  24.60 

4—  8—  7  .  26  43 

4_  8—10  .  28.27 

4—  8—12  .  29.50 

4— 10—  4  .  29.60 

5— 8—4  .  27.15 

5 — -  8 — -  o  .  27. 7o 

5—8—7  .  28.98 

_  4  .  21.06  6 —  8—  4  .  29.70 
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Per  Ton 
$13.75 

15.63 
16.27 
17.60 
18.00 
19.29 

22.64 
17.90 
18.55 
18.55 
19.87 
21.17 
19.75 
21.06 


Acid  Phosphate 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  . $10.00  per  ton 

BETTER— 18%  Acid  Phosphate  . 12.00  per  ton 

BEST — 20%  Acid  Phosphate  .  14.45  per  ton 

13 — 30  Lime  Phosphate  . 11.00  per  ton 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid,  200-lb.  bags,  $35  per  ton 

4%%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid,  200-lb.  bags,  $38  per  ton 

Materials 

Muriate  of  Potash,  50%,  200-lb.  bags  . $35.00  per  ton 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  48%,  200-lb.  bags . . .  44.50  per  ton 

Ivainit,  12.4%,  200-lb.  bags .  13.00  per  ton 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  18%,  107-lb.  bags  .  55.00  per  ton 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  25%,  200-lb.  bags  .  54.00  per  tou 

Terms 

CARLOADS — Sight  Draft  order  notify  bill  lading  attached. 
LESS  THAN  CARLOADS— Send  check  with  order. 

All  goods  guaranteed  as  to  mechanical  condition,  to  be  in  good 
bags,  and  the  minimum  analysis  guaranteed  to  be  found  by  the 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FARM  BUREAU  SUPPLY  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Executive  Office,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Works,  Pennington  Avenue,  Baltimore 
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who  live  farther  north  if  nature  concludes 
to  keep  us‘  in  cold  storage  for  a  while 
longer.  As  you  know  I  do  not  join  the 
ranks  of  the  pessimists  who  seem  to 
think  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
fruit  business.  No  sir !  I  think  tliei'e  is 
still  a  fair  chance  for  planting  moderate¬ 
ly  this  year. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  bad  Winter  for 
strawberry  plants.  I  find  quite  a  little 
loss  in  our  fields.  Every  day  I  have  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  ask  me  to  say  what 
varieties  they  should  plant.  I  hesitate 
to  answer  directly,  for  experience  here 
shows  that  most  varieties  depend  for  their 
success  very  largely  upon  climate  and 
soil  conditions.  For  example  one  man 
asked  about  Gandy.  I  told  him  not  to 
touch  the  variety  unless  he  liad  rather 
low  damp  soil  and  wanted  a  late  berry. 
Then  he  learned  that  this  variety  is  very 
popular  in  Florida.  He  came  after  me 
about  this  way : 

“You  say  Gandy  is  a  damp  soil  berry. 

“It  is  very  popular  in  Florida. 

“Florida  is  mostly  pure  sand. 

“Therefore  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about !” 

The  trouble  with  this  syllogism  is  that 
in  Florida  Gandy  is  almost  invariably 
grown  in  the  swamps  or  most  black  soil, 
and  not  in  the  sand.  The  standard  va¬ 
rieties  with  us  are  Black  or  Big  Joe, 
Marshall,  Chesapeake,  Howard  and  Gan¬ 
dy.  Of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried 
Howard  is  most  generally  satisfactory. 
Marshall  is  a  fine  berry,  but  a  poor 
yielder — the  other  two  do  best  on  light  or 
medium  soil.  There  are  many  other  kinds 
that  I  know  little  about,  so  I  fear  I  am 
not  a  good  adviser  on  varieties.  Our 
acreage  is  low  this  year.  We  lack  the 
needed  labor  for  picking  and  hoeing.  That 
condition  is  driving  many  out  of  small 
fruit,  and  is  making  opportunity  for  those 
who  can  employ  help  at  a  reasonable 
price.  H.  w.  c. 

\  - 

Jack  Rabbits  in  Colorado 

I  noticed  that  the  Eastern  farmers  are 
alarmed  at  the  importation  of  Western 
jack  rabbits.  Please  inform  your  kind 
readers  that  the  jack  rabbit  cannot  exist 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  hunting  done,  as 
they  will  very  seldom  go  into  holes  when 
pursued  by  dogs.  As  far  as  shooting  is 
concerned  they  are  not  considered  good 
sport,  as  they  are  a  veritable  broadside 
for  a  fair  shot.  Jack  rabbit  furs  are 
selling  for  40c  per  lb.  now,  and  farmers 
can  kill  the  same  and  be  somewhat  re¬ 
warded  for  their  effort.  The  jack  rabbits 
are  having  a  hard  Winter;  there  have 
been  hardly  any  within  75  miles  of  Den¬ 
ver  for  a  few  years,  and  hunters  are  forced 
to  drive  to  Ft.  Morgan  and  Brush,  east 
of  there,  for  good  shooting,  a  distance  of 
100  miles.  However,  the  sparsely  settled 
parts  of  the  State  are  quite  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  with  them.  That  is  where  there  is 
one  ranch,  as  they  are  called  out  here, 
every  two  or  four  miles,  or  maybe  only 
every  eight  or  ten  miles.  As  to  their 
palatability  some  people  relish  them,  but 
their  meat  is  too  dark  for  the  average 
person.  Besides,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  them  diseased  several  years 
ago,  which  has  caused  people  to  dislike 
them.  The  government  inoculated  same 
as  mange  to  coyotes;  they  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  HOWARD  S.  SEIP. 

Colorado. 


The  Law  of  Fighting  Dogs 

Across  the  road  from  my  house  there 
is  sort  of  golf  club  where  they  play  golf 
at  times.  A  man  comes  to  play  golf  and 
brings  a  small,  dog  with  him ;  liis  dog 
comes  in  my  front  yard  and  inside  my 
gate,  but  J  don’t  mind  that.  One  day 
last  Fall  while  this  man  was  playing- 
golf  I  forgot  to  close  my  gate,  and  my 
dog  ran  out  and  got  in  a  fight  with  this 
dog.  My  dog  being  bigger  hurt  the  small 
dog  a  little.  All  this  I  never  saw  nor 
any  member  of  my  family  saw  the  fight 
between  the  dogs.  All  this  the  owner 
told  in  my  yard  and  said  that  he  will 
shoot  my  dog  if  he  comes  outside  the  gate 
again.  Just  yesterday  I  received  a  bill 
and  he  wants  me  to  pay  it,  the  bill  being 
from  a  Veterinarian  for  three  calls  and 
medicine  to  the  amount  of  $10.  Am  I 
obliged  to  pay  this  bill,  as  I  pay  dog 
license,  and  has  he  a  right  to  bring  his 
dog  and  let  him  loose  while  he  wants  me 
to  shut  my  dog  up,  and  his  dog  runs  just 
where  he  pleases?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

On  submitting  this  to  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  we  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  reply  : 

The  department  has  had  no  cases  and 
knows  of  none  involving  the  questions 
asked  or  raised  in  this  communication. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Farms  and 
Markets  law  covering  a  ease  of  this  kind, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  this  department  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  equities  existing  between 
the  owners  of  the  two  dogs  which  were 
fighting  in  a  street  where  neither  of  them 
were  on  the  premises  of  the  owner. 

We  agree  with  the  department  in  this, 
still  where  else  can  we  expect  to  obtain 
advice  about  the  legal  status  of  dogs?  On 
the  evidence  contained  in  this  letter  we 
should  not  pay  the  bill.  We  cannot  see 
why  one  dog  has  not  as  much  right  to 
run  in  the  road  as  the  other. 


Striking  off  the  concrete,  using 
the  metal  templets  as  guides  for 
the  straightedge. 


The  final  finishing-coat  is  a  very- 
thin  layer  of  one  part  cement  and 
three  parts  fine  sand. 


A  steel  trowel  is  used  to  give  a 
smooth  finish,  which  is  sanitary 
because  it  is  easily  cleaned. 


Three  of  a  series  of  eleven  illus- 
trations  shoiving  the  building 
of  dairy-barn  floors. 


Structographs 

for  the  farm 


Actions  speak  louder  than  ivords 
—  So  do  these  action  pictures 

IOOKING  through  the  new 
Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structo¬ 
graphs  is  almost  like  watching  ac¬ 
tual  farm  construction.  Pictures  to 
a  large  extent  take  the  place  of 
words — pictures  that  almost  any¬ 
one  can  understand  and  follow. 

Enough  non-technical  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  to  make  each  opera¬ 
tion  doubly  dear.  Practical,  easily- 
followed  directions  for  mixing  and 
making  concrete  are  also  included. 

In  this  book  are  2.80  illustrations 
and  working  plans  covering  18 
different  concrete  jobs.  The  illus¬ 
trations  for  9  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  grouped  in  separate  series 


— each  series  a  progressive  picture- 
story  of  the  building  of  some  one 
job  from  start  to  finish. 

A  copy  of  this  book  of  Structo¬ 
graphs  will  be  sent  you  without 
cost — use  the  accompanying  cou¬ 
pon.  Below  you  may  find  the  very 
improvements  you  have  wanted  to 
make.  Whatever  you  plan  to  build, 
helpful  advice  may  be  had  from 
your  local  Lehigh  dealer.  See  him. 
His  advice  is  free. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston,  Mass.  Other 
offices  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 


STRUCTOGRAPHS 
on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  are  included  in  this 
new  book  —  each  a  complete  picture- 
story  of  how  to  build  correctly  and 
economically: 

Foundation  and  walls;  dairy  barn 
floors;  hog  houses;  storage  cellars;  con- 
j  Crete  walks  and  steps  and  cellar 


entrances;  fence  posts; 
manure  pits;  septic  tanks; 
water  troughs. 

These  additional  subjects  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  described:  Concrete  block 
garage;  feeding  floors  for  hogs; 
barn  yards;  wells  and  cisterns;  milk 
houses;  barn  approaches;  tobacco 
curing-houses. 


FREE! 


20  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
Whatever  you  huild  —  “LEHIGH”  means  dependability 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Box  39-C  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  a  copy  of  The  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of 
Structographs. 

Name . 

Route . 

P.0 . State . 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  man  and  team 
open9  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

Write  for  Catalosr 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 

Thorough  spraying  increases 
profits, blightornoblight.  This 
Four-RowDrop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 

IRON  ACE 


4-Row 

Drop. 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops . 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4- wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers 

WriteforFree  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 

Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good  F  dust  Ntail  This  Y 

crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little  Coupon  Today  I 

additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . 


My  name  is . 

P.  O . Stac 


jV  GARDEN  TRACTOR. 


.  _  Does  Garden  Plow¬ 
ing,  Seeding,  Cultivat¬ 
ing,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  such 
big  saving  of  time 
and  energy.  Attach¬ 
ments  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  New  Improved 
Tools.  Arched  Axley  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy 
Powerful  Motor — many  other 
features.  Easy  time  payment 
plan.  Write  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


ATER! 

.Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand,  8  to  16  in.  diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture! 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States  U  S 
and  British  Gpv’ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fullyguaranteed!  Quick 
delivery !  W rite  at  once. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  had  a  real  pain  in  my  heart  this  morning  when  my 
R.  N.-Y.  came  and  I  saw  that  you  had  at  last  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  suggestion  and  criticism  of  some  of  your 
associates.  You  have  the  most  unique  paper  in  the 
country.  You  have  the  real  affection  of  your  subscri¬ 
bers,  and  their  confidence.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  spent 
years  in  building  up  an  eye  reception — plain,  homely 
farm-like,  a  plain  paper  for  plain  people.  Now  you  are 
trying  to  make  it  like  a  dozen  sophisticated  magazines 
that  come  to  my  table.  I  think  you  have  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  changing  your  covei\  Your  next  step  to 
“keep  up  with  the  Joneses”  will  be  to  put  it  in  color 
and  then  it  will  be  killed.  william  jay  robirson. 

OUR  friend  need  not  fear  that  the  old  heading  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  discarded.  Not  while  the 
present  management  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
paper.  Once  each  year,  in  order  to  print  properly 
our  annual  Horticultural  Number,  it  seems  necessary 
to  use  a  heading  of  special  size.  Personally,  when 
that  is  done,  we  are  reminded  of  the  only  time  that 
we  were  induced  to  wear  a  top  hat  and  a  dress  suit ! 
There  may  be  a  few  occasions  when  one  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  that,  even  though  you  feel  that  you  look 
like  a  scarecrow.  We  come  back  to  the  old  heading 
with  relief.  It  is  a  part  of  the  paper — a  part  of 
life.  It  is  the  flag  under  which  we  have  fought 
what  we  tried  to  make  a  good  fight.  We  have  ac¬ 
tually  known  young  artists  who  say  the  American 
flag  is  old-fashioned.  They  could  design  a  far  hand¬ 
somer  flag.  These  conceited  souls  will  never  get  far 
in  their  campaign  to  change  the  flag,  and  the  good 
old  heading  will  stand  with  it. 

* 

YOU  notice  that  most  of  the  windmills  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  countryside.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  they  were  everywhere  whirling  merrily 
over  nearly  every  barnyard.  They  pumped  water— 
when  the  wind  blew— and  farmers  dreamed  of  a 
coming  time  when  the  idle  wind  would  be  harnessed, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  electric  battery,  do 
every  kind  of  work  that  results  from  turning  a 
wheel.  These  dreams  faded  away.  The  gasoline 
engine  put  them  out  of  business.  In  the  East  you 
rarely  see  a  new  windmill  going  up.  The  wind 
still  blows  and,  in  theory,  still  provides  the  cheapest 
power — but  it  puts  in  too  many  lazy  days.  A  lazy 
giant  is  less  useful  than  an  energetic  dwarf.  Out 
on  the  western  plains,  however,  the  windmill  seems 
to  be  coming  slowly  back.  In  that  windy  section 
there  are  fewer  idle  hours.  Inventors  have  worked 
cut  a  combination  of  dynamo  and  storage  battery 
which  turns  the  power  of  the  windmill  into  an  elec¬ 
tric;  current  and  stores  it  for  use.  This  device  is  put 
up  close  to  the  wheel,  and  is  actually  in  successful 
operation — giving  light  and  power  to  many  a  farm. 
We  have  an  account  of  this  coming.  The  plan  seems 
to  be  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  may  even  bring 
the  windmill  back  to  some  sections. 

* 

IT  is  reported  that  such  men  as  Ford,  Edison  and 

Firestone,  all  interested  in  rubber  production,  are 
making  practical  experiments  in  growing  various 
rubber  plants  in  Florida.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  working  along  with  them.  We  hear  about 
their  progress  from  time  to  time,  but  the  government 
reports  are  not  very  encouraging.  If,  however,  we 
may  believe  printed  interviews  with  Ford  and  Edi¬ 
son,  these  men  see  a  future  in  the  business.  It  seems 
quite  evident  that  the  large  rubber  tree  as  found  in 
the  tropics  will  not  pay  in  this  country.  While  it 
might  grow  slowly  in  Florida  (perhaps  as  safely  as 
cotton  in  South  Jersey)  our  people  cannot  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  tropics  in  the  hand  labor 
required.  If  rubber  culture  is  to  succeed  here  evi¬ 
dently  some  bush  or  shrub  form  of  plant  must  be 
used — grown  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  cut  and 
handled  by  machinery.  Mr.  Edison  is  said  to  be 
quite  confident  that  in  the  future  machinery  for  han¬ 
dling  such  a  shrub  will  be  worked  out.  The  plant 


itself  seems  to  be  on  hand  and  is  now  grown  in  a 
small  way.  Should  these  things  be  developed  it 
would  be  only  another  instance  of  how  the  restless 
genius  of  Americans  has  found  a  way  out  of  an  al¬ 
most  hopeless  situation.  As  it  is  America  is  the 
largest  user  of  rubber  in  the  world,  while  hardly  a 
pound  is  produced  at  home.  Our  children  may  ac¬ 
tually  see  this  nation  as  independent  of  rubber  sup¬ 
plies  as  it  now  is  of  leather !  The  effect  upon  south¬ 
ern  farming  would  be  beyond  calculation.  While 
these  things  are  true  we  warn  our  readers  against 
investments  in  southern  rubber  farms.  The  rubber 
conscience  and  imagination  will  work  10  years  ahead 
of  actual  rubber  production. 


EVERY  year  we  have  hundreds  of  cases  where 
members  of  the  family  or  neighbors  have  been 
turned  from  fast  friends  to  enemies  by  the  failure  to 
make  a  definite  contract.  These  people  engage  to 
buy  something,  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work, 
or  to  carry  out  some  form  of  agreement.  When  they 
start  both  parties  expect  to  be  fair  and  to  observe 
mutual  rights.  Things  do  not  go  just  as  expected. 
Something  happens  which  does  not  seem  the  same 
to  both  parties,  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  writing 
a  difference  appears.  One  sees  the  thing  one  way — 
the  other  sees  it  differently.  There  comes  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  memory.  These  troubles  grow  until  a 
quarrel  results.  Friendship  is  broken,  or  one  party 
takes  advantage  of  the  other.  Such  things  come  to 
our  attention  every  day.  It  is  usually  too  late  to  re¬ 
store  good  friendship.  Now  all  this  trouble  could  be 
avoided  if  at  the  beginning  a  plain  and  simple  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  could  be  made  and  signed.  There¬ 
fore  we  urge  all  our  friends  who  form  a  business 
engagement  to  prepare  a  plain  contract  and  live  up 
to  it.  Better  have  it  prepared  by  some  lawyer  or 
good  business  man  and  see  that  it  is  fully  understood 
before  it  is  signed. 

sk 

NOW  comes  the  old  question  about  kudzu.  Will 
it  make  good  in  the  North?  It  is  very  useful  in 
Florida  and  nearby  Southern  States.  We  have  hope 
that  it  will  slowly  make  its  way  north ;  that  is,  it 
will  be  acclimated  as  some  other  plants  have  been 
so  that  in  time  it  will  prove  hardy  on  Long  Island 
or  in  Connecticut.  As  it  is  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
planting  it  north  of  Delaware.  When  it  will  winter 
properly  it  will  prove  a  great  help — either  as  pas¬ 
ture  or  as  a  hay-maker.  It  is  not  seeded,  but  is 
started  from  roots  transplanted  like  horseradish. 
When  well  grown  it  looks  much  like  Lima  or  other 
pole  beans  left  to  run  over  the  ground.  This  is  one 
of  the  crops  which  will,  in  the  future,  enable  the 
South  to  compete  with  the  North  in  dairying.  It  has 
been  tried  at  the  Connecticut  Station,  and  abandoned 
as  unable  to  stand  the  Winter  climate.  It  succeeds 
here  and  there  as  an  ornamental  vine,  but  is  not  yet 
ready  for  field  work. 

5j$ 


Will  you  advise  me  whether  I  require  a  Jersey  license 
for  my  car  if  I  go  into  New  Jersey  one  day  a  week? 
Also  whether  I  need  a  license  to  sell  eggs  or  produce 
grown  on  my  own  farm,  from  house  to  house.  J.  T. 
New  York. 

UNDER  the  New  Jersey  auto  rules  J.  T.  can 
make  15  trips  into  the  State.  After  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  New  Jersey 
car  registration  and  driver’s  license.  The  motor 
vehicle  laws  of  Jersey  are  strict,  and  are  well  en¬ 
forced  when  we  consider  the  swarms  of  cars  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  which  go  flying  over 
the  highways.  The  conditions  are  very  difficult, 
since  the  highway  between  two  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world  runs  through  the  State.  One  of  the 
hardest  problems  before  the  Motor  Commissioner  is 
what  to  do  about  granting  licenses  to  deaf  people. 
Under  pressure  from  such  people  the  Legislature 
changed  the  law  so  as  to  compel  the  commissioner 
to  grant  licenses  to  the  deaf  unless  for  some  other 
reason  it  could  be  legally  denied.  Several  hundred 
such  licenses  have  been  issued,  and  there  are  a  few 
reports  of  accidents  due  to  lack  of  hearing  on  the 
part  of  drivers.  As  something  of  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  we  agree  with  the  Motor  Commissioner 
that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  issue  these  licenses  in 
cases  of  total  deafness.  The  writer  would  never  ap¬ 
ply  for  such  license,  for  on  our  crowded  Jersey  high¬ 
ways,  he  thinks  that  every  faculty  is  required  for 
safe  control  of  a  car. 


THE  death  of  Charles  B.  Alexander  leaves  a  va¬ 
cancy  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  may  be  filled  by  the 
present  Legislature.  There  are  12  of  these  I’egents. 
They  are  elected,  one  each  year,  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  Legislature.  Thus  each  serves  for 


a  term  of  12  years.  Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
made  what  we  think  was  the  first  suggestion  that 
some  well  qualified  woman  should  be  elected  to  this 
Board  of  Regents.  We  suggested  Mrs.  Florence 
Cornwall  of  Wayne  County,  as  a  very  suitable  candi¬ 
date.  The  suggestion  seemed  to  fall  on  barren 
ground  like  the  seed  mentioned  in  the  parable.  We 
know,  however,  that  clover  seed  will  often  remain  in 
the  soil  for  years  and  then  suddenly  sprout  and 
grow.  The  suggestion  seems  to  have  come  to  life  for 
now  we  find  a  quite  general  agreement  that  there 
should  be  a  woman  regent.  The  New  York  Times 
voices  this  feeling  well  when  it  says: 

All  arguments  which  support  the  opening  to  women 
of  all  oflices  for  whose  filling  they  are  eligible  to  vote 
nave  special  weight  in  recommending  them  for  positions 
in  the  school  system.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
m  the  elementary  schools  are  women.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  high  school  teachers  are  women.  There  are 
many  women  among  the  elementary  school  principals. 
There  is  a  leaven  of  woman’s  instinctive  wisdom  in 
offices  of  supervision.  Women  are  often  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  members  of  Boards  of  Education.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  open  minded  and  ready  to  do  things  that 
haven’t  been  done  before.  Particularly  are  they  helpful 
in  the  smaller  communities  where  the  individual  member 
is  freer  of  the  machinery  of  the  system  and  may  exercise 
personal  initiative,  and  influence.  As  the  young  are 
their  special  care  in  the  home,  so  they  more  anxiously 
and  intelligently  follow'  the  child  into  the  school. 

We  would  go  further  than  this  and  say  that  our 
rural  schools  and  the  peculiar  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  them  should  have  a  special  champion  or  advo¬ 
cate  on  the  board.  We  therefore  renewI * * * * * 7  our  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Mrs.  Florence  Cornwall  is  admirably  fitted 
for  such  service.  A  woman  wdth  her  character,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  as  school  teacher,  mother  and 
farmer’s  wife  would  add  a  needed  element  to  the 
dignified  Board  of  Regents. 

WE  WILLINGLY  give  Mr.  Fullagar,  of  Yates 
Co.,  full  space  on  page  468  to  defend  the  N.  Y. 
Farm  Bureau.  It  is  somew'hat  unfortunate  that 
whenever  one  attempts  to  offer  any  criticism  of  a 
public  organization  or  department  the  leaders  rush 
forth  to  say  that  it  is  destructive — a  death  blow  at 
their  group.  No  one  seems  to  deny  that  in  some  way 
the  Farm  Bureau,  although  fully  backed  by  the  State 
and  nation,  has  lost  membership  until  in  most  of  the 
counties  it  can  be  ranked  as  little  more  than  a  skele¬ 
ton  organization.  We  w7ill  probably  all  agree  that 
wdth  the  political  power  and  financial  support  now 
behind  it  this  Bureau  ought  to  be  a  tremendous  force 
for  good  in  New  York  State.  Is  it  such  a  force? 
That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  We  think  Mr. 
Fullagar  has  made  about  as  strong  an  argument  for 
the  Bureau  as  can  well  be  made.  We  have  great 
respect  for  him  and  for  what  he  says.  We  shall  leave 
it,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  our  readers  to  say 
whether  he  proves  that  the  Farm  Bureau,  on  its  rec¬ 
ord,  has  earned  its  place  in  the  sun  as  a  solid  and 
helpful  part  of  New  York  agricultural  organization. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  finding  out 
than  to  put  the  question  squarely  up  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  leaders.  This  is  to  be  no  one-sided  discus¬ 
sion.  We  think  we  show  our  readiness  to  be  fair  by 
printing  Mr.  Fullagar’s  letter.  The  other  side  may 
have  the  same  chance ! 


Brevities 

The  latest  fool  poultry  proposition  comes  from  a  man 
who  claims  his  hens  are  trained  to  lay  in  the  squares 
of  an  egg  crate  so  that  no  packing  is  needed. 

Mother’s  pension  laws  in  New  York.  Not  all  mothers 
are  entitled  to  draw  such  a  pension.  A  commission  will 
decide  who  is  to  be  helped.  The  county  clerk  will  give 
information  about  it. 

Some  city  people  have  a  new  way  of  buying  ducks : 
They  have  live  ones  sent  them  and  send  to  the  butcher 
to  have  them  properly  dressed.  Thus  they  get  what  they 
know  are  first  class  killed  to  order. 

We  think  the  Soy  bean  as  a  hay  and  fodder  crop 
has  a  wonderful  future  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
Perhaps  you  never  saw  a  herd  of  hungry  cows  dive  in¬ 
to  a  ration  of  well-cured  Soy  bean  hay. 

Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  that  after  a  man 
has  worked  40  years  or  more  for  a  private  business 
house  the  law  will  compel  his  employer  to  pay  him  a 
pension  !  The  law  of  gratitude  might  do  that,  but  not 
the  common  law. 

An  English  law,  likely  to  pass  Parliament,  will  deny 
married  women  the  right  to  borrow  money  without  the 
full  knowledge  of  their  husbands.  In  recent  years  En¬ 
glish  money  loaners  have  lent  large  sums  to  prominent 
women  expecting  that  the  husbands  will  make  good 
rather  than  submit  to  publicity. 

Our  reports  show  that  many  farmers  will  substitute 
Alfalfa  seed  for  part  of  the  Red  clover  this  Spring. 
rJ'hat’s  a  good  plan  if  they  are  sure  that  there  is  lime 
enough  in  the  soil  to  make  it  fairly  sweet.  On  new  soil, 
too,  (that  is  soil  where  Alfalfa  has  not  been  grown)  in¬ 
oculations  will  be  needed. 

A  reader  says  he  can  get  the  broken  eggs  and  dead 
chicks  from  a  large  hatchery  for  the  hauling.  Will  this 
be  worth  putting  on  a  garden?  It  surely  will.  The 
broken  egg  shells  contain  lime,  and  the  dead  chicks  will 
furnish  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Get  all  you  can. 
Spread  over  the  ground  and  plow  under. 
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The  Albany  School  Hearing 

THE  school  hearing  at  Albany,  to  discuss  the 
Thayer-Gedney  bills,  was  quite  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  As  usual  the  farm  people  who  favor 
these  bills  largely  outnumbered  those  who  oppose 
them.  Not  only  that  but  it  was  generally  conceded 
all  over  the  capital  that  their  speakers  had  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  argument.  “They  put  it  all  over  them”  is 
the  way  one  member  of  the  Legislature  states  it. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  serious  mistake  made 
by  former  Senator  Cole,  who  is  now  the  legal  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  Education  Department.  He  spoke  for 
nearly  two  hours  against  the  bill  and  employed  most 
of  that  time  in  personal  attacks  upon  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  the  officers  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety.  These  attacks  were  quite  bitter  for,  evident¬ 
ly,  Senator  Cole  was  still  smarting  under  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  how  and  why  he  passed  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  butche.r  of  the  Joiner  bill  last  year  in¬ 
to  the  Education  Department. 

Mr.  Cole  is  reputed  to  be  a  very  able  lawyer,  and 
it  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  heard  him  that  he 
went  so  far  in  substituting  abuse  for  argument.  He 
was  clearly  and  ably  answered  by  Judge  Dunham, 
Mr.  Devendorf  and  others.  The  majority  of  those 
who  heard  him  went  away  with  this  question  in 
their  minds.  “Granting  if  you  will  that  all  this 
abuse  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  these  society  officers  is 
true — what  has  it  got  to  do  with  the  question  of 
granting  home  rule  to  the  school  district?” 

We  shall  soon  have  complete  notes  of  all  that  was 
said  at  the  meeting.  Then  we  can  make  Mr.  Cole’s 
tactical  mistake  clearer.  As  a  result  of  his  action 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  won  a  victory  at  this  hearing  greater  than 
was  ever  anticipated.  We  may  not  win  the  bills  this 
year,  since  the  Assembly  committee  is  packed 
against  them,  but  the  society  and  what  it  represents 
never  stood  higher  in  the  estimations  of  the  Albany 
legislators. 


A  Review  of  Our  Best  Year 

OUR  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  reports  now  complete  show  that  1926  was 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  entire  history  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Without  a  single  exception  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  paper  under  the  present  extended  man¬ 
agement  has  shown  an  increase  each  year  over  the 
year  before.  Its  scheduled  circulation  is  23S,000 
copies  weekly.  During  1926  it  averaged  232,116.  This 
was  an  increase  of  16,334  copies  per  week  over  1925. 
New  York  has  188,000  farms,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
a  circulation  of  109,429  in  the  State.  New  Jersey 
lias  29,000  farms,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  circulation 
of  22,942  in  that  State. 

For  the  March  5th  issue  of  this  year  it  has  reached 
the  maximum  record  of  240,000  copies.  This  one 
issue  alone  required  53  tons  of  paper,  and  we  esti¬ 
mate  had  1,  250,000  readers. 

This  is  a  circulation  paid  in  advance,  and  for  the 
main  part  for  one  year  at  a  time.  It  is  a  circulation 
built  on  the  merits  of  the  paper  alone.  It  resorts  to 
no  schemes,  no  premiums,  no  combinations,  and  no 
“strong  arm”  methods  of  any  kind.  We  know  no 
other  farm  paper  that  is  sold  for  itself  alone  without 
premium  or  pretentious  scheming  of  any  kind.  Our 
best  solicitors  are  the  good  friends  and  old  readers 
who  help  introduce  the  paper  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  Circulation  reports  are  made  by  trained 
inspectors.  They  are  available  to  everyone.  They 
show  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  circulation  record  places  it 
in  a  class  with  the  highest  class  publications  of  the 
country.  That  is  where  a  farm  paper  belongs. 

Farmers  are  not  much  concerned  about  the  volume 
of  advertising.  They  are  concerned  with  its  relia¬ 
bility,  and  in  this  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  equal  in  any 
class.  This  distinction  is  generally  conceded  to  it. 
The  volume  of  advertising  is  important  to  the  farmer 
only  because  of  its  larger  range  of  information,  and 
more  particularly  that  the  revenue  from  it  enables 
the  publisher  to  produce  and  maintain  a  high-class 
paper.  The  1926  records  show  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  enjoyed  the  largest  advertising  revenue  in 
its  history. 

Business  men,  aided  by  trained  and  experienced 
experts,  select  the  papers  for  their  advertising.  They 
invest  their  money  where  they  believe  it  will  bring 
them  the  best  returns.  When  they  buy  more  space 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  in  any  other  farm  paper,  it  is 
good  evidence  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  the  best 
farm  paper.  The  whole  structure  is  built  on  confi¬ 
dence  and  implicit  confidence  comes  only  through 
long  years  of  trial  and  test.  The  subscriber  and  the 
advertiser  have  come  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  serious  and  exacting  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  has  taken  long  years  to  win.  It  would 


require  but  a  short  time  to  lose  it.  The  secret  of  it 
is  that  before  the  advertiser  had  confidence  in  the 
paper,  and  before  "the  subscriber  had  confidence  in 
us,  we  bad  confidence  in  the  farmer.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  we  pledged  ourselves  to  print  for  him  only 
what  we  believed  to  be  true,  and  what  we  believed  to 
be  for  his  benefit.  We  invested  our  lives  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  would  with  truthful  information 
learn  to  trust  an  honest  and  fearless  service.  They 
have.  And  we  confess  to  a  pride  in  the  justification 
of  our  confidence  in  his  good  sense,  his  love  of  fair¬ 
ness  and,  when  his  information  is  right,  on  his  sound 
judgment. 


Milk  Licenses  Revoked 

IIE  license  of  the  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream 
Company  was  revoked  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  for  adulteration  of  milk. 
David  Neuschtat,  formerly  an  inspector  in  the 
Health  Department  but  later  in  the  milk  business, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  bootlegging  cream  into 
New  York  City. 

The  Department  of  Health  revoked  the  license  of 
the  Waddington  Condensed  Milk  Company.  They 
were  charged  with  bringing  40  cans  of  cream  from 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  to  New  York  without  having  it 
inspected  by  local  inspectors.  The  cream  was  dumped 
into  the  East  River. 


The  Borden-League  Alliance 

We  depend  for  a  living  on  the  sale  of  milk  for  the 
Albany  market,  in  which  the  price  is  based  on  League 
prices.  All  Fall  and  Winter  League  officials  urged  us  to 
make  more  milk  to  cover  the  shortage  in  New  York, 
and  to  keep  out  Western  milk.  1.  If  the  New  York 
supply  was  short  why  did  not  the  League  give  their 
producers  an  increased  price  that  would  return  them  a 
reasonable  profit? 

Formerly  we  kept  all  Holsteins  and  from  the  same 
number  of  cows  could  produce  about  one-third  more 
milk  than  we  now  do  from  our  Guernseys.  Our  butter- 
fat  test  then  was  about  3.6,  now  it  is  about  4.4,  or 
about  .32  cents  per  100  lbs.  more.  This  milk  is  losing 
us  good  money.  2.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  butterfat 
price  on  these  ;  rades  of  milk?  3.  What  would  figure 
out  a  fairer  price  for  this  better  grade  of  milk? — and 
wmuld  there  be  any  chance  of  an  adjustment  of  these 
prices?  Thousands  of  farmers  would  be  interested, 
some  for  and  some  against.  archie  f.  Cleveland. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  League  is  now  openly  the  supply  agency  for 
Borden's.  It  urged  larger  production  because 
Borden’s  were  short  of  milk  but  through  it  all  re¬ 
ported  a  surplus  at  lower  class  prices.  The  League 
cannot  increase  prices  while  it  remains  in  alliance 
with  Borden's. 

2.  Borden's  fixes  the  price  of  extra  fat  at  4c.  a 
point  or  40c  a  pound.  This  fat  costs  the  consumer 
above  60c.  in  butter,  and  the  producer  should  receive 
the  consumer’s  price  in  butter  value  for  the  extra 
fat  in  milk. 

3.  No  well  advised  dairyman  will  oppose  a  higher 
price  for  fat  above  the  3  percent  standard.  The 
bottled  milk  dealers  are  demanding  more  than  3 
percent  of  fat,  and  at  the  present  fat  price  of  4c. 
a  point,  their  demand  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in 
milk  prices  above  the  standard  required  by  law. 

All  dairy  groups  are  now  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
prices  in  co-operation,  and  to  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tions  in  both  city  and  country.  It  can  be  done  when 
the  alliance  between  the  League  and  Borden’s  is 
broken,  but  not  while  Borden’s  controls  the  League. 


Connecticut  Dairy  Farmers  Act 

The  Dairymen’s  League  plant  closed  here  March  1. 
It  was  bought  suddenly  four  years  ago.  Farmers  were 
thrown  in  like  serfs  of  old  that  went  with  the  land,  but 
when  the  new  owner  took  over  the  shell  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  didn’t  find  the  farmers  under  it.  For  once  the 
game  failed  the  operator.  When  we  learned  that  our 
plant  was  sold  out,  we  called  a  hurried  meeting  for  the 
same  night.  The  League  director  advertised  that  he 
was  coming  to  “tell  the  fools  something.”  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  it  became  my  duty  to  tell  him  that 
the  State  line  was  six  miles  west,  and  to  deny  him  the 
privilege  of  delivering  his  advertised  message  to  the 
meeting. 

We  found  other  outlet  for  our  milk.  Still  the  League 
poured  money  into  the  plant,  and  hauled  milk  to  it 
from  five  towns.  The  most  they  could  get  was  50  to 
luO  cans.  Now  I  suppose  the  $30,000  of  farmers’ 
money  put  into  the  plant  is  to  be  a  total  loss. 

We  got  better  prices,  and  kept  getting  them.  Jan¬ 
uary  net  here  for  3.5  per  cent  Grade  B,  $3.23  per  100 
lbs. ;  average  for  1926,  $3.15 ;  average  for  1925,  $3.08. 

The  League  couldn’t  survive  the  last  withdrawal 
period.  n.  g. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Favors  Dairy  Unity 

I  am  one  of  your  faithful  readers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
our  religious  papers  are  among  the  best  friends  in  our 
home.  I  can’t  do  enough  to  tell  my  friends  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  honest  and  faithful  stand  you  take 
on  the  side  of  the  farmers  and  against  the  crooks.  May 
God  bless  the  editors  and  keep  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  until  the  victory  is  won. 


I  am  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  simply  because 
there  is  no  nearer  market  here  for  my  milk  without 
drawing  it  five  miles  or  more,  and  with  bad  roads  and 
weather  and  the  rush  of  work  in  the  Summer  season,  it 
would  cost  as  much  or  more  than  I  could  get  extra  to 
draw  to  a  Sheffield  plant  five  miles  away,  when  I  am  not 
more  than  one-half  mile  from  a  Borden  plant,  and  alone 
to  do  my  work  mostly. 

But  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  and  in  favor  of 
the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association  and  I 
wmuld  like  to  know  if  a  farmer  and  dairyman  can  be  a 
member  if  he  continues  to  send  his  milk  to  a  pool 
plant  when  there  is  no  non-pool  plant  near?  I  hope  to 
be  near  another  plant  some  day,  as  I  realize  I  have  lost 
much  money  in  the  past,  but  am  hopefully  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  better  things  with  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men  s  Association.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  certainly  stood 
tiiie  to  the  farmer  and  dairymen  as  no  other  farm  paper 
!  know  of,  and  I  hope  my  son  will  grow  up  to  love  and 
stand  by  the  old  reliable  R.  N.-Y.  as  dad  has. 

Please  don’t  publish  my  name.  They  might  refuse 
my  milk  if  they  knew  I  wasn’t  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  B  j 


Abuse  of  a  School  Boy 

I  have  a  boy  nine  years  old  whom  larger  boys  in 
school  are  abusing.  It  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
two  years  now,  and  it  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
Recently  they  threw  him  down  and  about  half  a  dozen 
kicked  him.  He  was  kicked  in  the  stomach  and  on  the 
chin,  and  now  infection  has  set  in.  We  had  to  call  our 
doctor  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  came  home  from 
school.  _  They  also  have  been  sticking  him  with  pins 
and  tiymg  to  shut  the  bus  door  on  his  head.  I  have 
gofie  to  the  principal  of  school  and  his  father  has  gone 
to  bus  driver,  but  it  does  not  stop.  It  has  got  so  bad 
that  he  does  not  want  to  go  to  school.  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  send  lnm  to  private  school.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  stop  this?  Also  if  I  can  make  school 
board  pay  doctor’s  bill.  & RS .  j.  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 


IT  would  be  hard  to  find  any  group  of  people  more 
absolutely  cruel  than  a  bunch  of  school  children 
when  they  decide  to  “plague”  a  fellow  pupil.  There 
is  usually  some  personality  about  the  persecuted 
child,  or  some  prejudice  against  its  parents  which 
drives  these  children  on  to  continue  such  persecution. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
but  there  must  be  some  reason  why  these  children  act 
as  they  do.  And  it  brings  out  a  curious  failure  of 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to  protect  a  persecuted  child. 
On  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
we  are  told : 


This  departme  t  has  received  an  opinion  from  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  this  State  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
absence  of  express  statutory  provision  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  ot  a  local  school  district,  being  a  municipal  body 
and  engaged  in  public  work,  is  not  liable  as  a  board  for 
any  injury  which  a  child  may  sustain  while  on  school 
property.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  know  of  no  way  by 
which  Mrs.  J.  A.  R.,  who  writes  to  you,  could  hold  the 
local  board  of  education  liable  for  the  injuries  which 
she  states  her  son  has  received  while  at  school. 

The  local  officials  of  a  school  district,  however,  are 
vested  with  authority  and  control  over  the  behavior  of 
school  pupils  either  while  in  school  or  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school,  and  it  -would  seem  therefore  that  dis- 
eiphnary  action  might  well  be  taken  by  the  local  school 
officials  m  this  case  against  the  pupils  alleged  to  have 
administered  the  rough  treatment  to  the  boy.  With 
this  object  in  view  we  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  J.  A.  R. 
interview  the  local  school  officials  direct  and  explain  to 
them  fully  the  situation  of  which  she  complains.  This 
department  would  be  without  any  authority  to  interfere 
m  a  matter  which  rests  in  the  first  instance  within  the 
control  ot  the  local  board  of  education. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  certificate  from  the 
doctor  who  attended  this  boy  regarding  these  serious 
injuries  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  school 
board.  They  may  be,  however,  so  prejudiced  against 
this  family  that  they  will  do  nothing.  We  have  had 
several  such  cases.  They  were  usually  where  a 
foreigner  from  the  city  moved  into  the  district  with 
rather  large  ideas  about  what  one  can  do  in  this 
land  of  the  free.”  Without  probably  intending  to 
do  offensive  things  they  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
prejudice  of  their  neighbors  and  were  finally  driven 
away.  Such  things  are  wicked,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
but  they  do  happen,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  law 
which  can  overcome  the  force  of  local  public  opinion. 
That  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted  system  of 
public  education. 


High  School  Tendencies 

For  40  years  a  high  school  teacher  (now  retired)  I 
agree  with  your  statements  that  high  schools  today  are 
teaching  boys  and  girls  away  from  farm  work  and  the 
trades.  That  is  all  wrong.  f.  m.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

WE  have  a  volume  of  such  testimony — enough 
to  fill  several  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  comes 
chiefly  from  experienced  men  and  women  who  have 
seen  life  in  all  its  aspects.  We  do  not  object  to  high 
schools  as  such,  but  rather  to  what  they  teach  and 
the  way  it  is  taught.  So  far  as  a  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try  goes  we  think  the  district  schools  and  the  graded 
schools  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  high 
schools.  We  think  that  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
public  school  money  should  be  invested  in  these 
smaller  schools  and  less  in  the  upper  or  high  schools. 
In  New  York  State  the  evident  plan  is  to  use  most  of 
the  money  in  the  higher  schools,  and  use  the  State 
appropriations  as  a  bribe  to  kill  off  the  district 
schools.  We  think  that  system  is  all  wrong. 
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WOMAN  AND  DOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

* 


Hammer  and  Anvil 

Look  forth  and  tell  me  what  they  do 
On  Life’s  broad  field*  Oh,  still  they  fight 
The  false  forever  with  the  true, 

The  wrong  forever  with  the  right. 

And  still  God's  faithful  ones,  as  men 
Who  hold  a  fortress  strong  and  high, 

Cry  out  in  confidence  again, 

And  find  a  comfort  in  the  cry : 

“Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands, 

Your  hammers  break,  God’s  anvil  stands. 

Older  than  pyramids  or  Sphinx, 

Old  as  the  stars  themselves,  the  word 
Whereby,  when  other  courage  sinks, 

The  courage  born  of  Heaven  is  stirred. 
For,  when  God  made  the  world  and  knew 
That  good  and  evil  could  not  blend, 

He  planned,  however,  men  might  do, 

What  should  be,  would  be  in  the  end, 
And,  though  as  thick  as  ocean  sands 
They  rain  the  blows,  the  anvil  stands. 

Oh,  many  a  time  has  this  vain  world 
Essayed  to  thwart  the  mighty  plan; 

Its  fleets  and  armies  have  been  hurled 
Against  the  common  rights  of  man. 

But  wrecked  Armadas,  Waterloos, 

Empires  abandoned  to  decay, 

Proclaim  the  truth  they  did  not  choose-— 
What  broken  hammers  strew  the  way! 
Though  all  the  world  together  bands 
To  smite  it,  still  the  anvil  stands. 

Thou  knowest  that  Thy  cause  is  just? 
Then  rest  in  that ;  Thy  cause  is  sure. 

Thy  word  is  true ;  Oh,  then  it  must  . 

In  spite  of  slanderous  tongues  endure. 

As  toward  the  crag  the  billow  rides. 

Then  falls  back,  shattered,  to  its  place  ; 
As  fans  the  breeze,  the  mountain  sides, 
Nor  moves  the  mountain  from  its  base — 
So.  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands 
Men’s  hammers  break.  God’s  anvil  stands. 

— Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Chicago  is  considering  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  toy  pistols.  He  points  out  the  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  criminals  and  asserts 
that  imitating  murders  and  robberies  with 
toy  pistols  leads  to  familiarity  with  meth¬ 
ods,  and  results  in  actual  crime.  We 
believe  he  is  quite  right.  From  our  office 
window  we  see  almost  daily,  small  boys 
with  toy  pistols  playing  at  murder  and 
robbery,  and  going  through  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  mature  criminals.  The  vile  tabloid 
newspapers  now  in  the  hands  of  most 
young  people  in  the  cities,  are  a  leading 
agent  in  giving  false  glamor  to  vice  and 
crime.  The  fact  that  a  boy  12  years  old 
is  now  held  in  this  city,  for  murdering  a 
respectable  storekeeper  whom  he  sought 
to  rob,  should  be  a  warning  to  parents 
and  teachers.  This  young  slayer  learned 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  hold  of  a  pistol  and 
use  it  to  intimidate,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  toy  pistol  is 
educating  other  children  in  the  same  line. 

* 

We  have  decided  that  shelf  paper  or 
bordering  is  a  needless  dust  catcher,  and 
linen  closets,  pantries  and  dish  closets 
are  no  longer  adorned  with  it.  All  shelves 
are  painted  white,  with  a  finish  of  enamel 
paint.  The  edge  of  the  shelf  is  painted 
with  colored  enamel,  showing  as  a  line 
of  cheerful  color  in  the  white  closet. 
There  is  nothing  to  catch  dust  or  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  and  it  is  a  simple 
thing  to  wipe  the  shelves  with  a  damp 
cloth,  with  a  thorough  cleaning  at  inter¬ 
vals.  For  kitchen  closets  we  like  cream 
paint  with  the  edges  of  the  shelves  bright 
red  or  blue  enamel.  The  linen  closet  is 
white  with  yellow  trim.  With  yellow  eur- 
the  adjacent  bathroom,  which  is  ivory 
white  with  yellow  trim,  with  yellow  cur¬ 
tains  and  a  yellow  and  white  rag  iug,  a 
room  with  a  rather  dull  north  exposure 
always  looks  cheerful  and  sunny. 

* 

Our  Oklahoma  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Lily  Reed  York,  writes  us  under  date  of 
February  22 : 

Spring  is  always  a  busy  season  with 
me.  Just  now  I  am  looking  after  the 
household  for  the  family  of  six,  some 
being  away  teaching.  I  milk  two  cows 
and  sell  some  milk  and  butter,  take  care 
of  my  flock  of  80  hens,  have  one  hen  with 
voung  chicks  and  a  244-egg  incubator  set¬ 
ting,  and  work  in  the  garden  a  part  ot 
each  day.  The  hills  are  looking  green, 
and  some  wild  flowers  are  m  bloom.  e 
are  having  delicious,  tender  turnip  greens 
for  boiling  and  green  onions  from  the 
garden.  No  'Spring-planted  vegetables 
are  up  yet ;  in  fact  I  have  planted  only  a 
few  seeds,  but  my  neighbors  have  planted 


all  the  early  vegetables  and  early  pota¬ 
toes.  However,  I  am  planning  to  make  a 
general  planting  right  off.  It  is  feared 
that  the  very  warm  Winter  will  prove 
disastrous  to  our  coming  fruit  crop,  but 
1  hope  not.  Peaches  were  almost  a  total 
failure  here  last  season,  and  the  empty 
fruit  jars  yawn  at  us  from  the  cellar 
shelves.  But  with  apples,  huckleberries, 
blackberries  and  pickles  and  relishes,  also 
some  vegetables  canned,  we  are  tiding 
over  nicely. 

_ ________  * 

A  Talk  of  Many  Things 

We  are  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  our  birds,  and  as  a  lover  of  cats  I  was 
glad  to  see  them  defended.  Of  course  we 
northerners  know  that  a  late  snow  and 
cold  may  cause  the  death  of  many  early 
arrivals  among  our  feathered  friends.  So 
let  us  all  be  ready  to  “set  the  table”  for 
them.  But  a  game  warden  told  husband 
that  he  made  a  practice  of  killing  every 
red  squirrel  he  could,  as  they  were  so 
destructive  to  birds’'  eggs  and  nestlings, 
while  a  sporting  magazine  said  if  we 
wanted  to  know  what  destroyed  our  birds’ 
nests  and  eggs  go  out  into  the  woods  at 
break  of  day  and  keep  still  and  watch 
the  crow  fly  silently  on  his  work  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  there  shoot  the  robber. 
Late  years  we  have  been  taught  to  save 
the  crow,  as  he  is  an  insect  and  worm 
eater. 

We  can’t  live  on  flowers,  so  let  me  tell 
you  the  Mayflower  is  the  best  early  white 
sweet  corn  we  have  ever  grown.  It  is 
an  extra  good  yielding  variety  as  well, 
having  two  and  many  times  three  ears  on 
a  stalk  and  its  flavor  is  sweet  as  the 
flower  for  which  it  is  named.  Last  year 
we  tried  the  early  Ideal  sweet  corn  in 
mother’s  rich  old  garden.  She  called 
husband  to  see  it  and  .Jack  said,  “They 
must  have  sent  a  silage  or  fodder  sweet 
corn  and  it  will  never  get  big  enough  to 


eat  here.”  The  stalks  were  immense  but 
before  it  seemed  possible,  mother  brought 
out  an  enormous  ear  of  corn.' 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
We  never  saw  ears  grow  so  quickly  and 
the  quality  was  fine  and  yielded  till 
frost. 

The  hired  man  question  is  of  interest 
as  our  boys  all  prefer  farm  work.  They 
enjoy  the  work  and  appreciate  the  home 
life/ board  and  laundry,  and  the  feeling 
of  home  care  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
sick.  One  son  can  go  back  to  construc¬ 
tion  work  this  Spring  at  $5  for  nine 
hours,  but  out  of  this  he  must  pay  board 
and  laundry,  and  no  mending  done,  so 
think  he  will  stick  to  a  farm  job.  But 
there  seems  to  be  one  chief  trouble  on 
many  farms,  and  I  am  sure  the  farmer 
himself  does  not  realize  it.  and  that  is  in 
other  work  the  men  have  Sundays  and 
evenings  for  themselves.  Of  course, 
milking  must  be  done,  but  if  begun  at 
five  in  the  morning  why  not  begin  at  five 
at  night?  On  some  farms  they  have 
worked  in  the  hay  fields  as  a  rule  till  8 
o’clock.  Really,  do  you  believe  they  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  by  plodding  long 
days  or  working  with  a  will  for  shorter 
hours?  Well,  if  I  were  a  farmer  I 
wouldn’t  ask  a  man  to  hunt  up  stray  cat¬ 
tle  or  go  to  a  far-away  pasture  to  salt 
them  every  Sunday. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  will  for  some 
reason  have  to  prepare  the  flower  beds 
late  in  the  season,  or  want  some  plants 
to  carry  to  a  Summer  home.  Petunias, 
asters,  pansies  and  nasturtiums  may  all 
be  left  in  boxes  until  two  or  three  inches 
high,  and  grow  rapidly  when  set  in  the 
open  ground.  Balsams,  morning  glory, 
and  nasturtiums  I  often  plant  in  paste¬ 
board  boxes  about  I%x2  in.  and  set  these 
in  a  larger  box.  Then  when  ready  to 
transplant  lift  the  little  box  out,  remove 
the  bottom  and  set  in  place. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Sour  Cream  Cake 

Cream  one  cup  of  butter  with  two  cups 
of  sugar;  add  four  eggs,  beat  until  light, 
one  cup  of  rich  sour  milk  into  which  a 
scant  teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  well 
mixed,  add  to  first  mixture,  a  dash  of 
mace  or  the  rind  of  a  lemon  or  orange, 
or  vanilla,  about  a  dessert  spoonful.  Now 
add  three  cups  of  flour  sifted  several 
times.  Bake  in  layers,  spread  with  any 
filling  desired.  This  can  be  baked  in  gem 
pans  or  cup  cake  pans,  split,  spread  with 
cream,  and  put  together.  Ice  the  entire 
cake  and  roll  in  ground  nut  meats  or 
cocoanut,  or  it  can  be  baked  in  a  sheet. 
When  cool  enough  to  cut  I  cut  in  pieces 
weighing  about  1  lb.  each,  split  in  four 
thin  sheets,  spread  one  sheet  with  jelly 
and  the  remaining  two  writh  cream  put 
together,  cover  entirely  with  icing,  sprin¬ 
kle  the  top  with  cocoanut  or  ground  nut 
meat  or  decorate  with  maraschino  cher¬ 
ries.  The  ci’eam  for  filling  is  made  with 
corn  stareli  same  as  custard  pudding, 
cocoa  added  when  chocolate  is  wanted. 
Icing  I  make  with  confectioner’s  sugar, 
evaporated  milk  to  mix  to  a  thick  cream, 
flavor  with  vanilla,  orange  or  lemon  rind, 
cochineal  or  the  juice  of  the  maraschino 
cherries,  which  gives  a  very  delicate  pink 
and  a  dash  of  ground  mace  is  a  delicious 
flavor  for  icing.  MRS.  G.  T. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

One  cup  of  sugar,  %  cup  of  butter,  two 
eggs  beaten  and  added,  two  tablespoons 
molasses,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  %  cup  of  hot 
water,  pinch  of  salt,  three  cups  flour ; 
last  %  cup  of  raisins,  %  cup  nuts.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  on  tins  and  bake. 

MRS.  R.  H. 


A  small  dry  goods,  shoe 
and  clothing  s tore  was 
opened  in  a  small  town 
in  the  west,  serving  a 
tow  hundred  homes. 


The  one  small  store  has  grown 
into  a  Nation-Wide  Institu¬ 
tion  of  77 3  Department  Stores 
serving  mi llions  of  homes. 


FROM  AGORN-TO  OAK 

Jfter  25  years  of  growth 
now  a  nation  -  wide  shopping  service 


WE  are  celebrating  with  pride  and  thank¬ 
fulness  our  Twenty-fifth  or  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary — with  pride  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  American  public— with  thankfulness  for  the 
generous  response  that  has  come  to  our  effort. 

Since  the  Spring  day  in  April,  1902,  when  Mr. 

Penney  inaugurated,  in  a  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  manner,  a  Retail  Shopping  Service 
which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  Nation-wide  Helpful¬ 
ness,  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  notable  growth  and  expansion,  of 
winning  millions  of  friends,  of  serving  them  faithfully,  of  bas¬ 
ing  achievement  upon  the  good  will  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

During  all  these  eventful  years,  we  have  been  mindful  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  legion  of  patrons  who  have  contributed 
and  are  today  contributing,  so  continuously  and  so  generously, 
in  helping  make  our  Service  one  not  of  profit  alone  but  of  the 
confidence  that  rests  on  good  will. 

Never  for  a  moment  have  we  knowingly  wavered  from  the 
responsibility  of  this  relationship.  It  has  always  been  to  us  an 
inspiration  to  reach  out  for  greater  things,  that  we  might  be 
the  better  prepared  to  render  a  Service  which  should  prove  to 
be  more  and  more  beneficial  to  the  increasing  numbers  who 
come  to  us. 

Not  only  is  that  one  little  Golden  Rule  Store  of  1902 — now 
itself  grown  to  far  larger  proportions — still  serving  the  people, 
in  and  about  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  but  there  has  sprung  from 


its  applied  principles  and  policies,  others  to 
a  present  total  of  773  Department  Stores, 
scattered  over  46  States. 

All  these  are  children  of  what  we  now  affec¬ 
tionately  term,  The  Mother  Store;  all  happily 
operate  in  the  Service  of  the  public  under  the 
name  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 
The  Founder  of  this  Organization— Mr.  James 
C.  Penney — builded  in  his  pioneering  days  more  enduring  and 
substantially  than  he  knew. 

His  ideals  and  practices — square  treatment  alike  to  all  always 
— and  the  extent  to  which  he  packed  Value  into  every  Dollar 
of  purchase — these  constitute  the  pattern  according  to  which 
this  enormous  business  has  been  shaped  and  which  has  caused 
it  to  grow  until  it  has  now  become  a  Nation-wide  Institution, 
serving  more  than  3,000,000  homes. 

The  dynamic  selective  and  buying  power  of  the  Company 
created  by  its  tremendous  volume  of  cash  sales,  which,  in  1926, 
amounted  to  $115,682,737.86,  gives  a  saving  power  to  the 
public  which  means  much  to  the  thrift  and  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  people  of  every  community  where  it  operates  a  Store. 

At  this  milepost  in  our  history,  we  pause  only  long  enough  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  great  American  people  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  confidence  and  appreciation  of  our  efforts  in  their  behalf 
and  to  offer  the  assurance  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  we 
shall  strive  to  serve  not  only  well  but  better  and  better  with 
each  succeeding  business  day. 


OUR  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION  BEGINS  APRIL  FIRST! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
“THE  STORE  NEWS ” 
beautifully  illustrated  by 
rotogravure,  showing  you 
how  to  save  large  sums  on 
Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Shoes  and  kindred 
lines  —  standard  quality 
goods!  A  post-card  will 
bring  it. 


Executive  Offices  and  Warehouse — 330  W.34th  St.,N.Y.City 


RETAIL  SALESMEN 
WANTED 

experienced  in  our  lines,  to 
train  for  Co-partner  Stora 
Managers,  p  roviding  for 
the  continuous  growth  of 
our  Company  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  expansion  planned 
for  1927.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 
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Agoodoldyrimb 

Remember  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  Grandma 
pinned  around  your  neck when 
you  had  a  cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  worked,  but  my  how  it  burned 
and  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  and  does 
its  work  more  gently.  Rubbed  over 
the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates  the 
skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that  brings 
relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  and  use  at 
the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


cave  V3  to  1/2 

U  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


$37.75  UP 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
beating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
80  day  free  trial.  360  day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Ka.Iareva.'zoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  oomfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY.  Box  R.  Burllnaten,  VI 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80* 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Neighbor’s  Children 


Ring,  ring,  ring !  It  was  the  telephone. 
A  young  mother  living  a  mile  away 
wished  to  tell  me  that  her  small  daugh¬ 
ters,  aged  eight  and  four  respectively, 
were  coming  to  visit  me.  I  was  making 
ginger  cookies,  and  I  brought  out  the  cut¬ 
ters  for  making  animal  cookies.  When 
my  guests  arrived  the  kitchen  was  filled 
with  spicy  odors,  and  a  plate  of  the 
funny,  crunchy  cookies  was  set  out  where 
they  could  be  seen  from  the  doorway. 
Ilow  pleased  the  children  were ;  never 
hinting  that  the  fishes  tasted  exactly  like 
the  chickens ! 

It  required  only  a  little  time  and  effort 
to  make  their  welcome  a  bit  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  Harking  back  to  my  own  childhood, 
recollections  of  the  hospitality  shown  to 
children  make  the  memories  of  several 
homes  in  my  neighborhood  at  that  time 
seem  like  bright  patches  of  sunshine  fall¬ 
ing  across  my  early  life.  Next  door  lived 
two  girls  with  whom  we  used  to  play 
-nearly  every  day,  either  at  their  home  or 
at  ours.  At  last  my  brother  dispensed 
with  the  formality  of  asking  mother’s 
consent  to  call  oil  them.  She  promised 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma- 


709 — Diagonal  Lines. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  40,  42  and 
■'44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  The  4-year 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
15-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


to  punish  him  if  he  ran  away  again.  He 
did,  and  she  did.  Our  warm-hearted  Irish 
neighbor,  the  mother  of  the  girls,  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  personal  grievance,  and  pro¬ 
tested  in  no  uncertain  tones  .  AVe  never 
forgot  that,  nor  the  happy  hours  spent  in 
her  shining  home. 

If  one  can  keep  understandingly  close 
to  one’s  own  childhood,  children  can  be 
wonderful  chums,  they  are  so  loyal  and 
confiding.  If,  in  our  neighborhoods, 
there  are  children  whose  manners  are  un¬ 
lovely  and  whose  morals  are  not  as  good 
as  they  might  be,  our  homes  may  supply 
just  the  elements  needed  to  change 
them.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
it  pays  to  love  and  help  “the  neighbors’ 
children.”  It  seldom  pays  to  let  a  child 
feel  that  he  is  “in  the  way,”  or  “under 
foot.”  MftS.  M.  C.  SMITH. 


We  Have  Vrn'Y  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$6.00.  m%  profit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 
Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cleaning  Furniture 

Try  using  a  cloth  dampened  in  gaso¬ 
line  to  remove  the  grease  from  the  back 
of  rocking-chairs  where  the  head  has 
rested.  It  removes  it  instantly  and  does 
no  harm  to  varnish.  Of  course,  use  in 
a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  or  outdoors. 

MRS.  L.  K. 


T7CTHAT  do  you  want  to  bake 
’  *  today?  Delicious  pastry? 
Crisp,  flaky  pie-crust,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cake,  golden-brown,  tempting 
biscuits?  Or  perfect  loaves  of 
bread?  You  need  just  one  flour, 
and  no  more,  for  all  of  them — 
Pillsbury’s  Best,  soft  and  fine  in 
texture,  uniformly  rich,  a  perfect 
all  purpose  flour. 


ST;* 

XXXX 


- QPTT  olg 

One  of  thejamily 


Have  you  read  our  free  booklet,  “100 
Foods  From  4  Basic  Recipes?”  It 
shows  the  way  to  make  a  greater 
variety  of  delicacies  more  quickly  and 
economically  with  Pillsbury’s  Best 
'lour.  Write  today. 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Family  of  Foods 

Pillibury’i  Best  Flour 
Pancake  Flour  -  Health  Bran 
Wheat  Cereal  *  Rye  Flour 
Graham  Flour  »  Farina 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 


MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


This  Cooking  Secret 

adds  new  zest  and  relish 


THIS  seasoning  secret  will  give 
everyday  foods  a  different, 
altogether  delicious  flavor.  Just 
spread  Gulden’s  on  steak,  ham, 
veal,  hamburger,  cabbage,  etc., 
before  cooking.  As  they  cook,  the 
mellow  mustard  flavor  and  the 


delicate  spices  in  Gulden’s  spread 
through  the  food,  making  every 
mouthful  taste  like  more!  Try 
it  in  y our  cooking  today. 

Write  for  free  Recipe  Book. 
Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.  E-13, 
48  Elizabeth  St . ,  New  Y ork  City. 


EULDEN’5  MUSTARD 

Use  it  as  a  seasoning  in  cooking 


Your  local  dealer  can 
promptly  get  from  a  nearby 
CRAN  e  branch  any 

CRANE 

VALVES  FITTINGS 

plumbing  fixtures,  water 
system,  or  softeners,  fee  him 
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THOUSANDS  of  Farmers 
Used  to  Feed — 


—As  a  Conditioner 
Millions  Now  Feed  It 

in  greater  quantity  for  its 

High  Protein  Content 


HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


This  book 
written  by- 
marketing 
specialists 


\S*SI®P 
on. 


This  book 

written  by 

successful 

dairymen, 

feeders, 

breeders 


This  book  written  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Morrison,  author,  with  W.  A. 
Henry,  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 


And  those  who  keep 
accurate  records ,  ye ar 
after  year,  state  that 
it  often  pays  100%. 

How — why — is  told 
in  the  books  shown 
at  the  left — told  by 
the  practical  men 
themselves.  Write 
us  for  any  one  or  all 
of  them. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  J-3 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Feed 


Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 

EAL 


iNou)  Mr.  MS.  Ccijbe  gtts 
Uniform  TractPi*  Speech/’-' 

Mr.  R.  C.  McCabe,  Neodesha,  Kansas  writes: 

“The  Governor  I  purchased  from  you  in  September  I  Installed  on  my  15*30 
McCormick- Deering  tractor  three  weeks  ago. 

“HAD  NO  TROUBLE  IN  MAKING  THE  CHANGE  and  I  have  used  the 
tractor  since  that  time  filling  silos  and  for  threshing.  It  seems  so  far  to  prove 
perfectly  satisfactory,  AS  THE  SPEED  IS  CONSTANT  during  changes  of  load. 

“There  is  hardly  any  comparison  between  the  Pickering  and  the  regular 
equipment  on  these  tractors. 

r”r~  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

|  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  10E. 


I  AM  SATISFIED  YOUR 
GOVERNOR  MEETS  EVERY 
REQUIREMENT.” 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  10E  which  describes  the 
Pickering  adapted  to  your 
tractor. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Name  and  size  of  Tractor. 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


How  to  Milk  a  Goat 

I  have  a  two-year-old  goat  that  has 
just  freshened  for  the  first  time.  Night 
and  morning,  of  her  own  accord,  she 
jumps  upon  a  bench  to  get  her  feed  which 
I  place  in  front  of  her.  I  tie  her  at  this 
time,  and  then  try  to  milk  her.  A  goat 
with  a  more  gentle  and  lovable  disposition 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  but  this  is  the 
trouble,  she  will  not  stand- quietly  to  be 
milked,  prefers  her  feet  in  the  bucket  in 
fact,  and  the  whole  time  she  just  spends 
in  step,  step,  stepping,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  milk.  She  doesn't  want 
her  teats  touched  at  all.  I  do  not,  think 
there  is  soreness  there ;  they  seem  in  good 
condition,  also  her  udder  and  she  lias  two 
fine  big  buck  kids  a  month  old,  which 
nurse  from  her.  I  thought  by  doing  it 
regularly  night  and  morning  she  would 
soon  learn  what  Avas  expected  of  her  and 
stand  still.  mbs.  w.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  teach  milk  goats  to  stand  quietly 
for  the  process  of  milking,  first  make  a 
small  stanchion  at  the  end  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  bench,  in  front  of  Avliich  is  a  small 
box  for  feed.  Place  the  doe  in  the 
stanchion  and  fasten  her  securely.  Then 
with  a  small  rope  about  2  ft.  long  tie 
the  right  hind  log  back  a  feAv  inches,  just 
as  she  would  stand  ordinarily,  and  in  a 
comfortable  position,  yet  draw  rope  tight 
enough  to  hold  the  leg  in  place  just 
Avhere  you  Avant  it.  Noav  grasp  the  teats 
gently,  but  firmly,  and  do  not  let  go  of 
them  until  she  has  stopped  her  kicking ; 
this  may  take  some  minutes,  but  she  will 
very  soon  tire  Avhen  she  finds  she  is  fast 
and  cannot  release  herself. 

You  cannot  teach  a  bad  case  like  this 
to  stand  quietly  Avitliout  the  stanchion 
and  rope,  but  by  using  a  combination  of 
the  tAvo,  she  Avill  very  soon  learn  what  is 
wanted,  and  after  that  you  can  milk  her 
just  as  you  Avould  a  coav  with  no  restric¬ 
tions  Avhatever.  Young  goats  AA'ith  their 
first  kids  are  often  very  hard  to  teach, 
but  once  they  know  what  is  required,  they 
are  more  gentle  than  coavs,  and  Avill  stand 
eagerly  waiting  their  turn  at  the  milking 
bench.  Goats  are  not  unlike  heifers  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  often  that  the 
“pet”  calf,  proves  the  most  troublesome 
kicker  when  first  fresh. 

It  may  happen  that  the  doe  Avill  even 
lie  flat  on  her  stomach  in  some  cases ; 
when  this  happens  use  the  switch,  but 
in  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  force.  Hold  the  pail  or  cup  in  one 
hand  while  you  milk  with  the  other  un¬ 
til  the  goat  submits. 

If  your  doe  is  nursing  tAvo  kids  she 
will  hardly  give  more  milk  than  two 
husky  youngsters  will  take,  though  in 
all  cases  keep  the  udder  milked  dry  tAviee 
daily.  It  may  be  that  she  does  not  al- 
Ioav  the  kids  to  suck — this  often  happens. 
Milk  goats  have  been  milked  for  so  many 
unknown  generations  that  the  “mother” 
instinct  is  largely  bred  out  of  them,  and 
it  very  commonly  happens  that  does  with 
their  first  kids  Avill  disown  them  entire¬ 
ly,  but  if  you  hold  the  doe  and  let  kids 
nurse,  they  Avill  rarely  refuse  them  after 
a  week  or  ten  days.  . 

You  can  raise  better  kids  on  the  bottle 
or  by  allowing  them  to  drink  from  a  pan 
than  you  can  with  the  mother  doe,  be¬ 
cause  (as  stated  in  previous  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.)  the  does  often  Avill  only 
let  the  kids  suck  very  little,  and  the  ud¬ 
ders  may  become  caked  so  that  they  Avill 
be  ruined  if  no  attention  is  given.  The 
young  milking  doe  is  highly  nervous,  and 
therefore  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
Avitli  much  care  until  she  has  learned 
what  is  required  of  her. 

If  you  will  remove  the  kids  immediate¬ 
ly  after  birth,  and  before  they  have 
nursed  at  all,  and  Avill  let  the  mother  lick 
your  oavu  hands,  instead  of  licking  her 
kids,  she  will  at  once  transfer  all  the  af¬ 
fections  she  would  otherAvise  bestoAV  up¬ 
on  the  youngsters,  and  always  after, 
stand  perfectly  quiet  to  be  milked,  even 
from  the  very  first — try  this  Avith  the 
next  kids. 

It  is  very  easy  to  teach  the  babies  to 
drink  from  a  shallow  dish,  and  they  readi¬ 
ly  acquire  the  habit.  Feed  but  a  A’ery 
little  at  first  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  as  they  grow  older.  Always  give 
kids  the  first  milk  from  the  doe,  as  this 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  boAvels  in  a 
proper  condition.  Use  part  goat’s  milk 
and  part  coav's  milk  for  a  feAv  days  after 
which  you  can  switch  to  coav’s  milk  en¬ 
tirely  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  milk  of 
the  goat  for  other  purposes. 

AVIIXET  RANDALL. 


Not  a  One  Year 
Investment ! 

With  grain  prices  sky  high 
and  your  Unadilla  filled  with 
succulent,  productive  silage, 
you  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
real  security. 

And  a  Unadilla  lasts  so 
long,  is  so  strong,  so  dur¬ 
able  that  if  you  spread  the 
first  cost  over  the  years  it  is 
in  use,  you’ll  find  your  year¬ 
ly  cost  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  money  you  save 
by  using  silage. 

It  isn’t  so  much  can  you 
afford  to  own  a  Unadilla — 
it’s  can  you  afford  not  to 
own  one? 

For  years  now,  we’ve  been  mak¬ 
ing  Unadilla  silos.  We  put  the 
result  of  these  years  in  every 
single  silo.  We  are  perfectly  fair 
in  saying:  You  can’t  possibly  buy 
as  good  a  silo  anywhere  near 
the  cost  of  a  Unadilla,  nor  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It  tells  the 
story  in  detail  and  gives 
some  information  on  our 
full  line  of  storage  tanks, 
water  tubs  and  vats. 

Liberal  discount  foe 
cash, 

UNADILLA  SILO  COP 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.V. 


HOLD 


When  the  milk  comes  hard— when  the 
cow  is  nervous  and  fidgety —you  are  los¬ 
ing  milk  you  ought  to  be  getting.  Any 
disorder  or  hurt  to  the  udder  or  teats,  no 
matter  how  slight,  can  undo  all  of  your 
efforts  to  get  a  full  milk  yield. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  marvelous  healer  of  all 
injuries  to  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
udder  and  teats.  Sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts, 
inflammation  disappear  quickly  under 
the  soothing,  penetrating  action  of  this 
great  ointment.  ForCakedBag, Bunches, 
Cow  Pox  or  any  stoppage  of  the  milk 
passages  Bag  Balm  gives  quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healer  of  all 
annual  sores— and  it  can't  taint  the  milk. 
The  big  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Be¬ 
ware  of  substitutes.  Order  direct  from 
us  if  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  Bag 
Balm. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


made,  by  th 


KQW  -  KAREL  PEOPLE" 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Steers  in  Winter 

The  article  on  beef  making,  page  315, 
was  of  much  interest  to  me.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fruit  business  but  would  like 
to  carry  over  during  the  Winter  one  or 
two  cars  of  feeders.  I  have  35  acres  of 
good  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  can  success¬ 
fully  grow  oats,  peas  and  barley  for  a 
hay  crop,  also  millet  and  Soy  beans.  With 
the  above  roughage  produced  on  my  farm 
what  would  you  consider  an  average 
profit  from  steers  purchased  last  Fall  on 
the  Buffalo  market  for  $8  per  hundred? 
Also  additional  concentrate  feed  needed? 
A  local  slaughter-house  which  uses  about 
two  cars  of  steers  a  month  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  Hereford  type  of  beef,  from  what 
I  have  observed.  What  is  the  average 
gain  in  weight  of  steers  carried  over 
Winter  as  feeders,  under  proper  feed  and 
care?  Also  feeds  commonly  tised  in  On¬ 
ondaga  county,  N.  Y .?  H.  B.  E. 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  steer  feeding  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  more  popular  in  this  State  because 
it  takes  the  minimum  of  labor  require¬ 
ment  and  the  maximum  utilization  of 
cheap  roughage.  You  state  that  you  can 
grow  oats,  peas  and  barley,  also  millet 
and  Soy  beans.  With  any  of  these  rough- 
ages  except  millet  you  would  have  to  feed 
to  finish  your  steers  about  13  to  14  lbs. 
of  concentrate  per  head  daily  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight.  The  concentrate  feed 
would  need  about  one  part  of  cottonmeal 
to  0  lbs.  of  ground  corn  when  the  steers 
were  on  full  feed.  The  full  feed  would 
have  to  run  for  90  to  120  days  for  proper 
finish.  They  would  consume  on  this  much 
concentrates  probably  4  to  6  lbs.  of  rough- 
age  per  head  daily.  In  the  early  stage  of 
your  fattening  you  would  use  more  rough- 
age  and  less  concentrates.  The  millet, 
if  used,  would  require  more  cottonseed 
meal.  I  do  not  believe  millet  would  be 
so  very  good.  I  think  the  best  thing 
would  be  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  rough- 
age.  Corn  silage  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  cheap  roughage  for  fattening 
steers. 

As  to  what  your  profit  would  be,  that 
would  depend  on  so  many  factors  that  I 
could  not  answer  it ;  namely,  selling 
price,  quality  of  steers  fed,  cost  of  feed, 
and  general  overhead.  It  would  vary  so 
with  different  men  and  diffei-ent  localities 
that  anything  I  might  compute  theoreti¬ 
cally  might  not  fit  your  case  at  all. 

Ilerefords  are  good  steers,  but  do  not 
sell  any  higher  on  the  general  market 
than  Angus  or  Shorthorns  as  a  breed. 
More  important  than  breed  is  the  quality 
of  steer  produced.  A  good  average  gain 
on  steers  carried  over  Winter  as  feeders 
under  proper  feeding  and  care  is  2 y2  lbs. 
per  head  daily. 

The  most  common  feeds  used  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  are  :  Roughages — Alfalfa 
hay,  Red  clover  hay,  mixed  hay;  succu¬ 
lent  roughage — Corn  silage;  concentrates 
- — ground  corn,  cottonseed  meal.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  oats,  peas  and  barley  ground,  and 
grown  together,  is  a  good  feed. 

K.  w.  DUCK. 


Ringworm  or  Barn  Itch 

I  have  some  young  stock  that  have  a 
white  dry  and  brittle  scab  around  their 
eyes,  and  it  seems  to  spread.  The  first 
heifer  has  it  in  spots  on  the  body.  The 
hair  came  off  and  it  itches.  It  spreads 
from  one  calf  to  another.  F.  N. 

You  have  given  a  good  description  of 
ringworm  or  “barn  itch.”  The  disease 
is  very  common  among  young  cattle  at 
this  time  of  year  and  it  may  also  affect 
adult  cattle.  Dairy  cows  sometimes  are 
affected  along  the  backbone  and  especially 
near  the  tail  head. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  vegetable 
parasite  known  as  Tricophyton  tonsurans 
which  live  on  damp  walls  and  wood  work 
as  well  as  on  the  skin.  It  is  a  contagious 
disease  and  is  also  communicable  to  man. 
One  should  therefore  wear  old  gloves 
when  treating  a  case.  The  affected  ani¬ 
mals  should  also  be  isolated,  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  disease. 

It  is  most  prevalent  in  a  stable  that  Is 
dark,  damp,  dirty  and  badly  ventilated, 
but  may  also  occur  in  stables  of  better 
class.  The  basement  stable  is,  perhaps, 
the  favorite  living  place  of  the  parasite. 
It  also  lives  on  outdoor  racks,  troughs, 
feeding  boxes  and  fences.  These  must 
therefore  be  included  when  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  the  parasite. 


Treat  affected  cattle  in  the  following 
way :  Bathe  the  spots  around  the  eyes 
with  a  solution  of  hypo-chlorite  of  soda, 
making  several  applications  daily,  until 
po  longer  necessary.  Satui’ate  other  spots 
with  oil,  such  as  castor  oil,  sweet  oil  or 
cottonseed  oil  daily,  until  the  scabs  or 
crusts  can  be  removed  without  drawing 
blood.  When  that  has  been  done  rub  in 
strong  iodine  ointment,  twice  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  then  less  often,  or  as 
often  as  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 

When  many  calves  have  to  be  ti*eated 
that  treatment  is  somewhat  expensive 
and  in  that  case  it  is  cheaper  to  use  a 
solution  of  four  ounces  of  Milestone  (sul¬ 
phate  of  copper)  in  one  pint  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  That  solution  need  only  be  well  ap¬ 
plied  every  six  or  seven  days.  It  is  best 
used  on  spots  on  the  neck  and  body.  If 
applied  to  the  face,  the  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  effective  for  the  form  of  ring¬ 
worm  or  other  skin  disease,  affecting  the 
backs  of  cattle,  along  the  backbone. 

The  scurfy  skin  disease  of  that  location 
is  not  always  due  to  the  ringworm  para¬ 
site,  but  when  the  affected  part  is  covered 
with  thick  crusts  or  scabs  that  disease 
usually  is  present.  In  some  instances, 
real  parasite  scab  or  mange  is  present  and 
that  disease  tends  to  spread  quickly  to 
other  cattle  and  eventually  to  affect  most 
of  the  body.  The  affected  skin  not  only 
becomes  scabby  but  is  thickened,  denuded 
of  hair  and  may  crack  or  form  deep 
wrinkles. 

The  characteristic  ringworm  spot,  as 
seen  on  calves,  is  gray  in  color,  covered 
wntlx  thick  cnists  and  surrounded  by  up¬ 
standing  hairs.  The  disease  spreads  at 
the  circumference  of  the  spot  and  the 
center  soon  becanxes  bare  of  hair  and 
smooth.  When  applying  the  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  it  should  be  rubbed  into  the  spot 
and  also  on  a  wide  margin  around  each 
spot,  as  that  tends  to  prevent  spi*ead  of 
the  disease. 

To  get  rid  of  the  disease  it  is  also  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  get  the  stable  into 
a  sanitary  condition.  If  the  lighting  is 
poor  that  should  be  remedied  and  the 
ventilation  also  made  perfect.  Every 
stock  stable  should  have  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  window  glass  for  each 
animal  housed,  but  the  ultra-violet  ray  of 
the  sun  does  not  penetrate  glass ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  that  every  young  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
outdoors,  on  all  fine  days.  The  ray  men¬ 
tioned  penetrates  the  clouds,  when  the 
sun  is  hidden,  therefore  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  every  day,  is  beneficial.  The 
ray  has  the  effect  of  causing  lime  to  de¬ 
posit  in  the  bones  and  phosphorus  to 
form  in  the  blood.  It  tends  to  prevent 
or  cure  rickets  and  also  helps  to  kill  the 
ringworm  parasite.  The  disease  is  rare 
in  Summer.  Do  not  paint  the  fixtures 
in  the  stable.  Whitewash  everything, 
after  cleansing  and  disinfecting.  Paint 
poisons  stock  and  they  like  the  sweet 
taste  of  lead.  A.  s.  A. 


Apples  for  Cows 

Are  apples  good  for  the  cows?  I  have 
lots  of  them,  and  would  like  to  use  them 
up.  R. 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  a  fair  feeding  of  apples  will  help 
a  cow,  hut  we  are  almost  afraid  to  advise 
their  feeding.  If  you  feed  too  many  the 
cows  will  bloat  and  sometimes  die.  Fed 
whole  there  is  always  danger  of  having  a 
good-sized  apple  stick  in  the  throat  and 
choke  the  cow.  We  should  begin  with 
about  three  quarts  at  a  feed  and  crush 
the  large  apples  before  feeding.  Increase 
the  amount  and  watch  the  cows  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  too  much. 


-*- 

HOLSTEINS 

-*• 

- REGISTERED - - 

Holstein- Friesian 
HEIFER  CALVES 

4-6  weeks  old,  830— §40.  Reg.  Herd  Sire,  3yrs.  od, 
grandson  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale,  $135. 

Vi  F.  D.  CURTIS  R,  F.  D.  6  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  J 


FOR  SALE  of10  28  *  Accredited  HOLSTEINS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BAUKG,  VT. 
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the  Cream 


The  United  States  bowl  is  precision- 
built.  Through  a  lifetime  of  use  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  put  in  the  cream  can 
every  ounce  of  butterfat  it  is  scien¬ 
tifically  possible  to  separate. 

The  close  skim — plus  marvelous  ease  of 
running  and  easy  cleaning,  make  the  U. 
S.  the  standard  QUALITY  separator — 
year  after  year. 

Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  the  big-pro¬ 
duction  machines  that  cannot  observe  the 
same  standards  of  PRECISION. 

Seven  sizes.  Motor  or  gas-engine  pow¬ 
ered.  Prompt  shipment  from  eight  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

VERMONT  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 


METAL  NAME  TAGS 


for  marking  traps, 
dog  collars,’  tools, 
„  etc.  Aluminum — 

light,  small,  durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and 
address.  Prices,  postpaid:  20  tags,  60c;  45  tags,  $1.00; 
100  tags,  $8.  OO.  Write  plainly. 

BIVIN  8,  Printer  Summit,  New  York 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guerasey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some-calves. 

PRkCTED  $2,400  forsaq^ck 
GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG.  WIS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS —RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen)— 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  (or  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  Wj,WJI  quirt  FIRMS,  M  S.  ltd  S«.,  Pkila..  Po 


For  Sale 10  Your  Pick  of  25.  ^ 

Good  blood  lines.  Accredited  herd. 

8.  P.  JOHNSON  A  SON  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  AJso  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  7*“^ 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  43710.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZL.YN  FARMS  .  PIPERS VILLE,  PA. 


Registered  guernsey  bull  calf  for  sale. 

Very  good  breeding.  2  months  old.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Clifford  M.  Buck,  Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Herd,  $76. 


Fine  large  registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf,  7 
mos.  old.  Handsomely  marked.  Accredited 

OHAS.  H.  POMEROY  K.  1  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  Bull,  registered,  3*3  years  old,  fine 
animal.  Inquire  FRANK  PURDY,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Brewster,  S.  Y. 


For  Practi-  PIICDUQCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDGEVFOOD 
catty  pure  OUClXHOC  I  DAIRY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 


1  SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  Cross,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  We 
have  new  lots  coming  alongall  the  time  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  or 
you  may  send  check  or  M.  O.  Have  an  extra  nice  lot 
at  present,  no  charge  for  crates;  if  pigs  are  not  as 
expected  upon  arrival  at  depot,  have  Agent  return 
at  my  expense  or  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them  a 
week  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
A.  M.Lux,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog,  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshii'e  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  L>.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  TeL  0086 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready- for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
$«€»  and  up.  Moars  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 

bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $ 7 5  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EUHaDI.XE  FARSI,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.),  X.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

Stilts  Sensation  bloodlines  of  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow  includ¬ 
ing  full  brothers  and  sisters  to  Grand  Champion  Boar  at  New 
York  State  Fair,  1926.  Wm.  REID  R.  2  FA1ETTEVILLE,  N.  T. 

3DUROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  ■  *  w ^  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune, 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  8t  Son  Slerrllleld,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc  Fall  Gilts 

wants.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

fcf^fcChesler  White  — »  T~  * — O 

^DurocBorkohlre  JtT^  JLVjrJSI 

6  weeks  old,  $7;  to  be  shipped  in  March,  April  and  May. 

SaK^aTr^'Ia^6  PigS>  W-YALUSIN*,8-®!: 

Big  Type  P oland-Chinas  SoTind 

April  $65,  Boars  $40,  Pigs  $20  ea.  Everything  regis¬ 
tered  and  first  class  and  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  write  me.  G.  8.  II  ALL  Farmdale,  Ohio 

CHESTFR  WHITFS  Spring  boars,  Sept,  pigs, 

yyniiCO  Big  type  with  quality. 

CI.OLDI.ANl>  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

AIT  big  type  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each.  Booking 
V.  t.  V.  orders  for  March  pigs.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y  . 

DOGS 

WOODLAND  KENNELS  Um»r"tS2£ 

Shepherds,  three  months;  5two  months;  sire  Westridge’s 
Midnight  Wrangler,  large  boned,  strong,  healthy  pups. 

BEAUTIFULwnKi!?<j  ESKIMOS 

J.  F.  IMH0FF  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  Hillsda.16,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  S: 

approval.  F.  L.  CItOWE,  Stuyvesaut,  N.  Y. 

4{|iA|lnlpG  REGISTERED  STOCK — Two 
female  pups,  guaranteed,  $15.00 
each.  C.  B.  GI.T7NX  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Square  deal.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

PiinniPC  —  quality.  Catalog  free. 

ViUIIlC  I  uppiCd  Bowden's  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NEIS0H  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’m4 

DEAUTIFUL  PE0IGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligentkind;males 
B  Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES— Show  and  production  type, 
$75  and  up.  Harold  Pickett  Albion,  N.  Y. 

A  TT  C  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
1  9  $50  to  $85.  Toggenburgs  only. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 

U/anlarl  White  D-Uk;!,,  For  April  delivery.  Nature  Friend 
TldlUCU  Baby  •‘dumii  2021  Boston  Road  New  York.  N.  1. 

■pOR  SALE — 29  large  young  grade  Shropshire  Sheep,  with 
m  lambs,  $500.  C.  J.  Clark,  R.  3,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

A  NGORA  CATS  WANTED— Breeders,  state  color  and 
price.  E.  C.  Flnkbelner,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

.*.  HORSES 

p%  ■  Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 

Unrnhnrnnn  black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
i  HI  IlIIKI  11 1|  h  yr-  4)'r-.  five  2  yr.  and  three 

1  UIUI1UIUIIU  lyr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  Dorphornn  Wnlliiui  Registered,  for 
EXCHANGE  rBILncrOll  OldlllOIl  young  Guernsey 
Cows,  heavy  springers.  Stallion  dark  gray,  weight 
2000  pounds,  seven  years  old.  Sired  by  hardi  93090  ;  Dam 
hardia  Marabell  19260 :  Dam  of  hardis  Mike  Bettie  131555. 
Guaranteed  60%  in  foal.  If  interested  write. 

J.  D.  PEERY  North  Tazewell,  Va. 


trade-mark 

registered 


PRODUCE  MORE 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  eliminates  feeding 
troubles  and  makes  dairying 
profitable  and  pleasant. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1927 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 
IS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


Facts  about  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83*27  %  of  the  users  report 
average  saving  of  2  hrs.,  12  mins, 
per  day — saves  half  the  time  in 
milking.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users  say  it 
agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99-4%  of  the  users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more  milk  with  the 
De  Laval  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9*49%  average  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  is  reported  by 
those  who  claim  the  De  Laval 
Milker  increases  production.* 

7.  94-80%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  easy  to  keep  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all 
reporting,  14,542 — 62%  report 
counts  of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the  best,”  “one 
of  the  best,”  or  a  “good”  invest¬ 
ment,  as  compared  with  other 
farm  equipment  they  own.* 

♦Based  on  reports  from  1844  De  Lava! 
Milker  users  in  alt  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


V. 


The  pulsator  is  an  example  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker — only  one  moving  part! 

'T'HE  simple  design  and  rug- 
1  ged  construction  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  provide 
ample  assurance  of  absolute 
dependability. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanic  to  operate  a  De  Laval. 
It  is  entirely  “fool-proof,”  for 
there  are  no  adjustments  to  be 
made  —  no  one  can  alter  its 
action  or  change  the  speed  at 
which  your  cows  are  milked. 

" IV 


t  ■  Outfits 
for  any 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  to  nearest  office 
— u^i/vir  for  fuii  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson.  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


'"‘Jfie  Cutter  ‘Jfiat  Does  M>t  Clog” 


fr 


'HE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no.  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1927  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


cAssure  Prompt  Service 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


'Your  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him’ 


“Three-teated’’  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  freshened  for 
the  first  time  Dec.  28,  1926;  she  is  2*4 
years  old.  The  cow  is  giving  at  present 
three  quarts  to  a  milking  on  three  teats, 
the  left  rear  teat  is  dry.  Can  you  give 
me  any  reason  of  same  going  dry  after 
three  weeks  of  milking  from  same.  I 
have  a  very  good  man  taking  care  of 
cow,  but  he  cannot  understand  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  teat  going  dry.  H.  D. 

The  “three-teater”  cow  is  always  a  puz¬ 
zle  and  menace  in  a  dairy  herd.  Just 
what  causes  her  to  become  three-teated 
sometimes  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  in 
a  majority  of  instances  mastitis  (garget) 
is  the  cause.  The  heifer  in  question  may 
have  had  an  attack  of  garget,  possibly  un¬ 
noticed,  when  she  was  a  calf.  That  some¬ 
times  happens  when  calves  suck  one  an¬ 
other's  teats.  That  is  a  bad  practice  and 
instantly  should  be  stopped  when  noticed. 
At  the  same  time  the  udder  of  each  calf 
should  be  examined  and,  if  milk  has 
formed,  the  calf  should  be  “dried  off"  in 
the  usual  way,  by  milking  clean  and  then 
gradually  lengthening  the  time  between 
milking  until  milking  may  entirely  stop. 
During  the  drying  off  process  warm  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  should  be  rubbed  into  the 
udder,  night  and  morning,  to  lessen  milk 
secretion  and  also  prevent  garget. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  learn  that  unbred  young  heifer 
calves  may  start  secreting  milk  when 
their  teats  are  sucked  by  other  calves, 
but  that  is  the  fact.  We  have  known 
many  cases  of  the  sort  and  often  it  has 
resulted  in  the  heifer  having  garget  at 
the  time  of  “freshening.”  In  some  cases 
too  destructive  germ-caused  (strepto¬ 
coccic)  mastitis  has  occurred,  when  the 
calves  were  separated  and  so  prevented 
from  sucking  one  another’s  teats  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  drying  off  pro¬ 
cess,  it  not  having  been  noticed  that 
precocious  milking  had  occurred.  Calves 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  suck  one 
another  if  stanchioned  when  being  fed 
milk  and  then  given  dry  meal  in  the 
empty  milk  pail,  before  being  freed  from 
the  stanchion. 

The  reason  for  a  “three-teater  cow”  be¬ 
ing  a  menace  in  a  dairy  herd  is  that  the 
“blind”  quarter  of  the  udder  may  still 
contain  the  germs  which  cause  mastitis 
and  infection  from  such  a  cow  may  be 
carried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker's 
hands  or  the  teat  cups  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  Cows  may  also  contract  strepto¬ 
coccic  mastitis  from  a  floor  or  ground  on 
which  abnormal  milk  or  other  fluid  from 
p  diseased  quarter  of  an  udder  has  been 
allowed  to  fall.  It  is  an  abominable  and 
dangerous  practice  to  strip  the  unsound 
milk  onto  the  stable  floor  and  the  milk 
from  the  supposedly  sound  quarters  into 
the  pail  to  be  mixed  with  the  market 
milk  or  that  for  the  household.  Abnor¬ 
mal  milk  always  should  be  caught  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  solution 
and  then  should  be  thrown  out  in  a  place 
not  visited  by  other  cows.  The  cow  in 
question  has,  in  all  probability,  had  a 
somewhat  mild  appearing  attack  of  gar¬ 
get,  either  at  the  early  age  mentioned  or 
later  and  its  effect  has  gradually  been  to 
dry  off  the  milk  secretion.  The  gland 
tissue  has  simply  stopped  functioning, 
that  being  due  to  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  udder  and  the  blood 
circulation  to  and  from  the  quarter.  It 
may  be  that  the  quarter  will,  in  time, 
shrink  or  waste  away,  but  often  it  en¬ 
larges  and  scar  or  cicatricial  tissue  re¬ 
places  milk-secreting  gland  tissue.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  that  condition. 

In  some  instances,  too,  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  is  the  cause  and  when  that  is 
the  case  the  quarter  tends  to  become 
solid,  hard  and  insensitive.  The  large 
lymphatic  glands,  high  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  udder,  in  that  condition,  usually  be¬ 
come  enlarged  and  hardened.  Milk  from 
a  tuberculous  udder  may  be  considered 
dangerous,  although  the  milk  may  appear 
perfectly  sound.  • 

We  should  advise  you  to  isolate  the 
heifer  and  let  her  nurse  a  calf.  It  may 
be  that  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
udder  will  not  become  similarly  affected, 
but  when  the  milk  secretion  fails  to  sup¬ 
port  a  calf  it  would  be  best  to  dry  off 
the  secretion  and  fit  the  animal  fqr  the 
butcher.  A-  s-  A- 


For  a  well-built 
silo — order 
from  CRAINE 

Crasco  Wood -stave  —  Tile— 
Famous  Cralne  Triple  W  all  - 

Whatever  your  preference  as 
to  type,  Craine  can  serve  you. 
Years  of  experience,  and 
thousands  of  well-pleased 
users  give  you  assurance  of 
a  good  job. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  silo  you  are  thinking 
of  buying.  Get  our  prices.  Let 
us  show  you  what  you  get 
for  those  prices. 

And  if  you  have  a  tilting, 
weakened  silo,  get  the  facts 
about  Craine  Rebuilding. 

Why  delay?  Remember,  that 
on  an  order  for  a  new  silo,  you 
get  a  roof  frame 
without  charge,  if 
we  ship  before 
April  15th.  Worth 
having!  So  write 
us  today. 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  110-A-3 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good  — 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  give*  W  inter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot- 
_  ties  cost  only  35  cents-  at 

drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co..  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 


(standardized! 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH, 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St..  Buiialo.  N.  ¥, 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Edmonds’  G 
Poultry  □ 
Account  a 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2, 

FOR  SALE  SV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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‘They’re  Killing 

WOODCHUCKS 

ANYBODY  can  do  it.  Simply 
■tk  place  a  tablespoonful  of 
Cyanogas  A-Dust  inside  the 
mouth  of  each  burrow  and  close 
carefully.  Cyanogas  A-Dust 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
when  the  air  strikes  it,  and  the 
gas  kills  the  woodchucks.  It 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  burrow. 

Kill  them  with 


Just  as  effective  against  rats, 
moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap 
and  sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us 
$2.50  for  a  five-lb.  tin,  express 
collect. 

JVrite  for  Leaflet  5  3 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Qhziis  just  One 

TA 


There  is  just  ONE  genuine  Star  Wind¬ 
mill.  And  just  one  Star  is  all  YOU  will 
ever  need.  For  a  dependable  Star  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

The  new  Star  with  Timken  Tapered  rol¬ 
ler  or  No-Oil-Em  bearings,  running  in  oil, 
has  unusual  efficiency  in  8  to  10  mile  winds. 
The  Star  provides  water  in  the  lighter 
breezes. 

Scientific  wheel  design,  running  in  oil  lu¬ 
brication,  superior  construction  throughout. 
The  Star  owner  is  assured  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  service  over  a  maximum  span  of  years. 

FLINT  8C  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
70  OAK  ST.  KENDALL VILLE,  IND. 

‘JAisisyom 

FREE  BOOK 

This1  windmill  book  was  print¬ 
ed  for  YOU.  Your  FREE 
copy  is  ready  and  waiting  now. 
fust  send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  No  obligation — write 
today! 


balVAZink  pumps 

HOOSIER  PUMPS 
HOOSIER  CYLINDERS 
NO-OIL-Eh  Bearing* 

★  STAR  * 
WINDMILLS 

OtGIVtRIO  TD»OC  MAUK-US- PAT. OefICC 


The  Mortgage  That  Pays  Itself  Off 

Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  Loan 
For  a  Farmer  to  Purchase  a  Farm,  Provide 
Buildings,  Purchase  Equipment,  Fertilizer,  Live 
Stock,  to  Pay  Existing  Farm  Mortgages,  Etc. 

THE  .  PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

Supervised  by  the  United  States  Government 
Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition  1%  per 
year  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes  to  the 
reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely  pays  it  off 
over  a  period  of  33  years. 

PROMPT  SERVICE — We  are  organized  to  make 
appraisals  promptly  and  otherwise  handle  all 
business  without  undue  delay  or  red  tape.  Loans 
given  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Full  information  aud  application 
blanks  address — 

LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 

Solicitor  for  Both  States, 

Phone,  3B-F-5  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CHEST  new  YORK 
1  n  u  a  1  prices 

RATS- $2. GO,  -  S2.2S.  -  SI. 75. 
"1. 40.  SKUNKS— S2- 50. 

We  hold  separate  and  Rive  better 
grading.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.  15  6  W.  26th  St. .  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FURS » 


Health  Notes 


Treatment  of  Goitre 

My  wife  has  a  goitre  12  years  old  and 
another  one  two  years  old.  Do  you  know 
of  any  cure  for  them?  They  are  small 
but  <the  two-year-old  one  grows  rapidly. 
Are  any  of  the  renowned  remedies  ad¬ 
vertised  successful?  tr.  11.  L. 

Maryland. 

There  is  no  '‘cure  for  goitre,”  since 
goitre  is  not  one  but  several  diseases,  so 
far  as  its  causes  and  nature  is  concerned. 
Dy  this  I  mean  that  there  are  several 
different  types  of  goitre  and  a  variety  of 
causes.  They  are  not  alike  save  in  some 
external  appearances  and  the  different 
kinds  require  different  treatments.  Some 
yield  to  medical  treatment,  some  require 
surgical  interference.  Some  give  little 
or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  some 
require  radical  measures  if  life  and  health 
are  to  be  preserved.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  foolish,  to  depend  for  treatment 
upon  some  advertised  “Renowned 
Remedy.”  Each  case  of  goitre  is  a  case 
to  be  managed  by  itself,  not  subjected  to 
some  general  treatment  for  goitre,  and  it 
is  self  evident  that  no  one  at  a  distance 
can  give  any  intelligent  opinion  or  ad¬ 
vice  with  regard  to  a  disease  that  he  has 
never  seen,  no  matter  how  renowned  he 
may  advertise  his  remedies  to  be. 

If  the  enlargements  of  the  thyroid 
gland  from  which  your  wife  is  suffering 
are  a  source  of  oncoming  trouble,  she 
should  consult  the  best  physician  within 
her  reach,  with  a  view  to  further  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  thoroughly  competent 
surgeon  if  medical  treatment  is  not  ef¬ 
fective.  Removal  of  this  gland  is  now  a 
common  measure  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  surgeon,  not  more  dangerous 
than  are  the  thousand1  and  one  other  sur¬ 
gical  operations  daily  performed.  Surgery 
should  not  be  the  first  resort  in  these 
cases  but,  if  required,  it  should  not  be 
feared.  m.  b.  d. 


Removing  Corns 

"Would  you  give  cure  for  soft  corns  on 
bottom  of  feet?  An.  acquaintance  is 
afflicted,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  them.  D.  P.  L. 

It  is  easy  to  remove  corns,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prevent  their  return.  As  for  a 
“cure,”  I  know  of  none.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  drugs  that  are  very  efficacious  in 
the  removal  of  hard  corns,  common 
salicylic  acid  being  probably  the  best. 
This  is  fixed  up  in  various  ways  to  make 
it  convenient  of  application.  A  standard 
method  is  to  mix  salicylic  acid,  30  grains, 
extract  of  cannabis  dndiea,  10  grains  and 
collodion,  a  half  ounce.  Any  druggist  can 
combine  these.  This  solution  should  be 
painted  upon  the  corns,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  for  several  days,  after  which  the 
corn  should  submit  quietly  to  removal 
upon  being  soaked  in  hot  water.  Coni 
plasters  upon  the  market  will  accomplish 
the  same  result.  Soft  corns  are  apt  to 
be  more  bothersome,  occurring  in  places 
that  are  kept  moist,  by  perspiration.  These 
may  be  washed,  dried  and  painted  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  several  days  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains  in  a  dram  of 
water,  a  solution  that  will  turn  the  skin 
black  wherever  it.  touches  it.  But  re¬ 
moving  corns  isn’t  necessarily  curing 
them,  not  even  when  the  stereotyped  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  wearing  tight  or  ill-fitting 
shoes  is  conscientiously  followed ;  like  the 
famous  cat,  they  come  back.  m.  b.  d. 


Reducing  Thick  Lips 

Is  there  any  possible  remedy  for  re¬ 
ducing  thick  lips?  The  upper  lip  is  the 
thick  one.  P  B 

Ohio.  "  ' 

If  the  thickness  of  the  lijo  is  a  natural 
one,  I  know  of  no  way  of  changing  it  save 
by  a  surgical  operation.  It  may  be  that 
a  good  surgeon  could  take  out  a  section 
of  the  tissue  from  the  inside  where  a 
scar  would  not  show  but  I  should  not 
permit  this  to  be  done  except  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  thoroughly  competent  surgeon 
who.  would  understand  the  danger  of 
leaving  more  of  a  disfigurement  than  you 
imagine  now  exists.  Thick  lips  are  as 
natural  to  some  people  as  brown  eyes  are 
to  others  and  need  cause  no  concern  un¬ 
less  extraordinarily  large.  Most  men  may 
coiicenl  the  upper  lip  pretty  well  with  a 
moustache  and  I  should  much  prefer  this 
fiicial  ornament  to  a  surgical  operation 
ot  any  kind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
fashion  now  favors  a  clean  face.  The 
time  may  soon  come  when  full  beards  will 
again  be  worn  and  the  artificialities  of 
razor  production  will  be  scorned.  The 
shorn  masculine  face  will  then  look  as 
effeminate  as  the  bearded  one  now  does 
old-fashioned,  but  men  will  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  at 
least  one  style  of  hair  cut  which  the  fair 
sex  cannot  follow,  and  one  masculine 
adornment  which  cannot  be  stolen. 

M.  B.  D. 

Mr.  Shrimp  :  “Can  y’  read  th’  past  as 
weH  as  th’.  future,  missus?”  Madame 
Goocln  :  ‘Sir,  the  past  is  to  me  as  an 
open  book.”  Mr.  Shrimp:  “Good!  Well, 
you  re  011  a  dollar  if  y’  can  tell  me  what 
it  was  the  missus  told  me  t’  bring  ’onie 
for  tea — pork  sausages  or  pigs  trotters?” 
-Sydney  Bulletin. 


PROTECT  your  farmstead  against 
damage  from  lightning,  fire  and  wind. 
Insure  your  property  against  quick 
depreciation  and  decay.  Roof  and  sheath 
your  buildings  with  the  famous 

“GLOBE” 

SHEET  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

The  safe,  long  lasting,  easily  handled,  moderately 
priced  building  material.  Fire  safe,  lightning  safe, 
weather  safe.  Rat  and  vermin  proof.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  protection  for  the  minimum  of  cost! 
Tested  and  proved  right  —  by  two  generations 
of  wise  farmers. .  “GLOBE”  Brand  materials  come 
to  you  backed  with  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
best  that  can  be  produced. 

Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings, 

Eaves  Trough,  Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll,  and  Culverts 

for  barns,  houses,  sheds,  silos,  corn 
cribs,  grain  bins,  tanks  and  all  other 
indoor  and  outdoor  uses.  Made 
in  our  own  mills,  formed  in  our 
own  shops,  every  pound  of  materials  that 
goes  into  GLOBE’  ’  Brand  products  and 
every  process  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected,  is  laboratory  controlled, 
backed  by  the  wisdom  of  many  years 
experience.  The  “GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  your  protection.  It  repre¬ 
sents.  the  most  that  can  be  bought  in 
building  materials. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  mine  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  farmers.  Write  for  it  today  — also 
list  of  money-saving  prices. 

The  Globe  Iron  Roofing  <&_  Corrugating  Co. 

Dept.  23  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Globe  5-V 
Crimp  Roofing 


Globe  Roll  and 
Cap  Roofing 


(3) 


J 


Dept.  23 


'  Will  \  Send  me  your  FREE  catalog,  prepaid. 

■RADE  ■  MARK  J 

/ 

W  - 

57ie  '/lllliiniif/i/ll  _ 

Serviceable  •*  own  - - __ 

heetSteel 

State -  R.  F.  D.- 


Good  Fences 

make  good  neighbors 

'T  HERE’LL  be  no  trouble  with  your  stock  getting  into 
A  your  neighbor’s  field  or  your  neighbor’s  stock  injuring 
your  crops  if  your  farm  is  fenced  with  LEADCLAD. 

,,T.  LEADCLAD  Fence,  once  up,  is  up  for  good.  LEADCLAD 
Wire  is  protected  with  a  *  coating  of  pure  lead,  seven  times 
heavier  than  the  coating  of  zinc  on  ordinary  fence.  Heat,  frost 
?1k(irl^1iPness  have  no  effect  on  lead.  Rust  can’t  get  through. 
LEADCLAD  doesn’t  crack,  chip  or  peel  off. 

Some  of  your  neighbors  may  be  using  LEADCLAD ;  thou- 
^armers  are.  Mr.  Vankirk  is  one  who  knows  what 
LEADCLAD  means  to  his  pocketbook — read  what  he  says — 

“Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

t  Tr.  tAF  among  the  first  in  this  section  to  use  your 

LE  ADCLAD  fence.  I  put  it  up  on  my  farm  about  four  years  ago 
ami  it  still  is  free  of  rust  and  seems  as  good  as  when  put  up. 

1  believe  it  will  last  at  least  twice  as  long  as  galvanized 
fencing.  I  don’t  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  farmers  as  the 
best  and  most  economical  fence  on  the  market. 

LEROY  W.  VANKIRK, 

622  N. Alain  St.,  Washington,  Pa.” 

Our  big  catalog  shows  all  styles  of  LEADCLAD  for  farm, 
poultry  and  lawn  use. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  priced  Factory  to  You,  Freight  Paid. 

Write  today  for  new  1927  catalog  and  prices. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  THE  NEW  LEADCLAD 

.  let’s  reserve  one  jor  uou 


Name 


We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  these  handy 
aprons  which  we  will  include  free  with  March 
and  April  orders  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Mail  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the 
big,  new  Leadclad  catalog  and  reserve  an  apron 
for  you  awaiting  your  order. 

Address 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.  iaoo  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville, 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Balanced  Feed  with 
Timothy  and  Corn 
Fodder 

Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for  my 
dairy?  Cows  are  part  Holstein  and 
Guernsey.  I  only  have  corn  fodder  to 
feed  and  Timothy  hay.  o.  F. 

Geneva,  O. 

In  making  up  a  balanced  ration  several 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first 
place  to  be  balanced,  a  ration  must  have 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  cow  for  maintenance  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  ration  should  be  built 
around  the  available  roughage  on  the 
farm  and  the  cereals  that  the  farmer  has. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  good  ration 
should  have  bulk,  variety  and  palatability 
and  should  be  low  in  fibre.  here  the 
roughage  is  low  in  protein  such  as  corn 
stover,  Timothy  and  mixed  hay,  the  ra¬ 
tion  must  be  higher  in  protein  to  make 
up  a  proper  balance  than  when  the  rough- 
age  is  a  legume.  In  your  case  a  22-24 
percent  protein  ration  would  be  best 
adapted  to  your  roughage.  The  same 
ration  can  be  fed  to  both  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  but  in  varying  amounts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  milk  produced.  The  following 
formula  is  recommended. 

Cornmeal  100  lbs.,  middlings  200  lbs., 
oats  200  lbs.,  bran  100  lbs.,  gluten  feed 
300  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal  200  lbs.,  oilmeal 
100  lbs.  This  ration  should  be  fed  to  the 
Guernseys  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
3  lbs.  of  milk  and  to  the  Holsteins  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3M*  lbs.  of 
milk.  About  one  percent  of  salt  should 
be  added  to  the  above  formula.  If  you 
can  secure  beet  pulp  at  a  reasonable  price, 
it  would  increase  your  milk  production 
to  feed  about  3  lbs.  daily  to  each  cow. 
It  should  be  fed  wet:  1  lb.  of  dry  pulp 
will  absorb  about  five  times  its  own 
weight  of  water.  The  above  ration  can 
be  fed  with  either  Timothy  and  stover  or 
stover  alone,  as  both  are  low  in  protein. 

J.  W.  B. 


It  Pays  to  Produce 
Clean.  Mill*.  I 


PRODUCING  clean  milk  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  good  business  as  well  as  good 
health.  Any  milk — whether  it’s  Certi¬ 
fied,  Inspected,  Grade  "A”,  or  just 
plain  milk,  must  be  low  in  bacteria 
count,  to  find  a  ready  market. 

For  this  reason  farmers  and  dairymen 
producing  Certified,  Inspected  and 
Grade  "A”  Milk,  do  their  milking 
with  Universal  Milking  Machines . 
Not  only  does  the  Universal  Milker 
produce  cleaner  milk  than  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  obtained  by  even  the  most  care  - 
fill  hand  milking,  but  it  also  cuts  milk¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  in  half —  and  then 
some!  Write  for  free  catalog  that  tells 
all  about  this  better  way  of  milking. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Department  R,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
rv  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Two  types: 
Double 

///£..  and  Single 

i  Units 


The  penalty  of 
too  little  power  is  “ loss 


features. The  coupon  brings  the 
facts.  We  will  gladly  mail  our 
catalogs  and  other  information 
desired.  Merely  check,  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon,  addressing 
Dept.  ZZ.There  is  no  obligation. 
Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Indiana. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EVEN  when  new  and  at  its 
best  a  tractor  that  is  too 
small  for  your  work  cannot 
possibly  be  economical. 

We  proved  this  by  a  recent 
check-up  with  OilPull  owners. 
We  found  that  a  majority  had 
previously  owned  other  trac¬ 
tors — that  they  had  changed 
to  more  powerful  OilPulls  to 
reduce  power  and  labor  costs. 

The  OilPull  is  big  enough 
to  be  economical.  For  instance, 
one  man  can  operate  the  Oil¬ 
Pull  three-plow  outfit  just  as 
easily  as  a  two-plow  outfit. 
And  due  to  OilPull’s  greater 
power,  he  does  double  the 
work — cuts  the  cost  in  two. 

Consider,  also,  OilPull’s  big 
fuel  saving,  big  upkeep  sav¬ 
ing,  10-year  life  and  other 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.ZZ,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

I  am  interested  in  the  machinery  j 
checked.  Please  send  me  catalogs. 

□  OilPull  Tractors  □  Threshers 

□  Combine  □  Husker- 

Harvesters  Shredders  I 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shellers  I 

□  Bean  Hullers  □  Motor  Trucks  I 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Thin  Cow 

Our  Jersey  cow  is  very  thin  and  does 
not  eat  well.  We  feed  good  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  chop  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
oats.  Plenty  water,  salt,  also  cabbage 
and  sometimes  a  few  apples.  Slie  re¬ 
fuses  to  eat  commercial  dairy  feed,  but 
eats  greedily  the  chop  and  vegetables.  She 
is  fresh  about  a  month,  but  only  gives 
about  three  quarts  of  milk  daily.  Milk 
tastes  all  right  when  fresh,  but  when 
heated  curdles  in  a  thick  mass,  and  will 
not  sour.  When  left  it  merely  turns  bad 
and  has  a  bad  odor,  never  thickens.  Cow 
is  very  weak  and  coughs  or  wheezes  a 
little  .  J.  I.  K. 

New  York. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  your  cow 
is  not  a  very  good  milk  producing  feed. 
Corn  is  high  in  carbohydrates  and  low  in 
protein,  oats  are  a  medium  protein  grain 
while  they  are  to  be  recommended  in  a 
ration ;  they  in  themselves  are  not  a  feed 
that  will  produce  a  lot  of  milk.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  are  feeding  a  medium  protein  or 
a  mixed  liay  and  with  cornstalks  it  is 
recommended  that  you  use  a  ration  con¬ 
taining  about  21  percent  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  A  good  formula  is  two  parts  corn, 
two  parts  oats,  two  parts  gluten,  one 
part  bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and 
one  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Let  the  cow 
have  about  5  lbs.  of  this  grain  daily  for 
a  while.  If  just  fresh  a  good  cow  ought 
to  give  10  quarts  at  least.  There  seems 
to  be  something  wrong  with  the  milk  your 
cow  is  giving,  or  it  becomes  contaminated 
through  the  utensils  used.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled  or  steamed  to  kill 
any  bacteria  that  may  be  in  crevices.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  your  cow 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  drench  to 
clean  her  out.  In  about  three  days  fol¬ 
low  with  another  pound.  Mix  the  salts 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Lime  and  _ 

Fertilizer  &OWW 

The  Old  Ten  JJ T 1  ,  Force- 

Reliable  JVLclV  nor  ter  Feed 

SOWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  Write  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 

No.’ 44  y  \  Width  7  ft. 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won- 
ff— f^P81  derfully  low  prices, 


Burrell  MiLKERrTtMillcstfie 
Cows  Clean  ".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat¬ 
ed^)  AirCushion  Teat  Cup,  (2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR: "  It  Skims 
the  Mil It  Clean".  Largest  capacity 
for  site  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H.Burrell 
&.  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Low- 

down 

Hopper 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept  A,  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_ „  _  lasting 

satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage 


General  Purpose  Flat  land  —  or—  Reversible  Side  Hill 

Why*  Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
,  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
d/  Farts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 

Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At- 
IVIOl  e  tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
O  Moldboards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  production 
C  saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 

Plow  Makers  Since  1832 


Power  Cult  ivator 

POWERFUL— STURI 
New  19  2V  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Power 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  or  one  horse.  r 
Heavy  cultivating  or  light — fast  or  slow,  fa 
4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof.  J 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt  jjp. 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

729-74th  Ave.  West  Allis,  Wic.  IffiKNi 


Before  you  buy  any  Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts  .BarbWire ,  Roofing  orPaints.get 
my  Big  New  Catalog  and  see  the  money  my 

.Direct-From-Factory-FreightPaid 

8 lan  of  dealing  will  save  you. 

verOne  Million  satisfied  customers. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  this  Money-Saving  book  by  re- 
(  I  *<■  turn  mail.  My  quality  highest— my 
prices  lowest.  Orders  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

hWH  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

i  tijM  rill  III  I  ill  Cleveland,  Ohio  Fq 


“PURPUL”  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats.  Obstructions,  Spider*,  Hard  Milkers,  etc. 
Dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz„  91,00. 


a  ■  ■  Mm  Send  us  eight  good 

■  As  I  1  II  sized  deacon  or 

Vflf  L  I  ft  M  small  veal  skins. 

VI  L  I  flV|v  Black  and  White  or 

""  *  m  Red  and  White  and 

have  made  up  an  up  to  date  silk  lined  lady’s 
coat.  Send  for  price  and  styles. 

CROSBY  FRISIAN  FIR  CO. 

571  LYELL  AVE.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


n  i  I  p  p  »»  r<  |$T  New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
>  /X  I,  f.  j  jyl  If  Ml  sweeper  and  all  its  attach- 
merits.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  93.05.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  r.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  EAlKFIELlr,  IOWA 


rroo  P.afnlnff  in  colors  explains 

riee  wuiiug  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wopd  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  "wSy 

48  ei*  $t.,Q«i«n,  ill.  \ijjr 


cow  right  away  tor  tuberculosis,  liei 
coughing  js  a  symptom  of  this  dread  diS' 
ease  and  you  surely  do  not  want  to  givf 
children  milk  from  an  infected  cow. 

J.  W.  B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


LIGHTNING,  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


METAL 

ROOFING 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


SAVE  MONEY 


Fence  For  Less  Than 
A  Running  Foot  > 


7f5rtheV 

/farm_v 

UKOCYF® 

r~^uiin  iiiiiii^"^ 

WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  507. 

WANTED — Chronic  case  by  graduate  nurse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY,  poultryman,  thoroughly  experienced, 
gilt-edge  butter  maker,  calf  raising,  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  egg  production;  private 
estate;  married;  best  references;  please  send 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1929, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  incuba¬ 
tion,  brooding  chicks  and  handling  flocks  for 
high  egg  production,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm  near  New  York  City;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farmhands. 
A.  WEBER,  346  East  79th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultryman  or  dairyman 
by  single  man,  age  40;  life  experience  on 
private  and  commercial  places;  state  wages  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  1944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  desires 
position;  references.  ADVERTISER  1936,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  age  36,  with  small  family,  desires 
position  as  manager  of  high-class  farm  where 
production  counts;  thorough  scientific  training 
and  life-time  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  modern  farming;  success  with  dairy, 
poultry  and  Alfalfa;  highest  credentials.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  herdsman  or 
test  cow  work ;  thoroughly  experienced  and  re¬ 
liable;  references.  ADVERTISER  1945,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FRUIT  farm,  17  acres;  market  two  miles;  two 
houses,  numerous  outbuildings,  well  watered; 
price  §2,000.  Inquire  G.  W.  SANDERS,  Box 
174,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 


LOW  rental  to  responsible  family  with  stock 
and  equipment,  200-acre  farm,  25  miles  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.;  near  State  road  and  village; 
particulars.  GUS  HAWKEN,  95  Elmhurst, 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 


WANTED — Small  acreage,  main  road,  buildings 
optional;  price,  particulars  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  farm,  205  acres,  140  timber,  15  cul¬ 
tivated,  all  level;  small  house;  $4,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  1834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHORE  front,  90  acres,  1,936  feet  on  Long 
Island  Sound  at  St.  James,  L.  I.;  picturesque 
and  excellent  location;  will  sell  all  or  part  for 
half  value.  ROBERT  F.  WELLS,  Owner, 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 
farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent;  write 
ADVERTISER  1819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  fruit  and  broiler  farm  in  New  Hampshire; 

5,000  apple  trees  of  standard  varieties,  2,000 
bearing;  buildings  and  equipment  for  8,000 
broilers;  six-room  brick  house  with  all  modern 
conveniences;  a  good  Summer  home  for  $40,000. 
ADVERTISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  about  60  acres,  5  minutes’ 
walk  to  station  and  stores;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  ROBERT  LOEVENICH,  441  E.  83d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


SMALL  farm  near  New  Haven;  good  road,  ex¬ 
cellent  view,  large  house  newly  rebuilt,  four 
fireplaces  and  bath;  rental  or  terms.  BOX  734, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  dairy  and  sheep  farm  of  121 
acres  in  Orange  County;  inquire  of  G.  N. 
SANDS,  Montgomery,  Or.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


45-ACRE  farm,  stock  and  machinery;  16-room 
boardinghouse,  fully  equipped,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $7,500,  cash  $3,000;  particulars. 
KYNAST,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa. 


FARM  or  country  home  (150  acres),  produc¬ 
tive  land,  high  healthy  elevation,  along  Del- 
aware-Raritan  Canal  River  near  Bound  Brook; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  electric  light; 
with  or  without  stock;  immediate  possession; 
price  $60,000;  rent  for  $1,200  to  responsible 
party;  or  exchange  for  improved  city  property. 
Address,  252  W  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


110  ACRES,  concrete  highway,  house,  electric 
lights,  silo,  two  barns;  exceptionally  good  lo¬ 
cation;  near  depot,  creamery,  store,  mill. 
LEONARD  WALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany, 
Pa. 


DAIRY  farm,  95  acres,  15  head  stock,  all  equip¬ 
ment;  price  $7,500,  part  cash.  GEO.  AUDLEY, 
Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Well  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  $8,500,  only  $2,000  down;, 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  small 
village  farm;  modern  house,  electricity,  high 
land,  plenty  good  water;  lowest  cash  price,  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  from  owner  to  buyer,  large  or 
small.  ARCHELAUIt  BELL,  Ricliford,  N.  Y. 


FARM  bargain,  125  acres  good  land,  well  lo¬ 
cated;  will  sell  at-  less  than  cost  of  build¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  1891,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  County  farm  and  Summer 
boardinghouse,  suitable  for  sanitarium;  big 
house,  24  rooms,  other  6  rooms,  2  large  barns, 
60  acres,  partly  cultivated,  balance  woodland; 
improvements.  ADVERTISER  1892,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  country  home,  55  acres,  14- 
room  house,  outbuildings,  fruit  on  highway; 
near  town;  $7,000;  another  tract  timber  and 
wood;  550  acres  near  town,  $10  per  acre.  MR. 
FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  DR,  BUG  BEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  boardinghouse  and  poultry 
farm  near  river  and  lake;  $3,000  cash;  camp¬ 
ing  ground  for  rent.  L.  OSTRANDER,  Nar- 
rowsburg,  N.  Y. 


66  ACRES,  two  miles  from  Cornell  University; 

equipped  for  poultry  and  dairy;  easy  com¬ 
muting  distance  from  Ithaca;  excellent  young 
apple  orchard  in  full  bearing;  abundant  other 
fruit,  large  and  small,  for  home  use;  buildings 
in  perfect  repair;  full  description  Rural  page 
259;  price  $7,500;  terms.  Address  DENNIS 
DELANEY,  Owner,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or 
Professor  E.  S.  Savage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  equipped  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  three  sets  of  buildings;  cheap;  terms. 
Write  OWNER,  Box  14,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  6  acres,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  poultry  house,  fruit,  water;  near  vil¬ 
lage;  $4,000,  only  $1,000  down.  H.  BENTON, 
Otisville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  four 
acres,  dwelling,  poultry  houses.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


28- ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  good  buildings; 

9  miles  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  State  road. 
W.  F.  FAKE,  Owner,  R.  1,  Etters,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  100  acres,  preferably 
equipped;  good  water,  woodlot,  stream;  lower 
Ulster,  Eastern  Orange  or  Western  Dutchess 
County;  full  particulars  first  letter;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  1895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  immediate  sale,  due  to  poor  health,  150- 
acre  dairy  farm  and  200-quart  milk  route; 
value  $22,000,  price  $15,500,  terms;  excellent 
buildings,  two-family  house;  Jamesway  equipped 
barn;  total  lire  insurance  over  $13,000;  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone  and  lightning  rods;  steam 
equipped  creamery;  complete  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine,  silo;  elec¬ 
tric  water  pressure  system;  on  State  road,  half 
mile  to  large  village,  10  miles  to  three  cities; 
roads  opened  to  auto  traffic  during  Winter;  on 
site  of  large  water  project.  ADVERTISER 
1897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Desirable  40-acre  farm,  4  miles 
Hartford;  no  waste  land,  fenced;  ample 
barns,  8-room  house,  running  water,  buildings; 
electricity,  telephone,  fruit;  near  concrete  high¬ 
way;  references.  Address  BOX  93,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres,  9-room  modern  house, 
basement  barn,  henhouse,  garage;  ideal  for 
chickens  and  ducks;  particulars,  write  BOX  103, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A-l  70-acre  poultry  or  dairy  farm; 

level,  rich  loam,  well  watered;  large  modern 
buildings;  State  road,  near  towns,  good  markets; 
quick  sale;  sacrifice  $6,000.  FRED  D.  STEIN¬ 
BECK,  Box  23,  Dwight,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  home  or  make  boardinghouse  or  small 
chicken  farm;  large  11-room  house  in  fine 
shape;  lot  of  young  trees,  grapevines,  berries 
and  flowers;  four  acres  land,  most  in  Alfalfa; 
located  at  Pittstown,  N.  J. ;  price  $3,600.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  hill  farm  with  buildings,  suitable  for 
poultry  or  dairy;  6  miles  from  Hancock,  N. 
Y. ;  good  water,  fruit  and  wood;  110  acres; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  1904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  800 
hens,  2,000  chicks,  within  100  miles  north  or 
200  miles  south  of  New  York;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered.  R.  S.  MOLLER,  725 
Laurel  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  Virginia  home  and  farm  for  sale, 
containing  102  acres;  located  right  at  town, 
city  water,  lights  and  phone.  J.  DUDLEY 
WOODARD,  North  Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  14- 
room  house,  electric  light,  bath,  large  barn, 
116  acres  land;  suitable  farm,  boardinghouse  or 
Summer  home;  reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  1905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


$10,000  BUYS  231-acre  City  View  Farm,  fully 
equipped,  good  buildings,  one  mile  to  railroads, 
churches,  schools,  fluid  milk  stations,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants;  poor  health  spells  “sacrifice.” 
A.  W.  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


COSY  village  home,  with  garden,  six  rooms, 
slate  roof;  fine  condition;  good  well,  garage; 
electricity  available;  two  minutes’  walk  to  stores 
or  railway  station;  $1,100  if  taken  at  once. 
JOHN  SCOTT,  Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


NINE  acres,  modern  home  and  poultry  plant; 

nine  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  particulars. 
HARRY  W.  SMITH,  717  Sansom  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


OF  INTEREST  to  single  men  who  wish  to  rent 
a  dairy  farm,  located  in  Orange  County,  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment;  160  acres  of 
large  flat  fields,  good  barns,  stanchions  for  65 
head,  two  silos;  board  with  owner;  other  in¬ 
terests  prompts  this  action.  ADVERTISER  1914, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  or  more,  fine  farm  land; 

also  1,500  bearing  apple  trees;  will  sell  or 
rent;  in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  MRS. 
JOHN  C.  WHEAT,  Lynnwood,  Rockingham  Co., 
Va. 


FOR  RENT — Now,  short  or  long  lease,  cash  or 
share,  20-acre  farm;  good  house,  town  water 
and  electricity;  large  barn,  excellent  southern 
exposure,  smooth  land,  sloping  to  river;  23  miles 
from  Boston,  %  mile  to  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
New  Haven  railroad  station;  for  information 
and  appointment  address  TRUSTEES,  Estate 
Anne  E.  Damon,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


75-ACRE  farm,  fertile,  all  tillable,  on  State 
road,  between  Syracuse  and  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
good  buildings;  man  must  be  reliable;  state 
terms.  (MISS)  ETTA  I.  BOWKER,  R.  D., 
Lysander,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  country  hotel  or  large 
boardinghouse,  in  the  country,  completely  fur¬ 
nished;  state  location  and  give  details  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  1921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  7  miles  from  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  with  option  to  buy;  with  or 
without  stock;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1927, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  160  acres  in  the 
Berkshires  on  State  road;  ten-room  colonial 
house  with  veranda,  steam  heat,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  two  barns  and  other  buildings;  electric 
light  line  past  house;  60-acre  meadow,  balance 
pasture  and  wood;  100,000  feet  standing  pine; 
trout  stream,  large  sugar  bush  and  equipment; 
a  fine  Summer  home.  W.  N.  CLARK,  Exe., 
Granby,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  laying  houses  for 
1,200  birds,  brooder  houses  for  2,000  chicks; 
all  equipment,  electric  light,  artesian  well;  25 
acres  land,  partly  clear,  rest  woodland;  five- 
room  dwelling,  with  furnace;  all  kinds  fruit 
trees;  new  place;  between  Springfield  and  Hart¬ 
ford.  ADVERTISER  1932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  electric,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  furnace;  large  lot,  in  village  of  South 
Dayton,  N.  Y.  CARL  OTT,  3919  South  St., 
Wesley ville,  Pa.  ' 


TWIN  farms,  acreage  and  buildings,  in  lots  to 
suit.  OWNERS,  West  Simsbury,  Hartford 
County,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 142  acres  on  macadam  road,  41 
clear,  12  orchard;  hill,  200  ft.  elevation  over¬ 
looks  Eastern  Long  Island;  suitable  for  es¬ 
tate,  poultry,  buildings  1,500  capacity;  7-room 
house,  improvements;  half  mile  from  church  and 
school;  2  1/3  miles  from  depot,  4  miles  from 
Montauk  highway.  WALTER  RAYNOR,  Man- 
orville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AN  EXTENSIVE,  well-equipped  farm;  stocked 
with  40  cows;  in  a  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
munity,  large  and  increasing  demand  for  milk; 
milk  all  sold  for  cash  at  barn  at  10c  per  quart; 
does  the  foregoing  appeal  to  any  ambitious 
dairyman  looking  for  a  future?  ADVERTISER 
1940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  rent,  option  of  buying,  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm,  10-20  acres,  on  or  near  State  road, 
75  miles  New  York;  write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  to  rent  or  buy  poultry 
farm;  hard  road,  good  house,  electricity,  light 
soil,  near  creamery  and  mild  AVinters  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  ACRES,  half  good  lumber,  running  water; 

10-room  house,  big  barn,  three  outbuildings; 
good  road;  3  miles  to  Blackhorse  pike,  2  miles 
to  AVhitehorse  pike;  big  orchard;  price  reason¬ 
able.  PETRO  AVEKLUK,  No.  2  Broad  Lane  Rd., 
Sicklerville,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous  j 

HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  18S0  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker,  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 y2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  light  buckwheat,  $5.50;  dark,  $5.75;  guar¬ 
anteed.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WHITTIE  log  saw,  good  as  new,  $60;  Meyer 
pressure  tank  pump  and  engine  jack,  used 
very  little,  $14;  all  guaranteed.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

MAYSVILLE  Guild  rugs,  woven  from  Maysville 
rug  filler,  in  most  beautiful  colors;  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices,  address  DAVIGHT  G.  COOK,  R. 
2,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

BEES  wanted  in  AVestern  New  York;  give  de¬ 
scription  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1840,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  honey,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  lb.,  now  ready, 
MRS.  FRANK  KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 

TWO-UNIT  Sharpies  milker,  one-horse  electric 
motor,  everything  complete  except  piping; 
price  $100;  for  particulars  apply  WM.  McKER- 
ROW,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 

PURE_  Vermont  maple  syrup,  two-quart  cans, 
$1.25;  gallon  cans,  $2.25;  prices  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 

STORY’S  pure  maple  cream,  the  delicious  maple 
product;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L.  STORY, 
Box  500,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 

FORDSON  tractor  with  governor,  two  bottom 
Oliver  plow;  used  little;  both  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  order;  $335.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  °ALE — Florence  four-burner  oil  stove  with 
oven;  Fordson  tractor  and  plow;  two  feed 
boxes;  two-liole  corn  sheller;  saw  table  and 
saw.  M.  STILLING,  Box  137,  River  Edge, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — AVestern  Electric  light  plant  in 
good  running  order.  CARL  DORN,  Castleton, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  delicious  clover  blend,  5  lbs.,  95c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid,  third  zone.  CHAS. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Car  oat  straw;  quote  delivered  price. 
A.  T.  HENRY,  AVallingford,  Conn. 

BOARD  wanted  on  a  farm  with  Jewish  or  Gen¬ 
tile  people;  for  convalescent  Jewish-Ameriean 
man;  place  where  no  other  boarders  are  kept 
preferred.  AVrite  LOUIS  POSNACK,  338  Chris¬ 
topher  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POR  THE  best  try  Oliver’s  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  sugar,  $2.75  10-lb.  pail;  5- 
lb.,  $1.40,  f.o.b.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 

EXTRA  fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per 
gal.;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  40c  per  lb. 
W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

ONE  1,600-egg  Cyphers  incubator  for  sale; 

priced  low.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2-row  tractor  cultivator,  new;  un¬ 
able  to  use  it;  24-in.  brush  breaker;  used 
parts  for  9-1S  Case  tractor.  HUBERT  D. 
GAGE,  Rhinebeck,  Dut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PENNA.  extracted  honey;  buckwheat,  10  lbs., 
$1.80;  5  lbs.,  $1;  clover,  10,  $2;  5,  $1,  post¬ 
paid.  J.  F.  AVOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 

HAND-PAINTED  cards  for  Easter  or  birthday 
greetings:  15  for  $1;  sample  10c.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belrnar,  N.  J. 


— m-m-m. 

Great ! 

Here’s  a  real  sausage, 
folks— with  a  coast-to- 
coast  reputation  Made 
100%  of  the  most  select 
of  sausage  meat  from 
little  Vermont-grown  pigs, 
famous  everywhere  for  ten¬ 
derness  and  flavor.  The 
Howard  seasoning  recipe 
gives  a  taste  and  tang  that  wins  the  instant 
approval  of  all  lovers  of  good  things  to  eat. 
Send  for  two-pound  “sampler”  in  special 
parcel  post  container,  $1  00  postpaid.  You’ll 
want  more.  Satisfaction  or  money  back 
R  E.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Dept  20  Burlington, Vt 


HOWARD’S 

Sausag£ 

*^MADE  FROM  LITTLE  PIGS 


*S  MG? 


TOCKTON 


50,000  m#chicks,LI,V 

AT  JULY  PRICES-WONDERFUL  VALUES 
Special  this  week  and  next  ONLY 

No  use  of  ‘beating  around  the  bush’. 
W e  have  a  quantity  of  surplus  chicks 

_  of  real  value  that  we  are  sending  at 

these  prices,  unheard  of  at  this  time  of  year.  Unex¬ 
pectedly  good  hatches  of  strong,  sturdy  chicks  make 
these  prices  possible.  Act  at  once;  send  check 
or  money  order  in  full. 

WHILE  THEY  LAST  _  SO  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.00  $13.00  $65 

Barred  Rock  8.25  15.50  75 

Rhode  Island  Reds  8.50  15.50  75 

Special  prices  on  lOOO  or  more 
We  prepay  parcel-post  andguar-full  count  and  safe  arrival 
The  Stockton  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms.  Box  Y.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production  com¬ 
bined.  64-page  free  booklet  will  give  you  prices  for 
Baby  Chleks,  Eggs  i'or  Hatching  and  Breeding 
Birds.  Largest  Farm  in  the  Country  devoted  to  high 
quality  trap-nested  S.  C.  Reds.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “Once  an  Owen  Farms  Customer,  always 
a  Customer  of  Owen  Farms,”  has  become  a  truism. 

OWEN  FARMS  800  «oad 

W  VV  ILl'J  r  HIMVID  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

CP'T  T  Q  a  very  good  grade  of  low  priced  Chicks. 
GrUt  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  Leghorns,  Drop  us  a  line. 

White  Leghorns  and  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  ££&& 0brynHoTivfl 

wood  2o0  to  272  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks  $20-100.  Reds 
headed  by  Daniels ,227  to  277  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks 
$2o-l00.  RED- YV -FARM  .  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Minor- 
vuu,no  cas.  Circular  free.  Maple  Grove  Chickery,  Leipsic,  0. 

MASS  CERTIFIED  s*  c-  WHITE  leghorns 

V  ,  ,,  VtniiriCU  CHICKS— EGGS 

Acrebrldge  I  arm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

r?R  SALE— A  few  Cockerels,  pedigreed.  Reds  and 
Leghorns.  Mrs.  Schoenbaechler,  Hillsdale,  N.  J 

Rarrpd  Rnnkc  bred  for  eggs.  Eggs 

7T,^  ...  ...  rrr'" " 54  *6  per  hundred.  Wiite 


HENRY  R..  INGALLS 


Greenville,  N.  \ 


WILD  TURKEY  TOMS 


JESSE  T.UKENS 
Oxford,  Pa. 


FROM  a  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN— White  Wyan¬ 
dotte*,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  catalog.  EYRQN  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Ribbon  Strain  White  WyandottOS  RnEdDS0dE|gs°&  Chix 
for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  .  R Hdgeton,  R.R 

W  WYANflilTTF  Chicks-  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

‘  "  N  U  U  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


imimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmii! 

BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  and  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

imiiiiiiiiiiimmimiimiiuimmimiiiiiu 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Fhe  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1927 


WHEN  you  haul  away  corn,  wheat,  cotton 
and  such  crops  you  pay  high  marketing 
costs  and  reduce  the  fertility  of  your  land.  But 
by  feeding  your  grain  on  the  farm  and  selling 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  eggs,  wool  and  dairy 
products  you  get  good  prices,  have  low  market¬ 
ing  costs,  buy  less  food  and  increase  the  fertility 
of  your  soil. 

StipeTfocai 

trade  mark 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  and  Columbia  Fences 

meet  the  first  requirement  for  modern,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing.  They  make  and  keep  your  fields  hog-tight  so  you 
can  rotate  crops,  grow  live  stock  and  pasture  fields  most 
profitably.  Super-Zinced  fences  include  the  Columbia  Hinge- 
Joint  and  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Stiff -Stay  brands,  both  of  which 
have  proved  their  merits  in  the  tests  of  severe  service. 


Super-Zinced  Fences  are  guaranteed  unexcelled  in  quality  and  durability. 
They  are  made  of  our  own  special  formula  steel  and  armored  against  rust 
by  an  extra  heavy  coating  of  zinc,  so  closely  bonded  to  the  special  steel 
that  it  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Styles  for  every  farm,  poultry,  garden  and 
lawn  need.  Our  brand  on  fence,  barbed  wire,  gates,  steel 
D  C  posts  and  wire  nails  is  your  assurance  of  uniform  quality 

B  Im.  El  Ei  and  durability.  Write  for  catalog  and  the  new  farmers’  vest 
pocket  booklet  “Farm  Records,”  FREE. 


r 

i 

i 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

703  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  new  booklet  “Fanft 
Records”,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


Name  .... — . . 


i\ 


NATCO  ^ 
HOLLOW  TILE  SILOS 

ROT-PROOF,  WIND  PROOF,  PRACTICALLY 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

NATIONAL-  FIRI]  •  PRGDFI  NG-COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Fulcoo  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pi,  , 


immiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiimiimmi 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We*t  30th  Street,  New  York 


Send  me  a  bottle  of 

SAVE-the-HORSE 


lets  horses  work  while  being  treated;  safe,  sure, 

signed  guarantee  to  end  spavin,  sprained  tendon, 

high  ringbone,  all  shoulder,  leg  or  foot  lamenesses. 


FREE  big  book,  illustrated,  tells  what’s  wrong 
and  what  to  do.  Used  successfully  by  500,000  horse 
owners.  Book,  sample  guarantee  and  “vet”  advice 
are  all  FREE!  Write  today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  druggist  has  “Save-the-Horse” — 
or,  we  ship  direct,  postpaid.  Don’t  take 
a  substitute,  there  isn’t  any!  .There’s 
nothing  like  “Save-the-Horse." 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-famib  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  oilers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,’’  free  for 6  months. 
C.  Ii.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago, 
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Care  of  Goldfish 

I  am  interested  in  goldfish  and  would 
like  to  find  out’  about  their  ways.  How 
long  does  it  take  for  their  eggs  to  hatch, 
how  big  a  place  for  them?  What  do  the 
young  fish  eat,  and  how  often  do  they 
lay  eggs?  f.  l.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  tell  about 
the  necessary  treatment  of  goldfish  as 
household  pets.  These  fish  differ  so 
greatly  from  each  other  that  it  sometimes 
seems  the  commoner  ones  have  hardly  any 
relationship  with  the  fancy  varieties. 
Some  of  the  usual  sorts  are  so  hardy  that 
only  the  very  worst  kind  of  mistreatment 
will  kill  them,  while  others  are  so  delicate 
that  neither  the  eggs  nor  the  fish  can  be 
carried  from  Japan  to  this  country.  Some 
of  the  ordinary  ones  are  about  the  most 
typical  of  fishes,  while  others  have  been 
changed  so  much  that  they  hardly  look 
like  fish  at  all. 

The  necessary  treatment  of  one  kind  of 
a  fish  or  another  does  not  differ  so 
greatly  as  might  be  supposed.  Some  re¬ 
quire  c-old  water  while  others  need  a 
higher  temperature.  Goldfish  are  between 
the  cold  water  fish,  like  trout  or  grayling, 
and  the  tropicals.  They  will  stand  water 
almost  as  cold  as  is  needed  for  trout,  or 
almost  as  warm  as  is  best  for  guppies  or 
mouth-breeders.  They  do_best,  however, 
in  between,  perhaps  at  65  degrees  or  a 
little  warmer  for  the  old  fish  and  some¬ 
what  higher  for  the  young.  Although  they 
will  stand  great  changes  of  temperature 
the  change  must  be  gradual.  Many  fine 
fish  have  been  killed  by  suddenly  chang¬ 
ing  them  to  colder  or  warmer  water. 

When  the  spawning  season  approaches 
it  can  be  told  by  a  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  actions  of  the  fish.  The  bodies, 
especially  of  the  females,  fill  out  with  the 
growth  of  the  eggs,  while  the  males  spend 
much  time  chasing  the  females  around 
the  tank.  If  this  change  appears  very 
early  in  the  Spring  it  is  a  pretty  good 
sign  that  the  fish  have  been  kept  too 
warm.  It  is  easier  to  provide  food  for 
the  babies  if  spawning  does,  not  begin 
until  about  the  first  of  May  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York.  After  the  first  lot  of 
eggs,  the  same  female  may  produce  others 
every  few  weeks  until  August.  The  first 
lot  will  be  the  largest,  and  there  may  be 
very  few  in  the  last  laying. 

When  the  fish  are  about  ready  to  start 
laying  each  pair  should  be  given  a  place 
of  its  own,  or  there  should  be  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  all  about 
the  same  stage  of  ripeness  in  the  tank. 
The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  surface  among 
floating  water  plants.  Water  hyacinth 
with  large  masses  of  x-oots  or  well  devel¬ 
oped  masses  of  Myriophyllum  (water 
foxtail)  are  good.  The  eggs  stick  to  the 
plants  and  are  kept  in  place  until  they 
hatch. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  about  five_to  seven 
days  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees. 
After  three  days  the  yolk  sac  should  have 
been  absorbed  and  the  babies  should  be 
ready  to  start  feeding.  Infusorians  make 
the  best  food  for  the  very  young.  Dried 
and  powdered  lettuce  leaves  sifted  thickly 
on  the  surface  of  an  aquarium  kept  at  the 
right  temperature  and  with  the  right 
amount  of  sunlight  should  give  a  good 
crop.  When  the  water  begins  to  look 
thick  and  examination  with  a  good  hand 
magnifier  shows  a  multitude  of  very,  small 
things  swimming  about  in  all  directions  it 
is  ready  to  be  used.  Hot  water  poured 
over  a  mass  of  hay  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  week  or  two  will  give  some  good 
food.  In  general,  at  this  time,  the  fish 
can  safely  eat  almost  anything  that  swims 
freely  and  is  too  small  to  be  well  seen 
without  being  magnified.  After  about  10 
days  to  two  weeks,  if  the  fish. have  been 
growing  well,  they  may  be  given  small 
daphnia  (water  fleas).  If  infusorians 
and  daphnia  are  not  available  the  fish 
may  be  fed  rice  flour,  egg  yolk,  ordinary 
fish  food  ground  fine,  boiled  oatmeal 
strained  through  a  cloth,  powdered 
shrimp  or  powdered  codfish.  .  Scrambled 
egg  with  cream  of  wheat  or  similar  food 
cooked  in  it  is  good.  Such  foods  should 
he  fed  in  a  small  dish  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  aquarium. 

Young  fish  should  be  fed  liberally.  At 
first  each  of  them  may  eat  as  much,  as  its 
own  bulk  in  a  day.  Feed  several  times  a 
day,  giving  each  time  only  as  much  as 
can  be  cleaned  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
Older  fish  should  not  be  fed  so  often. 
They  should  not  be  fed  oftener  than  once 
a  day  and  then  only  in  warm  water.  If 
the  water  is  cold  every  other  day  at  per¬ 
haps  55  to  60  and  not  so  often  at  lower 
temperatures.  Below  40  the  fish  hardly 
need  to  be  fed  at  all,  and  will  hardly 
grow  at  all. 

Goldfish,  even  the  more  tender  varie¬ 
ties  do  better  out-of-doors  than  inside, 
but'  should  not  he  put  out  too  early  m 
the  Spring.  They  should  have  some  shade 
all  day,  and  should  have  a  chance  to  go 
into  the  sun  or  shade  as  they  choose.  A 
lath  shade  such  as  is  used  in  forest  nur¬ 
series  with  the  spaces  as  wide  as  the 
laths  may  be  used  over  all  or  part  ot  the 
pond  unless  the  planting  of  trees  or 
bushes  will  give  the  same  effect. 

Anvone  interested  in  trying  to  raise 
goldfish  or  any  other  kinds  in  an  aqua¬ 
rium  should  study  the  books  on  the  sub- 
iect.  Almost  every  dealer  in  aquarium 
supplies  has  a  book  for  sale  for  a  few 


cents.  These  give  a  few  general  direc¬ 
tions  but  are  too  limited  to  be  of  great 
value.  “Goldfish  Varieties,”  by  W.  T. 
limes,  is  probably  the  best  general  work 
in  English.  Anyone  trying  to  do  much 
with  fish  should  have  that.  If  one  can 
read  German  there  are  a  number  of  books 
by  various  authors  available. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


The  Sheep  Came  Back 

How  do  you  account  for  this :  Several 
years  ago  my  bi-other  purchased  a  flock 
of  sheep,  about  15  miles  from  where  he 
lived.  The  sheep  were  not  driven  to  their 
new  home,  blit  were  drawn  there  in 
wagons.  They  stayed  all  Winter,  but 
when  Spring  came  a  number  of  them 
started  for  home,  and  about  April  1,  10 
of  them  reached  their  old  home.  Now, 
those  sheep  traveled  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  through  dense  woods,  over 
rocky  mountains,  to  exactly  where  they 
came  from.  IIow  did  they  know  the 
direction  to  take,  that  brought  them  back 
to  their  old  home?  Of  course  I  know 
that  dogs  have  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  find  their  loved  master,  but  dogs 
are  considered  much  more  intelligent  than 
most  animals,  especially  sheep. f.  b. 

Peru,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. :  It  is  unusual,  we  think,  for 
sheep  to  find  their  way  back  in  this  way. 
There  are  many  cases  where  dogs  and 
horses  have  “come  back”  but  not  so  many 
where  sheep  remember*. 


Homing  Instinct  of  Hound 

Last  December  4  you  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  animals  that  have  returned 
through  a  disti-ict  unfamiliar  to  them.  I 
happen  to  know  of  a  remarkable  case 
that  occurred  many  years  ago.  A  fox¬ 
hound  was  taken  from  near  Norristown, 
Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  then  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  via  Harrisburg  to  Lewisbui’g,  Pa. 
The  entire  trip  was  taken  at  night  in  a 
baggage  car,  Pennsylvania  It.  It.  The 
distance,  Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  is 
15  miles,  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  104 
miles,  Harrisburg  to  Lewisbui’g  64  miles, 
a  total  distance  of  183  miles.  I  do  not 
now  remember  how  long  the  dog  stayed 
in  his  new  home,  probably  not  long,  but 
in  one  month  from  time  lie  was  missing 
he  returned  to  his  old  .home  near  Nor¬ 
ristown,  emaciated,  and  hardly  able  to 
walk.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
principals  in  this  case,  and  believe  the 
statement  to  be  absolutely  correct.  It 
was  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  and  con¬ 
sidered  a  remarkable  thing  for  a  dog  to 
accomplish.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  hills  and  mountains,  and  many  rivers 
and  streams  this  dog  was  compelled  to 
traverse,  must  marvel  at  the  sagacity  of 
a  foxhound  to  find  his  way  back  from  a 
trip  of  1S3  miles  taken  at  night  in  a 
closed  baggage  car.  Years  afterwards, 
when  I  read  in  “Little  Stories  for  the 
Bedtime,”  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess,  an 
account  of  Old  Man  Coyote  enticing 
Bowser  the  hound  in  daylight,  so  far 
from  his  home  that  he  never  could  find 
his  way  back,  the  thought  came  at  once 
that  Mr.  Burgess  was  entirely  wrong  in 
his  natux'e  studies.  If  Bowser  the  hound, 
in  a  closed  car  unable  to  see  a  thing,  and 
no  way  of  judging  either  distance  or  di¬ 
rection,  could  find  liis  way  home  183  miles 
from  starting  point,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  Old  Man  Coyote  to  lose  him  in  a 
daylight  trip  through  his  own  hunting 
country.  i.  Walter  Conner. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Ox 

I  notice  that  from  time  to  time  you 
print  pictures  of  yokes  of  oxen,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  becoming 
a  regular  subscriber.  It  is  vei*y  few  farm 
papers  that  ever  have  anything  to  say 
about  oxen.  They  receive  high-priced 
advertising  for  tractors  and  automobile 
equipment,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
do  not  care  to  use  space  for  something 
that  brings  in  no  revenue.  If  oxen  sur¬ 
vive  it  will  be  on  their  merits  alone. 
There  are  no  high-salaried  salesmen  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  merits  and  they  receive 
very  little  publicity.  In  past  years  there 
was  many  a  man  who  carved  a  farm  out 
of  the  wilderness  by  his  own  energy  and 
the  help  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  now  that 
the  land  is  pretty  well  cleared  of  stumps 
and  stones  there  are  many  of  the  present 
generation  who  cannot  make  a  living  on 
it.  MALCOLM  L.  NICHOLSON. 

District  of  Columbia. 

R.  N.-Yr. — The  ox  is  slow  but  he  is 
strong  and  patient.  Even  now  there  are 
a  good  many  places  where  most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  tractors  and  cars  that 
could  use  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  advantage. 
No  one  would  take  an  ox  to  hurry  for  the 
doctor  in  a  critical  case,  yet  his  place 
the  ox  is  still  worth  while. 


“Why  did  you  turn  down  their  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner?”  “I'm  hungry,  and  they 
are  paying  for  an  automobile,  a  radio  and 
a  new  living-room  rug  on  the  installment 
plan.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  the  New  York  apple  market  was 
in  pretty  good  shape  considering  previous 
conditions,  the  foreign  market  in  general 
slumped.  Prices  have  been  averaging 
very  well  in  foreign  markets,  which  final¬ 
ly  attracted  an  over  supply  of  apples. 
Part  of  the  slump  was  due  to  offerings 
of  considerable  quantities  of  poor  fruit, 
as  well  as  the  over  supply.  Export  of 
barreled  apples  from  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1926  came  close  to 
doubling  those  of  1925,  and  were  much 
larger  than  previous  year.  Exports  of 
boxed  apples  were  also  much  larger.  In 
New  York  A21/4  in.  Greenings  ranged  $3 
to  $4.50.  Very  few  really  good  Baldwins 
were  offered.  Cranberries  are  extremely 
dull.  The  movement  on  Louisiana  straw¬ 
berries  has  begun,  and  with  Florida  in 
the  middle  of  the  shipping  season,  the 
New  York  market  is  receiving  50  or  more 
carloads  of  strawberries  each  week.  More 
new  cabbage  is  arriving  than  old,  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Texas  shipping  65  carloads  to 
this  market  during  the  week  compared 
with  only  34  carloads  of  old ^  cabbage 
from  New  York  State.  While  New  York 
Danish  strengthened  a  little,  new  cab¬ 
bage,  due  to  heavier  receipts,  was  inclined 
to  weakness.  Good  quality  old  carrots 
sold  well  early  in  the  week,  but  eased  off 
about  25e  per  100  lbs.  later  under  more 
liberal  supplies.  Onion  receipts  were  light, 
and  with  cold  weather  a  better  movement 
developed,  with  some  of  the  best  States 
selling  up  to  $3,  and  a  few  lots  of  mid- 
western  yellows  brought  even  more.  The 
potato  market  was  very  quiet.  A  few 
Florida  potatoes  have  already  arrived, 
and  show  good  quality,  but  Cuban  and 
Bermuda  potatoes  dragged  heavily.  As¬ 
paragus  receipts  are  gradually  increasing 
from  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  prices  are  still  high  and  move¬ 
ment  very  limited.  Nearly  150  carloads 
of  lettuce  were  received  from  California, 
as  well  as  about  40  carloads  from  South¬ 
ern  States.  The  former  sold  fairly  up  to 
$3  a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads,  but  south¬ 
ern  showed  a  wide  range  in  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  stock  offered.  Spin¬ 
ach  has  been  advancing. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  downward  trend  in  egg  prices 
seems  to  have  been  stopped,  and  a  slight 
reaction  in  western  eggs,  selling  on  the 
local  market,  has  taken  place.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
turning  point  of  low  prices  has  been 
reached,  as  many  lots  of  eggs  arriving 
were  not  put  on  the  market  due  to  their 
costing  the  receivers  more  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  price.  There  were,  therefore, 
some  accumulations,  and  storage  stocks 
have  increased,  amounting  to  46,372  cases 
in  New  York  on  March  6,  an  increase  of 
about  20.000  cases  within  a  week.  Stor¬ 
age  packing  by  shippers  is  also  quite 
general,  and  has  had  the  tendency  to 
force  prices  up.  . 

Nearby  eggs  have  been  moving  a  little 
better,  although  prices  have  shown  little, 
if  any,  improvement  since  the  advance  of 
about  3c  a  dozen,  which  occurred  the 
first  of  March.  Egg  prices  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  also  a  little  higher,  and  the 
New  York  market  on  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
responded  somewhat  to  the  better  condi¬ 
tions  existing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  present  the  arrivals  of  live  poultry 
are  about  85  per  cent  fowls,  the  few 
chickens  arriving  being  _  mostly  staggy. 
There  were  some  fluctuations  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week.  Supplies  were  short 
the  first  three  days,  and  32e  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  for  fowl  in  the  freight  market, 
with  Leghorns  in  the  market  for  express 
fowl  selling  for  about  33c.  Express  col¬ 
ored  fowl  sold  generally  at  the  same  price 
as  freight  stock.  More  liberal  offerings 
the  middle  of  the  week  caused  a  full  le 
a  lb.  drop,  but  recoveries  were  made  to¬ 
ward  the  close.  Express  broilers  were 
steady  to  firm.  Capons  were  in  moderate 
demand,  and  old  roosters  held  steady  at 
18c  a  lb.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry 
were  light,  but  with  slow  improvement  in 
market  demands,  there  was  little  change 
in  prices.  Many  of  the  nearby  early 
broilers  were  too  large  to  command  top 
figures,  hothouse  chickens,  ranging  50  to 
85c,  and  nearby  small  to  large  chickens, 
20  to  26c  a  lb.  Fresh  killed  fowl  in  bar¬ 
rels  sold  fairly  well  when  the  required 
sizes,  about  4  lbs.,  were  offered. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  majority  of  the  offerings  of  hay 
consisted  of  medium  clover,  light  grass, 
and  mixed  hay.  There  has  been  some  ac¬ 
cumulation,  but'  these  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  cleaned  up,  at  concessions,  and  a 
firm  undertone  developed.  The  lighter  of¬ 
ferings  and  the  active  demand  permitted 
an  advance  in  No.  1  Timothy  of  a  dollar 
a  ton.  B.  w*  s* 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDXCOTT- JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
pi’int,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  32c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  25c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz., 
40c. 


Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
ft..  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk., 
35c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  bch,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c ; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  radishes,  bch, 
5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ; 
onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  parsnips,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  38c  ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to  38c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
live,  lb.,  25  to  34c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  30  to  32c;  retail,  33  to  35c; 
ducks’  eggs,  60  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to 
$1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  Bos¬ 
ton  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.20;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  endive,  doz., 
60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Cabbage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  70c; 
100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4;  carrots,  bu.,  60 
to  70c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  85c  to  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  per  4-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bskt,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  h.li.,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Graven- 
stein,  Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Kings, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Russets,  bu.,  Wolf  River,  bu., 
50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  33  to  35c ; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
28  to  30c ;  doz..  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  butter,  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.50;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7.50 ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  market  in  both  butter  and  eggs  is 
steady  to  firm.  Apples  are  in  only  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  but  are  steady.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  southern  vegetables  is  showing  an 
increase. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  56c ;  tubs, 
49  to  54c ;  choice,  45  to  48c ;  storage,  47 
to  48c.  Cheese,  easy;  new  flats,  27  to 
30c ;  longhorns,  27  to  28c ;  Limburger, 
block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady ; 
hennery,  28  to  32c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  26  to  29c ;  storage,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  48  to  53c ;  fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
capons,  35  to  42c ;  broilers,  39  to  45c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  28  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  firm; 
turkeys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  28  to  32e ; 
springers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
21c ;  ducks,  29  to  35c ;  geese,  26  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.15;  Greening.  $1  to  $1.25;  King, 
Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Spy,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.65.  Potatoes, 
fairly  active;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3  to  $3.60;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $13.25  to  $16.50 ;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $1.60  to  $2;  Tennessee, 
$1.30  to  $1.55. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet ; 
California  Malaga,  lug.  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Almeria.  $3  to  $3.50.  Strawberries,  slow, 
qt.,  35  to  60c. 


Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.40  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$8.25  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  slow ;  home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Michigan,  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.75 
to  $3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Vegetables,  good  demand;  beans,  green, 
hamper,  $6.25  to  $7.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  35c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu., 
washed,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.65 ;  celery,  crate,  $3.25  to  $5.75 ; 
cucumbers,  crate,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $4  -to  $4.75 ;  endive,  case,  $2  to  $3 ; 
lettuce,  bskt,  40  to  65c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
82.25  to  $2.85 ;  parsley,  bbl.,  $5  to  $7 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  peppers, 
crate,  $4  to  $6 ;  pieplant,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  18  to  25c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.45 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3y2c ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $3.75  to  $4.75 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  watercress,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  slow;  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  light  supply  ;  syrup,  dark, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  light,  $1.35  to  $1.45 ; 
sugar,  new,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bx-an,  carlot,  $31.50 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32.50 ;  red-dog,  $38.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36 ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $45.50 ;  hominy, 
$31.75 ;  gluten,  $36.65 ;  oat  feed,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  10,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  March :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

@$0,521/2 

Extra,  92  score . 

•54  Yz 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  4914 @ 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  sco’ 

-e  .4814  @ 

.49 

Lower  grades . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.371/4 

Packing  stock . 

.26 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.48 

@ 

.51 

Sweet,  fancy  ......... 

.00 

@ 

.551/4 

Extra  . 

.5414 

Firsts . 

y3@ 

.54 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.52 

New  Zealand  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26 

@ 

•261/4 

Young  America  . 

.27 

@ 

•27% 

Daisies,  single . 

,  .25 

!i  @ 

.26 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white. 

.  .$0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.32 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .  .29 

@ 

.30 

Firsts  . 

..  .27 

@ 

.28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites. 
Mixed  colors,  best 

.  .  .28 

@ 

•341/4 

nearby  . 

. .  .29 

@ 

.31 

Gathered,  best . 

..  .28 

@ 

.281/, 

Common  to  good  .... 

22 

@ 

.26 

■LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

. 45  @ 

.50 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . . 

. 29  @ 

.30 

Geese  . 

. 11@ 

.17 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 30  @ 

.32 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  .  .  . . 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Roosters  . 

. 17 @ 

.24 

Fowls  . 

. 26  @ 

.30 

Capons,  9-10  lbs.  .  . 

. 38  @ 

.43 

6-8  lbs . 

. 34  @ 

.39 

Culls  . 

. 30  @ 

.33 

Turkeys,  young  . ... 

. 47  @ 

.48 

Old  stock . 

.46 

Ducks  . 

. 22  @ 

.28 

Geese  . 

. 20  @ 

.28 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

. 65  @ 

.70 

Dark,  doz.  . 

.  3.50 @ 

4.50 

Culls  . 

.  2.00@ 

2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep . . . 

Lambs  . 


$10.25@11.00 
.  6.50  @  7.25 
.  2.50@  4.75 
.15.00(5)16.50 
.  8.50(5)11.50 
,12.00@  13.00 
.  5.00(5)  8.00 
.  12.00  @13.00 


COUNTRY- DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  .14  @  .19 

Culls  . 

.  .  .09  @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head . 

.  .  7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

..  1.00@  2.75 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 

New,  i/4-bbl.  bskt . 

.  .  1.25  @  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

..  1.40@  1.90 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

.  .  1.25@  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00(5)  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00@15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@  8.00 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Escarol,  bu .  1.75@  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.25@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.50@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  5.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.75@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  7.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  ..  .25(6)  .45 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  3.50 

Parsley,  bbl .  2.50@  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4.50@  5.00 

Keas,  bu .  1.75@  4.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.25  @  5.00 

Radishes,  bu .  2.75 @  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . .  1.00 @  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  3.00@  5.50 

String  beans,  bu. .  2.00@  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier -  3.00@  6.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 1.50@  1.75 

u  atercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  .  . 

Baldwin  . 

Greening  . 

Mixed  kinds  . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

King,  bu . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box. 
Oranges,  California,  box. 

Florida  . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. .  . . 
Kumquats,  qt . 

POTATOES 


$1.00@$3.00 
.60  @  1.50 
.75@  2.00 
.50  @  1.25 
2.00  @  5.00 
2.00@  3.75 
4.00@  8.50 

2.50  @  5.00 
1.00@  5.00 

3.50  @  7.55 

2.50  @  8.25 

.20  @  .40 

.14  @  .18 


Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . 

150-lb.  sack . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

State,  ISO  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . . .  '  ] 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . [ ' 


$6.00@$6.25 
4.00  @  5.50 
3.75@  4.10 
4.00 @  4.25 
8.00@15.00 
3.00  @  6.00 
.65  @  2.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

Clover  mixed  .... 
Straw,  rye  . 


$25.00  @26.00 
24.00  @24.50 
20.00@23.00 
21.00  @25.00 
25.00 @26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  .  . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt.  . . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . ! 

Butter,  best,  lb.  7 . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

$0.54  @  .08 

.35  @  .45 

.  .45  @  .50 

.30  @  .40 

.  .40  @  .45 

.45  @  .48 

.45  @  .48 

.50  @  .60 

.25  @  .50 

.  .04  @  .05 

.04  @  .05 

.03  @  .04 


Omission  from  Tax  List 

I  have  paid  taxes  on  my  farm  for 
many  years,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  went 
to  the  office  of  the  town  tax  collector  to 
pay  for  this  year,  but  was  told  my  name 
did  not  appear  on  his  tax  list.  I  am 
willing  and  want  to  pay  these  taxes,  but 
would  like  to  know  the  compulsory  point 
in  the  matter.  Can  they  add  these  taxes 
in  for  another  year,  or  can  they  make 
out  separate  list  for  me,  and  by  law  can 
they  force  me  to  -  v  them  now,  since  the 
town  tax  collector  hr.s  received  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  correct  tax  list,  and 
my  name  and  amount  of  taxes  omitted. 

New  York.  e.  b. 

When  there  is  an  error  such  as  this, 
and  it  is  not  discovered  in  time  for  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  make  the  correc¬ 
tion,  it  is  carried  over  and  added  to  roll 
for  the  following  year.  There  is  no  ma¬ 
chinery  for  collecting  it  this  year  after 
the  warrant  is  signed.  The  only  thing  for 
you  to  bear  in  mind  in  making  the  pay¬ 
ment  next  year  is  that  it  is  this  year’s 
tax  he  is  paying  and  not  next.  The  as¬ 
sessment  must  be  as  it  was  determined 
by  the  assessors  for  this  year,  and  this 
year’s  rate  must  be  applied  to  it.  You 
will  observe  that  if  there  should  be  a 
marked  increase  in  t!  e  rate  next  year  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  to  pay  two 
years’  tax  on  the  higher  rate.  In  the 
matter  of  compulsion  the  omitted  tax  so 
levied  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
current  year’s  tax  and  collected  in  the 
same  way.  Note,  however,  that  if  the 
property  has  been  omitted  for  more  than 
one  year  there  is  no  provision  for  collect¬ 
ing  more  than  this  year  and  last  year’s 
tax,  sections  34  and  56  of  the  tax  law 
ruling.  j.  P.  long. 


‘‘The  street-car  service  is  rotten.  Al¬ 
ways  overcrowded.”  ‘‘Yes,  but  father, 
you  got  a  seat  didn’t  you?”  “Yes,  but 
your  poor  mother  had  to  stand  all  the 
way.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

AU  leading  -varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention — quick  delivery— 
100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  Green  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Kline’s  "555“  Chicks 

Bred  from  America's  greatest  lay  ingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  Lnglish  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
l  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
'  siiipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  15th  at 
$17  per  100  —  $82  per  500  —  $160  per  1000. 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 


Wh.  Leghorns . §3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.60 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7,50  14.00  67.60 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  6.50  10.00  47.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Jarvis'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy.  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low- 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  11th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin,  Maryland 


New  POULTRY  CATALOG  FREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  freecatalog. 
Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


\nTTANY  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Lire  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  0.  0,  D. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

8,0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Kooks,  K.  I.  Beds  -  -  •  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rooks,  White  Wyandotte*  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  ••••■••  3.00  5.50  10.00 


Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 


Quantity 

25 

50 

IOO 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

S3. 50 

SB  50 

$12 

$57.50 

SI  10 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7  50 

14 

67,50 

130 

S.  C  R.  1.  Reds  -  • 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

75  00 

90 

Light  Mixed  • 

3.00  i 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IBB  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  our  prize  winning  stock.  Excellent  layers  mated 
to  select  cockerels,  Grade  A,  $25  per  100;  Grade  B,$18  per 
100.  Send  10 %  with  order.  First  deliveries  March  21st 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm  Boonton,  N.  J. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  8  00  6.60  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emleuton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 


D  x  ,  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 

Baby  Chicks  free  range  flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  15c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas,  15c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

KOGEWOOO  POUI.TItr  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Homig,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  proSPc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 


A  1 1 1  A  1/ A  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  •  12c  each 

1 1  U  I  1 1  Sr  V  S.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

I  I  M  I  I  I  rial  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1  4c  each 

will  V  l\w  Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  1  2c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  Egg  Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  contests 
1925-26.  Quality  chicks  $18,  S25,  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12,  $20.  85^  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  21th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

600,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  193  7 

All  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid 
100%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


White  Wyandottes  and  Hatching*  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas,  direct,  and  all  other  popular  breeds. 
Write  for  list.  Our  prices  are  right. 

AndrewJB.  Card  Kt.  1  Boonton,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Chicks-Rlnsf  vvyandottes! 

ANCON  AS  and  BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular 

and  prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


D  »  T»v  PUirVe  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  12c  ea.,  from  my 
Dnt)  I  vtllLriJ  own  free  range  flock.  100%livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  Win,  E.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


D  l  /^L! ,1,„  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
DaDy  LDICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  O.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Oelware 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  my  own  Butter- 
/IllA  milk,  alfalfa  fed  flock.  25  cliix,  $3.25;  50, 
!  25;  100,  $12.00;500,  $57.50.  100%  livechix  delivered  free. 
ARLIN’S  BROOKSIDE  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  ’bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16.00—100. 
CEB  A  If  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

teed.  Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  14c,  Reds  14c,  Heavy  Mixed 
12c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaran- 

B.  \V.  AMEY  Oocolamua,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  from  our  free 
f  HI  I  K  \  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  B.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.75  $7.25  $14.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  10.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  IV.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Itonte  Richfield,  I’a. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CHICKC 

O  leading  breeds.  heavy  layers,  fj 


BEST  BLOOD. 

9V2C  up. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


CULLED  FLOCKS. 

Large  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  4.00  7.50  1 4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.25  8.00  15 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  3.00  5.50  10 

!fc  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  ....  $14  per  IOO 
S,  O.  White  Leghorns  -  12  per  IOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  10  per  IOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE|TYPE  BARRON ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $160.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Our 

Hth 

Year 


$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  £0,  Millerstown,  Pa 


?f  ULSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16c;Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6-50  $12.00 
B.  Rocks  &  Reds  4.00  7  50  14  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


™-as™°hn?  BABY  CHICKS  gurffTnnd 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Anconas  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
operated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Portland  Hatchery,  505  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


r  VCUODhl  CUlf'VQ  ot  exceptional  quality  for 
LLUtlUIXll  t/liLili)  15  years,  from  Wyckoff- 
Tancred  strain.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 
Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred- Wyckoffi  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modem  Farm.  Chicks — 12®  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


MITPUEI  I ’Q  BABY  PUIPUQ  white  Leghorns,  12o; 
mllltnCLL  0  DAD  I  GHIlmO  Reds,  14c;  B.  Rocks,  1 4e; 
Mixed  10c.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  R  2,  Mliierstown,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Peat  Moss ;  Poultry  Systems 

I  am  coming  to  you  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  peat  moss.  Several  poultry- 
men  around  here  are  using  it  for  litter  in 
their  coops.  They  say  it  is  fine  as  it 
takes  up  considerable  moisture,  keeping 
the  floor,  dry.  Do  you  think  it  can  be 
spread  on  the  land  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  coop  and  is  mixed  with  the  ma¬ 
nure,  or  does  it  sour  the  ground?  I  also 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the 
poultry  system  for  feeding  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  good  of  - ,  California. 

This  literature  goes  on  to  explain  what 
results  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  liis  rations,  etc.  It  says  that 
droppings  boards  can  be  abolished  for 
liis  method  of  feeding  meets  all  nature’s 
requirements  and  the  droppings  are  so 
rich  in  disinfecting  qualities  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  bacteria  making  any  head¬ 
way.  You  must  give  him  your  pledge  on 
confidence  or  word  of  honor  that  you  will 
keep  such  information  or  formulas  strict¬ 
ly  for  yourself  and  that  if  you  employ 
any  help  that  you  must  get  liis  word  of 
honor  to  keep  the  feeding  formula  secret. 
Of  course  I  suppose  all  this  secrecy  is  to 
get  the  other  fellow’s  money,  too,  if  he 
wants  the  formula.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
formula  for  laying  rations  is  $5,  for 
chicks  $5,  special  combination  offer  $10. 

New  Jersey.  H.  W. 

I  have  never  used  peat  moss  for  poul¬ 
try-house  litter  but  see  no  reason  why 
your  neighbor’s  good  opinions  of  it 
should  not  be  justified.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
dried  peat  from  the  deposits  in  swamps 
and  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  near  a  peat 
swamp  should  not  be  able  to  procure  his 
own  supply  of  that  material  in  midsum¬ 
mer  and  keep  it  for  Winter  use.  Such 
peat  contains  considerable  nitrogen, 
though  in  not  particularly  available  form 
as  it  comes,  from  the  peat  beds.  Mixed 
with  poultry  manure  it  would  act  as  a 
drying  and  preserving  agent  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  using  enough  of 
it  to  sour  the  land  upon  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  various  secret  poultry  systems 
make  no  appeal  to  me.  The  literature 
of  the  one  you  mention  makes  none. 
Secrecy  is  relied  upon  to  convey  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  great  value  and  to  appeal  to 
the  credulity  and  cupidity  of  the  reader. 
When  any  secret  is  offered  you  for  a 
price  you  will  be  justified  in  declining  to 
purchase  and  running  no  risk  of  loss.  A 
statement  that  any  method  of  feeding  or 
care  renders  the  droppings  of  fowls  so 
rich  in  disinfecting  materials  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  bacteria  therein  is  so 
ridiculous  as  to  completely  discredit  any¬ 
thing  else  that  may  be  said.  I  should 
consider  $10  spent  for  this  “system” 
thrown  away  by  anyone  with  intelligence 
enough  to  learn  and  follow  the  generally 
accepted  poultry  practices.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Eat  Eggs 

We  have  a  small  flock  of  pullets  and 
they  are  all  laying  but  we  do  not  get  any 
eggs  as  they  eat  them  as  fast  as  they 
lay.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  them.  They 
have  plenty  of  oyster  shells  and  grit. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  s. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  flock  of  pullets  that 
will  eat  all  of  its  eggs  but  the  loss  of 
some  of  them  is  a  common  occurrence. 
There  are  many  remedies  for  this  vice  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  fowls,  any  of  which  may 
attain  a  reputation  for  efficacy  when  it 
works  but  all  of  which  are  likely  to  fail 
when  put  to  the  test.  Darkening  the 
nests  and  making  entrances  only  at  the 
rear,  placing  china  eggs  upon  the  floor 
for  the  birds  to  pick  at  and  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  blowing  eggs  and  filling  the 
shells  with  mustard  and  red  pepper,  as  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  culprits  when  they 
stick  their  bills  into  one,  filing  the  tips 
of  beaks  of  the  offending  fowls  slightly, 
so  that  they  will  become  too  tender  to 
peck  hard  shells  and  other  measures  are 
all  offered  from  time  to  time.  When  all 
fail,  seek  to  find  the  birds  responsible  for 
the  loss  by  watching  them  and  looking 
for  traces  of  yellow  yolks  about  their 
faces.  If  they  cannot  be  found,  turn 
the  flock  loose  out  of  doors  and  gather  the 
eggs  frequently.  But,  when  you  find  a 
remedy  that  works  with  your  flock,  don’t 
assume  that  you  have  forever  conquered 
the  vice ;  the  remedy  will  probably  fail 
another  year.  B- D- 


“I’d  like  to  see  some  majamas,  please.”. 
“You  mean  pajamas,  don’t  you?”  “No; 
they’re  to  give  my  mother  on  her  birth¬ 
day.” — Yorkshire  Post. 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


May 
De  livery 


$1.10 


June  fii-f  *>|\ 

Deliverv 


White  Leghorn  Chicks.  20c  each. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORKS  CONTEST  1924 

Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Our  1925  Contest 
records  : 

STORKS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

WatchourpensntStorrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BUY  CRICKS 

'JjvaAPauLTRom 


ntT  tlicr  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DrUfllJJC  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YOU  (?et  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  4MJ  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rnCiIj  made  St. 445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
aud  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY' 


CHICKS 

That  Grow  From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

CATALOG  FREE. 
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White  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Clicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BUY  utflTAI  TTV”  DAY- 
HOFF’S  V  i  1  AL1  1  1  OLD 

CHICKS  gf  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  bred  from  trap- 
nest  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My  chicks  are 
reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of 
the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  39  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what  every  order 
receives  my  personal  attention.  It’s  to  your  interest  to 
send  for  lily  catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1927. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


-SINGLE  COMB— — — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  ejrgs  in  a  year.  The  Large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free, 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


March  and  April  Prices 

100 

600 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

$12 

$57  50 

$110 

Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

12 

57.50 

no 

14 

67.50 

130 

R  I.  Reds 

14 

67.50 

130 

Black  Minorcas 

14 

67  50 

130 

Odds  and  Ends 

10 

47.50 

90 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W,  Leghorns  $13 

Barred  Rocks  14 

Mixed  I  1® 

Postpaid.  From  heavy 

laying  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  orders 
Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER  R  No.  2  MeALISTERVIlLE,  P». 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7e  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  cbicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  WashingtoavilL,  Pa. 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


499 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitalitv  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

March  .  .  $25.00  per  hundred 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  ...  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  vour  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 


Write  for  Circular  “R”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Ass’n 


JASPER’S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Order  Baby  Chicks  Now! 

5000  chicks  per  week,  the  kind  that  live,  grow,  lay  and 
pay,  all  from  eggs  weighing  24  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
Our  breeders  are  in  perfect  health,  free  from  Bacillary 
Wiiite  Diarrhoea  or  Paralysis,  and  are  larger  than  l he 
average  Leghorn.  All  pens  headed  by  males  from  dams 
with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  2S7  eggs. 

Our  chicks  are  the  superior  kind.  Try  some  and  be 
convinced.  Circularfree. 


JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Gran!  Jasper,  Prep.  HUDSON,  N.  H 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-REDS— ROCKS 

"Once  You  Try  Them,  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them” 
We  are  offering  chicks  of  the  very  highest  quality  for  March 
and  April  Deliveries  at  the  following  prices  : 

lOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns . $15.00  $72.50  $140 

Barred  Rocks .  16.00  77.50  150 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50  150 

Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  Ad  or  send  for  Circular. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Buy  C CfxicKA 


BARRON  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 


Pedigrees  285  to314.  Chicks  15  to 30e  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wb.Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  38c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100^  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


LOttiChid^ 


High  quality, farm  bred  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 


from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  hatched  in  ourelec* 
trie  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
—— ^rrp  mwn 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  eacli  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Feb.  27,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

The  Kerr  Chickeries’  White  Leghorns 
from  New  Jersey,  passed  the  White  Rocks 
entered  by  E.  A.  Hirt  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  take  the  leading  position  in  the 
Storrs  laying  contest.  This  is  the  out¬ 
standing  news  for  the  seventeenth  week 
of  the  comexietition.  The  leading  pen  has 
a  record  of  871  eggs  up  to  last  Sunday 
night,  or  an  average  of  87  eggs  per  bird. 

The  New  Jersey  Leghorns  have  been 
threatening  for  some  time  to  step  into 
the  lead,  for  during  the  last  seven  weeks 
they  have  been  in  second  place  among  all 
pens  entered,  as  well  as  high  pen  in  the 
White  Leghorn  division.  These  birds  did 
not  get  away  to  any  phenomenal  start  in 
their  first  few  days  at  Storrs,  five  weeks 
passing  before  they  were  able  to  climb  up 
into  fifth  position  in  the  Leghorn  division. 
From  that  time  on  they  traveled  fast, 
however,  jumping  up  into  first  place 
among  the  Leghorns  in  two  weeks,  and 
second  among  all  contestants  three  weeks 
later.  And  they  have  been  travelling  “in 
high”  ever  since,  as  their  record  shows. 
In  all  fairness  to  Hirt’s  pen  of  White 
Rocks  that  lost  their  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  this  week,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
death  of  ttvo  birds  from  bronchitis  ex¬ 
plains  the  slump  in  production  in  the 
Massachusetts  pen.  One  of  the  hens  was, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  the  leading 
hen  in  the  entire  contest. 

Production  increased  slightly  during 
the  seventeenth  week,  the  contest  flock 
of  1,400  birds  shelling  out  4,980  eggs,  or 
slightly  over  50  per  cent.  This  is  88 
eggs  more  than  last  week,  and  G04  more 
eggs  than  the  production  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last 
Sunday  night  the  contest  flock  had  laid  a 
grand  total  of  71,082  eggs.  This  is  an 
average  of  51  eggs  per  bird. 

Repeating  their  performance  of  last 
week,  and  also  several  previous  weeks, 
the  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Indiana,  laid  59  eggs  to  head 
the  honor  roll  again.  The  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm  Leghorns  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  shared  the  first  place  position  this 
week,  for  they  too  laid  59  eggs  in  the  last 
seven-day  period.  A  pen  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  entered  by  the  Hays  Hennery 
from  New  Hampshire,  placed  second  for 
the  week  with  a  production  of  56  eggs. 
Third  place  for  the  -week  was  taken  by 
the  Leghorn  entry  of  George  B.  Ferris 
from  Michigan,  with  a  lay  of  54  eggs. 
Fourth  place  was  taken  by  the  Kerr 
Chickeries’  entry  with  a  production  of  53 
eggs. 

Two  changes  took  place  in  the  White 
Leghorn  division.  The  Hollywood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  entry  passed  the  pen  owned  by 
Alfred  J.  O’Donovan  from  New  York. 
The  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  entry  went  up 
into  fifth  position  in  the  class,  displacing 
the  entry  of  George  B.  Ferris.  Another 
pen  owned  by  Ferris  is  at  present  tied  for 
second  place  among  all  pens  with  Hirt’s 
White  Rock  entry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  776 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  663 :  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Canada,  594. 

White  Rocks. — F.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  856 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  682. 

White 'Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Connecticut,  824 ;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Connecticut,  727. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Hall  Brothers, 
Connecticut,  728 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Con¬ 
necticut,  722 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  660 ;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  616. 

White  Leghorns. - Kerr  Chickeries, 

Inc.,  New  Jersey,  871 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Michigan,  856 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Washington.  849 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan, 
Jr.,  New  York,  844;  Mayhill  Poultry 
Farm,  Indiana,  772. 


Ailing  Fowls 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 


Tancrtd 

Strain  —  . - . . . 

Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tan- 
ered;Cockerels.  Ifyoudesirechicfesabovetheaverage.this 
is  your  opportunity.  11  years  of  breeding  selection  behind 
my  liens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  producers. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM  BEILMORE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Hudson’s  Duplex  Chick 

Starting  MASH 

with  dried  buttermilk,  Cod  liver  oil,  blood 
flour.  Finest  quality  cooked  oat  meal. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  Address 

Hudson  Bros.  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 


Breed  ;quaba  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  tor  two  tree  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts,  Established £0  years 


The  droppings  of  some  hens  is  very 
white,  like  lime,  some  red  like  raw  beef 
in  small  lumps,  and  some  green.  I  feed 
equal  parts  of  oatmeal,  cornmeal  bran, 
middlings  and  meat  scrap,  two  quarts  of 
each.  Some  wheat  grain  in  morning  and 
whole  corn  at  night.  J.  T. 

It  would  probably  be  of  benefit  to  the 
fowls  to  give  them  Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to 
each  100  fowls,  dissolved  in  what  drink¬ 
ing  water  they  consume  during  the  day  or 
mixed  with  a  wet  mash  and  so  distribu¬ 
ted  that  each  bird  gets  its  share.  Then 
feed  a  little  less  meat  scrap  and,  if  you 
have  it,  some  milk  daily.  They  should 
have  some  green  food  also  and,  if  you 
have  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  addition  of 
not  more  than  one-tenth  part  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  to  the  mash  will  serve  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  This  meal  may  be  purchased 
through  dealers  in  poultry  feeds  but 
should  be  a  brand  known  to  be  made  from 
Alfalfa  leaf,  not  from  stems  chiefly. 

M.  B.  D. 


‘C'ULLY  one-half  of  the  diseased  chickens  received  for  examination  at  the  New 
.Jersey  Agricultural  College  are  infested  with  round  worms.  Your  flock  may 
be  suffering  from  worms,  without  your  knowing  it. 

The  easiest  and  safest  way  to  keep  your  flock  free  from  this  profit-destroying 
pest  is  to  feed 


C.B.P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 
Guaranteed  High  Nicotine  Content 

How  to  Free  Poultry  from  Round  Worms 

Simply  mix  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  with  every  100  lbs.  of 
mash  and  feed  as  usual.  This  method  is  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
practical  poultrymen  as.  the  simplest  and  most  effective  preventive  and  remedy  for 


round  worms  in  poultry.  It  is  also  an  effective  Lice  Powder. 

Send  $1.00  for  Trial  Bag 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  with  check  or  dollar  bill.  We’ll  send 
you  postpaid,  within  the  first  3  parcel  post  zones,  a  10-lb.  Trial  Bag  of 
C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder,  enough  for  500  lbs.  of  , 
mash.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  and  protect  your  flock  in  this  easy  in- 
expensive  way.  100  lbs.  for  $4  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Free  pain-  4^0, 
phlet  explains  how  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobaeco  Powder 
rids  flocks  of  pests,  external  and  internal.  AV rite  for  a  copy. 

C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  Horticulturists  on  flowers,  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens,  as  a  duster,  to  eliminate  soft 
bodied  insects.  Full  information  given  on  request. 


■ 


&  -  • 


CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R  Lancaster,  Penna. 


W  ri-cy 
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G°  Cr  'V 
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End  of  17th  week  at  STORRS 
Our  REDS  still  lead  all  Reds  as  they 
have  for  many  weeks  (72S  eggs). 

Our  LEGHORNS  have  laid  74-0  eggs. 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

From  real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR^HILL'  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  know7  c^boutbUTRushLow 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  exnerience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORM  ATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price .  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Box  IS  Chestertown*  Maryland 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  laye 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  wh 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

Box  R 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 


Sugar  Loaf,  N. 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  E,™I 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
AUIA  \  rrBFIUTrn  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
UIUU  ftvvl\£iUl  t  IjU  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  ail  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  reauest. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  cliick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTV1LLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 

~  ‘  *  Pr‘  - ....  -  —  -  ---  . 


Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 
S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Wh.  &  Rd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  - 
Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  - 
Mixed  Chicks  (  Lights  and  Heavies!)  - 
Mixed  Chicks  (Light)  - 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO, 
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I  62.00 
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BOX  3 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1927 


Buy  CHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Requirements 

1—  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older.  (No  pullets  allowed 

certification.) 

S— Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 
4— Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 
24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 
Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD.  N.  Y. 


PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big  strong,  pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  Health,  Color,  Type  and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred,  Hollywood,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  etc. 

100  %  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices.  25  60  100  600 

"White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted.  S3. 25  S6.26  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  -  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Bart.  Rocks,  Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50 


Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  Wo  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  onr  best  to  please  you 
Reference — The  Bank  of  Leipsic.  PEERLESS  CHICK  IIATC1IEKT  Box  SOI  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


SCHWEGLER'S' 


THORO  BRED "  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  LPlIVtlAa 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Here’s  a  real  value — Illinois  Accredited  Chicks — every  breeder  approved  by  official 
State  Inspectors.  Our  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

Postpaid  Prices  on- 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds  . 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.50 

White  Wyandottes . 

White  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  9.50 

Light  Brahmas  . 

Assorted  chicks,  $12  for  100 ;  all  heavies. 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69 
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$13.00 

$37.50 

$60.00  $115.00 

15.00 

43.50 
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135.00 

is  8.50 

16.00 

46.50 
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145.00 

17.00 

49.50 

80.00 

155.00 

18.00 

52.50 

85.00 

165.00 

19.00 

55.50 

90.00 

175.00 

$14. 

100%  live 

arrival 

guaranteed. 

Ref: 

GIBSON  CITY.  ILL. 


BROOKFIELD  BUSINESS  LEGHORNS-Pullets  9  to  12  wks. 

Contest  Winning  Stock— We  had  Grand  Champion  pen  in  the  Quincy  Egg-laying  contest 
1924-25,  also  high  individual.  We  also  made  fine  records  at  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  Contests.  We  raise  thousands  of  pullets  every  year  and  continually  trap- 
nest  in  order  to  improve  onr  flocks.  Our  catalog  gives  the  details.  Write  for  prices. 

El  nest  Baby  Chicks.  Healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Blood  Tested.  This  is  our  fourth  season  blood  testing.  You  take  no  chances. 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  breeding  bird  is  inspected  and  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
and  authorized  by  Ohio  State  University.  Send  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog— write  today. 
BKOOKEIELW  POULTRY  FARMS  J.  I*.  Casson,  Prop.  Box  C,  Versailles,  Ohio 


“OHIO’S  BEST  ^  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  ......  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  240  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  by  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
■white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  CLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  D.No.  1.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35 


ELIDA,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15 

Mixed  Chicles 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlislerville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

1 •  f/  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  $3.25  56.25  512.00 

rutl.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 

k -wJS.  _  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 

r>  A  DV  Mixed . $10  per  100 

DAd  I  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

r'LIir'VC  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

LlULylVO  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAHsterville,  Pa, 

6.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns  S12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  per 

White  Rocks  J  15.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlislerville,  Pa. 

Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
I'HIl  Kv  Amkr.  White  Leghorns  12.00 per  100 
UiliUlVvJ  Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  large  lots 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  -  -  MoAlisterville,  Pa- 

DIDV  n  11 1 0  P  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  Barred 
DAD  I  wlllulva  Rocks,  14c,  Heavy  Mixed,  1S«, 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  McAliMerville,  Pa. 

|_|  |  Q|^g  from  heavy  laying  straim  Barred 


val  guar. 


Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  iOc.  100%  arri- 
Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlislerville,  Pa 


rv;„L.  Wyckoff  Strain,  from  2  year  breeders,  $15 

lilllLKo  per  10(1.  Robert  Smith  Nassawadox.Va. 

tat/tf  YW^  1TADC  27000  capacity  Candee  not¬ 
ify  I  1  IK  A  I  (  (Kii  water  Incubators,  5  separate 
invwi/TXi  Machines,  530  per  Section, 

cash  or  terms — inspection,  to  be  removed  from  the  Farm. 

E.  B.  ltUMMEB  R.  No.  1  Frenelitowii,  N.  J, 


_y4ce  Farn^ 


CHICKS 


Monroe 

{Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  aleadingcommer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
W rite  for  catalog  and  prices. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  $20.  $180  per  1,000.  8  weeks  Pullets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 

N.  Y.  S.  0.  P.  G.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck.  N.  V. 

sSiiiiS 

ners.  Registered  by  American  Record  of  Performance. 
Whifo  Rnelrc  Hatching  eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  cockerels, 
nilllc  rlUblvo  Production  and  show  qualities  combined. 
Circular  free.  AMAKASSIN  FARM,  1180  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

U/UITC  I  rfillftDN  I*  U I  f*  If  C Barron-Tancred  strain 
Wfll  I  C  LCIMUnn  (snH#IV3f,om selected  breeders 
1 4c  each,  any  quantity  for  immediate  and  later  de¬ 
livery.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR  Liberty,  N.  Y, 

Tancred  Strain  LEGHORN  Chicks  tion.  Circ.  free 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM  JohnS.  Barncr  RICHFIELD.  PA^ 

rmrKC  •  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

*  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns . •  3.50  6.50  12,00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAITVER  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

V  March  and  April  .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $!10 

wrllA  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

Plllf'If  C  f  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

MB  w  Bjt  ■*  v  0  Strains ;  Giants,  Pedriclc’and 
Marcy ;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15tli.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  *5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  Y, 

DARV  O  U  I  r*  1/  C  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  I  Uni  VIVO  S.  C  w.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  eulled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay 

Last  October  I  bought  10  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets,  supposedly  March  hatch, 
from  a  dealer  whonj  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  a  reputation  for  being 
unreliable  in  the  matter  of  stock.  The 
pullets  seemed  to  be  in  good  shape  and 
are  now  large  and  healthy  looking  but 
have  not  laid  any  eggs.  I  have  fed  them 
one  quart  scratch  grain  (consisting  of 
wheat,  corn  and  barley)  in  the  morning, 
and  oue  quart  dry  mash  (consisting  of 
beef  scrap,  middlings,  meal,  bran,  ground 
oats)  in  the  evening.  As  the  Winter 
went  on  I  reduced  the  grain  to  *4  quart 
and  increased  the  mash  to  1)4  quarts. 
This  feed  was  augmented  by  wliat  food 
scraps  a  table  for  two  could  offer.  Only 
one  hen  has  a  red  comb ;  the  others  are 
all  pale  pink.  I  live  in  the  country  and 
on  good  days  the  hens  have  the  run  of 
two  acres  of  land.  They  have  a  well- 
built  house,  10x14  ft.  facing  south  with 
two  south  window’s  (one  glass,  one  mus¬ 
lin),  cement  floor  with  dry  litter  6  ki. 
thick,  a  yard  of  300  sq.  ft.  I  confess  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  to  get  eggs.  There 
are  so  many  advices  on  the  market  that 
an  amateur’s  choice  is  hopless  guesswork. 

New  York.  B.  V. 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  adviser  who 
could  not  attain  a  reputation  for  feeding- 
wisdom  in  late  February,  just  when  pul¬ 
lets  and  older  fowls  are  beginning  to  feel 
such  an  urge  toward  production  that  they 
will  lay  upon  any  ration,  but  there  are 
some  improvements  that  may  be  made 
in  your  method  of  feeding  and  that,  if 
they  had  been  made  earlier  in  the  season, 
might  have  shown  better  results  in  the 
pen.  If,  instead  of  giving  a  quart  of 
scratch  grain  in  the  morning  and  a  quart 
of  mash  at  night,  you  had  given  a  few 
handfuls  of  grain  in  the  morning,  then 
kept  the  mash,  dry.  before  the  pullets  all 
day  and  fed  all  the  grain  that  the  pul¬ 
lets  would  eat  the  last  thing  at  night,  you 
would  have  followed  more  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  feeding. 

When  a  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the- 
birds,  they  will  eat  all  that  they  need  of 
it,  unless  filled  up  on  more  palatable 
whole  grain.  That  is  the  object  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  small  grain  feeding  in  the  morning 
and  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the  ration  at 
night,  plus  the  object  of  giving  the  birds 
a  slowly  digested  meal  that  will  last  them 
longer  during  the  cold  night.  If  your 
pullets  are  in  good  health,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  failure  to  lay  through  the 
Winter  lies  in  an  insufficient  amount  of 
food.  M.  B.  D. 


Feather  Picking 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets,  nine  months 
old,  that  have  the  habit  of  picking  out 
the  tail  feathers  and  some  small  feathers 
of  each  other.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
for  it?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  cover 
the  bare  spots  with  pine  tar?  J.  c.  G. 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

Pullets  sometimes  acquire  this  habit, 
possibly  from  the  irritation  of  lice.  A 
small  bit  of  blue  ointment  applied  to  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent  wdien  the  birds  are 
put  into  Winter  quarters  will  dispose  of 
the  body  lice.  I  should  expect  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  bit  of  tar  to  the  bare  spots 
to  discourage  further  inroads  upon  that 
area  and  the  taste  might  discourage 
further  cannibalistic  tendencies. 

H.  B.  D. 


Cull  Beans  for  Poultry 

Regarding  cull  beans  for  poultry,  asked 
by  Mrs.  O.  R.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on 
page  305,  I  feed  them  as  follows :  Two 
bags  oats  and  barley,  one  bag  cull  beans, 
ground  together;  100  lbs.  middlings  and 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap ;  mix  and  use  as  dry 
mash  in  hoppers.  They  eat  this,  clean 
and  are  doing  fine.  I  have  used  this  mix¬ 
ture  two  Winters  now,  and  think  it  a 
good  way  to  use  poor  beans,  and  that  is 
the  only  kind  we  have  had  for  two  years. 

Bergen,  N.  Y.  K.  F. 

Poultry  and  Mothballs 

I  am  writing  this  hoping  someone  else 
will  not  have  the  same  luck.  In  Oct.  23, 
1926.  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  1378,  is  a  note 
on  “Mothballs  for  Cutworms.”  It  states 
they  are  equally  effective  with  moles.  I 
used  them  in  some  mole  holes.  Some  of 
my  pullets  scratched  them  out  and  ate 
them.  They  had  the  appearance  of  being 
crop-bound  and  I  found  mothball  in  crop. 
I  lost  several,  which  I  examined  ant 
found  lining  of  gizzard  all  burned  up  like 
a  charred  piece  of  paper,  also  a  strong 
odor  of  mothballs  in  same.  It  would  be 
well  to  warn  others,  as  it  has  caused 
me  enough  loss  already,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  I  am  at  the  end  yet.  R.  J.  W. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Stop  and  let  the  train  go  by. 

It  hardly  takes  a  minute ; 

Your  car  starts  off'  again  intact, 
And  better  still — you’re  in  it. 

— Boston  Transcript, 


r CLEAN  BONE  MEAL; 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $40.00  |  Ton  $22.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass, 


US  SHER’S 

REDS 

gffiia  ^  p  Poultrymen  buy 
VWl^Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR,  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From-"  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  It.  X-  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  bas  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  trap-nested,  high  producing,  disease  free  stock 
March  and  April  $30.00  May  and  June  526.00 
Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY.  VT. 


Sn  n  i  ncnC  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
•  Ifiliala  fiCIlO  bred," hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 

vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Writetoday  for  April  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCXTTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


DADDirn  Dfifilt  rhpo  for  hatching  from  selected 

dHKKCU  IiUuIV  CUtli)  ilocks.  100,58.  300.521. 
ARTHUR  J.  HAY,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  U.  H.  8 


Fary0mg  JESS  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

C ALLEN  BROS. 


Chicks,  $20—100  Hatching  eggs,  10». 
from  heavy-laying  matured  stock1 
-  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


DADDCI1  DAM  Pllff*lfC  Purebred  $14.00—100. 
DHIUlCU  ilUUn  vnlwfVO  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  X  McClure,  Pa. 


>-,R.I.REl>*-i 

ChickS 

per  100 


from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  bx-eeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  certified,  trapnested  flock.  583.50 
FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Masj 


Rf  Dime  13c.  MIXED,  IOc.  Chicks  from 
•  Me  RIjHij  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  1.  W.  MOYER,  Coeolamus,  Pg, 


DAflQCn  ROOKS!  PARKS’.  15  eggs.  $1.25 ;  100— $6  ;  pre- 
DArUltU  paid,  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


TRY  DR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  inspected  slock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1 4c,  W.  Leghorns,  1 2c, 
Mixed,  1 1  c.  Heavy  Mixed,  1  2c,  prepaid.  100%  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks— Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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HOW  TO 


TftTiH 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


DOW 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  9 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash.ribbonsand 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 
H. CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 
Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chick  Assn. 


BROOKS1DE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ- 
mg  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chickhasnhigh 
dock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Ancouas  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  and  White  ltocks  and  Reds  .  .  It  00  per  100 

Black  Minorcas  .  .  .  .  .  .  J4.00  per  100 

Part,  ltox  and  B.  Orp . 15.00  per  100 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  .  .  15.00  per  100 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  100#  alive 
upon  arrival.  Order  direct  or  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25c. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  75,  Columbus  Grove,  0. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  1©*  banded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


is 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

EGGS— CHIX 

Get  Value  Received  frgm  JUSTA.  A  Laying 
—  Paying  Strain.  Blood  Tested  and  Trapnested. 
Extraordinary  Products  at  Ordinary  Prices. 
Some  March  Chix  left. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  E&&-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  'Till  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Feb. 
27,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Director  Knapp,  of  the  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale 
announces  that  35  members  of  the  junior 
class  are  available  for  places  on  farms 
from  April  15  to  September  25. 

These  students  vary  in  age  from  16  to 
24,  the  average  age  being  18  to  20,  and 
all  have  had  farm  experience.  Some  de¬ 
sire  places  on  poultry  and  fruit  farms, 
others  on  general,  dairy  and  truck  farms. 

The  institute  wishes  to  place  these  stu¬ 
dents  in  good  homes  with  successful 
farmers  who  will  take  an  interest  in  them 
and  where  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  variety  of  work,  and  a  chance  to 
learn  right  methods  and  practices.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  expect  prevailing  wages  in  the 
community  for  men  of  their  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability. 

Farmers  in  the  past  have  been  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  help  sent  out  from  the  insti¬ 
tute,  and  some  men  depend  each  year  on 
the  labor  for  the  growing  season  from 
this  source.  Applications  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  institute  at  once,  since  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  being  placed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  seventeenth  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  3,990  eggs  or  57  per  cent.  This 
is  a  gain  of  1.4  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  is  11.7  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  40,087  eggs 
to  date  since  Nov.  1,  1926. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  aver¬ 
age  production  per  bird  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  week,  with  the  total  annual 
production  for  the  past  four  years : 

Av.  at  end  Annual 

Year  17tli  Wk.  Production 

1924  .  32.2  158.5 

1925  .  32.S . 171.7 

1926  .  39.8  164.1 

1927  .  40.7  . 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Parmenter’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  R.,  58;  Beacon 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R.,  56 ;  Pinecrest 
Orchards,  R.  I.  R.,  53 ;  Spring  Bi-ook 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R.,  51 ;  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  B.  P.  R.,  51 ;  Eugene  Delamar- 
ter,  W.  L.,  51 ;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  W.  L., 
50. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
714 ;  D.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  637 ;  Kilbourn 
Poultry  Farm,  635 ;  Sunnyside  Farm, 
618 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  609 ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  602. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  637  ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
583  ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  572  ; 
Fristegarth  Poultry  Farm,  550. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  443 ;  Ontario  Agri.  College, 
404. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  359. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Feb.  21  34  20  Cloudy 

Feb.  22  49  21  Clear 

Feb.  23  60  28  Partly  cloudy 

Feb.  24  6S  26  Clear 

Feb.  25  51  24  Partly  cloudy,  rain 

Feb.  26  44  28  Clear 

Feb.  27  42  25  Partly  cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  34c ;  brown,  31c ;  medium,  29c. 


PAN-A-CE-A 

Prevents  and  relieves 
little-chick  ailments 

Give  chicks  no  feed  until  their  systems  are  strong 
enough  to  receive  it.  Nature  provides  nourishment  for 
the  first  48  hours.  Then  raise  them  the  Pan-a-ce-a  way., 

Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  indigestion  and  indigestion 
leads  to  bowel  troubles  which  cause  more  chick  losses 
than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Pan-a-ce-a  keeps  the  system  free  from  poisonous 
waste  materials,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  fatal 
maladies.  No  indigestion,  no  bowel  troubles,  no  gapes, 
no  leg  weakness  where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed  regularly. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  valuable  nerve  tonic  which  brings 
into  healthy  action  every  little-chick  organ.  It  whets 
the  appetite  and  enables  chicks  to  get  the  good  of 
their  feed. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  best  blood  builders  known. 

It  supplies  the  important  minerals  so  necessary  to  bone 
development,  muscle  making  and  feather  formation. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  outfeathers  a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick 
every  time. 

Pan-a-ce-a  your  half-grown  fowls 

If  you  want  early  broilers,  if  you  want  pullets  that 
will  mature  into  fall  and  winter  layers,  you  must  prevent 
the  backsets  in  your  flock.  Pan-a-ce-a  is  your  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  Add  it  to  the  ration  daily — one  pound 
to  every  fifty  pounds  of  mash  or  feed.  Costs  little  to 
use.  The  price  of  one  two-pound  broiler  will  pay  for 
all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days. 

If  Pan-a-ce-a  does  not  do  all  we  say,  and  if  it  does 
not  make  you  a  real  profit,  take  the  empty  container 
back  to  the  dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  £° r 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  tor  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph.  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUA  for  Hen  and  Chicks 

bmbmiiiii  ■  ■■■  tm  i  ii ii  ir  I  ri  mm  mn  iwn  i  mi  i  mmmmmmm. 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  T ribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months*  Trial  1  flp 
50  ce^tsaYear 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept  I  Mount  Morris,  Ilk 


G 


LA  1M  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs. 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket.**  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  J0URNAL,Dept.5O,lndianapolis.lnd. 


Handling  Pullets 

I  have  50  S.  0.  White  Leghorn  pnllets 
eight  months  old,  and  would  like  to 
know  how  much  hard  grain  and  mash  to 
feed  them  per  day.  I  am  getting  an  av¬ 
erage  of  18  eggs  per  day.  I  buy  the 
laying  mash  and  the  scratch  grain  ready 
for  use.  The  scratch  grain  consists  of 
cracked  corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley.  m.  j.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Keep  a  good  laying  mash,  dry,  always 
before  them  and  give  a  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning,  a  quart  or  more, 
and  at  night  all  the  grain  they  will  eat. 
They  will  probably  consume  about  five 
quarts  of  mixed  grain  daily  in  addition 
to  the  mash.  A  light  feeding  of  grain  in 
the  morning  encourages  the  eating  of 
dry  mash  through  the  day  but  the  pullets 
should  go  to  roost  with  full  crops. 

If  these  pullets  are  thin  and  need  more 
food  than  is  ordinarily  given  pullets  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  may  be 
if  they  were  not  properly  developed  when 
placed  in  Winter  quarters  or  have  not 
been  sufficiently  fed  upon  hard  grain 
through  the  Winter,  a  moist  mash  of  the 
kind  used,  with  some  eornmeal  added,  at 
noon  will  probably  materially  aid  egg 
production. 

Absolute  directions  for  feeding  cannot 
be  given,  as  conditions  in  flocks  vary  and 
require  varying  management.  The  fact 
that  pullets  lay  a  certain  number  of  eggs 
daily  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  '  If 
production  is  not  what  it  should  be,  one 
needs  to  know  why,  m.  b.  d. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  you 
chicks  raise  them  under  GLASS  CLOTH. 

This  wonder  material  admits  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  These  rays  pre- i 
vent  rickets,  softness,  leg 
weakness  and  many  other 
chick  troubles.  Death  loss  L 
from  these  causesis  stopped.  1 
.  Ultra-violet  rays  1 

Fred  Turner  speed  up  the  build- 
Oriainator  *?£  °f  1,0110  and 

ofGUiiriCLoth ti3aue-  Chicks 
OJ  brlassCtoth  thrive  amazingly 

and  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 
to  raise  every  chick,  if  you  want 
early  broilers  and  layers,  put 
GLASS  CLOTH  in  your  brooder 

house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed 
where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real  sunlight.  It 
is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  needi  s  a  roll  of 
GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Millions  of 
yards  in  use  today.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  advise  GLASS  CLOTH  for  raising 
baby  chicks  because  of  its  wonderful  power  to  preserve 
chick  life  and  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  test  at  Ames 
College  25#  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died  within 
four  weeks  and  the  remainder  were  asickly,  slow-growing 
lot,  while  under  GLASS  CLOTH  not  a  chick  died.  On  the 
contrary  they  outstripped  the  other  lot  in  growth  by  a 
very  large  per  cent.  GLASS  CLOTH  pays  big  returns.  R. 

Drescoll  had  3-lb.  fries  in  10  weeks.  -Ur.  Cunningham  had 
lto-lb.  cockerels  in  15  weeks.  Y ou  can  do  the  same  easily. 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  7821 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier1 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass- 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  light. 

„  .  Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Tumeff 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  i  t  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
.  .  ,  ,  after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 

It  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.50  for  30 
ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft  roll.  Common  sense  instructions. 
Success  With  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illus¬ 
trating  useaon  request,  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth.) 

Bladen,  Nebr. 

Wellington!  Ohio 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  George  W.  Rice,  of 
Milbury,  Mass.,  a  wealthy  young  coal 
merchant,  was  sentenced  March  3  by 
Judge  Webster,  at  Worcester,  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  House  of  Correction  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $200  following  his  recent 
conviction  of  driving  an  automobile  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  alleged  that  he  drove  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  Millbury  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
3,  1926,  into  a  crowd  leaving  a  motion- 
picture  theater,  fatally  injuring  Mrs. 
Irene  Dunn,  22  years  old,  and  Hudson 
Lynch,  10. 

The  ashes  of  Charles  E.  Rutlienberg, 
American  Communist  leader  who  died  at 
Chicago,  March  2,  will  find  a  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  under  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
in  Moscow,  with  the  remains  of  Nicolai 
Lenin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  A  cablegram  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Moscow  authorizing  this,  which 
had  been  one  of  Rutlienberg's  last  re¬ 
quests,  it  was  announced  March  4,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Workers  (Commu¬ 
nist)  Party  in  Chicago. 

Thirty-four  individuals  and  _  four  cor¬ 
porations  are  named  in  an  indictment 
which  was  opened  March  7  by  Federal 
Judge  Robert  A.  Inch,  in  Brooklyn.  The 
defendants  are  charged  with  manufactur¬ 
ing,  selling  and  distributing  throughout 
the  country  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
beer,  thus  violating  the  prohibition  law. 
The  guiding  spirit  of  the  combination, 
according  to'  the  indictment,  was  John  J. 
Dunne,  a  former  day  laborer,  now  a  re¬ 
puted  millionaire.  For  three  years,  the 
indictment  sets  forth,  Dunne  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  operated  the  Manor  Brewery,  at 
762  Manor  Road,  Staten  Island,  and  the 
Peter  Breidt  Brewery,  at  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  manufacturing  beer  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  obtain  permits  from  the  prohi¬ 
bition  authorities. 

Eight  alleged  members  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  counterfeiting  ring  were  seized  at 
Chicago  March  7  in  nine  raids  by  Fed¬ 
eral  agents  and  the  police.  The  men  are 
alleged  to  have  passed  more  than  $100,000 
in  counterfeit  $20  gold  certificates  here 
and  more  than  $500,000  in  counterfeit 
money  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Federal  agents  said  the  gang’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  Austria. 

Twelve  men  convicted  in  1924  of  using 
mail  fraud  through  sale  of  stock  in  the 
Glass  Casket  Corporation  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  of  three 
months  to  one  year  lost  their  appeal  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  a  unanimous  decision  March  7. 
The  defendants  are  George  J.  Kaplan, 
Herman  Lieber,  Joseph  E.  Dorn,  Jack 
Block,  Henry  Kahn,  Louis  Cohen,  David 
Palter,  Robert  M.  Wallaeli,  Alfred  L. 
Goulson,  Joseph  Shaw,  “Alfred”  Franz- 
Bleau  and  Raymond  Wilson.  All  were 
employed  in  a  selling  capacity.  The  glass 
casket  case  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
Gaston  B.  Means,  former  Secret  Service 
agent,  and  Thomas  B.  Felder,  an  attor¬ 
ney’,  now  dead.  Both  promised  defend¬ 
ants  to  “fix  things”  for  $65,000.  Feld¬ 
er  was  fined  $10,000. 

An  explosion  which  razed  the  paraffine 
works  of  the  Atlas  plant  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  < 
was  fatal  to  two  employes  and  rocked  a 
wide  area  in  South  Buffalo.  Damage  to 
the  plant  was  estimated  at  $350,000, 
while  innumerable  broken  windows  and 
other  damage  in  the  vicinity  will  bring 
the  total  loss  to  a  much  greater  figure. 

Fire,  March  8,  destroyed  the  men  s 
dormitory  of  Whitworth  College,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$100,000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Sixty-ninth 
Congress  ended  March  4.  The  Senate 
failed  to  pass  the  second  Deficiency  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill,  and  500,000  invalids, 
widows,  minor  children  and  other  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  government  pensions  will  miss 
their  May  4  and  June  4  payments.  There 
will  be  insufficient  pay  for  the  army.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  without  fees  for 
witnesses,  and  the  Veterans’  Bureau  will 
not  be  able  to  make  its  bonus  loans  to 
World  War  veterans.  The  newly  created 
radio  commission  is  left  without  one 
penny  to  carry  on  the  important  work  of 
reorganizing  the  whole  system  of  radio 
broadcasting  and  the  Bureau  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  which  might  have  given  it  some  as¬ 
sistance,  loses  $120,000  it  needed  for  its 
own  functions,  including  added  admin¬ 
istrative  work  with  the  radio.  All  the 
commission  will  have  for  starting  business 
will  be  a  few  vacant  rooms,  without 
furniture. 

After  a  call  at  the  White  House  Ches¬ 
ter  II.  Gray  and  E.  A.  O’Neill  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  de¬ 
clared  a  farm  relief  bill  differing  only 
slightly  from  the  vetoed  McNary-Haugen 
bill  would  be  introduced  in  Congress  the 
next  session.  Under  the  new  bill  the 
President  would  not  be  restricted  in  his 
choice  of  farm  board  appointees,  except¬ 
ing  that  regional  representation  would  be 
insisted  upon. 

Postmaster  General  New  again  called 
for  bids  March  7  for  operating  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  transcontinental  air 
mail  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Recently  Mr.  New  rejected  all 
bids  for  this  route,  declaring  them  too 
high  in  comparison  with  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  bid  of  $1.50  a  pound  for  the  first 
1,000  miles  and  16  cents  a  pound  for  each 
additional  100  miles. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Arbor  Day, 
will  be  observed  in  New  York  State  this 
year  on  April  22,  29  and  May  6.  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  announced  the  dates  March  2.  “In 
general,  however,”  said  Dr.  Graves,  “it  is 
suggested  that  Arbor  Day  may  be  ob¬ 
served  on  April  22  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  on  May  6  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  and  in  the  Catskill  region  and 
on  April  29  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

New  York  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  Alexander  Macdonald  has  is¬ 
sued  notice  of  a  quarantine,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Conservation 
law  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister 
rust,  forbidding  the  bringing  in,  planting, 
possession  or  propagation  of  any  species 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  including 
flowering  currants  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  parks  and  in  the  following  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns :  All  of  Clinton,  Essex, 
Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Fulton. 
Herkimer  and  Lewis  counties ;  Oneida 
County,  town  of  Trenton,  Remsen,  For- 
estport,  Boonville  and  Steuben ;  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  towns  of  Clare,  Clifton, 
Colton,  Fine,  Hopkinton,  Parishville, 
Piercefield  and  Pitcairn ;  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty,  towns  of  Altamont,  Belmont,  Bright¬ 
on,  Duane,  Franklin,  Harrietstown, 
Santa  Clara  and  Waverly ;  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty,  towns  of  Porter,  Lewiston  and  Ni¬ 
agara. 

Boys  and  girls  in  4-H  clubs  in  Id 
counties  of  New  York  State  will  plant 
this  Spring  in  forest  plantations  495,000 
trees  as  their  first  year's  work  in  a  three- 
year  forestry  project.  The  4-H  clubs  are 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Farm  Bureau  or¬ 
ganization  which  takes  up  practically  all 
of  the  projects  taken  up  by  the  older 
body.  The  four  Hs  in  the  title  of  the 
junior  organization  stand  fbr  head,  hands, 
heart  and  health. 

Senator  George  L.  Thompson  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Clarence  L.  Fisher  of  New 


York,  have  introduced  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  to  amend  the  State^  constitution 
designed  to  give  the  State  'authority  to 
contract  debts  to  suppress  forest  fires  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Subdivision  1  of 
Section  53  of  the  Conservation  Law  au¬ 
thorizes  the  State  Comptroller,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  make 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  a  temporary  loan 
for  the  use  of  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  protecting  the  forests  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires,  upon  the  certification 
of  the  Conservation  Department,  that  an 
emergency  exists  whereby  through  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  appropriation  it  is  found  to 
be  impossible  to  protect  the  forests  from 
fire. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  pack 
of  dogs  has  been  running  wild  all  Winter 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  Mount  Hope  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Putnam  division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  terrorizing  residents  of  the 
sparsely  settled  Hudson  Heights  section. 
The  pack  varies  in  number  from  four  to 
ten  and  is  led  by  a  large  police  dog.  The 
animals  have  destroyed  many  chickens, 
ducks  and  rabbits  in  the  vicinity  and 
recently  have  killed  two  tame  dogs.  A 
resident  of  the  section  was  chased  to  his 
front  porch  by  the  pack  and  mothers  ex¬ 
press  fear  that  their  children  might  be 
attacked.  The  S.  P.  C.  A  has  been  asked 
to  exterminate  the  animals. 

With  the  backing  of  Attorney  General 
Ottinger  and  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  the  so-called 
“Better  Egg”  bill  was  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  March  8  by 
Senator  J.  Griswold  Webb  and  Assembly- 
man  Abraham  Grenthal.  The  measure, 
drafted  by  Attorney  General  Ottinger, 
would  authorize  Commissioner  Pyrke  to 
set  up  regulations  and  standards  to  in¬ 
sure  the  sale  of  better  class  eggs.  It  is 
estimated  that  families  in  New  York 
State  expend  $150,000,000  annually  on 
eggs.  The  bill  is  State-wide  in  effect  and 


subjects  the  wholesaler,  commission  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  jobber  to  the  same  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  that  is  applied  to  the 
ultimate  disposals  of  the  retailer.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State  who  produce  eggs 
and  sell  them  directly  to  the  trade  or  the 
consumer  are  not  affected  by  the  statute. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  cangress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil.  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  well-known  minister,  famous  for 
absent-mindedness,  once  met  an  old  friend 
in  the  street  and  stopped  to  talk  with  him. 
When  about  to  separate,  the  minister’s 
face  suddenly  assumed  a  puzzled  expres¬ 
sion.  “Tom,”  he  said,  “when  we  met  was 
I  going  up  or  down  the  street?”  “Down,” 
replied  Tom.  The  minister’s  face  cleared. 
“It's  all  right,  then.  I  had  been  home  to 
lunch.” — New  Outlook, 


Young  Wife:  “That  cookery  book  you 
bought  for  me  is  no  good,  Hugo,  I  have 
been  searching  through  it  all  day  to  find 
out  how  one  makes  bread  and  butter  .  .  . 
and  it  says  nothing  at  all  about  it.” — 
Der  Goetz,  Vienna. 


McConrnck-Deering 

Tractors 


The  standard  farm  power,  made  in  two 
sizes,  10-20  h.  p.  for  2  plows,  and  15- 
30  h.  p.  for  3  plows.  Fully  equipped 
4-cylinder  tractors  with  ample  power 
at  belt,  drawbar,  and  power  take-off. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  rely  on  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  to  keep  down  the 
costs  of  farming. 


Healthy  curiosity  and  a  M cCormick-Deering  1020  tractor* 
Here  are  power  farmers  of  the  future . 


The  Young  Generation  and 

the  Tractor 


A  FEW  years  ago  only  a  handful  of  tractors  in 
the  land — today  over  a  half  million!  The 
“children  of  today  are  growing  up  in  the 
power  farming  age.  The  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  in  the  field,  the  family  automobile  on  the 
road — and  life  on  the  farm  holds  more  living  than 
ever  before. 

Necessity  and  the  spirit  of  youth  have  brought 
about  great  changes  on  the  farms.  The  young 
farmer  and  the  older  farmer  who  keeps  his  mind 
young  are  working  on  the  new  and  profitable  scale. 
They  are  making  money  by  handling  the  most 
productive  work  in  the  least  time  with  the  lowest 

International  Harvester  Company 


labor  costs.  They  are  increasing  per-acre  yields— 
plowing  more  furrows  per  trip  planting  every 
hill  full  —  cultivating  more  rows — cutting  wider 
swaths.  They  are  beating  down  the  high  price  of 
labor  by  making  that  labor  do  two  and  three  days 
work  in  one,  and  that  method  leads  to  farm  profit. 

The  tractorless  farmer  is  working  against  fear¬ 
ful  odds  these  days— against  the  fast,  productive 
work  of  six  hundred  thousand  tractors.  This 
spring  more  of  the  high-quality  tractors  McCor— 
mick-Deering  10-20,  15-30  and  1ARMALL— 
are  going  from  the  McCormick-Deering  dealers  to 
work  on  the  farms  than  in  any  previous  spring. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
[ Incorporated 1 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Send  for  complete 
.  FARMALL  catalog 


THE  FARMALL 

The  remarkable  new  4-cylinder  McCormick-Deering  FARM- 
ALL,  designed  to  handle  planting  and  cultivating  of  row  crops, 
as  well  as  all  other  farm  power  work.  With  a  2-row  planter  the 
FARMALL  covers  25  to  30  acres  a  day;  with  a  4-row  planter 
50  acres  a  day.  Equipped  with  cultivating  attachment,  FARM- 
ALL  cultivates  15  to  25  acres  a  day,  doing  the  work  of  2  or  3 
men  and  6  to  8  horses.  In  all  haying  operations,  too,  nothing 
can  beat  FARMALL.  With  the  7-ft.  mowing  attachment  and 
one  7-ft.  trailer  mower  you  can  cut  50  to  60  acres  a  day. 


l 

This  ciew  shows  the  short-turning  radius  of  the  new  FARMALL 


McCORMICK-  DEERING 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Where  will  you  buy  your 

LEGHORN  CHICKS? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no 
better  than  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy 
right  now.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultry  man. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large 
birds  lay  largeeggs.  See  our  thousands 
of  pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If 
you  can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our 
80- page  catalog  that  describes  our  plant 
and  methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  de¬ 
pendable  stock  this  year  that  will 
live  and  grow,  such  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 


LORD 

67  Forest  St. 


FARMS 

Methuen,  Mass. 


®KE3SS8HI1!&$ 

Indian 

HEAD 

CHICKS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHIX 

For  Immediate 
Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Mixed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 
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>  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pnre-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  BO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


HICKS 


Jft 

Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  o  t  y  line  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  AVe  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  warn. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE  l 

Our  book  firlves  directions  for  raising:  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operalive  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University,  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  docks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgate,  O. 


250 
Egg 
Size  _ 

tures 


Luo  Egg— $13.90 
j  180  Egg— $16.35 
250  Egg — $22.75 
340  Egg— $30.75 
Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 
Write  for  Catalog 

24"  Canopy, Wicklesa  $10.25 
44"  Canopy, Wickless  $14.75 
54"  Canopy, Wicklesa  $18.15 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Box 


Built  of  California  | 
Redwood.  Hot-Wat-  | 
er  —  copper  tanks-. 
Double  walls  —  dead 
air  space.  Double 
glass  doors.  Shipped 
complete  with  all  fix- 
set  up  ready  for  use. 


130  Racine,  Wis. 


V arious  Poultry  Foods 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  mixing 
mash  and  scratch  feed;  which  is  best? 
How  is  the  regular  and  Winter  mash 
mixed?  At  what  age  does  one  start 
feeding  this  to  pullets?  Also  when  shall 
I  stop  and  go  back  to  regular?  MRS.  A.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  ways  to  mix 
poultry  feeds,  and  no  one  of  them  is  best 
The  essential  thing  in  feeding  poultry, 
as  in  feeding  other  farm  animals,  is  to 
give  a  ration  that  will  supply  the  body 
needs  of  the  animal  and  furnish  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  the  production  of  the  salable 
output  of  these  animals  without  undue 
waste  and  needless  expense.  A  ration  is 
“balanced”  when  it  does  this.  Fowls  need 
the  two  great  classes  of  foods,  proteins 
and  carbohydrates  and,  in  addition,  sup¬ 
plementary  minerals  and  salts.  There  are 
numberless  mixtures  that  will  supply 
these  needs  well  and  many  combinations 
that  may  be  made  to  do  so.  If  one  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  balancing 
rations  for  poultry,  the  best  thing  that 
he  can  do  is  to  take  one  of  the  generally 
accepted  formulas,  such  as  are  frequently 
given  in  these  columns,  and  use  them. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  divisions 
of  poultry  rations,  unnecessarily  compli¬ 
cating  the  subject  of  feeding.  There  is 
little  difference  between  starting  mashes, 
growing  mashes,  developing  mashes  and 
laying  mashes  and  chick  grains,  pullet 
grains  and  laying  fowl  grains,  save  in 
file  use  of  grains  and  by-products  suit¬ 
able  in  size  for  birds  of  different  ages. 
The  chief  difference  lies  in  apportioning 
the  relative  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and 
proteins  to  the  needs  of  the  fowl  at  vary¬ 
ing  ages.  Growing  birds  need  more  of 
the  carbohydrate  elements,  represented  by 
corn  and  wheat,  and  less  of  the  protein 
elements,  represented  by  meat  scrap  and 
milk,  than  do  fowls  in  production.  A 
baby  chick  needs  grains  cracked  finely 
enough  for  it  to  eat  and  a  mash  of  suit¬ 
able  composition  for  the  promotion  of 
growth.  When  older,  it  will  eat  larger 
grains,  but,  as  growth  is  still  the  end 
sought,  the  composition  of  the  mash  need 
not  he  materially  changed. 

These  grains  and  the  mashes  should  be 
fed  until  the  pullets  are  placed  in  their 
Winter  quarters,  when  a  mash  containing 
a  larger  amount  of  animal  protein  may 
be  gradually  substituted  for  the  growing 
mash.  This  substitution  being  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  need  for  protein 
When  fowls  are  laying.  This  laying  mash 
is  fed  thereafter  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
fowl,  -with  such  alterations  as  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  required.  For  instance,  if  a  fowl  is 
'to  be  fattened,  meat  scrap  will  be  reduced 
and  cornmeal  increased  in  quantity. 

You  -will  need,  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
some  finely  cracked  corn  and  wheat  and, 
perhaps,  oatmeal,  suitable  in  size  for  the 
baby  chicks,  and  a  chick  mash.  After  a 
few  weeks,  the  chicks  will  eat  whole 
wheat  and  larger  bits  of  cracked  corn  and 
a  mash  of  practically  the  same  composi¬ 
tion  as  the  chick  mash.  You  may  call 
this  a  growing  mash  and  feed  it  until 
Fall,  when  more  protein  will  be  added 
and  the  growing  mash  will  be  converted 
into  a  laying  mash. 

To  simplify  matters,  let  us  say  that 
chick  grains  of  suitable  size  and  a  “de¬ 
veloping  mash”  should  be  fed  until  the 
pullets  reach  laying  age ;  that  scratch 
grains  and  a  “laying  mash”  be  fed  there¬ 
after.  It  is  not  worth  wdiile  for  anyone 
but  the  professional  poultryman  and  the 
investigator  to  follow  all  the  numerous 
variations  proposed ;  in  fact,  no  one  else 
could.  When  these  men  have  established 
a  new  principle  of  demonstrated  value  in 
poultry  feeding,  it  will  be  time  for  ama¬ 
teurs  and  the  small  poultry  keeper  to  fol¬ 
low  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Forced  with  Lights 

Quite  a  number  of  poultry-keepers  do 
not  keep  their  “yearlings”  over,  but 
“force”  them  with  lights,  and  feed,  and 
as  soon  as  they  start  molting  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall, ’sell  them  and  then  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  Spring  pullets. 
Others  keep  the  yearlings  over  and  only 
put  lights  on  them  the  second  year  (and 
none  on  the  pullets),  and  sell  them  when 
they  start  molting  in  the  Summer.  Each 
one  claims  his  is  the  better,  or  more 
profitable  way.  Which,  in  your  opinion, 
is  preferable?  mrs.  l.  o. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 
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Protectyour  baby  chicks  from  this  month’s 
uncertain  weather— insure  the  life  of  every 
fluffy  little  bird— enjoy  the  profit  and  sat - 
isf action  of  saving  your  hatches 

You  can’t  control  the  weather,  but  when  you 
feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  in  March  the  little 
chicks  respond  to  it  as  they  do  to  sunshine  and 
June  weather.  For  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  the 
feed  that  “works  like  sunshine.”  It  contains  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  so  that  bone-weakness  is  eliminated. 

And  it  also  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal — that 
marvelous  substance  that  helps  the  nourishing 
oatmeal  and  other  ingredients  put  their  good¬ 
ness  right  into  the  blood,  flesh,  and  frame  of  the 
baby  chick. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  gives  the  chicks  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  vitamins  that  prevent  rickets,  soft 

bones,  toe-picking  and  other  destructive  troubles. 

• 

And  oatmeal,  the  base  of  this  “sunshine  ration,” 
is  especially  good  for  chicks.  It  is  soft,  and  easily 
digested  by  the  chick’s  tender  digestive  organs.  To 
the  oatmeal  are  added  minerals,  proteins,  and  other 
ingredients  to  form  a  complete,  balanced  feed. 
Chicks  started  on  Ful-O-Pep  can  be  raised  into 
profit-making  poultry — heavy  layers,  vigorous 
cockerels,  or  prime  early  market  fowl. 

It’s  easy  to  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter;  buy 
it  from  the  dealer  near  you  who  handles  Quaker 
Feeds.  He  has  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed,  too. 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  1927  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book.  The  10th  annual  edition  is  ready, 
and  it’s  just  full  of  valuable  information.  Fill 
out  the  coupon,  mail  it  today. 


Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep 

Poultry 

Feeds 


Quaker 
Dairy  Rations 
16%  20%  24% 


Quaker 

Sugared 

Schumacher 

Feed 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  QUAKER  O AtT  COMpXny]  ~ 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Dept.  39 ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 


»  BREWERS'  YEAST'" 


s 


Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 
The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  be  worthless 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil — • 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D —  and 


mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre¬ 
fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal. — 
freight  collect  $32.00 — 5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00 — 50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.00 — ■ 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00 — 5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 


CASH  OR 
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THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

]~1  6  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

I  1  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 
□  6  fbs;  Yeast  ]  Post*>a5d  4  00  4,*"reM  ' 

Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12i/fcc.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

..NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

^Established  1887  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


100 

600 

1000 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

14 

67.50 

130 

IS 

75.00 

12 

55.00 

105 

Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  amt  Oyster 
Shells  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  Wt. 

200,000— CHICKS— 1927 

best“  reIei?8ON:LY'lowest^pmcII: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  and  Barron  strain” 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

•Thompson  strain” 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen’s  strain’ 

Broilers  assorted  -  ,  „  , 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order 
direct.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  "WIS'iS*- 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Wnte 
for  circular.  Prol.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Bo»  R,  D»vi»«ille,  Rhode  Islind 

Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm  HDUNNBROS. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Baby  Chicks  from  large  yearling  breeders  on  a  free 
range  farm,  with  good  laying  record.  _ 

Berta-Bess  Poultry  Farm  OF/«u£8 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

o£  extra  breeding  and  quality.  Prices  reasonable. 

HARRY  GRANT _ Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Rose  comb,  Egg-arday  strain  day  old  C'LI  plrc 

Order  now,  for  March,  April  and  May 

delivery.  Mrs.  Elvira  X.  Steere  E.2  Port  Republic,  Va. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  1  a.,  Rox  II 

Tarbell  Farms  wh&e  Leghorns  £12.3.™" 

producing  stock.  Tarbell  Farms  Smithville  flats,  N.  X. 

Sn  UYL’a  * L__,__  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Thicks. 

X.  White  Leghorns  Send  for  mating  list. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Kali  way,  N.  J, 
ww  uawv  _ m _  _  I,  Beds — 

_ _  Farm  raised— high  producing  stock 

CONCORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Ine.,  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  2.  Wilmington,  Del 

S.  C.  W.  fill  I  eifC  From  selected  breeders.  Mated  to 
LEGHORN  vfllUIYd  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Write  for 
prices.  KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toma  River.  N.  J. 

s.  o.  w.  rmrifC  baruon-homiYWOod  strain.  20 

1  EGIIORN  LHIUIaJ  years’  experience.  Circular  iree, 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  It.  D.  1  Filers,  Pa. 

Production  Bred  f  hipk^yci^?-Dan^V™g 
S  C. While  Leghorn UlIIvJYSbiood  lines,  $20-100. 
Custom  hatching.  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  L.  I. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoll  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Chargrea  prepaid.  I-2c  less  per  chick 
when  you  call  at  Farm. 

•  -  -  ,  Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  March  $is  siso 

C.  H.  Chandl.r.  Prop  flSS?1.  T  1  It  Ho 

Monmouth  Junction  •  N.  J*  June  -  -  12  HO 

Phone  Plainsboro  628  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg 


HAMPTON’S 


BLACK  PUIPIfQ 
leghornU  n  I U  IvO 


THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  Chick 
will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into 
the  best  layer  of  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  you 
ever  had.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  or¬ 
der  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 


BOX  R 


A.  E  HAMPTON 

PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White. 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door .  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  w,,ltc  Lesr"ornB"K- 


omb  BROWN  LEGHORNS  BRUSHES  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


15  years  a  breeder  of  |  CflUflRNIJ® 
BAR  RON  strain  LL  u  tl  U  ft  vl  0  w 


Cliiek m,  Egrir**  Stock. 
E.  Atkinson.  Wallingford, Ct 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  A  SON  Box  R  Sodus.N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  286  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Culled  by 
Prof.  Dee  of  Farmingdale.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARA1IEN  CO  CUT  FARM,  Koslyn,  L.  I ,  N.  Y. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicksthat  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds — 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SORES,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS:  Tancred  STP  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat  orders 
prove  our  chicks  pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  S00US,  N.  ¥. 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


Court  Upholds  Quarantine 
Law 

STATE  HELD  NOT  TO  HAVE  VIOLATED  CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL  RIGHTS. 

Many  New  York  dairymen  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  in  the  decision  band¬ 
ed  down  by  Justice  Dowling,  of  Utica,  on 
February  21,  sustaining  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  in 
quarantining  a  dairy  herd  that  bad  not 
been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.  This 
decision  resulted  from  an  action  brought 
by  the  State  to  compel  a  dairyman  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  observe  a  quarantine 
placed  upon  bis  premises  after  bis  refusal 
to  have  his  herd  of  12  cows  tuberculin 
tested,  this  dairyman  having  been  one  of 
16  to  refuse  the  test.  There  were  239 
dairy  herds  in  the  township  and  more 
than  the  required  90  per  cent  of  them 
bad  been  tested  when  this  quarantine  was 
established. 

As  this  case  was  brought  primarily  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  that  phase 
of  the  law  permitting  quarantine  of  a 
dairy  herd  under  certain  circumstances, 
no  dispute  as  to  facts  was  entered  into. 
The  dairyman  against  whom  the  action 
was  brought  admitted  violation  of  the 
quarantine  order,  contending  only  that  he 
was  within  his  rights  in  disposing  of  his 
milk  as  he  did  and  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets  had  exceeded  his 
authority  under  constitutional  law  in 
closing  all  markets  to  him.  The  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Dowling  does  not 
bear  in  any  way  upon  the  value  or  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  tuberculin  test,  it  mere¬ 
ly  expresses  the  opinion  of  that  justice 
that  the  law  itself  does  not  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
State.  The  justice,  indeed,  took  occasion 
to  say,  “I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
law  could  be  administered  far  more  wise¬ 
ly  and  effectively  than  it  is  at  present.” 
“There  may  be  certain  abuses  growing  out 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaughtered 
cattle'.”  “It  may  be  that  the  public  is 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  sale  of  con¬ 
demned  animals  which  are.  clearly  unfit 
food  for  human  consumption.”  “It  is 
difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  understand 
why  the  milk  of  a  cow  afflicted  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  unfit  for  human  consumption 
when  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal  is  so 
used,  with  the  sanction  of  the  State.” 
“This  court  is  powerless  to  inquire  into 
this  phase  of  the  controversy,  however 
alluring  or  profitable  the  pursuit  or  such 
an  inquiry  might  be.”  “Such  an  under¬ 
taking  is  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial 
function.” 

No  one  is  privileged  to  impute  to  any 
court  opinions  not  directly  expressed  but 
there  will  not  be  lacking  thousands  of 
citizens  who  will  share  with  Justice 
Dowling  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  milk  from  tubercular  cows  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  the  meat  of  the  same  animals 
harmless.  The  suggestion  that  an  inquiry 
into  this  phase  of  the  matter  might  prove 
profitable  as  well  as  interesting  will 
awaken  hearty  response  from  dairymen 
who  have  seen  their  best  cows  go  to  the 
block  and,  after  some  slight  tubercular 
affection  of  a  small  gland  has  been  found, 
hung  upon  the  slaughter-house  hooks  and 
later  distributed  to  city  markets  for  sale 
as  beef,  not  at  condemned  cattle  prices 
but  at  those  which  the  city  consumer 
considers  not  a  small  contribution  to  his 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  statement  of  Justice  Dowling  that 
inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  a  law 
is  a  legislative,  not  a  judicial,  function 
is  one  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
our  legislative  bodies.  Courts  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  laws 
as  they  find  them  and  it  is  the  prime 
business  of  Legislatures  to  see  that  no 
laws  go  upon  the  statute  books  with  lit¬ 
tle  to  commend  them  save  the  interests  of 
special  groups  or  what  are  alleged  to  be 
general  interests  by  groups  that  have  no 
warrants  to  speak  for  a  public  that  they 
assume  the  function  of  mouthpiece  for. 
Organization  is  unquestionably  the  chief 
need  of  food  producers  today,  but  the 
struggle  to  keep  farmers’  organizations 
from  domination  from  the  top  is  an  un¬ 
ending  one  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
those  bureaus  and  departments  whose  of¬ 
ficials  come  not  directly  from  the  farms 
but  from  politically  influenced  and  poli¬ 
tically  manipulated  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions.  The  organized  farmer  is  as  help¬ 
less  as  the  unorganized  one  when  he  al¬ 
lows  the  control  of  his  organization  to  be 
taken  from  his  hands. 

The  action  resulting  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  quarantine  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  was 
held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oneida 
County.  The  State  Department  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  counsel,  while  the  dairy¬ 
man,  Mr.  Chris  Teuscher,  was  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Fowler  of 
Utica.  The  defendant’s  attorneys  con¬ 
tended  for  dismissal  of  the  action  upon 
the  ground  that,  whereas  Section  id  ot 
the  Farms  and  Markets  law  makes  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  optional  with  the  dairy¬ 
man,  the  quarantine  measure  makes  it 
compulsory.  •  On  the  ground  that  quaran¬ 
tine  is  unauthorized  in  Section  76,  it  not 
being  made  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  a  dangerous  and  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  and  there  being  no  contention  that 
the  defendant’s  cows  were  diseased.  On 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  is  de- 


prived  of  the  right  to  transport  untested 
milk  within  the  township  of  Rome,  where 
other  dairymen  may  do  so  without  re¬ 
striction.  On  the  ground  that  judge¬ 
ment  against  the  defendant  would  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  penalty  without  violation  of 
law.  On  the  ground  that  the  quarantine 
order  is  outside  the  police  powers  of  the 
State,  its  purpose  not  being  to  promote 
public  health,  morals  or  safety.  On  the 
ground  that  this  order  deprives  the  de¬ 
fendant  of  liberty  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  Justice 
Dowling’s  decision.  Damages  were  award¬ 
ed  the  State  in  the  amount  of  $25  for 
each  of  two  specified  violations  of  the 
quarantine  order  and  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  defendant  from 
further  violating  this  quarantine  was 
granted.  An  appeal  to  higher  courts  is 
contemplated  and  may  be  taken. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness;  Soft-shelled 
Eggs 

Both  my  pullets  and  year-old  hens 
are  laying  very  tender-shelled  eggs.  They 
are  extremely  fat,  have  lots  of  grit  and 
oyster  shells.  What  can  I  do  to  make  their 
shells  firm  enough  to  set  and  ship?  They 
also  seem  to  have  leg  weakness  or  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  burn  brooder  lamp  under 
water  tank,  which  seems  to  fill  the  air 
with  carbon.  Would  that  cause  the  leg 
affection?  MRS.  M.  J. 

The  laying  of  thin-shelled  eggs,  when 
all  needed  ingredients  of  the  ration  are 
supplied,  must  be  considered  the  result 
of  poor  functioning  upon  the  part  of  the 
shell-producing  glands  and  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  correct  it,  save  such 
measures  as  will  contribute  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  vigor  of  the  birds.  Give 
a  forkful  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  daily,  if 
you  have  it,  and  let  the  flock  out  of 
doors  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may 
have  access  to  hare  ground.  This  trouble 
will  correct  itself  as  the  season  advances 
and  more  natural  conditions  prevail. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  smoke  from 
your  lamps  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
leg  weakness.  The  air  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  changed  through  good  ventilation 
to  make  lamp  fumes  harmless.  There  is 
a  form  of  leg  paralysis,  apparently  very 
prevalent  this  Winter,  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  known  and  for  which  a  cure  has 
never  been  found.  It  comes  on  suddenly, 
attacking  birds  that  appear,  otherwise, 
perfectly  healthy,  is  often  accompanied 
by  blindness  and  is  ordinarily  fatal 
within  a  few  weeks.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Roup 

My  pullets  began  to  have  sore  eyes 
about  three  weeks  ago.  Sometimes  I 
thought  that  a  scratch  'has  brought  it  on, 
but  other  times  it  is  not  so.  First  the 
eye  is  sticky,  and  cannot  open.  It  seems 
to  be  glued  together.  Then  it  begins  to 
swell.  I  separated  the  fowls  that  had 
the  sore  eyes.  In  some  cases  the  eye 
seems  to  water.  Could  you  advise  me 
what  to  do?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  cold 
or  is  it  a  disease?  D.  J. 

New  York. 

This  is  probably  roup,  now  affecting 
the  eyes  and  likely  to  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  'head.  It  is  a  very  con¬ 
tagious  disease  and  the  sick  birds  should 
be  at  once  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  kept  in  warm,  dry  comfortable 
quarters  while  under  treatment.  Their 
heads  may  be  dipped  once  or  twice  daily 
into  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(poison)  of  the  strength  of  one  to  one 
thousand.  Your  druggist  can  supply 
you  with  tablets  that  will  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  required  strength  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  is  a  very 
irritating  solution  and  the  birds’  heads 
should  be  held  beneath  it  only  long 
enough  to  make  sure  that  the  liquid  has 
reached  all  affected  parts,  not  long 
enough  to  strangle  them.  The  quarters 
used  by  the  flock  should  he  kept  clean 
and  all  utensils  disinfected,  which  may 
he  done  by  thorough  cleansing  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Roup  is  difficult  to  treat  and 
it  is  often  best  to  kill  and  bury  affected 
birds,  rather  than  to  keep  the  disease 
going  in  the  flock.  Mild  cases,  however, 
may  yield  to  treatment  and  the  birds 
may  he  saved.  M.  B.  D. 


Trap-door  for  Henhouse 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  there  is 
no  trap-door  for  poultry  invented  yet. 
Often  it  happens  that  chickens  run  out 
of  the  house  when  you  go  in  at  the  door 
and  then  you  cannot  open  the  door  to  get 
it  in  because  the  others  will  run  out.  I 
should  like  some  kind  of  a  small  trap¬ 
door  so  the  chicken  could  go  in  but  not 
out.  Is  there  any  such  patent  on  the 
market?  This  may  seem  a  silly  question, 
but  I  have  spent  many  a  provoking  hour 
in  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Hen  in  again. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  a.  basitore. 
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30,000  White  Leghorns 
15,000  R.  I.  Reds 

Ready  for  Delivery  This  Week  and  Next 

WE  have  big  hatches  coming  off  March 
15,  16  and  17,  also  March  22,  23  and 
24.  We  can  fill  your  order  with  the 
choicest  Hollywood  and  Belle  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Leghorns,  selected  and  mated  by  our 
own  specialist.  Or  with  husky  Reds  car¬ 
rying  Sked  Bros,  and  Owen  Farms  blood 
— Reds  that  will  grow  into  beautiful  birds 
of  sound  color. 

Breed  50  100  500 

White  Leghorn*  .  .  .  $  9. 50  $18. 00  $  85. 00 

Black,  Brown  Leghorns  .  10.00  19.00  90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  10.50  20.00  97.50 

White  Wyandotte*  .  .  12.50  25.00  120.00 

White  Rocks  ....  11.00  22.00  107.50 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  (c%atted)  16  00  32.00  155.00 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  or¬ 
der  today.  We’ll  mail  the  chicks  prepaid 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Send  deposit  and  reserve  your  April  ship¬ 
ping  dates  also.  We  protect  customers 
on  advance  orders.  Should  prices  decline, 
you  will  benefit. 

FREE  catalog  pictures  Rosemont 
breeding  farms  and  hatcheries. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood-tested 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  Bred  for  Better  Returns 

THERE’S  extra-profit  in  raising  Wene  special¬ 
ty  bred  Chicks.  We  breed  from  hens  only: 
no  pullets  mated.  Every  Wene  Leghorn  breeder 
must  be  State-Certified  as  to  standard  and  laying 
qualifications— weigh  at  least'4  lbs.and  be  blood- 
tested  for  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Clialk-white 
eggs,  weighing  at  least  24  oz.  to  the  dozen,  se¬ 
lected  for  mating. 

RESERVE  YOUR  LEGHORN 
PULLETS,  READY  APRIL  1  0-1  5 
Write  for  prices  and  Mating  List  describing 
Wene  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  also 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  R.  1.  Rods. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


PINE  TREE 


Experience— Ability— Quality 

That’s  what  you  always  receive  in  Pine  Tree  Chicks. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  poultry  keepers  in  almost  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  reorder  every  Spring.  They 
find  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  getting  full  value  in  profitable 
chicks  for  every  dollar  invested. 

Breed  50  lOO  500 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  $  9.00  $16.00  $  80.00 

Barred  Kooks  &  K.  I.  !Uds  10.00  19.00  92.50 

W.  Hocks  &  Vt.  Wyandottes  12.50  23.00  112.50 

Every  shipment  of  Pine  Tree  Chicks  Is  prepaid  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  most  liberal  guarantee 
given  by  any  Hatchery. 

Send  along  your  orders  for  April  too. 
FREE  Chick  Book  describes  Special 
Mating.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N*  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 
Since  1892 

The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 

OUAUTY 


BABY  CHICKS 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


Gain  20  years  by  starting  now  with  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  pullet  sand  cockerels  from  the 

REAM  STRAINS 

of  World’s 
Champion  Layers 

consistent  winners  of  Official  Laying 
Contests  ever  since  Contests  began. 

Write  for  “The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen,’’  showing  what  it  is  do¬ 
ing  for  other  poultrymen. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Y ear. 

4LDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R..  84  PhoeniivIUe,  I*a. 


DUCKLINGS 


$85;  Eire:«  $l*»-10O 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ESBENSHADE’S  TURKEYS  PAY 

Best  quality,  large  and  healthy.  Toms  and  hens  ready 
for  you.  New  catalogue  free. 

Eabensliade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  K,  Bonks,  Penna. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 

llKilILANI)  FARM  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  BRONZE  TURRETS,  Large 
frame,  from  prizewinners.  MISS  IDA  CHUM0LEY,  Draper.Va. 


Rhode  Island  Whites  White  R"nner  Dnckf 


Comb 

reasonable. 


eggs,  chicks.  Prices 

ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Baby  Chicks  Leghorns,  11c  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 


White  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Brown 
Leghorns,  lie  eae‘ 

Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


rmrwc  B.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
UniUU-HiLi -s  HA TCHEli  Y  Seaford,  Del. 


RARY  PUIPtfC  R-  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
DHD  I  un luitu  from  free  range  healthy  layers. 

MRS.  FRANK  MEIER,  Pine  Knoll  Firm,  Noxou  Hoad.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Poisoning  Vermin  Through 
Chicken  Meat 

It  seems  much  like  an  old  story  to  us, 
but  as  questions  keep  coming  about  it  we 
assume  that  a  good  many  readers  are  still 
interested  in  the  plan  of  trying  to  poison 
hawks  and  crows  by  feeding  some  form 
of  strychnine  to  chickens.  Every  year, 
some  Southern  poultryman  comes  in  with 
a  story  of  this  operation,  and  they  claim 
that  they  feed  nux  vomica  in  chicken 
feed.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
rule  for  measuring  out  this  drug.  Most 
of  them  say  that  they  mix  in  a  spoonful 
of  the  drug  to  enough  feed  for  about  50 
chickens.  That  is  about  as  definite  as 
we  are  able  to  get  it.  Then  after  feeding 
these  chickens  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days,  they  put  one  of  the  birds  upon  a 
high  pole  or  in  a  tree,  where  it  can  be 
easily  observed.  The  hawks  come  stealing 
around  and  sooner  or  later,  grab  the 
chicken  and  carry  it  off  and  as  this 
poultryman  claims,  the  robber  never 
comes  back  to  tell  what  happens  to  him. 

The  theory  which  these  people  advance 
is  that  the  chickens  are  immune  to  the 
effects  of  this  poison.  It  works  all  through 
their  flesh  so  that  the  meat  is  poisonous 
to  other  birds  and  animals.  We  have 
submitted  this  proposition  to  the  best 
poultry  experts  we  know  of.  Usually 
they  dodge  the  question.  They  never 
heard  of  it,  do  not  believe  in  it,  but  then 
admit  that  they  have  never  tried  any 
experiment  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  still  many  of  these  practical  poultry- 
men  go  on  feeding  nux  vomica.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  hogs  possess  much  the 
same  immunity.  Southern  people  have 
told  us  that  they  have  been  greatly 
troubled  by  having  their  hogs  stolen  as 
they  ran  upon  the  range,  so  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  they  have  taken  some 
young  and  growing  hog  and  fed  him  a 
quantity  of  nux  vomica  along  with  his 
regular  feed.  Then  after  about  two  weeks 
of  this  feeding,  they  turn  the  hog  loose 
on  the  range  where  thieves  were  most 
likely  to  come.  One  man  tells  us  he  has 
tried  this  repeatedly  and  in  several  cases 
has  been  suddenly  called  to  attend  some 
man  who  is  taken  mysteriously  sick.  None 
of  them  died  but  for  a  time  they  were 
violently  ill  with  the  symptoms  of  pois¬ 
oning,  and  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  eat 
pork  thereafter.  That  is  about  all  we 
know  of  this  matter.  Many  of  our  North¬ 
ern  readers  learn  about  it  and  demand  a 
full  explanation,  which  of  course,  we  are 
unable  to  give.  Personally,  we  doubt  if 
the  remedy  would  prove  effective  in  the 
North.  Anyone  is  priviliged  to  try  it 
this  Spring  but  in  our  own  case,  we 
think  it  too  dangerous  to  put  in  practice. 


Canary  Fails  to  Sing 

A  friend  has  had  a  canary  bird  for 
about  five  years  now.  He  was  a  won¬ 
derful  singer.  For  about  a  year  now  he 
hasn’t  sung  a  note.  He  is  beginning  to 
shed  his  feathers  now,  and  they  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  him.  What  could 
have  caused  him  to  stop  singing?  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  get  good  care,  is  a  very  lively 
bird  and  certainly  used  to  sing  beautiful¬ 
ly.  E.  M. 

Several  things  might  be  responsible  for 
the  bird  ceasing  to  sing.  His  diet  may 
have  been  wrong  (most  probable),  he 
may  be  lousy,  and  the  position  of  his 
cage  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  natural  time  for  a  bird  to  molt  is 
in  August.  If  he  did  not  molt  then  and 
is  just  -  beginning  now  it  looks  as  if  his 
care  had  not  been  proper.  If  he  molted 
in  August  and  is  molting  again  now  two 
things  might  be  responsible.  He  is  kept 
in  too  warm  a  place  and  may  be  fed 
too  much  green  feed.  Of  course  a  molt¬ 
ing  bird  will  not  sing.  They  are  out  of 
condition.  The  seed  diet  may  have  con¬ 
tained  too  much  hemp  and  the  bird  is 
too  fat.  His  cage  may  be  too  small  and 
he  does  not  get  the  proper  exercise.  A 
bird  to  sing  must  be  healthy  and  happy. 

Give  him  a  large  roomy  cage,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  let  him  fly  about  the  room 
for  more  exercise.  He  will  enjoy  it  and 
repay  you  by  better  health.  Keep  feed 
cup  and  water  dish  clean,  wash  once  a 
week  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  wash 
the  water  dish  every  day  with  your 
fingers  when  putting  in  fresh  water.  If 
you  do  not  you  will  be  surprised  how 
slimy  the  water  dish  will  get  after  a 
few  days. 

Keep  the  perches  clean  by  frequent 
washing  with  hot  water  and  the  bottom 
of  cage  clean  with  fresh  paper  every  day. 
This  cleanliness  is  most  important  in 
keeping  bird  free  from  lice. 

If  bird  is  lousy  use  a  bird  louse  powder. 
Do  not  use  a  poultry  powder,  as  it  is  too 
strong. 

Give  nothing  but  clean  seed  free  from 
dust  and  impurities.  A  good  song  re¬ 
storer  will  help  if  given  according  to 
directions,  moderate  amounts  of  green 
feed  as  mentioned  before,  and  a  small 
piece  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  between  the 
wires  where  the  bird  will  pick  at  it  is 
good  to  restore  the  song.  Red  pepper  can 
he  sprinkled  on  it  as  an  added  delicacy. 
To  help  the  bird  quickly  grow  a  new 
crop  of  feathers  and  give  them  a  nice 
glossy  appearance  a  few  linseed  seeds 
can  he  given  with  the  regular  seed  diet. 
Also  bread  and  milk,  (sweet)  which  is 
one  of  the  most  relished  and  tonic  foods 
that  can  he  given.  Put  grit  in  cage  every 
day  and  also  keep  a  cuttle  bone  in  cage. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed  j 
am  sure  the  bird  will  sing  as  soon  as  his 
new  feathers  are  grown. 

BESS  M.  VAN  ALSTINE. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  ADM,TS 


PAT.  PEND.  T.  M.  REG. 


Ultra  Violet  Rays 


h  Cost  of  Glass  Better 
Keeps  Baby 
Chicks  Healthy 

Prevents  Weak  Legs, 

Diseases  and  Deaths 

Don’t  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  It  shuts  out  the  sun’s 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  causes  leg  weakness,  rickets,  disease 
and  finally  death.  Leading  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
scientists  have  proved  this  in  many  tests.  But  these 
scientists  also  Found  that  chicks  kept  under  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  were  safe  from  rickets,  weak  legs,  stayed  healthy, 
were  full  of  pep  and  grew  amazingly  in  this  warm  sunlit 
room — because  the  chicks  absorbed  the  energizing  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  admitted. 

These  tests  were  made  for  you.  Put  your  chicks  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  Prevent  weak  chicks,  diseases  and 
deaths  in  this  easy  way.  Every  chick  will  mature  or  reach 
frying  size  much  sooner  than  ever  before  because  they 
absorb  the  tissue  building  Ultra-Violet  rays  that  pass 
thru  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Poultrymen  everywhere  have  re¬ 
placed  glass  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  which  makes  use  of 
the  sunshine — Nature’s  only  health-producer — indoors 
where  chicks  are  out  of  slush,  snow  and  rain.  Fast,  strong 
chick  growth  will  be  astonishing.  Just  build  a  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  scratch  shed  easily  and  replace  all  poultry  house 
windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on.  The  results  will  actually  amaze  you.  Use  15  yards 
for  300  chicks.  This  cozy  sunlit  brooder-house  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  the  first  season  alone  and  next 
winter  keep  your  hens  in  it.  The  Ultra-Violet  rays  will 
keep  them  healthy  and  active,  stimulate  the  egg  glands 
and  make  them  lay  to  the  limit  in  coldest  weather. 

Better  than  Glass  for  Hotbeds 

Gardeners — get  stronger 
bigger  plants  that  will  grow- 
when  transplanted.  Because 
FLEX-O-GLASS  admits  con¬ 
centrated  Ultraviolet  rays 

and  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays,  it  make9  plants  grow  much  stronger  and 
faster  than  when  under  plain  glass  (Glass  stops  these  rays).  Have 
plants  earlier.  Get  more  money  for  them.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed 
much  easier,  holds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less  than  glass.  Scatters 
tight  just  as  needed.  Frames  are  lighter  and  easier  to  handle. 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  3G  inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00): 

10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50);  -  -  -  -  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00); 

XOO  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  l8-AChicago,IU. 


Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 

GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS  was  the  original  material  advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  sun.  It  always  has  been  and  ia 
today  made  on  a  stronger,  better  cloth  base.  That’a  why  we 
get  so  many  letters  telling  that  FLEX-O-GLASS  ia  best.  Always 
iook9  Dew  and  bright,  even  after  many  seasonsof  exposure  to  wind, 
ram  and  snow.  Cut  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Lasts  for  years.  Make 
°A  *ettjng  the  genuine,  by  ordering  direct  from  Flex-O-Glasa 
Mfg.  Co.,  the  sole  manufacturers. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Jensen  of  Nebr.  states:— “When  Flex-O-Glasa  ia  in» 
stalled  beside  another,  it  speaks  for  itself.’’ 

„  _  SPECIAL  $$  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  Will  send  you  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a 
roll  3  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long,  postage  prepaid,  fop 
S5.00.  This  big  roll  covers  a  scratch  shed  9x15  ft. 
(size  for  300  chicks)  or  use  for  brooder-house  fronts, 
hotbeds,  poultry,  barn  or  hoghouse  windows,  en¬ 
closing  porches,  storm  doors,  etc.  If  after  15  daya 
not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  more  warm  health¬ 
ful  light  than  glass,  or  if  it  isn’t  the  most  durable,  send 
it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
question.  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  or  your 
money  back.  Mail 'check  or  money  order  today.  Use 
Guarantee  Coupon  below,  which  is  backed  by  SI, 000 
deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank  of  Chicago.  Send  S9.50 
for  30  yds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  24  hour  service. 
FREE  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information— 
with  your  order. 

;->a»Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now--.«t 

\  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  18-A 

■  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

»  Find  enclosed  S . for  which  send  me . 

!  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  in.  wide,  by  prepaid 

■  parcel  post.  It  Is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  sat- 

■  isfled  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it 
;  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

■  .  .  “ 

!  Town _ State . 


]NDianh£A0 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

AND 

PULLETS 


VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 


220  N.  MAIN  ST. 


TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


from  the  PARK  &XILF0RD  PoultryFarm 


PARK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Since  1912,  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  fancy  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selected  for  size, 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  OWN  flocks. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries.  Arrange  now  also  for  April  deliveries  as  wanted. 
If  you  wish  to  build  a  paying  flock,  fill  your  brooders  with  Laurelton  Chicks  from  a  success¬ 
ful  commercial  poultry  farm.  Write  for  prices  today. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


aWiskbone 

COAL  BROODER 

Has  all  these  features 

1—  Upper  draft  control  is  6  inches 

above  the  hover— out 
of  the  way  and  does 
not  collect  soot. 

2 —  Uses  full  size  stove  lid 

and  a  14-quart  pail  of 
water  can  set  on  it, 
supplying  moisture  or 
hot  water. 

8— Revolving  hover,  ■ 
trap  door  allows  _ 
to  get  at  any  place  under  the  hover.. 

4—  Shaker  in  front — equally  good  for  right  or  lett  hand. 

5 —  Double  automatic  draft  control — regulates  perfectly, 

even  In  high  winds. 

6 —  Sloping  heater  throws  heat  down  to  floor T where 

needed.  Large  grate.  Big  coal  capacity,  yet 
economical  in  fuel. 

Two  sizes:  52-in,  hover,  108  lbs.,  $26.50 ;  60-in. hover,  132  lbs., 
$30.00,  f.  o.b.  factory.  Can  ship  at  once,  freight  or  express. 

Oil-Hot  blue  flame  at  touch  of  match.  No  wicks. 
Powerful.  Dependable.  Four  sizes:  100  chicks,  $12;  350 
chicks,  $16;  500  chicks,  $19;  1,000  chicks,  $22. 

American  600  Mammoth 

The  starting  size  of  the  famous  Better  Built  Triple 
Deck  machine.  Famous  all-metal  roller  turner  tray. 
Four  separate  compartments  ;  can  be  set  different  days. 
Other  sections  can  be  added  later. 

Write  To<lay  lor  Catalogue 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

491  Codwise  Avenue  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Barron's  White  WYANDOTTES,  Males,  Hatching  Eggs,  from  stock  I 
imported  direct.  Records  262 to  313.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalachm,  N.Y. 


Quality  Chicks-: 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
Vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100$  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  15  72.50  140 

\V.  Wyandottes  8.50  16  . 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  .  8.50  16  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  13  62.50  i20 

S.  C.  \V.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  bef  ore'shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  P  A. 


ii-s 


„  for  chicks  when  you  get 
them.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
'catalog.  Fine  purebred  stock.  ‘  ,u* 

J.  W.  Oasege  Hatchery,  Box  29  Ottawa,  O. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
,  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  12c.  From  our 

own  tree  range  flocks,  h)0%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1927 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  iby  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

More  “foxy”  matter  that  I  know  you 
will  be  interested  in,  and  before  they  get 
through  with  it  all  the  foxes  will  be 
dead,  if  some  of  them  ever  existed,  and 
those  who  did  think  they  owned  some 
will  wonder  as  to  whether  they  or  the 
lawyers  owned  them.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  this  thing  will  never  be  actually 
settled  until  a  goodly  share  of  the  actual 
cash  is  taken  care  of  by  the  lawyers,  then 
the  “suckers”  can  have  the  rest,  nothing 
divided  into  equal  portions. 

As  articles  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  I  am  reminded  of  a 
mining  engineer  who  came  back  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  W.  P.  I.,  at  Worcester, 
to  lecture  to  a  crowd  of  alumni,  and  he 
said  of  the  many  inquiries  that  come  to 
him,  from  the  graduates  and  others  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  value  of  certain  mining  prop¬ 
erties  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  few  are 
written  before  the  “sucker”  has  bit. 
That’s  why  I  say  “when  in  doubt  don’t 
or  at  least  write  The  R.  N.-Y.,”  and  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  a  veritable  financial  jour¬ 
nal  in  tabloid.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Massachusetts.  H.  V.  P. 

This  is  the  comment  of  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  subscriber  on  the  Gordon  Silver  Fox 
case  of  Bangor,  hie.  What  the  subscri¬ 
ber  points  out  is  one  of  the  great  trou¬ 
bles — the  public  invests  first  and  inves¬ 
tigates  afterward.  Those  who  wrote  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  this  fox  ranch  scheme  kept 
their  money.  We  again  repeat  the  slogan, 
“Investigate  before  you  invest.” 

A  reliable  coin  and  stamp  company 
asks  us  to  advise  our  readers  that  no  re¬ 
plies  will  be  made  unless  stamps  are  en¬ 
closed,  and  this  is  true  of  many  houses. 
Postage  is  a  big  item,  and  they  take  the 
ground  that  if  a  person  is  really  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  the  information  they  will 
consider  it  worth  two  cents.  A  few  rules 
regarding  coins  are  as  follows : 

Age  alone  adds  no  value  to  coins— they 
must  be  scarce  and  in  fine  condition  to 
bring  a  premium.  Poor,  pierced  or  worn- 
out  coins  have  little  or  no  value. 

No  catalog  can  tell  the  value  of  a  coin. 
Personal  inspection  is  necessary. 

Dates  are  unimportant  on  foreign 
coins,  but  valuable  on  United  States 

coins.  „  „ 

Send  pencil  rubbings  first  of  coins  or 
medals  you  wish  to  know  about,  also 
stamp  for  reply,  then  you.  get  an  answer 
to  your  inquiry — otherwise  the  waste¬ 
basket  gets  it. 

We  give  this  information  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  think  they  have  valuable 
coins. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  from  Blind 
Brodie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a.  supposed 
blind  man  who  sent  me  three  ties.  Would 
you  look  this  up,  and  if  he  is  a  crook 
write  him  up  or  let  me  know?  t.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  has  entered  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  St.  Louis  in  exploiting  blind 
men  to  sell  cheap  neckties.  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  writes  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  follows : 

AYe  have  interviewed  Blind  Brodie, 
whose  real  name  we  find  to  be  Brodstein. 
lie  is  not  totally  blind  but  only  partial¬ 
ly  so.  It  is  our  belief  that  he  is  being 
paid  a  commission  for  the  use  of  his 
name,  and  that  the  merchandise  is  sent 
out  by  another  group  of  individuals,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  St.  Louis  scheme  con¬ 
cerning  which  you  have  written  to  us. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise.  You  do  not  have  to  return  it, 
even  if  sufficient  postage  is  enclosed  for 
that  purpose.  Simply  keep  it  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care.  If  the  company  wants  it 
back  again  they  will  have  to  send  a 
qualified  agent  for  it.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  annoyance  of 
sending  cheap  unordered  goods  through 
the  mails. 

Am  enclosing  some  advertising  matter 
of  seed  novelties  of  the  Burgess  Seed  and 
Plant  Co.,  211  N.  A.,  Galesburg,  Mich., 
to  see  what  you  have  to  say  about  it.  Is 
this  a  lot  of  bunk?  It  certainly  looks 
to  me  as  though  it  was.  H.  X.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

The  advertisement  illustrates  nine  al¬ 
leged  “novelties”  in  the  seed  line.  Some 
of  them  are  not  novelties  at  all,  while 
others  are  unsuitable  for  the  northern 
section  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
one  of  the  so-called  novelties  is  the  Gar¬ 
den  Huckleberry  which  is  no  doubt  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  plant  exploited  by  a  seedsman 
several  years  ago  as  the  “AA  onderberry. 


On  the  whole  we  consider  the  collection 
unworthy  of  purchase,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  vegetables  are  little  grown 
in  this  country  it  affords  the  seed  house 
an  opportunity  to  play  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  seed  buyers.  Those  who  will  plant 
these  so-called  novelties  this  season  are 
not  likely  to  do  so  the  second  time.  As 
curiosities  the  collection  is  well  enough. 

Do  you  know  anything  concerning  the 
National  Automobile  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey?  They  claim  they  save  you  two 
cents  per  gallon  on  gas  for  two  years, 
five  cents  per  quart  on  oil.  Free  towing 
if  you  get  broken  down  on  the  road.  In 
case  of  accident  they  pay  for  the  damage 
you  do  the  other  fellow  up  to  $5,000,  pay 
all  your  doctor’s  bills,  $50  per  week  for 
several  weeks  and  then  50  per  cent  of 
your  wages  the  remainder  of  your  dis¬ 
ability,  all  for  $24  for  two  years.  Let 
me  know  at  once.  They  have  an  office 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  also  an  office  in  New¬ 
ark.  I  think  it’s  a  little  too  good  to  be 
true.  G.  B.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  is  the  old  “service  contract 
scheme”  again.  The  claims  are  “bunk¬ 
um.”  Such  protection  and  service  would 
be  worth  several  times  the  amount  asked. 
All  the  protection  anyone  will  really  re¬ 
ceive  under  this  contract  we  should  not 
value  at  15  cents.  AAre  have  yet  to  find 
any  company  putting  out  this  sort  of  a 
contract  that  had  any  established  finan¬ 
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v  EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


any  other  make— why  ? 


cial  responsibility.  Irresponsible  concerns 
can  promise  the  earth  without  any  fear 
of  consequences. 

Charged  with  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses  from  farmers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  AVest  AT  rg  ini  a,  and  other  States, 
Thomas  E.  Nokes,  of  North  Market  St., 
was  held  in  $1,000  bail  pending  requisi¬ 
tion  papers  petitioned  by  AArest  Virginia 
officials. — Frederick  (Md.)  Post. 

This  is  the  same  Thomas  E.  Nokes 
whose  methods  were  exposed  in  Feb.  5 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  one  time  he 
operated  under  the  name  AVest  Branch 
Seed  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  later  as  In¬ 
terstate  Corn  Growers,  Frederick,  Md. 
He  is  reported  to  have  swindled  farmers 
out  of  between  $1500  and  $2000.  AA’e 
trust  the  above  court  action  will  put  an 
end  to  his  operations. 

The  editor  of  the  Patriot,  Cuba,  N.  Y., 
in  common  with  most  of  the  men  in  the 
community,  received  a  package  of  ties 
from  Necktie  Tyler,  the  blind  salesman 
of  St.  Louis.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  to 
the  sender  of  the  ties : 

“Dear  Sir — I  have  in  storage  four 
neckties  received  from  you,  which  I  never 
ordered.  You  can  have  them  any  time 
you  call  for  or  send  someone  for  them.  In 
the  meantime  our  charges  for  storing  the 
same  are  10  cents  per  week,  and  as  soon 
as  the  said  charges  approach  the  value  of 
the  ties  we  will  sell  the  latter  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves.” 

This  is  just  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  advising  receivers  of  these  ties  to  do, 
except  the  storage  charges.  The  storage 
clause  is  a  new  idea,  and  a  good  one ! 


WHEN  a  national  farm  paper  recently  asked  its  readers 
whether  they  owned  milking  machines  and  what  they 
thought  of  machine  milking,  more  reported  owning  and 
preferring  Empire  Milking  Machines  than  any  make 
listed. 

Why?  In  letters  to  us,  farmers  have  said: 

“Cows  are  less  nervous  and  give  more  milk  per 
day,  for  more  days,  when  they  are  Empire-milked.” 

“One  person  can  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  with 
an  Empire  than  two  or  three  expert  hand  milkers.” 
“Cows  keep  healthier  and  milk  is  cleaner.” 

“The  wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man  are  saved  by 
the  work  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  does.” 

“It  makes  dairying  a  pleasanter,  more  profitable, 
better  business.” 

Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Send 
for  booklet  —  mail  the  coupon  today. 

New  B  B  Marvel  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators — More  Cream  without 
More  Cows 

The  improved,  permanently  balanced 
bowl  of  the  new  B  B  Marvel  gets  extra 
cream  from  every  can  of  milk — more 
cream  without  more  cows  It  gets  all 
the  cream  all  the  time.  The  bowl  does 
not  vibrate  nor  tilt  because  it  is  mounted  on  an  automatically 
oiled  ball-bearing  spindle,  supported  by  a  stationary  shaft. 
It  has  no  neck  springs  nor  bushings  to  wear  out  and  cause 
trouble.  It  skims  cleaner  and  lasts  longer. 

When  you  run  the  skim  milk  from  any  other  separator 
through  a  B  B  Marvel  you  too  will  want  the  extra  cream. 
See  a  B  B  Marvel  in  action.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan — a 
size  for  every  herd.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


I  now  expect  to  order  1,000  or  2,000 
baby  chicks  this  Spring.  I  have  a  catalog 
and  prices  of  a  number  of  different 
hatcheries  and  have  picked  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  hatcheries  to  order  from  and  I 
wish  that  you  would  advise  me  if  they 
are  reliable  and  that  you  consider  that  I 
would  get  good  healthy  chicks  and  a 
square  deal  from  them.  I  will  probably, 
besides  ordering  what  baby  chicks  I 
want  myself,  order  several  hundred  for 
my  acquaintances,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  order  anything,  especially  for  others, 
that  was  not  right.  The  hatcheries 

that  I  picked  to  order  from  are  - , 

Illinois,  and  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  & 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I  am  a 
subscriber  and  regular  reader  of  your 
paper  and  would  not  be  without  it  if  I 
could  get  it  while  on  the  farm  as  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  necessary  article.  H.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  is  not  a  good  “picker.” 
AVe  would  not  recommend  sending  to  Illi¬ 
nois  for  baby  chicks,  because  of  the  extra 
hazard  due  to  the  distance.  The  Glen 
Rock  Nursery  &  Stock  Farm  of  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  is  neither  a  stock  farm  nor 
a  nursery,  and  the  firm  has  no  hatchery. 
The  proprietor,  H.  AY.  Cobb,  is  merely  a 
“gyp”  or  “bootlegger”  of  the  baby  chick 
trade.  After  you  send  him  your  order  he 
will  merely  forward  it  to  some  hatchery 
at  a  distance  wherever  he  can  buy  the 
chicks  the  cheapest  and  the  quality  of  the 
chicks  you  get  will  be  purely  a  gamble. 
Perhaps  the  cheap  price  was  what  in¬ 
fluenced  the  subscriber  to  consider  plac¬ 
ing  his  order  with  the  concern.  Cheap 
baby  chicks  often  prove  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  in  the  end,  which  is  true  of  most 
products. 


♦' 


♦ 


You  can  afford  the  Empire  Water  System 

Complete  motor,  pump  and  tank  equipment  of  the  Empire 
Water  System  costs  only  about  what  you  pay 
for  a  first-class  radio  set.  It  gives  you  comfort 
and  saves  time  and  work  365  days  in  the  year 
— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Costs  about  a  nickel  a  day  to  operate  and 
makes  kitchen,  laundry  and  dairy  work  easier. 

Provides  bathroom  conveniences,  cuts  down 
fire  insurance  costs,  supplies  cows  and  hogs 
with  all  the  water  they  want — means  more 
milk  and  heavier  hogs. 

The  Empire  Water  System  is 
easy  to  install,  silent  and  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation,  capacity  3U0 
gallons  per  hour.  Sold  on  the  easy 
payment  plan.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  booklets  checked  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

□  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 

□  “The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators” 

□  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems” 


Name . v 

Address . 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Wanted 

Young  men,  J8  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you,  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

LFor  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
4  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  refereences  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girls  from  19  to  30  to  train  as  in¬ 
fant  nurses;  course  eight  months;  called  by 
Christian  names  an'd  eat  with  maids  in  the 
home;  sent  to  position  after  graduation;  non¬ 
sectarian.  Apply  SUPT.,  St.  Margaret’s  Home, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  assistant  gamekeeper;  good 
pheasant  rearer;  single;  references.  BOX  907, 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  in  our  cattle  depart¬ 
ment;  Holsteins;  wages  $70  and  board;  state 
age  and  give  references  in  first  letter.  WIN¬ 
TERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


MARRIED  farm  hand,  small  family,  on  small 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker;  six-room 
house,  fuel,  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  garden, 
two  quarts  milk,  good  wages  to  hustler.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  wanted,  driver,  farm;  salary,  $34  to  $00 
per  month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must 
be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced  in 
handling  horses  and  general  farm  work,  and 
have  good  references.  Apply  by  letter  to 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  6S1  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted,  gardener;  salary  $72  to  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition,  experienced  in  truck 
gardening,  and  have  good  references.  Apply 
by  letter  to  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL, 
081  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  must  have  been  employed  a  number  of 
years  in  last  place;  do  not  want  drifters;  good 
job  for  an  intelligent,  ambitious  man;  must 
have  good  references  from  responsible  people 
who  can  be  reached  verifying  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  to  take  charge  of  farm 
home,  50  miles  from  New  Y’ork  City;  family 
consists  of  father  and  five  children;  must  be  re¬ 
fined,  middle-aged,  woman  fond  of  children; 
must  furnish  best  of  reference;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  boys’  school;  caretaker  and 
housekeeper;  state  experience,  salary  wanted; 
information,  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
Guernsey  herd,  under  supervision  of  herdsman; 
must  be  good  milker  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  feeding;  living  conditions  excellent;  state  sal¬ 
ary  wanted  and  give  reference  of  last  place; 
position  open  at  once.  Address  J.  C.  RICHARD- 
SEN,  Stoneliouse  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  foreman  for  farm 
creamery  bottling  grade  A  milk;  chance  for 
advancement;  $00  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school,  under¬ 
stands  mending,  making  shirts,  overalls,  etc., 
to  manage  a  few  boys;  salary  $00  month,  main¬ 
tenance;  a  good  manager  of  boys  is  in  line  for 
more  money.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED: — March  15,  working  foreman-  and 
second  man,  for  general  farming;  write  giv¬ 
ing  experience  and  reference.  MRS.  HILDRETH 
J.  ACKROYD,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  steady  job  for  good 
man;  state  wages  expected.  WALLACE  TITS- 
WORTH,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  handy,  single,  steady  Svorker, 
on  incubators,  brooders,  etc. ;  state  age, 
weight,  experience  in  full.  Write  to  W.  L. 
SHAN  LEY,  Tliomaston,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm-bred  boy  or  single 
man  for  general  farm  work;  please  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  F.  S.  HOLLEN¬ 
BECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  for  general 
farming,  good  milker  and  teamster.  ALLEN 
W.  HARVEY,  Stonington,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged,  experienced 
farm-hand.  Protestant;  must  be  clean,  sober, 
willing;  small  Western  New  York  farm,  no 
dairy;  work  general,  mostly  cultivating  and 
hoeing:  good  meals  and  room;  state  wages,  ref¬ 
erences  and  nationality  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A-l  market  gardener;  state  wages 
and  references.  PLANE’S  FARMHOUSE  RES¬ 
TAURANT,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  or  man,  wife  and  daughter 
15  years  or  over;  man  to  work  garden  and 
lawn  and  help  wife  with  care  of  men’s  quarters, 
etc. ;  woman  to  do  cooking  for  from  10  to  15 
people;  good  wages  and  board  with  three  un¬ 
furnished  rooms  and  bath;  must  have  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  woman  to  man¬ 
age  institution  farm,  approximately  400 
acres;  agricultural  college  graduate;  salary  in¬ 
cludes  living;  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  for  insti¬ 
tution;  30  head  Holstein  cattle;  conscientious 
worker.  ADVERTISER  1885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  woman  as  poultry  manager; 

experienced;  1,000  chicks;  salary  includes  liv¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  1886,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  with  ma- 
-  eliinery  and  crops  on- large  farm;  wages  $90 
month,  house,  milk,  etc. ;,  alternate  Sundays  off. 
BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

PARTNER  wanted,  married,  German,  for  good 
poultry  business;  600  layers,  fine  retail  route; 
one  hour  from  city;  any  honest  proposition; 
partner,  shares  or  sale;  must  retire;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  about  yourself.  ADVERTISER  1902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted  to  take  care  of  a 
small  place  near  New  York  City;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  on  fruit  and  chickens;  apply  at  217 
W.  125th  St.,  Room  115,  between  4-6  P.  M. 
all  week. 

WANTED — Single  man,  March  20;  general  farm 
work;  $45  a  month  and  board.  GILBERT  T. 
WHITE,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  private  estate  on  April  1  vege¬ 
table  gardener,  work  under  superintendent; 
wage  $90  per  month,  house,  coal,  light,  etc. ; 
school  near;  write  giving  nationality  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  R.  WHITTON,  Carroll  Cliff,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— In  April,  a  cook  at  a  farmhouse, 
taking  Summer  guests;  situated  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  highway,  in  Westminster,  Ver¬ 
mont.  THE  RED  FARMHOUSE,  Tel.  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  15-31. 

WANTED — A  cook  in  small  institution  in  coun¬ 
try;  must  be  clean  and  quick;  no  objection  to 
woman  with  child.  ADVERTISER  1901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced,  willing,  good-sized, 
moral  man;  100  acres,  good  home,  food,  read¬ 
ing;  state  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Houseworker  about  April  1;  fruit 
farm,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  kitchen 
work  and  dining  room,  no  laundry;  ail  conveni¬ 
ences;  please  state  salary  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  calf  man  and  test-cow 
milker;  $05  a  month  and  board.  Address 
BOX  155,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

YOUNG  girl  to  assist  with  housework  and  care 
of  children;  good  home.  MRS.  E.  V.  SHUTTS, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

COOK,  general  houseworker;  two  girls  or  cou¬ 
ple  liking  country;  near  New  York;  April  20. 
ADVERTISER  1917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — April  1,  married  man,  with  small 
family,  to  work  on  fruit  farm,  capable  of 
running  Fordson  tractor;  wages  $70  per  month, 
house  with  improvements  and  privileges.  CHAS. 
BECK,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

APRIL  1,  married  man  for  dairy  farm;  wife  to 
board  four  men;  references,  experience,  wages' 
expected  in  first  letter.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man  work  in 
dairy  washing  bottles  and  bottling  milk,  no 
experience  needed;  wife  housekeeper  for  fami¬ 
ly  of  four:  good  home,  everything  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  dairyman,  up-to-date  plant, 
milking  machines  used;  board  one  man;  or 
would  take  a  man  with  grown  son;  house  has 
all  improvements;  a  single  man  wanted  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  1919,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— About  April  1,  two  women  or  couple, 
to  do  the  work  in  a  household  of  three  adults 
and  two  children;  in  Westchester  County,  19 
miles  from  New  York;  write  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  P.  O.  BOX  426,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Competent  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man  to  take  full  charge  of  small  country 
home;  two  in  family;  located  in  New  Jersey, 
50  miles  from  New  York.  MRS.  WM.  KIE- 
HULE,  2665  Grand  Concourse,  New  York. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework,  good  plain 
cook;  experienced  in  poultry,  willing  to  care 
for  small  plant  if  necessary;  family  of  two; 
house  with  all  improvements;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  salary,  references  in  first  letter.  BOX 
103,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  reliable  single  farm  worker, 
Protestant,  American;  no  tobacco;  good  milk¬ 
er.  C.  H.  POMEROY,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  as  gardener’s 
helper  on  private  estate;  references  required; 
$60  per  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  485, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  assistant  poultrymen  on  large, 
modern  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  1946, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  Middle  Is¬ 
land,  L.  I.,  a  single  man  between  35  and  50 
years  of  age,  who  understands  general  farming, 
able  to  plow  and  do  team  work,  milk  two  cows; 
approximately  15  to  20  acres  under  cultivation; 
wages  $95  per  month,  board  on  farm  $30  per 
month.  STATE  GAME  FARM,  Sherburne, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Intelligent  and  industrious  young 
single  men  at  the  State  Game  Farm;  exeel- 
lent  opportunity  to  learn  game  farming;  pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  had  experience  feeding  poul¬ 
try  or  game  birds  and  general  knowledge  of 
agriculture;  state  particulars  in  reply;  wages 
$95  per  month,  board  on  farm  for  $30  per 
month.  STATE  GAME  FARM,  Sherburne, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — In  Columbia  County,  a  married  man; 

permanent  position  for  the  right  party;  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  salary  $00  a  month,  cottage 
and  privileges,  cottage  has  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  etc. ;  required  to  board  two  or  three 
farm  help;  state  age,  size  of  family,  farming 
experience,  references,  when  available,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  on  dairy  and  fruit  farm;  New 
Englander  preferred;  not  over  40  years;  a 
seven-room  house,  running  water;  chance  for 
advancement;  must  have  references  of  number 
of  years  in  one  place.  ADVERTISER  1934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm  in  Eastern  New  York;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  boarders  taken;  never  more 
than  14  people.  ADVERTISER  1939,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  private  estate; 

man  for  general  farm  work;  woman  to  board 
four  to  six  ment.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Wenga 
Farm,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  in 
adult  family  of  five;  good  plain  cook,  no  wash¬ 
ing;  country  place  near  New  York;  state  full 
particulars  and  wages  desired.  BOX  287,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  who  can  handle  cows 
or  most  anything  on  general  dairy  farm;  year 
round  job;  four-room  house;  also  single  man  to 
board  with  owner.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM, 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  dry  milker,  small 
dairy;  reference;  state  wages  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Man,  good  teamster  and  general 
farm  worker  for  small  farm  for  year  round 
position;  give  references  and  wages  wanted; 
state  age;  April  1.  ADVERTISER  1942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  grow  grass 
and  develop  pasture  on  143-acre  horse  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  good  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  give  experience  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1935,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HELP  wanted,  couple,  wife  first-class  cook  (no 
washing) ;  man  capable  gardener  for  small 
flower  and  vegetable  garden;  (one  who  can 
drive  a  car  preferred)  for  all-year  round  posi¬ 
tion,  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County;  three 
adults  in  family;  position  open  about  April  15; 
good  wages;  write,  stating  qualifications  and 
references  to  IRVING  RULAND,  366  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  Protestants;  man 
handy-man;  wife  to  cook;  apply,  stating 
wages  expected  to  WM.  VERNON  MELHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  38,  practical 
experience,  wishes  good  position  on  estate; 
thoroughly  accustomed  with  all  branches  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  incubators,  brooding,  feeding,  egg 
production  and  caponizing;  energetic,  good 
habits  and  a  hustler;  please  state  wages,  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1623,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

DAIRYMAN  desires  steady  employment;  young 
married  man,  practical  and  experienced,  but¬ 
ter  making,  ice  cream,  cheese,  pasteurizing, 
testing  or  manager  of  milk  plant.  ADVERTISER 
1824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man,  no  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  estate  driving  milk  or  farm 
truck;  best  of  references;  in  or  near  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ADVERTISER  1829,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  farm  superintendent  or 
working  foreman  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm  by 
an  agricultural  school  graduate  who  has  had 
four  years’  practical  experience;  for  information 
write  0.  G.  PECK,  Rockville,  Md. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  as  care¬ 
taker  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  excellent 
at  poultry,  flowers,  lawns,  no  cows;  wife  will 
assist;  references.  ADVERTISER  1841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  Scotch,  31, 
married,  life  experience  all  branches,  showing, 
A.  R.  work,  poultry,  sheep,  fruit,  handling  help, 
etc.;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1839, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  good 
gardener,  lawn,  poultry,  no  cows;  wife  will 
assist  at  housework  or  cook  at  gentleman’s 
country  home;  references;  permanent;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1842,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  German,  desires  steady  position;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  experienced,  good,  handy; 
references;  state  full  particulars.  E.  AMBEEL, 
265  Ave.  B,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  gardener,  superintendent, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate;  American, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  all  branches; 
capable,  references.  ADVERTISER  1868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  qualified,  successful  farm-dairy 
manager ;  tie  down  to  high-class  position ; 
scienced,  practical;  sterling  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S67,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  American,  16  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches;  can  make 
plant  pay  under  right  condition.  ADVERTISER 
1785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  private  estate 
preferred  or  first-class  instutional  plant  where 
best  results  are  essential;  years  of  experience; 
age  39,  married,  grown  child;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  gardener;  sober,  hon¬ 
est  and  industrious,  wants  steady  work;  mar¬ 
ried;  references.  ADVERTISER  1889,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  small  farm  by  married 
man;  boy.  ADVERTISER  18SS,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  milking  or  calf  feeding,  on 
modern  stock  farm,  by  clean,  single,  American, 
30.  ADVERTISER  1S87,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  gardener,  American,  31,  single; 

nine  years’  driving;  best  references.  BOX  419, 
East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  experienced  herdsman;  wife  capable 
assistant:  one  child,;  near  school,  usual  privi¬ 
leges  and  $175.  ADVERTISER  1881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  first-class  place. 
ADVERTISER  1882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  of  experience  desires  charge  of 
small  plant.  ADVERTISER  1883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  farm  work,  year  around;  good 
home  preference  to  big  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once  by  a  reliable  young  man;  job 
with  truck  or  tractor,  or  milk  route;  experi¬ 
enced.  LYNN  RANKIN,  Little  Marsh,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife,  house¬ 
work  ;  would  consider  furnished  house  to  board 
farm  help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
1880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  position  April  1;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  lawns,  have  chauffeur’s  license; 
best  of  reference;  wife  will  do  some  housework; 
one  child  9  years.  ADVERTISER  1877,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  single,  position  on 
private  estate  as  chauffeur  and  all  around 
man;  thoroughly  understand  gardening.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANXIOUSLY  wanting  permanent  position,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  strictly  temperate,  white,  single, 
American;  raise  100  barrels  quality  potatoes 
acre,  flowers,  etc.;  bricklayer,  useful;  no  lying 
propositions  considered  or  misrepresentations; 
$G5-$85  month,  full  board,  warm  room.  FARM¬ 
ER  GEORGE,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tell  hours 
facts,  truths. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  English,  married,  no 
family,  wishes  permanent  position  on  small 
estate;  experienced  in  all  farm,  garden  work: 
good  references;  middle-aged,  willing  and  oblig¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  1896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  herdsman;  19 
years  with  Guernseys;  married;  understand 
A.  R.  work,  good  calf  raiser.  CHAS.  LAKE 
Erdenheim,  Pa. 


estate;  gardener,  handy  all  around,  drive 
lord;  wife  willing  to  do  owner’s  laundry;  two 
children,  ages  13-11;  Long  Island  preferred.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  1899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  experienced  on  farm,  particularly 
with  tractor,  truck  repairs  and  would  be 
found  useful,  desires  permanent  position;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


feeding,  milk  production,  A.  R.  work,  dairying 
and  care  of  all  farm  animals;  best  of  references 
ADVERTISER  1893,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  one  child;  garden, 
lawns,  farm;  wife  board  men  or  other  work- 
capable;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager; 

married,  39;  life-time  experience  in  all  farm 
branches,  gardening,  poultry,  etc.;  best  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER 
1909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single;  5  years  one  place;  total 
abstainer,  no  cigarettes  or  tobacco;  honest, 
sober;  want  position  on  private  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  to  take  care  cows  and  do  stable  work; 
March  22;  willing  to  milk  test  cows;  first-class 
references;  only  first-class  need  apply  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  27,  German,  farm  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  experience  in  training  and  taking 
care  of  horses;  wishes  position  April  1  on  farm 
or  estate.  ADVERTISER  1911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER, 

dy  with 
TISER  191 


2o,  married;  general  farm  help,  han- 
liorses,  milker;  want  place.  ADVER- 
2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SM  ISS,  single,  practical,  experienced,  want  pos- 

ition  in  certified  bottling  room  or  creamery. 
AD\  ERTISER  1913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  single,  two  years  in  country, 
wants  situation  on  grain,  dairy  or  poultry 
farm;  perfect,  good  worker;  English  talking; 
references  at  hand;  state  salary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  caretaker  free  for  position 
April  1;  married  man,  no  children,  Protestant 
American,  desires  position  on  small  place;  house 
and  privileges;  references  furnished;  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


.  - - - -  »  williu  1II<1  IVf  i  , 

married,  no  children;  desires  position  on  pri- 
YAje  estate,  aIso  experienced  in  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  orchard  work;  6 

years  practical  experience  in  commercial  or¬ 
charding  ;  honest  and  reliable;  available  around 
April  20.  ADVERTISER  1907,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


.  ~ — ’  ciiuruujriuy 

experienced,  college  trained,  desires  position; 
first-class  places  need  only  apply;  commercial 
or  estate;  state  salary  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  by  elderly  man,  to  care  for 
lawn  and  garden  on  private  place.  C.  FISCH¬ 
ER,  19  Warren  Place,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  as  herdsman 

or  test  cow  feeder;  married,  45,  no  children- 
over  20  years’  experience  with  Holsteins;  have 
made  several  large  records;  or  would  consider 
entire  charge  of  small  place.  L.  G.  GLEIM 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WORKING  superintendent  desires  position  on 
estate,  large  farm  or  breeding  establishment- 
married,  one  child;  wide  experience  of  all  crops! 
purebred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling;  will  furnish  high-class  ref- 
erence  and  answer  all  letters.  ADVERTISER 
1922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position 
comercial  plant;  married. 
1923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


on  private  or 
ADVERTISER 


\V  -V.\  ll'.il- 


-rear  rouua  position  by  sober,  hon¬ 
est  worker  on  farm  where  milking  machines 
are  used;  age  27;  married,  no  children;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  1924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  woman  desires  housework  on  small 
country  place;  elderly  couple  preferred;  lo¬ 
cality  no  objection;  references;  age  31.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  place  by  mar¬ 
ried  man;  first-class  teamster  and  dairyman, 
also  good  general  farmer.  FRED  KELLING 
R.  F.  D.  32,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  with  boy  six  years,  want  position, 
housekeeper  on  farm  boardinghouse;  man  for 
general  farm  work:  have  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  expert  in  hatching,  brooding, 
caponizing,  fattening,  dressing,  egg  produc- 
tion  at  all  seasons;  married,  one  child;  sober, 
reliable,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  state  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  1928,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  495. 


Ford  owners  pleased !  The  improved 
Mobiloil  “E”  gives  a  double  surprise 


When  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  was  announced, 
some  asked,  “But  in  getting  the  new  smoothness  in 
starting  and  stopping,  how  can  you  retain  the  unusual 
freedom  from  carbon  which  we  have  always  found  in 
Mobiloil  ‘E’?” 

Our  reply  was,  “That  has  been  our  chief  concern. 
That  is  why  we  waited  years  to  change  Mobiloil  ‘E.’ 
Ingredients  used  in  many  Ford  lubricants  to  provide 
easier  starting  have  resulted  in  extra  carbon  and  valve 
troubles.  It  was  only  after  years  of  experimenting  that 
we  got  the  two  results :  Real  freedom  from  jerky  starts 
and  stops  -plus  real  freedom  from  carbon.’’ 


Today’s  Mobiloil  “E”  is  cheaper  than 
ever  to  use.  Here  is  why — 


More  Ford 
miles 

per  dollar. 


Mobiloil 

for  Fords 


By  increasing  the  life  of  transmission  bands  you  post¬ 
pone  the  expense  of  replacement.  That’s  saving  number 
one.  By  cutting  down  carbon  deposits  you  pay  for 
fewer  carbon  removal  jobs.  That’s  saving  number  two. 
Nor  is  that  all. 

The  improved  Mobiloil  “E’’  splashes  freely  in  the 
Ford  lubricating  system.  It  reaches  all  engine,  clutch 
and  transmission  parts  where  protection  is  vital.  And 
today’s  Mobiloil  “E“,  due  to  its  clinging,  resisting 
character  shows  remarkable  economies.  Less  wear. 
Fewer  repair  bills.  More  power.  A  sweeter-running 
Ford  engine. 

And  due  to  the  great  “wearing”  qualities  of 
Mobiloil  “E”  you  will  use  less  oil. 

Four  quarts  to  prove  it 

Mobiloil  “E”  will  cost  you  less  to  use  than  other  oils  despite 
the  fact  that  Mobiloil  AE”  costs  5  cents  more  per  quart.  Four 
quarts,  a  Ford  crankcase  full  of  the  genuine  Mobiloil  “E”,  will 
prove  this  to  you. 

After  you  have  once  tried  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  you  will 
want  to  keep  a  supply  on  the  farm.  A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has 
Mobiloil  “E”  in  various  sized  cans  and  drums.  Each  container 
offers  real  economy  and  convenience  in  handling  oil. 

The  year  around  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and 
Ford  truck.  In  your  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  Ask  the  Mobiloil 
dealer  what  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors  of  other  makes.  All  Mobiloil  dealers  have  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recommendations. 


VACUUM 


OIL  COMPANY 


MAIN  BRANCHES: 


Hfew  York)  (f hie  ago,  'Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Puffalo, 
Petr  on,  Pittsburgh,  zjxtinneapolis,  (§t.  £ouis,  T\an$as  (s>ity>  Pallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Give  the  Adopted  Child  a  Chance 

Not  Entirely  a  Matter  of  Work 
Story  of  a  Maine  Amazon 


FTER  reading,  with  natural  interest, 
on  page  241,  the  letter  from  Mrs.  F. 
B.  V.  concerning  her  experience  with 
adopted  children,  and  recalling  how 
often  you,  personally,  have  made 
reference  to  child  adoption,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you  might  perhaps  care  to  hear  about  our 
experience  in  this  matter.  Rather  late  in  years,  for 
we  were  rapidly  approaching  the  half  century  mark, 
my  husband  and  I  decided  to  adopt  a  boy.  We  had 
no  children,  and  because  we  were  both  very  busy 
people  we  concluded  he  should  not  he  a  baby,  yet 
neither  should  he  be  too  old  to  be  trained  in  our 
ways,  or  to  he  trained  out  of  undesirable  ways  which 
he  might  have  acquired.  We  therefore  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians, 
now  defunct,  for  a  boy  between  five 
and  seven  years  old.  We  made  no  con¬ 
dition  but  this,  that  he  should  not  be 
the  child  of  an  habitual  criminal.  We 
were  carefully  investigated,  our  char¬ 
acter,  our  reputation,  our  means  were 
all  considered,  and  being  found  satis¬ 
factory  a  6V2 -year-old  boy  was  sent  to 
us  on  probation.  It  was  probation  for 
us  as  well  as  for  him,  a  visitor  from 
the  board  arriving  unexpectedly  about 
once  a  month,  inspecting  his  bed,  in¬ 
quiring  into  his  food,  play,  work,  etc. 

After  a  year  we  legally  adopted  the  hoy 
and  supervision  then  ceased.  He  was 
not  a  strong  child  when  he  came  to  us, 
but  plenty  of  milk,  butter,  eggs  and 
green  vegetables,  plenty  of  sleep  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  have 
worked  wonders  in  him.  This  was  six 
years  ago.  He  is  now  4  ft.  11  in.  tall, 
strongly  muscled,  radiating  health  and 
energy.  Last  Winter  (1925-20)  he  did 
not  go  to  school  because  on  this  new 
place  we  could  not  dispense  with  his 
help,  and  he  kept  me  in  firewood  for 
two  stoves,  felling  trees,  trimming 
them,  sawing,  splitting  and  storing  the 
wood,  besides  helping  daddy  with  the 
building,  and  he  drives  nails  as  swiftly 
and  accurately  as  a  man. 

This  year  he  is  back  in  school  and 
we  are  not  asking  much  work  of  him 
at  present.  When  strawberry  picking 
begins,  however,  he  will  have  to  hustle. 

He  is  a  good  picker ;  we  pay  him  three 
cents  per  quart,  the  regular  scale  here. 

Last  Spring  he  picked  many  hundred 
quarts  for  our  neighbors,  besides  all  he 
picked  at  home.  He  is  allowed  to 
spend  his  money,  not  to  fritter  it  away,  a  dime  here 
and  a  nickel  there.  He  has  a  bicycle,  roller  skates, 
football,  books  and  many  other  things,  all  purchased 
with  his  own  earnings.  He  always  buys  us  presents 
at  Christmas  and  on  birthdays.  He  is  devoted  to 
us.  While  he  knows  he  is  an  adopted  child,  I  doubt 
that  he  ever  thinks  about  it;  he  often  speaks  of 
“taking  after”  daddy  or  mother.  He  hasn’t  sprouted 
any  wings  yet,  punishment  is  occasionally  the  order 
of  the  day,  but  he  is  as  good  as  most  boys,  and  a 
lot  better  than  some.  He  is  now  12%  years  old,  and 
he  knows  what  some  people  never  seem  to  learn ; 
that  pleasures  and  possessions  call  for  money,  and 
money  calls  for  work.  Also,  that  everything  has  its 
price,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  an  hour’s  stolen 
play  on  the  way  home  from  school  is  profitable  when 
it  has  to  be  paid  for  by  an  hour’s  extra  work  before 
playtime,  which,  at  this  time  of  year  usually  means 
that  no  time  for  play  is  left  before  dinner  and  les¬ 
sons  are  due.  We  always  carefully  point  out  to  him 
that  he  is  not  being  punished,  but  that,  having  helped 
himself  to  an  hour  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
restitution  must  he  made. 

We  are  trying  with  all  our  might  to  instill  in  his 
mind  a  respect  for  the  family  and  the  home,  show¬ 
ing  him  how  each  member  has  inescapable  duties 
towards  the  others,  and  how  even  the  pleasures  of 
the  individual  members  are  conditioned  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  rest.  While  the  boy  has  brought  care 
and  problems  he  has  added  immeasurably  to  our 
happiness  and  interest  in  life.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  loved  our  own  flesh  and  blood  better,  but  we 


are  not  put  to  the  test.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we 
waited  so  long,  and  that  we  did  not  make  it  three  or 
four  instead  of  one.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
further  adoptions  would  be  wise  now,  though  we 
have  not  definitely  decided  in  the  negative  since  we 
feel  rather  strongly  that  the  giving  of  one  good  citi¬ 
zen  to  the  State  does  not  fill  the  measure  of  our 
civic  duty  in  that  direction.  Putting  aside  all  emo¬ 
tional  or  sentimental  appeal,  all  thought  of  benefit  or 
blessing  to  either  parent  or  child,  there  remains 
the  cold  fact  that  if  we  are  not  leaving  behind  us 
those  whom  we  have  trained  in  honest  citizenship, 
we  have  been  derelict  in  our  duty,  and  dishonest 
recipients  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ourselves. 
Year  after  year  children  who  are  potential  good  and 


upright  citizens  are  entering  paths  which  lead  to  the 
undermining  of  their  country’s  safety  and  prosperity, 
because  so  many  of  us  fail  to  idealize  that  continuing 
safety  and  prosperity  are  to  be  bought  only  at  a 
price,  the  price  of  setting  the  feet  of  children  in  the 
right  paths.  There  are  so  many  noisy,  flag-waving 
citizenship  slackers  who  think  their  whole  duty 
done  when  they  criticize  the  other  party  and  brag 
of  their  own,  forgetting  that  to  build  an  enduring 
good  government  we  must  not  let  too  many  rotten 
bricks  get  into  the  wall,  and  that  we  have  to  be  get¬ 
ting  ready  now,  the  bricks  for  the  story  above  us. 
The  fathers  laid  a  magnificent  foundation,  but  the 
best  foundation  in  the  world  cannot  save  from  de¬ 
struction  a  building  erected  from  shoddy  material. 
There  is  a  terrifying  lot  of  shoddy  material  being 
gotten  ready  for  the  building  right  now.  So  here 
is  the  chance  for  all  good  citizens,  concerned  about 
the  enduring  character  of  the  republic,  to  get  busy. 
Give  a  home  and  loving,  firm  training  to  a  child,  to 
two  or  three  children,  never  mind  considering 
whether  it  will  “pay,”  (it  will  all  right,  but  let  not 
that  be  the  motive),  and  you  will  have  gone  a  good 
way  towards  paying  for  the  blessings  and  privi¬ 
leges  you  like  to  talk  and  sing  about,  and  also  to¬ 
ward  giving  future  generations  something  to  sing 

about.  ELLEN  SELIN. 

Virginia. 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  letters  on  adopting 
children  it  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  charity  to  adopt 
a  homeless  child  in  good  faith,  but  it  seems  most 
farm  folks  want  to  adopt  children  for  the  service 


they  can  get  out  of  them,  which  strikes  me  as  a  most 
selfish  motive,  and  unjust  to  the  child.  In  a  recent 
letter  the  object  of  adopting  a  child  from  an  or¬ 
phan  asylum  was  to  help  with  a  lot  of  work,  as 
hired  men  were  scarce  and  wages  high,  and  the 
child  at  the  age  of  IS  was  to  receive  $50  and  some 
clothes  in  payment  for  its  services.  We  had  to  pay 
$00  per  month  with  board  to  a  husky  boy  of  17,  and 
when  something  peeved  him  he  left  us.  I  adopted 
a  child  three  days  after  it  was  born,  when  its 
mother  died,  and  when  I  came  before  a  judge  (who 
is  now  mayor  of  a  large  city)  to  have  the  papers 
signed,  he  looked  at  me  intently  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  “Madam,  do  you  realize  the  responsibility  you 
are  assuming?  You  know  sheltering  a  child  isn’t  the 
only  fundamental  thing.”  I  always  re¬ 
membered  that  remark,  for  later  on  the 
child’s  welfare,  education  and  environ¬ 
ment  was  given  important  considera¬ 
tion. 

When  a  child  is  adopted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  with  chores  and  work 
on  a  farm  its  education  and  self-im¬ 
provement  must  be  neglected  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Such  a  child  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  become  indifferent  to  school 
home  work,  reading  or  studying,  since 
the  school  day  is  pretty  long,  and  work 
must  be  done.  There  isn’t  much  time  for 
studying  and  recreation  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  when  such  boys  and  girls 
reach  maturity  and  find  they  don't 
want  to  remain  on  farms,  and  haven’t 
been  trained  for  other  vocations  they 
'become  what  most  people  call  drifters. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  he  a  good 
thing  if  orphan  asylums  or  other  or¬ 
ganizations  who  place  children  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes  would  keep  in  touch  with 
them  and  investigate  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  they  are  given  a  square 

deal.  MARIE  M.  HIM  WICK. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Women  Farmer  in  Maine 

HE  accompanying  pictures  of  Jes¬ 
sie  B.  Gibson  of  Maine,  portray 
the  remarkable  achievement  of  a  true 
New  England  girl,  a  genuine  farmer¬ 
ette  who  carries  on  her  farm  work 
alone,  keeping  two  cows  and  a  large 
number  of  hens.  She  raises  a  bunch  of 
raspberries  and  strawberries  each 
Summer,  selling  nearly  $200  worth  in 
season  of  1926.  Miss  Gibson  can  swing 
a  scythe  with  the  best  farmer  in  York. 
Scorning  the  proffered  assistance  of  her  sister’s 
husband  she  has  this  Winter  sawed  down  and  cut 
up  with  ax  and  saw  a  large  wood  pile.  The  two 
pieures  were  taken  February  5,  while  she  was  at 
work.  She  also  raises  all  the  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables  used  in  the  family.  She  comes  from  good 
Yankee  stock — was  born  in  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 
This  achievement  should  be  duplicated  by  every  real 
girl  who  claims  the  distinction  of  being  a  farmer¬ 
ette.  WILLIAM  E.  BIXBY. 


Give  Us  Education  That  Educates 

TEACHER’S  article  on  education  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  February  5  reminds  one  of  the  old 
saying  that,  “One  can  be  too  close  to  the  trees  to  see 
the  woods.”  As  a  class,  I  hold  teachers  in  high  es¬ 
teem  in  a  personal  way,  but  I  believe  that  one  who 
never  did  a  thing  in  the  world  but  attend  school 
and  teach  school  would  have  a  lopsided,  impractical 
and  meager  education.  And  that  may  easily  be  the 
reason  why  so  many  professional  educators  are 
chock-full  of  theories  that  don’t  work  worth  a  cent 
outside  of  their  school  room.  The  old-time  college 
graduate  used  to  harp  on  Greek  and  Latin  because 
that  was  about  all  that  he  had  learned  in  his  day, 
and  the  present-day  schoolmaster  insists  on  teaching 
every  pupil  the  same  subjects  that  he  had  in  school. 

Courses  of  study  in  most  of  the  consolidated 
schools  are  planned  as  though  every  pupil  in  the 
grades  will  go  through  high  school,  and  that  every 
high  school  pupil  will  go  to  college,  which  is  an 
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absurdity ;  for  only  a  fraction  attend  high  school 
and  a  still  smaller  fraction  attend  college.  Even  at 
that,  since  college  attendance  has  become  a  fad  with 
rich  people,  more  attend  than  is  good  for  either  col¬ 
lege  or  pupil.  Our  large  universities  are  overflow¬ 
ing  with  pupils  who  are  by  nature  mentally  or 
morally  unfit  for  higher  education. 

I  heard  President  Little  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  say  that  he  was  trying  to  discourage  the  entry 
of  that  class,  and  that  lie  did  not  consider  that  the 
recipient  of  a  high  school  diploma  was  always  a  fit 
subject  to  be  admitted  to  the  university.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University 
holds  similar  views. 

It  is  no  credit  to  any  educational  system  to  turn 
out  such  a  product  as  a  Loeb,  Leopold  or  Princess 
Tarhata ;  too  much  like  trying  to  make  a  whistle  out 
of  a  pig’s  tail  does  the  pig  no  good,  is  a  failure  as  a 
whistle,  and  incidentally,  is  expensive  to  taxpayers. 

I  firmly  believe  in  a  college  education  for  those 
who  thirst  for  such  knowledge  and  are  morally 
strong,  but  a  large  majority  of  young  people  have 
no  taste  for  and  no  particular  fitness  for  so-called 
higher  education.  The  child  that  has  learned  the 
multiplication  table  and  can  read  and  write  has  a 
fair  start  so  far  as  school  work  is  concerned.  As 
evidence  that  a  consolidated  school  training  is  not 
go  essential  as  our  educators  would  have  us  believe, 
witness  the  case  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  is  one 
of  the  very  best  informed  of  all  men.  Edison  never 
attended  any  school.  Or  the  case  of  Henry  Ford, 
world's  richest  man,  a  product  of  a  little  country 
district  school  of  Michigan.  The  district  school  not 
only  furnishes  the  fundamentals  of  a  school  educa¬ 
tion,  it  allows  the  child  to  remain  close  to  home, 
and  there  is  no  other  place  like  “Home  Sweet  Home’’ 
for  either  youth  or  age. 

I  went  to  a  little  red  sclioolhouse  until  I  entered 
a  city  high  school.  Excepting  that  the  high  school 
credit  enabled  me  to  enter  college,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  of  a  single  instance  in  which  my  high  school 
training  was  of  any  marked  value  in  after  life, 
where  I  have  practiced  farming,  banking,  chemical 
engineering,  and  was  chief  chemist  or  superintendent 
for  20  years  in  refineries.  Every  day  in  all  these 
years  I  have  been  using  knowledge  obtained  in  the 
little  district  school  and  in  technical  colleges,  but 
not  the  high  school  lore.  The  little  Latin,  French, 
German,  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry  and 
history  that  the  pupil  gets  out  of  his  consolidated 
or  high  school  course  is  a  mere  smatter,  and  of  lit¬ 
tle  practical  use  unless  he  pursues  the  subjects 
further,  so  I  think  that  the  youth  who  has  missed  a 
literary  high  school  course  need  not  feel  great  re¬ 
morse.  Even  in  those  few  cases  where  consolida¬ 
tion  would  probably  prove  advantageous,  I  think 
it  should  never  be  made  without  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  each  district.  a.  n.  c. 

Michigan. 

Big  Rocks  in  Iowa 

HERE  do  you  suppose  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  197  was  taken?  Probably  the  average 
reader  will  say  “That  must  have  come  from  New 
Hampshire  or  somewhere  along  the  rockbound  coast 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  when  they  struck 
this  country.”  It  looks  like  it,  but  the  guess  is 
wrong.  That  picture  was  taken  in  Howard  Co., 
Iowa.  The  average  eastern  farmer  thinks  of  Iowa 
as  a  level  sweep  of  prairie  where  a  man  can  start  in 
the  morning  with  his  plow  and  travel  just  about  all 
day  without  running  into  anything  that  would  stop 
his  progress.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea  we  get  in  the 
East  from  what  we  read  about  the  western  prairies. 
The  sight  of  this  big  rock  ought  to  give  us  something 
of  a  shock,  for  this  picture  was  certainly  taken  in 
Howard  County.  We  do  not  know  how  many  rocks 
of  this  size  there  are  out  there,  but  evidently  in  this 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  close  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  line,  there  are  rocks  enough  to  build  a  few 
foundations  at  least. 

It  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  people  when  they 
realize  where  these  rocks  are  located  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  show  that  human  nature  is  very 
much  the  same,  no  matter  where  it  is  located,  for 
wherever  there  are  rocks  and  mountains,  young  peo¬ 
ple  always  like  to  climb  to  the  top  so  that  they  may 
see  what  there  is  on  the  other  side.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  this  vision  and  desire  to  know  what 
there  was  across  the  valley  that  induced  so  many 
Yankee  boys  and  girls  to  climb  over  the  hills  and 
start  for  Iowa.  Now,  here  they  are  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  still  looking  west  and  wondering  where 
they  may  find  new  worlds  to  conquer.  This  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  has  cropped  out  in  all  ages,  and  it 
has  had  much  to  do  with  mixing  up  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
true  American  stock. 


Payment  for  Advanced  Tuition 

TThe  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated  several  times  that  through 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  year,  country  dis¬ 
tricts  were  not  to  be  forced  to  pay  excess  tuition  in 
case  children  are  sent  outside  the  district  for  high  school 
or  other  advanced  tuition.  We  were  clearly  told  by  a 
representative  from  the  Albany  department  that  many 
high  school  districts  would  receive  all  or  cpiite  .$123 
from  the  State  for  each  pupil.  This  did  not  work  out 
in  practice,  and  the  Legislature  has  now  changed  the 
law.  The  following  statement  tells  the  story:] 

LAST  year  the  Legislature  repealed  the  provision  of 
law  which  expressly  required  country  districts  to 
pay  excess  tuition.  The  expectation  was  that  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  State  aid  apportioned  to  high 
school  districts  there  would  be  no  need  for  high  school 
districts  charging  excess  tuition.  In  practice,  however, 
the  amended  law  did  not  fulfill  expectations.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  was  that  many  high  school  districts  re¬ 
ceived  the  increased  aid  through  the  additional  teach¬ 
ers’  quota  rather  than  from  the  equalization  quota. 
Under  the  teachers’  quota  additional  pupils  may  not  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  aid,  while  the  number  of  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  very  largely  constitutes  the 
basis  for  apportionments  under  the  equalization  quota. 
The  result  is  that  a  high  school  district  still  receives 
only  $50  non-resident  academic  tuition  from  the  State 
provided  all  additional  State  aid  was  apportioned  un¬ 
der  the  teachers’  quota  instead  of  under  the  equaliza- 
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tion  quota.  Every  kind  of  condition  exists  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Many  high  school  districts  are  receiving  ap¬ 
proximately  $123  non-resident  tuition  per  pupil  from 
the  State.  Many  other  districts  are  receiving  all  the 
way  from  the  minimum,  $50  per  pupil,  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  $123. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  confusion  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  sections  of  the  State  the  Legislature  has 
re-enacted  the  law  requiring  country  districts  to  pay 
excess  tuition.  We  should  seek  amendments  to  the  law 
which  will  relieve  the  burden  carried  by  country  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  still  required  to  pay  excess  tuition. 

The  above  statement,  or  one  based  on  the  above  facts, 
should  be  printed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  placed  back  the  old  law  on  the  statute  books. 

D.  BOYD  DEVEXDORF. 


Substitute  for  Hay 

I  have  about  two  acres  of  truck  ground  from  last 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  sow  something  in  this  for 
green  feed  for  my  cows.  What  can  I  put  in  that  will 
give  me  a  lot  of  early  feed?  I  want  something  that 
will  come  on  soon,  as  feed  is  scarce,  and  will  have  no 
pasture  to  amount  to  anything.  J.  w.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  this  season  every  year  we  have  many  calls  from 
people  who  want  to  know  what  they  can  plant  as 
a  substitute  for  hay.  Some  of  these  folks  have  lost 
the  seeding  during  the  Winter;  others  have  small  places 
so  that  they  cannot  raise  their  own  fodder  excepting 
by  using  an  acre  or  two  for  some  substitutes,  and  for 
other  reasons  given.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better 
substitute  for  a  hay  crop  than  oats  and  Canada  peas 
seeded  together  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  We  use  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  and 
about  2 bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  They  can  be  put 
in  with  a  drill,  if  desired,  or  the  peas  can  be  spread  on 
the  ground  first  and  put  under  with  a  small  plow  or 
chopped  in  with  a  disk.  Then  the  oats  are  seeded  and 
worked  under  with  almost  any  tool  that  will  cover  them. 
The  oats  generally  start  first  and  the  peas  follow.  The 
oats  are  expected  to  grow  straight  and  give  the  pea- 


vines  a  chance  to  twine  around  them,  thus  keeping  the 
vines  off  the  ground.  About  90  days  more  or  less  are 
required  to  fit  the  crop.  When  used  for  hay  it  should 
be  cut  about  when  the  little  peas  begin  to  show  in  the 
pods.  The  crop  can  be  cut  and  handled  about  like 
clover  hay,  and  it  makes  a  very  good  substitute.  Then 
after  this  hay  is  harvested,  unless  the  ground  is  too  dry, 
the  soil  can  be  plowed  or  chopped  up  with  a  disk.  Then 
either  Japanese  millet,  Sudan  grass,  Soy  beans  or  fod¬ 
der  corn  can  be  seeded.  What  we  call  fodder  corn  is 
ordinary  field  corn  scattered  thickly  in  a  furrow  or  row 
so  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  growth  to  stalk  but  few 
if  any  ears.  Soy  beans  make  a  very  good  following  for 
oats  and  peas.  They  can  be  seeded  in  drills  or  furrows 
and  cultivated  like  any  other  crop.  At  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  either  the  corn  or  the  Soy  beans,  rye  or 
wheat  with  Alsike  clover  can  be  seeded  in  the  crop  and 
worked  in  with  a  cultivator.  After  the  corn  or  Soy 
beans  have  been  harvested,  then  the  seeded  grain  or 
clover  will  come  on,  cover  the  ground  through  the  Fall 
and  give  another  good  hay  crop  in  the  Spring.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  combinations  which  can  be  used 
but  these  have  generally  proved  very  satisfactory. 


New  Plans  for  Farming 

We  would  like  your  opinion  or  advice  about  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  of  our  farming  system.  My  father  has 
been  a  market  gardener  most  of  his  life.  He  is  getting 
too  old  for  the  constant  work  which  trucking  demands. 
This  past  year  we  invested  in  a  new  farm,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  growing  vegetables  with  the  aid  of  boy 
labor  from  a  nearby  reform  school.  The  year  has  been 
a  bad  one  financially,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  father 
wear  himself  out  with  work  and  worry.  I  am  consider¬ 
ing  working  away  for  a  steady  wage,  which  will  cover 
taxes  and  interest  on  the  place,  until  the  time  when  we 
hope  to  sell  it  at  a  profitable  rise  in  value.  The  problem 
is  to  farm  it  on  some  system  which  will  not  require  too 
much  work  from  my  father,  which  would  yet  yield 
some  income,  and  keep  the  place  from  growing  into 
weeds.  A  neighbor  farmer  has  suggested  that  we  put 
the  farm  (45  acres)  in  clover  or  grass,  which  he  would 
then  cut,  put  our  half  where  we  wanted  it,  and  do  all 
work  connected  with  haymaking.  At  the  same  time 
the  clover  would  benefit  the  land.  However,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  farm  has  been  limed  recently,  and  there  is 
no  clover  at  present  to  judge  by. 

We  had  also  considered  growing  forage  and  perhaps 
Soy  beans  and  corn,  and  using  it  to  fatten  feeder  steers. 
However,  stock-raising  is  something  we  are  unfamiliar 
with,  beyond  caring  for  our  single  cow  and  our  three 
work  animals.  We  tried  to  see  a  way  to  prepare  the 
land  for  clover  or  mixed  hay  (Plan  No.  1)  by  having 
a  man  here  just  long  enough  to  prepare  and  seed  the 
land,  but  by  that  time  we  would,  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
keep  the  two  mules,  have  to  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice. 
Another  way  was  to  hire  a  farmer  with  a  tractor,  but 
farmers  all  are  too  busy  with  their  own  farms  to  till 
other  men’s  land.  Whether  we  would  keep  all  the  work 
animals  or  not.  after  preparing  the  land,  we  felt  that 
poultry  might  be  a  helpful  side  line,  giving  work,  but 
not  heavy  work,  to  keep  my  father  in  shape.  We  have 
always  had  a  few  chickens,  sometimes  as  many  as  100, 
so  we  have  a  little  experience  with  them,  but  previously 
they  have  always  been  a  slighted  side  line,  and  as  a 
result  have  not  often  paid. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
about  the  practice  of  certain  poultrymen  lately  of  using 
ready-mixed  poultry  feeds  and  finding  them  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  home-mixed  when  facilities,  labor  and  other 
items  are  considered.  Does  this  refer  just  to  the 
mashes,  or  does  it  also  include  the  grain  ration? 

Pennsylvania.  henry  b.  engle. 

ERE  is  another  case  for  general  discussion.  It 
presents  a  problem  which  a  good  many  farmers 
are  facing.  On  the  whole  we  should  favor  plan  No. 
1  with  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  of  the  plan  of  keeping 
chickens.  It  will  cost  some  money  to  fit  the  land 
for  grass  and  clover  but  this  fitting  will  help  the 
land  and  will  give  an  income  for  several  years. 
As  you  say  the  trouble  will  be  to  get  this  labor  per¬ 
formed.  That  is  a  local  matter  which  no  outsider 
can  settle.  As  for  the  plan  of  keeping  chickens  by 
the  “all  mash”  method— that  is  advocated  strongly 
in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster,  Ohio.  As  was  the  case  in  that  proposi¬ 
tion  printed  on  page  2SS,  these  things  cannot  well 
be  settled  by  any  single  person.  They  demand  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion.  These  problems  are  forced  upon  us 
by  outside  conditions  which  we  cannot  well  control, 
and  they  are  worth  a  wide  and  varied  discussion. 


Geese  and  Quack  Grass 

Do  you  think  geese  would  kill  out  quack  grass?  There 
is  quite  a  lot  of  it  on  our  farm  and  my  father  thought 
they  might  eat  it  off  until  they  killed  it.  J.  s.  H. 

THEY  would  keep  the  quack  grass  down  if  the 
field  is  heavily  stocked  with  them,  but  would 
not  kill  it  out  completely.  We  have  tried  this  in  a 
small  way.  Some  of  the  smaller  cotton  planters  in 
the  South  have  tried  it.  The  geese  nip  oft'  the  grass 
but  rarely  touch  the  cotton.  So  long  as  a  stem  of 
the  grass  is  left  above  ground  the  plant  will  live  and 
propagate  from  its  roots.  We  think  this  use  of  geese 
will  help  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  clean  the 
land  by  thorough  culture. 


.  We  have  a  number  of  letters  from  people  who  ask  if 
it  would  not  be  a  profitable  scheme  to  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  and  then  when  the  property  is  sold  at  a  tax  sale 
buy  it  in  at  a  low  figure.  You  would  probably  be 
forced  to  pay  not  only  the  full  tax  with  interest,  but  the 
cost  of  the  sale  and  the  expenses. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Some  Reports  on  the 
Cortland  Apple 

[These  are  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  to  men  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  fruited  and  watched  the 
Cortland  apple  for  a  number  of  years.] 

In  1915  I  received  one  Cortland  apple 
tree  from  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  planted  it  in  a  block  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Tolman.  The  fifth  year  it  bore, 
and  has  continued  each  year  since,  lately 
bearing  from  three  to  five  bushels  per 
year,  alternating  light  and  heavy  crops. 
The  fruit  was  thinned.  The  tree  lias 
made  12  to  20  in.  growth  yearly,  has 
stood  30  degrees  below  zero,  and  has 
never  .killed  back  an  inch.  It  is  a  freer 
grower  than  McIntosh  and  has  crotches 
as  goo&as  Tolman,  The  apple  is  slightly 
larger  than  McIntosh;  quality  below  the 
McIntosh  in  Fall,  fully  as  good  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  when  it  is  then  richer  in  flavor. 
Both  are  Winter  apples  with  us.  The 
color  is  uneven  and  averages  below  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  They  are  high  colored  in  sun  and 
green  striped,  under  foliage.  They  are 
regular  in  shape  and  pack  well.  Cort¬ 
land  holds  to  the  tree  the  best  of  any  ap¬ 
ple  I  know.  After  a  gale,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  McIntosh  and 
Spy,  few  Cortlands  will  be  found,  and 
those  frequently  having  carried  the  wood 
with  them.  It  is  inclined  to  grow  in 
bunches  of  two  and  three  and  these  need 
thinning.  It  sells  locally  the  same  as 
McIntosh.  I  know  of  no  fault  except  per¬ 
centage  of  low-colored  fruit.  It  is  a 
splendid  tree  and  a  high-grade  apple. 

WALTER  M.  HARDY. 

Penoboscot  Co.,  Me. 

We  have  been  growing  two  trees  of  the 
Cortland  at  the  State  Fruit  Breeding 
Farm  for  several  years.  They  have 
fruited  for  the  last  four  seasons  and  seem 
to  be  well  worthy  of  further  trial.  The 
trees  have  been  apparently  as  hardy  as 
Wealthy,  but  of  course  we  will  need  to 
base  our  ultimate  recommendations  _  on 
the  behavior  of  the  variety  in  a  wider 
test.  I  have  sent  out  nursery  trees  of 
the  Cortland  to  quite  a  number  of  our 
co-operative  test  plantings,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  have  sent  out  through  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  either  scion 
wood  of  the  Cortland  or  nursery  trees. 
This  year  we  have  listed  50  Cortland 
trees  for  distribution  to  the  trial  sta¬ 
tions.  You  will  see  from  this  statement 
that  we  are  planning  to  give  the  variety 
a  thorough  test  througlmut  Minnesota. 
There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  apples 
of  quality  which  is  leading  here  to  an 
increased  use  of  the  McIntosh.  The 
seedlings  of  the  McIntosh,  such  as  Early 
McIntosh,  Cortland  and  Macoun  are  re¬ 
ceiving  our  careful  attention,  with  the 
view  that  we  may  possibly  be  able  to 
use  all  of  these  here  in  spreading  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  season.  w.  G.  brierley. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

With  us  on  our  soil,  which  is  light  to 
medium,  the  tree  growth  of  Cortland  is 
strong,  equal  to  or  better  than  McIntosh. 
The  type  of  growth  is  the  best  of  any 
variety  we  know  of.  It  is  an  early  bear¬ 
er  as  well  as  an  annual  bearer.  _  The  size 
is  larger  than  McIntosh,  but  a  little  more 
uneven  in  size.  The  color  is  better  than 
McIntosh.  It  hangs  to  the  tree  practi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  Ben  Davis.  It  keeps 
twice  as  long  in  common  storage  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  The  majority  of  the  consumers 
that  we  have  asked  to  try  it  have  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  McIntosh.  It  makes  better 
pies  and  sauce  than  McIntosh.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  bears  out  every  claim  that  we 
ever  heard  Dr.  Hedrick  make  for  the 
Cortland.  c.  e.  &  h.  w.  Hathaway. 

Newport  Co.,  R.  I. 

In  regard  to  the  Cortland  apple  I  have 
one  of  the  original  trees  sent  out  by 
Geneva.  The  rabbits  cut  it  off  at  two 
years,  but  it  sprouted  above  the  bud.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  cut  $75 
worth  of  scions  from  it  the  last  four  or 
five  years  it  has  borne  four  crops.  They 
will  hang  until  picked,  as  I  picked  them 
twice  October  29,  but  too  long  on  the  tree 
hurts  the  quality.  Last  year  I  picked 
them  earlier,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  in 
condition  to  eat,  my  family  all  preferred 
them  to  McIntosh.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  bear  freely  on  the  new  wood 
they  will  commence  bearing  two  or  three 
years  younger  than  McIntosh.  They  are 
large,  good  shape,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
color  quite  as  well  as  McIntosh.  The 
tree  with  me  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
drooping,  but  is  a  very  fast  grower,  tough 
and  hardy.  I  still  have  a  few  apples, 
and  I  much  prefer  them  to  Baldwin  as 
they  sell  much  easier.  L.  J.  clifton. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  original  little  Cortland  tree  from 
the  Geneva  station  was  set  in  the  orchard 
in  1921.  From  this  tree  I  now  have  over 
3,000  top-worked  trees  in  my  orchards. 
These  trees  have  furnished  many  thou¬ 
sand  buds  and  grafts  and  yielded  six  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruit  in  1926,  with  promise  of  a 
much  larger  crop  in  1927.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  Cortland  with  me  in  1926  and 
the  strong  growth  and  set  of  fruit  buds 
for  1927  justify  my  belief  that  it  is  a 
great  commercial  apple  of  fine  quality. 
Vigorous  and  apparently  hardy,  the  tree 
promises  to  live  long  and  bear  freely  of 
large,  well-colored,  handsome  fruit  of 


quality  appealing  to  consumers  who  like 
the  McIntosh-type  apple. 

It  bears  very  young  and  annually.  My 
best  tree,  from  a  single  graft  set  in  1922, 
bore  about  30  apples  in  1925,  and  last 
Fall  yielded  110  apples  2%  to  3*4  in., 
nine  apples  2%  in.,  and  one  cull.  For 
flavor  the  crop  should  be  housed  between 
October  1st  and  20th,  as  it  hangs  until 
its  quality  loses  snap  in  November.  Cort¬ 
land  in  cold  storage  is  a  late  Winter  ap¬ 
ple,  its  better  flavor  not  developing  un¬ 
til  McIntosh  is  passing  its  best,  so  that 
these  two  varieties  will  cover  the  season 
from  October  until  June  without  a  break. 

The  flavor  and  texture  of  Cortland 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  precocious, 
ill  developed  fruit  grown  on  terminal 
buds  of  very  young  trees,  or  on  trees 
which  have  been  heavily  cut  for  grafts, 
as  the  normal  commercial  crop  grown  on 
shorter  fruit  spurs  is  far  better  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  percentage  of  “A”  grade  fruit 
on  Cortland,  like  its  parent  McIntosh, 
runs  very  high. 

The  climatic  line  of  best  development 
of  Cortland  probably  runs  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  through  the  Hudson  Valley  to 
Western  New  York.  A  few  more  years 
of  experiment  may  determine  whether  it 
will  develop  wTell  further  north,  or  grow 
coarse  and  lose  quality  south  of  this 
area.  W.  H.  hart. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Cortland  tree  grows  very  well 
with  us ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  good  a  grower 
as  we  have  and  the  fruit  we  had  was 
grown  from  grafts  inserted  on  a  Wagner 
tree.  The  fruit  of  the  Cortland  with  us 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  McIntosh, 
round  to  conical  in  shape.  In  color  it  is 
bright  red  with  darker  red  splashed  and 
striped  with  carmine.  The  flesh  is  white, 
often  with  a  pinkish  tinge.  It  is  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  subacid  and  aromatic,  and 
about  two  weeks  later  than  the  McIn¬ 
tosh.  CLARENCE  JT.  KIRBY. 

Monroe  Co.,  Mich. 

In  regard  to  the  pollination  relation  of 
the  Cortland  and  McIntosh,  this  year  one 
of  us  secured  60  seeds  from  the  cross 
McIntosh  X  Cortland,  another  obtained 
42  seeds,  and  still  another  211  seeds  of 
the  same  combination.  In  the  recipro¬ 
cal  cross,  we  obtained  41  seeds  this  sea¬ 
son  and  another  party  101.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  two  varieties  may  be  inter- 
planted  without  fear  as  to  their  ability 
to  cross  fertilize  one  another.  E.  W. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Muck  and  Marl  for  Fruit 
Trees 

I  have  about  six  acres  of  meadow  land 
consisting  of  one  foot  of  muck  and  from 
3  to  12  ft.  of  marl.  I  have  tried  it  on 
corn  and  it  produces  a  dark  rich  color, 
but  the  corn  did  not  grow  any  higher. 
Possibly  this  was  because  last  year  was 
so  dry.  Would  it  be  good  for  fruit  trees, 
and  if  so  would  it  be  better  than  manure? 

Wilton,  N.  Y.  w.  F.  c. 

Fruit  trees  respond  to  nitrogen  appli¬ 
cations,  and  that  is  about  all.  Lime  does 
not  benefit  them  excepting  as  it  may  im¬ 
prove  the  orchard  cover  crop  and  so  bene¬ 
fit  the  trees  indirectly.  Yet  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  give  the  orchard  a  top-dressing 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  improving  the 
cover  crop.  The  material  should  be 
valuable  for  corn  and  other  farm  crops. 

H.  B.  t. 


Grapes  and  Currants  from 
Cuttings 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  cut  slips  from 
currant  bushes  and  grapes?  Is  it  this 
last  year’s  sprouts  which  should  be  taken? 
How  many  buds  are  left?  Can  slips  be 
cut  into  two  or  more  pieces?  H.  G.  w. 

For  best  results  you  should  have  taken 
your  cuttings  last  Fall  or  in  early  Win¬ 
ter,  before  severe  cold  weather,  and 
stored  them  in  sand,  moss,  or  sawdust 
in  a  cellar  until  Spring.  You  may  have 
some  success  by  taking  the  cuttings  at 
once  and  treating  them  in  the  same  way. 
For  the  grape  take  vigorous  wood  of 
good  diameter,  but  not  too  long-jointed. 
Usually  about  10  or  12  in.  of  wood  makes 
a  cutting,  two  buds  to  the  cutting,  the 
bottom  cut  being  close  to  the  bud.  As 
many  cuttings  may  be  made  from  one 
shoot  as  the  vigor  and  desirability  of  the 
wood  permits.  With  currants  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  essentially  the  same,  the  vigor- 
our  sucker  growths  being  used.  Cur¬ 
rants  strike  root  readily,  and  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  them  even  though 
you  take  the  cuttings  this  Spring. 

H.  B.  T. 


Leaking  Flower  Pit 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  stop  flower 
pit  from  leaking  water?  It  is  dug  near 
a  tree  but  is  concreted  in  back  and  end. 


Water  runs  in  very  bad,  it  seems  to  fol¬ 
low  the  tree  roots.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  make  inexpensive  but  substantial  con-  j 
crete  walks  for  farm  home,  to  run  from  j 
dwelling  to  buildings?  E.  H.  G. 

Undoubtedly  the  tree  roots  are  the 
cause  of  the  flower  pit  leaking.  The 
remedy  is  to  dig  a  space  3  in.  of  earth 
alongside  of  concrete  on  the  sides  and 
ends  a  little  lower  than  bottom  of  pit, 
then  fill  in  these  spaces  with  concrete 
(one  cement  to  three  sand).  To  make  a 
good  concrete  walk  dig  out  the  earth  a 
foot  deep,  fill  with  cinders  pounded  solid, 
within  3  in.  of  level  of  ground.  Place 
strips  3  in.  wide  along  the  sides  and  fill 
in  with  concrete,  laying  an  eighth  inch 
strip  across  the  walk  every  3  ft.  Use 
one  of  cement  to  three  of  sand ;  have  a 
straight  edge  to  work  back  and  forth  to 
make  walk  level.  W.  P. 
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PEACH  TREES 

BUDDED  DIRECTLY  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AND  AT  PRE  WAR  PRICES 


THE  following  list  are  all  well  rooted, 
fine  little  trees  which  will  make  just  as 
good  orchards  as  our  larger  grades.  The 
trees  need  not  be  shipped  until  desired,  but 
order  at  once  as  the  following  list  is  offered 
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5/16  in  Cal.  2% -4  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

lVi-2  ft. 

Greensboro  (\V)  . 

100 

119 

10 

Arp  Beauty  ( Y)  .... 

141 

182 

85 

Carman  (W)  . . 

.  681 

505 

250 

Rochester  (Y)  . 

539 

375 

264 

Hiley  (W)  . 

.  562 

495 

407 

Champion  (W)  . 

92 

72 

32 

Belle  of  Georgia  (W) . 

735 

500 

442 

Early  Elberta  (Y)  . .  . 

664 

628 

287 

Elberta  (Y)  . 

5000 

4000 

2700 

J.  H.  Hale  (Y)  . 

1700 

1600 

1550 

Roberta  (Y)  . 

120 

70 

42 

Late  Crawford  (Y)  .. 

42 

34 

24 

Lizzie  (Y)  . 

585 

407 

285 

Fox  Seedling  (W)  . .  . 

202 

194 

95 

Prices — Each 

10 

100 

1000 

5/16  in.  2%-4  ft. $0.30 

$2.50 

$15.00 

$125.00 

2-3  ft . 20 

1.50 

12.60 

100.00 

l%-2  ft . 15 

1.00 

9.00 

75.00 

We  can  also  furnish  larger  sizes.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  and  also  send 
for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock,  free. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  on  these  big  moneymakers 

100  1,000  5,000 

Premier .  $  .85  $1.50  $21.38 

Lupton . . . 85  1.50  *  21.38 

Sen.  Dunlap . 75  3.75  17.85 

22  Othev  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  Varieties. 
Order  direet.  Free  Catalog  of  Culture  and  Prices. 
ItAYNEK  BUOS.  SALISBURY,  Mil. 


ladiolus 

Order  NOW!  ^ 
SO'f^fBulbs  $lsog 

V 4  to  lYa  in.  in  diameter 

This  choice  mixture  contains 
nil  colors,  including  many  fine 
named  sorts,  such  as,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Mrs, 
Pendleton,  Peace,  Panama, 
Schwaben,  Halley  and  others.1 
These  will  all  bloom  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  You’ll  be  delighted  with 
their  size  and  beauty  of  color. 

Send  $1.50  today,  check  or 
money  order. 

FREE  Gladiolus  booklet  on  request 

N.  Leon  Winner 
Gox  26  West  Grove,  Penna> 


1 A  A  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1VU  BULBS  for  $1.00  RS 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  From  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


i  I  r  A  I  PI  Utah  Grown  -  $15.00 a bu. 
A  |  b  A  I  bn  Grimm,  Certified  -  25.75  a  bu. 
nLI  M LI  n  Canadian,  Variegated  18.00  a  bu. 

Freight  Paid  on  1  bushel — Bags  free 

Ours  is  scarified  to  insure  good  strong  sprouts. 

All  our  stocks  of  above  are  Northern  grown — very 
hardy,  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.  Ask  for  sample. 


Send  for  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 


35  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Busina 
ertile  soil  in  the  heart  . 
fruit  plants  and  orname: 
our  specialty.  NewMastodon  Eve 
Strawberry — Latham  Re 
Red  Leaved  Japai 

utnervarietieslisted  inournew  Cat- 
alog  No.  S3S  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  NL  SCARFF  &  SONS.  New  Carlisle,  < 


Grafted  Pecan  Trees 

FOR  THE  CORN  COUNTRY 

Illinois  Varieties.  Beautiful.  Hardy.  Bear 
as  soon  as  slower  apples.  Can  crack  in  your 
hands.  Kernels  in  whole  halves.  Sweet  and 
tasty.  Shade  trees  that  work.  Catalogue. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Round  Hill,  Va. 


CORSON’S  NURSERIES  of  Avondale,  Pa. 

have  Cortland  Apples,  Washington  Asparagus,  Caco 
Grapes ;  beside  our  great  variety  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs — Write. 


anna  c  TDCCC  »0Baidwin,  70N.  w, 
Jr\  i  t  Ea  |  IX  Ci  Greening,50Winessp- 

40  Northern  Bpy,  20  McIntosh,  10  Grimes  Golden,  10  Maid; 
en’s  Blush.  Strong  3  year  old  trees,  65o  ea  :  $6.50  per  10. 
$40  per  100.  FRETS  BEltGIUHN  Warren  Point,  N.  J. 


I  Have  Quantity  of  Choice  Irish  Cobblers 

$2.25  per  bu.,  F.  O.  B.  Clay.  Shipped  2  bushels  in  a  bag. 
Cash  with  order.  A.  G.  MOYER  (LAY,  ti.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Green  Mountain  SEED  POTATOES. 
GEO.  MEHLENBACHER  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


rH III  OaQrl  Dnlnlnoc  Russets,  Golden  Iturals,  bu.  JZ 
Grown  OBCU  TUlUlUCd  CARL  STEWART  Cincinn.tus,  N.  T. 

CROP  1925-SEED  CORN 

110  day  Yellow  Dent.  #3.60  per  bushel,  shelled,  in  two 
bushel  lots  or  over.  Butts  and  tips  discarded.  High 
germination.  Sacks  8«c  apiece  extra.  Order  from  this 
Ad,  and  —  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  W.  BORDER  KEARNEYSVILLE,  Jefferson  Co..  W.  VA. 


Also  other  standard  makes.  All  overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  in  perfect  running  order  Used  “Friends”  bought 
for  cash  or  taken  in  trade.  What  have  you  to  offer? 

L.  HERRING  -  -  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


Hinnri  CONTAINING 

UfLKKCiL  over  loo 

USEFUL  DISHES 

Slightly  imperfected.  Cata- 
log.  WIN1KER  BROS. 
Dept.  105  Minis,  Mass. 
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Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience— propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified 


both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our- 
selves  to  be  true-to-name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  tobe  sure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
111  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAi/gl&ds 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Tree*,  Grape  Vine*,  Berry  Plant*, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft.,  35c  each. 


New  Idea  in  Grafting 


The  little  picture  shows  something 
rather  new  in  the  matter  of  grafting. 
Commonly,  as  our  people  know,  one  sin¬ 
gle  clip  is  made  in  the  stock  and  scions 
are  put  in  at  each  side  of  the  clip.  Our 
old  friend,  Mr.  L.  Ruppin,  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  sent  us  the  little  drawing  shown, 


telling  us  of  a  way  he  has  worked  out 
and  which  he  thinks  is  superior.  The 
time  for  top-working  trees  is  near  at 
hand,  so  this  will  come  in  handy. 

Mr.  Ruppin  says  he  has  successfully 
grafted  trees  up  to  S  in.  in  diameter,  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  neighbors.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  cuts 
to  receive  the  scions  are  made.  The 
drawing  gives  a  view  of  this.  Here  is 
room  for  eight  scions  and  so  eight  are 
put  in.  He  is  very  careful  to  wax  or 
paraffin  the  cut  thoroughly. 

The  philosophy  of  all  this  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  the  case  of  a  large  tree,  the 
usual  two  cuts  allow  too  much  chance 
for  the  scion  to  be  crushed  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  wood  when  it  springs  to¬ 
gether.  In  making  the  cuts  as  shown, 
the  corner  pieces  do  not  spring  together 
so  strongly  and  thus  a  small  scion  can 
easily  withstand  the  pressure. 

Then  again  it  is  much  easier  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  between  the  cambium  layers 
as,  of  course,  the  layer  on  a  tree  of  this 
size  is  much  thicker.  Instead  of  remov¬ 
ing  any  of  the  scions,  Mr.  Ruppiu  says 


Over  a  thousand  acres  In  the  far  famed  Genesee  Valley  Country  of 
Western  New  Y,ork  with  Seedhouse,  elevator  and  warehouse  capacity 
of  over  100,000  bushels. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

of  the  Highest  Grade  Obtainable. 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  and  Seed 
Potatoes  in  8ny  quantity  from  bushels  to  car  loads  and  at  lower 
prices  than  the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Up-to-the- Minute 
Price  List  and  Samples  for  Testing  Free. 

Address — Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B. 

” From  Our  Farms  to  Yours” 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

'T'SEES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger".  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate, 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  England 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  _ Yalesville,  Connecticut 


Established  37  Years 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15c  each,  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  IAU  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name,  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
fiavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  liave  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


(FRUIT 

‘  Seeds— Berrv  Plants— Ornamentals 

34  ft.  Apple,  35c;  3-ft.  Peach.  30e  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, Ever 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our 
1937  Catalog  has  everything  for  Gar¬ 
den,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

_  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  ANO 

!  rffl  (»  SEED  HOUSE  f  '"$// 

A  TxSLg*  Box  1  0  Geneva,  Ohio  Uk 


Concord1 

Ag&wa... 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
A Large  amber-red  berries  on  hig  bunchej. 
AgaWdlU  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.  SI. 50;  100.  $10.00. 

Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
loncora  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $0. 00, 
(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 
nr  ..  f  . ...  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  .  Extra 
Women  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12, $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  ’V’  gAa 

Set  of  four  best  varieties  ^ 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Niagara 


Three  Sets  for  $l™r„eey  temm 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each«  from  you. 
l-  Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 


instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The’  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5715  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


P 


EACHand  APPLE  TREED 

We  guarantee  to  please.  Write  for  prices*  A 
WORLEY’S  NUKSEKIES.York  Spring*, 


he  lets  all  of  them  stand  that  will  grow. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  a  new  growth 
of  the  scion  will  form  all  over  the  top 
of  the  trunk.  This  forms  a  natural  boll 
which  makes  a  top  of  great  strength 
without  any  weak  crotches. 

In  this  method  the  tree  should  be  cut 
square  across  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  leaves  only  a  stump,  the 
top  of  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch. 
There  is  very  little  chance  of  harming 
a  tree  because  if  all  the  scions  should 
happen  to  fail  there  is  always  a  new 
growth  which  can  be  successfully  budded 
in  the  Fall  or  it  can  be  left  until  the 
next  Spring  and  then  cleft-grafted. 


A  Woman’s  Home  Notes 

There  is  so  much  in  The  R.  X.-Y. 
about  apples  and  their  use ;  I  am  sui’e  if 
everyone  liked  them  as  well  as  myself  it 
Would  be  little  trouble  to  dispose  of  them. 
I  think  my  husband  would  eat  apple  pie 
three  hundred  days  in  a  year.  The  ‘’Hope 
Farm  Notes”  were  of  interest  this  last 
week  regarding  sweet  cider.  We  make 
some  each  year,  but  in  a  week  or  so  it 
gets  too  strong  (or  hard)  for  us  to  drink, 
so  we  make  it  into  vinegar,  hut  this  year 
I  experimented,  and  it  lias  proved  worth 
repeating  and  passing  on.  Can  it.  I 
have  I'ead  of  it  being  done  and  in  various 
ways,  this  is  “just  how”  I  did  it.  The 
weather  had  been  quite  warm,  the  cider 
had  been  in  jugs  out-of-doors  for.  a  week, 
and  was  so  full  of  “eyes”  we  did  not  like 
it  to  drink,  but  I  took  enough  for  a  quart 
can,  put  it  over  a  hot  fire  and  when  it 
was  just  ready  to  boil  I  poured  it  iu  a 
sterilized  can  and  sealed  it.  When  it  was 
opened  it  had  the  flavor  and  strength  of 
cider  about  36  hours  old.  Just  ‘ delicious  ! 
So  my  job  is  cut  out  next  Fall — to  can 
cider.  Had  it  been  canned  right  from 
the  press  there  would  have  been  no  char¬ 
acter  to  it.  So  much  for  the  apple. 

I  read  so  many  times  how  to  take  paint 
from  flour  hags  to  make  them  usable.  I 
have  tried  most  of  them  and  found  I  had 
to  rub  and  rub  to  get  it  all  out ;  to  my 
joy  I  find  if  you  use  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  washing  powder  to  a  quart  of  water 
and  boil  half  an  hour,  repeating  it  once, 
then  boiling  up  in  clear  water  the  trick 
is  done  and  no  rubbing.  I  put  them  iu 
dry  into  cold  water  after  shaking  all  the 
flour  out. 

When  making  coffee  put  in  a  pinch  of 
salt.  A  simple  thing  hut  such  a  differ¬ 
ence.  CECELIA  W.  INNIS. 

Connecticut. 


Real  Planting  Values 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Jap  Barberry,  2  yr.,  12-18  in.,  strong  25  for  $2.50 
SpireaVan  Houtte,  heavy,  2-yr.  18-24  in. 12  for  3.50 


Hydrangea  P.  G-,  heavy,  2-yr.,  18  in.  12  for  3.50 
Beautiful  Red  Snowberry,  2-yr.,  24  iu.  12  for  3.50 

Red  Dogwood,  2-yr.,  24  in .  12  for  3.50 

Golden  Spirea  (Aurea),  3  yr.,  3  ft .  12  for  4.00 

Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.,  heavy .  25  for  2.50 

Iris,  gorgeous  colors,  Jap,  German, 

Siberian .  25  for  2.00 


AH  either  prepaid  by  mail  or  express.  6  at 
doz.  rates.  This  is  fine  stock  at  unusual 
low  prices  due  to  heavy  stocks.  Order 
direct  for  prompt  service. 

Complete  seed  and  nursery  catalogue 
free,  one  of  the  most  practical  books 
published.  Don’t  miss  your  copy. 

Ransom  Seed  &  Nursery  Company 
Box  25,  Geneva,  Ohio 


^GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs. etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc. .  Box  18,Fredonia,N.  Y. 


rnanA  Uinoc  Concord,  1  year,  No.  1.  $3.50 
VI 1  d|IC  W  IllCS  per  100.  Worden.  Niagara, 
Agawam,  Lindley,  1  yr.,  No.  1,  $4  per  100.  Caco  and  Port- 
i  ind.  40c  ea.  Seed  Potatoes,  Evergreen,  Blight  Resist¬ 
ant  kind.  $3  per.bu.  IRA  WATSON,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 


WHIPS  2  FT,,  EACH,  LOTS  OF 
10  —  15c,  100  —  10c,  300  —  8c, 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES.  QUALITY 
STOCK,  A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GRAPES”  FOR  A  POSTAL  CARD, 

30RLING,  U-OF,  MADISON,  OHIO 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 
on 

Whole 

french  Guaranteed 

Seedlings  . 

r  ruit  1  rees 


Steam 

Otiq 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  .pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
fruit  growers  want 
to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Bros,  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
42  Main  Siraet  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

J^ursertt  Book  Free 


Giant  Washington 

Asparagus 


“The  Bigger  the  Roots 
The  Better  the  Crop” 

Our  selected  Giant  Roots  will 
produce  big,  tender,  luscious 
stalks  one  year  after  planting. 
Lasts  15  to  20  years.  A  small 
bed— 25  to  50  Roots— will  supply 
the  family  table.  Stalks  1  in. 
to  2  ins.  thick.  Easy  to  grow — 
succeeds  everywhere. 

Write  tor  FREE  Asparagus  Booklet 
and  prices  on  Giant  Roots  and  Seed. 

Riverview  Farms 

Box278-M.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


4  Stalks  to  the  Pound 


Ready  lor  Spring  Planting 

ONE.  two  and  three-year-old  Roots.  Heavy, 
fibrous  and  full  of  vigor.  Will  make  big, 
thick  shoots.  Best  varieties  for  the  home 
bed  or  market  planting:  Barr’s  Mammoth;  Co¬ 
novers  Colossal;  Giant  Argenteuil;  Washington, 
rust-resistant;  Palmetto. 

Write  for  Asparagus  Leaflet  and  our 
72-page  Planting  Guide 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 


ACPARAGUS 

■“  V  *  1000-SS.  DostDaic 


w ny  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable— “The 
.Washington.”  100  roots  S1.25. 
1000-$8,  postpaid.  SUC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  SPARAGUS— Mary  S  Martha  Wash.  Rust-proof.  $1.25  hund.  Prepaid 
*  Speciaiprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTIMEW,  Sadsbtiryville,  Pa. 


ROOT  GRAFTS 


Good  stuff  and  well  made 
.  ,  „  ,,  T  .  -  —  —  UP-  Should  make  nice 

trees  by  Fall.  McIntosh  and  other  kinds,  ${4. 50  per  lOO- 
Cortland,  $*>.00  per  100.  Also  seedlings  if  desired’ 

Hunter  IS.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY.  PEAS.  CORN.  BEANS’ 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


KUNi 

EUREKA 

£n si  label  Corn 


%  Ft.  50  cents,  Pk.  85  cents, 
bu.  (66  lbs.)  $3.00,  10  bu.  or  over 
Per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up  in 
our  Trade-marked  bags.  Write  for  catalog 

ROSS  BROS,  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass 


Edmonds’  Q 
Poultry  o 
Account  a 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

^  FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  3trest,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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12  CANTERBURY  BELLS 

4  BLUE,  4  PINK,  4  WHITE  5Q  pafd 

STRONG  PLANTS  THAT  WILL 
BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER 

SEND  for  free  catalog  of  118  kinds  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Zinnia  and  other  Annual  Flower 
plants;  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wine- 
berry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants; 
Roses.  Shrubs,  Vines.  Hedge  Plants;  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Cel¬ 
ery,  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Buy  every¬ 
thing  for  your  Flower.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Gardens,  direct,  at  reasonable  prices.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Bamplon  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Sr  w  o  °ue  of  most  pro- 

Ec  lv  O  1  1  1  -  duetive  oats  in  culti¬ 

vation.  75  bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-16  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 

SWEET  CLOVER  BLOSSOM 

Sweet  Clover  is  coming  into  general  use  a9  a  soil 
renovator— as  pasture  for  all  stock— to  inoculate 
the  soil  for  alfalfa.  Our  stock  is  scarified  and  clean. 

SI  0.75  per  bit.— Freight  paid  on  1  bu.— bags  free. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 


V\AROTA 30 

A#  — ALFALFA  — 

Our  15  Years  tests  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  equal  to 
Grimm,  and  the  price  is  much  lower.  Write  for  prices  on  this 
and  other  field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 

Chas.  B. Wine  Seed  Co.  Box  123  Mcchanicsburc.  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


,  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
i  plants  will  head  three 

—  - - —  weeks  earlier  than 

home  grown  plants  and  double  your  protits.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  *1.25, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  500 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
*1.50  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  i*.  I),  FIJI, WOOD,  Tif*ton,  G a. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties':  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices:  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  500, $1.50;  1000, 
$2  50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1.25, 
1000  Weguarautee  to  ship  size  to  please  you.  References: 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Pifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


i>T»iVn  Ballhead  Gabbage  Seed  yielding  strain. 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound. 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1920  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

6.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman  *:•  YORK,  PA. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

The  best  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today 
for  circular  and  prices. 

N,  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Certified  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Write  for  prices.  Frank  R-oesch  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


NORTHERN  SPY  POTATO— Write  for  Prices. 
Geo.  Vf.  Weidinger,  Bayfield,  Wis.  H.  1,  Box  105 


C  „ ;  D  _  „  „  -  Large  green  Tokio,  very  heavy  producers 
jOta  Dtclfj  for  both  seed  and  hay,  $2  per  bu.  Norfolk, 
cash  with  order.  S.  W.  HARRIS  IDS  Third  St.  Norfolk,  Va. 


PLANTS  SHRuls 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  44  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J,  Farmer,  Box251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 

CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth .  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


SELECTED 

SATISFACTION 


SEEDS 

are  shown  in 
wide  variety 
in  our  1927 
Year  Book. 
Every  seed 
you  need — 
hardy  vege¬ 
table,  deli¬ 
cate  flower, 
velvety  lawn, 
etc.,  are  listed 
and  priced. 

Ye?!  And  the 
right  tools  to  work 
with. 

Write  us  for  your 
fi'ee  copy  today.  It 
offers  many  worth 
while  exceedingly 
helpful  suggestions. 

82  years  at  it!  You’re  bound 
to  get  satisfaction  from 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Ever  Used  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn? 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced  ripo 
fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free  from 
cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3/4  to  3  1 ,4*  in  diameter). 
Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines  large,  vigorous 
and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in  clusters  of  4  to  11. 
Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel — bear  continuously 
till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited  —  order  today 
FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— write  for  it 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

|  5  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 


Crops  exceed  expectations 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  are  the  heaviest 
cropping  mangels  known  and  also  possess  the 
highest  percentage  of  dry  matter.  They  have 
been  bred  for  over  70  years  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  practically  every  seed  germinates.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fanners  and  cattle  breeders  feed  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  daily  and  are  getting 
amazing  results  as  well  as  saving  money. 

A  dairy  farmer  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  writes; 
“We  planted  the  Long  Reds  and  got  an  out¬ 
standing  crop  of  15  tons  to  a  half  acre.  The  crop 
so  exceeded  our  expectations  that  we  carefully 
weighed  the  product  and  measured  the  ground.” 

You  can  do  as  well.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  containing  full  cultural  directions  and 
valuable  data  on  cattle  feeding.  Address 

H,  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406  64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


There  is  Money  in  Raising  Peas< 

jp4L  and  the  one  essential  Is  good  seed 


We  are  large  handlers  of 
strictly  high  grade  Seed  Peas. 
All  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  . 
Idaho,  which  section  produces 
the  best  quality  of  Peas. 

We  offer  the  following  varie¬ 
ties,  all  1926  grown  and  of  high 
germination. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8.00  per  bu. 
Alderman  -  -  8.00  per  bu. 

Thomas  Laxton  -  9.00  per  bu. 

Gradus  -  -  10.00  per  bu. 

Laxtonian  -  -  11.00  per  bu. 

Oyder  direct  from  this  Adv. 
Freight  prepaid  on  4  bu,  or 
over,  bags  free. 

Ask  for  Sample  of  our  North- , 
ern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep-  1 
stakes  Corn. 

Send  today  for  our  Seed  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

Dark  Po*  Telephone  118-A  No.  Warren  Si.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


i 


IISTERED  CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  OATS 

ha  Barley,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
atoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
ds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  Catalogue, 
bson  Seed  Farm  Hall,  N.  Y. 


,  /-,!  .  __  c _ I  White  Blossom ,  searifl ed 

iVeerC/OUeroeea  seed  of  high  quality  for 
3  by  grower.  Sample  and  price  on  request. 

J/GERMAjN  TRDMANSUURe,  X.  Y. 


Flavor  in  Plums 

Some  plum  trees  I  have  bear  a  lot  of 
fruit,  but  it  is  so  puckery,  like  choke 
cherries,  that  the  fruit  is  no  good.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  remedy, 
or  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  fruit  as 
it  should  be  ?  J.  E.  h. 

Madison,  Me. 

Very  likely  you  have  some  native  vari¬ 
ety,  a  seedling  plum,  or  one  of  the  Dam¬ 
son  sorts.  The  native  plums  often  have 
a  “puckery”  or  astringent  flavor.  The 
skin  is  especially  so,  while  the  Damson 
varieties  are  for  the  most  part  acid,  spicy, 
and  suitable  only  for  preserving.  There 
is  nothing  you  can  do  other  than  to 
change  the  variety.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Strawberry-root  Weevil 

Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  reported 
being  troubled  with  the  strawberry  crown 
borer?  If  so  have  they  found  any  means 
for  controlling  this  pest?  The  borer  is  a 
grub  which  feeds  on  the  crown  of  the 
plant  below  the  surface,  which  kills  off 
the  top  of  the  plant.  In  Western  Oregon 
the  crown-borer  has  become  so  severe  in 
some  sections,  that  only  one  crop  can  be 
expected  from  a  new  planting,  which 
makes  strawberry  growing  unprofitable. 
No  known  remedy  has  been  found  here, 
for  the  control  of  this  insect.  w.  o.  B. 

Salem,  Ore. 

From  the  description  given  by  W.  O. 
R.  we  believe  that  he  refers  to  the  straw¬ 
berry-root  weevil  rather  than  to  the 
strawberry-crown  borer.  The  root  weevil 
is  particularly  abundant  and  injurious  in 
Oregon  and  in  British  Columbia,  where  it 
often  destroys  whole  fields  of  strawberry 
plants.  The  adult  is  a  blackish  snout 
beetle  about  quarter  of  an  inch  long  which 
does  little  damage,  although  it  feeds  more 
or  less  upon  the  foliage. 

It  is  the  small  white  grubs  of  the  beetle 
that  do  most  of  the  injury  to  strawberry 
plants.  These  grubs  eat  off  the  lateral 
roots  of  ‘  the  plants,  sometimes  bore 
through  the  crowns  and  sometimes  girdle 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  In  this  way 
the  strawberry  plants  are  killed  outright 
over  large  areas. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
beetles  feed,  to  some  extent,  upon  the 
foliage  of  the  plants.  In  addition,  the  bee¬ 
tles  have  been  noted  to  nibble  on  the 
strawberries  themselves-  and  on  other 
fruits.  This  habit  suggested  that  the  bee¬ 
tles  might  be  attracted  to  a  poison  fruit 
bait  and  killed.  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
Messrs.  Melander  and  Spuler  of  the 
Washington  State  College  devised  a  bait 
consisting  of  ground  dried  apples  95  parts 
and  powdered  magnesium  arsenate  5 
parts. 

“Sliced  cull  apples  or  apples  of  better 
grade  can  be  sun-dried  or  oven-dried  and 
ground  into  pulp  or  granules  to  form  the 
base  of  the  bait.”  The  ground  apple  is 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dry  pow¬ 
dered  poison,  and  broadcast  over  the 
strawberry  plants  at  the  rate  of  70  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  bait  should  be  scattered 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  berry  sea¬ 
son,  or  just  before.  At  this  time  the 
beetles  are  hungry  and  come  to  the  bait 
rather  eagerly.  It  is  said  that  the  beetles 
can  -  be  satisfactorily  and  economically 
controlled  with  this  poisoned  fruit  bait. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


English  Walnuts  Do  Not 
Fill 

.1.  F.  W.  complains  of  his  English  wal¬ 
nuts  not  filling.  He  does  not  say,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  they  are  seedling  trees  or 
some  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  that 
have  been  grafted  or  budded.  J.  W.  H.’s 
diagnosis  of  the  trouble  is  most  likely  to 
be  correct.  But  as  .1.  F.  W.  is  outside  of 
the  English  walnut  belt,  unless  he  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  some  body  of  water  or  a  north¬ 
west  forest  or  mountain,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  he  use  very  heavy  applications  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  or  agricultural  lime 
• — extra  heavy  if  the  trees  are  seedlings. 
Of  course  this  is  in  addition  to  a  well 
balanced  application  of  fertilizer  and 
thorough  cultivation.  harvey  losee. 

The  suggested  remedy  was  to  use  bone 
or  acid  phosphate.  This  was  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  phosphorus  was  lacking  in  the 
soil.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  where  such  use  of  phosphorus  has 
filled  out  the  nuts  fully.  The  lime,  too, 
is  well  worth  trying.  There  have  been 
more  complaints  than  usual  this  year 
about  a  failure  of  nuts  to  fill  out. 


“Officer,  I  left  my  car  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  now  it’s  gone.”  “It 
must  have  been  stolen,  then.”  “No,  it 
couldn’t  be  that.  It  was  insured  against 
theft.” — Life. 


Get  Low 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  OatnIogI  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  J 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind. 


TIMOTHY 

WE  all  know  it  pays  to  sow  double  re¬ 
cleaned,  heavy,  plump,  high  germinating 
seed.  We  have  it  and  it  does  not  cost  you  any  more. 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  $3.75  per  bushel 
Freight  prepaid  on  3  bushels  -Bags  free 
Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you  when 
you  see  it.  Send  for  sample  and  our  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


Strawberry  „prTs!Tr»r,'i%a,;i 

PREMIER  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  -  COOPER  -  GIBSON 
100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  *1.50  *2.50  $5.00  *23.75 

OUNI/'P  -  OR.  BURRILl  -  KL0NDYKE  -  HEFFLIN  -  GANDY 
65c  *1.35  *2.00  *4,00  *18.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  E..or- 
xnously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Nursery 
Plants,  Ti'ees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
1j.  J.  Former,  Box  251-S,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 
“ The  Strawberry  Man”  for  AA  Years 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown — Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro. 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Parmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  lit  Vermont,  It’s  hardy.” 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  C0.t  Salisbury,  Md. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
BIG  JOE  whp0r^1Ile  PLANTS 

on  these  and  10  other  varieties.  Descriptive  catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

5,000,000  “Best  Quality”  plants  true  to  name. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.0  5  por  1000  and  up.  Full  line  of  Berry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Guaranteed 
stock  priced  low.  35  years’ experience.  Catalog  free. 
SI’IX'I.H. — Japanese  Barberry  Hedging,  $5.00  per  100. 

J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGMAN  MICHIGAN 


X3Z  O  W  A  R  D  ;i  7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug.  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawberry-Plants 

ca refuilyffiacked.  *1-100,  *3.75-500,  *7.25-1000, 
prepaid.  J.  Britton  Cbepachet,  B.  1. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FREEL  B°°k 

TH2  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. ,  72  S.  Market  St,  Salisbury.  Md. 


QTRAWBERRV 

0  PLANTS  I 


lied  stock. 


Senator  Dunlap  and  Corsican  vari¬ 
eties,  northern  g.own,  hardy  plants, 
splendid  berry  for  norther  1  climates, 

- -  —  -  delicious  flavor,  full  bearers,  Ceiti- 

Address  II.  C.  FLETLI1LK,  Clarkson,  N.Y. 


sa°.e-500,000  Lupton  Strawberry  Plants  st5oopor 

The  one  profit  berry.  J*  R.  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


Qlroulhorru  P1-ANTS-  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDclljf  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

*1.00  for  24 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

DIRECT  from  the  grower 

Other  combinations,  $2,  S3  and  So.  Our  selections 
will  please  you.  78  varieties  of  finest  bulbs  in  years 
Illustrated  catalog  free. 

J,  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  C0.f  Inc.  LflNMCAflsssTER 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  nut 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc., blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  3(1  page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


i  /ini/Yf  M  •  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
»  Ln  SJ B  iJf  &.■  •  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  Hid  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $0  per  IU00.  P.  I).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

10  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  colors,  sent  prepaid 

for  $1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Mlddlebt.ru l»,  N.  Y. 

Ruonttfnl  FlniuurcGreatvnhie-  *0or  80  Gladiolus,  15  Iris, 
Deaumui  FlOWCrS^  or  10  Dahlias,  iSCannas,  4  Peonies, 

1 A  tlViL,.-  £1  ml  A  ,i,r  A  7  ni'Allti  if!  Cf^nornrl.  V n.rinum  P$ 


60 


Blooming 
$1  .25. 


GLADIOLUS,  $1  —No  two  alike.  VI  Dahlias 
Cat.  GLAOAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


n.LI*  e  1  2  Ar sorted,  $1  postpaid.  Fine  named  var- 
UallllaS  at  ^2  price.  Circ.  A.  M.  Kennel,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


WILSON’S  SOJA  BEANS  —  GREAT  CROWDER  COW  PEAS 
$2.50  per  bushel,  send  bags  and  money  with  order. 
Kichard  Wolter  Greenwood,  Del. 


VIRGINIA  BROWN  SOY  BEANS,  S3  per  bu„  F.O.B. Wyoming, 

Del.  Germination  guaranteed.  FRANK  GEORGE,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


Wanted 

Young  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you.  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


‘Ibs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Stem-rot  of  Tomatoes 

What  causes  the  black  spots  or  rot  on 
tomato  stems?  Some  seed  was  sown  in 
hotbed  and  some  out  in  the  open,  and 
both  had  it.  Some  of  the  plants  were  set 
out  in  the  field  with  it  on,  and  never  did 
right.  w.  b.  ii. 

North  Wales,  Pa. 

There  are  several  diseases  of  the  to¬ 
mato  which  might  produce  symptoms 
such  as  described.  In  all  cases  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  to  use  fresh  soil  in  the 
seed  bed  and  use  long  rotations  in  the 
field.  This  is  good  advice  for  tomato 
growers  in  general.  In  addition  there  is 
a  specific  stem-rot  of  tomatoes  caused  by 
a  fungus  which  is  recognized  on  the  stem 
of  the  plants  by  slightly  sunken  grayish 
spots,  usually  found  near  an  old  leaf  scar. 
Under  favorable  conditions  for  its  devel¬ 
opment  the  fungus  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gray  mold.  Fortunately  it  is  only 
severe  under  moist  conditions.  In  the 
greenhouse  it  is  checked  by  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  so  that  the  plants  are  not  damp 
for  long  periods.  Out  of  doors  the  sea¬ 
son  will  determine  its  importance. 

H.  B.  T. 


Get  these 

facts  firmly  in 

mind 


THIS  IS  WHAT  ENGINEERING  LEADERSl 
MEANS  TO  THE  LIGHT  CAR  BUYER 
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Landscape  on  the  Farm 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  it  is  difficult 
to  “keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm"  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  grounds  around  the 
farm  home  are  so  often  unattractive.  How 
many  well-kept  lawns  with  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  does  one  see  in  a  day’s 
trip  through  farming  country?  The 
farmer  has  the  space,  the  rich  soil,  and 
can  make  his  home  grounds  as  beautiful 
as  any  found  in  the  city  if  he  will. 

For  20  years  I  have  been  adding  to  my 
collection  of  plants  and  shrubs,  and  my 
dream  of  having  flowers  blossoming  some¬ 
where  on  the  lawn  from  Spring  until 
Winter,  has  come  true,  as  most  dreams 
do,  as  the  result  of  persistent  effort.  The 
order  of  the  floral  procession  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone  the 
pulpy  leaves  of  the  grape  hyacinth  push 
up  through  the  dead  grass  and  the  flowers 
soon  appear.  The  bulbs  must  remain 
dormant  in  the  soil  a  long  time.  Our 
plants  came  up  from  soil  disturbed  when 
a  ditch  was  dug  several  years  after  we 
bought  the  farm.  Next,  the  daffodils 
blossom  near  the  driveway,  where  nar¬ 
cissus,  Irises  and  lemon  lilies  grow.  In 
this  space  no  red  or  pink  flower  is  found, 
only  white,  yellow  and  blue  ones.  The 
effect  is  lovely. 

A  gnarled  old  lilac  bush  in  the  front 
yard  becomes  a  drift  of  lavender,  a  fine 
toil  for  the  blossoms  of  the  white  lilac 
growing  by  its  side.  The  mingled  perfume 
of  the  two  fills  the  house  and  grounds 
with  their  fragrance.  On  the  south  lawn  a 
flowering  almond  shakes  out  its  pink 
fringes,  pretty,  but  no  daintier  than  the 
wild  Azalea  nearby.  Do  you  know  that 
this  plant  must  be  transplanted  from  its 
forest  home  while  it  is  in  blossom  if  it  is 
to  live?  The  plant  is  called  May  apple 
here.  My  Azalea’s  neighbor  is  a  bridal 
wreath  Spiraea  whose  blossoms  resemble 
the  flecks  of  foam  on  a  trout  stream  just 
where  a  scarlet-freckled  beauty  lies  hid¬ 
den.  Shining  in  the  grass  are  _  the  tiny 
stars  of  Bethlehem,  lemon  lilies  are 
blooming  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley  are 
sweet. 

It  is  now  “knee-deep  in  June,”  as  J. 
W.  Riley,  of  beloved  memory  said.  Old- 
fashioned  spider  lilies  make  a  rug  of 
royal  blue  at  the  feet  of  the  yellow  rose 
bush.  It  is  the  first  rose  to  blossom.  The 
old  red  peony  is  heavy  with  bloom,  and 
white  ones  with  hearts  the  tint  of  a  blush 
rose  are  opening.  Roses  are  crowding  in 
the  bushes  like  children  in  a  school  bus, 
a  Dorothy  Perkins  and  a  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  racing  for  the  top  of  an  arch.  The 
roses  last  through  July  and  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Then  the  display  fades  and  one 
notices  the  attractiveness  of  the  trumpet 
vine  (someone  has  called  it  the  burning 
bush)  with  its  glossy  leaves  and  scarlet 
and  gold  blossoms. 

The  hardy  Phlox  begins  blossoming 
late  in  August  and  lasts  until  killed  by 
frost. 

All  this  reads  like  money  and  leisure. 
It  has  cost  little  except  work  and  plan¬ 
ning.  The  plants  and  shrubs  are  all 
perennials.  Once  established  they  require 
little  attention.  Some  of  them  were  on 
the  place  when  we  came,  some  were 
brought  from  my  grandfather’s  farm, 
some  were  slips  found  in  bouquets  and 
rooted,  many  were  given  to  us  by  friends. 
It  is  said  that  we  attract  that  which  we 
love ;  perhaps  that  is  why  we  get  flowers. 
Flowers  are  like  love — the  more  you  give 
away  the  more  you  have.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  have  plenty  of  flowers?  Give  them 
to  the  sick,  to  children,  to  strangers,  to 
hospitals  and  churches.  If  you  want  to 
see  them  give  pleasure  take  some  to  the 
county  home.  There  is  a  ministry  of 
flowers  just  as  there  is  a  ministry  of 
preaching  and  a  minstry  of  prayer.  Are 
you  sorry?  Glad?  Say  it  with  flowers. 
Pennsylvania.  mae  smith. 


The  Whippet  is  the  only  light  car  nationally  equipped  with  4 -wheel 
brakes. 

The  Whippet  is  the  most  economical  car  on  the  market. 

The  Whippet  has  all  the  speed  you  will  ever  want. 

The  Whippet  has  more  leg-room  than  any  other  light  car. 

The  Whippet  is  the  smartest  appearing  light  car. 

The  Whippet  has  established  a  new  National  Economy  Record, 
averaging  43.28  miles  per  gallon  in  a  3,559  mile  coast-to-coast  trip. 

The  Whippet  has  standard  tread  with  ample  road  clearance. 

Noiv  at  these  remarkable  reduced  prices ,  the  Whippet  is 
more  than  ever  the  leader  in  light  car  value . 

yiTTJTppW'T'  MBf  Touring  $625;  Roadster  $695;  Coupe  $625;  Sedan  $725;  Landau 

$755,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
COACH  change  without  notice.  Wiliys-Qverland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


"W  A  OVERLAND 


How  far  do 
you  walk  behind 
a  cultivator? 


WHEN  you  hook  the  single-tree  into  the  clevis  of  a  walking  cultivator 
you  may  be  off  for  a  few  hundred  yards  through  the  family  truck  patch. 
Or  for  several  miles  between  rows  of  corn,  or  potatoes;  tobacco  or  beans. 
What  sort  of  a  job  will  it  be  when  it’s  done?  Don’t  wait  until  cultivating 
days  are  upon  you  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you’ll  have  a  Planet  Jr. 
No.  8  Horse  Hoe  this  year.  Planet  Jr.  No.  8  is  the  most  famous  five-tooth 

walking  cultivator  made.  It  is  the  last  word 
in  easy  handling;  for  strength  and  rigidity; 
for  convenience  in  adjusting  by  handy  levers 
to  the  just  right  depth  and  width  of  cut.  It 
sure  lays  by  clean  crops. 

Full  information  about  this  famous  tool  is  given  on 
pages  34-36  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Catalog.  Mailed  free  on 
request  with  handy  home  gardening  manual — 
“Home  Gardens — Howto  ‘Grow  What  You  Eat”’. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8c  CO.,  Inc. 

For  55  Yean  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Specialized  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  in  the  World 

Dept.  38-F  5th  8C  Glenwood  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Power  Cultivator  J 

POWERFUL-STURDY  / 
New  1927  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Bower 
Does  the  work  of  i  men  or  one  horse. 

Heavy  cultivating  or  light — fast  or  slov 
1  H.  I'.,  1  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof. 

Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 


PIONEER 
729.74th  ftve. 


MFG.  CO. 
West  Allis,  Wis 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds ,  culti¬ 
vates  l,2or  3rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Onio 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates. 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen.  1 
DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  BeltJ 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY] 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Mlnn.,^**^* 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-*  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


HIGHEST  ne^r1cye°srk 

RATS- $2.60,  -  $2.25.  -  $1.75, 
$1.40.  SKUNKS— $2.50. 

We  hold  separate  and  give  better 
grading:.  Free  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINl.AUF.156  W.  26th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FURS 


\ 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  an  a  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Spring-like  weather  lias  prevailed  for 
a  week  or  more,  and  vegetable  growers 
around  Philadelphia  have  lettuce  and  cab¬ 
bage  plants  two  or  three  inches  high  in 
their  cold  frames,  and  they  will  soon  be 
ready  to  plant  in  the  open.  Dandelion 
greens  from  Pennsylvania  have  already 
appeared  on  the  market,  the  first  offerings 
selling  $3.25  to  $3.75  a  bushel.  Scallions 
are  also  being  marketed,  selling  for  $1.25 
per  100  bunches,  and  nearby  parsley  was 
offered.  A  little  rhubarb  was  received, 
which  averaged  about  6c  a  bunch.  Tur¬ 
nip  greens  and  broccoli  were  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  Virginia,  the  former  selling  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel,  and  the  latter  $2 
to  $2.50  a  bushel.  While  new  cabbage 
met  a  stronger  market,  old  cabbage  was 
plentiful  and  the  market  weakened, 
prices  ranging  $12  to  $20  a  ton  on  old 
stock,  as  to  condition.  Alabama  and 
Texas  stock  brought  about  $3.25  per  100 
lbs.  Onions  have  been  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  lately,  Massachusetts  yellows  bringing 
up  to  $3.75,  and  those  from  other  States 
ranged  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Spinach  fluctuated,  good  stock  selling 
$1.50  to  $1.65  bu.  on  the  15th.  Potatoes 
were  irregular,  lighter  offerings  and  a 
stronger  tone  at  shipping  points  causing 
an  advance  early  in  the  week  of  10  to 
25c  a  sack,  but  a  weakness  developed  a 
little  later  at  both  shipping  points,  and  m 
consuming  markets,  Maine,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  selling  $3.90  to  $4.15  per  150-lb. 
sack,  and  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
ranged  $1.25  to  $1.40  bu.,  fancy  $1.65  in 
Philadelphia.  Sweet  potatoes  continue 
about  steady,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
bushel  hampers  selling  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and 
New  Jersey  %-bu.  hampers  ranged  75c  to 
$1.  The  local  apple  market,  continues 
dull,  with  Pennsylvania  2%-in.  Yorks 
working  out  at  $2.50  per  barrel,  and 
Staymans,  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  scald  and  packed  in  bushel  tubs, 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  large  sizes, 
and  Romes  ranged  $1  to  $1.15  a  bushel. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  for  the 
United  States  dropped  from  4  per  cent 
above  last  year’s  holdings  on  Fob.  1  to 
3  per  cent  below  last  year’s  holdings  on 
March  1,  about  6,000,000  bu.  being  moved 
during  the  month  of  February. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  were  about 
35,000-  cases  for  the  week  compared  with 
33.000  cases  for  the  week  previous,  and 
30,500  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  A 
good  demand  caused  prices  to  advance 
from  26  to  27  %c  for  extra  firsts,  and 
firsts  in  new  cases  were  quoted  at  ~oe, 
and  in  old  cases  at  25c  a  dozen.  Seconds 
ranged  23  to  24c  a  dozen.  There  were 
offered  some  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  in  cases  at  29  to  31c  a  dozen, 
and  some  finely  selected  for  the  carton 
trade  even  sold  as  high  as  32  to  3oc  doz¬ 
en.  Most  duck  eggs  averaged  about  4Uc. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  case  eg_gs  tor 
the  country  as  a  whole  on  March  1  weie 
officially  reported  as  87,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  77,000  cases  on  March  1, 
1926,  and  a  five-year  average  for  that 
date  of  only  34,000  cases.  The  amount 
of  frozen  eggs  on  hand  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing.  Last  year  there  were  about 
24.167.000  lbs.  on  hand  on  March  1.1  his 
year  there  are  25,745,000  lbs.  on  hand, 
which  is  about  8,500,000  lbs.  more  than 
the  five-year  average.  Inasmuch  as  com¬ 
mercial  bakeries  are  using  frozen  eggs  in 
large  amounts,  the  frozen  product  *s  tal£ 
ing  the  place  of  the  lower  grades  ot  tresh 
and  storage  eggs,  and  indirectly  the  price 
on  fresh  eggs  is  affected  by  the  amount 
of  the  frozen  product  on  hand. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  was  weak,  and 
prices  tended  downward.  While  supplies 
were  not  heavy,  the  very  limited  demand 
caused  prices  to  drop  several  cents  a 
pound,  with  colored  stock  selling  -8  to 
29c.  Large  sizes  were  particularly  hard 
to  move.  Leghorn  fowl  were  quoted  -6 
to  27c.  Prices  on  broiler  chickens  also 
dropped,  those  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs. 
selling  49  to  50c,  and  mixed  sizes  aver¬ 
aged  about  48c,  while  Winter  chickens 
2%  to  3  lbs.  in  weight  averaged  44c  a  lb. 
Young  roosters  worked  out  at  —6  to  —  8c, 
and  old  roosters  21  to  22c,  while  capons 
ranged  32  to  38c  as  to  size.  Ducks 
brought  good  prices,  35  to  o8c  lb.  tor 
fancy  White  Pekins.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  was  firm,  especially  for  men 
dium- sized  fowl,  heavy  fowl  being-  dull  at 
times.  Heavy  fowl  sold  for  less  than  me¬ 
dium,  the  latter  sizes,  in  barrels,  dry 
picked,  selling  28  to  31c  compared  with 
ofi  to  28c  for  the  heavy  stock,  and  small 
was  quoted  as  low  at  23c.  Fancy  fresh 
killed  turkeys  still  bring  around  oOc,  but 
the  demand  is  limited  and  western  capons 
ranged  from  34  to  37c  for  small  sizes  to 
44  to  45c  for  10-lb.  averages. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  very  dull,  and 
slow.  Sales  were  followed  by  a  weak 
market  and  lower  prices,  No.  1  Timothy 
working  out  $24  to  $24.50  a  ton,  and  ISo. 
2  at  $22  to  $23  a  ton.  Light  clover 
mixed,  No.  1,  ranged  $22  to  $23  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  was  firmly  held  at  $23  to 
$23.50  a  ton,  with  wheat  and  oat  straw 
steady  at  $16  to  $16.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT- JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  32c; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  25c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz., 
40c. 

Cheese.- — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c  ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c  ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk., 
35c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  bcli,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c ; 
lettuce,  iceberg,  head,  10c ;  radishes,  bch, 
5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ; 
onions,  green,  bch,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  parsnips,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
prime  cider,  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32e ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  36c;  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  live,  lb., 
25  to  35c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  wholesale, 
30c ;  retail,  33  to  35c ;  ducks’  eggs,  60 
to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
60c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  behs,  50c  to  $1 ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25e ;  Boston  lettuce, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail, 
$1.20  to  $1.25 ;  bu.,  wholesale,  $1.10  to 
$1.15 ;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  70c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2.25 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Cabbage,  Danish,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  70c ;  per  100  heads,  $3.50  to 
$4;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  celery,  doz. 
behs,  85c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1.10;  radishes,  doz. 
behs,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  behs, 
$1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  behs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Kings,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1 ; 
Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Rus¬ 
sets,  Wolf  River,,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  33  to  35c ; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
25  to  28c ;  doz.,  32  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $27  to 
$28;  clover,  medium,  bu.,  $26  to  $27; 
Timothy,  $3.75  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $13  to 
$14;  Alsike,  $19.50  to  $21. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.50 ;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;' 
White  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7.50 ; 
pea  bean,  $4,25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak ; 
Alexander,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10; 
Baldivins,  Greenings,  OOc  to  $1.25 ; 
Wealthy,  King,  $1.15  to  $1.40 ;  Spy, 
$1.40  to  $1.60 ;  McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  Jonathan,  western,  box, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.65.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40 ;  150-lb.  sack,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $12.75  to  $15.50;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Tennessee, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Grapes  and  Berries. — Grapes,  quiet ; 
Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  82.25  to  $2.75 ;  Almeria, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Strawberries,  steady ;  qt., 
35  to  50c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  white 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.40  to  $9 ;  marrow,  $8.25 
to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6 
to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions,  dull ; 
home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Michigan,  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.85. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  hamp¬ 
er,  $4.75  to  $6;  wax,  $5.75  to  $7.50; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.60 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$4 ;  cucumbers,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.75;  endive,  case,  $2.25  to 
$3.50 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $6.25 ; 
lettuce,  bskt.,  35  to  65c;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3.50;  parsley,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.75 ;  peiipers, 
crate,  $4  to  $6 ;  pieplant,  lb.,  18  to  20c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis,  18  to  25c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  314c; 
tomatoes,  crate,  $5.75  to  $7 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  yellow,  cwt., 
$1  to  $1.40 ;  watercress,  hamper,  OOc  to 
$1.15. 

Sweets. — Honey,  slow ;  white  comb, 
cash,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  steady ;  sugar,  25  to 
30c ;  syrup,  new,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  old,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carload,  $31 ;  middlings,  $32 ;  red-dog, 
$38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$35.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $45 ;  hominy, 
$31.25;  gluten,  $36.65;  oat  feed,  $11. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  17,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  March  :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.26;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.4S%@$0.49% 

Extra,  92  score . 48  @  .4814 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .4714 @  .47% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .46%  @  .47 

Lower  grades . 46  @  .4614 


Buffalo  Markets 

Slightly  easier  prices  are  ruling  in  the 
produce  markets,  with  supplies  good  in 
most  cases.  Apples  continue  in  rather 
slow  demand.  Poultry  is  in  fair  to  good 
demand. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -^Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  54  to  57c;  tub, 
52  to  54c ;  choice,  50  to  51c ;  storage,  51 
to  52c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  flats, 
daisies,  27  to  30c ;  longhorns,  27  to  28c ; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  27  to  32c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  hennei-y,  2$  to  30c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  26  to  29c;  western,  25 
to  26c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  48  to  53c;  fowls,  25  to  33c; 
capons,  36  to  43c ;  springers,  40  to  45c ; 
old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  28  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  27  to  30c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  28  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  21c ; 
ducks,  28  to  35c ;  geese,  26  to  28c. 


.33  @  .37% 

Packing  stock . 

.27  @  .33 

Centralized  . 

.46%  ( 5)  -47% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.52  @  .5214 

Extra  . 

.51% 

Firsts  . 

,  .50%  @  .51% 

Seconds  . 

.49%  @  .50 

New  Zealand . 

,  .48  @  .48% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26% 

Young  America  . 

.27  @  .27% 

Daisies,  single . . 

.  .25%  @  .26 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.33  @$0.34 

Average  extras  . 

.31  .  @  .32 

Extra  firsts . 

.29  @  .30 

Firsts  . 

.  .27  @  .28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites .  . . 

.29  @  .35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

nearby  . 

.29  @  .31 

Gathered,  best  . .  . 

.  .28  @  .28% 

Common  to  good . 

.  .22  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roosters  . 

.  ^  .17 

Ducks  . 

. 29  @  .30 

Geese  . 

. 11@  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 30@  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

. 17  @  .24 

Fowls  . 

. 26  @  .30 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

6-8  lbs . 

. 40  @  .46 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. 47  @  .48 

. 40  @  .46 

Ducks  . 

. 23  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

.  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

_ $10.25@11 .40 

Bulls  . 

.  6.50 @  7.00 

Cows  . 

.  2.50@  4.75 

Calves,  best  . 

_ _ 15.00@16.50 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

.  .  12.00@13.00 

Sheep . 

Lambs  . 

.  .12.00@13.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice . . . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  .14  @  .19 

Culls  . 

.  .  .09  @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head . 

..  7.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 
Asparagus,  doz . 

.  .$6.00  @22.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

.75@  1.50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . . 

New,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

.  .16.00@20.00 

.  .  1.25  @  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

..  1.00  @  1.50 

.  .  1.00@  2.50 

.  .  1.25  @  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

..  1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs.  100  behs.  .  .  . 

..  8.00@15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Escarol,  bu . 1.75  @  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.25@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.50@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bclis . 4.00(a),  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.25 @  5.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.75@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50 @  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .45 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.50@  4.00 

New,  bu.  crate . 3.00(d)  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25(0)  1.50 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.75(5)  2.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.00 @  7.00 

Pepners,  bu .  2.00(5?  3.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50@  3.50 

Romaine,  bu . 1.50(5)  2.75 

Salsify,  doz.  behs .  1.00(5  1.50 

Sour  grass,  Texas,  bu .  1.00(5?  1.25 

Spinach,  bu .  1.75@  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  5.00 @  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(5)  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. .  .  .  2.50(5?  6.00 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.50(5)  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 1.25(5)  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$3.25 

Baldwin  . 60(5)  1.50 

Greening . 75(d)  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.25 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.00(5?  5.00 

King,  bbl .  2.00@  3.75 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00@10.00 

Greening,  bbl .  2.50(5)  5.50 

Cranberries,  14  bbl.  box....  1.00@  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box....  3.50@  7.00 

Florida  .  2.50 @  7.55 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20(5?  .40 

Kumquats,  qt . 14@  .18 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.10@$6.35 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.00  (5)  5.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.50  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs.  . .  4.00(5)  4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00 @15.00 

Florida,  bbl .  3.00@  7.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65 @  2.25 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@24.50 

No.  3  .  20.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  . .  21.00(3)25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00@25.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  .......  .$0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53@  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 30@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 45 @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Uncollected  School  Taxes 

Our  ex-county  superintendent  of 
schools  has  not  paid  his  school  tax.  I 
have  extended  him  60  days.  He  does  not 
live  on  the  farm.  He  has  a  renter  who 
just  moved  on.  The  stock  and  all  tools 
are  mortgaged  to  full  value.  The  farm 
is  also,  mortgaged.  Do  we  have  the  right 
to  return  the  taxes?  If  I  levy  on  stock 
I  might  get  the  renter’s  stock.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  in  wrong.  H.  w.  j. 

School  taxes,  which  are  uneollectable, 
usually  are  returned  to  the  county  trea¬ 
surer.  You  may  certify  the  collector's 
return  to  be  true  and  file  same  with  the 
county  treasurer.  Such  taxes  with  seven 
percent  fees  will  be  added  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  State  and  county  list.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  county  will  advance  such  de¬ 
linquent  taxes  to  the  school  district. 

D.  B.  D. 


“The  moving  pictures  are  very  help¬ 
ful.”  “Yes,  sir.  I  once  took  a  trip  around 
the  world  that  way.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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Maryland  Ruralisms 

Hulling  Black  Walnuts. — Not  long 
since  one  of  your  readers  wrote  of  having 
cleaned  his  black  walnuts  of  their  hulls 
by  running  his  automobile  back  and  forth 
over  a  pile  of  them,  and  he  wants  to 
know  if  anyone  can  beat  that  story.  I 
think  I  can.  I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Clarence 
A.  Reed,  nut  specialist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  I  had  about  50  bush¬ 
els  of  black  walnuts  on  my  farm  near 
Washington,  and  didn’t  know  how  I  was 
going  to  get  them  cleaned.  He  told  me 
of  a  “potato  peeler,”  run  by  power  at 
Arlington  Farm  near  the  city  that  would 
do  the  work  quickly  and  well,  and  he 
came  out  to  my  place  with  his  own  auto¬ 
mobile,  took  the  nuts  to  the  machine,  had 
them  cle:  ned  beautifully  and  brought- 
them  back  to  me,  with  no  charge  except 
that  I  insisted  on  his  taking  some  of  the 
nuts,  which  he  said  he  would  send  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  for  planting.  Can  you  beat 
that  for  a  nut  story?  The  machine  re¬ 
moved  not  only  the  outer  hull,  but  also 
scoured  the  hard  shell  so  as  to  make  the 
nuts  look  almost  like  English  walnuts, 
thus  making  them  far  more  salable  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  Isn’t  it  worth 
while  to  have  a  Cousin  Clarence  (as  well 
as  an  Uncle  Sam)  )  like  that? 

Ciiufas. — You  should  plant  chufas  for 
the  children,  hogs  and  chickens,  wherever 
they  will  grow,  which  is  in  most  sandy, 
rich  soils  anywhere  south  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  or  even  farther  north.  The 
small  tubers,  which  taste  sweet  and  rich 
like  hazelnuts,  are  borne  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred  under  one  bunch  of 
the  grass  produced  from  one  seed.  Plant 
them  about  2 y2  ft.  by  1  ft.  in  May,  and 
they  will  be  ripe  by  September.  I  counted 
475  tubers  under  one  tuft  of  the  grass  on 
my  Maryland  farm  last  Summer,  ranging 
in  size  from  %  to  %  of  an  inch.  They 
contain  29  percent  of  a  rich,  bland  oil 
and  about  12  percent  of  sugar,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  fond  of  them.  Chickens 
and  hogs  prefer  them  to  corn,  and  the 
tops,  which  grow  about  3  feet  high,  are 
equal  in  protein  content  to  the  best  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  according  to  government  anal¬ 
ysis.  The  cliufa  has  been  known  to  yield 
over  200  bushels  per  acre  of  the  sweet, 
rich  tubers,  which  shrink  in  drying  about 
50  percent.  The  chufa  appears  to  have 
no  disease  or  insect  enemy,  and  seems 
worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  In  Spain  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  drink  called  horchata  is  made  from 
the  tubers,  there  being  several  hundred 
places  in  the  city  of  Madrid  alone  where 
the  drink  is  sold. 

Brazilian  Tomato. — I  gave  the  so- 
called  “Brazilian  tomato”  (Solanum  de- 
currens)  a  thorough  trial  on  my  place 
last  Summer,  from  seed  brought  here  in 
1923  from  Luther  Burbank’s  garden  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  It  seems  that  seed  of 
it  had  been  sent  to  the  noted  plant  wizard 
from  Brazil  for  him  to  breed  the  thorns 
off.  The  formidable  array  of  spines  (about 
an  inch  long  and  under,  sharp  as  cambric 
needles)  with  which  this  Solanum  was 
armed,  gave  proof  that  the  said  “wizard” 
had  signally  failed  to  do  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  in  making  it  thornless.  It 
bristled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  even  the 
fruit  could  not  be  gathered  without  prick¬ 
ing  the  fingers,  but  it  was  very  good  to 
eat,  being  borne  in  large  trusses  of  eight 
or  a  dozen  round,  tomato-like  fruits  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a  sweet, 
grape-like  taste  and  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
color  (the  latter  or  light-colored  ones  be¬ 
ing  decidedly  the  best).  It  has  been 
shown  upon  analysis  to  contain  three 
times  as  much  sugar  as  the  ordinary  to¬ 
mato.  The  frost  killed  the  plants  en¬ 
tirely,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that  many 
small  plants  will  come  up  this  Spring 
from  the  fallen  seeds,  which  will  also  be 
scattered  abroad  by  birds  and  bring  me 
some  unflattering  comments  from  neigh¬ 
bors  by  whom  the  plants  will  be  regarded 
doubtless  as  worse  than  weeds.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  something  valuable  may 
be  developed  from  a  hybrid  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  make 
between  this  Solanum  and  the  tomato 
and  Pliysalis.  “Brazil  berries,”  as  I  call 
them,  are  good  to  eat  out  of  hand,  and 
make  delicious  preserves. 

Maryland.  lixdsay  s.  perkins. 


OUALITY  is  seldom  visible— more 
often  it  is  told  only  by  use.  The 
quality  of  a  tire  is  known  by  the 
number  of  miles  it  has  traveled.  And 
the  quality  can  easily  be  cut  down  to 
fit  a  selling  price. 

Riverside  tires  are 'made  with  a 
heaping  measure  of  quality,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  the  price  will  be. 

They  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  equal  quality.  We  do  not 
believe  any  power  can  produce  for 
less  money  a  tire  that  is  the  equal  of 
Riversides. 

Ward’s  High  Quality 
Is  Always  Maintained 

Ward’s  is  a  low  priced  house.  To 
always  offer  you  a  saving  is  our  work 
—is  our  duty  to  you.  But  we  regard 
it  a  greater  duty  to  always  safeguard 
your  satisfaction.  We  do  not  offer 
you  goods  that  will  disappoint  you 
in  service,  goods  made  to  sell  but  not 


to  serve.  We  place  your  friendship, 
your  confidence  in  us,  absolutely  first. 

Quality  First —  Then  Low  Price 

At  Ward’s  we  make  low  prices  by  ex¬ 
pert  buying  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  use  60  Million  Dollars  in 
Cash  to  secure  low  prices  for  you. 
We  buy  in  the  largest  quantities,  by 
the  car  load,  by  the  thousand  dozen, 
to  secure  lower-than-market  prices. 

No  merchandising  power  in  the 
world  can  buy  for  you  cheaper  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  No  one  can 
sell  equal  quality  at  a  lower  price. 

For  Fifty-five  Years,  Ward’s  has 
dealt  with  every  customer  in  the  full 
spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  To  give 
you  the  largest  savings,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  in  satisfaction  and  service. 

But  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

A  Price  too  low  — makes  the  Cost 
too  great! 


Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Quicker  Solubility 


HEAT-TREATED  AT  1200  DEGREES  IN  ROTARY  CALCINATORS 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

Is  Given  Faster,  Improved  Solubility  In  Contact  With  Soil  Acids 

This  new  heat-treatment  hastens  the  well-known  easy  solubility  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Limestone — making  it  more  sensitive,  more  speedily  active  in  the  soil.  Not 
only  does  it  work  fast,  but  it  is  more  COMPLETELY  soluble.  It  maintains 
its  high  effectiveness  until  every  bit  of  sour  soil  has  been  neutralized.  The 
great  natural  purity  of  Michigan  Limestone  is  thus  fully  released  and  made 
highly  available  through  this  latest  method  of  heat-treatment. 

_ ^CALCITE  BRAND  k.  _ 

(1TI H  iT&V  Di:i4A  OVI  *1 

1QVER  99fc  PURE  r 


The  new  improved  Michigan  Limestone  gives  you  the  highest  limestone 
value  in  the  world.  More  for  your  money;  more  in  results;  more  in  profit 
for  you,  and  no  increase  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  ’write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. * Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRov  PlowCo.,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  . .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.”  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


1RQHAGE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  A.  A.  C.  CO.  BALTIMORE  PLANT-ONE  OF 
THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


These  thirty-two 
modem  plants  guarantee 
Production ,  Quality ,  Service 


This  map  tells  its  own  graphic 
story.  Thirty-two  “A.A.C.” 
factories  in  1 5  states,  from 
northern  Maine  to  Florida. 

Their  convenient  location 
assures  you  quick  deliveries. 

Their  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment,  unsurpassed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  guarantees  you  quality 
fertilizers. 

Their  great  storing  capacity, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  makes 
possible  the  proper 
ageing  and  curing 
that  means  perfect 
mechanical  con¬ 
dition. 

Production  — 

Quality  —  and 
Service  have  made 
The  American 


Agricultural  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  since  its  beginning  over 
sixty  years  ago,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  fertilizers  in 
the  world. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  the 
business  of  making  fertilizers 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  through 
its  Agricultural  Service  Bureau, 
has  been  gathering  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  all  crops.  Take 
advantage  of  this 
vast  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you, 
free  of  charge,  books 
and  pamphlets  that 
will  help  you  make 
more  money  on  the 
crops  you  raise. 


“AA  QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Things  To  Think  About 


Town  and  City  Figures 

City  people,  and  those  who  have  left 
town,  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  living  in  city  and  in 
country.  In  the  New  York  Sun  a  woman 
who  says  she  is  the  wife  of  a  taxi  driver, 
gives  some  startling  figures : 

Three  years  ago  the  taxi  business  was 
a  fair  game  for  the  man  with  a  family  to 
support.  Look  at  the  number  of  cabs  on 
the  street  now,  the  majority  of  them  less 
than  two  years  old.  It  is  the  most  over¬ 
crowded  and  poorly  organized  field  of 
labor  in  New  York  today.  Every  private 
owner  is  now  greatly  exercised  over  the 
Kennedy  bill,  now  before  the  Legislature, 
purposing  to  double  the  $30  indemnity 
bond  which  every  taxicab  owner  must  pay 
each  month.  May  I  ask  that  you  acquaint 
readers  with  the  following  average  weekly 
expense  account  which  my  husband  has 
to  pay  as  owner  of  a  light  weight  recondi¬ 


tioned  car : 

Notes  on  car . $25.00 

Notes  on  meter . 2.50 

Garage,  with  washing  service.  6.00 
Gas  and  oil,  six  days  at  $2.50.  15.00 
Indemnity  bond  .  7-00 


Total  . $55.50 


This  is  an  average  of  more  than  $9  a 
day  and  makes  no  allowance  for  flat  tires 
or  any  sort  of  repairs  on  the  car.  My 
husband  works  from  7  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
every  day  except  Monday,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  on  Sundays  he  goes  out  at 
about  9  A.  M.  How  much  family  life  does 
he  have  at  this  rate?  His  bookings  and 
tips  sum  about  $90  a  week,  very  seldom 
reaching  the  $100  mark,  and  out  of  this 
must  come  living  expenses  for  his  family 
of  four,  plus  the  $55.50  regular  expenses 
on  the  taxi  and  any  repairs  that  may  be 
necessary — and  no  car  that  is  driven  as 
constantly  as  a  taxicab  is  ever  at  the 
point  where  nothing  needs  to  be  done 
to  it. 

Several  hours  of  his  precious  day  off 
must  be  spent  in  “tuning  her  up”  so  that 
the  repair  and  labor  bills  may  be  kept 
down.  As  it  is,  the  car  owns  him,  he 
doesn’t  own  it,  and  if  the  bond  is  in¬ 
creased  “when  do  we  eat?” 

MARGARET  W.  BELLTJS. 

Many  a  country  man  has  read  about 
the  tremendous  wages  which  city  work¬ 
men  receive,  but  he  seldom  considers  the 
ether  side.  Here  is  this  man  a  slave  to 
his  car.  While  he  earns,  with  “good 
luck,”  what  seems  like  a  large  income, 
figure  for  yourself  what  he  will  have 
after  housing  and  feeding  as  he  must  do 
it  in  this  city. 

And  here  is  another  side  to  it — the 
city  man  in  the  country — taken  from  the 
New  York  Times : 

I  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  lived 
there  for  30  years.  Five  years  ago  I  was 
on  a  salary  of  $40  a  week,  paying  $45  a 
month  rent  and  barely  making  ends  meet. 
When  I  found  that  the  illness  of  my  child 
necessitated  our  leaving  the  city  I  was 
utterly  discouraged. 

I  moved  to  a  town  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  obtained  employment  at  $25  a 
week.  My  rent  for  five  rooms  was  and 
still  is  $15  a  month.  I  know  of  some 
families  who  pay  as  little  as  $9  a  month, 
and  $25  is  high. 

The  food  question  is  not  difficult.  I 
purchase  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  direct  from  the  farmers  and  get 
fresh  products  at  reasonable  cost.  During 
the  Summer  I  have  a  small  garden  and 
raise  many  green  vegetables. 

I  am  delighted  with  my  boy’s  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  He  attends  a  large 
school  surrounded  by  lawns  and  play¬ 
grounds.  There  is  no  overcrowding ;  the 
school  is  adequately  equipped  and  the 
faculty  is  well  trained. 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  second¬ 
hand  car  very  reasonably.  My  garage  rent 
is  $3  a  month,  and  insurance  is  materi¬ 
ally  lower  than  in  the  city.  During  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  year  we  are  driving  the 
car — a  luxury  I  never  could  enjoy  in  the 
city. 

We  have  our  full  quota  of  churches  and 
fraternal  organizations.  I  belong  to  a 
volunteer  firemen’s  organization,  which 
has  what  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
clubhouse  in  New  York  State,  and  my 
dues  are  $3  a  year. 

Most  important  of  all  are  my  friends. 
During  the  time  I  have  lived  here  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  some  hundreds  of 
people  whom  I  can  call  friends. 

I  have  advanced  to  a  better  job,  I  have 
learned  how  to  live  and  I’ll  soon  have  a 
home  of  my  own  on  a  quiet  street. 

JOHN  WILSON. 

As  you  see,  this  man  is  not  a  real 
“back-to-tlie-lander.”  He  is  not  on  a 
farm,  but  in  a  country  town.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  could  make  a  living  on  a 
farm,  but  in  the  town  he  has  found  his 
place  and  is  happier  and  better  off.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  now  living  out 
a  desperate  existence  in  the  big  cities  who 
would  be  far  better  off  in  the  country. 
They  have  no  appetite  for  farming  and 


would  fail  on  a  farm,  but  in  a  small  town 
they  could  live  happily,  save  a  little 
money  and  become  a  real  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  finest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  this  nation  today  would  be  the 
breaking  up  of  the  big  cities  and  the 
distribution  of  at  least  part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  back  in  the  country,  near  the  smaller 
water  powers  and  natural  distribution 
centers. 


Killing  a  Rum  Producing 
Tree 

We  have  all  sorts  of  questions  here.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  paper  in  the 
country  has  a  wider  call  for  information. 
Certainly,  the  most  private  and  personal 
questions  are  sent  us.  We  are  frequent¬ 
ly  unable  to  help  as  we  would  like  to  do 
for,  in  truth,  many  of  the  questions  are 
unanswerable  by  any  outsider. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  recently  came 
before  us :  In  a  New  England  State,  it 
appears  that  a  young  man  is  very  much 
interested  in  a  young  woman  who  resides 
in  a  nearby  house.  The  father  of  this 
young  woman  has  a  very  large  wild  cher¬ 
ry  tree  growing  along  the  fence  in  his 
back  yard.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
solid  and  massive  trees  which  give  every 
year  a  heavy  crop  of  those  small  black 
cherries,  the  taste  of  which  is  familiar  to 
many  of  our  people. 

Now,  according  to  report,  the  parent 
of  this  young  woman  makes  a  peculiar 
use  of  the  wild  cherry  crop.  He  picks  it 
carefully,  squeezes  out  the  juice  in  a 
press,  and  then  ferments  it  until  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  is  well  above  that 
legalized  by  the  Volstead  law.  If  any 
of  our  readers  has  ever  consumed  a  high, 
thick  quality  of  cherry  rum,  either  for 
medicinal  or  social  purposes,  he  will  re¬ 
alize  what  this  gentleman  selects  for  his 
Winter  drinking. 

He  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  this 
liquid  although  it  is  not  so  fond  of  him. 
The  report  about  it  is  that  so  long  as  this 
wild  cherry  cordial  lasts  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  of  any  great  value  to  anyone, 
including  himself.  When  he  has  finally 
consumed  the  entire  lot  he  becomes  what 
is  known  as  a  very  nice  man — a  useful 
and  competent  citizen. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  young  woman 
and  this  young  man  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  which,  perhaps,  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  under  the  circumstances ;  they 
think  if  they  can  destroy  this  cherry  tree 
without  any  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the 
old  gentleman,  so  that  he  cannot  obtain 
the  crop  for  convivial  purposes,  they  will 
help  him  and  also  help  sustain  the  laws 
of  the  country.  Briefly  stated,  they  want 
to  know  what  they  can  do  to  that  tree 
so  that  the  old  gentleman  will  never  know 
that  it  has  been  tampered  with,  but  at¬ 
tribute  its  demise  to  natural  causes.  We 
hesitate  to  get  into  a  controversy  of  this 
kind,  for  although  there  are  ways  of  kill¬ 
ing  a  tree,  a  wise  man  who  greatly  desires 
for  any  purpose  to  have  the  tree  remain 
would  find  upon  investigation  that  foul 
play  had  been  practiced. 

A  rim  of  bark  taken  off  entirely  around 
the  tree,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  salt 
and  then  the  bark  carefully  placed  and 
pasted  on  once  more,  would  do  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  way  would  be  to  bore  a 
number  of  holes  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  perhaps  below  the  ground,  using  a 
small  auger  for  the  purpose,  then  fill 
these  holes  with  kerosene  oil,  paste  a 
small  piece  of  bark  back  over  the  holes 
and  plaster  them  with  mud.  A  few  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  kerosene  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  would  begin  to  remark  that  the  fine 
old  cherry  tree  was  beginning  to  die  at 
the  top. 

There  are  several  other  plans  that 
might  be  tried  if  the  young  folks  think  it 
is  safe  to  attempt  them.  We  will  reserve 
judgment  and  advice  about  the  morality 
or  danger  of  interfering  with  the  laws  in 
this  way.  That  side  of  the  case  has  not 
been  requested,  but  either  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  will  kill  the  tree. 


Protecting  Kettle  from  Rust 

I  have  an  iron  kettle  used  in  butchering 
and  heating  water  for  washing.  For  the 
past  two  years  it  has  been  rusting  from 
one  week  until  the  next  so  that  the 
water  is  almost  unfit  for  washing.  The 
kettle  has  not  been  used  for  butchering 
for  two  years.  Is  there  any  way  to  treat 
the  inside  of  the  kettle  to  stop  the  rust, 
anything  that  I  can  do  at  home?  It  was 
an  old  kettle  when  I  bought  it  about  20 
years  ago.  W.  II.  0.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  possible 
preventive.  Clean  the  kettle  thoroughly, 
removing  all  of  the  rust.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  wire  brush,  scouring  with 
sand  or  by  treating  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  If  the  acid  is  used  the  ket¬ 
tle  should  be  carefully  washed  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  acid  after  use.  When 
free  from  rust  warm  the  kettle,  and  while 
warm  and  dry  brush-coat  it  with  melted 
paraffin.  This  is  offered  as  a  suggestion 
only,  but  it  can  be  tried  very  cheaply  and 
should  protect  the  kettle  until  heated. 

E.  H.  S. 
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Pivot  head 
showing 
worm  gear 
drive 


The  windmill  that  sets 
its  own  standards 


IN  the  Steel  Eclipse  Wind¬ 
mill  you  will  find  quality 
and  workmanship  ordinarily 
considered  too  good  for  a 
windmill.  And  right  there  is 
the  secret  of  its  leadership ! 

No  other  windmill  has  all 
these  features:  worm  gear 
drive,  machined  bearing  sur¬ 
faces  throughout,  machine- 
cut  gears,  drop  forged  crank¬ 
shaft.  Only  the  Steel  Eclipse 
has  the  compact  self- oiling 
mechanism  enclosed  in  a  rigid 
cast  iron  housing. 

Starts  sooner  —  pumps  longer 


MACHINED  bearing3  with 
accurate,  non-binding  align¬ 
ment  reduce  friction  to  the 
minimum.  So  the  Steel  Eclipse 
starts  in  the  slightest  breeze.  More¬ 
over  it  has  less  load  to  pull  in  doing 
a  given  amount  of  pumping  be¬ 
cause  its  job  is  distributed  over 
two-thirds  of  the  time  that  the 
wheel  is  turning — as  shown  by  the 
diagrams  opposite.  It  pumps  as 
you  would  pump — at  the  end  of  the 
working  stroke  it  makes  a  quick 
down  stroke  and  keeps  the  water 
moving.  Scientific  design  has  put 
almost  human  intelligence  into  the 
windmill  ! 

Let  service-life  and  proved  per¬ 
formance  be  your  measures  of 
windmill  worth  and  your  next  mill 
.  will  be  a  Steel  Eclipse! 

COUPON  BRINGS  FACTS 

The  Steel  Eclipse  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  your  present  tower. 


Work¬ 

ing: 

timo 

of 

Steel 

Eclipso 

wind¬ 

mill 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Steel  Eclipse 

- Windmill - 

!  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  3342  ! 
J  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  J 
J  Without  cost  or  obligation  please  send  J 
.  facts  about  the  F-M  Self-Oiling  Steel  * 
J  Eclipse  Windmill.  J 

%  Name _ J 

Address _ R.  F.  D _ J 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers-Save  VS 

/~)RDER  “Old  Ironsides”  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factory.  It’s  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’  record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.  Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles.  Order  from  factory  and  save  one- 
third.  Every  gallon  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Color  Cards,  Prices  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


KILL 

mice: 

S  RATS 

INSTANTLY  W/TH 

INSIST  ON  ESSEX  _  _  _  _  _  ^ 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES  g—  £*9*  f 

DRUGGISTS  25*  fcOOfcA 


IF  YOUR  DRUGCST 
CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  WIS  NAME 

ROEBER  &  KUEBLER  C(X 

NEWARK.  N.d 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  $3. 05.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  I*.  MOltGAN.  Mgr.,  753  Grimes  Street,  FAlUKIEI.I),  IOiVA 


SALESMEN 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 


From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


A  Battle  for  a  Baby 

We  have,  as  readers  can  imagine,  all 
sorts  of  tragedies  and  comedies  worked 
out  by  our  people,  and  they  come  to  ns 
for  help  in  developing  them.  Some  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
markable  of  these  things  occur  in  relation 
to  the  handling  and  keeping  of  children. 
There  are  a  great  many  childless  people 
in  the  country  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
little  ones  that  they  may  bring  up,  and 
when  such  a  little  child  enters  their 
home  they  will  fight  to  retain  it  to  the 
last  corner  of  the  law. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  these  people  came 
to  us  for  help.  It  seems  that  their  daugh¬ 
ter  had  a  little  girl  baby.  The  daughter 
was  sick  unto  death,  and  before  she  died, 
she  asked  her  parents  to  take  her  little 
girl  and  bring  her  up.  At  the  time  this 
proposition  was  made,  the  father  of  the 
child  seemed  agreeable ;  at  least  he  made 
no  objection.  The  wife  died  and  the 
grandparents  took  the  little  one  into  their 
own  home.  Unfortunately,  no  papers 
were  signed,  so  that  they  had  no  legal 
contract.  Two  years  passed  by  and  this 
little  child  worked  into  the  hearts  of  these 
elderly  people  so  that  she  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  their  home.  They  did  not 
feel  that  life  would  be  worth  while  with¬ 
out  her.  Then  the  father  of  this  little  one 
married  again  and  demanded  the  child. 
These  elderly  people  came  to  us  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  our  lawyer  told  them  that  they 
had  no  case,  since  they  had  no  signed 
contract.  He  said  that  the  father  of  the 
child  would  have  the  right  to  come  and 
take  the  baby  away.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  these  people  went  to  other  lawyers 
and  received  the  same  advice.  Then  they 
went  to  the  judge  before  whom  such  a 
case  would  naturally  be  brought  and  this 
kind-hearted  man  quietly  advised  them  to 
keep  the  child  and  pay  no  attention  to 
demands  for  it.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
exact  legal  advice,  but  it  was  all  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
The  father  of  the  child  made  demands  on 
it,  but  these  people  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  Then  the  judge  advised  the  elderly 
people  to  employ  the  best  lawyer  in  the 
town,  and  one  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  fighter.  They  did  this,  and  he 
advised  them  to  say  nothing  whatever  to 
demands  from  the  father,  but  to  turn  all 
such  letters  over  to  him.  Then  the  father 
of  the  child  employed  a  town  lawyer  and 
the  two  lawyers  got  together  in  a  legal 
battle.  Then,  spurred  on  by  his  wife,  the 
father  of  the  child  came  to  town,  and 
personally  demanded  the  baby.  The 
elderly  people  hid  the  child  and  refused 
to  answer  questions.  The  man  swore  that 
he  would,  if  need  be,  spend  $2,500  in  get¬ 
ting  his  child  back.  Then  a  compromise 
was  proposed  under  which  the  baby  was 
to  go  six  months  in  one  family  and  six 
months  in  the  other.  The  father  went 
back  and  talked  this  over  with  his  wife, 
and  before  long,  another  little  baby  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  home.  That  seemed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  parents  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
they  dropped  the  case.  At  least,  there 
has  been  nothing  heard  of  it  since  and  the 
old  folks  are  left  in  possession  of  the 
baby. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  goes 
on  again  and  again  in  efforts  to  secure 
and  hold  a  little  child  in  this  way.  The 
lesson  is  that  whenever  one  takes  a  baby 
of  this  kind,  they  should  have,  if  such  a 
thing  is  in  any  way  possible,  a  good  law¬ 
yer  and  make  sure  that  papers  are 
drawn  so  that  they  may  have  a  legal  hold 
upon  the  little  one.  There  is  probably 
nothing  sadder  in  family  life  than  for 
childless  people  of  middle  age  to  take  a 
little  child  in  this  way ;  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  attached  to  it  and  feel  that  it  is 
to  live  with  them,  and  then  have  some 
parent  or  guardian  start  up  out  of  the 
past  in  an  effort  to  take  the  child  away 
from  them.  That,  we  say,  is  one  of  the 
saddest  things  that  human  life  may  know, 
so  we  offer  this  warning  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  children.  If  you  take  them, 
make  absolutely  sure,  if  possible,  _  that 
you  can  control  them  legally,  and  if  you 
can  find  children  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  who  have  deserted  them,  so  much  the 
better. 


Foundation  of  Education 

I  like  Mr.  Hotaling’s  article  on  page 
173.  If  I  remember  correctly  I  saw  in 
Successful  Farming,  December  number, 
an  editorial  saying  the  school  course  is 
planned  with  the  object  of  fitting  the  pu¬ 
pils  for  high  school,  notwithstanding  a 
large  percentage  of  them  did  not  go  to 
high  school.  If  that  is  the  object  then 
such  lofty  claims  as  those  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall  for  “educators”  may  Avell  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  the  object  of  the  school  is 
to  fit  for  every-day  life,  it  should  be 
under  control  of  those  who  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  the  pupils  will  probably 
have  to  contend  with.  I  believe  public 
schools  are  to  teach  only  what  all  need 
to  know  for  every-day  walks  of  life,  and 
the  first  principles  thoroughly.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  grammar  school  course,  and 
taxation  for  anything  else  is  unjustifiable. 
Then  the  pupil  will  have  a  good  founda¬ 
tion,  a  habit  of  study,  and  should  be 
given  to  understand  he  must  study  all 
bis  life  along  with  work.  H.  D.  s. 

Connecticut. 


at  theTop  -Always 


ANY  machine  so  important  to  agriculture  as  the  spreader, 
is  naturally  the  subject  of  many  attempts  at  improve¬ 
ment.  The  first  big  improvement  came  when  NEW 
IDEA  originated  the  wide-spreading  distributor  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  And  spreader  history  shows  clearly  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  forward  step  has  always  been  exemplified  first  in 


NEW  IDEA 


New  Idea  Transplanter 


For  perfect  distribution,  light  draft,  easy 
handling,  simplicity,  durability  and  capacity, 
NEW  IDEA  is  at  the  top' — always .  The 
Model  8  NEW  IDEA,  with  its  auto-bumper 
steel  frame,  rust  and  acid-resisting  sheet 
metal  parts,  short  turning,  oscillating,  auto¬ 
steer  front  axle,  light  weight  and  many 
other  features,  sets  a  pace  that  is  difficult 
to  equal.  See  it  at  your  dealers  or  write  us. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co, 

Dept.  34  Coldwater,  Ohio  U.  S.  A.. 

Largest  independent  spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combination. 

Over  4,000  agencies.  Branches  everywhere. 


AM  New  Idea  prod¬ 
ucts  are  noted  for 
their  originality  and 
invention.  You  will 
find  them  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents. 
Leadership  is  a. 
New  Idea  habit. 


New  Idea  Husker  and  Shredder 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N,  Y. 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 


NATCO 

HOLLOW  TILE  S1I.OS 

ROT-PROOF,  WINDPR00F, PRACTICALLY 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PRGD1-ING  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Fuicoa  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

OECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 
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A  well  fenced  farm  means  better 
control  of  stock,  protection  for  crops 
and,  of  course  — bigger  profits.  To 
over  three  generations  of  farmers, 
"Good  Fence”  has  meant  PAGE — 
America’s  First  Wire  F ence. 

Into  the  construction  of  Page  Fence 
goes  only  the  best  and  most  uniform 
of  wire.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  galvanizing  to  resist  rust  and 
may  be  obtained  either  in  the  staple 
,  tie  or  hinge  joint  type  of  knot. 
Easily  erected  over  rough  or  hilly 
ground. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  —  he 
carries  the  pattern  you  need. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  CO. 

A  n  Associate  Company  of  the  A  merican  Chain  Co. ,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


profit  by 


PAGE  FENCE 


— — — ■ — — 

District  Sales  Offices'. 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Limited 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Fine.  $1.65 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  '  $2.50  Per  Box 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

r  1  SH1S  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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Make  Your  Own  Manure 
Easily !  Cheaper !  Cleaner ! 

1  MTRO  SULFO  CULTURE  for 

inoculating  seeds  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  soil.  Contains  all  legume 
bacteria.  Best  manure  bacteria 
to  make  plant  food  soluble. 
Results  guaranteed.  Bushel  size, 
$1.00;  five  bushel  size,  $5.00. 
Sample  20  cents. 

DON’T  GUESS  about  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  your  soil— know  !  EARP 
SOIL  TESTER  shows  whether 
soil  is  lime-rich;  or  good  for 
alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover; 
neutral  or  acid.  Price,  $5.00. 


!  This  COUPON  WORTH  40%  on  your  first! 
1  order,  until  June  1st;  at  your  dealer  or  di-  1 
’  rect  to  Eafp  Laboratories,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  1 


EARP  LABORATORIES 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors 

Nothing  will  cause  bitter  feeling  between  neighbors  quicker  than  weak, 
broken-down  fences,  that  let  the  stock  wander  at  will. 

A  good  fence  that  stays  good  will  keep  your  neighbor’s  stock  out  of  your 
field,  and  keep  your  stock  at  home,  too. 

Leadclad  fences  stay  strong  years  after  ordinary  fences  have  rusted 
away.  They  last  because  they  are  protected  from  the  weather  and  rust  by  a 
jacket  or  coat  of  pure  lead  that’s  seven  times  as  heavy  as  the  coating  on  or¬ 
dinary  fences. 

LEADCLAD  Saves  You  Money  Because  It  Lasts 

It  costs  money  to  buy  a  fence 

And  then  you’re  not  done,  for  it  costs  labor  and  money  to  put  it  up. 
Why  not  save  part  of  your  money  and  labor  by  putting  up  a  fence  that 
will  stay  put  up — as  long  as  three  ordinary  fences? 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  the  facts  about  this  fence.  They  are  free. 

THE  LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  “BoESmviSS  w™avf 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Live  With  Himself. — “I  have  got  to 
live  with  myself  all  my  days,  so  I  might 
as  well  keep  myself  decent  and  respec¬ 
table,”  so  spoke  one,  as  the  Parson  was 
told,  to  whom  an  indirect  bribe  had  been 
offered  which  was  spurned  with  the  above 
words.  Now  that  remark  wasn’t  so  bad 
after  all.  The  Parson  has  mused  over  it 
not  a  little.  If  one  cannot  respect  him¬ 
self,  in  fact,  doesn't  like  himself,  and  has 
got  to  live  with  himself  all  his  born  days, 
it  certainly  is  a  hard  outlook.  The  above 
remark  was  made  in  connection  with  mat¬ 
ters  up  at  the  Legislature.  The  impres¬ 
sion  seems  to  be,  “Why  are  you  around 
up  there  anyway  if  you  are  not  after 
something,  either  for  yourself  or  your 
town  by  which  you  are  going  to  benefit 
in  some  way?”  It  seems  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  that  real  qualification  for  office  stands 
so  little  chance  with  political  intrigue. 
The  dominant  political  machine  in  this 
►State,  seems  absolutely  ruthless  in  its 
wielding  of  power.  It  is  absolute  un¬ 
questioned  obedience  on  the  one  hand  or 
political  death  on  the  other. 

Dirt  Roads.— One  day  we  had  a  great 
time  in  the  Legislature  over  a  dirt  roads 
hill  strongly  advocated  by  the  Grange. 
The'  plan  was  to  ask  for  5  per  cent  of 
the  auto  license  and  gas  tax  money  to  go 
to  the  town  selectmen  to  be  used  by  them 
on  the  back  roads,  filling  up  mud  holes 
with  stones,  etc.,  and  using  crushed  stone 
so  that  a  car  can  get  through  somehow 
all  the  year  round.  Not  more  than  .$2,000 
was  to  go  to  any  one  town,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  roads,  rivers  and  bridges,  would 
have  none  of  it.  At  least  two  on  this 
committee  are  big  road  contractors  them¬ 
selves.  All  the  money  must  go  through 
the  regular  State  channels.  The  people 
living  back  on  the  lonely  and  poor  roads 
pay  their  auto  license  money  and  do  not 
get  back  a  cent  of  it  on  their  own  roads. 
The  Grange  in  the  State  is  much  stirred 
up  over  this  matter,  and  something  may 
come  of  it  yet.  The  Parson  will  tell  more 
about  it  next  time. 

Auto  Insurance. — Then  there  is  quite 
a  little  stir  in  this?  State  about  compul¬ 
sory  auto  insurance.  Massachusetts  is 
trying  out  such  a  law  now.  The  Parson 
opposed  this  proposed  law  on  the  ground, 
among  other  things,  that  the  average  man 
with  his  cheap  car,  used  to  go  to  work 
or  to  market  in,  is  taxed  enough  now.  In 
this  State  we  have  $15  for  a  Ford  besides 
two  cents  tax  on  gas.  The  operator’s  li¬ 
cense  is  $3  here,  and  with  our  old  Chan¬ 
dler  we  pay  to  the  State  now  around  $70 
a  year,  and  compulsory  insurance  would 
throw  it  up  to  about  $130  a  year.  That 
is  too  much.  The  requirements  for  get¬ 
ting  an  operator’s  license  are  altogether 
too  easy  in  this  State,  and  reckless  and 
drunken  drivers  get  off  with  so  little  pun¬ 
ishment  that  they  are  right  on  the  road 
again,  as  bad  as  ever.  In  fact  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  automobile  is  something  peo¬ 
ple  may  well  pause  to  think  about.  Many 
States  are  bonding  themselves  to  build 
roads.  Roads  which  will  be  worn  out  before 
they  are  paid  for.  Probably  $75,000,000 
wouldn’t  build  the  roads  that  are  de¬ 
manded  and  already  voted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  this  State.  But  people  will 
have  autos — they  almost  have  to  have 
them — and  they  will  sacrifice  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  them.  Inves¬ 
tigations  show  that  in  times  of  pinch  and 
stress  the  auto  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
given  up. 

From  Little  to  Big. — Since  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  last  telling  you  about  his  trip 
to  Philadelphia,  he  bas  had  a  great  trip 
down  to  New  York.  -He  was  speaking  up 
among  the  Connecticut  hills  in  a  little 
church  last  Summer,  and  there  happened 
to  be  there  the  manager  of  the  “Town 
Hall  Club”  in  New  York.  The  Parson 
says,  “happened  to  be  there,”  but  really 
he  shouldn’t  say  that,  for  this  man,  when 
he  went  out  in  the  country  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  not  only  attended  but  took  right  hold 
of  every  activity  from  prayer  meeting  to 
country  school  to  help  in  every  way  he 
could.  And  he  was  so  nice  with  the  na¬ 
tive  country  people — no  airiness  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  After  the  talk  in  this 
church  we  went  down  in  the  basement 
where  the  Grange  meets,  and  there  we 
staged  an  old-fashioned  social.  The  man¬ 
ager’s  daughter,  coming  right  from  the 
heart  of  New  York  City,  declared  posi¬ 
tively  she  had  the  best  time  she  ever  had 
in  her  life.  Let  country  folks  everywhere 
take  note  that  you  don’t  have  to  have  the 
lights  of  the  great  white  way  to  have  a 
good  time.  “I  must  have  you  down  to 
the  Town  Hall  in  New  York,”  said  this 
good  man,  “and  we  must  have  the  old- 
fashioned  social,  too.”  But  the  Parson 
hardly  thought  he  would  hear  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  again.  “I  am  far  from  being  big 
enough  a  pumpkin  for  that,”  he  said  to 
himself. 

In  New  York. — But  the  man  did  write 
and  the  day  was  set,  and  down  went  the 
Parson,  come  what  may,  come  what 
might.  As  we  had  a  church  family  sup¬ 
per  together  in  one  of  the  churches  the 
night  before,  and  the  Parson  turned  in 
after  12  and  turned  out  again  before  five 
and  turned  in  again  the  next  morning  at 
quarter  past  two,  it  can  he  seen  that  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  he  was  living  a 
life  that  would  satisfy  a  Bowery  maniac 
— lively  enough  for  a  minister  anyhow. 


When  the  Parson  went  out  to  speak  in  an 
auditorium  that  they  said  would  accom¬ 
modate  2,000,  he  should  think  there  must 
have  been  1,000  people  there.  Before  he 
went  out  he  had  a  little  talk  with  the 
manager.  “It  won’t  do  to  tell  stories  and 
carry  on  the  way  I  do  when  speaking  in 
the  country,”  the  Parson  had  said.  “I 
want  you  to  talk  just  as  you  did  up  in 
that  little  country  church  that  night  I 
heard  you.  People -are  the  same  every¬ 
where — you  see  if  they  aren’t.”  And  do 
you  know,  they  were.  They  roared  just 
as  loud  over  the  Parson’s  fearful  jokes 
as  the  natives  would  down  in  Iluzzle- 
Guzzle  schoolhouse.  In  fact  they  were 
about  the  most  responsive  audience  the 
Parson  ever  spoke  to.  When  you  said 
anything  they  esepecially  agreed  with 
they  let  you  know  of  their  feelings  right 
away,  with  vigorous  hand-clapping.  When 
the  Parson  declared,  for  instance,  that 
people  were  willing  to  give,  and  give  free¬ 
ly,  if  they  thought  that  what  they  gave 
went  right  straight  to  where  it  was  sorely 
needed,  they  cheered  perhaps  the  loud¬ 
est  of  all.  There  is  a  story  running  in 
McCall’s  that  Mrs.  Parson  tells  the  Par¬ 
son  about  called,  “God  and  the  Grocer.” 
In  this  the  grocer  says  that  four  out  of 
five  of  the  dollars  put  on  the  church  plate 
for  missions  never  get  to  the  people  need¬ 
ing  it.  The  Parson  believes  that  is  a 
gross  exaggeration,  but  it  shows  how 
many  people  feel  about  it.  Well,  sir, 
after  the  talk  these  people  came  crowding 
round  the  front  of  the  stage  and  so  many 
wanted  to  have  with  the  Parson  the  joy 
of  helping  so  many  of  his  down-country 
folks  and  families.  One  woman  handed 
him  a  small  red  envelope:  “I’ve  carried 
that  around  ever  since  Christmas  but  I 
carry  it  no  further.”  It  contained  a  $10 
gold  piece.  The  manager  looked  too 
comical  with  his  hand  quite  full  of  money. 
It  looked  as  though  they  would  give  more 
to  get  out  than  they  did  to  get  in.  It 
counted  up  enough  to  put  in  a  sink  and 
a  pump  and  connections  to  the  well  for 
a  woman  with  eight  children  down  coun¬ 
try — a  4-ft  sink  that  will  hold  the  water 
pail  and  two  dishpans  besides — a  regular 
farmhouse  affair. 

Another  Speech. — It  was  destined  to 
be  a  full  day,  for  a  minister  friend  of  the 
Parson  was  waiting  for  him  to  go  out  to 
lunch  and  then  go  up  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Intercession  to  talk  to  a  large  wo¬ 
man’s  auxiliary.  Luckily  the  other  min¬ 
ister  paid  for  the  lunch  and  he  in  turn, 
I  suppose,  got  the  pay  out  of  those  that 
hire  him.  The  Parson  did  not  know  how 
much  it  did  come  to.  He  noticed  that  a 
piece  of  apple  pie  and  a  little  ice  cream 
about  the  size  of  a  Vermont  butternut 
cost  40  cents.  This  is  more  than  he  pays 
for  a  whole  dinner  in  Hartford.  Then 
we  went  over  and  waited  a  little  while 
in  a  hotel  and  got  washed  up  a  bit.  The 
only  thing  they  don’t  charge  you  for 
down  in  New  York  is  breathing,  and  they 
would  for  that  if  the  air  was  worth  it. 
The  minister  and  the  Parson  spun  yarns 
and  told  stories  and  a  man  sitting  near 
them  got  interested.  He  told  the  one 
about  the  women  going  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher.  (The  Parson  had  heard  it  before 
and  found  it  an  excellent  “taker”  in  his 
after  dinners).  A  woman  went  into  the 
photographer’s  office  with  10  children. 
“How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  pic¬ 
tures?”  she  inquired.  “Five  dollars  a 
dozen,”  came  the  reply.  “Well,  well,” 
said  the  woman  hesitatingly,  “I’ll,  I’ll  call 
again.”  Then  the  Parson  went  up  and 
spoke  to  these  New  York  City  women  and 
they  seemed  wonderfully  interested.  He 
showed  them  many  pictures  and  not  a 
few  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  to  the 
church — even  though  it  was  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Then  the  Parson 
went  into  a  church  service  where  the 
minister  gave  a  talk  on  church  archi¬ 
tecture. 

A  Full  Evening.  —  The  Town  Hall 
had  planned  an  old  New  England  eve¬ 
ning  for  that  night.  The  club  dinner 
found  26  tables  filled  with  a  fine  lot  of 
people.  The  heart  of  the  dinner  consisted 
of  ham  and  beans  and  old-fashioned 
brown  bread  topped  off  with  pumpkin  pie 
and  cheese.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  was 
supposed  to  have  been  there,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  come.  There  was  one  table  of 
Vermonters  and  the  Parson  told  them  the 
story  of  the  man  who  went  to  heaven 
and  saw  a  group  of  people  locked  up  in 
a  cage  way  over  in  one  corner.  It  seemed 
strange  to  have  people  locked  up  in  heav¬ 
en,  but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  they 
were  all  Vermonters  and  had  to  be  kept 
locked  up  all  the  time  or  they  would  all 
go  back  to  Vermont.  The  Parson  wound 
up  his  talk  by  telling  his  famous  funeral¬ 
wedding-same-day-same-house  story  which 
he  wrote  up  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  15 
years  ago  and  it  is  most  time  to  tell  it 
over  again ;  he  will  some  day.  Then 
after  that  they  had  the  Parson  take 
charge  of  an  old-fashioned  New  England 
dance  and  social.  It  was  some  job.  When 
they  lined  for  a  Virginial  reel  there  were 
anywhere  from  six  to  14  couples  to  a  set. 
It  couldn’t  be  helped,  as  the  place  was 
not  nearly  large  enough  for  the  crowd. 
We  just  cut  out  the  reeling  part  where 
you  right  and  left  down  the  center,  as 
so  few  knew  how  to  do  it.  In  one  set 
(Continued  on  Page  522) 
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The  Thoughts  of  March 


“You  get  some  rain  this  morning,  the 
sun  come  up  so  red.”  Grandfather’s  fin¬ 
ger  points  accusingly  at  Old  Sol,  who 
glows  like  a  ball  of  fire  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  sky  about  him  is  tinted 
with  the  colors  of  his  glorious  rise.  For  a 
moment  one  sees  back  a  long  way  to  the 
day  when  the  world  began.  Those  gray 
skeletons  of  trees,  the  bare  brown  earth — ■ 
all  the  drab  background  of  Winter  lends 
itself  to  the  picture  like  the  people  of 
back  ages  who  came  into  history  because 
some  great  man  inspired  a  historian.  The 
glow  of  a  great  man  brings  the  people  of 
his  time  into  sharp  relief,  much  as  Old 
Sol  is  tinting  the  dun-colored  world  with 
rose  this  morning. 

The  words  with  which  the  old  man 
greets  the  sun  are  significant  of  what  he 
feels  about  his  position.  He  says  not 
“we”  but  “you.”  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena 
conld  not  have  felt  more  imprisoned,  now 
that  Spring  has  come  again.  When 
Grandfather  came  to  us  in  November,  he 
was  apparently  resigned  to  a  life  of  calm, 
but  on  Candlemas  Hay,  when  he  thought 
he  saw  the  passing  of  Winter,  his  eye  lit 
with  the  old  fire.  Daily  he  examined  the 
weather  with  professional  care ;  he  tested 
the  wind  and  found  its  direction  a  favor¬ 
able  omen.  There  came  a  time  when  all 
seemed  to  him  ready,  when  he  decided  to 
turn  his  car  into  money  and  look  for  a 
job  in  the  city.  “I  can  get  my  old  job 
back  in  Buffalo,”  he  said,  and  packed  his 
suitcase.  To  all  other  questions  he  merely 
replied  “I  don’t  like  it  here.”  And  so 
Daddy  bought  his  Ford  and  took  him  to 
the  train.  He  was  to  have  a  job  that  was 
all  his  own. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  so 
much  of  our  magazines  is  taken  up  with 
the  problems  of  the  young.  True,  the 
young  need  guiding,  but  just  now  they 
need  also  to  be  reminded  that  they  must 
grow  old.  That  which  concerns  the  old 
must  contain  much  that  is  significant  to 
the  young.  One  of  the  saddest  things 
that  comes  to  man  with  age  is  the  loss  of 
any  “job”  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
cannot  stop  working  and  hoping  just  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  demand  for  “old”  men. 
He  may  know  himself  to  be  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  handle  his 
work,  but  the  cry  is  always  “Young 
men  !”  wherever  he  goes.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  can  hold  his  place  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  when  he  gets  past  the  age 
limit.  That  is  why  I  think  that  youth 
needs  to  study  the  problems  of  age.  He 
needs  to  plan  for  the  years  that  come 
after  he  is  no  longer  “young”  while  he  is 
still  a  youth.  Afterwards  it  may  be  too 
late. 

Daddy  had  just  finished  turning  the  old 
Ford  touring' into  a  handy  little  truck 
for  carrying  strawberries  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  a'  telephone  call  from  the  station 
agent  that  Grandfather  had  returned.  He 
had  come  back  because  there  were  50,000 
men  out  of  work  in  Buffalo.  His  face 
had  lost  its  courage,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  lost  flesh,  his  eyes  searched  ours  to 
see  if  we  were  smiling.  I  think  he  could 
not  have  borne  this.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  shed  where  he  had  left  his  last  play¬ 
thing,  and  saw  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  old  Ford.  He  had 
hoped  perhaps  to  buy  it  back,  but  now 
even  this  hope  vanished.  It  was  little 
Mark  attending  with  great  interest  the 
undoing  of  the  rope  on  a  bundle,  to  whom 
he  said,  “Fgh !  I  will  buy  me  another 
Ford.”  That  was  the  first  night.  But 
today  he  is  seen  to  have  builded  better 
than  he  knew,  for  there  was  the  picture 
of  a  loom  on  the  back  of  a  magazine, 
and  hope  has  shown  herself  to  him  in  a 
new  guise.  He  has  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  youth,  but  this  old  art  of  his 
own  youth  has  come  back  to  liis  rescue. 
The  shop  which  we  plan  to  build  next 
Summer  with  the  left-overs  from  the  new 
siding  which  is  to  go  on  the  barn,  will 
contain  a  loom  as  well  as  a  lathe,  “and 
a  stove,”  adds  the  old  man,  and  en¬ 
trenches  himself  in  the  book  of  the  month, 
a  large  volume  on  the  life  of  Napoleon 
which  the  school  teacher  has  lent  us. 

Meanwhile,  little  redhead  has  taken  a 
pencil  and  has  written  an  anxious  letter 
to  a  certain  black  man  in  the  South. 
“Come  back.  We  are  awful  lonesome  to 
see  you  again.  I  have  read  the  Bible 
every  Sunday  like  you  told  me.  I  have 
been  a  good  girl.”  This  is  the  gist  of  it, 
but  whether  or  not  Perk  will  answer  one 
cannot  say.  This  is  not  because  Perk  is 
a  black  man,  but  because  he  has  planted  a 
grove  of  young  orange  trees  that  will 
soon  come  into  bearing,  that  we  question 
his  coming  north  again.  If  he  does  re¬ 
turn,  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  of  this  letter  from  a  child  who  loves 
him.  Perk  has  been  an  institution  in 
this  family  so  long  that  the  family  will 
have  to  make  some  readjustment  before  it 
can  get  used  to  not  having  him  here.  It 
was  Perk  who  rose  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  stir  concrete  in  the  moonlight 
that  August  when  we  built  the  house.  We 
owe  Perk  for  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
service  which  money  does  not  seem  to 
buy,  and  now  if  the  orange  _  trees  are 
growing  into  bearing  age  we  wish  him  all 
the  good  things  that  nature  has  to  offer. 
He  has  been  with  us  for  five  years,  and  he 
will  be  61  years  old  this  month.  Little 
redhead,  however,  does  not  reckon  on  this 
thing.  She  gasps  at  this  strange  thought 
that  has  been  broken  to  her  so  gently,  “I 
want  him  to  come  back !”  And  reaches 
for  her  pencil.  She  is  nearly  eight,  and  in 
the  fourth  grade.  Now  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done. 


It  is  time  for  the  man  of  the  farm  to 
make  plans.  Frozen  ground  is  not  frozen 
credit,  which  just  now  is  beginning  to  be 
a  great  problem  even  to  the  producer  of 
foodstuffs.  But  how  many  people  will 
be  out  of  work  and  out  of  an  income 
when  potatoes  are  ready  for  market?  Will 
the  present  conditions  improve  or  grow 
worse?  It  is  a  serious  question.  If  the 
weather  favors  the  production  of  an  over¬ 
supply  of  food  and  this  is  added  to  the 
general  burden  of  over-production,  the 
camel  will  be  forced  to  his  knees,  and  it 
might  even  be  the  last  straw  for  him.  I 
think  no  one  wishes  to  become  a  last 
straw  aqd  break  down  prosperity,  if  that 
is  really  what  we  have  been  witnessing. 
Some  historian  may  show  up  these  times 
in  the  future  as  the  age  of  wasteful  spend¬ 
ing,  but  just  now  the  problem  is,  “will 
business  keep  on  as  it  is  for  another 
year?”  No  one  knows  the  answer. 

The  soil  itself  is  as  brown,  as  mellow, 
as  subtly  fascinating  as  ever.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  unemployed  man  of  the  city  will 
buy  himself  a  horse  and  go  a-plowing  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  calculate  the  result  of 
such  production.  At  such  a  time  the  soil 
calls  men  from  the  city  as  once  the  city 
called  them,  and  they  know  no  constraint. 
They  vacillate  between  city  and  country, 
and  this  year  one  will  find  them  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  sign  of  imminent  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  stuff.  'We  must  meet  it 
as  thoughtfully  as  we  can. 

MKS.  F.  H.  TJNGEE. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Problem 

You  say  you  are  always  willing  to  help 
readers  solve  their  problems,  so  I  will 
thank  you  kindly  if  you  help  me  solve 
mine.  I  am  alone  on  a  beautiful  farm, 
and  must  earn  my  own  living,  and  make 
the  farm  pay.  I  prefer  the  farm  to  the 
city,  because  I  love  God’s  open  country, 
and  I  love  the  freedom,  the  fresh  air,  and 
surrounding  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
and  all  that  a  farm  produces,  but  I  want, 
and  need,  companionship ;  so  on  several 
occasions  I  have  had  advertisements  in 
different  papers  for  Summer  boarders,  or 
to  take  aged  Ladies  to  board.  I  have  not 
even  had  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  any 
of  my  advertisements,  yet  people  tell  me 
there  are  plenty  of  aged  people  who  would 
be. glad  to  spend  their  days  in  my  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy,  sunshiny  home ;  with 
furnace  heat,  good  home  cooking  and  good 
care  and  radio. 

I  am  middle-aged  and  can  give  the  best 
of  reference.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
to  reach  these  aged  people?  Why  is  it 
that  I  cannot  get  Summer  boarders?  Do 
they  prefer  to  camp  out  and  have  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  or  is  it  cheaper  for  them? 

If  the  above  cannot  be  made  to  pay, 
then  is  it  possible  for  me  to  reach  some 
woman  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  go 
into  partnership  with  me  and  work  on  a 
50-50  basis,  one  who  loves  the  farm,  and 
all  of  its  labors  and  beauties  as  I  love 
it?^  MRS.  M.  A. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  place  is  in  Western  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  not  far  from  the  latitude  of  Rut¬ 
land.  It  is  near,  but  not  in,  the  White 
Mountains.  We  suppose  people  looking 
for  Summer  board  pass  it  by  preferring 
to  go  a  little  farther  and  get  into  the  real 
mountains. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  idea  that  there 
are  lots  of  old  people  looking  for  that 
sort  of  a  home  is  an  error.  Going  to  a 
strange  place  is  the  last  thing  they  want 
to  do.  The  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
the  place  or  people  is  enough  to  scare  out 
any  other  than  an  adventurous  old  lady. 
If  Mrs.  M.  A.  had  some  acquaintance  in 
Boston,  with  doctors  for  instance,  perhaps 
she  could  get  such  boarders. 

If  she  is  on  a  road  where  many  tour¬ 
ists  pass,  going  to  and  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  we  should  say  her  best  plan 
would  be  to  study  their  needs  and  siipply 
what  the  most  prosperous  appearing  of 
them  want.  Substantial  sandwiches, 
homemade  pie  and  cake,  canned  and 
fresh  fruits,  coffee  and  milk,  are  all  ap¬ 
pealing,  and  may  be  served  without  the 
danger  of  surplus  that  comes  when  a 
regular  dinner  is  advertised  for  transient 
trade.  In  that  case  the  tourist  may  have 
to  wait  too  long,  or  the  owner  may  be 
left  with  a  lot  of  unused  cookery.  Good 
sandwiches  of  chicken,  duck,  ham  or  beef, 
the  meat  cooked  tender  and  the  bread  but¬ 
tered,  are  popular  and  a  sign  announcing 
“Good  Sandwiches,”  or  “Good  Chicken 
Sandwiches,”  in  big  letters,  will  stop 
many  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  en¬ 
large  the  line,  including  lettuce  and  to¬ 
mato,  peanut  butter  or  other  specialties 
as  demand  occurred.  Soup  goes  well  with 
sandwiches,  so  that  might  be  tried — a 
good  cream  soup,  like  cream  of  celery, 
cream  of  spinach,  cream  of  lettuce — or 
chicken  consomme.  The  idea  of  all  this 
is  to  have  good  things — better  than  would 
be  found  at:  the  village  lunch  rooms. 

If  Mrs.  M.  A.  has  facilities  for  a  tour¬ 
ist  camp,  there  might  be  something  in 
trying  to  sell  them  supplies,  but  our  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  this  class  will  not  spend 
much  money.  We  should  make  an  effort 
to  have  things  that  prosperous  people 
want. 

For  doing  any  of  this  lunch  or  tourist 
work  Mrs.  M.  A.  would  need  help.  If 
she  could  find  a  partner,  as  she  suggests, 
and  do  what  farming  is  feasible,  they 
might  handle  the  lunch  and  fruit  trade  in 
season  with  some  profit,  in  addition  to 
their  other  work. 


When  and  how  to 
SPRAY  Fruit  Trees 


A  LLis  authoritatively  and  clearly  told 
CA  in  our  new  book  on  Spraying. 
Your  copy  is  FREE. 

All  leading  authorities  agree  that 
spraying  must  be  done  often,  and  that 
effective  spraying  or  dusting  mixtures 
must  contain  lime  high  in  calcium. 

They  unhesitatingly  endorse  Bell- 


Mine  Pebble  lime.  It  is  pure  and 
clean — so  fine  in  solution  that  it  will 
not  clog  nozzles.  Its  frequent  use  wall 
result  in  an  increase  of  marketable 
Grade  A  fruit. 

See  your  dealer  about  Bell-Mine 
Products,  and  start  spraying  now. 
Don’t  put  it  off. 


AMERICAN  LIME  #  STONE  COMPANY  -  <Bellefonte,  Ta. 


THIS  BOOK  FREE" 


Send  the  coupon 
today! 


Address_ 


merican  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefocte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 


Name 


Super  Analysis 
fertilizers 


Save  You  Money 


Every  bag  of  V-C  Super 
Analysis  Fertilizer  you  ap¬ 
ply  will  save  you  money. 

You  get  more  pounds  of 
plant  food  per  ton  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound. 

You  save  half  of  your 
freight  bill.  Your  cost  and 
labor  of  hauling  is  cut  in 
half,  and  you  save  nearly 
half  of  the  labor  in  applying. 

In  V-C  Super  Analysis 
Fertilizers  for  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco  and  other  crops  are 
combined  our  manufacturing 
skill,  the  experience  of  practical 
farmers  and  the  investigations  of 
State  Agricultural  authorities. 

The  result  is  a  product  carrying 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  an 
ordinary  grade  of  fertilizers.  You 
need  use  only  half  as  much. 

A  V-C  dealer  is  near  you  anx¬ 
ious  to  supply  you.  Let  us  intro¬ 
duce  him  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

For  more  facts  about  V-C  Super 
Analysis  Fertilizers  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  users,  write 


Yirgmia-Carolma  Chemical  Corp,, 

Home  Office 

Richmond,  Virginia 


half 

the  freight 


Saves  you 
the  hauling 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  'mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Faith  in 

SEMESAN  BEL 


The  Recognized  Disinfectant  for  Diseases  of  Potatoes 

would  have  earned  this 
grower  $2000 

IGNORANCE  is  not  always  bliss,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Brinkman, 
potato  grower  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

"'After  I  had  treated  seed  with  Semesan  Bel  for  twelve  acres,”  he  says,  "some¬ 
one  started  the  rumor  that  the  treatment  rotted  the  seed.  I  immediately 
stopped  treating. 

"After  my  crop  came  up,  I  found  a  perfect  stand  on  the  Semesan  Bel  treated 
field,  while  my  untreated  field  had  only  about  6o% stand.  Mr.  C.  H.  Linsen- 
mann  of  Victor,  Idaho,  a  certified  seed  grower,  inspected  my  field  and  said 
}  had  a  99%  stand.  My  treated  field  had  darker  green  plants  with  much 
healthier  color  and  were  more  vigorous. 

"When  I  harvested  my  potatoes,  I  found  the  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  yielded 
twenty-five  sacks  (or  fifty  bushels)  more  to  the  acre  than  the  untreated  ones. 
There  was  no  disease  on  my  treated  field.  I  just  as  well  could  have  had  a 
thousand  sacks  more  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  treatment. 

"At  the  present  market  price  I  lose  about  $xooo  by  not  treating  all  my  crop 
with  Semesan  Bel.” 

What  are  Doubts  and  Failure 
to  Investigate  Costing  YOU? 

39% improvement  in  yield  is  a  lot  of  difference.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have 
the  money  in  your  jeans  right  now  that  a  39%  increase  in  your  last  crop 
would  have  brought?  What  about  this  year?  Doubting  and  neglecting  not 
only  get  you  nowhere;  they  actually  cost  you  money.  Get  this  coupon  off 
on  the  earliest  possible  mail.  It  means  money! 


E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Inc., 

Dyestuffs  Department, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Name 


Geoticmrc:  Please  send  me  free  booklets  checked: , 
{3  Semesan  Bel  Booklet. 

0  Vegetable  Booklet. 


St.  or  E.F.D, 
City . 


R.  N.-Y.  March 


State 


TRUCKS  -  WAGONS  -  WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  43  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Hitch  Your  Tractor 


To  This  Machine 

Turn  old  pasture  land, hard  baked  bottomland,  cleared 
wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  crop  .produc¬ 
ing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Har  row. 

For  this  sturdy  machine.'with  its  8  extra  heavy  24-inch 
disks  easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil 
that  is  too  tough  tor  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste  land. 
Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and 
forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service. 

For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  "The  Soil  and  its 
Tillage”  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog 
Piow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

39  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Send  me  your  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
book  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage ” 

N  _ _ _ _ 

Address— - 


“A”  GRADE  Pointers 


EXTRA 

FANCY 

Fruit  is  the 
only  kind  that 
paid  last  year. 
It’s  the  only 
kind  that  pays 
on  the  average. 
Trusting 
to  luck  is  poor 
business. 


To  GROW  “A”  GRADE 


You  Need  These  Features 


on  Your  Sprayer 


1 —  Small  front  wheels  that  cut  clear  under — 
short  turn.  Get  close  to  fence  corner  or 
pond  or  ditch. 

2 —  Easy  draft — large  wheels  to  carry  load — 
wide  tires  that  do  not  cut  in  soft  ground. 

3 —  Low  tank  and  motor-pump  for  ease  in 
filling  and  oiling  and  adjusting  engine 
and  pump. 

4 —  Direct  drive  agitator  with  no  gears,  belts 
or  chains.  Large  paddles  to  mix  solution. 

5 —  Engine,  transmission  and  pump  all  in  one 
unit — stress  self-contained.  Racking  of 
chassis  causes  no  groaning  gears  or  breaks. 

6 —  Handy  grease  and  oil  cups  for  thorough 
lubrication.  Hot  spark,  easy  start,  YVico 
magneto. 

7 —  Hyatt  High  Duty  Roller  Bearings  on 
Pump  Shaft.  Direct  line  plungers — al¬ 
ways  in  alignment. 

8 —  Adjust  packing  by  one  nut  while  pump¬ 
ing  at  high  pressure.  Only  remove  two 
screws  to  repack  pump  cylinder.  Loosen 
one  screw  to  remove  valve  cage  and  seat. 
Valve  ball  lifters. 

9 —  Wide,  narrow  or  driving  spray  when  you 
want  it.  Easily  adjusted  ‘‘spragun,’’  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  mist  spray. 

10 — A  sprayer  that  can  be  used  10  or  12 
years,  then  he  cheaply  overhauled  and 
work  for  another  6  or  7  years. 


The  “FRIEND”  is  the  only  Sprayer 
having  all  these  Features 

A  big  crop  this  year  means  that  only  EXTRA 
FANCY  can  be  sold.  Are  you  prepared  to 
grow  it?  If  not,  write  for  our  Free  48-page 
Catalog,  giving  these  exclusive  features  in  de¬ 
tail.  Do  it  today — before  you  forget  It! 

“FRIEND"  MFC.  CO.,  120  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  520) 
they  claimed  the  same  fellow  went 
through  it  three  times  and  no  one  else  had 
a  look-in.  But  the  music  which  the  boys 
had  sent  down  to  their  city  orchestra  was 
a  great  novelty  to  this  crowd.  Later  with 
four  couples  we  showed  them  a  sample, 
“Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,”  and  then  a 
large  number  danced  this  and  seemed  to 
have  a  great  time.  Then  we  would  all 
form  round  the  hall,  then  forward  and 
back,  and  leave  the  ladies  in  the  center, 
forming  baskets,  etc.  Then  they  all  went 
round  on  one  foot  and  had  just  a  nice 
and  happy  time  as  though  they  were  down 
in  Cliatfield  Hollow.  More  of  that  crowd 
than  you  would  think  for  had  lived  out 
in  the  open  country  in  their  day,  and  had 
a  taste  of  the  natural  wholesome  happi¬ 
ness  that  goes  with  country  life  at  its 
best.  Since  getting  home  the  Parson  has 
had  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
club  thanking  him  again  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  time  the  club  had  that  night.  These 
people  were  perfectly  lovely  about  getting 
up  on  the  floor  and  entering  into  a  dance 
with  all  their  might. 

Old  Friends. — But  back  there  by  the 
hallway  amidst  all  this  brilliance  of  col¬ 
or  and  gown  is  a  couple  awaiting  for  the 
Parson  to  excuse  himself  and  get  away 
and  go  off  home  with  them,  away  over 
beyond  Flatbush  in  Brooklyn.  This  man 
and  wife  and  two  boys  used  to  live  away 
down  country  on  the  loneliest  road  ever, 
about  a  mile  from  one  of  the  Parson’s 
churches.  The  Parson  had  not  seen  them 
since  they  moved  away  some  seven  years 
ago.  They  owned  their  place,  all  paid 
for.  When  they  were  fairly  settled,  she 
told  me  that  night,  they  got  down  to  just 
24  cents — all  they  had  in  the  world.  They 
sold  one  cow  that  came  with  the  place 
to  pay  the  taxes.  Then  they  began  to 
pick  up.  They  boarded  the  school  teacher 
a  good  deal,  and  they  had  Summer  board¬ 
ers  from  the  city.  They  kept  three  or  four 
cows,  one  horse  and  100  hens  and  some 
pigs.  As  the  Parson  remembers,  they 
used  to  have  little  pigs  for  sale.  They 
were  live  years  on  this  place  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  had  the  place  as 
when  they  started  and  most  a  thousand 
dollars.  They  regularly  saved  $200  a 
year.  He  went  in  heavily  for  corn  and 
one  year  bought  no  grain  the  whole  year 
round.  She  said  the  eggs  would  pay  the 
grocer  and  generally  a  little  cash  left. 
“We  are  always  talking  of  the  good  times 
we  had  up  in  the  country  and  down 
around  the  old  church.  Don’t  go  to  bed 
yet,”  she  said  as  the  clock  struck  2  A. 
M.  “Just  to  think  you  are  here  talking 
over  the  old  times  with  us.”  And  the 
Parson  got  a  real  surprise — he  was  going 
to  say — jolt.  “We  want  to  sell  out  here 
and  go  back  into  the  country  and  get  a 
place.”  “But  the  boys,  how  about  them?” 
said  the  Parson.  For  they  left  the  farm 
largely  on  account  of  the  boys  getting 
older  and  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  much 
for  them  in  the  country.  It  seems  that 
both  these  boys  went  into  a  bank  at  first. 
Then  qne  didn’t  like  that  and  went  into 
a  garage.  He  liked  machinery  better.  The 
other  boy  is  still  in  the  bank,  has  had 
many  promotions,  and  now  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  country  and  to  some  farm. 
They  lost  a  little  girl  with  diphtheria  in 
the  city  and  now  they  have  a  little  boy — 
the  third  boy.  They  are  coming  clear 
back  up  to  the  old  church  next  Summer 
and  have  this  boy  baptized  on  Old  Home 
Day.  So  then  after  much  talking  came 
to  an  end  a  full  day,  a  perfect  day,  and 
a  long  day  for  it  had  been  just  21^  hours 
since  the  Parson  started,  and  he  had  trav¬ 
eled  more  than  150  miles,  made  three  ad¬ 
dresses,  conducted  a  dance  till  midnight 
and  had  time  to  "o  to  church  for  a  Len¬ 
ten  service  besides.  Will  or  will  not  the 
Parson  get  a  letter  from  this  family 
some  day  saying,  “You  know  what  kind 
of  a  place  we  want,  can’t  you  find  us 
something?”  If  they  should  land  in  one 
of  the  Parson’s  parishes,  it  would  be  a 
joy  to  the  Parson,  for  many  a  night  has 
he  put  the  old  horse  up  in  their  stable 
and  gone  in  to  a  good  warm  fire  and 
what  is  still  more — a  good  warm  supper 
with  plenty  of  roast  pork  gravy  for  the 
potato. 

The  Office. — The  next  day  on  the  way 
home  the  Parson  went  into  The  It.  N.-Y. 
office  and  had  a  wonderful  two  hours 
visiting  with  Mr.  Collingwood  and  others 
of  the  office  force.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Grand  Central  and  as  he  boarded 
the  4  o’clock  train  he  gave  a  cautious 
glance  at  his  overcoat  and  hat  to  see  if 
they  were  really  threadbare.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  had  had  some  brushing.  When  the 
Parson  got  a  shoeshine,  they  were 
brushed  enough  to  take  off  all  the  nap 
they  ever  had  on  them.  Then  the  Par¬ 
son  had  to  get  a  towel  for  a  wash.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  a  nickel  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  nickel  the  Parson  tendered  a  dime. 
Did  he  get  any  change?  Not  much,  but 
the  fellow  grabbed  a  brush  and  went  at 
the  Parson  like  a  Vermont  Yankee  with 
an  ancient  candlestick  going  after  the 
bristles  of  a  porker.  Even  if  the  Parson 
could  stand  an  occasional  trip  to  New 
York  (they  couldn’t  be  too  close  to¬ 
gether),  it  is  certain  that  his  clothes 
could  bear  the  strain  of  so  much  brush¬ 
ing  but  seldom. 

Getting  Ready. — Here  it  is  Sunday 
afternoon  and  we  are  getting  ready  to  go 
off  for  a  Sunday  school  at  4  o’clock  and 
a  service  at  half  past  seven.  One  car 
will  go  early  and  another  car  as  soon  as 
the  chores  are  done.  We  will  all  eat  sup¬ 
per  down  at  the  church.  There  is  a  big 


dish  of  beans  cooked  with  plenty  of  pork 
and  molasses  and  a  big  onion  right  in  the 
middle.  We  raised  these  beans  from  some 
seed  an  R.  N.-Y.  reader  from  Manchester, 
Conn.,  brought  last  Spring.  If  he  sees 
this  letter,  let  him  be  assured  they  are  a 
fine  kind  of  bean  and  we  expect  to  plant 
many  more  this  Spring  than  we  did  last. 
Besides  the  beans  we  will  take  down  a 
big  can  of  cocoa  and  five  loaves  of  bread. 
Most  of  those  who  come  to  Sunday  school 
will  stay  over  for  the  evening,  and  what 
a  fine  time  we  will  have  at  supper  to¬ 
gether  !  All  those  children  that  come  in 
from  the  country  in  the  cars  we  send  for 
them  will  probably  stay  over — last  time 
we  had  27  stay.  How  happy  we  will  be. 
If  only  all  who  read  this  could  go  down 
with  us.  It  is  March  13,  and  very  Spring¬ 
like  here.  It  seems  queer  not  to  hear  the 
geese  hollering  as  of  yore,  for  we  have 
none  this  season.  “I  shall  not  keep  any 
more  of  those  tool-house  geese,”  said  the 
old  woman,  but  if  we  have  any  more  geese 
here,  the  Parson  thinks  it  will  be  that 
very  kind. 


Top- working  Gano  Trees 

1.  I  am  thinking  of  grafting  about 
80  20-year-old  Gano  trees  to  McIntosh. 
These  are  good  big  trees  for  their  age. 
Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  best 
way  to  do  this  and  about  how  much  wax 
it  would  take  to  a  tree,  also  how  to  mix 
the  wax?  2.  Do  you  think  I  could  mix  a 
better  fertilizer  and  do  it  cheaper  than  I 
can  buy  it?  F.  w. 

1.  In  the  first  place  are  you  doing  the 
right  thing  by  top-working  your  Gano 
trees?  Ganos  have  been  selling  fairly 
well  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  you  ought  not  to  let  them 
alone.  If  I  were  in  your  place  and  the 
trees  did  well  I  should  give  them  a  little 
attention  and  care.  The  Ben  Davis  fam¬ 
ily  is  not  highly  regarded  in  polite  society 
at  the  present  time  but  it  does  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  where  it  does  well. 
The  size  of  the  trees  also  makes  top¬ 
working  a  doubtful  procedure. 

If  you  decide  to  do  so,  however,  top- 
work  half  or  one-third  of  the  trees  at  a 
time,  taking  the  center  the  first  year  and 
working  towards  the  outside.  It  will 
take  two  or  three  years  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  trees.  Use  the  cleft  graft. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  wax  it 
will  take.  One  of  the  standard  wax 
formulas  is:  Resin,  four  parts  by  weight, 
beeswax,  two  parts  by  weight,  tallow 
(rendered),  one  part  by  weight.  Melt 
the  materials  together  and  pour  into  a 
pail  of  cold  water.  After  greasing  the 
hands,  flatten  it  out  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  so  that  it  cools  evenly,  then  before  it 
gets  brittle  pull  it  until  it  is  fine  and 
smooth. 

2.  If  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  are 
used  there  may  be  some  economy  in  mix¬ 
ing  at  home,  but  if  only  moderate 
amounts  are  used  the  time  and  trouble 
will  hardly  justify  the  saving. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Insulating  the  Fruit  Cold 
Storage 

I  have  decided  to  try  my  hand  at  build* 
ing  a  cold  storage  for  my  fruit.  After 
figuring  on  sawdust  for  wall  insulation  I 
have  almost  concluded  that  walls  lined  in¬ 
side  and  out  under  sheeting  with  roofing 
paper  would  surely  need  insulation.  Saw¬ 
dust  does  not  seem  so  satisfactory.  It 
will  rot  and  the  wood  next  to  it.  A  dead 
air  space  seems  better.  A  six-inch  wall 
half  filled  and  the  other  half  left  as  a 
dead  air  space  seems  good,  but  would  re¬ 
quire  an  excessive  amount  of  lumber. 

Hanging  Rock,  W.  Va.  R.  s. 

The  dead  air  space  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  for  a  good  cold  storage,  but  in 
practice  the  air  circulates  within  the 
space  because  one  wall  is  warmer  than 
the  other,  and  so  the  idea  defeats  itself. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  sawdust,  shav¬ 
ings,  ground  cork,  and  so  on  are  used  as 
insulating  materials.  What  they  really 
do  is  to  enclose  millions  of  tiny  air  spaces 
and  so  make  a  really  true  “dead”  air 
space.  Sawdust  is  fairly  good  as  an  in¬ 
sulating  material,  but  settles  and  packs 
so  tightly  in  time  that  it  loses  some  of 
its  value.  Mill  shavings  are  better,  and 
ground  cork  is  best  of  all.  The  space 
between  the  walls  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  more 
to  keep  the  insulating  material  dry  than 
to  provide  insulation  in  itself.  Wet  in¬ 
sulation  is  inefficient,  and  if  outside  air 
seeps  into  the  insulating  space  moisture 
is  sure  to  condense  inside.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  an  exceptionally  thorough, 
tight  papering  job  is  essential.  Eight 
inches  of  gi’ound  cork  is  almost  standard 
for  a  storage  of  the  kind  you  have  in 
mind.  H.  B.  T. 
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Household  Equipment  That 
Saves  Labor 

Several  tliin'gs  have  been  added  to  our 
household  equipment,  that  have  very  ma¬ 
terially  lightened  labor  and  also  saved 
time.  We  have  water  in  the  house,  also 
electricity,  and  the  first  two  articles  of 
equipment  I  shall  mention  have  to  do 
with  these. 

The  greatest  labor-saver  which  we  have 
installed  was  having  our  hot  water  heated 
from  the  furnace  instead  of  the  kitchen 
range.  Before  we  did  this  Ave  sometimes 
had  hot  water — but  more  often  we  did 
not.  Now  we  have  almost  boiling  water 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  And  what 
work  it  has  saved  us  !  We  can  now  fill 
our  washer  with  hot  Avater  right  from  the 
spigot — no  carrying — and  because  the 
water  is  so  hot  the  clothes  are  made  much 
cleaner.  Then  Avhen  Ave  Avant  to  boil 
Avater  to  pour  over  them,  this  hot  water 
from  the  spigot  requires  only  a  feAV  min¬ 
utes  to  bring  to  the  boil,  which  means 
more  time  saved.  When  Ave  had  sickness 
this  Winter  and  Avanted  hot-Avater  bot¬ 
tles,  there  Avas  no  need  to  go  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen  to  heat  it,  for  the  water  in 
the  bathroom  Avas  more  than  warm 
enough.  In  getting  up  a  meal,  I  turn 
my  dishes  under  the  hot  Avater  spigot, 
just  as  I  get  them  dirty  in  the  process  of 
cooking,  and  as  I  do  not  need  to  save 
hot  AA-ater,  I  can  let  it  run  over  them 
until  clean.  Every  housewife  knoAvs  what 
this  means  as  a  time  and  labor  saver 
when  the  meal  is  over.  This  cost  us  about 
$35,  but  it  has  been  worth  many  times 
that. 

Another  great  labor-saver  has  been  a 
small  electric  cooker — the  type  that  is 
made  like  a  vacuum  bottle,  to  hold  either 
the  heat  or  to  keep  food  in  it  cold.  This 
cost  about  $7.  In  Summertime  a  large 
piece  of  meat  can  be  cooked  in  it,  and  as 
the  heating  element  is  entirely  enclosed, 
there  is  absolutely  no  heat  in  the  kitchen. 
Later  a  vegetable  or  tAvo  can  be  added, 
with  the  meat  still  in  the  cooker,  as  there 
are  two  vessels  provided  in  which  they 
can  be  cooked.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  you  can  cook  too  many  things  in 
one  cooker  without  having  them  all  have 
the  same  flavor,  but  we  find  meat  can 
be  cooked  in  the  lower  part  and  potatoes 
in  the  upper  without  any  detriment  to 
the  flavor  of  either.  If  this  much  is 
cooked  in  hot  Aveather,  Avith  a  salad  and 
dessert,  a  good  meal  can  be  had  without 
heating  the  kitchen.  Some  of  the  cooking 
can  also  be  done  Avith  the  electricity 
turned  off,  AArliich  is,  of  course,  a  saving. 
We  like  it  so  much  on  Sunday,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  for  Ave  put  our  meat  on 
and  cook  it  for  an  hour  or  tAvo,  then 
turn  off  the  current,  go  to  church,  and 
when  AAre  come  home  the  meat  is  cooked. 

The  last  little  labor-saver  is  a  round, 
asbestos  pad,  metal  bound,  Avhieh  can  be 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  10  cents  at 
hardware  or  10-cent  store.  I  use  mine 
for  so  many  purposes.  It  is  especially 
fine  to  make  toast  on  an  oil  stove,  always 
impossible  for  us  before.  I  like  it  better 
than  the  electric  toaster,  for  you  can 
make  a  very  crisp,  thoroughly  dried  toast 
on  it  by  turning  the  flame  ..very  Ioav.  The 
bread  is  laid  right  on  the  pad  which  is 
placed  directly  over  the  burner  as  any 
pan  or  kettle.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
Avatched  very  closely  unless  the  flame  is 
high.  With  a  pan  turned  over  it,  four  or 
five  potatoes  can  be  baked  on  it,  thus 
doing  aAvay  Avith  using  the  oven,  when 
only  a  feAV  are  Avanted.  Then,  too,  it  is 
fine’  .to  place  under  the  kettle  of  preserves 
or  any  food  that  requires  long,  slow  boil¬ 
ing.  The  food  Avill  not  settle  easily,  thus 
saving  the  constant  stirring.  For  a  10- 
cent  investment  it  has  surely  yielded  large 
returns. 

I  hope  that  one  or  all  of  these  articles 
mentioned  may  be  helpful  to  someone,  for 
I  agree  Avith  you  that  most  rural  Avomen 
are  overworked.  I  believe,  though,  that 
women  everywhere  are  demanding  labor- 
saving  equipment  in  their  kitchens  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
Surely  no  one  needs  it  more  than  farm 
Avomen.  -  ellen  johnston. 


Electric  Power  for  Saw 

What  horsepoAver  electric  motor  do  I 
require  to  run  a  12  or  14-in.  saw?  I  am 
operating  electric  range  on  220  volts  al¬ 
ternating  current,  60  cycles.  This  range 
is  equipped  Avith  an  outlet  for  use  of 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.,  which 
operated  on  110  volts.  Could  I  plug  in 
on  this  110  volts  and  operate  a  motor 
saw  successfully?  Rate  on  electric  range 
current  and  outlet  is  five  cents  Kw.  On 
lighting  current  it  is  11  cents  Kw. 

New  York.  t.  j.  h. 

The  power  required  to  operate  a  saw  of 
this  size  Avill  vary  Avidely  in  different 
cases.  The  method  of  driving  the  saAV, 
the  condition  of  the  suav,  the  rate  at 
Avhicli  the  work  is  fed  to  the  saw  and  the 
character  of  the  material  being  cut  are  all 
factors  influencing  the  poAver  required. 
Under  average  conditions  a  three  horse- 
poAver  motor  should  prove  satisfactory. 
While  I  do  not  know  the  capacity  of  the 
outlet  on  your  range  I  Avould  expect  it 
to  be  small  for  a  motor  of  this. size- when 
operating  at  full  load.  Your  lighting 
company  should  provide  you  Avith  a  con¬ 
nection  for  your  suav  taking  current  from 
your  poAver  line.  This  would  be  on  the 
same  meter  as  your  electric  range,  and 
would  provide  current  at  the  same  price 
per  Kw.  Power  current  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  more  cheaply  because  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  day  when  the  gen¬ 
erators  would  be  operating  otherwise  at 
partial  capacity.  R.  h.  s. 


Scientifically  C Designed 

BALLOON  TIRE  TREAD 


v  Another  Reason  why — 


CROSS  SECTION 
OF  REGULAR  OR 
HIGH  PRESSURE 
.TIRE  UNDER  LOAD, 


THIS  type  of  tire  rides  more  directly  on  the 
wide  rider  strip  at  the  center  of  the  tread. 
That  is  where  the  weight  and  wear  come,  so 
that  is  where  extra  rubber  is  needed.  The  walls 
and  tread  of  this  tire  are  thick  and  stiff,  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  the  use  of  large  tread  design  for 
high  pressure  tires. 


CROSS  SECTION 
OF  GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON  TIRE 
UNDER  LOAD 


THIS  type  of  tire — low  pressure  Balloon — 
carries  the  load  on  a  wider  surface,  there¬ 
fore  grooves  are  cut  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  Firestone  Tread  to  permit  easy  flexing. 
Greater  amount  of  Rubber  is  placed  at  outer 
edges  of  tread  where  most  of  the  load  is  car¬ 
ried.  Instead  of  large,  heavy  rider  strips  and 
projections  which  retard  flexing  and  cause 
skidding,  the  Firestone  Tread  is  provided  with 
small  projections  and  narrow  rider  strips  which 
increase  flexibility  and  give  greater  safety  and 
skid-protection. 


Firestone  Tires  are  Better 

When  Firestone  engineers  were  developing  the  Balloon  Tire 
they  found  it  necessary  to  design  a  tread  altogether  different 
from  that  which  is  required  by  High  Pressure  Tires. 

The  Firestone  tread  was  not  designed  with  large,  massive 
projections  for  appearance  or  to  make  plausible  sales  argu¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  projections  of  the  cross-and- 
square  tread  are  small  and  the  rider  strips  narrow  permit¬ 
ting  the  tread  to  yield  to  irregularities  and  cling  to  the  road, 
giving  the  greatest  non-skid  surface.This  tough,  pliable  tread 
has  the  wear-resisting  qualities  that  give  thousands  of  extra 
miles  of  service. 

The  tread,  however,  is  not  the  only  important  part  of  the  Balloon 
Tire.  Such  a  tread  as  this,  designed  to  yield  to  every  depression  of  the 
road,  must  be  placed  on  the  carcass  that  also  has  the  qualifications  to 
withstand  the  terrific  flexing  that  this  design  tread  permits.  Firestone  pro¬ 
vides  this  extra  strength  and  endurance  by  dipping  the  cords  of  the  carcass 
in  a  rubber  solution.  By  this  process,  every  fiber  of  every  cord  is  saturated 
and  insulated — to  withstand  the  extra  flexing  of  the  Firestone  tread. 

If  you  want  the  economy,  comfort  and  safety  of  Gum-Dipped  Tires — 
see  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer.  He  will  gladly  explain  the  many  features 
that  make  Firestone  Tires  better. 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


ofQuaUly 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


O  OOD  fences  cost  practi- 
'ta*cally  nothing  when  you 
figure  the  increased  farm 
earnings  they  make  pos¬ 
sible.  Ask  our  dealer  in 
your  community  about 

line  Insulated  ^ 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

BanneteiPosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone — Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere  v 

Other  sales  offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphic 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansa 
City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  Cit j 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC, 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops. 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St,,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  j 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


In  the  year  1872  my  mother  came  to 
me  and  said  something  like  this : 

“I  have  found  a  job  for  you.  Day 
after  tomorrow  you  must  go  to  Boston 
and  begin  to  work !” 

That  was  the  way  they  did  things  in 
those  days,  especially  with  “war  or¬ 
phans.”  My  mother  was  a  nurse.  She 
brought  up  her  children  until  they  were 
large  enough  to  give  some  value  to  their 
labor — then  we  were  all  expected  to 
work.  When  a  boy  was  put  out  to  a 
farmer  he  was  expected  to  work  until  he 
was  21  and  then  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  as  a  freedom  gift. 
Oftt-imes  the  boy  was  so  humbled  or 
cowed  that  he  stayed  right  on  working. 
If  he  were  made  of  stronger  and  more 
enduring  stuff  he  broke  away  completely 
and  went  “out  West”  after  free  land.  I 
think  my  mother,  like  most  other  ma¬ 
ternal  parents,  had  rather  vivid  dreams 
for  her  children.'  They  simply  had  to  go 
to  work,  but  when  they  did  go  they  must 
start  at  something  that  opened  the  door 
to  a  great  future !  That,  of  course,  is  the 
mother  of  it.  That  feeling  has  driven 
many  a  boy  and  girl  up  the  hard  road  to 
something  like  success,  while  it  has  also 
spoiled  many  a  good  carpenter  or  black¬ 
smith  and  developed  worthless  lawyers, 
blundering  doctors  and  very  crude  clergy¬ 
men  without  number.  One  thing  my 
mother  did,  and  that  was  to  have  pictures 
made  of  her  children  from  year  to  year — 
as  they  grew  up.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
be  old-fashioned  “tintypes,”  but  they  have 
held  their  color  and  shade  all  through  the 
years.  I  call  that  an  excellent  practice. 
Among  these  pictures  I  find  several  of 
a  rather  clumsy,  sleepy-looking  boy.  I 
know  this  boy  was  a  forgetful,  rather 
visionary  little  chap.  At  times  he  would 
indulge  in  day  dreams  and  forget  his 
chores.  At  such  times  I  am  sure  I  have 
heard  my  uncle  and  the  neighbors  say : 
“Nothing  in  him.  I  doubt  if  lie’s  worth 
raising.”  Some  of  those  old  fellows  were 
shrewd  judges  of  humanity,  too.  At  any 
rate  this  chunky,  sleepy-looking  boy 
wanted  to  go  to  college.  He  could  recite 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  all  the  way 
from  “and  seeing  the  multitude”  way 
through  to  “he  taught  them  as  one  hav¬ 
ing  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.” 
He  spelled  down  the  school  once,  and  beat 
them  all  at  mental  arithmetic.  True,  he 
was  once  whipped  because  he  could  not 
give  the  exact  length  of  the  Amazon  river, 
but  that  did  not  count.  Early  in  life, 
however,  I  found  that  sooner  or  later  you 
must  submit  to  those  “having  authority,” 
and  in  my  early  day  it  was  pretty  well 
decided  that  college  education  was  for 
those  who  were  “bred  for  it”  with  edu¬ 
cated  ancestors. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Very  likely  my  mother  had  this  hunger 
for  education  in  mind  when  she  selected 
my  job.  So  I  was  selected  as  errand  boy 
in  a  big  publishing  house.  Perhaps  that 
was  on  the  theory  that  handling  books 
would  stimulate  the  brain.  The  con¬ 
stant  handling  of  saw,  chisel  or  plane  or 
wrench  will  make  a  sort  of  carpenter  or 
plumber  out  of  a  very  dull  man,  but  skill 
with  mental  tools  is  not  gained  that  way. 
I  knew  a  man  who  packed  books  in  boxes 
or  bundles  for  years — handling  thousands 
of  them  carefully.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  ignorant  men  I  ever  saw — because 
he  only  handled  the  book  covers — never 
got  down  into  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  day  my  mother  led  me  into  that  book¬ 
store  and  turned  me  over  to  a  gray¬ 
haired  man  who  was  to  “break  me  in.” 
I  was  to  be  paid  $3  a  week.  My  mother 
had  arranged  a  boarding  house.  Three  of 
us  were  to  sleep  in  a  “sky  parlor”  and 
I  was  to  pay  $4  a  week.  Borne  time  per¬ 
haps  I  may  tell  how  I  made  up  the  needed 
dollar  a  week  !  But  at  any  rate  I  was 
a  “business  man”  and  I  began  to  absorb 
books.  I  had  been  at  the  store  only  a 
short  time  when  one  day  an  active,  dap¬ 
per  little  man  came  prancing  in.  Every¬ 
one  of  quality  in  those  days  seemed  to 
wear  a  high  silk  hat.  In  addition  this 
little  man  wore  a  pair  of  what  they  called 
split  sideburns — that  is  a  long  fringe  of 
hair  running  down  in  front  of  each  ear ! 
He  seerned  a  very  important  little  man, 
and  he  beamed  upon  us  all  as  he  pranced 
along. 

“Who  is  that?”  I  asked  the  cashier. 

“Why  that’s  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table !” 

As  I  was  brought  up  Uncle  Daniel  was 
the  autocrat  of  every  meal.  He  decided 
whether  you  should  eat  the  last  hot  pan¬ 
cake  or  have  it  cold  for  dinner — these 
autocrats  never  did  write  a  pleasant  auto¬ 
graph  on  my  brain.  But  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — that’s  the  man  who  wrote  “Old 
Ironsides !”  I  recited  that  once  in  school : 
“Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 

And  many  an  eye  has  dimmed  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky.” 

And  here  was  the  man  who  wrote  it ! 
I  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire 
to  step  up  on  the  counter  and  give  the 
recitation.  Who  knows  what  silly  thing 
I  might  have  done  if,  at  that  moment,  the 
front  door  had  not  opened  and  a  tall 
gray-haired  man  walked  in.  The  moment 
Holmes  saw  him  he  rushed  forward  to 
greet  him.  It  was  John  G.  Saxe,  the 
poet  from  New  York.  And  then  two 
famous  men  stood  “jollying”  each  other 
like  a  couple  of  schoolboys. 


“Why,  Oliver,”  said  Saxe,  “I’ve  just 
read  that  new  poem  of  yours  about  how 
you  tried  to  be  funny.  Sad,  very  sad. 
You  made  us  all  cry.” 

The  poem  had  been  printed  years  be¬ 
fore. 

“Yes,  John,  I  remember  it,”  Holmes 
came  back,  “and  that  new  one  of  yours 
about  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant. 
Very  nice.  Very  nice !”  and  the  two- 
gray-haired  men  walked  off,  slapping  each 
other  like  two  schoolboys. 

As  for  me,  I  hunted  up  “Poems  by 
John  G.  Saxe”  and  found  the  poem  about 
these  blind  men.  They  went  to  see  an 
elephant.  One  got  hold  of  his  tail  and 
said  that  the  animal  was  like  a  rope.  An¬ 
other  ran  into  his  side  and  said  he  was 
like  a  wall.  The  other  got  hold  of  his 
leg  and  was  ready  to  take  oath  that  he 
was  like  a  tree.  Each  man  simply  made 
a  snap  judgment  arguing  from  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  thus  spreading 
misinformation  and  trouble  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  strange  how  sometimes  a  simple 
little  thing  like  that  will  stick  in  a  boy’s 
mind.  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and 
through  all  these  years  I  have  seen  how 
human  progress  and  human  rights  have 
been  retarded  by  blind  men  who  know 
only  one  side  of  the  elephant  and  yet 
insist  that  they  can  give  a  full  description 
of  him.  I  wonder  if  you  have  thought 
how  the  world’s  opinions  are  often  made 
up.  Some  years  ago  I  was  coming  from 
Buffalo  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
We  stopped  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  people  surged  into  the  train. 
The  sleeping  cars  were  jammed.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  crowd  at  this  place.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  college  year  at 
Cornell  had  just  ended  and  students  were 
on  their  way  home.  The  colored  porter 
was  a  very  busy  man,  and  finally  I  asked 
him  what  it  was  all  about. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “all  these  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  going  home  l" 

School  children!  Well,  anyway  he 
made  it  clear  enough,  but  back  in  the  car 
I  sat  right  behind  two  students.  I  take 
it  they  were  juniors  or  perhaps  seniors. 
At  any  rate  they  were  very  dignified  and 
took  their  position  very  seriously.  One  of 
them  dilated  on  the  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  educated  man.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “it  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  the 
common  people  of  this  country  do  not 
recognize  the  power  and  leadership  of  the 
trained  and  educated  man !  We  college 
men  must  assume  leadership  of  the 
masses.  That  is  our  mission,  and  we 
must  be  true  to  it!” 

“Yes,”  said  his  companion,  “we  must 
bring  our  culture  and  learning  to  leaven 
up  the  masses.  College  men  must  be  the 
world’s  leaders,  and  bring  democracy  up 
to  the  high  ideals  of  its  founders.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  those  young  men 
were  repeating  sentences  from  some  ora¬ 
tion  or  some  commencement  address  to 
which  they  had  listened.  At  any  rate 
here  was  the  old  story  of  the  blind  men 
and  the  elephant.  To  the  colored  porter 
these  serious-minded  young  gentlemen 
were 

“School  children  going  home!" 

This  man  certainly  had  the  elephant  by 
the  tail !  These  college  men  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  elephant.  To  them  the 
college  man  was : 

“The  world's  leader  bringing  democracy 
to  the  high  ideals  of  its  founders .” 

Both  the  porter  and  the  college  man 
had  something  of  truth  in  what  he  said, 
yet  both  were  wrong.  The  elephant  is 
not  all  tail,  nor  is  he  all  side  or  leg.  If 
he  is  to  be  a  successful  elephant  he  must 
combine  all  three  and  many  more  parts 
beside. 

*  *  =!>  *  * 

I  could  imagine  that  porter  going  home 
to  tell  his  people  about  those  narrow  and 
conceited  “school  children.”  The  college 
men  went  home  too.  Probably  mother 
and  the  girls  listened  to  all  their  story  of 
leadership  and  high  ideals  and  wondered 
how  the  family  came  to  be  blessed  with 
such  a  wonderful  member  as  Frank  or 
Charlie.  They  would  favor  backing  him 
with  all  the  family  fortune.  Father,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  knows  more  about  the  ele¬ 
phant.  That  leg,  for  example,  or  that 
tail  may  seem  like  a  tree  or  a  rope  for 
climbing  up  high,  but  Pa  has  lived  long 
enough  to  have  that  tail  strike  him  like  a 
lash,  and  the  foot  on  that  leg  may  have 
stepped  on  him  with  crushing  effect.  So 
he  knows  that  leadership  does  not  sprout 
out  of  a  sheepskin,  or  gain  much  strength 
from  dreams.  It  comes  through  hard 
work  and  sacrifice.  The  college  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  a  wonderful  stimulant,  but 
it  isn’t  the  whole  thing  by  any  means.  I 
think  that  classes  of  people  and  sections 
of  the  country  are  being  kept  apart 
through  this  failure  to  properly  estimate 
the  value  of  different  parts  of  the  ele¬ 
phant.  You  cannot  feed  the  elephant  so 
as  to  have  an  abnormal  tail,  or  one  extra 
strong  leg,  or  one  particularly  fat  side, 
and  neglect  the  rest  of  him  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  sickly  elephant,  of  little  value  to 
himself  or  much  of  anything  else.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  it  has  become  a  very 
serious  question  as  to  whether  our  im¬ 
mense  system  of  agricultural  education 
and  business  organization  has  not  gone 
far  off  on  the  wrong  track.  Many  of  our 
practical  farmers,  not  unlike  that  colored 


No  Pounding 


No  Screening — 

THERE’S  no  time  wasted  —  when  you  use 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  You  save 
youself  all  the  trouble  of  pounding  and  screening 
to  get  your  top-dressing  material  into  proper 
condition.  Why  ? 

Because  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  comes 
to  you  specially  kiln-dried — absolutely  free  from 
moisture. 

Because  all  lumps  and  nodules  have  been  taken 
out.  Arcadian  runs  through  your  hand  like  dry 
sand.  Make  this  test  for  yourself. 

Because  it  is  instantly  ready  for  use— ready  for 
your  drill  or  spreader — ready  to  be  applied  by  hand. 

In  short,  fertilizing  with  Arcadian  means  just 
one  operation — the  actual  applying  to  the  soil. 

Here  you  have  one  reason  for  the  wide  use  of 
this  popular  ammoniate.  As  a  crop-increaser  it  is 
second  to  none.  It  pays  for  itself  over  and  over 
again  in  added  farm -profits.  We  guarantee  it  to 
contain  25!4%  Ammonia. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphaie  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Medina,  Ohio 

Montgomery,  Ala.  New  York,  N.  Y«  Berkeley,  Cal. 


K-7-27  • 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above.) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name- - 

Address. - 


“Help!  Help!  ^ 
not  Caw!  Caw!” 


is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  every  crow',  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  "white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 
plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  SO  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have,  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
eend  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  "Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500-H,  New  Britain,  Conn, 


,  t  1  V- 
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"  Seed  coated  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Growers  Need  It 

The  most  economical  way  to 
cultivate  your  grapes  and  berries, 
even  though  you  have  but  a  few 
acres,  is  with  the  horse-drawn 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
Grape  and  Berry  Hoe 

You  can  hitch  one  horse  to  this 
hoe  and  do  as  much  work  in  the 
same  length  of  time  as  a  crew  of 
men  with  hand  hoes.  This  tool 
does  its  work  thoroughly.  The 
blade  works  close  to  the  row,  under 
the  foliage,  without  damage  to  the 
vines  and  bushes  by  the  horse  or 
whiffletree. 

It  i3  guided  in  and  out  around  posts 
and  vines  by  means  of  the  disk  caster 
wheel  to  which  the  handle  is  attached. 

Kills  grass  and  weeds,  prevents  mildew 
and  insures  a  greater  Quantity  and  better 
quality  of  fruit. 

Blade  is  reversible  for  in-throw  or  out- 
throw.  Spring-tooth  attachment  can  be 
used  in  place  of  blade. 


Write  today  for  folder  describing 
thi3  money-making  tool.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Folder  GS-937. 


JOHN  *  DEERE 


The  East's  Most  Famous  Mowei 

SIZES:  One  Horse  3J4 — 4  foot  cut 

Two  Horse  4  6,  6  foot  cut  &iOdS 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lilt  Mower  No,  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedEastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

5.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


A  farmer  wrote:  “M 
1926  Waiter  Wood  2 
horse'6  ft.  Mower  run 
so  easily,  I  want  to  bu; 
pair  shafts  to  use  in 
stead  pole."  , 

Repair  parts  for  Waite 
Wood  Binders,  Reap 
ers.  Manure  Spreader 
and 

Harrowi 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
BatemanBrothers.lnc.Dept.  B  ,HoosickFalls,N.Y. 


BOLENS 


Does  Garden  Plow¬ 
ing,  Seeding,  Cultivat¬ 
ing,  Spraying  and 
Lawn  Mowing — at  such 
big  saving  of  time 
and  energy.  Attach¬ 
ments  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  New  Improved 
Tools.  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy 
Powerful  Motor — many  other 
features.  Easy  time  payment 
plan.  Write  today. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

623  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

The  Story  of  the  Bible 

Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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train  porter,  do  not  realize  what  the 
“school  children”  going  home  from  college 
might  do  for  agriculture  if  they  wrere  not 
so  profoundly  anxious  to  get  some  sort  of 
a  public  job,  and  go  to  teaching  farmers 
before  they  themselves  have  learned  from 
practical  work.  On  the  other  hand  many 
or  most  of  these  born  leaders  of  thought 
and  democracy  might  well  be  humble  in 
the  presence  of  veteran  farmers,  and  give 
up  their  ideas  of  leadership.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  wonder  what  becomes  of  so  many  of 
the  bright  young  fellows  who  go  through 
the  agricultural  colleges.  Some  go  back 
to  the  farm.  Many  of  them  feel  that  by 
so  doing  they  have  lost  their  newer  for 
leadership.  Not  so.  They  are  doing  m 
many  cases  very  much  finer  work  than 
those  who  hold  office.  Others  get  some 
public  job  in  which  they  make  an  honest 
effort  to  do  real  service.  If  in  doing  this 
they  run  into  some  “vested  interest”  two 
things  usually  happen.  It  is  intimated 
squarely  to  them  that  they  should  be  wise 
and  “be  good,”  or  else  they  are  absorbed 
by  those  same  “vested  interests”  at  a  good 
salary  and  are  not  heard  from  again. 
Right  now  on  my  OAvn  farm  and  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  we  are  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  plant  and  what  to  do.  Who  shall 
tell  us?  We  have  parts  of  an  immense 
elephant  of  public  agricultural  education 
and  business  but  where  can  we  get  the 
entii’e  animal — not  the  tail  or  the  leg 
alone?  H.  w.  c. 


Systems  of  Grape  Training 

In  the  five-year  renewal  system  of 
grape  culture,  which  would  be  the  best, 
to  ruii  the  two  main  branches  on  first 
bottom  wire  each  way,  to  trim  off  each 
upright  shoot,  two  buds  each  year,  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  weakest  one,  or  grow  a  new 
branch  each  year  both  ways,  and  cut  all 
away  to  the  main  trunk?  The  latter  is 
practiced  in  the  South,  and  they  claim 
they  get  the  best  results.  We  ourselves 
think  the  first  way  is  best,  H.  c. 

Mt  Royal,  N.  J. 

It  is  believed  that  the  question  above 
refers  to  the  high  renewal  method  of 
training  rather  than  to  the  five-year  re¬ 
newal.  The  writer  knows  of  no  method 
of  training  designated  by  the  latter  term, 
although  the  designation  may  be  a  local¬ 
ism  in  some  communities.  The  method 
first  mentioned  and  apparently  preferred 
by  the  questioner  is  generally  termed  the 
horizontal  arm  spur  plan  of  training. 
The  latter  type  has  proved  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  when  used  for  Concord,  since  the 
basal  buds  are  as  a  rule  poorly  developed 
fruit  buds.  In  soils  that  are  very  low  in 
fertility  the  method,  because  of  lessened 
fruiting,  favors  a  vigorous  growth  of  leaf 
and  cane.  This  has  been  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  car¬ 
ried.  The  high  renewal  method  is  very 
desirable  for  certain  varieties,  as  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Iona,  Campbell,  etc.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  a  good  method  for  Concord,  growing 
in  soils  of  but  medium  fertility.  In  soils 
of  high  fertility  the  'Chautauqua  or  the- 
single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen  is  to  be 
preferred.  If  the  high  renewal  method  is 
adopted,  provision  should  be  made  on  the 
trunk  or  short  arms  arising  therefrom  for 
the  fruiting  canes  of  the  succeeding  year. 
Hence  not  only  two  canes  are  left,  but 
two  or  more  two-bud  spurs  should  be  left 
on  the  trunk  or  arms.  F.  E.  G. 


Pea  Vines  for  Rabbits 

I  am  preparing  to  raise  rabbits  for  the 
live  rabbit  market  in  New  York  City, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  Canada  field 
pea  vine  bay  will  make  a  good  hay  feed 
for  them.  I  have  plenty  of  acreage,  and 
intended  to  plant  peas  and  oats  together 
(drilled)  and  cut  when  in  the  milk  and 
dry  on  special  structures  to  allow  the 
air  to  get  at  at  and  make  a  quick  and 
green  cure.  I  know  the  rabbits  like 
clover.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover,  but  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  stand  of  clover  on  my 
land,  and  I  can  get  peas  and  oats  to  grow 
in  profusion.  Is  the  content  of  this  oat- 
pea  vine  hay  such  as  to  furnish  a  good 
hay  for  them  ?  I  would  supplement  this 
feed,  of  course,  with  thrashed  oats  and 
with  roots.  If  the  oat  pea  vine  hay  will 
do  tlie  trick  it  will  be  a  big  thing,  for  the 
stuff  is  good  for  the  soil,  and  although 
terribly  heavy  to  handle  in  curing  it  can 
still  be  done  advantageously  by  men  who 
have  studied  it.  m.  w. 

Before  you  start  raising  rabbits  on  a 
large  scale  be  sure  that  you  can  conriol 
a  market  for  them.  Get  a  contract  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  spite  of  all  the  loose  talk  about 
profits  iu  rabbits  the  demand  is  still 
limited.  There  are  some  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  that  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  We 
think  it  doubtful  if  the  rabbits  will  eat 
the  stems  of  pea  vine  hay  willingly.  They 
like  the  leaves  but  the  tough  stems  will 
hardly  satisfy  them.  We  should  make 
sure  of  this  by  feeding  the  vines  beside 
clover  or  Alfalfa  before  seeding  too  many 
peas.  Clover  of  the  different  varieties 
will  benefit  the  land  as  much  as  the  peas. 


To  paint  costs  less  than  not  to  paint. 
To  paint  with  an  all-lead  paint  costs 
least  of  all.  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
makes  an  all-lead  paint. 


WHAT  paint  shall 
I  use  on  my  farm 
buildings?  How 
should  it  be  used  on  wood, 
concrete,  stone,  plaster, 
stucco?  What  colors  are 
best  inside  my  house  and 
out? 

If  these  questions  puz¬ 
zle  you,  as  they  do  many 
others,  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Decoration. 
Ask  any  specific  ques¬ 
tions.  Individual  service 
will  be  gladly  given.  As 
a  starter,  send  for  our 
booklets — “  Handbook 
on  Painting”  and  “Dec¬ 
orating  the  Home.”  Write 
to  our  nearest  branch. 


DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


New  York,  in  Broadway  Boston,  800  Albany  St. 

Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.  Chicago,  900  West  18th  St. 

Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.  Cleveland,  820  W.  Superior  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316  Fourth  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 
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ITS  A  FACT! 

You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
:ss  you  do  your  cattle.  But  the  land 
feed  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  lime  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  ye’ar — is  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book— free  on  request. 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  HAVE  been  asked  to  correct  the  statement 
about  payment  to  high  schools  for  tuition  for 
outside  pupils,  and  we  cheerfully  do  so.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  on  page  511.  The  information  about 
the  payment  of  $123  per  pupil  was  given  us  by  a 
prominent  educator  at  Albany,  and  we  relied  upon 
bis  statement.  There  was  such  a  mixup  over  teach¬ 
ers’  quotas  and  equalization  quotas  that  the  amended 
law  did  not  work  as  expected,  and  the  Legislature 
has  now  repealed  the  last  year’s  act. 

* 

THE  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  before  it  a 
bill  providing  that  any  person  who  may  cause  a 
fire  by  dropping  a  lighted  match,  cigar  ashes  or  the 
contents  of  a  pipe  by  the  roadside,  or  upon  the  land 
of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  six  months.  If  the  person  who 
shall  cause  such  a  fire  was  using  an  automobile  at 
the  time,  his  registration  and  license  shall  be  re¬ 
voked.  One  trouble  about  this  is  that  many  fires 
started  in  this  way  do  not  burst  out  quickly  enough 
to  identify  the  starter.  For  example,  cigarettes  will 
often  smoulder  for  a  considerable  time  before  real 
liame  appears.  By  the  time  the  fire  is  noticed  the 
cigarette  man  is  far  away.  Such  a  law,  too,  would 
give  a  complainant  a  chance  to  “get  square’’  with  his 
enemy.  Still,  such  precautions  are  good.  These 
penalties  of  preventing  car  driving  are  sound.  Most 
people  are  getting  so  that  they  think  more  of  the  car 
than  of  wife  or  parent. 

* 

PROBABLY  all  of  us  who  have  seeded  Red  clover 
know  the  trick  of  broadcasting  the  seed  on  an 
early  morning  in  March  when  the  ground  is  cracked 
or  “honeycombed’’  with  frost.  In  such  cases  the  soil 
rises  up  a  little  and  leaves  small  holes  in  the  surface. 
The  clover  seed  rolls  into  these  cracks  and  holes,  and 
when  the  frost  passes  out  the  soil  smooths  out  and 
levels  so  that  the  seed  is  well  covered.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  good  way  to  seed  clover.  We  judge  from 
reports  that  there  will  be  an  increased  seeding  of 
Hubam  clover  this  year.  This  is  the  one-year  Sweet 
clover,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  tender  and  easily 
killed  out  when  Spring  seeded.  We  are  assured  that 
Hubam  seed  can  be  put  on  the  frozen  ground.  It 
will  grow  to  full  size  and  mature  seed  during  the 
first  season. 

ON  page  518  will  be  found  some  figures  about  city 
and  country  living  and  its  costs  and  values. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  great  value  to  the 
nation  which  would  follow  the  distribution  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  power  away  from  the  great  cities  out  into 
the  smaller  places.  During  the  so-called  age  of 
steam  it  has  been  perhaps  justly  claimed  that  power 
must  be  concentrated  in  town  with  business  attached 
to  it.  We  are  now  entering  upon  an  age  of  electricity, 
and  the  need  of  concentrating  power  upon  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  and  other  compact  locations  is  passing 
away.  Power  can  be  carried  over  the  electric  wire 
to  outside  places,  nearer  the  consumers,  and  made 
to  gather  around  it  finer  homes  and  finer  markets. 
Most  of  our  great  cities  are  growing  too  big.  They 
are  getting  beyond  human  control.  The  finer  types 
of  what  we  call  Americanism  cannot  be  produced 
there.  Vices  come  but  virtues  linger.  What  we  need 
in  this  nation  is  a  strong  population  movement  away 
from  the  cities.  This  does  not  mean  trying  to  fill 
up  the  farms  with  city  folks  who  are  entirely  un¬ 
fitted  for  farm  life.  It  means  developing  more  clean 
factory  life  at  towns  where  there  is  a  natural  distri¬ 
bution.  We  had  something  of  that  in  New  England 
half  a  century  ago,  when  every  country  pond  and 
brook  had  its  water  power  and  small  factory.  The 
people  who  worked  those  small  factories  and  the 


farms  around  them  were  the  finest  Americans  we 
ever  had  in  this  country.  We  hope  that  this  age  of 
electricity — its  powerful  arms  reaching  out  in  every 
direction— will  develop  more  of  them.  There  has 
been  a  proposition  to  raise  $500,000,000  to  “wipe 
out  the  slums”  in  New  York  City  by  erecting 
new  tenement  houses.  It  would  be  a  finer  thing  for 
the  nation  to  distribute  more  of  the  city’s  business 
out  near  the  country  and  let  adventurous  city  work¬ 
ers  follow  it. 

* 

THE  other  day  one  of  our  readers  from  New 
Jersey  sent  us  a  sample  of  Canadian  hay.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  Alsike  clover  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Timothy.  The  grass  and  clover  were  in  excellent 
condition — well  cured  and  sweet.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  better  sample  of  Alsike.  Mixed  all  through 
it  was  a  collection  of  Canada  thistles — on  the  whole 
the  worst  sample  we  have  seen  in  years.  It  was 
about  the  boldest  effort  to  put  over  a  lot  of  dirty 
and  illegal  hay  we  know  of.  The  New  Jersey  law 
covering  this  is  very  strict. 

That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  bring  into  this  State  any  bale  or  bales  of  hay 
containing  Canada  thistle,  or  seeds  of  the  same,  or 
grass  or  grain  seeds  with  which  the  seeds  of  Canada 
thistle  shall  be  mixed,  or  who  shall  knowingly  and  will¬ 
fully  sell  any  manure  containing  any  Canada  thistle, 
or  seeds  of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail,  workhouse  or  penitentiary  of 
the  county  in  which  such  conviction  shall  take  place,  or 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  imposed,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

This  case  ought  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  seller 
should  be  given  everything  that  is  coming  to  him. 

pk 

SHALL  we  plant  the  Cortland  apple?  This  is  a 
larger  question  than  many  of  us  think.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  that  we  have  too  many  market  varieties 
in  cultivation.  For  future  profit  many  of  these  vari¬ 
eties  must  be  given  up.  It  seems  as  if  each  section 
must  concentrate  upon  the  particular  varieties  which 
are  best  suited  to  soil  and  condition.  As  we  know, 
New  England  did  this  with  Baldwin,  the  West  with 
Ben  Davis  and  parts  of  New  York  with  Spy.  New 
adjustments  must  now  be  made.  Many  of  us  regard 
Cortland  as  the  most  promising  new  candidate.  Shall 
we  plant  it  freely  or  shall  we  hesitate  and  wait? 
Now  we  print  on  page  512  testimonials  from  several 
growers.  These  opinions  are  sincere  and  honest. 
They  do  not  all  agree  in  details,  but  in  the  essentials 
they  are  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Cortland  when 
properly  handled  is  a  high  quality,  McIntosh-type 
apple  which  prolongs  McIntosh  season,  handles  bet¬ 
ter  than  McIntosh,  and  hangs  exceptionally  well, 
while  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  regular  and  early 
bearer.  It  appears  more  promising  than  many  vari¬ 
eties  now  being  more  widely  advertised  and  more 
extensively  grown.  It  seems  especially  suited  to  the 
sections  in  which  McIntosh  does  well. 

* 

SENATOR  COLE,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
Education  Department,,  should  read  and  study 
the  note  from  H.  R.  Perry  printed  on  the  next  page. 
It  does  all  of  us  good  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  we  think  Senator  Cole  is  particularly  in  need 
of  this  viewpoint.  It  seemed  to  be  the  common  feel¬ 
ing  among  those  who  attended  that  hearing  that  the 
Senator  acted  like  a  “third-class  criminal  lawyer 
arguing  a  dog  case  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.” 
The  contest  between  his  long-winded  delivery  and 
the  calm  and  dignified  argument  of  Mr.  Devendorf 
and  other  speakers  for  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills  was 
very  striking,  and  the  Senator’s  “argument”  was 
completely  answered  by  Judge  Dunham,  Mr.  Ged- 
ney  and  others.  Mr.  Perry  asks :  “How  do  the  other 
kind  get  there?”  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  several  times 
how  Senator  Cole  was  elevated  into  the  Department 
and  we  have  seen  no  denial  of  the  facts.  There  were 
many  at  that  hearing  who  remembered  the  dignified 
and  solid  arguments  formerly  given  by  Judge  Gil¬ 
bert  and  considered  as  they  listened  to  Senator  Cole 
how  and  why  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days.  So 
far  as  solid  argument  goes  the  hearing  was  all  in 
favor  of  the  bills.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  six  out  of  13  members  present,  decided 
to  kill  this  legislation.  Well,  we  spend  no  time  in 
abuse  or  denunciation.  The  principle  is  right,  and 
if  Senator  Cole  or  any  other  educator  thinks  the 
determined  army  of  country  people  who  are  back  of 
these  bills  can  be  frightened  by  abuse  or  killed  by 
ridicule  or  “strong-arm”  methods  they  should  guess 
again.  The  Israelites  marched  around  Jericho  seven 
times,  while  on  the  walls  stood  the  jeering  and  scof¬ 
fing  leaders,  secure  in  their  power  and  strength. 
And  then,  suddenly,  beneath  the  feet  of  these  boast¬ 
ers,  the  walls  began  to  crack.  We  take  it  that  Sen¬ 


ator  Cole  already  feels  and  hears  the  cracking  of  the 
walls  under  his  feet.  He  is  bluffing  to  gain  time, 
but  the  country  men  and  women  back  in  the  rural 
districts  who  are  marching  around  the  walls  of 
Jericho  are  not  afraid  of  any  bluff,  ridicule  or  abuse. 
We  predict  that  within  a  few  months  the  department 
will  admit  its  virtual  defeat  by  asking  some  sort  of 
compromise.  And  so,  we  advise  all  our  friends  to 
keep  right  on  with  courage  and  good  nature,  working 
for  the  principle  of  home  rule  for  the  school  district. 

* 

THE  man  who  has  peach  trees  has  a  job  to  fun 
ish  before  growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  It  is  to 
give  his  trees  a  thorough  spraying  with  lime-sulphur, 
one  gallon  in  15  of  spray  solution,  some  bright  day 
when  the  temperature  is  40  or  above,  to  kill  the 
fungus  that  causes  leaf-curl.  Bordeaux  mixture  may 
be  used  in  place  of  lime-sulphur,  but  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  is  more  generally  used.  If  scale  is  present  the 
proportion  should  he  one  gallon  in  nine  of  spray  so¬ 
lution,  so  that  the  double  job  of  killing  scale  and 
fungus  may  be  accomplished  by  the  same  spray.  The 
danger  from  leaf-curl  is  more  serious  in  uncared-for 
orchards  than  in  well-managed  ones.  Here  it  may 
result  in  defoliation  of  trees  with  consequent  loss  in 
vigor  and  shortening  of  the  fruit  crop.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  young 
leaves  early  in  the  Spring,  causing  a  thickening  of 
the  veins  and  midribs,  and  a  puffing  and  swelling  of 
the  leaves.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  show  a  yellow¬ 
ish,  reddish  or  purplish  discoloration  which  is  quite 
striking  and  very  characteristic.  The  spores  from 
the  fungus  winter  over  on  the  buds  and  twigs  where 
they  may  be  easily  killed  by  the  sprays  mentioned 
above.  Special  pains  should  be  paid  to  covering 
every  twig  and  bud.  A  little  attention  now  will  be 
worth  lots  of  explaining  in  a  couple  of  months. 

(HHpHERE’S  many  a  true  word  spoke  in  jest.” 

A  Will  Rogers,  a  professional  humorist,  gets  off 
the  following.  It  is  appropriate  in  view  of  several 
“popular”  law  cases  now  going  on : — 

Every  sensational  case  nowadays  has  its  mother-in- 
law.  If  these  mothers  protected  their  daughters  as 
much,  before  they  get  into  court,  as  they  do  after  they 
get  in  there,  they  wouldn’t  get  into  court.  Too  bad 
they  don’t  fight  for  their  daughters’  reputation  as  quick 
as  they  will  for  their  daughters’  alimony. 

The  mother-in-law  often  has  a  hard  life,  but  in 
many  cases  she  comes  nearer  to  being  an  angel  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family — if  we  consider 
what  she  has  to  put  up  with.  Yet  this  comedian’s 
caustic  wit  is  well  placed.  Too  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  go  wrong  really  have  some  excuse  in  the 
fact  that  their  home  life  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
There  used  to  be  an  old  lady  who  said  that  if  a 
woman  brought  a  family  of  children  into  the  world, 
fed  and  clothed  them  properly,  and  gave  them  rea¬ 
sonable  character  and  training,  it  was  job  enough 
for  her.  She  should  not  be  expected  to  do  anything 
else.  Those  of  us  wdio  hark  back  to  the  days  when 
our  mothers  worked  out  the  combination  of  nurse, 
cook,  housekeeper,  financial  adviser,  teacher  and 
general  drudge  wonder  at  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  these  patient  and  blessed  earthly  angels  who  made 
us  ashamed  of  our  fear  or  of  our  lack  of  respect 
for  the  finer  things  of  life.  Modern  invention  has 
taken  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  town  or  city 
life  and  too  many  women,  thus  retired,  have  not 
used  their  easier  hours  as  they  should  have  done 
in  training  their  children  and  making  home  what  it 
should  he.  It  is  still  true,  as  ever,  that  the  finest 
home  influences  are  found  in  the  country,  where 
overworked  mother  has  no  greater  ambition  than  to 
give  her  country  a  brood  of  well-trained  children. 


Brevities 

Planting  a  tree  sets  the  idle  land  at  wrork. 

The  latest  scientist  is  the  cosmetician — he  or  she 
runs  a  beauty  parlor. 

Dry  carbonate  of  copper  dust  mixed  with  the  seed 
grain  is  the  new  popular  treatment  for  smut.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  give  better  results  than  the  liquid. 

How  much  acid  phosphate  may  one  safely  use  on 
strawberries?  We  should  stop  at  600  pounds  per  acre. 
More  might  be  safe,  but  perhaps  not  profitable. 

Fishmeal  represents  cheap  fish  cooked  and  pressed 
to  remove  the  oil  and  then  ground  fine.  Formerly  a 
fertilizer,  the  better  grades  are  now  largely  used  to  feed 
hogs  and  other  animals.  Thus  the  sea  gives  back  part 
of  the  food  which  rains  leach  out  of  the  soil  and  carry 
through  the  rivers  to  the  ocean. 

One  of  our  readers  has  scraped  nearly  two  barrels 
of  iron  rust  away  from  iron  beams.  He  thinks  it  must 
be  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Most  soils  contain 
about  all  the  iron  needed.  This  rust  can  be  scattered 
through  the  holes  and  around  the  roots  when  trees  are 
planted.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  rusty  nails,  wires 
or  pieces  of  old  iron  should  be  planted  beside  young 
trees.  It  will  do  no  harm  though  we  never  saw  much 
benefit  from  it. 
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Our  Army  of  Pensioners 

MANY  readers  have  asked  us  about  the  United 
States  pension  system ;  how  many  pensioners 
are  left  on  the  roll ;  the  amount  paid,  and  so  on. 

It  appears  that  we  are  still  paying  pensions  to 
veterans  or  their  widows  dating  back  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  wars :  The  War  of  1812,  the  Indian  wars,  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  the  war  with  Spain, 
the  World  War  and  various  other  unclassified  items. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  we  were  still  paying 
pensions  to  two  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 
Of  course,  this  happened  from  the  fact  that  very  old 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  married  young  girls  and 
after  they  died,  these  women  drew  pensions  as  sol¬ 
diers’  widows  as  long  as  they  lived.  At  the  present 
time  16  widows  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  War 
of  1812  are  still  drawing  pensions  of  $50  a  month. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  pension  system  down  to 
the  year  1916,  the  following  amounts  of  money  have 
been  paid  out  for  pensions  : 

War  of  the  Revolution . $  70,000,000.00 

War  of  1812  .  46,162,715.39 

Indian  wars  .  29,500,128.20 

War  with  Mexico .  57,487,054.46 

Civil  War .  6,784,920,604.12 

War  with  Spain .  181,995,079.23 

Regular  establisnment .  74,563,452.42 

World  War  .  203,899.79 

Unclassified  .  16,513,425.54 

Total . $7,261,346,359.15 

In  1866,  or  particularly  after  the  ending  of  the 
Civil  War,  there  were  126,722  pensioners  drawing  a 
total  of  $15,857,714.88.  In  1926,  there  were  501,723 
pensioners  drawing  a  total  of  $209,280,349.34.  Up 
to  1926,  pension  certificates  had  been 
issued  to  1,090,652  persons.  These  pen¬ 
sioners  were  distributed  everywhere 
inclusive  of  this  country.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  66  foreign  countries.  For 
instance,  there  are  one  each  in  the 
Azores,  British  East  Africa,  Danzig, 

Egypt,  Mauritius,  Yugoslavia  and  St. 

Helena.  It  gives  one  a  curious  thought 
to  understand  that  on  the  island  where 
the  great  Napoleon  ate  out  his  life  in 
disappointment,  there  is  one  pensioner 
of  the  Civil  War  who  draws  a  yearly 
pension  of  $454.  Then  there  are  three 
on  the  Bahama  Islands,  two  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  three  in  Hongkong, 
two  in  Portugal,  five  in  New  Zealand, 
four  in  Spain  and  two  in  Turkey.  We 
are  not  told  the  nationality  of  these 
various  people.  Probably  these  are 
men  who  have  gone  back  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  homes  or  countries  so  that  the  pensions  follow 
them.  For  example  there  are  256  in  England,  210 
in  Ireland  and  203  in  Germany. 

It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  falling  off  in  num¬ 
bers,  these  pensioners  are  increasing.  This,  of  course, 
is  due.  to  the  disability  of  many  veterans  of  the 
World  War  and  to  the  widows  and  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  continually  being  added  to  the  list,  and 
these  pensioners  are  not  all  soldiers.  Quite  a  good 
many  of  them  have  been  retired  on  account  of  age 
or  disability  from  the  various  government  depart¬ 
ments.  These  are  like  letter  carriers,  mechanics, 
postal  clerks,  laborers  and  department  clerks.  After 
reaching  a  certain  age  many  of  these  people  are  re¬ 
tired  on  pensions  which  they  continue  to  receive  up 
to  their  death.  As  we  see  from  one  of  these  tables, 
there  has  been  spent  of  government  money  paid  to 
pensioners,  $7,261,346,359.15.  The  tendency  will  be 
from  now  on,  (unless  some  changes  are  made)  to 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  civil  pensioners-  That 
is,  people  who  have  occupied  some  public  job  and  at 
(he  age  limit  or  through  some  disability  are  retired 
for  life  on  a  pension.  If  it  keeps  on  without  change, 
our  children  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  nearly  a 
majority  of  our  American  people  are  being  carried 
on  the  pension  list  and  supported  by  those  who  are 
left  to  do  the  work. 


“Instructions”  From  the  Education 
Department 

WE  have  a  circular  letter  sent  from  the  New 
York  Education  Department  on  March  4.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  district  superintendents  and 
signed  by  Ray  P.  Snyder.  It  tells  these  superin¬ 
tendents  to  see  to  it  that  at  least  10  letters  or  tele¬ 
grams  are  sent  “to  each  Assemblyman  from  your 
county”  voicing  opposition  to  the  Thayer-Gedney 
bills.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  this  letter : 

You  are  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  people 
who  are  proposing  this  legislation  and,  therefore,  rea¬ 
lize  how  important  it  is  that  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  two  committees  understand  the  real  sen¬ 
timent  of  farm  people.  No  doubt  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  have  it  appear  that  the  majority  of  people  in 


rural  districts  favor  this  legislation.  Their  judgment 
is  sound  and  can  be  trusted  when  they  know  the  facts. 
.  .  .  if  these  bills  should  pass  they  not  only  might 
be  a  forerunner  to  undermine  the  Cole  legislation,  but 
would  in  reality  stop  the  establishment  of  central  dis¬ 
tricts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ui’ge  you  to  be  active,  because 
past  experience  proves  that  every  superintendent  is 
ready  to  respond  in  the  interest  of  rural  people  when 
necessary. 

We  make  no  comment  on  the  possible  good  taste  of 
the  department  in  working  on  the  school  superin¬ 
tendents  in  this  way.  It  has  already  been  made 
clear  that  80  to  85  per  cent  of  country  people  fav¬ 
or  these  bills.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Snyder 
that  “their  judgment  is  sound  and  can  be  trusted 
when  they  know  the  facts.”  If,  as  he  says,  these 
bills  would  stop  “the  establishment  of  central  dis¬ 
tricts”  we  should  think  it  pretty  good  evidence  that 
the  farmers  want  home  rule.  The  department  likes 
to  have  the  public  feel  that  it  will  not  force  consoli¬ 
dation  and  that  it  will  not  mix  into  politics.  Why 
then  is  the  machine  worked  in  this  way? 


Waking  Up  on  the  School  Question 

Your  observation  on  page  389  that  “the  school 
authorities  (in  New  Jersey  at  least)  are  quite  out  of 
reach  of  the  public — so  long  as  they  hold  office”  deserves 
a  hearty  laugh  if  conditions  throughout  the  State  are 
anything  like  they  are  in  this  district.  At  our  recent 
annual  meeting  for  election  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  and  adoption  of  the  proposed  budget  there 
were  present  three  members  of  the  board,  the  teacher  of 
the  school  where  the  meeting  was  being  held  and  one 
citizen  who  came  by  mistake,  thinking  it  was  another 
sort  of  meeting.  The  village  at  one  end  of  the  township 
is  without  representation  on  the  board,  as  one  of  their 
men  never  qualified  and  the  other  recently  resigned, 


but  although  they  were  requested  to  select  candidates 
for  these  vacancies  no  nominating  petitions  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  no  one  from  the  village  attended  the  meeting. 
A  few  years  back  we  tried  to  stimulate  attendance  by 
having  the  Parent-Teachers’  Associations  serve  re¬ 
freshments,  but  after  two  years  that  proved  a  failure. 
When  the  American  citizen  can’t  even  be  fed  into  at¬ 
tending  school  meetings  why  rave  about  “despotic 
power”  and  “removed  from  any  popular  control”?  The 
work  of  the  schools  must  go  on,  and  if  the  citizens  of 
the  district  won’t  help  us  do  it  then  “We  must  do  it 
ourselves.” 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

New  Jersey. 

ET  regardless  of  what  caused  the  trouble  the 
power  over  the  schools  is  despotic  and  dangerous. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
indifference  on  the  part  of  taxpayers.  Since  the  trou¬ 
ble  over  the  district  schools  has  come  to  a  head  in 
New  York  the  school  meetings  are  larger  and  the 
people  are  better  informed.  To  that  extent  at  least 
the  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  influences  ever 
started  in  New  York.  This  was  not  done  by  trying 
to  feed  the  people,  but  by  showing  them  clearly  and 
forcibly  what  they  were  coming  to  if  they  persisted 
in  sitting  down  to  “let  George  do  it.”  “Who  would 
be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow !”  Now  and 
then  we  hear  people  say  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
chances  to  do  heroic  work  in  public  matters.  Start 
up  the  school  problem  in  your  town  and  you  will 
have  some  of  the  scars  of  a  hero  at  least. 


At  the  Rural  School  Bill  Hearing 

I  attended  the  hearing,  at  Albany,  March  8,  and  was 
impressed  in  a  way  that  was  foreign  to  anything  I 
ever  experienced  before.  The  discussion  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills  was  opened  by  Senator 
Cole,  who  proceeded  to  flay  Messrs.  Devendorf,  Dillon 
and  Collingwood  in  a  very  vociferous,  vituperative  man¬ 
ner.  Then  he  took  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  seemed 
to  have  layers  of  wrath  stored  between  them  as  he  read 
an  extract,  then  would  explode,  trying  to  be  sarcastic 
and  mean ;  really  vindictive  I  would  call  it.  I  think 
he  must  have  shouted  for  more  than  one  hour,  a  very 
abusive  argument  of  wind,  and  I  thought  a  poor  grade 
at  that.  I  wonder  can  such  a  man  be  a  sample  of  the 


personnel  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Education  Department?  I 
hope  not.  I  thought  he  intended  so  to  occupy  the  time 
that  we  should  not  hear  from  the  other  side  at  all.  If 
they  do  not  intend  to  consolidate  the  schools  forcibly, 
why  oppose  these  laws?  Mr.  Devendorf,  in  a  frank, 
manly  way,  and  without  malice,  stated  the  reasons  for 
the  proposed  laws,  and  I  could  not  help  making  com¬ 
parison,  thinking,  here  is  a  man  who  looked  and  acted 
fit  to  be  in  the  Education  Department  or  any  other 
responsible  position.  How  do  the  other  kind  get  there? 

I  do  not  know  but  what  conditions  will  yet  cause  the 
rural  population  to  fight  for  home  rule  just  as  Ireland 
did.  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  when  any  great 
question  of  right  and  wrong  came  to  a  vote  the  voters 
north  of  the  Hudson  River  could  be  depended  on  to 
vote  right.  Then  why  this  everlasting  fuss  to  uplift  the 
farmer?  We  are  getting  tired  of  it,  as  we  know  what 
■we  want  and  what  we  do  not  want.  If  we  want  any¬ 
thing  we  know  how  to  ask  for  it,  and  don’t  need  some¬ 
one  drawing  a  salary  to  tell  us.  Three  school  districts 
in  this  town  have  been  voluntarily  discontinued  since  I 
can  remember,  and  more  are  bound  to  do  so  in  time,  if 
our  rural  population  continues  to  decrease.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools  of  some  sections  in  this  State  is  just  as 
impracticable  as  the  barge  canal  which  is  closed  for 
six  months  each  year.  Consolidation  and  canals  are  all 
right  in  the  South. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  the  only  farm  paper  that 
can  be  depended  on  always  to  get  the  farmer’s  view¬ 
point.  In  closing  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  when  you 
succeeded  in  getting  under  the  skin  of  the  Education 
Department  at  Albany.  h.  r.  perry. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  McNary-Haugen  Bill  Line-up 

THE  New  York  Times  prints  the  map  which  is 
shown  on  this  page.  This  is  supposed  to  show  a 
line-up  of  the  States  on  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  which  has  just  been  ve¬ 
toed  by  the  President.  The  States  left 
in  white  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to 
this  measure  as  judged  by  the  vote  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  The 
States  in  black,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  Congress  vote,  are  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  while  the  shaded 
States,  mostly  in  the  Far  West,  are 
not  apparently  fully  decided  either 
way.  They  have  a  leaning  toward  the 
bill  but  are  by  no  means  as  insistent 
for  it  as  are  the  States  printed  in 
black.  This  shows  the  line-up  of  the 
situation  quite  well.  It  is  the  East 
against  the  Middle  West,  with  the  Far 
West  rather  undecided,  or  perhaps 
evenly  balanced. 

Just  now  we  are  told  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Central  States  are  violently 
opposed  to  any  renomination  of  President  Coolidge, 
as  they  desire  to  show  through  their  opposition  to 
him  their  feeling  of  intense  resentment.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  yet  sure  that  President  Coolidge  will  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself,  although  his  veto  to 
the  bill  does  not  seem  to  have  weakened  him  as  was 
expected.  So  far  as  the  possibility  of  renominating 
him  ■with  the  opposition  of  the  Central  States,  we 
see  from  this  table  that  there  will  be  1,109  delegates 
in  the  Republican  Convention  and  that  this  Mid¬ 
dle  West  section  will  control  392  of  them.  Our  own 
canvass  of  these  Central  States  does  not  show  the 
tremendous  feeling  for  this  McNary-Haugen  bill 
that  is  reported  from  that  section.  There  seem  to 
be  decidedly  two  factions  among  the  western  farm¬ 
ers  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  anything  like 
unanimous  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  East  to  understand  this  political  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  centers  around  this  legislation,  for  there 
are  likely  to  be  renewed  efforts  to  put  this  legisla¬ 
tion  through. 


Contemptible  Tree  Butchery 

RECENT  letter  from  Nathan  C.  Shivrick  in  a 
Rochester  paper  contains  the  following : 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  someone  came  into  my 
front  yard  and  sawed  off  the  top  of  a  30-year-old  spruce 
tree,  and  thereby  ruined  a  priceless  specimen  of  that 
variety  of  tree  and  probably  secured  for  himself  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Christmas  tree.  It  is  such  vandalism  that  encour¬ 
ages  home  owners  to  desire  six-foot  barbed  wire  fences 
about  their  lawns.  My  home  is  on  the  state  road  be¬ 
tween  Avon  and  Geneseo.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
country  person  should  be  guilty  of  such  butchery  and  I 
believe  this  tree  was  spoiled  by  someone  from  a  city 
who,  motoring  through  the  country,  fulfilled  his  desire 
for  a  Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  Shivrick  offered  a  reward  of  $50  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  ras¬ 
cal  who  cut  this  tree.  We  have  no  hope  of  catching 
the  thief,  but  we  do  want  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
need  of  co-operative  action  against  these  robbers. 


Will  your  local  bank  lend  money  on  a  beef-making 
proposition  as  freely  as  for  dairying? 
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seen  me  on  the  wing?  I  called  to  you  as 
I  went  past.  What  am  I? — I.  U. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
Liberty.  As  has  been  pointed  ont  by 
contributors,  an  extra  “t”  escaped  both  the 
writer  and  the  editor,  and  in  fact  a  great 
many  others.  We  will  try  to  be  more 
careful.  Try  this  one — it  is  really  two 
words  long  : 


“Did  You  Greet  the  Daffodil 
Or  Watch  the  Hillside’s  Tinkling  Rill?” 


D  raicn  by  Thelma  Miller  (15),  Pennsylvania 

erful.  I  am  one  of  the  largest  birds  that 
fly.  My  nesting  place  is  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  in  the  Winter  I  migrate  to 
warmer  latitudes.  Because  I  pass  over 
you  on  my  way  back  north  just  as  the 
snow  melts  away,  most  people  consider 
this  flight  a  sure  sign  that  Winter  is 
ended  and  that  Spring  has  come  to  stay. 
I  am  found  in  North  America,  northern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

My  kind  has  been  known  to  man  from 
a  very  early  period.  Hieroglyphics  show 
that  I  was  largely  kept  by  the  Romans 
and  Egyptians,  for  I  am  easily  domesti¬ 
cated.  Before  the  invention  of  steel  pens 
my  quills  were  in  almost  universal  use 
for  writing.  I  live  to  an  advanced  age, 
although  I  grow  very  rapidly  and  mature 
early ;  I  have  been  known  to  live  50  years. 

I  passed  over  this  Spring  on  my  way 
back  north  to  the  nesting  grounds.  Per¬ 
haps  you  heard  me  call,  or  caught  sight 
of  the  white  cravat  on  my  long  gray 
neck.  I  fly  in  wedge-shaped  lines,  closely 
following  the  leader,  and  keep  up  a  pe¬ 
culiar  cackling  which  can  be  heard  for  a 
long  distance.  I  am  a  large  gray  bird 
very  awkward  on  my  feet,  but  have  you 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  mud  but  not  in  dirt, 

My  second  in  coat  but  not  in  shirt, 

My  third  is  in  run  but  not  in  walk, 

My  fourth  is  in  chatter  but  not  in  talk, 

My  fifth  is  in  hut.  but  not  in  tent, 

My  sixth  is  in  borrow  but  not  in  lent, 

My  seventh  is  in  rain  but  not  in  sleet, 

My  eighth  is  in  lane  but  not  in  street. 

My  ninth  is  in  drink  but  not  in  swallow, 
My  tenth  is  in  solid  but  not  in  hollow, 

My  whole  is  in  two  words  you  see, 
Something  that  follows  February. 

By  Eleanor  Davis  (17),  New  Jersey. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Riddle  was 
“M” ;  to  Riddle  No.  2,  “When  it  rains 
(reigns)”. 


Riddles 

1.  Why  is  a  peacock  like  the  figure 
“9”? — Sent  by  Iona  Welker  (15),  New 
York. 

2.  “It  has  two  feet  and  can't  walk. 

It  has  two  tongues  and  can’t  talk, 
It  has  several  eyes  and  can’t  see — 
There’s  always  two  but  never 
three.” 

Sent  by  Madalyn  Rodenbaugh  (10), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (16),  Maine 

Memory  Verse 
March 


Wild  birds  winging,  green  grass  springing 
Underneath  the  snow : 

Days  a-lengthening,  sun  a-strengthening, 
Things  that  try  to  grow : 

Brooklets  dancing,  laughing,  prancing 
On  their  joyous  way  : 

Young  buds  swelling,  pine  woods  smelling, 
Sweet  as  new-mown  hay : 

White  clouds  whirling,  winds  a-skirling 
Through  the  tree  tops  bare  : 

Sap  a-running,  puss  a-sunning, — 

In  the  morning  air — 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  old  story, 

Told  in  accents  clear, 

Ever  new  and  full  of  glory, 

Spring  is  very  near. 

By  Luella  C.  Poole. 


A  Friendship  Quilt 

Dear  Friends :  What  is  my  friendship 
quilt  pattern?  I  really  haven't  any  reg¬ 
ular  pattern  but  the  squares.  As  near  as 
I  can  figure  it  will  take  close  to  130  more, 
because  they  are  small.  I  never  made  a 
Friendship  Quilt  before.  If  you  girls 
know  of  any  pretty  way  to  join  it  to¬ 
gether  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  sim¬ 
ply  embroider  the  name  and  address  on 
the  square.  So  far  I  have  received  one 
square  from  New  Hampshire,  four  squares 
from  New  Jersey,  two  from  New  York, 
one  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Ohio, 
two  from  Delaware,  and  two  from  West 
Virginia.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
sending  and  hope  that  those  who  would 
like  to  and  haven't  will  write  and  send 
a  square.  Your  friend,  Myrtle  Bowman, 
Maryland. 
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D raicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (17), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  the  “What  Am  I?”  puz¬ 
zle  for  last  month  was  birch  tree.  Yes, 
it  was  the  weeping  birch  that  sighed. 
How  could  a  tree  weep  without  sighing? 
And  now  that  Margaret  has  shown  us 
what  a  romantic  life  the  birch  family 
leads,  we  will  pass  on  to  another  well- 
known  but  romantic  figure  that  we  know 
chiefly  as  a  herald  of  Spring.  This  puz¬ 
zle  has  been  taken  from  an  encyclopedia 
almost  word  for  word,  simply  substituting 
the  first  for  the  third  person,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  write  a  nature  puzzle. 
Those  of  you  who  have  an  encyclopedia 
may  try  being  an  editor  and  picking  ont 
the  things  that  you  consider  most  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us,  and  it  ought  to  be  fun.  Look 
around  you  this  Spring,  and  when  you 
find  an  interesting  creature  or  plant  go 
right  in  the  house  and  look  it  up.  Then 
write  it  into  a  “What  Am  I?”  puzzle  for 
Our  Page.  This  puzzle  this  month  is  of 
course,  not  sent  in  by  anybody,  for  it  is 
just  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done  with 
your  encyclopedia,  if  you  pick  out  the 
most  interesting  things. 


At  Peel  Castle 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  I  have  just 
found  a  photo  I  want  to  send  in.  It  was 
taken  in  1924  when  I  was  in  England  for 
a  visit  at  a  place  called  “Peel  Castle,”  a 
very  historic  landmark.  Although  New 
Jersey  is  my  home  State,  I  was  born  in 
England.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Lorene  Boyce  on  her  poem,  “The  Moon.” 
It  was  splendid.  Sincerely  yours,  Matilda 
Jeffries  (17),  New  York. 


Granville  at  School 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page :  I 
think  the  Page  for  February  was  the  best 
I  have  seen  since  I  started  taking  this 
paper.  I  am  a  reader  of  it,  and  am  send¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  myself  taken  in  school. 
Yours,  Granville  Wilkins  (13),  Delaware. 


What  Am  I? 

I  come  from  a  family  of  web-footed 
birds  which  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  duck  and  swan.  My  legs  are  very 
short,  and  placed  well  forward,  my  neck 
is  long,  and  my  wings  are  large  and  pow- 


Astride  the  Giant 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  sent  anything  to  Our  Page. 
It  is  a  picture  of  my  brother  Frederick 
and  myself  taken  on  a  dead  tree  which 
blew  down  last  Summer.  Don't  we  look 
happy?  Yours,  Robert  DeRevere  (11), 
New  York. 


Introducing  “ Gypsy ” 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  and  my  kitten  Gypsy.  This 
picture  was  taken  west  of  our  kitchen 
door.  Evelyn  Vollmer  ( 13 ) ,  Wisconsin. 


BIRD  NOTES  - 


Drawn  by  Rachel  Caughey  (14), 
New  Hampshire 


Dear  F riends : 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  little  chick¬ 
adee.  I  am  not  much  of  an  artist,  but 
I  like  the  chickadees  best  of  the  birds. 
M  e  feed  the  birds  and  my  mother  bands 
them.  She  belongs  to  a  bird  banding  so¬ 
ciety.  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  birds 
by  watching  them  when  mother  is  band¬ 
ing  them.  The  band  is  very  small  and  is 
made  of  aluminum  so  it  isn’t  a  burden  to 
the  bird. 

We  have  nuthatches,  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  and  bluejays,  besides  the 
chickadees.  The  latter  are  very  fond  of 
sunflower  seeds  and  will  eat  a  good  many 
in  a  day.  They  are  such  lively  little 
things.  “Sammy”  Jay,  as  we  call  him, 
is  a  very  handsome  bird.  Sometimes  he 
is  quite  a  pig.  He  comes  to  the  pear  tree 
that  is  close  to  the  house  and  takes  great 
pieces  of  suet  and  flies  off  with  them.  We 
have  had  one  blue,  jay  come  here  that  has 
a  very  dark  breast,  almost  black  instead 
of  creamy  white. — Your  friend,  Rachel 
Caughey. 


The  northern  lights  are  very  brillia nt 
here  tonight.  I  love  to  watch  them,  don’t 
you?  I  had  some  fun  chasing  crows  yes¬ 
terday.  I  took  my  field  glasses  and  went 
out  on  a  hill  where  I  could  see  them  quite 
well.  When  they  found  a  place  to  light 
I'd  call  “Hnaw-m”  and  how  funny  they 
looked  as  they  craned  their  necks  to  see 
me." — Bee  Bee  Gee,  Connecticut. 


The  Brown  Creeper 

Last  Spring  during  the  maple  sugar 
season  I  saw  a  brown  creeper  very  near. 
First  I  noticed  a  small  bird,  not  over  Sya 
in.  long,  fly  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to 
the  foot  of  another,  and  go  up  that  tree. 
I  was  close  enough  to  hear  a  very  faint 
insect-like  trill.  Of  course  I  had  field 
glasses.  That  aided  me  better  than  the 
eyes.  When  the  bird  rested  against  the 
bark  I  would  almost  be  deceived  into 
thinking  he  must  have  flown  when  I 
winked  my  eye. 

The  brown  creeper  would  pause  on  his 
skyward  climb  and  tap  the  bark  with 
Ids  bill,  then  put  his  ear  to  the  bark,  and 
if  he  heard  nothing  proceed  up  the  tree. 

The  brown  creeper  is  the  only  one  we 
have  around  here  that  always  starts  at 
the  base  of  a  tree  and  goes  up — never 
going  backwards  or  head  down — also  they 
possess  a*  curved  bill.  The  bird  has  been 
caught  under  a  hat.  but  I  could  not 
come  so  near  this  one.  Has  Margaret 
every  found  their  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
or  anywhere?  My  bird  book  says  they 
build  their  nest  behind  loose  bark  on 
dead  trees  or  stumps,  usually  not  high 
above  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  white 
specked  with  reddish  brown. — From  Grace 
Wheat.  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Iona  F.  Wilier  (15),  N.  Y. 


Bootli**Tarkington,  while  seated  in  the 
coach  of  a  westbound  train;  was  accosted 
by  a  young  lad  selling  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Tarkington  beckoned  to  the  boy 
asking,  “What  have  you  worth  reading, 
son?”  The  youngster  scanned  his  wares 
and  replied,  “Here's  a  good  novel  called 
‘The  Gentleman  From  Indiana,’  by  Booth 
Tarkington.”  Whereupon  the  novelist  re¬ 
marked,  “Well-er,  it  happens  that  I  am 
Booth  Tarkington.  I  wrote  that  novel.” 

The  lad,  taken  momentarily  by  surprise 
quickly  responded,  “Then  how  about 
‘Three  Weeks,”  by  Elinor  Glyn?  You 
ain’t  Elinor  Glyn,  are  you?” — Sent  by 
Eleanor  Davis,  New  Jersey. 


“Silas,”  said  the  wife,  “today’s  our 
twenty-third  anniversary.  Hadn’t  we  bet¬ 
ter  kill  a  chicken?” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Silas.  “Why  pun¬ 
ish  the  chicken  for  what  happened  23 
years  ago?” — Sent  by  Edna  Barchi  (13), 
New  Jersey. 


The  Frogs  of  Windham 

Do  you  hear  the  peep  frogs  tonight? 
It  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  incident  in 
which  their  cousins  the  bullfrogs  took  a 
chief  part,  namely,  “The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs,”  which  is  part  of  the  history  of 
my  town  : 

“The  direst  fray  of  all  that  war 
To  shake  King  George's  crown. 

Was  when  the  bullfrogs  marched  at  night. 
Against  old  Windham  town.” 

It  was  the  summer  of  1758,  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  fighting  was 
going  on  all  around  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary.  Windham  was  a  frontier  town,  the 
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most  important  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Colonel  Dyer,  a  prominent  citizen,  had 
just  raised  a  regiment  to  join  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Crown  Point,  and  many  of 
the  bravest  men  of  the  town  were  already 
fighting  with  General  Putnam.  Rumors 
of  massacre  and  bloodshed  were  in  the  air. 

One  dark,  foggy  night  the  people  of 
Windham  were  aroused  from  their  sleep 
by  strange  sounds.  A  Negro  raised  the 
alarm  by  rushing  to  his  master  crying, 
“Oh  Massa,  Good  Lawdy,  don’t  you  hear 
them  coming — de  outlandish?”  Women 
and  children  cried  and  shrieked  and  men 
armed  themselves  to  meet  the  foe.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark  and  it  was  hard  to 
determine  from  where  the  sounds  came. 
At  times  they  filled  the  whole  heavens 
which  led  many  to  believe  that  the  day 
of  judgment  was  at  hand.  Yet,  as  a  wise 
old  darky  declared,  the  day  of  judgment 
couldn’t  come  in  the  night. 

Soon  the  frightened  people  imagined 
they  heard  the  invading  forces  talking, 
calling  loudly  for  “Captain  Dyer  and 
Elderkin,”  too.  They  decided  that  an 
army  of  French  and  Indians  were  at 
hand.  Every  man  with  a  gun,  sword, 
or  pitchfork  rushed  up  the  eastern  hill, 
but  no  foe  was  met  and  the  sounds  con¬ 
tinued  until  dawn,  when  the  mystery  was 
cleared. 

A  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  was  a 
marshy  pond,  the  home  of  thousands  of 
frogs.  A  drought  had  reduced  the  pond 
to  very  small  dimensions  and  for  this  the 
poor  creatures  had  fought  and  died.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that  thousands  of  the  dead 
frogs  were  found  by  the  terror-stricken 
Windhamites.  who  turned  their  prayers 
into  praise  for  so  gracious  a  deliverance 
— from  their  imagination? 

Written  by  Berta  Griffiths  (16),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  House  (12), 
Rhode  Island 

Feb.  26. — It  snowed  all  day.  About  10 
inches  fell.  I  watched  the  horses  roll  in 
the  new  snow.  I  fed  the  hens  and  helped 
mother  with  the  morning  work. 

Feh.  28. — I  went  to  school.  I  attend 
a  rural  school  and  am  in  the  eighth 
grade.  I  have  a  lady  teacher.  There  are 
13  pupils  this  year.  Last  year  there  were 
25,  but  some  have  moved  away  from  here. 

Mar.  1. — This  is  a  nice,  pleasant  day. 
It  begins  to  look  like  Spring.  I  will  be 
glad  when  it  gets  a  little  warmer  as  then 
we  make  maple  sugar,  and  I  have  mxxch 
fun  in  the  woods  gathering  sap,  and 
watching  them  boil  it.  I  also  enjoy  eat¬ 
ing  the  sugai1. 

Mai1.  2. — I  went  to  school.  We  had 
visitors  at  school.  Our  school  house  is  on 
a  level  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  We  have  good 
times  sliding  down  the  hill. — The  Girl 
from  the  Vermont  Hills  (12). 


Feb.  25. — It  is  moderating  a  little  to¬ 
day.  I  went  to  one  of  our  camps  on 
skis.-  Came  back  and  then  went  down 
again.  Mamma  called  Daddy  and  I  up  to 
the  house  and  told  us  that  the  car  was 
broken.  Then  I  walked  up  by  the  car  to 
the  post  office  and  got  the  mail.  The  car 
had  been  towed  home  when  I  got  home.  I 
sawed  up  some  wood  in  the  afternoon  and 
at  night  we  had  company.  I  live  on  a 
farm  10  miles  from  the  nearest  city.  In 
Summer  many  tourists  visit  here  and  we 
have  several  camps  to  let.  We  have  had 
very  little  snow  here,  but  what  we  have 
had  has  been  plowed  out. — “Dave”  (11), 
Maine. 

Feb.  3. — I  awToke  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  the  barn  and  helped  the  men 
milk  the  cows,  and  then  separate  the  milk. 
Then  I  washed  myself  and  did  jxxstice  to 
a  good  hot  breakfast.  At  8  :30  I  started 
for  school.  I  jxxst  got  there  as  the  teacher 
rang  the  bell.  During  the  morning  recess 
we  all  went  out  to  slide.  At  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  we  all  sexxrry  back  to  see  who 
will  get  the  broom  fii’st.  And  we  enjoy 
many  a  tumble  in  the  snow. — “Victor,” 
(9),  the  Adirondacks,  New  York. 

Feb.  12. — Put  in  a  big  day — on  most 
Saturdays  I  do.  All  afternoon  my  sister 
and  I  were  roaming  all  through  the  forest 
which  connects  with  our  farm.  We  finally 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  our  brother 
John  in  Sliding  the  huge  rock  we  were 
hunting  to  take  a  photo  of.  I  hope  it 
turns  out  good,  for  I  am  on  it. 

Feb.  13. — Terrible  weather.  Rain  and 
sleet  most  of  the  day.  Started  to  church 
but  a  rainstorm  turned  me  back.  I 
stoppped  at  my  uncle’s,  and  enjoyed  a 
big  dinner.  Kept  their  baby  for  them  in 
the  afternoon.  I  am  now  writing  in  my 
diary  while  sister  is  having  a  “date”  in 
the  next  room.  Too  bad  I’m  not?  Nix 
— I  have  no  desire. — “Flaxliead,”  (13), 
Maryland. 


Feb.  26. — It  is  snowing  very  hard.  This 
morning  I  wont  out  in  the  storm  snow- 
shoeing,  but  did  not  stay  long  because  it 
was  cold  and  the  snow  was  blowing.  This 
afternoon  I  went  out  again ;  it  is  not 
quite  so  stormy  now.  This  evening  I  am 
reading  Popular  Science. 

Feb.  27. — I  am  reading  today.  It  is 
not  quite  so  stormy  and  I  am  going  to 
(Continued  on  Page  531) 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood  (16),  West  Virginia 


Esther  Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania — Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Artist  Drawn  by  Herself 


(11),  Pennsylvania 


“Myself,”  by  Anna  Seager  (17), 
Hew  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer  (17), 
New  York 

Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  the  recipe 
of  a  hot-water  sponge  cake  for  which  I 
received  first  prize  ($1.50).  We  like  it 
very  much  and  hope  you  will,  too.  It  is 
very  easy  and  quick. 

First,  sift  1*4  cups  of  flour  and  1*4 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  four  or  five 
times  into  your  mixing  bowl,  put  one  cup 
sugar,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
beat  the  whites  separately  until  stiff.  Add 
the  whites  to  the  sugar  and  beat  a  mo¬ 
ment,  add  the  yolks  and  beat  a  moment 
more.  Add  the  flour  and  baking  powder 
and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  or  lemon. 
Pour  cup  of  hot  water  quickly  around 


The  JSiorth  Wind,  by  Miriam  Rachel 
(17),  Pennsylvania 


Harold  Deveney  (16),  Neio  Jersey — Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Artist  by  Himself 


Waiting  for  Spring,  by  Scott  Brewer 
(11),  Connecticut 


March  in  the  Sap  Bush,  by  Aubrey 
Gregory  (16),  New  York 


Moon  Rise,  by  Cecelia  Frederickson, 
New  York 


The  Last  Word,  by  Norman  Hallock, 
Connecticut 


the  bowl  and  stir  altogether.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven.  Grease  the  cake  tin  and 
sprinkle  it  with  flour.  Makes  one  loaf. 
• — From  Thelma  Gilnaek  (10),  Connecti¬ 
cut. 
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Drawn  by  Betsy  Hazen  (13),  New  York 


My  Lantern 

I  take  my  lantern  because  it  is  late, 
Don  t  think  for  a  minute  that  I  am 
afraid.  '  , 

Its  flame  shines  out  so  bright, — 

I  take  it  with  me  every  night. 

It  is  my  friend  in  the  dark 
And  I  always  reach  my  mark. 

It  the  wind  blows  it  flutters  and  dances 
As  I  walk  along  in  its  trances ; 

Be  it  ever  so  dark  in  the  night, 

I  can  depend  upon  its  light. 

By  Arthur  Sc-hmoyer  (10),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Our  Old  Cat 

Our  old  cat  is  as  ugly  as  can  be, 

“hen  there  are  other  little  kitties 
Round  for  her  to  see. 

But  I  like  her  just  the  same, 

Because  she’s  really  not  to  blame. 

I  he  kittens  come  up  to  bother  her 
Just  to  make  her  all  the  crosser. 

Would  you  like  our  old  cat,  too, 
lor  the  reason  that  I  do? 

By  Marian  Ginn  (8),  New  York 


Aw!  Come  On! 

When  Mother  tells  me  to  bring  in  wood. 
Or  take  out  baby  Don — 

The  fellers  over  across  the  way 
Keep  shouting,  “Aw — come  on  !” 
they  don’t  think  about  their  mother 
When  she  is  working  hard, 

Maybe  patching  up  their  stockings, 
Maybe  frying  out  some  lard, — 

It’s  just — “Aw — come  on  !” 

They  wanta  go  way  up  the  hill, 

And  ride  from  morn  till  night — 

They  don’t  even  seem  to  care, 

Long’s  their  food’s  prepared  all  right. 
And  they  want  me  to  go  and  play  with 
them, 

Those  boys,  Jack  and  Lon, 

They  don’t  care  if  I’m  working  or  not, 

I  hey  only  shout,  “Aw — come  on!” 

— By  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


Dishes  Vs.  Spring 

Dishes!  When  the  smell  of  Spring 
Is  fragrant  in  the  air, 

When  brown  woods  point  and  beckon 
To  a  trail  that  leads — well,  where? 

Dishes  !  When  the  sun  is  warm 
And  skies  are  azure  blue ; 

When  leaf-buds  swell  and  bluejays  call 
And  all  the  earth  is  new. 

Dishes !  Still  I  see  you  there 
When  every  living  thing 

Is  telling  me  to  run,  to  fly 
Far,  far  away — ’tis  Spring! 

R.  Marie  Collins  (15),  Connecticut. 


Pa’s  Hired  Man 

Pa’s  got  a  bran’  new  hired  man 
An’  he’s  the  bestest  feller; 

He  makes  me  slingshots  and  all  sich, 

At  that  he  beats  pa  yaller ! 

Pa  says  that  lie’s  a  hopeless  case 
When  it  comes  to  work,  because 
He  can’t  tell  the  difference  ’tween  the  two 
Of  giddaps  an’  of  haws. 

He  said,  “Tonight  when  I  come  home, 
From  workin’  in  the  field, 

I’ll  tell  you  how  Apollo  rode 
Upon  a  great  big  seal !” 

I’ll  sure  be  sorry  when  he’s  gone; 

Next  hired  man  I  bet, 

M  ill  be  as  cross  as  an  old  hen 
That  on  some  eggs  is  set ! 

By  John  Fredrickson  (13),  New  York. 


The  Gay  Deceiver 

It  came,  that  first  sweet  breath  of  Spring 

It  made  me  happy  for  just  one  short  day. 

IIow  sweet  it  was  to  hear  that  robin  sing, 

But  Oh  it  left  me  lonely  when  it  went 
away. 

The  wind  came  gently  from  the  south  that 
day ; 

It  brought  a  message  and  a  promise  sweet 

Ot  Springtime’s  coming ;  and  the  music 
of  the  creek 

Just  beat  time  for  my  happy  dancing  feet. 

I  m  lonely,  for  the  Springtime  would  not 
stay. 

Cold  Winter  came  and  froze  the  creek 
that  night. 

No  longer  can  I  hear  that  robin  sing, 

Again  the  world  is  still  and  cold  and 
white. 

— By  Ethel  MaeCleery  (17),  Ohio. 


Our  Page 

The  press  is  waiting  for  Our  Page.  As 
I  lay  the  “Our  Art”  caption  across  the 
quaint  old  figure  of  the  north  wind  the 
(Continued  on  Page  531) 
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SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting;  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 


DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeidester  of  Salieylieacid 
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A  .A  .Tovita  CO. 

BOSTON.  JA(\SS. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


«  *  m  Send  us  eight  good 

IMf  I"  I  JK  II  sized  deacon  or 
mm  W*  1  ft  pM  small  veal  skins, 
ill  I  Hll  Black  and  White  or 

Red  and  White  and 
have  made  up  an  up  to  date  silk  lined  lady’s 
coat.  Send  for  price  and  styles. 

CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 


571  LYELL  AVE. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  F  OR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  free.  IT .  IT.  PERRINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

iim  AT  BLANKETS  Send  us  your  wool 
V*  vr  VF  Li  BATTING  and  we  will  make 
it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets. 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St..  West  Unity.  Ohio 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Occident 

flour 

SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell  -  Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices ,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


HEATING  PLANT 

Complete  $  ^ 

6-Room 
House 


INCLUDING  t>  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York  City 
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at  factory  prices 


w**--,!  New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
|  Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen- 


$37.75  UP 


sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gr&s  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
30  day  free  trial.  360  day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book.  ( 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalamaTsa, 

KSfltSVW  Direct  to  You” 


MS 


Msssa 


Get  Factory  PRICES  Before 
YOU  BUY  LAWN  FENCE 

My  New  Catalog  shows  big  selection  of 
styles  and  prices  that  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  money.  My  Direct  From  Factory  Plan 
of  dealing  makes  my  prices  lower  and  I 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  free  catalog— 24 
Hour  Service — Jim  Brown,  Pres. ,  28 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4328  Cleveland.  Ohio 


We  Have  derful  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100%  profit:  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building’,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Financing  Fashions. — A  hairdresser 
of  international  experience  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  a  trade  gathering  in 
Chicago,  that  since  short  hair  came  into 
style  3,500  tons  of  hair  have  been  cut 
from  women's  heads  in  the  United  States. 
He  said  that  there  are  14,000,000  bobbed 
heads  now  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  half  that  number  spend  $15,000,000 
a  year  for  having  their  hair  waved, 
which  is  probably  a  very  conservative 
estimate.  Certainly  short  hair  is  not 
usually  a  money-saver.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  short  skirts.  They  take  less 
material,  but  cost  as  much  as  long  ones, 
and  since  they  have  moved  up  above  the 
tip  of  the  knee  stockings  must  be  silk  all 
the  way  up,  instead  of  having  the  durable 
lisle  top. 

A  Georgette  Ensemble. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a  three- 
piece  ensemble  suit  of  gray  georgette.  The 
skirt  was  finely  pleated  all  around,  and 
the  blouse,  plain  and  rather  long,  was 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  three  hands 
laid  over  flat  pleating.  These  bands  were 
georgette  shading  from  the  color  of  the 
dress  to  a  much  deeper  gray.  The  blouse 
had  long  sleeves  and  square  neck.  The 
coat  was  also  of  the  georgette,  with  a 
collar,  cuffs  and  banding  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  darker  gray.  The  coat  was  cut 
so  that  it  was  open  in  front,  but  but¬ 
toned  across  with  a  square  extension  in 
rather  an  eccentric  way.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  from  the  models  we  see,  that  geor- 


sports  dress  with  a  woolen  blouse  and 
pleated  silk  skirt.  This  was  pale  gray, 
the  blouse  of  a  basket-weave  woolen, 
trimmed  with  silk  bands  of  the  same 
color.  The  blouse  closed  at  the  side,  and 
fastened  at  the  top  with  loops  and  silk 
buttons.  There  was  no  other  trimming 
except  a  large  pastel  shaded  flower  on  the 
shoulder.  The  gray  silk  skirt  was  finely 
knife-pleated  all  the  way  around.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the 
separate  blouse ;  this  costume  carried  one 
color  in  two  materials,  but  we  also  see 
these  pleated  silk  skirts  worn  with  col¬ 
ored  sweaters,  while  separate  blouses  in 
great  variety  are  offered  for  wear  with 
jacket  suits. 

Printed  Silk.  —  The  dress  at  the 
right  shows  a  printed  silk,  rosewood 
printed  in  green  and  brown,  with  a  touch 
of  coral.  The  trimming  was  green.  The 
skirt  was  made  in  two  pieces,  the  front 
like  a  panel  slightly  circular  and  curved 
at  the  top.  This  was  bound  all  around 
with  the  green  silk,  so  that  it  looked  as 
though  laid  upon  the  back  section  of  the 
skirt.  This  front  section  had  quite  a 
ripple.  The  blouse  was  plain  with  a  V 
neck  bound  with  the  green  silk,  and  a 
stole  of  the  green  that  started  at  the 
back  and  came  down  on  each  side,  the 
ends  floating.  There  was  a  narrow  gir¬ 
dle  of  the  green  silk,  tied  in  front.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  four  small 
inverted  tucks  across  the  front,  at  about 
the  waist  line,  which  give  a  slight  fullness 


Dress  Suggestions  for  Spring  and  Summer 


gette  is  to  be  very  much  in  favor  again ; 
this  material  looks  light  and  airy,  and 
still  is  not  perishable.  The  suit  pictured - 
was  very  simple,  having  no  trimming  ex¬ 
cept  a  flower  of  shaded  rose-colored  gauze 
on  the  shoulder.  A  dark  blue  georgette 
made  with  shaded  blue  trimming,  would 
be  smart  and  becoming,  while  black  geor¬ 
gette  is  always  handsome,  and  becoming 
to  all  ages. 

Washing  Silk. — Next  comes  a  sports 
model  of  white  wash  silk.  This  was  very 
pretty ;  it  was  a  simple  skirt  with  sepa¬ 
rate  blouse.  Both  skirt  and  blouse  were 
given  fullness  across  the  front  by  small 
inverted  tucks,  which  in  the  blouse  were 
run  up  to  the  neck  and  shoulder  seam, 
like  a  yoke.  The  blouse  was  trimmed 
with  banding  in  two  colors,  yellow  and 
green.  This  was  silk,  cut  in  strips  and 
evenly  joined,  the  two  colors  together.  It 
looked  like  two-colored  stripes.  At  the 
neck  this  banding  was  put  on  very  care¬ 
fully  by  hand  with  a  little  curlicue  at 
the  side.  The  sleeves  were  gathered  into 
cuffs  of  the  banding  and  a  band  of  the 
two  colors  edged  the  blouse.  The  hat 
was  of  natural  colored  crocheted  straw, 
with  a  flat  pleated  l-ibbon  ornament  of 
yellow  and  green.  One  can  buy  these 
pleated  ribbon  ornaments  ready  for  use, 
in  the  standard  colors ;  it  is  quite  a  knack 
to  -make  them  with  a  professional  touch. 

The  Littlest  Girl’s  Frock. — The 
child’s  dress  shown  in  the  center  is  just 
the  plain  little  unbelted  model  seen  in  all 
sorts  of  frocks  for  small  girls,  but  it  was 
very  prettily  trimmed  in  rather  an  un¬ 
usual  fashion.  The  dress  was  white  or¬ 
gandie  and  it  was  trimmed  with  bands  of 
tucking  bound  on  each  side  with  pale 
green.  A  band  of  this  tucking  went 
around  the  neck  in  front,  and  across  the 
shoulder,  then  went  down  under  the  arm, 
curving  up  across  the  front  trimming,  and 
around  to  the  back.  This  was  very  pretty, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  apology  for  a  sleeve. 
At  each  side,  under  the  arm,  was  a 
panel  having  two  bands  of  the  bound 
tucking  across  it.  We  have  seen  some 
pretty  little  dresses  of  this  type  made  of 
figured  print  with  trimming  of  solid  col¬ 
ored  linen,  either  stitched  on  flat,  or  ap¬ 
plied  with  contrasting  embroidery  stitch. 
A  yellow  print,  trimmed  with  dark  blue 
linen  bands,  applied  with  black  embroid¬ 
ery  cotton,  was  particularly  pretty. 

A  Blouse  and  Skirt. — Next  is  a 


at  the  hip.  The  cuffs  are  folds  of  the 
silk  laid  under  the  edge  of  the  sleeve, 
and  then  going  up  the  back  of  the  sleeve 
a  short  distance.  The  coloring  of  this 
dress  was  so  attractive  that  it  was  very 
effective,  and  it  was  quite  simple.  We 
hope  skirts  will  not  continue  to  shrink, 
but  they  are  certainly  very  short  now. 
In  this  dress  the  trimming  was  a  con¬ 
trasting  color,  though  carrying  out  one 
of  the  colors  shown  in  the  figured  silk. 
Where  plain  material  is  used,  the  banded 
trimming  often  includes  two  or  three 
shades  of  the  same  color. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Some  of  the 
stores  are  offering  silk  stockings  in  trios 
instead  of  pairs — three  stockings  just 
alike  for  $1.95.  The  explanation  is  given 
that  one  stocking  of  a  pair  always  wears 
out  before  the  other  and  the  pair  is 
broken,  while  three  stockings  will  give 
a  much  longer  period  of  wear.  Our  own 
plan  is  always  to  buy  two  pairs  alike. 
One  of  the  newest  shades  in  flue  silk 
stockings  is  ibis,  a  delicate  pale  apricot 
shade. 

Robin’s  egg  blue  is  a  new  shade  among 
the  many  blues.  We  saw  a  Very  smart 
dinner  dress  of  robin’s  egg  blue  satin 
which  had  no  trimming  except  a  rhine¬ 
stone  brooch.  Some  of  these  rhinestone 
ornaments  used  as  dress  and  hat  trim¬ 
mings  are  quite  elaborate,  forming  floral 
clusters  or  sprays. 

We  see  snakeskin  used  as  dress  trim¬ 
ming,  as  well  as  for  belts,  shoes,  bags, 
and  a  finish  for  umbrella  handles.  One 
expensive  dress  of  black  woolen  twill  had 
collar,  cuffs,  and  panel  down  the  front  of 
snakeskin.  Shoes  of  python  skin,  or  of 
kid  trimmed  with  snakeskin,  are  featured. 
We  also  see  the  snakeskin  pattern  used  in 
printed  silk. 

A  specially  pretty  coat  for  a  small 
child  was  of  blue  twill  with  a  shawl  col¬ 
lar  of  bright-colored  plaid.  The  plaid  was 
also  used  for  cuffs,  and  to  form  a  band 
across  the  diagonal  slashed  pocket. 

Large  flowers  of  chiffon  and  georgette 
are  very  much  used  on  both  dresses  and 
coats ;  they  are  perishable  but  very  pretty. 
Some  new  bouquets  for  personal  wear  are 
tight  little  bunches  of  very  natural-look¬ 
ing  flowers ;  apple  blossoms,  geraniums, 
violets,  nasturtiums,  buttercups  or  sweet 
peas.  White  violets  are  especially  pretty. 
These  little  bunches  average  from  45 
cents  to  $2.95. 
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Our  Page 

(Continued  from  page  529) 
letters  seem  to  stand  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  black  background.  Black  and 
white.  But  all  things  that  can  be  done 
with  oil,  can  also  be  done  with  pen  and 
ink.  Isn’t  it  line  to  have  an  outlet  for 
our  pent-up  longings  and  ideas  even  if  it 
is  only  waterproof  ink? 

Our  only  disappointment  is  that  we 
did  not  hear  from  Louise  Weiderliold. 
Perhaps  the  portrait  is  on  the  way  and 
was  delayed,  and  if  so  we  will  print  it 
next  time.  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  two  good  por¬ 
traits  in  ink,  and  one  in  pencil  which 
may  not  reproduce,  but  which  the  en¬ 
graver  consents  to  try.  I  hope  that  next 
month  will  bring  more  portraits.  Those 
who  have  honestly  tried,  ought  surely  to 
let  us  have  one.  Why  wait  for  the  cam¬ 
era,  which  often  turns  out  disappointing 
results  and  sometimes  is  never  a  true  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  real  self? 

Our  Page  will  keep  on  being  better  and 
more  interesting  just  as  long  as  only  the 
best  is  printed.  The  longer  we  strive 
after  a  true  representation  of  line  and 
shade  in  drawing  and  literature,  the  liner 
our  work  becomes.  I  think,  if  you  take 
out  the  Page  of  one  year  ago  this  month 
you  will  be  surprised  by  the  development. 
The  suggestion  which  is  often  made  that 
everyone  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
his  name  in  print  would  tear  down  this 
growth  if  carried  out.  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  distinction  of  seeing  one's 
work  on  Our  Page,  and  knowing  that  it 
is  there  because  it  was  the  best  of  its 
kind?  No,  I  think  we  do  not  really  want 
our  name  on  the  Page  unless  our  work 
is  really  a  credit  to  it.  Do  you? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  won¬ 
dering  about  the  proper  tools,  and  fa¬ 
vored  subjects,  we  will  say  that  jet  black 
ink,  preferably  waterproof,  and  a  smooth, 
or  even  shiny,  paper  works  the  best. 
Choose  a  subject  that  you  know  from 
your  daily  contact  with  country  life.  Let 
it  be  something  that  thrills  you — but  re¬ 
member  that  nothing  on  this  earth  is 
commonplace. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  5th  of 
April,  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  last  month) 

But  the  pets  in  her  own  home  were  the 
most  interesting  of  all  menageries.  The 
Bonlieurs  lived  in  a  small  apartment  six 
flights  up.  Though  they  were  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  church  spires,  animals  of 
one  sort  or  another  were  added  to  the 
home  circle.  The  favorite  of  the  family 
was  a  pet.  lamb  which  Rosa  had  teased  her 
father  to  allow  her  to  keep  on  a  terrace 
outside  her  window.  In  this  outdoor 
room,  the  little  creature  lived  for  two 
years,  almost  in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 
Each  day  one  of  the  brothers  lifted  it 
upon  his  shoulder  and  carried  it  down 
the  six  flights  of  stairs  to  the  nearby  field, 
where  it  browsed  and  nibbled  and  then 
went  back  to  its  sky  parlor  satisfied  and 
contented  with  its  lot  in  life.  At  the 
same  time  it  sat  for  its  portrait  again 
and  again  to  different  members  of  the 
family. 

One  by  one  other  animals  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  Rosa’s  zoo.  A  goat,  a  dog.  and  a 
squirrel  lived  together  peacefully  with  the 
lamb  in  its  tree-top  chamber.  Later, 
birds  of  different  kinds  and  colors  joined 
the  family.  But  it  grieved  Rosa  to  see 
them  fluttering  around  in  their  small 
cages,  and  trying  their  best  to  fly  away. 
She  longed  to  set  them  free,  and  as  ever 
the  ingenious  brothers  came  to  her  help. 
They  fastened  a  net  outside  the  terrace  so 
that  the  birds  could  fly  around  at  their 
will.  In  time  they  forgot  about  the  sway¬ 
ing  branches  and  the  telegraph  wires  and 
,  were  happy  in  their  terrace  home.  Each 
little  creature  served  its  turn  as  a  model 
and  did  its  part  to  increase  the  sum  of 
knowledge  for  the  youthful  Bonheur  art¬ 
ists. 

Yes,  from  every  angle  father’s  studio 
was  a  wonderful  place  to  this  family  of 
growing  girls  and  boys,  and  their  earliest 
and  happiest  memox-ies  gathered  around 
it.  The  hours  spent  there  in  reading  and 
study,  the  talks  with  father  about  their 
daily  work,  and  the  help  they  were  able 
to  give  each  other  were  the  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  later  years  of  victoi’y. 

The  studio  was  also  “a  confusion  of  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends,”  Rosa  wrote  many 
years  later,  ‘‘and  you  would  never  guess 
how  my  father  took  advantage  of  that  dis- 
oi’der.  When  he  received  money  for  his 
work  he  would  take  a  handful  and  throw 
it  about  the  room  and  then  when  we  had 
not  a  farthing  left  at  home,  we  searched 
in  all  corners  of  the  room  and  sometimes 
found  a  five-franc  piece,  which  saved  us 
from  starvation.” 

— Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All 
Arts. 


Bunny 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  month  I 
am  sending  in  a  picture  with  a  stox-y. 
This  squirrel  has  stayed  at  my  uncle’s 
farm  all  Winter.  My  uncle  hung  a  lot 
of  seed  corn  up  in  the  barn,  and  “Bunny” 
as  I  have  named  the  squii*rel,  ate  three 
bunches  before  we  found  out.  Now  he  is 
quite  tame  and  I  sometimes  buy  nuts  for 
him,  as  I  like  to  see  him  eat  them.  He 
eats  corn,  apples,  nuts,  and  he  is  so  tame 
he  will  eat  out  of  my  hand.  We  also  have 
three  cats,  but  he  doesn’t  mind  them  a  bit, 


in  fact  the  four  of  them  sometimes  play 
together.  Bunny  is  gray,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bushy  gray  and  white  tail  and  is  as 
big  as  any  of  our  cats.  '  I  hope  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  good  enough  for  Our  Page.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  whose  work  was 
printed  in  Februax*y.  Everything  was 
fine.  From  one  of  the  girls.  ■ —  Eva  Ro- 
billard  (16),  New  York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  page  529) 

shovel  a  few  paths  now.  This  evening  I 
am  going  to  a  meeting. 

Feb.  28. — This  morning  I  am  going  on 
a  visit  to  one  of  my  friends.  This  morning 
we  are  skiing  and  snowshoeing.  This 
afternoon  we  are  hauling  out  wood.  This 
evening  I  am  reading. — “Old  Bump,” 
Maine. 


Feb.  26. — Last  Saturday  I  woke  up 
about  7  o’clock.  Having  part  of  my 
Saturday’s  work  done  I  helped  her  get 
breakfast.  Then  my  sister  and  I  finished 
up  the  moniing’s  work.  Then  I  cleaned 
my  kitchen  for  Saturday  (swept  and 
scrubbed  it).  After  dinner  I  took  my  bath 
and  gave  my  four-year-old  brother  his. 
Then  I  read  a  book  (“Huck  Finn”)  for 
about  an  hour.  At  four  o’clock  I  fed  the 
chickens,  afterwards  getting  supner,  as 
mother  -wasn’t  home. 

Mar.  1.— I  got  up  the  same  as  always, 
did  my  morning’s  work.  I  had  a  notion 
to  ride  to  school  on  the  horse  and  let  her 
come  back  but  later  decided  not  to.  So  I 
walked,  and  I  was  late  for  school  which 
always  starts  a  bad  day.  I  played  “jacks” 
at  dinner  hour  and  l’ecesses.  After  I  went 
home  in  the  evening  I  peeled  the  potatoes 
for  suppei*,  and  we  had  supper  between 
half  past  seven  and  eight.  Afterwards 
my  sis  and  I  washed  the  dishes,  and  then 
played  the  new  game  “jacks.” 


Feb.  7.— -We  had  rain  over  the  week¬ 
end,  although  Friday  could  not  have  been 
a  nicer  day.  Today  might  also  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  one.  It  was  awful  muddy 
yesterday. 

Feb.  10. — ■Colder  today.  It  started 
snowing  sometime  this  foi'enoon  and  I 
think  it  still  continues.  Coming  home 
from  school  a  cardinal  ci’ossed  my  path. 
Rather  friendly,  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
chat.  If  I  had  not  taken  an  umbrella 
today  I  would  have  got  wet  for  sure. 

Feb.  12. — Lincoln’s  Birthday.  Several 


places  of  business  observed  this  holiday, 
but  not  all.  The  snow  is  all  melted  where 
the  sun  strikes  well.  Chopped  some  wood 
after  dinner. 

Feb.  18. — This  afternoon  is  very 
gloomy.  It  rained  and  now  it’s  started 
to  snow.  Quite  unlike  a  day  or  two  ago 
when  it  all  cleared  up  before  noon  and 
left  the  afternoon  pretty.  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  brought  us  some  hail  with  the  rain. 

Feb.  22.— -Washington’s  Birthday  gave 
us  sun  which  has  started  melting  the 
snow.  Good  time  for  snowballs  and  snow 
men. 

Feb.  26.-— A  little  snow  on  the  ground. 
After  feeding, _  chopped  wood  till  noon. 
The  mail,  which  kept  me  with  reading 
material  after  noon  did  not  include  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  I  hoped  it  would. — Imp  (12), 
West  Vii’ginia. 


Feb.  24. — W e  got  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I 
was  very  much  sui-prised  to  see  my  pic¬ 
ture  in.  I  was  interested  in  Gretta 
Palmer’s  picture,  for  Kearsarge  Mt.  is 
near  here.  I  can  see  it  from  my  bedi-oom 
window.  Dad  went  to  town.  We  had 
company. _  Skied  and  fell  down  twice. 

Feb.  25. — Nothing  exciting.  I  sewed 
on  my  quilt.  I  went  for  mail  on  my  skis. 
I  went  into  the  barnyard  and  saw  Val¬ 
entino,  our  baby  goat.  He’s  awful  cute, 
just  about  two  weeks  old.  He  was  a  val¬ 
entine. 

Feb.  26. — Snow  is  everywhere.  We  had 
to  shovel  to  get  out  of  the  house.  It  has 
blown  into  every  crack.  It  drifted  aw¬ 
fully.  I  went  skiing  again.  It  is  fun  to 
coast  down  the  drifts. 

Mar.  1. — Today  has  been  partly  lamb¬ 
like,  and  partly  like  a  lion.  We  got  three 
duck  eggs.  The  ducks  that  are  laying 
are  my  Blue  Swedish.  To  make  good 
her  reputation,  the  old  Pekin  duck  must 
lay  next  Sunday. 

Mai*.  2. — Dad  has  gone  to  town  again. 
I  have  made  a  feather  cake,  and  now 
have  to  make  a  frosting  for  it.  I  am  go- 
ire-  to  put  raisins  in.  Then  I  will  take 
this  to  the  mail  box. — The  Goat  Girl, 
New  Hampshire. 


THE  RED  STAR  OIL  STOVE  BURNS  OIL  OR  GASOLINE 


“Now  meals  are  served  on 

time  and  comfortably 


This  is  the  famous  Red  Star '  'Lively 
Heat”  Burner  that  burns  oil  or 
gasoline  with  equally  good  results 


— says  Mrs.  E.  R.  Acn, 
Marietta,  Penna. 


Dear  Sirs:  “I  like  my  Red  Star  Oil  Stove  so  well 
that  I  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  it. 

“It  eliminates  cooking,  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing,  over  a  red  hot  range,  in  a  hot  kitchen  in 
warm  weather.  One  can  have  the  oven  in  use, 
and  two  other  burners,  and  be  comfortable. 

“There  is  no  wood  to  cut,  coal  to  carry,  and  no 
ashestoempty.  Just  fill  the  tank  with  oil!  Itcooks 
and  bakes  as  well  as  a  range,  with  less  trouble. 

“It  is  always  ready  to  use.  One  need  not  worry 
about  the  oven  being  the  required  temperature 
on  time,  or  the  meals  ready  to  serve  promptly. 
Until  I  bought  my  oil  stove,  I  was  never  sure  of 
having  a  meal  on  time.  It  made  me  very  nervous. 
The  Red  Star  with  its  wonderful  ‘Lively  Heat’ 
burners  has  solved  my  problem,  costs  much  less 


than  a  coal  range,  and  now  I  cook  in  peace, 
knowing  that  my  meals  will  be  served  on  time.’* 
(Signed)  MRS.  E.  R.  Acri. 

^  N?  N? 

Thousands  of  women,  like  Mrs.  Acri,  know  the  economy 
and  convenience  of  the  Red  Star  Oil  Stove  with  its  wonder¬ 
ful  wickless  “Lively  Heat”  burners.  The  Red  Star  bums 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Red  Star  dealer.  See  a  demonstration 
and  be  convinced.  Made  in  two  to  six  burner  sizes  and  at  a 
price  for  every  purse.  Smaller  sizes  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  oil  stoves.  Most  dealers  sell  on  easy  terms.  If  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  a  Red  Star  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  write  us  at  once.  We  will  send  you  the  dealer’s 
name  and  also  an  interesting  Red  Star  booklet  free. 

THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
105,  Detroit,  Michigan;  makers  of  the  famous  Red  Star  Oil 
Stoves  and  White  Star  Gas  Ranges. 


F 


SOLD  BY  THE  LEADING  DEALER  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 
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Costs  Less 


Indeed,  Larro  does  not  cost 
more,  no  matter  what  you 
compare  it  with — not  if  you 
figure  costs  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  figured — in  terms 
of  milk  produced  and  profit 
earned  per  dollar  spent  for 
feed. 

You  needn’t  take  our  unsup¬ 
ported  word  for  this,  either. 
Prove  it  for  yourself  under 
the  most  liberal  conditions 
ever  offered  to  dairymen. 

Feed  two  bags  of  Larro  (200 
lbs.)  to  any  one  cow  you  own. 
Subtract  the  cost  of  feed  from 


the  value  of  the  milk  you  get, 
and  compare  the  balance — 
your  profit — with  a  similar 
figure  obtained  from  any  other 
competitive  ration.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  the  empty 
sacks  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Surely  you  can’t  lose  that 
way.  Frankly,  however,  we 
believe  your  second  call  will 
be  for  more  Larro,  if  your 
experience  is  like  that  of  the 
thousands  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  guarantee 
offer  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  •  MICHIGAN 

(644) 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3@s°De%o.1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


300  Acres 

Located  near  Gilbertsville, 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
Btrained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions,  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
Btrained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
-though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  step. 
u  Great  stuff." 


Inc,  283  Lyman  St,  Springfield^as^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


Abandoned  farm,  good 
buildings,  large  orchard. 
Some  timber,  $3,000. 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

nr;  r'„  jkj  ~V  Dairy  Farm,  147  acres. 

IIOCJH  LG.,  Y.  lOO  acres  river  flat, 

good  buildings. 

■f  -f  M  n  „_oc  20  miles  North  of  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
J.A'a:  Avl  io  room  bouse,  good  barns,  flue 

Dairy  Farm,  fine  lot  growing  timber.  Price  $4,500. 

JOHNSON  CITY  REALTY  CO. 

1 8  Broad  St.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

the  land  where  Profits 
and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  Associated  Banks.  Assets  10  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md 


OurOwnHomeCoimtry; 


DAIRYMEN  ! 

Send  now  for  our  Free  1927 
Catalog  showing  milk  cans, 
pails,  strainers,  coolers,  scales, 
bottles,  bottle  caps,  churns  and 
all  dairy  supplies.  Many  new 
items.  High  quality,  low  price, 
money-back  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H, 


SIO  to  $25  Per  Acre 

H.  R.  DART 


8  FARMS,  good  location, 
good  bouses.  Particulars 

Jefferson,  N.  Y , 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foe 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 

-Its 

^  4  w  1  v  S#*""  Soothing 
Healing  Ointment 
That  Works  Like  Magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
you  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  oi 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  or  “  — 

from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we 

*  .  .  -  .  ,  ]  1 1  -  .  C  \ A  nrnnt  irnil  t SCQ 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


7 


"  nearly  ai 
direct  Mm 

i  $1.25,  m: 

postpaia.  ii  you  win  &cua  yum  uauic  uuu.v-oj,  ..e  ll  mail  I  v/ 

vou  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  W  e  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow,  freshened  a 
year  ago.  She  gave  about  13  qts.  daily, 
then  fell  some  and  during  Summer 
months  gave  about  10  qts.  daily.  Since 
October  she  lias  shrunk  to  about  4%  Qts- 
daily.  It  is  nearly  three  months  before 
she  freshens  again.  Is  not  this  a  poor 
record?  "Feeding  a  Guernsey  Cow"  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  gives  seven  lbs.  of  grain 
daily.  I  am  now  using  a  mixture  which 
weighs  1  lb.  3  ozs.  per  qt.,  and  thus  she 
would  only  get  6  qts.  of  this  grain  daily, 
which  I  judge  is  not  enough.  I  have  been 
giving  her  4  qts.  twice  per  day  and  often 
more,  making  around  10  lbs.  per  day. 
Price  of  this  ration  is  $2.80  per  100  lbs. 
I  have  no  succulent  feed,  just  hay,  and 
most  of  this  poor,  at  $30  per  ton.  She  is 
a  good  feeder  and  cleans  all  up  in  1% 
hours.  I  get  13c  per  qt.  for  milk  at  door. 
She  is  going  to  be  quite  costly  if  she  keeps 
drying  off  at  this  time.  o.  D.  V. 

Woburn,  Mass. 

A  good  cow  ought  to  average  10  quarts 
of  milk  daily  for  a  period  of  at  least  10 
months.  One  cannot  always  blame  the 
cow,  however,  if  she  fails  to  do  this,  for 
unless  we  know  her  previous  history  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  she  was  cared  for  the 
previous  year.  Cows  will  do  much  better 
one  year  as  compared  with  another,  de¬ 
pending  on  hoAV  they  were  fed  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  whether  they  calved  properly, 
and  whether  they  were  in  good  flesh  at 
the  time  of  calving.  If  your  pasture  was 
short  in  early  Fall  and  you  did  not  feed 
grain,  your  cow  may  have  fallen  off  in 
production  then.  Once  a  cow  begins  to 
drop  in  her  milk  it  is  difficult  to  bring  her 
back  during  that  lactation  period.  Give 
your  cow  a  good  rest  period  by  drying 
her  off  about  March  15,  and  letting  her 
get  in  good  condition  for  a  good  lactation 
period,  beginning  May  1.  Feed  her  well 
of  a  cooling  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal, 
about  two  weeks  before  calving ;  if  her 
udder  is  inflamed  feed  her  only  bran.  She 
should  do  better  this  year  and  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  milk  from  being  in  a  good 
fat  condition.  If  pastures  become  short, 
however,  in  Summer  you  should  feed  her 
grain  to  hold  up  her  production  for  the 
Winter  months.  It  is  recommended  that 
you  feed  your  cow  according  to  production 
next  time  she  freshens,  giving  her  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
In  addition  it  is  advised  that  you  feed 
soaked  beet  pulp  during  the  Winter 
months.  A  pint  of  molasses  daily  will 
be  good  for  the  cow,  too.  J.  W.  B. 


Protein  Value  of  Feed 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  protein  content  of  a  dairy 
feed  composed  of  the  following :  200  lbs. 
corn  and  oat  chop  equal  parts  by  weight, 
60  lbs.  34  percent  oilmeal.  25  lbs.  43  per¬ 
cent  cottonseed  meal,  25  lbs.  14  percent 
wheat  bran?  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  crude  protein  and  digestible  pro¬ 
tein?  w.  G.  B. 

The  protein  of  a  feed  is  that  part  of  a 
feed  which  contains  nitrogen.  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  building  up  tissues  in  the 
body  such  as  muscle,  skin  and  lean  meat. 
The  curd  of  milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
are  protein.  Protein  is  made  up  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  which  contain  amino  acids, 
some  promote  growth,  some  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.  Some  feeds  contain  certain 
amino  acids  while  others  do  not,  hence 
we  recommend  several  feeds  of  a  variety 
in  a  ration.  Crude  protein  represents  all 
!  the  protein  in  a  feed.  Digestible  protein 
is  the  difference  between  the  protein  taken 
in  by  an  animal  and  digested  and  that 
which  is.  undigested  or  passes  on  in  the 
manure.  Trials  have  been  carried  on, 
Avith  animals,  using  different  feeds  so 
that  the  protein  digestibility  of  all  feeds 
has  been  determined. 

Cornmeal  contains  7.1  percent  of  crude 
protein,  oats  about  12  percent.  The  ra¬ 
tion  which  you  have  in  question  then  con¬ 
tains  18  percent  of  protein.  An  18  per¬ 
cent  ration  containing  the  feeds  you  have 
submitted  would  make  a  good  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  feed,  if  used  with  a  legume  hay. 

J.  W.  B. 


Automobile  Dealer  (introducing  a 
brother  dealer  to  his  family)  :  "Joe,  I 
want  you  to  meet  the  wife  and  the  little 
accessories.” — Life. 


Reporter  :  "How  shall  I  handle  this 
story  of  a  dog  attacking  pedestrians?” 
City  Editor:  “Make  it  snappy.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Locust  Poisoning  of  Horses 

Will  wild  young  locust  poison  horses? 
I  have  just  thinned  out  a  wild  locust 
grove,  and  in  the  field  where  this  grove 


METAL  NAME  TAGS 


for  marking  traps 
dog  collars,  tools 

,durableV  E,,,ch  tag  stampedwith  name  mid 
foo  tspi  #£00:’  'w^planily  g3’  50,';  45  tagS’ 
BIVINS,  Printer  Summit,  New  York 


OATS  and  corn  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  grain 
ration  for  horses,  but  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  that  with  corn  at 
50c  per  bushel  and  oats  at  40c, 
cottonseed  meal  when  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day,  was 
worth  $60.00  per  ton. 

They  also  found  that  the 
health,  spirit  and  endurance  of 
the  animals  were  as  good  as 
when  fed  on  com,  oats  and  hay. 

Two  Pounds  Worth  More  Than 
Four  Pounds  of  Oats 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  that  eminent 
veterinarian  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Progressive  Farm¬ 
er,  says :  “When  you  are  already 
feeding  your  horse  stover  and  10 
lbs.  of  corn,  I  would  rather  have 
2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  added 
than  4  lbs.  of  oats.  Corn  is  a 
splendid  horse  feed,  but  we  are 
wasting  two  million  dollars  a 
year  in  South  Carolina  feeding 
an  all-corn  ration.” 

feed 

cottonseed 

meal 

The  World’s  Best  Concentrated 
Protein  Stock  Feed 

Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite  of  fattening  animals 
and  causes  them  to  consume 
more  feed  and  make  greater 
gains.  It  supplies  protein  at  half 
the  cost  of  bran,  middlings  and 
grain  concentrates.  It  contains 
phosphorus,  one  of  the  minerals 
which  stock  must  have. 

Due  to  the  enormous  cotton 
crop,  cottonseed  meal  is  now 
unusually  cheap.  The  stockman 
who  does  not  feed  it  is  missing 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  low¬ 
ering  his  feeding  cost.  Any 
other  concentrate  will  cost  about 
twice  as  much. 

Horses  and  mules,  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  all  thrive  on  cotton* 
seed  meal  when  properly  fed. 

Write  for  Feed  Formulas 

We  have  booklets  showing  a  number 
of  ways  of  mixing  cottonseed  meal 
with  feeds  which  the  farmer  grows. 
Follow  them  and  you  can  make  a  big 
saving  in  your  feed  bill.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  cottonseed  meal,  write  us; 
but  send  today  for  the  books  showing 
the  right ^  way  to  feed  it.  By  using 
these  rations  you  can  improve  your 
stock  and  save  money. 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

930  Palmetto  Building.  Columbia,  S.  C. 


j  j.  uavc  UUtLUItJU  l  II  ti  Ill 

and  they  seem  to  be  coming  along. 
Connecticut.  e.  j.  l. 


*  i - X- - e7 

but  there  will  be  little  hope  of  recovery 
when  such  treatment  is  delayed. 


perience  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mountain  laurel  is  also  a  dangerouo 
poison,  to  all  farm  animals,  and  “lamb- 
kill”  or  “slieep-laurel”  and  other  va¬ 
riety  of  rhododendron  is  likewise  poi¬ 
sonous.  The  last  named  variety  has  killed 
hosts  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  should  be 
grubbed  out,  when  present  in  pastures. 
No  field  containing  laurel  is  safe  for  live 
stock,  so  you  will  have  the  double  task 
of  ridding  your  field  of  both  locust  and 
laurel.  We  have  even  heard  of  people 
being  poisoned  by  the  flesh  of  partridge 
that  have  eaten  laurel  buds.  Prompt  ad¬ 
ministration  of  melted  lard  has  been  re¬ 
ported  remedial  for  laurel  poisoning  in 
sheep  and  lambs,  if  promptly  administer¬ 
ed.  The  veterinarian  may  try  the  effect 
of  10  grains  each  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  and  alum  in  a  pint  of  water,  for 
a  poisoned  sheep.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  9. — Guernseys.  Emmadine  Farms, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26. — Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27- Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  It. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Teacher  :  “Ruby,  what  do  you  call  a 
play  given  by  non-professionals?”  Ruby: 
“A  premature  play.” — Life. 


SWINE 


IS  | - - - -  , 

V-  I  GUERNSEYS 

H  PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

W  When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

ee  A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

es  Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 

!  ;  for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana : 

,  December  J92S-2.JS8  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

l£  Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  lot  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila 

ij  Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

ei  We  offer  {Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
t  portumty  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 

IS  buli8i , from,  a  ciea“»  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimnle— 

I  Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 

£  'ZriTZTflZ  Z  ZTT. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

e.  We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
it  V,.e™y„  for  p.eTc,e-  A11  «tock  is  tuberculin  tested 

,  t,'.’.  ' ****  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

t  CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

F 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 

S  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

O  SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 

s  Way  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  « 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 

-  d  13“°-  Write  for  sale  list  and  nrices 

F15ITZ1.YN  FARMS  .  PlFEKSVIlTuE^  PA. 

a  FOR  SALE  Fine  Inrge  registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf,  7 
°.LC  mos.  old.  Handsomely  marked.  Accredited 
e  Herd,  $75.  C1US.  II.  POMEROY  R.  1  KrX  K 

1  Fo1r1  Pr’c,i-  GUERNSEY  Pf,\f,tr  L-alves>  write  F.nfiEWOOn 

j  ca  T  Pure  uucnnoci  lUIJUf  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 

MISCELLANEOUS  jj 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

3  Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hoes. 

1  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale 

DELAWARE  LAND  5  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonvilie,  Pa 

3  FOR  SALE  otne 2°8f  “edited  HOLSTEIIVS 

1  in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
s\immer.  Good  size,  color  :md  heavy  producers 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BAKRE,  VT. 

Wanted— 150  IffiStSF  "•  < 

For  Sale— Italian  Bees  ?bf.»TB®T^!,,fa«?,1^Lwr>E  j 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED  i 

Twelve  ounces  and  over.  Give  quantity.  1 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN.  - 

WANTED-White  Baby  Rabbits  oil  F 

must  reply  in  fir  st  letter  how  many  he  lias  and  the  price.  / 

The  Nature  Friend  2021  Boston  Road  New  York  City  I 

j  HORSES  j *  1 

ft _ L  _  _ _  Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 

Mornhornno  biack,«i25t0$soo.  siireS:io 

1  ulUIIGIUilU  V"  iyf’  fij®  2  yr.  and  three 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs?  ^m.  A'llEla^^eu^Ho^1.  m"  A 

exchange  Percheron  Stallion  f 

Cows,  heavy  springers.  Stallion  dar  k  gray,  weight 

20(K)  pounds,  seven  years  old.  Sired  by  hardi  93099  ;  Dam 
nai  dia  MarabeJl  *9260  :  Dam  of  hardis  Mike  Bettie  131556 
Guaranteed  in  foal.  If  interested  write. 

FEEH1  North  Tazewell,  Va. 

GOATS 

Toggenburg Milk  Goats 

Doe  bred  to  registered  Buck,  due  April,  $80.  Other  Does 
due  soon,  pure  and  grades.  Orders  t-iken  for  purebred 
kids.  Alien  B,.  Simmons  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Gnak  FRKSU  “,,d  coming  fkesh 

SALE  n,,|8  UUalb  ABRAM  B.  THOMAS  HEW  DAHVILLE,  N.  T. 

DOGS 

GUARDIAN  AIREDALES  Choi*”  Female  Pups^TS 

and  Bloodlines,  Price  $20ea.Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approv 
al.  Write  for  particulars.  P.  Brand  reth,  While  Birches,  Bethel.  Conn. 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  S’  ,"Ai,S$1S 

approval.  F.  L.  CIJOYVK,  StuyveMant,  !N.  Y. 

jJF®-  AIREDALE  PUPS,  3  mos.  old,  males,  $10;  females,  $7. 

No  bad  habits.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Midwig  R.2  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

ForSale-St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Thoroughbred  sire  winning  1st  prize  at  Bust  n  Show 
Males  $4(i;  Females  $25.  E.  G.  Carlson.  15  Winter  SI.. Woburn,  Mass." 

mi  I  If  DIIDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 

L |J LL1L  A  Ul  |J  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

J,.  15.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Peiinn 

Collie  Pennies  —  S'1"est  dUHlity.  Catalog  free. 

V^UlllC  r  uppica  Bowden  s  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Dedigreed  Collie  Pnp*.  Thehanosome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Arose  CUy,  Pa. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS-Pedigreed,  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istration,  reasonable.  Clara  Spieske  R.3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PU PS — The  i n tel  ligent k in d  •  males 
u  Spayed  females,  $  J  O  each.  H.  HIJED,  Thorndike,  Me. 

bred  Spaniel  Pups  ?  ?  I  Fox  Hound  J„8,hs 

running  good,  $1  2.50.  ARTHUR  MUU.EN  Franklin,  Vt.  |  J 

DURE 

r  CHESl 


PIGC 

FIOCS  V 


BRED 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50: 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route _ _ Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog  These  are  all  good  BJocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6,50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LjJX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  Cross,  barrows,  hoars  or  sows,  6  to  7 
weeks  old.  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  We 
have  new  lots  coming  along  all  the  time  and  are  pre- 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  O.  O.  I).  on  approval,  or 
you  may  send  eheek  or  M.  O.  Have  an  extra  nice  lot 
at  present,  no  charge  for  crates;  if  pigs  are  not  as 
expected  upon  arrival  at  depot,  have  Agent  return 
at  my  expense  or  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them  a 
week  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
A.  M.  Lux,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel  Wob.  1415 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

--- -  all  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
y'-'f  and  up.  Bo&rg  $85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
nredgiltsaiid  sows  at  $?5  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  nave  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 


........  I  m 

.  C.  Penney,  Prop. 


(Hutehess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE 

d  Yorkshire  crossed  ;  Berkshire  and 
arrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  wks.  old, 
d,  $0.75  ea.  A  few  selected  Berkshire 
dr;  8  wks.  old.  Will  ship  any  number 
•  Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 


WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY 


Tel.  1085 


‘  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
’  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

Son  Merrllield,  N.  Y  . 


cl,ouj>i,anj>  FARM 


Spring  boars,  Sept,  pigs. 
Big  type  witli  quality. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


100  Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $7  each. 

HOUSE  JSKOS.,  l>ushore,  Pa. 


Corbett  Faber 
Cortland,  0 


Pu°rresb?e°d  Hampshire  PigsP^pBB"RGAIN  PRICES- 


.  Adams  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Of  r  big  type  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  Booking 
•  *•  orders  for  March  pigs.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y 

iiiiifiilfiiiiiif  miif  iniimif  it  mu  ;iiiiii  iif  ii 


The  Fa  rme  r 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiimimimii! 


KENNELS  AND  DOC  OWNERS  — 

l  SCIENTIFIC  WIRE  BRI  TLE  BRUSH  THAT  GROOMS  PERFECTLY.  A  SPECIAL  TYPE  FOR  EACH  DOG 


BOSTON  TERRIER.  DOBERMAN,  POINTER, 
BEAGLE— Combination  Box.  2  Brushes.  00 
PRICE  PER  BOX .  |WU 

Add  1  3c  West  of  Mississippi  River 


POMERANIANS,  PEKINGESE,  SCOTCH  OR 
terr,ers~and  all  wire 
HAIR  DOGS.  Price  for  ONE  Brush  /  3C 

Add  1  3c  West  of  Mississippi 


AIREDALE,  COLLIE.  CHOW.  SET¬ 
TER,  POLICE,  SHEPHERD  <400 
-2  Brushes,  Comb.  Box 

Add  23c  West  of  Mississippi 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
MADE  BY 

L.  S.  WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


SAMOYEOES, 
LONG-HAI  EO  dogs. 

1  Brush  PRICE 


SPANIELS  AND 

5-|10 

Add  23c  West  of  Mississippi 
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OWN 

(MINE 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
silo  like  a  triple  wall  Craine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength— for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 
Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like 
that  of  owning  a  trouble-free  Craine 
Silo.  Big  commercial  dairies  like 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories  know  from  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  itpays  to  own  Craines. 
Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  ?  Why  not  own  a 
Craine  P 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the 
ways  you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo 
that  Science  Built  !  Address 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  1  lO-A-1 
NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


CRAINE  line 


THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Six  Reasons 

£or 

Unadilla 

Leadership 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  ladder  makesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out ’the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vat3. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Bos  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


after 

30*dayj 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  28S  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly.;  ^ 

Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEAR 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as  §24.95. 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  - 
Dept.  28-J  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling, 
ventilating  or  buying  any  equipment  for  your  cow 
or  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  write  for 
these  two  books.  These  books  tell  how  we  help  you  plan  and 
equip  your  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient, practical 
and  economical — how  we  save  you  money  by  cutting  down 
w  'PRESIDENT  material  and  construction  costs.  These  books  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway  Equipment,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers, 
Drinking  Cups,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens — also  F  eeders,  Brooders,  Waterers,  Steel  Nests, 
etc. — a  line  of  equipment  that  is  unequaled  for  durability,  service  and  economy. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Now 

what  you  are  interested  in  and  we 


Just  fill  out  the  coupon — tell  us 
send  you  the  necessary  literature  con¬ 
taining  full  particulars  of  Jamesway 
Equipment  and  Jamesway  service. 
Don’t  build,  remodel  or  equip  any 
farm  building  until  you  get  these 
valuable  books  and  learn  how  we  can  save 
you  money.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  —  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(2)  


will 


I 

I 

■ 

■ 

I 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  642. — Please  send  me 
your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Equipping  □  Remodeling 

□  Ventilating  a  □  Poultry  House  □  Cow  Barn 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House 


Name . 


Post  Office  _ 


R.  F.  D . State. 


March  2G,  1927 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Hairless  Pigs 

I  have  a  brood  sow  that  always  brings 
one  or  two  very  small  pigs  with  no  hair, 
which  die  very  soon  after  birth.  Do  you 
think  it  is  in  the  breeding  or  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them?  N,  M. 

New  York. 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  post-mor¬ 
tem  examinations  that  hairless  pigs  are 
affected  with  goiter,  which  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  neck, 
close  to  the  throatlatch.  When  that  is 
the  case  the  system  of  the  pig  does  not 
receive  its  needed  or  normal  amount  of 
iodine  and  hairlessness  is  the  consequence, 
especially  if  the  sow  is  not  fed  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  containing  necessary  vita¬ 
mins,  nutrients  and  minerals. 

Tendency  to  goiter  and  therefore  to 
hairlessness  is  apparently  hereditary,  so 
that  it  is  questionable  policy  to  retain 
for  breeding  purposes  any  sow  pig  that 
has  any  trace  of  goiter  or  any  sow  that 
has  the  disease,  or  to  breed  from  an  af¬ 
fected  boar. 

However,  it  is  quite  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  hairlessness  in  new-born  pigs  by  the 
following  procedure.  Give  the  sow  two 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  daily  through¬ 
out  at  least  the  last  half  of  the  gestation 
period.  Also  supply  a  mineral  mixture. 
If  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  potassium 
iodide  is  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  such 
a  mixture,  that  possibly  may  suffice  as 
a  method  of  administering  the  drug,  but 
the  sow  may  not  take  minerals  freely  and 
we  therefore  think  it  better  to  give  the 
drug  in  the  drinking  water,  slop  or  other 
feed. 

One  good  way  of  giving  it  is  to  dissolve 
one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  and  of  the  mixture  give  the 
sow  one  tablespoonful  daily.  That  solu¬ 
tion  is  also  equally  suitable  for  cows  and 
ewes.  It  prevents  goiter  in  their  off¬ 
spring.  Possibly  less  than  two  grains  a 
day  would  suffice,  but  that  amount  has 
been  prescribed  by  chemists  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  agricultural  experiment  station  and 
had  better  be  given  until  it  is  proved, 
by  experimentation,  whether  less  will 
prove  sufficient. 


No  More 

troubles#/ 


Calvin 


STOP  dreading  the  time  when 
your  cows  freshen!  The 
troubles  you've  looked  upon  in 
the  past  as  part  of  the  hazard 
of  dairying  are  no  longer  a  men¬ 
ace  to  your  profits.  Dairymen 
without  number  are  now  using 
Kow-Kare  at  freshening .  be¬ 
cause  of  its  marvelous  invigor¬ 
ating  action  on  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic- 
medicine  that  has  no  other  function 
than  the  building  up  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  By  using  this 
famous  cow  medicine  with  the  feed 
for  two  or  three  w7eeks  before  and 
after  freshening  you  are  assured  a 
healthy  cow— and  a  strong,  vigorous 
calf.  Retained  Afterbirth  and  the 
other  disorders  you  have  learned  to 
dread  have  no  terrors  for  you  if  Kow- 
Kare  is  your  reliance. 

Kow-Kare,  used  sparingly  with  the 
feed  helps  your  cows  fill  the  pail  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  winter 
feeding— when  dry,  heavy  feeds  put 
an  added  burden  on  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Try  Kow-Kare  when 
troubled  with  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Its  health-building 
action  will .  give  you  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  money  value  to 
you  in  the  business  of  dairying. 


We  think  it  probable  that  incomplete 
feeding  also  has  to  do  with  the  hairless 
condition  of  new-born  pigs  and  certainly 
with  the  weakness  and  puny  condition  of 
pigs  at  birth.  Stuffing  sows  with  corn, 
which  feed  does  not  supply  necessary 
mineral,  protein  and  lime,  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  practice  and  certainly  a  ruinous  one, 
as  concerns  the  pigs  produced.  If  corn 
must  be  made  the  chief  item  of  the  sow’s 
ration  it  should  be  balanced  by  feeding  a 
legume  hay  in  Winter,  such  as  clover, 
Alfalfa,  pea  or  Soy  bean  hay  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  sow  should  graze  a  succession  of 
green  legume  crops. 

'  Hairlessness  of  pigs  is  most  common  in 
those  born  late  in  Winter  or  in  very  early 
Spring,  indicating  that  the  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  are  at  fault.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  feeding  legumes  the  sows  should 
have  access  to  a  good  mineral  mixture 
or  at  least  to  slaked  lime  or  ground  lime-  | 
stone,  salt,  w'ood  ashes  or  steamed  bone  j 
meal,  or  some  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  j 
potassium  iodide  may  be  mixed  with  the 
feed.  It  is  imperative,  too,  that  the  sows 
be  made  to  take  outdoor  exercise  every 
day  as  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
muscular  and  to  stimulate  activity  of  the 
excretory  organs. 

During  outdoor  exercise  the  sow  also 
receives  the  benefit  of  direct  sunlight. 
The  ultra-violet  ray  of  the  sun,  which 
cannot  penetrate  window  glass,  causes  lime 
to  deposit  in  the  bones  and  phosphorus 
in  the  blood,  so  that  the  sow'  also  fur¬ 
nishes  her  unborn  pigs  with  these  neces¬ 
sary  elements  and  does  so  without  so  de¬ 
bilitating  her  own  system  that  she  be¬ 
comes  stiff,  lame  or  goes  down  paralyzed. 
Other  feeds  suitable  for  the  sowT  are  skim- 
milk,  wheat  middlings,  ground  corn  or 
ground  barley,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal. 
Tankage  also  supplies  protein  and  helps 
to  balance  corn,  when  it  is  made  a  chief 
item  of  the  sow’s  ration.  A.  s.  A. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyodonville,  Vt. 


Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm.  Grange  Garget 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 


FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


Feed  dealers,  general 
stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  (six  large  cans, 
$6.25).  Full  directions 
on  the  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your 
deafer  is  not  supplied. 

Write  for  free  book, 

“  The  Home 
Cow  Doctor ” 


More  MONEY 

for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 

It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  guar¬ 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  d  irt.  Thousands  i  n  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 


Day 

Test 


PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


% 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Training  a  Watch  Dog 

I  read  on  page  1645  an  article  about 
training  a  watch  dog.  I  did  not  train  a 
world  champion  watch  dog,  but  I  knew 
when  a  stranger  crossed  the  line  of  my 
28  acres  day  or  night.  Here  are  some 
things  my  dog  taught  me  : 

An  eight-months-old  pup  is  like  a  child 
in  school ;  no  serious  idea  of  business.  He 
will  have  a  companion,  whether  it  be  you, 
a  dog,  a  horse,  or  a  wolf  pack.  You  must, 
to  work  him,  meet  his  every  requirement 
in  companionship. 

A  watch  dog  is  no  use  except  as  a  sure 
lire  alarm.  The  less  noise  he  makes  the 
better  just  so  he  gets  results.  You  dare 
not  leave  him  alone  because  he  will  soon¬ 
er  or  later  get  shot,  but  if  he  will  call 
your  attention,  persistently,  to  any 
stranger  or  other  wrong  he  is  a  valuable 
hired  hand  for  he  can  raise  a  terrible 
noise  if  you  do  not  answer  his  first  call. 

Make  your  dog  fully  acquainted  with 
you.  Treat  him  like  a  sweetheart  while 
all  is  well  and  he  will  grow  to  expect  it 
and  like  it. 

There  is  inside  him  a  jealous  spark 
that  will  breed  a  marked  hate  for  every¬ 
thing  that  robs  him  of  your  attention,  so 
withhold  all  friendliness  and  praise  while 
strangers  are  present,  that  he  may  learn 
to  hate  their  coming  and  enjoy  their  de¬ 
parture. 

Never  permit  a  stranger  to  walk  about 
aimlessly.  Follow  him  until  his  mission 
is  complete  and  he  has  left,  and  the  dog 
will  watch  him  closer  than  you  can. 

Above  all  else  let  him  know  that  you 
are  glad  the  stranger  has  gone. 

Give  the  dog’s  slightest  utterance  your 
careful  attention.  He  is  not  as  silent  as 
you  may  think  and  he  always  has  a  rea¬ 
son  when  he  speaks.  Find  out  what  he 
says,  and  if  anything  is  wrong  make  it 
right  at  once,  but  don’t  forget  to  make  the 
dog  understand  that  you  are  glad  he  told 
you. 

When  the  stranger  has  gone  make  him 
glad,  too. 

Harsh  treatment  and  sharp  rebuke  will 
taake  a  pup  a  coward,  but  the  sudden 
lack  of  friendliness  at  the  discovery  of  a 
stranger  will  cause  him  to  hate  them. 

If  you  do  not  tease  him  and  sharply 
rebuke  anyone  who  does,  he  too  will  learn 
to  stop  this  nuisance  in  order  to  please 
you,  his  only  source  of  food  or  pleasure. 

Have  patience  with  the  pup.  No  man 
can  learn  the  business  of  farming  in  one 
year,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  dog 
a  twelfth  of  his  life  to  learn  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

Never  lie  to  the  pup  in  word  or  act  or 
even  in  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

Let  all  good  he  receives  come  from  you. 
Withhold  all  friendly  advance  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  strangers,  and  when  you  come 
home  after  night  when  he  is  four  years 
old  you  will  need  to  speak  to  get  into 
your  own  home.  carl  a.  clark. 

Maine. 


Fixing  the  Sheep  Killer 

On  page  263  J.  C.  R.  tries  to  discuss 
the  sheep  dog  and  fails  to  see  the  remedy 
for  the  night  killer.  Our  State  dog  law 
expressly  states  that  no  dog  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  at  large  between  certain 
hours  of  darkness.  Under  Section  139b 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  re¬ 
quire  dogs  confined  from  sunset  till  one 
hour  after  sunrise,  etc.  Dogs  may  be 
loose  only  when  accompanied  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  person  during  the  hours  given  ixx  the 
law.  Now  if  J.  C.  R.  and-or  any  others 
see  fit  to  inspect  and  bring  action  through 
complaint  to  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  where  they  find  dogs  are  not 
confined,  their  sheep  will  suffer  much  less 
from  dogs. 

The  case  mentioned  where  he  and  an¬ 
other  drove  off  dogs  neither  having  a 
loaded  gun  with  him,  surely  was  foolish¬ 
ness  in  the  most  extreme  degree.  A  good 
loaded  gun  that  is  handy  for  grownups 
but  placed  high  enough  that  snxall  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  reach  without  the  proverbial 
soap-box,  etc.,  slioxild  be  xxpoix  every  sheep 
farm,  and  when  the  sheep  are  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  used  according  to  law.  I  have 
been  keeping  sheep  with  my  father  for 
the  past  35  years,  and  have  suffered  sev¬ 
eral  heavy  losses  (21  at  one  time),  yet 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  catching  and 
killing  several  dogs  in  the  act.  It  is  better 
to  make  sure  you  have  your  trusty  gun, 
even  if  the  dogs  kill  some  while  you  ai*e 
getting  it,  than  to  try  to  identify  the  dog 
when  running  away,  and  surely  stops  fur¬ 
ther  raids  by  that  individual. 

I  have  found  that  the  dogs,  if  not 
killed  or  injured,  will  usually  return  for 
another  raid  in  about  48  hours,  when  you 
will  have  a  second  chance  with  the  gun, 
but  try  to  make  sure  that  no  shot  is 
wasted,  as  one  dead  sheep  dog  is  more 
valuable  than  a  whole  pack  of  live  ones. 
One  seldom  kills  when  alone.  The  breed 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sheep  killing 
habit,  as  I  have  known  bulls,  spitz,  shep¬ 
herds,  hounds,  pugs,  terriers  and  mon¬ 
grels  that  were  bad  ones,  and  leaders  of 
the  unsophisticated,  although  a  dog  used 
to  caring  for  and  handling  sheep  seldom 
becomes  a  “killer,”  and  often  will  attack 
dogs  that  are  chasing  his  flock. 

On  one  occasion  I  discovered  that  my 
flock  was  being  disturbed  and  they  had 
left  the  pastxxre  coming  to  their  yard  and 
stable,  wherexipoix  I  took  my  gun  and 
drove  the  flock  back  into  the  pasture 
again  (as  a  bait)  for  the  disturbers,  who 
had  already  killed  five  purebred  Cheviots 
for  me.  They  started  for  the  flock,  but 
failed  to  kill  more  as  the  gun  was  there 
to  stop  their  career  in  mid-air  or  about 
halfway  from  their  last  kill  to  the  flock. 
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Of  course  more  guns  properly  handled 
would  be  surer  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
pack  on  such  an  occasion. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  the  pasture  so 
that  the  sheep  can  come  to  the  farm  yard 
if  dogs  or  other  disturbers  are  after  them. 

New  York.  Howard  h.  house. 


Chemical  for  Toilet 

What  chemical,  that  is  comparatively 
odorless,  caix  I  use  in  a  chemical  toilet? 
The  pipe  leads  outdoors,  still  the  odor 
from  chemical  can  be  noticed  in  next 
room  when  wind  blows  from  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Two  years  or  more  ago  I  think  I 
saw  in  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  con¬ 
centrated  lye  could  be  used. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  mrs.  w.  a.  a. 

If  you  can  connect  this  pipe  with  a 
used  chimney,  the  trouble  should  be  done 
away  with.  The  disinfectants  commonly 
used  in  chemical  closets  are  some  one  of 
the  coal  tar  derivatives  or  caustic  potash. 
What  you  saw  recommended  was  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  20  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  in  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  caustic,  soda  is  the 
ordinary  household  lye  used  in  making 
soap,  and  can  be  purchased  at  any  grocery 
or  drug  store.  As  it  is  a  caustic  poison, 
it  should  not  be  kept  where  children  can 
get  at  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  chemical 
for  this  purpose.  m.  b.  d. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers f 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  543. 

26  YEARS,  Swede,  who  speaks  some  English 

and  German,  wants  work  in  gardening,  chick¬ 
en,  or  game  farm;  some  experience  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  forestry;  likes  dogs,  hunting  and  fishing; 
first  citizen  paper;  please  answer  fully  to 
ISACSON,  5722  4th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Apt.  M. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  wants  proposition; 

either  rent  farm  with  option,  run  place  on 
shares  or  operate  poultry'  department  on  es¬ 
tate;  American,  married,  one  child.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DI.TKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 
farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent;  write 
ADVERTISER  1819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  fruit  and  broiler  farm  in  New  Hampshire; 

5,000  apple  trees  of  standard  varieties,  2,000 
bearing;  buildings  and  equipment  for  8,000 
broilers;  six-room  brick  house  with  all  modern 
conveniences;  a  good  Summer  home  for  §40,000. 
ADVERTISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  about  60  acres,  5  minutes’ 
walk  to  station  and  stores;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  ROBERT  LOEVENICH,  441  E.  83d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


110  ACRES,  concrete  highway,  house,  electric 
lights,  silo,  two  barns;  exceptionally  good  lo¬ 
cation;  near  depot,  creamery,  store,  mill. 
LEONARD  WALTMAN,  Executor,  New  Albany, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  800 
hens,  2,000  chicks,  within  100  miles  north  or 
200  miles  south  of  New  York;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered.  B.  S.  MOLLBR,  725 
Laurel  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  Virginia  home  and  farm  for  sale, 
containing  102  acres;  located  right  at  town, 
city  water,  lights  and  phone.  J.  DUDLEY 
WOODARD,  North  Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  14- 
room  house,  electric  light,  bath,  large  barn, 
116  acres  land;  suitable  farm,  boardinghouse  or 
Summer  home;  reasonable  to  quick  buyer.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  1905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Now,  short  or  long  lease,  cash  or 
share,  20-acre  farm;  good  house,  town  water 
and  electricity;  large  barn,  excellent  southern 
exposure,  smooth  land,  sloping  to  river;  23  miles 
from  Boston,  %  mile  to  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
New  Haven  railroad  station;  for  information 
and  appointment  address  TRUSTEES,  Estate 
Anne  E.  Damon,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  160  acres  in  the 
Berkshires  on  State  road;  ten-room  colonial 
house  with  veranda,  steam  heat,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  two  barns  and  other  buildings;  electric 
light  line  past  house;  60-acre  meadow,  balance 
pasture  and  wood;  100,000  feet  standing  pine; 
trout  stream,  large  sugar  bush  and  equipment; 
a  fine  Summer  home.  W.  N.  CLARK,  Exc., 
Granby,  Conn. 


HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  have  a 
dairy  and  fruit  farm  that  never  fails  to  re¬ 
turn  a  profit;  80  acres  situated  on  concrete 
State  highway;  10  minutes  from  Geneva  post 
office;  property  borders  on  Seneca  Lake;  coun¬ 
try  club  across  from  us;  two  other  clubs  just 
past  property;  two  tenant  houses,  milk  and 
poultry  houses,  large  modern  dairy,  horse  and 
hay  barns;  two  silos,  one  hollow  tile  and  new; 
farm  equipped  with  latest  implements  including 
McCormick  and  Fordson  tractors;  electricity  in 
houses  and  barns;  1,500  Bartlett  pear  trees, 
clean  and  bearing  heavily;  new  and  old  apple 
orchard;  cut  75  tons  A-l  Alfalfa  last  year;  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  Finger  Lakes  district  where  land 
values  are  increasing  fast;  illness  and  advanced 
age  compel  me  to  sacrifice;  save  commission  by 
dealing  with  owner.  E.  H.  WHITNEY,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  Ulster  County,  no  buildings,  3 y2 
miles  from  town,  85  miles  from  New  York; 
10  acres  woods,  balance  pasture  and  tillable 
land;  suitable  for  camp,  Summer  homes,  or 
chicken  and  fruit  farm;  located  at  foot  of 
Shawangunk  Mountains;  brook  running  through 
farm;  price  §2,000.  ADVERTISER  1953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— I’ll  pay  cash  for  a  New  England 
farm  or  village  home;  give  distance  to  post 
office,  school,  population,  price,  details.  BOX 
304,  Leicester,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent,  option  buying,  farm  10  or 
more  rooms,  shade,  acreage;  about  50  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  REAL  farm,  260  acres,  excellent  buildings, 
fine  location;  income  §3,372  last  year;  further 
particulars  write  W.  S.  PILLSBURY,  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  22-room  house,  running 
spring  water  in  house,  barn  and  hen  yards; 
gas  lights,  steam  heat;  1,200  laying  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  sold  at  bargains. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  near  Morristown;  large 
7-room  house,  all  improvements;  (Americans); 
§8,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER  1957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  10  acres;  ideal  home 
on  State  road,  450  feet  of  road  frontage;  800 
layers  at  present,  1,700  young  stock;  ideal  place 
for  tea  room  or  gas  station.  OWNER,  Box  113, 
Route  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm,  75  acres  under  good  state  cultiva¬ 
tion;  making  grade  A  milk;  good  buildings 
and  water;  on  easy  terms.  N.  D.  DICKIN¬ 
SON,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  141  acres,  Syracuse  road,  one 
_mile  south  Sandy  Creek;  two-thirds  tillable, 
15  acres  woodland ;  adapted  dairying  and  small 
fruits;  buildings  good  repair;  pleasant  location. 
DORA  LILLIS,  R.  D.  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FARM  on  concrete  road,  153  acres,  near  Bing¬ 
hamton;  buildings  in  extra  good  order  with 
electric  lights  in  all  buildings;  10-room  house, 
lights,  furnace  and  running  water;  basement 
barn,  tie  up  for  25  cows;  ice  house,  2  silos, 
garage;  litter  carrier,  milking  machine,  tractor, 
and  plow;  all  farming  tools;  16  eows,  2  horses; 
30-acre  lake  on  place  if  wanted;  one-fourth  cash, 
balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  1968,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BRICK  14-room,  tourists,  boarders,  also  gas,  re¬ 
freshments:  cement  State  highway,  heavy 
traffic.  MAPLE  GROVE  CAMP,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 


200-ACRE  farm  with  lake,  fine  camp  site;  will 
rent  or  sell.  C.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  DeLancey,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  View  Poultry  Farm,  one  acre;  about 
9!(j  miles  from  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  six-room 
house,  water  in  house,  excellent  cellar;  two 
good  apple  trees,  three  kinds  of  grapes;  chick¬ 
en  houses,  all  new.  hen  house  20x60  ft.,  brood¬ 
ers  12x12  and  20x20  ft.;  stock,  100  laying  Leg¬ 
horns;  barn  and  wood  house;  price  §3,200. 
VIOLA  BOOTH,  Cassville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  country  place  in  or  little 
ways  outside  village;  Connecticut  only;  state 
price,  etc.  in  first  letter.  OTTO  HENKLEIN, 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  fruit  and  dairy 
farm.  187  acres,  southern  slope;  1,500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  and  pear  trees;  first-class  buildings, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  hen  house,  garage; 
stable  equipped  for  20  cows  or  more;  silo;  daily 
milk  route;  2,000-bbl.  apples  storage;  18-room 
colonial  house,  electricity  and  running  water; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated:  for  particulars 
and  price  address  W.  A.  KELP,  Hannaeroix, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


67-ACRE  grain  and  fruit  farm;  good  buildings; 

near  canning  factory.  Information,  EVA 
BOWEN,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  good  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings;  would  make  fine  poultry  farm;  three 
miles  village.  State  road,  railroad;  $1,000  cash 
takes  it  if  sold  at  once  or  §1,200  terms.  HARRY 
TUI.LAR,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Hudson  Valley  farm,  140  acres, 
good  soil,  good  buildings,  10-room  house, 
plumbing;  fruit  and  dairy;  §15,000,  part  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  1978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  the 
center  of  the  poultry  and  dairy  section  of  the 
East;  four  miles  from  Frenchtown  and  Milford; 
96  acres,  all  tillable,  20  acres  of  Winter  grain; 
excellent  buildings,  silo,  new  henhouse,  running 
water,  gas,  tieups  for  30  cows  and  room  for 
800  laying  hens;  10-acre  woodlot  and  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  fof  farming  comfortably,  in¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  1980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  150  acres.  COLIE  LANE, 
South  Newfane,  Vt. 


10-ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  steam  heat,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  barn;  three  chicken 
coops,  all  new;  all  kinds  fruit  trees,  just  in 
bearing;  never  failing  spring;  suitable  for  truck 
garden  or  chicken  farm;  price  §5,500;  sell  on 
account  of  death;  60  miles  from  New  York-  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  1993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  §2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
1  ARM,  1310  Spring  St„  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  .1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  Used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HONEY — Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON 

Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FINE  quality  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here 

.  clover,  §7.70;  buckwheat,  §6;  10-lb.  pail  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2?  buckwheat,  §1.75;  reduced  prices 
on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  containers; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa  N.  Y. 


A'  UH,  OAL.TJ- 


— - —  -yne  car  xuuouiy,  ciover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  §20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  4d- 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY—Cloveu  5  lbs.  §1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck- 

wheat,  §1,  §l.(o,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs 
here,  light  buckwheat,  §5.50;  dark,  $5.75;  guar¬ 
anteed.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N  Y 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  bv 

mail.  R.  P,  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N. 


air 

Y. 


BEES  wanted  in  Western  New  York*  give  de- 

scription  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1840,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


iru itii  noney,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10- 
buckwheat,  §1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 

if  ooU,‘;koV  ie?,t’  ?-!!-  KENNETH  CARRING- 
TON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  maple  syrup,  two-quart  cans, 
§1— a;  gallon  cans,  §2.25;  prices  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Western  Electric  light  plant  in 
good  running  order.  CARL  DORN,  Castleton, 
N.  Y.  ’ 


PURE  honey,  delicious  clover  blend,  5  lbs.,  95c- 

iO  lbs.,  §175,  postpaid,  third  zone.  CHAs! 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2-row  tractor  cultivator,  new;  un- 

able  to  use  it;  24-in.  brush  breaker;  used 
parts  for  9-18  Case  tractor.  HUBERT  D 
GAGE,  Rhinebeck,  Dut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

extracted  honey;  buckwheat,  10  lbs., 
§1.80;  5  lbs.,  §1;  clover,  10,  §2;  5.  §1  post- 
paid.  J.  F.  WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell  Pa 

HAND-PAINTED  cards  for  Easter  or  birthday 

WTxffxFJPi,15  for  $1;  sample  10c.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 

than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


, - 72  PUUHUS,  ouuiuic.  «pX. 

WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


xviiN  ur- 


I  OR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corneob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  3oc  lb.  delivered  i  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE  Oxford 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Eureka  No.  11,  one-row,  two-horse, 
one-man  potato  with  double  tube  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment;  used  very  little,  in  perfect  working 
order;  also  Eureka  potato  cutter,  never  used; 
priced  to  sell  quick.  BERT  AUSTIN,  Salem, 


WANTED — Forty  used  steel  stalls  and  about  300 
feet  track  with  feed  and  manure  carriers;  all 
or  any  part  of  same.  J.  H.  BAINES,  Lanham, 
Md. 


W.AXTED  Potato  planter,  sprayer  and  digger. 
S.  T.  PARSONS,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  garden  tractor,  24-inch  cir¬ 
cular  saw  and  390-egg  Prairie  State  incubator; 
very  reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  194,  Union,  Union 
County,  N.  J. 


FANCY  Ohio  maple  syrup;  six  one-gal.  cans  in 
case;  price  per  case,  $14;  guaranteed  pure 
and  above  standard  weight,  color  and  flavor 
extra.  J.  W.  MILLER,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 


WANTED— One  bushel  rough  hulled  buckwheat 
(Inja  wheat).  Write  S.  BARTLETT,  Wen- 
dall,  Mass. 


WANTED — Oil  paintings  of  men  in  colonial  or 
early  American  military  uniforms;  if  you  have 
any  such  old  portraits  collecting  dust  in  the 
attic  and  would  rather  collect  some  money  on 
them,  send  complete  description,  size,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  cash  price  desired.  ADVERTISER 

1975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  to  rent  or  buy  poultry 
farm;  hard  road,  good  house,  electricity,  light 
soil,  near  creamery  and  mild  Winters  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  with  a  house, 
20  or  more  rooms,  bordering  on  large  lake  or 
river,  located  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York 
City,  near  railroad  depot,  express  service;  all 
details  in  first  letter.  FABIAN,  1920  Walton 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -Farm  or  acreage  in  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1948, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


68  ACRES,  near  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  good  buildings, 
water,  fruit,  wood.  FRANK  J.  MURPHY, 
Owner,  Prospect  Hill  Place,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  six-room  house, 
furnace:  barn,  garage,  five  chicken  houses,  stock, 
tools.  G.  SEN  FT.  73  Grote  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres,  outskirts  village;  State 
road;  good  10-room  house,  city  water,  large 
basement  barn.  BOX  401,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


SALE— 54-acre  farm,  equipped;  $3,000.  V.  C. 
MAHR,  Seaford,  Del. 


62  ACRES,  near  Syracuse,  1  mile  to  station; 

good  buildings;  Alfalfa  soil,  water,  fruit;  tine 
location;  always  a  home;  must  sell.  LAKE 
FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  200  acres,  on  State  road,  near 
East  Berne,  N.  Y.,  to  settle  Bins’  estate; 
silo,  wagon  house,  barn  and  large  cow  barn  re¬ 
cently  erected.  D.  A.  HINMAN,  Attorney, 
Berne,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  dairy,  sheep  and 
fruit  farm,  235  acres;  splendid  buildings,  fur¬ 
nace,  bath,  electric  lights:  reasonably  priced, 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  1983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — 150-acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  fine  location;  27  cattle.  Write  HORACE 
HARRISON,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


11-ROOM  house  overlooking  Hudson;  improve¬ 
ments;  3  acres  land;  fine  place;  double 
porches:  business  changes  compels  owner  to 
sell:  §9.300.  ADVERTISER  1991,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BINS’  boardinghouse,  accommodating  50  board¬ 
ers.,  at  East  Berne,  N.  Y.,  near  Warner’s 
Lake,  to  settle  estate.  D.  A.  HINMAN,  At¬ 
torney,  Berne,  N.  Y. 


over  500  new  names  to  choose  from,  25  cents. 
PETE  SMITH,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 

WAN  TED — Girl  to  board  for  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  6-9  years;  pleasant  farm  home. 
Write  ADVERTISER  1984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  §2.15;  pail  sugar,  27e  lb.; 

1-lb.  cakes,  30c;  2-oz.  cakes,  33c  lb.;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert, 
V  t. 


DELICIOUS,  mild,  farm-cured,  cob-smoked, 
_boneless  hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  10  to  16  lbs., 
45c,  35c,  40c  lb.;  no  bones  to  pay  for;  farm- 
made,  all-pork  sausage,  4-lb.  carton,  35c  lb. 
C.O.D.,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  references.  A.  W.  GRAHAM,  R. 
1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ONE  can  each:  chicken,  chicken  broth,  post¬ 
paid,  §1 ;  our  instructions  how  and  what  to 
can  on  the  farm,  how  to  sell  canned  produets, 
§2.  JOHNSON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem, 
Conn. 


MAMED— Boy  or  girl,  10  to  15  years;  good 
care  in  Protestant  home.  ADVERTISER  2000 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery,  inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337 


Big  Fluffy  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  FLOCKS 

All  leading  varieties.  Buy  strong,  healthy  chicks  which 
are  easy  to  raise.  Prompt  attention— quick  delivery— 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder. 

HEWITT  HATCHERIES 
2104  Green  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Klines  brocId  Chicks 

Bred  from  America's  greatestlayingstrain. 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
-  Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir¬ 
cular  and  lowprice  before  you  buy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A, 

S.  \V.  KLINE,  Box  IO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  MAY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Mayl  Op1 7,  24,  31 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
—$430  per  1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 


JiD  DU  1UQ  DUU 

Wh.  Leghorns . $8  &0  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Hocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

It.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Champion  White  Leghorns 
250  to  300  Egg  Strain 

They  grow  into  big  heavy  laying  stock 
PRICES  REASONABLE 
Write  for  Circular  at  once 
WEST  B00NT0N  POULTRY  FARM  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  tor  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOI  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledgerand  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 


n  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 

iSaDy  LMCKSfree  range  flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  15c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas,  15c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

i:i>GEW001>  FOCI/Tltl  FARM  and  HATCIIEHY 
Arthur!,.  Komis,  Prop.  HrAIUtorvlIle,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Quality  Poultry  Farm 


WM. 


Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea 

•  pro®1:0™'  Harrington,  Del. 

Alll  All  A  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

I*  U  I  I*  If  V  s.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

1  ■  n  I  I  1  n  A  s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1  4c  each 

U  I  1 1  V  ll  V  Mixed  I,.,  9c.  Heavy  -  12c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa  R.  F.  D.  No,  3 


Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  Egg  Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  contests 
1925-26.  Quality  ehicks$18,  $25,  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12  $20.  85$  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1937 

All  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid 
100%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir- 
cular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 

White  Wyandottes  and  Hatching'  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas,  direct,  and  all  other  popular  breeds. 
Write  for  list.  Our  prices  are  right. 

Andrew  li.  Card  Rt,  1  Boonton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

livery  guaranteed. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns,  I2e  ea  ,  from  my 
own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 

IV m.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100,  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


n  I  /-ii  •  |  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Baby  LOICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C,  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  llelware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


/^UIV  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  my  own  Butter- 
V.ll  A  Ak.  milk,  alfalfa  fed  flock.  25  chix,  $3.25;  50, 
$G  25: 100  $12.00:500,  $37.50.  100%  live  chix  delivered  free. 
CARLIN'S  BROOKSIDE  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS-S.C.  White  Leghorns  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16.00—100. 
CEIIAII  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

teed.  Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  44c,  Reds  14c,  Heavy  Mixed 
12c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaran- 

B,  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


^.www  /lirn  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13e.  from  our  free 
f  'Ll  II  KN  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 


prices  on  500  or  1000 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Fiymo/er 


lots.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

T  C!  a  very  good  grade  of  low  priced  Cnicks. 
Barred  and  White  E.  i.  Hedsand 

White  Leghorns*  Drop  us  a  lino* 


Jarvis'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  ttie  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall  Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  190%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1005. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


ViTTAisir  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  0.  0. 1). 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.C,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.75  $8.75  $12.50 

Barred  Kooks.  K.  I.  Keds  -  -  •  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Kooks,  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


25 


50  100  500  lOOO 


CHICKS 

Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leohorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C  R.  I  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  - 
Heavy  Mixed 

100  %  live  arrival. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


S3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57  50 

SI  10 

4.00 

7  50 

14 

67,50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8  50 

16 

75  00 

3.001 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Postpaid.  Guaranteed. 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

,<*57.25 

$11.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

ship  c.  o.  i». 

S.  C.  Bar-red  Plymouth  Rooks 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Mixed  Chicks 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100  %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

1.  IV.  Amis  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Itonte  Richfield,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds 
Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 


25 

50 

100 

-  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

-  1.00 

7.50 

11.0ft 

-  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 


OTURDY  CHIGKS-QUAL1TY  CHICKC 

O  LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 

BEST  BLOOD. 


Large  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 


25 

60 

100 

$3.50 

SB. 50 

S12 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

4.25 

8.00 

1  6 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0 

CULLED  FLOCKS. 

9V2C  u  p  • 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINES VILLE  HATCHERY,  Lines ville,  Pa.  Box  00 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  _ 

4sc  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  IIILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlister  ville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  liocks  ....  S14  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  IO  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laving  free  r  ange  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGElTYPEBARRONENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER.  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Our 
ffth 
Year 

$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
3  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
a  Mixed  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
aranteed.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  Pa 

“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16c;  Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


ULSH’S 

.  CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


HICKS 


25  50  100 

W.  LegTiorna  $3. 50  $6  50  $12. 00 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds  4.00  7.50  14  00 

_ _ _ _ Broilers  or  Mixed  3.00  5. 50  10  00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rASZRT°H?  BABY  CHICKS  g&°InBd 

iiite  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Anconas  and 
ode  Island  Reds— from  modern  hatchery  successfully 
erated  12  years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices, 
rite  today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

rtland  Hatchery,  505  West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana 


of  exceptional  quality  for 

_ _  15  years,  from  Wyekoff- 

tcred  strain.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
efully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
•ud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials,  batis- 
tion  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 

Id  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 

S.  c.  WHITE 

... _ _ _ _ LEGHORNS  ONLY 

ncred-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  6,000  Breed- 
t  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks  1-©  j-acii. 
.tches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $100. 
i  guarantee  satisfaction.  _ 

ILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


IGH0RN  CHICKS 


HICKS  AND  PULLETS 


TCHELL’S  BABY  CHICKS  XSMfKSjS! 

:ed  10c.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  tor  circular, 
■e  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

choirs  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  R  2,  Millerslown,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Mar. 
6,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Coccidiosis,  a  disease  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  is  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  af¬ 
fecting  chickens  during  the  growing  per¬ 
iod,  particularly  betwreen  the  third  and 
tenth  weeks. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  microscopic 
animal  called  Eimera  (coccidium)  avium, 
which  gets  into  the  chick  through  con¬ 
taminated  food  or  water.  Surrounding 
the  parasite  is  a  hard  wall  which  becomes 
softened  in  the  bird’s  intestine,  and  the 
spores  are  released.  These  spores  pass 
into  the  lining  of  the  intestine,  where  they 
grow.  In  eight  or  ten  days  there  is  a 
small  rupture  which  releases  these  spores 
into  the  intestine  and  they  pass  out  in 
the  droppings  to  be  a  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  flock. 

Droopiness  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
trouble ;  birds  do  not  eat,  the  wings  droop, 
head  is  drawn  in  and  eyes  remain  closed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  not  conclusive  as  they  simply  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  bird  is  “sick.”  Upon  post¬ 
mortem  examination  the  ceca  are  usually 
found  to  be  thickened  and  distended  and 
to  contain  a  yellowish  cheesy  mass,  some¬ 
times  bloody.  A  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  is  the  only  conclusive  diagnosis. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  both  on  the  institute 
flock  and  on  commercial  farms  on  Long 
Island,  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory. 
A  wooden  barrel,  with  a  spigot  in  the 
bottom,  is  put  onto  a  frame,  high  enough 
above  ground  to  permit  the  use  of  a  pan 
under  the  spigot.  We  have  used  one 
ounce  of  copper  sulphate  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  The  copper  sulphate  is  placed  in 
cheesecloth  and  suspended  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  because  the  resulting  solu¬ 
tion  is  heavier  than  water  and  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  chickens  on  the  same 
land  every  year  or  where  trouble  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  growing  chickens  successful¬ 
ly  after  third  week,  the  copper  sulphate 
treatment  should  be  given  the  chicks,  as 
a  preventive  measure,  when  they  are 
three  weeks  old. — D.  H.  Horton,  Super¬ 
visor  Egg-laying  Contest. 

*  sj:  X:  >):  * 

During  the  eighteenth  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,283  eggs  or  61.2  per  cent.  This 
is  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  10 Yj  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  total  production  to 
date  is  44.370  eggs  which  is  1,005  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  Week. — Sunnyside  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  W.  L.,  56 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
R.  I.  R.,  56;  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  W.  L., 
55;  II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  B.  P.  R..  55; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R., 
54 ;  Marion  Snow  Sibley,  R.  I.  R.,  54 ; 
Howard  A.  Wells,  B.  P.  It..  54. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
,  760 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  687 ;  Kilbourn 
Poultry  Farm,  681 ;  Sunnyside  Farm, 
674  ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  649  ;  Cedarliurst 
Poultry  Farm,  649. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards.  693  ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
637 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  620; 
Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  594. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  496 ;  Ontario  Agri  College, 
444. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  407. 

J-J  3jt 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low  Conditions 

Feb.  28 

46 

26 

Clear 

Mar.  1 

44 

19 

Clear 

Mar.  2 

32 

18 

Cloudy 

Mar.  3 

30 

18 

Clear 

Mar.  4 

40 

15 

Clear 

Mar.  5 

53 

12 

Clear 

Mar.  6 

45 

24 

Partly  cloudy,  rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  34c;  brown,  32c;  medium,  29c. 


Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

How  should  Alfalfa  meal  be  fed  to 
chickens?  C.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Alfalfa  meal,  and  only  meal  made  from 
leaves  and  blossoms  should  be  used,  is 
best  fed  in  the  ordinary  mash.  It  may 
make  up  about  one-tenth  part  by  weight 
of  the  mash.  Some  Alfalfa  meal  upon 
the  market  contains  too  much  of  the 
fiber  from  the  stems  of  the  plant  to  be 
valuable.  When  one  has  good  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  he  may  feed  this  to  his  fowls 
and  avoid  the  need  of  purchasing  the 
Alfalfa  meal.  A  forkful  in  the  pen  each 
day  will  he  picked  over  and  the  leaves 
made  use  of,  while  the  stems  add  to  the 
litter.  M-  B-  D- 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

May  -i  fcY  June 

Delivery  vl.lW  Delivery 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

Having:  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North.  Branch  New  Jersey 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watch  on  rpensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BUY  CHICKS 

'JyoaAPmnatm 

RDMIICIi  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DCUtiliaE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 


Yftll  f?et  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  VU  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
dov  n  under  winter  egg  production. 

cnCE  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
I  tVLIj  made  $1,115  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed  bill 
aud  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 

That  Grow  From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 
CATALOG  FREE. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
$14  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
$13  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12  a  100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12  a  100.  Special  price 
on  larger  lota.  100^6  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog:  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


HOFF’S  "VITALITY”  S^uaWS 

S.C- White  Leghorns  (Tancreds),  Barred  Rocks  6  R.  I.  Reds 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalog.  D.  L.  Cert,  of  Indt. 
accepted  in  part  payment.  Established  1888. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF ,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  St&.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


May  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 
Ba&om’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

600 

1000 

$11 

$S2  50 

$100 

11 

52  50 

lOO 

13 

62.50 

120 

13 

62.50 

120 

13 

62  50 

120 

9 

42.50 

80 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W,  Leghorns  $13 
Barred  Rocks  1 4 

Mixed  1 « 

Postpaid.  From  heavy 
laying  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Circular  free.  L.  E  STRXWSER  R.  No.  2  MehLISTEKVIllE,  PA. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks 

arreputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns. 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

.Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes. 

100%  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


537 


Heavy- 
Laying' 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Bcauiic$ 

Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  dock  and  single 
bird.  Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are 
large  and  white.  These  beautiful,  practi¬ 
cal  chickens  also  win  highest  prizes. 
Send  for  illustrated  book  that 
tells  all  about  them.  FREE. 

Address — 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 

President  International  Ancona  Club 

Box  S-357  Berea,  Ohio 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.20;  Also  4  to  5 
weeks  old  Leghorn  Chicks,  85c  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

EL  C.  BROWN,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $02.50  $120 
Barred  Hocks  .  8.00  15  72.50  U0 
W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16  . 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  .  8.50  16  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  13  62.50  120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  1 0  days  before|shipment.  Reference 
Ma  ban  tango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


For  Future 


K  Poultry 


Profit# 


I 


Quality  Chick's- 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100?$  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fsirport,  N.  Y. 


IMOIVROEVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  60 
$6.75 

7.75 

8.75 

8.25 

9.25 


S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds — Barred  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks  .  . 

White  Wyandottes  .  . 

White  Minorcas  .  . 

Heavy  mixed  chicks,  1  2c.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R 


100 

$13 

15 

17 

16 

18 


600 

$62.50 

72.50 
80.00 

77.50 

82.50 


Monroeville,  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 


on  large  orders. 

WHARTON 
Box 


hatchery  CO. 

,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


,  up. 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chickhasahigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAV  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  UTILITY  PRICES 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.00  per  100 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds  .  .  14  00  per  100 

Black  Minorcas . 14.00  per  100 

Part.  Rox  and  B.  Orp . 15.00  per  100 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  .  .  15.00  per  100 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have 
been  carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Free  from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive 
upon  arrival.  Order  director  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  Orders  for  less  than  100  add  25c. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  75,  Columbus  Grove,  0. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckolf  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid.  l-2c  less  per  chick 
when  you  call  at  Farm. 

•  w  Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  March  .  .  $,g  $iso 

C.  II.  Chandler,  Prop.  April_  -  -  IS  140 

Monmouth  Junction  -  N.  J.  June  -  -  12  HO 

Phone  Plainsboro  628  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg 


CSC  C  •  Beds . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

•  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14. oo 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

light  mixed .  3.oo  5.50  lo.oo 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LACTElt  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Y  ou  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St./Ottawa,  Ohio 


White  Leghorns  and  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  headed  by  Holly¬ 
wood  250  to  272  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks  $20-100.  Reds 


headed  by  Daniels  227  to  277  egg  pedigreed  males,  chi 

$25-100.  ltED-W-FAKM  •  Wolcott,  N. 


chicks 

Y. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


DRDDCII  DAPY  PUIAKC  Purebred  $14.00—100, 

DHlflfCU  nUvn  unlvIVo  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

UIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


BADDVn  BflPIfQ  Chicks,  $20— 100  Hatching  eggs,  10c. 
Dnt\I\LU  IxUUIYij  from  heavy-laying  matured  stock4 
CALLEN  BROS.  -  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


BARRED 


ROCKS  I  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25 ;  100— $6  ;  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Conn,  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Mar.  6,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Greatly  increased  production  in  the 
Barred  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
classes  at  Storrs  accounted  for  another 
rise  in  egg  production  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  week  of  the  laying  competition, 
and  the  output  for  the  entire  flock  of  1,- 
400  pullets  in  the  seven-day  period  end¬ 
ing  last  Sunday  night  was  almost  54  per 
cent.  In  production  by  breeds,  the  Barred 
Rocks  led  the  parade  with  a  lay  of 
slightly  over  60  per  cent,  while  the  Reds 
followed  in  second  place  with  a  tally  of 
almost  56  per  cent.  Then  followed  in 
order  the  White  Leghorns,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  made  up  of  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
and  Anconas  and  the  White  Wyandottes. 

The  score  for  the  week  was  5,260  eggs, 
which  is  2S0  eggs  better  than  last  week’s 
production,  and  1,185  eggs  more  than  the 
score  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the  con¬ 
test  flock  laid  76,345  eggs,  or  an  average 
of  55  eggs  per  bird. 

Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  were  tied 
for  first  place  on  the  week’s  honor  roll, 
with  a  score  of  58  eggs  each,  and  then 
followed  two  entries  of  Reds  and  a  pen 
of  Barred  Rocks  to  take  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  positions.  George  B.  Ferris’s  entry 
from  Michigan,  and  the  pen  owned  by 
Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  from  Indiana,  to¬ 
gether  held  first  place.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  In¬ 
diana  entry  has  either  ranked  first,  or 
tied  for  first  place  on  the  honor  roll,  in 
seven  of  the  last  11  weeks.  The  Hays 
Hennery  Reds  from  New  Hampshire, 
placed  second  for  the  week  with  a  lay  of 
56  eggs,  and  another  pen  of  the  same 
breed  entered  by  F.  E.  Freeman  from 
Ohio,  was  third  with  54  eggs.  Barred 
Rocks  owned  by  R.  Walter  Bishop  of 
Connecticut,  were  fourth  for  the  week 
with  a  production  of  53  eggs. 

The  Kerr  Chickeries’  White  Leghorns 
from  New  Jersey,  which  went  by  E.  A. 
Hirt’s  White  Rooks  from  Massachusetts, 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  contest,  can  by  no 
means  feel  safe  in  their  present  high  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Leghorn  entries  of  George  B. 
Ferris  and  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  are 
following  close  behind  in  second  and  third 
places  respectively,  and  any  slump  on  the 
part  of  the  Kerr  pullets  will  cost  them 
the  lead.  The  Ferris  entry  is  trailing 
Kerr  by  only  eight  eggs,  and  Hollywood  is 
trailing  by  21  eggs. 

John  Z.  LaBelle’s  pen  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  passed  Hall  Brothers  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  to  take  first  place  in  the  Rhode 
Island  division  during  the  week.  With 
prospects  of  more  moderate  weather, 
greater  increase  in  egg  production  can  be 
expected  from  the  contest  flock  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

>s  *  >:<  *  * 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  823 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  710 ;  Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada, 
643. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  899 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  731. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locusts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  863;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Connecticut,  767. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Connecticut,  769 ;  Hall  Bros.,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  760 ;  Harold  G.  Holt,  Connecticut, 
699 ;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  667. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  922;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Michigan,  914 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
901;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  New 
York,  892 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  In¬ 
diana,  830. 


Canker 

My  hens  have  a  yellow  growth  in  their 
mouth  and  throat  which  completely  closes 
windpipe.  This  can  be  removed  very 
easily  but  grows  again.  They  are  laying 
and  hens  are  bright  red.  I  culled  out 
the  hens  that  had  this  in  their  mouth. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  D.  a. 

This  is  a  fungus  growth,  commonly 
called  “canker”.  It  accompanies  various 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  like 
roup,  bronchitis,  etc.  It  should  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  fowls  in  clean,  dry  quar¬ 
ters  and  refraining  from  the  use  of  moldy 
or  musty  materials  for  litter. 

If  au  accumulation  threatens  to  choke 
a  bird,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  swab 
and  the  site  touched  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  all  cankers  within  the  mouth  being 
so  treated.  If  chicken-pox  is  found  with 
it,  shown  by  the  external  eruption  of  that 
disease,  the  eruption  should  also  be 
painted  with  iodine.  m.  b.  d. 


“Women  are  resourceful.”  “What 
now?”  “One  woman  mended  the  tar  roof¬ 
ing  with  chewing  gum.” — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  an<l  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Ourlmproved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
flues  open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  (free )  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Kerr  White  Leghorns 

take  highest  honors  in 
leading  contests 


At  THIS  year’s  Storrs’  Egg- 
laying  Contest  the  Kerr  White 
Leghorn  Pen  stands  above  all 
other  entries  (140  pens)  on 
March  6th,  with  a  lay  of  922 
eggs.  This  is  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  record  for  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  five  large  eastern 
contests.  This  record  was  made 
in  winter  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  highest. 

Kerr  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  also  rank  high  in  competition 
with  the  entries  o£  leading  specialty 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

prenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


yc 

favor,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  Kerr 
Chicks.  Brothers  and  sons  of  Kerr 
high-record  birds  have  been  heading 
our  special  matings  flocks  for  five 
years.  Find  out  how  you  can  introduce 
such  stock  into  your  flocks — write  for 
full  information  about  Kerr  Chicks. 

Send  for  Free  Book  now 

‘‘How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year” 
fully  illustrated  fact- 
book  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  of 
charge  upon  request. 

We  will  also  send  our 
latest  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


is  a 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 

LAV 


ROCKS 


America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying*  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  wiiy  into  popularity  in  over  25  Laying*  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers' 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  133  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averages  above  200  eggs. 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laving 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

,  should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER  our  supply  is  limited.  We 
are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WINTER  LAYERS.  That’s  what 
our  over  38  years  ot  Careful  Selection,  Trapnesting  and  Pedigreeing  for  EGGS  has  done. 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  7 


Huberts  Reliable  Chicks 


Olir  18th  Year  ^or  ^  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
_ 1  for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 
reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


LBNCK5TER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


T£) 

From  iree  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 
culled  18,000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad. 
i  aneues  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. —  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Big  Type  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $41.00  $67.00  $130  00 

Buff,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  62.00  120  00 

Barred  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140  00 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140  00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  77  00  150  00 

Light  Brahmas  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  59.00  97.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $6.75;  50,  $12.50;  100,  $24.  Heavy  mixed,  $12.  Light.  $10  per  100. 

Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat’l  Bank.  LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  ROUTE  10  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  •  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

ou  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'’  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  RJSDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
RiSJDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


R.  I.  REDS 

guaranteed. 


13c.  MIXED,  10c.  Chicks  from 
heavy  laying  stoek.  Safe  delivery 

I,  W.  MOYKli,  Cocolamns  Pa, 


KBfl  CP  Poultrymen  buy 
vW  KvCi  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher's  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  thosa  things.  80%  of  last  two  years*  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher's  Beds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production  com¬ 
bined.  61-page  free  booklet  will  give  you  prices  for 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding 
Birds.  Largest  Farm  in  the  Country  devoted  to  high 
quality  trap-nested  S.  C.  Reds.  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “ Once  an  Owen  Farms  Customer,  always 
a  Customer  of  Owen  Farms,"  has  become  a  truism. 

OWFN  FARM®!  SO©  Williams  Road 
”  *-<l\  1  rtlXiVlJ  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free ,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 
Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

8  lo  1  2  weeks  old  Pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT 

SR  R  I  ncnc  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
■  Usllili  IlkU©  bred," hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHiCKS  in  VERMONT.  Writetoday  for  April  ehicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hart  Ian  cl,  V  t. 


R.I.  REDo 

ChickS 


per  100 


from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
_ a  certified,  trapnested  flock.  $23.50 

FISHER'S  POULTRY  KaRM  Plainville,  Mass 


March  26,  1927 


AC 'jr 

538 


"t*  -•  * 

RURAL 


INdianheaD 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


T<J>  ?  --  ,<*  *  *> 

NEW-YORKER 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Week  ending  March  6,  1927  (18th  week) : 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocks 
Brooklake  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


AND 


PULLETS 


VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


GLASER  S  PURE  BREEDS 

America’s  Leading  and  Finest  Strains 

Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
Tancred  and  Wycoff  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully 
bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  production.  You  can't  buy 
better: 

Shepperd's  “Famous”  Laying  Anconas  and  Every- 
lay  Brown  Leghorns,  at  $13  per  100;  $02.50  for  500  and 
$120  for  1,000.  ,  . 

Thompsoii’s  “Kinglet”  and  Holterman’s  “Aristocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  (also  White  Rocks),  $15  for  100,  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1.000. 

Finest  Quality  S,  Lace  and  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16  for  100;  $'>••><)  for 
500  and  $150  for  i,000.  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  at  $16,  100;  $78.50  for  500;  $150  for  1,000. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  at  $12  a  hundred.  Assorted  Light  Breeds  at  $9  a  hundred. 

These  Chicks  should  win  in  the  fall  and  winter  shows  for  you  and  prove  wonderful  layers. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association. 

Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Company. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  four-color  descriptive  literature.  Our 
Flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES  680  Sox1sb  ",r  McCOMB,  OHIO 


THOROBRED-baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  L*rl  IUPV9 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Bu2  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Here’s  a  real  value- 

State  Inspectors. 


-Illinois  Accredited  Chicks — every  breeder  approved  by  official 
nr  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

Postpaid  Prices  on — 


Bd.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds  . 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorc 

White  Wyandottes . 

White  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  . 

Light  Brahmas  . . 

Assorted  chicks,  $12  for  100;  all  heavies. 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 
CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$37.50 

$60.00  $115.00 

..  8.00 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

as  8.50 

16.00 

46.50 

75.00 

145.00 

..  9.00 

17.00 

49.50 

80.00 

155.00 

18.00 

52.50 

85.00 

165.00 

19.00 

55.50 

90.00 

175.00 

$14. 

100%  live 

arrival 

guaranteed. 

Kef: 

GIBSON  CITY,  ILL. 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  gSEt 

ins  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
„1IIA  -  r/'DmTTE'n  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
OnlU  1  HU  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  know  CaboutbUTRUSLOW 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price .  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  Rox  1SS  Chestertown.  Maryland 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong.  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 


Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Iverr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Fred  K.  Coddwrgton,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
John  Hall,  Sunny  Hill  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 

W.  C.  Mathews,  Del . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  O.  P.  Pltry  Breeders’  Asso.,  B.  C.. 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann’s,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . . 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J . 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Circle  S.  Poultry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

N.  J.  Experi.  Station,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Farm,  N.J.. 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Fm.,  N.  J.. 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

AYm.  Klein,  N.  .T . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . .* . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash.... 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash. . . . 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Yr . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Mich . 

Certified  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Goffle  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . . 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . . 

Karol’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Poultry  Farms,  N.  J _ 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Woodland  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Sclierrer  Bros.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Breeders’  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 

Upper  Saddle  Riv.  Pltry  Fm.,  N.  J.. 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J . , . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . - 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

II.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

George  Tierney,  N.  J . 

C.  II.  Trambels,  N.  J . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Louis  Mitseliele,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann.  N.  Y . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 

Leon  H.  Niece.  N.  J . 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . 

Wm.  Butterworth.  N.  J . 

Battle  Spring  Poultry  Farm,  Mich. . . . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brooklake  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Brdrs’  Asso.,  B.  C.. 

Uni.  of  B.  C.,  Canada  . 

Greenbrook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Modern  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Totals  .  5703  70008 
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SWEET  BEEF  SCRAP 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
PRICE  NOT  TOO  HIGH 

Highest  quality,  sterilized— all  disease 
germs  are  killed — it  cannot  cause  ptomaine 
poisoning  or  other  disorders.  It  is  the 
straight  goods,  made  in  a  Government 
Inspected  Abattoir.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


BUY  SUPREME  QUALITY 

STAR  CHICKS 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  in  ALL  STANDARD  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  STAR  CHIRKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent 
Stock  excelling  in  High  Egg  Production  and  true  to  type 
and  color.  HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS.  You  are 
bound  to  WIN  with  STAR  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Full 
j.ive  Delivery  Postpaid.  Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  detailed'prices  before  placingyour  orders  elsewhere. 

STAR  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  L-43,  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  consideied. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgato,  O. 


KICKS  W&rVy'oWltest) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  forthose  w  ho 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  waul. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  fflros  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  yoor 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today — Wo  can’t  tel!  the  whole  story  here, 

Co-Operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


A 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  RHODE  ISLAND  REUS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  BO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  CHIX] 

For  Immediate 
Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Mixed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  iH  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS— Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  0l‘r 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Babv  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 
Catalog  free.  Prices i  postpaid!  100 %  live  del.  guaranteed)  2»  60  100  800  1000 

S  C  Wh  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  $3.75  $  7.Z5  $18. uu  $  t>£.uu 

Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bl.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wvandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  •  "  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies'  -  - 

Mixed  Chicks  (  Lights  and  Heavies  i  - 
Mixed  Chicks  (Light?  -  --  --  --  - 

■WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO, 
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GIBSONBVBG,  OHIO 


Cannibal  Fowls 

I  have  a  flock  of  Leghorn  pullets,  and 
have  been  having  trouble  with  cannibal¬ 
ism.  Can  you-  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  eliminating  this  trouble. 

New  Jersey.  R- 

Cannibalism  is  not  a  disease  but  an 
unfortunate  display  of  taste  for  fresh 
meat  and  blood  that  fowls  make  at  times, 
particularly  after  having  been  long  con¬ 
fined  to  indoor  quarters  and  deprived  of 
the  tid-bits  that  they  find  when  roaming 
about  out  of  doors. 

Pullets  or  hens  may  suffer  from  an 
eversion  of  the  vent  due  to  inflammation 
or  efforts  to  extrude  a  large  egg  and 
other  members  of  the  flock  become  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  red  mass  and  pick  at  it 
until  blood  flows.  The  taste  of  blood 
frequently  make  feathered  fiends  of  the 
birds  and  they  pursue  and  kill  the  suf¬ 
fering  member  of  the  flock. 

Turning  the  flock  outdoors  is  the  most 
sure  remedy  that  I  know  of.  If  that  is 
impracticable,  the  flock  will  have  to  he 
watched  and  any  injured  bird  promptly 
removed.  The  use  of  more  green  stuff 
and  less  meat  in  the  ration  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  physic,  one 
pound  to  each  100  birds,  may  help  by 
lessening  the  number  of  cases  of  eversion. 

M.  B.  D. 


Jr 


It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 

WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hutched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  nndstandard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  vour  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Write  for  Circular  “R”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  ol  Plainfield 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Asa’n 


BACK  OF 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitality  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

March  .  .  $25.00  per  hundred 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  .  .  .  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A-R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 
twice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 
Gallon  Can,  $2.40;  5-gal.,  $9.50;  io-gal.,  $17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  $45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.,  $82.50. 

Write  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

& 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

^Available  —  Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  100%  pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  other  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Insure  Your 
Baby  Chicks 
Against  Rickets! 

GET  a  supply  of  FOS- 
FOR-US  and  mix  a  little 
in  your  starting  mash  for 
sturdier,  huskier,  healthier 
chicks.  Leg  Weakness  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  mineral  elements 
in  the  fation.  FOS-FOR-US 
builds  bone! 


FPS-FPR-Uq 

Poultry  Minerals 

Contains  70%  carbonate  of  lime 
and  22%tri-calcium  phosphate. 
Replaces  expensive  bone  meal. 
Use  it  for  Baby  Chicks,  Growing 
Birds  and  Laying  Hens.  Thou¬ 
sands  now  using  FOS-FOR-US 
exclusively. 

vnvv  •  If  your  dealer  can’t 
*  »»*!**-<  •  supply,  sepd  us  his 
name  and  we  will  send  you  Free 
Samples  and  Free  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  CORP. 

Dept.  34 

!  New  York,  N.Y.  Cincinnati.Ohio  ! 
(Address  Our  Office  Nearest  You) . 


1  V1t.Iv  I-tI 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  has  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
The  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  Mar.  6,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones  Pltry  Farm,  Del . 

Ruland  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Virginia  . 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada  . 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

W.  Cl.  McNees,  Pa . 

Lewis  Farms,  Rhode  Island  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vermont  . 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen  Woodland  Pltry  Fm,  N.J. 
R.  O.  P.  Pltry  Breeders’  Asso.,  B.  C. .. 


44 

415 

30 

043 

42 

685 

37 

719 

42 

696 

34 

575 

43 

643 

51 

730 

47 

627 

43 

752 

48 

779 

52 

695 

39 

617 

42 

505 

52 

600 

53 

933 

46 

737 

43 

439 

41 

834 

46 

673 

49 

750 

61 

742 

53 

723 

32 

784 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J . 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.. 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Poultry  Farm,  Ky . 

Circle  S.  Poultry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Fm,  N.  J. . 
Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders’  Inc.,  N.  J 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Fms,  Mich.  . . . 

M.  Levene,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Ivarolls  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Fartqs,  N.J.  . . . 

Waverley  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.  . . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Poultry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen  Pltry  Fm,  Del.  . . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

F.  H.  Woggan,  Canada  . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  ,T . 

Grove  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y.... . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hoch  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann’s,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Stills,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Slich . 

Jack  Slitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  .... 

D.  C.  Cole.  Pa . . . 

SI.  Yogel  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Blue  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J . 

R.  0.  P.  Pltry  Brdrs  Asso.,  B.  C.  . 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  .T . 

Foster  Avenue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 

Totals  . 
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Will  the  Hens  Get  Broody? 

My.  R.  I.  Reds  are  sure  layers;  aver¬ 
aged  70  per  cent  during  January  and  50 
per  cent  in  February.  I  fear  they  will 
not  get  broody  before  the  middle  of  July. 
I  would  like  them  to  set  about  middle  of 
March  or  April.  Is  there  anything  one 
can  add  to  or  take  away  from  feed  to 
bring  on  broodiness?  H.  H.  W. 

If  you  have  R.  I.  Reds,  I  think  that 
you  need  have  little  anxiety  as  to  being 
able  to  raise  chicks  in  the  natural  way, 
though  the  pullets  will,  of  course,  not  dis¬ 
play  broodiness  with  quite  the  persis¬ 
tence  of  older  lieus.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  you  can  feed  to  stimulate  broodiness. 
Under  modern  conditions  the  efforts  in 
that  line  have  been  directed  toward 
eradicating  this  instinct  but  the  heavier 
breeds  still  retain  a  sufficient  amount  to 
guard  against  the  extinction  of  the 
species  through  failure  to  sit.  If  you  do 
not  have  enough  sitters  during  April  and 
May  for  your  purposes,  let  us  know.  Not 
that  we  can  do  anything  but  we  should 
like  to  know  that  there  is  a  flock  that 
insists  upon  laying  steadily  through  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  in  spite  of  its 
owner’s  desire  for  chicks.  H.  B.  D. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  botli  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Daughter:  “Father,  can  you  let  me 
have  a  little  money?  I  haven’t  a  skirt  fit 
to  wear.”  Father:  “Well,  what  of  it?  If 
any  of  the  girls  have  these  days  they’re 
not  wearing  ’em.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Dead-Alive  ? 


Mr.  Poultryman 

Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical. 

125  years  experience  in  preparing  feeds 
and  the  Blatchford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
quality  and  maximum  efficiency.  Recommended  and  used 
by  leading  poultrymen 

everywhere.  Means  w-m  ^  ^  ^ 

better  results  and  Aj 
more  profit  to  you.  Try  e 

a  bag  and  see  the 

chidts  and  money  you  ChlCk  MaSH 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon.  Also  if  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
LOWEST  COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  old  reliable 

B la  fcA ford's 

BAltlCEY'  Egg  Mash 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,Dept.485.3,  Waukegan,  III. 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  9853,  Waukegan,  UL 
Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  Q  Egg  Mash  I  I 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ j 

Address. _ _ i 

_  i 

. . .....7.m7.»m7.J.7.7.mT.J.T.J.T.J.7.7.J.T.7..iic 
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CHICK  BROODER 

The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  is  the  most 
wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
it’s  the  crowning  achievement  in 
Sol-Hot’s  many  years  of  undisputed 
leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
nowiekstotrim;nocarbon;nosmoke;  „  , 

no  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with  W 
NewTwin-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 
,  _  _  __  OIL  CONTROL 

Wonderful  New 

Patented  Invention 

Our  New  Patented  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the  great¬ 
est  invention  ever  made  for  chick  brooders.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Sol-Hot— the  brooder  that  is  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  poultry  world. 

H.M.  SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept.  63 
Quincy,  III. 


Oi 


L  A  I\  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  160  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eeprs. 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Eprgr  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept. 50,  Indianapolis.IncL 


Brooder 

Made  for 

For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
of  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  will  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  tcill  burn 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out. .  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
I.  Putnam,  Route  364-H,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 


ORIGINATED  1916 — PATENTED 


Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
Prevents  Rickets,  Leg 
Weakness,  Death  Loss 

If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Flam  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft¬ 
ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  VitamineD  and  speeding  up 
building  of  bone  and  tissue.  Chicks  th 


III  |  ill  iij 

Fred  Turner  building -  „ - — 

Discoverer  amazingly  and  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 


the 

»rive 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper 
Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  V egetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  ultra-violet 
light.  Try  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  this  year. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  trial  offer  price  below. 

Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  ia  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


............  tviiiuuwu  BI1U  UU1JU  a  trJjAiSC,  CLU1U 

scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
su,,  5 ...  A*-,!3  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS.  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season.  Take 
advantage  of  the  trial  offer  below. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  advise  GLASS  CLOTH  for  raising 
baby  chicks  because  of  its  wonderful  power  to  preserve 
chick  life  and  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  test  at  Ames 
College  25%  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died  with¬ 
in  four  weeks  and  the  remainder  were  a  sickly,  slow- 
growing  lot,  while  under  GLASS  CLOTH  not  a  chick 
died.  On  the  contrary  they  outstripped  the  other  lot 
in  growth  by  a  very  large  per  cent.  GLASS  CLOTH 
pays  big  retunis.  R.  Drescoll  had  3-lb.  fries  in  10 
weeks.  Mr.  Cunningham  had  4% -lb.  cockerels  in  15 
weeks.  You  can  do  the  same  easily. 

Turner  Bros. 

Dept.  7822 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio  . . 


Send  $6.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  36 in.  wide,  1 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x16 ft.)  If,  after  ten  days  use, 
you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity 
send  $3.50  for  30  ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft.  roll.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order. 
G?as  ^1  *  th  3^ra’^n^  Dse3  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  7822 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

I  enclose? . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price. 
If  not  satisfied  after  10  days  use  X  may  return  ft  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


5  Name  . 


■  Address 


Town . 


. State.. 


■■■■■■■■■■a 
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M;i  fell  20,  1027 


End  of  19th  week  at  STORRS 
Average  for  all  pens  is  584  eggs. 
Our  Reds  have  laid  804  eggs; 
Our  Leghorns  have  laid  827  eggs. 


Our  breeders  are  officially  tested  and  free  from  White  Diarrhoea  infection.  Big  illustrated 
folder  free  on  request.  Weekly  hatches  of 

HALL’S  CHICKS 
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PRICES 


lo  May  14  . . . 

Week  of  May  16 . 

Week  of  May  23  . 

Week  of  May  30  . 

Week  of  June  6  . 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and - -  -  ,  .  „  ...  . , 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  Too.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  .>1. 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

TERMS _ 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling 

than  §20,  cash  with  order. 


less 


HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  lip 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
■White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 

ldo%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Fa. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  nocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Boh  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  BOO  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  SIT .00  $52.50  SI 00 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


TRY  DR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1 4c,  W.  Leghorns.  1 2c, 
Mixed,  1 1c,  Heavy  Mixed.  12c,  prepaid.  100%  hyearriv- 
jil  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


Cm  m  »  n  «/  f  f  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

n  I  U  11  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedriok  and 

Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5  000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  *5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  w  hen  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AITAM0HT,  H.  T. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3  50  $6.50  $12 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

|  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  15 

_  _ _ __  _  Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlistorville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


CHICKS 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mixed . $10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14  per  100 

Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  LEISTER  Me Alistervllle,  I’n, 

CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $]-•)[<> 

Barred  Hocks  .  ...  4- 00  7-50  j 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  8  00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  - 


Pa. 


S.G.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  £1^5“ 

The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A. Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa..  Box  II 


CHICKS 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns  Price  list 
upon  request.  Carr’s  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.  T 

LONG’S  A'SSk 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  $12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  $14.00; 
Barred  1’.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Milierstown,  Pa. 

c  S.C.White  Leghorns,  17,1 .  Reels, 
V^IY  J  White  and  Barred  Rocks 

from  free  range  flocks.  10c  and  up.  Circular  free. 

PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SEMN8GR0VE,  PA. 


BLACK  JERSEY  £ggg  fr0'-1-1  fiee  railW  stock, 


ForSale  GIANT  HATCHING  LggS  $1,25 

parcel-post  paid.  JAMES  T.  CKYSTELL 


per  setting:  via 

Middle  Valley.  N-  J. 


CnrCJ„  Limited  Number  of  Best  Layin?  Strain  Qpthncr  Fotrc 

roraaie  white  leghorn  oeuingLggs 

$2  per  setting,  postpaid. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  flocks.  SB  per  1  00 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock. 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 
Moderately  prieed. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J.| 


THE  HENYARD 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 


for  hatching  from  selected 

O. 

Auburn,  N.  Y,  R.  R.  8 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*,  1  2c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  MeALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
White  Rocks 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2 


$112.00  per  100 
14.00  per  100 
15.00  per  100 
Circular  free. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
Amur.  Whitic  Leghorns  12.00  per  100 
Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  large  lots 
CL0YD  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Uhiol/c  Wonderful  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Buff  Minor- 
L11IU1S  cas.  Circular  free.  Maple  Grove  Chiefcery,  Leipsic,  0. 


“SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  ranp:e.  Pure  Barron 
wUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 

S14  egf:s  in  a  year.  The  lnrjre  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  lar<re  white  e;?g:8.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

^flC8  Farm  Standard  Bred  Utility 

LECUtORN  CHICKS 

Buythemfromaleadingcommer- 
#58wm  cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 

'H  from  tile  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 

nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
-KU3A  Quality  and  profits.  All  breeding 

Monroe  stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  8.  Agrieul- 

Oriuige  t  o  ii  n  ty  tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 

New  Y  ork  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks.  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A.  $20.  $180  per  1,000.  8  weeks  Pallets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 

N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

n  a  D  V  PLIIPVC  From  Davis  Strain 
D  M  u  T  vnlwlvo  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai.  L.  1..  N.  Y 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

**»£&£*  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 

Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Males  imported  by  us  from  Tom  Barron,  Dams 
records  28S  to  236  eggs,  mated  to  2  year-old  females, 
breeders  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Culled  by 
Prof.  Lee  of  Farmingdale.  Circular  on  request. 

CLAKABEN  COlTliT  FARM,  Koslyn,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

CHICKS:  Tancred  STo£IN  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat  orders 
prove  our  chicks  pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Oavisville,  Rhode  Island 

JcSiTANCREDSTRAINSSl^ 

ners.  Registered  by  American  Record  of  Performance. 
U/kiia  Dnnire  Hatching  eggs,  chicks,  pullets,  cockerels. 
Tinilc  UuCXo  Production  and  show  qualities  combined. 
Circular  free.  AMAKASSIN  FARM.  1180  H.  Broadway.  Tonkers,  N.  1. 

UfUITr  1  rpunuu  f'Ulf'lf  C  Barron-Tancred  strain 
Will  1 1  LtUnUnll  Unlundfrom selected  breeders 
1 4c  each,  any  quantity  for  immediate  and  later  de¬ 
livery.  CJIAS.  TAYLOJi  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Tancred  Strain  LES<&& N  Chicks 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM  John  S.  Barner  RICHFIEL0,  PA. 

Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm  "Cn^bros  y 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Baby  Chicks  from  large  yearling  breeders  on  a  free 
range  farm,  with  good  laying  record. 

HAMPTON’S  iffnou  CHICKS  SSK&S#; 

order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PITTSTOIYN,  N.  J. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  s-  'cEiS’""5 

Aerebrldyre  Fnriu  Box  R  Marlboro*  3Ia^. 

|j  i  pL’  U.  White  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Brown 

DaDy  CHICKS  Leghorns.  1  1  ceaeh.  Parcel  post  paid. 
Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes  SnEdD^d«  ^ 

for  sale.  O.  <4.  KNIGI1T  -  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 

Portable  Brooder  Houses 

I  would  like  to  build  a  brooder  house 
for  little  chicks.  I  shall  have  500  chicks 
and  expect  to  have  oil  brooder.  Would 
you  tell  me  the  best  location  for  the 
brooder  house,  windows,  etc.?  I  wish 
White  Leghorn  chicks ;  can  I  get  them 
by  mail?  When  should  I  have  them  so 
they  start  to  lay  at  the  right  time? 

Pennsylvania.  J-  s.  L. 

A  portable  brooder  house  8  or  10  ft. 
by  12  ft.  in  size  and  built  upon  runners 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  to  fresh  ground 
each  season  will  accommodate  500  chicks 
to  start  with.  It  may  be  located  in  any 
clean,  dry  and  convenient  place  but  in  or 
near  an  orchard  or  corn  field  and  on  a 
good  grass  sod  is  probably  the  best  place. 
Glass  windows  are  generally  used,  though 
the  substitutes  have  their  place  and  pos¬ 
sess  some  advantages.  Windows  may  be 
partly  glass  and  partly  of  some  substitute. 

Day-old  chicks  are  easily  sent  by  mail. 
Chicks  hatched  in  April  or  May  should 
lay  by  early  Fall,  September  or  October, 
and  for  farm  flocks  there  are  probably  no 
betters  months  in  which  to  hatch.  The 
only  objection  to  a  brooder  house  near  a 
barn  is  the  danger  from  tire.  This  danger 
is  slight  when  coal  burning  heaters  are 
used  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  it_  advis¬ 
able  to  so  locate  the  brooder  that  it  can¬ 
not  ignite  other  buildings  if  it  burns. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost 
through  carelessness  in  this  respect.  Di¬ 
rections  for  regulating  all  brooder  stoves 
furnished  with  them.  I  would  suggest 
that  yOu  apply  to  your  State  College  at 
State  College,  Pa.3  for  their  free  bulletins 
upon  rearing  chicks  and  building  brooder 
houses.  B.  d. 


Send  for  these 

FREE  Samples 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  asingle  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  95%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag.  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  am  troubled  with  soft-shelled  eggs. 
They  break  on  being  picked  up.  I  feed 
lots ’of  cabbage,  a  good  laying  mash  and 
hot  mash  at  noon.  Buckwheat  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  corn  at  night.  A  .G. 

The  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs  is  likely 
to  occur  at  times  in  any  flock  and  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  that 
may  be  assigned  that  is  generally  appli¬ 
cable.  The  trouble  has  been  ascribed  to 
over-fatness,  to  lack  of  oyster  shells  or 
other  source  of  lime  and  to  various  other 
problematical  causes.  It  suggests  itself 
to  me  that  lack  of  sunshine  may  be  a 
cause  operating  in  the  Winter. 

It  is  known  that  direct  sunlight,  not 
that  coming  through  glass,  has  the  power 
ascribed  to  that  vitamin  in  the  food 
which  enables  the  bird’s  system  to  utilize 
the  lime  and  phosphorus  in  building  up 
bones  and  preventing  the  disease  known 
as  rickets.  This  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  growing  chicks. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  that  an 
adult  fowl  may  not  be  able  to  utilize  the 
lime  taken  in  its  food  to  build  egg_  shells 
with,  if  deprived  too  long  of  the  vitamin 
like  properties  of  direct  sunlight.  _  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil, 
one  pint  to  the  cwt.  of  mash,  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months  should  guard 
against  the  production  of  soft-shelled 
eggs,  the  cod-liver  oil  containing  the  vita¬ 
min  that  the  other  food  lacks  and  that 
direct  sunshine  acts  as  a  substitute  for. 
Try  this  if  your  flock  is  laying  many  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  using  the  crude  oil  prepared 
for  poultry  feeding.  M.  B.  D. 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0 


rbSAlrc  yckoff  Strain,  from  2  year  breeders.  $11 

vIllLap  per  100.  Robert  Smith  Nassawadox.Va* 


10  Church  St. 
Newton,  N.  J. 


A  size 
for  Chicks, 
Growing 
Stock, 
and  Layers 


V 


MM 


MARTIN  v  METAL 

Brooder 


Houses 


Stop  Your  Baby  Chick  Losses 

this  year.  Raise  21b.  broilers  in  8  weeks — buy  or  hatch 
your  chicks  earlier  and  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin. 

Monroeville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes— “Raised  97  per  cent." 

A.  J.  Swineford  writes— “Had  21b.  broilers  in  8  weeks.” 
Mrs.  W.  Lefflerwrites— "Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  io 

the  sprinsr.” 

Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is  safer,  easier,  surer, 

FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  wea/.el  proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warm— 
even  in  zero  weather,  stove  in  center,  no  corners  prevents 

crowding.  «Ray_Glass”  Windows 

let  in  theViolet  Raysof  the  sun.  Ideally  ventilated— no  drafts. 
Sizes.  000  chick  and  up.  Shipped  knocked  down-easy  to  put 
up.  Last  a  life-time.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  price. 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  dSgSkSgo. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  chickens. 
Upon  examining  them  I  find  they  have 
worms  ranging,  from  1  to  4  in.  long.  I 
have  tried  about  all  I  know  in  the  way 
of  remedies  but  have  not  checked  the 
worms.  What  remedy  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  c.  E.  R. 

Tobacco  in  some  form  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  used  as  a  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms  in  poultry.  It  is  used  as  a  dry 
powder  mixed  with  the  mash,  as  a  tea, 
made  by  steeping  cut  tobacco  stems,  and 
in  the  form  of  Black  Leaf  40,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  used  by  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers 
as  an  insecticide.  It  is  essential  that  the 
tobacco  used  shall  contain  not  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  nicotine,  more  is  better, 
since  it  is  the  nicotine  that  does  the  work. 

Tobacco  leaves  or  dust  of  proper 
strength  may  be  steeped  in  water,  using 
1  lb.  of  tobacco  to  100  birds,  to  make  a 
strong  tea.  Omit  night  and  morning 
feedings  and  give  the  flock  this  tea  in  a 
wet  mash  at  noon.  Give  the  fowls  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  at  night,  one  pound 
of  salts  to  each  100  fowls.  This  may 
be  given  in  what  water  the  flock 
will  drink.  Remove  the  droppings  prompt¬ 
ly  the  next  morning,  as  the  birds  may 
pick  up  the  worms  and  eggs  voided.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  after  a  week. 

M.  B.  D. 


Saves 

Losses 


Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized.  Near 
Round— no  corners  for  crowding 
—vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  ft..  Combination  Ventilator 
and  stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  500  chicks. 

Special  concession  for  order 
now.  Write  today. 
ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
309  Warder  St..  Springfield.  Ohio 
Makers  It OSSM ETAL  Silos.  Hog  Houses ,  Corn  Cribs,  etc. 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 


5  Gallon,  $  8 
IO  Gallon,  15 

f.o.b.  AT.  Y. 

Special  price  for  barrel 

Jacone  Product  Co. 
624  Kent  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


BB  A  *J 

mP 


Sultry 


LIGHT  'YELLOW 
VITAMIN  I 

CONTENT 
GUARANTEED 

SAMPLE/O  POST 
GALLON  PAID 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns— c  "go1!  8 

Bullets  and  Mules  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders- 
Circular.  FARLEY  PORTER  Box  >Y  SOULS,  N.  Y. 

DUDV  OHIO  ire  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  Barred 
DAD  I  DnluIVd  Rocks,  Me,  Heavy  Mixed,  I2r, 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  II ATClIEIt Y,  McAlisierville,  Pa. 


Willie  :  “Daddy,  may 
more  question?”  Father 
easy  one.”  Willie :  “If  a 
wifuld  it  interfere  with 
would  it  help  him  like  it 
roo?” — Life. 


I  ask  just  one 
“Well,  yes,  an 
toad  had  a  tail 
his  hopping  or 
does  a  kanga- 


LEGlioKN  CHICKS  y  ears'  experience 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  F 


RARRON- HOLLYWOOD  Strain.  20 
Circular  free, 
ARM  ~  U.  1).  1  Etters,  Pa. 


u  ■  C  from  heavy-laving  strain.  Barred 

M  I  V/  W  O  Rocks,  14c:  Mixed.  lOe.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  ft.  J.  ehrisman,  McAlisierville,  Pa 


Production  Bred  rhiplic  Wyckoff-DanYoung 
S  C.Whrle  Leghorn  CIllLn.»klOCxl  lines,  $20-100. 
Custom  hatching.  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  L.  I. 


S.C.White  LeghornSHatSein,!f  Sr^na^fnl  HshLCkS‘ 

Cedurliiirst  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y  ,  Bnhwny,  N.  9. 


15  years  a  breeder  of  LEGHORNS  f’l,Ioks’  e,t00'” 


BARRON  STRAI 


’  W  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford, Ct 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  10th  Year. 

ALU11AM  POULTRY  FARM  R..  34  Phoenixrllle,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
‘  Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
(slip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free. 

IIIL  II  LAN  If  FA  KYI  Box  20  Sellersvllle,  I*n. 

VIGOROUS  GIANT  It  If  ON  ZL  flTTKEfS.  Large 
frame,  from  prizewinners.  MISS  I0J  CHUMDIEY,  Draper, Va. 
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Inheritance  in  Egg 
Production 

What  are  Dr.  Pearl’s  conclusions  as 
to  the  inheritance  of  egg  production? 

New  York.  A.  D. 

Dr.  Pearl  has  reached  so  many  conclu¬ 
sions  in  his  study  of  biological  problems 
that  I  can’t  venture  to  state  them  all,  but 
I  presume  that  the  one  that  you  refer 
to  is  that  the  transmission  of  laying 
ability  in  hens  is  through  the  male  side  in 
the  mating;  that  is  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  male  bird  should  have 
high  producing  ancestry  than  that  of  the 
lien.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  cock 
that  can  show  the  highest  producing  dam, 
granddam,  etc.,  is  the  best  bird. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coccidiosis 

The  many  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
garding  the  trouble  that  is  apparently  so 
general  with  fowls,  particularly  growing 
stock,  prompts  the  following  remarks :  In 
this  section  the  flocks  that  are  troubled 
seem  to  be  affected  in  about  the  same 
way  as  those  described  in  your  paper. 
Microscopic  postmortem  shows  coccidiosis 
in  chronic  form,  and  I  imagine  that  most 
of  the  trouble,  whether  with  old  or  young, 
is  the  same.  Housing  of  stock,  treatment 
for  coccidiosis,  will  help  the  birds  not  too 
much  affected,  and  soon  stop  the  trouble. 
More  attention  to  sanitation  about  the 
buildings,  lime  used  in  abundance  and 
often,  particularly  during  wet  seasons, 
and  chicks  brooded  and  raised  on  fresh 
ground,  well  limed,  each  year,  will  all 
help  to  keep  the  trouble  away  in  the 
future.  Needless  to  say  if  land  is  heavy 
and  poorly  drained,  drainage  is  impera¬ 
tive.  ALLEN  h.  bulkley. 


Arranging  Dust  Bath 

How  could  I  arrange  a  bath  for  chick¬ 
ens?  How  could  I  have  one  so  that  it 
doesn’t  raise  dust,  and  so  it  just  takes 
up  ample  floor  space?  I  tried  placing  a 
box  filled  with  ashes  in  the  coop,  but 
this  raised  too  much  dust,  and  caused 
more  labor  than  necessary.  c.  H. 

A  dust  bath  for  hens  may  be  arranged 
by  building  a  small  extension  upon  one 
side  of  the  poultry-house,  making  it  of 
any  desired  size  and  in  shape  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  hotbed,  though  covering 
it  with  one  of  the  glass  substitutes, 
rather  than  with  glass.  A  sloping  roof 
will  carry  off  the  rain  and  the  enclosure 
need  not  be  very  high  if  the  roof  can  be 
opened  to  get  access  to  it  for  cleaning 
and  renewing  the  dusting  material,  which 
may  be  ordinary  road  dust  or  dry  loam. 
A  concrete  or  wooden  floor  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  needed  to  keep  the  contents  from 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  and  becoming  mud,  rather  than 
dust.  M.  B.  D. 


Boys  and  Girls 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York:  Margaret  Mertz  (14),  Margaret 
Clark  (16),  E.  Schves  (13),  Lester  Coan,  Edwin 
Case,  Armand  Itaeette,  Bertha  Facteau  (13), 
Earl  Cook  (7),  Donald  Cook  (10),  ’Frances 
Lovelace,  Lila  Abbott,  Dean  Duncan  (8),  Ro¬ 
berta  Cook  (12),  Julia  Lange,  Mabel  Stephenson 

(11) ,  Helen  Sokaeli  (13),  Margaret  Gippert 
(17),  Ellen  Leader  (10),  Joy  Johnson  (14),  Ra¬ 
chel  Briggs  (17),  Mary  Bull  (10),  Berenita  Will¬ 
iams  (14),  Daniel  Sima,  Carolyn  Veach  (13), 
"Gene”  (14),  Victor  Markam  (13),  Bernice 
Johnson  (13),  Alberta  Riordan  (11),  Eva  Rushey 
(14),  Quiney  Gregory  (12),  Ann  Wilcox  (14), 
Merrill  Burns  (15),  William  Burns  (11),  Bea¬ 
trice  Booth  (15),  Sarah  Charlton,  Margaret 
Charlton,  Elizabeth  Rothe  (13),  Francelia  Wil- 
day  (13),  Archie  Johnson  (16),  Mildred  Bigelow 
(8),  Leonard  Leenher  (15),  ’Cecelia  Fredrickson, 
’Matilda  Jeffries  (17),  Margaret  McCollum, 
Gertrude  Schrader  (17),  ’Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
Bob  Kulieiki  (16),  Ethel  Lobdell  (10),  Bernice 
Rork  (9).  ’Madalyn  Rodenbaugh  (10),  Irene 
Decker  (12),  Ruth  Lybolt  (11),  ’Pearl  Lynn 

(17) ,  ’Charlotte  Booth  (18),  Lucy  Booth,  Bere¬ 
nice  Brown,  Helen  Rydberg  (12),  William 
Dorpfield  (13),  Evelyn  Mosher  (12),  Mildred 
Mosher  (13),  Nancy  Canaree  (13),  Roberta  Cook 

(12) ,  Catherine  Behan  (11D,  Ellen  Redden  (14), 
Robert  Flanders  (11),  ’Dorothy  Salford  (12), 
Ruth  Safford  (16),  ’Anna  Seager  (17),  Herbert 
Wadlin  (14),  Agnes  Veach  (15),  Antoinette 
Buehhauser,  Nettie  Gordon  (15),  Pearl  Gordon 

(12) ,  ’Eva  Robillard  (14),  Irmgard  Wentzel 

(18) ,  Bessie  Shanon  (13),  Dorothy  Sperbeck  (10) 
Dorothy  Wood,  Edward  Jensen,  Evelyn  Barrus, 
Leona  Eckart,  Ruth  Whitford  (8),  Grace  Wheat, 
Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  David  LeClaire,  Aurelia 
LeCJaire  (10),  Paul  LeClaire  (5),  Jessie  Napier 

(13) ,  George  Behling,  Louise  Short  (13),  Leulla 
Short  (11),  Charles  Mohr  (12),  Marion  Powell 

(14) ,  Peter  Majka  (12),  Jennie  Lewis,  Natalie 
Curtis  (11),  ’Betty  Bannister,  Lillian  Aldrich, 
Hilda  Yaneery  (12). 

New  Jersey:  ’Harold  Deveney  (16),  Helen 
Doremus  (16),  Regis  Fisher  (9),  Rosalie  Burke, 
Eugene  Pfister,  Ted  Thatcher,  ’Eleanor  Davis, 
Isabel  Cordes,  Robert  Eng  (12),  Myldreth  Conk¬ 
lin  (15),  Stephen  Chrappa  (14),  Elizabeth  Pal- 
tauf,  Harry  McPeak  (9),  Jean  Lytle  (13), 
Eleanor  Perry,  Irene  Horvath  (14),  GeorgeAlder, 
•Edna  Barelii  (13),  Lucilo  Bennett  (11),  Nellie 
Harris,  Lucile  Bennett  (11),  William  Siddell 
(12). 

Pennsylvania:  Ada  Smith  (13),  Hilda  Fer¬ 
guson  (16),  Dorothy  Mease  (14),  Mary  Wood 

(12) ,  Owen  Porter,  Warren  Weiler  (13),  Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (16),  ’Miriam  Kachel  (17),  Ethel 
Pierce  (14),  ’Thelma  Miller  (15),  Elsie  Chatly 

(11) ,  ’Arthur  Sclimoyer  (11),  Mary  McClelland 

(13) ,  ’Esther  Herr  (17),  Esther  Kagey  (11), 
♦Rena  Cook  (11),  Alice  Booth  (10),  Edna  Hower 

(15) ,  Anna  Andrews  (13),  Mary  Cramer,  Char¬ 
lotte  Troelzcli  (11). 

Connecticut:  Ruth  Beecher,  Earl  Schulz  (9), 
Edna  Garlick  (15),  Ethel  Wralglit  (16),  ’Berta 
Griffiths  (16),  John  Straus  (12),  Lilian  Veselak 

(12) ,  Ludmila  Veselak  (10),  Earl  White  (14), 


•Norman  Hallock,  Walter  Pauls  (11),  Amanda 
Pauls  (9),  Jessie  Smith  (11),  Lois  Peabody  (12), 
*R.  Marie  Collins  (17),  Dorothy  Richardson, 
Raymond  MacMarth  (10),  ’Thelma  Gilnack  (10). 

Massachusetts:  Dorothy  Pope,  Billy  Seifert 
(15),  Estella  Jones  (12),  Lawrence  Henderson 
(11),  Gordon  Reed  (11),  Ellen  England,  Annie 
Barbar,  Barbara  Strong  (9),  Ruth  Baton  (12), 
Beryle  Wilbur,  Elsie  Seigel. 

Rhode  Island:  Margaret  Taylor  (12),  ’Elea¬ 
nor  House  (12),  Thor  Omberg  (12),  Eleanor 
Baker  (12). 

Idaho:  Doris  Harms  (12). 

Indiana:  Elsie  Terpstra. 

Wisconsin:  ’Evelyn  Vollmer. - 

West  Virginia:  Ernest  Flint  (11),  ’Virginia 
Wood  (16),  Clark  Allender  (12),  Thomas  Allen- 
der  (11). 

Delaware:  ’Granville  Wilkins  (13),  Lois 
Waite  (13),  Florence  Byler,  Louise  Beck,  Violet 
Hostedler  (10),  Gladys  (7),  Katherine  Lynch 

(13) ,  Margaret  Lane. 

Maryland:  Walter  Wilson,  Edith  Twilley, 

Lena  Custer  (13),  Irene  Ennis  (11),  ’Myrtle 
Bowman,  ’Helen  Miller,  Ruth  Krem. 

Ohio:  Ethel  Carr  (7),  Ralph  Wilbert  (12), 
Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  Helen  Herschey  (8),  Pur- 
letta  Miller  (16),  Elaine  Baker,  ’Ethel  Mc- 
Cleery,  Opal  Brown,  ’Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Con¬ 
stance  Miltner  (14). 

New  Hampshire:  ’Rachel  Caughey  (14),  Olive 
Duncan  (14),  Elna  Harling,  Virginia  Bulkely, 
’Patricia  Sawyer. 

Virginia:-  Barbara  Coffman  (15),  Susie  Barbe. 

Maine:  ’David  Brown  (11),  Shirley  Thayer 

(7),  ’Rebecca  Spencer  (16),  Sidney  Humes. 

Vermont:  Retha  Eddy  (11),  Marguerita  Har¬ 
vey  (11). 

Michigan:  Louise  Malek  (16),  Clara  Malek 

(14) . 

LETTERS  WANTED 

•Myrtle  Dickerson  (14),  Delaware;  Frances 
Lovelace  (16),  New  York;  Ethel  McCleery  (17), 
Ohio;  Dorothy  Safford  (12),  New  York;  Vera 
Hallows  (13),  New  York. 


“I  believe  there  would  be  more  writers 
to  Our  Page,  if  they  all  knew  what  fun 
it  is.  But  only  those  who  try  know 
what  fun  it  is.” — Clark  Allender  (12), 
West  Virginia. 

“I  must  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
liked  Mary  Droune’s  poem  about  Lin¬ 
coln.” — Marie  Collins  (16),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

*‘I  believe  the  suggestion  of  drawing  a 
self-portrait  is  a  good  one.  It  is  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  harder  than  it  seems.” 
— Harold  Deveney  (16),  New  Jersey. 

“I  want  to  challenge  the  readers  of 
Our  Page.  I’ve  seen  a  robin  in  Janu¬ 
ary.” — Betty  Bannister,  New  York. 

“About  the  portraits,  most  of  us  make 
a  ‘show’  of  ourselves  some  time.  Can 
Norman  Hallock  make  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  ?”-— Grace  Wheat,  New  York. 

“I  am  back  again  after  many  months. 
You  see  I  have  been  sick  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  I  am  just  getting  well  again. 
But  still  I  cannot  do  anything  that  is  an 
exertion.  Oh,  how  I  grumble !  Put 
please  after  my  name  “Letters  Wanted.” 
— Ethel  McCleery  (17),  Ohio. 


Drawn  by  Eileen  Bollinger  (14), 
Veto  York 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  of  the  time 
Patsy  was  in  a  tight  place  only  it  wasn’t 
a  tight  place ;  it  was  a  hot  place. 

Patsy,  our  beautiful  roan  colt,  comes 
daintily  but  slowly  into  the  kitchen.  I 
say  our  colt  because  I  feel  that  she  really 
belongs  to  us  boys  and  girls.  Father  has 
been  teaching  Patsy  to  come  into  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  ground 
floor.  Before  you  reach  the  kitchen  door 
you  have  to  come  through  a  spacious 
woodshed.  Patsy  doesn’t  mind  the  wood¬ 
shed  but  it  takes  quite  a  lot  of  coaxing  to 
get  her  into  the  kitchen. 

Once  inside  the  kitchen  she  goes 
straight  to  the  table  and  sticks  her  nose 
into  the  sugar  bowl.  Don’t  think  we  let 
her  eat  out  of  the  sugar  bowli  No,  sir; 
we  put  a  spoonful  or  so  of  sugar  on  the 
table  and  she  licks  it  off. 

One  day  Father  coaxed  her  in  and  she 
licked  her  sugar  off  the  table.  When  she 
comes  in  we  have  to  be  very  still.  If 
anyone  moves  she  is  frightened  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Suddenly  someone  moved  and  Patsy 
reared  until  the  ceiling  stopped  her. 
Father  didn’t  let  go  of  her  halter.  When 
she  came  down,  she  backed  against  the 
stove.  The  stove  was  red  hot.  Patsy 
jumped  away  from  it  like  a  shot,  knock¬ 
ing  the  table  over  as  she  did  so. 

Finally,  Father  calmed  her  down  and 
managed  to  lead  her  out.  As  soon  as  she 
got  out  she  ran  for  the  fields  as  fast  as 
she  could ;  jumping  every  fence  to  which 
she  came. 

She  stayed  in  the  fields  for  two  days. 
The  third  day  I  went  and  found  her  and 
led  her  down  to  the  barn.  I  held  a  pan 
of  oats  under  her  nose  but  being  careful 
not  to  let  her  have  any. 

Hurrah !  Father  has  promised  to 
“break  in”  Patsy  this  Winter.  We’ll  have 
some  fun.  You  just  wait  and  see.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  new 
folks.  I  like  to  correspond  with  new 
folks,  DORIS  E.  KKAMP. 


LAURELTON  CHICKS 


from  the 


PARK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  clialk-wliite  eggs.  S.nce  1912  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  faney  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selected  for  size 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  jis  from  our  OWN  flocks.  They  have  breeding,  strength  and  vigor. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  large  or  small  orders.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  pay¬ 
ing  flock,  fill  your  brooders  with  Laurelton  Chicks  from  a  successful  commercial  poultry  farm. 
Orders  Solicited  also  for  our  10  weeks  old  selected  Pullets.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


IAGARA  CHiX  AND  DUX 


I  From  strong,  sturdy,  purebred  stock,  acclimated  to  rugged  climatic 
■  ^  conditions.  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  12i/fcc 

each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders  placed  now.  Attractive  proposition 
on  Combination  Orders  of  Chix  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Established  1887,  RANSOM  VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

White  Diarrhea  Tested  Stock  $200  per  1,000 
J.  T.  KIRKUP . MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Member  of  TV.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


CHDICE,  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


NO  IWONEY  ”  WE  V^HIP  c.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
standmg  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production  Pure  bred 
healthy,  rarefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  P  50  100  ^  300  °  500 

o.L>.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  — —  -  —  —  — 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Redi 
White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  .... 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . — . ,,,,, .  , 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . .  '  „  ... 

THE  AHA  HATCHERY  Route  IQ  AHA,  OHIO""Reference.  Fim  National  Bank. 
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50,000  White  Leghorns 
18,000  Rhode  Island  Reds 
15,000  Barred  Rocks 

Quick  April  Deliveries 

See  that  your  incubators  are  filled  to  capacity  with 
chicks  of  known  breeding.  Our  flocks  are  at  top- 
notch  ;  our  hatches  are  coming  fine :  our  prices  are 
low  for  April  deliveries  of  "Distinctive  Chicks.” 
Mail  your  order  today;  we  can  fill  it  from  next 
week's  hatch  or,  if  preferred,  from  any  later  hatch. 
Select  your  breed! 

50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  . $9.00  $17.00  $80.00 

Black  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..  9.50  18.00  87.50 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  10.00  19.00  92.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.00  23.00  110.00 

White  Rocks  .  10.50  20.00  97.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants, 

(State  Certified)  ....  15.00  29.00  142.50 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order.  We’ll 
mail  the  Chicks  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Our  reputation  is  hack  of  every  Rosemont  shipment. 
Send  deposit  and  reserve  your  May  shipping  dates 
also.  We  protect  customers  on  advance  orders. 
Should  prices  decline  you  will  benefit. 

FREE  catalog  pictures  Rosemont 
breeding  farms  and  hatcheries. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood- tested 

The  Best  Chicks  Cost  So  Little  More 
State-Certified  flocks  must  be  correct  in  type, 
standard  in  weight  and  vigorous  in  health. 
Blood-testing  gives  you  complete  insurance 
against  the  deadly  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Yet  Wene  State-Certified,  Blood-Tested 
Chicks  cost  only  a  little  more  than  hatchery- 
run  chicks.  The  difference  means  extra 
profits ;  in  a  close  year  it  may  mean  a  good 
profit  instead  of  no-profit. 

RESERVE  YOUR  LEGHORN 
PULLETS,  READY  APRIL  1  0-1  S 
Write  for  prices  and  Mating  List  describing 
Wene  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  also 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh,  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dep*  A 


PINE  TREE 


It  Took  35  Years  To  Build 
Our  Square-Deal  Reputation 

This  reputation  is  our  most  precious  possession, 
more  valuable  than  our  selected,  standard-bred 
nocks  and  up-to-date  equipment.  You  can  order 
fj”®  l\c,k3  m  complete  confidence  that 

expectations.  Every  shipment 
prepaid  and  protected  by  the  most  liberal  guar- 
antee^pven  by  any  hatchery. 

Write  for  latest  prices.  Better  still, 
send  deposit  and  name  shi  pping  date 

FREE  Chick  Book  describes 
#  Special  Matings . 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 

QUMITVlSIttVIO. _ Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


TOCKTON 


START  YOUR 

WINTER  LAYERS 

Stockton  April-hatched  chicks  wil1 
be  shelling  out  eggs  in  early  win' 
ter  when  prices  are  best.  All  stand 
ard  quality,  bred  from  flocks  of  our 
own  selection  and  mating,  hatched 
in  our  modern  machines  and  individually  in¬ 
spected  before  shipment. 

We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  arrival 

Write  for  Price  List  and  illustrated 
folder.  Do  it  today. 

The  STOCKTON  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. . .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L..  Wyckoff  Strain  6.00  10.50  20  95.00  ... 

Assorted  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  90 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  high  egg  producing,  pure  bred,  farm  raised,  carefully 
selected,  vigorous,  large  type  2  year  old  hens;  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  from  trapnested  stock.  Eggs  directfrom  Hollywood  and 
Hanson  White  Leghorn  Farms.  Chicks  15c.  Also  Tompkins 
and  Owen  Strain  Rhode  Island  Reds,  IT.  R.  Fischel  White 
Rocks,  Martin’s  Regal  Dorcas, White  Wyandottes,  all  16c 
eaeh.  Heavy  laying,  1  rge  Light  Brahmas,  18c.  May  chicks 
lc  less.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

Nonabel  Poultry  Farm,  D  N.  Shanaman,  Prop.,  Richland,  Pa. 

George  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

of  recent  descent  from  275  to  303-egg  stock  I 
purchased  from  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm;  only 
one  grade,  less  than  2,000  every  Wednesday 
morning;  hardy  and  prolific;  Wyckoff,  Barron, 
Hollywood  foundations  I  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
gree-bred  seven  years,  my  own  Vineland  Contest 
records  up  to  264.  Price  reduced  to  $16  per  100 
April  6th,  postpaid  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  $2  per  100,  balance  C.O.D. 

George  Phillips  K.  25  North  Haven,  Conn, 

S.  c.  White  Leghoras™^ 

Have  mated  my  1000  two  year  old  Breeding  Hens  to  Tail¬ 
ored  Cockerels.  If  you  desireehicksabovethe  average,  tills 
is  your  opportunity.  11  years  of  breeding  selection  behind 
my  hens  now  mated  to  America’s  supreme  egg  producers 

BELLM0RE  POULTRY  FARM  BELLM0RE,  L.  I.,  H.  Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  w  J , 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  “it  '  f, 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeiler,  MoAlistervdie,  Pa, 

Brown  Lrnhorn^ BEST  LAY,  G  strain 

COMB  V1  y**"  ■"■'JJIIWI  US  FRO iT- PROOF  COMBS 

Baby  chicks,  *16  to  *20  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  60  WalTklU,  N.  Y. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  ft  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  14c; 
I  I  H  B  Mjr  V  Barred  Hocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  16«; 
|S  H  I  Cm  SC  bj  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh,  Wyandottes. 

f  *  17c;  Assorted,  11c.  Order  direct  or 

send  for  circular  and  prices.  Chas.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 

R  I  REDS  CHIX  ~  EGGS  -  stock' 

£>•  V  75#  Owen  Farm’s  blood. 

Write  for  prices.  Reuel  31.  Todd  R.6  Oswego,N.Y. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  leghorns 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicksthat  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  "Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

ROCK8  a*'<J  8-  O.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Linona  HILLS  HATCHERY  Seaford.  Del. 

TURKEY FUGS  purebred  bourbon  reds.  Bred 

MRS.  TUUHSI’ON  SMmiay' 
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In  spite  of  the  warning  published  in 
January  29  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  against 
shipping  eggs  to  Liberty  Butter  and  Egg 
Co.,  391  Cherry  St.,  New  York  City,  we 
are  every  day  hearing  from  shippers  who 
are  unable  to  secure  payment  for  their 
eggs.  Some  send  protested  checks  signed 
by  William  Rosen  who  operated  the 
scheme  to  defraud  poultrymen.  Rosen 
cannot  be  located.  The  evidence  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  Inspectors. 

On  or  about  July  29  last,  a  young  man 
called  here  with  a  sample  of  “Mexican 
chick  peas,”  which  he  showed,  hoping  to 
get  an  order  for  same  as  feed.  The  sam¬ 
ple  was  mixed  with  dirt  and  some  im¬ 
purities,  but  the  peas  themselves  were  of 
good  quality,  and  as  the  price  was  low, 
we  ordered  about  3%  tons  to  be  paid  for 
on  arrival  of  draft.  On  Aug.  14  the 
same  man  called  with  the  bill  of  lading, 
showing  the  goods  had  been  shipped,  and 
We  paid  for  the  lot,  something  over  $100. 
This  man  gave  the  name  of  Frank  C. 
Blanchard..  222  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  receipted  bill  which  he 
gave  me  for  the  goods  is  a  regularly 
printed  bill  head,  with  that  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  a  telephone  number,  “Buckminster 
4665,”  and  the  business  given  as  “Hay,” 
which  agreed  with  his  claims  when  he 
first  called. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  lot  was 
received,  Mr.  Blanchard  called  again, 
saying  he  had  another  lot  of  the  peas, 
and  on  account  of  some  other  goods 
coiping  into  his  storehouse,  he  must 
move  them  and  if  we  would  take  this  lot 
also,  he  would  make  it  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  in  price.  This  lot  he  said  weighed 
9,020  lbs.,  packed  in  about  220-lb.  bags, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  first  lot.  We 
had  found  the  first  lot  very  unwieldy  to 
handle,  and  after  some  talk  he  agreed  to 
re-bag  the  peas  in  approximately  110-lb. 
weights  and  ship  the  whole  amount  for 
$125  f.o.b.  New  York  City,  if  I  would 
pay  in  advance  for  the  goods.  There  is 
where  I  made  my  mistake.  This  was 
Sept.  17 ;  have  written  Blanchard  several 
letters  since  and  get  no  response.  It 
looks  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  get 
away  with  $125.  ^  c.  E.  ?. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  a  serious  effort 
to  reach  Frank  C.  Blanchard  without 
success.  He  appears  to  conduct  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  his  home.  lie  ignores  our  let¬ 
ters  as  he  did  the  letters  of  the  customer. 
We  are  publishing  the  facts  in  the  case 
for  the  guidance  of  our  other  subscribers 
who  may  be  approached  by  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard. 

After  26  hours  of  deliberation,  a  jury 
in  Federal  Court  found  it  could  not  agree 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  A.  Dorrity,  Orange, 
butter,  eggs  and  poultry  dealer.  It  was 
dismissed  by  Judge  Clark.  Dorrity  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  defunct  Orange  Produce  Co.,  266 
Main  St.,  Orange.  Charles  H.  Abbott,  a 
partner  with  Dorrity  in  the  firm,  pleaded 
guilty,  but  has  not  yet  been  sentenced.  At 
the  trial  it  was  alleged  that  the  men  sent 
circulars  to  farmers  and  produce  men  of¬ 
fering  them  higher  prices  than  they 
could  get  in  the  commission  market. 
These  promises,  the  government  contend¬ 
ed,  were  made  with  fraudulent  intent. 
Andrew  J.  Whinery,  attorney  for  Dor¬ 
rity,  asserted  that  failure  to  make  good 
the  transactions  was  due  to  the  financial 
failure  of  the  concern. — Daily  Paper. 

We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
from  shippers  to  this  concern.  Abbott 
operated  under  various  names  at  ISew- 
ark,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  New  York 
City.  The  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  is  a  technical  one  and  very 
often  difficult  to  prove.  The  accused  may 
defraud  shippers  by  the  hundreds  but 
unless  it  is  proved  that  there  was  intent 
to  defraud  and  the  scheme  carried  out 
through  the  mailing  of  certain  letters  in 
connection  with  carrying  out  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  scheme  the  accused  escapes  convic¬ 
tion. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Investors 
Syndicate,  headquarters,  Minneapolis, 
State  office,  R.  W.  Kershaw,  manager, 
1852  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit?  A  friend 
was  asking  about  it,  and  it  may  be  all 
right,  but  I  should  prefer  to  place  my 
money  in  a  local  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociation  where  there  is  no  need  of  send¬ 
ing  solicitors  under  charge  of  regional 
managers  to  drum  up  investors.  It  looks 
like  piling  up  considerable  overhead  ex¬ 
pense. 

Michigan. 

The  logic  of  this  Michigan  subscriber  is 
sound,  and  just  along  the  lines  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  our  subscribers  repeatedly. 
Many  people  chase  financial  rainbows 
when  their  own  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  affords  the  safest  and  best  sort  of 
investment  for  them. 


What  do  you  know  about  Geo.  K.  Hig- 
bie  &  Co.,  Rochester  Seed  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ?  There  are  three  men  in  a  big  auto 
with  a  Florida  license  on  it  going  around 
our  neighborhood  selling  such  wonderful 
seed,  especially  oats  that  one  only  need 
plant  iy%  bushels  to  the  acre  to  get  90 
bushels.  They  were  with  me  the .  other 
day.  I  do  not  plant  oats  and  I  did  not 
order  anything  else,  as  I  thought  they 
were  a  little  suspicious  looking.  _  They 
said  that  the  State  Hospital,  which  is 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  here,  planted 
their  oats  last  year  and  had  such  won¬ 
derful  results.  All  the  other  neighbors 
thought  it  was  our  State  Hospital, ^  but 
I  asked  them — then  it  was  New  York. 
So  after  they  were  gone,  and  I  started 
to  think  over  it.  I  concluded  they  were 
“beats.”  To  satisfy  myself  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you,  so  I  could  tell  my 
neighbors.  They  all  had  to  sign  a  slip 
or  bill  which  said  the  order  could  not 
be  cancelled.  If  they  are  no  good  what 
can  they  do?  Will  they  have  to  take  the 
seed  when  it  comes?  v.  B.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  same  old  story  told  by  the 
agents  of  Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.  year  after 
year.  Our  reports  from  farmers  who 
have  ordered  seeds  from  this  concern  are 
that  sometimes  the  firm  delivers  a  fair 
quality  of  farm  seeds  and,  at  other  times, 
inferior  seeds  that  do  not  correspond  with 
the  sample  on  which  the  orders  are  se¬ 
cured.  Seed  oats  sold  by  the  firm  do  not 
yield  better  than  ordinary  varieties  and 
often  not  so  well.  The  claim  that  1% 
bushels  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  is  not 
true  of  the  Higbie  seed  any  more  than 
of  other  varieties.  Only  on  very  rich 
ground  is  it  a  safe  practice  to  sow  less 
than  two  bushels.  This  concern  induced 
many  farmers  in  Delawai’e  County,  Pa., 
to  sign  orders  for  seeds  some  few  years 
back.  The  Farm  Bureau  agent  of  that 
county  organized  the  farmers  for  their 
protection  with  the  result  that  the  ox‘- 
ders  were  cancelled  or  at  least  Higbie 
&  Co.  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  accept  the  seed  ordered  or  pay  for 
it.  That's  the  kind  of  work  Farm  Bu¬ 


The  Portable 

HINNAN 
MILKERS  ] 


The  Hinman 
Gas  Engine  Milker 
e  The  Hinman 
Electric  Milker 

Here  are  two  machines  you  ought 
to  know  more  about  I 

Complete  milkers — power  and  all 
— ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  the 
minute  they  arrive. 

So  light  and  compact,  you  can  eas¬ 
ily  lift  either  machine — roll 
them  anywhere — turn  in 
narrow  spaces.  And  you 
ought  to  see  them  do  that 
milking  job  I 

Power?  Hardly  anything.  Clean¬ 
ing?  These  are  milkers  you  can 
keep  clean — with  ease.  Depend¬ 
able?  Valve  chamber  guaranteed 
for  life  of  machine.  These  are  Hin¬ 
man  milkers — the  machines  that 
have  helped  dairymen  earn  better 
profits  for  19  years  straight! 

>  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

You  want  to  know  more  about 
these  Hinman  Portables. 

If  you  have  electricity — write  for 
catalog  and  information  on  Elec¬ 
tric  Portable. 

If  you  haven’t  electricity, 
write  for  catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  Gas  Engine 
Portable.  Address 


HINMAN 

MILKING 

MACHINE 

CO. 

Fourth  St. 
Oneida, 
N.Y. 


reau  agents  should  do  in  behalf  of  farm¬ 
ers.  If  there  were  more  of  it  the  Farm 
Bureau  membership  would  not  be  depleted 
as  has  been  the  case. 

Pleading  guilty  to  obtaining  money  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses,  Thos.  E.  Nokes, 
North  Market  Street,  this  city,  was  giv¬ 
en  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from  one 
to  five  years  in  the  West  Virginia  peni¬ 
tentiary,  by  the  court  at  Martinsburg  on 
Friday  morning.  Nokes  was  arrested  by 
local  authorities  in  February  and  shortly 
afterward  was  taken  before  Judge  Worth¬ 
ington  and  held  in  $1,000  bail  for  the 
West  Virginia  authorities.  He  was  later 
taken  to  Martinsburg  and  when  brought 
up  for  trial  Friday  confessed  his  guilt. 
— Frederick,  Md.,  Post. 

This  is  the  Nokes  whose  operations 
were  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the 
early  -Winter.  In  Pennsylvania  he  used 
the  name  West  Branch  Seed  Co.,  and  in 
Maryland,  Interstate  Corn  Growers.  In 
all  probability  Nokes  will  secure  his  re¬ 
lease  at  the  end  of  a  year*.  If  this  ac¬ 
complishes  his  reform  the  sentence  might 
be  considered  adequate  for  the  crime.  It 
has  been  our  experience,  however,  that 
when  a  crook  of  this  sort  is  released,  he 
at  once  concocts  some  other  swindling 
scheme  under  a  plan  that  will  not  leave 
him  subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  For 
a  year  at  least  farmers  can  breathe  easi¬ 
ly  as  far  as  Nokes  is  concerned. 


About  three  years  ago  I  invested  $1,000 

with  -  Company,  who  deal  in  feed, 

coal  and  farm  implements.  They  pay  6 
per  cent  interest,  and  are  very  prompt, 
paying  every  six  months,  but  I  cannot  sell 
the  stock.  The  company  will  not  buy  it 
back ;  they  tell  me  if  I  want  to  sell  it 
I  will  have  to  find  a  buyer.  I  bought  the 
stock  from  the  manager,  and  he  told  me 
if  at  any  time  I  wished  to  dispose  of  it 
just  to  let  him  know  and  he  would  see 
that  I  got  my  money.  When  I  went  to 
him  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  sell  he 
said  he  wanted  to  sell  his  own  and  could 
not  find  a  buyer.  I  thought  you  might 
be  able  to  give  me  some  information  as  to 
how  I  could  dispose  of  it,  or  can  I  have 
it  collected?  G.  C. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  of  the  above  subscriber  is 
the  general  one,  in  cases  of  investment  in 
pi’ivate  corporations  and  local  enterprises. 
When  the  investor  wants  to  dispose  of 
the  stock  there  is  no  market  for  it.  In 
this  case  the  company  is  sound  and  con¬ 
ducting  a  profitable  business ;  still  the  in¬ 
dividual  stockholder  can  find  no  pur¬ 
chaser  for  the  stock.  The  company  it¬ 
self  cannot  legally  pxxrcliase  the  stock, 
and  it  is  rarely  safe  to  depend  upon  rep¬ 
resentations  of  an  individual  selling  stock 
to  buy  it  back. 


Sat/e  with 

Harder 


“The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  HP. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 

only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  no  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere — 

Write  tor  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

130  S.WaterSt.,WestBend,Wi%^ 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Hoofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  'I  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark,  N.  }■ 


FARQUHAR 
STEAM  POWER 


FOR  the  big  jobs  where  dependa¬ 
ble  power  is  required,  use  Far- 
quhar  Steam  Engines — thei’e  is 
nothing  to  equal  steam  when  real 
work  is  to  be  done.  The  rated  horse 
power  of  steam  engines  is  about  one- 
third  the  power  developed  on  brake 
test ;  the  initial  cost  and  upkeep  of 
steam  is  very  much  less  than  the  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engine,  Easier  to 
operate.  Burns  coal,  crude  oil  or 
wood,  Less  parts  to  care  for;  simpler 
lubrication,  More  flexibility — wider 
range  of  speed  and  power — Does  the 
work  of  an  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gine  of  thi-ee  times  its  rated  horse¬ 
power. 

Write  for  detailed  description  of  Far- 
quhar  dependable  steam  engines. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430  YORK,  PA. 


WITTE 

ENGINES 


200,000  in  daily 
world-wide  use. 


DIRECT  From  Factory— Wholesale  Prices— Easy 
Terms — No  Interest.  67  years  proves  WITTE 
most  durable,  economical  — -  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construction  —  Valve- 
in-Head  Motor— WICO  Magneto— THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR- LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


rprr  CATALOG  Describes  New 
■  EL  law  Improvements,  New  Low  Prices 

and  Long  Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Witte  Building.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1891  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Pain* 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Oavds  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UTm  Sf  A  Your  Own  f 
f  T  I  llv  Guarantee  • 

Put  down  In  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 
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SILO 


Most  Modem,  MoBt  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  11!  what  size  tilo  »ou  went  so  wa 
ean  quote  factory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis* 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 
Cept  E  London.  Ohio  Est.  190* 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses.  Cora  Cribs,  Grain  Biu 


LESS  THAN  Ox 

yl  Running  Foot  far* 


BBSS 


Think  of  it!  High  duality  Double  Galvan-  \ 
ized  Fencing-  for  less  than  2c  a  foot.  Also  L 
bigr  saving:  on  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  ; 
Metal  and  RollURoofing,  Faints,  etc. 

|  Direct  from  Factory-Freight  Paid/i 

Write  today  for  my  Bit?  Bargrain  Catalog- .1 
It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Every¬ 
thing-  guaranteed.  24  hour  service. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

115  Cleveland,  O.j 

v(15) 
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II  Intensive  Strawberry  | 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

|1  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  | 
H  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  | 
|1  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  | 
11  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  | 
11  gardener  and  small  commercial  | 
II  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  \ 
1 1  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  I 
11  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  \ 

11  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiel(s,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

HELP  wanted,  driver,  farm;  salary,  $54  to  $06 
per  month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must 
be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced  in 
handling  horses  and  general  farm  work,  and 
have  good  references.  Apply  by  letter  to 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP,  wanted,  gardener;  salary  $72  to  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition,  experienced  in  truck 
gardening,  and  have  good  references.  Apply 
by  letter  to  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL, 
681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A-l  market  gardener;  state  wages 
and  references.  I’LANZ’S  FARMHOUSE  RES¬ 
TAURANT,  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  or  man,  wife  and  daughter 
15  years  or  over;  man  to  work  garden  and 
lawn  and  help  wife  with  care  of  men’s  quarters, 
etc.;  woman  to  do  cooking  for  from  10  to  15 
people;  good  wages  and  board  with  three  un¬ 
furnished  rooms  and  bath;  must  have  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  woman  to  man¬ 
age  institution  farm,  approximately  400 
acres;  agricultural  college  graduate;  salary  in¬ 
cludes  living;  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  for  insti¬ 
tution;  30  head  Holstein  cattle;  conscientious 
worker.  ADVERTISER  1885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  woman  as  poultry  manager; 

experienced:  1.000  chicks;  salary  includes  liv¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  1886,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— In  April,  a  cook  at  a  farmhouse, 
taking  Summer  guests;  situated  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  highway,  in  Westminster,  Ver¬ 
mont.  THE  RED  FARMHOUSE,  Tel.  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  15-31. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 


send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — A  cook  in  small  institution  in  coun¬ 
try  ;  must  be  clean  and  quick:  no  objection  to 
woman  with  child.  ADVERTISER  1901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced,  willing,  good-sized, 
moral  man;  100  acres,  good  home,  food,  read¬ 
ing;  state  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
{Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Houseworker  about  April  1;  fruit 
farm,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  kitchen 
work  and  dining  room,  no  laundry ;  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  please  state  salary  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADA’ERTISER  1S98,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Man,  good  teamster  and  general 
farm  worker  for  small  farm  for  year  round 
position;  give  references  and  wages  wanted; 
state  age;  April  1.  ADVERTISER  1942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  grow  grass 
and  develop  pasture  on  143-acre  horse  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  good  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  give  experience  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADA'ERTISER  1935,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  wanted,  couple,  wife  first-class  cook  (no 
washing) ;  man  capable  gardener  for  small 
flower  and,  vegetable  garden;  (one  who  can 
drive  a  car  preferred)  for  all-year  round  posi¬ 
tion,  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County;  three 
adults  in  family;  position  open  about  April  15; 
good  wages;  write,  stating  qualifications  and 
references  to  IRVING  RULAND,  366  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Good  reliable  single  farm  worker, 
Protestant,  American;  no  tobacco;  good  milk¬ 
er.  C.  H.  POMEROY,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  Protestants;  man 
handy-man;  wife  to  cook;  apply,  stating 
wages  expected  to  WM.  VERNON  MELHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  sober  and  industrious, 
for  general  farm  work;  no  dairy;  wages  $50 
month  and  board  to  start.  J.  E.  BULLARD, 
JStormville,  N.  Y. 


TEAMSTERS  wanted  for  large  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADVERTISER  1949,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  farmhand,  for 
general  work  about  farm;  must  be  good  team¬ 
ster  and  dry-hand  milker;  state  age,  experience 
and  wages  desired;  position  open  April  1.  NOR¬ 
MAN  K.  LYKE,  Mgr.,  Mansion  Farms,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

{SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  $75  per  month  and  board.  CHAS.  J. 
MEEKS,  R.  F.  D.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1  assistant  gamekeeper,  sin¬ 
gle;  must  be  experienced  English  pheasant 
rearer  on  large  scale:  state  experience  when  ap¬ 
plying.  P.  O.  BOX  967,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Single  man,  good  farm  teamster,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  crops,  milk  few  cows;  good 
habits,  reference;  $75  month.  WILLIAM  SHAW, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farm  foreman  (working),  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate  near  New  York;  must  understand 
how  to  handle  men;  one  who  is  capable  of  kill¬ 
ing  and  dressing  meat  preferred;  state  wages  re¬ 
quired,  age,  and  number  in  family.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER— New  York  business  man  wants 
couple  for  farm  (Summer  home)  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  30  miles  from  New  York,  three 
miles  from  village;  man  for  garden,  cows,  poul¬ 
try,  gas  engine,  etc. ;  wife  to  make  butter  and 
help  in  house  occasionally;  unfurnished  cottage; 
reply  giving  nationality,  ages,  former  experi¬ 
ences,  wages  expected ;  enclose  copy  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


AVANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work,  year 
round,  and  generally  useful;  address,  stating 
age  and  salary  expected  to  BOX  164,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 


TAVO  women  or  man  and  wife  to  cook,  serve 
meals  and  keep  house  clean  for  family  of  two 
adults,  three  young  children  and  nurse;  living 
in  country  five  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  good  plain  cooking  required; 
experience  in  waiting  not  necessary  if  neat  and 
willing  to  learn;  reference.  AVrite  MRS.  VAN 
NESS  PHILIP,  Mayport,  Florida. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm  in  Eastern  New  York;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  boarders  taken;  never  more 
than  14  people.  ADVERTISER  1939,  care  Rural 
New-YTorker. 


MAN  as  attendant  in  private  sanatorium  for 
mental  patients,  also  to  do  gardening  and 
lawn  work,  etc. ;  $60  per  month,  board  and 
laundry;  apply  with  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  year  round  position 
as  teamster;  for  particulars  write  JAMES 
COFFIN,  Siasconset,  Mass. 

AA’ ANTED — April  1,  married  couple;  man  must 
know  how  to  play  golf  and  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  building  a  golf  course;  woman  must  be 
a  capable  cook.  ADA’ERTISER  1958,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

REAL  opportunity,  share  farmer  desired;  60 
acres  in  market  garden  section;  joins  small 
community  near  Freehold;  school  on  farm;  new 
7-room  house.  ELLAA’OOD  DOUGLASS,  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Capable  young  woman,  assist  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  several  roomers;  $10.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Reliable  boy  or  single  man,  farm 
bred  to  help  on  farm:  state  experience  and 
wages  desired.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully, 

N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS,  active  young  man  wanted  on 
large  poultry  .farm;  farm  raised  preferred; 
good  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age, 
height,  weight  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Good  married  man  on  general  truck 
and  dairy  farm  who  can  handle  help;  wife  to 
board  1-3  men  if  necessary;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  house  and  usual  privileges.  O.  J. 
KARLINGER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  and 
fruit  farm;  must  be  able  to  handle  team  and 
use  ordinary  farm  tools;  wages  $60  per  month 
and  keep;  in  replying  please  state  experience. 
SPRINGBROOK  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — AA’oman  for  housework  and  some 
cooking;  must  like  children;  farm  house,  all 
improvements;  two  adults,  one  child;  state 
wages  desired;  state  age.  MRS.  H.  L.  LAIB, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Single  Protestant  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  neat  and  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  also  good  dry-hand  milker;  good  working 
conditions  with  modern  improvements  •  and 
equipment;  state  salary  desired  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  152,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — A  married  man  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work  on  a  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  1S50,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — A  woman  to  do  housework  part  of 
the  time;  preferably  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
can  also  be  employed  about  a  country  place. 
ADA’ERTISER  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Four  sober  men  to  work  on  farm; 

two  understand  tractor  and  truck.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Elderly  man  for  light  farm  work 
and  help  around  the  house;  must  be  clean, 
fairly  intelligent,  no  booze  or  cigarettes;  small 
wages  and  good  home  to  right  man.  E.  AVIL- 
LIAMS,  R.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  useful  man  for  Long  Island  coun¬ 
try  place;  keep  one  cow,  100  chickens,  vege¬ 
table,  flower  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  knowledge 
simple  machinery  necessary;  married,  Protes¬ 
tant;  all  year  position;  unfurnished  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  light,  heat,  1  qt.  milk,  vege¬ 
tables  given;  wages  $100.  ADA’ERTISER  1967, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
no  dairy,  to  live  in  good  tenant  house  or  board 
with  us;  wife  to  assist  with  housework.  MOR¬ 
RIS  JARRETT,  No.  51,  Horsham,  Pa. 

AA’ANTED — -April  1,  competent  gardener;  wife 
to  board  help;  no  small  children;  gentleman’s 
estate,  AVestcliester  County.  ADA’ERTISER 

1965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  married,  wanted  for  private  house, 
Rockland  County;  man  must  be  good  garden¬ 
er  and  chauffeur;  woman  good  cook;  first-class 
references  required;  apply  stating  salary.  JOHN 
HEYMAN,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Barclay  7347. 

WANTED  on  farm,  single  man ;  must  have  ex¬ 
perience;  $50  per  month,  board,  room  and 
laundry.  ADA’ERTISER  1973,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Cow  man,  Holland  Dutch  preferred; 

good  milker,;  married;  wife  to  board  three 
men;  wages  $100  monthly;  cottage,  light  and 
fuel.  ADVERTISER  1974,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  and  wife,  no  children;  small  farm, 
two  in  family;  man  entire  charge  farm;  wife 
entire  charge  owner’s  home;  reference  previous 
farmer  employer;  good  wages.  EDAA’ARD  SAN¬ 
BORN,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  couple  for  dairy  farm  in 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.;  man  to  help  with 
chores  and  garden;  wife  general  housework; 
couple  wishing  good  home  in  preference  to 
high  wages;  also  two  single  men;  must  be 
good  milkers;  $50  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GAMEKEEPER  wanted;  single  man,  experienced 
pheasant  raiser;  good  wages  to  suitable  man. 
GLENMERE  GAME  FARM,  Chester,  Orange  Co., 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Immediately,  man,  married,  fruit 
farm;  good  house;  experience  not  necessary. 
BOX  B,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  white,  to  do  housework  and  care  for 
lawn;  references.  MRS.  RAYMOND  S.  SCO- 
A’lL,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


* 

WANTED — On  large  poultry  plant,  Central  New 
Jersey,  poultryman  and  wife;  experience  de¬ 
sired  but  not  essential;  wife  to  board  five  men 
during  Summer  months  and  two  or  three  during 
AVinter;  man  must  be  good  worker  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  part  of  the  day  on  Sundays;  every¬ 
thing  in  house  furnished  for  housekeeping  and 
$1  per  day  for  each  man  boarded;  references 
required;  position  open  May  1.  ADA’ERTISER 
1998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  work  around  place  and  drive 
team;  state  age  and  wages  expected  with 
house  if  married.  RIDGEFIELD  FLORIST  & 
NURSERY,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  farm  work; 

wife  to  keep  five  boarders  in  modern  house; 
liberal  salary  and  allowance;  location.  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  ADA’ERTISER  2002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEALTHY  Protestant  girl  or  boy,  through 
school,  steady  position;  help  with  lighter 
part  all  kinds  farm  work ;  treat  as  one  of  fami¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  2003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER  and  blacksmith;  handy  man  able 
to  do  all  kinds  of  general  repair  work  on 
buildings  and  equipment.  STRATHGLASS 
FARA1,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  dry-hand  milker;  also  farm 
teamster  and  one  or  two  men  for  general 
work  around  farm.  STRATHGLASS  FARM, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  man  to  run  farm  near 
Georgetown,  Conn.;  not  much  farming  done; 
must  be  handy  at  small  repairs,  garden,  small 
orchard;  cow  and  two  horses  kept;  reply  with 
references  stating  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  private  estate; 

man  for  general  farm  work ;  woman  to  board 
four  to  six  men.  AV.  C.  AVHIPPLE,  AVenga 
Farm,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


ALL  AROUND  young  man  on  small  Long  Island 
farm;  wages  $50.  Address  A.  S.  POST,  475 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Married  man,  30  to  50,  to  take 
charge  of  Ayrshire  herd  of  30  animals;  must 
be  first-class  milker,  and  thoroughly  understand 
mixing  balanced  ration,  feeding,  calf  raising  and 
thorough  sterilization  of  utensils,  and  grade  A 
milk;  all  cows  recorded,  accredited  herd;  build¬ 
ings  new,  pressure  water,  electric  light;  must 
board  helper;  no  farming;  references  required; 
permanent  employment  for  the  right  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  fruit  and  farm  crops 
on  shares,  and  about  the  house  between  times. 
AVrite  ADVERTISER  1985,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife;  man  to  do  farm'  and  dairy 
work,  and  wife  to  cook  for  hired  help;  $100 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  1987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  gardener  for  new  private 
place  in  Long  Island;  must  be  neat,  reliable 
and  good  habits;  steady  position  to  right  man; 
give  age,  nationality,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Adress  R.  GUEX,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  reliable,  married  man, 
to  do  general  work  on  homestead;  references 
required;  $80  monthly,  cottage,  wood,  milk  and 
garden.  ADA’ERTISER  2011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  private  place;  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  plain  gardening,  etc. ;  wages 
$50,  room  and  board;  state  age,  nationality  and 
reference.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  gardener,  superintendent, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate;  American, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  all  branches; 
capable,  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  qualified,  successful  farm-dairy 
manager;  tie  down  to  high-class  position; 
scienced,  practical;  sterling  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANXIOUSLY  wanting  permanent  position,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  strictly  temperate,  white,  single, 
American;  raise  100  barrels  quality  potatoes 
acre,  flowers,  etc.;  bricklayer,  useful;  no  lying 
propositions  considered  or  misrepresentations; 
$65-$85  month,  full  board,  warm  room.  FARM¬ 
ER  GEORGE,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tell  hours, 
facts,  truths. 


HERDSMAN,  American,  experienced  in  breeding, 
feeding,  milk  production,  A.  R.  work,  dairying 
and  care  of  all  farm  animals;  best  of  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  1893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  butter  maker; 

married,  no  children;  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  also  experienced  in  poultry.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  orchard  work;  6 
years’ .  practical  experience  in  commercial  or¬ 
charding;  honest  and  reliable;  available  around 
April  20.  ADVERTISER  1907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  herdsman  or 
test  cow  work;  thoroughly  experienced  and  re¬ 
liable;  references.  ADVERTISER  1945,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Experienced  young  man, 
single,  21  years  of  age.  high  school  education, 
wants  position  on  an  up-to-date  dairy  in  barn 
or  on  milk  route.  STANLEY  GI.IDDEN,  Box  N, 
Plainville,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  American,  Christian,  middle- 
aged,  accustomed  to  farm  life,  good  health, 
desires  work  on  farm.  BOX  146,  Albany,  AA’is. 


DANISH  boy,  farm  raised,  23  years  old,  just 
coming  to  this  country,  wants  a  position 
on  a  farm,  preferably  in  New  Jersey  State. 
Care  MAGNUS  LADEFOGED,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box 
273,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Barn  work  on  clean,  modern  stock 
farm,  by  single  man,  good  milker,  clean 
habits.  ADVERTISER  1951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  caretaker,  gardener,  chauf¬ 
feur;  suburban  estate;  American,  middle-aged, 
married:  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man;  cook 
on  farm  or  estate.  MARTIN  PETIT,  553  Sec¬ 
ond  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  reliable  man,  single,  24,  German  na¬ 
tionality,  desires  farm  position  at  once,  as 
experienced  tractor  man;  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  references  if  required.  ADVERTISER 
1954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience:  Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  experienced,  intelligent, 
single,  age  33,  wants  position  on  small  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  state  details,  salary  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  1969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  experienced  all  branches,  es¬ 
pecially  the  breeding  and  handling  of  live 
stock.  ADA’ERTISER  1960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager;  can  handle  all 
details;  years  of  experience.  ADVERTISER 
1961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  stock  farm,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM  manager  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  building  up  large  stock  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  OR  before  May  1,  farm  manager  would  like 
to  connect  with  farm  where  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  would  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1964, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  dairyman  and  general  farmer;  German, 
24,  Protestant;  wants  position  on  first-class 
farm,  (dairy  farm  preferred) ;  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairy,  general  farming,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery;  good  references.  Address  inquiries, 
FELDMAN,  1029  South  Main,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position,  accountant  manager,  farm 
or  estate.  ADVERTISER  1972,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man,  experienced 
in  purebred  cattle,  also  saddle  horses.  R.  C. 
PARKER,  293  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  no  children;  experienced  in 
operating  and  repairing  of  trucks,  tractors 
and  farm  machinery;  wants  job;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STABLE  foreman,  married,  open  for  position; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  breeding,  raising 
and  training;  thoroughbred  horses  and  hunters, 
etc.;  steady  and  reliable;  reference.  Write  P. 
AV.  AA’EAA’ER,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  herdsman;  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  understands  feeding,  care 
of  calves  and  butter  making;  tester’s  license; 
references;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  position  April  1  as  working 
superintendent;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  estate  gardening  and  farming;  stock  and 
crops  and  all  kinds  of  pumping  outfits;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  A-l  personal  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER.  1997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged  woman,  wants 
position  in  motherless  home;  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  647,  G.  P.  O.,  New  York. 


POSITION  on  poultry  farm,  about  the  15th  of 
April;  single,  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
2001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  girls  want  housework  together;  no  cook¬ 
ing.  GLADYS  WING,  Girdle  Ridge  Farm, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  institution  executive  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a 
children’s  home,  truant  school  or  detention 
home;  wife  experienced  matron;  qualifications 
will  bear  rigid  investigation.  ADVERTISER 
2009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHOULD  you  be  looking  for  a  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  settled  habits  who  knows  how  to  do 
things  and  is  accustomed  to  directing  others 
in  practically  any  line  which  a  patron  of  this 
page  is  likely  to  be  interested  in.  ADA’ERTISER 
2008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GF^D  all  around  mechanic  wants  steady  job; 

carpentry,  concrete  work,  painting,  plumbing, 
farm  machinery;  married,  with  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  as  caretaker;  neat  habits,  steady 
worker;  understand  vegetable  gardening, 
lawns,  out-of-door  flowers;  good  with  poultry, 
drive  car;  middle-aged,  with  family;  reliable. 
ADA’ERTISER  2006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  (no  cEil- 
dren)  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  man  good 
gardener,  lawns  and  poultry  (no  cows) ;  wife 
will  assist  at  housework  or  cook;  references; 
permanent  only.  ADA’ERTISER  1992,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — By  single  farm  superintend¬ 
ent;  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry;  can  handle  help;  references 
the  best.  ADA'ERTISER  2004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  and  reliable  farmer  wishes 
position  as  a  farm  manager.  ADVERTISER 
1981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker  or  similar  position  on 
gentleman’s  place;  congenial  place,  appreciat¬ 
ed  more  than  high  wages;  am  middle-aged, 
American,  can  milk,  good  with  poultry;  bank 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  1982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  as  working  manager,  single;  on 
gentleman's  or  lady’s  country  estate;  under¬ 
stand  all  kinds  of  farming,  first-class  dairying, 
gardening  and  general  upkeep;  reliable  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  1986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Part-time  work  with  poultry  in  ex¬ 
change  for  rent  of  small  house  by  married 
woman,  no  children;  husband  commuting  to 
New  York  City.  ADA’ERTISER  1988,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  high-grade  herdsman  desires 
position;  married;  practical  farmer  all 
branches  up-to-date  farming,  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  care  and  management  purebred  dairy 
cattle,  feeding  and  fitting  for  large  production, 
show  ring,  the  breeding  of  same  for  type  and 
production;  made  some  large  records,  have  made 
hobby  producing  high-grade  milk  with  a  low  bac¬ 
teria  count;  three  milkers  in  family;  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  19S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  practical  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
1990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUAKER-TRAINED  family  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  agriculture  will  operate  farm  on 
share  or  salary  basis;  if  you  have  a  good  farm 
we  will  make  it  better.  ADA’ERTISER  1994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LET’S  GO  in  partnership;  my  labor  against 
your  Capital,  to  produce  strawberries,  peaches, 
potatoes,  poultry,  or  other  combination  profitable 
in  your  locality.  ADVERTISER  1995,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DITCHER,  tile  draining  a  specialty;  25  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER  1996,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  535. 
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GEORGE  H.  PARKER 

R.  R.  9,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

!k  .  PARKER  says:  “I  have 
worn  Ball-Band  rubber  footwear 
for  twenty  years,  so  when  the 
Mishko  Shoe  came  out  I  thought 
I  would  see  if  the  Red  Ball  on 
work  shoes  meant  as  much  as  it 
does  on  rubbers.  It  does. 

“I  used  to  have  to  resole  my 
shoes  two  or  three  times,  at  a  cost 
of  50  to  60  cents  each  time  if  I 
put  the  soles  on  myself,  or  $1.00 
or  $1.25  if  I  had  them  resoled  in 
town.  I  don’t  have  to  bother 
about  resoling  at  all  with  the 
Mishko  Shoes,  because  the  Mish¬ 
ko  sole  lasts  as  long  as  the  uppers 
and  at  the  same  time  outlasts  two 
or  three  ordinary  soles. 

“I  pay  a  little  more  for  the  Mish¬ 
ko  Shoes  to  begin  with,  but  that 
isn’t  the  way  to  figure  it.  Look 
what  I  save  in  resoling  costs,  not 
to  mention  the  time  lost  in  doing 
it  and  the  discomfort  of  walking 
around  on  rough  ground  in  soles 
getting  thinner  and  thinner.  No, 
sir,  unless  I  see  a  Red  Ball  on  the 
heel  of  a  shoe,  I  don’t  buy  it.” 


He  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
with  Mr.  Koch,  the  only  man  on  the 
Rawleigh  Farms  who  dares  get  into 
a  pen  with  him  without  a  hurdle. 
“Looking  after  1000  head  of  pure- 
blood  hogs,”  says  Mr.  Koch,  “re¬ 
quires  a  lot  of  footwork  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of 


ground.  I  find  the  Ball-Band  heavy 
dull  sandal  the  most  convenien  t  over¬ 
shoe  for  all-round  farm  wear.  It  is 
heavy  enough  for  most  wet  weather 
outdoors  and  yet  light  enough  for 
work  in  the  hog  house.  It  keeps 
my  feet  off  the  cold  concrete  floors, 
and  yet  keeps  my  shoes  dry  whea  I 
have  to  step  in  the  mud  or  wet. 

“I  always  ask  for  Ball-Band  rub¬ 
bers  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade 
mark  because  experience  has  taught 
me  it  pays  to  do  so.” 


They  have  solved 

the  work  shoe  problem 

These  men,  whether  working  around  the  house, 
in  the  barn  or  on  the  job,  say  that  the  Mishko 
Shoe  gives  them  more  comfort  and  longer 
wear  than  any  other  shoe  they’ve  ever  worn. 


HENRY  MARTIN 

Clinton,  Mass. 

^BOUGHT  a  pair  of  Ball-Band 
Moccasin  Work  Shoes  about  18 
months  ago,  and  the  original 
soles  have  not  yet  worn  out. 

“I  am  a  line  inspector  employed 
by  the  New  England  Power  Co. 
and  my  work  takes  me  through 
the  hardest  of  walking  through 
swamps,  woods  and  all  kinds  of 
hard,  rough  going. 

“They  are  the  best  wearing 
shoes  I  have  ever  had,  and  will 
continue  to  wear  them  and  tell 
my  friends  about  them.” 


TENDING  market,  raising  hogs,  or 
stringing  telephone  wires  is  work  that 
puts  footwear  to  severe  tests.  Millions 
of  outdoor  workers  all  over  the  United 
States,  like  those  quoted  here,  have  found 
from  years  of  experience  that  the  one  sure 
way  to  get  not  only  foot  comfort  but  also 
more  days  ivear  in  rubber  and 
woolen  footwear  is  to  ask  for 
Ball-Band  and  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark.  They  also  get 
the  same  long  service  out  of  work 
shoes  that  are  now  a  part  of  the 
Ball-Band  line.  These  are  known 


as  the  Mishko  Shoes.  The  soles  are  a 
special  Ball-Band  product  and  outwear 
two  or  three  ordinary  soles.  You  can  have 
them  either  nailed  or  sewed  on.  Mishko 
Shoes  are  also  made  with  high  lace  tops. 

They  are  sold  by  most  Ball-Band  dealers, 
and  there  are  Ball-Band  dealers 
everywhere.  If  you  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  what  you  want,  write 
us  for  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer 
who  can  fit  you.  Mishawaka  Rubber 
&  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  333  Water  St., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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1-Ton  Truck  complete  <j} 
with  Stake  Body 


for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


680 


t.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Quality  Features  of  the  world  s 
most  popular  gear-shift  truck/ 


Chevrolet  is  the  world’s  most  popular 
gear-shift  truck  because  it  offers,  at 
amazingly  low  prices,  scores  of  quality 
features  not  found  on  any  other  haul¬ 
age  unit  in  the  low  price  field. 

These  all  contribute  to  the  modern 
design  which  has  made  Chevrolet 
Trucks  famous  the  world  over  for  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  transportation, 
slow  depreciation,  handling  ease  and 
driving  comfort.  Included  in  the  list 
are  numerous  recent  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  of  the  utmost  importance, 
such  as — AC  oil  filter  and  AC  air 
cleaner  to  protect  the  motor  from  ex¬ 
cessive  wear  and  to  maintain  at  its 
peak  efficiency  the  smooth,  effortless 
power  for  which  Chevrolet’s  motor 
has  long  been  famous. 

Other  new  features  are  an  improved 
transmission  and  new  gear-shift  lever; 
a  new  and  more  conveniently  located 
emergency  brake;  crowned  fenders; 
a  new  radiator  of  greater  cooling  ca¬ 
pacity;  a  new  17-inch  steering  wheel 


— and  even  bullet-type  headlamps 
have  been  added  to  give  a  distinctive 
touch  of  smartness. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new 
quality  features  offered  you  in  Chev¬ 
rolet  Trucks — in  addition  to  the  6-inch 
channel  steel  frame,  super-rugged  rear 
axle,  oversize  brakes,  semi-elliptic 
springs  set  parallel  to  the  load,  and 
numerous  other  examples  of  truck- 
type  construction  that  long  ago  swept 
Chevrolet  to  unrivalled  sales  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  field  of  gear-shift  trucks. 

If  you  want  the  utmost  in  commercial 
transportation  combined  with  true 
economy,  see  the  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer.  Have  him  show  you  why 
Chevrolet  T rucks  have  been  the  choice 
of  so  many  thousands  of  buyers — 
from  men  who  operate  only  a  single 
unit,  to  large  companies  which  main¬ 
tain  huge  fleets.  Have  him  give  you  a 
trial  load  demonstration — have  him 
prove  the  advantages  of  buying  a 
Chevrolet  Truck! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


The  famous  Chevrolet 
valve-in-head  motor  has 
been  made  even  more  de¬ 
pendable— witheven  great¬ 
er  operating  economy. 


A  new  AC  Air 
Cleaner  prevents 
dirt  and  grit  getting 
inside  the  motor — 
assuring  longer  life. 


A  modern,  3-speed 
transmission  pro¬ 
vides  proper  gear 
ratiosformaximum 
power  under  every 
condition. 


1-Ton  Truck 
Stake  Body  OOU 
1-Ton  Truck  $ 

Chassis 


1-Ton  Truck 
Panel  Body 
V^'Ton  Truck  $ 


The  new  AC  Oil 
Filter  removes  all 
foreign  particles 
from  the  crankcase 
oil— providing  for 
fewer  oil  changes 
and  longer  engine 
life. 


The  rugged  Chevrolet  rear  axle  possesses 
abundant  strength  and  stamina  for  the 
heaviest  haulage  duty — giving  faultless 
performance  under  every  condition. 


The  instrument  panel  is  conven¬ 
iently  located  and  is  complete  with 
speedometer,  oil  gauge,  ammeter. 


A  husky,  6"  channel  steel  frame  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  long  life  and 
faultless  performance  of  Chevrolet 
Trucks. 


Heavy,  extra-leaved  semi-elliptic  springs— 
setparallelto  theframe— effectively  cushion 
the  load  and  chassis  against  road  shocks. 
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Buy  Your  Alfalfa  Seed  Early 

Clover  Scarcity  Increases  Alfalfa  Demand 
Precautions  to  Secure  Seed  Purity 


HE  CLOVER  SEED  SITUATION.— 
The  high  price  of  Red  clover  and  Al- 
sike  seed  this  year,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  1926  crop,  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise  in  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  L.  F.  Graber,  secretary  of 
Wisconsin’s  famous  Alfalfa  order.  He  holds  this 
opinion  because  along  with  the  small  crop  of  clover 
seed  we  had  a  fairly  good  crop  of  Alfalfa,  so  it  is 
going  to  be  just  as  cheap  to  sow  a  good  grade  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  this  Spring  as  to  sow  clover.  Prof.  Graber 
points  out  that  never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  clover  seed  been  any  scarcer  than  it  is  this  year. 
He  says  this  is  partly  due  to  our  own  small  1926 
crop,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  staining  law, 
which  requires  that  all  imported  clover  seed  and 
Alfalfa  seed  be  stained  to  indicate  its  place  of  origin, 
is  keeping  out  a  great  deal  of  undesirable  southern- 
grown  foreign  seed  that  formerly  flood¬ 
ed  the  country.  We  produced  67,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  clover  seed  in  1925  and  im¬ 
ported  20,000,000  lbs.,  but  our  1926  crop 
fell  to  48,000,000  lbs.  and  imports 
dropped  to  the  low  level  of  12,000,000. 

This  makes  a  clover  seed  deficit  of  27,- 
000,000  lbs.  because  we  had  a  very 
small  carry  over  of  the  1925  crop.  Our 
importation  of  Alsike  clover  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  alone 
dropped  from  6,000,000  lbs.  in  1925  to 
only  500,000  in  1926.  As  a  result  of 
these  shortages  Red  clover  is  being 
quoted  at  around  40  cents  a  pound  and 
Alsike  and  Mammoth  are  bringing 
about  the  same  price. 

USE  MORE  ALFALFA.— “Bad  as 
this  may  sound,”  says  Graber,  “let’s  be 
thankful  that  Alfalfa  seed  is  going  to 
be  cheaper.  The  best  of  certified 
Grimm  can  be  purchased  now  at  about 
the  same  price  as  clover.  Common  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  from  Montana  and  South 
Dakota  is  about  the  same  price  as 
usual.  With  the  high  price  of  clover, 
the  natural  thing  for  all  North  Central 
and  Eastern  States  to  do  will  be  to  sow 
Alfalfa,  and  while  I  may  be  mistaken, 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  price  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  will  take  a  pretty  good  jump 
before  Spring  seeding  begins.  If  the 
supply  should  run  short  toward  the 
last  of  March,  only  the  lower  grades 
of  seed  are  apt  to  be  available.  It  is 
rarely  good  economy  to  plant  a  low 
grade  of  any  kind  of  seed,  so  to  get  the 
best  price  and  the  best  quality,  it 
looks  as  though  the  time  to  buy  is 
now.  There  are  good  stocks  of  Grimm, 

Canadian  variegated,  and  common 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  Alfalfa 
seed,  but  it  is  probably  best  not  to 
postpone  too  long  the  purchase  of  a 
seed  supply.” 

THE  WISCONSIN  SEED  LAW.  — 

Wisconsin  Alfalfa  growers  will  be  protected  against 
the  evils  of  the  affidavit  Grimm  seed  dealers  this 
year  because  a  ruling  was  passed  last  October  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  any  Alfalfa  seed  in  that  State 
under  the  name  of  Grimm  unless  it  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  sealed  and  certified  by  some  recognized 
State  official.  This  ruling  has  caused  considerable 
comment  among  seed  dealers  all  over  the  country. 
Probably  it  would  be  too  drastic  to  apply  this  regu¬ 
lation  to  all  the  Northern  States,  but  Wisconsin’s  ex¬ 
ample  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  unscrupulous 
seed  dealers  who  in  the  past  have  paid  a  two-cent 
premium  for  all  common  Alfalfa  seed  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  signify  wras  “affidavit  Grimm.”  Many  of 
the  seed  producers  of  the  West  who- had  such  weedy 
or  mixed  fields  that  they  could  not  sell  their  seed 
through  the  Idaho  Grimm  Seed  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  sold  it  to  dealers  as  affidavit  Grimm,  and  farm¬ 
ers  over  the  country  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  buying  Grimm  seed  when  they  bought  it. 
A.  J.  Ogaard,  seed  commissioner  for  Montana  and 
president  of  the  National  Seed  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation,  is  opposed  to  the  system  of  selling  affidavit 
Grimm  both  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  and  from 


that  of  the  seed  dealers.  He  says  that  if  we  allow 
the  practice  to  continue,  the  dealer  is  going  to  meet 
with  the  competition  of  the  man  who  buys  Kansas 
common  and  resells  it  as  northern  grown  Grimm. 
Pie  holds  that  even  though  an  occasional  lot  of  re¬ 
liable  “affidavit”  seed  may  be  picked  up,  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  seed  will  tend  to  encourage  grow¬ 
ers  to  produce  independent  of  State  certification,  to 
the  inevitable  detriment  of  the  industry. 

IS  GRIMM  LOSING  HARDINESS?— Nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  pedigreed  Grimm  Alfalfa  seed  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  now  produced  in  Idaho  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  setting  is  so  much  better  there  than 
in  Minnesota,  the  original  home  of  this  plant.  The 
question  has  sometimes  been  asked  if  this  will  not 
result  in  a  loss  in  hardiness.  'When  we  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  Prof.  Graber  he  replied  that  the  hardiness  of 
Grimm  seems  to  be  a  fixed  genetic  character.  To 


Single  Plant  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  Groivn  in  Idaho,  Producing  15  Ounces  of  High-grade 

Seed .  Fig.  227 


ling,  Idaho  section,  as  nearly  every  farmer  in  this 
area  is  an  Alfalfa  seed  grower  and  none  of  them 
produces  more  than  one  variety  of  seed.  A  deputy 
inspector  seals  the  bags  of  thrashed  seed  as  they 
come  from  the  machine  so  no  mixing  can  take  place 
after  the  seed  is  thrashed. 

RIGID  REGULATIONS. — Before  a  field  can  be 
listed  for  pedigree  in  the  association  it  must  comply 
with  a  very  rigid  set  of  regulations.  If  any  Alfalfa 
has  been  growm  on  the  land  before,  the  field  may  not 
be  registered  for  four  years  after  the  land  is  broken 
up  and  Ijjvo  cultivated  crops  have  l#ef?> removed.  It 
must  be  sown  with  short  pedigree  seed  that  has  been 
grown  either  on  the  original  Grimm  plots  in  Min¬ 
nesota  or  secured  from  one  of  the  six  Idaho  farmers 
who  have  their  seed  fields  under  special  inspection 
and  care.  After  the  seedlings  come  up  the  field  must 
be  inspected  for  any  old  Alfalfa  plants.  None  may 
remain  if  the  field  is  to  be  registered. 
The  field  must  also  be  inspected  in  the 
blossom  stage  to  detect  any  common 
plants  or  any  obnoxious  wrneds.  If 
certain  noxious  w'eeds  that  produce 
seeds  which  cleaning  machinery  will 
not  remove  are  found,  the  field  cannot 
be  registered.  These  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  regulations  insure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean,  pure  seed  of  known 
origin.  We  asked  several  men  if  mix¬ 
ing  will  not  follow  from  the  use  of 
irrigation  water.  While  this  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  contamination  writh 
common  Alfalfa  seed  and  Swreet  clover, 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  had 
it  that  the  Alfalfa  plants  along  the 
ditch  banks  produce  very  little  seed,  be¬ 
cause  Alfalfa  seed  setting  usually  takes 
place  only  under  comparatively  dry 
conditions. 

These  rigid  rules  are  required  be¬ 
cause  the  naked  eye  cannot  detect  the 
difference  between  the  less  valuable 
common  and  the  more  valuable  Grimm. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  us  to  find  so 
many  farmers  who  could  abide  by  the 
rules  so  their  seed  wmuld  have  a  high 
guaranteed  quality.  It  is  this  high 
quality  and  the  confidence  the  farmers 
of  the  Northern  States  have  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  these  fhrmers,  around  Blackfoot, 
to  develop  such  a  fine  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation.  DR.  GUY  A.  PETERSON. 

Wisconsin. 


Thrashing  Grimm  Alfalfa  on  an  Idaho  Seed  Farm.  Fig  228 

quote  him,  “There  has  been  no  significant  loss  in  har¬ 
diness  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  from  being  grown  under 
less  rigorous  conditions  than  in  Minnesota.  The 
significant  losses  in  hardiness  do  not  come  from  the 
climate,  but  from  mixtures  with  common  Alfalfa 
which  occur  by  cross-pollination,  seed  mixtures  in 
thrashing  and  handling,  and  volunteer  plants  of  com¬ 
mon  Alfalfa  in  newly  planted  fields  of  Grimm.” 

GUARDING  SEED  PURITY.  —  We  visited  the 
Blackfoot  warehouse  of  the  Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers’  Association  last  August.  Nothing  but 
Grimm  seed  is  handled  in  this  warehouse,  and  since 
a  government  deputy  seed  warden  is  always  on  hand 
to  break  the  seals  on  the  sacks  as  they  come  from 
the  thrashing  machines,  and  seal  them  again,  after 
cleaning,  with  a  lead  seal  of  the  State,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  mixing  common  with  Grimm  in  this 
warehouse.  Tracing  the  seed  backwards  we  find 
that  most  of  the  producers  of  Grimm  seed  for  this 
association  thrash  only  this  one  variety  of  Alfalfa. 

If  common  seed  has  been  thrashed  the  separator  is 
always  thoroughly  cleaned  before  a  Grimm  job  is 
started.  The  fields  of  the  common  variety  are  be¬ 
coming  scarcer  and  scarcer  in  the  Springfield-Ster¬ 


The  Cost  of  the  Cull 

That  article  by  T.  T.  J.  on  page 
401,  entitled  “Farm  Products  Mi¬ 
nus  Culls  Equals  Profits,”  ought  to  be 
printed  in  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  year.  It  should  be  read,  not  once, 
but  several  times  by  everyone  who 
raises  foodstuffs  to  sell,  and  having 
been  read  it  should  be  taken  to  heart.  Ten  years 
ago,  at  this  writing,  we  were  still  city  people,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  profitable  business,  our  well-desired  suc¬ 
cess  depending  on  the  service  we  gave.  Several 
considerations  entered  into  our  decision  to  move  to 
the  country  and  endeavor  to  get  a  living  from  the 
soil  in  one  way  or  another.  We  rented  a  20-acre 
farm  10  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  com¬ 
menced.  our  experiment.  We  did  not  give  up  the 
city  business  till  a  year  later,  for  we  realized  that 
we  were  entering  upon  something  entirely  new'  to  us, 
and  that  we  should  be  faced  with  losses  owing  to 
our  inexperience.  The  first  year  we  did  very  little ; 
we  read,  observed,  talked  with  our  neighbors,  and 
sought  to  discover  what  we  could  do  which  would 
most  surely  give  us  a  reasonably  good  living.  We 
settled  upon  egg  production  and  strawberries.  We 
lived  upon  that  rented  farm  seven  years,  paid  $300 
cash  rent  per  year,  lived  better  than  w'e  ever  had 
done  in  the  city,  saved  money  enough  to  make  a 
Aery  substantial  payment  on  our  present  home  and 
erect  all  necessary  buildings  here,  and  left  behind 
us  land  so  greatly  improved  that  the  owmer,  a 
widow,  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  it  for  $4,000  more 
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than  she  had  valued  it  at  when  we  moved  on  it.  We 

4 1  *  >  '  * 

have  never,  till  this  year,  kept  more  than  500  layers ; 
we  never  again  will  keep  more.  My  husband  worked 
lip  a  private  trade  for  our  eggs,  amounting  to  around 
ilo  dozen  per  week.  These  eggs  are  cleaned,  can- 
died  and  packed  in  cartons,  delivered  every  Monday, 
and  priced  from  10  to  15  cents  above  the  highest 
wholesale  quotation.  Small  eggs  are  packed  separ¬ 
ately  and  sold  at  slightly  lower  prices  to  a  couple  of 
hoarding-houses.  When  eggs  are  scarce  our  cus¬ 
tomers  accept  our  reduction  of  quantity  without  .a 
murmur,  some  doing  without  eggs  entirely  for  weeks 
until  we  can  serve  them  again.  Our  surplus  eggs 
are  taken  gladly  by  one  of  Washington’s  large  deal¬ 
ers  in  eggs  and  dairy  products,  and  while  other  ship¬ 
pers  must  wait  for  their  checks  until  their  eggs  have 
Wen  candied,  we  are  paid  the  highest  quotation  on 
tile  spot.  The  answer  ?  Quality  ! 

'  Oli  the  place  we  rented  was  a  home  orchard  of 
about  '30  apple  trees  of  several  varieties,  and  a 
dozen  or -so  of  Kieffer 'pears.  Our  apples  have  been 
sold  ‘through  the  same  commission  merchant  as  our 
neighbors’  .apples,  but  at  twice  the  price.  The  an¬ 
swer?  Clean,  even-sized,  well-colored  fruit.  No  culls. 

We  have  sold  Kieffer  pears  at  $2.50  a  bushel  when 
our  neighbors  had  to  haul  theirs  home  again.  We 
always  considered  that  when  the  market  was  glutted 
with  small,  dirty,  knotty  fruit,  that  was  the  time 
when  our  baskets  of  clean,  large,  even  fruit  would 
shine  like  jewels.  Well,  they  did ! 

We  grow  only  a  berry  patch  as  large  as  we  our- 
'  ■  *»  •• .  '  , 

selves  can  pick.  No  green,  gritty,  mashed  berries  in 
our  crates.  As  a, result  they  are  sold  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  unloaded  at  the  commission  merchants 
and  at  top-of-tlie-market  prices. 

A  word  more  about  our  Retail  egg  trade.  It  takes 
my  husband  one  day  each  week  to  make  his  de¬ 
liveries;  it  nets  us  $500  per  year  above  what  we 
should  have  received  had  we  sold  those  same  eggs 
at  wholesale.  Granted  that  not  everyone  can  do  as 
we '  do,  yet  there  are  many  who  could,  yet  do 
not,  or  when  they  try  it,  cannot  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  from  the  city  buyer’s  viewpoint 
a  vast  gulf  yawns  between  clean,  fresh  eggs  and 
dirty,  fresh  eggs.  Lacking  other  means  of  testing 
desirability,  the  city  buyer  buys  with  her  eyes.  This 
year  the  potatoes  on  the  Washington  market  have 
certainly  been  an  unappetizing  lot;  large,  to  be  sure, 
but  of  a  dirty,  unattractive  gray  color,  cooking  soggy 
and  without  flavor.  From  a  large  number  of  our  egg 
customers  we  have  had  inquiry  for  “good”  potatoes, 
and  could  easily  have  disposed  of  a  great  many  more 
than  the  small  surplus  we  had.  People  do  not  need 
to  be  -“educated”  to  eat  potatoes — it  is  the  grower 
who  needs  education.  Growers  who  raise  and  mar¬ 
ket  potatoes  like  these  are  cutting  their  own  throats, 
and  not  only  that,  but  injuring  the  men  who  do  grow 
and  market  good  potatoes.  There  is  never  any  sur¬ 
plus  of  first-class  products,  be  they  eggs,  apples, 
potatoes,  berries  or  whatever,  but  there  surely  is  a 


Early  McIntosh  budded  August,  1922.  Over  half  the 
apples  which  set  were  thinned.  Tree  has  been  cut  back 
for  budwood  each  year.  Fig.  229. 
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It  is  an  attractive  red  apple  of  good  quality  which 
ripens  shortly  after  Yellow  Transparent,  and  now 
being  extensively  tested  by  growers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  H.  B.  t. 
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The  Maple  Sap  Carrier.  They  are  still  at  it — up  North. 

surplus  of  culls  and  trash,  and  having  seen  it  arrive 
at  the  commission  house  and  having  watched  the 
honest  endeavor  of  the  commission  merchant  to  get 
it  sold  before  he  would,  be  completely  swamped  by 


ELLEN  SELIN. 


Will  you  advise  me  with  regard  to  the  use  of  poultry 
manure  as  a  general  fertilizer  and  what  proportion  of 
acid  phosphate  to  use  with  it?  With  wood  ashes,  it  is 
the  only  manure  available,  as  I  keep  no  other  live 
stock  now.  My  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  good  garden  and  about  one-fourth  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  if  possible,  a  small  (one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  acre)  plot  each  of  field  beans  and  India  or 
buckwheat.  This  last  for  feed  and  scratch  litter  for 
about  40  hens.  Of  course  hens  will  have  other  feed. 
Contrary  to  most  advice  We  have  raised  large  and  fine 
crops  of  potatoes  with  nothing  but  hen  manure  and 
ashes,  both  carefully  stored,  and  mixed  just  at  the 
moment  of  using,  and  a  large  handful  dropped  in  the 
furrowed  ground  at  one  side  of  the  seed  piece  of  pota¬ 
to  and  covered  at  once,  but  have  never  used  any  acid 
phosphate.  1  shall  have  to  hire  all  work  done  that  I 
cannot  do  myself,  and  I  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  for  the  money  expended.  I  shall  have  to  buy 
commercial  fertilizer  anyway  to  help  out.  What  would 
you  advise  regarding  that?  A.  R. 

Vermont, 

WE  have  explained  this  matter  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  and  acid  phosphate  many  times.  Our 
practice  is  to  keep  such  manure  as  dry  as  possible, 
fine  it  and  mix  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  of  fine  manure 
to  3  lbs.  of  the  phosphate.  As  to  the  wood  ashes  the 
best  advice  is  not  to  mix  them.  The  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime  and  potash  in  such  form  that  there  will  be 
a  chemical  combination  with  the  chicken  manure  so 
that  ammonia  will  be  set  free  and  lost.  As  we  have 
explained,  when  this  combination  is  made  above 
ground  some  loss  occurs  because  the  ammonia  passes 
away  into  the  air.  When  the  mixture  is  put  into  the 
soil  and  covered  at  once,  immediately  after  mixing, 
there  is  little  loss  because  the  escaping  ammonia  is 
held  in  the  soil.  We  think  you  would  obtain  better 
results  by  mixing  the  manure  ,  and  acid  phosphate, 
using  that  in  or  near  the  hill  of  potatoes,  and  then 
scattering  the  wood  ashes  separately  around,  outside 
of  the  hill,  and  working  it  fully  into  the  ground.  An¬ 
other  objection  often  urged  against  wood  ashes  for 
potatoes  is  that  the  lime  in  the  ashes  will  often  in¬ 
crease  the  scab  on  the  potato  crop.  The  theory  of 
this  is  that  this  disease  is  spread  by  a  germ  which  is 
more  active  in  an  alkaline  soil  or  condition.  The 
lime  in  the  ashes  sweetens  the  soil  and  makes  the 
scab  germs  worse.  This  is  usually  true,  ,  though  we 
sometimes  have  reports  from  people  who  say  they 
use  wood  ashes  freely,  but  never  have  trouble  from 
scab.  .  On  our  own  soil  an  increase  of  scab  always 
follows  the  use  of  ashes.-  As  for  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers,  for  the  small  quantity  you  will  need  we  should 
try  one  of  the  mixed  grades  sold  by  some  first-class 
manufacturer.  If  you  want  to  try  home  mixing  you 
can  use  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  nitrate  of  soda,  1  lb. 
tankage  or  dried  blood,  three  parts  acid  ph-ospliate 
and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash — but  these  small 
quantities  will  probably  be  too  expensive. 


A  Winter  Bouquet  from  Field  and  Garden.  Fig.  231. 

(See  page  559) 

it,  I.  for  one,  shall  never  join  in  the  chorus  of 
abuse  of  the  middleman.  Of  course  he  would  not 
be  human  did  he  not  take  greater  interest  in  the 
first-class  stuff  that  sells  on  its  merit  and  puts  extra 
dimes  in  his  pocket  with  less  effort  on  his  part. 
What  consideration  does  he  owe  the  farmer  who 
consigns  to  him  crates  of  strawberries  picked  wet  and 
overripe,  and  arriving  with  juice  oozing  from  every 
crack ;  crates  of  supposed-to-be  fresh  eggs,  half  of 
which  have  to  be  candled  out ;  hampers  of  tomatoes 
with  fine,  ripe  ones  on  top  and  culls  below,  and  so 
on  endlessly? 

In  working  up  our  retail  egg  trade,  the  greatest 
obstacle  encountered  was  (he  prejudice  of  the  city 
buyer  against  the  farmer.  “Yes,  w-e  know  all  about 
fresh  country  eggs,  especially  nest  eggs,”  was  one 
remark,  and  while  not  all  were  so  outspoken  the 
general  attitude  was  one  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 
Personally,  when  I  lived  in  the  city  I  never  bought 
from  a  farmer.  He  charged  as  much,  often  more 
than  the  huckster,  and  his  wares  were  neither  so 
attractive  nor  reliable. 

I  say  “down  with  the  culls!”  Feed  them  to  the 
pigs,  the  chickens  or  the  compost  heap.  Send  only 
good  stuff  to  market  and  there  will  be  no  surplus 
and  therefore  good  prices. 

Virginia. 


Early  McIntosh  Apple 

rHE  picture  of  Early  McIntosh  shown  on  this 
page  are  from  the  orchards  of  W.  II.  Hart  and 
3.  S.  Hubbard,  well-known  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
rowers.  Early  McIntosh  is  from  a  cross  between 
Iclntosh  and  Yellow  Transparent,  originated  by  the 
sew  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Early  McIntosh.  Over  half  the  apples  which  set  on 
this  tree  were  removed  by  thinning  twice.  Fig.  232. 
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some  years  at  least.  This  is  simply  a  suggestion 
that  will  work  in  many  places,  but  considered  from 
all  quarters,  it  would  seem  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  please  the  general  public  would  be 
for  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  to  unite  and  show 
that  they  are  at  least  “good  Americans.” 

If  I  were  living  in  a  neighborhood  where  such  a 
graveyard  was  in  evidence  I  would  first  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  neighbors  and  talk  over  the  subject  in 
question ;  I  would  appoint  a  committee  to  go  about 
and  solicit  help  from  every  able-bodied  man ;  I 
would  appoint  a  day  for  the  work  to  start,  and  take 
down  every  man's  name  who  had  been  interviewed, 
and  make  a  complete  note  of  his  answer  to  my  ap¬ 
peal.  In  most  cases,' I  am  sure  you  will  find  the 
people  ready  to  respond  to  your  call.  If  any  refuse, 
you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
just  who  they  are,  and  their  reasons  for  such  re¬ 
fusal.  If  enough  men  cannot  be  assembled  to  do  the 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then  I  would  resort 
to  other  methods.  If  your  neighbors  refuse  to  help 
you  in  a  work  so  commendable,  they  will  not  be  left 
in  a  position  to  criticize  you  in  whatever  way  you 
then  go  about  your  task. 


wisdom  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  lead  to  1  lb.  to 
.50  gallons,  and  have  been  just  a  fait  fearful  to  rec¬ 
ommend  this  modification  of  the  poison  content  of 
sprays.  It  would  be  more  advisable,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  continue  to  use  the  1%  lbs.  to  50  gallons,  for  that 
proportion  for  many  years  has  given  good  results  in 
insect  control. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  experimental  work  in 
spraying  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  and  in  my  own  or¬ 
chard  in  Central  Ohio,  we  so  far  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  controlling  codling  worms  with  the  powdered 
lead  arsenate  used,  at  the  rate  of  iy4  lbs.  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Last  season,  for  the  first,,  we  used 
the  1-50  formula,  and  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  de¬ 
structive  insects.  I  shall  resume  the  1*4-50  formula 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  however.  The  fact  is  we 
have  almost  forgotten  there  are  such  pests  as  cod¬ 
ling  worms,  so  far  as  our  spraying  work  is  concerned, 
for  we  rarely  have  seen  any  evidence  of  them.  A 
buyer  of  our  home-grown  apples  here  in  Central 
Ohio,  only  last  evening  remarked  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  single  evidence  of  a  codling  worm  in  all  the 
apples  he  has  used  this  Winter. 

At  the  present  time  I  should  not  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  think  seriously  of 
returning  to  use  of  lead 
arsenate  paste.  The 
powder  is  so  much  more 
convenient.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  dry  lime- 
sulphur  as  compared 
with  the  massy,  smelly 
commercial  liquid  solu¬ 
tion  sold  in  barrels. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Iron  Ore  in  the 
Hudson  Valley 


A  Xew  Gypsopliila  Ehrlei.  Fig,  233 

The  sheep  or  the  goats  are  above  reproach,  and 
you  are  not  likely  to  meet  much  opposition  in  solicit¬ 
ing  the  services  of  them  for  the  work,  because  they 
wall  be  willing  to  do — and  do  well — what  men  them¬ 
selves  have  refused  to  do.  w.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Under  a  New  York  law  you  can  obtain 
public  help  in  cleaning  up  many  of  these  graveyards. 
Y'our  county  clerk  can  tell  you  how  to  proceed. 


Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder 

[There  has  been  some  question  of  late  regarding  the 
poisoning  quality  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder.  Some 
growers  seem  to  think  that  thorough  drying  and  grind¬ 
ing  of  this  form  of  poison  destroys  some  of  its  efficiency. 
To  help  settle  the  matter  we  have  obtained  opinions  from 
many  scientists  and  practical  fruit  growers.  All  agree 
that  the  powder  is  fully  effective.  The  following  report 
from  F.  II.  Ballou,  of  Ohio,  is  typical  of  the  others:] 

I  CAN  only  say  that  practically  all  the  arsenate 
of  lead  used  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time,  and  for 
a  number  of  years,  indeed,  has  been  in  the  powdered 
form.  In  fact  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  grower 
using  the  paste  lead  within  recent  years.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  sections  of  Ohio,  there  have  been  re¬ 
ported  recent  difficulties  in  holding  codling  worms  in 
check.  But  whether  this  is  due  to  the  kind  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  poison  used  or  to  some  other  factor  connected 
with  control  measures  I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  have  noted,  however,  that  in  more  recent  years, 
spraying  instructions  sent  out  by  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  individuals  have  advised  the  use  of  only 
1  lb.  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder  to  each  50  gallons 
of  spray.  The  earlier  recommendations  were  to 
use  1*4  lbs.  to  50  gallons.  I  do  rather  doubt  the 


'JEW  people  of  this 
generation  seem  to 
know  or  even  realize 
that  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  miles  of  New 
York  City  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  iron  ore 
of  excellent  quality 
waiting  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  earth  and  uti¬ 
lized.  Economists  have 
often  discussed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  upon  New 
England  if  good  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  and  iron  had 
ever  been  discovered  in 
that  region.  The  lower 
valley  of  the  Hudson 
contains  iron  but  lacks 
coal,  and  it  is  this  lack 
of  fuel  that  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  these 
iron  mines  and  sent  the 
iron  and  steel  industry 
into  the  West.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  years  to 
come,  the  immense  development  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  will  bring  something  of  this  industry  back  to 
the  Hudson  Valley.  The  commissioners  of  the  Pali 
sade  Interstate  Park  issue  interesting  bulletins  de¬ 
scribing  some  of  the  things  that  may  be  found  in 
the  coming  Harriman  Park.  It  seems  that  all  over 
this  country  may  be  found  mine  openings  and  shafts 
which  in  former  years  were  busily  at  work.  One 
mine  in  particular  is  known  as  the  Bradley  Mine, 
about  four  miles  east  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Arden. 
It  is  dug  so  that  a  long  passage  opens  directly  into 
the  hill  and  presents  some  most  interesting  features. 
In  Winter,  great  icicles,  sometimes  60  ft.  high  and 
as  big  as  a  barrel,  form  across  the  opening  to  the 
mine. 

“The  most  copious  dripping  falls  on  a  certain 
spot  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  shafts  sunk  below  the 
floor,  causing  every  Winter  the  formation  of  three 
eerie  looking  figures,  like,  a  man  of  Herculean  type, 
a  graceful,  sinuous  female  figure,  and  an  image  like 
a  child.  They  have  been  called  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lot 
and  their  daughter,’  and  to  see  them,  standing  white 
and  shining,  in  the  gloom  of  the  cave,  is  rather 
startling.  Smaller  stalagmites  of  ice,  from  lesser 
droppings  from  the  ceiling,  make  other  curious  fig¬ 
ures,  so  that  the  interior,  after  a  thaw  and  a  sharp 
freeze,  is  a  grotesque  fairyland.” 

All  through  this  country  one  will  find  evidences 
of  an  old  and  well-nigh  forgotten  civilization.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  these  mines  and  furnaces 
were  kept-  busy.  The  Parrott  guns  made  famous 
during  the  Rebellion  for  use  on  forts  and  ironclads 
were  made  of  the  iron  taken  out  of  these  mountains. 


Cleaning  Out  Old  Cemeteries 

For  years  we  have  been  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
x*eaders  as  well,  and  doers  of  the  word.  I  am  coming 
to  you  for  advice  regarding  a  rural  cemetery.  I  am 
sure  I  have  read  in  this  paper  that  poison  ivy  would 
not  kill  sheep — how  about  goats?  There  are  many 
overgrown  cemeteries,  with  weeds,  brush  and  trees,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  mow,  in  this  county,  and  elsewhere. 
Would  it  be  practicable  and  would  the  expense  be  very 
much  to  clean  up,  say  an  acre  of  cemetery  ground,  by 
putting  in  sheep?  Graves  we  know  are  there,  with 
headstones,  cannot  be  found.  The  State  law  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  such  ground  mowed,  and  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  that  can  be  done.  A.  D.  p. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GO  where  you  will  throughout  the  country,  and 
you  come  across  these  old  graveyards,  over¬ 
grown  with  brush  and  weeds,  and  in  some  instances 
trees  that  are  massed  in  clumps,  and  well  on  toward 
maturity ;  stones  have  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
elements,  and  in  many  cases  graves  have  sunk  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  or  have  lost  all  trace  of  identity. 
That  this  condition  is  appalling  no  one  will  deny, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  out  a  system  to 
clean  up  such  yards  as  will  he  satisfactory  to  every¬ 
body,  whether  they  have  relatives  buried  there  or 
not. 

In  some  sections  within  the  past  few  years  we  see 
much  improvement 
along  these  lines ;  yards 
have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  new  f  e  xx  c  e  s 
erected,  stones  replaced 
and  mended,  wherever 
this  could  be  done,  and 
other  things  accom¬ 
plished  that  are  a  ei*edit 
to  the  neighborhood, 
and  thei-eb.v  shows  a 
knark  of  “civilization” 
hitherto  unknown.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  such 
a  neglected  graveyard 
in  the  midst  of  a  thriv¬ 
ing  section  of  any  coun¬ 
try;  yet  it  is  true  we 
still  find  it.  The  time 
has  come  when  such 
conditions  are  no  longer 
bearable,  and  a  remedy 
must  be  brought  to  bear-. 

Several  methods  have 
been  suggested,  and 
some  as  stated  above 
have  been  carried  out. 

Still  there  remains  the 
problem  in  a  good  many 
places,  where  relatives 
have  all  died,  and  often 
these  old  yards  are  no 
longer  used ;  this  how¬ 
ever  offers  no  excuse 
for  the  people  living 
near  them  to  continue 
to  neglect  such  places, 
yet  this  will  be  done 
until  someone  who  has 
the  interest  at  heart  will  make  a  stir. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  to 
remedy  the  condition  is  to  make  a  bee  of  the  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  with  axes  and  scythes  will, 
in  a  few  houi’s  have  shown  their  ability  to  complete 
a  good  job;  this  is  especially  so  where  the  yards 
in  question  are  small.  In  other  cases  where  many 
graves  are  located  other  measures  will  no  doubt 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  what  about  sheep 
and  goats?  This  plan  would  be  entii’ely  feasible, 
and  has  been  worked  out  in  some  places,  but  the  very 
ones  who  would  not  lend  a  hand  toward  helping  to 
clean  up  the  yards,  will  be  the  ones  to  cry  the  loud¬ 
est  when  this  project  is  mentioned.  Sheep  will  make 
way  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  to  some  extent  re¬ 
duce  the  brush,  but  if  a  veritable  tangle  of  under¬ 
growth  has  formed,  as  we  see  in  many  yards,  it 
would  be  a  far  more  effective  job  to  fence,  and  turn 
in  goats. 

All  breeds  of  goats  are  browsers  by  natui’e,  and 
not  grazei-s,  and  it  would  seem  with  the  many  herds 
now  throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
the  loan  of  these  animals  for  the  very  short  period 
demanded  for  a  general  cleanup.  Goats  will  not 
only  eat  every  weed,  but  all  small  trees  will  be  bent 
over  and  killed  out  quickly,  while  lai’ger  trees  in 
most  cases  will  be  girdled,  after  which  they  soon 
die.  Again  the  problem  arises,  what  shall  be  done 
with  such  dead  trees  or  others  that  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  goats  to  destroy?  These  of  course 
must  he  removed  by  hand,  cut  up,  and  carried  away, 
hut  you  will  find  the  goats  will  have  done  a  com¬ 
plete  job  that  won’t  have  to  be  done  over,  not  for 
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Plant  an  Orchard  This  Spring 

Fruit  growers  who  stick  to  the  job  year  after  year,  high  or  low  prices, 
make  money  from  Peaches  and  Apples. 

We  are  Ready  to  Help  You  Start 

Thousands  of  first  quality  trees  in  our  nurseries  are  ready  now  for  ship¬ 
ping.  If  you  order  five  hundred  or  more  first-size  Apple  or  Peach  trees  you 
may  send  as  low  as  10  per  cent  of  the. price  with  the  order.  You  pay  the 
balance  Nov.  1,  or  earlier  at  your  convenience. 

We  have  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Small  Fruits  for  orchard  or  home  garden. 
Prices  are  cheap  this  spring,  but  the  quality  of  the  trees  is  high.  Whether 
large  or  small  orders  you  want  our  prices  and  plan  of  buying  fruit  trees. 

Send  for  our  special  spring  list. 

OLD  PATTERSON  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Pay  for  the  Trees  Next  Fall 


ft 


With  Seal  Bark  Nursery 

Wax  you  can  graft  20  kinds  of 

apples  on  one  tree,  grow  Pecans  on  Hickory  saplings,  or 
too  work  old  orchards.  Grafted  trees  bear  years  before 
nursery  stock.  Send  SI  for  enough-  of  this  wonderful 
grafting  wax  lor  100  grafts  with  directions.  Agents 
wanted.  L.  Grinnell,  Box  D,  PenviUe,  N.  J. _ 

DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vine's,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES  T,  , 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  Melntosh  Red 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  It.,  3 5c  each 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3hs  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15c  eaeh.  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stoch”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Utah  Grown  -  $15.00  a  bu. 

Grimm,  Certified  -  25.75  a  bu. 
Canadian,  Variegated  18.00  a  bu. 

Freight  Paid  on  1  bushel— Bags  free 
Ours  is  scarified  to  insure  good  strong  sprouts. 

All  our  stocks  of  above  are  Northern  grown — very 
hardy,  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.  Ask  for  sample. 

Send  for  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

RFfilSTFRED  certified  cornellian  oats 

Alphf  Barley,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  tor  prices  and  general  Catalogue. 
Hobson  Seed  Farm  Han,  w.  x . 


PUT  MORE 
SUNSHINE 


ALFALFA 


INTO 

SPRAYING 

The  inventor  of  the 
first  device  to  put 
Sunshine  into 
spraying  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  im¬ 
proved  Spragun 
that  makes  the 
SUNSHINE 
BRIGHTER. 

It  puts  more 
joy  into 
spraying 
and  more 
profits 
in  the 
bank. 


The 
new 
1927 
spragun 
is  w  o  n  - 
derf  ully 
improved, 
working 
with  smooth¬ 
ness  and  ease 
never  before 
attained  in  a 
spragun  and  com¬ 
bined  with  its 
lighter  weight  makes 
it  possible  to  useit  all 
day  without  the  usual 
fatigue. 

A  quarter  turn  of  con¬ 
trol  handle  opens  or 
closes  the  spragun.  The 
many  variations  of  wide, 
medium  or  driving  spray 
are  obtained  within  this 
quarter  turn. 

No  other  spragun  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  Discs  furnished 
for  any  capacity  sprayer. 
Straight  or  T  type  handle. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  regular  price  of  $10.00  reduced 
to  $7.50  for  immediate  orders  to  in¬ 
troduce.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order. 
Send  your  order  at  once  or  ask  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature. 

"FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Beds-free  from  disease.  Also  some!  nms 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Write  now  lor  Price  List  giving  Culture  directions 

L,  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-INE  Hill  Grown  SEED  POTATOES— Russets,  Golden 
*  Rurals,  $2  bushel.  Caul  STEWAK'r,  Cincinnati^,  N.  Y. 


CROP  1925  — SEED  CORN 

110  day  Yellow  Dent.  #2.60  per  bushel,  shelled,  m  two 
bushel  lots  or  over.  Kutts  and  tips  discaided.  High 
germination.  Sacks  85c  apiece  extra.  Order  from  this 

H,  W^  BORDER0  *T  KEARNEYSVILLE,  Jefferson  Co..  W.VA. 


Literally,  thousands  of  people  who  lived, 
in  this  section  made  a  good  living  by  cut-’ 
ting  timber  and  making  charcoal,  which 
was  used  in  the  blasting  fufinaces.  The 
time  came  after  the  war  when  deposits  of 
iron  were  found  closer  to  coal  supplies, 
and  it  was  found  that  these  charcoal 
burners  could  not  compete  with  l'eal  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  miners. 

There  are  still  millions  of  tons  of  iron 
ore  in  these  hills,  but  business  followed 
line  of  least  resistance  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  deposit's  around  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  where  coal  is  easy  to  obtain. 
While  the  life  of  the  iron  miner  has  died 
out  for  the  present  in  these  hills,  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  some  day  it 
may  be  brought  back,  possibly  as  we  have 
said  to  make  use  of  electric  current  for 
smelting.  The  iron  is  here  but  by  one  of 
the  strange  freaks  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  it  is  not  now  profitable  to  work 
these  bills.  Some  day  the  business  may 
come  back  and  in  the  meantime  the  park 
will  afford  pleasure  and  health  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  city  people. 


Preservative  for  Grape 
Posts 

What  is  an  inexpensive  and  simple 
preparation  for  the  preserving  of  chestnut 
grape  posts,  particularly  the  end  of  the 
post  that  is  set  in  the  ground?  F.  H. 

Esopus,  N.  Y. 

There  is  but  little  value  from  the  use 
of  preservatives  for  vineyard  trellis  posts 
unless  the  material  used  is  heated  and  the 
post  allowed  to  stand  in  the  heated  pre¬ 
servative  for  a  number  of  hours.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  farm  the  penetration  of  the 
material  is  not  great.  Little  or  nothing 
is  known  as  to  increase  of  life  of  a  chest¬ 
nut  post  treated  as  above,  under  average 
vineyard  conditions.  It  is  a  question  when 
the  additional  cost  of  treatment  is  added 
to  the  first  cost  of  the  post  whether  steel 
or  iron  would  not  be  more  economical 
in  the  end.  The  materials  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  recommended  are  creosote  and  a 
trade  preparation  known  as  Carbolineuixi. 
It  is  possible  to  buy  white  oak  posts  suit¬ 
able  for  vineyard  purposes  that  have  been 
treated  with  a  preservative  under  pres-  j 
sure.  The  penetration  resulting  has  been 
much  deeper  than  can  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  farm  through  the  treat¬ 
ment  ordinarily  employed.  F.  E.  b. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 
Makes  Better 
Gardens 

PROFESSIONAL  gardeners  know 
that  garden  soils  cropped  year 
after  year  are  always  deficient  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  that  applying  plenty  of  quick 
acting  nitrogen  will  produce  wonder¬ 
ful  results. 

That  is  why  they  reg¬ 
ularly  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda  in  liberal  amounts. 

This  nitrogen  de¬ 
ficiency  is  not  known 
generally  to  farm  and 
home  gardeners  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  failures 
to  produce  good  results 
than  anyother  one  thing. 

Early  vegetables 
mature  earlier  and  main 
crops  produce  better 
with  liberal  applications 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Your  grapes  and  small 
fruits  will  grow  more 
vigorously  and  yield 
/Kii^ESa»fcfcKNmore  abundantly  if  side- 

rii? n - *  with  Nitrate  of 

Soda  as  soon  as  growth 
-  Starts  in  the  sprmg. 

“Howto  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda”  and  other  pam¬ 
phlets  of  interest  will  be  sent  you  if  you  will 
cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  address 
in  the  margin  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 

Chilean  Nitrate  oS  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  NewYork,  N.  Y. 

Raletgrh.N.C.  Montgomery.  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  O.  Jackson,  Mies.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Nevr  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Orlando,  Fla.  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angrelea,  Cal. 


This  great  nitrogen  gatherer 
grows  more  popular  every  year. 
Many  grow  it  withCom  f  or  silage. 
We  have  best  varieties  for  the 
North  and  East.  Prices  reasona¬ 
ble  for  clean,  sound  seed,  strong 
in  germination. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  Book  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Ine. 

Box  |5  Landisvltle,  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias. 
Glads.,  Ganna  Bulbs,  etc. 
CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  — 3  year  old  bearing 
size,  25c  each.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Sali.bory,  Md. 


Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Best  Quality.  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  25  lbs. 
$3.50, 60  lbs.  $6, 100  lbs.  $10,  Postpaid  to  3rd  zone. 

FRANK  V.  WILLIAMS  -Z  Buckland,  Conn. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

mimimimiimmmiimiimmmmimtu 
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Lime-sulphur  and  Apple 
Maggot 

I  had  fine  apples  up  to  three  years  ago, 
but  since  then  they  are  no  good.  The 
main  trouble  is  the  apple  maggot.  I 
sprayed  four  times  two  years  ago  with 
lime-sulphur  but  it  did  no  good.  Last 
Summer  I  sprayed  only  twice  as  there 
were  not  many  apples  on  the  trees,  but 
I  did  not  get  a  good  apple  from  three 
trees  of  Baldwin,  Winter  Banana  and 
Winesap.  If  I  do  not  get  better  fruit  I 
will  have  to  chop  the  trees  down.  H.  W. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Lime-sulphur  will  not  control  apple 
maggot,  but  arsenate  of  lead  will.  Try 
spraying  the  trees  thoroughly  with  2*4 
lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gals,  of 
water,  about  the  first  of  July  and  again 
about  10  days  to  two  weeks  later.  It  will 
do  no  harm  to  include  two  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur  in  with  the  mixture  so  as 
to  help  in  scab  control.  You  should  have 
no  trouble  controlling  maggot,  but  lime 
sulphur  will  not  do  it.  H.  B.  T. 


Galls  on  Spruce  Twigs 

I  send  samples  of  spruce  trees.  Sev¬ 
eral  trees  have  these  growths.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  causes  this,  and  what  to 
do  to  prevent  same  if  possible?  The  trees 
are  10  years  old.  F.  K. 

St.  James,  L.  I. 

The  spruce  twigs  that  were  received 
had  peculiar  growths  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  about  one  inch  long,  and  much  re¬ 
sembling  miniature  pineapples.  This  gall 
formation  is  the  work  of  an  aphid  which 
passes  the  Winter  in  a  partly  grown  con¬ 
dition  in  crevices  and  other  harboring 
places.  The  life  history  of  the  aphid  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  since 
there  are  several  of  these  gall-formers  to 
fog  the  issue  we  will  not  go  further  into 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the*  aphids 
which  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  in  the 
Spring  by  the  aphids  which  winter  over 
in  a  partly  grown  condition,  develop 
within  these  characteristic  gall  forma¬ 
tions  on  the  twigs.  If  a  gall  is  cut  open 
it  will  be  found  filled  with  tiny  lice.  The 
result  is  often  serious  to  young  spruce 
trees,  while  on  old  trees  twigs  are  killed 
or  dwarfed  so  as  to  produce  an  unsight¬ 
ly  appearance. 

The  insect  is  not  difficult  to  control  by 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  2 
gals,  of  water  in  the  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  Miscible  oils,  1  gal.  to  20  gals., 
have  also  given  satisfactory  control. 

H.  B.  T. 


Preparing  Apples  for  Sale 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  remarks 
from  time  to  time  about  the  use  of  apples. 
If  every  family  used  as  many  as  we  do 
there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 
One  or  two  every  night  before  retiring 
and  baked  apples,  apple  pie,  apple  sauce, 
apple  dumpling,  apples  in  some  form  on 
the  table  every  day — with  us  it  is  the  king 
or  queen  of  fruit. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  machine  to  make  apple  juice  while 
you  wait ;  also  in  regard  to  the  sale  at 
games  and  fruit  stands,  with  the  dislike 
of  people,  especially  young  ladies,  to  be 
seen  munching  apples  like  a  school  boy. 
Bananas,  grapes,  peanuts  and  candy  are 
easy,  but  they  balk  at  apples. 

I  came  across  a  Yankee  notion  at 
Woolwortli's  the  other  day  (ten  cents) 
which  ought  to  come  into  general  use. 
Once  the  dealers  get  the  habit  it  ought 
to  sell  millions  of  apples. 

If  the  roadside  stand  or  .the  boy  at 
the  games  would  hand  out  apples  cut  in 
that  shape  and  well  wrapped  in  paper, 
same  as  orange,  people  in  autos  or  on 
the  ball  stands  could  eat  them  as  easy  as 
bananas  and  easier  than  oranges;  if  one 
doesn’t  like  to  eat  the  skin,  eat  out  the 
meat  watermelon  fashion  and  throw  the 
skin  under  the  seat.  H.  s.  mokley. 

Massachusetts. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  “Yankee  notion”  is  a 
small  round  scoop  or  cutter  which  carves 
out  the  core  of  the  apple  in  a  small  cone. 
The  plan  for  sale,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  to  cut  out  the  core  in  this  way,  and 
then  cut  the  apple  in  pieces  and  wrap  it 
in  paper.  The  trouble  with  the  samples 
sent  us  was  that  they  had  been  cut  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  had  badly  discolored.  They 
did  not  look  clean  and  neat — as  a  fresh 
cut  apple  should.  We  do  not  think  they 
would  sell  freely.  We  learn  that  several 
inventors  are  at  work  upon  a  small  press 
designed  to  take  the  juice  out  of  apples 
“while  you  wait.” 


Cjhe  Wee  ds  that  Jack  Grew 


Whenever  conditions  are  favorable,  W„  E.  Archbold,  a 
central  Ohio  farmer,  “saves”  Glover  seed. 

He  had  a  nice  crop  in  1925.  Circle  No.  1  shows  a  much 
magnified  sample  of  the  seed  as  it  came  from  his  huller. 

Before  selling  his  seed  Archbold  cleaned  it  over  his  own  mill. 
Circle  No.  2  shows  how  it  looked  after  he  had  “cleaned”  it. 

One  of  Archbold’s  neighbors,  John  Wells, 
saw  this  seed  and  liked  its  looks.  He  bought 
five  bushels  to  sow  last  spring. 

The  remainder  of  Archbold’s  crop  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  The  Albert  Dickinson  Company, 
whose  representative  also  knew  its  history, 

Dickinson  r^-cleaned  this  seed  with  special 
machinery. 

Circle  No,  3  shows  the  n?>eleaned  “Pine 
Tree”  seed. 

Circle  No.  4  shows  a  sample  of  what  was 
taken  out  in  the  “Pine  Tree”  r^cleaning 
process. 

The  microscope  revealed,  in  addition  to  bits 
of  stem,  immature  clover  and  other  inert 
matter,  seeds  of  buckhorn,  mustard,  curled 
dock,  lamb’s  quarters,  foxtail  and  several 
other  kinds  of  weeds. 

These  are  the  weeds  that  “Jack”  Wells 
sowed  along  with  his  good  seed. 


Weeds  so  few  as  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a 
growing  field  often  produce  an  amazing  crop 
of  weed  seeds  which  only  specially  designed 
machinery  will  remove.  For  your  protec¬ 
tion,  genuine  “Pine  Tree”  farm  seeds  of 
known  origin,  are  packed  only  in  branded 
bags,  sewn  with  a  red  string,  and  sealed  with 
the  orange  and  green  ‘  ‘Pine  T ree”  certificate. 

Get  This  Valuable  New  Book 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  Farm  Guide  fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical 
guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains  more 
useful  farm  information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one  book. 
Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated. 
Contains  official  planting  table  for  your  state,  checked  by  your  experiment  station. 
Would  cost  $1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer 
for  a  copy,  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  it 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO.  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo  E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  Binghamton 

NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  N.  Y.  BARBER  AND  BENNETT.  Distributors.  Albany 
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PINE  TREE  FARM  SEEDS 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY.  PEAS.  CORN.  BEANS' 
CABBAGE.  SWEET  CLOVER.  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Double  Your 

CROPS V 

and  Double  Your 
PROFITS! 

FarmersplantingSIMPSON’S 
Seeds  have  hung  up  amazing 
records  of  big  crops — and  big 
profits!  You  can  do  it,  too! 
SIMPSON’S  Seeds  are  better 
seeds.  Tested  in  Washington 
for  purity,  strength  and  vigor. 

Used  for  over  50  years.  We 
pay  the  freight. 


Write  TODA  Y  for  price  list  and 
valuable  information 


THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
249  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

SIMPSONS 

^yPunty Brand 

SeedS 


timothy 

WE  all  know  it  pays  to  sow  double  re¬ 
cleaned,  heavy,  plump,  high  germinating 
seed.  We  have  it  and  it  does  not  cost  you  any  more. 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  $3.75  per  bushel 
Freight  prepaid  on  3  bushels -Bags  free 
Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you  when 
you  see  it.  Send  for  sample  and  our  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ROSS’ 

SEEDS 

Seeds  with  a  reputation  for 
results  for  over  82  years. 
This  season’s  seeds  have 
been  grown,  selected  and 
packed  with  greater  care 
than  ever.  Join  the  hosts 
who  have  the  best  crops 
and  flowers  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Order  from  our 
illustrated  Year  Book. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Will  gladly  Quote  prices  on 
EUREKA  Ensilage  Corn 


"EVERYBODY  KNOWS 
ROSS’  SEED  GROWS" 


Sojs  Beans  J‘ar.se.?reenT°Vio’veiii*,eav.',proc*iicer9 


cash  with  order. 


for  both  seed  and  hay,  $2  per  bu.  Norfolk. 

S.  W.  HARRIS  108  Third  St.  Norfolk,  Vo 


VIRGINIA  BROWN  SOY  BEANS,  $3  per  bu.,  F.O.B.Wyommg, 

Del.  Germination  guaranteed.  FRANK  GEORGE.  WYOMING.  DEL 


ats 


SP  M  C  ATI  n  M  One  of  the  most  pro- 
E1  1"  D  4  1  KJ  IN  ductive  oats  in  culti¬ 
vation.  75  Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  lilt}  ibs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  Box  15  Melrose,  0. 


There  is  Money  in  Raising  Peas 

and  the  one  essential  Is  good  seed 

We  are  large  handlers  of 
strictly  high  grade  Seed  Peas. 
Alt  of  our  stock  is  grown  in 
Idaho,  which  section  produces 
the  best  quality  of  Peas. 

We  offer  the  following  varie¬ 
ties,  all  1926  growu  and  of  high 
germination. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8.00  per  bu.  ( 
Alderman  -  -  8  00  per  bu. 

Thomas  La  don  -  9.00  per  bu. 

Gradus  -  -  10.00  per  bu. 

Laxtonian  •  -  11.00  per  bu. 

Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 
Freight  prepaid  on  4  bu,  or 
over,  bags  free. 

Ask  for  Sample  of  our  North¬ 
ern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep- 
stakes  Corn. 

Send  today  for  our  Seed  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

o&rk  Potf  Telephone  118-A  No.  Warren  Si.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

COMPANY 


Banner  Posts  give  you  exactly  what 
you  have  always  wanted  in  good 
steel  fence  posts — great  strength, 
easy  attaching  of  line  wires,  firm 
anchorage,  long  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post 
GUARANTEE 

g 411  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  rail¬ 
road  rail  design  with  heavy  backbone  reinforc¬ 
ing.  They  are  made  of  NEfN  STEEL  and  are 
GUARANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer 
service  than  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  same 
weight  which  is  used  under  similar  conditions . 

Any  buyer  who  will  show  that  Banner  Posts, 
purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to 
give  this  service  will  be  supplied  by  us  with. new 
posts,  free  of  charge  and  without  delay. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  community. 
His  stock  insures  quick  delivery. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


2 

3 

4 


Railroad  rail  design, 
reinforced  with  a 
heavy  steel  backbone. 


Easy  to  attach  line 
wires.  7  clamps  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  post. 


Large  slit  wing  an¬ 
chor  plate  anchors 
the  post  like  a  rock. 
Permits  immediate 
fence  construction. 

» 

Entire  post  protected 
with  bestqualitypaint 
made  of  pure  linseed 
oil  base. 


io,  New  York,  Boston, 
'phia,  Pittsburgh.  Buffi 


Other  Sales  Offices;  Chicc 

Cleveland,  Worcester, Phita>  .  .  _ _  . 

falo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St,  Paul,  Oklahoma  City, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas, Denver  Jialt  Lake  City 


Banner  Steel  Posts  are  not 
affected  by  frost.  Your  fence 
is  grounded  wherever  a  steel 
post  is  used  and  danger  to 
your  stock  from  lightning  is 
greatly  reduced.  With  Ban¬ 
ner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line 
can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  in¬ 
sects  and  rubbish.  The.  clean 
farm  grows  the  best  and  big¬ 
gest  crops  and  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense. 


ROSS’ 

EUREKA  CORN 

%  Pk.,  5.0  cts;  Pk,  85  cts;  Bu.,  (56  lbs.)  $3.00; 
10  bu.  or  oyer,  $2.90  per  bu.  Every  bu.  put  up 
in  our  Trade-marked  bags.  Write  for  Catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SWEET  GLOVERilossok 

Sweet  Clover  is  coming  Into  general  use  as  a  Soil 
renovator — as  pasture  . (or  all  stock — to  inoculate 
the'soil  for  alfalfa.  Our  stock  is  scarified  and  clean, 

$10.75  per  bu,— f  reight  paid  on  1  bu.— bags  free. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv. 

B.  F>  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 

r»  ,of_  I  White  Blossom,  scarified 

owecrciotleroeea  seed  of  high  quality  for 
sale  by  grower.  Sample  and  price  on  request. 

E.  J.  (1EKMAJI  TRUM  ANSHUItG,  N.  V. 

ASPARAGUS— Mary  and  Martha  Wash.  Unst-nrnof,  $t  25  hundred, 

■  $t.nO  thousand,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

Wilson  Soy  Beans  &  Great  Crowder  Cow  Peas'  E£3W> 

I  at  $2.50  a  bushel.  C.  SCHULZE  Greenwood,  Del.  , 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

'Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound,1 
termination  nearly  perfect. ,  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
19£<>  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M  HABECKEB,  Seedsman  YORK,  Pfl. 

tseh  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  yielding  strain. 

$2«50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD*  Cortland,  N.  V. 

I  Have  iSHS”?  Choice  Irish  Cobbim 

C  ft  Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  *1 -No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 

OU  s  1  .25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falk,  Maas. 

liz:== 

It  Intensive  Strawberry  || 
Culture 

|f  By  LOUIS  GRATON 

II  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
If  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
1 1  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  1 1 
11  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
11  gardener  and  small  commercial  1 1 
11  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  || 
11  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  || 
If  sale  by  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER,  || 
11  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today  —  not  next 
week,  but  NOW ! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
FACTORY  PRICES 


2%iBERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Healthy,  Vig¬ 
orous,  True  to  Name. 

PREMIER  -  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  •  COOPER  -  GIBSON 

100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  SI. 50  S2.50  $5.00  S33.75 

DUNLAP  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  KL0NDYKE  -  HEFFLIN  -  GANDY 
65c  SI. 35  S2.0O  S4.00  S18.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
heeded  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  44  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  on  these  big  moneymakers 

100  1,000  5,000 

Premier . .  .-1  .-...$  .85  $4.50  $21.38 

Lupton . . . 86  4.50  !  21.38 

Sen.  Dunlap.. . . '....’ _  .76.  S.»5  li.85 

22  Other  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  Varieties. 
Order  direct.  Free  Catalog  of  Culture  and  Prices. 
KATSER  BROS.  SALISBURY,  MI). 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  W  rite  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to;you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


QTRAWBERRV; 

0  PLANTS  I  ( 


Strawberry  P)*1*5 


_ O  W  A  R.  D  1  7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
;  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

StrAwToerrynaiits 

carefully  packed.  ®  1-100,  $3.7 5-500,  $7 .25-1000, 
prepaid.  3.  Britton  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  SiMS! 

PLANTS  FREEL  B°°k 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  S.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 

Senator  Dunlap  and  Corsican  vari¬ 
eties,  northern  grown,  hardy  plants, 
splendid  berry  for  north  era  climates, 
W  rLMH  ■  ■  delicious  flavor,  full  bearers,  Certi- 

lied  stock.  Address  II.  C.  FLETCHER,  Clarkson,  N.Y. 

CU.iulw,,.  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OtiaWDBrry Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

GAA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 

11  If  I  150  Sen.  Dunlap — 150  Warfields.  PAID 

Hampton* Son,  R. 7,  Bangor, Mick.  *“* 


New  England  Notes 

A  Favorite  Strawberry. — Howard  17 
has  come  to  be  about  the  only  strawberry 
which  is  grown  in  a  commercial  way  over 
the  greater  part  of  Massachusetts.  It 
has  wholly  replaced  Echo,  which  for 
years  was  the  variety  most  commonly 
grown  on  Cape  Cod,  and  has  superseded 
Abington,  of  the  Abington  district.  Some 
Minute  Men  are  grown  in  the  Concord 
section,  but  Howard  has  largely  taken 
the  field  there,  too.  The  only  berry  which 
seems  to  have  any  following  besides 
Howard  is  Big  Joe.  This  berry  does  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  the  higher  situations.  It 
is  perhaps  better  in  such  places  than 
Howard.  This  seems  to  have  boon  demon¬ 
strated  in  Vermont.  In  low  lands,  and 
in  the  valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Howard  strawberry  is  unsurpassed.  It  is 
also  being  taken  up  to  a  large  extent  by 
amateurs,  but  the  latter  continue  to 
grow  Marshall,  Dunlap  and  Glen  Mary. 
When  Marshall  can  be  given  special  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  when  it  is  grown  in  hills, 
it  is  a  wonderful  berry.  A  plate  of  Mar¬ 
shalls  easily  carried  off  all  the  honors  at 
the  exhibition  held  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  last  year.  The  Howard  17 
strawberry,  now  known  as  the  Howard, 
is  a  Massachusetts  variety.  It  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  late  Everett  Howard,  of 
Belchertown,  who  did  much  valuable 
work  in  producing  new  fruits.  A  leaflet 
just  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  deals  at 
length  with  the  various  problems  of 
strawberry  cultivation.  It  is  a  very  help¬ 
ful  bulletin,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Extension  Service,  asking 
for  Leaflet  No.  29. 

Starting  Early  Plants.  • —  Market 
gardeners  are  now  making  a  practice  of 
starting  their  hotbeds  very  early  in  the 
season.  The  average  amateur  and  small 
farmer  will  find  it  difficult  to  handle  hot¬ 
beds,  which  require  constant  attention 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  It  is  better 
for  them  to  rely  upon  cold  frames,  to  be 
started  in  late  March,  although  they  can 
have  many  vegetables  ready  for  setting  in 
the  cold  frames  by  starting  them  in  boxes 
of  earth  in  a  sunny  window  of  the  house. 
Market  gardeners  start  beets  the  last  of 
February  and  cabbages  as  early  as  Feb. 
1,  although  March  1  or  even  later  gives 
a  good  crop.  Cauliflower  is  not  sown  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  March,  as  the  plants  are 
seldom  set  out  before  the  first  of  June. 
Lettuce  is  often  started  as  early  as  Feb. 
15,  and  early  onions  are  sometimes  start¬ 
ed  in  a  hotbed,  too,  at  the  same  time.  To¬ 
matoes  and  peppers  do  not  need  to  be 
started  until  March  1.  Eggplants,  which 
are  a  warm-weather  crop,  need  not  be 
started  until  the  middle  of  March.  The 
growing  of  eggplant  is  profitable,  but  se¬ 
rious  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the 
fact  that  the  crop  is  badly  subject  to  wilt. 
The  only  way  in  which  to  .avoid  wilt  is 
constantly  to  change  the  location,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  same 
spot  for  a  space  of  seven  years  without 
encountering  this  trouble.  Efforts  are 
being  made  at  the  experiment  station  in 
Waltham  to  produce  a  wilt-resistant  egg¬ 
plant.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to 
produce  a  yellow  sweet  corn  which  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  cold.  A  refrigerator  is  used, 
with  temperatures  from  45  to  50.  Ker¬ 
nels  from  different  ears  are  placed  in  this 
refrigerator,  and  the  ears  used  for  seed 
which  have  furnished  kernels  that  ger¬ 
minate  readily  at  the  low  temperatures 
given. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  newer 
perennials  is  a  garden  pink  which  was 
originated  by  a  nurseryman  in  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  and  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Annie  Laurie.  There  are  several 
good  new  pinks,  some  of  which  are  very 
fragrant.  No  garden  is  complete  with¬ 
out  these  old-fashioned  flowers.  A  word 
should  be  said,  too,  about  the  Violas, 
which  are  not  as  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  time  to  start  some  of  the  annual 
seeds  in  the  house,  including  asters  and 
snapdragons.  Coral  Reed  is  a  fine  new 
aster  and  Pink  Perfection  a  new  snap¬ 
dragon.  Two  new  varieties  of  baby’s 
breath  are  Ehrlei  and  Bristol  Fairy,  both 
show  great  improvements.  Among  the 
Salvias  to  be  mentioned  is  Pink  Gem, 
which  is  really  pink  and  forms  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contrast  to  the  old-time  red  Salvia 
which  everybody  knows.  E.  I.  Farrington. 


Strawberries 

Townsend  Plants 
Known  by 
Thousands  of 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Growers  As  the 
Best  Money 
Can  Buy 

Order  direct  from 
this  adv. — prompt 
shipment  when 
you  are  ready  to 

plant- 


500 

1000 

5000 

HOWARD  17  (Premier) . . 

.$3.00 

$6.00  $27.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Dr.  B)  . 

.  2.50 

5.00 

18.50 

AROMA  . 

5.00 

38.50 

Big  Joe  . . 

6.00 

27.50 

T.  BIG  LATE  (Imp) . 

6.00 

27.50 

FORD  (best  late) . 

.  3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

CHESAPEAKE  (late)  ... 

.  3.50 

7.00 

30.00 

GANDY  (late)  . 

.  3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

LUPTON  LATE  . 

.  3.50 

7.00 

30.00 

AV  in .  Bel  t  . 

.  3.50 

7.00 

30.00 

“TOWN-KING”  (new  late)  9.00 

Ever  bearing 

18.00 

75.00 

MASTODON  (special)  ... 

.20.00 

40.00 

150.00 

Champion  . 

12.50 

50.00 

Progressive  . 

.  6.25 

12.50 

50.00 

(250  plants  at  the 

1,000 

rate.) 

One  Kruegers  circle  runner  cutter  Free  with 
every  order  amounting  to  $50  received  direct 
from  this  adv.  Price  of  the  runner  cutter 
$8;  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  straw¬ 
berry  grower. 

Send  Orders  Direct  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


|9  Double  Hollyhocks 

"  $1.25  Postpaid  ■ 


2  each  of  Crimson,  Pink,  Yellow,  Salmon,  White,  Maroon 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Columbine,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Delphinium  and  over  100  other 
kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that 
live  outdoors  during  winter;  Pansy,  Aster, 
Zinnia,  Salvia,  Petunia  and  other  Annual 
Flower  Plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  the  best  varieties  ot'  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry 
Grape,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Plants:  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Celery 
and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Strong,  healthy 
plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Fiorex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923,  1924,  192o,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 
Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz.,  $27.00 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  25c  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz  ,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  insured  Delivery. 

LILY-ol-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Of  the  Exclusive  and  Popular 

GLADIOLUS 

BYT  T  ¥>  C  Direct  From 

JLi  O  i3  The  Grower 

$1,  $2,  $3  and  $5.  Write  for  lists  and  illustrated  catalog. 
78  varieties,  open  ah-  dried  and  cured  bulbs  only. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  lanmca!ster 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  dilferent  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  9 1  -OO  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


24  Gladioli 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  |^ST 
varieties,  including  a  full 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  $1  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 

Box  R  Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 


gv  u  at  Em  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 

VtM-nU EUE-m  m  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  I).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Blooming  size,  splendid  Jmixture, 
91.50  per  100.  Asparagus  Roots, 
Mary  Washington,  92.00  per  100. 
915  per  1000.  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Haichvillo,  Mass. 


GLADIOLI 


100 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

BULBS  for  $1.00  IS 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  From  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

DAHLIAC 

GROW  THEM  FROM  SEED  kJ' 

Each  seedling  is  an  entirely  new  kind.  Largo 
package  of  about  100  seeds,  $1.00;  Half  size,  50c. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tubers  of  the  real  high 
class  named  varieties,  send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 

451  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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APPLE  TREES 

BUDDED  DIRECTLY  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AND  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 


IT  always  happens  that  some  buds  die  the 
first  year,  necessitating  rebudding  the  next 
year,  thus  giving  us  a  one-year  top  and 
a  three-year  root.  The  following  list  were 
dug  from  our  two-year  block  of  trees  and 
will  make  as  good  orchard  trees  as  any.  We 
offer  them  while  they  last  as  follows: 


Prices — Bach 

10 

100 

1000 

1  yr.,  3-4  ft.  . .  .$0.40 

$3.00 

$20.00 

$180.00 

1  yr.,  2-3  ft . 30 

2.00 

12.00 

110.00 

1  yr.,  iya-2  ft.  .  .20 

1.50 

8.50 

75.00 

3-4  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

iy2-2  ft. 

Baldwin  . 

.  140 

275 

84 

Cortland  . . . 

,  164 

532 

530 

Duchess  . 

.  64 

93 

55 

Delicious  . 

.  275 

250 

136 

Gravenstein  . 

217 

313 

300 

Hyslop  Crab  . 

62 

45 

15 

King  . 

18 

17 

10 

McIntosh  . 

700 

600 

475 

Opalescent  . 

114 

113 

50 

Northern  Spy  . 

132 

217 

129 

It.  I.  Greening  . 

244 

200 

150 

ltome  Beauty  . 

63 

41 

18 

lted  Astrachan  . 

38 

105 

125 

Stark  . 

25 

40 

11 

Stayman  Winesap  . . . 

150 

155 

92 

Wagener  . 

141 

218 

184 

Wealthy  . 

181 

254 

216 

Williams  . 

32 

66 

40 

Yellow  Transparent  . 

45 

61 

35 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  also 
send  for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock,  free. 


WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES  OF 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


The  Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


KEGS? 


Wrue-to^a3 


Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  “True- 
Lto-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
106  Cherry  St.,  Dansvilie,  N.Y- 

Established  1880 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

r-.  s*  The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi- 

,\\  V\lDt7A'  1,  nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
ey/,  now  being  offered  to  the 
W  publio  for  the  first  time. 

NV  j'aHw*0  Extremely  hardy,  suc- 

"*  ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Ourcatalogtells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
planting  everything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md 

»■■■  ■■  1  ——————— —————MM 

Ne  w  G  rapes f  Roses, 

Shrubs 

and  Small  Fruit* 

Plants  for  better 
gardens.  Choice  varieties 
with  strong  roots. 

Four  New  Grapes.  Port¬ 
land,  Sheridan,  Ontario,  and 
Urhana,  from  N.Y.  Exp.  Station,  offered 
in  our  catalogue — write  for  copy  today. 

Nursery  established  60  years  in  fa¬ 
mous  Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Concord1  Niagara 

Agawam^W®  Worden’’ 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Amuisni  Large  amber-red  berries  on  Ins  bunches. 
AgaWBUJ  Very  sweet.  Eoch  20c;  I2.SI.50;  100.  S10.00. 

rnnenvJ  Best  known  crape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
Loncora  for  grape  Juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100.  18.00. 

(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
*”“1*“*“  grape  grown.  Esch  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Bunches  big.  Extra 
20c;  12.  $1.50;  100,  $10. 


Wnrilsn  Large  black  berries. 
TT  UIUcll  early,  hardy,  sweet. 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines  V  CAa 

Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  Sor 

one  address  for  SI.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Tesnplln-Bradley  Co. 

5716  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Grafting  Apple  Trees 

I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  way  for  a 
young  boy  to  graft  apple  trees?  Could 
I  graft  a  wild  crab  apple  tree?  Would  it 
be  all  right  to  experiment  on?  j.  R.  s. 

You  could  not  do  much  better  than  to 
start  your  lesson  in  grafting  by  using  the 
crab  apple  as  stock.  Not  only  is.  the 
material  good  to  work  with,  but  the  crab 
apple  makes  good  stock,  and  you  will  be 
doing  some  work  that  is  worth  while 
from  all  standpoints.  The  cleft  graft  is 
best.  Use  stubs  about  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  splitting  them  with  a  sharp 
chisel  and  wedging  apart  until  the  scions 
are  inserted,  one  on  each  side.  The  scions 
should  be  dormant,  about  the  size  and 
length  of  lead  pencil,  cut  wedge-shape  at 
the  lower  end.  They  should  be  put  into 
the  clefts  so  that  the  bark  of  the  seion 
and  the  hark  of  the  stock  will  match.  The 
spring  of  the  stub  should  be  sufficient  to 
hold  both  the  scions  strongly  in  place.  If 
it  is  not,  you  will  need  to  tie  them.  Cover 
the  stub  and  scion  with  grafting  wax  and 
the  job  is  done.  h.  b.  t. 

Fruit  Trees  Drop  Their 
Fruit 

Last  Summer  our  apple  trees  were  full 
of  apples,  but  when  it  was  time  to  pick 
them  every  one  had  dropped  but  one.  Our 
Japanese  plum  tree  does  the  same,  al¬ 
though  always  full  of  bloom.  The  trees 
are  dwarfs.  Can  they  be  moved  or  would 
it  kill  them?  c.  D. 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  curculio  is 
causing  the  trouble,  though  there  are 
other  insects  and  diseases,  besides  nutri¬ 
tional  problems  which  might  be  respon¬ 
sible.  Try  very  thorough  and  careful 
spraying  with  4  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  20  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  making  the  applications 
(1)  just  after  the  petals  have  fallen  in 
the  case  of  the  apple,  and  when  the 
shucks  are  off  in  the  case  of  the  plum, 
and  (2)  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later. 
Another  suggestion  is  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  your  trees  by  cultivation  and 
applications  of  4  or  5  lbs.  of  ammonium 
sulphate  or  nitrate  of  soda.  The  trees 
can  be  moved  if  they  are  moved  carefully 
and  the  tops  cut  back  to  balance  the  root 
system.  Trees  12  years  old  have  been 
moved  satisfactorily,  though  the  growth 
is  checked,  of  course.  H.  B.  T. 

Seedless  Grapes;  Late 
Varieties 

1.  Is  there  a  seedless  grape  that  will  do 
well  in  this  part  of  the  country?  2.  Will 
wood  that  is  four  or  live  years  old  do  to 
use  as  a  scion  for  grafting?  3.  What  is 
the  best  variety  of  late  grapes  that  will 
ripen  the  latter  part  of  September? 

Morristown,  Tenn.  a.  B.  C. 

1.  There  are  two  native  American 
seedless  grape  varieties,  Hubbard  Seed¬ 
less  and  Concord  Seedless.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  are  very  slight.  Both 
resemble  Concord  quite  closely,  except 
that  the  berries  are  much  smaller,  being 
about  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  the 
clusters  are  below  Concord  in  size.  They 
are  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste.  As  both 
ripen  a  little  in  advance  of  Concord  they 
should  succeed  wherever  that  variety 
grows  successfully. 

2.  No  grape  wood  older  than  one  year 
should  be  used  for  scions  in  grafting  nor 
should  such  be  used  for  propagating  pur¬ 
poses. 

3.  There  are  several  very  worthy  va¬ 

rieties  that  ripen  from  mid-season  to  late. 
Catawba,  Regal,  Sheridan,  Brocton,  Ur- 
bana,  Duchess,  Iona  and  Dunkirk  are  all 
very  desirable  sorts.  F.  E.  G. 

Hot  Water  for  Hotbed 

I  have  now  on  my  present  place  only 
a  few  acres  and  raise  mostly  truck.  We 
keep  no  horses  but  hire  them  when  we 
need  them.  Consequently  we  have  no 
manure,  especially  for  our  hotbeds,  and 
am  therefore  asking  you  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  idea..  I  have  in  my  head:  Our 
hotbed  is  back  of  the  house  with  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  ideal  place,  the  cellar  is 
directly  back  of  the  hotbed.  Now  on 
account  of  having  the  same  trouble  every 
year  about  getting  hot  manure  for  the 
hotbed,  I  had  an  idea  to  put  the  same 
kind  of  pipes  ar  are  in  hot  water  incu¬ 
bators  and  have  the  lamp  in  the  cellar. 

I  can  give  the  bottom  of  the  hotbed  good 
drainage.  I  think  by  laying  the  pipes  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  and 'filling  around 
the  pipes  with  clean  river  sand  and  the 
soil  on  top  of  that  can  surely  be  done. 
What  do  you  say?  Have  you  ever  heard 
or  seen  this  done?  Should  you  know  of 
any  such  contrivance  please  let  me  hear 
of  it.  L.  S'. 


evtjtratf 

Aar  a  TAG 
show by 
PURITY, 
and  , 
rjCOWHUTWH 
TIEST 


THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROPS 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 
Every  lot  tested  in  our  Laboratory.  Quality  Seeds  at  money-saving  prices. 


& 


D.  B.  NORTHERN  GROWN 
ALFALFA,  99.50%  pure  or  bet¬ 
ter,  $13. 

RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  AL- 
SIKE  Natural  Mixture,  average 
20%  Alsike,  less  than  1%  weed 
seeds,  $5.75. 

RECLEANED  ALSIKE  and 
WHITE  CLOVER  Natural  Mix¬ 
ture  containing  about  90%  choice 
Alsike,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds, 
$19.50. 

»;  »•  timOTHY,  our  test, 
99.70%  purity,  $3.50. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS,  va¬ 
rieties  that  produce  maximum 
crops  on  Eastern  Farms  as  low 
as  85c  in  quantities. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN,  four 
varieties,  best  by  test  for  en¬ 
silage  purposes,  for  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States,  ger- 
“ination,  our  test,  90-95%,  $1.75. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES, 
12  varieties,  every  lot  inspected 
by  our  own  Plant  Pathologists; 
m  any  quantity  from  barrels  to 
carloads,  at  prices  you  can  afford 


to  pay. 

DIBBLE  S  FARM'  SEED  CATALOG,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  B£x  Boneoye  Falls,  IV.  Y. 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

'T'RKES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 
x  the  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery— all  New  England 
grown  at  direet-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


_ VGT0W1 

3  Essentials 

Cl)  The  right  variety 

(2)  One-Year-Old  Roots 

(3)  Rdots  of  Giant  Sire 
All  found  in  Shoemaker’s  selected 
Giant  Roots. 

Write  for  FREE  Aspar¬ 
agus  Booklet  and  Prices. 

I  Rivervlew  Farms,  Box  278A, Bridgeton, N.J? 


AQPARAGUS 

s\  W I  1000-S8.  postpaic 


Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable — “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
1000-S8,  postpaid.  6LIC  ROOT  FARMS.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  8  Martha  Wash.  Rust-proof.  $1.25  hund.  Prepaid. 
H  Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville.  Pa. 

PFACH  WHIPS  2  FT.,  EACH.  LOTS  OF 
r«-«vn  10  —  15c,  100  —  10c,  300  —  8c. 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  QUALITY 
STOCK.  A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GRAPES”  FOR  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

BORLING,  D-OF,  MABISON,  OHIO 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  of  Avondale,  Pa. 

have  Cortland  Apples,  Washington  Asparagus,  Caco 
Grapes ;  beside  our  great  variety  ot  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs — Write. 

QUARTER  ENTURY  ANNIV  RSARY  BARGAINS 

Apple  Trees,  30c.  Peach  Tress,  18c. 

Extra  premium  for  early  orders 
Fruit  Trees,  Derry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals, 
A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock.  Catalog  Free 

Prices  lowest  ever.  Quality  stock  guaranteed. 

Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  104  Bristol  Ave..  Middlebury,  Ind. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 
on 

..  i  Whole 

If ««5i  Guaranteed 

Seedling  — 

bruit  trees 


Steam 

Dug 


Are  scientifically 
grown  in  our  upland 
Nurseries.  Budded 
from  trees  bearing 
the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  arrive  in 
first  class  condition. 
Sold  at  cost  of  .pro¬ 
duction  plus  one 
profit-  Our  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  the  things 
fruit  growers  want 
to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
43  Main  Straet  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

Jfiirsertj  Book  Free 


RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
vatieties  will  find  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moline  Elm. 
Meyer's  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
rmga,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catalog.  Let  us  mall  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy.” 

CORTLAND  APPLE 

2  year  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  50c  each  postpaid 
Scions  for  grafting,  10c  foot  postpaid 
Scions  of  McIntosh  Red,  5c  ft.  postpaid 
No  order%f  or  less  than  $1,  please 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  -  .  WILLIAMSON.  N.  T. 


ADDI  CTRPCC?00  Baldwin.  70  N.  W. 

I  HfaEiO  Greening, 50  Winesap- 
40  Northern  Spy,  20  McIntosh,  10  Grimes  Golden.  10  Maid; 
on’s  Blush.  Strong  3  year  old  trees,  65o  ea. ;  $5.60  per  10. 
$40  per  100.  FRETS  ItEKGllAHN  Warren  Point,  N.  1. 

YJAYflT1  A  PTC  Good  stuff  and  well  made 

Should  make  nice 
trees  by  Fall.  McIntosh  and  other  kinds,  $3.50  per  lOO 
Cortland,  $0.00  per  100.  Also  seedlings  if  desired. 

Hunter  E.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W.  Va 


FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK 

lists  the  finest  New  Fruits,  Shrubs  and  ornamentals. 
Full  of  facts  to  aid  you  in  selecting  and  planting. 
Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Medina  and 
other  new  apples  and  pears.  Beautiful  French 
Lilacs  from  $1.50  each  up.  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries,  Flowering  Apples. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  Box  R  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Mrarew** 

vnuunuk  l  knn  B  «  weeks  earlier  thaa 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Varieties; 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid;  600 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.60.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
$1.50  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  P.  D.  FFI.W001),  Tifton,  Ga. 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  ■ 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties  :  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid ;  250.  $1;  600,  $1.50;  1000 
$2.50.  Express  collect;  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1  25, 
1000.  Weguarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you  References -• 
Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster, 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton.  Go. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open  field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey 
Wakeneld,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  100.  40c 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25,  Express  Collect:  1000,  $1.25; 
5000,  $5  00.  Bermuda  Onions  same  prices.  Laree 
plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Communication 
for  a  Growing  Nation 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Things  To  Think  About 


This  Boss  Seems  to  Have 
Wings 

Wife  aiul  I  have  been  enjoying  for  some 
time  the  articles  under  “The  Hired  Man’s 
Family,”  written  by  the  hired  man’s 
wife,  and  are  ready  to  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  troubles  and  believe  in  many 
cases  the  boss  has  needed  the  little  re¬ 
minder  of  lost  opportunities  she  has  gent¬ 
ly  given  him. 

However,  we  wish  to  take  up  the  other 
side  and  tell  the  world  they  are  not  all 
narrow-minded.  We  are  one  of  six  fami¬ 
lies  on  one  large  farm.  Over  one  thou¬ 
sand  quarts  of  milk  are  produced  daily. 
Our  boss — well  we  haven’t  a  word  of 
criticism,  as  children  here  are  never  in 
the  way.  The  boss  has  four  that  he  has 
borrowed  for  keeps,  and  there  are  three 
or  four  in  each  family  of  the  help.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  reason  we  are  all  so  contented 
here  is  this :  Our  boss  believes  thoroughly 
in  keeping  the  Golden  Rule  and  he  prac¬ 
tices  it,  too,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
One  of  the  men  was  heard  saying :  “I 
have  been  here  a  number  of  years,  but  I 
never  heard  the  boss  say,  ‘Hurry  up, 
boys,’  but  I  have  heard  him  say,  ‘Take  it 
easy,  boys,  no  hurry.’  ”  That  makes  a 
fellow  feel  like  doing  his  best. 

As  to  milk,  we  have  all  we  can  use,  and 
school  lunches  are  packed  with  half  pints. 


to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  stay?  You  are 
nothing  in  the  world  now  without  an 
education.  But  how  are  we  going  to  get 
it?  Our  fathers  are  most  all  busy  and 
don’t  find  time  to  take  us  to  and  from 
school.  How  is  the  farmer  going  to  get 
along  without  the  aid  of  his  sons  on  the 
farm,  hired  help  is  so  high?  If  I  have  to 
walk  12  miles  a  day  to  and  from  school 
what  time  would  I  get  home?  What 
would  I  do  when  I  get  home.  I  would 
have  to  start  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  get  there  in  time. 

If  I  wait  until  I  am  18  before  I  can 
get  a  license  to  go  to  high  school  I  would 
be  22  before  I  get  through.  I  am  not 
writing  this  letter  to  be  mean  hut  what 
am  I  going  to  do?  iiarold  thtjbston. 

New  York. 


Eradicating  Roaches 

What  can  be  done  to  eradicate  roaches 
in  a  large  old  house,  powders  and  sulphur 
candles  having  failed?  Can  gas  fumiga¬ 
tion  be  used?  s.  N. 

New  York. 

While  gas  fumigation  is  a  certain 
method  of  destroying  all  vermin,  it  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  by  anyone  but  an 
experienced  person,  and  the  entire  house 
must  be  vacant  for  about  24  hours.  The 


The  first  telephone  call 
was  made  from  one  room 
to  another  in  the  same 
building.  The  first  advance 
in  telephony  made  possible 
conversations  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  same  town 
or  community.  The  dream  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System,  however,  was 
that  through  it,  all  the  sepa¬ 
rate  communities  might  some 
day  be  interconnected  to  form 
a  nation-wide  community. 

Such  a  community  for  speech 
by  telephone  has  now  become 
a  reality,  and  the  year-by-year 
growth  in  the  number  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  shows 
how  rapidly  it  is  developing. 
This  super-neighborhood,  ex¬ 
tending  from  town  to  town  and 


state  to  state,  has  grown 
as  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  been 
provided  to  serve  its  business 
and  social  needs. 

This  growth  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  extension  of  long 
distance  telephone  facilities.  In 
1925,  for  additions  to  the  long 
distance  telephone  lines,  there 
was  expended  $37,000,000. 
In  1926,  $6 1,000,000.  During 
1927  and  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  years,  extensions  are 
planned  on  a  still  greater  scale, 
including  each  year  about  two 
thousand  miles  of  long  distance 
cable.  These  millions  will  be 
expended  on  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  lines  tomeetthenation’s 
growth  and  their  use  will  help 
to  further-  growth. 


Wanted 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 


Sower 


Yonng  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
digniliea  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
interest  you.  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

Stamford  Connecticut 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Old  X Till  •  Force- 
Reliable  Me IV ho r ter  Feed 

SOWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  W rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 


No.  44 


Low- 

doian 

Hopper 


Width  7  ft. 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept,  A,  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven'PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Compare  Crop  Y  ield,  Quality  and  Profit 

Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additional  cost  is  retumedto  you  manytimes  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more «—» worth  much  more 


[ 


Just  Mail  This  T 
Coupon  Today  J 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . 


My  name  is . 
P.O . 


.  State 


Celebration  of  Washington’s  birthday  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  outfit  had  to  be 
shortened  to  get  within  camera  range.  The  rein  and  sled  rope  were  lengthened  out 
with  clothesline.  The  old  horse  knows  his  business.  Florida  boys  have  no  such  fun 

in  Winter.  ' 


The  neighbors’  children  enjoy  it,  too, 
from  bottles  in  the  cooler  when  they  come 
to  call. 

Ice  cream — all  we  want.  The  milk  is 
furnished  and  the  ice,  too. 

I  have  never  heard  any  objections  made 
to  children  helping  themselves  to  all  the 
fruit  they  cared  for ;  apples,  cherries, 
plums,  etc.  Our  boss  never  forgets  the 
other  fellow.  That  is  why  he  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  with  his  men.  The  city, 
county  and  State  all  recognize  our  boss. 
Our  school  is  within  walking  distance 
but  he  seldom  misses  taking  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  nice  car  and  is  never  “too 
busy”  to  go  after  them. 

One  night  a  little  youngster  got  left  by 
accidejit  at  school,  as  there  were  so 
many  crowding  into  his  car.  This  one 
was  not  missed  until  they  reached  home. 
Later  when  the  child  was  brought  by  a 
neighbor  boy  our  boss  was  heard  talking 
to  him  like  this  :  “It  was  a  shame,  Dickey, 
that  we  left  you.  I  wouldn’t  have  done 
it  for  'a  ten-dollar  bill.”  He  takes  our 
children  with  his  into  the  city  on  Satur¬ 
days  for  piano  lessons,  and  seems  just  as 
interested  in  their  education. 

If  he  has  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
his  tenants  in  his  18  years  as  superin¬ 
tendent  he  and  his  good  wife  keep  it  to 
themselves.  The  wife  of  our  boss  is  a 
sister  to  every  woman  on  the  farm.  She 
is  right  there  in  sickness  with  her  reme¬ 
dies  and  good  practical  advice.  If  we  are 
out  of  groceries  they  are  always  so  glad 
they  have  it  to  lend. 

Now,  please  don’t  everyone  apply  for 
a  job  here  for  none  of  us  want  to  move. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  the  hired  man. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Junior 
License 

I  read  the  note  on  page  242  about  auto 
driving.  I  am  1G  years  old,  and  to  get 
through  the  grade  school  I  walked  two 
miles  each  way  for  two  years  to  get  in 
high  school.  I  am  in  high  now,  but  what 
good  is  it?  Does  this  man  B.  J.  think 
I  am  going  to  walk  12  miles  a  day  to 
high  school?  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
snow  to  go  to  get  a  junior  driving  license. 
My  brother  and  I  pay  $3  a  week  for 
transportation  until  the  snow  goes  off, 
and  it  would  be  more  safe  for  me  to  drive. 

Has  this  B.  J.  got  children  that  walk 
six  miles  each  way  to  high  school?  I 
have  read  the  paper  every  evening  since 
the  junior  driver  law  was  adopted,  but  I 
don’t  think  there  have  been  any  more 
accidents  made  by  boys  of  my  age  than 
by  some  men.  In  most  every  paper  you 
send  out  each  week  there  is  some  article 


gas  is  deadly  to  all  life,  and  several  deaths 
have  been  caused  here  by  its  use  in  one 
part  of  a  building  without  all  inmates 
leaving  other  apartments.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  confine  it  to  any  one 
room  in  a  house.  An  old  house  would  be 
likely  to  allow  much  leakage  of  any  gas, 
and  as  it  affords  many  places  for  insects 
to  harbor  any  campaign  against  roaches 
will  take  time.  A  few  applications  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  week  or  two  will  make 
little  impression  but  constant  and  pro¬ 
longed  efforts  will  give  results  with  any 
of  the  commercial  powders. 

An  excellent  roach  powder  is  sodium 
fluorid  one  part,  flour  one  part,  well 
mixed.  This  should  be  blown  into  cracks ; 
behind  baseboards  and  wherever  the  in¬ 
sects  run,  using  one  of  the  small  powder 
guns  sold  by  druggists.  Another  excellent 
thing  is  powdered  borax,  used  very  freely, 
with  a  little  powdered  sugar  or  flour 
mixed  in.  This  is  convenient  to  use  in 
pantries  or  food  closets,  as  it  is  clean  and 
non-poisonous  to  humans.  One  of  our 
readers  reported  that  she  used  borax 
freely  for  weeks,  using  in  all  live  pounds 
of  it,  but  she  entirely  destroyed  the 
roaches.  The  commercial  powders  usu¬ 
ally  give  good  results  and  there  are  some 
liquid  sprays  which  are  very  discouraging 
to  roaches.  We  think,  however,  that  you 
will  find  both  borax  and  sodium  fluorid 
entirely  efficacious,  if  you  will  use  them 
freely  and  continuously.  If  there  is  a 
wood  shed,-  laundry,  or  back  porch  where 
scrub  pails,  etc.,  are  stored,  this  should 
be  well  treated  too.  The  whole  thing  in 
controlling  these  filthy  and  annoying  in¬ 
sects  is  to  keep  at  it  and  not  cease  appli¬ 
cations  as  soon  as  the  plague  is  less. 

<t>  - - 

Justice  Acting  as  Tax 
Collector 

A  justice  of  the  peace  is  holding  two 
positions.  He  is  tax  collector  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  being  justice  of  the  peace.  Is 
holding  both  positions  legal  in  this  State? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  L. 

An  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
statutes  does  not  disclose,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  find,  any  direct  restriction  that 
would  bar  a  justice  of  peace  from  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  of  tax  collector.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  statutory  provision  the  same 
person  can  hold  two  offices  if  those  offices 
are  not  incompatible ;  that  is,  the  same 
person  could  not  hold  the  office  of  justice 
of  peace  and  another  town  office  where 
the  duties  required  one  office  to  pass  on 
the  acts  of  the  other.  N.  T. 
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Tj£C  Buttonless 


Union-Alls,  Overalls 
Play  Suits 


$1,000 

in  Cash  Prizes! 


First  Prize . $250 

Second  Prize  ...  125 

Third  Prize  ....  75 

Fourth  Prize  ...  50 

One  Hundred  Prizes  of  $5  Each 


Rules 

1,  These  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  names  re¬ 
ceived  for  Lee  Buttonless  Work  and  Play  Garments, 
together  with  reasons  for  the  name,  written  in  not 
more  than  25  words.  Any  number  of  names  may 
be  submitted  but  each  name  must  be  accompanied 
with  reasons. 

2,  All  names  with  accompanying  reasons  must  be 
written  on  a  Lee  Official  Entry  Blank.  Entry  blanks 
can  be  secured  from  any  dealer  in  your  town  hand¬ 
ling  Lee  Union-Alls,  Overalls  or  Play  Suits.  There 
are  Lee  dealers  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States. 

3,  You  can  get  many  valuable  suggestions  for  a  name 
by  carefully  inspecting  the  Lee  Buttonless  garments 
at  any  Lee  store  and  by  talking  to  any  man  or  bey 
who  wears  Lee  garments. 

4<  Send  your  entries  to  Prize  Department  121,  The 
H.  D.  Lee  Merc.  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  No 
entries  returned. 

5-  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  offered,  a  prize 
identical  in  all  respects  with  that  tied  for  will  be 
awarded  to  each  tying  contestant. 

b .  Contest  opens  March  1st  and  closes  June  1st,  1927. 
Anyone  may  compete  except  Lee  employees  and 
their  families. 


Presto  . 
Presto  .  . 

ONCE  more  Lee  leads  the 
world  in  improving  work 
clothing.  Think  of  it  ...  no 
more  worrying  buttons.  One 
pull  and  it’s  fastened  better 
than  buttons  ever  could  fasten 
it  A  time  saver . .  repair  saver. 

The  Lee  Hookless  Fastener 
is  the  greatest  improvement 
ever  made  in  work  and  play 
clothing.  It  is  combined  with 
the  superior  long  wear  Lee 
fabrics  introduced  last  year. 
The  Hookless 


.  it's  open ! 
it's  closed! 

Fastener  will  not  jam,  rust  or 
break  and  launders  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  It  can  be  had  in  Lee 
Union- Alls, Overalls  and  Play 
Suits.  The  same  garments 
available  with  buttons  also. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  Lee  Buttonless 
Union- Alls,  Overalls  and  Play 
Suits.  Inspect  them  ...  try 
them  on  .  .  .  pull  the  Hookless 
Fastener  up  and  down.  Then 
enter  the  $1,000  cash  prize 
contest 


•4* 


THE 


H 


D.  LEE  MERC.  COMPANY 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Factories:  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
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Reclaims  75  Acres  and  Carries 
Spring  Water  to  House 


*  Haven’t  you  land  to  clear?  ditch-  * 
ing  to  improve  your  fields?  trees 
to  plant?  Du  Pont  dynamite  can 
do  this  work  quickly,  easily  and 
^ .  safely  when  used  as  directed  in  <  f 
0  the  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo-  (> 
sives — your  copy  is  ready  on  ' 
I .  receipt  of  a  postal  request.  . 


A  RAVINE  on  the  James  H.  Berry  Estate  at  Old 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  was  so  poorly  drained  that  some 
75  acres  of  it  were  utterly  useless. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ravine  was  a  fine  spring  from  which  water  had  to  be 
carried  some  distance  to  the  farm  house,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine. 

The  superintendent  of  the  estate  finally  hit  upon  an  idea  for  carrying 
the  spring  water  to  the  farm  house  and  draining  the  75  acres  by  means 
of  one  ditch.  With  the  cooperation  of  a  du  Pont  representative  they 
plotted  the  ditch,  bored  holes,  loaded  the  holes  with  du  Pont  50% 
Ditching  Dynamite  and  at  one  stroke  dug  1 4,000  feet  of  ditch  to  an 
average  depth  of  4  feet. 


The  pipe  line  through  which  the  spring  water  was  pumped  to  the 
farm  house  was  laid  and  covered  with  2  feet  of  soil,  leaving  a  2  foot 
deep  drainage  ditch.  75  acres  of  the  best  soil  on  the  estate  were 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  entire  job  cost  less  than  half  the  cost  of  digging  such  a  ditch  by 
hand. 

Only  one  of  the  many  uses  of  du  Pont  explosives  on  the  farm.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  a  job  for  this  very  efficient,  very  low  pay  farm  hand. 
Send  for  the  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives.”  It  costs  nothing 
to  open  your  eyes  to  new  opportunities. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Harvey  Bldg., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


Used  the  World  Over 

pULLER  &  JOHNSON  Engines  arenow 
actually  handling  some  ofthe  toughest 
Farm  and  Industrial  jobs  in  many  civilized 
countries  ofthe  world.They  stand  out  su¬ 
preme  in  durability,  reliability,  economy. 
The  unequaled  records  established  by 
Fuller  &  Johnson  easy-to-start  Engines 
on  American  Farms,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
lands,  is  your  answer  to  the  engine  ques¬ 
tion.  With  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  engine  on 
the  job  you  know  you  have  the  bestthere 
is  in  power.  But  to  satisfy  yourselfwrite 
at  once  for  our  new  specialbulletin  No. 430 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Established.  18  !*0 

Makers  ofthe  famous  Farm-Pump  Engine; 

Farm  Power  and  Light  Plants 
347  Rowe  St.  MADISON.  WIS- 


FULLER&JOHNSON 

ENGINES 


1400Sold 


IN  14 

WEEKS  BY 
ANDERSON 


This  hustling  Montana  agent  developed  a  real  gold 
mine  in  his  territory  with  the  MOREY  QUiCK 
ACTION  RIM  TOOL.  Detmer,  Ohio,  makes  com. 
piete  tire  change  in  32  seconds,  sold  49,  singly,  in  3 
days,  made  $100  clear.  Harvest  time  NOW  for 
hustlers.  Write 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


I  Large  quantity  of  Pure 
Maple  Syrup,  contain- 
.  ers  furnished  free.  We 
■  pay  cash  on  receipt  of 
goods  and  can  handle  your  entire  output. 
Write  purchasing  department,  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.  for  full 
particulars. 


Before  You  Buy  a 

Single  Action  Harrow 

Investigate  the 


Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  many  desirable 
features  you  should  know  about.  The  disks — 
not  the  horses — carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine.  No  tongue  truck  needed.  Gangs  are 
reversible;  they  throw  the  soil  in  or  out.  Ex¬ 
tension  type  for  general  field  work  and  or¬ 
chard  tillage — 2  harrows  in  one.  Heat  treat¬ 
ed  disks  have  edges  forged  sharp — a  Clark  ,  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

“Cutaway”  process  which  makes  them  cut  ]  33  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn, 

finer,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer — they  won’t  j  Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book 

crack,  bend  or  chip.  Clark  “Cutaway”  bar-  j  “rj,jle  g0ji  an(j  its  Tillage." 

rows  are  furnished  ready  to  use — no  extras  j 

such  as  weight  pans  to  buy.  Free:  Catalog  ;  Name  . 

and  valuable  book  “Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  | 

Send  Coupon.  '  Address  . . . 


THE  MAILBAG 


Oats  and  Peas  on  Sod 

Many  readers  ask  if  they  can  safely 
put  in  oats  and  peas  after  plowing  an 
old  sod.  We  have  known  of  cases  where 
this  worked  well.  In  others  it  wras  not 
satisfactory.  The  trouble  often  is  that 
the  oats  and  peas  are  slow  to  start  and 
too  often  weeds  and  old  grass  from  the 
sod  get  in  and  choke  out  part  of  the  oats 
and  pea  crop,  and  mix  in  badly.  Gener¬ 
ally,  we  should  prefer  to  put  corn  on 
the  old  sod  and  thoroughly  clean  the 
field  before  seeding  it  to  small  grain. 


Opossums  in  New  York 
State 

On  page  452,  M.  C.  D.,  Peekskill,  N. 
Y.,  asks  about  opossums  in  New  York 
State.  Having  spent  a  good  portion  of 
the  last  12  Winters  in  the  woods  with 
my  foxhounds,  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
two  trappers.  Their  average  catch  is 
from  30  to  50  per  season.  The  record  for 
the  past  season  lias  been  about  30 
trappped,  also  a  12-year-old  boy  lias 
trapped  four  a  short  distance  from  my 
home.  This  location  is  southeast  West¬ 
chester  County,  30  miles  from  New  York 
City.  As  a  matter  of  fact  opossums  are 
quite  plentiful  in  this  section,  also  in 
eastern  Connecticut.  T.  c.  B. 

New  York. 


Waterproofing  Cistern 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  as  to 
how  I  could  waterproof  a  concrete  cis¬ 
tern  the  walls  of  which  are  8  in.  thick 
and  solidly  built  but  are  apparently 
porous  in  places.  It  has  been  built  some¬ 
thing  like  15  years.  I  have  tried  solu¬ 
tions  made  of  nearly  all  cement,  putting 
it  on  very  thinly,  working  it  in  with 
brush  similar  to  whitewash,  but  it  will 

not  stay.  f.  e.  h. 

« 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  get  the 
leaky  surface  dry  enough  so  that  any¬ 
thing  will  stay  on.  Rubbing  the  leaky 
places  with  coarse  sandpaper  to  make  the 
wall  a  trifle  rough  may  help,  hut  getting 
it  dry  is  the  thing  of  most  importance. 
Perhaps  a  coating  of  hot  pitch  might 
stick.  It  is  worth  trying  if  the  cement 
fails. 


Painting  Galvanized  Roof 

Tell  A.  J.  T.,  Smoot.  W.  Va.,  page  302, 
that  if  he  apply  a  solution  of  ammonia 
water,  using  a  whitewash  brush  to  put 
it  on  with  and  allow  it  to  dry  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  paint  there  will  he  no  difficulty 
about  the  paint  sticking  to  the  iron. 

New  York.  d.  p.  b. 

If  A.  J.  T.  will  use  any  good  white 
lead  and  oil  paint  on  his  galvanized  metal 
roof,  I  think  he  will  have  no  trouble.  The 
white  lead  will  cause  the  paint  to  stick 
even  if  the  surface  is  not  rusted.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  getting  a  heavy  pigment 
paint  from  our  local  dealer,  said  to  be  the 
residue  from  liouse-paint  vats  which, 
when  thinned  somewhat  with  oil,  has 
given  excellent  results.  B.  c. 


Buckwheat  as  a  Cover  Crop 

We  are  asked  if  buckwheat  will  make 
a  good  cover  crop  to  sow  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn.  The  buckwheat  will 
make  a  heavy  growth  but  will,  of  course, 
be  killed  down  by  the  frost.  A  crop  that 
will  live  on  through  the  Winter  to  Spring 
is  generally  desired ;  for  this  we  should 
prefer  rye  and  Alsike  clover — at  least  for 
our  own  location.  Some  farmers  make 
a  jiractice  of  sowing  rye  and  buckwheat 
together.  In  this  event  the  buckwheat 
comes  up  first  and  makes  a  rapid  growth, 
dwarfing  the  rye  for  a  time.  Then,  after 
the  buckwheat  is  killed  by  frost  it  mats 
down  on  the  ground  and  the  rye  makes 
its  way  up  through  to  live  through  the 
Fall.  A  wet  season  is  needed  to  bring 
both  crops  in  this  way,  but  where  this  is 
jiossible  the  rye  makes  a  great  addition 
to  the  cover  crop. 


Ground  Limestone  on  Sod 

Several  people  ask  if  ground  limestone 
will  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  old  sod.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  call  limestone  a  ferti¬ 
lizer.  It  does,  of  course,  add  lime  to  the 
soil,  and  all  crops  need  more  or  less  of 
that  element.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a 
fertilizer  that  the  lime  gives  its  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  needed  more  to  neutralize 
sour  soil  and  help  put  it  in  better  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where 
the  land  is  so  sour  that  much  of  the 
plant  food  in  it  will  not  be  available  until 
the  land  /is  sweetened.  To  that  extent 
the  lime  might  be  called  a  fertilizer,  but 
in  most  cases  the  lime  ought  to  be  used 
not  because  it  feeds  the  crops  but  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  other  fertilizer  or  manure 
more  available,  and  in  most  cases  manure 
or  chemicals  ought  to  be  used  with  it. 
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This  J\fation-Wide  Shopping  Service 

To  Be  Signalized  - — «  Starting  <Jlpril  1st —  by 

Extraordinary  Memento  Offerings 


Some  of  Our  113  Stores 


MARYLAND 

Frederick 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambr  idge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloo  msburg 
Brad  dock 
Brad  ford 
Cha  mbersburg 
Coa  tesville 
Du  Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indi  ana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pitts  ton 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 

^Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Horne  11 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


OHIO 
Alliance 
Ashl and 
Asht  abula 
Bellefontair.e 
Bellevue 
Bowling  Green 
Bucy rus 
Cambridge 
Chillicothe 
Circleville 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Galion 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon 

Norwalk 

Piqua 

Salem 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Van  Wert 

Wash’gt’n  C.  H. 

Xenia 

Zanesville 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Department 
Stores  have  been  solving  the  shopping  problems  of  American 
families  through  utilizing  their  tremendous  co-operative  buying  and 
selective  power. 

Our  great  buying  advantages  and  cash  purchases  save  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  These  important  savings  are  passed  on  to  our 
customers  in  better  quality  at  lower  prices. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  has  become  a  household  word  thruout 
the  United  States  for  quality  in  General  Dry  Goods,  Outer- Apparel, 
Millinery,  Corsets,  Dress  Accessories,  Clothing,  Hats,  Furnishings, 
Footwear  for  the  entire  family,  and  also  well-known  notions  at  4 
cents  and  8  cents. 

Some  of  our  own  Nationally-known  brands  and  values:  Lady- 
Lyke  Corsets,  445  and  449  Full-Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery,  Honor 
Muslin,  Penco  Sheets  and  Sheeting,  Ramona  Cloth,  Pay-Day 
Overalls  and  Work  Shirts,  Nation-Wide  Work  Suits,  Big  Mac  Work 
Shirts,  Marathon  Hats,  the  famous  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Shoes  and 
other  brands. 

Our  Silver  Anniversary  Offering  of  26-piece  sets  of  original  and 
genuine  Rogers’  guaranteed  Electro  Silverplate  Tableware,  is  a  high 
spot  in  our  long,  enviable  history  of  Value  Giving.  Whether  you  buy 
one  of  these  beautiful  sets  for  yourself  or  for  a  gift,  it  represents  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  savings  ever  offered.  It  is  a  Great  Memento 
Silver  Offering  for  a  Great  Silver  Anniversary. 


The  convenient  location  of  our  113  Stores ,  distributed  over  46 
States y  gives  everyone  the  advantage  and  pleasure  to  be  had  from 
personal  selection .  If  there  is  not  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store 
near  you  <we  would  like  you  to  write  to  us . 


26-PIECE  SET 

Original  and  Genuine 
Rogers’ 

Guaranteed  Electro 

TABLE  SILVERWARE 

6  Forks  6  Tablespoons 

6  Knives  1  Sugar  Shell 

6  Teaspoons  1  Butter  Knife 

$E£.90 

Per  Set,  In  Artistic  Box 
By  Mail,  25c.  Extra 
One  of  the  largest  makers  of 
quality  silverplate  has  liberally 
collaborated  with  us  in  providing 
this  Silverware  in  a  new,  original 
“Silver  Anniversary  Pattern,”  as 
illustrated  above.  Its  chaste  lines 
and  beautiful  design  will  always 
be  in  good  taste  in  every  home 
and  for  every  occasion.  It  is  made 
of  the  highest  quality  nickel  silver 
metal  with  a  heavy  deposit  of 
pure  silver.  Knives  have  quad¬ 
ruple  silverplated  handles  with 
steel  blades  that  will  not  corrode 
or  stain.  Forks  and  spoons  have 
reinforced  plate  where  wear  is 
greatest. 

The  manufacturer’s  certificate 
of  guarantee  accompanies  every 
set.  The  price — $5.90 — is  so  low 
as  to  bring  this  Silverware  within 
reach  of  all  for  everyday  use. 


"THE  PROOF  OF  GOOD  SERVICE  IS  CONSTANT  GROWTH” 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
,(THE  STORE  NEWS ” 
beautifully  illustrated  by  rotogra¬ 
vure,  showing  you  how  to  save  large 
sums  on  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Shoes  and  kindred  lines 
■ — standard  quality  goods!  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  it. 


Executive  Offices  and  Warehouse— 330  W.  34th  St.,N.Y.  City 


RETAIL  SALESMEN  WANTED 
experienced  in  our  lines,  to  train 
for  Co-partner  Store  Managers,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  continuous  growth  of 
our  Company  and  especially  the  ex¬ 
pansion  planned  for  1927 .  Write  for 
particulars. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


ting  on  from  90  to  100  gallons  per  acre. 
Applications  of  the  dust  or  of  the  poison 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  beetles  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  plants,  and  from  one  to  three 
applications  from  seven  to  10  days  apart 
are  necessary  in  bad  infestations. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Can-  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  bug 
got  oh  m'y  Lima  beans  and  ate  the  leaves 
so  they  looked  like  lace?  The  green  was 
all  eaten  out,  and  the  blossoms  fell  off. 
The  insect  was  a  small  yellow  beetle  with 
black  hairs  all  over  it;  it  was  about 
the  siz’b  of  half  a  small  pea.  Is  there 
any  spray  or  dust  I  can  use  to  get  rid 
of  them?..  They  are  on  the ' underside  ot 
the  leaves.  s  ;  c.  J.  P. 

Geneva,  O. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  what  is  called 
the ,  Mexican  bean  beetle  ?  It  lias  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bean  crop  here  two  years.  It 
is  claimed  they  stay  in  one  1  place  only 
about  two  years ;  they  came  here  m 
Wb  have  not  found  any  spray  of.  any  kind 
that  will  kill  them.  They  resemble  the 
potato  bug  when  they  make  tlieir  appear¬ 
ance  in  June.  H.  D.  N. 

Sybiak  IV.  Va. 

The  Mexican  bean  leaf  beetle  originally 
came  into  the  Southwest,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  from  Mexico  at  least  75 
years  ago.  During  all  these  years  it  re¬ 
mained  quietly  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States,  gradually  working 
northward  as  far  as  Colorado.  In  1919 
and  perhaps  in  1918  it  suddenly  came  out 
of  the  West  like  young  Locliinvar,  and 
jumped  across  the  whole  southern  edge 
of  our  country  into  the  very  middle  of 
Alabama.  Very  likely  it  climbed  aboard 


other  generation.  In  Alabama  there  may 
be  as  many  as  four  generations,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  Virginia  there  are  two  or  three 
generations  each  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  so  many  generations  the  beetles  and 
grubs  soon  become  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  are  bound  to  cause  enormous  damage, 
often  devouring  whole  fields  of  beans. 

Control. — Fence  rows,  ditch  banks, 
and  all  trash  should  be  cleaned  up  as 
fully  as  possible  and  the  remnants,  of  the 
crop  turned  under  as  soon  as  the  beans 
are  harvested.  Recent  experiments  with 
a  white  powder,  known  as  sodium  fluo¬ 
silicate,  have  been  generally  satisfactory 
in  controlling  the  beetles.  A  commercial 
form  of  the  powder  containing  98  percent 
of  sodium  fluosilicate  of  a  light  and  floe- 
culent  quality  should  be  obtained  if  pos¬ 
sible.  This  should  be  diluted  with  hy¬ 
drated  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the 
fluosilicate  to  two  parts  of  the  lime,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  more 
successful  one  is  in  dusting  this  mixture 
on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  the  more 
effectively  will  the  beetles  be  destroyed. 
Under  certain  conditions  which  are  not 
well  understood,  this  mixture  may  burn 
the  bean  foliage  to  some  extent.  Usually 
the  burning  effect  is  negligible  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  most  cases  is  not  noticeable. 

Of  the  other  poisons,  magnesium  arse¬ 
nate,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  seems  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
beans  should  be  sprayed  thoroughly,  put- 


Springtails  in  a  Well 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  well,  which  is  in  the  back  of 
my  house.  In  this  well  there  are  little 
worms.  Sometimes  we  pull  up  a  pail  of 
water  with  three  or  four  of  these  worms 
in  it.  Sometimes  there  are  none.  This 
well  is  about  30  ft.  from  my  barn.  When 
it  rains  the  water  runs  toward  the  well, 
but  we  have  a  ditch  which  turns  the  water 
toward  the -swamp.  What  is  the  cause  of 
these  worms  in  my  well  and  what  can  I 
do  to  destroy  them?  Is  this  water  harm¬ 
ful  to  drink?  We  have  been  straining 
all  the  water  we  drink.  Tins  well  is 
lower  than  my  house ;  there  is  a  swamp 
in  back  of  my  house  near  the  well. 

New  York.  F.  F. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  “worms” 
are  tiny  insects  known  as  springtails. 
These  insects  have  an  apparatus  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  with  which  they 
can  spring  or  jump  considerable  distances 
for  so  small  a  creature. 

These  tiny  insects  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  and  are  always  found 
in  damp  places — under  boards,  among 
moss,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  base¬ 
ments  and  similar  moist  situations.  This 
need  of  moisture  partly  explains  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  springtails  in  the  well,  and 
fortunately  they  do  not  indicate  that  the 
water  is  impure.  Neither  does  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  insects  seem  to  pollute  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  to  make  it  unfit  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  probable  that  the  removal  of  all 
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the  board  covering  over  the  well  and  of 
all  the  damp,  decaying  wood  about  the 
opening  of  the  well  would  tend  to  les¬ 
sen  the  insects,  and  perhaps  disperse  them 
entirely.  They  certainly/ do  not  ordinarily 
occur  in  wells  in  any  such  noticeable 
numbers,  at  least,  and  there  must  be  some 
factor  present  in  this  particular  case  that 
makes  the  well  attractive  for  the  spring- 
tails.  Damp,  decaying  wood  in  the  forrti 
of  planking  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  is 
especially  favorable  for  these  insects.  The 
removal  of  the  wood  with  the  substitution 
of  as  much  concrete  as  possible  and  of 
dry,  sound  boards  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  cover,  and  the  installation  of  a 
suction  pump  by  which  the  water  would 
be  taken  from  some  distance  below  the 
surface  would,  I  believe,  tend  to  remedy 
the  trouble. 

It  might  be  feasible,  if  a  suction  pump 
were  installed,  to  kill  the  insects  by 
pouring  a  teacupful  of  kerosene  oil  on  tile 
surface  of  tlie  water.  The  springtails-  are 
easily  killed  by  a  touch  qf  the  oil,  which 
will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  some  time,  and  catch  others  of  the 
insects  that  may  fall  from  the  crevices 
of  the  wall  stones,  glenn  w.  herrick. 


A  stranger  who  had  been  in  a  small 
town  in  Florida  but  a  few  days,  lost  a 
very  valuable  dog.  lie  went  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  wrote  an  advertisement 
to  be  run  that  night,  offering  $25  reward 
for  the  return  of  the  dog.  Evening  came, 
and  no  paper  appeared.  Finally,  anxious 
to  see  his  ad.  the  gentleman  went  down 
to  the  office  of  the  newspaper,  and  found 
only  the  janitor  there.  “Isn’t  there  going 
to  be  any  paper  this  evening?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “No,  suh !”  replied  the  floor 
sweeper.  “No  paper  today.  Ev’body’s 
out  huntin’  fo’  dat  dog.” — Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.,  Herald. 


Tlie  .Mexican  Bean  Leaf  Beetle 

a  shipment  of  Alfalfa  hay,  large  amounts 
of  which  were  brought  by  the  railroads 
from  the  West  into  northern  Alabama 
during  the  World  War. 

With  a  zeal  characteristic  of  a  traveler 
in  a  new  country,  the  beetle  explored  the 
eastern  United  States  with  great  rapidity, 
and  by  1922  had  reached  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  and  by  1924  had  appeared 
as  far  north  as  Ohio  and  Virginia.  W  e 
expected  it  would  arrive  in  New  York 
State  during  1920,  but  no  trace  of  it  has 
yet  been  found.  Undoubtedly,  this  bean 
beqtle.  has  come  to  stay  and  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  hereafter. 

Habits  of  Beetle. — I  regret  to  say 
that  this  beetle  is  one  of  the  ladybird  bee¬ 
tles,  a  family  of  insects  that,  as  a  whole, 
contains  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
farmer  because  they  live  upon  and  de¬ 
stroy  other  insect  pests.  There  are  in  the 
family,  however,  two  “black  sheep,”  this 
bean  beetle,  and  the  squash-vine  ladybird 
beetle.  Both  of  these,  instead  of  being 
meat-eaters  and  living  upon  other  insects, 
are  vegetarians  and  live  upon  the  foliage 
of  plants.  Perhaps  they  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  prove  the  rule.  This  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  like  others  of  the  family,  is 
shaped  like  half  a  pea  and  is  just  about 
as  large  as  half  a  medium-sized  pea.  It 
is  coppery-red  in  color  as  most  good  lady¬ 
birds  are,  and  has  16  black  spots  on  its 
back.  Like  other  ladybirds  it  passes  the 
Winter  under  leaves  and  trash  of  various 
kinds,  especially  in  woodlands,  often  as 
many  as  two  or  three  hundred  individuals 
in  a  bunch.  In  the  Spring  the  beetles 
awake  and  wander  forth  in  search  of  food 
plants.  They  especially  love  the  bush  and 
pole  snap  beans  and  the  navy  and  Lima 
beans,  but  will  live  upon  and  often  se¬ 
verely  injure  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans. 

When  the  beetle  has  found  its  foot 
plant  it  soon  begins  laying  orange-colored 
eggs  in  batches  of  40  to  60,  on  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  leaves.  In  about  a  week 
the  eggs  hatch  into  orange-yellow  grubs 
with  rows  of  branching  spines  on  the 
body.  For  about  three  weeks  these  spiny 
grubs  eat  the  leaves  of  the  beans,  anc 
then  being  full-grown  change  to  quiet 
bodies  called  pupae,  which  are  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  leaves  of  the  beans  or  of  nearby 
weeds.  After  resting  about  a'  week  in  this 
stage  each  pupa  changes  to  a  beetle 
which,  in  a  few  days,  lays  eggs  for  an- 


Fungi 

Con  trol 


without  injury 


The  News  Letters  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  twice  rec¬ 
ommended  “DRITOMIC” 
Sulphur  as  preferable 
to  dry-mix  or  home-made 
lime  sulphur,  during  last 
year’s  growing  season. 

They,  too, emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  use  of 
“DRITOMIC”  leaves  no 
spray  residue. 

It  will  be  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  just  as  true  in 
1927. 


BROWN  rot,  scab,  sooty  fungus,  fly  speck, 
mildew— all  these  threats  to  the  peach,  apple 
and  other  fruit  crops  can  be  brought  under  more 
safe  and  effective  control  through  the  use  of 

Dritomic  Sulphur 


BEG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


New  York 


For  three  years  this  spray  material  has  been  prov¬ 
ing  itself  in  orchards  of  all  kinds,  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Even  under  the  excessive  rain  and  humidity 
of  1926,  the  final  and  severest  test,  its  superior  value 
was  every  where  demonstrated.  “Dritomic”  Sulphur 
is,  without  question,  the  spray  that  will  profit  you 
most — used  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
“Orchard  Brand”  Arsenate  of  Lead. 


Let  us  send  you  full  information  about  this 
“best  yet”  sulphur  spray.  Ask  your  dealer 
—  or  wri  te  us  direct. 


General  Chemical  Company 


USE 

ORCHARD 
BRAND 
PRODUCTS 
— their  Quality  is  of 
the  highest 


St.  Louis 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 

GCI-25 


0  RCHARD 


R  E  Gv  U.  S  P  AT. ,  OFF. 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 
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Sheet  Steel 
That  Gives 


PROTECTION 

. . . . 

^SAS* 

'  Cervicoabla 
.  ,  1  OhoetStoet 

ty  m  sheet  steel. 

“GLOBE’*  sheet  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  two  generations.  Some 
farmer  in  your  vicinity  has 
used  “GLOBE”  Roofing  or 
Siding.  Ask  him  how  it  wears 
and  you  will  have  no  doubt 
as  to  where  your  next  order 
for  sheet  steel  will  be  sent. 


CERVICEABIL- 
^  ITY  is  the  one 
final  proof  of  quali- 


Globe  Style  “B” 
Metal  Shingles 


Galvanized  Roofing, 

Siding,  Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll  and 
Culverts 

“GLOBE’  ’products 
are  made  in  our 
own  mills,  from 
the  production  of 
the  sheets  to  the  final 
forming  and  cutting. 

The  “GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  your  assurance  of  serviceable 
quality.  Our  catalog  is  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  Send  for  it — it’s  FREE.  (2) 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING 
fit  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  22  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Globe  Culvert9 


Dept.  22 

You  may  send  me  your  complete  catalog. 
Name _ 

Address  _ 


1 
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LIGHTNING,  FIRE  8.  RUST  PROOF 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  Wo  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

.  Write  today  I  Get  our  won* 

JJJ1  1J^  JJJ*  (Jj*  derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
IT  E*  satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 

Book  No.  173  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

W rite  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
hills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Free  Book  mioe,  telling  about  VIRUS 
— ^  and  howto  get  some. 


1.  B.  Virus,  ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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You  might  just  as  well 
have  the  best 

'  I  ’HERE  still  seem  to  be  a  great  many  people  who  have  the 
idea  that  Kelly-Springfields  cost  more  than  other  makes 
of  tires. 

This  impression  speaks  well  for  the  Kelly  reputation,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Kellys  don’t  coSt  any  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tire  of  the  better  grade.  In  other  words,  whether  you 
buy|Kellys  or  not,  you  are  paying  for  Kelly  quality — and 
you  might  just  as  well  have  what  you  are  paying  for. 

Kelly  also  makes  the  Buckeye,  a  lower-priced  tire  that  at 
its  price  represents  unbeatable  value. 

"Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town.** 

KELLY-SPRINGF1ELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N„  Y, 

1/CI  I  W  SPRINGFIELD  TI  ©  IT  C 
iVLLLl  PNEUMATIC  II  II  L  3 


Winter  Bouquets  from 
Summer  Flowers 

The  gathering  of  material  for  Winter 
bouquets  from  our  flower  gardens  is  very 
interesting  and  fascinating.  If  one  will 
take  the  time  to  observe  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  seed  pods  it  will  be 
no  trouble  to  find  a  large  variety  which 
when  dried  and  bronzed  in  colors  are  very 
pretty  arranged  in  an  old  stone  jar  or 
suitable  basket.  One  can  begin  gather¬ 
ing  the  seed  pods  early  in  the  Summer, 
as  the  prettiest  ones  come  on  the  hardy 
flowers.  The  first  on  the  list  is  Aquilegia 
or  columbine  ;  these  come  in  clusters  or 
sprays.  Other  hardy  flower  seed  pods  are 
false  dragonhead,  globe  thistle,  Yucca, 
blackberry  lily  and  mallow.  The  Yucca 
and  mallow  burst  open  when  dry  and 
make  pretty  bunches  to  bronze  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pods  in  colors  and  put  gold 
or  silver  inside.  Bunches  of  the  black¬ 
berry  lily  are  a  good  imitation  of  black¬ 
berries  and  are  best  left  in  their  natural 
state,  except  bronzing  the  pod  part  that 
turns  back.  The  berry  is  glistening  black 
and  to  keep  the  seeds  intact  the  bunches 
should  be  dipped  in  Ihin  shellac  and  hung 
up  head-down  to  dry.  One  other  hardy 
flower  which  is  valuable  for  Winter  bou- 
.  quets  is  honesty  with  its  silvery  trans¬ 
parent  seed  pods  which  are  all  ready  for 
use,  and  add  greatly  to  the  collection. 
The  seed  sprays  of  Clematis  paniculata 
dry  and  are  quite  feathery. 

Among  the  annual  flowers  the  poppy, 
snapdragon,  love  in  a  mist  and  the  Gladi¬ 
olus  produce  interesting  seed  pods.  The 
radish  produces  sprays  of  seed  pods  that 
are  really  pretty.  Then  if  one  likes  to 
pack  a  bit  of  lunch  and  start  out  on  a 
hike  or  for  a  drive  in  the  car  the  seed 
pod  collection  can  be  added  to  from 
Nature’s  store,  and  the  hunt  is  quite  in¬ 
teresting.  The  pods  of  wild  evening  prim¬ 
rose,  Lobelia,  teasel,  jimson  and  milkweed 
are  good  and  other  interesting  kinds  may 
be  found. 

A  few  plants  of  statice  and  pink 
plume  grass  in  the  flower  garden  will 
give  flowers  and  plumes  that  if  dried 
will  give  color  and  air  to  the  seed  pod 
collection  when  arranged,  as  they  both 
grow  on  long  stems,  and  the  former  in 
blue,  pink  and  yellow  in  color. 

Now  that  our  collection  is  ready  we 
will  say  a  word  about  the  bronzing. 
Bronze  can  be  procured  from  a  paint 
store  and  comes  in  blue,  red,  orange,  pur¬ 
ple,  gold,  silver  and  green.  It  is  put  up 
in  powder  form  in  ounce  packages  and  is 
mixed  as  used  with  a  bronzing  liquid  or 
medium  according  to  directions  on  the 
container,  and  applied  with  very  small 
soft  paint  brushes.  Always  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  brush  for  each  color,  and  never  mix 
two  colors  to  obtain  another  color ;  it 
would  only  give  a  muddy  effect,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  work  depends  on  its  deli¬ 
cate,  distinct  coloring.  The  green  is  al¬ 
ways  used  for  the  stems  while  the  pods 
are  painted  a  color  and  usually  tinted 
at  the  tip  or  inside  with  gold  or  silver. 
Some  of  the  pods  that  seem  porous  are 
best  given  a  coat  of  orange  shellac  and 
let  dry  well  before  applying  the  bronze, 
it  will  save  bronze  and  produce  a  brighter 
finish. 

Milkweed  pods  are  effective  coated  on 
the  outside  with  two  coats  of  orange  shel¬ 
lac  and  the  inside  with  the  bronzes.  The 
shellac  on  the  outside  produces  a  rich 
glossy  brown  finish,  with  the  bright  col¬ 
ors  inside.  All  stems  are  bronzed  with 
the  green  bronze.  The  painting  is  fas¬ 
cinating.  Before  beginning  cover  the 
table  and  floor  about  with  old  news¬ 
papers,  and  don  an  old  apron.  As  one 
works  it  becomes  more  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  new  discoveries  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  made  in  combining  colors  and 
material.  These  bouquets  make  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  gifts  and  can  be  kept  from  year 
to  year.  When  Spring  comes  clean  them 
in  gasoline  using  a  soft  brush.  Then 
pack  away  till  next  Fall.  In  arranging 
the  bouquet  place  a  quantity  of  dry  sand 
in  bottom  of  vessel  and  the  pods  will  stay 
in  good  arrangement.  MABY  A.  kintigh. 


Guest  (whose  wedding  gift  of  a  coal 
scuttle  lias  not  been  acknowledged)  :  “I 
hope  our  little  present  arrived  quite  safe¬ 
ly  V”  Bride:  “Oh,  yes,  indeed  it  did. 
Didn’t  you  get  my  letter?  It’s  perfectly 
adorable,  and — er — we’re  taking  it  with 
us  on  our  honeymoon.” — London  Punch. 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PUKE  CANADA  UNI, HACKED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  JlYNT  LUCKNOW,  ONT. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Kill 

the  Insects 

that  cheat  foil 
of  Quality  Fruit  / 


“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  Aphis,  Leaf-Hop¬ 
per,  Thrips,  Red  Bug,  Psylla,  etc.  not  only 

by  direct  contact  (Kitting)  but  in  extra  measure, 
by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This  ‘‘extra  measure” 
you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non-volatile  insecti¬ 
cides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 


DEALERS  SELL  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  IN  SEVERAL  PACKAGE  SIZES 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated,, 
Louisville,  Ky.  7 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


y  or 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— William  Cassie,  65,  was 
decapitated  while  at  work  on  his  farm  in 
the  Snumshire  district  near  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  March  15,  when  he  slipped  and 
fell  across  a  rapidly  revolving  buzz  saw. 
Cassie  and  Joseph  Fiske,  owners  of  the 
tractor  driven  sawing  apparatus,  ^were 
engaged  in  sawing  up  wTood.  Cassie 
stumbled  and  fell  in  such  a  way  that  his 
neck  presented  itself  to  the  biting  saw 
blade  which  severed  the  head  from  the 
body  almost  instantly. 

South  Dakota  has  boosted  its  gasoline 
lax  from  3  to  4  cents  a  gallon.  The 
fourth  cent  will  go  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  State  under  a  new  law  effective 
July  1.  The  original  3  cents  goes  to  the 
highway  system,  ! 

Four  of:  'ten  men  burned  m  an  explo¬ 
sion  at  the  plant  of  the  Automatic  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.> 
March!  17,  died  the  same  day,  and  the 
burns,  of  two  others  are  expected  to 
prove  fatal.  They  -’ere  working  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  when  an  accumulation 
of  dust  near  an  air  compressor  caught 
lire  and  exploded. 

For  the  American  Indian  no  boundary 
line  exists,  according  to  a  decision  hand¬ 
ed  .  down  March  IS  by  Federal  Judge 
Oliver  B.  Dickinson  at  Philadelphia,  m 
the  case  of  Paul  Diabo,  member  of  an  Ir¬ 
oquois  tribe,  whom  the  United  States 
sought  to  exclude  for  crossing  _  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  border  without  proper  immigra¬ 
tion  visas.  Judge  Dickinson  ruled  that 
Indians  are  not  included  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  alien  nations  whose  admission  to 
this  country  is  controlled  by  existing  im¬ 
migration  laws.  Diabo,  structural  iron 
worker,  was  deported  to  Canada  last 
March  and  intended  to  forget  the  incident 
But  the  Six  Nations,  the  confederation  of 
the  'six  big  Indian  tribes  of  North  Ameri-  j 
ca,  looked  lipdn  the  action  of  the  United 
States  authorities  as  a  breach  of  faith 
under  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  induced  Diabo 
to  come  back  to  the  United  States  several 
weeks  ago  to  be  rearrested,  so  that  a  test 
ease  could  be  made.  >, 

More  than  a  score  of  persons  were 
killed  and  at  least  50  injured,  many  se¬ 
verely,  by  tornadoes  and  high  winds 
which  swept  Southwestern  Missouri  and 
Northwestern  Arkansas  March  18-19. 
Sixteen  were  killed  at  Green  Forest,  Ark., 
by  a  tornado  which  wrecked  the  business 
district  and  devastated  nearby  farms. 
Fire  began  following  the  tornado  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  canning  factory  and  _  several 
houses.  Nine  were  reported  killed'  at 
DepverA  Ark.  Two  persons  were  injured  • 
and  buildings  were  damaged  by  a  torna¬ 
do  near  Marshfield,  in  Webster  County, 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  $200,- 
000  to  the  Neurological  Institute  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  died  of  en¬ 
cephalitis,  commonly  called  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness.  Aug.  14.  1925.  The  gift,  providing 
for  study  of  this  strange  malady,  will  be 
used  for  construction  and  equipment'  of 
a  complete  hospital  floor  containing  48 
ward  beds,  in  the  new  hospital  to  be 
erected  bv  the  institute  at  the  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City.  '  . 

Four  lives  were  lost  March  21  m  the 
swollen  waters  of  Ohio  streams,  which 
rose  to  flood  stages  in  some  section  of  the 
State  after  three  days  of  rain.  Roy 
Brooks,  seven,  was  drowned  near  Ken¬ 
ton.  George  King  and  Clarence  Prenta, 
both  15,  were  playing  on  a  raft  near  their 
home  at  Her,  Ohio,  when  they  were 
swept-  into  the  stream.  Ernest  Echinan, 
22.  was  drowned  near  Columbus  when  he 
attempted  to  push  away  a  pile  of  brush 
that  was  blocking  waters  of  a  stream. 

Eight-year-old  Violet  Nostrum  won 
March  21,  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  a  leg,  an  award  of  $3o,000  damages  m 
her  suit  against  Thomas  Roulston,  Inc., 
a  chain  store  company,  tried  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Lewis  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Suit  was  brought  in  the  child  s 
name  by  her  father,  Frederick  Nostrum, 
248  Seventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  who  received 
$5,000  for  medical  expenses.  The  child 
was  run  over  by  one  of  the  company  s 
trucks  while  she  was  roller-skating  near 
her  home  Oct-.  16  She  lost  her  left  leg 
at  the  knee. 

Local  380,  Milk  Drivers  and  Creamery 
Workers’  Union,  Boston,  must  pay  $01,- 
971.44  because  it  attempted  last  Summer 
to  force  three  milk  companies  to  employ 
only  union  members.  This  amount  of 
damages  was  awarded  Aldan  Brothers 
Company,  Childs  Brothers  Company  and 
W.  E.  Noble  &  Sons  Company  March  22 
by  Judge  Morton  of  Superior  Court.  IIis 
decision  recalls  the  similar  finding  of  a 
union  in  the  famous  Danbury  Hatters 
case.  Judge  Morton,  in  affirming  the  re¬ 
port  of  John  M.  Maloney,  master,  re¬ 
fused  only  to  approve  damage  costs  for 
the  hire  of  police  and  detectives  to  guard 
the  companies’  property  and  personrfel. 
It  was  found  that  the  principal  damage 
was  caused  by  following  teams  and  in¬ 
ducing  customers  by  threats  and  solicita¬ 
tion  not  to  trade  with  the  petitioners, 
and  by  expenditures  made  necessary  by 
the  strike. 

■WASHINGTON:— A  general  slowing 
down  of  Federal  Courts  will  be  necessary 
because  of  the  loss  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice  funds  through  the  Senate  filibuster. 
Attorney  General  Sargent  has  directed 
circular  letters  to  United  State  Attor¬ 
neys  and  marshals  in  all  the  Judicial  Dis¬ 
tricts  advising  them  of  the  necessity  for 
retrenchment  and  directing  them  to  con¬ 


fer  with  Federal  Judges  on  a  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  re¬ 
sult,  according  to  Justice  Department  of¬ 
ficials,  will  be  a  further  congestion  of  the 
already  crowded  court  dockets,  and  _  the 
delay  of  cases  in  the  various  districts. 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  urge  United  States  attorneys  to  re¬ 
frain  from  bringing  cases  before  the  court 
when  they  can  be  avoided  safely.  It  is 
also  emphasized  by  the  department  that 
there  must  be  savings  on  juror  and  wit¬ 
ness  fees. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Exten¬ 
sion  Committee  of  the  National  Swine 
Growers’  Association  announced  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  17  the  appointment  of  what 
is  termed  “A  Judge  Landis  and  a  Will 
Hays  rolled  into  one.”  Robert  J .  Evans 
of  Chicago,  known  as  “dean^  of  the  hog 
breeders,”  has  been  named  National  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  swine  extension  plan. 
The  purpose  is  to  mobilize  farmers, 
breeders,  packers,  retailers,  veterinarians, 
agricultural  college  professors,  _  county 
agents  and  consumers  into  a  unified  or¬ 
ganization  “to  improve  the  quality  of 
pork  and  pork  products,  increase  the 
profits  of  the  swine  grower  and  raise  the 
value  of  the  pork  consumer’s  dollar.” 

Applications  for  increased  tariff  on  cut 
Narcissus  and  Iris  flowers  have  been  filed 
with  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  by  the 
Flower  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  These  flowers  now 
pay  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  the  present  bulb  quarantine,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  such  flowers  here  to 
such  an  extent  that  further  protection  is 
desired. 


Electrifying  Garden  Soils 

Since  reading  the  enclosed  I  wonder 
somebody  does  not  conceive  the  plan  of 
buying  up  all  the  old  spark  plugs  in  the 

i  <  ! 


land  and  driving  them  into  the  ground, 
connecting  them  with  wire  and  battery 
and  killing  all  the  angleworms  in  this 
way.  Or  they  might  sow  radish  in  a 
row  and  sparkplug  the  whole  row  and 
save  the  radish  from  the  worms.  Are  we 
getting  weaker  or  wiser?  E.  c,  M. 

Alexander,  N.  Y. 

The  clipping  mentioned  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

II.  L.  Roe  of  Pennsylvahia,  inventor  of 
an  electric  soil  cultivator,  is  in  the  city 
arranging  a  three-day  congress  of  farmers 
to  be  held  at  Horseshoe  Lake  during  the 
week  of  March  13.  Mr.  Roe  declares 
he  is  the  originator  of  electric  soil  culture 
and  is  prepared  to  prove  to  Western  New 
York  farmers  that  they  can  raise  bigger 
and  better  crops  without  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

There,  are  no  obligations  or  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  his  meeting,  Mr.  Roe  said,  but 
he  wishes  to  demonstrate  his  invention  to 
the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  State.  He 
had  with  him  photographs  of  the  device 
which  he  will  have  shipped  in  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration  at  the  farmers’  congress.  The 
machine  consists  of  two  electrically 
charged  plow  blades  drawn  by  a  Fordson 
tractor.  The  electric  flashes  pass 
through  the  earth,  passing  from  one  blade 
t  *  the  other.  The  inventor  says  that  the 
electric  current  will  kill  all  insect  life 
and  by  electrolysis  form  a  cai-bonate  of 
ammonia  which  enriches  the  land. 

We  often  think  that  increased  wisdom 
is  accompanied  by  weakness.  Probably 
this  is  on  the  principle  that  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  Some 
of  us  get  a  little  smattering  of  science 
and  apply  it  to  larger  things  much  as  the 
chicken  man  figures  when  he  wants  to 
borrow  money.  He  can  say  that  a  man 


kept  five  chickens  and  sold  $50  worth 
of  eggs  and  meat.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
keep  1,000  chickens,  he  can  '  make 
$10,000.  That’s  the  way  to  handle  a 
chicken  business,  like  a  castle  in  Spain  ! 
IV  e  never  heard  of  this  electric  cultivator 
before,  but  experiments  with  using  the 
electric  current  on  trees  and  plants  are 
not  new.  One  of  our  New  York  readers 
drove  metal  pipes  or  bars  into  the  soil 
beside  apple  trees.  At  the  tops  of  these 
bars  fingers  of  copper  were  soldered. 
IIis  theory  was  that  this  device  might 
attract  some  electricity  from  the  air  and 
conduct  it  to  the  tree  roots,  where  it 
might  in  some  way  help  the  tree.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  did  seem  to  do  this.  No  actual 
measurements  were  made,  but  so  long  as 
the  rod  or  pipe  reached  up  above  the 
tree  there  was  evident  increase  in  size 
and  vigor.  At  the  Shaw  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  some  experiments  of  this  sort  were 
tried  with  varying  results.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  in  France  and  Germany  the 
plan  of  running  an  underground  wire 
along  the  rows  of  plants  has  been  used 
with  some  success.  While  w7e  think  there 
may  be  in  the  future  some  practical  out¬ 
come  from  this  theory  it  has  not  come  yet. 


The  Gossip:  “Why,  Reverend  Ilaf- 
fingwell !  How  did  you  ever  find  out  that 
the  Smith  twins  eloped  with  the  Brown 
boys?”  The  Parson :  “Well,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Gadds,  the  young  couples  came  to 
me  and  asked  to  be  married — and  I  just 
put  two  and  two  together!” — Life. 


50  miles  per  hour 


5*25miles  in  8  seconds 


25  miles  to  the  gallon 


rjlhe  only  full-sized  car  in  the  world 
that  gives  these  values  at  this  low  price  -  m 


FulLSized,  Sturdy  Construction  With 
Ample  Seating  Capacity  For  5  Adult 
Passengers.  Mohair  plush  upholstery* 
Chrysler  smartness  and  beauty  of  line 
and  color.  Full  balloon  tires.  Low- 
swung  bodies.  Special  spring  front 
engine  mounting. 

Coupe,  $750;  Coach,  $780;  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  $795; 
Sedan,  $830;  Landau  Sedan,  $885.  All  prices  f,  o.  b ,  Detroit, 
subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax . 

All  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position  to  extend  the  convenience 
of  time  payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 


The  overwhelming 
superiorities  of  the  full, 
sized  Chrysler  “50"  at 
its  amazingly  low  price 
are  important  reasons 
why  Chrysler  has  been 
thrust  ahead  from  27th. 
to  4th  place  in  the  short 
period  of  three  years • 
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Guaranteed 

Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  that  the 
Champion  guar¬ 
antee  is  the  strong- 
est  behind  any 
article  of  automo¬ 
tive  equipment.  It 
is  your  complete 
assurance  that 
Champion  must 
be  the  better  spark 
plug.  That  is  why 
Champion  outsells 
throughout  the 
world  two  to  one. 
And  it  is  why 
Champions  enjoy 
an  equal  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  farm 
for  stationary  en¬ 
gine,  tractor  and 
truck  use. 


Car  manufacturers  recommend, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists  are  changing  spark 
plugs  every  10,000  miles  to  in¬ 
sure  better  and  more  economical 
car  operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of  their 
world-wide  reputation  for  re¬ 
markable  long  life. 


Champion  X — 

exclusively  for  Ford 
Cars,  Trucks  and 
Fordson  Tractors— 
packed  in  the  Red 
Box- 

60  cents  each. 
Set  of  $2^40 


Champion — 

for  trucks  and 
cars  other  than 
Fords — packed  in 
the  Blue  Box- 
75  cents  each. 

Set  of  $^00 


Four 
Set  of 
Six 


$4 


50 


Champion 

Sparkplugs 


Countrywide  Situation 

Boom  in  Southern  Truck.  Apples 
Ending  Well.  Heavy 
Potato  Yields. 

All  signs  indicate  a  heavy  year  of  truck 
crop  planting.  Early  potatoes  in  11 
States  showed  gains  of  7  percent  in  acre¬ 
age.  The  gain  would  be  much  heavier  but 
for  a  decrease  in  the  great  early  potato 
State  of  Virginia.  A  lighter  output  from 
that  section  would  be  favorable  for  grow¬ 
ers  of  early  potatoes  in  the  North  who 
plan  to  find  their  market  in  nearby  towns 
and  cities  in  August.  Frost  in  March 
damaged  early  Southern  potatoes  to  some 
extent  and  will  tend  to  make  the  ship¬ 
ments  come  later,  which  is  a  favorable 
point  for  holders  of  old  stocks.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  partly  responsible  for  the  early 
March  rise  in  potatoes.  The  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  recovered  to  above  $2  per  100  lbs. 
and  about  the  same  price  prevailed  at 
Maine  shipping  points.  The  weak  feature 
of  the  potato  situation  is  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  which  are  running  some  weeks  20 
percent  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Farm 
supplies  in  some  Western  sections  are 
running  low.  The  heaviest  remaining 
stocks  seem  to  be  in  Maine  and  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Some  of  the  heavy  increases  in  truck 
crops  are  lettuce,  about  one-third  more 
planted  in  five  early  States";  early  carrots, 
almost  50  percent  more  in  four  States ; 
strawberries,  22  percent  more  in  early 
and  mid-season  States ;  asparagus,  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  three  early  States,  and  a 
tremendous  acreage  of  canteloupes  in 
southern  California.  These  conditions 
affect  only  the  early  supply,  but  some¬ 
times  the  South  sets  the  pace  for  the 
North  in  acreage.  For  that  reason,  North¬ 
ern  truck  growers  will  need  to  use  some 
caution  in  planting  their  crops.  But  the 
situation  is  a  little  different  in  the  North 
because  there  is  no  such  shifting  from 
cotton  to  other  crops  as  is  reported  in 
the  South.  The  government  forecast  ad¬ 
vised  the  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  by 
one-third.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  such 
cut  will  take  place,  but  no  doubt  quite  a 
number  of  growers  will  try  to  substitute 
something  else  in  sections  where  costs  of 
cotton  production  are  high.  It  is  said 
that  in  other  regions,  especially  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  the  cotton  growers  find 
the  crop  pays  fairly  well  even  at  recent 
prices.  They  have  developed  a  rough  and 
ready  system  of  cultivation  there  with 
the  aid  of  a  full  line  of  cotton  cultivating 
and  harvesting  machinery.  The  land  is 
low-priced  and  the  weevil  less  trouble¬ 
some  than  it  is  farther  east. 

Better  Apple  Markets. 

Apple  markets  continue  to  show  im¬ 
provement,  although  there  is  a  great  ileal 
of  poor  to  ordinary  stock  selling  at  low 
prices.  Scalded  “bronzed’’  Yorks  and 
Staymans,  also  some  scalded,  soft  North¬ 
ern  apples  have  been  selling  at  English 
auctions  at  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  under  the 
price  of  standard  fruit.  The  high  cost  of 
export  marketing  makes  such  returns  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory.  The  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  has  taken  the  equivalent  of  consider¬ 
ably  over  5,000,000  barrels  of  United 
States  apples  and  this  outlet  has  done 
much  to  ease  the  strain  of  handling  the 
commercial  crop,  one-third  larger  than 
average  production.  Many  sales  in  Brit¬ 
ish  markets  have  been  ranging  $4  to  $6. 
sometimes  considerably  higher  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  Germany,  Denmark  and  Holland 
have  been  higher  than  English  markets, 
although  tariff  costs  come  out  of  returns 
from  Continental  markets. 

Eastern  shippers  to  British  markets 
have  to  charge  off  about  $2  per  barrel  or 
$1.50  per  box  for  cost  of  exporting  and 
more  than  that  for  shipment  to  Germany 
and  Denmark.  Any  fruit  not  likely  to 
arrive  in  good  condition  would  do  better 
in  the  home  market  with  less  risk.  The 
best  part  of  the  foreign  trade  ends  with 
March  when  Australian  supplies  begin  to 
arrive,  but  fairly  good  sales  in  April  are 
expected  this  year  because  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  apple  shortage. 

Potato  Yield  Gaining 

Those  big  yields  of  potatoes  reported  in 
so  many  places  hint  strongly  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  increase  the  potato 
crop  without  planting  any  more  land. 
That  great  California  record  of  1,028 
bushels  from  an  acre  in  the  rich  river 
sediment  soil  of  the  Central  Valley  re¬ 
gion  was  unprinted  by  some  unbelieving 
or  timid  eastern  farm  editors,  although 
the  crop  was  observed  and  tested  by  repu¬ 
table  government  field  men.  There  is  a 
new  section,  Lunenburg  County,  Nova 
Scotia,  reporting  through,  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
sul  at  Halifax  1.000  bushels  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes  on  two  acres.  The  average 
yield  in  Canada  is  40  bushels  more  than 
in  the  United  States  which  leaves  room 
for  question  whether  it  is  all  in  climate 
or  partly  in  more  general  use  of  selected 
seed.  The  potato  yield  has  been  creeping 
upward  year  by  year  in  both  countries. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  kind 
of  gain  in  the  potato  production  has  not 
been  under-estimated.  The  big  yields  in 
some  sections  made  one  more  reason  why, 
with  only  2  percent  more  acres  planted, 
our  potatoes  have  been  selling  for  only 
half  or  two-thirds  the  price  of  a  year  ago. 

G.  B.  F. 


Haggard  Individual :  “I  am  ruined. 
I  m  going  to  end  it  all.  Have  you  any  ar¬ 
senic?"  Sympathetic  Druggist:  “Sure, 
but  prussic  acid  is  quicker  and  easier.” 
Haggard  Individual :  “I’ll  have  to  use  the 
arsenic.  I’m  on  a  non-acid  diet.” — Life. 


Three  generations 

of  American  farmers 
have  endorsed 
"AA  Quality”  Fertilizers 


Time  is  the  great  test  of 
all  things.  In  the  long  run 
only  good  survives. 

“AA  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  backed  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  consistent,  enthusi¬ 
astic  farmers — whose  soils 
have  been  enriched,  whose 
crops  have  been  increased, 
whose  profits 
have  mounted 
into  big  money. 

“AA  Quality” 
Fertilizers  have 
“made  good”  in 
thesoil,  year  after 
year,  for  three 
generations. 


Sixty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  experience 
have  been  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  “AA  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  mean  better  crops 
and  bigger  profits.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  practical  tests  on 
farms  like  your  own  have 
proved  their  unequaled 
crop  -  producing 
powers. 

You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  these 
reliable,  time- 
tested  crop-pro- 
ducers.  Use 
them  for  all 
crops. 


“A  A  QUALITY" 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  began  plowing  on  March  17  this 
year — about  a  week  earlier  than  our  aver¬ 
age.  On  the  lighter  lands  around  us  the 
plows  were  started  a  little  earlier  but 
most  of  our  soil  is  heavy  ,  and  late.  We 
started  work  in  a  sod  orchard  on  the  low¬ 
er  farm.  The  usual  plan  is  to  plow  these 
orchards  once  in  three  years.  Then  the 
sod  is  worked  up  fine  and  seeded  to  oats 
and  Alsike  clover,  with  a  fair  dressing 
of  fertilizer.  From  choice  I  would  do 
this  in  the  off  or  non-bearing  year,  but  in 
the  present  orchard  the  varieties  are  mixed 
and  there  is  some  fruit  each  year.  The 
oats  are  usually  cut  green  for  hay.  Then 
the  Alsike  comes  on  luxuriantly  and  is 
cut  for  two  years.  Perhaps  half  the  crop 
is  taken  out  for  hay  and  the  rest  left  on 
the  ground  as  it  was  cut  or  piled  around 
the  trees.  Then  after  the  second  crop  of 
Alsike  the  ground  is  plowed  once  more. 
This  year  we  expect  to  handle  the  orchard 
differently.  This  plowed  sod  will  be 
chopped  and  worked  up  fine  and  then 
marked  out  three  feet  each  way.  Irish 
Cobbler  potatoes  will  be  dropped  at  the 
cross  marks,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  hills. 
A  good  shovelful  of  chicken  manure  will 
be  scattered  around  each  hill  and  well 
worked  in  with  weeder  or  harrow  when 
the  land  is  made  level.  Later  a' large 
handful  of  acid  phosphate  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  around  each  hill  and  well  culti¬ 
vated  in.  The  cultivators  will  be  kept 
running  both  ways  of  the  field  as  long  as 
we  can  get  through  without  breaking  too 
many  vines.  The  crop  will  be  dusted  at 
least  twice  and  dug  early  enough  to  sow 
rve  and  Alsike  all  over  the  field.  'V  e 
think  the  potatoes  will  pay  better  than 
the  oats  while  the  full  cultivation  will 
clean  the  ground  and  give  us  a  better 
seeding  in  the  Fall. 

*  *  *  *  * 


years  have  brought  great  changes  in  plans 
for  handling  the  corn  crop.  Many  a 
farmer  has  figured  it  out  carefully  and 
found  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  cut, 
husk  and  handle  it.  They  have  adopted 
the  western  plan  of  driving  through  the 
field,  picking  off  the  ears  and  throwing 
them  into  a  wagon.  Then  the  stalks  are 
left.  Sometimes  cattle  are  turned  in  to 
eat  off  the  leaves  and  tops.  Out  in  Colo¬ 
rado  I  spent  two  Winters  herding  cattle 
in  great  abandoned  cornfields.  The  cows 
would  nibble  off  the  upper  parts  of  the 
stalks  and  smash  down  many  of  the  butts. 
In  the  Spring  it  was  all  turned  under  for 
wheat.  I  have  seen  farmers,  in  the 
Spring,  using  several  teams  of  horses  to 
haul  a  rusty  rail  from  the  railroad 
through  the  cornfield  to  smash  down  the 
stalks  before  plowing.  Now  stalk-cutters 
have  been  invented  to  work  along  the  row, 
chop  up  the  stalks  and  scatter  them  on 
the  ground  for  plowing  under.  This  plan 
is  working  in  upon  many  eastern  farms, 
especially  where  corn  is  followed  by  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  seems  partly  the  result  of 
the  shortage  of  stable  manure  since  trac¬ 
tors  and  cars  have  driven  so  many  horses 
out  of  a  job.  The  land  must  have  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  many  farmers  do  not 


care  to  seed  cover  crops  in  the  corn.  I 
can  remember  when  many  farmers  and 
scientific  men  believed  that  horses  would 
so  increase  in  numbers  that  baled  shred¬ 
ded  corn  fodder  Would  be  worth  as  much 
as  the  present  price  for  hay.  It  seemed 
reasonable  at  the  time,  but  see  what  has 
happened !  Now  the  farmers  are  figuring 
the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  against  the 
labor  cost  in  handling  them  and  their 
value  as  part  substitute  for  manure.  I 
am  told  that  in  some  cases  the  chopped 
stalks  mixed  with  lime  and  black  soil  are 
used  successfully  to  generate  heat  for 
hotbeds.  As  it  looks  to  me  more  and 
more  eastern  farms  are  voing  to  get  along 
with  less  live  stock  and  thus  work  more 
and  more  of  their  cornstalks  and  other 
roughage  into  the  soil  as  manure.  That 
will  be  a  benefit  to  dairymen  and  beef 
cattle  men,  though  25  years  ago  the 
farmer  who  proceeded  to  put  whole  corn¬ 
stalks  into  the  ground  would  have  been 
regarded  like  the  unfaithful  servant  who 
hid  his  lord’s  money  in  the  earth. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

This  question  about  using  ground  lime¬ 
stone  in  apple  orchards  comes  up  again 
this  year.  Through  this  country  many 
fruit  growers  have  tractors  and  are 
changing  their  plans  for  cultivation  some¬ 
what.  Instead  of  plowing  deeply  as  was 
formerly  done  they  use  a  big  disk  or  cut¬ 
away  harrow  behind  the  tractor,  and  chop 
up  the  upper  soil  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  keep  this 


upper  surface  stirred  up  and  in  the  late 
Summer  seed  some  cover  crop,  usually 
clover,  to  be  worked  under  the  following 
Spring.  These  men  seem  to  reason  that 
they  cannot  get  a  good  crop  of  clover  un¬ 
less  they  use  limestone  freely.  Some  of 
them  tell  me  that  the  roots  of  the  apple 
tree  secrete  substances  which  make  the 
soil  acid.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  chemist 
or  biologist  to  know  much  about  that,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  apple  roots 
know  their  business  better  than  we  do  and 
that  they  prefer  a  more  or  less  acid  soil. 
While  I  think  varieties  of  allies  vary 
quite  a  little  as  to  their  lime  requirements 
(for  instance  we  feel  quite  sure  that  some 
varieties  do  best  on  a  limestone  soil)  the 
great  majority  of  them  prefer  an  acid 
soil  either  just  beyond  neutral  or  up  to 
quite  sour.  So  far  as  the  trees  themselves 
go  I  do  not  see  any  great  need  of  limestone 
on  most  soils.  That  is  I  think  the  trees 
themselves  are  quite  able  to  find  what 
lime  they  need  in  most  situations.  It  is 
true  that  Red  clover  will  not  do  its  best 
on  a  sour  soil — such  as  will  naturally  be 
found  in  an  apple  orchard.  But  why  in¬ 
sist  upon  using  Red  clover  in  such  places? 
Why  not  use  Alsike  if  you  want  clover 
for  a  cover  crop?  The  Alsike  will  make 
a  good  growth  on  soil  so  sour  that  Red 
would  fade  away.  The  seed  is  smaller 
and  will  cost  less  and  go  farther.  The 
Alsike  will  ripen  earlier  than  the  Red. 
Seed  the  two  side  by  side  in  August  and 
by  the  time  you  turn  them  under  in  April 


It  seemed  good  to  get  into  the  soil  once 
more.  Tom  and  Broker  have  passed  a 
rather  idle  Winter.  They  have  hauled 
wood  and  gone  through  some  other  chores, 
but  Winter  life  for  them  has  been  much 
like  that  of  two  willing  and  active  men 
who  pass  much  time  by  the  stove,  eating 
well  and  getting  fat.  When  Spring 
comes  they  are  glad  to  work  off  their 
flesh.  Our  horses  have  had  one  feed  oi 
hay  each  day  through  the  Winter.  The 
rest  of  their  roughage  has  been  flint  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  into  2-ft.  lengths  with  a  broad- 
ax.  This  has  kept  the  horses  fat  and 
sleek,  but  such  condition  depends  on  what 
you  feed  along  with  the  stalks.  If  you 
should  feed  nothing  but  ear  corn  for 
grain  the  stock  might  be  fat  enough  but 
it  would  also  be  hidebound  and  lazy. 
Bran,  linseed  and  oats  should  go  with 
stalks  if  you  expect  the  horses  to  come 
through  right.  It  is  like  feeding  an  in¬ 
active  family  on  buckwheat  cakes  and 
fat  sausage  and  doughnuts  all  Winter.  I 
have  seen  folks  winter  on  that  diet  and 
then  -when  Spring  came  they  felt  that 
they  must  swallow  quarts  of  sulphui  and 
molasses  before  they  were  fit  for  Spring- 
work.  I  guess  if  I  had  told  my  uncle  in 
those  days  that  the  reason  he  had  “scrof¬ 
ula”  and  boils  and  so  on  was  because  we 
lacked  anti-scorbutic  vitamin^  in  our  feed 
he  would  have  whipped  me  on  general 
principles — for  such  language  might  be 
profane  or  blasphemous.  I  think  the  old- 
fashioned  black  strap  molasses  which  we 
consumed  in  those  days  contained  these 
needed  vitamins  and  that  was  what 
helped  us  in  Spring.  Milk  would  have 
helped  us,  too.  I  never  could  understand 
why  some  of  .  these  old-time  people  did  not 
force  the  milk-drinking  habit  upon  their 
children.  I  worked  for  a  man  once  who 
kept  four  cows.  Every  morning  each  cow 
was  given  a  good-sized  armful  of  un- 
lnisked  cornstalks.  That  served  them  for 
the  day.  They  nibbled  off  the  corn  blades, 
chewed  up  the  tops  and  gnawed  up  what 
they  could  of  the  grain.  It  saved  labor. 
That’s  all  it  did  save.  This  farmer  made 
butter  and  sold  it.  The  skim-milk  was 
fed  to  the  pigs  and  the  children  were 
given  coffee,  doughnuts,  pie  and  fat  meat 
—“just  like  the  old  folks.”  I  remember 
even  now  one  family  in  that  district  where 
the  children  were  plump  and  rosy  and 
active.  Their  mother  had  been  a  nurse 
before  she  was  married.  Her  children 
drank  milk  by  the  quart.  They  had  no 
coffee.  She  boiled  whole  wheat  for  them. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  Vegetables  m 
the  cellar  and  I  have  \v  own  her  to  spend 
money  for  a  he, ad  of  lettuce  or  a  tomato 
in  late  Winter  rather  than  for  Candy  or 
cake.  That  woman  was  20  years  ahead 
of  her  age.  Now  I  hear  of  farmers  who 
say  you  cannot  winter  horses  on  corn¬ 
stalks.  Tliey  will  come  out  in  the  Spring 
dull  and  sleepy.  “Take  them  a  month  to 
get  fit.”  Well,  I  wish  they  could  see  Tom 
and  Broker  stepping  off  in  front  of  the 
plow  right  now.  It  isn’t  the  cornstalks 
that  make  a  horse  dull — it’s  what  you  feed 
with  the  stalks. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  a  penalty  about  this  sort  of 
feeding,  and  that  comes  when  you  haul 
out  the  manure.  We  have  a  pile  as 
large  as  a  small  barn,  and  it  will  be  bad 
stuff  to  work  over.  The  stalks  will  per¬ 
sist  in  sticking  to  the  forks,  and  you  can¬ 
not  handle  it  as  you  can  manure  with 
straw.  This  bulky  stuff,  however,  is  just 
the  thing  for  our  heavy  soil,  which  needs 
all  the  organic  matter  you  can  crowd  in¬ 
to  it.  As  you  probably  know  the  last  10 


your  next  motor  car 
get  the  protection  of 
the  famous  Sealed 
Chassis 


Each  Buick  operating  unit 
is  sealed  inside  a  dust-proof ~ 
water-tight  housing  to  protect 
these  vital  parts  from  wear 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories :  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshaw a,  Ontario 

_  _ _ — — — — — — p 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THE M 
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A  Vegetable 
Forcing  House 

is  now  built  by  King  in  four  con¬ 
venient  sizes — 11  feet  by  30,  40 
and  50  feet.  Although  these  houses 
are  constructed  with  typical  King 
thoroughness,  they  are  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  and  offer  the  vegetable 
grower  an  unusual  means  for  in¬ 
creasing  his  profits.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

KingHotBedSash 

PRICES 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24  $1.90  each 

25  to  100  1.87  each 

over  100  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50  $6.20  each 

over  50  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda, 

N.  Y. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Manure 

Easily !  Cheaper !  Cleaner ! 


the  Alsike  will  give  a  larger  crop  I 
think  we  should  fit  our  cover  crop  to  our 
soil.  On  the  rich  pastures  of  Holland 
the  big  gentle  Holstein  cattle  are  most 
prosperous.  On  the  island  of  Guernsey 
or  on  the  thinner  lands  of  Denmark  a 
smaller,  more  active  cattle  will  do  better. 
You  would  not  attempt  to  raise  Percheron 
horses  on  the  Shetland  Islands,  or  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  on  the  rich  farms  in  Belgium. 
I  think  Alsike  the  ideal  clover  for  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard. 

***** 

We  have  had  a  busy  Winter  at  Hope 
farm — too  busy  to  be  lonesome.  Mother 
and  Camille  have  been  away  for  six 
weeks.  They  went  out  to  see  my  daugh¬ 
ter  in  Colorado.  Then  mother  went  on  to 
California.  Now  these  wanderers  are  on 
their  way  home,  and  will  soon  be  here. 
They  have  had  a  glorious  time  viewing 
the  mountains,  the  deserts  and  the  west¬ 
ern  ocean.  They  liked  it  all,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  think  New  Jersey  is  best. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  is  now  planning  for 
a  western  trip  —  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  least.  I  want  to  look  over 
these  old  plains  where  I  herded  cattle 
nearly  50  years  ago.  In  those  days  wheat 
was  the  chief  crop.  There  were  a  few 
little  patches  along  the  rivers  where  the 
land  could  be  watered.  Outside  of  these 
small  garden  spots  the  great  dry  deserts 
of  cactus  and  dry  grass  swept  away.  Now 
I  am  told  much  of  the  desert  has  been 
tamed  and  made  available.  I  want  to 
see  it.  As  the  children  have  grown  up 
our  big  family  has  scattered — as  families 
do.  _  We  are  represented  in  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
That  is  the  way  of  life.  That  is  the  way 
this  nation  spreads  out  to  become  great. 
Our  folks  have,  I  think,  all  carried  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  from  Hope  Farm. 

H.  W.  C. 


Seeding  Mixed  Small  Grains 

Last  year  we  had  several  articles  about 
the  new  plan  of  seeding  a  mixture  of 
oats,  barley  and  Canada  peas  to  make  a 
dairy  ration.  A  letter  from  Cornell  states 


NITRO  SULFO  CULTURE  for 

inoculating  seeds  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  soil.  Contains  all  legume 
bacteria.  Best  manure  bacteria 
to  make  plant  food  soluble. 
Results  guaranteed.  Bushel  size, 
$1.00;  five  bushel  size,  $5.00. 
Sample  30  cents. 

DON’T  GUESS  about  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  your  soil— know !  EARP 
SOIL  TESTER  shows  whether 
soil  is  lime-rich;  or  good  for 
alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover; 
neutral  or  acid.  Price,  $5.00. 


!  This  COUPON  WORTH  40%  on  your  first, 
1  order,  until  Juno  1st;  at  your  dealer  or  di-  1 
■  rect  to  Earp  Laboratories.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  1 

1 —  _  —  _  _ _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  I 


EARP  LABORATORIES 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


The  East’s  Most  Famous 

SIZES:  One  Horse  314 — 4  foot  cut 
Two  Horse  4 J-3.  6.  6  foot  cut 
Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lilt  Mower.No.  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedEastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
Bateman  Brothero, Inc. Dept.  B  ,  Hoosick  Falls, N.Y, 


A  farmer  wrote:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  25* 
horse  6  ft.  Mower  runa 
eo  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  id* 
stead  pole.** 

Repair  parts  for  Walter 
Wood  Binders,  Reap-i 
ere.  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrows 


66aV7  for  SALE-REBUILT 

Jr  RIEND”  sprayer!* 

Also  other  standard  makes.  All  overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  inperfect  running  order.  Used  “Friends"  bought 
for  cash  or  taken  in  trade.  What  have  you  to  offer 

L.  IIIltltlNG  -  -  Ulster  Park,  N .  Yt 


Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS 

tV©  l*sy  th©  Freight  Direct  from  tli©  Itefiiiery  to  Tour, Station 
lOOSt  Pennsylvania  Tractor  OIU.  ‘-Only  on©  grade,  the  best” 
Heavy  in  30  Gal,  Steeldrums,  63©.  60. Gal.  Steeldrums,  fiDhje 
lixtra  heavy  in  30-Gal.  “  65c.  60-Gal.  “  61o 

Faucets  inoluded.  Motor  Oil  Brices  run  from  36o,  Filtered 
mixed  Base  Oils,  100j{  Penn.,  to  6815c  per  gallon.  Send 
make,  year  and  model  of  car,  truck  or  tractor,  we  will 
recommend  the  right  oil. 

ItED  SKAL  MOTOR  OILS,  St  Niuean  Straet,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  auoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Our 


washes  and  dries  win- 


New  Household  Device  <io?;s'  sweePs’ cieaM 

..cm  ..vuuvuu.u  walls,  scrubs,  mops. 

Complete  outflt  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  proftt. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  NewYork 


that  this  grain  combination  was  grown  on 
110,000  acres  in  New  York  last  year.  It 
produced  over  eight  bushels  to  the  acre 
more  than  oats  alone.  While  raising  oats 
alone  caused  a  loss  of  five  cents  an  hour 
on  labor,  the  mixed  crop  gave  a  labor 
gain  of  30  cents  an  hour.  This  is  the 
way  it  works,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  few  places  in  the  State 
where  grist  mills  for  grinding  feed  are 
left. 

A  seeding  of  one  bushel  of  oats,  one 
bushel  of  barley,  and  one-half  bushel  of 
peas  often  produces  a  crop  of  40  bushels 
of  50  lbs,  each.  A  ton  of  this  grain  may 
be  considered,  on  the  average,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  50  percent  oats,  27  percent  bar¬ 
ley,  and  23  percent  peas.  It  will  contain 
from  11  to  12  percent  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein. 

The  greatest  saving  is  made  when  this 
is  fed  with  Alfalfa  hay,  because  the 
amount  of  protein  concentrate  necessary 
to  add  from  purchased  sources  in  order 
to  balance  the  ration  is  small.  This  is 
made  clear  in  the  following  illustration : 
A  ration  for  a  cow  *f  average  size  pro¬ 
ducing  40  lbs.  of  four-percent  milk  can 
be  made  as  follows :  Alfalfa  hay,  12  lbs., 
corn  silage,  35  lbs. ;  oats,  barley,  and 
peas,  12  lbs.,  oilmeal  1  lb.  This  is  a  very 
economical  and  efficient  combination,  and 
is  about  as  largely  home-grown  as  it  is 
desirable  to  try  to  use. 

A  ration  of  similar  nutritive  value  as 
the  above  containing  Timothy  hay  instead 
of  Alfalfa,  but  not  including  peas,  would 
be  as  follows :  10  lbs.  Timothy,  35  lbs. 
silage,  4  lbs.  of  oats,  3  lbs.  of  barley,  3 
lbs.  of  oilmeal,  and  3^  lbs.  of  gluten 
meal.  For  this,  6^  lbs.  of  expensive  con¬ 
centrate  instead  of  1  lb.  would  need  to 
be  purchased,  leaving  the  ration  still  less 
efficient  than  the  former. 

Timothy  always  tends  to  make  a  ration 
expensive.  Alfalfa  or  clover,  especially 
if  augmented  with  oats,  peas,  and  barley, 
is  a  winning  combination.  The  latter 
offers  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  to 
cut  the  feed  bill  and  widen  the  margin 
between  cost  of  the  ration  and  the  selling 
price  of  milk. 


Culture  of  Hyssop 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  culture  of  hyssop ;  also  where  seed 
can  be  purchased  ?  h.  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. , 

Hyssop  succeeds  best  in  rather  warm 
limy  soil.  Seed  is  sown  in  early  Spring, 
either  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  the  open 
ground.  The  seedlings  are  transplanted 
to  a  distance  of  6  in.  in  the  rows,  which 
are  18  in.-  apart.  Partial  shade  is  desir¬ 
able.  If  the  ground  is  too  rich  the  plants 
make  a  rank  growth  and  are  lacking  in 
aroma.  Hyssop  is  too  strong  flavored 
for  modern  culinary  taste,  though  some 
like  the  tender  shoots  in  salads  but  the 
oil  distilled  from  the  plant  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  toilet  preparations.  We 
do  not  know  any  dealer  supplying  seeds 
or  plants,  but  it  is  possible  that  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
may  have  material  available  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  herb  growing. 


You  Can  Always  Get 


a  “40”  for  Your  Fordson 


You  protect  your  own  interests  when  you  insist  on 
a  John  Deere  “40”  for  your  Fordson.  You  may  be 
urged  to  buy  some  other  make.  You  may  be  told  that 
some  other  plow  is  “just  as  good”.  But  remember — 

You  Want  These  Plowing  Advantages 


Lighter  draft  that  saves  fuel 
costs  and  tractor  wear.  The  “40” 
pulls  lighter  because  its  rear  weight 
rolls  on  a  rolling  landside  and  its 
hitch  adjusts  itself  to  the  right 
line  of  draft. 

Better  work.  The  “40”  is  • 
equipped  with  the  genuine  John 
Deere  bottoms  famous  for  scour¬ 
ing,  good  work  and  long  wear. 

Great  strength.  The  “40” 
has  beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend 


or  break;  and  its  frame  connec¬ 
tions  are  hot-riveted — no  “give” 
anywhere. 

Insist  on  getting  the  “40”. 
No  other  plow  for  the  Fordson 
can  give  you  the  combination  of 
advantages  insured  by  the  “40”. 
That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  a  “40”.  And  you 
can  easily  make  sure  of  getting  it. 
If  it  isn’t  in  stock  in  your  town, 
just  write  us,  and  we’ll  see  that 
you  get  a  “40”  promptly. 


Write  today  for  free  booklet  telling  all  the  fact3  about  the 
popular  John  Deere  No.  40,  forthe  Fordson  tractor.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  FS-737. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

IE  ROYTwihP 
U.  PACKERS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Power  Cultivator 

POWERFUL-STURDY 
New  1927  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Power 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  or  one  horse 
Heavy  cultivating  or  light— fast  or  slow 
i  H.  P.,  i  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof, 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 


PIONEER 
729-74th  Ave. 


MFG.  CO. 

West  Allis,  Wis 


Spread  lime  J 
Sweeten  soil  If 


GET  BIG  CROPS- BIG  PROFITS 


Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  is  helping  thou* 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year — it’s  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  burn. 

Write  for  the  Solvav  Lime  Book. 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’ S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing'  Company,  833  West  30th  Street, New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mattel-. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  great  many  years,  and 
shall  take  it  as  long  as  I  live,  and  then  hope  that  my 
two  grown-up  sons  will  continue  to  take  it  after  I  am 
gone.  Wishing  you  success  in  your  fight  for  what  is 
right,  I  remain,  timothy  j.  egelston. 

New  York. 

E  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep  talking 
about  it,  but  that  is  the  way  thousands  of  our 
people  feel  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  paper  worthy 
to  go  on  generation  after  generation  as  a  faithful 
friend. 

* 

URTHER  remarks  about  the  Farm  Bureau  on 
page  565.  These  are  typical  letters  from  many 
farmers.  Most  of  the  statements  on  the  other  side 
are  made  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  who  ask  us  not 
to  print  their  names.  In  this  discussion  we  think  it 
better  to  have  a  frank  and  open  talk  with  the  cards 
all  on  the  table.  It  has  gone  far  enough  already  to 
show  that  there  is  no  great  popular  demand  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  for  the  Bureau. 
Even  with  that  we  should  favor  keeping  it  up  if  its 
friends  can  show  that  it  is  really  helping  New  York 
farmers.  We  want  it  clearly  understood  that  we 
are  willing  to  help  this  organization  and  give  it  a 
fair  hearing.  Its  champions  may  have  any  reason¬ 
able  chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

* 

Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  domestic  quadrupeds, 
cattle,  horses,  etc.,  apparently  killed  and  injured  by 
hunters;  also  people  killed  and  injured  in  New  York 
State?  M.  B.  w. 

Oregon. 

O  RECORDS  are  kept  showing  the  number  of 
domestic  animals  that  are  killed  by  hunters. 
Now  and  then  we  hear  of  such  “accidents,”  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  them.  Records  are  care¬ 
fully  kept  regarding  human  casualties,  and  in  1926, 
15  persons  were  killed  and  62  injured  by  hunters 
in  New  York  alone.  Of  these  10  were  killed  and 
35  injured  by  companions.  It  seems  to  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  friend  who  takes  a  gun  in  his  hand,  while 
three  were  killed  and  20  injured  by  the  discharge 
of  their  own  guns.  In  the  past  five  years  there  have 
been  420  casualties  among  hunters  in  New  York 
alone.  Give  the  hunters  and  the  car  drivers  a  few 
years  and  they  will  equal  America’s  losses  in  the 
World  War, 

* 

A  QUESTION  important  to  fruit  growers  and  bug 
poisoners  is  started  on  page  549.  Is  the  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  as  effective  as  the  paste  form  ? 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about  this,  based  on 
the  theory  that  in  drying  the  material  some  change 
occurs  which  makes  the  arsenic  less  potent.  There 
seems  to  be  little  or  nothing  to  this  claim.  We  have 
consulted  some  of  the  leading  authorities  and  they 
all  seem  to  agree  that  the  dry  arsenate  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  paste,  and  far  .more  convenient  to 
handle.  Some  years  ago  a  statement  was  made  about 
dry  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  was  found  less  effec¬ 
tive  because  the  films  of  copper  were  affected 
during,  the  drying  process.  That  may  be  true  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  arsenate  of  lead  a 
very  different  product.  We  think  it  fully  safe  to  use 
the  powdered  form. 

* 

FUR  farming !  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some 
question  about  this  new  business  of  keeping  wild 
animals  in  enclosures — fox*  then’  fur.  Muskrats, 
skunks,  foxes  and  many  other  animals  are  to  stock 
such  “farms.”  The  latest  report  is  that  certain  peo¬ 
ple  in  Alaska  are  now  farming  beavers.  This  means 
a  great  enclosure  of  wild  land  with  a  stream  running 
through  it.  The  beavers  are  partly  fed.  They  build 
their  own  dams  and  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 


way.  This  business  of  “fur  farming”  is  growing. 
The  argument  for  it  is  that  wild  animals  are  being 
rapidly  killed  off,  while  the  demand  for  furs  is  in¬ 
creasing.  If  you  let  the  argument  stand  there  and 
go  no  further  it  seems  plausible,  but  in  truth  the 
business  is  not  for  the  ordinary  human.  Only  those 
who  have  the  curious  instinct  which  enables  them 
to  make  friends  with  the  wild  things  should  ever 
undertake  it.  With  just  about  99  percent  of  human 
beings  it  is  little  more  than  a  gamble.  Anyway,  be¬ 
fore  you  attempt  such  a  business  in  New  York,  at 
least  be  sure  to  communicate  with  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  or  you  may  get  into  trouble. 

sis 

HERE  they  come  again  asking  about  seeding 
Spring  wheat  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
There  are  always  people  who,  for  some  reason,  were 
unable  to  seed  wheat  or  rye  last  Fall.  Now  they 
want  straw  or  grain  and  think  Spring  grain  will  fill 
the  bill.  They  will  be  moi’e  likely  to  file  a  bill  than 
to  fill  it.  On  the  average  you  will  not  he  likely  to 
harvest  more  than  half  a  crop  of  Spring-seeded 
wheat  in  this  latitude.  The  grain  is  not  suited  to  our 
conditions.  We  think  a  good  crop  of  barley  will  give 
more  food  than  Spring  wheat.  Almost  the  only  case 
where  we  would  advise  seeding  Fall  rye  in  Spring  is 
whei’e  a  small  amount  of  straw  is  needed,  and  even 
then  a  good  crop  of  oat  straw  would  pay  better. 
Not  much  use  trying  to  fool  Nature.  She  knows  her 
business. 

* 

PEOPLE  are  taking  right  hold  of  this  plan  for 
drinking  apples  pressed  while  you  wait.  The 
“orange  drink”  stands  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  in  all  the  large  cities,  and  this  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  a  great  help  in  disposing  of  the  orange 
crop.  The  same  thing  must  be  worked  out  for  the 
apple.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  operator  put  an 
orange  into  the  small  porcelain  grinder  and  press, 
touch  a  button  and  send  the  juice  running  from  the 
spout.  We  must  have  the  same  thing  worked  out 
with  the  apple.  The  orange  people  of  course  have  the 
start,  and  will  keep  it  if  they  can.  Our  apple  men 
must  follow  along  the  same  line,  and  first  of  all  in¬ 
ventors  must  give  us  the  needed  machine.  Several 
are  already  at  work  on  the  idea. 

* 

I  wish  that  I  could  look  forward  to  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  with  the  hopefulness  that  is  necessax*y  for  a  farmer 
to  have.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion  as  to 
what  is  the  real*  ti*ouble  with  the  fai’mer,  and  we  get  so 
little  real  light  on  the  question  from  those  who  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  it.  W. 

HAT  statement  from  an  eastern  farmer  of  long 
experience  is  characteristic  of  many  this  Spring. 
Usually  when  the  Winter  has  been  hard  and  tiresome 
hopes  return  with  the  greening  grass  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  buds.  This  Spring,  remembering  what  has  come 
to  us  in  the  last  few  seasons,  hope  is  tempered  with 
caution.  It  is  true  that  the  light  we  ought  to  get 
from  most  of  our  advisers  seems  shaded  and  dim. 
Few  of  them  seem  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  telling 
us  what  we  should  do.  Perhaps  they  know  we 
would  not  take  their  advice  anyway.  There  is  much 
political  advice  floating  about,  but  when  one  “leader” 
says  his  plan  will  save  the  country  when  another  is 
sure  that  it  will  ruin  it,  what  is  the  ordinary  man 
to  do?  Our  own  belief  is  that  this  is  to  be  a  better 
season  than  we  have  had  for  several  years.  We 
cannot  prove  it  in  advance,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  at  the  start.  At  any  rate  we  are  going  ahead 
conservatively  without  any  crop  gambles,  cutting 
down  labor  and  expense  as  far  as  possible. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Legislature  elect  a  woman  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  12  of  those  regents,  who  are  elected,  one 
each  year,  on  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  We  have  felt  that  there  should  be 
some  capable  woman  on  the  board.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  teachers  are  women,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  time  it  has  been  woman’s  peculiar 
mission  to  train  the  children  and  care  for  the  home. 
Then,  too,  we  have  felt  that  some  woman  familiar 
with  farm  life  and  rui*al  education  might  well  serve 
as  a  regent.  This  year  both  parties  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  decided  that  a  woman  should  be  named.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Miss  Draper — a  teacher  and 
the  daughter  of  a  great  educator.  The  Republicans 
nominated  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pratt,  a  very  wealthy  woman 
“who  took  an  active  part  in  the  votes  for  women” 
campaign.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  of  course  elected,  it 
being  a  pai’ty  vote.  Well,  it  makes  a  precedent  at 
least.  We  may  yet  obtain  a  champion  of  the  rural 
schools. 


April  2,  1927 

HERE  is  a  brief  statement  of  a  “chicken”  case  in 
Massachusetts :  One  night  an  officer  of  a  public 
hospital  saw  two  men  hanging  about  a  henhouse. 
On  seeing  him  these  fellows  came  out  and  ran  away. 
They  were  followed  and  finally  located  and  taken 
before  the  judge.  Their  defense  was  that  they  had 
an  appointment  with  two  “chickens.”  These  desired 
birds  were  not  Leghorns  or  Reds  or  Rocks,  but 
human  “chickens ;”  in  other  words  girls.  The  dic- 
tionai-y  does  not  yet  quite  recognize  this  meaning  of 
the  word.  “Young,  inexperienced  person”  is  the 
nearest,  but  these  fellows  tried  to  convince  the  judge 
that  they  had  made  an  appointment  with  two  young 
women  in  this  chicken-house.  The  judge  was  too 
wise.  He  considered  that  a  chicken  thief  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  on  the  old  Adam  plea  that  the 
woman  tempted, him  was  the  meanest  thief  of  all. 
He  gave  them  each  one  year  in  jail. 

* 

THE  other  day  we  had  a  visit  from  a  farmer  who 
lives  “up-State”  in  a  thinly  settled  section.  On 
our  way  to  the  morning  train  we  passed  a  new  home 
partly  built.  Beside  it  stood  or  sat  three  working 
men  smoking  and  talking. 

“Who  are  those  loafers?”  asked  the  farmer. 
“Mechanics  building  that  house !” 

“What  are  they  doing  thei-e?  Folks  work  up  in 
my  country.” 

“They  are  waiting  for  eight  o’clock !” 

“What’s  eight  o’clock  go  to  do  with  a  day’s  work? 
Up  where  I  live  folks  go  to  work  at  sunrise — and 
keep  at  it.” 

“Under  union  rules  these  men  must  not  start  until 
eight.  Their  day’s  work  will  be  eight  hours !” 

“What  pay  do  they  get  for  it?” 

“Dollar  and  a  half  an  hour  or  $12  a  day !” 

At  home  this  farmer  started  work  the  moment  he 
was  di'essed  in  the  morning.  He  averaged  something 
over  11  hours  a  day — moi-e  in  Summer.  Figuring 
his  income  fairly  he  was  paid  about  90  cents  a  day 
for  his  labor.  Some  of  his  neighbors  got  more,  some 
less.  His  chief  advantages  were  that  he  had  a  per¬ 
manent  job,  and  no  one  could  fire  him  without  no¬ 
tice.  On  the  other  side  these  mechanics  got  up 
about  six  and  had  to  travel  some  three  miles  to  the 
job.  They  did  not  have  a  steady  job — every  now 
and  then  there  would  be  a  lay-off  of  several  days. 
Living  expenses  were  such  that  with  all  their  high 
wages  they  had  less  real  property  than  the  farmer. 
They  had  “a  better  time”  and  powerful  protection 
from  their  union.  Probably  10  yeai’s  ago  these  me¬ 
chanics  would  have  changed  places  with  the  farmer. 
Now  it  would  probably  be  “nothing  doing.”  What 
this  country  needs  as  much  as  anything  is  a  big 
army  of  farmers  who  feel  so  prosperous  and  satisfied 
that  they  do  not  envy  any  part  of  the  life  of  these 
$12-a-day  mechanics. 


Brevities 

In  some  cases  New  York  farmers  are  paying  $5  a 
bushel  and  over  for  good  seed  corn.  Some  untested  new 
vai*ieties  are  being  offered  for  sale. 

Corn  is  still  the  best  crop  for  the  silo.  There  are 
substitutes  like  oats  and  peas,  millet,  Sudan  grass  or 
evergreen  rye,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  old  origi¬ 
nal  corn. 

Do  not  get  mixed  up  over  cow  peas  and  Canadian 
peas.  Cow  peas  do  well  in  hot  weather.  They  will  not 
live  when  seeded  with  eaxdy  oats.  Canada  peas  will  not 
stand  hot  weather,  but  may  be  seeded  as  early  as  the 
soil  is  fit. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  this  sample 
formula  for  making  a  lawn :  Two  to  five  parts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  seed  to  one  part  Red-top.  Seed  one 
ounce  to  each  squai-e  foot  for  new  lawns  and  half  ounce 
for  old  ones.  You  may,  if  you  like,  add  one  ounce  of 
White  clover  seed  to  each  pound  of  the  seed  mixture. 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  asked  us  how  Game  roosters 
are  trained.  We  have  been  well  lectured  for  answering 
that  question.  We  have  a  report  from  a  man  who  had 
Game  x*oostei-s  with  Leghoim  hens,  and  kept  these  birds 
on  a  wild  open  range.  The  hawks  cleaned  nearly  evei’y 
other  breed  out,  but  this  strain  of  fighting  blood  nerved 
these  hens  on  to  fight  for  their  chicks,  and  in  many  cases 
beat  off  the  hawks. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  the  law  about  using 
barbed  wire  on  a  line  fence  over  and  over.  If  you  can 
obtain  the  written  consent  of  your  neighboi’,  the  bai'bed 
wire  can  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  and  you  wilt  not 
be  responsible  for  damage  it  may  do  to  livestock.  If, 
however,  you  use  the  wire  without  your  neighbor's  con¬ 
sent,  you  will  be  held  i-esponsible  for  any  damage  which 
may  be  done  to  your  neighbox*’s  stock.  This  point  should 
be  thoroughly  i-emembered,  as  much  trouble  will  be 
avoided  if  you  live  up  to  this  rule. 

A  number  of  our  people  have  written  about  planting 
small  evex-green  trees  as  a  bit  of  reforesting.  >  They 
often  refer  to  the  State  Conservation  Commission  as 
being  able  to  supply  these  trees.  Of  course  this  refers 
to  New  York.  Readex-s  in  other  States  seem  to  think 
this  commission  can  supply  these  trees  to  every  citizen 
no  matter  where  he  lives.  That  is  a  mistake.  The 
commission’s  work  is  limited  to  New  York  State,  and 
just  now  it  is  doing  a  rushing  business  in  shipping 
ti-ees.  Gi'eat  interest  has  been  developed.  People  in 
other  States  may  obtain  help  by  writing  to  their  State 
agi’icultural  department  at  the  State  capital. 


Tat  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  February  for 
3  percent  milk  were  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers  Association,  $2.54 ;  Model  Dairy,  $2.54 ; 
Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.55 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  gross,  $2.53,  with  reductions 
of  10  cents  for  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  .06 
for  expenses,  making  the  net  cash  price  $2.37. 

The  pool  figures  were  as  follows : 


Class  1 . ;...  968,531.64  X $2.80  =$2,711,888.59 

Class  2A  .  323,619.96  X  2.26  =  731,381.10 

Class  2B  .  41,286.63  X  2.36  =  97,436.44 

Class  3A  .  138,430.45  X  2.25  =  311,468.51 

Class  4A  2,496.49  X  1.77  =  4,418.78 


1,474,365.17  X$2.53  =  3,730,143.S8 


Unaccounted  for  . . $  126,449.54 


The  unaccounted  for  is  8.5  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  added  to  the  16  cents  for  expenses  and 
certificates  makes  a  total  of  24.5  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Members  reporting  were  232  more  than  February, 
1926 ;  milk  volume  was  46,659.58  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  $121,564.93  less 
than  in  Feburary,  1926. 


Sources  of  New  York  City  Milk  Supply 

FOR  more  than  two  years  The  R.  N.-T.  has  been 
trying  to  get  information  to  show  where  the  New 
York  City  milk  supply  comes  from,  and  how  much 
comes  from  points  outside  the  regular  New  York 
milk  shed.  We  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  who  brought 
it  in  and  the  freight  rates  on  the  foreign  products. 
Neither  the  State  nor  federal  government  had  the 
information.  The  railroads  are  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  they  alleged  that  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  law  to  reveal  the  record.  Now 
the  federal  government  has  adopted  a  report  which, 
while  not  revealing  the  names  of  the  shippers  from 
foreign  territory,  nor  the  exact  point  of  shipment, 
approaches  what  we  were  anxious  to  get  for  the 
information  of  dairymen.  It  gives  the  volume  of 
milk,  cream,  and  fresh  condensed  milk  from  each 
State  shipping  to  the  metropolitan  market.  * 

Receipts  at  New  York  City  and  Metropolitan 
Area  for  Week  Ending  March  19 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

(Fresh) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York . 

_  522,076 

21,431 

7,473 

New  Jersey . 

....  42,176 

938 

... 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

_  68.716 

4,666 

730 

Vermont  . 

.  14,398 

1,052 

•  •  « 

Connecticut  .... 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

Massachusetts  . . . 

.  3,113 

0 

-K  •  •  • 

Maryland  . 

1,565 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

800 

•  •  • 

Iowa  . 

600 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Indiana  . 

•  •  • 

Canada  . 

113 

Totals  . 

29,609 

8,203 

Since  Jan.  1. .... . 

. .  .  .6,822,406 

263,202 

oOj«)t)7 

The  only  milk  reported  from  outside  the  New  York 
milk  shed  is  1,565  cans  from  Maryland.  No  milk  is 
reported  from  Canada  though  Canada  milk  is  de¬ 
livered  on  the  border  to  plants  within  the  State,  and 
is  probably  included  in  the  New  York  figures.  New 
York  State  furnished  74  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  72 
per  cent  of  the  cream.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
sent  all  the  fresh  condensed  milk  delivered  in  40- 
quart  cans. 

This  report  covers  only  shipments  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  Shipments  of  milk  and  cream  from 
Canada  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  New  England 
are  not  included  in  the  report,  but  do  affect  the 
New  York  City  supply.  Considerable  quantities  of 
Western  cream  have  also  reached  the  up-State  mar¬ 
kets,  and  released  local  milk  for  the  city. 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

AST  week  the  long-expected  libel  suit  by  Aaron 
Sapiro  against  Henry  Ford  and  the  Dearborn 
Independent  was  begun  at  Detroit.  The  suit  grew 
out  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  paper.  Mr.  Sapiro  claims  that  the  articles 
damaged  his  reputation  with  farmers  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000.  It  took  Mr.  Sapiro’s  lawyer  seven 
hours  to  outline  his  complaint  to  the  jury,  and  Mr. 
Ford’s  lawyer  about  the  same  length  of  time  to  tell 
the  jury  what  he  expected  to  prove.  It  is  expected 
that  the  case  will  occupy  the  court  for  six  weeks 
or  more.  The  jury  consists  of  six  men  and  six  wo¬ 
men.  The  leading  lawyer  for  Mr.  Sapiro  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Gallagher,  Esq.,  of  Michigan,  and  for 
Mr.  Ford,  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fred  M.  Raymond  of  Michigan  presides  over  the 
court.  The  trial  has  created  not  only  interstate  but 
also  international  attention  and  will  probably  be 


reported  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

The  three  days  of  the  opening  week  of  the  trial 
was  largely  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  case  by  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides,  and  arguments  as  to  the  is¬ 
sues  involved.  Mr.  Gallagher  as  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  read  extracts  from  the  articles  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  paper,  promised  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
true,  and  charged  that  they  were  libels  against  Ms 
client.  He  claimed  that  Mr.  Sapiro  was  an  altru¬ 
istic  young  man,  working  solely  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  farmer  and  to  get  for  farmers  fair  returns 
for  their  labor,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  made  large 
sums  of  money  for  farmers.  He  denied  that  Mr. 
Sapiro  had  any  alliance  with  I.  W.  W.’s,  communists 
or  international  bankers  to  profit  by  exploiting  farm¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Sapiro  is  a  Jew,  and  the  alleged  libelous 
articles  associated  him  with  several  well-known  men 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  a  ring  of  international  bank¬ 
ers.  The  judge,  however,  ruled  that  Mr.  Ford’s  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  Jewish  race  had  no  part  in  the  case. 
The  court  rulings  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  case 
would  be  tried  out  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the 
matter  published,  and  that  Mr.  Sapiro — not  the 
Jewish  race — is  involved. 

In  his  outline  of  the  case  for  the  defendants  Sen¬ 
ator  Reed  followed  Mr.  Sapiro’s  activities  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Canada  to  Texas.  He 
repeated  extracts  from  Mr.  Sapiro’s  talks  to  farmers 
in  which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  concerned  only 
in  their  welfare,  and  promising  them  big  prices  and 
great  prosperity,  and  the  luxury  of  big  cars  to  re¬ 
place  their  small  Fords,  if  they  would  follow  his 
leadership.  He  told  them  they  might  pay  him  one 
dollar  or  a  thousand  dollars  as  they  pleased.  He 
was  just  consumed  with  a  passion  to  curb  the  greed 
of  the  middlemen  #  and  to  help  farmers  get  a  fair 
price  for  their  produce  and  labor.  He  induced  them 
to  join  associations  that  he  formed  and  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  that  he  wrote  to  sell  all  their  tobacco  or  cot¬ 
ton  or  wheat  or  potatoes  through  his  association  for 
five  years,  and  to  accept  the  price  returned  for  them. 
In  one  case  Senator  Reed  said  Mr.  Sapiro  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  up  a  pre-organization  committee  of  five 
warehouse  men,  and  made  them  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  salaries  from  $25,000  to  $55,000  a 
year.  Ralph  M.  Baker,  a  warehouse  man,  was  made 
director,  Mr.  Reed  said,  and  119  warehouses  in  the 
Burley  tobacco  district  were  bought  at  a  price  of 
$2,000,000  over  their  worth.  He  named  several  ware¬ 
house  men  who  sold  their  warehouses  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  substantially  double  their  value.  The  money 
to  pay  for  them,  he  said,  was  borrowed  on  the  farm¬ 
ers’  tobacco,  and  paid  out  for  the  warehouses.  In 
one  case  these  directors  paid  Mr.  Sapiro  a  fee  of 
$142,000  for  organization,  and  in  another  case  he 
got  a  note  for  $30,000  for  organization  fees,  which 
farmers  knew  nothing  about  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Sapiro’s  total  fees  are  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Reed  said  tobaceo  lay  in  the 
warehouses,  and  finally  in  1925,  12,000,000  lbs.  were 
dumped  on  the  market  at  10  cents  a  pound.  It  migfit 
have  been  sold  previously  on  open  market  for  1 4% 
cents,  but  farmers  did  not  get  the  10  cents.  They 
had  to  pay  Mr.  Sapiro’s  fees,  the  expenses,  and  the 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to  pay  for  the  ware¬ 
houses.  Farmers  in  need  of  money  had  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  sell  on  the  open  market  where  they 
could  get  their  money,  but  when  they  attempted  to 
do  so  they  were  dragged  to  court  and  obliged  to  pay 
five  cents  a  pound  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 
Mr.  Sapiro  prosecuted  them  and  finally  when  a  re¬ 
ceiver  was  proposed,  his  fee  for  defending  the  action 
was  $8,000.  The  Sapiro  law  and  contract  compelled 
the  farmers  to  pay  all  costs  of  litigation  both  for 
themselves  as  defendants  and  for  the  plaintiffs. 
These  were  some  of  the  things  that  Senator  Reed 
promised  to  prove  before  the  judge  and  jury  to 
justify  the  stories  printed  in  the  alleged  libelous 
publications. 


Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

HE  interest  shown  by  dairymen  in  the  merger 
association  more  than  justifies  the  highest  ex¬ 
pectations  for  it.  Three  of  the  largest  local  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  State  have  come  in  as  local  units  with 
their  entire  membership,  and  many  more  are  in 
progress.  Entirely  new  units  are  being  formed  in 
other  places.  Canastota  came  in  as  the  largest  en¬ 
tirely  new  unit,  and  several  new  units  have  come 
from  Dutchess  County.  One  director  reports  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  read  the  plan  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  26,  and  with 
a  little  explanation  every  dairy  farmer  approves  and 
comes  in.  All  sections  are  anxious  to  have  units  and 
are  asking  for  organizers.  To  send  out  organizers 
will  cost  considerable  expense,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
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with  so  much  enthusiasm  for  the  organization,  local 
dairymen  would  take  up  the  work,  and  complete  it 
sooner  and  with  less  expense  than  with  official  or¬ 
ganizers.  The  management  is,  however,  arranging 
for  some  organizers  and  to  send  help  where  local 
men  desire  assistance.  In  the  meantime  blanks  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Can  you  use  some? 


Farmers  and  the  Farm  Bureau 

The  Greatest  Indictment 

The  greatest  indictment  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  that 
it  does  not  try  to  represent  equally  all  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  actively 
supporting  and  doing  its  utmost  to  further  the  interests 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  New  York  State  farmers.  It 
was  not  created  for  that  purpose.  It  was  created  to 
serve  all  agricultural  interests  alike.  When  it  deviated 
from  that  course  it  immediately  began  to  lose  its  power 
for  good  among  the  farmers  at  large.  Membership 
began  to  dwindle  and  interest  to  wane  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Farm  Bureau  was  being  used  to 
foster  and  favor  one  element  of  farmers  against  the 
other,  when  both  elements  were  the  equal  owners  of 
and  supporting  the  Farm  Bureau.  In  other  words,  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  of  and  for  the  whole  agricultural  people 
of  the  State.  That  is,  it  was  created  for  that  express 
purpose.  And  if  it  had  continued  such  whole-hearted 
work  it  would  not  be  now  so  largely  in  the  discard  as 
it  is.  When  the  Farm  Bureau  will  divorce  itself  from 
its  unholy  factional  alliance,  and  again  begin  service 
for  all  the  farmers  alike,  regardless  of  any  differences 
among  them,  then,  and  then  only,  can  it  expect  or 
deserve  the  full  support  of  all  farmers. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  p.  Williams. 

The  Vital  Question  Now 

I  have  been  much  amused  in  reading  the  defense  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  on  page  468.  How  like  the  Farm 
Bureau  it  sounds !  If  all  the  good  claimed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  had  been  really  accomplished,  then  it 
might  be  really  worth  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  appropriated  for  its  use  in  the  years  of  its 
existence.  Mr.  Fullagar  states  that  “the  membership 
includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  real  farmers  of 
the  State”;  ergo,  if  you  do  not  belong  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  you  are  not  a  real  farmer.  Would  it  not  be 
more  true  if  the  statement  read,  “the  Farm  Bureau  is 
largely  made  up  of  people  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
have  the  Farm  Bureau,  Cornell  University  and  the 
Department  of  Education  do  all  their  thinking  for 
them?”  Then  again  he  states,  “The  Farm  Bureau  is 
really  the  point  of  contact  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  Department  has  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.”  I  guess  that  is  true,  for  some  years  back  when 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  new,  I  wrote  in  to  the  State 
department  for  some  information  I  was  in  a  hurry  for, 
and  was  told  that  my  inquiry  should  have  come  through 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Bureau  would  gladly  look  after  the  matter  for  me  if 
I  would  get  in  touch  with  them. 

Again,  “at  all  times  looking  towards  helping  the 
farmer  or  anyone  interested  in  farming  to  lower  the 
cost  of  production,  transportation  and  marketing.” 
Yes,  I  think  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Bureau  was  quite  active  in  trying  to  secure  lower  rates 
from  the  Wrest,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  the  eastern 
farmer  is  not  interested  in  it  is  that  item.  Through 
W  estern  rates  are  so  much  lower  in  comparison  to  the 
distance  hauled  now  than  our  rates  are,  that  we  are 
brought  into  competition  with  the  West,  where  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  so  much  lower  than  ours. 

Again,  “I  am  as  familiar  with  Grange  membership  as 
I  am  with  the  Farm  Bureau.”  Then  why  not  state  that 
the  Grange  has  never  asked  a  dollar  of  government  aid 
in  the  matter  of  appropriations .  to  maintain  it?  The 
fact  that  so  much  larger  proportion  of  people  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  refutes  his  assertion  that  “there 
are  always  people  willing  to  ride  if  they  get  a  chance.” 
M  hy  not  say,  “there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  favor  the 
Farm  Bureau  because  it  is  largely  supported  by  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  public  treasury  instead  of  directly 
from  the  purse  of  the  membership?” 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  when  the  Farm  Bureau 
was  originated  in  this  State  the  chief  argument  was 
this :  “It  was  to  help  increase  production.”  Last  year 
at  our  wool  meeting  at  Syracuse  I  asked  a  man  who 
was  once  prominent  in  the  Bureau  if  that  was  not  so, 
and  he  replied,  “Yes,  but  we  have  learned  better  now.” 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Bureau  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  good  and  also  some  harm.  The  question 
is  simply  this ;  At  a  time  when  taxes  on  farm  real 
estate  have  about  reached  the  breaking  point,  is  the 
Farm  Bureau  worth  anywhere  nea-  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  are  appropriated  every  year  for  its  main¬ 
tenance?  'JOHN  C.  COTTRELL. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

School  Question  and  Tuberculin  Test 

On  page  468  I  read  with  interest  Mr.  H.  S.  Fulla- 
gar’s  defense  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Now  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Albany  County  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  the  past  year  was  my  last  as  a  member,  and 
the  reason  for  dropping  out  is  this:  When  any  farm 
organization  is  afraid  to  stand  up  for  farm  people,  then 
it  is  time  to  quit  it.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year 
1926  I,  as  trustee  of  our  school  district,  got  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Farm  Bureau  with  every  Farm  Bureau 
member  in  our  school  district  signing  it,  asking  the 
Farm  Bureau  at  Albany  through  its  manager,  Lincoln 
Kelsey,  where  it  stood  on  the  consolidation  of  schools. 
This  is  the  answer  lie  gave  me :  “The  Farm  Bureau  has 
not  taken  and  cannot  take  any  stand  on  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools,  for  if  we  did  we  would  soon,  be  mixed 
up  in  politics.”  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Kelsey  meant, 
unless  he  was  afraid  of  getting  the  Albany  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  sore,  and  afraid  of  losing  the 
appropriation  made  by.  Board  of  Supervisors.  Also 
we,  the  signers  of  petition,  were  criticized  for  reading 
and  gaining  some  of  our  information  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  want  Mr.  Fullagar  to  know  that  this  is  the  reason 
the  membership  dropped  in  our  district.  Also,  that 
there  are  Farm  Bureau  members  I  know  who  are  store¬ 
keepers  and  clerks,  and  not  farmers. 

Mr.  Fullagar  says  some  people  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  secret  or¬ 
ganization,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  Farm 
Bureau  lias  ever  done  anything  great  for  its  members, 
what  it  was  is  a  secret  to  most  of  us.  There  is  not  a 
thing  or  any  advice  but  what  any  farmer  could  write 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  find  out, 
and  why  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  running  Farm 
Bureau? 

(Continued  on  Page  579) 
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Tt*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  2,  1927 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Hidden  Life 

In  a  western,  rainless  valley, 

Far  from  where  the  mountains  loom, 
I  beheld  wide,  barren  acres 
Destitute  of  fruit  or  bloom. 

Not  a  spear  of  grass  was  verdant, 

All  was  dusty,  brown  and  dead, 

As  a  harvest  reaped  and  garnered, 
Leaves  but  ruin  in  its  stead. 

Yet,  amidst  this  desolation 

Spreading  oak  trees  fair  and  green, 
Proudly  towering  toward  the  heavens, 

In  their  strength  and  grace  were  seen. 

“How,  oh  how,”  I  said  in  wonder, 

“In  such  desert  can  they  grow?” 

And  one  said,  “Their  roots  reach  down¬ 
ward 

To  the  hidden  springs  below.” 

Blessed  trees  !  So  ill-environed, 

Smiling  there,  so  true  and  strong ! 
Refuge  for  the  worn  wayfarer, 

And  a  home  for  birds  of  song ! 

’Tis  a  parable,  I  pondered ; 

Noble  souls  in  deserts  plod, 

Giving  strength  and  joy  to  others, 

For  their  lives  hide  deep  in  God. 

- MRS.  FRANK  A.  BRECK. 

* 

The  time  for  preparing  Summer  drinks 
is  approaching  and  we  repeat  the  recipe 
for  chocolate  syrup,  which  will  enable  one 
to  prepare  excellent  chocolate  milk  :  Mix 
three  tablespoons  cocoa  with  one.  cup 
sugar.  Gradually  stir  in  one  cup  boiling 
water,  then  stir  on  the  stove  until  all  the 
cocoa  is  dissolved.  Add  one  more  cup 
sugar.  Stir  till  it  begins  to  boil,  then 
boil  three  minutes ;  strain  and  cool.  M  hen 
cool  add  one  tablespoon  vanilla,  bottle  xt, 
and  keep  in  a  cold  place.  When  needed, 
put  two  tablespoons  of  the  syrup  in  a 
glass,  add  cracked  ice,  fill  up  with  milk, 
and  shake  well.  If  you  want  a  richer 
or  more  elaborate  drink  put  a  tablespoon 
of  whipped  cream  on  top,  or  make  a 
frosted  chocolate  by  adding  ice  cream. 

*  . 

Another  excellent  recipe,  which  we  are 
asked  for  every  year  is  English  ginger- 
ette :  This  is  an  old  recipe.  It  calls  for 
essence  of  lemon,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  cay¬ 
enne,  2  ozs. ;  essence  of  ginger,  2  ozs. ; 
burnt  sugar,  2  ozs. ;  citric  acid,  2  ozs. 
Dissolve  3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  in 
three  pints  boiling  water,  and  when  cold 
add  the  other  ingredients,  shake  well,  and 
bottle.  Use  about  1  %  tablespoons  in  a 
glass  of  water,  hot  or  cold.  One  of  our 
readers  says  that  in  hot  water  it  promptly 
broke  up  a  severe  chill  that  presaged  a 
bad  cold.  It  is  excellent  iced. 

* 

We  are  getting  some  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  from  housekeepers  as  to  labor-sav¬ 
ing  methods  and  appliances.  Some  refer 
to  the  larger  things  that  steam,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water  power  bring  to  us ;  oth¬ 
ers  tell  us  about  inexpensive  equipment 
or  shortcuts  in  working  methods.  An 
exchange  of  experience  in  such  lines  is 
always  helpful.  If  you  have  a  helpful 
idea  in  cooking,  cleaning  or  sewing,  let  us 
hear  about  it,  and  pass  it  on.  With  the 
electric  wire  finding  its  way  far  across  the 
open  country,  and  the  product  of  natural 
gas  wells  being  shipped,  like  canned  goods 
for  use  in  the  home,  there  are  wonderful 
opportunities  for  lessening  the  physical 
labor  of  rural  women.  There  is  no  class 
of  women  more  desirous  of  making  good 
use  of  their  leisure  than  those  upon  our 
farms. 


The  Paper  Bag  Picnic 

A  certain  group  of  jolly  young  people 
have  a  picnic  supper  once  a  week  during 
the  warm  weather.  That  sounds  like  a 
great  deal  of  work,  but  actually  it  doesn’t 
prove  to  be  so  at  all.  You  see,  these 
youfig  people  haye  so  thoroughly  simpli¬ 
fied  and  systematized  their  plans  that  the 
labor  of  preparation  is  practically  negli¬ 
gible. 

In  this  group  there  are  five  girls,  five 
boys  and  an  old*r  married  couple.  Three 
cars  carry  them  to  the  river,  the  lake  or 
deep  into  the  woods.  The  young  men  fur¬ 
nish  the  conveyances,  while  the  girls  pro¬ 
vide  the  meal,  each  girl  taking  a  paper 
bag  containing  the  food  for  herself  and 
her  partner.  The  heaviest  of  paper  bags 
are  used  for  the  lunches.  The  tops  are 
turned  in  a  couple  of  inches,  and  heavy 
cord  handles  put  through  this  fold. 

By  boiling  eggs  at  mealtimes,  or  using 
portions  from  the  regular  meals,  the  labor 
of  preparation  is  greatly  simplified.  Pack¬ 
ing  is  important.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
bag  is  placed  fruit  for  two.  Above  this 
comes  the  cake,  each  piece  wrapped  sepa¬ 
rately  in  oiled  paper.  Above  this  come 
the  sandwiches,  also  carefully  and  sepa¬ 
rately  wrapped.  These  should  offer  va¬ 
riety.  At  the  bottom  place  two  sweet 
sandwiches ;  above  these,  two  or  four 
with  meat  or  nut  filling,  then,  lastly,  four 
salad  sandwiches.  If  enjoyed,  olives  or 
pickles  may  be  included.  On  top  of  the 
sandwiches  should  come  two  hard-boiled 
or  deviled  eggs  or  two  or  more  pieces  of 
meat  loaf  or  filed  chicken,  also  carefully 
wrapped.  Paper  napkins  and  drinking 


cups  finish  off  the  top.  Bags  packed  this 
way  are  in  the  proper  order  to  be  used, 
and  food  is  taken  from  the  bag  as  wanted. 
Nothing  is  spread  out  to  attract  insects, 
and  the  bags,  as  well  as  other  refuse,  are 
burned,  care  being  always  taken  to  leave 
the  picnic  site  clean  and  every  spark  of 
the  fire  out. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  take  some  pre¬ 
ferred  beverage.  One  quart  thermos  bot¬ 
tle  or  fruit  jar  will  carry  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  two  persons. 

At  such  times  plans  are  made  for  sports 
of  some  sort.  This  particular  group  is 
fond  of  archery  and  swimming,  so  their 
bathing  suits,  bows,  arrows  and  targets 
usually  accompany  them.  At  other  times 
they  row  or  hire  canoes,  and  frequently 
play  the  old  favorite  games  of  horseshoe 
or  battledore. 

This  group  of  young  people  have  been 
going  around  together  for  some  time,  and 
are  paii’ed  off.  They  are  as  happy  and 
wholesome  a  set  of  girls  and  boys  as 
one  could  desire  to  see.  The  chaperon, 
most  favored,  whose  husband  is  also  the 
delight  of  the  outing,  happens  to  be  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


"22.  — -  Two-piece 

Press,  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


708.  —  Excellent 

Travel  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


730  734.  —  Distinguished 
by  Plaits.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40.  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 

Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


730 — Jumper  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  36- 
in.  plaid  and  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  plain 
material.  Ten  cents. 


mother  of  two  of  the  girls  in  the  “set.” 
This  same  plan,  however,  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  by  both  large  and  small 
groups,  being  especially  valuable  for  club 
picnics,  or  high  school  class  outings.  At 
such  times  the  chaperon  cleverly  “pairs” 
them  off.  The  girls  are  each  given  a 
number.  Corresponding  numbers  are 
placed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  shaken  lip 
in  a  hat,  which  the  chaperon  holds  high 
above  eye  level,  when  each  young  man  is 
given  a  “draw” ;  the  girl  holding  the 
same  number  as  the  one  lie  draws,  becom¬ 
ing  his  partner*  At  such  picnics  trans¬ 
portation  is  usually  by  “special”  bus.  In 
such  cases,  the  boys  hire  the  vehicle. 

When  one  becomes  aware  of  the  ..sim¬ 
plicity  of  sucli  an  arrangement  and  the 
world  of  pleasure  and  healthful  diver¬ 
sion  it  furnishes  for  all,  such  outings  will 
have  auv  important  place  in  the  good  times 
of  our  young  people.  Even  older  married 
couples  could  adopt  such  a  plan  with 
profit.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


First  Aid  to  the  Housework 

Our  grandmothers  had  to  keep  house 
with  a  very  limited  supply  of  culinary 
tools,  and  many  women  today  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  following  in  their  footsteps — - 
and  I  was  one  of  them  until  about  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  I  went  to  Boston  on 
business  and  visited  the  “House  Beauti¬ 
ful”  Exposition. 

The  demonstrations  given  must  have 
been  a  revelation  to  thousands  of  house- 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

.  .  .  .  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in 
Try  it.  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 


T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In l 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Suckers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men.WfonenLChildrm 

*r  YOUR DEALERS 


A. J  .TOWER  CO.  / 
BOSTON, 'MASS. 


52  b 


WHY  NOT  m  - 
BUY 

lMMave  You 

rfiearby-or  in  Your  Home? 


Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
0  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


If 


Plumbin^Pipe-Fittin^s 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


Get  this  higher 
return  on  wool 

A  new  way  to 
make  more  money 

Thousands  of  wool  growers 
are  adopting  our  EXTRA 
PROFIT  PLAN  and  doubling 
the  value  of  their  wool.  Don’t 
miss  this  unusual  opportunity. 
We  will  make  up  your  wool 
into  valuable  blankets  and 
auto  robes  for  a  nominal 
charge  or  accept  additional 
wool  as  payment,  and  refund 
all  charges  if  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied.  Deal  direct 
with  the  mill  and  make  this 
extra  profit  yourself,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  some  dealer. 

Mail  coupon  tor  booklet 
explaining  plan. 
CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 
44  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

44  Chatham  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Please  send  me  further  information 
on  your  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 


Name. . . 
Address 


fa %  yourself 


Cheer  up— now  you  can  mend 
metalware  as  easily  and  per¬ 
fectly  as  a  mechanic!  All  you 
need  is  a  touch  of  heat  end 
Kester  Metal  Mender. 

The  pleasure  of  watchingtho 
bright,  flowing  solder,  plug  a 
hole  or  mend  a  break  is  only 
exceeded  by  thesatisfaction of 
knowing  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  useful. 

Your  hardware  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  a  can  of  this 
nouse-hold  solder. 


ree  sample 
upon  request 


KESTER 
METAL  MENDER 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 
4201.139  Wrightwood  Ave., Chicago, U.S.  A. 
Est.  1899 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

KLUTCII  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  the 
plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop  or  be  “played 
with.”  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Don’t  endure  loose'  plates 
another  day.  Klutch  will  end  your  troubles. 
jOc  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,’ 
have  lum  order  it  for  you.  If  he  will  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us.  We 
will  mail  you  a  box.  Send  us  00c  when  satisfied 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  22 18- A,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
Lwonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  oomfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
:  of  acids  and  poisons. 

‘  Medicated  C0MFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  wiihout  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  CO  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  51  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  VI 


Rorral  Lots>  sliRhtl.V  imper- 
Dal  1 01  fected  crockery, 


Useful  Dishes 


containing 
over  100 
55.00.  Circulars 
WINIKER  BROS 
Riverside  Miliis,  Mass 


HIGHEST  for 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  KKEK  valuable 
catalogue,  ,  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

llt/n  A  f  It  I,  AN  KET8  Send  us  your  wool 
V*  U  1/  HATTING  and  we  will  make 
it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets. 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St„  West  Unity,  OW 


We  Have  deriul  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100*  profit.  HARPER  CO..  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb, 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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a^ul  w,e  ,are  all  taking  lots  of  interest  in 
them,  'and  I  think  the  young  folks  have 
a  serenade  planned  for  tonight. 

The  article  on  page  250,  “How  Can  I 
Earn  Some  Money,”  reminds  me  of  the 
cheese  my  mother  used  to  make.  Her 
plan  was  two-thirds  clabber  milk  and 
one-third  of  sweet  milk,  set  on  the  back 
of  stove  until  curd  was  firm.  Then  strain 
dry,  work  in  the  curd  a  generous  pinch 
of  soda,  about  %  teaspoon  of  soda  to 
curd  from  five  gallons  of  milk,  and  salt 
to  taste.  Place  in  thin  buttered  cloth, 
press  24  hours.  This  cheese  can  be  sliced, 
is  nice  for  lunches  and  sells  readily.  The 
cheese  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
stiff  dough.  Too  much  soda  makes  curd 
waxy,  not  enough  makes  it  crumble,  so 
one  has  to  add  just  a  pinch  at  a  time, 
because  milk  varies  in  acid. 

We  are  having  a  hydrophobia  scare — 
one  of  our  neighbors  bitten  through  the 
hand  by  his  own  dog,  and  has  to  be  at 
endless  expense,  all  for  a  worthless  cur 
such  as  overrun  the  country.  Another 
doctored  a  cow  and  found  her  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  with  hydrophobia,  and  as  he  had 
some  skinned  places  on  his  hand  he,  too, 
is  rather  scared.  I  trust  there  will  be  a 
law  stringent  enough  to  do  away  with 
so  many  dogs.  Thelma  and  I  had 
planned  on  turkeys  as  a  sure  venture, 
then  tobacco,  and  had  four  nice  hens.  My 
daughter  who  lives  near  by,  had  loaned 
us  a  gobbler  as  our  own  had  died.  All 
the  fowds  except  him  sit  high  and  safe  in 
the  apple  trees.  He  must  needs  take  his 


beauty  sleep  on  the  fence,  by  the  road 
and  a  dog  got  hold  of  him  the  other 
night  and  bit  him  up.  We  doctored  him 
the  best  we  could,  but  he  died,  so  we  are 
again  out  of  luck.  Some  way  I  have 
got  so  I  flinch  from  so  many  things  that 
I  used  to  laugh  off,  but  anyway  the 
chicken  hens  are  doing  fine  and  we  have 
two  set_;  perhaps  there  will  be  something 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  already  burning  tobacco  beds  and 
hoping  for  better  prices. 

I  think  I  shall  go  greens  hunting.  We 
find  in  many  places  old  field  cress,  and 
it  is  a  change  from  the  usual  Winter 
fare.  Not  far  away  at  the  foot  of  a 
very  steep  hill  a  large  spring  gushes  out 
from  under  a  big  rock ;  along  the  creek 
course  is  such  a  bed  of  watercress.  I 
think  if  one  had  that  supply  near  a  large 
city  it  would  bring  in  many  a  penny. 
Nearby  is  a  bank  just  covered  with  the 
prettiest  green  ferns ;  they,  too,  have  a 
market  value  in  many  places,  but  not 
here,  though  we  can  enjoy  their  beauty 
free  of  charge.  Who  knows?  It  may  be 
a  compensation  given  us  tillers  of  the 
soil,  so  many  beauties,  and  so  many 
luxuries  ours  for  only  the  taking. 

We  have  no  radio,  but  we  have  the 
birds ;  we  'have  no  movies,  but  we  have 
the  ever  changing  pictures  painted  by 
Mother  Nature’s  hands,  and  she  truly  is 
a  great  artist,  one  we  may  try  in  vain 
to  copy,  but  never  succeed.  Bud  and 
leaves  are  beginning  to  swell  and  soon  the 
woodland  will  be  a  place  of  beauty.  There 


one  can  forget  for  a  time  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  dream  of  a  home  where 
there  will  be  no  wintry  winds  or  cruel 
storms  or  sad  farewells ;  methinks  our 
trials  here  will  only  tend  to  make  us  the 
more  happy  there.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Useful  Hints 

When  I  get  ready  to  iron  I  get  my 
needle,  thread,  thimble  and  buttonbag, 
and  keep  them  where  they  are  handy.  As 
I  iron  when  I  find  a  button  off  I  sew  it 
right  on,  which  saves  handling  the  clothes 
and  unfolding  them  again. 

When  the  cold  weather  comes,  and  we 
need  a  comfortable  or  blanket  I  take  a 
piece  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  8  in. 
wide,  baste  it  across  the  top  on  one  side, 
turn  over  and  baste  the  other  side.  By 
doing  this  one  can  keep  bedding  clean  for 
years,  for  to  me  a  comfortable  or  blanket 
is  never  so  nice  and  fluffy  as  when  new. 
In  the  Spring  I  take  the  cotton  cloth  off, 
wash  and  put  away  until  the  next  Fall. 

French  Roast. — 1  lb.  lean  pork  ground, 
1  lb.  round  steak  ground,  2  cups  post 
toasties,  2  scant  teaspoons  salt,  2  eggs,  a 
dash  or  two  of  pepper  and  a  pinch  of 
poultry  seasoning,  2  cups  milk.  Beat 
eggs  in  separate  bowl  and  add  one  eup 
of  milk  to  eggs,  then  mix  the  whole  in  a 
large  bowl  using  the  hand  for  mixing  and 
gradually  add  the  other  cup  of  milk  and 
bake  in  a  bread  tin  45  minutes.  If  it 
browns  too  quickly  cover  with  another 
pan  10  or  15  minutes.  MRS.  M.  c.  a. 


wives,  for  practically  every  new .  house- 
hold  device  was  exhibited  and  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated.  But  the  exposition  was  also 
a  cure  for  the  “want”  habit,  for  nbt  only 
I,  but  many  others,  were  soon  made  to 
realize  that  the  possession  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  for  which  we  had  always 
longed  would  not  mean  freedom  from 
household  cares  but  slavery  to  our  equip¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  choosing  of  labor- 
saving  devices  must  be  mixed  with  a 
large  amount  of  common  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  our  special  require¬ 
ments,  otherwise  they  are  a  handicap  in¬ 
stead  of  a  help.  This  knowledge,  led  me 
to  concentrate  on  the  small  articles  as 
time  and  labor-savers.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  I  had  knives  a-plenty — 
bread,  cake,  paring  knife,  and  carving 
set,  seemed  sufficient,  but  the  paring 
knife  should  have  an  angle  in  the  handle. 
This  curve  makes  it  possible  to  pare  a 
large  quantity  of  material  without  cramp¬ 
ing  the  hand.  A  very  sharp,  thin,  curved 
knife  will  cut  meat  in  thin,  dainty  slices 
that  will  melt  in  the  mouth  when  used 
in  sandwiches,  thereby  saving  the  bother 
of  the  grinder.  A  glass  knife  for  citrus 
fruits  is  almost  indispensable.  A  small 
chopping  knife  and  bowl  is  much  nicer 
than  the  grinder  for  many  purposes.  Nuts 
for  instance.  A  small  vegetable  scraper 
saves  much  time,  and  scissors  will  dice 
meat  and  vegetables  quickly.  A  larding 
knife  is  a  strong,  sharp  piece  of  iron 
with  a  large  hole  in  one  end.  Strips  of 
salt  pork  or  bacon  are  put  through  this 
hole  and  the  knife  is  thrust  through  the 
meat.  This  distributes  the  flavor  through¬ 
out  the  meat  and  transforms  a  cheap  cut 
into  ,  a  delectable  roast  at  a  trifling  cost, 
as  the  scrawny  pieces  can  be  sew7ed  to¬ 
gether  so  tightly  with  the  knife  as  to 
resemble  the  expensive  portions. 

A  set  of  brushes  was  my  next  choice. 
If  I  could  have  but  one  I  would  choose 
the  long-bandied,  weighted  yarn  mop  with 
a  cavity  and  opening  to  allow  retreatment 
with  oil.  This  is  as  efficient  as  the  dust¬ 
less  duster.  A  whisk  over  the  bedroom 
floors  with  this  mop  and  they  are.  clean 
and  shining  and  no  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
air  to  settle  later  on  the  furniture.  Shake 
out-of-doors  and  it  is  clean  again.  .  A 
spoonful  of  any  polish  or  oil  poured  into 
the  cavity  at  intervals  keeps  it  ready  for 
use. 

Chore  time  is  made  more  pleasant  for 
the  men  folks  with  the  addition  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  lantern.  These  are  widely  advertised 
but  have  not  yet  been  fully  accepted  as 
the  idea  of  burning  gasoline  is  not  liked. 
But  there  is  no  more  danger  than  with 
the  ordinary  kerosene  lantern^  and  they 
giye  ten  times  more  light  and  do  away 
Avitli  the  cleaning  of  lantern  globes.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  fully  understood  that  the 
gasoline  itself  is  not  burned,  but  the  gas 
that  is  generated  by  means  of  pressure. 
This  gas  is  forced  into,  the  mantles  by  a 
pumping  device  that  is  not  difficult  to 
manage.  This  same  type  of  lamp  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  house,  as  one  will  flood  a 
whole  room  with  a  clear  white  light. 

Perhaps  the  following  is  not  exactly 
an  addition  to  the  equipment, .  yet  I  do 
save  a  lot  of  time  on  an  especially  busy 
day  by  the  use  of  paper  dishes, ^  towels, 
napkins,  etc.-  Bought  in  quantity  they 
are  not  expensive  and  are  a  boon  to  the 
housekeeper  in  an  emergency.  When  go¬ 
ing  to  the  fair,  for  instance,  there  is  scant 
time  for  dishwashing  in  the  morning,  and 
who  wishes  to""  come  home  tired  at  night 
and  plunge  into  the  dislipan  when  there 
are  chores  enough  to  keen  all  hands  busy  ! 
Just  slip  a  china  plate  beneath  the  paper 
one  at  breakfast,  a  china  saucer  beneath 
the  cereal  dish,  a  glass  outside. the  paper, 
cun,  and  everything  can  be.  disposed  of 
in"  a  hurry  and  the  table  is  “set”  and 
tidy  ready  for  the  next  meal.  This  is  a 
fine  plan  on  the  days  when  the  whole 
family  must  help  in  the  field,  as 'children 
do  not  like  to  come  in  tired  and  Wash 
dishes  while  mother  gets  supper. 

Washing  and  ironing  through  the  busy 
Summer  months  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  using  Turkish  and  paper 
towels ;  ripolette  bedsnreads,  nightdresses, 
crinkled  crepe  or  jersey  knitted  under¬ 
wear,  and  seersucker  dresses.  Crepe  paper 
bureau  covers  in  gay  colors  are  lovely  and 
save  laundry,  and  paper  doilies  and  nap¬ 
kins  are  a  boon  when  the  family  is  large. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The"  seventeenth  of  February  found  us 
enjoying  a  bit  of  real  Spring  weather,  yet 
with  the  joy  is  a  fear  of  aftermath.  Peach 
buds  were  too  advanced,  some  rose  bushes 
full  of  green  leaves,  grass  -quite  green  in 
spots,  so  while  oil r  bodies  are  comfortable 
our  minds  are  not  at  all  easy  for  fear 
of  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 

Again  the  home  circle  has  been  less¬ 
ened,  another  link  dropped  out  and  de¬ 
parted  to  make  another  home.  I  tell 
them  it  looks  as  if  I  should  be  used  to 
this  parting  and  continual  separations,  | 
but  it  is  just  like  the  toothache ;  seeming-  j 
]y  the  last  one  always  hurts  the  worst. 
Paul  Was  such  a  mother’s  boy-;  I  miss 
him  so — wood,  water,  churning — so  many 
ways  he  tried  to  save  mother,  but  one 
consolation ;  he  has  a-  good  partner,  one 
we  all  like  and  who  has  many  good  qual¬ 
ities,  so  while  we  are  so  lonely  and  no 
one  to  depend  on  but  ourselves  we  trust 
for  them  there  is  happiness,  peace  and 
prosperity.  Iowa  lias -claimed  this  last 
couple.  It  one’s  heart  was  not  so  sad,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  see  them  preparing 
to  leave  and  hear  their  plans,  and  watch 
their  buying.  We  have  another  young : 
couple  setting  up  housekeeping  near  by; 
the  lad  is  one  of  my  Sunday  school  boys, 


PRICE  cutting  sins  against 
quality.  Price  cutting  sacri¬ 
fices  serviceability  —  because 
low  prices  are  often  made  by 
“skimping,”  by  adulteration 
and  substitution. 

The  United  States  Pure  Food 
Law  made  the  sins  of  price  a 
crime.  But  this  law  protects 
you  only  on  the  things  you  eat. 

In  many  other  lines,  the 
“manipulation”  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  price  “baits”  is 
not  illegal— 

For  example,  cutlery  may  be 
stamped  and  not  hand  forged. 
Aluminum  ware  may  be  made 
of  light  weight  metal.  Enamel 
ware  may  have  two  coats  in¬ 
stead  of  the  standard  three.  A 
price  a  few  cents  lower  is  always 
a  tempting  price. 


In  clothing,  a  cheaper  lining 
saves  25  cents  per  coat ;  a  cheap¬ 
er  sleeve  lining  alone  saves  15 
cents;  composition  buttons 
save  5  cents;  cheaper  pocket 
material  5  cents ;  a  belt  not  in¬ 
terlined  saves  5  cents. 

A  “skimped”  pattern  saves 
material.  A  leather  lined  coat 
can  be  made  two  inches  shorter, 
with  wide  cloth  facings— saving 
50  cents  per  coat. 

These  are  the  sins  of  price. 

For  Fifty-five  years,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  sold 
only  reliable,  standard  goods. 
Quality  first  —  then  low  price 
—but  we  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price. 

A  Price  too  low— makes  the 
Cost  too  great. 


*/In  example  of  Ward  Quality 

This  shoe  has  a  second  sole  as  good  as  the  outer  sole.  Similar 
appearing  shoes  are  sold  at  25  cents  less — by  making  the  second 
sole  of  leather  costing  20  cents  instead  of  45  cents.  Such  shoes 
are  worn  out  when  the  first  sole  wears  through.  The  saving  in 
cash  is  25  cents — the  loss  in  serviceability  at  least  $2.00. 

Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 

Montgomery W&rd  &Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Let  Your  Boy  Save  You  Money 

UI  wish  you  could  see  my  13  year  old  boy  do  the  milking”,  writes 
one  Perfection  user.  “With  my  Perfection  he  does  the  work  of 
two  hand  milkers.” 

Cash  in  on  your  boy’s  interest  in  fine  machinery.  It  will  easily 
save  you  the  time  of  one  or  two  men  every  morning  and  evening. 
Time  is  money.  You  can  do  more  in  the  field. 

Yet  the  boy  will  do  more  than  save  labor.  He  will  do  a  better 
job  of  milking  because  the  Perfection  is  never  lazy.  Its  gentle  suc¬ 
tion,  followed  by  a  downward  squeeze  and  a  period  of  rest,  is  just 
like  the  natural  action  of  the  calf.  Cows  like  it  and  give  more  milk. 

Perfection  does  away  with  all  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking, 
and  the  new  sanitary  two.  piece  teat  cup  makes  it  quick  and  easy  to 
clean.  One  pull  and  it’s  instantly  apart  for  washing. 

The  Perfection  Milker  is  the  old  reliable, 
backed  by  14  years  successful  service.  On 
farm  or  dairy  it  is  a  profitable  investment, 
and  you  can  depend  upon  a  Perfection  to 
give  you  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Why  milk  by  hand  when  Perfection 
saves  needed  and  valuable  time.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  catalog. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co*  or  Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.  245  West  Jefferson  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  New  York 


The  new  2  piece  Teat  Cup. 
One  puli  and  it  is  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 


Theo.  Favre  &  Son 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

SKINS 

Musk  Rats,  Spring,  Winter,  good  sections,  $2.00 
to  $2.35  flat.  Damage  kitt  at  value.  Racoon, 
Winter,  good  section,  $8.00  to  $10.00  flat.  Win¬ 
ter  Eastern  Dark  Mink,  $12.00  to  $20.00  flat. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Muloek 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

The  Story  of  the  Bible 

Pilgrim’s  Progress  , 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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a  A  |i  ft  .  the  land  where  Profits 

Our  Own  Home  Country 

issued  by  21  Associated  Banks.  Assets  1G  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md 


Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 


Whatever  your  preference — wood  staves, 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall— you  make  every 
,  dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you  order  from 
Cralne. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful  con¬ 
struction  and  genuine  service,  and  a  door 
front  that's  a  wonder  of  convenience  and 
weather-protection. 


Cralne  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  always 
pays  best  to  buy.  And  Cralne's  experience 
knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  et  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  now. 

Because,  remember,  you  can 
get  a  whole  roof  frame  with¬ 
out  charge  if  we  ship  be¬ 
fore  April  15th. 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  110-A-2 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Care  of  Heifer  Calf 

I  have  just  bought  a  young  Guernsey 
heifer,  one  year  old,  not  in  very  good 
condition.  I  want  to  raise  her  right  for 
a  nice  milk  cow.  I  have  been  feeding 
hay,  equal  quantities  of  cut  fodder,  and 
1  qt.  of  bran  at  night;  1  qt.  of  bran  in 
the  morning,  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Is 
this  all  right  for  feeding?  How  often 
should  the  stall  be  cleaned,  to  keep  her  in 
healthy  condition?  I  intend  to  put  her  on 
nice  pasture  in  the  Spring.  We  give  her 
exercise  every  good  day.  How  old  before 
she  can  have  cracked  corn?  I  would  like 
to  have  her  in  better  condition. 

Pennsylvania.  .  mbs.  e.  c. 

The  care  of  a  heifer  during  her  first 
year  is  an  important  item,  and  has  q 
great  bearing  on  her  future  as  a  milk  cow. 
If  heifers  are  stunted  at  a  year  of  age, 
they  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
grow,  and  should  not  be  bred  until  they 
are  20  months  old.  It  is  not  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  unborn  calf  that  is  a  drain  on 
the  cow,  but  rather  her  milk  production. 
If  she  is  small  when  she  first  freshens 
the  chances  are  small  that  she  will  ever 
be  a  large  cow.  You  do  not  state  what 
kind  of  hay  you  are  feeding.  Plenty  of 
good  bright  Alfalfa  or  clover  are  gener¬ 
ally  recommended,  although  many  good 
herdsmen  are  leaning  toward  a  fine  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  for  young  stock,  feeling  that  this 
hay  remains  in  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  longer  and  tends  to  deepen  the  anis 
mal  body.  Bran  is  a  good  calf  feed  in 
that  it  is  laxative,  contains  the  mineral 
phosphorus  and  certain  amino  acids.  It, 
however,  is  not  a  complete  ration.  As 
long  as  the  heifer  is  thin  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  feed  some  high  carbohydrate 
feeds  such  as  corn  meal.  Oats  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  ration  of  animal  and  human 
being.  Old  process  oilmeal  is  also  a 
feed  that  gives  a  young  stock  ration  pro¬ 
tein  and  laxativeness.  It  puts  on  a  sleek 
coat,  giving  the  animal  a  better  appear¬ 
ance.  In  your  case  it  is  advised  that  you 
mix  200  lbs.  cornmeal ;  100  lbs.  bran ;  100 
lbs.  ground  oats  and  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and 
feed  the  heifer  at  least  5  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  daily.  If  the  heifer  is  in  a  rigid 
-stanchion  her  stall  should  be  cleaned 
every  day  and  if  she  runs  loose  in  a  box 
stall  it  should  always  be  well  bedded  and 
never  allowed  to  get  wet  under  foot.  Look 
along  the  back  around  the  eyes  and  tail 
head  to  see  if  your  calf  is  not  lousy.  Lice 
are  blood  suckers,  and  no  animal,  can  be 
thrifty  if  infested  with  these  insects. 

J.  W.  B. 


Stock  on  Rough  Pasture 

We  have  about  15  acres  of  waste  land, 
mostly  woods  and  swamp,  and  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have 
thought- about  buying  a  few  calves  and 
after  getting  them  started  turn  them  on 
this  ground  for  pasture.  Will  this  be  a 
paying  proposition?  If  so,  how  many 
would  it  accommodate?  Will  it  be  better 
to  sell  them  as  yearlings  or  hold  them 
until  they  freshen?  If  we  use  this  ground 
this  way  we  shall  have  to  buy  all  our 
grain,  but  will  have  enough  fodder  to 
Winter  them  on.  Our  county  agent  tells 
me  that  most  of  the  cows  are  bought  out 
of  the  State,  up  here.  He  thought  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  raise  them  as  we 
could  sell  them  for,  but  had  no  figures 
or  facts.  There  is  quite  a  demand  here 
for  milk  in  the  Summer  for  the  boarding¬ 
houses.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  about  three  milk  cows?  H.  P.  H. 

Have  you  ever  considered  renting  this 
pasture  in  Summer  to  someone  who  has 
young  stock  to  turn  away  during  the 
Summer  months?  You  probably  could  get 
$2  a  month  per  head  for  such  land.  As 
the  land  is  woods  and  swamp  you  couldn’t 
feed  over  10  head  of  year-old  animals  and 
expect  them  to  do  well.  If  you  raised 
calves  on  this  land  you  should  expect  to 
feed  them  some  grain  in  addition  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  order  to  grow  them  out  well.  It 
would  probably  cost  you  from  $125  to 
$175  to  grow  calves  to  freshening  time, 
and  it  is  doubtful,  as  long  as  you  would 
have  to.  buy  all  grain,  if  you  make  any 
money.  There  is  not  much  sale  for  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  so  you  would  no  doubt  have 
to  keep  them  until  they  were  two  years 
old.  If  you  wanted  to  feed  up  fodder  in 
Winter  it  would  pay  you  better  to  buy 
bred  heifers  and  then  sell  them  in  the 
Spring  as  fresh  cows. 

The  best  use  to  which  you  could  put 
your  land  would  be  to  put  on  three  or 
four  good  cows  and  retail  the  milk  to 
boarding-houses.  .  J.  w.  b. 


DAYS 

TRIAL 


uef  our 
liberal  offer 


NEW 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR! 

Beam  all  about  this  brand  new,  vastly  im¬ 
proved  Separator.  Unexcelled  by  any  in  the 
World  for  close  skimming,  easy  turning  and 
convenience.  New  quick-cleaning  Bowlis  san¬ 
itary  marvel.  Skimswarmorcoldmilk.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly.  Seven  sizes 
from  large,  easy  turning  850  lb.  capacity,  down 
to  one-cow  Bize.  Try  one  for  80 
days  at  our  risk.  Freight  paid 
both  ways  if  returned.  Shipped 
from  point  near  you. 

PRICES 


FACTORY 
As  $i 
low  as 

or  Easy  Payment  Terms. 

Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Our  most  liberal  terms 
will  surprise  you.  Customers 
say  they  have  saved  from  $60 
to  $100  by  buying  an  American. 

Send  Cor  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  the  new  models;  the 
many  vast  improvements;  our 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  ;our  free 
servicing  and  our  sensational 
money-Baving  trial  offer  and  rock 
bottom  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co,” 

Box  28-K  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  28-K  1929  W.43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PLE" 


East/JAUking 

How  much  easier — and  pleasanter —  N 
to  milk  cows  that  have  perfect  udders 
and  teats,  soft,  silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  , 
twitching,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  ol 
the  milk. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Bag  Balm  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  guardian  of  the  udder  and  teats. 

For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc. ,  it  has 
no  equal.  In  the  most  stubborn  nurts  the  first 
application  start9  quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  pleasant  to  use  and  doe* 
not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  can  of  this 
wonderful  penetrating  ointment  only  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we  will  send 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


1  ■— g"  .-ffl 


'Destroy 

WOOD  CHUCKS 


YOU  can  do  it  with  Cyano- 
gas  A-Dust.  Just  apply  a 
tablespoonful  to  the  mouth  of 
each  burrow.  Cyanogas  A-Dust 
gives  off  a  poison  gas  that 
reaches  every  part  of  the  burrow 
and  kills  the  woodchucks  in 
their  tracks.  They  don’t  have  to 
eat  it  — or  even  touch  it. 


Kill  them  with 


Just  as  effective  against  rats, 
moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap 
and  sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us 
$2.50  for  a  five-lb.  tin,  express 
collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  48. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue  Ne w  Y ork,  N. Y . 
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HOLSTEINS 


For  2000  years 
Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
ruggedness*  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  ex¬ 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 

Write  for  literature 
*rke  Extension  Sennet- 

HOLSTEINC.TFRIESIAM 

Association  j/  Amewca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  T  28  Accredited  HOLSTEINS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers.  _ _ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -s-  BAKKE,  VT. 

SWINE  ~ 


DURE  BRED  PIGC 

■  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 
SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why,  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog,  These  are  all  good  Bloeky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each,  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  hot  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
and  Chester  Cross,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to  7 
weeks  old.  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each.  We 
have  new  lots  coming  along  all  the  time  and  are  pre- 
paVed  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  or 
you.  may  send  check  or  M,  O.  Have  an  extra  nice  lot 
at  present,  no  charge  for  crates;  if  pigs  are  not  as 
expected  upon  arrival  at  depot,  have  Agent  return 
at  my  expense  or  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them  a 
week  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
A.  M.  Lux.  206  Washington  Si.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
$85  and  up.  Boars  $35  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $76  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EMM, (DINE  FAUM,  llopenell  Junction  (Dntekess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

3.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  .  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


(Chester  White 

D urocBork shiro  ,  —  — -  —  — 

6  weeks  old,  $7;  to  be  shipped  in  March,  April  and  May 
Purebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  not  registered,  S8.50. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FAKM  WYALC8ING,  1*A. 


T”%I  Orion,  Sensation  ami  Col. 

-A— U  I*  w  w O  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune. 

F.  M.  Fatting  ton  St  Son  MerrIUeld,  N.  Y. 


nilimnc  Fine  young  registered  stock  including 
UUIUlud  two  boars  about  six  months  old. 

Henry  M.  Brown  403  Cooper  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


OS  F  Pirs  SILVER  STRAIN— Selected  boars 
•  1*  V*  I  and  sows  for  breeders,  5  to  6  weeks 

old.  Price,  $10.00  each,  plus  75c  for  registration. 

CIIAS.  E.  MARIUS  A  SON  Middlcbury,  Vt. 

01  f1  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each.  March  far- 
♦I*L*row.  Pairs  no-akin  $25.  U.  Mibb,  Sen  oca  lulls,  N.Y. 


Poland-  Chinas  Class,  Registered  PIGS 

FOR  SALE.  Write  me.  G.  8.  HALL,  Faruidale,  Ohio 

QAI  IMIt  Reg.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs  and  Service 
rULnllU  Boars,  from  noted  western  breeding, 
/^UIIIAC  imnrane,  CREEK  VIEW  STOCK 
If  IN  HO  FARM,  H.  J.  LUND,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES  ?pri"-*  boars. Sept.  Pigs, 


CLOUBLANB  FARM 


Big  type  with  quality . 

Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 


W74YY*  C  JIT  F  100  Pigs,  six  weeks  old.  $7  each. 
1*  UK  HOUSE  liKOS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

For  Sato  UomnchirO  Pi  (TO  BARGAIN  PRICES. 
Pure-bred  naHipolliro  rlgo  Philip  B.  Adams  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES  choice  Female  Pups  &£?!]* 

and  Bloodlines,  Price  $20  ea.Will  shipC.O.D.ouapprov 
al.  Write  forparticulars.  P.  Brand  relh.Whilo  Birches,  Bethel. Conn 

REG.  AIREDALE  PUPS,  3  mos.  old.  males,  $10;  females,  S7. 
No  bad  habits.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Midwio  B.2  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  sf,*i,XTfe 

approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyveeant,  N,  Y. 

nnFC  FOR  SALE — Geelong  Airedales— Registered 

IIUUS  A.K.C.  ROSECREST FARM,  Ramsey.N.  J. 

ForSale-St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Thoroughbred  sire  winning  1st  prize  at  Boston  Show. 
Males  $4(1;  Females  $26.  E.  G.  Cor  Ison,  15  Wiulcr  St. .Woburn.  Mass. 


Spaniel  Pups 

males  $8.  Also  Sable  and  W 


;  $8. 
Females  $5. 


3  mos.  old,  curley  and  best 
of  breeding.  Males  $10,  Fe- 
J  bite  Collie  Pups.  Males  $8, 
Arthur  Mullen  Franklin,  Vt. 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES  Register.  Males,  $25;  fe¬ 
males,  $10,  H.  BEATTIE,  R.  D.  I,  Norristown,  Pa. 

71/  Yoof  HANDSOME  TR1-C0L0R  P-llicr  tQC 
ll/2  I  ear  male  pedigreed  Lome,  «|»od 

GLENGAE  KENNELS  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 

t '’/villa*  Pnnntac  —  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

ViUlllC  I  Bowden's  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Qcdlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  liaiuisome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l‘». 

.  1  . . .  : 

DE1UYIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind ;  males' 
u  Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me,. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  28. — Dispersal  sale  of  herds  of 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  A.  H.  Hinman,  and 
20  bulls  from  herd  of  Brant  Raiieho,  held 
at  Fond  du  L>ac,  Wis.  Charles  L.  Hill 
and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  3. — South  Carolina  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club’s  fifth  annual  sale,  Columbia, 
8.  C.  A.  L.  James,  chairman  of  sales 
committee,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  "Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

May  9. — Emmadine  Farm’s  first  an¬ 
nual  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Maryland,  sales  managers. 

May  13 — Coventry-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Roekingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merry¬ 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Associations,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernseys,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  ■ —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wiggleswortli, 
234  Berkley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managei's. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c;  fine  clothing, 
37  to  38c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
45  to  46c  ;  half  blood  clothing,  37  to  38c; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  44 
to  45c;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38e ;  quarter  blood  strictly  combing, 
43  to  44c;  low  quarter  blood,  3S  to  39c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27- Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  IJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sept.  26  . —  Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Metal  Roof  Over  Shingles 

Our  experience,  of  over  40  years,  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  laying  metal 
roofing  and  shingles  over  shingles  or  pa¬ 
per.  The  wood  shingles  act  as  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  will  absorb 
the  moisture  that  will  condense  on  the 
under  side  of  metal  in  cold  weatliei’.  Then 
again  the  cost  of  removing  the  old  roof¬ 
ing  in  these  days  of  high  wages,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item.  We  have  noticed  that  we 
have  in  some  cases,  had  the  new  roof 
nearly  laid,  while  others  were  preparing 
the  roof  to  lay,  having  to  remove  or  ham¬ 
mer  down  every  nail  or  have  a  puncture 
of  the  metal.  o.  L.  L. 


HORSES 


-V-..,  1 


FOR  SALE  —  P.UREB RED 

Percheron  Stallion 

Gallant  (Friel)  No.  12772S 

This  horse,  purchased  as  a  two-year-old,  from  E.  B, 
White,  Pres,  of  the  Perclieron  Society,  was  foaled  1915, 
and  was  intended  for  his  own  stud.  He  is  an  unusually 
fine  specimen  of  the  low  set  draft  type  weighing  about 
1,900  lbs.  Sire,  Cassius  by  Casino.  Dam,  Humectee  by  Bibi. 

Also  purebred  Percheron  Stallion,  Meadowood  Dragoon 
No.  116986.  This  horse  foaled  1917,  was  sired  by  E.  B. 
White’s  famous  Dragoon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sires  and  prize  winners  ever  imported.  Dragoon’s  dam, 
Muscade,  owned  by  us,  was  one  of  the  two  mares  that 
founded  Mr.  White’s  remarkable  stud.  He  is  an  active 
big-boned,  powerful  horse,  weighing  in  condition  close 
to  a  ton. 

Extended  list  of  prize  winning  ancestors  on  request. 
Address,  T.  OIIAllII,  CAZE5SOVIA,  N.  Y. 


fe°xrchalnge  Percheron  Stallion 

Cows,  heavy  springers.  Stallion  dark  gray,  weight 
2000  pounds,  seven  years  old.  Sired  by  hardi  93099  :  Dam 
hardia  Marabell  49260  :  Dam  of  hardis  Mike  Bettie  131556. 
Guaranteed  60%  in  foal.  If  interested  write. 

J.  I>.  DEER  Y  North  Tazewell,  Va. 


Percherons 


Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  4yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
.  1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 

daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  «.  REIO  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


ARLY  GRASS  stimulates  milk  flow  for  a  while.  That’s 
why  it’s  a  temptation  to  turn  cows  out  too  soon.  . 

The  dairyman  who  gives  his  grass  a  chance  is  going  to  get  more 
milk  and  more  money  out  of  his  pasture. 

Feed  Cow  Chow  now  just  as  in  winter.  When  you  do  start  let¬ 
ting  your  cows  out,  do  it  gradually — just  a  few  hours  each  day. 
Fight  high  costs  by  keeping  your  cows  in  perfect  condition  for 
continuous  heavy  production.  Order  Purina  Cow  Chow  at  the 
store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (eight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Siiverwood’s  Diana : 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  lind  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmere  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  !?  *.  I2d  *t.,  pme..  P* 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  Nev»  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buli  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHV1LLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FAB  QAI  F  Registered  Guernsey  Bull,  son  of  Wye- 
rull  OhlL  brook  May  King,  For  information  write 

SAMUEL  HESSBERS,  Rosemonte  Farm,  Glcinnont,  H.  Y-,  Albany  Co. 


GOATS 


Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  ’  o°u7g^^ 

Doe  bred  to  registered  Buck,  due  April,  $80.  Other  Does 
due  soon,  pure  and  grades.  Orders  token  for  purebred 
kids.  Allen  K.  Simmons  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


OWING  to  change  in  business,  must  sell  my  flock, 
pedigreed,  registered  TOGGENBURG  GOATS. 
Nine  mature  Does,  one  Stud  Buck,  seven  Doe  Kids. 
Splendid  chance  for  someone.  McCOKMACK,  Box 
288,  Route  2,  Freehold,  N,  J. 


«  A  "T*  C  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
V3I  \J  rK  I  O  $50  to  $85.  Toggenburgs  only. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


|  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .%  | 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Cows  -  Heifers  -  Bulls 


FOR  SALE 

We  are  now  offering  choice  of  20  females  of  all  ages 
including  several  Record  of  Merit  cows — also  two 
bulls  ready  for  service  and  two  bull  calves. 

Herd  at  Shelburne,  N.  H. 


Stone  Farm  Association 

120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HERD  REGISTERED  HEREF0RDS 

*  *  Consisting  of  2  great  herd  bulls,  60  fine  females 
and  9  suckling  calves.  Very  low  price  on  this  great 
herd  for  quick  sale. 

THE  GOBLES  FAilM,  Ine. 

John  N.  Lush,  Jr.,  Pres.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


Complete  Jersey  Herd  sfalre  toed°"nt!ckegof 

fine  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested.  Herd  includes  3  bulls; 
15  milkers,  mostly  fresh,  and  10  Heifers. 

HEN  RY  M.  BROWN,  403  Cooper  St.,  TJtlea,  N.Y. 


EMI  CAS  F  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  Suncliff  Sensa- 
rUn  OnLk  tion,  No  255167  Sire  Sensation’s  Hot¬ 
spur  of  R.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of  Elm  Place.  No. 
581397.  Born  March  4th.  1926.  Address,  SUN  CLIFF 
CORPORATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- White  BabyRabbits  i  Id.  Applicant 

must  reply  in  first  letter  how  many  he  has  and  the  price. 
The  Nature  Friend  2021  Boston  Road  New  York  City 


RpJ  TTnrcpf  Rum  8  Yrs.  old.  @50  to  quick  buyer, 
ncg.  UUl  DCl  ndlll  Wli.l.ET  KANUAM,  No.  Creek.  N.Y. 


^nnORllinPA  Piff«  WANTED.  Pay  best  prices,  state 
OUUU  Uuinea  rlgSsexes.  Irvin  Dietrich  Bernharls,  Pa. 

Fnr’vntp— Tfalian  TWc  *s  TO  *10  PER  H,VE 

rui  OdlU  A  tdudll  L>CC2>  At,,™  B.  Thomas, Hew  Danville.  Pa. 


sfa°le  Milk  Goals 


FRESH  and  COMING  FRESH 
ABRAM  B.  THOMAS  NEW  DANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  rYeaH,nfl 


1  Registered 


Dorset  Rams  H. 


C.Hill,  Knowlesville,N.Y, 


~~  KENNELS  AND  DOG  OWNERS  — 

A  SCIENTIFIC  WIRE  BRISTLE  BRUSH  THAT  GROOMS  PERFECTLY.  A  SPECIAL  TYPE  FOR  EACH  DOG. 


BOSTON  TERRIER,  DOBERMAN,  POINTER, 
BEAGLE— Combination  Box,  2  Brushes.  $400 

PRICE  PER  BOX . .  I 

Add  13c  West  of  Mississippi  River 


POMERANIANS,  PEKINGESE,  SCOTCH  OR 
IRISH  TERRIERS— AND  (ILL  WIRE 
HAIR  DOGS.  Price  for  ONE  Brush 


75c 


Add  13c  West  of  Mississippi 


AIREDALE.  COLLIE.  CHOW.  SET- 
TER.  POLICE,  SHEPHERD  SOOO 
—2  Brushes,  Comb.  Box  v  £, 
Add  23c  West  ol  Mississippi 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
MADE  BY 

L.  S.  WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


SAMOYEDES.  SPANIELS  AND 
LONG-HAIPED  DOGS. 

1  Brush  PRICE  .  .  . 

Add  23c  West  of  Mississippi 


1 


570 


•She  RURAL.  NEW*  YORKER  >h 


April  2,  1027 


LINE 


New  Low  Prices 


The  DREW  LINE  now  offers  you  the 
finest  kind  of  barn  equipment  at  a  NEW 
LOW  PRICE.  Goto  the  Drew  Line  Dealer 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much  DREW 
LINE’S  new  prices  save  you.  Any  Drew 
Dealer  will  gladly  show  you  how  you 
can  put  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls, 
Litter  Carriers,  Hog  Waterers  or  Pens  in 
your  cow,  horse  or  hog  barn  at  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost  and  how  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor  will  pay  for  them  the  first  year. 

Unequaled  in  Value 
Unbeatable  in  Price 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Drew  has  built 
only  the  finest  kind  of  sturdy,  practical  Barn 
Equipment  which  will  give  the  farmer  and  dairy¬ 
man  the  longest  and  most  dependable  service.  It 
is  right  up-to-date  in  every  detail,  yet  low  in  cost. 
At  the  new  low  prices  it  is  now  possible  for  every¬ 
one  to  own  and  enjoy  DREW  time-saving,  labor- 
saving,  modern  Bam  Equipment. 

See  and  Compare  the  Drew 
Line  at  Your  Dealer’s 

Drew  Line  equipment  is  handled  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it  and  compare  it 
in  quality,  construction  and  price  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  the  name  of 
the  Drew  Dealer  nearest  you. 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  514 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  T. 


BETTER  BARN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


The  Big  Four  oS  a 
Perfect  Silo 


The  XJnadilla  Silo  provides  convenience,  safety,  efficiency, 
profits,  and  satisfaction  to  its  owners. 

Silage  Keeping  Qualities 

Air-tight — water-tight  staves  and  doors.  Feed  settles  com¬ 
pactly  and  cures  evenly.  Heating  and  fermenting  processes 
aided  by  air-tight  wood  construction. 

Strength 

Sound,  close  grained,  tight-jointed  wood.  Silo  is  firmly 
anchored  to  ground.  Truly  called  a  tower  of  strength. 

Safety 

Ladder  formed  by  door  fasteners — a  great  silo  convenience 
and  safety  device.  Hoops  start  and  end  at  front.  You  can 
easily  take  up  every  hoop  12  inches  at  front. 

Fine  Appearance 


SILOS 


Straight,  graceful,  outstanding— the  Unadilla  silo  is  an 
addition  to  any  farm,  however  fine. 

You’ll  never  know  real  silo  comfort  until  you  have  a 
Unadilla.  It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms  if  you 
like.  There  is  a  saving  for  you  on  early  shipment 
orders  with  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

Send  for  our  handsome,  big,  illustrated  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  you  of  all  Unadilla  advantages— also  describ¬ 
ing  Unadilla  storage  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Proposition  in  Beef 
Making 

The  article  on  New  York  State  beef 
cattle,  page  315,  I  find  very  interesting, 
and  exactly  what  I  have  been  wanting  to 
know.  We  have  a  proposition  in  our 
neighborhood  I  have  been  undecided  up¬ 
on,  and  am  writing  for  your  advice.  I 
am  a  man.  34  years  of  age,  always  lived 
on  a  farm,  and  been  in  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  all  my  life.  We  own  480 
acres  of  level  bottom  land  with  rolling 
pasture,  well  watered  by  creeks  and 
springs,  on  fine  stone  road  to  very  good 
market  for  dressed  meat  of  20,000  popula¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  abandoned  farms  ad¬ 
joining  our  farm  on  two  sides.  Would 
it  be  profitable  at  the  present  condition 
of  prices  and  supply  of  meat  to  invest  in 
some  of  this  land?  One  farm  of  214  acres 
without  buildings  or  fences  can  be  bought 
for  $1,500,  and  one  of  132  acres  with  line 
house  and  large  basement  barn,  creek  bot¬ 
tom  pasture  and  fenced,  can  be  bought 
for  $1,600.  Which  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment?  We  are  in  debt  on  our  farm  and 
would  have  to  go  in  debt  for  the  land  we 
buy.  We  can  buy  the  farms  on  a  10-year 
time  basis.  dairyman. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  business  to 
attempt  to  advise  a  stranger  where  it  is 
a  case  of  investing  borrowed  money  in  a 
business  enterprise.  We  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  men  have  been  led 
hopelessly  into  debt  through  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  advice  from  a  stranger  in  whom 
the  borrower  had  confidence. 

We  think  there  will  be  something  in 
future  of  beef  cattle  raising  through  the 
East.  Years  ago,  as  our  older  farmers 
know,  many  steers  were  fattened  on  the 
New  York  farms  during  the  Winter.  In 
other  cases,  beef  cattle,  chiefly  Short¬ 
horns,  were  bred  and  raised  on  our  lull 
farms.  There  was  fair  profit  in  this  un¬ 
til  the  great  development  of  packing  and 
butchering  in  the  West.  The  development 
of  the  dressed  meat  trade  discouraged 
many  of  our  eastern  farmers,  and  they 
abandoned  beef  making  for  dairying  or 
other  lines  of  farming. 

It  seems  now  that  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  back  and  that  there  will  be  in 
the  future  a  renewed  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  the  higher  grades  of  beef  on 
our  eastern  farms.  We  doubt  if  there 
will  ever  be  any  great  profit  in  the  old 
plan  of  buying  ordinary  steers  and  mak¬ 
ing  what  we  call  ordinary  beef  on  our 
eastern  pastures.  There  is,  however,  a 
movement  for  the  sale  of  better  beef — • 
and  that  means  cattle  of  better  breeding 
and  superior  methods  of  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling.  We  think  that  if  a  man  naturally 
fitted  to  handle  cattle,  will  start  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  small  way,  select  one  of  the 
breeds  bred  especially  for  beef  produc¬ 
tion  and  slowly  develop  the  business  with¬ 
out  great  outlay  of  money,  he  can  work 
up  a  xirofitable  business. 

As  has  often  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
there  are  many  dairymen  today  who  are 
making  milk  at  a  loss,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  if  they  keep  up  their  present 
plan.  The  reasons  are  that  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  keeping  a  poor  class  of 
cattle,  their  pastures  are  poor,  the  land 
is  failing  and  they  are  located  too  far 
from  the  market.  The  high  cost  of  labor 
and  the  expense  of  shipping  the  milk  eats 
up  their  profit.  Many  of  these  farmers 
are  elderly  men  who  have  no  children  to 
help  them,  and  they  cannot  long  continue 
to  do  the  hard  work  which  is  the  portion 
of  the  dairyman.  There  are  many  of 
these  people  who  might  work  conserva¬ 
tively  into  beef  cattle.  These  would  make 
use  of  the  pastures  during  the  Summer 
without  much  supervision  or  labor.  A 
good  portion  of  the  feed  now  saved,  as 
hay,  silage  and  grain,  could  be  fed  to  the 
stock  during  the  Winter.  Less  labor 
would  be  required  as  a  man  gained  ex¬ 
perience  in  beef  cattle  handling.  "W  bile 
the  total  income  would  be  less  than  from 
dairying,  it  is  probable  that  the  net  profit 
would  be  just  as  great  or  even  greater. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  combine  bogs 
with  beef  cattle  and  let  these  hogs  run  on 
pasture,  or  in  covered  sheds  or  stables 
with  the  steers. 

In  theory  this  plan  seems  to  be  a  good 
one  and  will  work  to  advantage  in  many 
locations,  although  perhaps  not  in  all.  In 
the  particular  case  mentioned  in  this 
question,  one  would  think  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  under  conditions  that  this 
man  states.  We  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  gross  in- 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  fine.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali-  .■ 
fications.  Territory  ( 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Burrell  milker:  “IiMillts the 
Cows  Clean".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrate 
ed:(l )  AirCushion  Teat  Cup,  (2) 
Automatic  .Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
Cream  Separator:  "It  Skims 
the  M  ilk  Clean".  Largest  capacity 
for  sire  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion, and  power  required.  Don't 
delay— write  today,  D.H.Burrell 
fie  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CR  E  A  M .  SEPARATOR  S  X 


Save  1/3  and  Get 
Better  Paints 

/NRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  everyC  surface.  Best  House 
Paint,  $2.20  per  gal.  Freight  paid  on  10 
gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within  300 
miles.  Every  gallon  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  arid  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


uSaHV  AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 

we  paythe  freight 
rotected  CONSUMERS  MFG  &  SUPPLY  CO 

DV  _ nil  UAKCD  TdliSER 


BY  .  ““  FRDM  MAKERT0U8ER  ‘ 

m  LEAD  pn  Rny  342  M0UNCSV1U-EW.VA 


We  manufacture  a  ready-mode  Cedar 
lr  I*  lilf  S  111  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
&  Ijllviuiu  interwoven  —  Fainted  Green  — Red  — 
or  Plain  — made  in  3  or  i-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


MUlUUUgMIllllflirilljBaflB-  u 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


STOVER -v 

Saw-Frames " 

for  Use  with 

Tractors 


wxMls/x'f 

’  cmk—  n  *v'-  Useyourtractortheyear 

round.  With  a  Stover 
_  Saw-Frame  you  can 

easily  do  bo.  Models  designed  for  use  with  Ford- 
sons  or  10-20  McCormiek-Deerinar  tractors.  Take 
the  saw  to  the  wood.  Avoid  double  handling.  No 
holes  to  drill— no  bolts  to  remove.  Steel  braces  carry  all 
the  strain. 

V?DY?Y?  Q  AAlrf  ntt  Write  today  for  oar  Saw- 
fit  EilL  DOOltlti:  Frame  booklet.  It'flFreoI 


STOVER  MFG. 

Established  1862 

1404  Lake  Street 


&  ENGINE  CO. 

Jobbers  Everywhere 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A* 


SAVEd 
13 


Met  Brown's  Yew 

k  CUT  PRICES. 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  In  buying  from 

,  you.**  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pay9  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1927  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  savo 
150  styles. Doublo  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Hoofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO 
Dept.4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


“PURPUL”  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Hard  Milkers,  etc. 
Dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

35e  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  #1.00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 

iiimiiiimiiimmiiiimiiiimimmiiimm 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
iiiimmiimmmmmiimmiimiimiiiim 
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Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  ,  that  is 
guaranteed  to  remove  all  the  dust,  dirt  arid 
sediment  from  your  milk. 

Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won’t  test  Grade 
“A”  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark’s 
Purity  Strainer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  clean,  saves  time — 
saves  labor— insures  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes— 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere.. 

Write  for  lO  Day  Test  Offer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  “10  Day  Test 
Offer” — an-  offer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PURITY  strainers  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim,  fbr\it.  Write  today.  (6) 

-  PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

I  Dept.  A6  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

E 


MILK  STRAINER 


'M 


SAVE-the-hoRSE 

stops;  lameness  while  horse  works, 
or  money  back. 

Signed  guaranteee  to  end  spav¬ 
in,  thoropin,  high  ringbone,  splint, 
shoulder,  tendon  and  foot  trobles. 

FREE  big  book  clearly  describes 
every  lameness,  and  tells  what  to 
do.  Book,  sample  guarantee  and 
“vet”  advice  are  all  FREE. 

Write  at  once,  today! 


FREE 


Troy  Chemical  Company 

324  state  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  druggist  has  “Save-the-Horse’ 

:  -“-or,  we  ship  direct,  postpaid.  Don’1 
1  tpke  a  substitute,  there  isn’t  any 
There’snothinglike“Save  the  Horse.’ 


Every  Day  You  Need 


(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


WRITE  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  151-SHEEP  BOOKLET.  Methods  for  "revent- 
ing  sheep  diseases. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

For  sale  in  original  packages  at  all  drug  stores 


J.C.SMITH! 


DANA’S 
STOCK 

A  D  T?  T  C  To  identify  all  live  stock. 
JL/XjL U  j LIvJL/d  Standard.  Free  6amples. 


! 


Breeders'  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings. 
Veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DAN  A  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


come  will  not  be  as  large  as  that  from 
dairying  but  if  we  consider  the  difference! 
in  the  labor  cost  and  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  cost  of  feed,  there 
will  probably  be  very  little  difference  in 
the  net  return,  while  much  worry  and 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  If  this  man 
feels  sure  of  his  ground  and  is  convinced 
that  he  is  ready  to  change,  we  think  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  proposition  to  make 
this  use  of  the  two  farms  he  mentioned. 
We  feel  very  sure  that  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  high  quality  beef, 
provided  the  business  is  conducted  prop¬ 
erly. 


Thriftless  Lousy  Calf 

I  have  a  calf  eight  months  old  that  has 
got  lousy,  lost  appetite  and  become  thin. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
vermin  by  clipping  his  long  hair  around 
the  neck  and  washing  him  with  coal-tar 
dip,  linseed  oil,  vinegar  and  scrubbing 
him;  with  sulpho-nicotine  soap.  He  is 
free  now  but  has  small  skin  erputions. 

Michigan.  F.  G. 

There  i's  an  old  saying  that  it  is  poor 
policy  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  Prevention  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  The  calf  is  now  so 
weakened  and  emaciated,  as  the  result  of 
louse  infestation  and  the  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  associated  with  louse 
prevalence  that  we  fear  treatment  may 
not  succeed  or,  at  least,  prove  profitable. 
Ip  future  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
the  stables  sanitary  before  having  them 
occupied  by  calves  or  other  farm  animals. 
That  is  well  done  in  Autumn,  before  Win¬ 
ter  housing  becomes  necessary.  It  should 
be  done  this  Spring,  if  the  conditions  are 
insanitary. 

To  that  end  remove  all  loose  Wash, 

|  dirt  and  readily  moved  fixtures  and  then 
j  give  everything  a  good  scrubbing  with  hot 
water  and  concentrated  lye.  Then  spray 
every  part  of  the  stable  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
|  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
eoar-tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  wa- 
j  ter  and  also  flood  it  on  the  floor. 

After  all  parts  of  the  stable  have  been 
cleansed  and  disinfected  the  floor  should 
be  flooded  with  freshly  made  limewasb, 
to  each  three  gallons  of  which  add  1  lb. 
of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime.  Flood  it  on  the 
floor  after  it  has  been  sprayed  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  stable.  In  the  horse 
stable,  however,  do  not  apply  pure  white¬ 
wash.  It  dazzles  the  eyes  and  injures 
them.  Make  the  wash  neutral  in  tint,  for 
horse  stables,  by  adding  some  yellow  ocher 
or  lampblack. 

It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  stable  properly  ventilated  and  lighted. 
If  a  new  ventilation  system  has  to  be  put 
in,  follow  instructions  given  in  bulletins 
on  the  subject  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Lousy,  thriftless  calves  usually  have 
been  living  in  a  dark,  dirty,  damp,  badly 
ventilated  and  insufficiently  lighted  sta¬ 
ble  and  if  those  conditions  are  permitted 
to  exist  farm  animals  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  remain  healthy.  The  skin 
irritation  now  present  has  probably  been 
caused  by  application  of  too  strong  louse 
killers.  Nicotine,  if  too  strong,  may  also 
be  absorbed  and  cause  more  or  less  poi¬ 
soning  of  the  system,  but  nicotine  soap 
scarcely  would  be  so  strong  as  to  have 
that  effect.  More  likely  you  used  the 
coal-tar  dip  solution  too  strong,  or  too 
often. 

It  will  be  necessary  so  to  tie  or  stan¬ 
chion  both  cow  and  calf  that  licking  of 
the  skin  will  be  impossible.  The  tongue, 
in  cattle,  is  rough,  like  a  rasp,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  likely  to  make  the  skin  raw 
when  licking  is  persistently  done.  Vet¬ 
erinarians  recognize  the  fact  and  there¬ 
fore  are  careful  to  make  licking  of  a 
blistered  surface  impossible. 

Cleanse  the  skin  with  a  soap  and  warm 
water  and  dry  it  perfectly.  Then  apply 
to  the  raw  or  sore  spots  a  mixture  of 
four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one 
ounce  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  one  quart  of  sweet  oil,  cottonseed 
oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  at  intervals  of  three  days,  when 
needed.  If  sore  spots  then  become  wet 
they  should  also  be  dusted  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  powdered 
boric  acid,  oxid  of  zinc  and  bismuth  sub¬ 
nitrate.  Give  the  calf  an  ounce  of  cod 
liver  oil  twice  daily  in  addition  to  milk 
and  other  feeds.  A.  s.  A. 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 


This  Pulsator 
Gives  Teats  Complete 
Rest  Between.  Sucks 


Pi  TTUfLs  ifu  Com  Clean 


“During  my  long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  my  cows’  teats 
and  udders  have  kept  in  excellent  condition.  1  believe  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Burrell  Pulsator  gives  complete  relief 
to  the  teats  between  pulsations.” — Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.Y. 

NATURAL  circulation  is  essential  to  keep  the  teats  and  udders  of 
your  cows  in  good  condition.  A  long  period  of  suction,  with¬ 
out  complete  relief,  causes  congestion,  and  teat  and  udder  trouble. 

Nothing  except  complete  relief  is  safe* 


Safeguards  Your  Cows 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  creates 
sharp,  definite,  positive,  intermittent  periods  of 
complete  relief.  Between  sucks,  the  vacuum  in 
the  teat  cup  drops  completely  to  zero,  the  teat 
hangs  free,  and  circulation  is  normal  and  nat¬ 
ural.  This  feature  of  the  Burrell  Milker  safe¬ 
guards  your  cows,  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  your  choice  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent— each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto* 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line* 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


St  Skims  iht  TTlilL 

Ctsui 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  It  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  tun  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes—* 350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  tbat  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean ”,  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean ”,  Every  dairyman  should  have  both,  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

. . (Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today) L_~. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 

His  post  office  is . .  State  . . 


I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . 


I  (Jo'not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell 


cream 
whole  milk 


My  post  office  is . . . .  State. 


I  •111:1:1  JIM 


\  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Cheaper^  Better 

FoEDfON 

Power 

PT>“ 

Governor? 


Steady  even  power  ALL  the  time,  smaller 
fuel  bills  and  longer  tractor  life  —  these  are  w 

the  reasons  .why  farmers  are  equipping  their  Fordsons 
with  Pickering  Governors. 

These  famous  governors  respond,  instantly  to  the  slight¬ 
est  change  .in  load  because  they  are  built  without  joints 
or  links  which  prevents  any  loss  of  regulation. 

The  Pickering  does  not  sacrifice  power  for  power  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  the  only  governor  that  does  not  cut  down 

and  ^kerin^Go^ernor  Co.. 


by  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Send  coupon  for  free 
pamphlet  10F  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Pickering 
Governor^  for  your  make 
of  tractor. 


J  Send  me  FBEK  copy  of  your  pamphlet  10G. 
I  Name 
|  Address 

Name  and  size  of  Tractor. 


PICKERING  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  NEW  YORK 
J.  B.  LANG  ENGINE  AND  GARAGE  CO.,  ITHACA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Aim  orate  inj^  f 


NEW  1927 


Ask  your  agent  to  show  you  a  new 
Do  Laval.  Try  one  side-by-side  with 
any  other  machine.  Not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  does  so  fails  to  choose  the 
De  Laval.  Sold  on  easy  terms.  Trade 
allowances  made  on  old  separators. 


THESE  brand-new  De  Laval  Separators 
are  now  on  display  by  De  Laval  Agents. 
We  invite  all  cream  separator  users  to 
see  and  try  them,  for  we  are  confident  all  who 
do  so  will  agree  that  they  are  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  They  are  the  crowning 
achievement  in  nearly  50  years  of  separator 
manufacture  and  leadership.  New  features  are : 

1.  Turaable  Supply  Gan.  The  supply 
can  may  be  turned  so  that  tinware  and  bowl 
may  be  put  in  place  or  removed  without 
lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position  on  the 
separator.  Every  user  will  like  this  feature. 

2.  Easier  Turning.  For  three  years  the 
De  Laval  experimental  and  engineering 
departments  have  been  conducting  extensive 
tests,  to  develop  still  easier  turning  separators. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  embodied  in  this 
new  series,  which  both  start  and  turn  easier 
than  any  other  machines  of  even  less  capacities. 

3.  Oil  Window.  The  new  oil  window 
enables  you  to  see  at  all  times  the  level  and 
condition  of  the  oil.  It  shows  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  the  separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl.  All  new  De  Lavals 
have  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl,”  now  used 
in  De  Laval  Separators  with  such  wonderful 
results.  It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly 
without  vibration,  with  the  least  power  and 
wear,  skims  cleaner  and  delivers  a  richer, 
smoother  cream. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackion  Bird.  61  Beale  St. 


the  £wizDe  Laval 


s 


GRANGE 


WOOD  STAVE 
CONCRETE  STAVE 


SILOS 


Exclusive  GRANGE  Features 

Spring  Lock  Continuont  Doors 
Six -way  Anchoring  System 
Self  Draining  Joint 
Improved  Gambrel  Roof 
Interlocking  Staves 
Swing  Drop  Ladder  Steps 

You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  our  cata¬ 
log  and  the  many 
features  of  our  silos 
before  buying  any 
silo. 

A  card  to  our  office 
and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  send  both. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES,  HARNESS  and 
WAGONS,  ETC.,  SOLD 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving  from 
$25.0  )  to  $50.00 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  H.  Y. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


Catalogue 
Sent  Free 
WE  SELL 
MERCH¬ 
ANDISE 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Believe  That 
a  Milker  Should  Squeeze? 


W  'Then  you  want  a  Sharpies— the  only 
r  1  Milker  with  a  positive  squeeze.  The 
principle  is  patented.  THE  SHARPLES 
MILKER  in  either  Portable  or  Pipe- 
Line  type  will  reduce  your  labor  costs, 
cut  the  time  of  milking  in  half,  pro¬ 
duce  purer,  cleaner  milk.  The  “upward 
squeeze”  principle  is  the  only  method 
that  insures  proper  blood  circulation 
and  keeps  the  teats  always  in  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  Before  you  buy, 
get  the  facts.  Write  today. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co 

Dept.  E 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Awe.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Exceptional  RUGS 

We  are  offering  a  line  of  unusual  and  novel 
AXMINSTER  RUGS  at  very  attractive  prices. 
Small  rugs  of  pleasing  designs  and  colors, 
direct  to  you  by  parcel  post.  DO  NOT  OVER¬ 
LOOK  THE  OPPORTUNITY  of  getting  our 
free  color  plates  and  literature.  Write  now  to 

The  BETTY  BURGESS  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  89  Stewart  Street.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


r»TC  R  Suitable  for  POULTRY, 

IflTt-O  Acres  dogs  and  HORSES 

e  farm  etc.,  more  land  can  be  bought  if  desired, 
d  view,  other  smaller  Poultry  Farms. 

Jam  B.  Scott  -s-  Greenwich,  Conn. 


100, 


inn  Sheets,  with  name  and  address, 

a,  IUU  $1 .50.  1 OOO  XXX envelopes, 


Linen 

Envelopes,  —  -  - -  .  .  ..  „  „ 

printed  to  order,  S3.  WELLS,  Printer  Pinebluff,  N.C. 


Y  TT  T  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

I  V  direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
XJ  A  to  your  station.  PEOPLES  BANK.  Tower,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Wisconsin  Girl  and  Her 
Prize  Guernsey 

This  is  a  picture  of  Miss  Arvilla  Boese, 
aged  18,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  She  will 
start  on  May  14  for  a  six-weeks’  trip 
to  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  as 
a  reward  for  raising  the  best  Guernsey 
calf  in  a  Wisconsin  contest.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  prize  was  made  by  Karl 
B.  Musee,  secretary  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  He  did  a  line 
thing  in  calling  up  the  father  and  mother 
of  Miss  Boese  to  stand  beside  their 
daughter.  He  congratulated  this  fortu¬ 
nate  man  and  woman  on  having  such  a 
daughter  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  : 

Back  of  every  bit  of  progress  that 
society  has  ever  made  is  some  sort  of  a 
stimulus — something  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success.  In  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  boy  or  girl  it  is  often  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  love  of  the  father  and  mother; 
and  many  times  they  sit  smiling  in  the 
background,  willing  enough  to  bask  in 
the  reflected  glory  of  their  children’s  ac¬ 
complishments.  Too  seldom  are  the  hard 
working  father  and  mother  given  their 
deserved  measure  of  credit  for  the  inspi- 


two  persons.  And  if  you  want  one  wild 
ride,  just  get  in  one,  behind  a  young  and 
husky  buck,  and  with  a  12-year-old 
(either  sex)  Lapp  youngster  handling  the 
rein  (only  one  rein  is  used  and  sometimes 
none  at  all),  I  guarantee  that  you’ll  have 
enough  excitement  in  half  an  hour  to  last 
you  a  year.  Some  of  the  very  expert 
Lapps  hitch  themselves  behind  a  deer  on 
skis,  and  then  look  out ;  the  least  little 
misstep  may  mean  serious  injury  or 
death,  and  such  riding  calls  for  perfect 
balance  and  ice-cold  nerves,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  high  degree  of  courage.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Lapland  is  made  from  products 
of  the  reindeer :  clothing,  harness  and  the 
alcjas  are  made  of  reindeer-hides,  many 
weapons  used  to  be  manufactured  from 
the  antlers,  the  meat  of  course  is  smoked 
or  frozen  for  the  people  and  for  the  dogs. 
As  a  rule  the  reindeer  are  slaughtered  in 
the  Fall  of  the  year.  A  clear  moonlit 
night  is  selected.  After  the  animals  have 
gone  to  rest  and  everything  is  quiet  the 
men  sneak  in  among  them  and  with  a 
sudden  knife  thrust  dispose  of  the  ones 
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ration  they  have  furnished.  This  young 
lady  can  never  win  any  honor  greater 
than  that  of  possessing  parents  of  such 
sterling  quality. 

True  as  gospel,  and  fine  as  anything 
ever  spoken.  Would  that  all  similar  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  such  pride  in  the  works  of 
their  children  and  so  gladly  efface  them¬ 
selves  might  be  similarly  recognized. 


More  About  the  Reindeer 

You  are  probably  right,  when  you'  say 
that  the  reindeer  is  a  curiosity  to  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  could  mention  thousands  of  things 
which  also  are  curiosities  to  that  95 
percent.  But — did  you  know  that  there 
are  already  people  at  work  on  the  old 
fox  ranch,  rabbit  breeding  and  what-not 
schemes,  and  with  our  friend  the  reindeer 
for  a  variation,  promising  riches  for  in¬ 
vestors  in  reindeer  ranches.  I  saw  their 
advertisement  some  time  ago  in  a  maga¬ 
zine. 

Your  article  states  that  the  reindeer 
are  broken  to  a  sleigh,  and  harnessed  to 
same  by  means  of  a  yoke  such  as  is  used 
on  oxen.  Well,  perhaps  in  Alaska,  I 
have  never  been  there,  so  I  do  not  know. 
In  Lapland,  where  the  reindeer  is  the 
only  tame  animal  (the  dogs  are  not  half 
as  tame),  the  bucks  are  broken  to  har¬ 
ness,  but  not  the  ox-yoke  type,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  reindeer,  I'd  hate  to 
try  to  mount  one  of  those  contraptions 
on  their  proud  necks.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  their  antlers  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  so  suicidal. 

The  Lapps,  who  no  doubt  are  the  most 
expert  reindeer  trainers  in  the  world,  use 
a  sort  of  lariat,  which  they  deftly  throw 
around  the  neck  of  the  buck,  and  let  the 
running  end  trail  between  the  legs  of  the 
animal.  This  end  they  fasten  to  a  small 
conveyance  called  “akja.”  This  akja  is 
shaped  like  and  looks  much  like  a  large 
moccasin,  and  will  accommodate  one  to 


marked  for  slaughter.  Everything  is 
done  so  quietly  and  quickly  that  the  herd 
is  not  disturbed,  even  though  sometimes 
as  many  as  300  animals  are  killed  in  a 
few  hours.  I  think  you  can  buy  smoked 
reindeer  meat  in  Scandinavian  stores  in 
New  York  City,  though  to  my  sorrow  I 
must  say  that  much  of  the  meat  sold  as 
reindeer  meat  is  really  horseflesh.  There 
is  no  meat  that  can  compare  in  flavor 
with  real  smoked  reindeer-meat,  and  once 
you  have  tasted  it  you  will  surely  agree. 
But  as  for  reindeer  dairies — forget  it. 

New  York.  T.  o.  rydberg. 


Trouble  with  Churning 

Will  you  tell  the  people  through  your 
paper,  who  are  having  trouble  with  churn¬ 
ings  not  coming  that  they  should  put 
pailk  on  stove  as  soon  as  milked,  over  hot 
water  and  bring  to  the  scalding  point. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  heated  but  just 
so  as  to  form  a  light  scalding  scum.  A 
heavy  scum  from  scalding  is  too  much 
and  causes  scales  in  the  butter. 

As  soon  as  scalded  set  away  for  cream 
to  rise.  Skim  cream  with  as  little  milk 
as  possible  so  as  to  have  thick  cream  and 
do  not  allow  to  get  too  sour. 

Ripen  near  stove  as  any  cream  and 
churn  twice  a  week.  Be  sure  to  give  cow 
plenty  of  salt.  We  have  had  same  trou¬ 
ble  as  reported ;  churned  2%  hours  on 
one  churning  till  we  tried  this  way  and 
now  get  it  in  5  to  10  minutes.  We  have 
only  one  coav  and  churn  it  in  a  mixing 
bowl  with  baking  spoon  as  there  is  not 
enough  for  churn  twice  a  week.  L.  E.  c. 


Mother  :  “Well,  really,  Michael,  the 
fog  is  so  thick  I  am  afraid  we  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  zoo.”  Michael : 
“Oh,  mother,  we  simply  must  go.  I’ve 
put  it  down  in  my  diary  that  we  went.” 
— Bunch. 
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Move  the  Sun 

Inside  Your  Poultry  House 


POULTRY  authorities  have  proved 
that  chicks  require  the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  of  the  sun  to  prevent  leg 
weakness  and  laying  paralysis  and  to 
make  them  grow  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  CP U-O- GLASS  lets  through 
all  the  Ultra- Violet  rays  that  they 
need — and  more.  (These  rays  cannot 
penetrate  ordinary  glass). 

Bring  the  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  Indoors 

You  can  bring  the  sun,  with  its  vit¬ 
alizing  Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors 
simply  by  using  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
poultry -house  enclosures.  Makes 
chicks  grow  faster  and  reach  market 
size  weeks  earlier.  Makes  them  lay 
more  eggs.  Prevents  loss  of  young 
chicks. 

An  Unbreakable  Material 
That  Lets  Through  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  unbreakable, 
weatherproof  and  durable.  Light  in 
weight.  Highly  translucent.  Easy 
to  put  up. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH.  Use  it 
over  again,  season  after  season. 
Thousands  are  now  using  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Try  it.  There  is  only  one 
genuine  patented  CEL-O-GLASS. 
Be  sure  you  get  it.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  your 
order.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
instructive  folder  No.  72. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Name  Changed  from 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(g)  1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


WO  N  T 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribuneshows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months’  Trial  1  An 

50  cents  a  Year  •■•VV* 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.l ,  Mount  Morris, Ill 


WENARh 


RK 


/a^^tradc  mark 

CARBOUNEUM 


Applied  Once  a 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 
he  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 
Write  for  Circular. 

IRBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
epartment  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  liens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egy:  Shell 
Maker  Takes  the  place  of  both  Gilt  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Semi  $1 ,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PROOUCTS  CORPORATION,  Mitldlebury,  Vt. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Bergen  County 
International  Egg-laying  Contest,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  for  week  ending  March  13,  1927 : 

During  the  nineteenth  week  6,307  eggs 
were  laid,  which  is  an  average  of  60.06 
per  cent.  The  production  to  date  is  76,- 
432  eggs.  Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  Fox  &  Son,  New  Jersey,  is  high 
for  the  week  with  88  eggs.  Pen  38,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  S.  Olsen, 
New  Jersey,  is  second  with  81  eggs,  and 
pen  94,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
the  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’  Assn,  Can¬ 
ada,  is  third  with  78  eggs.  Pen  65, 
owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  1,243  eggs.  Pen  32,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Henry  J.  Ebel, 
Pennsylvania,  is  second  with  1,057  eggs, 
and  pen  95.,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  the  University  of  B.  C.,  Canada,  is 
third  with  1,045  eggs. 

Egg  production  during  the  Spring  sea¬ 
son  which  is  now  upon  us  is  really  a 
great  tax  upon  the  reserve  and  strength 
of  our  pullet  layers.  The  pullets  have 
been  laying  well  during  the  previous  Win¬ 
ter  months,  which  production,  being  made 
when  climatic  and  natural  tendencies 
were  other  than  toward  egg  production, 
required  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
energy  and  used  up  considerable  of  the 
fat  and  flesh  surplus  with  which  we  tried 
to  provide  our  pullets  at  the  opening  of 
their  laying  year.  Now,  along  comes  the 
Spring  season  of  naturally  heavy  egg 
yield,  at  a  time  when  many  layers,  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  fed  well  and  carefully 
during  the  Winter  period,  may  not  be  in 
fit  shape  to  respond  safely  to  it.  The 
pullets  at  either  of  the  New  Jersey  Egg- 
laying  contests  have  made  creditable 
egg  production  records  for  the  recent 
Winter  period,  and  they  have  approached 
the  Spring  season  in  splendid  condition 
of  flesh  and  fat  reserve.  These  pullets 
give  every  promise  of  standing  up  under 
the  heavy  strain  of  the  intensive  lay  of 
the  Springtime  and  then  of  going  for¬ 
ward  into  the  Summer-Fall  period  in  a 
condition  which  should  make  them  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  egg  production.  The 
poultry  department  feels  that  if  we  are 
to  get  Summer-Fall  eggs  from  pullet  lay¬ 
ers  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
layers  in  good  flesh  dui’ing  the  previous 
egg-producing  seasons.  At  the  contests, 
we  have  been  attempting  to  do  this  by 
giving  daily  a  “fleshing  mash”  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  regular  New  Jersey  ra¬ 
tion.  This  extra  mash  consists  of  1  lb. 
yellow  cornmeal,  1  lb.  ground  rolled  oats, 
and  1  lb.  condensed  buttermilk  product, 
and  1  pint  of  cod-liver  oil,  all  mixed,  to¬ 
gether  and  made  up  to  crumbly  moist 
consistency  with  water.  This  amount  is 
for  100  layers  per  day.  At  the  contests 
this  has  been  used  daily  throughout  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  The  layers  at  both 
contests  are  in  excellent  flesh  and  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  Summer-Fall  eggs 
from  the  pullets  toward  the  end  of  their 
first  laying  year  are  worth  real  money  to 
New  Jersey  poultrymen. 

*}•  *5»  4*  ^jc 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ontario 
Agri.  College,  Canada,  855 ;  Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  806;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
682. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  Hall, 
N.  ,T..  988;  W.  C.  Matthews,  Del.,  698. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada,  928 ;  Shell 
Crest  Farm,  Mass.,  89S ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  N.  Y„  767. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons, 
N.  J.,  1,243 ;  Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa.,  1,057 ; 
University  of  B.  C.,  Canada,  1,045. 


Overfeeding 

I  am  sending  you  a  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  and  want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it:  70  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal; 
25  lbs.  of  middlings ;  5  lbs.  of  50  percent 
beef  scrap ;  4  lbs.  bonemeal ;  1  lb.  salt. 
We  are  also  feeding  one  quart  of  cod- 
liver  oil  mixed  with  the  100  lbs.  mash, 
also  semi-solid  buttermilk  on  boards 
twice  a  day  what  they  will  clean  up  in 
one  hour.  With  this  mash  we  are  not 
feeding  any  grain.  They  seemed  to  be 
doing  very  well  ixntil  the  last  few  days 
some  of  them  floixnder  around  on  the 
floor  and  some  get  weak  and  their  drop¬ 
pings  are  watery.  The  floors  are  board 
with  straw  on  them  and  they  have  not 
been  outdoors.  They  are  two  weeks  old. 

Mainland.  a.  J.  T. 

While  some  raise  chicks  upon  ground 
grain  alone,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  ad¬ 
visable  to  attempt  it.  I  believe  it  to  be 
safer  to  make  a  considerable  part  of  the 
chick  ration  of  cracked  grains  and  to 
avoid  overfeeding  upon  mashes.  You  do 
not  say  how  you  are  feeding  the  mash  you 
describe.  If  giving  it  wet,  you  may  be 
overfeeding  the  chicks  and  overfeeding 
xipon  a  good  mash  is  as  bad  as  giving  an 
unsuitable  one.  A  half  pound  of  salt  or 
less  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  mash  is 
sufficient,  and  this  should  be  fine  salt  well 
distributed  through  the  mixture. 

I  judge  that  your  trouble  conies  not 
from  the  composition  of  the  mash  or  the 
supplementary  foods  that  you  are  using, 
but  from  your  method  of  feeding,  and  I 
suspect  overfeeding  upon  soft  foods  to  be 
the  chief  fault.  M.  B.  D. 


Use  the  feed  that  fits  your  farm,  your  herd.  That’s 
the  way  to  maximum  milk  production  at  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  To  give  you  exactly  the  feed  you  should 
have,  Quaker  makes  a  complete  line,  and  helps  you 
determine  which  you  should  use. 


Is  this  it? 

For  example :  If  your  cows  are  getting 
timothy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover 
here’s  exactly  the  feed  that  fits  your 
needs — Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration! 


or  this? 

If  they  are  receiving  low  grade  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay,  or  real 
choice  mixed  clover-and-grass  hay,  the 
feed  for  them  is  —  Quaker  Big  “Q” 
Dairy  Ration! 


or  this? 

If  your  cows  are  getting  choice 
clover  hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  of  fine  mixed  grass-and- 
clover  hay,  use  this  great  feed — 
Quaker  Dairy  Ration !  (Good  for  dry 
stock  and  young  growing  stock,  too.) 


In  any  case— 


Whatever  protein  feed  you  use,  you  can  profit  by  adopt¬ 
ing  Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  your  carbo¬ 
hydrate  supply.  It  combines  ideally  with  any  of  the 
Quaker  Dairy  Rations.  It  may  be  used  alone  if  the 
cows  are  getting  liberal  quantities  of  choice  alfalfa. 
It’s  excellent  for  all  stock — dry  stock,  horses,  swine, 
sheep,  steers. 


All  of  these  feeds  contain  molasses  in 
dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  minerals 
which  cows  must  have  to  make  milk 


See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you.  He  has  a  stock  of 
these  famous  Quaker  Feeds  —  “the  feeds  in  striped 
sacks”— waiting  for  you. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of 


Quaker 
FuLO'Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Quaker 

Sugared 

Schumacher 


Quaker 
Qreen  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 
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•ANCONASiPAtf 

—and  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  in  my  illustrated 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big.  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early— 
and  working  late.  There  isn’t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat 
less  than  most  birds.  Big  catalog 
free  if  you  write  letter  or  postal, 
H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early, 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They  ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years'  bust- 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  com©  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 

Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

I  fo  12  weeks  old  Pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
5ANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 

5  a  n  I  ncnc  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
•  U •  !!«  It  lltUd  bred,  hatched  BflBf  CHICKS  from 
rigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
1HICKS  in  VERMONT.  Write  today  tor  April  chicks.  Circular. 
iSCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


nlU.REDri 

ChickS 

er  100 


from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 

_  a  certified,  trapnested  flock.  #28.50 

FISnER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Flainville,  Mass 


RT  T)  17 r»Q  CHIX- EGGS  -STOCK* 
•  JL*  lYll/lvO  75$  Owen  Farm’s  blood. 
iV rite  for  prices.  jReuel  M.  Todd  K.6  Oswego, N.Y. 

White  Leghorns  and  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  headed  by  Holly¬ 
wood  250  to  272  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks  $20-100.  Reds 
leaded  by  Daniels  227  to  277  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks 
£25-100.  KED-VV-FAltM  -  Wblcott,  N.Y. 


Kline’s6  rock0  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 

-  Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 

ularandlowpricebeforeyouhuy.  Memberl.B.  C.A. 

5.  TV.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middiecreek,  Pa. 

Jarred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

iale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westliampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  I  McClure,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGOS  f0« 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  8 


BARRED  ROCKS  Hatching 


CABLE N  BROS. 


•om  heavy-laying  matured  stock4 
-  -  Fort  Washington,  Fa. 


Favmga  Strain  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Del. 

HOFF’S  ’'VITALITY”  STcfiBia?? 

S.C. White  Leghorns  (Tancreds),  Barred  Rocks  6  R.  I.  Reds 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalog.  D.  L.  Cert,  of  Indt. 
accepted  in  part  payment.  Established  1888. 

D.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  St&„  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Hutching  Egg*.  Member  N.  Y. 
. ert.  Ass’n.  Write 

btaufordville,  N,  Y, 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

mmmm 

CERTIFIED 

WLW 

BREEDERS 

aae. 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n 


Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

CTODRC 

2nd  Fen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watch  our  pensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


May 

Delivery 


June  tfj-f  90 

Delivery 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

$1.10 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  20c  each. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  $20.  $180  per  1,000.  8  weeks  Pullets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 

N.  ¥.  S.  C.  F.  0.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

D  A  DV  ruirifc  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  I  vFlIV/IVo  S.LC.  W  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L  I.,  N.  Y, 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckolf  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid^  l-2c  leas  per  chick 
i  call  at  ~ 


„when  you 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler.  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction  -  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


Farm. 

Per  100  Per  1000 
March  -  -  $16  $150 

April  •  -  15  140 

May  -  -  -  14  130 

June  -  -  12  110 

Custom  Hatching  8c  per  egg 


y\ce  Famv. 


CHICKS 


M onroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

S.  C.  W. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  a  lead  ing  com  mer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Pouitrymun  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul- 
turalCollege  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


S.C.  REDS:  State  "Poultry  Cert.  Ass’n.  Write 


"-SINGLE  COMB - — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Eeghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  240  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  by  Tailored  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  CLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  D.No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Chicks  Egg  Records 

Same  lines  as  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEN  all  Ill.  contests 
1925-26.  Quality  chicks  $18,  $25.  $35  per  100.  Eggs  $10, 
$12,  $20.  85$  fertility.  Product  of  2000  old  and  tested 
breeders.  Sat.  guar.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn!  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicks  that  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds— 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders.  _ __  _ 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  \V  SOPHS,  N,  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 
HAMPTON’S  leohorn  CHICKS  cular  before  you 

ol  der  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PITT8TOWN,  N.  I. 


CHICKS:  Tancred  '""'"  Leghorns 


for  circular,  T.  bowman 


STRAIN 
OF 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat  orders 
prove  our  chicks  pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  D|>nurii  I  pnhAPno  BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 

comb  »rowii  Leynorns  FRost-proof  combs 

Baby  chicks,  $16  to  $80  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  60  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Hatching'  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas,  direet,  and  all  other  popular  breeds. 
Write  for  list.  Our  prices  are  right. 

Andrew  B.  Card  Rt.  1  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Ui  U/V»linnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

I  n.  nlAlIUUIIC  BOWDEN.  Wyandatte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


THE  HENYARD 


Private  Customers  for  Eggs 

I  have  200  laying  hens,  and  would  like 
to  know  how  I  could  get  private  custo¬ 
mers  for  strictly  fresh  eggs.  My  object 
is  to  cut  out  the  middleman’s  profit,  and 
give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  these. 

Maryland.  B.  I.  B. 

To  get  and  hold  a  trade  with  private 
customers  is  not  as  easy  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  sound  by  writers  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  “cut 
out  the  middleman”  and  secure  a  private 
trade  with  hotels,  restaurants  and  wealthy 
families,  the  latter  of  which  are  supposed¬ 
ly  unconcerned  with  costs  and  anxious 
only  for  quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  drawbacks  to  a  private 
trade,  and  the  securing  of  the  customer’s 
whole  dollar  is  sometimes  an  expensive 
process  in  time,  labor,  patience  and  skill. 
Large  hotels  and  restaurants  not  only 
want  fresh  eggs  but  they  want  eggs  the 
year  around.  A  man  with  a  small  flock 
who  can  supply  them  only  through  the 
natural  laying  season  and  who  must  leave 
them  stranded  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
cannot  interest  them.  Dealers  who  are 
receiving  eggs  from  many  sources  can 
maintain  the  supply.  Private  families 
are  finicky.  Eggs  may  be  too  small  or 
not  just  the  right  color.  Blood  spots 
may  be  found  if  eggs  are  not  carefully 
candled  by  the  seller,  and  other  reasons 
for  complaint  are  easily  found. 

However,  there  are  poultrymen  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  they  can  obtain  a  desirable 
private  trade  and  keep  it  to  their  profit. 
With  but  200  hens  you  could  not  expect 
to  supply  a  very  large  trade  but  you 
might  be  able  to  supply  a  number  of 
families  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year.  An  advertisement  in  one  or 
more  papers  of  the  town  in  which  you 
expect  to  find  your  customers  should  give 
you  a  start.  Personal  solicitation  of 
good  families  may  accomplish  more.  Much 
advertising  is  done  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  housewife  to  another.  Your 
part  in  this  will  lie  in  so  pleasing  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the  spread  word  is  good.  Being 
able  to  supply  what  is  wanted  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  price  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  this  work.  Private 
families  are  not  particularly  concerned 
With  the  profit  that  a  producer  gets ;  they 
are  looking  for  bargains  for  themselves. 
They  are  just  as  much  interested  in  that 
middleman’s  profit  as  is  the  producer  of 
what  they  buy,  and  they  want  it  cut  out 
in  their  own  favor.  “What  do  you  get 
at  the  store?”  and  “Why  should  you 
charge  me  more  than  you  can  get  any¬ 
where  else?”  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  you  may  have  to  answer. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  situated  near 
a  place  where  there  is  a  good  Summer 
trade  that  you  can  cultivate,  but  do  not 
expect  that  any  private  trade  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  particular  effort  or  kept 
without  trouble.  When  you  combine  the 
trades  of  producer  and  salesman  you  dou¬ 
ble  your  work  and  you  may  find  that, 
after  all,  it  is  better  to  let  the  middleman 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  the  middle¬ 
man  while  you  devote  your  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  production.  This  is  not  said  to 
discourage  efforts  to  obtain  more  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  for  it  is  often  quite 
possible  to  obtain  more  of  it,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  producer  and  consumer, 
but  to  counteract  in  some  measure  the 
mistaken  impression  often  gained  by  the 
would-be-poultryman  that  there  is  an 
easy  trade  awaiting  him  at  exceptional 
profit.  There  is  no  legitimate  industry 
in  the  world  that  has  suffered  more  from 
the  loose  talking  and  fancy  lying  of  its 
promoters  than  has  the  poultry  business. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Molt 

I  have  a  flock  of  50  pullets.  They 
started  to  lay  when  they  were  six  months 
old,  and  laid  40  percent  till  about  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Then  they  dropped  off  in  laying 
and  showed  signs  of  molting,  which  I 
cannot  account  for  as  I  did  not  change 
their  regular  feed,  nor  shift  them  into 
other  quarters.  I  was  feeding  them  2 
qts.  of  oats  and  cracked  corn,  for  morn- 
jng,  noon  and  evening,  and  the  egg  mash 
constantly  before  them.  That  was  up  to 
February  1st,  and  as  they  were  going  into 
molt,  I  turned  the  lights  on  them  for  two 
hours  every  evening  and  fed  them  wet 
mash  at  noon,  instead  of  grain.  They 
(Continued  on  Page  576) 
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Flock  Averages 

Prove  REAM  STRAIN 
CHAMPIONS 

TODAY  just  as  consistent  Official  Winnings 
have  proved  it  since  contests  began.  “The 
Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen”  FREE,  gives  the 
records  of  flock  averages  and  profits  by 
customers  unmatched  by  any  other  breeder 
anywhere,  on  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.C.R.I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes. 
ITT  VAIi;  t  Send  TODAY  lor  catalog 
rlL  I  ilUll  !  and  circular  on  40 %  to 
50‘S  Savings  on  Hatching  Eggs  for  de- 
livery  April  15th  and  after. 

BABY 
CHICKS 

8-tvks.-old  Pullets 
Breeding  Stock 
lor  now  and  later  delivery 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


M 


imnixi 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White. 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 

100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  500  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3  50  86.50  $12 
S-  C.  B.  Rocks  4.00  7. SO  14 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  4.50  8.00  1  5 
Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


TRY  DR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selectod  and  Inspected  slock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  14c.  W.  Leghorns,  12c, 
Mixed,  1  1  c.  Heavy  Mixed,  1  2c,  prepaid.  lOOfS  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  le^rnT^lv 

Tancred-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  ML 


12  A  DV  Mixed . $10  per  100 

OtvD  I  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

PLIIPYC  Barred  Rocks  .  14  per  100 

V/niL/KiJ  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  I’n, 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


LONG’S  JllZll e  CHECKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  IIATOllEKY,  Milleratoivn,  l*a. 


MITCHELL'S  B18V  CHICKS  55? 

Mixed  10c.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  R  2,  Millersiown,  Pa. 


SA  IU  I  Cftll AD N  f'illl'IfC  from  breeders  direct 
.0.  W.  LLunur.il  UnlOIVd  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A. Campbell,  Jamestowu,  I’a.,  Itox  II 


S.  C.  W.  mirifC  BARRON  IIOLLYWOOII  Strain.  20 
LEGHORN  UHIUIY3  years’  experience.  Circular  free, 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  Etters,  Pa. 


^  4  «j  |  f  \  ■/  S'  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Barred 
y  **  a  Iv  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  100ft  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlislcrville.  Pa 


CHICKS 


S.C. White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 


from  free  range  flocks,  10c  and  up,  Circular  free. 
PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SELIN8UROYE,  I’A. 


Tancred  Strain  LEGHORN  Chicks  tion.  Circ.  free. 

FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM  John  S.  Darner  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Baby 


Free  Circular. 


Chicks  Leghorns,  1 2c  eacii;  Brown 


eghorns,  1  1  c  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 
FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/^UJ  f''  I/-  C  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
GFlAk/AVO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn*,  1  2c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Barkon  White  Leghorns  $12.50  per  100 
Amer.  White  Leghorns  12.00  per  100 
Reds  and  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Reduced  prices  on  large  lots 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


KS  and  8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
HATCHERY  Seaford,  Del. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  14c,  Reds  14c,  Heavy  Mixed 
12c.  100%  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


fHirvc  R.  not 
v/IllvlIYo  HILL’S 


CHICKS 


J)„l,_,  C lii#* Ire  barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Daily  vUICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  llelware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


UfUITC  I  CrUADN  villi' IYC  Barron-Tancred  strain 
Will  I  £  Lcununn  vnlu  Ad  from  selected  breeders 
14c  each,  any  quantity  for  immediate  and  later  de¬ 
livery.  C1IAS.  TAYLOR  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS-S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  liens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16.00 — 100. 
Clill A K  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  HatseiiTfFo?8ma®fng  l^t cks’ 

Cedarhur*t  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Market  News  and 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

With  co-operative  associations  and 
large  distributing  agencies  shipping  more 
and  more  from  producing  points  direct  to 
the  smaller  markets,  and  with  trucks 
hauling  mixed  lots  of  produce  within  a 
•  radius  of  50  to  100  miles  from  New  York 
to  surrounding  towns  and  cities,  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  produce  in  carlots  to  other 
markets  from  New  York  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  steadily  during  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  many  distributors.  Yet  New 
York  receives  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  produce  year  after  year  and  according 
to  official  reports,  the  equivalent  of  192,- 
804  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in¬ 
cluding  bananas  were  received  in  1924 ; 
in  1925  it  had  jumped  to  203,561  car¬ 
loads,  and  last  year  it  reached  212,094 
carloads.  “When  in  doubt  ship  to  New 
York”  seems  to  be  the  slogan  of  many 
distant  shippers,  and  with  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  acreage  devoted  to  fruit  and 
vegetables,  many  are  wondering  how  long 
the  markets  will  be  able  to  absorb  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  added  burden  each  year. 

The  apple  market  seems  to  have  flat¬ 
tened  out.  A  great  deal  of  poor  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  from  southern  sections  is  being 
offered,  and  the  warm  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  March  tended  to  slow  down 
sales  as  well  as  being  detrimental  to  the 
keeping  of  the  fruit  in  good  condition.  A 
few  Virginia  Yorks  reached  $4  to  $4.50 
a  barrel  when  strictly  fancy,  with  other 
offerings  bringing  $3  to  $4,  and  poor 
stock  even  less.  A2%-in.  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  worked  out  generally  $2.75  to 
$3.50  a  barrel  on  the  docks.  The  foreign 
market  is  also  much  lower  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  due  to  heavy  supplies.  Straw- 
berries  were  in  good  demand,  with  prices 
ranging  10  to  50c  as  to  quality,  and  con¬ 
dition.  Imports  from  South  America 
totaled  about  8,700  boxes  of  grapes  and 
nearly  5,500  crates  of  melons.  Asparagus 
is  dropping  in  price  as  receipts  increase, 
although  good  prices  have  been  received. 
A  salad  green,  known  as  broccoli,  has  be¬ 
come  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
market  in  recent  years,  and  Virginia  just 
now  is  shipping  this  product  rather  heavi¬ 
ly.  Good  southern  lettuce  has  a  fair  de¬ 
mand,  also  good  western  Iceberg,  but  a 
good  deal  of  poor  stuff  is  arriving  from 
both  sections.  Spinach  has  been  irregu¬ 
lar,  Texas  selling  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  at  35c  to  $1.15  a  basket,  and 
Virginia,  much  of  which  was  poor, 
brought  50c  to  $2  a  barrel.  Dandelion 
greens  are  arriving  all  the  way  from 
Texas  and  California,  bringing  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  bushel.  The  chance  of  marketing 
of  the  old  onion  crop  to  advantage  will 
likely  soon  be  over,  as  new  onions  from 
Texas  are  expected  around  April  1.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather  hurt  the  demand  for 
old  onions  just  when  prices  were  on  the 
upward  trend,  and  the  market  eased  off, 
with  $3.50  a  sack  about  top  for  eastern 
and  $3.75  a  sack  for  mid-western  yellow 
onions.  The  market  on  old  potatoes  tend¬ 
ed  downward,  while  the  market  on  new 
potatoes  from  Cuba  held  firm.  A  car  of 
Florida  potatoes  was  also  offered.  Sweet 
potatoes  held  up  well,  with  best  Jersey’s 
selling  $2  to  $2.25  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  last  week  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavier  than  for  the  week  previous, 
170,000  cases  compared  with  150,500 
cases,  but  above  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
While  we  have  had  a  fairly  good  move¬ 
ment  on  nearby  eggs,  it  has  failed  to  take 
care  of  the  liberal  supplies,  but  just  now 
dealers  are  anticipating  a  better  demand 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  are  disposed  to 
accumulate  rather  than  make  concessions. 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  held  fairly  steady  as 
many  eggs  are  being  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  packed  for  the  warehouses 
there  thus  lightening  the  load  for  New 
York.  The  market  on  western  eggs  held 
up  well,  although  reports  from  shipping 
points  indicated  easier  prices.  Export 
movement  from  this  country  to  South 
Amexnca,  principally  to  Argentine,  has 
been  quite  heavy,  over  20,000  cases  being 
reported  for  export  during  the  week.  Cold 
storage  holdings  continue  to  accumulate 
rather  rapidly,  at  least  compared  with 
last  yeai*,  when  to  March  19,  1926  only 
26,330  cases  were  in  storage,  compared 
with  94,776  cases  on  the  same  date  this 
yeaix  In  fact,  at  this  time  last  year  the 
storing  of  eggs  had  hardly  begun. 

Weather  conditions  affected  the  poultry 
market,  as  well  as  certain  lines  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Consumption  of  fowl 
is  never  as  large  during  a  warm  period 
as  during  cool  weather,  and  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  stock  moving,  prices  were 
lowered  on  live  fowl.  Bixt  the  effort 
proved  futile,  as  by  the  end  of  the  week 
prices  dropped  still  lower.  Chickens,  al¬ 
though  generally  rough,  worked  out  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactorily,  and  bi*oilers  held  firm. 
Express  Leghorn  fowl  generally  brought 
a  premium  over  colored  stock,  which 
closely  followed  the  freight  market.  Near¬ 
by  live  broilers  were  irregular,  but  as  a 
rule  sold  fairly  well,  and  capons  were 
very  firm.  The  market  on  fresh-killed 
stock  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  _  Of¬ 
ferings  of  barreled  packed  fowl  were  light, 
but  the  demand  was  very  limited,  and 
dealers  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  re¬ 
quirements.  A  few  nearby  hothouse  broil- 
ers  worked  out  at  from  50  to  60c  a  lb. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay  is  off  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  market 
has  been  dull,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
in  many  other  eastern  max*kets,  and  the 
increasing  receipts  caused  a  drop  of  a 
dollar  a  ton  on  Timothy  hay,  the  market 
holding  fairly  steady  at  the  lower  pi’iees. 
No.  2  Timothy,  and  gi*ass  mixed  made  up 
the  majority  of  the  offerings.  Rye  straw 
continues  dull.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT- JOHN  SON  CITY 

.  Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  mai-ket. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Buttei’. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz,  32c,* 
fresh,  small,  doz,  25c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz, 
40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skimmilk,  qt,  5c ;  cream, 
qt,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu, 
$1'  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb,  8c ;  beets,  pk, 
35c ;  cabbage,  lb,  4c ;  cari*ots,  lb,  5c ;  cel- 
ery,  bunch,  10c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb, 
5c ;  lettuce,  iceberg,  head,  10c ;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c ;  onions,  lb,  5c ;  peppers,  doz, 
20c onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  potatoes, 
bu,  $1.30;  parsnips,  5c;  spinacli,  pk,  25c; 
prime  cider  vinegar,  gal,  35c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs  and 
ovei*,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks, 
lb.,  36c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c,  (native 
beef  5c  less)  ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c.;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  i*oasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb., 
50c;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to 
75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  buttei*,  lb.,  55c; 
eggs,  wholesale,  20  to  30c;  eggs,  retail, 
32  to  35c ;  ducks’  eggs  do,  55c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu, 
60c ;  cabbage,  bu,  35  to  50c ;  eai*rots,  bu, 
60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz  bunches,  50c  to 
$1 ;  honey,  qt,  65  to  75c ;  honey,  cap,  25c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  per  crt,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
maple  syrup,  gallon,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu, 
wholesale,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  60c;  turnips,  bu,  $1.25;  Winter 
squash,  4c ;  onions,  per  bu,  75c  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  per  bu,  75c  to  $1;  endive,  doz., 
60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  per  bu,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
peai*s,  per  bu,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  di*essed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  poi*k,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Ilay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Cabbage,  Dan¬ 
ish,  doz.  hds,  50  to  70c;  cabbage,  per  100 
lids,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  carrots,  per  bu.,  50  to 
60c  ;  celery,  per  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
lettuce,  curly,  per  4  doz.  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  per  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  par¬ 
snips,  per  bu.,  $1.25 ;  pax*snips,  per  bskt, 
65  to  75c ;  potatoes,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25e  *, 
rhubarb,  h.h.  dob.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
turnips,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vege¬ 
table  oystei-s,  per  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
Baldwins,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Greening, 
per  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Ewings,  per  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  Northern  Spys,  per  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Russets,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Wolf 
River,  per  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  per  lb.,  31  to 
32c:  roostei*s  (old),  per  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  per  doz.,  in 
cases,  26  to  SOc ;  eggs,  per  doz.,  32  to  35c ; 
buttei*,  counti*y,  crock,  per  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
butter,  unsalted,  per  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  strained  honey,  qt. 
jars,  15c;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy  do,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  per  gallon,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Seeds. — Clover  (mammoth),  per  bu., 
$27  to  $28;  clover  (medium),  per  bu., 
$26  to  $27 ;  Timothy,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Alfalfa 
$13  to  $14 ;  Alsike,  $19.50  to  $21. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruling  prices  per  100  lbs.  paid  to  growers 
for  hand-picked  1926  crop  :  White  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  red  kidney,  $5.50;  Nova  Scotia 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  kidney,  $6 ;  yellow 
eye,  $7.50 ;  pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium 
beans,  $4.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40e  to  $1.75  box! 
best,  $3. to  $5  bbl ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Mack¬ 


intosh  Red,  $1.50  to  $3.50  box ;  Northern 
Spys,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Russets,  50  to  75c 
box ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ;  odd  va¬ 
rieties^  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ; 
southern  varieties,  $1.25  to  $2  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  car  lots :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.25  to  $5.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.15 ; 
California  small  white,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ; 
yellow  eyes,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50 ;  fair  to 
good,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney,  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to  $7.15 ; 
California  lima  beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ; 
native  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  Canada, 
$6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  49  to  50c ;  firsts,  48 
to  49c ;  seconds,  47  to  47%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
24%c;  Young  America,  25  to  26c;  held 
extras,  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  24  to  24  %c. 

Eggs. — Neai*by  hennery,  brown  extras, 
34  to  35c ;  mixed  colors,  32  to  33c ;  white 
exti*as,  29  to  31c;  eastern  extras,  29  to 
30c ;  western  extras,  29  to  30c ;  westei*n 
extra  firsts,  27%  to  28c;  firsts,  26  to  27c; 
seconds,  25  to  25%e. 

Fi*uit. — Cranberries,  $2.75  to  $4.75 
half  bbl  box ;  gi*apefruit,  Florida,  $2.25 
to  $4.50  box ;  lemons,  $2.85  to  $4.25  box ; 
oranges,  California  navels,  $2.50  to  $5.75 
box ;  Florida,  $2.25  to  $5.15  box ;  straw¬ 
berries,  10  to  40c  box ;  tangerines,  $1.50 
to  $4  half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25;  No.  3  Timotliy,  $21  to  $23;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30 ;  oat  straw,  $15. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  new,  $2  to 
$2.15  gal. ;  old,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  2- 
oz.  cakes,  per  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  1-lb.  cakes, 
25  to  28c. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  springy  bran,  $35 
to  $36;  Winter  bran,  $35  to  $36.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $36  to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $36.50  to 
$40 ;  red  dog,  $42.50  to  $44 ;  gluten  feed, 
$39.90  ;  gluten  meal,  $50.65  ;  hominy  feed, 
$33.50 ;  stock  feed,  $35.50 ;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground,  $15 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $35.50  to 
$41.50 ;  linseed  meal,  $50  to  $51. 

Onions. — Connecticut  Valley,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  100-lb  bags ;  Spanish,  $2.15  to 
$2.25  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.40  to 
$2.50  per  100-lb  sack ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.50  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  30  to  32c 
lb ;  medium,  23  to  27c ;  bx*oilers,  48  to 
SOc ;  x’oasting*  chickens,  large,  32  to  36c ; 
small,  25  to  30c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl, 
fancy,  lax*ge,  30  to  33c ;  medium,  26  to 
30c;  small,  24  to  27c;  stags,  20  to  25c; 
young  turkeys,  fancy,  46  to  SOc ;  medium, 
25  to  38c ;  old  toms,  40  to  42c ;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  29  to  30c ;  small  fowl, 
25  to  28c ;  chickens,  25  to  28c ;  stags,  20 
to  22c;  leghorn  fowls,  25  to  27c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Florida,  $2  to 
$5.50  per  doz ;  California,  $5  to  $8 ; 
beans,  green,  $2  to  $3.50  bskt ;  beets,  75c 
to  $1.15  box ;  cabbage,  southei’n,  $2.75  to 
$3.50  crt ;  Danish,  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  100- 
lb  bag ;  cauliflower,  $2.50  to  $3.25  crt ; 
carrots,  90c  to  $1.15  box ;  celery,  white, 
$1.65  to  $1.90  box ;  $1.75  to  $2.50  crt ; 
cucumbers,  $4  to  $8  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to 
75c  box ;  icebei’g,  $2  to  $5  crt ;  parsnips, 
75c  to  $1.65  box ;  peppers,  $3.50  to  $5 
crt ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $2  to  $2.75  box ; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  15  to  16c  lb ;  spinach, 
90e  to  $1.50  bskt ;  squash,  Hubbard,  4% 
to  5%c  lb  ;  $3.75  to  $4.50  bhl  ’>  tomatoes, 
southern,  repicked,  $3.50  to  $4.50  crt ; 
turnips,  $1  to  $1.40  box.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  24,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  March  :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.26  r  Class  3,  $2.20. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Pi*oducers :  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.49%  @$0.50 

Extra,  92  scoi'e  .  .49 

Firsts,  88  to  91  seoi*e.  .48  @  .48% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .47%  @  .47% 

Lower  grades . 46%  @  .47 

_  33  (n)  374k 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .27  © 

.33  ~ 

Centralized  . 

•  .47%© 

•48% 

Renovated  . 

.  .42  © 

.42% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .53  © 

.53% 

Extra  . 

. 

.52% 

Firsts  . 

•  -50%@ 

.52 

Seconds  . 

.  .49  @ 

.50 

New  Zealand  . 

•  .48%© 

.49 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . . 

.$0.23  @$0.23% 

Average  run . 

.  .22  © 

•22% 

Young  America  .  .  .  . 

.  .25  © 

.25% 

Daisies,  single  . 

•  -24%@ 

•24% 

EGGS 

Nearbv,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.33  @$0.34 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .31  @ 

.32 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .29  © 

.30 

Firsts  . 

.  .27  © 

.28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites.. 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . . 

.  .30  © 

.32 

Gathered,  best . 28%  @  .29 

Common  to  good  ......  .22  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.28@$0.29 

Broilers . 45©  .53 

Roosters  .  .18 

Ducks  . 25  @  .28 

Geese . 11(6)  .17 

Tame  rabbits . 30@  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . $0.50@$0.60 

Fair  to  good . 40(6)  .45 

Roosters . 17©  .24 

Fowls  . 26©  .31 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40©  .46 

6-8  lbs . 35©  .40 

m  Culls  . 30©  .33 

Turkeys,  young . 44©  .45 

Old  stock  . 35©  .42 

Fucks  . 20©  .26 

bquabs,  white,  lb . 70©  .75 

Dark,  doz . *. - 3.50©  4.50 

Culls  .  2.00 @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs. . $10.25@11.40 

Fulls  .  6.50@  7.00 

Cows  .  2.50©  4.75 

Calves,  best  . 15.00  @16.00 

Culls  . 8.50@11.50 

. 12.00  ©13.00 

Sheep  .  5.00©  8.00 

Lambs  . 11.00@14.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .19 

Culls  09©  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  5.00@12.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50@12.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 75©  1.75 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 16.00@20.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bskt .  1.25©  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.00@  1.40 

New,  bu.  .  1.50©  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00 @  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00  ©15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00©  7.50 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.00©  1.50 

Esearol,  bu . 50©  1.75 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.25©  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.50©  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  belis . 4.00©  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50©  2.25 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  .50©  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50©  8.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25©  .45 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50©  3.75 

New.  bu.  ci*ate .  3.00©  4.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.25©  1.50 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.75©  2.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.50©  8.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00 @  3.75 

Radishes,  bu . 75©  2.25 

Romaine,  bu . 75©  2.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.00 @  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75©  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  4.00©  5.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00©  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier _ 2.00©  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.50©  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50©  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.25 

Baldwin  . 60©  1.50 

Greening . 75©  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50©  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.50 @  5.00 

King,  bbl .  2.00©  3.75 

McIntosh,  bbl . 4.00@  7.50 

Greening,  bbl .  2.50@  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _  1.00©  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 3.50@  6.75 

Florida  .  2.50©  6.30 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 20©  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 12©  .15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.15 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.50©  3.S5 

State,  180  lbs . 3.75©  4.00 

Bennuda,  bbl . 8.00@15.00 

Florida,  bbl .  7.00 ©14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65 @  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@23.50 

No.  3  .  20.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00@24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53  @  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35©  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 30©  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45©  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 45©  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50©  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25  @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04©  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04©  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03©  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20©  .25 

Sti-ing  beans,  lb . 20©  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05©  .15 

Onions,  lb.  . . 05©  .06 
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RURAL  NEW-  WORKER 


April  2,  1927 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  121/fcc.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders 
placed  now  for  early  Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Box,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
§!>  Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

SSL  Established  1887  RANS0MV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


End  of  19th  week  at  STORRS 
Average  for  all  pens  is  SS4-  eggs. 
Our  Reds  have  laid  S04-  eggs; 
Our  Leghorns  have  laid  S27  eggs. 


Our  breeders  are  officially  tested  and  free  from  White  Diarrhoea  infection,  Big  illustrated 
folder  free  on  request.  Weekly  hatches  of 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

To  May  14  . . . '. . $22.00 

Week  of  May  16 .  20.00 

Week  of  May  23  .  18.00 

Week  of  May  30  . .  J6.00 

Week  of  June  6  . . .  14.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  .  12,00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  Ft 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


—  SEASON 

1927  —  100 

OR  MORE 

S.  C.  White 

K.  I. 

Barred 

White 

Legl:  arns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

. .  .  $22.00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

...  18.00 

21,00 

24.00 

26.00 

...  16.00 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

...  14.00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

. . .  12,00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

d  75c.  For 

orders  of  50 

chicks  add  $1. 

from  the 


Poultry  Farm 


PARK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Since  1912,  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  fancy  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selectedforsize, 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  0.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  OWN  flocks.  They  have  breeding,  strength  and  vigor. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  large  or  small  orders.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  pay¬ 
ing  flock  fill  vour  brooders  with  Laurelton  Chicks  from  a  successful  commercial  Poultry  farm. 
Orders  Solicited  also  for  our  10  weeks  old  selected  Pullets.  Write  for  price,  and  particulars. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


f<Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors* * 


Make  Three  Potatoes  Grow 
Where  One  Grew  Before— 

If  you  could  triple  your  potato,  grain  or  fruit  crop,  without  any 
extra  expense,  you’d  jump  at  the  chance. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  presents  practically  the  same  opportunity— 
LEADCLAD  triples  your  fence  wear.  LEADCLAD  long-service 
fence  reduces  your  fence  costs  to  but  one-third  the  cost  ot 
ordinary  fence. 

It’s  just  as  profitable  to  erect  fence  that  will  last  three  times 
longer  than  ordinary  fence  as  it  is  to  make  three  potatoes  grow 
where  one  grew  before. 


LEADCLAD  Lasts  Longer 

The  heavy  coating  of  pure  lead  which  protects  LEADCLAD  Wire 
from  rust  doesn’t  chip,  crack  or  wear  off  like  the.  coating  on  ordinary 
wire.  This  jacket  of  pure  lead  enables  LEADCLAD  Fence  to  en¬ 
dure  any  degree  of  hot  or  cold  weather,  dampness  or  smoke,  years 
longer  than  ordinary  fence.  Don’t  keep  losing  money  on  fences. 
Erect  LEADCLAD  and  cut  two-thirds  off  from  your  fence  costs. 


Write  for  the  big  LEADCLAD  Catalog  of  Fence  and  Roofing— it's  free . 


Name 


HAIt  THIS  COUPON  FOR  THE  NEW  LEADCLAO 


canvas  apron-  t 

let’s  reserve  one  jor  you 

“We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  these  handy 
aprons  which  we  will  iaciude  free  with  March 
and  April  orders  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Mall  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the 
big,  new  Leadclad  catalog  and  reserve  an  apron 
for  you  awaiting  your  order. 

Address 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.  1200  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsvilfe, 


CATALOG 


Trouble  with  Molt 

(Continued  from  Page  574) 
came  back  to  the  40  percent  mark  for 
about  two  weeks,  then  they  dropped  down 
again  and  I  noticed  that  some  of  them 
had  a  sort  of  rheumatism  in  the  legs. 

New  York.  F.  G. 

Getting  good  egg  production  from  pul¬ 
lets  through  the  Winter  and,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  any  molting  is  not  always 
easy.  It  involves  skill  and  care  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  watchfulness.  If  the  pullets  lose 
flesh  under  production,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  through  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  molting  and,  if  found  to  be  losing 
rather  than  gaining  as  Winter  continues, 
more  whole  grain  or  more  eornmeal 
should  be  added  to  the  daily  ration. 

It  is  not  feasible  suddenly  to  turn 
lights  upon  a  flock  at  any  time,  however. 
This  will  not  throw  them  out  of  their 
molt  but  may,  rather,  increase  it.  Light¬ 
ing  should  he  a  matter  of  gradual  change 
from  natural  conditions ;  a  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  artificial  light  in  the 
Fall,  to  replace  failing  daylight  and  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  Spring  as  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  natural  daylight 
makes  artificial  lighting  unnecessary. 
You  cannot  expect  to  suddenly  turn  these 
lights  on  or  off  at  any  time  and  not 
markedly  disturb  the  conditions  to  which 
the  flock  is  accustomed,  and  this,  in  itself, 
may  bring  about  a  molt. 

I  presume,  however,  that  the  first  cause 
of  the  molting  observed  was  failure  to 
keep  up  the  body  weight  of  the  birds,  and, 
if  so,  the  remedy  lay  in  adding  to  the 
whole  grain  ration  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  birds  in  good  flesh,  the  -whole  grain, 
particularly  the  corn,  has  this  as  its 
particular  job.  M.  B.  D. 


Starting  with  Turkeys 

Is  there  any  chance  to  raise  20  or  25 
turkeys  in  a  one-acre  chicken  yard?  Last 
April  I  bought  from  a  woman  four  tur¬ 
key  eggs  at  50  cents,  one  egg  was  good. 

I  put  the  little  one  with  the  hen’s  mother 
near  the  stove  and  fed  them  with  crack¬ 
ers,  eornmeal  and  sour  milk,  but  it  died 
four  days  after  with  four  little  ones  a 
week  old  that  I  bought  from  the  same 
woman.  L.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  upon  one  acre  of  ground  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  it  upon 
ground  that  had  long  been  used  as  a 
poultry  run.  The  chief  difficulty  in  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys  arises  from  a  disease,  or, 
rather,  from  two  diseases  to  which  young 
turkeys  are  particularly  susceptible. 
These  are  coccidiosis  and  blackhead.  The 
germs  that  spread  these  diseases  are 
found  everywhere  that  poultry  is  kept 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
young  poults  from  picking  them  up  with 
food  and  drink. 

Owing  to  their  lack  of  resistance  to 
these  diseases,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
poults  hatched  die  before  reaching  ma¬ 
turity.  Many,  however,  are  able  to  raise 
a  few  birds  and  where  conditions  are  fa-, 
vorable  these  prove  profitable.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  raised  upon  a  farm 
where  clean,  untainted  soil  may  be  used 
for  their  runs  than  on  small  lots  and, 
unless  you  have  ample  room  in  meadow 
or  pasture  for  your  flock,  I  think  that 
you  will  find  hens  more  profitable  and 
their  keeping  attended  with  much  less 
risk.  I  would  not  advise  a  venture  in 
turkeys  for  anyone  situated  as  I  judge 
that  you  are.  The  prospect  of  success  is 
not  very  favorable.  M.  B.  d. 

Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  feed  my  flock  of  White  Leghorns  as 
carefully  as  I  know  how ;  give  them  beets 
and  cabbage  all  Winter  and  plenty  of 
green  feed  in  the  Soring  and  Summer. 
They  have  oyster  shells  and  grit  con¬ 
stantly  before  them,  yet  I  get  a  great 
many  chalky  shelled  eggs.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ommend  putting  hydrated  lime  in  the 
mash?  If  so,  in  what  proportion? 

New  York.  F.  E. 

Since  lack  of  lime  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  defective  shells  when  fowls  have 
crushed  oyster  shells  constantly  before 
them,  I  do  not  know  how  the  addition  of 
lime  to  the  mash  can  help.  It  may  be 
that  the  birds  are  not  able  to  utilize  the 
lime  in  their  ration,  and  they  are  not 
when  suffering  from  the  disease  callec 
rickets.  The  remedy  for  the  latter  con¬ 
dition  is  outdoor  sunlight,  green  stuff, 
not  vegetables,  and  cod-liver  oil.  I  should 
try  one  of  these  remedies  before  giving 
more  lime.  -  M.  b.  d. 


'QUALITY  CHIX' 

For  Immediate 
Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Mixed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood-tested 

The  Specialty  Breeder  Is  Your  Best  Friend 

He  is  the  man  who  pushes  forward  breed  im¬ 
provement,  increases  average  flock  production 
mid  supplies  you  with  chicks  and  pullets  thst 
will  pay  profits  in  years  when  you  might  bare¬ 
ly  break  even  with  liatchery-run  chicks.  Our 
specialty  is  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Every  Wene 
Leghorn  breeder  is  State-Certified  and  Blood- 
Tested;  every  Chick  is  individually  inspected 
before  shipment. 

Reserve  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets — 

Ready  April  10-15 

-Write  for  Mating  List  ami  Prices  on  Wene  Specialty- 
Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  also  Barred  Rooks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Wene  Chick  farms 


Dept.  A 
Vineland,  N.  J . 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRIL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  lOO 

MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


„  25  50  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6  50  $12 
S.C.  Reds  &  B. Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

Heavy  Mixed  3  50  6.50  12 

Light  Mixed  3. 00  5.50  10 

Free  range  flocks.  100  £  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  lor  circular 
N.  LAUVIill  Box  10  BIoALISTEltVILLE,  I'l. 


CHICKS l 


BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

.Strains:  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
lilarcy ;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyekoffs. 
6,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  65  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -:-  ALTAM0NT.  N.  Y. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.50  $(>.50  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  0  OO  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100?;  li\o  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAltsterville,  Pa. 


lr  H  I  O  It 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  strain)  sia  , 


_ _  o 

J.  O.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  strain)  $ta  per  lOO 

Barred  Rocks — of  size  and  production  14  per  100 

Prepaid  ancl  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  14*; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  16«; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
—  -  —  -  17*;  Assorted,  11*.  Order  direct  or 

send  for  circular  and  prices.  €lm».  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 


fl  NIGH  GRADE  ft 

uHICKo 


CARLIN’S  BROOKSIDE  FARM 


McAltsterville,  Pa. 


RARY  THirK'S  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  lSeea.,  from  my 
U21D1  VlllVelVkJ  *wn  free  range  fioek.  100?(  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  IVm.  F.  Graham  »l*Ali»torvill*,  Pa. 


15  yearsa  breeder  of  |  rniifin  lip  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stoo 

BARRON  STRAIN  LCUnUlYllO  W.E.Atkinjon,  Wallingford, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks,  Cockerels  »nf  l’uilets. 

Write  for  catalogue.  IIYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Ilel. 


BARRON'S  Whlto  Wyandottes,  Cockerels,  Hatching 
Eggs — trout  stock  1  imported  direct.  Records  26§ 
to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS  -  APALAOHIN,  N.  Y. 


&  THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  FARM  FOWL  ■ 

Great  range:  s,  require  little  care,  that  lay  and 
pay.  Eggs  and  Chicks  from  trapped,  selected  ■  J 
_  breeders.  Catalog  freeto  readers  of  this  paper. 

LONGVUE  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  V 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs 

FINK  11UKST  POULTRY  FARSI 


60©  ea.,  $5  per  doz.. 
by  insured  P.  Post. 

Port  Royal,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Year. 

ALUIIAM  POULTRY  EAR91  It..  84  Pboenixville,  Ps. 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
I  slip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  mid  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  89  Sellcrsvllle,  l’n. 


HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS — Winners  Madison  Square 
n  Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Fertility  guar.  FIONA  II OK N  IN  G,  On  ego,  Ni  X. 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  HKONZE  TURKEY'S,  Large 
frame,  from  prizewinners.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY.  Drapcr.V*. 


yWWVVVVVWVAWUVVIrfVVVWW} 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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SUMMER  C0TTAGES,*OOOFT' 
BARNS,SHEDS, 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 
REPAIRS,  ETC. 


Mail  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  sensational  offer. 


Our  Freight  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  freight  to  your  station 
will  not  be  over  $10.00  per  thousand  feet. 
Freight  to  most  points  is  much  less.  Freight 
prepaid  prices  quoted  on  request. 

CARLOAD  SPECIAL! 

M6,000  Feet  of  QO50 
Good  Lumber  .  •  JL  Om 


Consisting  of  16,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  sound, 
thoroughly  seasoned  stock  suitable  for  building 
and  repairing  work.  Priced  f.  o.  b.  <td  QO  Cfl 
cars  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  .  . 

ROOF  SHEATHING  ..  _  __ 

lxl—6  feet  and  longer.  Per  1000  Cj^Q^AQ 

BOX  SHEATHING .  .  .  ^ 

6-ln.  and  wider,  lengths  random  as  Cl  7  AA 
long  as  16  ft.  Per  1000  Bd.  Ft . 

FLOORING  . 

1x3  or  lxl  random  lengths.  Per  1000  §!2»  50 

FRAMING . .  _ 

2x4,  2x6,  2x8,  2x10  and  2x12,  ah  low  SK)»00 

SIDING . ^ 

1x6  random  lengths.  ftl  t>|i 

Pjer  1000  Bd.  Ft . 


This  lumber  comes  from  the  Great  Camp! 
Jackson.  It  is  well  seasoned  and  in  good 
condition,  having  been  carefully  disman¬ 
tled  by  our  experts  with  all  nails  drawn 
( not  clipped  off). 


MANY  OTHER  BARGAINS! 

Heating  materials,  tanks,  plumbing,  sash  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  bargains.  Mail  coupon  lor  com  plete  list. 

Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Box  1468  Columbia,  South  Carolina  i 

IS"  «  mat  •  mm  •  mm  •  mm,  a  mm  *  on  • 

Z  Harris  Brothers  Company,  d 

I  Dept.  KB-  r  ■ 

Columbia,  South  Carolina.  * 


I 

. 

I 


Send  free  complete  list  of  bargains  in  building 
materials  and  supplies. 


Name 


^Address . 


I 

I 

I 

J 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

/I  Success  Secret 

Prof.  Stoneburn  says  intelligent  selection 
of  breeding  stock  is  biggest  single  factor 
in  poultry  success.  Stockton  flocks  have 
been  selected  for  years  by  a  licensed  poul¬ 
try  judge,  himself  a  breeder  of  note.  You 
can  build  your  success  oil  this  sound 
foundation  by  ordering  Stockton  Chicks. 
STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Member Int.  Daily  Chick  Assn.  Box  Y,  Stockton,  H.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  -100:  ■  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ...  .$3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 
S.  Brown  Leghorns....  3.50  6:50  12-  -57.50  -  -1-1-0 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks. .  4.00  7:50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  .  ''4. oO  ■  7.50  ,.14  62.50'  130 
S.  C.  W.  L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  6.00  10.50  20  95.00  ... 

Assorted  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  -90 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this'  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 

STONEWALD  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Cockerels  from  Hollywood 
Male  out  of  301  egg  Hen 
Trapnested  and  vigorously  culled  flock. 
Postpaid,  $16  per  hundred.  Circular. 

STONEWALD  LEGHORN  FARMS  Flemington,  N.  J. 


ninu  fill  I A  PC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12e,  Barred 
dAdY  utllulvo  Rocks,  14e,  Heavy  Mixed,  I 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

WILLOW  LANE  HATCHKRYgMcAlisierville,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  ,  100  ,, 

S.  C.  White  Leshorn  $3.25  $6.25  $ 1  2.00  4U 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid;  All  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ebrenzeller,  McAlistcrf-illc,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Pullets.  Wvekoir-Dan  Young  Blood  Lines.  Circular 
free.  All  AM  SEA1HJRY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS—1 White  Leghorns 
*15  per  100.  Prompt  delivery,  order  April  chicks 
at  once.  E.-  K..  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Brush  &  Bon,  Milton,  Vt 

DADDCn  ROCKS  I  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1 .25 ;  100-$G  ;  pre- 
DAnnCU  paid.  A.  M,  Kenpel  .Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


All  breeding  stock  from  official 
record  hens.  Imported  direct 


AUSTRALORPS 

from  Australia,  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  world’s  record  330  and  342  egg  hens.  ■. 

XII U  APYRTROPIIER  FARM,  Box  279,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  ?ronze  Toms,  AVhi.t.e  SfW  Potatoes,  Turkey 


T.  It. 


- - J 

Eggs,  Wells  Nonblight  Red  Kidney  Beans. 

MATT1SON  Trwniaimburg,  N.  Y: 


M 


AMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS-SOo  each:  12  *6. 50; 
50,  *25.  MRS.  H.  MEIEK,  Coxsaelsie,  N,  Y 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

fpy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


THE  HENYARD 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  400  White  Leghorn 
pullets  hatched  June  24  and  started  lay¬ 
ing  Dec.  15.  They  laid  as  far  as  280 
eggs  per  day.  Now  they  have  dropped  to 
175  eggs.  Will  you  tell  me  what  can  be 
the  cause.  The  coop  has  a  cement  floor 
and  stands  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  is  always  damp.  What  is  the 
proper  thing  to  use  in  keeping  the  floors 
dry?  They  have  artificial  lights  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Will  it  harm  them  if 
given  salts  during  their  laying  period? 

Long  Island.  H.  C. 

There  can  be  many  causes  for  failure 
of  pullets  to  maintain  a  50  percent  or 
better  production  through  the  Winter. 
The  whole  matter  of  proper  management 
is  involved  and  no  one  can  say  what  the 
fault  or  faults  in  any  given  case  are  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  conditions  present. 

One  common  cause  of  a  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  perhaps  molting  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  is  too  great  stimulation  of  production 
through  an  excessive  consumption  of 
mash,  at  the  expense  of  whole  grain  food. 
Pullets  may  “lay  off”  their  flesh  and  be 
unable  to  continue  the  pace  begun.  The 
remedy  is  heavier  feeding  of  whole  grain, 
particularly  corn,  and,  perhaps,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  corn  meal  to  that  already 
contained  in  the  mash.  As  in  most  other 
things,  the  time  to  apply  the  remedy  is 
before  the  disaster  has  occurred  and  that, 
in  this  case,  involves  good  management 
from  the  start. 

Floors  and  walls  get  damp  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  ventilation.  The  damp¬ 
ness  does  ‘  not  come  from  without  but 
from  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  Unless  this 
is  carried  off  by  good  ventilation  it  con¬ 
denses  within  the  building  and  shows  as 
damp  litter  and  perhaps  frosty  walls. 
Window  curtains  are  useful  to  keep  out 
storms,  but,  if  kept  closed  for  consider¬ 
able  lengths  6f  time,  they  interfere  with 
proper  ventilation  and  are  harmful.  Salts 
are  given  by  some  poultrymen  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  several  weeks,  but',  if  there  is 
sufficient  green  and  vegetable  stuff  in  the 
ration,  they  are  not  needed.  The  usual 
quantity  fed  is  one  pound  to  each  100 
birds.  M.  B.  D, 


Jealousy  of  a  Dog’ 

I  have  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-T. 
once  or  twice  a  little  fox  terrier  dog, 
owned  by  Mr.  George  H.  Wraight.  The 
dog  keeps  the  farm  practically  fre.e  from 
rats  and  woodchucks.  Lately  Mr. 
Wraight  has  procured  a  little  puppy  of 
the.  same  breed,  and  of  course  the  puppy 
is  a  great  pet  with  the  children  of  the 
family.  The  dog  was  evidently  very 
jealous.  ,  The  fences  op  the  farm  are 
stone  walls,  with  a  very  heavy  wall  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
house.  This  wall  was  about  covered  with 
snow.  One  day  the  puppy  disappeared ; 
he  couldn’t  be  found  anywhere  about  the 
premises.  Mrs.  Wraight,  standing  in  the 
door,  saw  the  old  dog,  and  said  to  him, 
“What  have  you  done  with  the  puppy?” 
The  dog  looked  down  the  road  at  the 
stone  wall.  Mr.  Wraight,  ‘coming,  heard 
her  words  and  he  sternly  repeated  them. 
The  dog  looked  at  him,  then  down  the 
road  to  that  wall ;  then  he  began  to  walk 
slowly  down  the  road,  followed  by  Mr. 
Wraight.  About  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  road  the  dog  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
there,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  where  a  stone 
had  fallen  out,  was  the  shivering  little 
puppy.  The  old  dog  had  jammed  him 
through  the  snow  into  that-  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  probably  instructed  him,  in  dog 
language,  to  stay  there.  The  emotions  of 
a  dog  are  far  more  numerous  than  most 
people  think.  He  has  love  and  hatred, 
jealousy,  joy  and  grief,  he  has  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  dreams,  he  has  a  conscience  that 
tells  him  when  he  has  done  wrong. 

This  dog  had  never  heard  the  words, 
“What  have  you  done  with  the  puppy?” 
but  his  guilty  conscience  told  him  at  once 
what  those  words  meant.  A  human  being 
might  have  lied  about  it,  said  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  the  puppy.  There’s 
where  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  dog, 
he  doesn’t  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  He  is 
like  George  Washington.  That  reminds 
that  yesterday  sitting  here  in  my  house 
up  in  the  Connecticut  hills.  I  heard  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  splendid  address  on  Wash¬ 
ington.  Can  the  world  advance  as  much 
in  the  next  fifty  years  as  it  has  in  the 
last  fifty?  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


.  .  Edmonds’  Fruit  and  Truck  Account 
Book. — A  new  and  convenient  system  of 
great  value  to  gardener  and  fruit  man. 
Covers  a  wide  range  of  operations,  is 
easy  to  keep,  and  results  are  shown  at 
any  time.  Price  $2.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


-MORRIS  FARM  BABY  CHICKS- 

IF  you  want  chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay  buy  from  a  breeder  who  has 
established  a  reputation  fbr  high  quality  stock.  All  chicks  we  sell 
are  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm  by  our  heavy  laying  birds. 

TESTED  -  TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

For  16  years  we  bred  our  stock  from  contest  winners  of  260  to  288  egg  records. 

Our  Wyandottes  are  bred  from  Barron’s  World  Champion  Contest  Winners 
which  we  owned. 

Our  Buff  Rocks  are  original — they  laid  250  eggs  at  a  public  contest. 

Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Parks’  layers  and  Welles’  Show  Strains. 

We  originated  the  Non-Broody  Reds.  We  originated  Pedigree  Breeding. 

Low  Prices  for  High  Quality  Chicks 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  .  .  19c  BARRED  ROCKS  ...  22c 

NON-BROODY  REDS  20c  ENG.  WYANDOTTES  -  •  23c 

ORIGINAL  BUFF  ROCKS  -  -  -  30c 

Cockerels,  $5  up  Eggs,  8c.  up.  Catalog  Free. 

MORRIS  FARM  R.  F.  D.  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Start  Your  Winter  Layers  Now 
Order  at  These  Low  April  Prices 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  order  April  chicks.  You  get  the  full  benefit  of  low  April  prices 
yet  save  nearly  a  whole  growing  month.  That  means  more  of  those  high-priced  Fall  eggs 
without  a  cent’s  extra  investment  now.  Send  your  order  today— we’ll  make  immediate  shipment. 


Breed — 

White  Leghorns  . 

Black,  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Rocks  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified) 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$9.00 

$17.00 

$80.00 

$155.00 

4.75 

9.50 

18.00 

87.60 

170.00 

5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

220.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

8.00 

15.00 

29.00 

142.50 

280.00 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order.  We’ll  mail  the  chicks  prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  The  Rosemont  reputation  is  back  of  every  shipment. 
Send  deposit  to  reserve  May  shipping  dates  also. 


FREE  Catalog  Pictures  Rosemont  Breeding  Farms  and  Hatcheries 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Member  International  Baby  Chich’ Association 


Leghorns  that  Lay  and  Win 

Our  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqni-Centen- 
nial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production  classes 
1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens  at  the 
Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our  breeders 
are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300-egg  Tancred 
females  in  their  immediate  ancestry.  Certified  and  blood 
tested  nnder  State  supervision. 

Photo  shows  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorn  Champion  Female  f at 
Syracuse  Production  Close  1926— Bred  and  owned  by  us. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from  this 
high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W4 


55,000  Chicks  Weekly— Quick  April  Deliveries  ~ 

One  customer  writes  :  “I  was  incky  enough  to  select  your  chicks  from  the  vast  number  of  kinds  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.”  This  year,  he  orders  300  more  from  our  Select  Matings. 

Breeds—  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $9.00  $16.00  $80.00  $155.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  19.00  92.50  180.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  .  6.50  12.50  23.00  112.50  220.00 

Prepaid  Post — Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed 
We  never  sacrifice  quality  fora  low  price.  But  just  now  you  can  get  Pine  Tree  quality  at  low  April  prices. 
Order  today.  FREE  Chick  Book  describes  Special  Matings  of  superb  quality.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

txiAUry isg.vUC  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


RUSLOW 

45  YEARS  Breeding  Thorobreds  kno'v"  CaboutbUTRUSLOW 

Thorobreds.  Never  in  our  45  years  breeding  experience  have  we  offered  better 
stock.  Remarkable  meat  and  egg  producers  which  have  taken  years  to  develop. 
WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Learn  all  about  the  breeding  methods  used  in 
producing  TRUSLOW  Thorobred  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  You’ll 
also  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable  price.  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  ^  Box  13  Chestertown,  Maryland 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


.  . . . .  ,  , ,  ,  ^  ■  f - -  - — 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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25 

60 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$1  2 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

CHERRY  HIIJL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  ltoeks 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  _ 

less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C1IERKV  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
IV in.  Naee,  Prop.  McAIlst ervllle,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  1».  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.75  $7.25  $14.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  8.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2  75  5.25  10.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 

Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GKEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  w.  Amigr  Sc  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Biihfield,  Pa. 

STICKLER'S  MAY  CHICKS 

Hatches  MaylO,  1 7,  24,  31 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
£  gilts  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
—$130  per  1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS 


Our 

nth 

Year 


$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIA8LE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  Pa 


9ViC  UP-  Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

LINESVILLF  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  fits- Ms 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY.  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  887 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds 
Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  600 

Wh.  Leghorn . J8.50  $6.50  $18.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends...' .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

-  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

-  4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

-  S.OO 

5.50 

10.00 

Cocolamu*,  Pa. 

Barred  Kooks  -  -  -  - 
9.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  - 


S14  per  lOO 
18  per  lOO 
10  per  lOO 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM .  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BKOS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16o;Special  Matings, 
20c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  16e;  Heavy  Mixed,  12o. 
Discount  on  600-1000  lots. 
100  %  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  G.  A. 


BABY  CHICKS  “STtfUSF- 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEB  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Bel 

S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  0.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Led  ger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Sate  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 

D  h.,  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 

BaDy  LltlCKS  free  range  flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  15c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas,  15c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

I  PflEWOOn  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Arthur  I, .  Itomlfr,  Prop.  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1 2  c  each 

S.  O.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1 4c  each 

Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  12c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


rmru'C  ■  Re»s . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

a  Rooks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5  50  10.00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAltstervlUe,  Pa. 


igh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


-  *  c ,  for  chicks  when  you  get 

them.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock. 

1.  W.  Osseg*  Hatchery,  Box  29  Ottawa,  O. 


SHIF 

C.O.De 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  Hatched  Chicks  for  1927 
All  leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid 
100%  live  delivery.  Bank  references.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  price  list.  '  . 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  , 

C'fT'T  t  o  a  very  good  grade  of  low  priced  Chicks. 
ijlliLliO  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  Drop  u^a  line. 


S.  C.  W,  Leghorns  $12 
Barred  Rocks  14 

Mixed  10 

Postpaid.  From  heavy 
laying  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER  R.  No.  2  MeAUSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-REDS— ROCKS 

“Once  You  Try  Them,  You’ll  Always  Buy  ThemM 
We  are  offering  chicks  of  the  very  highest  quality  for  March 
and  April  Deliveries  at  the  following  prices  : 

lOO  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $15.00  $72.50 

Barred  Rocks .  16.00  77.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50 


1000 
$140 
150 
1  50 


Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  Ad  or  send  for  Circular. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton.  New  Jersey 


tuilteiat.k. 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

50  100  500  1000 

S.O.W.  Leghorns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
Barred  ltoeks  .  8  00  15  72.50  140 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16  . 

R  I.  Reds  .  .  .  8.50  16  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  13  62.50  120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  vou 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valiev  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Buy  CtMiiL^caickA 


BARRON  S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Headed  By  IMPORTED  MALES 

Pedigrees  285  to314.  Chicks  15  to80c  each.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh. Wyandottes,  16c 
each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  88c  each.  Discount  on 
large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full  description  of  all 
matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today.  100$  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high. .  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgato,  O. 


Jarvis'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing-Stoek,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  t.'ie  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin,  Maryland 


KICKS  (d??rt%Tl%est)] 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  aud  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  vith 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  Wealso  haveutility  stock  forthose  who  _ 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  erlves  directions  for  raising  chicks  and  handling  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Co-Operative  'Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  liasahigh 
flock’  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  bv  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

New  POULTRY  CATALOG  FREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


_  CHICKS 

Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 


Quantity 

25 

50 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leohorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57  50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67,50 

130 

S.  C  R.  1.  Reds  -  - 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

4.50 

B.50 

16 

75  GO 

Light  Mixed  -  •  • 

3.001 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

100%  live  arrival. 

Postpaid.  1 

Guaranteed. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  IBS 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Vlttany  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C,  0.  D, 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

8.  0.  Whit©  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  •  4.25  7.75  14.60 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  10.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  lias  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
Tlie  first  column  gives  number  laid  during  week 
ending  March  13,  and  second,  total  to  date. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenti .  43  458 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  38  681 

Ruland  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  725 

A.  L.  V reeland,  N.  J .  36  755 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  43  739 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  36  011 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  41  684 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . .  44  774 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms,  Canada .  46  073 

II.  IV.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  46  793 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  50  886 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J .  58  753 

*  White  Wyandottes 

Gout.  Cadwalader,  Pa . . . .  53  909 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa .  40  657 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  39  544 

R.  I,  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J.  . . .  55  655 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  56  989 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  46  783 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  40  485 

Beacon  PItry  Yards,  N.  J .  39  873 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  49  722 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  48  798 

Louis  Sclmible,  N.  J .  62  804 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  .T . . .  54  777 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders'  Assn,  Canada...  31  815 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roeli,  N.  J .  45  695 

White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  51  741 

Homestead  PItry  Farm,  Pa .  42  513 

Taiiglewold  Farni,  N.  Y .  47  838 

Welsbret  Farm,  Ta .  46  628 

Puritas.  Springs  PItry  Farm,  Ohio .  46  678 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  52  721 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  52  657 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  551 

Erlanger  PItry  Farm,  Ky .  48  874 

Circle  S.  PItry  Ranch,  N,  J .  48  813 

Woods  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  665 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  40  553 

Waiter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.,  53  736 

Ten  Stag  PItry  Breeders,  Inc.,  N.  J...  38  711 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  35  752 

George  Phillips,  Conn . . .  47  752 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  43  629 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  35  549 

M.  "Levene,  N.  J .  48  510 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J: .  40  739 

Karol’s  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  659 

The  Marquis  PItry  Farms,  N.  J........  45  588 

Waverley  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  721 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  50  736 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  46  725 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  783 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  46  715 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  42  612 

Evergreen  PItry  Yards,  Ala .  48  585 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del .  45  610 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  33  621 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . . . .  45’  787 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . ; . . . .  46  835 

F.‘  H.  Woggan,  Canada .  54  764 

Jack  Trevethnn.  N.  J .  41  614 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  48  727 

ITambrock  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  535 

Deptford  PItry  Farm.  N.  J .  50  802 

Grove  Lawn  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  702 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . . .  49  683 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  54  729 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  51  705 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  57  846 

Hoch  Bros.,  N.  J. .  47  615 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  45  497 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . . . .  45  743 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . i .  49  724 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  52  7°2 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J.: .  36  547 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  43  610 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J .  53  712 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  38  685 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J .  44  494 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  .  38  595 

Kilbourn  PItry  Farm,  Midi .  49  768 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . .  50  617 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . . .  46  689 

Pineluirst  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  656 

Columbia  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  59  926 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  46  660 

Dembro  PItry  Farm,  N.  J . . .  44  614 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  ,T .  34  485 

Hollywood  PItry  Farm,  Wash .  43  601 

D.  0.  Cole,  Pa .  32  528 

M.  Vogel,  N.  J . .  50  542 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  38  598 

Jersey  Blue  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  683 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  48  643 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders'  Assn,  Canada...  44  461 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  35  502 

Foster  Are.  PItry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  736 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J .  40  719 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  54  991 

8.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  38  4G9 

Xotals  .  4540  68698 


A IV 


LAYING 

MASH 


INTAKES  your  hens 
■LVJL  lay  more  eggs— 
you  make  more 
money  —  it’s  a 
wonder. 

Write  Today 
for  free  book 


poo'DY 

aJT— ' 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 
Dept  1  O 

Brooks  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


MARTIN  ^METAL 

Brooder 
v  Houses 


Stop  Your  Baby  Chick  Losses 

this  year.  Raise  21b.  broilers  in  8  weeks — buy  or  hatch 
your  chicks  earlier  and  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin. 

Monrooville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes— “Raised  97  per  cent." 

A.  J.  Swineford  writes— “Had  21b.  broilers  in  8  weeks." 
Mrs.  W.  Loffl or  writes— 1 “Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  in 
the  spring:." 

Brooding  chicks  fn  a  Martin  fs  safer,  easier,  surer, 
FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weazel  proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warm- 
even  in  zero  weather,  etovo  in  center,  no  corners— prevents 
crowding.  *«Ray.Gla88.»  Windows 

lot  in  theViolet  Rays  of  the  sun.  Ideally  ventilated— no  drafts. 
Sizes,  600  chick  and  up.  Shipped  knocked  down— easy  to  put 
up.  Last  a  life-time.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prico. 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  M^sLvid.2  o. 


Egg  Storage  and  Prices 

Will  New  York  cold  storage  houses  ac¬ 
cept  eggs  in  small  lots  for  cold  storage? 
I  can  put  in  between  40  and  50  crates  per 
month,  until  such  time  as  the  price 
reaches  the  point  where  it  will  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  which  it  certainly  does  not  do 
now.  How  is  it  that  when  enormous 
quantities  of  eggs  in  the  flush  season  are 
absorbed  by  the  hatcheries,  and  there  are 
smaller  stocks  left  in  cold  storage  than 
usual,  prices  can  be  forced  down  the  way 
they  have  been  this  year?  Who  controls 
the  market?  Surely  not  our  old  friends 
“supply  and  demand.”  Supply  certainly 
is  not  more  than  usual.  8.  H.  P. 

The  amount  you  want  to  store  is  small 
for  commercial  purposes.  Remember  that 
egg  speculation  is  not  a  sure  thing  in 
profit  making.  A  great  many  experienced 
buyers,  who  have  watched  the  workings 
of  the  egg  market  for  years,  are  all  the 
time  at  this  business,  and  the  best  of 
these  experts  lose  at  times.  The  out-of- 
town  man  is  at  a  disadvantage  unless  he 
has  a  commission  man  or  other  agent  on 
the  ground  to  get  the  eggs  out  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  quickly  on  a  favorable  mar¬ 
ket. 

As  to  who  controls  the  market  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  speculators  have  power¬ 
ful  influence,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
the  regular  egg  storage  season  is  nearing. 
April  eggs  are  considered  top-notch  for 
storage,  and  the  lower  prices  can  be 
forced  down  around  that  time,  the  greater 
the  chance  for  profit. 


YOUNGS  houses' 


Now  ia  tho  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  10  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolnh.  Mass. 

Size  60*x  2l"xl6' 


100 

600 

1000 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

14 

67.50 

130 

15 

75.00 

12 

55.00 

105 

Order 


200,000— CHICKS— 1 927 

ONE  MATING  ONLY,  THE  BEST. 

BEST  BREEDS.  liOWEST-RRIOES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“Young  nnd  Ilnrrou  strain” 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  strain" 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
“Owen’s  strain’ 

Broilers  assorted 

June  1  and  later  all  chicles  reduced  So  each, 
direct.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

c,Fr,c£r  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  r,S”?Iok'ioa- 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ILARGE|TYPEBAKR0N  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Ohicks  from  thorobred  mating,  anv  week 
after  February  gist.  100,  $16;  500‘,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  vour  or¬ 
der.  Ciroular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeds?,  S 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality,  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  ltoeks.  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  For  a  safe  place  to  buy  chicks 

Write  SE1DELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


OHICKS 


„„  ,  ,  «  so  too 

\V,  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

B.  Itooks  &  Reds  $.00  7.50  14  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  3.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
v  for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc.OTT-  Harrington,  Del. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  be  First  Quality,  Healthy  Peppy  Chicks 
Leghorns — Reds — Hocks — Wy  an  d  ot  tes. 

100#  Safe  Delivery.  Square  Deal.  Circular  Free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  MATCHER Y 
Box  3  Telford,  Pa. 

May  Prices  100  COO  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Legrhorns  $11  $52  50  $10O 
Shelley's  Brown  Learhorna  11  52.50  lOO 

lissom' 9  IJarred  Rocks  13  62.50  120 

R  I.  Reds  13  62.50  120 

Rlack  Minorcas  13  62.50  120 

Odds  and  Ends  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Meeting  and  Banquet  of  the 
Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club 

About  70  breeders  of  the  red  and  whites 
together  with  their  families,  met  at  Con- 
derman  Hall  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday, 
March  4,  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
banquet,  practically  every  section  of  both 
counties  being  repx-esented.  A  business 
session  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  which 
the  treasurer’s  report  was  received,  the 
old  officers  re-elected  for  another  year, 
funds  voted  for  various  purposes,  includ¬ 
ing,  prizes  for  the  boys’  judging  contest 
at  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Al¬ 
fred;'  and  premiums  at  the  Hornell  Fair. 
Plans  were  made  for  the  club’s  annual 
consignment  sale  at  the  Hornell  Fair 
grounds  on  Wednesday,  October  26,  1927. 
Aft^r  a  bountiful  dinner  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  White  Shrine,  a  very  pleasing 
program  was  enjoyed,  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  which  was  an  able  address  by 
C.  Jj.  Conklin,  secretary  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association.  The  Al- 
leghany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  about  11  years  ago  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  membership.  The  first 
officers  were  Frank  litter,  president,  C. 
W.  Lewis,  vice-president,  and  J.  D.  Hass, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  breed  has  stead¬ 
ily  grown  in  popularity  until  today  there 
are  nearly  400  breeders  in  the  two  cotin- 
ties,  (uul  the  Alleghany-Steuben  district 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
Ayrshire  centers  in  the  United  States, 
dairies  from  this  section  standing  very 
high  in  the  herd  test.  In  fact  for  the 
month  of  December,  1926,  the  herd  of 
Harold  Ordway  of  Canisteo,  held  first 
place  in  all  herds  on  test  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  herd  of  A.  F.  White  & 
Son  of  Hornell  a  close  second.  Hundreds 
of|  head  of  fine  breeding  stock  are  sold 
frbm  this  section  every  year  to  all  parts; 
of!  the  East.  Recently  a  fine  bunch  of 
heifers  from  Steuben  County  were  sent  to 
Porto  Rico.  . 

The  present  officers  of  the  club  are 
Charles  Bartlett  of  Kanona,  president,, 
Roy  H  Van  Shiner  of  Jasper,  vice-presi-; 
dent ;  R.  E.  Mead  of  Hornell,  Secretary-, 
treasurer;  Irving  M.  Jones  of  Alfred,!; 
sales  manager.  The  club  holds  a  consign¬ 
ment  sale  eqch  year  at  Hornell.  The 
chairman  of  this  year’s  sale  committee  is 
George  J.  Cotter  Of  Friendship.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bartlett  was  appointed  to  represent 
ihe  club  at  a  hearing -in  the -interest  of 
the  State  Agricultural  .School  at,  Alfred, 
held  in  Albany  March  8.  R.  E.  mead. 

Recollections  About  Oxen 

The  story  of  the  twin  oxen  by  Charles 
H.  Brush,  on  page  344,  ’  I  believe  i:S  a  si 
hard  to  match  as  were  the  animals  he 
tells  of.  It  awakened  memories  of  the 
time,  some  years,  ago,  when  I  followed 
the  plow  behind  the  “patient”  oxen  in 
Hertford  Co.,  Conn.  They  were  “slow 
but  sure”  and  the  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  those  days,  surely  knew  their 
good  points  and  value. 

To  the  early  pioneers  of  Oregon  oxen 
we're  essential  for  the  long  trek  across 
the  plains,  and  my  enterprising  brother 
Yankee,  J.  C.  Berrang,  who,  I  suppose, 
is  somewhere  in  Oregon  now,  came  the 
same  leisurely  way. 

Ezra  Meeker  at  96  has  gained  national 
fame  for  himself  and  his  oxen  by  remark¬ 
ing  the  old  Oregon  trail  with  monuments 
at  important  points. 

Mr.  Brush  refers  to  the  annual  fair. 
They  were  great  events  in  my  boyhood. 
Four  adjoining  towns  in  our  vicinity, 
East  Windsor,  Enfield,  Sonars  and  El¬ 
lington,  comprised  our  district.  Each 
town  strove  to  see  how  many  pairs  of 
working  oxen  they  could  muster.  Each 
town  would  line  up  separately  before  the 
judges!  Afterwards  all  four  strings 
would  be  united,  hitched  to  a  decorated 
two-wheeled  cart,  and  driven  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  village  street 
amid  much  hilarity.  1  recall  once  seeing, 
in  1866  I  think  it  was,  135  yoke  in  line, 
and,  mind  you,  these  were  only  the 
picked  and  best  of  the  four  towns.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  scene. 

Oregon.  a.  J.  Thompson. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  show  at,  slight  decline 
and  potatoes  are  a  little  lower.  Vege¬ 
tables  from  the  South  are  in  somewhat 
larger  supply  and  prices  have  eased  off. 
New  maple  sugar  is  more  plentiful  and 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  . —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  54c ;  tubs, 
48  to  50c ;  choice,  48  to  49ci  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  flats,  26  to  27c ;  longhorns, 

27  to  28c.;  Limburger,  bloffis  Swiss,  30  to 
32c.  Eggs,  .firm  ;  hennery,  28  to  30c; 
State  and  western  candled,  26  to  29c ; 
storage,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  48  to  53c ;  fowls.  25  to  32c ;  capons, 
35  to  40c ;  broilers,  39  to  45c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  21  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ;  geese,'. 

28  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys, 
35  to  40c ;  fowls,  25  to  29c ;  springers,  26 


|to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  23c ;  ducks,  28 
’to  35c;  geese,  25  to  27c. 

|  Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1,15 ;  Greening,  King,  $1  to  $1.30 ; 
Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Spy,  $1.40  to 
$1.60 ;  _McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25 
to  $2.75 ;  Jonathan,  western,  box,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1,40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3  to  $3.50;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $12.75  to  $15.50 ;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  $1.65  to  $1.90 ;  Tennessee,  $1.30  to 
$1.55.  < 

Berries. — Strawberries,  moderate  sup¬ 
ply;  Fla.,  qt.,  30  to  35c;,  La.,  24-pt. 
crate,  $4.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  • — •  Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.40  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$8.25  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Michigan,  yellow,  cwt.,  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.60  to  $1,75. 

Vegetables,  good  supply,  fair  demand ; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $4 ;  aspara¬ 
gus,  crate,  $9  to  $10.75 ;  beans,  green 
hamper,  $5  to  $6.75 ;  beans,  wax,  $5.75  to 
$7.25;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  ot.,  20  to  28c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35 
to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  washed,  $1.35  to 
$1,65 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4.75 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $4  to  $5;  endive,  case,  $2.50  to 
$3.75 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $6.50 ; 
lettuce,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  50c 
to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $4  to  $5.75 ;  pieplant,  lb.,  15 
to  _  20c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.45 ;  squash,  lb.,  2 
to  3c ;  tomatoes,  crate,  $5  to  $6.50 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $1  to  $1.65 ;  watercress,  hamper, 
85c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
ease,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  lower:  syrup,  new,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  old,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  sugar, 
18  to  23c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31 ; 
middlings,  $32 ;  red-dog,  $38 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $35.50 ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $45  ;  hominy,  $29.75  ;  gluten, 
$36.65 ;  oat  feed,  $10.50.  c.  h.  b. 

Farmers  and  the  Farm 
Bureau 

(Continued  from  Page  565) 

■  Another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with 
Farm  Bureau  is  that  the  leaders  helped 
pfish  the  tuberculin  test  along,  and  the 
way  it  is  run  is  one  of  the  biggest  curses 
that  was  ever  worked  on  the  farmers.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  help  to  the  farmers. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  G.  Britton. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  Albany  hearing  on 
the  old  Downing-Porter  school  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  close  every  district  school  in 
the  State,  the  head  of  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  led  the  effort  to  pass  that 
bill. 

Wanting  a  Free  Ride 

I  fail  to  see  wherein  IT.  S.  Fullagar, 
page  468,  makes  a  very  strong  argument 
for  the  Farm  Bureau.  True,  he  makes  an 
apxieal  for  it  by  several  sweeping  state¬ 
ments,  but  he  does  not  give  a  single  figure 
to  back  up  the  statements.  True,  again, 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  (but  not  the) 
point  of  contact  between  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  farmer.  The  postage 
stamp  is  the  real  point  of  contact,  and 
for  most  of  us  it  is  far  easier  to  sit  down 
and  write  for  the  information  or  bulletin 
desired,  beside  being  much  cheaper  than 
a  trip  to  the  Farm  Bureau  office.  This 
office  is  usually  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
biggest  town  in  its  territory.  Often,  too, 
the  agent  is  city  bred,  has  received  a 
theoretical  training  in  agriculture,  and  is 
without  any  practical  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  but  poorly  equipped  to 
bring  agricultural  knowledge  to  men  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  pursuit  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  past  I  have  been,  but  am  not 
now,  a  paid  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Personally  I  like  the  agent  of  the  local 
Farm  Bureau  very  much.  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  him  on  one 
of  the  nearby  farms  and  call  him  “neigh¬ 
bor.”  But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
see  any  commensurate  results  from  the 
Bureau.  In  my  opinion  paid  membership 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  has  fallen  to  such 
a  low  level  because  there  is  no  real  place 
for  it ;  at  least  in  its  present  form ;  and 
it  has  only  survived  because  certain  cheap 
politicians  wanted  to  “give  the  farmer 
something”  to  insure  for  himself  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  farm  vote  on  election  day. 

I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Fullagar’s  re¬ 
mark  that  certain  of  us  who  formerly 
were  paid  members  are  getting  a  free  ride. 
Every  one  of  us  who  are  taxpayers  help 
to  support  the  Farm  Bureau.  Likewise 
those  who  as  renters  indirectly  pay  taxes. 
Therefore  so  long  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
gets  it£  income,  all  or  in  part,  from  the 
public  treasury,  none  of  us  can  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  grafting  a  free  ride. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  r.  widman. 


Customer:  “You  made  a  set  of  false 
teeth  for  me  some  days  ago.”  Dentist: 
“Yes,  I  remember.”  Customer :  “Well, 
they  are  hurting  me  horribly.”  Dentist : 
“But  I  told  you  they  would  be  exactly 
like  real  teeth,  sir.”— Pasquino. 


Why 

Build 

Burn¬ 

able 

Barns? 


Burnable  buildings  are  a 
needless  risk — needless 
because  Concrete  cannot 
bum. 

Build  Your  New  Barn 
of  Concrete— Plans 
are  Free 

Blueprints  for  building 
all  farm  structures  safe 
against  fire  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings/* 

48  pages,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  583. 

DESIRABLE  home  lor  retired  farmer  or  city 
family  seeking  country;  '  well-built,  roomy 
house,  %  acre  ground,  fruit,  barn;  in  pretty 
village,  good  school,  churches,  library,  movies; 
$2,600  to  settle  estate.  L.  TODD,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGE,  New  Jersey,  beautiful  Musconeteong 
Valley;  two  hours  to  city  markets;  68  acres, 
entire  frontage  State  highway;  30  acres  Alfalfa, 
mixed  grasses;  splendid  trucking,  poultry;  de¬ 
velopment  proposition.  ADVERTISER  2040, 
care  Rural  New, Yorker. 


175-ACRE  dairy  farm  on  improved  roads  two 
miles  from  village,  railroad  station;  school 
on  farm;  A-l  12-room  house,  large  barn,  34  ties, 
milk  house,  hen  house,  garage;  good  never  fail¬ 
ing  spring  water;  fruit,  maple  bush,  20  acres 
fine  timber;  to  settle  estate,  easy  terms.  BOX 
31,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 107-acre  dairy-Alfalfa  farm,  fertile, 
tillable;  opportunity;  desirable  location,  ideal, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  equipment,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  repair,  roads,  markets,  adaptable  for  board¬ 
ing,  poultry,  fruit ;  $3,000  cash,  balance  easy 
terms  or  exchange.  ADVERTISER  2054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Approximately  50  acres,  60-70  miles 
New  York,  preferably  off  highway;  pond  or 
brook  for  bathing;  seller  may  remain;  quote 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  an  estate,  170-acre,  25-cow  farm, 
without  stock  or  tools:  large  house  and  good 
three-story  basement  barn;  house  suitable  for 
boarders;  schoolbouse  on  farm;  two  miles  to 
creamery,  railroad,  churches,  etc.;  spring  water; 
priee  $6,500,  $2,000  down,  balance  on  easy  terms; 
possession  April  25.  GEO.  B.  ODWELL,  Downs¬ 
ville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 58  acres  of  land,  6  timber,  stone- 
house,  basement  barn,  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  MRS.  THOS.  SAUNDERS,  R.  3,  Elkton, 
Md. 


FOR  RENT — Two  farms  of  80  acres  each;  ex¬ 
cellent  soil  for  potatoes  or  cauliflower. 
ROBERT  F.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  4-acre  village  farm,  city  im¬ 
provements,  large  hennery,  double  garage, 
shade,  shrubs,  fruit;  line  condition.  Address 
owner,  WHIGAM,  Pine  Bush,  Or.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

_ _ _ _ _ 

HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes:  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Gold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  ear  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PENNA.  extracted  honey;  buckwheat,  10  lbs., 
$1.80;  5  lbs.,  $1;  clover,  10,  $2;  5,  $1,  post¬ 
paid.  J.  F.  WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


HAND-PAINTED  cards  for  Easter  or  birthday 
greetings:  15  for  $1;  sample  10c.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  garden  tractor,  24-inch  cir¬ 
cular  saw  and  390-egg  Prairie  State  incubator; 
very  reasonable.  J.  SCHILLE,  P.  O.  Box  194, 
Union,  Union  County,  N.  J. 


FANCY  Ohio  maple  syrup:  six  one-gal.  cans  in 
case;  price  per  case,  $14;  guaranteed  pure 
and  above  standard  weight,  color  and  flavor 
extra.  J.  W.  MILLER,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon, 
prepaid  in  third  zone.  DANIEL  W.  HAYES, 
Chester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE- — 20  hives  of  bees  in  A-l  shape;  bar¬ 
gain  for  quick  sale.  WM.  SCHADE,  238  N. 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — o  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$!,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  table  rice,  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  choice  whole  long  grain  table  rice  per 
100  pounds,  either  the  polished  white  or  the  un¬ 
polished  brown,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box 
92,  Katy,  Texas. 


A  GOOD  dusting  machine,  a  Niagara  duster, 
perfect  condition,  ready  for  use.  H. 
MICHAELS,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


in 

B. 


PURE  honey:  four  10-lb.  pails,  dark  buckwheat, 
$3.60  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANTED — Currier  &  Ives  or  N.  Currier  colored 
prints  showing  steamboats,  locomotives,  views 
of  cities,  sports,  etc. ;  state  size,  condition  and 
price  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANIED— If  there  is  a  good  honest  shoe  ma 
faeturer  making  “whole  stock’’  shoes  s 
sells  direct  from  factory  to  wearer,  correspt 
with  W.  J.  CARTER,  White  Oak,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Small  size  American  cream  separa¬ 
tor  nearly  new.  R.  O.  COLE,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 


j-  V  V*  ■  J  i  a  11  ’  vigui  irom  i:ne  w 

direct  to  you  in  a  few  hours,  and  you 
sell  lots  of  them  to  your  neighbors  at  a  i 
profit,  why  not?  Write  for  prices  and  full 
ticulars.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


GOOD  quality  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $2  50 

per  gal.;  delicious  for  griddle  cakes;  su"ar’in 
o  and  10-lb.  pails,  40c  per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN' 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Aceonnt 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

R  II  fl  if  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
^  “  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.'  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  send  you  this 


Every 

-  - - - -  breed¬ 
ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

Yfc  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
fJHlv  ACCKtiJUM  m.  EjV  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 

»  .  ...  -  -  -  ■■■■  — ■ 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOliVlLLfc  Uiiuvo 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 
Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded •  a»d  a  rec®^..^1>U 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultr.i  Depart- 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHIOIvS  I  md  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  0U^J;1'c*iSy  nmn 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


X  schwegler’s“THOR-0-BREP" 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAYm  UnlUKO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds. 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  MV 

SCHYVEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


j  /\  | *i  pr  •  Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our  broed- 

1lOlf*Tf£kln  I I1T 51 II TV  I  hirlfC  ine  stock  rigidly  selected  by  Judge  Weaver  for  health, 
r  all  IlCiU  UUaiil  v  vlIlvlYtJ  vigor,  heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 

*  _ «  _  Tf  these  t.hina*  count — order  "Sturdy  Built  chicks.  _ 

— -  p  .  _  50  ioo  300  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $61.75  $118.0^ 

F- ;l  ft  %%  ft:8S  ?i:i  ili:82 

Bose  or  Single  Comb  Beds  .  ®  lfi  0o  47  00  76  00  150.00 

Sdver  or  White  Wyandottes  .  A50  8.50  16.00  47.00  76_00  150 .00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . ; .  ^  e  50  12.00  35.00  56.00  105.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  «qq  noo  32.00  52.25  100.00 

e°ii^  m 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Rahv  chirks  of  hiehest  duality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  oX 
atiAie.i.os  nl-i*aa  if  vmi  nrofpr  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 


slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer,  r me  neaitny  pure-ure 
Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 
S.  C.  Wh..  Br..  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Giants  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  - 

Assorted  (odds  and  ends)  mixed  chicks 

WOLF  HATCHING  <&  BREEDING  CO 


25 

$3.50 

8.75 

4.00 

7.00 

8.50 

8.00 


60 


100 


600  1000 


$  6.75  $12.00  $  68.00  $110 
7.25  14.00  68.60  130 


7.76  15.00 

18.00  25.00 

6.25  11.50 

6.00  9.60 

BOX  2 


73.00 

116.00 

67.60 

47.60 


140 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


m 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  J 

date,  when  the  trouble  appears.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  milk  will  work  with¬ 
out  strict  measures  of  sanitation.  The 

Here's  a  real  t 
State  Inspectors. 


-every 


Our  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 


Postpaid  Prices  on —  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00 

Bd.  Bocks.  S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00  15.00 

Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.50  16.00 

White  Wyandottes .  9-00  17.00 

White  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  9.50  18.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 10.00  19.00 

Assorted  chicks,  $12  for  100;  all  heavies,  $14. 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 
CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69 


300 

$37.50 

43.50 

46.50 

49.50 

52.50 

55.50 


500 

$60.00 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 


1000 

$115.00 

135.00 

145.00 

155.00 

165.00 

175.00 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Ref: 

GIBSON  CITY,  ILL. 


OHIO'S  BEST”  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on—  25  50  ^  100  500 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12,  -  -  -  mno/ 

will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular.  _ 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


1000 

$12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

15.00  72.00  140.00 

16.00  77.50  150.00 

Order  from  this  ad.  We 


PEERLESSCHICK  HATCHERY 

Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big  strong,  pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  Cor Heffi' Color,  Type  and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 

Tailored,  Hollywood,  Barron,  Wyclcoff,  Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  etc. 

100  %  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted  *3.25  *%%%  rtso 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Reds  Black  Minorcas  -  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

m-  Buff  Orpingtons,  Part.  Bocks,  Sil.  &  WH.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50 

Older  direct  from  this  ed  or  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  please  rou 
Reference — The  Bank  of  Leipsio.  PEERLESS  CHICK  1IATOIIERY  Box  201  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


Quality  Chicks^ 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  Eigh- 
Price  Is  Low 

100$  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  clucks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Falrport.  N.  V. 


FoTfu-^* 

Uimps®S! 


Highquality.farm  bred  S.C.White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  hatched  inourelec* 
trie  incubators.  -*Wc  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
Chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
i-errurRUi' 


Buy  CHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Requirements 

1—  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2—  Only  yearling  hens  and  older.  (No  pullets  allowed 
certification.) 

3—  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 

4—  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 
24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
jegan  Nov.  1,  1927  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Mar. 
13.  1927,  with  cbjnments  of  the  director : 

Prevention  of  coccidiosis  by  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  in  the  drinking  water  was 
emphasized  in  last  week’s  press  bulletin. 
Finding  a  method  of  control  of  coccidio¬ 
sis  has  been  the  aim  of  investigators  in 
many  States  where  poultry  raising  is  an 
important  enterprise.  The  University  of 
California,  after  considerable  experimen¬ 
tal  work,  perfected  a  feeding  plan  that 
controls  coccidiosis.  They  found  that 
milk  sugar  in  some  form,  if  fed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities,  would  produce  acidity 
in  the  ceca.  The  acid  condition  proved 
harmful  to  the  organisms,  causing  the 
trouble.  It  is  interesting  and  of  eco¬ 
nomic  value  that  the  form  of  milk  sugar 
has  no  bearing  on  its  efficiency.  Butter¬ 
milk  is  as  good  as  skim-milk  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  liquid,  condensed 
or  dried  milk  is  used. 

In  order  to  provide  a  constant  flow  of 
milk  sugar  through  the  intestinal  tract  a 
mash  containing  at  least  40  per  cent  dried 
milk  is  recommended.  Thirty-five  to  40 
lbs.  of  dried  milk  may  be  added  to  05  lbs. 
of  any  chick  mash  or  a  special  mash  may 
be  used. 

The  formula  is :  Dried  milk,  40  lbs. ; 
ground  barley,  20  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  10 
lbs. ;  yellow  cornmeal,  30  lbs.  For  east¬ 
ern  conditions  we  recommend  dried  milk 
40  lbs.,  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  or  wheat  bran 
10  lbs.,  yellow  cornmeal  30  lbs.,  reground 
rolled  oats  20  lbs.  Chicks  must  be  han¬ 
dled  so  that  twice  as  much  mash  as  grain 
will  be  consumed.  A  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning  and  a  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  (all  they  will  clean  up)  at  night 
should  be  the  program.  Provide  plenty 
of  clean  water  and  the  usual  amount  of 
green  feed. 

Where  condensed  milk  is  used,  we 
recommend  the  birds  be  given  mash  and 
scratch  grain  without  regard  to  amounts 
or  proportions  of  either,  but  that  they 
be  given  all  the  condensed  milk  they  will 
consume,  either  as  it  comes  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  or  diluted  with  enough  water  to  make 
it  creamy ;  where  the  “cream"  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  earthenware  two-piece  fountains 
should  be  used. 

On  farms  where  liquid  milk  is  used,  no 
mash  should  be  provided.  The  birds 
should  be  given  all  the  milk  they  will 
consume  and  scratch  grain  twice  a  day. 
Green  stuff  should  be  provided  as  usual. 

In  the  feeding  of  such  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  milk,  rapid  growth  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  therefore  this  practice  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  more  than  four  weeks.  The 
program  should  begin  when  the  chicks  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old  or  at  any  later 


This  means  clean  brooder  houses,  isola¬ 
tion  of  sick  chickens,  burning  of  dead 
chickens  and  plowing  of  yards. — D.  H. 
Horton,  Supervisor,  Egg-laying  Contest. 

*  *  *  *  4c 

During  the  nineteenth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  4,643  eggs  or  66.3  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  and  is  10.9  per  cent 
higher  than  production  for  the  nineteenth 
week  of  the  fourth  Farmingdale  contest. 
The  birds  have  laid  a  total  of  49,004 
eggs ;  this  is  1,763  more  eggs  than  were 
laid  during  the  first  19  weeks  of  the 
previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Pinecrest 
Orchards,  R.  I.  Reds,  59;  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  R.  I.  Reds,  57 ;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
B.  P.  Rocks,  57 ;  Eugene  Delamarter,  W . 
L.,  56 ;  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L., 
56;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  W.  L.,  56;  E.  E. 
Chamberlain,  W.  L .,  55. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
809 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  743 ;  Kilbourn 
Poultry  Farm,  731 ;  Sunnyside  Farm, 
730 ;  Five-Point  Leghorn  Farm,  698 ; 
Eugene  Delamarter,  695. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  752 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
693  ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  671 ; 
Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  645. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chiclc- 
eries,  Inc.,  547 ;  Ontario  Agri.  College, 
479. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Ellen  Day 
Ilanken,  450. 

*  #  *  #  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Breed  squaba  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millioua.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  iso2  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn),  Barred  Rock*  and  R,  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years'  hatching  experience.  If  you 
v  aut  good  chicks  at  moderate  prioee  write 
us  before  ordering. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.80;  Alee  4  to  5 
week*  old  Leghorn  Chicks,  8i»o  «ach. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop,  Sergeants ville,  N.  J, 

Member  International  Baby  Chioh  Association . 

CHICKS 

That  Grow  From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 
CATALOG  FREE. 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flooks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  pnrent  stock 
insure  suooess  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Writ*  for  Circular  “If'  and  prioe  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick 
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The  following  top  wholesale  prives  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  34c ;  brown,  31c ;  medium,  30c. 


Open-minded  Old  Lady  :  “Well,  now, 
if  you  ask  me,  I  think  short  dresses  are 
nothing  but  good  common  sense.”  Flap¬ 
per  :  “Gosh,  somebody  has  to  spoil  every¬ 
thing  !” — Life. 


BACK  OF 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  under 
traps  were  heavy  producers  of  chalk  white 
eggs,  no  breeder  being  used  whose  eggs 
did  not  average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Vitality  the  first  consideration. 

CERTIFIED— BLOOD  TESTED 
ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  Only 

The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

March  .  .  $25.00  per  hundred! 
1st  half  Apr.  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15,  $20.00  per  hundred 
May  ...  $17.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc.. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N .  J. 


Where  will  you  huy  your 

LEGHORN  CHICKS? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no 
better  than  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy 
right  now.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with, 
anything  less  than 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultry  man. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
tli6  poultry  business.  See  our  large 
birds  lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands 
of  pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If 
you  can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our 
80- page  catalog  that  describes  our  plant 
and  methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  de¬ 
pendable  stock  this  year  that  will 
live  and  grow,  such  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 


LORD 

67  Forest  St. 


FARMS 

Methuen,  Mass. 
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Stariihg  in  the  Capon 
Business 

I  -wish  to  specialize  in  capons  along 
with  some  egg' production.  Do  you  think 
I  could  purchase  from  some  of  the 
hatcheries  young  cockerels,  and  at  what 
price 'could  I  purchase  them  according  to 
their  age.  that  is,  up'  to  8  or  10  weeks  old? 
Which  .  is"  the  better  investriiept,  to  put 
the  same  amount  pf  money  (purchase 
price)  in  dayrold  ,  chicks  for  £ggs  or  for 
male  birds  for  caponizing  as  above  men¬ 
tioned?  It  is  also  my  intention  to  rent 
a  piece  of  land  in  tlie  right' location,  say 
about  an  acre?  where'  water  is  conven¬ 
ient,'  and  put  up  portable  buildings  there¬ 
on,  both  for  living  quarters  and  for  Stock, 
etc.  I  would  like  to  know  the  landlord’s 
and  tenant’s  privileges  in  regard  to  the 
erection  of  portable  buildings.  Of  course 
it  is  iny '  intention  to  get  an  option  to 
purchase  the  land  should  I  be  successful 
in  the  business.  ’  ‘  ’  T.  K. 

Utica,  N.'  Yl  ' 1 

While  it  would  undoubtedly  be  quite 
possible  to  purchase  cockerels  at  about 
the  age  at  which  they  are  disposed  of  as. 
broilers  and  keep  them  until  old  enough1 
to  caponize,  you  should  be  located  for  this 
purpose  in  a  section  where  the  larger 
breeds  are  kept.  In  those  sections  that 
have  as  the  chief  poultry  industry  the 
supplying  of  white  eggs  to  the  New  York 
market,  the.  smaller  breeds  of  fowls,  not 
suited  to; capon  production,  predominate.- 
If  in'  one  of  the  New  England  States,  for 
instance,  where,  the  heavier  breeds  are 
very  largely  kept,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
you  could '  purchase  cockerels  at  their 
value'  as  brdilers,  this,  of  c.oprse,  varying 
with  the  rseason. 

I  cannot  advise  such  a  venture  in  capon 
production,  however.  The  cost  of  ■  pro¬ 
ducing  a  capon  is  so  great  that  it  requires 
special  advantages  to  make  it  at  all 
profitable.  It  is  true  that  they  bring 
good  prices  upon  the  market,  but  they  • 
also  cost  a  great  deal  to  raise,  being 
heavy  consumers  of  high-priced  grains. 
As  a  side  issue  to  other  poultry  work, 
they  may,  perhaps,  be  profitable,  but;  I 
should  not  start  a  capon  farm. 

|  My  understanding  of  the  New  York 
Sjtjate  law  governing  real  estate  is  that 
buildings  set  upon  permanent  founda¬ 
tions,  as  of  stone  or  concrete,  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  land,  while  those  placed 
upon  foundations  that  are  obviously  tem¬ 
porary  do  not.  I  presume  that  something 
may  also'  depend  upon  the  character  ;of 
the  building,  whether  of  such  nature  that 
the  intent  to  move  it  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  or  whether,  like  a  barn  or  ice 
house,  removal  is  not  customary.  I  can¬ 
not  quote  you  the  law  in  this  matter, 
however,  and  suggest  that  you  add  to  any 
Cental  contract  specific  provisions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  any  buildings  that  you  in¬ 
tend  to  erect.  M.  B.  D. 


method  of  i-feeding  is  the  right  method.; 
Aiid  ybt,  some  feed  grdin  from  hoppers 
and  get  results  comparable  with  those  of 
the  others  who  believe  such  feeding  to  be 
entirely  wrong.  Personally,  the  exercisers 
seem  ' more  reasonable  to  me  but  I  recall 
the  fact  that  many  dairymen  keep  their 
cows  closely  confined  to  stables  and  get 
at  least  as  good  production  as  do  those; 
whp  tuYfi'  the  herd  out  each  day.  I  am 

'  •  I  •  rf  l  . .  •  t  'it  \‘.I,  : 

not  prepared  to  pronounce  positively  be- 
;  tween  these  opposed  ideas.  M.  B.  D. 


Exercise  for  Hens 

When  visiting  a  number  of  White 
Leghorn  poultry  farms  in  the  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  section  a  short  time  ago,  I  noticed 
that  practically  all  were  self-feeding 
scratch  in  hoppers  to  their  laying  pul¬ 
lets.  That  is,  they  were  putting  about 
14  lbs.  of  scratch  per  100  birds  in  the 
hoppers  each  morning.  The  scratch  was 
almost  all  cracked  corn,  about  400  of 
corn  to  1  bushel  wheat.  The  birds  on 
farms  using  this  method  were  exception¬ 
ally  heavy,  running  about  a  pound  over 
the  average.  Some  were  using  cod  liver 
qil,  others  not.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  manner  of  feeding?  J.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  one  successful  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding  poultry  and  no  one  ration 
superior  to  all  others.  The  necessity  of 
inducing  .exercise  by  feeding  whole  grain 
in  deep  litter  has  long  been  .  one  of  the 
chief  tenets  of  instructors  in  poultry 
feeding,  and  yet  there  is  great  probability 
that  the  belief  in  this  necessity  arose 
ifrom  the  preconceived  idea  that  abundant 
jexercise  upon  the  part  of  any  animal  is 
'necessary  to  good  health  rather  than  from 
any  demonstration  in  actual  practice  of 
such  necessity  in  the  poultry  yard. 

The  -  fact  is,  we  get  ideas  from  one 
source^  and  another  and  hold  tightly  to 
them  as  unquestionable  truths,  then  carry 
them  into  various  fields  and  base  our  ac¬ 
tions  upon  them.  We  reason,  exercise 
is  necessary  to  health,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  hen  be  healthy,  feeding  grain  in  deep 
litter  enforces  exercise,  therefore  this 


Possibility  in  Meat  Poultry 

.A  friend  is  considering  poultry  for 
meat.  •  My  experience  has  been  entirely 
with  egg  production  so  I  do  not'feel  com¬ 
petent  to  advise  him  and  would  much  ap¬ 
preciate  your,  advice.  Personally  it  looks 
dangerous  to  me.  Egg  producers  have  to 
do  more  careful' planning  than  formerly, 
and  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
meat  'end  was  less  profitable.  H.  H.  H.  < 

We  have  felt  for  sometime  that  it 
,  might  be  possible  under  certain  conditions 
to  make1  quite  a  success  in  raising  poul¬ 
try  for  meat.  Most  poultrymen  have 
plunged  into  egg,  production  so  thorough¬ 
ly  that  the  business  is  being  overdone 
and  the  hens  usually  kept  for  laying  are 
not  of  the  size  and  quality  that  make 
them  very  satisfactory  for  meat.  Such 
meat  production  would  hardly  pay  on 
small  farms  where  the  birds  .  must  be 
closely  confined.  It  is  a  business  for. 
large  farms  and  cheap  land  where  it  is 
possible  to  obtain'  .a  good-sized  range. 
Such  breeds  as  the  Black  Jersey  Giants 
or-  a  strain  of  large  Plymouth  Rocks 
ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

Birds  could  be  hatched  either,  under 
hens  or  in  incubators  as  desired.  When 
they  are  about  as  large  as  robins  they 
are  turned  loose  to  range  for  them- 
selves  and  they,  are  largely  hopper-fed  on 
a  good  growing- :  mash. :  We  know  of  a 
number  of  cas^s  where  buckwheat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  similar  grains  are  grown  broad¬ 
cast.  When  they  are  right  the  .hens  are 
turned  into  the”fieH  and  are  left  to  har¬ 
vest  the  .grain.  '  .  ... 

;  Small  patches,  oft  rape  or  clover  are 
'  also  provided  1  for  ?  the  birds.  They  run 
over  a  large  range,  and  may  perhaps  get 
one-third  of  their  feed  out  of  the  seeds- 
and  insects  which  they  pick  up  here  and 
there.  When  prbperly  fed  they  turn  up 
in  the  Fall  in  good  size  and  flesh.  The 
best  of  them  are  selected  for  next  year’s 
breeding,  while  the  rest  are  sold  prompt¬ 
ly  for  meat,  purposes. 

In  some  cases  ahout  half  of  .  the  cock¬ 
erels  are  caponized  at  the  proper  time  and 
should,  of  course,  add  quite  a  little  to  the 
income.  We  know  of  one  case  ,  where- 
some  years  ago  a  farmer  attempted  to 
keep  White  Leghorns  in  this  way.  They 
ran  all  over  the  farm,  but  the  trouble 
was  that  the  hawks  were  very  bad  and 
cleaned  up  too  many  of  the  chickens.  The 
farmer  was.  an  experimenter  and  he 
bought  a  number  of  fighting  gamecocks 
and  bred  them  to  the  Leghorns.  This 
produced  a  little  larger  bird  and  a  hen 
with  a  quarrelsome  fighting  disposition. 
The  farmer  told  us  that  they  practically 
kept  the  crows  and  hawks  away.  lie  says 
he  lias  actually  seen  one  of  these  half- 
bred  birds  fly  up  into  the  air  and  ac¬ 
tually  meet  a  crow,  or  a  young  hawk, 
half  way — frequently  driving  them  off. 

These  half-bred  birds  were  a  little 
larger  than  the  Leghorns.  They  did  not 
lay  as  many  eggs,  but  their  meat  was 
superior  and  being  such  excellent  rang¬ 
ers  they  gave  a  profit.  We  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  breed  some  of  this  game 
blood  into  many,  of  our  present  breeds 
and  in  that  way  obtain  a  bird  that 
would  live  on  the  range  successfully  and 
give  good  returns  through  a  fair  yield  of 
egg  and  very  fine  carcass  meat.  M.  B.  D. 


Young  Alston  had  come  from  his  up- 
country  home  to  visit  his  Charleston  rel¬ 
atives.  On  being  driven  around  the  city, 
sightseeing,'  he  noticed  the  white  stones  at 
the  street  corners.1  “What’s  those  things, 
Auntie?”  he  asked.  “Silent  policemen, 
dear,”  said  Auntie  absently.  “Why, 
Auntie,”  exclaimed  Alston  in  a  shocked 
little  voice,  “do  th^y  bury  all  the  police¬ 
men  in  the  middle,  of  the  street?”  — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


Try  this 
Simple  Way  of 
Controlling  Round  Worms 


■pULLY  one-half  of  the  diseased  chickens  received  for  examination  at  the  New 
A  Jersey  Agricultural  College  are  infested  with  round  worms.  Your  flock  may 
be  suffering--' from  Worms,  without  your  knowing  it. 

The  easiest  and  safest /way  to  keep  your  flock  free  from  this  profit-destroying 
pest  is  to  feed 

C.B.P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 
Guaranteed  High  Nicotine  Content 

How  to  Free  Poultry  from  Round  Worms 

Simply  mix  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  with  every  100  lbs.  of 
mash  and  feed  as  usual.  This  method  is  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
practical  poultrymen  as  the  simplest  and  most  effective  preventive  and  remedy  for  i 
round  worms  in  poultry.  It  is  also  an  effective  Lice  Powder. 


Send  $1.00  for  Trial  Bag 


wv  <V 
V 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  with  check  or  dollar  bill.  We’ll  send 
you  postpaid,  within  the  first  3  parcel  post  zones,  a  10-lb.  Trial  Bag  of 
C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder,  enough  for  500  lbs.  of 
mash.  Hail  the  Coupon  today  and  protect  your  flock  in  this  easy  in- 
expensive  way.  100  lbs.  for  $4  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Free  pam- 
phlet  explains,  how  .C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  ^ 

rids  flocks  of  pests,  external  and  internal.  Write  for  a  copy. 

C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  used  ex-  ^ 

tensively  by  Horticulturists  on  flowers,  orchards  and  *  -<- 

vegetable  gardens,  as  a  duster,  to  eliminate  soft 
bOdied  insects.  Full  information  given  on  request.  ^ 
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CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R  Lancaster,  Penna.  ^ 
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INdianheaD 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


AND 


PULLETS 


VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
•  setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

1ND1ANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Kerr  White  Leghorns 

take  highest  honors  in 
leading  contests 


At  this  year’s  Storrs’  Egg- 
laying  Contest  the  Kerr  White 
Leghorn  Pen  stands  above  all 
other  entries  (140  pens)  on 
March  6th,  with  a  lay  of  922 
eggs.  This  is  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  record  for  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  five  large  eastern 
contests.  This  record  was  made 
in  winter  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  highest. 

Kerr  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 


breeders.  No  matter  what  breed  you 
favor,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  Kerr 
Chicks.  Brothers  and  sons  of  Kerr 
high-record  birds  have  been  heading 
our  special  matings  flocks  for  five 
years.  Find  out  how  you  can  introduce 
such  stock  into  your  flocks — write  for 
full  information  about  Kerr  Chicks. 

Send  for  Free  Book  now 

“How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year” 
fully  illustrated  fact- 
book  which  will  he 
mailed  to  you  free  of 
charge  upon  request. 

We  will  also  send  our 
latest  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


is  a 


Reds  also  rank  high  in  competition 
with  the  entries  of  leading  specialty 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Address  Department  9 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answei*ed  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  interested  in  your  comments  on 
the  distribution  of  merchandise  without 
the  same  being  ordered,  as  in  the  case  of 
Necktie  Tyler.  The  latest  to  come  in  is 
a  package  of  remedies  from  The  H.  &  S. 
Distributing  Co.  of  270  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  This  consists  of  a  two-ounce 
bottle  of  some  kind  of  liniment  and  a  jar 
of  ointment,  worth  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
in  any  drug  store,  for  which  they  request 
$1.  If  everybody  would  act  on  your  sug¬ 
gestion  and  not  send  this  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  back,  these  people  would  soon 
be  out  of  business.  R*  I*  E. 

Sooner  or  later  country  people  will  be 
obliged  to  adopt  our  plan  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  sending  of  merchandise  that  has 
not  been  ordered.  Otherwise  the  practice 
will  become  such  a  nuisance  that  half 
one’s  time  will  be  employed  returning 
goods.  The  practice  violates  no  postal  law 
at  present,  but  a  law  should  be  enacted 
to  stop  it.  “Don’t  return  and  don’t  pay 
for  goods  sent  you  unordered.” 

I  ordered  nursery  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $15  from  William  C.  Moore  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.  Since  ordering  we  had 
a  chance  to  sell  our  farm  and  I  wrote 
asking  them  would  they  please  cancel  my 
order  as  we  were  renting  in  town,  and 
had  no  place  to  plant  them.  They  wrote 
back  saying  that  they  would  ship  the 
stock,  and  if  I  wasn’t  there  to  receive 
them  they  would  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  and  collect.  Would  you 
please  advise  me  in  this  matter.  T.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Newark, 
N.  Y.  concerns  selling  by  the  agency  sys¬ 
tem.  There’s  an  element  of  a  “hold  up” 
in  this  attitude  of  agency  houses  that  is 
no  credit  to  the  industry.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  not  all  the  nursery  houses 
employing  agents  employ  such  methods. 
We  doubt  that  any  jury  would  render  a 
judgment  for  the  nursery  concern  under 
the  circumstances  as  outlined  in  the 
above. 

We  read  your  page  about  the  first 
thing  when  we  receive  our  paper.  It 
certainly  is  a  lot  of  help  and  has  an¬ 
swered  many  questions  for  us  concerning 
various  companies.  But  why  don’t  you 
say  something  about  these  “endless  chain 
letters”  that  are  being  sent  through  the 
country?  I  am  enclosing  one  I  received. 
I  have  never  sent  them  on  and  cannot 
trace  any  “hard  luck”  as  the  result  either. 
Where  did  this  idea  originate  and  what 
is  there  to  it?  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  say  something  about  it 
in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  for  I  believe  that 
is  read  everywhere.  MRS.  J.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  several 
times  on  the  subject  of  chain  letters.  We 
consider  them  an  abomination  and  nuis¬ 
ance  and  as  a  rule  they  are  merely  the 
product  of  an  irrational  mind.  The  only 
thing  to  do  with  such  communications  is 
to  put  them  in  the  fire  as  fast  as  they  are 
received. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  National 
Automobile  Service  Corp.,  Broad  St.  at 
Thomas,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  413  Market 
St.,  Camden,  N.  J.?  I  have  some  friends 
who  have  joined  and  have  some  kind  of 
policy ;  now  ask  me  to  go  in  also.  E.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of 
these  “service  contracts”  at  least  100 
times.  These  contracts  are  not  an  “in¬ 
surance  policy”  as  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter  assumes.  Regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract,  they  afford  the 
holder  no  protection  or  service  because 
the  company  has  no  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It’s  an  easy  money  scheme — pure 
and  simple. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  inclosed  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Burgess  Seed  Co.? 

New  York.  A-  H-  L- 

The  advertisement  in  question  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  large  list  of  publications, 
which  papers,  it  must  be  remarked 
show  little  knowledge  of  horticulture; 
otherwise  the  publications  have  little  re¬ 
gard  for  their  readers’  interests.  Prof. 
Hedrick  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  might  well  be 
considered  an  authority  on  such  things. 
Here  is  what  Prof.  Hedrick  says  of 
these  so-called  novelties  in  writing  one  of 
the  publications  publishing  this  advertis¬ 
ing  : 


The  tree  strawberry  is  a  worthless 
raspberry.  No  grapes  ever  grew  in  tree 
form  as  depicted  in  your  illustration  of 
the  man  high  up  on  a  ladder  picking 
grapes.  The  wonder  bush  cherry  and  the 
garden  huckleberry  are  nearly  worthless 
weeds.  The  vine  peach,  yellow  garden 
pear  and  red  garden  pear  are  all  toma¬ 
toes — sold  by  most  seedsmen  as  such.  The 
yard  long  bean  is  a  subtropical  plant, 
and  has  no  value  as  an  esculent.  The 
snake  cucumber  does  not  exist  as  your 
advertisement  pictures  it.  The  ground 
almond  is  a  rather  common  and  scarcely 
edible  nut,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  ever 
knew  the  plant  to  produce  200  or  300 
nuts  in  a  year.  The  banana  muskmelon 
is  scarcely  edible.  The  giant  radish  at¬ 
tains  large  size,  but  no  one  in  America 
ever  saw  one  weighing  25  pounds. 

Several  letters  have  come  to  me  asking 
about  these  plants,  and  probably  have  to 
every  experiment  station  in  the  country. 
No  doubt  teachers  of  agriculture  all  over 
America,  lecturers  in  Granges,  and  farm¬ 
ers  generally  are  either  laughing  at  the 
paper  printing  the  advertising  or  de¬ 
nouncing  it,  as  this  advertisement  may 
strike  them.  Certainly  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  farming  knows  the  character 
of  the  plants  you  are  advertising,  as 
their  worthlessness  has  been  shown  up 
time  and  time  again  in  the  rural  press. 

Prof.  Hedrick  confirms  in  detail  the 
information  published  regarding  these 
“novelties”  in  March  12  issue.  Maple 
City  Nurseries,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  is  an¬ 
other  concern  promoting  these  worthless 
plants. 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  collect 
money  that  is  owed  to  the  workers  of  the 
Elk  Knitting  Co.,  54  W.  21st  St.,  New 
York.  They  owe  me  the  sum  of  $2.75. 
Please  send  your  bill  to  me  if  you  can 
collect  it,  and  will  be  obliged.  S.  R.  T. 

Maine. 

I  have  not  received  a  check  or  any  ad; 
justment  from  the  Elk  Knitting  Co.  since 
I  sent  them  a  shipment  of  four  dozen 
bootees,  at  90  cents  per  dozen,  which 
amounts  to  $3.60  without  the  postage. 
Have  not  heard  one  word  from  them  so 
far.  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  can  do  anything  with  them. 

New  York.  mbs.  h.  e.  S. 

We  could  not  collect  these  accounts. 
With  the  record  as  stated  above  by  our 
subscribers  we  can  only  advise  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  no  work  for  this  concern.  The 
amount  is  small,  but  country  people  who 
do  such  work  in  spare  time  do  it  for  the 
little  revenue  there  is  in  it  to  buy  com¬ 
forts  or  necessities  for  themselves. 

If  the  Elk  Knitting  Company  concern 
is  willing  to  stand  on  a  record  of  this 
kind  they  convict  themselves  of  bad  faith 
with^  their  workers,  and  certainly  do  not 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
justice  and  truth  of  our  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  work-at-home  proposi¬ 
tions  is  warranted  when  reports  such  as 
these  come  to  us. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Lydon  Manufacturing  Co.,  180 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.?  They 
sent  a  set  of  eight  spark  plugs  which  I 
never  ordered.  I  took  the  plugs  home  and 
have  them  yet.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  got  a  letter  telling  me  to  put  the  plugs 
in  my  engine  and  try  them  for  30  days 
free  trial,  and  if  I  did  not  like  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  plug  on  the  market  I 
was  to  send  the  plugs  back.  I  did  not 
try  them  or  even  take  them  out  of  the 
boxes  they  came  in,  and  the  other  day  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  auditing  department 
telling  that  I  owe  them  $8,  and  they  also 
claim  that  it  is  past  due  now  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  that  they  are  going  to  collect  it 
if  I  don’t  send  money.  I  did  not  order 
these  plugs.  What  do  you  advise  me  to 
do?  I  don’t  care  about  paying  17  cents 
postage  that  it  takes  to  send  the  two  sets 
of  spark  plugs  back  when  I  did  not  order 
them.  R-  S.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Chicago  concern  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  cheap  necktie  concerns  to  sell 
spark  plugs.  Our  advice  to  the  subscriber 
is  to  keep  the  spark  plugs  until  Lydon 
Mfg.  Co.  send  a  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  for  them.  This  subscriber  is 
under  no  obligation  either  to  send  the 
spark  plugs  back  or  to  pay  for  them,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  use  them.  He  will  be 
threatened  with  legal  action,  but  he  need 
have  no  concern  regarding  such  threats. 
Unless  farm  people  refuse  to  be  bulldozed 
in  this  way,  they  will  be  flooded  with  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  for  which  they  have 
no  use.  No  reputable  concern  will  send 
out  goods  that  are  not  ordered. 

Would  you  advise  me  whether  the 
American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
reliable?  I  would  like  to  sell  seeds  for 
them  and  earn  a  nice  premium.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  regard  the  American  Seed 
Company  as  reliable  or  trustworthy,  nor 
do  we  recommend  anyone  to  buy  “pre¬ 
mium  seeds.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  ac¬ 
cepts  such  advertising. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  V 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE . 


I  F^YSEST  POSSIBLE  QUAUTV 

^LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE, 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST, 

We  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  In  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint 
furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can 
offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING. 
THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Orange  for  53  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
us  send  you  our  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Us.  Do  It  Now.  We  Can  Save  You  Money. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  me. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1 842 
No.  24-8  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


NATO) 

HOLLOW  TILE  SILOS 

ROT-PROOF,  WIND  PROOF.  PRACTICAL 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
NATIONAL-  FIRE-PRGi)l:ING-COMPANY 

General  OJpeet:  Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


necessities- 


INDIANA  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Silos  are 
the  recognized  leaders.  They  save  their  cost 
many  times  over  by  providing  better  feed, 
stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef  produc. 
tion.  HOOSIER  Wood  Brooders  provide  ideal 
housing  for  chicks.  Scientifically  designed. 
Built  of  staves  S3 
inches  thick.  Warm, 
sanitary.  Buy  now  for 
low  price  and  fast 
delivery.  Big  oppor. 
tunity  for  agents. 

^  ,  _HO  OSIER 

-  Bldg.  Tile  &  Silo  Co. 

...  ^pt.  N  8 

-*  Albany  Indiana 


ND  Af 
S  LO 


CLAUD 

PTOTILf 

-silo; 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sts. 31  Middletown,  O. 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 

Every  potato  grower  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stand."  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
— combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puta  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IKON  AGE 
Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 

Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Makes 
OLD 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 
Like  Newi 


STOW* 

That  Leak 


You  can  atop  the  leaks  on  your 
'buildings — make  your  old  roof  last 
'years  longer  at  one  tenth  the  cost  of 
a  new  roof  by  applying  BROWN’S 
ROOF  SAVER.  Comes  all  ready  to  use 
— applyit  withbrush  we  supply.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  stop  the  Ieaks.no  matterhow 
badly  roof  is  worn.  Write  for  free 
Catalog  and  LOW  FACTOR* 
FREIGHT  PAID  prices. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dapt.  4330  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 

_  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  El—  St.,Quiacy, 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach, 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  82.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O,  P.  UOltOAN,  Ugr.,  168  Urimes  Street,  FAIKFIELI),  IOWA 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  ‘‘The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, *nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ilouseworker  about  April  1;  fruit 
farm,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  kitchen 
work  and  dining  room,  no  laundry;  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  please  state  salary  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  Protestants;  man 
handy-man;  wife  to  cook;  apply,  stating 
wages  expected  to  WM.  VERNON  MELIIADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm  in  Eastern  New  York;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  boarders  taken;  never  more 
than  14  people.  ADVERTISER  1939,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  as  attendant  in  private  sanatorium  for 
mental  patients,  also  to  do  gardening  and 
lawn  work,  etc.;  $60  per  month,  board  and 
laundry;  apply  with  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  year  round  position 
as  teamster;  for  particulars  write  JAMES 
COFFIN,  Siasconset,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  useful  man  for  Long  Island  coun¬ 
try  place;  keep  one  cow,  100  chickens,  vege¬ 
table,  flower  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  knowledge 
simple  machinery  necessary;  married,  Protes¬ 
tant;  all  year  position;  unfurnished  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  light,  heat,  1  qt.  milk,  vege¬ 
tables  given;  wages  $100.  ADVERTISER  1967, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
no  dairy,  to  live  in  good  tenant  house  or  board 
with  us;  wife  to  assist  with  housework.  MOR¬ 
RIS  JARRETT,  No.  51,  Horsham,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1,  competent  gardener;  wife 
to  board  help;  no  small  children;  gentleman’s 
estate,  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER 
1965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GAMEKEEPER  wanted;  single  man,  experienced 
pheasant  raiser;  good  wages  to  suitable  man. 
GLENMERE  GAME  FARM,  Chester,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED  at  once,  single  dairyman,  age  35  or 
40;  good  wages  to  right  man  and  board;  up- 
to-date  plant;  make  butter,  cheese  and  bottle 
milk.  BOX  115,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  must 
have  experience.  FRED  A.  BOWEN,  Holley, 
N.  Y.  903—12. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant,  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  right  wages  to  reliable  party; 
state  experience  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — High-class  boardinghouse  near  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  30  guests;  wholesome,  plain  cooking 
desired;  $80.  H.  B.  PICKERING,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 


W  ANTED  at  once,  experienced,  honest  man 
(preferably  German),  married,  with  grown  chil¬ 
dren,  to  operate  167  acres,  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
for  half;  first  half  year  $30  monthly  extra;  80 
cultivation,  50  pastures,  3  parts,  balance  forest; 
plenty  water;  C  acres  big  black  raspberries,  500 
grapes  fruit  trees;  no  milking;  silo;  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  Sampson  tractor,  2  horses;  raise  sugar 
corn;  seed  houses;  big  profit;  fine  house,  10 
rooms,  partly  furnished;  two  barns;  act  quick; 
owner  manufacturer.  RICHARD  REIMANN, 
7240  Bingham  Street,  Burholme,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work,  year 
around;  good  home  preferred  to  big  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener  for  small  country 
place,  where  one  man  is  kept,  with  extra  man 
when  needed;  excellent  modern  cottage  for  small 
family;  good  wages;  only  very  best  references 
considered.  P.  O.  BOX  207,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farmhand,  experienced,  single  man, 
good  dry  milker,  generally  useful;  private  es¬ 
tate;  reference;  $60  and  board;  steady.  Address 
SUPT.,  Box  81,  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  neat  American  or  English 
couple;  man's  wages  $65,  quarters  at  garage, 
electricity,  some  running  water;  man,  care  of 
two  cows,  keep  grounds  about  house  in  perfect 
order,  work  in  garden,  carry  water,  ice,  wood, 
stove,  care  of  furnace;  wife  to  arrange  two 
rooms,  two  bathrooms  daily,  assist  waitress 
week-ends,  churn  about  eight  pounds  butter 
weekly,  in  Winter  perhaps  for  two  months  to 
cook  for  owner  week-ends;  wife  paid  by  hour; 
steady  position;  wood  for  one  stove;  no  other 
privileges:  lonely  country,  two  miles  from 

Germantown.  Address  MRS.  ROBERT  R.  LIV¬ 
INGSTON,  Germantown,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  15,  married  man  on  poultry 
and  general  farm  in  Connecticut;  house  with 
all  improvements  and  furniture  furnished;  farm- 
bred  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2035,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  30  cows.  Write 
TOBIAS  DUNKELBERGER,  Paxinos,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man  for  small  farm;  reliable,  honest,  i 
good  driver  for  Ford  truck  and  horse;  no  ex¬ 
cessive  smoker;  best  of  home;  state  salary  in 
first  letter.  O.  C.  PRASSE,  Prince  Bay,  S. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  by  reliable,  experienced,  middle-aged 
man,  position  as  shepherd  with  reliable  party; 
hot-house  lambs  a  specialty;  can  give  the  best 
of  references.  Apply  to  W.  H.  WARD,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 

WANTED — Two  women  or  couple  to  do  the 
work  of  household,  in  the  country,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  all  modern  conveniences,  per¬ 
manent  position  and  good  home  for  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  2042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRONIC  case  by  practical  nurse.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  wants  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  requiring  thorough  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  all  branches  purebred  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  who  desires  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  near  New  York  City;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  particulars;  steady  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  farmer,  two  children,  wishes 
position  fruit,  general  farm:  New  Jersey; 
write  information.  GUSTAV  SCHLITZ,  R.  D. 

3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted,  single,  for  commercial 
poultry  farm;  state  experience  and  wages; 
Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2043,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman,  educated  American;  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  no  children;  poultry  spe¬ 
cialty,  accounting,  secretarial  work;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

W ANTED — Single  young  dairyman,  good  milker, 
to  take  care  of  2  to  3  cows,  calf,  chickens, 
sheep  and  little  garden  work;  must  be  clean, 
neat,  reliable  and  good  habits;  for  new  private 
place  on  Long  Island;  up-to-date  installations; 
good  room  with  bath,  good  opportunity  to  a 
right  man;  give  all  information,  age,  nationali¬ 
ty,  references  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter, 
give  photo  if  possible.  Address  R.  GUEX,  Box 
312,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  job  to  cook  for  help  on  a  farm  or 
an  estate;  American,  white,  age  50.  reference 
A-l.  FRED  MITCHELL,  Box  12,  Selden,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  a  modern  fruit 
and  poultry  farm.  JACK  LIND,  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  wanted  to  take  charge  of  a 
dairy  farm  which  is  conducted  in  connection 
with  a  liberal  boarding  school  for  boys  and 
girls;  two  men  already  on  farm;  scientific  train¬ 
ing  required,  with  several  years’  experience; 
manager  would  be  on  school  faculty;  salary  dis¬ 
cussed  with  likely  candidates;  write  details  of 
training  and  experience.  HENRY  R.  LINVILLE, 
Co-Director  Manumit  School,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  with  small  family,  wish 
position  as  caretakers  on  gentleman's  country 
place  or  farm  help  boarding-house;  wife  first- 
class  cook  and  housekeeper;  man  farmer-garden¬ 
er;  have  references.  ADVERTISER  2020,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  mother’s  helper,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion;  refined,  experienced  woman;  good  butter- 
maker,  cook,  poultry  woman;  country  preferred 
but  will  go  city;  salary  $75.  ADVERTISER 
2028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

year  work  for  reliable  man;  write  fully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — May  1,  in  pleasant  town,  Western 
New  York,  reliable  woman  or  girl  for  general 
housework;  laundry  done  out;  good  wages;  two 
in  family.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2047,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  work  taking  care  of 
children  and  assisting  with  housework  in 
Christian  home;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of 
housework  and  very  fond  of  children;  wages  $20 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  2029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  to  work  on  farm 
and  do  general  housework;  experienced;  good 
references  required;  good  salary  for  willing 
workers.  ADVERTISER  2049,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  good  habits,  desires  position  on 
poultry  and  fruit  farm  in,  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  to  make  lawn,  garden,  be  gen¬ 
erally  handy;  woman  to  do  family  housework; 
excellent  living  quarters,  good  food,  permanent; 
state  references,  experience  and  salary  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2050,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

ANXIOUSLY  wanting  permanent  position,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  single,  white,  American,  strictly 
temperate,  highly  intelligent,  best  character, 
habits;  raise  100  barrels  quality  potatoes  acre, 
flowers,  etc. ;  want  $65-$85  month,  full  board, 
comfortably  large  room;  bricklayer,  useful,  etc. 
FARMER  GEORGE,  20  Madison,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.  Tell  hours,  facts,  truths. 

WANTED — Single  gardener,  willing,  industrious, 
good  character  and  habits;  understand  per¬ 
ennials,  flower  beds,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  capa¬ 
ble  take  charge  of  small  greenhouse;  state  qual¬ 
ifications  or  call  for  interview.  MEADOW 
FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  teamster,  dairyman,  poul¬ 
tryman,  chauffeur,  truck  or  tractor,  or  private 
estate  work.  ADVERTISER  2031,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  flock  man,  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  have  brooder  experience  and  will¬ 
ing  worker;  good  opening  for  suitable  man.  A. 
C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HONEST,  reliable  man  and  wife  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  no  children;  prefer  furnished  house;  con¬ 
sider  to  board  farm  help  or  wife  to  work  in 
house;  please  state  details  in  first  letter;  can 
give  reference.  JOHN  STOCKING,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Middletown,  Maromas,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  man,  married,  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  small  modern  farm;  good  milk¬ 
er,  quick  worker,  handy  man;  year  around  posi¬ 
tion;  $90,  cottage,  privileges;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  references.  BOX  103,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  general  housekeeper  for 
farm  boardinghouse,  first  class;  one  son.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  31;  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  Cornell  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  man,  good  milker,  general  work, 
small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 

REAL  opportunity,  share  farmer  desired;  60 
acres  in  market  garden  section;  joins  small 
community  near  Freehold;  school  on  farm;  new 
7-room  house.  ELLWOOD  DOUGLASS,  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  strong,  German,  inexperienced 
but  willing  to  work,  wants  position  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  2039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  aged  36,  with  small  family,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  of  high-class  farm 
where  production  counts;  thorough  scientific 
training  and  life-time  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  modern  farming;  successful  with 
dairy,  poultry  and  Alfalfa;  highest  credentials. 
ADVERTISER  2053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

THOROUGHLY  qualified,  successful  farm-dairy 
manager;  tie  down  to  high-class  position; 
scienced,  practical;  sterling  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  help,  age  26,  industrious  and  reliable, 
German;  10  years’  experience  and  agricultural 
knowledge.  Write  ESAN,  239  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager,  experienced  all  branches,  es¬ 
pecially  the  breeding  and  handling  of  live 
stock.  ADVERTISER  1960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  dairyman  desires  position;  care  5-10 
cows  with  butter  making  preferred;  wages 
$75;  references.  ADVERTISER  2048,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager;  can  handle  all 
details;  years  of  experience.  ADVERTISER 
1961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  24,  American,  desires  light  work 
on  farm,  estate;  expert  car  driver;  wages 
secondary.  ADVERTISER  2051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER  of  stock  farm,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  FARM  manager  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  building  up  large  stock  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married; 
life  experience  all  branches;  capable,  references. 
ADVERTISER  2052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  OR  before  May  1,  farm  manager  would  like 
to  connect  with  farm  where  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  would  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1964, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  28,  good  worker,  wishes  job  farm,  es¬ 
tate  or  with  contractor;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  (no  chil¬ 
dren)  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  man  good 
gardener,  lawns  and  poultry  (no  cows) ;  wife 
will  assist  at  housework  or  cook;  references; 
permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  1992,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager,  years  successful  handling 
all  branches  of  farm  and  estate  work,  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  certified  milk,  sheep,  hogs,  fruit, 
poultry,  construction  work,  etc. ;  married,  excel¬ 
lent  references;  state  proposition,  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  2045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — By  single  farm  superintend¬ 
ent;  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry;  can  handle  help;  references 
the  best.  ADVERTISER  2004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  with  boy  five  years, 
want  position  May  1;  man  experienced  in  dairy; 
woman  good  liouseworker  or  will  board  help; 
both  reliable;  can  furnish  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 
farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent;  write 
ADVERTISER  1819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  want  position  as  caretakers  in  country 
home;  steady  all  year  round;  have  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  farm.  C.  HOWATH,  127  Parker  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

FINE  fruit  and  broiler  farm  in  New  Hampshire; 

5,000  apple  trees  of  standard  varieties,  2,000 
bearing;  buildings  and  equipment  for  8,000 
broilers;  six-room  brick  house  with  all  modern 
conveniences:  a  good  Summer  home  for  $40,000. 
ADVERTISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  barn  manager,  or  would 
consider  position  as  working  farm  foreman; 
life-time  experience;  American,  Protestant,  age 
48,  single,  clean  habits;  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  C.  C.  JOHNSON,  Route 
6,  Bedford,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  about  60  acres,  5  minutes’ 
walk  to  station  and  stores;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  ROBERT  LOEVENICII,  441  E.  S3d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

MARRIED  milker,  32  years,  7  children  (Swiss), 
would  like  to  get  steady  work  on  dairy  farms; 
milk  20  cows;  wife  in  boardinghouse  or  dairy 
help.  ADVERTISER  2014,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 

SUMMER  camp  or  farm  manager,  married  man, 
33,  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge,  furnish  own  help  and  deliver  the 
goods;  best  of  references  as  to  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  also  college  coaching;  personal  interview. 
ADVERTISER  2015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  RENT — Now,  short  or  long  lease,  cash  or 
share,  20-acre  farm;  good  house,  town  water 
and  electricity;  large  barn,  excellent  southern 
exposure,  smooth  land,  sloping  to  river;  23  miles 
from  Boston,  %  mile  to  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
New  Haven  railroad  station;  for  information 
and  appointment  address  TRUSTEES,  Estate 
Anne  E.  Damon,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 

POSITION  wanted  on  estate;  handy  man  or 
farmer-gardener ;  married,  no  children,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  201S,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  poultryman,  six  years’  experience, 
wishes  position  as  manager  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  2025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  150  acres.  COLIE  LANE, 
South  Newfane,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  160  acres  in  the 
Berkshires  on  State  road;  ten-room  colonial 
house  with  veranda,  steam  heat,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  two  barns  and  other  buildings;  electric 
light  line  past  house;  60-acre  meadow,  balance 
pasture  and  wood;  100,000  feet  standing  pine; 
trout  stream,  large  sugar  bush  and  equipment; 
a  fine  Summer  home.  W.  N.  CLARK,  Exc., 
Granby,  Conn. 


100  ACRES,  Ulster  County,  no  buildings,  3% 
miles  from  town,  85  miles  from  New  York; 
10  acres  woods,  balance  pasture  and  tillable 
land;  suitable  for  camp.  Summer  homes,  or 
chicken  and  fruit  farm ;  located  at  foot  of 
Shawangunk  Mountains;  brook  running  through 
farm;  price  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  1953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— I’ll  pay  cash  for  a  New  England 
farm  or  village  home;  give  distance  to  post 
office,  school,  population,  price,  details.  BOX 
304,  Leicester,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent,  option  buying,  farm  10  or 
more  rooms,  shade,  acreage;  about  50  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  REAL  farm,  260  acres,  excellent  buildings, 
fine  location;  income  $3,372  last  year;  further 
particulars  write  W.  S.  PILLSBUItY,  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  22-room  house,  running 
spring  water  in  house,  barn  and  hen  yards; 
gas  lights,  steam  heat;  1,200  laying  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  sold  at  bargains. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRICK  14-room,  tourists,  boarders,  also  gas,  re¬ 
freshments;  cement  State  highway,  heavy 
traffic.  MAPLE  GROVE  CAMP,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 


DAIRY  farm,  200  acres,  on  State  road,  near 
East  Berne,  N.  Y.,  to  settle  Bins’  estate; 
silo,  wagon  house,  barn  and  large  cow  barn  re¬ 
cently  erected.  D.  A.  HINMAN,  Attorney, 
Berne,  N.  Y. 


BINS’  boardinghouse,  accommodating  50  board¬ 
ers,  at  East  Berne,  N.  Y.,  near  Warner’s 
Lake,  to  settle  estate.  D.  A.  HINMAN,  At¬ 
torney,  Berne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  $8,500,  only  $2,000  down; 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LOT,  50x400,  in  Stratford,  Conn.;  running 
brook  in  rear;  suitable  for  chickens;  $300. 
C.  T.  BLISS,  183  Bradley  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery  with  10  acres  of  land;  15 
miles  from  Atlantic  City;  all  new  buildings 
and  incubators;  all  chicks  sold  for  this  season; 
thousand  feet  from  Whitehorse  pike.  COLOGNE 
HATCHERY,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy,  all  improved  farm  on 
milk  route,  with  good  garden,  maples,  timber; 
8  miles  far  from  church;  state  all  your  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter;  must  be  real  bargain. 
Answer  BOX  279,  Racine,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Two  acres  land,  five-room  house; 

location,  Schoharie  County;  on  macadam  road; 
high  altitude.  CLARENCE  SPERBECK,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  100-acre  farm,  located  in 
Hudson  Valley,  one  mile  from  large  village; 
all  modern  conveniences,  good  buildings,  profit¬ 
able  land;  50-acre  orchard;  ideal  Summer  home; 
good  terms.  Apply  ALVIN  H.  COON,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 


85  ACRES  on  Del-Mar-Va,  50  acres  clear,  bal¬ 
ance  in  timber  and  wood;  buildings;  near  vil¬ 
lage  and  State  highway;  possession;  price  $2,500, 
small  payment.  Write  WM.  F.  WOLF,  Owner, 
Denton,  Md. 


103  ACRES  in  Finger  Lakes  section  of  Southern 
New  York  State;  good  loam  soil,  tractor 
worked;  good  buildings;  near  school  and  church; 
price  $3,500,  with  only  $500  down,  balance  like 
rent;  possession  immediately.  Address  ADA'ER- 
TISER  2023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAMP  site  for  sale;  100  acres  in  Lordsville, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  Camp  Delaware;  excellent 
site  for  camp;  three  bungalows  and  small  house; 
1,320  feet  frontage  on  Delaware  River;  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing;  beautiful  scenery;  price  $5,- 
000,  only  $1,000  cash  required.  H.  I.  PELS, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  Northern  New  Jersey;  not 
to  exceed  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  2026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  ACRES,  35  level  meadow;  good  house  and 
barn,  hot  and  cold  water;  make  good  Summer 
home;  and  nice  for  athletic  camp;  brings  in 
good  rental;  owner  caretaker  of  adjoining  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  2019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COLUMBIA  County  farm  estate,  130  acres,  well 
divided,  tillage,  pasture,  wood;  modern  10- 
room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold 
spring  water;  half  mile  from  village  and  rail¬ 
road  station;  garage,  other  buildings;  wonderful 
view;  near  beautiful  lake;  ideal  Summer  board¬ 
ers  or  farming;  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  2021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  hill  farm  with  buildings,  suitable  for 
poultry  or  dairy;  6  miles  from  Hancock,  N. 
Y. ;  good  water,  fruit  and  wood;  110  acres; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  2027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


14  ACRES,  village,  near  Springfield,  Mass.; 

State  road;  electric;  ideal  for  countrv  home, 
poultry.  BRIGHAM,  Owner,  Southwick,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  and  general  store,  all  im¬ 
provements,  nice  location,  in  growing  section 
of  town,  splendid  business  and  low  expenses; 
$5,000  cash  needed;  for  particulars  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  bungalow,  8  acres  land,  ga¬ 
rage,  barn,  poultry  house.  J.  B.  KING,  South- 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  4  to  10  acres, 
small  house  and  some  henhouses,  in  western 
part  of  Connecticut  preferred;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  fully  equipped  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  plant  with  capacity  for  5.000  lay¬ 
ers  or  more;  located  on  traveled  highway  within 
20  miles  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  2036, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  capital  buys  excellent  dairy  farm,  100 
acres,  Western  New  York,  improved  road, 
convenient  location;  forced  to  sell,  offering  at 
half  price  paid  for  it;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  579. 


AT  LAST  something  new  has  happened  in  the  history  of  machine 
L  milking! 

For  15  years  milking  machine  makers  have  been  bringing  out  new 
models — telling  of  the  grand  improvements  they  have  made — BUT 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  proved  to  be  mostly  talk,  which  didn’t 
mean  a  thing  to  the  farmer. 

Now — the  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company  has  brought  out 
something  really  new. 

The  wonderful  SURGE  Milker  has  changed  all  old  ideas  of  what  a 
milking  machine  ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge  this  ma¬ 
chine  by  anything  you  ever  knew  of  milking  machines  in  the  past. 
Breeders  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  machine  on  their  record 


making  pure  breds  are  using  the  SURGE.  They  tell  us  they  are 
making  wonderful  records — and  the  udders  have  never  been  kept 
in  better  condition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade  who  couldn’t  make  pure, 
clean  milk  with  old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count — and  spend  no  more  time  washing  the  SURGE  than 
they  used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  SURGE  is  sweeping  everything  before  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  for  many  years. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  details  of  our  surprising  offer  that  gives 
you  a  chance  to  prove  out  these  things  for  yourself  before  you 
obligate  yourself  to  buy  a  thing. 


Actual  Size 
Surge  Inflation 
Protected  by  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent 
No.  1,397.840 


Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
old  “Long  Tube”  milkers  clean— and  couldn’t  get  by 
^  with  it.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash. 
No  long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  milk  to  lodge  and 
breed  bacteria.  Milk  travels  only  4  inches  from  teat  to  pail. 

Another  thing!  You  take  the  machine  all  apart  for  washing  in  20 
seconds.  No  tools  needed.  And  you  put  it  all  together  ready  for 
use  in  half  a  minute.  If  you  have  ever  handled  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  you  know  what  this  means.  The  one 
old  objection  to  milking  machines  is  wiped 
off  the  slate.  Any  man  can  make  a  grade 
of  milk  equal  to  Certified  stand- 
ards  with  the  Surge. 


Why  Do  We  Call 
It  the  “SURGE”? 

You  will  know  at  once  when  you  see  it  work.  That  surging 
action — back  and  forth,  gets  the  milk  as  no  milker  ever  got  it 
before.  Cows  that  would  never  give  down  their  milk  to  a 
machine,  milk  out  DRY  with  this  wonder  milker.  _  It  sucks 
from  the  front,  just  like  a  calf.  It  gets  the  strippings  as  no 
machine  ever  got  them.  For  two  years  it  has  been  milking  a 
herd  of  freak  cows  that  we  got  together  to  put  this  machine 
to  the  most  difficult  test  that  any  milker  ever  had  to  meet. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co* 

5X3  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  special 
offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 

I  .  '  •  '  '  -  •  ■  •  '  ‘  '  '  -:";V  •  ' : 

£  •'  •-  v  •'  .  ,  .  • 

I  milk . cows. 

iWhat  power  will  you  use?  □  Gas  □  Electricity 

flame . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . R.F.D . . . 


Mail 

Coupon  fin •  FREE 

Demonstration  OFFER ! 

You’ve  been  reading  here  the  most  surprising  statements  you  have  ever  read  about  a 
milking  machine.  But  you  will  never  believe  them  as  we  believe  them  until  you  see  this 
wonder  milker  working  in  your  own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  T.  hat  s  why  we  are  ready 
to  offer  you  a  chance  to  have  a  FREE  demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  buy 
anything  We  want  you  to  see  the  Surge  Milker  milk  out  a  cow  that  you  are  ready  to 
bet  can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  We  want  you  to  take  the  machine  apart  and  wash 
it,  yourself.  Just  to  see  how  quick  and  easy  - j 

it,sdone-  '  Easy  Terms 


Once  you  see  these  things  for  yourself,  we  don’t 
have  to  spend  any  time  trying  to  “Sell”  you  an 
outfit.  You’ll  never  let  us  take  it  out  of  your 
barn.  But  we’re  taking  the  chance  of  that — not 
you.  Our  FREE  demonstration  offer  leaves  you 
open  to  do  exactly  what  you  want  to  do.  It  is 
the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  milking 
machine  history.  Send  today  for  full  details. 


Any  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  after  our  free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy  terms.  We’ll  figure 
with  you  to  keep  the  cost  down  by  using  any  equip¬ 
ment  you  may  have  already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You’11  be  surprised  how  little  it  will  amount  to. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  right  now.  It  doesn’t 
obligate  you  to  do  a  thing  but  listen  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  ready  to  make  you.  Mail  the  coupon 
at  once. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

X843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30*74  Chicago,  Ill. 


$D  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
ISIS  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Winter  on  an  Otsego  County,  N,  Y.,  Farm 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Keep  Fatker  and  Mother  Busy 


NGING  CONDITIONS.  —  The  ro¬ 
ut  letter  from  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
,  filled  my  lieart  with  sadness ;  it 
is  such  a  true  picture  of  farm  life 
my  girlhood  days.  In  this  coun- 
,  Otsego,  conditions  are  greatly 
changed,  and  with  Winter  dairying  and  large  flocks 
of  hens,  the  work  seems  harder  than  in  Summer ; 
the  days  are  shorter,  and  one  feels  that  we  are  bat¬ 
tling  with  nature  instead  of  working  with  her.  The 
sentence :  “Mother  does  not  get  out  of  doors  very 
much,”  gave  me  a  little  feeling  of  envy,  for  in  my 
case  Mother  has  to  he  out  most  of  the  time,  helping 
do  chores  in  the  barn  and  caring  for  a  flock  of  500 
hens.  Father  and  Mother  are  alone  on  a  farm  of  240 
acres.  We  keep  about  40  cows,  three  horses,  12  head 
of  young  stock,  two  fillies,  besides  hens  and  a  few 
ducks.  We  have  electric  lights,  milking  machines,  a 
tractor,  a  small  truck  and  a  Ford  car.  Our  children 
are  grown  up  and  have  left  the  farm,  and  we  have 
no  help  except  what  we  hire  by  the  day. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. — Father  gets  up  at  4:15  A. 
M.,  builds  the  kitchen  fire,  puts  some  chunks  into 
the  furnace  and  goes  to  the  barn.  Mother  gets  up 


at  five,  snaps  the  light  on  in  the  long  henhouse,  and 
goes  to  the  barn.  Eighteen  cows  are  in  milk — Father 
milks  10  or  11  and  Mother  milks  the  rest.  The  milk¬ 
ing  machines  are  not  used  in  cold  weather ;  it  is  such 
a  disagreeable  job  to  wash  them.  In  fact  they  never 
would  be  used  if  we  could  stand  it  to  do  all  the  milk¬ 
ing  by  hand.  They  work  well,  and  we  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  them,  but  we  always  imagine  the  cows 
do  not  hold  out  so  well  with  them,  although  we  strip 
the  cows  by  hand  after  machine  milking.  We  finish 
milking  about  6  :15,  and  Mother  goes  to  the  house  to 
get  breakfast,  while  Father  gets  the  milk  ready  for 
the  truck,  which  calls  for  it  about  seven  o'clock. 
1  ather  also  cleans  off  the  horses,  waters  them  and 
harnesses  the  big  team  before  coming,  in  to  break¬ 
fast.  Mother  has  a  hearty  meal  ready ;  we  work 
very  hard  and  must  eat  accordingly. 

WHAT  MOTHER  MUST  DO.— Breakfast  consists 
of  bacon,  sausage  or  eggs,  with  warmed-up  potatoes, 
creamed  or  fried,  pancakes  the  year  around  made  of 
wheat  flour  mixed  with  either  buckwheat  or  whole 
vs  heat,  about  half  and  half.  We  always  have  maple 
syrup  and  usually  have  applesauce.  After  break¬ 
fast  Father  goes  to  the  barn  and  Mother  washes  the 


dishes,  then  takes  two  big  pails  of  wet  mash  to  the 
henhouse.  The  mash  is  prepared  over  night  in  order 
to  give  the  yeast  in  it  time  to  dissolve.  Mother  takes 
all  care  of  the  hens  except  cleaning  the  henhouse. 
After  feeding  the  wet  mash  she  returns  to  the  house 
for  two  big  pails  of  water  for  the  drinkers,  and 
again  for  the  teakettle  to  thaw  them  out  with,  many 
times.  After  feeding  the  hens  she  goes  to  the  barn 
and  helps  Father,  who  is  cleaning  the  stables.  Father 
is  fussy  about  his  chores.  He  carried  milk  to  the 
Borden  c-ondensery  for  years,  and  although  there  is 
now  no  dreaded  barn  inspector  Father's  barn  would 
always  stand  ready  for  inspection.  xVfter  Father  has 
cleaned  out  the  gutters  Mother  sweeps  the  whole 
length  of  the  cow  stable  with  a  heavy  fiber  broom, 
then  goes  to  the  ell  where  the  horses  are  kept  and 
sweeps  the  main  floor  of  that  part.  There  are  no 
young  calves  now ;  when  there  are  Mother  teaches 
them  to  drink.  Mother  returns  to  the  house  between 
half-past  ten  and  eleven :  she  is  tired  and  a  little 
breathless  from  the  hard  sweeping,  but  no  time  to 
rest  now.  She  washes  hands  and  face,  hastily  slips 
on  a  clean  coverall  apron  and  starts  dinner. 

HOUSEWORK  AND  HENS.— Father  likes  a  good 


Guernsey  Cow  Mixter  May  Princess  124204  A.  R.,  Owned  by  Emmadine  Farm.  Fig.  256.  ( See  page  607.) 
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dinner,  and  it  consists  of  some  kind  of  meat,  beef  or 
pork,  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable,  bread  and 
butter,  baked  apples  and  a  dessert.  Pie  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  Winter  dessert,  but  in  Summer  puddings  are 
more  used  and  often  ice  cream.  While  dinner  is 
cooking  Mother  makes  her  bed,  airs  the  downstairs 
sleeping-room  and  perhaps  runs  the  carpet  sweeper 
around  the  dining  and  sitting-rooms.  Father  comes 
in  at  noon  bringing  the  mail  from  the  mail  bos. 
After  dinner  Father  lies  down  for  an  hour’s  nap. 
Mother  runs  to  the  henhouse  and  gives  the  hens 
their  noon  feeding  of  wheat,  scatterd  in  the  litter. 
Back  to  the  house  again,  she  sits  down  for  a  half 
hour  or  so  to  rest  and  look  over  the  mail.  There  is 
a  daily  paper,  three  weeklies,  including  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  two  monthly  magazines  and  a  religious  maga¬ 
zine.  Mother  feels  like  a  different  person  after  this 
relaxation.  She  plans  to  have  the  dinner  work  done 
at  2  P.  M.  She  now  has  three  good  hours  for  her 
own  work.  She  does  all  her  washing,  ironing,  bak¬ 
ing  and  housecleaning  in  the  afternoons,  also  packs 
the  eggs  for  shipment,  does  the  butchering  work  and 
lots  of  canning.  After  his  nap  Father  usually 
hitches  up  the  team  and  draws  a  load  of  wood  from 
the  woods,  gets  a  load  of  feed,  or  if  the  day  is 
Stormy,  he  makes  some  repairs  to  the  buildings,  oils 
harness  or  cleans  off  the  cattle  with  his  electric  cur¬ 
rying  machine.  When  the  boys  were  at  home  and 
good  hired  help  easier  to  get  Father  used  to  work 
in  the  woods  getting  out  logs  for  lumber  and  fuel ; 
now  he  hires  wood  cut  by  the  cord.  About  3  P.  M. 
Father  starts  throwing  down  hay  for  the  next  24 
hours.  This  is  a  great  chore,  and  takes  over  an  hour 
of  steady  hard  pulling  and  dragging.  Mother  goes 
to  the  henhouse  several  times  during  the  afternoon 
and  gathers  the  eggs  about  as  fast  as  laid.  The  hens 
are  used  to  her  and  it  does  not  disturb  them.  In  this 
way  eggs  are  not  accidentally  broken  in  the  nests 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  egg-eating  hens.  At  5  P. 
M.  she  feeds  the  last  feed  for  the  day,  corn  and  oats 
mixed,  then  goes  to  the  barn  to  help  milk.  The 
evening  chores  are  all  finished  by  6  :30,  and  supper 
is  ready  before  seven.  '  Supper  is  the  light  meal  of 
the  day;  sometimes  it  consists  of  creamed  potatoes 
and  cold  meat,  but  more  often  of  milk  toast,  scram¬ 
bled  eggs  on  toast,  or  just  a  bowl  of  good  hearty 
soup  with  crackers,  plain  cake  or  cookies  and  canned 
fruit.  After  supper  Mother  washes  the  dishes  and 
cleans  the  day’s  eggs,  pares  potatoes  for  the  next 
day,  stirs  up  the  yeast  and  water  and  adds  it  to  to¬ 
morrow’s  mash  for  the  hens.  Father  reads  the  daily 
paper  and  talks  over  the  news  and  the  editorial 
page.  At  eight  o’clock  “lights  out !”  Eight  hours 
of  good  sleep  are  needed  by  people  who  work  hard. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE. — Father  and  Mother  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  morning  unless  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  storm  or  some  of  the  animals  are 
sick.  Sometimes  they  go  again  in  the  evening,  and 
whenever  they  can  they  go  to  the  midweek  service. 
Without  the  help  and  consolation  they  receive  from 
the  services  of  their  church  it  would  be  hard  to 
carry  on.  Mother  belongs  to  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  but  beyond  paying  dues  in  that  and  another 
Helpers’  Society  she  does  little  so-called  church 
work  of  late.  Those  societies  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  very  young  people,  and  Mother  feels  a  “back 
number”  among  them. 

HIRED  HELP. — Father  can  hire  help,  such  as  it 
is,  any  day.  We  live  two  miles  from  a  small  village 
where  there  are  no  manufactories;  there  is  nothing 
for  men  to  do  in  the  Winter  time  except  help  cut 
ice,  cut  wood  or  work  out  on  farms.  Yet  the  place 
is  crowTded  with  people,  two  families  in  nearly  every 
small  house,  and  more  people  waiting  to  “move  into 
town.”  There  are  three  garages  and  five  oil  sta¬ 
tions.  There  are  between  40  and  50  men  writh  no 
trade  or  profession.  We  often  wonder  how  they 
live  through  the  Winter.  In  Summer  they  work  on 
roads,  town,  county  or  State.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  drive  their  cars  30  miles  to  and  from 
work  every  day.  When  Spring  opens  Father  will 
hire  more  or  less  until  he  gets  the  crops  in,  and 
again  in  harvesting.  These  men  get  40  cents  an 
hour,  50  cents  an  hour  in  haying.  They  come  on 
their  employer’s  time  and  go  home  on  their  own 
time.  They  are  supposed  to  bring  their  dinner,  but 
wTe  always  give  them  a  hot  meal.  They  do  not  get 
here  until  after  the  milking  is  done,  and  leaA  e  at 
night  about  time  we  begin  milking,  so  they  are  no 
help  wrhere  we  need  help  the  most.  Father  would 
hire  them  more  than  he  does  were  it  not  for  theii 
constant  smoking.  They  all  smoke  cigarettes  from 
morning  till  night,  and  are  constantly  lighting 
matches  and  throwing  them  down  unextinguished. 
It  is  dangerous  to  have  them  around.  If  oui  bain 
should  burn  we  could  never  build  another.  Father 
caught  one  of  these  men  mowing  away  hay  with  a 
lighted  cigarette  in  his  mouth  last  Summer.  Need¬ 


less  to  say  he  discharged  the  man  at  once.  The  man 
left  in  a  gale  of  terrible  profanity  saying,  “I  always 
heern  you  wuz  an  old  crank  but  you're  worse  than  I 
expected.”  We  dread  Spring  because  we  shall  have 
tc!  employ  some  of  these  irresponsibles  for  a  few 
days  anyway. 

THE  CHILDREN.— We  have  three  children  grown 
up  and  leading  useful  and  happy  lives.  Why  did 
they  leave  home?  Father  says  if  the  boys  had  not 
gone  through  high  school  they  would  have  been  here 
now,  but  Mother  thinks  that  really  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  it  is  the  natural  law  of  life  that  the  young 
should  leave  the  old  and  make  homes  for  themselves. 
We  wanted  our  children  to  have  good  educations. 
I  do  think  our  high  schools  pay  more  attention  to 
fitting  the  pupils  for  college  than  for  life.  The  two 
boys  graduated  from  high  school  together.  They 
were  urged  by  the  principal  to  choose  some  college 
tc  attend.  We  did  not  see  how  we  could  send  them, 
hut  thought  we  would  make  a  mighty  effort  if  they 
really  wanted  to  go.  John,  the  older,  chose  Cornell, 
while  James  did  not  want  to  go  to  college  but 
thought  he  would  take  a  year’s  course  at  Morrisville. 


This  natural  graft  was  found  on  the  farm  of  John  C. 
Ibsen,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  It  was  15  ft.  above 
ground — on  a  self-seeded  apple  tree..  You  might  say 
that  it  represents  Mr.  Wood  shaking  hands  with 

'  Miss  Post. 

John  went  to  Cornell  one  year.  When  he  came  home 
for  the  Summer  vacation  he  said  he  did  not  want  to 
go  back.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  spend  three 
more  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  hanging  around 
there.  It  was  all  right  if  one  wanted  to  be  a  doctor 
or  lawyer,  but  he  wanted  to  get  into  business  while 
he  was  young.  Father  was  overjoyed ;  he  offered 
John  the  farm  on  shares  or  a  wage  basis,  or  any  way 
to  suit  him.  John,  however,  did  not  want  to  farm ; 
there  was  no  future  in  farming,  he  said,  just  to 
grow  old  and  die.  He  wTanted  to  get  into  something 
where  he  could  work  up.  He  had  had  a  talk  with 
the  father  of  one  of  his  chums  about  the  insurance 
business.  After  a  month  at  home  he  went  into  an 
office  in  Rochester  and  he  did  work  up.  He  was 
there  three  years,  then  one  year  in  New  York  City, 
and  he  is  now  in  the  Far  West.  He  commands  a 
large  salary,  has  an  office  with  several  assistants 
and  is  saving  money  rapidly. 

James  never  went  to  Morrisville.  Mother’s  old 
home  was  in  Canada,  and  although  she  did  not  say 
much  about  it  the  children  all  had  a  desire  to  go 
there.  Two  weeks  before  he  proposed  going  to 
Morrisville  he  decided  to  go  to  Canada  visiting.  Ai- 
riving  there  he  found  a  big  co-operative  creameiy 
going  up.  He  was  offered  work  on  it,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  afterward  worked  inside,  and  he  is  now  the 
head  buttermaker,  not  in  that  creamery  but  one 
similar  to  it.  He  likes  Canada,  and  we  fear  he  will 
never  return. 

Daughter  took  a  three-year  Normal  course  and  is 
now  teaching  in  a  large  city  school  on  the  Hudson 
River.  She  is  a  big  strong  handsome  woman,  very 
capable.  When  home  last  Summer  she  painted  and 
papered  half  the  rooms  in  the  farmhouse,  painted 
the  porches,  varnished  floors  and  made  Mother  five 
new  dresses.  AVe  did  not  want  her  to  work  so  hard, 
but  she  laughingly  said  it  was  her  way  of  resting. 
When  she  left  in  the  Fall  she  said,  “Don’t  worry 
about  the  farm ;  when  I  get  tired  of  teaching  I  will 
come  home  and  run  the  place.” 

It  has  been  hard  for  us  to  have  our  children  go 
but  they  are  all  happy  and  are  leading  good  Chris¬ 


tian  lives.  Perhaps  if  they  had  stayed  here  they 
would  have  been  restless,  discontented,  discouraged. 
Last  year  at  the  county  fair  Mother  saw  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  in  the  crowd  and  turned  aside  to 
speak  to  him.  Just  before  she  reached  him  he  was 
accosted  by  another  young  man  with  a,  “Say,  old 
top,  what  are  you  doing  for  a  living?”  “Oh,  just 
hanging  around  home  till  the  old  man  dies !”  Mother 
turned  away  sick  at  heart.  She  remembers  when 
that  young  man  was  born,  and  that  his  parents 
prayed  for  a  son.  Our  children,  at  least,  are  not 
hanging  around  waiting  for  us  to  die. 

THE  FUTURE. — What  of  it?  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  life  is  just  growing  old  and  dying,  but  we  must 
age  and  die  anyway  and  we  intend  to  stick  to  the 
farm.  AATlien  we  can  no  longer  care  for  the  stock 
we  can  sell  them,  sell  the  machinery  and  perhaps 
keep  the  poultry  and  take  in  stock  to  pasture.  All 
we  ask  of  life  now  is  that  we  may  be  taken  about 
the  same  time,  and  neither  have  to  live  on  for  years 
alone.  “Then  we  shall  see  Him  face  to  face,  and  tell 
the  story,  saved  by  grace.”  mother. 


Does  the  Market  Want  a  Yellow  Apple? 

AA^e  have  almost  60  acres  of  fruit  trees,  among  which 
are  about  100  Grimes  Golden,  six  years  old.  At  the 
time  these  trees  were  set  we  believed,  and  still  do,  that 
there  is  no  finer  general  purpose  apple  grown,  but  the 
apple-eating  public  does  not  seem  to  see  it  in  the  same 
light.  There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  a  yellow 
apple,  no  matter  how  excellent  in  quality  it  may  be, 
and  they  are  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  at  any¬ 
thing  like  real  worth.  The  leading  apples  here  now, 
and  about  the  only  two  varieties  that  are  being  sold  at 
any  profit  to  the  grower,  are  the  McIntosh  and  De¬ 
licious.  AVe  have  about  decided  to  graft  these  trees  to 
McIntosh,  but  as  the  trees  are  doing  nicely  we  thought 
we  would  find  out  if  the  preference  for  a  red  apple  is 
only  local  or  is  general.  AVould  it  be  advisable  to  graft 
young  Grimes  Golden  on  account  of  their  being  subject 
to  collar-rot?  Grimes  Golden  in  this  country  pro¬ 
duces  smaller  apples  as  the  tree  matures,  and  thinning 
or  fertilizing  does  not  seem  to  help.  I.  P. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

IIE  present  market  undoubtedly  wants  a  red 
apple,  and  a  particular  shade  of  red  at  that.  The 
dull  red  of  Stayman  does  not  have  the  same  appeal 
as  the  bright  red  of  Opalescent,  and  the  Premier 
strawberry  is  prized  as  much  for  the  bright,  var¬ 
nished  color  of  the  fruit  as  for  its  earliness.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  local  demand  for  varieties  that 
are  known  and  appreciated,  regardless  of  color. 
Porter,  a  yellow  apple  with  red  blush,  is  prized  on 
the  Boston  market. '  Grimes  Golden  does  well  in 
Chicago  but  poorly  in  New  York  City.  Local  or  pri¬ 
vate  trade  can  often  be  educated  to  quality  in  spite 
of  color.  Golden  Delicious,  for  example,  seems  to 
sell  well  on  the  Albany  market  in  New  York  State, 
and  roadside  trade  will  take  a  yellow  apple  fairly 
well.  There  are  those  who  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  yellow  color  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  considered  synonymous.  Yet  there  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  yellow  color  is  a  fault 
and  not  a  virtue  at  the  present  time.  If  the  R.  I. 
Greening  were  an  attractive  red  apple  it  would  be 
the  leading  variety  grown  today. 

Anyone  raised  on  Middle  AVestern  Grimes  apples 
understands  what  I.  P.  means  when  he  says  that  this 
variety  is  the  best  grown.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
do  well  in  the  North.  It  is  primarily  a  southern 
apple,  developing  best  under  a  long  growing  season. 
In  the  North  it  is  small  and  immature,  hardly  to  be 
compared  with  the  variety  at  its  best.  So  that  on 
general  principles  the  first  count  is  against  Grimes 
Golden  in  your  section.  Next,  it  is  subject  to  collar- 
rot  and  trees  which  are  top-worked  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  One  Grimes  orchard  in  New  York  State  top- 
worked  to  a  better  sort  is  now  almost  gone  from 
collar-rot,  and  the  trees  are  not  yet  20  years  old. 
If  is  a  question  whether  you  will  not  be  better  off 
to  pull  the  trees  out  and  start  over  again,  acknowl¬ 
edging  a  mistake.  It  may  be  that  you  have  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  which  Grimes  fruit  matures.  If  you  do,  then 
by  all  means  keep  the  trees.  You  must  be  the  judge 
as  to  that,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  best 
to  pull  the  trees  out  and  start  again,  ri.  n.  tukey. 


Asparagus  Plants  From  Cuttings 

MANY  letters  have  come  to  me  about  the  method 
of  propagating  asparagus  by  cuttings  which 
was  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue.  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  interest  shown  in  this  meth¬ 
od,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  an  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  plan  I  have  asked  Prof. 
ATietor  J.  Tiedjens,  of  the  Market  Garden  Field  Sta¬ 
tion  at  AValtham,  Mass.,  to  make  an  explanation  of 
the  method  which  has  been  devised  by  him,  and  is 
being  followed  at  the  Field  Station.  Professor  Tied¬ 
jens  writes  as  follows : 

“So  far  the  only  thing  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the 
work  is  to  use  large  roots  and  divide  them  in  the 
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crowns,  using  only  the  new  tissue.  It  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cuttings  on  a 
six-year-old  asparagus  root,  so  that  the  size  of  the 
cutting  can  he  judged  accordingly.  The  main  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  have  experienced  so  far  is  that  when 
llie  cuttings  are  made  and  are  not  properly  healed 
over  before  planting  they  will  dry  out  before  a  root 
system  is  established  that  will  support  any  top 
growth.  We  are  working  on  a  method  of  covering 
these  cuttings  to  prevent  this  excessive  drying  out, 
but  so  far  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

“I  believe  in  another  year  we  will  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  report  on  the  work,  and  we  will  know  much 
more  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  propagating 
the  cuttings.  So  far  I  feel  very  hopeful  that  the 
method  will  be  a  good  one  to  use,  especially  on  one- 
year-old  roots.  Perhaps  you  know  that  asparagus 
roots  vary  in  size  from  extremely  large  to  extreme¬ 
ly  small.  From  a  given  lot  of  seed  the  extremely 
large  roots,  which  are  the  high-producing  roots,  are 
so  few  that  a  person  can  hardly  afford  to  grow 
roots  just  for  these  few  large  ones.  I  am  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  propagate  these  few  large  ones  by 
cuttings  so  as  to  get  enough  roots  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  are  discarded  in  the  grading.  For 
this  reason  I  am  trying  to  use  the  method  on  one- 
year  roots  as  well  as  on  very  old 

roots.”  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

Prices  on  Roadside  Stands 

N  page  373  I  read  an  article  giving 
suggestions  on  the  roadside  stand. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  several  years, 
but  now  live  in  a  city  of  500,000  so 
can  understand  both  sides  of  the  case, 
and  I  find  the  greatest  drawback  in 
selling  produce  is  not  having  the  prices 
exhibited.  About  95  per  cent1  of  the 
farmers  have  no  price  cards.  They 

should  have  white  cards  printed  very 

% 

plainly,  and  large  enough  type  to  be 
easily  read  from  the  highway.  Every 
kind  of  vegetable  and  fruit  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  pile  or  basket, 
with  the  card  giving  the  price  fastened 
on  a  board  or  holder  of  some  sort  above 
each  article.  Prices  should  be  some¬ 
what  cheaper  than  retail  prices ;  they 
must  compete  with  city  dealers. 

I  have  traveled  for  miles  passing 
stand  after  stand  having  the  very 
things  I  wanted,  but  not  seeing  the 
prices  would  say,  ‘‘I  will  get  them  in 
the  market  at  home.”  I  have  often 
stopped  and  bought  produce  that  was 
inferior  to  market  stock,  paying  more 
for  it.  One  hates  to  stop  and  inquire 
prices  without  buying.  My  friends  who 
drive  around  the  country  complain  of 
the  same  Jdiing,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting 
bargains  or  better  quality  in  the  country.  They 
get  stung  a  few  times,  then  quit  stopping.  City 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  buy  superior  produce, 
especially  if  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  for 
their  trouble,  but  they  won't  stop  all  along  the  road 
to  ask  prices.  There  are  many  things  besides  fruit 
and  vegetables  they  could  sell  in  a  large  stand. 
Jellies,  jams,  pickles,  cookies  or  other  nice  baked 
stuff,  also  fancywork  or  whatever  they  can  make, 
but  everything  should  have  a  price  tag  put  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  each  article. 

Women  are  keen  on  bargaining,  but  will  not  cheap¬ 
en  themselves  by  showing  interest  in  an  article  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  price.  One  pleased  cus¬ 
tomer  will  send  others.  I  could  write  a  column  on 
the  subject,  for  there  are  plenty  of  chances  to  make 
money  in  that  business.  mrs.  jeanette  scitarf. 

New  York. 


Chemical  Values  of  Straw 

NOT  long  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
people  who  enclosed  a  clipping  based  on  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  originally  appeared  in  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side.  This  clipping  stated  that  Mr.  George  II.  Har¬ 
rison,  who  lives  in  Minnesota,  had  discovered  a 
method  or  system  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to 
produce  about  $250  worth  of  produce  from  a  single 
ton  of  straw.  The  man  who  sent  this  clipping  was 
inclined  to  be  a  little  sarcastic  for  he  said,  “Or¬ 
dinary  straw  is  worth  in  my  neighborhood  about 
$12  a  ton.  Now  if  we  can  get  $250  for  it,  let  us  all 
go  to  raising  straw  for  a  living.”  The  proposition 
at  first  thought  did  seem  remarkable  if  not  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  we  wrote  the  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
about  it.  It  appears  that  Mr.  George  H.  Harrison 
is  really  at  work  upon  a  method  or  process  which 


promises  great  things.  He  is  primarily  an  experi¬ 
menter  and  does  not  seem  to  be  much  concerned 
about  the  commercial  promotion  of  his  enterprise. 
In  that  respect  he  seems  very  much  different  from 
most  of  the  people  who  start  out  in  this  way.  The 
average  man  who  discovers  something  of  value 
usually  tries  to  capitalize  it  on  a  large  scale  before 
it  has  been  practically  demonstrated.  Mr.  Harrison, 
however,  is  going  to  make  absolutely  sure  of  his 
ground  and  is  apparently  a  true  scientist.  He  will 
not  exploit  or  push  his  enterprise  until  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  it.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  are  able 
to  give  a  brief  statement  about  it,  thanks  to  the 
personal  help  of  the  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  working  over  what 
we  may  call  the  distillation  of  straw.  This  straw, 
which  we  understand  is  half  oat  and  half  wheat,  is 
chopped  very  fine  and  then  forced  into  and  through 
a  set  of  steel  tubes.  These  are  12  in.  in  diameter 
and  15  ft.  long  and  enclosed  in  fire  brick.  Inside  of 
these  tubes  straw  enclosed  air-tight  is  heated  to  1,- 
400  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  is  thus  distilled  or 
burnt.  The  gas  which  comes  away  from  this  distil¬ 
lation  is  used  to  generate  heat  needed  to  carry  on 
the  process  so  that  it  is  really  a  self-supporting  or 
a  continuous  cycle  of  heating.  The  use  of  gas  gen¬ 


erated  in  this  way  is  said  to  save  the  company  a 
carload  of  coal  per  day.  The  carbon  made  from  this 
process  comes  out  on  the  ends  of  the  tubes  and  straw 
is  forced  into  the  other  end  of  the  tubes  under  high 
pressure.  As  a  result  of  this  distillation,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  states  that  from  each  2,000  lbs.  of  straw,  he  is 
getting  more  than  1,600  lbs.  of  valuable  and  readily 
salable  products.  This  he  summarizes  as  follows : 

12.600  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

640  lbs.  of  carbon,  especially  suited  to  the  making  of 
elastic  paint. 

16  gallons  of  phenol  oil  of  high  antiseptic  value. 

400  lbs.  of  pitch  element,  excellent  for  making  fire¬ 
proof  roofing  material. 

A  large  amount  of  acetic  acid,  which  is  not  now  being- 
reclaimed,  but  which  will  be  as  soon  as  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed. 

The  ton  of  straw  costs  $12  and  the  carbon,  the  oil, 
the  pitch  and  the  acid  will,  it  is  said,  sell  for  about 
$250.  An  elastic  paint  is  said  to  be  made  from  some 
of  these  products,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pitch  obtained  from  this  straw  is  non-inflammable 
so  that  roofing  material  made  from  it  has  a  peculiar 
value.  One  remarkable  thing  about  this  process  is 
the  immense  amount  of  gas  obtained  from  the  straw 
when  distilled  in  this  way. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  seems  to  be  a  fair  story  of 
what  Mr.  Harrison  is  developing,  and  it  is  more 
than  remarkable  to  anyone  who  has  lived  in  the 
West,  especially  in  the  older  days  when  great  hay¬ 
stacks  were  burned  in  Spring  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them  so  as  to  prepare  for  plowing.  Those  of  us 
who  have  seen  these  immense  piles  of  straw  going 
up  in  flames  and  leaving  no  value  behind  them,  ex¬ 
cepting,  it  may  be,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  ashes,  will  marvel  at  the  waste  which  was  made 
when  they  come  to  realize  what  Mr.  Harrison  is 
taking  out  of  that  same  kind  of  straw.  We  all 
know,  #f  course,  that  the  ocean  and  the  tree  contain 
something  of  everything  that  may  come  out  of  the 


earth.  Every  brook  and  river  that  runs  into  the 
ocean  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  soil,  so  that 
practically  every  known  element  may  be  found  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  in  the  ocean  water.  In 
the  same  way,  a  tree  or  a  smaller  plant  like  that  of 
oat  or  wheat,  will  take  practically  something  of 
everything  that  may  be  found  in  the  soil.  Thus  we 
may  readily  understand  how  Mr.  Harrison  is  able 
to  obtain  these  rich  products  by  means  of  his  pro¬ 
cess.  We  may  imagine  the  tremendous  waste  of  use¬ 
ful  products  which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
through  the  common  burning  and  ordinary  use  of 
straw.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  the 
future,  human  life  and  its  comforts  may  be  wonder¬ 
fully  developed  and  helped  through  some  process  of 
this  sort.  It  seems  incredible,  too  marvelous  to  be 
true,  and  yet  it  must  be  evident  to  any  reasoning 
man  that  these  rich  stores  of  needed  products  are 
taken  from  the  soil  through  vegetation  and  may 
some  time  be  recovered  through  the  ingenuity  of 
man. 


Seaweed  as  Fertilizer 

Would  you  inform  me  as  to  the  fertilizing  value  of 
seaweed?  I  am  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  it 
and  am  contemplating  making  a  compost  heap  consisting 
of  old  leaves,  seaweed,  muck  and  garden 
refuse  such  as  pea  and  bean  vines.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  this  compost 
would  be  acid  and  would  need  lime? 

p.  J.  M. 

HERE  are  several  different  kinds 
of  seaweed  and  they  vary  in  com¬ 
position.  Generally  they  are  deficient 
in  phosphorus,  fairly  rich  in  potash 
and  with  about  as  much  nitrogen  as 
stable  manure,  with  a  few  kinds  car¬ 
rying  twice  as  much.  As  a  rule  it  will 
rank  as  a  potash  manure.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  during  the  war  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potash  were  obtained  from 
seaweed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has 
been  figured  that  if  all  the  seaweed 
thrown  up  out  of  the  ocean  along  the 
coast  could  be  used  we  would  not  need 
to  import  any. 

Along  the  New  England  coast  great 
quantities  of  seaweed  were  formerly 
used,  both  direct  and  as  a  compost.  In 
some  cases  it  was  scattered  directly  on 
grass  or  grain  fields  or  plowed  under 
for  potatoes.  It  was  called  better  than 
manure  for  potatoes  since  the  salt 
which  it  contained  seemed  to  prevent 
scab  and  other  potato  diseases.  The 
small  shells  which  cling  to  the  seaweed 
had  some  effect  in  liming  the  land.  The 
writer  of  this  can  easily  remember 
how  after  an  easterly  storm  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  yoke  up  their  ox  teams  and 
go  to  the  shore  after  loads  of  seaweed. 

As  a  compost  the  weed  was  mixed  with  old  sods, 
vines,  leaves,  manure  or  anything  that  would  decay 
rapidly.  The  salt  in  the  sea  weed  is  likely  to  make 
such  compost  acid  and  it  is  better  to  use  lime  scat¬ 
tered  all  through  the  pile.  When  the  seaweed  is 
used  alone  layers  about  a  foot  deep  are  made  and 
lime  scattered  all  over  each  layer  with  manure  or 
sods  added.  The  compost  is  forked  over  two  or 
three  times  before  used  and  when  it  can  be  obtained 
fish  waste  is  added.  It  is  used  finally  like  manure 
and  it  is  good  practice  to  use  bone  or  acid  phosphate 
with  it.  The  modern  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has 
led  most  of  the  farmers  along  the  coast  to  give  up  the 
use  of  seaweed. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  back 
cut  of  the  ocean  part  of  the  immense  stores  of  plant 
food  which  are  washed  out  of  the  soil  and  carried 
to  the  ocean.  These  aquatic  plants  utilize  part  of 
the  wasted  plant  food  and  may  bring  it  back  to  the 
earth.  Wheeler  tells  in  his  book  on  fertilizers  how 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  France,  cattle  are  kept 
in  great  numbers.  The  dung  is  not  used  for  growing- 
crops  but  is  used  as  fuel.  The  ashes  of  this  dung 
are  mixed  with  seaweed  and  used  as  manure !  In 
Iceland  and  nearby  islands  the  houses  are  thatched 
with  straw.  Stoves  are  seldom  used— open  fires 
being  kept  inside  the  houses.  The  smoke  finds  its 
way  up  through  the  thatched  roof  and  this  thatch  is 
used  as  manure,  since  it  holds  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  other  materials  which  are  leached  out 
of  the  smoke.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  food 
could  be  produced  for  twice  the  world’s  present  pop¬ 
ulation  if  all  natural  fertilizers  were  saved. 


Are  apples  good  for  cows?  Just  as  good  as  they  are 
for  men  if  properly  fed.  That  means  few  at  a  time  to 
begin  with,  and  the  larger  fruit  crushed  or  cut  up  to 
prevent  choking.  Yet  they  may  be  the  worst  thing  a  cow 
can  get  to  if  over-fed  or  fed  so  that  a  cow  can  get  one 
lodged  in  her  throat. 


A  Typical  Scene  in  California  Where  Millions  of  Paper  Caps  Are  Used  to  Protect 

Melons  and  Other  Tender  Plants 
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PEACH  TREES 

'BUDDED  DIRECTLY  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AND  AT  PRE  WAR  PRICES 


THE  following  list  are  all  well  rooted, 
fine  little  trees  which  will  make  just  as 
good  orchards  as  our  larger  grades.  The 
trees  need  not  be  shipped  until  desired,  but 
order  at  once  as  the  following  list  is  offered 
subject  to  prior  sale.  Varieties  ripening  in  or¬ 
der  as  given,  and  quantities  we  can  furnish: 

5/16  in  Cal.  2% -4  ft.  2-3  ft.  1^-2  ft. 

Greensboro  (W)  .  100  119  10 

Arp  Beauty  (Y)  ....  141  182  85 

Carman  (W)  .  681  605  250 

Rochester  (Y)  .  539  375  264 

Hiley  (W)  . ..562  495  407 

Champion  (W)  .  92  72  32 

Belle  of  Georgia  (IV).  735  500  442 

Early  Elberta  (Y)  ...  664  528  287 

Elberta  <Y)  5000  4000  2700 

J.  H.  Hale  (Y)  . 1700  1600  1550 

Roberta  (Y)  .  120  70  42 

Late  Crawford  <Y)  ..  42  34  24 

Lizzie  (Y)  . .  585  407  285 

Fox  Seedling  (W)  ...  202  194  95 

Prices — Each  10  100  1000 

5/16  in  244-4  ft. $0.30  $2.50  $15.00  $125.00 

2-3  ft  . . 20  1.50  12.50  100.00 

144-2  ft.  . . 15  1.00  9.00  75.00 

We  can  also  furnish  larger  sizes.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  and  also  send 
for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock,  free. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES  OF 

BARNES  NURSERY 
AND  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


ONLY  s7-s» 


Postpaid  to  Y our 
Door  for  Cash 
With  Order. 


This  Otter  Good 
for  Prompt 
Acceptance 


Now! 


You  can  get 
the  only  Real 
Spragun  made  at 
a  heretofore  un¬ 
heard  of  low  price. 
ANY  KIND  OF 
SPUA  Y,  wideand  fine, 
medium  or  narrow 
drive  spray  when  you 
want  it,  within  a  quarter 
turn  of  control  handle. 

Try  adjusting  some  other 
Spragun,  and  see  how  much 
like  winding  a  98c  alarm  clock 
'it  is— takes  so  long  to  adjust 
that  the  operator  don’t  adjust  it 
and  wastes  lots  of  spray. 

If  you  want  more  information — 
remember  our  circular  and  catalog 
is  free  for  the  asking. 


“FRIEND” 

120  East  Avc. 


MFG-  CO. 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK 

lists  the  finest  New  Fiuits,  Shrubs  and  ornamentals. 
Full  of  facts  to  aid  you  in  selecting  and  planting. 
Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Medina  and 
other  new  apples  and  pears.  Beautiful  French 
Lilacs  from  $1.50  each  up.  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries,  Flowering  Apples. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  Box  R  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Doable  the  Value 

of  your  alfalfa  and  othercropsforhay  and  seed,  by 
using  Bradley’s  Patented  Folding  Curing  Racks, 
6  feet  tall,  hay  off  the  ground  and  ventilated. 

Manufactured  by 


J.  D.  THOMPSON 

HERNDON.  VA. _ 

Strawberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  on  these  big  moneymakers 

100 

Premier,  Big  Joe .  $  -85 

Lupton,  Aroma . 

Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill .  . 

19  Other  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  Varieties. 
Order  direct.  Free  Catalog  of  Culture  and  Prices. 

HAYNER  BROS.  SALISBURY,  MP. 

4  A  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  $O§0 

A  V  and  Hardy  Perennials 

25  Perennial  Pltlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  Alt  SMITH  «fc  SON 

Delivery  480-40Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


100 

1,000 

5,000 

$  .85 

$4.50 

$21.38 

.85 

4.50 

21.38 

.75 

3.75 

17.85 

SI 


mm  ni  inifll  I  1  60e  Pkt.  each  Wrexham  Del- 
Ovf  ULAUIULI,  phinium  and  Large  Flowering 
Dahlia  seed.  Also  1 25c  pkt.  ea.  Pansy  and  Zennia  for 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

g~tm  im  K  rn  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 

(xL/1  IJ BXJ>  *-m  m  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid  :  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  1).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

FRUIT  TREES  soV/atro%T°w 

5-7  ft.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Grape  Vines, 
etc  50c  ea.,  10  for  $4.50,  50  for  $20.  Free  Price  List. 

TIIE  HERMAN HORFER  NURSERIES 
KlnthersvUle  Bucks  Co.  Penna. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
Yarns.  Asparagus, Rhubarb  andHorseradishRoots. 
Write  now  for  price  list  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero,  Malaga  ltd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SEED CORN 


1925  CROP 

THATWILLGROW 

Yellow  Dent  variety,  high  vitality,  good  yielder.  Shelled, 
graded  and  delivered  to  Ex.  Co.  for  $3.50  per  bushel. 

Direct  from  the  Farm— not  a  dealer 
Chas.  L.  Wilkinson  -  RusBIand,  Pa. 


For  Sale-500 


Hu.  two  crop  clay  COW  PEAS  @  $2  per 
bu.  Address  H.  B.  DICKERSQM.  Lincoln,  Del. 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


some  scientists  have  increased  the  growth 
of  plants  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  about  the  plant. 
Whether  the  idea  has  wider  application 
is  not  yet  known.  Carbon  dioxide,  there- 
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Sulphur  on  Potato  Seed 

it  is  strange  how  people  sometimes  get 
things  mixed  up.  Several  have  asked  us 
if  sprinkling  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the 
seed  pieces  of  potatoes  will  kill  the  bugs 
which  later  on  eat  the  potato  tops.  Prob¬ 
ably  that  idea  comes  from  the  oft-repeat¬ 
ed  statements  that  by  feeding  sulphur  to 
sheep  you  may  kill  the  ticks  which  work 
in  the  wool.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
dusted  the  seed  pieces  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  We  have  found  that  this  has 
some  effect  in  destroying  the  germs  of 
scab.  It  also  preserves  the  seed  pieces, 
especially  in  a  wet  season,  and  delays 
their  rotting.  We  also  think  it  helps  in 
giving  a  stronger  and  healthier  plant, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
effect  upon  the  bugs  when  they  come 
later  to  devour  the  tops. 

Readers  often  write  in  that  dusting 
the  vines  with  plain  road  dust  or  plaster 
will  help  destroy  the  bugs,  but  in  our 
own  case  we  have  never  relied  upon  any¬ 
thing  but  an  active  poison  promptly  and 
properly  applied. 

Our  Worth-while  Leafy 
Vegetables 

It  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  the  worth-while  things  that 


Personally  I  do  not  like  kale  so  well  as 
endive,  although  kale  is  good  for  supply¬ 
ing  “greens”  in  the  late  Pall  and  early 
Spring,  if  given  Winter  protection.  There 
is  a  dwarf  green  curled  variety  that  is 
fine  for  garnishing.  Although  endive  is 
used  mostly  in  the  Fall,  there  are  some 
varieties  that  make  very  compact  plants, 
with  the  center,  or  hearts  changing  from 
green  to  a  rich  creamy  yellow,  looking  as 
if  it  were  blanched,  which  is  ready  for 
use  in  midsummer.  These  yellow  leaves 
are  tender  and  crisp,  making  them  fine 
for  salads,  and  are  also  delicious  when 
cooked  as  greens.  The  endive  and  kale 
are  prized  for  use  when  the  Swiss  chard, 
spinach  and  beet  greens  are  not  to  be  had, 
unless  some  very  late  plantings  were 
made.  I  grow  endive  the  same  as  spinach, 
except  the  plants  are  placed  one  foot 
apart. 

Our  entire  family  is  delighted  with  our 
two  yeai’s’  trial  of  Chinese  cabbage.  I 
find  it  can  be  easily  grown,  and  is  better 
from  a  late  July  planting,  in  this  section. 
It  is  delicious  when  sei*ved  as  a  salad,  fine 
when  the  outer  leaves  are  cooked  as 
greens,  and  the  heavy  mid-ribs  are  as 
good  as  or  better  than  Swiss  chard  when 
cooked  like  asparagus.  The  Wong  Bok 
Chinese  cabbage  will  surely  find  a  place 
in  our  garden  again  this  year,  as  I  prefer 


fore,  should  be  beneficial  rather  than 
harmful.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  carbon  monoxide  and  other  poi¬ 
sonous  gases  which  escape  frojn  furnaces 
may  not  be  present  rather  than  carbon 
dioxide.  They  are  very  toxic  to  plants 
and  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  that  will  be  of  practical  use  in  ab- 
sox-bing  them.  Placing  water  near  the 
plants  will  be  good  because  it  will  help 
to  increase  the  relative  humidity  and  keep 
the  plants  from  drying  out.  H.  B.  tukey 


Use  of  Wood  Ashes 

This  year  we  have  more  questions  than 
ever  about  where  one  can  use  wood  ashes 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  means  gener¬ 
ally  the  home  supply,  as  there  are  not 
inany  of  these  ashes  now  sold  commer¬ 
cially.  First  it  may  be  said  that  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  to  make  up  a 
more  effective  combination  of  lime  and 
potash  with  a  small  flavoring  of  phos¬ 
phorus  than  may  be  found  in  good  wood 
ashes.  It  has  been  tried,  but  so  far  as 
we  know  the  chemists  have  nevei*  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surpassing  such  ashes  for  use 
on  the  gi’ound.  The  oi’dinary  supply  may 
well  be  put  on  the  garden.  It  will  do  us 
as  much  good  there  as  anywhere.  Grass 
and  small  grain  also  respond  quickly  to 
wood  ashes,  and  also  such  crops  as  cab¬ 
bage  and  l’oot  ei’ops.  With  us  it  is  not  so 
suitable  for  corn,  as  we  think  that  crop 
does  better  on  a  slightly  acid  soil,  but  for 
gai’den,  cabbage  and  most  small  grains 
the  ashes  are  excellent. 
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Garden  Enclosed 

we  heard  at  the  recent  Farmer’s  Week, 
at  Cornell.  When  “Bob”  Adams,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Rude  Rural  Rhymes,”  cited 
some  of  his  gai’den  lore,  I  determined  to 
plan  for  a  continuous  supply  of  the  leaf 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  chard 
and  endive,  as  he  recommended.  He  said 
that  the  vegetables  which  are  best  for  us 
include  tomatoes,  which  head  the  list, 
all  the  leaf  vegetables  and  string  beans, 
because  of  the  vitamins,  minerals  and 
roughage  which  they  furnish.  Asparagus, 
green  peas,  carrots  and  onions  come  as 
next  best.  Radishes  and  cucumbers, 
though  they  make  a  fine  relish,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  in  nutrients. 

In  order  to  have  a  continuous  supply 
of  leaf  vegetables,  we  should  sow  the  seed 
of  lettuce  and  spinach  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks,  or  else  some  early,  mid-Sum- 
mer  and  late  Fall  crops.  Two  years  ago 
after  hearing  Bob  Adams  laud  the  New 
Zealand  spinach,  I  tried  it  out,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  failure  with  me.  Then 
later,  from  an  expei’t  grower,  I  learned 
the  reason  of  my  failure.  So  last  year, 
after  using  plenty  of  lime  to  lighten  the 
soil,  which  had  been  too  heavy  for  me  the 
previous  year,  and  soaking  the  seed  for 
12  hours  in  lukewarm  water  before  plant¬ 
ing,  it  came  up  beautifully  and  proved  to 
be  the  best  spinach  for  continuous  use 
throughout  the  Summer  that  I  had  ever 
tried.  I  carefully  cut  off  the  tops,  which 
left  the  side  shoots  to  develop,  and  they 
would  produce  a  new  crop  in  a  few  days. 
I  planted  the  rows  about  15  in.  apai’t, 
covering  the  seed  with  14-in.  of  soil,  with 
plants  thinned  to  4-in.  apart  in  row.  One 
can  sow  the  seed  indoors,  during  March, 
for  an  early  crop,  as  spinach  will  bear 
transplanting  well,  especially  if  it  is  done 
on  a  lowery  day  or  toward  night,  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 


by  Lilac  Hedge 

that  to  any  that  I  have  yet  tried,  al¬ 
though  the  Pe-Tsai  is  very  good.  E.  B. 


Artificial  Light  and  Carbon 
Dioxide  for  Plants 

I  want  to  start  some  seedlings,  such  as 
tomatoes  and  peppe  s,  and  the  best  place 
I  have  is  down  in  the  cellar  where  there 
is  not  enough  light  on  dark  days.  If  I 
keep  the  electric  light  turned  on  for  about 
three  hours  a  day  will  it  help  any?  Is 
there  any  chemical  that  mixed  in  the 
soil  or  placed  in  a  container  neai’by  will 
improve  the  atmosphere  by  giving  off 
something  which  will  mix  with  the  air? 

I  do  not  doubt  that  my  furnaces  give  off 
carbonic  acid  gas  even  though  I  caixnot 
smell  it.  If  that  is  harmful  to  the  little 
plants  will  a  pail  of  water  near  the  boxes 
eliminate  the  danger?  G.  c.  L 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

The  electric  current  that  you  ai’e  prob¬ 
ably  thinking  about  will  do  no  good.  Illu¬ 
mination  helps  in  the  chicken  business 
because  it  keeps  the  chickens  awake,  but 
illumination  for  plants  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  The  plant  is  not  concerned  about 
light;  the  plant  wants  the  energy  which 
the  light  contains  and  without  which  it 
cannot  manufacture  food  materials  for 
growth.  In  experimental  laboratories 
where  plants  are  grown  in  artificial  light 
the  illumination  is  vex-y  high,  so  high  in 
some  cases  that  the  room  must  be  artifi¬ 
cially  cooled  in  order  to  overcome  the 
heat  from  the  bulbs.  If  you  are  prepared 
to  use  a  1,000-volt  light  you  may  be 
able  to  help  somewhat. 

Your  question  about  atmosphere  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  more  nearly  correct  than 
you  may  surmise.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
carbon  dioxide  is  what  plants  utilize  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  food,  giving  off 
the  oxygen  and  combining  the  carbon  into 
useful  materials,  Using  this  principle 
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Strawberries 


Townsend  Plants 


Known  by 
Thousands  of 


Rural  New-Yorker 


Growers  As  the 


Best  Money 
Can  Buy 


Order  direct  from 
tills  adv.— prompt 
shipment  when 
you  are  ready  to 
plant. 


500 

HOWARD  17  (Premier)... §3.00 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Dr.  B)  - v.  2.50 

AROMA  . V. ...  2.50 

Big  Joe  .  3.00 

T.  BIG  LATE  (Imp) . 3.00 

FORD  (best  late) . 3.00 

CHESAPEAKE  (late)  - 3.50 

GANDY  (late)  . 3.00 

I. UPTON  LATE  .  3.50 

Wm.  Belt  .  3.50 

“TOWN-KING”  (new  late)  9.00 


1000 

§0.00 

5.00 

5.00 

G.00 

G.00 

6.00 

7.00 

G.00 

7.00 

7.00 

18.00 


5000 
§27. 1*0 
18.50 

18.50 

27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
30.00 
27.50 
30.00 
30.00 
75.00 


Ever  bearing 

MASTODON  (special)  - 20.00 


Champion  .  6.25 

Progressive  .  6.25 


(250  plants  at  the  1,000 


40.00  150.00 
12.50  50.00 

12.50  50.00 

rate.) 


One  Kruegers  circle  runner  cutter  Free  with 
every  order  amounting  to  §50  received  direct 
from  this  adv.  Price  of  the  runner  cutter 
§8;  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  straw¬ 
berry  grower. 


Send  Orders  Direct  to 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW!  Huy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES, 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


Clw»oi*7t>OI»rV  PLANTS-  Healthy,  Vig- 
I  y  orous,  True  to  Name. 

PREMIER  -  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  -  COOPER  •  GIBSON 
100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  *1.50  S3. 50  $5.00  S33.75 

DUNLAP  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  KL0NDYKE  -  HEFFLIN  -  GANDY 
65c  SI  .35  83.00  84.00  818.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown— Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St  ltegis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  In  Vermont ,  It's  Hardy.* 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251S,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


STRA  WBERR  V  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For- 
ty-iive  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W,  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md 


H  O  W  A.  TL  D  1  7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshlv  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown 

StrawtoerryPlants 

carefully  packed.  Sl-100,  83,75-500,  S7. 25-1000. 
prepaid.  J.  Britton  Cliepachet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  FREE^ 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Hfnt* 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $ 

ISO  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfields. 
Hampton  &  Son,  R.7,  Bangor.  Mich. 


2 


POST 

PAID 


HI  r  1  I  Pi  Utah  Grown  -  $15.00  a  bu. 
II 8  U  fl  I  J-  A  Grimm,  Certified  -  25.75  a  bu. 
ft  LI  ft  LI  ft  Canadian,  Variegated  18.00  a  bu. 

Freight  Paid  on  1  bushel — Bags  free 
Ours  is  scarified  to  insure  good  strong  sprouts. 
All  our  stocks  of  above  are  Northern  grown— very 
hardy,  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.  Ask  for  sample. 

Send  for  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ROSS’ 

EUREKA  CORN. 

y  Pk.  50  cts.,  Pk.  85  cts.,  Bu.  (56  lbs.) 
§3.00:  10  bu.  or  over  82.90  per  bu.  Every 
bu.  put  up  in  our  Trade-marked  bags. 
Write  for  catalog. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS' 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  CORNELLIAN  OATS 

Alpha  Barley,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  Catalogue. 
Robson  Seed.  Farm  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  Grapevines 

Wliat  is  the  best  method  of  caring  for 
old  grapevines  that  have  not  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  long  period?  How  many 
times  should  they  be  cultivated,  and  best 
period?  Would  a  coat  of  whitewash  help 
if  put  on  in  Spring?  How  many  times 
sprayed  and  best  time  to  do  it,  and  with 
what?  One  large  vine  lost  large  branches 
during  Winter.  Where  should  same  be 
severed,  close  to  main  stem,  as  part  is 
still  alive?  I  expect  to  transfer  some  old 
vines.  How  long  should  roots  be  and 
when  is  best  time  to  do  this  ?  D.  P.  L. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  , 

It  is  very  probable  if  grass  and  weeds 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  under  these 
vines  for  several  years  that  the  root  sys¬ 
tems  are  now  very  close  to  the  surface. 
Hence  for  the  first  two  or  three  seasons 
it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  soil  to 
any  very  great  depth.  A  shallow  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  the  disk  harrow  so 
set  that  it  will  not  dig  deeply.  In  fact 
the  disk  may  be  used  to  keep  weed  growth 
down  and  the  soil  loosened  throughout 
the  entire  season  if  the  disks  are  re¬ 
versed  each  time  used,  that  the  soil  may 
be  kept  level  between  the  rows.  Or,  after 
tlie  first  disking  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
may  be  used  till  the  time  when  all  cul¬ 
tivation  should  cease,  which  should  be  in 
late  July  as  a  rule.  The  number  of  times 
that  the  vineyard  should  be  cultivated 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  season. 
Two  things  are  sought  through  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  elimination  of  weeds  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  mulch.  In  some  seasons 
four  or  five  cultivations  will  suffice, 
while  in  others  from  six  to  eight  will  be 
none  too  many.  The  first  working  should 
start  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  will  permit,  unless  one 
is  waiting  for  the  green-manure  crop  to 
attain  a  good  height  before  it  is  worked 
into  the  soil.  However  it  is  not  advisa¬ 
ble  to  grow  crops  for  turning  down  that 
do  not  make  a  rapid  growth  in  the  early 
Spring.  The  prime  purpose  of  early  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vineyard  is  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  moisture.  Whitewash  ap¬ 
plied  at  any  time  will  not  pay  its  cost. 

The  standard  spray  material  for  grapes 
of  the  Concord  type  is  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  to  which  is  added  arsenate  of  lead 
for  chewing  insects  and  sometimes  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  for  the  sucking  kinds.  The 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  Bordeaux 
is  the  so-called  homemade.  The  number 
of  applications  necessary  is  quite  vari¬ 
able  with  localities  and  varieties  of 
grapes.  The  time  of  application  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  prevalence  or  likelihood 
of  the  prevalence  of  specific  diseases  and 
insects.  Some  localities  are  ordinarily 
troubled  with  the  same  diseases  or  in¬ 
sects  year  after  year.  Most  disease 
treatments  are  given  as  preventives 
rather  than  as  a  cure  of  the  trouble  once 
it  is  established.  The  applications  for 
insects  are  usually  made  coincident  with 
the  appearance  of  the  pest  or  pests.  The 
treatment  for  black  rot,  downy  mildew, 
etc.,  is  usually  made  just  prior  to  the 
blooming  of  the  vine.  A  second  applica¬ 
tion  should  follow  when  the  berries  are 
well  set,  i.e.,  the  Size  of  small  peas.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  make  a  third  ap¬ 
plication  two  or  three  weeks  following 
the  second,  and  in  sections  in  which  the 
diseases  are  favored  by  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  applica¬ 
tion  many  be  required  in  some  seasons. 

Unless  the  injured  arm  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  fruiting  canes  at 
this  particular  time  it  should  be  cut  close 
to  the  trunk.  As  a  rule  a  new  arm  can 
readily  be  secured  to  replace  the  in¬ 
jured  one.  In  fact  it  is  desirable  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  five  or  six  years  to  renew  the 
arms,  especially  if  they  have  become 
gnarled  or  if  they  show  indications  of  de¬ 
cay.  It  is  likewise  desirable  to  renew  the 
old  trunk  when  it  shows  like  conditions. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  attempt  to  trans¬ 
plant  an  old  grapevine.  It  is  far  more 
economical  and  satisfactory  in  every  way 
to  buy  or  grow  one  or  two-year-old  vines 
and  place  them  in  the  desired  locations. 
The  time  lost  in  fruiting  and  lessened 
vigor  when  old  vines  are  removed  to  new 
locations  is  usually  sufficient  to  bring 
newly  planted  vines  into  bearing,  and  one 
then  has  plants  that  are  just  coming  to 
their  prime  instead  of  some  that  are  al¬ 
ready  on  the  decline  and  which  is  further 
hastened  by  transplanting.  F.  E.  G. 


EVENT  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
shoifauj 
PURITY; 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

is  none  too  good  for  the  American  Farmer 

We  use  but  the  best  seeds  on  our  own  farms  and  we  sell  only  that  one  grade  to  you. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfas,  Northwestern  dry  land  grown. 
Grimm  and  Canadian  Variegated,  American  grown  Medium  and 
Mammoth  Clovers  and  Timothy,  average  99.50  pure  or  better. 

Dibble's  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  and  Alsike  and  White 
Dutch  Clover,  Natural  Mixtures  are  the  seeding  bargains  of  the  year. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century  Oats,  best  ever 
grown  on  onr  farms. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  a  half  dozen  varieties,  best  by  test,  planting 
around  100  acres  annually,  average  germination  above  90. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  12kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  each 
variety  grown  from  selected  stock  seed,  on  soils  and  in  a  section*  especially 
adapted  to  that  type  and  each  lot  inspected  by  our  own  Plant  Pathologists, 
and  best  of  all,  our  prices  are  lower  than  the  same  high  quality  can  be 
purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Money  Saving  Price  List.  Address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  ,1bx  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT -SAVE  MONEY 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Your  Fruit  Growing 

This  big,  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1926,  85,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be  “True- 
to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until 
it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful  fruit¬ 
growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’ Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not 
piece  roots — which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

113  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

pREES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 

*■  The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  England 
grown  at  direet-from-nursery  prices.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft..  35c  each 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  M.  Hale,  2  to  33^  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  loe  each,  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free, 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Horae  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Certland) 

on 

I  Guaranteed 

/  French  ___  „ 

Fruit  Trees 

Are  scientifically  grown 
in  our  upland  Nurseries. 
Budded  from  trees  bear¬ 
ing  the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to  na  me, 
free  from  disease  and  to 
arrive  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  Sold  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  prof¬ 
it.  Our  free  catalog  tells 
the  things  fruit  growers 
want  to  know  about  us. 
9  Send  for  it. 

Maloney  Bras.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
44  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MALONEY 

.Mirsenf  Book  Free 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  tlie  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  itand  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees.  Vines 
and  plants.  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne.  Md 


ACPARAGUS 

ft  W 1  1000-S8.  postpaid 


Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable— “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
1000-$8,  postpaid.  .  sue  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


P 


EACHand  APPLE  TREE 

We  guarantee  to  please .  Write  for  prices. 
WOKLEY’S  iN  UUSERIES,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


S 


CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Cortland  Apples,  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus,  Caco  Grapes  ;  beside  our  great  variety 
of  Fruit,  Shade  andOrnamental  Trees  and  Shrubs — Write 


JLU  •*“”  loti  1UU  ■ 1  '■  1UU|  OV/U  1  OUt 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES.  QUALITY 
STOCK.  A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GRAPES”  FOR  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


BORLING,  D-OE,  MADISON,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  8  Martba  Wash.  Rust  proof.  $1.25  htiml.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lols.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 
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H  PLANT  PERMANENT  FLOWER  GARDENS 

ARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWERO 


The  Old-fashioned  Favorites  that 
live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow 
larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year. 

—  LEI  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  FREE  CATALOG  OF  — — 

Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Monkshood, 
Anemone,  Hollyhock,  Canterbury  Belle,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells.  Wallflower,  Phlox,  Delnhin- 
ium,  Hardy  Asreratum,  Baby’s  Breath,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies, 
Coral  Bells,  Iris,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose,  Hardy  Pink, 
Bellflower,  Pa  nted  Daisy,  Golden  Moss,  Sea  Lavender  and 
92 other  choice  Perennial  Flower  Plants;  Zinnia,  Pansy,  Sal¬ 
via,  Aster,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  Plants;  Hoses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants; 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wine- 
berrv,  Gooseberry,  Grape,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots;  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
fijwer.  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper,  Celery  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  PLANT 

grow  and  care  for 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Expertly,  interestingly  told  in  Farnsworth’s  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  free  on  request.  Shows  78  varieties. 
Exclusive  bulbs  among  them.  50  cents  to  $50.00  per 
dozen.  Just  what  you  want. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  &  CO.,  Inc.  lflSER 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .OO  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


D 


I  A 


Bargain  Offer-5  Glorious  Beauties  for  SI 


GLADIOLI 


Mbs;  Ethel  Smith,  cream;  Dakota,  flame;  Le  Grand  AIan- 
itou,  purple  &  white;  Mrs.O.D.  Anderson,  crimson  ;Snow- 
cx-ad,  \\h\  pompon.  Regular  price  of  this  collection  is  $2.35. 
Send  for  interesting  free  catalog 
C.  I.OUIS  ALX.ING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
455  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Dahlias  amt  Gladioli  HladiolT \30)Ufor  Vi  Vsend*  for 

catalog.  *  John  Hansen  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Blooming  size,  splendid  mixture, 
St. SO  per  100.  Asparagus  Roots, 
Mary  Washington,  S2.00  per  100. 
Sts  per  10007  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Hatchville,  Mass. 

fff  fY  Blooming!  GLADIOLUS,  St  ^-No,two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
WU  St. 25.  Cat.  GLADAKLEA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass 

CROP  1925-SEED  CORN 

110  day  Yellow  Dent.  $2.60  tier  bushel,  shelled,  in  two 
bushel  lots  or  over.  Butts  and  tips  discarded.  High 
germination.  Sacks  85c  apiece  extra.  Order  from  this 
Ad,  and  —  DO  IT  ROW. 

R.  W.  BORDER  KEARNEYSVILLE,  Jefferson  Co..  W.  V A. 

occnonoM  Ear|y c|ara8e and 

wHEaU  Uvlill  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Excellent  yield ers  and  never  fall  to  ripen.  Choice  seed 
S3  bushel,  5  bushels,  $2.75  bu.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

1HEG.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE.  OHIO 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Best  Quality.  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  25  lbs. 
$3-50, 50  lbs.  $6.  100  lbs.  $10,  Postpaid  to  3rd,  zone. 

FRANK  V  WILLIAMS  -  Buckland.  Conn. 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  i  varieties,  solid,  sound, 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

YORK,  PA. 


G  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman 


My  frost  proof  cabbage 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  K 

home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Varieties; 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  500 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
#1.50  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  P.  J>.  FULWOOU,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Tiftcm’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best  and  Livingston 
Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid ;  250,  $1 ;  500,  $1.50;  1000, 
$2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and  over  $1.25, 
1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  pleaseyou.  References: 
Bradst  eet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 
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BOOK  THE  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Pagd 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  Y ork  City 
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Dependable  Northern 
grown  seeds  for  North¬ 
ern  soil.  Hardy  vege¬ 
table,  delicate  flower, 
velvety  lawn  seed,  etc., 
by  the  packet,  pound 
or  ton.  Priced  to  invite 
your  purchase.  No 
chromos,  no  premiums 
to  pay  for — Just  Seeds. 
82  years’  business  repu¬ 
tation  at  stake  with 
every  sale. 

Write  forYOUR  free  copy  of 
our  1927  Year  Book.  70  odd 
illustrated  pages  on  Seeds. 
Ask  prices ,  too,  on  EUREKA 
Ensilage  Corn 

y\  ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

“EYerybocfy  Kt\otv>s 
Ross’  eSeed  Grows” 


Make  It 

PAY! 


Your  farm  will  yield 
bigger  profits  if  you  use 
better  seeds.  SIMPSON’S 
Seeds  are  better  seeds. 
Tested  in  Washington  for 
purity,  strength  and  vigor. 
Used  by  successful  farm¬ 
ers  for  over  50  years. 
Results  assured  !  W e  pay 
the  freight. 


Write  TODAY  for  price  list  and 
valuable  information 


> 


THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
249-A  Balderston  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Simpson’S 

Purify  Brandy 

SeedS 


There  is  Money  in  Raising  Peas 

and  the  one  essential  is  good  seed 

We  are  large  handlers  of  j 
strictly  high  grade  Seed  Peas. 
All  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  ■ 
Idaho,  which  section  produces 
the  best  quality  of  Peas. 

We  offer  the  following  varie¬ 
ties,  all  1926  grown  and  of  high 
germination. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8.00  per  bu. 
Alderman  -  -  8  00  per  bu 

Thomas  Laxton  -  9.00  per  bu. 

Gradus  -  -  10,00  per  bu. 

Laxtonian  -  -  11.00  per  bu.  t 

Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 
Freight  prepaid  on  4  bu,  or 
over,  bags  free. 

Ask  for  Sample  of  our  North- 1 
ern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep- 
stakes  Corn. 

Send  today  for  our  Seed  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  118-A  No.  Warren  Si.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Brices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias. 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
CON€OUl>  GRAPE  VINES  — 3  year  old  bearing 
size,  25c  each.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  SalUbury,  Md. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
(free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind. 


tern!  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  yielding  strain. 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FINE  Hill  Grown  SEED  POTATOES— Russets,  Golden 
Rurals,  $2  bushel.  OaKL  STEWART,  Cincinuatus,  N.  Y. 

sale  500,000  Luplon  Strawberry  Plants  s,50oor 

The  one  profit  berry.  J.  R.  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


New  England  Notes 


New  Vegetables. — The  Hutchinson  car¬ 
rot,  which  was  originated  in  Essex  Co., 
Mass.,  has  proved  an  especially  good  va¬ 
riety.  Market  gardeners  report  a  yield 
of  from  25  to  35  per  cent  greater  than 
with  any  other  strain.  The  difficulty  is 
in  keeping  the  strains  pure  and  in  select¬ 
ing  seed  from  the  best  plants.  In  the 
hands  of  private  market  gardeners  a  rapid 
deterioration  is  often  noticed  because  the 
proper  care  is  not  exercised.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Hutchinson  carrot  seed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  whether  this  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  equal  to  those  of  home-grown 
seed  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  thought 
that  California  grown  seed  will  at  least 
escape  the  carrot  rust  fly  which  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  Massachusetts.  In  States  further 
south  the  new  Marglobe  tomato  is  proving 
very  satisfactory,  probably  superior  to 
Bonny  Best.  New  Jersey  gro Avers  are 
enthusiastic  over  this  neAV  tomato  be¬ 
cause  it  is  resistant  to  a  certain  disease 
encountered  in  that  State.  That  disease 
has  not  spread  to  Massachusetts,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  displacing 
Bonny  Best  with  Marglobe.  For  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  all  of  Ncav  England,  Bonny 
Best  remains  the  most  satisfactory  to- 


bean  Philadelphia  is  recommended  to 
those  who  seek  a  good  Lima  for  the  home 
garden. 

My  own  experience  confirms  my  good 
opinion  of  Lake  Champlain  cantaloufie, 
as  expressed  in  this  department  last  year. 
This  cantaloupe  is  not  large,  but  it  has 
excellent  flavor,  and  grows  Avith  great 
rapidity,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the  table 
long  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
usually  before  the -appearance  of  aphids, 
Avhich  interfere  with  the  growing  of  late 
varieties.  Several  other  early  melons  liaA-e 
been  developed  and  are  being  grown  on 
the  Cape.  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  agriculture  has  a  farm  near 
Falmouth,  most  of  A\rliich  he  is  devoting 
to  these  early  melons. 

Golden  Acre  cabbage  has  also  proved 
its  worth  and  should  be  taken  up  by 
amateurs.  It  is  a  particularly  early  va¬ 
riety  and  quite  as  satisfactory  as  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market. 

Goon  Neav  Roses. — Plants  and  floAvers 
as  Avell  as  vegetables  are  needed  to  make 
the  home  complete,  and  among  them 
many  line  neAV  varieties  are  to  be  found. 
Some  of  the  best  are  among  the  roses, 
and  particularly  among  the  climbing 
roses.  The  charming  new  pink  climber, 


A 

Syringa  Villosa,  the  Chinese  Lilac 


mato  which  can  be  grown,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Marglobe  is  in  no  Avay 
superior  to  it.  Several  vegetables  have 
been  developed,  however,  which  are  im¬ 
provements  over  other  kinds.  In  every 
case  they  are  not  really  neAV  varieties, 
however.  The  Italian  market  gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have  introduced 
certain  varieties  Avitli  which  they  were 
familiar  in  their  oavii  land,  and  which 
have  been  found  Avell  adapted  to  condi¬ 
tions  here.  They  may  not  be  of  value 
for  commercial  growers,  but  are  certain¬ 
ly  Avortli  considering  for  the  home  ground. 
One  of  them  is  the  Wonder  of  France 
bean.  This  is  the  green  Flageolet  bean 
of  France,  which  can  be  obtained  in  cans, 
but  for  which  a  high  price  is  charged. 
They  are  small  shell  beans  and  are  groAvn 
on  dAvarf  plants,  but  they  produce  enor¬ 
mously  and  have  a  delightful  flavor. 


A  Green-headed  Broccoli.  • —  There 
are  sections  in  Massachusetts  where  cau- 
lifloAver  is  groAvn  in  large  quantities  com¬ 
mercially,  but  it  is  always  an  uncertain 
crop — some  years  it  does  very  well,  in¬ 
deed,  and  in  other  years  it  is  almost  a 
failure.  Private  gardeners  have  diffi¬ 
culty  with  it.  Broccoli  is  easier  to  groAV 
and  about  as  satisfactory.  A  neAV  kind 
is  called  Calabrese,  and  the  floAver  heads 
— the  part  eaten — are  green  instead  of 
blanching  white.  They  can  be  cut  from 
late  July  until  late  September,  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  exactly  the  same  Avay  as  cauli- 
floAver.  Broccoli  and  especially  this  form 
is  recommended  to  amateurs  who  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  groAV  caulifloAver. 
It  has  a  close  h4ad  and  does  not  occupy 
an  undue  amount  of  space  in  the  garden! 

The  Italian  bean  lias  been  grown  for 
several  years  Avith  great  success,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  around  Philadelphia 
and  in  other  sections.  This  is  a  pole 
beau  and  very  prolific.  The  new  Lima 


Mary  Wallace,  is  proving  one  of  the  best. 
Dr.  Huey  is  another  very  fine  neAV  climb¬ 
ing  rose.  It  is  Arery  unusual  in  color,  be¬ 
ing  such  a  deep  red  that  it  is  almost  ma¬ 
hogany.  It  does  not  turn  purple,  and 
keeps  its  floAvers  for  a  long  time.  More- 
OA’er  it  is  exceedingly  free  blooming.  Al¬ 
together  this  is  a  rose  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  avIio  like  red  kinds.  It 
will  not,  hoAvever,  take  the  place  of  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber,  which  is  a  very  much 
more  brilliant  red.  Star  of  Persia  is  a 
neAV  yelloAV  climber  Avhich  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  because  yelloAV  roses  in  this  class 
are  scarce.  Emily  Gray  is  another  yel- 
Ioav  climber  which  has  proved  its  Avorth. 
By  choosing  early,  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  of  climbing  roses  it  is  possible 
to  have  these  flowers  in  the  garden  for 
many  weeks.  The  Climbing  American 
Beauty  and  Aunt  Harriet  are  among  the 
first  to  floAver,  and  the  old-time  Dorothy 
Perkins  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
latest  blooms. 

Among  the  bush  roses  there  are  many 
neAV  Hybrid  Teas,  like  Georges  Pernet, 
Mabel  Morse,  Lolita  Armour,  and  Rev. 
F.  Page-Roberts.  These  neAV  Hybrid  Teas 
are  wonderfully  fine,  but  the  garden  mak¬ 
er  who  groAVS  them  must  remember  that 
they  need  a  little  coddling.  Most  of 
them  are  more  or  less  subject  to  black 
spot  and  mildeAA7,  but  these  troubles  can 
he  prevented  in  very  large  measure  by 
applying  Avhat  is  called  the  Massey  dust 
once  a  Aveek  throughout  the  season.  This 
Massey  dust  is  made  by  mixing  one  part 
of  poAvdered  arsenate  of  lead  with  nine 
parts  of  poAvdered  sulphur. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  have  been  some¬ 
what  lost  sight  of,  but  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  this  climate,  being  much 
hardier  than  the  Hybrid  Teas.  A  new¬ 
comer  in  this  class  is  Mine.  Albert  Bar- 
bier.  E.  I.  EARRIFGTON. 
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to  make  a 


Ask  “What  Quality  ?”  as  well  as  “  What  Price 


but  we  never  sacrifice  quality 


There  is  an  advantage  in  using  Ward’s 
Catalogue  to  look  up  every  article  you  need 
to  buy. 

Because  Ward’s  Catalogue  is  based  upon 
Quality  First — then  Low  Price. 

The  difference  is  that  Your  Satisfac¬ 
tion  with  what  you  buy  at  Ward’s  is 
always  assured.  And  satisfactory  service 
—  long  wear,  more  months  of  use  —  deter¬ 
mines  in  the  end  the  actual  cost. 

Price  is  what  you  pay — service  is  what 
you  get.  By  sacrificing  serviceability, 
prices  can  be  made  lower  and  lower.  At 
Ward’s,  serviceability  is  never  sacrificed  to 
make  a  low  price. 

How  Ward’s  Low  Prices 

Are  Made  and  High  Quality 

always  Maintained 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  made  by  quantity 
buying  for  ready  cash  by  one  of  the  most 
skilled  and  expert  buying  organizations  in 
the  world.  Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  cash 
were  used  in  buying  goods  for  this  Cata¬ 


logue.  The  markets  of  the  world  were 
searched.  Goods  were  bought  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  dozen,  by  the  car  load,  to  secure  lower- 
than-market  prices.  Our  prices  are  as  low 
as  any  merchandise  power  can  secure.  But 
they  are  never  lowered  by  reducing  quality. 

We  do  not  use  inferior  leather  for  the 
under-sole  of  a  shoe  to  take  fifteen  cents  off 
the  price.  We  do  not  use  tin  where  galva¬ 
nized  iron  gives  longer  service.  We  do  not 
use  old  reclaimed  rubber  in  a  tire  where 
new  rubber  is  required. 

This  carefulness  to  maintain  quality,  to 
secure  longer  wear,  is  part  of  Ward’s 
service  to  you. 

Use  Your  Catalogue  With 
Confidence  in  Ward  Quality 

For  Fifty-five  years,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  has  sold  merchandise  that  always  is 
what  it  seems  to  be — merchandise  that 
will  stand  your  inspection  and  your  use. 
For  Fifty-five  years  we  have  done  business 
with  our  customers  in  the  full  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 


Your  orders 
are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides, 
one  of  our  seven  big  stores  is  near  to 
you.  Therefore,  your  letter  reaches 
us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Put  this  Air-O-Gas  Stove  in  your  kitchen  and  you  will 
have  a  modern  pressure  stove  always  ready  to  provide 
a  dependable  supply  of  gas  heat  for  all  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  It  makes  its  own  gas — that’s  why  the  Air-O- 
Gas  gives  you  the  finest  kind  of  gas  service,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Requires  no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  installation  expense. 

The  Air-O-Gas  works  on  the 


gas- pressure  principle,  just  like 
Colerhan  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 
Uses  any  good  grade  of  regular 
motor  gasoline.  Its  leak-proof,  air¬ 
tight  tank  has  fuel  control  valve, 
fuel  and  air  gauges,  and  hand  op¬ 
erated  filler  plug.  Can’t  be  filled 
while  stove  is  lighted — can’t  spill 
fuel  if  tipped  over. 

It  generates  quickly  and  produces 
an  intensely  hot  blue  flame.  In¬ 


stantly  regulated  to  high  or  low 
blaze  by  the  turn  of  a  valve.  It’s 
clean  —  no  soot  on  utensils,  no 
wicks  to  char,  no  smoke  or  ashes. 
Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  models  to  meet  every 
cooking  need.  Prices  range  from 
$22  to  $85  in  the  United  States. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  us  for  descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  full  information.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  RY-10 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &.  STOVE  COMPANY 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory :  Toronto,  Ontario 
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HOOF  CAMSHAFT  ADJUSTER 


Sent  Post  Paid  ^|j|||||j 

John  C,  Hoof  &  Company. 


k» 2  North  Franklin  Street.Chicaco-Ill- 


Save  $300  to  $1150 

14  other  H«„e,  ^  Wholesale  Trices 


to  choose  from 


.■Magi 

Save  architect's  fee,  waste  and  mid¬ 
dlemen's  profits.  Save  expensive  mea¬ 
suring  and  hand-sawing.  Get  highest 
quality  materials  at  wholesale  prices 
because  of  Bennett’s  mass  production 
by  modern  labor-  and  waste-saving 
machinery.  Build  in  half  usual  time. 
No  extras — the  price  quoted  is  the  price 
complete,  including  blue  print  plans. 

FREE  Book-Homes  and  Plans 

Shows  75  beautiful,  permanent  homes  with 
built-in  conveniences;  also  10  Btyles  of  ga¬ 
rages.  Let  us  refer  you  to  Bennett  homes 
near  you.  Mail  coupon  for  big,  free  book  and 
pew,  low  prices. 

If  you  are  remodeling  or  “prefer 

girchasino  your  lumber  in  stock 
no  the,  or  buildino  to  your  oivn 
plana,  write  for  our  low  wholesale 
prices  on  lumber  and  miUvoork . 


The  Albemarle  ~ 

7  Rooms  and  Bath 


built 


Better 


BENNETT  HOMES 

199  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  81-page  Bennett  Book.  FREE  in 
Ohio,  Pa.,  N.O.,  N.  Y.,  Md.  and  New  England;  else¬ 
where  $1.00. 


Name . 

No.  and  St. . 

Town . State 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Getting  Water  to  House 

I  have  a  spring  980  ft.  from  the  house, 
which  I  wish  to  pipe  to  house  and  barn 
and  milk  house.  The  spring  is  11  ft. 
higher  than  at  house,  with  two  swales 
and  one  rise  between.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  on  how  best  to  pipe  same  and 
have  it  work  well.  This  spring  has  been 
piped  to  house,  and  runs  a  good  stream, 
for  a  while,  until  pipe  gets  filled  up,  or 
plugged  up.  I  want  to  get  water  at  house, 
at  barn  and  at  milk  house ;  the  house, 
barn  and  milk  house  are  practically  on  a 
level.  My  idea  was  to  run  it  in  the 
house,  then  pump  it  to  barn  and  milk 
house.  One  drawback  is,  the  water  would 
not  be  cold  enough  to  cool  milk  for  the 
plant.  Would  I  have  to  fill  in  these 
swales  and  dig  deeper  in  high  places,  or 
about  2  ft.  deep  all  along.  These  swales 
will  cause  the  pipe  to  clog  quicker  than 
if  gradual  fall.  I  have  1000  ft.  of  1-in. 
pipe  to  do  the  job  with.  E.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

If  your  spring  is  11  ft.  higher  than  the 
house  you  can  get  water  at  the  house  as 
you  suggest.  Provided  that  the  milk 
house  and  the  barn  lie  below  the  house 
your  best  method  would  be  to  lead  the 
pipe  from  the  spring  to  a  small  tank  at 
the  house,  the  overflow  from  this  leading 
to  the  cooling  tank  at  the  milk  house  and 
from  there  to  the  barn.  This  would  in¬ 
sure  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  drinking 
and  household  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
water  will  be  very  cold  after  flowing 
through  so  long  a  pipe. 

Y’our  trouble  from  stopping  probably 
comes  from  air  gathering  in  the  pipe  at 
the  high  point.  Because  this  point  is 
higher  than  the  spring  level  the  pipe  line 
becomes  a  siphon.  In  flowing  through 
the  line  the  air  absorbed  by  the  water  in 
the  spring  is  slowly  liberated  and  gradu¬ 
ally  gathers  in  the  high  part  of  the  line 
until  it  stops  the  flow.  Cutting  through 
this  knoll  until  you  have  a  gravity  flow 
the  whole  length  will  probably  do  away 
with  this  difficulty.  Another  way  of  cor¬ 
recting  tlie  trouble  is  to  connect  a  cistern 
pump  by  means  of  a  tee  near  the  house 
end  of  the  line.  When  the  flow  begins  to 
lessen  clear  the  line  of  air  by  pumping.  A 
valve  fitted  between  the  pump  and  the 
line  can  be  closed  when  the  pump  is  not 
in  use.  One-inch  pipe  when  laid  under 
the  conditions  noted  should  give  a  flow 
of  nearly  three  gallons  per  minute.  This 
would  be  nearly  doubled  if  1%-in.  pipe 
were  used.  R.  H.  8. 


Repairing  Leaky  Basement 

I  have  a  house  that  stands  on  made 
ground  or  filled-in  years  ago.  Water 
comes  in  the  cellar  at  times.  I  would 
like  to  concrete  the  cellar  water-proof,  so 
as  to  have  a  furnace.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  go  about  it.  Cellar  is  20  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  7  ft.  high,  about  half  above  the 
ground  outside ;  is  four  bricks  thick  half¬ 
way  up,  then  three  bricks  thick  to  top, 
which  is  seven  feet.  I  have  talked  with 
three  different  men  here.  They  said  they 
could  make  it  waterproof,  but  a  24-hour 
storm  put  water  in  all  the  cellars  they 
had  concreted  on  this  block.  At  the  same 
time  mine  did  not  get  water  in  or  the 
man  next  door,  who  says  he  has  not  had 
water  in  the  cellar  since  he  has  lived 
there  going  on  four  years.  Still  I  think 
concreting  the  safest  way.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. 

Putnam  bounty,  N.  Y.  B.  J. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  securing  a  dry 
basement  is  to  see  that  all  roof  water 
and  surface  water  is  led  away  from  the 
building  by  suitable  eaves,  troughs  and 
drains.  After  taking  this  precaution  a 
ditch  can  be  dug  about  your  house  and  a 
tile  line  laid  around  the  wall  just  below 
the  level  of  the  proposed  floor.  This  tile 
line  should  be  carefully  sloped  to  an  out¬ 
let.  The  outer  surface  of  the  wall  can 
now  be  carefully  cleaned  and  dried  and 
given  several  coats  of  hot  tar  or  asphalt, 
after  which  the  trench  can  be  filled. 
Where  only  reasonable  precautions  are 
necessary  to  exclude  water  this  treatment 
will  usually  be  sufficient. 

A  tliree-incli  basement  floor  is  strong 
enough  if  laid  on  a  solid  surface.  A 
mixture  of  1  part  cement,  21/£  parts  clean, 
coarse  and  well  graded  sand  and  4  parts 
fine  stone  can  be  used.  This  should  be 
mixed  sufficiently  wet  to  place  well  only. 
Excess  water  in  mixing  weakens  the  con¬ 
crete.  If  desired  a  mortar  facing  can  be 
put  on  this  floor  and  finished  with  a  ■steel 
trowel  to  make  it  easier  cleaned.  Where 
the  floor  joins  the  wall  a  wedge-shaped 
opening  or  trough  can  he  left  by  laying 
one  or  more  well-greased  pieces  of  bevel 
siding,  thin  edge  down.  After  the  floor  is 
set  these  pieces  can  be  removed  and  the 
crack  filled  with  hot  tar  to  seal  the  floor 
to  the  wall.  R.  H.  s. 


Speed  of  Farm  Machines 

At  what  speed  should  the  following 
grindstone  (the  diameter  of  stone  being 
about  30  in.  and  3%  in.  thick,  probably 
weighing  close  to  100  lbs.)  ;  blacksmith’s 
post  drill;  sausage  grinder;  wood-turning 
lathe  (the  several  speeds  of  stop  pulley 


which  I  would  be  liable  to  use  the  lathe 
will  be  a  large  one  for  both  large  and 
small  work).  A.  j.  c. 

Small  machines  designed  for  hand  op¬ 
eration  will  be  driven  at  the  proper 
speed,  when  the  crank  is  replaced  by  a 
belt  wheel,  if  the  belt  '\  heel  is  made  to 
run  at  from  50  to  70  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  is  the  average  speed  at 
which  they  are  run  when  turned  by  hand. 

The  proper  speed  of  a  grindstone  (wet 
grinder),  depends  upon  its  diameter.  The 
rim  speed  should  be  betw  300  and  600 
ft.  per  minute.  Using  the  average  of 
these  speeds  and  a  30-in.  stone  the  speed 
should  be  about  60  r.  p.  m. 

A  prominent  lathe  manufacturer  gives 
the  proper  speeds  of  the  four  pulleys  on 
the  lieadstock  of  a  speed  la  .he  as  follows : 
Large  pulley,  low  speed.  .  .  .  700  R.  P.  M. 
Second  pulley,  second  speed.  1200  R.  P.  M. 
Third  pulley,  third  speed.  .  .1900  R.  P.  M. 
Small  pulley,  high  speed. . .  .2800  R.  P.  M. 

K.  II.  s. 

Necessity  for  Cellar;  Height 
of  Purlin 

1.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
cellar  in  order  to  make  a  house  livable 
during  the  Winter?  Would  a  house  on 
2  ft.  stilts  banked  around  with  strawy 
horse  manure  keep  warm  during  the  Win¬ 
ter?  2.  How  can  I  find  out  the  height 
of  posts  to  support  a  purlin  for  a  house 
9  ft.  4  in.  in  height  in  front,  4  ft.  10  in. 
rear  and  IS  ft.  wide?  Purlin  to  run  9  ft. 
from  each  side.  x.  G. 

1.  While  a  cellar  may  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  it  is  highly  desirable. 
Foundations  should  go  to  a  point  below 
frost  to  prevent  heaving,  and  when  put 
down  to  this  depth  the  space  within  them 
can  be  made  into  a  cellar.  If  this  en¬ 
closes  the  heating  plant  warm  lower 
floors  are  assured  and  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  room  secured.  Where  no  basement 
is  used  foundation  walls  should  be  used 
just  the  same.  Windows  may  be  provided 
in  the  wall  to  serve  as  ventilators  during 
the  Summer.  Manure  of  any  kind  is  not 
good  banking  material,  as  the  smell  will 
penetrate  the  house.  Then  too,  the  labor 
of  banking  the  house  every  Fall  and  re¬ 
moving  the  banking  in  the  Spring  will 
soon  pay  for  a  suitable  wall. 

2.  If  the  height  of  the  front  plate  is 

9  ft.  4  in.  and  the  height  of  the  rear 
plate  4  ft.  10  in.  the  height  of  a  purlin 
Placed  midway  between  them  should  be  7 
ft.  1  in.  This  height  is  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  height  of  the  rear  plate  from 
the  height  of  the  front  plate,  dividing  the 
difference  by  two  and  adding  the  result  to 
the  height  of  the  rear  plate.  This  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  rafters  will  be  notched  to 
the  same  depth  over  all  three  supports.  A 
simple  and  practical  way  of  obtaining 
this  height  is  to  erect  front  and  rear 
plates  and  studding,  stay-lath  them  in 
position  and  then  stretch  a  chalk  line  in 
the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  rafter. 
Measurement  to  this  line  in  the  center 
will  give  the  height  of  the  center  parti¬ 
tion-  B.  H.  S. 


Trouble  with  Cesspool 

Would  you  give  the  correct  way  to 
connect  overflow  with  my  cesspool?  It 
does  not  work  the  way  it  should,  r.  m. 

The  inlet  from  the  house  should  be 
turned  downward  by  the  use  of  a  tee  fit¬ 
ting  and  baffle  plates  used  in  the  tank 
to  prevent  the  disturbing  of  the  contents 
of  the  tank  when  sewage  is  discharged 
from  the  house.  The  outlet  pipe  should 
also- have  the  screen  replaced  with  a  tee 
fitting  the  end  of  which  extends  to  some 
little  distance  below  the  surface.  The 
exposed  end  of  the  tee  should  be  fitted 
with  a  stopper  having  a  hole  through  the 
upper  side  for  the  escape  of  gas.  A  baffle 
placed  in  front  of  this  outlet  with  the 
upper  edge  extending  above  the  water 
level  will  be  a  big  help  in  keeping  the 
outlet  free.  Tee  fittings  are  used  at  the 
inlet  and  outlet  rather  than  elbows  to 
permit  cleaning  more  easily  should  the 
line  become  stopped. 

Write  Cornell  University  for  their  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Farm  Sewage  Disposal.”  This 
contains  a  great  deal  of  material  that  will 
be  of  use  to  you  and  can  be  obtained  up¬ 
on  request.  r.  h.  s. 


Farm  and  Garden  Library 

This  library  has  books  that  are  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  date,  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  written  by  authors  of  national 
reputation.  The  following  titles  are  now 
ready,  price  .$1.25  each  : 

Balancing  the  Farm  Output,  Spillman. 

Roses  and  Their  Culture,  S.  C.  Hub¬ 
bard. 

The  Iris,  ,T.  C.  Wister. 

The  Gladiolus,  A.  C.  Beal. 

Outdoor  Bulb  Growing,  C.  L.  Thayer. 

Dahlia  Production,  R.  H.  Patch. 

The  Strawberry,  Samuel  Fraser. 

Bush  Fruit  Production,  R.  A.  Van- 
Meter. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  F.  A.  Waugh. 

The  Rural  New-Yorkeb,  333  W.  30th 
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Countrywide  Situation 

POTATO  MARKETS  DRAGGY  ;  OVER-PLANT¬ 
ING  EXPECTED  ;  EGG  PRODUCTION  HEAVY  ; 

SOUR  CHERRIES  IN  THE  WEST;  REGU¬ 
LATING  THE  DEALERS. 

Potato  holders  in  general  cheered  up 
a  little  on  reports  that  potato  stocks 
were  getting  rather  light  in  Maine  toward 
the  end  of  March.  Three  States  have 
heen  shipping  about  one-third  of  the  total 
carlot)  supply  of  potatoes  lately  and  any 
falling  off  in  the  movement  would  help 
the  market  and  keep  it  from  losing  all 
the  advance  made  early  in  the  Spring. 
Most  of  the  Maine  potatoes  left  seem  to 
be  owned  by  growers  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
just  how  many  they  have.  Roads  are 
still  in  poor  condition  up  there  and  haul- 
ings  are  lighter  for  that  reason. 

POTATOES  ENOUGH 

It  looks  as  if  there  were  potatoes 
enough  in  the  potato  country  as  a  whole, 
although  they  are  probably  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  Far  West  and  in  Maine  and 
New  York  as  they  are  in  the  great  potato 
region  of  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Remaining  supplies  seem  to  be 
large  enough  for  probable  market  require¬ 
ments.  They  will  be  all  needed,  it  seems, 
but  there  are  too  many  potatoes  left  to 
afford  much  chance  for  a  late  boom  in 
the  price  such  as  has  taken  place  in  some 
other  short  crop  years.  Something  will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  weather  and  the 
supply  of  the  new  crop.  The  March 
frosts  delayed  potatoes  in  most  parts  of 
the  South  from  one  to  three  weeks,  but 
for  all  that  shipments  from  that  region 
began  early. 

Reports  of  intentions  to  plant  show 
that  potato  growers  have  kept  seed  stock 
enough  to  plant  15  per  cent  more  land. 
If  they  do  so,  and  the  yield  is  fairly  good, 
there  would  be  a  crop  of  over  400  million 
bushels  which  would  be  about  average 
production  per  capita  and  no  doubt  would 
lower  the  price  much  below  that  of  the 
past  season.  If  they  should  cut  down 
their  first  plans  somewhat,  as  they  did 
the  past  two  years,  or  if  the  yield  is  much 
above  or  below  average,  the  outcome 
would  be  different.  It  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  kind  of  season  we  have, 
bub  the  probability  seems  to  indicate  a 
time  of  lower  prices  next  Fall.  Intended 
gain  in  acreage  was  greatest  in  the 
Northern  Great  Lakes  region,  including 
Minnesota  and  nearby  States  and'  in  the 
Far  West.  Gains  were  mostly  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  but  rather  large 
in  Florida  and  Texas  which  are  shipping 
now.  Only  moderate  increases  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  parts  of  Virginia  and  other 
mid-season .  States  which  raise  potatoes 
for  market ;  thus  indicating  only  about 
the  usual  supplies  in  July  and  August 
and  possibly  a  market  for  early-dug 
northern  potatoes. 

MORE  SWEET  POTATOES 

Sweet  potato  plantings  have  been  in¬ 
creased  in  the  Far  South  but  they  are  not 
the  kind  of  sweet  potatoes  mostly  sold  in 
the  great  northern  markets.  No  great 
increase  was  reported  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  which 
are  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
big  northern  cities.  The  acreage  would1 
still  be  large  in  these  States."  Last  year 
the  supply  was  excessive,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  no  such  heavy  yield  as  that 
of  last  year,  averaging  over  140  bushels 
per  acre  in  these  four  States,  would  be 
repeated  this  season. 

WESTERN  SOUR  CHERRIES 

If  eastern  fruit  growers  neglect  their 
opportunities,  the  West  may  get  away 
from  them  still  another  line  of  the  fruit 
industry.  A  Montana  experiment  station 
man  reports  that  probably  20,000  sour 
cherry  trees  will  be  planted  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  although  the  young  trees 
are  hard  to  buy  in  such  quantity.  One 
orchardist  is  trying  to  buy  15  thousand 
in  one  order.  It  is  reported  that,  there 
are  from  50  to  75  thousand  sour  cherry 
trees  in  western  Washington,  also  a  few 
hundred  acres  in  Oregon  and  quite  a 
large  acreage  in  Idaho.  All  these  plant¬ 
ings  of  sour  cherries  seem  to  be  for  use 
in  local  canneries  and  the  varieties  are 
Montmorency  and  Morello. 

FANCY  WESTERN  EGGS 

Another  line  of  profitable  eastern 
production  is  facing  increasing  new  com¬ 
petition.  Egg  farming  is  making  great 
gains  in  opposite  cornel's  of  the  country. 
California  is  favored  by  mild  climate, 
cheap  grain  and  the  same  system  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  close  grading  which  made 
the  western  fruit  industry  prosper.  Train 
loads  of  eggs,  from  the  west  coast  pass 
through  the  great  egg  shipping  region  of 
the  Middle  West  and  outsell  mid-western 
eggs  in  New  York  markets  because  of 
their  selected  quality.  Some  of  them 
even  sell  higher  than  nearby  eggs. 
Another  corner  of  the  country  is  New 
England,  favored  by  the  very  best  of 
home  markets.  This  section  also  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  production.  The  new,  high- 
grade  competition  from  the  Far  West 
can  be  met  only  by  still  more,  fancy 
grades,  with  eggs  large  and  alike  in  size, 
shape  and1  color  and  with  supreme  em¬ 
phasis  on  guaranteed  reliability  and 
prompt  delivery  to  consumers.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  East  in  cost  and  speed  of 
marketing  can  be  maintained  and  per¬ 
haps  the  cost  of  production  can  be  low¬ 
ered  by  such  methods  as  are  practiced  in 
a  few  highly  specialized  districts  of  south¬ 
ern  Rhode  Island  or  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  but  this  new  competition,  may 
tend  to  make  prices  more  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  thus  giving  less  en¬ 
couragement  to  costly,  artificial  methods 
of  increasing  Winter  eggs.  G.  B.  F. 


“Oakland’s  super-precision 
construction  assures  long 
life,  low  upkeep  costs 
and  owner  satisfaction” 


Talk  to  Oakland  owners  everywhere 
— and  you  will  learn  how  Oakland's 
super-precision  construction  assures 
long  life ,  low  up-keep  costs  and  owner 
satisfaction .  See  the  car— and  you  will 
be  impressed  by  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
Fisher  bodies  finished  in  new 
Duco  colors,  by  the  smart 
appointments,  by  the  roomi¬ 
ness  and  wide  deep  seats. 

Then  get  behind  the  wheel 


— and  you  will  be  literally  amazed! 
For  no  other  car  of  Oakland’s  price  dis¬ 
plays  such  flashing  pick-up,  such  splen¬ 
did  power*  such  freedom  from 
vibration — 

—  because  none  other  combines  Oak¬ 
land’s  precision  construction 
and  advanced  engineering 
with  the  advantages  in  research 
and  purchasing  economies 
afforded  by  General  Motors* 


Oakland  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  The  New  and  Finer  Pontiac  Six — at  New  Low  Prices  — $775  to  $975 
Bodies  by  Fisher.  All  prices  at  factory.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan • 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


„  <0he  Greater 

OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 


“Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors’ ’ 

THOROUGHBRED  OR  SCRUB— WHICH  ? 

When  you  buy  seed  corn,  alfalfa  seed,  or  a  sire  for  your  Rook  or  herd,  you  pick  the 
best,  for  you  know  by  experience  that  QUALITY  PAYS. 

When  you  pick  the  fence  to  protect  your  fields  and  your  stock,  do  you  pick  quality 
fence  or  just  buy  the  cheapest? 

Leadclad  fences  are  thoroughbred  fences  that  give  you  high  returns  for  your  money, 
the  same  as  quality  seed  and  thoroughbred  breeding  stock. 

SEVEN  TIMES  MORE  COATING 

Leadclad  fences  have  seven  times  as  much  coating  as  the  ordinary  fences  you  have 
been  using,  and  that  heavy  coating  is  old  fashioned  Lead. 

We  want  to  PROVE  to  you  that  a  Leadclad  fence  will  make  you  money  by  lasting  as 
long  as  several  ordinary  fences,  but  we  can’t  prove  it,  unless  you  TRY  it. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  fence  to  renew  this  spring,  put  up  LEADCLAD  there,  and 
PROVE  to  yourself  that  a  THOROUGHBRED  FENCE  PAYS  just  the  same  as 
THOROUGHBRED  STOCK  or  HIGH  QUALITY  SEED. 

Send  today  for  the  catalog.  It’s  free. 

THE  IEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  wv  vaue 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 


.  norough  spraying  increases 
profits, blightornoblight.  This 
Four-RowDrop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 

IROS ME 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4 -wheel 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayers. 

WriteforFree  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR  4. 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  I  arms,  W 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates.  T, 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen, 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  An.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,**—' 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-*  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


When  yon  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  'a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market 


News 


Phila.  Produce  Market 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  market  on  old  potatoes  has  been 
showing  some  weakness  even  under  mod¬ 
erate  offerings,  with  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  ranging  $3.75  to  $4  per  150-lb.  sack. 
New  potatoes  strengthened  a  little,  with 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  selling  at  from 
$12  to  $13  a  barrel.  If  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  carry  out  their  present  intentions  as 
to  planting,  we  will  have  an  increase  of 
around  15  per  cent,  with  the  heaviest  in¬ 
creases  in  the  North  Central  States. 
Maine  may  show  a  6  per  cent  increase, 
while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  will 
likely  have  12  to  14  per  cent  increase  in 
potato  acreage  over  last  year.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  reports  only  a  slight;  increase  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  about  7  per  cent.'  Onions  held  about 
steady  on  good  stock, '[medium  to  large  yel¬ 
lows  selling  $3.25  t:o[  $3.50  when  in  good 
condition.  First  shipments  of  Texas  Ber¬ 
muda  onions  brought  around  $4.25  per 
40  to  45-lb.  crate  at  Texas  shipping  point, 
and  $4.50  a  crate  in  Philadelphia.  Sweet 
potatoes  showed  very  little  change,  most¬ 
ly  New  Jersey  stock  selling  75  to  90c 
per  %-bu.  basket  for  No.  1,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  yams  brought  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel.  The  market  on  new  cab¬ 
bage  was  firmly  held  at  $2  to  $3  per  100- 
lb.  crates.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
lettuce  has  been  working  out  at  $1  to 
$1.75  per  %-bbl.  hamper.  An  abundance 
of  greens  of  all  kinds  are  being  received, 
nearby  growers  supplying  dandelions,  and 
what  is  generally  known  as  broccoli, 
which  has  been  bringing  $2.50.  to  $2.75 
per  crate  of  24  bunches.  Virginia.  spin¬ 
ach  held  about  steady  .at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
barrel.  California  chicory  brought  $2.75 
a  crate,  and  Louisiana  parsley  $2  to  $4 
a  barrel.  Radishes  were  quite  plentiful, 
selling  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel  hamper,  and 
it  won’t  be  long  before  nearby  rhubarb 
will  be  available.  Carrots  were  in  fairly 
good  demand.  The  apple  market  has  been 
a  little  better  on  good  to  fancy  fruit,  with 
Pennsylvania  2% -in.  up  Romes  selling 
for  $3.25  a  bbl.,  and  good  Virginia  Wine- 
saps  ranged  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel.  Bushel 
baskets  and  tubs  were  quite  ^plentiful, 
New  York  Ben  Davis  selling  75c  to  $1 ; 
Starks  $1  to  $1.25,  and  good  Baldwins 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Strawberries  have  been 
fluctuating  but  the  best  Florida  berries 
averaged  about  50c  a  quart. 


EGGS  AND  POULT Y 

Offerings  of  eggs  jumped  from  about 
170,000  cases  for  the  week  to  over  210,- 
000  cases,  and  prices  declined.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  sold  at  27c  after  the  drop  in 
prices,  with  a  fair  outlet  for  desirable 
stock.  Fresh  firsts  averaged  25c  a  dozen, 
and  seconds  23c.  There  was  some  de¬ 
mand  for  very  finely  selected  eggs  for  the 
carton  trade  at  34c  a  dozen.  Most  duck 
eggs  worked  out  at  45  to  47c  a  dozen.  The 
cold  storage  movement  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  last  season  at  this  time.  The 
last  of  March  found  only  about  1,500 
cases  in  the  Philadelphia  warehouses  last 
year,  and  this  year  around  40,000  cases 
had  been  put  in  storage  before  April  1. 
On  March  29  a  total  of  .427,000.  cases 
were  in  storage  in  the  four  principal 
cities,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  iork 
and  Chicago,  compared  with  only  133,- 
300  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  receipts  in  general  were 
light,  although  broiling  chickens  eased  off 
a  little  as  supplies  have  been  increasing. 
Trading  was  generally  slow,  colored  fowl 
selling  30  to  31c  a  lb.,  and  Leghorn  fowl 
brought  lc  lb.  less  than  colored.  Plymouth 
Rocks  topped  the  live  broiler  market  at 
50  to  52c,  while  good  quality  broilers, 
mixed  sizes,  averaged  49c,  and  poor  sold 
as  low  as  35c  a  lb.  Leghorn  broilers  were 
quoted  at  45c.  Winter  chickens,  2%  to 
3  lbs.,  ranged  40  to  42c.  Capons  worked 
out  at  from  31  to  35c  as  to  size.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  very  dull, 
and  the  light  receipts  were  ample  to  take 
care  of  needs  of  the  trade.  Fresh  killed 
fowl,  4  to  5-lb.  sizes,  were  preferred  to 
heavier  sizes,  the  latter  bringing  28  to 
29c,  and  the  more  desirable  sizes,  30  to 
31c  a  lb.  Smaller  fowl  ranged  downward 
to  23c.  Western  capons  8  to  10  lbs., 
averaged  42  to  43c.  Cold  storage  holdings 
continue  very  heavy,  P^ladflphia^aione 
having  on  hand  over  4,082,000  lbs  of 
dressed  poultry  as  against  2,092,000  lbs. 
a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
hay,  and  No.  1  Timothy  worked  out  at 
$23  to  $24  a  ton  on  a  weak  market.  No. 
3  Timothy  averaged  about  $19  a  ton,  and 
No.  2  ranged  $21.50  to  $22.50  a  ton.  The 
market  on  rye  straw  was  also  very  quiet, 
the  best  bringing  about  $23  a  ton,  with 
wheat  and  oat  straw  selling  around  $lo.o0 
a  ton.  B-  w*  s* 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments.  . 

Bntter.— Creamery,  lb.,  o8c  ;  best  dairy, 

lb.,  56c.  _  ,  . 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 

doz.  40c.  __  .  , 

Cheese.— Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 

roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 


Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  siveet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  bcli,  5c ;  celery,  2  bells,  25c ;  car¬ 
rots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  green,  bell,  5c;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  35c ;  potatoes, 
pk.,  35c ;  bu.,_  $1.35 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.y  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  35c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  45c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  plate 
beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed  beef,  lb.,  40c ; 
pressed  veal,^lb.,  40c;  side  pork,  home- 
grown,  lb.,  25c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown, 
lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c ;  shoulder 
roast  pork,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  36c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey  card,  lb.,  28c; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  cordwood,  cord, 
$4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  37c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;_  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c ;  butter,  lb.,  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  29 
to  30c ;  retail,  33  to  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
60c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu., 
65  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  Boston 
lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1:25 ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail,  $1.25 ; 
wholesale,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  70c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  endive, 
doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40e  to  $2.25 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  70c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  h.k.,  doz.  bchs, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  scallions,  doz.  bchs,  30c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable 
oystei’s,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Kings,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Russets,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poulti’y- — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34  to 
35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  roosters,  old,  lb., 
30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
27  to  30c ;  doz.,  32  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  ci-ock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
27  to  30c. 

Nuts  (Domestic.)  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25;  oat 
sti-aw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw,  $13 
to  $14 ;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $5 ;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  l’ed  kidney,  $5.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7 .50 ; 
Pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Most  produce  is  in  liberal  supply.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  slow  and  weak,  while  eggs  and 
butter  are  faii-ly  steady.  A  good  supply 
of  southern  vegetables  is  reported. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —^Butter, 
easier ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  55c ;  tub, 
49  to  50c ;  choice,  47  to  48c.  Cheese, 
lower ;  new  flats,  daisies,  26  to  27c ;  long¬ 
horns,  26  to  27c ;  Limburger,  block,  Swiss, 
30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  28  to 
30c;  State  and  western  candled,  26  to 
28c;  western,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady; 
turkeys,  48  to  53c;  fowls,  27  to  32c; 
capons,  35  to  40c;  springers,  38  to  44c; 
old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  28  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  24  to  29c ;  spring¬ 


ers,  25  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  22c ; 
ducks,  28  to  35c;  geese,  25  to  27c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
Alexander,  Baldwin,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.15 ;  Greening,  King,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Wealthy,  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh, 
Ronxe  Beauty,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Jonathan, 
western,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Delicious, 
$2.75  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.30 ;  150-lb.  sack, 
$2.50  to  $3;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12.75  to 
$16 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.45  to 
$1.75 ;  Tennessee,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — (Ranges,  steady; 
Fla.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.75 ;  Cal.  navels, 
$4.25  to  $5.25.  Strawberries,  firm;  Fla., 
32-qt.  crate,  $9.60  to  $13.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  quiet; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $8.25 ;  marrow, 
$8  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions, 
fix-m ;  home-grown  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.60 
to  $2;  Michigan,  yellow  cwt.,  $3  to  $4; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.90. 

Vegetables,  good  supply,  fair  demand ; 
beans,  green,  hamper,  $4  to  $5.25 ;  wax, 
$4.25  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.50 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $4.75 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4.75 ;  endive,  case,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $6.50 ;  lettuce,  bskt, 
50  to  65c ;  Icebei’g,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.65 ;  peppei*s,  ci*ate,  $3  to  $4 ; 
pieplant,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  crate,  $3.75 
to  $5;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $1.25  to  $1.80 ;  watercress, 
hamper,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  slow ;  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  lower;  sugar,  15  to  20c; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  old,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
$30 ;  standard  middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog, 
$37.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  $35 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $45 ; 
hominy,  $29.25 ;  gluten,  $36.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$10.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  31,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  diffei*entials ;  Class 
2B,  $1.96 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  diffei*ential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  -milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producei*s :  Class  1,  $2.85. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.53i/2  @$0.54 

Extra,  92  score . . 

.53 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .52  @  .52% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .50  @  .51% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  .  .48  @  .491/2 

Ladles  . 

.  .33  @  .38 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .27  @  .33 

Centralized  . 

.  .521/2  @  .52% 

Renovated  . 

.  .42  @  .421/2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .57  @  .571/2 

Extra  . 

.5ey2 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

New  Zealand . 

.  .501/2  @  .51  y3 

CHEESE 

New,  fi’esh,  fancy . 

.,$0.23  @$0,231/2 

Avei-age  run . 

.  .22  @  .221/2 

Young  Ameiuca  .... 

.  .25  @  .251/2 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .24%  @  .24% 

EGGS 

Neai’by,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.32  @$0.33 

Average  extras  . 

.  .30  @  .31 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .28  @  .29 

Firsts  . 

.27 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . . 

.  .30  @  .35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .28%  @  .29 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .22  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilei-s  . 

. 45  @  .55 

Roosters  . 

.  .18 

Ducks  . 

. 25  @  .30 

Geese  . 

. 11  @  .17 

Tame  i-abbits  . 

. 32  @  .34 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Bi’oilers,  lb . 

. $0.50  @$0.60 

Fair  to  good . 

. 40  @  .45 

Roosters  . 

. 17  @  .23 

Fowls  . 

. 26  @  .33 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

6-8  lbs . 

. 34  @  .38 

Culls  . 

. 30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

. 40@  .43 

Old  stock  . 

. 30  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 65  @  .75 

Dark,  doz . 

. 3.50 @  4.50 

Culls  . 

.  2.00  @  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

_ $10.35@11.40 

Bulls  . 

.....  7.00 @  7.50 

Cows  . 

.  3.00 @  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 

. 15.00@16.50 

Culls  .  8.50@11.50 

Hogs  . 12.00(a)  13.25 

Sheep  .  5.00 @  9.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@16.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0*.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .19 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head .  5.00@12.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50  @$8.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  .75@  2.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 16.00@20.00 

New,  %- bbl.  bskt . 1.25@  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

New,  bu .  1.50 @  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.50 

Celei'y  knobs,  100  bchs. . 8.00 @15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@  5.50 

Dandelions,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

Escarol,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.50 @  5.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  4.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  .75@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50 @  6.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .50 

Onions,  100  lbs . . .  1.50@  3.50 

New,  bu.  crate .  1.50@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Parsnips,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.50 @  9.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00 @  3.75 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Romaine,  bu . 75 @  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  4.00@  5.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  cari-ier.  .  .  .  2.00@  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.50 

Baldwin  . .50  @  1.50 

Gx-eening . 75 @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.50@  4.50 

King,  bbl .  2.00 @  4.00 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00  @  5.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  1.00@  5.00 

Oranges,  Califoimia,  box....  3.50@  6.75 

Florida  .  2.50@  7.65 

Strawberi-ies,  So.,  qt.  ...v..  .40@  .75 

Kumquats,  qt . 12 @  .15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.15 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.50@  3.75 

State,  180  lbs .  3.75@  3.90 

Cuba,  bu . 2.50@  4.25 

Florida,  bbl . 4.00@  9.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65  @  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  @23.50 

No.  3  .  20.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Ceiffified,  qt . 28 

Ceiffified,  pt . 17 

Butteiunilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Buttei-,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40 @  .45 

Gathered . 30  @  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 45@  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25  @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .06 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  coinmex’cial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  ari-angements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  pi'esident  National  Poulti’y  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jyll,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  TJ.  S.  Depai'tment  of  Agricultui’e, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastei-n  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26. — Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congi’ess,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Palmer,  aged  seven,  returned  from  his 
first  day  at  school.  His  mother  asked  him 
at  what  time  school  began.  “Well,”  said 
Palmer,  “I  don’t  know.  The  bell  l-ings 
twice,  at  quarter  of  and  of.” — New  York 
Sun. 


Wherever  you  see 
this  sign  .  •  .  a 
complimentary 


"Las-Stik 
Casing  Plaster” 

7HEREVER  you  see  this  sign 
*  *  purchase  a  can  of  Las-Stik 
Tube  Patch  at  the  regular  price  and 
receive  a  No.  1  size  Las-Stik  Casing 
Plaster  Free. 

Experience  for  yourself  at  first  hand 
the  absolute  dependability  of  the 
new  Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire  Casing 
Plaster. 

Stick  it  in  an  old  casing  and  see  how 
easily  you  can  make  your  own  tire 
repairs.  Ride  on  the  newly  repaired 
tire  and  count  the  hundreds  of  addi¬ 
tional  miles  you  have  built  into  it. 
After  a  few  weeks  examine  it  and 
notice  how  the  heat  of  the  road  has 
welded  and  vulcanized  the  plaster 
into  place  so  that  it  is  every  bit  as 
good  as  a  built  up  job. 

If  there’s  no  dealer  near  you,  write, 
enclosing  the  50c  and  we’ll  see  that 
you  are  supplied  immediately  with 
both  the  patch  and  the  complimen¬ 
tary  plaster. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG.  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Las-Stik  Casing  Plaster 

The  secret  of  the  Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire 
Casing  Plaster  lies  in  the  thick  wad  of  un¬ 
cured  gum  which  closes  up  the  hole  and 
binds  the  cords  of  the  tire  together  again; 
and  the  three-ply  reinforcement  which 
strengthens  the  tire  around  the  break. 

Las-Stik  Tube  Patch 

Made  of  three-ply  rubber,  Las-Stik  Tuba 
Patch  is  strong.  It  stretches  with  the  tube. 
Won't  creep  or  come  loose.  Vulcanized  by 
the  heat  of  the  road.  Needs  no  heat,  special 
tool*  or  equipment. 


MijtS:»Conciet< 

■  Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-pric 
3  m.  ofTer  on  the  oId  reliable  KWIK- ML 
curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-: 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlas 
mg,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KWIK-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007 Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wls 


Our  II  I  I  1  TV  •  washes  and  dries  win- 

New  household  Device  ^  sjrex;  S? 

Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St,,  Fairfield,  Iowa’ 


T)  T  Ttr  WHITE  CEI)AK  FENCE  POSTS 

I  J  Y  direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
to  your  station.  PEOPLES  BANK,  Tower,  Mich. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Marking  Metal  Tags 

I  note  on  page  284  inquiry  of  F.  C.  M. 
as  to  a  formula  of  an  ink  for  marking 
zinc  tags  for  use  on  plants  and  trees.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  I  have 
had  excellent  results  by  simply  marking- 
on  a  galvanized  tag  with  ordinary  lead 
pencil.  There  are  some  tags  here,  marked 
in  this  way  that  have  been  in  the  weather 
for  20  years  and  are  as  plain  as  when 
marked.  B.  P.  b. 

Maryland. 


Asparagus  Bunches 

I  wish  to  know  the  size  of  asparagus 
bunches,  so  I  can  make  a  rack  to  tie 
them  up.  h.  V. 

New  York. 

Asparagus  bunches  were  formerly  nine 
inches  long  and  4 y2  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  butt  end.  But  now  they  are  found  in 
many  sizes  and  some  are  sold  loose  by  the 
pound,  a  method  which  many  customers 
prefer. 


Treating  Fish  Pole 

I  have  a  bamboo  fish  pole  and  would 
like  to  know  what  finish  to  give  this,  var¬ 
nish  or  shellac?  L.  M. 

New  York. 

Either  shellac  or  a  good  grade  of  var¬ 
nish  may  be  used.  Some  prefer  one  and 
some  another.  Many  take  great  pride  in 
finishing  a  favorite  pole. 


To  Clean  Chimneys 

The  quickest  and  most  thorough  way  to 
clean  chimneys  is  to  make  a  coil  of  barbed 
wire,  fasten  a  brick  to  it  and  with  a 
strong  cord  or  small  rope  scratch  to  sides 
of  the  chimney.  In  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  clean  out  the  soot. 
Old-fashioned  chimneys  could  be  burned 
out  with  some  safety,  as  the  editor  has 
well  said,  but  the  modern  built  chimney 
gives  too  much  risk  of  burning  the  build¬ 
ing.  L.  B.  K. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Saving  Poorly  Cured  Meat 

On  page  398  is  an  item  on  “Resalting 
Poorly  Cured  Meat.”  I  would  like  to 
advise  A.  W.  D.,  or  at  least  tell  what  I 
would  do  were  I  in  the  same  case.  I 
would  cut  those  hams  through  the  center, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  rub  the  inner  or 
cut  surface  with  good  table  salt,  sufficient 
to  keep ;  let  lie  until  the  salt  is  absorbed. 
Then  I  would  paint  the  same  surface  with 
liquid  smoke.  If  you  have  to  buy  a  quart 
bottle  it  will  keep  for  next  time.  It  is 
my  custom  to  rub  hams  and  not  put  in 
brine.  c.  B.  s.  D. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Chemical  Weed  Killers 

We  begin  to  have  the  usual  run  of 
questions  about  killing  weeds  by  the  use 
of  chemicals.  This  is  often  required  for 
roads  or  paths  through  private  property. 
Salt  is  a  common  remedy  scattered 
thickly  over  the  ground.  This  will  kill 
the  tops  of  the  weeds  but  not  the  roots. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Romans  when 
they  captured  a  province  which  they 
wished  depopulated,  sowed  salt  so  thick¬ 
ly  over  the  field  that  nothing  would  grow. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  this  statement 
with  a  very  lai’ge  grain  of  salt,  for  in 
order  to  sterilize  the  soil  and  prevent  a 
growth  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  so 
much  salt  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
where  these  Romans  could  ever  obtain 
all  of  it.  Among  other  remedies  is  car¬ 
bolic  acid  dissolved  in  water.  If  enough 
of  this  is  used  it  will  usually  kill  the  tops 
of  the  weeds  and  most  of  the  roots,  but 
it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  to  use.  Ordi¬ 
nary  road  oil  will  kill  the  weeds,  but  it 
makes  a  very  nasty  application.  The  com¬ 
mercial  weed  killers  usually  consist  of 
some.  form  of  arsenic  dissolved  with 
caustic  soda.  They  usually  kill  the  weeds, 
top  and  root,  but  they  are  dangerous  to 
use.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  where 
live  stock,  from  poultry  up  to  cattle, 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  use  of  these 
weed  killers. 


Making  Charcoal 

Place  a  good  strong  green  pole  in  the 
ground  as  tall  as  you  want  the  kiln. 
Place  some  good  dry  pine  or  soft  Avood 
with  shavings  in  the  center  and  a  space 
between  the  wood  as  it  is  stood  on  end  in 
a  circle  around  the  post.  Continue  to 
pile  around  the  pole  like  an  Indian  tepee. 
When  large  enough  or  Avhen  all  the  wood 
is  piled,  cover  with  sod,  leaAring  an  air 
space  at  equal  distance  around  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top  so  ti  e  AA’ood  will  burn, 
and  Avhen  the  fire  gets  more  and  more, 
close  the  air  spaces  and  watch  for  breaks 
in  the  sod.  If  it  burns  through  fill  with 
wood  and  cover  with  sod.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  small  kiln  for  a  beginner  of  not 
more  than  quarter  or  half  a  cord.  My 
father  has  burned  kilns  of  10  cords  each. 
There  are  several  arches  in  this  county 
where  Avhen  I  A\7as  a  boy  it  was  burned, 
and  is  now  in  one  10  miles  from  here. 
Waterloo,  N.  C,  ’  -  e.  l.  s. 


fe*o* 


yo^  . — —  v—™™ 

and  long  tread  wear  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  balloon  tire  comfort, 
be  sure  you  get  this  quiet¬ 
running  new-type  Goodyear 
A  1 1  -W7 t-L HT A 


Costly  NOT  to  Have 

When  it  comes  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  mileage  cost,  a  good  tire  is 
*  only  half  the  battle. 

The  other  half  is  the  service  per¬ 
formed  for  you  by  your  local 
Goodyear  dealer. 

He  makes  sure  the  tire  you  buy  is 
the  right  size  and  type  for  your  car. 

He  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you. 

He  fills  it  with  air. 

During  the  whole  life  of  that  tire 
he  is  pledged  to  help  you  give  it 
the  care  it  should  have  to  deliver 
the  maximum  results. 

This  service  cuts  down  your  tire 
bills.  It  saves  you  money.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  mighty  costly  not  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goody  ear  products,  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 
get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

s . . *“5 

|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  yoti — whether  you  ! 

I  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  \ 
j  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  I 
j  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  I 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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Health  Notes 


Things  To  Think  About 


Beet  Pulp  for  Indigestion 

I  have  a  neighbor  whose  age  is  about 
60,  who  is  seriously  troubled  with  weak 
stomach  and  indigestion.  He  can  scarcely 
eat  anything  except  salad,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  as  a  result  is  about  25-30  lbs. 
under  weight  and  too  weak  to  work.  Doc¬ 
tors  and  patent  medicine  do  not  seem  to 
help  him  any  except  to  relieve  him  of  his 
coin.  I  think  the  basic  cause  of  his 
trouble  is  constipation  and  I  write  to  in¬ 
quire  what  experience  you  may  have  had 
by  eating  dry  beet  pulp  to  keep  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  colon  more  active  in  moving  the 
indigestible  part  of  the  food.  I  believe 
that  the  beet  pulp  would  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  laxative  for  humans  as  it  is  for 
animals.  Again,  that  cereals,  which  seem 
to  be  the  mainstay  of  man,  animals  and 
birds,  can  be  made,  more  digestible  by 
sprouting  and  .  then  cooking  and  eating 
them  in  their  resurrected  conditions. 

Buffalo,-  N.  Y.  G.  F.  M. 

The  eating  of  dried  beet  pulp  for  its 
laxative  effect  is  something  that  I  can¬ 
not  speak  of  from  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  to  me  like  rather 
serious  business  if  any  quantity  were 
consumed  by  the  possessor  of  a  weak 
stomach  but  the  measure  could  be  easily 
tried  out,  commencing  in  a  small  way  and 
keeping  a  remedy  for  stomachache  handy. 
Sprouting  cereals  develop  digestive  en¬ 
zymes,  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cooking,  therefore  I  do  not  see 
that  anything  would  be  gained  by  the 
sprouting  process.  I  cannot  recommend 
either  of  these  dietetic  measures  to  any 
save  those  venturesome  souls  who  like  to 
theorize  about  foods  and  digestion  and 
are  willing  to  try  out  their  theories  upon 
themselves.  M.  B.  D. 


Infection  with  Typhoid 

I  would  like  to  know  how  a  student 
nurse  .in  a  hospital  contracted  typhoid 
otherwise  than  a  break  in  technique.  This 
student  nurse  did  not  have  the  typhoid 
vaccine,  was  on  night  duty  seven  weeks 
and  had  anywhere  from  10  to  17  patients 
along  with  three  typhoid  patients  (a 
mother  and  two  small  children).  L.  B. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  typhoid 
is  contracted :  that  is  by  the  ingestion  of 
typhoid  germs  contained  in  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  some  previous  case.  There 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  these  germs 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 
though  it  is  usually  done  through  con¬ 
taminated  food  or  drink.  Typhoid  germs 
may  live  for  a  long  time  outside  of  the 
body,  if  under  favorable  conditions  for 
life,  and  they  multiply  rapidly  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  passed  from  one  to 
another  in  a  hospital  if  lack  of  proper 
precautions  in  the  care  of  a  typhoid  case 
is  present,  and  a  “break  in  technique” 
may  occur.  Such  a  break  might  be  made 
by  a  nurse  caring  for  a  case  who  was 
not  sufficiently  careful  to  clean  her  hands 
after  handling  soiled  bedding  or  garments. 
There  are  “carriers,”  too,  people  who 
have  at  some  time  had  typhoid  and  who 
have  recovered  but  who  still  carry  the 
germs  in  their  intestinal  tracts.  Their 
discharges  remain  dangerous  and  such 
reople  frequently  are  innocently  respon¬ 
sible  for  outbreaks  of  the  fever.  It  is  one 
of  the  gruesome  jokes  in  medical  circles 
that  such  a  typhoid  carrier,  nicknamed 
Typhoid  Mary,  who,  after  having  caused 
many  cases  of  typhoid  in  families  where 
she  was  employed,  was  at  last  discovered 
and  placed  under  such  quarantine  as 
should  prevent  further  occurrences  of  the 
kind.  She  finally  disappeared  from  ob¬ 
servation  but  was  found,  later,  working 
as  a  cook  in  a  hospital.  The  only  thing 
that  prevents  spread  of  disease  in  hospi¬ 
tals  is  the  exceptional  care  taken  of  the 
patients.  Germs  thrive  there  as  well  as 
anywhere  if  given  opportunity.  M.  B.  D. 


Removing  Pimples 

Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  pim¬ 
ples?  I  am  constantly  bothered  with 
them  on  my  face.  I  am  a  boy,  14  years 
of  age,  5  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  and  I.  weigh 
148  lbs.  I  am  very  healthy  and  unusu¬ 
ally  strong,  and  I  live  in  the  country. 
What  causes  the  pimples?  An  herb  book 
states  that  the  inner  bark  of  birch  boiled 
in  water  would  banish  them.  Is  this  re¬ 
liable?  I  cannot  eat  yeast  on  account  of 
its  taste.  J*B. 

Connecticut. 

These  pimples  are  probably  what  is 
called  acne,  or  an  inflammatory  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  oil_  glands  of  the  skin.  They 
are  common  in  boys  of  your  age  and 
likekly  to  disappear  as  you  become  older. 
When  persistent  and  in  need  of  treat¬ 
ment  there  are  various  remedies  that  will 
be  prescribed  by  the  physician,  according 
to  the  conditions  in  each  case,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  recommended  as  a 
cure  in  all  cases.  Some  very  obstinate 
ones  are  treated  by  use  of  the  X-ray,  but 
this,  of  course,  can  be  applied  only  by 
one  skilled  in  that  form  of  treatment. 
Paying  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  building  up  the  body  by  right  health 
habits  is  likely  to  be  all  that  is  needed  by 
one  of  your  age.  It  is  not  worth  while 
'to  take  various  concoctions  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  person  or  another.  As 


these  pimples  coine  and  go  with  or  with¬ 
out  treatment,  anything  that  may  be 
taken  is  likely  to  get  an  undeserved  rep¬ 
utation.  The  birch  bark  tea  would  be 
harmless  and  there  might  be  some  fun  in 
gathering  the  bark  and  making  the  tea. 
The  writer  of  this  recalls  some  efforts  of 
his  own  as  a  boy  on  the  farm  along  that 
line  and  he  suspects  that  if  anyone  else 
had  attempted  to  make  him  drink  some 
of  the  herb  concoctions  that  he  prepared 
and  called  good  he  would  have  been 
mightily  abused.  -  '  M.  B.  D. 


Burdock  for  Boils 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  448  on 
the  treatment  of  boils  I  would  like  to 
relate  my  0W11  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  P.  N.,  Texas.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  was  very  much  troubled  with 
boils,  and  some  of  them  were  big  ones 
too.  I  had  them  on  the  back  of  my 
neck,  on  my  arms,  my  face  and  once  when 
I  was  very  low  with  a  fever  1^  had  four 
on  my  temples,  alternately,  one  on  one 
temple  and  then  on  the  other.  Between 
the  boils  and  the  fever  I  did  not  care 
whether  school  kept  or  not. 

After  I  recovered  I  kept  on  having 
them  until  one  day  one  of  my  men,  a 
Frenchman,  said,  “I  can  cure  you  of 
your  boils.  Take  some  burdock  root  and 
steep  it  until  you  have  a  strong  tea.  If 
you  cannot  get  the  fresh  roots  you  can 
get  a  small  package  at  the  drugstore. 
Let  it  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  but 
do  not  boil  it.  Drink  it  as  you  would 
water.  Strain  off  a  glass  full,  let  it  cool 
and  do  this  several  times  a  day.  There 
is  no  danger  of  taking  too  much ;  in  fact 
the  more  you  drink  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you.  It  will  check  the  boils  you  have 
coming  and  you  will  not  be  bothered 
again.” 

I  followed  his  instructions  and  from 
that  day  (40  years  ago)  I  have  not  had 
a  large  boil.  It  is  not  a  bad  mixture  to 
drink,  simply  insipid  as  though  there  was 
something  lacking.  It  may  not  act  on 
all  people  alike  but  I  know  it  has  brought 
relief  to  others  as  wfell  as  myself,  c.  R.  R. 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

Burdock  root  has  long  enjoyed  a  popu¬ 
lar  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  “impure 
blood”  and  other  more  or  less  fanciful 
disorders,  it  not  being  generally  realized 
that  the  blood  is  always  impure,  one  of 
its  chief  functions  being  to  carry  to 
lungs,  kidneys  and  other  excretory  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body  the  wastes  that  constant 
breaking  down  and  renewing  of  the  tis¬ 
sues  everywhere  brings  about.  Blood 
more  than  temporarily  pure  would  be  as 
useless  as  a  sewer  that  never  carried 
anything  but  pure  water.  While  we 
think  of  the  blood  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  elements  that  build  up  the  body 
reach  their  destination,  we  must  also  look 
upon  it  as  the  sewer  through  which  waste 
and  poisonous  products  of  worn-out  and 
breaking-down  tissue  are  carried  out  of 
the  body. 

But  a  tea  made  from  burdock  roots 
might  help  the  system  get  rid  of  boils  if 
we  drank  enough  of  it ;  so  might  the  tea 
from  any  simple  bitter.  But  the  action, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  not  be  the  result 
of  any  specific  action  of  the  burdock 
upon  the  infection  of  the  boils,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  what  might  be  called  a  flushing 
out  of  internal  impurities  through  copious 
drafts  of  water.  These  being  gotten  rid 
of,  the  tissues  would  probably  not  be  as 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  outside  irri¬ 
tants  and  poisons.  This,  at  least,  is  my 
theory  of  any  beneficent  action  that  bur¬ 
dock  root  might  have.  While  I  cannot 
wish  you  the  opportunity  to  try  it  out, 
the  next  time  that  you  suffer  from  boils 
take  large  quantities  of  boneset  tea.  If 
it  doesn’t  work  as  well  as  the  burdock 
did,  I  will  remit  my  fee  for  this  advice. 
And  then  maybe  the  boils  would  have 
disappeared -anyway.  They  usually  do  in 
time.  M.  B.  D. 


Cure  for  Epilepsy 

I  have  in  my  family  one  who  is  subject 
to  epilepsy.  What  do  you  think  of  liter¬ 
ature  I  send  regarding  treatment?  The 
firm  has  sent  us  a  guarantee  that  looks 
good  if  they  are  reliable.  E.  D. 

Vermont. 

No  firm  or  individual  that  guarantees 
to  cure  epilepsy  is  reliable.  No  reputable 
physician  would  do  so.  The  families  of 
epileptics  and  these  unfortunate  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves  are  made  the  prey  of 
quacks  who  promise  cures  to  obtain  what 
money  they  can  from  their  victims.  It  is 
easy,  with  certain  drugs,  to  ameliorate 
the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  and  to  produce 
what  seems  to  be  for  the  time  a  cure. 
Quacks  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
the  field  will  be  exploited  as  long  as 
quacks  are  permitted  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  find  publishers  willing  to  share  their 
profits.  You  will  save  your  money  and 
disappointment  if  you  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  and  similar  adver¬ 
tisements  and  claims.  M.  B.  D. 


“I  have  always  maintained,”  declared 
Charles,  “that  no  two  people  on  earth 
think  alike.”  “You’ll  change  your  mind,” 
said  his  fiancee,  “when  you  look  over  our 
wedding  presents.” — Ep worth  Herald. 


Absentee  Farm  Owners 

T.  B..  page  288,  who  lives  in  a  city  and 
has  a  farm  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  comes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  looking 
for  help.  Then  “F.  W.”,  page  372,  i-eads 
his  letter  and  as  he  is  in  something  of 
the  same  fix,  he  hopes  someone  will  solve 
the  pi’oblem  for  both.  Thousands  more 
might  talk  the  same  way,  but  it  will  be  a 
lai’ge  contract  to  help  them  only  a  lit¬ 
tle.  It  is  impossible  to  know  more  about 
a  mail’s  business  than  he  knows  himself. 
Then  right  now  is  the  poorest  kind  of  a 
time  to  get  good  men  for  farms.  There  is 
a  conspiracy,  beginning  at  the  school- 
house,  and  reaching  all  ages  on  farms,  to 
draw  people  away.  This  surely  must 
mean  that  the  future  of  farming  will  not 
be  troiibled  with  gluts  of  food,  and  con¬ 
sequent  low  profits. 

A  farm,  at  the  price  it  will  bring  now, 
is  a  good  investment  to  let  lie  idle  and 
pay  the  taxes  on  it.  During  two  de¬ 


that  stuff  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  make 
my  320  acres  of  good  land  pay  me  with 
a  rentei-.”  After  some  questions  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  :  “Go  up  to  Northwestern  Ohio 
where  there  are  a  good  many  capital 
Dutch  farmers,  with  a  lot  of  boys ;  get 
one  and  treat  him  right,  and  he  will  make 
money  for  both  of  you.”  After  some  more 
of  the  same  kind  he  broke  in  :  “Do  you 
know  what  that  Dutchman  will  do?  In 
six  or  eight  years  he  will  go  and  buy  a 
farm  of  his  own  that  he  made  off  me.” 
My  reply  was :  “You  know  a  whole  lot 
more  about  fees  than  you  do  about  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  farm  methods.  Don’t 
you  see  that  he  will  be  a  success  for  him¬ 
self  while  he  makes  you  the  same  amount 
of  money?  Further,  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  he  will  tell  a  brother  or 
friend  how  well  he  has  done,  and  that 
fellow  will  want  his  place.”  His  head 
dropped,  then  he  looked  up  and  asked : 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  buy?”  “Noth¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  cai-d  when  you  want  any. 


Here  is  a  neat  little  backyard  garden  showing  raspbei-ries,  gooseberries,  rhubarb,  Win¬ 
ter  onions  and  asparagus.  At  the  left  of  path,  not  shown  in  the  picture,  are  currants. 
We  like  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  kitchen  garden  by  boi-dering  the  vegetables 
with  rows  of  simple  flowers,  such  as  Petunias  or  Calendulas. 


pressed  farm  values  I  have  known  sev- 
ei-al  men  to  get  rich  by  buying  and  wait¬ 
ing  awhile  to  sell  at  doixble  the  cost,  and 
the  pxmspect  has  never  promised  as  great 
as  now.  These  politicians  and  scheming 
so-called  farm  leaders  will  not  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on  in  two  or  three  years,  and  I 
think  they  know  it  and  are  trying  their 
hardest  to  make  hay  now.  If  these  land- 
poor  city  farm  owners  can  let  their 
ground  lie  idle,  and  will  let  grass,  weeds, 
bifiars,  bacteifia,  insects,  sun,  rain  and 
frost  operate  unmolested,  the  land  will 
become  more  fertile,  ready  when  plenty 
of  men  will  be  anxious  to  grow  some¬ 
thing,  so  they  can  let  their  belts  out. 
Business  men  want  matters  to  keep  mov¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  the  season  to  have  pa¬ 
tience  and  wait. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  these  men  will 
do,  but  know  what  I  would  do,  if  in  their 
place.  I  would  advertise  for  a  good 
farmer  who  had  boys  whom  he  had  taught 
to  love  the  soil,  so  they  were  determined 
to  make  farming  a  lifework,  and  I  would 
get  one  of  these  unspoiled  boys,  to  treat 
right,  and  push  towai-ds  success,  while 
he  made  money  for  himself  and  for  me. 
A  few  sensible  men  and  their  sons,  with 
foresight,  are  studying  the  future,  with  a 
well-founded  hope  that  the  prospect  for 
profit  and  comfort  is  greater  in  farming 
than  any  other  following.  I  would  find 
such  a  one  and  upbuild  him  in  that 
knowledge,  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  grow.  I  have  one  who  is  doing  very 
well  these  times  of  complaint,  and  now  in 
my  old  days  have  no  responsibility. 

Some  of  these  city  men  only  see  from 
the  dollar  standpoint,  but  there  is  a  fly 
in  the  dollar  ointment  unless  the  human 
element  is  connected.  I  want,  and  always 
have  wanted  to  make  a  friend  of  everyone 
I  dealt  with,  and  if  he  did  not  handle  a 
piece  of  land,  a  town  lot,  a  lioi’se  or  sheep 
my  way,  or  better,  I  helped  him.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  the  business  man :  Fertilizer  in¬ 
terests  put  me  in  a  booth  at  the  national 
corn  show,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  about 
30  years  ago,  to  answer  questions  on  soil 
and  fertilizer  chemicals.  An  attorney 
broke  in,  “Say,  I  will  buy  a  carload  of 


Kindly  move  along  and  let  me  to  these 
farmers.”  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Value  of  the  Vocational 
School 

I  note  with  interest  your  comments  ox 
the  letter  of  F.  M.  G.  on  page  487.  i 
wish  you  had  a  word  now  and  then  fo: 
the  vocational  school  as  well  as  the  one 
room  school.  Granting  that  80-90  per 
cent  of  our  children  do  not  go  to  college 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  the  bulk  o 
the  educational  dollar  for  the  benefit  o 
the  15-20  percent  of  over-fortxmate  ones 
is  there  not  room  for  consolidated  voca 
tional  schools,  mainly  agricultural,  in  tin 
open  country,  which  will  train  the  farn 
boy  and  girl  for  both  the  production  axn 
the  sales  side  of  farm  work?  Such  : 
school  should  not  be  bxiilt  in  a  smal 
town  to  bolster  their  finances,  and  t< 
expose  the  pupil  to  small  towix  ideals 
You  recall  the  saying  “God  made  th< 
country,  man  made  the  city,  but  the  devi 
made  the  small  town.” 

As  to  the  content  of  courses  in  such  i 
vocational  school,  English  comes  first,  o 
course.  Economics  and  industifial  histor; 
should  also  be  given ;  home  economics 
agricultui'e,  the  care  and  repair  of  farn 
tools,  automobiles  and  farm  lighting  out 
fits.  What  do  you  think? 

Delaware.  r.  e.  bowman. 


Vagrant  Dogs 

Several  readers  are  greatly  troxibled  by 
dogs.  These  people  are  mostly  poultry- 
men.  These  dogs  appear  to  come  from 
all  over  the  neighborhood  and  hang  about 
the  premises  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get 
into  chicken-houses  or  yards  where  they 
may  kill  the  birds.  What  can  be  doixe 
about  it?  Under  the  dog  laws  of  New 
York  State  no  one  is  pinvileged  to  let  a 
dog  run  at  large.  If  such  a  dog  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  on  to  your  premises  and 
you  know  the  owner  you  can  complain  to 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mai’kets  at 
Albany  or  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  An  order  will  be  issxied  com¬ 
pelling  the  owner  to  keep  such  a  dog  at 
home.  If  you  can  catch  the  dog  in  the 
act  of  chasing  or  woiwying  any  domestic 
animal  or  poultry  you  are  privileged  to 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  shoot  such  a  dog,  however,  un- 
less  you  can  prove  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  chasing  or  worrying  stock.  You 
can,  however,  compel  the  owner  to  keep 
him  at  home,  or  if  the  owner  fails  to  do 
that,  the  dog  may  be  killed. 
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SUMMER  COTTAGES,?000 FT* 
BARNS, SHEDS, 

CHICKEN  HOUSES, 

REPAIRS,  ETC. 


SenSatV£n*  « 

Reduction^ 


Mail  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  sensational  offer. 

Our  Freight  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  freight  to  your  station 
will  not  be  over  $10.00  per  thousand  feet. 
Freight  to  most  points  is  much  less.  Freight 
prepaid  prices  quoted  on  request. 

CARLOAD  SPECIAL! 

16,000  Feet  of  0050 
Good  Lumber  .  .  X 

Consisting  of  16,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  sound, 
thoroughly  seasoned  stock  suitable  for  building 
and  repairing  work.  Priced  f.  o.  b.  ff-j  on  Cft 
cars  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  .  . . 

ROOF  SHEATHING 

lxt — 6  feet  and  longer.  Per  1000 

Bd.  Ft . 

BOX  SHEATHING 

6-in.  and  wider,  lengths  random  as 

long  as  16  ft.  Per  1000  Bd.  Ft . 

FLOORING 

1x3  or  1x4  random  lengths.  Per  1000 
Bd.  Ft . 

FRAMING 

2x4,  2x6,  2x8,  2x10  and  2x12,  as  low 
as . 

SIDING 

1x6  random  lengths. 

Per  1000  Bd.  Ft . 


$10.00 

$12.00 

$12.50 

$10.00 

$12.50 


This  lumber  comes  from  the  Great  Camp 
Jackson.  It  is  well  seasoned  and  in  good 
condition ,  having  been  carefully  disman¬ 
tled  by  our  experts  with  all  nails  drawn 
(not  clipped  off). 

MANY  OTHER  BARGAINS  I 

Heating  materials,  tanks,  plumbing,  sash  and  hun-  I 
dreds  of  other  bargains.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  list,  f 

Harris  Brothers  Co«  1 

Box  1468  Columbia,  South  Carolina  / 

Harris  Brothers  Company,  g 

Dept.  KB-  I 

Columbia.  South  Carolina.  • 

Send  free  complete  list  of  bargains  in  building  1 
materials  and  supplies.  * 
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Name. 


Address . 


Will  You 
Reap? 

Tfhe  farmer  who  sees 
his  opportunity  and 
grasps  it  is  the  prosper¬ 
ous  farmer  in  the  end. 
Such  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  you  in 
Spartanburg  County, 
South  Carolina,  the 
heart  of  the  famous 
Piedmont  Section. 
Grasp  it — let  your  son- 
know  about  it. 


A  postcard  will  bring  a  Free  Book 
that  tells  you  all  about  this  rich  farm 
land.  The  soil  is  now  growing  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bringing  prosperity  to  the 
farmers.  Land  can  be  bought  at  half  the 
price  of  Northern  farms — one  and  two- 
horse  farms  resulting  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  plantations.  A  small 
amount  of  money  will  start  you  on  your 
way  to  prosperous  farming  in  a  county 
with  an  8-month  growing  season. 

Send  for  the  book  today.  Be  sure  that 
your  son  sees  it.  He  deserves  the  great 
opportunity  of  growing  up  with  the 
growing  South. 

FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


L927 


MPR0VED  MODELS  ive  features. 

World's  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
ultivates;  also  belt 
■ork.  Pays  for  it- 
ilf  in  one  season. 

Catalog  Free! 
rEW  BEEMAN 
RACTOR  CO. 

807  5th  St.  N.E.  , 

1  inn  eapolis,  Minn. 


PRICES  *  105 
AND  UP 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 


A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears,  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar* 
anteed.  Free  circular. 


THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Problem  in  Asparagus 

Three  years  ago  I  sowed  Washington 
asparagus  seed,  the  next  year  removed  the 
roots  to  permanent  bed,  and  they  have 
done  well.  One  year  ago  in  April  I 
sowed  half  acre  to  Mary  Washington 
seed  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  intending  this 
Spring  to  thin  them  to  propier  distance 
apart,  using  the  surplus  roots  to  extend 
the  plot.  Up  to  July  15  not  a  seed  had 
come  up.  I  then  harrowed  the  piece  and 
sowed  to  oats  for  fodder.  When  cutting 
the  oats  in  September  I  found  the  aspar¬ 
agus  had  come  lip  and  stood  in  the  oats 
about  3  in.  high.  In  each  case  the  soil 
was  alike  (sandy  loam)  ;  each  piece  had 
been  planted  to  corn  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables  for  two  years  previous,  and  all 
well  fertilized  with  stable  manure.  Now 
I  am  in  one  of  the  things  they  call  a 
“quandary.”  What  will  be  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  that  half  acre,  harrow  it  over 
early  this  Spring  and  cultivate* or  would 
it  be  better  to  plow  it  up  and  begin  anew? 
I  would  like  the  advice  of  someone  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  asparagus  than 
I.  Which  seed  is  best  to  sow  in  future, 
Washington,  Martha  Washington,  or 
Mary  Washington?  A.  J.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  would  advise  A.  J.  F.  to  plow  up  the 
piece  and  start  over  again,  but  do  not 
advise  him  to  try  to  start  an  asparagus 
bed  in  the  way  he  has  tried.  That  is, 
there  is  too  much  work  connected  with 
planting  the  seed  in  the  place  where  you 
want  the  permanent  bed,  and  unless  one 
can  afford  the  time  it  is  far  better  to 
transplant  the  roots  from  a  seed  bed  than 
to  try  this  method.  As  for  varieties  I 
would  recommend  Mary  Washington  as 
being  superior  to  all  of  the  others.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  seed  not  coming, 
up  until  July,  as  it  usually  takes  aspar¬ 
agus  seed  only  about  four  weeks  to  come 
up.  Possibly  A.  J.  F.  planted  too  deeply. 

WILFRID  WHEELER. 


Machine  for  Cleaning 
Blueberries 

Two  men  in  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  B.  J.  Howard  and  C.  H. 
Stephenson,  have  invented  and  patented 
a  process  for  cleaning  blueberries.  What 
is  more,  they  have  dedicated  this  patent 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  no  royalty  will  be  paid  to  the  in¬ 
ventors,  and  anyone  will  have  the  right 
to  make  the  machines.  This  will  not 
mean  much,  to  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
lives  in  a  community  where  no  blue¬ 
berries  are  grown.  To  farmers  in  Maine, 
however,  it  will  mean  much,  for  in  that 
State  the  blueberry  crop  adds  greatly  to 
the  country  income.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  single  season,  one  milion  dolllars 
worth  of  blueberries  have  been  canned 
in  Maine.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
immense  quantities  that  are  eaten  fresh. 
Blueberries  prepared  for  canning  must 
be  thoroughly  clean  and  sound.  That  is, 
the}’-  must  be  free  from  maggots,  with 
the  dirt  and  small  dried  berries  taken 
out.  Formerly,  this  work  of  separating 
high-class  blueberries  has  been  performed 
by  hand,  which  makes  it  an  expensive 
and  everlasting  task.  The  new  process 
works  on  the  principle  that  unsound, 
small  and  infested  berries  will  float  on 
water,  thus  separating  them  from  the 
perfectly  sound  fruit.  The  machine  works 
slowly  and  carries  the  blueberries  through 
running  water;  that  is,  water  that  passes 
through  a  tank,  and  shakes  them  free  so 
that  the  unsound  fruit  quickly  rises  to 
the  surface  and  is  carried  away  in  a 
gentle  flow  from  the  tank.  In  this  way, 
dirt  and  unsound  fruit  will  be  quickly 
separated.  There  is  a  constant  level  of 
the  water  and  a  slow  passing  away  of  the 
unsound  berries.  It  is  said  that  one  ma¬ 
chine  can  treat  from  350  to  500  bushels 
of  berries  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  berry  business.  Form¬ 
erly,  berries  of  this  kind  were  picked  by 
hand,  which  made  it  possible  to  secure 
comparatively  clean  fruit.  Now  they 
may  be  quickly  stripped  from  the  bushes 
either  by  hand  or  by  little  rakes  or  ma¬ 
chines.  This  process  of  separating  will 
clean  them  rapidly,  and  all  in  all.  it  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  blueberry  busi¬ 
ness.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  spirit 
of  the  inventor  which  prompted  him  to 
give  his  experiment  freely  to  the  world 
rather  than  to  try  to  capitalize  it  for 
his  own  benefit.  For  many  years  we  have 
favored  the  plan  of  giving  the  United 
States  Government  the  right  to  take  pat¬ 
ents  of  this  sort,  and  make  them  free  to 
the  people,  paying  the  inventor  a  lump 
sum  for  the  privilege,  the  price  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Patent  Office  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


for  quick-acting  nitrogen! 

t- --  V. 

MODERN  research  has  demonstrated  that 
plants  use  nitrogen — the  growth  element 
—directly  as  ammonia  and  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  nitrification,  although  nitrification  may,  and 
usually  does  occur. 

The  ammonia  supplied  to  the  soil  by  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  is  therefore  immediately  available 
as  a  plant  food  even  before  nitrification. 

--There  is  no  better  or  quicker-acting  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizer  than  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  _  especially  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
where  shipping  quality  and  uniformity  count 
for  so  much.  The  ammonia  in  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  is  25 ^  per  cent  guaranteed. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  free  booklets  telling 
you  how  to  use  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
on  the  crops  you  are  most  interested  in. 


Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Barrett'Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

(Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above)”"  . . 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - - - - - - 

Address - — - - - - 


This  bag  of  lime  costs  cents 
'  •  DOLLARS  to  you  I 


A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay— it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

v — ”  Syracuse,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.-F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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John  Deere 
NJ 

Two-Row 


Save  $4*50  Every  Day 
with  This  Two-Row 

One  man,  with  three  horses  and  the  John  Deere 
NJ  Two-Row,  does  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  two 
men,  with  four  horses  and  two  single-row  cultiva¬ 
tors.  That  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  approximately 
$4.50  a  day. 

Built  Especially  for 
Narrow-Row  Crops 


John  Deere  KH 
Cultivator 

The  popular  single  -  row 
cultivator  for  narrow  -  row 
or  wide-row  crops.  Quickly 
adjustable  to  rows  from  28 
inches  narrow  to  48  inches 
wide. 

Quick,  easy  lever  control  to 
meet  all  requirements  of 
thorough  work.  Quick  and 
wide  dodge  in  crooked  rows. 
You  will  like  its  strength — 
frame  will  not  sag,  wheels 
will  not  spread. 


This  two-row  cultivator  can  be 
used  in  rows  from  28  to  40  inches 
wide — just  what  you  need  to  re¬ 
duce  your  costs  in  cultivating  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  tobacco,  cabbage, 
etc. 

Cultivates  rows  planted  with 
either  single  -  row  or  two  -  row 
planter — spacing  lever  in  front  of 
seat  enables  you  to  space  gangs 
instantly  to  conform  to  rows  as 
they  vary  in  width. 

Master  lever  raises  or  lowers  all  rigs  at 
same  time — no  stops  at  ends  of  rows. 

Easy  guide  through  pedal  control.  Rigs 
always  work  parallel — shovels  always  point 
straight  ahead  and  cut  out  full  width  of 
gangs.  Four-horse  hitch  and  tractor  hitch 
can  be  furnished. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder 
describing  the  type  of  cultivator 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Ask  for  Folder  SJ-6  37. 


JOHN^DEERE 


i 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MAUc  hAMUUt>  pt  ii 


T'HE  farmer  who  does  not  use  good 
*  fences  loses  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  fence  in  less  farm 
earnings  and  increased  labor.  You 
make  more  in  farm  profits  with 
the  right  kind  of  fences  and  you 
save  money  in  fence  costs  when 
you  use 

Uninsulated  #  __ 

American  Fence 

Guaranteed  to  Equal  or  Outlast  Any  Other  Farm  Fence 

BannetePosts 

The  Post  with  a  Backbone — Unequalled  Excellence 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Other  sales  offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati ,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Bane,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City ,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  U square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

School  Tax  Program 

Our  school  district  has  been  managed 
by  town  and  school  officials,  and  we  wish 
advice  as  to  whether  there  is  any  redress 
to  be  had.  There  are  six  to  seven  miles 
of  telephone  line  located  in  the  district 
assessed  at  around  $1,500  for  the  part  so 
located,  and  since  1905  no  benefit  has 
come  by  way  of  school  tax  from  said 
property,  the  assessors  wrongfully,  and 
knowingly,  having  apportioned  this  to 
other  schools  of  the  town.  In  1925  and 
1926  an  electric  power  line  passed 
through  our  district.  It  is  assessed  for 
23  steel  towers,  wires,  land  on  which 
standing,  franchise  $26, 826, _  and  towers 
and  actual  property,  $18,505.  Seven  of 
these  towers  are  located  in  our  school  dis¬ 
trict,  thus  7/23  of  this  assessment  has 
also  been  wrongfully  and  knowingly  ap¬ 
portioned  to  other  schools  of  the  town ; 
our  district  has  received  no  benefit  by 
way  of  school  taxes  on  this  property  for 
the  two  years.  Objection  has  been  raised 
to  the  1926  school  tax  list.  Several  tax¬ 
payers  refuse  to  pay  the  school  tax.  Town 
officers  have  been  requested  to  amend  and 
correct  these  misapportionments  but  re¬ 
fuse.  T.  D. 

New  York. 

If  assessors  refuse  to  do  their  duty  you 
should  appeal  to  the  Tax  Commission, 
Albany.  The  assessors  are  required  to 
apportion  the  valuation  placed  on  the 
properties  of  all  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions,  to  the  various  school  districts  con¬ 
taining  such  properties.  Your  district 
should  have  had  taxes  from  these  prop¬ 
erties  from  the  time  they  first  began  to 
function. 

“In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  assessors 
to  act,  a  supervisor  of  the  town  .  .  . 

shall  make  such  apportionment  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  either  the  trustee  of  any  school 
district  (or  the  officers  of  any  special 
district)  or  the  corporation  assessed.” 
(Section  40  of  the  tax  law.) 

You  should  take  up  this  matter  with 
your  supervisor  at  once.  Your  question 
appears  sufficiently  complicated  to  war¬ 
rant  the  employment  of  counsel. 

Franchise  taxes  are  not  payable  in 
your  school  district.  Matters  will  not  be 
helped  by  a  refusal  to  pay  local  taxes. 

D.  B.  D. 


A  Question  of  Boundaries 

Can  a  school  district  change  its  boun¬ 
daries  of  its  district  without  the  consent 
of  the  original  district?  I  bought  two 
acres  of  land,  built  house,  garage,  etc. 
This  land  was  and  always  has  been  in, 
say,  district  No.  3.  I  have  been  here 
three  year’s,  paid  my  school  tax  in  this 
district.  Last  year  district  2  put  me  in 
that  district.  I  did  not  know  it  until 
I  paid  tax  in  district  3.  This  year  I 
was  not  put  in  district  2.  They  returned 
my  tax  in  district  2  last  year,  have  re¬ 
ceipt  I  paid  it  in  district  3.  Can  they 
make  me  pay  my  school  tax  in  district  2 
last  year  as  I  have  receipt  paid  in  dis¬ 
trict  3?  I  do  not  know  where  I  belong. 

J.  K.  L. 

It  should  be  easy  to  determine  in  which 
district  your  property  is  located.  The 
district  superintendent  should  have  exact 
record  of  all  school  district  boundaries. 
Such  recoi’ds  should  be  on  file  at  the 
town  clerk’s  office. 

With  the  written  consent  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  districts  to  be  affected,  the 
boundary  lines  of  such  districts  may  be 
altered  by  order  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  If  you  have  paid  school  tax  in 
the  wrong  district  of  course  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  refund.  D.  B.  D. 


Delinquent  Taxes 

I  have  been  collector  of  school  taxes 
in  a  country  district  several  years..  This 
year  one  of  the  taxpayers  has  failed  to 
pay  his  taxes.  I  did  not  notify  him  at 
the  expiration  of  the  30  or  60  days,  as 
he  has  always  seemed  very  willing  to  pay, 
though  rather  slow.  Now  I  am  told  he  is 
in  danger  of  losing  his  farm  and  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  collect  the  tax.  Will 
I  have  to  pay  it?  A.  I.  s. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  collector  is  not  required  to  pay 
delinquent  taxes.  If  the  party  referred 
to  will  not  or  cannot  pay.  the  trustee  may 
file  a  certified  statement  with  the  County 
Treasurer,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  such 
taxes  are  not  paid.  Thereupon,  the 


County  Treasurer  should  refund  the 
amount  of  such  tax  to  the  district.  Such 
delinquent  taxes  with  7  per  cent  fees  will 
be  relieved  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
in,  conjunction  with  the  next  county  tax. 

D.  B.  D. 


Having  School  at  Home 

I  have  been  teaching  our  little  girl 
at  home.  She  was  six  years  old  this 
month.  When  do  the  compulsory  laws  of 
this  State  compel  us  to  put  her  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  or  would  the  law  allow  me 
to  continue  to  teach  her  at  home?  I  am 
from  South  Carolina  and  taught  the  first 
grade  there  in  my  home  town  for  10 
years  before  my  marriage.  I  hold  a  life 
certificate  to  teach  in  that  State.  Could 
I  teach  my  child  at  home  on  the  strength 
of  this  certificate,  in  this  State,  or  would 
I  have  to  secure  a  New  York  certificate, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  laws  here 
allow  me  to  teach  her  at  all.  j.  F.  s. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  teacli  your  child  at  home  un¬ 
til  she  becomes  eight  years  of  age.  You 
may  continue  to  teach  her  at  home  if 
the  instruction  provided  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  given  children  of  like 
age  in  the  public  schools.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  periods  of  instruction 
shall  be  for  at  least  the  same  number  of 
hours  each  day  as  would  be  required  if 
such  child  were  in  attendance  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  school.  d.  B.  D. 


Various  School  Questions 

I  am  a  teacher  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
For  three  months  the  district  has  had  to 
borrow  my  wages.  I  have  had  to  pay  the 
interest  each  time.  Can  a  district  make 
a  teacher  pay  all  of  the  interest?  Can 
I  make  the  district  pay  me?  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  pay  interest  on  my 
own  wages.  Because  of  sickness  I  did 
not  have  school  February  21.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  was  Washington’s  birthday. 
I  supposed  that  was  a  legal  holiday,  so  I 
did  not  have  any  school.  My  trustee  was 
angry  and  asked  me,  “If  I  expected  to  get 
paid  for  that  day.”  Isn’t  it  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  and  why  can  I  not  draw  my  pay  as 
I  opened  school  February  23  ?  J.  B.  d. 

You  are  entitled  to  your  full  salary  in 
accordance-  with  the  terms  of  your  con¬ 
tract.  You,  as  the  teacher,  are  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  interest  on  any  funds  what- 
evr  that  the  district  may  be  compelled  to 
borrow.  The  district  is  at  fault  if  the 
tax  levy  w-as  not  sufficient  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses  until  the  public  money  could  be 
obtained. 

The  law  states,  “.  .  .  no  school 

shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday,  ex¬ 
cept  general  election  day,  Washington’s 
birthday  and  Lincoln’s  birthday.”  The 
teacher  may  close  school  on  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  without  obtaining  consent  of  the 
trustee.  If  the  trustee  so  desires  he 
should  direct  that  school  be  kept  on  the 
above  named  legal  holidays. 

Lost  time  may  be  made  up.  School 
must  be  kept  at  least  180  days,  inclusive 
of  legal  holidays  and  days  (not  exceeding 
six)  given  over  to  teacher’s  conferences. 

0.  B.  0. 


Employing  Janitor 

Must  a  school  janitor  live  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  employed?  L.  M. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  matter  of  the  employment  of  a 
janitor  is  entirely  up  to  the  trustee.  The 
law  does  not  require  the  trustee  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  janitor  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
district.  However  the  practice  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  resident,  no  doubt,  is  about  univer¬ 
sal.  0.  B.  0. 


Condemning  Land  for 
School 

I  am  private  gardener  next  door  to  a 
public  school;  this  school  wants  a  play¬ 
ground  by  purchase  or  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  my  side.  There  is  greenhouse, 
gardener’s  cottage,  hotbeds,  cold  frames, 
garage,  l^-acre  vegetable  garden  and  one 
acre  orchard.  On  the  other  side  is  about 
two  acres  vacant  land  with  exception  of 
small  house  on  extreme  end  of  property. 
This  property  is  for  sale,  but  school  board 
seems  to  prefer  the  first  mentioned  which 
is  not  for  sale ;  can  they  condemn  this 
property  regardless  of  owner’s  consent? 
Both  properties  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  public  highway.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

Whether  your  property  can  be  taken 
from  you  through  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings  depends  on  what  type  of  district  you 
live  in.  If  your  property  is  located  in 
a  union  free  school  district  for  which  a 
superintendent  of  schools  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  in  a  central  rural  school  dis¬ 
trict,  probably  you  can  be  made  to  sur¬ 
render  title.  The  whole  of  a  village  lot 
may  be  acquired  through  condemnation. 

If  your  property,  such  as  you  describe, 
is  situated  in  a  common  school  district 
and  in  the  open  country  it  probably  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  without  your  consent. 
(Read  Section  464,  Education  Law.) 
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Make  More  Money 


You  can  make  good  money 
baling  hay  and  straw.  The 
FARQUHAR  Peerless  Baler  does 
a  nice,  clean  job  of  baling.  Puts 
up  straight,  attractive  bales 

Solid  steel  saddle  holds  main 
bearings  in  proper  alignment. 
Baler  is  simple,  strong,  depend¬ 
able;  easily  operated  and  has  large 
capacity.  A  big  money  maker 

Ask  for  catalogs  on  Farquhar 
Hay  Balers,  Threshers,  Cider 
Presses,  Sawmills 


A.B.FARQUHAR  Co., Limited 

box  930  YORK, PA. 


KeepMusterole 
on  the  Bath-room  shelf 

'fears  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work,  but  was  sticky  and 
messy  and  burned  and  blistered. 

Musterole  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
mustard  plaster. 

Rub  on  this  soothing  ointment  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  to 
the  seat  of  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Look  for 
This  . 
Mark; 


fV.J.YOVJEW  CO. 

BOStON,  »Af\S«. 


Save  Time  sad  Money! 


With  a  SHAW 

DU-ALL  TRACTOR 

Get  this  better  power  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  at  less  cost.  Fine 
for  small  farms, TruckGardens, 
estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
B  men.  Simple, 
economical. 

Does  every 
f  a  r  m  power 


J 


.  ,  — .  »  o  i  |>unci 

!  jod.  Kuna  bolt  machinery.  Single  or  twin 
engines,  walking  or  riding  types.  Two 
speed  gear.  Patented  tool  control .  Gauge 
W  heel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Dept.  RN-2 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  Galesburg,  Kan. 


Power 'Mower  i 
Attachments 

furnished  in 
both  reel  and 
cutter  bartypes 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  | 


Preventing  Swarming 

I  have  20  colonies  of  bees,  and  don’t 
want  any  increase,  as  my  territory  is  not 
good ;  nothing  but  wild  flowers ;  last  year 
was  a  failure.  How  can  I  keep  down 
swarming  and  get  the  best  results? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  j.  p. 

I  know  of  one  large  and  very  success¬ 
ful  comb  honey  producer  who  goes  around 
with  his  gang  of  men  to  his  yards  and 
kills  all  the  queens  just  before  the  swarm¬ 
ing  season.  Then  after  eight  days  they 
>go  around  again  and  pick  out  all  queen 
cells  that  have  been  started  except  one  ; 
of  course  the  best  one  in  each  hive.  Of 
course  one  will  have  to  watch  closely  be¬ 
cause  there  are  usually  a  few  cases  where 
the  young  queen  is  lost  while  on  her  mat¬ 
ing  trip.  In  such  a  case  either  buy  and 
introduce  another  or  give  a  card  of  brood 
from  one  of  the  successful  ones-. 

I  realize  this  method  is  not  looked  up¬ 
on  favorably,  and  has  many  weak  points 
but  it  seems  to  fit  this  case,  and  is  used 
year  after  year  by  some  successful  men. 
Anyway  it  does  away  with  the  swarming 
for  that  season.  Caution  in  using  this 
method,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overlook  a  cell  or  they  might 
swarm.  G.  w.  B. 


Starting  with  Bees 

I  am  a  Boy  Scout  and  intend  to  keep 
bees.  I  know  nothing  about  them  and 
would  like  to  know  how  many  pounds  of 
bees  would  make  a  self-supporting  colony 
one  year  later?  Also  how  to  feed  them 
until  they  are  able  to  support  themselves, 
and  what  are  the  best  kind  of  bees  to 
get?  B.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

In  a  fairly  good  location  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  season  a  two-pound  package  of  bees 
with  a  good  queen  could  be  built  up  to  a 
full  colony  and  in  some  cases  make  a 
little  surplus.  They  should  be  installed 
in  their  new  hive  and  well  fed  before 
fruit  blooms  open.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
fruit  bloom  which  will  be  of  wonderful 
help  in  getting  them  started.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  be 
liberated  on  combs  but  full  sheets  of  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  used.  Keep  them  confined 
to  one  side  of  hive  on  just  the  number 
of  frames  they  can  cover  nicely  and  add 
more  frames  as  they  increase  in  numbers. 
Feed  libei’ally  with  granulated  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  half  and  half.  A 
feeder  can  be  made  of  a  honey  pail  that 
has  a  sealed  cover.  Punch  about  30  small 
holes  in  the  cover,  and  after  putting  in 
your  syrup,  put  on  the  cover  and  invert 
over  the  cluster  of  bees.  Be  sure  and 
keep  them  tucked  up  warm  while  they  are 
building  up ;  conserve  all  of  their  heat 
possible. 

But  there  are  so  many  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  liable  to  arise  about  building  up 
package  bees  that  I  advise  that  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  full  colony  be  secured  in  your  own 
locality  and  wait  until  you  have  had  time 
to  study  the  life,  history  and  habits  of 
bees  before  attempting  packages. 

If  you  intend  to  really  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  get  “ABC  &  XYZ  in  Beekeeping.” 
Also  read  “Langstroth  on  the  Honey 
Bee.”  If  near  a  city  you  probably  could 
get  books  on  beekeeping  from  the  public 
library.  Also  you  can  get  bulletins  from 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
the  best  race  of  bees,  but  most  of  the 
large  honey  producers  keep  Italians. 

g.  w.  B. 


Beeswax  Furniture  Polish 

I  should  like  to  give  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  to  L.  E.  W.;  page  259.  I  have  carved 
wood  for  a  number  of  years,  and  our 
finish  was  always  beeswax  and  turpentine. 
You  never  can  get  the  same  finish  on  fur¬ 
niture  or  floors,  with  the  ready-made  mix¬ 
tures  ;  they  do  not  contain  pure  beeswax. 
Here  is  a  formula,  always  satisfactory : 
Two  ounces  beeswax,  one  pint  fresh  tur¬ 
pentine.  Melt  beeswax  in  a  hot-water 
bath,  remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  slowly 
the  turpentine.  Should  the  mixture  cur¬ 
dle,  let  cool,  then  re-heat  the  whole  in  hot- 
water  bath.  Always  use  the  hot-water 
bath  ;  in  other  words,  a  double  boiler  with 
water  under  your  mixture.  Always  be 
careful  never  to  let  flame  touch  mixture- 
very  inflammable.  For  best  results  apply 
hot,  with  cloth  or  brush,  and  brush  and 
rub  in  hard.  Allow  to  dry,  probably 
from  24  to  48  hours,  then  polish  with 
stiff,  clean  brush,  followed  by  woolen 
cloth. 

When  cold  this  mixture  will  be  fairly 
soft.  For  floors,  the  mixture  can  be  made 
heavier,  by  putting  double  the  quantity 
of  wax.  It  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  the 
turpentine,  with  age,  becomes  sticky,  and 
greasy,  and  will  not  give  the  best  results. 
Make  your  solution  fresh,  use  fresh 
and  hot.  The  commercial  preparations 
dry  in  from  15  to  30  minutes ;  pure  wax 
and  turpentine  does  not.  J.  husson. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  like  a  lawyer.  Even  more 
I’m  fond  of  a  physician ; 

But  I  admit  I’d  die  before 
•I’d  send  for  a  mortician. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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With  much  less  of  your  time,  and  with  none  of  the  irksome 
back-breaking  labor,  you  can  have  a  bigger  and  far  better 
garden — and  with  your  roadside  market  to  sell  the  surplus, 
a  garden  that  will  pay  you  enormously  on  your  investment. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used” 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  rotary  blades  working  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  underground  knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds 
not  yet  up  are  thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  In  the  same 
operation,  the  clods  and  crusted  surface  are  broken  up  into 
a  level,  porous  moisture-retaining  dust  mulch — best  cultiva¬ 
tion  possible. 

No  stooping  or  bending  over,  no  chopping,  no  tugging,  no 
shoving  down,  no  strain  on  the  arms  and  shoulders.  A  girl 
or  boy  can  use  it.  Gets  close  to  the  plants;  guards  protect 
the  leaves.  Cuts  runners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Inexpensive. 

WRITE  TODAY.  We  want  to  show  you  many  pictures  of 
the  BARKER  and  its  work,  explained 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  BARKER  and  must  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  a  dandy.  My  garden 
is  a  real  garden  and  admired 
by  all  who  go  out  of  their 
way  to  see  it.  A  garden 
without  weeds  is  something 
worth  looking  at  and  a 
pride  to  the  owner.  I  can  go 
over  all  my  garden  in  less 
than  a  day,  where  it  took 
me  a  week  before  I  got  the 
BARKER. — Thomas  W.  Con- 
tee,  Jr.,  Sun-Set  Cottage, 
Box  3,  Franklin,  Mass. 


why  it  weeds  and  mulches  so  much  better  and 
faster,  tell  you  the  various  sizes  and  the  prices  delivered 
to  you.  A  postcard  will  do ;  or,  use  the  coupon  below. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  72,  David  City,  Nebr. 


UNTIL  you  have  used  a  BARKER 
Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator, 
you  can  never  know  what  a  satis, 
faction,  what  a  genuine  pleasure  a  garden 
can  be. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

7YECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favor- 
J.  Y  able  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about 
one-half  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings. 
Farmers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  to  pay 
up  present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time 
a  PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited 
to  farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County 

or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Serving  New  England ,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Clark  Allis  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tells 
of  starting  his  garden  on  March  17.  That 
beats  us,  for  while  the  grass  was  appro¬ 
priately  green  on  that  date  our  heavy 
soil  was  cold  and  damp.  The  crab-apple 
trees  beside  the  house  had  begun  to  shoot 
out  their  leaves  when  out  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  world  about  us  came  a  stern  mandate 
which  made  me  think  of  boyhood  days. 
On  rare  occasions  one  of  the  neighbor’s 
boys  would  come  and  sleep  with  me. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  would  start  a 
pillow  fight  or  some  such  diversion.  It 
was  usually  short-lived,  for  before  long 
Uncle  Daniel’s  stern  voice  would  come 
roaring  up  the  stairs : 

“ Stop  that  and  go  hack  to  hed,  or  come 
down  and  saw  tvood!” 

We  went  back  without  a  whisper.  I  he 
crab  leaves  could  not  well  go  back,  but 
they  held  onto  themselves  and  stopped 
growing.  It  was  well  for  them,  for 
within  24  hours  a  chilling  blast  came  out 
of  the  north.  It  froze  the  ground  so  hard 
that  the  plows  had  to  stop.  That  low 
ground  across  the  road  was  getting  .so 
soft  that  we  could  not  get  into  it  with 
the  wagon.  It  froze  solidly  so.  that  we 
were  able  to  haul  manure  on  it.  This 
cold  wave  kept  up,  and  then  came  a 
snowstorm,  plastering  the  entire  country 
with  white.  Today  it  looks  as  if  Nature 
had  turned  flapper  and  used  too  much 
powder  on  her  face.  However,  bud  de¬ 
velopment  has  stopped,  and  that’s  a  good 
thing,  for  if  Jack  Frost  had  not  laid,  this 
restraining  hand  on  the  earth  it  is  likely 
that  most  of  our  fruit  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Most  of  our  trees  are  loaded 
with  buds,  and  if  they  can  be  sent  back 
to  sleep  until  breakfast  is  ready,  the  crop 
will  be  heavy. 

*  $  *  *  *  *  * 

Do  we  need  a  big  fruit  crop?  Of  course 
if  a  few  of  us  could  have  our  trees  loaded 
to  the  tips  with  fine  fruit,  while  the  great 
majority  of  growers  lost  every  bud,  those 
who  secured  the  crop  might  be  selfish 
enough  to  desire  every  apple  that  could 
possibly  crowd  upon  the  trees.  It  often 
happens  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity  such 
things  occur.  Some  grower  may  have  a 
favorable  location,  or  he  may  have  given 
certain  varieties  superior  care.  The  trees 
come  through  the  frost  unhurt  and  ma¬ 
ture  a  crop,  while  his  neighbors  have  little 
or  nothing.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  the 
fruit  grower  would  force  his  trees  to  their 
full  limit,  and  he  might,  feel  that  he  had 
been  singled  out  from  his  fellow  men  for 
special  favors.  He  would  better  throw 
off  the  rich  overcoat  of  pride  and  put  on 
the  humble  jacket  of  thankfulness.  It 
must  be  evident  to  most  of  us.  that  there 
is  more  general  satisfaction  in.  a  small 
or  medium  crop.  There  was  a  time  when 
everyone  rejoiced  when  the  “authorities 
proclaimed  a  “bumner  crop.”  That  seemed 
the  natural  thing  to  do.  Then  we  began 
to  find  out  that  the  more  “bumpy  the 
total  crop  the  more  slumpy  was  our  own 
income.  Then  we  found  too  that  ofttimes 
the  “authorities”  who  controlled  the  crop 
reporting  had  a  way  of  talking  “bumper 
crop”  when  in  reality  the  output  was 
below  the  average.  Thus  by  shutting  oft 
the  truth  about  our  old  friend  supply 
his  partner  “demand”  had  everything  his 
own  way.  It  has  taken  the  American 
farmer  many  years  to  understand  that 
surplus  is  the  child  of  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply.  As  is  the  case  in  many  human 
families,  the  child  has  come  to  boss  its 
parents  and  dominate  the  farm.  11ns 
“enfant  terrible”  is  upsetting  the  house¬ 
hold,  in  fact  the  entire  neighborhood,  and 
farmers  are  now  coming  to  understand 
what  causes  their  trouble.  Shall  they 
take  the  shingle  to  him  or  shall  they  buy 
candy  for  him? 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that,  those  Western 
farmers  who  support  this  McNary-Hau- 
gen  bill  want  to  give  him  candy;  Their 
plan  of  buying  up  and  holding  the  surplus 
or  peddling  it  out  in  Europe  at  a  loss 
would  simply  make  this  surplus  larger 
and  stronger,  and  in  the  end  banish  all 
peace  in  the  family.  For  example  take 
corn.  If  I  could  be  assured  that  this 
grain  could  be  boosted  to  $1.50  a  bushel 
in  Chicago,  it  would  pay  me  to  put  all  my 
available  land  into  corn.  I  could  sell  part 
of  the  grain  and  use  th j  stalks  with  rich 
feed  to  fatten  cattle  or  sheep.  I  believe 
this  plan  would  be  taken  up  quite  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  East,  and  result  in  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  corn,  meat,  milk  and  small 
grains.  With  such  encouragement  the 
States  of  Maine  and  Vermont  could  pro¬ 
duce  half  the  wheat  now  needed  in  New, 
England.  Now  York  might  even  come 
back  to  its  old-time  position  as  a  wheat¬ 
growing  State.  This  would  mean  a  tre¬ 
mendous  competition  for  the  Western 
States,  and  the  system  of  paying  boun¬ 
ties  or  “fees”  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
would  break  down  of  its  own  weight,  and 
in  the  end  leave  both  sections  worse  off 
than  they  now  are.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
see  how  increasing  production,  or  govern¬ 
ment  schemes  for  doing  that  will  help  our 
farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
need  to  readjust  production  and  if  any¬ 
thing  reduce  it  somewhat.  For  example 
my  own  small  contribution  to  the  world’s 
food  supply.  I  shall  both  plant  and  de¬ 
stroy  conservatively.  We  have  nearly 
100  Garber  pear  trees.  They  were  on  the 
land  when  I  bought  it.  I  am  told  that 


some  years  ago  these  pears  sold  so  as  to 
give  a  fair  profit.  Last  year  I  could  not 
give  them  away.  Had  they  been  Bartletts 
there  would  have  been  some  money  in  the 
crop — but  Garber !  Why,  a  roadside  stand 
owner  bought  a  few  barrels  at  $1,  mixed 
them  with  apples  and  made  cider. 

“Never  again !”  said  he  when  we  tried 
to  sell  more.  They  are  just  simply  out 
of  date,  and  never  will  they  catch  up 
with  the  calendar.  So  we  have  cut  them 
back  to  the  crotch  and  they  will  now 
serve  as  posts  for  a  vineyard.  Then  we 
shall  cut  out  most  of  the  Wealthy  apple 
trees.  I  know  how  some  fruit  growers 
praise  this  variety.  They  may  have  it. 

It  doesn’t  pay  us,  and  so  out  it  comes. 
Then  I  have  trees  of  York  Imperial, 
Gravenstein,  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy 
and  a  few  others.  Some  of  them  at  least 
will  come  out,  and  I  never  will  plant  an¬ 
other  tree  of  these  varieties.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  regard  Spy  or  York  or 
Gravenstein  as  useless — these  varieties 
are  not  suited  to  our  soil  and  conditions, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to 
plant  more  of  them  when  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  they  are  so  much  finer.  I  shall 
plant  McIntosh,  Cortland,  a  few  of  Rome 
Beauty  and  Baldwin.  I  think  many  of 
us  are  contributing  to  the  unprofitable 
surplus  by  growing  varieties  which  are 
not  suited  to  our  soil.  Fewer  apples  of 
better  varieties  would  serve  us  better. 
The  same  is  true  of  peaches.  You  re¬ 
member  how  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
perfect  rush  to  plant  the  Carman  peach. 
Now  you  can  hardly  give  a  tree  of  this 
variety  away.  It  did  not  suit  conditions. 
Then  take  J.  H.  Hale  :  It  was  being  aban¬ 
doned  as  worthless  when  Professor  Con¬ 
ners  of  New  Jersey  found  the  trouble. 
The  flowers  were  sterile  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  were  needed  to  fertilize  them.  When 
the  proper  sorts  were  planted  near  it  J.H. 
Hale  came  back  as  a  worthy  daughter  of 
Elberta.  Why,  yes,  it’s  just  like  putting 
the  big  families  of  boys  and  girls  out  into 
the  world.  Do  you  know  that  one  big 
trouble  with  society  today  is  that  too 
many  of  our  young  people  are  misfits? 
They  were  started  into  the  wrong  line  of 
life  by  parent,  friend  or  teacher.  Many  a 
big  boy  is  today  like  a  Spy  tree  planted 
on  my  hills.  He’s  out  of  his  latitude  as 
a  lawyer,  architect  or  salesman.  The 
surroundings  in  these  professions  are  un¬ 
congenial.  He  cannot  take  root  there. 
My  Spy  trees  give  me  small  fruit,  well 
colored  but  stung  by  insects,  and  flabby 
in  flavor,  when  if  grown  150  miles  north, 
Nature  would  put  wine  inside  the  skin — 
instead  of  sawdust ! 

$  *  $  H:  $  $  $ 

As  I  write  this  Daisy  lies  on  her  bed 
of  straw — no  doubt  meditating  on  the 
folly  of  youth.  She  is  paying  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  her  folly.  Daisy  is  a  Jersey 
heifer.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Missie, 
the  Jersey  we  brought  up  from  the  South. 
Her  father  is  a  Jersey  gentleman  of  high 
breeding.  Her  mother  lacks  only  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  certain  words  printed  on  it 
to  prove  her  pure  blood.  She  has  printed 
it  in  yellow  cream  and  butter  many  a 
time.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  thought 
of  these  purebred  people  is  that  the  higher 
the  pedigree  the  higher  you  should  jump. 

I  never  thought  my  own  pedigree  very 
high  and  my  own  attempts  at  high  jump¬ 
ing  have  not  been  highly  successful.  Per¬ 
haps  Daisy  goes  back  to  the  cow  that 
jumped  over  the  moon,  and  perhaps  some 
foolish  little  brain  cell  from  that  famous 
old  bovine  lady  stirred  into  life  and 
urged  her  on.  Or,  it  may  have  been  the 
call  of  Spring — it  doesn’t  matter.  The 
gate  of  Daisy’s  pen  is  all  of  five  feet  high. 
The  foolish  maiden,  one  day,  took  a  run¬ 
ning  jump  and  cleared  that  gate.  She 
came  down  on  her  side  and  broke  her 
shoulder  right  at  the  joint.  We  found  her 
on  the  floor  beside  her  mother,  unable  to 
get  up.  How  she  managed  to  clear  that 
gate  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  “vet”  looked 
her  over  and  found  the  broken  shoulder. 
He  says  there  are  about  six  chances  in 
10  that  she  will  recover  if  left  quietly  in 
a  comfortable  place.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  such  a  fracture  successfully.  We 
decided  to  take  the  chance  and  so  this 
foolish  heifer  is  playing  the  part  of  star 
barn  patient  deep  in  the  straw,  and  like 
an  important  hospital  invalid.  If,  when, 
she  recovers,  will  she  be  foolish  enough 
to  try- and  jump  the  gate  again?  I  have 
seen  young  humans  willing  to  take  an¬ 
other  chance ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  am  reading  a  notable  book,  “Forever 
Free,”  by  H.  W.  Morrow.  It  is  the  latest 
study  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  all  know 
how,  during  the  past  60  years,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lincoln  has  grown  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  American  people.  He 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  superman — an 
almost  impossible  character.  This  book 
discusses  Lincoln  as  a  plain,  simple  man, 
awkward,  uncouth,  untrained — a  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  sensitive  man  who  carried  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  which  he  could  not  throw 
off.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington,  and  portrays  the  awful 
struggle  which  shook  the  soul  of  this 
backwoods  President  as  he  slowly  thought 
his  way  up  to  the  emancipation  procla¬ 
mation.  I  consider  Lord  Charnwood’s 
“Life  of  Lincoln”  the  best  book  of  its 
kind,  and  this  “Forever  Free”  seems  to 
me  the  best  story  or  picture  of  the  man. 


Buy  a  bedspring 
as  you  would  pick 


a  friend ! 


IIIUlIlllliK 


Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail.  If  you 
don’t  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal. 
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Power  Cultivator 

POWERFUL-STURDY 
New  1927  Model 

Worm  Drive  Insures  Full  Delivered  Power 
Does  tlie  work  of  4  men  or  one  horse. 
Heavy  cultivating  or  light — fast  or  slow. 

4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  air  cooled  dust-proof. 
Operation  easy  and  simple.  Belt 
pulley  year  around.  Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

729-74th  Ave.  West  Allis,  Wis. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  notT"  handle 


Uffows 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Potato 

Machines 


RIDING 

MULCHER 


POTATO  CUTTER 


POTATO  PLANTER 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


All  machines  in  stock  near  you  Send  1  or  complete  catalogue 


Make  Money  fov  Potato  Growers 


Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SPRAYERS 


The  purchase  of  an  Acme  hand 
sprayer,  atomizer  or  duster 
carries  the  assurance  of 
complete  and  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Many  years’ 
experience  in 
planter  construc¬ 
tion  results  in 


correct  de¬ 
sign,  per¬ 
fect  balance 
and  faultless 
operation 

AH 

Practical 
Stylo* 


Every 

SPRAYER 

Money- 

Back 

Guaranteed 


many  years, 
sprayers  have 
been  the  favorites  of 
those  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  tools  in  fight¬ 
ing  pests,  and  disinfecting 
work.  There  is  a  practical 
style  for  every  use — fruit  grower, 
gardener,  poultryman,  stockman 
and  housewife. 

They  Cost 
No  More 

The  capacity  of 
our  large  factory 
has  justbeendoub- 
led  by  a  new  140- 
foot,  two-story  ad¬ 
dition,  permitting 
a  high  standard  of 
quality,  and  attractive 
prices. 

Atk  your  dealer  for 
ACME  sprayers — they 
assure  satisfaction. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Write  for  our  book¬ 
let  describing  all 
styles  of  sprayers, 
atomizers  and 
dusters,  and  con¬ 
taining  useful  in¬ 
formation  on 
spraying. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 
Dept.  17 

Trarorae  City,  Mich. 


If  it  isrit  all  Right  Bring  it  Back 


Make  Your  Own  Manure 

Easily!  Cheaper!  Cleaner! 

]  NITRO  SULFO  CULTURE  for 

inoculating  seeds  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  soil.  Contains  all  legume 
bacteria.  Best  manure  bacteria 
;  to  make  plant  food  soluble. 
Results  guaranteed.  Bushel  size, 
$1.00;  five  bushel  size,  $5.00. 
Sample  20  cents. 

DON’T  GUESS  about  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  your  soil— know  1  EARP 
SOIL  TESTER  shows  whether 
soil  is  lime-rich;  or  good  for 
alfalfa,  corn,  grass,  clover; 
neutral  or  acid.  Price,  $5.00. 


iThis  COUPON  WORTH  40%  on  your  first 
•  order,  until  June  1st;  at  your  dealer  or  di- 
'  rect  to  Earp  Laboratories,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  * 
i - 1 

EARP  LABORATORIES 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced. 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage' 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

IV rite  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a|strong,  constant  pressure  whicli  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables— 4  or  6  rows 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
today  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  V. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 
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I  have  just  been  reading  “Revelry,”  a 
horrible,  cold-blooded,  cynical  picture  of 
Washington  life.  It  leaves  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  a  bitter  spirit  in  the 
mind  and  “Forever  Free”  is  a  good  anti¬ 
dote.  H.  W.  0. 


Winter  in  the  North 
Country 

Mrs.  McArthur’s  account  of  farm  life 
in  Winter  in  the  North  Country  was 
surely  interesting  and  truthful.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  is  a  true  philosopher,  and 
gets  more  solid  satisfaction  and  real  plea¬ 
sure  out  of  life  than  most  of  the  city 
women.  That  faculty  of  seeing  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  humorous  side  of  everyday 
occurrences.,  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  any¬ 
one  living  in  the  country.  A  farm  wife 
and  mother  who  will  cultivate  that  fac¬ 
ulty,  gets  more -out  of  life,  and  has  a 
greater  influence  for  good,  than  the  city 
sister  with  all  her  social  advantages  and 
activities.  The  men  should  also  cultivate 
this  spirit.  One  of  the  hardest  workers 
and  best  practical  farmers  I  ever  knew, 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  seeing  the  funny 
side  of  everything,  and  keeping  himself 
and  everyone  around  him  in  good  humcr. 
Such  people  carry  their  youth  well  into 
old  age,  and  their  children  and  all  who 
ever  met  them,  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.  The  dissatisfied  farm  dwellers 
are  mainly  the  ones  wlio  have  no  sense 
of  humor. 

Winter  in  the  North  Country  is  not  at 
all  bad.  The  keen,  sharp  air,  the  clean, 
dry  snow,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
slush,  mud,  fog,  chilling  rains  and  wet 
snow  prevalent  farther  south.  True,  as 
Mrs.  McArthur  writes,  we  have  some 
stormy,  windy  days,  but  not  many.  City 
people  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers 
each  season,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
Adirondack  Winters. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  our  Winters  are  not  as  severe  as 
formerly,  or  at  least  that  we  do  not  have 
as  much  snow  as  in  “old  times.”  This 
may  or  may  not  be  time,  there  is  really 
no  way  of  proving  it.  Of  course  when  the 
first  settlers  came,  the  land  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  forest  growth.  This 
prevented  the  snow  from  blowing  and 
packing,  and  the  short  Winter  thaws  did 
not  melt  the  snow  as  rapidly  as  they  do 
now,  when  wind  and  sun  have  full  sweep. 
So  most  of  the  snow  that  fell  during  the 
Winter,  was  still  on  the  ground  in  March. 

Another  reason  may  be  that  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  our  youthful  days  are  more  viv¬ 
idly  stamped  on  our  memories.  Then,  too, 
our  legs  were  very  short,  and  perhaps  the 
snow  seemed  deeper  than  it  really  was. 
Who  of  us  does  not  remember  sliding  off 
low  roofs  or  jumping  off  fences  into  show 
higher  than  our  heads?  And  many  times  as 
we  shoveled  a  path  to  the  pump  or  barn 
or  clothes  line,  we  could  not  see  out  over 
the  banks.  Now  that  we  are  tall  and  our 
legs  are  long,  “We  don’t  have  as  much 
snow  as  we  did  when  we  were  young.” 
Probably  each  succeeding  generation  has 
heard  the  same  talk.  When  I  was  a 
youngster,  if  I  spoke  about  the  depth  of 
snow,  my  father  would  tell  of  deeper  snow 
when  he  was  a  boy.  And  I  remember  of 
hearing  him  tell  of  one  evening  when  he, 
with  liis  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
young  schoolmaster  who  was  boarding 
around,  went  to  the  neighbor’s  house 
across  the  road,  where  there  was  also  a 
large  family  of  young  folks.  They  were 
around  the  big  fireplace  in  the  great 
kitchen  (there  were  not  even  stoves 
then),  popping  corn,  roasting  apples, 
cracking  nuts  and  having  a  good  time 
generally.  Much  of  the  conversation 
seemed  to  be  about  the  snowstorm  then 
raging,  and  the  depth  of  snow,  some  of 
the  young  people  expressing  the  opinion 
that  there  had  never  been  so  much  snow 
on  the  ground  before.  The  father  of  the 
family,  one  of  the  original  settlers,  lis¬ 
tened  to  their  talk  for  a  while,  then  rais¬ 
ing  his  hand  for  attention,  said  in  a  very 
impressive  manner : 

“Talk  about  deep  snow,  children,  you 
don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,  nothin’  at  all 
I’ve  seen  a  good  deal  more  snow  than 
we’ve  got  now.  I  recolleck  one  Winter 
in  putickeler,  when  it  kep’  cornin’  and 
coinin’,  ’thout  no  thaw  to  speak  of  till 
about  the  fust  of  April,  when  it  was 
mighty  deep.  Then  there  come  a  lot  of 
bright  warmish  days,  and  the  snow  kep’ 
settlin’  and  settlin’  till  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  when  it  got  down  to 
about  four  foot  on  the  level. 

“We  begun  to  think  then  that  Spring 
was  cornin’  sure,  when  WHUT  did  it  do 
but  turn  right"  square  around,  begin 
snowin’  again,  and  flop  four  foot  more 
right  on  top  of  what  we  already  had. 
There  we  was,  in  the  middle  of  April,  with 
eight  foot  of  snow  on  the  level.  And 
that  was  the  Spring  Betsy  was  a  baby.” 

Now  Betsy  was  his  eldest  daughter,  a 
large  strapping  woman,  afraid  of  noth¬ 
ing.  This  reference  to  her  as  a  baby  to 
clinch  his  story,  so  tickled  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  other  young  people,  that 
they  never  forgot  it.  For  many  years 
afterward,  it  was  customary  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  when  anyone  told  a  pretty  large 
story  that  might  be  doubted,  to  end  it 
with  “that  was  the  Spring  Betsy  was  a 
baby.” 

So  the  Winter  of  1S05  was  pretty 
surely  one  of  deep  snow,  for  a  reference 
to  family  records  shows  that  Betsy  was 
born  in  January  of  that  year.  She  might 
well  have  been  called  “The  Snow  Baby.” 

CIIAS.  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THATCHER 

BOI LERS  -FURNACES  -RAN  GES 


t 


Uniformity 1 


The  best  furnace  for 

your  home — especially  if  you 
have  small  children — is  the  one 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
deliver,  not  only  ample  heat, 
but  uniform  warmth  on  the 
coldest  days ! 

The  Celebrated 
Thatcher  Tubular 
Warm  Air  Furnace 

delivers  its  heat  efficiently  and 
uniformly.  Its  cast  iron  tubes 
conduct  fresh  air  through  the 
heated  chambers  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  not  “burnt”  but  is  delivered 
in  its  naturally  healthful  state  to 
each  room. 

Mail  coupon  below  and  let  us  send 
you  literature  explaining  about 
the  Thatcher  Tubular  Furnace 
and  other  Thatcher  products. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

CHICAGO  NEWARK,  N.  J.  NEW  YORK 

341  N.  Clark  St.  39-41  St.  Francis  St.  21  W.  44th  St 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  literature  describing  the  Celebrated  Thatcher 
Tubular  Furnace  and  other  Thatcher  products. 


of  a  silo  of  Com 

for  $  1.50 


fcP^ 

Co 
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Prices: 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 
If  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug 
store  does  not  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct  from  us. 


Up  In  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son  plant 
about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They 
were  troubled  with  crows,  and  looked  around  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each 
year  from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried  Stanley’s 
*  Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us: — 
“No  more  touble  with  crows.  Would  not  plant  corn 
without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  Y  to  Y  of  the  crop.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the  bugbear  of  replant¬ 
ing.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you 
don’t  have  to  plant  from  Y  to  Y  more  to  cover  the 
loss  by  crows.” 

Think  of  it!  From  Y  to  Y  of  your  corn  crop  saved 
by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent! 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly  wasted  in 
having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at 
planting  season  is  worth  MONEY!  Mr.  Browne  further 
says: —  “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per 
cent  germination.” 


'1NG 

STain  conn 


Your  Money  Back  I 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  rid  you  of  the 
crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take  our  word  for  it, 
or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s  and  hundreds  of  other 
unsolicited  letters  we  have  from  corn-raisers  who  have  triedit  out 
and  know,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as 
liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do, 
then  we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that? 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box50Q-H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSSO 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  3S3  West  80th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Morphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  11.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  try  to  drop  off  some  papers  each  year,  but  The 
R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  “haunt  me”  and  say,  “Take  me  one 
more  year.”  You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $1. 

Washington.  A.  L.  W. 

AYBE  you  have  read  Charles  Dickens’s  story 
“The  Haunted  Man.”  He  couldn’t  get  away. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  tied  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  that  way. 

* 

HERB  appears  to  be  some  confusion  regarding 
the  exact  reading  of  the  law  regarding  the  quar¬ 
antine  which  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  may  place  on  farms  when  the  owner  refuses  to 
have  his  cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis.  This  law  has 
just  been  changed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  signed  the  amendment.  It  now  reads  as 
follows : 

Whenever  ninety  percentum  of  the  herds  of  cattle  or 
whenever  ninety  percentum  of  the  total  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  any  town  or  any  county  have  been  subjected  to 
the  tuberculin  test  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  such  herds 
of  the  disease  known  as  tuberculosis,  and  the  owner  of 
any  bovine  animal  or  animals  in  such  town  or  county 
refuses  or  neglects  to  have  such  animal  or  animals 
tuberculin  tested,  then  the  commissioner  may  order  the 
premises  or  farm  on  which  such  animal  or  animals  are 
harbored  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  domestic 
animal  shall  be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  prem¬ 
ises  quarantined,  and  so  that  no  products  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  on  the  premises  so  quarantined  shall  be 
removed  from  the  said  premises. 

Formerly  the  township  was  used  as  the  unit.  This 
has  been  changed  to  county — for  the  evident  purpose 
of  compelling  certain  hold-out  townships  to  come 
into  line.  The  increasing  objection  to  the  test  would 
otherwise  have  held  these  townships  out.  Observe 
that  this  means  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  any  town  or 
county.  In  some  counties  a  dozen  large  dairymen 
will  own  more  cattle  than  50  smaller  owners. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  our  people  are  fit  for 
self-government,  or  whether  we  don’t  need  a  dictator 
such  as  Italy  has,  when  we  read  how  a  few  small  mci- 
chants  and  a  banker  in  a  town  in  St.  Lawrence  Go., 
N.  Y.,  can  coerce  the  farm  voters.  Where  is  the  spirit 
of  ’76,”  when  farmers  will  submit  to  such  degradation 
as  taking  orders  from  business  men  whose  very  bread 
and  butter  come  from  these  same  farmers?  Why  don  t 
the  farmers  withdraw  their  business  from  towns  that 
try  to  force  school  consolidation  on  them?  Even  the 
poor  Chinese  make  good  use  of  the  boycott  to  a  good 
effect.  Six  months  trading  in  some  other  town  would 
make  these  same  merchants  and  bankers  very  humble. 

California.  A-  F-  A- 

THIS  naturally  refers  to  Mr.  Devendorf  s  story  of 
the  Madrid  school  battle  as  told  on  page  426. 
Thus  far  no  one  has  had  the  temerity  to  deny  the 
statements  made  in  that  article.  It  stands.  At  the 
hearing  on  the  school  bill  at  Albany  Senator  Cole, 
legal  adviser  of  the  Education  Department,  at¬ 
tempted  an  answer,  but  he  walked  around  the  vital 
question  as  gingerly  as  a  man  passing  a  hidden  bear 
trap.  It  has  come  to  be  an  old  story— this  power  of 
the  business  or  moneyed  man  to  control  voters.  When 
the  political  novel  “Coniston”  was  first  printed  most 
people  would  not  believe  that  such  methods  as  the 
book  described  were  possible.  We  now  understand 
all  about  such  methods.  Wherever  the  people  of  a 
town  or  village  want  a  new  and  expensive  school- 
house  we  can  readily  see  how  our  State  school  laws 
give  them  the  power  to  force  outside  districts  to  join 
and  help  pay  for  the  building.  As  a  rule  these  cen¬ 
tral  districts  are  so  arranged  that  the  town  can 
easily  outvote  the  country  districts,  and  that  gives 
them  a  chance  to  say  there  was  no  “forcing  about 
it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  town  promoters  are 
far  more  concerned  about  “booming”  the  town  than 
in  giving  the  country  people  a  better  chance.  If  you 
doubt  this  just  suggest  that  the  new  schoolhouse  be 
built  outside  of  the  town  on  a  farm  or  some  open 
space  where  land  is  less  expensive  and  where  a  far 
better  location  can  be  secured.  Just  see  what  the 
answer  will  be.  At  Madrid,  farmers  were  denied  a 


secret  ballot — a  fundamental  American  privilege ! 
They  were  compelled  to  vote  openly  in  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  their  creditors !  What  amazes  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  dignified  and  powerful  Education  De¬ 
partment  will  resort  to  such  tactics  and  at  the  same 
time  insist  that  it  makes  no  effort  to  enforce  con¬ 
solidation. 

* 

On  page  486  you  speak  of  some  up-to-date  people 
wanting  to  change  the  design  of  our  flag,  thinking  it 
is  too  old-style,  and  wanting  to  design  something  better. 
Would  this  be  any  worse  than  our  present  rural  school 
situation?  Some  of  our  up-to-date  educators  seem  to 
think  our  rural  schools  are  old-fashioned  and  out-of- 
date,  and  want  to  design  something  better.  I  think  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  them  to  start  on  the  flag  as 
the  school.  H.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

E  sometimes  think  that  the  greatest  trouble  in 
our  school  question  comes  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  that  so  many  of  our  educators  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  human  or  sentimental  side  of  the  problem. 
They  seem  to  have  worked  past  the  point  where  they 
can  see  any  romance  or  sentiment  in  “the  little  red 
schoolhouse”  idea.  They  „  ink  this  cold  and  practi¬ 
cal  view  of  the  situation  a  good  thing.  We  think  it 
unfortunate,  and  there  starts  the  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  is  growing  into  serious  trouble.  The  rural 
school  is  a  part  of  rural  life  and  we  argue  that 
sound  rural  life  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  democracy.  Say  what  you  will  about  it, 
New  York  State  without  any  rural  schools  and  with 
every  pupil  carried  away  from  home  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  fitting  him  for  town  or  village  life,  would  lose 
something  that  never  could  be  replaced.  For  our 
part  we,  are  on  record  as  saying  that  we  would,  if 
possible,  cut  down  the  financial  aid  to  the  high 
schools  and  invest  the  saving  in  the  rural  schools, 
with  better  buildings  and  equipment  and  better 
teachers.  We  would  try  to  educate  country  chil¬ 
dren  to  remain  at  home  rather  than  to  run  away 
from  it. 

* 

ARON  SAPIRO’S  libel  suit  against  Henry  Ford 
now  being  tried  at  Detroit,  is  of  far-reaching 
importance — one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
American  attempts  at  farm  co-operation.  Our  plan 
is  to  give,  from  week  to  week,  a  fair  statement  of  the 
testimony  as  bi’ought  out  at  the  trial  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  legal  points  involved.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  attempt  to  judge  the  case  prematurely 
or  to  distort  the  evidence  in  any  way.  The  Sapiro 
plan  of  organizing  farmers  has  been  mostly  on  the 
theory  of  starting  at  the  top  with  an  expensive  or¬ 
ganization  and  then  attempting  to  pull  individual 
workers  into  it.  This  plan  has  been  tried  expensively 
and  expansively  and  the  results  are  well  known.  The 
other  plan,  which  we  favor,  means  starting  with  the 
individual  and  preserving  his  power  and  interest  up 
through  units  of  community,  township,  county,  sec¬ 
tion  and  State,  into  a  solidly  built  organization. 
The  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  funda¬ 
mental,  and  will  we  believe  be  made  clear  through 
this  libel  suit  at  Detroit. 

* 

VOTERS  of  New  York  will  vote  on  nine  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  at  the  next  election.  This  is 
the  largest  number  that  has  appeared  on  a  ballot 
in  any  single  year  for  a  generation.  Among  others 
we  find  the  following : 

Providing  that  no  territory  shall  be  annexed  to  a  city 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  in  such  territory. 

TVe  think  that  is  just  and  right,  and  the  people 
will  doubtless  ratify  it.  But  why  does  not  the  same 
principle  hold  in  school  matters?  Why,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  consolidation  or  centralization,  should  the 
town  be  permitted  to  pull  in  any  outside  district 
which  does  not  want  to  come?  In  the  now  celebrated 
Madrid  case  a  majority  of  the  districts  first  proposed 
for  consolidation  were  opposed.  Even  in  the  scheme 
as  finally  carried  two  districts  failed  to  give  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  favor.  Why  should  New  York  State  con¬ 
stitutionally  grant  the  right  to  home  rule  regarding 
territory  and  deny  it  as  regards  school  rights? 

* 

HE  fertilizing  element  most  needed  on  our  dairy 
farms  is  phosphorus.  The  manure  used  on  such 
farms  will  usually  provide  enough  of  nitrogen,  and 
most  dairy  soils  have  enough  of  potash.  Phosphorus 
is  usually  lacking.  It  is  taken  away  from  the  soil 
in  dairy  crops  and  in  living  animals,  and  most  of 
our  modern  cattle  feeds  are  lacking  in  this  element. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  for  such 
crops  as  are  grown  on  a  dairy  farm.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  10  it  will  pay  a  good  profit  when  used  with  the 
manure.  In  some  few  cases  ground  phosphate  rock 
or  fine  bone  is  put  into  the  silo  when  the  corn  is 
cut.  The  cattle  will  eat  it.  A  small  part  will  go  to 
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supply  the  bodily  needs  of  the  animal — the  balance 
will  pass  into  the  manure  and  thence  to  the  land. 
Another  profitable  method  is  to  use  about  40  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  with  each  ton  of  manure  as  it  is 
hauled  out  of  the  yard  or  stable.  That  makes  a  good 
mixture  and  many  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
use  of  this  phosphate  will  so  “balance”  the  manure 
that  an  increase  of  ,30  percent  in  the  crop  will  result. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  these  statements.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  dairy  farm  in  New  York  State 
where  phosphorus  is  not  needed. 

sfj 

LAST  Fall  we  told  how  Helen  Bernaby  of  New 
Hampshire  beat  “all  New  England”  in  a  mow¬ 
ing  contest.  Then  later  she  came  to  the  front  as  a 
judge  of  apples,  in  a  college  contest.  We  have  the 
promise  that  a  little  later  we  may  have  the  privilege 
of  judging  an  apple  pie  put  together  by  this  mowing 
champion.  Then  recently  on  page  510  we  printed  a 
picture  of  another  New  England  amazon — Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  B.  Gibson.  She  stood  beside  a  woodpile  that 
would  make  any  housewife  rejoice — cut  and  sawed 
and  split  with  her  own  hands.  It  is  very  evident  that 
Miss  Bernaby  can  make  hay  whether  the  sun  shines 
or  not,  while  Miss  Gibson  can  keep  the  home  fires 
burning.  New  England  seems  to  he  long  on  amazons 
— where  is  the  rest  of  the  country? 

* 

The  season  is  approaching  when  my  neighbors  will 
complain,  “We  burned  all  the  worms’  nests,  and  just 
look  at  the  way  they  are  crawling  over  the  place.”  It 
seems  hard  to  convince  them  that  a  family  is  not  killed 
if  the  house  burns  down  when  they  are  all  at  the 
movies.  If  they  were  at  home,  it  would  be  another 
story.  .  I  like  to  take  a  small  swab  on  the  end  of  a 
long  stick  and  a  can  of  gasoline.  Tapping  the  dripping 
swab  against  the  nest,  if  done  while  the  nest  is  still 
small,  will  kill  anything  in  that  nest  without  lighting 
the  gasoline,  and  without  hurting  the  tree.  And  if  this 
is  done  in  the  evening,  or  on  a  cold,  dark  day,  all  the 
worms  will  be  huddled  together  and  a  clean  sweep  can 
be  made. 

LL  through  the  East  there  has  been  a  scourge 
of  tent  caterpillars  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  there  is  promise  of  a  continuance  this  year.  We 
find  many  egg  clusters.  A  sure  way  to  fight  them  is 
to  destroy  these  eggs.  That  sounds  easy,  but  with 
the  present  shortage  of  labor  it  is  nearly  a  hopeless 
job  to  handle  a  large  orchard  in  that  way.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  depend  on  spraying  or  dusting  with  poisons  to 
kill  this  pest.  There  is  not  much  use  trying  this 
until  there  is  enough  foliage  to  hold  the  poison,  and 
by  that  time  great  damage  will  be  done.  The  plan 
here  proposed  of  using  kerosene  or  gasoline  is  good 
and  more  effective  than  the  common  plan  of  wiping 
off  the  young  worms  with  a  gloved  hand.  Chopping 
and  burning  the  wild  cherry  bushes  and  trees  is  part 
of  any  campaign  against  the  pests. 

* 

DOES  the  market  want  a  yellow  apple?  Mr. 

Turkey  discusses  this  subject  on  page  586,  but 
does  not  come  to  any  direct  conclusion.  The  general 
theory,  backed  up  by  many  facts,  is  that  a  dark 
red  apple  is  generally  desired.  The  same  is  true  of 
strawberries  though  some  localities  prefer  a  light 
red.  For  example  we  have  had  customers  find  fault 
with  Marshall  because  it  is  too  dark  to  suit  some 
buyers.  With  peaches  a  dark  yellow  is  usually  pre¬ 
ferred — though  the  white  peaches  are  usually  more 
delicate  in  flavor.  With  apples,  however,  a  red  is 
usually  demanded — witness  the  common  saying  that 
if  R.  I.  Greening  were  only  red  it  would  be  about 
the  “only  apple.”  Lately  we  have  learned  something 
new  about  the  popular  taste.  During  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  vita- 
mines  and  the  general  belief  that  they  are  generally 
associated  with  a  yellow  color.  For  example  sweet 
corn.  The  assertion  that  vitamine  quality  and  yel¬ 
low  color  run  together  has  had  such  an  effect  that 
thousands  of  buyers  demand  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
corn — or  somewhat  similar  strains.  We  think  this 
same  demand  for  a  yellow  color  will  have  some 
effect  upon  the  future  sales  of  apples.  No  use  trying 
to  tell  the  public  this  is  “all  nonsense.”  It  may  be 
just  that,  but  if  the  public  comes  to  think  that  a 
yellow  color  means  superior  fruit,  he  who  gets  in  the 
way  of  that  belief  will  he  run  over. 


Brevities 

Would  you  fertilize  your  orchard  when  you  know  the 
buds  have  been  killed? 

Do  you  consider  it  more  dishonorable  to  be  called  a 
fool  than  to  be  known  as  a  tool  of  some  bunch  of  poli¬ 
ticians? 

We  shall  keep  up  our  planting  of  cotton  this  year. 
No  hope  of  obtaining  any  profitable  crop,  but  this  con¬ 
stant  amateur  crop  will  in  time  have  an  effect. 

First  weather  reports  are  not  very  reliable  but  it 
seems  evident  that  fruit  prospects  in  the  Middle  South 
— up  to  Philadelphia — are  not  promising  thus  far. 
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The  Heart  of  the  School  Question 

You  are  right  about  the  Dairymen’s  League.  When 
I  came  here  six  years  ago  farmers  were  dropping  out 
of  it.  When  they  asked  my  opinion  then  I  told  them 
it  would  be  all  right  if  farmers  kept  control  of  it  just 
as  you  have  insisted  from  the  first. 

You  are  also  right  on  the  school  question.  I  left  a 
position  in  the  city  to  come  to  the  farm  where  we  could 
give  children  the  advantage  of  a  country  education. 

Chautauqua  Co.,'  N.  Y.  A.  H.  L. 

HE  principle  in  the  school  case  is  the  same  as  in 
co-operation.  Centralize  them  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  and  they  lose  their  character  as  farm 
institutions,  and  also  lose  their  best  service  to  the 
farm.  Preserve  their  control  in  farmers’  hands,  and 
together  they  will  maintain  the  independence,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  prosperity  of  farm  life. 


Embargo  on  Canadian  Milk 

N  March  27  a  dispatch  from  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
says  that  an  embargo  on  all  milk  and  cream 
from  Canada  was  declared  by  the  local  collector  on 
orders  from  Washington  on  account  of  the  typhoid 
epidemic  in  Montreal.  All  shipments  for  the  day 
were  turned  back.  It  was  destined  for  Boston, 
Springfield  and  New  York  markets. 


Judgment  Against  a  Milk  Drivers’  Union 

ASSACHUSETTS  courts  imposed  a  fine  of 
$61,971.44  last  week  on  a  local  labor  union  of 
milk  drivers  and  creamery  workers  in  Boston,  in 
favor  of  three  milk  dealers  which  were  consolidated 
last  June  into  one  company.  One  of  the  dealers 
previously  ran  a  “union  shop.”  The  other  two  had 
“non-union”  help.  Employers  of  one  of  these  non¬ 
union  dealers  voted  unanimously  against  joining 
the  union.  A  strike  followed.  The  company  sued 
the  union  for  expense  made  necessary  by  the  strike, 
and  for  damages  caused  by  strikers  following  the 
teams  and  inducing  customers  by  threats  and  solici¬ 
tations  not  to  trade  with  the  dealers.  This  verdict 
follows  a  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  in  the 
Danbury  Hatters’  Union  some  years  ago,  where  the 
union  was  held  responsible  for  damages  indicted 
during  a  strike  on  the  manufacturing  companies. 
That  case  was  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  sustained.  The  judgment  in  that  case  was 
$272,000.  Hence  the  present  judgment  seems  to  be 
based  on  established  law. 


Those  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

If  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  join  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Association,  would  they  x-eceive  payment 
for  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  they  now  hold? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  Hi 

ES.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  written 
promises  to  pay  definite  amounts  at  a  definite 
time,  and  -so  long  as  the  association  is  solvent  the 
payments  must  be  paid  -when  due.  The  certificates  are 
payable  to  any  person  who  presents  them  for  pay¬ 
ment  after  maturity,  whether  the  bearer  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  or  not. 


E.  G.  Lewis  Once  More 

G.  LEWIS  is  again  denied  use  of  the  U.  S. 
•  mails.  Fraud  orders  were  issued  against  him 
last  week.  He  induced  10,000  dupes  to  send  him 
$100,000,000  for  a  dozen  or  more  schemes  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  are  in  bankruptcy,  and  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  his  “sob”  appeals  on  the  victims  to  send  more 
money  to  save  what  they  have  already  lost.  He  got 
$800,000  on  this  appeal  before  the  mails  were  closed 
to  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  Lewis  had  developed  similar 
schemes  at  St.  Louis.  There  he  picked  up  $12,000,- 
000  from  country  people,  and  spent  it  liberally  at 
St.  Louis.  The  government  issued  “fraud  orders” 
against  him,  and  some  of  his  schemes  there,  and  in¬ 
dicted  him  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  He  got 
bankers  and  business  men  and  politicians  to  go  on 
the  stand  and  swear  to  his  good  reputation  and  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  not  convicted,  and  the  “fraud  orders” 
were  lifted.  It  was  no  crime  to  rob  country  people 
of  $12,000,000  and  spend  it  in  St.  Louis. 

Then  the  schemes  were  revived  and  multiplied. 
The  government  was  abused,  Wall  Street  was  de¬ 
nounced.  Lewis  asked  his  victims  to  send  him  as¬ 
signments  of  their  investments  in  the  bank  which  he 
had  organized,  and  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  They  sent  him  about  $4,000,000,  and  they 
never  saw  a  cent  of  it  again.  He  was  indicted  again, 
tried  again,  got  testimony  of  his  good  reputation  and 
character  again,  and  escaped  again  through  a  jury 
that  disagreed. 

Twenty  years  ago  high-class  farm  and  literary 
papers  were  caught  in  his  schemes  and  published 


full  page  advertisements  for  him.  College  profes¬ 
sors,  agricultural  educators  and  schools,  women’s 
clubs  and  associations,  and  even  the  Chautauqua 
Circle  lent  themselves  to  his  schemes,  and  by  their 
encouragement  of  them,  helped  swindle  the  public. 
Alone  The  It.  N.-Y.  exposed  him  and  fought  him,  and 
for  a  time  forced  him  to  return  money  to  poor  vic¬ 
tims.  Then  he  tried  bluff  and  sued  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  damage  in  libel.  He  had  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  in  his  clubs  denouncing  the  paper,  its 
publisher  and  its  editors.  He  called  them  “kick¬ 
ers  and  knockers,”  “enemies  of  the  people,”  and 
“bought  up  by  Wall  Street  and  the  Post  Office.”  He 
published  volumes  of  abuse  from  his  own  pen  and 
from  his  deluded  victims.  We  kept  on  telling  the 
truth.  Then  his  disillusioned  victims  went  into  the 
equity  court  before  a  judge  who  could  not  be  fooled 
or  swayed,  and  the  foul  mess  was  cleared  up.  If 
Lewis  took  any  of  the  $12,000,000  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  was  because  the  receiver  could  not  find  it. 

The  brazen  impudence  of  the  fellow  was  exhibited 
in  his  attempted  bluff  of  the  U.  S.  government.  He 
gained  sympathy  from  his  victims  with  his  show  of 
innocence  and  defiance. 

When  the  Administration  changed,  Lewis,  posing 
as  an  innocent  victim  of  official  persecution,  induced 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  to  investigate  the  Postal  Department. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield,  then  in  Congress,  and  later  in 
the  Wilson  Cabinet,  championed  Lewis,  and  refused 
to  see  any  fraud  in  the  chain  of  schemes  that  sepa¬ 
rated  country  people  from  $12,000,000.  The  stench 
of  the  record,  however,  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
jury  room,  and  the  case  was  dropped. 

Lewis  then  went  to  California  and  by  the  same 
cunning  and  appeal  to  cupidity  got  $100,000,000. 
Gullible  victims  create  their  own  idols. 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

THE  Ford-Sapiro  libel  suit  made  little  progress 
during  the  second  week  of  the  trial  in  Detroit. 
The  lawyers  occupied  most  of.  the  time  arguing  over 
the  admission  of  evidence.  The  plaintiff  called  as 
his  witnesses  the  editor  and  the  business  manager  of 
the  paper  that  he  is  suing  for  $1,000,000  alleged  dam¬ 
ages.  Lawyers  usually  try  to  avoid  calling  the  oppo¬ 
sition  as  their  own  witnesses  because  they  cannot 
attempt  to  discredit  or  cross-examine  their  own  wit¬ 
nesses.  They  have  to  accept  it  as  their  testimony. 
Both  witnesses  testified  that  Mr.  Ford  discussed  only 
general  matters  and  left  details  entirely  to  them. 
“Be  sure  you  are  right,”  he  always  said,  “then  go 
ahead.  If  you  are  wrong  take  it  back,  if  right  stick 
to  it.” 

A  newspaper  reporter  by  the  name  of  Miller,  who 
formerly  sued  Mr.  Ford  for  a  year's  engagement  and 
lost  his  case  in  court,  appeared  as  a  surprise  witness 
and  testified  that  Mr.  Ford  had  mentioned  Sapiro  to 
him,  and  said  he  had  a  plan  to  bilk  farmers  and  that 
he  was  to  be  exposed  and  his  apple-cart  upset.  The 
20  articles  which  contain  the  alleged  libel  were 
written  by  Harry  Dunn,  a  newspaper  writer  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  the  press  name  of  Robert  Wilson. 

Letters  in  criticism  of  the  articles  were  offered  to 
show  that  Mr.  Ford  was  warned  of  errors  in  the 
articles,  and  other  letters  from  Dunn  insisting  that 
every  item  complained  of  was  true,  were  excluded  by 
the  court  as  they  might  have  been  inspired  by  either 
side.  One  letter  from  Dunn  to  the  editor  said  in 
part : 

“This  is  the  hardest  stoi*y  I've  ever  had  to  get. 
There’s  no  doubt  that  the  Sapiros  have  been  crooked. 
But  the  Gentile  managers  in  these  associations  have 
been  just  a's  crooked  as  these  Jews.” 

During  the  week  Judge  Raymond  criticized  the 
plaintiff’s  declarations  in  the  complaint,  and  while 
asserting  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  court,  suggested 
that  it  should  be  amended.  Mr.  Sapiro’s  attorney 
later  put  in  an  amended  declaration,  cutting  out  54 
of  the  141  counts.  Ford  attorneys  thereupon  moved 
for  a  mistrial  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had 
listened  to  testimony  on  counts  that  were  not  now  in 
the  case  and  might  be  influenced  by  it.  The  motion 
was  denied. 

While  little  progress  seemed  to  he  made  during  the 
week,  the  whole  situation  was  clarified  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  trial.  It  was  settled  that  evidence  con¬ 
sisting  of  happenings  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  Sapiro  articles  would  be  excluded,  also  that  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  Jewish  race  generally  would  not 
be  permitted,  but  evidence  against  Mr.  Sapiro  and 
groups  of  Jews  mentioned  in  the  articles  might  be 
admissible  and  would  be  passed  on  as  presented. 
Neither  the  Jewish  race  nor  the  principles  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  are  involved.  It  is  getting  down  to  a  question 
between  Mr.  Sapiro  and  the  truth  of  the  articles 
published.  Letters  from  farmers  and  banks  and 


business  men  to  the  paper  complaining  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Sapiro  associations  were  excluded,  as 
well  as  the  letters  complaining  of  the  articles. 
Sapiro  claims  that  he  was  doing  farmers  a  service. 
The  Ford  paper  claimed  that  he  was  exploiting  them 
for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
himself  and  others.  Testimony  will  now  probably  be 
presented  on  both  sides  and  then  it  will  be  up  to 
the  jury. 

Later :  On  Sunday  night  Mr.  Ford  was  himself 
driving  home  in  a  Ford  car  from  his  laboratory,  less 
than  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  was  forced  off  the 
road  by  another  car  and  over  a  15-ft.  embankment. 
He  was  seriously  injured  but  managed  to  walk  home. 
He  is  now  in  the  hospital  supported  by  himself. 
There  are  suspicions  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  in¬ 
jure  him.  The  offending  car  went  on  and  has  not 
been  identified  at  this  writing.  The  trial  continued. 


Farmers  Want  Milk  Information 

I  read  with  approval  your  article  on  page  293,  “A 
Successful  Dairy  Association,”  at  Callicoon.  You  print 
the  only  paper  that  I  have  read  that  will  speak  the 
truth  for  the  farmer,  and  I  have  read  many  of  them. 
I  am  a  stock  member  in  a  dairy  association,  but  I 
cannot  get  the  information  I  want  from  the  reports. 
The  management  has  begun  to  adopt  the  League  plan 
of  “coffee  and  rolls”  as  a  feed  at  the  annual  meetings, 
but  we  get  no  detailed  information.  In  a  co-operative 
association  I  think  an  itemized  statement  should  be 
printed  so  that  members  can  see  the  conditions  as  they 
are.  I  asked  the  secretary  why  we  did  not  have  an 
itemized  report  and  he  said  it  would  be  too  long.  I 
asked  what  wras  the  cost  of  a  particular  item  of 
expense,  and  he  said  it  was  not  very  much.  You  see 
the  kind  of  information  we  get.  Is  tlxere  any  law 
to  compel  such  associations  to  print  an  itemized  report’ 
New  York.  A.  T.  c. 

UNFORTUNATELY  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  to  compel  officials  to  give  the  membership 
detailed  information.  Some  associations,  however, 
provide  in  the  by-laws  for  comprehensive  reports, 
and  make  the  books  and  records  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  any  additional  information  required.  There 
can  be  no  real  co-operation  unless  the  members  con¬ 
trol  and  direct  the  policies,  and  full,  accurate  in¬ 
formation  is  essential  to  intelligent  control  by  mem¬ 
bers.  Farmers  should  see  that  the  by-laws  always 
contain  provisions  for  these  two  safeguards.  Without 
them  selfishness  and  waste  and  scandal  are  sure  to 
develop  sooner  or  later.  Open  records  are  a  check 
to  extravagance  and  increase  the  chances  of  per¬ 
manent  success. 


The  McNary-Haugen  Bill 

WE  are  making  a  canvass  of  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States  regarding  the  feeling  of  country 
people  over  the  veto  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  The 
R-  N.-Y.  has  thousands  of  readers  all  through  that 
section,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  make  a  fair  .re¬ 
port  from  their  community.  We  have  used  this 
method  many  times  during  the  past  40  years,  and 
have  never  failed  to  obtain  an  accurate  report  of 
public  opinion.  The  canvass  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  the  western 
people  are  by  no  means  solidly  back  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  legislation.  In  fact,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
expressed  sentiment  against  it.  Here  is  one  typical 
report  from  Illinois  and  another  from  Iowa.  There 
are  many  such  and  thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the 
reported  hostility  to  President  Coolidge  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated : 

.  Personally,  I  have  felt  all  along  that,  if  this  proposi¬ 
tion  or  any  similar  scheme  were  enacted  into  law,  it 
would  add  another  complicated  machine  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  commissions  and  bureaus  which  are  already  saddled 
upon  the  people  to  eat  out  their  substance  and  worry 
them  with  “red  tape”  requirements.  We  are  rea'lly  a 
“bureau-ridden”  -people  and  I  think  we  should  endeavor 
to  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  this  complicated  machinery 
rather  than  to  invite  further  entanglements  of  the  same 
kind. 

I  have  no  personal  ox*  political  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  McNary-Haugen  measure,  and  only  give  you  my 
opinion  of  it,  which  I  know  is  shax*ed  by  a  great  many 
of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country.  c.  s. 

Iowa. 

There  is  no  spirit  of  resentment  against  our  Presi- 
dent  on  account  of  the  veto.  The  advocates  of  the  bill 
admire  his  stamina  and  have  confidence  in  him  that  he 
is  honest  in  his  convictions.  I  live  in  Stephenson  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Ogle  is  where  our  Frank  O.  Lowden  lives,  in 
whom  we  have  great  local  pride,  and  he  is  our  choice 
on  that  account.  _  I  think  it  is  the  general  sentiment 
that  if  Mr.  Coolidge  is  a  candidate  Mi*.  Lowden  may 
not  be  one.  z.  T.  T. 

Illinois. 

We  are  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
and  our  business  is  corn,  hogs,  cattle  and  fruit,  impor¬ 
tance  in  order  named.  I  have  interviewed  about  40  of 
our  practical  farmers  regarding  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  and  President  Coolidge’s  veto.  Here  are  the  re¬ 
sults:  27  Republicans,  20  against  the  bill,  5  non-com¬ 
mittal,  2  intensely  for  it ;  13  Democrats,  10  for  it  strong, 
3  non-committal.  As  a  whole  the  bill  is  very  little  un¬ 
derstood.  However  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farm  papers 
that  circulate  here  are  strongly  for  it  and  inclined  to 
criticize  President  Coolidge  for  his  veto,  as  are  some  of 
the  big-  guns,  including  our  Governor.  ir.  j.  k. 

Nebraska. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Far  Sight 

I  seek  for  beauty  in  the  lifted  mountains 
And  in  the  sky, 

No?  drop  my  eyes  to  know  in  all  things 
humble 

It  lies  nearby. 

I  look  inside  the  open  gates  of  sunset 
For  seraph  wings 

While  round  my  neck,  with  little  arms 
and  tender, 

An  angel  clings. 

- — Frances  Holmstrom,  in  Sunset  Maga¬ 
zine. 

* 

A  little  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  has 
many  uses,  and  among  them  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  corns.  If  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster  is  put  over  a  tender  or  rubbed 
spot  on  the  foot,  it  will  prevent  further 
irritation,  and  thus  usually  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  troublesome  corn  or  callus. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  lam¬ 
prey  eels  are  regarded  as  edible,  and  if 
so  how  they  are  prepared  for  the  table. 
This  is  beyond  us ;  we  know  that  lam¬ 
preys  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  one  medieval  king  of  England 
was  reported  to  have  died  of  “a  surfeit 
of  lampreys,”  which  doubtless  meant 
acute  indigestion  from  eating  too  much. 
There  are  both  salt-water  and  fresli-water 
lampreys ;  they  are  eel-like  creatures 
which  are  not  true  fish.  The  European 
sea  lamprey  grows  to  a  considerable  size. 
We  think  that  old-time  cooks  stewed 
them  or  made  them  into  pies.  Perhaps 
someone  can  tell  us  how  to  prepare  lam¬ 
preys  for  the  table;  they  are  not  appe¬ 
tizing  in  appearance  in  the  natural  state. 

* 

New  York  has  come  to  regard  its  big 
flower  show  as  a  festival  formally  open¬ 
ing  the  Spring  season.  The  old  days 
when  a  number  of  devoted  growers,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  expended  time 
and  money  in  efforts  to  interest  the  pub¬ 
lic,  often  to  find  returns  far  behind  the 
expenses,  are  long  past.  This  year  the 
flower  show  had  25,000  visitors  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  and  the  crowd  in  the  evenings 
resembled  a  subway  jam.  Apart  from  the 
beauty  of  great  masses  of  bloom,  there  is 
always  something  rare  and  curious  and  a 
look  at  the  crowd  shows  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  as  much  interest  for  what  we 
may  term  “the  plain  people”  as  for  the 
wealthy.  One  of  the  novelties  this  year 
was  a ‘beautiful  grotto  of  ferns,  another 
a  Mexican  rock  garden  filled  with  cacti 
and  succulents,  queer,  contorted  and 
prickly.  With  the  growing  enthusiasm 
for  flowers  we  hope  that  here,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  will  be  more  small  local  flower 
shows,  bringing  together  people  of  con¬ 
genial  tastes,  and  awakening  community 
pride. 


Restoring  Old  Furniture 

Painted  furniture  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  day.  As  a  finished  thing  it 
has  a  sprightly  gayety  about  it,  and  it 
makes  possible  the  restoration  of  old 
pieces  that  have  seen  better  days.  And 
then  it  may  be  applied  at  low  cost,  and 
may  possess  all  the  individuality  you  wish 
to  give  it. 

In  painting  furniture  it  is  advisable 
first  to  be  sure  that  the  lines  of  the  piece 
are  as  good  as  they  can  be  made,  for  no 
one  wants  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  restor¬ 
ing  something  with  paint  that  will  not 
dignify  the  effort.  If  there  are  any  mean¬ 
ingless  knobs  or  projections  or  scrolls 
saw  them  off.  If  shabby  furniture  of  the 
lion-painted  variety  has  good  lines  aiicl 
still  offers  utility,  it  may  be  dressed  m 
paint  and  be  made  quite  a  worthy  piece. 
It  may  be  done  to  harmonize  with  any 
scheme  of  color,  and  may  be  repainted 
when  the  room  color  is  altered. 

The  first  thing  to  do  before  starting 
to  paint  is  to  remove  any  varnish  or  old 
wax  that  is  on  the  furniture  to  be  paint¬ 
ed.  Paint  that  is  put  over  varnish  or 
wax  will  soon  peel  off.  A  llqvixd  paint 
and  varnish  remover  may  be  bought,  and 
makes  quick  work  of  this  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  sandpaper  method.  It 
there  is  a  wTax  finish  instead  of  a  var¬ 
nish,  the  surface  may  be  sponged  with 
turpentine.  After  the  paint  and  varnish 
remover  has  been  thoroughly  brushed  or 
rubbed  in,  and  has  penetrated  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  old  finish  will  be  soft  enough  to 
scrape  off  gently  with  a  sharp  knife.  Ihe 
furniture  should  next  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  when  absolutely  dry 
shellac  should  be  applied..  It  is  however 
only  necessary  to  do  this  in  case  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  has  received  several  coats  of 
paint  in  the  past.  If  the  furniture  is 
new  and  has  had  no  finish,  such  as  kitch¬ 
en  tables  or  chairs,  a  coat  of  shellac 
should  be  given  it,  as  shellac  offers  an 
even  foundation  for  the  paint.  Just  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  first  coat  of  paint  to 
the  absolutely  dry  shellac  surface,  sand¬ 
paper  it  lightly  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain,  and  dust  it  thoroughly.. 

The  number  of  coats  of  paint  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  furniture 


at  the  outset.  For  furniture  from  which 
the  paint  has  been  removed  at  least  two 
coats  should  be  allowed.  If  you  are  re¬ 
painting  a  piece  the  same  color  one  coat 
may  prove  enough.  The  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  important  in  the  final  result.  Since 
brush  strokes  show,  always  lay  the  paint 
in  one  direction.  Take  little  paint  on 
the  brush  at  a  time  and  make  long  even 
strokes.  Brush  the  paint  in  well,  always 
in  one  direction  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  Do  the  first  coat 
as  carefully  as  the  last.  Foundations  are 
always  important.  After  you  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  first  coat  is  dry,  usually 
after  24  hours,  sandpaper  it  lightly  with 
a  very  fine  sandpaper  and  dust  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  second 
coat. 

If  you  wish  the  further  little  decorative 
accents  that  give  a  more  professional  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  painted  piece  try  stencilling.  To 
do  stencilling  have  a  separate  brush  for 
each  color  to  be  used.  The  best  brushes 
for  the  purpose  will  be  the  round  ones 
with  short  bristles.  Ordinary  oil  colors 
in  tubes  may  be  used,  adding  a  little 
Japan  drier.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
separate  stencils  for  each  color.  If  an 
error  is  made,  the  design  may  be  sponged 
off  immediately  with  turpentine,  and  the 
stencil  cleaned  and  reapplied.  Take  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  keep  the  back  of  the 
stencil  perfectly  clean,  else  your  painting 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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700— Coat  Style.  Cut 
in  sizes  16,  18  and 
20  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  10-in.  white  and 
%  yd.  of  18-in. 
black.  Ten  cents. 


747.  —  Sports  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32  or  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


737 — For  Play  Time. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10  years.  The  4- 
year  size  requires 
1!4  yds.  of  40-iu. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


745.  —  Typically 

French.  Cut  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  for  blouse  and  1 
yd.  of  36-in.  for 
skirt.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


surface  will  be  smeared.  In  steneelling 
particular  care  should  be  taken  when 
finished  to  remove  the  pattern  quickly  and 
carefully  with  a  direct  forward  move¬ 
ment,  lifting  it  from  the  surface  painted, 
raid  not  sliding  it  off,  as  otherwise  the 
sharpness  of  the  outline  will  be  marred. 

For  the  amateur  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  buy  paints  and  varnishes  ready  mixed 
than  to  prepare  them.  Directions  are  al¬ 
ways  given  on  the  cans  which  should  be 
carefully  carried  out. 

A  room  should  be  about  70  degrees 
warm  for  the  best  results  in  enameling, 
and  of  course  damp  weather  must  be 
avoided  whenever  the  paint  brush  is  to 
be  wielded.  I  prefer  eggshell  finish  with 
a  slight  gloss  for  furniture,  as  high  gloss 
is  not  pleasing,  and  a  little  gloss  is  easier 
to  clean  than  none  at  all.  When  this  is 
dry  it  should  be  rubbed  with  powdered 
pumice  and  water  if  the  color  is  light,  or 
if  dark  with  powdered  pumice  and  oil, 
to  get  a  soft  finish.  mbs.  l.  h.  funk. 


cistern  water  for 
washing 


well  water  to  drink* 

•with  one  system 


THINK  of  having  running  water  —  all  you  want, 
all  the  time — both  soft  and  hard! 

Soft  water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  pumped  from  cis' 
tern,  lake  or  stream — for  washing  clothes,  scrubbing, 
sprinkling  the  lawn  and  garden.  Drinking  water,  cool 
and  sparkling,  pumped  direct  from  the  well.  Not  just 
to  one,  but  to  several  faucets  anywhere  around  the 
premises !  That’s  convenience  for  you ! 

The  National  stores  the  power— not  the  water.  Air  only 
is  in  the  tank  and  serves  each  pump  at  the  various 
sources  of  water  supply.  Strong  faucet  pressures  are  otv 
tained  against  lifts  up  to  150  feet  with  pumping 
capacities  ranging  from  200  to  2,000  gallons  per  hour. 


Install  Anywhere  —  Nothing  to  Freeze 


No  water  storage  tank  to  freeze;  no  standing  water 
to  turn  stale  in  Summer.  Water  is  pumped  only  as  it 
is  used !  Put  the  National  in  unheated  garage,  barn, 
granary,  milk  house  or  basement  —  it  may  be  10  feet 
or  10  miles  from  the  source  of  supply. 

New  Power  Unit 

Patented,  sleevewalve  air  compressor  —  the  result  of 
several  year’s  research  and  testing  —  makes  possible 
continuous  operation,  hour  after  hour.  Banishes  the 
troublesome  check  valve  and  air  leakage;  makes  urn 
loading  valve  for  starting  unnecessary.  Assures 
quiet  operation  with  less  power  consumption.  A 
triumph  as  great  as  the  “  O.  K.”  National  Pump. 

Free  32-page  book,  “FreshWater.”  A  real  guide 
to  anyone  planning  a  water  system  for  farm,  subur¬ 
ban  home  or  public  building.  Write  for  it  today. 

National  Utilities  Corporation 

313  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


This  shows  the  new 
National  Power  Unit, 
electric  type.  Also  sup¬ 
plied  forgas  engine  pow¬ 
er.  Air  stored  in  tank 
operates  one  or  more 
“O.  K.”  N  ational 
Pumps  which  fit  4,  5 
or  6- inch,  casings  and 
are  also  built  for 
shallow  submergence. 


Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  & 
Electric  Co.,  division  of  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  Have  a  "rmi  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100%  profit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  101  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 


postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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House-cleaning  Helps 

When  house-cleaning  days  come  around 
we  all  like  to  make  the  task  as  easy  and 
as  short  as  possible.  There  are  a  few 
things  that  I  have  found  helpful,  and 
which  I  hope  may  prove  so  to  someone 
else.  I  have  a  few  tools  which  I  consider 
indispensable' at  this  time.  Among  them 
are  a  Avail  brush,  with  a  long  enough  han¬ 
dle  so  that  I  can  easily  reach  the  ceilings 
and  topsi  of  the  Avails ;  a  radiator  brush, 
for  our  house  is  steam-heated,  and  a 
chamois  skin.  I  also  Avant  a  bottle  of  am¬ 
monia  and  a  bottle  of  good  furniture 
polish. 

As  a  dirty  Avail  brush  soils  the  Avails 
more  than  it  removes  the  dust  and  grime, 

I  used  to  cover  the  brush  Avith  a  cloth, 
which  I  reneAve*.  as  soon  as  it  became 
soiled.  As  my  supply  of  cloths  for  this  . 
purpose  is  not  unlimited  I  found  the 
washing  of  them  quite  a  task.  Noav  I 
carefully  Avash  the  brush  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  cleaning,  using  warm,  soapy 
water.  I  then  rinse  the  brush  and  let  it 
dry  over  night,  and  the  next  day  1  have  a 
clean  brush  for  the  Avails.  My  brush  is 
made  of  good  hair  bristles,  and  stands  the 
repeated  Avashings  very  Avell.  I  find  it 
much  easier  and  quicker  to  Avash  the 
brush  than  the  cloths  that  I  used  to  have 
cover  it. 

I  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  on 
the  radiator  brush  before  I  use  it,  and  it 
not  only  cleans  the  radiator  much  better 
than  Avitliout  it,  but  there  is  no  dust 
flying  through  the  air.  It  really  trans¬ 
forms  a  disagreeable  task  into  one  that  is 
not  at  all  unpleasant.  When  I  Avant  to 
sAveep  up  a  bare  floor  that  is  particularly 
dirty  and  dusty  I  sprinkle  kerosene  on 
the  end  of  my  broom.  I  SAveep  Avithout 
the  usual  dust  and  it  makes  the  floor 
clean  and  Avliite,  in  happy  contrast 
to.  the  result  when  water  is  used  for 
dampening  the  broom.  The  first  year 
I  taught  school  it  Avas  necessary  for  me 
to  be  my  oavu  janitor,  and  I  learned  from 
a  teaehef  friend  to  use  kerosene  in  this 
Avay  Avlien  I  swept  the  school-room.  I 
had  in  consequence  a  nice  clean  floor  that 
got  whiter  and  cleaner  as  the  ^year  wore 
on.  And  never  any  dust !  I  ahvays  use 
kerosene,  too,  sprinkled  liberally  on  dirty 
dust-cloths  before  I  wash  them.  The  dirt 
disappears  like  magic. 

As  for  my  chamois,  I  do  not  see  Iioav.  I 
could  possibly  wash  windows  without  it. 

1  use  it  dry  for  polishing,  after  the  win- 
doAV  is  washed  and  rinsed  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cloth,  although  some  people  .get  very 
good  results  by  using  the  Avet  chamois  to 
rinse  the  windoAv,  and  then  wring  it  out 
slightly  to  dry  the  glass.  If  this  is  done, 
care  must  be  used  never  to  put  the  cha¬ 
mois  in  hot  water  or  it  will  be  ruined. 

I  like  ammonia  better  than  anything 
else  for  washing  windows.  It  is  mfich 
more  easily  rinsed  from  the  glass  than 
soap,  and  it  makes  the  windows  very 
bright  and  sparkling.  Of  course,  water 
with  ammonia  in  it  cannot  be  used  to 
wash  the  AvindoAv  sash  or  frames,  or  the 
paint  or  varnish  would  be  spoiled. 

I  use  ammonia  also,  in  the  water  in 
which  I  wash  my  curtains.  I  first  soak 
the  curtains  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or 
so,  then  1  put  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  to 
Avliich  I  add  some  dissolved  soap  flakes. 
After  soaking  in  this  solution  for  an  hour 
or  so  they  can  easily  be  washed  by  squeez¬ 
ing  through  the  hands. 

The  woodwork  in  our  house  has  a  A’ar- 
nislied  finish.  I  wash  it  with  lukewarm 
water,  rinse  and  dry  with  a  soft  cloth, 
on  which  I  have  sprinkled  a  little  of  the 
furniture,  polish.  It  has  been  12  years 
since  our  woodAvork  was  finished,  but  it 
looks  like  neAV  Avith  this  treatment  twice 
a  year. 

Ap  ropos  of  housecleaning  I  Avant  to  tell 
of  my  success  in  painting  some  windoAv 
blinds  that  were  still  good,  but  very  faded 
and  dirty.  They  were  green,  and  we  had 
the  kitchen  Avails  painted  with  a  light 
cream-tan  paint,  and  wanted  the  blinds 
to  match.  There  Avas  some  of  the  Avail 
paint  left  over,  and  I  decided  to  try  it  on 
the  curtains.  It  Avas  a  complete  success. 
The  paint  Avas  the  kind  known  as  “flat” 
finish.  It  was  quite  thick,  and  I  applied 
tAvo  codts,  thinning  the  first  with  a  little 
turpentine.  I  certainly  was  pleased  Avith 
the  results,  and  the  kitchen  now  looks 
most  cheery  with  the  light  blinds  and 
light-colored  Avail.  I  do  think  that  every 
Avoman  OAves  it  to  herself  to  have  a  cheer¬ 
ful  kitchen.  It  does  make  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Spirits  of  the  one  who 
Avorks  there.  At  least  I  am  temperamen¬ 
tal  enough  to  feel  the  influence  of  bright 
surroundings  and  harmonious  colors.  We 
decided  on  a  rug  of  linoleum  for  our 
kitchen,  in  blue  and  gray  blocks  sepa¬ 
rated  with  a  cream  line.  The  furniture 
is  painted  light  gray.  The  painting  Avas 
done  by  the  “woman  of  the  house,”  trans¬ 
forming  ugly,  brown  chairs  and  un¬ 
painted  table  into  good-looking  kitchen 
furniture. 

I  Avould  like  to  conclude  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  for  those  about  to  paper  kitchen  or 
bathroom  Avith  a  varnished  paper.  Per¬ 
haps  our  experience  may  deter  someone 
from  repeating  our  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ence.  We  trustingly  papered  the  lower 
part  of  kitchen  and  bathroom  several 
years  ago  Avith  varnished  paper  in  tiled 
effect.  It  looked  very  nice  when  first  put 
on,  and  Aye  later  gave  it  a  coat  of  varnish 
to  keep  its  good  looks  a  little  longer.  But 
it  faded,  and  like  every  wall,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  it  became  dirty  and  shabby. 
Whether  Ave  painted  or  repapered  Ave  had 
to  take  off  the  old  covering  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  health  and  a  good-looking  Avail. 
Then — such  a  time  as  Ave  had !  Hot 


Avater  Avas  applied  liberally.  The  Avails 
Avere  scrubbed.  More  hot  water,  soap, 
ammonia.  More  scrubbing,  and  such 
scraping  and  picking.  You  Avere  lucky 
to  get  a  piece  off  as  big  as  a  dollar.  The 
scraper  glided  over  the  surface  as  easily 
as  an  experienced  skater  on  ice,  but  to 
get  beneath  the  surface  of  it  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  Tavo  of  us  worked  for  an 
afternoon  and  got  off  about  40  or  50 
square  feet.  The  man  came  to  paint  the 
walls.  We  were  not  half  done!  He  took 
pity  on  us  and  said  he  would  help.  With 
Avood  alcohol  and  hot  water  he  attacked 
it,  and  Ave  all  worked  until  bedtime,  and 
it  took  tAvo  of  us  almost  the  entire  fore¬ 
noon  to  complete  the  job  next  day.  There 
Avas  not  more  than  150  square  feet  of 
paper  to  be  removed  from  the  wall,  and 
Avith  ordinary  Avallpaper  it  could  have 
been  taken  off  easily  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
So  varnished  paper  is  more  than  taboo 
with  us.  Its  very  name  calls  up  the 
memory  of  aching  muscles,  perspiring 
brOAvs,  *and  a  sense  of  desperation — for 
Ave  felt  the  miserable  stuff  must  come  off. 
And  it  did.  But  our  kitchen  will  hence¬ 
forth  have  painted  walls  that  are  wash¬ 
able.  The  bathroom  Avails  we  had  finished 
Avith  a  wall  board  applied  over  the  plas¬ 
tered  Avail,  for  about  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  This  is  in  tiled  effect,  and  is  ena¬ 
meled  in  white.  The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  Avere  painted  in  a  Avash- 
able  flat  paint.  The  next  time  these  two 
rooms  need  to  have  their  walls  refinished, 
there  will,  at  least,  be  nothing  to  take 
off  before  liaAring  it  done. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Corn  Bread 

Hot  corn  bread  is  a  Avelcome  surprise 
for  either  lunch  or  dinner.  When  using 
baking  powder  with  a  combination  of 
moisture  and  heat  leavening  agents,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bake  the  bread  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  the  dough  can  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  and  baked  Avhile  the  meal  is 
being  cooked,  so  that  the  bread  goes  on 
the  table  piping  hot :  1%  cups  cornmeal, 
V2  cup  flour,  y2  tablespoon  sugar,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoon  good  baking 
powder,  %  tablespoon  butter,  1%  cups 
milk,  one  egg.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  add  milk,  beaten  egg  and  but¬ 
ter.  Pour  into  shallow  buttered  tin  and 
bake  half  an  hour.  MRS.  j.  av.  R. 

Saving  Labor  in  Cooky 
Cutting 

I  can  suggest  a  pet  labor-saver — one  of 
my  oavu  invention.  I  have  a  three-gallon 
cooky  crock  to  keep  filled  weekly.  Rolling 
and  cutting  them  Avas  a  task  until  I  “in¬ 
vented”  my  OAvn  cooky  cutter.  Nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  galvanized 
tin,  the  exact  shape  of  a  yardstick.  In 
desperation  one  busy  day,  I  had  experi¬ 
mented  Avith  the  latter.  Noav  cooky  bak¬ 
ing  is  a  simplified  performance.  I  roll 
out  my  dough  and  press  the  cutter  down 
through  it,  blocking  the  dough  off  in 
squares  of  desired  size.  I  find  square 
cookies  “go  down”  just  as  easily  as  round 
ones.  They  are  really  better,  as  the 
dough  needs  to  be  handled  but  once  with 
no  Avaste  ends.  anna  r.  eAgen. 


An  Inexpensive  Loaf  Cake 

I  have  read  your  recipes  with  interest. 
Here  is  a  cheap  loaf  cake  recipe.  It  is 
very  good  with  ice  cream :  One  cup  of 
flour,  add  tAATo  teaspoons  baking  poAvder, 
one  cup  sugar,  tAvo  tablespoons  melted 
butter.  Break  tAvo  eggs  in  a  cup,  then 
fill  up  the  cup  with  sweet  milk ;  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  A’anilla  extract.  I  use  the  same 
cup  to  measure  A\Tith.  Don’t  beat;  just 
mix  all  together  and  stir  until  creamy. 
Bake  in  a  loaf.  MRS.  B.  c.  B. 


Keeping  Poorly  Cured  Ham 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  man  who  was  wor¬ 
rying  about  his  hams  and  bacon.  If  not 
too  late  when  this  reaches  him  he  can 
save  the  meat  by  frying  and  canning  it. 
I  can  hams  every  year  after  smoking. 
Slice  the  ham,  remove  the  rinds  and  some 
of  the  fat,  and  put  into  a  large  skillet  to 
fry  out  sloAvly.  Cut  the  ham  slices  into 
suitable  pieces  and  fry  as  for  table, 
have  glass  cans  very  hot.  Pack  the  .fried 
pieces  in  the  cans,  closely,  then  fill  the 
cans  to  overfloAving  with  the  hot  grease. 
Unless  the  hams  are  very  fat  it  will  need 
more  grease  than  fries  out ;  use  the  drip¬ 
pings  from  the  rinds  and  fat  for  this,  and 
if  necessary  add  lard  to  it.  Everything 
must  be  very  hot  and  the  work  done 
quickly.  Seal  each  can  as  soon  as  filled. 
Invert  the.  can  while  cooling.  Wrap  each 
can  in  paper  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar.  I 
can  sausage,  ham  and  bacon  this  way, 
and  have  never  lost  a  can. 

MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 

Ready-mixed  Piecrust;  Sour 
Milk  Doughnuts 

I  have  two  recipes  Avliich  I  would  like 
to  see  in  print : 

Piecrust  can  be  made  from  anyone’s 
favorite  recipe  mixed  dry,  put  in  a  glass 
jar  and  left  till  Avanted .  if  the  Avater  is 
left  out  until  used. 

My  doughnut  recipe  I  like  quite  well, 
as  we  have  very  feAV  eggs.  It  is :  One 
cup  of  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  butter 
or  tAvo  eggs  and  three  tablespoons  of  lard, 
one  cup  of  sour  milk,  salt,  half  teaspoon 
soda,  l1/?  teaspoon  baking  poAvder,  flour 
to  thicken  so  to  roll.  Bread  and  pastry 
flour  may  be  used  Avith  best  results. 

MRS.  E.  K.  B. 


The  dean,  blue, 
contact  flame  of  the 
Nesco  burner  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  gas 
flame  cooking  heat. 


Nesco  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  of  wire  cored 
woven  asbestos  selvage 
edged  fabric.  Non¬ 
burning.  No  Trimming. 


WHAT  one  woman  said 
about  her  Nesco  is 
typical  of  thousands 
of  others.  ‘'During  harvest 
and  at  other  times  when  I’m 
in  a  hurry,  I  can  prepare  a 
complete  meal  for  my  family 
of  five  in  40  minutes”! 
Wouldn’t  such  quick,  convene 
ient  cooking  service  be  a 
blessing  in  your  kitchen? 
The  intense,  blue  flame  of  the  Nesco 
quickly  reaches  its  full  capacity,  spreads 
over  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  and  gives 
a  hot,  clean  cooking  heat  that  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  thought  of  only  with  city  gas 
service.  There  is  no  soot,  smoke  or  odor. 
Cook  any  recipe  on  a  Nesco.  You  are 
not  limited  —  whether  it  be  frying,  boil¬ 
ing,  roasting,  baking  or  toasting.  The 
perfect  results  will  amaze  you. 

See  the  Nesco  at  your  dealer’s.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tiful  free  booklet,  shou/ing  many  sizes  and  models. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Co.,  Inc.,  Executive  Offices 

425  E.  Water  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Factories  and  Branches  at: 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Granite  Gty,  Ill.,  St.  Louis 
NewOrleans,  NewYork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers : 
Dominion  Stove  and  Foundry  Company, 
Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada 

NESCO 

Kerosene 

hzLfl  COOK  STOVE 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company,  Inc. 

425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  free  book-  Name _ 

lets,"  Everyday  Trips  To 

The  Wonderland  of  Address _ 

Delicious  Foods”  and 

"What  Women  Say”.  Your  Hardware  Dealer’s  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ _ (33D) 


Cooks  a  meal  for  five  in 

Ao  minutes 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rarml  T'ots>  slightly  imper- 
ualicifected  crockery, 

lTfniZ  Useful  Dishes 

$5,00.  Circulars. 

WINIKER  BROS. 
Riverside  Millis,  Mass. 


Use  LESS 

of  this  Flour! 


Try  OCCIDENT  Special 
Patent,  but  use  LESS  flour 
to  make  the  same  number 
of  loaves.  OCCIDENT,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  gluten  con¬ 
tent,  absorbs  more  water. 

Use  one  sack.  Try  as  many  bak¬ 
ings  as  you  wish.  If  you  aren’t 
thoroughly  satisfied,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  the  FULL  purchase  price  will 
be  refunded.  Your  dealer  is  auth¬ 
orized  to  return  it  to  you. 


Occident  flour 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis. 
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Close-Skimming 


Easy-Turning 


Long-Life 
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McCormick  -  Beering 

( PRIMROSE) 

The  Ball-Bearing  Machine 


THIS  is  the  wonderful  machine  that  set  the  pace  in 
modernizing  the  cream  separator.  From  farm  to 
farm  went  the  good  word  about  the  new  efficiency  that 
eased  the  daily  work  and  added  to  the  daily  cream 
saving.  The  demand  for  the  ball-bearing  machine  — 
McCORMICK-DEERING — grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  invested  in  the  simpler, 
easier-turning,  cleaner-skimming  separator.  Today  these 
thousands  are  better  friends  than  ever  of  the  durable 
ball-bearing  machine. 

The  best  test  of  success  and  popularity  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  owners.  When  you  buy  a  cream  separator, 
ask  the  men  and  women  who  use  McCormick-Deering 
r  in  and  day  out.  Satisfy  yourself  about  every  point — 
cream  saving,  cleaning,  turning,  sanitation,  lubrication,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability,  and  service.  Go  by  what  they  say  about 
the  ball-bearing  machine. 

Made  by  the  Harvester  Company.  Sold  everywhere 
by  the  McCormick-Deering  dealers.  You  will  profit  by 
investing  in  a  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


ORUOOlSTS  25* 

IP  VOUR  DRUGGIST 
CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  MIS  N  AM  6 

ROEBER  4  KUEBIER  CO 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


Heaves,  c  lughs,  Condition. 

or.  Wot  ms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  Cana  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tha  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small  ^ 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 

Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc.  .  , 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment.  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Feed  B  B  (  BULL  BRAND ) 
Dairy  R^+ion  and  save  your 
cows.  Good  cows  are  ruined  by 
wrong  mixtures. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Tuberculosis  Infection 

A  has  four  cows,  three  of  which  are 
tuberculin-tested,  and  one  which  A  re¬ 
fused  to  have  tested,  as  she  was  near 
freshening  time.  The  untested  cow  is  a 
young  animal  in  prime  condition,  and  has 
never  been  near  any  cattle  that  have 
been  condemned,  nor  has  A  ever  had  any 
condemned  cattle  on  his  place.  B  had 
24  cows  and  a  bull,  and  under  the  test 
the  bull  and  16  cows  were  condemned. 
C  has  a  service  bull  and  permits  B  ser¬ 
vice  for  his  tested  cows  which  had  been 
stabled  in  the  same  barn  as  his  con¬ 
demned  cows  before  his  barn  was  disin¬ 
fected  (which  a  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Feb.  26  gays  is  only  “a  farce  and  of 
no  value”)  hnd  refuses  to  give  A  bull 
service  because  A  has  one  untested  cow 
on  his  place.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  she  lias  never  been  near  a  con¬ 
demned  bovine  nor  a  disinfected  stable. 
Is  C  using  A  justly,  and  is  not  the  tested 
cow  of  A  cleaner  because  she  has  never 
been  exposed  to  tuberculosis,  than  the 
cows  of  B  which  have  been  in  a  herd 
where  75  percent  were  condemned? 

H.  c.  M. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  not  declared  disinfection  a  farce, 
but  have  said  that  attempted  disinfection 
of  a  cow  stable  by  fumigation  is  a  useless 
procedure.  There  are  other  methods  of 
disinfection,  more  generally  used,  that 
are  of  value,  such  as  the  general  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  a  stable  and  flushing  it  with 
disinfectant  solutions.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  much  of  the  “disinfection”  prac¬ 
ticed  is  farcical,  however ;  what  the 
French  call  a  gesture  and  we,  in  plain 
Yankee  English,  a  bluff.  Fortunately, 
Nature  provides  her  own  disinfectants 
and  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
chemicals  or  spi’aying  machines  for  con¬ 
tinued  health.  The  germs  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  will  die  within  a  very  few  minutes 
if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  hidden  in  and  protected 
by  dirt  or  other  substances  that  they  can 
live  for  any  length  of  time  outside  the 
animal  body.  The  thorough  cleaning  of 
a  stable  by  hoe  and  broom,  followed  by 
whitewashing  with  freshly  made  lime 
whitewash,  will  disinfect  walls  and  floors, 
though  feed  bunks  and  other  parts  with 
which  the  cows’  tongues  come  in  direct 
contact  should  receive  more  attention, 
and  here,  the  scrubbing  brush  and  disin¬ 
fectant  solutions  of  known  efficacy  may 
well  be  employed.  Cleanliness  and  sun¬ 
light  and  air  are,  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  among  the  best  of  the  disinfect¬ 
ants  ;  the  first  because  it  removes  the 
germs  with  the  dirt  and  the  other  two 
because  disease  germs  cannot  live  when 
exposed  to  them. 

The  circumstances  which  you  describe 
give  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  hys¬ 
teria  which  has  been  aroused  by  the 
anti-bovine  tuberculosis  propaganda.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  necessarily  have  but  confused 
ideas  of  what  the  disease  is  and  bow  it 
is  spread  hear  the  talk  about  bacilli  and 
tubercles  and  the  great  danger  arising 
from  contact  with  the  former,  and  they 
form  a  mental  picture  of  a  tubercular 
cow  as  an  animal  with  tubercle  bacilli 
buzzing  about  her  and  forming  a  halo  of 
infection  within  which  it  is  dangerous 
for  man  or  beast  to  come.  They  do  not 
know  and  are  carefully  not  told  that  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  if  present,  are,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  sealed  up 
within  some  interior  gland  from  which 
they  cannot  readily  escape.  In  very  many 
instances,  they  are  even  enclosed  within 
walls  of  stone  (lime)  and  rendered  pow¬ 
erless  for  evil.  They  are  not  coughed  out 
into  the  surrounding  air,  except  in  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  animal’s  lungs  are  directly  af¬ 
fected,  and,  even  here,  they  are  not 
sprayed  about  as  germs  from  a  case  of 
consumption  in  man  would  be,  for  cows 
do  not  cough  as  men  do.  The  material 
raised  from  a  cow's  lungs  in  coughing  is 
usually*  swrallowed,  though,  of  course, 
the  secretions  of  her  mouth  and  nostrils 
may  contain  the  bacilli  if  they  have  been 
raised  from  the  lungs  that  far.  Tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  lungs  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  infection  Avliich 
react  to  the  tuberculin  test ;  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  are  infections  of  some 
small  interior  gland,  whose  function  in 
part  is  to  arrest  these  germs  and  confine 
them  and  where,  if  undisturbed,  the  germs 
do  remain  throughout  the  natural  lifetime 
of  the  animal.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
animals  condemned  as  tubercular  after 
the  tuberculin  test  in  New  York  State  in 
1926  were  sold  for  human  food  after 
slaughter.  This  means  that  the  “lesions” 
or  affected  spots  were  so  small  and  local¬ 
ized  within  interior  organs  that  they  were 
not  even  considered  as  endangering  the 
muscles,  or  meat.  Autopsies  held  upon 
thousands  of  human  beings  after  death 
from  other  causes  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  these  localized  lesions  exist  in  nearly 
all  adults.  This  means  simply  that  tu¬ 
berculosis  has  been  such  a  widespread 
disease  that  very  few  indeed  have  escaped 
it,  but  that  the  resistance  of  the  animal 
body  is  such  that  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  of  those  affected  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  It  is  now  evident  that  either 
the  germ  causing  the  disease  is  losing  its 
power  for  harm,  or  resistance  to  it  is 
rapidly  and  materially  increasing,  for 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  human 
family  the  world  over,  have  dropped  off 


Dairymen 

YOU  can  now  get  a  Hinman 
Milker  in  a  PORTABLE  GAS 
ENGINE  UNIT.  Power  and  milk¬ 
er  complete  in  one  compact, 
simple  little  machine. 

Uses  the  same  Hinman  System  — 
proved  right  by  19  years  of\s  access  in  ev¬ 
ery  good  dairy  county! 

Real  simplicity  that  does  better  work 
and  costs  less  to  buy  and  operate.  Milks 
three  hours  on  one  quart  of  gas.  Takes 
litue  space.  Rolls  easily  anywhere. 

It’salittlebeautyyouwantto  know! 
Hundreds  alreadyin  use.  See  one!  Get 
facts  about  one  of  the  greatest  time, 
hard-work,  and  money  savers  that  ever 
worked  for  a  dairyman. 

HINMAN MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  St.  Oneida,  N.Y. 


Write  for  Catalog. 


Ask  questions, 
Write  today. 


MILKERS 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


Which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or  $2.60  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  “Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  2PR  Lyman  St,,  Springfield.  Mass,  q 
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md  POLL  EVIL 

Easy ~ 

Often  fistula  or  poll  evil  lays  a  horse  up  from  work 
for  months  or  even  years.  Just  how  long  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  the  owner  knows 
what  to  do.  Neglect  to  treat  or  ineffective  treat¬ 
ment  means  added  months  of  disablement.  Feed 
costs  as  much  as  feed  for  a  horse  able  to  pay  his 
board  with  work.  This  makes  early  use  of  correct 
treatment  important.  Some  treatments  require 
months  of  daily  messy  syringing,  others  involve 
bloody,  painful,  dangerous,  costly  operations.  In 
the  average  case  you  are  worn  out  by  the  treat¬ 
ment,  irritated  by  the  cost,  and  disgusted  with 
the  results.  All  this  can  be  avoided  by  using 


FISTOFORM 


The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

for  30  years  in  continuous  use  by  thousands 
and  now  more  popular  than  ever.  Over 
10,000  cases  treated  successfully  in  1925. 

Fistoform  saves  time,  costs  little,  is  easy  to  use — 
quickly  gets  the  horse  BACK  IN  THE  COLLAR. 
Experience  in  using  Fistoform  unnecessary.  Our 
directions  are  complete,  simple,  easy  to  follow. 
Treatment  requires  only  few  minutes  attention 
every  fifth  day. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

No  matter  how  old  or  how  persistent  the  case,  or  how 
unsuccessful  other  treatment  has  been,  both  Fistula  and 
Poll  Evil  yield  to  Fistoform.  If  it  ever  fails  you  get 
your  money  back.  Use  Fleming’s  Fistoform,  get  your 
horse  BACK  AT  WORK  quickly  and  at  LOW  COST. 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM— Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone,  . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID— Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE — Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORN STOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  In  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions,  Wire  Cuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES— Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER — 21&  Lbs . 85 

“  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING'S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are 


Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.  We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

El  EMINP  DDflC  100  Union  Stock 

rLtlYlINU  DllUO.  Yards,  CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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one-half  in  number  within  20  years.  It 
may  be  left  for  the  promoters  of  the 
tuberculin  test  to  explain  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  decrease  in  human  tuberculosis 
when,  according  to  them,  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  has  had  as  rapid  an  increase  and 
is  readily  transferable  to  man  through 
raw  milk. 

Jn  the  case  you  cite,  any  danger  to  this 
bull  from  contact  with  either  herd  men¬ 
tioned  is  so  remote  as  to  be  practically 
non-existent.  If  there  is  any  danger,  it 
is  far  more  likely  to  exist  in  the  herd 
known  to  be  tubercular  than  in  one  not 
demonstrated  to  be.  O  is  simply  relying 
for  safety  upon  a  test  for  tuberculosis 
known  to  be  unreliable  and  is  displaying 
a  faith  in  “tested”  cows  that  is  likely  to 
be  rudely  shaken  if  he  watches  the  future 
history  of  his  neighbors’  herds.  M.  B.  D. 


That  T.  B.  Case  Appealed 

More  than  50  dairy  farmers  met  at  the 
court  house  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  March  23, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Non-testing 
League  to  support  Mr.  Chris  Teuscher  in 
his  case  against  the  enforced  tuberculin 
testing  of  his  cattle.  He  was  pledged 
moral  arid  material  support.  A  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Bradley  of 
Durnhamville,  George  Dunham  of  Rome, 
and  James  Maune  of  Vernon,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  send  a  night  letter  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  requesting  that  the  further 
compulsory  testing  of  cows  in  this  county 
be  suspended  till  after  a  complete  investi¬ 
gation  can  be  made  as  to  its  efficiency  and 
also  for  the  raising  of  the  quarantine  on 
herds  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Bradley  made  a  ringing  speech  and 
characterized  the  present  system  of  test¬ 
ing  as  cruel  to  the  cow,  entirely  unrelia¬ 
ble,  dangerous  to  the  consumer  of  milk, 
and  an  imposition  to  the  farmer.  He  said 
the  practice  benefited  no  one  but  those 
who  sit  in  swivel  chairs  and  send  out  in- 
stjructions  and  orders  to  fanners.  Mr. 
Dunham  said  the  observation  test  or  phy¬ 
sical  examination  of  cows  for  tuberculosis 
was  more  reliable  than  the  tuberculin 
test.  ^ 

Mr.  Teuscher  refused  to  allow  his  cows 
to  be  tested.  He  was  quarantined,  and  a 
suit  followed.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
court  and  lined  $50.  The  case  has  now 
been  appealed  and  the  case  will  be  argued 
before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Rochester  in  May  by  Wil¬ 
lard  R.  Pratt  who  represents  Mr. 
Teuscher  in  the  case.  J.  E. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


A  Choice  Guernsey  Cow 

The  picture  on  first  page  this  week 
shows  the  Guernsey  cow  Mixter  May 
Princess,  124204  A.  R.,  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock  of  Emmadine  Fai'm,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  N.  Y.  Manager  J.  E.  Dodge 
gives  the  following  facts  about  her  rec¬ 
ord  :  Class  F,  11,914  lbs.  milk,  004  lbs. 
fat;  Class  C,  13,742  lbs.  milk,  69S  lbs. 
fat  ;  Class  A,  13,947  lbs.  milk,  706  lbs. 
fat.  She  won  the  New  York  State  silver 
cup  in  1924,  Class  F,  and  again  in  1926 
Class  C.  She  was  first-prize  tliree-year- 
old  Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  and  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  1924. 


Bells  on  the  Sheep 

I  have  just  been  reading  W.  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds’s  expostulation  with  sheep  men  for 
not  telling  more  about  how  they  do  it. 
Well,  why  not?  I  do  not  think  that  any 
real  sheep  man  is  ashamed  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but'  there  is  so  much  prejudice 
against  sheep  that  the  real  sheep  man 
thinks  that  there  is  no  use. 

I  spent  several  months,  last  year,  in 
Connecticut,  where  large  areas  are  ideal 
sheep  land,  but  where  the  farmers  are 
trying  (and  in  some  cases  succeeding) '  in 
getting  a  living  by  dairying.  I  said  to 
more  than  a  score  of  men :  Why  do  you 
not  go  into  the  sheep  business?  It  would 
require  much  less  help,  less  expense  for 
fertilizer,  and  do  away  with  this  unend¬ 
ing  job  of  milking  from  30  to  50  cows 
twice  every  day,  which  is  almost  as  con¬ 
fining  as  being  in  jail.  The  answer  al¬ 
ways  was,  “We  can’t  keep  sheep  here  on 
account  of  dogs.”  I  found  that  that  was 
the  universal  complaint  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  State ;  that  the  depredations 
of  dogs  have  driven  the  sheep  industry 
out  of  Connecticut.  And  I  am  wondering 
if  there  are  places  in  New  York  where 
this  is  true.  To  men  who  are  deterred 
from  engaging  in  sheep  raising,  I  want  to 
give  an  account  of  my  long  experience 
with  sheep  in  a  neighborhood  which  had 
more  dogs  to  the  square  acre  than  any* 
other  locality  in  which  I  ever  lived. 

A  tamarack  swamp  ran  clear  across 
our  farm,  cutting  about  40  acres,  of  the 
south  end,  completely  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  farm  where  the  buildings  were; 
there  were  no  houses  near  this  part  of 
the  farm,  and  the  natural  runway  for 
foxes  was  across  this  isolated  part  This 


was  oui*  sheep  pasture ;  rough  and  hilly, 
it  was  finely  adapted  to  sheep  raising 
and  was  fit  for  little  else.  We  kept  about 
200  sheep  here  every  Summer,  and  while 
scarcely  a  neighboi’ing  farmer  did  not 
lose  sheep  almost  every  season  by  dogs 
we  never  in  the  10  years  during  -which  I 
was  on  the  place  lost  a  single  sheep. 

The  secret  of  our  immunity  from  loss 
by  dogs  was  simply  that  we  kept  bells 
on  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  wethers 
of  the  flock.  Sometimes,  at  night,  when 
we  knew  that  the  dogs  were  abroad  we 
would  hear  our  bells  start  up  and  ring 
violently  for  a  minute,  then  stop ;  we 
knew  that  the  dogs  had  started  the  flock 
up,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  heard  The 
bells  they  left  off  chasing  and  went  on  to 
more  congenial  hunting. 

I  never  yet  have  known  dogs  to  attack 
a  flock  on  which  were  bells.  Why  more 
men  do  not  thus  safeguard  their  flocks 
I  cannot  guess ;  we  never  made  any  secret 
of  our  method  and  the  success  that  ac¬ 
companied  it,  yet  I  know  of  but  one  or 
two  men  who  employed  the  same  method, 
and  for  those  who  did  it  always  worked. 

A  MICHIGAN  BOY. 


Alternating1  Sweet  and  Sour 
Milk 

I  am  told  that  feeding  chicks  first  sour 
and  then  sweet  milk  will  poison  them.  I 
can  secure  all  the  milk  I  can  feed  from 
a  dairy  nearby,  sometimes  sour,  some¬ 
times  sweet  skim-milk.  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  thus  alternating?  E.  c. 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

Without  any  definite  proof,  one  way  or 
the  other*,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  the  belief  in  the  unwholesomeness 
of  milk  when  fed  alternately  sweet  and 
sour  one  with  little  or  no  foundation. 
Sweet  milk  quickly  becomes  sour  when 
sw*allowed  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
fact  that  it  was  sweet  when  swallowed 
should  change  its  wholesome  character, 
though  the  next  swallow  might  be  of  sour 
milk.  If  you  fear  to  alternate  sweet  and 
sour  milk,  the  former  may  be  quickly 
soui*ed  by  saving  a  little  sour  milk  to  add 
to  it  a  few  hours  before  it  is  fed.  The 
lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  is  believed  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  disease-pi’oducing  or¬ 
ganisms  that  may  be  picked  up  with  food 
and  drink  but  the  sugar  in  the  milk  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acid  and  this  may  be 
fed  in  any  fox*m  -with  the  same  result, 
dried  milk  having  the  same  effect  as 
liquid.  M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  28. — Dispersal  sale  of  herds  of 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  A.  H.  Hinman,  and 
20  bulls  fi-orn  herd  of  Brant  Rancho,  held 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles  L.  Hill 
and  Son,  sales  managei*s. 

May  3. — South  Carolina  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club’s  fifth  annual  sale,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  A.  L.  James,  chairman  of  sales 
committee,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

May  9. — Emmadine  Farm’s  first  an¬ 
nual  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coventi*y-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merry¬ 
man  Sales  Co.,  Spai*ks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Bi*eeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Gueimseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Associations,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
M  nkato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernseys,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Mei*i*yman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guei-nsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edwai'd  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Bi*eidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her- 
i*ick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  manager's. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26. — Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  ’  sale,  Allegany- Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 

N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  tile  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2.187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


CHEDCO  BULLS 

If  you  want  to  start  raising  Guern¬ 
seys,  I  can  supply  you  with  a  pure 
bred  young  bulloutof  ahigh  produc¬ 
ing  dam  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

No  Abortions — No  Tuberculosis 

C.  E.  C0TTING  70  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


GUERNSEYHERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy- 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRft£D  $2,400  forsaqlue,ck 
GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  „RM,  ,,  g  pH|i>>  p„ 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 


For  Practi-  ftMCDUQCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDAEWOOD 
call.  Pure  "ULIUIOlI  DAIRY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Cows  -  Heifers  -  Bulls 


FOR  SALE 

We  are  now  offering  choice  of  20  females  of  all  ages 
including  several  Record  of  Merit  cows— also  two 
bulls  ready  for  service  and  two  bull  calves. 

Herd  at  Shelburne,  N.  H. 


Stone  Farm  Association 

120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TESTED  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

Holsteina  —  Guernseys  —  Ayrshires  —  Jerseys 
Always  100  to  Select  From 
25  Store  Sheep 

GILMAN  BROTHERS 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


FOR  C  A  I  F  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  Suncliff  Sensa- 
»  VII  uHLC  tion,  No  255167.  Sire  Sensation’s  Hot¬ 
spur  of  R.  H.  P.  Dam  Majesty’s  Linda  of  Elm  Place.  No. 
581397.  Born  March  1th.  1926.  Address,  SUN  CLIFF 
CORPORATION,  Derby,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR_Rnir  lorcou  Hull©  a11  ages.  Baby  calves  to  ser- 
SALE  nug.  jersey  DU1IS  Tice  bulls.  Japs  —  Saydas. 

Express  prepaid.  HUDSON  BULL  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  o"e 28  “edttof H0LSTEI1VS 

in  Central  Vermont,  part  fresh,  rest  to  freshen  during 
summer.  Good  size,  color  and  heavy  producers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VT. 

Glenwick  Farm  SXVASMi 

Pure  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  for  sale  at  very  reason 
able  prices.  Florham  Laddie  breeding-Fed.  accred.  herd* 

RARRITQ  GUINEA  pigs,  pigeons,  PHEASANTS 
HHDSIlOy  W.  J.  Lewis  -  Buohkill,  Pa. 

FnrSalp-Ttalian  Rapc  *5  TO  #,°  PER  hive 

lUi  OdlC  lldlldll  1>CC5  Abram  B.  Thomas.NewDanville.  Po. 

Tfinfl  fininaa  Piff»  WANTED.  Pay  best  prices,  state 
wUUU  UUIIlBa  rig&gexes.  Irvin  Dietrich  Bernharti,  Po. 

~  HORSES 


||  FOR  SALE- 3  REGISTERED  A 

Black  percherono 

Average  weight  1800  lbs.,  sound  and  broke  to 
harness.  Pair  of  mares  4  yrs.  old  with  foal. 
One  Stallion  5  years  old,  has  permanent 
certificate  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

L.  R.  COX  -  OXFORD,  IOWA 


Stallions,  1.  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  4  yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  N.  J 


\  .**.  GOATS 


HpiI/mfT  Ohilt  Large  size  and  clean;includ- 
"■A.  A  V  VIvJCH.1  I , : g  mounted  harness  with 

brand  new  cart.  First  $28.00  gets  the  whole  outfit. 

Jon’t.  B.  Fisher  -  New  Holland,  Pa 


sfa0lre  Milk  Goats 


FRESH  and  COMING  FRE8I1 
ABRAM  B.  THOMAS  HEW  DANVILLE,  PA. 


SWINE 


DURE  BRED  PIGC 

■  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  V 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C,  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  yonr  Express  Station. 
SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Bloeky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


I  C3r  jS  FOR  saLE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $6.50  ea.,8  wks.  old  $6.75  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites$7.60  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval ;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  ^  M  LUX 

206  Washington  Si.  Tet.Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Selected  Spring  Pigs 

FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed  ;  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  wks.  old, 
$6.25  ea.,  8  wks.  old,  $6.7o  ea.  A  few  selected  Berkshire 
Sow  Pigs,  $15  a  pair;  8  wks.  old.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  AH  orders,  whether  small  or  large,  given  prompt 
attention.  WILLIAM;  J.  DAILEY 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
$25  and  up.  Boars  $85  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  $75  and  up.  Herd  Immunized 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys* 
EMMADINE  FA  KM,  Hopewell  Jnnotion  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y* 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr” 

Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
breeding.  Reg.  and  immune. 

F.  M.  PattLagton  St  Son  MerrlUeld,  N.  Y. 

niTRfir'  RA  AD  Club  Chamnion,  $50:  bred 
W  V,  ,  ^  gilts  same  mes,  $60,00. 

Ralph  Wilson  &  Daughters  Bloomville,  Ohio 


X>UROCS 


DlTrnfi  Rrpri  fLitfc  July  and  Aupr.  farrow.  Best 
1/U1U0  D 1CU  Ulllfc  of  breeding*.  Immune.  Also 

SPRING  PIGS.  J,  HARLAN  FRANTZ  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
LYvite  BRQOKSIDE  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown.  Va. 


For  Sale 
Puro-brod 


Hampshire  Pigs  ?T  bargain  prices. 


Philip  B.  Adams  Monroe,  N.  f. 


Chester  Whites  Service  boars, Fall  gilts, Spring 


Shipped  C.O.D. 


-  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodline?. 

CLOUDLAAD  fa  KM  Kennett  Square,  l*a 


BIG  TYPE,  PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.s 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain,  8  to  10  wk.  old  pigs,  not 
akm,  $12  with  pedigree,  VERNON  UFLER,  R.R.1,  Middlesex.  N.T. 

01  r  llig  type,  registered  pigs.  S12.75eae'h.  March  far- 
•l.v.row.  Pairs  no-akin  $25.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES  choice  Female  Pups, 

end  RlAArTItno.  Hrinn  6  O  A  WTill  .  ~1 .  -  _  /v  rv 


j  of  Finest 

andBloodUnos,  Price  S20ea!w7ll  ship  C .  O .  I K  c  n appro*  v 
ai.  Write  forparticulars.  P.  Brendreth. White  Birches.Bettiel.Comr 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  S’  ^Pii'^SS 

F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y . 


approval. 


REG.  AIREDALE  PUPS,  3  mos.  old,  males,  $10;  females,  $7. 
No  bad  habits.  Mrs.  H,  G.  Midwip  R.2  Glen  Rock.  Pa. 

W ill  Exchange  Chow  female 

rSauon  ior  Female  Cocker  Spaniel  w“h 

same  qualifications.  STEWART  B.  BUTLER  Croloo  Falls,  N.  T. 

ForSale-St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Thoroughbred  sire  winning  1st  prize  at  Bostbn  Show. 
Males $40;  Females $25.  E.  G.  Carlson.lS  Winier  St. Woburn.  Mass. 

Sniinipl  PnnC  3  mos.  old,  curley  and  best 
UP»  of  breeding.  Males  510,  Fe¬ 
males  $8.  Also  Sable  and  White  Collie  Pups.  Males  *8 
Females  $5.  Arthur  Mullen  Franklin,  Vt! 

male  coon  hound  PUP  LTSiy'VK 

$18.00.  Parents  hunt  only  coon.  Square  deal. 

O.  H.  RILEY _ - _ Franklin,  Vermont 

POLICE  PUPS  loyafeom,’  ^  raiSed 


telligent. 


_  ,  _  loyal  companions  and  im 

Frank  W.  Cloud  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


FOR 

SALE 


Shepherd 


Spayed  female,  3  years  old. 

Peter  J.Wagner,  Ha.  Branch.  Suit.  Co-.  N.T. 


rni  I  IE  DTTDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  brecj 
vU III  li  x  UX  tj  sfoek,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
,  ,  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

E.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  S58Jt,  West  Chester,  Penns 

Cnllip  Plinnipn  —  5'inest  quality.  Catalog  free 

VjUIHC  r  uppico  Bowden’S  Collie  Farm  Mansfiold,  Ohu 


Bedlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’». 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  POPS— The  intelligent  kind ;  males 
U  Spayed  females,  SIO  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  - 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000 cows  now  milked 
the  De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in 
their  eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83**7%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97**3%  of  the  users  say 
it  agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99*4%  of  the  users  say 
they  get  as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand  milking.* 

<5.  9*49%  average  increase 
in  production  per  cow 
reported  by  those  who 
have  records.* 

7.  94*80%  of  users  say  their 
De  Laval  is  easy  to  keep 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of 
all  reporting,  14,542  — 
6*%  report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval  users 
say  their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the  best,” 
or  a  “good”  investment.* 

*Based  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


TIME  SAVED  Is 
MONEY  EARNED 

HAND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow, 
costly  and  tedious  operation, 
exacting  in  its  demands  on  your 
time.  Time  that  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  spent  by  yourself  or  the  hired 
man  in  doing  other  work  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  milk  stool  under  a 
cow.  Result?  Either  the  other 
work  must  suffer  or  extra  hours 
must  be  spent  in  finishing  it. 
YOUR  time  is  worth  money  and 
you  are  paying  your  hired  man  well 
for  his  time. 

Of  more  than  1800  users  who 
answered  a  recent  questionnaire, 
83.27  per  cent  state  that  the  De 
Laval  Milker  saves  them  an  average 
of  over  two  hours  per  day  — 
saves  half  the  time  in  milking.  Two 
hours  per  day,  figured  over  the 
period  of  a  year,  represents  a 
tremendous  saving  when  translated 
into  terms  of  either  cash,  labor  or 
time.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  is  only  part  of  the 
advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milker— 
it  milks  better  and  produces  more 
and  cleaner  milk. 


De  Laval 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


Good  fences  bring  about  better  farming  resulting  in  better 
crops  at  lower  cost.  They  save  freight  and  hauling  costs 
because  crops  are  marketed  as  pork,  beef,  eggs,  wool  and 
dairy  products.  They  distribute  the  work  and  save  hired 
labor.  Decide  now  to  make  Super-Zinced  Fences  help  you 
make  bigger  profits  for  this  year  and  many  years. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  and  Columbia  Fences 

repay  their  cost  many  times  over  because  they  modernize  the  farm,  permit  diversified 
farming,  increase  farm  profits  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  property.  They  are  made 
in  our  own  mills  from  the  finest  steel  and  are  protected  against  rust  by  the  heaviest 
armor  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  bonded  to  wire. 


Super-Zinced  Fences  are  guaranteed  unexcelled  in  quality  and  durability,  and  meet 
__  every  need  for  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn.  They  give  100% 

■■  El  protection  and  their  great  durability  means  lower  cost  per  year 
■  1%  Eb  Ei  of  service.  Write  for  catalogue  and  the  new  vest  pocket  booklet 

‘Farm  Records”;  both  FREE. 

Pittsburgh  Steel Co. 

703  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  new  booklet  “Farm 
Records",  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


Name  . . 


Address 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding  a  Fat  Cow 

What  ration  would  you  recommend 
feeding  a  cow  that  is  getting  over-fat  at 
the  height  of  her  lactation  period  on  a 
22  per  cent  protein  grain  ration?  She 
is  getting,  daily,  6  lbs.  of  this  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  .30  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  and  10  lbs.  of 
Soy  bean  hay.  The  cow  is  a  grade  Guern¬ 
sey,  giving  30  lbs.  of  4.6  milk  daily  and 
weighs  about  1.000  lbs.  By  increasing 
the  grain  ration  to  24  per  cent  protein 
the  cow  decreased  in  milk  production  by 
2  lbs.  daily.  ,  W.  A.  c. 

Pocomoke,_dVId. 

You  have  brought  out  a  very  fair  and 
very  interesting  question,  and  yet  there 
are  several  things  that  may  be  causing 
the*  cow’s  condition.  As  long  as  she  pro¬ 
duces  well  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
cow  in  good  flesh.  Good  herdsmen  usual¬ 
ly  are  able  to  keep  their  cows  in  good 
condition  through  the  lactation  period  by 
having  them  freshen  in  a  good  fat  condi¬ 
tion.  You  have  a  very  fair  cow,  and  if 
she  continues  to  milk  as  she  does  now  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months  you  have 
no  fault  to  find.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  that  the  cow  isn’t  going  to  do  her 
best  this  year,  and  is  putting  her  feed  on 
her  back,  or  else  she  just  naturally  has 
not  inherited  the  capacity  to  be  a  high 
producer.  We  can  never  develop  a  cow 
beyond  her  inherent  capacity  to  produce. 
You  are  not,  however,  feeding  according 
to  the  general  rules  of  feeding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  by  Guernseys.  Your  cow 
on  that  basis  should  have  4  lbs.  more  of 
grain.  Your  roughage  is  very  good  and 
is  fattening.  Should  you  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  have  your  cow  thin¬ 
ner  it  is  believed  that  by  increasing  your 
daily  feed  of  grain  to  10  lbs.  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  silage  down  to  at  least  25  lbs., 
you  will  get  more  milk  and  the  cow  will 
be  thinner  in  flesh.  J.  W.  B. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

I  give  my  cows  straw  and  cornstalks 
for  roughage,  and  corn  on  the  cob  ground 
with  oats  for  grain.  I  would  like  to 
know  of  a  very  good  ration  for  my  cows. 
I  have  a  cow  that  just  came  in  and  she 
is  very  thin ;  she  won’t  eat  her  meal.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  ration  that  would  build 
her  up?  I  heard  that  beets  are  good  for 
cows.  Do  you  think  so?  If  so  how  shall 
I  prepare  them?  D.  L. 

Stockton,  N.  J. 

You  are  handicapped  in  mixing  up  a 
dairy  feed  in  that  cornstalks  and  straw 
are  both  very  high  in  indigestible  fiber 
and  low  in  protein,  the  necessary  nutrient 
for  milk  production.  Corn  and  cob  meal 
is  a  good  carbohydrate  feed,  but  also  low 
in  protein.  Oats  are  medium  in  protein 
but  are  a  cereal  that  should  always  be 
incorporated  in  a  dairy  ration.  To  get 
good  results  with  the  roughage  you  have 
available  you  will  have  to  mix  about  a 
24  per  cent  protein  ration.  You  should 
have  some  succulence  either  in  the  form 
of  beets  or  beet  pulp.  It  is  recommended 
that  to  give  you  a  ration  of  the  proper 
protein  content  and  have  bulk,  variety 
and  palatability,  you  mix  the  following 
feeds  with  your  corn  and. oats  as  follows : 
200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  400  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  200 
lbs.  oilmeal. 

The  beet  pulp  should  be  fed  wet,  soak¬ 
ing  it  for  about  12  hours  before  feeding. 
Each  cow  should  have  the  equivalent  of 
3  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp  each  day.  That  is, 
if  you  had  10  cows  they  would  take  30 
lbs.  of  dry  pulp  each  day.  When  soaked 
this  would  probably  weigh  close  to  200 
lbs.  A  pint  of  molasses  per  cow  added  to 
the  beet  pulp  is  a  great  appetizer,  and 
will  put  your  cows  in  good  condition. 
There  is  probably  nothing  better  than 
beets  for  a  cow  that  is  run  down  or  off 
feed.  They  are  palatable  and  laxative, 
and  seem  to  put  an  edge  on  the  appetite. 
Slice  them  with  a  root  cutter  if  possible 
or  with  a  knife.  Some  dairymen  chop 
them  with  a  shovel.  Have  them  thin  or 
fine  enough  so  the  cow  won’t  choke  on 
the  pieces.  Give  your  cows  about  1  lb. 
of  the  above  mentioned  ration  to  each  3 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  give  the  thin  cow  an  ex¬ 
tra  pound  of  cobmeal  or  beet  pulp  daily. 

j.  w.  B. 


“Why,  Mac,  you’ve  lost  your  stutter!” 
“Ay.  A’ve  been  doin’  a  lot  o’  telephonin’ 
tae  America  lately.” — Punch. 


Your  Chance 
to  Have  a 
Craine 

at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated 
silo  of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and 
turn  loss  into  profit. 

Every  year,  more  dairy  owners  order  us  to 
rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an  opportunity 
just  like  yours.  They  get  a  real  Craine — 
the  silo  that  laughs  at  smashing  storms— 
resists  frost— keeps  silage  better — stands 
firm  and  straight — needs  no  tinkering — 
earns  profits  for  years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo'means  to  you. 
Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it — and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
same  time  1 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine 
rebuilts — how  they  -  stand 
up  and  serve  others — how 
we  rebuild — what  you  get. 

Address 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  1G0-B-1 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  ^ 

SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

SILAGE  Is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cattle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have — • 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  storms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


WITTE 

Engines 


Throttling 

Governor 


Sawing  Outfits ,  Pumpers 

Factory  Price— Easy  Terms.  1  1  QAH.  | 
200,000  in  world -wide  use!  I  2  LO  OU  P. 
CD  W  Bis  New  Illustrated  CATALOt 

Jp  JkJLu  just  out  —  shows  complejte^hne. 


Big  New  Illustrated  CATALOG 

i'ust  out  —  shows  complete  line, 
low  to  make  money  with  WITTE 
Outfits.  Solves  all  farm  power  problems.  67  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  Send  Name  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1891  Witte  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il- 

_  lustrated  in  colors  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Be  St..Quincy.lU, 


the  land  where  Profits 
and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Hook 
issued  by  21  Associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 

Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md 


Our  Own  Home  Country  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


609 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form 
Single  and  Double  Vaccine 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  PRICES 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DA  VIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


Bithtnb,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80 . 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Tjitcher-Torracor  -  Grader 

I  All  eteel. adjustable.  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri- 
Igration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  FREE 
| TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
j  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.. 
Jjnc.  -  Box  J034 
I  Owensboro, 

1  Ky. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


More  Massachusetts  Pig 
Notes 

We  build  our  pig  bouses  7x9,  floor  on  a 
set  of  skids  so  we.  can  pull  them  around 
from  place  to  place.  We  bring  the  house 
to  a  peak  7  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  floor 
is  double  and  tar  paper  between.  The 
rafters  are  three  on  a  side,  and  three 
pieces  of  14-ft.  2x4s  makes  them.  Board 
this  in  with  notched  boards  covering  a  2- 
in.  opening  at  the  peak  for  18  in.  Then 
we  put  a  piece  of  furring  1  ft.  down  on 

each  side.  This  we  cover  with  a  board 

* 

Door  Wire  g  Joss 


Do/J  to  protect  pig$ 
8'  from  f/oor 


Construction  of  Hoghouse 

1  ft.  wade  and  18  in.  long.  This  lets  air 
in  without  letting  storm  in.  The  cuts 
show  how ,  roof  and  back  side  is  covered 
with  three-ply  slate  tar  paper.  This 
makes  a  nice  warm  house.  Keep  well 
banked  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  when  it 
has  been  10  below  out  of  doors,  by  hang¬ 
ing  two  lanterns  in  the  roof  high  enough 
so  the  sow  can’t  reach  them  we  can  hold 
the  heat  inside  to  50  or  55  degrees — warm 
enough  for  week-old  pigs.  After  each 
sow  is  through  with  the  house  we  clean 
it  with  lye,  very  strong  and  let  dry  out 
for  the  next  sow. 

When  a  litter  is  taken  away  from  a 
sow  we  do  not  breed  her  until  she  be¬ 
gins  to  pick  up,  so  when  she  farrows  her 
litter  she  is  up  in  good  order  and  ready 
to  carry  her  work  through,  for  8  to  10 
weeks — sucking  pigs  pull  hard  on  a  sow. 
She  is  fed  at  top-notch  while  in  gestation 
up  to  the  last  week.  Then  we  cut  her 
down  on  feed  and  the  last  three  days  we 
feed  only  bran  (wheat).  The  day  she 
farrows  we  do  not  feed  her  or  make  her 
get  up.  The  next  day  about  noon  we  get 
her  up.  A  pint  of  bran  and  a  physic  in 
a  two-quart  pail  of  water  is  all  she  gets. 
The  next  day  she  gets  bran  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  night.  The  next  day,  that  is 
the  third  day,  she  has  bran  and  a  little 
meal.  This  meal  I  increase  until  three 
weeks  and  cut  out  the  bran.  At  four 
weeks  the  little  pigs  will  begin  to  eat,  and 
a  small  trough  is  put  outside  of  the  fence 
with  milk  and  pig  meal  in  it.  This  way 
they  learn  to  eat  and  from  this  on  we 
try  to. keep  them  moving. 

As  to  scours  I  have  found  that  over¬ 
feeding  the  sow  is  one  and  the  greatest 
cause,  and  other  is  letting  the  little  pigs 
get  chilled  or  a  wet  floor  and  then  again 
they  nurse  in  the  wet  from  floor  with  the 
milk  and  that  causes  scours.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  them  all.  First,  don’t  let 
the  sow  eat  soon  after  birth.  Next 
hold  the  feed  down.  Don’t  overfeed. 
Keep  the  house  warm  or  take  the  little 

f/ocr  7J<  Q' Dou/b/e 


Floor  and  Runners  of  House 

pigs  as  soon  as  they  come  where  it  is 
warm  and  dry  them  off.  Don’t  let  the 
floor  get  wet  and  cold.  So  I  have  three 
don’ts :  Don’t  feed  too  heavy  at  the  start ; 
don’t  fill  the  little  pigs ;  don’t  let  the 
floor  get  wet  and  cold ;  and  the  man  who 
follows  these  won’t  have  much  trouble 
with  scours.  M.  L.  MC  CORMACK. 

Massachusetts. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Swine 

Would  you  give  me  a  Avell-balanced  feed 
for  growing  pigs  and  amount  given  at  one 
time  ?  A.  L. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

If  pigs  are  to  be  grown  for  slaughter 
they  should  be  pushed  as  fast  as  they 
can,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  doing 
this  is  the  use  of  the  self-feeder.  Where 


the  feeds  are  placed  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments  and  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  ba'l- 
ance  their’ own  x*ation,  such  feeds  as  corn 
or  ground  barley  and  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  have  given  excellent  results.  If 
skim-milk  is  available  it  can  replace  the 
tankage  or  fishmeal,  feeding  1.5  to  2  lbs. 
of  milk  for  each  pound  of  the  corn  or 
barley  consumed. 

Where  the  pigs  are  to  be  grown  for 
breeding  animals  then  more  protein  feeds 
must  be  fed  so  as  to  build  a  frame.  A 
ration  that  meets  this  requirement  is : 
Corn,  50  lbs. ;  standard  middlings,  35  lbs., 
and  tankage,  15  lbs.,  feeding  about  3  lbs. 
per  100  lbs.  live  weight  per  day.  The 
amount,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  feeder 
himself.  He  should  see  that  the  pig 
should  have  enough  so  that  he  will  readi¬ 
ly  clean  up  the  next  feed  and  not  leave 
any  in  the  trough.  j.  w.  b. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — March  24  six  inches  of 
snow  fell  at  Union,  S.  C.,  where  flowers 
were  in  bloom  and  every  indication  prom¬ 
ised  an  early  Spring. 

The  minimum  marriageable  age  in 
Pennsylvania  after  Oct.  1  next  will  be 
16  years,  as  provided  in  the  Daix  bill, 
which  was  approved  March  24  by  Gov. 
Fisher.  The  bill  provides  that  a  Judge 


The  Beginning  of  a  Dairyman 


of  the  Orphans’  Court  shall  have  dis¬ 
cretion  to  authorize  issuance  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  license  in  special  cases  where  one 
or  both  persons  are  under  the  age  of  16. 

Attempts  of  union  officials  to  keep  ar¬ 
tificial  stone  made  outside  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  at  reduced  labor  cost  from  com¬ 
peting  within  the  region  with  all-union 
products  received  a  setback  March  28  in 
the  United  District  Court,  where  Judge 
Thacher  issued  an  injunction  against  il¬ 
legal  restraint  of  such  competition.  The 
injunction  restrains  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Westchester  County,  the  Jour¬ 
neymen  Stone  Cutters’  Association  of 
North  America  and  its  locals  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  with  their  officers  and  members  from 
acts  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law.  The  injunction  was  issued  on 
the  application  of  the  Decorative  Stone 
Company  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  ap¬ 
peal  from  Judge  Winslow’s  refusal  to  is¬ 
sue  such  a  restraining  order. 

March  18  two  men  driving  a  small  car, 
carrying  $16,975  belonging  to  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Milk  Company  were  held  up 
by  robbers  at  Ninth  Ave.  and  57th  St., 
New  York.  The  bandits  escaped  with 
the  money. 

The  Mississippi  River  levee,  10  miles 
south  of  Knowlton  in  Deshia  County, 
Ark.,  yielded  to  a  50-ft.  stage  of  the 
river  March  29,  and  began  flooding  more 
than  14,000  acres  of  delta  land  in  what 
is  known  as  Laconia  Circle.  More  than 
1,000  families  are  affected. 

White  roots,  which  they  found  along 
a  creek  bank  at  play,  and  ate,  thinking 
the  sweet  tasting  plants  were  white  pars¬ 
nips,  caused  the  death  of  three  school 
children  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  March  29. 
Seven  other  children  were  critically  ill. 
The  roots  proved  to  be  water  hemlock. 

Major  H.  O.  D.  Segrave  shattered  all 
automobile  speed  records  of  the  world  on 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  sands,  March  29, 
when  his  official  tests  averaged  203.792 
miles  per  hour.  The  fastest  single  mile 
the  English  driver  made  was  at  the  rate 
of  207.615  miles  per  hour.  It  was  the 
fastest  speed  than  man  ever  has  traveled 
on  earth  and  exceeded  the  previous 
world’s  record  by  44  miles  an  hour. 


After  they  had  passed  about  $18,000 
worth  of  forged  and  stolen  American 
Railway  Express  travelers’  checks,  two 
Avomen  and  three  men  were  held  March 
29  by  Magistrate  Jean  Norris  in  the 
West  Side  Court,  NeAV  York  City,  for  ex¬ 
amination  on  charges  of  forgery.  Police 
believe  that  by  these  arrests  they  have 
stopped  a  conspiracy  to  cash  nearly  $2,- 
500,000  worth  of  the  cheeks,  which  were 
stolen  from  the  “cremation  department’’ 
of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
Longwood  and  Garrison  Avenues,  the 
Bronx.  Those  held  were  Nora  Suther¬ 
land  Hoover,  23  years  old,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Henry,  21,  Mrs.  Henry’s  husband,  James, 
Thomas  Saio,  21,  a  boxer,  and  Robert 
Bennett,  26.  All  but  Bennett,  who  was 
said  by  police  to  be  a  former  convict,  were 
held  in  $50,000  bail  each.  Bennett  was 
held  without  bail.  Police  are  searching 
for  another  member  of  the  gang,  impli¬ 
cated  by  Bennett,  who  may  have  nearly 
$2,000,000-  Avorth  of  the  stolen  checks. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Tavo  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  berry  pickers  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  this 
year  to  harvest  the  straAvberry  crop,  says 
Charles  Carmichael,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
The  De  Queen  territory  Avill  begin  picking 
berries  about  April  20.  The  crop  this 
year  will  bring  the  growers  approximate¬ 
ly  $8,000,000. 

An  embargo  on  all  cream  and  milk 
from  Canada  was  declared  March  27  by 
Collector  of  Customs  Harry  C.  White- 
hill,  St.  Albans,  V  t.,  acting  on  orders 
irom  Washington.  The  embargo  was  or¬ 
dered  as  a  result  of  the  typhoid  fever 
epidemic  in  Montreal,  and  all  of  this 
day  s  shipments  Avere  ordered  returned  to 
the  consigners.  Canadian  dairy  products 
passing  through  this  port  are  destined 
for  Boston,  Springfield  and  New  York 
markets. 

Reports  from  El  Centro,  Cal.,  say  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  lettuce  growers  re¬ 
port  a  very  unprofitable  season.  E.  E. 
Whitted,  prominent  grower  in  the  south 
end  of  the  valley,  declared  that  the  re¬ 
turns  to  many  growers  will  not  amount 
to  25  per  cent  of  their  investment.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  amounted  to  10,287  cars.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cars  remain  in  the  fields 
yet  to  be  harvested,  but  unless  there  is 
improA’ement  in  the  present  market 
quotations  the  bulk  of  this  will  be  ploAved 
under,  it  was  asserted.  The  growers  are 
inclined  to  attribute  their  losses  to  ex¬ 
cess  production  and  lack  of  favorable 
weather  in  eastern  markets.  Eastern  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  eat  lettuce,  they  say,  when 
the  thermometer  is  hovering  around  zero. 
The  fact  that  large  acreages  have  been 
planted  to  the  crop  in  Arizona,  Florida 
and  other  parts  of  California  this  season, 
has  oversupplied  the  market  and  robbed 
Imperial  Valley  of  the  profits  formerly 
realized  when  this  Avas  the  exclusive 
source  of  Winter  lettuce. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912 
of  THE  RURAL  NEAV-YORKER,  published 
Aveekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1927. 

State  of  NeAV  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  avIio,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  laAV,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  Rural  NeAv-Yorker, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knoAA’ledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
OAvnership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shOAvn  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  411,  Postal  LaAvs  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  Avit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colling\\'ood,  Woodcliffe 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliffe  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  oAvned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  OAvning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  OAvned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  OAvned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
Street,  NeAV  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  P.  Dillon,  NeAV  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliffe  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  knoAvn  bondholders,  mortagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4  That  the  tAvo  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  OAvners,  stockholders,  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  Avhom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  Avhich  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  Avho  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  security  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  OAVner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscri¬ 
bers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shoAvn  above  is  - .  (This  information  is  re¬ 

quired  from  daily  publications  only. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  business  Manager. 
Stvorn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day 
of  March,  1927. 

(Seal)  WILLIAM  CROSBY, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County.,  No.  276.  My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1928. 
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The  service  that  counts 


MORE  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  in  New  York  Central  Lines  territory. 
And  to  serve  properly  all  the  interests  in  this  intensely 
active  industrial  and  agricultural  region  is  the  traffic 
problem  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

But  each  farmer’s  interest  is  centered  in  the  railroad 
service  he  wants — when  he  wants  it.  For  to  him  each 
freight  car  or  train  hauling  his  products  is  the  most 
important  on  the  line. 


New  York  Central  policies  call  for  performance  that 
will  give  every  farmer  on  our  lines  ready  access  to  the 
largest  American  markets. 


\LW  YOKk 


New  York  Central 


Central)^ 


1  *  T 

|\4.  ~ t  i» 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
RIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

SI 6-224  Dennison.  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Send  for  my  Free  Catalog — see  how  my  ' 
Direct  From  Factory  Plan  of  dealing 
makes  my  prices  lower,  and  I  pay  the 
freight.  Big  variety  of  styles  in  both 
Metal  and  Roll — splendid  quality — Rock 
bottom  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
.  -  .  t  teed.  24-nour  service.— Jim  Brown,  Pree. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Ji^^epU4321^^^^Cleveland^Ohlo 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS.etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun- 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Why  Not  Buy  The  BEST  SILO 
Possible  To  Put  On  Your  Farm? 

We  will  sell  you  a  TORNADO  SILO  made  of  BEST 
GRADE  OF  OREGON  FIR  LUMBER,  absolutely 
clear  of  KNOTS  with  all  latest  equipment: 

Our  big  Hip  Steel  Roof  and  Steel  Chute 
—GALVANIZED 
Our  DOUBLE  Anchor  System 
Our  CONTINUOUS  DOOR  System 
A  SILO  that  will  KEEP  your  SILAGE  always  in 
PERFECT  CONDITION  the  year  round.  Why  buy 
a  Silo  made  of  ordinary  lumber  full  of  knots,  when 
you  can  have  this  one  for  the  SAME  MONEY  ?  You 
will  appreciate  the  BIG  SAVING  of  a  SILO  this 
YEAR.  Write  now  for  PRICES,  etc. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 
MASSILLON,  OHIO 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sheep  Out  for  Exercise  in 
Winter 

This  Ohio,  flock  of  Merino  sheep  has 
not  been  “put  up”  in  yards  and  sheds 
this  Winter.  They  have  been  out  in  the 
wood  pasture  every  day  that  was  fit  and 
only  yarded  and  sliedded  when  the  weath¬ 
er  got  particularly  bad.  By  giving  his 
ewe  flock  the  maximum  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  and  pasture  nibbling  the  owner 
finds  his  ewes  keep  fit  and  the  lambs 
come  with  more  vigor. 

These  ewes  have  been  fed  shock  corn 
and  fodder  on  the  snow  or  frozen  ground 
in  tlie  pasture  every  day  that  this  could 
be  done  and  the  feed  kept  clean.  By 
easing  up  on  the  Fall  grazing  of  this 
pasture  the  sheep  can  find  some  grass  all 
Winter.  The  experienced  sheep  man 
keeps  an  eye  on  vigor  and  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  strong  ewe  to  get  sluggish  by  un¬ 
natural  confinement — but  this  man  who 
believes  so  much  in  a  natural  life  for  the 
ewe  always  has  his  trained  eye  for  the 
old  or  thinnish  ewe  that  needs  a  separate 


the  animals  are  taken  to  the  light.  If 
the  knees  are  swollen,  as  they  sometimes 
are  when  the  goats  have  been  compelled 
to  crawl  upon  them  for  considerable 
time,  use  good  liniment  and  rub  them 
well.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  ban¬ 
dage  in  some  cases. 

It  is  often  hard  to  give  instructions 
without  more  information  concerning  the 
case  in  question.  willet  randall. 

Wild  Dogs  in  Western  New 
York 

The  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Neics  tells 
of  hunting  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  in  Gen¬ 
esee  County.  This  takes  us  back  prob¬ 
ably  100  years  when  wolves  were  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Western  New  York  and  hunts  were 
organized  among  the  settlers  to  clean 
these  wretches  out.  It  is  not  known  just 
where  these  wild  dogs  came  from.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  •  that  they  came  from 
a  pack  of  prairie  wolves,  which  for  the 
past  few  years  have  been  at  large  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said  that 


An  Ohio  Flock  on  Winter  Range 


chance  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
he  shuts  in  a  while  for  special  feed  and 
individual  attention.  G.P.  williams. 
Ohio. 


Lame  Goats 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  goats  lame? 

I  have  one  that  cannot  stand  on  her 
front  feet.  She  is  always  kneeling  down 
on  her  front  feet  and  moves  about  in  the 
same  way.  I  keep  all  my  goats  inside, 
where  it  is  warm.  They  have  good  bed¬ 
ding.  What  can  I  do  for  my  goat? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  M.  L. 

Without  question  your  goat  is  troubled 
with  deformed  hoofs,  caused  from  con¬ 
stant  confinement,  and  without  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  goat’s  feet.  It  is 
little  short  of  a  crime  for  people  to  keep 
goats  and  not  properly  care  for  them. 
Foot  trouble  is  among  the  very  common 
causes  of  lameness,  and  we  surmise  that 
you  have  neglected  the  goat’s  hoofs  until 
they  have  grown  entirely  out  of  shape 
so  that  the  animal  cannot  stand  upon 
them,  even  long  enough  to  graze.  You 
must  keep  the  feet  pared  down  so  that 
the  hoofs  are  kept  in  natural  shape,  and 
if  you  find  our  suspicions  correct,  go 
about  it  at  once,  and  with  sharp  knife 
cut  off  the  long  upturned  toes,  and  the 
long  folds  which  you  will  find  one  either 
side  of  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  When 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  stables,  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  long  Winter  months, 
the  toes  and  hoofs  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  as  there  is  no  contact  with  the  hard 
ground,  or  the  rocks  upon  which  such 
animals  resort  to  in  order  to  keep  their 
feet  in  proper  shape,  deformities  soon 
appear,  and  unless  remedied,  the  animals 
may  die  from  nothing  but  neglect  on  the 
part  of  owners.  It  is  really  surprising 
how  many  otherwise  good  farmers  and 
stock  men  do  neglect  the  care  of  the  feet 
of  domestic  animals.  Foot  rot,  and  other 
serious  troubles  are  directly  traceable 
to  neglect.  There  are  other  causes  of 
lameness  in  goats  and  sheep  but  usually 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  feet  will 
tell  you  at  a  glance  what,  and  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

Sometimes  the  hoofs  are  very  hard,  and 
it  may  require  a  strong  pair  of  tin 
shears  or  nippers  to  trim  them  into 
shape.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  too  close, 
you  can  easily  see  just  where  to  cut  if 


the  original  wolves  were  kept  by  an  In¬ 
dian  woman.  They  got  away  from  her 
and  went  back  to  a  savage  life,  living  in 
woods  and  swamps  and  raiding  sheep  and 
poultry  flocks  for  their  living.  In  some 
way  these  wolves  seem  to  have  been 
crossed  with  certain  dogs  and  the  animals 
which  were  hunted  in  Genesee  County 
came  from  this  form  of  breeding.  It  is 
said  that  Genesee  County  paid  out  some¬ 
thing  like  $11,000  for  sheep  losses  last 
year  and  most  of  the  trouble  was  done  by 
this  pack  of  half  wild  animals. 

They  are  very  swift  and  very  cunning 
seeming  to  have  the  reasoning  power  of 
a  dog,  and  the  ferocity  of  a  prairie  wolf. 
They  have  been  often  heard  howling  at 
night  in  the  swamps  and  thick  places 
and  again  and  again  flocks  of  sheep  have 
been  raided  with  a  good  many  destroyed. 
Not  long  since  a  farmer  discovered  fresh 
tracks  in  the  snow  which  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  this  pack  of  wild  animals. 
Farmers  got  together  and  organized  a 
hunt  and  they  finally  succeeded  in  killing 
two  of  the  animals.  These  creatures 
fought  like  tigers  and  it  wras  necessary 
to  shoot  them  practically  to  pieces. 

The  chase  was  kept  up  and  two  nests 
were  found,  one  containing  five  of  the 
young  and  the  other  four.  These  were 
found  in  large  hollow  stumps  and  in  a 
few  months  had  they  been  allowed  to  live 
these  creatures  would  have  been  at  large 
fully  learning  the  trade  of  sheep  killing 
from  their  mothers.  There  was  great  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  these  pups  and  offers  as 
high  as  $25  each  were  refused  for  the 
nine  animals.  They  were,  however,  all 
killed  for  undoubtedly  they  carried  in 
their  blood  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
wolf  and  in  civilized  communities  they  are 
best  put  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  these  wild 
animals  remains  at  large  and  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  run  her  down  or  capture  her. 
Hunters  will  continue  to  search  for  this 
creature  but  farmers  are  apprehensive 
that  she  will  escape  and  in  the  end  peo¬ 
ple  that  territory  with  another  gang  of 
blood-thirsty  thieves.  It  seems  remark¬ 
able  that  there  should  be  a  hunt  of  this 
kind  in  New  York  State,  but  these  facts 
are  given  and  the  worst  feature  of  it  is 
that  the  report  has  it  that  several  large 
dogs  have  gone  back  to  savagery  with 
these  creatures  to  aid  them  in  sheep  kill¬ 
ing. 
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THIS  NEW  POWDER 
KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 
•—NOTHING  ELSE 

A  way  to  get  rid  of  rats 
without  danger  to  your 
family,  live  stock  or  pets . 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 
Use  K-R-0  freely  in  the  home, 
barn  or  poultry  house  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety.  Actual  tests  have 
proved  that  a  10%  mixture  kills 
rats  and  mice  every  time,  but  other 
animals  and  poultry  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  heavier  doses. 


Not  a  poison 

K-R-O  is  made  of  Powdered  Squill— aa 
urged  by  Government  Experts. 

Special  Mail-Order  Sizes 

Farm  Use  (8  oz.) . $2.00 

Household  Use  (3  oz.) - $1.00 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
or,  if  you  prefer,  pay  the  postman 
on  delivery  of  goods.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


K-R-O  Co.,  Dept.  59  Springfield,  Ohio 


-CLEAN  BONE  MEALy 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
Ton  $40.00  |  Ton  $22.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  liens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 

and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


SPECIAL  CHICK  BARGAINS 

Due  to  unforseen  conditions  preventing  owner  from 
hatching  and  selling  chicks  this  season,  we  are  able 
to  offer  chicks  from  established  specialty  breeder’s 

flock  of  pure  It  Alt  WON  WHITE  EEGIIOILNS  at 
just  about  half  previous  price. 

This  large  commercial  breeding  farm  lias  one  of  the 
linest  flocks  in  the  East,  and  you  will  never  be  offered  a 
bigger  bargain.  First  half  of  May  §14.00  per  hundred, 
last  half  §12.00,  June  $10.00.  Everything  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  GLENROAD  KAUAI,  Hloomsbury,  N.  4. 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week,  old  Pullets 
R. I. REDS  .  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  prices 
for  May.  Write  or  call. 

Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farm 
Member  I  B.C.A.  A.  H.  Fingar  ,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  □  fit  f  E?  T  CS 
RHODE  ISLAND  RED  M  C J  tmJ  MmJ  M. —  M  «— P 

that  will  lay  this  summer— now  ready.  Well  Grown, 
Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Eacli  100 

Eight  Week  .  #1.25  $115 

Ten  Week .  1.50  185 

JUST.V  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  X.  Y. 


||pi/fi  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1 2c,  from  our  free 
B  H  I  (  KS  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
Aw lliVlVU  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisItrville,  Pi. 


Tancred  Strain  Log-Pn_|, orole 
horn,  Light  Brahma  WUbUBI  Bib 
nisti,  Light  Brahma.  H.  BOXCE 


ss23*  Baby  Chicks'^ 

Martinsville,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
0  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $02  per  100,  less  85o  each. 
K.  borman  Laurelton,  N.  J. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 


These  hooks  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

The  Story  of  the  Bible 

Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Death  of  a  Chicken 
Thief 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  chicken  thief  tragedy  which 
occurred  in  Stanton,  Mich,  last  Fall. 

It  appears  that  L.  J.  Wilson,  a  farmer 
was  awakened  on  Thanksgiving  night  by 
a  noise  in  his  yard.  He  went  out  and 
found  that  thieves  were  at  work  in  his 
henhouse.  This  henhouse  had  been  three 
times  robbed  in  as  many  weeks  and  a  large 
number  of  chickens  had  been  stolen.  This 
time  Mr.  Wilson  caught  the  thieves  right 
in  the  act.  On  finding  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  these  thieves  started  to  run  away 
from  the  henhouse  to  an  automobile, 
which  they  had  left  standing  in  the  road. 
As  they  ran  Mr.  Wilson  ordered  them  to 
stop.  Instead  of  that  they  kept  on  run¬ 
ning  all  the  faster.  The  farmer  took  a 
rifle,  which  was  handed  him  by  his  boy, 
and  took  a  shot  at  one  of  the  thieves 
with  no  intentions  of  killing  him,  but 
with  the  idea  of  stopping  him  so  that  he 
could  be  identified.  The  result  was  the 
farmer  called,  before  he  shot,  “Stand 
still,  or  I  will  shoot/’  The  thief  kept  on 
running,  the  rifle  was  fired  and  the  thief 
fell  dead. 

This  farmer  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  before  a  judge  and  jury.  The 
prosecution  proved  the  fact  of  the  killing, 
and  the  whole  story  was  brought  out  by 
the  defense.  It  was  shown  that  a  com¬ 
pany  of  thieves  had  come  to  the  bam  in 
an  automobile,  and  while  some  of  them 
apparently  kept  the  engine  running  to 
prepare  as  a  quick  getaway  the  others 
entered  the  henhouse  and  were  taking 
the  chickens  off  the  roost  when  the  owner 
interfered. 

The  farmer  expressed  great  regret  that 
the  matter  turned  out  as  it  did.  He  had 
no  desire  to  kill  the  thief,  but  in  fact  of 
his  serious  losses  he  was  determined  to 
catch  this  thief  and  make  an  example  of 
him  in  the  courts.  The  jury  was  out  for 
10  minutes  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  on  the  theory  that  a  man’s 
house  is  his  castle  and  his  chicken  coop 
is  a  part  of  his  castle. 

These  things  are  constantly  happening 
all  over  the  country.  In  almost  every 
community  there  seems  to  be  a  crowd  of 
fellows  who  are  making  chicken  stealing 
more  or  less  of  a  business.  They  are 
usually  well  organized  and  go  about  their 
wretched  business  with  a  good  deal  of 
ability  and  careful  management.  They 
have  been  known  to  poison  dogs  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  visits  and  it  is  also 
claimed  that  some  of  them  use  chloroform 
or  other  drugs  as  a  part  of  their  work 
in  getting  the  chickens  without  noise.  In 
many  cases  where  these  thieves  abound 
the  farmers  have  also  organized  and  have 
adopted  a  regular  system  of  defense.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  kill  a  man  even 
when  he  is  engaged  in  such  a  disreputa¬ 
ble  business  as  stealing  poultry.  The 
courts,  however,  and  especially  those  in 
the  country,  are  generally  lenient  in  such 
cases  and  we  know  of  only  two  or  three 
instances  where1  men  who  defended  their 
property  in  this  way  have  been  found 
guilty.  It  is  however,  a  horrible  thing 
to  take  human  life  even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  our  own  case  we  should 
hesitate  for  a  long  time  before  firing  up¬ 
on  a  thief  in  the  night,  unless  we  were 
convinced  that  our  own  life  was  in 
danger. 


Variations  from  Type 

I  have  some  purebred  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets.  Two  of  them  have  smoky- 
colored  feathers  quite  different  from  the 
others.  I  would  like  to  know  why  they 
are  not  white  like  the  others.  Are  they 
just  as  good?  m.  K.  D. 

Maine. 

Just  as  good  to  eat,  but  we  shouldn’t 
use  them  in  a  breeding  pen.  None  of  the 
breeds  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  all  char¬ 
acters  as  to  show  no  variation  in  occa¬ 
sional  individuals.  The  white  hen  will 
display  a  black  feather,  bequeathed  by 
some  remote  ancestor,  and  the  chalk- 
white  egg  will  occasionally  come  tinted. 
Breed  characteristics  are  fixed  after 
many  generations  of  patient  selection  and 
a  discarding  of  birds  that  show  unwanted 
jnarks,  but  blood  will  tell  and  some  an¬ 
cient  forebear  will,  now  and  then,  in¬ 
trude  his  personality  where  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  utterly  eradicated. 

M.  B.  D. 


30  CAL. 

(COD  LIVER  Cfiq 
'.HARRIS _ / 


standard: 


HARRISTested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

J1  BREWERS’  YEAST-” 


Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 

The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  be  worthless 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil — 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D — •  and 


CASH 


I  ML. 


i  rr. 


mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre¬ 
fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal. — 
freight  collect  $32.00 — 5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00—50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.00—— 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00 — 5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET 
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THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.Y. 


Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

1  I  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

Name. . . 

I  1  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 


□  5  fbl'  Yeast  ]  Postpaid  Address  . 


LAURELTON  CHICKS 

from  the  PARK  &TILF0RD  Poultry  Farm 


PAIIK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Since  1912,  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  fancy  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selected  for  size 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  OWN  flocks.  They  have  breeding,  strength  and  vigor. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  large  or  small  orders.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  pav¬ 
ing  flock,  fill  your  brooders  with  Laurelton.  Chicks  from  a  successful  commercial  poultry  farm 
Orders  Solicited  also  for  our  10  weeks  old  selected  Pullets.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Laureiton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


.0 


-MORRIS  FARM  BABY  CHICKS- 

TF  you  want  chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay  buy  from  a  breeder  who  has  established 
a  reputation  lor  high  quality  stock.  All  chicks  we  sell  are  from  eggs  produced 
oil  our  own  larm  by  our  heavy  laying  trapnested,  pedigreed  birds. 

For  16  years  we  bred  our  stock  from  contest  winners  of  260  to  288  egg  records. 

Our  Wyandottes  are  bred  from  Barron’s  World  Champion  Contest  Winners 
which  we  owned.  Our  Buff  Rocks  are  original— they  laid  250  eggs  at  a  public  contest. 

We  originated  the  Non- Broody  Reds.  We  originated  Pedigree  Breeding. 

Low  Prices  for  High  Quality  Chicks 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  -  .  19c  ORIGINAL  BUFF  ROCKS  - 

NON-BROODY  REDS  -  -  -  20c  ENG.  WYANDOTTES  - 

Cockerels,  $5  up  Fggs,  8c.  up. 

MORRIS  FARM 


30c 

23c 


R.  F.  D. 


Catalog  Free. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  If# 


You  Get  What  You  Pay  For  Here 

You  can  depend  on  Pine  Tree  Chicks  to  he  exactly  as  represented.  2 
here  for  twenty  years  and  more  because  Pine  Tree  Chicks  make  good, 

PROMPT  APRIL  DELIVERIES— 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $4.75 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  5.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  .  6.00 


Many  customers  have  been  ordering 
■’  Order  today  for 


25 

50 

100 

$4.75 

$8.50 

$15.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

500 

$72.50 

82.50 

85.00 

110.00 


1000 

$140.00 

165.00 

170.00 


Special  Matings  5c  per  chick  higher.  Prepaid  Post— Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed' 

FREE  Chick  Book  describes  Pine  Tree  Special  Matings  from  famous  strains.  Write  for  your  copy'. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 


STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Member  International  Baby  Cblck  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood -  tested 

Specialty-bred  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Chicks  are  the  smallest  part  of  youi;  investment  in 
the  poultry  business,  yet  they  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part.  Only  really  good  chicks  can  earn  a  worth¬ 
while  profit.  Wene  specialty- bred  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  cost  only  a  little  more  than  hatchery-run 
chicks.  Every  one  is  from  a  mature  breeder,  weigh¬ 
ing  at  least  i  pounds,  certified  correct  in  type  by 
State  inspectors  and  blood-tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.  This  last  feature  alone  is 
worth  Beveral  cents  a  chick. 

Reserve  your  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets — Ready  April  10-15 

Write  for  prices  and  illustrated  Mating  List 
describing  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn ,  Barred  and 
White  Rock,  Wh.  Wyandotte  and  R.l.  Red  flocks. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

Prompt  Deliveries 

Hatches  averaging  50,000  weekly,  enable 
us  to  make  prompt  April  deliveries  of 
dependable  Chicks.  Prices  per  1  OO:  S 

C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  *13;  Barred  Rocks, 
SI  5.50;  R.  i.  Reds,  $15-50.  Order 
today.  Make  May  reservations  also. 

STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Member  lid.  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.  J 


14  I  _ S.C. W.  LEGHORNS,  from  our  own  pure- 

rl  I  £\  bred  flock  on  free  range.  100  Chick  j, 
*12.00  —  500,  *67.50  —1000,  $1  10.  Delivered  free. 
BB00E8IBE  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock. 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 
Moderately  priced. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Jx 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments- 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
May  Prices  ^wime  l.eB.hor.ns.  \  1gg  fir* 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  § _ 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


Mixed.. 


. . $10  per  100 


BABY  _ _ 

Barred  Rocks . .  14  per  100 

V>1  HV-I\G  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

6.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pst, 

RAESY  chicks  from  high  quality 

Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  9c 
prepaid.  Special  prices  on  orders  of  500.  Circnlar  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Inannac- S-  C.  shepparo  strain.  Chicks  $15-100,  Eggs 
HllUUil^d  $6-100.  Geo,  K.  Botvdish  Esperance,  N,  Y. 
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'QUALITY  CHIX] 

For  Immediate 
Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Mixed. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  lCtli  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Bl  own,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHEKY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— WyckoII  Strain 

at  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Chargres  prepaid^  l-2c  less  per  chick 


_ _ _ _ _  — spa 

when  you  call  at  Farm. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction  •  N.  J. 

PhoDe  Plainsboro  628 


Per  100  Per  1000 
March  -  -  $16  $150 

April  -  -  15  140 

May  -  -  -  14  130 

June  -  -  12  110 

Custom  Hatching:  3c  per  egrg: 


STONEWALD  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Cockerels  from  Hollywood 
Male  out  of  301  egg  Hen 

Trapnested  and  vigorously  culled  flock. 
Postpaid,  $16  per  hundred.  Circular. 

STONEWALD  LEGHORN  FARMS  Flemington,  N.  J. 

That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
CATALOG  FREE. 


CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

500 

$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

47.50 


1000 

$110 

130 

140 

90 


Herbert  Miller.  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  207 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow'  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZ APPLE  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 

^  if  25  50  100 

f\  U  I  M  If  V  W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6  50  $12-00 

I  .  H  I  I  ■  K  A  B.  Rocks  &  Reds  4  00  7.50  14.00 

UIIIUIVv  Broilers  or  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10  00 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  10094  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzetler,  Prop.  - _ McAhsterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGEjTYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITELEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER.  BoxR.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


[buy  supreme  quality 

STAR  CHICKS 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  in  ALL  STANDARD  VARIE¬ 
TIES  STAR  CHICKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent 
Stock  excelling  in  High  EKgPrortuctmn  and  true  to  type 
and  color  HEALTH Y  AND  VIGOROUS.  You  are 
bound  to  WIN  with  STAR  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Full 
Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  detailed  prices  before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere. 

STAR  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  L-43,  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


TVTCVNIiQFVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on 
S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds— Barred  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks  .  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Minorcas 

Heavy  mixed  chicks,  1  2c.  Fr-~  , - ^ . -  - 

100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


59 

100 

500 

$6.75 

$13 

$62.50 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

8.75 

17 

80.00 

8.25 

16 

77.50 

9.25 

18 

82.50 

price  list  and  circular. 

REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


,  Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
$14  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Legrhorns, 
$13  a  100;  Black  Leghorns.  $12  a  100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12  a  100.  Special  price 
on  larger  lots.  100&  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


J 


s 


Ersey  BLACK  GIANT 

THEGREATESTOF ALLFARM  FOWL  ■ 

Great  rangers,  require  little  care,  that  lay  and 
pay.  Eggs  and  Chicks  from  trapped,  selected 

_  breeders.  Catalog  free  to  readers  of  this  paper.  _ 

LONGVUE  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Hatching'  Eggs 

Martin  Dorcas,  direct,  and  all  other  popular  breeds. 
Write  for  list.  Our  prices  are  right. 

Andrew];!!.  Card  Rt.  1  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WU/V  t  II  nfiTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  II  I  All  DU  II  C  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  0. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYItON  l'EITER,  Georgetown,  l)el. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  14o; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  16e; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 

_ _ _  17c;  Assorted,  He.  Order  direct  or 

send  for  circular  and  prices.  Chas.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 


H  HIGH  GRADE  A 

UHICKO 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest.  ■ 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watch  ou  r  pensat  S  torrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  (or  Circular  No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Oilers 

B.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

feery  $1.10  S&w  $1.20 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


ce  Fa 


Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w.  rurrifQ 

LEGHORN  UllblSd) 

Buy  them  from  aleadingcommer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultry  man  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


- SINGLE  COM  B - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Jvvv  English  Strain,  with  trapneBt  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRIL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  lOO 
MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON,  N.  Y 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

Over  500  hens  certified.  Certified  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 
Grade  A,  $20.  $180  per  1,000.  8  weeks  Pullets.  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 
N.  r.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 


n  A  D  V  rUIPIYC  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  T  vnlvlvo  S.  C.  W  Loflhorn. 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Ml.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.  Y 


Tancred’ s  White  Leghorns  Egg  Records 

Chicks,  $18;  Eggs,  $10  per  100  postpaid.  Same  lines 
as  Contest  Winners.  25#  Discount  Alter  May  11th.  2.000 
tested  breeders.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks'  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chipks  that  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns—®  "  IV* 8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders- 
Circular.  KAU1.EY  FOKTEK  Ilox  W  MODUS,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


HAMPTON’S  I.EGHOKN  CHICKS  cul&r  before  you 

order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Hox  it  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICKS:  Tancred  stofin  Leghorns 

S.  O.  Reds,  Anconas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat  orders 
prove  ourchieks  pay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF  S0DUS,  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  Egg-laying  Contest,  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  for 
week  ending  March  20,  1927 : 

The  production  for  the  twentieth  week 
was  4,711  eggs.  This  is  an  average  of 
68.39  per  cent.  The  production  to  date 
it  73,553  eggs. 

Pen  69  of  White  Leghorns,  owned  by 
White  Egg  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for 
the  week  with  64  eggs.  Pen  10  of  Barred 
Rocks,  owned  by  H.  B.  Van  Winkle,  New 
York,  and  pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen, 
owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  are 
tied  for  second  place  for  the  Aveek  with 
60  eggs  each.  Pen  17  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  owned  by  the  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Massachusetts,  is  third  with  59  eggs. 
Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by 
Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  1,051  eggs.  Pen  17  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  by  the  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Massachusetts,  is  second  with  1,- 
048  eggs.  Pen  85,  a  White  Leghorn  pen, 
owned  by  the  Columbia  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  is  third  with  984  eggs. 

Many  of  this  year’s  contestants  have 
already  filled  in  application  blanks  for 
entries  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg-laying 
Contests  for  1927-1928.  It  is  probable 
that  a  record  number  of  former  contest¬ 
ants  will  be  enrolled  next  year.  The 
management  requests  that  any  who  have 
not  yet  given  thought  to  this  matter 
should  do  so  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  tendency  indicated  above  would  show 
that  the  New  Jersey  contests  are  coming 
more  and  more  each  year  to  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  general  poultry 
breeding  program  for  the  improvement  of 
New  Jersey’s  poultry  stock.  That  is  real¬ 
ly  what  these  contests  are  for,  to  play  a 
necessary  part  in  helping  to  establish  bet¬ 
ter  poultry  breeding  units  throughout 
the  territory  served  in  each  season.  Every 
year’s  contests  gives  us  a  larger  fund  of 
new  information  concerning  laying  fowls. 
The  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
is  planning  a  further  and  more  complete 
analysis  of  the  data  mounted  up  at  each 
of  our  contests  each  year  than  circum¬ 
stances  have  allowed  in  the  past,  because 
we  feel  that  the  new  knowledge  secured 
by  operating  these  contests  is  one  very 
important  feature  of  them,  as  wrell  as 
officially  testing  possible  future  breeders 
and  giving  them  accurate,  officially  made 
records.  In  the  next  contests  these  rec¬ 
ords  returned  to  the  individual  owners 
will  indicate  quality  as  well  as  occurrence 
of  egg  production,  it  should  be  noted. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Valley 
Brook  Farm,  N.  J.,  936;  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  858;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
822. 

White  Wvandottes. — Gouv.  Cadwala- 
der,  Pa.,  965;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa.,  697; 
Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  581. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,048 ;  Beacon  Poultry 
Yards,  N.  J.,  910;  R  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada,  861.  .  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 
J.,  1,051 ;  Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
J.,  984;  Erlanger  Poultry  Farm,  Ky., 
919. 

Miscellaneous. — Cackle  Farm,  N.  J., 
Col.  Rocks,  804;  Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J.,  J. 
B.  Giants,  736;  F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich., 
S.  C.  Anconas,  542. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  400  pullets,  May  hatched.  They 
are  all  healthy,  red  comb  and  fat.  I  feed 
the  best  feed,  this  year,  even  cod  liver 
oil,  %  pint  every  day  in  the  wet  mash. 
They  are  special  matings  and  should  lay 
better.  I  am  getting  only  about  25  per 
cent,  where  they  should  lay  at  least  50 
per  cent.  I  inspected  some  of  the  birds 
and  find  they  are  fat  around  the  vent, 
pelvic  bone  far  enough  apart,  but  I  find 
this  fat  is  quite  hard,  not  like  a  laying 
hen,  which  is  soft  and  pliable  around  the 
vent.  I  had  the  same  trouble  last  year, 
was  getting  only  10  per  cent.  Could  you 
tell  me  a  remedy  for  this?  A.  E. 

Pinelawn,  N.  Y. 

If  these  pullets  are  too  fat,  and  pullets' 
seldom  are,  it  is  an  indication  that  you 
are  feeding  too  heavily  upon  grain  and 
giving  too  little  of  the  more  stimulating 
mash.  If  too  much  whole  grain  is  fed, 
the  birds  neglect  the  less  palatable  mash 
and  may  not  consume  enough  to  bring 
about  good  egg  production.  Over  fatness 
is  a  good  fault,  however,  the  problem  is 
to  get  satisfactory  egg  production  with¬ 
out  so  reducing  the  birds  in  flesh  that 
they  cannot  keep  it  up.  While  you  do 
not  describe  your  method  of  feeding,  and 
your  birds  may  not  be  fat  as  you  sus¬ 
pect,  your  letter  suggests  that  the  mash 
part  of  the  ration  is  not  getting  sufficient 
attention  from  the  pullets,  and  that  its 
consumption  may  be  increased  by  lighter 
feeding  upon  whole  grains.  The  distance 
between  the  pelvic  bones  indicates  only 
whether  the  birds  are  laying  at  the  time 
or  not.  Bones  close  together,  with  hard 
blunt  points,  show  that  the  hen  or  pul¬ 
let  is  not  laying,  but  is  no  indication  of 
her  future  ability  in  that  line.  m.  b.  d. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19th  Year. 

AIiDIIABl  POULTRY  FARM  K..  84  Phoenlxvllle,  I'a, 


DUCKLINGS 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  Silt  SelleravHlc,  I’a, 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM 


50e  ea.,  $5  per  doz.. 
by  insured  P.  Post. 
Port  Royal,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  GIANT  RItONZE  TURKEYS.  Large 
frame,  from  prize  winners.  MISS  IDA  CHUMDLEY,  Draper, Va. 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs— 60o  each;  12,  *r>.50; 
60,  *25.  MRS.  II.  M  El  EH,  CoxsneUIe,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.C. White  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds» 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 


from  free  range  flocks,  10c  and  up,  Circular  free. 
PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SELINSCROVE,  PA, 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Winners  Madison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Fertility  guar.  ELONA  HOItNIN G,  Owego,  N,  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED— 3.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Pullets.  Wyckoif-Dan  Young  Blood  Lines.  Circular 
free.  ADAM  8EAHURY,  Suyvlllc,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DADV  PlllPIfC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12n,  Barred 
DMDI  WnluiVa  Bocks,  14c,  Heavy  Mixed,  12o, 
Light  Mixed.  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

W1LLOIV  LANE  HATCIIERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RaKv  fhirlrc  White  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Brown 
ssauy  VciULlYa  Leghorns.  I  Oc  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 
Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
$15  per  100.  Prompt  delivery,  order  April  chicks 
at  once.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $1(5. OO — IOO 
CEDAR  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  *18  to  *25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  80  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


a  .■  1  ,  El  ivucks  rxc,  iveus  wc,  neavy  auxea 

10c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  May& June  prices.  B.W.  AMEY,  Oocolumus,  l*a. 


C  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
A — A  AAA — la-kj  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Uedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  llox  Y,  Hnlin  ny,  N.  J. 


D„LV  pkir-tre  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and  White 
D«Uy  LU1LK5  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seaford,  Relwnre 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


BABY  CHICKS 

livery  guaranteed. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns,  l2o  ea.,  from  my 
own  free  range  flock.  100%  livede- 

U  in.  F.  Graliam  AlcAlUterrille,  Pa. 


SD  Ul  |  CfillftDN  PUIPIf  ©  from  breeders  direct 
■  wl.  Ltununn  knil/A)  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mat  ing  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now-.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  U.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  I’a.,  llox  II 


LONG’S  JSISe  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  *12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  *14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  *14.00;  Assorted,  *10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred- Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  *1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


SHIFFER'S 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  *12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks— of  size  and  production  14  per  100 

Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Mllierslown,  Pa. 


TRYDR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  kooks,  14c,  W.  Leghorns,  12c, 
Mixed,  1 1e,  Heavy  Mixed,  I  2c,  prepaid.  100%  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


May  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Legrhorns 
Shelley’s  Brown  Legrhorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

600 

1000 

$11 

$52  50 

$ioe 

11 

52  SO 

100 

13 

62.50 

120 

13 

62.50 

120 

13 

62.50 

120 

9 

42.50 

60 

Richfield,  Pa. 


Cfl  I  P  IT  C  f  breeders  ON 

■*  ■  O  O  •  Strains:  Giants.  Pedriek  and 


OUR  FARM. 

Strains:  Giants,  Pedriek  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad.a  deposit  of  45  per  100.  ltefund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  T. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Purebred  stock  of  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St..  Ottawa,  Ohio 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  liens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


comb  Brown  Leghorns 


BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
FROST- PROOF  COMBS 

Baby  chicks,  $16  to  $30  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  60  Wnllklll,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  Rhode  Island 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

^lSreedi  u«K  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  KSS 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Wyandottes  and  Speckled  Sussex 

Consistent  winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Stock  and  Eggs. 

K.  C.  lirown  .  liurut  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Everlay  st£l  n  Brown  Leghorns  g^S 

Circular  free.  HUGH  E.  PATTEltSON  Olaytou,  N.  Y. 
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The  Henyard 


Poultry  with  Corns 

I  have  several  hundred  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  them 
have  corns.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
and  the  cure?  Their  dropboards  are  24 
in.  high  from  floor.  The  perches  are  8 
in.  from  drop  boards,  2  in.  by  2  in.,  with 
rounded  edges.  I' have  a  6-in.  straw  lit- 
ter.  A* 

Maple  Shade,  N.  J. 

Corns  are  attributed  to  injury  from 
sharp-edged  perches,  jumping  from 
perches  to  hard  floors,  and  the  irritation 
from  scratching  for  food,  with  consequent 
abrasion  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  I  presume  that  this  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  cause,  since  rough  concrete 
floors  are  in  common  use,  and  these  sub¬ 
ject  the  birds’  feet  to  a  grinding  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  meet  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  state  of  living  upon  soft  ground. 
Slight  abrasions  of  the  skin  may  permit 
the  entrance  of  infection  and  formation 
of  pus,  at  times.  When  pus  forms  from 
such  infection,  the  condition  becomes 
an  abscess,  or  bumblefoot,  and  the  ab¬ 
scess  may  need  opening  and  draining. 
Slight  enlargements,  called  corns,  do  not 
seem  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  fowl  s 
comfort,  however,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  or  need  be  done  for  them. 


dium  chloride  mentioned  is  simply  table 
salt.  Calcium  sulphate,  a  small  amount 
of  which  is  included  in  the  analysis,  is 
commonly  known  as  gypsum  or  land  plas¬ 
ter.  Of  the  ingredients  of  this  mineral 
mixture  mentioned  in  the  circular,  bone 
charcoal,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
phosphate,  and  sodium  chloride  are  all 
contained  in  bone  and  consequently  in  the 
bonemeal  that  you  are  feeding.  The  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate  might  be  fed  as  land  plas¬ 
ter,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  giving  it.  The 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  given  but  it  is  probably  very 
small.  It  is  not  generally  recognized  as 
an  essential  added  constituent  to  the  poul¬ 
try  ration,  though  it  might  be  found  in 
minute  quantities  in  ,tlie  bones  of  fish. 
You  will  see  that,  if  you  are  feeding  a 
mash  containing  a  little  salt  and  bone- 
meal,  and  giving  oyster  shells  beside,  you 
are  using  all  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
mineral  mixture  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  potassium  iodide  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  Neither  of  these  latter  two  are 
recognized  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
poultry  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Lime  in  Mash 


AI.  B.  D. 


Small  or  Large  Brooder- 
house 

This  Spring  I  am  faced  Avith  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  planning  more  brooder  capacity. 
I  do  not  know  whether  to  build  four 
colonv  houses  10  x  12  ft.  and  use  oil-burn¬ 
ing  brooders,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  or  to 
build  one  long  house.  If  I  built  the 
single  long  house,  I  would’  use  the  oil 
brooders  this  season  and  plan  another 
year  to  install  the  central  heating  sys¬ 
tem,  thus,  distributing  the  expense  as  I 
already  have  the  oil  brooders.  There 
seems  to  be  a  radical  change  of  opinion 
among  poultrymen.  Until  recently  they 
have  advised  the  small  portable  house. 
Now  many  favor  the  long  house.  1  lie 
latter  is  not  portable.  The  fact  that  our 
soil  is  sandy  and  well  drained  has  some 
bearing  on  •  the  Question.  W  ill  you  gi^e., 
me  your  opinion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems?  If  you  advise  the 
long  house,  would  you  build  a  shed  roof, 
or  uneven  span?  F.  E.  w. 

Long  Island. 


I  have  been  adding  %  lb.  of  calcium 
hydrate  to  my  mash  of  eround  corn,  bran, 
shorts,  oilmeal  and  tankage,  making 
a  total  of  50  lbs.  Will  this  lime  cause 
loose  bowels?  I  am  also  feeding  butter¬ 
milk  in  crocks,  but  I  receive  it  in  the 
milk  cans.  Will  tin  affect  buttermilk? 
What  is  the  chemical  change  in  burning 
the  raw  calcium?  F.  F.  F. 

Pataskala,  O. 

The  calcium  hydrate  you  speak  of  is, 
I  suppose,  slaked  lime.  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  cause  looseness  of  the  bowels 
unless  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  up¬ 
set  digestion.  Buttermilk  may  be  kept  in 
tin  vessels  without  detriment.  By  raw 
calcium,  you  doubtless  mean  raw  lime¬ 
stone,  marl,  chalk,  oyster  shells,  etc. 
Chemically,  it  is  carbonate  of  lime,  more 
or  less  pure  as  found  in  nature.  Car- 
i  bonate  of  lime  is  composed  of  oxide  of 
lime  (CaO)  and  carbon  dioxide  (C02). 
When  heated,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven 
off  as  gas,  while  the  solid  oxide  of  lime 
remains.  Burned  lime  is  therefore  oxide 


Much  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
in  each  case.  If  space  is  limited  and 
chickens  must  be  raised  upon  practically 
the  same  ground  each  year,  the  long 
brooder-house  may  be  the  most  practic¬ 
able  and  its  disadvantages  overcome  by 
special  care  of  the  building  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  If,  however,  one  has  ample 
range  for  his  chicks  and  can  get  them 
upon  comparatively  new  ground  each  year 
by  means  of  portable  buildings,  I  think 
that  this  is  the  best  plan.  Portable 
houses  involve  more  work  in  the  care  of 
the  chicks  ;  permanent  buildings  more  risk 
of  disease  and  lack  of  the  advantages 
coming  (from  free  or  comparatively  free 
range.  The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  and'  un- 
trammeledl  sunlight  has  made  ciOse  con¬ 
finement  of  chicks  more  practicable  than 
it  formerly  was  and  early  hatching  more 


of  lime,  commonly  known  under  such 
names  as  lump  lime,  caustic  lime,  un¬ 
slaked  lime,  and  builders’  lime.  M.  B.  D. 


Early  Broilers 

What  are  “hothouse  broilers”?  How 
are  they  grown,  weights,  etc.?  G.  s. 

These  are  chickens  raised  under  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  and  marketed  in  Winter 
when  three-fourths  to  one  pound  in 
weight.  Raising  them  is  an  expensive 
process,  in  hatching,  equipment  for  care 
and  labor,  unless  done  on  a  large  scale. 
Broilers,  as  well  as  other  poultry,  are 
put  up  by  the  meat  packers  in  convenient 
size  boxes  for  retailing,  and  taken  out 
of  the  freezers  as  trade  demands.  They 
are  attractive  in  appearance — much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old  way  of  throwing  into 
barrels,  any  shape  and  freezing  solid. 


desirable  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wise 
to  use  artificial  means  for  preserving 
health  and  vigor  when  those  supplied  free 
by  nature  are  readily  available  at  no  cost. 
This  is  a  matter  for  each  one  to  decide, 
as  his  own  conditions  warrant.  M.  B.  D. 


Roup 

What  can  I  do  for  my  chickens?  One 
eye  swells  and  sometimes  both  of  them 
swell  shut.  We  have  lost  a  lot.  and  I  am 
afraid  they  will  all  get  it.  F.  w. 

t  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mineral  Mixture  for 
Poultry 

We  feed  our  poultry  salt  and  bone- 
meal  in  mash,  and  oyster-shell,  charcoal 
and  grit  before  them  all  the  time.  What 
are  elements  contained  in  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  which  I  send  analysis  that  fowls 
do  not  get  out  of  our  bone,  shell,  charcoal 
and  salt,  except  the  potassium  iodide? 
The  mineral  mixture  is  evidently  good, 
but  it  costs  $3.50  per  cwt.  and  above  in¬ 
gredients  do  not  cost  anything  like  that. 
If  the  potassium  iodide  is  essential,  in 
what  form  could  we  use  it  in  dry  mash? 
What  quantity  should  I  put  in  100  lbs. 
dry  mash?  w,  D.  M. 

Virginia. 

The  analysis  of  the  mineral  mixture 
that  you  send  shows  the  mixture  to  be 
composed  of  “bone  phosphate  of  lime.” 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  the  chief  mineral 
constituent  of  animal  bones,  constituting 
over  50  percent  of  them.  It  also  shows 
carbonate  of  lime,  also  a  constituent  of 
bones  but  usually  given  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  as  crushed  oyster  shells.  The  so- 


These  fowls  doubtless  have  roup,  af¬ 
fecting  the  eyes  chiefly.  This  is  a  very 
contagious  disease  and  sick  birds  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and 
the  quarters  and  utensils  cleaned  up  and 
disinfected.  Boiling  water  will  disin¬ 
fect  eating  and  drinking  utensils.  The 
sick  birds  may  be  treated  by  frequent 
cleaning  out  of  the  eyes  and  other 
cavities  of  the  head  with  a  solution 
of  boric  acid  in  warm  water,  one 
ounce  to  the'  quart,  after  which  cleaning, 
the  birds  head  may  be  dipped  for  a  few 
seconds  once  daily  into  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  of  one  to  one  thous¬ 
and  strength.  A  solution  of  this  strength 
is  quickly  prepared  from  tablets  of 
proper  size  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter.  These  tablets  may  be  obtained  at 
drug  stores  and  are,  of  course,  poisonous. 
The  head  of  the  affected  bird  should  be 
held  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solution 
in  an  earthenware  vessel  just  long 
enough  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  passages 
involved,  not  long  enough  to  strangle  the 
fowl. 

Roup  is  a  difficult  disease  to  treat  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread  from  sick  birds  to 
healthy  members  of  the  flock.  At.  B.  D. 


Buy  KERR 

Quality  Chicks  NOW! 


Order  at  once.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  your  early  chicks.  When 
you  order  from  Kerr  you  get 
lively  chicks  from  high  produc¬ 
tion  strains  which  have  taken 
honors  in  leading  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Kerr  prices: 

White  Barred  R.  I.  Reds  (State 
Leghorns  Rocks  certified  blood  tested) 

25 .  $4.25  $5.50  $6.75 

59. .  8.00  10.50  13.00 

100 .  15.00  20.00  25.00 

500 .  72.50  97.50  122.50 

1000 .  140.00  190.00  240.00 

Add  5c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special 
Matings. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


100  per  cent  alive 
delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  shipments 
are  made  parcel 
post  prepaid. 

The  Kerr  White 
Leghorn  Pen  is 
leading  the  Storrs* 

Contest  of  140  entries.  Kerr 
Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  also  rank  high  in  national 
egg-laying  contests.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks. 
Write  for  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs 
a  Year”  and  catalog. 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
/sitT/s  \  rromlTm  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
“LIL"  1.  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  toquality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


U  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  H0YTVILLE  CHICKS 

Onr  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  loose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOY TVILLE,  OHIO 


LfiNCHSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 
Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad. 


V  ai teties 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for 
CUlled  18,000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks. 

_  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. —  25 

Big  Type  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . $4.00 

Buff,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Barred  White,  Butf  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 4.25 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Beds  .  4.25 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

Light  Brahmas  . - . . . 5.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $6.75;  50,  $12.50;  100,  $24..  Heavy  mixed,  $12.  .Light,  $10  per  100. 

Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat’l  Bank.  LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  ROUTE  10  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


50 

$7.50 
‘  7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
10.50 


100 

$14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 


300 

$41.00 

38.00 

44.00 

44.00 

47.00 

59.00 


500 

$67.00 

62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77.00 

97.00 


1000 

$130.00 

120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

150.00 


CHOICE*  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


jvS'BND  NO  MONEY  ^  WE  vS'HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  Inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  _  60  100  .  300  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.60 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds. . 4.00 


.$3.60  $6.75 

$13 

$38.00 

$62 

.  4.00 

7.75 

16 

43.00 

72 

,  4.25 

8.26 

16 

46.26 

75 

.  8.26 

6.00 

11 

32.00 

62 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  , 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds  . . . 

Si  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . .  6.00  11.00  20 

-  THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference.  First  National  Bants. 


FIRST  PKlZu;  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN_PUtLET 
Champion  Leghorn  Pullet 
Production  Class  New.  Yc.rk ■  State  Fair ,  Sept .  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARMS,  HONESDALE,  PA. 

LEGHORNS  That  Lay  and  Win 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui- 
Centennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College.  Pa.  Pro¬ 
duction  classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the 
leading  pens  at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg 
Laying  Contests.  Our  breeders  are  trapnested  and 
have  a  long  list  of  300-egg  Tancred  females  in  their 
Immediate  ancestry.  Certified  and  blood  tested 
under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets 
from  this  high  quality  stock  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 
HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  310- A  Honesdale,  Pa. 


IEGH0RN  BREEDER 

Li  ATTENTION 


100%  Pure  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  Direct  — 
Same  Breeding  As  Onr  Contest  Birds 


8  to  10  Pullnfc  j  $18  per  dozen 
Week  *  I  $125  per  hundred 

wlVk  Breeding  Cockerels  *5™ 

High  Record  Matings.  $2.50  ea.,  $24  dozen 
Tm  nc  2  Hens,  1  Cockerel  tit-fl  A 
2  Pullets,  1  Cock  ^lW 
Pnnc  4  Hens,  1  Cockerel  611? 
rt:iI5»  4  Pullets.  1  Cock  vld 

1000  Breeding  Hens  ' 

SALE  BEGINS  APRIL  lOth 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 

MT.  EPHRAIM  NEW  JERSEY 


CHARCOAL 

HOGS  -  CATTLE  -  POULTRY 

Superior  quality,  clean  and  uniform  grades 

ALL  SIZES 

Custer  City  Charcoal  Milling  Co. 

Custer  City,  Pa. 


ROGERS’  WHITE  LEGHORN 


April  15th. 
prices. 


Quality  Chicks 

are  guaranteed.  The  hatching  eggs  are 
all  graded  to  the  N.  Y.  State  certified 
standard.  S0%  hatches  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  our  standard  grade  price  after 
Send  for  our^ feeding  suggestions  and 
C.  A.  ROGERS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  loo 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.00  $5.50  $XO.O* 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.50  6.50  12  OO 

Mixed  Chicks  .  .  .  .  2  50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3  25  $6.00  $1  I 
S-  C.  B.  Bocks  3.75  7.00  1 3 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.75  7.00  J3 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.00  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lo is.  100 %  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  O.  2 


•***  *  Olllim  bUliw  ■  12-$2.50;  Wh.  Muscovies,  12- 
$3;  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants,  Spanish,  Wyekoff 
Leghorns,  15-$2.50, 50-$7.  Hendrickson  Ricfimondviile,  N.  Y. 


IRt  nC  13c.  HEAVY  MIXED,  10c.  Chicks 
•  from  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de- 

31* v  eniArant'ppH.  1.  YV.  AIOVI?!?  t .. „  u « 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,-  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  eards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

S3. 50 

$6.50 

$12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

I  4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

4.25 

8.00 

1  5 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

1  O 

less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL.  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Naee,  Prop.  McAIlsterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  1>.  85  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.75  $7.25  $14,00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2-75  5.25  10.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J,  IV.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Itonte  Iticlifield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  MAY  CHICKS 

Hatches  May  1 0,1 7,  24,31 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
—$180  per  1000.  Circular.  10  %  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Our 

llth 

Year 


@10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERV,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa 


9V2C  UP*  Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  SJalffis 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Send  lor  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  837 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghortis  -  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  -  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 


JJD  Du  JLVU  i)vu 

Wh.  Leghorns . $8.50  $6.50  $18.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  6.50  10.00  47.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  ltocks  -  -  -  -  $14  per  100 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  100 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  lO  per  100 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100  %  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p^opC.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emleuton,  Pa. 


S  “Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16o;Special  Matings, 
20o;  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 

Sltock,  15c;  Heavy  Mixed,  12c. 
Discount  on  500-1000  lots. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  Kocks, 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Bel 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  w  on  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 


wy  l_.  ri*  iro  FROM  CAREFULLY  CULLED 
BaDy  CHICKS  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks,  14c;  S.C.  Reds,  15c  and  18c;  Black 
Minorcas,  15c;  W.  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  10c. 

F.liGEWOOh  POULTRY  FARM  and  IIATCIIERV 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop*  MoAligterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

S.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -14c  each 

Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  t  2c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  livery  deliver}-. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


CHICKS 


rilirifC  .  Reds _ 

-  Rocks.. 

White  Leghorns.. . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

Free  range — 100% 
W.  A.  LAUVEIt 


......$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

1000 

delivery— Circular 

McAlieterville,  I’a. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  500  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  SI  1.00  S52.50  $1011 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

f,T?T  T  C  ><  very  good  grade  of  low  priced  Chicks. 
3 iLl  ^I  vk}  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Drop  us  a  line. 


S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leohorns 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
White  Rocks 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2 


#12.00  per  100 
14.00  per  100 
15.00  per  100 
Circular  free. 

McAlistervilte,  Pa* 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

€S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks  old.  $1.20;  AIbo  4  to  5 
weeks  old  Leghorn  Chicks,  85c  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SI 2  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARREU  AND  WHITE  RUCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MIN0RCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  BO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  . 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds  .  .  . 
Heavy  Mixed 


50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
8.00  15  72.50  140 

8.50  16  . 

8.50  16  . 

7.00  13  62.50  120 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.00  each. 
|9HjKW|jjg*'jV,  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
:«B*gaiSii8Mia6Ba*  can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal- 
ance  10  days  before.sliipment.  Reference 
'  Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure¬ 
bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgate,  O. 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  Higb— 
Price  Is  Low 

100#  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


IviCKS  (i&lrtiVA,,) 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  aud  Baby  Chick 
Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  fine  chicks  with 
special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind 
them.  We  also  have  utility  stock  for  those  who 
want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

CATALOG  IS  FREE 

Our  book  gives  directions  for  raisins:  chicks  and  handling:  your 
stock.  It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 

Write  today— We  can't  tell  the  whole  Btory  here. 

Co-Operative  JBreeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  123,  Tiro,  Ohio 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  hiarher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  st  cial  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. . .  4.0.0  7;50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  6.00  10.50  20  95.00  ... 

Assorted  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  90 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Good  Laying  Strains  of  Free  Range  Stock 

TQuantlty 
C.  W  Leghorns 
irred  Rocks 
C  n.  I.  Reds  -  - 

I.  Laced  Wyandottes 
ght  Mixed  - 
:avy  Mixed 

100%  live  arrival. 

IE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

too 

500 

lOOO 

S3  50 

$6.50 

$12 

$57  50 

$110 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

75.00 

3.001 

5.50 

10 

47  50 

90 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Postpaid. 

Box  166 


Guaranteed. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Kline’s  brocId  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy 'stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir¬ 
cular  and  lowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.B.C.  A. 

S.  w.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Muldlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


faymg  S  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  &S3 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

CALLEN  BROS. 


Chicks,  $20—100  Hatching  eggs,  10c. 
from  heavy-laying  matured  stock1 
-  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  flocks.  $6  per  I  OO. 

ARTHUR  J.  DAY  Auburn.  N.  Y.  R.  D.  8 


BARRED 


ROCKS!  PARKS’.  15  eggs.  $1.25 :  100— $6  :  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Mar. 
20,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Much  has  been  said  and  printed  in  re¬ 
cent  months  concerning  all-mash  rations. 
There  is  no  question  that  all-mash  feed¬ 
ing  has  its  place  in  rearing  chicks,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  a  saving  in  labor  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential. 

For  a  laying  ration,  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve  most  emphatically  that  no  system  of 
all-mash  feeding  now  advocated  or  known 
is  of  much  value.  The  commercial  poul- 
tryman  of  today  would  certainly  not 
think  of  feeding  exactly  the  same  -  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  grain  to  every  pen  of 
birds  and  the  same  in  Summer  as  in 
Winter.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
many  of  our  eastern  commercial  poultry- 
men  is  due  to  their  ability  to  feed  so  skill¬ 
fully  that  the  birds  maintain  both  body 
weight  and  high  egg  production. 

The  object  of  all  wet  mash,  special  oat 
and  milk  mixtures,  milk  and  cornmeal 
and  other  supplements  used  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  proportion  between  the 
proteins  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fat  and 
carbohydrates  on  the  other,  while  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  the  total  feed  con¬ 
sumption. 

With  an  all-mash'  ration  flexibility  of 
control  vanishes.  Obviously  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  mix  a  different  formula  for  each 
pen  and  a  new  one  for  the  same  pen  every 
time  body  weight  or  egg  production 
changes  and  therefore  we  certainly  advise 
the  commercial  poultryman  to  let  all- 
masli  feeding  of  layers  strictly  alone  un¬ 
til  some  modified  all-mash  system,  with 
a  supplementary  balancing  feed,  is  de¬ 
vised. 

It  will  occur  to  many  readers  that  a 
number  of  announcements  have  been 
made  by  various  institutions  reporting 
that  in  experiments  carried  on  for  a  year 
or  more  the  birds  fed  an  all-mash  ration 
laid  as  well  as  the  check  pens  fed  on 
regular  mash  and  scratch  grain.  This, 
at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  settle  the 
matter  but  the  point  that  seems  to  have 
pretty  generally  been  overlooked  is  that, 
in  all  reports  we  have  seen,  the  all-mash 
ration  was  tested  out  against  check  pens 
fed  dry  mash  and  scratch  grain  in  a  fixed 
proportion,  usually  50-50.  Can  anyone 
imagine  a  commercial  poultryman  rigidly 
feeding  equal  parts  of  mash  and  scratch 
grain  all  the  year  round?  We  can  readi¬ 
ly  imagine  what  would  happen  to  the 
flock. 

Our  experimental  flocks  have  had  all 
their  grain  hopper  fed  for  months  and 
we  believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Plenty  of  hopper  space  must  be 
provided,  we  recommend  30  ft.  of  feeding 
space  per  100  birds,  but  if  that  is  done 
the  birds  certainly  do  go  to  roost  with 
better  filled  crops  than  under  the  old 
system.  Then,  too,  the  grain  is  clean, 
not  coated  with  filth  and  germs. 

One  caution — deep  straw  litter  should 
not  be  used  as  it  mats  down.  Shavings 
alone  or  shavings  and  straw,  half  and 
half,  are  good.  No  doubt,  some  of  the 
peat  moss  litters  would  work  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  Birds  will  do  considerable 
scratching  in  the  litter  whether  grain  is 
fed  there  or  not. — C.  E.  Lee,  head  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

***** 

During  the  twentieth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
4,914  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  70.2  per  cent. 
This  is  the  highest  weekly  production 
ever  made  in  any  Farmingdale  contest. 
The  pullets  have  laid  a  total'  of  53,918 
eggs  to  date  since  Nov.  1,  1926;  this  is 
2.513  more  eggs  than  were  laid  in  the 
same  period  last  year  and  is  8,361  more 
eggs  than  for  the  same  period  two  years 
ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Pinecrest 
Orchards,  Ii.  I.  R.,  61 ;  Spring  Brook 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R..  60;  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  B.  P.  R.,  60 ;  Fristegarth  Farm, 
R.  I.  R.,  59 ;  Meadow  Lawn  •  Poultry 
Farm,  W.  L.,  58 ;  Parmenter’s  Red 

Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  F..  58;  Houle  Farm, 
R.  I.  R..  58;  May  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
W.  L„  57. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
860 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  799  ;  Sunnyside 
Farm.  785 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  781 ; 
Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  752 ;  Eugene 
Delamarter,  749. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  ■ —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  813  ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
753  ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  729  ; 
Fristegarth  Farm,  699. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Cliick- 
eries,  Inc.,  598 ;  Ontario  Agri.  College, 
520. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  502. 

*  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

Mar. 

14 

61 

33 

Foggv,  cloudy 

Clear 

Mar. 

15 

68 

30 

Mar. 

16 

72 

25 

Clear 

Mar. 

17 

75 

28 

Clear 

Mar. 

18 

70 

37 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar. 

19 

72 

42 

Partly  cloudy,  rain 

Mar. 

20 

60 

36 

Partly  cloudy,  rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  34c;  brown,  32c;  medium,  30c. 


One  of  the  greatest  books  ever 
published— full  of  valuable  data 
on  feeding,  breeding,  mating,  cull¬ 
ing  and  other  poultry  subjects. 

Get  your  copy  free  today — send 
us  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 

Collis  Products  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UP  TO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  cliix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'1  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  It.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  lias  brought  the 
KEDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  In  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Poultrymen  buy 
fw  I  ^  Eb  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
thoxe  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  Thoy’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Rooklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mas*. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 
Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

8  lo  1  2  weeks  old  Pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


Sn  n  I  nrnc  \rermont  certified,  accredited, 

•  Wallxla  litUO  bred,' hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock,  lluy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Write  today  for  April  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


R.I.  REVft  from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
■  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 

**.•>-*  a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
$30  per  100.  KISlIEIl’S  I’OlILTItYiFAKM  riainvllle,  Mas». 


Rt  P  rnc  CHIX  -  EGGS  --STOCK 
•  Tv  XL  U  ij  75?»  Owen  Farm's  blood. 

Write  for  prices.  Reuel  M.  Todd  R.6  Oswego,N.Y. 


White  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  headed  by  Holly¬ 
wood' 250  to  272  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks  $20-100.  Reas 
headed  by  Daniels  227  to  277  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks 
$25-100.  ltlili-W-FAliM  •  Wolcott,  N.  V. 


25  50  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6  50  $12 

S.C.  Reds  &  B. Rocks  4.00  7.50  14 

Ileavv  Mixed  3. 50  6.50  12 

Light  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  I.AUVER  Box  10  DIoALlSTEUVILLE,  PA. 


HOFF’S  "VITALITY”  ifi&KISB 

S.C. White  Leghorns  (Tancreds),  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalog.  I).  L.  Cert,  of  Indt. 
accepted  in  part  payment.  Established  1888. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


nnonrn  onoif  pkidkc  purebred  $14.00— 100. 

DHIfnCU  If Uvn.  Ixfliund  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 
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KNOWS 


VX/TIEN  mother  finds  baby 
¥  v  eating  dirt*  she  knows  that 
it  isn’t  getting  lime  enough. 

Chicks  must  have  it.  It’s  one 
thing  mother  hen  scratches  for. 
She  knows,  too. 

PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER 
SHELL- FLAKE  contains  98% 
pure  Calcium  Carbonate.  It  is 
packed  in  chick  size.  Keep  this 
before  your  chicks  all  the  time. 

The  cost  is  about  a  sixth  of  a 
cent  to  bring  each  chick  to  matu¬ 
rity  —  a  strong-boned,  healthy, 
meaty,  fowl. 

PILOT  BRAND  makes 


hens  lay  more  eggs. 

Properly  screened  for  hens 
and  chicks. 


FOR  POULTRY 


Oyster  Shell  Products  Corporation. 

80  South  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  JVetV 
S0L©K0T 

CHICK  BROODER 

The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  is  the  most 
wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
—  it’s  the  crowning  achievement  in  I 
Sol-Hot’s  many  .years  of  undisputed 
leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
no  wicks  to  trim;  no  carbon ;  no  smoke; 
no  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with  _ 
NewTwih-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 

OIL  CONTROL 

Wonderful  New  Adjustment 

Patented  Invention 

Our  New  Patented  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  is  the  great¬ 
est  invention  ever  made  for  chick  brooders.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Sol-Hot— the  brooder  that  is  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  poultry  world. 

H.M.SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept.  63 
Quincy,  Ill. 


Raise  them  to  Profit  Makers 

with  the 


BLUE  HEN 


COLONY  BROODER 


PLENTY  of  good  fresh  air  kept  to  the  right 
warmth  by  its  large  magazine  stove  which 
burns  24  hours  without  re-coaling. 

No  crowded,  huddled,  smothering  chicks  (it 
is  built  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  its  rated  capacity) 
because  its  new  hoverspreads 
an  even  heat  from  the  stove 
to  its  outside  edge. 


A  real,  live 
money-making 
Proposition 
to  User- 
Agents. 
Write 


Easy  to  control 
—inexpensive 
to  operate  — 
built  to  last. 


Write  for  the  new,  free  “ Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Brooder  Facts” 

LANCASTER  MFG.  CO.  'EM 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  ouv  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-11).  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Middiebury,  Vt. 
<• 


Ultra  Violet  Rays — Effect 
Upon  Egg  Production 
and  Breeding 

Part  I 

The  importance  of  this  subject  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  it  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  going  into  a  discussion  of  all 
the  details  and  results  of  work  accom¬ 
plished  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is 
such  a  deep  and  comparatively  new  sci¬ 
ence  that  the  available  information  fur¬ 
nishes  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
valuable  results  which  are  sure  to  follow 
continued  investigations  along  this  line, 
by  our  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  and  others.  My  experience  with 
the  mercury  vapor  lamp  has  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  growth  of  chicks,  which 
confirms  the  results  previously  obtained 
by  others,  and  it  is  my  purpose  in  this 
article  to  review  the  work  which  has  been 
done  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  as  reported  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol.  LXV., 
No.  3,  October,  1925,  entitled  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Ultra  Violet  Light  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction,  Hatehability,  and  Fertility  of  the 
Egg,”  and  published  with  the  permission 
of  the  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Madison. 
The  value  of  this  work  done  at  Madison 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
similar  results  have  been  secured  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  experiment  consisted  of  four 
groups  of  White  Leghorn  hens  (12  in  a 
lot)  kept  in  the  attic  of  the  poultry 
building  at  the  university.  There  ■were 
windows  in  this  attic,  but  they  were  kept 
closed  so  that  no  direct  light  could  enter 
any  of  the  pens.  Common  electric  lights 
were  turned  on  during  the  daytime,  while 
at  night  all  pens  were  dark.  The  floors 
were  covered  with  pine  shavings.  The 
usual  Winter  laying  ration  was  fed  to  all 
pens,  and  the  birds  were  allowed  all  the 
skimmed  milk  they  would  drink  besides. 
Oyster  shells  were  always  before  the  birds 
in  hoppers  and  germinated  oats  were  also 
fed  daily.  About  one-half  of  tlie  ration 
consisted  of  scratch  grains  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  two-tliirds  whole  yellow 
corn  and  one-third  whole  wheat.  A  male 
bird  was  placed  in  each  of  the  first  three 
pens  and  rotated  so  that  each  male  would 
stay  21  hours  in  each  pen,  but  these  males 
were  not  exposed  to  ultra  violet  light, 
while  in  pen  1  the  made  bird  only  was 
irradiated  for  10  minutes  each  day.  Here 
is  the  way  the  four  pens  were  lined  up : 

Pen  1.  Basal  ration  plus  10  minutes 
ultra-violet  light  per  day.  Male  bird  not 
irradiated. 

Pen  2.  Basal  ration.  Male  bird  not 
irradiated. 

Pen  3.  Basal  ration  plus  five  parts  of 
dried  pork  liver.  Male  bird  not  irradi¬ 
ated. 

Pen  4.  Basal  ration  only.  Male  bird 
irradiated  10  minutes  daily.  Tlie  ultra¬ 
violet  light  used  was  produced  by  a 
quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp  and  the  birds 
were  irradiated  at  a  distance  of  practi¬ 
cally  30  inches. 

Records  were  kept  of  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  birds  had  been  treated  for 
four  weeks,  beginning  on  February  first. 
As  may  be  surmised  by  practical  poultry- 
men,  the  birds  which  were  kept  in  this 
artificial  environment  did  not  produce 
many  eggs — neither  did  they  hatch  well, 
except  in  the  ease  of  group  one,  the  pen 
which  received  the  ultra-violet  light.  This 
pen  of  12  birds  averaged  50  percent  pro¬ 
duction  straight  for  five  months,  which 
compared  with  14  percent  for  pen  two, 
and  between  15  percent  and  16  percent 
for  pens  three  and  four  up  to  the  middle 
of  April,  when  cod  liver  oil  was  added  to 
the  ration  for  pen  three  with  the  result 
that  egg  production  increased  to  26  per¬ 
cent  during  the  next  76  days  for  this  pen. 

During  the  first  half  of  April,  only  20 
eggs  were  laid  by  pen  four  and  four  of 
the  birds  had  died  up  to  this  time,  while 
three  birds  had  died  in  pen  three,  appar¬ 
ently  all  suffering  from  rickets.  The  re¬ 
maining  eight  birds  in  pen  four  were 
therefore  in  very  poor  condition  on  April 
15,  when  it  was  decided  to  supplement 
the  ration  with  ultra-violet  light,  with 
the  result  that  the  birds  regained  their 
health  in  a  very  few  days  and-  made  a 
record  of  64  percent  production  for  the 
next  76  days  from  April  15  to  June  30. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  with  pens 
three  and  four  shows  an  actual  difference 
in  egg  production  of  38  percent  in  favor 
of  ultra-violet  light  over  cod  liver  oil  as 
a  supplement  to  the  regular  laying  ration. 
Group  four,  where  the  male  bird  only  was 
irradiated  showed  slightly  better  fertility 
and  hatehability  than  pens  two  and  three. 
The  addition  of  dried  pork  liver  to  this 
ration  had  no  influence  on  the  hatcha- 
bility  or  fertility  of  tlie  eggs  produced. 
Fertility  was  slightly  better  in  pen  one 
than  in  the  other  lots,  but  the  differences 
were  slight  as  compared  to  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  hatehability  of 
produced  under  irradiation.  In  the  irra¬ 
diated  group  hatehability  was  sustained 
and  possibly  improved  as  the  experiment 
progressed.  The  figures  show  that  the 
hatehability  of  the  eggs  from  the  irra¬ 
diated  liens  the  last  of  May,  five  months 
after  the  experiment  started,  was  66 
percent  as  compared  with  61  percent  in 
February.  With  the  noil-irradiated  hens 
the  hatehability  of  the  eggs  had  gradually 
receded.  In  February  it  was.  approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  in  the  lion-irradiated 
groups,  but  by  the  end  of  April,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  single 
chick  out  of  the  shell.  c.  s.  greene. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


End  of  20th  week  at  STORRS 
Average  for  all  pens  is  626  eggs. 
Our  Reds  have  laid  849  eggs; 
Our  Leghorns  have  laid  874  eggs. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  .chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 

—  SEASON 

1927  —  100 

OR  MORE 

» 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I. 

Barred 

White 

Leghorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

To  May  14  . 

.  .$22.00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

Week  of  May  16 . 

.  .  .  20.00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  May  23  . 

.  ..  18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

Week  of  May  30  . 

.  .  .  16.00 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  June  6 . 

.  ..  14,00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  . . 

.  ,  .  12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at  maturity, 
you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All 
breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines, 
are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhoea  infection.  So  the  chicks  are  healthy 
and  husky,  will  earn  pood  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Haby  Chick  Association 


INdiaiwgaD 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

AND 

PULLETS 


VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 


INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate.  Hogan 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  I2V2C.  each  and  up.  Big  discounts  on  orders  placed  now  for  early 
Spring  deliveries. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux. 


Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers,  Feeders,  Fountains 
and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

..  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

SEh  Established  1887  BANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GLASER’S  PURE  BREEDS 

America’s  Leading  and  Finest  Strains 

Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
Tanered  and  Wycoff  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully 
bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  production.  You  can’t  buy 
better;  Sheppard’s  “Famous”  Laying  Anconas  and 
Everylay  Brown  Leghorns,  at  $13  per  100;  $62.50  for 
500  and  $120  for  1,000; 

Thompson’s  “Singlet”  and  Holterman's  “Aristocrat” 

Barred  Bocks,  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  (also  White  Rocks),  $15  for  100.  S72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1.000. 

Finest  Quality  S.  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16  for  100;  $77.50  for 
500  and  $150  for  1,000.  Partridge  Plymouth  Bocks  at  $16,  100;  $77.50  for  500;  $150  for  1,000. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  at  $12  a  hundred.  Assorted  Light  Breeds  at  $9  a  hundred. 

These  Chicks  should  win  in  the  fall  and  winter  shows  for  you  and  prove  wonderful  layers. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association. 

Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Company. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  four-color  descriptive  literature.  Our 
Flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES  GEO.  Ijt^GLASra,  Mgr. 


McCOMB,  OHIO 


mm  8  Ifiy  R  Will  make  you  money  be- 

.  iWl  Q  aY  EfL  J  H  8  ink  cause  they  are  hatched  from 

B  %  ■  ■  ■  * W  flocks  that  have  been  care¬ 

fully  bred  and  eulled  for  health  type  and  egg  production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such 
leading  strains  as  Fisliels,  Thompsons,  Tanered,  Barron,  Wyekoff. 

100#  live  arrival.  Postpaid  prices.  50  100  500 

White  &  lirowii  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mixed . *6.35  *13.00  *57.50 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  7.35  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  7.75  15.00  73.50 

Order  Direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Reference— Peoples  Bank 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  75  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 
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Proved  by  Actual  Feeding  Tests 


The  only  Vitamin  tests  recognized  as  valid  by  the  U.  S. 

Pharmacopoeia,  are  the  biological  or  feeding  tests.  Mar- 

den’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  certified  to  have  been  twice  tested— once  for  Vitamin  A 
and  again  for  Vitamin  B.  Each  test  is  an  actual  feeding  test  made  by  a  relia¬ 
ble  authority.  Samples  are  drawn  from  bulk  oil,  assuring  that  every  ship¬ 
ment  bearing  the  same  control  number  will  be  exactly  like  Sample. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with.  Harden’s  Certified  Oil,  order  direct 
at  following  prices :  1  gal.  can  §2.40;  5  gal.  can,  $9.50;  10  gal.  can,  $17.50;  30  gal. 
bbl.,  $45.00;  55  gal.  bbl.,  $82.50. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  helpful  Booklet. 


"Wilrl  515  Columbia  St.,  Somerville, Mass. 

IViaraen-W  lia  l^orp.  215  West  Ohio  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

GAS-PROOF  SELF-REGULATING  DEPENDABLE 

In  a  Class  by  Itself 
Built  strictly  high-grade  and 
guaranteed.  It  spreads  the 
heat  evenly,  keeping  chicks 
warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 
The  New  Giant  Size  with  59  inch 
deflector  is  the  last  word  in  a 
mammoth  brooder. 

Our  improved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  brood¬ 
er.  It  catches  condensation 
above  roof  and  keeps  flues 
open  for  good  draft.  Can  be 
used  with  any  make  of  brood¬ 
er  having  3  inch  or  4  inch 
smoke  pipe. 


Write  for  complete  catalog.  GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 


UNITED 


BROODER  COMPANY  301  ?ISnTnnjave 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  haying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popularity  in  over  25  Laying  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers’ 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  one  year,  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  113  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averages  above  200  eggs. 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laying 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

should  be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER  our  supply  is  limited.  Wo 
are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WINTER  LAYERS.  That's  what 
our  over  38  years  of  Careful  Selection,  Trapnesting:  and  Pedigrreeing:  for  EGGS  has  done. 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 


Huber's  Reliable  chicks 


Out*  1  ftfL  Yoqv  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
v/Ul  lOlii  I  vd.i  jor  egg  production  and  quality 


If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years,  uur 

reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  wui 
be  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  higrhest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at 
eligrhtly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 
Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Miuorcas 
Wh.  Wvandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Giants  - 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  ------ 

Assorted  (odds  and  ends)  mixed  chicks  - 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$  6.76 

$12.00 

$  68.00 

sill) 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.50 

130 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.00 

140 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.60 

6.25 

11.50 

57.50 

116 

3.00 

6.00 

9.50 

47.50 

9b 

BOX  2 

GIBSONBTTRG,  OHIO 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Here’s  a  real  value — Illinois  Accredited  Chicks — every  breeder  approved  by  official 
State  Inspectors.  Our  heavy  laying  strains  Will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

Postpaid  Prices  on—  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $37.50  $60.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00  15.00  43.50  70.00  135.00 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.50  16.00  46.50  75.00  145.00 

White  Wyandottes . 9.00  17.00  49.50  80.00  155.00 

White  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  9.50  18.00  52.50  85.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 10.00  19.00  55.50  90.00  175.00 

Assorted  chicks.  $12  for  100;  all  heavies,  $14.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Ref: 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  _  ..  . 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69  GIBSON  CITY,  ILL. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong.  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
From  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  .  _  _ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 


Prices —  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75 

English  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  . . .  f.2o 

Sliver  or  White  Wyandottes  . .  . .  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . - .  4.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . ’ .  " 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  . . . ••••••>. 25 

NEW  CHICK  IDEA  FREE.  Tells  in  detail  about  “Sturdy  Built’  chicks, 
immediately  upon  request— write  for  it.  FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY, 


Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  stock  rigidly  selected  by  Judge  Weaver  for  health, 
vigor,  heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 
If  these  things  count — order  “Sturdy  Built”  chicks. 


50 

$7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 
6.00 


100 

$13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 

11.00 

Rich 


300 
$38.00 
38.00 
44.00 
44.00 
47.00 
47.00 
35.00 
32.00 


500 

$61.75 

61.75 

71.25 

71.25 
76.00 
76.00 
56.00 

52.25 


with  poultry  pointers! 


1000 

$118.00 

118.00 

138.00 

138.00 

150.00 

150.00 

105.00 

100.00 

Mailed 


Lock  Box  509,  LANCASTER,  OHIO. 


Poultry  Forced  with  Lights 

Quite  a  number  of  poultry-keepers  do 
not  keep  their  “yearlings”  over,  but 
“force”  them  with  lights,  and  feed,  and 
as  soon  as  they  start  molting  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall,  sell  them  and  then  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  Spring  pullets. 
Others  keep  the  yearlings  over  and  only 
put  lights  on  them  the  second  year  (and 
none  on  the  pullets),  and  sell  them  when 
they  start  molting  in  the  Summer.  Each 
one  claims  his  is  the  better,  or  more 
profitable  way.  Which,  in  your  opinion, 
is  preferable?  mrs.  l.  o. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  complicated  question  to  an¬ 
swer  because  Mrs.  L.  O.  does  not  tell 
what  kind  of  birds  she  has  in  mind  or 
what  she  is  keeping  them  for.  If  she 
wants  market  eggs  and  is  keeping  Leg¬ 
horns  she  will  probably  make  more 
to  keep  about  half  of  her  flock  over  the 
second  season,  that  is  if  she  knows  how 
to  cull  them  so  as  to  keep  the  better  half. 
If  hatching  eggs  are  wanted  by  all  means 
keep  the  best  of  them  for  the  second 
year.  With  the  heavy  breeds  on  a  market 
egg  basis  I  doubt  if  it  pays  to  keep  over 
many  birds.  For  breeding  it  is  just  as 
important  to  keep  old  hens  for  breeders. 
I  have  used  lights  for  three  years,  hut 
never  used  them  to  force  birds.  She  uses 
the  term  “force”  as  applied  to  lights,  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  unless  one  is  going  to  sell  the  birds  in 
the  Spring.  A  12-liour  day  is  not  forc¬ 
ing  ;  it  keeps  the  birds  in  better  flesh  and 
they  make  stronger  breeders  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  quite  a  group  of  poultrymen 
in  one  locality  in  this  State  who  make  a 
regular  practice  of  buying  chicks  in  the 
Spring,  selling  the  cockerels  as  soon  as 
possible  for  broilers  and  putting  lights  on 
the  pullets  early  in  the  Fall.  They  keep 
the  lights  going  as  long  as  they  can  and 
not  throw  the  birds  off  condition  too 
much  and  get  a  large  egg  yield  until  the 
Jewish  holidays  of  Spring,  when  the 
whole  flock  is  sold,  the  houses  cleaned  and 
disinfected  and  a  new  lot  of  chicks  bought 
and  put  in  ready  for  another  year.  This 
is  a  regular  factory  basis,  and  seems  to 
pay  them  fairly  well.  They  hit  the  high 
egg  market  and  dodge  the  mortality  that 
always  comes  with  the  hot  weather.  With¬ 
out  knowing  all  of  the  conditions  I  would 
not  attempt  to  say  what  way  is  best 
with  poultry  for  anything.  Probably  I 
would  have  to  change  my  mind  within  a 
year  if  I  did,  as  we  are  moving  so  rap¬ 
idly  now  that  what  is  right  today  is 


Brooder 

Made  for  $4“ 

For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
of  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  Huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  will  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  will  burn 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
orooder  heater  today ;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
I.  Putnam,  Route  ^61f-H,  Elmira,  N.  F. 


BUY  GHtCKS 

FROM  A  FOULTRYMAD1 

And  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
that  will  lay  NEXT  FALL  EGGS  that  will 
grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 


UTILITY  25  50  *oo  soo  looo 

chicks  $4  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

SPECIAL  25  50  400  500  lOOO 

matings  $5  $9.50  $18  $87.50  $170 


latches  Every  Wednesday.  Full  Count.  Parcel 
Post  Paid.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  «n  8  week  eld  Pullets. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 


ARVIS 

POULTRY  FARM 


only  a  has-been  tomorrow,  eben  wood. 
Massachusetts. 


Hens  Lay  Small  Eggs 

Can  you  give  any  reason  for  liens  lay¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  small  eggs? 
About  275  R.  I.  Red  hens  and  20  males 
eat  about  16  qts.  wheat  at  7  A.  M.,  12 
qts.  scalded  oats  at  11  A.  M.,  and  18  qts. 
corn  at  4  P.  M.,  but  frequently  they  do 
not  finish  up  the  corn.  They  have  oyster 
shell  and  dry  mash  always  and  eat  a 
large  amount  of  warm  wet  mash  in  the 
morning.  Do  you  think  they  get  too 
much  masli?  They  started  laying  well 
in  November  and  now  lay  160  to  175  eggs 
a  day,  but  many  are  too  small  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Other  years  we  had 
large  eggs.  I  get  my  breeders  by  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  each  year  from  the  best  breeders. 
Do  you  think  I  have  changed  the  stock 
too  often?  I  frequently  have  one  get 
sick  but  no  epidemic.  They  have  had 
considerable  leg  weakness  but  I  cannot 
find  a  trace  of  worms.  A.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  size  of  the  eggs  is  not  a  matter  of 
feeding  but  of  the  age  and  inherited  ten¬ 
dency  to  lay  large  or  small  eggs.  Like 
other  characters,  the  tendency  to  lay  large 
eggs  may  be  built  up  by  selection  in  breed¬ 
ing,  using  eggs  for  hatching  from  hens 
that  lay  larger  eggs.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  pullets  do  not  lay  as  large 
eggs  as  old  fowls  and  that  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  fowls  vary  in  this  respect.  It 
is  not  likely  that  you  will  develop  a  strain 
of  R.  I.  Reds  that  will  lay  as  large  eggs 
as  the  Minorcas  do. 

Why  change  stock  so  often?  You  can¬ 
not  build  up  a  strain  of  any  kind  by  con¬ 
stantly  introducing  new  blood  or  pur¬ 
chasing  from  different  breeders.  By  con¬ 
tinually  selecting  the  best  from  your  own 
flock,  paying  attention  to  all  those  iooints 
that  you  wish  to  preserve  and  increase  in 
the  progeny,  you  may  develop  your  own 
strain  of  birds  and,  if  you  are  careful 
and  skillful  enough,  you  may  make  it  a 
very  superior  one. 


Box  R 


BERLIN.  MD. 


\ rtTTAMY  Valley  Chicks 


The  bigr  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  $cot  them.  From  pure  bred,  hl*fb 
esrer  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  He  ship  0,  O.  D. 


%  Prices  on 

25 

60 

100 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$1  2.50 

Burred  Kooks,  K.  1.  Reds  ... 

4  25 

7.75 

1  4.50 

White  Kooks.  White  Wyandottes 

4.75 

8.75 

1  6  SO 

broiler  Chicks  -  ------ 

3.00 

5  50 

1  0.00 

Catalog:  griving  full  particulars  and  prices' 
request.  Write  now. 

on  larger  lots  free  on 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  liasn  high 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  'Fancied  Wh.  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Grown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks&  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
600  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free 
For  a  sale  place  In  tniy  from  write  Seidelton  Farnis.WashiiigtonvIHe.  Pa 


SMASHED  PRICES! 

Ol  der  May  Chicks  Now— Quality  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  Leghorns  12o,  Redsl4e,  Rocks  14o,  Wyandottes  16c, 
Mixed  Eure  Breeds  lie.  Real  buys— Order  now.  Circ.  free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3,  Telford,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  woek  s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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All  Sorts 


Preventing  Rope  Kinking 

I  have  read  several  articles  about  how 
to  keep  a  horsefork  rope  from  twisting 
and  kinking. 

If  a  horsefork  rope  is  strung  so  that 
it  is  free  from  kinks,  the  empty  fork  can 
be  drawn  up  into  the  car,  and  the  rope 
will  not  kink  as  it  goes  into  the  car. 
Then  if  the  driver  of  the  Warn  will  follow 
the  method  given  in  drawing.  No.  1  he 
will  not  be  troubled  with  a  kinky  rope ; 
unless  the  rope  in  time  gets  twisted.  Any¬ 
one’  that  drives  as  shown  in  drawing 
No.  >2  or  No.  3  will  surely  have  a  twisted 
and  kinked  rope.  J.  W.  V. 

Vermont.  ' 

I  read  your  reply  to  W.  J.  P.  in  regard 
to  preventing  horse-fork  rope  from  twist¬ 
ing.  Having  tried  some  of  the  methods 
suggested,  and  not  liking  any  of  them, 
yyould  like  to  give  mine,  as  both  of  them 
are  absolutely  reliable.  If  I  need  the 
rope  for  immediate  use,  I  tie  ends  to  some 
telephone  poles  or  trees,  as  taut  as  pos¬ 


ered  beds  in  my  narrative,  there  is  a  simi¬ 
larity,  in  that  we  are  both  relating  ex¬ 
periences  we  would  not  like  to  live  over 
again.  The  Winter  I  was  14,  my  em¬ 
ployer  thought  me  too  light  to  team  logs 
off  one  of  those  Pennsylvania  hills  to  the 
mills,  so  he  gave  me,  very  kindly,  one  of 
those  go-home-and-stay-till-Spring  no¬ 
tices.  The  previous  year  my  father  had 
bought  one  of  those  old  cut-over  farms. 
The  buildings  were  an  old  log'  cabin,  the 
original  lumber  shanty  with  a  few  addi¬ 
tions,  a  cave  for  potatoes  and  roots,  and 
a  spring-house  near  the  kitchen  door,  all 
of  which  were  to  my  father,  mother,  five 
brothers  and  me,  what  many  poets  call 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  “home.”  The 
farm  was  located  at  the  top  of  another 
of  Pennsylvania’s  hills.  At  the  base  of 
this  hill,  or  more  appropriately  called 
“mountain,”  was  located  a  fine  village, 
where  my  father  had  a  market  for  stove 
wood.  The  income  from  this  source  was 
just  about  enough  to  cover  living  expenses 
and  pay  the  taxes,  so  my  earnings  were 
the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  the 


sible,  Then  take  horses  or  tractor,  hitch 
to  center  of  rope  and  give  three  to  four 
pulls  sideways.  The  other  way  is  to  put 
in  new  rope  after  I  finish  haying.  Tieing 
one  end  to  pulley  at  the  floor  at  right 
distance  so  my  six-tine  gx-apple  hook 
hangs  nearly  to  barn  floor.  I  make  sure 
the  ropes  are  not  twisted  from  car  down 
to  fork.  I  have  tried  different  size  rope 
buff  like  %  in.  manila  very  much  the  best, 
as  it  works  nicely  in  pulleys,  and  with 
good  care  will  last  a  number  of  years ; 
alko  .stout  enough  for  tractor.  w.  g.  p. 

iLee,^  Mass. 

W.  J.  P.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  asks  on  page 
78  .how  to  prevent  rope  from  twisting.  I 
will -give  my  experience,  and  perhaps  it 
may  help  him  out.  Several  years  ago  I 
ordered  a  new  rope  for  my  hay  carrier 
from  a  cordage  company  in  a  distant 
city.  The  rope  was  shipped  all  right,  but 
was  lost  in  transit.  The  company  ‘  sent 
out  a  tracer  and  at  last  a  rope  arrived 
packed  in  a  barrel,  and  when  I  unpacked 
it  I  found  there  were  220  ft.  of  114  in. 
ropp.  I  had  ordered  150  ft.  of  %  in. 
rope.  I  had  hay  all  ready  to  haul,  so  I 
cut  off  the  extra  length  and  threaded  the 
hay  carrier  with  the  rope ;  the  barn  was 
quite  high,  and  the  track  was  about  30  ft. 
above  the  load.  As  soon  as  the  team 
started  that  rope  began  to  twist  the  worst 
of  any  rope  I  ever  saw.  I  took  it  out 
and  threaded  it  from  the  other  end,  and 
if  anything  it  twisted  more  than  at  first. 
I  then  took  it  out  and  whipped  the  ends 
well  with  egg  crate  wire  to  prevent  it 
from  fraying  out,  and  tied  one  end  to  the 
hay  wagon  and  let  it  drag  on  the  ground 
to  the  hay  field,  which  was  nearly  half 
mile  away.  It  dragged  around  the  gate 
post  when  we  went  into  the  field,  and  also 
around  a  tree  that  was  standing  in  the 
field.  I  then  changed  ends  and  dragged 
it  back  to  the  barn,  then  threaded  it  up, 
and  it  worked  all  right  and  did  not  bother 
any  afterwards.  8.  K. 

New  York. 

Buy  a  4-ft.  chain  3/16  or  %  in.  thick, 
half  twisted,  electric  welded.  Cut  it  in 
half  and  put  a  swivel  in,  and  then  weld 
it  again.  One  end  attached  to  the  car 
and  the  other  end  (same  chain)  con¬ 
nected  to  the  rope  by  sewing  together  the 
rope  and  chain  by  wire,  without  making 
any  knots.  The  pulley  that  holds  the 
fork  must  be  used  with  a  swivel.  When 
the  horse  is  in  use  go  up  and  back  on 
the  same  side,  which  protects  the  rope 
from  twisting  and  from  being  cut  by  the 
sharp  shoes  of  the  horse.  If  you  do  this, 
I’m  sure  you  won’t  have  any  trouble. 

New  York.  J.  a.  m. 


Hardships  of  the  Past 

For  years  with  much  interest,  I  have 
read  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  Many  times 
they  have  fired  me  up  if  not  off,  until 
this  time  I  cannot  resist  exploding.  At 
first,  I  thought  you  were  just  one  of 
those  “educated  farm  paper  story-writers” 
of  whom  I  was  suspicious,  because  I 
thought  you  would  divert  the  attention  of 
the  fanner  from  other  than  his  agricul¬ 
tural  duties.  This  was  not  true  in  the 
case  of  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

When  you  go  back  to  the  snow-covered 
beds  in  the  lumber  shack,  it  reminds  me 
of  one  of  my  experiences  of  earlier  years. 
While  there  is  nothing  about  snow-cov¬ 


mortgage.  Now,  the  mortgage-lifter  was, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  out  of  a  job. 

My  father  had  been  delivering  wood 
with  one  horse  and  a  wagon.  However, 
with  the  snow  and  I  both  arriving  on  the 
scene  at  about  the  same  time,  something 
different  had  to  be  done,  and  at  once. 
April  _  was  approaching  rapidly,  bringing 
with  it  interest  day.  Father  had  a  pair 
of  two-year-old  Durham  bulls  that  were 
broken  to  do  many  farm  and  woods  jobs, 
but  had  never  been  driven  on  the  road. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  for  me  to 
show  to  the  world  how  handy  I  could 
be  with  a  team  of  Durham  bulls.  I  made 
the  proposition  to  father  and  my  younger 
brothers  that,  if  they  would  make  me  a 
sled  that  would  carry  one  and  one-half 
cords  of  wood,  I  could  deliver  two  loads 
to  the  village  in  a  day,  which  would  be 
all  they  could  skid  and  get  ready,  with  one 
horse.  Mother  protested  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  me  to  try  to  go  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  “those  calves”  and  that  big  load 
of  wood.  As  necessity  was  on  my  side 
of  the  argument,  I  won. 

Father  helped  me  place  the  load  and 
the  boys  went  with  me  past  the  pasture 
gates  to  help  me  keep  my  team  in  the 
sled  road,  that  they  might  not  get  the 
best  of  me  at  that  point.  I  had  only  one 
line,  a  rope  around  Duke’s  horns,  as  he 
was  the  smaller  and  more  nervous  of  the 
pair.  _  Away  we  went  through  the  snow, 
at  a  lively  pace.  It  was  about  a  mile  to 
the  top  of  the  big  hill,  so  I  thought  it  best 
to  “wind”  them  and  get  them  under  con-, 
trol  before  I  had  to  place  my  chain-lock. 
This  was  a  piece  of  old  ox  chain.  The 
scheme  was  to  place  this  on  the  snow, 
drive  about  one-third  over  it,  bring  it  up 
around  the  sled-runner,  on  top  of  the 
rave,  slip  one  link  through  another  and 
secure  by  slipping  a  gudgeon  through 
the  link.  While  doing  this,  I  lay  over 
the  side  of  my  load,  working  with  one 
hand  and  holding  the  rope  attached  to 
Duke’s  head,  with  the  other.  I  kept  talk¬ 
ing  to  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  keep  him 
quiet  until  I  could,  get  the  lock  adjusted. 
At  just  the  right  instant  (or  possibly  it 
should  be  called  the  wrong  instant)  he 
gave  a  start  and  the  lock  chain  caught 
the  ice  and  my  hand  with  it.  With  that 
heavy  chain  cutting  the  ice,  together 
with  the  jerking  of  the  sled,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  get  those  oxen  stopped 
or  to  get  my  hand  free.  Every  minute 
was  taking  us  nearer  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  there  was  a  bridge.  When  they 
ran  up  this  grade  and  stopped,  with  my 
pulling  the  rope  and  talking  to  them,  I 
persuaded  them  to  back  down  the  incline, 
which  released  the  chain  and  incidentally 
my  hand.  After  jumping  around  and 
petting  my  team  for  a  time  I  got  warmed 
up  enough  to  deliver  my  load.  I  believe 
to  this  day  that  was  the  coldest  morning 
I  ever  saw. 

Long  live  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
man  !  May  he  continue  to  advance  the 
cause  of  his  fellow  man  ! 

New  York.  e.  e.  callahan. 


Defective  Eyes  and  Auto 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article 
headed  “The  Eyes  of  the  Auto  Driv¬ 
er,”  in  which  you  say  you  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  auto  drivers  and  not  give  any¬ 
one  with  defective  eyes  a  license.  Right 
here  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  agree  with 
you ;  not  merely  because  I  have  defective 
eyesight  and  undoubtedly  couldn’t  get  a 


license,  which  I  admit  is  the  case,  but  I 
like  to  see  things  fair  to  all  and  as  near 
justice  as  we  can  get.  On  my  own  ac¬ 
count  at  present  at  least  it  would  make 
no  difference,  as  I  haven’t  any  car  and 
need  no  license,  but  I  think  the  average 
person  with  defective  eyesight  realizes 
the  fact  and  drives  accordingly.  I  have 
owned  cars  and  driven  my  own  and  other 
people’s  ears  thousands  of  miles  without 
so  much  as  hurting  a  chicken  until  the 
•ninth  of  last  December  when  a  man  who 
apparently  at  least  had  perfect  eyesight 
came  down  a  big  hill  at  the  rate  of  50 
or  60  miles  an  hour  with  a  big  load  of 
baled  hay,  on  a  narrow  road,  and  side- 
swiped  me  before  I  could  get  across  the 
ditch,  smashing  my  car  and  seriously  in¬ 
juring  me,  and  then  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  me  because  I  hadn’t  got  behind 
a  tree  so  he  couldn’t  hit  me.  When  the 
dust  settled  he  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  my  little  car,  or  the  remains 
of  it,  was  clear  across  the  ditch.  His 
truck  whs  .  not  insured,  and  he  was  not 
worth  a  nickel,  so  I  had  to  get  over  my 
bruises  the  best  way  I  could  and  set  the 
price  of  my  car  down  to  profit  and  loss. 

Now  *  Commissioner  Harnett’s  law 
would  deprive  me  of  the  right  to  drive, 
while  1 1  can  prove  beyond  every  chance 
of  doubt  that  I  am  a  careful  driver, 
enough  so  that  any  of  my  neighbors  are 
perfectly  willing  to  let  me  drive  their 
cars,  and  this  reckless  fool  can  keep  on 
racing  up  and  down  the  road  in  his  high 
speed  truck  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  or 
more  as  long  as  he  can  manage  to  get 
money  enough  to  fix  it  up  after  his 
wrecks. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
same  kind  I  could  mention.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  this  one  in  particular  because  I 
am  naturally  most  interested  in  it.  Just 
because  a  person  has  the  ill  fortune  to 
have  poor  eyes  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  deprived  of  what  few  pleasures 
he  can  have  in  this  life,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  in  that  particular  case  he  is 
a  dangerous  person  to  have  on  the  road. 
It  seems  to  me  that  people  with  perfect 
eyes  have  enough  the  advantage  of  us 
who  haven’t  as  it  is,  without  depriving 
us  of  what  pleasures  we  can  have,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
no  more  dangerous,  to  put  it  very  mildly, 
than  the  reckless  fools  who  can  see. 

Next  they  will  want  to  put  us  on  a 
deserted  island  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
I  don’t  know  but  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
go  if  they  would  leave  me  alone  and  let 
me  do  as  I  wanted  to  when  I  got  there. 

New  York.  .  eaklw.  calk. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  be  the  last  to 
stand  for  any  injustice  in  this  matter  of 
a  car  license.'  We  must  remember  that 
the  public  have  some  rights  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  cities  there  are  already 
too  many  cars  on  the  road.  Try  to  drive 
near  one  of  the  ocean  beaches  in  New 
Jersey  some  Sunday  afternoon  and  see 
what  you  find  !  You  will  quickly  see  the 
absolute  need  of  some  restriction.  It  is 
said  that  each  year  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  killed  in  auto  accidents  is  about  half 
as  large  as  total  deaths  of  Americans  in 
the  Great  War.  With  this  slaughter  there 
evidently  must  be  closer  testing  and  se¬ 
lection  of  drivers.  The  tests  are  usually 
fair,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely,  from 
what  he  says,  that  Mr.  Carr  would  be  re¬ 
jected.  When  there  were  fewer  cars  on 
the  road  no  such  close  scrutiny  was  need¬ 
ed  but  now,  with  the  number  constantly 
increasing,  the  time  has  come  to  cull  the 
list  of  drivers  fairly.  It  will  no  doubt 
cause  trouble  for  some  individuals  but  the 
rule  should  be  “the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,”  and  some  of  us  who 
have  defective  hearing  or  eyesight  should 
be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  619. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  housekeeping  rooms  on 
farm,  all  year,  by  couple,  no  children,  30-40 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
2081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  700  layers,  2,000  chix;  six- 
room  modern  house.  BOX  852,  Sayville,  L.  I., 


$1,000  CASH  buys  54-acre  general  farm,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  near  Poughkeepsie.  -  ROBERT 
SCHWALB,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE,  general  store  and  lunch ;  State  road; 

6-room  house,  one  acre;  good  terms;  9-room 
house,  2  acres,  barn,  fruit,  etc.;  termsp  no 
cards  answered.  O.  SMITH,  Owner,  Botsford, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery  and  tools;  6  horses;  2 
houses,  one  18-room  house;  on  account  of  city 
business  will  give  favorable  terms  to  right 
party.  W.  L.  BENNETT,  State  Line,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y  Ad- 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


PENNA.  extracted  honey; 

$1.80;  5  lbs.,  $1;  clover, 
paid.  J.  F.  WOODRUFF, 


buckwheat,  10  lbs., 
10,  $2;  5,  $1,  post- 
R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon 
prepaid  in  third  zone.  DANIEL  W.  HAYES 
Chester,  Vt.  ‘ 


FOR  SALE — 20  hives  of  bees  in  A-l  shape-  bar¬ 

gain  for  quick  sale.  WM.  SCHADE,  238  N 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


lbs>  clover>  $1-10:  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.7o,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  table  rice,  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
•,™ounds  choice  whole  long  grain  table  rice  per 
100  pounds,  either  the  polished  white  or  the  un- 
polished  brown,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box 
92,  Katy,  Texas. 


$3.00  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept. 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


_  ‘  1  #  Xr  -  u  x/  ,  ID  m  •  •  J  Vy 

per  gal.;  delicious  for  griddle  cakes;  sugar  in 
5  and  10-lb.  pails,  40c  per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zone  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke-  each 
42c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered ;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post'  them  back  and  your  mony  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oregon  prunes,  express  paid,  50  pounds, 
$6.50;  12  V,  pounds,  sample,  $1.90.  KING- 
WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


GRAHAM  Bros.  1-ton  truck,  stake  body,  inclosed 
cab,  New  York  State  license;  bought  new 
less  than  year  ago;  guaranteed  A-l  condition  • 
5  tires  good;  $800.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 


VV  AiN  I  JCjLJ- 


-a  luti-inmit  uuuruing  nome  lor  eight- 
year-old  girl  in  New  York  State  within  50 
miles  of  New  York  City;  board  guaranteed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KOHLER  light  plant  for  sale;  1,500  watt; 

one  year;  $400:  new  service  line  here. 
THUR  DURNS,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


used 

AR- 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  delivered  in  third 
zone;  single  gallons,  $2.75  postpaid  or  five 
single  gallons  $12.50,  express  paid;  please  send 
cash  with  order.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  North 
Underhill,  Vt. 


Sawing  Frozen  Timber 

We  have  been  sawing  out  crate  slats 
from  green  elm  bolts  with  a  30-in.  rip¬ 
saw,  but  have  been  having  trouble  with 
the  sawdust  freezing  and  sticking  to  the 
lumber.  This  not  only  stops  us  sawing 
but  also  heats  the  saw.  This  saw  is  set 
and  would  be  better  if  it  were  swaged. 
Is  it  advisable  to  try  sawing  frozen  lum¬ 
ber  in  cold  weather?  w.  G.  w. 

Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

A  circular  saw  frequently  gives  trouble 
in  frozen  material  and  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome  the  trouble  memtioned  alto¬ 
gether.  The  question  was  referred  to  two 
of  the  leading  saw  companies  and  a  digest 
of  their  replies  follows  : 

The  saw  should  be  swaged,  making  sure 
that  the  points  are  out  full  and  filed  to  a 
good  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  face  of  the 
tooth  should  be  filed  square  across  and 
the  gullets  kept  well  gummed.  If  the  face 
of  the  tooth  is  kept  filed  square  across, 
smooth  and  free  from  nicks,  and  the  gul¬ 
lets  kept  well  rounded,  a  way  is  provided 
for  carrying  away  the  sawdust  without 
its  getting  on  the  side  of  the  saw.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  are  filed  in  the  gullet,  as  this  might 
cause  cracking  by  sawdust  wedging 
into  it. 

The  back  of  the  tooth  should  be  kept 
filed  down  so  that  it  is  below  the  cutting 
edge.  If  left  too  high  it  will  prevent  the 
saw  from  feeding  into  the  material. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  bulletin  on  saw  fitting  that  is  obtain¬ 
able  upon  request.  R.  H.  s. 


Teacher  :  “If  your  father  knew  how 
badly  you  behave  in  school  he  would  ^et 
gray  hairs  from  grief.”  Pupil :  “He 
would  be  jolly  glad  then,  miss ;  he  has  no 
hair  at  all  now.” — Dorfbarbier. 


framing  or  place  cards;  only  10c. 
DUZER,  Gary,  W.  Va. 


R.  VAN 


VERMONT  new  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gal.,  pre¬ 
paid  on  2  gals,  or  more;  remittance  with  or¬ 
der.  F.  F.  WILDER,  Est.,  100  N.  Winooski 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Eureaka  No.  11  one-row,  two-horse, 
one-man  potato  planter  with  double  tube  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment;  used  very  little;  in  perfect 
working  order;  also  Eureka  potato  cutter,  never 
used;  priced  to  sell  quick.  BERT  AUSTIN, 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


ui u i  t;  a 


o  w  t 


$1.25;  gallon,  $2.25;  5-lb.  pail  sugar,  $1.60; 
10-lb.  pail,  $3,  postage  paid  second  zone.  GEO. 
N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1. 00,  Postpaid 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  Writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  too 
far  from  most  of  your  problems  and  dis¬ 
cussions  to  make  your  paper  really  worth 
while,  and  expected  to  drop  it,  but  a  few 
days  ago  the  town  was  invaded  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one  of  their  strong-arm  sales¬ 
men  had.  about  hypnotized  my  wife,  after 
pulling  the  game  of  having  her  draw  a 
free  ticket,  and  it  took  considerable  per¬ 
suasion  on  my  part  to  get  him  out  of  the 
house,  of  course  without  the  contract.  I 
at  once  took  one  of  your  papers,  describ¬ 
ing  their  methods  and  warning  against 
patronizing  them,  to  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  here.  They  published  the  gist  of 
your  remarks,  with  some  of  their  own, 
with  the  result  that  the  city  council  got 
busy,  and  arrested  them  under  a  local 
ordinance  which  had  not  heretofore  been 
invoked.  My  wife,  when  she  came  to,  was 
also  much  relieved  at  escaping  the  inevi¬ 
table  unpleasantness.  I  think  you  have 
earned  your  dollar.  Find  it  enclosed. 

Idaho.  G.  F.  s. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Editor  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  to  know  that  the  department 
is  functioning  so  effectively  in  far-off 
Idaho.  The  prompt  action  taken  by  this 
Idaho  subscriber  might  well  be  emulated 
by  other  communities  where  agents  are 
promoting  a  deceptive  scheme  to  get 
money. 


“Mr.  Necktie  Tyler, 

3026  Locust*  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Dear  Sir :  Some  little  time  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  usual  package  of  cheap,  atro¬ 
cious  neckties,  that  I  would  not  be  found 
dead  with  or  wear  to  a  dogfight.  I  did 
not  order  these  ties.  They  are  at  present 
reposing  in  the  junk  room  in  our  attic, 
and  there  they  will  rem  in  until  you  call 
for  them  or  send  an  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  for  them.  In  case  this  is  not 
convenient  you  may  remit  the  nominal 
charge  of  $1  for  my  time  and  trouble  and 
I  will  mail  you  the  ties. 

“Your  printed  ‘Blind  Man’  literature 
is  very  touching  no  doubt,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  tangible  evidence  that  you  are 
a  faker  and  a  public  nuisance,  as  well  as 
trying  to  sell  cheap  and  inferior  goods  at 
several  times  their  value. 

“What  money  I  have  for  charitable 
purposes  I  intend  to  give  to  causes  that 
I  personally  know  to  be  worthy  and  free 
from  fake  and  graft. 

“That  is  that,  Mr.  Necktie  Tyler.” 

Pennsylvania.  H.  w.  s. 

That’s  the  proper  treatment  of  these 
fakers — and  the  sooner  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  adopts  this  attitude  the  quicker 
the  nuisance  of  sending  out  goods  that 
were  not  ordered  will  be  discontinued. 

I  have  sent  $75  to  H.  W.  Cobb,  the 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  for  300  Light  Brahma 
baby  chicks.  You  will  see  by  enclosed 
letters  from  them  that  I  was  promised 
the  chicks  before  this.  I  wrote  them  a 
week  ago  if  the  chicks  could  not  be 
shipped  by  the  first  of  this  week  to  cancel 
the  order  and  return  my  money.  I  heard 
nothing  from  them.  I  wanted  to  put  the 
chicks  with  some  others,  so  I  do  not  want 
them  coming  along  now.  Will  you  see 
if  you  can  get  my  $75  for  me?  c.  A.  W. 

Vermont. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  securing  any 
refund  from  this  “gyp”  of  the  baby 
chick  industry.  C.  A.  W.  will  no  doubt 
receive  a  shipment  of  chicks  from  some 
distant  point  sometime  in  the  future. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  as 
we  have  many  times  explained,  has  no 
hatchery,  or  any  stock  farm  or  nursery 
worthy  of  being  called  such.  The  adver¬ 
tising  is  deliberately  deceptive  and  we 
openly  charge  Cobb  with  securing  orders 
and  money  under  false  pretenses.  The 
papers  publishing  his  false  advertising 
are  a  party  to  the  deceptive  scheme. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
Franklin  Paint  Company,  8203  Franklin 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  sent  for  %  steel 
barrel  of  roofing  cement  and  they  sent 
me  a  40-gallon  drum  of  it.  I  expected 
16  gallons.  They  have  put  it  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  hands  to  sue  me.  I  did  not  take  it 
out  of  the  freight  office.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Paint  Company’s  dealings.  The  com¬ 
pany  deliberately  omits  from  its  literature 
and  order  blank  the  number  of  gallons 
shipped  as  a  half  barrel  and  invariably 
ships  around  40  gallons  on  a  half  barrel 


order.  We  should  like  to  secure  a  court 
ruling  on  the  deception,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  any  house  resorting  to  such 
schemes  actually  going  into  court  to  col¬ 
lect  on  such  an  order.  Threats  of  law 
suits  are  relied  upon  to  force  settlement. 
Farmers  should  stand  for  their  rights  and 
not  be  imposed  upon  by  such  unfair 
houses. 

Enclosed  is  one  of  a  variety  of  circu¬ 
lars  received  from  the  Barrett  Eyesight 
Institute,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It 
would  be  wonderful,  if  true !  I  under¬ 
stand  you  do  some  investigating.  Could 
you  find  out  whether  this  is  99  percent 
fake  ?  j.  E.  M. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  true  !  Barrett 
Eyesight  Institute  claims  to  restore  per¬ 
fect  vision  without  the  use  of  glasses.  If 
true  all  of  us  would  joyfully  lay  aside 
our  glasses  and  adopt  the  Barrett  plan. 
The  claims  do  not  seem  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  millions  of  people  who  find  it 
necessary  to  wear  glasses,  and  the  best 
scientists  of  the  medical  profession 
searching  for  means  to  preserve  perfect 
vision  and  correct  that  which  is  faulty. 
Eye  specialists  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  claims  of  the  Barrett 
Institute,  the  methods  pursued  are  not 
new,  and  have  been  discarded  as  without 
material  value  by  the  best  eye  students 
and  authorities.  Urbane  L.  Barrett  does 
not  claim  in  his  literature  to  be  a  doctor, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  an  eye  specialist, 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
directories  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
claims  of  this  so-called  institute  can 
therefore  only  logically  result  in  raising 
a  false  hope  in  those  who  have  defective 
eyesight  and  incidentally  separate  them 
from  a  certain  amount  of  money — in  the 
event  that  he  or  she  decides  to  test  the 
claims  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  directed  W.  R.  Max¬ 
well,  trading  as  International  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  discontinue  cer¬ 
tain  unfair  business  practices. 

According  to  the  commission’s  findings, 
Maxwell,  since  March,  1923,  has  been 
engaged  in  selling,  through  agents  direct¬ 
ly  to  purchasers,  a  set  of  books  in  10 
volumes  entitled  “International  Reference 
Work.”  These  books  are  bought  by  Max¬ 
well  from  B.  P.  Holst,  of  Boone,  Iowa, 
who  does  business  as  Holst  Publishing 
Company  and  who  sells  the  same  work  in 
eight  volumes  as  “The  New  Teachers’  and 
Pupils’  Cyclopedia,”  both  works  being 
published  from  the  same  plates  by  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  printers,  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  title 
pages  and  covers. 

The  respondent,  continues  the  findings, 
represented  himself  as  a  publisher ;  rep¬ 
resented  on  business  stationery  and  in  the 
“International  Reference  Work”  that  he 
maintained  branch  offices  in  various  cities, 
that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  superintendents  of  education  of 
more  than  24  States,  that  the  work  is 
used  by  more  than  300  colleges  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  in  the  public  schools  of 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  work  was  bound  in  “full 
library  buckram”  or  “full  chrome  levant,” 
that  the  price  of  $49  was  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price  and  that  he  operated  the  “In¬ 
ternational  Research  Bureau”  to  answer 
questions  propounded  by  purchasers  of 
the  work,  all  of  which  representations  the 
commission  found  to  be  untrue. 

A  partial  list  of  contributors  and  as¬ 
sistants,  containing  the  names  of  48  per¬ 
sons  with  their  respective  titles  and 
prominent  positions  as  educators' and  au¬ 
thors,  the  commission  found  to  be  untrue, 
as  were  also  fictitious  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  respondent  published 
and  circulated  as  written  by  persons  of 
prominence. 

The  findings  conclude  that  these  mis¬ 
representations  deceived  the  purchasing 
public,  injured  respondent’s  competitors, 
and  constituted  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  commerce. 

The  above  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reveal  the  typical  book 
agency  scheme.  Many  people  have  been 
deceived  by  the  agents  of  this  concern  in¬ 
to  signing  orders  for  these  books.  Some 
of  the  victims  have  complained  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  deception.  Our 
advice  has  been  to  refuse  the  books,  or 
ship  them  back  and  refuse  payment.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  doing  good 
work  in  curbing  the  operation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  promoting  such  frauds.  The  com¬ 
mission’s  order  is  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  practices  and  claims  which  are 
pronounced  untrue. 


Judge  (about  to  sentence  prisoner)  : 
“You  have  a  pleasant  home,  a  good  wife 
and  happy  children?”  Prisoner  hopeful¬ 
ly)  :  “Yes,  yer  honor.”  Judge:  “Well, 
you  won’t  see  them  for  two  months.”— 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


You  PAID 
fora 
Feeding 
Floor 
Last  Year 


Did  You  Qet  It? 

Hogs  fed  on  an  unpaved  lot 
waste  10  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
feed,  say  experienced  feeders. 

A  single  year  of  this  waste  costs 
more  than  a  concrete  feeding 
floor  which  would  prevent  it. 

You  Can  Build  Your 
Own  Feeding  Floor! 

Build  a  concrete  feeding  floor 
NOW  and  let  your  next  year  s 
saving  in  feed  pay  for  it. 

Complete  instructions  are  given  in  “Increasing  Your 
Profit  with  Feeding  Floors.’’  Your  free  copy  is  waiting. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


NATCO 
1-IOU.OW  TILE  SILOS 

ROT-PROOF,  WINDPR00F  PRACTICAIIY 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PRGDFI NG  -COMPANY 

General  Offices:  JFuItoo  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i PA  PAR-M 

NECESSITIES* 


INDIANA.  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Silos  are 
the  recognized  leaders.  They  save  their  cost 
many  times  over  by  providing  better  feed, 
stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  HOOSIER  Wood  Brooders  provide  ideal 
housing  for  chicks.  Scientifically  designed. 
Built  of  staves  2 
inches  thick.  Warm, 
sanitary.  Buynowfor 
low  price  and  fast 
delivery.  Big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  agents. 

HOOSIER 
Bldg.  Tile  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  N  8 

Albany  Indiana  I 


SAVE  HALF 

LYour  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS  fffoU 

BUY  NOW  ~  PAY  LATER 


Made  of 

copper-content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized 

Easy  erection.  Permanent 
and  tight.  No  shrinking  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No 
freeze  troubles.  Secure 
wonderful  booklet  — 
“What  UsersSay.” 

Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest 
you  and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 

242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Makers  of  Metal  Hog  Houses 
—  Brooder  Houses  —  Silos 
—  Cribs  —  Bins  —  Cutters  —  Roughage  Mills. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40* 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

 KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


UTmSI-a  Your  Own  • 
T7  AT  Guarantee* 

Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 
""*l|..lll"*llli.  ,lllll"Hll.,llliril! 


mill'  uiiiiiii 

METAL 


El 


P 


SILO 


Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo. 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  wo 
can  quote  fcctory-to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 

Dept  E  London,  Ohie  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses,  Corn  Cribs,  Grain  Bios 


SAVE  MOl 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing.  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  save  you  fully  lit  the 
uaualcoat.  My  low  factory  prices  end  high  quality  can't  be  beat. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Everything 
guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don't  buy 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog. 
l<14)  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  Over  half  profit.  Write 

O.  P.  MOttOAN,  Mgr.,  352  Grimes  Street,  F4lHHFLI>,  IOWA 
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HONEY  T  11  S  W* IeFet"™ 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young;  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  541,  Medina,  O. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  Souse  in  the  World 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  ;in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  .$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village, 
Thiells,;  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  15,  married  man  on  poultry 
and  general  farm  in  Connecticut;  house  with 
all  improvements  and  furniture  furnished;  farm- 
bred  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2035,  care  Rural 
New-Ycjrker.  _ 

WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  30  cows.  Write 
TOBI  \S  DUNKELBERGER,  Paxinos,  Fa. 


SINGUE  man  for  small  farm;  reliable,  honest, 
good  driver  for  Ford  truck  and  horse;  no  ex¬ 
cessive  smoker;  best  of  home;  state  salary  in 
first  letter.  0.  C.  PRASSE,  Prince  Bay,  S. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  flock  man,  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  have  brooder  experience  and  will¬ 
ing  worker;  good  opening  for  suitable  man.  A. 
C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  work  in  country  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  fruit  and 
other  crops  on  shares.  ADVERTISER.  2058, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  grade  A  dairy  farm; 

work  either  iu  barns  or  on  farm;  wife  hoard 
four  men  at  $30  per  month;  apartment  with  all 
modern  conveniences;  good  wages  and  perma¬ 
nent  position.  BLOSSOM  IIILL  FARMS,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  farm; 

must  be  sober  and  trusty;  $60  per  month  and 
board.  CHAS.  BOWNE,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  milking 
barn;  experience  with  DeLaval  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  references  required.  Apply  CLAP¬ 
BOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Lady  as  working  housekeeper  on 
farm,  also  to  manage  farm  boardinghouse  in 
Summer;  three  adults;  good  home.  A.  A.  COL¬ 
LIER,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  middle-aged,  housekeeper  on  farm; 

good  plain  cook;  all  improvements  in  house. 
HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


AVORKING  foreman,  large  apple  orchard;  com¬ 
petent  operator  and  sprayer;  must  furnish 
best  references;  this  man  must  he  a  hustler 
and  he  will  be  well  paid.  HALLOCK,  Clayton, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Man  and  wife  'with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people;  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa.  _ 

AVOMAN  for  cook,  good  baker,  canning;  private 
family;  all  year  position,  no  laundry;  wages 
$05-  answer  giving  age,  nationality,  religion  and 
experience.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  large  farm; 

about  75  cows  and  milk  route,  also  a  number 
of  apple  trees;  man  must  be  not  over  35  years 
old,  good  experience  in  agriculture,  good  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  if  married,  comfortable  house  will 
he  furnished;  if  satisfactory,  owner  is  willing 
to  pay  good  wages;  must  he  able  to  present  sat¬ 
isfactory  references  and  jjrevious  experience. 
ADVERTISER  2059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Young  man  to  live  with  old  couple 
on  up-State  farm.  ADVERTISER  2075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — General  houseworker,  small  cottage, 
help  with  child  two  years;  $40  month.  MRS. 
CARPENTER,  Box. 275,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40 
to  act  as  uniformed  agents  for  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  New 
York  City;  must  have  general  knowledge  of 
animals  and  their  minor  ailments;  salary  $1,500 
per  year  to  start;  uniforms  furnished.  Address 
F.  E.  CARTIIAY,  Superintendent,  50  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


MAN  and  wife;  man  to  do  farm  and  dairy  work, 
and  wife  to  cook  for  hired  help;  $100  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  1987,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dairyman,  married,  for  small  herd 
of  Jerseys,  on  private  estate;  modern  barn; 
good  buttermaker,  of  clean  habits,  for  Dutchess 
County,.  N.  Y.;  good  bouse  for  small  family;  9 
hour  day;  wages  $90;  apply  with  references. 
ADVERTISER  2074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  man  and  wife  for  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  man  must  have  experience  on  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  woman  to  work  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  couple  to  occupy  room  in  house; 
a  real  job  for  the  right  couple;  up-to-date  farm, 
near  large  city,  all  advantages,  a  real  home. 
BOBAA’IIITE  FARM,  AVilton,  Conn. 


WOMEN,  girls  or  young  men  interested  in  poul¬ 
try,  able  to  handle  chickens  quickly  and  care¬ 
fully  for  trapnest  work  wanted;  state  age  and 
wages  expected  with  full  board.  ADVERTISER 
2073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  for  entire  care  of  20  Jer¬ 
sey  cows;  good  dry-hand  milker  who  under¬ 
stands  feeding;  $65  month.  J.  F.  ERRICKSON, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Alan  for  duck  farm;  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  ARCOLA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  310,  It.  F.  D.  2, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HANDY  man  for  general  work  on  poultry  farm, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  married,  trustworthy 
(American  preferred);  must  drive  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  milk  cow;  good  salary,  improved  living 
house  and  privileges;  jiosition  permanent;  ref¬ 
erence  required.  ADA’ERTISER  2077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  50-acre  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  careful  with 
horses.  Address  C.  E.  FELLOAVS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
for  general  farm  work  on  dairy  farm;  state 
wages.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Young  man,  Protestant,  farm  raised, 
to  help  on  poultry  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk; 
good  home,  steady  job  right  man;  give  age, 
nationality,  wages  expected  first  letter.  WM. 
II.  IIEARSFIELD,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Man  to  help  in  butcher  business  and 
light  farm  work  from  •about  June  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1;  must  be  healthy.  LESTER  C.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Coclieeton,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Capable  woman,  neat,  refined,  good 
cook,  for  attractive  wayside  tourists’  house 
in  Connecticut;  maximum  capacity  six  guests. 
ADA’ERTISER  2080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Two  single  men,  teamster  and  gen¬ 
eral  helper  on  vegetable  farm;  wages  $55, 
good  board  and  room.  AV.  B.  STARK,  Mohegan 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on  farm; 

the  man  mostly  about  grounds  and  garden 
and  the  woman  to  help  part  time  in  the  house; 
owner  has  small  family;  permanent  employment 
for  reliable  satisfactory  help.  ADA'ERTISER 
2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOOD  choppers  at  $3.50  per  cord;  location  20 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
2089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Good  farmer  to  run  a  good  and  well- 
stocked  farm  on  shares;  good  opportunity  for 
right  man.  A.  DeVOE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


A  YOUNG  Protestant  girl  for  light  general 
housework,  apartment,  two  adults,  no  wash¬ 
ing  or  heavy  cleaning;  $45  month.  Address 
MRS.  J.  E.  WELLS,  210  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City. 


AVANTED — Two  girls  or  women  for  housework, 
not  of  ordinary  servant  class,  no  cooking,  fam¬ 
ily  of  two;  all  year  positions,  good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  Write  BOX  56,  Commaek, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-bred,  clean-cut,  young  man  of 
good  character  to  drive  team  and  do  general 
farm  work;  permanent;  state  wages.  R. 
IIEZEL,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  do  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  a  country  estate;  must  have  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2082,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Milker  for  certified  dairy;  one  for 
twice,  and  one  for  three-time  milking;  wages 
$60  and  $70,  board  and  room.  ASH  GROA'E 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

- - - - 

AVANTED — A  woman,  good  character,  general 
houseworker  and  excellent  cook;  used  to  farm 
life,  as  position  offered  is  on  modern  farm;  in 
reply  give  experience  and  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADA'ERTISER  2086,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


AVANTED — A  woman  to  act  as  housekeeper, 
good  cook,  for  business  couple  at  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  Address  PATTERSON,  25  West 
45th  St.,  New  York.  Phone  Bryant  0908. 


WANTED — Single  sober  young  man  to  do  some 
farming  on  shares;  good  chance  for  someone. 
Address  l01  LAMBERTON  ST.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  to  work  on 
vegetable  farm;  capable  of  driving  Ford  car; 
good  home.  HENRY  SCHAEFER,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  position  open  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm  for  capable  dry-hand  milker;  $60 
per  month  with  good  hoard  and  room.  CANDA- 
TOAArA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Experienced  farmer  for  a  place  near 
Pittsburgh;  one  familiar  handling  team  and 
all  work  about  general  farming;  steady  position; 
single  or  married;  give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter  to  BEECIIWOOD  FARMS,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted — By  single  farm  superintend¬ 
ent;  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry;  can  handle  help;  references 
the  best.  ADVERTISER  2004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHRONIC  case  by  practical  nurse.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  with  small  family,  wish 
position  as  caretakers  on  gentleman’s  country 
place  or  farm  help  boarding-house;  wife  first- 
class  cook  and  housekeeper ;  man  farmer-garden¬ 
er;  have  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2020,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  31;  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  Cornell  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married; 
life  experience  all  branches:  capable,  references. 
ADVERTISER  2052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  charge  farm  boardinghouse; 

man  foreman,  herder,  test  milker,  has  records, 
understands  crops,  all  machinery.  II.  DAA'IS, 
1142  AVestminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FIRST-CLASS  cook  and  waitress,  both  experi¬ 
enced  women,  desire  modern  State  road  Sum¬ 
mer  boardinghouse  on  water  front  to  run  on 
percentage;  must  be  boating,  bathing,  fishing; 
for  further  information  address  MISS  PETER¬ 
SON,  40  Hawthorn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MAN,  48,  wants  light  farm  work  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  understands  poultry,  can’t  milk; 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages.  T.  ROES- 
SLE,  195  Warren  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  trained  nurse,  private  or 
institutional  or  as  matron..  ADA^ERTISER 
2073,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Young  man  desires  permanent 
position  as  caretaker,  general  handy  man, 
etc.,  with  good  clean  people  who  appreciate  a 
good  clean  man;  wages  are  entirely  secondary. 
ADVERTISER  2066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  would  like  position  with  carpenter, 
plumber,  merchant  or  manufacturer  with  ob¬ 
ject  to  learn  trade  or  business.  ADVERTISER 
2067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  a  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  good  all  round  man,  honest, 
sober,  reliable,  good  reference,  three  years  in 
last  place.  JOHN  McGOA'ERN,  121  Nelson 
Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Box  147,  care 
Mr.  Staatz. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once  by  a  capable,  refined  woman, 
position  as  cook  or  housekeeper.  MRS. 
SATIE  RANKIN,  Little  Marsh,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  on  large  farm,  estate  or  in 
milk  plant  by  young  married  Protestant,  edu¬ 
cated  and  experienced  farm  manager;  Protestant 
owners  only  need  reply;  outline  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  male  nurse  desires  part  time  country 
employment  in  return  for  board;  some  farm¬ 
ing  experience.  ADVERTISER  2076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-MECHANIC,  American,  Married  with 
family,  desires  position  June  1;  experienced  iu 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  horse  and 
power  driven  equipment  found  on  average  farm; 
also  care  of  stock  and  poultry;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer  wants  permanent  position; 

strictly  temperate,  non-smoker,  best  charac¬ 
ter,  habits,  highly  intelligent,  white,  single, 
American;  potato  specialist,  bricklayer,  useful, 
etc.;  wants  $65-$85  month,  full  board,  comfor¬ 
tably  large  room.  FARMER  GEORGE,  20  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tell  hours, 
facts,  truths. 


FARM  superintendent,  poultryman,  dairyman, 
experienced  all  branches;  American,  30,  mar¬ 
ried;  references.  ADVERTISER  2079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  man,  single,  30  years  old,  wants 
position  to  take  care  saddle  horses  and  ken¬ 
nel;  dependable  and  sober;  references.  IVAR 
KARLSON,  311  51st  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  want  work  about  farm  or  boarding¬ 
house;  both  experienced.  JOHN  B.  KELSEY, 
Salisbury,  Yt. 


GARDENER  wants  position  April  1  as  working 
superintendent;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  estate  gardening  and  farming,  stock  and 
crops  and  all  kinds  of  pumping  outfits;  married, 
no  children,  A-l  personal  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUERNSEY  man  wants  position  as  herdsman; 

married;  10  years’  experience  with  imported 
Guernseys;  first-class  places  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  single  man,  Protestant,  4S  years 
old,  would  like  position  as  teamster  or  general 
farm  work;  many  years’  experience  in  the  care 
and  handling  of  horses,  understand  all  general 
farm  work,  crops  and  machinery;  please  state 
wages  and  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  experienced  on  farm,  particularly 
tractor,  truck  repairs,  and  would  be  found 
useful;  desires  permanent  position;  state  wages 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  references. 
ADVERTISER  20S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  on  dairy  or  estate  by 
American,  35,  married,  small  family;  16  years’ 
experience  in  production  and  up-keep;  can  han¬ 
dle  real  job;  permanent.  BOX  95,  Fanwood, 
N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 
farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent;  write 
ADVERTISER  1819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Yt. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Ya. 


A  REAL  farm,  260  acres,  excellent  buildings, 
fine  location;  income  $3,372  last  year;  further 
particulars  write  W.  S.  PILLSBURY,  AA’ater- 
ville,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  100-acre  farm,  located  in 
Hudson  Valley,  one  mile  from  large  village; 
all  modern  conveniences,  good  buildings,  profit¬ 
able  land;  50-acre  orchard;  ideal  Summer  home; 
good  terms.  Apply  ALVIN  H.  COON,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  County  farm  estate,  130  acres,  well 
divided,  tillage,  pasture,  wood;  modern  10- 
rooin  house,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold 
spring  water;  half  mile  from  village  and  rail¬ 
road  station;  garage,  other  buildings;  wonderful 
view;  near  beautiful  lake;  ideal  Summer  board¬ 
ers  or  farming;  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  2021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  hill  farm  with  buildings,  stiitable  for 
poultry  or  dairy;  6  miles  from  Hancock,  N. 
Y. ;  good  water,  fruit  and  wood;  110  acres; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  2027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  4-acre  village  farm,  city  im¬ 
provements,  large  hennery,  double  garage, 
shade,  shrubs,  fruit;  fine  condition.  Address 
owner,  AVHIGAM,  Pine  Bush,  Or.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Farm,  Pennsylvania,  50  acres,  improved; 

large  buildings,  two  houses;  fruit;  hard  road; 
$10,000;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres,  State  road,  Adirondacks, 
resort  farm;  dense  woods,  good  buildings; 
owner  going  to  Europe.  ADVERTISER  2070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


222  ACRES,  two  houses,  modern  barn  for  30 
cows,  20  acres  Alfalfa,  level  land,  adapted 
to  Alfalfa,  wheat,  dairy  and  poultry;  two  miles 
to  Cornell  University;  your  children  can  live  at 
home  while  going  through  college;  price  in¬ 
cluding  machinery;  $60  per  acre.  G.  F.  WAR¬ 
REN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES,  35  level  meadow,  good  house  and 
barn,  hot  and  cold  water;  make  good  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  land  nice  for  athletic  camp;  brings 
in  good  rental :  owner  caretaker  of  adjoining 
estate.  ADVERTISER  2019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  boarding-house;  good  build¬ 
ings,  improvements;  fruit,  lawn,  water;  $4,- 
000,  only  $1,000  down;  mile  village.  BENTON, 
Otisville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Adirondack  Mountains,  50-acre 
farm,  buildings,  stock;  best  of  water,  bath 
fixtures,  phone,  grand  scenery,  air;  located  near 
Loon  Lake  Hotel.  GRANT  COCHRAN,  Loon 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  1%  miles  from  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  the 
100-mile  milk  zone;  200  acres  of  land  of  which 
about  90  acres  are  tillable,  balance  being  most  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture;  buildings  consist  of  two  houses, 
main  house  10  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  furnace  heat;  tenant  house  5  rooms; 
large  cow  barn,  82x32,  horse  barn  56x28,  2  hen¬ 
houses  holding  500  hens,  ice  house  holding  100 
tons  ice,  milk  house,  corn  crib;  all  buildings  in 
good  condition;  will  sacrifice  because  of  other 
interests  for  $10,500.  RALPH  A.  GERHART, 
Owner,  824  Juniper  Street,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Large  modern  poultry  farm  near 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  buildings  to  ac¬ 
commodate  1.500  laying  birds,  all  newly  and 
modernly  equipped  including  electric  lights; 
beautiful  home  and  very  excellent  location;  just 
%  mile  off  cement  road,  1%  miles  from  village 
and  railroad  station;  house  has  10  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights,  telephone  and  furnace  heat;  45 
acres  of  land,  all  but  5  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  other  business  makes  necessary  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  this  property  and  the  very  reasonable 
price  of  $9,500.  ADVERTISER  2062,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  To  the  right  party,  six-room 
bungalow,  all  improvements,  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  plant;  take  care  of  one  thousand  laying  hens. 
G.  II.  LANE,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  1,540 
acres  inexpensive  land  with  house,  no  stock; 
would  consider  abandoned  farm;  full  details 
necessary;  deal  with  owner.  ADVERTISER 
2063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  5  or  more  acres,  cash;  with 
or  without  house;  Long  Island  or  near  Jersey 
City.  H.  POLTER,  care  P.  F.  Leslie,  80  Beech 
Street,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  high-class  suburban  farm; 

highly  improved,  unexcelled  location,  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  two  houses,  can  divide;  price 
$32,000;  would  consider  No.  1  well-located  subur¬ 
ban  or  farm  property  in  Maryland,  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina.  ADVERTISER  2065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm,  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  have  kept  65  head  cattle;  building  good 
condition;  cement  stable;  four  silos;  two  sets 
buildings;  owner’s  house,  furnace  heat,  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights  furnished  by 
liydro-electrie  plant  on  farm;  market  for  all 
milk  produced;  if  interested  wri.  „  owner  for 
particulars;  not  a  cheap  proposition;  good  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  business.  BOX  545,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


BEAUTIFUL  Maine  farm,  200  acres,  5  miles 
from  railroad,  just  off  State  road;  electricity 
near;  excellent  large  stock  buildings  fully 
equipped  and  connected  to  very  pleasant  10- 
room  house  partly  furnished;  fine  sightly  loca¬ 
tion,  excellent  pressure  water  system  to  all 
buildings;  fully  equipped  2,000-hen  poultry 
plant  with  colony  houses;  1,000-tree  young  or¬ 
chard  in  bearing;  plenty  hard  wood  and  some 
timber;  excellent  sheep  and  cattle  pasture;  fine 
live  town,  population  9,000,  good  schools,  schol¬ 
ars  carried,  creamery,  etc. ;  ideal  farm  home. 
Address  L.  H.  ELLIOTT,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 


TO  RENT — 75-acre  farm,  fertile,  all  tillable,  on 
State  road,  between  Syracuse  and  Auburn,  N. 
Y. :  good  buildings;  man  must  be  reliable;  state 
terms.  (MISS)  ETTA  I.  BOWKER,  R.  D.,  Ly- 
sander,  N.  Y. 


17- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  house,  barn,  2  horses, 
y2  acre  spinach,  %  acre  strawberries,  some 
fruit;  near  highway;  $2,500.  L.  M.  EINHART, 
Ferndale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  farm,  10  acres,  9-room 
house,  large  barn  and  poultry  houses;  one 
acre  in  apple  orchard;  excellent  for  poultry 
raising.  W.  JESUNCOSKY,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  garage,  “The  Seaside  Ga¬ 
rage”  at  Roekaway  Beach;  established  14 
years;  100x111,  present  lease  expires  April  1;  au¬ 
tomobile  show  room,  tiled  floor,  corner  store,  2 
nicely  finished  apartments,  5  rooms  and  bath 
each;  easy  terms;  all-year  business,  great  fu¬ 
ture;  small  cash  required;  will  consider  farm  in 
part  payment;  further  information  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  given  by  owner.  SEASIDE  GARAGE, 
Roekaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent,  modern  6-room  house,  running 
water,  electricity,  good  soil,  suitable  chickens 
or  truck;  four  miles  station;  $350  per  annum. 
A.  J.  IIAMMERSLOUGH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  productive  farm, ’well  timbered,  good 
-  buildings,  running  water,  fruit,  sugar  bush; 
near  school  and  village;  State  road,  easy  terms. 
SARAH  J.  BAGG,  South  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  117-acre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  absolutely  in  best  condition; 
price  $5,000,  $1,300  cash.  C.  KALFUR,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  and  tourists’  home  on 
Cherry  Valley  turnpike;  all  improvements,  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Address  LOCK  BOX  272, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  producing  potato  farm  in  Chautauqua 
County;  88  acres,  fine  buildings;  only  $1,700 
down.  AVrite  owner,  VICTOR  VINTON,  For- 
estville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  country  home,  150  acres,  productive; 

high,  healthy;  elevation  along  Raritan-Dela- 
ware  Canal  and  River,  near  Bound  Brook ;  one 
hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  repair;  immediate  possession; 
price  $60,000;  rent  $1,200;  responsible  party  or 
exchange  for  improved  city  property.  Address 
252  WEST  17th,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Three  hundred  acre  dairy  farm, 
mostly  level,  near  village,  State  road,  rail¬ 
road,  free  gas,  electricity,  running  water,  two 
houses,  three  barns,  two  silos,  concrete  milk 
house,  large  lien-house;  40  purebred  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle;  retail  milk  route;  tractor;  wholesale  and 
retail  gasoline  station.  PIPER  FARM,  Bolivar, 
N.  Y. 


175  ACRES,  very  productive,  Allegany  County; 

good  buildings,  running  water;  near  railroad 
and  milk  station;  $6,000,  part  cash,  terms.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE,  85  acres  with  large  lake  frontage,  good 
modern  buildings,  exceptionally  fine  property 
for  developing  a  cottage  colony  or  a  boys’  or 
girls’  camp;  for  particulars  address  L.  SCHER- 
ZINGER,  Litchfield,  Maine. 


76-ACRE  farm,  sacrifice;  owner  left  alone.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Gther  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  617. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


MAN  for  farm  and  dairy  work;  $60  a  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  2061,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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What  experiment  stations  report  on  potato  spraying 


In  32.3  tests  during  the  past  nine  years,  a  Pennsylvania 
experiment  station  has  compared  the  yield  of  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  potatoes.  The  sprayed  vines  have  produced  an 
average  of  67  bushels  of  potatoes  more  per  acre  than  those 
not  sprayed. 

In  North  Carolina  10-year  tests  show  an  average  in¬ 
crease  from  spraying  of  53.3  bushels  per  acre.  Ohio  dem¬ 
onstrations  during  the  past  3  years  have  averaged  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70  bushels  per  acre  for  the  spirayed  vines. 


Mobiloil  gives  this  same  marked  economy 


Buying  low-priced  oil  is  like  trying  to  save  money  by  not 
spraying  potatoes.  To  be  sure,  you  pay  a  few  cents  extra 
for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  But  you  get  an  engineering  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  in  lubrication  which  is  worth  many  dollars 
in  a  year’s  running. 

In  tractors,  Mobiloil  users  frequently  report  that 
Mobiloil  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  oil.  And  the 
costly  delays  from  overheating  and  breakdowns  are 
materially  cut.  In  cars  and  trucks  Mobiloil’s  economy 
is  equally  striking. 


If  you  think  any  oil  will  do,  consider  this  fact: 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(“Arc”),  Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and 
Mobiloil  “B.” 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
peratures  from  3  2°  F  (freezing)  to  o°  F  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
■dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
■correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Chandler  Sp.  6. 

A 

A 

“  other  mods. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\rc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  mods 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

F. 

Franklin . . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Lincoln  . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Oldsmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Packard  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  8. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Paige.  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Pierce-Arrow  . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Star.  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Willys- Knight  4. . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

“  “  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

30%  of  all  engine  troubles  are  directly  caused  by  faulty 
lubrication.  The  oil  you  pour  into  the  crankcase  today 
determines  the  size  of  tomorrow’s  repair  bills.  The  added 
margin  of  safety  in  Mobiloil  is  important,  both  in  post¬ 
poning  expense  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  your 
engines. 

When  necessary,  many  farmers  find  that  Mobiloil  is 
well  worth  a  special  trip  to  town.  Let  the  nearby  dealer 
supply  you  with  a  season’s  supply  of  Mobiloil,  now.  In 
barrel  and  half-barrel  lots  Mobiloil  can  be  purchased  at  a 
substantial  saving. 

Be  sure  to  secure  the  right  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in 
your  tractor,  truck  and  car.  For  Mobiloil  is  recommended 
with  scientific  accuracy  for  ail  engines.  The  4 2.  Mobiloil 
engineers  have  painstakingly  studied  each'  make  and 
model  of  engine  that  you  drive.  The  recommendations  are 
in  the  complete  Chart  at  all  dealers. 

Start  using  Mobiloil  today.  Before  the  year  is  out  you 
will  find  that  the  extra  margin  of  safety  in  Mobiloil  has 
substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  operation  of  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor. 


%  F  \  T  TT  T  M  T  T  f  \  ]\  M  Til  A  main  branches;  J\(ew  York,  (Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston ,  Buffalo, 

V  i\.V>  kJ  vJ  IVl  V,/  JL  Jl i  V^»  x3  iVlL  Jl  J\ IN  JL  Detroit ,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis ,  fft.  Pouis,  7(iznsas  Qity f  Dallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Double  Crossed  Burr -Learning,  Seed  Corn 

A  New  Development  for  Grain  and  Silage 


FROM  CROSS-BREEDING.— 
Strong,  sturdy  plants  that  stand 
erect  throughout  the  season  and  hold 
their  leaves  green  until  the  ears  are 
ripe  and  a  good  sound  ear  on  every 
stalk,  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Double  Crossed  Burr-Leaming  corn. 
This  new  kind  of  seed  corn  for  grain  and  silage 
utilizes  hybrid  vigor.  It  has  been  developed  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  after 
many  years  of  investigation  of  the  effects  of  inbreed¬ 
ing  and  crossing  plants,  particularly  corn.  Crossing 
two  distinct  types  of  animals  or  of  plants  almost  al¬ 
ways  causes  an  increase  in  vigor.  This  has  long 
been  known  and  used  in  the  production  of  the  mule, 
the  sterile  hybrid  of  the  horse  and  the  ass.  The 
mule  has  been  said  to  have  “more  horse-sense  than 
a  horse.”  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  this  crossbred 
animal  has  been  valued  since  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
the  number  of  mules  has  steadily  increased.  Swine 
feeders  often  take  advantage  of  the  good  effects  of 
hybrid  vigor  by  crossing  different  breeds  of  pigs, 
sending  the  hybrid  offspring  to  the  market  and  not 
breeding  from  them.  Crossbred  sheep  and  cattle  have 
long  been  used  in  the  same  way.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  plants,  and  especially  to  corn,  since  this 
plant  can  be  easily  crossed.  Moreover,  corn  can  be 
put  through  a  previous  process  of  close  inbreeding 
that  takes  out  many  hidden  weaknesses,  tendencies 
toward  barrenness  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 
When  these  are  got  out  and  the  resulting  inbred 
strains  are  crossed,  growth  and  productiveness  are 
obtained  that  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

HOW  THE  WORK  WAS  DONE— This  is  what 
has  been  done  with  Double  Crossed  Burr-Leaming. 
Plants  of  Learning  corn  from  seed  originally  grown 
in  Illinois  were  self-pollinated  by  placing  bags  over 
the  ear  shoots  before  the  silks  appeared.  Pollen  was 
collected  in  bags  placed  over  the  tassels,  and  at  the 
right  time  this  pollen  was  dusted  over  the  silks.  This 
most  intense  kind  of  inbreeding  was  continued  for 
several  years,  until  the  plants  all  came  to  be  closely 
alike.  Many  plants  were  very  weak  and  abnormal, 
and  some  were  entirely  sterile.  Even  the  best  in- 
bred  plants  were  much  smaller  and  less  productive 
than  the  original  cross-bred  plants.  But  when  these 
reduced  plants  were  crossed  with  other  inbred 
strains  of  Learning,  there  was  a  tremendous  increase 
in  growth  and  productiveness.  The  resulting  crossed 
plants  when  properly  spaced  and  rightly  grown  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  ear  on  every  plant  and  often  two ;  there 
are  no  weak  and  spindling  plants,  and  few  nubbins 
and  moldy  ears.  It  was  found  that  a  still  greater 
yield  could  be  obtained  by  crossing  together  two 
hybrids  produced  in  this  way.  The  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  two  inbred  strains  is  called  a  single  cross.  When 
the  Learning  single  cross  was  again  combined  with 
another  single  cross  of  inbred  strains  out  of  Burr’s 
White  Dent,  another  variety  from  Illinois,  the  re¬ 
sulting  hybrid  gave  the  most  vigorous  plants  and 
produced  the  largest  yields  of  good  sound  grain  of 
any  kind  of  corn  that  we  have  tested  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station  Farm.  It  is  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  inbred  strains  of  Learning  and  Burr’s  White 
Dent  that  is  called  Double  Crossed  Burr-Leaming. 
Seed  has  now  been  produced  and  grown  in  Connec¬ 


ticut  since  1917.  The  first  seed  offered  for  sale  was 
grown  by  Mr.  George  S.  Carter  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  in 
1921. 

CROSSING  THE  CORN — Crossed  cormseed  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  following  way :  The  two  types  to  be 
crossed  are  planted  in  alternate  rows.  In  the  case 
of  Burr-Leaming,  the  Burr  White  is  used  as  the  seed 
parent  and  Learning  as  the  pollen  parent.  As  the 
two  types  do  not  flower  at  the  same  time,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  plant  the  Burr  White  first  and  the  Leam- 


Double-crossed  Burr-Leaming.  Fig.  268 

ing  10  days  later,  so  that  the  Learning  pollen  will 
be  available  when  the  Burr  White  silks  ai’e  recep¬ 
tive.  During  August  the  tassels  begin  to  appear  and 
these  must  all  be  pulled  out  of  the  Burr  White  plants 
before  any  pollen  is  shed.  This  necessitates  going 
over  the  field  every  day  or  two  and  pulling  the  tas¬ 
sels  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen.  The  seeds  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  detasseled  plants  are  crossed  with 
Learning.  This  is  shown  by  their  yellow  color.  Only 
white  seeds  were  planted  to  produce  the  plants 
which  wrere  detasseled,  but  the  seeds  borne  on  these 
plants  get  their  color  from  the  pollen  of  the  yellow 
variety,  and  are  all  light  yellow  in  color,  if  the  de- 
tasseling  has  been  properly  done  and  no  pollen  comes 
in  from  other  fields.  Only  these  crossed  seeds  are 
used  and  they  all  produce  ears  with  mixed  yellow 
and  white  seeds.  In  this  wray  Burr-Leaming  can  al¬ 
ways  be  positively  identified.  No  other  corn  is  like 


this.  The  Learning  pollen  parent  grown  in  the  cross¬ 
ing  field  produces  seeds  that  are  all  inbred,  being 
fertilized  with  their  own  pollen.  This  Seed  does  not 
give  the  results  obtained  from  crossed  seed  and  is 
not  used  for  field  planting. 

EXPENSE  OF  THE  WORK.— It  can  readily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  crossed  corn  seed  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  produce  than  ordinary  seed  corn.  There 
are  the  stock  strains  to  maintain  free  from  crossing 
with  each  other  or  other  kinds  of  corn ;  a  little  mix¬ 
ing  soon  destroys  their  value.  Then  care  must  be 
used  in  planting  so  that  the  twro  types  are  properly 
alternated  so  that  all  the  plants  of  one  kind  can  be 
detasseled.  Then  there  is  the  expense  of  pulling 
out  the  tassels  which  must  be  done  at  the  proper 
time.  Any  delay  in  this  makes  the  seed  valueless. 
But  after  the  crossed  seed  is  produced  it  is  planted 
like  any  other  corn,  the  culture  is  exactly  the  same 
and  the  increased  vigor  and  production  of  ears 
costs  nothing  besides  a  trifling  increase  in  the  cost 
of  seed,  which  is  the  smallest  item  in  the  expense  of 
growing  a  crop  of  corn. 

PROLONGED  TESTS.  —  Double  Crossed  Burr- 
Leaming  has  been  grown  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  farm  at  Mt.  Carmel  for 
eight  years  in  comparison  with  the  highest-yielding 
varieties  obtainable.  It  -yielded  more  grain  than  all 
varieties  in  five  out  of  the  eight  years  tested,  and 
averaged  7-1  bushels  of  shelled  grain  per  acre  in 
comparison  wfitli  63  bushels  from  the  next  highest 
variety  grown  during  the  same  period.  This  is  a 
gain  of  17  per  cent.  It  lias  yielded  a  third  more 
grain  than  Ohio-grown  Learning  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  produced  an  equal  amount  of  fodder. 
Burr-Leaming  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  standing 
erect  throughout  the  season  in  fields  where  other 
varieties  have  gone  down  badly.  In  many  trials  this 
corn  could  be  cut  with  a  machine  where  other  types 
had  to  be  cut  by  hand.  A  noticeable  feature  of  Burr- 
Leaming  is  a  tendency  to  hold  its  leaves  green  un¬ 
til  the  grain  is  ripe,  indicating  resistance  to  disease, 
and  making  a  better  quality  of  silage.  Other  tests 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
corn-growing  section  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  and  in 
many  of  these  trials  this  crossed  corn  has  outyielded 
all  other  varieties  and  given  a  better  quality  of 
grain. 

CULTURAL  SUGGESTIONS.— In  some  trials  the 
Burr-Leaming  corn  has  been  planted  too  thickly  and 
the  seeds  not  properly  spaced,  and  for  that  reason 
the  results  have  been  disappointing.  The  seeds  of 
this  corn  are  smaller  than  the  seeds  of  varieties  com¬ 
monly  sown  and  the  planter  should  be  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  for  this  difference.  The  plants  should  not  be 
closer  than  13  in.  in  rows  3*4  ft.  apart,  or  three 
stalks  to  a  hill  3 y2  by  SV2  ft.  apart.  Like  all  corn, 
Burr-Leaming  responds  to  liberal  feeding  and  on 
light  soil,  low  in  fertility,  it  may  not  do  as  well  as 
smaller  growing  and  earlier  varieties. 

Crossed  corn  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  corn 
commonly  grown  in  that  it  has  the  greatest  vigor 
and  gives  the  largest  yields  the  first  year  after  cross¬ 
ing.  Saving  seed  from  these  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive  first  generation  hybrid  plants  is  certain  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lower  yield  the  next  year  with  weakened 


Double-crossed  Burr-Leaming  at  Durham,  Conn.  Fig.  267 


Double-crossed  Burr-Leaming  Stands  Up  "Well  for  Machine  Cutting.  Fig.  269 
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plants  and  later  maturity.  This  has  been  carefully 
tested  and  cannot  he  prevented.  Animal  breeders 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  crossbreds  for 
feeding,  but  undesirability  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  plants. 
While  the  first  cross  is  the  most  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  corn  that  can  be  obtained,  a  reduction  in 
yield  of  20  per  cent  or  more  is  the  usual  result  the 
second  year.  Therefore  plant  only  freshly  crossed 
seed  ;  it  pays.  d.  f.  jones. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Stationary  Spraying  Outfits  in  California 

WE  have  had  several  notes  about  stationary 
spraying  outfits.  The  California  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  a  bulletin  telling  about  these  out- 


Flood  Scene  in  California  Orchard.  Fig.  270 


fits  and  how  they  came  into  use.  It  seems  that  some 
of  the  low  lands  along  the  Sacramento  River  are 
likely  to  he  flooded  during  certain  seasons  of  Winter 
and  Spring,  so  that  certain  prune  and  peach  orchards 
are  submerged  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  Sometimes  this  trouble  comes  at  just  the 
time  when  spraying  should  be  done.  The  subsoil  on 
these  flats  is  usually  sandy  and  the  water  runs  off 
freely.  Thus  no  great  damage  is  done  to  the  trees 
yet  while  the  water  is  on  the  ground,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  later,  no  spray  wagon  can  be  hauled 
through  the  orchard  in  the  mud.  In  some  cases 
barges  or  boats  are  used  to  float  through  the  or¬ 
chard  carrying  tanks  and  power  outfits. 

Mr.  Hayward  Reed,  who  originated  the  plan  of 
stationary  outfits,  tided  this  plan  of  barge  spraying 
and  even  pipe  lines  running  from  high  ground  into 
the  orchard.  This  experience  gave  him  the  idea  of 
putting  in  a  central  pumping  station  with  under¬ 
ground  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  orchard.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  bulletin,  No.  400,  prints  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Reed : 

“The  year  1906  was  a  disastrous  one  for  me,”  writes 
Mr.  Reed.  “The  scab  infection  was  so  bad  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  crop  were  No.  2  and  No.  3  pears.  Improper 
spraying  was  the  cause.  The  following  year,  1907,  was 
my  most  successful  season.  High  grade  pears  with 
other  favorable  conditions  made  this  possible.  As  the 
time  neared  for  scab  spraying,  a  great  flood  came.  I 
sprayed  in  boats  while  I  could,  but  when  the  water 
receded  some,  this  could  not  be  done.  Wagons  also 
were  of  no  avail.  In  a  quandary  I  told  Honda  (my 
foreman)  to  couple  the  hose  lengths  together  and  spray 
as  far  as  possible.  We  kept  on  until  a  thousand  feet 
were  used.  At  that  time  I  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
pipes.  Knowing  how  .  uch  cheaper  and  stronger  they 
were,  I  felt  they  could  carry  the  spray  material  long- 
distances,  and  that  hose  attached  at  different  intervals 
would  operate  successfully.  The  following  year,  1908, 
1  installed  the  underground  pipe  system  at  Rose  Or¬ 
chard,  using  %-in.  pipe  for  main  and  laterals.  Since 
then  I  have  enlarged  the  system,  using  1%-in.  for  main 
and  %-in.  for  laterals.  The  year  1909  proved  the  value 
of  the  pipe  system.  Another  great  flood  came.  Our 
spraying  was  done  on  time  by  men  working  in  gum 
boots.  Later  I  installed  the  system  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Folsom,  and  Gridley  orchards.” 

From  this  beginning  the  system  has  spread  until 
there  are  now  many  such  outfits  in  the  Pacific  States. 
The  arrangement  is  usually  quite  simple.  A  power 
house  is  built  at  some  convenient  point— usually  at 
the  center  of  the  orchard  or  at  one  side.  This  con¬ 
tains  pump  and  power  with  mixing  tank,  materials 
and  water  supply.  All  over  the  orchard  is  stretched 
a  network  of  underground  pipes  with  suitable  cut¬ 
offs  and  “risers”  to  carry  the  spray  material  above 
ground.  Fig.  271  shows  four  types  of  risers  and  the 
valves  used  in  coupling  to  the  spraying  hose.  This 


bulletin  gives  in  some  detail  the  method  of  using 
such  an  outfit.  Briefly  stated  the  powerful  pump 
forces  the  spray  mixture  through  the  underground 
pipes  with  sufficient  pressure  for  it  to  spray  out 
through  the  risers  and  hose  over  the  trees.  The 
lines  of  hose  are  usually  about  200  ft.  long.  This 
bulletin  states  that  the  average  cost  of  installing 
such  a  system  will  be  about  $37.50  per  acre.  We 
have  heard  of  one  or  two  places  in  Virginia  where 
this  system  has  been  tried — usually  in  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try  where  the  pumping  station  and  tank  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  hill. 


Stopping  “Car  Door”  Sales 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the  ruling  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  prohibits  vend¬ 
ing  from  car  doors  and  the  use  of  railroad  equipment 
for  storage  purposes  from  which  supplies  are  peddled  V 
I  believe  this  ruling  holds  that  the  use  of  cars  in  yards 
or  on  siding  for  the  purpose  of  selling  therefrom  is  an 
unauthorized  and  unwarranted  conversion  of  railroad 
property  for  warehousing  purposes?  Am  I  right? 

New  York.  L.  P.  z. 

PIE  commission  has  received  the  inquiry  of  L. 
P.  Z.,  New  York,  regarding  an  order  he  under¬ 
stands  the  commission  to  have  issued  prohibiting  the 
retailing  of  merchandise  from  cars  in  railway  yards. 

The  commission  has  issued  no  such  order,  but  in 
the  Car  Peddling  Case,  45  I.  C.  C.  494,  it  said : 

“We  cannot  .  .  .  give  our  sanction  to  the  view 

that  the  use  of  a  car  by  a  shipper  as  a  place  for 
vending  its  contents  to  the  public  is  a  service  of 
transportation  or  a  right  that  the  carload  shipper 
may  demand  of  the  carrier  either  at  common  law  or 
under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Nor  are  we 
able  to  accept  the  view  that  the  48  hours  of  free 
time  provided  under  the  carriers’  tariffs  to  enable 
the  shipper  to  unload  the  car,  embraces  a  right  in 
the  shipper  to  open  a  public  shop  in  the  car  during 
that  time,  or  that  its  further  detention,  under  de¬ 
murrage  for  unloading  or  for  any  similar  transpor¬ 
tation  service,  subjects  the  car  and  the  carrier’s 
track  and  station  grounds  to  use  by  the  shipper  as  a 
place  of  business  with  the  public.  .  .  .  It  is  now 


Types  of  Risers  in  Stationary  Spraying  Plant.  Fig  271 

a.  Double  gate  valve ;  6.  Service  cock ;  c.  Garden  valve ; 
d.  Gate  valve. 


well  settled  that  the  property  of  a  railroad  company 
in  a  large  sense  is  its  private  property  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  control  by  it  that  an  individual  lias  over 
his  private  property.  Its  equipment,  tracks,  rail¬ 
road  stations,  and  yards  that  have  been  dedicated  to 
its  public  duty  as  a  common  carrier  must  be  put  at 
the  service  of  the  public  for  transportation  purposes 
upon  reasonable  demand,  but  beyond  this  and  within 
its  charter  limits  a  railroad  company,  like  other 
owners  of  private  property,  is  in  full  control  of  its 
own  affairs.  This  principle  is  strongly  announced 
in  Great  Northern  Railway  vs.  Minnesota,  23S  U.  S. 
340,  346,  where  it  is  also  pointed  out  (p.  345)  that 
‘The  business  of  a  railroad  is  transportation,  and  to 
supply  the  public  with  conveniences  in  connection 
therewith  is  no  part  of  its  ordinary  duty.’  ” 

The  effect  of  the  statements  of  the  commission  in 
that  report  is  that  the  carriers  have  a  right  to  for¬ 
bid  the  retailing  of  merchandise  from  cars  in  their 
yards,  but  the  commission  did  not  assume  authority 
to  prohibit  such  sales.  g.  b.  mc  ginty. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

*  ■■ 


R.  N.-Y. — As  readers  know,  there  has  been  quite 
a  little  discussion  of  the  plan  of  selling  apples  and 
other  fruit  “from  the  car  door.”  The  plan  is  for  a 
fruit  grower  to  load  a  car  and  have  it  hauled  from 
town  to  town,  advertising  in  local  papers  and  selling 
direct  to  customers.  The  local  dealers  attempt  to 
stop  this  trade  chiefly  through  the  imposition  of 
large  license  fees,  and  they  have  brought  pressure 
everywhere  upon  the  railroads  to  sustain  this  rule. 


Fleas  in  Basement 

Recently  there  has  been  an  army  of  fleas  in  my  cellar. 
The  floor  has  not  yet  been  cemented.  I  have  sprinkled 
lysol  in  hot  water  (very  strong  solution)  and  sprayed 
an  insecticide  on  floor,  but  these  operations  only  give 
temporary  relief,  and  what  I  am  after-is  some  prepara¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  wipe  out  these  pests.  I  believe 
myself  responsible,  having  kept  our  dog  down  there 
during  the  Winter  every  night.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  spray  ourselves  before  leaving  cellar  when  tending 
furnace,  etc.,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  upper 
rooms.  The  dimensions  of  the  cellar  are  26x34  ft.  Ad¬ 
vise  best  method  of  application,  i.e.,  sprinkle  from  ordi¬ 
nary  sprinkler  can  or  hand  spray  gun.  This  question 
has  become  a  very  acute  one  to  us.  w.  h.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

HERE  are  at  least  two  materials  with  which 
the  fleas  in  the  basement  may  be  killed.  The 
first  is  ordinary  kerosene  oil,  which  is  not  dangerous 
to  human  beings.  Every  part  of  the  basement  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  liberal  quantities  of 
kerosene.  The  oil  will  certainly  kill  every  flea  which 
it  hits.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reach  every  square 
foot  of  the  basement,  especially  under  and  behind 
piles  of  wood,  boards,  coal,  and  similar  materials 
usually  present  in  basements,  but  even  with  this 
handicap  two  thorough  treatments  with  kerosene 
ought  to  get  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fleas,  and  since 
the  dog  has  presumably  been  removed  from  the 
basement  what  few  are  left  will  soon  die. 

The  second  material  is  calcium  cyanide,  which 
may  be  used  to  fumigate  the  basement.  This  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust,  and  may  be  scattered  on 
the  floor  of  the  basement  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four 
ounces  to  every  100  square  feet  of  surface.  The 
basement  should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible  with 
all  of  the  holes  stopped  so  that  the  gas  cannot  es¬ 
cape.  The  door  to  the  basement  should  be  arranged 
sc  that  it  can  be  opened  from  the  outside.  The  dust 
cyanide  may  be  scattered  in  the  morning  and  left 
until  night,  or  it  may  be  distributed  in  the  evening 
and  left  until  the  following  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  fumigation  is  over  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  basement  should  be  opened  so  that  the  gas  will 
escape. 

PRECAUTIONS. — Calcium  cyanide  is  a  very  poi¬ 
sonous  material  and  the  gas  given  off  from  it,  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  gases 
known.  Moreover,  it  is  lighter  than  air  and  rises. 
Therefore  the  gas  is  apt  to  come  from  the  basement 
up  into  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  might  ascend 
even  to  the  second  floor.  The  safest  way,  then,  to 
use  it  would  be  to  apply  it  in  the  morning  and  stay 
out  of  the  house  all  day  until  after  the  basement 
has  been  opened  and  aired  in  the  late  afternoon. 

The  dust  could  probably  be  applied  in  the  early 
evening  and  people  occupying  the  house  could  prob¬ 
ably  sleep  in  rooms  on  the  second  floor  with  safety 
if  the  windows  on  the  first  floor  were  left  wide  open 
during  the  night.  By  leaving  the  windows  open  what 
little  %as  might  reach  the  first  floor  would  probably 
escape  without  going  higher.  glenx  w.  iierbick. 


This  shows  the  schoolhotise  in  District  No.  8,  town  of 
Florida,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  Around  about  this 
schoolhouse  2,000  white  pine  trees  were  planted  by  dis¬ 
trict  school  children  in  the  Spring  of  1922.  Similar 
plantings  might  well  be  made  in  every  school  district. 
If  this  had  been  done  30  or  40  years  ago  the  income 
from  these  forests  would  now  be  paying  more  than  half 
the  yearly  cost  of  conducting  the  school — and  the  pres¬ 
ent  trouble  over  the  school  would  be  -impossible ! 
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HERE  is  Good  Seed  Corn.  Rare  quality  for  such  a  year  as  this.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  stock  of  sound  seed,  that  is  germinating 
90 ft  to  95%.  Varieties  that  have  proved  their  worth  time  and  time  again. 


“Lancaster  County 
Sure  Crop” 

A  splendid  all-around  variety  for  Eastern 
United  States.  A  great  silo  corn  and  a 
good  husking  corn  as  well.  Not  a  show 
corn,  but  a  variety  of  solid  merit.  Grows 
quite  tall,  very  leafy,  matures  early, 
withstands  drought,  husks  easy,  makes 
an  ensilage  rich  in  grain.  Matures  good 
solid  ears  well  to  the  north. 


Other  Varieties 

For  the  Silo  or  for  Husking.  “Early 
Learning,”  “Improved  Learning,”  “White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent,”  “Long’s  Champion 
Yellow  Dent,”  “Red  Cob  White  En¬ 
silage,”  “Eureka  Ensilage.”  All  in  good 
quality  seed. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
and  PRICES. 


Catalog  Free 

Seed  Oats— Alfalfa— Clover  Seed— Soy  Beans 


Seed  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  and  all  the  other  standard  Farm-crop 
seeds.  May  we  quote  you  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  ‘  ‘Hoffman  s  Seeds  Pay  and 
sowing  them  on  your  farm  this  spring  will  prove  it  to  you.  Write  today. 


A.  HL  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  1 5,  Landisville  (Lcou“tyr)  P a. 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias. 

_  _ _  _  Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  — 3  year  old  bearing 
size,  25e  each.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Saliebury,  Md. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS’ 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake- 
held,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties:  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Giobe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1:  oOO, 
$1  50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1  25,  1000.  We  guarantee  to  shin  size  to  please  you 
~  adstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

Tifton,  Ga. 


References:  Bi 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO 


SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  i  varieties,  solid,  sound, 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman _ •> _ YORK,  PA. 

CCEIlOflDN  Early  Clarage  and 
OtLCUutlnll  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Excellent  yielders  and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choiee  seed 
$3  bushel,  5  bushels,  $2.75  bn.  Samples  and  circular  free. 


THE0.  BURT  &  SONS 


Box  15 


MELROSE.  OHIO 


SEED CORN 


1925  CROP 

_ _  _t  THATWILLGROW 

Yellow  Dent  variety,  high  vitality,  good  yielder.  Shelled, 
graded  and  delivered  to  Ex.  Co.  for  *2. SO  per  bushel. 

Direct  from  the  Farm— not  a  dealer 
Chas.  L.  Wilkinson  .  Rushland,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS 

nW  ■  1000-$8,  postpai 


12  DELPHINIUMS  H-25 


1925  CROP  SEED  CORN  £EELLN°TW 

Deep  grain,  2,000  bushels,  graded,  high  germination,  A-l 
quality,  105  day.  S2. BO  bu.  Shelled  or^cob.  Wholesale 
less,  my  own  raising.  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  ROOTS 
$12  per  1000,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $3 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Hoots,  $3  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 

Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable — “The 
Washington.’  100  roots  $1.25, 
$8,  postpaid.  BLIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

imimimimiimimimmmimmnumm 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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■  ( Hardy  Larkspur )■ 


6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Beils,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  dilferent  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 


Blooming  size,  splendid  mixture, 
$1.50  per  100.  Asparagus  Roots, 
Mary  Washington,  $2.00  per  100. 
$15  per  1000.  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Hatchvllle,  Mass. 


^ Q  QHQIQLI  1  50e  each  Wrexham  Del¬ 


phinium  and  Large  Floweri 
Dahlia  sead.  Also  1 25o  pkt.  ea.  Pansy  and  Zennia 

FIRTHCLTFFE  gardens 


Pearl  River 


m  Del-  A  | 
we  ring  I 
nia  for  a]\  I 

,  N.  Y.  V  * 


f*m  n  fj f S~h f  >•  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
bLHUII/Ll  •  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  1).  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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Blooming  GLADIOLUS,  $  1 —No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
$1.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


HARDY  PHLOX  and  POPPY- 


-Mixed,  5c.  each.  Pansy 
Plants,  12  for  25c.,  30  for 

50c.  F.  VAN  HOEVENBURG,  Brainard  Station,  N.  Y. 

20  Cannas  •  $1.00  12  Dahlias,  named  $2.50 
12*Phlox  -  1.00  25  Glads,  named  1.00 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  Merchautville,  N.  J. 

|  ft  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  $050 

JL  v  and  Hardy  Perennials  ™ 

25  Perennial  Pltlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  «fc  SON 

Delivery  480-40 Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Grafted  Vinif  era  Grape  Vines 

We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  fine  grape  plants, 
both  on  tiieir  own  roots  and  on  grafted  stock.  The 
Vinifera  varieties  are  the  kinds  commonly  grown 
in  California  and  are  of  superior  quality.  Using 
our  system  of  training  these  vines  fruit  well  in 
Eastern  America.  Write  for  information.  7 
THE  BOYKIN  NURSERY  CO.  P.  0.  Box  184.  VINCENNES,  IND, 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
Yams.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Write  now  for  price  list  and  Culture  directions. 

L,.  &  F.  Dondero,  Malaga  ltd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  _j  V \n„  U Anru  (I’srennlel  Spinueb)  Roots  $1.20  doz. 

UOOU  Mng  nenry  postpaid.  J.G.  Greene, R. 2, Recheeter.N.Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

30  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Pears  in  the  East 

What  are  considered  the  best  varieties 
of  Winter  pears  to  grow  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.?  My  place  is  about  15  miles  east 
of  the  Hudson  River  with  an  elevation 
of  700  ft.  I  desire  to  raise  those  varie¬ 
ties  that  keep  well  and  that  are  sold  in 
the  fruit  shops  in  December,  January 
and  February.  Can  you  suggest  any  book 
or  pamphlet  on  the  subject?  Is  the 
dwarf  type  of  tree  considered  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  standard?  v.  L.  m. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Late  Winter  pears  are  not  generally 
successful  in  latitudes  north  of  New  York 
City.  They  require  a  longer  growing  sea¬ 
son  for  their  best  development.  Yet  you 
will  enjoy  the  interest  of  trying  to  grow 
them,  while  the  early  Winter  varieties 
are  quite  satisfactory.  Buerre  Bose  is  an 
early  Winter  variety  that  will  grow  very 
well  with  you.  Dana  TIovey  is  a  delicious 
little  sweetmeat  which  is  also  worth 
growing.  You  might  also  be  interested 
in  getting  some  of  the  new  varieties  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  namely  Gor¬ 
ham,  Pulteney  and  Phelps.  These  are 
early  Winter  kinds.  Buerre  d’Anjou  is 
late  in  coming  into  bearing  but  worth 
waiting  for.  For  the  late  Winter  kinds 
try  Glou  Morceau,  Duchess,  Angouleme, 
and  Buerre  Easter.  “Pears  of  New  York,” 
published  by  the  Geneva  Station  will  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  and  many  more.  For 
the  home  orchard  or  amateur  planting  the 
dwarf  pear  tree  has  advantages,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Winter  pears.  On  dwarf  stock 
the  late-maturing  kinds  seem  to  ripen 
their  fruit  better,  but  they  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  commercial  pear  growing. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Mrs.  Youngbride  :  “Oh,  Harry,  you’ve 
d-d-deceived  me !  We’re  not  legally  mar¬ 
ried  !”  Her  Husband  :  “But  Marjorie  ! 
What  makes  you  think  that?”  Mrs. 
Youngbride  :  “I  took  our  marriage  certi¬ 
ficate  to  the  bank  and  they  wouldn’t  lend 
me  a  cent  on  it !” — Life. 
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PUT  A  NEW  “HEART” 
IN  YOUR  SPRAYER! 

The  motor-pump  is  the  heart  of  a  sprayer.  Any 
old  sprayer  made  good  as  new  by  installing  a 
“FRIEND”  motor-pump. 

Practical  Features 

Single  unit — engine  and  pump  on  one  base. 
Stress  self-contained.  Straight  gear  transmis¬ 
sion — no  possibility  of  breaking  gears  by  twist¬ 
ing  of  wagon.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Pump 
drive.  Straight  line  plunger  pump.  Adjust 
packing  by  one  nut  when  running.  Loosen  one 
screw  to  take  out  valve.  Packing  lubrication. 
Dual  engine  oiling;  throttle  governor;  Wico 
magneto — easy  starting.  Takes  up  small  space, 
light  weight,  easily  installed  on  any  spray  rig. 
Mail  a  card  for  Bulletin  and  .FreelCatalog. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue 


Michigan-Grown 

Early  Varieties— 

Supply  Limited 

Polar  Yellow  Dent  —  The 

new  Frost-Resisting  Variety  ®  2 
Prices;  Peck,  $2.50;  Bushel,  $8.50. 

First  Choice  Yellow  Dent— (90  day 

Early  Yellow)  Prices:  Peck,  $2.25; 
Bushel,  $7.50.  Bags  Free. 

The  two  varieties  below  were  grown 
In  Northern  Ohio 

£ar!y  ,^1*?  C«P  Yellow  Dent,  Peck,  $1.46; 
Bushel,  $5.00. 

Golden  Glow  or  Murdock  Peck,  $1.60;  Bo»hel, 
$5.60.  Bags  Free. 

This  Seed  Corn  shows  a  germination  of  90  per 
cent  and  over.  Samples  furnished  free  on  request 

ORDER  TODAY 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
460  Mechanic  St.  (77)  Jackson,  Mich. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bsthtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York  City 


FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK 

lists  tlie  finest  New  Fruits,  Shrubs  and  ornamentals. 
Full  of  facts  to  aid  you  in  selecting  and  planting. 
Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Medina  and 
other  new  apples  and  pears.  Beautiful  French 
Lilacs  from  $1.60  each  up.  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries,;Flowering  Apples.  1,0003 ft.— 4  ft.  McIntosh, 
special  price.  Cortland  grafting  wood. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  R,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


Double  the  Value 

of  your  alfalfa  and  other  crops  for  hay  and  seed,  by 
using  Bradley’s  Patented  Folding  Curing  Racks, 
6  feet  tall,  hay  off  the  ground  and  ventilated. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  D.  THOMPSON 

HERNDON,  VA. 


SO  ACRES— 8  acres  woodland,  running  brook;  1  room 
Bungs  low  on  county  road— High  location,  beautiful 
outlook— Plucltemin,  N.  J.,  near  Somerville.  Two  Bunga¬ 
lows,  5  rooms,  all  improvements.  Two  5-rooni  house, 
all  improvements.  Two  family  house,  5  rooms  on 
eacli  floor,  all  improvements.  One  family  house,  ten 
rooms,  sleeping  porch,  all  improvements.  Lot  73  x  237. 

All  located  at  Hillside,  N.  J.  Emerson  9607.  WM. 
KUBE,  Builder  and  Owner,  200  Virginia  St.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


BUY 


WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
to  your  station.  PEOPLES  BANK,  Toner,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  genera)  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEE0  FARM,  Hell,  N.  l 
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Apples  With  Little  Acidity 

I  wrote  you  some  weeks  ago  that  I 
sold  eating  apples  direct  to  the  consumer. 
I  have  some  customers  who  ask  for  an 
apple  with  least  amount  of  acidity.  I 
wrote  to  the  State  Department  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  after  waiting  months  and 
getting  no  reply  I  wrote  the  U.  S.  Pomol- 
ogist,  and  not  hearing  from  him  decided 
I  better  just  write  you  again  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Could  you  name  two  or  three  of  the 
best  eating  varieties  with  the  least 
amount  of  acid?  How  do  the  following 
varieties  compare  in  acidity:  Grimes,  De¬ 
licious,  Golden  Delicious,  Rome  and  Stay- 
man  Winesap?  These  are  the  eating  va¬ 
rieties  I  grow  and  seem  to  do  better  here 
than  other  varieties.  I  am  testing  about 
24  varieties,  but  none  of  the  others  is 
meeting  with  success.  I  don’t  see  how 
Stacking  can  color  much  better  than  my 
Delicious  have  been  here:  perhaps  earlier. 

West  Virginia.  J.  E.  H. 

Probably  you  have  considered  York 
Imperial.  In  our  own  orchard  Sutton 
has  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  Baldwin, 
though  it  might  not,  with  you,  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory.  One  of  our  people  praises 
Wagener  and  sells  quantities  of  them  for 
baking.  We  greatly  prefer  Baldwin  for 
baking  or  for  sauce  and  most  people 
about  here  are  of  like  taste.  There  may 
be  some  who  prefer  the  milder  flavors, 
but  as  a  rule  the  sour  or  acid  fruit  is  in 
greater  demand.  The  varieties  you  men¬ 
tion,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Rome,  ought  to  suit  your  trade. 


Fruit-tree  Borers 

I  started  a  young  orchard  two  years 
ago.  One  of  the  trees  died  last  Summer 
and  I  noticed  there  is  an  insect  working 
at  the  trees  just  above  the  ground  and 
down  two  or  three  inches  below.  Upon 
digging  out  these  I  find  that  they  are  a 
creamish  white  grub  varying  in  length 
from  Vs  to  %  in.  in  length,  with  a  brown 
head.  They  seem  to  feed  upon  the  cam¬ 
bium  layer,  though  I  have  found  some 
larger  ones  boring  into  the  wood  up  and 
down  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches. 
Every  tree  is  infested,  and  some  are 
nearly  ringed.  Would  a  spray  or  a  coal 
tar  paint  control  them?  A  neighbor  uses 
ashes  around  his  trees,  and  even  banks 
up  around  them.  h.  A.  s. 

Gouldsboro,  Pa. 

You  have  given  a  very  good  description 
of  the  apple-tree  borer.  Anything  that 
will  act  as  a  repellent  will  help  to  keep 
the  adult  from  laying  eggs,  but  will  not 
destroy  the  borers  already  in  the  tree. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  heavy  whitewash,  and 
even  newspaper  tied  tightly  about  the 
trunk  will  help  repel  the  beetles.  Borers 
are  very  difficult  to  control.  In  some 
cases  control  has  been  impossible.  Ordi¬ 
narily  if  you  will  examine  the  trees  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Spring  and  in  the  Fall,  look¬ 
ing  for  sunken  spots  or  sawdust  cast¬ 
ings,  you  will  be  able  to  kill  most  of  the 
larvse  with  a  knife  or  wire  by  probing 
the  channels  that  you  will  find.-  The 
ashes  will  not  help  excepting  as  they 
make  it  difficult  for  the  beetles  to  lay 
eggs.  You  might  also  try  some  carbon 
bisulphide,  injecting  it  into  the  holes  and 
sealing  with  putty  or  grafting  wax. 

II.  B.  T. 


Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion 

We  have  recently  noticed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  quite  a  discussion  about  the  effect 
different  stock  had  on  the  trees  that  were 
grafted  on  them.  Down  here  in  the 
South  it  has  been  known  for  years  that 
different  stocks  made  oranges  put  out 
sooner  or  later ;  in  fact  it  was  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  Citrus  trifoliata  stock  that  made 
possible  the  growing  of  oranges  many 
miles  farther  north  than  it  was  thought 
they  could  be  grown.  Right  recently  the 
writer  has  been  carrying  on  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Japanese  persimmon,  and 
I  have  discovered  some  remarkable 
things  about  this  fruit.  The  Japanese 
persimmon  is  grafted  on  the  common  per¬ 
simmon  at  or  below  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Where  they  are  usually  grafted 
they  will  put  out  two  weeks  earlier  than 
if  they  are  grafted  a  foot  above  the  top 
of  the  ground.  In  our  orchard  we  are 
now  setting  the  wild  seedlings  and  grafting 
them  when  they  are  about  2  ft*  high, 
usually  about  20  in.  above  ground.  These 
trees  wait  until  all  danger  of  cold  is  gone 
before  they  put  out.  I  am  now  wondering 
if  the  Persian  walnut  could  be  rendered 
immune  to  cold  if  it  were  grafted  on  the 
hardy  black  walnut  2  ft.  above  ground. 
Here  in  this  country  the  Persian  walnut 
winterkills  some  years,  but  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  way  to  make  them  more  hardy. 
It  might  surprise  some  of  the  northern 
readers  to  learn  that  raspberries  are  not 
hardy  here  in  Texas.  They  winterkill  as 
a  rule  every  year,  and  this  year  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  not  gone  below  10  above  at 
any  time.  Raspberries  that  are  hardy 
far  north  kill  to  the  ground  here.  This 
seems  a  freak  of  Nature  in  some  way. 

Texas.  «r.  e.  Fitzgerald. 


* 


One  of  Dickinson's 
certified  Grimm  plant¬ 
ings  in  Idaho.  This  200- 
acre  field  has  been 
established  nearly  20 
years,  withstanding 
the  rigors  of  Idaho's 
severest  winters. 


©A.D.Go. 


tep 

Guarded 

There  may  be  many  “Grimm  type”  or  “as 
good  as  Grimm”  Alfalfas,  but  there  is  only 
on q genuine  Grimm .  Its  seed  looks  the  same 
as  the  seed  of  other  Alfalfas;  the  only  safe 
criterions  are  origin  and  pedigree. 

That  is  why  “Pine  Tree”  Grimm  Alfalfa 
seed  is  taken  only  from  established  and 
certified  fields.  The  photographs  show  how 
it  is  produced  in  Idaho.  Every  step  in  its 
growing,  cutting,  threshing,  bagging  and 
cleaning  is  inspected  and  guarded. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  the 
source  of  other  kinds  of  “Pine  Tree”  farm 
seeds.  The  origin  of  every  lot  of 
“Pine  Tree”  Clovers  and  Alfalfa  is 
definitely  known.  Look  for  the  cer¬ 
tificate  sealed  in  the  top  of  the  bag. 

Get  This  Valuable 
NEW  BOOK 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  the  distinction 
between  Alfalfa  varieties  is  fully  covered 
in  the  new  Hip- Pocket  FARM  GUIDE. 
Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  it,  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert  Dick¬ 
inson  Company,  Chicago,  and  book  will 
be  mailed. 


State  Seed  Inspectors  seal 
bags  at  the  thresher  and 
again  after  opening  and  re¬ 
fining  at  Dickinson’s  plant. 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  Boston 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo 
NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  New  York 
E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  Binghamton 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors.  Albany 


(In  the  circle) 
R.  R.  Spafford, 
Dickinson  Alfalfa 
Expert,  inspecting 
condition  of  bloom 
and  seed  in  certi¬ 
fied  “Pine  Tree'' 
Any  noxious 
weeds  that  appear 
in  these  fields  are 
promptly  spotted 
and  removed. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft.,  35c  each, 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  IDs  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.  15e  each,  $8  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  ^guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Horae  of  Good  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Cortland  Apples,  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus,  Caco  Grapes  ;  beside  our  great  variety 
of  Fruit,  Shade  andOrnamental  Tret-sand  Shrubs — fVrite 

ASPARAGUS — Mary  &  Martba  Wash.  Rust-proof.  $1.25  htmil.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lets.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadslmryville.  Pi. 


RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
vaiieties  will  find  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moline  Elm, 
Meyer’s  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
ringa,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catalog.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

2  year  Trees,  3-4  ft.,  50c  each  postpaid 
Scions  for  grafting,  10c  foot  postpaid 
Scions  of  McIntosh  Red,  5c  ft.  postpaid 
JYo  orders  for  less  than  $i,  please 

GEORGE  A.  MORSE  •  •  WILLIAMSON.  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES  s^gTow 

5-7  ft.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut,  Grape  Vines, 
etc.  50o  ea.,  10  for  $4.50,  50  for  $20.  Free  Price  List. 

THE  HERMAN  1MHIFEH  NUKSEKIE8 
Klnt  nersvllle  lincks  Co  Penna. 


New  England  Grown 
Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 

rPREES  and  Plants  grown  here  have  hardy  constitutions. 
x  The  roots  are  more  fibrous  and  stronger.  The  tops  are 
sturdy;  the  wood  is  hardy  instead  of  rank  and  soft,  as 
when  trees  are  grown  on  rich  soil  in  a  mild  climate. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubbery — all  New  Englan 
grown  at  direct-from-nursery  prices.  Write  toda;. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 

/  toS*  Guaranteed 
s~Mi“  Fruit  Trees 

Are  scientifically  grown 
in  our  upland  Nurseries. 
Budded  from  trees  bear¬ 
ing  the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name, 
free  from  disease  and  to 
arrive  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  Sold  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  prof¬ 
it.  Our  free  catalog  tells 
the  things  fruit  growers 
steam  Want  to  know  about  us. 
q  Send  for  it. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
45  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MALONEY 

Nursery  Book  Free 


PEACH 


WHIPS  2  FT.,  EACH,  LOTS  OF 
10  —  15c,  100  —  10c,  300  —  8c. 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  QUALITY 
STOCK.  A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GRAPES”  FOR  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

BORLING,  D-OF,  MADISON,  OHIO 


EACHand  APPLE  TREE 

We  guarantee  to  please.  Write  for  prices . 
WORLEY’S  N  UKSER1E8,  York  Spring*,  Pa. 


$ 


Flan  to  Plant  Some  Nut  Trees 

Improved  Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Pecans  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  All  grafted,  grown  to  plant,  and  when  planted, 
grow.  Get  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog. 

John  W.  Hershey,  Nut  Tree  Nursery,  Downingtown,  Pa, 
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Strawberries 


Townsend  Plants 


Known  by 
Thousands  of 


Rural  New-Yorker 


Growers  As  the 


Best  Money 
Can  Buy 


Order  direct  from 
this  adv. — prompt 
shipment  w  h  e  n 
you  are  ready  to 
plant. 


500  1000  5000 


HOWARD  17  (Premier)... 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$27.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Dr 

B)  . 

2.50 

5.00 

18.50 

AIIOMA  . 

5.00 

18.50 

Big  Joe  . 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

T.  BIG  LATE  (Imp) . 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

FORD  (best  late) . 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

CHESAPEAKE 

(late)  .... 

3.50 

7.00 

30.00 

GANDY  (late) 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

LUPTON  LATE 

3.50 

7.00 

30.00 

Wm.  Belt  .... 

7.00 

30.00 

* ‘TOWN -KING” 

(new  late) 

9.00 

18.00 

75.00 

Ever  bearing 

MASTODON  (special)  _ 20.00  40.00  150.00 

Champion  .  6.25  12.50  50.00 

Progressive  . 6.25  12.50  50.00 

(250  plants  at  the  1,000  rate.) 


One  Kruegers  circle  runner  cutter  Free  with 
every  order  amounting  to  $50  received  direct 
from  this  adv.  Price  of  the  runner  cutter 
$8;  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  straw¬ 
berry  grower. 


Send  Orders  Direct  to 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


19  2  7 

PRICE  LIST 


BCD  at  IOOO  Rate. 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Strawberries 

100 

1006 

5000 

Senator  Dunlap . 

$  .75 

$5.00 

$22.50 

Warfield . 

.75 

6.00 

22.50 

Gibson . 

1.00 

5.50 

25.00 

-  Premier . 

1.00 

6.00 

27.50 

Dr.  Burrill . 

1.00 

6.00 

27.50 

.Aroma . . . 

1.00 

6.00 

27.50 

Brandywine . 

1.20 

7.00 

32.50 

Eaton . 

1.20 

7.00 

32.50 

AVm.  Belt . 

1.20 

7.00 

32.50 

Progressive,  Everbearer . 

1.75 

12.00 

65.00 

Superb,  Everbearer . 

1.75 

12.00 

55.00 

Cumberland  Black  Raspberry,  Mosaic  Free  ; 
100— $2.50  1000— $20.00 


REMEMBER  WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

Red  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes  Etc. 

Certified  stock,  Trimmed.  Guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  growing  condition.  21st  season. 

THE  BANGOR  NURSERY 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  8  SON,  Props.  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 


CATALOG  HEADY! 
Write  today  —  not  next 
week,  but  NOW  I 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
FACTORY  PRICES 


:RLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

I  LI  N  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  an  These  Big  Money  Makers. 

a&B  too  1000  soon 
Howard  17,  {premier) ... .  $  .85  $4.50  $21.38 

Lupton,  Aroma . 85  4.50  21.38 

Klondyke,  Gandy . 75  4.00  19.00 

Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burril...  .75  3.75  17.85 

Progressive  E.  B .  1.30  7.50  35.63 

22  other  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  varieties. 
Order  direct.  Free  catalog  of  culture  and  prices. 
BAYNER  J1KOS.  SALISBURY,  MI). 


Qf ^ANTS.  Healthy,  Vig- 
ijll  aWBcl  1  y  orous,  True  to  Name. 

PREMIER  -  BIG  JOE  -  LUPTON  -  EATON  -  COOPER  -  GIBSON 
100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  $1.50  $2.50  $5.00  $23.75 

DUNLAP  •  DR.  BURRILL  -  KLONDYKE  -  HEFFLIN  -  GANDY 
65c  $1.35  $2.00  $4.00  $18.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


II  o  W  A.  n  D  1  7 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

jStrftw'berryPlants 

carefully  packed.  $1-100,  $3.75-500,  $7.35-1000, 
prepaid  J.  Britton  Cliepachet,  R.  I. 


saie-500, 000  Lupton  Strawberry  Plants  $,Booor 

The  one  profit  berry.  J*  R*  HUMPHREYS  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  J^ntHs 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


My  frost  proof  cabbage 
plants  will  head  three 
weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  500 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
$1.60  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1\  1>.  FULYVOOl),  Tlfton,  Ga. 


»uI’nitaeh  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  yielding  strain. 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


H^$HIN0TON 


Bridgeton  NJ.  > 


.ASPARAGUS. 


APPLE  TREES 

BUDDED  DIRECTLY  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AND  AT  LOWEST  FRICES 


From  Whole  Root 
Imported  Seedlings, 

— that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  propagated, 
not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
theMassaehusettsFruitOrowers’Associa- 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  over  85,000  of 
our  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name.”  And  we 
also  guarantee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys’  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  soon  togetyourshareof  our  guaran¬ 
teed  "True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
114  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CoAiJMeds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees  ^ 

- . =dT 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flo  rex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923,  1924,  1925,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschpn, 
Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz., $27.00 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  25c  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Planjs,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-oMhe-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Shoemaker’s 
Quality  Roots— 


PLANT  this  Spring;  cut  next 
year.  Gigantic  stalks  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Beauti¬ 
ful  verdant  foliage  9  to  11  ft. 
tall.  Succeeds  everywhere; 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years. 

“The  Bigger  the  Roots 
The  Better  the  Crop.” 

50  Giant  Roots;  $5.00 
25  Giant  Roots^  $3.00 

Prepaid,  cultural  directions  in¬ 
cluded.  50  Roots  enough  for  large 
family.  ^  Order  today.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Booklet 

__  RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 
Box  278-A,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


IT  always  happens  that  some  buds  die  the 
first  year,  necessitating  rebudding  the  next 
year,  thus  giving  us  a  one-year  top  and 
a  three-year  root.  The  following  list  were 
dug  from  our  two-year  block  of  trees  and 
will  make  as  good  orchard  trees  as  any.  We 
offer  them  while  they  last  as  follows: 


Prices — Each 

10 

100 

1000 

1  yr.,  3-4  ft.  ...$0.40 

$3.00 

$20.00 

$180. 0( 

1  yr.,  2-3  ft . 30 

2.00 

12.00 

110. 0( 

1  yr.,  iya-2  ft.  .  .20 

1.50 

8.50 

75. 0( 

3-4  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

114-2  ft. 

Baldwin  . 

.  140 

275 

84 

Cortland  . 

.  164 

532 

530 

Duchess  . 

.  64 

93 

55 

Delicious  . 

.  275 

250 

136 

Gravenstein  . . 

.  217 

313 

300 

Hyslop  Crab  . 

.  62 

45 

15 

King  . 

.  18 

17 

10 

McIntosh  . 

.  700 

600 

475 

Opalescent  . 

.  114 

113 

50 

Northern  Spy  . . 

.  132 

217 

129 

R.  I.  Greening  . . 

.  244 

200 

150 

Rome  Beauty  . 

.  63 

41 

18 

Red  Astraclian  . 

.  38 

105 

125 

Stark  . 

.  25 

40 

11 

Stay  man  AVinesap  ... 

.  150 

155 

92 

Wagener  . 

.  141 

218 

184 

Wealthy  . 

.  181 

254 

216 

Williams  . 

.  32 

56 

40 

Yellow  Transparent  . 

.  45 

61 

35 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  also 
send  for  complete  list  of  nursery  stock,  free. 


WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES  OF 


BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shruba  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammonds  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works.  Deacon.  New  York 


New  England  Notes 


Apple  Varieties. — Last  season's  expe¬ 
rience  in  apple  growing  was  not  of  a 
character  to  encourage  heavy  planting  of 
new  orchards.  At  the  same  time  ama¬ 
teurs  as  well  as  general  farmers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  as  they  sell  well  if  well  grown, 
regardless  of  general  conditions.  The 
planting  of  Cortland  is  going  ahead  slow¬ 
ly.  This  new  variety  has  many  fine  qual¬ 
ities.  It  is  a  variety  to  be  recommended 
without  qualifications  for  the  amateur, 
and  for  farmers  who  wish  fruit  for  theil 
own  table.  It  comes  later  than  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  but  is  practically  McIntosh  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor.  The  drawback  to  the 
Cortland  apple  so  far  has  been  its  vari¬ 
ableness.  As  is  well  known,  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  various  strains  of 
McIntosh,  and  these  differences  seem  to 
be  intensified  in  the  Cortland  apple.  Two 
trees  growing  side  by  side  may  have  fruit 
which  differs  considerably  in  color  and 
shape  This  will  add  somewhat  to  the 


most  anywhere  and  have  a  wide  range. 
Most  of  them  bloom  freely  in  the  Spring, 
having  white  flowers,  and  many  kinds 
produce  large  quantities  of  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries,  which  last  well  into  the  Fall  and  in 
themselves  are  very  decorative.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  being  given  just  now  to 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  a  low-growing 
kind  which  is  being  found  very  useful 
for  rock  gardens,  and  which  never  looks 
lovelier  than  when  draped  over  a  huge 
boulder.  Some  of  the  new  barberries, 
particularly  the  one  called  Vernae,  are 
handsome,  and  have  attractive  fruit. 

Korea  has  given  us  a  very  attractive 
shrub  which  several  of  the  catalogs  are 
listing.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Viburnum  and  sometimes  the  Da¬ 
phne  Viburnum.  The  proper  name  is 
Viburnum  Carlesii.  Its  particular  value 
comes  in  its  Daphne-like  flowers  and  in 
the  scent  of  its  blossoms,  which  fills  the 
air  for  a  long  distance. 

Kolkwitzia  amabilis  is  a  new  pink 


The  Virginia  Fringe  Tree  Chionanthus  Virginica 


difficulties  of  marketing,  but  probably  in 
the  course  of  time  a  Cortland  apple  of  a 
more  fixed  type  will  be  developed.  There 
is  room  for  a  series  of  apples  having  the 
McIntosh  Red  characteristics,  but  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  long  season.  Cortland  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Macoun,  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  farms  in  Canada,  has  origi¬ 
nated  a  long  series  of  such  apples  which 
ought  to  be  useful  in  New  England.  It 
takes  a  long  while,  however,  to  introduce 
a  new  variety.  Prof.  Maeoun’s  investi¬ 
gations  show  that  nearly  forty  years  are 
required  from  the  time  a  new  apple  is 
originated,  to  test  it,  introduce  it,  and 
disseminate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
can  be  grown  commercially.  Plans  are 
now  being  considered  for  an  apple  exhi¬ 
bit  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  Boston,  next 
Autumn,  similar  to  the  cranberry  exhibit 
made  last  year,  at  which  time  all  of  the 
different  apparatus  used  in  the  picking, 
sorting,  grading  and  packing  of  apples 
will  be  demonstrated. 

Worth-while  New  Shrubs.  —  Many 
novelties  of  note  are  found  in  the  list  of 
shrubs  being  offered  by  the  nurserymen. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  new  mock  orange 
called  Virginal.  This  is  a  wide-spread¬ 
ing  plant,  producing  large,  double,  crested, 
pure  white  flowers  of  great  fragrance. 
Other  good  varieties  of  mock  orange 
which  are  new  include  Avalanche,  Mont 
Blanc,  Splendens  and  Tomentosa.  " 

In  years  to  come  garden  makers  will 
probably  be  as  familiar  with  the  word 
Cotoneaster  as  they  now  are  with  lilacs 
or  Spiraeas.  These  plants,  which  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Far  East,  are 
exceedingly  useful.  They  will  grow  al¬ 


shrub,  very  much  like  the  Weigela  but 
having  a  better  habit.  It  is  free  bloom¬ 
ing,  perfectly  hardy  and  an  unusually 
good  addition  to  our  list  of  garden  plants. 

There  are  two  shrubs  which  although 
not  new  are  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  One 
of  them  is  the  Chinese  lilac  called  Syringa 
villosa.  This  lilac,  with  its  light  pink 
flowers,  blooms  later  than  any  other  kind, 
and  for  that  reason  is  a  decided  addition 
to  the  garden,  prolonging  the  season  by 
several  weeks.  The  other  shrub  is  the 
fringe  tree,  which  blooms  in  the  Spring 
and  has  very  unusual  flowers.  This  is 
an  excellent  garden  plant  and  always  ex¬ 
cites  interest  wherever  seen.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  some  of  these  old-time  but 
neglected  shrubs  are  quite  as  valuable  as 
our  more  recent  acquisitions. 

A  New  Produce  Market.  —  A  great 
change  in  the  marketing  of  fruit  and 
other  produce  in  Boston  has  just  been 
made.  The  entire  wholesale  produce 
business  has  been  removed  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Quincy  Mar¬ 
ket  to  a  new  terminal  at  Fargo  and  Sea 
Streets  in  South  Boston.  An  extensive 
heating  system  has  been  installed  and 
new  tracks  have  been  laid  so  that  fruit 
and  vegetable  cars  can  be  unloaded  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  market.  For  the  first  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
hauls  which  have  been  necessary  in  the 
past.  This  change  puts  Boston  on  a  par 
with  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  and 
cuts  down  expenses  to  a  marked  degree, 
as  carting  charges  have  been  a  heavy  item 
in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  deterioration 
of  fruit  while  being  hauled  across  the 
city  has  resulted  in  considerable  loss. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Water  Systems 

•DUNNING  WATER  — 
all  you  want — where  you 
want  it  —  when  you  want  it. 
For  a  modern  bathroom — in 
the  kitchen — for  fire  protec¬ 
tion  —  watering  stock  — 
sprinkling  the  garden  — • 
and  washing  the  car — all 
are  easily  a  reality  with 
a  Myers!  The  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  for  shallow  or  deep 
wells.  Self-starting — self¬ 
stopping — self-oiling. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Myers  has  made 
“Honor-Bilt”  Well,  House  and  Cistern 
Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks,  Cylin¬ 
ders,  Hand  and  Power  Spray  Pumps,  Hay 
Tools  and  Door  Hangers. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Myers  dealer — or 
write  us  today  for  catalog.  032 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &.  Bro.  Co. 

232  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 


Take  Offjyour-Hat 

To  The 

pumps  -  water  Systems  -  hay  tools  -  poop  hangers 


Buy  Ybur  Paint 


Direct  from  Factory 

—save  a  lot  of  money.  We  pay 
freight.  WEARBEST  paint  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
factories  in  the  world— EXTRA  good 
quality  —  fully  guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  and  see  the  money  you 
can  save  on  Paint,  also  Metal  and  Roll 
Roofing,  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts* 
Barb  Wire,  etc.  24  Hour  Service. 
JTHEJBROWliFEIjlCI^^WIRE^CO^ 


The  Grape  Plume  Moth 

The  article  on  “Insect  Pests”  in  the 
issue  of  Mar.  5  was  especially  interesting, 
as  you  gave  Connecticut  a  clean  bill  of 
health  in  regard  to  the  corn  borer,  while 
in  fact  I  have  been  fighting  it  for  the 
past  five  years  and  have  vainly  looked  for 
some  method  of  control  besides  going 
through  the  corn  weekly,  and  cutting 
them  out.  They  not  only  infest  corn,  but 
flowers  like  larkspur,  Cosmos,  bachelor 
buttons  and  all  with  a  pithy  stalk.  In 
the  Stamford  Advocate  this  evening  was 
an  account  of  a  newly  discovered  parasite 
which  would  destroy  them.  It  is  hoped 
so.  What  can  be  done  to  control  the 
hairy  caterpillar  which  forms  a  web  over 
the  new  shoots  and  fruit  buds  of  grape 
vines?  W.  C.  W. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

If  W.  C.  W.  will  look  at  the  map  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-T.  for  March  5,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  European  cornborer, 
he  will  find  that  Eastern  Connecticut  is 
infested  with  this  insect  and  very  likely, 
as  he  says,  it  is  found  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State.  In  fighting  the  borer 
in  garden  plants  there  is  no  more  practi¬ 
cal  way  than  by  going  through  every  few 
days  and  cutting  the  borers  out.  In  the 
Fall,  all  of  the  dead  plants  and  plant 
refuse  of  every  form  should  be  taken  out 
and  burned.  In  addition,  the  stubble  of 
the  corn  or  of  other  similar  large-stemmed 
plants  should  be  pulled  up  and  destroyed 
or  buried  deeply  (several  inches). 

The  hairy  caterpillars  spinning  webs 
over  the  new  shoots  and  fruit  buds  of 
grape  are  probably  those  of  the  grape 
plume  moth.  Unfortunately  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  this  insect  are  not  well 
known,  and  no  careful  experiments  have 
ever  been  made  in  controlling  it.  On  a 
few  grapevines  in  a  garden,  the  insect  can 
be  held  in  check  by  hand-picking  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  webbed  leaves  with  the  cater¬ 
pillars  living  among  them.  In  larger 
vineyards  the  caterpillars  could  probably 
be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  vines  early 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y%  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  gt.enn  w.  herrick. 


SUMMER  COTTAGES,?00®  FT* 
BARMS, SHEDS. 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 
REPAIRS,  ETC. 

Sensation**  , 

nineties** 


Mail  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  sensational  offer. 

Our  Freight  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  freight  to  your  station 
will  not  be  over  $10.00  per  thousand  feet. 
Freight  to  most  points  is  much  less.  Freight 
prepaid  prices  quoted  on  request. 

CARLOAD  SPECIAL! 

16,000  Feet  of  $e§  0050 
Good  Lumber  •  •  JL  Oft 

Consisting  of  16,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  sound, 
thoroughly  seasoned  stock  suitable  for  building 
and  repairing  work.  Priced  f.  o.  b,  oq  C|t 
cars  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  .  .  .t—Omwv 
ROOF  SHEATHING 

1x4 — 6  feet  and.  longer.  Per  1000 

Bd.  Ft . 

BOX  SHEATHING 
6-in.  and  wider,  lengths  random  as 

long  as  16  ft.  Per  1000  Bd.  Ft . 

FLOORING 

1x3  or'lx4  random  lengths.  Per  1000 
Bd.  Ft . 

FRAMING 

2x4,  2x6,  2x8,  2x10  and  2x12,  as  low 
as . 

SIDING 

1x6  random  lengths. 

Per  1000  Bd.  Ft . 


$10.00 
$12.00 
$12.50 
$10.00 
$12.50 

This  lumber  comes  from  the  Great  Gamp 
Jackson,  ft  is  well  seasoned  and  in  good 
condition ,  having  been  carefully  disman¬ 
tled  by  our  experts  with  all  nails  drawn 
(.not  clipped  off). 

MANY  OTHER  BARGAINS  t 

Heating  materials,  tanks,  plumbing,  sash  and  hun- 
dredsof  other  bargains.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  list. 

Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Box  146s  Columbia,  South  Carolina  i 

8"  *  ™  *«■•■■■*  m  »  mem  m  warn  m  wmr  ^ 

Harris  Brothers  Company,  d 

Dept.  KB- 37  I 

Columbia,  South  Carolina.  * 

Send  free  complete  list  of  bargains  In  building  g 


I 

m 

|  materials  and  supplies. 


I 


Name. 


Address . 


Pigs  Injuring  Elm  Trees 

We  hnve  a  few  nice  large  elm  trees. 
Last  Summer  the  men  folks  strung  some 
wire  nearby  and  put  10  or  12  pigs  inside 
the  fence  and  one  of  those  beautiful  elm 
trees  was  fenced  in  also.  The  pigs  got 
the  habit  of  rubbing  that  tree  and  they 
rubbed  the  bark  off  clear  around  it.  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  way  to  save  the 
tree.  mrs.  J.  c. 

Rossie,  N.  Y. 

If  the  pigs  have  been  in  the  yard  only 
one  season  the  chances  are  that  they  have 
not  hurt  the  tree  seriously.  They  may 
have  rubbed  the  bark,  but  the  cambium 
layer  and  sap  wood  underneath  are  prob¬ 
ably  all  right.  Cut  into  the  tree  where 
it  has  been  rubbed,  and  notice  whether 
the  wood  is  alive.  If  it  is  not,  you  have 
still  another  chance  by  bridge-grafting 
the  injured  part.  Take  dormant  shoots 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  cut  them 
wedge-shaped  at  each  end.  Then  insert 
one  end  under  the  live  bark  above  the 
injury  and  the  other  end  into  the  live 
bark  beneath  it,  tacking  the  scion  in  place 
and  waxing  with  grafting  wax.  You 
ought  to  have  a  scion  every  three  or  four 
inches.  H.  B.  T. 


Cherry  Culture 

I  have  a  young  cherry  orchard  consist¬ 
ing  of  many  different  varieties.  The  soil 
is  clay  and  slate  rock.  There  is  sufficient 
moisture.  Each  Spring  there  are  many 
blossoms,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
green  fruit  which,  when  about  half  ma¬ 
tured,  turns  yellow  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  What  is  the  cause,  also  a  good 
spray  solution  and  fertilizer  for  cherry 
trees?  Is  all  acid  phosphate  16  percent, 
or  can  I  get  a  higher  grade?  H.  V. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

If  you  have  several  varieties  pollination 
is  probably  not  responsible.  The  next 
possibility  is  lack  of  food  material  at 
just  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting.  Try 
two  or  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  tree  applied  just  as  soon  as  the  trees 
show  signs  of  Spring  growth.  Other  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  of  doubtful  value  with  the 
cherry.  For  spray  you  should  use  lime- 
sulphur,  one  gallon  to  50  of  water,  and 
2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Sulphur-lead 
dust  is  also  good  on  cherries,  and  often 
easier  to  handle  for  the  man  who  has  not 
extensive  orchard  equipment.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  can  be  bought  in  the  20  percent 
grade,  n.  b.  t. 
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Only 

Grasselli 
Grade 

Could,  Win 
Such  a  Tribute 

from 

Hood  River 


«  vVj  „Yv  1  G®  i  a  ®  ®  **  .cfj*  *  v 

i** ! 


THE  Apple  Growers  Association  of  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
has  a  national  reputation.  The  thoroughness  of  their 
protective  measures  and  the  resulting  quality  of  their  fruit 
is  known  far  and  wide. 

We  cannot  but  feel  distinct  pride,  therefore,  in  a  letter  they  wrote  us 
recently — reproduced  above. 

Please  note  that  third  paragraph  particularly:— 

“In  supplying  our  members  with  their  lead  require¬ 
ments  our  first  consideration  is  quality  and  the  next  is 
dependability  of  supply  and  service.  We  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  uniform  high  quality  of  Grasselli 
Arsenate  of  Lead  and  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  unexcelled  service  in  keeping  us  supplied 
y  at  all  times,  even  under  most  trying  circumstances 
You  will  get  that  same  high  quality  and  that  same  dependable  service 
when  you  order  GRASSELLI  GRADE — 

Arsenate  of  Lead  -  Calcium  Arsenate  «  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture  »  Casein  Spreader 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  *  Cleveland ,  Ohio 

Founded  in  1839 


Grasselli  Grade 


U  Standard  9/ eld  Wgh  for  $  §  9* bars 
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More  For  Your  Money 


BIGGER  VALUE  BETTER  RESULTS 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

NOW  HEAT-TREATED  TO  INSURE  QUICKER  SOLUBILITY 

Michigan  Limestone  is  now  passed  through  huge  rotary  calcinators  heated’ 
at  1200  degrees.  This  expands  the  grain  of  the  stone  and  our  mills  pulverize 
it  to  greater  fineness  under  half  the  pressure  formerly  used.  “Michigan”  now 
has  a  quicker,  livelier  reaction  in  contact  with  soil  acids — its  effect  on  the  soil  is 
prompt  and  powerful.  Results  are  thorough  and  lasting,  because  the  new 
Michigan  Limestone  is  COMPLETELY  soluble. 


I^JcAlciTg 

r*^Tovri~R~9  9  %  PUR 


Extreme  Purity  -  Quick  Effect  -  Full  and  Complete  Solubility 

These  features  make  Michigan  Limestone  worth  more  to  you  than  any 
other.  And  that’s  why  more  farmers  use  Michigan  limestone  than^any  other. 
No  increase  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  Buffalo 


Spraying  with  mixtures  containing  copper 
sulphate  actually  increases  the  yield 

The  commercial  growers  of  vegetables,  citrous  and  other 
fruits,  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  not  spraying,  because  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  not  only  controls  fungous  diseases,  but 
actually  increases  the  yield  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
fungus.  Time,  and  again  the  Experimental  Stations  have 
shown  conclusively  the  difference  in  yield  between 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  plots  of  equal  size. 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

CBlue  Vitriol} 

in  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  give  you  best  results 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Compulsory  Latin 

Can  a  teacher  who  has  never  been  to 
high  school  and  is  teaching  in  a  rural 
school  compel  a  boy  to  take  high  school 
subjects?  He  has  passed  the  eighth  grade 
in  everything  but  spelling  and  is  very 
poor  in  writing?  The  teacher  insists  on 
his  taking  Latin.  M.  J. 

New  York. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustee 
the  teacher  may  conduct  a  course  in 
Latin.  Qualified  students  may  be  required 
to  study  subjects  that  are  approved  by 
the  trustee.  D.  B.  p. 


Teachers’  Retirement  Fund 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  inquiring 
about  the  return  of  money  that  wras  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  teachers’  wages  in  1920. 
I  enclose  the  reply.  You  will  note  that 
they  use  the  word  “contributions,”  but, 
in  fact,,  it  was  a  case  of  deduction.  I  am 
wondering  what  became  of  the  money  so 
deducted,  and  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  getting  it.  In  my  particular 
case,  there  is  little  money  involved,  but 
the  amount  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
all  teachers  up  to  August  1,  1921, 

throughout  the  State,  must  have  been 
considerable.  I  have  come  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  I  assume  to  be 
correct : 

“The  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers’  Retirement  System  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1926,  shows  a 
total  membership  of  31,138.  Assets  of 
the  system  are  $14,192,068.97.”  A.  it.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  asking  about  the  old  retirement 
law  and  the  money  which  teachers  paid  in 
to  a  retirement  fund  prior  to  1921.  Quite 
a  number  of  teachers  say  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Albany  about  this,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  as  to 
what  became  of  this  money.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  it  back,  and  some 
of  them  are  quite  perplexed  about  it. 

The  Department  of  Education  at  Al¬ 
bany  makes  it  very  clear  about  this  re¬ 
tirement  fund.  On  page  19  of  the  law 
covering  the  State  Teachers’  Retirement 
Board,  we  find  this  law  or  rule  : 

“All  moneys  and  securities  to  the  credit 
of  the  retii'ement  fund  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  into 
the  pension  accumulation  fund.” 

This  ought  to  make  the  matter  clear, 
for  the  money  instead  of  being  returned 
has  evidently  been  turned  into  the  general 
retirement  fund  and  will  be  used  as  the 
rest  of  the  fund  is. 


Tax  Collector’s  Fee 

Our  tax  collector  started  receiving 
school  taxes  October  27,  reserved  two 
days  in  a  week,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
She  counted  the  holidays,  Thanksgiving, 
in  the  30  days.  On  November  27  she  be¬ 
gan  collecting  at  5  per  cent.  Had  she  a 
right  to  do  this?  J.  E.  L. 

A  school  collector  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  fee  of  1  per  cent  on  all  taxes  paid  to 
him  within  30  days  from  the  time  of  the 
posting  of  the  tax  notices.  He  may 
charge  5  per  cent  on  sums  collected  by 
him  after  the  30-day  period.  D.  B.  D. 


Hiring  a  Teacher;  Calling 
School  Meeting 

Can  a  teacher  who  is  unable  to  finish 
her  term  of  contract  hire  a  substitute  i 
If  so  whom  can  she  hire?  Can  the  dis¬ 
tinct  stop  her  from  hiring  a  relative  of 
the  trustee?  (That  is  the  real  question 
at  issue.)  If  a  licensed  substitute  is 
hired  by  a  teacher  can  said  teacher  collect 
her  pay?  2.  What  is  the  legal  way  to 
call  a  special  school  meeting?  Who  pre¬ 
sides  at  such  a  meeting?  M  ist  all  voters 
be  present  to  make  such  a  meeting  login. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 

1.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  hire  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  law  clearly  invests  the  trus¬ 
tee  with  authority  to  hire  all  necessary 
teachers.  A  teacher  who  cannot  fulfill 
her  contract  temporarily  or  permanently 
vacates  it.  The  trustee  should  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  supply  a  substitute,  _  if 
the!  regular  teacher  is  temporarily  in¬ 
capacitated,  or  should  proceed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 


2.  The  trustee  may  call  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  at  any  time.  When  issuing  a  call, 
the  objects  of  such  special  meeting  must 
be  clearly  stated  and  the  district  clerk  or 
other  person  designated  must  serve  notice 
on  each  person  qualified  to  vote,  unless 
the  district  has  adopted  some  other  mode 
of  calling  a  special  meeting.  A  trustee 
has  authority  to  hire  any  qualified  teach¬ 
er,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
voters  of  the  district,  except  that  no  trus¬ 
tee  has  a  right  to  employ  a  teacher,  to 
whom  he  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
without  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  of  the  district,  present  and  voting, 
at  a  special  or  regular  meeting,  d.  b.  d. 


Tuition  for  Boarding  Pupil 

I  am  living  on  a  rural  route  and  my 
brother  is  living  in  the  village  five  miles 
or  more  from  my  home.  For  about  three 
years  my  brother’s  son  has  been  staying 
with  me  from  the  closing  of  school  in 
June  until  it  began  again  in  September, 
until  last  June.  From  last  June  until 
now  he  has  made  his  home  with  me,  hav¬ 
ing  started  school  in  September.  There 
being  no  protest  we  considered  everything 
all  right.  About  two  weeks  ago  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  our  district  sent  my  brother  notice 
to  pay  a  tuition  of  $15  within  10  days, 


and  being  told  such  tuition  could  not  be 
exacted  within  so  short  notice  has  with¬ 
held  payment.  Last  week  “through  the 
trustee’s  order,”  our  teacher  refused  to 
teach  the  boy,  and  he  was  virtually  put 
out  of  school.  The  boy  is  with  me  now, 
expects  to  remain.  He  is  15  years  old, 
is  a  good  boy  in  school.  We  know  of  no 
other  reason  why  he  should  be  expelled 
from  school.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  go  to  school  in  our  dis¬ 
trict?  I  have  lived  in  said  district  about 
33  years.  Also  wish  to  know  if  tuition 
can  be  exacted  from  his  parents. 

w.  H.  M. 

Your  nephew  may  or  rfnhy  not  be  a 
legal  resident  of  your  school  district.  If 
his  removal  to  your  home  is  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  nature  and  if  you  provide  his  entire 
support  I  believe  he  will  be  deemed  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  district.  Schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  free  to  all  resident  pupils.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  stay  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  temporary  and  his  support  is  still 
provided  for  by  his  parents  lTe  probably 
will  be  deemed  a  non-resident.  A  school 
district  may  charge  tuition  to  non-resi¬ 
dent  pupils.  In  a  case  which  may  be 
similar  to  yours,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  handed  down  the  follow¬ 
ing  decision : 

“A  minor  residing  with  a  sister  who  is 
a  resident  of  a  school  district,  and  by 
whom  she  is  supported,  is  entitled  to  at-, 
tend  school  in  such  district  without  the 


April  10,  1927 

payment  of  tuition,  although  the  parents 
be  non-residents.” 

If  you  buy  necessary  clothes  for  the 
boy  and  provide  for  him  as  you  would 
your  own  child,  there  is  no  reason  wffiy 
he  should  not  have  the  same  school  privi¬ 
leges  as  any  other  resident  of  the  district. 
If  his  parents  still  support  him  I  believe 
it  will  be  advisable  for  them  to  pay  the 
tuition.  Cases  of  this  kind  often  have 
been  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  find  the  following  passage 
from  among  the  opinions  that  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Commissioner :  “On 
questions  affecting  the  right  of  a  child  to 
attend  school,  the  decision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  liberally  construed  in 
favor  of  such  child.” 

I  believe  country  districts  usually  are 
broadminded  on  such  questions.  I  know 
that  my  own  district  would  not  think  of 
charging  tuition  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  considered  here. 

D.  B.  D. 


Harry  was  trying  on  a  new  pair  of 
trousers.  After  struggling  for  several 
minutes  he  called  to  his  mother :  “Say, 
mom,  these  pants  are  awful  tight ! 
They’re  tighter  than  my  skin  !”  “Don’t 
be  foolish,  Harry.  There  isn’t  anything 
tighter  than  your  skin.”  “Well,  these 
pants  are,  ’cause  I  can  sit  down  in  my 
skin,  but  I  can’t  sit  down  in  these 
pants !” — Pathfinder. 


(Left)  Where  the  ditches  from 
the  two  springs  met  to 
form  the  main  ditch. 

(Below)  Ditch  immediately  after 
the  blast.  Notice  the 
clean  sides,  the  soil  piled 
on  either  side  and  the 
depth  of  the  ditch. 

Drawn  from  snapshots  taken 
immediately  following  the  blast. 
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a 


1200-foot  ditch 

with  one  stroke 


SEEPAGE  from  springs  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  Dr.  C.  G.  Cragg’s 
farm  at  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  had  rendered  acres  of  good  land 
almost  valueless.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barford,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  land,  laid  out  the  course  of  a  drainage  ditch. 
It  would  have  to  be  1200-feet  long,  from  the  two  springs  down  the 
hill  to  a  creek  alongside  the  road. 

Digging  by  hand  would  be  too  costly,  he  figured,  so  he  called  in  a  du  Pont  man 
to  estimate  on  the  cost  of  digging  the  ditch  with  dynamite.  It  was  startlingly 
small.  The  entire  duch  was  dug  with  dynamite  in  one  day,  by  two  men.  Dig¬ 
ging  by  hand  would  have  taken  at  least  a  week. 

Dynamite  is  often  the  quickest,  cheapest  way  to  do  a  lot  of  farm  jobs.  The 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives”  illustrates  and  describes  just  how  this 
mighty  farm  hand  works.  Send  now  for  a  free  copy. 


Haven’t  you  land  to  clear?  ditching  to 
improve  your  fields?  trees  to  plant?  Du 
Pont  dynamite  can  do  this  work  quickly, 
easily  and  safely  when  used  as  directed 
in  the  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives — your  copy  is  ready  on  receipt  of 
a  postal  request. 
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E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc* 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

IV rite  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1 600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Better  Living 

from  Y our  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.’’  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

IRON  ACE 

Fred.H.  Bateman  Co. 

630  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GRO-MOR  GARDEN  TRUCKS 
—  NO  WEEDS!  — 

The  GRO-MOR  power  cultivator  does 
the  work  of  four  men  with  wheel  hoes. 
It  saves  labor  and  time.  Takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  hour  of  growing  weather, 
cultivates  your  crops  until  they  are 
fully  matured,  and  makes  you  first  on 
market. 

GRO-MOR  is  designed  by  a  success¬ 
ful  market  grower  and  honestly  built. 
It  costs  almost  nothing  to  run,  and  is 
bo  simple  a  boy  can  operate  it.  A 
touch  on  the  handles  guides  it — no 
pushing.  Tools  changed  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  Made  to  use  Planet  Jr.  tools 

o  ri  H  cpoHorq 

The  GRO-MOR  will  make  more 
money  for  you — more  quickly  and 
more  easily.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

600  N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 
The  Standard 
Nitrogen 

i 

NOTHING  in  agriculture  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  profit  of 
truck  growers  than  the  proper  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  producing  mar¬ 
ketable  crops. 

Successful  truckers 
have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  nitrate  makes 
vegetables  grow  rapidly, 
mature  quickly  and  yield 
heavily —  the  three  es¬ 
sentials  to  real  profit. 
They  have  learned  that 
it  pays  to  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  If  your  gardens 
are  backward  side  dress- 
ingwithnitratewillspeed 
them  up  and  turn  pros¬ 
pective  losses  into  profit. 

Ask  any  one  who  uses  it  or  let  us 
send  you  our  new  pamphlets.  Cut  out 
this  advertisement,  write  your  address 
in  the  white  space  and  mail  to  our 
nearest  office. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 

Raleigh,  N.C.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Jackson,  Mias.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orlando,  Fla.  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mimmimiimmiimmmnmmiiimmii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
imiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 


Growing  a  Crop  of  Mangels 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  I  read 
an  article  on  raising  mangels  for  cows. 
When  on  the  farm  I  considered  them 
very  healthful  for  cows  when  feeding  a 
good  deal  of  grain,  but  times  have 
changed  so  in  the  last  30  years.  Labor 
is  so  high  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
pay.  I  do  not  think  of  a  crop  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  proper  treatment  and  that  will 
make  such  a  great  difference  in  the  yield 
as  mangels.  It  takes  a  good  many  the 
size  of  your  finger  to  make  a  bushel,  while 
when  weighing  10  lbs.  it  takes  but  six 
for  a  bushel,  or  if  weighing  6  lbs.  it 
takes  but  10.  So  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
it  pays  to  raise  a  good  crop,  if  it  pays 
at  all;  1,800  to  2,000  bushels  can  be 
raised  on  an  acre,  and  then  not  be  a  won¬ 
derful  crop.  I  never  raised  less  than 
1,800,  and  never  more  than  2,000  (I  mean 
at  that  rate)  as  I  never  sowed  more  than 
about  one-third  of  an  acre.  The  last 
crop  I  had  was  640  bu.  on  that  amount 
of  land.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed 
to  grow  them. 

Where  I  intended  to  raise  my  next 
year’s  crop  I  manured  heavily  in  the 
Fall,  and  plowed  it  before  Winter  set  in. 
The  ground  was  left  in  the  rough.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  I  gave  it  another  heavy 
coat  of  manure.  Just  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  to  it  in  the  Spring  I  gave  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  dragging  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  then  gave  it  another  plowing.  I  had 
an  old-fashioned  peg-tooth  harrow  with 
sharn  teeth  which  put  my  patch  in  fine 
shape. 

I  had  an  11-tube  grain  drill  and  could 
sow  three  rows  at  once,  33  inches  apart, 
by  shutting  off  the  other  tubes.  I  put  in 
plenty  of  seed  so  as  to  be  sure  and  make 
no  skips.  I  was  careful  to  pick  out  all 
stems  in  the  seed  so  as  not  to  clog  the 
drill.  I  then  put  in  my  fertilizer  and 
opend  it  wide,  using  three  tubes 
to  each  row  of  beets,  shutting  off  the 
other  tubes.  The  phosphate  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  tube  went  in  with  the  seed,  one  tube 
went  on  one  side  of  the  row,  while  the 
other  went  on  the  other  side.  The  sowing 
was  done  very  early  while  the  ground  was 
moist,  which  I  think  was  essential,  for  the 
phosphate  is  heating  and  drying. 

My  next  job  was  to  watch  the  beets  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  see  the  rows  plainly 
I  would  start  to  weed  and  thin  the  beets 
to  about  8  or  Iff  in.  apart,  always  leaving 
the  strongest  to  grow.  After  they  had  all 
been  weeded  and  thinned  I  left  them  only 
a  few  days  when  they  were  weeded  and 
thinned  as  before.  Beets  do  not  come 
up  evenly,  therefore  need  watching  or 
they  will  be  too  thick.  In  raising  man¬ 
gels  prompt  attention  is  what  counts. 
People  are  apt  to  put  off  weeding  and 
thinning,  which  is  a  great  mistake  if  they 
want  a  good  crop.  By  doing  this  in  the 
right  time  it  is  easier  and  better  than  to 
wait.  After  this  is  done  the  rest  of  the 
journey  is  easy ;  little  cultivation  is  soon 
done.  I  raised  the  Golden  Tankard ;  they 
grew  near  the  top  of  the  ground  with 
small  tap  root,  easy  to  harvest,  also 
easy  to  clean.  It  was  fun  when  I  began 
to  gather  them.  I  had  a  double  box  on 
my  wagon.  By  weighing  a  load  I  found 
that  the  box  when  level  full  I  had  just 
50  bushels.  Large  beets  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  a  bushel  basket. 

At  that  time  I  could  hire  plenty  of 
boys  from  the  village  a  mile  away.  They 
were  more  nimble  than  men ;  but  no  boys 
can  be  hired  to  weed  beets  any  more.  I 
found  that  early  attention  made  the  crop. 
I  also  found  it  paid  to  he  liberal  with 
manure  and  phosphate.  T.  L.  cook. 

New  York. 


Ashes  for  Fertilizer 

Apparently  very  little  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  wood  ash  is  now  offered  for  sale. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  lively  trade  in  this 
product.  At  one  time  we  were  told  that 
these  ashes  were  adulterated.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  mixed  with  coal  ashes, 
basic  slag  and  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  average  analysis. 
We  seldom  hear  of  that  being  done  now. 
A  good  sample  of  commercial  ashes  would 
contain  about  5  percent  of  potash,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  lime  and  not  far  from  2  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  pure  wood  ash 
was  very  effective,  especially  for  such 
crops  as  grass  and  orchards.  We  doubt 
if  anyone  has  ever  been  able  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  combination  of  lime,  potash  and 
phosphorus  that  would  ever  give  as  effec¬ 
tive  results  as  natural  wood  ashes. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  sifted 
coal  ashes  are  often  used  as  a  carrier  for 
nitrogen ;  the  ashes  are  thoroughly  sifted, 
made  as  fine  as  possible,  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  then  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved  in  the  water  and  the 
solution  is  sprinkled  over  the  sifted  ashes 
and  thoroughly  worked  into  them.  Then, 
when  the  ashes  are  dry,  they  are  made 
fine  and  used  for  broadcasting  on  mea¬ 
dows  or  in  orchards.  They  make  a  good 
carrier,  and  but  little  of  the  nitrogen  is 
lost  in  the  process. 


Syrup  Which  Will  Not 
Crystallize 

Four  cups  granulated  sugar,  two  scant 
cups  boiling  water.  Boil  hard  one  min¬ 
ute,  remove  from  fire  and  add  %  cup 
cold  water.  Flavor  if  desired  with  either 
vanilla  or  maple  flavoring,  fatsy’S  wife. 


Established 

1842 


The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over 


«  K't  'SHIS  season,  when  I  see  so  much 
i  grain  sprouting  and  rotting  in  the 
fields,  I  am  glad  I  own  a  Case 
thresher .  All  of  my  grain  is  safe  in 
the  bins 

If  you  own  a  Case  thresher  you  are  protected 
from  many  serious  losses.  This  protection 
costs  you  nothing  because  a  Case  thresher 
pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time — in  bad  years 
it  is  the  means  of  saving  entire  crops. 

Case  steel  threshers  are  preferred  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men  because  they  do  good,  clean,  fast 
threshing  of  all  grains  and  seeds  for  many 
years,  without  delay  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

Rugged  steel  construction,  simplicity  and  easy  running 
make  the  Case  the  ideal  thresher  for  the  modern  farm 
where  efficiency  and  economy  count. 

This  year  take  no  chances  with  your  grain,  mail  the 
coupon  today. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept,  D22  Racine  Wisconsin 


J.I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “From  Flail  to  Freedom” 


Name 


Post  Office _ 


\ 


State 

D22 


J 


eMail 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows”" 

is  the  message  that  W.  *E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with 
as  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
tune  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of  . 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  Bilt  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
tor  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size  can,  $i.00.  _  "Money 
Hack  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500-H,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

It  would  seem  there  would  be  plenty 
of  fruit  this  year  with  a  full  crop  of 
peaches  expected  in  every  State,  except¬ 
ing  North  Carolina,  and  nearly  every 
strawberry  district  reporting  some  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  over  last  year.  • 

The  apple  market  continues  rather  dull 
on  poor  to  ordinary  fruit,  but  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  movement  on  high-grade  fruit  enabled 
the  receivers  to  get  a  little  more  for 
Greenings  and  for  one  or  two  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Southern  strawberries  were  in 
comparatively  light  receipt  and  prices 
tended  upward,  the  best  strawberries 
bringing  up  to  70c  a  quart  and  poor 
grades  15  to  20c  a  quart.  As  to  the  im¬ 
ported  fruit,  around  6,000  boxes  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  grapes,  4,700  crates  of  Chilean 
melons,  and  25Q  boxes  of  Belgian  hot¬ 
house  grapes  wTere  among  the  receipts,  all 
of  which  sold  very  well  when  arriving  in 
good  condition.  Oranges  wrere  a  little 
higher  as  Florida  receipts  decreased. 
Onions  were  in  fairly  good^  demand  and 
prices  have  advanced  to  $3.50  per  100-lb. 
sack  for  the  best  western  yellows,  and 
some  local  storage  stock  brought  up  to 
around  $4  a  sack.  The  sweet  potato 
market  has  been  draggy  excepting  for 
fancy  stock  which  was  in  fair  demand  at 
$2  to  $2.25,  occasionally  $2.35  a  bushel 
for  New  Jersey  sweets.  Some  Delawares 
continue  to  arrive,  and  now  and  then  a 
car  from  Virginia,  North  or  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  received,  but  the  majority  of 
sweet  potatoes  were  from  New  Jersey. 
White  potatoes  were  dull  and  market 
easier  on  Maine  stock  while  Long  Island 
stock  was  in  light  supply  and  about 
steady.  Fifty-seven  carloads  of  Florida 
potatoes  were  received  during  the  week 
and  prices  are  now  around  $9  a  barrel 
for  Florida  Spaulding  Rose.  Weather 
has  been  cool  and  some  of  the  green 
crops  have  not  been  moving  readily.  Kale 
was  dull  all  the  week.  Asparagus  was 
slow  although  offerings  were  only  moder¬ 
ate.  Cucumbers  held  barely  steady.  Pep¬ 
pers  were  plentiful  for  the  season,  and 
rhubarb  was  easier.  Old  cabbage  is  about 
through  for  the  season,  but  new  cabbage 
sold  fairly  well  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  crate. 
Celery  receipts  were  very  heavy  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  Florida  stock  was  of 
poor  quality  and  prices  on  good  stock  hejd 
up  well,  crates  of  six  dozen  ranging  $2.o0 
to  $3.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  have  increased  rapidly 
jumping  from  210,500  cases  for  the  week 
previous  to  265,300  cases  last  week.  This 
includes  nearby  eggs  as  well  as  mid- 
western  stock,  and  rather  large  accumula¬ 
tions  of  nearby  eggs  are  reported  by  re¬ 
ceivers.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
disposition  to  store  local  stock  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  many  are  hoping  for  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Conse- 
quently  prices  continue  to  hold  up  fairly 
well,  many  large  lots  of  nearby  coming' 
within  the  range  of  27  to  29e  a  dozen. 
Offerings  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  m  the 
open  market  were  only  moderate  as  many 
are  being  placed  in  storage  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  a  fairlv  active  demand 
for  export  to  South  America,  probably 
around  40,000  cases  being  sold  for  this 
purpose  within  a  wTeek._  Movement  into 
storage  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  for 
so  early  in  the  season.  _  On  April  2  New 
York  warehouses  contained  over  2bo,300 
cases,  last  year  only  65,900  were  in  stor¬ 
age  in  the  same  city  so  early  in  April ; 
while  Philadelphia  has  62,000  cases  as 
against  8,460,  and  Boston  nearly  60,000 
cases  compared  with  only  2,250  cases  on 


he  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  freight  market  on  live  fowl  has 
ieen  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  expen- 
>need  in  recent  weeks.  Receipts  w'ere 
-airly  light  and  the  good  demand  caused 
irices  to  tend  upward,  and  prices  ranged 
Tom  30  to  35c  a  lb.  during  the  week, 
^ery  few  express  fowl  were  received  and 
nost  sales  wrere  placed  at  about  the  same 
rallies  as  freight  stock.  Receipts  of 
western  live  broilers  have  been  increas- 
ng  steadily  and  the  market  on  nearby 
> rollers  was  a  little  draggy.  The  market 
in  fresh-killed  broilers  was  good.  While 
ifferings  of  early  Spring  broilers  were  a 
ittle  larger  the  increased  demand  took 
’are  of  the  situation  very  well.  Fresh- 
killed  fowl  held  about  _  steady.  Frozen 
iioultry  has  been  moving  very  slowly. 
Broilers  met  a  limited  demand  but  the 
market  was  wTeak.  Fowl  were  also  weak. 
Cold  storage  holdings  continue  large,  the 
first  week  in  April  over  23,421,000  lbs. 
fjeing  in  storage  in  New  York,  compared 
with  only  14,760,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Most  of  the  offerings  of  hay  last  week 
were  from  No.  2  Timothy  to  sample 
grades.  TJnder  grades  moved  slowly,  but 
there  was  an  active  demand  for  large 
bales  of  No.  1  Timothy.  Prices  held 
fairly  steady  on  hay  but  rye  straw  aver¬ 
aged  about  $1  a  ton  lower  on  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 


Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  56c. 

Eggs. — All  hens’  eggs  must  weigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen ;  fresh,  mixed  colors, 
doz.,  30c ;  fresh  duck,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  SOc. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk., 
35c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bch.,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  celery,  2  bclis,  25c ; 
honey,  card,  23c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c  ;  green,  bch,  5c  ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c  ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  pk.,  38c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  spinach,  pk., 
35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  lb.,  3c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  45c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  bch,  10c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  prime 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
bch,  10c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish, 
fresh,  bottle,  12c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Lleavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
36c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  88c ;  broilers, 
lb.  ,40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  plate,  lb., 
12c ;  dressed  beef,  lb.,  40c ;  dressed  veal, 
lb.,.  40c;  side  pork,  home-grown,  lb.,  25c; 
fresh  ham,  lb.,  35c ;  head  cheese,  lb.,  30c ; 
shoulder  roast,  lb.,  22c ;  shoulder  veal, 
lb.,  25c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chop, 
lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35e ;  veal  steak, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roast, 
lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork, 
lb.,  25c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  SOc ;  sliced 
bacon,  lb.,  36c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb., 
55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  SOc ; 
live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  65c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  33c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb., 
55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  25  to  26c ;  retail, 
28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  • —  Beets,  bu., 
60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  SOc  to  $1; 
ducks’  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  SOc ;  honey,  qt., 
75c ;  cap,  25c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  maple  syrup,  gallon,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail,  $1.25  to 
$1.35 ;  bu.,  wholesale,  $1.20 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
$2;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  Winter  squash, 
lb.,  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  SOc  to  $2.75 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  Jb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  80 
to  90c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $3 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz. 
box,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
SOc  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  rhubarb, 
h.h.,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  scallions,  doz. 
bchs,  30c  •  turnips,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Northern  Spys.  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Russets,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  33  to 
34c;  light,  lb.,  31  to  32c;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
28  to  30c;  doz.,  32  to  35c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25e ;  qt.,  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pailsL  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
27  to  30c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25;  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  wheat  straw,  813 
to  $14 ;  rye  straiv,  $16  to  $17 . 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $30  to 
$32 ;  medium,  bu.,  $29  to  $31 ;  Timothy, 
$3.75  to  $4 ;  Alfalfa,  $13  to  $14 ;  Alsike, 
$20  to  $22. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $o ;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $5.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $8 ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 

Wool.  —  Fleece,  lb.,  34c;  unwashed, 
medium,  lb.,  34c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  is  firm,  while  eggs  are  easier. 
Poultry,  both  dressed  and  live,  is  in  fair 
demand.  Potatoes  and  apples  are  both 
in  slow  sale. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  56  to  58c ;  tubs, 
51  to  55c ;  dairy,  45  to  52c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  26%  to  27c;  longhorns, 
27  to  28c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  28  to  SOc ; 


State  and  western  candled,  25  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  47c;  fowls,  29  to  33c;  capons, 
35  to  43c ;  chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ; 
old  roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  36  to  87c; 
geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  28  to  30c ;  chickens,  28  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
Baldwin,  Jonathan,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Greening,  King,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Spy, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Delicious,  western,  box,  $3 
to  $3.75 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Potatoes,  slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $7.50  to  $10.50 ;  sweets, 
Delaware,  hamper,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  Jer¬ 
sey,  $1.85  to  $2.10. 

Berries. — Strawberries,  light  supply  ; 
Ala.,  24-qt.  crate,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  ■ —  Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$8.50  to  $9 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  firmer ;  home-grown  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  State,  cwt.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Vegetables,  moderate  to  good  supply; 
asparagus,  crate,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30  to 
35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  SOc ;  carrots,  bu., 
washed,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.40  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  Cal.  crate, 
$7  to  $7.50 ;  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  hot-house,  box,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  endive,  La., 
bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$6.25  to  $7.50 ;  lettuce,  bskt,  40  to  45c ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60 ; 
peppers,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  pieplant,  box, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.10 ; 
watercress,  cwt.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  slow ;  white  comb,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  easy ;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.85  to  $2 ; 
old,  $1.20  to  $1.50 ;  sugar,  18  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Play,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12 ;  wdieat  bran,  carlot,  $30.50 ; 
middlings,  $31.50;  red-dog,  $37.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $35 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47 ;  hominy, 
$29.75 ;  gluten,  $36.65 ;  oat  feed,  $9.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  7,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  8-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $1.96;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1,  $2.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.52%  @$0.53 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  .  . 

.52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .50%  @ 

•51% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .48  @ 

.50 

Lower  grades . 

.  .46  @ 

•47% 

Ladles  . 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  29  @ 

.33 

Centralized  . 

.  .50%  @ 

.51% 

Renovated  . 

•42% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .55%  @ 

.56 

Extra  . . . 

.  .54%  @ 

.55 

Firsts  . 

. .  .52  @ 

.54 

Seconds  . 

.  .49%  @ 

.51% 

New  Zealand  . 

.  .50  @ 

.51 

CHEESE 

New,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

.$0.23  @$0.23% 

Average  run . 

.  .22  @ 

•22% 

Young  America  .  .  .  . 

.  .25  @ 

.25% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  -241/4  @ 

•24% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white .  . 

.  .  $0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras  .... 

,  .  .30 

@  .32 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .28 

@  .29 

Firsts  . 

.27 

Pacific  Coast,  whites.  , 

. .  .30 

@  .35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

@  .32 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .28%  @  .29 

Common  to  good  .... 

22 

@  .26 

LIVE  STOCK 

TTnwlc!  Ih 

. .80.31  (8)80.32 

.45  @  .50 

Roosters  . 

.18 

.25(8)  .30 

Geese . 

.11(8)  .17 

Tame  rabbits . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb 
Fair  to  good  .  .  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  9-10  lbs. 

6-8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  .... 
Squabs,  white,  lb. 
Dark,  doz.  .  .  . 
Culls  . 


$0.50  @$0.63 
.40  @  .45 

.16  fit)  .23 
.26  @  .31 

.39  @  .44 

.34  fa)  .38 
.30  fa)  .32 
.40  (a)  .42 

.30  fa)  .38 
.60  (a?  .65 

3.00(a)  4.00 
2.00(a)  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$10.35@11.70 
.  7.00 (a)  7.25 
.  3.00(8?  5.50 
.15.00@  15.50 
.  8.50@11.50 
.12.00(8)13.25 
.  5.00(8)  9.00 
.13.00(8)16.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  .  . 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Spring  lamb,  head 


.$0.19(8)$0.21 
.  .14(8)  .19 

.  .09  @  .13 

.  5.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.00(8)$6.50 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.00(8)  2.50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 16.00(8)20.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bskt . 75(8)  1.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.75(8)  2.00 

New,  bu .  1.50(8 )  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00(8)  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00@15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.50(8)  5.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 75  @  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  2.00  @  4.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  4.50(8)  5.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 4.00(8)  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  3.50(8)  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00(8)  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50(8)  4.00 

New,  bu.  crate .  1.50 @  4.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50(8)  2.00 

Parsnips,  bu . 75(8)  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.50(8)  7.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00  @  3.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.00(8)  4.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50  @  1.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  3.00  @  3.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  2.00@  5.00 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.50 

Baldwin  . 50@  1.50 

Greening . 75(8)  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50(8)  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl .  2.00@  4.50 

Albemarle,  bbl . 5.00(8)  7.50 

Greening,  bbl . .  2.00 (8)  5.50 

York  Imp .  2.25(8)  4.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box . 1.00@  5.00 

Oranges,  California,  box  .  .  .  3.50(8)  6.25 

Florida  .  2.50(8)  6.90 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 20(8?  .65 

Kumquats,  qt . 12(8)  .15 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack  . 3.00@  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs.  .  3.50(8)  3.85 

State,  180  lbs .  3.75@  4.00 

Cuba,  new,  bu . 2.00 (8)  3.25 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25(8)  8.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65(8)  2.40 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00(8)24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  . .  . .  21.00  @25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.46% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.59  % 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 88% 

Oats,  No.  2  wdiite . 53 

Rye  . . 1-14% 

Barley  . 91 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  (8)  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40@  .45 

Gathered  . 30 (8?  .38 

Fowls,  lb.  . . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45@  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25(8)  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04(8)  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 50(8)  .75 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15(3)  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 05(8)  .15 

Onions,  lb . 05 @  .06 


Wool  Notes 

A  little  more  buying  activity  by  manu¬ 
facturers  is  reported.  Recent  prices  at 
Boston  were :  Fine  strictly  combing,  45c ; 
fine  clothing,  37  to  38c ;  half  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  45c;  half  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  44  to  45c ;  quarter  blood  strictly 
combing,  43  to  44c ;  low  quarter  blood, 
38  to  39c. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bees  and  Honey 

i  _ _ _ _ _ _____________ - 


Beeswax  as  Polish 

I  would  like  to  know  about  beeswax  as 
furniture  polish.  Is  it  safe  to  use  on 
highly  polished  furniture?  Will  it  cover 
finger  marks  and  scratches?  Which  is  the 
way  to  melt  the  honey  and  get  the  bees¬ 
wax  ?  A.  J.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
beeswax  for  furniture,  but  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  it  would  be  best  to  use  some 
of  the  varnish  stains  that  are  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  But  beeswax 
is  a  good  floor  polish.  Since  receiving 
this  inquiry,  I  have  called  on  some  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  been  using  this  on  their 
floors  for  several  years,  and  they  prefer 
it  to  anything  they  have  tried. 

They  mix  the  wax  with  equal  amounts 
of  turpentine,  first  melting  the  wax,  then 
stirring  in  the  turpentine.  Remove  wax 
from  the  stove  before  mixing  as  turpen¬ 
tine  is  highly  inflammable.  After  mixing 
store  in  tightly  sealed  cans,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  heat  up  by  placing  con¬ 
tainer  in  a  dish  of  hot  water,  as  it  has 
to  be  applied  hot.  Use  a  swab  to  apply ; 
after  it  is  cool  it  can  be  polished  with  a 
cloth.  It  works  best  on  new  floors  that 
have  never  been  painted  or  coated  with 
anything  else.  It  seems  to  enter  the 
wood  and  is  very  durable.  It  will  stand 
water  but  very  hot  water  should  not  be 
used. 

To  get  wax  in  small  quantities  from 
honey  will  be  a  messy  job  at  best.  Crush 
the  combs,  strain  out  the  honey,  tie  the 
comb  in  a  coarse  sack  and  weight  down 
in  a  boiler  of  water.  When  the  water 
gets  around  boiling  keep  punching  the 
sack  with  a  stick  and  most  of  the  wax 
will  rise  to  the  top.  After  the  water 
cools  you  will  find  the  wax  has  hardened 
on  top,  but  it  is  such  a  job,  that  it  seems 
best  to  buy  the  wax  from  someone  who 
has  the  proper  machines  for  extracting 
the  honey  and  rendering  the  wax. 

G.  w.  B. 


Liquefying  Sugared  Honey 

What  is  the  best  method  to  pursue  in 
treating  some  honey  that  has  sugared? 
I  wish  to  turn  same  into  syrup  form. 

Framingham,  Mass.  J.  P.  W. 

All  extracted  honey  is  liable  to  granu¬ 
late  or  candy ;  some  kinds  much  quicker 
than  others.  Sometimes  the  Fall  honey 
will  show  signs  of  it  even  before  one  is 
able  to  get  it  properly  settled  in  the  tanks, 
but  many  prefer  it  this  way,  and  it  can 
be  more  safely  shipped  when  granulated. 
For  those  who  prefer  it  liquid  a  little 
heat  properly  applied  will  bring  it  back 
to  its  original  condition.  If  in  tin  or 
glass  containers  the  best  way  is  to  set  the 
container  in  a  tank  of  water  on  the  stove 
and  heat  to  160  degrees  for  light  honey 
like  basswood  or  clover  and  140  for  dark. 
A  higher  temperature  might  injure  the 
flavor,  so  be  careful  of  this.  The  longer 
this  temperature  is  maintained  the  longer 
it  will  stay  liquid.  Honey  bottlers  under¬ 
stand  this  and  are  able  to  keep  their  bot¬ 
tles  liquid  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 
Be  sure  to  loosen  the  top  of  container  and 
if  possible  dig  out  a  little  honey,  as  it 
will  expand  while  heating.  Granulation 
used  to  be  considered  a  sure  sign  of  puri¬ 
ty,  but  since  our  food  and  drug  act  came 
into  effect  there  has  been  very  little 
adulteration.  I  believe  the  government 
chemists  have  found  only  six  cases  in  all 
these  years.  The  penalty  is  so  severe  for 
this  that  few  try.  So  when  you  buy 
honey  you  may  be  sure  you  are  getting 
what  you  buy.  g.  w.  b. 


Moving  Bees  Tnto  Hive 

I  had  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  large  tree 
last  August.  We  had  a  high  wind  that 
blew  one  of  the  branches  off  and  it  split 
right  down  to  the  bottom,  exposing  the 
honey.  Could  I  take  the  bees  out  of  the 
tree  and  fasten  the  comb  in  a  hive?  The 
frames  have  tin  strips  on  one  side  to 
fasten  to.  If  I  could  do  that,  when  would 
be  the  best  time?  I  have  another  swarm 
I  caught ;  would  they  rob  the  hive  if  I 
broke  the  comb?  c.  w.  M. 

Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

These  bees  can  be  transferred  from  the 
tree  to  a  hive ;  the  best  time  will  be  when 
bees  are  busy  on  fruit  bloom.  Transfer¬ 
ring  can  be  done  any  time  when  there  is 
a  good  flow  of  honey  coming  in,  but  in 
fruit  bloom  there  are  usually  fewer  bees 
and  less  honey  to  handle  than  later  in  the 
season.  Proceed  to  subdue  the  bees  with 
smoke,  cut  out  the  combs  and  tie  them  in 
the  frames.  Use  common  packing  string 
such  as  merchants  use.  for  tying  up  gro¬ 
ceries,  as  the  bees  can  remove  this  after 
they  have  fastened  the  combs  in  place.  Of 
course  it  would  save  them  the  trouble  if 
you  should  do  this  after  coin’  s  are  thor¬ 
oughly  fastened  ;  also  it  migh ,  be  a  wise 


precaution  to  disinfect  the  hive  and 
frames,  if  they  have  been  used  before. 
This  can  be  done  by  holding  them  over  a 
flame.  Be  sure  the  flame  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  every  part.  If  this  work  is 
done  when  plenty  of  honey  is  coming  in, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  from  robbers. 

G.  W.  B. 

Preventing  Granulation  of 
Honey 

Why  does  crystallization  take  place  in 
some  honey  and  not  in  others?  Is  there 
a  process  used  to  prevent  crystallization 
or  is  same  caused  by  forced  feeding  of 
sugar  syrup?  E.  H. 

I  have,  heard  that  there  are  some  kinds 
of  honey,  produced  in  California,  that 
will  remain  liquid  a  year  or  more  after 
extracting,  but  all  the  kinds  produced  in 
the  East,  that  I  am  familiar  with,  will 
granulate,  or  candy,  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  some  kinds  much  quicker 
than  others.  I  have  known  late  Fall 
honey,  from  goldenrod,  Aster  and  other 
Fall  flowers,  that  would  begin  to  granu¬ 
late  within  a  very  few  days  after  extract¬ 
ing.  It  is  evident  that  extracting  breaks 
the  grain  or  does  something  to  the  honey 
that  hastens  granulation.  Comb  honey 
will  granulate  but  it  takes  a  much  longer 
time.  However,  there  is  a  safe  and  easy 
method  of  bringing  granulated  extracted 
honey  back  to  its  original  condition.  If 
in  tin  or  glass  container,  set  it  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  or  boiler  of  water  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  keep  the  heat  at  160  degrees 
for  light  honey  and  140  degrees  for  buck¬ 
wheat  or  dark  honey.  The  longer  the 
honey  is  kept  at  the  temperature  after  it 
is  melted,  the  longer  it  will  stay  melted. 
The  bottlers  use  this  method  and"  are  able 
to  keep  honey  liquid  for  a  considerable 
time  in  this  way.  If  in  a  tight  container, 
it  would  be  wise  to  open  and  remove  some 
honey,  as  it  will  expand  when  heated. 

G.  W.  B. 


Moving  Bees  from  Box  to 
Hive 

I  received  a  present  of  a  hive  of  bees 
in  an  ordinary  apple  box,  and  I  purchased 
an  eight-frame  hive  and  eight-frame  ex¬ 
tracting  super.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  remove  the  bees  to  get  them 
in  the  new  hive  or  if  it  is  advisable  at 
this  time.  Not  knowing  anything  about 
them  I  sent  to  the  government  for  some 
bulletins,  and  those  I  received  I  could  not 
fully  understand,  as  it  was  what  you 
might  call  printed  in  bee  language.  I 
did  not  understand  the  different  phrases 
they  used.  Am  I  supposed  to  place  the 
extracting  supers  on  the  hive  as  soon  as 
I  get  the  bees  in,  and  how  many?  G.  K. 

We  have  succeeded  in  transferring  bees 
from  boxes  and  odd  sized  hives,  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  part  of  the  top  of  the  box  alid 
setting  the  new  hive  right  on  top  of  it. 
The  bees  will  usually  go  to  work  in  this 
new  hive  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
honey  coming  in  and  soon  the  queen  will 
enter  it  and  begin  to  lay.  As  soon  as  you 
are  sure  the  queen  has  begun  to  lay,  in 
the  upper  hive,  pry  it  loose  and  slip  a 
queen-excluding  honey  buard  between. 
After  21  days  all  the  young  bees  in  the 
under  hive  will  have  hatched,  so  you  can 
remove  it  and  set  the  upper  hive  on  the 
bottom  board. 

Of  course  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
is  to  subdue  the  bees  with  a  little  smoke, 
then  turn  the  box  upside  down,  put  a 
box  on  it  and  proceed  to  drive  the  bees 
up  into  it  by  drumming  on  the  sides  with 
a  stick.  As  soon  as  most  of  the  bees 
have  gone  up  into  the  box.  set  it  one  side 
and  proceed  to  cut  off  one  side  of  their 
former  home,  and  cut  out  the  combs  and 
tie  them  in  the  frames  with  common 
string.  When  the  job  is  complete  set  your 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand  and  lump  the 
box  of  bees  you  have  driven  down  in 
front  of  it.  This  work  will  be  done  to  the 
best  advantage  during  fruit  bloom. 

Do  not  put  your  surplus  case  on  until 
the  bees  have  had  time  to  repair  the 
combs  in  their  new  home  and  have  it 
about  filled  with  brood  and  honey.  The 
time  to  put  on  surplus  case  is  when  the 
bees  begin  to  whiten  the  upper  part  of 
their  frames  with  new  comb,  showing  that 
honey  is  coming  in  freely.  G.  w.  B. 


Bees  in  Cold  Storage 

Is  it  practicable  to  put  honey-bees  in 
cold  storage  ?  c.  w.  m. 

The  honey-bee  seems  able  to  stand  quite 
a  low  temperature  for  a  short  time,  nut 
I  suspect  that  the  steady  cold  of  a  re¬ 
frigerator  would  soon  prove  fatal.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  -best  results  in  cellar 
wintering  have  been  obtained  where  the 
temperature  could  be  maintained  between 
42  and  57  per  cent  depending  on  the 
moisture  of  the  cellar  air.  The  more 
moisture  the  air  contains  the  higher  the 
temperature  should  be  maintained  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results. 

.  Late  experiments  tend  to  prove  that 
there  is'  such  a  thing  as  too  heavy  pack¬ 
ing  where  bees  are  wintered  on  their 
Summer  stands.  Where  they  are  over 
packed  it  may  act  more  as  a  refrigera¬ 
tor.  G.  w.  B. 
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Cattleman’s  and  Ranch- 
man’s  Knife. Three 
blades— a  large  clipblade 
for  hard  use,  a  sheepfoot 
or  tobacco  blade,  and  a 
correctly  shaped  surgical 
blade  for  altering,  etc. 

Stag  handle.  Nickel  Sil¬ 
ver  linings,  bolsters  and  shield.  Length, 
closed,  3  Vi  inches.  Price  $2.50. 

KNIVES  THAT  BELONG 
ON  EVERY  FARM 

THE  FARMER  and  stockman  puts  his  pocket 
knife  to  daily  use,  and  often  to  hard  use.  He 
needs  a  knife  with  the  finest  steel  in  the  blades 
of  sturdy  construction ;  and  designed  especially  to 
suit  his  needs.  That’s  why  he  needs  a  Remington. 

Remington  Knives  are  scientifically  designed  for 
cattlemen,  stockmen,  farmers,  ranchers,  sheepmen 
and  hog  raisers.  Each  has  a  correctly  shaped  blade 
for  farm  surgery,  docking,  dewlapping,  marking 
or  altering  that  make  clean,  quick-healing  inci¬ 
sions.  Other  blades  for  general  use.  The  blade 
steel  is  scientifically  and  uniformly  hardened  and 
tempered.  The  cutting  edges  are  keen,  strong 
and  durable. 

Knives  with  linings,  bolsters  and  shields  of  nickel 
silver  will  not  rust  or  corrode — preventing  blood 
poisoning— a  strong  feature  of  the  Remington  Line. 

Remington  Stockmen’s  Knives  are  made  in  many 
styles,  sizes  and  blade  combinations,  at  prices 
that  please. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

25  Broadway  Established,  1816  New  York  City 

Remington. 

©  1927  R.  A.  Co. 


RIFLES  AMMUNITION  SHOTGUNS  GAME  LOADS  CUTLERY  CASH  REGISTERS 


(Make  Your  Oivn  Clamps ) 


What  it  is 

Wraplock  is  a  specially 
prepared,  rust  proofed 
strip  steel  and  a  galva¬ 
nized  steel  buckle  that 
together  make  a  lock¬ 
ing  band  that  neither 
strain  nor  vibration 
can  loosen. 

What  it  does 

Wraplock  wi  11  bind 
and  hold  securely  any 
shaped  piece,  round, 
square,  hexagon,  oval 
or  irregular  and  can  be 
used  to  hold  two  or 
more  pieces  of  any 
shape  securely  together. 

Kitbox  holding 
30  feet— $1.50 
Money  Back 

Will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Parcel  Post,  subject  to 
examination.  Money 
will  cheerfully  be  re¬ 
funded  if  can  is  re¬ 
turned  intact. 


1001  Uses 
around  the  farm 

For  mending 
stepladders 


RV 


Lawn  mowers , 
garden  hose, 
farm  imple¬ 
ments,  pipes , 
timbers ,  etc. 


Mosler  Metal  Products  Corp. 


Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Mosler  Metal  Products  Corp.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  C.  O.  D.  one  can  of  Wraplock.  I  will 
pay  the  postman  $1.50  on  delivery. 

Name . 

Address . - . 

City . - . - . 


Sower 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 

Reliable  McWhorter  Feed 

COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
_  ifig  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  W rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 

No.'44 


Low- 

doien 

Hopper 


Width  7  ft. 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept.  A.  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

SPREADERS 

WriteLeRoy  PlowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Adriance-Platt  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven'Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  freo 

1065  -  33rd  Ave„  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 


ed.  All  complete,  only  ♦3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  MOItC.AN.  Mj-r.,  75S  GHmCs  Street,  FUKKIEId),  IOWA 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


UERE  it  is;  a  sure  water  supplier  for  live 
A stock, homes, gardens, lawns, firepro- 
tection,  and  a  hundred  other  needs. 

Runs  12  to  15  hours  on  sixpints  ofgasoline. 
No  belt.  No  pulley.  Air  cooled.  Cannot 
freeze.  Won’t  overheat.  Instant  starting 
summer  or  winter.  Pumps  100  to  1000  gal¬ 
lons  hourly.  Fits  any  pump.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Shipped  ready  to  run. 

It  should  be  yours;  a  willing  worker  all 
year  round.  W rite  for  special  bulletin  No. 
410  explaining  the  latest  improved  model 
of  this  world  famous  pumping  engine. 
FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 
Established  1S40 

Makers  of  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines; 
Farm  Light  find  Power  Plants. 

437  Rowe  St.  madison.  wis. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 


ENGINES 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  6S5. 


8-ROOM  house,  water,  bath,  set  tubs;  two  barns, 
silo,  14  head  cattle,  85  acres.  JOHN  B. 
KING,  Southford,  Conn. 


FARM  for  rent — 115  acres,  main  road,  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  stock,  implements,  fine 
buildings;  reliable  party  only.  MORRIS  LE¬ 
VINE,  41  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE-v-In  the  shadows  of  the  Berkshires, 
beautiful  colonial  home;  Latin  cross  finish  in¬ 
side;  very  ancient;  must  sell  soon;  write  for 
particulars;  price  $55,000  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARAGE  for  sale  or  exchange  for  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  IV.  P.  GEARN,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  'Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  hives  of  bees  in  A-l  shape;  bar¬ 
gain  for  quick  sale.  \VM.  SCHADE,  238  N. 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1.  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  table  rice,  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  choice  whole  long  grain  table  rice  per 
100  pounds,  either  the  polished  white  or  the  un¬ 
polished  brown,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box 
92,  Katy,  Texas. 


PURE  honey:  four  10-lb.  pails,  dark  buckwheat, 
$3.60  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  new  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gal.,  pre¬ 
paid  on  2  gals,  or  more;  remittance  with  or¬ 
der.  F.  F.  WILDER,  Est.,  100  N.  Winooski 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


‘‘BUY  Nature’s  Sweet”  maple  syrup,  2  qts., 
$1.25;  gallon,  $2.25;  5-lb.  pail  sugar,  $1.00; 
10-lb.  pail,  $3.  postage  paid  second  zone.  GEO. 
N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  adults  or  children;  coun¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  2103,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIVE-YARD  dump  truck,  Heil  steel  body,  un¬ 
derneath  hoist,  for  less  than  cost  of  body; 
particulars;  will  exchange  for  tractor  or  fin¬ 
ished  lumber.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D., 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — We  have  a  few  empty  beds  at  our 
convalescent  home  for  invalids  and  elderly 
people.  You  will  be  glad  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  most  wonderful  home  in  the  State  of  New 
York  at  $10  per.  week.  ADVERTISER  2100, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Team  young  horses,  riding  cultiva¬ 
tors,  mower,  side  delivery  rake,  harrows,  two- 
row  corn  planter,  corn  busker,  ensilage  cutter, 
power  sprayer,  cylinder  sheller;  cheap. 
SCI1AENEN,  Basking  Ridge,:  N.  J. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  4  gals,  or 
more,  $2,  not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO. 
B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Sprywheel  garden  cultivator,  used 
less  than  dozen  times;  $65  with  tools;  ground 
too  steep.  AVM.  DEGELMAN,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  honey,  delivered  within  third 
zone:  10-lb.  pail,  clover,  $2;  four  pails,  $6.60; 
buckwheat,  $1.75,  four  $5.60.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

BEST  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon, 
crated.  HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Lowville, 
N  Y. 


IN  COUNTRY — Wanted  elderly  people  to  board; 

beautiful  modern  home.  ADVERTISER  2129, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberti. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York 
inmiummiiiimmmmmimimmimm 


All  Sorts 


Rafters  for  Gambrel  Roof 

The  answer  to  A.  B.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
on  page  302,  is  rather  indefinite  for  a 
layman.  Let  him  try  as  per  sketch  and 
measurements  shown. 

The  cuts  for  the  heel  of  the  lower 
rafters  and  plumbs  cut  on  top  rafter  are 


the  same — 7  and  12  on  the  steel  square, 
7  on  tongue  and  12  on  body.  Mark 
along  body  for  both  cuts. 

The  cuts  for  the  intersection  are  3)4 
in,  on  blade  and  and  12  in.  on  body — 
mark  along  blade  for  both  cuts.  Length 
of  lower  rafters  from  intersection  to  plate 
cut  is  15  ft.  w.  M. 


Soy  Beans  in  Spring 

A  number  of  readers  ask  whether  it 
will  pay  them  to  sow  oats  and  Soy  beans 
together  early  this  Spring  with  grass 
seed  to  follow  as  a  permanent  meadow. 
The  answer  from  our  experience  is  no. 
The  chances  are  that  these  inquirers  are 
a  little  mixed  up  over  Soy  beans  and 
Canada  field  peas.  The  latter  may  be 
seeded  with  oats  about  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  fitted.  Neither  crop  will 
be  injured  much  by  a  light  freeze,  and 
will  make  a  very  good  substitute  for  hay. 

The  Soy  bean  is  different.  It  is  not 
frost  proof  by  any  means,  and  would  most 
likely  be  killed  by  some  late  frost  dur¬ 
ing  April  or  May.  In  the  South  Soy 
beans  are  often  seeded  with  oats,  Sudan 
grass  or  sorghum,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  make  a  heavy  crop.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  Northern  New  Jersey  we 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  seed  the 
Soy  beans  by  themselves  and  we  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  advise  Soy  beans  and  oats 
seeded  early  in  the  Spring. 

As  for  seeding  to  grass  or  clover  with 
this  combination  crop  that  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  season.  In  a  damp  sea¬ 
son  you  are  quite  likely  to  get  a  fair 
stand  of  grass.  In  dry  seasons  the 
chances  are  that  the  little  grass  plants 
will  be  killed. 


Dripping  Chimneys 

During  the  year  we  probably  have  500 
questions  about  dripping  chimneys.  This 
means  that  a  dark  tarry  liquid  seems  to 
form  in  the  chimney,  follow  it  down  and 
ooze  out  around  the  stove  pipe.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  this  will  be  due  to  burn¬ 
ing  damp  fuel  and  a  chimney  that  does 
not  give  good  draft.  When  damp  wood 
or  coal  is  used  considerable  steam  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  passes  away  with  the  smoke. 
If  there  is  a  place  in  the  chimney  where 
this  smoke  does  not  pass  off  rapidly  it 
is  cooled  to  such  an  extent  that  moisture 
is  developed  and  this  washes  out  the  soot 
and  other  solids  from  the  ‘smoke.  This 
gathers  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney  and 
slowly  drips  down.  The  use  of  perfectly 
dry  fuel  and  a  full  draft  in  the  chimney 
will  prevent  this. 

Sometimes  a  crack  forms  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  or  a  brick  works  out  of  place.  Or, 
perhaps  the  entrance  of  the  pipe  into  the 
chimney  comes  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
smoke  is  held  in  a  little  eddy  before  it 
passes  up.  Such  little  obstructions  to 
the  draft  are  quite  sure  to  cool  the  smoke 
so  that  it  forms  the  liquid  which  we  see 
oozing  down.  Many  of  these  chimneys 
need  thorough  cleaning  each  year.  A 
practical  way  of  doing  that  is  to  take  a 
small  cedar  tree,  just  large  enough  to  go 
easily  down  into  the  chimney.  Tie  a 
chain  to  it,  drop  it  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney  and  then  pull  it  up  and 
down.  The  limbs  of  the  cedar  will  reach 


out  like  a  brush  as  the  tree  is  pulled  up 
and  they  will  be  forced  back  when  the 
tree  is  dropped.  In  this  way  the  chim¬ 
ney  can  be  well  scrubbed  and  most  of  the 
soot  and  loose  dirt  will  be  cleaned  off  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chimney.  It  is  often  advised  to  burn 
pieces  of  zinc  in  the  fire  from  time  to 
time.  This  seems  to  help  l’emove  the  soot 
from  the  chimney. 

In  case  of  a  chimney  fire  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  put  salt  into  the  stove  or  fire¬ 
place.  The  theory  of  this  is  that  burn¬ 
ing  the  salt  will  develop  gases  like  chlo¬ 
rine  which  passing  up  through  the  chim¬ 
ney  will  put  out  the  fire  or  at  least  de¬ 
lay  it  seriously. 

Covering  Chimney  with 
Stucco 

My  successful  treatment  of  a  soft  brick 
chimney,  stuccoed  with  cement,  may  help 
E.  D.  G.,  page  195.  For  three  Winters 
the  stucco  peeled  off  in  patches,  carrying 
a  layer  of  soft  brick,  in  spite  of  rece¬ 
menting  of  cracks  and  bare  spots  each 
Summer.  I  then  covered  the  chimney 
snugly  with  14 -in.  mesh  galvanized  heavy 
steel  net  or  fencing,  such  as  is  used  for 
rat-proofing  or  protecting  young  trees  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  fastening  joints 
with  copper  wire,  and  covered  the  whole 
with  cement  stucco.  As  my  other  chim¬ 
neys  are  white  stucco,  I  used  white  ce¬ 
ment  and  sea  sand  in  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions  (no  lime),  brushing  over  with  clear 
cement,  but  ordinary  cement  and  sharp 
sand  would  do  as  well.  The  cost  of  the 
wire  net  for  the  10-ft.  top  was  a  little 
over  $4,  and  the  labor  for  a  mason  and 
helper  should  be  about  a  half  day,  if  no 
staging  need  be  built.  The  Winters  here 
are  very  trying  for  stucco,  and  I  intend 
to  give  my  chimneys  a  brushing  with 
clear  white  cement  and  water  each 
Spring,  with  the  result  that  fine  cracks 
are  filled  and  the  stucco  stays  on  and 
looks  well.  H.  c.  H. 

Maine. 


That  Martin  House 

I  think  that  martin  house,  page  22, 
it  too  high  ;  the  wind  sways  it  too  much. 
If  it  were  mine  I  would  lower  it  to  14  ft. 
right  where  it  is.  I  hardly  think  2  in. 
entrance  enough ;  2)4  in.  is  better.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  shiny  either  on 
the  house  or  nearby,  which  the  sun  re¬ 
flects.  If  so  dim  it. 

You  know,  ci’ows  attack  young  birds, 
and  being  so  high  they  have  a  good 
chance  at  them.  I  don’t  think  the  roof 


A  Connecticut  Wren  Castle 

has  anything  to  do  with  it.  My  advice 
is,  build  like  a  house  or  bungalow  with 
from  four  to  eight  rooms ;  I  do  not  like 
a  round  or  square  house. 

The  picture  shows  a  wren  castle  which 
stands  on  a  cedar  post  about  10  ft.  from 
the  ground  near  a  rose  arbor.  There  are  a 
number  of  colored  glass  windows  in  it, 
and  it  is  lit  up  at  night  with  electric 
lights  and  is  a  fine  sight. 

Connecticut.  A  lover  of  birds. 


Exhaust  Gas  for  Rats 

Last  week  rats  got  to  one  of  our 
brooder  stoves  and  killed  400  two-weeks- 
old  chicks.  We  got  busy  at  once  next 
morning  with  outside  help,  shovels,  etc., 
along  with  a  good  rat-killing  dog,  and 
after  hours  of  hard  work  finally  located 
their  abode  and  killed  four  good  large 
rats.  This  is  a  very  expensive  method. 
While  explaining  this  to  another  man  he 
told  me  that  on  their  farm  they  had  the 
best  rat-killing  time  of  their  life.  He 
said  :  “We  simply  attached  a  hose  to  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  our  automobile,  stuck  the 
other  end  in  the  rat  hole,  started  the  en¬ 
gine,  blew  forth  a  cloud  of  exhaust  gas, 
and  we  cleaned  them  all  out  in  short 
notice.”  It  struck  me  as  a  mighty  good 
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way,  so  today  we  tried  it  out  on  one  of 
our  neighbor’s  henhouses  where  we  lo¬ 
cated  rat  holes.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  from  the  first  hole  four 
nice  big  fellows  popped  out,  and  the  dog- 
got  them  and  on  further  investigating  we 
found  others  already  dead  in  holes. 

F.  warren. 


Evicting  English  Sparrows 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  25  Mrs  W.  L.  M. 
asks  how  to  banish  a  troublesome  lot  of 
English  sparrows.  We  have  on  the  north 
side  of  our  house  a  growth  of  evergreen 
English  ivy,  an  ideal  roosting  place  for 
(lie  sparrows,  in  which,  I  might  say,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  came  every  night,  building 
so  many  nests  as  to  threaten  destruction 
to  the  vine. 

I  took  an  old  fishing  pole,  about  10  ft. 
long,  and  fastened  to  it  a  piece  of  clothes 
line  about  the  same  length,  making  a 
sort  of  whip ;  about  dusk  in  the  evening 
1  thrashed  the  vine  just  after  the  birds 
had  settled  for  the  night,  thus  driving 
out  the  birds,  half  asleep,  so  they  settled 
for  the  night  elsewhere.  I  drove  them 
out  that  way  several  times,  and  very  few 
of  them  returned.  I  tore  out  all  nests 
except  those  that  had  young  birds  in 
them,  and  suppose  the  birds  that  returned 
were  the  parents  of  the  young  in  the 
nests. 

The  above  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  about 
15  years  ago,  and  we  have  never  been 
troubled  by  the  birds  since,  though  a  mod¬ 
erate  number  are  still  here.  c.  J.  bates. 


Children  and  Reading 

Let  us  talk  books,  it’s  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  unending  topic.  From  hooks  we 
acquire  knowledge,  in  them  we  exercise 
“our  imagination.”  My  grandmother  was 
a  diligent  reader.  To  her  a  book  was  a 
mighty  force.  It  could  kill  and  it  could 
make  alive.  She  was  careful  to  read  only 
what  was  considered  best  literature,  like¬ 
wise  she  was  careful  to  have  her  children 
read  only  approved  stuff,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  careful  to  select  good  reading 
for  their  children.  I  have  known  of  some 
bright  red  literature  being  cached  in  the 
haymow,  to  be  indulged  in  when  an  op¬ 
portune  moment  arrived.  One  time  a  cow 
got  a  forkful  of  it.  This  let  the  secret 
out,  but  that  goes  with  green-apple  colic 
and  the  days  on  which  mother  went  to 
town. 

Father  was  rabid  against  what  he 
called  dime  novels,  “A  girl  who  could  sit 
around  reading  dime  novels”  was  the 
personification  of  laziness  raised  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  a  boy  who  spent  his 
precious  hours  reading  such  ill-begotten 
trash  would  become  a  perfect  dolt. 

Father  had  a  standard.  He  was  posi¬ 
tive.  Several  times  to  my  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  I  had  to  return  immediately  to 
some  dear  friend  or  neighbor  a  choice  bit 
of  fervid  literature  they  had  in  all  kind¬ 
ness  loaned  me.  We  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  many  miles  from  a  public  library.  We 
had  to  buy  our  books  and  borrow  and 
lend.  It  was  great  fun  though ;  I  re¬ 
member  just  how  some  of  those  old  books 
looked.  We  used  to  sit  around  the  long 
dining-room  table,  nights,  after  the 
chores  were  done,  each  with  his  favorite 
book.  When  we  were  quite  small  mother 
used  to  tell  us  stories  while  she  ironed  or 
sewed. 

I  believe  that  the  person  who  does  not 
care  for  books  or  reading  loses  years  out 
of  his  life.  It  is  the  father’s  and  moth¬ 
er’s.  fault  if  the  children  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  books,  the  mothers  principally,  be¬ 
cause  mothers  have  a  chance  to  be  more 
intimate  with  their  children  while  they 
are  young.  I  know  from  experience  that 
you  can  read  to  a  small  child  most  any 
poem  under  the  sun  and  he  will  listen  to 
it.  As  they  grow  older  you  are  surprised 
at  the  advanced  reading  they  seem  to 
comprehend. 

Bedtime  and  Sunday  afternoons  were 
our  story  times.  When  my  children  got 
to  the  Robinson  Crusoe  age  some  of  the 
neighbor’s  children  would  come  in  and 
listen.  If  they  became  tired  before  I  did 
they  would  steal  quietly  away.  On  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  Summer  we  went  up 
into  the  cow  pasture  to  read,  often  tak¬ 
ing  a  picnic  supper.  Let  me  tell  you 
mothers,  take  time  to  love  and  play  with 
your  small  children.  They  will  never  be 
so  appreciative  again.  Also,  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  entertain  some  neighbor  “kids” 
once  in  a  while  when  your  own  give  them 
an  invitation.  “Come  over  tomorrow 
afternoon,  ma’s  going  to  read  ‘Peter  tlie 
Whaler;’  it’s  about  a  feller  who  ran  away 
to  sea.”  I  just  lived  Peter  with  those 
boys.  We  traveled  with  “Kim”  and  the 
priest  in  India.  We  went  with  Stanley 
and  Livingstone  and  Roosevelt  to  the  heart 
of  Africa ;  we  visited  the  Poles  with  Scott 
and  Peary ;  we  had  all  sorts  of  adven¬ 
tures  of  travel,  with  none  of  its  expense 
or  inconveniences. 

I  did  not  have  any  specific  plan  or 
course  of  reading.  I  just  started  with 
what  I  thought  was  appropriate  for  their 
ages.  Libraries  give  out  lists  of  books 
arranged  according  to  the  ages  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  these  are  very  helpful.  There  is 
hardly  a  good-sized  town  these  days  but 
what  has  a  public  library,  and  there  isn’t 
a  subject  in  the  universe  but  what  is  il¬ 
luminated  extensively  in  some  book  or 
magazine.  If  we  did  not  have  that  taste 
implanted  in  our  hearts  when  we  were 
young,  we  can  soon  acquire  that  taste 
and  gain  a  ;reat  measure  of  knowledge 
and  pleasui  H.  8.  m. 
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Some 
Farmers 
Are  Lucky— 

TEEMING  has  helped 
farmers  solve  the 
pro  bi  em  of  running 
water  so  well  that  today 
the  farmer’s  water  cost 
is  only  one-third  to  one- 
half  that  of  the  city 
water  user. 

Before  electric  power  is 
available  there  are  Dem- 
ing  Hand  Pumps  and 
windmill  pumps  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells. 
Over  forty-seven  years 
of  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  pumps  and  nothing 
else  but  pumps  guaran¬ 
tees  perfection  of  de¬ 
sign,  material  and  work¬ 
manship  that  will  mean 
long  years  of  trouble- 
free  performance. 

For  power  use,  the 
Deming  water  systems 
are  completely  self- 
operating.  Where  large 
quantities  of  water  are 
required,  the  Deming 
“Oil-Rite”  “809”  and 
“1062”  for  shallow  and 
deep  wells  fill  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Send  for  the  latest 
Deming  Catalog  for 
full  information. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
Salem,  Ohio 

Founded  1880 


THE  MAILBAG 


The  Dog  Nuisance 

Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  on  page  478, 
wonders  why  more  people  do  not  raise 
sheep.  lie  does  not  realize  that  dogs  in 
the  East  kill  sheep  as  fast  as  they_  are 
raised.  The  S.  I*.  C.  A.  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  discourage  the  chaining  of  dogs, 
blit  why  is  it  more  cruel  to  chain  a  dog 
than  to  have  our  hens  torn  up,  or  sheep 
killed,  and  our  cows  “slink”  their  calves 
from  being  worried  by  loose  dogs? 

New  Jersey.  p.  T.  P. 


Lilies  from  Seed 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  had  a  fine  crop  of  Lilium  regale  from 
seed  last  Summer,  which  I  transplanted 
in  the  Fall,  and  hope  to  have  a  nice  crop 
of  bulbs.  I  used  to  raise  thousands  of 
Tenuifolium  and  Ilenryi  lilies  about  10 
years  ago.  You  need  not  stratify  either 
of  the  above  because  they  germinate  the 
first  year.  I  never  did.  But  our  native 
Lilium  superbum  and  Canadense  should 
be  stratified,  because  it  takes  two  years 
for  them  to  germinate.  E.  s.  miller. 

Long  Island. 


Depraved  Appetite  in  Cattle 

Somehow  it  seems  that  more  cattle 
than  usual  are  coming  out  of  their  Winter 
quarters  disposed  to  gnaw  bones,  old  fence 
rails  or  eating  all  kinds  of  filth.  Many 
of  our  people  ask  what  they  can  do.  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  condition  is  due  to  a  wrong 
system  of  feeding.  Many  animals  do  not 
receive  enough  of  minerals  or  bone-form¬ 
ing  material  in  their  food.  Especially 
with  young  animals,  this  creates  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  lime,  phosphorus  and  other  need¬ 
ed  minerals,  and  this  produces  the  ab¬ 
normal  appetite  which  ive  notice.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  feed  the  animals  prop¬ 
erly.  Such  foods  as  wheat,  bran,  linseed 
meal  or  the  feeds  containing  good  quan¬ 
tities  of  available  bone  forming  food  will 
greatly  help.  In  many  cases  a  handful 
of  fine  ground  bone  put  into  each  feeding 
will  relieve  the  animal  and  put  her  in 
far  better  shape.  Such  cows  do  not  need 
medicine  half  as  much  as  they  need  min¬ 
erals,  such  as  lime  and  phosphorus. 


•Clearing  Brush  Land 

On  page  470  A.  Wallstrom,  New  York, 
speaks  of  clearing  up  a  Wisconsin  farm 
by  cutting  off  trees  and  brush  close  to  the 
ground  and  working  in  grass  seed  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow.  I  have  tried  this 
way,  but  find  you  get  a  very  much  better 
catch  of  grass  by  using  a  cutaway  brush 
and  bog  plow.  This  is  similar  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  disk  except  that  the  disks  are 
larger  in  diameter,  and  the  edges  are  scal¬ 
loped,  which  makes  them  dig  in  between 
the  roots,  and  furnishes  loose  soil  for 
covering  the  seed.  I  am  using  the  ordi¬ 
nary  small  or  two-liorse  size,  and  although 
I  have  both  spring-tooth  and  the  cutaway 
brush  and  bog  plow  on  the  place,  I  would 
not  think  of  using  the  spring-tootli  on 
freshly  cleared  ground,  because  the  teeth 
catch  in  the  roots  so  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  if  you  set  the  teeth 
deep  enough  to  do  effective  work,  while 
with  the  cutaway  brush  and  bog  plow  you 
can  drive  right  along,  going  over  the  low 
cut  stumps  and  large  roots. 

Minnesota.  david  davis. 


Strawberry  Plants  from 
Old  Bed 

Will  strawberry  plants  taken  from  an 
old  and  thick  patch  prove  as  satisfactory 
as  ^oung  plants  grown  especially  for 
transplanting? 

We  often  get  that  question,  and  the 
answer  is  no.  It  might  be  possible  for 
an  expert  berry  grower  to  select  out  some 
excellent  plants  from  the  old  patch,  but 
the  average  man  will  be  quite  sure  to  put 
in  some  old  plants,  and  runners  cannot 
possibly  do  as  well  in  a  tangled  mass  of 
plants  and  weeds  as  where  they  are 
grown  especially  for  transplanting.  We 
think  it  pays  to  grow  strawberry  plants 
especially  for  transplanting.  That  is, 
from  sound  parent  plants,  and  the  run¬ 
ners  given  plenty  of  room.  We  know 
people  who  go  to  the  old  patch  and  dig 
up  and  plant  anything  they  find.  They 
cannot  hope  to  get  best  results  in  that 
way. 


Tobacco  W aste  for  Fertilizer 

One  reader  wants  to  know  if  potatoes 
can  be  grown  by  using  tobacco  waste 
from  cigars  as  a  fertilizer.  This  waste  is 
rather  strong  in  nitrogen,  and  quite  rich 
in  potash,  but  is  low  in  phosphoric  acid. 
It  might  be  compared  with  manure  in  its 
composition.  It  certainly  will  grow  pota¬ 
toes  if  you  use  enough  of  it,  but  like 
chicken  manure,  you  cannot  get  the  best 
out  of  it  by  using  it  alone.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  use  acid  phosphate  or  bone 
along  with  it.  That  would  give  a  better 
quality  of  potato  and  more  of  them. 


BECAUSE  the  Kelly-Springfield  tire  has  so  long 
been  known  as  a  quality  product,  and  because 
it  is  natural  to  associate  high  quality  with  a  high 
price,  many  people  have  an  idea  that  Kellys  are 
more  expensive  than  other  tires. 

They’re  not.  Not  only  do  they  cost  no  more  to 
buy,  but  their  long,  uninterrupted  mileage  makes 
them  cost  less  to  own. 

Try  one  Kelly-Springfield  and  see  for  yourself 
if  it’s  not  so. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Post  office . 
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SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY 


TP' to -the 'minute  information  on  proper 
spraying  and  dusting  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  proper  formulas,  the  right 
schedules  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  veget' 
ables;  how  dusting  increases  potato  yields 
almost  50  % ;  how  to  harvest  90  %  and  more  of  Grade  A  fruit.  All 
is  told  in  bur  new  book  which  is  yours  for  the  asking — not  theory, 
but  facts  based  on  actual  experiences. 

Since  the  fungicidal  value  of  lime  has  been  proven,  it  is  more  inv 
portant  than  ever  to  use  a  pure  chemical  lime  for  your  spraying  and 
dusting.  “Bell'Mine”  Spray  Lime,  in  either  pebble  or  hydrated  form, 
is  endorsed  by  State  agricultural  authorities  and  county  agents  every' 
where,  for  all  Spraying  and  Dusting  work. 

AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  CO.  -  <Bellefonte ,  Pa. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  new 
book  NOW  and  learn  the  way 
to  bigger  profits. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just,  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a. callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  hve 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C,  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  man  ■  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


SPRING  RISE  IN  LEADING  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Spring  market 
situation  seems  to  center  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  half  a  dozen  of  which  showed 
a  sharply  rising  tendency  ;  otherwise  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  rather  quiet.  Eggs  after 
declining  abruptly  in  February  held  fair¬ 
ly  well  in  March,  although  supplies  are 
heavy.  Heavy  buying  for  storage  is  a 
prominent  feature.  The  underlying  but¬ 
ter  situation  continues  favorable  with 
prices  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago  and 
stocks  in  storage  the  lightest  on  record. 
Cheese  is  also  fully  holding  its  own,  al¬ 
though  this  is  near  the  time  for  the  usual 
Spring  decline  owing  to  increased  output. 

Grain  markets,  also  hay  and  feeds, 
have  not  changed  much  for  weeks  past. 
Live  stock  also  moves  along  quite  evenly, 
although  the  scarcity  of  choice  heavy¬ 
weight  steers  attracts  some  attention  in 
western  centers.  Hogs  seem  unable  to 
get  far  away  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
season,  although  supplies  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  heavy.  Larger  shipments  of  lambs 
are  expected  this  season.  .  Poultry  mar¬ 
kets  are  quiet,  but  stocks  in  cold  storage 
are  extremely  heavy  and  fresh  supplies 
are  liberal  for  the  time  of  year. 

NO  BOOM  IN  POTATOES 

The  March  rise  in  potatoes  seemed  to 
be  caused  by  the  renewed  demand,  which 
often  starts  with  the  opening  of  Spring 
weather,  but  shipments  increased  also  and 
it  appeared  that  the  advance  was  holding 
with  some  difficulty.  The  unfavorable 
feature  is  the  rather  large  holdings  re¬ 
ported  in  March,  amounting  to  some 
fifteen  millon  bushels  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Since  last  season  was  a  year  of 
very  short  production  the  figures  do  not 
mean  that  supplies  are  excessive,  but  they 
do  suggest  that  no  great  boom  in  prices 
is  to  be  expected  under  the  conditions. 
Weekly  shipments  have  ranged  from  4,- 
000  to  nearly  5,000  cars  in  March,  but 
are  due  to  decrease  rapidly  in  April  and 
May.  Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  do  not 
amount  to  much  in  the  way  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  yet.  Early  Florida  shipments 
brought  $16  per  barrel.  The  output  of 
new  potatoes  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  last  season  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  lighter  acreage  this  season  is  reported 
in  Virginia,  which  should  tend  somewhat 
to  prevent  over  supply  in  mid-season, 
since  Virginia  is  the  leading  State  ship¬ 
ping  in  late  Summer.  About  half  the 
present  potato  supply  of  old  stock  comes 
from  Maine  and  Minnesota. 

ONIONS  CLOSE  HIGH 

The  rise  in  onion  prices  was  the  result 
of  rapidly  dwindling  stocks  in  storage.  So 
much  of  the  crop  was  of  poor  quality  this 
season  that  onions  of  desirable  grade 
were  limited  in  quantity.  Prices  are 
closing  the  season  50c  to  $1  per  100  lbs. 
above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  favorable  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  will  not  lead  to  heavy  planting. 
Nothing. but  crop  damage  prevented  over¬ 
production  from  the  heavy  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  last  season.  Texas  onions  will  be  an 
active  feature  through  April.  Egyptian 
onions  are  due  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  many  dealers  assert  there  is  little 
competition  between  the.  two  kinds  of 
onions.  They  say  that  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sell  Egyptian  onions  even  when 
Texas  stock  is  high,  as  only  a  limited 
class  of  the  trade  will  accept  the  im¬ 
ported  stock  with  its  stronger  flavor.  . 

Cabbage  slumped  badly  in  early  Spring 
under  pressure  of  heavy  supplies  from 
Texas,  but  recovered  somewhat  and  most 
of  the  remaining  stock  closed  out  $3  to 
$5  above  lowest  point. 

STRONG  APPLE  POSITION 

Apple  prices  have  been  rising  steadily 
in  the  Northwest,  the  most  desirable  lots 
selling  well  above  $2  per  box  at  shipping 
points.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  marketable  western  apples  was 
not  extremely  large  and  the  active  export 
demand  has  taken  care  of  whatever  sur¬ 
plus  there  was.  Reports  of  cold  storage 
apples  showed  a  lighter  stock  of  both  bar¬ 
rels  and  boxes  than  a  year  ago.  Export 
demand  is  still  active  and  will  continue 
fairly  important,  although  only  a  small 
proportion  of  remaining  stock  is  hard 
enough  for  ocean  shipment.  In  short  the 
only  weak  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
remaining  fruit  in  common  storage,  some 
of  it  in  poor  condition.  It  seems  likely 
that  at  the  end  of  the  common  storage 
season  the  position  of  the  apple  market 
will  be  rather  strong  and  an  ending  at 
high  prices  would  not  be  very  surprising. 
Apples  of  good  bright  color  and  firm  con¬ 
dition  are  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
barrel  and  higher  than  that  in  various 
mid-western  markets.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Found  guilty  by  a  jury 
of  first  degree  larceny  Carmine  Napale- 
tano  of  37  Spring  St.,  New  York,  was 
sentenced  April  4  to  life  imprisonment 
in  Sing  Sing  as  a  second  offender  by 
County  Judge  McLaughlin  in  Brooklyn. 
Charles  Paradiso  of  250  Mulberry  St., 
Manhattan,  who  was  found  guilty  of  the 
same  charge  but  who  never  before  had 
been  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  serve  10 


to  15  years.  The  charge  -  involved  the 
hold-up  of  a  truck  driver,  Feb.  9  last,  in 
Duffield  St.,  between  Willoughby  St.  and 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Ordering  the 
driver  from  the  wheel  at  pistol  point,  the 
two  men  drove  off  with  the  truckload  of 
industrial  alcohol,  valued  at  $3,458. 

Two  masked  men  held  up  and  robbed 
the  Farmers’  State  Bank  of  Superior, 
Neb.,  April  4  and  escaped  with  a  fund 
estimated  at  $25,000. 

A  flivver  full  of  gunmen  took  $40,000 
in  jewelry  and  gems  from  P.  S.  Wettstein 
of  New  York  in  a  swift  raid  at  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  Chicago,  April 
4. 

Louis  P.  Noros,  a  letter  carrier,  who 
died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  4,  was 
believed  to  be  the  last  man  of  the  Arctic 
expedition  which  set  out  under  Lieut.- 
Commander  G.  W.  DeLong  in  1879.  He 
was  29  when  he  joined  the  DeLong  expe¬ 
dition,  which  had  been  authorized  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress  and  was  financial¬ 
ly  backed  in  part  by  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett.  The  bark  rigged  steam  yacht  Jean¬ 
nette,  which  was  carrying  the  expedition, 
was  lost  near  Herald  Island  two  years 
after  leaving  San  Francisco  and  after 
having  .  drifted  helplessly  for  months  in 
an  ice  jam.  The  crew  dragged  three  small 
boats  over  the  ice  to  open  water,  but  one 
of  them  went  down  in  a  terrific  storm. 
The  other  two  reached  the  delta  of  the 
Lena  River  on  the  Siberian  coast  where 
one  found  a  settlement.  The  other,  that 
containing  Noros,  met  with  further  mis¬ 
haps.  Noros  and  a  second  man  were  sent 
in  search  of  help.  When  they  returned 
aiter  weeks  of  search  DeLong  and  his 
companions  were  dead.  The  two  survi¬ 
vors  made  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Aoros  later  was  decorated  by  Congress, 
granted  a  small  annuity  and  appointed 
a  letter  carrier.  He  was  retired  three 
years  ago. 

The  United  States  submarine  S-17 
crashed  into  the  causeway  supporting  the 
Mare  island  drawbridge  at  Vallejo,  Cal., 
April  2.  No  one  was  injured,  but  dam¬ 
age  to  the  vessel,  one  of  the  navy’s  new¬ 
est  and  largest  underwater  craft,  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $10,000. 

The  mothers  of  Moorehaven,  Fla., 
many  of  whom  lost  children  in  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  last  September,  have  made  to  the 
State  Legislature  an  “humble  appeal  for 
protection  from  the  waters  of  the  great 
Lake  Okeechobee.”  Only  mothers  are 
signers  of  a  petition  which  asks  that  a 
dike  of  substantial  proportions  replace  a 
sand  bank  similar  to  tile  one  that  gave 
way  before  a  90-mile  gale  which  drove  a 
20-ft.  wall  of  water  on  the  little  agricul¬ 
tural  town.  Heading  the  petitioners  are 
Mrs.  Clarence  Youngblood  and  Mrs.  II. 
H.  Howell,  who  lost  eight  children  in  the 
storm.  None  of  the  bodies  has  been  re¬ 
covered.  Three  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
the  mothers  informed  the  Legislature,  but 
former  residents  of  the  town  have  re¬ 
turned.  The  town,  reduced  25  per  cent 
by  death,  now  has  90  per  cent  of  its 
former  population.  About  5,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  and  since  December 
vegetables  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  moved  to  northern  markets. 

Two  automobile  drivers,  one  nine  years 
old  and  the  other  15,  ran  their  cars  into 
a  head-on  collision  April  5  on  the  State 
highway  near  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  criti¬ 
cally  injuring  a  12-year-old  occupant  of 
one  of  the  machines.  He  is  Arthur  Dur¬ 
ant,  who  ran  away  from  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  with  Carol  Nonnemann,  15, 
in  an  automobile  which  State  police  say 
was  stolen.  The  nine-year-old  driver  was 
Albert  Pons  of  White  House,  N.  J.,  who 
was  operating  a  car  owned  by  Joseph 
Amerio.  Amerio  told  police  the  boys  in 
the  other  car  dashed  around  a  truck  at 
excessive  speed  and  crashed  into  his  au¬ 
tomobile.  All  four  were  taken  to  Somer¬ 
set  Hospital  at  Somerville.  The  Durant 
boy  is  suffering  from  a  fractured  skull 
and  internal  injuries.  His  companion 
has  a  fractured  hip  and  the  Pons  boy  and 
Amerio  were  severely  cut.  State  police 
said  Nonnemann  told  them  he  and  the 
Durant  boy  had  stolen  an  automobile  in 
Philadelphia  “to  go  to  New  York  on  a 
lark.” 

WASHINGTON.  —  Recent  financing 
movements  to  meet  the  first  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  war  loan  obligations  has  revealed  that 
purchasers  of  Liberty  bond  issues  have 
failed  to  collect  almost  $35,000,000  in  in¬ 
terest  due  them.  More  than  $14,500,000 
in  these  war  bonds  lie  untouched  in 
American  homes  or  in  the  vaults  of  in¬ 
vestors  who  have  neglected  to  clip  one  of 
the  many  coupons  which  will  bring  them 
interest  semi-annually.  In  addition  the 
treasury  reports  that  $41,601,030  in  gov¬ 
ernment  securities  which  have  matured 
years  ago  and  which  now  draw  no  inter¬ 
est  are  still  in  the  hands  of  investors.  Of 
this  -sum  $2,155,830  is  in  securities  issued 
prior  to  the  war.  Carelessness  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  treasury  experts  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  situation.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  who  are  leaving  their  interest 
money  idle  are  those  who  need  it  most, 
they  fear.  A  total  of  $37,700,000  in  ma¬ 
tured  interest  obligations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  outstanding.  If  this  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  investors  and  reinvested  in 
securities  netting  only  3 per  cent,  al¬ 
most  the  minimum  rate  011  government 
paper  now,  it  would  net  the  holders  more 
than  $1,000,000  annually. 
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More  Money  from 
the  Same  Crop! 


XX/TTHOUT  increasing  the  number  of  trees 
vv  or  the  yield  from  separate  trees,  the 
orchardist  can  increase  the  money  value  of 
his  crop  How?  By  converting  his  under¬ 
grades  (10%  to  15%  of  his  crop  usually)  into 
Mount  Gilead  Processed  Apple  Juice  that 
more  than  trebles  the  value  of  undergrade 
apples.  , 

With  this  remarkable  process  each  bushel  of 
sound  undergrades  will  producepure,  health¬ 
ful,  sparkling  juice  that  is  good  the  year 
'round — that  retains  all  its  delicious  tang 
and  taste — and  that  sells  at  75c  to  $1,00  a 
gallon. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process  relieves  the  or¬ 
chardist  of  worry  over  low  prices  and  un¬ 
profitable  fruit.  It  assures  him  of  a  sure 
market  throughout  the  year  and  helps  him 
sell  his  Grade  A  fruit  and  the  money  value  of 
each  year’s  crop  is  increased  25 %  to  33l/3°/o. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Re¬ 
fining  Apple  Juice.  Bona  fide  orchardists 
are  also  offered  a  free  subscription  to  Mount 
Gilead  Orchard  Products  News — a  marketing 
publication  for  orchardists. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Mount  Gilead 


Process  of 
Refining 
Apple  Juice 


The  Hydraulic  Press 
Mfg.  Co., 

802  Lincoln  Ave., 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  at  once  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining  Ap¬ 
ple  Juice.  Also  enter  my  name  for  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Prod¬ 
ucts  News. 


Signed 


5AVEd 


Get  Brown’s  Me* 


PRICES, 


cut _ 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writec: 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

r  you.  *  *  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1927  cut  price 
catalog  —  nee  the  dollars  you  save 
160  styles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  DROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 4301  Clevolond.  Ohio 


Don ’t  let  sprays 
injure  your  lungs  ! 

When  you  spray  fruit  trees, 
you  breathe  chemicals  that  can 
easily  injure  your  nose,  throat  ( 
and  lungs.  Why  run  this  risk/ 
when  Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and 
Spray  Mask  offers  you  protec¬ 
tion?  Comfortable.  Allows 
free  breathing.  Protects  you 
from  dust  as  well  as  sprays. 
Wear  it  for  threshing,  treating 
seed,  in  the  care  of  poultry. 
Ask  to  see  one  at  your  nearest 
hardware,  drug  or  general 
store.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
to  Willson  Goggles,,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  \ 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

(Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


Spraying  Apples;  Injury 
from  Fertilizers 

1.  I  have  several  apple  trees  of  various 
ages  and  also^some  young  peach  trees 
which  are  located  in  my  poultry  yard. 
The  apples  I  picked  last  year  were  small 
and  worm-eaten,  and  I  would  like  some 
information  as  to  care,  spraying,  and  so 
on.  2.  I  also  have  a  plot  of  land  that  I 
use  for  a  vegetable  garden.  I  have  been 
using  poultry  dressing,  but  last  Summer 
a  number  of  things  were  burned,  I  am 
told,  by  too  much  dressing.  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  any  this  year,  but  thought 
I  should  use  some  lime.  Should  I  use 
anything  else?  H.  G.  c. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

1.  Spray  your  apple  trees  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as 
the  apple  petals  have  fallen,  using  two 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  and  2%  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
Repeat  the  application  about  the  first  of 
July.  To  some  this  may  seem  like  a 
moderate  spray  program,  but  if  it  is  done 
thoroughly  it  will  take  care  of  most  seri¬ 
ous  pests  in  average  seasons. 

2.  Poultry  dressing  is  concentrated  and 
will  injure  young  plants  when  applied 
too  heavily.  It  may  even  cause  burning 
of  the  foliage  on  young  apple  trees.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  in  moderate  amounts,  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers.  Lime  may  be  of 
value  but  you  cannot  do  much  better 
than  to  use  the  poultry  dressing  again, 
being  sure  to  work  it  into  the  soil  well. 

H.  B.  T. 


Knurly  Pears 

I  have  a  nice  young  orchard  of  Bartlett 
and  Clapp  pears.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  Bartlett  pears  have  grown  knurly  and 
inferior  while  the  Clapps  have  been  per¬ 
fect  and  large.  What  should  cause  this 
and  how  may  I  remedy  it?  H.  m. 

Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  false  tarnished  plant  bug  may  be 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  This  pest 
causes  knotty,  gritty  fruit.  The  work  is 
done  while  the  fruit  is  small,  one  insect 
stinging  a  fruit  several  times.  Control 
may  be  had  by,  spraying  the  trees  with 
%  pint  nicotine  sulphate  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  to  which  has  been  added  3  lbs. 
of  soap.  H.  B.  T. 


Curled  Leaves  on  Apple 
Trees 

We  have  five  young  apple  trees  two 
yeai’s  old.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  come 
there  is  a  large  red  ant  that  eats  the 
leaves  and  curls  them  up.  I  sprayed  with 
soap  and  suds  and  Black  Leaf  40,  but 
they  would  come  just  the  same.  We  also 
have  three  pear  trees  that  seem  to  have  a 
scale  on  them.  The  bark  looks  as  if  it 
had  burst  open.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  spraying  with?  mbs.  e.  k.  h. 

Plainville,  Conn. 

The  ants  are  not  causing  the  damage. 
They  are  merely  getting  the  sweet  honey- 
dew  secretion  from  the  plant  lice  which. 
are  sucking  the  plant  juices  and  causing 
the  leaves  to  curl.  Your  spray  of  nico¬ 
tine  and  soap  was  the  proper  /"ue  to  have 
used,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hit 
the  little  lice  after  they  are  folded  in  the 
curling  leaves.  K  you  will  time  your 
spray  earlier,  about  the  time  the  first 
leaves  are  out  half  an  inch,  you  will  get 
good  control.  For  scale  on  your  pear 
trees  try  any  of  the  reliable  commercial 
oil  sprays,  using  the  manufacturer’s  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  bursting  of  the  bark, 
however,  suggests  Winter  injury,  for 
,  .which  there  is  no  remedy.  H.  B.  T. 


Plums  Fail  to  Ripen 

I  have  two  plum  trees  that  have  large 
greenish  fruit,  but  which  never  gets  ripe. 
One  side  of  the  plum  will  be  hard  and  the 
other  side  will  start  to  rot.  Will  iron 
around  the  roots  help  the  trees  in  fruit¬ 
ing  ?  B.  B.  T. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

Iron  will  not  help.  There  is  usually 
plenty  of  iron  in  the  soil.  It  may  be  that 
your  climate  is  not  long  enough  to  ma¬ 
ture  some  of  the  late-ripening  varieties  of 
plums.  Last  season,  you  will  recall,  was 
not  especially  good  for  ripening  of  late 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  rot  is  probably  the 
common  brown  rot  which  you  can  control 
by  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  one  gallon 
to  50,  (1)  when  the  shucks  are  off  the 
young  fruits;  (2)  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  (3)  thereafter  whenever  the 
weather  seems  warm  and  humid.  On 
late-ripening  sorts  such  as  Middleburg  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  half  the  plum 
attacked  by  brown  rot  while  the  other 
half  is  still  greeu  and  hard.  H.  B.  T. 


The  dust  or  liquid  treatment  for  potato  diseases 

C.  H.  Linsenmann,  well-known  seed  potato  grower  of 
Victor,  Idaho,  knows  potatoes  “from  the  ground  up.” 


“It  is  my  intention,”  he  writes,  “to  treat  all  my  seed  stock  with  Semesan  Bel 
before  shipment  to  my  customers.  This  will  give  the  purchasers  of  my  carefully 
selected  Linsenmann  Strain  absolutely  disease-free  seed.  I  also  plan  to  treat  my 
entire  stock  of  seed  from  which  to  grow  my  next  crop.” 

Another  grower,  M.  L.  Fuller,  of  Marysville,  Idaho,  writes,  “I  got  a  yield  of 
sixty  sacks  per  acre  which  I  was  able  to  sell  growers  of  the  lower  country  prac¬ 
tically  at  field  run  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  certified  seed  stock.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  treatment  I  had  ever  used. -Not  only  a  faster,  but  a  much 
cleaner  way  of  treating  than  the  old  method  and  gives  better  results.  In  spite 
of  the  extreme  hot,  dry  weather,  my  stand  was  equally  as  good,  if  not  better 
than  previous  years.” 

The  most  positive  control  for  scab  and  Rhizoctonia.  Prevents  black  leg  and  the 
spread  of  diseases  by  cutting  knives.  Maintains  an  antiseptic  zone  around  the 
planted  seed  piece  repelling  “damping-off,”  rots,  and  other  soil-borne  diseases. 
Non-injurious  to  whole  or  cut  seed  pieces.  Easily  applied,  economical. 

Send  coupon  for  booklet 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO..  Inc. 


Dyestuffs  Department 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  copy  of  your  potato  booklet  describing  Semesan  Bel. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D _ 

City _ State _ 


Jlphis,  Red  Bug  etc. 
by  Fumes  and  Contact 

‘‘Black  Leaf  40”  kills  Aphis,  Leaf-Hopper,  Thrips, 

Red  Bug,  Psylla,  etc.  not  only  by  direct  contact 
(hitting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  Nicotine  fumes. 

This  “extra  measure”  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

DEALERS  SELL  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  IN  SEVERAL  PACKAGE  SIZES 


When  you  s write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Our  wanderers  came  back  from  tlieir 
western  trip  in  great  spirits.  I  was  on 
hand  when  the  train  came  rolling  in,  and 
among  the  volley  of  passengers  which  the 
train  discharged  I  quickly  discovered  our 
trio — one  portly  smiling  lady,  a  little 
black-eyed  girl  and  a  big  blond  doll.  To 
me  was  assigned  the  job  of  carrying  the 
doll,  and  I  surely  received  some  attention 
as  we  passed  through  the  big  station. 
The  blond  doll  and  the  little  brunette 
hanging  to  my  hand  showed  me  as  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  variety  at  least.  And  here  they 
were  home  after  seven  weeks  in  the  Far 
West.  “Where  does  the  West  begin?” 
Our  folks  seem  to  think  it  begins  when 
you  eroSs  the  Delaware  River  and  pass 
out  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  they  had  a 
great  time,  and  have  come  home  full  of 
energy  to  fall  into  the  old  Jersey  job  once 
more.  Camille  doesn’t  seem  to  have 
gained  much  in  weight,  but  she  has  shot 
no  a  fraction  of  an  inch  nearer  the  skies. 
She  went  to  school  under  the  shadow  of 
Colorado  University  while  she  "was  awray. 
In  January  she  ivas  interested  in  such 
books  as  “What  Katy  Did.”  Now  she  is 
nearly  ready  for  “Little  Women.”  That 
is  a  practical  way  of  stating  how  the 
mind  of  a  little  girl  will  develop  under 
rood  conditions.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
growth  of  tomato  plants.  They  are 
started  in  the  hotbed  and  under  the  glass 
they  grow  like  weeds  through  the  cold 
weather.  Later,  when  the  air  is  warm, 
we  take .  these  seedlings  and  plant  them 
outside.  I  like  to  leave  a  few  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  about  as  far  apart  as  they  are  put 
in  the  field.  I  notice  that  these  children 
of  the  nursery  make  a  tremendous  growth 
of  vine  and  leaf,  but  they  seldom  deliver 
the  fruit  which  the  outside  plants  can  do. 
These  children  who  are  crowded  and 
pushed  so  hard  when  their  little  minds 
should  be  free  are  harnessed  too  early. 
They  may  have  more  polish,  but  they  will 
not  have  the  punch. 

:J «  :J: 

Our  wanderers  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  Colorado,  where  my  daughter  and  one 
of  the  other  girls  are  keeping  house.  The 
younger  girl  is  attending  the  university, 
while  the  daughter  is  attending  to  her 
health.  Of  course,  when  you  speak  of 
health  and  Colorado  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  mind  at  once  jumps  to  T.  B.  and  the 
reader  assumes  that  it  is  a  case  of  lung 
trouble.  For  many  years  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  high,  dry  air  which  bathes 
the  upper  Rocky  Mountains  will  act  as  a 
sort  of  healing  balm  for  diseased  lungs. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  herded  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  lower  Platte  Valley,  the 
country  was  well  filled  with  “lungers” 
who  came,  mostly  from  New  England,  in 
theMiope.  of  scouring  the  rust  off  their 
breathing  pipes — if  I  may  put  it  that  way 
without  offense.  Most  of  them  came  too 
late.  I  imagine  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  its  excellent  reputatiohNas  a  lung  re¬ 
storer  Northern  Colorado  would  have 
been  .put  back  35  years  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.;.-  There  were  three  of  these  “lung¬ 
ers”  on  the  ranch  where  I  worked.  1 
camel;  to  know  and  understand  one  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  of  the  T.  B.  patient — that 
is  the  constant  hovering  between  hope 
and  fear.  I  have  seen  men  start  out  for 
the  day’s  work  on  the  range  singing  and 
laughing  and  planning  to  go  back  to 
“God’s  country”  to  see  the  folks.  At 
night  you  would  see  them  riding  back 
home,  utterly  discouraged,  with  hanging 
head  and  all  the  outward  evidences  of 
despair.  For  during  the  day  the  old 
enemy  had  reappeared  and  their  songs 
and  shouts  of  joy  had  started  another 
hemorrhage.  They  could  not  see  the 
glory  of  the  sunset,  the  shadows  deepen¬ 
ing  on  the  mountains,  the  sweep  of  the 
plains  or  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  river — 
for  fate  had  pointed  a  cruel  finger  at 
them.  So.  Northern  Colorado  was,  I 
think,  settled  very  largely  by  “lungers” 
and  old  soldiers  who  had  contracted  some 
disease  in  the  army.  Most  of  them  lived 
and  thrived,  and  they  did  a  great  work 
at  the  job  of  founding  a  State. 

:Jc  :J:  $  $  ■'.< 

I  understand  there  are  still  many  mod¬ 
ern  “lungers”  in  the  Colorado  towns. 
They  are  not  of  the  old  type.  Most  of 
them  I  think  go  there  in  time,  and  are 
cured  or  helped.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  daughter  is  not  of  that  type.  Her 
trouble  is  a  sort  of  chronic  malaria.  She 
tried  about  everything,  including  barrels 
of  medicine,  serum  injections,  dieting  and 
1  know  not  what,  until  it  became  evident 
that  the  damp  climate  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  is  largely  responsible  for  her  trou¬ 
ble.  Se  she  is  in  Colorado  in  the  hope 
that  the  dry,  clear  air  of  the  mountains 
will  help  her.  Malaria  is  almost  un¬ 
known  in  most  parts  of  that  State.  Doc¬ 
tors  have  told  me  that  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  it  was  desired  to  inoculate  people 
with  the  malaria  germs  or  bacteria  to 
overcome  other  troubles — and  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  find  a  malarial  pa¬ 
tient.  As  they  say,  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  an  imported  case,  but  there  are 
few,  if  any,  “natives.”  I  hope  so,  and 
thus  far  our  patient  has  certainly  im¬ 
proved.  But  what  a  volume  of  lectures 
and  opinions  we  have  received.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  if  any  fact  of  science  had 
been  demonstrated  it  was  the  claim  that 
mosquitoes  are  very  largely  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  malaria.  Now  come 
several  people,  wTho  can  legitimately  write 


a  great  string  of  letters  after  their  names, 
with  the  claim  that  this  is  “all  nonsense.” 
They  tell  me  malaria  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  wrong  diet.  “Eat  right  and  feel  right.” 
Now  I  have  seen  many  people  who 
claimed  to  have  “the  shakes”  or  “fever 
and  ager”  as  they  call  it,  and  I  have  made 
something  of  a  study  of  them.  I  have 
had  a  dose  of  it  myself.  I  know  that 
when  it  comes  and  visits  one  you  feel  as 
if  you  had  been  run  through  a  thrashing 
machine.  Evidently  Abraham  Lincoln 
suffered  greatly  from  malaria.  I  think 
it  contributed  greatly  to  his  melancholy 
and  dread.  However,  our  patient  seems  to 
be  improving,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the 
Colorado  climate. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mother  had  a  good  look  at  the  country 
during  her  travels.  She  went  on  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  a  short  visit,  on  the  U.  P. 
Railroad.  Between  Cheyenne  and  Utah 
she  ran  through  a  desolate  country,  the 
sight  of  which  would  depress  anyone. 
Rough  hills,  bare  rocks,  lonely  little 
houses  here  and  there — silent,  melancholy 
men  and  women  apparently  living  far 
from  neighbors,  and  under  depressing 
conditions.  There  seemed  no  glory  in 
their  lives  except  the  sunrise  or  sunset 
shining  on  the  colored  rocks  or  reflecting 
their  hues  upon  the  sky.  A  wild,  lonely 
country — as  if  the  hand  of  despair  had 
swept  over  it.  A  man  wrlio  had  lived  there 
once  told  me  that  it  was  the  ideal  home 
of  a  man  who  was  haunted  by  some  great 
grief  or  the  memory  of  some  great  crime. 
When  Mother’s  letter  giving  her  mental 
picture  of  this  desolate  country  came  I 
was  reading  Basil  King’s  “The  Conquest 
of  Fear.”  I  wish  all  our  friends  could 
read  and  understand  that  book.  The  train 
rushed  on  through  the  dark  shadows  and 
moonlit  caves  of  this  awful  country.  It 
climbed  the  top  of  the  mountain  range 
and  then  gently  rolled  down  the  western 
slope  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  must  have 
seemed  something  like  the  western  slope 
of  a  well-spent  life.  After  the  struggle 
of  climbing  the  hill  and  fighting  through 
the  hard  places  there  came  the  gentle  de¬ 
scent — with  every  hour  bringing  nearer 
the  peace  and  balm  of  the  land  of  rest. 
Whenever  people  come  back  with  •wonder¬ 
ful  stories  of  California  I  pick  up  “Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,”  and  read 
Dana’s  gemarks  written  in  1835.  At  that 
time  the  average  American  considered 
California  just  about  as  promising  as  we 
now  think  of  Labrador.  New  York  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  eating  green  peas  or  lettuce 
grown  in  California,  while  the  sailors  on 
Dana’s  ship  went  down  with  scurvy 
through  lack  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  I 
think  the  progress  of  California  since  the 
Civil  War  one  of  the  greatest  real  estate 
wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  in  another 
way  Northern  New  Jersey  can  match  it. 
During  the  Revolution  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  land  for  a  few  miles  about  Hope 
Farm  would  have  sold  for  $25  an  acre. 
Now  the  overflow  from  Manhattan  Island 
is  raising  the  price  into  the  thousands. 
Mother  came  back  through  New  Orleans, 
and  thus  saw  many  corners  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ask  her  Jf  she  wants  to  live  in  any 
of  these  pleasant  places  and  she  shakes 
her  head.  New  Jersey  lias  a  pleasant 
face  for  her.  As  for  little  Camille  she  is 
glad  to  be  back,  but  she  admits  that  she 
would  like  to  bring  the  mountains  with 
her.  The  mountains !  You  find  them 
everywhere  in  life.  You  will  i*ealize 
what  I  mean  if  you  have  ever  read  “Ex¬ 
ceeding  High  Mountains,”  by  Margaret 
Deland.  I  shall  ever  think  it  the  best 
short  story  in  the  English  language. 

:•£  j|<  >•«  :*c  i\i 

We  have  one  block  of  Baldwin  trees 
on  our  hill  that  somehow  would  not  give 
us  the  crop  we  wanted.  First  they 
dwadled  along  and  would  not  bloom. 
The  more  you  fed  and  cultivated  them 
the  more  they  grew.  Like  many  a  hu¬ 
man  being  they  were  eaters  and  not  earn¬ 
ers.  Then  I  thought  a  starvation  diet 
might  get  them  into  line.  We  let  them 
alone  without  feeding.  The  leaves  turned 
light  in  color  and  they  gave  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  undernourished.  So  last 
Spring  I  gave  them  about  5  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  for  each  tree.  That 
made  them  kick  up  their  heels  a  little. 
They  gave  a  better  color,  but  almost  no 
fruit.  That  confirmed  our  belief  that 
the  nurseryman  had  started  them  with 
buds  from  one  of  those  drone  trees.  There 
are  such  trees.  They  just  simply  will  not 
make  fruit  buds,  but  go  on  sawing  wood 
until  the  end  of  time.  There  are  such 
drones,  and  when  their  buds  are  used  in 
the  nursery  you  simply  have  a  family  of 
little  drones.  Sometimes  I  think  this 
tendency  of  the  drone  to  reproduce  his 
kind  is  a  more  fixed  habit  than  that  of 
tire  purebred  to  carry  on  through  repro¬ 
duction.  At  any  rate  these  trees  seemed 
to  take  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  some 
wayward  child  would  take  a  piece  of 
candy.  Some  fond  and  foolish  parents 
think  they  can  bribe  the  tantrum  child 
into  doing  his  chores.  The  child  will 
usually  eat  the  candy  and  then  say : 

“Gimme  some  more !”  knowing  by  past 
experience  that  mother  will  not  take  the 
stick  to  him.  These  Baldwin  trees  seemed 
to  swallow  that  chemical  and  call  for 
more.  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  chop  these  trees  down  and 
cut  them  up  for  fireplace  wood,  for  baek- 
to-the-landers  will  pay  something’  for  the 


You’d  hardly  pay  full  wages 
for  a  part-time  hand. 

Yet  many  who  use  too-light 
trucks  find  when  they  keep 
a  careful  check  on  costs,  that 
they  have  been  doing  that 
very  thing. 

A  very  low  initial  price  does 
not  mislead  the  thinking 
farmer.  The  higher  cost  of 
repairs,  short  life  and  inef¬ 
fectual  service  of  a  cheap,  light  truck,  run  the  per-mile 
cost  above  that  of  the  moderate  priced  Speed  Wagon. 

For  every  job  about  the  farm  where  a  husky  hand  is 
needed,  Speed  Wagons  stand  ready  with  the  reliability 
and  speed  that  save  many  dollars  in  farm  management 
— and  give  full  time  service  at  a  fair  wage. 


SPEED  WAGON  CHASSIS  PRICES -at  Lading 
4-Cylinder  $1090  6-Cylinder  $1240 

Heavy  Duty  *1985 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 


SPEE 


AGON 


The  East’s  Most  Famous  Mower 

SIZES:  One  Horse  3H  — '  4  f  oot  cut 
Two  Horse  4 XA,  6,  6  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lift  Mower  No.  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  rugged  Eastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

8.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 

Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


A  farmer  WToto:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  6  it.  Mower  runs 
so  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole.  *  * 

Repair  parts  for  Walter 
Wood  Binders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
rifld 

HarrovVQ 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
BatemanBrothers.Inc.Dept.  B  .Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y, 


WITTE  PUMPERS 

A  Size  For  Every  Need 
DIRECT  GEARED  &  BELT  DRIVEN 

Water  all  the  time  for  Stock,  borne, 

irrigation. etc.  Direct.^— ^ 

from  fac-  _ / 

tory.  Low 

prices.  ttai 

Easy 

TcrriiB.  AjK&MSfig 
N !  •  hi-  jam  ■ 


Send  name  for  big  new 
illustrated  book  and  free 
engineering  advice. 


3  Hour  Shipping  Service 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
1892  Witte  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  SsS* 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  rooting 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  rooting 
that  lasts  live  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  yoa  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co..  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 
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'  Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  IF.  W.  Hilgard  .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commerc/ial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

TV,r  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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pop  and  snap  of  such  chunks.  The  other 
day  when  I  came  to  look  them  over  I 
found  the  trees  covered  with  bis  fat  fruit 
buds.  They  seem  to  have  concluded  to  live 
an  industrious  life.  Was  it  the  ammonia 
that  started  them  into  action  or,  like  some 
human  being,  have  they  decided  to  drop 
their  folly  and  laziness  and  get  down  to 
work?  At  this  moment  they  look  like 
several  barrels  each.  Shall  I  use  more 
sulphate  or  acid  phosphate  or  shall  I  let 
them  alone? 

*  *  *  *  # 

After  all  a  tree  is  much  like  a  man. 
Tree  nature  seems  first  cousin  to  human 
nature.  Tell  us  how  to  get  a  boy  started 
well  in  life  and  you  can  usually  apply 
much  the  same  rules  to  a  tree.  The  other 
day  a  man  was  telling  me  about  his  boy : 

“Why,”  lie  said,  “that  boy  has  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money.  It  runs  through 
his  fingers  like  water  through  a  sieve. 
His  mother  has  spoiled  -him.” 

You  krio\y,  of  course,  how  mother’s 
family  will  be  blamed  for  the  poor  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  children  while,  of  course,  the 
few  noble  qualities  must  come  from 
father’s  side  of  the  house.  This  man  had 
spoiled  his  wife  by  giving  her  far  more 
money  than  she  needed,  and  she  natural¬ 
ly  passed  the  spending  habit  on  to  her 
boy. 

“ Water  through  a  sieve!” 

That  is  a  familiar  expression  for  de¬ 
scribing  a  liberal-minded  or  careless  per¬ 
son.  If  one  should  get  well  fixed  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  sieve  for  carrying  water 
the  only  way  I  know  of  for  making  it 
work  would  be  to  fix  up  the  sieve.  It 
makes  me  think  of  the  Indian  who  worked 
for  the  white  man.  For  payment  the 
white  man  agreed  to  give  his  red  brother 
all  the  cider  he  could  carry  in  three  trips 
— in  a  suitable  vessel.  Of  course  the  In¬ 
dian  thought  this  meant  a  bucket  or 
stone  jar.  So  he  did  the  work  and  came 
for  the  cider.  Then  the  white  man  said 
the  “suitable  vessel”  must  be  a  woven 
basket.  Who  could  carry  cider  in  a  bas¬ 
ket?  That  was  what  you  call  using  the 
gray  matter  In  the  brain.  The  gray  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  Indian’s  family  belonged  to  his 
wife.  When  the  trouble  was  put  before 
her  she  grunted  and  said : 

“Heap  fool !  Freeze  um  basket !” 

A  suggestion !  The  Indian  wove  a 
basket  as  tight  as  he  could  and  went  to 
the  white  man’s  house  one  frosty  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  tub.  He  dipped  his  basket 
into  the  spring  and  held  it  out  until  the 
water  froze.  This  was  done  ag,ain  and 
again  until  there  was  a  thick  film  of  ice 
all  over  the  basket.  This  held  the  cider 
and  he  got  three  baskets  full  to  his  tub 
before  the  ice  melted.  My  experience  has 
been  that  when  a  boy  has  fallen  into  the 
sieve  habit  someone  must  apply  the  ice 
to  that  sieve  before  it  will  hold  water.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  job  to  freeze  such  a 
boy  until  he  learns  his  lesson,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  high  school  course 
in  habits  of  economy.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Madonna  Lily  in 
Oregon 

If  you  do  not  have  a  lovely  clump  of 
this  lily  in  your  yard,  by  all  means  grow 
some,  as  they  are  well  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  garden,  and  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  one  of  the  delights  of  a  garden  in  not 
growing  them.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  hardiest  of  all  lilies.  It  will  do  well 
under  any  ordinary  garden  conditions, 
but  does  not  take  kindly  to  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure,  and  objects  strenu¬ 
ously  to  wet  feet. 

If  you  have  some  Madonna  lilies  that 
have  not  been  reset  for  several  years, 
here  is  a  bit  of  information  showing  how 
you  can  greatly  increase  your  supply  of 
bulbs  in  a  short  time.  When  the  spikes 
are  through  blooming,  and  before  the 
stems  get  dry,  pull  each  stem  from  its 
bulb  by  giving  it  a  little  twist  and  pull 
sideways.  This  can  be  done  easily  with¬ 
out  disturbing  or  harming  the  bulb.  Lay 
the  stem  bases  thickly  on  the  ground  in 
a  dry  place,  as  under  a  porch  or  shed  and 
cover  with  about  2  inches  of  sand  or  dry 
soil,  keep  quite  dry  for  about  two 
months,  when  each  old  stem  will  have 
produced  from  8  to  12  bulblets  in  the 
axils  of  the  old  flower  stems.  I  learned 
this  last  Summer  by  reading  a  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  on  the  Madonna  lily  by 
David  Griffiths,  and  tried  it  out  with  a 
few  stems,  and  as  a  result  have  150  bulb- 
lets.  The  bulblets  should  be  rooted  ready 
to  plant  out  by  October,  depending,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  locality. 

Having  disposed  of  the  stems  we  will 
now  dig  the  bulbs,  remove  the  thick, 
heavy  outer  scales,  and  reset  the  scaled 
bulbs,  which  have  been  reduced  in  size, 
but  still  contain  the  growing  center  of 
the  old  bulb  so  will  soon  be  standard 
bulbs  again.  You  likely  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  quickest  and  surest 
method  of  propagating  this  lily  is  by  us¬ 
ing  the  scales  you  have  broken  from  the 
old  bulbs.  Place  them  in  the  open  ground 
about  1  in.  apart,  in  rows  G  in.  asunder, 
and  cover  with  not  more  than  2  in.  of 


soil,  as  shallow  planting  is  necessary. 
They  may  be  reset  in  their  permanent 
bed  the  following  season. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Madonna  lily 
bulbs  have  been  imported  from  France, 
but  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  con¬ 
ditions  now  claim  that  our  bulbs  can  just 
as  well  be  grown  in  many  localities  in 
our  own  country.  By  using  the  above 
methods  of  propagation  bulbs  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  made  ready  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  market. 

This  lily  can  be  readily  forced  for 
Easter  time,  and  what  flower  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  Easter  decorations  than  this 
oldtime,  six-petaled,  silvery  white  lily 
with  its  bright  yellow  stamens  and  won¬ 
derful  fragrance?  Perchance  this  is  op¬ 
portunity  knocking  at  our  doors — telling 
us  that  now  is  the  time  to  be  up  and  do¬ 
ing — the  time  to  propagate  Madonna  lily 
bulbs  in  such  quantities  as  to  take  the 
place  of  many  millions  that  have  been 
imported. 

These  methods  of  propagation  may  also 
be  used  with  some  other  lilies,  among 
them  being  two  beautiful  lilies  but  little 
known  yet  to  the  general  public.  They 
are  the  Regale  lily  or  Myriophyllum  and 
the  Nankeen  lily,  Testaceum.  Regale 
comes  to  us  from  China,  and  promises  to 
be  the  most  popular  in  our  country  in 
the  near  future.  A  description  of  it  can 
be  found  in  many  of  the  seed  and  bulb 
catalogs. 

The  Nankeen  lily  has  been  known  for 
50  years,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  its  origin,  although  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  cross  between  the  Madonna  lily  and 
the  scarlet  Turk’s  cap.  The  bulbs  of  both 
these  lilies  are  high  priced,  but  if  they 
can  be  easily  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Madonna  let  us  get  busy.  I  se¬ 
cured  two  rather  small  bulbs  of  the 
Nankeen  lily  last  Summer.  I  removed 
six  scales  and  five  of  them  produced 
bulblets,  so  now  I  have  eight  Nankeen 
lily  bulbs  for  the  price  of  two.  There 
seem  to  be  some  wonderful  possibilities 
in  the  growing  of  lilies.  E.  M.  s. 

Oregon. 


Farm  Machinery  Demon¬ 
strations  in  New  Jersey 

In  the  Spring  of  1924  six  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  and  implement  demon¬ 
strations  were  conducted  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  attended  by  over  3,000  growers. 
Another  series  has  been  planned  for 
1927.  Instead  of  holding  these  demon¬ 
strations  each  day  during  the  week, 
three  large  meetings  lasting  the  entire 
day  will  be  held,  thus  allowing  a  day 
in  between  for  the  exhibitors  to  move 
their  machinery  and  equipment  to  the 
next  place.  The  places  are  as  follows : 

Cumberland  County,  Tuesday,  April 
19,  Del-Bay  Farms  (formerly  Seabrook 
Farms),  Bridgeton  (five  miles  from 
Bridgeton  on  the  Woodbury  road). 

Burlington  County,  Thursday,  April 
21,  Campbell  Soup  Co.  Farm  No.  2,  C'in- 
naminson  (along  the  main  road  from 
Moorestown  to  Riverton). 

Middlesex  County,  Saturday,  April 
23,  Vegetable  Farm,  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  (one  mile  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  Ryder’s  Lane). 

Labor,  especially  on  vegetable  farms, 
usually  constitutes  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
the  cqst  of  growing  crops,  so  where  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  substituted  for  man  la¬ 
bor,  together  with  saving  of  time,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  and  consider 
labor-saving  machinery. 

This  year  fruit  machinery  will  be 
shown,  including  power  sprayers,  dus¬ 
ters,  cultivating  machinery  and  pack¬ 
ages.  The  vegetable  machinery  will  in¬ 
clude  garden  tractors,  transplanters, 
fertilizer  distributors,  washers  and 
sprayers  and  dusters  for  vegetables. 
Everyone  interested,  from  New  Jersey 
or  elsewhere,  is  urged  to  come  early 
and  spend  enough  time  to  examine  the 
machinery  carefully.  At  all  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  the  specialists  in  fruit 
growing,  vegetable  growing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  will  be  present  to 
help  growers  make  decisions  regarding 
the  machinery. 


Salesman  :  “And  what  kind  of  motor¬ 
car  horn  would  you  like,  sir?  Do  you 
care  for  a  good,  loud  blast?”  Haughty 
Customer:  “No.  I  want  something  that 
just  sneers.” — Tit  Bits. 


What  Prof.  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
Distinguishes  Mapes  Manures  Today 


If  you  were  asked  to  compare  the  values  of  two  fer¬ 
tilizers  you  wouldn’t  do  it  on  analysis  alone.  You’d 
make  a  crop  test.  You  know  that  two  fertilizers  of 
the  same  analysis  may  produce  widely  different 
crop  results,  due  to  the  difference  in  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  The  crop  knows 
what  it  wants  better  than  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  originator  of  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nures,  was  a  famous  and  expert  chemist;  but  he 
also  knew  the  difference  between  laboratory  tests 
and  crop  results.  So  he  bought  a  farm,  in  1847, 
to  check  up  in  the  field  what  he  had  learned  in 
the  laboratory.  He  asked  the  crop. 

Mapes  users  know  that  this  is  what  today  distin¬ 
guishes  Mapes  Manures.  They  are  made  to  grow 
good  crops.  The  materials  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  crop  results.  We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask 
it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we  put  these  mate¬ 
rials  into  Mapes  Manures.  That  is  why  Mapes  users 
are  so  loyal  to  Mapes  Manures.  And  that  is  why  more 
good  farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes  Manures. 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prices 
of  Mapes  Manures.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Mapes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  ‘  ‘costs  little 
more— worth  much  more”. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilize  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield, 
the  crop  quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
You’ll  learn  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
Mapes  Manures  are  made  to  grow  good  crops 
—  not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are  first  made 
right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  Mapes 
costs  little  more  —  worth  much  more.” 


Manure  s 


r 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . . 


My  name  is 
P.  O . . 


State- 


COSt  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


He  Wanted  a  Pilots  Job 

That  was  in  1852,  when  he  wa9  seven¬ 
teen.  The  same  year  saw  the  humble 
beginning  of  Emerson’s  implement  busi¬ 
ness  close  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
great  Emerson -Brantingham  factories 
now  stand. 

Time  and  the  great  Mississippi  roll  on 
and  E-B  implements  continue  to  befriend 
the  farmer  by  simplifying  his  work, 
shortening  his  day,  improving  his  yield. 

Our  75  years  of  unexcelled  service 
is  a  record  upon  which  you  can  rely. 
Check  and  mail  the  coupon  for  further 
information  about  imple* 

„  ments  of  proven  worth.  ^ 


was  hankering-  for 
the  Mississippi 


Mower 
Spreader 
Corn  Binder 
Grain  Drill 
Cultivator 
Grain  Binder 
Harrow 
Hay  Loader 
Lister  k. 


Farm  Machinery 

Plow 

Emerson-Brantingham,  Rockford,  Illinois  2 1 

Please  send  complete  description  of  items  checked. 

Planter 
Rake,  Dump 
Rake,  Side  Del. 

Name 

Ridge  Buster 
Stalk  Cutter 

Tractor 

Town -  State  R.  F.  D. 

Tractor  Plow 

1  MAIL.  THIS  COUPON  TO  DAY  •  . 

jM  Wagon 
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« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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IT  SEEMS  as  if  the  Spring  never  before  came  on  so 
happily  and  hopefully.  That’s  the  way  one  always 
feels  at  this  time.  You  might  think  that  Spring 
coming  would  become  monotonous  and  i  'resome  after 
long  years  of  waiting  for  it.  That  is  not  so.  The 
longer  we  wait,  and  the  oftener  the  great  miracle  of 
awakening  Nature  is  worked  out  before  us,  the  more 
hopeful  and  beautiful  it  appears.  It  may  be  that  we 
cannot  see  any  great  business  or  financial  hope  in 
what  our  farms  will  produce  this  year  yet.  After 
all,  Spring  means  life  and  joy  and  renewed  hope  in 
Nature.  And  as  the  seasons  roll  around  there  comes 
at  Springtime  into  the  hardest  and  most  despairing 
heart  a  feeling  that  ive  have  one  more  chance  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  God.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  it  that  gives  us  renewed  courage  to  go  on. 

* 

REPORTS  seem  to  show  that  the  lard  packers  are 
being  injured  even  more  than  dairymen  by  the 
increased  use  of  substitutes.  Cottonseed  oil,  peanut 
oil  and  whale  oil,  and  oils  from  various  nuts,  are  all 
being  worked  up  into  substitutes  for  lard.  This  has 
gone  so  far  that  exports  of  pure  lard  have  largely 
fallen  away,  and  it  looks  as  if  practically  all  this 
trade  will  be  lost  before  long.  There  has  been  for 
some  time  a  heavy  demand  from  Europe  for  samples 
of  lard  which  are  used  in  making  butter  substitutes 
in  Holland  and  Denmark.  This  seems  to  have  been 
revised  lately,  and  other  substitutes  are  more  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  making  this  bogus  butter.  In  fact  the 
lard  men  are  being  greatly  troubled  over  the  great 
increase  of  imitators.  At  one  time  they  and  similar 
manufacturers  bitterly  criticized  the  dairymen  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  objected  to  the  competition  from 
oleo.  Now  the  shoe  seems  to  be  on  the  other  foot 
and  the  lard  men  are  in  their  turn  having  no  end  of 
trouble  with  the  people  who  are  using  vegetable  oils 
in  preparing  a  cooking  fat. 

* 

ENTIRELY  independent  of  records  of  expensive 
organization  promotion,  big  lawyers’  fees,  and 
disastrous  failures  of  the  long  list  of  farm  associa¬ 
tions  revealed  in  the  libel  suit  now  on  trial  against 
him  in  Detroit,  Henry  Ford  has  accidentally  at  the 
same  time  given  an  entirely  different  demonstration 
in  the  orderly  and  systematic  and  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Ford  organized  a  number  of 
stores  for  the  benefit  of  his  employes  exclusively. 
They  were  arranged  on  the  Ford  systematic  plan. 
The  customer  went  in  one  side  of  the  store,  and  re¬ 
ceived  what  she  wanted,  had  the  price  checked,  and 
paid  for  the  total  purchases  as  she  left  at  another 
door.  The  sales  last  year  were  $12,000,000,  and  the 
profits  $400,000  or  3  per  cent. 

Recently  these  stores  were  opened  to  the  public. 
Then  the  local  dealers  protested.  They  claimed  that 
the  Ford  stores  were  selling  at  a  loss.  They  were 
selling  at  retail  for  less  than  the  local  stores  paid 
wholesale.  They  gave  instances.  One  was  aspirin 
tablets,  which  the  local  stores  sold  for  20c  a  dozen, 
but  the  Ford  stores  sold  for  20c  per  100.  In  every 
case  the  Ford  people  insisted  they  had  a  3  per  cent 
profit.  All  the  same  the  storekeepers  held  a  public 
meeting.  They  called  a  storekeepers’  boycott  on  Ford 
cars,  not  only  in  Detroit,  but  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  Ford  managers  defended  their  stores,  re¬ 
vealed  the  profits,  but  finally  stated  that  the  demand 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  it  had  been  decided 
again  to  restrict  them  to  Ford  employes.  This 
pleased  the  meeting  of  storekeepers  and  restored 
Mr.  Ford’s  popularity  with  them. 

The  lesson  is  in  the  possibilities  of  an  efficient  and 
economic  system  of  distribution.  In  this  case  it 
represents  highest  talent  in  management,  buying  in 


large  bulk,  and  ample  capital,  combined  with  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  In  contrast  the  libel  trial  is 
revealing  a  record  of  waste,  incompetence,  extrava¬ 
gance  and  disaster  in  the  farm  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  organized  by  Mr.  Sapiro.  It  may  be  too  much 
tc  expect  that  farm  associations  or  other  corpora¬ 
tions  or  individuals  could  equal  the  Ford  record  as 
a  whole,  but  the  Ford  demonstration  makes  it  clear 
that  the  way  to  success  is  not  through  visionary 
world  combination  with  attendant  wastes,  expenses 
and  fees,  but  through  efficiency  and  economy  of 
those  concerned  and  their  being  on  the  ground  to 
do  it  themselves.  Even  though  they  may  not  equal 
the  Ford  record,  farm  distributing  ventures  do  and 
will  succeed  on  the  economic  plan. 

* 

I  couldn’t  help  noticing  the  adjectives,  vituperative, 
vindictive  and  vociferous,  used  by  II.  R.  Perry  on  page 
527  in  describing  the  speech  by  Senator  Cole  at  the 
school  hearing,  because  they  are  the  vei-y  ones  I  used 
in  taking  down  notes  on  Mr.  R.  P.  Snyder’s  speech  to 
the  high  school  teachers  in  conference  at  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
on  March  25.  I  had  added  “venomous”  to  the  other 
v’s.  From  what  our  superintendent  said,  he  must  have 
had  one  of  those  circular  letters  from  Mr.  Snyder  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  527.  Not  being  a  high  school  teacher  I 
wasn’t  supposed  to  hear  the  speech,  “The  Central  Rural 
High  School,”  but  being  highly  interested  in  the  theme, 

I  obtained  permission  from  my  superintendent  to  attend 
the  advanced  instead  of  the  elementary  section.  I  heard 
an  earful  all  right.  lie  said  a-plenty  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  the  manner  above  described.  In  the  afternoon 
at  general  assembly  his  speech  was  good  and  I  enjoyed 
it.  It  wouldn’t  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  his  morn¬ 
ing  speech ;  you  have  heard  it  all  before. 

I  am  leading  a  sort  of  double  life  this  Winter.  Part 
of  the  time  I  am  a  taxpayer,  mother,  and  solid  citizen 
in  general  and  the  rest  of  the  time  a  teacher.  When  I 
revert  to  the  educator  side  of  my  existence,  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  some  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  ideas  about 
rural  schools  aren’t  so  bad,  and  that  eventually  we  shall 
evolve  a  better  system  than  now  exists.  A  little  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  it  is  so  easy  to  become  all 
educator  and  see  things  only  from  their  point  of  view. 

W.  E.  R. 

R.  SNYDER  is  an  able  man  and  ranks  high  as 
an  educator.  Senator  Cole  in  his  speech  at 
Albany  seemed  to  use  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
hatred  in  scoring  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then  he  quite  outdid 
himself  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Snyder,  so  there  are  two 
gentlemen  at  least  who  ought  to  be  satisfied.  A  wise 
man,  fully  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  will 
not  spend  much  of  his  time  hatching  out  a  large  crop 
of  “v’s”  in  order  to  invent  new  adjectives  to  hurl  at 
his  opponents.  Granting  Mr.  Snyder’s  ability  and 
long  experience,  as  we  cheerfully  do,  we  think  he 
made  a  sad  mistake  at  the  Madrid  school  meeting  by 
his  arbitrary  and  autocratic  rulings.  Such  things 
always  adjust  themselves  properly  in  the  end.  If 
these  educators  feel  so  sure  that  they  are  right  they 
can  well  afford  to  be  philosophers  and  calmly  wait 
for  history  to  prove  their  position.  By  breaking 
forth,  as  they  do,  into  personal  abuse  and  raising  an 
army  of  what  our  correspondent  calls  “v’s”  they 
give  the  impression  that  they  cannot  defend  their 
course  with  sound  argument.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr. 
Snyder  has  some  good  ideas  about  schools.  He  could 
put  some  of  them  over  satisfactorily  if  he  would 
meet  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  fairly  in  a  reasonable  compro¬ 
mise.  Instead  of  that  he  seems  to  regard  them  as 
enemies  of  the  State  to  be  ignored  or  put  down  with 
an  iron  hand.  If  he  feels  that  way — let  the  fight  go 
on,  but  he  will  find  as  other  stronger  men  have  found 
before  him,  that  you  cannot  co-operate  successfully 
at  the  end  of  a  club.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  R.  S. 
I.  S.  never  was  stronger  than  it  is  right  now.  Money 
is  still  being  contributed.  Its  members  are  good- 
natured  and  quite  willing  to  let  the  other  side  raise 
that  crop  of  “v”  adjectives. 

* 

HE  English  people  are  having  a  political  contest 
over  the  new  suffrage  demand  from  women.  At 
present  women  of  30  or  over  are  permitted  to  vote. 
The  radical  suffragists  demand  the  ballot  for  all 
women  of  21 — the  same  as  in  this  country.  The 
present  administration  seems  inclined  to  compromise 
at  an  age  limit  of  25.  It  seems  that  English  people 
who  come  to  this  country  go  home  with  an  opinion 
regarding  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  here.  It  may 
shock  American  women,  but  these  opinions  vary 
greatly.  There  are  many  who  think  the  women  of 
America  do  not  take  their  privilege  or  right  seri¬ 
ously.  They  say  “Keep  the  flappers  from  the  polls !” 
By  this  they  mean,  make  the  voting  age  higher — 
limit  it  to  women  old  enough  to  know  what  they 
want !  What  do  you  think  of  it?  In  America,  has 
the  flapper  vote  induced  the  American  eagle  to  flap 
his  wings  with  greater  violence? 

* 

HE  article  on  “Stationary  Spraying  in  Califor¬ 
nia”  will  interest  you.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
such  outfit  thus  far  started  on  the  North  Atlantic 
slope.  No  doubt  there  will  be  something  of  the  sort 
before  long.  The  theory  of  it  is  simple  enough.  A 
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central  power  and  a  set  of  pipes  through  which  the 
liquid  is  forced  without  carting  it  about  through  the 
orchard !  Yoit  might  say  the  liquid  runs  through  the 
pipes  on  its  own  feet !  In  California,  where  there  is 
a  good  well  or  a  pond  supply  of  water,  this  system 
may  be  used  for  irrigation.  Years  ago,  in  the  earlier 
history  of  California  dairying,  something  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  employed  in  piping  milk  from  upland  farms 
down  to  factories  on  a  lower  level.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  used  in  a  few  of  the  maple  sugar  orchards  of 
New  England — the  sap  being  piped  from  the  tree  to 
the  evaporator.  The  ingenious  mind  of  men  is  at 
work  on  many  problems  of  labor  saving.  We  regard 
it  as  quite  possible  that  the  future  will  see  a  part 
of  the  New  York  City  milk  supply  sent  through  great 
pneumatic  tubes  on  much  the  principle  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  cash  in  the  great  department  stores. 

ORE  remarks  about  the  Farm  Bureau  on  page 
639.  In  this  discussion  we  shall  try  to  avoid 
all  personalities  and  bitterness.  Mr.  Long’s  re¬ 
marks  are  sensible  and  sound.  He  probably  reflects 
the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  country  peo¬ 
ple.  These  folks  understand  that  our  farmers  need 
just  such  an  organization  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
started  out  to  he.  They  feel  that  it  has  drifted  away 
from  its  original  purpose.  They  are  loath  to  see 
anything  that  might  be  made  useful  to  farmers  crip¬ 
pled  or  destroyed.  They  have  permitted  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  remain  without  very  serious  criticism 
because  of  that  feeling.  Now  they  think  the  time  has 
come  to  have  a  show-down  and  find  out  “where  we 
are  at.” 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  tried  to  interest  readers  in  “car- 
door  sales”  of  fruit.  Our  idea  is  that  any  legiti¬ 
mate  plan  for  bringing  farm  produce  direct  to  the 
consumer  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Quite  a  number 
of  people  that  we  know  have  made  these  car-door 
sales  effective.  They  fill  a  freight  car  -with  fruit, 
potatoes,  turnips  or  whatever  they  have,  and  start 
the  car  as  a  wandering  market.  They  roll  into  a. 
good-sized  town,  advertise  in  local  papers  or  with 
printed  handbills  and  retail  right  from  the  car.  Then 
they  move  on  to  another  town  and  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion.  For  a  time  there  was  good  business  for  their 
fruit  and  the  people  saved  a  little  money.  Then  the 
local  grocers  and  other  middlemen  got  busy.  They 
forced  the  local  town  government  to  demand  a  heavy 
license  fee — which  in  many  cases  took  all  profit 
away  from  the  farmers.  Then  through  their  lawyers 
they  went  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  had  them  make  the  ruling  which  is  printed 
on  page  623,  and  this  just  about  ends  the  “car-door” 
business,  unless  the  commission  will  reconsider  its 
action.  Again  and  again  co-operative  or  trade 
schemes  for  selling  direct  or  through  only  one  mid¬ 
dleman  are  killed  by  the  retail  merchants  and  han¬ 
dlers.  Both  producers  and  consumers  suffer.  A 
saving  of  $400  or  more  to  the  average  family  could 
be  made  if  farm  products  could  be  moved  direct 
from  the  farm.  We  think  that  ultimately  the  farm¬ 
ers  through  their  organizations  will  be  forced  to 
build  up  a  system  of  chain  stores  of  their  own — 
making  direct  sales  with  only  one  middleman,  or 
none  at  all,  between  the  farm  and  the  family. 


Brevities 

After  much  experimenting-  the  Ohio  Station  con¬ 
cludes  that  nine  pecks  of  seed  oats  to  the  acx-e  is  best 
seeding. 

As  a  slop  for  young  pigs,  what  about  this  feed — equal 
parts  ground  corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  wheat 
middlings? 

We  have  a  reader  in  Peru,  South  America,  who 
writes,  “Please  remember  that  this  is  not  a  ‘free  speech 
country,’  so  do  not  sign  my  name.”  It  would  seem  as 
if  some  of  the  teachers  who  would  like  to  tell  us  about 
the  school  department  have  much  the  same  idea  about 
New  York. 

One  of  our  people  reports  a  sale  of  $1,000  worth  of 
Devon  oxen  to  Henry  Ford.  It  seems  as  if  the  ox  and 
the  tractor  shall  lie  down  together.  We  also  have  report 
of  a  church  service,  at  which  one  shed  contained  a 
$6,000  automobile,  while  the  next  sheltered  an  ox  team. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  which  had  brought  the  finer 
load  of  religion. 

The  school  trustee  has  no  authority  to  pay  out 
money  for  transportation  of  pupils  unless  such  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  authorized  by  vote  of  the  district.  If 
transportation  is  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  the 
trustee  may  proceed  to  contract  for  necessary  convey¬ 
ance  of  pupils.  He  may  employ  a  parent  of  children 
who  are  to  be  transported,  but  shall  not,  himself,  be 
interested  in  any  contract. 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  sends  this  amendment  to  a 
brevity  : — “Your  last  Brevity  on  page  486  is  all  right  in 
theory  but  you  forgot  one  practical  thing  :  That  is  that 
skunks  like  dead  chicks  and  eggs.  They  will  dig  the 
eggs  and  chicks  out  and  not  be  at  all  careful  about  what 
is  planted.  I  planted  two  rows  of  potatoes  in  my  truck 
patch  last  year.  One  row  had  eggs  and  chicks  in  the 
furrow,  the  other  had  none.  The  skunks  dyg  the  eggs, 
chicks  and  potatoes  out,  hence  no  crop  from  that  row.” 
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Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

THE  directors  of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Utica  on 
April  1,  reported  splendid  prospects  from  their  re¬ 
spective  districts.  Roads  have  been  bad  and  in  some 
sections  yet  have  snowbanks,  but  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  and  membership  is  increasing  gradually, 
and  units  are  being  added  to  the  central  association. 
With  settled  roads  and  fuller  information  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  membership  will  increase  faster. 
That  it  will  is  indicated  in  the  general  approval  of 
it  by  producers  in  the  merging  groups  and  the  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  need  of  it.  With  milk  selling  from 
two  to  four  points  below  butter,  and  from  16  to  26 
points  below  cheese  on  a  1915-1927  index  comparison 
for  February  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  need 
of  an  improvement  in  our  marketing  methods. 
While  there  is  big  opportunity  for  benefits  in  the 
merging  groups,  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  everyone 
that  harmony  and  unity  among  all  groups  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  best  result.  The  committee  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  chairman  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Program 
Committee  on  Unified  Organization,  of  its  wish  to 
co-operate  with  his  committee,  and  has  received 
cordial  assurances  of  a  reciprocal  sentiment.  The 
prospects  are  therefore  favorable  for  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime  dairy¬ 
men  can  hasten  the  progress  by  sending  in  their 
membership.  This  is  not  a  case  of  someone  on  the 
outside  working  for  a  job  and  fees  and  tying  farm¬ 
ers  to  something  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  with¬ 
out  penalty  or  loss.  It  is  just  a  means  by  which 
each  dairy  farmer  helps  all  the  others  to  make  the 
dairy  industry  a  paying  business.  It  is  just  as  sure 
that  they  can  do  it  as  that  two  men  can  lift  a  stick 
that  one  man  cannot  handle  alone. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Prices 

Is  the  increase  of  the  price  we  get  for  milk  now  over 
1915  more  or  less  than  the  increase  of  butter  and  cheese 
for  corresponding  months?  E.  M. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVERAGE  prices  of  dairy  products  during  Feb- 
ruai’y,  1915,  were : 

Butter,  32.31c;  cheese,  16.25c;  milk,  3  per  cent, 
$1.65,  and  during  February,  1927,  butter,  50.74c; 
cheese,  27.75c ;  milk,  pool,  net  cash,  $2.37 ;  with 
certificates,  $2.47 ;  other  dealers,  $2.55. 

These  prices  give  the  following  comparisons  in 
index  numbers : 


Product 

1915 

1927 

Index 

Butter  .  . 

$0,507 

156 

Cheese  . . 

. 1625 

.2775 

170 

Milk  .  .  .  . 

. .  1.65 

2.37 

144 

Milk  .  .  .  . 

.  1.65 

2.47 

149 

Milk  .  .  .  . 

.  .  . .  1.65 

2.55 

154 

Pool  milk  at  net  cash  price  is  144,  with  certificates, 
149  and  highest  dealers,  154.  This  is  the  method 
used  by  modern  economists  and  the  government  in 
making  comparisons.  It  shows  that  butter  and 
cheese  increased  more  than  milk  in  the  New  York 
market. 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

AARON  SAPIRO  occupied  the  witness  chair  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  third  week  of  his  libel 
suit  against  Henry  Ford  at  Detroit.  Guided  by  his 
attorney  he  told  an  appealing  story  of  his  birth  in 
California,  the  loss  of  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  then  going  to  a  Jewish  orphanage,  later  to  a 
theological  Jewish  seminary,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  the  discovery  that  this  was  not  his  call¬ 
ing,  taking  up  the  study  of  law,  starting  as  a  law 
clerk  at  $50  a  month,  and  finally  practicing  law  on 
his  own  account  with  increasing  earnings.  He  told 
cf  his  introduction  to  farm  marketing  problems  and 
his  opportunity  to  read  co-operative  literature,  and 
his  part  in  organizing  farm  co-operative  associations. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  added  nothing  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  co-operative  marketing,  but  that  he  had 
adopted  some  practices  and  eliminated  others.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  Sapiro  plan.  He  called 
it  a  California  plan,  or  organizing  the  commodity 
instead  of  the  community.  He  gave  his  net  income 
from  1918  to  1924  as  substantially  $400,000,  and 
said  he  has  done  no  original  organization  work 
since,  and  has  a  very  limited  income  from  a  few  of 
the  old  plants.  The  testimony  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  loss  of  income  was  caused  by  the  articles 
published  in  the  Ford  paper. 

Mr.  Sapiro  has  a  soft  voice,  and  engaging  manner, 
and  makes  a  strong  personal  appeal.  He  is  clever, 
shrewd  and  capable.  His  initial  court  story  was  full 
of  human  interest,  and  naturally  created  interest. 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  a  favorable  sentiment. 

The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Senator 
Reed.  He  directed  his  inquiry  to  Mr.  Sapiro’s  plans 


of  organization,  his  representations  to  farmers,  his 
fees,  and  the  failure  of  the  associations.  Mr.  Sapiro 
admitted  that  he  had  advocated  one  organization  to 
sell  all  the  wheat  of  the  world.  He  thought  a  world 
combination  to  sell  cotton  impractical  because  of 
difficulty  to  get  in  cotton  from  India  and  China,  but 
thought  a  combination  could  be  made  with  cotton 
from  Egypt.  He  had  developed  no  plan  to  sell  all 
farm  products  through  one  organization  but  he  had 
hoped  that  it  would  come  to  that.  He  had  explained 
the  contracts  to  farmers,  and  had  told  them  he  was 
not  working  for  fees  or  money.  He  said  he  thought 
farmers  should  sell  their  own  products,  but  he  had 
to  admit  that  his  plan  took  the  management  of  the 
associations  out  of  farmers’  hands,  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  all,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  said  in 
a  speech  to  a  group  of  bankers  in  Texas  that  too 
many  associations  failed  because  they  “did  not  tie 
the  growers  up  tight  enough,”  and  that  he  “made 
these  contacts  stick  just  as  the  bankers  made  prom¬ 
issory  notes  stick.”  This  testimony  struck  to  the 
core  of  the  centralized  scheme,  and  the  importance 
of  it  seemed  to  go  home  to  the  whole  courtroom. 

Senator  Reed  inquired  about  loans  from  the  War 
Finance  Corporation,  an  instrument  of  the  Federal 
government.  Loans  were  made  to  several  associa¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Sapiro  spent  some  days  in  Washington  in 
reference  to  them,  and  drew  up  some  applications  for 
them.  For  this  service  he  got  $1S,S00. 

The  defense  attorney  then  led  Mr.  Sapiro  over  the 
record  of  a  number  of  associations  organized  by  the 
witness,  and  developed  that  fees  from  $300  to  $37,- 
000  had  been  received  from  them.  Some  of  them 
bad  disputed  Mr.  Sapiro’s  fees,  and  others  had 
dropped  his  services.  A  large  part  of  them  had 
failed.  The  witness  admitted  he  had  said  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  speeches : 

“I  am  not  interested  in  money.  I  am  interested 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farmer.  I 
am  interested  in  pulling  the  children  out  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  fields  and  placing  them  in  schools,  in  pulling 
the  women  out  of  the  cotton  fields  and  placing  them 
in  homes.” 

Senator  Reed  has,  however,  accounted  for  about 
$300,000  paid  to  Mr.  Sapiro  in  net  fees,  and  he 
seems  a  long  way  from  the  end.  Total  fees  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  $1,000,000.  The  court,  however,  ruled 
that  only  Mr.  Sapiro’s  net  fees  could  be  considered 
at  present.  Senator  Reed  takes  the  position  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  promotion  scheme  employed  by 
Sapiro  to  get  work  and  fees  for  himself.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  the  fees  were  extortionate,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  collect  them,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
damaged  if  he  lost  them. 

When  Mr.  Sapiro  recited  his  boyhood  story  the 
city  papers  featured  it,  but  since  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  began  to  reveal  the  record,  the  one  most  partial 
to  him  has  prematurely  admitted  that  the  reporters’ 
table  sees  no  balm  in  the  trial  for  Mr.  Sapiro. 


Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

NITED  States  Commissioner  James  Glass  at 
Chicago  ordered  that  Guy  Huson  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  John  E.  Huson,  be  removed  to  Mankato,  Minn., 
for  trial  on  charges  of  violating  the  Federal  farm 
loan  act  and  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Guy  Huson 
is  president  of  the  Chicago  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
and  his  brother  is  vice-president.  The  Husons  were 
indicted  with  others  some  time  back  on  charges  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  On  other  counts  they 
were  exonerated  by  the  commission,  but  held  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  making  profits  on  the  sale  of 
the  stock  while  an  officer  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Huson  acquired  control  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  in  1924.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  joint  stock  land 
banks  would  serve  as  a  helpful  factor  in  the  land 
bank  system,  but  the  record  so  far  made  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  Perhaps  a  government  chastisement  will 
serve  to  correct  some  of  their  procedures.  If  not  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  are  likely  to  have  the 
business  of  making  farm  loans  largely  to  themselves. 


The  Apple  in  Politics 

Friday,  March  25,  was  the  day  and  12  o’clock  noon 
the  hour  set  for  the  adjournment  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  of  1927.  As  is  customary  the  clocks  in 
both  houses — the  Senate  and  the  Assembly — were 
stopped  at  11 :50  A.  M.,  so  that  the  Legislature  could 
grind  out  its  last  grist  of  bills  before  “noon”  arrived, 
while  in  truth  the  real  time  was  hours  beyond  that 
mark,  and  had  the  legislative  clocks  been  permitted  to 
tick  away  their  dials  would  have  shown  7  o’clock — 
afternoon — when  the  presiding  officers  declared  the  ad¬ 
journment.  It  was  (really)  about  1  o’clock  when  the 
barrel  of  McIntosh  apples,  from  Niagara  County,  the 
gift  of  Senator  Campbell,  was  brought  into  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  was  but  a  moment  when  more  or  less 
grave  Senators  were  chanking  away  on  the  fruit  so 
enjoyingly  that  they  gave  but  passive  attention  to  the 
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speakers.  It  was  only  natural  the  young  pages  helped 
themselves ;  to  the  fruit ;  next  the  committee  clerks  and 
even  visitors  to  the  chamber  were  chewing  the  Mcln- 
toshes,  and  as  the  word  spread,  clerks  from  some  nearby 
departments  came  to  the  Senate  chamber  hoping  to  get 
a  red  apple — but  by  the  time  the  clerks  arrived  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  The  aroma  of  the  Mclntoshes 
literally  flavored  the  atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  coming  of  the  fruit  was  at  a  fortuitous  hour, 
as  the  Senate  was  in  continuous  session — not  stopping 
for  lunch  on  this,  its  last  day,  so  the  apples  were  doubly 
welcome.  _  Editor  Collingwood  would  have  enjoyed  this 
apple-eating  scene  more  than  anyone  I  know,  and  I 
wish  he  might  have  seen  it.  Who  can  tell  what  effect 
the  eating  of  McIntosh  apples  by  the  Senators  may 
have  had  on  the  legislation  passed  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  session  ?  ex-sen atok. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  have  been  days  in  the  long  ago 
when  barrels  of  something  very  much  stronger  than 
apples  had  something  to  do  with  speeding  the  part¬ 
ing  Legislature.  As  a  prohibition  agent  the  McIntosh 
apple  is  a  great  success.  Many  a  trouble  could  be 
ironed  out,  many  a  bitter  argument  sweetened,  and 
many  a  political  hatred  softened  if  political  oppon¬ 
ents  would  sit  down  beside  a  barrel  of  apples  and 
help  themselves.  We  once  knew  a  candidate  who 
could  not  make  a  speech  to  save  his  life— but  he  had 
a  sweet  and  capable  wife.  She  started  a  “porch 
campaign” — invited,  voters  to  come  to  her  house  and 
served  apples,  doughtnuts  and  sweet  cider  to  all  who 
came.  The  election  was  all  one  way.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  political  value  of  the 
apple.  How  many  of  the  world’s  great  tragedies 
could  have  been  averted  if,  before  declaring  war,  the 
“leaders”  could  have  eaten  up  their  differences  over 
a  barrel  of  McIntosh  apples. 


Further  Discussion  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

The  Personality  of  the  Agent 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  response  to  your 
inquiry  on  the  value  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  an  ex¬ 
supervisor  I  have  had  to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  desirability  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  and  confess  that  I  never  saw  it  really  settled,  even 
for  our  little  county,  which  is  so  largely  agricultural. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  among  a  large 
class  that  it  is  a  questionable  policy  to  subsidize  such 
an  organization  for  one  business  at  the  expense  of  others 
for  whom  a  like  service  is  not  granted.  There  is  also  a 
feeling  that  the  function  of  research  and  that  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  investigational  discoveries  as 
well  are  sufficiently  well  cared  for  by  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  farm  papers.  That  the  need  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  farmers  for  better  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  one  which  the  Farm  Bureau  should  fill, 
but  is  barred  from  doing  by  the  partial  support  from 
public  funds  and  the  cloud  of  politics  consequent  thereto. 

A  small  class,  but  made  up  of  strong  men,  of  those 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  Bureau  tell  me  that  its 
activities  are  a  detriment  to  them  financially  in  that 
they  have  learned  little  through  it,  but  they  have  helped 
build  up  an  organization  that  has  increased  local  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  staples  to  a  point  where  the  competition 
of  the  poorer  farmers  in  the  region  seriously  hurts  their 
ability  to  market  their  stuff,  and  that  better  marketing 
facilities  are  not  built  up. 

Personally  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Bureau 
abolished  or  radically  changed  in  any  line  now  proposed. 
Seeing  is  believing,  and  the  Bureau  certainly  shows 
those  interested  enough  to  use  it  a  great  deal  that 
would  not  stick  in  their  brains  if  they  read  it.  Its 
weakness  in  my  own  mind  is  the  fact  that  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  personality  of  the  agent.  Where  you 
have  the  right  man  it  seems  a  shame  that  he  cannot 
receive  the  pay  that  his  tact  and  energy  deserve,  and 
the  financial  backing  to  put  over  his  ideas  properly. 
Of  course  in  the  other  case  the  temptation  is  to  dry 
up  the  fount  entirely  and  trust  that  they  will  desiccate 
and  blow  away. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  p.  long. 

It  Favors  Compulsory  Testing 

A  Farm  Bureau  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall  of 
Canaan,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability 
of  testing  the  dairy  cows  of  the  town  under  the  town¬ 
ship  area  system,  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
in  attendance,  the  county  agent  directing.  An  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  beautiful  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  contentedly  grazing  on  the  town  hall  lawn, 
bearing  a  sign  which  read : 

“Has  Bossy  got  T.  B.?  So’s  your  old  man.” 

Which  caused  much  merriment  among  those  assembled. 
As  the  meeting  advanced  the  director  warmed  to 
his  subject  and  the  flights  of  oratory  became  vast  and 
varied  and  at  times  somewhat  lurid.  The  accustomed 
90  percent  necessary  for  testing  under  this  plan  being 
lacking,  the  director  claimed  to  have  discovered  another 
plan  under  which  he  could  bring  the  insubordinate  town 
of  Canaan  under  subjection,  flaunting  the  shop-worn  cry 
of  “quarantine.”  Someone  suggested  that  the  resound¬ 
ing  crack  of  the  slave-driver’s  whip  had  long  since  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  The  farmers  who  wanted  their  cattle 
tested  were  so  far  in  the  minority  they  made  a  poor 
showing.  j.  w.  w. 

Canaan,  N.  Y. 


A  note  and  a  debt  carry  legal  interest  from  the  due 
date.  A  demand  note  is  not  due  until  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  is  made.  The  note  and  account  not  being  out¬ 
lawed  carry  interest  from  their  due  dates  to  date  of 
payment,  and  it  may  be  collected  with  the  principal. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Then  Laugh 

Build  for  yourself  a  strong  box, 

Fashion  each  part  with  care ; 

When  it’s  strong  as  your  hand  can  make 
it, 

Put  all  your  troubles  there ; 

Plide  there  all  thought  of  your  failures 
And  each  bitter  cup  that  you  quaff ; 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  within  it, 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Tell  no  one  else  its  contents, 

Never  its  secrets  share; 

When  you’ve  dropped  in  your  care  and 
worry 

Keep  them  forever  there ; 

Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely 
That  the  world  will  never  dream  half ; 
Fasten  the  strong  box  securely — 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

— Bertha  Adams  Backus 

* 

All  the  crime  commissions,  experts  in 
child  training  and  social  service  workers 
seem  to  agree  on  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  any  child  allowed  to  run  wild  with¬ 
out  proper  pai-ental  care  is  always  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  is  very  likely  to  become 
criminal.  This  does  not  mean  the  child 
from  a  poor  home  only,  but  may  also  in¬ 
clude  the  child  with  a  comfortable  home 
and  indulgent  parents.  It  really  does  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  substitute  for  a 
real  home,  with  parents  who  seek  to  train 
the  child  with  respect  for  law  and  order. 

* 

“Mother  Bee”  tells  us  that  the  schools 
in  her  locality  expect  every  child  to  con¬ 
form  to  certain  rules  of  height  and 
weight,  according  to  age,  and  that  the 
teacher  asked  the  children  so  constantly 
what  they  had  eaten  for  breakfast  that 
they  finally  refused  to  answer.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  part  of  the  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  children  not  properly 
nourished,  but  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
in  a  comfortably  situated  farm  commun¬ 
ity. 

* 

Looking  at  a  new  suburban  house,  one 
usually  finds  that  gas  or  electric  ranges, 
furnace  heating,  electric  refrigeration, 
vacuum  cleaners  and  all  the  smaller  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  reduce  housework  to  a 
minimum.  And  yet  the  women  who. have 
all  these  conveniences  seem  to  have  very 
little  leisure,  and  suffer  more  or  less  from 
“nerves”  and  bodily  ills.  If  we  could 
only  give  these  conveniences  to  the  over¬ 
worked  rural  women  who  really  need 
them ! 


Some  Rich  and  Delicious 
Cakes  I  Have  Made 

Oregon  Fruit  Macaroon  Cake. — Line  a 
spring  form  with  rich  cookie  dough  and 
fill  half  way  with  any  kind  of  sweetened 
fruit  that  you  may  have  on  hand,  and 
wish  to  use.  Place  in  a  moderate  oven 
and  bake  from  20  to  25  minutes.  In  the 
meantime  separate  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
add  one  cup  granulated  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract ;  beat  until  creamy  and  very  light. 
Crush  16  macaroons  which  have  been 
previously  dried  in  the  oven,  add  to  the 
above  mixture.  Lastly  fold  in  the  whites 
which  have  been  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Take  out  form  and  add  the  above  mix¬ 
ture.  Replace  in  a  moderately  slow  oven 
about  25  minutes. 

Meringue  Torte. — Whites  of  seven  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Add  two  cups  of 
sugar,  beat  together  one-half  hour,  then 
add  one  teaspoon  vinegar,  one  teaspoon 
of  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  layers  in  a  very 
slow  oven  one  hour.  Put  whipped  cream 
between  the  layers  and  on  top.  Any  kind 
of  small  fresh  fruit  may  be  served  with 
this  delicious  torte. 

Eggless  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cream  all,  add  one  cup  milk,  2 
cups  of  pastry  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
cup  chopped  raisins,  one-fourth  cup  citron. 
Add  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  with 
the  flour.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Improved  Fudge  Cake.  —  Cream  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  sugar  and  two-thirds  cup 
butter,  and  add  one  cup  of  milk.  Stir  in 
lightly  2 Vs  cups  flour  into  which  one 
heaping  teaspoon  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted.  Add  %  cup  melted  chocolate 
and  one-half  cup  walnuts,  and  lastly  three 
eggs,  beaten  separately.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven. 

For  fudge  frosting  use  1%  tablespoons 
butter,  one-half  cup  unsweetened  cocoa, 
1%  cups  granulated  sugar,  few  grains 
salt,  one-fourth  cup  milk.  Boil  eight  min¬ 
utes,  remove  from  fire  and  beat  until 
creamy.  Add  a  little  vanilla  and  pour 


over  cake  about  one-fourth  inch  thick. 

Honey  Cake. — Mix  one  cup  honey  with 
one  cup  sugar ;  add  five  eggs  beaten  to¬ 
gether,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  each  of  cloves,  allspice,  nutmeg, 
pinch  of  salt,  five  flat  tablespoons  choco¬ 
late,  one  handful  almonds  blanched  and 
cut  coarse.  Shake  a  little  flour  over 
them.  Two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Spread  on 
sheet  tins  (buttered)  bake  in  moderate 
oven. 

Icing. — Half  cup  granulated  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  boiling  water,  boil  until  it 
thickens  and  spread  over  cake  when  near¬ 
ly  cool. 

Individual  Sponge  Cakes. —  (Excellent 
for  the  children’s  party.) — Beat  yolks  of 
four  eggs  for  10  minutes  with  one  cup 
sugar,  add  juice  of  small  orange  and  beat 
until  very  thick.  Add  the  grated  rind  of 
the  orange,  one  cup  flour,  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Grease  muffin  tins,  fill  three-quarters  full 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


617 — Slender  Model. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3t4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


742  —  Entirely  New. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires 
1%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


478.  —  The  Useful 
Smock.  Sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Ys  yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  Price  ten 
cents. 


498  —  Morning  or 
House  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


and  bake  in  moderate  oven  about  15 
minutes.  When  cool  cut  off  tops  of  cakes, 
pull  out  some  of  the  center  and  fill  with 
whipped  cream.  Ice  tops  of  cakes  with 
chocolate  icing  and  replace  on  cakes. 

MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 


some  other  article  of  furnishings.  As  I 
looked  through  them  the  idea  came  to  me 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  cut  out  and 
save  these  pictures.  I  acted  on  the  idea, 
and  I  have  had  so  much  help  from  the 
book  I  made  with  these  pictures.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  my  pages  in  groups :  so  many 
pages  of  halls,  so  many  of  living-rooms, 
bedrooms,  and  so  on.  The  manufacturers 
have  paid  large  sums  to  interior  decora¬ 
tors  and  artists  to  produce  the  effects  we 
see  in  the  pictures,  so  that  we  who  are 
amateurs  are  perfectly  safe  in  following 
their  suggestions. 

There  are  so  many  good  ideas  in  these 
pictures  for  colors  of  curtains,  lampshades 
or  chair  coverings,  to  accent  a  certain 
color  that  is  dominant  in  the  room,  or  to 
provide  a  pleasing  contrast.  We  can  all 
remember  when  there  were  pink  rooms, 
red  rooms,  or  blue  rooms ;  and  everything 
— hangings,  floor  coverings,  walls,  and 
upholstery— conformed  to  that  particular 
color  with  deadly  monotony.  Now  we 
find  contrasting  colors  used  to  add  vari¬ 
ety  and  interest.  Here  is  where  my  book 
guides  me  most  helpfully.  I  would 
scarcely  trust  myself  to  select  cream-col¬ 
ored  walls,  rose-colored  hangings,  with  a 
chair  and  lampshade  in  brilliant  blue ; 
but  when  I  see  in  the  picture  that  those 
colors  blend  in  one  beautiful  effect  I  no 
longer  hesitate.  The  fact  that  different 
colors  can  be  successfully  used  in  one 
room,  if  we  know  how,  is  very  helpful  to 
the  average  housewife,  for  few  of  us  can 
afford  to  have  everything  of  one  matching 
color,  even  if  we  aspired  to.  Now  I  never 
buy  a  new  chair,  a  new  rug,  or  even  a 
new  lampshade  without  consulting  my 
book  to  see  if  certain  colors  would  look 
well  with  certain  other  colors  that  I  hap¬ 
pen,  to  have  in  the  room,  and  that  must 
be  retained.  If  I  need  new  paper  for 
my  dining-room,  let  us  say,  I  look  over 
my  book,  find  a  room  that  has  walnut  fur¬ 
niture  like  mine,  and  see  what  back¬ 
grounds  are  used  to  good  effect.  Of 
course,  with  the  walls  of  the  room  you 
have  to  be  governed  also  by  the  direction 
from  which  your  room  receives  light. 

One  thing  we  have  to  be  careful  about 
is  to  remember  that  certain  shades  of  a 
color  look  well  together  when  other 
shades  of  the  same  color  do  not.  I  pasted 
my  pictures  in  a  loose  leaf  note  book,  so 
when  I  go  shopping  I  can  take  it  out  of 
the  book  and  carry  it  with  me.  In  this 
way  I  can  get  the  proper  shades.  Some 
people  seem  to  be  able  to  “carry  colors 
in  their  minds,”  but  I  am  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate.  I  do  not  live  near  a  large  city,  and 
often  have  to  shop  by  mail.  Then  I  send 
my  picture  by  mail  and  ask  to  have  the 
shade  marked  in  it,  matched  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  article  I  am  buying. 

I  have  found  so  many  good  ideas  here 
for  furniture,  too.  I  have  often  sent  to 
the  city  stores  a  picture  of  a  chair  or  a 
bed  of* a  particular  type  that  I  wanted, 
and  asked  if  they  had  anything  in  stock 
like  the  illustration  sent,  and  at  what 
price.  It  helps  when  you  shop  in  person, 
too,  to  have  a  definite  idea  in  your  mind 
rather  than  a  general  one. 

While  I  can  seldom  carry  out  in  its 
entirety  the  scheme  of  any  illustration,  I 
find  I  can  often  substitute  something  with 
very  good  effect.  If  the  picture  shows 
hangings  in  colored  silk  or  damask  I  can 
use  an  inexpensive  cotton  material  with 
very  good  effect.  This,  however,  must  be 
sun  and  tub  proof  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  minor  calamity  after  you  have  spent 
hours  making  ovei’drapes  and  cushions  to 
carry  out  some  color  scheme,  to  have  them 
fade  into  xxgliness  after  the  first  washing, 
or  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  weeks. 

I  also  get  ideas  from  my  book  as  to 
what  colors  to  paint  any  furniture  that  I 
want  to  finish  in  this  way,  the  arrange- 
ment  of  furniture  in  different  rooms,  the 
hanging  of  pictures,  the  decoration  of  a 
mantel,  and  many  other  details,  that  I 
can  use  “as  is”  or  else  modify  to  suit  my 
own  particular  needs  and  pocketbook.  I 
am  sure  that  the  results  are  much  more 
harmonious  than  if  I  attempted  to  follow 
my  own  unguided  taste. 

For  anyone  who  is  planning  to  build  it 
is  very  helpful  to  have  also  a  sci-ap-book 
of  pictures  of  houses.  The  magazines  are 
full  of  many  plans  both  in  the  body  of 
the  magazines  and  in  the  advertisements. 
I  have  a  friend  who  made  one  of  this 
kind,  and  she  told  me  it  was  of  the  great¬ 
est  service  to  them  in  deciding  on  the 
type  of  house  they  wanted. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


A  Scrap-Book  of  Interiors 

I  have  recently  started  a  scrap-book 
that  has  been  such  a  help  to  me  when  I 
need  to  repaper  my  walls,  get  any  new 
house  furnisliings,  or  brighten  my  old 
ones  a  bit,  that  I  want  to  pass  the  idea 
along.  In  common  with  most  people.  I 
have  not  had  training  in  interior  decorat¬ 
ing,  and  vex-y  often  after  a  new  rug  has 
been  bought,  or  a  room  repapered,  I  have 
found  myself  quite  disappointed  with  the 
results.  It  did  not  look  as  I  had  fondly 
pictured  it  to  myself  beforehand.  When 
you  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
spend  on  refurnishing  it  is  certainly  a 
trial  to  find  your  room  does  not  look 
well,  and  know  that  you  will  have  to 
endure  it  for  some  years. 

Last  Summer  there  was  a  great  pile 
of  magazines  that  I  was  looking  through 
before  disposing  of  them.  In  the  adver- 
tisement  sections  I  admired  the  beautiful 
rooms  done  in  color  that  were  used  to 
advertise  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  or 


Renovating  Burlap 

For  the  benefit  of  an  inquirer  as  to 
renovating  the  burlap  used  in  place  of 
wallpaper,  I  would  tell  our  experience 
with  a  wainscoting  covered  with  burlap 
in  dark  green,  that  had  become  faded.  We 
used  a  velour  finish,  a  flat  wall  paint  put 
out  by  a  leading  paint  firm,  and  it  has 
been  very  satisfactory  as  it  can  be  washed 
or  wiped  with  damp  cloth  like  any  paint¬ 
ed  surface.  We  gave  it  two  coats,  choc¬ 
olate  brown.  Of  course  one  could  use 
'any  color  they  desired,  as  it  comes  in  va¬ 
rious  colors.  There  is  an  undercoating 
that  could  be  used,  and  perhaps  might 
take  less  paint,  but  we  did  not  use  it,  as 
the  store  did  not  have  it  in  stock  . 

MRS.  E.  O. 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 

DIRFCTW*'*® 

«  i7  lfHave  You 

fyearby~or  in  Your  Home ? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
|  water  in  home  and  barns. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
andeconomy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbin^-Pipe-FittingJ 

.WHOLESALE  PRICES 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

waterproof 

OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

DOYears  the  Best  for 
Men,WhmenLGtildrcn 

fir  YOU/f  DEALB0S 


(  A.  J  .TOWER  CO.v: 

'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

52  b  , 


wlashed  Price  Sale  NOW.  Fine 
quality,  all  lengths,  big  attractive  va¬ 
riety,  latest  up-to-date  patterns.  Our  mill 
connections  make  wonderful  bargains  pos¬ 
sible  for  dressmakers,  tailors  and  home 
sewers.  Money  Back  Bond  on  every  sale. 
Send  today  for  big  collection  Free  Samples. 

TEMPLETON  CO.  Dept  F-1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Rarrol  Lots>  slightly  irn  per- 
Ddllcl  fected  crockery, 
containing 

$5.00.  Circulars. 


WINIKER  BROS. 
Riverside  Millis,  Mass. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25  %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 


Clear  Your  Skin 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Maiden,  Maas. _ 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


We  Have  derflul  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
ts.oo.  100<«  profit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 
Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS  Send  us  your  wool 
BATTING  and  we  will  make 
it  into  warm  fluffy  Xtatts  or  beautiful  blankets , 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohi. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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VTO  need  now  to  let  cracks  or  holes  in 
walls  and  ceilings  make  a  room  look 
shabby.  With  Rutland  Patching  Plaster 
you  can  easily  and  quickly  fix  them  like 
new. 

You  just  mix  this  handy  plaster  with 
water  and  fill  the  crack  or  hole.  The  patch 
will  be  as  lasting  as  the  wall  itself. 

Rutland  Patching  Plaster  will  not  crack, 
crumble  or  fall  out.  It  will  not  shrink  as 
plaster  of  paris  shrinks.  It’s  easier  to  use 
than  plaster  of  paris  because  it  does  not 
get  hard  or  “set”  instantly. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2 '/2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay  the 
postman  30c  plus  postage. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Dept.  U-4,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Rutland 

Patching  Plaster 

RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-4,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a’  2'/2-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 


Name.. . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name 


Relieves  pain.  Soothes  and 
heals.  An  old-time  family 
remedy.  Keep  it  always 
handy  for  lumbago — back¬ 
ache — sore  and  aching 
muscles —  cuts — sprain  s — 
bruises — and  burns.  At  your 
druggist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 


The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  91  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Spring  seemed  to  be  making  wonderful 
strides  toward  us  until  Monday,  March 
21,  when  we  had  a  snow  and  rain  that 
coated  everything  with  ice  that  now  on 
Thursday  still  clings  to  many  trees.  It 
has  been  a  brilliant  sight  in  the  sunshine. 
The  men  are  in  town  sawing  wood,  the 
small  boys  are  having  a  two-weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  from  school,  so  yesterday  nine-year- 
old  said,  “Can  I  get  dinner?”  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  say  “No,”  wouldn’t 
it?  But  he  wouldn’t  have  learned  as 
much  if  I  had.  There  were  cold  potatoes, 
eggs  and  milk  for  him  to  combine,  bread, 
and  some  old-fashioned  crust  coffee  of 
which  they  are  particularly  fond,  and 
other  things  cooked.  He  set  the  table 
and  served  us  with  a  very  grown-up  air, 
and  sometime  he  will  be  glad  of  these 
little  lessons.  There  will  be  numerous 
milk  soups,  cottage  pudding  with  custard 
sauce,  cup  cakes  and  other  easy  things 
made.  They  are  rather  awkward  when 
they  try  to  knead  bread. 

Some  way  I  can’t  understand  the 
mother  who  “wished  school  kept  day  and 
night  the  year  found.” 

The  old  question  of  the  health  officials 
is  on,  trying  to  make  all  the  children  of 
the  same  age  to  be  the  same  size  and 
weight.  So  far  they  are  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  parent  is,  I  think,  right¬ 
eously  indignant  because  the  little  first 
grader  was  found  to  be  under  weight  and 
one  in  authority  went  to  the  physician 

and  asked  if  - ’s  “child  had  enough  to 

eat?”  I  think  very  likely  the  doctor 
gave  her  the  needed  information.  In 
our  own  school  the  teacher  asked  each 
pupil  every  morning  just  what  each  one 
had  for  breakfast  until  the  pupils  would 
not  answer  her  at  all.  Some  of  us  won¬ 
dered  “What  next?”  and  if  all  people 
■were  created  free  and  equal. 

The  question  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
of  interest  to  ixs.  There  is  so  much 
work  that  might  be  done  by  it  but  it 
seems  the  interest  of  the  organization  is 
more  with  the  big  farmers,  and  it  isn’t 
they  who  need  its  advice  as  much  as  the 
young  fellow  trying  to  start,  and  the  same 
might  perhaps  be  said  of  demonstrators. 
In  a  personal  letter  a  friend  recently 
wrote  me  of  av  county  demonstrator  wdio 
attended  frequently  a  neighborhood  chib 
and  took  up  much  of  the  time  telling 
them  things  they  all  knew.  To  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  those  who  consider  themselves  at 
least  higher  up  must  leam  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farm  women  are  capable,  ener¬ 
getic  and  well  informed. 

But  most  of  us  would  be  grateful  for 
a  millinery  class  and  dressmaking  class 
each  Spring  and  Fall,  and  occasional  les¬ 
sons  in  new  ways  of  cooking  vegetables 
and  lessons  on  vegetable  and  fruit  and 
flower  gardening  and  try  to  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  we  don’t  know.  Was  it  Matthew 
Arnold  who  p repaired  his  lesson  for  each 
class  even  after  years  of  teaching  because 
“I  want  my  boys  to  drink  fi*om  a  running 
stream  and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool.” 
Perhaps  this  might  apply  to  those  who 
come  to  teach  us.  Lessons  that  might 
have  been  needed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  are  not  needed  now. 

A  few  days  ago  these  words  fairly 
jumped  at  me  from  the  printed  page, 
“Farmers  with  their  usual  cynicism.”  Is 
that  the  reputation  we  have  made  for 
ourselves  and '  shall  you  and  I  plead 
guilty?  Remember,  too,  that  “Character 
is  what  you  are  and  reputation  is  what 
others  think  you  are,”  but  why  make  oth¬ 
ers  think  it?  It  is  hard  to  be  cynical 
when  the  birds  and  butterflies  are  return¬ 
ing  and  little  new  shoots  are  appearing 
in  the  garden  each  day. 

Even  I  am  trying  garden  huckleberries 
and  peppers  this  year.  The  first  is  new 
to  us  and  second  I  failed  with  so  many 
times  years  ago,  but  this  year  we  are 
going  to  succeed  and  we  are  going  to  raise 
good  celery  too.  Such  is  the  faith  of  the 
gardener.  I  think  the  celery  suffered  from 
drouth.  And  in  the  seed  boxes  are  Lia- 
tris,  blazing  star,  chamomile  (herb),  Sto- 
kesia,  scarlet  Delphinium  (our  reds  so 
far  have  proved  to  be  sort  of  a  reddish 
purple),  and  Erysmum,  and  later  there 
will  be  Asperula  and  Aselepias  and  per¬ 
haps  some  moi'e  strangers.  With  so 
many  interesting  things  to  watch  and 
wrait  for.  is  it  any  wonder  horticulturists 
are  long-lived? 

Now,  for  us  who  are  somewhat  house¬ 
bound  in  the  colder  months,  is  the  time  to 
choose  an  outdoor  hobby.  “Go  out  into 
the  open  fields  and  list  to  Nature's 
preaching.”  There  are  stories  in  trees, 
shrubs,  ferns,  flowers,  birds,  moths  and 
butterflies,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  in¬ 
sects  and  down  in  a  corner  of  our  old- 
fashioned  walled-in  honselot  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  lot  of  stones  that  let  us  hope  will 
turn  into  a  rock  garden  with  a  tub  or 
two  of  water  plants  at  its  foot.  “With¬ 
out  vision  the  people  perish.” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Jelly  and  Marmalade 

A  pint  of  ripe  elderberries  added  to 
four  quarts  of  apples  gives  the  jelly  an 
improved  flavor  and  a  wonderful  color. 

Crabapple  marmalade  will  be  new  to 
many,  and  welcomed  by  all  who  try  it 
for  its  remarkably  fine  flavor  and  very 
low  eost._  Clean  the  fruit  and  boil  soft 
with  a  little  water;  press  through  col¬ 
ander  to  remove  skins  and  seeds,  and 
take  equal  measures  of  pulp  and  sugar. 
Boil  a  very  little,  can  while  hot. 

MRS.  C.  H.  D. 


l  he  pedigree 
is  your  guarantee 


with  farm  light  plants  as  well  as  with  stock 


YOU  hunt  good  “foundation  blood”  when  building 
up  a  herd.  Look  for  it,  too,  when  considering  a 
light  plant.  “Foundation  blood”  is  electrical  experience 
—  the  kind  you  read  about  in  the  Westinghouse  light 
plant  book.  This  book  shows  you  how  Westinghouse 
has  pioneered  in  electricity.  It  tells  about  KDKA,  the 
first  broadcasting  station,  which  Westinghouse  founded. 

Besides,  it  gives  you  letters  from  dozens  of  farmers 
telling  in  their  own  words  what  a  comfort  electric  lights 
are,  how  chores  are  done  in  “jig  time,”  how  much  elec* 
tricity  they  get  from  5  cents’  worth  of  fuel. 


A  Few  Dollars  Qives  You  Electricity 

You  plan  to  have  electricity  in  your  home  some  day,  of 
course.  You’d  better  find  out  now  all  about  the  West¬ 
inghouse  plant  and  the  most  liberal  payment  plan  to 
be  had  anywhere. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Get  the  Westinghouse  book  and  see  what  a  world-famous  electrical 
manufacturer  has  to  say  about  farm  light  plants.  You’ll  find  the  book 
fascinating  —  and  it’s  free*  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today! 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division}  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA— KYW— WBZ 


Westinghouse 


LIGHT  PLANT 


Westinghouse  Electric  &.  Manufacturing  Co., 

Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book. 


Narni 


Address. . . . . . . 

County . . . State . . RNY  4-16 
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Keeping  Cows 
in  milking  trim 

Your  cows  may  be  of  the  best  dairy  type,  you  may  be 
giving  them  good  feed,  the  best  of  care — but  unless 
you  keep  them  in  milking  trim  they  will  not  give  you 
maximum  milk  production. 

Heavy  milk  production  depends  upon  four  all- 
important  factors:  Health,  Appetite,  Digestion  and 
Elimination. 

Regardless  of  the  goodness  of  her  feed,  unless  youf 
cow’s  system  is  kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition, 
every  organ  functioning  properly,  so  that  she  can 
assimilate  and  get  the  good  of  her  ration,  she  cannot 
give  you  the  extra  pounds  of  milk  which  add  so  ma¬ 
terially  to  your  profits  and  may  mean  the  difference 
between  debit  and  credit  on  her  page  in  your  dairy 
ledger. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  puts 
— and  keeps — cows  in  milking  trim 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  exactly  what  a  cow 
needs  to  give  her  that  measure  of  health  which  enables 
her  to  give  the  maximum  returns  for  her  feed — to  keep 
her  at  the  top  of  milk  production. 

It  contains  nux  vomica,  that  finest  of  all  nerve 
tonics,  the  dairyman’s  favorite  remedy.  Its  bitter  tonics 
give  cows  good  appetite  and  good  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys  active  and  laxatives 
to  regulate  the  bowels — to  give  cows  good  elimination- 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  provides  the  correct 
proportion  of  those  valuable  minerals,  calcium  car¬ 
bonate,  calcium  phosphate  and  potassium  iodide,  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  feed,  which  are  so  necessary  in  reproduction, 
for  body  maintenance  and  for  milk  production., 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  promotes  the 
natural,  healthy  functioning  of  every  organ  of  the 
cow’s  body  and  maintains  the  proper  normal  balance 
between  what  she  takes  into  her  system  and  what  she 
gives  out. 

One  cow  owner’s  experience 

After  a  recent  verified  test  conducted  among  a  high- 
grade  dairy  herd,  in  which  cows  given  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 
nine  gallons  per  month  per  cow  over  a  like  period  of 
time  with  same  feed  and  care  when  they  were  not  given 
it,  the  dairyman  said: 

*‘I  would  continue  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  gain,  because  my  cows  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  health,  appetite,  general  condition,  and  I  am  assured 
that  the  continued  use  of  it  will  avoid  any  milk  slump  and  will 
keep  my  cows  up  to  the  top  of  milk  production  for  the  entire 
milking  period.” 

Try  it  oh  this  unconditional  guarantee 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  sufficient  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  to  last  your  cows  30  days.  Feed  according 
to  directions,  give  it  a  fair  trial.  At  the  end  of  30 
days,  if  you  have  not  seen  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
the  milk  flow,  better  appetite  and  better  condition  of 
your  cows;  if  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Tonic  has  paid  you  and  paid  you  well,  re¬ 
turn  the  empty  containers  to  your  dealer.  He  will 
refund  your  money  or  cancel  the  charge.  We  reim¬ 
burse  him. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved  . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ration  with  Low  Protein 

Roughage 

• 

Would  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  to 
feed  with  the  following  roughage?  I  have 
five  Ayrshire  cows.  I  have  no  silo.  From 
Fall  until  about  January  I  feed  corn¬ 
stalks  twice  a  day  and  hay  at  noon,  and 
from  January  until  grass  I  have  to  feed 
mixed  hay  (mostly  Timothy)  three  times 
a  day.  I  think  I  could  get  beet  pulp. 
How  long  must  it  be  soaked?  Should  I 
feed  the  same  grain  ration  while  feeding 
beet  pulp  as  I  should  while  feeding  just 
hay ;  also  whether  dry  or  fresh.  A.  B.  T. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

With  no  silo  and  with  a  low  protein 
hay  it  surely  would  be  advisable  to  feed 
beet  pulp.  Not  that  beet  pulp  furnishes 
protein,  for  it  does  very  little,  but  it  is 
succulent,  and  is  appetizing  and  laxative. 
A  pound  of  blackstrap  molasses  to  each 
cow  would  help  very  much.  It  is  cheaper 
than  corn  and  cannot  be  beaten  as  a  con¬ 
ditioner.  It  will  help  put  your  cows  in 
condition  to  shed  their  Winter  coat.  With 
the  roughage  which  you  have  available 
about  a  24-percent  protein  ration  should 
give  best  results.  It  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  that  at  least  four  plants  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  grain  mixture.  In  this 
way  variety  is  secured  and  through  vari¬ 
ety  we  are  more  certain  to  get  several 
varieties  of  protein. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  either  purchase 
a  24-percent  mixed  feed  or  if  you  want  to 
mix  your  own  the  following  formula  will 
give  you  the  same  results :  Cornmeal  or 
hominy,  200  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. ;  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal,  100  lbs. ;  and  brew- 
ers’  dried  grains,  100  lbs.  You  ought  to 
feed  this  mixture  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  to  get  best 
results.  At  least  3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp 
should  be  weighed  out  for  each  cow.  This 
will  absorb  five  times  its  own  weight  of 
water,  and  should  soak  about  12  hours 
before  feeding/  If  you  feed  molasses  it 
can  be  mixed  with  the  wrater  that  you  put 
on  the  dry  beet  pulp.  If  you  do  not  feed 
beet  pulp  by  all  means  feed  molasses  and 
add  another  hundred  of  oilmeal  to  the 
ration,  taking  away  a  hundred  of  gluten 
feed. 

You  do  not  want  to  feed  this  ration  to 
your  dry  stock.  A  12-percent  x'ation 
makes  a  good  fitting  mixture  for  the  next 
lactation  period  and  is  just  right  for 
growing  stock.  Such  a  ration  may  be 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats, 
bran  and  oilmeal.  The  dry  cows  should 
be  fed  liberally  until  a  few  days  before 
freshening  when  the  corn,  oats  and  oil¬ 
meal  can  be  taken  away..  The  young 
stock  should  have  from  4  to  6  lbs.  a  day, 
depending  on  their  age  and  condition. 

J.  W.  B. 


Keeping  Up  Protein  in 
Ration 

Early  in  December  you  published  a 
23-percent  protein  feed  to  be  fed  with 
silage  and  Alfalfa,  as  follows :  100  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed  or  100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  400  lbs.  ground  oats.  I 
have  been  feeding  this  to  my  milk  cows, 
registered  and  tested  Ayrshire,  and 
brought  my  milk  from  3.2  to  4.15.  This 
week  will  finish  my  Alfalfa.  I  have  very 
good  silage  and  fodder  to  be  shredded, 
and  enough  Timothy  hay  for  about  a 
month.  What  would  you  suggest  to  feed 
so  as  not  to  change  my  butter  fat? 

Fort  Washington,  Pa.  E.  M.  B. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
fat  content  of  your  milk  has  increased. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  your 
cows  freshened  in  better  condition  this 
year  than  before.  The  feed  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  influence  the  fat  test  of  milk. 
To  keep  up  the  milk  flow  of  your  herd 
without  Alfalfa  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
job,  and  to  get  the  same  results  is  going 
to  cost  you  more  money.  It  is  possible, 
however,  right  now  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
your  ration  by  cutting  out  some  of  the 
oats  and  increasing  the  protein  content  to 
24  percent. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  mix  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  gluten  meal  40  percent,  and  200  lbs. 
of  ground  oats.  If  you  can  get  some 
cane  molasses  it  would  help  your  ration 
to  feed  each  cow  about  a  pound  daily  on 
the  feed.  J.  w.  B. 


The  Proven 
Silo 


Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 
that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong, 
durable,  well  built — 
that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  is 
secure. 

The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 

These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 

Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  U3  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


keeps  horses  “on  their  toes.”  Guaranteed  nome 
treatment  ends  spavin,  splint,  high  ringbone, 
capped  hock,  thoropin,  all  shoulder,  leg  and  foot 
troubles. 

Horses  work  under  treatment.  You  lose  no  time 
in  rush  season.  Saves  money  and  worry.  Keep  it 
handy! 

Big  FREE  book,  illustrated,  clearly  shows  how 
to  end  62  different  horse  troubles.  Book,  sample 
guarantee  and  “vet”  advice  are  all  FREE!  Write 
today!! 


DAIRYMEN  ! 

Send  now  for  our  Free  1927 
Catalog  showing  milk  cans, 
pails,  strainers,  coolers,  scales, 
bottles,  bottle  caps,  churns  and 
all  dairy  supplies.  Many  new 
items.  High  quality,  low  price, 
money-back  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

74  Main  St..  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Inuse 

over 


MINERAL!*,,* 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free  ^ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

“PURPUL”  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


D 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Hard  Milkers,  etc. 
Dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  IS l.OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiuiiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiimmiifiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


643 


“Milking  Only  One  Teat” 

IS  THH  TITLE  OF  A  VERY  INTERESTING  AND  IN¬ 
STRUCTIVE  FOLDER  WHICH  EVERY  DAIRYMAN 
SHOULD  READ.  IT  CAN  BE  HAD  FREE-OF-CHARGE 
BY  SENDING  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO 


“NEPONSET”  30  Station  St.  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Sz  Household  Device 

walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  titan  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BR08H  WORKS,  302  3rd  St„  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

j  .\  SWINE 

DURE  BRED  PIGC 

■  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  W 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  i).  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS,  Tel.  0086 

1^3  JEr^*  M  ^  M  1ST  ^  -w- 

IP  I  Gr  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $6.50  ea.,8  wks.  old  $6. 75  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.50  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  shipany  number  C.O.D.  onapprovalrif  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatistled  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  Lux 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Prolific,  quick-maturing 

125  Fall  Pigs  ready  for  shipment  at  prices  for  sow  pigs 
925  and  up.  Boars  985  and  up.  Booking  orders  for 
bred  gilts  and  sows  at  975  and  up.  Herd  Immunized. 
We  have  bulls  and  bull  calves  on  offer  from  our  Feder. 
ally  accredited  herd  of  nearly  300  foremost  Guernseys. 
EBIMAlllNE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Pntcliess  Co.),  N.  T. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

i  lllROf^Q  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
via  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune. 

F.  M.  Pattlugton  &  Son  Merrilield,  NT.  Y. 

■g— v  PUREBRED  O  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 

1  JllRDC  linfi  1  ages- 

[IVAjLJ  ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENBRE,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  Boar 

and  2  purebred  (not  registered)  Sows,  all  mature.  Price 

91  26  for  the  lot.  R.W.  JONES,  Jr.  Monroo,  N.  Y. 

Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown,  Va. 

500  PIGS  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Duroc 

6  weeks  old,  $7.00.  7  weeks,  97.50. 
Delivery  in  AprilaiulMuy.  Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Pigs, 

98.50.  OAKS  UAIUY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

PUamIav  UILII.a  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts,  Spring 

bnester  VinITSS  pigs,NationalCham.bloodlines. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUllLAfill  FARM  Kenuett  Square,  Fa 


BIG  TYPE,  PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.S 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain,  8  to  10  wk.  old  pigs,  not 
akin,  with  pedigree.  VERNON  LAFLER,  R.R.l,  Middlesex,  NT. 


Poland-Chinas  Registered’  pigs  FOR 

SALE.  Write  me.  <J.  8.  HALL,  Farmdnle,  Ohio 


If  Big  type,  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  March  f  ar- 
«L« row.  Pairs  no-akin  $25.  H.  HILL,  Seneea  Kails,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 
Pure 


-brld  Hampshire  PigsP\„ipBB 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

Adams  Monroe,  N.  V. 


C 


DOGS 


CP  ED! GREED  M 

OLLIE  PUPS 

Farm  raised.  Sable  and  White,  beauties,  Male  $12,  Fe¬ 
male  96.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 

1 1 £  a 5  months  old — Males,  $6,  females,  $4. 
AyUllIca  Straight  legged  Beagles,  1  year  old. 
Started  also  pups.  E.  L.  ECKEUT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

/’nllia  Pnnninc  _  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

AtUIIIC  A  UppiCS  Bowden's  Callie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 


nedlgrecd  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROt.,  «ro»e  City,  Fa, 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligentkind;males 
Spayed  females,  910  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES  Female  Pups^™8 » 

and  Bloodlines,  Price  $20  ea.Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Write  for  particulars.  P.  Brandreth.White  Birches,  Bethel.  Conn. 


Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  ’iVXS'S 

approval.  E.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale- St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Thoroughbred  sire  winning  1st  prize  at  Boston  Show. 
Males  $10;  Females  $25.  E.  G.  Carlson. 15  Wilder  SI. .Woburn,  Mass. 


Eye  Ah  f  If'  1?  PITP6  Pedigreed,  farm  raised, 
U JLj IvLi  A  vll  ij  loyal  companions  and  in¬ 
telligent.  Frank  W.  Cloud  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Large  Police  Dog,  year  old.  Best  offergets  him. 

Maude  Walcotl,  85  Meuntainview  Ase.,  West  New  Brighten,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERABLE.  Champion  Stock,  DIIPPICC  $35.00  to  $60.00. 

Chow  and  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier  iUITIlO  Also  at  stud,  $15. 
TABORDALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains,  NEW  YORK 


DROWN  SPANIEL  PUPS— 3  mo.  old,  extra  well  bred, 
I A  long  ears,  wavy  coat,  tails  docked.  Males.  Si  2.00. 
Females,  96.00.  O.  II,  KILEY,  EraiikUn,  Vt. 


GOATS 


A  •Pg  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
I  w  950  to  985.  Toggenbnrgs  only. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


Milk- Goafs 


FRESH  and  COMING  FKK8I1 
ABRAM  B.  THOMAS  NEW  DANVILLE,  PA 


Wool  In  the  Upper  Hudson 
Valley 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Washington 
and  Rensselaer  Counties  Wool  Growers’ 
and  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Inc., 
was  held  in  the  Opera  House  at  Eagle 
Bridge,  April  2.  No  delegate  was  sent 
to  the  State  Association  meeting  this 
year,  and  no  dues  paid  to  them.  A  com¬ 
munication  from  the  State  Association 
was  read  stating  that  nearly  250,000  lbs. 
of  the  1925-1926  clip  remained  unsold, 
and  was  in  the  hands  now  of  a  Boston 
agency,  the  National  Wool  Organization, 
to  sell.  An  expression  was  taken  of  the 
members  as  to  what  they  desired  in  the 
matter  of  shipping,  and  no  one  expressed 
themselves  as  to  desiring  to  ship  to 
Adams  and  Leland,  and  only  one  for  the 
State  Association  at  Syracuse.  The  opin¬ 
ion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  too  expensive 
to  keep  up  a  selling  organization  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  only  to  have  them  turn  the  wool 
over  to  another  concern  for  selling. 

A  representative  of  some  of  the  woolen 
mills  was  present  and  plans  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  local  association  to  assem¬ 
ble  their  wool  at  some  central  point  and 
have  the  mills’  representative  grade  and 
handle  the  wool  for  them  on  commission 
basis  of  so  much  per  pound.  The  plan 
met  with  much  favor,  and  the  sentiment 
was  strongly  expressed  for  trying  the 
plan  out  for  this  year  at  least.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  present  time  was  not 
auspicious  for  placing  the  wool  on  the 
market,  but  the  directors  were  authorized 
if  conditions  improved  a  little  later,  to 
arrange  accommodations  for  sorting  and 
grading  at  Eagle  Bridge  and  to  fix  one 
or  more  dates  for  handling  the  wool.  The 
Washington  and  Rensselaer  Association, 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  strongest  associations 
in  the  State,  and  at  one  time  shipped  to 
the  State  Association  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  wool  received  there.  They 
had  been  in  existence  several  years  before 
the  State  organization  was  in  existence, 
and  had  been  very  successful  in  disposing 
of  the  members’  wool  to  advantage.  If 
the  details  of  the  plan  can  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily  it  will  mean  a  saving  on 
freight  and  extra  handling.  The  wool  will 
go  direct  from  the  grower  to  the  mill, 
with  only  a  charge  for  handling,  sacking 
and  grading  at  the  shipping  point,  a 
small  commission  for  selling  and  one 
freight  bill.  c. 


HOLSTEINS 


I  HO  LSTEINS 

w- moreMlk 


Greater  milk  pro¬ 
duction  means  more  money  for 
the  farmer,  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
more  milk— the  greater  the  profit. 

Write  for  literature 
esffu>  Extension  Service- 

HOLSTEINPXFRIESIAN 

Association  j/  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HOLSTEIN  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

Twenty  large,  young,  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Pew  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Few  calves 
Herd  Sire,  T.  B.  tested,  free  from  disease. 
Priced  reasonably  for  quick  sale. 

FOSTER  LAKE  DAIRY  FARMS,  Ogdensburg,  Wls. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

You  can  keep  up  your  livestock  herd  without  labor  of  a 
Dairy.  Cows  with  calf  at  foot  and  bred  heifers  for  sale 
before  pasture  season.  Also  young  bulls.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  Accredited  Herd  of  61. 

S.  A.  L0VEJ0Y&S0N  Grand  Westview  Fm.  MILFORD,  N.H. 


For  health  and  production  AVDCUIDC  Dill  I 
head  your  herd  with  an  HlUdnlUL  DULL 
We  are  offering  at  present,  choice  bred  Bull  Calves  and 
one  serviceable  yearling.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM  -  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Twelve  ounces  and  over.  Give  quantity. 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 


RARRIT^  GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS,  PHEASANTS 
nHuDI  I  O,  \V.  J.  Lewis  JlunliLllI,  Pa. 


If  You  Want  btuy  T.B.  Test  Cows  from 

H.  H.  ROGERS, West  Lebanon,  N.H..T0  GETTHE8EST  RESULTS 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


□  I 


GUERNSEYS 


FIRST  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE 

Foremost  GUERNSEYS 

PREMIER  SHOW  HERD  OF  1924-1925  and  1926 

Monday,  May  9,  1927 

Fifty  animals  from  our  Federal  Accredited  Herd  of  300  Head 

Bulls,  Bull  Calves,  Cows  Fresh,  Cows 
in  Calf,  Bred  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

Our  first  offering  (to  be  an  annual  event)  has  been  very 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  offer  a  good  average  of  our  Herd. 

,Bl»Ils  sired  by  Mixter  May  Royal  65203  A.R.,  out  of  dams 
with  A.R.  records  of  554  lbs.  fat,  Class  G;  768  lbs.  fat,  Class  G ; 
862  lbs.  fat,  Class  A ;  and  820  lbs.  fat,  Class  D. 

Bulls  sired  by  Langwater  Foremost  39191  A.R.,  out  of 

dams  with  A.R.  records  of  820  lbs.  fat,  Class  D,  and  585  lbs 
fat,  Class  EE. 

Bulls  with  the  inheritance  to  perpetuate  the  breed-improv¬ 
ing  characteristics. 

Production — Type — Reproduction  and  Vigor 

The  females  include  A.R.  cows,  show  cows,  heifers  with 
show  ring  records,  heifer  calves  and  strong  candidates  for 
coming  shows. 

A  sample:  Foremost’s  Celeste.  First-prize  Heifer  Calf 
National  Dairy  Show  and  Sesqui-centennial  1926.  An  A  r’ 
daughter  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  her  record  is  14,530  lbs  milk 
696  lbs.  fat,  Class  C.  Foremost’s  Aurice  A.R.,  and  a  many 
times  winner. 

The  place  to  buy  good  cattle  is  where  good  cattle  are  bred. 

Every  animal  in  the  sale  tuberculin  tested,  also  tested  by 
Pennsylvania  Laboratory  and  found  negative  to  the  blood  test 
for  contagious  abortion. 

We  invite  you  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Emmadine:  meet 
your  friends  and  fellow  breeders. 

The  Catalogue  tells  the  story.  Sent  on  request  to — 

EMMADINE  FARM  JUNCT,ON 


J.  C.  Penney,  Prop. 


(DUTCHESS  CO.)  N.  Y. 
Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


CHEDCO  BULLS 

If  you  want  to  start  raising  Guern¬ 
seys,  I  can  supply  you  with  a  pure 
bred  young  bulloutof  ahigh  produc¬ 
ing  dam  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

No  Abortions— No  Tuberculosis 

C.  E.  COTTING  70  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkCTED  $2,400  forsaqlu^ck 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  READERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  B. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW#  0jURy  FJIRMS>  „  j.  If.(  rki|ti<  Pa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

For  Practi-  ftllCDUfJCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EliOEWOOD 
catty  pure  OucnnOL  I  1U1RY  FtKMS  Whitewater,  Wls 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Cows  -  Heifers  -  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 

We  are  now  offering  choice  of  20  females  of  all  ages 
including  several  Record  of  Merit  cows— also  two 
bulls  ready  for  service  and  two  bull  calves. 

Herd  at  Shelburne,  N.  H. 


Stone  Farm  Association 

120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


b^rndneorfs  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  sfa°lre 

9  females,  1  bull;  Tuberculin  Tested. 

Full  particulars  upon  application. 

WAL1EK  JOXE8  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Percherons 


Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  Ayr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
,  .  .  .  „  _  „  1  yr-  Daughters  and  grand¬ 

daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wnt.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly.  M.  J 


For  Sale  of  registered  PERCHERON  MARES 

7  and  8  years  old,  well  broken. 

Full  particulars  upon  application. 

WALTER  JONES  - Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

[may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


KENNELS  AND  DOC  OWNERS  — 

A  SCIENTIFIC  WIRE  BRISTLE  BRUSH  THAT  GROOMS  PERFECTLY.  A  SPECIAL  TYPE  FOR  EACH  DOG. 


BOSTON  TERRIER,  DOBERMAN,  POINTER, 
BEAGLE— Combination  Box,  2  Brushes.  S-f  QO 

PRICE  PER  BOX .  I 

Add  13c  West  of  Mississippi  River 


POMERANIANS,  PEKINGESE,  SCOTCH  OR 
IRISH  TERRIERS— AND  ALL  WIRE 
HAIR  DOGS.  Price  for  ONE  Brush  /  Q  v 
Add  1  3c  West  of  Mississippi 


AIREDALE,  COLLIE.  CHOW,  SET¬ 
TER,  POLICE,  SHEPHERD  <000 
—2  Brushes,  Comb.  Box  £, 
Add  23c  West  of  Mississippi 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
MADE  BY 

L.  S.  WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 

m+mi 


SAMOYEDES,  SPANIELS  AND 
LONG-HAIRED  DOGS.  (4,n 
1  Brush  PRICE  .  .  .  -|1U 
Add  23c  West  ot  Mississippi 
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Sarbed  Wire 


£¥es 

7Paint 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


The 

Great 

EMPIRE 

Milking 

Machine 


more 


ONEY 


cows 

BECAUSE  the  calf-sucking 
action  of  the  Empire  Milking 
Machines  gets  more  milk  per 
day  for  more  days  than  hand¬ 
milking. 

BECAUSE  one  person  with 
an  Empire  easily  does  more 
milking  than  any  two  hand 
milkers. 

BECAUSE  you  can  save  the 
wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man  whose  work  the  Empire 
does — an  Empire  Milking  Machine  gives  you  more  milk 
from  your  cows — makes  dairying  a  better,  more  profitable 
business.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Send  for  Empire 
booklet  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” — mail  the 
couoon  today. 

B  B  MARVEL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 
MoreCream  from  Every  Can  of  Milk 

The  permanently  balanced,  ball¬ 
bearing  Marvel  Bowl  assures  “all 
the  cream  all  the  time.”  No  neck 
springs  or  bushings  to  wear  loose  or 
cause  vibration.  When  you  re-run 
skim  milk  from  your  separator 
through  a  B  B  Marvel,  you  will 
want  the  extra  cream  from  every  can 

of  milk.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Write  for  Empire 
booklet:  “The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators.” 

EMPIRE  WATER  SYSTEM 
All  the  Water  You  Need  for  a  Nickel  a  Day 

More  water  for  cows  means  more  milk  from  them.  Plenty 
of  water  for  hogs  means  faster  growth  and 
heavier  hogs.  An  Empire  Water  System  pro¬ 
vides  all  the  water  you  need  for  the  barn,  for 
(laundry,  dairy  and  kitchen  work,  for  a  bath¬ 
room — for  a  nickel  a  day.  Complete  Empire 
motor,  pump  and  tank  equipment  for  supply¬ 
ing  300  gallons  per  hour  costs  about  what  you 
pay  for  a  top  quality  radio  set — saves  work  and 
provides  comfort  and  convenience 
365  days  in  the  year.  Sold  on  easy 
payment  plan.  Write  for  “The 
Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Sys¬ 
tems.” 


EMPIRE 


MILKING  MACHINES 


Please  send,  without 
the  booklets  checked. 

□  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger 
Profits” 

□  “The  Latest  Development  in 
Cream  Separators” 

□  “The  Bmpire  Book  of  Better 
Water  Systems” 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

obligation. 

Name _ 


Address 


Beef -Making  in  New  York 

On  page  527  you  ask  this  question : 
“Will  your  local  bank  lend  money  on  a 
beef-making  proposition  as  freely  as  for 
dairying?’’  I  have  not  asked  the  local 
bank,  but  was  cashier  of  a  country  bank 
for  12  years,  and  can  answer.  If  the 
proposition  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
man  who,  a  week  or  two  ago,  asked  your 
advice  about  going  on  the  market  and 
Juying  feeders  and  finishing  them  on  the 
farm  here  in  the  East,  the  answer  is  em¬ 
phatically  no,  provided  the  banker  knows 
his  business. 

If  the  dairyman  proposed  to  dispose  of 
lis  dairy  and  replace  with  a  beef  breed 
the  proposition  would  be  scrutinized  very 
closely.  The  proposed  borrower  would 
have  to  convince  the  banker  that  he 
understood  the  business. 

If  he  proposed  to  introduce  a  full-blood 
ixeef  bull  to  his  dairy  herd,  continue  the 
dairy  until  his  herd  became  beefy,  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  from  one  line  to  the  other, 
and  learned  the  business  as  the  business 
grew,  the  answer  would  be  yes. 

Buying  feeders  and  finishing  them  on 
the  farm  is  strictly  a  corn-belt  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  is  more  or  less  speculative  even 
for  the  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  at 
the  business.  He  feeds  his  corn  crop  to 
steers  and  hogs  to  concentrate  the  crop 
and  get  it  ready  for  the  1,000-mile  haul  lo 
market.  The  Eastern  man  has.  a  market 
for  his  corn  at  his  door,  and  his  average 
acre  of  corn  will  sell  for  $14  more  than 
the  average  acre  in  Iowa. 

Beef-growing  has  a  gi'eat  future  here  in 
the  East,  but  to  be  successful  one  must 
take  advantage  of  Eastern  conditions. 
Here  is  the  possible  and  not  improbable 
history  of  the  roast  you  bought  this  morn¬ 
ing  : 

The  calf  was  born  in  Texas,  shipped  to 
Fort  Worth  in  the  Fall  and  there  bought 
by  a  Kansas  or  Nebraska  man  who  took 
him  home  and  turned  him  on  wheat 
during  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring  he  was 
shipped  to  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  and 
from  there  went  into  the  Northwest  on 
pasture  during  the  Summer.  In  the  Fall 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul,  and  sold  to  a 
man  in  the  corn  belt  of  Iowa.  There  he 
became  a  machine  and  helped  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  corn  crop  to  a  less  bulky  and 
weighty  article  reducing  the  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  the  corn  to  the  primary  market  at 
Chicago. 

The  beef  grower  in  the  East  has  all  of 
the  advantages  over  the  corn  belt  farmer 
who  finishes  your  beef.  Here  he  can 
grow  his  own.  Our  land  produces  a  pas¬ 
ture  that  will  both  grow  and  fatten  cat¬ 
tle.  Corn  belt  land  does  not.  Evei’y 
time  that  steer  was  sold  there  was  a 
freight  charge,  commission  for  selling,  an¬ 
other  freight  charge  to  say  nothing  of 
shrinkage.  The  Eastern  grower  elimin¬ 
ates  all  of  this.  He  gets  the  profit  of 
the  Texas  grower,  the  Kansas  man  and 
the  man  in  the  Northwest.  He  also  has 
the  selling  profit  at  the  markets  of  Fort 
Worth,  Omaha  and  Chicago,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  freight.  He  does  not  need  the 
corn  belt  process.  While  the  average 
yield  of  corn  to  the  acre  equals  that  of 
Iowa,  the  average  acre  of  corn  in  New 
York  sells  for  $14  more  than  the  average 
acre  in  Iowa,  and  is  quick  sale  at  that. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  “Which 
is  the  best  breed  to  use  when  changing  a 
dairy  herd  to  a  beef  herd?” 

Of  the  three  breeds,  Hereford,  Durham 
and  Angus,  there  is  no  choice  after  the 
bi-eeding  has  reached  the  point  called 
“high  grade”,  that  is  say  three-quarter 
and  better.  I  believe  the  choice  of  the 
packer  leans  slightly  toward  the  Here¬ 
ford.  My  experience  in  building  up  a 
beef  herd,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  was 
with  the  small  native  cattle  in  Lousiana 
as  foundation  stock.  These  were  a  thor¬ 
oughly  run-out  breed,  were  pure  scrubs. 
The  breed  I  chose  was  the  Hereford.  I 
was  also  in  position  to  watch  results  with 
the  Durham  and  Angus.  In  the  first 
cross  I  found  the  Angus  and  Hereford 
the  strongest  breeders  as  to  type.  The 
first  cross  of  Angus  being  the  more  beefy. 
The  first  cross  with  the  Hereford  ran 
more  to  establishing  the  white  face  and 
general  markings.  In  the  second  cross¬ 
ing  the  Hereford  began  showing  the  beef 
qualities.  Beginning  with  the  third  cross 
ing  there  was  no  choice.  If  I  was  to 


GET  YOUR 
CORY 

Wc  arc  waiting 
your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  send  you  this 
booklet  which  has  to 
do  with  the  best  . 
water  service  for 
your  purpose. No 


your  purpose. No  _ 

r<" Water/ 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  NEED  IT 

Complete  in  every  detail,  automatic,  self-lubrica¬ 
ting  and  everlastingly  dependable,  the  Hoosier 
Water  Service  insures  an  ample  water  supply 
when  and  where  you  want  it.  Inner  and  outer 
protection  by  the  famous  Galvazink  Coating 
and  pump  construction  that  positively  prevents 
the  entrance  of  oil,  guarantees  clean,  fresh  water 
throughout  the  long  life  of  the  Hoosier.  This 
famous  line  includes  an  installation  for  every 
farm  and  home  need,  regardless  of  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  power  used. 

FLINT  8c  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

7  O  Oak  Street  Kendallvilie,  Indiana 


galVAZink  PUMPS 
HOOSIER  PUMPS 
HOOSIER  CYLINDERS 
NO-OIL-Eh  Bearings 
★  STAR  A 
WIMDMI  LL  S 

fUGlSTtfUO  TOAOC  MARK-US  PAT  Office 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Burrell  MlLKER:”I«  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean”.  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat- 
ed:(l )  AirCushion  Teat  Cup,  (2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
Cream  separator: "It  Shims 
the  M  ilk  Clean".  Largest  capacity 
for  6ize  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H. Burrell 
&.  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers- Save  % 

QRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factory.  It's  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’  record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.  Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles.  Order  from  factory  and  save  one- 
third.  Every  gallon  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Color  Cards,  Prices  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  50  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
J  Yorker,  333  W.  30  th  St.,  New  York 
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For  a  well-built 
silo — order 
from  GRAINE 


Crasco  Wood -stave  — Tile- 
Famous  Craine  Triple  Wall— 


Whatever  your  preference  as 
to  type,  Craine  can  serve  you. 
Years  of  experience,  and 
thousands  of  well-pleased 
users  give  you  assurance  of 
a  good  job. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  silo  you  are  thinking 
of  buying.  Get  our  prices.  Let 
us  show  you  what  you  get 
for  those  prices. 


And  if  you  have  a  tilting, 
weakened  silo,  get  the  facts 
about  Craine  Rebuilding. 

Why  delay?  Remember,  that 
early  orders  bring  worth 
while  discounts. 

Worth  having! 

So  write  us 
today . 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

BoxllO-A  S 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


y 
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Do  You  Believe  That 
a  Milker  Should  Squeeze? 


Then  you  want  a  Sharpies — the  only 
Milker  with  a  positive  squeeze.  The 
principle  is  patented.  THE  SHARPLES 
MILKER  in  either  Portable  or  Pipe- 
Line  type  will  reduce  your  labor  costs, 
cut  the  time  of  milking  in  half,  pro¬ 
duce  purer,  cleaner  milk.  The  “upward 
squeeze”  principle  is  the  only  method 
that  insures  proper  blood  circulation 
and  keeps  the  teats  always  in  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  Before  you  buy, 
get  the  facts.  Write  today. 


MILKER 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Dept.  E 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


It  Doesn’t  Cost  Any¬ 
thing  to  Investigate 

Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter — but  it  may  deprive  you 
of  the  wonderful  satisfaction  that  Blizzard  in¬ 
sures  if  you  don’t.  Blizzard  has  the  most  modern 
ensilage  cutter  features;  gears  run  in  oil — moving 
parts  are  all  encased — feeding  of  ensilage  is  entirely 
automatic— the  ensilage  is  evenly 
cut,  packs  well,  keeps  well,  Easy 

and  is  the  fin-  ^  Running 


est  possible 
quality. 


Gears  Run 
in  Oil 

Self-feeding 

Makes 

Even-Cut 

Ensilage 

Stocks 
carried  at 
50  convenient 
distributing 
points 


Compare  the 
Specifications 

Get  the  catalogaof  ensil- 
Kffecutters  you ’re  interested 
in.  Compare  the  features, 
power  requirements,  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Talk  to  users 
„  and  compare  the  re¬ 
sults,  That’s  the 
-vay  to  be  sure 
SsPX  getting  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


forFreeCatalog 

Presents  Blizzard  specifi¬ 
cations  and  features  in  an 
(interesting  but  complete 
'  way.  Gives  you  the  facts, 

figures,  information  you  want  for 
a  careful  study  of  Blizzard  and  a 
thorough  comparison.  Also  ask  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  if  you  don’t 
know  him. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.Co, 
Dept.  12 


Canton, 


Ohio 


repeat  my  work  I  would  use  the  Angus. 
After  all,  it  is  with  the  beef  breeds  as  it 
is  with  the  dairy  breeds.  One  is  apt  to 
do  best  with  the  breed  he  likes  best. 

Except  that  the  horse  and  robe  have 
become  almost  extinct,  my  personal  choice 
would  be  the  Galloway. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  line  with  better 
future  than  that  of  beef  growing  here  in 
the  East.  Note  that  I  say  growing.  Beef 
feeding  belongs  to  the  corn  belt  farmer. 
He  cannot  grow  his  beef.  He  has  no 
such  pasture  as  we  have.  At  the  same 
time  a  successful  dairyman  should  not 
dispose  of  his  dairy  herd  and  jump  head¬ 
first  into  beef  growing  unless  he  is  ex¬ 
perienced  along  that  line.  If  he  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dairyman  he  has  not  far  to  go  to 
succeed  with  beef.  His  safest  course  is 
to  make  his  change  gradually.  Abrupt 
changes  are  seldom  advisable  in  any  line 
of  business. 

Assuming  that  his  dairy  is  made  up  of 
the  larger  breeds  like  milk  strain  Short¬ 
horns  or  Ilolsteins  he  should  cross  them 
with  a  bull  of  the  strictly  beef  breed. 
Grow  the  calves  on  skimmed  milk,  feed 
well  during  the  Winter.  Such  calves  well 
grown  will  sell  from  grass  the  next  Fall. 
Heifers,  of  course,  would  be  kept  for 
breeders,  and  as  the  herd  became  high- 
grade  along  the  beef  line  they  will  de¬ 
cline  as  dairy  animals.  As  the  cows  be¬ 
come  less  useful  as  dairy  animals  the 
calves  would  be  grown  on  the  cows.  Wean 
calves  in  the  Fall,  feed  cowrs  plenty  of 
rough  feed  and  allow  to  run  loose  with 
access  to  shelter.  All  beef  animals  will 
do  better  if  not  housed  too  closely  but 
must  have  shelter  and  wind-breaks  from 
bad  storms.  The  best  market  here  is  for 
the  dressed  meat.  Disposing  of  it  is  part 
of  the  business  to  be  learned. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  nat  l.  rowe. 


Poor  Milk  Production 

We  have  a  registered  Jersey  cow  which 
we  bought  in  January,  and  I  do  not 
think  she  is  giving  the  milk  she  should. 
I  think  she  is  not  getting  a  good  ration 
to  produce  milk.  The  first  week  we  had 
her  we  added  some  whole  milk  to  the  calf 
feed,  kept  out  3  qts.  twice  a  day  for  use, 
and  in  nine  days  made  8  lbs.  of  butter. 
Now  we  do  not  even  separate  and  are 
buying  our  butter.  She  is  three  years 
old,  registered  Jersey,  freshened  the  first 
week  in  January.  She  is  now  giving  6 
lbs.  of  milk  at  a  milking.  She  is  fed 
Alfalfa  hay  twice  a  day.  Barley  and 
oats  2  qts.  twice  a  day.  mks.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

A  good  three-year-old  Jersey  cow  that 
has  been  fresh  only  three  months  should 
be  giving  at  least  10  lbs.  of  milk  at  a 
milking  at  this  time  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  profitable  cow.  In  order  to  do 
her  best,  however,  she  should  have  a 
ration  balanced  to  suit  her  needs.  The 
requirements  for  a  good  ration  are  that 
it  should  have  palatability,  variety,  bulk 
and  digestibility.  In  addition  her  ration 
should  contain  the  proper  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fat.  As  it  is  the 
protein  in  the  ration  which  furnishes  the 
stimulus  for  milk  production  we  must 
furnish  the  cow  a  daily  feed  which  car¬ 
ries  from  20  to  24  percent,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  roughage  she  has  available. 
In  your  case  you  have  Alfalfa,  which  is  a 
legume  with  a  high  protein  content,  there¬ 
fore  probably  a  20-percent  protein  ration 
would  be  high  enough.  Barley  and  oats 
will  give  only  about  a  12-percent  feed. 
These  two  cereals  are  medium  protein 
carriers.  If  we  add  to  these  two  grains 
cottonseed  meal,  hominy  or  cornmeal,  gin- 
ten  feed  and  some  oilmeal  the  ration  will 
be  much  improved  and  will  no  doubt  fur¬ 
nish  more  milk. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  mix  one  part 
hominy,  one  part  barley,  one  part  oats, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  half  part  linseed  oilmeal. 
Feed  your  cow  this  mixture  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  she  produces.  We 
usually  recommend  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each 
3  lbs.  of  milk  for  Jerseys,  but  as  your 
cow  is  down  in  her  production  try  giving 
her  three  quarts  twice  a  day.  If  you 
could  get  a  bag  of  beet  pulp  and  soak 
about  3  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp  each  day  for 
the  heifer  it  would  put  some  succulence 
in  her  ration,  and  add  very  materially 
to  its  milk  producing  qualities.  J.  w.  b. 


A  new  sausage  casing  made  from  cel¬ 
lulose  has  been  invented.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  edible  than  the  animal  casing, 
and  is  the  result  of  long  research  by 
chemical  experts. 
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Mail  Coupon 


and  get  our  sensational  offer.  See  for 
yourself  all  about  the  modern  type,  brand 
new  American  Separator.  Experienced  users 
say  it  is  the  easiest  turning,  closest  skimming, 
and  the  handiest  separator  they  have  ever  seen. 

Vastly  Improved  in  Every  Way ! 

Gearing  in  the  new  L.  S.  Model  American  has  but  two  contact 
points,  lengthening  the  separator’s  life  and  making  it  run  twice 
as  easy.  New  Speed  Indicator  insures  uniform  cream  and  perfect 
skimming.  N  ew,  quick-cleaning  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel.  Adjust¬ 
able  Cream  Pail  Shelf  permits  the  use  of  any  kind  of  cream  pail. 

^  Skimming  discs  are 
/trW  non-rustable  and  in- 
a ffi/8  raft  terchangeable.  Waist 
Id  5»  lA/  At  ll  *  ^  low  milk  tank.  Ad- 

|t|  ||  justable  spouts  take 

_  -  forty -quart  can.  Con- 
v  rDFAM  venient  height  crank 

JV^TDM 


makes  easy  turning. 


&  © 


SEPARATOR 

Although  the  new  American  costs  more  to  make,  size  for  size,  than  any 
other  separator  in  the  world,  yet  the  price  is  astonishingly  low.  Mass 
production,  and  SELLING  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER  make  possibleour 
rock-bottom  factory  prices.  You  get  full  value  for  every  cent  invested. 

Monthly  Payments 
.95  as  low  as  $2.20 


24 


Prices  $ 
as  low  as 

—for  one  of  these  famous  separators,  recognized  as  the  lightest  running, 
most  compact,  and  best  separator  made.  Shipped  from  point  near  you.  Any 
size  from  850  lbs.  capacity  to  one-cow  size  sent  absolutely  on  30  days  trial, 
backed  by  our  guarantee  that  the  separator  must  make  good  or  we  will.  j 

FREE— Handsome,  Illustrated  / 

CATALOG  Tells  all  about  the  new  American;  , 
w  jts  many  vast  improvements;  -<£ 
our  guarantee  of  satisfaction;  our  free  servicing;  our  Rnv?S  R  n  y 

sensational  low  prices ;  our  amazing  easy  payment  „  G°  *  28-R  Ba*nbridge, N.  V. 

plan— and  our  extra  liberal  30  day  trial  offer.  .O  _ _  or  *»o*  »-K 

_ 1  19*9  w.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M4:LL:rHE  COUPON  AT  ONCE!  ay-  Send  me  FREE  your  40-page,  illustrated 

American  Separator  Co.  catalog. 


j.  — 

jO  American  Separator  Co. 


Box  28-R  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
or  Box  28-R 

19X9  W.  43d  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Shipments  made  from  point  near 
you  to  insure  PROMPT  Delivery. 


Name . 


Address _ 


I 
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[PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS] 
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Linseed  Meal  con¬ 
stitutes  as  high  as 
33%  of  the  grain 
rations  used  by  suc¬ 
cessful  feeders,  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders — 

When  these  same  men 
tell  you  that  Linseed 
Meal  pays  as  high  as 
100%  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it. 

Let  others  tell  you 
how  and  why  in  our 
three  books: — 

“How  To  Speed  Farm  Stock  To 
Market” 

(By  marketing  specialists) 

“Dollars  and  Cents  Results” 

(By  practical  feeders  and  breeders) 

“How  To  Make  Money  Feeding 
Linseed  Meal” 

(By  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director  ot 
the  Wisconsin  Exp.  Station) 

Get  any  or  all  of  these  books  by 
writing  our  Dept.  J-4 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


—  shows  a  good  _ 

M  profit  when  added  to  rations  lor' 
dairy  cows.  Helps  raise  calveS 
economically. 


• — hastens  prime  market  condition 

nfor  beef  and  shows  a  good  profit 
the  investment. 


on 


fir 

—pays  good  profits  when  added 
to  rations  for  fattening  Iambs  and 


Mfor  maintenance  rations  for  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  a{/\  S 


MEAL 

PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


— proved  worth  #85.00  per  tot. 
feec'mg  value  in  recent  experi¬ 
ments,.  aved  month’s  time  in  se¬ 
curing  Aarketweight  of  200  pounds 
and  solved  fall  pig, problem  by  giv» 
i  «  fxsonds  daily  gain  without 
ttftunge. 
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BULL  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION 


A  Pennsylvania  Feeder's  Experience 

GENTLEMEN:  You  probably  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
following  result  which  I  secured  by  using  BULL  BRAND 
DAIRY  RATION.  The  cow  gave  85  pounds  of  milk  the  first  day 
and  totalled  553  pounds  for  the  following  seven  days.  This  is  112 
pounds  more  than  the  same  cow  gave  when  on  an  official  test  for 
seven  days  and  another  brand  of  feed  was  used.  This  is  certainly  a 
most  satisfactory  test  and  you  may  use  these  figures  to  boost  BULL 
BRAND  DAIRY  RATION—/.  E.  Slyder,  Seven  Valleys,  Penn. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Flock  of  Ohio  Delaine 

This  heavy-shearing  flock  of  Delaine 
sheep  is  owned  by  a  director  of  the  Ohio 
Wool  Growers’  Association,  that  last  year 
marketed  over  four  million  pounds  of 
wool.  The  equipment  can  be  seen  to  be 
simple  and  serviceable,  not  fancy.  The 
Outside  fodder  racks  keep  the  stover  sweet 
and  clean  as  opposed  to  merely  strewing 
it  on  the  lot  where  the  animals  may  run 
over  it.  To  clean  the  stalks  from  the 
racks  just  turn  them  over. 

Note  the  slatted  barn  door  which  per¬ 
mits  confining  the  sheep  at  lambing  time, 
or  in  case  of  dog  scares,  without  sacrific¬ 
ing.  ventilation.  In  this  community  fod¬ 
der  is  mostly  bundled  and  stacked  in  the 
Fall  so  as  to  preserve  it  bright  and  ap¬ 
petizing  for  the  sheep. 

Glover  hay  is  fed  straight  down  the 
chutes  into  hay  racks  inside  of  the  barn. 
At  the  side  walls  a  few  built-in  hurdles 
with  handy  gates  are  available  for  con¬ 
fining  new-born  lambs  with  the  ewes 
when  this  is  desired.  The  outside  feed 
trough  is  a  type  that  practical  sheep  men 


still  is  and  will  be  as  long  as  I  own  her. 
Possibly  the  system  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  Let’s 
not  criticize,  let’s  construct.  s.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

Would  it  not  be  quite  possible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  these  cases  of  unquestionable 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  as  other  diseased 
animals  are  disposed  of,  without  subject¬ 
ing  all  the  healthy  cows  of  the  country 
to  a  test  that  will  certainly  unjustly  con¬ 
demn  a  very  great  number  of  them  and 
which  will,  with  equal  certainty,  fail  to 
detect  a  very  great  number  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  animals  which  are  being  sought? 
Perfect  health  in  animals  or  humans  is  a 
rare  thing ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tubercular  infection  in  both  is  a  harmless 
infection.  It  has  never  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  that  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  transmissible  even  to  children, 
while  no  one  contends  that  it  is  to  adults. 
The  evidence  presented  by  finding  tubercle 
baccili  of  the  “bovine  type”  in  human  in¬ 
fections  is  far  from  being  conclusive. 
“Types”  of  bacteria  change  too  readily  to 
make  a  distinction  with  any  positiveness 


c Ask  for  Bull  Brand  at  feed  and  grain  stores  everywhere 


DAIRY  RATION— DRY  OR  SWEETENED 

Made  by  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  BB  ( Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Feeds,  Horse  Feeds  and  Poultry  Feeds 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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The  De  Laval  Milker  is 
Easy  to  Wash  and  Clean 


'T'HE  simple  design  of  the  De 
I  Laval  Milker  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  wash  and  to  keep 
clean.  With  a  brush,  some  hot 
water  and  a  few  minutes’  time,  the 
entire  machine  can  be  thoroughly 
washed.  The  few  parts  requiring 
any  washing  at  all  are  illustrated 
above.  There  are  no  seams  in 
which  dirt  can  accumulate,  or 
crevices  to  harbor  and  provide 
breeding  places  for  bacteria. 

Hundreds  of  producers  of  Grade 
A  and  Certified  Milk  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  declare  the 
De  Laval  Milker  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  production  of  clean  milk, 
and  an  assurance  of  regular  pre¬ 
mium  money. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  advantages 
to  be  had  with  a  De  Laval  for  it 
soon  saves  enough  time  to  pay  for 
itself  and  will  milk  your  cows  better. 


Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000 cows  now  milked 
the  De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in 
their  eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83.27%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97*13%  of  the  users  say 
it  agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99-4%  of  the  users  say 
they  get  as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  increase 
in  production  per  cow 
reported  by  those  who 
have  records.* 

7.  94.80 %  of  users  say  their 
De  Laval  is  easy  to  keep 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of 
all  reporting,  14,542  — 
62%  report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45% of DeLaval users 
say  their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the  best,” 
or  a  “good”  investment.* 
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See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Delaine  Sheep 

in  Ohio  have  retained  from  grandfather’s 
day — something  easily  cleaned  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  moving  to  pastures 
where  ewes*  or  lambs  may  be  given  a 
“bite”  of  grain  at  such  times  and  seasons 
as  the  experienced  eye  finds  it  desirable. 
Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


Two  Views  of  Tuberculin 
Test 

There  have  appeared  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
at  various  times  articles  against  the  test¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  Let 
me  cite  my  experience  with  tuberculosis 
and  tuberculin  testing,  which  began  about 
1909  or  1910.  At  that  time  my  father 
and  myself  were  running  a  dairy  farm, 
and  shipping  cream  to  Rochester,  whose 
board  of  health  required  for  perfect  in¬ 
spection  score  a  tuberculin  test.  We  had 
a  cow  that  was  not  doing  well,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  her.  The  more  we  fed  her 
the  poorer  she  got,  also  coughed.  Finally 
we  killed  her ;  did  not  even  skin  her,  as 
she  was  too  far  gone.  Later  we  had  a 
test  made ;  in  those  days  only  the  intra- 
dermal  was  used.  Three  cows  reacted, 
two  of  which  had  stood  in  stables  one  on 
each  side  of  above-mentioned  cow.  I  am 
almost  positive  that  the  disease  was 
brought  into  the  townsliio  by  a  milk  ped¬ 
dler  who  bought  a  purebred  herd  of 
known  reaction,  and  who  was  not  careful 
in  selling  bulls  and  in  bull  service.  In 
January,  1912,  I  became  a  supervisor  of 
records  of  purebred  cows  in  New  York 
State,  and  worked  at  the  same  for  12 
seasons.  During  that  time  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  cows  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  also  the  methods  of  applying  the 
test.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful,  compe¬ 
tent  veterinary,  the  test  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  it,  also  any  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian  will  tell  you  it  is  90  percent 
efficient.  In  my  first  season  on  an  Or¬ 
ange  County  farm  I  saw  my  first  Bang 
system  herd.  Those  cows  were  a  sorry 
sight.  Some  had  running  sores  in  gam¬ 
brel  joints,  some  udders  partially  gone, 
and  all  poorer  than  Job’s  turkey,  and  the 
milk  went  to  New  York  City.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  pasteurized  or  not.  At  that 
time  anyone  could  get  the  tuberculin  and 
do  testing  for  tuberculosis.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  farm  had  a  number  of 
young  bulls  which  he  was  advertising  and 
selling.  After  finishing  test  on  one  he 
came  into  the  office  to  put  away  equip¬ 
ment.  I  inquired  as  to  the  outcome.  His 
reply  was:  “I  don’t  want  to  tell  you.” 
The  bull  was  shipped  the  next  day.  I 
am  in  m>  way  connected  with  this  work, 
and  I  own  a  purebred'  Guernsey  which 
came  from  a  Federal  accredited  herd;  she 


in  Farm  Yard 

possible.  The  evidence  of  such  transmis¬ 
sion  based  upon  possibilities  is  all  against 
the  assumption.  So  far  from  being  a 
valuable  economic  measure  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  dairymen,  the  tuberculin  test  is 
proving  an  economic  calamity.  Dairymen 
are  being  paid  for  their  losses  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  their  loss  being  a  double 
one ;  first,  the  cow,  then  the  tax  on  the 
farm  to  pay  for  her.  There  is  but  one 
source  of  “indemnity” :  taxes.  The 
source  of  this  money  may  not  be  evident 
to  the  thoughtless,  but  it  is  indisputable. 
This  work  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  campaign  for  eradication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  all  domestic  animals  that  has  no 
end  in  sight.  In  other  animals,  poultry 
and  hogs,  there  is  not  even  the  pretense 
of  necessity  from  a  health  standpoint. 
The  propaganda,  put  out  as  an  “educa¬ 
tional  campaign,”  has  already  begun.  See 
publications  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  will 
be  attempted,  provided  that  Federal  and 
State  appropriations  can  be  secured  to 
pay  the  officials  engaged  in  the  work.  No, 
the  system  is  not  perfect.  It  is  so  far 
from  perfect  that  it  is  imposing  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  unjustified  loss  upon  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  country.  The  system  of  ob¬ 
taining  taxpayers’  money  for  the  use  of 
bureaucracy  is  so  nearly  perfect,  however, 
as  to  need  little  amendment  to  promote 
its  efficiency. 

Let  us  not  fear  to  criticize  when  criti- 
cism  is  called  for.  When  those  in  power 
announce  that  they  do  not  wish  “destruc¬ 
tive  criticism,”  but  only  that  which  is 
“constructive,”  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
feel  the  insecurity  of  the  ground  beneath 
them.  The  vefy  word  criticism  implies 
destruction  of  what  is  wrong  and  those 
who  fear  it  show  their  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  measures  which  they  would  protect 
by  that  now  hackneyed  phrase  “destruc¬ 
tive  criticism.”  To  announce  that  “we 
wish  only  constructive  criticism”  is  to  de¬ 
clare  that  we  wish  nothing  but  boosting ; 
anything  else  we  shall  denounce  as  “de¬ 
structive.”  .  i(  M.  B.  D. 
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Send  for  these 


FREE 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in  1  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  a  single  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  £5%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag,  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 

10  Church  St. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

A  size 
for  Chicks, 

Growing 
Slock, 
and  Layers 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS! 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD 

$1.05  Each 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
Range  Reared,  Healthy  lHrd*, 
from  Hloutl-Tested  Breeders. 
TAN-STAG  QUALITY  CHICKS 
April,  $20.00  May,  $17.00 
Per  hundred 

Order  direct  from  thin  ad.  stating 
date  ami  quantity  deftired,  or 
write  lor  open  dates 

FULL  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A — R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


►am i 


Bl 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old  Pullets 
R.l. REDS  .WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
<  lollege.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  prices 
for  May.  Write  or  call. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Member  I.B.C.A.  A.  M.  Fingar  Hudson,  N.Y. 


ROGERS’  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Quality  Chicks 

are  guaranteed.  The  hatching  eggs  are 
all  graded  to  the  N.  Y.  State  certified 
standard.  Su%  hatches  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  our  standard  grade  price  alter 
Send  for  our  feeding  suggestions  and 
C.  A.  ROGERS  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


April  15th, 
prices. 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments- 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

SiOlWh.  and  Brown  Leghorns #8. 00  >>5.50  $10.0* 

S.O.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.50  0.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  .  .  .  3  50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES 

25 

50 

100” 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3  00 

$5.50 

$10 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
P.  B.  Lelslor,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
May  Prices  L.e8.hor.ns.  \  ‘S*  ^ 

J00%  live  delivery.  P.  0.  paid.  All  free  ■  A 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FAI»1,T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Mollisierv.lle,  fa. 


H  A  Tf*U  III  E  CP  DO  ■  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Pekins, 
lift  I  bninu  CUU J  ■  I2.r2.50;  Wh.  Muscovies,  12- 
fOt;  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Bl.  Giants,  Spanish,  Wyckoif 
Leghorns,  15-$2.o0,  »0-$7.  Hendrickson  Rictimowbille,  N.  1. 


R.  I.  REDS 

livery  guaranteed. 


13c.  HEAVY  MIXED,  10c.  Chicks 

from  heavy  laving  stock.  Safe  de- 

I.  W.  MOVER,  Cocoltunus,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Dried  Milk 

Will  dried  milk  used  in  the  proportion 
of  1  lb.  to  4  qts.  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
become  sour,  be  of  the  same  value  for 
feeding  young  chicks  as  regular  milk 
(separated)  bought  from  a  dairy?  WTe 
can  purchase  the  dried  milk  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  the  cost  to  .$.03,  what 
we  have  to  pay  the  dairy  for  the  skim- 
milk.  Will  it  be  safe  to  use  tin  contain¬ 
ers  for  the  milk  while  it  is  souring  and 
until  used?  mrs.  g.  h.  l. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Dried  milk  at  8c.  per  lb.  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
as  equal  in  feeding  value  to  skim-milk  at 
lc.  per  qt.  But  why  mix  the  dry  milk 
with  water  and  sour  it?  It  will,  be  of  as 
much  value  if  combined  in  dry  form  with 
the  mash,  and  you  will  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  adding  water  and  souring  it. 
Milk  is  milk,  in  whatever  form  given.  If 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk  can  be  procured 
locally  at  less  cost  than  dried  or  semi- 
solid  milk,  it  should  be  used.  It  would 
be  safe  to  sour  milk  in  tin  vessels  if  you 
wish,  but  you  might  as  well  feed  it  sweet 
from  the  separator.  It  is  taught  by  some 
poultrymen  that  milk  should  not  be  fed 
alternately  sweet  and  sour.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  basis  in  fact  this  state¬ 
ment  has,  but  suspect  very  little. 

M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  of  Cement  Blocks 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  building  a  chicken-house  with 
cement  blocks?  One  man  says  they  are 
damp  and  another  man  says  they  are  not 
frost-proof.  F.  c.  w. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  a.  frost¬ 
proof  building  is.  There  is  no  building 
material  that  I  know  of  upon  which 
frost  will  not  form  when  conditions  are 
right.  Frost  upon  a  poultry-house  wall 
is  simply  moisture  from  the  air  condensed 
and  frozen  upon  the  cold  surface.  It 
does  not  come  through  from  the  outside, 
and  it  will  form  upon  any  material  the 
temperature  of  which  goes  below  the 
freezing  point.  Concrete  permits  the  heat 
of  the  interior  to  become  dissipated 
through  the  walls  more  readily  than 
through  wood,  since  concrete  is  a  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  is  wood.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  colder  and  moisture  con¬ 
denses  upon  it  more  readily.  When  con¬ 
crete  is  used  for  walls,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  frost 
upon  the  interior  of  the  building  and  re¬ 
quire  more  effort  to  secure  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation.  Many  poultry-houses  are  built 
from  cement  blocks.  If  well  ventilated, 
they  seem  to  give  satisfaction  but  opin¬ 
ions  differ  in  this  as  in  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  poultry  keeping.  m.  b.  d. 


Dead0 Alive? 


everywhere.  Means 
better  results  and 
more  profit  to  you.  Try 
a  bag  and  see  the 
chicks  and  money  you 
save. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon.  Also  if  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
LOWEST  COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  informa-  * 
tion  about  the  old  reliable  yk 

filatcAfordte  J J3§S| 

BASKET'  Egg  Mash  %11!P 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  4854,  Waukegan,  III. 


Mr.  Poisltrymais 

Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
Quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical 

125  years  experience  in  preparing  feeds 

and  the  Blatchford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 

e”eS“gd1SSK'S,efiid“cy'  Md  used 


If  la  fc/t ford’s 
Chick  Mash 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  41854,  Waukegan,  III. 

Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  Q  Egg  Mash 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 

Address. _ _ _ _ _ 


□ 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

HTf  TO  Af’f’RFOITFn  ®ac}l  bird  is  passed  upon  bv  an  expert 
ynlU  tALLKLllI  1  ILL»  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


V  aneues 
Big  Type  Barron 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks 
culled  18.000  hens  to  produce 

Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S. 

Wh.  Leghorns.  She] _ _ _ _ ,r _ 

Buff,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Barred  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minore; 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rliode  Island  Reds  . 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Light  Brahmas  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $6.75;  50,  $12.50;  100,  $24.  Heavy  mixed,  $12.  Light,  $10  per  100. 

Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat’l  Bank.  LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  ROUTE  10  .  LANCASTER, 


culled  for 

egg  production 

and  standard  quality.  We 

:ood  chicks. 

Write 

for  catalog  or  order  from 

this  ad. 

.  A.—  25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

. $4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$41.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

59.00 

97.00 

• . 

OHIO 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 


vigor,  heavy  egg  production 
If  these  things  count — order 
Prices —  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75 

English  White  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 4.25 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  . .  4.25 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtous  .  4.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . ’ .  3.50 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25 

NEW  CHICK  IDEA  FREE.  Tells  in  detail  about  "Sturdy  B 
immediately  upon  request— write  for  it.  FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY, 


Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  stock  rigidly  selected  by  Judge  Weaver  for  health,. 


and  standard  qualifications. 
"Sturdy  Built”  chicks. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$61.75 

$118.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75 

118.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

71.25 

138.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

71.25 

138.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

150.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

150.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

56.00 

105.00 

6.00 

11  00 

32.00 

52.25 

100.00 

chicks. 

Rich 

with  poultry 

pointer?! 

Mailed 

Lock  Box  509,  LANCASTER,  OHIO. 


Every  thick  Buyer  Should  Know  About  Hoytville  Chicks 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  Stare  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our 
prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Goat  with  Worms;  Destroy¬ 
ing  Lice 

One  of  my  pure  Toggenburg  goats, 
three  years  old,  is  very  poor,  and  its 
head,  or  rather  nose,  seems  to  be  a  little 
thick.  She  eats  a  very  little.  I  feed  her 
a  little  whole  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal. 
Sometimes  she  does  not  eat  all  of  it,  and 
I  feed  her  light.  She  has  a  few  lice. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  this? 

New  York.  N.  D.  Y. 

Evidently  your  goat  is  infested  with 
worms,  which  accounts  for  her  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  would  rec 
ommend  the  Milestone  treatment  which  is 
as  follows :  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  finely 
powdered  Milestone  (sulphate  of  copper) 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Of  this 
solution  when  cold  give  to  an  adult  goat 
four  ounces.  If  the  goat  is  not  large  in 
size  for  the  breed,  three  ounces  of  the  so¬ 
lution  would  be  better ;  a  large  well- 
grown  animal,  however,  can  stand  the 
full  dose  of  four  ounces.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
peat  every  10  days  until  about  four  doses 
have  been  given.  Sometimes  it  is  very 
difficult  to  expel  worms  from  sheep  or 
goats.  Good  feeding  and  careful  nursing 
always  help.  Feed  plenty  of  sound  clean 
oats  and  bran,  together  with  the  best 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Warm  the  water 
in  very  cold  weather.  It  usually  takes 
some  little  time  to  make  a  complete  re¬ 
covery  ;  not  only  with  goats  but  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  farm  animals. 

For  lice  use  the  following  mixture: 
Sulphur,  insect  powder  and  sodium 
fluoride.  Mix  well  and  sprinkle  lightly 
along  the  backbone,  brushing  it  well  into 
the  hair.  Two  or  three  applications  will 
rid  the  animals  of  lice,  willet  rax  ball. 

New  York. 


Better-goverxmext  Advocate :  “Why 
are  our  highest  offices  filled  with  politi¬ 
cians?”  Voice  in  the  Audience:  “Hot 
air  rises.” — Life. 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure-bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Brri.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
Reds,  14c.  wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  15c. 
Heavy  assorted,  11c.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
500  chicks  15c.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  110  Butler,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS  MAIr^VJsUNE 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns  *3.00  *5.50  *10.00  *47.00  *  00 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  3  50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 
EOGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  JSS 

BARRED  HOCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900-  Certified  birds — 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  POUTER  Box  W  80MTS,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

LONG’S  GRADE  CHICKS 

58,  $10  and  SI  2  per  100  for  May  delivery.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed.  Live 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


DAQYPUIPIYQ  White  Leghorns,  12  c;  barred  Rocks,  1  4c; 
DAD  I  urlluAO  Mixed,  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Paj 


Offer  pairs  of  Pheasants  1  Muffs, $Pyles,  Hackles. 
Cuban  eggs,  25«  each.  ibvih  dietnich  berhharts,  Pfl. 


Thoroughbred  Mammoth  Bronze,  mated 
m  cITKCyS  with  Canadian  bred  toms — Eggs,  50c  ea. 

25,  $1  O.  WILLOWEMOC  FARMS,  Livingston  Manor,  N.Y. 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


Flock  averages  prove  Ream  Strain  Champions 
today,  just  ns  consistent  Official  Contest  Win¬ 
nings  hove  proved  it  ever  since  contests  began. 

"The  Story  of  the  300-Egg 
Hen”  Free,  gives  records 
of  flock  averages  and 
profit  by  customers. 

ACT  NOW  <  Send  today 
for  this  eatalog!,and  eiren- 
lar  showing  40%  to  60%  redue 
tions  on  hatching  eggs. 

Baby  Chicks,  S-weeks-ol<l 
pullets,  breeding  stock  Tor 
now  and  later  delivery. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  R-  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SNIFFER'S 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Barron  strain)  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks — of  size  and  production  14  per  100 

Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Males 

„  - — .  Jegg  sire, 

April  prices — Eggs,  $7.00  per  100,  $60.00  per  1000. 
WILLOWEMOC  FARMS  Livingston.Manor,  N.  Y. 


H 


ANSON  RAISED  STOCK  AND  EGGS.  Pedigreed. 
XIKOS.  >IeNEK>’E\,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


J 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  op  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen. 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $&r).00  per  hundred. 

End  of  21st  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  669  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  S94  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  921  eggs* 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — W  yandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  .chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 

—  SEASON 

1927  —  100  OR 

MORE 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I. 

Burred 

YVhite 

Leghorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

To  May  14  . 

.  .  .$22,00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

■Week  of  May  16 . 

. ..  20.00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  May  23  . 

.  ..  18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

W eek  of  May  30  . . . . 

.  ..  16,00 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  June  6  . 

. ..  14.00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  . . 

. ..  12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at  maturity, 
you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultr.vmen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All 
breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines, 
are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhoea  infection.  So  the  chicks  are  healthy 
and  husky,  will  earn  pood  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  BO  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  “Baby  Chick  Association 


- * - 

INdianheaD 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

AND 

PULLETS 

VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Buy  CHICKS  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Requirements 

l_Only  high  egg  produoers  will  certify. 

2 —  ODly  yearling  bens  and  older.  (No  pullets  allowed 
certification.) 

3—  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight,  both  male  and  female. 

4—  Eggs  for  ail  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least 
24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be  pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and 
other  valuable  information. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CO-OPERATIVE  POULTRY  CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary  Box  25  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


ize  White  Leghorn  Code  I'roauction  Class 
Champion  Mediterranean  , 

■k  State  Fair ,  Sept.  19V 6,  Bred  and  Otvned 
mestead  Poultry  Farm*,  Honeedale,  la. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Oen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  IOC  AND  UP.  Fin.  purebred  stoex.  well  bred  Boeee  with  records.  Order  directmday  or  write 

r - ^  *  -  -  $120.00 

130.00 
140.00 


for  catalog.  _  _  ,  , 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Anconas  .  •  ,  •  _•  ,  •„ 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wyandottes.  Black  Minorcas  .  .  •  •  • 

Buff  Minorcas,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpinfftons,  Hamburga 
Heavy  Assorted 

LiKhtjAearseytGlants;  $25.00  per  'lOO  ‘  S  end  io -Week 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 


Prices _ 

$7.50  $13.00  $62,50 

8.00  14.00  67.50 

8.50  15.00  72.50 

9.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

9.50  17. CO  82.50  160.00 

7.50  12.00  60.00  120.00 

5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

OLD  PULLETS  growing  fine.  Write  for  prices. 

BOX  123  TIRO,  OHIO 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Alar. 
27,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

What  Is  Cheap  Feed? 

The  cost  of  feed  forms  more  than  one- 
half  the  total  cost  of  producing  eggs  and 
poultry.  It  is  also  the  only  important 
cost  item  that  fluctuates  widely  and  that 
may  he  greatly  decreased  by  careful  man¬ 


agement. 

Eastern  poultrymen  are  particularly 
interested  in  keeping  down  feed  costs 
since  they  are  in  a  region  of  relatively 
high  feed  cost,  as  compared  with  their 
middle  western  competitors.  Fortunately 
they  are  also  in  a  better  position  for 
marketing  at  top  prices.  In  any  case 
profits  may  be  increased  greatly  by  low¬ 
ering  the  cost  of  feed. 

In  attempting  to  lower  this  feed  cost 
we  must  first  determine  our  present  costs 
so  that  we  have  a  basis  for  comparison. 
Cost  per  100  lbs.  gives  practically  no 
indication  of  real  feed  cost. 

During  the  late  war  every  poultryman 
had  difficulty  in  getting  good  feed.  The 
official  egg  laying  contests  had  the  same 
problem.  The  records  show  that  during 
this  period  of  low  quality  feed  the  hens 
in  egg  laying  contests  ate  many  pounds 
more  of  feed,  that  mortality  from  diges¬ 
tive  troubles  was  higher  and  that  egg 
production  on  the  whole  was  lower. 
Commercial  poultrymen  who  kept  ac¬ 
curate  records  note  the  same  facts.  In 
other  words  hens  fed  a  low  quality,  high 
fibre  feed  try  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
nutriment  by  eating  more  of  this  feed, 
if  it  is  not  too  unpalatable,  and  thereby 
they  put  a  greater  strain  on  the  whole 
digestive  system,  often  causing  illness  or 
death. 

The  hen  is  a  most  efficient  user  of 
high  grade  concentrated  feeds  but  she 
cannot  digest  fibre  and  loading  her  up 
with  low  grade,  high  fibre  feeds,  better 
suited  to  the  dairy  cow  or  other  rough- 
age  digesting  farm  animal,  is  always  a 
losing  proposition. 

Let  us,  therefore,  figure  our  feed  costs 
on  the  basis  of  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs, 
produced,  and  with  broilers,  on  the  feed 
cost  per  pound  of  broiler  marketed..  A 
ration  containing  the  necessary  vitamines, 
minerals,  enzymes  and  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat,  with  a  low  fibre  con¬ 
tent  and  composed  of  the  choicest,  tested 
feeds,  carefully  mixed,  is  not  cheap  in 
cost  per  100  lbs.  Such  a  ration,  how¬ 
ever,  when  figured  on  the  basis  of  results 
is  the  cheapest  ration  the  poultryman 


can  feed. 


C.  E.  Lee,  Head, 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 


*  *  * 

During  the  21st  week  of  the  Fifth  Far- 
mingdale  Contest,  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
4.776  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  68.2  percent. 
This  is  a  drop  of  2  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production,  but  is  8.7  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  1926  competition.  The  pullets 
have  laid  a  total  of  58,694  eggs  to  date, 
since  November  1,  1926.  This  is  3,028 
more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I.  Rods .  61 

II.  F.  Hendrickson,  White  Leghorns.  .  59 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I. 

Reds  .  £8 

Sunnvside  Pltry  Farm.  W.  Leghorns.  57 
II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y., 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .........  57 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley  . 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm 

Eugene  Delamarter  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm . 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . . . 

Fristegarth  Farm  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . . . 

Poultry  Dept.  Ontario  Agri.  Coll.  . .  oOl 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ellen  Dav  Ranken  .  555 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows  : 

Temperature 

Date 

Hi  ah  Low 

General  Conditions 

Mar.  21 

48 

17 

Rain 

Mar.  22 

50 

27 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar.  23 

45 

24 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar.  24 

36 

25 

Cloudy 

Mar.  25 

52 

32 

Clear 

Mar.  26 

56 

27 

Partly  cloudy ;  snow 

Mar.  27 

40 

29 

Cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White  at  $.34 ;  brown  at  $.32 ;  medium  at 
$.30. 


911 

851 

842 

830 

806 

804 


874 

807 

7S7 

755 


642 


The  difference  between  learning  to 
drive  a  motor  and  learning  to  play  golf 
is  that  when  you  learn  to  play  golf  you 
don’t  hit  anything. — London  Daily  Ex- 
i  press. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock — Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $82  per  100,  less  85o  each. 

K.  borman  -:-  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Eggs.  19tli  Year. 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  U..  84  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa, 


DUCKLINGS 


$ar»i  Eggs  #1  r>-ioo 

“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan., 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FA  KYI  Kox  89  SellerHville,  l’u. 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs  £*£££/*&& 

PINK  HUIIST  POULT  III  FA  KM  -  Port  Royal,  Pi. 


CHICKS 


S.C. White  Leghorns,  It. I. Reds, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 


from  free  range  flocks,  10c  and  up.  Circular  free. 

PENN’S  CHEEK  IIATCIIFRY  SEMNSliKOVE,  PA. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS- Winners  Madison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Fertility  guar.  Fl.ONA  HORN  IN  G,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED — !3.  C.  YV.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Pulleis.  Wyckofl'-Dan  Young  Hiood  Lines.  Circular 
free.  ADAM  SEA  It  UK  Y,  SnyUUc,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


|>  1  FIii/» Ire  wh'te  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Brown 
DaDy  UniCKS  Leghorns,  I  Oc  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 
Frej  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HUMMER'S  FAMOUS  CHICKS- White  Leghorns 
$15  per  100.  Prompt  delivery,  order  April  chicks 
at  once.  E.  It.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


free, 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  12c,  Reus  12c,  Heavy  Mixed 
10c.  LOO*  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
May  &  June  prices.  ll.YV.  AMEY,  CucoIiimium,  l’a. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

CedurhurHt  Pouiirj  Farm,  Box  \  ,  Kuliwuy,  N.  J. 


D  1  ^arred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

I>aUy  vfllCKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 
U.  C,  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Seafbrd,  Del  ware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 


n  A  DV  C  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  I2e  ea.,  from  my 

D/lD  1  LniLIvj  own  free  range  flock.  100#  livede- 
iivery  guaranteed.  >Vm,  F.  Uruhutn  AlcAIUterville,  Pa. 


Stfi  III  I  rrunDM  PUIPIfQ  from  breeders  direct 
.V.  If.  LLUnUtin  UfllUIVd  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisl  action  guaranteed. 

Ridgeway  Poultry  Farm,  ill.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Itox  II 


LONG’S  gV^.S'e  CHICKS 

S.  O.  YVhite  Leghorns.  $12.00;  S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds,  $14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  IIATC TIliRY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  lesghcornwsTnely 

Tailored- Wyckofl  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
YVe  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TRY  DR.  ROMIG’S  CHIX 

From  personally  selected  and  Inspected  stock 

S.  C.  Barred  and  w.  Rocks,  14c.  W.  Leghorns,  12c, 
Mixed,  11c,  Heavy  Mixed, 12c,  prepaid.  100%  live  arriv¬ 
al  and  satisfaction.  Order  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


May  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Legrhorna  $11  $52  50  $100 
Snelley’s  Brown  Learhorns  11  52  50  lOO 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  13  62.50  120 

K  I.  Reds  13  62.50  120 

Black  Minorcas  13  62.50  120 

Odds  and  Ends  $  42.50  BO 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


C  M  IP  C  T  breeders  on  our  farm. 

If  * ■  ■  w  ■*  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedrick  and 

Marcy ;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  WyckolTs. 
6,009  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  tliis  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  T. 


frtigh  Bred  QualitY  Chicks 


Pay  for  chicks  when  vou  get 
them.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock. 


WE 
SHIh 
C.O.D* 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

YVhite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  YVhite  YVyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  YVrite 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  0.  LFWIS,  So.  H,  Davisville,  Rhode  Island 


Everlays,ofn  Brown  Leghorns  ,c0^® 

Circular  free.  HUGH  E.  PATTERSON  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


rose  Rpown  I  pnhoriK  best  laying  strain 

COMB  Ml  WWW II  lacyiiui  IIS  FROST- PROOF  COMBS 

Baby  chicks.  $10  to  $80  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  Yl.  CHASE  Box  60  Wnliklli,  N.  Y. 


J 


ETRSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

■■■  THEGREATESTOF ALLFARM  FOWL  * 

Great  rangers,  require  little  care,  tiiat  lay  and 
pay.  Eggs  and  Chicks  from  trapped,  selected 
breeders.  Catalog  freeto  readers  of  this  paper. 

LONGVUE  FARM  Fayetteville,  N 


s 


WWYANnnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  11  I  Mil  UU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  0. 


WHITE  WYANfinTTP^  from  a  heavy  laying  strain. 

Ifni  I  L  VTIAliUUi  \  LO  rhicks.  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
Write  for  catalogue.  IIYHON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Pel. 


ft  HIGH  GRADE 

uHICKo 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  14e; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  16e; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
17c;  Assorted  ,11c.  Ord  e  r  d  i rect  or 
send  for  circular  and  prices,  (  has.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  a-nd  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing,  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 

ARVIS 

POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  BERLIN,  MD. 


BUY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  FOULTRYMAN 

And  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
that  will  lay  NEXT  FALL  EGGS  that  will 
grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 

ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 
UT11  ITY  25  so  100  500  looo 

chicks  $4  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

SPECIAL  25  50  100  500  looo 

MATINGS  $5  $9.50  $18  $87.50  $170 

Hatches  Every  Wednesday.  Full  Count.  Parcel 
Post  Paid.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Write  lor  Prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets. 


EIGENRAUCKI 
RED  BANK 


FARMS 

NEW  JERSEY 


r QUALITY  CHIX' 

Special  Prices  For 
May  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

White  Rocks, 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Brown  Leghorns, 

Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


S§k 


f 


Chicks  from  Record!  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  hasahigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
t  breeder  selected  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  bv  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedigreed  males  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  Duncan  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


t riTTANr  Valley  Chicks 


The  bitf  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  0.  0. 1). 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

8.  0.  White  and  Rrown  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  llorks  H*  L  Ueds  -  -  -  4  25  7.75  14.50 

White  Hocks.  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8  75  16.50 

Broiler  Ohieks  -  - .  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lot9  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

While  leghorns 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Batred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

3  00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Up 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White. 
Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 

10O%  delivery  lo  y our  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoll  Strain 

ai  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid.  l-2c  less  per  chick 
all  a  ” 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C,  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction  -  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


when  you  call  at  Farm. 

Per  100  Per  1000 
March  -  -  $16  $150 

April  -  -  15  140 

May  -  -  -  14  130 

June  -  -  12  110 

Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wye!;  off  &  Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  8)2  per  100 
Hied  to  Lay  Barred  Hocks  &  S.  0.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  ltocks<fc  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
600  or  more  60c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free, 
for  a  sal.  place  In  buy  front  write  Seidelfon  Forms.Wasftinqlonvtlle,  Pa. 


SMASHED  PRBCES! 

Order  May  Chicks  Now— Quality  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Leghorns  1  2e,  Reds  Hr,  Rock  site,  Wyandottes  loe, 
Mixed  Pure  Breeds  lie,  Real  buys— Order  now.  Circ.  free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  3,  Tollord,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn ;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
,  year  production.  Chicksthatwill  nlease.  Circular. 

rank.  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N  Y. 


More  of  Those  Big  Leghorns 

Noting  that  you  have  had  some  dis¬ 
cussion  in  your  paper  of  late  about  the 
size  of  Leghorns,  I  have  a  contribution 
to  offer  on  that  subject.  This  morning 
when  I  went  down  to  my  neighbor’s  to 
purchase  some  White  Leghorn  eggs  to 
put  into  the  incubator,  we  took  some  time 
to  talk  poultry,  as  poultrymen  are  bound 
to  do.  As  no  doubt  you  know,  poultry- 
men,  the  genuine  kind,  have  a  tendency 
to  talk  their  breed  up  big.  The  uniniti¬ 
ated  listen  eagerly  to  all  they  have  to 
say ;  but  when  they  meet  another  of  their 
kind,  they  are  apt  to  wear  each  other 
out,  each  trying  to  see  who  can  tell  the 
biggest  yarn.  Now  my  neighbor  claims 
of  his  Leghorns  that  they  are  unusually 
big  hens,  unusually  big  layers,  and  that 
their  eggs  are  unusually  large.  He  said : 

“Last  Fall  one  of  my  customers  who 
had  raised  some  pullets  from  eggs  he 
got  from  me  dressed  one  of  them,  and  all 
drawn  and  head  removed  it  weighed  5% 
lbs.  He  told  his  father  about  it,  and  the 
father  refused  to  believe  it.  He  weighed 
her  himself  and  wouldn't  believe  it  then. 

“I  caught  a  two-year-old  hen  from  one 
of  my  breeding  pens  the  other  day  and 
what  do  you  think  she  weighed?” 

“If  she  weighed  five  pounds  she  did  re¬ 
markably  well,”  I  answered. 

lie  laughed  at  that  and  didn’t  have 
much  more  to  say  about  that  particular 
hen.  “Somebody  wrote  in  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  while  ago,”  he  explained,  “and 
said  he  had  a  Leghorn  hen  that  weighed 
7  lbs.  He  was  discredited  by  the  readers. 
There  is  no  use  in  telling  people  bigger 
stories  than  they  will  believe.” 

“But  how  about  this  hen  of  yours?”  I 
asked.  “What  did  she  weigh?” 

“You’ll  want  me  to  produce  a  hundred 
witnesses  to  prove  it  when  I  tell  you,  but 
she  weighed  just  8  lbs.” 

“A  hundred  !”  I  answered.  “I’ll  want 
two  hundred.” 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  took  me  out 
to  the  henhouse.  “Maybe  I  can  pick  her 
up  again,”  he  said.  He  looked  the  flock 
over  and  finally  singled  out  one.  “I  think 
that  is  she,”  he  remarked.  “I’m  not 
sure.” 

To  me  that  particular  hen  did  not  look 
any  larger  than  others  in  the  pen.  But 
he  caught  her,  tied  her  legs  and  weighed 
her  on  a  hand  scale.  She  weighed  7  lbs. 
14  ozs. 

“Your  scales  are  probably  at  fault,”  I 
said.  “Have  you  got  another  you  can 
check  up  by?” 

“I  have  sealed  platform  scales,”  he 
said,  and  led  me  to  that  weighing  device. 
He  showed  me  that  it  just  balanced,  and 
had  me  lay  the  hen  on  the  platform  and 
do  the  weighing  myself.  She  weighed 
just  an  even  8  lbs. 

“I  am  going  to  write  in  and  tell  The 
R.  N.-Y".  about  her,”  I  said.  “I  am  not 
afraid  to  have  my  statement  investi¬ 
gated.” 

“And  I’ll  mark  her  with  this  red 
string,”  he  said. 

So  if  anybody  doubts  the  truth  of  my 
story,  let  him  come  and  investigate  for 
himself.  This  flock  is  of  the  true  Leghorn 
type,  and  I  myself  am  acquainted  with 
the  source  from  which  it  originated.  The 
owner  has  made  a  practice  for  years  of 
culling  for  the  biggest  birds,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  layers  of  the  biggest 
eggs.  I  weighed  a  few  dozens  of  the  eggs 
I  got  from  him  for  hatching,  when  I  got 
home;  and  every  dozen,  taken  just  as 
they  came,  weighed  better  than  2S  ounces. 

This  tale  is  told  not  to  give  this  poul- 
tryman  free  advertising,  for  lie  needs 
none ;  he  has  more  call  for  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  than  he  can  supply.  It  is 
told  to  show  how  big  some  Leghorns  are, 
and  to  help  discredit  the  claim  that  Leg¬ 
horns  are  valueless  as  meat  birds. 

Rhode  Island.  david  l.  stillman. 


A  Prize-winning*  Leghorn 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  this  week 
shows  a  thorough  “business  hen,”  the  first 
prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullet  in  the 
production  class,  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  September,  1926. 

This  is  one  of  the  flock  bred  and  owned 
by  Homestead  Poultry  Farms,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Give  Them  a  Fair  Chance — 

They’ll  Five!  They’ll  Thrive!  If  You  Feed  Them 

Quaker 

FUL’fl'PEP 

JL  CHICK  STARTER  Jr 

They’re  so  tiny  and  tender,  these  baby  chicks,  that 
even  the  strongest  certainly  deserve  the  very  best  you 
can  do  for  them. 

Feed  this  marvelous  ration — Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
— into  those  fluffy  little  birds  and  you  give  them  a  strong 
hold  on  life.  For  it  contains  both  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Cod 
Liver  Meal. The  oil  minimizes  such  troubles  as  soft  bones, 
leg  weakness,  toe-picking,  and  similar  ailments.  The 
meal  assists  good  digestion,  so  the  oatmeal,  proteins, 
minerals,  and  other  ingredients  “go  right  to  the  spot.” 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  “just  fits”  the  baby  chicks.  It 
is  finely  ground.  Its  base  is  good,  nourishing  oatmeal.  It 
is  easy  to  use — you  can  feed  many  more  chicks  with  no 
more  labor.  And  it’s  economical  because  it  is  more  efficient. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer  who  is  ready  to  provide 
you  with  a  supply  of  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  He  has 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  F eed,  too.  Send  today  for  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book  and  put  your  birds,  young  and  old,  on 
the  method  that  insures  maximum  profit. 


Feed  FuLCLPep  Growing  Mash 

when  they’re  6  weeks  old 

Ful-O-Pcp  Growing  Mash  contains  Cod  Liver 
Meal,  thoroughly  blended  with  a  complete 
mixture  of  just  the  things  it  takes  to  build 
big  frames,  firm  flesh,  and  healthy  organs 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 

Dairy 

Rations 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Qualcer 

Sugared 

Schumacher 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


The  Quaker  Qafs  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


IT’S  FREE! 

The  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book  is  sent  free  and  post¬ 
paid  if  you  -will  fill  in  this  coupon.  Contains  the 
very  latest  information  on  practical  methods  for 
poultry  profit.  Send  the  Coupon — right  now 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  49,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  1 
Book. 

Name . . . . . . . . | 

Address . . . . . . . . | 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS! 


650 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  16,  1927 


26 

60 

100 

93.50 

$6.50 

$12 

4.00 

7.50 

1  4 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

3.00 

6.50 

10 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  _ 

y2c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100# 
live  arrival  guar.  Farcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Alice,  Prop.  McAllstervIHe,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  R.  25  50_  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.15  $7.2o  $14.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  8.25  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _*•*?  10.00 

AVe  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100#  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
i.  W.  Amlg  &  Soil,  Props.  Star  Itonte  Richfield,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  MAY  CHICKS 

Hatches  May  10,17,  24,  31 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
—.$130  per  1000.  Circular.  10*  books  orderc 

LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS 


Our 

llth 

Year 


viv*.  #10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 

Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERr.  Bu  ED,  Miller. town,  Pa 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 

9y2o  up.  Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 

QU  AUTY  BABY  CHICKS 

and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  active,  husky,  pure  bred 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year 
around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Custom  hatching.  Bend  for  price  list  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY.  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100#  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  •  43.50  40.50  $12.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  3.00  5.50  10.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM _ Cocolamue,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  500 

Wh.  Leghorn® . .....$8.50  $6.50  $57.50 

Barred  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R  I  Redr  . ” . . *.*. .*  T.50  14-00 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47^50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa* 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Hocks  -  -  -  -  #14  per  1O0 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  12  per  100 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  10  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  IOOOlots.  100#  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases, 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  .McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

ULSH’S 

X  CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  O .  A, 


“Martin’s  Strain”  White  Wy¬ 
andotte,  16®;Speoial  Matings, 
20c:  Ulsh’s  Superior  White 
Rock,  15®:  Heavy  Mixed,  12®. 
Discount  on  600-1000  lots. 
100#  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Boer  Springs,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  BaBr”,dSf.k> 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 

KOSTEK  POULTKY  FARM,  Laurel,  l>el 

S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledgerand  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa. 

n  A  DV  Mixed . $10  per  100 

DAD  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14  per  100 

\_.lUV^ISJD  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAllstervIHe,  Pa, 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

8.  O.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  1  4c  each 

8.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1 4c  each 

Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  1  2c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

English  Wh.  Leghorns  $11.00  per  100 
Common  Wh.  Leghorns  10.00  ” 

R.  I.  Reds  18.00  " 

Barred  Rocks  12.50  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  10.00  ” 

Light  Mixed  9.00  ’’ 

-  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


chicks 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.00 

5.50 

1000 

CHICKS:  Rock's’.’.'.' 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAllstervIHe,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  THAT  PLEASE— the  best  laying  strains 

May  Delivery  100  600  up 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  $11.00  $10.00 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  13.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -----  11.00  10.00 

Light  Mixed  -----  8.00  .... 

Ten  week  Pullets,  $90  per  hundred 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  free. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AN1>  HATtlllEltY  Port  Trevorton, Pa. 

*"k|J  IV  S.c.w.  LEOHORNS.  from  our  own  pure- 
\jt  T|  |  /V  bred  flock  on  free  range.  100  Chicks, 
SI  2  OO  —  500,  S57.S0  —  1000,  SI  1  0.  Delivered  free. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  farm,  stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brook- 
side  chicks  you  get  the  advantage  of  seven¬ 
teen  years’  hatching  experience.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write 
us  before  ordering. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks  old,  $1.80;  Also  4  to  5 
weeks  old  Leghorn  Chicks,  85e  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

50  100  500  1000 

47.00  413  462.50  4120 
8.00  15  72.60  140 

8.50  16  . 

8.50  16  . 

7.00  13  62.50  120 
Pullets,  $1.00  each 


S.C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  . 

W.  Wyandottes 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  _ _  _ . 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100#  live  deliv 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  beforc'shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow.  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 

NewPOULTRYCATALOGFREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgate,  O. 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
— free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100%  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  cnicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. . .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  6.00  10.50  20  95.00  ... 

Assorted  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.00  90 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


PRICES  FOR  MAY 


25 

50 

lOO 

$3  00 

$5.50 

$10 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

4.00 

7,50 

14 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

500  lOOO 

547  50  $  90 
57.50  110 

57.50  110 

65  00 

38.00  32  75 


Quantity 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C  R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Assorted  Chicks  -  •  —  —  -  - 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
Jifor  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;oPc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


Chicks 


25 

SO 

lOO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6  50 

$12 

S.C.  Reds  &  B. Rocks  4-00 

7  50 

14 

Heavv  Mixed 

3  50 

6.50 

12 

Light  Mixed 

300 

5.50 

10 

Free  range  flocks.  100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  I.AUVKU  Box  10  MoALISTKItVILLE,  I'A. 

Kline’s  brockd  Chicks 

Bred  from  America's  greatest  lay  ingstrain 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularaudlowpviee before youbuy.  Member I.B.  C.A. 
S.  W  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Mitltllecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’BARRED  ROCKChicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgelown,  Del. 

Faymga  stradn  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Weuthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ^!hiok®,*!20— ?00Hatchinge?gs’.  1®c; 


CALLEN  BROS. 


om  heavy-laying  matured  stock* 
-  -  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns  *12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  14.00  per  100 

White  Rocks  15.00  per  100 

;t00#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  s.eoocted 

AltTHUR  J.  BAY  Auburn,  N.  Y.  It.  1».  8 

Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-ih.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  March  27,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

A  new  high  mark  for  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Sixteenth  Storrs  Laying  Con¬ 
test  was  made  during  the  twenty-first 
week,  when  the  competing  birds  laid  at 
a  61.8  percent  rate.  The  score  for  the 
week  was  6,058  eggs,  a  gain  of  195  eggs 
over  the  lay  for  the  preceding  seven-day 
period.  Compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  a  year  ago,  the  figure  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  of  527  eggs.  The  total  lay 
for  the  entire  1,400  birds  was  93,719  eggs 
up  to  last  Sunday  night.  This  is  an 
average  of  67  eggs  per  bird,  or  seven  eggs 
ahead  of  the  mark  attained  a  year  ago  at 
this  time. 

Harold  G.  Colt’s  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  Connecticut,  wThich  headed  the 
honor  roll  last  week  with  a  production  of 
64  eggs,  is  the  ranking  pen  again  this 
week.  A  total  of  63  eggs  were  laid  by 
these  10  Red  pullets,  one  egg  less  than 
their  production  of  a  week  ago.  Two 
pens  were  tied  for  second  place,  each  with 
a  score  of  61  eggs.  They  are  the  Reds 
entered  by  L.  T.  Whitney  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  Leghorns  owned  by  May- 
hill  Poultry  Farm  from  Indiana.  The 
Hollywood  Farm  Leghorns  from  Wash¬ 
ington  finished  third  for  the  week,  with 
a  production  of  60  eggs.  A  pen  of  Reds 
entered  by  the  Hayes  Hennery  from 
New  Hampshire  finished  fourth  for  the 
week  with  a  score  of  59  eggs. 

The  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  Leg¬ 
horns  are  climbing  up  on  the  birds  of  the 
same  breed  entered  by  George  B.  Ferris 
of  Michigan,  at  present  ranking  pen  in 
the  contest.  Ferris’s  team  had  a  score 
of  1,0S3  eggs  up  to  last  Sunday  night, 
and  the  Hollywood  entry  was  trailing  by 
only  10  eggs.  The  latter  pen  outlaid 
Ferris  60  to  54  during  the  twenty-first 
week,  which  means  the  Michigan  birds 
must  extend  themselves  to  maintain  their 
leading  position.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  pen  of 
■White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts  passed 
the  Kerr  Chickeries’  Leghorns  during  the 
past  week  to  take  third  place  among  all 
pens  in  the  competition.  There  was  but 
one  other  change  among  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  and  that  took  place  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  division.  L.  T.  Whitney's 
pen  from  New  Hampshire  went  up  into 
fourth  position,  displacing  the  entry  of 
George  B.  Treadwell  from  Massachusetts. 

The  use  of  artificial  lights  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  use 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  The  “night 
lunch”  system  is  used  on  the  Storrs  Con¬ 
test,  with  lights  on  from  9  to  10  o’clock 
at  night.  The  plan  followed  in  cutting 
down  on  lights  has  been  to  feed  earlier  in 
the  evening,  gradually  cutting  down  the 
one-hour  period,  and  at  the  same  time 
feeding  later  in  the  afternoon.  Also,  the 
usual  practice  of  giving  the  heaviest  grain 
feeding  of  the  day  under  lights  has  been 
gradually  changed  to  make  that  heavy 
feeding  come  in  the  afternoon,  following 
this  practice,  it  has  been  possible  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  lights  without  an  ac¬ 
companying  drop  in  egg  production. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Maine  . 991 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Connecticut .  864 

Ontario  Agricultural  College .  798 


White  and  Buff  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt  (White  Rocks),  Mass.  .  .1,062 
S.  Bradford  Allyn  (W.Rocks),  Mass.  869 

White  Wyandottes 


The  Locusts,  Connecticut  . 991 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Coun.  .  .  909 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Connnecticut . 925 

Hall  Brothers,  Connecticut .  894 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Connecticut .  875 

L.  T.  Whitney,  New  Hampshire - 828 

White  Leghorns 

George  B.  Ferris,  Michigan  . . 1,083 


Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Washington.  1073 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey.  1060 

Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y -  1032 

Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Indiana  . . .  995 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

On  page  505  the  old  story  of  poisoning 
hawks  and  animals  by  feeding  chicken 
nux  vomica  is  discussed  again.  I  wrote 
you  several  years  ago  that  I  was  sure  it 
would  work,  as  I  had  tried  it  to  my  satis¬ 
faction.  Since  Christmas  I  hatched  about 
30  chicks,  and  I  began  to  miss  a  chick 
every  few  days.  Finally  I  got  some 
powdered  nux  vomica.  I  was  feeding  my 
little  chicks  oatmeal,  and  with  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  oatmeal  I  mixed  oroughly  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  nux  vomica. 
I  fed  this  at  night  on  alternate  days  for 
four  feeds,  and  was  missing  chickens.  My 
chicks  run  on  open  range  during  the  day. 
My  neighbor  just  across  the  street  had 
two  cats  die  and  a  third  cat  has  been  on 
the  sick  list  and  I  think  will  soon  depart, 
but  I  quit  losing  chicks.  It  is  a  safe, 
simple  remedy.  Just  tell  the  doubting 
Thomases  to  try  it  no  matter  how,  nor 
why  it  does  it — it  does  it  and  that  is 
enough.  s.  h.  gaits  kill. 

Florida* 


14  Pays  to 

SSf  Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poukrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  andstandard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Writ*  for  Circular  “JR”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Ass'n 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— REDS — ROCKS 
“Once  You  Try  Them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them” 
Wo  are  offerinflr  cnicks  of  the  very  highest  quality  for  March 
and  April  Deliveries  at  the  following  prices  : 

lOO  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $15.00  $72.50  $140 

Barred  Rocks .  16.00  77.50  160 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  77.50  160 

Postage  prepaid  and  safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  Ad  or  send  for  Circular. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton.  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314 EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From'  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  it.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  lias  brought  the 
ltKDBIKD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as>  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrenlham,  Mass. 


USHER'S 

Reds 

W9f|  ^  p  Poultrymen  buy 
W I W  Em  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They've  been  bred  for 
fhote  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years’  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

Six  weeks  old  chicks  and  12  weeks  old  pullets. 
Write  for  prices. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mas*. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 

Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

8  fo  1  2  wooks  old  Pullots  lor  May  and  June  dollvery. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


SA  n  I  nenc  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
lUaflila  E1LUO  bred,  hatched  BABV  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Writeat  once  tor  May  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


Sgt  U  r  Tk  Hutching  Eggs.  80#  GUAK. 

•  m.  *-«  mJ  Member  N.Y.  State  Poultry  Cert. 
Ass’n.  Write  for  circular.  F.T.  BOWMAN  Stanfordvllle,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns  and  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  headed0bynHmi£ 

wood  250  to  272  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks  $20-100.  Reas 
headed  bv  Daniels  227  to  277  egg  pedigreed  males,  chicks 
$25-100.  ’  ItEH-W-FAHM  -  Wolcott,  Ji.  Y. 


HOFF’S  "VITALITY” 

S.C. White  Leghorns  (Tancreds),  Barred  Rocks  6  R.  I.  Reds 
They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalog.  D.  L.  Cert,  of  Indt. 
accepted  in  part  payment.  •  Established  1888. 

D.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sttu,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


R.I.  liEIlo  from  our  flock  of  farm  raised.  state 
I  mrif\  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
$20  per  100.  FISHER'S  l’OULTKY  PA  KM  Plalnvlll®,  Nan. 


DADDirn  Dnr>V  empire  Purebred  $14.00—100. 
DfUlnLU  nUwlV  Lnlliivo  Satisfaction  Guarant'd. 
C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  No.  1  McClure,  1‘a. 


BARRED 


ROCKS  1  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25 ;  100-$6  j  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


SENDHO  HOHEH'SftCHiaB 

J  list  mail  vour  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy fcred- 
lo-lay  flocks:  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  13c;  Eng.Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  14c;  Trapnested  Wh. Leghorns  I5c;  Bd,  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
It.  I.  Beds,  Anconas  14c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  lGc;  Blk.  Minorcas  16c;  Mixed  10c;  all  hcavioa  IZc. 
Orders  for  60  chicks  lc  more,  25  chicks  2c  more. 

Sliver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGEfTYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  quality 
Chicks  from  thorobred  mating,  any  week 
after  February  21st.  100,  $16;  500,  $77; 
1000,  $150.  Ten  per  cent  books  your  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


651 


|  Where  will  you  buy  your 


l  . 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no 
better  than  the  parent  stock 
from  which  it  is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy 
.right  now.  Don’t  he  satisfied  with 
'anything  less  than 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  he  a  really  successful 
poultry  man. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large 
birds  lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands 
Of  pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If 
you  can’t,  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our 
»0-page;catalog  that  describes  our  plant 
and  methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  de¬ 
pendable  stock  this  year  tha't  will 
live  and  grow,  such  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 


LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS? 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


.  Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
,,  home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
'  1'OUI.TRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
E.  C.  YOUNG  CO- 
16  Depot  St.  Randolph.  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUfl  for  Hen  eu\d  Chicks 


rSWEET  BEEF  SCRAP' 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
PRICE  NOT  TOO  HIGH 

Highest  quality,  sterilized— all  disease 
germs  are  killed — it  cannot  cause  ptomaine 
poisoning  or  other  disorders.  It  is  the 
straight  goods,  made  in  a  Government 
Inspected  Abattoir.  Descriptive  iolder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months’  Trial  f  As» 

50  cents  a  Year  A.VV 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1  ,  Mount  M orris, UL 


200,000— CHICKS— 1 927 

ONE  MATING  ONLY.  THE  BEST. 


BEST  BREEDS.  EOAWEST-FRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

100 

600 

1000 

“Young  and  Barron  strain’' 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  strain” 

14 

67.50 

130 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen’s  strain’ 

15 

75.00 

Broilers  assorted 

12 

55.00 

105 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order 
direct.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CiF™ter  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R,ST.'I!;?’iSA- 


c^iomCL«d<s 

Highquality.farm  bred S.C. White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  hatched  in  ourelec* 
trie  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list. 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
■— ■BtETHniUM 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sin- 

prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  206  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 26  years- 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
D0TTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MIN0RCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  .weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  It.  Y. 


W.  Leghorns 
B.  Rocks  «fc  Rede 
Broilers  or  Mixed 


25  50  100 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

4  00  7.50  14.00 

3  00  5  50  10  00 


Speciul  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Ultra  Violet  Rays — Effect 
Upon  Egg  Production 
and  Breeding 

Part  II 

The  hatchability  of  the  eggs  from  pen 
four,  where  the  male  bird  only  was  irra¬ 
diated,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  im¬ 
proved,  especially  during  the  month  of 
May,  when  a  fertility  of  89  percent  and 
hatchability  of  70  percent  is  reported,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  on  April  15 
irradiation  was  started  on  the  hens  in 
this  pen  and  continued  to  the  conclusion 
of.  the  test.  Considering  the  fact  that 
this  pen  showed  6  percent  better  hatcha¬ 
bility  during  May  than  any  other  pen  did 
during  that  month,  or  any  other  month,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  surmise  that  the  hatch- 
ability  of  the  eggs  from  all  the  other 
pens  would  have  been  improved  if  the 
male  bird  in  those  pens  had  also  received 
irradiation. 

Coming  down  to  the  scientific  reason 
for  the  better  hatchability  of  the  eggs 
from  birds  receiving  the  ultra-violet  ray 
treatment,  it  seems  rlmost  impossible  to 
explain  how  and  why  this  artificial  sun¬ 
light  can  produce  such  wonderful  results. 
We  only  know  that  it  produces  a  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  blood,  increasing  the 
calcium  and  phosphorus  content  to  a 
marked  degree.  This  fact  led  to  further 
investigation  of  the  eggs  laid  by  irradi¬ 
ated  hens,  and  accordingly  the  egg  yolk 
from  the  irradiated  groups  was  fed  to  rats 
in  comparison  with  egg  yolks  produced  by 
the  non-irradiated  hens,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  from  the  irra¬ 
diated  group  of  hens  were  much  superior 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rickets 
than  yolks  from  the  non-irradiated  group. 
In  other  words,  the  report  shows  that  the 
yolks  from  the  irradiated  hens  wrere  about 
10  times  as  efficient  in  the  calcifying 
process  as  those  from  the  non-irradiated 
group.  While  the  above  investigation 
goes  to  show  the  difference  in  eggs  caused 
by  the  ultra-violet  light  on  the  hens 
which  produce  the  eggs,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  question  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
light  when  applied  directly  to  the  eggs 
from  each  group  were  incubated  after 
being  exposed  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  40  minutes. 
Also  unexposed  groups  of  eggs  wrere  incu¬ 
bated  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  found 
that  direct  exposure  to  the  rays  produced 
no  effect  on  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs, 
nor  had  it  killed  the  living  embryo. 

Continuing  further  along  this  line  of 
investigation,  the  developing  embryo  from 
the  eggs  of  irradiated  hens  was  analyzed 
and  found  to  contain,  after  21  days  of 
incubation,  nearly  twice  as  much  lime 
as  the  embryo  from  non-irradiated  hens’ 
eggs  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
low  hatchability  on  the  rachitic  ration  is 
probably  related  to  the  low  power  of  the 
developing  embryo  to  transfer  lime  from 
the  eggshell  during  the  process  of  incu¬ 
bation. 

It  was  found  that  the  eggshells  from 
the  irradiated  group  of  hens  Avere  consid¬ 
erably  heavier  and  contained  much  more 
lime  than  the  shells  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
non-irradiated  groups,  so  it  is  possible 
that  the  lack  of  lime  in  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  non-irradiated  group  may 
have  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
failure  of  the  eggs  to  hatch  strong  chicks. 

AVhile  we  realize  that  this  experiment 
with  ultra-violet  rays  does  not  furnish 
conclusive  proof  on  many  of  the  import¬ 
ant  points  under  investigation,  Ave  must 
admit  that  the  data  collected  are  very 
interesting  and  valuable  in  directing 
thought  for  others  to  follow  along  this 
line.  Looking  at  the  results  obtained 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  however, 
we  should  compare  the  effect  of  the  rays 
applied  to  poultry  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions  during  the  Winter  months  with 
the  results  obtained  under  similar  favor¬ 
able  conditions  Avitliout  the  rays  rather 
than  Avith  those  kept  under  such  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  unfavorable  conditions  as  must 
have  existed  in  the  closed  garret  of  the 
poultry  building  at  Madison  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  much  better  re¬ 
sults  wmuld  have  been  secured  by  the 
non-irradiated  group  if  the  Avindows  could 
have  been  opened  when  the  Aveather 
would  permit. 

So  it  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  we 
should  look  forward  to  results  obtained 
from  irradiated  flocks  kept  under  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  conditions  and  compare  those 
results  with  the  egg  production,  fertility, 
and  hatchability  of  the  eggs  from  hens 
kept  under  similar  conditions  and  cared 
for  in  a  modern  scientific  manner. 

Recent  experiments  also  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  ultra-violet  rays  may  be  made 
available  in  other  ways  than  through 
feeding  cod  liver  oil  or  taking  a  sun 
bath  artificially  or  naturally.  Scientists 
have  subsequently  discovered  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
could  be  acquired  by  animals  through  the 
feed  they  eat  other  than  cod  liver  oil, 
provided  that  food  had  been  exposed  to 
either  natural  or  artificial  sunlight.  In 
fact  the  scientists  are  finding  out  why 
sunkist  oranges  and  sunmaid  raisins 
have  become  almost  universally  used,  and 
the  same  principle  is  now  applied  to  milk 
produced  by  coavs  during  the  Summer 
when  they  are  running  in  sunny  pas-, 
tures  and  eating  fresh  green  grass.  Such  ; 
milk  is  much  better  than  that  Avhich  is  | 


You  Can 

Chicks  with  Jkc£~ 

traced  to 

Many  pnuUty  ailment*  «n  ^  ^  weeks 

digestive  troubles  dun.  f  vitauy  important 

of  the ^hick's  ^so  ^  baby  chicks 

that  anting  *  feed  and  care. 
receive  the  very  u  .g  ^ 

And  you  can’twkSutner.nNothingyoucan 
goodasLarro  Chic  such  iow  mortality 

buy  or  mix  will  gw  Y  healthy  youngsters, 
or  develop  suchhusky.h  J  ^  things 
You  may  be  able ;  to  Chick  Starter, 

that  are  contained  anyone  to  blend 

but -it  is  not  4h  the  same 

and  mix  those  g  -ble  with  the  special 
uniformity  as  is  Poss  mips.  And  it 

equipment  of  thf.^ buqt  into  Larro  Chick 
is  the  extra  <P*alty  QJ,  results  for  you. 
Starter  that  me  starting  mash 

Only  one  or  ^  chick  through 

are  required  to  te®Q  ,  But  this  small 
the  critical  fost  six  yeeks.Ae  deteimini ng 

amount  of  mash  y  ycar's  work, 

factor  of  the  extra  mortality 

Don’t  risk  the  expen  A  follows  the  use 

and  disappomtmenvw  Chick  starter, 

of  inferior  feeds.  Ge  ds  Gf  times 

a  feed  that  has  proved  *ousa  ks 

that  it  will  raise  more  and  bett 

T^TMaUNG  COMPANY 

THE  L ARROW mkhiqan 


arr9 


"Feeds  That  N ever  Vary’ 


Send) 

helpful  Free  Bulletin  on 
“ Raising  Chicks  With 
Brooder”.  Ask  for 

No.  9-5. 


Look  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue  bull’s-eye  sack. 
It’s  your  assurance  that 
you  are  getting  the  best 
feed  made  and  one 
that  is  always  uniform. 
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<Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Get  Chix  From  Stock 
Raised  in  Northern 
New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds 
thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-pro¬ 
ducing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12V2C. 
each  and  up. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux, 
Indian  Runner  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses ,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mush  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies  of  all 
Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER! 

EVERY  MONDAY  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Thousands  of  strong,  husky  little  fellows  for  delivery  twice  a  week.  Why 

not  get  an  early  Start  with  the  most  dependable  crop  the  farmer  can  raise . 

OUR  PLANT  IS  LOCATED 

Between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  just  off  Million  Dollar  Highway  on  Youngstown- 

Olcott  Road.  Come  and  See  Us. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RAN  SOM  V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


HA  TCHES 


produced  on  dry  feed  while  the  cows  are 
confined  in  the  barn. 

And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  scientists 
have  discovered  the  particular  material 
in  the  food  which  is  capable  of  absorbing 
the  ultra-violet  light  and  transferring  it 
to  the  animal  or  bird  which  eats  the 
feed.  Salt  and  sugar  are  two  foods,  how¬ 
ever,  which  resist  the  health-giving  quali¬ 
ties  of  radiation  because  they  contain  no 
cholesterol,  the  activated  ingredient  in 
animal  foods,  or  phytosterol,  the  activated 
ingredient  in  vegetable  foods,  "when  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunlight.  Although  such  tech¬ 
nical  terms  are  not  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  importance  of  these  discoveries, 
which  have  such  far-reaching  possibilities 
to  aid  the  farmer  and  poultryman,  are  so 
great  that  we  should  welcome  all  the  in¬ 
formation  available  under  whatever 
names  the  investigators  see  fit  to  apply. 
The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we 
can  buy  irradiated  feed  from  the  mills 
for  our  animals  and  poultry  and  irradi¬ 
ated  food  from  the  grocery  for  ourselves. 

C.  S.  GKEENE. 


April  16,  1927 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  to  10  weeks’  old  for  April  delivery  at 

$1.00  each. 


CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES 


Heres  a  real  value— Illinois  Accredited  Chicks— every  breeder  approved  by 
State  Inspectors.  Our  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

Postraid  Prices  Oil —  50  100  oOO  509 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $37.50  $60-00 

Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Beds  . . . §00  15.00  4o.50  70.00 

Whit* WyandoUes’  BU<T .??:*.  9.00  17.00  «.50  80  00 

Light6  Brahmas  ’ ?. .  .  I ! ! !  i ! ! ! !  *.  lO'.OO  llioo  55.50 

Assorted  chicks.  $12  for  100;  all  heavies.  $14.  100%  live 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list, 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69 


85.00 

90.00 


official 

1000 

$115.00 

135.00 

145.00 

155.00 

165.00 

175.00 

Bef: 


live  arrival  guaranteed. 

GIBSON  CITY.  ILL 


PEERLESSCHICK HATCHERY 

^  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big  strong,  pure-bred  Chicles  from  Flocks  that j  have .been  carefully  bred  and 


Raising  Turkeys 

What  should  I  feed  my  turkeys  to  get 
best  results  and  prevent  the  deadly  black¬ 
head  which  as  yet  has  never  appeared. 

I  would  like  to  raise  turkeys  on  a  large 
scale.  What  sort  of  ^  house  do  they  need, 
and  do  they  need  a  brooder  house?  t’ould 
I  hatch  turkeys  in  an  incubator?  What 
feed  do  I  have  to  give  them  when  young, 
and  when  change  to  a  different  ration, 
and  what  proportion  to  give  them?  J.  K. 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 

Turkeys  may  be  successfully  hatched 
in  incubators,  though  the  greater  part  of 
those  raised  are  hatched  and  reared  with 
hen  or  turkey  mothers.  If  artificially 
hatched  and  raised,  brooders  will,  of 
course,  be  needed,  but  if  kept  with  their 
natural  mothers,  small  protected  coops 
and  runs  that  can  be  moved  from  time 
to  time  to  clean  ground  should  be  used. 
After  they  are  old  enough  to  run  safely 
with  their  mothers,  poults  are  usually 
given  their  freedom  through  the  day  with 
the  old  turkeys  but  should  be  looked  after 
at  night.  Young  turkeys  are  fed  upon 
practically  the  same  grains  and  other 
feeds  given  chicks,  though  each  turkey 
raiser  usually  has  some  special  food  or 
method  which  he  thinks  best.  I  know 
of  no  food  or  method  of  feeding  which 
will  prevent  blackhead.  The  early  and 
continuous  use  of  sour  milk  is  believed 
to  be  as  efficacious  as  anything  in  pre¬ 
venting  this  disease,  but  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  wholly  effective.  I  do  not  know 
that  cod  liver  oil  has  been  tried  out  with 
poults  as  it  has  with  chicks,  but  should 
consider  it  worth  trying  with  a  view  to 
so  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  poults  as  to 
make  them  more  resistant  to  blackhead. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  to  raise  turkeys  upon  a  large  scale. 
That  information  would  be  worth  a  for¬ 
tune,  but  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it.  B*  D* 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Delivery  $1-10  Savory  $1-20 
White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  YoYHealth,  Color,  Type  aud  fW  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred,  Hollywood,  Barron,  Wyckoff .Thompsons,  Fishels,  Sheppard,  ^etc.  ^  100  600 

100#  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Puces.  s>k  25  $12  OO  $57.50 

wviitp  "Lee-horns  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted  $3.25  $6-26  5  z.oo 

^rred  Bocks.  WMte  Rockl,  Beds’,  Black  Minorcas  -  3.76  7.26  14.00  67.|0 

hIVcHER Y  3t°m0Bondv aof  °°  eLiPSIO,' OHIO 


IK Man 


Oui  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

White  *(.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  Wh  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  Buff  Orpingtons  . ,4-50.  3.50  lb. 00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12. 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit, 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular 
VAN  WEBT  HATCHEKIES  R.  R.  D.  4-A 


72.00  140.00 

77.50  150.00 

v—  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
Kef.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 

VAN  WEBT,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 


W..W-9  ot  highest  quality,  apeexau.  ren  jhowo  owo*  r 

slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  t 
Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  26  60  100 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  $3.60  $  6.76  $14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wvandottos,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Giants 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  -  - 

Assorted  (odds  and  ends)  mixed  chicks  - 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


$3.50 

3.76 

4.00 

7.00 

3.50 

3.00 


$  6.76 

7.25 
7.75 
13.00 

6.25 
5.00 


BOX  2 


following  prices. 
600  1000 
$  68.00  $110 

68.60  130 

73.00  140 

116.00 
67.50  116 

47.60  96 


14.00 

15.00 

25.00 

11.50 

9.60 


GIBSONBUBG,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong.  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched. .  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers 
From  nure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Fen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Fen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA.  Canada 

Uth  Peu  2001  Eggs 

Watch  our  pensatStorrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 
Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


■SINGLE  COMB— - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Q  OAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
S14  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


yiee  Farn\ 


CHICKS 


Monroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

S.  C.  W. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com  mer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap¬ 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


8 

week 


PULLETS 


10 

week 


X  schweciersTHOROBREP' 

V —  —  7“  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  I  wlV» 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  160% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  _  M  „ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


Care  of  Geese 

Would  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  care  and  feeding,  setting  of 
eggs,  etc.,  of  geese  ?  J.  d.  m. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  , 

From  one  to  four  geese  may  be  mated 
with  each  gander  and  breeders  may  be 
kept  up  to  10  years  of  age.  They  should 
have  good  pasturage  during  the  Summer, 
as  they  are,  by  nature,  foragers  for  much 
of  their  food.  They  may  be  given  in  ad¬ 
dition  some  wheat  and  corn  and  a  moist 
mash  once  daily.  Their  eggs  may  be 
hatched  by  hens  or  given  to  the  mother 
goose,  the  latter  usually  being  allowed 
to  sit  upon  at  least  the  last  clutch  of 
eggs  laid ;  28  to  30  days  are  required  for 
incubating  their  eggs.  Goslings  are  fed 
upon  the  same  foods  given  young  ducks, 
though  more  grass  and  other  green  stuff 
will  be  eaten.  For  the  first  few  days, 
bread  crumbs  and  rolled  oats  may  be  fed, 
to  which,  after  two  or  three  days,  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran  may 
be  added.  After  the  first  week,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mash  is  recommended :  Three 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  each,  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  middlings,  one-twentieth 
part  (5  per  cent)  of  high-grade  meat 
scrap,  one-tenth  part  (10  per  cent) 
chopped  green  food  and  a  little  sand. 
Feed  three  times  daily  after  the  first 
month.  The  above  ration  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  both  ducklings  and  goslings,  with 
more  green  stuff  when  fed  to  goslings. 

Mature  geese  will  get  the  greater  part 
of  their  food  from  pasturage  if  given 
sufficient  range  on  suitable  ground.  They 
will  use,  but  do  not  absolutely  need,  a 
pond  or  other  body  of  water.  A  simple 
shed  with  dry  floor  and  litter  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  Winter  shelter.  AT-  B.  D. 


White  Leghorn  Special  Mating 

BABY  CHICKS 

Select  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  us  for  Special  Prices. 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm 

Boonton,  New  Jersey 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

MAY  CHICKS-Grade  A  $15  per  100.  Cert.  $20  per  100.  JUNE 
CHICKS  $1 2  per  100  or  $50  per  500.  8 weeks  Pullets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 
N.  ¥.  S.  O.  P.  0.  A.  ft.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  aud  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRIL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  lOO 
MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON,  N.  V, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  840  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  by  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  OLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


BABY  CHICKS 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  2U0  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Ml.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.  Y 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  Exceptional  Quality  for  15  years,  from  WYCKOFF-TANCRED 
STRAIN.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 
Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


Tancred’s  White  Leghorns  Egg  Records 

Chicks,  $18;  Eggs,  $10  per  100  postpaid.  Same  lines 
as  Contest  Winners.  25#  Discount  After  May  11th.  2,000 
tested  breeders.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hateliing  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 
8 Breeding*  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  Leghorn  CHICKS  cular  before  you 

order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great-, 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PHT8TOWN,  N.  J. 

Baby  chicks  from  high  quality 

Rocks  and  Reds,  14o;  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  9o 
prepaid.  Special  prices  on  orders  of  500.  Circular  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  MUleratown,  Pa. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

■  ||  Fairview  Farms  Finest  Fowls 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings — Postpaid — 12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32.  Hardy  Northern  New 
■  ■■  ■  ■■■■  ■»  York  Stock — none  better. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Flock 

AVe  have  plenty  of  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  corn,  also  facilities  for  grinding 
or  cracking  the  grain  in  any  way  de¬ 
sired.  Could  you  give  us  a  formula  for 
scratch  feed  and  mash  from  the  grain 
named?  We  expect  to  buy  meat  scrap 
and  bone  meal  necessary  for  the  mash 
and  perhaps  some  bran  or  something  to 
lighten  it  if  necessary,  but  we  would  like 
to  cut  out  all  the  buying  possible.  We 
also  expect  to  get  600  baby  chicks  in  the 
Spring  and  wish  a  starting  mash,  a 
growing  mash,  and  a  scratch  feed,  for 
the  baby  chicks,  using  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  grains  named.  H.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

Your  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn  can 
all  be  used  in  the  scratch  grain,  the  corn 
forming  half  or  more  of  the  mixture.  The 
corn  may  be  cracked  or  fed  whole.  You 
could  make  a  laying  mash  by  using  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  wheat  bran  and  high  grade  meat 
scrap.  If  you  have  skim-milk,  you  can 
cut  out  part  of  the  meat  scrap  and  feed 
as  much  milk  as  you  have  or  as  the  hens 
will  consume.  Cracked  corn  and  cracked 
wheat  for  the  baby  chicks,  to  be  replaced 
by  larger  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat 
when  they  have  reached  an  age  of  five  or 
six  weeks*  will  make  a  scratch  grain  for 
the  chickens. 

Equal  parts  of  each  or  more  corn  than 
wheat  may  be  used.  Two  parts  wheat 
bran  and  one  part  each  of  cornmeal, 
sifted  ground  heavy  oats,  wheat  middlings 
and  sifted  or  finely  ground  meat  scrap 
will  make  a  good  chick  mash.  Use  high 
grade  meat  scrap  and  less  of  it  if  you  can 
feed  milk  in  addition.  Feed,  some  milk 
anyway  to  the  chicks,  even  if  you  have 
to  buy  it. 

As  for  starting  mashes  and  growing 
mashes,  your  chicks  will  grow  on  the 
starting  mash  and  start  on  the  growing 
mash.  Don’t  get  your  chicks  too  early, 
give  them  an  outdoor  run  upon  clean 
grass  and,  later,  in  the  cornfield.  Feed 
the  maturing  pullets  plenty  of  corn  so 
that  they  will  go  into  Winter  quarters 
fat  and  be  careful  that  they  do  not  get 
hold  of  starting,  developing,  growing, 
feathering  or  singing  mashes  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  distinguish  between  these 
and  lay  anyway,  so  that  they  have  plenty 
to  eat.  M.  B.  D. 


First  Auction  at  Emmadine 
Farm 

The  Emmadine  Farm  Guernsey  auc¬ 
tion,  at  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  9,  will  afford  opportunity  to 
secure  choice  bulls  and  bull  calves,  fresh 
cows  and  cows  in  calf,  bred  heifers  and 
heifer  calves,  from  this  large  Federal  ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Every  animal  in  the  sale 
is  tuberculin  tested  and  has  been  found 
negative  to  the  blood  test  for  contagious 
abortion. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40c  to  $1.75  box ; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl. ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  $1.50  to  $3.50  box ;  Northern 
Spys,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl.  ;  Russets,  50  to  75c 
box;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.;  odd  va¬ 
rieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
southern  varieties,  $1.25  to  $2  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.25  to  $5.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $5  to  $5.15 ; 
California  small  white,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ; 
Yellow  Eye,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50 ;  fair 
to  good,  $9  to  $9.50;  red  kidney,  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8;  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to  $7.15; 
California  Lima  beans,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ; 
native  green  pqas,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  Canada, 
$6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  52  to  5214c ;  firsts, 
50  to  5114  c;  seconds,  48  to  49 14  c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
2414c;  Young  America,  25  to  26c;  held 
extra,  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  24  to  2414c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
32  to  33c ;  mixed  colors,  31  to  32c ;  white 
extras,  28  to  30c ;  eastern  extras,  28  to 
29c ;  western  extras,  28  to  29c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  26  to  27c;  firsts,  2414  to 
2514c;  seconds,  2314  to  24c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  2714  to  28c;  firsts, 
26  to  2614  c  ;  seconds,  2514  c. 

Fruits. — Cranberries,  $2.50  to  $4.75 ; 
half  bbl.  box;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.l0 
to  $4.50  box ;  lemons,  $1.65  to  $5.50  box ; 
oranges,  California  navels,  $3  to  $5.80 
box ;  Florida,  $2.40  to  $5.75  box  ;  straw¬ 
berries,  pints,  30  to  50c  box. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged.  $13  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $14.50  to 
$15. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  new,  $1.90  to 
$2.15  gal. ;  old,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  2- 
oz.  cakes,  per  lb.,  25  to  28c  ;  1-lb.  cakes, 
24  to  26c. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  bran,  $35 
to  $36;  Winter  bran,  $35  to  $36.50;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $36  to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $36.50  to 
$40;  red-dog,  $42.50  to  $44;  gluten  feed, 


$39.90;  gluten  meal,  $50.65;  hominy  feed, 
$33 ;  stock  feed,  $34.50 ;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground,  $14 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $35.50  to 
$41.50 ;  linseed  meal,  $50  to  $52. 

Onions. — Connecticut  valley,  $3.50  to 
$4  per  100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25 
half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.30  to 
$2.35  100-lb.  sack;  Florida,  new,  $7  to 
$10  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  Tennessee, 
$1.25 ;  Jersey,  $1.60  to  $1.65. 

Poultry.  —  Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c;  medium,  26  to  30c;  broilers,  48  to 
50c ;  stags,  20  to  25c ;  western  box  pkd. 
fowl,  fancy,  32  to  34c;  medium,  28  to 
30c;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  30  to  31c; 
small  fowl,  28  to  $0c ;  chickens,  25  to  28c ; 
broilers,  44  to  46c ;  stags,  20  to  22c ;  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls,  27  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Florida,  $2.50 
to  $6.50  per  doz. ;  California,  $5  to  $7 ; 
Carolina,  $3  to  $5.50 ;  beans,  $1.50  to  $4 
bskt ;  beets,  50  to  75c  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $3.50  to  $4  crate ;  Danish,  $1.15 
to  $1.40  per  100-lb.  bag ;  cauliflower,  $2 
to  $2.25  crate ;  carrots,  75c  to  $1.25  box ; 
celery,  white,  $1.65  to  $1.90  box;  $1.25 
to  $2  crate;  cucumbers,  $4  to  $7  box; 
lettuce,  50c  to  $1  box ;  Iceberg,  $4  to 
$4.50  crate ;_parsnips,  75c  to  $1.50  box; 
peppers,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crate ;  radishes, 
hothouse,  $1.50  to  $3.25  box ;  rhubarb, 
hothouse,  12 y2  to  15c  lb.  ;  spinach,  $1  to 
$1.25  bskt.;  squash,  Hubbard,  7c  lb.;  to¬ 
matoes,  southern,  repacked,  $2  to  $3.50 
crate;  turnips,  75c  to  $1.50  box. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  20.  - —  Holsteins;  Trenton  Type 
and  Production  Sale,  fair  grounds,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

April  28. — Dispersal  sale  of  herds  of 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  A.  H.  Hinman,  and 
20  bulls  from  herd  of  Brant  Rancho,  held 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles  L.  Hill 
and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  3. — South  Carolina  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club’s  fifth  annual  sale,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  A.  L.  James,  chairman  of  sales 
committee,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

May  3-4. — Holsteins  ;  Ohio  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

May  9. — Emmadine  Farm’s  first  an¬ 
nual  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  10. — Holsteins;  Eighth  Earlville 
Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Horrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coventry-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fail- 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Ilerrick-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  19. — Holsteins;  Chemung  County 
consignment  sale,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Associations,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernseys,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwiek,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Fax-ni,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26. — Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-S’teuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 

N.  Y. 


Coming*  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti¬ 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept  26.  —  Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Fawn  Indian  Runner  Ducklings — Postpaid — 12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32.  One  of  these 
Ducks  laid  276  eggs  in  276  consecutive  days;  another  280  eggs  in  her  first  year. 

Tanered-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks — Postpaid — 25,  $4;  50,  $7.60;  100,  $14;  500,  $65;  1,000. 
$125.  From  closely: culled,  well-kept  flocks.  Bred  for  egg  production.  An  income  of  $5  to  $6 
per  hen  is  made  annually. 


Two  weeks’  old  chicks,  express  collect  . 25c  each;  100,  $24 

Four  weeks’  old  chicks,  express  collect  . 36c  each;  100,  $35 

Ten  weeks’  old  PULLETS,  express  collect . $1  each;  100,  $95 

12  to  14  weeks’  old  PULLETS,  express  collect  . $1.25  each;  100,  $120 

12  to  14  weeks’  old  BREEDING-  COCKERELS,  express  collect . $1.30  each;  100,  $126 


SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS.  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  strong,  lively  Baby  Chicks — Postpaid— 25,  $5;  50,  $9,50;  100, 
$18;  500,  $85. 

If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  immediately,  resp.  in  due  time,  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at 
once.  Junior  Projects  well  taken  care  of.  The  successful  Hatching  and  Raising  of  Chieks  and 
Ducklings  is  a  science;  we  guarantee  that  all  of  our  Chicks  and  Ducklings  are  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA 

10% 

DISCOUNT 

For  Week  of 
MAY  2 


RUSLOW 

thorobred  BABY  CHICKS 
SPECIAL  PRICES  FO*shi^mentATE 

No  lower  prices  anywhere  considering  quality 

Reliable  chicks  from  the  famous  Truslow  Farm  which  has  specialized  in 
egg  production  for  45  years.  You  can  order  from  this  price  list  and  have 
big  strong  healthy  chicks  in  your  brooding  house  in  less  than  ten  days. 

Chicks  From  Selected  Matings  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $16.00  $150.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  17.00  160.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  18.00  170.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  17,00  160.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  18.00  170.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  G-uaranteed — Shipped  Prepaid — Write  for  Catalog 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Box  22,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Buy  CFUjOFCA 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BAKHON  LEGHORNS. 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5;  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2e  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


30,000  White  Leghorns 
25,000  Barred  Rocks 
25,000 Rhode  Island  Reds 

Save  $4  to  $5  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  get  Chicks  of 
Standard  quality. 
Jersy-Chix  are  hatched 
in  a  strictly  modern 
hatchery  from  eggs  laid 
by  some  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  best  breeders. 
You  can’t  buy  more 
quality  no  matter  what 
you  pay,  so  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  and  let 
your  order  go  forward. 

Immediate  Shipments 
and  Weeks  of  April 
18th  and  25th. 


Jrorn 
fthefame^i 
I  flocks  off 
6 New 
Jersey/ 


White  Leghorns — 

25  50  lOO  500  lOOO 

$3.75  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Rhode  Island  Reds — 

4.50  8.25  16  77.50  150 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

4.50  8.25  16  77.50  150 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  order  at  once. 

We  prepay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait  when  good  chicks 
cost  so  little.  Order  today. 

JERSY-CHIX  HATCHERY 

Box  U  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  and  New  Jersey  Baby  Chick 
Associations. 


PINE  TREE 


FROM  FARM  FLOCKS 

Vigorous  Chicks  from  healthy,  hardy,  free-range  flocks, 
selected  for  egg  type  and  ability  to  stand  up  under  heavy 
laying.  They  will  live— -grow— lay— pay. 

Low  April  Prices— Quick  Shipments 


55,000  Weekly 

50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$  8.50 

$15 

$  72.50 

Barred  Rocks 

8.50 

15 

72.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

9.50 

18 

85.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 

11.50 

22 

110.00 

OUAUTvISERVtCfc 


For  tip-top  quality.  Invest  5c  a  chick 
more  and  specify  “Pine  Tree  Special 
Matings.’* 

Postage  Prepaid— Safe  Arrival  of  Full 
Count  Guaranteed. 

Read  all  about  Pine  Tree  Special  Matings 
in  our  Free  Chick  Book.  Write  today . 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

Prompt  April  Deliveries 

Hatches  averaging  50,000  weekly,  enable 
us  to  make  prompt  April  deliveries  of 
dependable  Chicks.  Prices  per  1  OO:  S. 

C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  Rocks, 
$14.50;  R.  1.  Reds,  $15.00.  Order 
today.  Make  May  reservations  also. 

STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Member  Int.  Bed,  Chick  Assn.  Box  »,  Stockton,  It.  J 


May  Price  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lOe,  from  our  free 
r’Uir’IfC  rangellocli.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
LI11LII9  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  f.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville.  P»- 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood-tested 

i 


I 


Increase  yonr  “flock-average”  production 
with  our  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Flock  averages  determine  profits.  Increase  both 
by  starting  with  Wene  specialty-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Our  moderate  prices  will  surprise  you 
when  you  consider  that  every  Wene  Leghorn 
breeder  has  been  certified  as  true  to  type  and 
standard  in  weight  by  a  State  authority,  and  then 
blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  Ready  for 
Immediate  Delivery 

Write  for  prices  and  illustrated  Mating  List 
describing  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn ,  Barred  and 
White  Rock,  Wh.  Wyandotte  and  R.I.  Red  flocks. 

wene  crick  farms  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH- 

AMERICAN 


WIL-LAY-WELL 
S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  to  lay  and  pay.  Book  your  order  now  for 
May  and  June  chicks.  Prices  for  May  15  cents; 
June  18  cents  and  a  chick  book  free  with  every 
order.  Every  chick  hatched  from  an  egg  produced 
here  on  our  farm  by  a  hen  bred  and  raised  here. 


LAUREL 
Poultry  Dept.  A 


LOCKS 


FARMS 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

The  S  Combination  Egg  Machines 
„  n  ,  HATCHING  EGGS-CHICKS 

Our  Production  Standard 
4-6  lb.  hens,  5-6  lb.  males 

24-28  oz.  per  dozen  chalk  white  eggs  of  right  shape 
200  or  more  eggs  per  year  per  hen 
Long  lived  stock 
Production  beauty 
Our  History 

Production  bred  34  years 
New  York  State  Certified  9  years 

Trapnested,  pedigree-hatched  and  progeny  tested  6  years 
3600  wing-banded  chicks  from  known  parents  brooded  each  year 
VVe  know  what  we  sell— you  know  what  you  buy.  Both  are 
satisfied.  Free  mating  list. 

ROUTE  R  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

BLOOD  TESTED  TKAFNESTED 

LEGHORN  CHIX 

OLD  HEN  BREEDEllS 

“Just a.”  Chix  have  Au  the  qualities  the  successful  poul- 
tryman  demands.  April  prices  delivered — 

100— $30  500— $95  1000— *180 

May  prices  lower.  Hatches  every  Wed.  Get  a  square  deal 
from  JUSTA  POUITRY  FARM  Southampton,  N,  X, 


CHICKS 


Barred,  Columbian  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  R.  I.  Reds.  Hatched  from 
free  range,  healthy  flocks. 
Incubator  building  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  ventilating  systems,  which 
is  very  essential  for  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Write  for 
free  circular  and  May  prices.  J.  H.  SNOOK,  Middlekurg,  Pa. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  ehieks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chieks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Wanted -TRIOS  of  MALLARD  DUCKS 

Pure  strain  and  good  flyers. 

ROBERT  GRINDROO  Box  221  Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.Y. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

After  reading  five  different  farm  pa¬ 
pers  each  week  for  the  last  four  years  we 
decided  on  one  good  investment ;  for  the 
past  year  we  answer  The  R.  N.-Y.  “ads.” 
only,  then  we  feel  sure  of  a  square  deal. 
Why  so  many  farmers  wait  until  they  are 
“burnt”  instead  of  following  this  rule  is 
beyond  us.  it.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  sentiments  are  driven  home 
to  us  every  day  when  we  receive  letters 
from  subscribers  who  have  been  “burnt” 
by  the  very  fraudulent  advertisers  which 
have  been  repeatedly  exposed  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  The  answer  is,  no  doubt, 
that  some  subscribers  reading  Publisher’s 
Desk  do  not  retain  in  their  minds  the 
names  of  the  “gyps”  and  frauds  exposed. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  our  ex¬ 
posures  would  be  100  per  cent  effective. 
We  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  proof 
against  unfair  advertisers  and  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  were  effective  to  only  10  per  cent 
instead  of  90  Publisher’s  Desk  would 
still  be  worth  while. 

I  have  earned  a  partial  scholarship  to 
the  Federal  Schools,  Inc.,  of  323-329 
Fifth  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
There  were  three  awards,  and  mine  was 
the  second  one,  amounting  to  $50.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  in  regard 
to  these  schools?  The  course  given  is  in 
commercial  designing.  They  will  also  get 
a  position  for  the  graduate  students. 

New  York.  c.  M.  H. 

The  “partial  scholarship”  is  just  sucker 
bait  and  the  promise  of  a  position  like¬ 
wise.  Correspondence  course  promoters' 
resort  to  various  deceptions  to  induce 
prospects  to  sign  their  names  on  the 
dotted  line  of  the  enrollment  blank.  Then 
threatening  letters  are  relied  upon  to 
bring  in  the  money  when  the  individual 
discovers  he  has  been  duped. 

I  am  sending  you  two  letters  that  we 
have  from  Vacuum  Cleaner  Specialty  Co., 
Inc.,  Ill  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City, 
stating  that  they  have  shipped  us  an 
“Ever-Ready”  cleaner.  We  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  one,  but  some  of  our  neighbors 
have.  We  did  not  order  the  cleaner  and 
it  is  a  question  to  me  if  we  will  have  to 
return  it.  It  comes  by  parcel  post  de¬ 
livered,  and  instructions  not  to  return  it 
without  writing  to  them  for  shipping  in¬ 
structions.  I  think  it  is  like  the  necktie 
deal,  and  think  that  we  ought  to  write 
to  them  and  tell  them  that  if  they  don’t 
come  and  get  it  we  will  charge  them  for 
storage.  The  one  that  I  have  seen  looks 
lik  •  a  cheap  affair.  The  price  as  you  will 
see  in  the  one  letter  is  $21.  j.  F.  c. 

New  York. 

To  say  the  least,  sending  out  vacuum 
sweepers  to  country  people  who  have  not 
ordered  them  cannot  be  considered  an 
ethical  business  practice.  No  doubt  those 
who  refuse  to  return  the  cleaners  or  pay 
for  them  will  be  threatened  by  legal  pro¬ 
cedure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  neckties 
and  other  goods  sent  without  orders,  we 
advise  our  readers  not  to  use  the  clean¬ 
ers,  and  refuse  to  return  or  pay  for  them. 
Hold  the  sweepers  in  readiness  to  deliver 
to  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
firm  when  called  for. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  bulletin  based  on 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  advertising  entitled 
“More  Bait  Advertising.”  In  the  bulletin 
the  advertising  of  the  firm  is  shown  to  be 
misleading  and  that  in  1921  the  “Federal 
Trade  Commission  enjoined  the  company 
from  further  use  of  selling  methods  which 
were  declared  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion.”  As  to  the  scheme  of  sending  out 
goods  not  ordered  there  is  no  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  practice.  The  public  will  have 
to  make  it  unpopular  by  making  it  un¬ 
profitable,  by  keeping  the  sweeper  and  let 
the  Vacuum  Sweeper  Specialty  Company 
come  for  it. 

The  American  Seed  Co.,  Lancaster, 
sent  me  40  packets  of  seed,  which  I  did 
not  order.  Maybe  someone  sent  my  name. 
I  never  bought  any  seed  from  them.  Must 
I  pay  for  seed,  or  can  I  keep  it,  or  must 
I  send  it  back?  They  want  $4  for  it, 
then  I  get  a  premium  for  selling  it. 

c.  s.  H. 

In  this  case  our  advice  is  to  treat  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  “Necktie  Tyler” 
scheme — keep  the  seeds,  do  not  use  them 
and  let  the  American  Seed  Co.  come  for 
them  if  the  company  wants  the  seed  back. 


What  kind  of  a  firm  is  the  Numismatic 
Company  of  Texas?  I  have  some  old 
coins  and  would  like  to  know  their  value 
and  where  I  could  sell  them.  I  have 
written  the  Numismatic  Company  of 
Texas  and  they  wrote  back  telling  me  to 
send  them  $1  for  their  “Coin  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.”  Would  I  be  safe  in  sending  them 
the  money?  They  say  they  will  refund 
the  dollar  as  soon  as  I  have  sold  them  $5 
worth  of  coins.  D.  D. 

New  York. 

Our  contention  has  been  that  we  be¬ 
lieved  the  purpose  of  the  Numismatic 
Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  to  sell 
the  book  rather  than  purchase  valuable 
coins.  The  legitimate  coin  dealers  say 
it  is  impossible  to  publish  a  book  giving 
the  value  of  coins. 

Because  a  coin  is  old  does  not  give  it 
an  added  value ;  in  addition  it  must  be 
scarce  and  in  perfect  condition.  A  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  is  necessary  to  give 
proper  valuation.  For  instance,  a  cent  of 
1823,  date  readable  and  fair,  might  bring 
25c.  A  new  and  perfect  one  would  bring 
$50,  but  few  are  good  enough  to  bring 
even  the  25c.  We  cannot  tell  the  value 
of  coins,  but  a  legitimate  dealer  will  do 
so  if  rubbings  of  the  coin  are  sent  him 
with  postage  for  reply. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  signed 
up  for  a  course  in  the  American  Poultry 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  of  benefit  in  my  business.  I 
sent  them  two  payments  of  $5  each  with 
a  credit  check  issued  by  them  for  $5 
more.  Then  after  seeing  several  of  their 
instruction  books  I  quit,  as  they  had 
nothing  but  what  looked  like  a  copy  from 
State  experimental  schools,  etc.  They 
kept  sending  bills  to  which  I  have  paid 
no  attention.  Later  they  put  the  account 
in  the  Merchants  Protective  Association 
for  collection.  After  receiving  several  let¬ 
ters  from  them  I  have  today  received  one 
giving  me  until  March  26  to  settle.  In 
the  first  place  I  don’t  think  that  their 
course  is  anything  but  what. anyone  can 
get  from  bulletins,  etc.  Another  thing  is 
that  they  haven’t  given  me  credit  for  all 
that  I  have  paid.  I  have  no  desire  to 
evade  a  good  honest  debt,  but  I  don’t 
consider  this  as  such.  I  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  them  a  line  or  sent  a  paper  in  on  the 
course,  as  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while. 
The  question  with  me  is,  have  I  got  to 
pay  for  a  worthless,  at  least  to  me,  study 
course?  J.  C.  P. 

New  York. 

We  think  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
correspondence  courses  on  the  poultry 
subject.  The  station  bulletins  and  a  good 
textbook  which  costs  only  a  few  dollars 
will  give  equally  valuable  information. 
The  promoters  of  these  courses  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  collect  for  these  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  any  service  has  been 
rendered.  Usually  the  threat  to  bring  suit 
is  a  pure  bluff  to  frighten  the  signer.  It 
is  rarely  we  hear  of  such  cases  being 
brought  into  court  in  an  effort  to  secure 
judgment.  Thousands  of  people  are  being 
duped  annually  on  these  schemes.  The 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College 
furnishes  courses  on  the  poultry  subject, 
the  only  cost  being  for  text  books  and 
postage. 

I  am  sending  you  some  specimens  of 
circulars  being  received  at  our  post  office 
here  in  large  quantities  from  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Lock  Tip  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  letter  came  in  from  one  of  our 
clients,  who  asks  us  to  investigate  these 
parties,  and  we  know  of  no  better  source 
than  to  ask  you  to  give  us  a  line  on  these 
people.  E.  c.  c. 

Sec’y  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  proposition  of  Universal  Lock  Tip 
Co.  was  discussed  in  this  department 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  our  readers  ad¬ 
vised  against  the  character  of  it.  The 
offer  is  to  include  to  each  purchaser  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  costing  $6.50,  25  shares 
8  percent  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
and  250  shares  of  common  stock.  The 
circular  contains  the  usual  promoter’s 
“bunk.”  In  fact  E.  G.  Lewis  and  others 
are  quite  outdone  in  their  pretenses  to 
make  the  world  rich.  The  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  has  recently  published  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  this  palpable  fraud.  It  states 
that  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
have  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  stock  un¬ 
der  the  plan.  An  investigation  by  the 
bureau  reveals  that  the  shoes  in  both 
material  and  workmanship  are  of  medi¬ 
ocre  quality  and  in  the  class  that  sells 
for  about  $5  retail.  The  proposition  is  so 
palpably  a  humbug  that  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  thinking  person  should 
be  deceived  by  it. 

“Do  you  think  I  shall  get  a  heavy  sen¬ 
tence?”  “I  am  afraid  so.  I  hear  that 
the  judge  had  lobster 'for  lunch  today,  and 
that  always  gives  him  indigestion.” — Kari- 
katuren. 


^My  Most  Economical  Farm  Machine” 

My  Perfection  Milker  is  just  as  good  as  ever”  writes  Lynn  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Sparta,  Michigan.  “It  hasn’t  missed  a  milking  in  the  six 
years  I  have  had  it.  As  you  know,  I  got  it  second  hand — its  factory 
number  is  647.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  older  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  at  the  present  time.” 

“The  ten  cows  that  I  have  had  on  test  at  the  West  Kent  Cow 
Testing  Association  were  high  herd  for  both  milk  and  butterfat — 
12100  lbs.  of  milk  and  418  lbs.  of  fat.  Four  of  them  were  first  calf 
heifers.  I  also  had  high  cow  for  milk  and  butterfat.” 

Mr.  Bradford’s  Perfection  was  seven  years  old  when  he  bought 
it  second  hand.  So  it  is  now  going  strong  after  thirteen  years. 
Its  cost  of  upkeep  is  practically  negligible,  “less  than  any  other  tool 
on  the  farm,”  and  Perfection  milking  takes  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  that  hand  milking  takes. 

The  new  sanitary  teat  cup  has  only  two 
pieces.  One  pull  and  it’s  all  apart.  That’s 
why  the  Perfection  Milker  is  so  easy  to 
wash  and  keep  sanitary. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  free  catalog  and 
the  names  of  users  nearest  you. 


The  new  2  piece  Teat  Cup. 
One  pull  and  it  is  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 


Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2115  East  Hennepin.  Ave 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


or  Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

245  West  Jefferson  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 


NATCO 

IOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


ROT-PROOF,  WINDPR00F,  PRACTICAItV 
SAME  PRICE  AS  WOOD  -  LASTS  AS 
LONG  AS  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRGOFING  COA4PAN 

General  Offices:  Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING,  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


A 


ifj 


S  METAL 
ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  won- 
UJ*  MJJ*  derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  fo*r  Roofing 
Book  No.  178  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Our  Own  Home  Country* 


the  land  where  Profits 
Tand  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambrldg.,  Md. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Bed  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


I  Large  quantity  of  Pure 
Maple  Syrup,  contain- 
I  ers  furnished  free.  We 
■  pay  cash  on  receipt  of 
goods  and  can  handle  your  entire  output. 
Write  purchasing  department,  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.  for  full 
particulars. 


Fnr’valp— Italian  TWc  56  to  si  o  per  hive 

TUI  Odlo  llaudll  OGCN  Abram  8.  Thomas,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This-  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  zn 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and,  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

! 

WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  30  cows.  AVrite 
TOBIAS  DUNKELBERGER,  Paxinos,  Pa. 


WOMAN  for  cook,  good  baker,  canning;  private 
family;  all  year  position,  no  laundry;  wages 
$65;  answer  giving  age,  nationality,  religion  and 
experience.  BOX  2i7,  Smithtown  Branch,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  large  farm; 

about  75  cows  and  milk  route,  also  a  number 
of  apple  trees;  man  must  be  not  over  35  years 
old,  good  experience  in  agriculture,  good  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  if  married,  comfortable  house  will 
be  furnished;  if  satisfactory,  owner  is  willing 
to  pay  good  wages;  must  be  able  to  present  sat¬ 
isfactory  references  and  previous  experience. 
ADVERTISER  2059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN,  girls  or  young  men  interested  in  poul¬ 
try,  able  to  handle  chickens  quickly  and  care¬ 
fully  for  trapnest  work  wanted;  state  age  and 
wages  expected  with  full  board.  ADVERTISER 
2073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  for  entire  care  of  20  Jer¬ 
sey  cows;  good  dry-liand  milker  who  under¬ 
stands  feeding;  $65  month.  J.  P.  ERRICKSON, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  position  open  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm  for  capable  dry-liand  milker;  $60 
per  month  with  good  board  and  room.  CANDA- 
TOWA  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


W ANTED — Experienced  farmer  for  a  place  near 
Pittsburgh;  one  familiar  handling  team  and 
all  work  about  general  farming;  steady  position; 
single  or  married;  give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter  to  BEECH  WOOD  FARMS,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  capable  cook  boys’  school; 

not  over  40;  salary  $75  per  month;  if  mar¬ 
ried  can  use  husband,  general  and  carpentering; 
particulars  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  over  25,  as  nursery 
governess  in  family  residing  50  miles  from 
New  York  City;  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  or  two  women  for  general  housework 
and  cooking  for  small  family  on  modern  farm 
in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2095,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


MAN  and  wife  for  dairy  farm  and  housework ; 

both  good- milkers;  only  faithful  workers  need 
appl.v  for  this  steady  position.  D.  O.  SAYRE, 
Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man'  for  village  dairy  farm  in  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J.;  only  reliable,  experienced  man 
need  apply  for  this  steady  position;  good  house 
and  garden.  ADVERTISER  2101,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Manager  for  dairy  farm,  salary  or 
shares;  references  required.  H.  J.  K.,  326 
N.  Broad  Sf.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  neat  woman,  entire  housework, 
country;  American,  family  four;  age,  nation¬ 
ality  with  reference;  permanent  if  satisfactory. 
ADVERTISER  2093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Iceman,  married,  drive  truck  and 
deliver;  salary  and  house;  references.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  or  hoy  for  general  farm;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  to  work  in  barn  with  purebred 
horses,  also  blacksmith,  good  slioer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2109,  care  Rural  New-Vorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  three  times  a  day; 

$100  per  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agri.  Exp.  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  15,  reliable  single  man  with 
experience  in  farming,  as  teamster;  wages, 
board,  lodging.  A.  F.  RUDOLPH,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  18  to  20  years,  for  work 
on  commercial  poultry  plant,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia ;  man  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Parkerford,  Pa. 


\VANTED — A  man  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on 
,  farm.  FRANK  TODD,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  purebred  herd; 

married  poultryman  and  milker;  $80  and  privi¬ 
leges;  can  use  extra  milker  and  single  man  at 
$60.  ADVERTISER  2108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  as  cook  in  a  small  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  country;  $75  per  month,  board, 
laundry  and  room;  apply  with  reference.  J.  E. 
GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

small  farm  and  few  cows;  must  he  good 
milker;  with  small  family;  six-room  house,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  fuer,  garden,  two  quarts  milk  per 
day,  good  wages  to  right  man.  R.  E.  ELLIS, 
(Oakland,  hr.,J.  Tel.  No.  Oakland  5-5-J. 

[woOD  choppers  at  $3.50  per  cord;  location  20 

!  miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
*2080-,  care  1  Rtkral  New-Yorker. 


WANTEDr-frWfirbjng  farm  manager,  married  or 
unmarried.; i  YKAaqre  farm,  dairy  and  poultry; 
everything  furnished;  nice  location,  State  road; 
running  water;  good  reference  required.  AD. 
VERTISER  2122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Farm  hoy  of  good  character  to  work 
on  farm.  It.  HEZEL,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Protestant  married  herdsman  and 
farmer  on  small  dairy  farm ;  absolutely  clean 
milker  and  willing  worker;  $100  month,  four- 
room  house,  light,  water,  milk  and  garden  sup¬ 
plied;  year  around  job  to  right  man.  OAK  TREE 
Farm,  Mrs.  Frost  Layton,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

A  RETIRED  professional  man,  living  on  an 
isolated  farm  in  Northern  New  England  will 
pay  moderate  wages  to  a  middle-aged,  unat¬ 
tached  man  to  assist  in  garden  and  housework 
and  care  of  poultry  apd  grounds;  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  wages  expected.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  for  poultry  garden  and 
lawn;  wife  to  do  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  separate  cottage,  no  objection  to  child; 
Westchester  County;  state  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  2114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy,  poultry,  fruit  farm, 
Connecticut;  permanent  position;  dry  milker; 
Protestant,  reliable,  no  cigarettes;  state  wages, 
age,  experience  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOSE  answering  advertisements 

1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 

WANTED — American,  married  man,  work  farm 
and  dairy,  drive  Ford  car,  house,  milk,  vege¬ 
tables;  pay  good  wages;  good  reference;  state 
wages  first  letter.  ARCHER  BEDELL,  Brent¬ 
wood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cook,  white,  Protestant  woman,  for 
small  modern  hotel  accommodating  40  guests; 
May  15;  could  use  a  couple.  THE  GARDEN, 
Lake  Oscawana,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Refined  capable  housekeeper,  fond 
of  children,  to  be  on  the  same  level  with 
members  of  the  family,  to  take  charge  of  coun¬ 
try  home  and  attend  to  children;  one  adult  and 
five  children;  modern  improvements;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  including  salary  and  qualifications  and 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  2133,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SETTLED  woman  for  housework,  three  adults; 

plain  cooking,  neat,  trustworthy;  $00-$65;  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  BOX  332,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple  to  work 
on  a  small  farm,  and  take  care  of  two  cows, 
two  horses  and  600  chickens;  wages  $60  per 
month,  four-room  house,  electric  lights,  milk, 
eggs  and  other  farm  privileges;  will  do  better 
if  Mrs.  wants  to  help  in  the  house  some. 
FRANK  PLATZER,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED — Cook,  waitress  and  chambermaid; 

Protestant  preferred;  for  country  home  near 
Albany;  write  stating  experience,  references  and 
wages  desired  to  MRS.  SHAW,  142  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Man  for  general  gardening,  light  farm 
work,  no  live  stock ;  wife  to  do  family,  three 
adults,  housework ;  must  be  good  plain  cook ; 
outside  living  quarters,  bath,  electricity,  good 
food,  $75  year  around;  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  gardener,  handy  man;  woman, 
cook,  laundress;  year  round  position;  live  in 
cottage  on  place;  at  Syosset,  L.  I.;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  W.  O’CONNOR,  141  E.  63d  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — In  a  family  of  two  a  housekeeper 
(white).  Apply  to  MRS.  WATSON,  188  Wood¬ 
bine  Ave.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Lady’s  maid;  young  white  girl  to 
attend  semi-invalid  who  is  not  confined  to  bed 
but  is  able  to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and 
obliging:  no  housework,  excellent  home,  wages 
$60  per  month.  Address  MRS.  FRANK  B. 
LOWN,  College  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  immediately,  gardening, 
light  farming,  care  for  horses;  only  crop 
hay;  modern  farm,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
2127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  permanent  position  for 
reliable  married  man;  45-acre  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  10  cows,  1  team;  farm  in  village  near 
school  and  stores;  new  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $100  month,  privileges;  open  May 

1;  personal  interview  with  references  best.  H. 

F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wanted — By  single  farm  superintend¬ 
ent;  40  years  old,  college  trained,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry;  can  handle  help;  references 
the  best.  ADVERTISER  2004,  care. Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  trained  nurse,  private  or 
institutional  or  as  matron.  ADVERTISER. 
2071,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Young  man  desires  permanent 
position  as  caretaker,  general  handy  man, 
etc.,  with  good  clean  people  who  appreciate  a 
good  clean  man;  wages  are  entirely  secondary. 
ADVERTISER  2066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  would  like  position  with  carpenter, 
plumber,  merchant  or  manufacturer  with  ob¬ 
ject  to’  learn  trade  or  business.  ADVERTISER 
2067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  a  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  good  all  round  man,  honest, 
sober,  reliable,  good  reference,  three  years  in 
last  place.  JOHN  McGOVERN,  121  Nelson 
Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Box  147,  care 
Mr.  Staatz. 

DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  on  dairy  or  estate  by 
American,  35,  married,  small  family;  16  years’ 
experience  in  production  and  up-keep;  can  han¬ 
dle  real  job;  permanent.  BOX  95,  Fanwood, 

N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  gentleman,  bachelor,  strong  and 
healthy,  independent  means,  desires  board  in 
pleasant  country  home;  loneliness  no  objection; 
highest  personal  and  financial  references;  ad¬ 
vertiser  likes  to  keep  busy;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  gardening,  poultry,  farming;  handy  with 
tools;  might  arrange  to  exchange  so  many 
hours  of  labor  per  day  for  board.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  three  years’  farm  experience,  now 
student  agricultural  college,  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  April-  to-  October  on  •  general  farmr  with 
poyltry;  hard  worker,  capable  and  honest;  state 
salary,  circumstances  first  letter,  ADVERTISER 
2096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Norwegian  farmer,  26,  wants  position 
with  commercial  gardener  with  opportunity 
to  learn.  SVENNINGSON,  535  48th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  gardener,  several  years’  experience, 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  small  fam¬ 
ily;  state  salary;  good  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  25;  good  care¬ 
taker.  ADVERTISER  2099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  25;  milker  and  careful 
teamster,  wants  place.  ADVERTISER  2100, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  31  years,  single,  wants 
job  on  farm  or  estate;  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  college;  experienced  in  general  farm 
work,  feeding,  dairy,  poultry,  gardening,  rec¬ 
ords,  inventories,  etc.;  experienced  in  running 
farm  and  also  as  owner.  ADVERTISER  2102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  milker,  32  years,  one  child  (Swiss), 
would  like  to  get  steady  work  on  dairy  farms; 
milk  20  cows;  wife  in  boardinghouse  or  dairy 
help.  ADVERTISER  2098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  46,  single,  experienced  bookkeeper  and 
farmer,  desires  a  position  keeping  books  and 
records,  and  assist  in  farming.  ADVERTISER 
2094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  as  working  fore¬ 
man  on  small  estate;  married,  childless,  age 
30,  no  rusher;  10  years’  farm  experience,  Ameri¬ 
can,  white,  Protestant,  clean  habits;  New  York 
chauffeur’s  license  but  no  mechanic;  steadily 
employed  at  present;  New  York  State  and  fur¬ 
nished  home  preferred;  state  salary,  privileges 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  German  man,  50,  farm-raised,  seeks 
position  for  general  farm  work.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  lifetime  experience,  saddle  horses, 
breaking,  gaiting,  riding  lessons;  refined,  tem¬ 
perate;  references.  ADVERTISER  2111,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  married  men  open  for  position  in  country; 

references;  covering,  gardening,  lawns,  flowers, 
dairy  farming,  poultry  and  game  farm;  me¬ 
chanics,  also  propagating  in  greenhouse;  four 
years  on  last  job.  ADVERTISER  2118,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  test-cow  milker  or  dairyman 
wishes  position;  young,  singie,  good  habits, 
references.  ADVERTISER  2119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  married  man 
on  dairy;  first-class  milker  and  caretaker; 
small  family,  (Holland).  Address  T.  TKA- 
VAILLE,  722  Midland  Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


MANAGER,  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  farm  proposition;  years  of  experience  with 
purebred  stock,  production  of  certified  milk, 
Cornell  training,  balance  ration,  farm  crops  a 
specialty,  also  management  of  help;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  permanent  position  desired.  JOHN 
WHITE,  Fairfield  Dairy  Farms,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  experienced  on  milk  route, 
desires  immediate  position  on  dairy  farm; 
good  milker,  drives  car;  Long  Island  preferred 
but  not  essential;  state  particulars  and  county. 
WALTER  SNEL,  Butler,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  35,  Swede,  one  girl  8  years, 
desires  position  on  private  estate  as  dairyman 
and  care  of  chickens.  ANDERSON,  355  56th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American,  married; 

small  family,  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
estate;  experienced  all  branches;  operate  and 
repair  all  modern  farm  machinery  including 
tractors,  trucks,  etc.,  also  plumbing  and  elec¬ 
trical  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2123,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  poultryman,  life  experience;  in¬ 
telligent,  American,  single,  50;  private  place 
or  estate.  HUNTER,  160  Chauncey  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  single,  middle-aged,  experienced, 
clean,  desires  place  small  estate  milking  test 
or  herd  cows  principal  work;  no  outside  labor. 
ADVERTISER  2124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  or  herdsman,  Scotch, 
married,  life  experience  purebred  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  fruit,  up-to-date  farming,  machinery, 
cars,  gardening,  etc. ;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman,  two  children,  open  for 
position  at  once;  grade  A  milk,  showing,  test¬ 
ing  and  A.R.  work;  Jerseys  or  Guernseys;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2126,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  wants  position  in  country,  middle- 
aged,  neat,  courteous;  six  and  four  years  on 
two  estates;  expert  mechanic.  Address  BOX 
120,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  Englishman  wants  position  as  es¬ 
tate  superintendent;  excellent  references.  BOX 
174,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farmhands. 

A.  WEBER,  32  Boltir  St.,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


GERMAN  farmer,  small  family,  desires  work 
on  dairy  farm ;  family  arrives  in  this  country 
end  of  May;  wife  willing  to  work;  man  wishes 
to  start  at  once;  please  state  details;  can  give 
references.  BOX  794,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wants 
position;  married;  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches,  capable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  man  wishes  position  as  companion,  no 
pay  required.  P.  O.  BOX  30,  New  Hampton, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Ya. 


A  REAL  farm,  260  acres,  excellent  buildings, 
fine  location;  income  $3,372  last  year;  further 
particulars  write  W.  S.  PILLSBURY',  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE— Large  dairy  farm,  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  have  kept  65  head  cattle;  building  good 
condition;  cement  stable;  four  silos;  two  sets 
buildings;  owner’s  house,  furnace  heat,  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights  furnished  by 
hydro-electric  plant  on  farm;  market  for  all 
milk  produced;  if  interested  write  owner  for 
particulars;  not  a  cheap  proposition;  good  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  business.  BOX  545,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


BEAUTIFUL  Maine  farm,  200  afres,  5  miles 
from  railroad,  just  off  State  road;  electricity 
near;  excellent  large  stock  buildings  fully 
equipped  and  connected  to  very  pleasant  10- 
room  house  partly  furnished;  fine  sightly  loca¬ 
tion,  excellent  pressure  water  system  to  all 
buildings;  fully  equipped  2,000-hen  poultrv 
plant  with  colony  houses;  1,000-tree  young  or¬ 
chard  in  bearing;  plenty  hard  wood  and  some 
timber;  excellent  sheep  and  cattle  pasture;  fine 
live  town,  population  9,000,  good  schools,  schol¬ 
ars  carried,  creamery,  etc.;  ideal  farm  home. 
Address  L.  H.  ELLIOTT,  Skowliegan,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  garage,  “The  Seaside  Ga¬ 
rage”  at  Rockaway  Beach;  established  14 
years;  100x111,  present  lease  expires  April  1;  au¬ 
tomobile  show  room,  tiled  floor,  corner  store,  2 
nicely  finished  apartments,  5  rooms  and  bath 
each;  easy  terms;  all-year  business,  great  fu¬ 
ture;  small  cash  required;  will  consider  farm  in 
part  payment;  further  information  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  given  by  owner.  SEASIDE  GARAGE, 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent,  modern  6-room  house,  running 
water,  electricity,  good  soil,  suitable  chickens 
or  truck;  four  miles  station;  $350  per  annum. 
A.  J.  HAMMERSLOUGH,  R,  F.  D.  1,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  productive  farm,  well  timbered,  good 
buildings,  running  water,  fruit,  sugar  bush; 
near  school  and  village;  State  road,  easy  terms. 
.SARAH  J.  BAGG,  South  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  country  home,  150  acres,  productive; 

high,  healthy;  elevation  along  Raritan-Dela- 
ware  Canal  and  River,  near  Bound  Brook;  one 
hour  from  New  York  City;  large  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  repair;  immediate  possession- 
price  $60,000;  rent  $1,200;  responsible  party  or 
exchange  for  improved  city  property;  Address 
252  WEST  17th,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Three  hundred  acre  dairy  farm, 
mostly  level,  near  village.  State  road,  rail¬ 
road,  free  gas,  electricity,  running  water,  two 
houses,  three  barns,  two  silos,  concrete  milk 
house,  large  hen-house;  40  purebred  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle;  retail  milk  route;  tractor;  wholesale  and 
retail  gasoline  station.  PIPER  FARM,  Bolivar, 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  22-room  house,  running 
spring  water  in  house,  barn  and  hen  yards; 
gas  lights,  steam  heat;  1,200  laying  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  sold  at  bargains. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  $8,500,  only  $2,000  down; 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


85  ACRES  on  Del-Mar-Va,  50  acres  clear,  bal¬ 
ance  in  timber  and  wood;  buildings;  near  vil¬ 
lage  and  State  highway;  possession;  price  $2,500, 
small  payment.  Write  WM.  F.  WOLF,  Owner, 
Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  16-room  house,  4  fireplaces, 
bath,  furnace;  maple  shade,  fruit  and  berries, 
all  kinds;  good  barn,  work  shop;  dandy  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  or  tourists’  camp.  ADVERTISER 
2091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORTHERN  New  York  farm,  about  150-  acres, 
two  sets  buildings  in  fair  condition;  carries 
20  cows,  horses  and  young  stock;  well  watered 
and  considerable  wood;  $3,500,  $1,500  down,  bal¬ 
ance  in  monthly  payments.  ADVERTISER 
2097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres,  equipped;  State  road; 

good  buildings,  land,  gas,  fruit;  $5,000,  $1,- 
000  cash.  A.  F.  MAAHS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


110-ACRE  farm,  23  miles  from  Boston,  on  both 
sides  of  State  highway,  one-half  mile  to 
Charles  River;  some  frontage  on  river;  good 
farming  soil,  65  acres  of  woodland;  fine  barn, 
modern  equipments ;  hen  house ;  12-room  house, 
suitable  for  two  families,  furnace  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity;  added  feature  is  well-built  camp  on 
wooded  ridge  across  road;  unusual  opportunity; 
for  further  information  see  MARTIN  POWERS. 
Millis,  Mass. 


WANTED — In  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  25  acres 
or  less;  good  house,  some  fruit;  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price  to  GEORGE  W.  BALDWIN, 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Hunting  camp  in  Pike  County,  Pa. 

PINE  GROVE  FOR  CAMPERS,  J.  H.  Gould, 
Layton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  manufacturing  village  farm, 
7-10  mile  schools,  stores,  banks,  hotel;  five 
other  large  cities  within  12  miles;  for  further 
information,  C.  H.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantville,  Conn. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  fully  equipped  grain  and 
dairy  farm  on  shares;  have  help  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  references.  ADVERTISER  2113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


11  ROOMS,  improvements,  partly  furnished,  3 
acres;  lovely  home  on  the  Hudson  River,  ex¬ 
tended  view  of  Catskills;  5  minutes  to  station; 
near  the  city  of  Hudson;  price  $9,300.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  Spring  Mount,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.; 
possession  at  once.  B.  M.  JARDINE,  Cossart, 
Pa. 


30-ACRE  fruit  farm,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
near  Kingston,  3  minutes  to  station,  State 
road;  fine  9-room  house,  outbuildings;  4,000 
grapevines,  500  apple  trees.  ADVERTISER 
2120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cash,  8  acres  in  city  limits,  Iowa 
town;  best  agricultural  section,  close  mar¬ 
ket;  also  house,  8  surrounding  lots,  best  sec¬ 
tion  same  city.  ADVERTISER  2121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  improved  road; 

large  boardinghouse,  barn,  fruit,  never  failing 
spring;  sugar  bush;  50  acres  timber,  balance 
meadow  land  and  pasture;  $3,500  cash,  balance 
easy  terms.  PETER  A.  AMBACH,  Roscoe, 
N.  Y. 


80  ACRES,  two  miles  city  Marlboro,  25  Boston; 

cuts  75  tons  hay;  $1,000  white  pine;  10  young 
cows;  $500  pair  horses;  farm  machinery;  milk 
9c  quart  at  door;  buildings  worth  $12,000;  sac¬ 
rifice  $9,500,  $1,500  cash.  FRED  N.  FOSS, 

South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


137-ACRE  Columbia  County  farm,  near  lake, 
suitable  for  boarders  or  general  farming,  with 
retail  milk  route:  good  buildings,  with  stock  and 
tools;  $5,500,  cash  $2,200,  or  without  equipment, 
$4,500,  cash  $1,200.  ADVERTISER  2128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  rent,  small  farm  or  Summer  home; 
view.  BOX  924,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  632. 
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For  homes  with  electricity , 
the  Maytag  is  pow- 

" — .  ered  with  an 

^  electric 

^  motor. 


Good  Housekeeping- 
Lo>,  ♦  Institute 


y  FARM  Homes 
especially  TleecL 

IheMAYTAG 


WASHINGS  on  the  farm  are  usually  larger  and  the 
farm  wife’s  hours  are  busier,  therefore,  the  washer 
that  has  won  world  leadership  for  its  speed,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  washing  is  especially  valuable  on  the  farm. 

Don’t  let  the  compact  size  of  the  Maytag  deceive  you. 
The  roomy,  cast-aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers — it  is  all  clothes  room;  machinery  free. 
It  is  shaped  so  that  the  Maytag  Gyratator  creates  a  highly 
vigorous  action  of  the  hot  soapy  water  in  every  inch  of  the 
tub  all  the  time,  flushing  out  all  the  dirt  that  hides  in  the 
meshes  of  the  clothes. 

FREE  TRIAL  mm 

Try  a  Maytag.  There’s  no  cost  or  obligation.  Write  or  telephone 
any  Maytag  dealer  listed  below.  Get  together  your  biggest  washing, 
include  the  edge-soiled  collars,  cuffs  and  wristbands,  the  grimy  over¬ 
alls;  don’t  hand-rub  a  thing.  Let  the  Maytag  do  it  all. 

If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself don’t  keep  it, 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Deferred  payments  you’ll  never  miss 


a-27 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below : 

_  To  Vandpro-rift  George  B.  Wiant  Brookline . Maytag  Boston  Co. 

NEW  YORK  ^nett^ik're.JoSn  H.  /oorhees  Warren  .  ..1  &  ^"^nthony  B.  Cassedy  Inc. 

Amsterdam  ’  C*  Pardon  Xnc.  Hutches*  Maytag  , :er  Co.  .Ace  Maytag  Co.  Chicmpmm 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop  Rochester  Latrobe - Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co.  W  likes-: Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co.  East  Douglas . Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Astoria,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co.  Kochester  Maytag  Co..  Inc.  Ligoiuer . L.  B.  W  ener  .  e  Ke^ent  El.  Co.  Fall  River. Fall  Kiver  Rubber  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co.  Eome . T.  V.  O’Shea  McKeesport  willi^mstown .  °  Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Ballston  Spa....  Wendell  Townley  Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co.  I .  C.  Wampler  &  Son.  Inc.  AA  11  william  stown  Maytag  Store  Fitchburg. . .AV  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Batavia  „  t  „  Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway  Malvern . G’nS"pl|fr Market  York  York  County  Maytag  Co.  Fitchburg . Central  Hdwe.  Co. 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co.  Schenectady  Manor. .  . . Race  street  Marke  ...  w  j£EgEY  Framingham 

Bingham  ton.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co.  Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc.  Mansfield  rn  Ashnrv  Park  F.  G.  Rhodes  Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co.  Schenevus . Grover  T.  Chase  .Tioga  County  Maytag  Co  ^sbury  J Laik  .  ^  Gardner . W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co.  Springfield  Gardens,  L.  I.  Meadville . Vir.  Atlantic  vu  j  Maytag  Co.  Gllbertville . Walter  Farquhar 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros.  y  Puff  Maytag  Co.  Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co.  Bflvoime  De  iin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.  Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Canajoharie.Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc.  Spring  Talley  „  „  Montrose  ..  f,.  nrnomfilld  Greenfield ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Canandaigua. .  .Head  Maytag  Co.  Ramapaugh  El.  Co.  Greenwoods  Mayta*  Co.  Bloo  Home  Appl.  Corp.  Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole  Stillwater . Curtis  Maytag  Co.  N  anticoke  ,r<lvTn„  r„  Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co.  Holyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Chatham.  .Chas  M.  Canham.  Inc.  Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co.  .  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co.  Bound  h  Camden  Maytag  Co.  Hyannis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Corning..  The  Cornjpg  Maytag  Co.  Ticonderoga. .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co.  Norristown  .  Co  Elizabeth"’  ..Mavtag  Appl.  Co.  Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Cortland - Crocker  &  Ogden  Co.,  Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig  J-  I.  Royer  Plbg.  1  ‘  Sehiekedanz  &  Harker  Lawrence. .  .P.  &  I.  Favreau  Co. 

Maytag  Store  Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co..  Inc.  Oxford . Earnhart  Bros.  Elmer ' ' ;  *  ’.jf  *-  ii  i*lacer  &  Sons  Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Croton  Falls  Tupper  Lake  1  ennsbur, ,  y  Potenberger  Hammonton _ Riee-Rubba  Store  Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

George  Juengst  &  Son  Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co.  Charles  I.  Koten.  c  Tf.  .  R  Servu  Appl.  Co.  Manchaug. ..  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger  Utica. _ H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son  Philadelphia—  h  t  , stown .  Mansfield . Flint  Maytag  Store 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc.  Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh  Ardmore  Maytag  Co.,  ®  V,  pinnkey  Mavtag  Co.  Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath  Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons  i>3  Rast  Lancaster  Pike.  TTr>npwell  *  Hopewell  El.  Co.  Melrose . F.  R.  Graham 

Eldred . Bay  C.  Ryman  Watertown.  .Northern  Maytag  Co.  Del.  County  Maytag  Co..  t  nnfhertv’iilV  Servu  Appl.  Co.  Milford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker  Wellsville . Hunt  Maytag  Co.  7103  Market  St.  Met  Ichen  . David  A.  Power  New  Bedford 

Elmira.. Charles  W.  Young  &  Son  Williamson  „  North  Pliila.  Maytag  Co..  muivIBo  ’ ’’Triangle  Maytag  Co.  New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 

Flushing,  L.  I. .Queens  Maytag  Co.  Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co.  3339  Germantown  Ave.  MnnWnir  nnvrra  Home  Appl.  Co.  Newburyport. . Edward  M.  Plumer 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum  Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co.  4743  Frankford  Ave.  M?,rrisfmvn  James  E.  Hauck  Northampton. Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Ft.  Plain.  .Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc.  70  W.  Chelton  Ave.  M  Hollv  .  ..C.  G.  Pidgeon  Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe.  PENNSYLVANIA  2017  S.  Broad  St.  Passaic  ..  .Rupp’s’ Maytag  Shop  Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co.  West  Phila.  Maytag  Co..  Paterson  Paterson  Maytag  Shop  Southbndge . . . I  erron  &  Company 

Gilboa . . Wm.  D.  Thorpe  Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  €0.  5206  Chestnut  St.  I'ennington.  .Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store  Spencer. ...  .M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Glens  Falls.. H.  P.  McConnell  Co.  Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co.  4113  Lancaster  Ave.  renns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co.  Springfield 

Gloversville  Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store  Phoemxville - McCacraher  Bros.  1>erth  A m boy. Kelly  &  MeAlindeu  Springfield  Maytag  Store 

Bramer  Store  &  Hi  g  Co.  Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co.  Pittsburgh —  Pitman  . C.  G.  Pidgeon  Taunton -  ....  .The  Flint  Co. 

Gouverneur. Northern  Maytag  Go.  Braddoek . Robert  H.  Hunt  Espy  Maytag  Store,  piainfieid. .  .AVinn  &  Higgins,  Inc.  Waltham. . -Waltham  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co.  Bradford  . Joseph  Marks  2327  Carson  St.  S.S.  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard  AVebster . 1  erron  &  Company 

Hamilton . Edw.  AV  Arnst  . Clymer  Maytag  Co.  109  Meyran  Ave.  lied  Bank ....  Charles  K.  Hopping  Westboro .  Frank  E  Bowen 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert  Carnegie .. .Carnegie  Maytag  Store  Loeffler  El.  Store,  Roebliug . Roebling  Gen.  Store  Westfield. .  Bryan  Hdwe.  Go. 

Highland.  AA'alter  R.  Seaman,  Inc.  Catasauuua . AV.  T.  Kleppinge.  5904  Penn  Ave.  Salem  . D.  J.  McCloskey  AVinchendon. . .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  EldridgG  Chester  Chester  Maytag  Co-  McKees  Hocks  Maytag  fetore,  oiinron  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Cu>  Worcester  . 

Ho?icon .....H.  P.  McConnell  Co.  claTrton.’ /.’.V. .Glenn  &  Richards  413  Chnrtiers  Ave.  'somervlile' .  .  ..Smith  El.  Co  McCullough  Maytag  Shop 

Ilornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co.  Clearfield ..  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co-  Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store,  Summit . Arthur  Manser 

Huntington,  L.  I . C.  M.  Felt  coatesVille . Carl  B.  Sherer  162  Brownsville  Rd  Sussex. ....  .Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

llion . C.  J.  Nichols  Conneautville _ M.  D.  Thompsou  North  Side  Maytag  Store,  T(^„s  River. ..  .Albert  W.  Dorsett  CONNECTICUT 

mines . Amos  A.  Barnes  rwa-rnmis  Ferree  El.  Co.  410  E.  Ohio  St.  nvo.tm'  Trenton  Maytag  Co.  .  n 

Jamestown ....  Maytag  Shops,  Inc.  cresco!..'.’.......  J  A.  Seguine  Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio.  ^stNew'York  \  PrfiWenort  Tdfe  V  Hallock  Co 
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The  Best  for  Rural  Schools 

A  New  System  for  Teaching 
“The  Last  Word”  in  Rural  Education 


i 


DIFFICULT  JOB.  —  The  Autumn 
sunlight  came  brightly  in  through 
the  open  windows ;  the  goldenrod 
and  asters  just  outside  nodded  a 
gay  welcome  to  the  new  teacher. 
Standing  by  her  desk,  she  faced  her 


pupils.  She  began  to  count.  There  were  48  and  in¬ 
quiry  showed  that  they  represented  all  eight  grades 
in  the  curriculum ;  not  one  was  missing  from  one  to 
eight ;  4S  pupils,  eight  grades,  one  teacher.  That 
would  mean,  she  quickly  computed,  from  40  to  50 
classes  in  the  five  hours,  about  10  minutes  to  a 
class.  It  would  mean  keeping  seven  grades  busy  in 
their  seats  while  she  was  hearing  the  eighth  recite. 
It  would  mean  running  through  the  program  at 
kaleidoscopic  speed.  No.  The  teacher  was  young, 
hut  she  could  think.  She  thought  a  great  deal  dur¬ 
ing  that  first  week.  She  decided  that  she  would  not 
try  to  fill  the  shoes  of  her  predecessors  of  the  last 
10  years  and  allow  those  shoes  to  go  their  accustomed 
ways,  but  would  step  out  barefooted,  making  her 


she  knows  that  it  saves  time  to  give  out  five  days’ 
work  all  at  once,  instead  of  one  day's  work  five 
times.  In  the  second  place  the  children  like  to  look 
ahead.  Little  Mary  in  the  fifth  grade  brought  home 
her  history  book,  and  read  it  straight  through.  I 
truly  believe  history  would  have  been  spoiled  for 
her  forever,  had  she  been  allowed  only  a  page  a 
day  in  the  same  old  way.  The  hand-to-mouth,  pover¬ 
ty-stricken  way  of  doling  out  daily  quotas,  and  so 
breaking  a  subject  up  into  a  lot  of  little  pieces,  is 
no  more  interesting  than  running  to  the  corner  store 
three  times  a  day  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
Of  course  the  assignments  must  he  definite. 

TIME  FREEDOM — NO  PROGRAM. — On  Monday 
morning  the  children  go  to  work.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  one  takes  up  his  work  in  any  order  or 
manner  he  pleases.  The  school  room  is  his  labora¬ 
tory ;  the  library  books  and  other  material  his  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  his  time  is  his  own.  Whenever  a  child  has 
finished  his  week’s  assignment  in  a  subject,  he  no¬ 
tifies  the  teacher,  who  appoints  a  time  for  a  con- 


duty  to  the  quick  child,  also,  who  should  not  be 
kept  back  to  accommodate  the  slow.  He,  as  well, 
can  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  being  allowed  to 
go  as  fast  as  he  is  physically  able.  A  quick  child 
will  usually  do  a  year's  work  in  eight  months  or 
less,  and  do  it  easily.  This  plan  provides  for  the 
slow  and  for  the  quick,  and  for  the  others  in  be¬ 
tween.  Mass  production  has  no  place  in  the  school 
room.  Schools  are  not  factories,  turning  out  little 
Fords  all  guaranteed  to  run  so  many  miles  to  a 
gallon.  So  this  work  really  becomes  individual  in¬ 
struction  which  was  the  method  used  in  grand¬ 
father's  time.  During  his  school  days  there  were 
no  “grades.”  Modern  psychologists  have  unearthed 
this  fact  and  analyzed  it.  I  quote  one:  “Much  of 
the  weakness  of  our  educational  methods  lies  in  the 
absence  of  the  ‘chase  technique.’  Students  are  as¬ 
signed  so  much  to  learn.  They  learn  but  under  pro¬ 
test  and  with  wandering  minds.  The  more  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  now  increasingly  utilize  the  ‘chase 
technique.’  The  student  is  induced  to  run  down  a 


Young  America  on  the  March  to  the  Rural  School.  Fig.  279 


shoes  as  she  went  and  making  her  path.  And  so  in 
that  obscure  rural  school  was  the  beginning  of  this 
new  plan,  which  is  now  considered  "the  last  word 
in  education,  and  the  best. 

CONTINUING  T  HE  WORK.  —  This  country 
school-teacher  soon  left  her  little  school  to  go  on 
with  her  training.  She  was  sure  her  plan  was  good. 
She  kept  it  constantly  in  mind  as  she  worked  under 
great  teachers.  Finally  she  had  the  opportunity  to 
put  it  again  to  the  test  in  a  private  school.  A  little 
later  a  New  England  village  decided  to  try  it,  with 
her  help.  And  now  she  has  the  supervision  of  a 
large  school  for  children  in  New  York  City.  No  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  “sell”  this  plan  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  There  has  been  no  publicity  work,  but  it  has 
been  found  out  by  a  good  many  people.  In  1922 
over  800  schools  in  England  were  using  it.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  adopted  in  various  very  high- 
priced  private  schools,  where  parents  are  looking- 
for,  and  paying  for,  the  best. 

THE  PLAN:  ASSIGNMENTS.— In  the  first  place 
comes  the  assignment  of  the  lessons.  We  shall  sup¬ 
pose  ourselves  visiting  school  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 
The  children  above  the  third  grade  sit  notebook  in 
hand  while  the  teacher  gives  out  the  work.  Some 
of  the  directions  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
She  gives  out  the  work  in  each  and  every  subject 
for  all  of  the  next  week.  Why?  In  the  first  place 


ference  on  this  subject.  It  is  no  longer  called  a 
recitation.  At  this  conference  she  tests  his  prepar¬ 
ation  in  any  way  she  chooses,  oral  or  written,  and 
corrects  any  compositions,  maps  or  other  hand  work 
which  may  have  been  assigned.  Another  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  to  explain  new  work. 

ADVANCE.— When  the  child  has  completed  his 
assignments  in  all  subjects  for  the  week,  and  the 
teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  work  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  done,  she  does  one  of  two  things.  She  either  al¬ 
lows  the  pupil  to  fill  in  his  extra  time  with  library 
work,  hand  work,  maps  and  so  forth,  or  she  allows 
him  to  start  on  the  next  week’s  assignment.  Now 
the  slow  child  may  not  finish  his  assignments  in  a 
week.  He  may  need  a  week  and  a  half,  and  this  is 
all  right.  In  order  to  do  good  work,  to  he  thorough, 
to  understand  and  to  remember,  he  must  go  his  own 
pace.  No  group  of  children  have  all  the  same 
speed,  even  though  the  group  be  as  small  as  five  in 
number.  It  is  wrong  to  hurry  the  slow  child.  My 
little  friend,  Ludwig,  is  now'  taking  the  fifth  grade 
for  the  third  time.  He  has  been  hurried  too  much 
to  keep  up  with  his  group,  and  so  in  Jnne  he  can¬ 
not  pass  the  examinations.  I  believe  it  would  take 
him  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  do  a  year’s  work  at 
his  own  pace.  Forced  to  keep  up  with  his  class  it 
is  taking-  him  three.  This  is  a  waste  of  time. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION.  —  We  have  our 


quarry  either  by  himself  or  with  a  group  of  fellows. 
A  lesson  then  is  not  something  to  be  learned,  but 
something  to  be  captured.  Where  such  a  method  is 
employed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  students.”  There  is  less  time  wasted 
in  discipline. 

OUR  OPPORTUNITY. — Rural  people  have  spent 
time  and  money  during  the  last  five  years  on  the 
outside  of  their  schools.  They  have  painted  and  re¬ 
paired  the  buildings,  washed  windows,  planted  trees, 
held  community  meetings,  set  up  playground  appar¬ 
atus  and  made  a  fight  for  a  legal  existence.  The  in¬ 
side  workings,  the  ways  of  teaching  the  three  It's, 
have  not  come  under  their  close  scrutiny  and  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  know  how  spell¬ 
ing  is  being  taught  as  to  know  whether  the  vestibule 
needs  painting.  Can  your  son  write  a  good  business 
hand?  Is  there  a  leak  in  the  roof?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  primarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trustee, 
but  every  able-bodied  citizen  in  the  district  should 
be  interested  and  informed  as  well. 

Could  the  inside  of  our  schools  advance  as  the 
outside  is  doing,  there  would  be  no  need  to  fight 
against  consolidation.  If  our  methods  were  up  to 
date,  our  teaching  and  our  supervision  satisfactory, 
we  could  show  results  far  and  away  beyond  the 
crowded  cities.  We  have  fresh  air,  life-giving  sun¬ 
light,  playground  space,  small  groups  of  pupils,  all 
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great  advantages.  But  we  are  not  stepping  along 
as  we  should  to  show  growth  and  progress.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  the  Dalton  Plan  would  be  a 
big  step  in  advance,  and  that  it  is  the  best  for  rural 
schools,  that  I  have  tried  to  explain  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  up  on  our  toes. 

New  York.  Florence  Cornwall. 


The  Potato  Situation  in  the  Genesee 

Valley 

OUR  part  of  New  York  State  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  prominent  potato-growing  section, 
and  growers  must  acknowledge  that  the  reputation 
as  to  quality  is  not  an  enviable  one.  I  have  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  as  to  both  the  potatoes  used  in  the 
home,  and  also  the  conditions  in  the  metropolis  as 
to  quality.  I  have  found  by  a  study  of  the  retail 
trade  in  New  York  City  that  Long  Island  potatoes 
are  at  a  premium  in  the  retail  stores,  and  the  “up¬ 
state”  stock  is  not  in  like  demand.  There  is  too 
great  inferiority  both  in  appearance  and  quality  in 
the  latter.  People  naturally  object  to  buying  so 
much  material  for  the  garbage  can.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  an  earnest  and  united  effort  is  now 
inaugurated  to  correct  these  conditions.  As  I  have 
handled  a  great  many  carloads  of  potatoes  both  as 
a  grower  and  also  as  an  agent  for  a  produce  firm 
it  would  seem  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  express 
a  helpful  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Most  shippers  realizing  this  are  not  as  careful  in 
grading  as  they  should  be.  The  crop  of  1926,  while 
appearing  fairly  good,  proved  to  present  a  poorer 
quality  and  showing  more  waste  than  usual.  Our 
Farm  Bureau  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  correct 
this  condition.  First,  potatoes  have  been  grown  on 
the  same  land  so  continuously  that  the  soil  has  be¬ 
come  so  badly  infested  with  disease  germs  that  both 
yield  and  quality  are  inferior.  Again  disease-infected 
seed  stock  is  too  often  used  in  planting.  Our  Farm 
Bureau  agent  is  pushing  the  seed  treatment  with 
his  coat  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  also  the  use 
of  certified  seed  is  becoming  more  general.  I  was 
at  a  farm  recently  where  the  growing  and  handling 
of  certified  seeds  for  farm  crops  is  a  business  by  it¬ 
self,  and  a  visit  to  that  place  was  a  revelation  to  me 
of  the  great  work  in  progress  along  that  line.  I  was 
after  seed  potatoes ;  the  stock  that  I  secured  was 
grown  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  each  tuber  perfectly 
disease  free  and  certified.  My  contention  has  been 
that  it  is  far  more  practical  to  use  certified  seed, 
from  less  acres,  and  ship  stock  that  we  would  be 
proud  to  attach  our  name  to.  It  will  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  live  down  the  old  and  establish  this 


desirable  reputation,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
can  be  done  and  will  be  done,  as  farmers  realize- 
more  and  more  the  need  of  closer  co-operation  in  the 
profitable  pursuit  of  the  fundamental  business  of 
agriculture.  h.  e.  cox. 

New  Ycrk. 


Experience  With  the  Com  Borer 

OUR  home  is  in  the  corn-borer  infested  section 
of  Pennsylvania  bordering  on  Lake  Erie.  For 
the  past  few  years  much  damage  has  been  done  by 
this  unwelcome  pest.  We  are  primarily  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  growing  only  corn  as  a  grain  crop,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  produces  both  grain  and  stover  for  our 
stock.  Consequently  we  grow  corn  on  the  same 
ground  year  after  year,  maintaining  fertility  by 
seeding  the  field  to  rye  at  the  last  cultivation,  to  be 
plowed  under  the  following  Spring  and  replanted 
to  corn.  This  makes  ideal  conditions  for  the  corn 
borer,  and  up  to  this  year  the  corn  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  pest. 

Last  Spring  we  tried  a  little  experiment  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  Along  one  side  of  the  field  we  planted 
three  plots  of  sweet  corn,  the  first  an  early  variety, 
planted  just  before  the  field  corn,  the  second,  plant¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  first  began  to  show  above  the 
ground,  the  third  in  like  manner  following  the  sec¬ 
ond.  You  should  have  seen  the  first  planting  about 
the  time  it  should  have  been  roasting  ears ;  every 
stalk  with  a  population  of  from  one  to  seven  corn- 
borers.  This  was  immediately  cut  close  to  the 
ground  and  used  as  Summer  feed  for  the  cattle.  The 
second  planting  showed  some  worms  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  was  cut  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  third  planting  showed  very  few  of  the  worms. 
The  part  that  counted,  though,  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  adjoining  eight  acres  of  field  corn,  we  had  hard¬ 
ly  a  wormy  ear  when  we  husked  it  in  the  Fall.  I 
am  just  giving  this  for  what  it  is  worth.  Perhaps 
the  unusually  wet  Fall  saved  the  field  corn,  but  it 
looks  as  if  we  got  that  first  brood  of  corn-borers,  and 
put  them  where  they  could  do  no  harm.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  work  next  year,  but  we  are  going  to  plant 
sweet  corn  in  the  same  manner  on  both  sides  of  our 
cornfield  this  year,  and  make  silage  of  it  at  the 
proper  time.  a.  d.  p. 

Erie  C’o.,  Pa. 


Those  Neglected  Graveyards 

HAVE  read  the  article,  page  549,  by  W.  R.,  on 
cleaning  out  old  cemeteries.  -  As  I  understand 
the  law  these  cemeteries  now  belong  to  the  town  in 
which  they  are  situated.  The  town  superintendent 


of  highways  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for 
them.  He  has  authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$50  on  each  cemetery  each  year  for  care  of  grounds 
and  fencing.  Another  provision  says  in  effect  that 
“he  cannot  have  this  labor  performed  unless  funds 
are  provided  for  payment  of  same.”  As  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  money  provided  the  law  is  inoperative.  In 
the  town  where  I  live  I  am  told  there  are  82  of  these 
cemeteries.  You  can  see  that  if  the  superintendent 
were  to  expend  anywhere  near  the  allotted  amount 
if  would  add  very  materially  to  the  tax  budget. 

My  solution  of  this  matter  would  be  as  follows : 
Purchase  suitable  ground  and  bring  all  these  bodies 
together  in  one  field.  This  cost  might  be  quite  heavy, 
but  the  after  cost  would  be  light.  Where  friends 
could  be  found  most  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
contribute,  say  $5  per  grave  to  be  placed  in  a  fund 
for  perpetual  care,  the  interest  only  to  be  used.  Some 
of  these  old  lots  might  be  sold  for  a  small  sum,  and 
this  added  to  the  care  fund.  If  this  field  were  large 
enough  future  burials  could  be  made,  thereby  per¬ 
petuating  the  interest. 

New  York.  d,  w.  s. 


School  Citizenship  in  New  Jersey 

We  have  a  little  girl  six  years  old  boarding  with  us 
for  the  past  two  years.  Last  Fall  we  sent  her  to  school, 
but  she  was  sent  home  twice  by  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
we  received  a  letter  stating  that  she  could  not  attend 
school  unless  her  parents  paid  $37  a  year  tuition  fee. 
The  child's  parents  own  property  in  town.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  pay  this  fee?  The  trustee  claims  that 
because  we  accept  board  for  the  child  her  parents  have 
to  pay.  j.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

CCORDING  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  district  in  which  a  child  is  entitled  to  free 
school  facilities  depends  upon  a  child’s  bona-fide  resi¬ 
dence,  which  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  domicile  of 
the  parents  or  other  legal  custodian  or  guardian.  If, 
therefore,  a  child  is  merely  boarding  with  a  family 
in  one  school  district,  while  the  domicile  of  the  par¬ 
ents  or  other  legal  guardian  or  custodian  is  in  an¬ 
other  district,  the  child  must  be  considered  a  non¬ 
resident  of  the  former  district,  and  hence  the  board 
of  education  is  therefore  entitled  to  charge  -tuition 
for  it. 

The  situation  is,  of  course,  different  when  a  child 
boarding  in  a  school  district  has  no  parents  or  legal 
custodians  elsewhere  and  has  been  placed  in  such 
home  by  the  State  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians  or 
other  public  body.  In  such  case  the  child  acquires  a 
domicile  of  its  own  in  the  district  in  which  it  is 
boarding,  and  would  consequently  be  entitled  to  free 
school  facilities  therein.  c.  j.  strahan. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 


This  shows  the  development  ot  asparagus  culture  in  South  Jersey.  Formerly  trenches  were  plowed  out  with  one  mule  or  even  dug  by  hand — the  roots  dropped  in  these 
trenches.  Now  they  are  plowed  out  and  covered  by  tractors  if  desired.  The  roots  are  dropped  18  to  24  in.  apart  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  lightly  covered.  As 

the  plants  grow  up  they  are  slowly  filled  in  until  made  level. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Situation 

THE  EARLY  SEASON  HALTING;  PROGRESS 

OF  THE  CROPS  ;  CUTTING  DOWN  COTTON  ; 

CANNING  SITUATION  ;  MARCH  OF  THE 

CORN  BORER. 

A  while  ago  the  season  was  reported 
two  weeks  earlier  than  average  and  near¬ 
ly  a  month  earlier  than  last  season.  The 
earliness  was  general  east  and  west  and 
north  to  Canada,  but  later  some  of  the 
earliness  was  lost  by  widely  extended 
cold,  stormy  weather  resulting  in  favor¬ 
able  delay  of  the  fruit  buds  in  some-  sec¬ 
tions.  Southern  trees  had  already  started 
to  blossom  freely,  even  where  the  crop 
was  so  heavy  last  season. 

CHANGES  IN  PLANTING 

Much  planting  has  been  done  already 
except  in  the  more  northern  regions.  In¬ 
creases  so  far  reported  seem  to  be  slight 
in  the  grain  crops,  rather  large  in  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries,  but  there  is  some  de¬ 
crease  in  flax,  rice,  tobacco  and  possibly 
in  cotton.  After  all  the  talk  about  acre¬ 
age,  it  appears  as  if  the  weather  man  and 
the  bugs  would  have  the  most  to  say 
about  the  outcome,  as  they  usually  do. 
That  is  to  say,  the  changes  in  acreage 
are  not  great  enough  to  offset  a  great 
many  things  that  might  happen  to  the 
crops. 

SOME  FARMERS  PROSPEROUS 

The  dairymen  and  the  stock  feeders  are 
still  in  better  position  than  the  crop  pro¬ 
ducers  as-  a  class,  and  they  ought  to  stay 
so  unless  there  is  too  much  falling  off  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  meats,  and  too 
much  ^clieap  butter  imported.  The  East 
and  tnelLakes  region  being  a  dairy  coun¬ 
try  seem  better  satisfied  than  the  corn 
and  cotton  States.  Low  prices  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  have  kept  the  prairie  re¬ 
gions  rather  discontented.  The  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  doing  reasonably  well 
with  its  fruits  and  truck  crops,  and  other 
specialties.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region 
with  its  live  stock  interests  and  its  irri¬ 
gated  farms  would  be  fairly  prosperous 
but  for  the  low  price  of  beef  cattle. 

The  coming  season  looks  in  advance 
about  like  the  two  last  ones  in  promising 
liberal  output  of  most  farm  products,  too 
liberal  to  leave  a  fair  profit  over  present 
day  cost  of  production.  Business  activi¬ 
ty  keeps  up  well  in  most  lines,  which 
means  good  demand  for  the  time  being. 
The  number  of  consumers  gains  a  million 
or  two  every  year,  and  the  number  of 
farmers  does  not  increase  at  all.  What¬ 
ever  gains  occur  in  total  farm  production 
come  from  better  methods  and  machinery. 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  per¬ 
haps  only  a  very  few  years,  when  the 
growing  demand  will  greatly  improve  the 
general  position  of  farm  business. 

After  much  talk  about  cutting  down  the 
cotton  acreage,  it  looks  as  if  the  decrease 
in  the  East  would  be  mostly  offset  by 
heavier  planting  in  the  West.  The  net 
result  would  be  to  shift  still  more  of  the 
production  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
the  Gulf  region  over  to  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  where'  methods  of  production  by 
machinery,  with  other  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  show  a  profit  on  cotton  even  at 
13c  a  lb.  If  the  weevil  can  be  kept  un¬ 
der,  perhaps  the  price  of  cotton  has  come 
down  to  stay.  At  least  for  the  coming 
season  there  is  a  heavy  carry-over  from 
the  past  two  seasons  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  apparently  anything  more  than  a 
moderate  crop  this  season  will  be  hard  to 
sell  at  satisfactory  prices. 

TOO  MUCH  CANNED  STUFF 

The  vegetable  canning  business  has 
been  in  bad  shape  for  two  seasons  because 
the  packs  were  too  large  for  the  demand. 
In  some  sections  many  of  the  canners 
were  reported  loaded  down  with  unsold 
goods.  Many  firms  were  said  to  be  near 
bankruptcy  and  in  no  position  to  make 
liberal  advance  sales  on  contracts  with 
growers.  Conditions  seem  especially  bad 
with  corn,  peas  and  beans  because  of  the 
large  stocks  held  over.  According  to  pres¬ 
ent  plans,  of  the  canners,  acreage  of  these 
crops  will  be  reduced  about  one-fourth  in 
the  hope  that  the-  goods  carried  over  can 
be  closed  out.  These  conditions  are  scarce¬ 
ly  encouraging  to  growers,  with  canners 
taking  light  supplies  and  some  in  shaky 
financial  condition  at  that.  Tomato 
holdings  are  not  so  heavy  as  of  the  other 
canned  vegetables,  and  it  looks  as  if  most 
of  the  cutting  down  of  that  crop  would 
be  in  the  West,  leaving  the  eastern  acre¬ 
age  of  canning  tomatoes  about  as  usual. 

Tli  canning  crops  pay  American  grow¬ 
er  an  average  of  about  $50  per  acre,  late 
years ;  corn  runs  as  low  as  $40  but  the 
fodder  has  good  feeding  value.  Spinach 
nets  up  to  $80,  but  returns  vary  greatly 
from  season  to  season.  Tomatoes  are  the 
greatest  canning  crop  and  return  from 
$50  to  $60  per  acre  with  yields  of  four 
tons  or  160  bushels  when  canneries  pay 
$15  per  ton ;  that  is  to  say,  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions.  Some  are  offering  less 
than  $12  for  the  canning  season.  Peas 
yield  about  a  ton  to  the  acre  in^the  best 
growing  regions  and  sell  at  $55  to  $60 
to  the  canneries'.  Cabbage  for  kraut,  and 
cucumbers  for  pickles  run  $60  to  $70  per 
acre  in  fairly  good  years. 

CORN  BORERS  AND  DAIRYING 

The  corn  borer,  marching  westward, 
seems  to  be  starting  a  small  revolution 
already  by  shifting  some  farms  in  the 
eastern  corn  belt  from  hogs  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Hay,  silage  and  other  cow  feeds  ap¬ 


pear  to  be  safer  crops  than  corn  raised 
for  grain  where  the  corn  borer  panic  pre¬ 
vails.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  is 
shifting  some  cotton  land  to  corn  and 
hogs. 

Increase  of  western  dairying  means 
more  competition  for  the  old  dairy  re¬ 
gions.  Most  of  all,  in  this  connection,  the 
corn  belt,  like  many  other  sections,  needs 
better  dairy  cows  and  time  will  be  needed 
to  produce  enough  of  them.  A  summary 
of  last  year's  results  in  Illinois,  based  on 
reports  for  14,000  cows  of  the  State’s 
best  herds,  showed  that  one  in  seven  of 
these  cows  was  only  about  paying  cost  of 
feed.  Foreign  butter  production  is  in¬ 
creasing,  too,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
American  dairymen  have  fared  better 
than  some  other  classes  of  farmers  the 
past  few  years  but  the  business  could  be 
overdone  in  a  short  time  at  the  rate  it  is 
growing  now.  g.  b.  f. 
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AGRIPAX 

New  Pyrethrum  Contact 
Insecticide.  Formula  Ap¬ 
proved  by  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture 

Kills  Japanese  beetle,  aphis, 
slugs,  pear,  psylla,  grape  leaf 
hopper,  red  spider,  lice  and 
flies  on  cattle,  lice  on  poultry. 

Won’t  harm  foliage , 
fruit  or  blossom.  Ab¬ 
solutely?  non- poison¬ 
ous  to  man  and  animals. 

Ask  your  County  Agent.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  send  us 
his  name  and  address.  2-pound 
tin  (2  to  3  gallon  spray),  90  cents 
postpaid.  Special  quantity  prices. 

Pax  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

4  Coenties  Slip  New  York 


Fertilize  As  You  Plant 


For  Best  Results 

Your  corn  will  grow  faster,  yield  more  bushels  per  acre 
and  be  better  able  to  resist  the  corn  borer,  if  you  sow 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting,  with  the 


JOHN  DEERE  NO.  999  PLANTER 

WITH  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 


You  do  both  jobs  in  half  the 
time  it  would  require  to  do  them 
separately  and  also  save  fertilizer. 

Aside  from  saving  time  and 
fertilizer,  you  get  the  advantage 
of  accurate  planting  with  the  John 
Deere  Natural-Drop  Seed  Plate, 
the  most  efficient  drop  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Handles  any  kind  of  corn. 


peas,  beans,  feterita,  kafir  corn; 
shelled  peanuts  and  many  other 
kinds  of  seeds. 

Fertilizer  can  be  distributed  in 
any  quantity  up  to  700  pounds 
per  acre — checked  in  hills  with 
corn  or  drilled  along  the  row.  No 
choking.  Attachment  is  easily  put 
on  and  taken  off. 


Write  today  for  folder  describing  this  planter;  also  for  booklet  on 
corn-growing  written  by  a  group  of  the  most  successful  growers. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  SF-7  37. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


PLANT  this  Spring ;  cut  next 
year.  Gigantic  stalks  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Beauti¬ 
ful  verdant  foliage  9  to  11  ft. 
tall.  Succeeds  everywhere; 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers. 

"THE  BIGGER  THE  ROOTS 
THE  BETTER  THE  CROP.” 

Our  specially  selected  Giant  Roots 
insure  success  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener  and  the  profita  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower.  Prices  range  from 
$7  to  $50  per  thousand  according 
to  size  and  quality.  Complete  cul¬ 
tural  direction  with  each  order- 
plantings  may  be  made  until  May 
15th.  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Booklet 

'  RIVERVIEW  farms 
Box  278-A,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


II  O  W  A.  H.  I>  1  7 

J  ust  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

StrawfeerryPlaiits 

carefully  packed.  Sl-100,  S3.75-500,  S7. 35-1000. 
prepaid.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  B.  I. 


),T,g*k  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  yielding  strain! 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


10  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  colors,  sent  prepaid 

for  51 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Mlddlcburgli,  N.  Y. 


ACDARAGUS 

■  ■  W  I  1000-$8,  postpai 


Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable— “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
postpaid.  GLIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PI  \  \nX  Postpaid.  All  varieties.  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
I  Lrlll  1 ,3  Cauliflower,  Early  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet 
Potato,  Tomato.  3  doz.  40®;  8  doz.  $1.00;  500,  $4.50. 
Catalog  free.  ROIIRER’9  PRINT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


f2lnrl.nl.  100  blooming  size,  30  kinds,  fine  named,  labeled, 
uiaulUll  $1.00.  M.  Emerson  Main, Westerly,  R.I. 


Rarrol  Lots,  slightly  imper- 
Ddl  I  Gl  feet  crockery, 

o'v'e  r*niioo  Useful  Dishes 

Special  Prices  on  DECORATED 
DINNER  SETS.  Circulars. 

WINIKER  BROS. 
Dept.  105  Miliis,  Mass. 


T)  T  TIT"  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

111  J  Y  direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
to  your  station.  PEOPLES  BANK,  Tower,  Mich. 


LIGHT  PLANTS 

Wm.;w.  PRICE 


Several  Farm  Light  plants  with¬ 
out  Batteries,  also  Motors. 

Canadensis,  Pa. 


SCAB  and 
CODLING  MOTH 
ALMOST  HERE! 


And  the  old  spray  pump  out  of  order.  Is 
that  the  situation  you  are  in? 

If  it  is  just  sit  right  down  and  write 
for  our  Free  Bulletin  on  motor-pumps  and 
Big  Free  Catalog.  We’ll  send  them  by 
return  mail  and  you  just  see  if  you  can¬ 
not  find  a  motor-pump  unit  that  will  just 
fit  your  needs  and  make  your  old  spray 
rig  good  as  new. 

Sizes  5,  8,  10,  12  and  15-gal.  per  min¬ 
ute  and  larger. 

Better  Mail  a  Card  Today. 


“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

120  East  Avenue 


10 


Send 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  $950 

and  Hardy  Perennials  « 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 
for  Our  10  Dahlia  Collection 
Pay  $1.00  II  O.  K.  in  5  Days. 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  &,  SON 

Delivery  480-40Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark,N.  J. 


DAHLIAS 


Beautiful  assorted  colors,  $1 
per  doz.  Postpaid.  STUART 
BRIGGS,  R.  0.1,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
Y ams.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Write  for  free  price  list  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero,  Malaga  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Northern  Spy  Potato  Geo.  W.Weidinger,  Bayfield,  Wis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Dr.  Shaw's 


Lead  Seal 


Slays  on  the  Tree 

YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-to  Name 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  liis  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Order  soon  to  be  sure  of  your  share  ot  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
115  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAAMuids 

True-to  -Na  Sie  Fruit  Trees 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


The  Queen  of  Peaches,  origi¬ 
nating  on  Hope  Farm  and 
now  being  offered  to  the 
public  for  tlie  first  time. 
Extremely  hardy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Fruit  of 
large  size  and  delicious 
flavor.  Our  catalog  tells 
you  all  about  it  and  our 
New  Monmouth  Beauty, 
America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  Vines 
and  plants,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  ltoses  and 
Shrubbery.  For  your  Spring 
plantingeverything  of  supe 
rior  quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  let  it  have  a  personal  talk  with  you. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty— Wholesale 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Fists  small  fruits.  Dahlias. 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
CONCOKD  GRAPE  VINES  — 3  year  old  bearing 
size,  35c  each.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salbbury,  Md. 


Wanted 

Young  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  well  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
iuterest  you,  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direotion  of  the  F.  A,  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Stamford  Connecticut 


FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK 

lists  the  finest  New  Fruits.  Shrubs  and  ornamentals- 
Full  of  facts  to  aid  you  in  selecting  and  planting. 
Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Medina  and 
other  new  apples  and  pears.  Beautiful  French 
Lilacs  from  $1.50  each  up.  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries, ‘Flowering  Apples.  1,0003  ft. — 1  ft.  McIntosh, 
special  pi-ice.  Cortland  grafting  wood. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  R.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Plan  to  Plant  Some  Nut  Trees 

Improved  Black  and  English  Walnuts,  Pecans  and  Fil¬ 
berts.  All  grafted,  grown  to  plant,  and  when  planted, 
grow.  Get  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog. 

John  W.  Hershey.  Nut  Tree  Nursery .  Downingtown,  Pa. 


Dir  A  f*  14  WHIPS  2  FT.,  EACH.  LOTS  OF 
r*-HU  rl  10  — 15c,  100  — 10c,  300  —  8c. 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  QUALITY 
STOCK.  A  TALK  ON  “THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GRAPES’’  FOR  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

BORLING,  D-OF,  MADISON,  OHIO 


Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  ROOTS 
$13  per  1000,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $3 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Roots,  $3  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS — Mary  S  Marlba  Wash.  Rust-proof.  $1.25  hnnd.  Prepaid. 
Specialprice  large  lots.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadsburyville.  Pa. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
|FreeCatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flaslcet  Factory  in  the  Country, 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  lit  New  Albany  .lud. 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Plum  Knot 

I  have  about  175  prune  trees  that  were 
grafted  from  Lombard  plums  about  10 
years  ago.  The  plum  knot  has  got  them 
and  I  have  tried  pretty  near  everything 
that  I  know  of.  Is  there  an  acid  or  a 
mixture  of  spray  or  anything  I  could 
paint  them  with  that  would  kill  it? 

Barker,  N.  Y.  E.  a.  s. 

There  is  no.  spray  known  at  the  present 
time  that  will  control  black  knot.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  out  the  knots  religiously. 
If  this  is  done  carefully  and  regularly  the 
disease  is  easily  controlled,  but  if  it  is 
not  taken  care  of  it  can  become  very 
serious.  The  disease  spreads  from  the 
knots  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  being 
carried  by  birds  and  rain  and  other  natu¬ 
ral  agencies.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that 
if  the  knots  are  removed  there  will  be  no 
source  of  infection.  It  may  seem  like  a 
hai-d  task  cutting  out  these  knots  but  it 
is  the  only  sure  cure.  H.  B.  T. 

Dying  Raspberry  Canes 

I  have  a  patch  of  everbearing  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  every  Summer  the  old  canes 
die.  They  commence  when  in  bloom,  or 
after  the  green  berries  are  formed,  with¬ 
ering,  leaves  turning  brown,  and  finally 
drying  up.  Last  year  they  commenced  to 
die  after  the  berries  began  to  turn  and 
ripen.  mrs.  j.  w.  b. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  raspberry  cane-borer  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  if  not  all  of  the  dam¬ 
age  .  Early  in  June  the  tips  of  the  new 
shoots  often  wilt  from  attacks  of  the 
beetle  while  it  is  laying  its  eggs.  The 
borers  which  hatch  from  these  eggs  bur¬ 
row  down  through  the  cane,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  season  the  old  canes  are  killed  be¬ 
fore  they  can  ripen  their  fruit.  Cut  off 
any  wilted  tips  several  inches  below  the 
wilted  parts,  and  destroy  them.  Be  sure 
to  cut  out  the  old  fruiting  canes  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Between  the  two  you 
should  secure  control.  h.  b.  t. 


Apricots  Drop  Their  Fruit 

Eight  years  ago  I  planted  two  apricot 
trees  in  my  yard.  They  are  close  to¬ 
gether  on  rich  ground,  and  have  made 
good  growth.  For  four  years  they  have 
bloomed  heavily.  For  two  years  they 
have  set  fruit,  but  it  all  drops.  A  hand¬ 
ful  has  matured  and  ripened,  but  most 
drops  from  the  time  it  sets  until  as  big 
as  a  hickorynut.  T.  r.  h. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Apricots  bloom  early  and  are  often 
caught  by  the  frost.  The  fruit  may  de¬ 
velop  slightly  and  then  drop  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injury.  Another  possibil¬ 
ity  is  lack  of  food  materials  at  just  the 
time  the  fruit  is  setting.  Try  two  or 
three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each 
tree,  applied  as  soon  as  the  trees  show 
signs  of  starting.  H.  B.  T. 


Right  in  Your  Home  Town 

You  can  buy  tires  through  the  mail  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
low-cost  mileage  you  cannot  buy  that  way. 

It  is  the  valuable  service  performed  for 
you  by  your  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires.  His  prices 
are  low.  He  has  in  stock  the  tight  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  you. 


Shiro  Plum  for  Texas 

In  my  experience  with  plums  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  the  Shiro. 
This  is  a  large  clear  yellow  plum,  and  if 
I  could  find  a  plum  just  like  the  Shiro, 
but  red,  say  bright  red,  I  would  regard 
an  orchard  of  them  very  valuable  indeed. 
The  Shiro  tree  in  this  country  lives  for 
many  years.  When  the  trees  are  young 
they  have  a  kind  of  scab  or  some  peculiar 
trouble ;  they  look  as  though  the  hail  had 
hit  the  trees.  Some  trees  get  this  scab 
extremely  bad,  but  as  they  get  older  they 
get  smooth.  My  trees  15  years  old  show 
no  sign  of  this  scab.  The  trees  bear 
about  four  bushels  to  the  tree.  We  haul 
them  to  oil  towns  and  have  been  selling 
them  in  three-quart  boxes  at  50  cents  per 
box.  Next  season  I  aim  to  improve  on 
this  and  use  one-quart  boxes  and  sell  at 
25  cents  per  box.  I  hope  to  sell  more 
plums  this  way.  The  trouble  is  the  off 
color — they  have  to  be  tasted  before  they 
are  appreciated.  Then  they  are  the  most 
delicious  free-bearing  plum  I  know  about. 
The  Metliley  is  a  better  plum  to  eat  a 
little,  but  does  not  bear  enough.  But 
when  you  bite  into  a  Metliley  plum  the 
flesh  is  exactly  the  color  of  watermelon, 
a  lively  pink.  Another  good  plum  we 
have  is  one  called  Black  Beauty.  I  find 
it  is  also  called  Endicott  and  Mammoth 
Gold.  Some  have  asked  me  why  it  is 
called  Black  Beauty.  The  plums  after 
they  get  dead  ripe  turn  nearly  black.  We 
also  have  several  Damsons  on  our  place 
and  several  other  Japanese  plums,  in¬ 
cluding  of  course  Burbank.  Botan  and 
Red  June.  However,  nothing  we  have 
ever  found  beats  the  Shiro  in  tree  or  in 
fruit.  I  would  regard  a  red  Shiro  as 
the  most  valuable  of  all  plums. 

Texas.  j.  e.  Fitzgerald. 


He  will  mount  your  new  tire  on  the  rim, 
fill  it  with  air,  and  long  after  the  sale  help 
you  care  for  it  so  that  it  will  deliver  you 
its  maximum  performance. 

The  benefits  of  this  helpful  service  are  not 
listed  in  any  catalogue.  But  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  you  now  in  the  store  of  your  home¬ 
town  Goodyear  dealer. 

They  are  the  worthwhile  fruit  of  the 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products ,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


I  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
I  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good- 
|  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
■  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


FOR 

CORN,  WHEAT, 

BARLEY,  OATS, 

RYE,  ETC. 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PROTECTION  from  crows  and 
other  birds,  mice,  gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in  a  planter.  CORBIN  protects  seed  from 
rotting  in  wet  ground.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If 
after  fair,  trial  you  think  CORBIN  has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  re¬ 
turn  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  Holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  seed. 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  COMPANY  ::  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE 


MALONEY 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  (Including  the  Cortland) 

O” 

/  Guaranteed 
Fruit  Trees 

Are  scientifically  grown 
ill  our  upland  Nurseries. 
Budded  from  trees  bear¬ 
ing  the  choicest  fruit. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name, 
free  from  disease  and  to 
arrive  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  Sold  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  prof¬ 
it.  Our  free  catalog  tells 
the  things  fruit  growers 
«£"»  want  to  know  about  us. 
Send  for  it. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc. 
46  Main  Street  Dan»ville,  N.  Y. 

MALONEY 

K^ursenj  Book  Free 


seed  cor 


Michigan-Grown 

Early  Varieties— 

Supply  Limited 

Polar  Yellow  Dent  — The 

new  Frost-Resisting  Variety 
Prices:  Peck,  $2.50;  Bushel,  $8.50, 

First  Choice  Yellow  Dent— (90  day 

Early  Yellow)  Prices:  Peck,  $2.25; 
Bushel,  $7.50.  Bags  Free. 

The  two  varieties  below  were  grown 
in  Northern  Ohfo 

Early  Whit*  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Peck,  $1.46; 

Bushel,  $5.00. 

Golden  Glow  or  Murdock  Peck,  $1.60;  Bushel, 

$5.60.  Bags  Free. 

This  Seed  Corn  shows  a  germination  of  90  per 
cent  and  over.  Samples  furnished  free  on  request 

ORDER  TODAY 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
451  Mechanic  St.  (77)  Jackson,  Mich. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS* 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  tor  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


,  My  frost  proof  cabbage 
,  plants  will  head  three 

_  _  _  _ - - - -  weeks  earlier  than 

home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  500 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $2.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
$1  50  per  1,000.  All  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  -shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1*.  1).  FULWOOl),  1  If  tow,  Ga. 

Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake- 
field  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Van- 
eties:  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earhana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices:  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1,  500, 
$1  50-  1000  $2,50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1  25. 1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you. 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton.  Ga. 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

Organized  Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by  _ 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tlt  Street  New  York 


Strawberries 

Townsend  Plants 
Known  by 
Thousands  of 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Growers  As  the 
Best  Money 
Can  Buy 

Order  direct  from 
tliis  adv.— prompt 
shipment  w  li  e  n 
you  are  ready  to 
plant. 

500  1000  5000 

HOWARD  17  (Premier)... $3.00  $0.00  $27.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Dr.  B)  .  2.50  5.00  18.50 

AROMA  .  2.50  5.00  18.o0 

Big  Joe  .  3.00  0.00  27. oO 

T.  BIG  LATE  (Imp) .  3.00  6.00  27.50 

FORD  (best  late) .  3.00  6.00  27.50 

CHESAPEAKE  (late)  ....  3.50  7.00  30.00 

GANDY  (late)  .  3.00  6.00  27.50 

LUPTON  LATE  .  3.50  7.00  30.00 

Wm,  Belt  ' .  3.50  7.00  30.00 

“TOWN-KING”  (new  late)  9.00  18.00  75.00 

Ever  bearing 

MASTODON  (special)  _ 20.00  40.00  150.00 

Champion  .  6.25  12.50  50.00 

Progressive  . .  6.25  12.50  50.00 

(250  plants  at  the  1,000  rate.) 

One  Kruegers  circle  runner  cutter  included 
with  every  order  amounting  to  $50  received 
direct  from  this  adv.  Price  of  the  runner 
cutter  $8;  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every 
strawberry  grower. 

Send  Orders  Direct  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  on  These  Bio  Money  Makers. 

Howard  17,  (premier) 

Lupton,  Aroma,. .  *85 

Klondyke,  Gandy . 

Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burril... 

Progressive  E.  B .  1.30 

22  other  Guaranteed  True-to-Name  varieties. 
Order  direct.  Free  catalog  of  culture  and  prices. 
RAYNER  BROS.  SALISBURY,  AID. 


1  OO 

1  ooo 

5000 

i  .85 

$4.50 

$21.38 

.85 

4.50 

21.38 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

.75 

3.75 

17.85 

1.30 

7.50 

35.63 

The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 
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CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown— Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN.  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

"Grown  In  Vermont.  It's  Hardy.” 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Healthy,  Vig¬ 
orous,  True  to  Name. 

PREMIER  -  BIG  JOE  •  LUPTON  -  EATON  •  COOPER  •  GIBSON 
100  250  500  1000  5000 

85c  #1.50  #3.50  $5.00  #33.75 

DUNLAP  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  KLONDYKE  -  HEFFLIN  -  GANDY 
65c  #1.35  #3.00  #4.00  #18.75 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  Catalog 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.W,  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  | 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


9AA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 

'SI  It  I  150  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfields.  /  PAID 

W  \s  Hampton  &  Son,  R.7,  Bangor,  Mich.  “■* 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G,  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman _ -> _ YORK,  PA. 

CCCIl  A  A  Dill  Ear|y  Ckrage  and 
UbEUUtJIlIl  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Excellent  yielders  and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed 
$3  bushel,  5  bushels,  $2,75  bu.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 

SEED CORN  THATWILLGROW 

Yellow  Dent  variety,  high  vitality,  good  yielder.  Shelled, 
graded  and  delivered  to  Ex.  Co.  for  $3.50  per  bushel. 
Direct  from  the  Farm~not  a  dealer 

Cfaas.  L.  Wilkinson  -  Rusbland,  Pa. 


Horticultural  Notes 


A  One-man  Berry  Business 

Labor  conditions  being  what  they  are, 
we  plant  no  larger  area  than  we  can  pick 
ourselves.  A  new  patch  is  planted  every 
Spring,  fruited  two  years,  then  plowed 
under.  Strong  sets  are  selected,  removed 
with  as  much  soil  as  possible  adhering  to 
the  roots,  and  immediately  reset  in  the 
new  patch  in  rows  40  in.  apart,  very  few, 
if  any,  showing  signs  of  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  soon  sending  out  plenty  of 
runners.  Blossoms  are  pinched  off,  weed¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  done  as  usual.  In 
the  early  Winter,  when  the  plants  are 
dormant,  they  receive  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  hen  manure  directly  on  the  row, 
not  between  rows.  The  following  Spring 
this  will  be  found  to  have  formed  a  thick 
crust  which  is  broken  up  with  hand  tools. 
Underneath  the  plants  are  apparently 
dead,  but  rain  and  sun  soon  start  them 
into  life,  and  before  we  realize  it,  berry 
picking  begins.  No  overripe  nor  green 
berry,  sandy  or  knotty  one,  is  ever  picked 
for  market.  Hereabouts  picking  usually 
begins  early  in  the  morning,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  patch  is  gQne  over,  and  the 


nothing  yet  to  report.  I  seem  to  have 
covered  the  ground  as  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  takes  us.  E.  8. 

Virginia. 

Pruning  Grapevines 

I  notice  the  cuttings  this  Spring  from 
trimming  and  pruning  grapevines  are 
often  10,  12  and  15  ft.  long,  some  longer 
than  that.  If  the  vines  were  cut  back 
enough  ,a  year  ago,  should  they  he  any 
such  length  the  following  Winter?  The 
person  who  trimmed  contends  that  if  cut 
shorter  he  could  not  tie  them  to  vine. 
I  have  understood  vines  should  be  cut 
back  to  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  or  just 
above  such  joints.  In  some  cases,  after 
trimming  this  March,  there  are  six  to 
eight  joints  left.  What  is  correct? 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.  ».  l.  d. 

While  in  the  average  commercial  Con¬ 
cord  vineyard  cane  growth  will  not  run 
10  to  12  ft.  in  length,  such  lengths  are  by 
no  means  excessive.  In  vineyards  that 
are  well  pruned,  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
the  length  of  cane  might  exceed  these 
considerably.  It  is  of  course  assumed 
that  the  footage  in  question  represents 
entirely  the  growth  of  the  past,  season. 
If  arms  of  the  season  of  1925  reach  out 


Stratvberry  Patch  of  Aroma  and  Gandy 


berries  are  taken  to  the  city  during  the 
afternoon.  There  they  stand  at  the  com¬ 
mission  house  all  night,  waiting  for  early 
morning  buyers.  We  have  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  pick  during  late  afternoon 
and  early  evening,  setting  the  crates  in 
the  coolness  of  our  little  grove  over  night 
and  taking  them  to  the  city  at  dawn. 
They  are  often  sold  immediately  upon 
arrival. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken 
on  the  place  we  rented  for  seven  years, 
and  shows  part  of  a  patch  consisting  of 
IS  rows  125  ft.  long.  Half  of  these  were 
Gandy  and  half  Aroma.  From  this  patch 
in  1921  we  marketed  through  the  com¬ 
mission  house  from  May  23  to  June  9 
1,300  qts.,  receiving  $276  for  them.  We 
also  sold  to  neighbors  after  June  9  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  crates,  used  all  we 
cared  to,  gave  a  lot  away,  and  left  un¬ 
picked  many  quarts  of  Aroma,  which  had 
softened  on  account  of  rain.  In  1922, 
from  the  same  patch,  our  records  show 
an  income  of  $230,  but  no  particulars  as 
to  number  of  quarts.  Since  moving  here 
we  have  discontinued  the  planting  of 
Aromas,  since  they  show  a  tendency  to 
rot  because  of  their  short  and  weak  stems. 
We  have  substituted  Premier,  which  we 
like  very  much,  but  still  find  Gandy  our 
most  profitable  berry,  being  big  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  on  account  of  its  lateness, 
bringing  better  prices  than  earlier  ones. 

On  the  new  place  our  strawberry 
plantings  have  not  yet  attained  such  a 
state  that  we  care  to  take  pictures  of 
them.  The  land  when  we  came  here  had 
not  been  in  cultivation  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  poor  and  weedy,  overgrown 
with  brush  of  sassafras,  locust  and  su¬ 
mac,  all  of  which  we  are  still  struggling 
with,  in  spite  of  much  sweat  and  back¬ 
ache.  We  only  marketed  20  crates  of 
strawberries  last  season,  but  the  point  is, 
that  no  culls  were  included. 

We  are  experimenting  with  Fall-sown 
oats  as  a  mulch  between  the  berry  rows 
in  the  patch  set  last  Spring,  but  as  it  is 
the  first  time  we  are  trying  it  there  is 


from  the  trunk  to  a  length  of  10  to  12  ft., 
then  unquestionably  they  were  not  short¬ 
ened  in  enough  at  the  pruning  for  the 
1926  crop.  It  has  been  learned  from 
practical  experience  and  from  scientific 
investigation,  that!  the  most  fruitful  buds 
of  the  Concord  are  from  the  fifth  or  sixth 
from  the  base  out  to  the  twelfth  to  four¬ 
teenth,  or  thereabouts.  Any  pruning 
that  would  retain  simply  'the  four  or  five 
basal  buds  is  not  the  'best  pruning,  for 
these  buds  yield  the  poorest  clusters,  ex¬ 
cept  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  canes. 
The  clusters  lack  size,  and  fewer  berries 
are  set.  This  results  in  a  loose  cluster. 
Pruning  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  bud.  since 
it  reduces  the  fruit  borne,  does  tend  to 
throw  the  energies  of  the  vine  into  cane 
and  leaf  production,  but  if  the  pruning 
is  again  back  to  the  same  nodes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  there  is  the  likelihood  that 
the  cane  growth  will  be  still  more  ram¬ 
pant.  This  can  he  continued  until  the 
vine  will  be  producing  cane  and  leaf 
largely  with  but  little  fruit.  F.  E.  G. 


Propagating  Tree  Peonies 

On  page  470  Mrs.  W.  asks  how  to  pro¬ 
pagate  tree  peonies.  As  I  have  messed 
with  the  “critter”  for  a  number  of  years 
maybe  1  can  make  some  suggestions.  I 
hardly  think  she  will  get  results  from  or¬ 
dinary  layering.  She  might  from  crown 
or  stool  layering  (mounding  the  dirt  high 
around  a  plant  with  plenty  of  good  strong 
shoots  and  waiting  for  roots  to  form  on 
the  stems).  In  my  experience  that  will 
take  two  years,  it  is  not  safe  to  divide 
the  stems  before.  She  can  also  graft  in 
September  on  herbaceous  peony  roots. 
Keep  the  grafts  in  a  frame  or  similar 
place  till  Spring,  and  plant  deep  with  top 
bud  of  scion  at  surface  of  ground.  If 
she  gets  100  per  cent  of  her  grafts  to 
grow  she  has  done  well.  The  Japanese 
graft  on  the  wild  stock,  but  with  those 
you  must  watch  your  grafts  or  the  stocks 
will  choke  them.  That  stock  has  a  nice 
bloom,  very  early,  a  big  almost  maroon 
single  peony  with  a  big  bunc-h  of  yellow 
in  center.  But  we  can’t  get  anything 
from  Japan  now.  The  quarantine  has 
shut  US  off.  NEWTON  J.  PECK. 

Connecticut. 
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Shrubs  and  Vines  for 
Screens 

1.  What  low,  rapidly  growing  shrub  or 
hedge  plant  could  be  placed  in  front  of 
an  old  stone  pile  to  hide  view  from  house? 
The  stone  cannot  be  removed  this  year. 
2.  What  vine,  other  than  wild  cucumber, 
would  readily  cover  a  large  rock  near  the 
road,  and  in  view  of  the  house?  I  have 
seen  about  such  a  vine  as  needed,  but  it 
was  along  a  railroad  line  some  distance 
from  here,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  learning  what  it  was.  It  looked  some¬ 
what  like  myrtle,  was  deep,  waxy  green 
in  appearance.  C.  J.  D. 

Castalia,  O. 

1.  If  a  hedge  plant  is  desired,  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet,  if  hardy  with  you,  would 
grow  so  quickly  that  it  would  seem  very 
desirable.  The  common  privet,  Ligus- 
trum  vulgare,  is  hardier,  quick  growing 
and  taller.  Forsythia  is  another  quick¬ 
growing  shrub  for  such  a  situation,  also 
the  Tartarian  and  other  bush  honey¬ 
suckles. 

It  is  possible  that  the  vine  trailing 
over  the  rock  was  myrtle  (Yinca  minor) 
for  this  grows  almost  anywhere,  but  it 
may  have  been  Evonymus  radicans,  or 
climbing  spindle  tree,  which  often  does 
especially  well  in  such  a  situation.  This 
has  attractive  oval  evergreen  leaves.  It 
is  hardy,  and  clings  to  any  rough  sur¬ 
face.  The  variety  Evonymus  radicans 
vegeta  produces  very  showy  red  berries ; 
it  is  sometimes  called  evergreen  bitter¬ 
sweet.  Another  vine  that  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  clambering  over  a  rock  is  Hall's 
Japan  honeysuckle,  which  is  almost  ever¬ 
green,  very  hardy  and  delightfully  fra¬ 
grant  when  in  bloom.  If  the  stone  slopes 
from  a  hillside  it  would  be  easy  to  cover 
it  with  the  Japanese  memorial  rose,  Rosa 
Wichuraiana.  This  delights  to  trail  down 
a  declivity,  and  can  be  persuaded  to  root 
layers  so  easily  that  one  soon  has  a  mass 
of  it.  It  is  very  hardy,  with  abundant 
glossy  foliage  and  single  white  flowers, 
followed  by  scarlet  fruit. 

Treatment  for  Black  Spot 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  by  F.  E.  B.,  of 
Tryon,  N.  C.,  relative  to  an  efficient  and 
reliable  remedy  for  black  spot  of  roses. 
The  method  I  use  is  one  endorsed  by 
rosarians  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  is  certain,  if  used  as  a  preventive, 
and  if  the  directions  are  closely  followed. 
It  is  safe,  not  unsightly,  and  simple  to 
apply. 

Mix  nine  parts  of  dusting  sulphur  (not 
flowers  of  sulphur)  with  one  part  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  and  one  part  of  dry  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead.  Beginning  when  the 
roses  first  come  into  leaf,  dust  the  bushes 
thoroughly  with  the  mixture,  before  the 
dew  has  dried.  Repeat  every  10  days. 
This  may  cause  a  grayish  coloring  on  the 
foliage,  but  it  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and 
easily  washed  off  with  clear  water.  This 
treatment  is  known  as  the  Massey  dust 
treatment,  and  is  effective  for  black  spot 
and  mildew,  as  well  as  control  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  insect  pests  except  the  rose 
beetle.  Of  course,  if  any  leaves  are  black- 
spotted  or  mildewed,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  burned,  together  with  any 
fallen  leaves  that  have  been  affected,  but 
the  Massey  dust  will  save  the  healthy 
foliage  from  disease.  ruth  ericson. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Russian  Mulberry  in  the 
East 

I  saw  in  a  western  paper  an  account 
of  Russian  mulberry  trees,  which  proved 
very  useful  as  a  wind-break.  Would  they 
be  likely  to  do  as  well  in  the  southern 
tier  of  New  York  State?  J.  B. 

The  Russian  mulberry  will  do  very 
well  in  the  climate  of  New  York.  It 
is  not  a  tree,  however,  that  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  for  hedges,  as  with  us  it  does 
not  grow  dense  enough  to  make  a  good 
hedgerow.  We  have  them  at  our  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  about  10  years  old  and 
12  and  15  ft.  tall.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  get  a  great  deal  taller  than  this,  but 
there  are  advantages  in  having  the  trees 
because  of  their  fruit,  which  attracts  the 
birds  in  considerable  numbers.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  planting  the 
trees  in  New  York,  but  I  think  there  are 
more  desirable  trees  for  hedgerows. 

JOHN  W.  STEPHEN. 


“There  are  two  sides  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,”  proclaimed  the  wise  man.  “Yes,” 
said  the  simple  one,  “and  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  sheet  of  flypaper,  but  it  makes 
a  difference  to  the  fly  which  side  he 
chooses.” — Answers. 


O  acres  short 


But  1  learned  how  to  save 
money  on  hinder  twine 

BY  A  THRIFTY  FARMER 

I  bought  Plymouth  Twine  for  years.  Always  was  satis¬ 
fied  — never  thought  of  switching.  Then  a  friend  told  me 
I  could  save  money  on  twine  that  was  “just  as  good”. 
I  sure  learned  a  lot  of  unpleasant  things  about  twine 
that  year. 

You  see,  the  season  before  with  just  as  big  a  crop,  I 
harvested  81  acres  with  25  balls  of  Plymouth.  So  I  figured 
25  balls  of  the  cheaper  twine  would  be  plenty.  But  that 
“just  as  good”  twine  bound  only  73  acres.  I  was  8  acres 
short— had  to  go  into  town  and  get  three  extra  balls.  You 
can  bet  they  were  Plymouth ! 


Plymouth — more  economical  i 


Plymouth  really  cheaper 

Then  I  saw  it  clearly  —  Plymouth  always  ran  its  full 
guaranteed  length  per  pound.  The  other  twine  was  always 
short— many  balls  were  several  hundred  feet  short.  I  was 
really  losing  money  on  the  “so  called”  cheap  twine. 

Plymouth  saves  grief 

Not  only  that — the  cheaper  twine  would  break  every 
little  while.  That  meant  loose  bundles — time  spent  in 
re-threading — and  grain  lost.  Plymouth  Twine  has  never 
given  me  the  slightest  grief.  I’ve  come  back  to  Plymouth 
for  keeps,  and  no  more  “just  as  good”  stories  will  ever 
tempt  me  to  try  other  twines. 

*Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag . 


1.  It’s  longer — full  length  to  the  pound 

as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  It’s  stronger — less  breaking,  less  wasted 

time,  less  wasted  grain; 

3.  It’s  evener — no  thick  or  thin  spots 

— no  “grief’; 

4.  It’s  better  wound — no  tangling; 

5.  It’s  insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by 

its  smell; 

6.  It’s  mistake-proof — printed  ball — 

and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About 
“GOLD  MEDAL” 
PLYMOUTH  TWINE 
30%  Longer  Than  Standard 


You  can  easily  test  Plymouth’s  length  pet  pound 
against  any  other  twine.  The  experiment  pictured  at 
the  left  has  been  made  frequently. 

Take  a  ball  of  Plymouth  and  any  twine  of  the 
same  weight  and  tagged  as  being  the  same  length  per 
pound  and  unwind  them  down  the  road.  Then 
measure  the  length.  Plymouth  Twine  wins  out — 7% 
to  16%  longer  than  cheaper  twines. 


Plymouth  Binder  Twine 
is  made  by  the  makers 
of  Plymouth  Rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 


Two  Each  of 

Crimson,  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Maroon 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove.  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holhind 
Giant,  etc. .blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  S6-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


/inf/ll  #•  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
UM  1JL.B  »  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  1*.  1).  WHITE  North  Attleboro.  Mass. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  —No  two  alike.  12 Dahlias 

SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Fall,,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM.  Hall.  N.  IT 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is"  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

What  Constitutes 
Residence? 

If  a  student  of  the  eighth  grade  comes 
to  reside  in  a  certain  district  on  July  1 
and  wishes  to  attend  the  school  provided 
by  that  district  beginning  in  September, 
is  such  student  required  to  pay  tuition 
and  transportation  charges  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  provided  the  student  is  earning 
board  and  wages  in  family  with  which 
be  is  residing?  H.  K. 

New  York. 

A  child  who  leaves  home  and  goes  in¬ 
to  another  district  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  school  advantages  probably  will 
not  be  deemed  a  resident  of  the  district. 
If  a  child  removes  to  another  district  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  live¬ 
lihood  he  should  be  deemed  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  district.  All  schools  in 
the  district  are  free  to  resident  pupils  of 
legal  school  age.  b.  b.  d. 


Trustee’s  Duties 

1.  Is  a  person  owning  property  in  a 
rural  school  district  and  who  pays  taxes 
on  said  property,  whose  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  is  outside  of  that  district,  eligible, 
or  can  be  compelled  to  hold  the  office  of 
trustee,  or  collector?  2.  Is  the  trustee 
of  a  rural  school  compelled  to  break  and 
open  roads  that  a  teacher  may  get  to  the 
school-house?  3.  Is  the  trustee  of  a  rural 
school  obliged  to  board  a  teacher  if  said 
teacher  is  unable  to  get  a  place  to  board 
elsewhere?  4.  Is  a  trustee  of  a  rural 
school  district  obliged  to  do  the  janitor 
work  in  the  sclioolhouse?  B.  N. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  No  person,  who  is  a  non-resident, 
can  be  compelled  to  hold  a  school  district 
office.  More  than  that,  a  non-resident 
person  is  not  qualified  to  hold  such  office. 

2.  Breaking  open  the  roads  is  a  town 
job, -under  the  direction  of  the  town  su¬ 
perintendent  of  highways.  The  trustee 
need  not  open  any  portion  of  the  town 
highways  unless  he  contracts  to  do  it. 

3.  A  trustee  is  not  obliged  to  board  a 
teacher.  He  is,  however,  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  advise  painstakingly  with 
the  teacher  on  this  question.  So  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned  a  teacher  is  left  to 
shift  for  herself,  but  custom  and  common 
sense  should  always  have  the  force  of 
law  in  requiring  the  trustee  to  look  out 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
teacher.  A  satisfied  teacher  means  added 
vigor  in  the  school  work. 

4.  It  is  up  to  the  trustee  whether  or 
not  he  will  do  the  janitor  work.  The 
usual  practice  is  for  the  trustee  to  ar¬ 
range  to  have  the  teacher  supervise  this 
work  among  the  pupils.  In  some  cases 
the  teacher  is  paid  extra  for  doing  the 
janitor  work  or  one  of  the  older  boys  is 
employed  at  a  reasonable  compensation. 

D.  B.  D. 


Teacher’s  Allowance  for 
Attending  Conference 

What  is  the  law  regarding  the  amount 
of  pay  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  can 
demand  for  days  when  he  attends  confer¬ 
ence?  Is  he  entitled  to  his  day's  wages 
from  the  district  the  same  as  if  he  held 
school  on  that  day  in  addition  to  his  mile¬ 
age?  How  much  is  allowed  per  mile  for 
mileage  to  attend  conference?  G.  W.  P. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  who  attend  conferences  called 
by  the  district  superintendent  are  entitled 
to  their  regular  day’s  wages,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
each  day  or  part  of  a  day  actually  spent 
in  attendance  at  such  conference  and  10 
cents  a  mile  for  each  mile  necessarily 
traveled.  D<  B* 


Qualifications  for  School 
Vote 

Can  a  husband  and  wife  both  vote  at 
school  meeting,  when  the^  deed  to  all 
property  is  in  the  husband  s  name !  Can 
they  both  vote  when  the  deed  to  all  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  the  wife’s  name?  When  their 
only  qualification  is  having  a  child  of 
school  age  attending  school,  can  they  both 
vote  ?  Ai.  R*  W • 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  lias 
held  that  a  woman  may  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  when  a  claim  of  qualification  is 
based  on  the  dower  right  in  such  prop¬ 
erty  as  the  husband  may  own.  A  joint 
deed  or  a  partnership  lease,  duly  executed 
and  filed,  is  both  a  legitimate  and  com¬ 
mendable  procedure.  It  is  a  good  sign 
when  potential  voters  are  anxious  to 


establish  a  legal  status  which  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  am  of  a  firm  conviction 
that  when  either  husband  or  wife  own 
property,  both  should  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  law  should  be  amended  to  extend  this 
right  beyond  question.  Both  parents  of  a 
child  are  entitled  to  vote,  when  such  child 
lias  attended  school  in  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  meeting 
is  held.  D.  B.  D. 


Requirements  for  Employ¬ 
ment  Certificate 

My  boy  is  15  years  of  age.  He  has  the 
preliminary  certificate  and  I  wish  to  get 
him  out  of  school.  The  teacher  says  he 
could  not  get  a  working  or  employment 
certificate  unless  he  attends  school  130 
days  during  a  12-month  period.  Is  that 
true?  He  walks  to  school  for  nothing 
because  he  has  the  same  thing  now  as 
when  he  was  in  the  eighth  gi'ade.  He 
never  can  make  up  130  days.  Does  he 
have  to  go  to  school  like  that  until  he 
is  16?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Your  son,  now  15  years  of  age  and 
having  passed  all  his  elementary  subjects 
no  doubt  can  obtain  a  working  certificate 
provided  he  shall  have  attended  school 


for  130  days  during  any  of  the  following 
periods : 

1.  That  between  his  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  birthdays; 

2.  That  next  preceding  his  graduation 
from  the  eighth  grade ; 

3.  That  next  preceding  his  application 
for  the  certificate. 

If  the  records  do  not  show  that  your 
son  has  satisfied  either  of  the  three  at¬ 
tendance  requirements  listed  above,  the 
law  allows  that  he  may  make  up  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  130  days  of  required  attend¬ 
ance  by  attending  school  regularly  within 
90  days  following  his  application  for  an 
employment  certificate.  d.  b.  d. 


Charge  for  Non-resident 
Pupil 

A  man  sends  his  boy  to  district  school 
one-half  mile  from  home  by  crossing 
meadows  and  jumping  fences  and  going 
through  woods.  To  the  same  school,  by 
following  road,  it  is  three  miles,  and  goes 
through  a  town  of  1,500  population.  Is 
the  man  entitled  to  send  the  boy  to  the 
village  school  without  paying  a  special 
charge  of  $40?  G.  E.  M. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  district  may  charge  tuition  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attendance  of  non-resident 
pupils.  The  village  district  may  charge 
$40  tuition  if  the  boy  in  question  resides 
in  another  district.  n.  B.  D. 


Medical  Examiner  for 
School 

I  wish  information  as  to  who  hires 
medical  examiner  for  district  school.  Is 
it  trustee  or  superintendent?  Which  do 
they  have  to  have,  a  doctor  or  trained 
nurse?  Would  like  to  know  if  teacher 
has  a  right  to  sign  the  trustee  name  to 
the  monthly  register  report.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

The  school  law  requires  that  the  trustee 
or  school  board  hire  a  physician  qualified 
by  law  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State 
as  medical  examiner  of  the  school.  A 
nurse  is  not  eligible  to  the  position  and 
the  school  superintendent  is  not  the  em¬ 
ploying  official.  A  teacher  would,  of 
course,  have  no  right  to  sign  a  trustee’s 
name  to  any  report  without  direct  author¬ 
ization  from  the  trustee.  As  to  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  a  signature  made  under  such 
authorization,  if  it  should  be  called  into 
question,  I  am  not  able  to  say  but  it 
would1  seem  to  me  probable  that,  in  case 
of  dispute,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
one  writing  the  signature  to  prove  that 
he  was  authorized  to  do  so.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  technical  point  in  law  which 
I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon. 

M.  B.  D. 


INFERIOR  quality  often  hides 
behind  a  mask  of  mere  surface 
goodness. 

For  example,  a  shoe  has  two 
soles.  But  do  you  ever  ask,  do 
you  ever  stop  to  think — “What  is 
behind  the  outer  sole?  What  is 
the  second  sole?” 

We  cut  apart  several  shoes  that 
looked  like  Ward’s— shoes  made 
to  sell  for  25  cents  less.  The 
second  sole  was  made  of  leather 
that  cost  20  cents  per  pair.  When 
the  first  sole  is  worn  out ,  the 
second  sole  will  “disappear”  with 
a  few  days *  wear. 

Ward’s  second  sole  is  made  of 
45  cent  leather  —  as  sturdy  and 
strong  and  long-wearing  as  the 
outer  sole. 

The  price  of  the  inferior  shoes 
is  seemingly  lower  than  Ward’s. 
A  quarter  can  be  saved  in  cash, 


but  at  a  loss  of  two  dollars  in 
serviceability . 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price.”  For  fifty-five  years  this 
has  been  the  Golden  Rule  policy 
back  of  every  article  we  have  sold. 

We  do  not  adulterate  ,**  skimp  ” 
or  use  inferior  substitutes  to  take 
a  few  cents  off  the  price . 

Ward’s  prices  are  as  low  as  reli¬ 
able  merchandise  can  be  sold — 
always.  And  no  merchandise 
power  in  the  world  can  buy  at 
lower  prices  than  Ward’s! 

Over  60  million  dollars  in 
cash  is  used  to  buy  goods  in  the 
largest  quantities  to  secure  low 
prices.  But  we  never  make  a  price 
a  few  cents  lower  by  sacrificing 
service  and  your  satisfaction . 

A  Price  too  low— makes  the 
Cost  too  great . 


Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 

Montgomery Ward  &Ca 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif*  Fort  Worth 
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Radio  Notes 


Five  and  Six-tube  Sets 

Is  tlie  five-tube  three-dial  the  best 
standard  set  and  how  can  they  be  equal 
to  a  six  or  seven-tube  set?  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  a  six-tube,  three-dial  control 
would  give  more  selectivity  and  clearness 
than  a  five-tube  with  a  very  slight  more 
expense.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  radio  being  broadcasted  on 
a  much  lower  wavelength  and  that  the 
sets  of  today  would  be  almost  worthless 
as  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  low 
wavelengths.  What  of  this?  I  live  one 
mile  southwest  of  Culver  Gap,  N.  J.,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  R.  R.  s. 

A  six-tube,  three-dial  or  control  set 
should  give  better  results  than  a  five-tube 
three  control  set  if  properly  built  and 
handled,  but  a  six-tube,  one  control  set 
will  seldom  equal,  for  selectivity,  a  five- 
tube  three  control  set. 

It  is*  very  possible  that  broadcasting 
will  be  done  on  much  shorter  waves  than 
at  present  by  new  stations  and  those  that 
are  now  causing  all  the  interference  on 
the  present  higher  waves,  but  the  chance 
that  such  will  be  done  does  not  mean  that 
present  sets  will  be  out  of  date  or  that 
you  cannot  use  them,  for  undoubtedly  the 
large  broadcasters  who  have  started  using 
the  present  wavelengths  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  use  of  these  same  wavelengths, 
also  it  would  be  poor  business  for  them 
to  change  and  make  the  present  sets  use¬ 
less.  If  this  should  be  done  the  general 
public  would  become  disgusted  and  very 
likely  not  bother  to  buy  enough  new  type 
sets  to  make  broadcasting  pay.  Short 
waves  will  more  than  likely  be  assigned 
to  all  new  stations,  and  if  people  want  to 
listen  to  new  stations  then  they  will  have 
to  get  new  receivers  or  buy  special  at¬ 
tachments  or  have  their  sets  altered  so 
that  they  can  listen  to  the  short  wave  sta¬ 
tions. 

There  are  about  600  broadcasters  using 
the  longer  waves,  and  surely  out  of  this 
600  there  are  more  than  100  near  enough 
you  so  that  you  will  get  all  that  is  worth 
while,  and  a  lot  more  than  you  will  have 
time  to  listen  to,  without  bothering  with 
the  shorter  wave  stations.  J.  H.  F. 


Trouble  with  Grid  Leaks 

I  have  a  three-tube  three-circuit  radio 
which  gave  good  service  until  grid  leak 
became  defective.  I  bought  an  adjustable 
leak  and  could  get  nothing  but  noise  no 
matter  what  adjustment  I  placed  on  it. 
I  put  a  fixed  leak  on  .00025  condenser  of 
iy2  meg.  Now  the  machine  operates 
head  phones  but  will  not  operate  loud 
speaker  unless  I  hold  palm  of  my  hand 
over  grid  leak  within  one  inch  of  touch¬ 
ing  it.  Does  it  need  a  higher  or  lower 
value  gird  leak?  Do  the  amperite  self- 
adjusting  rheostats  take  care  of  volume 
control?  For  a  ground  I  have  driven  a 
piece  of  1-in.  iron  conduit  pipe  8  ft.  long, 
6  ft.  in  the  ground.  I  did  not  remove 
paint  except  where  I  make  ground  wire 
connection.  Does  paint  prevent  good 
ground  contact?  R.  H. 

New  York. 

As  to  a  change  of  grid  leaks  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  loud  speaker  it 
should  not  make  any  difference.  If  the 
phones  work  then  the  speaker  should, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  leak  you  now 
have  is  also  defective  and  is  the  cause  of 
your  difficulty.  I  find  that  a  grid  leak 
of  three  or  four  megohms  generally  gives 
the  best  results,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  you  try  another  one  in  your  set. 

The  amperite  rheostats  do  not  control 
volume.  They  are  made  to  control  the 
consumption  of  current  by  the  tube  so  that 
it  will  operate  tit  its  best  point.  They 
work  well  on  the  detector  tube  in  some 
instances,  but  with  the  new  detector  tubes 
like  the  200A  a  hand  adjustment  rheo¬ 
stat  will  give  better  results. 

Y'ou  would  get  better  results  if  you 
had  scraped  the  paint  off  the  ground  rod. 
as  the  ground  should  connect  to  moist 
earth,  and  the  paint  being  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity  prevents  a  good  contact 
with  the  earth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  phone  reception 
is  clearer  and  truer  to  life  than  that  of 
loud  speakers,  but  the  majority  of  us  like 
to  share  our  radio  with  others,  and  also 
do  not  like  the  inconvenience  of  sitting  in 
one  place  with  head  phones  on  by  the 
hour. 

A  step-down  transformer  cannot  be 
used  for  the  A  battery  as  the  current  be¬ 
ing  “alternating”  there  would  be  a  very 
loud  hum  in  your  receivers  that  would 
drown  out  whatever  you  were  listening 
to.  J.  H.  F. 


Don't  be  diverted  from 


Extra  safety  made  possible 
by  Engineering  Leadership 


i&CyXt- 


The  Whippet  is  the  only  light  four- 
cylinder  car  regularly  equipped  with 
four-wheel  brakes.  Y ear  after  year  at  the 
N ational  Automobile  Shows  the  number 
of  chassis  shown  with  four-wheel  brakes 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  January, 
1927,  over  86%  of  those  exhibited  had 
4-wheel  brakes.  The  Whippet  with 
4-wheel  brakes  is  more  modern  than 


any  other  light  four -cylinder  car. 

In  addition  to  this  greater  safety,  you 
get  fuel  economy  that  no  other  light  car 
can  offer  . . .  and  superior  beauty  of  low 
graceful  body  lines  .  .  .  and  more  leg- 
room  than  in  any  other  light  car. 

These  features,  plus  many  others,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Whippet’s  Engineering 
Leadership  in  the  light  car  field. 


P*  WHIPPET  COACH 

J  Touring  $625;  Roadster  $695;  Coupe  $625;  Sedan  $725;  Landau 

W  Wf  M  W  $755;  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Dealers  offer  convenient  terms.  Prices 

and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Willys- 
Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

OECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
*  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5 °/o. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURE*  r  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


We  Have  deriul  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100%  profit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10: 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 1  do*., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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WEEDfR  MUICHER  CUITIVATOR 


HERE  is  the  great  time  and  labor  saver  on 
garden  work — an  inexpensive  machine  that 
a  boy  can  use,  and  do  a  faster  and  better  job 
than  TWO  MEN  can  do  vvith  wheel  hoes. 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  eight  rotary  blades 
working  in  combination  with  the  underground 
knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds  not  yet  up  are 
thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  when  folks  write  that  it  is  the  “Best 
Weed  Killer  E-ver  Used 

Makes  Perfect  Dust  Mulch 

In  the  same  operation  the  BARKER  pulver¬ 
izes  the  clods  and  surface  crust,  cutting  deep  or 
shallow  as  desired,  and  levels  this  finely  worked 
dust-like  top  soil  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch. 

No  tugging  and  jerking  with  the  BARKER; 
no  jogging  into  the  rows;  no  shoving  down;  no 
strain  on  arms  and  shoulders.  It  gets  close  to 
the  plants;  guards  protect  the  leaves.  Cuts  run¬ 
ners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Let 
us  tell  you  all  about  this  machine. 


More  than  10,000  gardeners, 
representing  every  State  and 
twenty  odd  foreign  countries, 
are  so  pleased  with  the 
BARKER  that  they  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  us  so. 

Send  for  FREE 
Catalog 

We  want  to  show  you  a  lot 
of  photographs  of  this  machine 
and  its  work,  and  explain  its 
construction  so  you  can  judge 
for  yourself.  The  BARKER 
is  built  in  six  sizes,  and  the 
prices  direct  to  you  include 
transportation  to  your  station. 
Write  us  today. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  172,  David  City,  Nebraska 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en- 
i  close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  biehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Clean-up  Campaign  for  the  European  Corn-borer 


A  short  time  before  the  last  Congress 
adjourned  it  made  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  “eradication  and  con¬ 
trol”  of  the  European  corn-borer.  The 
word  “eradication”  is  a  rather  optimistic 
one  to  use  in  connection  with  a  small  in¬ 
sect  that  is  now  thoroughly  established 
over  a  terifitory  extending  from  Eastern 
Massachusetts  through  New  York,  Ohio, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Michigan  and  Indiana 
to  Illinois  and  which  has  been  found  feed¬ 
ing  and  apparently  thriving  upon  more 
than  a  score  of  plants  besides  corn.  The 
eradication  or  extermination  of  such  an 
insect  from  so  great  a  territory  is  quite 
beyond  human  accomplishment.  The  on¬ 
ly  feasible  thing  to  do  now  is  to  try  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  insect — hold  it 
back  for  a  feAV  years  from  entering  the 
great  corn  belt  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  that  is  what  the  clean-up  campaign 
is  mainly  trying  to  do.  Incidentally,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  borer  will  be  so  reduced 
in  numbers  in  those  areas  which  are 
cleaned  up  that  it  will  not  cause  commer¬ 
cial  loss,  at  least  for  some  seasons  to 
come. 

The  control  and  manner  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  $10,000,000  are  wholly  within 
the  power  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  State  officials,  will  outline  the 
procedure  of  the  work  and  see  that  it  is 
cari'ied  out.  The  Secretary  has  already 
published  an  outline  of  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  proceed  and  has  laid 
down  cei’tain  regulations  to  be  followed 
concerning  the  treatment  of  fields  con¬ 
taining  cornstalks  and  stubble  and  the 
disposal  of  cornstalks,  cobs,  and  other 
corn  remnants  about  farm  buildings.  In 
general,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  in¬ 
fested  areas  into  districts  containing  one, 
two  or  possibly  three  counties  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  counties  and  the 
amount  of  infestation  in  them.  Each  one 
of  these  districts  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  county  corn-borer  supervisor 
who  will  have  under  him  a  number  of 
corn-borer  inspectors.  These  inspectors, 
will,  at  intervals,  visit  the  farms  in  their 
area  and  point  out  what  the  owners  must 
do  to  clean  up  their  fields  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  and  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  in¬ 
spectors  will  undoubtedly  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  farms  in  their  territory  in 
order  to  give  advice,  note  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  see  that  the  regulations 
are  carried  out. 

The  Federal  Act  authorizes  payment 
to  the  farmer  for  extra  labor  performed 
by  him  in  the  clean-up  campaign.  It  is 
supposed,  for  example,  that  a  farmer  will 
plow  a  field  of  corn  stxibblein  the  natural 
course  of  farm  operations  in  preparation 
for  the  season’s  crop ;  and  if,  in  addition, 
he  has  to  do  extra  work  in  burning  the 
stalks,  disposing  of  the  stubble  and  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  corn  remnants  in  the  field 
he  will  be  paid  for  this  extra  work  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $2  per  acre  in  the 
case  of  both  field  corn  and  sweet  corn. 
Final  arrangements  for  payment  for  the 
additional  work,  by  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties,  will  be  made  as  soon  after  June  1, 
1927  as  possible. 

Farmers  will  be  allowed  until  May  1, 
1927,  to  do  the  work  required  by  the 
regulations  in  the  clean-up  campaign. 
After  May  1,  the  State  officials  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  the  premises  of  any 
farmer  and  pex-form  such  work,  not  al¬ 
ready  done  by  the  owner,  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  such  cases 
the  owner  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
work  done.  The  control  work  under  the 
corn-borer  act  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  States  and  counties : 

Indiana. — DeKalb,  and  Steuben  coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  selected  townships  in  Allen,  La- 
Grange,  Noble  and  Whitley  counties. 

Michigan.  —  Bay,  Branch,  Calhoun, 
Genesee,  Hillsdale,  Huron,  Ingham,  Jack- 
son,  Lapeer,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Ma¬ 
comb,  Monroe,  Oakland,  Sanilac,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Shiawassee,  St.  Claii*,  Tuscola, 
Washtenaw  and  Wayne  counties,  and  se¬ 
lected  townships  in  Kalamazoo  and  St. 
Joseph  counties. 

Ohio.  —  Ashland,  Ashtabula,  Carroll, 
Columbiana,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  De¬ 
fiance,  Erie,  Fulton,  Geauga,  Hancock, 
Harrison,  Henry,  Huron,  Jefferson,  Lake, 
Lorain,  Lucas,  Mahoning,  Medina,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Paulding,  Portage,  Putnam,  Rich¬ 
land,  Sandusky,  Seneca.  Stark,  Summit, 
Trumbull,  Wayne,  Williams,  Wood  and 
Wyandot  counties,  and  selected  townships 
in  Allan,  Hardin,  Holmes,  Knox,  Marion, 
Morrow,  Tuscarawas  and  Van  Wert 
counties.  * 

Pennsylvania. — Beaver,  Butlei*,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Erie,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango 
and  Warren  counties. 

New  York. — Selected  townships  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Niagara  and 
Orleans  counties. 

In  reply  to  what  constitutes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  clean-up  by  the  individual  farmer, 
the  following  paragraph  from  an  official 
government  publication  is  plain  and  ex¬ 
plicit  : 

“The  regulations  adopted  require  the 
burning  or  satisfactory  destruction  of  all 
cornstalks,  remnants  of  stalks  and  corn¬ 
cobs,  either  in  the  field,  the  feedlot,  the 
barnyard  or  around  canning  factories  and 
other  similar  establishments,  unless  en¬ 
siled  or  shredded.  The  cornfields  must 
be  plowed  to  such  a  depth  that  no  stalks, 
pieces  of  cobs  or  other  corn  remnants  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface  when  it  is  plowed, 
disked,  harrowed,  planted  and  cultivated. 
To  comply  with  the  regulations  the  in¬ 


dividual  farmer  must  (1)  Burn  or  plow 
under  completely  all  cornstalks,  stubbles, 
cobs  and  trash  left  in  the  field;  (2)  burn 
all  cornstalks,  cobs  and  trash  in  barn¬ 
yards,  feed  lots,  stalks  or  elsewhere,  that 
liave  not  been  shredded  or  made  into  sil¬ 
age.  In  fields  which  have  contained  corn 
but  which  have  already  been  seeded  to 
oats  or  wheat  and  which  contain  corn 
stubble,  the  pulverizer  will  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  stubble.  In  this  case  the  cost 
of  the  operation  may  be  assessed  against 
the  owner  or  deducted  from  his  compensa¬ 
tion  allowance  for  extra  work.” 

Reasonable  Regulations. — The  reg¬ 
ulations  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Miscellaneous  Circular 
No.  102  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  seem  l’easonable  and  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  meet 
without  undue  annoyance  or  unreason¬ 
able  effort.  The  freedom  from  friction, 
the  smoothness  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  regulations  are  carried  out  will 
depend  very  largely,  it  seems  to  me,  on 
the  character,  temper,  breadth  of  view, 
and  ability  to  deal  reasonably  with  men, 
of  the  county  corn-borer  supervisors  and 
of  the  insepetors  under  them  and  of  the 
cheerful  and  helpful  way  in  which  the 
grower  co-operates.  This  attempt  by  the 
government  to  control  the  corn-borer  is  a 
sincere  effort  to  perform  a  piece  of  work 
which  will  accrue  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
intention  of  those  concerned  in  this  work 
to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  annoyance 
and  burdens  of  the  already  overburdened 
farmer.  Moreover,  the  government  au¬ 
thorities  are  going  to  furnish  special 
equipment  in  the  fonn  of  stubble-beating 
outfits  run  by  government  power  units 
and  operators  for  the  benefit  of  those  de¬ 
siring  to  make  use  of  it.  The  Federal 
government  and  the  State  officials  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
grower  in  this  clean-up  campaign.  Al¬ 
though  the  effort  seems  to  us  to  be  rather 
hopeless  and,  at  best,  but  a  temporary 
measure,  yet  it  is  being  made  in  good 
faith  and  with  a  sincei'e  desire  to  help 
the  grower  and  to  alleviate  his  burdens. 

H. 

Renewing  Old  Raspberry 
Plantings 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  an  old 
raspberry  bed  of  Royal  Purple?  I  am  in¬ 
tending  to  move  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
Fall  and  want  to  take  either  the  old 
plants  or  propagate  some  new  ones  if 
you  can  tell  me  how  it  can  be  done.  How 
should  I  ti’eat  black  raspberries  which 
have  run  out?  They  are  in  sod. 

Wayne,  Me.  MRS.  H.  A.  H. 

There  are  several  serious  diseases 
which  eventually  find  their  way  to  pur¬ 
ple  canes  and  black  i*aspberries  which  are 
responsible  for  the  so-called  “running 
cut”  and  unprofitableness  of  old  planta¬ 
tions.  It  is  safer  to  stax-t  again  with 
new,  clean  stock  rather  than  to  move  or 
try  to  renew  old  plantings.  Of  course  it 
may  be  that  your  plants  are  different  from 
most,  and  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
if  they  are  you  can  propagate  new  ones 
by  rooting  the  tips  of  the  growing  canes. 
This  is  usually  done  by  placing  a  stone 
or  a  clod  of  dirt  over  the  tips  in  late 
Summer  so  as  to  hold  them  in  place.  They 
then  root  and  are  lifted  as  new  plants 
the  following  Spring.  As  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  it  pays  to  start  new  beds  when  the 
old  ones  have  run  out.  h.  b.  t. 


Inducing  Grapes  to  Ripen 
Earlier 

My  grapes  have  failed  to  ripen  for  the 
last  two  years.  They  are  an  early  vari¬ 
ety  (Worden).  It  is  due  to  bad  seasons. 
Do  you  think  ail  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  Spring  would  help  theixx  to 
grow  faster  and  help  them  to  ripen 
earlier?  j.  w.  c. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ripening  of 
Worden  would  be  furthered  by  a  closer 
pruning,  although  close  pruning  is  not  a 
substitute  for  heat  and  sunshine.  "Wor¬ 
den  at  best  colors  and  ripens  its  fruit 
very  unevenly.  Nitx*ate  of  soda  has  with¬ 
out  doubt  materially  aided  in  making  the 
berries  of  Concord  more  attractive  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  greater  amount  of  bloom  as  a 
resultant,  yet  it  has  not  been  noted  that 
any  fertilizer  has  actually  increased  the 
sugar  content,  in  an  unfavorable  season, 
and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  has  been  much 
influenced  by  fertilizers  even  under  good 
growing  conditions.  The  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  has  greatly  increased  the  quantity 
of  fruit,  but  in  so  doing  it  has  possibly 
counteracted  the  effects  that  should  re¬ 
sult  from  close  pruning.  In  a  commercial 
way  the  gains  from  nitrate  of  soda  are  of 
such  importance  that  its  use  is  advisable 
even  though  ripening  of  the  fruit  may  not 
be  furthered.  f.  e.  g. 
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Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WITTE 


Throttling 

Governor 


Engines 1 
Sawing  Outfits ,  Pumpers 


li  to  30 1: 1 


Factory  Price — Easy 
200,000  in  world -wide 

CIIW  Big  New  Illustrated  CATALOG 
KfiLtL  just  out  —  shows  complete  line. 

'  '  '  How  to  make  money  with  WITTE  && 

Outfits.  Solves  all  farm  power  problems.  67  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  Send  Name  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
1891  ^WittO  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


KILL 

mice: 

£  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

AT  ALL  OR<t 
DRUGGISTS  C. Or 


IP  YOUR  DflUGC'ST 
CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  HIS  NAME 

ROEBER  &  KUEBLER  CQ- 

NEWARK.  N.J. 


ESSEX 

POISONED 

WHEAT 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 


A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar« 
antecd.  Free  circular. 


THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


2646  E.  79th  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Standard  Carden  tractor 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  larmB, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers.  Nurseries.  Estates, 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Beltj 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,* 

Eastern  Sales  Branch--  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


isms 

Write  LeRoy  PIowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  *2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  MORGAN,  Mer.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAlltFIELP,  IOWA 


100%  PURE 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRACTOR 
AND  MOTOR  OILS 

From  One  ol  the  Oldest  Refiners  in  Pennsylvania 
5  gallons.  Medium  or  Heavy  lor  $3.50 
Delivered  anywhere  within  3rd  Zone 
in  Serviceable  Wood  Jacket  Can 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  OIL  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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Wm/AUTY. 


9  same  as  you  reed  your  stock  \ 

GOOD  soil  responds  with  better  crops 
when  you  fertilize  it  properly.  At  this 
season  it  will  pay  you  to  use  Dold’s  Bone 
Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep  Manure  or  Dold’s 
Blood  Meal.  Mix  them,  if  preferred. 

Also ,  give  your  baby  chicks  “some¬ 
thing  good”  to  grow  on  —  Dold’s 
Meat  Scrap  and  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

JACOB  BOLD  PACKING  CO.,  751  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


THE  MAILBAG 


Certain  Conditions  of  Aliens 

An  alien  is  permitted  to  use  and  have 
in  his  possession  firearms  in  this  State, 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  citizen.  This 
right  is  often  restricted,  however,  in  times 
of  war. 

Neither  an  alien  nor  a  citizen  of  this 
State  is  permitted  to  hunt  or  fish  without 
a  license,  and  the  cost  of  a  license  is  the 
same  for  either  an  alien  or  a  citizen. 

If  in  1919  an  alien  married  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  she  became  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  law 
has  changed,  and  it  is  now  necessary  for 
both  men  and  women  to  make  separate 
application  for  citizenship. 


Recovering  Saw  from  Lake 

I  accidentally  lost  my  cross-cut  saw  in 
lake  while  cutting  ice.  Can  you  or  any 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have 
had  experience  along  this  line  suggest  a 
method  of  recovering  this  saw?  Water 
is  28  ft.  deep  with  mud  bottom,  saw  51/j 
ft.  long,  one  handle  attached.  Handle 
would  not  add  anything  to  buoyancy  of 
saw.  Water  is  dark,  impossible  to  see 
far  into  it.  I  have  exact  location  marked. 
This  seems  like  an  unusual  request  but 
this  saw  is  an  unusually  good  one,  al¬ 
most  new,  and  cost  me  $8.25.  It  seems 
so  near  yet  so  far  away.  J.  R.  reid. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


Be  Fair  to  the  Middleman 

The  question  and  reply  on  page  574 
concerning  “Private  Customers  for  Eggs” 
interested  me  greatly.  The  reply  of  M. 
B.  D.  so  thoroughly  covers  the  ground 
that  there  is  nothing  additional  to  be  said. 
There  is,  however,  one  question  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  B.  F.  D. :  Why  am¬ 
putate  the  middleman's  profit  for  the  con¬ 
sumer's  benefit?  Any  man,  who  has  the 
grit  and  persistence  to  work  up  a  private 
trade,  who  is  always  on  time  with  his 
deliveries,  Whose  eggs  are  clean,  properly 
graded,  candled  and  fresh,  who  possesses 
and  exercises  the  needful  tact  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  sometimes  unrea¬ 
sonable  customers,  deserves  and  should 
have  for  himself  that  extra  profit.  He 
gives  the  consumer  delivery  service  and 
better  eggs  for  her  money  than  she  could 
buy  from  the  corner  grocery.  Why  then 
should  he  not  also  have  more  for  his 
work?  It  takes  time  to  work  up  a  trade ; 
it  takes  time  to  make  deliveries,  time 
which,  conceivably,  would  have  been 
profitably  employed  in  some  other  work. 
Why  make  a  present  of  this  valuable 
time  to  the  consumer?  That  is  not  good 
business.  E.  s. 

Virginia. 


Bankrupt’s  Exemption 

If  a  man  and  wife  both  go  through 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  just  what  does 
the  law  of  the  State  allow  them  as  to 
household  goods,  personal  belongings  and 
cash  (on  which  to  live)  ;  also  if  the  wife 
teaches  music,  would  she  be  allowed  her 
piano?  R.  J. 

New  York. 

Household  furniture,  tools,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  (including  piano  of  a  music 
teacher),  not  exceeding  in  value  $250 
is  exempt.  All  money  and  other  property 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy.  c.  s.  l. 


School  Boys  and  Cars 

I  am  writing' to  you  as  to  what  B.  J. 
says  on  page  242  about  child  automobile 
drivers.  I  am  a  boy  of  16  going  on  17 
and  live  about  10  miles  from  any  town. 
There  are  times  when  father  is  too  busy 
to  go  to  town,  then  I  go  in  his  place  and 
know  several  others  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  they  are  about  to  put  a  law  through 
in  New  York  State.  I  hope  I  can  get  my 
license  and  I  say  that  there  are  many 
■times  when  if  it  was  not.  for  the  child 
driver  the  family  would  go  without 
things  they  need. 

As  for  child  drivers  not  using  judgment, 
if  the  parents  would  make  them  behave 
and  not  let  them  get  smart  that  they 
would  use  more  judgment.  I  think  that 
children  under  16  years  ought  not  to 
drive.  It  might  be  all  right  in  extreme 
cases.  But  there  are  more  grownups 
that  cause  accidents  than  the  child  driv¬ 
ers.  If  the  man  who  wrote  that  item  had  a 
child  driver  and  he  was  in  need  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  the  child  Avould  take  the  car 
and  go  and  help  him  he  would  have  a 
different  opinion  of  the  child  drivers. 

Ohio.  c.  A. 


Wool  Carder  Wanted 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
wool  carder,  or  are  they  extinct?  I  have 
a  little  wool  and  would  like  to  try  carding 
again.  I.  h.  r. 

California. 


Ice  Cream  with  Evaporated 
Milk 

For  the  one  asking  how  to  make  ice 
cream  with  evaporated  milk  will  send  my 
recipe.  To  fill  a  2-qt.  can  use  1  Yu  cans 
milk,  can  water.  Sweeten,  add  vanilla 
or  any  flavoring  or  fruit.  If  this  is  too 
rich  use  one  can  of  water.  a.  c.  g. 


For  your  property’s  sake  use  plenty 
of  paint.  For  your  pocketbook’s 
sake  make  it  long-wearing  lead 
paint,  made  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 


WHAT  paint  shall 
I  use  for  my  farm 
buildings  ?  How  should 
it  be  used  on  wood,  con¬ 
crete,  stone,  plaster, 
stucco  ?  What  colors  are 
best  inside  my  house  and 
out?  Our  booklets — “Hand¬ 
book  on  Painting” — and  “Dec¬ 
orating  the  Home”  —  will  help 
you  answer  these  questions. 
Write  to  our  nearest  branch 
for  the  booklets.  With  them 
you  get  a  decorator’s  data 
form  to  use  if  you  desire  the 
help  of  our  Department  of 
Decoration  on  any  special 
painting  problem. 

national  lead  company 

New  York,  111  Broadway  /  Boston,  800  Albany 
Street  /  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street  /  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street  -r  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue  *•  Cleveland,  820  West  Superior  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street  /  San  Francisco. 
485  California  Street  /  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead 
6s  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Avenue  /  Phila¬ 
delphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
Street. 


DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Foundation  of 
All  SpreaderV&lue 


FORTUNATELY  for  the  farmer,  there  has  been  one  undis¬ 
puted  standard  of  spreader  value — for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years!  Step  by  step,  whenever  improvement  was  pos¬ 
sible,  the  way  has  invariably  been  shown  by 


NEW  IDE/V  Spreaders 


The  New  Idea 
Spreader  Co* 

Dept.  36  Cold  water,  O. 


Largest  independent  spreader  factory 
in  the  world.  Not  in  any  trust  or 
combination.  Over  4,000  agencies. 
Branches  everywhere. 


No  matter  what  the  point  in  question — effi¬ 
ciency,  durability,  simplicity,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  light  draft,  ease  of  loading,  perfection 
of  dealer  service — the  very  foundation  of  all 
spreader  value  is  contained  in  the  NEW 
IDEA.  Starting  as  an  original  invention , 
the  NEW  IDEA  has  steadily  maintained 
both  its  originality  and  its  leadership  — es¬ 
tablishing  an  unbroken  record  of  success. 

NEW  IDEA  dealers  are  easy  to  find.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  service  army,  itself  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
farmer.  Go  to  the  nearest  one  and  let  him  show  you 
the  up-to-date  Model  8.  You  will  understand  why 
NEW  IDEA  users  remain  steadfast  in  their  loyalty. 


All  New  Idea  products  are  fully 
protected  by  patents. 


New  Idea  Transplanter 

All  New  Idea  products 
are  noted  for  their 
practical  originality 


N ewldea  Husker  and  Shredder 


Twenty 
Sacks 
Will 
Do  It! 


—less  than  a  ton  of  cement  to  take  home, 
yet  enough  to  build  any  of  the  following: 

100  rot-proof  fence  posts. 

Sanitary  feeding  platform  for  24  hogs. 

120  feet  of  24  by  4  in.  concrete  walk. 

20-barrel  watering  tank  with  platform 
around  it. 

Floor  for  milkhouse  and  cooling  tank  for 
20  cans  of  milk. 

Build  These 

Improvements  Yourself ! 

These  concrete  improvements  need  be 
built  but  once;  each  is  permanent  and 
expense  proof. 

FREE  booklet/' Permanent  Repairs 
on  the  Farm,”  tells  how  to  build. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Av'/.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


The  Tomato  Outlook 


The  depression  in  canned  tomato  trade 
has  been  less  than  with  some  other  vege¬ 
tables,  like  peas  and  corn,  as  the  over 
stock  of  tomatoes  has  not  been  so  great. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  acreage 
for  canning  in  the  East  will  run  about 
as  usual,  but  less  in  the  West.  The 
prices  which  canners  are  offering  in 
many  sections  are  considered  too  low  by 
farmers,  and  may  result  in  considerable 
cut  in  acreage.  Canned  tomatoes  are  an 
important  article  in  both  household  and 
restaurant  trade,  being  used  freely  in 
soups,  sauces  and  side  dishes.  Canners 
keep  a  close  watch  of  stocks  and  acreage, 
and  when  anything  is  seen  indicating  a 
possible  shortage  take  quick  measures  to 
increase  their  supply,  which  in  such  cases 
may  mean  a  quick  turnover  and  consid¬ 
erable  profit.  Tomatoes  are  grown  and 
used  largely  in  Italy,  and  because  of  the 
cheaper  labor  they  are  able  to  export  a 
considerable  to  this  country  in  the  form 
of  paste,  sauce  and  regular  canned.  Some 
of  the  Italian  dealers  in  splmgetti  prod- 


endless  wire  cable  to  Fort  Montgomery, 
just  north  of  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge, 
where  it  is  shipped  by  boat  and  rail  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  used 
with  a  lower  grade  of  ore,  as  this  is  the 
richest  magnetic  ore  yet  discovered. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  mine  has  been  operated  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  the  grandson  of  AVil- 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison.  Mr.  Villard  is  an 
able  organizer  and  fortunate  in  getting 
efficient  men  to  care  for  his  interest  at 
the  mine.  No  women  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  mine,  as  the  miners  are  supersti¬ 
tious.  They  think  some  terrible  disaster 
would  occur  if  a  woman  should  enter  it. 
The  men  working  in  the  mine  are  all 
foreigners.  Some  are  Italians,  some  Pol¬ 
ish,  some  Armenians,  some  Spanish,  and 
some  Austrians.  In  the  early  days  the 
ore  from  this  mine  was  smelted  at  Hud¬ 
son  and  Poughkeepsie. 

There  are  several  iron  mines  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  many  of  them  small 
pockets  of  ore,  but  all  these  together 
would  not  equal  the  Forest  of  Dean  mine. 
Some  of  these  abandoned  mines  were 
owned  and  operated  by  Peter  P.  Parrot, 
who  had  two  smelting  furnaces  at  Green¬ 
wood,  now  Arden.  The  first  of  these 
known  as  the  Old  Furnace,  was  a  ehar- 


The  picture  shows  the  ravages  of  army  worms  in  a  western  corn  field.  No  modern 
army  ever  left  a  more  destructive  track  than  this  worm.'  Of  course  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case,  but  it  makes  one  think  of  the  remark  credited  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  : 
“The  future  will  witness  a  battle  to  the  death  for  the  possession  of  the  world  between 

man  and  insects !” 


,  v 


•  & 


ucts  here  carry  imported  tomato  sauce  in 
small  bottles,  which  is  supplied  to  their 
sphagetti  customers. 

Formerly  all  of  the  Winter  tomatoes 
received  in  New  York,  came  from 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies  or  from 
northern  greenhouses,  mainly  Ohio  and 
New  England.  But  in  recent  years  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  with  the  improved  freight  and  re¬ 
frigeration  service  has  shipped  heavily, 
and  quite  large  quantities  arrive  from 
sections  of  Mexico  earlier  than  Florida 
and  California. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  New  York 
outdoor  grown  tomatoes  are  available 
practically  all  the  year,  and  most  of  the 
time  at  prices  within  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  household.  No  doubt  this  has  cut 
into  the  canned  tomato  trade  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  as  well  as  hitting  the  greenhouse 
product. 


A  New  York  Iron  Mine 

In  your  story  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  you  overlooked  one  iron 
mine — probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  Forest  of  Dean 
mine,  which  is  located  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  It  is  on  the  State  road  be¬ 
tween  West  Point  and  Tuxedo,  and  with¬ 
in  a  cannon  shot  of  the  United  States’ 
Military  Academy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  in¬ 
tervals  this  mine  has  been  working  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  It  is  still  running  strong.  At 
present  there  are  nearly  500  tons  of  ore 
per  day  taken  from  this  mine.  The  jnine 
runs  in  an  inclined  plane  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees.  It  is  5,400  ft.  deep.  There  is  an 
old  Cornish  pump  used  to  pump  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  mine.  This  pump,  in  use 
more  than  50  years,  is  run  by  water 
taken  from  Papalo  Lake.  The  ore,  when 
mined,  is  taken  by  tram  and  bucket  on  an 


coal  furnace.  Much  of  the  charcoal  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  hauled  by  four-mule  teams  to 
the  furnace  at  Greenwood.  There  were 
at  that  time  many  log  houses  through 
the  mountains,  in  which  the  wood-chop¬ 
pers  and  coal  burners  lived.  But  these 
with  their  occupants  have  vanished.  The 
wood  was  cut  in  4-ft.  lengths,  and  placed 
in  piles  of  10  to  15  cords.  The  wood  was 
then  stood  on  end  two  lengths  high.  This 
was  covered  with  sods,  called  floats.  Then 
dirt  was  put  on,  and  a  fire  started  un¬ 
derneath  the  wood.  This  was  watched 
until  all  the  wood  was  charred.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  from  20  to  30  of 
these  coal  pits  smoking  at  the  same  time. 
When  anthracite  coal  came  in  plentifully, 
Mr.  Parrot  built  a  new  furnace  for  the 
use  of  liai'd  coal,  and  abandoned  the  old 
charcoal  furnace.  j.  j. 

New  York. 


Spray  Rig  on  Ford  Chassis 

I  want  to  know  what  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  mounting  a 
Bean  triple  giant  spray  rig  on  Ford  three- 
fourths  ton  truck  chassis.  Truck  is  about 
four  years  old  and  is  being  overhauled ; 
spray  rig  is  brand  new,  with  200  gallon 
capacity.  Orchard  consists  of  25  acres 
and  is  on  a  slope  just  steep  enough  to 
make  it  a  fairly  hard  pull  to  get  on  the 
upper  side  of  it.  The  rows  run  across 
the  hill,  not  up  and  down,  trees  being  25 
ft.  apart  in  the  row ;  rows  50  ft.  apart. 
Trees  are  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
cherries.  About  two-tliirds  of  the  orchard 
is  plowed  and  the  rest  is  in  Alfalfa.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  that  truck  would 
have  to  be  run  in  low  practically  all  the 
time,  how  would  it  hold  up  under  the 
strain,  and  how  about  traction  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires?  I  should  judge  that  the  rig 
would  weight  about  1,000  lbs.  empty,  and 
figuring  8  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  2,600  lbs. 
loaded.  w.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Thousands 

have  learned  this  lesson! 

Have  you? 


Ventilating  Stable 

My  horse  barn  is  always  wet.  When  it 
is  cold  all  four  of  the  walls  are  dripping. 

New  York.  R.  M.  F. 

The  moisture  in  your  horse  stable  is 
caused  by  lack  of  ventilation.  The  air 
exhaled  from  the  horses’  lungs  contains 
water  vapor  and  when  this  is  cooled  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  stable 
walls  it  is  condensed  and  collects  on  the 
cold  surface,  making  it  wet. 

The  remedy  is  air  change  or  ventila¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  secured  by  arranging 
an  out-take  flue  running  from  a  point 
about  12  to  18  inches  above  the  stable 
floor  to  a  point  about  2  feet  above  the 
ridge  of  the  building.  This  should  be 
built  tight  and  should  be  at  least  double 
boarded  with  building  paper  in  between 
the  layers,  the  object  being  to  make  it 
warm  and  to  prevent  condensation  within 
it.  One  square  foot  of  out-take  flue  open¬ 
ing  is  approximately  right  for  four  horses. 

Small  in-takes  should  be  arranged 
around  the  stable  with  their  total  area 
about  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  out- 
take.  The  outside  openings  of  these  flues 
should  be  lower  than  the  inside  opening  to 
trap  the  warm  air  and  lessen  back  draft¬ 
ing.  All  flues  should  be  provided  with 
shutters  to  stop  air  flow  through  them 
when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  stable  tenj- 
jjerature  at  the  expense  of  ventilation. 

R.  H.  s. 


Altering  Level  of  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  on  my  place  which  does 
not  run  regularly.  I  tried  an  experiment 
of  raising  the  level  of  the  water  a  few 
inches.  Shall  I  stop  the  flow  any  by  do¬ 
ing  this?  J.  B.  w. 

Georgia. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
whether  a  spring  will  be  lost  through 
tampering  with  the  regular  outlet  or  not, 
but  there  is  a  possibility  of  it.  When 
the  water  level  is  raised  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  spring  may  break  out 
elsewhere  where  the  pressure  is  less,  but 
it  may  continue  in  its  old  channel.  Can¬ 
not  a  storage  reservoir  be  made  just  be¬ 
low  the  original  outlet  of  the  spring  and 
the  spring  permitted  to  discharge  into  it? 
If  this  storage  reservoir  is  high  enough 
in  relation  to  the  buildings,  water  will 
flow  from  it  to  the  buildings  by  gravity. 

R.  H.  8. 


Force  Pump  in  Kitchen; 
Outside  Chimney 

1.  I  plan  this  Spring  piping  water 
from  my  well  into  the  kitchen.  The  well 
is  22  ft.  deep  to  curb  and  16  ft.  from 
surface  of  water  to  curb.  I  want  to  pipe 
it  61  ft.  to  the  pump  in  kitchen.  The  in¬ 
cline  will  be  about  3  or  4  ft.  from  well  to 
pump,  and  there  will  be  probably  three 
or  four  elbows  to  the  curb.  Will  a  force 
pump  be  all  right  to  use  and  will  it  pull 
the  water  that  distance?  I  plan  to  put 
the  pipe  not  more  than  6  in.  under 
ground  to  save  labor.  Can  I  have  a  pet 
cock  put  somewhere  on  the  pump  so  that 
after  pumping  cold  weather  I  can  open 
the  cock  and  let  the  water  run  back  in¬ 
to  the  well?  How  deep  should  the  pipe 
go  into  the  water  and  should  it  go 
straight  down  or  should  it  curve  to  avoid 
da  wing  up  dirt  from  the  bottom?  2.  My 
second  problem  is  building  a  chimney. 

1  want  to  build  a  chimney  for  my  Sum¬ 
mer  kitchen.  If  I  build  solid  up  to,  say 

2  ft.  of  chimney  proper  and  then  start 
chimney,  could  that  be  built  right  against 
the  outer  wood  of  the  kitchen,  lining  the 
chimney  with  tile?  There  is  a  space  of 
4  in.  between  the  outer  boards  and  the 
plaster  board  inside  where  the  studding 
comes.  If  I  put  tile  through  that  space 
from  the  stove  pipe  into  the  chimney  and 
wrap  it  with  asbestos  will  there  be  any 
danger  of  fire  getting  between  the  plaster 
board  and  the  outside  sheathing?  This 
is  to  be  an  outside  chimney.  J.  s.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  the  distances  given  are  as  you 
say  a  good  pump  should  work  in  the 
kitchen  satisfactorily.  Choose  a  pump 
with  a  small  cylinder  and  use  a  large 
suction  pipe  for  ease  of  pumping.  This 
is  getting  pretty  near  the  suction  limit, 
particularly  if  the  water  pumps  down 
much  in  the  well.  If  the  plan  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  pipe  is  followed  it  must  be  laid 
on  an  even  slope  to  the  well  to  permit 
the  water  to  run  out.  Also  see  that 
joints  are  well  made  up  to  prevent  air 
leaks  in  the  suction  pipe.  A  pet  cock  or 
small  valve  can  be  tapped  into  the  suc¬ 
tion  line  just  below  the  cylinder  which 
will  permit  drainage  when  opened.  I 
would  suggest  putting  the  pipe  line  down 
below  frost,  however,  the  water  will  be 
cooler  in  the  Summer  and  less  pumping 
will  be  required  in  Winter,  as  the  pipe 
can  be  left  standing  full. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  chimney  it  should 
be  safe  if  well  made  qf  brick  4  in.  in 
thickness  and  lined  with  tile.  Where  the 
pipe  goes  into  the  chimney  I  would  prefer 
making  a  form  about  the  pipe  and  filling 
it  with  concrete  to  bring  the  chimney 


flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall, 
x’atlier  than  trusting  to  the  tile  with  as¬ 
bestos  wrapping.  The  concrete  can  be 
finished  to  match  the  wall,  and  while  safe 
will  not  be  conspicuous.  There  may  be 
a  local  building  code  which  dictates  the 
type  of  chimney  that  you  must  build.  An 
outside  chimney,  because  of  colder  loca¬ 
tion,  seldom  draws  as  well  as  one  built 
inside.  The  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests  should  extend  below  frost  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving.  r.  h.  s. 


Building  Small  Dam 

I  have  a  pond  from  which  flows  a 
small  stream  6  ft.  wide,  9  in.  deep ; 
runs  slowly  except  in  the  Spring.  I 
own  nine-tenths  of  pond,  another  man 
owns  the  other  one-tenth.  The  stream 
is  on  my  land.  Could  I  raise  pond  a 
few  feet  without  consent  of  the  other 
party?  There  is  a  hill  each  side  of 
stream  making  it  ideal  for  a  dam.  The 
land  each  'side  o!f  stream  is  sandy  with 
some  black  dirt  on  top.  I  want  to  build 
a  dam  5  ft.  high,  80  ft.  long,  either  con¬ 
crete  or  logs.  I  have  on  the  place  plen¬ 
ty  sand,  white  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce 
about  12  in.  diameter ;  have  no  stone  or 
clay.  If  I  build  a  log  dam,  could  I  lay 
mud  sill  across  stream  and  leave  water 
running  'till  dam  is  almost  finished,  then 
close  ijt  up?  Also  how  far  apart  should 
mud  sills  be,  and  what  thickness  should 
planking  be?  Would  it  help  if  it  was 
matched  with  tongue  and  groove? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  K. 

You  cannot  flood  another’s  land  with¬ 
out  his  permission  and  payment  of  dam¬ 
ages.  _  The  area  that  would  be  flooded 
by  raising  the  water  level  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  a  survey.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  stream  has  sufficient 
fall  to  permit  placing  a  dam  in  it  without 
raising  the  lake  level. 

'Concretje  makes  the  best  dam,  but 
without  stones  would  be  high  in  cost. 
A  crib  dam  built  of  logs  should  also  have 
stones  as  a  filling  to  give  it  weight  and 
stability.  Sand  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

To  build  a  crib  dam,  at  season  of  low 
water  make  a  temporary  channel  for  the 
stream.  Lay  three  or  four  rows  of  logs, 
■the  outer  ones  about  10  ft.  apart,  across 
the  stream  as  mud  sills.  On  these  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  4  to  5  ft.  lay  logs  at  right 
angles  and  pin  them  down.  Again  lay 
logs  crosswise  of  the  stream,  and  keep 
up  with  these  alternate  layers  until  the 
desired  height  is  secured.  Boards  or 
planks,  2  to  3  ft.  in  length  are  sharpened 
and  driven  into  the  stream  bed  along  the 
upstream  mud-sill  to  keep  the  water 
from  going  under  the  dam,  and  the  up¬ 
stream  side,  which  has  been  built  on  a 
slope,  is  covered  with  boards  and  slabs 
and  banked  with  earth,  clay  of  course 
being  best.  The  interior  of  the  dam  is 
ballasted  with  rock  and  earth  as  building 
is  carried  on.  Farmers’  Bulletin  1430, 
“Power  for  the  Farm  from  Small 
Streams,”  -cam  be  obtained  from  your 
Congressman  at  Washington  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  and  goes  into  this  matter  in  detail. 


Use  of  Well  for  Cesspool 

I  would  like  to  use  an  old  well  for  cess¬ 
pool.  This  well  is  about  25  ft.  in  depth 
and  very  near  house.  The  main  well  from 
which  we  get  our  water  supply  is  100  ft. 
from  house,  and  is  a  drilled  well  110  ft. 
in  depth.  Another  well  situated  about 
100  ft.  from  house  is  sometimes  used  for 
watering  stock  in  Summer.  If  I  used 
old  well  near  house  for  cesspool  would  it 
in  any  way  contaminate  other  two  wells? 
Soil  is  of  clay  composition.  n.  m. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  far  or 
in  what  direction  contamination  will 
spread  from  a  cesspool.  At  best  they  are 
a  more  or  less  dangerous  thing,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  used  without 
visible  ill-effects.  A  cesspool  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  a  soil  of  a  porous  type  where 
the  liquids  may  seep  away  readily.  This 
seepage  is  usually  greatest  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  surface  slope,  and  may  affect  a 
neighbor’s  water  supply  as  well  as  one’s 
own. 

A  drilled  well,  if  well  cased,  is  com¬ 
paratively  safe,  as  water  cannot  get  into 
it  without  first  filtering  down  through  the 
soil  the  full  depth  of  the  well,  and  it  is 
likely  that  in  your  case  it  would  be  safe 
to  use  the  cesspool  as  outlined.  A  septic 
tank,  however,  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  would  probably  give  less  trouble 
over  a  term  of  years.  r.  h.  s. 


An  Aberdonian,  having  become  an 
uncle  at  the  age  of  four,  was  taken  to  see 
the  new  baby.  _  “What’s  she  saying, 
Sandy?”  asked  his  sister,  as  the  infant 
made  the  usual  gurgling  noises.  Sandy 
cast  a  wary  and  inquiring  eve  round  the 
room  and  then  replied:  “She’s  savin’  gie 
Sandy  an  apple.” — Tit-Bits. 


YX7E  carefully  checked  some  hun- 
*  »  dreds  of  recent  OilPull  buyers. 
We  found  that  the  majority  of  them 
had  previously  owned  other  tractors. 
Then  they  bought  the  “more  power¬ 
ful”  OilPull  to  reduce  their  power 
and  labor  costs. 

These  men  learned  a  lesson  that  will 
make  money  for  them.  They  know 
nowthat  a  tractor  must  be  big  enough 
to  be  economical. 

F or  example ,  the  OilPull  15-25  three- 
plow  outfit  is  operated  by  one  man 
just  as  easily  as  a  two-plow.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  it  would  do  half  again  as  much 
work.  But,  according  to  authentic  re¬ 
ports  of  owners,  it  actually  doubles 
the  work — because  of  its  unusual 
power  and  greater  speed. 

This  means  double  the  work,  at 
half  the  cost! 

With  the  “more  powerful”  OilPull 
you  enjoy  other  important  savings, 
too.  You  save  on  fuel.  You  save  on 
upkeep.  You  save  on  depreciation. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  POWER 


The  facts  are  in  an  interesting  booklet 
that  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Remember:  Whether  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  your  first  tractor  or  turning  in 
your  present  one,  be  sure  you  get  a 
tractor  that  is  big  enough.  Mail  the 
coupon  today.  Address  Dept.  ZZ 

Advance -Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(In  -orporated) 

Dept.  ZZ  La  Porte,  Indiana 
I  am  interested  in  the  machinery  checked. 
Please  send  me  catalogs. 

□  OilPull  Tractors  □  Threshers 

□  Combine  Harvesters  □  Husker-Shredders 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shellers 

□  Bean  Hullers  □  Motor  Trucks 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

Name . 

Address  . . . . .  . .  -. 


FARMING  MACHINERY 


I  ADVANCE-RUMELY 

w"rnrw<rt— am-Mi  1 1  *i  ■  n  n  n  i »—  ■— — — mat— ■— u— 


“Don’t  kill  ’em 

Chase  ’em” 


Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and  said:  “Good 
night!”  writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford 
Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled 
that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G.  Vincent. 
W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it” 
— M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Vamum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by  crows.  None 
were  eaten.  Yet  crows  were  in  fields  all 
the  time  catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.,Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of  my 
com” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken” — A.  J.  Hicks. 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  1J4  acres  of 
com" — G.  Post,  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half ‘sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Bos  500 -Ji, New  Britain,  Conn! 


A. 


Aa.Ath.is  used  ^ 

.to  be  our  best 

Keep  Out.^t  oof  iel< 

This  Field 
is  mined. 


<,/  "i,  Brot»w«_^lCrcovJ' 


1)’ 


Boo-hoo' 

hoo 

\ 


'Seed,  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent- 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


There  are  certain  habits  and  customs 
connected  with  our  family  life  which  we 
try  to  maintain  and  carry  out  even  alter 
the  children  have  scattered.  In  my  own 
family  several  habits  were  evidently 
brought  to  this  country  by  our  ancestors. 
They  have  lived  with  us  and  have  become 
intensified.  Then  we  have  started  several 
customs  which  have  pretty  nearly  grown 
into  habits.  One  of  these  is  the  cele¬ 
brating  of  family  events.  Our  folks  re¬ 
member  birthdays  and  make  much  ot 
them.  Sometimes  this  becomes  embar¬ 
rassing.  When  John  G.  Whittier  came 
to  be  70  years  old  it  was  proposed  to  give 
him  a  great  birthday  banquet.  The  gen¬ 
tle  poet  demurred  a  little.  He  said  it 
was  bad  enough  to  grow  old,  but  lie  did¬ 
n't  like  to  have  people  twit  linn  about 
it!  Whittier  finally  came  but  arranged 
with  his  friend  Longfellow  to  speak  for 
him.  It  was  the  greatest  gathering  of 
literary  people  ever  held  in  this  country 
up  to  that  time,  but  was  nearly  ruined 
by  Mark  Twain  and  Emerson.  Mark 
Twain  had  a  reputation  as  a  funny  man, 
and  he  thought  he  must  live  up  to  it. 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  he  made  a 
speech  at  a  great  soldiers’  reunion.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  was  there,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  called  “the  greatest  living  Ameri¬ 
can.”  Instead  of  dwelling  on  Grant  s 
military  success  Mark  Twain  went  baca 
45  years  and  pictured  the  great  general 
as  a  small  baby  “whose  highest  ambition 
was  to  get  his  toe  into  his  mouth  !  I  he 
audience  was  horrified  at  this  “disrespect 
for  Grant.  It  looked  like  a  serious 
“break,”  and  then,  quick  as  a  flash,  the 
speaker  ended,  “and  if  we  may  judge 
from  wliat  happened  at  Vicksburg  and 
Appomattox  the  baby  kept  at  it  all  Sum¬ 
mer  until  he  succeeded !”  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  man — and  the  hit  of  the 
evening.  So  at  this  Whittier  banquet 
Mark  Twain  tried  once  more  to  be  fun¬ 
ny.  He  told  how  years  before  in  a  min¬ 
ing  camp  a  couple  of  red-shirted  men  with 
beards  and  boots  and  pistols  came  to  his 
shack  and  began  playing  cards.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  these  ruffians  were  \\  hit- 
tier  and  Longfellow!  Of  course  Mark 
Twain  intended  to  be  merely  “funny, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  little 
short  of  an  insult  to  picture  these  gen¬ 
tle  old  poets  as  toughs  and  gamblers. 
Then  Emerson  made  a  speech  about 
Whittier  and  read  the  famous  poem 
“Ichabod.”  That  is  an  awful  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  Webster  for  his  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  slavery  question.  In  my  day 
every  Whig  or  Republican  school  boy 
used  to  recite  it : 

“So  fallen  !  So  lost !  The  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore, 

The  glory  from  his  gray  hair 

Gone — forevermore  !” 

•  It  is  an  awful  poem — very  likely  it 
prevented  Daniel  Webster,  in  some  ways 
the  ablest  American  of  his  day,  from  be¬ 
ing  elected  President.  It  seemed  like  a 
great  mistake  to  recall  such  sentiments 
on  one’s  seventieth  birthday  when  the 
country  was  trying  to  forget  those  savage 
days  of  the  slavery  conflict ! 

*  *  #  * 

Somehow  I  had  all  this  in  mind  when 
I  went  to  buy  my  usual  box  of  flowers. 
Like  most  other  men  I  was  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  date.  I  had  to  go  to  the 
family  Bible  to  make  sure  of  it.  I  doubt 
if  women  ever  forget  such  things,  but 
men  are  strange  creatures — at  least  they 
get  mixed  on  many  important  dates.  1 
smiled  as  the  date  was  recorded  for  it 
seems  that  my  most  important  mistake 
that  day  was  a  failure  to  keep  step  with 
the  wedding  march.  They  did  not  play 
it  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it  well,  and 
I  guess  “my  left  foot  was  on  my  right 
leg.”  That  was  nearly  40  years  ago.  and 
as  is  the  case  with  most  people  there  has 
been  some  pretty  high  stepping  and  some 
shuffling  since  then. 

"Say  it  with  flowers!” 

When  we  started  that  cheerful  slogan 
had  not  been  thought  of.  Once  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  say  it  with  flour  !  The  young 
housekeeper  did  not  feel  very  well,  and 
so  I  volunteered  to  bake  a  batch  of  bis¬ 
cuits.  Unfortunately  I  bragged  a  little 
about  how  I  once  cooked  in  a  camp  in 
Colorado.  You  know  liow  these  young 
wives  expect  great  things  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  They  are  usually  disillusioned  m 
less  time  than  it  takes  a  kitten  to  get 
its  eyes  opened.”  Great  things  were  ex¬ 
pected  of  me,  but  something  went  wrong 
and  those  biscuits  would  not  rise.  That 
dough  just  baked  into  a  brick.  At  that 
early  period  of  married  life  we  had  good 
teeth  and  unfrayed  temper,  so  we  poured 
some  syrup  over  those  remarks  m  floui 
and  smiled  at  the  situation.  At  least  that 
was  my  attempt  to  say  it  in  flour  and 
I  have  spent  some  little  time  wondering 
where  along  the  road  the  “fun”  of  such 
mistakes  changed  to  sarcasm  and  scolding. 
*  *  *  *  * 

I  always  buy  these  anniversary  flowers 
at  a  particular  place  in  the  city,  and  al¬ 
ways  wait  to  deal  with  a  man  ot  about 
my  age  or  perhaps  a  little  older.  Kaeh 
year  I  have  seen  him  grow  a  little  whiter 
and  a  little  quieter.  . 

“Well.”  he  said,  “here  you  are  again  . 

“Right.  Gone  around  once  more.  Give 

me  the  same !”  ^  , 

He  knows  what  flowers  I  want  and 


put  them  all  in — sweet  peas,  roses,  a  few 
violets  and  a  bunch  of  tulips.  He  piilled 
out  a  handful  of  ferns  and  really  did  a 
beautiful  job.  It  does  me  good  to  see 
how  gently  and  lovingly  these  long-time 
florists  handle  their  flowers. 

“Well,”  he  said,  as  he  handed  over  the 
box,  “I  wish  you  much  joy.  The  best 
thing  about  you  is  that  you  can  remem¬ 
ber  your  youth  !” 

“Same  to  you  !”  I  couldn’t  do  better 
than  duplicate  the  wish. 

“No,”  he  said,  “it’s  all  right,  but  things 
haven’t  gone  just  right  with  me.  Re¬ 
membering  youth  is  about  the  most  un¬ 
happy  thing  I  can  do.  Somehow  things 
haven’t  gone  just  right  with  me  at  home. 
My  wife  likes  flowers  for  decoration,  but 
I  guess  she’s  lost  the  language  I  used  to 
send  along  with  them.  We  never  brought 
up  any  children,  and  maybe  we’ve  been 
a  little  selfish  about  some  things.  Funny, 
isn’t  it,  how  when  life  is  young  and  all 
ahead  of  us  a  bunch  of  flowers  will  hold 
a  couple  together  like  an  iron  chain? 
When  they  come  to  know  each  other  ful¬ 
ly  it’s  a  10  to  1  shot  that  this  ‘say  it 
with  flowers’  is  a  more  perfunctory  mes¬ 
sage  than  ‘how  do  you  do  !’  ” 

Just  then  a  young  man  interrupted  us. 

“Say,  I  want  a  box  of  flowers  for  a 
girl.  I  want  something  that  talks  and 
warm  talk  at  that !” 

He  glanced  critically  at  my  old  friend. 

“Maybe  that  young  fellow  over  there 
will  know  better  what  I  want.  He  looks 
like  one  of  the  boys !” 


“No,”  said  my  old  friend.  “I  know  just 
what  you  want.  I  can  make  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  that  will  talk  like  a  blue  streak.” 

I  looked  back  and  saw  the  old  man 
arguing  for  violets  and  I  know  not  what. 
It  looked  to  me  as  if  he  was  back  about 
40  years  selecting  an  argument  in  posies 
long  before  he  and  the  young  woman 
stepped  off  to  the  tune  of  the  wedding 
march,  and  I  went  home  with  my  box  of 
flowers — thinking  many  strange  things. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course,  as  is  usual,  Ma  was  up¬ 
stairs  when  I  got  home,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  I  could  remember  the 
day.  One  of  the  girls  took  the  flowers 
up  to  her.  We  had  our  supper  and  then 
suddenly  the  lights  snapped  out  and  in 
came  little  Camille  carrying  a  big  cake. 
We  could  hardly  get  small  candles  enough 
to  cover  such  a  cake  appropriately  so 
a  few  of  them  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe.  Considering  the  times  I 
thought  an  auto  tire  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate.  One  of  our  girls  is  just  home 
for  vacation — from  a  school  where  she  is 
studying  domestic  economy  and  nursing, 
and  she  tried  her  hand  at  this  cake. 
Whether  she  made  an  economical  use  of 
sugar  and  eggs  in  making  this  cake  may 
be  a  question,  but  the  domestic  part  of 
it  was  a  great  success — so  was  the  cake. 
And  just  as  we  were  discussing  it  there 
came  a  telephone  ring  and  a  telegraphic 
message  was  phoned  over  from  Paterson. 
It  was  from  the  daughter  in  Colorado, 
timed  just  exactly  to  the  minute.  This 
young  woman  informed  us  that  she  ex¬ 
tended  full  congratulations,  and  that  she 
was  the  person  best  privileged  to  do  so. 
At  just  about  that  time  the  mother  of 
this  young  woman  felt  it  necessary  to 
wipe  off  her  glasses.  This  was  the  same 


young  woman  who,  when  she  graduated 
from  college,  wisely  informed  us  that  she 
could  not  imagine  how  she  could  have 
had  more  satisfactory  parents  !  At  which 
her  mother  beamed  with  satisfaction  and 
then  glanced  at  me,  with,  as  I  thought, 
a  little  gleam  of  doubt.  The  way  things 
are  going  now  it  is  quite  possible  that  on 
our  golden  anniversary  this  young  wo¬ 
man  may  telephone  from  California  or 
even  Australia  and  show  her  face  at  the 
same  time ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  it  was  a  good  family  celebration. 
I  hope  it  is  duplicated  in  hundreds  of 
other  families  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
found.  A  good  many  more  or  less  wise 
men  have  written  learnedly  to  say  that 
a  man's  seventieth  birthday  is  the  saddest 
day  of  his  life.  I  wonder  where  they  get 
that  idea?  As  night  came  on  the  day  of 
our  celebration  there  was  frost  in  the  air 
• — a  hard  wTiite  frost — like  a  stern  com¬ 
mand  for  our  fruit  buds  to  keep  back. 
Then  another  habit  of  our  family  showed 
itself — eating  apples.  Camille  was  the 
only  other  family  member  who  would  join 
me  in  this,  and  I  found  later  that  there 
was  some  method  in  her  game.  We  ate  a 
Winter  Banana  apple  and  convinced  our¬ 
selves  that  we  really  could  taste  the 
banana  part  of  it.  Then  we  had  two 
specimens  of  McIntosh.  There  was  a 
Northern  Spy  just  offering  itself  to  us, 
but  we  thought  that  would  better  hold  un¬ 
til  Sunday  night. 

“Because,”  said  Camille,  “you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  me  that  story  then  !” 

Am  I?  I  did  not  know  it,  but  this 
child  usually  has  her  way,  and  there  is 
always  one  kind  of  a  story.  That  must 
be  about  a  prince  who  married  a  princess 
on*  Christmas  Day.  Happily  there  are 


One  single  cord  is  made 
up  of  15  small  cords. 
These  small  cords  are 
made  up  of  millions  of 
cotton  fibers,  all  satu¬ 
rated  in  rubber  by  pro¬ 
cess  of  dipping  cords  in 
rubber  solution. 


FIRESTONE 


Dips  the  Cords  of  the  Carcass 
in  a  Rubber  Solution 


Here  you  see  one  of  the  cords  pulled 
from  a  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Bal¬ 
loon  Tire  carcass*  It  is  untwisted  to 
show  how  it  is  constructed  of  fif¬ 
teen  smaller  cords  composed  of 
millions  of  cotton  fibers.  There  are 
thousands  of  cords  like  this  in  each 
tire.  Before  building.  Firestone 
dips  these  cords  of  the  carcass  in  a 
rubber  solution.  Every  fiber  is  satu¬ 
rated  and  insulated  with  rubber,  ad¬ 
ding  great  strength  and  enabling  the 
cords  to  flex  with  minimum  friction. 


To  build  a  tire  with  such  light,  flex¬ 
ible  walls  and  such  a  flexible  tread, 
required  a  much  stronger  and  more 
durable  carcass. 

This  important  advantage  and  the 
scientifically-designed  Firestone 
Balloon  Tire  Tread,  are  accountable 
for  the  remarkable  performance  of 
Firestone  Balloons. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  today  to 
obtain  the  unheard-of  safety,  com¬ 
fort  and  long  mileage  of  Gum- 
Dipped  Balloon  Tires. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

yire$tone 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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many  very  large  royal  families,  or  the 
historians  might  run  out  of  material  or 
repeat,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  gooc 
Northern  Spy  apple  is  just  about  the 
proper  thing  to  stimulate  interest  in  a 
princess. 

But  now  this  idea  of  the  great  sorrow 
that  comes  to  a  man  on  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Maybe  there  is  something  in 
that.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  intend  to  spend 
any  vain  regrets  over  mistakes  of  the 
past,  though  I  can  remember  many  of 
them.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
is  bad  enough.  That  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  just  about  come  to  the  end  of  our 
apple  crop !  We  sold  closer  than  I  meant 
to,  so  that  now  Ave  are  down  to  the  last 
basket  of  Delaware  Red  Winter.  Life 
without  baked  apples  will  be  a  little  drab. 
We  can,  of  course,  buy  a  supply,  but 
what  business  has  a  fruit  grower  in  buy¬ 
ing  apples?  Our  crop  this  year  is  in  the 
hands  of  Jack  Frost.  At  this  moment 
it  gives  great  promise,  but  old  Jack  has 
no  conscience  or  sentiment.  By  the  way, 
we  cannot  supply  any  more  seed  corn. 
There  is  a  good  supply  on  hand,  but  most 
of  what  is  left  cannot  be  fully  trusted. 
Something  happened  to  it  during  the 
Winter,  and  as  I  cannot  guarantee  it  I 
do  not  want  to  send  it  out.  Some  of  our 
people  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  and 
have  come  here  and  picked  out  what  they 
wanted.  I  have  sold  all  I  can  guarantee, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  let  inferior  seed  go 
even  if  the  buyer  assumes  all  responsi¬ 
bility.  H.  W.  C. 


Hogs  in  an  Orchard 

One  of  my  neighbors  tells  me  keeping 
hogs  in  an  orchard  will  kill  the  trees.  Is 
this  true?  I  have'  farmed  many  years, 
but  never  heard  that  before.  I  always 
supposed  an  orchard  was  a  good  place  to 
raise  hogs.  I  have  a  sow  and  seven- 
weeks-old  pigs  in  a  small  orchard  at 
present,  but  of  course  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  them  there  if  they  will  kill  the  trees. 

Montieello,  Ind.  e.  m.  b. 

We  have  often  kept  pigs  in  the  apple 
orchard — result,  good  hogs  and  excellent 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen 
trees  killed  or  injured  by  such  pasturing. 
It  is  all  in  the  way  you  treat  the  hogs 
and  the  trees.-  Some  farmers  just  turn 
the  hogs  into  the  orchard,  throw  them  a 
little  corn  and  let  them  alone.  A  growing 
pig  craves  minerals  or  bone-forming  food. 
He  cannot  get  it  all  out  of  corn.  As  he 
grows  fast  his  teeth  are  put  “on  edge” 
and  he  craves  minerals.  He  acts  like  a 
cow  kept  all  Winter  on  cornstalks  and 
cornmeal.  She  will  gnaw  bones  or  rotten 
boards,  or  eat  all  sorts  of  filth  until  you 
give  her  bran,  linseed  or  fine  ground 
bone.  The  hog  in  that  condition  will  root 
and  tear  up  the  ground  after  insects  and 
gnaw  the  bark  from  the  trunks.  If  he 
does  not  have  a  post  or  board  with  an 
oiled  sack  on  it  he  will  rub  against  the 
tree  trunks  until  he  rasps  off  all  the 
bark.  That  is  the  way  the  hog  kills  the 
trees.  When  we  turn  hogs  in  the  orchard 
we  keep  a  box  of  wood  ashes  and  another 
of  charcoal  before  them  all  the  time  and 
also  an  oiled  post  that  the  hogs  can  rub 
against.  Then  we  drive  three  strong 
stakes  around  each  tree  and  run  a  barbed 
wire  several  times  around  these  stakes. 
That  is  what  you  may  call  a  combination 
of  satisfaction  and  prohibition.  The  hogs 
cannot  gnaw  the  trees  or  rub  against 
them,  while  the  ashes  and  charcoal  satisfy 
their  bodily  craving.  An  old  sod  orchard 
is  usually  full  of  white  grubs  and  other 
insects.  The  hogs  will  tear  such  sod  all 
up  in  their  search  for  these  insects,  but 
that  does  no  harm  unless  they  confine 
their  mining  operations  to  one  or  two 
trees.  We  have  known  them  to  dig  holes 
over  four  feet  deep  in  their  hunt  for  in¬ 
sects,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  do  that 
if  they  have  the  needed  minerals  in  their 
food. 


Onion  Maggots 

I  raised  the  Mammoth  Gibraltar  onions 
for  three  years  with  good  success,  but  the 
past  two  years  the  onion  maggot  nearly 
destroyed  the  crop.  o.  a.  ii. 

New  York. 

There  are  two  methods  used.  One  is 
carbolic  acid  emulsion  which  destroys 
maggots  and  eggs.  It  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  a  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  then  adding  a  pint  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  stirring  it  into  an  emul¬ 
sion.  To  use  this  stock  solution  is  diluted 
with  30  parts  of  water  and  poured  about 
the  plants.  The  other  method  is  to  poison 
the  flies  laying  the  maggot  eggs.  As 
these  flies  are  around  the  fields  nearly 
two  weeks  at  their  egg-laying  work,  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  killing  some  of  them 
with  the  following  mixture :  Water,  one 
gallon;  molasses,  one  pint;  sodium  ar¬ 
senate,  one-fifth  ounce.  This  is  sprinkled 
over  plants  and  surrounding  soil. 


A  Great  Car  made 
even  Greater 


^he  New  and  Miner 


PONTIACxSIX 

“  at  New  Low  Priced 


Only  by  utilizing  the  tremendous 
resources  of  General  Motors  could 
Oakland  produce  such  an  amazing 
value  as  the  New  and  Finer  Pontiac 
Six  at  its  new  low  prices. 

Such  arresting  beauty  and  style 
appear  in  no  other  low-priced  six — 
for  none  other  has  the  advantage  of 
bodies  created  and  built  by  Fisher. 

Such  spirited  performance  and 
dependability  characterize  no  other 
six  of  its  price — for  none  other  was 
developed  on  General  Motors  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground  and  incorporates  the 
discoveries  ,of  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories. 

The  distinction  of  the  New  and 
Finer  Pontiac  Six  is  emphasized  by 
narrowed  body  pillars — by  longer, 
lower  contours — by  heavier,  more 
sweeping  crown  fenders — and  by  a 


deeper,  more  modish  radiator. 

Its  smartness  is  accented  by  fresh 
and  original  combinations  of  Duco 
colors — ranging  from  Beverly  Blue 
and  Satin  Black  on  the  Sedan  to 
Cherokee  Gray  and  Brevoort  Green 
on  the  Sport  Cabriolet. 

And  its  mechanical  excellence  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  such  un¬ 
expected  features  as  foot-controlled 
tilting-beam  headlights,  longer 
transmission  and  brake  levers* 
larger  steering  wheel  with  alumi¬ 
num  spider,  and  an  even  smoother, 
more  powerful  clutch. 

The  New  and  Finer  Pontiac  Six 
towers  over  its  field  as  a  monument 
to  the  vast  constructive  influence 
that  only  General  Motors  commands 
“ — for  in  no  other  six  of  equal  price 
is  such  dazzling  value  revealed. 


Coupe  »  .  *  8  •  .  *775 
Sport  Roadster  (4-pass.)  775 
Sport  Cabriolet  (4-pass.)  835 
Landau  Sedan  »  ,  »  895 
De  Luxe  Landau  Sedan  975 
De  Luxe  Panel  Delivery  770 
De  Luxe  Screen  Delivery  760 

Oakland  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  All  price* 
at  factory.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

General  Motors  Products  of  Canada,  Ltd* — Pontiac"Division— — Oshawap  Ontario 


Save  with 

Harder 


t(r 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — - 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  W rite  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired! 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Bo*  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Now -a  Year  to  Pay 


1XT«S4a  Your  Own  • 
▼Y  rite  Guarantee  • 


Sriol 


Put  down  in  black  and  white  what 
YOU  want  your  Silo  to  be.  Then  let 
that  stand  as  OUR  Guarantee  of  the 

-SOWER 

METAL  SILO 

Most  Modem,  Most  Practical  Silo, 
COPPER-IZED  Metal  throughout. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Backed  by 
23  years  of  Experience  and  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Tell  us  what  size  silo  you  want  so  wo 
can  quote  factory- to-you  prices.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co* 

Dept  E  London,  Ohio  Est.  1904 

Buckeye  Brooder  Houses.  Com  Cribs,  Grain  Bins 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steeLadjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tilinjr  or  irri- 
I  nation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo., 

Ine.- Box  1034 

I  Owensboro, 

Ky. 


BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Pag6 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
manyillustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00r 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  -:-  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TWO  notable  district  school  articles  this  week. 

One  is  by  Mrs.  Cornwall  on  a  new  system  of 
teaching.  This  will,  no  doubt,  stir  up  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion,  as  most  new  suggestions  in  education  do. 
We  think  it  adds  to  the  conviction  that  the  country 
school  can  be  made  the  most  efficient  place  for  rural 
education  if  it  can  be  given  a  fair  chance.  The  trou¬ 
ble  now  is  that  the  educators  seem  determined  the 
rural  school  must  be  killed  rather  than  improved. 
We  shall  welcome  a  full  discussion  of  this  new  idea 
in  education.  The  other  notable  article  is  by  Mrs. 
Charles  McArthur  on  page  678.  Here  is  a  woman 
who  knows  country  life  from  the  very  foundation. 
She  knows,  as  do  other  country  people,  that  the 
small  rural  school  still  has  a  definite  and  desired 
place  in  education.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  hold 
that  place  the  rural  school  must  make  progress,  and 
this  progress  must  be  pushed  on  by  its  friends.  One 
of  the  stock  arguments  against  the  rural  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  former  days  was  the  assertion  that  no  one 
ever  went  near  the  school  meeting.  That  criticism 
will  not  hold  this  year.  In  many  cases  these  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  crowded  and  not  by  any  weak-kneed, 
suppliant  crowd  either.  These  people  will  come  to 
take  genuine  interest  in  the  school  and  to  give  moral 
and  financial  support  to  the  fight  for  home  rule  in 
the  district.  Home  rule!  That  is  the  issue  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  and  it  is  well  worth  fighting 
for  with  every  "weapon  that  an  American  is  justified 
in  using. 

* 

LET  us  start  early  this  year  in  discussing  the 
danger  of  keeping  live  stock  in  an  orchard 
while  it  is  being  sprayed.  As  for  bees,  dusting  is 
evidently  more  dangerous  than  liquid  spray.  With 
a  very  fine  dust  and  a  gentle  wind  the  poison  is  more 
evenly  distributed.  We  have  seen  the  dust  quite 
thick  on  the  clover  long  distances  away  from  the 
dusted  orchard.  Yet  there  will  not  be  great  danger 
to  bees  if  the  poisoning  is  left,  as  it  should  be,  un¬ 
til  after  the  bloom  falls  and  the  little  apple  begins 
to  turn  its  face  up.  As  for  larger  stock  there  is  not 
much  danger  where  spraying  is  done  carefully.  The 
danger  comes  chiefly  in  little  pools  or  gutters  of 
spray  material  where  the  dregs  from  the  tank  are 
blown  off  or  the  nozzle  is  not  shut  off  in  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another.  The  ordinary  drip  from 
the  tree  will  not  usually  injure  stock.  Yet  every 
year  we  have  reports  of  poisoned  cattle  or  sheep  left 
in  sprayed  orchards.  They  are  about  as  numerous 
as  the  reports  of  people  who  are  poisoned  by  gas 
in  silos.  While  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
spraying  is  done  with  reasonable  care  there  is  little 
danger,  if  you  desire  entire  peace  of  mind  you 
should  not  turn  the  stock  out  for  a  couple  of  days. 

* 

THE  other  day  a  case  was  decided  in  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  which  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  country  people.  A  wealthy  man  died 
— leaving  a  large  estate.  More  than  two  years  ago 
the  son  of  this  man  died.  On  his  deathbed  this 
younger  man  requested,  as  his  dying  wish,  that  his 
father  should  provide  for  his  daughter-in-law— the 
younger  man’s  wife.  The  father  agreed,  and  for 
some  months  paid  money  regularly  to  the  daughter- 
in-law.  He  made  his  daughter  executor  and  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  will  for  the  daughter-in-law,  provided 
the  daughter  died  before  her  father.  She  survived 
him  and  refused  to  carry  out  the  implied  contract. 
The  daughter-in-law  brought  suit,  but  was  defeated. 
Now  the  application  for  this  comes  to  us  again  and 
again  from  farm  families.  Some  faithful  daughter 
01  relative  lives  at  home  and  cares  for  the  old  folks. 
She  often  gives  up  marriage,  independence  and  a 
career  of  her  own  in  order  that  she  may  be  of  true 
service.  She  is  assured  that  she  will  be  provided 


for,  but  no  legal  steps  are  taken  to  insure  her  rights. 
On  the  death  of  the  old  folks  it  is  often  found  that 
no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  her.  If  she  is 
a  daughter  she  may  share  in  a  small  estate.  If  not 
a  near  relative  she  must  prove  a  contract  before  she 
will  be  paid  for  her  services,  and  usually  she  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  she  could  not  bear  to  fight  over 
it.  These  things  often  happen.  The  right  way  is 
to  make  sure  that  these  humble  and  self-sacrificing 
women  are  legally  protected  so  far  as  is  possible. 

* 

The  illustration  on  front  cover,  issue  of  April  2,  is 
a  very  beautiful  one.  But,  oh,  how  it  suggests  the  need 
of  footpaths  at  one  side  of  the  road !  Can  you  not  start 
a  campaign  to  have  every  road  provided  with  such  a 
path?  The  expense  would  be  so  small  if  every  land 
owner  would  do  his  duty.  One  accident  may  cost  more 
than  all  the  paths  in  a  county.  w.  h.  0.  D. 

HAT  is  a  good  suggestion.  One  trouble  in  these 
days  is  the  fact  that  no  one  seems  to  pay  any 
consideration  to  the  foot  passenger.  In  theory  the 
boy  who  walks  barefooted  in  the  road  dust  has  just 
as  much  right  to  the  highway  as  the  millionaire  in 
his  $10,000  car.  That  is  the  way  it  used  to  be,  but 
the  explosion  of  gasoline  has  done  more  than  urge 
traffic  along  at  a  rapid  pace.  It  has  blown  out  some 
of  the  rights  which  ordinary  folks  once  had  in  the 
road.  That  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever  for 
foot  passengers  to  have  some  safe  place  for  travel. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  where  the  land  owner 
must  do  it  himself.  The  plan  nowadays  is  to  do 
everything  you  can  for  the  comfort  of  the  car-driver 
and  let  the  foot  passengers  “hoof  it”  as  best  they 
can. 

* 

VERY  Spring  just  before  cattle  go  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  thei'e  are  many  questions  about  the  rights 
of  owners  of  registered  cattle  when  neighbors  let 
scrub  or  grade  bulls  run  at  large  or  in  a  poorly 
fenced  pasture.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  damage  such 
animals  may  cause.  The  present  law  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

Section  95  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  owning  or  in  possession  of  a 
bull  of  the  age  of  more  than  nine  months  to  suffer  or 
permit  such  animal  to  range  or  run  at  large  on  any 
land  or  premises  without  the  consent  of  the  person  en¬ 
titled  to  possession  of  such  lands.  If  your  stock  has 
been  damaged  by  a  bull  kept  unlawfully,  we  believe  you 
have  a  right  of  action  to  recover  such  damage  as  you 
have  suffered. 

The  case  would  be  different  if  the  scrub  bull  ran 
in  a  pasture  where  one  neighbor  or  the  other  kept 
up  a  defective  fence.  That  would  make  it  difficult 
to  decide  full  responsibility.  In  truth  such  bulls 
should  be  kept  up  and  not  permitted  to  run  where 
they  may  do  damage. 

THE  old  question  about  the  injury  which  honey 
bees  do  to  fruit  comes  up  every  year.  Now  it 
has  gone-  so  far  that  the  California  Legislature  is 
asked  to  regulate  the  number  of  bees  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage.  The  champions  of  the  bees  claim  that 
if  is  impossible  for  these  insects  to  bite  through  the 
skin  of  fruit.  In  case  of  insect  sting  or  puncture  of 
any  sort  the  bees,  when  plentiful,  will  without  doubt 
gather  and  suck  out  the  juices,  but  such  fruit  never 
would  be  perfect  anyway.  In  the  old  days  of  pre¬ 
paring  sun-dried  fruit  the  bees  were  at  times  a 
nuisance,  for  they  did  attack  the  cut  fruit  in  large 
numbers.  The  curing  is  now  largely  done  in  fur¬ 
naces  or  greenhouses,  for  many  other  insects  besides 
bees  attack  this  fruit.  Even  if  the  bees  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed  there  would  be  great  damage.  Any  attempt 
to  prevent  the  migration  of  bees  would  be  much 
harder  than  shutting  out  human  immigrants.  In 
our  own  case  we  wish  there  were  five  times  as  many 
bees  in  our  own  neighborhood  as  are  now  to  be 
found.  Again  and  again  we  have  seen  the  failure  of 
fruit  to  form  successfully  because  there  were  not 
enough  bees  to  fertilize  properly. 

* 

AMERICANS  frequently  boast  of  the  great  prog¬ 
ress  this  country  is  making  in  human  rights 
and  the  uplift  of  the  common  man.  Is  there  really 
anything  to  boast  about  in  the  conditions  which  are 
coming  to  surround  farm  life?  We  do  not  see  many 
of  them.  In  the  development  of  our  school  laws  our 
country  people  see  their  local  rights  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing.  They  are  told  by  the  educators  that  the 
children  will  be  far  better  off  if  taken  away  from 
homes  and  consolidated  or  “centralized,”  but  the 
process  is  still  an  experiment  at  best,  for  without 
question  the  process  is  adding  to  the  cost  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  proper  return  for  the  loss  of  an  old-time  and 
useful  institution.  Bureaus,  inspectors,  agents  and  a 
great  army  of  similar  institutions  and  officials  are 
prepared  to  guide  and  direct  the  dear  old  farmer, 
who,  of  all  classes,  is  best  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  The  worst  feature,  though,  comes  in  the  work¬ 


ing  out  of  our  game  laws.  We  are  rapidly  going 
back  to  the  conditions  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  held  that  game  naturally  belonged  to 
the  noblemen  and  wealthy  sports.  It  was  considered 
to  be  the  farmer’s  business  mainly  to  raise  and  feed 
the  game  and  provide  a  holiday  for  the  sport.  When 
we  consider  some  of  the  toughs  and  hoodlums  who 
run  riot  over  our  farms  we  often  wonder  just  what 
these  fellows  think  of  the  farmers  who  permit  such 
practice.  Many  of  these  hunters  openly  state  that 
they  shoot  every  cat  they  can  find  in  the  fields,  and 
we  know  of  many  cases  where  they  have  done  so. 
They  say  that  since  cats  are  not  licensed  anyone  has 
a  right  to  kill  them.  We  have  heard  lawyers  who 
were  engaged  in  this  murderous  business  say  that 
a  farmer  cannot  prove  ownership  in  a  cat.  We  have 
a  cat  on  the  farm  that  we  consider  more  useful  to 
the  world  than  half  of  these  murderous  hunters.  We 
have  been  told  that  if  this  cat  were  to  be  shot  in 
some  back  field  by  a  “hunter”  we  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction  from  the  murderer  except  by  “taking  it 
out  of  his  hide.”  In  this  case  at  least  things  are 
moving  back  toward  the  middle  ages. 

* 

LAST  year  we  spoke  of  the  increased  demand  for 
riding  horses.  All  other  kinds  of  horses  seem 
to  have  given  up  in  the  industrial  conflict  between 
oats  and  gasoline,  but  the  graceful  saddler  with  a 
knee  joint  like  a  spring  and  a  back  like  a  rocking 
chair  is  in  good  demand.  With  a  large  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  the  car  has  lost  its  novelty,  and  Nature  comes 
tapping  at  liver  and  heart  with  a  warning  that  they 
must  exercise.  Most  of  them  will  not  walk,  and  so 
they  begin  teetering  on  the  back  of  a  horse  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  exercise.  Then  there  are  horse  lovers  who 
ride  for  the  pure  sport  of  it.  All  these  groups  are 
making  increased  demand  for  the  good  saddle  ani¬ 
mal.  At  one  time  we  thought  the  light  trotter  would 
come  back  as  a  gentleman’s  plaything,  but  interest 
seems  to  be  switching  to  the  riding  horse,  and  it  is 
gaining  each  year.  We  think  there  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  light,  graceful  animals  with  a  touch  of 
Thoroughbred  blood  in  them,  yet  without  the  racer’s 
ugly  temper. 

* 

THERE  are  places  along  the  ocean  where  shells 
of  oysters  and  clams  are  dumped  or  scattered 
over  the  land  without  crushing.  The  lime  in  these 
shells  has  a  slow  but  enduring  effect  upon  the  soil — 
sweetening  it  and  starting  crops  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
and  grass.  You  can  often  find  evidence  of  this  along 
the  “shell”  roads  back  from  the  sandy  ocean  beach. 
Thick  layers  of  these  shells  are  put  on  the  sand. 
Passing  wheels  slowly  crush  them,  and  the  dust  is 
blown  on  either  side.  Sooner  or  later,  as  a  result 
of  this  rough  use  of  limestone,  you  find  the  sandy 
soil  for  wide  strips  along  the  road  becoming  solid 
and  firm.  Weed  seeds,  Sweet  clover  and  other 
legumes  sprout  and  grow  and  decay.  Year  by  year 
this  goes  on  until  the  sandy  soil  seems  to  change  to 
a  good  loam,  quite  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops. 
In  many  cases  one  can  find  railroad  cuts  made 
through  sand  hills.  Bits  of  manure  and  bedding 
thrown  out  of  cattle  cars  with  Sweet  clover  seed 
have  fallen  in  these  cuts,  and  dozens  of  volunteer 
crops  have  changed  gravel  and  sand  to  solid  soil. 
All  over  the  country  we  have  these  demonstrations 
by  nature  showing  how  poor  and  light  soils  may  be 
improved.  Give  the  younger  generation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Sweet  clover,  lime  and  phosphate,  and  make 
them  understand  the  patriotic  duty  they  owe  to 
farming,  and  they  will  make  their  section  self-sup¬ 
porting. 


Brevities 

One  reader  claims  he  has  23  electrical  devices  for 
labor  saving  and  pleasure  in  his  house !  Can  anyone  beat 
that? 

The  war  in  China  seems  to  have  cut  down  the  egg 
supply.  It  will  be  felt  in  a  shortage  of  frozen  eggs 
sent  to  this  country. 

A  trustee  has  no  authority  to  employ  his  wife  as 
teacher  unless  such  action  has  been  approved  by  a  two- 
tliirds  vote  of  the  district. 

The  Erie  canal  was  opened  to  navigation  at  its  east¬ 
ern  end  on  March  31.  Only  in  two  years,  1823  and 
1833,  in  former  years  has  the  canal  opened  eaidier  than 
April  10. 

We  have  been  suggesting  the  plan  of  dxisting  seed 
grain  with  carbonate  of  copper  dust  for  pi'eventing 
smut.  Now  a  more  elaboi’ate  dust  is  suggested — equal 
parts  of  mercuric  bichloride,  monodehydrated  copper 
sulphate  and  cresylic  acid.  About  three  ounces  to  a 
bushel  of  seed  grain  will  be  used  well  mixed  in. 

A  little  New  York  girl  called  “Rosie  Sunshine,”  who 
lost  both  arms  four  years  ago,  won  a  pi-ize  for  best  pen¬ 
manship.  She  wears  a  mechanical  contrivance  with  ar¬ 
tificial  and  flexible  fingers.  She  has  learned  to  write 
and  can  dress  and  feed  herself.  What  an  answer  to 
the  bitter  complaints  of  some  people  who  lose  some  lit¬ 
tle  faculty  and  then  spend  their  lives  grieving  about  it. 
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The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

0  dairy  farmers  need  the  Unity  Association  as 
a  service?  One  recent  mail  brought  us  two  in¬ 
quiries  from  one  town  requesting  rating  on  a  milk 
dealer.  The  rating  was  good.  Another  letter  in¬ 
quired  about  a  dealer  who  had  no  basis  for  credit 
whatever  and  a  bad  record.  Another  letter  said  a 
dealer  owed  producers  oyer  $10,000,  and  asked  if 
the  account  could  be  collected.  This  is  a  total  loss. 
We  are  able  to  furnish  this  information,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pride  to  us  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  But  in  all  of  these  cases  the  producers 
were  losing  money  for  want  of  timely  information. 
Through  the  Unity  Association  they  would  have  had 
the  information  in  advance,  and  the  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  in  a  contract  and  in  security  for 
payments  when  the  buyer  is  not  responsible.  And 
this  is  only  one  item  of  the  service.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  outsiders  propose  to  furnish  for  a  fee  and 
a  salary.  It  is  simply  a  means  for  milk  producers  to 
work  together  in  a  simple  and  efficient  and  economic 
way  to  protect  themselves  and  to  run  the  dairy  as 
a  profitable  business. 

From  all  the  favorable  sentiment  we  get  milk 
producers  want  this  association  fully  organized.  The 
membership  is  increasing,  but  too  many  are  waiting 
for  an  organizer  to  come  and  do  the  work.  Perhaps 
that  will  be  necessary,  but  dairymen  can  save  the 
cost  by  volunteering  their  own  membership,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  local  units.  They  need  no  lawyer.  They 
can  do  it  all  themselves.  The  blanks  are  ready. 


The  Grades  of  Milk 

I  notice  in  the  prices  quoted  there  are  three  grades  of 
milk.  What  constitutes  the  different  grades?  * 

Pennsylvania.  w.  G.  B. 

HE  grades  quoted  are  A,  B  and  certified.  The 
first  two  grades  are  defined  in  the  sanitary  code 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health.  These  reg¬ 
ulations  are  supplemental  to  the  State  agricultural 
laws  which  define  adulterated  milk  and  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  pure 
milk. 

The  board  of  health  has  26  special  regulations  for 
grade  A  milk.  The  cows  must  be  healthy,  physica  V# 
examined  once  a  year  by  a  licensed  veterinary ;  no 
milk  used  for  15  days  before  or  five  days  after  par¬ 
turition  ;  milk  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  or  less  and  delivered  before  8  A.  M.  It 
must  not  show  more  than  200,000  bacteria  count  be¬ 
fore  pasteurizing,  nor  more  than  30,000  when  de¬ 
livered  to  consumers.  It  must  be  pasteurized  and 
delivered  within  36  hours  after  pasteurizing  in  bot¬ 
tles. 

Grade  B  has  about  an  equal  number  of  regula¬ 
tions.  The  examination  of  cows,  inspection  of  sta¬ 
bles  and  equipment  is  much  the  same  as  for  grade 
A.  It  may  be  delivered  at  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  as  late  as  9  A.  M.  It  may  contain  not 
more  than  100,000  bacteria  count  when  delivered  to 
consumers,  and  not  more  than  300,000  before  pasteu¬ 
rization.  It  must  be  pasteurized  and  delivered  with¬ 
in  96  hours  after  pasteurization.  For  both  grades 
there  are  many  sanitary  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  the  handling  and  cooling  of  the  milk. 

Certified  milk  ,is  produced  under  State  regulations. 
There  are  many  regulations  to  be  observed,  includ¬ 
ing  tuberculin  test  of  cows,  construction  of  barns 
and  supply  of  equipment.  The  inspection  is  under¬ 
taken  by  the  local  medical  association  which  assigns 
an  inspector  for  each  producing  plant.  When  all  the 
requirements  are  complied  with  the  medical  asso¬ 
ciation  certifies  that  the  milk  is  produced  under 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  time  was  when  grade  A  and  B  were  readily 
end  freely  interchanged  for  each  other  in  the  city, 
but  it  can  no  longer  be  called  a  custom.  In  the 
country  sometimes  farmers  find  it  hard  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Dairies  are  often  taken  out  of  one  class 
and  put  into  another.  The  one  difference,  if  any,  is 
in  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  much  of  the  B  grade 
is  undoubtedly  fully  up  to  the  A  grade  in  purity. 
The  farmer  gets  a  premium  of  25  to  40  cents  per  100 
lbs.  for  grade  A.  The  consumer  pays  3  cents  a  quart 
more,  or  about  $1.40  per  100  lbs. 


Organization  Expenses 

HE  professional  leaders  of  centralized  farm  as¬ 
sociations  and  their  official  organs  are  beginning 
to  drop  the  pretense  that  their  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  big  salaries  and  staggering  expenses,  are  jus¬ 
tified  by  any  cash  return  made  to  farmers.  They  see 
no  merit  in  an  organization  that  does  not  demand  a 
“sacrifice”  from  the  farmer.  They  want  him  to  pay 
for  the  organization  in  cash  and  take  his  benefits 


in  spiritual  consolation,  as  they  do  in  the  church. 
If  the  new  propaganda  works  farmers  are-  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  the  lowest  returns  ever  received  for 
produce  as  a  spiritual  “sacrifice”  and  the  lawyers 
and  promoters  and  leaders  will  hold  on  to  the  jobs 
and  fees  and  salaries  for  a  while  longer. 

Organized  farm  co-operation  came  into  being  as 
an  economic  service.  It  is  an  economic  necessity. 
Like  all  human  undertakings  it  succeeds  best  when 
pursued  in  harmony  with  high  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals,  but  its  purpose  is  not  sacrifice,  but  material 
benefits.  Its  legitimate  function  is  to  put  the  farm 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  to  make  agriculture  a  profit¬ 
able  business. 

Hypocrisy  has  always  been  the  resort  of  system 
and  privilege.  There  is  no  merit  in  submission  to  a 
wrong.  In  anger  Christ  drove  the  vested  money¬ 
changers  out  of  the  temple.  Co-operation  has  been 
sorely  tried  and  discouraged  and  discredited  by  sel¬ 
fish  centralized  promoters.  Let  us  drop  the  cant 
and  the  hypocrisy.  We  must  pay  our  way  in  co¬ 
operation  just  as  we  pay  a  bus  fare  or  stamp  our 
letters,  but  we  are  entitled  to  a  service  just  as  we 
demand  the  ride  and  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  The 
benefits  of  co-operation  will  come  spiritually  and 
materially  when  farmers  lighten  up  on  the  “sac¬ 
rifices”  and  count  the  cash. 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

THE  fourth  week  of  Aaron  Sapiro’s  trial  against 
Henry  Ford  for  libel,  and  the  second  week  for 
Mr.  Sapiro  on  the  witness  stand,  opened  with  an  ad¬ 
mission  on  cross-examination  that  he  received  $70,- 
200  in  fees  from  a  cotton  association  and  the  inquiry 
then  turned  northward  to  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Sapiro  was  to  have  $1,000  for  organizing 
the  New  Jersey  Poultry  Association,  he  testified,  but 
he  never  got  it.  A  Julian  Langner  was  associated 
with  Sapiro,  and  a  director  told  Sapiro  the  $1,000 
had  been  paid  to  Langner.  Sapiro  quit  and  when  a 
Mr.  Walker  of  the  poulti-y  association  called  at  his 
office  Mr.  Sapiro  said  “he  kicked  Walker  out.”  He 
denied  that  he  had  an  agreement  with  Langner  to 
split  fees.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  represent 
an  association  by  direct  argument,  but  thought  it  un¬ 
fair  to  do  the  work  and  not  get  his  fees.  There  was 
some  inquiry  also  about  organizing  a  potato  associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  meeting  in  Monmouth  County.  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ner  was  active  in  this  work  also  but  the  inquiry  was 
brief.  Mr.  Sapiro  was  to  receive  $1,000  from  the 
potato  growers,  but  never  got  it. 

The  Maple  Syrup  Producers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Northern  New  York  was  the  next  subject 
of  inquiry.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Langner  to  Mr.  Sapiro, 
who  was  in  the  South,  said  that  he  was  disgusted 
and  dissatisfied.  Maple  producers  had  no  desire  to 
organize,  that  the  agent  had  to  make  sentiment  for 
it,  in  the  face  of  opposition  of  some  and  apathy  of 
all ;  that  co-operation  in  New  York  State  is  one  long 
record  of  wreck,  bankruptcy  and  failui-es ;  that  he 
failed  to  find  one  well-organized,  properly  function¬ 
ing  organization  with  which  the  members  are  satis¬ 
fied  ;  that  attendance  at  meeting  was  from  none  to 
five ;  that  the  type  of  solicitors  was  90  per  cent  be¬ 
low  par ;  that  wherever  yoxx  go  yoix  find  that  New 
York  growlers’  oixly  knowledge  of  marketing  is  that  it 
is  something  in  which  to  sink  money,  and  get  nothing 
back ;  that  yet  90  per  cent  of  those  seen  sign  up,  and 
“in  spite  of  all  this,  Aaron,  we’re  going  to  put  it 
over.”  On  Janxxary  7  Mr.  Sapiro  wrote  a  director 
that  the  trouble  was  they  looked  upoix  him  as  a  Jew 
and  were  unfriendly  to  him  personally.  He  offered 
to  withdraw,  and  said  he  could  not  be  employed  by 
any  organization  he  did  not  believe  sound.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  he  accepted  fees,  organized 
the  corporation  after  he  had  written  that  he  could 
not  continue  becaxxse  their  ideas  did  not  match,  but 
said  he  continued  under  other  conditions.  Bixt  the 
record  showed  he  stipulated  that  200,000  gallons 
were  necessai’y  to  get  benefits,  and  in  14  days  after 
writing  the  withdrawal  letter  he  sent  a  telegram  ex¬ 
pressing  pleasure  with  the  sign-up.  He  could  not 
dispxxte  that  only  1,800  gallons  were  delivered  last 
year.  He  got  $454.54  in  fees  in  1924,  and  did  not 
know  but  Chamberlain,  one  of  his  employes,  collected 
$1,500  before  he  quit  in  1923. 

Mr.  Sapiro  promised  to  give  the  amount  of  his  fees 
from  the  New  York  Canning  Crops  Association  wrhen 
his  books  arrived  later.  An  assessment  was  levied 
against  the  members  of  this  association  to  pay  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

The  defense  attorney  occxxpied  seven  hours  in  an 
effort  to  bi-ing  out  testimony  to  show  that  Mr.  Sa¬ 
piro  tried  to  defeat  farm  associations  when  they  re¬ 
fused  to  employ  him,  and  returned  to  them  when  the 
fees  were  forthcoming,  and  that  in  every  case  he  de¬ 
manded  fees  in  excess  of  his  services.  The  testimony 


brought  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Walter  Peteet,  head  of  its  marketing  division,  Oscar 
A.  Bradfxxte,  then  its  secretary,  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  the  American  Wheat  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  its 
membership  including  ex-Governor  Lowden  and 
Barney  Barixch.  This  committee  had  a  fund  of 
$200,000  contributed  by  its  members. 

Mr.  Sapiro  drew  fees  from  all  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  at  one  time  or  another.  He  first  denied  flatly 
that  he  ever  received  fees  from  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  but  when  the  written  evidence  showed  that 
he  had  received  $750,  he  changed  his  testimony.  He 
admitted  having  received  $1,000  for  attending  a 
wheat  meeting  in  Chicago.  Before  he  was  employed 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  he  wired 
Peteet  that  pledges  were  not  kept  with  him,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  Peteet  resign  and  join  him  in  an  op¬ 
position  association.  He  acted  as  attorney  for  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growlers,  Inc.,  and  later  demanded  that 
the  fedei’ation  come  out  in  opposition  to  that  oi'gani- 
zation.  At  one  time  he  wras  working  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wheat  Growers  and  again  opposed  them.  The 
only  thing  clear  aboixt  it  all  is  that  a  large  number 
ol  well-known  men,  captains  of  industry,  and  na¬ 
tional  financiers  were  concerned  in  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  intrigue  for  control  was  evident,  cash  wTas  sub¬ 
scribed  by  men  who  expect  returns  for  investments, 
opposition  among  the  leaders  developed  and  became 
bitter,  fees  wTei-e  paid  Sapiro;  it  was  all  said  to  be 
for  the  wheat  producers.  Dealers  and  millers  and 
speculators,  lawyers,  capitalists,  politicians  and  gam¬ 
blers  in  wheat  were  in  the  eoxmcils,  but  there  was 
not  a  single  wheat  farmer  in  the  bunch. 

From  wheat  and  Chicago,  testimony  shifted  back 
to  potatoes  and  Maine,  where  Sapiro  and  S.  G.  Rubi- 
now  organized  the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  and  made 
a  contract  with  the  Federated  Truck  and  Vegetable 
Growers,  Inc.,  to  sell  the  potatoes.  Mr.  Sapii-o  al¬ 
ready  testified  that  he  drew  $20,250  in  fees  from  this 
corporation,  and  is  yet  its  counsel.  He  said  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  organized  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  by  whom  he  was  also  employed.  Lie  said  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers’  Association  lived  through 
1923-24.  Its  president,  G.  Herbert  Fassett,  told  him 
the  Ford  articles  killed  it,  and  he  believed  it  himself. 
The  Maine  growers  got  13c  a  bushel.  Sapiro  got 
$19,300.  It  was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  members 
were  assessed  to  pay  deficiencies. 

Senator  Reed  then  went  West  to  the  Minnesota 
Potato  Growers  Exchange  which  Mr.  Sapiro  and  S. 
G.  Rubinow  also  organized,  and  made  a  contract 
with  the  Fedex-ated  Frxxit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 
Later  a  dispute  arose  over  Sapiro’s  fees  in  1924. 
Sapiro  saying  his  fees  might  range  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000,  and  the  association  denying  that  he  had  ever 
been  its  general  counsel.  The  letters  grew  bitter.. 
Sapiro  wrote :  “While  some  people  think  these  Ford 
articles  and  ceiffain  Farm  Bureau  leaders’  opposi¬ 
tion  have  crippled  us,  we  ask  favors  of  no  one.  They 
think  we  are  afraid  to  take  on  any  controversies  and 
will  accept  anything  handed  to  us.”  He  threatened 
tc  sue  unless  paid  within  a  month.  The  settlement 
was  not  in  evidence,  but  is  understood  to  be  for 
$7,500. 

A  long  list  of  fees  from  small  associations  was  pxxt 
in  the  records  from  the  Sapiro  books,  and  admitted 
by  the  witness.  Some  of  them  were :  Chicago  Milk, 
$12,000;  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  $4,550; 
Arkansas  Rice,  $3,500;  Louisiana  Rice,  $2,000;  Can¬ 
ada  Cheese,  $1,198;  American  Cotton,  $9,000;  Fed¬ 
erated  Frxxit,  $3,750 ;  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  $1,- 
666;  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Association,  $4,450; 
Spokane  Dairy,  $250;  Idaho  Alfalfa,  $300;  Virginia 
Peanuts,  $1,000. 

The  record  of  the  Idaho  Potato  Association  is  an 
exceptionally  lucid  explanation  of  the  Sapiro  cen¬ 
tralized  association  policies  and  procedure.  Weyl 
&  Zuckerman  of  Los  Angeles  were  large  dealers  in 
potatoes.  They  were  familiar  with  the  Idaho  stock 
and  handled  large  portions  of  them.  They  had  ware¬ 
houses  in  Idaho.  The  Sapiro  firm  was  their  at¬ 
torneys.  Mr.  Sapiro  suggested  to  them  to  advance 
money  to  organize  the  growers,  and  take  the  agency 
to  sell  the  potatoes.  It  may  require  $10,000  in  in¬ 
stallments.  The  firm  agreed.  Money  was  advanced 
by  the  firm  on  notes  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  to 
maturity,  and  if  not  promptly  paid,  10  per  cent 
thereafter.  The  notes  for  $4,000  were  made  in  Mr. 
Sapiro's  name,  and  not  in  the  name  of  Weyl  & 
Zuckerman,  who  made  the  cash  advances.  This  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  J.  Carlson  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  committee.  Mr.  Sapiro  apparently  saw 
no  impropriety  in  it,  no  deception  to  farmers  in  it; 
didn't  know  why  it  was  cloaked,  he  did  as  asked  to 
do.  The  farmers  furnished  the  potatoes,  Weyl  & 
Zuckerman  handled  the  potatoes  and  the  money.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  667) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers 

There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 
And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

“Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair?”  saitk 
he ; 

“Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is 
sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again.” 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kiss'd  their  drooping  leaves ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise, 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

“My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets 
gay,” 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 

“Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 
Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

They  shall  all  bloom  in  the  fields  of  light, 
Transplanted  by  my  care, 

And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 
These  sacred  blossoms  wear.” 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again, 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 

’Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

* 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  been  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  shortage  of  domestic  work¬ 
ers,  which  is  causing  a  demand  for 
changes  in  the  immigration  law,  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  immigrants  of  this 
class  to  enter  the  country.  Women  in 
easy  circumstances,  who  have  always  em¬ 
ployed  abundant  household  help,  say  they 
cannot  get  it  now,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
live  in  the  way  they  are  accustomed. 
Many  liouseworkers  complain  bitterly  of 
the  conditions  of  their  work,  because  of 
long  hours,  and  infrequent  opportunities 
for  rest ;  they  also  say  that  the  housewife 
is  less  considerate  than  a  business  em¬ 
ployer.  Wages  for  liouseworkers  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  ever  were  before.  One  of 
our  friends,  who  employs  a  married  cou¬ 
ple  as  houseworkers,  pays  them  $140  a 
month,  but  finds  this  sum  is  regarded  as 
small ;  the  employment  agencies  say  that 
$180  to  $200  a  month  is  demanded.  In 
this  case  there  are  only  two  adults  in 
the  family ;  the  woman  is  expected  to  do 
cooking  and  laundry  Avork,  while  the  man 
does  cleaning,  vmiting  at  table,  and  the 
general  housework,  nothing  outside.  As 
these  workers  have  all  their  maintenance 
provided  they  seem  quite  well  off.  They 
are  usually  foreign,  and  employers  state 
that  such  immigrants  think  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  so  wealthy  that  they  can  demand 
anything  they  like  in  wages.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  farmers’  wives  cannot  obtain 
any  help,  when  town  and  city  people  of 
ample  means  find  these  difficulties. 

* 

A  poisonous  plant  which  begins  to 
sIioav  itself  in  early  Spring  is  the  false 
hellebore  (Veratrum  viride)  which  grows 
in  swampy  places,  often  in  shade  at  the 
edge  of  a  bog.  We  have  heard  of  this 
being  gathered  with  “cowslip”  greens 
(marsh  marigold)  and  causing  serious  re¬ 
sults  when  cooked  and  eaten.  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  gathering  it,  for  it 
is  very  distinct  in  appearance,  but  the 
gatherers  of  wild  greens  are  sometimes 
very  careless.  The  broad  leaves  are 
crinkled  in  parallel  lines,  and  scored  with 
numerous  ribs.  They  are  large  and  lily¬ 
like,  and  are  at  first  a  very  vivid  yelloiv 
green  color.  This  plant,  sometimes  called 
Indian  poke,  is  poisonous  in  both  root 
and  foliage.  It  is  so  distinct  from  the 
“cowslip”  greens  (Caltlia)  which  grow  in 
Avet  places,  that  one  really  cannot  con¬ 
fuse  the  two  except  through  carelessness. 
IIoAvever,  one  should  know  something  of 
Avild  plants  before  gathering  them  for 
food.  The  one  Avild  “greens”  no  one  ever 
mistakes  for  anything  else  is  the  dande¬ 
lion. 

Canned  Apple  Sauce 

This  is  the  Avay  I  make  my  Duchess 
apple  sauce:  I  cut  the  apples  up,  seeds, 
cores,  skins  and  all,  add  a  little  water, 
and  cook  until  done.  Put  in  cans  hot 
and  seal.  When  Avanted  for  use  press 


through  a  sieve  and  add  sugar.  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  heat  it  to  dissolve  the 
sugar,  and  it  has  a  nice  fresh  taste.  Hus¬ 
band  says  it  is  the  best  sauce  Ave  have.  I 
have  never  used  siveet  apples  in  this  Avay. 
I  rather  doubt  if  they  Avould  go  through 
the  sieve  readily,  as  they  do  not  cook  to 
pieces  like  the  Duchess.  The  agent  for 
aluminuniAvare  avIio  held  a  demonstration 
here  made  apple  sauce  this  way  in  a 
heavy  dish  without  any  Avater  at  all,  and 
strained  it  through  a  sieve  he  had  with  a 
sort  of  pestle  to  put  it  through.  It  looked 
like  a  handy  affair,  but  one  cannot  buy 
everything.  I  did  get  a  heavy  dish  for 
cooking  vegetables,  and  like  it  very  much. 
The  best  part  of  an  apple  is  near  the  skin, 
and  you  get  the  good  flavor  and  the  color 
with  very  little  Avaste. 

MBS.  CHAS.  M’ARTHUR. 


Help  from  Electricity 

My  greatest  joy  is  electricity.  We 
finally  succeeded  in  having  a  commercial 
line  brought  past  our  place  in  the  Pall, 
and  Ave  had  the  current  turned  on  the 
first  of  the  year.  So,  besides  the  con- 
A^enient  lights  I  have  an  electric  iron,  a 
cooker  that  bakes  beautifully,  broils  and 
roasts,  a  greaseless  waffle  iron,  a  curling 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


744. — Girlish  Model. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  and 
Vi  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1% 
yds.  of  4-in.  with  % 
yd.  of  1%-in.  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  86,  88,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  4%  yds. 
of  32  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  3%  3'ds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


759.  —  Distinctive 
Lines.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  4% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vi  yd. 
of  9-in.  for  vestee. 
Ten  cents. 


756. — Charming  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  6*4 
yds.  of  1%-in.  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


iron  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
Next  month  I  am  to  have  my  electric  re¬ 
frigerator.  All  of  that  is  a  pretty  good 
help  for  a  busy  liouseAvife  to  gain  in  so 
short  a  time ! 

The  most  useful  small  article  that  I 
have  added  to  my  equipment  this  year  is 
an  oven  thermometer.  My  range  is  not 
equipped  with  one,  and  when  Ave  began 
to  burn  coal  this  Winter  I  couldn’t  seem 
to  get  my  OAren  hot  enough.  At  least  it 
didn’t  feel  hot  after  the  extreme  heat  that 
my  oil  burner  gave  in  the  Summer  time. 
So  I  bought  the  thermometer,  and  uoav  I 
knoAV  Avhen  I  have  the  oven  just  right 
for  the  various  bakings.  It  is  a  simple 
little  affair  that  sits  on  the  oven  grate 
when  you  want  to  use  it,  and  cost  me 
$1.65.  ’  The  recipe  booklet  that  came  Avith 
it  gives  all  the  needed  information  about 
oven  temperatures. 

I  also  have  a  candy  thermometer  that 
takes  all  the  guessAvork  out  of  boiling 
syrup  for  candies  and  cake  icings.  An¬ 
other  little  help  I  have  is  a  dustless  hand 
mop,  consisting  of  handle  Avitli  circular 
mop.  It  is  fine  for  dusting  table  legs,  etc. 
It  Avas  very  inexpensive — only  28c  plus 


mriwifwv' 


Only  When  a.  product 
measures  up  to  high  standards, 
can  it  bear  this  72-year  name 


CRANE 


Valves- Fittings 

Plumbing  Fixtures -Water  Systems 

and  Softeners 


CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

.  .  .  .  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it.  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  I n? 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  BEST  Flour 
costs  only  a  few 
cents 
more! 


Costs  More- 
Worth  It! 

Occident 

SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices ,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Look  for 
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CO. 
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PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J. 


HIGHEST  FOR  ¥>  A  ^  C? 

prices  OLD  IjAIjD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
AVe  pay  the  freight.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80 . 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


WAAI  BLANKETS  Send  us  your  wool 
V®  HATTING  and  we  will  make 

it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets. 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


New  Household  Device  io".s  sweeps, iecieanS 

walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  Avill  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  Netv  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1,50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

atoav  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches  .  .75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

dade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

IIoav  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York 
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postage  from  a  mail  order  catalogue.  I 
wish  that  every  rural  woman  could  have 
the  electrical  helps.  They  are  certainly 
wonderful.  mrs.  f.  wm.  stillman. 


Is  This  the  Answer? 

Out  on  a  small  place  in  the  country 
live  a  line,  elderly  couple.  They  have 
educated  their  children  and  sent  them  out 
into  the  world  as  honorable,  respected 
citizens  in  charge  of  their  own  homes. 
This  hoary-haired  father  has  worked 
faithfully  all  of  his  life  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  He  is  no  lrnger  able  to  do  it.  He 
owns  his  pretty  little  bungalow  home  and 
he  has  kept  the  title  to  his  little  place 
clear.  He  has  always  paid  his  debts 
promptly  and,  in  tbe  twilight  of  life,  he 
and  his  good  wife  must  depend  for  sup¬ 
port  upon  the  income  from  the  small 
amount  of  savings  deposited  in  the  local 
bank.  By  carefully  guarding  expenses 
and  practising  rigid  economy,  there  is 
enough  to  keep  them  comfortable,  with¬ 
out  luxuries,  during  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Illness  has  come  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  necessitating  an  added  drain  on 
their  limited  means. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  from  their  church 
called  upon  them.  For  many  years  this 
man  had  faithfully  directed  the  music  in 
that  church,  and  his  wife  had  taught  reg¬ 
ularly  in  the  Sunday  school,  as  well  as 
being  an  active  worker  in  the  cliurcli. 
Their  caller  said  with  a  smile  :  “Mr.  and 

Mrs.  B - ,  you  haven’t  attended  church 

now  in  over  a  year.  We  miss  you.  Don’t 
you  think  you  could  begin  going  to  church 
regularly  now  that  the  Spring  days  are 
here?” 

“No,  I'm  afraid  not,”  replied  this  ven¬ 
erable  man  sadly.  “You  see,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “we’re  getting  old  and  poor  now, 
and  we  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  church  members,  so  we  read  our 
Bible  at  home,  have  our  prayers  and  sing 
our  hymns  quietly  together,  and  regularly 
send  our  tenth  portion  to  the  church 
treasurer.  The  pastor  never  calls  on  us 
now,  because  we  live  so  far  out.  He  has 
a  ear,  but  old  Rev.  Luther  vised  to  drive 
out  often  with  his  horse.  It  is  four  miles, 
you  know,  and  our  horse  is  also  growing 
old  and  slow.  On  Sundays  State  roads 
are  no  place  for  an  old  horse  and  a  half¬ 
deaf  driver.” 

“I  can  see  how  it  might  be  dangerous 
for  you  to  drive  to  church,  but  I  do  not 
get  your  meaning  when  you  say  that  you 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  church  mem¬ 
bers  !”  replied  the  caller. 

“Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  very  clear  to 
me.  We  contribute  our  mite  to  help  the 
church  to  meet  its  regular  expenses.  M  e 
regard  this  as  our  duty,  and  we  are  glad 
to  do  it.  We  realize  it  is  only  a  paltry 
amount,  but  it  is  the  most  we  can  afford. 
When  we  do  go  to  church,  scarcely  a  Sun¬ 
day  passes  but  that  money  is  being  called 
for  to  finance  some  outside  charity  or 
.another,  or  to  carry  out  some  new  scheme 
or  plan.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  are 
all  worthwhile  needs,  but^  I  do  think  that 
many  churches  are  sacrificing  themselves 
in  order  to  lend  more  aid  than  their  finan¬ 
cial  status  can  afford.  If  we  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  numerous  funds,  people 
seem  to  get  the  idea  that  we  are  ceasing 
in  our  obligations  to  our  church.  _  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  expenses,  the  wife  is  called 
upon  to  send  food  to  the  various  socials 
and  suppers.  We  take  it,  and  then,  like 
the  other  loyal  church  workers,  pay  our 
fee  for  admission,  or  buy  a  supper  ticket. 
At  Sunday  school  we  would  expect  to  put 
our  bits  in  the  collection,  of  course.  This 
money  is  contributed  toward  the  paying 
of  regular  expenses — it  helps  our  own 
church.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is 
that  with  the  high  cost  of  salaries,  ma¬ 
terials  and  repairs,  the  average  small 
church  has  all  it  can  do  to  meet  its  own 
expenses,  without  taxing  its  members  un¬ 
duly,  as  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
it  undertakes  to  raise  extra  money  for 
this  and  that  outside  philanthropy.  I  do 
contend  that  many  churches  are  seriously 
overdoing  this  very  thing,  and  causing 
many  hard-working  members  to  drop  out, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  To  them  so  extravagant  a  pace  is 
prohibitive.  Even  billionaires  have  to 
place  a  limit  on  their  charities.  It  is 
hard  to  feel  that  when  old  age  comes  on, 
the  people  with  whom  you  have  long 
been  associated  in  church  work,  call  on 
you  only  when  they  are  after  ii  contri¬ 
bution :  that  otherwise  you  are  forgotten, 
especially  when  you  live  too  far  out  to 
attend  socials,  services  or  other  functions. 

Mrs.  L - .  you  are  the  first  church 

member  who  has  paid  us  a  personal  call 
in  over  a  year,  and  I  daresay  you 
wouldn’t  have  come  either  if  you  hadn’t 
journeyed  out  to  call  on  your  relatives 
next  door,  and  found  them  away.” 

The  caller  reddened.  She  knew  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  She  also  realized  that 
his  other  words  had  contained  wisdom. 
Secretly  she  acknowledged  that  there 
were  many  times  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  bad  got  along  without  things 
which  they  really  needed  to  help  their 
beloved  church  to  contribute  to  some  out¬ 
side  charity.  She  knew  that  often  those 
who  shouldered  this  added  burden  were 
not  tbe  moneyed  people  in  the  church, 
who  rarely  even  contributed  a  small  part 
of  their  tenth  portion,  but  these  obliga¬ 
tions  were  met  by  the  conscientious,  hard¬ 
working  members  of  moderate  means. 
Often  these  were  unable  to  carry  the  en¬ 
cumbrance,  and  rather  thafi  refuse  flatly 
to  contribute  that  which  they  did  not 
have  in  their  possession  to  give,  they  sim¬ 
ply  dropped  out.  They  had  neither  the 
heart  nor  the  courage  to  say  “No’’  when 


their  church  called  for  aid.  Of  course, 
she  realized  that  Sunday  facilities  for 
recreation  attracted  many  away  from 
services,  but  she  began  to  wonder,  “Does 
Mr.  B - ’s  argument  answer  the  ques¬ 

tion,  ‘Why  are  our  country  churches  fail¬ 
ing?’  Perhaps  not,  but  it  certainly  fur¬ 
nishes  ample  food  for  thought.” 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

It  was  a  Sunday  school  party  at  our 
home  that  started  the  social  ball  rolling 
again.  The  two  junior  classes  came  for 
a  sliding  party.  After  an  hour’s  sport 
out  of  doors  they  came  in  for  games  and 
refreshments.  The  boys  were  to  furnish 
frankfurters  and,  feeling  either  hungry 
or  generous,  provided  13  lbs.  We  had  a 
large  steamer  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
frankfurters  were  cooked  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  the  rolls  steamed  in  the  top. 
Each  roll  was  slit,  and  a  frankfurter  in¬ 
serted,  a  dab  of  mustard  added  if  desired, 
and  all  eaten  with  coffee.  The  paper  said, 
“At  a  rather  late  hour  the  big  team  was 
packed  full,  those  getting  left  going  in 
single  teams,”  but  the  young  people  said 
I  put  it  backwards  for  the  single  teams 
were  filled  first  and  those  that  got  left 
filled  up  the  big  sled. 

While  the  memory  of  this  merry  eve¬ 
ning  was  still  in  our  memories  we  had 
another  party  of  quite  a  different  type, 
yet  equally  merry.  This  one  was  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  event  in  observance 
of  the  birthday  of  husband  and  a  friend 
who  are  twins.  They  began  celebrating 
when  little  boys.  Rather  an  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance.  These  boys  attended  the 
same  rural  school,  and  graduated  to¬ 
gether,  with  no  classmates,  from  high 
school.  We  planned  a  progressive  game 
party  which  worked  out  very  well,  be¬ 
cause  guests  were  evenly  divided  and 
everyone  was  willing  to  play.  We  drew 
lots  for  partners  for  the  games,  played 
in  20-minute  periods,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  winning  couples  passed  on  to  the 


next  tables.  In  this  way,  nearly  everyone 
had  a  chance  at  flinch,  carroms,  parcheesi, 
crokinole  and  dominoes.  New  partners 
were  drawn  for  refreshments,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  sandwiches,  crullers  and  cake 
with  coffee.  My  mother  carries  off  tbe 
honors  in  this  town  for  crullers.  Her 
recipe  follows : 

One  egg,  six  tablespoons  sugar,  six  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  eight  tablespoons  sweet 
milk,  y2  teaspoon  soda.  Flavor  with  nut¬ 
meg,  flour  to  roll.  Some  people  find  it 
hard  to  shape  them  but  it  really  is  quite 
simple.  After  rolling  very  thin,  cut  in 
rectangles  two  inches  or  so  in  length.  Cut 
to  14  in.  of  top  and  bottom  four  times, 
making  five  strips  of  equal  width  (about 
(4  in.).  Pick  up  on  forefinger  of  right 
hand,  with  three  strips  behind  the  finger. 
Slip  to  middle  finger  of  left  hand  and 
join  by  pinching  opposite  corners  between 
the  strips  behind  the  finger  and  the  two 
in  front  of  it.  This  recipe  makes  about 
80  crullers. 

I  have  attended  three  interesting  club 
meetings.  I  had  charge  of  the  program 
of  one  and  I  chose  it  to  be  “an  afternoon 
with  the  Negro  folks.”  We  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  Negro  music  and  musicians,  the 
Negro  people  and  of  the  great  Negro  poet, 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.  Humorous  read¬ 
ings  in  Negro  dialect,  largely  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  lent  variety  to  the  program.  At  the 
close  we  sang  in  unison  the  beautiful 
southern  songs,  which  were  inspired  by 
the  old  plantation  songs  and  made  im¬ 
mortal  by  Stephen  A.  Foster.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  meeting  I  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  fully  Dunbar’s  poems,  and  my 
attitude  toward  the  Negro  people  is  more 
sympathetic.  This  is  the  attitude  we 
must  have  to  settle  fairly  the  problem  of 
the  color  line.  At  the  second  meeting  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker  addressed  the  club, 
and  high  school  girls  were  our  guests.  I 
was  one  of  the  hostesses  and  enjoyed  the 
novel  (to  me)  experience  of  pouring. 
Cocoa  and  cake  were  served.  The  club 
has  worked  out  this  idea  of  having  three 
hostesses  at  each  meeting,  which  has 
evened  up  the  expense  of  refreshments. 


At  the  last  meeting,  which  was  a  frolic, 
we  were  asked  to  dress  to  represent  our 
hobby.  I  wore  on  a  string  around  my 
waist  a  dozen  postcards,  since  writing  on 
postcards  is  as  near  as  anything  to  being 
a  hobby  with  me.  Last  year  I  sent  near¬ 
ly  five  hundred.  There  are  six  that  go 
every  week,  some  to  home  folks,  some  to 
shut-ins,  others  to  friends  and  always  ex¬ 
tras  to  sick  folks,  and  friends  who  alter¬ 
nate  with  me.  If  you  find  life  a  bit  dull, 
start  a  postcard  correspondence.  You 
know  the  law  of  life,  that  we  get  back  as 
we  give.  These  cards  are  to  me  like  links 
in  a  golden  chain  of  friendship. 

Last  evening  we  had  a  quilting  bee  and 
tied  a  quilt  that  one  of  the  grandmothers 
madq  for  us  when  we  were  married.  We 
lowered  the  frame  from  the  top  of  the 
chairs  by  strings  so  that  we  could  sit  and 
tie,  thus  “saving  our  feet,”  and  to  the 
tune  of  “Aunt  Dinah’s  Quilting  Party,” 
and  music  from  the  radio  or  victrola,  the 
whole  family  including  grandpa,  grand¬ 
ma,  husband,  hired  man,  teacher  and  my¬ 
self  lent  a  hand  to  the  good  work.  Could 
anyone  be  anything  but  merry  at  a  quilt¬ 
ing  bee?  s.  M.  B. 


Spring  Greens 

Fried  bread  and  toast  cut  in  fancy 
strips  are  effective  trimmings  for  greens. 
This  is  my  method  for  cooking-  dandelion 
and  all  other  greens :  Wash  thoroughly, 
remove  roots,  drain  and  cook  from  20  to 
30  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water,  season 
with  butter,  salt,  pepper ;  serve  with  vine¬ 
gar.  Another  way  to  cook  young,  tender 
spinach,  beet  tops,  and  leaves  of  tender 
cabbage  is  to  put  the  greens  in  stewpan, 
allowing  them  to  heat  gradually,  and  boil¬ 
ing  in  their  own  juices  until  tender.  Sea¬ 
son  with  butter,  a  tiny  bit  of  lard,  salt, 
pepper  and  vinegar.  This  method  oi 
cooking  young  and  tender  spinach,  cab¬ 
bage  and  beet  leaves  is  most  delicious. 

MRS.  j.  w.  R. 


THE  RED  STAR  OIL  STOVE  BURNS  OIL  OR  GASOLINE 


This  is  the  famous  Red 
Star  "Lively  Heat” 
Burner  that  bums  oil 
or  gasoline  with  equally 
good  results 


‘With  theRed Star. . .  my  health  was  restored” 

_ A/i  mo  T  A  Of]  T  +  T /-> 


Dear  Sirs:  “Two  years  ago,  I  was  sickly  and  had 
two  small  babes  to  care  for.  My  husband  was 
away  all  day,  and  an  oil  stove  proved  a  necessity. 

“It  was  really  a  godsend  as  every  movement 
counted  with  my  depleted  energy.  With  it,  there 
was  no  heavy  coal  or  ashes  to  lift.  There  was  no 
extra  dirt  to  clean. 

“My  wonderful  three  burner  Red  Star  gave 
almost  instant  heat  for  the  babies’  milk,  and  the 
light  noon  lunch.  It  was  real  Lively  Heat,  too 
— a  wonderful  cooking  and  baking  heat,  steadier 
and  more  dependable  than  city  gas,  especially 
at  hours  of  heavy  use.  My  wash  water  and 
irons  heated  quickly  in  a  cool  kitchen. 

“The  summer  was  intensely  hot,  the  babes  ex¬ 
acting.  I  did  all  the  work  for  five,  except  heavy 
laundry,  with  no  conveniences  except  my  Red 


says  Mrs.  L.  A.  Pfleger,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Star  Oil  Stove,  with  its  wonderful  Lively  Heat 
burners. 

“Yet  with  the  country  air  and  my  Red  Star  I 
was  enabled  not  only  to  carry  on,  but  I  found 
my  health  restored  by  the  first  snow.” 

( Signed )  Mrs.  L.  A.  PFLEGER. 


Thousands  of  women,  like  Mrs.  Pfleger,  will  tell  you  the 
Red  Star  Oil  Stove,  with  its  wonderful,  wickless  “Lively 
Heat”  Burners,  is  a  godsend. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Red  Star  dealer.  See  a  demonstration 
and  be  convinced.  Made  in  two  to  six  burner  sizes  and  at 
a  price  for  every  purse.  In  smaller  sizes  cost  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  oil  stove.  Most  dealers  sell  on  easy  terms. 
If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  a  Red  Star  dealer,  write  us. 
We  will  send  dealer’s  name  and  an  interesting  booklet  free. 

THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
105,  Detroit,  Michigan:  makers  of  famous  Red  Star  Oil 
Stoves  and  White  Star  Gas  Ranges. 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

COMPANY 


It's  Easy  to  Build 
Fences  with  Posts  Like  These 

No  holes  to  dig,  no  tamping  and  no  staples  to  buy.  Note 
the  big  features  which  are  exclusive  in  Banner  Posts  and 
which  mean  so  much  in  extra  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post  GUARANTEE 

All  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  railroad  rail  design  'with  heavy 
backbone  reinforcing.  They  are  made  of  NEW  STEEL  and  are  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer  service  than  any  other  steel  fence 
post  of  same  "weight  "which  is  used  under  similar  conditions. 

Any  buyer  <who  "will  show  that  Banner  Posts,  purchased  through  his 
dealer,  have  failed  to  give  this  service,  "will  be  supplied  by  us  "with  new 
posts,  free.of  charge  and  "without  delay. 

With  Banner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line  can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  insects  and  rubbish.  The  clean  farm  grows  the 
best  and  biggest  crops  and  with  the  least  labor  and  expense.  See  our 
dealer  in  your  community. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Balti¬ 
more,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma 
City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  S1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Boberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Ililgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Kami, .Poultry  and  l.awn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Oates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing, 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight,  ‘I  saved  $22.40* 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. .Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
thesametime.$2.50at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well." 


ABS 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 288 LymanSt,, Springfield,  Mass.j 


The  LEADCLAD  Wire  Still  Good 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  wire  fence  rusts  out 
pretty  quickly.  It’s  usually  only  a  few  years  until  they 
have  to  be  patched. 

The  picture  shows  just  what  happens.  The  thin 
coating  on  ordinary  fence  soon  wears  off.  That  leaves 
the  bare  wire  and  bare  wire  won’t  last  any  time. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  Different 

The  thick,  heavy  coating  of  pure  lead  on  Leadclad 
Fence  keeps  rust  out  years  longer.  Put  up  a  Leadclad 
Fence  and  it  will  last  two  or  three  times  ns  long  as 
ordinary  fence.  Only  has  to  be  put  up  once  and  saves 
two-thirds  of  your  fence  costs. 

Write  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville.  W.  Va. 

“Leadclad  Fence  Makes  Good  Neighbors’ ’ 


LcacL  Lad.  lef  c— Ordinary  fence  right. 
Photographed  after  5  years  eerv>cc. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Bloody  Milk;  Mastitis 

Last  Summer  we  had  a  young  sow  give 
bloody  milk  from  two  teats.  Sometimes 
it  was  worse  than  others,  and  would  come 
out  in  clots.  We  finally  dried  her  up. 
She  is  to  freshen  in  a  month  or  so  now 
and  one  teat  is  large  and  full  and  hangs 
below  the  others.  Do  you  think  she  will 
be  O.  Iv.  when  fresh?  Another  young 
cow  last  Fall  began  to  give  stringy  milk 
and  although  not  due  to  freshen  until 
May  we  dried  her  up.  Can  you  tell  us 
wliat  caused  it?  e.  c.  t. 

Maryland. 

In  such  a  ease  the  first  thing  should 
be  to  roll  the  teats  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  By  so  doing  one  may  be 
able  to  feel  growths  in  the  teats  from 
which  bloody  milk  is  extracted.  The 
growths  often  bleed  from  irritation  during 
the  milking  act.  When  a  growth  is  .iust 
inside  the  outer  opening  of  a  teat  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  can  remove  it  by  use  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  teat  tumor  extractor.  It  consists  of  a 
little  hollow  cone,  attached  to  a  small 
rod  which  is  inserted  in  a  tube,  like  a 
milking  tube,  but  from  which  the  tip 
has  been  removed,  leaving  a  square  shoul¬ 
der.  When  the  cone  is  pulled  downward 
its  sharp  base  fits  tightly  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  tube.  When  using  it  the 
cone  is  shoved  up  beyond  or  through  the 
growth,  or  obstruction,  and  the  growth 
having  been  worked  between  the  cone  and 
shoulder  of  the  tube,  by  manipulating 
with  the  fingers  on  the  wall  of  the  teat, 
the  rod  and  cone  are  pulled  downward 
and  rotated  to  cut  off  and  extract  the 
growth. 

When  a  growth  is  located  high  such  an 
operation  scarcely  is  safe  and  in  such  a 
ease  it  is  better  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to 
dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  which  bloody  milk  is  extracted. 
The  cow  may,  eventually,  be  fitted  for  the 
butcher,  as  the  trouble  is  always  likely 
to  recur  at  a  subsequent  calving. 

When  blood  appears  in  the  milk  and  is 
not  traceable  to  growths  the  cow  may  be 
given  one  level  teaspoonful  of  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  in  her  feed,  once  daily,  to  help  stop 
the  bleeding.  If  she  is  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  however,  iron  scarcely  is  safe, 
and  it  is  better  slightly  to  acidulate  her 
drinking  water  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  udder  should  also  be  bathed  with  cold 
water  and  vinegar  several  times  daily  . 

It  often  happens  that  the  blood  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  an  atack  of  destructive 
mastitis  (garget)  and  we  fear  that  is  the 
cause  in  the  case  in  question.  Chronic 
mastitis  is  incurable  and  an  affected  cow 
is  a  menace,  as  the  infection  may  be  car¬ 
ried  from  her  to  other  cows,  by  the  milk¬ 
ers  hands  or  cups  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  Such  a  cow  should  be  isolated  and 
allow’ed  to  nurse  her  calf  until  the  milk 
fails ;  then  fit  her  for  the  butcher. 

The  young  cow  was  also  attacked  by 
mastitis.  The  disease  is  caused  by  pus- 
producing  germs  (chiefly  streptococci) 
and  the  infection  is  carried  from  an  af¬ 
fected  cow  to  others,  by  the  milker’s 
hands  or  milking  machine  teat  cups.  It 
may  also  be  contracted  by  the  teats  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  a  floor  or  ground 
upon  which  unsound  milk  or  pus  from  a 
diseased  udder  has  been  allowed  to  fall. 
Always  catch  such  milk  in  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  a  disinfecting  solution  and  then 
throw  it  out  in  a  place  to  which  cows 
have  not  access.  The  cow  in  question 
will  be  practically  certain  to  suffer  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  disease. 

Strip  her  udder  clean  at  hour  intervals, 
if  any  sign  of  garget  occurs,  after  birth 
of  the  calf.  If  the  udder,  at  that  time, 
becomes  intensely  swollen  and  sore  also 
bathe  it  with  hot  water  for  15  minutes  at 
hourly  intervals  or  apply  a  poultice  of 
hot  antiphlogistine  on  the  surface  of 
which  sprinkle  a  little  turpentine  and 
spirits  of  camphor.  Catch  the  unsound 
milk  in  the  manner  already  suggested 
and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place  not  vis¬ 
ited  by  cows.  Let  a  calf  nurse,  if  but 
one  quarter  of  the  udder  is  affected,  but 
strip  the  other  quarters  clean  at  hourly 
intervals  at  first,  until  inflammation  sub¬ 
sides  or  abates.  In  the  evening  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  carbolized 
oil,  camphorated  oil  and  compound  soap 
liniment.  Have  a  veterinarian  give  hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  mastitis  serum. 

A.  S.  A. 


April  23, 
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Grand  Champion 
Holstein  Cow  Milked 
by  Universal 


THE  Grand  Champion  Holstein 
cow  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
last  fall  was  from  a  herd  that  has 
been  milked  by  Universal  Milking 
Machines  for  the  past  three  years. 


A  milking  machine  that  is  good 
enough  for  champion  cows  is  most 
certainly  good  enough  for  everyday 
milking  of  ordinary  dairy  coins. 

By  reason  of  its  low-vacuum  suction, 
the  U  niversal  is  easier  on  the  cow  than 
any  other  type  of  milker — and  yet  the 
Universal  gets  all  of  the  milk,  as  well  as 
cutting  milking  time  and  labor  in  halfl 

Our  catalog  has  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  R 

Syracuse,  N  Y.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Univerjal 

natural  milker 


SAVE  MOl 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing.  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  save  you  fully  >js  the 
uuualcost.  My  low  factory  prices  and  Ink'll  quality  can't  be  beat. 

r  riTinTii  WR,TE  FOR  FREE  catalog 

IEJvSSHT  See  tho  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
irTCaS*!  Million  satisfied  customers.  ,  Everything 
■■TEES®,!  guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don’t  bus 
■KSswSaRl  until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
DePt-4314  Cleveland,  Obit 


It  is  not 
unusual  tofind 
United  States 
Sep  arators 
that  have  seen 
active  service 
for  twenty,  twenty-five, thirty 
years — still  skimming  cleanly 
and  running  easily. 

We’ve  often  been  told  we 
build  the  U.  S.  too  well.  It’s  a 
“fault”  we’re  proud  of — even 
if  it  does  mean  fewer  replace¬ 
ment  sales. 

Seven  sizes;  motor  or  gas  engine 
powered.  Eight  convenient  ship¬ 
ping  points.  For  catalog  or  for 
repair  parts  for  any  style  write 

Vermont  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

AGENTS:  Some  clesir  able  territories 

open  for  live  user-agents,  Write  for  plan. 
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Get  busy  with  yout 
SPRINKLING 
CAN 


Spring  is  the  time  to  clean, 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
house — in  the  nests,  roosts, 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
Tarns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains,  and  closets — wherever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor. 

It  kills  the  disease  germs, 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


THIS  NEW  POWDER 
RILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 
—NOTHING  ELSE 

Qet  rid  of  rats  without 

danger  to  your  children , 

live  stock,  pets  or  poultry 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS 
TO  TOUt 

K-R-0  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home, 
harn  or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safe¬ 
ty,  which  cannot  be  done  with  extermina¬ 
tors  containing  arsenic,  phosphorus,  ba¬ 
rium  carbonate,  etc.  Actual  tests  have 
proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice  every 
time,  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are 
■  ■not  injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

NOT  A  POISON 

K-R-O  is  made  of  Powdered  Squill — 
the  new,  safe  way  urged  by  Government 
Experts. 

Special  Mail-Order  Sire* 

Farm  U*e  (8  or.) - $2.00 

Household  Use  (3  ozj. - $1.00 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  or,  if 
you  prefer,  pay  the  postman  on  delivery 
i  of  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

.  .  K-R-O  Co.,  Dept  59,  Springfield,  Ohio 


tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimii 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


mmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiiiimmii 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry 
Ford 

(Continued  from  Page  673) 
loan  was  paid.  Later  Sapiro  put  in  a 
bill  for  $2,500.  The  growers  disputed  it. 
Sapiro  insisted  on  payment.  The  man¬ 
ager  wrote  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money.  The  members  got  less  than  other 
growers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  wrere  dissatisfied.  If  Sa¬ 
piro  pursued  his  threat  to  collect  it  would 
wreck  the  association.  Members  were 
ready  to  quit  and  violate  the  contract.  He 
pleaded  for  time.  Mr.  Sapiro  assigned 
the  claim  to  another  party  who  brought 
suit.  It  was  paid  before  trial.  Like 
many  of  the  others  the  association  went 
broke. 


Moving  Untested  Cattle 

Is  there  any  law  to  prohibit  taking 
cattle  from  a  county  that  has  not  been 
tuberculin  tested?  I  have  been  taking  in 
young  stock  to  pasture  for  several  years 
from  different  counties.  The  township  I 
live  in  has  been  tested,  this  adjoining 
town  has  not.  Can  I  take  untested  cattle 
in  to  pasture  with  tested  ones?  Can  one 
get  cattle  tested  any  time  by  veterinarian, 
or  must  one  wait  for  the  State  to  send 
one?  J.  L.  T. 

New  York. 

After  a  township  or  county  has  been 
completely  tested  and  declared  “clean,” 
though,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  any  township  or  county  entirely 
free  from  bovine  tuberculosis  after  such 
a  declaration  has  been  made  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  such  town  or  county  may  be 
quarantined  against  the  admission  of  un¬ 
tested  cattle  from  outside.  If  you  live 
in  such  a  quarantine  area,  you  will  not 
be  permitted  to  bring  in  untested  stock 
for  pasturage.  You  may  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  tu¬ 
berculin  test  at  any  time  by  an  author¬ 
ized  veterinarian,  though  I  understand  it 
to  be  the  present  policy  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  tests  only  in  definite  areas 
where  they  may  “clean  up,”  as  they  state 
it,  an  entire  area.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  28. — Dispersal  sale  of  herds  of 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  A.  H.  Hinman,  and 
20  bulls  from  herd  of  Brant  Rancho,  held 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles  L.  Hill 
and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  3. — South  Carolina  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club’s  fifth  annual  sale,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  A.  L.  James,  chairman  of  sales 
committee,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

May  3-4. — Holsteins ;  Ohio  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis.- 

May  9. — Emmadine  Farm’s  first  an¬ 
nual^  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  10. — Holsteins  ;  Eighth  Earlville 
Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coventry-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herriek-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  19. — Holsteins  ;  Chemung  County 
consignment  sale,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Associations,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernseys,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27- Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor- 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  .Tull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti¬ 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept  26.  •—  Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkCTeD  $2,400  forsaq^ck 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG,  WIS 

THE  LAST  MINUTE 

Why  wait  until  the  last  minute  before  purchasing  a 
young  GUERNSEY  BULL;  We  have  letters  every 
day  asking  for  bulls  ready  for  service  and  often  cannot 
supply  them,  and  when  we  can  they  cost  considerably 
more  money  than  bull  calves.  Plan  ahead  for  next 
year  and  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull  calf  NOW,  and  you  will  soon  be  breeding 
high  class  Guernsey  grades  or  thoroughbreds.  Stop 
producing  6c  milk  and  make  the  kind  that  brings  10  to 
11  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  Station. 

All  animals  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis,  and 
all  bulls  sold  guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 

CHEDCO  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 

©.  E.  Cotting,  VO  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  ibs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dairy  farms,  K  f.  lid  Si..  Pkila..  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  balls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 


Glenwick  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.^ea^r^\t^°nTey 

bull  and  heifer  calves  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices 
— Florham  Laddie  breeding— Federal  Accredited  herd. 


For  Practi-  GUERNSEY  Hejfer ^calves,  write  EDGEWOOD 


cally  Pure 


1IAIUY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 


L 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOLSTEIN  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

Twenty  large,  young,  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Few  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Few  calves 
Herd  Sire,  T.  B.  tested,  free  from  disease. 
Priced  reasonably  for  quick  sale. 

FOSTER  LAKE  DAIRY  FARMS,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Percherons 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  i  yr.,  live  2  yr.  and  three 
-  — - - 1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 

daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  A.  REID  Mount  Oolly,  H.  J 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

You  can  keep  up  your  livestock  herd  without  labor  of  a 
Dairy.  Cows  with  calf  at  foot  and  bred  heifers  for  sale 
before  pasture  season.  Also  young  bulls.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  Accredited  Herd  of  6f. 

S.  A.  LOVEJOYSSON  Grand  Westview  Fm.  MILFORD.  N.H. 

If  You  Want  btu°y  T.B.  Test  Cows  fbruoym 

H.  H.  ROGERS,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H..T0  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS 

FOB  QAI  F  Pure  Brod  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  10  months, 
run  wnLt  Address M.  LUM LEY,  K.D.  No.  4,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

RABBITS,  GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS^PHEASANTS 


W.  J.  Lewis 


Hush  kill,  l>a. 


[ 


DOGS 


C  PEDIGREED 

OLLIE  PUPS 

Farm  raised.  Sable  and  White,  beauties,  Male  SI  2,  Fe¬ 
male  $6.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 

|YA|  |  fr>  DITD0  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
LULLlEi  rur  J  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
w  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  3581!,  West  Chester,  Penna 

fnllio  Male,  handsome,  intelligent,  six  months, 

SI  5.  ED.  GRANGER.  R  8,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

P til  1 1 Plinnioc  ^Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

VIU1HC  T  UpjJlCo  Bowden’s  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Theintellipentkind;males 
Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa, 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

THOROUGH!! IJEHS — Males,  $85.00,  Females  less. 
E.  G.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn,  Mass. 

REGISTERABLE,  Champion  Stoek,  Dll PDI CQ  $35.00  to  $60.00. 
Chow  and  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier  rUrrlCO  Also  at  stnd,  $15. 

TABORDALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains,  NEW  YORK 

w 


[ILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


'00NH0UND  PUPS — Parents  real  hunters.  Redbone  and  Blue- 
*  tick.  Reasonable  prices.  A.  J.  PERRY,  R.  0.  No.  27,  Newiield,  N.T. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

FOR  SALE  C? 

IG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE! 

Registered  Stock.  1  male  farrowed  Sept.  2, 1926,  out  of  my 
best  brood  sow.  Sired  by  Longfellow  S.  M.  which  is  a 
grandson  of  Baron  Mastodon.  Also  Young  Pigs  out  of 
real  good  sows,  farrowed  March  and  April  1927.  Ready  to 
ship  last  of  May;  raised  Special  for  Breeding  Stock. 
S.  S.  H0CHSTETLER  BOX  110  R.  2  METERSOALE.  PA. 

I  llUROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 

1  *  ^  V  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y . 


D 


PUREBRED  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 

UROC  HOGd  ALLEN  „.  POST^  TsENORE.N.L 


Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown,  Va. 

Poland-Chinas  *j|hs% 

SALE.  Write  me.  G.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Chewier  Whifa«  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
Ulie&iernniies  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLANO  FA  KM  Kei.nett  Square,  Pa 

01  f  Big  type,  registered  pigs.  S12.7Seaeh.  March  far- 
.k.V.row,  Pairs  no-akin  $25.  R.  1I1LL,  Seneea  Kails,  M.Y. 

VOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 


h 


Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Du  roe  and  Chester.  C.O.D  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  erating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  wants  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, M  ass. 


DURE 

CHES1 


BRED 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGC 

iocs  w 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50: 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station.  * 

_  „  SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route _ Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
f  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross 
b  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  vour 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS.  Td  0086 


_ FOR  S/iLE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  b  to  ,  wks.  old  $6.50  ea.,8  wks.  old  $6  T5  ea 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.50  ea.,  Barrows  Roars 
or  Sows  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  oh  approval ;  If  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  L(JX 

206  Washington  SI.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


Spring  Pigs 

Ch<iS/?K  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
a?.'!  Chester  crossed  ;  Barrows  and  Sows  5-6  wks.  old 
$b,oO  Gflch;  i-8  wks.  old,  $7  6&ch.  A.  f gw  nioo  OhActpi* 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  $15  a  pair.  Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval — Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


GOATS 


FOR  Mill/  Rnolo  FRE8II  and  COMING  FRESH 
SALE  fflllK  boats  ABRAM  B.  THOMAS,  NEW  DAnVliF,  PA 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIII 

BOOK  the  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  and  an  especially  hel  p- 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

iiiimiimimiimmmmimimummiiuii 
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fence  you  can 

depend  upon ^ 


Year  after  year — for  over  three 
generations — Page  Fence  has  been 
givingi  ts  owners  dependable  service 
and  honest  value.  Experience  has 
taught  thousands  of  farmers  that  it 
can  be  depended  upon  for  uniform¬ 
ity,  durability  and  economy.  You, 
too,  can  depend  on  Page  to  solve 
your  fence  problems  once  and  for  all. 

Page  Fence  is  woven  of  the  best 


wire — and  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  galvanizing  to  resist  rust. 
Obtainable  either  in  the  staple  tie  or 
wrap  stay  type  of  knot. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you — he 
carries  the  pattern  you  need. 

Write  for  interesting  litera¬ 
ture  describing  Page  Fence 
in  detail. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


An  Associate  Company 
of  the 

American  Chain  Co.,  Incorporated 


District  Sales  Offices; 
Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


PAGE  FENCE 


Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 


Whatever  your  preference — wood  staves, 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall — you  make  every 
dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you  order  from 
Craine. 


You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful  con¬ 
struction  and  genuine  service,  and  a  door 
front  that’s  a  wonder  of  convenience  and 
we  at  her- protection. 


CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  110  A-2 
Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  always 
pays  best  to  buy.  And  Craine’s  experience 
knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  now. 

Because,  remember,  early 
orders  earn  substantial  dis¬ 
counts. 


Wanted 


JUNK 


STORAGE  BATTERIES  AND 
RADIATORS 

Automobile  Batteries  toe  to  $1.25.  Farm 
Light  Batteries  according  to  size,  write 
for  shipping  instructions.  >Vm.  W.  PRICE  Canadensis,  I’a. 


Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
1  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


imimmmiimmmimmmiimimmmii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iimmimmmimmmmmmmimmmi 


Every  Day  You  Need 

Jt&ssD’Ml 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

AH  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


WRITE  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dost 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185 — HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  151-SHEEP  BOOKLET.  Methods  for  'Prevent¬ 
ing  sheep  diseases. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  sale  in  original  packages  at  all  drug  stores 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IMBERSOLL  PAINT 


PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  ISIS 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  District  School  and  School  Meeting 


“Oh  mother,  hurry !  Is  my  dinner 
ready?  The  boys  will  soon  be  along!” 
Sure  enough,  here  they  come.  Let's  count 
— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  yes,  10  of  them,  trudging 
happily  along  to  the  district  school,  never 
late  or  absent  unless  they  are  sick,  and 
they  are  seldom  that.  As  they  pass  from 
my  sight  I  think,  “The  men  of  tomorrow, 
bless  their  hearts.”  Having  a  good  time, 
with  enough  work  mixed  in  by  busy  par¬ 
ents  and  a  conscientious  teacher  to  make 
for  strong  characters.  They  are  going 
early  to  school  that  they  may  have  time 
for  a  game  of  tag  or  ball  before  the  bell 
rings.  The  teacher  will  be  there,  ready 
to  help  them  with  their  studies  if  they 
need  it.  Then  there  is  the  privilege  of 
raising  the  flag  each  morning,  and  what 
boy  or  girl  does  not  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
Old  Glory  fluttering  out  in  the  breeze 
as  it  is  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  flag-pole? 
The  little  folks  clamor  for  a  chance  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  teacher  lets  them  take 
turns. 

Now  the  day’s  work  is  under  way,  and 
how  the  time  does  fly  for  the  busy  teach¬ 
er  !  There  is  not  much  time  for  each 
class,  but  teacher  is  interested  in  each 
one  personally.  She  knows  just  what 
their  home  life  is,  and  if  Johnny  has  par¬ 
ents  who  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
school,  she  makes  allowance  for  him.  If 
it  is  hard  for  James  to  learn  to  read  she 
does  not  pass  him  by  day  after  day,  as  I 
know  of  a  teacher  in  a  city  school  doing. 
This  boy  has  been  sick,  and  was  back¬ 
ward  on  that  account.  He  went  to  school 
for  a  whole  year  and  was  never  called  on 
to  read  in  class  once.  Perhaps  his  moth¬ 
er  did  not  know  of  it  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  he  was  not  promoted,  but  I 
think  she  was  one  of  those  who  never 
make  any  inquiries  unless  the  children 
complain.  The  boy  was  not  old  enough 
to  care,  and  he  was  having  an  easy  time. 
Moral,  visit  the  school  and  look  over 
that  report  card  when  you  sign  it.  If 
Billy  finds  arithmetic  hard  teacher  does 
not  keep  him  back  for  that,  but  urges 
him  to  try  a  little  harder  and  gives  him 
a  little  extra  help,  perhaps.  Classes  are 
going  on  constantly,  and  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  in  concentration  to  study  while  a 
recitation  is  on  the  floor.  When  their 
lesson  is  prepared  they  may  listen  in,  and 
if  it  is  a  lower  grade  they  refresh  their 
memory,  and  if  a  higher  they  may  learn 
something  new.  Eight-year-old  Dorothy 
was  watching  the  11-year-old  boys  at  the 
board  one  day,  and  looked  so  eager  that 
teacher  asked  if  she  could  show  one  of  the 
boys  where  lie  had  made  a  mistake.  She 
did  it,  too,  much  to  the  boy’s  chagrin. 

About  the  middle  of  the  morning  the 
little  folks  begin  to  wriggle,  and  are  sent 
out  to  play,  or  if  they  live  near  they  may 
go  home  until  after  dinner.  Time  does 
not  pass  as  quickly  for  them  as  it  does 
for  the  teacher.  This  same  plan  is"  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  three 
o’clock  I  see  two  of  the  boys  going  home 
to  mother  and  the  cookie  jar. 

I  like  to  visit  the  school ;  it  is  like  a 
beehive,  a  very  busy  place.  Teacher  is  in 
the  midst  of  them,  always  kind  and  pa¬ 
tient,  and  as  I  look  on  I  cannot  help  but 
think  what  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
she  has.  This  is  the  character-forming 
period  of  the  children’s  lives,  and  either 
harm  or  good  may  be  done  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  used.  There  are  homes  where  little 
or  no  training  in  either  manners  or 
morals  is  given,  and  I  am  afraid  if  it  were 
not  for  the  public  schools  some  families 
would  grow  up  as  uncivilized  as  the  dark¬ 
est  heathen.  They  are  just  like  a  little 
family  down  at  school,  or  I  should  say  a 
big  family,  for  we  have  23  pupils.  A  lit¬ 
tle  too  close  together,  but  doing  good 
work,  nevertheless.  A  number  of  years 
ago  there  were  not  many  pupils  in  the 
district,  and  when  a  woodshed  was  need¬ 
ed  the  good  people  thought  to  save  ex¬ 
pense  they  would  use  one  end  of  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  fuel.  So  they  built 
a  partition  across  and  then  had  a  lot  of 
room  to  spare.  Now  that  our  school  is 
larger  we  wish  we  had  more  room.  We 
would  have  to  build  a  shed  for  wood  and 
►have  quite  a  lot  of  carpenter  work  done 
inside.  The  way  school  affairs  stand  at 
the  present  time  we  hesitate  to  go  to 
much  expense,  as  our  tax  is  now  about 
all  we  can  stand. 

Our  janitor  is  a  boy  of  12,  and  a  very 
good  janitor  he  makes.  On  cold  morn¬ 
ings  a  fire  must  be  going  early,  and  every 
boy  likes  a  morning  nap.  He  is  doing 
the  work  for  the  money  he  will  get,  and 
he  is  on  the  job,  rain,  snow  or  sunshine. 
I  wonder  what  he  will  do  with  the 
money?  One  boy  bought  himself  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  lie  wore  with  great 
pride,  having  paid  for  them  himself.  A 
man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “We  have 
got  to  get  the  idea  into  the  minds  of  the 
country  people  and  others  that  it  is  the 
‘disadvantages’  that  make  us  what  we  are.” 
People  look  back  on  the  hardships  they 
endured  and  they  say,  “I  want  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  an  easier  time  than  I  had.” 
So  they  send  them  away  to  school,  often 
at  gi’eat  sacrifice,  to  train  them  to  make 
“easy  money.”  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  this  is  always  the  case,  but 
I  do  think  if  more  young  fellows  had  to 
earn  their  way  the  colleges  would  not  be 
so  full.  From  what  I  can  gather  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  developing  a  nation  of  loaf¬ 
ers  who  will  not  give  an  honest  day's 
work  at  any  price,  and  who  will  not 
work  at  all  unless  at  the  highest  wages. 
If  parents  would  adopt  a  John  Smith  at¬ 
titude  once  in  a  while  and  say,  as  he  did 


to  the  early  colonists  who  thought  them¬ 
selves  too  aristocratic  for  work,  “If  you 
do  not  work  you  cannot  eat,”  it  might 
help.  A  mother  must  harden  her  heart 
sometimes,  and  let  her  child  endure  a  lit¬ 
tle  hardship  for  his  own  good.  It  would 
be  easier  for  her  to  go  out  and  do  the 
boy's  chores  than  it  is  to  pull  him  out  of 
bed,  but  what  about  the  boy?  I  love 
boys  and  girls,  and  I  believe  at  heart  they 
are  just  as  good  today  as  they  ever  were, 
and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  the  older 
generation  is  to  blame.  We  must  set 
them  a  good  example  and  they  will  come 
out  all  right.  What  they  need  is  work 
for  their  idle  hands ;  work  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  boys  and  girls  are  the  most 
important  crop  we  have  and  should  be 
considered  in  all  our  undertakings. 

We  are  coming  to  the  close  of  another 
school  year  and  will  be  holding  our  school 
meeting  soon.  I  hope  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  who  has  a  vote  will  attend  that 
meeting.  If  you  never  visit  the  school 
(the  chances  are  you  have  not  done  so) 
make  it  a  point  to  go  to  school  meeting 
this  year.  Select  the  most  interested  and 
capable  persons  in  the  district  for  your  of¬ 
ficials,  and  press  them  into  service,  if 
need  be.  Then  stand  back  of  them  when 
they  try  to  do  things.  Look  over  your 
equipment  and  see  if  you  can  improve  it, 
also  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Larger 
playgrounds  are  needed  in  many  places. 
I  heard  a  man  say  last  Winter  that  they 
solved  the  problem  of  keeping  the  little 
children  off  the  road  by  putting  up  a  few 
swings.  It  did  not  cost  much,  and  they 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  expense.  Well- 
kept  schoolhouse  and  grounds  are  a  credit 
to  a  district,  and  vice  versa.  Ask  your 
trustee  for  the  letter  he  received  from  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  and 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
form  an  organization  in  your  district. 
Make  plans  to  send  in  a  goodly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  State  society.  They  are  fight¬ 
ing  your  battles  and  at  a  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  If  a  record  of  the  time  spent 
the  past  Winter  by  the  officers  ivas  made 
public  it  would  put  us  to  shame.  They 
are  ail  busy  people,  and  receive  no  sal¬ 
aries,  but  traveling  expenses  should  be 
met,  and  printing  and  mailing  paid  for  as 
well  as  legislative  expense.  There  are 
8,000  school  districts  in  New  York  State, 
and  it  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  find 
that  the  postage  on  this  letter  to  trustees 
alone  is  a  considerable  item.  If  you  sent 
money  last  year  you  may  be  sure  it  has 
been  put  to  good  use,  and  they  can  use 
more.  The  society  is  making  progress 
slowly,  growing  stronger  each  year.  We 
have  a  mighty  enemy,  and  we  feel  like 
likening  the  Education  Department  to  the 
giant  Goliath  and  our  society  to  little 
David  with  his  sling.  You  all  know  the 
outcome  of  that  battle,  and  if  we  see  to 
it  that  David’s  sling  is  kept  full  of  stones 
iu  the  shape  of  dollars  sooner  or  later  we 
will  find  the  vulnerable  spot  on  the  giant’s 
bead  and  he  will  be  laid  low.  It  is  going 
to  take  time,  we  must  not  lose  heart  or 
allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged.  Please 
stand  by.  mrs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 


Leak  in  Storage  Battery 

W  ill  you  help  me  solve  some  trouble 
that  I  am  having  with  my  car  battery? 
The  battery  seems  to  me  to  have  an  elec¬ 
trical  leak.  When  taken  out  of  the  car 
it  registered  1100-1150-1100,  but  it  was 
too  weak  to  start  the  motor.  It  is 
charged  with  water  power.  After  charg¬ 
ing  the  battery  for  a  length  of  time  the 
man  could  not  get  more  than  1215-1250- 
1215  in  the  battery.  Also  the  water 
seems  to  boil  out.  Yesterday  I  put  the 
battery  in  the  car  and  ran  it  about  15 
miles,  stopping  and  starting.  When  I 
looked  at  the  battery  this  morning  near¬ 
ly  all  the  water  was  gone,  so  that  I 
couldn’t  test  it.  After  adding  water  it 
showed  1100.  What  causes  the  battery 
to  lose  the  water  and  power?  What 
could  I  do  to  remedy  it?  c.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

From  the  description  furnished  it 
seems  that  the  battery  jars  are  cracked, 
permitting  the  escape  of  the  electrolyte. 
The  jars  may  have  been  cracked *  by 
freezing  due  to  the  battery  having  been 
discharged.  A  storage  battery  is  con¬ 
sidered  completely  discharged  when  it 
gets  down  to  1159  and  when  at  this 
point  will  freeze  at  20  degrees  above 
zero,  but  little  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  At  three-fourths  charge, 
1250,  a  battery  will  stand  a  temperature 
of  60  below  zero.  The  fact  that  the  battery 
could  not  be  charged  higher  than  1215- 
1250-1215,  which  T  assume  to  be  the 
hydrometer  readings  of  the  three  cells 
comprising  the  battery,  indicates  an  in¬ 
ternal  trouble  as  well  as  defective  jars. 
1215  represents  a  battery  half  discharged 
while  a  cell  reading  1250  is  one-fourth 
discharged. 

The  escape  of  the  electrolyte  during  a 
15-mile  drive  would  also  indicate  leaky 
battery  jars  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  battery  would  get  hot  enough  in  Win¬ 
ter  driving  to  evaporate  water  so  rapidly. 
In  Summer  a  leak  is  indicated  by  a  white 
incrustation  on  the  box  where  the  water 
evaporates  from  the  electrolyte  after  es¬ 
caping  from  the  jar.  A  hydrometer  read¬ 
ing  taken  immediately  after  filling  a  cell 
with  water  will  not  be  correct  as  the 
water  has  not  mixed  with  the  solution 
in  the  cell  and  a  true  sample  is  not  se¬ 
cured.  it.  h.  s. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  a  general  weakness  to 
(lie  potato  market  and  new  Florida  stock 
has  dropped  to  around  $7  a  barrel.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  new  potatoes  have  been  increasing, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  Hastings, 
Florida  district  shipments  from  that 
State  will  have  a  new  impetus.  The  sea¬ 
son  on  new  potatoes  is  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  about  1,150  carloads  being  moved 
to  April  10,  compared  with  65  carloads 
last  year.  The  market  on  old  potatoes 
has  also  been  a  little  easier,  with  Maine 
Green  Mountains  selling  around  $3.15  per 
two-bushel  sack,  and  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  $3.25  per  150  lbs.  Old  and  new 
onions  are  competing  with  each  other  in 
the  markets,  but  the  demand  for  old 
onions  has  been  fairly  good  on  good 
stock,  New  York  yellow  varieties  ranging 
$3  to  $4  per  100-lb.  sack  as  to  size.  Texas 
Bermudas  held  steady  around  $2.80  per 
crate  of  40  to  45  lbs.  The  season  for  old 
cabbage  is  practically  over,  and  a  firm 
market  on  new  cabbage  was  reported  at 
$2  to  $2.75  per  Alabama  crate  holding 
about  a  barrel.  The  sweet  potato  market 
has  shown  a  little  strength,  especially  on 
good  stock,  New  Jersey  bushel  hampers 
selling  $1.75  to  $2.  Asparagus  offerings 
were  only  moderate,  although  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  California  are  shipping  East. 
Good  aspax-agus  sold  readily  at  from  $4 
to  $6  per  dozen  bunches  if  large,  and 
other  sizes  ranged  downward  to  $3  a  doz¬ 
en  bunches  for  small  asparagus.  Spring 
greens  are  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  especially  what  is  commonly  known 
as  broccoli.  Delaware  growers  are  ship¬ 
ping  this  green  in  new  crates  holding  22 
bunches,  each  bunch  about  as  large  as  a 
2-lb.  asparagus  bunch.  The  Delaware 
stock  has  been  selling  $1  to  $1.25  per 
crate,  and  New  Jersey  stock  in  bushels, 
75c  to  $1.  Dandelion  and  turnip  greens 
have  been  working  out  at  50  to  85c  per 
%  -basket,  and  good  spinach  ranged  90c 
to  $1  a  bushel.  Nearby  rhubarb  is  now 
ouite  plentiful  at  2  to  4c  a  bunch  for 
rather  shoi*t  stocks.  Southern  string 
beans  were  in  moderate  demand  at  $2  to 
$3.50  per  %  bushel,  wax  bringing  about 
50c  more  than  green.  South  Carolina 
and  Florida  peas  were  also  in  favor  at  $2 
to  $3  a  bushel.  A  large  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  is  expected  to  be  harvested  this 
season,  the  second  early  States  which  ship 
mostly  in  May  having  again  reached  high 
records.  The  earliness  of  the  season  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  carlot  shipments  to  April 
10,  when  over  1,650  cars  had  been 
shipped,  compared  with  about  500  to 
same  date  last  year.  Louisiana  strawber¬ 
ries  have  been  working  out  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  12-pint  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Philadelphia’s  weekly  egg  receipts 
jumped  from  57,000  cases  two  weeks  ago 
to  nearly  63,000  cases  last  week,  which  is 
about  27,000  cases  heavier  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the 
heavier  supplies,  however,  an  active  de¬ 
mand,  due  somewhat  to  the  Easter  trade, 
especially  on  fancy  large  eggs,  caused  the 
market  to  hold  about  steady,  fresh  extra 
firsts  selling  26%c  and  firsts  24  to  25c 
a  dozen.  Some  candled  fresh  eggs  in 
cases,  closely  selected,  sold  up  to  30c,  and 
those  fine  enough  for  the  carton  trade 
brought  as  high  as  31  to  34c  a.  dozen. 
Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  April  amounted  to  over  183,000 
cases,  32,450  of  which  were  from  Missouri 
and  around  28,000  cases  from  both  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania  fol¬ 
lowed  next  with  13,700  and  then  Indiana 
with  11,400  cases.  Maryland  and  Iowa 
contributed  about  9,000  cases  during  the 
month.  Movement  into  storage  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rather  rapidly,  and  nearly  100,- 
000,000  cases  is  the  total  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  placed  in  the  warehouses  in 
the  four  principal  cities.  Gold  storage 
holdings  continue  to  be  rather  large  for 
season.  „  ,  , 

Plenty  of  live  fowl  were  offered  for 
trade  needs,  although  the  scarcity  of 
fancy  stock  caused  a  firm  market  on  this 
grade.  Poor  stock  was  little  wanted. 
Colored  and  very  fat  fowl  brought  33c 
a  lb.,  with  an  occasional  premium  being 
paid  for  something  especially  fine.  Other 
grades  of  colored  fowl  ranged  27  to  31c, 
and  fancy  Leghorn  fowl  averaged  about 
29c  a  lb.  Live  broilers  held  about  steady, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  1%  to  2-lb.  sizes  top¬ 
ping  the  market  at  48  to  50c,  and  mixed 
colors  were  quoted  45  to  47c.  Leghorns 
brought  as  low  as  40c  a  lb.  A  few  Win¬ 
ter  chickens,  2%  to  3  lbs.,  average  about 
38c.  Fancy  white  Pekin  ducks  continue 
to  work  out  at  31  to  33c,  and  mixed  col¬ 
ors  at  28  to  30c  a  lb.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  was  quiet,  and  few  price 
changes  were  made.  Four  to  5-lb.  fowl 
were  preferred  by  the  trade,  and  barreled 
packed  stock  ranged  30  to  31c,  heavier 
bringing  28  to  29c,  and  light  fowl  ranged 
downward  to  23c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  inclined  to  be 
weak  as  trading  was  very  light.  No.  1 
Timothy  averaged  about  $23  a  ton,  and 
No.  2  Timothy  $21.50.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  was  quoted  at  the  same  price  as 
second-gi'ade  Timothy,  and  straight  rye 
straw  has  been  bringing  the  same  as  No. 
1  Timothy  hay.  Wheat  and  oat  straw 
averaged  about  $15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOJINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  mai’ket. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  57c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  55e. 

Eggs. — AH  hens’  eggs  must  weigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen ;  fresh,  mixed  colors, 
doz.,  30c ;  fresh,  duck,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  lb.,  15c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5e ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots, 
bch,  5c  ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25e ;  honey,  card,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Iceberg,  head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ; 
green,  bch,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  new,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  5c ;  peas,  green,  qt.,  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  35c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips,  Rutabaga,  lb., 
3c ;  strawberries,  pt.,  28c ;  parsley,  bch, 
10c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  prime  cider  vinegar, 
30c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bch,  10c ;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  fresh,  bottle,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  36c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  plate,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  lb., 
35c ;  head  cheese,  lb.,  30c ;  shoulder  l’oast, 
lb.,  22c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
roast,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30e ;  sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  65c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  25  to  26c ;  retail,  28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Beets,  bu., 
60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  45  to 
65c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  40  to  45c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ; 
cap,  25c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  retail,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  bu.,  wholesale, 
$1.15  to  $1.20 ;  i-adishes,  doz.  bchs,  50 
to  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  $2 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fiuiits. — Apples,  bu.,  50e  to  $3 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — >Pork,  ^dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb..  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $19 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables — Beet  greens,  bu, 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box,  $1.25_to  $1.50; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c 
to  $lj  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.15 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs,  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Di'ake, 
Gi’eenings,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34 
to  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32  to  33c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
27  to  29c ;  doz.,  31  to  34c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clovei*,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $5;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $5.50 ; 
white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $8 ;  pea 
beans,  $4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25;  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw, 
$13  to  $14 ;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  slightly  easier. 
Live  poultry  is  strongei*,  while  dressed 
remains  firm.  Many  vegetables  are  in 
larger  supply  and  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
lower ;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c ;  tub, 
53  to  54c ;  choice,  50  to  52c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  26%  to  27c; 
longhorns,  27  to  28c ;  Limburger.  block 
Swiss,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery, 
27%  to  28%c;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  25  to  27c;  western,  25%  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  47c;  fowls,  28  to  30c;  capons, 
35  to  43c ;  chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  36  to  37c ; 
geese,  27  to  28c,  Live  poultry,  strong; 


heavy  fowl,  31  to  32c;  light,  29  to  30c; 
chickens,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  47  to  50c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Greening, 
King,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spy,  $2  to  $2.25; 
McIntosh,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Rome  Beauty, 
western,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious, 
$3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.40;  150-lb.  sack, 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Michigan,  $3.35  to  $3.50 ; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $6  to  $10 ;  sweets,  Dela¬ 
ware,  hamper*,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Jersey,  $2 
to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  strong, 
Florida^  box,  $4.50  to  $6  ;  California  nav¬ 
els,  $4.50  to  $5.25.  Strawberries,  slow ; 
La.,  24-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  Ala., 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Beans  _and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  pea, 
cwt.,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
marrow,  $8.50  to  $9;  red  kidney,  $8  to 
$8.50;  white  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions, 
firm;  home-grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Michigan,  yellow,  cwt.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  Texas,  yellow,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.50. 

Vegetables,  easier;  Asparagus,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $5.50;  Ga.,  crate,  $4.25 
to  $4.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  carrots,  washed,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.60; 
celery.  Cal.,  crate,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  Fla.,  $2.75 
to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ; 
endive,  Col.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.60 ;  kale,  Va., 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  bskt,  55  to  60c ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  65  to  90c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  pieplant, 
Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35e ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.50 ;  tomatoes,  crate,'  $4.75  to  $5 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yellow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  slow ;  white  comb, 
case,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Maple  products,  firm;  sugar,  18  to  24c; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  old,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
i*ye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  $31.50; 
standard  middlings,  $32;  red-dog,  $38.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$35.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46.50 ; 
hominy,  $29.75;  gluten,  $33.50;  oat  feed, 
$10.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  14,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  April:  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $1.96 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.85. 


BUTTER 


Ci’eamery,  fancy  . 

$0.53 

@$0.53% 

Extra,  92  score . 

•52% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.51 

@ 

.52 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .49 

@ 

.50% 

Lower  grades . 

.47 

@ 

.48% 

Ladles  . 

.35 

@ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .29 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.51 

@ 

.52 

Renovated  . . 

•  .42%  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.55 

@ 

.55% 

Extra  . 

.54 

@ 

•54% 

Firsts  . 

.52 

@ 

.53% 

Seconds  . 

.50 

@ 

•51% 

New  Zealand  . 

•4S%  @ 

.50% 

CHEESE 

Held,  fancy . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

Young  America  . 

.27 

%@ 

.28 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26%  @ 

.26% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white.  . 

.  .$0.35 

@$0.36 

Average  extras  . 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.33 

Exti*a  firsts  . 

,  .  .29 

@ 

.30 

Firsts  . 

. .  .27 

@ 

.28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites .  . 
Mixed  coloi's,  best 

.  .  .20 

@ 

.36 

Nearby  . 

09 

@ 

.34 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .28%  @ 

.29 

Common  to  good  . 

•>o 

@ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.30@$0.35 

Broilei’s  . 

Roosters  . 

.  .IS 

Ducks  . 

. 25  @  .30 

Geese . 

. 11  @  .17 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 33  @  .35 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb.  . 

. $0.50@$0.60 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 40  @  .45 

Roosters  . 

. 16@  .22 

Fowls  . 

. 26  @  .31 

Capons,  9-10  lbs.  . . 

6-8  lbs . 

. 34  @  .38 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  .  .  . 

. 38  @  .40 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

. 55  @  .60 

Dai*k,  doz . 

.  3.00 @  4.00 

Culls . 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

. $10.35  @12.25 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best 
Culls  .  . . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  .... 
Lambs 


3.00  @  5.00 
15.00@15.50 
8.50@11.50 
12.00@12.00 
7.00@12.00 
13.00@16.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
April  15  the  following  amendment  to 
sanitary  code  of  New  York  City  Health 
Department  went  into  effect: 

Sec.  172. — Bringing  into  the  City  of 
New  York  of  the  carcasses  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals  restricted.  No  carcasses  of  cows, 
bulls,  steers  or  swine  shall  be  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  until  they  shall, 
respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly 
authorized,  inspection  of  the  United  States 
government,  or  of  any  State  or  munici¬ 
pality,  and  shall  have  been  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  tagged  or  labelled  as 
having  been  so  inspected  and  passed.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  car¬ 
casses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers,  calves,  lambs, 
goats  or  swine,  to  which  are  attached  by 
their  natural  connections,  the  head,  in¬ 
cluding  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,,  the  spleen,  the  pleura  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  all  the  body  lymph  glands. 

Calves,  choice . $0.19 @$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .18 

Culls  . 09  @  .13 

Spring  lamb,  head . 5.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl.  bskt... 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Gaidic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate... 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu.  crate  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Pai’snips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  . . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . . . 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.25@$6.00 
,  1.50 @  2.50 
.50 @  2.50 
1.75@  2.00 
1.50@  4.00 
1.50@  3.25 
1.00  @  1.50 
8.00@15.00 
1.00  @  3.50 
.75  @  1.50 
1.25  @  3.50 
2.00@  4.00 

4.50  @  5.50 
4.00  @  6.00 
1.00  @  3.00 
3.50@  5.50 

2.50  @  6.50 

.25  @  .50 

2.50  @  4.25 
.75@  2.00 
1.50 @  2.00 
.75  @  1.50 
1.00  @  4.50 
1.25@  3.00 
2.00  @  3.00 
.75  @  1.75 
1.00@  1.25 
1.00@  3.00 
1.00 @  4.00 
2.00  @  5.00 
2.50@  2.75 
1.50 @  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$3.75 

Baldwin  . 50@  1.50 

Greening . 75  @  2.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl.  ...........  2.00@  4.50 

Albemarle,  bbl .  3.25@  4.50 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00  @  6.00 

Stayman  .  2.25  @  4.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  5.00@  7.50 
Oranges,  California,  box....  3.50@  6.75 

Florida  .  2.50 @  7.00 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 20 @  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 15  @  .18 


potatoes  * 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.10@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack .  3.00  @  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.50@  3.S5 

State,  180  lbs . 3.75 @  4.00 

Cuba,  new,  bu . 75  @  2.50 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25  @  7.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  @  8.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65 @  2.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 21.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

•V.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  .  . 

No.  1  dai*k  Spring- 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .  . 

Rye . 

Bax-ley  . 


$1.44% 

1.57% 

.87% 

.53 

1.12% 

.92 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Ci-eam,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered  . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45@  .4S 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Strawben-ies,  qt . 50@  .75 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . 03  @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .12 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 


680 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  28,  1927 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  liens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen. 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $35.00  per  hundred. 

End  of  22d  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  713  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  942  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  961  eggs, 

HALL’S  CHICKS 


Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  ..chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for. super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 

—  SEASON 

1927  —  100 

OR  MORE 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I, 

Barred 

AVhite 

Leghorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

To  May  14  . 

.  .  .$22,00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

Week  of  May  16 . 

.  ..  20,00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  May  23  . . . 

. .  .  18.00 

21,00 

24.00 

26.00 

Week  of  May  30  . 

. ..  16,00 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  June  6  . . . 

.  . .  14,00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  . . 

. ..  12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

For  orders  of  25  cliicbs  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  casli  with  order. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at  maturity, 
you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All 
breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines, 
are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhoea  infection.  So  the  chicks  are  healthy 
and  husky,  will  earn  pood  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  AVe  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Olll*  1  fl  Ypav  F°r  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
V/UI  lOUI  leal  jor  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our 
reliable  chicks  possess  high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will 
he  another  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  AVe  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  thousand 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 


Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


Fairfield  Quality  Chicks 


Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  stock  rigidly  selected  by  Judge  Weaver  for  health, 
vigor,  heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 
If  these  things  count — order  “Sturdy  Built’’  chicks. 


White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 

English  AA'liite  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  . 

Silver  or  AA'liite  Wyandottes  . 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Broiler  Chicks  . ’ . 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  . 

NEW  CHICK  IDEA  FREE.  Tells  in  detail  about  “Sturdy  Built”  chicks, 
immediately  upon  request— write  for  it.  FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY, 


i—  25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

. .$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$61.75 

$118.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

61.75 

118.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

71.25 

138.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

71.25 

138.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

150.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

150.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

56.00 

105.00 

. .  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.25 

100.00 

Rich  with  poultry  pointers!  Mailed 

Lock  Box  509.  LANCASTER.  OHIO. 


Every  Chick  Buyer  Should  Know  About  Hoytville  Chicks 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  State  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — Find  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our 
prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


LRNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


Aarieties 
Big  Type  Barron 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for 
culled  18,000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks. 

Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S. 

AVh.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anc 

Buff,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  S.7o 

Barred  AVhite,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Miriorc  " 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

AA'liite  &  Silver  AVyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Light  Brahmas  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $6.75;  50,  $12.50;  100,  $24. 

Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat’l  Bank.  LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 
Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad. 


i.  A.—  25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

; . $4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$41.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

59.00 

97.00 

Heavy  mixed, 

$12. 

Light,  $10 

per  100. 

ROUTE  10  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  ££7. 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

m  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

Otl.1"  AvLKLDl  1  EiU  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Strong.  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow  into  layers. 
Prom  pure  bred,  free  range  breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  wiiite 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


g—  ■■  BH  ■  If  jfh  U  I  | JT  Will  make  you  money  he¬ 
ft™  IWI  B*  ■  RX  B**  I  ITV  cause  they  are  hatched  from 

fcniwi  ■  ■  ■  %  flocks  that  have  been  care¬ 

fully  bred  and  culled  for  health  type  and  egg  production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such 
leading  strains  as  Pishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff. 

100#  live  arrival.  Postpaid  prices.  50  100  500 

----  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mixed . #5.35  #10.00  #47.50 

White  &  Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  6.35  12.00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  S.  L.  Wyandottes . . . 6,75  13.00  63.50 

Order  Direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Reference— Peoples  Bank 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  75  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100  pens 
containing  10  pullets  each  and  tivo  re¬ 
serve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  Aveek  ending  Mar. 
20,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 
The  rules  for  the  1927-1928  contest  en¬ 
tries  are  given  below  and  should  be  read 
by  all  interested. 

Established  by  act  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  1920  and  supported 
by  annual  appropriation. 

Location  and  Management. — The  Con¬ 
test  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  New  York.  It 
is .  administered  by  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute,  being  under  the 
direct  charge  of  a  supervisor  who  is  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

The  Contest  Plant. — Fifty-four  houses, 
each  10x12  with  yards  40x40  constitute 
the  Poultry  Plant.  Fifty  of  these  houses 
are  used  for  layers,  the  others  serving  as 
auxiliary  buildings.  Tavo  contestants,  or 
flocks,  share  the  same  house,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  prominent  contests. 
Egg  room,  feed  room,  and  record  office  of 
the  Contest  are  located  in  the  Poultry 
Administration  Building. 

No  Artificial  Lights. — This  Contest 
does  not  use  artificial  lights. 

Receipts. — All  eggs  are  sold  at  the 
best  market  prices  and  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  plus  the  fees  of  the  contestants 
are  deposited  in  a  Contest  Fund,  which 
is  used  to  help  defray  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  Contest.  The 
finances  are  handled  through  the  Director 
of  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  financial  records  are  kept 
in  the  general  office  of  the  State  Institute 
and  are  open  for  inspection  by  any  pen 
owner  at  any  time. 

Suggestions. — The  management  of  'the 
Contest  respectfully  suggests  that  only 
pullets  which  are  well  matured  and  of  a 
good  weight  for  the  breed  be  sent.  This 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  sending 
birds  which  have  begun  laying  some  time 
before  the  Contest  opens,  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  such  birds  do  not 
usually  make  as  high  a  record  for  the 
contest  year  as  those  which  begin  to  lay 
shortly  after  the  Contest  starts,  unless 
they  come  from  a  Arery  productive  strain 
and  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
trapnest  record  a  short  time  before  the 
Contest  opens. 

Very  careful  inspection  of  all  birds  for 
diseases  should  be  made  before  shipping 
them  to  the  Contest.  This  will  avoid  the 
disappointment  and  expense  to  the  owner 
involved  in  possible  rejection  of  the  en¬ 
try  by  the  Contest  management  on  arri¬ 
val  at  the  plant. 

Rules — Contest  Year  Ending  1927-28 

1.  Time. — This  is  a  51-Aveek  (357  day) 
contest,  starting  November  1,  1927,  and 
ending  October  23,  1928. 

2.  Entry  consists  of  tAvelve  pure  bred 
pullets. — Ten  of  these  Avill  constitute  the 
competing  team,  the  two  additional  birds 
being  included  to  take  care  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  mortality  during  the  Contest  year. 

One  additional  bird  may  be  sent  in  case 
tlie're  are  more  than  tAvo  deaths  in  the 
pen.  Birds  lost  by  accidental  death  may 
be  replaced.  No  other  replacements  are 
permitted.  The  reserve  birds  are  put  in 
the  same  pen  with  the  “regulars”  and 
complete  trapnest  records  kept  (sending 
of  all  the  reserve  birds  to  the  Contest 
with  the  original  shipment  Avill  prevent 
introduction  of  contagious  disease  by 
shipments  after  the  contest  has  started, 
besides  having  other  advantages). 

3.  Substitution. — Substitution  of  the 
reserve  bird  Avill  be  made  the  day  a  com¬ 
peting  pullet  dies.  In  cases  where  a  re¬ 
placement  is  made,  the  record  of  the  re¬ 
serve  up  to  the  time  of  substitution  does 
not  count  in  the  pen  record,  although  as 
an  individual  her  record  is  complete.  As 
far  as  the  pen  'records  are  concerned  a  re¬ 
serve  takes  up  the  scoring  where  the 
“regular”  died.  Pullets  that  have  not  laid 
by  March  1st  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  Fees. — The  entry  fee  is  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  ($20)  for  each  pen.  A  deposit  of 
ten  dollars  must  accompany  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  entry.  If  the  entry  is  accepted 
the  remaining  ten  dollars  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  November  1,  1927.  If  the 
entry  fee  is  not  accepted  or  if  withdrawn 
before  September  15th,  the  deposit  will 
be  returned. 

5.  Reports  will  be  printed  and  mailed 
each  week ;  a  summary  containing  much 
interesting  and  valuable  data  Avill  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  out  each  month.  Con¬ 
testants  receive  these  free  of  charge  and 
the  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  farm  papers,  and  poultry  magazines 
for  publication.  Contestants  may  secure 
extra  copies  of  reports  at  cost.  Reports 
contain  not  only  the  number  but  also  the 
average  weight  of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen. 

6.  Record. — At  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  contestant  is  furnished  Avith  a  cer¬ 
tificate  shoAving  the  production  of  each 
bird.  Each  contestant  receives  each  A\reek 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  his  pen  in  detail, 
showing  on  what  days  each  bird  laid,  the 
daily  total,  weekly  total,  any  sickness  or 
mortality  and  replacement,  and  any  other 
notes  of  any  unusual  condition. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  entry  cannot  be  made 
after  the  pen  has  arrived  at  the  Contest. 


Nc 


CHICK  BROODER 

The  New  1927  Sol-Hot  is  the  most 
wonderful  brooder  we  have  ever  built 
—  it’s  the  crowning  achievement  in 
Sol-Hot’s  many  years  of  undisputed 
leadership.  It’s  WICKLESS  —  has 
no  wicks  to  trim;  no  carbon ;  no  smoke; 
no  smothered  chicks.  Equipped  with 
NewTwin-Float  Automatic  Oil  Level.  TWIN  FLOAT 

OIL  CONTROL 

Wonderful  New 

Patented  Invention 

Our  New  Patented  Twin-Float  Oil  Level  Is  the  great¬ 
est  invention  ever  made  for  chick  brooders.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  telling  ail  about  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Sol-Hot— the  brooder  that  is  creat¬ 
ing  such  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  poultry  world. 

H.M.SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept.  63 
Quincy,  III. 


100%  Pure  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  Direct  — 
Same  Breeding  As  Our  Contest  Birds 

8  to  10  Piillotc:  j  $18  per  dozen 
Week  *  HHUla  |  $125  per  hundred 

wlVk  Breeding  Cockerels 

High  Record  Matings.  $2.50  ea„  $24  dozen 
Trine  2  Hens,  1  Cockerel  Q-fl  A 
i  1 IU3  2  Pullets,  1  Cock  vlv 
Pon  c  4  Hens,  1  Cockerel 
MT  4  punets.  1  Cock 

1000  Breeding  Hens 

SALE  BEGINS  APRIL  lOth 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 

MT.  EPHRAIM  NEW  JERSEY 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  CONTEST  1924 

Bavins  the  greatest  record  ever  made 
at  this  Contest. 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  CONTEST  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Free  from  White  Diarrhea 

C.  T.  DARBY 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

mmmm 

CERTIFIED 

Wiim 

BREEDERS 

I3ZK3. 


Our  1925  Contest 
records  : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2283  Eggs 

OTTAWA.  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watch  ouipensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 

in  prices  of  all 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


Beginning  MAY  2,  prices  of  all  chicks  will 


be  as  follows : 

per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

. $12 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks . 

.  13 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

.  13 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

(In  lots  of  500  or  more,  $1  less) 
100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed. 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

May  Q-f  1A  June  Q-f  no 

Delivery  vl.1V  Delivery 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20c  each. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  'to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  June  or  July,  at  $1  I  per  100;  $52 
per  500;  $100  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 

.eghorns  $1 1 .00  per  100 
Leghorns  10.00  ” 

18.00 
12.50  ” 

10.00  " 
9.00  ” 

McAllaterville,  Pa- 


chicks 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND 


English  Wh.  1 
Common  Wh. 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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You  buy  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  its  Vitamins. 
Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 
twice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 
Gallon  Can,  #2.40;  5-gal.,  #9.50;  10-gal.,  #17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  #45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.,  #82.50. 

W rite  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

&> 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

GN[p'w  oAvailable  —  Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  100  %  pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  other  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 


MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass, 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Brooder 

Made  for 

For  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
of  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  will  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  will  burn 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  lire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  icithout  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today ;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied;  return  within  30  days 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
1.  Putnam ,  Route  IfGlf-H,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


r  CLEAN  BONE  MEAL- 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $40.00  |  Ton  $22.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


8.  Sick  birds  will  be  cared  for  in  the 
hospital,  but  the  management  reserves  the 
right  to  kill  any  bird  that  may  be  a 
menace  because  of  disease.  A  case  that 
is  considered  hopeless  will  be  killed. 

9.  Post  Mortem  Reports.  —  A  careful 
post  mortem  examination  will  be  made  on 
all  birds  which  die  by  one  of  the  veterina¬ 
rians  stationed  at  the  Poultry  Disease 
Laboratory  of  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture.  Each  contestant  will 
receive  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  report 
when  it  is  received  from  the  Disease  La¬ 
boratory. 

10.  Ownership  of  a  pen  may  be  changed 
during  the  year,  but  no  change  in  the 
entry  name  on  the  published  reports  can 
be  made  after  the  report  for  the  first 
week  has  gone  to  press.  All  records 
made  out  will  be  made  out  in  the  name 
as  entered  in  the  Contest. 

11.  Loss  of  birds  by  disease,  injury,  or 
other  cause  will  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  but  the  management  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  that  may  occur. 

12.  The  decision  of  the  management  in 
regard  to  all  details  of  the  Contest  will 
be  final. 

13.  The  entry  of  a  pen  shall  signify  the 
agreement  of  the  owner  to  abide  by  these 
rules  and  regulations. 

14.  Awards. — A  Silver  Loving  Cup  for 
best  pen  production,  all  varieties ;  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Loving  Cup  for  best  pullet  produc¬ 
tion,  all  varieties ;  a  Silver  Loving  Cup 
for  the  pen  laying  the  greatest  average 
weight  of  eggs  during  the  year. 

Ribbons. — An  attractive  rosette  ribbon 
will  be  awarded  pens  and  individual  pul¬ 
lets  for  high  egg  production. 

15.  Monthly  certificates  will  be  awarded 
the  high  pen  and  high  pullet  in  each  va¬ 
riety  class.  A  monthly  certificate  will 
also  be  awarded  the  high  pen  and  pullet, 
all  varieties. 

16.  Breeds  Accepted. — In  fairness  to 
the  breeders  of  the  more  popular  breeds, 
the  management  will  accept  entries  other 
than  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  "White  Wyan- 
dottes,  only  when  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  desiring  to  enter  is  great  enough 
to  indicate  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
breed  among  New  York  State  poultrymen 
and  to  afford  a  fair  basis  for  comparison 
with  the  other  breeds  entered  in  the  Con¬ 
test. 

17.  Applications  will  be  accepted  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received,  except 
that  preference  will  be  given  to  New  York 
State  breeders. 

18.  Old  contestants  are  considered  pre¬ 
ferred  applicants  until  May  1,  1927. 

19.  Entries  must  be  sent  prepaid  and 
should  be  shipped  to  arrive  not  earlier 
than  October  31st. 

20.  Purchased  Pens. — Applicants  must 
state  whether  or  not  pullets  to  be  entered 
have  been  produced  from  stock  on  the 
applicant’s  own  farm.  Entries  of  stock 
purchased  as  pullets,  chicks  or  eggs  will 
be  designated  as  “purchased  pens”  on  all 
reports  issued  by  the  Contest  manage¬ 
ment. 

21.  Address  all  communications  to  Su¬ 
pervisor,  New  York  State  Egg  Laying- 
Contest,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

During  the  twenty-second  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4.S13  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
68.7  percent.  This  is  an  increase  of  37 
eggs  over  last  week’s  production  and  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  199  eggs  over  the 
production  during  the  same  week,  a  year 
ago.  The  total  production  tq  date  is 
63,507 ;  this  is  3,227  more  eggs  than  were 
laid  during  the  first  twenty-two  weeks  of 
the  previous  Contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Reds,  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
61 ;  White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasely, 
5S ;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Houle  Farm,  58 ; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y.,  58;  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Lewis  Farms,  57. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  vari¬ 
ety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
962 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  909 ;  Sunnyside 
Farm,  898;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  877 ; 
Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  859 ;  Eugene 
Delamarter,  853. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orch¬ 
ards,  928 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
857  ;  Parmenter  s  Red  Mount  Farm,  848  ; 
Fristegarth  Farm,  S10. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  689 ;  Poultry  Dept.,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  596. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  605. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  Contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Temperature 

Date  High  Low  General  Conditions 


Mar.  28. 

55 

24 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar.  29. 

64 

26 

Clear 

Mar.  30. 

52 

21 

Cloudy ;  clear 

Mar.  31. 

64 

32 

Clear 

Apr.  1. 

48 

23 

Cloudy 

Apr.  2. 

36 

33 ' 

Cloudy 

Apr.  3. 

50 

29 

Cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  Contest  plant : 
"White  at  33c.,  Brown  at  32c.,  Medium  at 
28c. 


Watching  the  military  parade  in  hon¬ 
or  of  Washington’s  birthday,  Mrs.  J.’s 
colored  cook,  enamored  of  such  parades, 
began  anticipating  the  next  one,  and 
asked :  “When  dey  gwine  celebrate  de 
birfday  of  dat  ol’  gentleman  dey  call 
Uncle  Sam,  an’  how  long  is  he  been 
dead?” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
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HARRISTested  COD  LIVER  OIL) 

o.*6  BREWERS’  YEAST-* 


Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 

The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  be  worthless 

mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre¬ 
fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul¬ 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal. — 
fiyjSr1*  collect  $32.00  5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00 — 50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.C0 — 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00 — 5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil— 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D —  and 


(ft*  l«* 


i  rr. 


t  Lit 


THEJHARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 
f  !  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

Name . . 

1  1  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

□  5  fte."  Yeast  ]  PostPaid  4-00  Address . 


First  Prize  Pullet  Production  Class 
Sesqui- Centennial  Exposition .  Oct.  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm ,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
t.enmal,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
earg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310- A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


c'p'END  NO  2VYONBY  vS’JHTP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
yf  ■  standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred. 
aM  healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  600 

S.  C.  White  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . $3.60  *  6.75  *13  *38.00  *62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7  75  15  43  00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.26  8.25  16  46  25  75 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 3.25  6.00  11  32"00  62 

'a*.  Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.00  11  OQ  20 

THE  ADA  HATCH£KY  Route  15  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Banb. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

?fl>y  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 
Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  25  50  100  500  mnf 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  -  .  .  -  $3750 


S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Giants  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  - 
Assorted  (odds  and  ends)  mixed  chicks 
’  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


3.75 

-  4.00 

-  7.00 

.  3.50 

-  3.00 


50 

$  6.75 

7.25 
7.75 
13.00 

6.25 
5.00 


BOX  2 


GIBSONBTJRG,  OHIO 


THORO  BRED*’  baby 


LIVE  AND  LAY' 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breede 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  b 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  Whit 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Red 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100< 
five  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chic 
t0<lay  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  NY 


Prices  on; 


50 

$7.50 

8.00 

8.50 
9.00 

9.50 

7.50 

5.50 


500 

$62,50 

67.50 

72.50 

77.50 

82.50 
60.00 
50.00 


1,000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.00 

120.00 

100.00 


CHICKS,  10c  AND  UP.  Fine  purebred  stock,  well  bred,  some  with  records.  Order  direct  today  or  write 

for  catalog.  r»— ' —  —  -* ™  -  -  — 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 

Anconas . 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  , 

Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  ..... 

Buff  Minorcas,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs 
Heavy  Assorted . 

Light  Assorted  •  _  •  .  •  •  . . .  iu.uu  oo.UU  1' 

225  00  per  100  ■  8  and  10 -Week  OLD  PULLETS  growing  fine.  Write  for  prices. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  123  TIRO,  OHIO 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

12.00 

10.00 


Bull  iS«|MLpCniClCA. 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS 
Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES 
Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $S7.50  $170  00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5;  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  mto  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  trot 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN  PA 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


America  s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  Strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  They  have  laid 
their  way  into  popularity  in  over  25  Laying  Contests  and  in  thousands  of  customers’ 
hands  the  world  over,  with  certified  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  one  year  148  eggs 
without  a  miss.  Pullets  laying  as  young  as  113  days  and  CUSTOMERS  report 
protits  up  to  $8.09  per  year  per  hen  and  dozens  of  customers  report  flock 
averages  above  200  eggs. 

YES  and  if  given  a  chance  they  will  win  your  admiration  by  their  Laving 
Habits  and  Standard  Quality  combination. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  or  STOCK  ORDERS 

....  a  t  tipv  .  Be  placed  now  if  you  want  certain  date  delivery.  REMEMBER  our  supply  is  limited  We 

are  QUALITY  not  quantity  producers.  Buy  Parks’  Rocks  if  you  want  FALL  and  WINTER  LAYERS  That’s  what 
our  over  38  years  of  Careful  Selection,  Trapnesting  and  Pedigreeing  for  EGGS  has  done.  al 

“PARKS  STRAIN”  the  world’s  first  Strain  protected  by  Registered  TRADE  MARK.  It  protects  the 
,  public,  our  strain  and  helps  our  customers.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA.  1 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  '  U" 
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Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12Vfcc.  each  and  up. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wy- 

andottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 

Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux, 

Indian  Runner  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers, 
Feeders,  Fountains  and  Supplies 

of  all  kinds  at  new  low  prices. 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

^  w  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANSOMVIllE,  N.  Y. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure-bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  O.  &  R.  0. 
Reds,  1 4e.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buffi  Orpingtons,  1 6c. 
Heavy  assorted,  lie.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
600  chicks  Jgc.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  110  Butler.  Ind. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  M0TTLE0 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivers7  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


May  Prices  50  100  600  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $6.00  $11  $52.50  $100 
Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  13  62.50  120 
W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14  . 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  .  7.50  14  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  11  62.50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this'ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  daysbeforelshipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  DALMATIA,  PA. 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


t 


Chicks  from  Record  Flocks 

Every  Erlay  chick  hasahigh 
flock  record  behind  it  and 
has  production  bred  into 
it.  Ohio  Accredited.  Every 
breeder  selecte7’  and  banded 
by  expert  trained  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Special  matings  head¬ 
ed  by  pedig-eed  males.  Erlay 
chicks  have  superior  breeding. 

ERLAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  iur.can  St.,  Columbus,  Obis 


V'/TTA/vr  Valley  Chicks 


The  blgr  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Vie  ship  0.  O.  D, 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

6.  0,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.76  $6.75  $12.60 

Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds  •  •  •  4.25  7.75  14.60 

White  Rooks,  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  6.50  10*00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices'on  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108*  Bellefonte,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


SMASHED  PRICES! 

Order  May  Chicks  Now— Quality  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Leghorns  12e,  Reds  14o,  Rocks  14c,  Wyandottes  16o, 
Mixed  Pure  Breeds  11c.  Real  buys— Order  now.  Circ.  free. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  ANO  HATCHERY 
Box  3,  Telford,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoffi  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  810  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks*  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  safe  place  tn  buy  from  write  Seidelton  Farms, Washinplonvllle,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns  $3  00  $5.50  $10  00 
B.  Rocks*  Reds  3  50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  or  Off  colors  2.50  4.50  8-00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


MAY  PRICES.  “Martin’s  Strain” 
White  W  y  andotte,  1 3c:  Special 
Matings,  18o;  Ulsh’s  Superior 
White  Rock,  12c;  Special  Mat¬ 
ing,  15o;  B.  Rock,  12c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  Ho.  100%  del.  guar. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


S.C.  White  LeghornsH“s"a!S?!m-Mf,S: 

Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rox  V,  Kaliway,  N.  J. 


Everlay  S{^in  Brown  Leghorns  f0hr*k,S 

Circular  free.  HUGH  E.  PATTERSON  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


BUY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  FOULTRYMAN 

And  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
that  will  lay  NEXT  FALL  EGGS  that  will 
grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 

ORDER.  FROM  THIS  AD 
UTII ITY  25  50  100  500  looo 

chicks  $4  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

SPECIAL  2S  50  100  500  1000 

matings  $5  $9.50  $18  $87.50  $170 

Hatches  Every  Wednesday.  Full  Count.  Parcel 
Post  Paid.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  on  8  week  »Id  Pullets. 


E1GENRAUCH 

RED  BANK 


FARMS 

NEW  JERSEY 


IPULLETSI 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

|  Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock.  | 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  mouths  old. 
Moderately  priced. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

I  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old.  Pullets 
R. I. REDS  -  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  prices 
for  May.  Write  or  call. 

Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farm 
Member  I.B.C.A.  A.  H.  Fingar  Hudson,  N.Y. 


8 

week 


PULLETS 


10 

week 


White  Leghorn  Special  Mating 

BABY  CHICKS 

Select  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  us  for  Special  Prices. 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm 
Boonton,  New  Jersey 


VRAQC  TDe£E~adec  MaCUI 


Monroe 

Orange  County 
Mew  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Buy  them  fromaleading  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  AH  breeding 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S;  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


-SINGLE  COMB  ' 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  AAC  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

The  S  Combination  Egg  Machines 
HATCHING  EGGS-CHICKS 

Our  Production  Standard 
4-6  lb.  h«ns,  5-6  lb.  males 

24-28  oz.  per  dozen  chalk  white  egg s  of  rlgbt^shapo 
200  or  more  eggs  per  year  per  hen 
Long  lived  stock 
Production  beauty 
Our  History 

Production  bred  34  years 

New  York  State  Certified  9  years 

Trapnested,  pedigree -hatched  and  progeny  tested  6  years 
3600  wing-banded  chicks  from  known  parents  brooded  each  year 
We  know  what  we  sell— you  know  what  you  buy.  Both  are 
satisfied.  Free  mating  list. 

ROUTE  R  TRUMANSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


WIL-LAY-WELL  B8E2X. 
S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  to  lay  and  pay.  Book  your  order  now  for 
May  and  June  chicks.  Prices  for  May  15  cents; 
June  18  cents  and  a  chick  book  free  with  every 
order.  Every  chick  hatched  from  an  egg  produced 
here  on  our  farm  by  a  hen  bred  and  raised  here. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
Poultry  Dept.  A  Pottstown,  Pa. 

BLOOD  TESTED  TRAPNESTED 

LEGHORN  CHIX 

OLD  HEN  BREEDERS 

“Just a”  Chix  have  All  the  qualities  the  successful  poul¬ 
try  man  demands.  April  prices  delivered — 

100— $80  500— $05  1000— $180 

May  prices  lower.  Hatches  every  Wed.  Get  a  square  deal 

from  JIISTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.  Y- 


THE  HENYARD 


Praise  for  the  Black 
Leghorn 

Other  breed  boosters  can  sing  the 
praises  of  their  stock  all  they  want  to 
but  there  is  just  one  best  breed  of  poul¬ 
try  for  me  and  that  is  Black  Leghorns.  I 
have  kept  Black  Leghorns  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  have  made  more  money  with 
them  than  any  of  my  -neighbors  with 
other  breeds.  I  get  about  50  per  cent 
egg  yield  all  Win  r.  Not  only  are  they 
the  greatest  layers  of  nice  large  white 
eggs,  which  command  a  very  nice  pre¬ 
mium,  but  they  are  the  healthiest  and 
strongest  breed.  Chicks  are  very  easy 
to  raise ;  it  takes  poison  to  kill  them. 
Also  the  Black  Leghorns  are  always  so 
clean  and  nice-looking,  while  a  white- 
feathered  fowl  looks  like  a  drowned  rat 
when  wet  and  dirty.  I  keep  about  800 
of  these  black  beauties  and  buy  my  chicks 
from  one  of  your  advertisers,  have  bought 
from  him  for  years.  Market  buyers  of 
the  broilers  pay  just  as  much  for  these 
Black  Leghorn  broilers  as  any  other  Leg¬ 
horn.  The  Black  Leghorn  dresses  with 
the  nicest  yellowest  skin  you  ever  saw. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  h. 

Why  then  has  the  Black  Leghorn  hid 
her  light  under  a  bushel?  The  ninety 
and  nine  seem  to  prefer  the  Whites.  The 
laying  contests  seem  to  go  that  way,  too. 


Fowl  Typhoid 

Our  fowls  do  not  seem  to  be  sick,  but 
sometimes  in  the  morning  we  find  them 
lying  dead  under  the  roosts.  We  cut  one 
open.  The  liver  wras  about  three  times 
normal  size,  had  a  funny  color,  and  when 
touched  would  break  into  pieces.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Deaths  wffiich  are  apparently  sudden, 
but  which  really  follow  disease  that  the 
owner  has  not  noted  the  symptoms  of, 
and  with  an  enlarged  and  friable  liver  of 
a  rather  peculiar  bronzed  appearance  are 
very  likely  due  to  fowl  typhoid.  This 
disease  may  exist  for  some  time  in  the 
flock  and  take  its  toll  in  occasional 
deaths.  It  is  a  contagious  disease,  not 
curable  and  to  be  prevented  by  removing 
all  sick  birds,  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting 
utensils  used  and  premises  and  maintain¬ 
ing  strict  sanitation.  It  is  communicated 
from  one  fowl  to  another  through  the 
droppings  of  the  sick  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Houses 

I  (have  four  laying  houses  three  of 
which  are  100  ft.  and  one  220.  These 
are  of  the  shed  type  and  are  5  ft.  rear 
and  8  ft.  front  with  canvas  and  glass 
front,  canvas  is  about  1  sq.  ft.  to  12 
sq.  ft.  floor  space.  They  (have  good  ce¬ 
ment  floors,  but  two  of  them  are  not  filled 
in  with  enough  gravel.  These  houses 
become  damp  in  Winter,  so  as  to  require 
constant  cleaning  of  litter,  the  ceiling 
frosts  and  of  course  drops  down.  How 
can  I  remodel  same?  Is  there  a  venti¬ 
lator  ‘that  would  work  and  close  the 
front?  These  houses  are  ceiled  from  the 
rear,  extending  over  the  roost,  but  there 
is  no  opening  in  the  rear.  My  trouble 
is  frozen  combs  and  a  great  slump  in  eggs 
in  real  cold  weather,  or  a  real  damp 
house  if  the  ventilator  or  rather  canvas 
is  closed.  I  always  start  to  incubate  in 
December,  so  naturally  want  eggs  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Could  I  use  a  hot  wa¬ 
ter  pipe  running  under  the  dropping 
board  and  keep  the  temperature  just 
from  freezing?  _  M.  C.  B. 

West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 

If  houses  become  damp  and  walls  drip 
in  cold  weather  it  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  warm  and  moist 
air  of  the  interiors  does  not  escape,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  colder  and  drier  air 
out  of  doors.  The  great  problem  in  all 
ventilation,  of  course,  is  to  effect  the 
necessary  interchange  between  inside  and 
outside  air  without  bringing  down  the 
interior  temperature  to  a  dangerous 
point.  Canvas  over  window  openings 
does  not  permit  this  interchange.  Cloth- 
cove.  d  windows  make  damp  houses.  The 
open-front  type  of  ventilation  depends 
upon  suflicient  openings  to  keep  the  air 
inside  and  outside  the  buildings  equally 
dry,  even  if  equally  cold.  It  works  well, 
except  in  times  of  extremely  cold  weather 
when  large  combs  may  freeze.  Deep 
houses,  permitting  the  fowls  to  perch  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  window 
openings  help.  A  partial  screen  between 
perches  and  open  windows  may  suffice, 
though  “roosting  closets”  are  not  ad¬ 
vised. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
hot  water  pipe  or,  perhaps,  a  brooder 
stove  or  two,  might  be  used  in  an  open- 
front  house  on  extremely  cold  days  and 
nights  to  raise  the  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point  of  combs,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  general  experience  along  this 
line.  If  readers  can  report  any,  they 
may  be  of  service  to  others.  M.  B.  D. 


Stranger  (seeing  very  long  funeral 
procession  passing)  :  “Who  is  the  de¬ 
ceased?”  “The  one  in  the  hearse.” — 
Buen  Humor. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


“Once  You  Try  Them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them” 
After  MAY  10,  note  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..  1  Oc  each  and  $90  per  1,000 


Barred  P.  Rocks . 12c  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 12c  each 

Mixed  Chicks .  8c  each 


Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  get  your  chicks  just  when  you 
want  them.  Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHARY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.50  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  4.00  7.50  1 4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.25  8.00  18 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  3.00  6.50  10 

kjc  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CIIEKItT  IIII.I.  I’OULTIJY  FARM 
Win.  Noee,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Our 

llth 

Year 


$10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Mitlerstown,  Pa 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

MAY  CHICKS-Grade  A  $15  per  100,  Cert.  S20  per  100,  JUNE 
CHICKS  $12  per  100  or  $50  per  500.  8  weeks  Pullets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 
N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattiiuck.  N.  V, 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

SS85-B12  Egg  C  f  11/  J  (.rDADATC  Exclusively. 
Breeding  O.U.If  .  IXuHUHllJ  «  er  tilled 
Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Tancred’s  White  Leghorns  Egg  Records 

Chicks,  $18;  Eggs,  $10  per  100  postpaid.  Same  lines 
as  Contest  Winners.  25?J  Discount  After  May  11th.  2,000 
tested  breeders.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRIL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  lOO 

MAY  CHICKS  S  14.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON.  N.  V. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS  s°c. 

Ifor  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  2U0  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks:  Order  early. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I..  N.  Y 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R,  Dovixville,  Rhode  Island 


HAMPTON’S  LECH O UN  CHICKS  cular  before  you 

order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PITTSTOWN,  N.  1. 


ROSE  Rf  Awn  I  pnhnmc  BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
COMB  DI  UwVII  LUy  1IUI  IIS  FROST- PROOF  COMBS 

Baby  chicks,  $16  to  $20  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Itox  00  Wullkiil,  N.  V. 


RABY  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  QUALITY 

M  Bocks  and  Beds,  Ho;  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  Do 
prepaid.  Special  prices  on  orders  of  500.  Circular  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Milleratown,  Pa. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn ;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicksthat  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns— c  eg  us8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders. 
Circular.  FAltLEY  PORTER  Itox  W  SOUL'S,  N.  Y. 


IIF’l/'  C!  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BE  A  VEIL  MeALI8TEItVIl.EE,  PA. 


( 
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QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  included  without 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black.. ..  #1  4.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorca®,  Anconas .  16.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  18.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  leftovers  1  0.00  per  100 
Bower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
iay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and^make  your 
own  selection  from  thet  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


9/4C  Up*  Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAY*  JUNE  Prloes-ShlpC.O.B.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.50  .$0.25  $12.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  8.00  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  '  2.50  4.25  8.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100#  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lets.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Aiulg  A  Son,  Props.  Star  Itoute  HioliOelU,  Pa. 


Lump  in  Oviduct ;  Powdered 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

1.  What  causes  the  following  condi¬ 
tion  in  hens?  Birds  appear  perfectly 
well,  but  when  dressed  I  find  a  hardened 
lump  about  the  size  of  two  eggs  in  the 
oviduct.  2.  Is  cod  liver  oil  in  the  powder 
form  as  nutritious  to  young  chicks  as  in 
liquid  form?  I  am  feeding  2  lbs.  of 
powdered  cod  liver  oil  to  100  lbs.  of 
mash.  Is  this  correct?  H.  A.  B. 

1.  This  lump  may  be  an  accumulation 
of  yolk  not  carried  through  the  oviduct, 
or  a  tumor  of  some  other  sort. 

2.  So  far  as  I  know,  cod  liver  oil  in 
powdered  form,  or  cod  liver  meal,  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  used  or  tested  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  actual  value  as  compared 
with  the  oil.  My  personal  impression  of 
it  is  that  it  is  probably  inferior  to  the 
liquid  oil  and  probably  dependent  for  its 
value  upon  the  oil  remaining  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


^iTTTnT/n  Mixed  Chicks . 8c 

M  ^  |4  I  fl  If  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  . .  10c 

■  niV/IVO  !*" jfedSocks: I ic 

Above  prices  for  May  delivery 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  ami  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  MoAllstervBle,  Pa. 


.MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.00  $5.50  $10.0* 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.50  0.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  .  .  .  2  50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3  00  $5. SO  SI  O 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.50  6.60  12 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.SO  6.60  12 
Mixed  Chicks  2.S0  4.50  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOV  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emleuton,  Fa. 

LONG’S  giYaoe  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  600  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  HHIerstuwn,  Fa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  1  2c  each 

S.  C.  Bar.  P.  Rocks  -  -  14c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  1  4e  each 

Mixed  L.,  9c.  Heavy  -  12c  each 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  livery  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledgerand  North  American  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  •  Middletown,  Pa. 


May  Prices 

100 

600 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

$11 

$52  50  $100 

Shelley’s  Brown  Legrhorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

11 

52  50 

100 

13 

62.50 

120 

R.I.  Reds 

13 

62.50 

120 

Black  Minorcas 

13 

62  50 

120 

Odds  and  Ends 

9 

42.50 

80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield. 

,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
May  Prices  ^eE-hor.ns.  \  ‘SS  tU,  „ 

100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  PM.  a  * 

range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  CfS* 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,!.  J.  Ehrinzaller,  MeAJlsterville,  l'a. 


S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leohorns  SS12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  14.00  per  100 

White  Rocks  15.00  per  100 

»  ;i00#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f|  HIGH  GRADE  ft 

l/HICKo 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  14c; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  16e; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
lie;  Assorted,  lie.  Orderdirector 
send  for  circular  and  prices.  Ohas.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  Carr’s  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y, 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.35  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  Only.  Remember  we  were 

sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cedarhursl  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.J 


Day-old  Chicks  kTr^  *.  iESEh 

Leghorns,  white  and  brown,  9c  ea.  Mixed  chicks  8c each 
LAUVER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


^ “ -■I  u  I  |X  Cl  from  heavy  laying  t 

n  I  IV  O  Hocks,  12c:  Mixed,  9c.  100#  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


JERSEY  GIANTS 

88.00.  II.  I>.  PINCKNEY 


MARCT  STRAIN  — Hatching 
Eggs— 15,  $1.50:  100, 
Alahopnc,  N.  Y. 


Crate  Fattening  Poultry 

Last  year  Prof.  W.  H.  Thompson 
wrote  about  crate  fattening  poultry  in 
England.  Do  you  think  the  same  plan 
would  work  successfully  in  this  country? 

Several  readers  have  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion.  It  seems  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct 
answer.  Prof.  Thompson  can  only  give 
the  following : 

“I  have  very  little  information  which 
will  definitely  answer  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  practical  in  this  country  to  crate 
fatten  and  cram  birds  in  manner  similar 
to  that  described  in  my  article  as  being 
common  practice  in  England.  Personally, 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
developed  over  here.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  our  farmers  could  economi¬ 
cally  dispose  of  their  surplus  heavy  breed 
cockerels  as  light  roasters  when  weighing 
from  5%  to  6  lbs.,  let  us  say,  rather  than 
hold  them  over  for  mature  weight  and  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  first  case  it  would 
mean  selling  the  surplus  cockerels  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall  months,  whereas  in 
the  second  case  it  is  generally  a  matter 
of  disposal  during  the  holidays.  Here  at 
the  New  Jersey  station  we  have  a  good 
number  of  Leghorn  broilers  on  experi¬ 
ment  in  crates.  While  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  indicate  any  results  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  are  going  to  find  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  add  a  fair  gain  and  also  a  bit 
of  quality  to  even  Leghorn  cockerels  by 
the  crate  method  of  fattening.”  w.  H.  T. 


Leghorn  Pullets 


Owing  to  lack  of  room  I  will  sell  1,000  ten-week-old 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  high  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  Their  sires  are  from  hens  trapnest¬ 
ing  250  eggs  and  up.  These  pullets  are  large 
uniform  size,  free  from  worms  and  disease.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  I  will  put  in  my  own  laying  pen. 

Price,  S1.00  Each 


HORACE  B.  JENNINGS 


Box  404 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHARCOAL 

HOGS - CATTLE - POULTRY 

Superior  quality,  clean  and  uniform  grades 


ALL  SIZES 


Custer  City  Charcoal  Milling  Co, 

Custer  City,  Pa. 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

April  and  May  Deliveries 

at  these  low  prices  :  per  TOO;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $13.50;  I{urred|Itocks,$14.50; 
It.  I.  lieds,  $15.50.  Prepaid  post;  100# 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unexpectedly  good 
hatches  of  strong,  sturdy  chicks  make 
these  prices  possible.  Order  today. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.J. 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  -Ass’rt. 


MICHIGAN  LEGHORNS 

May  Delivery  10c  each.  June  Delivery  9c  each. 

Special  matings  slightly  higher.  Strong,  sturdy 
Newton  hatched  chicks  from  free  range,  seal-band¬ 
ed  accredited  flocks,  under  our  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  Persona)  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
Postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Catalog 
free.  Special  discount  on  prompt  orders. 

J.  H,  GEERLINGS  Box  R„  R.  1  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BARRON’S  White  Wyandotios,  Cockerels,  Hatching 

Eggs — from  stock  I  imported  direct.  Records  262 

to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS  -  AFALAOUIN,  N.  Y. 


SC'  Dm  Hatching  Eggs.  80#  GUAR. 

•  V..  IV  Ah  "  Member  N.Y.  State  Poultry  Cert. 
Ass’n.  Write  for  circular.  F.T.  BOWMAN  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 

$10  per  25;  $18  per  50;  $85  per  100;  $170  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  SZwh!!! 

$9  per  26;  $17  per  50;  $3*2  per  100;  $155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenixviile,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock — Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
0  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  85«  each. 
K.  borman  =:-  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


SO  THOROUGHBRED 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

with  50-Chick  LIV-AN-GRO  Brooder,  both 
delivered  postpaid  for  $10.00  cash  with  order. 
Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  $11.00.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Descriptive 
circular  gladly  mailed. 

A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

$9.00  per  100  and  Dp 

Our  16th  year  hatching.  Our  stock  is  Hogan 
tested  for  heavy  egg  production.  White, 
Brown,  Black  and  Buffi  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Hocks,  Reds  and  Broilers. 
100%  delivery  to  your  door.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  P  a 


1  tiomnEtoO 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

AND 

PULLETS 

VIGOROUS  free  range  stock  that  will  positively  make 
money  for  you.  Avoid  worms,  cannibalism  and  other 
setbacks  with  our  birds.  They  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Don’t  order  any  stock 
until  you  read  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

INDIANHEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

220  N.  MAIN  ST.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


The  Season’s  Biggest  Bargain 

on  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  good  start  with  these  splendid  dual-purpose  breeds.  Rosemont 
Chicks  have  a  national  reputation  for  their  heavy  egg-producing  qualities.  They  are  the 
product  of  some  of  America’s  best  hens,  backed  by  cockerels  that  are  sons  of  hens  with  trapnested 
records  up  to  200  eggs  per  bird  or  better.  Every  flock  has  been  culled  and  mated  by  an  expert 
poultryman  on  our  permanent  staff.  The  fertility  of  the  eggs  is  running  high.  We  are  hatching 
big,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  at  a  rate  far  beyond  our  expectations — hence  the  Big  Reduction. 


Immediate  Deliveries 


Breed 

Barred  Rock  . . 

K,  I.  Reds  . . . 

Wh,  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  Leghorn  . .  . 

White  Rocks  . . 

Jersey  Blk  Giants  (State  Certified) . 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  at  once. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$14.00 

$68.50 

$135.00 

4.00 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

87.50 

165.00 

4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

8.00 

15.00 

29.00 

142.50 

280.00 

We  Prepay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 


Don’t  let  this  opportunity  slip.  Order  today  and  start  your  winter  layers  at  once. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
From  full-weight,  true-to-name  Hen  Breeders 
$16  per  100  Chicks  Shipments  This  Week  and  Next 

.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  get  blood-tested,  State-certified  Chicks  from  a  famous  specialty  breed¬ 
ing  farm  at  prices  no  higher  than  asked  by  many  for  batchery-run  chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks  Old,  $1.05  Each 
From  the  same  Certified  blood-tested  breeding  flocks 

Write  for  FREE  Mating  List  describing  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  White  Wyandotte 
and  R.  X.  Red  flocks. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


LAURELTON  CHICKS 

from  the  PARK  &TILF0RD  Poultry  Farm 


PARK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Since  1912,  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  fancy  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selected  for  size, 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  OWN  flocks.  They  have  breeding,  strength  and  vigor. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  large  or  small  orders.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  pay¬ 
ing  flock,  All  your  brooders  with  Laurelton  Chicks  from  a  successful  commercial  poultry  farm. 
Orders  Solicited  also  for  our  10  weeks  old  selected  Pullets.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Good  weather  is  here.  Hatches  are  coming  splendidly.  This  enables  us  to  make  the  prices  lower  than 
ever  on  Pine  Tree  Chicks— heavy-boned,  bright-eyed,  t 
tion-bred  parents  mated  by  a  licensed  poultry  judge. 

55.000  WEEKLY— I  M  MED 
Rock  Bottom  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks  . .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Anconas  . 5.25 

Mixed  Chicks  . . 

For  tiptop  quality  invest  4c  a  chick  more  and  specify  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matings.” 
Postage  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed — Pullets  Ready  Soon — Write  for 
Prices.  Free  Chick  Book  tells  all  about  Pine  Tree  Special  Matings.  Write  for  it. 

Utimtt  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY— Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


fluffed  youngsters. 

Every 

one  from 

produc- 

E  DELIVERIES 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

7.75 

14.00 

67.58 

135.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

. ...  3.25 

5.75 

10.00 

50.00 

95.00 

— TANGLEWOLD  FARM— 

One  of  the  Finest  Breeding  Plants  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  (our  own  incubation  is  over,  we  are  now  selling  Hatching  Eggs 
from  the  run  of  our  splendid  flocks  for  $8.00  per  hundred. 

Catalogue  PEDIGREED  POULTRY  PAYS  Inspection  Urged 


DUCKLINGS 


$85;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  ROCKS,  REDS,  WYAN.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  list  free, 
HIGH  LAND  FARM  Box  29  Sellers  ille,  Fa, 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Fort  Royal,  Fa. 


mirifC  FOR  MAY— White  Leghorns.  $TO.OO; 

lieds.  White  and  Barred  Rooks.  $12.00; 
Light  Mixed.  $S.OO;  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  hundred. 
PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SEEINSOUOVE,  FA. 


\l  iimmoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  TUDFTV  rrUC 
Bed  ond  N arragaiiMctt  JLUttlxijI 

S3. 50  per  6,  86.50  per  12,  parcel  post  paid.  Pure  bred, 
free  range— none  better.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM,  Spring  Grove.  Pa. 


GOSLINGS 


WHITE  CHINESE,  one  day  old.  Si 
LILLIE  J.  SIMMENRGTH,  Freochtown,  N.J,  I  Cd, 


W.  E.  BAKER 


BOX  97 


MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— IlalianBecs  &  Wh.KuntPigeons 

J.  A.  FERRY  Quaker  Ridge  Rd.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


BEAUANHCT 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


Ducklings 


Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

Beauandot  Deck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N-T. 


Buff  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs  F0settt!*E  $i5per 

MADISON  SOU  A  RE  WINNING  STOCK 
REV.  PAUL  L.  TILDEN  R.  F.  D.  Boonton,  N,  J. 


MAMMOTH  Ti|r|f  am  SOc  PER  EGG 

BRONZE  B  ur xey  tggs  Mrs.  H.  Meier,  Coisackie,  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  v8t 


684 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  23,  1927 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Leghorns . $8.50  $6.50  $18.00  $57.50 

Barred  ltocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


SEND  HO  MOKEMaMOS 

Just  mail  your  order.  W  e  fillip  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100/6  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks:  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  13c;  Eng.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  14c;  Trapnested  Wh. Leghorns  15c;  Bd.  and  Wh.  Bocks, 
It.  I.  Reds,  Anconns  14c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  16c;  Blk.  Minorcas  16c;  Mixed  10c;  ail  heavies  12c. 
Orders  for  50  chicks  lc  more,  25  chicks  2c  more. 

Sliver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS  MAPEICEs!TNE 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$  90 

S.  G.  Black  Minorcas 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McAHSTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  THAT  PLEASE— the  best  laying  strains 

M  ay  Delivery  100  500  up 

White  and  Broxvn  Leghorns  -  -  $11.00  $10.00 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  IS. 00  12  00 

Heavy  Mixed  -----  11.00  10.00 

Light  Mixed  -----  8.00  _ 

Ten  week  Pullets,  *90  per  hundred 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  free. 

ULSE1  POULTRY  FARM  AN1»  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  Exceptional  Quality  for  15  years,  from  WYCKOFF-TANCRED 
STRAIN.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 
Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Hocks  -  -  -  -  *14  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  13  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  10  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 


FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMCS,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


•f  Cents 
IU  Each 

PREPAID 


BARBED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


25  SO  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6  50  $12 
S.C.  Reds  &  B. Rocks  4  00  7.50  14 

Heavy  Mixed  3  50  6.50  12 

Light  Mixed  3.00  5.50  10 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular 
B.  N,  LAUT1.R  Box  10  McAHSTEItVILLE,  l'A. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
\  for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;oPc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Tancred- Wyckoif  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— 12o  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  500  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure-bredstockof  highquality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big 
illustrated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  tor  it  today 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  29  Main  St. ."Ottawa,  Ohio 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314 EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  cliix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  reguest. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


mmg  I C.  C  Poultry  men  buy 
Vf  I O  Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  tor 
thoie  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They've  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  last  two  years'  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

Six  weeks  old  chicks  and  12  weeks  old  pullets. 
Write  for  prices. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From’  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HOFF’S  "VITALITY”  7SRSS 

S.CWhite  Leghorns  (Tancreds),  Barred  Rocks  G  R.  I.  Reds 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalog.  D.  L.  Cert,  of  Indt. 
accepted  in  part  payment.  Established  1888. 

D.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neihanic  St*.,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS: 

Reus . 

Rocks..  .. 

..  ..$4.00 
....  4.00 

$7.50 

7.50 

$14.00 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

....  3.59 

6.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

....  350 

6.50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

....  3.00 

5.50 

10- 00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAltaterville,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  NorthernGrown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 

Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

8  fo  1  2  week,  old  Pullets  for  May  nnd  June  dollvory. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


It. I.  It Kbfi  from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
■  |||pi/V  tested  breeders,  mated  to  male3  from 

”  acert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 

$80  per  100.  KISHEK’8  I’Ol'LT BY  t  Altai  Plaiiiville,  Mass. 


SA  n  |  ocnc  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
■  If*  Ill  la  flCUw  bred, ‘hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERM0KT.  Write  at  once  for  May  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


Cam  |  A  |7  C  F  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

am  I  1/  n  O  •  Strains:  Giants,  Pedriek  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  lath.  Ordering 
from  tills  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wrks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0HT,  H.  Y. 


RT  DEHC  13c.  HEAVY  MIXED,  10c.  Chicks 
•  A.  AV A-j  AX Cx  from  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYK11,  Uoeolamus,  Pa. 


IJ1{EI>  WHITE  LEGHORNS  &  REDS  ffiTby 

Holly  wood  250  to  272  egg  males.  Reds  by  Daniels  227  to 
277-egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  above 
at  right  prices.  JIKD-IV -FA KM,  Wolcott,  N,  Y. 


H  I  C  K  S 

S.  C  White  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks— of  size  and  production  14  per  100 

Prepaid  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Mlllerslown,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

S  A  Uf  I  FMI An II  AUlAlfC  from  breeders  direct 
W.  LLunUnn  bnlOlw  from  Wyckoffs  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Ridgeway  Poultry  farm,  ML.  A.  Oampbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Box  11 

CHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  12c,  Reds  12c,  Heavy  Mixed 
10c.  100  %  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  May&June  prices.  B.W.  AMEY,  Oocolamus,  Pa. 


Chicks  -!arred  Ro£.ks’  R-  ,RefL?  and  White 


Baby  unicKs  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Alien  Poultry  Farm  Scaford,  Delware 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHIX,  $10 

•  Mav  Pnifiws — Snpiciin.1  urines  on  larerer  lots 


PER 

_  _  ,  .  I  O  O 

May  Prices — Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

May  Price  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c,  from  our  free 
ww  »  gi  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 

Cl  £  V.  Cm.  9  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterrille,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  f3,G'W'  Leghorns, ea.  JTrom  my 


KlinesTo?!0  Chicks 

Bred  from  America's  greatestlayingstrain 
Strong,  active  chicks  front-healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
cularandlowpricebeforeyoubuy.  Member  I.  B.  C.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

fay  In  g  .*££2  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Del. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  flocks.  86  per  100. 


AUTIIUR  J.  DAY 


Auburn.  N.  Y.  It.  D.  8 


DADDCn  DftPir  ruirirc  Purebred  $18.00—100. 
DHIlltCU  IfUulY  UnlblYd  Satisfaction  Guars 


P1I  AS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  No.  1 


Guarant’d. 

McClure,  l’a. 


livery  guaranteed. 


own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
fy  m,  F.  Oraham  MoAlisterviUe,  I’a. 


QAQVPUinve  White  Leghorns,  1  2e;  Barred  Rocks,  1  4c  ; 
DAD  I  unlund  Mixed,  10c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  MoAlisterviUe,  Pa. 

[UMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
$15  per  100.  Prompt  delivery,  order  April  chicks 
at  once.  E.  K.  HUMMER,,  Erenchtown,  N.  J. 


HT 


Chicks  White  Le£horns,  12c  each;  Brown 


Baby  LnicKS  Leghorns, “l  Oc  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 
Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PRODUCTION  BRED— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Pullets.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  Blood  Lines.  Circular 
free.  ADAM  SEABUltY,  Suyvllle,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULE8  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Dinnrn  ROCKS!  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25;  100— $6  ;  pre- 
DAflilLU  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


ETRSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

THE  GREATEST  OF  AIL  FARM  FOWL  1 

Great  rangers,  require  little  care,  that  lay  and 
pay.  Eggs  and  Chicks  from  trapped,  selected 
breeders.  Catalog  free  to  readers  of  this  paper: 

LONGVDE  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


J 


s 


Offer  Pheasants,  *-'■  "-«■ 


few 

paii-s  of 
Cuban  eggs,  25o  each. 


Muffs,  Pyles,  Hackles, 

IRVIN  DIETRICH  BERNHDRTS.  PA. 


a  mT/-iY|»T  A  Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
wl  ,111%  l\  bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspeet- 
x  *  a-/ vri  m.  fccj  $|8  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  BO  WALLKILL,  H.  Y. 

WU/YAWnflTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  If  I  AllUU  1  I  E  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 

UflllTC  U/VAIinniTCQ  from  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
Wfint  Vt  ifliiLfUl  1  to  Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYKOM  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Bel. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Nov. 
1.  The  following  report  gives  records  to 
April  3,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the  di¬ 
rector  : 

Egg  production  in  the  Storrs  Laying 
Contest  still  continues  at  a  high  point, 
and  during  the  twenty-second  week  a  lay 
of  61.7  percent  was  obtained.  This  is  14 
eggs  less  than  the  output  for  the  previous 
week,  but  739  eggs  more  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the  con¬ 
test  flock  shelled  out  99,763  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  71  eggs  per  bird. 

Fred  H.  Sampson’s  Rhode  Island  Reds 
from  Massachusetts  headed  the  week’s 
honor  roll  with  a  production  of  61  eggs. 
Another  pen  of  the  same  breed  entered 
by  L.  T.  Whitney  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Leghorns  owned  by  Hollywood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Washington,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  a  score  of  59  eggs  each. 
Two  more  pens  of  Reds  followed  close 
behind  to  tie  for  third  place  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  58  eggs  each.  They  are  the 
entries  of  the  Hayes  Hennery  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  Harold  G.  Colt  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  R.  W. 
Davis  and  Sons  from  Maine  and  Leghorns 
entered  by  Waybill  Poultry  Farm  from 
Indiana  tied  for  fourth  place  with  a  score 
of  57  eggs. 

The  two  leading  pens  in  the  entire  con¬ 
test,  White  Leghorns  owned  by  George 
B.  Ferris,  Michigan,  and  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Washington,  are  staging  a 
tight  race  this  week,  the  outcome  of  which 
may  be  the  basis  for  an  announcement 
of  a  new  ranking  pen  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Ferris’s  birds  have  been  setting 
the  pace,  but  better  production  by  the 
Hollywood  birds  has  threatened  their 
leading  position.  Last  Sunday  night  the 
Ferris  entry  had  a  score  of  1,137  eggs, 
and  Hollywood  was  trailing  by  only  five 
eggs.  Right  now  it  looks  as  though  the 
Ferris  birds  would  have  to  set  a  faster 
pace  in  order  to  remain  out  in  front,  un¬ 
less  the  Hollywood  entry  slumps  in  pro¬ 
duction,  which  does  not  appear  likely  at 
the  present  time. 

Connecticut’s  Second  Growth  Healthy 
Chicks  Campaign  is  being  followed  by 
many  of  the  State’s  poultrymen  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  and  reduce  chick  mor¬ 
tality.  Already  860,000  chicks  have  been 
signed  up  to  be  grown  under  the  eight- 
point  program,  and  this  number  is  being 
added  to  daily  by  raisers  of  poultry  in  all 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,048;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
916 ;  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont., 
849. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt 
f White  Rocks),  Mass.,  1114;  S.  Brad¬ 
ford  Allyn  (White  Rocks),  Mass.,  916. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1038 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  951. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn..  969;  Hall  Brothers,  Conn.,  942; 
Harold  G.  Holt,  Conn.,  933 ;  L.  T.  Whit¬ 
ney,  N.  H.,  887. 

White  Leghorns. — George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1137 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Wash.,  1132 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
1113;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan.  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1079 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind.,  1052. 


Making  Temporary  House 

I  am  a  poultryman  and  want  to  keep 
my  business  growing  each  year  so  can¬ 
not  afford  to  build  a  dwellinghouse  this 
year  such  as  we  would  require  perman¬ 
ently.  As  I  shall  need  a  building  for  feed 
and  poultry  equipment  storage  eventual¬ 
ly,  we  plan  now  to  construct  a  two-story 
building,  25x25  ft.  square,  use  the  up¬ 
stairs  for  a  temporary  dwelling  and  low¬ 
er  floor  for  feed  and  storage.  We  need 
a  small  cellar  for  vegetables  and  canned 
fruit  and  would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
plan  of  a  12xl2-ft.  cellar  under  southeast 
corner  of  building.  This  would  necessi¬ 
tate  only  a  foundation  wall  under  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  building.  Would  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  cause  the  building  to  settle 
uneven  eventually?  We  would  use  stone 
for  foundation  and  cellar  wall.  What 
would  be  a  practical  height  for  this  type 
of  building?  Roof  to  be  of  the  hip  type. 

Connecticut.  K.  C.  s. 

Unless  the  entire  wall  about  the  build¬ 
ing  were  put  down  deep  enough  to  get 
below  frost  there  would  be  uneven  set¬ 
tling  in  the  Spring  as  the  portion  of  the 
wall  laid  on  top  of  the  ground  would  be 
heaved  up  each  Winter.  If  the  founda¬ 
tion  were  placed  deep  enough  to  avoid 
freezing  and  laid  on  solid  ground  there 
should  be  no  settling. 

Heights  of  rooms  in  dwelling  range 
from  8  to  10  ft.  between  floors.  Allowing 
a  clear  height  of  9  ft.  and  1  ft.  for  the 
thickness  of  each  floor  approximately  20 
ft.  is  indicated  as  the  height  of  the  side 
wall.  The  height  of  the  roof  will  depend 
upon  the  type  of  roof  covering  used  but 
can  be  nearly  flat,  that  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  pitch;  if  metal  or  pa¬ 
per  roofing  is  used. 

If  feed  storage  is  planned  on  both 
floors  not  less  than  2xl0-in.  floor  joists, 
well  bridged  should  be  used  and  parti¬ 
tions  should  come  directly  over  each 
other.  K-  H.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . $3.00  $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

S.  C.  B.  L .  3.00  6.00  10.00  47.50  90.00 


S.  C.  B.  Rox .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Wyckoff  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  . 

Assorted  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 


100%.  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PRICES  FOR  Mav 


Quantity 

25 

so 

lOO 

SOO 

IOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$3  00 

$5.50 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57,50 

110 

S.  C  R.  1.  Reds  -  - 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7,50 

14 

65  00 

Assarted  Chicks  • 

2,50 

4.25 

8 

38.00 

75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STICKLER’S  MAY  CHICKS 


Hatches  May  10,17,  24,  31 

Large  type  Tancred-Rarron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  pi  epaid.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
— $!SOperl000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


imonroeville  chicks 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  60  100  600 


S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

$6.75 

$13 

$62.50 

R.  I.  Reds — Barred  Rocks 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

Partridge  Rocks  . 

8.75 

17 

80.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  . 

8.25 

16 

77.50 

White  Minorcas  .  . 

9.25 

18 

82.50 

Heavy  mixed  chicks,  1  2c.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure 
bred  culled  flocks.  Reds  and  llarred  Rocks, 

tl4  a  100;  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
13  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12  a  100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12  a  100.  Special  price 
on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog:  or  order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


tliiality  Clucks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
1  Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100#  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  H.  Y. 


,  For  FuttW? 
[poultry  ^0®“  | 


BABY  CHICKS 


OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  each  week  of  six  standard  varieties. 
Parent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for 
egg  production  and  standard  type,  insuring 
chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality  and  best  pure- 
'bred  characteristics.  Our  new  catalog  free 
upon  request.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BUY  SUPREME  QUALITY 

STAR  CHICKS 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  in  ALT.  STANDARD  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  STAR  CHIUKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent 
Stock  excelling  in  High  Egg  Production  and  true  to  tvpe 
and  color.  HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS.  You  are 
bound  to  WIN  witli  STAR  QUALITY  C1IICK8.  Full 
Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  detailed  prices  before  plaeingyour  orders  elsewhere. 

STAR  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  L-43.  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

High  Quality  Stock  —  Rock  Bottom  Prices^ 
lOO  500  IOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*..  $12.00  $57.50  $M0 

Barred  Rock* .  13.50  66.00  Y30 

R.  I.  Red* .  14.00  67.50  135 

Asiorted .  9.00  45.00  90 

12  week  Pullets,  $1.15  10  week  Pullets,  $1.00 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  gruaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
_ Box  Y,  Holgale,  O. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Departme.it, 
Ohio  state  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns.  12c 
each:  Bocks.  Bads.  Wyandottes.  An¬ 
cona,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


J A 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lteds.  Box,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Cold  water,  N.Y. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 
100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  ...  -  - 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 


25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

2.60 

4.50 

8.00 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 

i 


\ 

\ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — April  6  a  .careless  ciga¬ 
rette  smoker  tossing  away  a  match  set  fire 
to  the  monoplane  in  which  the  Italian 
aviator  De  Pinedo  had  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  soared  over  South  America. 
He  bad  reached  Roosevelt  Dam,  Ariz.,  and 
was  ready  for  further  flight,  when  his 
plane  was  destroyed. 

Two  school  boys  were  killed  and  three 
were  seriously  injured  April  7  when  a 
small  coupe  they  were  boarding  was 
struck  and  overturned  by  a  five-ton  motor 
truck  at  Rugby  and  Beverly  Roads, 
Brooklyn.  Two  of  the  boys  were  hurled 
under  the  wheels  of  the  truck  and  one 
was  instantly  killed.  The  other  died  on 
the  way  to  a  hospital.  One  of  the  boys 
had  been  picked  up,  and  was  riding  on 
the  knees  of  one  of  the  passengers  in  the 
coupe,  and  the  others  climbed  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board,  obscuring  the  driver’s  view 
of  traffic. 

Exclusive  salmon  angling  rights  on  the 
Restigouclie,  Patapedia  and  Kedgewick 
Rivers  brought  a  record  annual  rental  of 
$75,000  at  the  auction  sale  of  five-year 
leases  Apr.  7,  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $58,700  yearly 
in  revenue  for  the  Province,  the  annual 
rental  obtained  in  the  sale  five  years  ago 
being  $16,800.  The  total  amount  realized 
was  $22,750  in  excess  of  the  upset  prices 
asked  for  the  seven  stretches  into  which 
the  waters  were  divided.  B.  W.  Boyle  of 
Leominster,  Mass.,  acting  for  the  du  Pont 
interests,  paid  the  highest  price  for  a 
single  lease.  He  bid  $12,800  for  a 
stretch  in  the  Kedgewick  River.  The 
Restigouche  Salmon  Club  of  New  York 
paid  $21,000  for  its  leases,  but  lost  two 
important  stretches  of  water  formerly 
held. 

Two  serious  fires  April  10  caused  losses 
estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  One 
swept  through  the  Technical  high  school, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  burning  out  the  in¬ 
terior  and  damaging  the  outer  walls.  The 
other  destroyed  a  garage  and  warehouse 
in  the  business  district.  Replacement  of 
the  high  school  will  cost  $750,000.  An 
emergency  meeting  of  the  school  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  called  to  determine  means 
for  providing  instruction  for  hundreds  of 
pupils  deprived  of  class  rooms. 

The  million  dollar  Washington  Mem¬ 
orial  Chapel,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  destruction  April  10  when 
fire  that  started  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  S. 
S.  Zulich,  adjoining,  spread  to  a  clump 
of  woods  and  ignited  the  roof  of  the  edi¬ 
fice.  The  Zulich  mansion  was  destroyed 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than  $125,- 
000. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  of  five  to  study  the 
facts  and  evidence  in  the  Saceo-Vanzetti 
case  and  to  report  the  findings,  together 
with  recommendations,  was  introduced  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  April  11 
by  Representative  Roland  D.  Sawyer,  of 
Ware,  a  Congregational  minister.  The 
Chief’  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  one  member,  two  other  lawyers 
and  the  other  two  selected  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  without  regard  to  occupation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  first  move  in  behalf  of 
the  condemned  radicals  made  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  also  will  be  asked  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  name  a  commission  to  study  the 
whole  case  and  make  public  its  findings. 

Three  persons,  an  elderly  couple  and  a 
young  man,  were  burned  to  deatii  April 
12  in  a  spectacular  fire  in  West  65tli  St., 
New  .York,  which  did  damage  estimated 
at  $25,000. 

Western  Massachusetts  was  April  12  a 
hotbed  of  forest  fires.  A  fire  that  raged 
over  a  large  territory  in  the  towns  of 
Brimfield,  Monson  and  Wales  necessitated 
the  calling  out  of  every  available  man 
in  the  three  communities  to  assist  State 
and  local  fire  wardens.  The  flames  burned 
over  more  than  100  acres. 

Ground  work  for  a  revised  senior  high 
school  curriculum  to  equip  students  for 
work  rather  than  prepare  them  to  go  to 
college  was  laid  April  12  by  the  com¬ 
mission  on  curriculum  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Washington.  In 
revising  the  curriculum,  it  is  proposed 
by  the  commission  to  lay  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  vocational  education.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum  is  expected  by 
the  commission  to  take  a  year.  It  will  be 
placed  for  approval  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  in  February  at  Boston. 

April  12  New  York’s  most  spectacular 
fire  occurred  559  feet  above  the  street, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  story  of  the  nearly 
completed  New  Netherlands  apartment 
hotel,  Fifth  Ave.,  and  59tli  St.  It.  was 
confined  to  wooden  scaffolding  and  build¬ 
ers’  materials,  but  firemen  were  power¬ 
less  to  reach  it,  as  there  were  no  eleva¬ 
tors. 

Tornadoes  and  violent  rainstorms 
caused  destruction  in  many  parts  of  the 
Southwest  April  11-12.  The  entire  town 
of  Rock  Springs,  Tex.,  was  destroyed, 
62  persons  killed,  and  170  injured.  Two 
counties  in  Eastern  Oklahoma  and  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  were  struck  by  the  tornado 
April  12,  killing  five.  The  previous  week 
17  persons  were  killed  in  floods  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  the  combined  property  loss  of 
floods  and  tornadoes  will  reach  millions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  total 
number  of  visitors  to  the  recent  flower 
show  in  New  York  was  108,204,  a  gain 
of  26,652  over  last  year.  The  show  lasted 
six  days. 


In  recognition  of  “meritorious  conduct” 
two  dogs  April  8  wTere  honored  by  the 
Connecticut  Humane  Society  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  The  animals,  Jack,  an  Irish  ter¬ 
rier,  and  Toodles,  a  spaniel,  were  given 
new  collars  plated  with  gold  and  made 
life  animal  members  of  the  society.  The 
dogs  stood  guard  over  the  body  of  John 
Schmidt,  70,  for  three  days  last  October 
after  he  had  died  of  exhaustion  while  on 
a  walk  in  the  woods  with  them  as  com¬ 
panions.  The  vigil  ended  when  one  of 
the  animals  left  the  body  long  enough  to 
summon  neighbors. 

An  outbreak  of  rabies  threatened  the 
animal  life  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Ore¬ 
gon  April  7  as  government  agents  and 
farmers  slaughtered  coyotes  and  cattle  in 
dairy  and  beef  herds  to  eradicate  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  infection.  H.  M.  Anderson,  a 
ranchman,  near  Klamath  Falls,  had  been 
forced  to  kill  a  number  of  cattle.  His 
loss  thus  far  totals  14  cattle  and  11 
calves.  He  feared  the  germ  might  spread 
among  his  herd  of  100  and  appealed  for 
government  aid.  An  epidemic  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Grant  County,  in  Western 
Oregon  and  government  agents  were  sent 
there  to  wipe  out  the  coyotes  and  all  do¬ 
mestic  animals  suspected  of  having  been 
infected. 

The  Maine  Legislature  has  passed  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Del- 
mont  Hawkes  of  Standish  forbidding 
mankind  from  digging  out  fox  dens.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Brackett  of  Detroit  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  indefinitely  post¬ 
pone  the  measure. 

Enteritis  in  Pigs 

I  had  a  pig  that  weighed  about  150 
lbs.,  running  with  six  others  in  an  orchard 
with  spring  water  running  through  the 
orchard.  The  pig  was  taken  sick  and 
died  in  two  days.  I  opened  it  and  found 
about  five  inches  of  the  small  intestine 
blocked  with  a  small  hole  in  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  intestine  but  gas  and 
water.  At  present  I  have  six  pigs  five 
months  old.  Two  days  ago  they  were  taken 
sick.  One  seems  to  have  fully  recovered 
and  the  other  died.  I  opened  this  pig 
and  found  the  whole  intestinal  tract 
blocked  and  at  least  one-half  pint  of 
small  stones.  c.  B. 

The  pigs  evidently  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  technically  termed  enter¬ 
itis,  and  caused  by  irritants  of  some  sort 
or  another.  The  commonest  form  of 
enteritis  in  swine  is  called  necrotic  enter¬ 
itis,  being  caused  by  the  filth  germ  Bac- 
cillus  necrophorus.  That  germ  is  nor¬ 
mally  present  in  the  intestines  of  the  hog 
and  is  voided  in  the  feces.  Consequently, 
all  places  long  occupied  by  hogs  are  in¬ 
fested  with  the  germ  and  it  is  taken  in 
with  the  feed.  When  corn  is  fed  from 
the  ground,  hogs  cannot  escape  infection 
with  the  germ  and  if  the  lining  of  the 
intestines  happens  to  be  irritated  or 
abraded  the  germ  takes  hold  and  causes 
the  necrotic  condition. 

That  is  indicated  by  formation  of  sores 
or  ulcers  containing  dead  tissues  which 
appears  cheesy  and  has  a  foul  odor.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  entire  small  in¬ 
testine  and  even  the  first  large  one 
(cecum)  may  be  studded  with  the  ulcers. 
The  ulcers  of  hog  cholera  are  tufted  and 
bloody  and  after  death  from  that  disease 
the  lining  of  the  bladder  will  be  found 
studded  with  little  red,  bloody  spots  and 
these  also  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
kidneys,  under  the  outer  capsule  or  cover¬ 
ing.  The  skin  of  the  belly  usually  turns 
purple-red  when  death  has  resulted  from 
cholera. 

The  blackened  state  of  a  part  of  the 
intestines  indicates  enteritis,  and  when 
that  disease  is  acute  it  kills  quickly. 
Acute  enteritis  most  often  follows  stran¬ 
gulation,  hernia  or  telescoping  of  the  in¬ 
testine  and  that  is  incurable.  The  fact 
that  you  found  a  lot  of  little  stones  or 
gravel  in  the  intestines  may  account  for 
the  enteritis,  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
induce  irritation  and  inflammation. 

A  pig  that  is  suffering  from  indigestion 
often  swallows  sand  or  gravel  and  that 
may  cause  colicky  pains  followed  by  fatal 
enteritis.  While  one  at  a  distance  cannot 
assign  the  exact  cause  of  the  enteritis  in 
the  cases  mentioned  we  feel  safe  in  ad¬ 
vising  that  the  other  pigs  be  moved  into 
entirely  new,  sanitary  quarters,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  new-seeding.  There  feed  them 
skim-milk,  and  Alfalfa  hay,  and  from  a 
self-feeder  supply  ground  corn  or  ground 
barley,  wheat  middlings  and  digester 
tankage  or  oilmeal.  From  another  self- 
feeder  supply  a  good  mineral  mixture, 
each  100  pounds  of  which  should  contain 
one-fifth  pound  of  potassium  iodide.  If 
a  mixture  is  not  available  allow  free 
access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes 
or  steamed  bonemeal.  A.  s.  A. 


“How  is  it  that  you  are  so  familiar 
with  the  Smiths’  private  affairs?”  “We 
looked  after  their  parrot  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  holidays.” — London  Humorist. 


C<r>CV)C/5CSDC/D(X) 


A  fine  looking  shoe  with  a  lot  of 
real  wear  built  into  it.  A  real 
J.  D.  Murphy  shoe — made  and 
guaranteed  by  us.  A  real  value 
in  a  dressy  service  shoe. 

One  that  will  stand 
closest  inspection. 

Chocolate  Elk,  Blucher 
Tip,  Double  Oak  soles 
Munson  last,  Good¬ 
year  welt. 

No. 

724 


Don’t  confuse  this  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  so-called  “work  shoe” — this 
is  a  real  shoe  and  we  guarantee 
it  and  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Stands  barnyard 
acids.  Sold  by  J.  D.  Murphy  dealers  or  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  on  approval  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
deposit.  Balance  on  delivery. 

Write  for  shoe  catalog.  Dealers  wanted. 

J.  D.  MURPHY  SHOE  COMPANY 
NATICK  MASS. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  687. 


FOE  SALE — A  4-room  house  and  2  acres  of 
good  land,  in  village,  with  henhouse  and  fruit; 
near  Seaford,  Del.;  price  $450.  Write  MRS.  E. 
J.  VAN  DUSEN,  36  St.  Charles  St.,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  hill  farm  with  buildings,  suitable  for 
poultry  or  dairy;  6  miles  from  Hancock,  N. 
Y. ;  good  water,  fruit  and  wood;  110  acres; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  2171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  well  all  improved  farm  on 
milk  route,  with  good  garden,  maples  and 
timber;  not  far  from  church:  state  all  your  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter:  must  be  real  bargain. 
Answer  BOX  279,  Racine,  Wis. 


17  VCRES,  new  house,  garage;  excellent  for 
chicken,  fruit;  north  Poughkeepsie;  $1,500 
down,  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  ADVERTISER 
2166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  chicken  farm  on  State  road 
near  Binghamton  preferred  or  not  more  than 
50  miles  from  New  York  City;  price  not  over 
$4,000.  MRS.  HANSEN,  601  West  111th  St., 
New  York  City. 


485-ACRE  dairy  farm.  Green  County;  State 
road:  producing  now  700  quarts  grade  A  milk; 
with  all  implements,  tools,  horses,  80  -tuberculin- 
tested  cows;  sells  $15,000  yearly;  silos,  swing 
stanchions,  abundant  running  water  in  house; 
barns  and  bath;  enough  growing  timber  on  farm 
to  pay  for  same;  will  carry  100  head  yearly; 
Shelfield  plant,  near  two  thriving  villages,  fine 
neighborhood:  on  account  of  sickness  will  sac¬ 
rifice  for  $25,000.  $5,000  cash  down,  balance 
paid  monthly.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Village  farm,  30  acres  on  Jersey 
coast  highway;  established  milk  route,  ac¬ 
credited  Guernsey  herd;  200  apple,  peach  and 
plum  trees;  electric  and  gas  service:  two  rail¬ 
roads  and  bus  service;  new  barn,  Natco  silo, 
stock  and  tools;  immediate  income.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  pay  cash  up  to  $3,000  for  small  farm  on 
paved  highway.  ADVERTISER  2167,  care- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  option  of  buying  dairy,  about 
100  acres;  8  or  10-room  house;  100  miles  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm.  71/2  acres,  Toms 
River  section,  with  or  without  stock;  bunga¬ 
low,  six  large  rooms,  bath,  attic,  cellar,  heat, 
water,  electricity,  telephone,  garage;  modern 
laying  house,  1,400  capacity;  brooder  1.500,  feed 
house  14x22;  full  equipment,  water,  lights;  for 
price,  details,  write  ADVERTISER  2161,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  200-acre  timber  and  pasture,  157 
tillable,  70  fruit  trees;  two  sets  buildings;  2% 
miles  railroad  and  village.  JOHN  ANDERSON, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  of  27  acres,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Catskills,  *4  of  a  mile  from 
concrete  State  highway;  completely  furnished 
seven-room  house  and  a  new  bungalow  30x20, 
alos  furnished;  all  buildings  practically  new; 
two  new  laying  houses  to  accommodate  500  hens; 
brooder  and  colony  houses  for  1,500  chicks,  all 
complete  with  “Jamesway”  equipment,  plenty 
of  water,  three  wells  and  seven  acres  of  clover 
land;  large  barn;  only  six  miles  from  a  large 
town  of  5,000;  actual  cost  $9,000:  will  sell  for 
$6,300  on  reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  2175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — -  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed.  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1.  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop  table  rice,  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  choice  whole  long  grain  table  rice  per 
100  pounds,  either  the  polished  white  or  the  un¬ 
polished  brown.  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box 
92,  Katy,  Texas. 


PURE  honey:  four  10-lb.  pails,  dark  buckwheat, 
$3.60  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.:  4  gals,  or 
more.  $2.  not  prepaid;  cash  with  order  GEO 
B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


FIVE-YARD  dump  truck,  Heil  steel  body,  un¬ 
derneath  hoist,  for  less  than  cost  of  body; 
particulars;  will  exchange  for  tractor  or  fin¬ 
ished  lumber.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D., 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED  honey,  delivered  within  third 
zone:  10-lb.  pail,  clover,  $2;  four  pails,  $6.60; 
buckwheat,  $1.75,  four  $5.60.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42e  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered:  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted — Respectable  man,  50,  would 
like  board  on  week-ends  near  fishing  grounds. 
ADVERTISER  2136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  Empire  State  maple  syrup,  $2.10  per 
gal.,  f.o.b. ;  cash  with  order.  C.  H.  DECK, 
Ripley,  N.  Y. 


60-LB.  CAN  clover  honey,  $7,  3d  zone,  prepaid; 

buckwheat,  $6;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15  and  $1;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sampson  tractor,  roller  bearing  front 
wheel  assembly.  ROBERT  HALL,  Hannibal, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  fine  heavy  qual¬ 
ity,  $2.25  gal.,  express  collect.  C.  E.  DUN¬ 
HAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


CLOVER  honey,  any  quantity,  price  list  free. 

KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  23  Cedar  St., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  children,  8-10  years,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  farm  home:  mother’s  care.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAND-PAINTED  Mother’s  Day  cards,  15  cents; 

birthday  cards,  15  for  $1;  sample,  10c.  MRS. 
L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  ied  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -DeLaval  milker,  two  units,  with 
electric  motor;  good  condition,  priced  reason¬ 
able;  more  units  can  be  added  if  desired.  WAL¬ 
TER  ROHA,  Star  Route,  Meadville,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS,  mild,  farm-cured,  cob-smoked, 
boneless  hams,  shoulders,  bacons,  10  to  16  lbs., 
45c,  35c,  40c  lb.;  no  bones  to  pay  for;  farm- 
made,  all-pork  sausage,  4-lb.  carton,  35e  lb. 
C.O.D.,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  references.  A.  W.  GRAHAM,  R. 
1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.15;  quart,  65c;  %  gal¬ 
lon,  $1.20;  pail  sugar,  27c;  1-lb.  cakesT  30c; 
2-oz.  cakes,  33c;  guaranteed  pure  maple  and 
good  quality.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  sincerely  wish  I  could  fill  this  sheet 
full  of  subscribers,  but  it  is  an  _  actual 
fact  that  everyone  worth  while  in  this 
section  already  takes  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  H.  F.  B. 

That's  the  report  we  receive  from  most 
sections  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
It  is  a  gratifying  recognition  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  paper  is  rendering  farm  com¬ 
munities.  The  best  farmers  always  read 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  am  enclosing  some  of  the  literature 
received  on  Wilshire’s  I-on-a-co,  and 
would  appreciate  your  opinion  on  same. 
If  there  is  a  chance  of  its  doing  what  is 
claimed  for  it,  it  would  save  me  under¬ 
going  an  operation.  I  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  I-on-a-co  and  wrote  them  for 
information.  It  sounds  good  to  me,  but 
there  are  so  many  fakes  one  doesn’t  know 
what  to  believe.  I’ve  wished  there  was 
someone  I  could  turn  to  for  advice,  and 
just  a  few  days  ago  in  looking  over  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  thought  struck  me  that 
there  was  the  place  to  get  it,  so  I’ve 
about  decided  to  abide  by  your  decision 
in  the  matter.  mbs.  K.  D.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

Gaylord  Wilshire  has  had  a  varied  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  promoter  of  blue-sky  projects. 
And  in  his  thirst  for  easy  money  he  evi¬ 
dently  will  not  hesitate  to  arouse  false 
hopes  in  the  breasts  of  those  afflicted 
with  so  dreadful  a  disease  as  cancer.  By 
relying  on  quack  medicines  the  sufferer 
very  often  puts  off  medical  attention 
and  operation  until  the  disease  reaches 
a  stage  where  the  case  becomes  a  hopeless 
one.  AYe  have  no  more  faith  in  Wilshire’s 
I-on-a-co  than  in  his  stock  promotions, 
through  which  he  wheedled  money  out  of 
the  public  a  good  many  years  ago. 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  received  to- 
dav  in  regard  to  a  lot  in  the  Homebuild¬ 
ers  Service  Co.  This  card  which  is  en¬ 
closed  I  signed  when  I  was  at  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show  at  Harrisburg.  The 
person  who  had  those  cards  there  did  not 
tell  me  what  it  was  for.  This  is  the 
reply  I  got  today  by  mail  and  not  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  this  service  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you  for  information.  Is  this 
just  a  money  scheme,  or  is  it  all  right  as 
an  investment?  You  see  they  want  $37.25 
for  a  title  for  this  lot,  and  are  only  giv¬ 
ing  me  till  March  20  to  decide  and  pay 
this  amount.  Will  you  let  me  know  at 
once  what  you  know  about  those  people? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  p.  H. 

Here  is  the  old  fake  free  lot  scheme 
that  never  dies.  When  one  faker  drops 
it  another  takes  it  up,  so  that  the  scheme 
is  before  the  public  continuously.  It  has 
been  exposed  hundreds  of  times  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  30  years  or 
more.  The  lots  which  are  supposed  to 
be  free  are  not  worth  the  amount  asked 
to  secure  deed.  etc.  These  real  estate 
pirates  capitalize  the  gullibility  of  the 
public.  Something  for  nothing  is  the 
bait  to  catch  the  public  before  it  has 
time  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
schemers  are  fishing  for  suckers. 

We  are  having  a  supply  of  neckties  sent 
here ;  up  to  date  I  have  seven.  I  am  keep¬ 
ing  them  to  see  what  they  will  do ;  can  t 
stand  other  people  picking  out  my  clothes 
for  me. 

New  Jersey. 

Every  mail  brings  us  dozens  of  letters 
from  subscribers  who  have  received  neck¬ 
ties,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  recip¬ 
ients.  Mr.  Tyler  will  have  to  spend  con¬ 
siderable  carfare  if  he  wants  to  collect 
his  neckties.  Probably  it  will  show  him 
the  advisability  of  following  out  some 
other  course  to  dispose  of  his  neckties. 
We  are  advised  that  seven  truckloads  ar¬ 
rived  in  Binghamton  and  3,000  packages 
in  Endicott,  and  the  postal  carriers  have 
been  burdened  with  the  loads. 

Atlanta.  March  31. — The  Adair  Realty 
and  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  today  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Eugene  R.  Black,  as  receiver,  by  Judge 
Samuel  H.  Sibley,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court.  This  action  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  appeal  from  Forrest  Adair, 
president  of  the  company,  calling  upon 
all  holders  of  bonds  to  hold  their  securi¬ 
ties  and  not  become  panicky.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  bonds 
sold  by  the  company  were  good.. 

A  new  corporation,  the  Adair  Realty 
and  Loan  Company,  has  been  formed  to 
continue  without  interruption  the  real 


estate  sales,  renting,  insurance  and  loan 
departments  of  the  Adair  Realty  and 
Trust  Company,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment,  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  new 
company  to  be  turned  over  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver. — Dispatch  to  New  York  Times. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  big  real  es¬ 
tate  bond  concerns  to  get  into  financial 
difficulties.  No  doubt  the  property  be¬ 
hind  many  of  the  bonds  produces  suffi¬ 
cient  income  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  bonds.  This  is  found  to  be  true  in 
the  Geo.  L.  Miller  failure.  One  of  the 
objections  to  these  real  estate  bonds  as 
an  investment  is  that  the  public  does  not 
know  and  has  no  means  of  finding  out 
what  bonds  are  properly  secured  and 
which  not.  We  quoted  Attorney  General 
Ottinger  only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to 
measures  and  means  he  proposed  taking 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  in  connection  with  real  estate 
bond  issues. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare  has  uncovered  another  despicable 
fraud  in  the  Crippled  Children’s  Relief 
Association,  205  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  The  scheme  consisted  of 
sending  three  cheap  handkerchiefs  asking 
the  receiver  to  send  at  least  $1  for  the 
relief  of  crippled  children.  Many  sent  $5 
to  $10  in  the  belief  that  they  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  worthy  charity.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  the  association  was  conducted 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Klemos,  who 
is  said  to  have  received  around  a  half 
million  dollars  on  the  scheme,  and  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Europe  to  live  in 
ease  on  the  proceeds  of  the  scheme.  The 
authorities  are  said  to  have  intercepted 
$71,000  sent  to  the  association,  and  this 
will  be  returned  to  the  senders.  Such 
swindles  cause  distrust  of  legitimate  or¬ 
ganizations  soliciting  funds  for  worthy 
purposes. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Night  Commander  Lighting  Co.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.?  Are  they  honorable  and  reli¬ 
able  to  deal  with?  Will  they  stand  by  a 
contract  and  do  as  they  agree  ?  J.  V.  P. 

New  York. 

The  Night  Commander  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  financially  responsible  house 
and  will  as  far  as  we  know  live  up  to  its 
contracts.  Our  only  criticism  of  the  firm 
has  been  the  deception  employed  by  the 
firm  and  its  agents  to  secure  contracts 
with  farmers.  That  trouble  comes  when 
the  company  tries  to  force  farmers  to 
live  up  to  the  contracts  they  have  signed 
through  alleged  deception  and  trickery  of 
the  agents.  We  understand  the  Night 
Commander  Lighting  Co.  has  brought  suit 
against  something  like  a  dozen  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Milford,  Del.,  who  have  re¬ 
pudiated  their  contracts  alleging  fraud. 
These  farmers  have  pooled  their  inter¬ 
ests,  hired  two  good  lawyers,  and  pi*opose 
fighting  for  their  rights  to  the  last  ditch. 
Eastern  Lighting  Company,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  we  are  informed,  also  has  two  or 
three  suits  pending  in  the  same  vicinity 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  agents  securing 
orders  for  acetylene  lighting  plants. 

What  do  you  think  of  J.  F.  Dorsey 
Service  Co.,  Carey  Building,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.?  Is  it  an  easy  money  scheme? 

New  York.  L.  M.  H. 

The  circular  letter  of  J.  F.  Dorsey 
Service  Co.  solicits  listing  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  The  company  proposes  placing  a 
description  of  the  property  with  480 
agents  for  which  the  charge  is  $7,  $3  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  with  the  description 
of  the  property.  The  company  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  a  real  estate  agency.  It 
is  not  a  new  scheme.  A  number  of  al¬ 
leged  real  estate  agents  have  used  it  in 
the  past.  It  is  a  modification  of  Ostran¬ 
der’s  listing  fee  scheme.  If  this  service 
company  secures  a  sufficient  number  of 
$3  x’emittances  it  will  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  sale  of  the  farms  listed. 

Would  you  advise  me  whether  the 
Western  Sales  Company  is  reliable?  They 
claim  to  have  a  contract  with  Tripp  & 
Johnson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  They  ask 
a  listing  fee  of  $10  and  1  percent  commis¬ 
sion  when  property  is  sold.  E.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

This  listing  fee  scheme  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  often  that  it 
seems  like  “harping”  to  expose  it  again. 
Still  we  are  receiving  inquiries  about  the 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  al¬ 
most  every  day.  Any  farm  owner  having 
$10  he  would  like  to  dispose  of  we  can 
suggest  some  worthy  charity  rather  than 
send  it  to  these  real  estate  fakers,  who 
when  they  get  it  make  no  effort  to  sell  the 
property,  but  look  for  another  “sucker,” 


McCormick 

Deering 

“100  Series ” 
Planters 


A  Great  Combination 

of  Time-Proved  Features 

THE  McCormick -Deering  “100  Series”  planters  combine 
old,  time-proved  principles  with  a  simplified  design  which 
insures  greater  accuracy,  a  wider  range  of  adaptability,  and 
easier  ways  of  adapting  the  planters  to  the  different  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  perfect  this  combina¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  a  series  of  planters,  which  have  no  untried 
features.  Their  superiority  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
proved  principles  are  combined  and  applied. 

The  McCormick- Deering  “100  Series”  planters  are  furn¬ 
ished  both  as  check-row  planters  and  drills.  The  check-row 
planter  can  be  quickly  set  for  drilling,  and  only  a  moment  is 
required  to  change  it  to  power  hill-drop  for  bunch-drop  drilling. 
Available  with  either  30  or  36-inch  wheels. 

The  pea-and-bean  and  fertilizer  attachments  are  of  an  im¬ 
proved  design,  and  can  be  quickly  installed  both  on  planters 
and  drills.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  planter  that  will  plant  your 
crops  accurately  and  that  will  require  minimum  attention,  it 
will  pay  you  to  ask  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
demonstrate  a  McCormick-Deering  1 00  Series  planter. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (/„£“2S  Chicago,  HL 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

PLANTERS 


OurOwnHomeCountryj 


the  land  where  Profits 
r  and  Pies  sure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Judge 
Sty  Results 


There’s  one  best  way  to  judge 
anything.  That’s  by  results. 

And  that’s  the  way  we  ask  you  to  judge 
the  Hinman  Milker. 

You  can’t  tell  what  a  milker  can  do  for 
you  until  you  try  the  Hinman. 

But  you  can  tell  by  its  results  that  the 
Hinman  is  a  machine  you  want  on  your 
dairy. 

19  straight  years  of  successful  results.  Not 
on  a  few  dairies — on  thousands.  Notin 
one  or  two  localities — in  every  good  dairy 
county. 

The  Hinman  has  proved  itself  a  milker 
you  can  depend  upon  to  do  that  milking 
job  successfully  day  after  day,  year  after 
year. 

Send  for  the 
HINMAN  CATALOG 

It’s  a  book  you’ll  like.  Shows  you  what 
the  Hinman  has  done  and  therefore  can  do 
for  you.  Page  after  page  of  real  experience 
— in  all  climates — under  all  conditions — 
on  all  sorts  of  dairies. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Drop  a  card  for  it  today. 


HINMAN 

MILKING 

MACHINB 

CO- 

Fourth  St. 
Oneida, 
N.Y. 


HINMAN 

PORTABLE  .STANDARD. PORTABLE 
GAS  ENCINE  umku  ELECTRIC 

MILKERS 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 


Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’t 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Unadilla,  N.Y, 


Box  C 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HONEY  ™  s\VEErr"TH 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young.  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  543,  Medina,  O. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,^. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Manager  for  dairy  farm,  salary  or 
shares;  references  required.  H.  J.  K.,  o-b 
N.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  neat  woman,  entire  housework, 

countrv ;  American,  family  four;  age,  nation¬ 
ality  with  reference;  permanent  if  satisfactory. 
ADVERTISER  2093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Iceman,  married,  drive  truck  and 
deliver;  salary  and  house;  references.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  purebred  herd; 

married  poultryman  and  milker;  $80  and  privi¬ 
leges;  can  use  extra  milker  and  single  man  at 
$G0.  ADVERTISER  2108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ■ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Reliable  man  as  cook  in  a  small  in¬ 

stitution  in  the  country;  $75  per  month,  board, 
laundrv  and  room;  apply  with  reference.  J.  E. 
GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. _ __ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

small  farm  and  few  cows;  must  be  good 
milker;  with  small  family;  six-room  house,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  fuel,  garden,  two  quarts  milk  per 
day,  good  wages  to  right  man.  R.  E.  ELLIS, 
Oakland,  N.  J.  Tel.  No.  Oakland  o-5-J. _ 

A  RETIRED  professional  man,  living  on  an 
isolated  farm  in  Northern  New  England  will 
pav  moderate  wages  to  a  middle-aged,  unat¬ 
tached  man  to  assist  in  garden  and  housework 
and  care  of  poultry  and  grounds;  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  wages  expected.  Address  AD\  ER- 
TISER  2117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  for  poultry  garden  and 
lawn;  wife  to  do  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  separate  cottage,  no  objection  to  child, 
Westchester  County;  state  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  2114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy,  poultry,  fruit  farm, 
Connecticut;  permanent  position;  dry  milker; 
Proteetant,  reliable,  no  cigarettes;  state -  wages, 
age,  experience  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ __ 

WANTED  —  Lady’s  maid;  young  white  girl  to 

attend  semi-invalid  who  is  not  confined  to  bed 
but  is  able  to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and 
obliging;  no  housework,  excellent  home,  wages 
$60  per  month.  Address  MRS.  I  RANK  B. 
LOWN,  College  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  immediately,  gardening, 
lieht  farming,  care  for  horses;  only  crop 
hay ;  modern1  farm,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
2127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  permanent  position  for 

reliable  married  man;  45-acre  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  10  cows,  1  team;  farm  in  village  near 
school  and  stores;  new  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $100  month,  privileges;  open  May 
1;  personal  interview  with  references  best.  H. 
F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  barn  work  on  private 
estate,  purbred  Guernseys;  ideal  working 
conditions,  hustler,  no  booze;  wages  $65,  board 
and  room;  state  age,  nationality,  religion  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference  first  letter.  BELMON1 
FARM,  H.  A.  Byington,  Mgr.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  year 
around  position;  board  furnished;  two  miles 
From  Kingston.  A.  II.  CHAMBERS,  Kingston, 
ST.  Y. _ 

WANTED— A  competent  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  a  Western  New  York  town; 
small  family  and  no  washing.  ADVERTISER 
2139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


V ANTED — Housekeeper  on  dairy  farm,  middle- 
aged;  no  objection  to  one  child;  to  cook  for 
hree  brothers,  no  other  help,  no  washing;  wages 
40  month.  ADVERTISER  2140,  care  Rural 
lew- Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  and  dairy  work;  clean 
milker;  reference;  $60  a  month  and  board. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  POOR,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced, 
with  clean  record  for  profitable  Leghorn  plant 
jnd  hatchery;  business  established  15  years; 
ivill  share  profits  with  the  right  man;  references 
exchanged.  COLD  STRING  FARM,  Meadville, 


VANTED — A  reliable  handy  man  to  plant  and 
care  for  hotel  garden  and  do  other  work 
iround  a  Summer  hotel  from  May  1  to  October 
.  Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  Bolton-on- 
,ake  George,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  dry-hand  milker, 
teamster,  general  farm  work ;  permanent  job 
to  right  party.  JOHN  S.  WAKEMAN,  West- 
port,  Conn.’ 


WANTED  —  Man  who  understands  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  who  can  run  tractor  and  is  a  good 
milker  to  do  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
2148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  private  estate;  must  understand 
farm  work  and  be  able  to  milk;  not  under  21 
years  of  age  or  over  35;  send  reference  in  first 
letter;  $50  per.  month  and  board  to  start;  color, 
white.  IRA  H.  WALLER,  Honey  Pot  Farm, 
Northport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  couple  for  general 
work  on  gentleman’s  country  place  at  North- 
port,  Long  Island;  vegetable  garden,  lawns,  cow, 
few  chickens.  Write  S.  BEVIN,  17  N.  Boerum 
Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  in  country,  family  of 
three;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  state  age  and 
wages;  no  objection  to  one  child.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  wanted  for  mother’s  helper;  Protestant, 
white.  ADVERTISER  2151,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOOD  choppers  at  $3.50  per  cord;  location,  20 
miles  from  NeW  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
2089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  serve  meals  for 
family  two  (2)  adults;  living  one  (1)  mile 
Catskill  village;  modern  conveniences;  must  be, 
clean,  capable  and  good  plain  cook;  references. 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  161,  (one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one),  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  man  to  do  barn  work  and  milk 
10  to  12  cows  on  modern  farm.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  $125  per  month,  as  cook  and 
houseman,  for  small  high-class  guest  house. 
ADVERTISER  2157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  neat,  clean; 

must  be  interested  in  dairying;  college  educa¬ 
tion  preferred;  good  milker  and  feeder  on  test 
cows;  references  in  first  letter;  $75,  room  and 
board  to  start.  HERDSMAN,  Box  606,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Refined  married  couple  of  ability 
without  children;  not  afraid  to  work;  boys’ 
school;  salary  $115  month  and  maintenance; 
stamp  for  particulars.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  good, 
steady  position  for  good  worker  on  up-to-date 
farm.  Address  or  apply,  CROS-DALE  FARM, 
Hinsdale,  Mass. 


COOK  for  small  country  place  in  Berkshires  of 
Massachusetts;  family  of  two;  also  maid  and 
chauffeur.  Address,  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215 
Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  on  large 
modern  poultry  farm;  experienced  preferred. 
IDEAL  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  healthy  young  to  middle-aged 
woman  (clean  habits  and  honest)  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  matron;  some  cooking  and  housework; 
give  reference.  Write  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  POOR,  County  of  Rockland,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  married  man,  for  private  estate 
near  Greenwich,  Conn.;  steady  position;  state 
salary,  nationality  and  number  in  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  cook,  good  baker,  canning;  private 
family;  all  year  position,  no  laundry;  wages 
$65,"  answer  giving  age,  nationality,  religion  and 
experience.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  herdsman  and  dairy¬ 
man;  50-eow,  grade  A  dairy;  De  Laval  milk¬ 
ers  used;  barns  and  dairy  up  to  date;  fine  loca¬ 
tion  on  State  road;  wages  $75  and  board  to 
start;  state  age  and  reference  (no  booze  or  to¬ 
bacco)  ;  also  want  siilgle  man  as  helper,  good 
milker,  wages  $60.  Address  L.  E.  PALMER, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Protestant,  married  herdsman  on 
small  special  milk  dairy  farm;  absolutely  A-l, 
clean  milker,  sober  and  willing  worker;  steady 
job;  $100  a  month,  4-room  cottage,  milk  and 
garden  supplied.  OAK  TREE  FARM,  Mrs. 
Frost  Layton,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  small  family, 
country,  25  miles  from  New  York  City;  all 
conveniences;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  suitable  person;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  615,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  handle  30-cow  dairy; 

machine  used;  also  a  farm  man.  J.  L.  EN¬ 
GLE,  R.  3,  Rockville,  Md. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  (no  children),  Ger¬ 
man  preferred,  for  incubating  and  attending 
chicks,  fruit  and  garden;  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  absolutely  essential;  farm  is  at  Cranbury, 
N.  J.  Write  J.  A.  FAUSNER,  371  95th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  farmhand,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle;  good  dry-hand  milker.  NORMAN  W. 
ROE,  Patcliogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  Protestant, 
middle-aged;  must  be  clean  and  good  cook  and 
of  pleasant  disposition;  good  wages  and  good 
home  with  American  Christian  family  of  two 
adults  and  two  grown  children;  state  full  de¬ 
tails  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AR¬ 
THUR  E.  TAYLOR,  Ash  and  Maple  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children  for  business 
man’s  modern  country  home  in  Western  Con¬ 
necticut,  May  1;  two  in  family;  man  gardener 
and  general  farmer;  woman  good  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  no  other  help  kept;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  age  and  nationality.  ADVERTISER 
2174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man,  no  bad  habits,  for  dairy 
farm;  reference.  STEWART  E.  SCOFIELD, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  a  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  good  all  round  man,  honest, 
sober,  reliable,  good  reference,  three  years  in 
last  place.  JOHN  McGOVERN,  121  Nelson 
Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Box  147,  care 
Mr.  Staatz. 


MARRIED  milker,  32  years,  one  child  (Swiss), 
would  like  to  get  steady  work  on  dairy  farms; 
milk  20  cows;  wife  in  boardinghouse  or  dairy 
help.  ADVERTISER  2098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  46,  single,  experienced  bookkeeper  and 
farmer,  desires  a  position  keeping  books  and 
records,  and  assist  in  farming.  ADVERTISER 
2094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wants 
position;  married;  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches,  capable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  companion,  no 
pay  required.  P.  O.  BOX  30,  New  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERT,  practical  poultryman,  with  own  ex¬ 
perienced  helper,  desires  commercial  plant  or 
private  estate  on  profit-sharing  basis  or  salary; 
conducted  own  plant  20  years  and  Mammoth 
hatchery,  Premier  culler,  caponizer  and  judge, 
expert  with  pheasants,  turkeys,  waterfowl, 
pigeons,  etc.;  references;  American,  age  44;  only 
real  proposition  desired.  ADVERTISER  2135, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  young  man,  21,  wishes  position 
on  general  farm;  some  experience;  $40  month. 
ADVERTISER  2142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25  years  of  age,  of  good  family 
and  fair  education,  desires  position  requiring 
unskilled  labor,  on  commercial  egg-producing 
poultry  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some 
practical  experience  with  poultry  and  learning 
the  business;  wages  $25  a  month  with  board 
and  lodging;  ready  to  start  work  at  once;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  2143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  branch,  contemplates  making  a 
change  where  successful,  efficient  management 
is  required;  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  state  full  details.  ADVERTISER  2138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  29,  all-round  experience 
on  farm,  desires  to  make  change  to  farm 
manager;  understands  live  stock,  tractors, 
trucks,  cars,  farm  machinery  repairs,  and  all 
work  connected  with  farming;  wages  moderate, 
position  permanent;  references;  state  fully  what 
you  offer.  ADVERTISER  2141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  30  years  of  age,  wants 
position  as  herdsman  or  taking  care  of  test 
cows  by  May  1;  furnish  references.  Address 
ONI  DYKSTRA,  Pinnaclerox  Farm,  Rlainville, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  New  York  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  handy,  tools,  painting,  plumb¬ 
ing;  some  tractor  experience;  familiar  most 
farm  machinery;  want  position  soon  after  May 
1;  no  milking;  want  good  home,  steady  work; 
clean,  honest,  dependable.  ADVERTISER  2145, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  desires  responsible  po¬ 
sition  requiring  long  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  purebreds.  ADVERTISER  2147,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  experienced  greenhouse  and 
nursery  work,  general  gardening;  39  years  old, 
single,  congenial,  a  graduate  of  a  Russian  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  available  at  once.  C.  SHULA- 
KOFF,  273  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  gardener  in  private  family;  col¬ 
ored  man;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2149, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Young  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  driver  of  car  or  truck;  have  got  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  licenses 
at  present.  ADVERTISER  2152,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swiss  couple  with  two  children  Wish 
permanent  position  on  country  estate  or  small 
farm;  man  to  act  as  gardener  and  general  handy 
man;  can  furnish  reference;  New  York  State 
preferred;  wish  to  locate  immediately.  HENRY 
HOTTINGER,  901  17th  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  23,  single,  half  year  in  country,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  experienced  in  all  practical  farm 
work;  available  around  May  1;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  KONRAD  KATSCHER,  Woodlawn,  Md. 


SCOTSMAN  wants  position  on  farm  to  drive 
team  where  purebred  horses  are  raised;  sep¬ 
arate  house;  no  family;  not  to  board  help;  slow 
milker;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2156, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  22,  reliable,  dependable;  wishes 
position  modern  dairy  or  general  work;  first- 
class  milker;  $65  a  month;  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  H.  T.  NUSCHER,  care  W.  S.  Sheehan, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  on  small  farm  for  elderly 
couple;  wife  to  do  housework:  man  to  do  all 
kinds  farm  work.  MRS.  HENY  OUTHOUT, 
Grand  View  Farm,  Warnerville,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  manager  would  like  to  connect  with 
farm  where  ability  and  service  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  ADVERTISER  2153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  efficient,  hard 
worker  is  open  for  position.  ADVERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position,  (no  chil¬ 
dren),  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  man  good 
gardener,  lawns  and  poultry,  (no  cows) ;  wife 
will  assist  with  housework  or  cook;  references; 
permanent  only.  ADVERTISER  2155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BETTER  location  wanted  by  efficient  and  trust¬ 
worthy  dairy  superintendent,  with  help;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  specializing  in  A.R.O.  work  and 
calf  raising;  available  this  Spring;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  Eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL-EDUCATED,  farm-raised  American,  25, 
married,  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate; 
understand  all  machinery,  care  all  animals,  good 
dairy  and  poultryman,  expert  chauffeur;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2173,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER  by  elderly  man;  American,  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent;  references  as  to  character 
and  integrity;  handy  with  tools  and  painting; 
care  of  small  flock  poultry  and  garden;  no  cows 
or  heavy  farm  work ;  single,  in  good  health ;  can 
cook  and  care  for  self  if  necessary;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  want  good  living  quarters  with  small 
salary.  ADVERTISER  2172,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  Protestant,  age  38,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  farming,  gardening  and  dairying;  wants 
position  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  2169,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  country  place;  handy  man 
or  farmer,  gardener;  married;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  2168,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  A  N T ED — Position  as  manager,  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  2165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Swiss,  (57),  single,  experienced, 
handy  all  around;  very  interested  in  poultry; 
references;  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADOLF 
HOFMAN,  161  West  36th  St.,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  Scotch,  32,  life  experi¬ 
ence  purebred  stock,  showing.  A.  R.  work, 
certified  milk,  breeding  and  feeding;  good  calf 
raiser;  A-l  references;  state  proposition  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  19,  poultry  experience,  agricultu¬ 
ral  school  graduate;  commercial  or  estate. 
HAUSNER,  95-14  Banta  Street,  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MANAGER  or  foreman,  Scotch,  married,  life  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  cattle,  A.  R.  work,  etc., 
all  branches  up-to-date  farming  and  machinery; 
keep  poultry,  gardening,  etc. ;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  state  proposition,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  housekeeper,  cook,  experi¬ 
enced  ;  reliable  elderly  American  woman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE— Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


110-ACRE  farm,  23  miles  from  Boston,  on  both 
sides  of  State  highway,  one-half  mile  to 
Charles  River;  some  frontage  on  river;  good 
farming  soil,  65  acres  of  woodland;  fine  barn, 
modern  equipments;  hen  house;  12-room  house, 
suitable  for  two  families,  furnace  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity;  added  feature  is  well-built  camp  on 
wooded  ridge  across  road;  unusual  opportunity; 
for  further  information  see  MARTIN-  POWERS, 
Millis,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  manufacturing  village  farm, 
7-10  mile  schools,  stores,  banks,  hotel;  five 
other  large  cities  within  12  miles;  for  further 
information,  C.  H.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantville,  Conn. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


GARAGE  for  sale  or  exchange  for  farm  prop- 
erty.  W.  P.  GEARN,  R.  D.  2,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  single  man  has  $1,000  to  in¬ 
vest  with  some  honest  person  in  small  poultry 
farm;  about  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  farm,  about  50  acres  or 
more;  two-family  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  suitable  for  chicken  and  small  dairy; 
reasonable  terms;  within  15  to  20  miles  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J. ;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  2137, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMANTOWN-ON-HUDSON,  6%  acres,  11- 
room  house,  5-room  bungalow,  bax-n,  garage, 
chicken  house;  all  improvements;  suitable  for 
private  or  boardinghouse;  5  minutes  from  sta¬ 
tion,  river  town  and  high  school;  on  State  road- 
good  water,  fruit  trees;  all  A-l  condition:  price 
$10,000.  Address  HENRY  GLASER,  Owner, 
Germantown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  15  to 
40  acres  inexpensive  land  with  ‘house,  no 
stock;  would  consider  abandoned  farm:  full  de¬ 
tails  necessary;  deal  with  owner.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  OR  MORE  acres  of  woodland  without  house; 

must  have  stream,  brook  or  lake;  located  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  J.  METZGER,  2424 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  orchard  farm  of  200  acres;  2- 
500  apple  trees  from  1  to  35  years  old,  choice 
varieties;  2,500  peach  trees,  from  1  to  3  years 
old;  20  tons  grapes  last  year;  house  of  10  rooms, 
in  good  order,  also  large  barns,  2  silos,  etc. ; 
7  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  price  $20,000 
fpby_  equipped.  Address  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie, 


FOR  SALE — In  Norfolk,  150-acre  farm  with  11- 
room  house,  3-pump  filling  station  and  lunch 
stand;  $12,000  if  sold  at  once,  terms.  J.  RAU. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Winsted,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Six-room  bungalow,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  horse,  4  acres;  rent  season,  yearly, 
$500;  mail,  supplies  at  door.  M.  SPRINGER. 
New  City,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  5  acres, 
6-room  house,  improvements;  fine  location,  one 
mile  town  and  schools;  act  quick.  BOX  82.  R. 
D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— My  attractive  home  on  State  road, 
on  account  of  sickness;  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  lights,  heat,  water,  tubs,  bath;  barn, 
room  for  3  cars;  running  water  at  barn;  houses 
for  300  chickens;  fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  berries;  a  modern  home;  doing  good 
tourist  business  in  Summer;  for  terms  and  price, 
inquire  J.  D.  WRIGHT,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  Virginia  village  home  for  $1,500; 

quick  sale;  including  5%  acres  land  and  build¬ 
ings;  on  the  James  River.  A.  HALL,  Savan¬ 
nah,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRES  on  highway,  beautiful  home,  newly 
furnished;  six  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water,  free  gas  for  heat,  light,  cooking; 
hens,  pigeons,  etc.;  everything  $5,500,  part  cash. 
MRS.  L.  H.  LEONARD,  Route  2,  Coudersport, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm,  dairy  or  fruit,  with¬ 
in  75  miles  New  York;  good  roads,  school 
facilities,  stream  or  river,  small  water  power 
possibilities;  state  price,  terms,  full  particu¬ 
lars;  preference  given  to  exchange  for  city 
house.  ADVERTISER  2146,  care  Rural  New* 
Yorker. 


LOW-PRICED  100-acre  farm  near  Tx-oy  and  Al¬ 
bany;  good  traveling  year  round;  newly  roofed 
buildings.  RUDMAN,  153  East  34th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  40  acres,  good  buildings,  10- 
room  house,  fine  young  orchard,  real  bargain; 
$2,500  cash,  $1,500  mortgage.  Inquire  OTTO 
SIGRIST,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  plots  of  land,  5  acres  each,  on 
main  road  near  Middlebush  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.;  bus  passes  property;  good  for  de¬ 
velopment.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J. 


42- ACRE  productive  Virginia  farm,  near  school, 
railway;  small  bungalow,  outbuildings;  large 
orchard  WM.  P.  FLIPPO,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


YEAR-ROUND  income,  country  general  store, 
6-room  house,  outbuildings,  10-acre  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  fully  equipped;  State  road  front¬ 
age,  close  to  station;  owner  retiring;  price  $11.- 
000,  half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  MAO  NEIL 
&  NETOLICKA,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farm,  40  acres,  good  land, 
buildings,  water;  cows,  horse,  chickens,  tools, 
etc.;  $3,800,  terms.  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  685 . 


^Jkose  hig  meals  that  men  eat 


FOR  three  generations  Red  Cross  Ranges  have  been 
helping  the  farmer  s  wife  get  through  her  cooking. 
In  summer,  when  feeding  the  farm  help  is  a  real  burden, 
the  Red  Cross  Range  can  be  depended  upon  to  cook, 
quickly  and  well,  the  big  meals  that  men  eat.  In  those 
busy  days,  the  oven  can  be  filled  to  capacity  and  every¬ 
thing  will  come  out  a  tempting  golden  brown.  Red  Cross 
ovens  bake  evenly  and  thoroughly. 

In  winter,  a  Red  Cross  Range  keeps  the  kitchen  warm 
and  comfortable. 

Red  Cross  Ranges  are  economical.  They  get  all  the  heat 
out  of  the  fuel.  Ask  the  nearest  Red  Cross  dealer  about 
them.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  you  just  whatever  size  and 
type  of  Red  Cross  Range  you  want. 


Trade  Mark  Rog. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Features  that  make 
t/ui  Red  Cross  Range 
EFFICIENT _ 


FREE  . . .  expert  information 

Ask  us  for  the  illustrated 
treatise,  “Scientific  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Heating  on  the 
Farm.”  This  valuable  book 
deals  with  all  types  of  house 
and  kitchen  arrangement, 
in  detail.  It  tells  how  to 
choose  the  exact  style  of 
range  most  convenient  for 
your  kitchen  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  in  keeping  the  kitchen 
and  nearby  rooms  comfort¬ 
ably  warm.  Written  by  an 
expert.  Free.  Just  send  your  name  and  address. 


Deep,  roomy  fire  box;  extra  heavy,  easily  removable 
linings;  rugged  brick  for  hard  coal;  thick  cast-iron 
for  soft  coal,  wood  or  coke. 

Scientific  flue  arrangement;  even 
distribution  of  heatfor  baking. 

Spacious  oven  ;  evenly  heated; 
bakes  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

Good-looking  lines;  no  “fussy” 
scroll  work  that  collects  dust 
and  is  hard  to  clean. 

Water-front;  optional  at  moder¬ 
ate  additional  cost. 

Large  reservoir;  copper  or  cast- 
.  iron  with  porcelain  enamel 
lining.  i  ' 

Finish;  black  lustrous  finish  or  durable  gray  enamel 
fused  into  the  iron;  polished  top. 

Large-sized  ash  pan;  easy  to  handle,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  to  prevent  spilling. 

Convenient  warming  closet  supplied  on  many  models . 


FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 


And  Now  .  .  .  Gas  Ranges 
for  the  Farm 


RED  CROSS 


FURNACES 


RANGES 


Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Co-Operative  Foundry  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York 


no  matter  how  far  from  gas  ser- 


No  matter  where  you  live  . 
vice  .  .  .  you  can  have  all 
the  conveniences  of  cook¬ 
ing  with  gas.  Red  Cross 
Gas  Ranges  are  supplied 
with  the  new  Bottled  Gas 
Installation.  Positively 
safe.  Gas  is  non-poisonous. 

Simple  to  change  cylinders. 

Fresh  supplies  of  gas 
shipped  anywhere.  Each 
cylinder  4  to  8  weeks  cap¬ 
acity.  Frequent  renewals 
unnecessary.  Gas  costs  but 
little  more  than  average  city  rates.  Write  for  de 
scriptive  literature. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  30,  1927 
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A  Farmer’s  Ideas  on  Agricultural  Situation 


Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Industry 


POPULAR  PANACEA.  —  For  the 
past  few  years  one  hardly  picks  up 
a  farm  paper  or  sees  an  article  per¬ 
taining  to  farming  but  what  the 
manifold  virtues  of  co-operation  in 
some  form  or  other  are  extolled. 
Yhis  one  word,  co-operation,  would  appear  to  serve 
as  the  great  panacea  for  all  the  acute  ills  which 
afflict  the  farming  people.  These  leaders  who  con¬ 
tinually  write  about  phases  of  farming  and  speak 
before  gatherings  of  farmers  often  become  seeming¬ 
ly  impatient  with  the  apparent  indifference  and 
backwardness  of  growers  to  their  own  welfare.  Why 
all  farmers  do  not  take  up  with  these  schemes  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  etc.,  is  beyond  the  conception  of  farm  leaders. 

LABOR  UNIONS.  —  Throughout  Western  New 
York  during  the  past 
year  or  more,  returns 
to  fruit-growers  have 
been  quite  discouraging, 
and  this  territory  would 
appear  to  furnish  a  fer¬ 
tile  field  for  starting 
some  co-operative  meth¬ 
od  among  growers.  The 
apparent  purpose  of  co¬ 
operation  is  to  copy  the 
methods  of  the  city 
man,  such  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trusts,  so- 
called  vertical  trusts  as 
is  witnessed  in  some 
auto  industries,  but  per¬ 
haps  labor  unionism 
better  illustrates  their 
ideal,  as  is  seen  among 
the  building  trades,  rail¬ 
road  brotherhoods,  or 
united  mine  workers.  A 
generation  ago  trusts  or 
business  “combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade” 
were  hailed  as  the  great 
enemy  of  public  welfare, 
and  the  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts  called  forth  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  laws 
to  curb  their  advance 
and  weaken  their  dead¬ 
ly  hold  on  the  public. 

As  the  pendulum  of  hu¬ 
man  activities  swings 
from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  so  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  has  turned 
its  focus  from  menacing 
trust  prices  to  the  more 
recent  high  prices 
caused  by  the  rising 
prices  of  commodities 
and  services  emanating 
from  organized  labor. 

Building  trade  unions 
have  put  on  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  on  homes 
and  rents.  Railroad 


brotherhoods  have  so  increased  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  that  a  great  many  fruit  faiuns  in  Western 
New  York  (a  fruit  district  that  is  supposed  to  be 
close  to  market)  are  paying  more  for  freight  on 
products  to  and  from  the  farm  than  the  farm  oper¬ 
ators  receive  as  wages.  Until  last  Winter  each 
strike  of  the  mine  workers  brought  increased  wages 
and  coal  prices,  until  the  public  was  forced  to  find 
substitutes  for  anthracite.  President  Coolidge,  by 
following  a  hands-off  policy,  prevented  another  rise 
in  wages  and  coal  prices.  From  these  above  ex¬ 
amples  of  co-operation,  combination  and  associations, 
it  would  seem  that  the  American  public  may  well 
rejoice  that  all  such  schemes  inaugurated  among 
farmers  have  failed  in  a  large  measure,  and  that 
food  is  still  produced  and  sold  in  an  economic  fash¬ 
ion  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  individual  ini¬ 


tiative  on  family  farms  on  a  highly  competitive  or 
cut-throat  basis:  that  the  claims  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  guide  prices,  and  that  the  growing  of  crops  is 
through  competition  being  driven  into  the  localities 
which  furnish  the  best  environment  for  the  growing 
of  these  crops.  Thus  many  poorly  located  farms  and 
farmers  are  falling  by  the  wayside,  and  their  places 
are  being  taken  by  farms  and  farmers  better  situ¬ 
ated  to  withstand  the  present  keen  competition. 

A  DISCOURAGING  SEASON. — Fruit  growers  in 
Western  New  York  have  had  a  very  discouraging 
season,  and  the  speakers  at  the  Whiter  meetings  of 
the  horticultural  society,  and  various  Farm  Bureau 
meetings  seem  to  hold  out  little  hope  for  them. 
Their  recommendations  are  for  a  better  pack  of  ap¬ 
ples,  under  a  brand  with  shipping-point  inspection, 
and  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  odd  varieties  of 

apples  by  cutting  down 
or  grafting  the  trees 
over  to  desirable  sorts. 
Most  growers  of  apples 
in  Western  New  York 
are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  in  their  climate  ap¬ 
ples  do  not  take  on 
high  color  or  finish,  and 
are,  under  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  little 
more  than  a  good  grade 
of  cooking  apples.  In 
fact  a  great  many  of  the 
Baldwins  cannot  be 
packed  as  “A”  grade 
because  of  insufficient 
color,  i.e.,  16  2/3  per 
cent  of  red  color  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of 
cloudy  weather  with  lit¬ 
tle  sunshine ;  high  winds 
and  fogs  along  the  lake 
are  frequent,  and  apple 
scab  and  aphids  are 
stubborn  enemies. 

CHANGING  T  H  E 
PACK. — There  is  some 
feeling  that  apples 
should  be  packed  in  con¬ 
tainers  other  than  bar¬ 
rels,  but  if  the  small 
percentage  of  the  crop 
suitable  for  fancy  pack¬ 
ing  were  removed,  the 
major  part  of  the  crop 
would  be  wholly  unsal¬ 
able,  except  at  a  cider 
mill.  Some  of  the  car¬ 
tons  of  Northern  Spy 
exhibited  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  meeting 
in  Rochester  had  insuf¬ 
ficient  color  to  mark 
them  “A”  grade,  and 
were  certainly  out  of 
place  in  anything  but  a 
barrel  of  cooking  apples. 
At  present  conditions 
are  in  such  a  chaotic 


Inspecting  the  Cherry  Blossoms.  Fig.  2S3 
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way  that  growers  do  not  yet  know  under  what  laws 
or  rulings  their  apples  will  have  to  he  packed  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  Recently  a  letter  sent  to 
Commissioner  Pyrke  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
details  under  which  we  would  have  to  stencil  bar¬ 
rels,  brought  a  reply  from  a  subordinate  indicating 
that  the  Commissioner  was  “exceedingly  busy”  and 
that  no  definite  plans  had  been  formulated  yet  for 
the  coming  packing  season.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  many  growers  and  packers  of  apples  secure 
their  barrels  and  desire  to  stencil,  nail  and  open 
them  preparatory  to  the  harvest  season.  There  is 
some  talk  that,  the  New  York  apple  packing  law  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  United  States  grades 
are  to  be  adopted ;  also  that  barrels  are  not  to  be 
faced  in  the  future.  Growers  would  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  if  some  of  these  ideas  would  take  concrete 
form  so  that  they  would  know  where  they  stand  in 
regard  to  the  apple-packing  law  which  is  to  hold  for 
the  coming  season  at  least. 

TOO  MUCH  REGULATION— Many  leaders  seem 
to  favor  the  extension  of  the  paternalistic  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  idea  of  government  until  some  inspector 
will  be  lurking  around  the  corner  at  nearly  every 
move  a  farmer  makes.  Fruit  growers  in  Western 
New  York  congratulate  themselves  that  the  “Sapiro 
five-year  contract”  did  not  lay  hold  of  them  a  few 
seasons  ago.  The  co-operative  packing-houses  found 
that  the  quarter-inch  sizing  of  apples  under  the 
“Cataract”  brand  was  too  expensive  and  impractical 
for  the  barrel  pack  of  cooking  apples,  and  later  the 
“Yorliwin”  brand  went  back  to  the  old  style  of  pack¬ 
ing  ;  that  is,  the  one-pack  system  of  “A”  grade  2% 
in,  and  up.  Each  barrel  is,  of  course,  faced  with 
some  of  the  best  fruit,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
barrel  filled  with  apples  which  in  some  instances  are 
no  better  than  the  minimum  marked  on  the  barrel. 
Thus  it  is  hard  for  a  packer  to  see  where  the  buy¬ 
er  of  such  fruit  has  any  cause  for  complaint  when 
some  of  the  apples  on  the  end  of  the  barrel  run  bet- 
teri  than  the  grade  marked  on  the  barrel.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  facing  barrels  well  is  one  of  merchandising 
and  giving  the  fruit  an  attractive  and  pleasing,  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  retailing  of  whole  milk  in  bottles  is 
quite  similar  ;  a  little  cream  should  come  to  the  top 
of  each  bottle.  Apple  buyers  and  the  trade  general¬ 
ly  are  familiar  with  Western  New  York  apples,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  a  brand  and  shipping-point 
inspection  will  improve  them  any.  The  brand  would 
seem  only  to  favor  the  employing  of  another  great 
corps  of  genteel  inspectors,  and  add  another  useless 
and  expensive  bureau  to  the  already  overburdened 
and  expensive  government  that  we  now  have. 

New  York.  c.  w.  w. 


The  Giant  Elms  of  Western  New  York 

uM°w  1  sha11  show  you  one  of  the  world’s  8'reat 

AN  monsters !” 

That  is  what  J.  T.  Merritt  said  as  he  parked  his 
car  in  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse. 

“Come  over  and  see  it !” 

We  had  been  to  the  big  Farmers’  Club  picnic  at 
Silver  Creek,  and  were  on  our  way  south  into  the 
grape  country.  Mr.  Merritt  had  told  us  about  the 
big  elm  trees  which  stand  on  the  farm  of  G.  W. 
Knapp  near  Forestville.  We  had  heard  of  these 
trees  before.  We  passed  on  down  a  farm  lane, 
climbed  a  couple  of  fences  and  entered  a  piece  of 
damp  ground  thickly  set  with  trees.  During  a  rainy 
season  we  presume  this  place  would  look  like  a 
swamp,  but  the  fierce  drought  which  was  burning  up 
the  grapes  and  turning  the  soil  into  fine  dust  had 
left  this  spot  dry  and  hard. 

We  noticed  here  and  there  footpaths  which  en¬ 
tered  the  place  from  all  sides,  all  aiming  at  a  spot 
in  the  center.  Some  years  ago  I  served  as  judge 
in  a  trade  contest  for  the  best  advertising  circular. 
Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  contestants  quoted  Emer¬ 
son’s  famous  remark,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man 
should  invent  a  superior  mousetrap  the  world  would 
make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door.  The  world  had 
made  a  beaten  path  here,  but  it  was  not  to  see  a 
mousetrap.  For  in  this  lonely  spot  nature  had 
planted  two  elm  trees.  They  were  little  things  at 
first.  Others,  no  doubt,  started  with  them.  As  the 
centuries  passed  on  their  companions  died.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  attained  what  we  would  now  call 
great  size,  but  sooner  or  later  they  threw  out  their 
giant  arms  and  fell  in  the  swamp.  Through  the  slow 
processes  of  decay  they  went  back  to  nature — 
mingled  with  the  earth  from  where  they  came— as 
all  must  finally  do.  Yet  through  some  wise  in¬ 
scrutable  purpose  these  two  remaining  giants  were 
left.  Nature  has  protected  them  tenderly.  They 
have  gone  smilingly  on  through  huri'icane,  flood, 
drought,  insect  ravage  and  fire.  Seemingly  they 
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have  defied  the  mighty  power  which  in  the  end 
brings  all  things  low. 

Mr.  Merritt  carefully  measured  the  larger  giant 
elm.  Two  feet  above  the  ground  the  exact  circum¬ 
ference  was  35  ft.  S  in.  At  4 y2  ft.  from  the  ground 
the  string  around  it  measxxred  26  ft.  9  in.  We  could 
not  fairly  estimate  its  height,  but  it  seemed  to 
tower  far  up  above  us  for  hxxndreds  of  feet,  while 
the  spi’ead  of  its  great  branches  would  shade  the 


Two  Feet  Above  Ground  35  ft.  8  in.  Circumference. 

Fig.  289 


larger  part  of  an  aci‘e.  At  the  battlefield  of  Antie- 
tam  there  is  a  magnificent  monument  covered  by 
the  giant  figure  of  a  soldier.  On  the  side  of  the 
monument  one  may  read  these  words : 

“Not  for  themselves  but  for  their  country .” 

One  day  a  group  of  us  stood  before  than  monu¬ 
ment,  everyone  of  us  bareheaded,  hat  in  hand.  We 
did  not  know  when  or  just  why  we  bared  our  heads, 
but  something  of  the  sublime  melancholy  of  that 


Another  Giant  Elm.  Fig.  290 


lonely  haunted  place  compelled  txs  to  do  so.  And  that 
is  just  the  way  we  felt  in  the  presence  of  those 
great  trees.  And  our  companions  seemed  to  be  simi¬ 
larly  affected.  They  went  about  silently — we  talked 
in  low  tones.  It  would  seem  almost  like  a  sort  of 
profanity  to  laugh  or  shout  in  the  presence  of  these 
monsters.  For  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  that  these  great 
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trees  carried  some  great  message  to  us — from  far 
back  out  of  the  years. 

,  Expert  foresters  have  estimated  that  this  larger 
tree  must  be  at  least  1,200  years  old.  Think  of  it — 
here  is  a  living  thing  dating  far  back  to  the  eighth 
century.  Think  of  it,  this  tree  was  a  veteran  when 
Magna  Charta  was  signed  in  1215.  It  was  as  old 
as  or  older  than  the  great  elms  of  New  England 
when  William  the  Conqueror  beat  Harold  at  Has¬ 
tings  and  conquered  England.  It  was  a  mere  sap¬ 
ling  when  Charles  Martel  of  France  beat  back  the 
Saracens  at  Tours,  or  when  the  great  Charlemagne 
ruled  a  mighty  realm  of  Europe.  Perhaps  through 
the  magic  of  communication  which  these  wild 
things  possess,  this  giant  with  its  feet  firmly  planted 
in  this  swamp,  knew  when  Columbus  urged  his  fal¬ 
tering  crew  across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new  country. 
All  these  things  were  bound  to  pass  through  the 
lxxind  as  we  stood  before  this  great  elm.  The  wind 
sang  through  its  branches;  there  was  a  low  murmur 
which  a  poet  could  interpret  as  some  vain  effort  to 
give  the  world  part  of  the  message  which  the  long 
centuries  have  prepared,  yet  are  unable  to  deliver. 
It  was  a  great  experience,  and  we  sure  all  walked 
away  from  those  giants  with  a  great  wonder  and 
peace  at  heart — as  if  something  of  the  mystery  of 
life  had  opened  to  us. 


Seeding  for  Sheep  Hay 

What  seeding  do  you  advise  for  permanent  sheep  hay? 
The  ground  I  am  working  is  shale  soil,  and  has  not  been 
seeded  for  a  good  many  yeai’s.  Although  we  had  a  won¬ 
derful  crop  of  corn  from  it  last  year,  the  ground  next  to 
it  produced  very  little  hay.  I  have  thought  of  sowing 
oats,  clover,  and  Red-top,  but  do  not  know  whether  the 
ground  is  right.  I  have  also  thought  of  having  a  com¬ 
bination  including  either  cow  peas,  Soy  beans  or  vetch. 
I  have  ground  limestone,  cow  and  sheep  manure  as  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  farm  is  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  H. 

OIL  that  will  raise  a  wonderful  crop  of  corn 
should  raise  almost  any  kind  of  hay.  If  I  were 
seeding  for  a  permanent  meadow  I  should  use  about 
12  lbs.  of  Timothy,  4  to  6  lbs.  of  Red  Clover  and  3 
lbs.  of  Alsike,  per  acre.  We  always  used  to  add 
Red-top,  but  some  years  ago  purchased  a  seeder,  and 
it  would  not  handle  the  Red-top  seed,  and  so  have 
sowed  none  since.  It  is  a  good  hay,  but  we  have  not 
missed  it  especially.  It  was  supposed  to  hold  out 
some  longer  than  the  Timothy  but  in  this  locality  the 
Timothy  stays  until  in  the  regular  rotation  of  crops 
we  are  ready  to  plow  under  again.  Canadian  peas 
sown  with  the  oats  make  an  excellent  feed  for  sheep 
cut  as  hay,  but  they  are  difficult  to  cure  and  often 
lodge  badly  and  kill  out  the  seed.  I  am  supposing 
you  are  sowing  the  grass  seed  with  the  oat  crop. 
One  thing  of  importance  in  any  sheep  hay  is  getting 
it  cut  in  season.  We  have  about  200  sheep  on  this 
farm  on  the  average,  and  I  make  an  effort  to  have 
the  hay  all  in  the  barns  befoi’e  the  last  week  in  July, 
exitting  the  clovex-s  first  of  course.  Red  clover  is  an 
extremely  valuable  feed  for  sheep  but  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  it  cured  and  in  the  barn  in  good  shape. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  Alsike.  I  regard  Alsike  as 
the  most  valuable  of  the  clover  family.  At  the  px*es- 
ent  time  no  one  has  made  an  unqualified  sixccess 
with  Alfalfa  in  this  section.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a 
valuable  feed,  but  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it. 
Taking  the  ease  of  curing,  handling  and  getting  a 
good  stand  and  permanence  I  regard  Timothy  as 
fully  the  equal  of  the  other  grasses.  In  this  locality 
it  is  very  dependable  and  when  cut  early  is  very 
nearly  the  equal  of  the  best  cured  clover,  and  much 
better  than  clover  that  is  not  well  cured  and  got  in 
the  barn  in  good  shape.  It  must,  however,  be  cut 
befoi-e  it  gets  woody.  For  that  matter  so  must  the 
clovers.  This  Winter  we  have  110  breeding  ewes 
which  have  been  fed  on  Timothy  hay  alone,  and  they 
are  in  splendid  shape.  We  have  lost  just  one  that 
got  her  back  downhill  and  was  dead  when  we  found 
her.  There  is  not  a  weak  one  in  the  lot,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are,  barring  accidents,  there  should  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  losses. 

We  always  used  to  sow  10  lbs.  of  Red  clover  per 
acre,  but  since  the  heavy  advances  in  price  I  have 
cut  the  amount  down  to  4  to  6  and  even  to  3  lbs. 
I  am,  however,  very  particular  about  the  quality  of 
the  seed.  With  good  seed  I  seem  to  get  just  as  good 
stands  as  when  I  sowed  the  10  lbs.  Red  clover  is 
not  a  very  sure  crop  in  this  section.  Very  often  in 
the  late  Spring  we  get  several  days  of  freezing  wea¬ 
ther,  and  it  invariably  heaves  the  clover  out,  and 
unless  we  have  a  wet  growing  time  immediately 
afterward  the  roots  are  burned  and  killed.  Also 
sometimes  after  the  clover  has  just  started  to  grow 
in  the  Spring  we  get  a  sharp  freeze  and  that  often 
kills  it  out.  Your  sheep  manxxre  with  lime  should  be 
excellent  fertilizer  I  think.  For  some  reason  in  this 
section  we  invariably  get  the  best  l’esults  from  top¬ 
dressing  our  meadows  when  it  is  done  in  the  Fall. 

Washington  Go.,  N.  Y,  john  c.  cottrell. 
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A  L  etter  to  Rura  1  Sch  ool  Patrons 

Tke  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  Calls  Attention 

To  the  Big,  Questions  of  the  Hour 


HE  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  is  a  federation  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Most  assuredly  it  will  appear 
reasonable  to  every  farmer  that 
school  districts  standing  alone  can 
exert  very  little  influence.  A  dis¬ 
trict,  here  and  there,  shouting  alone  when  it  gets  in¬ 
to  trouble,  is  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Organization  is  absolutely  essential  in  these  days 
of  organization  and  big  business  if  we  are  to  have 
any  voice,  whatever,  in  determining  what  laws  we 
shall  be  governed  under.  The  following  statement 
sets  forth  some  reasons  why  every  country  district 
should  organize,  without  further  delay,  as  a  unit  of 
this  society: 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  present  Legislature  was 
to  pass  the  Dick-Rice  State  aid  bill  which  will  give 
approximately  $16,500,000  additional  aid  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  employ  five  or  more  teachers  only.  This 
additional  aid  will  be  used  as  an  equalization  quota 
to  reduce  taxes  in  all  the  larger  school  districts.  A 
supplemental  provision  of  the  bill  allows  $50  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  per  teacher,  next  year,  to  districts 
which  employ  two  to  four  teachers,  inclusive,  while 
one-teacher  districts  are  to  receive  an  average  fa¬ 
ct  eased  State  aid  of  about  three  dollars  per  district. 
The  average  apportion¬ 


Patrons)  proceeded  to  develop  a  new  plan  for  forc¬ 
ing  consolidation  on  country  districts.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
law  already  allowed  any  village  to  vote  forced  con¬ 
solidation  on  the  outlying  country  districts.  All 
that  Senator  Cole  had  to  do  was  to  add  the  cash  in¬ 
ducements  to  his  bill  so  that  the  villages  would  take 
hold.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  Senator  Cole  passed  this  bill  out  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  before  printed  copies  were  available  to  the 
public  and  without  allowing  opportunity  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing.  Under  the  amended  law  (Article  6-B) 
the  State  will  pay  one-fourth  the  cost  of  new  build¬ 
ings  in  the  village,  one-half  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  additional  teacher  quotas  and  possibly  an 
equalization  quota,  provided  the  village  first  votes  to 
establish  a  consolidation.  The  vote  of  the  country 
districts  affected,  usually,  is  negligible.  The  former 
Senator  is  now  chief  counsellor  to  the  Department 
at  $9,000  a  year.  Unless  country  districts  organize 
they  are  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  into  large  con¬ 
solidations,  everywhere  throughout  the  State.  The 
plan  is  to  centralize  (which  means  consolidate) 
country  districts  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  use  of 
the  village  vote.  My  correspondence  indicates  that 
more  than  60  large  consolidations  are  being  planned 


ment  of  State  aid  next 
year  will  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  for 
each  teacher  in  the 
State.  Many  districts 
will  receive  as  much  as 
$1,200  for  each  grade 
teacher  and  $1,600  fox- 
each  high  school  teacher 
(State  aid)  while  one- 
teacher  districts  having 
assessed  valuations  up¬ 
wards  of  $80,000  are  to 
be  held  down  to  aboxxt 
$375  net  State  aid.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000,000 
a  year  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  under  the  equali¬ 
zation  quota  by  1931. 

Much  of  this  money  will 
be  used  toward  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  in 
districts  which  employ 
five  teachers  or  more. 

Under  the  present  law 

not  one  cent  out  of  these  millions  will  be  allowed  un¬ 
consolidated  country  districts. 

The  educational  politicians,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  leaders  in  control  of  both  parties  have  declared 
millions  as  a  tribute  to  forced  consolidation  but  not 
many  dollars  in  defense  of  unconsolidated  country 
schools.  Consolidate  if  you  want  this  money,  is  the 
ultimatum  from  our  servants,  both  in  the  Education 
Department  and  in  the  Legislature.  Let  it  be  clear¬ 
ly  understood  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  increased 
State  aid  for  city  and  village  schools,  but  let  it  be 
equally  clear  that  organized  country  districts  will  do 
something  more  than  grumble  while  they  are  being 
fed  on  the  crumbs. 

The  pi-esent  xxnhappy  relation  between  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  the  country  school  patrons 
throughout  the  State  is  due  entirely  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  compulsory  consolidation  attitude  toward 
country  school  districts.  The  present  Commissioner 
of  Education  labored  strenuously  to  induce  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  1924  to  force  the  consolidation  of  all 
country  districts  at  once.  The  Downing-Hutcliinson- 
Porter  compulsory  consolidation  bill,  which  he  ar« 
dently  supported  went  so  far  as  to  grant  the  consoli¬ 
dated  board  of  education  power  to  float  large  bond 
issues  for  bxiildings  without  the  approval  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  was 
born  out  of  the  protest  which  arose  against  that  plan 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  se¬ 
cured  its  defeat.  That  scheme  for  wholesale  consoli¬ 
dation  having  failed,  the  Department  and  Senator 
Ernest  E.  Cole,  backed  by  the  Department’s  army 
of  organized  educators,  the  officials  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  and  the  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  (acting  against  the  wishes  of  the 
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(under  cover)  at  the  present  time.  Why  does  the 
Conference  Boai-d  of  Farm  Organizations  vote 
“hands  off’’  on  the  school  question? 

Under  consolidation  taxes  ax-e  certain  to  be  sub- 
stantially  higher.  It  is  true  that  a  generous  increase 
iix  State  aid  is  provided  but  remember  that  higher 
taxes,  both  local  and  State,  for  the  farmer  will  be 
inevitable.  The  State  now  spends  $55,000,000'  for 
education.  The  Friedsam  bill  (Dick-Rice  bill)  oxxt 
of  which  one-teaclier  coxxntry  districts  are  to  receive 
about  $3  increased  State  aid  on  the  average  will  sooix 
bring  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State  xxp  to  $88,- 
000,000  a  year.  And  the  increase  will  continue.  State 
Comptroller  Morris  S.  Tremain  (Knickerbocker 
Press,  April  9)  has  issued  a  warning  that  the  State 
must  raise  $40,000,000  new  revenue  next  year,  and 
the  greatly  iixcreased  State  aid  for  schools  is  the 
principal  reason  assigned.  Practically  all  the  State’s 
surplus,  which  had  reached  about  $35,000,000  a  few 
years  ago,  will  be  wiped  oxit  at  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year  because  of  the  larger  State  aid  appor¬ 
tionments.  A  gasoline  tax,  at  least  2c  a  gallon 
(some  leaders  propose  4c),  and  other  new  taxes  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  next  year.  But  for  political 
fear,  the  Friedsam  school  bill  would  now  be  financed 
by  a  gasoline  tax  passed  this'  year,  instead  of  dissi¬ 
pating  the  State’s  sxxrplxxs.  Had  the  gasoline  tax 
passed  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  income  tax.  Another  year,  while  farnxers  resid- 
iixg  in  one-teacher  districts  are  taking  their  milk  to 
market  and  while  they  ax-e  listening  to  the  lxuxu  of 
their  tractors,  they  can  think,  “We  are  now  paying 
additional  school  tax  at  the  rate  of  2c  a  gallon.  We 
ai-e  helping  to  pay  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
elaborate  buildings,  higher  salaries  and  expensive 
buses  in  consolidated  districts  and  in  other  districts 


which  employ  five  teachers  or  more.”  If  the  com¬ 
pulsory  consolidation  groups  have  their  way  my  eon- 
vicition  is  absolute  that  the  cost  of  rural  education 
will  increase  300  per  cent  within  10  years.  And  with 
this  increased  cost  will  come  the  absolute  loss  of 
country  control  over  country  schools. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  which  is 
composed  of  organized  country  districts,  stands  for 
“home  rule”  in  the  matter  of  determining  consolida¬ 
tions  as  against  the  present  methods  of  force  which 
are  ambitiously  employed  by  the  Department.  AYith 
the  help  of  farm  people  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power 
to  bi*ing  jxxstfce  to  oixr  country  schools.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
fox’ced  consolidation.  In  attempting  to  coei’ce  the 
farmers  at  Madrid  they  were  bluffed,  lied  to  and 
threatened  (write  for  full  statement).  A  constitu¬ 
tional  test  may  require  two  years.  We  shall  see 
whether  the  courts  will  permit  one  district  to  vote 
down  the  boundary  lines  of  one  or  several  others, 
like  the  cat  votes  down  the  moxxse  when  they  are 
put  together.  Whatever  decisions  the  courts  may 
hand  down  we  have  absolute  confidence  that  within 
two  years,  the  Legislature  will  repeal  the  eompul- 
sory  consolidation  laws.  This  oi*ganization  is  much 
more  than  10  times  as  strong  in  every  way  as  it  was 

a  year  ago.  While  the 
Thayer-Gedney  “home 
rule”  school  bills  were 
held  back  by  the 
stacked  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee,  nevertheless 
these  bills  -  reached  a 
new  high  point  in  pres¬ 
tige  befoi-e  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  For  the  first  time 
a  mxmber  of  oxxr  oppon¬ 
ents  have  strongly 
urged  a  compromise. 
These  bills  will  be 
pressed  next  year  with 
greatly  added  vigor. 

No  salary  has  ever 
been  voted  or  paid  any 
officer  of  the  Society. 
The  officers  have  do¬ 
nated  months  of  time 
during  the  past  three 
years.  Last  Winter  one 
of  the  officers  was  able 
to  be  home  only  nine 
days  during  one  period 
of  eight  weeks.  We  have  done  this  deliberately,  al¬ 
though  not  easily,  because  we  knew  that  it  would 
add  power  to  the  cause.  Every  officer  is  a  working 
farmer  and  a  Granger.  We  see  clearly  that  farmers 
are  going  to  be  worse  off  in  the  near  future  unless 
they  organize  to  protect  and  improve  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  convenient  to  their  homes.  Increased  tax¬ 
ation  is  coming  by  strides  where  it  used  to  creep. 
Still  we  cannot  believe  that  normal  farm  prosperity 
is  “just  around  the  corner,”  as  has  been  predicted 
annually  during  the  past  decade  by  some  farm 
leadei-s. 

If  you  believe  that  pai’ents  and  taxpayei*s  should 
have  anything  to  say  about  consolidation,  and  desire 
that  your  district  shall  not  lose  State  aid  just  be¬ 
cause  it  happens  to  employ  less  than  five  teachers, 
do  not  fail  to  have  your  district  vote,  at  the  annual 
school  meeting,  to  become  a  unit  of  this  society.  Our 
progress,  of  course,  will  depend  on  what  contribu¬ 
tions  we  receive.  There  are  no  stated  dues.  Con¬ 
tributions  are  voluntary.  In  addition  to  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  compulsory  consolidation 
law,  postage,  printing  and  attendant  expenses,  we 
have  numerous  calls  which  would  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  speaker  in  the  field  almost  continually. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  d.  boyd  devendorf,  President 
N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 


A  Six-horse  Plow  Team 

OUR  folks  hei*e  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope  seem 
to  think  that  “out  West”  thex*e  are  no  horse 
plowing  teams  left,  but  that  all  work  is  done  by  gas¬ 
oline.  They  will  be  interested  in  the  picture  on  this 
page,  where  one  of  our  readers  is  plowing  with  a  six- 
horse  team.  There  are  many  such  outfits.  Horses 
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Let  Us  Solve  1 

Your  Bathroom 

and  Heating  J 

Problem  I 

Beautiful  3-piece  set  of  M 
all  enameled  Bathtub,  m 
Pedestal,  Basin  and  m 
Toilet,  as  shown,  $130.  || 

Guaranteed  perfect  or  g 
your  money  refunded.  || 


Modern  Bathrooms 

Backed  by  Our  $  RT50 

up 


All  Freight  Charges  Prepaid 
Our  Catalog  80  on  Request 


mill 


J.  M.SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

niimiiiiiiii .  . . 


Established 
iS97 


254  West  34th  St. 


New  York  City  ^ 

iiiiih 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Wholesale  ' 
Prices  direct  to  growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias. 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES— 3  year  old  bearing 
size,  35c  each.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salitbury,  Md. 


mm 

CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today  —  not  next 
week,  but  NOW  ! 

Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
FACTORY  PRICES 


^Berlin  fruit  box  co. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


PlantChampionEverbearing 
STRAWBERRIES 

They  will  bear  all  Summer  and  Fall 
until  cold  weather  stop#  them. 

100  Plants,  postpaid  -  -  -  $1.25 
200  “  "  -  -  •  2.40 

300  “  44  ...  3.50 

500  44  44  ...  5.75 

Ask  for  special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Good  stock.  True  to  name. Quick  service. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-live  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


_ O  W  A.  R  D  1  7 

J  ust  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

StrawTDerryF’lants 

carefully  packed.  81-100,  83. 75-500,  #7.35-1000, 
prepaid.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  R.  1. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap — 160  Warfields.  /  PAID 

Hampton  &  Son,  K.7,  Bangor,  Mich.  ““ 


Strawberry 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA  SEED 

Direct  from  the  gardens  of  one  of  California’s  foremost 
hybridizers — offered  in  limited  quantities,  as  follows: 

100  Choice  Dahlia  Seeds  -  •  $1.00 
100  Selected  Dahlia  Seeds  •  2.50 

These  seeds  will  produce  blooms  this  year. 

CAItL  SAL1IAC1I 

Grower  and  Originator  of  Dahlias .  Gladiolus  and  Irises 

318  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


SEND  SI  n  1  U1  TAG  which  became  detached 
FOR  20  L/ AriLl from  labels.  Collection 
contains  many  mammoth  show  and  exhibition  varieties 
that  measure  7  inches  in  diameter.  All  colors  and  many 
magnificent  variegated  varieties.  MRS.  ETHEL 
BAILEY,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dahlia  Specialist. 

»  Iff  ftp  Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  0-1 

ISAHI  I  At  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for . w  I 

1/ftlluUil;  Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for . $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Bill  U fl|[C  Hardy  Carnations,  Diantlius,  Sweet  Wil- 
PUMSIuOj  liams.  Salvia,  Snapdragons.  Strikingly 
■  r,,*w  beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  plants, 
postpaid,  doz.  50c.  100-S2.75.  50  Asters  50c;  100-75c;  1000- 

i$5-50.  Glix  Sunnybrook  Gardens,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

OTTI  ¥1  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
Li  ,  V  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2  per 

I  CA  T1  ■  C  1000  del.  Special  prices  on  large  or- 
A  *  ders.  Clifford  A.  Ctitchins,  Jr  ,  Franklin,  Vo. 

SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  i  varieties,  solid,  sound 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1926 -grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman  YORK,  PA. 


SEED CORN 


1925  CROP 

_ _  THATWILLGROW 

Yellow  Dent  variety,  high  vitality,  good  yielder.  Shelled, 
graded  and  delivered  to  Ex.  Co.  for  fS.oO  per  bushel. 

Direct  from  the  Farm— not  a  dealer 
Chas.  L.  Wilkinson  -  Rushland,  Pa. 


OCCIIIIflDII  Early  Ciarage  and 
OCkll  If  Ull  11  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Excellent  yielders  and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed 
$8  bushel,  5  bushels,  $2.76  bu.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE.  OHIO 


V ellow  dent  Seed  Corn-1925  Crop  BUSHEL 

Strong  and  vigorous.  Germination  test  92  to  9776. 

R.  C.  MacKley  -:-  Brogueville,  Pa. 

men  buy  your  hats  direct  fromthemanufacturers 

1*1  Lll  SEND  FOB  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N2  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
1825  S££J)  CORN  YELLOW  DENT.  2000  bu.,  high 


CROP 

sale  less.  My  raising. 


germination. 

E.  T.  ECKERT 


$2.50  bu.  Whole 
East  Berlin,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  t/uick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Mechanics’  Friend 

Always  Ready  for  Use. 

A  Monkey  Wrench,  Pipe  Wrench, 
Combination  Pliers  and  Screw  Driver 
all  in  one.  It  has  a  capacity  of  IV2". 


Drop  forged  from  a  good  grade  of 
steel  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Nickel 
Plated.  Tear  out  this  Ad  before 
July  1st  and  send  it  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  your  name  and  address. 

C.  O.  D.  $1.25 
THE  KILB0RN  &  BISHOP  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


SPRAY  FOR  S 

Better  work  at  less  cost  makes  “Friend”  Trac¬ 
tion  Sprayers  Better  Profit  Producers. 

They  work  atT300  lbs.  pressure,  spraying  4  rows 
with  a3  nozzle  to  the  row  boom.  Built  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

Easy  draft.  Anyone  can  adjust  packing,  re¬ 
move  valves,  etc. 

The  only  Potato  Sprayer  made  that  Produces 
Poioer  Sprayer  Pressure.  Writs  for  Literature. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO..  120  East  Avenue.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


GASOUNE  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO 


Lightning  Proof 

ARMED  INC0T  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


Ladders 

Sprayers 

Fruit  Growers 

Catalogue 


BASKET  FACTORY 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Extremely 
finely  ground  aud  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIOE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 


Agents  wanted. 


GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
TRACTOR  and  MOTOR  OIL 

We  pay  the  freight  direct  from  the  refinery  to  your  station. 

Heavy  in  30  Gallon  Steeldrums,  63c.  50 Gal.  Steeldrums,  59V<>c 
Extra  Heavy  30  Gal.  Steeldrums,  65c.  50  Gal.  Steeldrums,  61c 

Faucets  included. 

RED  SEAL  MOTOR  OILS,  81  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


New  Household  Device 


are  cheap  in  North  Dakota,  and  w’hile 
tractors  are  vised  our  four-footed  friend  is 
not  entirely  neglected  by  any  means.  This 
man  talks  about  his  work : 

Years  ago  when  I  struggled  with  one 
mule  and  an  old  rusty  plow,  in  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  soil,  I  thought  the  western  farmers 
who  are  driving  six  to  eight  horses  must 
be  regular  Samsons.  Now  I  live  here  in 
North  Dakota  and  find  there  is  not  much 
to  it.  It  is  easier  to  start  a  new  land, 
standing  on  a  six-horse  plow,  than  it  was 
in  those  days  to  keep  the  old  mule 
straight.  Some  eastern  readers  probably 
will  enjoy  this  picture.  Of  course  the 


horses  do  not  look  fancy.  At  the  time 
this  picture  was  taken  they  had  pulled 
the  plow  and  myself  over  280  acres  of 
medium  lieayy  soil  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  acres  a  day,  and  such  work  takes 
down  horseflesh.  Furthermore  that  skin¬ 
ny  pole  horse  cannot  be  used  in  any 
other  place.  Those  three  leaders  are 
snappy.  A  word  to  them  has  more  ef¬ 
fect  than  the  whip  on  the  lazy  pole 
“Jim.”  It  takes  a  few  days’  observation 
to  find  out  in  which  place  each  individual 
horse  can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  The 
left  lead  horse  put  behind  would  kill  him¬ 
self  in  a  few  days.  Jim  put  in  the  lead 
would  not  pull  10  lbs.  of  weight  all  day. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Here  Comes  the  Measles 

The  epidemi  *  has  touched  us  with  the 
tips  of  her  red  fingers.  Not  me,  nor  Dad¬ 
dy,  or  any  of  the  older  set,  for  we  have 
all  been  touched  before,  but  the  little 
ones.  First,  little  Jane,  on  her  eighth 
birthday.  We  had  a  firelight  supper 
with  the  dining-room  table  pulled  in  by 
the  hearth,  and  candles  to  help  out  the 
pine  blaze.  There  was  the  beloved  school 
teacher  for  a  fleeting  visit,  which  is  apt 
to  send  the  youngsters  into  a  frenzy  of 
joy.  But,  after  supper,  teacher  and  I 
took  the  redheid,  discovered  drooping  in 
a  rocking  chair,  to  bed  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil — the  bed  destined  to  be  named 
the  “measles  bed,”  because  all  the  measles 
were  parsed  there.  It  was  the  first  of 
April — April  Fool’s  day,  and  a  suitable 
ending  to  it.  Fourteen  days  later  found 
Elise,  13,  and  Mark,  four,  changing  places 
with  the  eight-year-old.  I  have  the  first 
patient  safely  on  her  feet. 

Whenever  anything  comes  within  our 
range  that  is  not  fully  understood,  I  turn 
to  the  encyclopedia.  The  epidemic,  com¬ 
ing  in  cool  March  weather,  is  causing 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  fatalities. 
Newspapers  print  warnings  by  physicians 
who  state  that  nearly  all  of  the  deaths 
are  caused  by  neglect  of  convalescents  to 
realize  that  the  lungs  and  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bowels  are  for  some  time  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  inflammatory  attacks.  Thus 
the  disease,  though  mild,  is  liable  to  se¬ 
rious  sequels,  and  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  takes  a  firm  hand  to  keep  a 
child  indoors  when  he  feels  practically 
well,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  little 
Mark,  the  measles  never  even  dimmed 
the  mischief  in  his  eyes,  or  quelled  the 
humor  of  his  speech. 

“It  is  the  strong,  healthy,  children  who 
die  of  it,”  comes  the  wail.  I  would  like 
to  correct  this  statement  by  adding  that 
strong  children  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
out  of  bed  too  soon,  are  prone  to  be 
started  off  to  school  too  soon,  to  take 
chances  with  the  cold  and  the  resulting 
inflammation  too  soon.  Therefore  the 
strong  child  must  be  watched  and  cau¬ 
tioned  with  more  care  than  the  child  who 
has  already  learned  the  rules.  His  con¬ 
dition  is  fully  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
his  weaker  sisters  and  brothers  and  will 
remain  so  for  several  weeks  afterward. 

Says  the  encyclopedia :  “In  the  usual 
mild  forms  of  the  disease  nothing  is  more 
requisite  th.  n  to  keep  the  patient  on  low 
diet,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  prevent  exposure  to  cold,  which  is 
best  accomplished  by  keeping  him  in  bed 
with  the  ordinary  warmth  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  in  health.  If  the  chest  symp¬ 
toms  become  urgent,  they  must  be  treated 
according  to  their  nature.  Bronchitis, 
sometimes  extending  into  pneumonia,  is 
most  to  be  feared.  If  the  eruption  disap¬ 
pears  prematurely  it  may  sometimes  be 
brought  back  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath.  In  such  eases,  stimulants  are 
required  but  must,  of  course,  be  given 
only  by  advice  of  the  physician.  The  pa¬ 
tient  must  be  carefully  protected  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  for  a  week  or  two  after  the 
disease  has  disappeared.” 

And  then  the  symptoms  themselves : 
“The  time  between  exposure  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  and  the  first  appearance  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  which  proceed  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  usually  about  two  weeks.  Then 
come  lassitude  and  shivering,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heat  of  skin,  increased  rapidity 
of  pulse,  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst.  The 
throat  and  organs  of  respiration  are  af¬ 
fected,  and  the  symptoms  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head,  accompanied  with  dry  cough,  slight 
sore  throat  and  sometimes  tightening  of 
the  chest.  Four  days,  sometimes  more 
but  seldom  less,  elapse  before  the  rash, 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  appears.  It 
is  a  rash  consisting  at  first  of  minute  red 
papulas,  which,  as  they  multipy,  become 
crescentic  patches.  It  is  two  or  three 
days  coming  out,  beginning  on  the  face 
and  neck,  and  gradually  traveling  down¬ 
ward.  The  rash  fades  in  the  order  that 
it  occurs,  and  as  it  begins  to  decline 
three  days  after  its  appearance,  its  whole 
duration  is  about  a  week.  The  red  color 
gives  way  to  a  yellowish  tint  and  the  cuti¬ 
cle  crumbles  away  in  a  fine  bran-like 
powder.  The  process  is  often  attended 
with  considerable  itching.” 

Yes,  the  disease  must  be  carefully 
watched.  All  organs  must  be  kept  in 
full  exercise  of  their  special  function  to 
help  carry  off  the  poison.  A  can  of  fresh 
water  kept  on  the  bed  stand  with  a  glass 
tube  for  drinking,  will  take  care  of  the 
flushing  of  the  kidneys.  For  the  gas 
which  may  gather  and  press  upon  the 


heart  until  the  breath  comes  short  and 
the  skin  prickles  unbearably,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  will  give  quick  relief.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  must  be  kept  up,,  made 
to  assume  a  share  of  the  burden  of  re¬ 
moving  poison.  Measles  is  of  the  blood, 
though  sometimes  classified  with  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  and  it  is  thus  important  that  none 
of  the  disease  is  allowed  to  remain 
dammed  up  in  the  blood  stream.  Castor 
oil  and  water  are  the  medicines,  and  they 
are  in  reach  of  practically  every  mother. 
I  have  used  the  flavored  oil,  which  is  very 
palatable  and  comes  from  an  attractive 
blue  bottle,  and  darkened  the  room  to 
keep  the  eyes  at  rest.  Later,  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  hung  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  enlarged  copies  of  verses  for  the 
diversion  of  the  patient.  All  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  keeping  them  in  bed  at  least 
a  iveek. 

Daddy  has  been  plowing  since  March. 
Even  the  measles  cannot  be  allowed  to 
hold  back  Spring’s  work.  It  is  hard  to  be 
kept  in.  “Come  out!”  says  the  sun.  It 
is  warm  and  pleasant  by  the  garden  seat. 
The  North  Carolina  violet  has  blossomed 
— certain  proof  that  Spring  is  here.  See 
liOAv  the  water  in  the  lily  pool  ripples 
and  flashes  in  the  breeze,  and  how  the 
new  Iris  stands  by  like  a  military  escort 
with  its  sharp  new  bayonets.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  paleness  of  the  lawn,  the  wait¬ 
ing  appearance  of  the  unsealed  greening 
buds,  one  might  be  well  fooled  by  the 
sun’s  challenge  and  meet  the  north  wind 
whistling  around  the  corner.  It  is  the 
north  wind  that  is  holding  back  the  buds, 
and  driving  away  Spring  rains  so  that  the 
whole  countryside  can  sow  oats  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April.  There  are  many  farms 
on  which  the  year’s  plowing  has  been 
completed,  and  an  auto  coming  up  the 
road  leaves  a  trail  of  dust  like  the  smoke 
of  a  bonfire.  It  is  a  dry  Spring  with  us. 

The  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  put 
our  defenseless  potatoes  in  the  ground  is 
upon  us  again.  It  comes  every  year 
when  the  ground  can  be  fitted  early. 
First,  one  has  a  field  where  the  soil  lies 
deep  and  loose,  an  ideal  seed  bed.  The 
seed  potatoes  in  the  cellar  are  starting 
the  first  sprout,  that  critical  period  when 
the  sprout  can  be  handled  without  break¬ 
ing.  The  calendar  says  that  something 
is  wrong  about  the  date  of  planting,  and 
yet  the  crop  must  be  early.  Shall  we 
brave  the  May  frost?  The  sun  says  yes, 
but  the  north  wind  says  “No.” 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


“Maud  went  to  an  astrologer  to  find 
out  when  was  the  best  time  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.”  “What  did  he  tell  her?”  “He 
took  one  look  at  her  and  told  her  to 
grab  the  first  chance.” — Toronto  Star. 
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Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  your 
share  of  our.  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Nnme"  stock.  We  have  no 

agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
116  Cherry  St..  Dansvllle.  N.Y- 

Established  1880 


BERRY 

FLOWER 

VEGETABLE 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

of  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Blaekberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberfy,  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Currant 
plants;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, 
Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Sweet  William,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Blue  Bells,  Gentian.  Gaillardia,  Colum¬ 
bine.  Pyrethrum  and  106  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster.  Zinnia,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Petunia  and  many  other  kinds  of 
Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horse¬ 
radish  roots;  Cabbage,  Cauliflower.  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Celery  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Strong,  healthy  plants  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flo  rex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolulge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  fx-om  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
Iutei-national  Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923,  1921,  1925,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per- 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 
Exeelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz.,  $27.00 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  25c  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-of-lhe-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  $050 

lv  and  Hardy  Perennials  *“ 

25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

Qonfl  t°r  Our  10  Dahlia  Collection 

iJCHU  pay  $1.00  II  O.  K.  in  5  Days. 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  A  SON 

Delivery  480-4© Chancellor  Ave„  Newark,  N.  J. 


Crow  Your  Own— 

It's  fresher,  better.  Plan  tour  Giant  Roots 
this  Spring;  cut  luscious  stalks  next  year. 

SO  Giant  Roots,  $5-00 
25  Giant  Roots,  3.00 

Postpaid,  with  cultural  directions.  50 
Roots  enough  for  large  family.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Special  prices  on  larger  quantities,  i 
Sand  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet.  { 

Rlvorview  Farms 

BOX  278- A  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  R00T8 
$18  pet-  1900,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $8 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Roots,  $3  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Conoord,  Mass. 

Why  not  plant  the  largest,  ten- 
derest,  most  profitable — “The 
Washington.”  100  roots  $1.25, 
$8,  postpaid.  GLIC  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Coruellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEEO  FARM,  Hall,  N.  T 

f ki  iu  ni/if  ■_  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
bLnllluLI  •  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $3  post¬ 
paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  D.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI —'No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 
SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes  Must  Breathe 

A  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  explains  a  matter  which  has  puz¬ 
zled  many  a  farmer.  Some  of  us  have 
tried  to  keep  the  seed  in  a  dark,  warm 
place — and  failed.  All  who  have  tried 
it  know  the  value  of  spreading  such  seed 
out  in  the  sun  before  cutting : 

Seed  potatoes  in  a  warm  storage  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  smothering  or  as¬ 
phyxiation  as  the  temperature  rises  dur¬ 
ing  late  April  and  May,  if  they  are  not 
properly  ventilated. 

When  potatoes  sprout  they  require  air. 
If  the  ventilation  is  inadequate  they 
smother  or  asphyxiate,  causing  discolor¬ 
ation  similar  to  that  caused  by  frost, 
sometimes  called  blackheart. 

Severe  asphyxiation  kills  the  tubers. 
Those  at  the  bottom  of  deep  piles  or  bins 
may  rot  if  held  for  late  planting.  The 
rotting  is  usually  due  to  suffocation  from 
lack  of  air. 

If  the  storage  temperature  rises  above 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  advisable  to 
spread  seed  potatoes  in  layers  not  more 
than  two  feet  deep.  Burlap  sacks  ad¬ 
mit  sufficient  air  if  there  is  circulation 
above  each  sack. 

There  may  not  be  room  in  the  storage 
cellar  to  spread  the  potatoes,  making  it 
necessary  to  move  part  of  them  to  other 
quarters  Light  retards  sprout  growth 
and  causes  a  greening  of  the  skin. 
Greened  tubers  are  equal  in  value  and 
sometimes  superior  to  cellar-stored  seed. 


Profit  of  Wealthy  Apples 

I  note  you  are  surely  down  on  Wealthy 
apple.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
you  are  so  sore  on  this  variety.  It  is  the 
very  best  money-maker  I  have,  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall  apple.  It  must  be  you 
do  not  know  how  to  grow  Wealthy  or 
your  situation  is  not  suitable.  But  if 
you  grow  good  McIntosh  you  surely  can 
grow  Wealthy.  Not  an  annual  bearer, 
but  if  anyone  plants  out  say  300  or  400 
trees,  fully  one-tliird  will  bear  the  off 
year.  I  picked  from  175  trees  in  1925, 
2,000  baskets  that  average  me  90c  per 
%-bushel  basket  wholesale  in  Trenton 
market.  But  I  have  this  to  say,  that 
hundreds  of  baskets  in  same  market  sold 
for  25c  per  ^-bushel  basket.  So  after 
all  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  as  well 
as  the  shot  and  shell.  The  season  of 
1926  was  my  off  season,  and  only  one- 
third  of  trees  bore  fruit.  I  sold  for  $1 
per  basket  in  Trenton.  I  grow  Wealthy 
on  light  sandy  soil  or  blow  sand.  Spray 
well  six  times,  thin  fruit  to  6-in.  apart 
on  the  tree.  I  prune  heavily  during  the 
Winter,  and  pick  my  trees  over  seven 
times.  Picking  only  red  or  nearly  so 
each  picking,  not  over  3  per  cent  No.  2 
apples.  When  they  first  begin  to  ripen 
let  them  drop  for  a  week.  Quality  is 
extra  good  and  my  customers  really  fight 
to  see  who  gets  the  most.  The  season  of 
1926  proved  a  failure  financially  with 
most  apple  men.  I  am  very  glad  I  am 
not  among  this  class.  I  had  the  largest 
crop  I  ever  grew  and  the  best ;  I  sold 
very  few  apples  for  less  than  $1.25  per 
bushel.  My  crop  cleared  me  above  all 
expenses  72c  per  bushel  and  all  sold. 

New  Jersey.  Lemuel  black. 

To  Study  New  York  Apple 
Situation 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  co-operating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  College  of 
Agriculture,  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
apple  situation  in  New  York  State.  The 
principal  points  under  investigation  are : 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  markets  for  ap¬ 
ples. 

2.  Demand  and  prices  for  different  va¬ 
rieties, 

3.  Competition  between  varieties  and 
regions. 

4.  Probable  shifts  in  the  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  different  markets. 

5.  Careful  inventory  of  the  present 
status,  recent  trends  and  probable  future 
developments  in  each  of  the  important 
commercial  producing  areas. 

Blank  schedules  will  be  sent  to  orcliard- 
ists  having  over  100  apple  trees,  in  each 
of  32  counties  in  New  York  State,  and 
to  all  farmers  having  even  a  few  apple 
trees,  in  several  selected  townships.  These 
will  ask  simply  for  a  listing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  of  the  different  varieties,  the 
year  in  which  planted,  the  number  of 
trees  recently  removed  and  to  be  removed 
this  year,  the  quantity  of  apples  produced 
in  the  orchard  in  1926,  and  the  quantity 
disposed  of  in  various  ways,  such  as  car¬ 
load  shipments,  local  sales,  sold  to  cider 
mills  and  evaporators,  shrinkage  and 
waste,  etc.  This  part  of  the  survey  will 
be  handled  by  the  Farm  Bureau  man¬ 
agers  in  those  counties  where  the  facili¬ 
ties  will  permit  and,  by  the  State-Federal 
agricultural  statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Al¬ 
bany,  in  other  counties. 
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SEMESAN 

Makes  Seeds  Healthy 

The  sooner  you  get  your  seed  in  the 
ground  (without  danger  of  its 
rotting,  of  course),  the  sooner  you 
get  your  money  out  of  the  crop,  and 
the  higher  pre-season  price  it  will 
bring.  Semesan  Jr.  protects  the 
seeds  from  rotting  in  cold,  damp 
weather,  gives  them  a  better  start, 
and  keeps  the  crop  free  of  disease. 

“I  took  a  chance,”  writes  James  M. 

Irvine,  Manager,  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  “and  planted  Semesan-treated 
Golden  Bantam  com  in  April  on  a  day 
when  the  weather  was  favorable  but 
immediately  it  turned  cold.  The  com, 
instead  of  rotting  in  the  ground  as  it 
did  last  year,  finally  germinated  when 
weather  conditions  were  more  favorable. 

This  is  the  best  sweet  com  I  have  seen 
near  Swarthmore.” 

Semesan  gives  bigger  yields,  better  pro¬ 
duce,  quicker  germination. 

Get  this  coupon  off  in  the  mail 
now.  It  will  bring  you  money¬ 
making,  money-saving  news. 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT 
DE  NEMOURS  &  CO..  Inc. 

Dyestuffs  Department 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  your  “Com”  and  “Vegetables’' 

booklets:  R.  N.  Y.  Apr. 

Name . . . . 

St. or  R.  F.  D . . 

City . . . State . . 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 

For  Corn,  Wheat,  Barley, 

Rye,  Oats,  Etc. 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PRO¬ 
TECTION  from  crows  and  other  birds,  mice, 
gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is 
easily  applied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in  a 
planter.  CORBIN  protects  seed  from  rotting  in 
wet  ground.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  after  fair  trial  you  think  COR¬ 
BIN  has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  return  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  seed. 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE' 


RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
varieties  will  find  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moiine  Elm, 
Meyer’s  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
ringa,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catalog.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney.  Vermont 

“Orown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy. 


FRASER  S  TREE  BOOK 

lists  the  finest  New  Fruits,  Shrubs  and  ornamentals. 
Full  of  facts  to  aid  you  in  selecting  and  planting. 
Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Medina  and 
other  new  apples  and  pears.  Beautiful  French 
Lilaos  from  $1.50  each  up.  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries.'.Flowering  Apples.  1,0003  ft. — 1  ft.  McIntosh, 
special  price.  Cortland  grafting  wood. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  R.  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


My  frost  proof  cabbage 
i  plants  w  ill  head  three 
weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Varieties: 
Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Golden  Acre. 

Prices,  by  express  in  quantities,  $1.00  per  1,000.  By  mail, 
postpaid:  500  for  $1.85, 1,000  for  $2.25. 

Tomato  Plants,  leading  varieties,  by  mail,  postpaid:  600 
for  $1.50,  1,000  for  $8.50.  By  express,  10,000  and  over 
$1.50  per  1,000.  Ail  plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to 
assure  safe  arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  P.  I».  Fill, WOOD,  Tlfton,  fis. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  • 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties;  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  600, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50,  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1.25, 1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you. 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 
TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


“.ms  Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  JS&i 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 


POTATOES.  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
Yams.  Asparagus,  Rhu  barb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Write  for  free  price  list  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F,  Dondero,  Malaga  ltd.,  Yinelaud,  N.  J. 


Northern  Spy  Potato 

PI  A  1WTK  Postpaid.  Ail  varieties.  Aster.  Beet,  Cabbage, 
II  AitmbJ  I J  Cauliflower,  Early  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet 
Potato,  Tomato.  3  doz.  40c;  8  doz.  $1.00;  500,  $4.50 
Catalog  free.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  other  day  a  company  of  medical 
scientists  met  and  reviewed  some  of  the 
new  discoveries  in  science.  Among  other 
matters  discussed  was  a  proposed  new 
cure  or  treatment  for  diabetes.  It  was 
said  that  this  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  huckleberry.  Xo  one  seems 
to  know  just  what  it  is.  It  may  be  a 
new  vitamin — but  at  any  rate  there 
seemed  to  be  good  evidence  that  it  can 
really  help  in  the  trouble  which  affects 
many  of  us.  .  This  seems  to  bring  the 
bumble  huckleberry  up  to  the  seats  of  the 
mighty — a  place  which  it  has  long  de¬ 
served  !  Fifty  years  ago  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  hills  were  well  covered  with  these 
berries.  We  boys  made  some  little  money 
picking  huckleberries  and  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus  and  sending  them  to  Boston.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  much  narrower  distri¬ 
bution  of  fruit.  California  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast?  Why,  at  that  time  the  U. 
P.  railroad  had  not  been  extended  beyond 
Omaha.  Xo  one  but  an  insane  man 
would  have  dreamed  of  shipping  oranges 
or  apples  across  the  country  by  ox-team. 
In  the  Xew  York  market  the  other  day 
I  saw  peaches  from  Chile,  grapes  from 
Argentina,  melons  from  South  Africa, 
and,  as  if  to  make  a  complete  job,  rein¬ 
deer  meat  from  Alaska,  with  full  contri¬ 
butions  from  Texas,  Mexico,  Florida  and 
California.  Such  oranges  and  bananas 
as  we  had  in  that  day  were  mostly 
brought  up  the  coast  in  sailing  vessels. 
There  always  was  a  better  distribution 
of  lemons,  for  they  were  used  in  making 
punch.  Ill  one  of  Stevenson’s  books  you 
remember  that  picture  of  the  Scottish  lord 
riding  up  the  glen  with  a  bag  of  lemons 
hanging  to  his  saddle.  Since  that  time 
the  earth  has  come  to  dump  its  horticul¬ 
tural  treasures  into  our  American  mar¬ 
kets.  I  can  easily  remember  when  most 
of  the  English  people  argued  that  they 
could  not  produce  tomatoes  and  that  they 
were  hardly  worth  eating.  Xow  we  are 
actually  importing  tomatoes  from  the 
English  Channel  Islands. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  think  ‘the  development  of  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  and  its  transportation 
problems  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  population  throughout  the 
world.  Centurie's  ago  there  were  periodic 
raids/ from  the  north  of  Europe  down  into 
Italy  and  Spain.  Much  of  this  was  due 
to  the  desire  for  conquest,  but  even  more 
of  it  arose  from  the  curious  desire  for  the 
fruits  and  flowers  reputed  to  be  found  in 
the  warm  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  People  in  the  fog  and  cold  of 
the,  Xorth  listened  to  veterans  who  came 
back  from  these  sunny  islands,  and  came 
to  think  the  pathway  to  Heaven  and  its 
approaches  led  to  the  south.  I  know  that 
in  my  own  boyhood  whalemen  and  sailors 
would  come  back  from  their  southern 
voyages  and  tell  of  warm,  sunny  lands 
where  no  overcoat  was  needed  and  where 
“the  apple  barrel  was  always  full  .  That 
was  our  conception  _  of  a  full  supply  of 
fruit.  I  think  the  great  exodus  from  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  was  not  entirely  due 
to  the  adventurous  pioneer  spirit,  but 
also  to  this  inborn  craving  for  a  constant 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  increase  in  distri¬ 
bution  of  fruits  and  similar  products,  I 
think  the  East  would  have  lost  half  its 
population.  I  think  it  the  greatest  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  home-pulling  power  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  this  country  that  the 
people  would  not  run  away  from  their 
rocky  land,  but  hung  on  until  the  fruits 
were  brought  to  them  or  grown  in  green¬ 
houses.  You  may  not  have  considered 
this  before,  but  the  development  of  horti¬ 
culture  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  Xorth  than  we  think. 
Of  late  years  the  scientific  men  have 
show’ll  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  proper  diet  or  the  proper  distribution 
of  vitamins  is  the  essential  thing  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  body.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
life  of  the  early  settler  upset  most  q£  this 
vitamin  theory.  For  several  years  there 
were  no  cattle  and  thus  no  milk  for  the 
children.  Corn  was  the  chief  bread  food 
— with  clams,  fish  and  game.  They  had 
beans  and  a  few  vegetables  but  no  pota¬ 
toes — of  course  no  butter.  For  fruits 
they  had  huckleberries,  ripe  and  dried, 
seedling  apples,  such  as  the  Indians  used, 
probably  a  few  blackberries,  and  beach 
plums.  Most  of  their  sugar  came  from 
the  maple,  though  when  they,  became 
prosperous  enough  to  trade  they  imported 
sugar  and  molasses  from  Cuba.  I  hey 
were  mostly  too  poor  to  import  liquor, 


tea  or  coffee,  so  they  made  mixtures  of 
leaves  and  roots  or  herbs — like  sassafras, 
mullein,  catnip  and  others,  and  infused 
them  as  we  now  do  tea  leaves. 

****!(: 

I  think  it  was  chiefly  this  extensive  use 
of  huckleberries  and  roots  and  herbs  that 
provided  vitamins  for  these  hardy  people. 
Later,  as  they  began  to  use  more  beer  or 
coffee,  the  milk  supply  increased  and 
eornmeal  mush  and  milk  became  the 
staple  diet.  They  are  known  in  history  as 
big  pow’erful  men  and  women — most  of 
them  w’ith  good  teeth.  Twigs  of  sassafras 
were  the  only  toothbrushes  they  knew  and 
they  fed  very  largely  on  “spoon  vittles” — 
soups,  stewrs  and  chowders — which,  as  the 
dentists  say,  will  destroy  the  teeth 
through  lack  of  chewing.  When  I  was  a 
boy  we  had  an  old  man  in  tow’n  wTho  doc¬ 
tored  people  by  giving  “roots  and  yarbs.” 
This  one  called  himself  a  “botanical  doc¬ 
tor,”  having  seen  that  w’ord  in  print,  and 
having  a  rather  musical  ear.  This  man 
used  extracts  and  teas  made  from  various 
leaves  or  roots.  Even  then,  over  60  years 
ago,  that  old  fellow’  believed  that  the 
huckleberry  carried  in  its  leaves  and 
fruit  a  great  miracle  of  health  for  those 
afflicted  with  what  they  now  call  diabetes. 
And  he  argued  that  the  berries  growing 
on  Black  Mount — the  toughest  and  sour¬ 
est  land  in  the  neighborhood — were  su¬ 
perior.  Of  course  the  scientists  and  M. 
D.’s  of  that  age  laughed  at  the  old  fel¬ 
low.  They  called  him  a  “he  dry-nurse — 
dried  up !”  One  day  I  saw  the  old  man 
standing  at  the  top  of  Black  Mount,  lean¬ 
ing  on  liis  cane,  looking  out  over  the  long 
slope  which  gently  fell  aw’ay  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  He  was  talking — to  no  one  in 
particular — but  just  talk  : 

“Some  day  or  ’nutlier  they’ll  find  it  out. 
The  grandsons  of  these  doctors  ’ill  find 
that  God  has  put  bodily  salvation  into 
these  plants  of  the  field.  He’s  hidden  ’em 
awray  in  root  and  stem  and  leaf — each 
with  its  own  secret.  I  may  be  an  object 
for  laughter  right  now,  but  the  coming 
years  will  vindicate  me  !” 

The  old  man  used  quack  grass  roots 
for  bladder  trouble,  mullein  tea  for  cold, 
wild  strawberry  for  ague,  catnip,  sassa¬ 
fras,  rhubarb,  dandelion,  clover  root — I 
know  not  what.  He  firmly  believed  that 
God  had  selected  some  plant  or  nut  or 
flower  to  carry  the  antidote  or  healing  es¬ 
sence  for  some  particular  body  trouble. 
Xow  I  look  up  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
these  various  plants  and  find  it  is  true 
that  cranberries,  blackberries,  peach 
leaves — dozens  of  others — are  all  of  some 
medical  value.  Xot  unlikely  they,  like  the 
huckleberry,  carry  some  real  medical  se¬ 
cret. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Half  a  century  ago  such  men  were  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  country  community. 
Whenever  I  read  of  these  new  medical 
discoveries  I  remember  these  old  fellow’s 
w’lio  years  ago  in  some  wTay,  I  know  not 
how,  worked  out  something  of  the  health 
secret  which  plants  and  animals  held. 
They  W’ere  mostly  laughed  at.  The  men 
w’ho  followed  them  and  proved  their 
guesses  are  applauded  and  honored.  There 
was  the  old  fellow  who  used  to  boil  cod 
liver  oil  down  by  the  w’aterside — in  the 
towm  where  I  lived.  I  have  seen  him  at 
night  within  500  feet  of  Plymouth  Ilock, 
mending  the  fire  under  his  old  iron  kettle. 
People  w’ould  go  by  holding  onto  their 
noses  and  complaining  about  “that  stink¬ 
ing  business”  being  permitted  on  conse¬ 
crated  ground.  The  old  man  would  put 
w’ood  on  his  fire,  straighten  up  his  lame 
back,  and  with  the  fire  flashing  on  his 
face,  gave  answ’er : 

“Some  day  or  ’nuther  th^w’orld  W’ill 
find  that  God  has  made  tlie^humble  cod 
fish  a  carrier  of  one  of  the  greatest  bles¬ 
sings  to  humanity.  Smarter  men  than  I 
am  w’ill  prove  it  and  then — ”  Some  wag 
w’ould  speak  up.  “Well,  Uncle  Jerry,  I 
suppose  if  you  take  your  own  medicine 
you’ll  live  forever !” 

“Xo,”  the  old  man  would  answer. 
“That  aint  it.  I'll  soon  be  forgotten  but 
the  more  they  know  about  cod  liver  oil 
the  more  the  world  will  w’onder  about 
the  mystery  of  packing  it  away  in  the 
codfish  !” 

One  whaler  came  back  from  the  frozen 
north  enthusiastic  about  the  polar  bear. 
This  unlettered  sailor  said  that  “some 
day  or  ’nuther”  this  bear  would  “give 
health  from  his  veins.”  It  seemed  fool¬ 
ish,  yet  one  day  I  read  the  statement 
that  the  polar  bear  is  about  the  only 
animal  without  uric  acid  in  his  blood ! 
There  may  be  the  making  of  some  new 
“serum”  there.  Who  knows? 

Indeed  it  makes  one  think  of  these 
things  as  one  after  another  these  mys¬ 
teries  are  solved  by  the  scientific  men  and 
the  truth  of  these  earnest  old  prophets  is 
demonstrated.  Wonderful  how  the  truth 
will  often  be  revealed  to  men  who  live  in 
lonely  places,  earnest  men  with  the 
strength  to  resist  ridicule  or  even  abuse ; 
men  who  live  and  die  without  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  without  even  respect. 
Then,  years  after,  other  men  stumble  up¬ 
on  the  demonstration  of  what  came  to 
these  older  men  as  a  vision.  Then  the 
woi’ld  sees  the  truth  and  makes  use  of  it. 

It  takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  hang  on 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  true  with  only 
the  assurence  that 

“Sometime  or  ’ nuther  the  truth  ioill  he 
made  clear!”  h.  W,  C. 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills” 


.4” 


writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  And  it  cost  Mr.  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
eeasom  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  hie 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kill 
birds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as.  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back” 
l=usJ£an.tee*  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box500-H  «  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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No,  lm  not' 
[dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff? 


Lets  §et  him  out]  v 
of  this  quick/  Jy 


v/  n 


Good-bye 

WOOD  CHUCKS! 

IET’S  all  go  after  the  wood- 
*  chucks  at  the  same  time. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  for  good.  A  tablespoonful 
of  Cyanogas  A-Dust  in  each  bur¬ 
row  will  do  it.  They  don’t  have 
to  eat  it  or  even  touch  it.  It 
gives  off  a  poison  gas  that  de¬ 
stroys  them. 

Kill  them  with 


^CIUM  CYANIDE 

Just  as  effective  against  ground¬ 
hogs,  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrels,  rats,  moles  and  ants. 
Simple,  cheap  and  sure. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for  a 
5-lb,  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for’Leaflet  49. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALESXOMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced. 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage/ 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  fot  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRovPIowCo.,Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


BUY 


WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
to  your  station.  PEOPLES  BANK,  Tcwer,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y 


Edmonds’  0 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Spray  Noxxles  Ever  Clog’ 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  immirities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

( Blue  Vitriol ) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 
Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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CHAMPION  NATIONAL  CHANGE 
WEEK,  MAY  1  TO  7 

INSTALL 

CHAMPIONS 

NOW 

Once  again  Champion 
reminds  you  that  to  en¬ 
joy  maximum  engine 
performance  during  the 
next  twelve  months  you 
should  install  a  complete 
new  set  of  spark  plugs 
now. 

Car  manufacturers  rec¬ 
ommend  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  motorists 
are  changing  spark  plugs 
every  year  to  insure  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  economical 
car  operation. 

This  is  true,  even  of 
Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world- wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  remarkable 
long  life. 

If  you  have  used  your 
spark  plugs  more  than 
10,000  miles,  a  new  set 
of  dependable  Cham¬ 
pions  will  restore  power 
and  speed  and  save  their 
cost  many  times  in  less 
gas  and  oil  used. 

Make  Champion  Na¬ 
tional  Change  Week 
your  yearly  reminder  to 
install  a  complete  new 
set  of  Champions* 


Champion 

SparJCPlugs 

TOLEDO  OHIO 


Keep  Your  Property  Rights 

Some  of  the  tragedies  that  are  worked 
out  in  the  homes  of  our  readers  are  well 
worth  considering  in  these  days  when 
time  is  making  such  mighty  changes  as 
are  now  sweeping  over  country  life. 
Here  is  something  that  actually  happened 
in  one  of  our  Rural  New-Yorker  fami¬ 
lies  : 

A  man  and  his  wife  started  in  as  pio¬ 
neers  on  a  small  farm.  They  carried  a 
heavy  mortgage  for  years,  worked  hard 
and  denied  themselves  the  common  com¬ 
forts  and  even  conveniences  of  life.  Four 
children  came  to  them,  and  finally  the 
man  gave  up  the  struggle  and  died,  leav¬ 
ing  his  wife  to  carry  on  as  best  she  could 
with  her  family.  This  man  had  ideals 
which  are  common  to  many  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Before  he  died  he  looked  back  over 
liis  own  hard  life  and  realized  how  much 
better  and  finer  it  would  have  been,  had 
there  been  a  better  family  life  during  his 
youth.  He  looked  about  and  saw  the  farm 
which  he  and  his  wife  had  earned 
through  their  toil  and  suffering,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  leaving  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  be  a  real  family  af¬ 
fair — a  co-operative  enterprise  in  the 
truest  sense,  tie  talked  this  plan  over 
with  his  wife  and  she  agreed ;  so  after 
his  death  the  mother  proposed  that  they 
should  turn  the  farm  into  a  family  own¬ 
ership.  Two  of  the  children  were  of  age, 
the  others  younger.  In  brief,  the  woman 
proposed  to  give  up  her  deed  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  have  a  new  deed  made  out  to 
her  four  children  so  that  each  would 
legally  own  one-fourth  of  the  property. 
Then  she  proposed  that  they  should  all 
join  and  live  together  on  the  farm  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  children  owning  it  jointly,  im¬ 
proving  the  business  as  far  as  possible 
with  mother  to  remain  with  them  as  the 
fifth  member  of  the  company,  but  with 
no  legal  ownership.  She  retained  the 
small  amount  of  personal  property  valued 
at  perhaps  $600  or  $700.  Her  lawyer 
and  her  best  friends  advised  her  strongly 
not  to  do  this,  for  they  pointed  out  what 
would  surely  happen  in  the  future.  This 
woman,  however,  had  such  confidence  in 
her  children  and  in  their  desire  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  fair,  and  she  also  had  such  respect 
for  her  husband’s  wishes,  that  she  disre¬ 
garded  the  advice  of  her  friends  and 
gave  away  her  legal  right  to  the  prop¬ 
erty.  All  went  well  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  children  respected  their  mother's 
wishes ;  the  farm  prospered  and  they 
divided  a  fair  profit  each  year  among 
themselves.  Then  two  of  the  boys  de¬ 
sired  to  be  married.  One  of  them  mar¬ 
ried  a  town  girl  poorly  brought  up,  and 
in  no  way  familiar  with  farm  life.  The 
other  boy  married  a  country  girl,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  a  very  shrewd  farmer,  who  thought 
he  saw  opportunities  in  the  future  for 
getting  possession  of  the  entire  farm.  The 
city  girl  became  annoyed  and  discouraged  | 
at  the  slow  and  monotonous  life  in  the 
country.  The  two  younger  children  felt 
that  they  were  not  being  consulted ;  j 
thought  that  they  were  being  pushed  j 
aside  by  their  brother’s  shrewd  wife.  Then  j 
trouble  started.  Pushed  on  by  his  wife, 
one  of  the  boys  began  scheming  to  get  I 
control  of  the  entire  farm,  and  he  prac¬ 
tically  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  trou-  | 
ble  has  grown,  and  it  has  now  become 
impossible  for  the  four  children  to  live  j 
reasonably  and  with  good  feeling.  One 
of  the  younger  children  has  become  dis¬ 
gusted  and  will  leave  the  farm  at  the 
first  word.  One  of  the  others  will  follow 
him  as  soon  as  they  can  capitalize  on 
their  share,  and  both  of  the  wives  have 
made  it  clearly  evident  to  “mother”  that 
they  will  be  happier  and  better  off  if  she 
can  find  another  home.  Here  is  just  what 
will  come  out  of  this  trouble :  The  shrewd 
and  designing  wife  of  one  of  the  boys  will, 
in  time,  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  two 
younger  children.  They  will  be  bought 
off  for  a  small  portion  of  the  farm's  real 
value.  The  city  girl  will  become  more 
and  more  discontented,  and  will  finally 
force  her  husband  to  sell  out  his  share 
and  go  back  to  live  in  the  city.  “Mother” 
will  either  live  alone  uncomfortably  or 
unhappily  in  her  old  home,  or  she  will  be 
forced  to  move  away  and  spend  her  life  in 
moving  from  the  household  of  one  of  her 
children  to  another.  To  those  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  those  who  have  seen  these 
things  worked  out,  that  is  the  outcome, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  sad  picture  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  home  acquired  and  maintained 
as  this  one  was.  Such  things  ought  to 
be  a  burning  lesson  to  elderly  people  who 
are  left  in  this  way,  with  a  piece  of 
property.  It  is  a  most  foolish  thing  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  for  such  people  ever 
to  give  up  their  right  to  their  property. 
Most  of  them  have  a  confidence  which 
amounts  to  foolishness  in  the  love  and 
devotion  of  their  children.  They  do  not, 
however,  realize  how  the  character  and 
feeling  of  these  children  may  change 
through  marriage  and  a  desire  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own.  We  have  seen  this 
thing  worked  out  many  times.  The  home 
atmosphere  changes  from  happiness  to 
blank  despair  and  we  cannot  too  forcibly 
urge  upon  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
along  in  years  not  to  give  up  the  right 
to  their  own  property.  No  matter  how 
you  may  be  tempted  to  turn  the  title  of 
your  property  over  to  your  children,  do 
not  do- it;  maintain  your  own  legal  rights 
as  long  as  you  can.  Your  children  will 
think  far  more  of  you  in  the  end  if  you 
do  that*  and  you  will  have  unending- 
trouble  and  grief  if  you  give  way. 


Car  owners  expect  more 
from  Kellys -and  they  get  it! 


MORE  people  are  buying  Kelly-Springfield 
tires  this  year  than  in  any  year  during  the 
company’s  history. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tires  Kelly 
is  building  today  are  by  far  the  best  that  ever  have 
come  out  of  the  Kelly  factory.  This  statement  is 
not  mere  talk;  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  as  thousands 
of  tire  buyers  can  testify. 

Car  owners  have  learned  to  expect  more  from 
Kellys,  and  they  are  getting  it — this  year  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Yet  Kelly-Springfields  don’t  cost  any  more  than 
most  other  tires. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 

IT  37 1  T V^^DTVD  V € 
lit  LL I  BALLOON!  IKU 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoes.  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  aild 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works.  Beacon.  New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Wanted 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Freo 


Young  men,  18  to  30,  to  learn  a  wail  paying, 
dignified  profession.  If  you  are  fond  of  out¬ 
door  work,  have  well  formed  habits,  this  will 
iuterest  you,  Earn  while  you  learn. 

The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co, 

Stamford  Connecticut 


I  INOCULATED  LEGUMES  PAY  BlG/ 


Y1ROW  legumes— alfalfa,  clovers,  soys,  vetch,  peas  and  heans.  They  draw  valuable  nitro- 
.f.en  *rom  the  air  and  implant  it  in  the  soil.  And  for  paying  results — heavy  crops,  rich 
fertilization  inoculate  your  legumes  with  Nitragin  the  original  soil  inoculator. 

Important:  Look  for  the  Date  When  Buying 

All  inoculators  are  perishable  and  should  he  dated  as  to  active  life *  To  protect  you,  your  crop, 
labor  and  money,  when  inoculating,  every  package  of  Nitragin  is  dated  for  the  year  it  is  to  be 
used.  When  you  buy  Nitragin  you  get  fresh,  vigorous  inoculant  and  paying  results.  Look 
for  the  dated  label  and  insist  on  Nitragin,  the  established,  original  soil  inoculator •  Prices: 


Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Soys,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch — AU.  Legumes 


LOOK  FOR  THE  MTE 
WHEN  BUYING 


14  bu.  size  for  15  lbs.  seed _ $  .40 

14  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _  60 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _ 1.00 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed _ 4.75 

Garden  size,  peas,  beans, lima 
beans _  .20 


Prices  reduced  on  Soy  Beans 
and  Cow  Peas 

14  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed _ $  .40 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed _  .70 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lbs.  seed _ 2,50 


Order  thru  Seed  Dealer,  Seed  Catalog 
or  direct  from  us,  ifdealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Always  state  kind  of  seed  you 
want  to  inoculate.  Write  for  free 
booklet  “Soil  Inoculation”. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

665  National  Avenue 


When  ordering  always  name 
the  crop  you  want  it  for. 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin  The  Original  Soil  Inoculator 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  .advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly'  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“ Millions  for  tribute  but  only  a  few  cents  for  home 
ruler 

WE  ask  our  people  to  read  carefully  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Devendorf  on  page  691.  The 
school  meetings  are  held  early  in  May,  and  this 
question  of  home  rule  will  surely  come  up.  It  is  to- 

't  ■ 

day  the  largest  question  entering  into  the  public  life 
of  our  country  people.  The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  done  more  during  the  past  three 
years  to  awaken  interest  in  the  school  question  than 
any  other  influence  in  the  State.  The  very  fact  that 
the.  school  authorities  fight  it  in  the  way  they  do  is 
clear  evidence  that  it  has  done  something  well 
worth  while.  During  the  past  25  years  our  people 
have  seen  many  organizations  of  earnest  men  start 
in  as  protests  against  injustice  and  unfair  treatment 
of  country  people.  The  politicians,  the  office-holders, 
the  bureaucrats  either  tried  to  control  them  or  to 
kill  them  off.  Political  history  of  New  York  shows 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  every  case  except  the 
R.  S.  I.  S.  That  organization,  with  no  aid  what¬ 
ever  from  politicians  and  office-holders,  has  steadily 
grown,  and  will  continue  to  grow  because  it  has  a 
just  and  living  issue,  and  because  its  membership 
contains  that  unconquerable  stuff  of  which  true  pio¬ 
neers  are  made.  Any  thoughtful  man  can  see  the 
value,  in  the  public  life  of  New  York,  of  an  honest 
organization  able  to  stand  up  and  live  against  the 
bitter  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  Aside 
from  its  position  on  the  school  question  every  man 
of  liberal  mind  will  admit  the  necessity  of  keeping 
a  virile  association  of  this,  sort  alive.  The  society  is 
entitled  to  the  support  of  every  school  district  in  the 
State — both  moral  and  financial  support.  It  also 
deserves  the  support  of  every  man  who  favors  free 
speech,  home  rule  and  fair  discussion.  The  society 
has  entered  into  an  expensive  lawsuit  to  test  the 
power  of  the  Education  Department  to  break  down 
the  lines  of  school  districts  without  the  consent  of 
the  people.  This  is  an  expensive  case  of  very  great 
importance  to  all  country  people.  They  are  all  in¬ 
terested  and  should  all  help.  Money  talks !  The 
way  to  show  your  interest  in  the  school  question  in 
the  most  effective  manner  is  to  make  a  public  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  cause  at  your  school  meeting.  Every 
dollar  that  you  give  will  be  honestly  used,  and  the 
very  fact  of  your  giving  in  this  way  will  help. 

* 

HE  Farm  Bureau  discussion  goes  on.  Thus 
far  (from  New  York  State)  we  have  received 
five  letters  defending  the  Bureau  and  nearly  60  ex¬ 
pressing  indifference  or  opposition.  We  are  willing 
to  print  any  letter  of  reasonable  length  in  favor  of 
the  Bureau  provided  the  author  will  sign  his  name. 
We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  not 
started  out  to  try  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  the  Bureau,  but  if  its  members  cannot  or 
will  not  come  forward  and  prove  its  value  —  what 
then?  We  have  also  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  Farm  Bureau  men  in  other  States.  Some  praise 
and  some  condemn !  One  thing  at  a  time,  gentlemen. 
Just  now  we  raise  the  question  about  New  York 
State  alone.  Later  we  shall  willingly  enlarge  the 
discussion  and  see  what  other  States  are  doing. 

* 

URIOUS  experiments  in  warming  soil  in  hot¬ 
beds  by  buried  electric  wires  are  being  tried 
in  Sweden.  The  strength  of  the  current  used  is 
about  the  same  as  that  sent  into  houses  by  most  of 
the  electric  power  stations  in  this  country  (127 
volts).  The  current  warms  the  soil  and  also  the 
air  under  the  glass.  Swedish  market  gardeners 
watching  the  results  predict  that  the  new  method 
will  revolutionize  market  gardening  when  forcing 
plants  for  out-of-season  markets.  Because  manure  is 
so  high,  it  is  said  the  growers  were  forced  to  look 


for  other  methods  of  heating.  At  first  thought  an 
electric  system  for  such  purposes  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  costly,  but  electric  current  from  water¬ 
power  is  cheap  in  Sweden.  Perhaps  some  of  our  gar¬ 
deners  near  mining  towns  in  Southern  Alaska  where 
conditions  may  be  somewhat  the  same,  might  find 
such  a  plan  worth  trying.  In  some  cases,  as  we 
know,  quicklime  and  straw  or  cornstalks  may  be 
used  to  generate  heat  in  hotbeds.  Dr.  Grenfell  tells 
how  natives  far  up  in  Labrador  grow  potatoes  with 
cloths  to  put  over  the  row  at  night  and  a  candle  or 
small  lamp  under  the  cloth. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  seems  to  be  an  uncongenial  place 
for  offenders  against  the  automobile  laws.  We 
have  more  complaints  from  people  who  have  been 
held  up  and  fined  in  New  Jersey  than  from  any 
other  State.  Intoxicated  and  reckless  drivers  are 
pulled  off  their  cars  promptly  whenever  discovered. 
In  defense  of  these  samples  of  Jersey  justice  it  must 
be  said  that  this  State  is  the  pathway  between  two 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  and  that  several 
of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts  are  within  its 
borders.  That  means  heavy  traffic,  crowded  roads 
and  many  irresponsible  drivers.  Common  safety  de¬ 
mands  that  the  laws  be  strictly  enforced.  Yet  there 
are  bitter  complaints  from  people  who  have  been 
held  up.  One  sample  complaint  comes  from  a  man 
who  was  held  up  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  In  this 
case  a  Delaware  man  with  his  boy  of  15  drove  a 
car  through  the  State.  The  boy  did  most  of  the 
driving.  The  boy  was  arrested  and  fined.  The 
father  protested  because  he  claimed  the  Delaware 
law  permits  a  boy  of  that  age  to  drive  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  licensed  driver,  and  each  State  is 
supposed  to  respect  the  auto  laws  of  the  others.  On 
the  other  hand  the  New  Jersey  authorities  quote 
this  telegram  from  the  Delaware  Secretary  of  State : 

Delaware  law  permits  15-year-old  boy  to  operate 
motor  vehicle  accompanied  by  licensed  driver  outside 
corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  town  for  period  of  30 
days. 

These  authorities  also  claim  that  this  boy  drove 
through  several  cities  in  New  Jersey  and  also  that 
the  boy  had  been  driving  on  such  a  permit  for  six 
months.  Under  these  circumstances  they  refuse  to 
remit  the  fine.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  authorities 
rather  regret  that  this  boy  ran  afoul  of  some  zealous 
policeman.  Perhaps  they  felt  as  Lincoln  did  when 
Jefferson  Davis  was  captured.  Many  complications 
would  have  been  averted  if  the  president  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  been  permitted  to  escape  to  Europe ! 
Whether  this  auto  driver’s  treatment  was  just  or  not 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  At  any  rate  visiting 
car  drivers  will  have  to  behave  themselves. 

* 

“I  believe  America  is  doing  much  wrong  to  its  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  extravagant  school  buildings  which  are  be¬ 
ing  erected.  Do  we  have  the  right  to  build  schools  of 
splendid  appearance  when  we  haven’t  enough  money  for 
playgrounds  in  which  the  children  may  play  and  exer¬ 
cise?  Or  when  we  haven’t  enough  money  to  employ 
sufficient  teachers  to  give  these  children  individual  at¬ 
tention?” 

HAT  was  a  part  of  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Minnick  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  extravagance  in  the  building  of 
town  and  consolidated  schoolhouses.  A  very  timely 
subject.  There  is  a  perfect  craze  to  build  educational 
palaces  when  the  community  does  not  have  money 
enough  to  build  even  a  moderate  building.  We  know 
of  instances  where  taxes  have  been  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  order  to  pay  for  a  new  building — * 
without  any  proper  playground  or  surroundings. 
This  is  coming  to  be  quite  common  in  cases  of  con¬ 
solidation  or  “centralization.”  The  underlying 
theory  of  the  town  is  that  a  fine,  large  building  will 
advertise  the  village  and  help  sell  real  estate.  Then 
by  crowding  outlying  districts  into  consolidation  the 
cost  to  the  village  will  be  reduced.  If  you  desire  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  statement — just  suggest  that 
the  new  consolidated  schoolhouse  be  built  out  in  the 
country — away  from  town.  The  saving  from  build¬ 
ing  in  such  a  location  would  enable  the  district  to 
obtain  10  acres  or  more  of  land  for  a  park  around 
the  schoolhouse.  That  would  give  the  needed  land 
for  games,  parks  and  fields  for  teaching  agriculture, 
and  be  better  in  every  way.  But  go  to  the  schemers 
who  are  working  for  consolidation  and  suggest  such 
a  plan !  You  will  quickly  find  out  just  how  great  a 
desire  to  help  country  pupils  there  is  back  of  the 
scheme. 

N  page  585  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  printed  an  article 
entitled  “Winter  on  an  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Farm.”  It  was  signed  “Mother,”  and  was  just  a 
simple,  natural  story  of  two  elderly  people  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  old  home  nest  from  which  youth  has 
flown  to  make  new  homes.  Our  learned  scientists 
and  literary  people  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to 


learn  that  this  simple,  heartfelt  story  has  called  out 
more  comment  than  anything  we  have  printed  in 
months.  Just  listen  to  this  as  a  fair  sample: 

That  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  genuine  touch  of  nature 
was  unforgetably  evidenced  Sunday  morning.  As  I  went 
on  an  errand  across  the  fields  to  a  neighbor,  entering 
the  pleasant  sunny  kitchen  at  the  greeting,  “Come,”  I 
stood  still  in  amazement.  By  the  table  in  comfortable 
rockers  sat  those  two  good  farm  folks  past  60,  he  tall 
and  strong  before  several  accidents  and  rheumatism 
came.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  on  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  he  held.  She^  the  dearest  frail  soul,  was  drying 
her  eyes.  He  said,  “This  story  on  front  page  is  a  real 
life.  I  can’t  help  it ;  that  is  the  way  we’ve  done,  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  in  our  dear  home  by  lessening  labor  each 
year  or  two,  but  it’s  getting  harder  to  carry  on  because 
of  lagging  strength  from  past  heavy  labors  in  paying 
for  our  place,  and  O,  I  try  not  to  think  of  the  strange 
loneliness  that  must  come  to  one  or  the  other !” 

It  has  ever  been  a  surprise  to  us  that  some  great 
novelist  has  not  taken  this  century-old  theme  for 
the  great  American  story.  The  old  folks  started  in 
the  strength  and  pride  of  their  youth  to  make  a 
home  of  their  own.  There  never  was  anything  more 
beautifully  pathetic  or  more  nobly  inspiring  than 
the  spirit  which  pushed  them  on  in  their  tremendous 
task.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  all  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  and  all  the  evils  of  humanity  had  conspired  to 
prevent  them  winning  their  way.  They  won,  and 
the  hard  battle  gave  them  a  love  and  hope  that  can¬ 
not  be  found  through  the  accumulation  of  any  other 
form  of  property.  They  gave  the  world  a  family  of 
strong  and  honest  children.  A  precious  gift,  but  now 
what  we  call  society  has  lured  these  children  away 
from  the  farm  home  and  left  the  old  folks  wondering 
if,  after  all,  this  destruction  of  the  home  through 
the  sacrifice  of  their  children  on  the  altar  of  society 
has  been  worth  while.  Such  tragedies  are  being  en¬ 
acted  all  over  the  land.  Sad  endings  they  are  for 
what  may  be  called  the  noblest  struggles  for  Ameri¬ 
can  homes. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  several  years  now  told  how 
ethylene  gas  is  used  for  blanching  celery  or  deep¬ 
ening  the  color  of  green  tomatoes.  It  is  being  very 
largely  used  for  both  purposes.  In  Mexico,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  other  faraway  places  perfectly  green  torno- 
toes  may  be  “gassed”  so  that  they  show  a  dark  red 
color  and  to  outward  appearances  are  fully  ripe. 
Naturally  these  green  tomatoes  will  ship  and  carry 
well,  and  many  of  them  are  sold  in  eastern  markets 
as  ripe  fruit — though  quite  inferior  in  quality.  An¬ 
other  practice  growing  out  of  this  discovery  is  to 
make  a  full  picking  of  green  tomatoes  just  before  a 
frost,  put  them  into  storage,  and  color  them  with 
gas.  This  is  having  quite  an  effect  upon  the  tomato 
business  and  shows  how  chemical  treatment  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  will  interfere  with  the  old  ideas  of 
production  and  sale.  Now  there  are  rumors  of  even 
larger  changes  in  plant  production  which  are  to 
come  from  the  use  of  this  gas.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  process  will  simply  change  the 
color  of  vegetables.  For  example,  we  were  told  that 
while  the  green  tomatoes  were  darkened  in  color, 
they  were  still  unripe  or  “green.”  Now  it  is  claimed 
that  the  use  of  ethylene  gas  can  be  so  used  as  to 
hasten  actual  ripening — doing  in  a  few  hours  what  na^ 
ture  requires  days  or  weeks  to  do.  Then  we  are  told 
that  the  fruit  thus  ripened  is  made  more  palatable ! 
We  would  ask  in  all  humility — who  are  we  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  statements  of  expert  scientists?  Yet  we  do 
question  the  truth  of  this  report.  We  know  that  the 
gas  can  change  or  darken  the  color  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  that  it  can  actually  hasten  the  true 
ripening  process — well,  we  want  to  see  it  done. 


Brevities 

A  small-bore  man  often  proves  himself  a  very  large 
bore. 

Imagination  or  conscience.  Can  the  two  work  to¬ 
gether? 

What  measures  a  man’s  power  to  rise  above  the 
things  of  earth?  His  ability  and  willingness  to  dig  down 
into  it. 

Seeding  millet  and  Alsike  clover  together  in  June  will 
give  you  a  fair  crop  of  cow  hay  and  a  green  crop  to 
plow  under  next  Spring. 

The  hardest  task  for  any  teacher?  The  man  of  70 
years  trying  to  understand  the  language  of  the  young 
fellow  of  700  fortnights. 

The  latest  suggestion  for  a  yeast  remedy  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  cake  of  yeast  in  water  and  use  the  solution  as 
a  throat  gargle.  No  harm  in  trying  it  at  least. 

The  chances  just  now  are  for  a  big  crop  of  Georgia 
peaches.  This  usually  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
prices  of  the  Delaware  and  South  Jersey  crops. 

We  think  the  trial  now  going  on  at  Detroit,  where 
Aaron  Sapiro  is  suing  Henry  Ford  for  heavy  damages, 
will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  future  farm  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Several  people  who  have  a  mortgage  on  their  prop¬ 
erty  find  that  they  cannot  meet  it.  They  think  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  will  save  them.  The  bankruptcy 
act  would  not  help  them.  A  person  holding  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  known  as  a  secured  creditor.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  a  mortgage.  If  you  cannot  pay  the 
property  will  probably  be  sold  on  foreclosure. 
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Time  for  Co-operation  Now 

R.  G.  W.  SLOCUM,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  has  recently 
issued  a  pamphlet  which,  to  say  the  least,  indicates 
a  new  departure  and  a  new  policy.  While  the  pam¬ 
phlet  is  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  it  has 
some  features  of  an  appeal  to  Commissioner  Harris 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  for  permission 
to  announce  in  advance  an  increase  of  one  cent  a 
quart  for  the  season  of  short  supply  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  production.  If  this  is  intended  as  a  frank 
admission  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  pool 
management  it  is  a  hopeful  departure.  Heretofore 
this  management  has  assumed  to  have  in  itself  all 
information,  all  authority  and  all  power  to  make 
prices  and  settle  the  destiny  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
its  own  way.  It  resented  any  suggestion  even  from 
others  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  it  warned  everyone  that  when  it  was  time  to 
advance  prices  it  would  do  so.  With  their  Borden 
alliance  they  have  fully  demonstrated  their  power 
to  keep  prices  down.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and 
Poughkeepsie  and  Wilkes-Barre  they  have  deliber¬ 
ately  cut  prices  even  below  general  levels,  and  im¬ 
posed  special  hardships  on  producers  of  these  local 
sections.  Their  refusal  to  consent  to  a  reasonable 
advance  for  the  metropolitan  market  during  1926, 
has  resulted  in  a  short  supply,  and  if  the  experience 
has  convinced  them  that  they  must  pay  more  money 
to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  in  this  territory  the  de¬ 
parture  will  be  welcomed  by  the  dealers  who  were 
willing  to  make  the  advance  last  year  as  well  as  by 
every  producer  in  the  whole  New  York  milk  shed. 

There  is  no  apparent  need  for  an  appeal  to  any¬ 
one  at  this  time  for  permission  to  increase  the  price 
of  milk  for  the  Summer  and  Fall  months  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  over  last  year’s  prices.  A  long 
siege  of  low  prices,  abandoned  dairy  farms,  depletion 
of  herds  by  the  slaughter  of  cows  under  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  are  causes  that  have  steadily  decreased 
production  in  this  territory.  The  decrease  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Borden  territory.  The 
old  slow  economic  law  has  begun  to  show  its  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  time  has  come  when,  if  the  Borden 
Company  wants  milk,  it  must  begin  to  pay  for  it. 

The  whole  industry  except  the  pool-Borden  al¬ 
liance  is  ready  now  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  for 
a  substantial  advance.  It  will  help  if  the  League 
management  will  sit  in  with  the  heads  of  the  other 
two  associations  and  help  negotiate  a  fair  price  to 
producers.  If  it  persists  in  refusing  to  do  so  the 
other  organizations  are  fast  getting  in  position  to  do 
it  alone. 


Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

THE  outstanding  incident  of  the  fifth  week  of 
Aaron  Sapiro's  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 
Henry  Ford  was  a  motion  by  his  counsel  for  a  mis¬ 
trial  on  the  ground  that  Judge  Raymond  had  preju¬ 
diced  him  before  the  jury  in  a  reprimand  of  Mr. 
Sapiro  as  a  witness  to  stop  arguments  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  by  the  defendant’s  counsel  direct, 
and  of  his  attorney  for  continuing  arguments  after 
the  court  had  ruled  on  points  in  dispute.  The  court 
promptly  overruled  the  motion,  saying  it  was  grossly 
improper,  and  really  a  continuation  of  the  conduct 
reproved.  He  said  that  it  had  continued  too  long, 
but  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  witness 
was  a  lawyer  and  that  it  is  natural  for  lawyers  to 
argue,  but  cautioned  that  if  it  did  not  stop,  the  court 
would  be  obliged  to  take  measures  to  avoid  it.  He 
cut  short  further  argument  by  directing  the  attor¬ 
ney  to  take  his  seat. 

The  testimony  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  showed 
that  the  Colorado  Potato  Growers’  Association  went 
through  much  the  same  experience  as  the  Idaho 
Association  which  went  into  the  record  the  previous 
week.  Mr.  Sapiro  organized  both  of  them,  and 
acted  as  general  counsel  for  both  of  them.  He  made 
a  contract  with  Weyl  &  Zuckerman,  large  potato 
dealers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  handle  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  of  both  organizations,  and  to  advance  money  for 
the  associations,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  money 
was  advanced  to  the  Colorado  association.  A  quar¬ 
rel  developed  between  Sapiro  and  each  association. 
In  Colorado  he  demanded  that  the  local  attorney 
be  discharged  and  one  of  his  selection  engaged.  This 
was  refused  and  Mr.  Sapiro  resigned.  As  in  the 
Idaho  case  he  assigned  his  claim  for  fees  to  Robert 
Beal,  made  a  levy  on  the  returns  for  potatoes  in 
Weyl  &  Zuekerman’s  hands,  and  collected  the  fees 
in  this  way  in  both  cases.  Senator  Reed  contended 
that  Thomas  G.  Chamberlain,  Sapiro’s  agent,  had 
assured  the  potato  growers  that  fees  were  secon- 
dai’y,  and  that  the  Colorado  association  succeeded 
after  Mr.  Sapiro  left  it,  and  that  it  was  the  only 


potato  association  organized  by  Sapiro  that  did  sur¬ 
vive.  It  was  brought  out  that  while  Mr.  Sapiro 
was  general  counsel  for  the  Colorado  and  Idaho  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association  he  was  also  counsel  for 
the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc., 
a  dealers’  corporation,  and  his  firm  were  attorneys 
for  Weyl  &  Zuckerman,  the  big  Los  Angeles  dealers 
and  speculators  in  potatoes.  His  fees  collected  from 
the  Colorado  growers  were  $5,562.21. 

The  testimony  turned  to  the  Northwest  Apple 
Growers’  Association,  which  Mr.  Sapiro  helped  or¬ 
ganize,  and  which  paid  him  $850  in  fees.  He  had  a 
hand  in  Skookum  apples  in  1920,  and  was  paid  a 
fee  of  $1,000  and  $300  extra  for  a  conference.  Other 
items  in  a  chain  of  fees  went  into  the  records.  These 
stretched  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  fishermen, 
westward  through  Kentucky  soft  coal  fields,  and  In¬ 
diana  hard  coal  operators  to  salmon  fisheries  of 
Washington  and  Alaska. 

The  week  closed  with  another  significant  incident. 
It  brought  out  a  meeting  in  the  New  York  office  of 
Barney  Baruch  between  Mr.  Sapiro  and  Robert  W. 
Bingham  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Then  followed  meetings 
of  warehouse  owners,  tobacco  growers  and  bankers 
in  Kentucky  and  the  organization  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers’  Association.  A  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Sapiro  at  a  meeting  and  consisting  of  24,000 
words  required  3*4  hours  to  read  into  the  record. 
To  those  who  know  the  records,  it  was  to  say  the 
least  a  remarkable  recitation,  but  it  is  hard  to  be 
convinced  that  the  element  of  credibility  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  men  not  in  the  inuer  circle.  Senator  Reed 
contends  that  the  committee  was  largely  composed 
of  warehouse  owners  who  wanted  to  sell  their  ware¬ 
houses  to  farmers  and  who  did  so  at  a  price  100  per 
cent  above  their  value.  This  line  of  inquiry  was 
suspended  by  adjournment  on  Thursday  for  over 
Easter  Sunday. 


Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation 

COMMITTEE  of  the  management  of  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  headed  by 
President  Cole,  was  in  New  York  City  last  week.  It 
held  several  important  conferences  with  buyers  of 
milk,  and  an  important ,  conference  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  of  the  City  Board  of  Health.  The 
Commissioner  is  outspoken  in  favor  of  encouraging 
a  production  of  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  for 
the  city  supply.  He  admits  that  the  city  cannot 
expect  any  milk  from  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Indiana. 
There  is  no  western  milk  for  New  York  this  side  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  To  go  there  would  require  a 
constant  force  of  inspectors  in  that  distant  territory 
and  he  is  opposed  to  putting  such  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  city.  Besides  this  far  western  milk  cannot 
pay  the  freight  and  compete  with  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  under  a  square  deal. 

Commissioner  Harris  was  encouraged  by  the  as¬ 
surance  of  President  Cole  that  the  producers  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  would  furnish  all  the  milk 
New  York  could  require  or  use  if  the  Unity  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  be  assured  in  advance  that  they  would 
get  a  price  that  would  enable  them  to  produce  with¬ 
out  a  loss.  The  Commissioner  realizes  that  dairy 
farmers  have  been  deceived  and  misled  and  over¬ 
done  by  promoters,  classified  schedules  and  low 
prices  that  brought  losses  and  ruin  to  producers 
and  finally  to  the  whole  industry.  He  practically 
made  a  suggestion  that  is  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty.  It  includes  two 
periods  of  six  months  each  covering  a  whole  year, 
and  a  flat  price  for  each  period.  This,  if  finally 
worked  out,  will  give  the  producer  an  advance  as¬ 
surance  of  net  returns  for  the  whole  year  and  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  increase  his  production  and  to 
know  just  what  his  price  is  to  be.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  with  dealers  on  this  suggestion  have  already 
gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  Unity  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association  price  for  six  months 
from  October  1  next  will  be  not  less’  than  $3  per 
100  lbs.  net  for  3  per  cent  milk. 


Contributions  for  the  School  Society 

WE  have  never  up  to  this  time  advised  country 
people  at  their  school  meetings  to  appropriate 
public  funds  for  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety.  We  desired  to  avoid  all  semblance  of  any  sug¬ 
gestion  which  might  be  construed  as  illegal.  While 
we  believe  that  such  appropriations  are  just  as  legal 
and  just  as  well  justified  as  others  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Department,  we  understand  that  some 
of  the  minor  officials  have  threatened  to  withhold 
public  funds  if  such  public  gifts  to  the  society  are 
made.  That  being  the  case  we  have  suggested  pri- 
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vate  donations  although  voting  what  may  be  called 
a  public  donation  serves  a  double  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  money  and  putting  the  district  on  record. 
Now,  however,  we  have  the  following  opinion  by 
Judge  F.  H.  Dunham  of  Batavia,  attorney  at  law 
and  Federal  Commissioner.  It  was  written  to  A.  D. 
Ostrander,  seci’etary  of  the  Society : 

Your  officers  have  submitted  to  me  the  question  of 
authority  of  rural  school  districts  appropriating  funds 
belonging  to  said  district  for  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Section  467  of 
the  Education  Law  confers  such  authority  upon  the 
voters  of  said  school  district ;  said  Section  467  reads  as 
follows;  omitting  portions  thereof  which  do  not  apply: 

A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  school  district  pres- 
ent  at  any  annual  or  special  district  meeting,  duly  con¬ 
vened,  may  authorize  such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient  for  such  other  purposes  (other 
than  ordinary  school  expenditures)  relating  to  the  sup¬ 
port  and  welfare  of  the  school  as  they  may  by  resolu¬ 
tion  approve.” 

In  my  opinion  a  resolution  making  appropriation  to 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  should  be  in 
substantially  the  following  form : 

Whereas,  A  majority  of  the  voters  of  School  District 

No.  - of  the  town  of -  in  -  County,  N.  Y., 

present  at  the  (annual  or  special)  meeting  of  said 
school  district  meeting,  duly  convened,  being  satisfied 
that  the  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
is  organized  for  the  support  and  welfare  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  therefore,  be  it 

resolved  that  the  sum  of  $ -  be  appropriated  by  this 

district  for  the  said  New  York  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  and  that  the  trustee  of  this  district  be  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  place  the  aforesaid  sum  in  the 
budget  of  said  school  district  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
and  to  collect  same  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
said  district.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted^ 

F.  H.  DUNHAM. 


Further  Discussion  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

The  falling  off  in  membership  speaks  for  itself.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  something  like  14  years,  and 
has  failed  to  become  self-supporting.  The  reason  we  left 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  that  it  does  not  represent  us.  The 
annual  fee  will  buy  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  buy  all  the  garden  seed  for  a  large  family, 
placing  the  farm  owner  further  ahead  in  the  line  of 
making  a  living  than  a  membership  in  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  proportion  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  farmers.  Our  business  men  are  liberal  in  be¬ 
coming  members ;  not  interested  in  the  organization,  but 
it  is  good  business  to  display  the  sign  and  show  his  good 
will.  These  signs  are  to  be  seen  in  most  business  places, 
blacksmith  shops,  etc.  Annually  there  is  a  fight  to  get 
as  large  an  appropriation  as  possible  from  the  county. 

his  is  a  tax  of  all  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  people.  The  principle  is  wrong  whether  it  applies 
to  the  Farm  Bureau,  farm  relief  or  protective  tariff. 
The  stand  the  Farm  Bureau  has  taken  in  forcing  school 
consolidation  and  tuberculosis  testing  shows  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  it  has  not  represented  the  farmer.  For  the  past 
two  years  I  have  been  sounding  farmers  as  to  their  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  Farm  Bureau  and  I  have  found  but 
little  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  Nathan  l.  rowe. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Murder  is  bad  enough,  but  why  should  the  eastern 
milk  producers  commit  suicide?  It  seems  to  us  that 
that  is  what  they  are  doing  when  they  send  their  money 
to  support  the  passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  legisla¬ 
tive  atrocity,  which  if  it  succeeds  in  its  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  will  materially  raise  the  price  of  feeds  shipped  East 
from  .western  farms. 

Out  of  every  five  dollars  paid  into  the  Farm  Bureau 
one  dollar  goes  to  the  national  organization,  and  the 
National  Farm  Bureau,  controlled  as  it  is  in  large  part 
by  western  grain  producers,  has  been  the  leading  factor 
in  foisting  the  McNary-Haugen  measure  upon  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now  the  Farm  Bureau  membership  in  this  county 
last  year  was  probably  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
actual  farm  population,  excluding  as  we  should  the 
editors,  the  bankers  and  the  shoe  dealers  and  other  non- 
agrieultural  members  who  are  herded  into  it — but  the 
principle  is  the  same,  and  some  $400  was  forwarded 
to  national  headquarters  to  be  spent  in  a  way  that  can 
bring  only  woe  to  Delaware  County  even  if  it  opens  the 
Promised  Land  to  the  corn  belt  farmers. 

The  bill  now  before  the  President  is  a  step  toward 
Sovietism  which  should  warm  the  cockles  of  Trotzky’s 
heart.  It  is  generally  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  but 
whether  constitutional  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  un-American.  It  is  an  attempt  to  lift  ourselves  by 
our  economic  bootstraps,  and  it  cannot  in  the  end  really 
benefit  its  supposed  beneficiaries. 

But  wholly  aside  from  that,  it  is  folly  for  Delaware 
County  to  send  aid  and  financial  encouragement  to 
those  who  would  assist  in  its  undoing.  If  we  must  be 
murdered  by  Soivetism,  let  us  keep  up  our  guard — at 
least  dig  fighting,  and  not  commit  suicide. 

THE  DELAWARE  EXPRESS. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Milton-on-Hudson 
Grange  No.  884  held  on  April  4,  1927,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : 

“Resolved  that  the  Milton-on-Hudson  Grange  No. 
884  most  heartily  favors  the  Farm  Bureau  and  highly 
commends  it  for  the  excellent  work  it  has  accomplished 
since  its  organization.  Should  the  Bureau  be  discon¬ 
tinued  we  feel  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  New 
York  State  farmers.”  c.  Kenneth  taber,  Secretary. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  add  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  It 
is  here  the  greatest  means  of  introducing  the  best  new 
practices  in  fruit  growing,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  in  dairying  and  the  poultry  business.  All  farm¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  the  conferences  and  demonstrations. 
For  instance,  this  week  I  was  at  a  grafting  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  found  about  35  fruit  men  there.  Don’t  you 
think  that  if  only  one  farmer  in  a  dozen  gets  the  best 
and  latest  information  on  any  matter  important  in  the 
year’s  work,  the  information  wall  spread  into  general 
practice?  The  special  spray  service  of  the  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty  Bureau  (partly  supported  by  20  or  30  of  the  larger 
growers  who,  in  return  have  orchard  inspection  on  re¬ 
quest  through  the  season)  keeps  every  member  up-to- 
the-minute,  and  improves  the  practice  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  However  it  may  be  in  other  places — even  if 
in  places  there  may  be  cause  for  criticism — here  the 
Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  been  unselfish,  broad  and 
very  useful.  e.  c.  v 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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QUA  P AGE 

AftfiANCEB  BY IVA  UNCEft 


May  This  Lovely  Spring  Time  Weather 
Bring  Us  Very  Close  Together.” 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
'New  York 

Everybody  recognized  the  Canadian 
wild  goose  of  last  month’s  “What  Am  I?” 
At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  nothing  to  tell  about  a  goose  that 
everybody  did  not  know,  and  yet  what 
the  encyclopedia  has  to  tell.  That  is  the 
way  with  many  of  our  commonplace  ani¬ 
mals  and  trees.  They  nave  been  with 
us  so  long  that  there  is  a  great  tale  to 
be  told  about  them,  if  one  only  knew  it. 
Let  us  find  out  what  we  can  about  these 
strong  individuals  of  our  environment 
who  have  come  with  us  from  antiquity. 
Continued  existence  is  in  this  world  of 
ours,  a  fairly  good  certificate  of  oeing 
worth  while.  This  month’s  puzzle  is 
sent  by  Edna  Garlic-k  (15)  Connecticut. 
A  long  while  ago  it  was  not  a  mere  woods 
flower,  but  regarded  as  a  valuable  medi¬ 
cine. 


Alan  and  Dwight 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  my  brother  Dwight  and 
myself.  He  is  seven  and  I  am  nine,  and 
we  make  a  lively  pair.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  E.  N.-Y.  for  four  years, 
and  am  always  glad  to  see  it  in  our  mail 
box.  This  is  my  first  letter  and  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  belong  to  Our  Page.  Yours, 
Alan  Doig  (9),  New  York. 


A  New  Jersey  Girl  and  Her  Dog  “Betsy” 

Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  I  have 
finally  found  a  snap  shot  which  I  am 
sending.  It  is  of  myself  and  our  dog 
“Betsy.”  Doesn’t  she  look  full  of  mis¬ 
chief? 

I  would  like  to  encourage  Myrtle  Bow¬ 
man  in  making  her  Friendship  Quilt ; 
also  Esther  Herr  for  her  portrait  of  her¬ 
self.  A  true  friend,  Beulah  Miller  (12), 
New  Jersey. 


was  probably  given  to  me  on  account  of 
the  shape  of  my  leaf.  In  consequence 
of  this  fancied  likeness  I  was  once  used 
as  medicine  in  liver  complaints.  Look 
closely  in  some  warm  roeky  place  on  one 
of  these  early  Spring  days  for  a  little 
blue  flower.  In  the  South  I  often  grow 
on  the  bark  and  even  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  but  here  I  make  my  home  on  the 
ground  usually  on  the  top  of  some  mound 
which  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a 
long-forgotten  tree.  What  am  I?  Sent 
by  Edna  Garlick  (15),  Connecticut. 


The  answer  to  the  enigma  of  last 
month,  was  March  Winds.  The  answer 
to  the  riddles  were  as  follows :  No.  1. 
Because  when  you  cut  off  the  tail  of  a 
figure  nine  you  have  nothing  left.  No.  2. 
A  pair  of  shoes. 


)rawn  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (13),  Rhode  Island 

What  Am  I? 

You  will  find  my  fragile  looking  blos¬ 
som  soon  after  the  late  snows  have 
melted.  I  am  two  to  three  inches  high, 
am  usually  blue  but  sometimes  pink  or 
white.  My  leaves  are  rounded,  three- 
lobed,  and  come  from  the  root.  My  rusty 
leaves  of  late  Autumn  are  obliged  to 
suffice  for  foliage  until  some  time  after 
the  blossoms  have  appeared,  when  the 
young  fresh  leaves  begin  to  uncurl  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  found  in  situations  gen¬ 
erally  similar  to  those  of  mosses.  On 
account  of  a  similarity  in  reproduction 
the  older  botanists  used  to  classify  me 
with  the  mosses.  Although  I  am  found 
chiefly  in-  the  woods  I  am  found  on  sunny 
hillsides  as  well.  While  I  am  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe  the  largest  part 
of  my  family  belong  to  warm_  climates. 
My  name  in  Greek  means  “liver”  and 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  hawk  but  not  in  crow, 
Mysecond  in  stay,  but  not  in  go, 

My  third  is  in  lake  but  not  in  pond, 

My  fourth  in  receipt  but  not  in  bond, 

My  fifth  is  in  fish  but  not  in  brook, 

My  sixth  is  in  line  but  not  in  hook, 

My  seventh  in  tea  but  not  in  ale, 

My  eighth  is  in  hill  but  not  in  vale, 

My  whole  comes  in  Spring  as  all  of  you 
know, 

The  fragrant  flower  that  follows  the  snow. 

Sent  by  Evelyn  Yollmer  (13),  Wis¬ 
consin. 


Riddle 

What  word  of  eight  letters  has  five  of 
the  same? 

Sent  by  Alice  Lewis  (13),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Catching  a  Woodchuck 

Our  Dear  Page :  Have  any  of  you 
girls  and  boys  had  any  experiences  with 
a  woodchuck?  If  yon  haven’t  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  had.  Two  years  ago  my 
mother  and  I  went  out  to  the  road  to 
•watch  for  the  baker.  And  I  sawr  a  wood- 


OursElveS 

To_  Each  Other 


Dratcn  by  Michael  Risko  (147,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock,  Connecticut 

Memory  Verse 
The  First  Violet 

It’s  a  beautiful  day  to  be  glad  in ; 

The  violet’s  budded  today, 

And  I  found  the  first  dear  little  primrose, 
Looking  up  from  the  grass  along  the 
way. 

Way  up  in  the  boughs  of  the  elm  tree, 
The  nest  of  the  oriole  swings. 

And  a  bird  is  aflit  in  the  maple, 

With  a  quiver  of  blue  in  his  wings. 

There’s  a  freshness  of  dew  on  the  grasses, 
An  instinct  of  green  in  the  trees, 

And  there’s  such  a  sweet  tremble  and 
quiver, 

An  impulse  of  life  on  the  breeze, 

I’m  looking  for  something,  I  know  not, 

.  What  this  that  I  look  for  may  be, 
There  is  just  a  vague  joy  of  waiting 
For  something  that’s  going  to  be. 

It’s  happy,  it’s  happy,  it’s  happy; 

The  world  has  a  flush  of  surpr;se, 

Like  a  baby  that  just  has  awakened- 
With  a  wonder  of  thought  in  its  eyes 
The  first  little  primrose  has  budded, 

It  shines  from  the  green  m  the  way, 
It’s  a  beautiful  day  to  be  glad  in, 

The  violet’s  budded  today. 

— By  A.  II.  Brancn. 


Find  Ernest — Fourth  from  Left 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  photo 
of  me  in  our  school.  It  is  not  a  very  good 
one  but  it  is  the  best  I  have.  I  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  -at  school.  I  have  been 
taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over  a  year  and 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  it  is  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  This  is  my  first 
writing,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  on  Our 
Page.  Will  try  to  write  to  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  every  month  after  this. 
Yours  for  success,  Ernest  Flint  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Edna  and  “Dan” 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  and  “Dan.”  I  am  sending 
a  nature  puzzle  and  a  drawing  to  go  with 
it.  I  certainly  enjoyed  those  portraits ; 
also  the  diaries  and  the  story  of  Berta 
Griffiths.  Your  friend,  Edna  Garlick 
(15),  Connecticut. 


chuck  in  the  fence.  I  went  over  to  get 
it.  It  went  in  the  fence  further,  and  I 
pullet  out  some  of  the  stones.  I  got  it 
by  the  tail  and  held  fast  to  it.  Then 
the  baker  came  and  my  mother  went  out 
to  the  baker  and  I  stood  in  the  road 
holding  the  woodchuck  by  the  tail.  Then 
when  the  baker  went  we  came  over  to 
grandma,  and  there  we  put'  him  in  a  bag 
and  went  home. 

The  woodchuck  bit  me  on  the  leg.  Then 
my  father  came  home  and  made  a  yard 
for  it.  And  the  next  morning  he  was 
gone.  That  was  the  end  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck.  Louise  Short  (11),  New  York. 


Dratcn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 

March  27,  1927.  It  seemed  quite 
strange  to  wake  up  this  morning  and  see 
so  much  snow  and  hear  so  many  birds 
singing.  The  snow  soon  melted  away, 
however.  It  has  been  so  warm  that  the 
birds  were  here  much  earlier  than  usual. 
This  morning  I  heard  song  sparrows, 
phoebes,  bluebirds,  robins,  chickadees  and 
English  sparrows.  I  always  like  to  hear 
the  song  sparrow  sing.  Perched  on  a 
bush  or  in  the  low  boughs  of  a  tree,  they 
are  one  of  the  first  birds  to  “greet  the 
dawn.”  And  then  the  phoebes  who  choose 
the  top  of  a  barn  or  shed  for  their  rest¬ 
ing  place.  How  they  jerk  their  tails  as 
they  say  their  name ! 

The  other  day  I  watched  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bluebird  clean  out  their  home  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole.  She  seemed  to  be  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  work  while  he  sat  on  a  wire 
and  told  her  how  nicely  she  was  doing 
it.  The  robins  are  not  singing  much 
these  days  but  of  course*  they  will  be  when 
warmer  weather  comes. 

The  chickadees  I  heard  this  morning 
were  whistling  “Phoebe.”  Many  people 
mistake  the  chickadee  for  the  phoebe  be¬ 
cause  it  calls  the  name,  but  there  really  is 
a  big  difference  in  their  notes.  The  plioe- 
be’s  call  is  abrupt  and  somewhat  harsh, 
while  the  chickadee’s  whistle  is  long- 
drawn-out  and  melodious.  I  do  not  know 
the  English  sparrow’s  very  well,  nor  do 
I  wish  to.  They  are  only  occasional 
visitors  here  and  I  sincerely  hope  they 
never  become  any  more. 

And  oh  yes,  crows !  They  are  in 
evidence  as  much  as  ever.  A  flock  of 
them  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  the 
swamp  near  here. — From  Bee  Bee  Gee, 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


“Hobo,  did  you  notice  that  pile  of  wood 
in  the  yard? 

“Yes,  I  seen  it.” 

“You  should  mind»your  grammar.  You 
mean  you  saw  it.” 

“No’m.  You  saw  me  see  it,  but  you 
ain’t  seen  me  saw  it.” — Sent  by  Edna 
Koenig  (17),  New  York. 


“I  can’t  keep  visitors  from  coming  up,” 
said  the  office  boy  to  his  employer.” 

“Turn  them  off  some  way.  Whatever 
they  say,  tell  them  that’s  what  they  all 
say,”  said  the  employ  ex-. 

That  afternon  a  lady  called  to  see  the 
boss. 

“Impossible,”  said  the  boy. 

“But  I’m  his  wife,”  said  the  lady. 

“That’s  what  they  all  say,”  said  the 
boy.— Sent  by  Thomas  Allender  (11), 
West  Virginia. 


Dratcn  by  Betty  Bannister,  New  York 

The  Dogwood  Legend 

It  is  said  that  the  dogwood  was  Adam’s 
favorite  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It 
grew  so  high  and  flowered  so  wonderfully 
and  gave  so  much  pleasure  that  Diablo, 
who  in  English- is  called  the  devil,  wanted 
to  kill  it.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  blight  and  scatter  every  shining 
leaf  of  its  shining  bloom.  So  one  dark 
night  he  climbed  a  honey  locust  tree  near 
the  gate  and  swung  by  his  tail  over  the 
wall,  intending  to  tear  off  all  the  lovely 
blossoms.  But  he  got  a  shock  when  he 
found  that  every  one  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  which  put  them  beyond  bis  power 
to  blight.  He  was  furious  at  not  being 
able  to  destroy  its  beauty.  So  he  did  the 
worst  he  could.  Keeping  away  from  the 
cross  he  bit  a  piece  out  of  every  snowy 
flower  leaf  and  then  jumped  back  to  the 
honey  locust  tree. 

The  locust  tree  was  ashamed  when  she 
found  that  she  had  helped  Diablo  to  do 
such  a  mean  thing.  She  grew  a  bristling 
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necklace  of  strong  spikes  to  wear.  They 
were  so  long  and  sharp  that  no  one  since, 
not  even  Diablo  himself,  has  ever  been 
able  to  climb  a  honey  locust  tree.  But  it 
wras  too  late  to  save  the  dogwood  bloom. 
The  bites  were  out  and  they  never  healed 
up  again,  as  you  can  see  to  this  very  day. 
— By  Betty  Bannister,  New  York. 


Mar.  29. — Weather  nice.  Wednesday 
morning  I  awoke  early,  intending  to  help 
mother  wash,  but  we  were  expecting  visi¬ 
tors  in  school.  I  went  to  school.  Visitors 
did  not  appear,  so  I  came  home  at  dinner 
and  washed. 

Mar.  30. — Weather  nice.  I  went  to 
school  half  a  day,  staying  home  till  dinner 
to  wash  some  curtains  and  getting  pre¬ 
pared  for  housecleaning.  Went  to  school 
at  dinner.  Played  “high  penny”  the  rest 
of  the  dinner  hour  and  at  recess.  I  got 
home  at  15  minutes  after  four,  peeled  the 
potatoes,  emptied  the  ashes,  made  fire  and 
got  supper,  for  mother  was  not  at  home. 
In  the  evening  we  went  down  to  our 
camp,  and  stayed  and  stayed  there  until 
half-past  nine,  then  going  up  and  going 
to  bed  at  10  o’clock. 

Mar.  31. — Our  company  came  to  school, 
being  Miss  Bannatyne  (school  super¬ 
visor)  and  Miss  Weidfiehl  (Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education).  They 
said  our  school  was  a  very  good  one  (all 
because  I  was  there?) 

Apr.  1. — The  weather  was  very  cold, 
sleety,  and  disagreeable.  Being  it  was 
April  Fool’s  Day,  you  would  mind  it  more 
than  a  common  day.  I  had  a  good  time 
April  fooling  not  telling  how  many  times 
I  was  fooled  myself. — Kater  Pillar  (13), 
Maryland. 


The  Kite — By  Alma  Poggi  (13), 
New  Jersey 

utes.  Cover  with  white  icing  made  as 
follows :  Add  y»  teaspoon  butter  to  two 
tablespoons  hot  milk.  Add  iy2  cups 
sugar  slowly  to  make  right  consistency  to 
spread.  Add  x/2  teaspoon  vanilla.  Spread 
on  cake.  This  is  made  with  powdered 
sugar. — Sent  by  Edna  Koenig  (17),  New 
York. 


Draion  by  Iona  Welker  (15),  New  York 


March  23. — I  got  up  about  six,  ate 
breakfast,  and  at  half-past  seven  went  to 
•school  in  our  car.  My  mother  is  teacher. 
We  got.  stuck  going  over,  but  got  out 
after  being  in  about  15  minutes.  And  we 
weren’t  late  to  school  either.  I  had  a 
good  day  there.  We  have  21  in  my  school. 
We  got  stuck  again  coming  home.  This 
time  we  stayed  in  an  hour  until  a  man 
helped  us  out.  When  we  got  home  I 
went  to  one  of  our  camps  where  Daddy 
and  two  other  men  were  working,  and 
when  he  came  home  we  did  a  cross-word 
puzzle. 

March  24. — I  got  up  the  same  as  usual 
and  went  to  school.  Some  others  with 
me  played  ball  in  the  noon  hour.  We 
came  home  at  night  and  as  I  went  to  the 
post  office  to  get  the  mail,  I  saw  Tiie 
Rural,  New-Yokicer  and  knew  it  would 
tell  whether  anything  I  had1  written  was 
printed.  I  was  very  much  pleased  when 
I  found  something  had  been. — Dave  ( 11 ) , 
Maine. 


Spring  Is  .Here — By  Bussell  Francke, 
Michigan 
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Draion  by  Edward  Jensen  (15), 
New  1  ork 

Sunshine  Cake 

Cream  three  tablespoons  shortening ; 
add  three-quarters  cup  sugar  gradually, 
three  yolks  of  eggs  which  have  been 
beaten  until  thick.  Add  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Sift  together  1)4  cups  flour  and 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Add  al¬ 
ternately  a  little  at  a  time  with  y2  cup 
milk  to  first  mixture.  Bake  in  greased 
loaf  pan,  in  moderate  oven,  35  to  45  min- 


Drawn  by  Earl  E.  Castle  (1G), 

Neiv  Jersey 

March  28. — Got  up  about  5.30,  helped 
milk,  ate  breakfast  and  helped  separate 
the  milk.  Helped  do  a  churning  later. 
After  dinner  split  some  wood  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  sap.  Threw  down  the  hay,  and 
put  the  cows  in  the  barn.  Ate  supper 
and  helped  do  some  more  chores.  Read 
awhile  before  going  to  bed. 

March  29. — It  was  nice  today.  Helped 
build  a  fence  around  the  night  pasture. 
Nearly  fell  in  the  brook,  doing  it.  Helped 
with  the  fence  this  afternoon,  also  gath¬ 
ered  some  sap.  Got  in  the  wood  and 
helped  feed  the  calves,  besides  some  other 
chores. 

March  30. — Cloudy  today  and  looks  like 
rain.  Turned  t.he  grindstone  so  as  to 
grind  my  axe.  Cut  a  little  wood  and  ate 
dinner.  Fed  the  pigs  and  cut  wood  until 
the  rain  drove  me  to  the  house.  Brought 
the  cows  home  with  me,  then  got  in  the 
wood.  Finished  my  diary  tonight. — 
Sandy  (16),  New  York. 


March  12. — For  a  few  days  now  it  has 
been  almost  as  hot  as  average  Summer 
weather.  The  grass  has  been  growing 
surprisingly  for  the  time  of  year.  Birds 
are  here  in  large  numbers  now.  There 
are  chances  for  an  early  Spring,  but  this 
is  perhaps  too  early  for  the  fruit.  Today 
I  moved  the  bean  poles  and  brush  for 
peas  from  the  garden,  but  don’t  know 
when  it  will  be  plowed.  No  hurry  yet, 
I  suppose. 

March  19. — JIt  is  raining  again — has  to 
do  something.  After  breakfast  I  helped 
Dad  pile  some  lumber.  It  has  been  on 
the  ground  for  some  time.  The  afternoon 
was  more  comfortable  as  it  was  sun¬ 
shiny.  I  d„n’t  mind  the  rain  when  it 
doesn’t  fall ! 

March  26. — This  week  has  been  some¬ 
what  cooler  than  the  one  before.  I  know 
one  plum  tree  in  bloom,  but  the  peaches 
are  not  out  yet.  A  new  article  of  interest 
was  on  Our  Page — the  self  drawn  por¬ 
trait. — Yours,  Imp  (13),  West  Virginia. 


0 

Myself— By  Pearl  Wilfert  (15), 
New  York 


The  Awakening  of  Spring — By  Harold 
Deveney  (16),  New  York 


At  Sea — By  Helen  Upson  (14), 
Connecticut 


Self  Portrait — By  Louise  Wiederhold 
(16),  New  York 


April  Showers — By  Rebecca  Spencer 
(16),  Maine 


A  Self-cartoon  by  Norman  Hallock, 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14), 
New  Jersey 

I  Want  to  Be  a  Painter 

I  hope  to  be  an  artist 

Who  paints  the  sky  so  blue, 

And  flowers  nodding  into  sleep 
In  moonlight,  wet  with  dew. 

To  paint  the  buds  at  dawning, 
When  dewy  eyes  they  raise, 

And^  blink  them  at  the  rising  sun. 
Whose  cheeks  doth  glow  in  blaze, 
io  paint  the  golden  sunset 
Whose  colors  so  serene, 

Will  lull  to  sleep  the  baby, 

V  hose  eyes  dwell  on  the  scene. 

I  want  to  be  a  painter, 

A  painter  that  is  great, 

Aot  an  ordinary  one, 

That  isn't  worth  a  date. 

By  Alma  Poggi  (13),  New  Jersey 


Spring  Is  Here 

When  the  breezes  come  a  creepin’ 
On  tiptoe  o’er  the  hill, 

When  the  weepin’  willer’s  weepin’ 
And  the  brooklet  can’t  keep  still, 
W  hen  a  bird  o’  blue  starts  spillin’ 
His  music  in  your  ear, 

you  jus’  can’t  stop  a  laughin’ — ■ 
Ihen  you  know  that  Spring  is  here, 

When  the  houm  dog  starts  ter  holler 
An  the  rooster  wants  ter  crow, 
An  all  the  hen  folks  start  ter  cackle 
An  do  the  best  they  know. 

When  the  heifer  starts  a-bawlin’ 

An’  the  pigs  are  actin’  queer, 

You  cau  t  blame  ’em  much, 
lliey  know  that  Spring  is  here. 


When  the  rain  starts  in  a-rainin’ 

So  you  think  ’twill  never  stop, 

\\  lien  the  maple  buds  are  swellin’ 

-A-n’  the  hoptoad’s  on  the  hop, 

\\  hen  the  bullfrogs  start  a-croakin’ 
a-  ,the  air  smells  sort  of  sweet, 
lou  11  know  that  Spring  is  here  at  last, 
An  it  s  gol  dern  hard  to  beat. 

By  Ted  Thatcher,  New  Jersey. 


April  Showers 

Pitter  patter,  pitter  patter; 

lnles  from  heaven  to  bare  roofs  chatter, 

B  lnle  the  fairies  in  huts  of  leaves. 

\\  kisper  legends  to  stray  sunbeams : 

And  every  flower’s  in  homage  bowed, 
lo  God  and  to  the  dewy  shroud. 

And  from  each  petal  wafts  on  high 
A  cloud  of  incense  to  the  sky — 

To  the  presence  of  their  king, 

A  pure  and  lovely  offering. 

By  Carl  V  atts  (17),  New  Jersey. 


Spring  Magic 

The  south  wind  sweeping  upwards  from 
the  lea, 

Y  a f ted  the  perfume  of  a  flower  to  me, 
Ihe  daintiest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
alone, 

In  wood  id  dale,  or  in  the  sunlight  shone. 
And  visions  came  a-throngifig  in  its  wake 
\  lsious  of  woodland,  mountain,  azure 
lake. 

\  isions  of  flowering  vale  and  sun-kissed 
hill, 

Music  of  murmuring  winds  and  boister¬ 
ous  rill. 

I  felt  the  velvet  comfort  of  the  moss 
And  saw  green  branches  o'er  me  sway  and 
toss, 

I  heard  the  music  of  flute  throated  birds 
Music  too  gay  and  magical  for  words — • 
Lhen  rousing  from  my  daytime  reverie, 

I  saw — the  snowy  blanket  on  the  lea. 

— Lois  Russell  (16),  New  York. 


Ma's  New  Hired  Girl 

Ma’s  got  a  new  hired  girl, 

I  really  think  she's  pretty. 

On  her  forehead  is  a  curl 
And  she  is  very  witty. 

But  ma  says  she’s  lazy, 

And  pa  says  she's  crazy. 

You  see,  she  can’t  cook  worth  a  darn. 
But  she  can  sing, 

And  she  likes  it  on  the  farm. 

She  treats  pa  like  he  was  king. 

Of  course  she  may  be  ugly  but — 

She’s  never  done  me  harm  ; 

I  hope  she’ll  stay  here  on  our  farm. 
—By  Dorothy  Woolley  (12),  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

April  has  been  an  interesting  month 
to  work  for.  She  wept,  she  smiled.  Put¬ 
ting  on  a  blanket  of  pure  white  snow  in 
the  evening,  she  took  it  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Her  wind  was  like  March,  her  sun 
like  June,  and  her  breeze  like  December. 
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But  we  have  it  all  here  on  Our  Page, 
Louise  Weiderhold  has  done  a  convinc¬ 
ing  portrait  of  herself  in  charcoal.  By 
convincing  I  mean  that  she  seems  very 
real,  and  we  feel  that  we  know  Louise 
after  seeing  it.  It  is  very  interesting  as 
a  portrait.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to 
make  one’s  own  portrait  turn  out  well  by 
skipping  the  needlessly  (?)  prominent 
features  of  one’s  make-up  and  as  a  result 
such  work  seems  like  a  doll’s  face.  Copy 
faithfully  if  you  wish  to  put  variety  into 
your  work.  Here  is  another  instance 
where  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Sometimes  we  are  not  really  able  to 
see  correctly,  and  that  is  when  something 
is  wrong  with  our  eyes.  The  eye  is  in 
conference  with  the  brain,  always  busy 
working  out  the  puzzles  in  lines  which 
constitute  a  picture.  We  can  no  more 
help  making  this  endeavor  to  see  than  we 
can  stop  breathing  voluntarily.  Where 
the  vision  is  normal  we  are  said  to  use 
40  percent  of  our  brain  power  in  seeing. 
Where  the  vision  is  incorrect  it  is  so 
much  harder  to  see  that  it  takes  nearly 
all  the  brain  power  and  the  unfortunate 
possessor  of  the  poor  vision  is  said  to  be 
“not  very  bright,’'  because  he  is  using  all 
his  mind  in  sight.  That  is  why  “good 
eyesight”  is  so  vitally  important. 

The  April  rain  is  splashing  against  the 
windows,  but  it  will  soon  be  May.  What 
will  May  have  to  offer?  Look  very  care¬ 
fully — see  what  you  see,  and  set  it  down 
for  Our  Page.  Send  all  contributions  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  All  are  invited 


much  as  I  could,  so  that  is  why  I  did  not 
reach  you  for  the  March  issue.’ — Louise 
Weiderhold  (16),  New  York. 

“You  can  see  by  the  enclosed  sketch 
how  much  I  wanted  to  draw  my  own 
picture.  But  tlien  I  would  rather  murder 
myself  than  let  someone  else  do  the 
butchering.  I  nearly  broke  my  jaw  pos¬ 
ing  for  the  thing,  and  I  sure  did  stretch 
my  mouth — it  is  a  little  sore  yet,  but  I 
really  made  myself  look  like  that.  No 
foolin’.” — Norman  Hallock,  Connecticut. 

“Your  last  issue  was  about  Spring. 
Spring  has  come  in  South  Carolina.  Here 
it  is  March  29,  and  the  fruit  trees  and 
all  the  nretty  Spring  flowers  have  all 
gone.  Won’t  some  of  you  write  me  and 
tell  all  about  the  country  in  which  you 
live — the  climate,  flowers,  and  the  things 
you  do?” — Mary  Dunlap  (16),  South 
Carolina.  * 

“Perhaps  I  could  send  in  some  squares 
for  the  friendship  quilt.  I  forgot  the 
size,  so  if  someone  will  please  let  me 
know  I’ll  do  my  best.  I  have  started  to 
biaid  a  rug  for  my  room.” — Elizabeth 
Rothe  (13),  New  York.  (Size  of  square 
for  friendship  quilt  is  5%  inches.) 

“I  think  Anna  Seager’s  portrait  of  her¬ 
self  seemed  more  real  than  the  others.” — 
Edna  Barelii  (13),  New  Jersey. 

“We  have  some  good-looking  artists, 
haven’t  we?  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
draw  my  picture,  and  I  did  try,  but  the 
results  were  so  discouraging  that  I  de¬ 
stroyed  all  attempts.  I  almost  wish  I 
had  saved  one  or  two  of  them  and  sent 
them  to  you.  They  would  at  least  have 
afforded  a  good  laugh.  I  have  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  an  artist, 
but  am  sending  a  poem.” — Lois  Russell 
(16),  New  York. 

“Boys  and  girls  everywhere,  greetings ! 
I  hope  Spring  fever  hits  you  every  bit  as 
hard  as  it  hit  me.  I  am  sending  a  poem 
I  wrote  under  the  hoodoo  of  Spring  fever. 
Hope  it  isn’t  too  long  for  the  column.” — 
Ted  Thatcher,  New  Jersey. 


to  wi’ite,  to  Boys  and  Girls’  Page  when¬ 
ever  they  feel  like  it,  but  we  go  to  press 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month. 


Rosa  Bonheur 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Gabrielle  Daly  (12).  Theresa  Droz- 
inski  (12),  Lester  Coan  (14),  Mabel  Anthony 
(10),  Ruth  Abbot  (11),  Fern  Walsh  (15),  Edna 
Madison  (16),  Gerda  Rutveld,  Mildred  Men- 
dleson  (10),  Lilian  Brey  (10),  Helen  Sokacli, 
Kay  Wicks  (12),  Gertrude  Hammer,  Emerson 
Vaughan  (12),  Elizabeth  Tabor  (11),  Anna  Hall 
(9),  Henry  Van  Roemer  (8),  Alice  Ebert, 
‘Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Dorothy  Kelley  (14), 
Marian  Whalen  (8),  Julia  McOla  tehee  (13), 
Sarah  Charlton,  ‘Dorothy  Woolley  (12),  Louise 
Cramer,  ‘Pearl  Wilfert  (15),  Ruth  Whitford 
(8).  ‘Michael  Risko  (14),  Amy  Pitman,  Eileen 
Bollinger,  Natalie  Curtis  (12),  Harriet  Shore, 
Loretta  Holloway,  William  McCaffery  (10), 
Mary  Redding  (12),  Josephine  Bennett  (16), 
‘Betty  Bannister,  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (17),  ‘Iona  Wel¬ 
ker  (15),  Lila  Abbot,  ‘Louise  Short  (11),  Ger¬ 
aldine  Elliott  (13),  Florence  Terwilliger  (11), 
Elizabeth  Tilburg.  ‘Louise  Wiederhold  (16), 
Harvey  McGrath  (13),  Ruby  Bosley,  Ruth  Mead 
(17),  Mabel  Stephenson,  Ruth  Brown  (9),  Irene 
Wood  (16),  Roberta  Cook  (12),  Elizabeth 
Humphrevs,  Mary  Disbrow,  F.  H.  Carpenter 
(14),  El'la  Evens,  Margaret  Gippert,  Edna 
Koenig  (17),  Eva  Rushey  (14),  Lois  Russell 
(16),  Lessie  Malec,  ‘Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
Quincy  Gregory,  Anna  Seager  (17),  Mildred  Os- 
terdalil.  Pearl,  Anna  Marble  (13),  Helen  Kukon, 
Helen  Flint  (16).  „  ,  _ 

New  Jersey — Mary  Danna  (15),  Carolyn  Burg- 
hardt  (10),  ‘Helen  Dadianoff  (14),  Billy  Ott, 
Elizabeth  Goss,  Helena  Semaskewitz  (15), 
Helen  Wieringa,  ‘Alma  Poggi  (13),  ‘Beulah 
Miller,  Emily  Quinn  (17),  Dorothy  Demarest 

(13) ,  ‘Carl  Watts  (17),  Sadie  Allen  (13), 

Carolyn  Hoagland,  Kate  Wilson,  Lucille  Ben¬ 
nett  ‘Alice  Chew  (15),  ‘Harold  Deveney  (16), 
Durie  Helen,  Helen  Carpignano  (13),  *Edna 
Barehi  Cx3),  Steve  Chrappa  (14),  Julia  Erdy, 
Robert  Eng  (14).  .  -rt1.  , 

Pennsylvania  — —  Ernest  Haist  (12),  Mildred 
Wirtanen  (8),  Esther  Ivee  (13),  Selma  Engle- 
kirk,  Ruth  Heppler  (14),  Elsie  Chatley,  Owen 
Porter  Miller  Thelma  (15),  Stella  Burnham, 
Miriam  Kachel  (17),  Rena  Cook  (11),  Paul 
Stutzman  (15),  Margaret  Handsclun,  Helen 
Leonard,  Charles  .Warner  (10),  Albert  Heath 

^Connecticut — ‘Edna  Garlick  (15),  Fred  Lab- 
ercle,  ‘Norman  Hallock,  Ethel  Wraight  (16), 
‘Bertha  Griffiths  (16),  Ruth  Eckert,  Quinta 
Frulla  (11),  ‘Alice  Lewis  (13),  ‘Helen  Upson 

(14) ,  James  Upson  (12). 

Vermont— Roger  Blood  (13).  Marian  Blood 
(18),  Gerald  Kelley,  Christine  Blood  (10),  Nel¬ 
lie  Krusberg,  Retha  Eddy,  Virginia  Carter  (13), 
Eunice  Carter,  Ada  Weatherhead,  Bernice 
Crou so 

"  Ohio— Robert  Prouts  (12),  Gertrude  Brooks, 
Van  Loyd,  Ethel  Carr,  Arthur  Barkley  (11). 

Massachusetts  —  Kathryn  Scott  (12),  Mary 
Tracy,  Ruth  Eaton  (12),  Jessie  Allen. 

Maryland— Ada  Trammel  (8),  Ruth  Harvey 
(14),  Lena  Custer  (15),  ‘Helen  Miller  (13). 

Delaware  —  Robert  Speicher  (lo),  -Kathryn 
Hostedler  (12),  Marian  Roberts  (12),  ‘Myrtle 
Dickerson,  Granville  Wilkins  (13). 

Rhode  Island — Anna  Whitaker  (6),  Edith 
Whitaker  (9),  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (13). 

Michigan — ‘Russell  Francke. 

North  Carolina — Ruth  Boggs  (12). 

South  Carolina — Mary  Dunlap  (10). 

Wisconsin— Wilbur  Gettleman,  A.  Helfert. 

Virginia— Virginia  Benesek,  Mary  Cline. 

West  Virginia — ‘Ernest  Flint  (17),  ‘Clark  Al- 
lender  (12),  ‘Thomas  Allender  (11). 

Oklahoma — Velma  Troutt  (13). 

Kentucky— Anna  O’Rourke  (14). 

Maine — ‘David  Brown,  ‘Rebecca  Spencer  (16). 

Letters  Wanted— Ethel  Wraight  (16),  Conn., 
Virginia  Bulkely  (13),  N.  H.;  Edna  Madison 
(16)  New  York;  Helena  Semaskawitz,  New 
Jersey;  Blanche  Grandy  (10),  Pennsylvania; 
Geraldine  Elliott  (13),  New  York  ;  Owen  I  orter, 
Pennsylvania;  Irene  Wood  (16),  New  iork. 


If  Rosa  Bonlieur’s  father  had  a  hobby, 
it  certainly  was  moving.  Every  so  often 
we  find  the  Bonheurs  living  in  a  different 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  many  apartments 
in  various  sections  of  the  city  could 
proudly  boast  of  being  the  home  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  during  her  childhood  or  student 
days. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these 
movings  was  the  one  which  brought  them 
to  Rue  Rumford.  Their  home  wyas  then 
in  the  open  country,  apart  from  the 
crowded  avenues  and  boulevards  of  Paris. 
A  little  farther  out  were  small  farms 
well  supplied  with  sheep,  cows,  and  large 
poultry  yards.  The  thought  of  these  fas¬ 
cinating  subjects  filled  Rosa  with  joy,  and 
she  wakened  each  morning  eager  to  begin 
her  work,  and  sorry  to  end  it  at  the  close 
of  the  daw 

From  the  farms  and  parks  near  home, 
she  travelled  on  to  fairs  and  markets 
where  horses  and  cattle,  the  finest  in  the 
land,  were  bought  and  sold.  On  such 
trips  she  wisely  dressed  in  bloomers  and 
a  short  coat,  to  avoid  any  annoying  ex¬ 
perience.  As  it  was,  the  workingmen  and 
even  the  dealers  frequently  jested  about 
her  appearance  at  such  gatherings.  But 
when  they  saw  her  serious  work,  they 
soon  forgot  to  jest  and  regarded  her  as 
a  “clever  little  fellow.”  Then  they 
watched  her  progress  with  considerable 
pride,  especially  as  they  saw  their  own 
fine  creatures  painted  on  canvas  with 
amazing  skill. 

These  daily  excursions  were  the  rounds 
of  thi  ladder  by  -which  Rosa  Bonheur 
climbed  upward  and  onward.  In  her 
nineteenth  year  she  entered  the  Salon  for 
the  first  time.  A  charming  canvas  of  two 
small  rabbits,  bearing  her  name,  went 
before  the  judges,  and  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  it  passed  by  the  jurors  together  with 
a  drawing  of  sheep,  onto  the  walls  of  the 
Salon.  It  was  a  joyous  event  in  the 
family.  The  young  painter  and  her  father 
were  thrice  glad  that  the  long  years  of 
faithful  teaching  and  study  had  brought 
its  own  reward. 

The  following  year  Rosa  Bonheur  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  three  canvasses  to  the 
yearly  exhibition.  Though  they  were  the 
old  familiar  scenes  of  cows  lazing  around 
the  pasture,  praise  poured  in  from  critics 
and  public,  on  the  merit  of  the  splendid 
landscape  as  well  as  for  the  lifelike  por¬ 
traits  of  the  animals. 

And  so  her  paintings  sold  easily  and 
brought  into  the  home  more  money  than 
she  ever  dreamed  of  earning.  Little  com¬ 
forts  found  their  way  into  the  apartment 
where  necessities  alone  reigned,  and  the 
burden  carried  so  long  by  the  tired,  wrorn- 
out  father  now  rested  on  Rosa’s  strong 
and  willing  shoulders. 

By  Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All 

Arts. 


Brawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 

New  York 

“Here  goes  the  portrait  of  myself!  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  fellow  competi- 
tors  used  their  mirrored  self  ?  I  did.  you 
iret  an  image  which  is  not  true,  but 
turned  round.  I  waited  to  correct  it  as 


Self  Portrait — By  Alice  Cheto  (15), 
New  Jersey 


Pastoral  Parson  Junior  Tries  a  Hand 


Parson  Hurt. — A  week  ago  yesterday 
Dad  and  Shelley  went  over  to  the  garage 
to  get  the  cars  ready  to  go  to  church. 
Pretty  soon  Dad  came  in  with  a  bone  in 
his  wrist  broken.  Well,  I  took  him  to  the 
doctor  and  after  he  put  it  in  splints  we 
went  to  Durham  for  the  morning  service. 
The  reason  he  had  to  crank  the  Ford 
was  because  the  generator  hadn’t  been 
working  for  a  few  days  and  the  battery 
was  so  low  that  it  wouldn’t  turn  the  en¬ 
gine  over.  Whether  or  not  something  is 
wrong  with  the  timer,  I  don’t  know.  The 
spark  lever  was  up,  but  as  Fords  have  a 
habit  of  doing  sometimes  it  kicked  just 
the  same.  So  because  Dad’s  right  arm  is 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  for 
some  time  I  am  going  to  see  wdiat  kind  of 
an  article  I  can  write.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  somewhat  different  from  his,  but  I 
shall  try  to  make  a  whack  at  it  anyway. 

Old  Vermont. — Before  this  happened 
Dad  had  a  trip  up  to  Vermont.  He  was 
called  up  there  for  a  funeral  and  so 
stayed  on  for  nearly  a  week.  We  were 
glad  to  have  him  get  a  little  vacation  and 
only  hoped  that  he  kept  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes  while  he  was  up  there.  You 
know  it’s  about  as  hard  to  keep  Dad  quiet 
as  it  is  to  keep  a  hen  still  in  a  flower 
garden.  He  always  says  he  has  had  a 
wonderful  rest,  but  from  what  little 
things  he  lets  drop  now  and  then  he  must 
have  been  pretty  well  on  the  go  even  up 
there.  Of  course  he  went  around  and 
called  on  all  the  sick  people.  One  person 
he  went  to  see  was  nearly  95.  Then  the 
other  day  he  spoke  about  telling  stories 
in  all  the  different  school-rooms.  But 
above  all  he  was  pleased  to  have  a  little 
sugar  weather  while  he  was  up  there.  We 
boys  are  always  hoping  for  the  day  when 
we  can  go  up  to  Vermont  for  the  sugar 
season.  Dad  is  forever  telling  about  the 
big  roaring  fire  in  what  he  calls  the 
“arch,”  and  the  smoke  and  the  steam  in 
the  old  sugar  house.  He  says  they  fried 
ham  and  boiled  eggs  in  the  sap  and  mixed 
them  up  with  the  hot  mashed  potatoes 
just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  old  days. 
He  thinks  they  must  have  had  a  pretty 
good  season  up  there.  At  least  they  were 
in  a  tremendous  run  ivlien  he  left.  He 
brought  down  a  gallon  with  him  on  the 
train,  but  it  didn't  last  long  after  it  ar¬ 
rived. 

A  New  Bacon  Formula. — Speaking 
of  ham,  he  told  us  about  a  professor  up 
there  who  carried  on  a  demonstration 
with  the  school  boys  showing  them  how 
to  pickle  ham  and  bacon.  While  they 
were  putting  the  hams  and  bacon  in  the 
crock  he  called  for  some  saltpeter.  One 
of  the  boys  fetched  some  white-looking 
powdery  stuff,  and  advised  him  to  taste  of 
it  carefully  to  make  sure.  He  did  so  and 
declared  positively  that  it  was  saltpeter. 
He  put  in  the  required  amount  and 
dreamed  of  luscious  hams  and  bacon  for 
the  Spring’s  work.  But  soon  after  that 
some  of  the  women  folks  wanted  to  know 
who  had  been  digging  into.  their  jar  of 
mopping  soap  powder,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  professor  heard  the  last 
of  it.  The  chickens  got  the  hams. 

Vermont  Farming. — As  you  remember 
Dad’s  section  of  Vermont  has  gone  in  to 
the  seed  potato  business  pretty  heavily. 
Dad  says  if  they  don’t  overdo  the  thing 
and  plant  so  many  and  flood  the  market 
so  that  they  don’t  make  anything  at  all 
it  will  be  a  wonder.  They  all  did  well 
last  year  up  there,  and  if  they  would  only 
be  content,  and  this  refers  to  everyone, 
not  to  increase  their  acreage  this  year. 
It  is  the  pesky  surplus  in  any  business 
that  just  ruins  the  whole  situation.  Farm 
help  is  terribly  high  and  scarce  in  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  it  seems  to  be  made  up  chiefly  of 
men  who,  with  their  families,  have  come 
down  from  Canada.  We  are  all  hoping 
and  planning  to  take  a  real  trip  to  Ver¬ 
mont  and  stay  up  there  for  three  weeks. 
Uncle  Clossie  has  given  us  the  job  of 
painting  his  farm  buildings,  so  we  can 
combine  pleasure  with  profit.  I  myself 
shall  scratch  for  every  cent  I  can  get 
hold  of  this  Summer,  as  I  hope  to  go 
away  to  school  next  Fall. 

Taking  up  Dad’s  Work. — It  seems  to 
me  now  if  things  come  around  all  right 
that  I  might  possibly  take  up  Dad’s  kind 
of  work.  In  one  thing  anyway  I  would 
have  an  advantage.  I  could  blow  the 
trumpet  to  lead  in  the  singing  or  could 
pound  on  the  drum  to  call  the  natives  to¬ 
gether.  I  suppose  some  people  think 
that  minister’s  boys  lead  a  pretty  dull 
life,  that  they  have  to  look  pious  all  the 
time  and  sit  for  hours  and  hours  in 
church  trying  to  keep  awake  through  long 
dry  sermons,  but  you  can  bet  your  boots 
there’s  nothing  poky  or  dry  or  sleepy 
about  a  Sunday  off  with  Dad.  You  might 
l'eel  by  midnight  -that  a  little  chance  for 
a  nap  would  have  been  mightily  appre¬ 
ciated.  He  always  leaves  it  to  us  boys 
whether  we  want  to  go  or  not,  but  it 


doesn’t  take  us  long  to  decide.  Perhaps 
the  arrangements  for  having  plenty  to  eat 
may  have  something  to  do  about  it.  Dad 
says  boys  are  always  hungry  and  ought 
to  be  kept  ivell  filled  up.  You  know  yes¬ 
terday  wms  Easter.  Well,  we  killed  three 
hens,  one  according  to  Dad  was  as  big 
as  a  Vermont  hen  turkey.  Then  we  had 
a  perfectly  enormous  kettle  of  hot  mashed 
potatoes  and  five  or  six  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  big  can  of  cocoa.  This,  Dad  said, 
with  what  the  rest  of  the  people  brought 
would  make  a  foundation  for  a  lunch 
anyway.  At  the  first  service  the  church 
seemed  to  be  jammed,  packed  to  the  doors, 
and  it  was  raining  at  that.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  the  children  Dad  had  got  hold 
of.  We  sent  autos  out  in  every  direction 
of  the  compass,  and  fetched  them  in  by 
the  carload.  Besides  giving  out  potted 
pansies  to  all  the  children  wTe  had  a  great 
Easter  egg  hunt  all  around  the  church 
buildings. 

A  Country  Crowd. — But  we  have  the 
best  times  of  all  down  in  the  old  country 
church  that  Dad  is  always  writing  about. 
You  just  ought  to  have  seen  the  mob 
there  was  down  there  yesterday.  The 
yard  was  full  of  autos  and  the  people  had 
come  for  miles.  People  who  have  ever 
lived  around  there  are  always  coming 
back  to  have  Dad  baptize  their  babies. 
He  found  a  family  there  yesterday  that 
had  been  gone  from  that  region  four 
years.  They  came  from  several  towns 
away,  but  with  most  of  the  others  they 
all  had  a  nice  lunch  of  cake  and  cocoa 
and  cranberry  pie  before  they  went  back. 
Clossie  played  the  violin,  Shelley  played 
the  organ,  and  Moms  and  I  handed  them 
out  a  wonderful  Easter  duet — wonderful 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Dad  had  to 
hustle  back  home  again  after  this  service 
and  beat  it  down  country  to  a  sclioolhouse 
for  still  another  service.  This  place  like 
the  others  was  practically  full. 

Dad’s  Sermons. — I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  most  people  would  .think  that  Dad’s 
sermons  are  what  they  call  “good”  ser¬ 
mons  or  not,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
other  sermons  seem  mighty  poky  to  us 
boys  after  hearing  his.  He  always  talks 
about  things  that  the  people  are  interested 
in,  and  tries  to  have  something  new  and 
not  forever  be  shouting  out  the  same  old 
thing.  If  he  thinks  of  a  story  that  has  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand  he  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  tell  it,  and  if  the  people  want 
to  laugh,  laugh  they  can.  He  says  Sun¬ 
day  should  be  the  happiest  day*  in  the 
week,  and  the  church  inside  and  out  the 
happiest  place  to  spend  Sunday. 

A  Minister’s  Story. — The  other  day 
he  was  telling  in  a  sermon  about  how  you 
don’t  want  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
in  accusing  and  condemning  other  people. 
He  said  there  was  a  minister  over  in  Wa- 
terbury  who  went  one  day  to  get  into  his 
nice  Ford  sedan,  standing  by  the  curb, 
and  -was  rather  surprised  to  see  a  man 
just  stepping  into  it  apparently  going  to 
drive  off.  It  did  look  like  a  clear  case  of 
stealing.  He  thought  he  really  ought  to 
call  a  cop,  but  lie  is  a  mighty  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  this  minister,  and  sort  of 
hated  to  do  it.  The  man  made  all  sorts  of 
excuses,  thought  it  was  his  own  car,  etc., 
so  the  fellow  had  a  gentle  talk  and  let 
him  go.  It  was  hardly  a  day  after  that 
before  the  minister  went  to  get  his  car 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  key 
didn’t  seem  to  fit  the  door.  One  door 
window  was  down  a  few  inches  and  he 
worked  and  worked  and  worked  to  see  if 
he  could  get  it  down  far  enough  so  that 
he  could  reach  in  and  unlock  the  door  on 
the  driver’s  side.  At  last  he  went  to  a 
garage  and  had  a  long  crooked  iron  made 
in  an  effort  to  crank  down  this  glass 
window.  However,  just  as  he  approached 
the  car  with  this  great  long  crooked  iron 
he  wras  rather  surprised  to  see  a  man  un¬ 
locking  the  door  with  perfect  ease.  Quite 
stunned  at  the  sight  he  happened  to 
glance  at  the  various  cars  standing  by, 
and  lo  and  behold,  there  was  his  Ford 
right  in  front  of  him.  What  if  he  had 
been  a  minute  early  and  the  other  fellow 
had  found  him  with  his  big  crooked  iron 
trying  to  force  an  entrance  into  his  car? 
Of  course  Fords  all  look  alike  anyway. 
I  certainly  had  the  laugh  on  Dad  the 
other  day.  I  was  waiting  outside  in  the 
car  while  he  was  in  the  store.  Suddenly 
out  he  rushed  from  the  store,  rushed. up 
to  the  car  standing  just  ahead  of  mine, 
opened  the  door,  got  inside  and  sat  down 
before  he  discovered  his  mistake,  having 
wildly  flung  his  bundles  on  the  back 
seat.  The  man  who  was  sitting  back  of 
the  wheel  of  this  car  was  even  more 
dumbfounded  than  Dad  was.  And  I  guess 
he  laughed  as  loud  as  I  did. 

Sister  Better. — Dad  wants  me  to  say 
that  Sister’s  wound  has  stayed  healed  for 
quite  a  long  time  now,  and  we  all  hope  it 
will  not  open  up  again.  He  thinks  his 
arm  will  be  so  he  can  write  the  next  let¬ 
ter  himself,  and  he  will  tell  you  about 
the  Legislature  among  many  other  mat¬ 
ters.  To  us  boys  the  worst  thing  about 
his  arm  seems  to  be  that  he  can’t  cut 
our  hair,  and  it  never  seemed  to  grow 
anything  like  as  fast  as  it  has  since  his 
arm  got  hurt.  I  guess  many  a  man  and 
boy  down  country  will  soon  be  in  the 
same  fix  we  are,  too.  He  has  been  after 
me  for  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  cut 
hair,  as  he  says  I  can  never  make  a 
country  minister  unless  I  do.  The  two  go 
together. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Studying  Cotton  Goods. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  Miss  Susan  L.  Bates,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  textiles  and  clothing,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
H  ome  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  the 
cotton  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  woman  consumer.  She  will  study 
design  of  cotton  fabrics  with  a  view  to 
learning  how  they  meet  or  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  Style  appeal,  artistic  and  hygienic 
qualities,  and  other  points  which  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  consumer  in  choosing  between 
fabrics  of  the  different  fibers  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  purpose  of  this  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  will  be  to 
find  some  of  the  reasons  why  cotton  sales 
for  clothing  and  household  use  have  de¬ 
creased,  and  what  changes  manufacturers 
of  cotton  fabrics  can  effect  so  as  to  make 
their  products  meet  consumer  demands. 
We  have  long  considered  that  quality  as 
compared  with  price  is  a  pronounced  fac¬ 
tor  in  lessening  sales  of  cotton  goods.  The 
war  period  brought  us  poor  quality  at 
extreme  price,  and,  some  of  the  retailers, 
and  we  presume  the  wholesalers,  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  war  is  over.  In 
cotton  prints,  foreign  manufacturers  seem 


finished  at  the  wrist  in  the  same  way. 
The  effect  was  simple,  but  very  pretty. 
We  have  seen  some  dresses  having  sleeves 
trimmed  with  gathered  puffs,  one  at  the 
wrist  and  one  half-way  to  the  elbow,  the 
sleeve  itself  close-fitting.  This  is  dis¬ 
played  as  a  new  French  style,  but  like 
many  new  styles,  it  is  really  the  return 
of  an  old  one. 

Printed  Georgette. — This  gauzy  fab¬ 
ric  still  holds  favor  and  is  vei’y  popular 
for  afternoon  dresses,  informal  dance 
frocks,  etc.  The  model  shown  is  quite 
simple,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
year’s  mode  being  the  pin  tucks  running 
horizontally  across  the  blouse.  There  are 
some  tucks  to  give  fullness  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  ;  the  plain  neck  is  square.  The  long 
sleeves  are  slightly  narrow-ed  at  the  wrist, 
and  caught  close  by  narrow  ties  of  the 
material.  Waist  and  skirt  are  seamed 
together,  the  edge  of  the  waist  having  a 
slight  curve  at  both  back  and  front.  The 
skirt  is  given  a  slightly  circular  fullness 
by  groups  of  pleats  at  the  sides.  At  the 
left  side  pleated  ends  hang  down  like  a 
sash,  slightly  beloAv  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
with  a  large  drooping  chiffon  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  at  the  top.  This  sort  of  skirt,  with 
the  fluttering  sash  ends  giving  irregular 
length,  is  becoming  to  a  plump  figure. 
Of  course  a  silk  slip  of  harmonizing 


able  to  give  higher  quality  with  greater 
beauty.  There  is,  of  course,  a  consider¬ 
able  tariff  on  such  importations. 

The  Ensemble  Suit.— This  Spring  we 
see  again  the  ensemble  suit,  sometimes  of 
cloth,  sometimes  of  silk,  and  sometimes  of 
the  twro  fabrics  combined.  The  figure 
at  the  left  shows  a  very  pretty  suit  of 
this  class.  In  this  model  the  full-length 
coat  was  of  blue  wool  twill,  lined  with 
blue  and  fawn  printed  silk.  The  coat 
was  very  plain  and  straight  having  a 
stitched  yoke  that  formed  shoulder  caps, 
and  narrow  collar  and  cuffs.  Of  course  a 
large  flower  of  shaded  fawn  chiffon  was 
pinned  at  the  left  side ;  a  boutonniere  of 
some  sort  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
adornment  now.  The  dress  consisted  of- 
a  finely  pleated  skirt  and  blouse,  of  the 
same  printed  silk  as  that  lining  the  coat. 
The  blouse  was  quite  plain  but  buttoned 
with  small  round  buttons  all  down  the 
front ;  the  collar,  coming  to  a  V  in  the 
front,  was  rolled  over  the  coat  collar. 
This  was  a  very  simple  dress,  but  had  a 
good  deal  of  style,  and  it  fills  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  a  Summer  wardrobe. 
The  longer  coat  is  usual  with  the  en¬ 
semble  suit,  but  cloth  jacket  suits  with 
hip-length  eoat  are  also  very  much  in 
style,  and  these  have  caused  a  return 
of  the  separate  blouse.  Such  suits  are 
plain  in  style,  some  of  the  coats  double- 
breasted,  others  Tuxedo  cut.  The  skirts 
are  of  course  very  short.  The  dark  blue 
or  black  suits  are  often  seen  with  a  white 
satin  blouse ;  these  blouses  are  of  wash 
satin,  and  are  usually  plainly  tailor- 
made.  They  are  much  in  vogue  for  wear 
with  separate  skirts.  We  also  see  the 
suits  with  a  blouse  to  match  the  coat 
lining ;  a  brown  suit,  lined  with  sand  or 
rosewood  crepe  de  chine,  with  a  blouse 
of  the  same  silk  is  very  attractive.  A 
previous  season’s  suit,  cleaned  and 
pressed,  with  a  blouse  to  match  the  lining, 
will  look  practically  new,  _  especially  if 
the  skirt  is  shortened  judiciously ;  we  do 
not  see  any  sign  of  letting  down  hems. 
Separate  blouses  of  the  lingerie  type,  or 
of  linen,  have  not  returned  so  far. 

The  Return  of  Puffings. — In  the  old 
days  of  excessive  trimming  we  often  saw 
pleated  or  gathered  puffs  or  bouillons 
forming  bands  with  a  slight  fullness.  The 
second  figure  shows  this  trimming  on  the 
waist.  This  dress  was  old  rose  crepe  de 
chine,  the  skirt  finely  pleated  all  the  way 
round.  The  blouse  was  trimmed  with  a 
puffing  that  outlined  a  vest  front,  while 
the  lower  edge  was  bordered  with  a  pleat¬ 
ing  headed  by  a  puffing.  The  sleeves  were 


color  must  be  worn  under  the  transparent 
gown.  While  such  a  dress,  in  bright  ox- 
pastel  coloi-ing,  is  youthful,  it  may  be 
developed  in  more  sober  tints  for  elderly 
women  ;  there  are  very  atti-active  designs 
in  black  and  white,  gray,  dull  blues  and 
lilacs,  that  are  most  becoming.  Lace 
dresses  are  made  up  in  similar  styles  to 
this,  and  are  handsome  and  dignified. 
Chantilly  and  heavier  laces  in  black, 
beige  and  some  other  colors  were  noted 
18  to  27  inches  wide,  costing  .$2.25  to 
$7.95  a  yard. 

A  Little  French  Frock. — The  first 
of  the  children’s  frocks  pictured  was 
French,  all  hand-made,  and  was  very 
dainty.  It  was  rose-colored  wash  silk, 
trimmed  with  fagoting  in  a  deeper  shade 
of  rose.  The  little  box-pleated  skirt  was 
seamed  to  the  waist,  which  cux-ved  up 
shorter  at  the  front ;  thi-ee  rows  of  fagot¬ 
ing  went  down  the  front,  finished  at  the 
bottom  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  fagoted 
silk.  Collar  and  short  sleeves  were  also 
finished  with  the  fagoting.  No  closing 
was  visible,  but  this  was  fastened  by  in¬ 
visible  snaps  at  the  side  of  the  front 
row  of  fagoting.  This  dress  could  be 
made  very  prettily  in  eliallie  or  other 
thin  woolen  material,  or  in  linen ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  is  very  becoming  to  a  small 
girl.  There  are  fancy  openwoi-k  bi-aids, 
both  silk  and  cotton,  that  can  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hand  fagoting. 

English  Print. — The  little  girl  at  the 
right  wears  a  dress  of  English  print,  a 
combination  of  blue,  orange  and  fawn, 
trimmed  with  solid  blue  linen.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  di-ess  is  a  very  simple 
pattern,  a  pleat  at  the  waist  line  in  front 
giving  a  panel  effect,  this  panel  effect  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  by  the  straight  band  of 
linen  laid  under  the  print.  Scallops 
coming  over  the  linen  tex-minated  with  a 
buttonhole  fastened  over  the  linen  belt, 
which  did  not  extend  across  the  front. 
This  was  an  unusually  pretty  dress,  and 
this  combination  of  linen  trimming  with 
the  figured  print  is  repeated  in  a  gi-eat 
many  different  styles.  These  English 
prints  have  a  soft  silky  finish,  and  are 
absolutely  fast  colors. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — The  readymade 
house  dresses  of  print,  madras  and  ging¬ 
ham  are  prettier  than  ever  this  year,  and 
are  certainly  a  boon  to  busy  women.  One 
can  always  buy  attractive  styles,  in  good 
material,  for  $2.95  and  $3.95.  A  woman 
who  is  not  small  expects  to  buy  four  ox- 
five  yards  of  material  for  such  a  dress, 
and  if  she  pays  50  cents  a  yai*d  for  it  she 
does  not  gain  much  by  the  trouble  of 


making,  This  is,  however,  a  matter  that 
each  one  must  decide  for  herself.  Natur¬ 
ally,  these  readymade  dresses  are  not  very 
long  in  the  skirt.  We  think,  howevei-, 
that  even  if  one  expects  to  make  dresses 
at  home,  it  pays  to  buy  one  occasionally 
to  study  methods  of  finishing  and  putting 
together,  which  are  planned  to  save  both 
work  and  material. 

While  silks  still  seem  to  head  the  list 
in  favored  fabrics,  wool  jersey  continues 
in  favor  for  sports  dresses  of  all  sorts, 
which  means  any  simple  serviceable  dress 
for  general  wear.  This  material  is  also 
very  much  used  for  children’s  dresses, 
and  little  boys’  suits.  w 

A  good  many  dark  dresses  of  solid 
crepe  are  trimmed  with  printed  silk, 
sometimes  used  as  bows  at  neck  or  waist, 
and  sometimes  as  panels.  There  is  also 
a  return  of  the  square  or  kerchief  folded 
diagonally,  and  brought  across  from  one 
shoulder  to  be  knotted  at  the  other  side. 

Fox  scarfs,  in  every  imaginable  color 
and  price,  are  again  very  fashionable. 

Costume  jewelry,  or  ensemble  jewelry, 
consists  of  ornaments  planned  to  carry 
out  a  color  scheme,  or  give  a  note  of  con¬ 
trast  This  Spring  there  is  a  revival  of 
silver  ornaments,  either  alone,  or  set  with 
semi-precious  or  imitation  stones — jade, 
carnelian,  coral,  agate,  lapis,  malachite, 
etc.  Some  very  artistic  jewelry  of  this 
sort  comes  from  Fi-ance ;  it  has  real  beau¬ 
ty,  and  the  silver  set  with  these  inex¬ 
pensive  stones  has  permanent  value,  apart 
from  its  present  fashion.  Such  orna¬ 
ments  are  a  change  from  the  imitation 
pearls,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all  ornaments,  worn  everywhere, 
by  all  ages,  and  at  all  times. 


Clear  Your  Skin 
With 

Ciitieura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lyon  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

PFAF F &C KEN D ALL, **104  Wi 

Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
-  healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 

lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $  1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt 


Entertaining  Tourists 

First,  I  have  a  fairly  large  pleasant 
old  house  with  some  unused  bedrooms, 
and  best  of  all,  on  a  main  road  iii  a  coun¬ 
try  town.  I  was  determined  to  make 
money  in  some  w-ay  from  this  bouse.  It 
took  a  lot  of  courage  to  start  anything 
as  family  was  as  helpful  as  they  naturally 
are  over  a  new  thing.  They  said  I  was 
crazy.  Also,  privately,  I  was  disturbed 
over  my  neighbors’  thoughts  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  I  didn't  say  so,  just  kept  on 
planning.  Next,  I  dragged  an  old  sign 
from  the  cellar,  worked  over  it  most  of 
tl.e  Winter  (painting  is  not  my  line)  and 
have  since  found  it  to  be  an  important 
part  of  my  success.  This  sign  is  large 
and  good-looking.  It  is  so  noticeable  on 
my  large  side  lawn,  only  a  blind  man  can¬ 
not  see  it.  It  says,  “Rooms  for  Tour¬ 
ists.”  My  bedrooms  are  large  and  cool 
and  have  good  beds  and  bedding.  My 
bathroom  and  tub  are  large  and  comfor¬ 
table  and  there  is  continuous  hot  water. 

Summer  wore  ou  and  no  one  stopped. 
I  began  to  be  sad,  when  all  at  once  the 
blessed  tourists  began  coming !  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continued 
until  second  week  in  September,  although 
very  few  came  after  Labor  Day.  Be  ready 
with  every  sleeping  place  yoix  possess  on 
Labor  Day,  and  then  yoix  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  who  come. 

I  found  a  sudden  rain  in  daytime  will 
drive  people  in.  Week-ends  and  holidays 
are  the  busiest  days.  The  tourists  were 
alxuost  invariably  interesting  and  nice.  I 
had  but  three  variations  from  this  in  the 
entire  season.  My  insatiable  Yankee 
curiosity  made  those  who  came  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  to  me,  and  I,  alas,  had  such 
a  short  time  to  know  them !  My  young 
couples  interested  me  most  and  I  could 
not  see  that  they  were  less  desirable  be¬ 
cause  they  owned  a  car  instead  of  a 
baby,  although  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  let 
a  car  peniianently  take  the  place  of  a 
baby.  I  had  people  from  three  sections 
mainly;  the  Middle  West,  New  York 
State  and  most  of  all  from  New  York 
City,  as  I  am  a  day’s  joui-ney  from  the 
big  city  and  most  men  are  ready  to  rest 
at  evening.  I  found  the  food  question 
to  be  part  of  the  tourist  business.  Fully 
half  asked  for  breakfast  or  supper  or 
both.  Some  places  do  not  serve  food  and 
some  do.  I  did  so,  and  served  meals  fox- 
50  cents  per  person  ;  all  they  wished  to 
eat.  I  shall  not  forget  the  family  of  five 
who  ate  three  to  five  ears  of  corn  at 
night,  and  the  same  for  breakfast.  They 
said  they  never  ate  such  corn.  This  was 
probably  truthful,  as  I  picked  this  corn, 
plunged  it  in  boiling  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  placed  on  table.  My  eggs  are 
new-laid,  milk  is  straight  from  the  cow, 
via  ice  box,  and  my  blueberry  pies  are 
entitled  to  unqualified  praise,  so  said  the 
eaters  of  them. 

I  did  much  for  all  my  tourists ;  picked 
a  tiny  bouquet,  gave  tea  to  tired  women 
(free),  playthings  to  children,  prepared  a 
tray  for  a  lovely  tired  woman,  and  CQaxed 
her  to  eat.  I  talked  too  much,  and  shall 
be  more  careful  in  future,  and  I  warn 
others  of  this  dangerous  failing.  Besides 
px-obably  boring  others,  I  used  too  much 
of  my  own  precious  energy. 

Now  about  charges :  I  charged  $1  per 
person  and  was  generous ;  for  instance  if 
six  persons  were  in  party,  charged  $5.  If 
children  in  party,  charged  only  part  price. 
I  would  advise,  howevei-,  that  a  dollar  per 
person  is  low  and  th^re  is  lots  of  laundry. 
Thin  sheets  are  the  thing,  so  easy  to  dry 
and  handle.  Plenty  of  pillow  cases  as 
these  must  be  ironed.  The  sun  and  wind 
often  ironed  the  sheets.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  start  because  you  haven’t  much  bed¬ 
ding.  A  few  $2,  $5  and  occasional  $10 
will  soon  buy  bedding.  This  business  is 
often  a  godsend  to  the  woman  who  never 
has  a  dollai*.  And  the  uncertainty  is  a 
delight,  who  would  come  and  how  many  ! 

Rhode  Island.  busy  woman. 


Barrel  feet  drockery 
ITeTZ  Useful  Dishes 

Special  Prices  on  DECORATE! 
DINNER  SETS.  Circulars. 

WINIKEE  BROS. 
Dept.  105  Miilis,  Mass 


1»C  BdVC  dertul  UUIIlUIlldtlUH  BruSn  3CI 

!?™thehome-  Five  pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
$3.00.  100*  protit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building-,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales- 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
m  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

~  VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Building  for  Varied 
Livestock 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  wish  to  get  two  pigs,  two  goats,  two 
sheep,  one  cow  and  one  horse,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  buildings 
would  be  best  for  them.  I  have  plenty 
of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  property  (I 
am  only  leasing),  but  I  wanted  to  build 
most  of  them  of  wood  and  possibly  con¬ 
crete  the  floor.  If  possible  I  would  like 
to  have  them  close  together.  Should  I 
have  a  run  for  each?  The  place  is  21 
acres,  but  most  of  it  is  uncultivated  land. 
Can  you  give  me  the  dimensions  of  a 
house  or  pen  for  each  of  the  above?  I 
have  now  45  Barred  Rocks  hatched  June 
2,  192G,  and  get  on  an  average  25  eggs 
per  day,  expect  to  increase  to  500  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Rocks.  What  kind  of 
stock  should  I  buy,  goats  for  milk,  hogs 
for  market  and  home  use,  and  a  cow  for 
family  use? 

Riverdale,  N.  J. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  you  re¬ 
garding  construction  of  buildings  for  so 
many  different  animals.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  you  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  your  number  of  live  stock.  In  all 
probability  you  will  want  to  specialize  in 
one  breed.  In  other  words  you  will  not 
develop  sheep,  goat  and  pig  farming  to 
any  great  extent  on  21  acres,  but  will 
stick  to  that  branch  of  live  stock  which 
seems  most  promising.  To  house  your 
horse  and  cow  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
build  a  small  barn  of  two-story  type.  This 
can  well  be  a  gambrel  roof  barn  with 
plenty  of  hay  storage  space  on  the  second 
floor.  In  one  end  of  this  barn  you  can 
plan  a  stall  for  your  horse  and  one  for 
the  cow.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a 
feed  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  barn. 
Now  this  barn  can  either  be  long  enough 
to  house  the  goats  and  sheep  in  the  other 
end  opposite  the  cow  and  horse,  or  a  shed 
may  be  built  on  to  the  end  of  the  barn. 
Sheep  and  goats  should  have  a  warm  pen 
in  Winter  and  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  have  them  in  the  same  barn  as  the 
horse  and  cow.  The  barn  should  be  at 
least  20  ft.  wide.  The  length  must  be 
determined  by  your  future  plans  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  your  sheep  and  goat  flocks. 
The  horse  stall  should  be  about  5  ft.  wide, 
the  cow  stall  4  ft.,  and  you  should  allow 
at  least  16  sq.  ft.  per  head  of  sheep  and 
goats,  with  provision  for  an  alley  in  the 
center  between  pens.  It  probably  would 
be  best  to  have  separate  pens  for  your 
two  flocks. 

As  to  the  pigs  a  separate  house  would 
be  better  for  them.  This  can  be  an  A- 
type  hoghouse  such  as  is  recommended  by 
the  different  colleges.  Such  a  house  can 
be  moved  from  one  field  to  another  if  you 
pasture  your  hogs,  and  will  afford  shade 
during  hot  weather. 

A  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cow  will  give 
you  a  high-testing  milk  and  are  usually 
used  as  a  family  cow.  The  Toggenburg 
breed  of  goats  is  one  of  our  best  milk 
producers  and  is  prolific.  As  for  swine 
either  the  Chester  White  or  Duroe  Jer¬ 
sey  are  being  grown  extensively  on  our 
farms.  Perhaps  the  Duroc  Jersey  is  most 
popular  in  your  State  right  now.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  try  the  Shropshire 
breed  of  sheep.  J*  w*  B- 


Beef  Making  Requires 
Capital 

In  your  publication  of  Feb.  19  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared,  “What  Use  for  the  Land?” 
Suggestions  by  the  editor  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  further  discussion  prompts  me 
to  write.  I  will  not  attempt  a  McNary- 
Haugen  for  the  idle  land  problem,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  know  whether  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  or  not. 

However  as  yet  we  have  no  “bureau" 
to  establish  farm  lands,  forest  lands, 
grazing  lands,  etc.,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  sentimentalists  of  a  certain  fraud 
would  throw  the  entire  East  into  game 
refuges  and  forest  lands.  So  it  behooves 
us  as  individuals  and  communities  to  look 
out  for  our  own  welfare.  Reduction  in 
taxes  and  lessened  business  in  some  east- 
•  ern  rural  communities,  due  to  abandoned 
farm  land,  has  caused  near  disaster. 

I  choose  live  stock  farming  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  beef  cattle,  since  it  fills  my 
sphere  of  experience.  Having  been  raised 
in  a  range  live  stock  country  in  a  far 
western  State  and  participated  in  live 
stock  work  all  my  early  life,  graduated  in 


animal  husbandry  from  the  college  of 
that  State,  added  a  year  of  graduate  work 
in  an  eastern  college  and  served  two  years 
on  the  extension  staff  as  beef  cattle  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  latter  State,  I  feel  that  I 
am  qualified  to  state  that  there  are  great 
possibilities  of  and  need  for  beef  cattle 
on  many  of  our  eastern  farms.  Two 
demonstrations  in  which  I  was  a  partner 
have  clinched  my  convictions. 

I  have  purchased  a  70-year  abandoned 
farm,  which  upon  development  filled  the 
requirements.  Unforseen  difficulties  im¬ 
mediately  arose.  Parties  seemingly  most 
interested  in  reinstating  idle  land  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  able  to  render  financial 
assistance  became  especially  silent.  Local 
banks  have  failed  to  loan  beyond  75  per 
cent  of  gilt-edged  security.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  beef  cattle  have  no  place 
on  the  farm  on  that  basis  as  the  capital 
required  is  too  large.  These  circum¬ 
stances  leave  the  project  on  a  pioneering 
basis  and  pioneering  such  as  my  wife  and 
I  are  now  doing,  in  this  day  and  age,  is 
not  highly  desirable.  It  is  impossible  at 
times  to  retain  the  vision  of  success  to 
come. 

The  line  of  least  resistance  would  be 
to  march  cityward  just  as  thousands  in 
the  same  status  have  done  and  are  still 


doing.  Many  farm-raised  and  trained 
young  men  now  seeking  the  industries 
would  choose  the  farm  and  its  partial  in¬ 
dependence  with  a  reasonable  incentive  to 
do  so.  A  liberal  application  of  that  bank¬ 
ing  term  “moral  risk”  in  country  bank¬ 
ing  circles  of  the  East  would  go  far  to¬ 
ward  establishing  the  proper  incentive. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  state 
the  conditions  governing  a  farm  such  as 
location,  etc.,  for  beef  cattle.  Regardless 
of  the  many  shallow  alibis  to  the  contrary 
there  is  a  decided  place  for  beef  cattle  on 
certain  types  of  eastern  farms.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 


Difficult  Churning 

I  am  churning  cream  from  a  four-year- 
old  Guernsey.  For  the  past  six  weeks  I 
have  been  unable  to  churn  then  cream  to 
butter  at  all.  The  cream  is  saved  from 
five  days  to  a  week.  The  cream  and 
milk  both  have  a  good  taste  and  smell, 
no  odor  at  all.  The  cow  freshened  six 
months  ago,  seems  healthy  and  in  good 
condition.  I  have  churned  for  the  past 
10  -years  and  never  had  this  experience. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  All  utensils 
connected  with  the  milk  and  butter  are 
kept  scalded  and  clean.  Is  it  the  cow  or 
some  other  condition?  n.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  ^factors  which  may 
singly  or  collectively  contribute  to  dif¬ 
ficult  churning,  especially  when  the 
cream  comes  from  only  one  cow’s  milk. 
Any  tendency  of  the  cow  to  produce 
abnormal  fat  cannot  'be  counter-balanced 


by  the  presence  of  other  cream  as  is  the 
case  in  cream  from  more  than  one  cow. 
For  this  reason  difficult  churning  is  not 
found  to  such  au  extent  in  creameries  or 
dairies  consisting  of  several  cows. 

Many  individuals  will  produce  milk  in 
Winter  that  has ’small  hard  fat  globules. 
This  is  often  found  in  cows  that  have 
been  in  milk  'for  several  months.  Again 
certain  cows  may  produce  an  enzyme  in 
the  milk  which  makes  churning  difficult. 
When  cows  freshen  the  fat  globules  are 
large  and  they  churn  readily.  Spring 
pasture  will  produce  a  softer  fat  and  the 
difficulty  will  disappear.  Your  trouble 
therefore,  lies  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  cow  to  produce  a  fat  in  Winter  that 
does  not  readily  churn.  The  difficulty 
should  disappear  with  a  change  in  feed 
but  you  can  surely  expect  the  trouble  -to 
appear  again  next  Winter  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  cow  is  also  well  advanced  in 
her  milking  period  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  little  you  can  do  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  Some  times  a  dose  or  two  of 
Epsom  salts  will  overcome  the  difficulty 
but  only  when  the  cause  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  enzyme  which  I  previously 
mentioned.  You  might  try,  however,  to 
ripen  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree  of 
acidity  and  use  a  higher  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  j.  w.  J{. 


Benevolent  Visitor:  “Do  any  of  your 
friends  ever  come  to  see  you  here?”  Con¬ 
vict  131313 :  “No,  mam,  they’re  all  here 
wit  me.” — Life. 
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that  's  stood  this  test 

I  The  Larro  “Money  Back”  'll 
guarantee  Has  been  in  effect  |l» 
continuously  for  fifteen  years.  JJ 


We  could  give  you  many  reasons  for  Larro  popu¬ 
larity.  We  could  tell  you  how  the  formula  was 
developed — how  it  is  tested;  how  the  feed  is  man¬ 
ufactured — how  it  is  kept  uniform.  We  could  tell 
you  about  its  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

But  none  of  these  things  would  be  half  so  con¬ 
vincing  as  a  single  demonstration  of  what  Larro 
will  do  with  your  own  cows  on  your  own  farms. 

To  supply  this  proof  to  dairymen  who  have  never 
given  Larro  a  fair  trial,  we  make  our  guarantee 
offer — feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to  any  one  of  your 
cows,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  go 
to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

We  can  go  no  further  than  this  in  accepting  the 
burden  of  proof  and  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  customer  satisfaction.  ^ 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry 
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Market  for  Rabbits 

Just  how  consistent  and  full  a  demand 
is  there  on  the  live  poultry  market  (New 
York)  for  fat  rabbits?  What  months  or 
seasons  is  it  greatest  and  what  would  be 
the  reasonable  price  expectation?  I  am 
considering  them  in  a  proposition  where 
they  would  be  waste  consumers,  and 
which  would  permit  of  delivering  them 
on  the  market  in  good  condition  by  pri¬ 
vate-owned  truck  (as  an  incidental  of 
regular  load).  I  know  the  cost  in  labor 
and  equipment  to  raise  and  deliver,  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  probable  extent  of 
market.  H.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Rabbits  are  sold  here  in  a  small  way 
by  some  dealers  in  live  poultry,  the  price 
running  25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and 
sometimes  higher.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  learn 
the  possible  saturation  point  for  the  New 
York  market.  Our  opinion  is  that  a 
large  amount  of  work  would  be  needed 
to  expand  the  trade  very  much  and  then 
it  might  not  be  permanent.  Some  cases 
have  been  reported  where  men  in  smaller 
towns  worked  up  a  rabbit  trade,  but 
after  a  time  people  got  tired  of  the  rab¬ 
bits  and  wrent  back  to  poultry  and  other 
meats.  Considering  their  food  value,  the 
price  at  which  choice  rabbits  can  be  sold 
is  not  low  enough  to  attract  buyers  on 
the  basis  of  economy. 


Pea  Market  Outlook 

The  Waterville  (N.  Y.)  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  center  of  a  large  pea-grow¬ 
ing  industry,  has  been  searching  for  the 
cause  of  the  present  depression  in  the 
canned  pea  trade.  It  finds  that,  while 
production  has  been  increasing  rapidly, 
but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  extend 
the  market.  In  1910  the  pack  of  canned 
peas  in  the  United  States  was  4,347,000 
cases,  each  containing  two  dozen  2-lb. 
cans.  This  had  increased  to  19,315,000 
cases  in  1924,  and  wras  only  slightly  less 
in  1925  and  1926.  There  has  been  no 
aedquate  selling  campaign  to  handle 
these  large  productions,  so  overstocking 
and  depression  are  natural  results. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  popularize  peas,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  other  food  products  have  been 
boomed,  but  thus  far  the  pea  associations 
have  not  found  the  plan  feasible.  Per¬ 
haps  something  in  this  line  might  be  done 
to  increase  sales  of  the  higher  grades,  but 
the  average  medium  and  low  qualities  do 
not  appeal  to  family  trade,  and  many 
growers  keep  only  the  cheap  grades. 
There  is  a  staple  demand  for  these  lower 
grades  in  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
wThere  they  are  used  as  “side  dishes,”  even 
in  the  cheapest  restaurants.  Spreading 
out  thin  they  add  another  vegetable  to 
a  meal  without  costing  much. 

Of  recent  years  sales  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  through  the  Winter  in  the  larger 
cities  have  increased  greatly.  With  im¬ 
proved  refrigeration  and  fast  freights, 
California,  Arizona  and  Mexico  are  able 
to  put  into  New  York  retailers’  hands  let¬ 
tuce,  cauliflower,  green  beans,  peas,  etc., 
only  a  week  from  the  growers’  fields.  For¬ 
merly  the  North  got  very  little  of  this 
stuff  except  what  came  from  Florida. 
The  heavy  freeze  in  the  South  last  Win¬ 
ter  killed  a  great  many  fields  of  beans  so 
they  were  scarce  for  six  weeks.  This  gave 
green  peas  an  unusual  chance  and  they 
were  rushed  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
beans.  The  few  string  beans  available 
retailed  at  ,60  to  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
peas  at  30  \to  40  cents  seemed  low.  But 
normally  beans  retail  throughout  Winter 
in  the  North  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound 
— often  15  cents.  Uixder  such  conditions 
green  peas  at  profitable  production  prices 
would  seem  a  poor  buy  to  householders. 
Of  course  all  of  these  green  vegetables 
do  cut  into  the  canned  goods’  trade.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  green  peas  to  New  York  the 
past  Winter  were  only  the  forerunner  of 
much  greater  production  that  would  seri¬ 
ously  damage  the  canned  pea  trade.  This 
is  doubtful,  because  when  the  string  bean 
supply  is  normal  peas  from  3,000  miles 
are  too  expensive  to  compete. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours^  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  II.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  II.  I.  For  information  con- 


cering  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26.  —  Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

^  April  28. — Dispersal  sale  of  herds  of 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer  and  A.  H.  Hinman,  and 
20  bulls  from  herd  of  Brant  Rancho,  held 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles  L.  Hill 
and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  3. — South  Carolina  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club’s  fifth  annual  sale,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  A.  L.  James,  chairman  of  sales 
committee,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

May  3-4. — Holsteins ;  Ohio  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

May  9. — Emmadine  Farm’s  first  an- 
nual^  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  10. — Holsteins  ;  Eighth  Earlville 
Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coventry-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merry¬ 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  19. — Holsteins  ;  Chemung  County 
consignment  sale,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernsey,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wiggleswortlx, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 


A  Marietta 

SILO 

WOOD  OR 
CONCRETE 

A  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO,  de- 
livered  and  expected 
on  your  farm  is 
PERMANENT. 
BEAUTIFUL  and 
equipped  with  Red 
Wood  Hinge  Doors. 

The  Marietta  Silo  Co. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Send  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN  and 
BIG  DISCOUNT. 


Name 


Address 


DOGS 


“For  tour  Proledion",1,"""!'.  ".‘.Shepherds 

Never  before  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers. 

GEORGE  BOORMAN  ,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


THE  LAST  MINUTE 

Why  wait  until  the  last  minute  before  purchasing  a 
young  GUERNSEY  15 ELI, ?  We  have  letters  every 
day  asking  for  bulls  ready  for  service  and  often  cannot 
supply  them,  and  when  we  can  they  cost  considerably 
more  money  than  bull  calves.  Plan  ahead  for  next 
year  and  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull  calf  NOW,  and  you  will  soon  be  breeding 
high  class  Guernsey  grades  or  thoroughbreds.  Stop 
producing  6c  milk  and  make  the  kind  that  brings  10  to 
11  cents  per  quart  in  cans  at  the  Station. 

All  animals  guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis,  and 
all  bulls  sold  guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 

CHEDCO  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 

0.  E.  (Jotting,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE ! 

Two  Guernsey  Heifers 

one  year  old. 

By  our  Senior  Herd  Sire — Florham  Prior 
No.  91481 

PRICE  ON  APPLICATION 

UPTON  PYNE  FARM 

John  Nelson,  Supt.  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue- OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


GUERNSEY  HERD 


20  young  high  grade  Guernsey  Cows,  heavy 
producers,  few  fresh,  remainder  due  soon.  T. 
B.  tested,  free  from  disease.  Registered  Herd 
Sire.  Some  calves. 

PRkcxED  $2,400  forsaq^ck 

GUY  ANDERSON  OGDENSBURG.  WIS. 


We  offer  an  exceptional  chance  to  purchase  a  3-year-old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

out  of  great  producing  stock  for  about  one-fourth  his 
real  value.  This  bull  is  a  sure  breeder  and  from  an 
Accredited  Herd.  He  is  for  sale  because  of  an  unusual 
circumstance  and  will  be  a  real  bargain  for  someone 
who  wants  a  Herd  Sire  backed  by  Production  and 
Breeding.  For  particulars  address — 
BURLINGAME.  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc. 
7  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigree*.  W,W4  DJUtT  F„MI  „  ,  ,u  |(->  PMi  #  r. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  receive  monthly  large  shipments  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  Also  we  have  pure-bred 
bulls  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  area  tested  counties.  Inspection  invited. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Cn.  New  York 


GUERNSEY 


Heifer  calves, 

ItAIUY  FiKMS 


write  EDGEWOOD 
Whitewater,  Wis 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

be£,rdTda“  herefords 

Foundation  Herd  for  quick  sale  at  a  bargain 

1  Herd  Sire  Direct  Line-Bred 

from  old  Beau  Donald 

8  Cows  with  8  calves  at  loot 
3  two  year  heifers  and  5  yearling  heifers 

Registered,  sturdy,  healthy  and  prolific. 
Accredited  Herd  Cert.  No.  116430. 

For  inspection  call  at 

MT.  MORGAN  FARM  HOLDERNESS,  N.  H. 
Frank  E.  Grove,  Manager. 

For  additional  information  address 
H.  P.  Daugherty,  Box  225,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

Twenty  large,  young.  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Few  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Few  calves 
Herd  Sire,  T.  B.  tested,  free  from  disease. 
Priced  reasonably  for  quick  sale. 

FOSTER  LAKE  DAIRY  FARMS,  Ogdensburg.  Wis. 


For  „  iirpiiaIPCa2  Voung  Females. Siiit- 
Sale  I»1A  CUaica  able  for  children,  watch¬ 
dogs  or  breeding— well  trained.  Guaranteed  healthy. 
Pedigreed,  eligible  A.K.C.,  SIS  ea.  C.B.  Blunt,  Saugerties,  N.Y. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Choice  Female  Pups  QUFin0,sy* 

and  Bloodlines,  Price  $20  ea.Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approv. 
al.  Write  for  particulars.  P.  Bfandretb,  While  Birches,  Bethel.  Conn. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

THOROUGHBREDS— Males,  *85.00.  Females  less. 
E.  G.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHAMPION  BRED  PUPPIES 

Farm  raised,  silver  gray,  10  wks.  old.  Also  silver  gray 
females  18  months  old,  house  broken,  inquire 

ERICH  SCHUBERT  R.F.D.  Box  82  ATHENS,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

Wonderful  guards.  E.  Claude  Jones,  Hillsdale.N.Y. 


COCKER  PI  I  DC  Best  of  breeding,  Males  $10;  Fe- 

SPANIEL  *  w  *  O  males  $5.  COLLIE  PUPS,  Males 

$8;  Females  $5.  ARTHUR  MULLEN  Franklin,  Vt. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  %  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUH  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILIE,  PA. 


Ferrets  Wanted! 

If  you  have  a  single  ferret,  a  pair  or  more, 
write  me  for  best  offer.  They  must  be 
healthy,  free  from  disease. 

J*  E.  YOUNGER  Newton  Falls,  Ohio 


DOGS 


Pnllia'Dimnine the  tetter  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
UUllie  rUppieSCLOVEILNOOK  KE.NNELS,  Chambers  burg,  Pa' 


DEGISTERABLE,  Champion  Sloek,  DM DDI CC  $35.01)  to  $60.00. 
H  Chow  and  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier  lUITlLW  ,i|so  at  stnd.  $15. 

TABORDALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Plains,  NEW  YORK 


Rpad  Thic  Old  I  nnrt  •  WESTBRIDSE  POLICE  KENHEtS.  Danie 
I\eaa  inis  UUlLOUa.Conn..  Offer  at  all  times,  gr< 
dogs  and  pups  of  the  finest  bloodlines.  Farmer’s  pri 


Choice  Pedigreed  Collies 

Age,  8  mos.  Tracy  Neish  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


Pnllia  Punniac  —  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

VxUlllC  1  UppiCo  Bowden's  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligentkind;males 
Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


Bedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  Pa. 


WILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medwoy,  Mass. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE  p 

IG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Registered  Stock.  1  male  farrowed  Sept.  2, 1926,  out  of  my 
best  brood  sow.  Sired  by  Longfellow  S.  M.  which  is  a 
grandson  of  Baron  Mastodon.  Also  Young  Pigs  out  of 
real  good  sows,  farrowed  March  and  April  1927.  Ready  to 
ship  last  of  May;  raised  Special  for  Breeding  Stock. 
S.  S.  H0CHSTETLER  BOX  110  R.  2  MEYERSDALE,  PA. 

For  md  D|ftC_*«x  Weeks  Old  WHITE  BERK- 

llUV  r  IUd  8 


Sale 
ROUSE  BROS. 


“SHIRES,  ready  to  ship,  $7  each. 

Dushore,  Pa. 


DUROCS,°rlon’  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  ■  *  — ^  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBKED | 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE.  N.  1. 


CDDIAifa  Young  pigs  from  the  best  of  stock.  AU 
Or  n  I  il  U  good  healthy  pigs,  good  size,  good  feeders. 

■  $6.00  -  $6.60  -  $7.00 

□  IRQ  Ship  »ny  number  C.  O.  D. 
lIUw  Prompt  shipments. 

-  A.  YOUNG 

FOR  SALE  LACONIA  ST..  Tel.Lex.  DB4S-W,  LEXINGTON, MASS. 

Poland-Chinas  ?i?h-  Cla88> 


SALE.  Write  me. 


Registered’  PIGS  FOR 

tJ.  8.  HALL,  Farmdule,  Ohio 


Reg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 

Write  BR00KSIDE  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS— Prolific,  thrifty,  large.  Each 
of  my  sows  can  carry  lOOOJlbs.  Also  Berkshires  of  Int. 
Grand  Cham,  breeding.  Oorbett  Faber  Cortland,  Ohio 

500  PIGS  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Duroc 

_  ,  6  weeks  old,  $7.00.  7  weeks,  $7.50. 

Delivery  m  ApnlandMay.  Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Pigs. 

$8.50.  OAKS  DAIItY  FAliM,  Wyaludng,  Pa. 

nhoefor  Whitoe  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
U  n  e  i  II B T  If  n  ■  I  e  S  pigs,  National  Cham  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAN1)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Of  r  Big  type,  registered  pigs.  $12.75  each.  March  far- 
•l»V«row,  Pairs  no-akin  $25.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


DURE 

CHES’ 


PIGC 

IOCS  W 


BRED 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route _ -j- _ Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and.Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  .$6.25  ea., 8  wks.  old  $6.50  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval ;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


HORSES 


Percherons 


daughters  of  3  Int 


Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  a 
black,  $125  to  $800.  Mares: 
yr*  4  yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  thri 
1  yr.  Daughters  and  gran 
Champs.  Win.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  N. 


VthpflHnd  Stallions,  Mares  with  Foul  an 

^ K-KKaaKkE  Ponies  for  children.  Real  pets — a 


Ponies 


ages. 


A.  B.  POKTEK  PONY  FAIUIS 
Atwater,  Ohio 


S?E  25  HEAD  »?cfe  SHETLAND  PONIES 


$65  head. 


PONY  FARM 


Cortland,  Ohio 


Several  Saddle  Horses  and  Ponies  For  Sale 


WALTER  JONES 


Monroe,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


cn  ATC  Pure  and  Grade.  The  Milking  Kind 
■  C#  $50  to  $85.  Toggenburgs  only. 


S.  J.  SHARPLES 


CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


Q O 3 1 S  rur?.br,,d.T9®GE.NBUR®s-h.eavyTmlkers 


>  Le  Roy  A.  Wood 


Carthage,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Milk  Goats 


FRESH  and  COMING  FRESH 

ABRAM  B.  THOMAS,  NEW  DANVILLE.  PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHORTHORNS—  SPLENDID  BULLS 

WM.  E.  SUTTON  -t-  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  btu°y  T.B.  Test  Cows  from 

H.H.  ROGERS,  Wost  Lebanon,  N.  H..T0  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS 

RARRITQ  GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS,  PHEASANTS 
nADDI  I  O,  W.  J.  Lewie  .  Huehklll,  Pa. 
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We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen. 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $35.00  per  hundred. 


End  of  22d  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  713  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  942  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  961  eggs. 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 

—  SEASON 

1927  —  100  OR 

MORE 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I. 

Barred 

White 

Legliorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

To  May  14  . 

.  .  .$22.00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

Week  of  May  16 . 

. ..  20.00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  May  23  . 

. ..  18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

Week  of  May  30  . 

. ..  16.00 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  June  6  . 

.  ..  14.00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  . . 

.  ..  12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

For  orders  oC.25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All 
breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines, 
AND  ARE  STATE  TESTED,  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  As  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  other  hatchery  producing  25,000  to  30,000  chicks  per  week. 

ALL  FROM  TESTED  OR  ACCREDITED  HENS 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  “Baby  Chick  Association 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate.  Hogan 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  12V2C  each  and  up. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Dux, 
Indian  Runner  Dux. 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers,  Feeders,  Fountains 
and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


1#^ 


Established  1887 


RANSOM  VILLE,  N.  Y. 


GLASER  S  PURE  BREEDS 

America's  Leading  and  Finest  Strains 

Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
Tancred  and  WycofF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully 
bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  production.  You  can’t  buy 
better;  Sheppard’s  ‘'Famous”  Laying  Anconas  and 
Everylay  Brown  Leghorns,  at  $13  per  100;  $62.50  for 
500  and  $120  for  1,000; 

Thompson’s  “Ringlet"  and  Holterman’s  “Aristocrat” 

Barred  Rocks,  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  (also  White  Rocks),  $15  for  100,  $72.50  for  500;  $140  for  1.000. 

Finest  Quality  S.  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1G  for  100;  $77.50  for 
500  and  $150  for  1,000.  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  at  $16,  100;  $77.50  for  500;  $150  for  1,000. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  at  $12  a  hundred.  Assorted  Light  Breeds  at  $9  a  hundred. 

These  Chicks  should  win  in  the  fall  and  winter  shows  for  you  and  prove  wonderful  layers. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association. 

Reference;  Peoples’  Banking  Company. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  four-color  descriptive  literature.  Our 
Flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you 

GLASER  HATCHERIES  GE0-  £ ^xlsg  McCOMB,  OHIO 


r 

First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel 
Production  Class  New  York  State  Fair ,  Sept.  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Every  Chick  Buyer  Should  Know  About  Hoytville  Chicks 

Our  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our 
flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  Ohio  Stale  University.  GUARANTEED  CHICKS — rind  out  about 
our  chick  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose  on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our 
prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  £3 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
aijta  A  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

/tLLKLUl  A  XL  V  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  vou  ail  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON.  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Bacterial  Blindness  of 
Poultry 

When  can  a  hen  see  to  eat,  and  when 
can’t  a  hen  see  to  eat?  And  why?  That 
was  a  problem  Dr.  George  E.  Gage,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
was  called  upon  to  solve.  An  intermit¬ 
tent  blindness  appearing  in  certain  poul¬ 
try  flocks  was  brought  to  Dr.  Gage’s  at¬ 
tention  because  of  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  acted.  When  the  food  for 
the  hens  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  the 
birds  were  unable  to  see  it.  Apparently, 
they  could  see  that  food  was  thrown  to 
them,  but  when  they  went  to  pick  it  up 
from  the  ground  they  could  not  see  where 
it  was.  If  the  birds  could  see  the  at¬ 
tendant  throw  food  into  the  yard,  why 
couldn’t  they  see  to  eat? 

Finally  one  of  the  attendants  tried  a 
new  scheme.  He  held  a  cup  of  feed  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  diseased  birds  at  eye  level. 
The  bird  saw  the  food  and  began  to  eat 
it  without  any  trouble.  But  the  bird  was 
supposed  to  be  blind  !  The  attendant  set 
the  cup  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  bird 
tried  to  find  it,  but  for  some  strange  rea- 
son  could  see  neither  the  cup  nor  the  food. 
That  was  the  problem  which  confronted 
Dr.  Gage. 

Naturally  he  examined  the  bird’s  eye 
for  abnormalities  of  form  or  structure,  but 
there  were  none.  Then  he  drew  off  some 
of  the  liquid  of  the  eye  and  examined  that 
microscopically.  He  found  the  liquid  a 
seething  mass  of  living  microorganisms 
of  the  streptococcus  type,  long  chains  of 
spherical  bacteria,  each  individual  sphere 
being  about  l-25,000th  of  an  inch  in  size. 
There  was  the  cause,  but  how  did  it  act? 


Dr.  Gage  found  that  the  liquid  (the 
vitreous  humor)  of  the  eye  was  rich  in 
food  material  for  these  organisms,  so  that 
they  grew  to  form  large  colonies  of  bac¬ 
teria.  These  colonies,  when  the  bird  held 
its  head  erect,  settled  by  their  own  weight 
to  a  position  outside  the  line  of  vision. 
Hence  the  bird  could  see  the  food  in  the 
cup  held  at  eye  level.  But  when  the  bird 
lowered  its  head  to  the  ground  to  pick  up 
the  grain,  those  masses  of  bacteria,  by 
their  own  weight  moved  once  more,  com¬ 
ing  between  the  bird's  eye  and  its  food  so 
that  the  bix*d  could  see  nothing  but  a 
haze  in  which  all  objects  were  obliterated. 

Now  that  Dr.  Gage  had  found  the  or¬ 
ganism  causing  the  disease,  he  had  only 
to  identify  it  by  means  of  biochemical 
tests  to  discover  what  it  was  and  how 
to  combat  it.  Viewed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  disease-causing  microorganism 
looked  like  a  hundred  and  one  others  of 
the  same  type,  necessitating  the  regula¬ 
tion  tests  of  identification,  which  Dr. 
Gage  applied  and  found  that  there  was 
no  other  organism  just  like  it  known ! 
For  convenience  in  the  laboratory  he 
called  it  “Streptococcus  X,”  not  wishing 
to  name  it  definitely  until  lie  knew  all 
about  it.  Then  his  work  began,  and  for 
five  years  he  has  studied  this  single  or¬ 
ganism. 

Further  examination  of  the  diseased 
birds  showed  that  there  were  usually  le¬ 
sions  in  the  intestine.  These  structurally 
changed  areas  in  the  intestine  were  final¬ 
ly  shown  to  appear  after  the  appearance 
of  the  bacteria  in  the  eye.  The  next 
question  was,  “How  did  the  disease^  trav¬ 
el  to  the  intestine  from  the  eye  without 
appearing  in*  the  parts  of  the  body  be¬ 
tween  the  two?”  It  was  soon  proven 
that  the  organism  traveled  in  the  blood 
of  the  bird  from  the  eye  to  the  intestine 
where  it  found  new  food  and  grew  well, 
acting  upon  the  animal  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  way  than  it  did  when  present  in 
the  eye.  Having  discovered  the  seats  of 
infection  in  the  body,  attention  was  cen¬ 
tered  once  more  on  the  biochemical  tests. 

All  disease-causing  bacteria  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups,  those  which  dis¬ 
solve  the  solid  part  of  the  blood,  the  part 
which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  thus 
giving  life  to  the  animal,  and  those  which 
do  not  dissolve  the  solid  portion  of  the 
blood.  The  former  are  usually  the  most 
deadly  as  they  destroy  the  power  of  the 
blood  to  take  up  life-giving  oxygen.  The 
latter  group,  as  compared  to  the  former, 
are  not  very  deadly  although  producing 
some  serious  diseases.  “Streptococcus 
X”  belongs  in  the  latter  group  as  the 
laboratory  tests  showed.  But  when  Dr. 
Gage  inoculated  it  into  various  test  ani¬ 
mals  he  got  surprising  results. 

He  used  as  test  animals,  guinea  pigs 
and  rabbits.  The  guinea  pigs  showed  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  demonstrated  lesions  of  the  intes- 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS! 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD 

$1.05  Each 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUIt  DOOJi 
Range  Reared,  Healthy  Hlt-ds, 
from  lCI«o<l  •  Tested  Breeders. 
TAN-STAG  QUALITY  CHICKS 
April,  *20.00  Mny,  *17.00 
Per  hundred 

Order  dlreet  from  this  ad.  stilting 
date  mid  quantity  desired,  or 
u  rite  for  open  dates 

FULL  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A-R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 

in  prices  of  all 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Beginning  MAY  2,  prices  of  all  chicks  will 


be  as  follows:  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  12 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  13 

White  Rocks .  14 

White  Wyandottes . 14 

Mixed  Chicks .  9 


(In  lots  of  500  or  more,  $1  less) 

100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Cheslertown,  Md. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

CERTIFIED 

BOTOTT 

BREEDERS 

0BS. 


Our  1025  Contest 
records  : 

(iTIIRPC 

2nd  Pen  2;'.00Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Watch  on  r  pensat  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

included  without 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black _ $14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wynndottes  .  .  1  8.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10.00  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and^nake  your 
own  selection  from  tliel  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


MICHIGAN  LEGHORNS 

May  Delivery  10c  each.  June  Delivery  9c  each. 

Special  matings  slightly  higher.  Strong,  sturdy 
Newton  hatched  chicks  from  free  range,  seal-band¬ 
ed  accredited  .flocks,  under  our  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
Postpaid.  1064  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free.  Special  discount  on  prompt  orders. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS  R.  1.,  Box  R  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


50  THOROUGHBRED 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

with  50-Chick  LIV-AN-jGRO  Brooder,  both 
delivered  postpaid  for  $10.00  cash  with  order. 
Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  $11.00.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Descriptive 
circular  gladly  mailed. 

A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

,  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  .  3.50  6.50  12 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  3.7s  7.00  )3 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2.50  4.50  B 

He  less  on  000  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100  % 
lfve  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FAliM 
Wm.  N ace.  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  liens  weighing  up  'to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  June  or  July,  at  $1  I  per  100;  $52 
per  500;  $100  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


Vltea/vy  Valley  Chicks 


We  ship  0.  O.  I>. 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on 

S.  0,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Books,  B.  I.  Beds  -  *  • 

White  Bocks,  While  Wyandottes 

Broiler  Chicks . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices>n  larger  lots  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

NIvTTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  108.  Bellefonte,  Pa 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.60 

4  25 

7.75 

1  4.50 

4.75 

8.75 

1  6  50 

3.00 

5  50 

1  0.00 

£omb  Brown  Legliorns 

Babv  chicks,  *16  to  *2©  per  lOO. 
J.  M.  CHASE  Box  60 


BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
FROST- PROOF  COMBS 
Weekly  hatches. 
Walll. ill.  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market  Local  Up-State  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

As  the  apple  market  is  now  developing 
it  looks  fairly  encouraging  for  those  hav¬ 
ing'  good  sound  fruit.  Since  the  first  of 
April  Greenings  have  advanced  50c  to  $1 
a  barrel,  and  several  other  varieties  are 
averaging  a  bit  more  than  they  were  for 
good  stock.  Of  the  week’s  receipts  of  225 
carloads  in  the  New  York  market,  120 
carloads  were  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  80 
from, New  York  State,  20  from  Virginia, 
and  the  rest  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New.; England  States.  North  Carolina  is 
no\y  ;  shipping  strawberries  liberally,  30 
carloads  being  shipped  to  New  York  dur¬ 
ing. the  week,  and  about  35  carloads  addi¬ 
tional  were  received  from  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  These  heavy  shipments  have 
caused  prices  to  drop  to  20  to  28c  a  quart 
for  ‘good  to  fancy  strawberries.  About 
200  carloads  of  lettuce  a  week  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  local  market  recently, 
with  Arizona  being  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tor.  These  offerings  were  a  little  too 
heavy  to  maintain  values,  and  Arizona 
Iceberg  type  brought  mostly  $4  to  $5  a 
crate,  of  four  to  five  dozen,  and  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  from  North  and  South  Carolina 
ranged  generally  $2  to  $3  per  five-peck 
hamper.  Supplies  of  old  crop  onions  were 
limited,  the  demand  was  limited,  with  me¬ 
dium-sized  stock  selling  around  $2.90  per 
1004bs.  Offerings  of  Texas  onions  were 
light,  but  receipts  of  imported  stoek  were 
fairly  heavy.  The  potato  market  has 
been  dull  and  easier.  Maine’s  shipment 
of  335  carloads  to  New  York  and  Flori¬ 
da’s  offering  of  115  carloads  for  the  week 
were  evidently  too  much  for  the  needs  of 
the ‘trade  and  prices  eased  off  15c  a  sack 
on  qld;  and  about  $1  a  barrel  on  new  po¬ 
tatoes.  Asparagus  has  been  fluctuating, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  stock  arriving  from 
California,  prices  ranging  $3  to  $6  per 
dozen  bunches.  Receipts  of  cabbage  were 
light,  and  the  market  has  been  in  good 
shape.  Celery  was  quiet.  Quantities  of 
greens  are  arriving  as  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Spinach  has  been 
bringing  good  prices,  best  selling  $2.75  to 
$3  a  barrel,  with  but  little  good  stock  in 
evidence.  Broccoli  has  been  mostly  poor, 
being  flowered,  and  the  stems  more  or  less 
woody.  Kale  was  plentiful,  and  Romaine 
did  not  sell  any  too  well.  Old  carrots 
held  firm,  and  beets  were  quiet. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

blaster  and  Jewish  holiday  demands 
stimulated  the  movement  on  fancy  white 
eggs,  and  dealers  were  able  to  move  most 
of  the  accumulations  acquired  a  week  or 
two  before  the  Easter  holidays  when 
trading  was  slow.  Since  the  holidays 
trading  has  been  much  quieter,  in  fact  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  been  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demand,  dealers  have  not  been 
disposed  to  store  at  prevailing  prices,  and 
lower  values  prevail.  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
seem  to  be  preferred  by  speculators  as  a 
storage  egg,  due  to  the  uniform  quality 
grade  and  pack,  consequently  the  nearby 
eggs  are  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  they 
should.  Holding  of  eggs  as  for  April  1 
reported  by  the  government  showed  1,- 
858,000  cases  in  storage,  compared  with 
872.000  cases  a  year  ago.  Receipts  of 
duck  eggs  were  too  heavy  for  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  and  prices  declined  sharply 
along  with  the  drop  in  price  on  goose 
eggs, 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  average  85  to 
90  per  cent  fowl,  5  per  cent  broilers,  and 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  stock 
such  as  capons,  chickens,  geese,  etc.  The 
Hebrew  Holiday,  the  Passover,  occurred 
a  few  days  previous  to  Easter  Sunday, 
and  trading  in  live  poultry  was  very  ac¬ 
tive.  Receipts  were  not  as  heavy  as  usual, 
and  prices  on  fowl  advanced  to  33  to  34c. 
As  soon  as  the  holiday  demand  was  over, 
however,  the  market  weakened,  and  the 
preference  changed  from  heavy  fat  fowl 
to  the  lighter  weight  birds.  Broiler  re¬ 
ceipts  are  becoming  more  and  more  plenti¬ 
ful  by  both  express  and  freight,  and  the 
keen  competition  has  made  it  difficult  to 
maintain  values.  The  supply  of  capons 
has  been  short,  and  they  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  around  50c  a  lb.  The  increasing  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh-killed  Spring  broilers  was 
fairly  well  taken  care  of  by  the  increased 
Easter  demands,  although  the  inferior 
stock  sold  slowly  at  irregular  prices.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  fowl  were  light,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm.  There  has  been  a  little 
demand  for  frozen  poultry  for  export,  but 
the  cold  storage  holdings  continue  to  be 
large.  On  April  1  a  year  ago,  vroiler  hold¬ 
ings  amounted  to  8,945,000  lbs.,  compai’ed 
with  15,009,000  lbs.  this  year,  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  about  10,000,000  lbs. 
Roosters  are  about  average  on  around 
30,000,000  lbs.,  and  fowl  were  reported 
as  13,353,000  lbs.  for  April  1  this  year, 
against  9,402,000  lbs.  a  year  ago,  and 
about  12,365,000  lbs.  the  average  holdings 
for  the  past  five  years. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Most  offerings  of  hay  consisted  of  No. 
2  Timothy,  and  grass  mixed.  By  the  end 
of  the  week  liberal  offerings  were  reported 
at  all  receiving  points  in  the  city,  but  a 
good  demand  for  high-grade  hay  caused 
prices  to  hold  fairly  steady.  Undergrade 
hay  sold  rather  slowly.  Rye  straw  was 
plentiful,  and  prices  dropped  $1  a  ton 
during  the  week,  selling  around  $22  a 
ton.  b.  w.  s. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  57c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  55c. 

Eggs. — All  hens’  eggs  must  wreigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen ;  fresh,  mixed  colors, 
doz.,  30c ;  fresh  duck,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c  ;  qt.,  7c  ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c  ; 
cream,  qt.,  80e. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  lb.,  15c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots, 
bch,  5c  ;  dry,  lb.,  4c  ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c  ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  honey,  card,  20c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c ;  .onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green, 
bch,j5c;  peppers,  doz.,  30c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.35  ;  new,  3  lbs.,  _25c  ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c  ; 
peas,  green,  qt.,  15c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
turnips.  Rutabaga,  lb.,  3c;  strawberries, 
pt.,  28c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  endive,  lb., 
12c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bch,  10c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  fresh,  bottle,  12c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32e ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
36c;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  36c; 
ducks,  lb.,  37e. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  plate,  lb., 
12c ;  _pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham, 
lb.,  35c ;  head  cheese,  lb.,  30c ;  shoulder 
roast,  lb.,  22c ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ; 
veal  roast,  lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  32  to  36c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  35c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  25  to  26c;  retail,  28  to 
30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  60c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  90c  to  $1.25 ; 
ducks’  _eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ; 
cap,  25c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  potatoes, 
bu.,  retail,  $1.30  to  $1.35 ;  bu.,  whole¬ 
sale,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  $2 ;  turnips,  bu., 
75c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables.  —  Beet  greens 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.20 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $3 
lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.40 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  pars 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.20 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.20  to  $1.30;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Drake, 
Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34  to 
35c ;  light,  lb.,  32  to  33c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
25  to  28c ;  doz.,  29  to  33c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25  to  2Sc ;  qt.  jars,  75c; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Beans. — Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6;  red 
kidney,  $5.50 ;  white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow 
Eye,  $8 ;  pea  beans,  $4.25 ;  medium 
beans,  $4.25. 


geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
fowls,  29  to  32c;  chickens,  30  to  31c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  35  to  37c ; 
geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  fair  de¬ 
mand  ;  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Greening.  King,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Spy,_  $2  to  $2.25 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $4.75  to  $7.50 ;  sweets,  Del.,  hamper, 
$1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Jersey,  $2  to  $2.10. 

Fruit  and  Berries.  — ■  Oranges,  firm ; 
Cal.,  box,  $4.65  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $3.90  to 
$6.  Strawberries,  lower ;  La.,  24-pint 
crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Ala.,  24-qt.  crate, 
$4  to  $6 ;  North  Carolina,  32-qt.  crate, 
$10  to  $11.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  medium,  $6  to 
$6.50;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  white 
kidney,  marrow,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions, 
higher;  home-grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2.35 
to  $2.60;  State,  cwt.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Texas,  yellow,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables. — Fair  demand  ;  asparagus, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3.10  to  $4.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  washed,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  Cal., 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7;  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  box,  $3  to  $3.25; 
Fla.,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  endive, 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$6.25  to  $7.50 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  b£hs,  60  to  75c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  tomatoes, 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.10 ;  wffiite,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  water¬ 
cress,  cwt.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  slow ;  white  comb,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  '  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts.  light  supply ;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2  ;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  sugar,  18 
to  26c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $12  ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $32  ;  red-dog,  $38.50  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $35.25 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47 ;  hominy, 
$29.75;  gluten,  $33.50;  oat  feed,  $10.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

April  21,  1927. 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  2l0-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $1.96;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers  :  Class  1,  $2.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.50%  @$0.51 


Buffalo  Markets 

Produce  prices  have  held  firm  during 
the  past  week.  Butter  supplies  are  only 
moderate,  but  prices  are  practically  un¬ 
changed.  Eggs  are  in  steady  demand  and 
firm.  Southern  vegetables  are  in  good 
supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  57c ;  tubs, 
52  to  55c ;  dairy,  46  to  52c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  26%  to  27c;  longhorns, 
27  to  28c ;  limburger,  block,  Swiss,  30  to 
31c ;  eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  27  to  28%e ; 
State,  24  to  26c ;  western  candled,  25 
to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  47c;  fowls,  28  to  33c;  capons, 
35  to  43c ;  chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ; 
old  roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  36  to  37c ; 


Extra,  92  score . 

.50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

•4S%@ 

•49% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .47 

@ 

.48 

Lower  grades . 

.46 

@ 

.46% 

Ladles  . 

.35 

@ 

.41 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.47 

@ 

•49% 

Renovated  . . 

.  .42 

@ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.52 

@ 

•52% 

Extra  . 

.51 

@ 

•51% 

Firsts  . 

.49 

@ 

.49% 

Seconds  . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

New  Zealand  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Danish  . 

.52 

@ 

.52% 

CHEESE 

Held,  fancy  . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run  ......  1  . 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

Young  America  . 

.27%  @ 

.28 

Daisies,  single  . 

•26%@ 

•26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

$0.32 

@$0.33 

Average  extras  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Extra  firsts  . . 

,  .28 

@ 

.29 

Firsts  . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites .  .  . 

.30 

@ 

.35% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Gathered,  best  . 

•28%@ 

•29% 

Common  to  good . 

.22 

@ 

.26 

LIVE  STOCK 

Fowls,  lb . 

....$0.32  @$0.33 

Broilers . 

.45® 

.55 

Roosters  . 

.IS 

Ducks  . 

.25® 

.30 

Geese  . 

.11® 

.17 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.30® 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . . 

.40® 

.45 

Roosters  . 

.16® 

°2 

Fowls . 

.26® 

.31 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

.40® 

.44 

6-8  lbs . 

.34® 

.39 

Culls  . 

.30® 

.32 

Turkeys,  young . 

.... 

•44® 

.45 

.36 

Cows  .  3.00®  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.00®  14.50 

Culls  . 8.50®  11. 50 

Hogs  . 12.00®  12.50 

Sheep  . . .  7.00®12.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@16.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

April  15  the  following  amendment  to 
sanitary  code  of  New  York  City  Health 
Department  went  into  effect : 

T  Sec.  172. — Bringing  into  the  City  of 
New  York  of  the  carcasses  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals  restricted.  No  carcasses  of  cows, 
bulls,  steers  or  swine  shall  be  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  until  they  shall, 
respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly  » 
authorized  inspection  of  the  United  States  1 
government,  or  of  any  State  or  munici-  ' 
Pality,  and  shall  have  been  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  tagged  or  labelled  as 
having  been  so  inspected  and  passed.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  car¬ 
casses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers,  calves,  lambs, 
goats  or  sw’ine,  to  which  are  attached  by 
their  natural  connections,  the  head,  in¬ 
cluding  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  the  pleura  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  all  the  body  lymph  glands. 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.20  * 

Good  to  prime . 14®  .17  H 

„  Culls  . 09®  .13  \ 

Spring  lamb,  head .  5.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.00@$5.75 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.50®  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl.  bskt...  1.25®  2.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  2.25®  3.00 

New,  bu .  1.50®  3.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00®  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . S.00®15.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  3.25 

Dandelions,  bu . 75®  1.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.25®  3.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs. . 2.00®  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.50®  5.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  4.00®  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00®  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00®  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . . 25®  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.50®  4.50 

New,-  bu.,  crate . 75®  2.35 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50®  2.00 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.00®  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  1.00®  4.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25®  2.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50®  1.50 

Romaine,  bu . 75®  2.25 

Spinach,  bu. . 25®  1.25 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier _ 2.00®  5.00 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 2.00®  2.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Albemarle . $2.00®$2.50 

Baldwin . 50®  1.50 

Greening . 75®  1.75 

Mixed  kinds . 50®  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.00®  4.25 

Albemarle,  bbl . 5.75®  6.00 

Greening,  bbl .  2.00®  6.00 

Stayman  .  2.25®  3.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _  5.25®  8.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 3.50®  7.00 

Florida  .  2.50®  7.00 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 10®  .30 

Kumquats,  qt . 15®  .18 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $5.90®$6.10 

150-lb.  sack .  3.00®  5.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  3.50®  3.75 

State,  180  lbs .  3.75®  4.00 

Cuba,  new,  bu .  1.25  @  2.25 

Florida,  bbl .  2.75®  5.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00®  7.50  } 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65#  2.50  { 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  .2  .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  . .  20.00 @22.00 

Clover  Mixed  .  21.00®25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00® 22.00 


Squabs,  white,  lb . 60®  .70 

Dark,  doz . 3.00®  4.00 

Culls  .  2.00®  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.50@11.50 

Bulls  .  7.00®  7.50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . ...$0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified*  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt.  .  ; . .  ’  ]  *17 

Buttermilk,  qt . ’  [  *  *i<) 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .  .  *  ’  ,29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60®  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40(7/)  .45 

Gathered . 30®  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45®  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50®  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25®  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04®  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 50®  .75 

Potatoes,  lb . 03®  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  [26 

Lettuce,  head . 05®  .15 

New  Cabbage,  lb . 04®  .06 

Onions,  lb . • . 04®  .08 

Green  peas,  lb . 15®  .25 
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S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed 

RECORDS  UPTO  314  EGGS 

Grand,  good,  vigorous  production  bred  breed¬ 
ing  males  now  ready  for  the  pen.  They  will 
increase  your  production,  even  beyond  your 
greatest  expectations,  early  orders  get  best 
selection. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  now  being  booked,  you  should  order  early. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

on  early  January  and  February  chix,  they  are 
fast  growing  and  make  splendid  broilers. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  L  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From!  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REOBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


USHER’S 
It  EDS 

■anif  P  Poultrymen  buy 

I^Ea  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you  may 
expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put  under 
the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow  into  vigor¬ 
ous  Quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early  maturing 
pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs.  They’ve  been 
bred  for  those  things.  80 %  of  last  two  years'  busi¬ 
ness  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back  for 
more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

Six  weeks  old  chicks  and  12  weeks  old  pullets. 
Write  for  prices. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  Grafton,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S  S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  high  egg  producing 
vigorous  Northern  Grown  Stock.  Certified  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Our  catalog  will  interest  you, 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 

Seventh  year.  Weekly'  hatches. 

8  to  1  2  weeks  eld  Pullets  lor  May  and  June  delivery. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


SI*  D  I  DC  DC  Vermont  certified,  accredited. 

■  111  Is  IlkUv  bred,  hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Writeat  once  for  May  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


,KS&.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  &  REDS  &SOTS? 

Hollywood  250  to272  egg  males.  Reds  by  Daniels  227  to 
277-egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  above 
at  right  prices.  ltEll-W-FAliM,  Wolcott,  N,  Y. 


■y-l  RXREBo  from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
fl  IlirifS  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
#80  per  100.  FISHER'S  FOUIiTBY  FARM  Flainville,  Mass. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  nspector  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Prize  winners  at  many 
shows  from  National  down.  Developed 
for  high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best  of 
health.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog 
free.  Bow  prices,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Holgals,  O. 


StHDROHORETi-SCHiaB 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100#  live  aelivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to- lay  flocks:  Wh„  Br„  and  Buff  Leghorns  10c;  Eng.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  11c;  Trapnested  Wh. Leghorns  13c;  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  13c;  BIk.  Minorcas  12c;  Mixed  8c;  all  heavies  10c. 
Orders  for  60  chicks  lc  more,  25  chicks  2c  more. 

Silver  Lake  Eon  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Sliver  Lake,  Ind. 


CHICKS 


Out 

nth 

Year 

#10  per  100  and  up.  From  Good,  Healthy, 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Send  Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  P» 


Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

From  HIGH  RECORD  TRAPNESTED  STOCK,  200  to  297 
egg  pedigreed  male  matings  and  Ohio  Accredited  flocks. 
We  had  FIVE  OUT  OF  NINE  HIGHEST  birds  in  Decem¬ 
ber  report  of  10,000  pullets  being  trapnested  in  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  project.  Our  chicks  grow  into 
profitable  layers.  Catalog  free. 

HOLTEAPl’Lt  HATCHERY  Box  36  ELIDA,  OHIO 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— i»iay  Delivery 

Free  range  Wycuoff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  810  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  10  J 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks&B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
f»00  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
far  a  U|t  place  In  buy  Iron)  write  Seidelton  F  arms.W.shmqtonvIMe.  P*. 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns  $3. 00  *5  50  *10.00 
B.  Rocks  &  Reds  3  50  6  50  12.00 

Mixed  or  Off  colors  2-50  4-50  8  00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.  -  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


MAY  PRICES.  “Martin’s  Strain" 
White  Wyandotte,  l'8et  Special 
Matings,  18*;  Ulsh’s  Superior 
White  Rock.  12c;  Special  Mat¬ 
ing,  loo;  B.  Rock,  12c:  Heavy 
Mixed,  11c.  100JS  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  IILSH,  Beaver  Springs,  P» 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  500 


Wh.  Leghorns . $8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  0.50  18.00  57.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.50  0.50  13.00  57.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.50  4.50  8.00  87.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BUY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  FOULTRYMAN 

And  get  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
that  will  lay  NEXT  FALL  EGGS  that  will 
grade  for  top  prices,  New  York  Market. 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 


loo 


soo 


1000 


UTII ITY  25  so 

chicks  $4  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

cpFClA!  25  SO  100  500  lOOO 

matings  $5  $9.50  $18  $87.50  $170 


Hatches  Every  Wednesday.  Full  Count.  Parcel 
Pest  Paid.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  on  8  week  eld  Pullets. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


“Once  You  Try  Them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them” 
After  MAY  lO.  note  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..1  Oc  each  and  990  per  1,000 


Barred  P.  Rocks . 12c  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 12c  each 

Mixed  Chicks .  8c  each 


Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  get  your  chicks  just  when  you 
want  them.  Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


WIL-LAY-WELL 
S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH- 

AMERICAN 


Bred  to  lay  and  pay.  Book  your  order  now  for 
May  and  June  chicks.  Prices  for  May  15  cents; 
June  18  cents  and  a  chick  book  free  with  every 
order.  Every  chick  hatched  from  an  egg  produced 
here  on  our  farm  by  a  hen  bred  and  raised  here. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
Poultry  Dept.  A  Pottstovvn,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that 
live  and  grow  into  layers.  From  pure  bred,  free  range 
breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  while 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca, 
N..Y.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting 
catalog. 

The  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed* 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns,  12c 
each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas,  Minorcas  14c  each.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  20c  each.  Write  for  special  price 
on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100  %  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure-bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  <fe  R.  C. 
Reds,  1 4c.  Wli.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  1 6c, 
Heavy  assorted,  11c.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
500  chicks  k,e.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
BUTLER  CHICKHATCHERY&POULTRY  FARM.  110  Butler.  Ind. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

ARREO  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIAKTS. 

i,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  p»  odueing  free 
mge  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  10095 
lie  delivery  guaranteed. 

LSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  GO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 


130%  LIVE  DELIVERY— CATALOG  FREE. 


Shite  Leghorns 
Jarred  Rocks 
Thode  Island  Reds 
Lssorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 


2F 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

3.00 


50 

$7.00 

7.50 
8.00 

5.50 


UO 
$12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
10.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

47.50 


1000 

$m 

130 

140 

90 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller.  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


NewPOULTRYCATALOGFREE 

We  hatch  each  week  pure-bred  chicks  of  six 
leading  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All 
parent  stock  has  been  rigidly  culled  for  type 
and  egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
an  order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  freecatalog. 
Established  1905 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


May  Prices  60  100  600  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  *5.50  *10  $47.50  $  90 
Barred  Rocks  .  6.50  12  67.60  110 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14  . 

R  I.  Reds  .  .  .  7.50  14  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  *1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  10095  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  yo>i 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  lOdays  beforejshipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
15  HATCHERY.  DALMATIA.  PA. 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


•Low  price  for  May  delivery,  chicks 
are  hatched  from-  selected  and 
culled  flocks,  100  %  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


tine  similar  to  those  in  the  birds.  But 
as  for  the  rabbits,  in  two  days  every  one 
of  them  was  dead  !  Such  a  virulence  was 
quite  unexpected  from  an  organism  which 
did  not  dissolve  the  blood  corpuscles. 
More  rabbits  were  inoculated  to  make 
sure  that  the  death  of  the  first  ones  was 
not  accidental,  and  every  one  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  lot  died,  the  strongest  one  living 
about  two  days  after  the  inoculation. 

After  five  years  of  painstaking  work 
on  his  “Streptococcus  X,”  Dr.  Gage  is 
almost  ready  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
work  on  the  physiological  characteristics 
and  the  identification  of  the  organism, 
with  possibly  a  few  suggestions  as  to  a 
method  of  combatting  it.  But  even  then 
several  years  more  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work.  F.  G.  stratton. 


Molting  Pullets 

Would  you  advise  me  what  is  best  to 
do  with  pullets  that  have  laid  very  well 
all  Winter  until  March  15,  then  dropped 
off  in  their  laying  and  have  gone  into  a 
r  olt?  They  are  very  heavy.  I  feed  nine 
quarts  of  scratch  feed  to  100  birds,  cod 
liver  oil  in  their  mash,  as  much  mash  as 
they  can  eat.  What  can  he  the  trouble? 

Ebenezer,  N.  Y.  h.  j.  b. 

Pullets  that  are  forced  for  laying 
through  or  during  the  .Winter  are  likely 
to  lose  flesh  from  the  heavy  production 
and  to  slump  in  egg  production,  while  un¬ 
dergoing  a  neck  or  partial  molt.  Any 
sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  ration 
or  method  of  care  may  also  bring  about 
this  decrease  in  production  and  molt. 
The  remedy  is  watchfulness  in  feeding 
to  maintain  body  weight  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  scratch  grain  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  or,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  more  corn- 
meal  to  the.  mash.  It  is  the  whole  grain 
fed  and  the  eornmeal  of  the  mash  that 
furnishes  in  large  part  the  body  building 
part  of  the  ration,  while  the  ingredients 
of  the  mash  more  rich  in  protein  supply 
material  for  egg  production.  An  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  extra  100  lhs.  of  meal  to  each 
500  of  mash  will  aid  in  maintaining 
weight  when  it  is  seen  to  be  falling.  This, 
of  course,  involves  some  handling  of  the 
birds,  or  even  occasional  weighing  of 
marked  individuals,  since  a  heavy  coat  of 
feathers  conceals  actual  body  condition. 
As  already  suggested,  marked  changes  in 
the  ration  or  other  feature  of  the  flock 
management  may  also  bring  about  par¬ 
tial  molting  and  slump  in  production  and 
is  to  be  avoided,  all  needed  changes  being 
made  gradually.  M.  b.  d. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  have  15  pullets  and  two  old  hens.  I 
am  having  trouble  over  their  laying 
bloody  eggs.  They  have  laid  well  ever 
since  the  middle  of  last  October.  I  have 
been  getting  from  11  to  14  eggs  since  the 
middle  of  March.  One  day  I  had  16  and 
occasionally  I  get  15.  Through  February 
they  laid  from  six  to  11  daily.  I  sell  the 
eggs  to  private  customers,  and  they  are 
telling  me  they  are  finding  blood  spots. 

Maine.  W.  S. 

There  is  no  way  o':  p: eventing  these 
blood  clots  from  oeing  found  in  eggs, 
since  they  are  caused  by  the  breaking  of 
a  smal’  blood  vessel  as  the  yolk  enters 
the  oviduct  and  the  inclusion  of  the  clot 
thus  formed  with  the  yolk  in  the  shell. 
The  trouble  may  become  less  frequent  as 
the  birds  become  older,  but  it  is  common 
at  any  age  of  the  fowls.  I  find  these  eggs 
often  now  in  those  from  a  flock  three 
years  old. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  offending  cus¬ 
tomers  who  do  not  understand  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  probably  to  candle  each 
egg  before  selling  it.  By  giving  the  egg 
a  quick  twirl  before  the  light  used,  any 
blood  clot  should  he  revealed.  Such  clots 
do  not  injure  the  egg  except  by  the  rather 
repulsive  appearance  of  the  blood  within 
it,  but  few  would  care  to  find  them  upon 
opening  an  egg  at  the  table.  M.  b.  d. 


Freak  Eggs 

One  of  my  R.  I.  Red  pullets  has  turned 
oqt  to  be  a  freak  egg  layer.  So  far  she 
has  laid  three  freak  eggs.  The  first  egg 
measured  9x7%  in.  On  opening  the  end 
we  extracted  one-half  a  cup  of  egg  white 
and  found  a  normal-size  egg  inside.  Since 
laying  this  egg  she  has  presented  us  with 
two  more,  but  the  outer  shell  is  soft  so 
could  .not  measure  them.  Have  you  any 
record  of  similar  cases,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  freak  gg?  F.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  eggs  are  of  course  rare  but  they 
are  not  unknown.  The  explanation  of 
their  occurrence  is  simple.  A  fully  formed 
egg,  instead  of  being  extruded,  is  carried 
back  by  a  reverse  action  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  egg  duct  and  starts  upon  its 
outward  trip  again.  It  is  then  treated 
as  a  yolk  would  he  and  is  enclosed  with 
the  white  and  membranes  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  good  shell.  Two  yolks  frequently 
enter  the  egg  duct  at  the  same,  or  about 
the  same,  time  and  are  enclosed  in  the 
same  shell.  Other  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  an  intestinal  worm  that  found  its  way 
into  the  egg  duct,  have  been  found  within 
eggs  and  blood  clots  there  are  very  fre¬ 
quent.  M.  B.  D. 


“And  were  you  little  once  like  I  am 
grandpa?”  “Of  course,  my  boy.”  “Gee, 
you  rnusta  been  a  scream  with  those 
glasses  and  whiskers!” — Life, 


8 

week 


PULLETS 


10 

week 


White  Leghorn  Special  Mating 

BABY  CHICKS 

Select  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels 


Write  us  for  Special  Prices. 

West  Boonton  Poultry  Farm 

Boonton,  New  Jersey 


Leghorn  Pullets 

Owing  to  lack  of  room  I  will  sell  1,000  ten-week-old 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  high  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  Their  sires  are  from  hens  trapnest- 
iug  250  eggs  and  up.  These  pullets  are  large 
uniform  size,  free  from  worms  and  disease.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  I  will  put  in  my  own  laying  pen. 
Price,  $1.00  Each 

HORACE  B.  JENNINGS 


■SINGLE  COMB  — ’ 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  Af\f|  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvfW  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
S14  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  bookingorders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  Mav  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— 

PULLETS 
8-10-12 
Weeks  Old 

ACE  FARM 
Monroe 
Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w.  LEGHORNS 

Buy  them  fromaieadingoommer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap¬ 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultryman  warns. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breed  wig 
stock  tested  by  N.  Y.  S.  Veterin¬ 
ary  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  .  *10 

S.C.  Barrod  Plymouth  Rocks  .  12 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Rads  -  .  12 
Light  Mixed  98;  Heavy  -  .  10 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots,  109  “6  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  240  egg  Superheus  accept  pea 
headed  by  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  CLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

MAY  CHICKS— Grade  A  $15  per  100,  Cert.  $20  per  100.  JUNE 
CHICKS $12  per  100  or  $50  per  500.  8  weeks  Pullets,  $1.10 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 
N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  O.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  V. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Breeding  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  !£«??& 

Write  for  Circular.  Where  the 
Better  Baby  Chicks  Come  From. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  A  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Tancred’ s  White  Leghorns  Egg  Records 

Chicks,  S18jEggs,  $10  per  100  postpaid.  Same  lines 
as  Contest  Winners.  25$  Discount  Alter  May  11th.  2.000 
tested  breeders.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  health1-  "took,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRxL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  lOO 

MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

Circular  3hxe. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Wilawana.  Pa. 

- offers - 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  to  12  weeks  old  for  June  and  July  delivery  at 

90c  each. 

Vigorous,  healthy  pullets,  free  range  raised  from  carefully 
selected  hlffh  producing:  stock. 

H.  K.  CRANDALL.  Prop.  ATHENS,  PENNA. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Sires 
from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Prd.  H.  It.  LEWIS,  tu  R,  Oninrille,  Rhode  Itlend 


n  \  mptan’C  n,ACK  mime  Get  rny  free  cir_ 

UrllllrlVll  J  I.EGIIOUH  LfHvKij  cular  before  you 
order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  U  PITT8TOWN,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  M0R<8TIlI[ N°Rt  ** 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.85  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Remember  we  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.J 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  A  larger,  better  Leghorn;  Bred 
for  years  for  layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  all 
year  production.  Chicksthat  will  please.  Circular. 
Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  19c; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas.  14«; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
16c;  Assorted,  9o.  Order  director 
send  for  circular  and  prices.  Ohas.  Taylor  Liberty.  N.  Y 


H  HIGH  GRADE  A 

ChickS 


Purebred  J.  B.  Giants 


6  and  8  week  Pullets,  91  each. 

MUSj.  H.  S.  FiSIlEK,  Hobroa,  Vt. 
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Send  for  these 


FREE 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  a'single  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  9-5%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  ‘We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag,  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 

10  Church  St. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

A  size 
for  Chicks, 

Growing 
Stock, 
end  Layers 


rSWEET  BEEF  SCRAP-, 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
PRICE  NOT  TOO  HIGH 

Highest,  quality,  sterilized— all  disease 
germs  are  killed— it  cannot  cause  ptomaine 
poisoning  or  other  disorders.  It  is  the 
straight  goods,  made  in  a  Government 
Inspected  Abattoir.  Descriptive  folder. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


i  E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  V\d  Ctycte 


|& 

\E 

I 

•cr 
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lND*AN«eA0 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

lndianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


a 


1 

i 
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It  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 

WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Write  for  Circular  “R”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  ol  Plainfield 
Plainiieid,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Asey  n 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  April  10,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the 
director : 

Another  record  was  broken  in  the 
Storrs  Laying  Contest  during  the  twenty- 
third  week,  when  a  production  of  62.3 
per  cent  was  obtained  from  the  contest 
flock  of  1,400  pullets.  This  is  the  highest 
mark  set  up  to  date  in  the  sixteenth  com¬ 
petition.  The  lay  for  the  week  was  6,- 
105  eggs,  a  gain  of  61  eggs  over  the  lay 
for  the  preceding  seven-day  period,  and 
805  eggs  more  than  the  production  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  The 
contest  flock  passed  the  100.000-egg  mark 
during  the  twenty-third  week,  and  up  to 
last  Sunday  night  the  grand  total  was 
105,871  eggs.  This  gives  each  contest 
bird  an  average  of  76  eggs  since  the  con¬ 
test  started  last  November. 

The  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Indiana,  topped  the  week’s 
honor  roll  with  a  production  of  60  eggs. 
Rhode  Island  Red’s  owned  by  Fred  H. 
Sampson  from  Massachusetts,  and  Barred 
Rocks  owned  by  the  Spring  Brook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Connecticut,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  a  lay  of  58  eggs  each.  The 
Kerr  Chickeries’  Barred  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts,  placed  third  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  57  eggs.  Four  pens  tied  for  fourth 
place,  each  with  a  score  of  56  eggs.  They 
are  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  A. 
E.  Harrison  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Ernest  H.  Scott  from  Connecticut,  and 
White  Leghorns  owned  by  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm  from  Washington,  and 
George  B.  Ferris  from  Michigan. 

Figures  for  the  week  on  production  by 
varieties  show  the  Barred  Rocks  to  be 
well  out  in  front  with  a  lay  of  better 
than  71  per  cent,  and  then  follow  in  order 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Leghorns  and  Buff  and 
White  Rocks. 

The  Leghorn  entries  of  George  B.  Fer¬ 
ris  and  the  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  are 
still  fighting  it  out  for  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  contest,  with  Ferris’s  entry 
maintaining  the  five-egg  lead  held  last 
week.  The  Ferris  birds  scored  1,193  eggs 
up  to  last  Sunday  night,  and  Hollywood’s 
record  was  1,188  eggs.  With  both  en¬ 
tries  laying  at  the  same  rate  now,  a  slump 
in  production  in  either  pen  would  give  the 
other  an  undisputed  lead,  for  the  present 
at  least. 

The  Kerr  Chickeries’  White  Leghorns 
from  New  Jersey,  which  had  dropped  to 
fourth  place  among  all  pens  entered  in 
the  competition,  passed  E.  A.  Hirt’s 
White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  during 
the  week  to  take  third  place  again.  In 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  division  the  entry 
of  Harold  G.  Colt  from  Connecticut,  went 
up  into  second  position,  displacing  the 
entry  of  Hall  Brothers  from  Connecticut. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  1,101 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn.,  969  ; 
Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada,  903. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
156 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  952. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  1,088;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,005. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn..  1.019 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn., 
988 ;  Hall  Brothers,  Conn.,  986 ;  L.  T. 
Whitney,  N.  H.,  942. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,193 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
Wash.,  1,188;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N. 
J.,  1,161;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N. 
Y.,  1,119 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind., 
1,112. 


Trouble  with  Hatch 

I  have  lost  some  chicks  in  the  shell, 
once  I  dipped  the  eggs  in  warm  water  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  and  the  other  day  I 
put  a  large  pan  of  water  under  incuba¬ 
tor.  On  the  eighteenth  day  I  sprinkle 
the  eggs  with  warm  water,  use  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  spirit  alcohol  in  a  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter.  This  will  soften  the  shell,  so  the 
chicks  will  get  out  easy.  e.  m. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  softening  the  shell 
so  that  chicks  will  get  out  easily.  If  the 
chicks  possess  sufficient  vigor  they  will 
break  the  shell  and  emerge.  If  they  do 
not  I  know  of  no  practicable  method  of 
helping  them.  The  majority  of  those  that 
are  released  from  their  covering  by  the 
operator  should  have  died  before  hatch¬ 
ing,  though  occasionally  a  worth  while 
chick  may  be  imprisoned  by  the  shipping 
of  an  empty  shell  over  its  own  and  may 
be  saved  by  helping  it  out. 

Moisture  should  be  supplied  throughout 
the  hatch,  by  the  moisture  pan  in  incuba¬ 
tor  equipped  with  one,  by  keeping  the  air 
of  the  incubator  room  moist  where  no 
special  devices  are  supplied  with  the  ma¬ 
chines.  As  the  air  within  the  hatching 
chamber  is  being  constantly  changed,  it 
is  evident  that  a  single  moistening  of  the 
eggs  on  the  eighteenth  day  can  have  but 
a  very  temporary  effect.  The  moistened 
shells  would  quickly  dry  out  as  the 
warmed  air  passed  over  them.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  water  could  have  any  beneficial  effect. 

M.  B.  D. 


Agitated  Customer  :  “Gimme  an  ounce 
of  cyanide !”  Sandwich  Counter  Drug¬ 
gist:  “Yes,  sir;  on  white  bread  or  rye?” 
—Life. 


Dead0  Alive  ? 


for  FREE  Sample 

Just  a  bit  but  enough  to  show  quality.  Send 
coupon.  Also  if  interested  in  MORE  EGGS  AT 
LOWEST  COST  PER  EGG  send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  complete  informa- 
tion  about  the  old  reliable  ‘m 

fi la /cl ford’s? 

KSScB*  Egg  Mash  ISlP 

Blatcbf  ord  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept, 9854,  Waukegan ,  ill. 


Mr.  Poultryman 

Chick  losses  are  due  to  wrong  feeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  at  the  start.  Stop 
the  losses— save  the  baby  chicks  by  feed¬ 
ing  Blatchford’s  Chick  Mash.  Contains 
exactly  the  ingredients  chicks  need  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  big 
quicker.  Easy  to  feed  and  most  economical. 

125  years  experience  in  preparing  feeds 
and  the  Blatchford  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
quahty  and  maximum  efficiency.  Recommended  and  used 
by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Means 
better  results  and 
more  profit  to  you.  Try 
a  bag  and  see  the 
chicks  and  money  you 
save. 


B la /cA ford's 

Chick  Mash 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Dept.  9854,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Send  me  free  sample  of: 

Chick  Mash  CJ  Egg  Mash 

and  valuable  poultry  information. 

Name _ 

Address. _ _ _ 


□ 


Darby  White  Leghorns 

Are  Great  Layers 

Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co.,  Long  Island  and  Storrs 
demonstrate  it.  Our  Storrs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  supreme  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  180  to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of 
1,200  Darby  pullets  averaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26.  80%  of  our  February, 
March  and  April  Chicks  have  been  sold  to  old  customers — they  know  how 
good  they  are. 

May  prices  surprisingly  low  for  such  wonderful  quality. 


N.  J.  Certified 

CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 


T.  DARBY 


NORTH  BRANCH 
NEW  JERSEY 


PEERLESSCHICK  HATCHERY 


Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong,  pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  Health 
Color,  Type  and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as— Tancred.  Hollywood  Barron" 
Wyckoff,  Thompson,  Fishel,  Sheppard,  etc.  ’ 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH 

100%  Live  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices  25  50  100  500 ' 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted .  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57. SO 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Part.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes..  3.50  6^75  13.  00  62  50 


Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  please  you 

Reference— The  Bank  of  Leipsic.  PEERLESS  ClIICK  HATCHERY  Box  201  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


CHICKS,  10c  AND  UP.  Fine  purebred  stock,  well  bred,  some  with  records, 
for  catalog.  Prices  on:  50 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $7.50 


Anconas . 8.00 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds . 8.50 

Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  9.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs  ....  9.50 

Heavy  Assorted  . . 7.50 

Light  Assorted . 5.50 

Jersey  Giants,  $25.00  per  100.  8  and  10-Week  OLD  PULLETS  growing  fine. 
COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  123 


Order  direct  today  or  write 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

12.00 

10.00 


500 

$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

77.50 

82.50 
60.00 
50.00 


1,000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.00 

120.00 

100.00 


Write  for  prices. 

TIRO,  OHIO 


SCHWEGLER'S' 


THORO  BRED”  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAYm  Cfl  ICKd 


They  live  because  they,  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Buy  miJmfMUs  CPlLcKa 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
Quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  B AKRON  LEGHORNS. 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $S7.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5:  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


“OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.C 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $12.50  $60.00  $118.00 

Bd.  &  AVh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _ _  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 


Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices. 
Catalog  free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  25 
S.  C.  Wh.,  Br..  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  -  -  $3.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  - 

Jersey  Giants  .  -------- 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  - 
Assorted  (odds  and  ends)  mixed  chicks  - 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO, 


GIBSONBTJRG,  OHIO 


708 


Tne  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  30,  192T 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 
CHICKS  THAT  PLEASE-thc  best  laying  strains 

May  Hell  very  «2ooo 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  -  -  $11-00  $10  00 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  13  00  *“.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 1100  10.00 

Light  Mixed  -  -  -  -  -  ”.00  .... 

Ten  week  Pullets,  #90  per  hundred 
Free  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  free. 

ULSII  POULTRY  FA11M  AND  1IATC1IEKY  Port  Trovorton,  Ta. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Hocks  ....  813  per  IOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  IO  per  IOO 
Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  8  per  IOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


MAY  and  JUNE 
PRICES. 

50  100  500  1000 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  —  — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  *3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $  00 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50 .  12.00  67.50  110 

S.  C.  R.  X.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12.00  61. 50  110 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  p. 

Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  Exceptional  Quality  for  15  years,  from  WYCKOFF-TANCRED 
STRAIN.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  flocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials.  Satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 
Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadvilie,  Pa. 

S.C. White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  is  the  only  breeder  that 
ever  won  the  Public  Ledger  and  North  American  Egg  Lay- 
ing  Contest  in  2  successive  years.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  Middletown,  Pa. 

■f  A  Cents 
I U  Each 

PREPAID 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Iieavy  Mixed,  10c,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F,  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
),for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p/op.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 
CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  L  EG  HOR  NSH0  N  L  Y 

Tancred-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00, 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

frLr  May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $10U 

liA  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS 


Richfield,  Pa. 


gh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


Pay  for  chicks  when  vou  get  wl 

,  them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  %_oYo. 
f  catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock.  - - 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Box  29  Ottawa,  O. 


CHICKS 


CUini/C  r  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

Ft  I  (/  II  .  Strains :  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s:  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRl  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  V. 

Sn  111  I  rMJADII  PUIOIfC  from  breeders  direct 
.  V.  W.  LtunUnn  vflll/fVd  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Itidgeivay  Poultry  F  arm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Box  H 

from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  12c,  Reds  12c,  Heavy  Mixed 
10c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  May&June  prices.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

y>  | _ pi 'I,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 

uaDy  C DICKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
for  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Bcaford,  llelware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C.  A. 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHIX,  $10  m 

—  May  Prices — Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DDIfr  />!  XT’  ON  BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
rM\.IUE.  1  240  TO  300  EGG  STOCK 

We  import  direct.  Sold  over  40,000  Chicks  within  20 
miles  this  year.  Ten  weeks  old  Pullets  for  sale. 

G.  L.  POOLE  GAURETT8VILLE,  O. 

^*4  U  ,  mw  £%  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

✓  ll  I  IV  O  Rocks,  12c;  Mixed,  9e.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pi. 

ABY  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  QUALITY 

Rocks  and  Reds,  14c;  White  Leghorns,  12c;  Mixed,  9c 
prepaid.  Special  prices  on  orders  of  500.  Circular  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

n  a  nv  ruirirc  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  9k>c  ea.,  from  my 
DnOl  VITIVcIvij  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  IV in,  1.  Graham  BIcAllvtervifle,  Pa. 


Baby 


Chicks  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Brown 


Leghorns.  1  Oc  each.  Parcel  post  paid. 
Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Day-old  Chicks 

Leghorns,  white  and  brown,  9e  ea.  Mixed  chicks  So  each 

LAUVE1PS  POULTRr  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

/-if  T IQEPP  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
U1  IIUIYO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  MeALISTEIt VIliRE,  PA. 

dtTMT C  FOR  MAY— White  Leghorns,  #10.00; 
I/HIvIlij  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  #13.00; 
Light  Mixed,  #8.00;  Heavy  Mixed  #10.00  per  hundred. 
PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SELIN8GU0VE,  PA. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds— 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-wliite  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOIHI8,  N.  Y, 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock 

—  Rock 

Bottom 

Prices. 

1  00 

500 

1  OOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*. . 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Kocks . 

13.50 

66.00 

130 

R.  I.  Red* . 

14  00 

67.50 

135 

Assorted .  ... 

9.00 

45.00 

90 

12  week  Pullets,  $1.15  10  week  Pullets,  $1.00 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

BABY  CHICKS 


From  heavy  laying  free  range 
25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  L . $3.00  $6.00  $10.00 


flocks 

500 

$47.50 


S.  C.  B. 

L.  ... 

..  3.00 

6.00 

10.00 

47.50 

S.  C.  B. 

Rox. . . 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

Reds  . . . 

. .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

Wyckoff 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

Assorted 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

1000 
$90.00 
90.00 
110.00 
110.00 

7o!oo 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks—] 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— 
Price  Is  Low 

100^  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Falrport,  N.  Y. 


STICKLER’S  MAY  CHICKS 

Hatches  May  10,17 ,  24,  31 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid, 100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 
—$130  per  1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


LEADING  BREEDS. 
BEST  BLOOD. 


9V2C  up. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
CULLED  FLOCKS. 

Large  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 


fHICKS 

Above  price ; 


25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13  00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Mixed  Chicks . 8c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  10c 

Barred  Rocks . 12c 

R.  I.  Reds . 12c 

Above  prices  for  May  delivery 
Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  3,  MeAllstcrville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  -  - 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAYA- JUNE  Prlces-ShlpC.O.B.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.50  $6.25  $12.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  8.00  6.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2  50  4.25  8.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100 %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lets.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amljy  &  Son,  Props.  Star  lioute  Richfield,  I’o. 

Kline  sbarrorcId  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrnin 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir- 
eularandlowprice  before  youbuy.  Member  I. B.  O.A. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  Illinois,  Farming- 

dale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 

Circular.  JULES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  ?ure^  $ia  °01?? 


CHAS.  E.  EWING 


Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

Rt,  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS: 

Reds . 

Rocks.... 

....$4.00 
....  4.00 

$7.50 

7.50 

$14.00 

14.00 

White  Leohobns.. 

....  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

5.50 

1000 

Free  range — IOO%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LA  U VER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAY  PRICES  25  60  100 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  #8.  OO  #5.50  #10.0* 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  3  50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


WAY  PRICES 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  W.  LegB.  S3  OO 

#5.60  #10 

S-  C.  B.  Rocks 

3.60 

6.50 

12 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.50 

1  2 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  O.  2 

leghorn  Micks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS,  &  CO.,  Kmlenton,  Pa. 

EASTERH  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Price  list 
upon  request.  Carr's  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y, 

LONG’S  gi/ ape 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $12.00;  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  $14.00; 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  500  and  more,  prepaid,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  IU1IGE  HATCIII  ItY,  Millergtonn,  I’a. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  /W 

May  Prices  %iZeT*e  Leghorns  .  ioc 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  h  A  p’’ 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FAUM,T.  J.  Ehremeller,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Sick  Turkeys 


Will  j^ou  please  tell  me  what  to  feed  lit¬ 
tle  turkeys  from  time  they  are  hatched? 
I  have  hatched  as  many  as  33  little  tur¬ 
keys,  had  them  until  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  when  they  would  droop,  then  drop 
over  dead.  When  I  would  open  them, 
their  liver  was  twice  the  size  it  should  be 
with  spots  on.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  more  than  two  out  of  a  flock. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  d. 

There  are  no  known  foods  that  will 
prevent  the  deaths  among  flocks  of  poults 
that  you  speak  of.  Young  turkeys  are 
customarily  given  about  the  same  foods 
used  in  raising  chicks,  though  every  tur¬ 
key  raiser  is  likely  to  have  his,  or  her, 
favorite  method  of  feeding.  Milk  in  some 
form,  grains  of  a  size  suited  to  the  age 
of  the  poults  and  chick  mashes  are  all 
used.  Care  to  avoid  overfeeding  is  more 
essential  in  the  case  of  poults  than  in 
that  of  chicks,  but  underfeeding  must  also 
be  avoided. 

Deaths,  with  the  symptoms  that  you 
describe  and  the  appearance  of  the  liver, 
are  due  to  what  is  called  blackhead,  from 
the  dark  appearance  of  the  head  some¬ 
times  observed  before  death.  This  is 
really  a  disease  of  the  intestinal  tract  and 
the  liver  (entero-liepatitis)  caused  by  an 
organism  widely  distributed  wherever 
poultry  is  kept.  While  other  birds  harbor 
this  organism,  turkeys  are  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  from  it  and  their  rear¬ 
ing  has  been  made  a  difficult  matter  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  majority  of  those  who 
attempt  to  keep  flocks  lose  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  before  maturity  is 
reached. 

The  young  birds  display  a  weakness 
which  prevents  them  from  keeping  up 
with  other  members  of  the  flock,  there  is 
more  or  less  diarrhoea,  if  the  weak  poults 
are  picked  up,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
light  in  weight,  the  head  may  or  may  not 
be  dark  in  color  and  yellowish  or  yel¬ 
lowish-green  spots  upon  the  liver  will  be 
observed  after  death.  No  cure  or  reliable 
preventive  of  this  disease  has  been  found 
but  the  value  of  the  birds  that  escape  or 
survive  it  is  such  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  attempt  their  rearing  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

M.  B,  D. 


Getting  Chicks  Started 

We  have  raised  chicks  a  number  of 
years  and  always  had  success  with  them 
until  the  past  year.  I  have  started  them 
on  stale  bread  moistened  with  sweet  skim- 
milk  and  gradually  worked  them  off  on 
chick  grain  and  a  commercial  mixed 
mash.  Now  I  read  from  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  it  is  best  to  start  on  the  grain 
mixture  and  after  a  few  days  add  the 
mash.  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
method  of  starting  baby  chicks?  If  the 
chicks  have  before  them  at  all  times  a 
dry  mash  containing  buttermilk  or  skim- 
milk  should  they  have  in  addition  all  the 
sour  milk  they  want  to  drink?  At  what 
age  would  you  change  from  developing 
mash  to  a  laying  mash  ?  c.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

I  like  the  method  of  starting  with 
chick  grain  and  adding  mash  after  a  few 
days,  having  an  idea,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  digestive  troubles  are  less  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  when  the  chick  is  not  given  the 
richer  and  more  easily  over-consumed 
mash.  Still,  chicks  are  successfully  raised 
by  a  variety  of  methods  and  I  know  of 
none  that  can  positively  be  pronounced 
the  best. 

A  dry  mash  “containing  buttermilk” 
does  not  tell  anything.  A  mash  might  be 
said  to  contain  buttermilk  if  there  was 
but  one  pound  to  the  ton.  If  sufficient 
dried  skim  or  buttermilk  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  chick  for  this  food  is  in  the 
mash,  no  other  milk  need  be  fed.  If  one 
has  all  the  skim-milk  that  his  chicks  will 
consume,  there  is  no  need  for  buying  the 
more  expensive  dried  milk  in  the  mash. 
If  a  chick  mash  is  simply  said  to  “con¬ 
tain  dried  milk”  it  will  probably  be  quite 
safe  to  give  liquid  milk  freely  in  addition. 

The  change  from  growing  to  laying 
mash  may  well  be  made  a  week  or  two 
before  placing  the  pullets  in  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters.  If  some  of  the  pullets  are 
not  as  well  developed  as  they  should  be, 
the  growing  mash  may  be  continued 
longer  or  even  fed  moistened  once  daily 
in  addition  to  that  consumed  dry. 

M.  B.  D. 


Turkey  Shakes  Head 

Could  you  suggest  anything  for  a  sick 
turkey  hen  that  I  have?  She  shakes  her 
head  all  the  time,  and  when  she  does  not 
shake  her  head  she  holds  her  head  down 
with  her  eyes  closed.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  cold,  and  when  she  does  not  shake 
her  head  she  scratches  her  head.  I  have 
looked  for  lice  but  I  fail  to  find  any. 

Blackwood,  N.  J.  i.  s.  D. 

When  a  fowl  shakes  its  head  in  this 
way  it  is  usually  an  indication  of  some 
ostruction  to  breathing  which  it  is  trying 
to  rid  itself  of.  This  may  be  a  gathering 
of  mucus  in  the  nostrils  from  a  cold  or 
more  serious  infection  of  roupy  nature. 
Perhaps  a  drop  of  kerosene  in  each  nos¬ 
tril  of  this  turkey  would  relieve  her  but 
only  an  examination  could  reveal  with 
any  certainty  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

M,  B,  D, 


Columbia  Poultry  Farm 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Offers 

3  Months  Old  Pullets 

for  May  delivery  at 

$1.25  each. 
WhiteLeghornPullets 

May  delivery  June  delivery 

$1.10  $1.20 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  20e  each. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 


ARVIS 

POULTRY"  FARM 


Box  R 


BERLIN.  MD. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  Jone,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 


S.  O.  Wh„  Br.,  50  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  §4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns v 
Br.  Rooks,  Wh  Wyandottes  I  6 ,00  9.00  44.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  f 

Heavy  Broilers  J 

Light  Broilers  8.50  6.00  30.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekesburg,  Pa. 


e^ioniChid^ 

High  quality,  farm  bred  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  hatched  in  ourelec* 
trie  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 

—— 


BABY  CHICKS 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 


Quantity 

25 

so 

IOO 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$3  00 

$5.50 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57,50 

110 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  - 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

no 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65  00 

Assorted  Chicks  - 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

38.00 

75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


DISCOUNT 

on  our  production  bred 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  strain.  Write  for  prices 
and  official  records. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


May  Prices 

100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

$11 

$52  50 

$ioo 

Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

11 

52  50 

IOO 

13 

62.50 

120 

R  I.  Reds 

13 

62.50 

120 

Black  Minorcas 

13 

62.50 

120 

Odds  and  Ends 

9 

42.50 

80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns  $>12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  14.00  per  100 

White  Rocks  15.00  per  100 

;i00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Pullets.  Wyclcoff-Dan  Young  Blood  Lines.  Circular 
free.  ADAM  8EABIKY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

■  ATrAAT  A  Baby  Chicks  from  finest  produetion- 
i\  I \  1  .If  V  l\  bred,  free  range  stock.  State  ingpect- 
J111VV111X  ed  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

Willy  l  U  [1  HTTP  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  I  A  n  U  U  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyindotte  Speciiliil,  M»ntlield.  0- 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  U¥E 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 

$10  per  25;  $18  per  50/  $35  per  100;  $170  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  pure1— whItI 

$9  per  25;  $17  per  50;  $39  per  100;  $155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
19th  vear  Producing  Ducklings  that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  S5e  each. 

K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

#85;  Eggs  #15-100 
“Duck  News’’  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mnmmotli  Bronze,  Bourbon  TIlDIfEV  rPPC 
Red  and  N  arrogance tt  .IU  fill  El  EiUv' 

#3.50  per  6,  #6.50  per  12,  parcel  post  paid.  Pure  bred, 
free  range— none  better.  CLOVER  LARE  FARM.  Spring  Grove,  P». 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Rox  SO  SclleravlUe,  Pa, 

HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— WinnereMftdison  Square 
Sesqui,  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Fertility  guar.  FLONA  HORNING,  Onego.  N.  Y. 

WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs  by  tSuSfpf 

PINE  HURST  POUI.TUY  FAIIM  -  Port  Royal,  Pn. 


BEAUANDOT  ..  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
MAMMOTH  (JllddinDrS  vlgrUt.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  °  Beauandot  OucKKancti,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

MAMMOTH  TurlrAif  Cnno  50c  PER  EGG 

BRONZE  1  Ml IVO J  Mrs.  H.  Meier,  Caacliii,  N.Y. 
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WENE  CHICKS 


THE  HENYARD 


Certified  Blood-tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  by  a  Specialist 

$15.00  Per  100  Chicks — 

Shipments  This  Week  and  Next. 

Every  Chick  hatched  from  selected  eggs  laid 
by  hen  breeders  (no  pullets)  weighing  4  lbs.  or 
more,  certified  correct  in  type  by  State  authori¬ 
ties  and  biood-tested  against  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Wonderful  value  for  the  buyer  who 
insists  on  quality. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  weeks  old,  $1.05 

From  the  same  unusual  matings;  quick  money-makers. 
White-Rock-Wyandotte  Cross-Bred  Chicks,  $13.00  per  100. 

Every  Chick  hatched  from  a  selected  blood-lested  breeder. 

Write  for  FREE  Mating  L'st  describing  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn ,  White  Rock,  White  Wyandotte 
and  R .  /.  Red  flocks,  Wene  Chicks  will  raise 
your  flock  average.  „ 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dep<.  A 

Vineland,  N.  J, 


PINE  TREE 


Back  of  Pine  tree  Clucks  are  definite  breeding 
standards,  developed  through  35  years’  experience. 
You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  chicks  of 
uncertain  breeding  when  you  can  get  dependable 
Pine  Tree  Chicks  at  these  low  April  prices. 

35,000  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  THIS  WEEK 
ORDER  AT  ONCE  60  ;00  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $6.50  $12  $S7  50 

Barred  Rocks  7.75  14  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  8.00  15  72.50 

W  Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes.  Anconas  9.75  18  87.50 

Mixed  Chicks  5.75  10  50.00 

A  good  Investment— add  4c  per  chick 
end  say  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matimrs.’* 
.Prepaid  post-safe  arrival  of  full 
count  guaranteed. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks, 
fl  each;  10-12  Weeks,|$1.25  each. 
Shinned  Express  Collect. 

FKEE  Chick  Book  describes  Pine  Tree 
Special  Matings. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

OUAUTYlSEftVtet  _  Oldest  Hatcherv  in  the  U.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

Early  May  Deliveries 

Rugged  chicks  from  free-range  flocks 
mated  by  licensed  poulti-y  judge.  Splen¬ 
did  value  at  these  low  May  per-100  prices: 

Leghorns,  $12  60 

Barred  RockB,  $14.60  R.I.  Reds,  $16.50 
Order  Today 

STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Member  Ini.  Baby  Chick  Ass'n.  BoxT,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


National  Chicks  may'^eI-ivery 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  SI  2  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas, 
SI  4  per  100  ;  White  Wyandottes,  SIB  per  100  ;  Mixed  or 
Odds  and  Ends.  SI  O.  Bank  references.  Order  now 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  Mifflintown,  Pa' 


CHICKS 

CL0YD  NIEMOND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  ” 

R.  I.  Reds  11.00  ” 

Barred  Rocks  10.00  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  8.00  ” 

Light  Mixed  <.00  ” 

-  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

The  Monroe  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 


B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Leghorns  •  • 
Heavy  Mixed  •  •  • 
Light  Mixed 


$13  per  100 

11  ” 

11 

9 


n  \  Tj  V  Mixed . $10  per  100 

DAD  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12  per  100 

f'UtrPC  Barred  Rocks  .  14  per  100 

LnlLfkD  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100JC  five  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  Buy  your  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  and  cockerels 
DapIfC  from  lar£est  excliisive  White  Rock  Farm 
ftUvlt.3  in  Va.  Breeders  state  inspected  and  tested. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  Bridoewater.  Va. 


Sf'  n  r  Tk  Hatching  Eggs.  80*  GUAR. 

•  Mm.  t-i  MJ  Member  N.Y.  State  Poultry  Cert. 

Ass’n.  Write  for  circular.  F.T.  BOWMAN  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  ETC  BARRED  ROCKS.  8  wks.  old,  0|  „aL 
rULLLIO  Ready  now.  LEGHORNS  after  VI  Calill 
June  1st.  United  Egg  Farms  Hillsdale,  14.  Y . 


DAQVPUIPVC  White  Leghorns,  1 0c;  Barred  Rocks,  1 2  c. 
DAD  I  Un  IlinO  Mixed,  9c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed* 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Palliate  8-10  Wk.  old  WHITE  LEdHOIlNS.  Ohio  aecred- 
rUllClO  ited  stock.  Real  money  for  you  next  Fall. 
Free  Circular.  Livezey  Fruit  ij  Poultry  Farm  Barnesville,  0. 


MAMMOTH  U0Ut,J„„  *2.60  per  SETTING  of  FIVE 

TOULOUSE  ndicnmg  CggS  FARMHOLM  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  V 


For  Sale— Italian  Bees  &  wmie  Runt  Pigeons 

J.  A.  FERRY  Quaker  Ridge  Rd.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Thin-Shelled  Eggs 

I  find  the  following  very  satisfactory. 
In  mixing  my  own  mash  I  add  to  500  lbs. 
25  lbs.  of  bonemeal  and  25  lbs.  of  ground 
limestone  (finely  ground  marble  dust).  If 
the  latter  is  not  available  then  baby  chick 
size  oyster  shell  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  combination  will  overcome  the  most 
annoying  situation — prevent  heavy  loss 
and  keep  the  hens  from  getting  into  the 
habit  of  eating  their  own  eggs.  Of  course 
it  will  not  cure  a  hen  suffering  from  some 
organic  trouble.  Chickens  should  have 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  before  them 
at  all  times.  E. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  MARKETS  HEAVILY  SUPPLIED;  NEW 

POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  COMPETITION  ; 

HEATING  SOIL  WITH  ELECTRIC  WIRES. 

Prices  of  farm  products  continue  lower 
than  last  season  but  have  not  changed 
greatly  the  past  month.  Declines  in  some 
lines  about  offset  advances  in  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Butter,  eggs  and  early  vegetables 
naturally  tend  lower  at  this  season,  but 
are  holding  well  considering  the  large  sup¬ 
ply.  Butter  production,  while  increasing, 
is  less  than  that  of  the  Spring  of  1920 
so  far,  although  the  pasture  season  is  be¬ 
ginning  early.  Foreign  butter  has  not  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  quantity  expected  at  one 
time.  Cheese  prices  have  changed  very 
little  for  a  month  past. 

The  egg  surplus  is  heavy,  but  the  ex¬ 
cess  has  been  going  into  cold  storage. 
Holdings  of  this  kind  are  one  million 
eases  greater  than  last  season  and  are 
likely  to  cause  trouble  later  in  the  year. 
Dressed  poultry  is  in  heavy  supply,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cold  storage  kind,  and  prices 
tend  lower.  Live  poultry  also  slants 
downward  in  price  because  of  increasing 
receipts  from  the  South  and  West. 

MORE  EASTERN  POULTRY 

The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  cities 
supply  of  poultry  and  dairy  products  now 
comes  from  the  Middle  West.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  Vermont  butter,  New 
York  cheese  and  eggs  from  Cape  Cod  or 
Eastern  Shore  were  the  backbone  of  many 
eastern  markets.  They  are  still  notable 
features  but  they  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  The  expanding 
needs  of  the  cities  for  more  fresh  milk 
are  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  losing  many 
eastern  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

The  source  of  egg  shipments  has  moved 
westward,  extending  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  little  excuse  for  so  much  loss  of 
the  eastern  egg  and  poultry  business.  It 
is  not  hard  to  understand  that  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  instance,  gets  about  half  its  but¬ 
ter  from  Minnesota,  and  half  its  cheese 
from  Wisconsin  where  feed  is  cheap,  the 
pastures  good,  and  the  climate  about 
right  for  dairying,  but  with  one  of  the 
country’s  best  poultry  regions  right  op¬ 
posite  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  why  should 
Philadelphia  buy  half  its  poultry  from  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  why  take 
one-third  of  its  egg  supplies  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Tennessee  and  another  third 
from  States  still  farther  away?  Prob¬ 
ably  the  answer  is  that  much  of  the  west¬ 
ern  egg  production  is  regarded  by  western 
farmers  as  a  side  feature  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  and  produced  without  much  careful 
consideration  of  the  cost.  The  egg  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  most  favorable  districts 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  depend  upon  the 
business  for  a  living  and  know' the  real 
cost  of  eggs  and  poultry  products  and 
they  have  been  cautious  about  extending 
too  fast.  Besides,  the  poultry  specialist 
is  a  comparatively  new  development.  Not 
many  years  ago  few  farmers  believed  that 
any  man  could  make  a  living  that  way, 
and  at  present  comparatively  few  people 
have  the  right  training  and  qualities  to 
make  a  real  success  of  it.  The  Germans 
have  an  old  saying,  “If  you  wish  to  grow 
poor  keep  more  hens,”  and  it  is  still  true 
enough  in  localities  not  especially  favor¬ 
able.  G.  B.  F. 


None  of  the  recent  stories  about  the 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


young  runaway  girls  can  compare  with 
the  old  one  about  the  little  boy  who 
walked  away  from  home  for  about  an 
hour,  felt  lonesome,  and  walked  back  into 
the  room  where  his  parents,  who  hadn’t 
even  missed  him,  were  sitting.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “I  see  you’ve  got  the  same  old 
cat.” — New  York  World. 


LANCEfSTER  QURLITy  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 
culled  18,000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad. 

LOOK— MAY  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER 


.Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  in  U.  S.  A. — ■  25  50  100 

Big  Type  Barron  W.  Leghorns.  Sheppards  Anconas . $3.25  $6.00  $11.00 

Buff,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  1.  Beds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  and  Silyer  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Special  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.75  11.00  21.00 

For  broilers  Heavy  Mixed:  100 — $10;  Light  Mixed:  100 — $8. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  RT.  10 


300 

$32.00 

29.00 

35.00 

35.00 

38.00 

47.00 

62.00 


500 

$52.00 

47.00 

57.00 

57.00 

62.00 

77.00 

102.00 


1000 

$100.00 

90.00 

110.00 

110.00 

120.00 

150.00 

200.00 


LANCASTER,  OHIO 


mTCHrD^mSbTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


a 

Postpaid  Prices — Effective  May  9 —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.00  $10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  3.75  6.75  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtonk,  Buff  Rocks  . .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas..  4.75  8.50  16.00  76.00 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10;  500,  $48;  1,000,  $95.  Light  Mixed  for 
Broilers,  50,  $4.25:  100,  $8;  500,  $38;  1,000,  $75.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. :  Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  Free  Catalog. 
NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  BOX  D  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


You  Must  Feed  Meat  and  Bone 

to  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  if  you  are  to  obtain  a  big  yield  of  eggs  and 
greatest  growth.  Animal  protein  and  available  lime  are  absolute  essentials  in 
the  modern  poultry  ration. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Bone  Scraps 

It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure 


too  lbs  tmr 

atlan-s 

CHAfAOND  PICK 


PICK 


SCRAP 


ATLAN  MFC. 


supply  these  necessities  at  lenvest  cost  yet  in  best  form. 
Made  under  our  exclusive,  advanced  process  in  a  sanitary 
factory,  from  clean,  sweet,  appetizing  materials.  No  gar¬ 
bage  or  tainted  stock — no  refuse  or  filler.  Just  good  meat 
and  bone  roasted  and  ground  fine  for  mixing  with  the 
mash.  Diamond  Pick  supplies  more  poultry  feed  per  dol¬ 
lar  invested  than  anything  else  on  the  market !  45  to 

50%  animal  protein — ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime ; 
practically  no  fiber.  All  safe,  wholesome  feed.  Ask  your 
dealer.  He  doubtless  has  the  genuine  Diamond  Pick  in 
stock.  If  not,  we  wTill  ship  you 

100-lb.  Bag — Freight  Paid — Only  $4.00 

to  points  in  N.Y.,  N.  J., Conn., Pa., Del., Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 


Use  the  coupon  today — Samples  free 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

14-2- A  Logan  Avenue.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Enclosed  find  $4.00.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps,  freight 
paid.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 


NAME 


P.  O.  ADDRESS  . 

SHIPPING  ADDRESS 
My  Feed  Dealer  is.... 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


Prices  effective  April  29th. 


Utility 

Special  Matings 

25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns . 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00  $4.25 

$8.00 

$15.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

R.I.Reds,*  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 


Y2c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


I 


Backed  by  17  Years’  Expert 
Breeding  for  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Winter  layers  must  be  started  soon.  Fill  your  brooders  to  capacity  with  Bosemont  "Distinctive 
It  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks.”  They  wifi  mature  quickly  and  lay  all  winter  long.  Back 
of  them  are  rugged  free-range  flocks  which  have  been  graded,  culled  and  mated  year  after  year  by  a  breeding 
specialist  on  our  permanent  staff.  These  flocks  are  headed  by  selected  cockerels  from  trapnested  dams.  You 
buy  health,  quality  and  ability  to  produce  when  you  order  Bosemont  Chicks.  Rosemont  reputation  assures 
complete  satisfaction.  Immediate  May  Deliver 

Breed 

White  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Black,  Brown  Leghorns  . 4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  5.50 

Wh.  Rocks  . 5.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  (State  Certified)  .  7.00 

Mail  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  at  once.  We  prepay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Send  along  your  June  reservations  also.  Keep  your  brooders  working  and  earning. 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  New  Jersey 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


—Courteous 

Service 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.00 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

.  4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

90.00 

185.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

13.00 

23.00 

1 12.50 

220.00 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


J  rt„ PLj _  Quality  pullets  mature  from  quality  chicks.  Our  breed- 
r  iFllrlfl  1 11  Sri  ill  V  |  illll  K  V  big  stock  rigidly  selected  by  Judge  Weaver  for. health, 
L  UU  llvLU  VUUIXIJ  vlllvILkJ  vigor,  heavy  egg  production  and  standard  qualifications. 

~  i  . r  If  these  things  count — order  "Sturdy  Built”  clucks. 

Prices—  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $61.75  $118.00 

English  White  Leghorns  . ' .  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  61.75  118.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  71.25  138.00 

Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  44.00  71.25  138.00 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  . . . % . .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  76.00  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . ' .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  76.00  150.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . ’ .  3.50  6.50  12.00  35.00  56.00  105.00 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.00  11.00  32.00  52.25  100.00 

NEW  CHICK  IDEA  FREE.  Tells  in  detail  about  "Sturdy  Built”  chicks.  Rich  with  poultry  pointers!  Mailed 
immediately  upon  request— write  for  it.  FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  509,  LANCASTER,  OHIO. 


— TANGLEWOLD  FARM— 

One  of  the  Finest  Breeding  Plants  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  ;our  own  incubation  is  over,  we  are  now  selling  Hatching  Eggs 
from  the  run  of  our  splendid  flocks  for  $8.00  per  hundred. 

Catalogue  PEDIGREED  POULTRY  PAYS  Inspection  Urged 

W.  E.  BAKER  BOX  97  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  W.  leghorns 

Your  chance  to  still  get  this  strain  right  in  the  East  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from  large  trapnested  and  pedigreed  birds.  All  males  from  at  least  260-290-egg  dams.  Write 
for  circular  or  order  direct  to  avoid  disappointment.  Chicks  $17  a  100;  hatching  eggs  $6  a  100; 
pullets  for  immediate  delivery  $1,50.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Three  generations  of  Algers  have  paid 
for  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  best  pa¬ 
per  on  earth,  at  their  various  homes  on 
farms  in  Massachusetts  during  their 
many  years  of  life.  I,  too,  can  agree 
with  my  grandfather  and  my  father  in 
their  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and 
quality  of  all  its  editorial  writings  up  to 
the  present.  May  you  have  many  more 
years  of  successful  business  life  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  “honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  ARTHUR  C.  ALGER. 

New  York. 

Three  generations  just  about  covers  the 
life  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Algers  must 
have  been  in  close  to  the  beginning,  and 
we  hope  there  will  be  no  ending.  \Y  e 
like  to  think  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the 
Algers  as  typical  of  all  farmers,  going  ou 
hand  in  hand  through  the  ages. 


Last  week  a  young  man  came  here  sell¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  magazines  and  papers 
to  get  a  scholarship  in  Rutgers.  As  my 
subscription  had  expired  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  paid  him  $3  for  three  years,  as 
he  said  one  year  would  not  get  him  any 
credit.  Today  The  R.  N.-Y.  authorized 
agent  came  around.  I  told  him  what  I 
had  done.  I  am  inclosing  you  the  receipt 
given  me  by  the  young,  man  who  claimed 
he  was  studying  medicine  in  Rutgers.  If 
it  is  no  good  do  not  stop  the  paper,  as 
I  regard  it  as  the  best  of  all  farm  or 
business  paper  printed.  It  keeps  us 
posted  on  dairy  matters.  M.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

To  earn  a  scholarship  or  pay  his  way 
through  college  is  the  usual  sympathy  ap¬ 
peal  used  by  fake  subscription  agents. 
The  receipt  given  this  farmer  is  on  the 
blank  of  Today's  Housewife  and  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  subscription  faker  is 
“'Charles  Camp.”  Rutgers  University 
confirms  that  there  is  no  individual  by 
the  name  registered  at  the  college.  A 
number  of  agents  have  been  swindling 
farmers  during  the  past  by  taking  their 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we 
again  warn  our  readers  to  pay  money 
only  to  our  authorized  agents  carrying 
printed  receipts  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Those 
giving  other  receipts  are  frauds. 


Please  advise  me  through  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  your  opinion  of  the  inclosed  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Farmers’  Medicated  Stock 
Salt  Co..  Mifflinburg,  Pa?  a.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

This  is  our  old  friend  Strickler  again. 
Here  is  his  proposition  to  prospective 
agents : 

We  are  selling  five  sacks  of  salt,  (100 
lbs.,  in  each  sack)  at  the  low  price  of 
one  cent  per  sack.  This  is  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes  only.  The  farmer  gets  these 
five  sacks  as  a  special  offer  and  if  it  is 
the  best  salt  that  he  has  fed  he  is  to  give 
a  testimonial  as  this  would  help  you  in 
a  big  way  to  get  large  business  in  your 
territory.  All  the  farmers  must  do  to 
get  the  five  sacks  at  this  low  price  is 
purchase  one  sack  at  the  regular  price. 
This  is  the  established  price  we  have  had 
for  a  large  number  of  years.  You  should 
have  no  trouble  to  make  $50  per  day  as 
you  can  sell  practically  every  farmer  you 
call  on.  Try  this  and  be  convinced. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  regular  price 
of  the  one  sack  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  price  of  the  one 
sack  covers  the  cost  of  the  500  lbs.  of  the 
stock  salt,  plus  the  inducement  to  the 
agent  and  a  big  profit  to  Strickler  be¬ 
sides.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  farm¬ 
er  being  so  simple  as  to  nibble  on  such 
bait. 

I  am  replying  to  enclosed  letter  that 
sender  or  authorized  agent  may  have  any 
ties  sent  me  by  mail,  unsolicited,  by  call¬ 
ing — that  this  necktie  business  if  ex¬ 
tended  might  keep  one  busy  most  of  his 
time  carting  back  material  to  the  post 
office.  I  have  had  several  letters  before 
asking  me  to  remit  to  which  I  have  paid 
no  attention.  Now  comes  this  friendly 
sob  letter  from  attorney’s  office.  I  send 
it  to  you  because  I  have  been  interested 
in  vour  stand  on  this  matter  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  which  is  identical  with  my  own. 

Ohio.  F*  E-  p- 

This  is  the  first  letter  we  have  seen 
from  an  attorney  attempting  to  collect  in 
behalf  of  “Necktie  Tyler”  of  St.  Louis. 
This  subscriber  evidently  is  not  frigh¬ 
tened  by  receiving  a  letter  from  an  al¬ 
leged  attorney.  The  letter  is  no  doubt 
sent  out  by  the  proprietor  of  the  knitting 
mill  who  devised  the  scheme  to  sell  cheap 
ties  on  a  sympathy  appeal.  Every  read¬ 
er  receiving  goods  not  ordered,  no  matter 
what  the  pretext  of  the  sender,  owes  it 
to  himself  and  to  the  community  as  a 
Whole  to  refuse  to  pay  for  such  goods  and 
refuse  to  send  the  goods  back.  As  F.  E. 


P.  rightly  suggests  he  will  deliver  the 
ties  to  any  authorized  representative  of 
“Necktie  Tyler”  calling  for  them. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  advise 
you  to  warn  your  subscribers  against 
James  Sinclair,  the  butterfly  man  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.  Now,  while  Mr.  Sinclair  is 
entirely  within  the  law,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  he  is  conducting  a  business  that  is 
fair  to  the  public.  No  doubt  you  have 
seen  his  alluring  advertisements  in  many 
of  the  large  magazines  and  papers.  They 
ask  you  to  send  for  a  folder  describing 
the  butterflies  and  moths  he  wants.  The 
folder  that  was  sent  me  upon  my  answer¬ 
ing  this  was  a  very  clever  and  smoothly 
worded  sheet,  telling  what  he  and  others 
had  done.  “You  can  do  it,  too !”  I 
kind  of  believed  it  myself,  but  I  failed  to 
send  for  his  “large  encyclopedia  of  in¬ 
structions  for  the  collecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  of  valuable  lepidoptera,”  for  which 
he  asked  $6.  The  further  inducement 
was  added  that  your  money  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  when  you  sent  him  an 
order  worth  $6. 

In  the  course  of  six  weeks  I  received 
six  folders,  all  cleverly  written  like  the 
first.  In  each  folder  the  price  was  low¬ 
ered  $1  below  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
until  the  price  was  down  to  $1,  plus  35c. 
shipping  charges,  handling,  packing,  etc. 

Upon  its  arrival  I  found  that  it  was 
as  I  might  have  suspected  had  I  been 
shrewder.  The  thing  was  a  manuscript 
about  butterflies  in  blue  carbon  on  the 
cheapest  of  pencil  paper,  and  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  didn’t  do  anyone 
much  good.  There  was  a  long  list  of  the 
butterflies  and  moths  he  would  buy 
(Latin  names)  and  another  list  of  the 
ones  he  didn’t  want.  There  were  some 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  various 
ones  he  would  and  would  not  take.  He 
said  he  only  wanted  the  variations  in  the 
family  rule.  They  had  to  be  packed  in 
a  certain  way,  and  killed  a  certain  way. 
I  will  bet  a  doughnut  that  he  didn’t  ever 
receive  many  specimens.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  didn’t  want  any. 

He  warned  you  in  the  very  beginning 
that  if  you  sent  him  any  threats  or  in¬ 
sults  he  would  prosecute  you.  That  is 
as  much  as  saying  that  he  had  already 
received  some.  I  would  almost  have  sent 
one  myself  if  I  had  paid  $6  for  that 
thing  of  112  pages,  written  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only,  thus  making  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  56  pages.  I  should  judge  that  it 
cost  him  around  15c.  E.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  is  a  clear  and  concise  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  scheme  which  constitutes  fake 
advertising.  As  the  subscriber  suspects, 
the  object  of  Sinclair’s  advertisement  is 
to  sell  this  book  and  not  to  buy  speci¬ 
mens  of  butterflies.  The  scheme  has  been 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  before.  The 
Post  Office  Department  brought  charges 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  against 
Sinclair  some  years  ago,  but  our  record 
does  not  show  the  result  of  the  charges. 
At  any  rate  Sinclair  is  working  the  same 
old  game,  while  no  doubt  keeping  within 
the  law. 


The  end  of  an  old  chore 

TWICE  a  day— every  day — it’s  milking 
time.  Often,  mother  or  the  boys  must 
do  it  when  the  men  are  busy — but  not  on 
the  electrified  farm. 

A  little  motor  on  a  milking  machine  will 
milk  several  cows  at  one  time.  Electricity 
will  cool  and  separate  the  milk,  grind  the 
feed,  and  pump  the  water— do  a  dozen  chores 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  for  each  chore. 

And  when  electricity  washes,  cleans,  and 
cooks,  and  lights  every  building  on  the  farm, 
it  makes  life  easier  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 

Being  a  “milkmaid”  is  small  fun,  anyhow. 
Electricity  is  the  modern  milkmaid  and  all¬ 
round  farm  worker. 

If  you  are  on  an  electric  line  or  hope  to  be 
soon,  ask  your  electric  power  company  for  a 
copy  of  the  G-E  Farm  Book  which  explains 
many  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


When  you  find  this  mono¬ 
gram  on  the  motor  of  a 
milking-machine,  washer, 
cleaner,  or  chum,  you’ll 
know  that  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship  have 
contributed  to  the  building 
of  a  motor  designed  to 
stand  up  under  the  grind 
of  the  daily  chores.  G-E 
MAZDA  lamps,  Wiring 
System,  and  household 
equipment  can  also  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  your 
farm  safe  and  convenient. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


I  have  read  in  your  paper  the  exposure 
of  fake  schemes  and  unreliable  firms,  and 
so  am  writing  to  let  you  know  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  with  the  James  Lan- 
don  Corp.  On  June  26  I  ordered  through 
their  representative,  Beatrice  Olsen,  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $4.92,  and  paid  Miss 
Olsen  93  cents  deposit.  The  last  week  in 
July,  the  postman  brought  a  package 
from  the  company  for  which  I  paid  him 
$4.07,  having  paid  Miss  Olsen  93  cents 
when  giving  her  the  order.  Upon  opening 
the  package  the  combination  was  green 
and  socks  black  and  tan.  When  I  in¬ 
formed  Miss  Olsen  of  this  she  said  to 
return  the  articles,  writing  the  company 
of  the  error  and  they  would  correct  it. 
This  I  did  that  same  day,  the  last  week 
in  July.  No  word  did  I  hear  from  them 
and  two  weeks  ago  I  again  wrote.  Still 
no  reply.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  com¬ 
pany  is  still  doing  business,  or  induce 
them  to  fill  their  order  for  which  they 
have  received  the  money.  On  their  bill¬ 
head  the  address  is  Main  Office — 921-925 
Broadway,  and  Style  Research  Division, 
149  Fifth  Avenue.  MRS.  J.  c. 


y 
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Do  You  Believe  That 
a  Milker  Should  Squeeze? 


Then  you  want  a  Sharpies — the  only 
Milker  with  a  posi tive  squeeze.  The 
principle  is  patented.  THE  SHARPLES 
MILKER  in  either  Portable  or  Pipe- 
Line  type  will  reduce  your  labor  costs, 
cut  the  time  of  milking  in  half,  pro¬ 
duce  purer,  cleaner  milk.  The  “upward 
squeeze”  principle  is  the  only  method 
that  insures  proper  blood  circulation 
and  keeps  the  teats  always  in  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  Before  you  buy, 
get  the  facts.  Write  today. 


MILKER 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co 

Dept.  E 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


“PURPUL”  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


We  are  giving  a  history  for  the  benefit 
of  our  other  readers  who  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  agents  of  the  James  Lan- 
don  Corporation.  We  cannot  locate  the 
concern.  They  have  moved  and  left  no 
address,  and  the  Post  Office  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  them.  The  amount  in  this 
particular  case  is  not  much,  but  it  is  too 
much  for  anyone  to  lose,  and  especially  to 
be  beaten  out  of.  The  agency  business 
will  be  killed  if  irresponsible  agents  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  orders  and  show  no  inten¬ 
tions  of  filling  same. 


or  bore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Hard  Milkers,  etc. 
Dealers  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  #1,00. 

I00RE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


In.  usd 
over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDV  CO.  &  461  Fourth  Ave.t  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Referring  to  the  item  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  department,  April  1  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of 
women  who  did  work  for  the  Elk  Knit¬ 
ting  Company,  54  West  21st  St.,  New 
York  City,  who  failed  to  receive  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  work  in  question,  we  now 
desire  to  give  the  Elk  Knitting  Company 
credit  for  having  made  settlement  with 
the  women  referred  to  in  that  item. 


“Milking  Only  One  Teat” 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  VERY  INTERESTING  AND  IN¬ 
STRUCTIVE  FOLDER  WHICH  EVERY  DAIRYMAN 
SHOULD  READ.  IT  CAN  BE  HAD  FREE-OF-CHARGE 
BY  SENDING  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO 

“NEP0NSET”  30  Station  St.  Hyde  Park,  Mass, 

“VTC7- ~f~  Ship  large  or  small  lots; 

'Lr  wr  ^ ^ — &  ■  iJi  best  cash  prieesjlots  held 

separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sues  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  H>3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  I».  DIO  HO  AN,  DIgrr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIUHF.LP,  IOWA 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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HONEY  THswIetLTH 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young.  Yon  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  544,  Medina,  O. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 

f  Large  quantity  of  Pure 
Maple  Syrup,  contain- 
_  ers  furbished  free.  We 
"  pay  cash  on  receipt  of 
goods  and  can  handle  your  entire  output. 
Write  .  purchasing  department,  Cary  Maple 
Sugar '  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.  for  full 
particulars. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Widow  to  live  with  active  elderly 
woman  in  country;  lightest  housework;  state 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  2202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  garden  and 
light  farm  work  who  can  cultivate  and  plow 
with  one  horse;  one  preferred  who  wants  good 
home  to  high  wages;  reference.  AV.  H.  L. 
HALSTEAD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  middle-aged  woman  to  cook  and 
keep  house,  for  business  couple  on  farm;  em¬ 
ployment  might  also  be  given  the  husband  of  a 
married  woman  seeking  such  a  place;  refer¬ 
ences  should  accompany  application.  Address 
BOX  N,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


FAMILY  of  six  living  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
35  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  want  a  competent 
pleasant  woman  for  household  work;  should  be 
a  good  plain  cook:  good  pay  and  permanent  oc¬ 
cupation  in  beautiful  surroundings  with  substan¬ 
tial  fair-minded  people;  if  you  like  the  country 
and  can  get  along  with  four  well-trained  chil¬ 
dren,  this  is  an  unusual  chance,  if  not,  please 
don’t  reply.  ADVERTISER  2203,  care  Rural 
New-YTorker. 


AVANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  .$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

AA’ ANTED— Man  for  farm  and  dairy  work;  clean 
milker;  reference;  $60  a  month  and  board. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  POOR,  Stiffen), 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced, 
with  clean  record  for  profitable  Leghorn  plant 
and  hatchery;  business  established  15  years; 
will  share  profits  with  the  right  man;  references 
exchanged.  COLD  SPRING  FARM,  Meadville, 
Pa. 


WANTED— Young  man,  single,  neat,  clean; 

must  be  interested  in  dairying;  college  educa¬ 
tion  preferred;  good  milker  and  feeder  on  test 
cows;  references  in  first  letter;  $7o,  room  and 
board  to  start.  HERDSMAN,  Box  606,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — At  once,  farmhand,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle;  good  dry-hand  milker.  NORMAN  A\r. 
ROE,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STEADY  farmhand,  experienced  poultry  raising; 

state  wages.  CORIiADO  EGG  FARM,  R.  F. 
2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

small  farm  and  few  cows;  house,  electric 
light,  fuel,  garden,  two  quarts  milk  per  day, 
good  wages  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER  2179, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  experienced  vegetable  grower 
for  private  estate;  $130  per  month;  married 
man  or  single;  state  age,  nationality  and  ref¬ 
erence  in  first  letter.  A.  S.  GREIG,  R.  D.  3, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  couple,  poultry  farm;  woman 
assist  housework  part  time;  $65  month,  bun¬ 
galow,  heat,  light,  some  supplies.  BOX  276, 
Mountain  View,  N.  J. 

COOK  for  family  of  adults  and  three  children; 

good  home  with  all  improvements;  wages  $75; 
send  copy  of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  at  once,  20  miles  from  New  York, 
single  farmer  who  can  run  tractor,  milk  one 
cow,  handle  team  and  farm  implements,  also 
handy  with  tools;  salary  $45  to  $50  per  month, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2182,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AT  STRATHGLASS  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
places  are  occasionally  open  for  ambitious 
men,  thoroughly  experienced  as  dry-hand  milk¬ 
ers,  general  farmhands,  farm  teamsters  and 
gardener’s  assistants;  exceptionally  good  wages 
are  paid  to  steady  men  who  are  willing  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  ability. 


AA’ANTED  by  May  1,  man  to  do  creamery  work 
on  certified  dairy;  must  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  be'  good  dry -hand  milker;  prefer- 
ably  married;  also  single  man,  good  milker;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
herd  of  registered  cattle;  must  be  a  good 
feeder  and  milker  and  general  farmer;  good  lo¬ 
cation  and  buildings;  state  wages  expected  and 
full  particulars;  can  also  use  married  poultry- 
man  and  single  man.  ADVERTISER  2176,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  small  dairy;  must  be  clean 
and  good  milker;  $60  a  month,  board  and 
room  to  start;  good  and  steady  position  for  a 
willing  young  ’man.  N.  PETERSON,  110  Rock- 
view  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  neat  and  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  also  good  dry-hand  milker  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  poultry;  good  living  and  working 
conditions  with  modern  improvements  and  equip¬ 
ment;  state  salary  desired  and  full  particulars. 
BOX  152,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — May  15,  experienced  married  man  on 
truck  farm;  wife  to  board  men:  $100  per 
month,  four-room  house,  potatoes,  milk.  DANIEL 
AV.  DICKERSON,  Shelter  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  wife  wanted;  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  honest,  experienced  and  able,  with  good 
disposition;  give  full  particulars,  age,  family, 
wages,  experience,  number  and  kind  of  fowl 
kept,  names  previous  employers,  reason  for  leav¬ 
ing,  copy  of  references  and  address;  answer  by 
letter  to  ADArERTISER  2192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - - - 

AA’ANTED — Man  versed  in  carpentry,  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  ete.,  competent  to  plan  and 
execute  his  own  work  at  a  lake  resort  hotel  50 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2194, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— -Teamsters  and  milkers,  also  man  for 
assistant  in  dairy:  wages  $75  a  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  2195,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED— Couple  for  permanent  position  on 
small  country  estate  in  AVestchester  County; 
intelligent,  responsible  all  around  man  required 
with  some  knowledge  of  gardening  and  of 
horses;  to  live  in  attractive  new  four-room  cot¬ 
tage  state  experience  in  detail  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  maid  for  pastor’s  family.  Apply  W. 
H.  BRIDGE,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  branch,  contemplates  making  a 
change  where  successful,  efficient  management 
is  required;  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  state  full  details.  ADVERTISER  2138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  29,  all-round  experience 
on  farm,  desires  to  make  change  to  farm 
manager;  understands  live  stock,  tractors, 
trucks,  cars,  farm  machinery  repairs,  and  all 
work  connected  with  farming;  wages  moderate, 
position  permanent:  references; '  state  fully  what 
you  offer.  ADVERTISER  2141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  efficient,  hard 
worker  is  open  for  position.  ADA'ERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position,  (no  chil¬ 
dren),  at  gentleman’s  country  home;  man  good 
gardener,  lawns  and  poultry,  (no  cows);  wife 
will  assist  with  housework  or  cook;  references; 
permanent  only.  ADA'ERTISER  2155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  life  experience,  English- 
American,  age  29,  married,  no  children,  wants 
permanent  position  on  small  estate,  or  handy 
man  at  gentleman’s  country  home:  will  furnish 
the  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2185, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYAVOMAN  desires  position,  poultry 
work  only,  no  housekeeper  job.  ADVERTISER 
2177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  22  years,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home;  object  of  learning  busi¬ 
ness.  ADA’ERTISER  2178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  24,  with  7  years’  general 
practical  experience  old  country,  3  years  agri¬ 
cultural  college  training  (Goettingen),  wants 
position  on  farm;  speaks  little  English.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  worker  wants  good  paying  job 
on  country  place  or  in  institution;  can  and 
will  do  almost  anything  ordinarily  required  and 
do  it  well;  farming,  gardening,  poultry,  lawns, 
roads;  exceptionally  handy  with  tools;  drive 
car;  steady,  .  reliable,  neat,  methodical;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADA’ERTISER  2186,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  farm  boardinghouse,  es¬ 
tate  or  large  chicken  farm,  by  woman  with 
child;  state  full  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER 
21S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24.  American,  educated,  wants 
position;  chauffeur  or  be  generally  useful; 
private,  hotel  or  sanitarium.  ADA’ERTISER 
2188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  36,  slightly  lanie,  wants  work 
on-  dairy  farm;  good  home  preferred  to  big 
wages;  reference  desired  and  furnished.  BOX 
206,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  coun¬ 
try  estate,  etc.;  preferably  in  AVestchester 
County;  American,  born,  raised  on  farm;  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  College  graduate;  in  present 
position  5  years,  previous  one  9  years;  strictly 
temperate  in  habits;  Protestant;  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  and  country  estate  conditions; 
46  years  of  age;  with  best  of  references;  can 
commence  work  at  once.  ADA’ERTISER  2189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  with  boy  five  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  for  small  family;  in  suburbs; 
state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  2190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single.  42;  $55-$75  month,  etc.; 

week’s  trial  $3.50  a  day  plus  carfare.  FARM¬ 
ER  GEORGE,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


HANDY  man,  American,  married,  with  family, 
31  years;  general  repairs,  drive  car,  etc.; 
farm  or  small  estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  herdsman,  married;  experienced 
all  branches  farming,  purebred  cattle,  poultry, 
sheep,  gardening;  excellent  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  experienced  with  incubators,  brood¬ 
ers,  trapnesting,  feeding  and  general  poultry 
work  desires  steady  position  on  modern  poultry 
farm:  A-l  references:  State  of  New  Jersev  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  L.  K.  GRUND,  822  Devon  St., 
Arlington,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN -POULTRYMAN,  life  experience,  in¬ 
telligent  American,  single.  50;  private  place 
or  estate.  HUNTER,  160  Chauncey  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  available  May  15,  charge  of  small 
herd  of  20-30  cows,  on  private  place  where 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  stock  and  equipment 
are  essential:  four  years’  experience  with  par¬ 
ticular  herds;  best  of  references:  28.  married 
child;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  single,  American, 
careful  about  appearance,  age  27,  exceptional 
experience;  desires  steady  position;  references. 
P.  0.  BOX  346,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY’MAN-HERDSMAN,  wants  steady  estate 
position;  married;  7  years’  experience,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed;  age  26;  references.  P.  0. 
BOX  304,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  with  some  experience  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  poultry  farm  with  chance 
to  learn  business.  ADA’ERTISER  2200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  farm 
and  garden  worker  on  estate  or  on  large  farm, 
to  work  with  owner;  small  family;  kindly  state 
salary  and  living  conditions;  wife  willing  to  help 
with  housework.  ADA'ERTISER  2201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm,  estate  or  poultry 
farm;  own  men;  available  at  once.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farmhands. 
A.  AVEBER,  1567  2d  Ave.,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  _  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POAA’ERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE- — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  AA’rite  N.  M.  ICISTLER,  Emporia,  A’a. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


100  OR  MORE  acres  of  woodland  without  house; 

must  have  stream,  brook  or  lake;  located  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  J.  METZGER,  2424 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  5  acres, 
6-room  house,  improvements;  fine  location,  one 
mile  town  and  schools;  act  quick.  BOX  82,  R. 
D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


42- ACRE  productive  Virginia  farm,  near  school, 
railway;  small  bungalow,  outbuildings;  large 
orchard.  AVM.  P.  FLIPPO,  Fredericksburg,  A’a. 


YEAR-ROUND  income,  country  general  store, 
6-room  house,  outbuildings,  10-acre  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  fully  equipped;  State  road  front¬ 
age,  close  to  station;  owner  retiring;  price  $11,- 
000,  half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  MAC  NEIL 
&  NETOLICKA,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


AVILL  pay  cash  up  to  $3,000  for  small  farm  .on 
paved  highway.  ADA’ERTISER  2167,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  option  of  buying  dairy,  about 
100  acres;  8  or  10-room  house;  100  miles  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  7%  acres,  Toms 
River  seetion,  with  or  without  stock;  bunga¬ 
low,  six  large  rooms,  bath,  attic,  cellar,  heat, 
water,  electricity,  telephone,  garage;  modern 
laying  house,  1,400  capacity;  brooder  1,500,  feed 
house  14x22;  full  equipment,  water,  lights;  for 
price,  details,  write  ADA’ERTISER  2161,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  200-acre  timber  and  pasture,  157 
tillable,  70  fruit  trees;  two  sets  buildings;  2% 
miles  railroad  and  village.  JOHN  ANDERSO-n, 
Morrisville,  N-  Y. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  22-room  house,  running 
spring  water  in  house,  barn  and  hen  yards; 
gas  lights,  steam  heat;  1,200  laying  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  sold  at  bargains. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callieoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — AVell  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  $8,500,  only  $2,000  down; 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  the  Atlantic  Highland  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  3  acres;  equipped  with  incubators, 
capacity  5,000  eggs;  brooder  houses,  4,500  chicks; 
laying  houses  for  1,100  hens;  2-family  house,  all 
improvements,  city  water,  gas  and  electricity. 
B.  ADLER,  72  Bridge  Ave.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Store,  17-room  house,  bungalow; 

for  particulars  write  B.  GILLETTE,  Grahams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hammontown,  N.  J.,  large  35- 
room  house,  10  baths,  hot  water  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  screened  porches;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  couple;  may  be  operated- as  hotel, 
large  boardinghouse  or  private  sanitarium;  New 
Jersey  health  belt;  $20,000,  three-fourths  on 
mortgage  if  desired.  THE  JACKSON  HOUSE. 


100  ACRES,  Ulster  County,  no  buildings,  3% 
miles  from  town,  85  miles  from  New  Y’ork; 
10  acres  woods,  balance  pasture  and  tillable 
land;  suitable  for  camp,  Summer  homes,  or 
chicken  and  fruit  farm;  located  at  foot  of 
Shawaugunk  Mountains;  hrook  running  through 
farm;  price  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  2181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Homestead,  near  Lowville,  N.  Y.; 

130  fertile  acres,  efficient  equipment;  good 
dairy  barn,  40  head  of  purebred  Ilolsteins,  tu¬ 
berculin  tested;  tool  house,  garage,  large  brick 
residence;  city  electricity,  furnace,  bathroom; 
tenant  house;  money  maker.  .Address  CHAS.  J. 
RICE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  AA’estern  New  York  farm,  100  acres, 
level;  improved  road,  good  neighborhood,  coft- 
venient  to  cheese  factory,  school;  price  less  than 
value  of  buildings.  L.  TODD,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm,  about  20  acres,  with  house, 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  near 
main  road.  BOX  635,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Nice  240-acre  farm,  all  stocked.  In¬ 
quire  owner,  N.  POIRIER,  Randolph,  A't. 


FOR  SALE — Four-room  bungalow,  bath,  pantry, 
hot  water  heat,  electric,  complete  plumbing; 
2  acres  of  ground,  asparagus,  strawberries  and 
fruit;  inquire  on  premises.  GEO.  E.  HOAG- 
LAND,  Kuser  Rd.,  R.  D.  8,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


137-ACRE  Columbia  County  farm,  near  lake, 
suitable  for  boarders  or  general  farming,  with 
retail  milk  route;  good  buildings  with  stock  and 
tools;  $5,500,  cash  $2,200  or  without  equipment 
$4,500,  cash  $1,200.  ADVERTISER  2106,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
capacity  5.300  chicks.  1.000  layers,  stocked 
with  1.000  layers  and  2.500  pullets  from  2  weeks 
to  8  weeks’  old;  8.640-egg  New  Blue  Hen  3- 
deck  incubator:  electric  P.  S.  and  running 
water  in  all  buildings;  1(4  miles  outside  of 
Somerville.  N.  J..  on  concrete  road  to  Prince¬ 
ton;  a  paying  business;  $22,000;  all  eggs  sold 
at  door.  A.  F,  MATHER,  S.  Somerville,  N,  J. 


20  ACRES  farm  land  for  rent  or  for  sale;  situ¬ 
ated  on  main  road,  adjoining  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  AV.  AVENDELKEN,  6  Varick  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  fruit  farm,  120  acres,  situ* 
ated  on  State  road,  2 y2  miles  from  village, 
churches,  stores,  mail  delivered;  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  enough  cherries  arid  strawberries  for 
own  use;  house  in  splendid  Condition;  11  rooms 
and  bath,  large  attic,  all  improvements;  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  outbuildings;  price  right;  in¬ 
quire  of  owner;  no  agents.  ARTHUR  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Climax,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  $2,000  cash  down  I  will  let  a  good  farmer 
have  my  307-acre  farm  and  balance  on  small 
payments;  modern  12-room  house,  large  barn  for 
50  head;  all  buildings  lighted;  50  fine  dairy 
cows,  4  fine  horses;  complete  line  farm  tools 
and  machinery;  10  minutes  off  State  road  and 
village;  good  mslk  market;  everything  ready  to 
start;  owner  in  helpless  condition.  BOX  21, 
Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


44-ACRE  poultry-fruit-truck  farm  for  sale; 

stock,  crops,  tools,  Giant  incubator  and  equip¬ 
ment;  3  miles  to  largest  lake  Summer  resort  in 
Middle  East.  RAMBLER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Meadville,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AV. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  car  Timothy,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  mixed,  one  car  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  $20  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  FAIR  ACRES  FARM,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY  AA’IL- 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED  honey,  delivered  within  third 
zone:  10-lb.  pail,  clover,  $2;  four  pails,  $6.60; 
buckwheat,  $1.75,  four  $5.60.  RAY  C.  AA’ILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


60-LB.  CAN  clover  honey,  $7,  3d  zone,  prepaid; 

buckwheat,  $6;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15  and  $1;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Sampson  tractor,  roller  bearing  front 
wheel  assembly.  ROBERT  HALL,  Hannibal, 

N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  fine  heavy  qual¬ 
ity,  $2.25  gal.,  express  collect.  C.  E.  DUN¬ 
HAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  any  quantity,  price  list  free. 

KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  23  Cedar  St., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  7 -ft.  solid  quartered  oak 
buffet;  bargain;  for  particulars  write  RUS¬ 
SELL  DOLLAR,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  strong  healthy  colonies  of 
bees,  three  banded  Italians  at  $8  per  hive. 
FRANK  HAAS,  AA’arburton  Ave.  and  Chambers 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  fish:  “Sea  Croakers”- — right  from  the 
water,  25  lbs.,  $3.50;  40  to  luo  lbs.,  12  cts. 
lb.;  all  prepaid  express.  AVM.  LORD,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Lane  self -feeding  shingle  mill; 

saws  staves  up  to  26  in.;  f.o.b.  Margaretville, 
N.  Y„  $100.  AVILLARD  F.  SANFORD,  Mar¬ 
garetville,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN,  hay,  lumber,  coal,  general  merchandise 
store;  private  siding;  small  overhead;  at  a 
sacrifice.  ADA’ERTISER  2184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AUTOMATIC  water  system,  fresh  water  direct 
from  well  turn  of  faucet;  new  exceeds  $600; 
bargain  at  $300.  Address  TAVIN  ORCHARDS, 
Box  770,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  iron  turning  lathe,  10-ft.  bed 
with  11-in.  swing;  write  for  price.  HEAVE Y 
R.  AVESTCOTT,  Erievilie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  delivered  in  third 
zone;  single  gallons,  $2.75  postpaid  or  five 
single  gallons  $12.50,  express  paid;  please  send 
cash  with  order.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  North 
Underhill,  A't. 


AVANTED — Horse  lawn  mower;  give  price  and 
mechanical  condition.  AVENDALL  P.  AA’ATTS, 
Kerrmoor,  Pa. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  ail  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men,W>menLChiklreti 


AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


(  A. J .TOWER  CO.  ' 
*  BOSTON,  MASS, 


52  b  _-=s= 
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Have  You 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT! 

Sflearby~or  in  Your  Home? 

/  Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 

0  water  in  home  end  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


f 
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^WHOLESALE  PRICES 


OWN 
CRAINE 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
silo  like  a  triple  wall  Graine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength — for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 
Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like 
that  of  owning  a  trouble-free  Graine 
Silo.  Big  commercial  dairies  like 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories  know  from  compara¬ 
tive  tests  that  it  pays  to  own  Craines 
Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  ?  Why  not  own  a 
Craine  ? 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the 
ways  you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo 
that  Science  Built !  Address 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  1  lO-A-1 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE  WALL  ,  -  • 

SILOS  ^RINE"-‘ 

THE  S I.LOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  • 


“Hay  in  the  Barn  Seven 
Hours  After  Cutting" 


“We  had  alfalfa  in  the 
cutting  and  the  hay  was 


barn  seven  hours  after 
in  excellent  shape.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  poor  hay  weather,  we  never  put  up 
hay  so  cheaply  or  that  was  any  better.” 

Thus  Ralph  I.  Lesher  of  Antrim  County,  Michigan, 
relates  his  experience  in  making  hay  the  John  Deere 
Way,  using  a 

John  Deere 
Side  Delivery  Rake 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Lesher  explain  why  farmers 
in  all  sections  are  adopting  the  John  Deere  Way. 

They  know  that  the  leafy,  green,  high-protein  hay  produced 
by  curing  the  John  Deere  Way  is  good  for  their  stock. 

They  know  that  hay  made  the  John  Deere  Way  grades 
uniform  and  brings  high  prices  on  the  market. 

The  John  Deere  Way  is  simple  and  sensible.  The  John 
Deere  Side  Delivery  Rake  with  Curved  Teeth  and  Inclined 
Frame  is  the  only  machine  that  is  needed.  It  provides  for 
protecting  the  leaves  in  the  shelter  of  loose,  fluffy  windrows, 
from  the  time  the  hay  is  cut  until  it  is  ready  to  store.  The 
leaves  are  the  “bran”  of  the  hay,  and  when  you  save  the 
leaves,  you  save  55  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value. 

The  curved  teeth  lift  the  hay.  The  inclined  frame  gives 
greater  capacity  where  the  volume  of  hay  is  heaviest.  Most 
of  the  leaves  are  protected;  they  do  not  become  brittle  and 
shatter  as  they  do  when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays. 

See  these  machines  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  for  folders  describing 
them.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  III.,  and  ask  for  Folder  SC-4  3  7. 


Light  Draft  and 
Efficient 

The  John  Deere  Single  Cylinder  Loader 
has  ample  capacity  for  handling  windrows 
made  with  a  side  rake. 

Has  light  draft.  Minimum  number  of 
working  parts.  Single  drum  is  mounted  on 
the  axle.  Hinged  carrier  makes  loading 
easy  in  windy  weather.  Forecarriage 
eliminates  lifting  when  coupling  to  wagon. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL. 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Get  Factory  PRICES  Before 
YOU  BUY  LAWN  FENCE 

My  New  Catalog  shows  big  selection  of 
styles  and  prices  that  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  money.  My  Direct  From  Factory  Plan 
of  dealing  makes  my  prices  lower  and  I 

Eay  the  freight.  Write  for  free  catalog— 24 
[our  Service— Jim  Drown,  Pres..  28 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4328  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Dealers !  Agents ! 


Fine  opportunity.  Old 
established  line.  Wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Easy  to 
sell  and  service.  Profit¬ 
able.  Responsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  write 
today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  State  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Territory 
is  now  being  assigned. 


Burrell  MiLKER:"ItMillts  the 
Cows  Clean  ".  Efficient,  simple. 
Single  tube  system.  Four  exclu¬ 
sive  features  easily  demonstrat- 
e'd:(l)AirCushionTeatCup,(2) 
Automatic  Controller,  (3)  Posi¬ 
tive  Relief  Pulsator,  (4)  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap.  BURRELL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR:  “ It  Skims 
the  M  ilkClean”.  Largest  capacity 
for  sire  of  bowl,  speed  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  power  required.  Don’t 
delay— write  today.  D.H. Burrell 
&.  Co.  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N,  Y. 
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the  land  where  Profits 
and  Pleasure  are  Part- 
-  ners.  Illustrated  Hook 
issued  by  21  associated  Ranks.  Assets  18  Millions.  Fr©e- 

Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  *#<•• 


CONSUMERS'  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  50  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ^ 


PROTECTION 

Fungus  Diseases 

The  SPRA-MOR  effectively  protects 
truck  gardens  from  those  busy  de¬ 
stroyers  which — if  unchecked — cut  ’  so 
deeply  into  your  profits.  To  secure 
the  maximum  returns  from  careful  cul¬ 
tivation,  you  must  spray. 

The  SPRA-MOR  power  traction 
sprayer  is  the  most  sensible  and 
efficient  plant  sprayer  ever  designed. 
One  dependable  motor  drives  two  stage 
compressors  and  propels  machine — -at 
high,  medium,  or  low  speed.  Air, 
forced  into  the  chemical  tank  at  the 
pressure  needed  produces  a  fog-like 
mist  completely  coating  the  plants  with¬ 
out  waste  of  material.  Reaches  top 
and  both  6ides  of  row.  .  Absolutely 
dependable.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 
over  for  growers  of  cucumbers,  onions, 
celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops. 

Built  in  three  sizeB.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

600  N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  In 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

TractionSprayerhas  l,2or3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayer*  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co., Box  880,  Utica,  N.Y, 
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Potato  Situation  in  N  ew  Jersey 

The  Special  Potato  Soils;  Certified  Seed 
Results  From  Spraying, 


N  analyzing  the  potato  industry  in 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  the  past  two 
years,  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  situation  has  a  right  to  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  conditions.  This 
__________  is  based  mainly  on  three  reasons: 

First,  the  elimination  of  the  marginal  land  from  the 
potato  industry ;  second,  the  advantages  gained  by 
changing  from  a  low  quality  potato  with  a  limited 
market  to  a  high  quality  potato  with  an  unlimited 


market,  and  third,  the  use  of  certified  seed  and,  at 
the  same  time,  other  improved  practices,  such  as 


spraying. 

POTATO  SOILS.— The  fertility  of  our  potato  land 
is  maintained  by  the  use  of  cover  crops  and  by  the 
use  of  large  quantities,  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
of  high  analysis  fertilizer.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Monmouth  County  possesses  soil  well  adapted  to  po¬ 
tato  growing.  Much  of  our  acreage  is  grown  on  well- 
drained  sassafras  loam  that  holds  moisture  and  yet 
does  not  puddle  badly.  In  an  average  season, 
whether  dry  or  wet,  the  soil  is  of  a  nature  that  will 
give  a  good  crop.  During  the  years  of  high  prices 
much  marginal  land  was  added  to  the  regular  potato 
acx*eage  on  a  number  of  farms,  with  the  result  that 
as  soon  as  the  prices  began  to  drop  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  came  into  production  these  farms  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  slump.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  these 
growers  have  turned  their  attention  to  some  crop 
other  than  potatoes,  and  consequently  the  14,000  acres 
planted  the  past  year  were  for  most  part,  planted  on 
good  potato  land. 

COBBLERS  VS.  GIANTS.  —  The  change  from 
Giants  to  Cobblers  and  round  stock  of  different  va¬ 
rieties  and  types  the  past  few  years  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  leaders  in  improving  the  potato  industry. 
Up  until  1923  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  in  the  county  were  of  the  Giant  or  the 
long  varieties.  In  1924  there  was  a  very  decided 
change  to  the  Cobblers  and  Green  Mountain  type. 
By  1925  the  percentages  were  reverse,  namely  90 
per  cent  of  the  round  type  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
long  potato.  A  number  of  factors  were  responsible 
for  this  change.  The  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
round  stock  was  superior  to  the  long  gave  a  wider 
market  and,  with  the  grades  equal  to  that  from  other 
sections,  there  was  a  feeling  that  all  high-class  mar¬ 
kets  would  open  to  Monmouth  County  potatoes.  In 
the  past  the  Giant  was  popular  in  Monmouth  County, 
due  to  its  apparent  resistance  to  scab,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  the  increase.  While  treatment  of  the 
soil  with  sulphur  for  the  control  of  scab  was  effec¬ 
tive,  as  found  out  by  the  State  Plant  Pathologist,  yet 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  and  county  leaders  recommended 
that  soils  known  to  be  infested  with  the  scab  or¬ 
ganism  be  eliminated  from  potato  production.  It  re¬ 
quired  an  intensive  educational  campaign  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  but  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  this 
land  was  far  better  than  special  soil  treatment,  for 
smaller  yields  of  high  quality  potatoes  proved  to  be 
worth  more  in  the  long  run  than  a  larger  yield  of 
the  Giant  variety  grown  on  scabby  soil.  Other  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  educating  the  farmers  were  ex¬ 
periments,  tests  and  demonstrations  carried  on  by 
the  Experiment  Station  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Martin,  and  the  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

CERTIFIED  SEED. — While  all  the  educational 


work  as  well  as  the  changing  from  average  or  com¬ 
mon  seed  to  certified  seed  was  not  carried  through 
in  four  years,  yet  there  were  striking  results  in  1923, 
1924,  1925  and  1926.  In  1922,  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  in  Monmouth  County  were  using  cer¬ 
tified  or  high-quality  seed,  while  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  planting  at 
least  a  part  of  their  acreage  to  the  best  seed  they 
could  get.  For  several  years  the  certified  seed  con¬ 
sistently  outyielded  the  non-certified.  While  some 
years  the  difference  has  not  been  great,  the  proof 
has  been  convincing.  In  addition  there  is  much  in¬ 
terest  in  seed  treatment  for  such  diseases  as  rhi- 
zoctonia  and  scab,  since  even  with  our  certified 
stock  we  are  not  able  to  eliminate  all  diseases  100 
per  cent,  and  seed  treatment  still  pays  a  good  return 
on  the  investment.  In  1924  24  seed  treatment  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  held  in  the  county  by  the  County 
Extension  Service,  following  directions  laid  down  by 
the  Plant  Pathologist,  every  nook  and  corner  becom¬ 


ing  acquainted  with  seed  treatment.  In  1926  29 
similar  demonstrations  were  held  with  the  organic 
mercury  compounds  found  by  Dr.  Martin  to  be  at 
least  as  satisfactory  as  corrosive  sublimate  and  far 
simpler  to  use.  There  is  still  very  keen  interest 
among  the  growers  from  the  county  in  watching  the 
results  this  year.  In  addition  there  has  been  more 
interest  the  past  Spring  in  potato  spraying  for  the 
control  of  blight,  flea  beetle,  Colorado  potato  beetle, 
and  the  leaf  hopper.  A  number  of  new  sprayers  have 
come  into  the  county,  which  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  the  industry,  the  very  best  growers  being  the 
first  to  take  up  with  this  practice,  thus  practically 
guaranteeing  its  success.  We  predict  that  in  three 
years  the  majority  of  successful  growers  will  be 
spraying  their  crops. 

As  a  summary  we  would  say  that  through  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  the  State  Plant  Pathologist  and  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  County  Extension  Service 
the  Monmouth  County  potato  growers  are  coming 
back.  While  the  aim  is  not  to  increase  the  acreage 
to  the  extent  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  yet  there  is  a 
place  in  the  market  for  Monmouth  County’s  high- 
class  stock  and  our  aim  is  to  take  that  place  and  fill 


Results  from  Potato  Spraying.  Yield  from  One-sixtieth 
Acre  at  Allentown,  N.  J.  Unsprayed  at  Left,  Sprayed 
at  Right.  Fig.  327 


it  100  per  cent.  It  might  be  said,  incidentally,  that 
this  same  sWry  will,  in  most  instances,  fit  Central 
Jersey’s  conditions  as  well  as  Monmouth  County. 

A  summary  of  the  1926  spray  results  from  six 
farms  follows,  which  statements  are  borne  out  by 
eight  years  of  experimental  work  in  the  county  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  State  Plant  Pathologist. 


Average  number  of  applications .  4 

Yield  per  acre,  unsprayed,  bushels .  246 

Yield  per  acre,  sprayed,  bushels .  299 

Increase,  bushels . . _• .  53 

Average  increase  from  spraying,  150-lb.  sacks ...  ^21 

Average  price  per  150-lb.  sack . $  3.25 

Average  gross  return  per  acre .  68.25 


Average  cost  of  material  and  labor,  per  acre  for 

one  application  .  1-49 

Average  charge  for  depreciation,  per  acre  per  ap¬ 
plication  .  -14 

Total  cost  per  acre  per  application .  1.63 

Expense  for  four  applications .  6.52 

Average  net  increased  return  per  acre .  61.73 

County  Agent.  elwood  dougrass. 


Farmers  and  the  Conservation 
Commission 

WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  made 
on  page  333  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  which  Mr.  Legge 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  says  “the  courts 
have  held  that  the  State  was  not  liable  for  any  dam¬ 
age  that  was  done  by  wild  life.”  Also  in  his  further 
statement  that  the  Conservation  Commission  is 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  provide  for  the  payment 
of  -  damages  done  by  game  birds  and  quadrupeds 
protected  by  law,  and  increasing  the  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fee  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  in  order  that 
the  damages  may  be  paid  from  these  fees. 

This  leads  me  to  ask,  “Do  we  not  sometimes  unin¬ 
tentionally  blame  the  Conservation  Commission  for 
things  of  which  they  are  entirely  innocent?”  If  we 
have  damage  done  and  write  to  the  commission  ask¬ 
ing  if  we  can  do  thus  and  so  and  get  a  reply,  “No, 
you  cannot  do  that,”  many  times  we  blame  the  com¬ 
mission  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  simply 
quoting  the  law  which  has  been  forced  through  the 
Legislature  by  so-called  sportsmen  and  nature  lovers. 


I  believe  that  Mr.  Legge  expresses  whole  volumes 
in  four  lines  when  he  says,  “I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sportsmen  will  object  to  paying  a  higher  fee,  and 
if  the  farmer  will  look  favorably  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tion  I  think  the  bill  will  pass.”  Bluntly  interpreted 
this  means  that  if  the  sportsmen  say,  “No,”  the  bill 
will  be  dead,  and  that  practically  is  what  happens 
to  all  of  our  conservation  laws  unless  they  are  either 
introduced  by  or  after  being  introduced  are  trimmed 
or  pared  down  to  a  point  where  they  will  meet  the 
approval  of  sportsmen’s  and  nature  lovers’  clubs.  I 
will  guarantee  that  as  soon  as  this  proposed  bill  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature  every  gun  and  fishing  club 
in  the  State  will  pass  resolutions  protesting  against 
any  increase  in  the  fee,  and  every  nature  lover  will 
immediately  write  a  postal  to  his  Senator  or  As¬ 
semblyman  protesting  against  this  infringement  of 
his  inalienable  constitutional  rights  as  a  free-born 
American  citizen  to  bear  arms  and  roam  at  will  over 
the  verdant  fields  of  the  glorious  commonwealth 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

On  the  other  hand  I  will  be  willing  to  bet  a  baked 
apple  that  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  direct  a  postal  in  order  to  urge  his  man 
in  the  Legislature  to  support  this  measure  that  so 
vitally  concerns  him.  And  then  when  damage  comes 
and  he  appeals  to  the  commission  and  is  told,  “We 
can  do  nothing  for  you,”  he  will  be  the  one  that  will 
make  the  loudest  “holler.”  Really,  it  is  our  com¬ 
mission  as  much  as  it  is  the  other  fellow’s,  and  we 
should  do  our  part  in  suggesting  and  helping  make 
laws  for  its  guidance.  c.  o.  warford. 


Cottonseed  Meal  as  Fertilizer 

WE  have  had  50  or  more  questions  about  the 
use  of  cottonseed  meal  for  growing  crops. 
Most  northeim  people  look  upon  this  as  a  food  for 
cattle — rather  dangerous  at  that.  Except  fcr  a  few 
special  crops,  like  tobacco,  they  rarely  think  of  it 
as  a  plant  food.  That  seems  to  be  on  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  a  sinful  waste  to  use  any  food  on 
the  soil  except  as  a  manure  refuse  from  feeding  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  South  such  use  of  cottonseed  meal  is 
quite  common.  We  have  seen  small  cotton  growers 
scatter  the  seed  thickly  in  the  row,  then  chop  out  the 
unneeded  plants  and  let  the  seed  serve  as  manure. 
In  gardens  and  truck  crops  cottonseed  meal  is  a 
popular  fertilizer,  the  usual  plan  being  to  mix  it 
with  equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate.  Usually  the 
price  is  too  high  to  warrant  its  use  as  fertilizer, 
but  now  and  then  a  damaged  lot  can  be  bought  at  a 
price  which  warrants  its  use.  For  the  benefit  of 
people  who  ask  about  its  use  we  print  the  following 
by  Prof.  Moores  of  the  Tennessee  Station : 

Cottonseed  meal  is  valuable  chiefly  for  nitrogen,  but 
its  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  not  be 
overlooked.  High-grade  meal  contains  about  6%  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  (or  8  per  cent  of  ammonia),  2)4  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1%  per  cent  of  potash.  In 
view  of  the  present  low  price  of  meal,  its  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  well  be  considered,  especially  for  certain 
truck  crops.  Meal  has  other  evident  advantages,  such 
as  being  everywhere  for  sale  by  dealers  in  feeds,  and 
being  in  a  powdery  condition,  which  allows  it  to  be 
readily  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  and  potash  salts.  The 
mixture  can  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  kept  for 
months  without  loss.  There  is,  however,  one  precau¬ 
tion  to  be  observed  in  its  use,  and  that  is,  not  to  apply 
it  in  contact  wtih  the  seed.  The  proper  method  is  to 
apply  it  in  the  row  and  mix  it  with  the  soil,  say,  by 
running  a  shovel  plow  through  it,  then  make  the  seed¬ 
ing,  or  make  the  ridge  on  which  plants  are  to  be  set, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

For  Truck  Crops. — The  following  has  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  formula  for  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
the  like  :  300  lbs.  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  400  lbs. 
high-grade  cottonseed  meal,  40  lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 

This  mixture  analyzes  as  follows:  7%  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  3)4  per  cent  nitrogen  (or  4)4  per 
cent  ammonia),  3)4  per  cent  potash. 

For  Tobacco. — The  tobacco  crop  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect,  that  quality  as  well  as  yield  must  be  considered. 
Both  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  highly 
efficient  so  far  as  yield  is  concerned,  but  when  too  much 
of  either  is  used  the  quality  of  the  leaf  is  lowered.  For 
example,  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  per  acre  might  give  a  large 
increase  in  yield,  but  the  quality  would  be  better  if  360 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  were  used  instead.  Part  of  the 
nitrogen  may,  however,  be  furnished  by  nitrate  without 
detriment,  and  in  fact,  to  advantage. 

Based  on  the  results  of  several  years’  experiments,  the 
following  formula  can  be  recommended  for  tobacco,  the 
amounts  being  suitable  for  one  acre:  300  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  40  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  40  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

The  ingredients  should  be  well  mixed,  so  that  only  one 
application  need  be  made. 

The  analysis  of  this  mixture  is  as  follows :  9  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid,  2  2-3  per  cent  nitrogen,  (or 
3)4  per  cent  ammonia),  4  per  cent  potash. 
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Federal  Farm  Land  Bank;  Cost  of 
Borrowing 

HERE  has  been  some  question  about  the  cost  of 
making  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bank.  This  question  is  typical  of  many,  and  most 
people  seem  to  think  they  can  get  their  $10  deposit 
back  in  case  they  fail  to  obtain  a  loan. 

What  is  the  first  expense  of  a  federal  farm  land  bank 
loan,  and  how  many  are  there  in  our  local  town  who 
represent  it?  I  want  to  know  just  what  the  first  cost 
is.  They  are  charging  me  1  per  cent  besides  the  at¬ 
torney’s  fee.  t  __  M.  F.  F. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  applicant  for  loan  being  located  in  Genesee 
County  M.  F.  F.  would  apply  to  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association  in 
that  county.  In  making  his  application  for  a  loan 
he  would  be  required  to  deposit  $10.  That  is  the 
only  charge  connected  with  the  application  in  any 
way.  The  $10  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  out  the 
application  blank,  to  cover  the  cost  of  appraisal  of 
his  farm  by  local  committee  of  three  borrowers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Farm  Loan  Association,  and  also  to 
cover  the  cost  of  appraisal  by  the  Federal  Appraiser 
representing  this  bank. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  $10  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  these  appraisals,  which  naturally  must 
be  done  thoroughly.  If  conditions  are  such  that  the 
loan  is  passed  and  it  is  approved  and  accepted,  the 
total  expense  will  be  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  ap¬ 
proved.  This  1  per  cent 
includes  the  $10  already 
received,  so  that  if  a 
loan  is  approved  for  $1,- 
600  there  would  be  an 
additional  charge  of  $6 
at  the  time  the  loan  was 
closed. 

The  cost  of  attorney’s 
fees  is  the  same  as  he 
would  have  in  securing 
any  mortgage  loan.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they 
would  probably  be  less, 
because  each  Farm 
Loan  Association  has  au 
attorney  who  does  all  of 
the  work  for  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  that  county, 
and  by  reason  of  this 
his  charges  for  making 
up  abstract  of  title  and 
examining  s  a  m  e,  are 
usually  Aery  moderate. 

In  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  advantage  of  not 
h  a  ving  any  mortgage 
tax  to  pay  at  the  time 
o  f  recording,  w  h  i  c  h 
amounts  to  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  the  mort¬ 
gages  coming  through 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  being  exempt  from  this  tax. 

The  1  per  cent  application  fee  is  made  simply  to 
cover  the  cost  attendant  to  cover  the  loan,  and  in 
years  of  experience  has  been  found  to  just  about 
pay  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Farm  Loan  Association 
and  the  bank.  On  the  small  loans  it  is  insufficient, 
but  this  is  nearly  offset  by  the  fees  on  the  larger 
loans.  In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  set  up 
this  Federal  Land  Bank  system,  which  is  owned  by 
the  farmers  mutually,  on  a  basis  that  is  as  nearly 
equitable  as  possible.  e.  h.  Thomson. 


State  Protected  Fishing  Streams 

We  have  a  stream  crossing  our  property.  It  has  been 
posted  with  “No  Trespassing — Private  Property,”  and 
signed  with  owner’s  name  for  most  of  the  time  for  15 
years.  This  Spring  the  Conservation  Commission  is 
posting  the  brook,  closing  it.  As  fishing  season  hadn’t 
opened  Ave  only  had  up  part  of  our  signs,  and  Avhen  the 
officers"  came  to  post  the  brook,  they  put  up  signs  for 
about  half  of  the  distance  across  our  place,  but  Avhen 
they  reached  the  first  of  my  signs  they  went  no  farther, 
as  yet.  Can  they  prevent  me  from  fishing  in  this 
stream  and  can  I  require  them  to  remove  their  signs, 
as  I  do  not  wish  this  stream  closed?  If  so  to  whom 
would  I  appply  to  have  the  signs  removed?  H.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

E  would  advise  you  that  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  153  of  the  conservation  laws 
of  this  State,  this  department  may  by  order  upon  a 
request  of  the  majority  of  the  town  board  prohibit 
fishing  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  Ava- 
ters  that  have  been  stocked  with  fish  furnished  by 
the  State  of  New  York. 

On  March  14,  1027,  this  department  received  a 
petition  of  the  majority  of  the  town  board  of  Malone, 
Franklin  County,  requesting  the  closing  against  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  following  streams  within  the  town  of 
Malone.  Franklin  County :  Humbug  Brook,  flowing 


into  Lake  Titus,  Mullen  Brook,  otherwise  known  as 
Snake  Brook,  flowing  into  Lake  Titus,  Bull  Run 
Brook,  flowing  into  Salmon  River,  Painted  Brook, 
flowing  into  Salmon  River,  together  with  all  tribu¬ 
taries  to  the  above  mentioned  brooks,  all  within  the 
toAxrn  of  Malone,  County  of  Franklin,  State  of  New 
York.  We  assume  that  H.  D.  C.  refers  to  one  of 
these  streams.  The  order  closed  these  streams  for 
a  period  of  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  April, 
1927.  These  streams  are  tributaries  that  empty  into 
the  Salmon  Rh-er  and  Lake  Titus,  which  are  trout 
Avaters,  and  all  of  these  tributaries  have  been  stocked 
Avith  trout  furnished  by  the  State,  and  the  purpose 
of  closing  them  Avas  to  gh-e  the  smaller  trout  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  propagate  therein,  and  as  they  become 
larger  in  size  they  will  move  down  into  the  Salmon 
Rh-er  and  Lake  Titus  in  which  these  tributaries 
empty.  Of  course,  it  Avould  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  take  fish  from  these  streams  whether  on 
their  own  property  or  not  during  the  period  this 
order  is  effective.  jotin  t.  mc  coumick. 

New  York  Conservation  Commission. 


Brush  or  Rubbish  Fires 

I  have  heard  lately  that  anyone  in  the  country  has  to 
get  a  permit  to  set  any  fire.  It  is  quite  often  the  case 
that  a  farmer  wants  to  burn  corn  stubble  or  brush  heaps 
and  rubbish  in  a  safe  manner.  Could  you  inform  me 
as  to  just  what  the  law  is,  and  whether  one  has  to 
travel  a  mile  or  perhaps  three  to  get  a  permit  to  burn 


a  brush  heap  on  his  own  place  when  he  is  sure  of  no 
fire  spreading?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unjust. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  it.  N. 

HE  situation  is  this.  The  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  has  established  a  forest  fire  district  which 
embraces  amongst  other  areas,  the  southern  part  of 
Saratoga  County.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  district,  it  became  apparent  that  Ave  were  having- 
each  year  a  large  number  of  fires  caused  by  the  es¬ 
cape  of  fires  set  to  burn  brush,  rubbish  and  some 
other  similar  material.  To  reduce  the  danger  of 
forest  fires  from  this  cause,  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  about  a  year  ago,  acting  under  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  law,  promulgated  the  following 
regulation : 

No  person  shall  set,  or  cause  to  be  set,  fire  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  land  or  burning  logs,  brush,  stumps 
or  dry  grass  in  any  part  of  the  towns  of  Ballston, 
Charlton,  Clifton  Park,  Galway,  Greenfield,  Half  Moon, 
Malta,  Milton,  Moreau,  Northumberland,  Providence, 
Saratoga,  Stilhvater,  Waterford  and  Wilton,  Saratoga 
County,  or  in  the  toiviis  of  East  Greenbush,  North 
Greenbush,  Schaghticoke  or  Schodack  in  Rensselaer 
County,  Avithout  first  having  obtained  from  a  district 
ranger  or  fire  warden  a  Avritten  permit  so  to  do. 

This  regulation  is  not  an  experiment,  because 
similar  regulations  have  been  tried  in  other  portions 
of  our  fire  districts,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they 
reduce  the  danger  of  forest  fires  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  burning  of  brush  and  rubbish.  Moreover, 
the  conservation  law  contains  a  similar  requirement 
for  all  areas  included  within  the  so-called  fire  towns 
of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  getting  of  a  permit  some¬ 
times  causes  some  trouble  to  the  individual  desiring 
to  do  the  burning,  it  is  believed  that  the  regulation 
is  a  necessary  one.  Herbert  f.  prescott. 

NcaV  York  Conservation  Department. 


Value  of  Manure  on  Sod 

SOME  of  our  chemical  experts  are  quite  fond  of 
saying  that  an  old  sod  plowed  under  at  the 
proper  time  and  used  with  chemical  fertilizers  will 
be  quite  equal  or  eA*en  superior  to  stable  manure. 
Sc  far  as  plant  food  value  is  concerned,  figured 
chemically,  that  may  be  true,  but  many  people  who 
have  tried  fertilizer  on  old  sod  haA-e  found  that  in 
some  Avay  it  does  not  quite  work  out.  It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  a  eloA'er  sod  or  the  sod  of  an  old 
meadow  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  is  entirely 
equal  to  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure.  There  are 
many  old  pastures  which  by  analysis  can  be  shown 
to  contain  more  nitrogen  and  potash  than  ordinary 
stable  manure,  but  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered.  Plant  food  must  become  available  in 
order  to  feed  plants  properly.  There  is  one  way  in 
A\hich  the  stable  manure  is  superior  to  any  old  sod 
of  equal  analysis.  That  is  the  fact  that  manure  con¬ 
tains  different  forms  of  bacteria  which  act  to  tear 
the  organic  matter  apart  and  make  it  more  available. 
D  is  always  an  adA'antage  to  use  even  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  when  sod  is  ploAved  under  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Even  if  only  a  feAA’  loads  of  manure  per  acre 
can  be  used  it  will  sIioav  itself  quickly.  This  is  not 
entirely  due  to  plant  food,  but  because  the  manure 
conveys  to  the  ground  quantities  of  these  bacteria. 
Probably  on  a  great  many  of  our  eastern  farms,  the 

chief  value  of  stable 
manure  as  hoav  used  is 
that  it  serves  as  an  in- 
oculant ;  that  is,  it  con¬ 
veys  these  bacteria  to 
the  soil.  This  can  be 
shown  in  a  sod  field  by 
putting  a  small  quantity 
of  manure  on  part  of 
the  sod  while  all  is 
plowed  and  applied.  The 
sod  on  which  the  ma¬ 
nure  Avas  put  will  giA'e  a 
finer  crop.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  small  amount 
of  manure  introduced 
the  bacteria  and  breaks 
up  the  sod  through  rot¬ 
ting  more  readily  than 
in  the  other  field.  Even 
where  one  has  only  a 
small  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  considerable 
sod  to  turn  under  it  is 
better,  if  possible,  to 
coAer  all  the  sod.  Even 
if  in  so  doing  only  a  few 
loads  of  manure  can  be 
used  to  the  acre  it  wrill 
be  better  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  using  acid 
phosphate  and  potash, 
for  by  using  the  manure,  the  nitrogen  in  the  old  sod 
i  made  far  more  available. 


Dry  or  Paste  Arsenate  of  Lead 

I  AM  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
effectiveness  regarding  the  use  of  dry  arsenate 
of  lead  or  of  the  paste.  A  feAv  years  ago  I  Avas  very 
much  interested  to  hear  the  remarks  of  tAvo  large 
fruit  growers ;  one  used  paste  and  was  going  to  use 
the  powder  the  next  season,  the  other  one  had  used 
the  poAA-der  and  was  going  to  use  the  paste.  Both 
were  equally  good  fruit  growers.  At  the  present 
time  I  think  that  both  growers  are  using  the  dry 
arsenate  of  lead,  as  this  is  much  more  convenient 
to  handle  than  is  the  paste. 

We  haA-e  not  carried  on  any  definite  experiments 
here  at  the  college  to  determine  this  point,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  our  groAvers,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  none  of  them  is  depending  upon 
the  paste  arsenate  of  lead. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  people  haA-e  confused  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  AA-ith  Bordeaux  mixture?  In  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  bulletin  No.  196,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Lupman  makes  the  following  statement :  “Bordeaux 
powders  are  practically  useless  as  a  fungicide  be¬ 
cause,  during  the  drying  process  the  copper  films  are 
changed  physically.”  I  question  this  statement  some¬ 
what,  for  it  may  be  that  under  our  present  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  dry  Bordeaux.  For  years  Ave  have  recom¬ 
mended  homemade  Bordeaux  in  preference  to  the 
commercial  both  as  to  effectiA-eness  and  cost.  The 
paste  Bordeaux  on  the  market  is  supposed  to  be 
more  effecth-e  than  are  the  poAvders. 

For  the  last  seAreral  years  I  have  not  recommended 
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paste  arsenate  of  lead  and  in  our  work 
here  at  the  college  we  are  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  dry  arsenate  of  lead. 

S.  P,  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Laws  Regarding  the  Grow¬ 
ing  of  Currants 

I  have  a  currant  patch  of  400  bushes 
about  10  years  old,  in  bearing  and  paying 
well.  I  have  heard  that  a  law  has  been 
passed  to  stop  the  sale  of  any  currants 
on  the  market  or  make  us  pull  them  out. 
I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  plants  when 
I  set  them  and  I  do  not  like  to  lose 
them.  My  currants  are  about  half  black 
and  half  red.  W.  R.  H. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

The  law  refers  to  the  growing  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  in  areas  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  white  pines.  There  is 
a  disease  upon  white  pines  which  comes 
from  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  so 
that  in  sections  where  the  white  pine  is 
of  greatest  value  the  law  calls  for  the 
eradication  of  the  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  State  in  which  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  have  priority  over 
the  white  pine,  also  established  by  law. 
You  can  see  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  the  rulings. 

The  black  currant,  because  of  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  disease,  has  long  been 
declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  is  not 
knowingly,  permitted  to  be  grown  any¬ 
where  in  the  State.  If  you  have  been 
growing  black  currants  you  have  been 
fortunate  in  being  overlooked  by  the  in¬ 
spectors.  Keep  your  red  currants  and 
gooseberries  until  the  control  agents  ap¬ 
pear  and  give  you  a  fair  price  for  the 
plants.  The  plants  will  not  be  destroyed 
without  due  consideration.  The  idea  of 
the  law  is  to  be  helpful  to  the  majority, 
and  is  being  administered  very  courteous¬ 
ly.  H.  B.  T. 


Insects  Troubling  Trees 

Every  year  we  are  troubled  with  craw¬ 
ling  insects,  especially  ants,  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  of  which  they  destroy  the  leaves. 
I  notice  in  some  public  parks  they  use 
some  kind  of  paint  on  the  trunks,  forming 
a  small  ring  around  the  tree  head  high  on 
the  trunk.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
use  for  this  trouble?  g.  w.  A. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  specific 
information  to  G.  W.  A.  because  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  what  insects  are  present  on 
his  trees.  The  presence  of  ants  on  the 
trunks  indicates  that  plant  lice  or  aphids 
may  be  on  the  foliage.  Aphids  secrete 
a  sweet  substance  called  honeydew,  of 
which  ants  are  very  fond,  and  whenever 
we  find  ants  running  up  and  down  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  we  may  feel  pretty  sure 
that  aphids  are  present  somewhere  on  the 
tree  secreting  honeydew.  It  is  seldom 
that  ants,  themselves,  are  injurious  to 
trees. 

There  are  very  few  insects  infesting 
trees  that  may  be  controlled  by  banding 
the  trunks.  The  female  moths  of  canker- 
worms  are  wingless  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  crawl  up  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  These 
moths  may  be  caught  by  bands  or  rings 
of  sticky  material,  such  as  tanglefoot, 
printers’  ink,  or  a  mixture  of  resin  and 
castor  oil.  The  caterpillars  of  the  tus¬ 
sock  moth  often  wander  from  one  tree  to 
another,  while  the  caterpillars  of  the 
gypsy  moth  wander  down  the  trunks  of 
trees  in  search  of  hiding  places.  These 
two  caterpillars  may  sometimes  be  caught 
in  bands,  but  with  the  exception  of  these 
three  insects  the  banding  of  trees  is  use¬ 
less.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  habits 
of  the  insect  one  is  trying  to  fight  before 
taking  control  measures,  because  other¬ 
wise  one’s  effort  may  be  entirely  misdi¬ 
rected  and  therefore  wholly  ineffective. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Wormy  Cucumbers 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  with 
my  cucumbers.  Something  stings  them 
and  they  start  to  rot  before  they  are 
ready  to  market.  Last  year  I  had  about 
an  acre  and  lost  over  half  of  the  crop. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  h.  c.  b. 

Your  inquiry  calls  to  mind  the  pickle 
worm,  which  burrows  into  the  fruit  and 
which  is  usually  followed  by  rot.  For¬ 
tunately  this  pest  is  usually  confined  to 
the  South,  its  appearance  in  Northern 
States  being  occasional.  Control  is  not 
easy.  Successive  plantings  of  Sufemer 
squash  are  recommended  so  as  to  attract 
the  moth  by  their  showy  flowers  during 
-July  and  August.  The  plants  should,  of 


course,  be  destroyed  before  the  worms 
which  hatch  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
moths  reach  maturity.  Early  planting 
and  rotation  of  crops  is  also  advised. 

H.  B.  T. 


Trap  Crops 

The  question  of  trap  crops  is  very 
interesting  to  me.  The  Dahlia  borer  has 
been  a  great  pest,  but  last  Spring  I  hap¬ 
pened  fo  plant  a  narrow  row  of  buck¬ 
wheat  near  the  Dahlias,  and  only  one 
plant  nearby  was  affected.  Another 
planting  100  ft.  away  suffered  grievous¬ 
ly.  The  young  borers  seemed  to  prefer 
the  buckwheat  .  The  infested  buckwheat 
plants  wTould  fall  over  and  when  such 
plants  were  held  toward  the  sky,  the 
borer  could  be  seen  in  the  stem,  and 
pinched.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
soon  have  outgrown  the  buckwheat  stems, 
if  they  had  been  let,  and  migrated  to  the 
nearby  Dahlias. 

Rose  bugs  enjoy  eating  the  grape  blos¬ 
soms  so  wre  have,  kept  a  number  of  old 
very  double  roses  to  distract  their  atten¬ 
tion.  These  do  well,  but  I  hope  I  have 
found  something  better.  It  has  been  my 
custom  to  remove  the  rhubarb  blossoms, 
but  last  Summer  one  was  left  by  inatten¬ 
tion.  The  bugs  seemed  to  prefer  it  to 
either  grapes  or  roses.  So  next  year — 
this  year — a  fair  number  will  be  left  and 
well  poisoned.  You  can’t  poison  a  rose, 
because  it  keeps  opening  from  the  middle 
and  exposing  new  petals,  geo.  a.  bates. 


5,000,000 

TOWNSEND’S 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  * 

At  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES 


500  PLANTS 

at  the  250  rate  by 
parcel  post  prepaid. 

500  PLANTS 

at  the  1,000  rate  by 
Express  collect. 

Our  season  is  very 
late  and  plants  can 
be  shipped  safely 
until  May  15th. 

Rush  your  orders,  we 
promise  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND 


Premier  (Howard  17)  . . 

Postpaid 

100  250 

.$1.00  $2.00 

Express  Collect 

1000  3000  5000 

$6.00  $17.25  $27.50 

Gov.  Ritchie  (early)  .. 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Missionary  (early)  .... 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

.  1 .00  • 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

Klondyke  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

Delicious  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

AROMA  (late)  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

Big  Joe  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Brandywine  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Gibson  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Paul  Jones  (Imp.)  .... 

.  1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

LATE  VARIETIES— 

TOWNKING  (extra)  .. 

.  1.50 

3.00 

10.00 

30.00 

50.00 

FORD  (good  late)  .... 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Chesapeake  . 

2.50 

6.00 

17.00 

27.00 

Gandy  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

McAlpine  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 

22.50 

Lupton  late  . 

.  1.25 

2.50 

6.00 

17.00 

27.00 

EVER  BEARING- 

MASTODON  . 

Lucky  Strike  . 

.  5.00 
.  5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

30.00 

•  •  a  • 

Progressive  . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

10.00 

25.00 

35.00 

Champion  . 

.  1.50 

3.00 

10.00 

25.00 

35.00 

&  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 

Md. 
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PECIAL  OFFER 


A  7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints— 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Westerville,  Ohio  •  Box  i  os 


CANVAS  COVERS 

9x12  ft.,  12  oz.  waterproof— $9.50 

Prepaid. 

Tents,  porch  curtains,  duffle  bags, 
canoe  covers,  all  sizes.  Hoofing 
canvas.  Write  for  samples. 

W.  W.  Stanley,  359  Broadway,  New  York  City 


T)T  -per  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

l»  I  J  Y  direct  from  forest.  Carlot  prices  delivered 
aJ  A  to  your  station,  PEOPLES  SANK,  Tower,  Mich. 


Leadclad  left— Ordinary  fence  right. 
Photog rap ued  after  5  years  service. 


Leadclad  Fence  Starts  You  Saving  Money 

A  LEADCLAD  Fence  saves  you  the  cost  and  labor  of 
erecting  two  ordinary  fences,  because  they  last  longer. 
The  life  of  any  fence  depends  a  lot  on  where  you  live. 
Fences  are  long-lived  in  high  and  dry  country  and  short¬ 
lived  in  foggy  and  smoky  districts.  But  wherever  you 
live,  LEADCLAD  Fence  will  triple  the  record  of  the 
best  fence  you  ever  put  up  on  your  farm. 

If  the  useful  life  of  your  horses  was  tripled  or  you 
could  get  three  times  as  many  miles  per  gallon  from 
the  gasoline  you  are  now  using,  you’d  figure  you  were 
saving  money. 

You’ll  save  money,  too,  if  you  put  up  fences  that  will 
last  three  times  longer  than  the  fences  you  have  been 
erecting. 

Write  for  the  new,  big  LEADCLAD  Catalog— it’s  free. 

Leadclad  Wire  Company  wA,v.n.“ 

4  4 Leadclad  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors* * 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


FOR 

CORN,  WHEAT, 
BARLEY,  OATS, 
RYE,  ETC. 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PROTECTION  from  crows  and 
other  birds,  mice,  gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in  a  planter.  CORBIN  protects  seed  from 
rotting  in  wet  ground.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If 
after  fair  trial  you  think  CORBIN  has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  re¬ 
turn  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  .supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  seed. 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  COMPANY  ::  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE 


SPRAY  FOR  S 

Better  work  at  less  cost  makes  “Friend”  Trac¬ 
tion  Sprayers  Better  Profit  Producers. 

They  work  at  300  lbs.  pressure,  spraying  4  rows 
with  a  3  nozzle  to  the  row  boom.  Built  to  last  a 
lifetime.  , . 

Easy  draft.  Anyone  can  adjust  packing,  re¬ 
move  valves,  etc. 

The  only  Potato  Sprayer  made  that  Produces 
;  Power  Sprayer  Pressure.  Writ*  for  Literature. 

"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO..  120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


GASOLINE.  POWER  SPRAYERS  TOO 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
FreeCntalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  ami 
fiaslcet  Factory  in  the  Country , 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  Nc  w  Albany  .Ind. 

r  nAAIH  UmieA  two  ACRES,  Piuck  $8,000. 
«?  nOOuI  nouse  OENTURK  BROS.  S«vtb  Huntington,  1. 1. 


RARE  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

Progressive  farm  owners,  who  wish  the  best  new 
vaiieties  will  flnd  Latham  Raspberry,  Cortland 
Apple,  Flowering  Hawthornes,  Moline  Elm, 
Meyer’s  Juniper,  Daphne  Cneorum.  Virginal  Sy- 
ringa,  Hybrid  Lilacs,  Nanking  Cherry  and  the 
best  new  roses  and  perennials  offered  in  our  new 
catalog.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy.” 

SWEET  /\ 

OTATO  PLANTO 

Leading  varieties,  free  from  disease.  Also  Yams. 
Complete  Culture  directions  and  price-list  sent 
free  upon  request.  Write  now. 

L.  M,  F.  DONDERO  R.  D.  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Cpfifl  for  Our  10  Dahlia  Collection 

L7LUU  pay  $1>00  if  o.  K.  in  5  Days. 

15  Flowering  Perennials,  $1 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  <fe  SON 

Delivery  480-40CIianceIlor  Ave.,  Newark,?!.  J 

DAIICY  Dl  AkITQ  25c.  per  dozen,  80  for  SOc. 

i  MHO  I  rLMIllO  Aster  Plants,  20c.  per  dozen. 
Postpaid.  F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Brainard  Station,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS-"™  WA8HING?'0N’,-Lai'if.e  vi(?<>rous 


roots,  100  *1.35.  1000-J7.50,  5000  or  more 
Prepaid.  Gllc  Hoot  Forms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WILSON  SOY  BEANS,  RYE  and  VETCH,  $4  AA 
"  *'  J.  !>,  Thompson  Lewes,  lkcl.  VU.vU 
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A  Vegetable 
Forcing  House 


is  now  built  by  King  in  four  con¬ 
venient  sizes — 11  feet  by  30,  40 
and  50  feet.  Although  these  houses 
are  constructed  with  typical  King 
thoroughness,  they  are  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  and  offer  the  vegetable 
grower  an  unusual  means  for  in¬ 
creasing  his  profits.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

KingHotBedSash 


PRICES 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24  $1.90  each 

25  to  100  1.87  each 

over  100  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50  $6.20  each 

over  50  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today— not  next 
week,  but  NOW  I  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  ana 
Crates  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

The  Berlin  Froit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height!.  Ohio 


PiantChampionEverbearing 
STRAWBERRIES 

They  will  bear  all  Summer  and  Fall 
until  cold  weather  stops  them. 

100  Plants,  postpaid  •  -  -  $1.25 

200  44  44  -  -  -  2.40 

300  44  44  ---  3.50 

500  44  44  -  -  -  5.75 

Ask  for  special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Good  stock.  True  to  name. Quick  service. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to.you.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

X2C  O  ■\7S7-  A.  R  D  17 

J  ust  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

StrawtoerryFlaxits 

carefully  packed.  881-100,  883.7 5-500,  @7 .35-1000, 
prepaid.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap — 150  Warfields.  PAID 

Hampton  &  Son,  R.7,  Bangor,  Mick. 


300 


Strawberry 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog 

•  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN-1925  Crop 

Several  thousand  bushels,  4  varieties,  solid,  sound 
Germination  nearly  perfect.  Far  safer  to  plant  than 
1020  grown  Corn.  Free  Circular,  other  seeds. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman  YORK,  PA. 


V  ELLOW  DENT  Seed  Corn-1825  Crop  B^JSHEL 

Strong  and  vigorous.  Germination  test  02  to  91%. 

R.  C.  MacKley  Brogueville,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register- 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SECO  FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y 


Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  ROOTS 
$12  per  1000,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $0 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Roots,  $8  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


DAHLIA  TUBERS — Choice  varieties  labeled,  10-$2.5O;  Good  labeled, 
12-$1.25i  Unlabeled,  15-$1.  Anna  Corwin  R.  S  Howbur,h,  H.  Y. 


PI  /ll\JT£  Postpaid.  All  varieties.  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
V L/Ul  1 3  Caulitiower,  Early  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet 
Potato,  Tomato.  3  doz.  40c;  8  doz.  $1.00;  500,  $4.50. 
Catalog  free.  UOHRElt’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketoivn,  Pa. 


m  n  n|#l|  a  m  Splendid  improved  mixture  100 
VlLnUmULK  »  large  blossoming  bulbs,  $2  post¬ 
paid;  100  1  inch  blossoming  bulbs,  $1.50  postpaid.  Smaller 
sizes  $6  per  1000.  P.  1>.  WHITE  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  $1— 'No  two  alike.  12Dalilias 

$1 .25.  Cat.  GLADAHIIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


|>  A  III  I  A  Q  Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  4 

IIAsli.lrtA  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for . vl 

1/miuuiu  choioe  named,  labeled,  12  for . $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 


[limiiimmimimiimimimmiimmmm 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  84.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

laiuiimiiimiiiimiiimimiimmmmmii 


Questions  of  Propagation 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  ever¬ 
green  cuttings,  such  as  firs,  pines  and 
spruces,  also  Rhododendrons?  A.  B. 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Evergreen  cuttings  should  be  kept  quiet 
until  the  cut  ends  begin  to  callus,  when 
they  should  be  started  at  a  temperature 
of  65  degrees,  and  raised  to  70  degrees 
in  about  a  month.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  they  may  be  planted  out,  shaking 
them  out  of  the  flats  and  dipping  the 
roots  in  puddled  clay  so  as  to  protect 
the  delicate  roots  from  the  air  during 
the  operation. 

Rhododendrons  are  grown  from  seed 
and  grafted.  The  seed  is  planted  in  light 
soil  in  flats,  lightly  covered  and  carefully 
watered.  They  are  grown  in  cold  frames 
and  well  shaded,  being  planted  out  the 
second  year.  For  grafting,  the  veneer 
graft  is  used,  the  work  being  done  in 
potted  plants  in  late  Summer.  H.  B.  T. 

Black  Locust  and  Honey 
Locust 

1.  In  what  way  does  black  locust  dif¬ 
fer  from  honey  locust  and  which  will 
grow  the  faster  and  make  the  better 
grape  posts?  2.  I  am  grafting  some  De¬ 
licious  apple  trees  to  Starking.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Starking,  and  am  I 
just  losing  my  time  grafting?  My  trees 
are  three  years  old.  K.  F.  f. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

1.  “Yellow,”  “black,”  and  “common” 
locust  are  all  the  same  as  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  referring  to  the  locust  which 
grows  naturally  from  New  York  south. 
It  has  been  naturalized  in  New  England 
and  Europe.  Its  scientific  name  is  Ro- 
binia  Pseudacacia.  This  is  the  species 
most  commonly  grown  for  posts,  the  wood 
being  hard  and  close-grained  and  resist¬ 
ant  to  disintegration  processes  common  to 
wood  in  contact  with  soil.  The  honey 
locust,  Gleditsia  triacanthos,  is  also 
valued  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  com¬ 
mon  locust,  but  its  natural  range  is  not 
so  far  north. 

2.  With  trees  as  young  as  yours  you 
are  making  no  mistake  by  top-working  to 
Starking.  You  will  lose  only  a  year  or 
two.  Starking  is  exactly  the  same  as  De¬ 
licious  excepting  that  it  is  a  solid  red  in 
color  and  colors  up  much  better. 

H.  B.  T. 


Sick  Pear  Trees 

Last  Summer  my  pear  trees  began  to 
turn  yellow  and  some  parts  of  the  trees 
died.  I  am  inclosing  a  sample  of  the 
leaves.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Ansonia,  Conn.  F.  A.  B. 

The  leaves  showed  no  leaf  spot  mark¬ 
ings  nor  any  other  leaf  disease.  The 
trouble  is  not  directly  upon  the  leaf. 
There  were  black  sooty  spots,  however, 
that  showed  the  presence  of  pear  psylla, 
an  insect  which  sucks  the  juices  of  the 
plant  and  devitalizes  the  trees,  at  the 
same  time  secreting  a  sticky  juice  in 
which  the  sooty  fungus  grows.  Weakened 
trees  are  then  subject  to  Winter  injury, 
and  the  small  yellow  leaves  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  merely  indicate  a  weak  condition. 

Try  about  2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
about  the  trees  early  in  the  Spring.  Then 
spray  with  lime-sulphur,  one  gallon  to 
eight  of  water,  when  the  flower  buds  are 
separating  in  the  clusters.  Follow  up 
with  a  spray  of  25  lbs.  of  finishing  lime, 
2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  one  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  and  2%  lbs.  of  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
making  application  after  the  petals  have 
fallen.  The  fertilizer  will  help  to  strength¬ 
en  the  tree,  and  the  spray  will  keep  the 
devitalizing  psylla  off.  H.  B.  T. 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

Will  you  describe  the  appearance  of 
trees  or  shrubs  affected  by  white  pine 
blister  rust?  Also  describe  the  mite 
which  does  the  damage.  H.  K.  D. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

White  pine  blister  rust  is  caused  by  a 
fungus.  Very  strangely  it  spends  part 
of  its  life  on  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  and  part  on  the  pine.  The  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  best  methods  of  control  are  to 
remove  all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
from  the  vicinity  of  white  pine  plantings. 
The  disease  is  usually  not  detected  on  the 
pine  until  it  has  become  established, 
showing  itself  by  the  bright  orange-yel¬ 
low  pustules  that  break  through  the 
bark  from  within  and  by  dead  shoots  and 
branches.  h.  b.  t. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 


Built  like  a  railroad 
rail— stronger. 


Frequent  notches 
lock  any  or  every 


line 


wire. 


Better  Fence 
for  Less  Work 

Here  are  the  steel  fence  posts  you  will  find  pay 
you  best  in  long  service,  with  less  work  to  set 
up.  Note  the  big  features  which  save  work  and 
help  make  better  fences. 

Banner  Posts  are  not  affected  by  frost.  Your  fence  is 
grounded  wherever  a  steel  post  is  used  and  danger 
to  your  stock  from  lightning  is  greatly  reduced.  With 
Banner  Posts  the  fence  line  can  be  burned  off  every 
year,  thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  insects  and  rubbish. 

The  clean  farm  grows  the  best  and  biggest  crops  and 
with  the  least  labor  and  expense. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post  GUARANTEE 

c All  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  railroad  rail  design  with 
heavy  backbone  reinforcing.  They  are  GUARANTEED  to  give  the 
equal  of  or  longer  service  than  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  same  weight 
which  is  used  under  similar  conditions.  Any  buyer  who  will  show  that 
Banner  Posts,  purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to  give  this 
service,  will  be  supplied  by  us  with  new  posts  free  of  charge  and  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  “Hotv  Fences?Increase  Farm  Earnings” 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  COMPANY 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago.  New  York.  Boston.Cleveland,  Worcester.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  Detroit. 
Lmcwnati,  Baltimore.  Wilkes- Barre^St.  Louia^Kansas^City,  Sts^Paut^Mmneapoiis,  (Oklahoma  City.  Birmingham, 


Special  s 
paint  with  pure 
linseed  oil  base. 


Ba  1 1 1 es hip 
grey.  Water 
proof  and 
weather  proof. 


Anchored  solidly  as 
a  rock  by  the  slit 
wing  anchor. 


BERRY 

FLOWER 

VEGETABLE 


Plants 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

of  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberry.  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Currant 
plants;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, 
Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Sweet  William,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Blue  Bells,  Gentian.  Graillardia,  Colum¬ 
bine.  Pyrethrum  and  106  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  each  year;  Pausy,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Petunia  and  many  other  kinds  of 
Animal  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horse¬ 
radish  roots;  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Celery  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Strong,  healthy  plants  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 

Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flo  rex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  lvillarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923,  1924,  1925,  1928. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  A  merican  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 
Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz.,  $27.00 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  25c  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-oMhe-V  ALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions.  $1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 
Certified  and  Near-Certified 


POTATOES.  OATS.  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience— propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  planting  on  upland 
ground— assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified  both 


by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our¬ 
selves  to  be  true-toname,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  tobesure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
117  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS 

C&A£jL$Jbc[s 

True  to  Najne  Fruit  Trees! 


t 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties:  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1:  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1.25,  1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you. 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


Ballhead  Cabbage  Seed  &£$?££ 

$2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
1T6  X  ~  , .  4  _  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2  per 
a'  I  IB  I  S  del.  Special  prices  on  large  or- 
m  *"'  ders.  Cliffords.  Cutchins,  Jr.. Franklin,  9a. 
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Will  the  Advantage  Be 
On  Tour  Side  This  Year? 


NOW  comes  the  cultivating  season,  with  its  great 
need  for  good  work  done  quickly.  Other  crops 
and  other  jobs  are  waiting,  but  you  must  go  into  the 
corn  fields  regularly,  equipped  to  do  the  kind  of  culti¬ 
vating  that  encourages  bumper  crop  growth. 

You  can’t  afford  to  put  your  time  and  energy  into 
limited  work  with  old-fashioned  cultivators.  Your 
time  is  worth  too  much  for  one-row  work.  Modern 
crop  production  calls  for  two-row  cultivating  —  one 
man  and  three  or  four  horses  doing  the  work  of  two 
men  each  day. 

McCormick-Deering  dealers  stock  all  types  of  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Cultivators — two- row,  one -row,  and 
walker — for  your  selection,  but  your  interest  in  farm 
profit  and  progress  should  urge  you  to  invest  in  the 
fast-working,  thorough  two-row. 

Even  though  your  acreage  is  not  large,  the  two-row 
will  be  a  money-maker  for  you.  It  saves  time,  when 
time  is  gold,  and  opens  the  way  to  easy  cultivation  of 
your  fields,  even  when  late  rains,  etc.,  shorten  the 
season  to  the  danger  point. 

Ask  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you 
the  McCormick-Deering  Cultivators  he  has  in  his  store. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated. )  ° 

McCORMICK'DEERIN  G 

CULTIVATORS 

— 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


noosoidlis&sx 

Tliis  hustling  Montana  agent  developed  a  real 
gold  mine  in  his  territory  with  the  MOREY  QUICK 
ACTION  RIM  TOOL.  Detmer.  Ohio,  makes  com¬ 
plete  tire  change  in  32  seconds,  sold  49,  singly  in  3 
days,  made  $100  clear.  Harvest  time  NOW  for 
hustlers.  Write 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  5  or  8  pound  balls  and  as  low  as  11 K  oents  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted — Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Bex  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 


SO  NEW  Features! 


M There’s  a  Witte  Engine 
for  every  farm  job” 

Sy  1  Yi  h.p.  to  30  h.p.  engines  A 
aaS.  Pumping  Outfits— 3dn  1  Saw  jrjA 
taSjfrx.  _  Rig,  Log  and  Tree 

e  tc jUiHm 


Used  All 
Over  the  World 

I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime! 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  vaive-in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  60  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1  !4  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 

Witte  Engine  Works,  Dept.  18*95 

Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Horticultural  Notes 


More  About  Grafting 
Methods 

I  notice  on  page  513  of  yonr  paper  just 
received  an  article  on  grafting,  with  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  L.  Ruppin.  I  am  not  a 
professional  grafter  but  have  done  my 
own  grafting  for  at  least  50  years  and 
have  watched  the  results  to  date.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  plan  is  a 
mistake.  To  explain  why  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  old  system  of  cleft  grafting  and  the 
systems  of  pruning  of  the  growing  grafts 
when  small.  A  year  or  more  ago  you 
printed  a  note  about  the  danger  of  graft¬ 
ed  trees  being  broken  by  ice  storms  or 
wind.  To  show  the  danger  the  following 
sketches  are  sent.  No.  1  shows  the  regu¬ 
lar  cleft  graft  as  set.  No.  2  shows  the 
same  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  grow 
and  shows  the  sprouts  remaining  that  are 
usually  saved.  No.  3  shows  the  same  after 
these  have  grown  to  meet  at  the  center  of 


the  stock.  In  some  cases  they  do  not 
grow  together  here,  then  there  is  always 
a  crack  here,  where  water  can  enter  the 
stock  decays,  making  a  weak  place,  and 
when  ice  storms  come  there  is  liability  to 
break. 

I  believe  it  better  to  save  two  sprouts 
on  one  scion  than  to  save  one  sprout  on 
each  of  two  scions.  In  my  own  practice 
for  some  years  I  have  saved  but  one 
sprout  on  each  stock  and  pruned  for  the 
desired  branches  above.  No.  4  shows  the 
desired  result,  the  new  growth  covering 
and  closing  in  the  top  of  the  stock  and 
new  growth  on  all  sides  of  the  joint  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  strong  as  any  part.  Turning 
to  the  sketch  on  page  513  it  will  be  seen 


at  once  there  will  be  a  larger  surface  to 
be  protected  until  new  growth  covers  it 
and  numerous  joints  where  the  several 
growths  meet.  1  would  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  joints  could  all  be  water¬ 
tight.  A.  M.  GORDON. 

Connecticut. 

I  bold  no  brief  for  the  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  I  described.  I  simply  have  found  it 
useful,  and  passed  it  along  for  your  read¬ 
ers.  There  are  so  many  different  ways  of 
grafting,  and  so  much  depends  on  the 
operator,  that  no  one  method  will  answer 
for  everyone.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
cleft-graft  walnuts  successfully,  or  any 
other  nut ;  yet  my  son-in-law  cleft-grafts 


walnuts,  puts  pecans  on  shellbark  hick¬ 
ories,  and  shellbarks  on  ordinary  hick¬ 
ories.  without  any  trouble.  The  shellbark 
is  the  local  name  for  the  shagbark.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  apricot  and  peach  are 
extremely  difficult  to  cleft-graft,  yet  by 
using  terminal  shoots  for  scions  it  can 
be  easily  done. 

There  are  two  advantages  for  the 
method  I  described,  one  that  the  whole 
job  is  done  at  one  operation  instead  of 
top-working  half  the  limbs  one  year,  and 
the  remainder  the  next  year.  Next  the 
top  is  already  formed,  as  soon  as  your 
scio  3  grow,  and  one  can  shape  it  to  suit 
oneself,  whereas  with  varieties  of  dissimi¬ 
lar  manners  of  growth,  an  ungainly  tree, 
that  requires  constant  shaping  up,  re¬ 
sults  ;  some  years  ago  I  top-worked  two 
Ben  Davis  trees  with  Roxbury  Russet, 
and  they  are  an  eyesore  to  me  yet. 

To  answer  Mr.  Gordon’s  letter,  his  ob¬ 
jections  are  well  taken  but  the  matter  of 
moisture  can  be  taken  care  of  by  efficient 
waxing  or  paraffining.  Put  the  wax  or 
paraffin  on  so  that  it  forms  a  mound  in 
the  center  of  the  stump,  thus  shedding 
wmter  in  all  directions ;  I  keep  a  watch 
on  all  the  grafts  I  make  anyway,  and  re¬ 
new  the  wax  whenever  I  think  that  a 
chance  for  moisture  to  gather  exists,  un¬ 
til  the  new  growth  covers  all. 

As  to  weak  crotches,  vith  this  method, 
there  is  a  much  greater  opportunity  to 
guard  against  any  weak  crotches  which 
may  develop,  by  inarching,  than  where  a 
single  shoot  only  is  let  stand.  As  to  the 
numerous  joints  being  watertight,  I  have 
a  cherry  tree  which  was  the  first  tree 
that  I  grafted  by  this  method  15  years 
ago,  when  the  tree  was  about  seven  inches 
thick.  The  new  growth  grew  in  such 
fashion  as  to  form  a  depression  in  the 
center,  about  three  inches  deep,  forming 
a  cup  which  holds  water,  and  in  which  a 
robin  builds  its  nest  every  year,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  water  penetrating 
through  the  joints  to  the  wood,  while  the 
tree  is  very  thrifty  and  bears  a  heavy 
crop  of  cherries  every  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  am  doing  this  work  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  scale,  but  I  use  this  method  when¬ 
ever  occasion  demands,  and  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors  when  they  ask.  It  is  like  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  grafting  to  a  root-sprout 
when  a  tree  shows  signs  of  declining. 
Many  wrote  condemning  the  process,  yet 
I  have  several  thrifty  trees  that  have- 
borne  me  many  bushels  of  fruit,  which 
are  thriving  nicely  after  the  old  tree  has 
either  fallen,  been  blown  down  or  cut 
down. 

Here  is  something  which  is  worth 
printing,  particularly  at  this  season  when 
fence  corners  are  being  cleaned,  and  ivy 
poisoning  is  liable  to  happen.  This  is  in 
no  sense  a  cure  for  ivy  poisoning,  but 
will  surely  stop  it  from  spreading.  Put 
some  saturated  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  on  the  spot  or  spots,  and  the 
poison  will  not  spread  further  than  these 
points  of  infection.  The  handiest  way  to 
majie  the  solution  is  to  put  a  table  spoon 
of  the  permanganate  in  a  pint  bottle  of 
water.  It  will  not  all  dissolve,  but  the 
liquid  is  the  saturated  solution,  and  is 
ready  to  use.  After  the  water  is  used, 
there  will  be  enough  permanganate  left 
to  make  nearly  another  pint.  This  is 
nothing  new,  but  is  one  of  the  things  that 
people  forget  about.  Be  careful  not  to 
get  any  in  the  eyes.  L.  ruppin. 

Pennsylvania. 


Treatment  of  Hired  Men 

After  reading  “This  Boss  Seems  to 
Have  Wings,”  on  page  554,  I  simply 
must  send  in  a  little  contribution.  I 
often  wonder  if  such  men  do  exist — 
women  perhaps,  but  not  men  and  espe¬ 
cially  “supers.”  They  don’t  get  to  be 
“supers”  that  way.  At  least  I’m  from 
Missouri.  Men  will  take  advantage  of 
any  man  who  says  and  continues  to  say 
“take  it  easy.”  I  have  never  been  a 
“super”  myself — hut  have  always  been  a 
“subordinate” — a  “domestic  servant”  .as 
one  “super”  chose  to  call  me.  And,  after 
17  years  of  service  I’m  here  to  tell  you 
all,  that  men  who  hire  want  workers, 
and  if  you  receive  good  living  wages,  you 
certainly  have  to  work  for  them.  I  will 
admit,  however,  that  men  are  treated 
witli  far  more  consideration  throughout 
the  Middle  West.  A  hired  man. 


Sowing  Water  Lily  Seed 

I  have  some  water  lily  seed,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  sow  it.  Do  they  need  a 
muddy  or  gravelly  pond  and  how  deep 
must  they  be  planted?  R.  H. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

Water  lily  seed  is  sown  in  small  pots, 
each  seed  in  a  separate  pot,  which  is 
then  submerged  in  a  tank  or  aquarium. 
The  seed  is  very  hard,  and  if  it  has  be¬ 
come  dry  the  outer  hard  rind  should  be 
nicked  or  filed  before  sowing.  If  sown 
in  February  many  varieties  will  bloom 
the  same  year,  but  this  depends  on  va¬ 
riety  and  germination.  Some  sorts  are 
slower  than  others.  Water  lilies  require 
rich  soil  and  full  sunlight,  with  water  1 
to  2  ft.  deep. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Hydra-pneumatic  Water 
System 

Is  a  farm  water  supply  by  means  of  a 
pneumatic  tank  in  the  cellar  practicable 
where  electricity  is  not  available?  Could 
the  gasoline  motor  be  made  automatic  by 
means  of  a  small  battery?  Or  could  the 
system  be  made  to  work,  without  the 
automatic  feature,  with  a  gasoline  engine? 

New  Jersey.  „  K.  G. 


board.  To  eliminate  side  draft  the  line 
of  draft,  extending  from  the  horse’s 
shoulder,  through  the  bridle  or  clevis  to 
this  point  must  be  a  straight  line.  This 
condition  is  impossible  to  secure  with  four 
horses  abreast  unless  they  are  made  .to 
walk  on  the  plowed  ground.  A  hitch 
practically  free  from  side  draft  can  be 
secured  by  using  the  teams  tandem. 

A  five-horse  evener  is  correctly  divided 
when  arranged  as  you  have  outlined. 

R.  H.  s. 


While  you  speak  of  a  pneumatic  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  probable  that  a  hydro-pneumatic 
system  is  meant,  one  in  which  water  is 
pumped  into  an  airtight  tank  compressing 
the  air  above  it.  The  elasticity  of  the 
compressed  air  is  then  used  to  force  the 
water  out  when  a  faucet  is  opened.  Such 
a  system  is  entirely  practicable  with  a 
gasoline  engine  as  motive  power.  It  can¬ 
not  be  made  wholly  automatic,  however, 
as  the  engine  has  to  be  started  by  hand. 
A  pressure  regulator  can  be  used  to  stop 
the  engine.  If  batteries  were  used  to 
crank  the  engine  by  means  of  a  starter 
they  would  soon  run  down  and  would 
need  recharging,  the  engine  running  only 
for  short  periods  of  time  in  pumping,  and 
not  long  enough  to  give  the  battery  a 
charge. 

Another  system  that  could  be  used 
which  would  pump  water  direct  from  the 
well  as  needed  is  the  so-called  air  pres¬ 
sure  system.  In  this  system  a  pneumatic 


Automobile  Motor  for  Plow 

Rig 

What  must  I  do  in  order  to  use  a  6-8 
battery  instead  of  an  8-12,  using  it  for 
ignition  only?  As  I  am  turning  a  1921 
Dodge  into  a  plow  rig,  would  this  be  prac¬ 
tical  ?  MRS.  j.  o. 

Elkton,  Md. 

The  Dodge  motor  of  this  year  was  built 
for  12-volt  current  and  consequently  the 
coils,  generator  and  starter  would  not 
work  satisfactorily  at  the  lower  voltage. 
This  question  was  submitted  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  Dodge  Motor 
Company  who  advise  the  use  of  the  12- 
volt  battery  for  which  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  1921  engine  was  de¬ 
signed. 

Automobile  engines  frequently  make 
satisfactory  stationary  or  portable  power 


This  striking  picture  of  a  natural  graft  of  sycamore  trees  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Charles 

J.  Bates,  of  New  Jersey. 


tank  is  kept  charged  at  about  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch  by  means  of  an  air  com¬ 
pressor  and  engine  or  electric  motor. 
This  compressed  air  thus  secured  is  piped 
to  a  special  submerged  pump  in  the  well 
and  is  controlled  by  the  faucets  in  the 
house,  opening  a  faucet  anywhere  start¬ 
ing  the  pump  and  keeping  it  in  operation 
as  long  as  the  faucet  remains  open.  This 
system  is  automatic  so  long,  as  the  air 
tank  remains  charged,  and  this  can  be 
done  once  in  two  or  three  days,  or  as 
often  as  needed  depending  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  used.  R.  H.  s. 


Hand  Well  Borer 

Do  you  think  a  hand  well-boring  outfit 
would  be  of  any  value  in  ground  quite 
stony,  and  once  in  a  while  quite  a  big 
stone?  I  can  see  no  way  of  going  through 
a  stone  with  it?  s.  b.  l. 

New  York. 

A  well  of  this  type  as  made  with  a  large 
earth  auger,  in  some  cases  turned  and 
lifted  by  hand-  and  in  others  by  horse 
power.  This  type  of  well  is  limited  to 
comparatively  shallow  depths  and  small 
diameters  and  can  only  be  used  success¬ 
fully  where  the  soil  condition  is  right ; 
i.e.,  clay,  sand,  fine  gravels  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  materials.  An  outfit  of  this  kind 
will  not  bore  through  bowlders,  a  drilling 
outfit  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

R.  H.  s. 


Elimination  of  Side  Draft 

IIow  can  four  horses  be  hitched  abreast 
on  a  one-furrow  three-'wlieeled  plow,  and 
do  away  with  side  draft?  We  want  the 
off  horse  in  the  furrow,  and  other  three 
on  the  land.  At  present  the  off  horse  is 
•on  the  furrows  and  the  next  in  the  fur¬ 
row  ;  the  hitch  at  the  beam  same  as  with 
two-horse  team.  In  hitching  five  abreast. 
Are  they  drawing  even  with  the  big 
evener  divided  into  two-fifths  and  three- 
fifths,  .the  three-horse  team  on  the  short 
end  ?  '  F.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  hitch  four  horses 
abreast  on  a  plow  of  this  type  without 
•side  draft  where  the  off  horse  walks  in 
the  furrow.  It  appears  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  right-hand  plow.  If 
this  is  the  case  the  center  of  draft  lies  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  shin  of  the  plow, 
and  about  Where  the  share  joins  the  mold- 


for  belt  use.  I  would  not  advise  trying 
to  make  a  tractor  from  one  however.  An 
automobile  engine  is  not  designed  for  the 
heavy  continuous  loads  put  on  a  tractor, 
and  furthermore  these  home-built  outfits 
are  seldom  as  efficient  as  one  built  in  a 
machine  shop.  Because  of  their  ineffi¬ 
ciency  they  may  result  in  a  waste  of 
time  rather  than  a  saving,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time — crop  planting — when  time  is 
very  valuable.  r.  h.  s. 


Water  in  Cellar 

I  built  a  house  on  a  corner  lot.  I 
have  a  7-ft.  cellar ;  during  construction 
the  cellar  was  very  dry,  but  since  we  are 
living  in  the  house  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  water  coming  in  all  the  time.  Do  you 
think  it  is  surface  water?  Can  there  be 
a  spring  somewhere?  How  can  we  drain 
off  the  water?  There  is  no  outlet?  On 
warm  days  when  the  snow  melts  south  of 
house  it  comes  in  between  the  footing 
and  foundation.  How  can  we  stop  that? 
\Ye  are  putting  in  a  concrete  floor.  Will 
the  water  seep  through?  A.  V.  K. 

Relisselaer,  N.  Y. 

Y'our  description  of  the  trouble  points 
to  surface  water  in  the  cellar.  If  the 
water  was  coming  from  a  spring  it 
would  have  shown  while  excavating. 
Eavestroughs  about  the  house  with  down¬ 
spouts  or  drains  placed  to  carry  away 
the  water  will  do  much  toward  relieving 
the  trouble.  The  lawn  should  also  be 
graded  so  that  all  surface  water  is  car¬ 
ried  away  and  no  pools  left  standing. 
Unless  the  walls  are  tight  a  concrete 
floor  will  not  keep  out  the  water.  With 
a  tight  wall  and  the  joint  between  the 
wall  and  floor  filled  with  asphalt  to  make 
a  watertight  seal  the  cellar  can  be  kept 
dry.  A  porous  wall  can  sometimes  be 
made  tight  by  carefully  cleaning  and 
raking  out  the  joints  and  then  plastering 
with  concrete.  Where  one  can  get  at  the 
outside  of  the  wall  a  better  job  can  be 
done,  as  this  is  where  the  water  comes 
from.  k.  II.  s. 


“Hallo  old  man,  had  any  luck?”  cried 
a  sportsman  to  a  friend  who  had  been 
shooting.  “Rather !  Shot  17  ducks.” 
“Were  they  wild?”  “Well — no — not  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  farmer  who  owned  them 
v.  as !” — Clapliam  Observer. 


WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


UNTIL  you  have  used  a  BARKER  , 

W  eeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator, ' 
you  can  never  know  what  a  satis 
faction,  what  a  genuine  pleasure  a  garden 
can  be. 

With  much  less  of  your  time,  and  with  none  of  the  irksome 
back-breaking  labor,  you  can  have  a  bigger  and  far  better 
garden— and  witli  your  roadside  market  to  sell  the  surplus, 
a  garden  that  will  pay  you  enormously  on  your  investment. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used” 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  rotary  blades  working  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  underground  knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds 
not  yet  up  are  thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  In  the  same 
operation,  the  clods  and  crusted  surface  are  broken  up  into 
a  level,  porous  moisture-retaining  dust  mulch — best  cultiva¬ 
tion  possible. 

No  stooping  or  bending  over,  no  chopping,  no  tugging,  no 
shoving  down,  no  strain  on  the  arms  and  shoulders.  A  girl 
or  boy  can  use  it.  Gets  close  to  the  plants;  guards  protect 
the  leaves.  Cuts  runners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Inexpensive. 

WRITE  TODAY.  We  want  to  show  you  many  pictures  of 
the  BARKER  and  its  work,  explained  why  it  weeds  and 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  BARKER  and  must  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  a  dandy.  My  garden 
is  a  real  garden  and  admired 
by  all  who  go  out  of  their 
way  to  see  it.  A  garden 
without  weeds  is  something 
worth  looking  at  and  a 
pride  to  the  owner.  I  can  go 
over  all  my  garden  in  less 
than  a  day,  where  it  took 
me  a  week  before  I  got  the 
BARKER. —  Thomas  W,  Con- 
tee,  Jr.,  Sun-Set  Cottage, 
Box  3,  Franklin,  Mass. 


t.)c,or  mulches  so  much  better  and 

faster,  tell  you  the  various  sizes  and  the  prices  delivered 
to  jou.  A  postcard  will  do;  or,  use  the  coupon  below. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  72,  David  City,  Nebr. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO,,  Box  72,  David  City,  Nebr. 

Send  Free  Catalog  and  Special  Faetory-to-User  Offer. 
Name  . 


Postoffice 


State  .  R.  Rt.  &  Box 


(Make  Your  Own  Clamps ) 


What  it  is 

Wraplock  is  a  specially 
prepared,  rust  proofed 
strip  steel  and  a  galva¬ 
nized  steel  buckle  that 
together  make  a  lock¬ 
ing  band  that  neither 
strain  nor  vibration 
can  loosen. 

What  it  does 


1001  Uses 
around  the  farm 


For  mending 
stepladders 


Wraplock  wi  11  bind 
and  hold  securely  any 
shaped  piece,  round, 
square,  hexagon,  oval 
or  irregular  and  can  be 
used  to  hold  two  or 
more  pieces  of  any 
shape  securely  together. 

Kitbox  holding 
30  feet  — $2.00 


Lawn  mowers, 
garden  hose, 
farm  imple¬ 
ments,  pipes , 
timbers,  etc. 


Money  Back 

Will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Parcel  Post,  subject  to 
examination.  Money 
will  cheerfully  be  re¬ 
funded  if  can  is  re¬ 
turned  intact. 


Mosler  Metal  Products  Corp. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Mosler  Metal  Products  Corp.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  C.  O.  D.  one  can  of  Wraplock.  I  will 
pay  the  postman  $2.00  on  delivery. 

Name . , — - 

Address . 

City . . . 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1,2  or  3  rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Onio 


Mower 


The  East’s  Most  Famous 

SIZES:  One  Horse  335 — 4  foot  cut 
Two  Horse  435.  6,  6  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lift  Mower  No,  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedEastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
BatemanBrothers.Inc.Dept.  B  .HoosickFalls.N.Y, 


A  farmer  wrote:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  6  ft.  Mowtr  runa 
bo  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole." 

Repair  parts  for  Walter 
Wood  Binders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrows 


Are  your  erops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


5' SHAW  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardens, 

Small  Farms,  Estates. 

Does  the  work  of  6  men. 

Flows,  seeds,  cultivates 
runs  belt  machinery. 

Easy  to  operate. 

SPECIAL  Offer 

Write  for  full  details  and 
special  Low  Price.  East¬ 
ern  customers  pay  freight  _  —  - _ 

from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ^  Typtf. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO., Dept,  rn  1,  Galesburg,  Kan  »a* 


T />  V  V Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price, 
fr  SS  #—5  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
A  %^A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


imimmmmmmmmmmummmmii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Si.,  NewYork 
immmimimmmimmiummuimimsi 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Situation 


BUSINESS  FAIR  ;  FARM  WAGES  HIGH  ; 

HEAVY  PLANTING  ;  UPTURN  IN  BUTTER. 

Business  shows  more  or  less  gain,  as 
usual  in  the  Spring  months,  but  not  so 
much  as  hoped  for.  There  is  a  surplus 
of  hands  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  enough  farm  help  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  *  Many  factories  in  New  England 
and  the  middle  States  are  still  running  on 
part  time.  Several  great  industries  are 
somewhat  depressed.  Building  has  slowed 
down,  but  tliei*e  is  much  road  construc¬ 
tion  work  under  way.  Iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustries  are  still  fairly  active.  On  the 
whole,  conditions  affecting  demand  for 
farm  produce  seem  likely  to  continue  fair¬ 
ly  good. 

Farm  wages  average  about  $3  a  month 
higher  this  Spring  at  about  $35  with 
board  and  $50  without.  Competition  with 
high  city  wages  brings  the  average  pay 
of  northern  farmhands  up  to  $40  to  $50 
a  month  and  board,  compared  with  only 
$25  for  colored  farmhands  in  the  South. 
Day  labor,  with  board,  ranges  from  $1.75 
in  the  South  to  as  high  as  $3.50  in  the 
North.  Slack  conditions  in  some  kinds 
of  business  have  increased  the  number  of 
men  looking  for  farm  jobs,  but  not  at 
low  wages. 

MORE  POTATOES 

A  batch  of  letters  from  the  potato  re¬ 
gions  in  April  showed  a  disposition  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  in  the  North  and  West. 
Growers  seem  to  be  hoping  the  other 
chap  will  cut  down.  One  correspondent 
who  has  traveled  among  growers  in  many 
northern  sections  writes  : 

“My  observations  indicate  a  large 
planting  this  season.  I  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
relatively  low  prices.”  Says  another  ob¬ 
server  :  “It  is  human  nature,  when  money 
is  made  on  a  crop,  to  increase  acreage  the 
next  year.  It  is  better  to  grow  20  acres 
at  a  profit  than  to  break  even  or  lose 
money  growing  25  acres.”  The  advice 
given  in  this  column  early  in  the  season, 
“Do  not  plant  a  single  acre  more,”  still 
holds  good.  Taking  a  chance  on  the  sea¬ 
son  after  two  years  of  fairly  high  prices 
is  very  much  of  a  risk.  Better  to  try  for 
higher  yield  at  less  cost  per  bushel.  “Use 
good  seed,”  says  one  expert  in  the  Maine 
potato  country,  “I  had  poor  plants  from 
the  use  of  certain  lots  of  seed  which  had 
considerable  blight  infection,  even  though 
great  care  was  taken  in  cutting  to  throw 
out  all  seed  which  showed  signs  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Do  not  plant  seed  stock  that  comes 
from  a  blighted  field.”  If  any  potatoes 
should  be  increased  this  season,  it  should 
be  the  early  varieties  that  sell  in  nearby 
local  northern  markets.  Because  of  re¬ 
ported  lighter  planting  in  the  great  early 
potato  State  of  Virginia,  prices  may  be 
higher  the  last  of  August  and  early  in 
September  than  later.  There  is  usually  a 
good  demand  for  early  home-grown  pota¬ 
toes  under  such  conditions,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  favor  the  early  crops  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Kansas. 

Florida  growers  are  putting  away  car¬ 
loads  of  northern  seed  potatoes  into  cold 
storage  to  plant  in  September.  They  find 
this  seed  comes  up  more  quickly  and  even¬ 
ly  than  new  seed  and  yields  a  better  pay¬ 
ing  crop,  even  though  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  may  be  a  little  less  than  of  those 
grown  from  new  seed. 

TOMATO  PROSPECTS 

Early  prospects  for  the  tomato  season 
suggest  larger  shipments  of  Mississippi 
early  southern  tomatoes  and  about  normal 
supply  from  the  combined  market  produc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season.  Possibly 
there  will  be  some  additional  competition 
from  the  surplus  of  the  canning  crop.  No 
one  seems  to  know  as  yet  just  what  the 
canners  will  do,  but  it  is  known  they  are 
making  plans  to  cut  down  the  quantity  of 
canned  goo  i  manufactured  this  year  in 
order  to  clear  away  the  rest  of  the  great 
surplus  put  up  in  1925. 

The  early  and  mid-season  tomato  crop 
is  mostly  produced  for  shipment.  It  was 
featured  by  recovery  of  production  in 
Florida  and  heavy  competition  from 
Mexico,  resulting  this  Spring  in  prices 
lower  than  usual.  The  second  early  group 
led  by  Mississippi  reaches  its  height  of 
shipment  around  the  middle  of  June. 
•Acreage  is  a  little  larger  in  that  section 
and  the  yield  possibly  better  than  last 
season.  Tomato  shipments  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  rather  heavy  in  May 
and  June.  Five  mid-season  States,  led  by 
New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  promise  about 
an  average  output  for  July.  Later  de¬ 
velopments  depend  somewhat  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  demand  for  canning.  Indica¬ 
tions  suggest  a  moderate  tomato  acreage 
in  the  North  and  West. 

HEAVY  TRUCK  CROP  SEASON 

The  general  increase  in  truck  crops  in 
the  South  indicates  a  heavy  trucking  sea¬ 
son.  The  yield  so  far  has  been  good,  with 
heavy  shipments  to  northern  markets. 
This  heavy  southern  planting  is  due  part¬ 
ly  to  low  price  of  cotton  and  corn,  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  attention  to  other  crops. 

Strawberries  from  the  South  are  in 
liberal  supply  and  prices  low  for  the  time 
of  year.  All  sections  have  increased 
acreage  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  good, 
so  far.  Fortunately  the  demand  seems 
to  be  active. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  much  about  other 


fruits.  It  seems  unlikely  that  another 
great  fruit  season  will  occur.  Orchards 
in  the  South  have  bloomed  heavily  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  southern  peaches, 
but  probably  the  exhausted  condition  of 
many  apple  orchards  which  bore  so  heavi¬ 
ly  last  season  will  cause  them  to  drop  a 
good  deal  of  their  young  fruit. 

BUTTER  ADVANCES 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  butter  market  the 
last  half  of  April  was  partly  because  of 
the  cleaning  out  of  old  stocks  in  cold 
storage  and  the  comparatively  light 
Spring  production.  The  make  of  butter 
always  increases  at  this  season,  but  it 
seems  -to  have  gained  a  little  more  slowly 
than  usual  this  year.  Imports  from 
Europe  were  not  so  heavy  as  expected 
and  the  market  made  a  temporary  rise. 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  come  down  again 
when  the  pasture  season  is  in  full  swing, 
but  the  outlook  is  good.  The  cheese  mar¬ 
kets  have  not  changed  much  and  prices 


remain  higher  than  they  were  last  sea¬ 
son.  Eggs  continue  in  full  supply  and 
great  quantities  have  gone  into  cold  stor¬ 
age,  but  the  price  has  held  fairly  •well 
after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  first  de¬ 
cline  in  March.  The  poultry  situation 
shows  little  change.  The  weak  point  is 
the  large  quantity  in  cold  storage.  More 
attention  is  being  given  to  production  of 
eggs  and  early  chickens  in  the  South  and 
increased  competition  from  that  source  is 
likely  year  by  year. 

Prices  of  some  feeds  have  advanced  in 
April.  It  may  be  that  the  higher  cost  of 
feed  is  one  explanation  of  the  limited  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  and  cheese,  but  another 
explanation  is  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  cities  for  fresh  milk. 

Demand  for  wheat  to  be  exported  con¬ 
tinues  good,  but  competition  is  keen  from 
Argentina  and  Canada,  both  of  these 
countries  having  increased  supplies  to 
sell  compared  with  last  season.  Hay 
markets  are  dull  owing  to  mild  weather 
and  early  pasturage  in  some  sections. 

G.  B.  F. 


Legal  Questions 


Damage  from  Surface 
Water 

We  are  living  on  a  side  hill  about  400 
ft.  from  the  line  of  our  next  neighbor  and 


our  land  is  very  wet.  In  that  distance 
there  are  four  sluices  drained  into  our 
land.  Last  year  they  put  in  a  new  sluice. 
Have  they  a  right  to  do  so  without  ask¬ 
ing  my  consent?  I  can  grow  no  crops  on 
that  land,  but  ivorst  of  all,  the  one  ditch' 
nearest  the  house  comes  down  slanting 
to  about  50  ft.  from  the  house.  There  is 
such  a  drain  of  water  into  that  ditch 
that  it  has  washed  out  such  a  large  por¬ 
tion  that  you  could  bury  a  horse  in  it  in 
width  and  depth,  and  if  we  should  dig 
it  further  it  would  interfere  with  the 
waterpipes  from  the  reservoir.  It  seems 
to  run  underground,  and  is  wrecking  the 
foundation  of  my  cellar.  I  spoke  to  the 
highway  superintendent,  and  he  says  he 
thinks  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it, 
as  the  sluice  was  there  so  long,  but  he 
said  he  would  open  the  ditch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  as  there  really  was  hard¬ 
ly  any  water  running  down  on  that  side. 
He  sent  a  man  to  look  over  the  road,  but 
did  not  make  matters  any  better.  Have 
I  a  right  to  close  that  ditch?  The  land 
is  in  hay,  and  it  makes  it  hard  for  mow¬ 
ing.  E.  H. 

Assuming  that  the  deed  conveying  the 
property  in  question  contains  no  reserva¬ 


tion  or  restrictions  in  reference  to  sur¬ 
face  water  or  the  drainage  thereof,  one 
has  no  right  to  collect  surface  water  into 
a  single  channel  and  cast  it  in  a  large 
volume  upon  an  adjacent  owner,  and  one 
whose  property  is  damaged  thereby  has 
a  cause  of  action  for  damages  against  the 
adjoining  owner.  One  may  so  change  the 
character  of  his  land  by  grading  or 
otherwise  so  that  surface  water  flows 
upon  an  adjoining  owner  without  being 
liable  therefor.  We  think  the  matter  is 
of  enough  importance  to  you  so  that  you 
should  have  a  local  attorney  investigate 
the  conditions,  and  if  he  thinks  advisable 
bring  an  action  to  restrain  the  adjoining 
owner  from  destroying  your  property. 

N.  T. 


Incorporating'  a  Cemetery 

I  have  read  the  article  on  page  549  in 
regard  to  cleaning  up  old  cemeteries.  In 
1923  our  local  cemetery  was  in  a  dis¬ 
graceful  condition.  Being  close  beside  an 
important  State  road  it  was  a  poor  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  little  village.  Periodic 
attempts  had  been  made  many  times  to 
improve  it,  only  to  relapse  into  worse  con¬ 
ditions  than  ever.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  As  W.  II.  says,  a  committe  went 
around.  Some  signed  towards  a  general 
fund,  and  also  towards  incorporation. 
Enough  were  signed  in  this  latter  way 
that  were  available  for  no  other  purpose, 
so  that  the  incorporation  idea  was  car¬ 
ried.  Some  thought  that  it  was  a  sheer 


waste  of  money.  But  the  winning  side 
gave  as  their  reason,  which  was  that  the 
work,  then  had  a  solid  continuous  basis. 
There  is  probably  no  community  but  what 
some  people  have  gone  out  from  it,  and 
became  successful.  These,  if  appealed  to 
in  a  business-like  manner,  will  always  re¬ 
spond.  Help  came  to  us  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  and  besides  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  work  since. then,  we  now  have 
sufficient  trust  funds  on  which  we  can 
only  use  the  interest  to  assure  the  work 
for  the  future.  We  could  make  good  use 
of  more,  but  are  well  pleased  with  results. 

As  to  incorporation  it  is  not  so  very 
difficult.  Usually  some, kind-hearted  law¬ 
yer  can  be  secured  to  handle  the  matter, 
possibly  free.  Certain  forms  of  procedure 
have  to  be  gone  through,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  here.  No  one  interested 
in  our  cemetery  can  be  found  today  who 
would  say  a  word  about  incorporation 
being  a  failure.  r.  e.  d. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Purchase  at  Tax  Sale 

I  bought,  last  year  at  a  tax  sale  in 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  are  two  par¬ 
cels  of  land,  one  a  house  and  lot,  the  other 
a  farm  of  10  acres.  I  have  a  deed  for 
one-half  of  an  undivided  part  of  one,  the 
other  a  deed  of  a  three-quarter  undivided 
part.  I  have  paid  all  taxes  up  to  date. 
I  understand  that  the  owner  or  occupant 
can  still  redeem  it,  within  six  months,  if 
they  pay  the  money  I  have  paid  in  and 
37%  per  cent.  Can  a  mortgage-holder 
claim  the  property?  d.  o. 

New  York. 

The  rights  of  the  mortgagee  were  not 
cut  off  by  the  sale  of  property  under  tax 
sale,  but  they  may  be  by  proper  notices 
under  the  statute.  We  would  advise  that 
you  have  your  lawyer  prepare  the  proper 
notice  and  also  that  he  examine  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  which  the  property  was 
sold  if  you  have  clear  title.  n.  T. 


Rights  of  Heirs 

My  father  recently  died,  leaving  my 
brother  and  myself.  There  are  70  acres 
of  land  which  my  grandmother  owns. 
She  let  her  brother  use  it.  They  had  it 
for  50  years;  both  are  dead.  His  son 
holds  land  note,  but  he  has  no  right  or 
deed  of  it.  Could  my  brother  and  myself 
hold  the  land?  We  have  the  deed.  My 
father  came  into  possession  of  deed  by 
taking  care  of  his  mother.  My  mother 
bougjit  the  household  goods.  Can  they 
hold  them  for  my  father’s  debts?  She 
died  before  my  father.  She  got  the  things 
with  her  own  money.  What  can  I  do  to 
reclaim  the  land?  l.  ii. 

New  York. 

Mere  possession  of  the  deed  does  not 
give  you  title  to  the  land.  All  the  heirs- 
at-law  of  your  grandmother  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  share  in  her  property  if  she 
died  without  leaving  a  will.  Debts,  of 
course,  must  be  paid  before  the  property 
can  be  divided.  It  probably  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  administrator  appointed. 
The  validity  of  the  note  in  question  would 
be  determined  by  the  court.  n.  t. 


Unpaid  Taxes 

How  long  can  taxes  be  left  unpaid  be¬ 
fore  property  can  be  sold  for  same?  After 
property  has  been  sold,  how  long  has  a 
man  to  redeem  it?  w.  D.  T. 

New  York. 

In  most  counties  of  the  State  the 
county  treasurer  is  required  to  sell  the 
land  on  which  there  are  any  unpaid  taxes 
six  months  _  after  the  first  of  February. 
There  are  six  weeks  of  required  advertis¬ 
ing  so  the  sale  itself  would  not  take 
place  till  the  last  of  September.  The 
period  within  which  the  owner,  occupant 
or  other  interested  party  may  redeem  the 
land  expires  one  year  from  the  last  day 
of  the  sale.  Note  here,  however,  that  if 
the  land  in  question  was  struck  down  to 
the  county  and  the  county  did  not  acquire 
title  in  fee  to  the  same,  as  frequently 
happens,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  time 
limit.  It  should  be  remembered  in  case 
this  inquiry  is  with  a  view  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  sold  lands  that  there  are 
other  things  than  time  required  to  make 
a  valid  sale.  The  procedure  is  rather 
complicated  and  there  are  a  number  of 
loopholes  available  which  a  lawyer  can 
check  up  on.  j.  p.  l. 


Deed  to  Life  Estate 

A  deed  was  made  by  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  to  my  mother  and  fath¬ 
er;  it  is  to  go  to  their  children.  Now 
my  father  and  mother  want  to  deed  this 
property  to  me.  I  have  two  brothers ;  one 
of  my  brothers  has  five  children,  and  my 
other  brother  has  no  children.  Can  this 
deed  be  made  over  to  me  by  my  father 
and  mother  in  any  way  to  make  it  legal 
and  binding?  As  you  will  notice  it  is 
deeded  to  more  than  one  generation. 

New  York.  t.  e. 

The  father  and  mother  cannot  give  a 
deed.  They  have  only  a  life  estate.  The 
remainder  is  vested  in  their  children, 
then  surviving,  and  the  heirs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Who  will  eventually  come  into  the 
property  cannot  be  determined  till  both 
the  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Then 
the  surviving  children  or  their  heirs,  then 
living,  must  all  join  in  a  deed.  If  they 
cannot  agree  about  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  a  partition  suit  will  have  to  be 
brought  and  the  property  sold  at  public 
sale  and  the  proceeds  divided  in  the  prop¬ 
er  proportions.  c.  l.  s. 


The  picture  shown  above  indicates  what  can  be  done  by  a  careful  man  through  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  of  the  vegetable  or  fruit.  The  squash  shown  in  the  picture  lias  been 
developed  from  the  Delicious.  This  variety  generally  weighs  from  6  to  10  lbs.  It  has 
taken  Mr.  Young  15  years  of  careful  selection  to  increase  the  size  of  this  squash  while 
retaining  its  color  and  good  quality.  The  American  people  seem  to  be  gaining  as 
squash  eaters.  Over  in  the  New  England  States  the  original  settlers  learned  the 
squash-eating  habit  from  the  Indians,  and  each  generation  has  held  on  to  the  habit 
much  the  same  as  they  have  that  of  eating  baked  beans  or  fish  balls.  A  squash  pie 
made  in  the  old-fashioned  way  from  the  well-grown  Hubbard  or  Delicious  squash  is 
something  fit  for  a  king.  The  New  England  people  also  eat  the  squash  freely  as  a 
vegetable,  much  the  same  as  potatoes  or  turnips.  It  is  good  food,  and  the  habit  ought 
to  spread,  although  we  find  that  many  people  do  not  know  that  squash  is  eaten  in  this 
way.  It  certainly  can  be  eaten  and  relished  and  every  garden  should  have  its  share 

of  squashes. 
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Legal  Questions 


Liability  for  Second 
Mortgage 

A  traded  a  farm  on  which  there  was  a 
mortgage  of  $1,500  to  B,  for  a  house  in 
the  city,  and  in  order  to  balance  this  deal 
accepted  a  second  mortgage  on  farm  with 
bond  for  $225.  Now  the  holder  of  first 
mortgage  threatens  to  foreclose.  Would 
the  parties  giving  the  second  mortgage  be 
held  personally  for  amount  of  second 
mortgage  if  place  is  sold  and  they  fail 
to  buy  it,  or  would  holder  of  second 
mortgage  be  compelled  to  buy  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  secure  his  claim?  A.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

If  the  first  mortgage  is  foreclosed  and 
the  property  does  not  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  off  the  second  mortgage,  the  maker 
of  the  second  mortgage  is  liable  on  the 
bond  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

N.  T. 


Worthless  Warranty  Deed 

Two  years  and  three  months  ago  a 
neighbor  bought  69  acres  of  cut-over  wood 
land,  and  I  bought  15  acres  of  same  at 
the  same  time  from  same  man  (A)  after 
he  cut  the  timber  off  the  whole  lot,  170 
acres.  The  land  joins  mine  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm.  We  did  not  have  the  title 
searched,  but  received  a  warranty  deed 
which  we  recorded  in  county  recording 
office.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  that 
A  has  no  deed  for  the  lot  and  did  not 
have  at  the  time  he  sold  us  the  land.  I 
spoke  to  S,  the  owner  of  the  land  from 
whom  A  bought  the  timber,  and  later 
made  an  agreement  to  buy  the  lot,  after 
he  failed  to  get  the  timber  cut  off  when 
he  was  supposed  to.  S  said  he  has  not 
made  any  payments  yet  or  even  paid  the 
interest  on  the  principal.  Of  course  our 
deeds  are  no  good  now.  What  can  we  do 
if  A  does  not  pay  S  for  the  lot,  or  if  A 
pays  S  and  does  not  give  us  a  new  deed? 
A  lias  a  sawmill  and  is  in  lumbering  busi¬ 
ness.  lie  has  lots  of  debts  against  him. 

E.  c. 

You  have  a  right  of  action  against  the 
man  who  gave  you  a  warranty  deed  for 
the  damage  yon  have  sustained  by  reason 
of  your  inability  to  get  possession  of  the 
property.  If  the  grantor  represented  to 
you  that  he  had  title  it  may  be  a  matter 
that  you  will  want  to  take  up  with  your 
district  attorney.  n.  t. 


Forming  a  Corporation 

If  I  wish  to  operate  a  farm  under  a 
firm  name,  how  many  members  must  there 
be  in  the  corporation?  What  will  it  cost 
to  incorporate  in  New  York  State  and  in 
New  Jersey,  and  can  a  corporation,  incor¬ 
porated  in  one  State,  legally  operate  in 
another  State?  What  time  is  required 
to  get  the  papers?  M.  0. 

New  York. 

There  must  be  at  least  three  incor¬ 
porators.  The  expenses  of  incorporation 
would  be  about  $50  in  addition  to  the 
lawyer’s  fee.  The  lawyer’s  fee  depends 
on  the  lawyer.  It  might  be  $25  or  $100 
or  more.  After  a  corporation  has  been 
formed  in  one  State  a  license  to  operate 
in  another  State  can  be  secured  by  filing 
a  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  other  State  and  paying  the 
required  fees.  The  time  required  to  form 
a  corporation  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
a  couple  of  weeks.  c.  s.  L. 


Turning  Property  Over  to 
Wife 

Man  and  wife  own  farm  jointly ;  the 
husband  sells  off  enough  to  furnish  means 
to  go  away  in  search  of  other  employ¬ 
ment.  This  may  mean  desertion  or  not. 
However  he  shows  a  willingness  to  turn 
over  the  property  to  the  wife  as  sole 
owner  to  dispose  or  use  as  best  she  may. 
What  kind  of  a  deed  would  this  call  for 
and  how  should  it  be  made  out?  Before 
what  authority?  The  husband  has  no 
intention  of  returning.  A.  L.  B. 

Maine. 

The  safest  way  would  be  to  have  the 
husband  convey  his  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  some  third  person,  a  friend  of  the 
wife,  who  should  then  in  turn  convey  the 
interest  to  the  wife.  Both  deeds  should 
theu  be  recorded.  K-  T- 


Tax  Titles;  Joint  Deed 

1.  Does  buying  property  sold  for  taxes 
give  perfect  title?  2.  Can  the  wife  of 
the  old  titleholder  buy  at  the  sale  and 
get  perfect  title?  3.  If  wife  dies  what 
share  of  her  real  property  does  husband 
receive,  there  being  no  children?  4.  If 
husband  and  wife  have  joint  deed  which 
reads,  “As  tenants  in  common  and  not 
by  the  entirety,”  what  effect  will  that 
have  in  the  settlement  of  the  property? 

New  York.  B.  L. 

1.  Sometimes  but  not  often. 

2.  Anyone  can  purchase  at  a  tax  sale. 

3.  The  share  of  the  husband  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  the  wife 
has  anyone  left  as  heirs  entitled  to  take 
the  property. 

4.  Tenant  in  common  each  owns  an  un¬ 

divided  one-half  interest  of  the  property, 
and  at  the  death  of  either  their  share 
would  go  to  their  heirs  and  not  to  the 
survivor.  N.  T. 


How  far  will  your  car  go 

before  the  miles  begin  to  tell  ? 


If  you  buy  a  new  car  every  10,000 
miles  or  so,  almost  any  car  will 
give  you  satisfactory  results. 

But  if  you  want  the  same  fine  serv¬ 
ice  on  through  the  second,  third 
and  the  many  following  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  buy  a  Buick! 

Accurate  tests  at  the  great  Proving 
Ground  of  General  Motors,  where 
all  cars  are  driven  and  examined, 
show  Buick’s  sturdy  structure  and 
powerful  Valve -in-Head  Engine 
still  gaining  in  efficiency  at  the 
point  in  miles  where  other  cars  are 
distinctly  on  the  down  grade. 


The  unremitting  care  in  Buick  de¬ 
sign,  the  constant  tests  at  the  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground,  the  unceasing  quest 
for  better  performance — these  are 
responsible  for  Buick’s  superior 
efficiency. 

Savings  resulting  from  enormous 
volume  production  make  possible 
this  extensive  research  as  well  as 
the  superior  construction  for  which 
Buick  is  internationally  famous. 
Buick  cars  are  built  for  greater 
satisfaction  to  their  owners. 

Buy  a  Buick  for  years  of  excep¬ 
tional  service. 


COUPES 

t1195ro,1925 


All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich.,  government  tax  to 
be  added.  Buick  delivered 
prices  are  lower  because  the 
smallest  possible  handling 
charge  has  been  established 
by  the  Buick  factory. 


The  G.M.A.  C.  financing 
plan,  the  most  desirable,  ia 
also  available. 

The  model  shown  is  the 
Two  -  Passenger  Coupe, 
Series  115,  £1195. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshaua,  Ontario 


SVi 


WHEN 


BETTER. 


AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUI 


NO 


5 %  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

OECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
*  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Youi' 

Own 


Concrete 


Write  today  for  free  gift,  low-price 
offer  on  the  old  reliable  KWIK-  MIX 
,  curved-blade  mixer  on  skids.  Batch-a- 
minute,  perfect  mix,  assuring  everlast¬ 
ing,  hard-as-rock  construction. 

KWIK-MIX 

Hand  or  motor  power, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  job 
making  floors,  fence  posts, 
grain  bins,  water  troughs,  silos, 
etc.  Make  money  working  for 
neighbors.  Write  your  address 
on  edge  of  this  page,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  us  for  free  offer. 

Badger  KWIK-MIX  Co. 

1007  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Kill  Rats & 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  oats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  oalled  Danyas  Virus. 


-  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
Free  Book  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  IStta  Street  New  York 
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Extra  Furrows 

Every  Day 


THE  more  work  you  get  from  your  tractor  the  greater  profits 
you  make.  Use  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Socony  helps  your  tractor  do  more  work  by  maintaining  a  leak 
proof  seal  between  piston  and  cylinder  walls.  No  power  is  lost. 
Power  is  conserved;  power  added. 

Besides,  Socony  Motor  Oil  resists  heat.  It  will  not  thin  out  easily. 
More  than  that,  Socony  dissipates  motor  heat  and  prevents 
excessive  crankcase  dilution.  Allows  continued  tractor  opera¬ 
tion.  More  furrows  per  day.  More  profits  for  you. 

Look  at  the  lubrication  chart  below.  Note  the  RIGHT  grade  of 
Socony  for  your  tractor.  Call  for  it  by  name.  See  the  complete 
Socony  Lubrication  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 

Buy  Socony  Motor  Oil  in  5-gallon  tilting  crates,  or  30  and  50- 
gallon  drums.  Mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Aliis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35. . . . 

AH  work . 

Aro.  . 

Averal . 

Bailor . 

Bates  (Ste«le  Mule) . 

Beeman. . . 

Bolens . . 

Case  22-40. 25-45  &  40-72 . 

Case  (A11  Others) . 

Caterpillar . 

Centaur . 

Cletrac . 


Fageol . 

Federal . 

Fitch  (Four  Drive) . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (Except  12-20) . 

Gray . 

Hart-Parr . 

Heider-Rock  Island  (Cultivator) 
Beider-Rock  Island  (All  Others) . 
Huber.. . . . 

Imperial . 

John  Deere . 

J.  T . 


Ttinkade 


1927 

1926 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1927 

1926 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Laugon . 

EH 

n 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

LaCross . 

Ell 

h 

M 

M 

XI 

XI 

Little  Giant  (B) . 

H 

XI 

H 

XI 

EH 

H 

— 

. - 

McCormiek-Deering . 

II 

XI 

H 

XI 

M 

M 

— 

— 

M  ead-M  orrison . 

EII 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

XI 

Minneapolis . 

H 

EH 

H 

XI 

M 

XI 

M 

Monarch . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

XI 

EM 

M 

LM 

Nichols-Shepard . 

EII 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Nilson-Jr . 

H 

XI 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

XI 

EM 

XI 

LX1 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Red  E . 

II 

XI 

H 

XI 

— 

— 

II 

H 

Russel . 

EH 

H 

— 

— 

H 

XI 

Shaw . 

XI 

LXI 

XI 

LXI 

M 

LX! 

M 

LXI 

Spry  wheel . 

LXI 

LM 

LM 

LM 

EH 

li 

EH 

II 

Standard . 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

H 

M 

H 

XI 

— 

— 

EH 

H 

Tioga . 

_ 

_ 

H 

XI 

Topp-Stewart . 

II 

XI 

H 

XI 

H 

XI 

H 

XI 

Toro . 

XI 

XI 

M 

M 

Townsend . 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Traylor . 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

M 

XI 

XI 

XI 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

XI 

H 

XI 

Utilitor . 

XI 

XI 

M 

XI 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

XI 

H 

M 

Wetmore . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4-Pull)  (20-35) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Wizard  (4  Pull)  (All  Others) . 

II 

XI 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . 

- - 

EH 

H 

XI 

M 

XI 

XI 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

K 


SDCONY 

0(0  U  S  PAT  OF  F 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc • 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  M.  Y. 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  lty 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Extremely 
finely  ground  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 

2S0  Park  Avenue  New  York,  W.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  at  Camp  Merritt, 
near  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  started  in  a  brush 
pile  April  21  and  sweeping  rapidly  over 
the  old  camp  site,  demolished  about  20 
frame  warehouses  and  shacks  and  large 
quantities  of  stored  building  materials. 
Fire  companies  from  35  Jersey  towns  and 
villages,  many  of  them  volunteers  and 
from  as  far  away  as  Passaic,  struggled 
under  difficulty  four  hours  before  the 
flames  were  brought  under  control.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  close  to  $250,- 
000.  The  destroyed  buildings  were  the 
property  of  the  Harris  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  which  purchased  a  large 
part  of  the  camp  from  the  government  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Exposition,  which 
still  owes  creditors  more  than  $5,000,000, 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  April  23 
as  the  result  of  an  order  given  by  Federal 
Judge  J.  Whitaker  Thompson  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  action  resulting  in  the  re¬ 
ceivership  was  instituted  by  John  D.  Car- 
dinell  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  attorneys  as  a  “friendly  suit,” 
agreed  to  by  Mayor  Kendrick  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  exposition  association. 

Causing  seven  deaths  and  the  injury 
of  23,  an  explosion  and  fire  April  23  de¬ 
stroyed  the  five-story  paint  and  automo¬ 
bile  body  shop  of  the  Briggs  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  an 
estimated  loss  of  $3,000,000.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  has  not  been  discovered. 

Commander  Noel  Davis,  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  New  York-Paris  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  and  his  alternate  pilot, 
Lieut  Stanton  "Wooster,  were  killed 
April  26  when  their  giant  airplane,  the 
American  Legion,  crashed  near  Messick, 
Va.  They  were  making  the  last  load  test 
of  the  plane. 

Flood  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  continued  to  grow  more  serious,  and 
it  was  decided  April  27  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  levees  below  New 
Orleans,  so  as  to  prevent  flooding  that 
city.  This  would  drive  2,000  people 
from  their  homes,  and  flood  100,000  acres 
of  rich  cultivated  laud.  The  number  of 
homeless  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  has  reached  150,000, 
and  nearly  10,000  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  were  inundated.  Eighteen  persons 
were  drowned  when  the  government 
launch  Pelican  was  pulled  through  a 
levee  break  at  Knowlton’s  Landing,  50 
miles  south  of  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  April  21.  The  boat  kvas 
said  to  have  been  caught  in  the  swirl  of 
water  outside  the  break  as  it  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  deliver  refugees  from  the 
bank  to  the  steamer  Wabash,  which  was 
passing  up  the  river.  At  Winterville,  Miss., 
23  women  and  children  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  one  house  were  swept  away 
April  24.  The  loss  of  life  throughout 
the  delta  was  said  to  have  reached  200. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Gov.  Alvan 
T.  Fuller,  by  proclamation  April  14  closed 
the  woods  of  Massachusetts  to  all  except 
owners,  and  suspended  indefinitely  the 
trout-fishing  season.  Tilts  action  follows 
a  .week  in  which  hundreds  of  forest  tires 
were  reported.  Gov.  Spaulding  took  simi¬ 
lar  action  to  protect  the  New  Hampshire 
growths.  Gov.  Fuller  said :  “The  long 
continued  dry  period  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  fire  hazards.  The  record  of  forest 
fires  this  Spring  indicate  we  have  had 
over  900  fires  with  22,000  acres  burned 
over  and  more  than  $85,000  damage.” 

The  fourth  coyote  of  a  pack  that  has 
caused  $25,000  damage  to  farms  was 
placed  on  display  by  Sheriff  Hollenbeck 
at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  April  14.  It  was  shot 
by  Adam  Nowaekliik,  a  farmer.  Nowack- 
hik  will  receive  a  $100  reward  offered  by 
Orleans  County  for  each  animal  brought 
in.  The  origin  of  the  coyotes  in  Orleans 
County  is  attributed  to  an  Indian  who 
brought  several  from  the  West.  The  ani¬ 
mals  escaped. 

The  prevalence  of  rabies  in  New  York 
City  has  caused  Dr.  William  C.  Miller, 
Chief  Veterinary  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  order  dog  refuges  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  giving  away  homeless  dogs 
sent  to  those  institutions.  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris  said  that  “rabies  was 
sufficiently  common  to  warrant  unusual 
precautions.”  He  said  he  would  stand  by 
the  order  of  Dr.  Miller,  but  would  per¬ 
mit  the  institutions  caring  for  dogs  to 
give  away  some  of  them  provided  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  kept  under  observation  for  a 
certain  period  and  a  follow-up  system  of 
investigation  after  their  disposal  was  put 
into  force. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27-Aug  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26.  —  Eighteenth  annual  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Destroying  the  Apple  Tree 
Tent-caterpillar 

Can  you  outline  a  plan  to  combat  the 
tent-caterpillar  nuisance  on  about  10 
acres  of  orchard  and  20  or  30  acres  of 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery?  I  have  a  power 
sprayer  and  would  appreciate  some  plan 
of  campaign  in  using  it.  Give  times  of 
application,  kind  and  amount  of  materials 
to  use.  w.  B.  v. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  special  plan  for  handling 
the  problem  outlined  by  W.  1>.  Y.  The 
conditions  on  his  farm  seem  to  be  fairly 
simple  and  he  should  go  ahead  and  spray 
all  of  the  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of 
lead  (the  powdered  form)  at  the  rate  of 
3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  applied  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  enough  foliage  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs  to  catch  and  hold  sufficient  poison 
to  kill  the  caterpillars.  Probably  by  the 
tune  this  reply  reaches  him  there  will  be 
sufficient  foliage  to  start  the  spraying. 
If  for  any  reason  some  of  the  infested 
trees  cannot  be  sprayed  the  nests  of  the 
insect  may  be  destroyed  by  wiping  them 
out  by  hand  or  by  burning  them  out  with 
a  torch. 

The  tents  may  be  eliminated  by  putting 
on  an  old  thick  glove  and  simply  wiping 
them  out  with  the  hand,  at  the  same  time 
crushing  the  groups  of  caterpillars.  This 
is  perfectly  effective  and  feasible  in  all 
situations  where  the  tents  are  within 
reach. 

A  third  method  is  to  burn  the  tents 
with  a  homemade  torch.  Such  a  torch 
can  be  made  by  wrapping  several  old  rags 
closely  about  the  end  of  a  wooden  pole 
and  fastening  them  on  by  winding  a  wire 
around  them.  If  the  ball  of  rags  is  then 
soaked  thoroughly  with  kerosene  oil  and 
lighted  it  will  burn  for  an  hour  if,  in  the 
meantime,  the  end  of  the  pole  does  not 
burn  off.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a 
piece  of  gas  pipe,  if  available,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  wooden  pole.  If  the 
gas  pipe  is  not  available  perhaps  a  short 
iron  rod  may  be  found  about  which  the 
rags  can  be  wound.  The  rod  may  then 
be  wired  to  a  wooden  pole  with  the  ball 
of  rags  far  enough  away  from  the  wood 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  catching  on 
fire.  A  fine  substitute  for  the  rags  is  a 
piece  of  asbestos.  An  asbestos  torch 
soaked  with  kerosene  will  burn  a  long 
time.  There  is  danger  of  injuring  or¬ 
chard  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  with 
the  torch,  especially  if  it  is  held  too  long 
in  one  place.  When  the  tents  are  near 
the  ends  of  branches  the  injury  is  not 
great  but  if  the  tent  is  in  the  crotch  of 
a  large  branch  there  is  considerable  dan¬ 
ger  of  killing  the  bark  with  the  excessive 
heat. 

The  young  caterpillars  feed  early  in 
the  morning  but  usually  return  to  their 
tents  about  9  A.  M.  and  remain  there  un¬ 
til  about  noon,  when  they  go  out  to  feed 
again.  The  older  caterpillars  will  usual¬ 
ly  be  found  in  their  tents  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  forenoon  of  each  day  from 
9  to  12  and  these  hours  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favorable  period  in  which 
to  wipe  out  and  burn  the  nests.  G.  w.  h. 


Removing  Diseased  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  a  young  apple  tree  that  is  black 
from  base  to  crotch,  and  there  are  a  few 
lichens  on  one  side.  I  wonder  if  it  has 
any  peculiar  disease  and  whether  or  not 
I  should  cut  it  out?  It  is  12  years  or 
more  old.  and  is  not  a  very  sturdy  tree. 

Franklin,  Mass.  e.  e.  g. 

There  is  no  disease  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  which  would  demand  removal  of  the 
tree.  The  trouble  sounds  like  root  injury 
from  mice  or  some  other  species,  a  re¬ 
sulting  weakened  growth,  and  then  Win- 
ter  injury.  Lichens  do  not  injure  the 
tree.  They  merely  show  that  something 
is  wrong.  Look  around  the  crown  for 
mouse  girdling,  and  bridge-graft  if  nec¬ 
essary.  In  addition  try  3  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  applied 
about  the  tree  early  this  Spring  in  the 
hope  that  the  vigor  may  be  restored. 

H.  B.  T. 


Feeding  Scabby  Potatoes 
to  Stock 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  to  kill  scab  on  potatoes  so  that  they 
will  be  safe  to  feed  for  cattle  after  being 
so  treated.  Also  the  best  method  for 
treating  them  for  seed.  I  think  that  if 
scabby  potatoes  are  fed  to  cattle  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  likely  to  be  spread  through  the 
manure.  n.  l.  r. 

Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

It  is  probably  true  that  when  scabby 
potatoes  are  fed  to  livestock  some  of  the 
germs  may  pass  into  the  manure  and  then 
get  back  to  the  land.  If  desired  such 
potatoes  may  be  treated  with  formalin  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fed.  The  rule  is  one  pint 
of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
potatoes  are  soaked  in  this  solution  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  then  dried.  The 
same  treatment  will  answer  where  pota¬ 
toes  are  to  be  planted. 
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A  Vexatious  Vinegar  Law 

The  farmer  needs  relief  from  “anti” 
laws  only.  It  seems  that  having  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  excellent  cider  vinegar  on  hand, 
I  am  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  buy  it,  unless  tested  by  a 
chemist.  In  short  the  local  stores,  who 
take  my  money,  must  buy  their  vinegar 
from  some  big  maker,  or  be  fined  not  less 
than  $50  with  (if  necessary,  to  subdue 
the  little  feller  thoroughly)  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  chemist’s  charge  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  the  profit  and  more  from  the 
vinegar.  Can  any  of  your  milk  laws  beat 
it?  E.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 


Greater 


Performance 
Roominess 
Long  Life 


Prove  CHRYSLER  *50* 


More  About  Scrap  Books 

Norman  J.  Mortimer,  page  289,  in 
speaking  of  the  value  of  a  scrap  book, 
says  he  has  one  of  a  year ;  I  have  five  of 
over  30  years’  gleanings. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  remember 
where  articles  are  in  a  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  is  to  fold  the  column  the  article  is 
in  to  the  top  of  the  page,  and  tear  out 
with  thumb  and  fingers  a  little  piece  of 
the  edge  at  the  side  of  the  page  opposite 
the  article.  After  the  paper  has  been 
read  by  the  rest  of  the  family  you  can 
quickly  find  and  secure  your  clipping, 
where  it  would  take  hours  of  reading  to 
find  it  in  a  few  weeks,  and  might  be  over¬ 
looked  altogether.  rosina. 


The  Cost  of  Dogs 

Page  596,  R.  N.-Y.  refers  to  “Vagrant 
Dogs.”  A  farmer  near  here  had  a  nice 
flock  of  White  Chinese  geese ;  “nice  dog” 
killed  them  all.  The  assessors  would  only 
offer  pay  at  so  much  per  pound,  weighing 
them  after  they  had  been  killed.  The 
farmer  wanted  them  paid  for  on  basis  of 
breeding  stock  or  wanted  them  replaced. 

Pag  607,  “Bells  on  Sheep,”  makes  me 
laugh.  I  have  always  kept  sheep  and 
most  always  have  bells  on  them  when 
they  are  in  the  pasture  and  the  only 
thing  I  ever  knew  the  bells  to  do  was  to 
call  the  dogs  to  come  and  eat  them,  and 
the  bells  also  told  us  when  the  dogs  were 
chasing  the  sheep.  It  may  be  I  used  the 
wrong  kind  of  bells.  I  usually  use  cow 
bells  that  can  be  heard  farther  than  the 
sheep  bells.  I  bought  bells  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  and  the  same  week  a  bulldog 
owned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  store  was 
shot  -while  killing  the  sheep  protected  by 
these  bells.  The  bells  simply  called  him 
to  get  his  mutton.  Your  paper  once  told 
about  a  city  girl  who  said  the  sheep  bells 
were  to  call  the  lambs  to  get  their 
meals.  These  bells  call  both  lambs  and 
dogs.  CLARK  ALLIS. 

New  York. 


Whipped  Cream  Without 
Cream 

The  following  is  found  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  whipped  cream :  Remove 
the  wrapper  from  a  can  of  evaporated 
milk,  place  can  in  saucepan  with  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  it.  Boil  about  10 
minutes.  Remove  can  and  shake  it  until 
there  is  no  sound  of  the  milk  moving  in 
the  can — perhaps  one  or  two  minutes.  Set 
can  away  for  a  few  hours  outdoors  in 
Winter  or  on  the  ice  in  warm  weather. 
Empty  can,  whip  milk  a  few  minutes  un¬ 
til  quite  frothy  like  whipped  cream,  flavor 
with  sugar  and  vanilla  to  taste.  A  small 
can  will  serve  five  or  six  persons. 

A.  E.  F. 


What  About  This  Pasture? 

We  have  a  field  that  has  been  used  for 
a  permanent  pasture  for  years,  but  it  is 
no  longer  producing  good  pasturage.  It 
is  a  river  flat,  readily  tillable ;  the  soil  is 
a  clay  loam  with  rather  porous  subsoil. 
Occasionally  the  stream  gets  more  than 
bank-full  and  a  portion  of  it  overflows 
with  a  current  across  the  field.  This 
makes  it  desirable,  when  plowed,  to  re¬ 
seed  the  same  season  to  avoid  soil  wash¬ 
ing  away.  Would  you  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  feasible : 

Plow  it  early  in  the  Spring  and  sow 
some  oats,  barley,  and  Spring  wheat  or 
buckwheat,  and  seed  down  with  Timothy, 
Red-top,  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover.  About 
the  middle  of  June  or  when  the  Sweet 
clover  gets  a  good  start,  use  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  another  field  as  pasture.  We 
expect  to  use  ground  limestone  on  the 
field  as  the  soil  is  somewhat  acid.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  section  who  has 
experimented  with  Sweet  clover  either 
for  pasture  or  otherwise.  What  kinds 
and  quantity  of  grain  would  you  advise, 
if  any?  What  quantity  of  the  various 
kinds  of  grasses?  Some  time  ago  we 
tried  an  experiment  on  a  half-acre  in  this 
field,  seeding  to  Alfalfa,  fertilized,  but 
used  no  lime.  Had  a  fine  stand  in  the 
Fall,  though  rather  small.  No  other  seed 
of  any  kind  was  used.  The  next  Spring 
not  a  stem  of  Alfalfa  could  be  found,  but 
we  cut  the  heaviest,  coarsest,  cleanest 
piece  of  Timothy  I  have  ever  grown. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.Y.  elmer  travers. 

R.  N.-Y. :  We  want  to  hear  from  read¬ 
ers  who  have  tried  Sweet  clover  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Farmers  in  other  sections 
are  making  great  use  of  it. 


Greater  Value 


In  its  truly  extraordinary  results  Walter  P.  Chry¬ 
sler  and  his  corps  of  engineers  gave  the  public 
something  immediate,  something  convincing, 
something  final  and  conclusive  with  which  to 
measure  Chrysler  "50”  against  and  above  any¬ 
thing  around  its  class — either  in  six  or  four 
cylinders. 


From  its  very  introduction  Chrysler  "50”  has  won 
overwhelming  public  acceptance  for  what  it  was 
designed  and  built  to  be — the  giant  of  its  class 
in  Standardized  Quality,  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance,  full  family  size,  complete  appointment  and 
every  essential  that  makes  for  indisputable  value. 

Coupe ,  {Genuine -leather  upholstery }  $75 o;  Coach,  $j8o; 
Roadster,  {with  rumble  seat }  $795;  Sedan,  $830; 
Landau  Sedan,  $883;  f.  0.  b.  Detroit,  subject 
to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

i  f  i 

Chrysler  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  extend  the  convenience 
of  time  payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’ s  attractive  plan. 

1  f  1 

All  Chrysler  cars  are  protected  against  theft  under  the 
Fedco  System  of  numbering. 


50  and  more  miles  an  hour. 
5  to  25  miles  in  8  seconds . 
25  miles  to  the  gallon. 
Full-sized  with  ample  seating 
capacity  for  all  passengers. 
lAohair  plush  upholstery. 
Chrysler  smartness  and 
beauty. 


CHRYSLER  MODEL  NUMBERS  MEAN  MILES  PER  HOUR 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

45  Chatham  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  further  information 
on  your  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  some 
extra  profit? 

return  you  get  when  you  sell  wool 
to  dealers.  For  a  nominal  charge, 
which  you  may  pay  in  cash  or  ad¬ 
ditional  wool,  we  will  make  up  your 
wool  for  you  into  beautiful,  warm 
blankets  and  auto  robes  of  superior 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
costs  refunded.  Deal  direct  with  the 
mill  and  get  every  dollar’s  worth 
you  can  out  of  your  wool. 

You  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet 
explaining  plan. 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

45  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Name 


Address 


Your  Son 

I  kSt  Write  today  for  a 

II  JSyjy  free  book  on  his  fu- 

*'/  3  ture,  a  book  that 

ITjf  jA  II  your  son  should  have 

1  1  — a  book  that  you’ll 

J  read  with  interest, 

too. 

It  tells  of  one  of  the  richest  farm  lands 
in  the  country,  the  productive  soil  of  the 
famous  Piedmont  Section  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Here  the  big  plantations  are  being 
broken  up  into  small  farms — abundant 
land  that  is  now  growing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Land  that  is  cheap,  one  and  two- 
horse  farms  at  half  the  price  of  farms  in 
the  North — and  purchaseable  on  easy 
terms. 

Ten  years  from  now  your  son — or  your¬ 
self— will  be  thankful  at  having  sent  for 
the  book,  or  you  will  regret  having  passed 
up  the  opportunity.  Farmers  who  have 
come  to  Spartanburg  County  are  prosper¬ 
ing.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
pioneer’s  opportunity  in  a  settled  country 
— and  they  are  winning! 

Get  this  book  for  that  son  of  yours 
who  is  just  starting  out  on  his  own.  A 
postcard  mailed  today  will  bring  it — 
free! 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 

Lime  and  fg%  A 
Fertilizer  9UTr  vf 

Reliable  McWhorter  Feed 


COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
^  ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  W rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 


No.'44 


Width  7  ft. 


Low • 

do-wn 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs . 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept,  A.  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  ot 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  and  traders 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

216-334  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y 
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Makes  Hay-Cutting 
A  Shorter,  Easier  Job 

Before  you  get  once  around  your  hay  field,  you  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  superior  features  built  into  the  John  Deere  High-Lift 
Mower. 

Its  higher,  easier  lift  with  either  foot  or  hand  lever  permits 
you  to  instantly  meet  with  little  effort  every  field  condition 
as  it  arises. 

John  Deere 
High'LiSt  Mower 


Things  To  Think  About 


Its  21-point  clutch  insures  in¬ 
stant  starting  of  the  knife  in  the 
heaviest  hay. 

Its  patented  balanced  drive 
gears  deliver  maximum  power  to 
the  knife.  Its  carefully-fitted  cut¬ 
ting  parts,  made  of  highest- 
grade  materials,  insure  clean-cut- 
ting  for  a  longer  period  with  less 
repair  expense. 

The  simple  field  adjustments  are 
easy  and  quickly  made  to  keep  the 


John  Deere  in  good  cutting  order. 

Don’t  forget  when  repairs  are 
necessary,  you  can  easily  make 
them  right  on  the  farm  with  ordi¬ 
nary  tools. 

Before  you  buy,  see  the  John 
Deere.  Get  on  the  seat;  operate 
the  lift.  Note  the  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  machine.  It’s  a 
John  Deere  quality  product — 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction. 


Sport  Becomes  a  Nuisance 

In  New  Jersey  and  some  of  the  other 
Eastern  States,  people  are  often  annoyed 
by  the  operation  of  gun  clubs,  athletic 
clubs  and  other  organizations  which  se¬ 
lect  Sunday  for  some  sort  of  a  noisy 
outing.  Gun  clubs  are  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all.  They  go  off  into  some  place  out¬ 
side  the  village  and  shoot  at  a  target  or 
else  fire  at  glass  balls  or  live  pigeons. 
Usually,  we  think  these  outings  are  or¬ 
derly  except  for  the  gun  noise,  although 
in  some  cases  there  may  be  drinking  and 
disorder.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
young  men  who  take  Sunday  afternoon 
for  playing  a  game  of  baseball  or  other 
similar  sports.  The  noise  resulting  from 
these  outings  often  becomes  a  great  nui¬ 
sance  to  many  citizens,  and  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  letters  asking  what  can  be  done 
to  stop  this  target  practice  or  ball  play¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle, 
for  the  authorities  of  a  town  will  usually 
content  themselves  with  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  It 
is  not  always  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
that  count,  for  it  often  happens  that  a 
few  rather  noisy  and  active  citizens  who 
take  a  hand  in  things  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  will  determine  public  action.  Many 
of  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  several 
States  near  New  York  are  largely  occu¬ 
pied  by  commuters  who  have  little  if  any 
real  interest  in  the  place.  It  has  been 
said  of  them  that  they  take  far  less  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  their  town  than  a 
flock  of  hens  will  take  in  the  henhouse 
which  they  occupy  every  night.  Many  of 
these  people  are  not  taxpayers,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  they  will  remain  for 
many  years  in  any  one  locality ;  there¬ 
fore,  while  they  have  votes  to  control  the 
local  government  they  take  very  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  town.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  get  either  local  or  State  authorities  to 
interfere  when  these  gun  clubs  and  other 
sporting  outfits  become  a  public  nuisance. 
The  only  thing  we  know  of  is  to  make  as 
vigorous  a  complaint  as  possible  to  the 
town  or  village  authorities.  They  have 
the  power  to  shut  off  such  things,  but  it 
will  require  the  hardest  kind  of  pushing 
ever  to  get  them  started,  unless  they  can 
be  convinced  by  a  concerted  action  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  to 
their  political  advantage  to  get  going. 
That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  commuter’s  town,  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  sentiment  in  such  a  place  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  anything  that  the 
average  farmer  is  acquainted  with. 


Reflections  on  Social 
Injustice 

Recent  events  in  our  community  have 
set  me  thinking.  I  had  occasion  to  study 
the  assessment  roll  of  our  school  district. 
The  total  assessment  is  $44,24S ;  $5,100 
of  this  is  located  on  a  by-road  which  is 
never  used  except  as  relates  to  these  four 
farms.  Two  of  these  are  untenanted ;  the 
third  has  just  been  sold,  but  the  sale  may 
be  thrown  up,  as  the  buyer  thinks  he  paid 
too  much  for  it,  as  indeed  he  did.  The 
fourth  farm,  under  present  conditions, 
is  hardly  worth  working,  and  might  as 
well  follow  its  neighbors  into  the  discard. 
Here,  it  would  seem,  on  this  road  _  that 
could  be  abandoned  without  hardship  to 
the  outside  world,  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  reforestation.  School  taxes  in  this 
district  appear  to  be  oppressively  high  to' 
many  of  the  taxpayers.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  school  tax  was  paid  promptly ; 
now  some  of  them  linger  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  in  one  case  last  year,  reverted 
to  the  land  tax.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  far  better  business  for  the  State  to 
acquire  such  land  for  school  lands,  re¬ 
forest  it  and  eventually  lessen  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  than  to  do  as  has  been 
dme — bond  the  State  to  create  more 
parks  for  recreational  purposes,  increas¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  taxation  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  to  anyone  except  specula¬ 
tors.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  my  knowl¬ 
edge  goes,  anyone  in  this  vicinity  who 
could  afford  to  reforest  this  section  as  a 
private  enterprise. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
the  case  that  I  wish  to  present.  Recently 
a  man  died  who  by  means  of  a  business 
which  extended  to  a  vast  number  of  rural 
communities  had  amassed  a  fortune.  He 
gave  a  very  large  sum  to  the  city  in  which 
he  lived  for  an  aquarium.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  a  flagrant  act  of  social  injus¬ 
tice  and  is  a  menace  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  country.  I  mention  this 
particular  case  not  because  it  is  by  any 
means  unique,  but  as  an  instance  which 
is  unfortunately,  repeated,  in  substance 
|  if  not  in  form,  almost  as  often  as  there 


are  fortunes  to  be  dispensed.  Isn’t  it 
about  time  for  people  to  realize  that  the 
rural  people  are  being  bled  white?  Isn’t, 
it  about  time  rich  men  put  some  of  this 
money  back  where  they  got  it?  As  it  is, 
about  all  those  who  profit  most  from  the 
soil  give  back  to  it  to  discharge  their 
debt  is  the  pitiful  little  carcass. 

Yesterday  a  woman,  who  has  a  radio 
asked  me  what  sort  of  an  instrument  a 
dulcimer  is.  Henry  Ford,  it  appears,  is 
reviving  the  dulcimer.  When  the  great 
voice  out  of  the  temple  of  Heaven,  from 
the  Throne  broadcasts  the  message,  “It 
is  done,”  probably  there  will  be  many  that 
will  not  understand.  “There  will  be 
voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and 
a  great  earthquake,  such  as  has  not  been 
since  men  were  on  earth,  so  mighty  an 
earthquake,  and  so  great.  The  great  city 
(Jerusalem)  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  shall 
fall”  —  together  with  the  treasurers 
heaped  up  in  them — aquariums  and  the 
like.  I  write  this  because  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  woman  of  middle  age,  a  college 
graduate,  told  me  that  she  had  never  heard 
that  the  cities  of  the  nations  would  be 
destroyed.  Sometime  ago  a  woman  who 
has  traveled  around  the  world  speaking 
of  my  narrow  circumscribed  life  said,  “I 
would  be  so  dull.” 

Narrow!  Circumscribed!  Dull!  Who 
are  the  dullards?  c. 


The  Brighter  Side  of  the 
Question 

I  have  read  several  letters  on  the  hired 
man  question,  and  having  been  a  hired 
man’s  wife,  I  feel  impelled  to  give  our 
experience.  It  may  help  to  counteract 
the  bad  impression,  which  so  many  people 
have,  of  that  position. 

My  husband  was  a  machinist  earning 
good  wages,  and  we  owned  our  home  in 
a  larger  town.  After  having  influenza 
and  pneumonia,  the  doctor  advised  my 
husband  to  get  outdoor  work,  in  a  higher, 
drier  altitude.  We  had  both  of  us  lived 
on  a  farm  until  about  15  years  of  age,  so 
knowing  something  of  the  work,  he  se¬ 
cured  a  position  with  a  fruit  and  dairy 
farmer.  We  had  a  house  of  nine  rooms, 
bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  from 
a  gravity  spring  water  system ;  stationary 
tubs,  telephone,  garden,  henhouse,  liog- 
house,  and  all  the  fruit  we  wanted  to 
use.  firewood  and  milk. 

The  man  for  whom  my  husband  worked 
was  very  considerate  when  he  first  start¬ 
ed  to  work,  giving  him  the  easier  jobs  un¬ 
til  he  was  able  to  go  ahead  with  anything 
which  was  to  be  done.  We  were  allowed 
to  use  a  fine  horse  and  wagon  at  any 
time  we  wished  to  do  so,  a  privilege  which 
we  greatly  enjoyed.  The  farmer’s  wife 
took  me  with  her  to  church  and  many 
social  affairs  in  her  car,  and  visited  in 
my  home,  making  me  cordially  welcome 
in  hers  as  well.  During  the  rush  sea¬ 
son  she  and  I  donned  overalls  and  worked 
in  field  and  orchard  with  her  husband, 
mine  and  the  three  other  hired  men.  All 
sang  and  worked  together,  making  the 
work  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery. 

We  were  there  for  a  year,  when  we 
rented  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood.  After 
three  years  on  this  place  we  have  now 
bought  a  place  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
become  permanent  farmers  ourselves. 
Should  the  time  come  when  we  would 
need  outside  help,  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  find  people  to  whom  we  can  extend 
these  same  courtesies.  Of  course  the 
“floating”  hired  man  is  generally  not  one 
with  whom  you  could  enter  into  any  con¬ 
genial  relationship,  but,  if  conditions  are 
made  attractive,  I  do  believe  a  better 
class  will  be  drawn  into  the  work. 

New  York.  M.  R.  B. 


Government  Pensioners 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you 
gave  some  figures  and  made  some  com¬ 
ment  regarding  those  drawing  pensions 
from  the  government.  I  believe  that  you 
are  mistaken  in  the  part  regarding  de¬ 
partment  employes.  All  employes  coming 
under  the  civil  service  in  the  postal  de¬ 
partment  have  a  percentage  of  their 
wages  held  out  by  the  government  to  pay 
the  pension.  This  is  done  regardless  of 
personal  views  on  the  matter.  When  I 
resigned  from  the  service  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  large  surplus  in  this  fund 
after  paying  all  pensions  as  they  fell  due, 
and  administering  this  fund.  I  am  not 
sure  regarding  other  departments,  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  handle  the  proposition  in 
about  the  same  way  where  the  employes 
come  under  the  civil  service.  Pensions 
for  postal  employes  are  not  now  nor  are 
they  likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the 
public.  The  postal  employe  pays  his  own 
pension.  g.  b.  Thompson. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  true,  but  we  judge 
that  in  making  up  the  total  these  items 
are  counted  in  with  the  others. 


Mrs.  Hardcrust  :  “Mrs.  Meddle  is  a 
woman  who  seems  to  be  able  to  pry  in^o 
everything  under  the  sun.”  Mr.  Hard¬ 
crust:  “Well,  the  next  time  she  calls  give 
her  a  real  test — trot  out  one  of  your  pies, 
Jane.” — New  Bedford  Standard. 


FREE  MOWER  BOOK  FOR  THE  ASKING 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  a  folder  that  fully  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  this  famous  mower.  Ask  for  Booklet  SM-73?* 


JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


IF  all  the  pumps  that 
Deming  has  made  in  all 
the  47  years  that  Deming 
has  been  making  pumps 
were  to  go  to  work  at  the 
same  time  at  full  capac¬ 
ity,  the  resulting  deluge 
would  encourage  the 
building  of  another  Ark! 

THE  DEMING  CO. 

Est.  1880  Salem,  Ohio 


Deming  Marvel  Wafer 
Systems  are  made  to 
meet  your  requirements 
of  volume  and  price. 
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Truck  Crops  for  a  Distant 
Market 

Would  you  inform  me  approximately 
the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the 
following  vegetables,  beets,  carrots  and 
turnips,  also  onions,  and  what  you  think 
about  gardening  if?  I  am  located  in  the 
Schoharie  Valley  where  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  thrive,  in  fact  it  is  an  ideal  place 
for  the  raising  of  such  vegetables  as  are 
mentioned,  also  all  other  produce  that  it 
is  possible  to  raise  in  New  York  State. 
Our  nearest  market  is  New  York  City. 

H.  B.  H. 

To  give  the  yield  per  acre  of  vegetables 
is  just  about  as  easy  as  telling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  which  a  sow  will  have  in  a 
litter.  The  best  anyone  can  do  is  to  give 
a  guess.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  as  to  how  much  seed  is  planted, 
what  care  is  taken,  how  wide  apart  the 
rows  are,  etc.,  Some  people  plant  beets 
and  carrots  3  ft.  apart  and  cultivate  with 
horses.  On  the  muck  lands  these  crops 
may  be  just  15  in.  apart,  and  the  work  is 
all  done  with  hand  tools.  The  yields  are 
of  course  at  least  twice  as  great.  It 
makes  a  difference  whether  the  crops  are 
thinned  properly,  whether  they  are  fer¬ 
tilized,  etc. 

With  such  a  question  we  always  like 
to  “pass  the  buck”  so  I  am  putting  this 
onto  Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  who,  in 
his  “Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book,”  says 
that  an  average  yield  of  beets  is  400  to 
700  bushels.  Carrots  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.  Onions  from  seed  pro¬ 
duce  300  to  800  bushels.  Six  hundred 
bushels  is  a  large  average  yield.  Tur¬ 
nips  produce  600  to  1,000  bushels. 

The  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
about  farming  it  where  “all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  thrive.”  He  states  that  New  York 
City  is  the  nearest  market.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  he  is  not  in  the.  proper 
location  to  grow  vegetables  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  city  market.  He  is  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  great  muck  land  areas 
where  cars  are  loaded  by  the  dozens  daily 
and  where  constant  lines  of  trucks  carry 
the  produce  to  the  city  market. 

Some  day  I  want  to  have  a  truck  farm 
myself,  but  it  must  be  close  to  a  city. 
Vegetables  can  be  grown  almost  any¬ 
where  It  is  easy  to  grow  perfect  speci¬ 
mens,  the  great  trouble  is  marketing 
them.  We  want  to  get  just  as  close  to 
the  consumer  as  possible,  for  every  man 
who  handles  crops  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  takes  out  a  profit. 

An  ideal  situation  to  my  mind  would 
be  to  have  a  plot  of  ground  outside  of  a 
city,  grow  the  crops,  deliver  them  to  re¬ 
tail  stores  where  they  are  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  would  make  one  person 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
or  one  profit.  The  other  extreme  is  about 
what  the  man  in  Schoharie  County  has 
when  he  figures  on  raising  vegetables, 
loading  them  onto  cars,  shipping  to  a 
commission  man  who  distributes  to  job¬ 
bers,  wholesalers,  retail  houses  and, 
eventually,  to  the  consumer.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  very  little  for  his  hard  work. 

T.  T.J. 


“Buddy”  Maple  Sap 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  reasons  and 
causes  for  so-called  buddy  maple  sap  and 
syrup  ?  h.  e.  r. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  term  “buddy”  applied  to  maple 
syrup  is  used  to  designate  the  peculiar 
and  objectionable  flavor  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  syrup  made  from  late  runs  of 
sap  secured  after  the  leaf  buds  begin  to 
open. 

When  the  season  is  long  drawn  out, 
with  periods  of  several  warm  days  be¬ 
tween  runs,  Spring  growth  is  quite 
likely  to  start.  If  now  weather  changes 
produce  the  alternate  cooling  and  warm¬ 
ing  necessary  for  sap  flow,  the  resulting 
syrup,  although  of  good  color,  is  liable  to 
have  this  “buddy”  flavor.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  due  to  the  vegetative  action  before 
the  close  of  the  season  (as  measured  by 
sap  flow)  producing  physiological  changes 
within  the  tree.  This  resumption  of 
growing  activities  produces  a  change  in 
the  sap.  Such  sap  when  boiled  down  may 
give  a  syrup  with  an  objectionable  so- 
called  “buddy”  flavor. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
mugk  of  the  dark-colored  syrup  produced 


late  in  the  season  and  graded  as  No.  3 
and  No.  4  should  not  be  confused  with 
“buddy”  syrup.  “Buddy”  syrup  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  c.  h.  jones. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


Garden  Runs  to  Leaves 

Would  you  give  me  a  little  information 
in  regard  to_  the  soil  in  my  garden?  The 
plot  is  50x50,  rich  and  loamy,  and  for¬ 
merly  was  nurse’ry  grounds.  It  grows 
fine  bushes  and  vines,  but  produces  very 
little.  My  strawberries  grow  fine  vines, 
but  only  a  few  small  berries.  Mv  to¬ 
matoes  spread  8  to  10  ft.,  lots  of 'blos¬ 
soms,  but  only  a  few  small  tomatoes. 
Beans  act  the  same  way,  and  my  flowers 
are  only  fair.  h.  w.  z. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

This  evidently  is  the  quite  common  case 
where  too  much  manure  has  been  used  in 
years  past.  This  makes  the  laud  too  rich 
in  nitrogen.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  push 
the  plants  into  rapid  growth.  This  means 
prolonged  development  of  leaf  and  stem. 
One  help  is  to  use  potash  and  phosphorus 
alone  as  fertilizer.  A  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  no  nitrogen  will  help  bring  early 
ripening  and  thus  make  seed  or  fruit. 


Plants  for  Window  and 
Porch  Boxes 

V  hat  can  be  planted  in  a  window  box 
and  porch  boxes  to  get  a  good  effect? 

Maryland.  l.  m.  n. 

Plants  suitable  for  window  and  porch 
boxes  are  usually  those  that  do  not  de¬ 
mand  very  deep  soil,  and  will  endure  a 
warm,  rather  dry  location.  Such  plant¬ 
ing  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  vines 
to  trail  over  the  front,  and  upright,  but 
not  very  tall  plants  to  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  box.  One  of  the  best  vines  for 
this  purpose  is  Vinca  major,  either  plain 
or  variegated.  Ivy-leaved  geraniums, 
Nierembergia  and  German  ivy  (Seneeio) 
are  also  good  for  a  sunny  location.  Where 
the  situation  is  more  shaded  English  ivy 
or  \  inea  will  be  desirable.  Climbing 
nasturtiums  are  sometimes  used,  but  have 
a  tendency  to  become  shabby  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances.  Zonal  pelargoniums,  com¬ 
monly  called  geraniums,  are  excellent  for 
filling  window  boxes,  as  they  are  attrac¬ 
tive  through  the  whole  season.  Fuchsias, 
heliotrope,  dusty  miller,  Indian  Vinca, 
dwarf  marigolds  and  Calendulas  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  such  boxes.  In  a  shady  place 
ferns  and  Aspidistras  give  a  good  effect. 


Care  of  Easter  Lily  After 
Blooming1 

-*Iiave  an  Easter  lily  bulb  in  bloom. 
>>  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  it  so  it 
will  bloom  another  year?  Is  it  possible 
to  put  it  outside  in  the  ground  and  let  it 
grow  like  hardy  lilies,  or  must  I  store  it 
in  a  dry  place  for  the  Summer  and  start 
in  the  Fall  ?  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  the  lilies  have  ceased  blooming, 
leave  the  bulbs  in  the  pots,  giving  full 
sun  and  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them 
growing.  As  the  weather  becomes  warm¬ 
er,  plunge  the  pots  outside;  that  is,  sink 
in  soil  the  depth  of  the  pot,  putting  a 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  to  keep  earthworms  out  of  the 
pot.  Water  regularly  until  about  Au¬ 
gust,  when  growth  will  gradually  cease, 
and  the  leaves  will  become  yellow  and 
wither.  Water  should  then  be  gradually 
withheld  as  the  top  dries  off.  When  the 
stem  is  dead  the  pots  should  be  stored 
in  the  cellar,  where  they  will  not  dry 
out  entirely,  until  it  is  time  to  pot  again. 
In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off  the 
bulbs  and  put  in  clean  pots.  Suitable 
soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third 
well-rotted  manure.  Put  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage, 
and  set  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
with  two  inches  of  clear  space  above  it ; 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  added 
later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in.  Keep 
the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged  in 
a  sheltered  spot  outside,  covered  with  a 
mulch,  watering  when  needed,  until  roots 
are  well  formed,  when  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  house.  Success  in  blooming  a 
second  year  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
bulb. 

Liliuin  longiflorum.  commonly  called 
the  Easter  lily,  is  not  satisfactory  out  of 
doors  in  the  Northern  States.  It'  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  even  when  it  survives  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  does  not  seem  as  permanent  or 
long-lived  as  other  garden  lilies.  Lilium 
candidum,  the  Madonna  lily,  is  a  very 
hardy  and  permanent  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers,  smaller  and  more  flaring 
in  shape  than  the  Easter  lily;  this  is 
often  forced  for  Easter,  and  is  extremely 
satisfactory  in  the  garden. 
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Damping  Off 

ONE  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the 
gardener  with  his 
seedlings  in  the  hot- 


to  wet  the  soil 
thereby  preventing 
the  damping  off  and 
the  same  time 
'to 


$50,000,000 

Crop  Protect i< 
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The  Control  of  Plan'  P'sease: 
Carried  by  Seeds 

/ '  a  aulp  jm  *)  »r 1  ■ 1 " 
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y \against  vegetable 
^  crop  diseases 


ANTHRACNOSE!  fusarium!  rot!  blight!  rust!  scab! 
\  rhizoctonia!  mildew!  wilt!  damping-off! — a  dozen 
or  more  diseases  to  feed  your  crops  to  before  you  can  get  a 
harvest.  Plant  diseases  take  from  10%  to  90%  of  the  fruits 
of  your  land  and  labor — and  NEEDLESSLY!  You  can 
change  this  annual  loss  into  an  annual  gain  by  stopping 
disease  before  it  gets  a  start  through  disinfecting  your  seed 
with  Semesan — the  organic  mercuric  disinfectant  for  fungous 
and  bacterial  diseases.  Actually  DOES  what  the  old  disin¬ 
fectants  failed  to  do  and  has  none  of  their  serious  faults. 

'semesan 

MAKES  SEEDS  HEALTHY 

Read  u’hat  users  of  Semesan  say  about  its  practical  results: 


BEANS— 

“I  planted  five  acres  of  alfalfa  sod  to 
beans  and  treated  one-half  with  Seme- 
san  and  left  the  other  half  untreated. 
The  treated  part  of  the  field  made  a 
good  90%  stand  while  I  had  to  disk  up 
and  replant  the  untreated  part.” 

— Anton  Herzinger,  Buhl,  Idaho. 
CORN— 

“On  some  of  our  seed  corn  which, 
thru  accident,  was  permitted  to  mold 
and  heat  slightly  in  the  sacks,  the 
Semesan  treatment  proved  decidedly 


effective.  The  untreated  damaged 
seed  com  germinated  66%  strong.” 

— Stokely  Brothers  and  Company, 
Newport,  Term. 

PEAS— 

“I  had  remarkable  results  on  early 
peas,  my  Semesan  treated  peas  came 
up  a  perfect  stand  and  were  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  I  ever  had 
before.  Believe  from  appearance  of 
the  two  patches  that  1  had  twice  as 
large  a  yield  as  my  neighbors.” 

— Roy  I.  Shaw,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  ,uu 
Dyestuffs  Department, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your 
Vegetable  booklet. 
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INSURANCE 

in  Garden,  Field 
and  Orchard 


It  paj)s 

hiy  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 

Don’t  let  insects  destroy  your  garden  or 
fruit,  when  for  only  a  few  cents  you  can 
spray  and  kill  them. 

No  matter  what  crop  is  infested,  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable  spray  for 
Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  similar 
insects. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests  on  your 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  vines  and  vege¬ 
tables  not  only  by  direct  contact  (hit¬ 
ting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  nico¬ 
tine  fumes.  This  “extra  measure”  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  for  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


Free  Catalog  ,,n  colors  explain 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

43  Elm  St„Quiitcy, 


W  Tor  Big. 

Crops  of  j 

POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

USE  THE  OSPRAYMO 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  ajstrong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine  spray 
mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and 
below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — i  or  6  row's 
at  once.  No  cost  for  power.  Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
r,K  -  until  you  know  the 

OSPRAYMO  line.  In- 
*  sgs-0?  eludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 

. ,  „„  _ _ _ _ _  knapsack  and  hand 

•  sprayers.  Write  direct 

today  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Depi.  Z 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  ' 


Save  y3  and  Get 
Better  Paints 

QRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Best  House 
Paint,  $2.20  per  gal.  Freight  paid  on  10 
gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within  300 
miles.  Every  gallon  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Co. 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
-  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“THE  saddest  day 

This  happens  to  be  my  third  day  of 
“living  on  borrowed  time,”  and  1  have 
been  thinking  about  it.  It  was  hard  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  have  actually 
reached  “the  golden  age !”  There  isn’t 
very  much  gold  in  my  pocket  or  credited 
to  my  account  in  any  bank.  I  do  not  feel 
very  yellow  or  mellow,  and  most  people 
do  not  appear  anxious  to  dig  into  me  for 
treasure.  But  the  family  Bible  !  That’s 
about  the  only  material  legacy  I  ever  in¬ 
herited.  It  is  a  big  volume  bound  in 
leather  and  printed  in  1847.  It  states 
that  Joseph  W.  Collingwood  and  Rebecca 
W,  Richardson  were  married  in  1848. 
They  had  live  children,  and  there  it  is — 
the  record  of  my  own  birth — April  21, 
1857.  I  shall  have  to  accept  that  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  am  now  “living  on  borrowed 
time.”  Yet  if  I  may  judge  from  my  feel¬ 
ings,  nature  is  a  kindly  creditor,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  years  yet  if  I 
keep  up  the  interest  in  fair  service.  To 
me,  this  old  book,  the  sure  evidence  of 
what  might  be  disagreeable  to  one  who 
tried  to  deceive  nature,  is  a  wonderfully 
interesting  volume.  I  fear  that  I  do  not 
read  it.  as  diligently  as  I  should,  but  as 
a  human  volume  what  romance,  what 
tragedy,  what  changing  emotions  come 
starting  out  of  this  book  !  At  one  place 
between  these  yellowing  leaves,  I  lind  the 
remains  of  a  little  cluster  of  violets — 
wrapped  in  soft  paper.  They  are  faded 
a  little,  dried  and  -brittle,  and  I  found 
them  next  the  page  whereon  my  mother 
wrote  that  Captain  J.  W.  Collingwood 
died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  As  I  remember  my 
mother,  she  seldom  spoke  of  father  or  of 
his  loss.  These  New  England  women  were 
like  Spartan  wives  and  mothers.  They 
took  their  losses  without  great  emotion 
or  wild  demonstration.  Their  men  gave 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live — 
that  their  children  might  have  finer  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  better  life.  That  was  the 
great  thought  that  cheered  them  in  such 
times  of  trial.  My  father  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  I  can  imagine  my  mother — perhaps 
walking  through  the  woods  in  April— 
finding  this  little  cluster  of  violets  in 
some  protected  spot.  Spring  comes  slow¬ 
ly  and  haltingly  to  the  hills  around  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Long,  long  before  the  women  of 
the  Pilgrims  stood  on  these  hills  and 
watched  the  Mayflower  slowly  sailing  out 
of  Plymouth  harbor — leaving  this  _  little 
handful  of  steadfast  humans  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  I  can  imagine  these  women 
picking  violets  and  Mayflowers  and  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  and  silently  back  to  their  rude 
homes  to  face  the  duties  which  confront¬ 
ed  them.  And  so  I  can  imagine  my  own 
mother  picking  this  bunch  of  first  violets 
and  walking  slowly  back  home  to  put  it 
in  the  family  Bible,  where  it  has  lain  all 
these  long  years  next  to  the  war  record 
of  her  man.  There  was  no  demonstration, 
no  wild  fit  of  weeping — if  I  understand 
the  character  of  the  woman — she  just 
tucked  Lose  flowers  away  in  the  Bible 
and  then  faced  the  problem  of  providing 
for  her  brood.  We  have  nothing  in  the 
co”ntry  today  which  approaches  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  war  widow  and  the  war  or¬ 
phan  as  New  England  was  obliged  to  face 
it  65  years  ago. 

*  ❖  *  ❖  * 

And  this  old  Bible  is  full  of  human  in¬ 
terest.  Sometimes  I  try  the  plan  of  open¬ 
ing  such  a  book  at  random  and  reading 
the  first  thing  the  eye  falls  upon.  In  my 
boyhood  days  I  knew  an  old  man  who  did 
this  in  “seeking  for  a  sign.”  He  would 
shut  his  eyes,  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible  and  suddenly  pause.  Then  he  would 
read  the  verse  which  first  came  into 
vision  when  his  eyes  opened.  As  a  boy 
I  was  impressed  ,by  this  manner  of  “tak¬ 
ing  counsel.”  You  know  how  these  im¬ 
pressions  of  childhood  persist,  and  so 
when  I  took  up  this  old  book  the  other 
day,  I  actually  tried  this  “seeking  for  a 
sign.”  My  eyes  opened  at  Psalm  IX, 
verse  10  : 

“And  they  that  know  thy  name  will 
put  their  trust  in  thee:  for  thou  Lord, 
hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee.” 

Well,  I  think  that  was  just  about  the 
spirit  in  which  this  family  Bible  was 
dedicated.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
of  good  family  but  like  most  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  age  they  were  worked  hard 
and  had  little  chance  for  an  education. 
Father  was  a  fisherman  and  cooper. 
Mother  was  a  farmer’s  daughter  and 
teacher.  In  those  days  the  boys  and  girls 
who  worked  out  brought  their  wages 
promptly  home  whenever  they  were  paid 
and  handed  the  money  to  father  or  moth¬ 
er.  That  was  considered  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  When  this  family  Bible  was  start¬ 
ed  I  imagine  this  young  couple  had  only 
what  father  could  earn  from  day  to  day. 
Yet  such  was  the  power  of  New  England 
democracy  at  that  period  that  a  plain 
unlettered  man  like  my  father  was  made 
captain  of  the  local  military  company, 
and  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
tbwn.  Mother  seems  to  have  been  a  lead¬ 
er  among  women  in  church  and  school 
matters.  You  should  see  the  old.  book¬ 
marks  I  find  scattered  through  this  vol¬ 
ume.  There  is  one  with  OLD  ABE,  in 
great  black  letters  printed  over  it.  My 
father  seems  to  have  stumped  the  town 
and  county  for  Lincoln.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  an  orator  he  was,  but.  in 
those  days  whenever  prose  failed  to  im¬ 


press  the  audience  the  speaker  would 
break  into  some  campaign  song  and  sing 
his  arguments.  Father,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Tem¬ 
perance  or  the  original  Prohibitionists. 
He  “made  up”  songs  for  temperance 
meetings.  He  and  three  of  his  brothers 
seem  to  have  made  a  strong  quartette. 
My  uncle  once  sang  me  one  verse  of  their 
most  popular  song.  It  seemed  to  bring 
in  most  of  the  people  in  town  : 

“Brother  Morton  is  known  for  his  hatred 
of  rum 

He  says  the  rummies  are  nothing  but 
scum, 

He  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  well 

To  push  the  rummies  right  into  the 
dock! 

Hi  tiral  lural  lural  loo, 

Hi  tiral  lural  loo !” 

Strong  for  temperance  I  can  tell  you, 
yet  where,  hidden  away  in  this  family 
Bible,  do  you  suppose  I  found  this  book¬ 
mark  of  “Old  Abe?”  It  was  right  at  the 
end  of  Second  Maccabees  and  39th  verse : 

"For  as  it  is  harmful  to  drink  wine  or 
water  alone,  and  as  wine  mingled  with 
water  is  pleasant  and  delighteth  the 
taste:  even  so  speech  finely  framed  de- 
lighteth  the  cars  of  them  that  read  the 
story.  And  here  shall  he  an  end .” 

In  the  modern  Bible  the  Apocrypha, 
from  Esdras  to  Maccabees,  has  been  left 
out,  but  here  in  this  old  book  are  all  of 
them — the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  included. 


“Grow  old  along  with  me 
The  best  is  yet  to  be.” 

I  guess  it’s  a  case  of  “you  pay  your 
money  and  there  aint  no  choice.” 

There  is  no  escaping  time.  The  old 
scythe  man  will  cut  you  down  sooner  or 
later.  You  may  depend  on  that.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  the  old  thing  is  a 
curious  boss.  He  is  kindly  toward  those 
who  treat  him  well  and  respect  his  rules. 
They  will  often  get  a  cool  and  shady 
place  near  the  hayfield  when  they  come  to 
be  veterans.  Others  who  disregard  old 
Time  and  his  rules  will  fare  hard.  They 
end  like  the  hired  man  I  knew  as  a  boy 
before  mowing  machines  were  in  use.  All 
grass  was  cut  with  scythes,  and  the  boss 
mower  led  the  procession  around  the  field. 
It  as  the  height  of  humiliation  when  the 
mower  behind  you  could  cut  up  so  close 
that  your  heels  were  in  danger  and  you 
had  to  get  out  of  line.  Old  Bill  Peter¬ 
son  was  the  boss  mower  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  always  led  off.  This  new  hired 
man  was  foolish  enough  to  challenge  Bill, 
and  he  insisted  on  leading  the  gang.  Bill 
never  said  a  word,  but  pulled  his  belt 
tighter  and  ran  the  whetstone  over  his 
blade.  The  hired  man  started  off  with  a 
really  beautiful  swing  and  went  ahead. 
Half  around  the  field  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  glance  back  at  Bill  and  call 
out : 

“Come  on,  you  old  ox !” 

And  Bill  just  then  decided  to  “come 
on.”  His  scythe  swung  like  a  machine. 
How  that  grass  did  fall !  The  hired  man 
did  his  best,  but  within  three  minutes 
Bill  was  at  his  heels.  Then  the  hired 
man  felt  the  back  of  that  razor-like  blade 
rub  his  foot  and  terror  seized  him.  He 
dropped  his  scythe  and  jumped  into  the 


This  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Lupton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  served  Rural  Route  No.  1  from 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  25  years.  The  route  is  32  miles,  serving  160  boxes  and  over  500 

people. 


May  it  not  be  somehow  characteristic  of 
this  modern  age  that  Solomon’s  Wisdom 
has  been  cut  out  and  his  Song  retained? 

Well,  every  human  life  is  more  or  less 
of  a  contradiction.  I  should  think  a  dry 
orator  might  get  a  good  text  by  taking 
the  first  eight  words  while  the  wet  speak¬ 
er  might  take  the  first  10  and  omit  the 
eighth  and  ninth.  But  what  a  life  and 
what  simple  devotion  and  strength  such 
an  old  family  Bible  brings  to  mind!  If 
you  are  blessed  with  such  a  volume  it 
will  pay  you  to  bring  it  out  and  hunt 
through  it  for  relics  and  mementoes  of  a 
fine  old  time.  What  are  the  chances,  I 
wonder,  that  there  will  be  half  an  inch 
of  dust  over  it  when  you  find  it  tucked 
away  somewhere  ?  The  old  family  cradle, 
the  tongs,  spinning  wheel  and  similar  im¬ 
plements  are  treasured  and  valued  far 
beyond  their  worth.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  why  the  old  family  Bible  with  its 
tender  and  holy  values  of  memory  would 
sell  for  less  than  a  candlestick.  I  have 
an  idea  that  if  a  confirmed  atheist  could 
be  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  with 
nothing  to  read  except  one  of  these  old 
family  Bibles  with  these  evidences  of  af¬ 
fection  scattered  through  it,  he  would,  in 
time,  change  his  views. 

*  $  ‘A<  ❖  ■'.< 

Well,  what  about  this  idea  of  living  on 
borrowed  time?  I  have  been  thinking 
that  out  carefully  today.  It  has  been  cold, 
with  high  winds.  The  cherry  and  peach 
buds  are  wide  open  and  the  apples  are 
showing  the  pink.  I  fear  for  the  cher¬ 
ries  unless  the  mercury  rises.  Maybe  the 
high  wind  will  save  things,  but  it  does  not 
look  encouraging  as  night  starts  in.  I 
have  been  doing  odds  and  ends,  planting- 
grapevines  and  a  few  peach  trees,  and 
trimming  a  block  of  peaches  which  are  as 
far  from  the  right  shape  as  a  group  of 
boys  who  have  had  their  own  way  too 
long.  Sixty  years  ago  you  could  have 
handled  such  boys  with  a  strap,  and  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  would  have  applauded.  To¬ 
day  public  sentiment  would  put  you  in 
jail  for  using  it.  Maybe  you  have  seen 
some  of  these  old-time  grandparents  sit 
working  their  hands  and  fingers  as  they 
see  the  antics  of  these  modern  children. 
Their  hands  fairly  itch  to  apply  a  slipper 
or  a  shingle  properly,  yet  they  know  the 
child  has  won  the  election  from  public 
sentiment. 

But  what  about  this  borrowed  time? 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  a  high  authority,  says 
a  man’s  seventieth  birthday  is  the  saddest 
day  of  his  life. 

Browning  stands  at  the  other  extreme : 


standing  grass  just  in  time  to  save  his 
foot.  There  he  stood  white  and  trem¬ 
bling  as  Bill  kicked  the  fallen  scythe  out 
of  the  way  and  went  calmly  on.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  very  foolish  to  think 
one  can  beat  old  Father  Time  at  his  old 
game  of  mowing.  His  final  victory  is 
the  one  absolutely  sure  thing  in  life.  You 
may-  keep  ahead  of  him  for  some  years 
through  brute  strength  and  a  disregard 
of  moral  and  health  laws,  but  sooner  or 
later  he  gets  you,  and  then  indeed  comes 
that  “saddest  day.”  For  I  have  found 
old  Time  a  stern  and  hard  master  to 
those  who  defy  him,  and  yet  a  kindly 
boss  to  those  who  accept  his  judgments 
fairly.  Surely  and  truly  he  can  and  will 
“pull  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats” 
much  as  the  hired  man  was  taken,  while 
many  of  “low  degree”  may  sit  under  the 
trees  near  the  hayfield  and  enjoy  the  best 
of  life. 

So  ray  first  thought  is  that  this  dictum 
of  Hall’s  about  the  saddest  day  is  non¬ 
sense.  As  well  say  that  the  day  an  apple 
becomes  mellow  and  ripe  is  its  saddest 
day  because  the  boys  may  now  come  and 
eat  it — when  the  green  hard  fruit  was 
safe.  If  I  am  right  ITall  had  no  belief 
in  any  future  life,  and  no  belief  in  our 
usual  conception  of  Christianity.  That 
being  so  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  sadness. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that  Browning  is  right.  I 
am  not  quite  old  enough  to  answer  that. 
At  any  rate  I  look  ahead  with  great  hope 
and  curiosity  to  see  what  promises  to 
come  in  the  future.  Today  we  have  been 
adjusting  our  new  duster.  When  the 
boys  finally  started  the  engine  and  the  air 
came  belching  out  of  that  tube  I  saw  in 
it  something  of  this  problem  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  I’d  like  to  go  on  with  that  next 
week.  it.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


as  a  result  the  bees  have  turned  to  eating 
fruit,  causing  considerable  damage.  Crops 
in  many  berry  patches  have  been  failures 
due  to  the  hungry  bees  sucking  the  juice 
of  the  berries.  But  the  bees  have  been 
especially  severe  on  peaches  and  plums. 
These  fruits,  after  being  attacked  by  the 
bees,  look  as  though  they  were  wTormy, 
and  they  must  be  classed  as  culls.  The 
foothill  fruit  growers  hope  to  get  protec¬ 
tion  from  this  horde  of  too  many  bees 
through  legislation  limiting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  swarms  in  those  sections. 

That  was  written  by  O.  R.  Rossner, 
and  appeared  in  the  American  Fruit 
Grower.  This  question  often  arises.  We 
have  frequently  seen  the  statement  that 
bees  “chew  into  the  fruit.”  The  fact  is 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  bees  to 
chew,  since  their  mouth  parts  are  not 
formed  for  such  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  both  bee-keep¬ 
ers  and  fruit  men  and  so  we  print  the 
following  reply  by  E.  R.  Root : 

It  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again 
that  bees  cannot  eat  aound  fruit.  This 
proposition  has  been  tested  out  in  courts, 
and  the  bees  have  been  exonerated  in 
every  case.  For  example,  refer  to  the  case 
of  Utter  vs.  Utter,  tried  in  1899,  at 
Amity,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  hard-fought 
case,  but  the  jury  in  15  minutes  brought 
in  a  verdict  declaring  the  bees  “not 
guilty.” 

It  is  admitted  that  bees  will  work  on 
overripe  fruit  where  the  skin  bursts,  ex¬ 
posing  the  juices.  They  will  likewise 
work  on  fruit  that  has  been  injured  by 
birds  or  insects.  They  have  no  cutting- 
jaws,  as  is  shown  by  the  microscope. 
Sound  fruit  can  be  put  into  any  strong 
colony  in  a  starving  condition.  The  bees 
will  actually  starve  to  death,  because  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  them  to  cut 
through  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  But  this 
same  fruit,  if  a  puncture  has  been  made 
through  the  skin  by  a  needle  or  otherwise, 
will  enable  the  bees  to  suck  out  the  juices, 
which  they  do  through  puncture,  and  the 
fruit  will  shrivel.  See  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  N.  AY.  McLain,  of  the  United 
States  government,  who  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  bees  could  not  injure  sound 
or  marketable  fruit. 

Our  contention  is  that  bees  never  in¬ 
jure  sound  or  marketable  fruit.  Fruit 
that  is  overripe  or  has  been  otherwise  in¬ 
jured  through  picking  or  handling,  bees 
will  attack,  but  such  fruit  would  spoil  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  actual  damage 
that  the  bees  may  do  may  be  considered 
negligible.  Indeed,  many  fruit  growers 
consider  that  when  the  bees  suck  up  the 
juices  of  the  broken  fruit,  they  save  the 
sound  fruit  in  contact  that  would  other¬ 
wise  rot. 

I  spent  several  years  in  California,  and 
every  year  I  would  hear  of  the  cry  of 
the  fruit  grower  that  the  bees  were  dam¬ 
aging  his  fruit.  Investigation  in  every 
case  (and  I  covered  thousands  of  miles 
to  investigate)  showed  that  the  so-called 
damage  was  confined  to  the  overripe  or 
broken  fruit.  And  the  damage  was  negli¬ 
gible,  because  the  good  fruit  grower  would 
see  that  his  fruit  was  picked  in  time  and 
properly  handled  to  prevent  damage.  As 
to  whether  there  may  be  too  many  bees 
for  the  blossoms,  in  most  cases  there  are 
too  few  to  do  the  work  of  pollination 
properly.  If  the  Legislature  of  Califor¬ 
nia  should  pass  a  law,  such  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Rossner,  it  would  be  a  case  of 
“killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.”  The  great  trouble  throughout  all 
the  fruit-growing  section  of  California 
and  elsewhere  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  bees  to  pollinate  the  fruit  trees, 
because  as  a  rule  there  are  not  enough 
favorable  days  in  which  the  bees  can  do 
their  work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
sections  outside  of  California. 


Too  Many  Bees  and  Too 
Busy 

Fruit  growers  in  certain  foothill  sec¬ 
tions  of  California  have  recently  been 
faced  by  a  new  problem — too  many  busy 
bees,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  In  the 
past,  there  have  been  just  enough  bees, 
with  the  wild  ones  and  those  kept  most¬ 
ly  for  that  purpose,  to  pollinate  the  fruit 
blossoms.  But  lately,  bee  owners  from 
the  valley  have  hauled  up  hundreds  of 
hives  of  bees  and  scattered  them  over  the 
foothill  sections.  With  so  many  millions 
of  newcomers,  there  have  not  been  flowers 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  and 


Preventing  Swarming 

If  W.  J.  P.  (page  599)  will  put  a 
super  under  each  of  his  hives  he  will  have 
very  few,  if  any,  swarms.  The  super  or 
“sub”  should  contain  a  few  frames,  pref¬ 
erably  fitted  with  strips  of  foundation  or 
an  old  comb  or  two  if  these  are  available. 
Lack  of  room  especially  for  bee-rearing 
is  the  primary  cause  of  swarming,  and 
while  the  bees  prefer  to  work  up  they 
will  build  comb  and  store  honey  below, 
and  the  queen  (cut  off  from  the  super 
by  a  queen  excluder),  will  lay  there 
rather  than  seek  new  quarters  by  swarm¬ 
ing.  The  sub  makes  the  hive  more  airy, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  ante-room  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  dormitory;  certainly  it  minimizes 
“hanging  out”  on  hot  nights.  I  have  tried 
this  plan  in  a  small  home  apiary  for 
years,  and  only  once,  I  believe,  have  I 
had  a  swarm  issue  from  a  hive  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  sub.  W.  J.  P.  might  try 
it  with  a  few  popular  hives,  and  report 
results.  Destroying  queen  cells  calls  for 
eternal  vigilance,  and  then  the  bees  usual¬ 
ly  get  the  best,  of  you.  The  sub  can  be 
left  undisturbed  if  colonies  are  wintered 
on  the  Summer  stand,  though  I  like  to 
look  in  once  a  year.  The  bees  will  make 
good  use  of  the  honey,  if  any.  D.  R.  G. 

Connecticut. 


Batson  :  “I  understand  some  of  your 
liens  have  stopped  laying?”  Belfry:  “Two 
of  them  have,  anyway.”  “What’s  the 
cause?”  “A  motor  car.”  —  Manchester 
Evening  News. 
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l?*?lVTr,nVT/1  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Jr  f,  I  ill,  I  |\lf  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
iuterwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  8  or  1-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


ra  uiiuinuiuiMtUllillllllllillliUIMliUiJI1 J  Jill  LiiJ  lllli  j  EjI 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Parmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

'"’or  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 


Box  110  A-2 
Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  homo 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prices 
BJ7  O  C  C*  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 

■  Ci  C  get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 

ing  Book  No.  173  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

523-573  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  50  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Whatever  your  preference — wood  staves, 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall — you  make  every 
dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you  order  from 
Craine. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful  con¬ 
struction  and  genuine  service,  and  a  door 
front  that’s  a  wonder  of  convenience  and 
weather-protection. 

Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  always 
pays  best  to  buy.  And  Craine’s  experience 
knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  now. 

Because,  remember,  early 
orders  earn  substantial  dis¬ 
counts. 


CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
'buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  89  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Prepared  Roofin 
oft  Shingles  - 


’APPLIED  AT  ROOF  EDGES  . 


RURALISMS 


Calla  Lilies;  Peonies 

Would  you  give  some  information  about 
the  culture  of  calla  lilies  and  peonies? 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  mbs.  a. 

The  calla  (Zantedeschia  sethiopica)  re¬ 
quires  rich  soil,  with  the  roots  confined 
in  a  small  space.  In  a  large  pot  there 
will  be  luxuriant  leaf  growth,  but  few 
flowers.  Unless  the  root  is  extremely 
large,  a  6-in.  pot  is  large  enough.  Pot¬ 
ting  is  done  in  September,  preferred  soil 
being  one-third  well-rotted  manure,  one- 
third  fibrous  loam,  and  one-third  sharp 
sand.  Some  drainage  material  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the 
root  set  firmly.  The  pots  are  set  in  a 
cool  place,  watered  moderately,  until 
roots  are  well  formed,  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  warm  sunny  place  and  watered 
freely.  When  grown  in  the  house  it  is 
desirable  to  sponge  the  leaves  occasionally, 
to  keep  them  free  from  dust.  An  occa¬ 
sional  application  of  manure  water,  as 
they  come  in  bloom,  will  be  helpful,  and 
at  this  time  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
pot  standing  in  a  saucer  of  water,  for 
the  calla  is  a  marsh  plant,  and  its  soft 
growth  takes  up  plenty  of  moisture.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  the  plants  should  be  giv¬ 
en  a  rest.  In  late  Spring,  after  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  gradually  withhold  water,  and 
then  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  lay  the 
pot  on  its  side  in  some  sheltered  place, 
such  as  under  a  porch  and  leave  it  there 
until  time  to  repot  the  roots  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Callas  may  be  kept  growing 
throughout  the  year,  but  under  green¬ 
house  and  window  conditions  they  need 
the  rest  to  give  flowers  in  Winter  and 
early  Spring. 

Peonies  thrive  in  any  good  fertile  soil 
that  holds  moisture  well ;  they  give  poor 
results  in  a  dry  sandy  location.  Give  a 
mulch  of  old  well-rotted  manure  in  Fall, 
working  this  lightly  into  the  ground  in 
Spring.  Never  apply  fresh  manure. 
When  the  flowers  are  forming,  an  oc¬ 
casional  application  of  liquid  manure  will 
be  helpful.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
cut  off  and  burn  the  old  leaves  in  the 
Fall,  as  this  prevents  the  risk  of  carry¬ 
ing  over  disease  germs,  which  may  be 
present. 


Hollyhock  Rust;  Squash 
Bugs 

What  can  I  do  with  my  hollyhocks? 
They  are  troubled  with  a  sort  of  blight, 
like  a  rust  that  comes  on  the  leaves  and 
also  a  worm  in  the  leaf.  How  is  it  best 
to  treat  squash  bugs,  “those  stinking 
things?”  c.  J.  B. 

East  Norton,  Mass. 

The  disease  attacking  the  hollyhock  is 
probably  rust,  which  is  now  quite  widely 
disseminated,  and  often  -  very  serious.  It 
is-  recommended  to  sponge  the  diseased 
parts  with  permanganate  of  potash,  two 
tablespoons  of  a  saturated  solution  in  a 
quart  of  water.  Burn  fallen  leaves,  and 
rake  up  and  burn  stems  and  leaves  in  the 
Fall. 

The  leaf-miner  attacks  a  number  of 
different  plants ;  its  habits  render  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  by  sprays.  Destruction 
of  weeds  which  may  harbor  it,  such  as 
lamb’s-quarters,  will  help.  Infested  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  burned,  or  the  in¬ 
sect  crushed  in  the  leaf  tissue.  Some  of 
the  leaf-miners  feed  part  of  the  time  on 
the  outside  of  the  leaf,  and  they  may  then 
be  destroyed  with  arsenate  sprays. 

The  squash  bug  is  usually  seen  on  the 
vines  in  all  three  stages,  the  rusty  brown 
or  black  adult,  the  grayish  or  black 
young,  which  often  cluster  in  colonies  in 
a  curled-up  leaf,  and  the  bright  orange- 
red  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  egg  masses  are  very  conspicuous,  and 
should  be  looked  for  and  destroyed.  The 
young  nymphs  are  killed  by  spraying  with 
10  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion.  The  adults 
are  so  tough  that  any  contact  spray  that 
would  kill  them  would  seriously  injure 
the  plant,  but  many  of  them  may  be 
trapped  under  bits  of  board  or  flat  stones, 
where  they  will  hide  when  not  at  work. 
Frequent  inspection  of  these  traps  will 
enable  you  to  destroy  a  good  many  of  the 
insects. 


Teacher  :  “Before  we  begin  to  study 
the  Crimean  War,  can  any  one  tell  me 
where  thj  Crimea  is  situated?”  Johnny: 
“Yes,  ma’am — it’s  just  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago.” — Life. 


Spray  with  Pyrox — 
the  sure  way  to  big, 
healthy  money  crops 


You  take  no  chances  with  Pyrox — it  has  produced  truly 
amazing  results  wherever  it  has  been  used.  There’s  nothing 
else  like  it  for  enabling  plants  to  do  their  best. 

Pyrox  gives  them  a  real  opportunity.  It  fights  off  their 
natural  enemies.  Kills  bugs,  worms  and  insects,  controls 
fungus  diseases  and  prevents  blights  that  turn  leaves  brown 
or  black.  Pyrox  lengthens  the  growing  period.  Pyrox 
improves  foliage. 

Pyrox  is  easier  to  use  too.  Five  min¬ 
utes  and  you  are  ready  to  spray.  No 
fuss,  no  mess.  And  once  sprayed  on, 

Pyrox  sticks — making  frequent  spray¬ 
ings  unnecessary. 

Use  Pyrox  for  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  other  vegetables ;  grapes,  small  fruit, 
roses,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

One  pound  jars;  5  and  10  pound  cans; 

25  and  50  pound  drums;  and  barrels.  Costs 
much  less  per  pound  in  the  larger  containers. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street  New  York 


the  powerful  triple~duty  spray 


kills  bugs — controls  disease-— "improves  foliage 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms,  1 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates, 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Beltj 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANYj_ 

3260  Como  A-re.  S.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..<^L 

Eastern  Sales  Branch—  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


“SCARECROWS 
ARE  OUT  OF  DATE 


•“Plant  your  Corn  but  once” 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter  I  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500-H#  New  Britain,  Conn. 


You  don't  have  to  plant  twice,  sort  o' 
feeling  that  crows  will  pull  up  your  first 
planting.  You  don’t  have  to  put  up  scare¬ 
crows,  and  then  keep  a  shot-gun  handy 


to  kill  off  the  crows  that  have  built  nests 
right  in  the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i>ej-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  caHed  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“ Last  call  for  supper  in  the  dining  car!” 

OST  of  us  will  recognize  that  cry.  We  are 
traveling  in  a  railroad  car.  Night  has  come. 
We  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  are  not  hun¬ 
gry.  Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  economy  we  have  de¬ 
cided  not  to  eat.  “I  eat  too  much  anyway” — is  the 
way  we  justify  it.  Then  comes  a  white-jacketed 
figure  walking  along  the  aisle  chanting  the  sentence 
used  at  the  top  of  this.  This  “last  call”  often  breaks 
up  our  resolution  to  go  to  bed  on  an  empty  stomach. 
“After  all,  it's  a  long  time  till  morning !”  and  usual¬ 
ly  we  rouse  up  and  follow  the  waiter  into  supper. 
Now  we  are  tempted  to  give  that  “last  call-'  for  buy¬ 
ing  nursery  stock  or  fruit  trees.  This  is  about  the 
last  chance  for  this  season.  It  is  true  that  last  year 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  there  are  many  other  sea¬ 
sons  coming.  It  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
just  at  the  season  when  trees  planted  this  year 
would  naturally  come  into  bearing  we  may  have  a 
combination  of  frost  and  flood,  insect  and  drought, 
which  will  cut  the  crop  to  the  limit.  Then  will 
come  the  chance,  perhaps  of  a  dozen  years,  to  get 
what  the  crop  is  fully  worth.  We  think  the  chance 
is  well  worth  taking.  We  are  taking  it  ourselves. 
You  may  well  plant  reasonably  even  at  this  late  sea¬ 
son.  Last  call  for  planting  fruit  trees. 


AT  this  season  there  are  many  questions  about 
improving  old  pastures.  Many  farmers  want 
to  know  if  they  can  just  sow  Red-top,  Alsike  and 
White  clover  on  these  pastures  and  “thicken  them 
up”  without  plowing  or  disking.  In  Wisconsin  some 
trials  have  been  made  in  scattering  Sweet  clover  seed 
over  Blue  grass  pastures.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
Sweet  clover  seed  is  just  scattered  over  the  grass 
without  any  effort  to  harrow  or  scratch  it  in.  These 
experiments  were  very  successful.  The  Sweet  clover 
came  in  with  the  Blue  grass,  and  by  Fall  made  a 
mat  a  foot  high.  The  most  successful  seeding  was 
obtained  where  the  dead  pasture  grass  was  burned 
off  before  the  seed  was  scattered.  This  burning  may 
have  made  the  land  cleaner  or  it  may  have  left  a 
tiny  amount  of  lime  and  potash  from  the  burnt  grass. 
At  any  rate  this  Sweet  clover  seeding  actually  im¬ 
proved  the  Blue  grass  pasture.  Would  it  work  the 
same  in  our  eastern  pastures?  We  doubt  it,  for  they 
are  mostly  sour.  We  have  one  back  field  where 
Sweet  clover  is  slowly  spreading  and, working  in, 
but  as  a  rule  it  shows  a  greater  need  of  lime  than 
either  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  Most  of  our  pasture 
lands  need  lime  and  phosphorus.  We  think  that  by 
a  liberal  use  of  limestone  on  these  pastures  the  Sweet 
clover  seed  might  start.  If  it  would  the  value  of  the 
pasture  would  be  doubled,  and  the  experiment  ought 
to  be  tried.  On  a  good  many  dairy  farms  the  pas- 
ture  would  make  a  better  use  of  an  investment  in 
lime  and  acid  phosphate  than  any  other  part  of  the 
farm. 

ACELEBATED  murder  case  is  being  tried  in 
New  York.  A  woman  is  accused  of  conspiring 
to  kill  her  husband.  In  seeking  to  find  a  motive  for 
the  crime  the  State  has  shown  that  the  murdered 
man  foolishly  signed  a  blank  form  of  insurance — 
without  even  reading  it  over.  The  wife  then  filled  in 
the  blank  so  that  the  insurance  covered  $50,000  with 
double  award  in  case  her  husband  died  “a  violent 
death.”  He  certainly  died  that  way,  and  if  the  wife 
were  found  not  guilty  of  the  crime  she  could  collect 
this  money.  This  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the 
utter  folly  of  signing  strange  papers  without  reading 
them.  Some  people  actually  do  that  (good  business 
people,  too)  and  later  find  that  they  have  tied  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  harsh  contract  or  given  away  hard- 
earned  property.  These  run  all  the  way  from  a 


contract  which  obligates  the  signer  to  buy  a  book, 
an  outfit  of  trees,  a  stove  or  a  picture — up  to  a  deal 
involving  the  farm  and  home.  In  some  cases  the 
agent  will  find  a  farmer  in  the  field  at  work.  The 
farmer  finds  that  he  has  left  his  glasses  at  home, 
and  cannot  read  the  fine  print  in  the  contract.  He 
signs,  however.  The  courts  have  held  that  in  such  a 
case  the  contract  is  not  binding,  but  there  are  too 
many  who  sign  even  when  their  eyes  are  strong 
enough  to  read  every  word.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  a  man  can  do  to  sign  an  agreement 
without  reading  or  understanding  it.  The  average 
man  would  be  far  better  off  if  he  never  signed  any 
important  paper  without  first  consulting  a  lawyer. 

* 

THE  scientists  are  advising  a  new  diet  for  the 
Japanese.  The  suggestion  is  to  substitute  po¬ 
tatoes  for  rice.  It  is  a  two-sided  argument.  The 
potato  crop,  well  handled,  will  produce  more  food 
on  an  acre  than  rice.  It  is  also  a  food  containing 
more  vitamins  and  giving  a  better  balanced  ration. 
In  case  the  Japanese  really  come  to  prefer  potatoes 
if  is  quite  likely  that  for  a  time  Japan  might  import 
from  this  country.  It  seems  curious  how  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  urged  to  substitute  potatoes  for  rice,  while 
in  our  own  American  cities  millions  of  people  are 
giving  up  potatoes  and  turning  to  rice  and  macaroni. 
The  diet  change  in  this  country  is  not  because  of  any 
scientific  feeling  on  the  part  of  consumers.  In  truth 
it  is  partly  the  result  of  laziness.  The  housewife  or 
servant  have  found  that  it  is  easier  and  “mox-e  lady¬ 
like”  to  pour  the  rice  and  other  substitutes  out  of  a 
neat  package  than  to  wash,  peel  and  cook  potatoes. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  change  the  Japanese  diet  in 
the  way  proposed.  Even  though  the  modern  Japa¬ 
nese  might  see  the  economic  necessity  for  the  change, 
when  40  generations  of  rice  eaters  pull  the  other 
way  the  rice-eating  habit  will  win.  Baked  beans  and 
brown  bread  in  New  England,  sauerkraut  and  sau¬ 
sage  in  Pennsylvania,  hog  and  hominy  in  the  South, 
clam  chowder  on  Cape  Cod,  fried  chicken  in  Florida, 
fish  oil  for  the  Alaskan  Indians.  How  long  do  you 
think  it  would  take  science  to  tear  these  out  of  sec¬ 
tional  diet?  “Aint  science  wonderful?”  Yes,  indeed, 
but  so  is  the  inherited  influence  of  your  grand¬ 
father’s  favorite  dinner !  This  nation  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  90  per  cent  of  our  wheat  bread  were  made 
from  wheat  meal  (entii’e  wheat  flour)  with  all  the 
bran  left  in  it.  This  was  proved  in  many  families 
during  the  war — but  who  could  hold  the  habit  when 
white  flour  again  came  into  full  use? 

* 

I  wrote  23  letters  to  Albany  politicians  favoring  the 
Thayer-Gedney  bills.  Should  these  bills  be  laid  aside  I 
wonder  what  chance  a  district  school  has  wdien  the 
school  superintendent  wants  to  close  up  and  enter 
pupils  in  town  school  ?  MBS.  E.  c.  K. 

HATEVER  the  outcome  this  woman  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  did  her  full 
duty.  The  Education  Committee  smothered  the  bills 
with  hardly  a  majority  of  its  members  px-esent.  After 
all  that’s  something  of  a  gain,  if  we  may  believe 
what  is  said  about  Senator  Cole,  now  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  We  are  told  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  he  would  report  bills  adverse¬ 
ly  without  even  troubling  to  call  his  committee  to¬ 
gether  !  But  while  these  bills  may  be  penned  up 
they  are  not  dead.  Far  from  it.  The  sentiment 
back  of  them  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Keep 
hammering  away  at  the  prison  or  committee  in 
which  these  -bills  are  confined.  The  walls  of  Jericho, 
the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  of  dozens  of  other  impreg¬ 
nable  fortresses,  finally  gave  way.  Even  while  the 
walls  stand  the  ordinary  district  school  has  a  better 
chance  because  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  its  persistent  fight.  Pens,  paper,  pos¬ 
tage  stamps  and  dollars  will  finally  do  it. 

* 

YOU  will  see  on  page  732  that  some  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  dairymen  have  an  idea  that  they  can  get 
good  bargains  in  cows  over  in  Quebec  Province.  That 
reasoning  runs  from  the  fact  that  an  embargo  has 
been  declared  on  milk  from  Quebec.  Thus  if  the 
demand  for  milk  is  shortened  cows  will  be  for  sale. 
We  doubt  the  logic  of  this.  Canadians  seem  to  be 
buying  a  good  share  of  the  butter  they  consume.  If 
the  milk  cannot  be  sent  to  this  country  it  will  in 
large  part  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  for  home 
consumption.  This  butter  will  displace  some  of  that 
now  coming  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and 
these  colonies  will,  in  turn,  send  more  butter  to 
England  to  compete  with  that  from  Denmark.  This 
gives  us  an  idea  of  how  a  change  in  tariff  laws  or  an 
embargo  on  any  product  may  change  the  trade  rela¬ 
tion  between  half  a  dozen  countries,  thus  changing 
methods  of  farming.  We  think  the  great  future 
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changes  in  American  dairying  will  come  from  the  im¬ 
mense  development  of  the  industry  in  the  Southern 
States.  These  States  have  advantages  in  climate 
which  save  the  cost  of  housing  and  feeding.  The 
other  side  of  the  case  is  that  if  the  southern  people 
should  come  to  use  milk  as  freely  as  it  is  used  at  the 
North  the  home  mai'ket  will  absorb  all  the  increase — 
and  more. 

❖ 

I  have  two  ehildi'en  going  to  school  in  the  school 
wagon.  The  other  children  in  the  wagon  are  always 
picking  and  fighting  with  my  child,  and  when  they  hit 
him,  and  he  goes  to  take  his  part,  the  driver  complains 
to  me.  He  sits  there  as  if  he  was  half  asleep  trying 
to  di’ive  horses  with  the  lines  hung  up.  He  never  can 
see  when  the  other  youngsters  fight  with  mine.  He  does 
not  even  try  to  have  oxvler  in  the  wagon.  I  have  seen 
the  other  youngsters  push  my  children  out  of  the  wagon 
with  my  own  eyes,  but  never  complained.  Of  course 
the  driver  never  sees  anything  that  the  others  do,  only 
mine.  They  picked  on  my  youngsters  ever  since  they 
went  to  school. 

Also,  the  wagon  in  which  the  children  are  drawn  to 
school  is  forever  breaking  down ;  spi-ings  fall  out  from 
under  it,  and  wheels  break.  It  is  not  safe  for  chil¬ 
dren.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  school  trustees  bxit  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  make  any  difference.  He  has  four  rail¬ 
road  crossings  to  cross  between  here  and  the  school,  and 
he  never  stops  before  he  crosses  them.  He  neaidy  got 
hit  with  the  train  twice  last  year.  They  hired  him  be¬ 
cause  he  will  draw  the  youngsters  cheaper  than  anyone 
else.  We  never  know  whetl  er  the  children  are  going 
to  be  brought  home  dead  or  alive.  I  don’t  believe  they 
have  ever  inspected  his  wagon.  Is  there  not  something 
that  could  be  done,  or  am  I  compelled  to  send  my  chil¬ 
dren  under  such  conditions  in  a  wagon  like  that? 

New  York.  airs.  l.  g. 

E  have  had  a  number  of  complaints  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  school  bus.  Some  of  them  ai*e 
very  much  more  serious  than  the  one  here  recorded. 
In  some  cases  the  moral  conditions  are  simply  di’ead- 
ful,  and  the  trouble  is  that  no  effort-  seems  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  situation.  Things  evidently 
happen  in  some  of  these  conveyances  which  cannot 
well  be  publicly  reported.  The  school  trustee  should 
take  care  of  such  things,  but  one  of  the  growing  evils 
of  consolidation  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  local 
officers  feel  the  State  is  reaching  out  to  curtail  their 
rights  or  remove  them,  and  thus  they  lose  interest. 
In  a  case  like  the  one  hei’e  reported  complaint  should 
be  made  to  the  district  superintendent,  and  if  he  will 
not  or  cannot  act  the  complaint  should  go  to  the 
Education  Department  at  Albany.  Parents  should 
refuse  to  send  their  small  children  to  a  distant 
school  under  any  such  conditions.  No  moral  law  can 
justify  compulsion  in  such  cases.  Emerson  said  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  men  constantly  saying  “yes” — 
he  wanted  to  hear  men  say  “no”  and  mean  it.  Lest 
anyone  say  we  report  only  unfavorable  cases,  we  call 
for  reports  from  other  districts.  If  you  have  good 
service  in  such  transportation — tell  us  liow  you  man¬ 
age  to  secure  it. 

THIS  year  our  first  cutting  of  asparagus  was 
made  on  April  20— later  than  usual.  This  is  an 
event  in  our  family  second  only  to  that  of  eating 
rhubarb  for  the  first  time.  It  always  seems  to  call 
for  certain  remarks.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  farmer  or  land  owner  who  can  give  a  really 
logical  reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  full  supply 
of  aspai^xgus  during  the  season.  If  there  is  any 
such  reason  we  want  to  know  it.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  cultivating  an  asparagus  patch  takes  too  much 
time  away  from  other  more  necessary  crops.  The 
fact  is  that  asparagus  is  about  the  easiest  crop  to 
keep  going.  Just  try  to  kill  out  an  old  patch  of  it  if 
you  do  not  believe  that  statement.  Once  well  start¬ 
ed  it  will  grow  and  persist.  •  Gi-ass  cannot  smother 
it ;  weeds  cannot  kill.  Of  course  it  is  not  good  farm¬ 
ing  or  gardening  to  attempt  to  grow  asparagus  in  a 
thick  sod,  but  these  statements  are  made  to  show 
that  care  of  the  garden  patch  will  not  interfere  seri¬ 
ously  with  farm  work  and  that  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  going  without  this  vegetable.  Grant  that 
some  overworked  farmers  cannot  give  attention  to 
a  full  garden.  There  is  not  one  who  could  not  grow 
all  the  rhubarb  and  asparagus  his  family  needs  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  interfering  with  regular  farm  work. 
And  who  can  possibly  provide  a  finer  gift  for  his 
family  than  a  full  supply  of  such  food?  Now  we 
will  ask  once  more  for  one  good  reason  why  any 
family  with  half  an  acre  or  more  of  land  should  not 
have  all  the  asparagus  they  care  to  eat? 


Brevities 

When  does  a  calf  become  a  “baby  beef?” 

Frills  in  mental  or  bodily  food  are  never  very  filling. 

The  old-fashioned  name  for  new  grass  was  “Dr. 
Gi'een.”  The  latest  seems  to  be  “Nature’s  Tonic.” 

That  saw  dropped  into  the  water — page  667.  A 
strong  magnet  is  the  most  likely  means  of  getting  it. 

Has  anyone  ever  known  a  more  freaky  season  than 
we  are  now  passing  through?  There  were  three  days 
of  the  warmest  weather  ever  known  in  April  and  then 
three  nights  of  bard  frost. 
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Milk  Meeting  at  Watertown 

A  LARGE  meeting  of  dairymen  was  held  at  Wa¬ 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  April  23,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northern  New  York  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  to  combat  the 
so-called  “western  menace,”  and  to  develop  senti¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  extending  the  New  York  milk 
producing  territory  westward.  The  notion  seems 
to  have  spread  into  the  northern  country  that  Dr. 
Harris  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  is  in¬ 
clined  to  enlax-ge  the  territory  to  make  sure  of  a 
full  city  supply. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the  League,  stressed 
the  western  danger.  His  remarks,  however,  for  the 
most  part  were  indefinite  and  ambiguous.  He  made 
no  clear  well-defined  proposition  to  overcome  or 
avoid  the  danger  he  depicted.  He  did  say  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  today  in  a  position  to  demand  consideration 
if  they  stand  together.  He  did  not  say  definitely 
that  the  only  place  they  could  come  together  is  in 
the  pool,  but  this  was  the  broad  inference. 

Mr.  Truman  Cole,  president  of  the  Unity  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  spoke  by  invitation.  He  reported  an  in¬ 
terview  he  had  a  few  days  before  with  Commissioner 
Harris,  in  which  that  official  assured  him  that  he 
not  only  had  no  desii*e  to  enlai'ge  the  present  terri¬ 
tory  bixt  that  such  an  enlargement  is  impractical 
from  the  city  standpoint,  and  that  he  desires  to  se¬ 
cure  milk  for  the  city  from  the  territory  now  under 
inspection,  and  expects  that  the  city  must  pay  a 
x’easonable  price  for  it  in  order  to  secure  the  supply. 
Mr.  Cole  read  a  tentative  statement  from  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  in  which  he  suggested  a  united  organi¬ 
zation  for  dairymen,  and  asserted  that  milk  should 
be  declared  a  “public  utility.”  He  also  suggested  a 
non-partisan  survey  of  the  industry  both  from  the 
economic  and  public  health  view. 

Continuing  Mr.  Cole  said  that  his  organization  will 
insist  on  the  cost  of  production  for  milk.  He  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  definite  proposition  that  farmers  be  as- 
sui-ed  of  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  with 
fi’eight  and  fat  differentials  for  six  months  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  and  predicted  that  if  so,  the  city  would 
have  its.  requirements  froixi  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  He  emphasized,  howevei’,  that  at  this  price 
thei-e  could  be  no  “bxxclc  passed  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.”  What  he  meant  was  that  the  classified  price 
scheme  would  do. 

Mi*.  C.  Fred  Boshart,  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers,  said  that  for  several  years  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  had  favored  raising  the  Winter 
price  of  milk,  but  other  buyers  were  unfavorable. 
Last  Winter  they  did  raise  it  as  much  as  they  could 
in  face  of  competition  with  lower  prices.  He 
quoted  a  statement  from  the  company  saying  they 
are  anxious  to  get  a  full  supply  of  milk  within  the 
pi*esent  milk  shed,  and  hope  that  competitors  will 
permit  it  to  pay  producers  a  higher  price  this  com¬ 
ing  Winter  than  they  did  last. 

Mr.  Boshart  had  said  that  he  understood  that  a 
representative  of  one  co-operative  association  went 
with  the  dealers  to  the  health  authorities  and  asked 
to  have  the  ban  removed  on  western  milk,  but  he  did 
not  name  the  association.  When  Mr.  Coulter  rose 
he  said : 

Bootleg  milk  has  come  in  competition  with  our  milk 
that  has  been  sent  to  New  York.  The  association 
charged  with  allowing  that  bootleg  milk  to  come  into 
New  York  was  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  they  were 
charged  with  the  offense  through  the  columns  of  The  _ 
Rural  New-Yokkei;. 

What  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  say  is  that  within  a  few 
days  after  it  had  refused  to  increase  the  price,  and 
within  a  few  short  w*eeks  after  it  had  denounced 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  mere  reqxiest  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
milk,  a  representative  of  the  Leagxxe  did  go  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1924,  with  Bordens,  Nestles,  Jansen  and  other 
dealers  to  the  city  health  officials  and  requested 
that  western  milk  be  inspected  at  points  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  allowed  to  come  into  the  city.  The 
authority  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Health  at  the  time,  and  a  prominent 
and  present  head  of  one  of  the  departments.  No 
official  of  the  Leagxxe,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  direct¬ 
ly  denied  the  statement.  We  had  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  truth  of  the  statement.  We  have  none  now. 
Furthei’more  the  present  Commissioner  is  authority 
in  writing  for  the  statement  that  practically  all  the 
city  dealers,  big  and  small,  handled  bootleg  milk 
when  it  was  coming  in,  and  that  includes  the  League. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  menace  to  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed  is  the  Pool-Borden  alliance. 
In  six  years  it  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  pi-ice  of 
milk  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  returned  pa¬ 
trons  an  average  of  substantially  50  cents  per  100 
lbs.  less  than  other  dealers  paid.  In  consequence  it 
has  left  a  trail  of  abandoned  farms,  depleted  herds 
and  family  tragedies  across  the  territory.  It  has 
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been  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
trolled  the  plants  in  many  sections  where  farmers 
had  no  other  outlet.  Now*  that  the  slow  and  ruth¬ 
less  power  of  economic  law  has  begun  to  assert 
itself  Borden’s  see  a  shortage  of  xxiilk  near  at  hand, 
and  see  that  at  last  they  must  advance  the  price  to 
get  it,  but  instead  of  frankly  accepting  the  long 
standing  request  of  other  associations  and  other 
dealers  for  a  substantial  increase  of  price  they  re¬ 
sort  to  pi'etense  and  cunning  and  inti-igue  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  have  fought  the  producers’  battle 
for  the  increase  that  they  can  no  longer  prevent. 
The  Pool-Borden  alliance  has  simply  over-played  its 
hand.  It  ruined  many  farmers  and  drove  others  out 
of  the  milk-producing  business,  but  now  the  economic 
law  has  come  into  action  and  neither  the  alliance 
nor  the  Commissioner  of  Health  nor  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  nor  anyone  else;  has  power  to  annul  its  de¬ 
cree.  The  price  of  milk  w*ill  go  up  because  there  is 
no  other  way  to  get  a  milk  supply  for  the  city. 

Aaron  Sapiro  vs.  Henry  Ford 

ARON  SAPIRO’S  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 
Henry  Ford  came  to  a  sudden  end  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  through  an  order  of  Judge  Raymond 
for  a  mistrial.  The  trial  had  been  on  38  days.  The 
motion  for  mistrial  was  made  by  the  defense  attor¬ 
neys  because  a  juror,  Mrs.  Cora  Hoffman,  had  grant¬ 
ed  an  interview  w*hich  w*as  published  in  a  local 
paper  referring  to  the  trial.  The  court  severely 
criticized  the  paper  and  directed  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  be  made,  and  if  the  findings  warranted  to  bring 
action  against  those  responsible  for  interfei*ence  with 
the  functions  of  the  court. 

The  newspaper  interview  grew  out  of  rumors  and 
accusations  of  an  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  Juror 
Cora  Hoffman.  A  promised  bribe  of  $10,000  was 
mentioned,  and  it  was  asserted  that  her  husband, 
William  Hoffman,  had  counselled  her  to  hold  out 
for  $15,000.  It  was  also  alleged  that  a  court  visitor 
by  the  name  of  “Kid”  Miller  had  been  seen  on  several 
occasions  speaking  with  Juror  Coi*a  Hoffman  and 
that  he  was  overheard  to  say  that  it  would  be 
worth  a  fortune  to  her  to  accompany  him  to  lunch, 
and  further  that  Miller  had  also  been  seen  speak¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sapiro.  It  was  also  alleged  that  Jxxror 
Cora  Hoffman  had  misstated  her  husband’s  business 
when  she  qualified  as  juror  in  calling  him  a  plumber, 
when  in  fact  he  w*as  conducting  a  saloon,  and  also 
that  she  falsely  testified  at  the  time  that  she  had 
no  interest  in  the  pending  case,  when  in  fact  she  had 
previously  expi’essed  a  hope  to  serve  on  the  jury  and 
expressed  an  unfriendly  feeling  for  Mr.  Ford.  The 
court  expressed  regret  at  the  necessity  of  ordering 
a  mistrial,  but  said  the  new*spaper  interview  left 
him  no  choice.  Judge  Raymond  said  the  evidence 
presented  in  affidavits  did  not  convince  him  that 
either  Juror  Cora  Hoffman  or  the  plaintiff,  Aaron 
Sapiro,  had  intentionally  had  any  part  in  a  bribery 
scheme,  but  he  had  ordered  a  seai*ching  investiga¬ 
tion  and  he  w*as  then  awaiting  the  report  which  was 
expected  to  furnish  more  evidence  on  the  facts.  A 
conference  is  to  be  held  on  April  30  to  fix  day  for  a 
new  trial.  It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  delayed  un¬ 
til  Fall. 

The  trial  had  been  under  way  for  3S  days.  Two 
previous  motions  for  a  mistrial  were  overruled  by 
the  court.  One  of  these  was  made  by  the  defense 
because  Mr.  Sapiro  withdi*ew  54  counts  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  after  the  jury  had  heard  them;  the  other 
motion  for  mistrial  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  pi*ejudiced  before  the  jury  by 
a  reprimand  of  Mr.  Sapiro  as  a  witness  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  court.  Both  of  these 
previous  motions  were  overruled. 

Whether  the  case  is  ever  renewed  in  court  or 
whatever  may  be  the  result  the  verdict  on  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  is  already  definite  and  conclusive.  The 
promoters  of  centralized  farm  organizations  will 
hardly  ever  have  the  hardihood  to  raise  their  heads 
again.  A  mere  glance  at  the  record  through  cross- 
examination  of  the  plaintiff  himself  reveals  him  in 
a  mad  rush  over  the  length  and  bi*eadth  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  alluring  farmers  into  centralized  cor- 
poi*ations  with  a  string  of  disappointments  and 
wrecks  and  tragedies  behind  him,  and  a  constant 
flow  of  fat  fees  dripping  into  his  capacious  pockets. 
Whatever  the  traffic  would  bear  he  demanded,  from 
$250  to  $70,000.  When  the  money  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  he  put  an  attachment  on  the  returns  due 
farmers  in  the  hands  of  his  own  middlemen  clients, 
and  exacted  the  last  pound  of  flesh.  The  records  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  farms  cannot  be  brought  into 
a  trial  between  Mr.  Sapiro  and  Mr.  Ford,  but  the  ef¬ 
fects  are  evident  from  the  testimony  in  cross-exam¬ 
ination.  Win  or  lose  in  a  libel  suit  over  technical 
details  of  expression,  Mr.  Sapiro  and  Mr.  Ford, 
without  involving  the  Jewish  race  or  pifinci- 


ples  of  true  co-operation,  have  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  centralized  organization  in  the  hands  of 
lawyers  and  professional  promoters  in  alliance  with 
speculative  middlemen  is  a  dismal  calamity  to  the 
American  farmer. 


Orange  County  Dairymen  to  Meet 
at  Goshen 

ORANGE  County  dairy  farmers  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  court  house  in  Goshen  on  Saturday 
night,  May  7,  at  7  o’clock  standard  time,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Unity  Association  in  the  county.  Dairymen  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  coixnty  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  this  association,  and  it  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  sentiment  that  the  meeting  has  been 
arranged.  John  J.  Dillon,  the  leading  advocate  of 
this  democratic  type  of  farm  oi*ganization,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  come  and  explain  the  pxxrposes,  functions 
and  policies  of  the  organization.  He  will  answer 
questions  to  clarify  anything  about  the  organization 
that  may  not  be  clear  to  any  member  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  it  fixnctions  for  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  aims  to  serve  every  dairyman  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  whether  he  be  within  or  without  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  is  a  meeting  for  every  man  and 
every  woman  connected  in  any  way  with  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  New  York  territory.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  women  and  the  members  of  the  other  dairy 
organizations  of  the  State  will  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  take  part  in  it.  Two  other  organized  groups 
in  the  county  represent  the  bottled  trade.  This  as¬ 
sociation  largely  represents  the  “loose”  or  “can” 
milk  trade,  but  there  must  be  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  between  all  the  groups  if  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  dairymen  are  to  be  served.  Let  this  meet¬ 
ing  mark  the  beginning  of  a  complete  harmony  of 
Orange  County  dairymen,  leaving  for  the  present  at 
least  each  producer  in  the  group  of  his  own  choice, 
but  working  for  the  common  good  of  all.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  all  dairymen  and  women  are  invited  to 
the  Goshen  meeting. 


A  Correction 

ON  page  673  of  April  23  issue  we  erroneously 
stated  that  Grade  B  milk  must  be  delivered 
within  96  hours  after  pasteurization.  We  should 
have  said  48  hours  after  pasteurization.  Cream  of 
this  grade  may  be  delivered  96  hours  after  pasteuri¬ 
zation,  and  in  some  way  the  milk  and  ci*eam  got 
mixed  up  in  the  story  and  the  purpose  of  this  note 
is  to  separate  them. 


March  Milk  Prices 

^pHE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  March  for 
1  3  per  cent  milk  were  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers’  Association,  $2.49;  Model  Dairy,  $2.47; 
Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.49 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association,  gross  $2.46,  with  deductions  of 


10c  for  certificates  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the 
net  cash  price  $2.30. 


The  pool  figures  were  as  follows: 


Class  1 
Class  2A 
Class  2B 
Class  3A 
Class  4A 


1,147,329.08 

421.704.01 

70,102.29 

211,144.34 

2,820.43 


X  $2.80  =$3,212,521.42 

X  2.26  =  953,051.06 

X  2.36  =  165,441.40 

X  2.20  =  464,517.54 

X  1.72  =  4,851.13 


Gross 


1,853,100.15 

1,853,100.15 


$4,800,382.55 
X  $2.46  =  4,558,626.36 


Unaccounted  for  . $  241,756.19 

The  unaccounted  for  is  13c  per  100  lbs.,  and  added 
to  the  16c  for  expenses  and  certificates  makes  a 
total  of  29c  per  100  lbs.  This  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  milk  for  which  there  is 
no  accounting  whatever.  This  item  has  run  month¬ 
ly,  surplus  or  no  surplus,  for  six  years.  Apparently 
the  men  responsible  for  it  face  the  record  without  a 
blush  of  shame. 


Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

TEN  plants  of  the  Peak  Products  Company  have 
been  registered  as  units  of  the  Unity  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association.  They  include  Green¬ 
field,  Lottsville,  Columbus  and  Cory,  Pa.,  and  North 
Collins,  Falconer,  East  Otto,  Sheimian,  Chei*ry  Ci*eek, 
and  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  with  a  total  production  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  cans.  Mr.  C.  J.  Bellanger,  the 
head  of  this  company,  believes  that  the  best  interests 
of  industry  will  be  served  thx*ough  an  organization 
of  producers.  He  is  among  the  dealers  who  now  only 
realize  that  if  the  city  and  the  distributors  are  to 
have  a  full  supply  of  high  quality  milk  the  farmers 
who  produce  it  must  be  paid  the  cost  of  production. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Funeral 

While  I  was  waiting  for  the  neighbor 
folk. 

I  went  down  through  the  orchard, 
where  in  rows 

There  stood  the.  last  few  dying  apple 
trees, 

The  Willow-Twigs,  the  Wealthys  and 
the  Snows. 

And  I  remember  how  he  used  to  say, 
When  first  he  spaded  up  the  hillside 
loam. 

“This  land  is  rough  and  just  a  trifle  thin, 
But  with  some  maples  it  will  look  like 
home.” 

I  saw  his  woodpile  and  his  chopping 
block 

(He  always  split  his  stove  wood 

straight  and  neat). 

I  walked  back  where  his  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture  spread 

And  stopped  to  see  his  field  of  Winter 
wheat. 

His  barn  was  empty ;  they  had  turned 
his  team 

Out  in  the  cornstalks,  and  the  harness 
hung 

Right  there  upon  the  pegs,  and  near  the 
shed 

There  lay  a  neckyoke  by  his  wagon 
tongue. 

I  went  inside  the  house — the  preacher 
talked ; 

He  did  his  best,  but  these  young  chaps 
don’t  know 

Just  what  to  say  about  a  man  who  came 
To  plant  the  groves  and  fruit  trees 
years  ago.  — Jay  G.  Sigmund  in 
“The  Best  Poems  of  1926” 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

* 

We  frequently  see  advice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reducing  weight,  for  everyone 
must  have  a  “boyish  figure”  these  days. 
Corpulence  is  not  only  unfashionable ;  it 
is  also  detrimental  to  the  health.  A 
great  many  people  habitually  eat  too 
much  and  exercise  too  little,  and  a  sensi¬ 
ble  wholesome  life  will  gradually  remove 
excessive  flesh.  But  a  good  many  wo¬ 
men  are  not  content  with  this ;  they  want 
a  rapid  reduction,  regardless  of  health, 
and  try  some  freak  diet,  or  semi-starva¬ 
tion.  A  trained  nurse  recently  told  us 
of  three  typical  cases  which  had  just 
come  under  her  observation.  AH  three 
were  very  plump  young  women  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  losing  over  30  pounds  each 
within  a  very  short  time.  The  first  tried 
semi-starvation  and  violent  exercise,  and 
has  developed  a  “chest  condition”  that 
suggests  tuberculosis.  The  second  starved 
herself  and  used  some  unwholesome  forms 
of  diet  and  drugs,  and  now  has  diabetes. 
The  third  actually  starved  on  black  cof¬ 
fee,  and  is  now  in  a  very  serious  cardiac 
condition.  There  is  no  question  that  ex¬ 
cessive  weight  may  be  reduced  by  intel¬ 
ligent  and  abstemious  eating,  avoiding 
excess  of  starch,  candy,  cake,  pastry,  etc., 
but  this  is  not  starvation.  When  food 
is  reduced  below  a  sufficient  maintenance 
ration  we  are  inviting  the  risks  that 
come  with  being  undernourished,  and 
health  statistics  suggest  that  this  is  now 
quite  a  common  thing,  iu  the  effort  for  a 
fashionable  figure. 

*  - 

Among  the  boutonnieres  of  artificial 
flowers  which  everyone  wears  now  are 
formal  blossoms  of  leather  or  flannel,  for 
wear  with  the  tailored  costume.  They 
are  really  oddly  pretty.  We  are  also 
told  of  rubber  flowers  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  abroad,  and  also  that  little 
bunches  of  vegetables,  such  as  carrots  and 
radishes,  are  being  offered  for  bouton¬ 
nieres  for  women’s  wear,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  here. 

* 

Some  of  the  new  lingerie  now  on  dis¬ 
play  is  handkerchief  linen  in  soft  pastel 
shades.  It  is  very  plain  and  tailor-made, 
without  trimming,  but  costs  as  much  as 
silk.  The  chemises,  “brevities”  and 
gowns  are  made  with  fitted  yokes. 


Candied  Ham 

Take  an  empty  shaker  and  put  in  some 
ground  cloves.  When  you  have  sliced  the 
ham  about  V2  in.  thick,  cover  with  water, 
sprinkle  with  cloves  and  a  little  pepper, 
then  take  y2  cup  brown  sugar  and  add 
this  to  ham.  Let  boil  one  hour  and  fry 
down  in  syrup.  This  makes  a  fine  dish 
and  can  be  used  to  break  the  usual  rule 


of  fried  ham.  Eggs  can  be  fried  with 
this  by  dropping  in  the  syrup  left  in  pan 
and  adding  water  and  covering  with  lid. 

SENECA  COUNTY  HEADER. 


Two  Favorite  Recipes 

Butterscotch  Pie.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoons  cornstarch  or  flour,  three  table¬ 
spoons  sweet  cream,  one  cup  hot  milk, 
one  cup  cold  milk,  pinch  of  salt,  teaspoon 
vanilla,  two  eggs.  Cook  cream,  butter 
and  sugar  together  until  waxy.  Add  hot 
milk  to  syrup.  Make  a  custard  of  the 
cold  milk,  egg  yolks,  salt  and  flour.  When 
cold  add  syrup  to  the  custard.  Pour  in 
tin  lined  with  baked  crust.  Pour  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  on  top.  Set  in 
oven  a  minute  to  brown.  This  makes 
a  large  pie,  enough  for  eight  people. 

Nut  Bread. — One  cup  sugar,  two  cups 
graham  flour,  two  cups  white  flour,  y2 
cup  nut  meats,  two  cups  sour  milk,  two 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


579.  —  Box  Plaited 
Skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  18-in. 
contrasting  and  3 
yds.  of  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


71  9 

719.  — -  Youthful 

Model.  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
4%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 
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687.  —  Box-plaited 
Junior  Frock.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires 
2  yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


291.  ■ — -  Junior  Frock 
for  Classroom  Wear- 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


level  teaspoons  soda,  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Cream  sugar  and.  eggs,  add 
sour  milk  with  soda  dissolved  in  it,  then 
flour  and  baking  powder.  Put  in  greased 
pan  and  bake  in  slow  oven.  I  put  nut 
meats  through  food  chopper,  using  fine 
knife  on  chopper.  ^  MRS.  c.  W.  H. 


Perpetual  Yeast 

To  start  it  take  one  cake  compressed 
yeast,  dissolve  in  two  tablespoons  warm 
potato  water.  Next  fill  a  quart  jar  half 
full  of  potato  water  and  y2  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Stir  well  together  with 
yeast  and  ‘set  can  loosely  covered  in  a 
warm  but  not  hot  place,  where  the  yeast 
can  work.  When  contents  of  the  jar  be¬ 
come  light,  seal  jar  and  set  away.  The 
day  before  you  wish  to  make  bread,  fill 
jar  with  warm  potato  water  and  another 
Yo  cup  of  sugar.  Again  let  stand  24 
hours.  You  will  then  have  a  can  of 
foaming  yeast.  Stir  well  and  use  half 
the  contents  for  making  three  loaves  of 
bread.  Seal  can  with  remainder  of 
yeast.  When  again  you  wish  to  bake 
fill  up  the  day  before  with  warm  potato 
water  and  y2  cup  sugar.  Allow  to  fer¬ 
ment  as  directed.  MRS.  D.  B. 


Repairing  a  Scorched  Cake 

If  one  is  iso  unfortunate  as  to  burn 
a  cake  at  the  bottom  the  defect  may  be 
remedied  more  efficiently  by  means  of  a 
small  grater,  drawn  lightly  over  it,  than 
by  the  use  of  a  knife.  MRS.  E.  M 


There  is  no 

substitute 


for  sleep 
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Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail .  If  you 
don’t  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn’t  a  Foster  Ideal, 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IH6ERS0LL  PAINT 

-  PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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N.A.IOVJEH  CO. 

OOST014.  tAKSS. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS.  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
'  Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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water 

Cool  and  Sparkling  at  the 
Turn  of  Any  Faucet 

HARD  work  is  here  —  and  hot  weather’s 
ahead!  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  once 
and  for  all  against  the  nuisance  and  labor  of 
pumping  and  carrying  water  by  hand.  It 
takes  only  a  few  days  to  install  a  National 
Fresh  Water  System.  Then  — 

Just  think  of  coming  in  from  the  fields  on  a  hot 
day  and  simply  turning  a  faucet  to  get  water 
— ’  fresh  water ,  cool  and  sparkling  pumped 
right  from  the  well  when  the  faucet  is  opened. 
Think  of  having  plenty  of  water  for  every 
purpose  always  on  tap  —  in  the  kitchen, 
bathroom,  milk  house,  barn,  garage,  and 
for  sprinkling  lawn  and  garden.  Soft  or 
hard  water,  hot  or  cold! 

Water  from  Several  Sources 
Water  from  the  well,  spring,  cistern,  lake  or 
stream  —  pumped  from  one,  two  ot  three 
sources  at  the  same  time  with  one  National 
power  unit ,  which  may  be  placed  anywhere 
—  io  feet  or  io  miles  from  the  source  of 
supply!  Put  it  in  the  barn,  basement,  garage, 
shed  —  any  place! 

'  No  Water  Storage  Tank 
Water  pumped  against  any  lift  up  to  150  feet 
without  clanking  pump  rods  and  without  a 
surface  pump.  Water  under  strong  faucet 
pressure  without  the  use  of  a  water  storage 
tank  of  any  kind.  Nothing  to  freeze  in 
Winter;  no  chance  for  water  to  get  warm 
and  stale  in  Summer! 

New  Power  Unit 

Nothing  since  the  invention  of  the"OK”  Na¬ 
tional  Pump  has  created  a  greater  interest  than 
the  National  Power  Unit.  Gas  engine  or  elec¬ 
tric  operated.  Patented  sleeve-valve  compres¬ 
sor — no  troublesome  check  valves,  no  unload¬ 
ing  valve  for  starting.  Quiet  beyond  belief. 
More  water  with  less  power  consumption. 
And  for  the  first  time,  here  is  an  air  com¬ 
pressor  that  can  be  operated  continuously, 
hour  after  hour.  Capacities  range  from  200 
to  2,000  gallons  per  hour. 

Write  for  copy  of  the  interesting  32-page  book. 
Fresh  Water’’,  illustrating  many  successful 
farm  installations.  Please  state  number  of  iive- 
stock  and  years  you  have  owned  your  farm. 


NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
3 1 3  Belleview  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Subsidiary  of  National  Brake 
&  Electric  Co.,  Division 
of  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co. 

‘'OK”  National  deep  well 
pumps  are  made  to  fit  4,  5, 
and  6-in.  well  casings.  Also 
furnished  in  shal  low  submer¬ 
gence  type  for  open  water. 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 

FOR  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


IHjjPU  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

SEND  FOE  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N2  East  Oranoe,  H.  J. 


Our  Own  Home  Country  SisiHiS 

issued  by  21  associated  Thinks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambrldgo,  Md. 


Rorral  Lots,  slightly  imper- 
Dallolfect  crockery, 

S°v«,nuS  Useful  Dishes 

Special  Prices  on  DECORATED 
DINNER  SETS.  Circulars. 

WINIKER  BROS. 
Dept.  105  Milii*,  Mass. 


Tennessee  Notes 

At  the  end  of  March  the  white  plum 
and  pear  bloom,  dropping  down  remind¬ 
ed  one  of  a  miniature  snowstorm.  A  few 
foward  leaves  were  saucily  showing  a 
green  edge,  while  the  apple  trees  were 
just  bursting  with  pink  and  white.  The 
peach  trees  had  already  shed  their  pink 
coat  and  in  spite  of  some  ice-forming 
weather  many  peaches  are  yet  unhurt. 
The  turkey  nests  are  all  located  except 
one  old  hen  who  is  very  shy,  but  some  day 
I  hope  to  find  her  treasures.  The  young 
chickens,  42,  are  growing.  So  many  com¬ 
plain  of  unbroody  hens,  but  I  cannot 
grumble  at  the  big  fluffy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
for  of  my  flock  of  65  I  have  set  five  for 
neighbors  and  seven  for  our  own  use.  So 
far  I  have  fed  corn  bread  and  warm 
sweet  milk  to  my  young  chicks.  It  is  an 
amusing  sight  to  see  how  greedily  they 
drink  new  milk,  and  how  they  grow.  Last 
year  I  tried  oatmeal,  and  I  most  surely 
prefer  the  corn  bread  fed  dry.  Sometimes 
I  crack  them  a  few  walnuts  and  they  do 
surely  appreciate  the  treat. 

The  Spring  calls  for  busy  hands.  It 
has  been  thirty-odd  years  since  our  home 
has  been  boyless  and  now  some  way 
neither  I  nor  Mr.  P.  can  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  changed  condition.  One  sees  so 
many  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  young, 
but  so  little  for  the  old.  It  may  be  the 
lassitude  of  the  Spring,  but  it  seems  that 
the  zest  of  life  is  gone ;  one  works  just 
because  one  has  to,  eats  from  force  of 
habit,  and  sleeps — well  sleep  is  a  boon  to 
our  weary  minds  and  more  wearied 
bodies. 

And  now  after  a  short  nap,  something 
I  seldom  give  way  to  in  daytime,  but  last 
night  one  must  needs  go  with  Thelma  to 
practice  for  the  entertainment,  and  the 
night  before  a  crew  of  four  young  visitors 
and  a  bit  of  blindfold  and  thimble  after 
they  came  home  from  the  schoolhouse  has 
broken  our  rest.  Cold  that  hangs  on, 
rainy  weather  and  a  sleepy  fire  were  too 
much  for  me,  and  anyway  why  should  I 
not  rest?  I’ve  worked  ever  since  I  was 
strong  enough  to  raise  a  churn  dasher  up 
and  down,  or  carry  in  a  few  sticks  of 
stove  wood,  with  few,  very  few,  play 
hours  mixed  in,  and  now — well  play  days 
are  away  in  the  past.  Work  time  will 
soon  be  over  and  then  one  can  just  rest 
and  rest. 

Yesterday  we  managed  to  get  the  early 
potatoes  planted  before  the  threatened 
rain.  A  letter  today  from  Lee,  the  bar¬ 
ber  boy,  that  trade  is  not  so  brisk ;  word 
from  Paul  that  he  likes  Iowa  fine,  and  is 
working  every  day.  After  all  there  is 
nothing  beats  a  good  steady  job  on  the 
farm,  with  meat,  milk,  fuel  and  chicken 
feed  furnished,  as  well  as  fruit  and  house 
rent  free,  with  a  truck  patch.  One  must 
have  a  fair-sized  salary  to  command  just 
that  much,  in  a  large  city. 

Here  it  is  April — All  Fools  Day.  So 
far  no  one  has  tried  any  pranks,  only 
the  weather  man.  First  it  thundered, 
then  it  blew  us  almost  to  a  frazzle,  and 
then  for  a  few  moments  it  tried  to  drown 
us.  Now  the  sun  is  shining. 

Our  rose  hedge  reminds  me  always  of 
Lee.  It’s  spread  until  it  is  a  real  cluster 
now.  A  good  neighbor  brought  me  a 
few  Dahlia  bulbs  which  I  hope  will  grow, 
and  I  am  hoping  for  some  Cannas.  I 
think  I  will  again  try  some  box  flowers. 
A  few  geraniums,  Fuchsias  and  Begonias, 
they  are  such  cheerful  companions. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  ever 
used  old  inner  tubes  for  rebottoming 
chairs?  Cut  in  %-in.  strips  and  use  as 
splints.  They  make  a  dandy  seat,  strong 
and  springy. 

Down  the  road  I  see  Lily  and  Mildred, 
the  youngest  granddaughters,  coming  with 
Grandpa,  so  study  time  and  writing  time 
is  over  for  a  while,  and  here,  there  and 
yonder  are  some  things  that  must  be  put 
out  of  reach  of  busy  little  hands  because 
hurt  or  harm  might  come  to  them.  Thus 
with  us  older  children,  some  things  we 
so  eagerly  grasp  may  have  to  be  taken 
away  from  us  or  out  of  reach,  for  after 
all,  our  Master  is  wise  and  knows  just 
what  is  best  for  each  of  us.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


More  About  Household 
Equipment 

My  electric  cooker  is  really  a  large 
cast-iron  hot  plate  with  an  aluminum 
oven  and  cover  on  top.  It  is  not  a  fireless 
cooker  although  it  holds  a  good  bit  of 
heat  for  an  hour  after  the  current  is 
turned  off.  There  are  three  different 
“heats”  and  a  thermometer  in  the  oven 
cover  to  let  you  know  how  much  heat  you 
have.  It  is  an  extremely  well-made  af¬ 
fair — good  aluminum  and  strong  other 
parts.  It  cost  $35.  So  far  as  we  can 
figure  it  costs  about  five  cents  an  hour  to 
operate. 

When  I  wrote  you  before  I  left  out  two 
of  my  most  prized  helps.  One  is  a  Dutch 
oven  which  I  use  for  roasting  my  meat 
on  top  of  the  kitchen  range  (my  oven 
isn't  so  good  for  quick  cooking)  and  the 
other  a  set  of  three  compartment  plates. 
They  do  save  much  dish-washing  because 
they'  eliminate  serving  dishes.  We  also 
find  it  easy  to  fill  up  our  plates  and  eat 
our  meals  at  other  places  than  the  din¬ 
ing-room  table  —  perhaps  by  the  radio 
when  something  interesting  is  coming 
through  or  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  house 
when  the  north  wind  makes  our  dining¬ 
room  chilly.  MBS.  F.  W,  STILLMAN. 


Such  clean, quick, intense 
heat  for  cooking  / 

What  a  real  joy  it  is  to  have  a  cake  turn  out  just 
right — evenly  browned  all  over,  light  and  fluffy, 
baked  uniformly  through  and  through.  A  real 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  yourself. 
That’s  why  so  many  thousands  of  women  are  glad 
they  chose  the  Nesco  Kerosene  Cook  Stove.  It 
never  fails  to  produce  and  maintain  the  uniform 
heat  so  necessary  for  baking  and  roasting  or  the 
quick,  intense  heat  for  frying,  boiling  or  toasting. 

The  hot,  clean,  blue  flame  of  the  Nesco  spreads 
over  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  with  no  soot, 
smoke  or  odor.  You  get  city  gas  cooking  effi¬ 
ciency  with  oil  stove  economy. 

Ask  your  Nesco  dealer  to  show  you  the  latest  models.  Send 
for  our  booklet,  which  shows  many  sizes  and  models. 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  inc. 


The  clean,  blue, 
contact  flame  of  the 
Nesco  burner  pro¬ 
duces  anintense  gas 
flame  cooking  heat. 


Nesco  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  ofwire  cored 
woven  asbestos  selvage 
edged  fabric.  Non¬ 
burning.  No  trimming. 


Executive  Offices:  425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Factories  and  Branches:  Milwaukee, Chicago,  Granite 
City,  Ill.,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  •  Licensed  Canadian 
Manufacturers:  Dominion  Stove  and  Foundry 
Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada 


NESCO 


puefa' I  Kerosene 
lasr*!  cook  stove 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company.  Inc. 

425  E.  Water  St„  Milwaukee,  Wi., 

Send  me  your  free  book-  Name _  .  /  y 

lets,"  Everyday  Trips  To  *  '  SL 

The  Wonderland  of  Address. - 

%!,°w.FC»s5%  . . 
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This 
(T> each 

Suit 


and  many 
other  types 
of  play  and 
dress  cloth¬ 
ing  for  girlsf 
and  boys 
are  illustrated  in  our  new  Sewing 
Book  for  Spring  and  Summer. 
There  also  are  sports  dresses, 
neckwear,  lingerie  and  other 
new  ideas  for  their  elders. 


Thousands  of  women  send  for  these 
semi-annual  sewing  books  regularly. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

for  book  and  three  -yard  sample  in  fast  color 
percale  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  colors:  Yellow,  Peach,  Linen, 

Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange,  Red, 

Navy,  Lavender,  Old  Rose,  Pink, 
Copenhagen, Reseda. Brown.Black, 

Yale  Blue,  Emerald,  Gold,  Tan. 

W m.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Dept.  367  Orange,  N.  J. 


PULL  CREAM  MUENSTER  CHEESE,  average  about  5 
4  lbs.,  $2  apiece.  Edmund  Brown  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


\  11/  Ship  large  or  small  lots; 

w  V  — ■— r  ^  m  i  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 

separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  batik  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Modern  Bathroom,  $57  ^ 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Send  us  your  wool 
and  we  will  make 


WO  O  f  blankets 

»*BUL  HATTING 

it  into  warm  fluffy  batts  or  beautiful  blankets' 
We  sell  direct.  Write  today. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St,  West  Unify,  Ohio 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes,  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  Have  dJrfuY  Combination  Brnsh  Set 

Five  Pieces.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
g.00.  100 %  profit.  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 

Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  839,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY — SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn!  N.Y. 

. . . 
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||  Intensive  Strawberry  II 
Culture 


By  LOUIS  GRATON 

||  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  |f 

j  1 1  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  W 

j  1 1  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  11 

|l  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  11 

||  gardener  and  small  commercial  |f 

1|  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  1| 

||  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  11 

!|  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  11 

||  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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<TTU0b4&  Ckw  Cfen 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Geor&e  Cusick,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


This  Feature 
Is  Essential 


Cross-Section  View 
Burrell 

Sanitary  Moisture  Trap 


For  Low  Bacteria  Counts 


“It  is  easy  to  make  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  I  consider  the 
Burrell  Moisture  Trap  absolutely  essential  for  the  production  of  clean 
milk  and  low  bacteria  counts.  I  supply  the  village  of  Parish  and  have 
to  have  milk  of  low  bacteria  count.” —  Geor&e  Cusick,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


IN  all  milkers,  the  space  in  the  pail  above  the  milk  is  filled 
with  vapor  during  milking.  Some  of  this  vapor  is  drawn 
into  the  tube  leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe  line.  There  it  con¬ 
denses  and  becomes  contaminated,  and,  if  allowed  to  flow  back 
into  the  pail,  it  contaminates  the  milk.  No  ordinary  check  valve 
or  trap  will  prevent  this — but  the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  does . 


C tun 


For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the  / 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater  I 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl,  I 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is  I 
operated,  and  for  the  power  I 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  —  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs. —  hand  or  power  driven. 


It  Prevents  Contamination 

The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  catches  any 
condensed  vapor  which  flows  back  from  the  pipe 
line.  The  check  valve,  being  located  above  the 
liquid  in  the  trap,  prevents  an  inrush  of  air  from 
carrying  this  contaminated  liquid  into  the  pail. 
The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  safeguard  against  high  bacteria  counts. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent  —  each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  'Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


y 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men,  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Coivs  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean ".  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

..(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today)- 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Witbout  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above 


My  dealer’s  name  is  . 


His  post  office  is . 

I  milk . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . 

My  post  office  is . 


. . ....  State _ 

1  do'not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  ^okfmilk 


State 


Exterminate  Com  Borers 

ROSS  METAL  SILO 


I  Made  of  copper-content  Rossmelctl  galvanized. 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet  —  “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms  —  buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
Pi  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs — 
Bins — Cutters — Mills — Garages 


ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 

It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk —your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 

Dept.  AS  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Day 

Test 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Dairy  Cattle  in  Canada 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  if 
the  embargo  against  milk  to  be  imported 
from  Quebec  Province  will  be  likely  to 
make  that  country  a  good  place  to  go  to, 
in  order  to  buy  good  dairy  cattle,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  have  been  tested  as  free 
from  tuberculosis.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  will  make  any  change  in 
your  cattle  conditions  or  not.  Some  of 
our  dairymen  on  this  side  of  the  line 
seem  to  think  that  it  will.  Is  it  likely 
to  produce  a  condition  where  good  dairy 
cows  will  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  or  will 
your  people  be  able  to  continue  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  price  and  market  for  their 
milk? 

For  the  time  being  it  did  cause  a  little 
inconvenience,  but  most  of  those  associa¬ 
tions  that  ship  milk  to  the  States  have 
butter  factories  also  to  turn  their  sur¬ 
plus  milk  into  butter.  I  had  a  talk  with 
a  friend  who  is  shipping  butter  from 
Brockville,  Out.,  to  the  United  States  at 
40  cents  per  pound.  The  embargo  is 
drawn  to  the  distance  of  25  miles  instead 
of  200,  so  I  don’t  think  j7our  dairymen 
will  get  bargains  by  coming  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.  We  have  refrigerator 
boats  going  to  the  old  country  and  the 
West  Indies.  We  raise  the  hardiest  and 
best  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  world.  In 
Chateauguay  and  Huntingdon  counties 
you  will  find  the  Ayrshires  at  their  best, 
and  sturdy  Scots  to  treat  you  with  kindly 
hospitality.  In  the  eastern  townships 
the  Jerseys  are  seen  in  large  numbers  and 
are  very  popular.  In  parts  of  Eastern 
Ontario  the  Holsteins  are  favorites. 

The  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  no  reason  to  be  down-hearted,  with 
fertile  soil,  good  roads,  comfortable  homes 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  with 
telephones  and  radios  and  automobiles, 
even  if  it  is  un  petit  Ford.  We  have  been 
sending  milk  and  cream  to  the  States  and 
using  New  Zealand  butter  at  home.  In 
this  morning's  paper  I  read  that  a  car¬ 
load  of  this  butter  arrived  in  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  very  good.  It 
will  make  our  home  producers  sit  up  and 
do  better  than  they  have  been  doing. 

There  is  an  annual  fair  of  cattle  and 
horses  every  June,  held  in  Ornstown, 
Chateauguay  Co.,  quite  a  number  of 
Americans  go  there  and  purchase  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  I  would  advise  your  inquir¬ 
ing  dairyman  to  go  there ;  It  would  be 
worth  while.  It  is  just  over  the  border 
from  Northern  New  York.  R.  brodie. 

If  the  embargo  against  milk  being  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  was  to  become  a  permanent  policy, 
it  is  possible  that  it  would  make  this 
country  a  better  place  to  buy  dairy  cows, 
as  it  would  likely  ensure  more  milk  being 
separated  on  the  farms  and  more  calves 
being  raised.  It  may  have  lessened  the 
price  of  cows  a  little  in  Quebec  but  not 
to  any  material  extent  as  the  reason  given 
for  the  imposition  of  the  embargo  is  fast 
becoming  eliminated  and  most  men  are 
inclined  to  wait  to  see  what  will  happen. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Quebec,  at  any  rate,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  good  place  to  buy 
dairy  cows,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
an  area  where  there  are  some  75,000  head 
of  cattle  all  tuberculin  tested.  We  have 
buyers  from  your  country  in  here  prac¬ 
tically  every  week  and  in  that  way  prices 
are  kept  fairly  well  maintained. 

GILBERT  MC  MILLAN. 

Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn. 

The  embargo  has  not  made  this  Prov¬ 
ince  a  good  place  to  purchase  cattle.  It 
has  been  proved  conclusively  that  it  was 
a  good  place  to  buy  before  the  embargo 
was  placed,  and  no  doubt  our  friends  over 
the  boundary  will  sustain  me  on  this 
question,  they  being  the  purchasers.  The 
embargo  has  in  a  measure  created  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  inconvenience  to  some  of 
the  farmers,  as  any  change  along  any 
line  of  business  creates  inconvenience  un¬ 
til  the  people  become  acquainted  with  the 
new  surroundings,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  farmers  are  directing  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  butter,  where  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  importing  of  the  same,  and 
the  returns  being  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
as  good  as  the  exporting  of  cream,  con¬ 
sidering  the  duty  imposed. 

I  am  therefore  under  the  impression 
that  the  embargo  placed  on  our  goods 
will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of 


From  the  day  you  receive  your 
silo,  and  quickly  and  easily  set 
it  up,  through  all  the  years  of  its 
use — the  Unadilla  is  a  depend¬ 
able  help.  Many  years  of  build¬ 
ing  silos  have  brought  the  Una¬ 
dilla  to  its  deserved  leadership. 

Its  continuous  door  front  al¬ 
lows  openings  at  the  level  of  the 
silage  where  the  feed  can  be 
shoved  out  instead  of  being 
laboriously  hand-forked  up  over 
the  door  and  braces. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
unique  ladder  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  safest,  most 
practical  silo  ladder  made. 
You  don’t  risk  your  life  when 
you  climb  this  ladder — it’s  as 
safe  as  your  front  stairs. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  silo 
catalog  will  prove  very  _  valuable  to 
you.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  free.  In¬ 
quire  about  our  storage  tanks,  vats 
and  water  tubs. 


answers  the  question 

“What  about  getting  a  milking 
machine?” 

You  can’t  tell  how  fast  ahorse  can  trot  by 
judging  the  speed  of  a  cow.  And  you  can’t 
tell  what  a  milking  machine  can  do  for  you 
untilyou  use  the  Hinman. 

Success 

19  Years  Straight 

There’s  no  question  about  what  this  ma¬ 
chine  can  do.  It  has  been  a  success  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairies,  for  19  years  straight.  Why  ? 
Dependable.  Simple.  Only  2  moving  parts. 
No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order.  Valve  chamber  guaranteed  for  life  of 
machine  and  easy  to  clean  as  a  tumbler. 
Shortest  hose. 

Gentle  application  of  vacuum  and  complete 
release  after  every  suction.  Soothing— cows 
like  it.  Many  prize  cows  milked  with  it  — 
made  their  winning  records — including  the 
champion  cow  of  England. 

Send  for  this 
FREE  CATALOG 

Gives  you  the  straight  facts.  Talks  prac¬ 
tical  milker  experience.  Contains  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  answers  one  of  your  most  im¬ 
portant  dairy  problems. 

Get  this  catalog.  Drop  a  postal  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

4ilt  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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milk  or  the  price  of  tuberculin  tested  cat¬ 
tle,  and  we  have  no  other  in  the  District 
of  Beauharnois,  which  comprises  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Chateauguay  and 
Beauharnois.  I  may  add  that  a  wider 
area  is  at  the  present  moment  being  given 
due  consideration  and  eventually  the 
whole  Province  will  be  free  from  bovine 
tuberculosis. 

We  enjoy  meeting  our  friends  from 
across  the  border.  We  want  you  to  visit 
us ;  you  are  always  welcome  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.  We  x-espect  your  opin¬ 
ions,  but  we  don’t  alway  agree  with  you, 
especially  on  this  embargo  which  you 
have  seen  fit  to  place  on  our  goods.  You 
will  always  be  able  to  purchase  our  stock 
for  fair  prices,  considering  the  quality, 
and  what  it  has  cost  to  produce  the 
same,  but  dairying  and  the  breeding  of 
tuberculin-tested  dairy  cattle  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  any  interruption. 

H.  B.  PATTON. 


Profitable  Milk  Yields 

What  should  be  the  average  daily  yield 
of  milk  from  10  Holstein  cows  when  fresh 
to  be  profitable?  f.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  must  be  somewhat  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  ‘'profitable” 
means  but  I  think  that,  in  my  own  vicin¬ 
ity,  a  Holstein  cow  that  did  not  give  at 
least  40  lbs.  of  milk  daily  when  fresh 
and  that  did  not  hold  up  well  thereafter 
would  not  be  considered  a  really  good 
cow.  When  the  year’s  profit  is  to  be 
considered,  a  single  day’s  production  is 
not  so  important.  The  cow  that  does  not 
make  a  startling  daily  record  may  make 
a  very  good  one,  indeed,  by  the  end  of 
the  .season. 

A  GO-lb.  Holstein  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
if  you  can  believe  the  owners,  and  I  can, 
and,  of  course,  the  record  breakers  go  way 
above  that.  But  is  it  a  good  plan  to  deal 
much  in  averages  with  a  herd?  If  the 
average  is  high  and  yet  there  is  a  cow  m 
the  herd  that  is  not  herself  up  to  a 
profitable  production  and  who,  therefore, 
pulls  the  average  down,  doesn’t  she  cause 
a  herd  loss  ?  M.  B.  d. 


Comparative  Value  of 
Cream 

From  the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  which 
would  be  the  better  sale,  40  per  cent 
cream  sold  at  50c  per  qt.,  or  40  per  cent 
cream  sold  at  'butter  fat  price  per  pound, 
say  50c.  Will  you  give  us  a  concrete 
example  of  this,  using  100  lbs.  of  3.5  milk 
as  a  basis?  In  your  opinion,  would  a 
farmer  make  the  better  sale  at  50c  per  qt. 
for  his  cream  all  the  year  around  or  to 
sell  his  cream  on  the  butter-fat  basis 
with  the  market  setting  the  price? 

New  York.  A.  c.  B. 

To  put  your  problem  into  concrete  form 
and  using  your  suggested  figures  we  have 
the  following:  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  =  3.5  lbs.  fat ;  3.5  lbs  fat  =  S.75 
lbs.  40  per  cent  cream. 

One  quart  of  40  per  cent  cream  weighs 
2.07  lbs.  Therefore,  SYS  lbs.  of  40  per 
cent  cream  =  4.22  qts.  of  40  per  cent 
cream  that  carries  all  the  fat  in  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk.  This  cream  when 
sold  at  50o  per  qt.  would  bring  4.22 X. 50 
=  $2.11.  Compare  this  total  income  with 
the  sale  of  the  equivalent  fat  at  50c  per 
lb.  for  butterfat,  3.5X .50=$1.75  income 
from  sale  on  butterfat  basis. 

From  these  figiu-es,  I  should  advise 
the  sale  of  cream  at  a  given  flat 
price  per  quart  of  50c  throughout  the 
year.  The  prices  as  given  bring  out  the 
diffei'ence  quite  conclusively.  I  person¬ 
ally  believe,  however,  that  butterfat  is 
worth  more  than  50c  per  lb.  If  such  is 
the  case  and  the  fat  price  were  close  to 
70c  per  lb.,  your  assumed  price  for  sale 
of  cream  by  the  quart  is  not  so  attractive. 

J.  w.  B. 


Streaky  Butter 

I  am  making  butter,  and  it  is  all  right 
except  one  thing ;  when  I  print  my  butter 
and  leave  it  to  stand  for  a  while,  it  shows 
a  kind  of  white  line  in  the  butter.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  that?  I  wash  my 
butter  very  well  till  I  see  clear  water 
come  out  of  the  butter,  and  still  it  has 
the  white  line  in  it.  Could;  the  salt  have 
anything  to  do  with  it?  c.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

Mottled  or  streakedl  butter  is  butter 
that  is  uneven  in  color.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  is  failure  to  get  the  salt  prop¬ 
erly  dissolved  and  evenly  distributed  by 
the  time  the  working  of  the  butter  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  butter  makers  follow  the 


practice  of  working  the  butter  enough  to 
thoroughly  distribute  the  salt  throughout 
the  mass  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour 
before  completing  the  working.  This 
gives  the  salt  sufficient  time  to  become 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the 
butter.  Unsalted  butter  is  never  mot¬ 
tled.  The  following  points  may  serve  as 
a  guide  for  overcoming  your  difficulty. 

(a)  Churn  the  cream  at  right  tem¬ 
perature  so  the  butter  will  come  in  good 
condition.  It  will  be  firm  and  the  butter¬ 
milk  can  be  washed  out.  Your  practice 
of  thorough  washing  is  desirable. 

(b)  Have  the  wash  water  at  the  right 
temperature  so  that  the  butter  can  be 
worked  without  injury  to  the  grain  and 
body  of  the  butter. 

(e)  Use  a  good  quality  of  salt  that 
will  readily  dissolve.  Distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  mass  of  butter  before  starting 
to  work  it. 

If  mottles  or  streaks!  appear  in  butter 
they  can  be  eliminated  by  reworking  it. 
Reworking,  however,  is  not  desirable 
practice  to  follow  except  when  necessary. 

J.  w.  B. 


Sewickley,  Pa.,  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 

This  club  holds  monthly  meetings.  Sec¬ 
retary  C.  E.  Norton  gives  the  following 
program  for  remainder  of  this  season : 

June  6.  —  Bellwood  Farm,  Ingomar, 
Pa.,  aftenioon ;  subject,  judging  and  talk 
by  County  Agent  Henry  R.  Eby. 

July  11. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Oliver  Estate, 
Shields,  Pa.,  evening ;  subject,  discussion 
of  our  feed  problems. 

Aug.  1.  —  Roselea  Farm,  Coraopolis 
Heights,  Pa.,  afternoon  ;  field  day. 

Sept.  12.  —  Fairacres,  Sewickley 

Heights,  Pa.,  evening ;  subject,  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  work. 

Oct.  3.  —  Beechwood  Farms,  Sharps- 
burg,  Pa.,  afternoon ;  field  day. 

Nov.  7.  —  Dr.  Boyd’s  pet  hospital, 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  evening ;  subject,  talk  on 
abortion. 

Dec.  5.  —  Franklin  Farm,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  evening;  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  picture,  talk  by  field  man. 


Stranger  :  “Ah,  Mrs.  Mudge,  one-half 
of  the  world  is  ignorant  how  the  other 
half  lives.”  “Not  in  this  village,  miss.” 
— Answers. 


HOLSTEINS 


BUY  YOUR 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

May  10-11,  1927 

Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Pavilion 

150  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEINS 

SELLING  FOR  THE  HIGH  BID 
All  Tuberculin  Tested — 
60-day  retest. 

80  fresh  cows  and  heavy  springers. 
20  richly  bred  bulls  up  to  35  lbs. 
50  bred  and  unbred  yearlings. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue— and  do 
not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneer 


A 


HOLSTEINS 


\tmore  Calves! 


The  ability  to 
produce  large  healthy  calves 
each  year  is  an  established  Hoi- 
steincharacteristic.  Holstein  calves 
are  easily  raised  and  surpluses  may 
be  profitably  vealed  at  early  ages. 
Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service* 

HOCSTEINPWFRIESIAM 

\  Association  ..if— America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HOLSTEIN  HERD 

FOR  SALE 

Twenty  large,  young,  Heavy  Producing  Cows. 
Few  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Few  calves 
Herd  Sire,  T.  B.  tested,  free  from  disease. 
Priced  reasonably  for  quick  sale. 

FOSTER  LAKE  DAIRY  FARMS.  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN C 

■  ON  OUR  MIODLEBURV  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


AUCTION  SALE 

OF  PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

from  Federally  Accredited  herds  at 

Brabant  Farm,  6  Miles  West  of  Kingston, 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1927,  commencing  at  1  P.  M. 

Tliis  sale  will  comprise  fifty  head,  consisting  main¬ 
ly  of  young  cows  of  superior  breeding  and  individ¬ 
ual  quality.  A  few  youngsters  will  be  included, 
with  three  high-class  young  bulls.  In  addition  to  the 
ottenngs  trom  Brabant  Farm,  select  consignments 
have  been  made  from  High  Point  Springs  Farm, 
baugerties  Farms  and  Beechford  Farm.  Some  of 
the  finest  Guernsey  cattle  in  the  United  States  are 
owned  in  the  herds  here  represented— every  herd 
federally  Accredited.  The  owners  are  co-operat¬ 
es  with  Judge  Van  Etten,  proprietor  of  Brabant 
h  arm,  in  a  special  effort  to  make  this  a  sale  of 
highly  desirable  breeding  and  producing  animals. 

Auctioneer,  W.  G.  CRANDALL,  Homer,  N.  Y. f  - 
Sale  Mgr.,  E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

SSss  Savers-  l8t 

Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


We  offer  an  exceptional  chance  to  purchase  a  3-year-old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

out  of  great  producing  stock  for  about  one-fourth  his 
real  value.  This  bull  is  a  sure  breeder  and  from  an 
Accredited  Herd.  He  is  for  sale  because  of  an  unusual 
circumstance  and  will  be  a  real  bargain  for  someone 
who  wants  a  Herd  Sire  backed  by  Production  and 
Breeding.  For  particulars  address — 
BURLINGAME,  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc. 
7  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0J,,BT  MRMg<  „  g  g|  >  PW|< .  Pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

3MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  Hew  Yurh 

For  Praeli-  R||CDI|QCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDGEWOOD 
cally  Pure  OUChnOC  I  1MIH¥  FA11MS  Whitewater,  Wis 

DOGS  **. 


Pedigreed  three  months  Sable  and  white  female 

COLLIE  EUES 

excellent  quality,  $25.00  each.  Also  pedi- 
greed  three-year-old  Sable  and  white  male 
Collie,  $25.00,  to  good  country  home. 

GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Airedale,  Boston,  Scottish  and  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terriers,  also  Beagles  and  Pomeranians.  All 
eligible  to  A.  K.  C, 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

G  FOR  SALE 

ERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

-w.™-..c£^v2?red  stock.  3  mos.  old.  Reasonable. 

JOHN  MEYER  North.  Branch,  N.Y. 


“For  Your  Proteciian”!”SSr,  Shepherds 

Never  before  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers. 

GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

THOROUGHBREDS— Males,  $85.00.  Females  less. 
E.  G.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  N.  Woburn,  Mass. 


For  Sale-ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

E.  L.  SPAULDING  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y 


BLACK 
FEMALE 

COCKER  _ _ _ 

OSCAR  RILEY 


Franklin,  Vt. 


llolp  Qngniol  1  yv.  black  &  white,  great  pet,  house 
lilaic  opallltl  broken,  intelligent,  well  trained,  has 
many  tricks,  first  $25.  Oscar  Riley  Franklin,  Vt. 


COCKER  Dll  O  6  Best  of  breeding,  Males  $10;  Fe- 

SPANIEL  r  W  ■  O  males  $5.  COLLIE  POPS,  Males 
$8;  Females  $5.  ARTHUR  MULLEN  Franklin,  Vt. 


Purebred  TT% T  TT>g  Sable  and  White,  6  weeks  old, 
COLLIE  *  AJ  MT  &  $3.00  and  $10.00.  Parents  good 
cowdogs.  Two  black  and  white  spayed  dogs  7  months, 
$15.  Also  one  sable  and  white  female.  Guaranteed 
to;please  or  money  back.  A.  VAN  DYKE,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


J  IP  DITDC  from  farm-raised.  Champion  bred 
LULLlCi  I  Ulil  stock,  3  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
**  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penna 


PaIIJo  Punnioc  _  Finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

ViUIllC  I  uppica  Bowden's  Collie  Farm  Mansfield,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligentkind;  males 
u  Spayed  females,  $1  O  each.  - - —  — 


H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


Pnllia  Pnnnioe  t*le  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
llOlliC  ruppieSOLOVEKXOOK  KENNELS,  Cliambershurg,  IV 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IMS.,  drove  City,  F». 


claIs  Male  Cow  Dog 


Heel  drive,  3  years,  $25, 

0.  H.  RIIET  .  Franklin.  VI. 


WILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass. 


HORSES 


Percherons 


Stallions,  1,  3  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $135  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  4  yr.,  five  3  yr.  and  three 
1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Win.  A.  REID  Mnunt  Holly.  N.  J. 


ISF.25  HEAD  SHETLAND  PONIES 


SALE 

$65  head. 


NICE 

PONY  FARM 


Cortland,  Ohio 


Team  of  llfkD  CpC  Middle  aged,  weight  about  H00 
WORK  HUIYOEiiJ  lbs.  each,  price  with  harness 
and  wagon,  $350.  WALTER  JONES,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New-, 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  *  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

J _ II  ROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 

V  v  WvJ  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  St  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y  - 

PUREBRED  O  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 

UROC  HOGd 


D 


DUROG  FRSFY  RflAR(re£lstered>and  sow  (pure  bred 

JCFYOC  I  OUHIlbut  not  registered)  for  sale  at 
$90  for  both.  W  ALTER  JONES,  Monroe,  JS.  Y. 

£°,r  100  PIRQ-lljWoeks  Old  WHITE  BERK- 
IUU  rlWO  SHIRES,  ready  to  ship,  $7  each. 
±tO  u  SE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


Ch&sfpt'  Whitee  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 

U II  e  d  ICI  n  mi  c5  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodline". 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAND  FAUM  Kemietfc  Square,  Pa 

ft  I  f  Se?'  pigs  S12.75ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
V.l.V.Pairg  no-akin  125.  K.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire  or  Buroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

It  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER.  Waltham.Nlass.  ! 

_ '.W.V.VJ 

DURE 

■  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

.  SUNSHINE  FARMS 
Star  Route _ Carlisle,  Mass. 


BRED 


PIG© 

IOCS  Sal 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
f. These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
^nd  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
b  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  Dl  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  vour 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  cratin" 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Stlem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


31  Car  SI  FOK  sait 

ass  SA  K 

A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea..  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval  ;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 

No'c^g^for  crates?  Drivilege  of  returninf?  them. 

A.  M,  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


Spring  Pigs 

PaeSt^M!hites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
_e!.'osi?e<i  alld  Sows  5-6  wks.  old, 

‘;8  wks.  old,  $7  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 

C  o'd  pd’  *15  a  pair-  shiP  any  number 

C.O.D.  on  appi  oval— Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 


.  WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass. 


TeL  1085 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  ^  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  ine  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


DUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARM! 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  Pi 


flr^ e  Jer,e*  and  Guernsey  Bred  Helfe 

*  Suitable  for  family  use,  tuberculin  tested,  attractive 
appearance.  WALTER  JONES,  Monroe,  N.  1 


RABBITS.  p,<?s’  pigeons,  pheasants 

 ''I  W.  J.  Lewis  .  Bunhl.il],  pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Cows  -  Heilers  -  Bulls 
FOR  SALE 

Can  offer  up  to  a  carload,  good  cows  and  heifers 
from  two  to  seven  years  of  age,  including  several 
R.  of  M.  cows.  Most  of  them  bred  to  a  bull  whose 
darn  has  official  record  of  18,316  lbs.  milk  and  S07 
lbs.  B.  r.  Test  4.1  %, 


Herd  at  Shelburne,  N.  H. 

STONE  FARM  ASSOCIATION 
120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■IUIMSHOKTHOma«?SSKS^ 

ed  and  registered,  10  females,  steer  and  bull,  $1,200 
for  twelve  head.  WALTER  JONES,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

hy  Roberts # 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiii 
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Its  hard  to  keep  it  up 
with  nothin 4  to  eat  but _ 

AHORSE  doing  hard  field  work  always  gets  his 
supper  of  grain.  You  wouldn’t  think  of  just 
turning  him  out  to  pasture.  He  couldn’t  keep  up 
on  grass  alone. 

Making  milk  is  actually  a  bigger  drain  on  a  cow 
than  spring  work  is  on  a  horse.  The  energy  used 
in  making  milk  and  repairing  body  tissues  calls  for 
even  more  grain  than  the  horse  gets. 

Feed  Purina  Cow  Chow  throughout  the  summer. 
You’ll  have  healthy  cows  that’ll  give  you  more  milk 
right  through  the  summer,  fall  and  winter.  You’ll 
need  less  feed  in  the  fall — and  you’ll  be  getting  extra 
milk  when  other  cows  are  in  a  slump ! 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo» 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


*ou  will  appreciate  this 
new  De  Laval feature 


are  everywhere  being  praised 
ever  made.  Other  features  are: 


Separator  users  who 
have  seen  and  tried 
the  new  1927  De 
Lavals  are  pleased 
with  the  turnable  sup¬ 
ply  can — it  is  so  handy 
and  convenient.  The 
supply  can  may  be , 
turned  so  that  tinware 
and  bowl  can  be  put  in 
place  or  removed,  even 
though  the  supply  can 
is  filled  with  milk. 
This  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  1927 
Series  De  Laval j 
Separators,  which1 
as  the  best  separators 


2.  Easier  Turning:  For  three  years  the 
De  Laval  experimental  and  engineering  departments 
have  been  conducting  extensive  tests  to  develop 
still  easier  turning  separators.  The  results  of  these 
tests  are  embodied  in  this  new  series,  which  both 
start  and  turn  easier  than  any  other  machines. 

3.  Oil  Window:  The  new  oil  window  en¬ 
ables  you  to  see  at  all  times  the  level  and  condition 
of  the  oil.  It  shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl:  All  new  De  Lavals 
have  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl,”  now  used  in 
De  Laval  Separators  with  such  splendid  results. 
It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibra¬ 
tion,  with  the  least  power  and  wear,  skims  cleaner 
and  delivers  a  richer,  smoother  cream. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


You  can’t  afford  to 
use  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator,  because  the 
new  De  Lavals  skim 
cleaner,  are  easier  to 
handle  and  operate, 
are  more  convenient, 
and  soon  pay  for 
themselves.  Trade  in 
your  old  separator  as 
partial  payment.  Sold 
on  easy  terms.  See 
your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  nearest  De 
Laval  office  for  full 
information. 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


Henhouse  Trap  Door 

In  .reply  to  C.  A.  Basliore,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  page  504,  I  have  used  for  25  or 
more  years  a  trapdoor  or  gate  in  my 
yard  fence  to  give  me  a  chance  to  return 
stray  hens,  and  it  has  worked  fine,  as  the 
hens  always  look  for  a  place  near  the 
ground  to  get  back  in  and  they  will  push 
back  the  rods  and  go  in  but  cannot  get 
out. 

No.  1  is  the  frame  in  yard  or  house ; 
No.  2  is  trap ;  c  are  %-in.  dowels  about 


Big.  f  Fig.  2 

2  in.  from  center  to  center ;  aa  are  hinges 
at  top  and  b  weight  if  needed  to  keep 
trap  shut. 

No.  3  is  complete  trap.  Rods  c  strike 
on  bottom  piece  but  do  not  touch  ground. 
No.  4  is  side  view  of  trap.  Hen  goes  in 
from  X  in  the  direction  of  arrow.  No.  3 
is  looking  from  yard  or  house.  J.  M. 
Massachusetts. 


The  picture  shows  my  trapdoors  which 
are  successful.  The  door  is  hinged  on 
side  of  opening.  Hens  can  get  in  but 


not  out.  Wire  is  fastened  to  1x2  with 
fence  staples.  D.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

As  to  trapdoor  for  henhouse,  first  make 
opening  with  a  straight  top  (not  round¬ 
ing).  Take  some  stiff  wire  and  bend 
into  “U”  shape,  having  the  “U”  shape 

1  %  in.  longer  than  the  opening  in  house. 
The  “U”  shape  should  not  be  over  iy2  or 

2  in.  wide.  Make  enough  of  these  wires 
to  cover  the  opening,  placing  them  1  in. 
apart.  Go  into  your  henhouse  and  on 
the  inside  of  opening  attach  each  “U” 


shape  wire  with  two  medium-size  staples 
so  they  will  swing  inside  freely.  Place 
enough  of  these  wires  to  cover  opening,  in 
placing  these  wires  see  that  the  ends  of 
them  strike  the  floor  about  1  in.  inside 
from  bottom  of  opening.  If  these  wires 
are  properly  made  and  attached  hens 
can  go  in  but  cannot  go  out  without  some¬ 
one  first  lifting  these  wires.  e.  g.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

This  shows  a  trapdoor  that  will  let 
hens  in  but  not  out.  We  used  it  on  our 
pigeon  loft  for  years.  When  in  place  it 


27?^ 

would  ride  up  over  the  back  of  the 
pigeons  going  in  but  would  not  let  them 
out.  w.  c.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 


Effect  of  Grain  on  Milk 

I  had  an  argument  with  a  man  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  a  cow  grain.  Will  you 
set  us  right?  He  says  grain  only  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  milk  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  richness  of  the  milk,  or 
cream  or  butterfat ;  also  that  a  cow  will 
test  the  same  and  show  as  much  cream 
on  a  given  quantity  of  milk  as  if  she 
only  had  hay  and  water,  only  she  would 
give  less  milk.  I  say  grain  does  increase 
the  richness  of  the  milk  and  therefore 
it  has  more  cream.  w.  s. 

In  your  argument  with  your  friend  you 
are  both  partially  right  and  both  par¬ 


tially  wrong.  A  cow  inherits  from  her 
parents  capacity  to  eat  grain  and  turn  it 
into  milk.  The  butterfat  percentage  is 
also  an  inherited  factor ;  generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  cannot  be  increased  if  the  cow  is 
receiving  a  normal  ration.  A  cow  uses 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  feed  she  eats  for 
body  maintenance,  this  leaves  50  per  cent 
or  approximately  that  amount  for  milk 
production.  A  normal  ration  for  a  cow 


is  one  which  contains  the  proper  amount 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  or  if 
we  choose  to  call  them  such,  proteins  and 
total  digestible  nutrients.  In  addition  the 
ration  should  have  variety,  palatability 
and  bulk.  When  such  a  ration  is  fed.  the 
butterfat  content  of  a  cow’s  milk  cannot 
be  changed  by  adding  a  little  more  or  less 
of  any  feed  to  the  ration.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  if  roots  are  fed  in  large 
quantities  the  butterfat  content  of  the 
milk  from  the  cow  receiving  them  will  be 
reduced.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  roots 
are  very  high  in  water. 

Where  two  cows  were  fed  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  one  receiving  grain  and  the  other 
hay  and  water,  one  would  expect  the  cow 
receiving  grain  to  test  less  than  the 
other  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grain  would 
stimulate  milk  production,  and  of  the 
two  cows  the  one  giving  the  most  milk 
would  have  her  fat  distributed  through  a 
larger  amount  of  milk.  The  per  cent  of 
fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow  at  calving  time.  The  milk 
that  a  cow  produces  reaches  the  udder 
by  means  of  the  blood  stream,  the  fat 
being  first  taken  into  the  body  tissues. 
When  the  cow  freshens  in  a  fat  condition 
she  seems  to  give  off  more  fat  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  means  of  the  blood  to  the  cells 
of  the  udder  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  butterfat. 

Sometimes  we  may  increase  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  cow’s  milk  by  quickly  changing  a 
ration.  The  test  may  be  higher  for  a 
few  hours  but  it  will  go  right  back  to 
normal  again  in  a  very  short  time.  At 
the  University  of  Minnesota  a  trial  was 
recently  conducted  in  which  ground  flax¬ 
seed  was  fed  to  milking  cows.  Sixteen 
cows  were  recorded  in  this  trial  and  it 
was  found  that  when  3  lbs.  of  flaxseed 
were  fed  there  was  an  average  increase  in 
fat  percentage  of  0.131  over  the  normal 
test  when  a  balanced  ration  was  used. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  a  cow’s  fat 
percentage  is  an  inherited  factor  and  can¬ 
not  be  influenced  by  feeds.  J.  W.  B. 


Testing  and  Quarantine 

I  have  not  had  my  cows  tested ;  now 
they  claim  90  per  cent  of  the  town  was 
scared  or  coaxed  to  have  it  done.  As  I 
would  not  consent  they  served  a  quaran¬ 
tine  on  me  about  a  month  ago,  but  I 
continued  selling  my  milk  as  I  have  done 
for  more  than  13  years.  The  other  day 
they  came  back  and  served  another  one 
saying  the  first  one  was  not  made  out 
right.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
either  one.  They  have  never  seen  my 
cows.  Can  they  condemn  them  and  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  selling  milk  when  they 
know  nothing  about  the  cows?  The  buy¬ 
ers  pasteurize  the  milk  as  soon  as  they 
receive  it  and  they  are  willing  to  take  it. 

New  York.  G.  s.  P. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that 
your  farm  may  be  quarantined  and  that 
you  may  be  refused  opportunity  to  sell 
your  milk  or  other  dairy  products  if  you 
do  not  submit  your  cows  to  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test.  The  fact  that  your  cows  may 
be  absolutely  healthy  and  that  no  inspec¬ 
tion  or  examination  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  they  are  healthy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
further  fact  that  the  tuberculin  test  does 
not  and  cannot  determine  whether  or  not 
your  cows  are  healthy  has  also  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  The  law  requiring  a 
tuberculin  test  has  been  passed  by  your, 
and  other,  farmers’  representatives  in  the 
legislature  and  its  enforcement  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  You  are 
helpless  in  the  matter  until  this  law  has 
been  repealed.  ai.  b.  d. 
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The  Corn  Borer  and  Farm 
Relief 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  the  PresD 
dent  is  hopeful  that  Sen.  McNary  will 
work  out  something  helpful  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  We  buy  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
yearly,  spend  $200,000,000  for  manufac¬ 
tured  burlap  andi  bags,  about  the  same 
for  linen,  linseed  oil  and  oilmeal,  and 
far  more  for  sugar.  Foreigners  got  this 
money  and  in  addition  half  our  peanuts 
come  from  China,  and)  our  cocoanut, 
castor  and  olive  oil  imports  are  eating 
into  the  use  of  our  lard.  This  corn 
borer  section  will  grow  wool,  flax  and 
sugar  as  well,  and  as  profitably  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  sugar  beet  is 
a  success  in  part  of  it  already.  There  is 
not  one  single  thing  the  matter  with 
farmers  that  cannot  be  directly  traced  to 
politicians,  and  their  hangers-on,  and  to 
importations  that  we  should  grow  at 
home.  Not  a  reliever  would  refer  to 
them  for  pie. 

What  would  50,000,000  more  sheep  do 
to  our  surplus,  the  incubus  that  has  been 
the  alleged  cause  of  all  farm  troubles? 
They  would  lick  up  every  grain  andi  help 
balance  farm  productions.  Their  clover 
meadow's  and  Summer  pasture  would  con¬ 
tract  the  plow  land  so  we  would  never 
again  hear  the  word  surplus,  and  there 
would  be  good  prices  for  all  growths. 
Then  look  at!  flax.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  that  borer  section  cannot  be  excelled 
in  the  world.  And  then -beets,  which  are 
grown,  and  have  pi\>ved  profitable  in  20 
counties.  Millions  will  be  wasted  to  keep 
all  these  blessings  away.  Ten  of  them, 
plus,  have  been  appropriated  to  play  at 
extermination  of  the  corn  borer,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  never  occur  until  nature 
gets  him.  The  sw-arm  operating  will  al- 
w-ays  be  obsessed  with  a  consuming  de¬ 
sire  to  be  attached  to  the  government 
payroll,  and  the  machinery,  like  all  the 
public  pays  for  will  be  junk.  That  is 
rather  a*  poor  section  for  corn  and  if  the 
government  has  the  power  to  invade 
fields,  to  order  their  owners  about,  and 
to  add  expenses  to  taxes,  it  had  power 
to  order  that  not  a  field  of  corn  should 
be  planted,  and  let  the  borer  die  of 
senility. 

Then  instead  of  ten  millions  it  could 
have  devoted  one  for  sheep,  one  for  beet, 
flax,  Alfalfa  and  clover  seeds,  and 
Snbthef  to  personal  contact  and  printing- 
propaganda  to  show-  that  the  section  was 
highly  favored  and  could  be  used  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  land.  Let  the  reader 
think  if  this  plan  is  reasonable  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  then  let  him  view  factories 
going  up,  the  builders’  and  operator's’ 
homes  rising  and  the  wages  cleaning  up 
all  the  excess  food  grown  in  the  section. 

It  would  be  the  grandest  lesson  about 
growing  things  we  paid  money  to  foreign^ 
ers  for,  while  bringing  maximum  pros¬ 
perity.  It  seems  the  government  has  an 
antipathy  for  mixing  in  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  business,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
the  farmers.  Beet  pulp  is  shipped  from 
that  section,  and  right  through  it  to  the 
East,  while  it  and  oilmeal  would  take 
the  place  of  corn  and  make  a  grand  live 
stock  section.  It  appears  that  all  pro¬ 
posed  help  for  farming  is  confined  to  a 
desire  for  appropriations  to  furnish  posi¬ 
tions  for  men. 

We  read  that  at  the  breakfast  confer¬ 
ence  Sen.  Fess  announced,  “During  Sum¬ 
mer  negotiations  will  be  carried  on  with 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,”  and  he -prophesied  “There  would 
he  loans  to  co-operatives,  empowered  to 
buy  surplus.”  More  money  and  more 
men  who  are  not  agriculturists.  Notice 
how  they  can  see  nothing  but  surplus, 
and  methods  for  men  to  make  money  on 
it  while  the  fanners  “hold  the  bag.”  Sur¬ 
plus,  appropriations  and  co-operatives  are 
all  their  vision  reaches,  while  failures  of 
the  latter,  and  evidence  from  Detroit  fail 
io  convince  their  utility.  Salaries  and 
fees,  and  human  nature  are  proving  them 
failures  yearly.  No  farm  co-operative 
can  be  a  success  unless  it  is  small,  with 
every  member  attending  all  meetings, 
knowing  every  cent  received  and  spent, 
and  sales  all  made  on  home  ground.  New 
York  shows  that  by  its  Farm  Bureau  and 
by  the  action  of  Washington  and  Rens¬ 
selaer  counties  unsold  wool  in  hock  for 
two  years.  Also,  after  growing  produce 


it  is  very  unwise  to  commit  it  to  others 
-who  can  hold  a  club  over  them.  The  old 
slogan  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  “Do  it  yourself” 
is  the  only  safe  way,  unless  one  wants  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  incapable.  In 
the  small  union  where  every  man  has  an 
equal  chance  that  rule  will  hold. 

The  corn  borer  has  given  a  fine  chance 
to  show  we  can  and  should  grow  all  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  things  we  import.  Sheep, 
sugar,  flax  and  clover  with  potatoes  and 
the  regular  vegetables  would  prove  it. 
After  the  air  has  been  charged  for  years, 
and  printing  uttered  by  the  car  load, 
here  was  a  chance  to  down  the  borer  and 
show  why  we  should  grow  our  imports. 
The  government  has  ignored  them,  and 
demagogues  have  cost  us  a  billion,  and 
they  still  want  money  and  votes.  They 
will  approach  this  from  every  angle  they 
can  think  of,  instead  of  the  right  one. 
They  want  the  near  dollar  no  matter  how 
the  farmers  are  bled.  They  do  not  want 
to  reduce  the  surplus,  and  nothing  can 
be  brought  to  show  that  a  single  poli¬ 
tician  has  hinted  at  any  means  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  work  out  all  right  some¬ 
time  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  sensible 
farmers  to  ignore  all  their  false  friends 
and  grow  all  imports  possible  under  the 
adverse  conditions.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Low  Protein  Ration 

I  am  sending  you  our  dairy  feed  form- 
u.,  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
oVt*  ^ome  people  say  we  use  too  much 
salt.  Cows  drink  plenty  of  water  and 
seem  to  do  well.  For  roughage  they  get 
clover  hay,  two  sacks  each  of  our  own 
buckwheat  and  oats,  chops,  one  sack  each 
ot  cottonseed  meal,  good  flour  middlings, 
buckwheat  shorts  and  one  peck  salt.  We 
feed  them  around  a  gallon  of  the  mixture, 
some  a.  little  more,  according  to  their 
production. 

The  ration  you  are  using  contains 
about  16  per  cent  of  protein.  This  is  a 
rather  low  protein  feed.  With  clover 
hay,  however,  it  should  make  a  good 
milk  producing  feed.  Your  ration  could 
be  improved  with  the  use  of  soaked  beet 
pulp  or  silage.  Cows  do  J, heir  best  when 
they  have  succulent  feeds.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  no  silage  you  would 
do  well  to  feed  each  cow  about  3  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp  daily.  When  soaked  this 
amount  will  weigh  approximately  15  lbs. 

Should  you  use  beet  pulp  the  protein 
content  will  be  lowered  and  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  add  another  hundred 
Df  Cottonseed  meal.  To  each  hundred  of 
a  grain  mixture  it  is  usually  advised 
that  about  2  lbs.  of  salt  be  added.  You 
are  feeding  approximately  3  lbs.  to  the 
hundred  weight  of  feed  or  about  30  per 
cent  more  than  is  advised.  j.  w.  B. 


LEGHORN  CHIX 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders 

“Justa”  Chix  have  ALL  the  Qualities 
the  successful  poultryman  demands. 

Postpaid  Prices  100  500  lOOO 

May  11th  $18.00  $85.00  $160 

May  17th  16.00  75.00  140 

May  24th  12.00 

Get  a  Square  Deal  from 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

Prompt  May  Deliveries 

Rugged  chicks  from  free-range  flocks 
mated  by  licensed  poultry  judge.  Splen¬ 
did  value  at  these  low  May  per-100  prices: 
Leghorns,  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  $14.50  R.I.  Reds,  $15.50 
Postpaid — Order  Today 
STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Member  lilt.  Baby  Chick  Ass'n.  Box  T.  Slocklon,  N.  J. 


H  s.  c. 

Baby 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  A 

CHICKO 

From  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock,  finest  in  the  world- 
sixteen  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Catalog  free. 

REDB1RD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAYA  JUNE  Prloes-Sliip  C.O.Ib.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.50  $6.25  $12.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghox-ns  3.00  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.25  8.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100 %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  (1I1EUN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
3.  TV.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Bai-red  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7  OO 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivei-y  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  Adv.  or  write  for  free  circulai-. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAIisterville.  Pa. 

Prnfiiw>tinn  Prod8*  c-  vv-  L-  Pullets,  cockerels,  breed- 
riUUUCUUn  Died  ers.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  blood  lines. 
Prices  right.  ADAM  SEABPRY,  Sayviile,  L.  1.,  N,  Y. 

For  Sate — Jersey  Black  6iant  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range  stock.  $1 
per  setting,  Parcel  post  paid.  James  T.  Cryslell,  Miiftfie  Valley.  N.  J. 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  12i/*c.  each  and  up. 

leghorns.  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  Biaek 
Minorcas,  Pekin  Dux  and  Indian  Runner  Dux. 

\  arieties  Prices  on — 


Rld**  5arred  \  Whi‘e  Rocks', ‘Black'  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans 
While  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants.’...’.'' 

DUD. . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  6.75 

$13.00 

$  62.00 

S 1 20 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANS0MVI1LE,  N.  ¥. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Finest  quality  Baby  Clucks  from  closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks  of  Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  bred  for  egg  production.  An  income  of  $5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually 
—  ,  „  25,  $3.25;  50,  $6;  100,  $‘li;  500,  $50 

vv  e  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Foui-  Weeks  Old  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  well  developed,  not  sorted  as  to  sex,  free  from  diseases 

by  express  collect  . . . 30c  each-  100  $2$ 

Ten  Weeks  Old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  June  delivery . $1  each;  10o’  $95 

J*  to  Weeks  Old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  June  delivery . $1.25  each;  100,  $120 

12  to  14  Weeks  Old  Breeding  Cockerels,  June  delivery . $1.30  each;  100.'  $125 

Husky  Barred  Plymouth  Bock,  S.  C.  Hhode  Island  Red  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Baby  Chicks 

hardy  Northern  New  York  Stock,  post  paid . 25,  $4.25;  50,  $8;  100,  $15;  500,  $70 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings,  largest  breed,  plenty  of  stamina,  post  paid: 

—  , .  _  „  12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32;  500,  $150 

Fawn  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  from  250-egg  strain,  post  paid: 

12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32;  600,  $150 
If  we  can  not  fill  your  order  immediately  or  in  due  time  your  remittance  will  be  returned  at  once. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATHENI0N  QUALITY^ 


ATHENE^N 

FCHICKS 


jjgEfawi  Mown  siiiHmw.M 

The  wise  do  consider 
’  Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 

But  quality  over  price  must  be  bigger 
Atheneon  s  are  always  sought. 

>  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY  _ 

Atheneon  quality  always  pleasing.  Atheneon  service  never  failing. 

Summer  Prices — Effective  May  9th  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .....  $5  50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .! .  6  50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas’!!’.’. . i 00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Minorcas,  Campines . . .  7.00 

OUR  CUSTOMERS^ €OMESBACHhYEARd!AJ^  FROM 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$85.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

115.00 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

115.00 

PINE!  TREE  CHICKS 


In  all  our  35  years'  experience  we  never  had  finer  chicks  or  better  hatches.  That's  why  we  can 
make  suck  low  prices  on  guaranteed  chicks  from  hardy  free  range  flocks  4  y 

35,000  WEEKLY — IMMEDIATE  MAY  DELIVERIES  — —  — - 

s.  c?°whPtf L^horr«  *.  .1?;^-:.  rrrrrr. . $32.75  -  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . !!!!!  4Y5 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Anconas  ..!!!!!’.  5.25 
Mixed  Chicks  .  3.25 

For  extra  value  add  4o  per  chick  and  say  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matings.”  Prepaid  post- 
safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Chick  Book  FREE.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  8-10 
weeks,  $1  each.  10-12  weeks,  $1.25  each.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON  NEW  IER<sEV 

_ Jos.  D.  Wilson.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892  °  ’  *  W  JERSEY 
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. $3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

.  4.50 

7.75 

14.00 

67.50 

.  4.75 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

.  5.25 
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18.00 
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.  3.25 

5.75 

10.00 

50.00 

$1  10.00 
135.00 
140.00 
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THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


100,000 Healthy ,  Husky  lRw4 

May-Hatched  Money  Makers 

Bred  for  Type,  Color 
and  Ability  to  Lay 

“May-hatched  Leghorns,”  writes  Prof.  Stone- 
burn,  “can  be  brought  to  laying  maturity  by 
mid-October,  provided  the  chicks  come  from  a 
quick-maturing  strain  and  have  proper  care.” 
For  17  years,  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  bred 
for  quick  maturity  and  ability  to  stand  up 
under  heavy  winter  laying.  The  care  is  up 
to  you. 

If  you  prefer  the  heavier  breeds,  Rosemont 
can  serve  yon  equally  well.  They  will  mature 
a  little  later  than  the  Leghorns,  to  be  sure, 
but  early  for  their  class. 

Deliveries,  Weeks  of  May  8  and  15 

White  Leghorns  50  100  500 

Select  Grand  A . $8-00  $15  $72.50 

Utility  Matings .  6.00  12  55.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 

Grade  A .  7.50  14  67.50 

Utility  Matings .  6.75  13  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Wh.  Rocks 

Grade  A. .  S.50  17  82.50 

Utility  Matings .  8.00  15  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

State  Certified .  13.00  23  112.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  5.00  9  45.00 

Prepaid  Postage — 100%  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Send  check  or  express  or  postal  order. 
Free  Chick  Book  pictures  flocks  and  plant. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


WENE  CHICKS 

Certified  Blood -  tested 

1  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  by  a  Specialist  I 

m  $15.00  Per  100 — Immediate  Delivery  * 

Every  Chick  hatched  from  selected  eggs  laid 
by  hen  breeders  (no  pullets)  weighing  4  lbs.  or 
more,  certified  correct  in  type  by  State  authori¬ 
ties  and  blood-tested  against  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Wonderful  value  for  the  buyer  who 
insists  on  quality. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  weeks  old,  $1.05 

From  the  same  unusual  matings;  quick  money-makers. 
White-Rock- Wyandotte  Cross-Bred  Chicks,  $13.00  per  100. 

Every  Chick  hatched  from  a  selected  blood-tested  breeder 

Write  for  FREE  Mating  List  describing  S.  C. 

Whxte  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  White  Wyandotte 
ana  R.  1.  Red  flocks.  Wene  Chicks  will  raise 
your  flock  average. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


QEND  no  money,  just  marl  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
see  chicks.  We  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks  From 
purebred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments! 
Prices  on—  25  SO  JOO 

S.  C.  White  Leglmr-ns. .  $3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . .  3.50  6  50  12  00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.50  6  50  12  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  g  50  CO 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  813 _ _ _ Mingoville,  Pa. 

HIGH 

„  „  —  —  G  It  A  HE  _  -  .  ,  w  v, 

£ V  w >. a1  °r ° and  $*2.00  Per  100,  for  May  delivery 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and’ 
Mixed.  Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guarante!  <1 
Catalog  free.  TURKEY  RIDGE  Hatchery,  aiillerstonn.  Pa! 

S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  $12-100  S.C.W  LEGHORN1?  inn 

1 -5C 100  WH,TE  rocks  sis m 

1  GHI™./XrD’  Sfr00  HEAVY  MIXED,  $10-100 

STRAIN  of  BROWN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

25pr  extra.  ^HUGH ’PATTEliigONf  Clay  to. g 


LONG’S 


CHICKS 


PULLETS  barred  rocks,  a  wks.  old,  l 

Kef«iyno^  LEGHORNS  a  lie,’  Os  eaCK 
June  1st.  United  Egg  Farms  Hillsdale,  N,  Y'» 


736 


May  7,  1927 


Darby  White  Leghorns 

Are  Great  Layers 

Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co.,  Long  Island  and  Storrs 
demonstrate  it.  Our  Storrs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  supreme  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  180  to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of 
1,200  Darby  pullets  averaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26.  80%  of  our  February, 
March  and  April  Chicks  have  been  sold  to  old  customers— they  know  how 
good  they  are. 

May  prices  surprisingly  low  for  such  wonderful  quality. 

N.  J.  Certified 

CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

NORTH  BRANCH 
NEW  JERSEY 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Trouble  with  Squabs 


C.  T.  DARBY 


CHOICE,  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Bure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas . $2.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 3.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyans. ;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.00 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00 

THE  AHA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Rank 
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CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tancred-Wyclcoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks— 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  _ 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md, 

r»r> T/^W  TT  ON  BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

rKILL  UJ  1  240  TO  300  EGG  STOCK 

We  import  direct.  Sold  over  40.000  Chicks  within  20 

g.\8.  poole  Te:.raksA«m^LU,  o. 

90  0  Certified  Leghorns—0  ” IVi 8 


25  50  100 

_  V.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 
Rocks  &  Reds  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  600  or  more,  100 %  live  deiivezy  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAlieterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  b.b&i 

VJIllk-iVO  Mixed  ( 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  12c,  Reds  12c,  Heavy  Mixed 
10c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  May& June  prices.  15.  H  .  AME\,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
LtllV^IYiJ  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  From  our 
own  free  range  (locks,  100#  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTEIH  ILLE,  PA. 

ihaa  PULLETS — 8-10  wks.  old  at  $100  per  100.  S.C.  W. 
1UUU  Leghorn  or  Barred  Rock.  Delivery  May  16th, 
June  1st  and  15th.  Buttermilk  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  Fed. 
Bauy  Chicks,  1  5c.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperance,  N.  V  . 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

75%  Tancred.  Pedigreed  males.  Special  500  and  1000  prices. 

LAY  WELL  FARM.  Heaver  Springs,  Pfl. 

IVanfed-10  GUINEA  FOWL— Males 

Or  as  manv  as  you  have  to  spare.  Will  pay  fair  price. 
Wanted  for  breeding.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS  King s ton, N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  !S 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 

$10  per  25;  $18  per  50;  $35  per  100;  $1  <0  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  puren—  white 

$9  per  25;  $17  per  60;  $32  per  100;  $155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenixviile,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  an v  flock — Type,  Size,  Growth.  "Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  3oc  each. 
K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J, 


®  DUCKLINGS 


$8 5;  Egge  #15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  ,T,|]R|(FY  EGGS 
Red  and  Narragaasett  *  UIUVLI  f 

S3  50  per  6,  $6.50  per  12,  parcel  post  paid.  Pure  bred, 
free  range— none  better.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM.  Spring  Grove.  Pa. 


ForSale— BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  5S;SS  &  if 

M  rs.  L.  M.  Wagner  R  1  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGH  LAND  FARM  Box  29  SeUersville,  I’a. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— WinnersMadison  Square 
Sesqui.  All  American  Turkey  Show.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Fertility  guar.  FLONA  HORN  IN  Owego$  Y. 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs  by  insuredPP.  Post. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARSI 


Port  Royal,  I*a. 


BEAUANHOT-  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  Duck  ings  riKht-  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  Beauandol  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  H.rlior,  L.I..N.V. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

JwwwAnwvwMiVAAivuvMnX 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


21ST  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 

Save  20%  to  50%  on 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding 
Stock, 8-Weeks  andOlder 
Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Send  today  for  Sale  Circular 
and  “The  Story  of  the  300-Egg 
Hen,”  FREE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Box  R 


POULTRY  FARM 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


8WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

-|  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

*P  JL  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  15th. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


BIG  C.O.D.  CHICK  OFFER! 


Pay  only  gl.00  now.  Balance  plus  post¬ 
age  to  your  postman,  after  you  see 
chicks.  Prices  below. 

Varieties  50 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leg- 1  $5  00 

horns,  Anconas  f  * 

Barred,  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  5.75 
Sii.,Wh. Wy’nd’ts,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Blk.  Min.  6.25 
Columbian  Wy’nd’ts,  Buff&Wh.  Orp.  6.75 
Wh.&Buff  Minorcas,  Blue  Andalusians  8.00 
Mixed  Chicks,  Assorted  4.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Write  your  name  plainly. 
For  reference,  bank  of  Ottawa  or  postmaster,  Ottawa, O. 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  Dept.  194  Ottawa.  Ohio 


100 

$9.00 

10.50 

11.50 

12.50 
15.00 

800 


500 

$44.50 

52.00 

57.00 

62.50 

74.50 
3950 


A 


BEST  QUALITY: 
BABY  CHICKS! 

MAY  PRICES 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 0c  -  -  Mixed  8c* 

100%  live  delivery-  P.  O.  paid.  All  free* 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots- 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

!  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.; 


STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches  June  7 , 14,21,  28 


© 


Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C, 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at  $10  per  100  —  $48  per  500 
— $95$per  1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


3NTATIONAL  OHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Rhode  Island 

Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  13c  each 

White  Wyandottes .  15c  each 

Mixed’Chicks .  9c  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  4QG  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


June  &  July  Prices  60  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.50  $  3.00  $  70 
Shelley's  Brown  Legrhorna  4.50  8  OO  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.50  10.00  90 

R.  I.  Reds  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas  6.00  11.00  100 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  7.00  60 

Special  handling  &  postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 
S.C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SA  in  |  Ci*UADN  PUIPIfC  from  breeders  direct 
,V.  W.  LLunUnn  wfllvAD  from  Wyekoffs  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Itidgenay  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Po.,  Ilox  II 


BABY  CHICKS  s-c-^’Le?hornik9rc?ik’.5r°mi?y 


livery  guaranteed. 


own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 
Wm,  F.  Graham  DleAUsterrille,  Po. 


Will  you  give  me  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pigeons?  I  have  had  terribly  bad 
luck  with  them.  Within  the  last  six 
weeks  I  have  lost  25  pairs  of  just-hatclied 
squabs.  The  parent  birds  take  the  best 
of  care  of  the  eggs,  and  all  goes  well  un¬ 
til  the  eggs  are  beaked,  when  the  parent 
jirds  forsake  the  nest  and  the  young  ones 
are  cold  when  I  go  to  them  early  in  the 
morning.  It  seems  to  happen  during  the- 
night.  Their  nests  are  hung  in  boxes  to 
the  rafters  of  the  building ;  the  birds  are 
kept  clean  and  fed  well.  At  first  I  thought 
mice  must  get  in,  in  some  way,  but  there 
is  no  way  for  them  to  do  so.  If  the 
nests  were  on  the  ground  there  might  be 
a  chance  something  scared  the  birds  off. 
There  are  no  signs  of  mice.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  the  eggs  are  allowed 
to  come  to  just  that  particular,  moment 
of  hatching  and  then  left.  The  birds  have 
free  flying  range,  and  are  beautiful  birds, 
White  Swiss  Mondaines.  In  all  the  10 
years  I  have  reared  them  I  never  experi¬ 
enced  such  an  unfortunate  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  E.  G. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

You  certainly  have  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve  when  your  squabs  die  in  the 
nest  while  hatching,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  exactly  where  the  trouble 
lies,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  directions 
so  that  you  can  find  the  cause  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  birds.  Sometimes  lice  or  foul 
nests  will  cause  birds  to  abandon  their 
nests,  but  as  you  are  experienced  with 
pigeons  and  give  them  good  care,  I  would 
not  expect  either  of  these  to  apply  in 
your  case.  Sometimes  pigeons  simply  get 
tired  of  sitting  and  abandon  their  nests 
for  no  apparent  cause,  and  this  may  be¬ 
come  a  habit.  Sometimes  the  male  birds 
get  to  flirting  around  toward  the  end  of 
the  period  of  incubation,  refusing  to  take 
turn  at  sitting  during  the  day,  and  this 
causes  the  female  to  become  uneasy  and 
restless  at  hatching  time,  just  when  close 
attention  to  business  is  required  or  fatal 
results  will  follow. 

By  close  watching,  you  may  find  that 
one  or  two  male  birds  are  going  the 
rounds  through  your  loft  and  causing 
trouble.  Of  course,  the  only  thing  to  do 
in  this  case  is  to  remove  the  offenders, 
and  if  you  still  have  trouble  with  the 
mated  pairs,  try  changing  them  around 
and  remating  them.  Sometimes  young 
birds  will  desert  their  first  eggs  or  squabs, 
but  after  that  they  care  for  them  properly. 

It  is  also  just  possible  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  your  nests  may  be  at  fault  in 
some  way.  Be  sure  your  birds  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  room,  as  the  White  Swiss  Mon¬ 
daines  are  rather  large  and  require  larger 
nests  than  small  pigeons,  and  be  sure  you 
have  double  nests  properly  arranged.  As 
a  last  resort,  you  may  have  to  separate 
several  pairs  and  remate  them. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Destructive  Partridges 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop 
partridges  budding  my  apple  trees?  How 
would  you  figure  the  damage  to  be  paid 
by  the  State?  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

One  of  our  readers  lias  claimed  that 
spraying  with  a  strong  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  will  keep  the  birds  away.  We  doubt 
it.  In  New  York  the  following  is  all  that 
is  promised : 

The  law  provides  that  in  the  event  that 
any  species  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  shall  at  any  time  in  any 
locality  become  destructive  of  private  or 
public  property,  the  department  shall 
have  power,  in  its  discretion,  to  direct 
any  game  protector,  or  issue  a  permit  to 
any  citizen  of  the  State  to  take  such 
birds  or  quadrupeds  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  the  department 
may  provide. 

We  understand  that  no  loss  is  paid  for, 
and  we  think  the  same  holds  true  for  New 
Hampshire. 


Flooding  Established  Road 

A  power  company  has  proposed  build¬ 
ing  a  dam  in  this  district  and  has  bought 
and  is  buying  land  which  they  will  flood. 
Our  road  to  village,  three  miles,  will  also 
be  flooded.  There  is  another  road  we  can 
get  to  village  by,  but  it  will  make  the 
trip  5V2  miles.  Can  they  flood  this  road 
without  re-locating  it,  as  it  could  easily 
be  done  by  setting  it  back  a  few  hundred 
feet,  or  can  they  make  us  use  the  other 
longer  road?  E.  G. 

New  York. 

If  the  shorter  road  is  a  legally  estab¬ 
lished  highway  this  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
town.  You  would  be  entitled  to  notice  of 
that  proceeding,  and  would  have  a  right 
to  offer  your  objections.  N.  T. 


HARRIS  TESTED 


oyi  FiVe  Gallon, 
CaryS*  onfy 

HERE’S  a  special  offer  to 
make  you  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  Harris 
pure  tested  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil. 

Dr.  Harris  was  with  the 
Conn.  Experiment  Station  for 
five  years.  The  Harris  Labora¬ 
tories  were  the  first  to  offer 
cod  liver  oil  to  poultrymen. 
Careful  tests  show  that  Nor¬ 
wegian,  refined  cod  liver  oil  is 
best  for  your  flocks.  It’s  rich 
in  Vitamines  A  and  D. 

The  Harris  Laboratories  do 
not  sell  mixed  starchy  feeds 
containing  cod  liver  oil — for 
experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  the  oil  becomes 
worthless  in  22  days. 

Be  on  the  safe  side — mix 
Harris  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil 
with  your  feed — and  mix  it 
frequently. 

Sold  by  your 
dealer  or  di¬ 
rect — 30  gals., 
freight  collect, 
$32.00;  5  gals., 
express  collect, 
$9.00;  1  gal., 
postpaid,  $2.50. 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Special  offer  with  this  coupon  only.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. — 5  gallons  for  $8.00,  express  collect. 


Name  .... 
Address., 


IllllllllllllIIllllllfllllM 


Use  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
Poultry  Houses 

Admits  the  vitalizing  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
sun  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  growing  and  laying  chicks.  Ideal 
for  hotbed  sash  and  coldframes,  barns,  hog 
houses  and  dairy  houses.  Unbreakable,  econom¬ 
ical,  easy  to  use.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(0)  1927  Aeetol  Products,  Inc. 


WONT 


BREAK 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
_ _ Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production.  80%  of 
last  two  years’  business  was  from  old  custom¬ 
ers.  They  come  back  for  more  Usher’s  Reds. 

REDUCED  PRICES  IN  MAY 

On  day  old  chicks.  Also  chicks  0  weeks  old, 
80c  each,  and  12  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.50  each. 

Free  Booklet 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.  Box  R  GRAFTON,  MASS. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dugt  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKER _ YORK,  FA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  (to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

F. xtra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  June"  or  July,  at  $1  1  per  100;  $52 
per  500;  $1  OO  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kteinieltersville,  Pa. 

n  ■  free  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

KftflV  B.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  $12  W.  Leghorns  $10 
Ma"J  Heavy  Mixed  $10  Light  Mixed  $8 

«  ■  Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 
3.  f)  |l»lf  ©  Circular  Free. 

Vlllwna  MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WHITE 
LEGHORN 


CHIX-S10 


PER 

lOO 


MAY  4,  11,  19  and  2« 

These  are  not  hatchery  chix — Send  money  with  order. 
All  from  Contest  matings. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  Middletown,  Pa 

u  ■  mw  a  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
C  J  II I  Ivo  Rocks,  12c:  Mixed,  9«.  100%  arri. 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAH,  MeAlistsmille.  P»# 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

Truck  hauling  of  perishables  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  each  year.  Normally 
about  100  miles  is  about  the  limit  of 
trucking  into  the  Philadelphia  market, 
but  this  season  strawberries  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  truck  from  North  Carolina, 
about  500  miles  distance.  The  trucks  are 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  and  carry 
about  125  crates,  the  extra  cost  in  truck¬ 
ing  more  than  paying  for  itself  in  the 
premium  received  for  the  berries  over  the 
general  market  price.  Strawberries  have 
been  selling  fairly  well  in  spite  of  the 
cool  weather,  North  Carolina  32-qt.  crates 
selling  at  the  freight  depot  at  from  $5  to 
.$0.50  and  street  sales,  truck  receipts,  sold 
on  the  same  day  at  $5.50  to  $7.25.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  apples  for  the  season, 
mostly  in  bushels,  and  %  baskets,  and 
good  stock  has  been  moving  moderately 
well,  New  York  A2%-in.  Baldwins,  oil¬ 
paper  pack,  selling  $1.25  to  $1.75  and 
Pennsylvania  3-in.  up  Paragons  ranged 
$1.30  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  New  York  A 2%- 
in.  Romes  and  Greenings  in  barrels 
worked  out  at  around  $4.  Cabbage  offer¬ 
ings  were  heavy,  but  the  market  held  up 
well,  with  South  Carolina  stock,  Wake¬ 
field  type,  selling  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  half¬ 
barrel  hamper,  and  Alabama  100-lb. 
crates  ranged  $3  to  $3.50.  Lettuce  held 
about  steady,  with  Arizona,  North  and 
South  Carolina  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings.  The  eastern  lettuce  was  gen¬ 
erally  very  ordinary,  and  5-peck  hampers 
of  Big  Boston  type  ranged  from  50c  for 
poor  to  $2  for  some  of  the  best.  Arizona 
Iceberg  type  lettuce  ranged  from  $1.50  to 
$5  per  crate  of  4  to  5  dozen  heads.  A 
good  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown  in 
nearby  asparagus.  Two  or  three  days  of 
warm  weather  resulted  in  small  supplies 
early  in  the  week,  and  in  spite  of  cool 
weather,  in  some  sections  even  frost, 
quite  a  lot  of  asparagus  has  been  received 
from  New  Jersey  and  neai’by  States.  A 
few  days  of  warm  weather  would  cause 
heavy  cuttings.  The  New  Jersey  aspara¬ 
gus  has  been  selling  all  the  way  from  $2 
to  $6  with  some  fancy  large  bringing  up 
to  $9  per  dozen  bunches,  while  more 
southern  asparagus  brought  $2.50  to  $5.50 
a  dozen  bunches,  as  to  size  and  condition. 
Florida  and  Mexican  tomatoes  were  quite 
popular  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  6-basket 
carrier  for  fancy  stuff,  and  peas  moved 
well  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  A  little 
Texas  sweet  corn  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
market,  and  peppers,  cucumbers  and  egg¬ 
plant  are  arriving  by  the  eai'load  from 
southern  States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  not  nearly  as  heavy 
last  week  as  for  the  week  previous,  but 
there  were  very  few  price  changes,  al¬ 
though  fine  fresh  eggs  sold  well  on  a  firm 
market.  Extra  firsts  generally  sold  at 
26%c  and  fresh  fii-sts  ranged  24  to  25e 
a  dozen.  Eggs  carefully  selected  for  the 
carton  trade  were  quoted  up  to  34c.  Un¬ 
dergrades  sold  .very  slowly,  and  were  of 
irregular  \alue,  but  those  grading  as 
fresh  seconds  averaged  about  22c  a  dozen. 
Movement  into  cold  stoi’age  during  the 
past  two  weeks  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
about  33,000  cases  each  week,  making  a 
total  of  154,875  cases  in  storage  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  April  25  compared  with  only 
75,000  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Total  holdings  for  the  four  principal 
cities  for  the  same  date  was  1,568,000 
cases,  about  635,000  cases  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

There  have  been  some  fluctuations  in 
the  live  poultry  market,  but  following  the 
Passover  holidays  receipts  have  been 
light,  and  prices  were  well  maintained 
on  good  stock.  Live  fowl,  colored,  ranged 
34  to  35c  when  fancy,  and  fancy  Leghorns 
were  quoted  at  31  to  32c  a  lb.  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers  as  usual  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket,  214-lb.  sizes  selling  51  to  52c  a  lb., 
and  broiler’s,  %  lb.  lighter,  ranged  48  to 
50c.  Mixed  sizes  and  coloi’s  avei’aged 
about  43c,  with  some  small  Leghorn 
broilers  selling  as  low  as  30  to  35c  a  lb. 
Winter  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  averaged  40c. 
and  staggy  young  roosters  26c  a  lb.  Old 
1‘oosters  held  steady  at  20  to  21c,  and 
good  capons  sold  at  45  to  46c.  Fresh- 
killed  poultry  was  in  fair  demand,  and 
with  light  offei'ings  a  firm  market  pre¬ 
vailed  on  desirable  size  stock.  Four  to 
5-lb.  fowl  were  preferred,  boxed-packed 
fowl  averaging  33c  compared  with  heavier 
birds,  which  sold  at  30c,  and  3  to  3%-lb. 
sizes,  which  ranged  30  to  31c.  Barreled- 
packed  sold  at  from  1  to  2c  under  boxed 
packed.  Western  fresh-killed  roosters 
ranged  20  to  24c  as  to  size.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  reported  as  3,179.854  lbs.  on 
April  26  as  against  1,390,603  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  rather  quiet, 
with  moderate  offerings  which  were  ample 
tor  trade  needs.  No.  1  Timothy  continues 
to  sell  around  $23.25  a  ton,  and  No.  2 
$21  to  $22.  Light  clover  mixed,  No.  1, 
also  sold  for  $21  to  $22  a  ton,  and  best 
straight  rye  stiaw  sold  on  a  par  with  No. 

1  Timothy.  TJnfavoi’able  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  central  western 
.States  has  interfered  with  marketing  and 
movement  in  general  has  been  light. 

B.  w.  s. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  28,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  or  1  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48  @$0.48% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .47 % 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .46 
Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

Lower  gi’ades . 

Ladles  . 35  @  .42 

Packing  stock . 31  (SI  .35 

Centralized . 44%  @  .46% 

Renovated . 42  @  .43 

Sxveet,  fancy . 49%  (0)  .50 

Extra  . 48%  @  .49 

Firsts  . 46  %@  .48 

^  Seconds . 45  @  .46 

New  Zealand . 47  @  .47% 

CHEESE 

Held,  fancy  . $0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run .  .26  @  .26% 

Young  America . 27% @  .28 

Daisies,  single . 26% @  .26% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  .$0.32 
Average  extras  .  . . 

Extra  firsts . 28 

Fii-sts  . 27 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  coloi’s,  best 

Nearby  . 31 


LIVE  POULTRY 


$0.32 

@$0.33 

.30 

@ 

.31 

.28 

@ 

.29 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

.30 

@ 

.35 

.31 

@ 

.32 

.28%  @ 

•29% 

.22 

@ 

.26 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.50@$6.00 

150-ib.  sack .  3.00@  5.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.50@  3.75 

Cuba,  new,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Florida,  bbl .  2.75  @  6.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 @  8.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65  @  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 23.00 @24.00 

No.  3  . 20.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 21.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye . 21.00@22.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Gi’ade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Gx-ade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55 @ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40 @ 

Gathered . .  .30  @ 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Ducks,  lb . .  .  .45 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @ 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25  @ 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @ 

Strawberries,  qt . 50@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@ 

String  beans,  lb .  .15 @ 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @ 

New  cabbage,  lb.  . . 04  @ 

Onions,  lb . 04  @ 

Green  peas,  lb . 15  @ 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.60 

.40 

.45 

.38 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.55 

.50 

.05 

.60 

.04 

.04 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.06 

.08 

.20 


and  unless  the  weather  gets  too  cool, 
will  usually  ripen  in  this  way.  In  somev 
methods  of  curing,  the  room  is  kept 
warm. 

After  about  a  week  curing  should  be 
completed  and  then  the  leaves  can  be 
stripped  and  packed  away.  A  damp 
muggy  day  is  best  for  stripping,  as 
otherwise  the  leaves  will  crumble  badly. 


More  About  Italian 
Tomatoes 

On  page  668  mention  was  made  of  our 
imports  of  tomatoes  from  Italy.  The 
Government  Department  of  Commerce 
that  last  year  we  received 
82,000.000  lbs.  of  Italian  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  18,000,000  lbs.  of  tomato  paste.. 
Labor  costs  in  Italy  are  very  much  lower 
than  those  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
canning  of.  tomatoes  the  amount  of  hand 
labor  is  high  compared  to  most  of  the 
other  canned  vegetables.  This  is  due  to 
the  necessity  of  trimming,  coring  and 
peeling  by  hand.  In  reports  received 
troin  Italy  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
usual  pay  for  unskilled  male  labor  in  the 
tomato  canneries  is  equivalent  to  about 
40  cents  a  day.  This  daily  wage  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  equal  to  the  hour  pay  for 
similar  labor  in  American  factories. 
Prices  of  raw  material  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  equal  in  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  so  that  the  lower  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to 
the  lower  labor  costs. 


Onions  from  Far  Distance 

New  Y'ork  is  at  present  receiving  oni¬ 
ons  from  Texas,  Chili,  Egypt,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Cuba  and  Bei’muda.  These  are 


Fowls,  lb . 

Bi’oilers  . 

. 38  fa)  .43 

Roostei-s  . 

.  .12 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 20  @  .27 

. 11  @  .15 

. 30  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Bi’oilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .30  @  .43 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .16@  .22 

Fowls  . 

. .  .26  @  .35 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

.  .  .40  @  .44 

6-8  lbs . 

..  .34  @  .39 

Culls  . 

.  .  .30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. .  .44  @  .46 

..  .30  @  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  3.00@  4.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  2.00@  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$10.50  @11. 80 

Rulls  . 

Cows  . 

.  .  3.00@  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .  11.50@12.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  8.50 @10.00 

Hogs  . . 

.  .  12.00fa)12.50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.  .13.00@16.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.17@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .16 

Culls  . 09  @  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head .  5.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl.  bskt 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu . 

Cauliflowei’,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Celei’y  knobs,  100  belis.  .  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horsei-adish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  belis . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate. 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu.,  crate  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Pai’snips,  bu . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu.  . . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  belis . 

FRUITS 


$2.50  @$6.00 
1.50@  2.50 
1.50@  2.75 
2.00  @  2.25 
1.50@  3.50 
1.50@  3.25 
1.00@  1.50 
8.00@15.00 
1.00@  3.25 
.75@  1.25 
1.25(g)  3.50 
2.00  @  4.00 
5.00 @  7.00 
3.00 @  4.00 
.75@  2.75 
2.00@  6.50 
2.50(g)  4.00 
.25  @  .40 

2.50@  4.25 
1.25 @  2.40 
1.25(0)  1.75 
1.25@  1.75 
1.00  @  3.50 
1.25 @  3.50 
.50  @  1.50 
.75@  2.25 
1.00  @  1.50 
.50@  1.00 
1.00  @  4.00 
2.25 @  3.00 
2.00  @  4.50 
2.00@  2.75 
1.50 @  3.00 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bu., . $0.50@$1.25 

Greening . 75@  1.50 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.00@  4.00 

Albemarle,  bbl . 4.00 @  7.50 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Stayman  .  2.25 @  3.25 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 5.25(0)  9.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 3.50(0)  6.35 

Florida  .  2.50@  6.75 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 10@  .28 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .18 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  7. — Vernon  County,  Wis.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association’s  sale,  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

May  9. — Emmadine  Fax-m’s  first  an¬ 
nual  Guenisey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dodge,  manager. 

May  10. — Holstein ;  Eighth  Earlville 
Sale.  Earlville,  N  ,Y. 

May  10. — Holsteins ;  Brabant  Farms, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coven  try-Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingliam  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merry¬ 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  19. — Holsteins  ;  Chemung  County 
consignment  sale,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breedei’s’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Pureellville, 
Va.  F.JEI.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  Comity,  Winnebago  County 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Wood,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernsey,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  Gratwick,  propi’ietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Meri'yman  Sales  Co.,  Spai’ks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Hei’i’ick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  1  lie,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Growing  and  Curing 
Tobacco 

How  is  tobacco  raised  and  cured? 

Grenloch,  N.  J.  r.  c. 

Tobacco  is  grown  quite  readily  on  any 
good  soil  w’hen  sufficient  potash  fertilizer 
is  supplied,  but  the  quality  for  use  de¬ 
pends  much  on  the  curing.  This  requires 
some  experience  to  get  best  results.  The 
curing  is  a  combined  ripening  and  dry¬ 
ing  process,  which  affects  the  flavor  and 
aroma. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  the  same  as  any 
hold  ci’op.  When  well  developed  the 
flower  stalk  is  removed,  to  throw  all  the 
strength  of  growth  into  the  leaves.  Some¬ 
times  some  leaves  ai’e  topped  out  also, 
which  makes  the  lower  leaves  lai’ger. 

In  the  common  air-cured  pi’oeess  the 
tobacco  after  being  cut  and  wilted  is 
hung  over  poles  in  an  aii*y  bam  or  shed 


all  new  onions,  and  there  are  still  fairly 
large  supplies  of  old  stock  coming  from 
the  producing  sections  of  the  North. 

The  onion  is  a  very  important  item  of 
daily  food  ill  this  city’s  life.  Boiled  onions 
are  regular  side  dishes  in  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  service ;  stews  and  soups  use 
large  quantities  and  fried  they  go  with 
meats,  especially  the  hamburger  steak 
which  is  a  staple  in  all  low-priced  lunch 
moms.  Some  classes  of  the  population 
use  them  freely  raw. 

Ordinarily  the  price  of  onions  here  is 
moderate,  from  $1  to  $3  per  100  lbs. 
wholesale  for  “natives”  though  fancy 
“boilers”  may  reach  $4  and  $5.  New 
onions  may  start  at  about  double  old 
prices,  but  quickly  get  cheaper.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  northern  onions  come 
in*  100-lb.  open  mesh  bags.  These  are  a 
convenient  size  to  handle,  and  the  onions 
carry  very  well  in  them.  Bushel  bas¬ 
kets  and  50-lb.  collapsible  crates  ai’e  also 
used,  most  of  the  Texas  onions  come  in 
the  latter  package,  and  Chili,  Cuba  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  use  a  50-lb.  package. 
Egypt  is  a  heavy  producer  of  onions,  the 
crop  being  said  to  run  around  25,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  2,000,000  or  more  may 
reach  the  United  States.  Most  of  tne 
Egyptians  we  have  seen  were  in  large 
bags,  regular  potato  sacks  of  2%  bushels. 
Spain  and  adjacent  islands  send  onions 
here  at  times.  They  are  mainly  vei*y  large. 
Some  are  in  double  compartment  boxes 
holding  about  two  bushels. 


Cottage  Cheese 

So  many  inquirers  have  asked  us  re¬ 
cently  for  iiistructions  that  we  repeat  the 
following  directions  for  making  cottage 
cheese :  To  30  lbs.  or  3%  gallons  good 
whole  milk  add  a  pint  of  clean-flavored 
sour  milk  as  a  startei’.  Warm  the  milk 
to  about  80  or  83  degi’ees.  Then  add 
about  eight  di'ops  of  rennet  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  cold  w7ater.  Stir  in  thoroughly, 
and  set  the  milk  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  to  curdle.  One-third  of  a  junket 
tablet  may  be  used  ii.  place  of  the  rennet. 
The  cheese  may  be  made  without  a  start¬ 
er,  allowing  the  milk  to  ripen  at  70  de¬ 
grees  for  six  or  seven  hours  before  adding 
the  rennet. 

After  16  to  18  hours,  the  time  usually 
necessary  for  curdling,  pour  the  whole 
into  a  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to  drip 
from  two  to  four  houi*s,  or  until  prac¬ 
tically  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth. 
Then  place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two 
clean  boards,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  six  to  eight  hours.  Then 
reinove  the  curd  from  the  cloth  to  a  pail, 
sprinkle  two  level  teaspoons  of  fine  salt 
over  it,  and  thoi’oughly  mix  with  a  potato 
masher  until  it  has  a  smooth,  buttery  con¬ 
sistency.  Running  the  curd  through  a 
food  chopper  or  working  it  with  a  butter- 
worker,  has  the  same  result.  It  may  be 
packed  in  any  way  desired,  molded  and 
wrapped,  or  put  in  pasteboard  containers. 
It  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  or  below  until  used. 
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R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

Trapnested — Pedigreed 
NOW  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Every  chick  is  bred  from  a  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  dam  and  sired  by  a  male  whose  dam  laid  not 
less  than  200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Every  breeder 
is  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy,  livable 
chix  that  mature  into  profit  payers.  Customers  are 
reporting  big  success  with  our  chix.  You,  too,  can 
succeed  with  this  high-grade  foundation  stock. 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

from  disease  free ,  high  producing,  trap-nested  stock 

Seventh  year.  Weekly  hatches. 

8  ffo  1  2  weeks  old  Pullets  for  May  und  June  delivery. 
CANOE  BROOK  FARM  Box  271  PUTNEY,  VT. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 


Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
bred,  hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  hfgh  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Writeat  once  for  May  chicks.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


^"1  K.l.  KI'JIO 

ChickS 

#20  per  100. 


from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
FISHER’S  l’ODLTKI  FA  KM  Haiti ville,  Mass. 


SIND  HO  MOHEri-diffOUCKS 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks:  Wh„  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  10c;  Eng.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  11c;  Trapnested  Wh. Leghorns  13c;  Bd.  and  Wh-  Bocks, 
B.  I.  Beds,  Anconas  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons, Wh. 

“vandottes  13c;  Blk.  Mlnorcas  12c;  Mixed  8c;  all  heavies  10c. 
Orders  for  50  chicks  lc  more,  25  chicks  2c  more. 

Sliver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
)  2®  Big  Discount  This  Month 

42$  Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg- 
horns,  lteds.  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

^  25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Leghorns . $8.00  $10.00  $4?. SO 

Barred  Bocks .  8.50  0,50  12.00  57.50 

B.  I  Beds.  .....:  8.50  0.50  12.00  57.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  2.50  4.50  8»00  87.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa, 


ULSH’S 

X  CHICKS 

Member  I.  11.  C.  A. 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.C.Wli.  and  Brown  Leghorns  #8. 00  #5.50  #10.0* 

S.C.  Barred  Hocks  .  .  8.50  <>.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2  50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  guaran* 
teed.  Order  from  udv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAT  PRICES.  “Martin’s  Strain” 
White  Wyandotte, lS.tSpeciai 
Matings,  lac;  dish’s  Superior 
White  Hock,  12c;  Special  Mat¬ 
ing,  15c;  B.  Hock,  12o;  Heavy 
Mixed,  11c.  100 %  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Shepnard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wvand’t’s.W.  Hocks*  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  sale  place  in  buy  from  wrile  Seidelfon  Farms, Wasiiinqtonvtlle,  Pa. 

babv  ruirve  MA  pricesune 

25  60  1< 

.  O.  White  Leghorns 
.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  vruer 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 

EDQEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Fr““  ” 

MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  ...  - 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  -  $12  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  ID  per  lOO 
Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  8  per  IOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Hostage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  FA. 
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Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  GHICKQ 

y  LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 


CULLED  FLOCKS. 

Large  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 


BEST  BLOOD. 

9V2C  up- 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 

CHICKS  THAT  PLEASE— the  best  layinjj  strains 

M.  1,  .  ii  . 1(1(1  r»(Mi  TIP 


3lay  Delivery 

7hite  and  Brown  Leghorns 
flute  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
[eavy  Mixed  - 

,ight  Mixed  -  -  -  -  -  ---- 

Ten  week  Pullets,  #»0  per  hundred 

ree  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  reference, 
[undreds  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  free. 

LSII  POULTRY  FARM  AN1)  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


loo 

$11.00 

18.00 

11.00 

8.00 


500  UP 

$10.00 
1*2  00 
10.00 


CHICKS 

Above  price* 


Mixed  Chicks . 8c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  10c 

Barred  Rocks . 12c 

R.  I.  Reds . 12c 

Above  prices  for  May  delivery 
Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
laranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
eat,  or  ask  for  tree  circular. 

.  1\  LEISTER,  R.  No.  8,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Cents 
Each 


BABY  CHICKS 


10 

PREPAID 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

Ho  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Emleuton,  Fa. 

it’ififn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  &  REDS  MOTI 

Hollywood  250  to  272  egg  males.  Reds  by  Daniels  22;  to 
277-egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  above 
at  right  prices.  JIE1LW-FAUM*  Wolcott*  4. 

m  I  8-10  wk.  old  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Ohio  aecred- 

rUIIelS  ited  stock.  Real  money  for  you  next  Fall. 
Free  Circular.  Livezey  Fruit  Si  Poultry  Farm  Barnesmlle,  0. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


‘‘Once  You  Try  Them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them” 
After  MAY  lO,  note  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..  1  Oe  each  and  $90  per  1,000 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 12c  each 

R.  I.  Reds. . . . . 12c  each 

Mixed  Chicks .  8c  each 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  get  your  chicks  just  when  you 
want  them.  Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Leghorn  Pullets 

Owing  to  lack  of  room  I  will  sell  1,000  ten-week-old 
Leghorn  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  high  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  Their  sires  are  from  liens  trapnest¬ 
ing  250  eggs  and  up.  These  pullets  are  large 
uniform  size,  free  from  worms  and  disease.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  I  will  put  in  my  own  laying  pen. 
Price,  $1.00  Each 

Box  404 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HORACE  B.  JENNINGS 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  100 

S.C.  Whito  Leghorns  -  •  $10 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  •  12 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  -  12 
Light  Mixed  $8;  Heavy  *  •  10 

Special  prices  on  f>00  or  1000  lots,  100%  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


23533 


CHICKS— 

PULLETS 
8-10-12 
Weeks  Old 

ACE  FARM 
Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Buy  them  f  rom  a  leadingcom  mer- 
cial  poultry  Plant  run  for  profit 
from  the  Egg  Basket.  We  trap- 
nest  and  select  our  breeders  for 
the  points  a  Poultrymun  wants. 
Quality  and  Profits.  All  breeding 
stock  tested  by  5.  Y.  S.  Veterin¬ 
ary  College  for  White  Diarrhea. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


2,000 


PUREBRED 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD 


Wyckofl’s  Cockerels 

FOR  A  BARGAIN  PRICE 

Delivery  date  after  June  1st 
Also  Jersey  Giant  and  White  Wyandotte  Breeders 
Write  for  particulars  today 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Office,  196  Lark  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


’SI 


NGL 


E  COMB' 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Ifinn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
DUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  tiiat 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  oil  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Slierow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  STRAIN 

MAY  CHICKS— Grade  A  SI5  perlOO,  Celt.  S20  per  100,  JUNE 
CHICKS  SI 2  per  100  or  S5D  per  500.  8  weeks  Pullets,  S I . ID 
each,  delivery  after  April  25.  Circular.  Member 
N.  r.  S.  G.  F.  O.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
APRIL  CHICKS  $15.00  per  IOO 

MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  IOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSUN  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON,  N.  Y 


T altered’ s  White  Leghorns  Egg  Records 

Chicks,  S18;  Eggs,  $10  per  100  postpaid.  Same  lines 
as  Contest  Winners.  25#  Discount  After  May  11th.  2.000 
tested  breeders.  24th  year.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic.  Pa. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c; 
Barred  ltocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  14e; 
Wh.  Books  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 

_ _ _ _ 15c;  Assorted,  9c.  Order  director 

send  for  circular  and  prices.  Cbas.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 

S. C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  “S' 1 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.85  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Bememberwe  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  Rahway,  H.J 

HAMPTON’S  LEUIIOHN  CHICKS  6etmyf,ee  cir- 


n  HIGH  GRADE  t\ 

UHlCKu 


order  chicks. 


dllOKN  LD1LA3  cular  before  you 
Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 


est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PITTSTOWN,  N.  S. 

D1DVPUIPI/C  White  Leghorns,  1  Oc;  Barred  Rocks,  1  2c 
dAd  I  urilufxo  Mixed,  9c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free,  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Oyster  Shells  in  Concrete 
Floor 

I  wish  to  concrete  floors  in  chicken 
coop.  Gravel  is  a  very  scarce  article 
here.  Could  I  use  oyster  shells  (they 
are  plentiful)  instead  of  the  gravel,  and 
also  as  a  sub-base?  There  are  a  good 
many  old  bricks  here  on  the  farm.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  use  a  course  of  brick  on 
well-packed  earth,  and  then  lay  so  many 
inches  of  concrete  on  top  of  them?  Would 
this  give  me  a  dry  floor?  H.  R.  C. 

A  sub-base  for  a  concrete  floor  may  be 
made  from  any  impervious  materials  that 
will  raise  the  floor  sufficiently  far  above 
the  ground  to  break  its  contact  with  it 
and  prevent  seepage  of  water  upward 
through  the  floor.  Bricks,  stones  and, 
perhaps,  oyster  shells  would  serve  this 
purpose.  While  I  do  not  know  of  their 
having  been  used  I  do  not  see  why  a 
thick  layer  of  oyster  shells  would  not 
make  a  satisfactory  sub-base,  though  the 
ease  with  they  are  crushed  or  forced 
into  the  ground  might  interfere  with  their 
suitability  for  this  use.  If  you  cannot 
get  gravel  for  the  concrete  floor,  you 
might  substitute  coal  ash  cinders.  These 
mixed  with  Portland  cement,  one  part 
cement  to  five  or  six  parts  cinders,  will 
make  a  solid  floor  of  sufficient  strength 
for  a  poultry  house.  You  may  find  by 
experiment  that  one  part  cement  to  seven 
or  eight  parts  coal  ashes  from  soft  coal 
will  prove  very  satisfactory.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  easily  made  by  using  the  mixture 
for  a  small  block  and  noting  the  results. 
Coal  ashes  are  used  for  cement  work 
that  does  not  require  great  strength  and, 
while  inferior  to  sand  and  gravel,  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  in  many  places.  Pro¬ 
portions  for  mixing  are  by  measure,  not 
by  weight.  Cinder  concrete  is  more 
porous  than  that  from  sand  and  gravel. 

M.  B.  D. 


Warts;  Dried  Milk 

1.  What  causes  warts  on  cows’  teats, 
and  the  remedy?  2.  Also,  is  there  a 
way  that  I  could  dry  the  curd  of  skimmed 
milk  and  buttermilk  for  feed  to  be  used 
for  chicks  in  the  Spring?  k.  h.  z. 

1.  The  cause  of  warts  is  one  of  the 
things  that  seems  to  be  unknown ;  they 
come  and  go,  apparently  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  almost  any  remedy  is  effective 
when  they  go.  Rubbing  the  warts  with 
castor  oil  is  a  remedy  of  good  reputation 
and  as  effective  probably  as  any  short  of 
the  knife  or  cautery. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
practicable  method  of  home  production  of 
skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk  in  dry  form. 
The  machinery  used  for  this  purpose  is 
complicated  and  expensive.  There  are 
two  methods :  In  one,  the  fluid  milk  is 
sprayed  into  a  chamber  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted  and  which  is 
maintained  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
water  in  this  milk  is  quickly  removed  by 
the  heat  and  the  dry  powder  falls  to  the 
floor  of  the  chamber.  In  the  second 
method,  the  fluid  milk,  after  partial  con¬ 
densation,  is  fed  out  upon  a  steam-heated 
cylinder  that  revolves  slowly.  The  water 
of  the  thin  layer  of  milk  upon  the  metal 
cylinder  quickly  evaporates  and  the  film 
of  dry  milk  is  removed  at  another  point 
on  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  knife  blade 
held  against  it.  The  dry  milk,  looking 
like  yellow  crepe  paper,  is  then  ground 
into  a  powder.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  found  impracticable  for  any 
home-operated  apparatus  to  dry  the  milk 
sufficiently  to  insure  its  keeping. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  chickens;  they 
eat  and  drink,  but  every  day  or  so  one 
gets  so  it  cannot  walk.  Legs  wither  up 
and  they  cannot  stand.  They  walk  on 
tiheir  wings.  They  still  continue  to  eat 
and  drink  after  they  cannot  go.  Do 
they  lack  something  in  their  feed?  We 
have  'been  feeding  wheat  or  oats  and  table 
scraps.  Do  they  need  more  greens?  Do 
chickens  get  rheumatism?  What  could 
you  suggest?  mbs.  B.  h.  ii. 

Fowls  are  said  to  he  subject  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  in  which  case  there  should  be 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  joints,  but 
the  trouble  of  which  you  speak  is  very 
likelv  to  be  one  of  unknown  cause  and 
undiscovered  remedy.  Apparently  healthy 
birds  suddenly  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  though  eating  and  _  appearing  all 
right  otherwise.  Some  die  after  a  few 
days,  others  recover  without  treatment. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  on  range  and  with 
healthful  surroundings  seem  as  likely  to 
be  affected  as  those  kept  under  less  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  While  “leg  weakness 
accompanies  many  conditions,  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  is  yet  a  mystery  to  poultry- 
men.  B.  D. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 


ARVIS 

POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


BERLIN.  MD. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock 

—  Rock 

Bottom 

Prices, 

1  00 

600 

1  OOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rocks . 

13  50 

66.00 

130 

R.  I.  Reds . 

14  00 

67.50 

135 

Asserted . 

9.00 

45.00 

90 

12  week  Pullets,  $1.15  10  week  Pullets,  $1.00 

Safe  delivery  nnd  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  llaby  Chick  Association. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that 
live  and  grow  into  layers.  From  pure  bred,  free  range 
breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  while 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting 
catalog. 

The  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  V. 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Low  price  for  May  delivery,  chicks 
are  hatched  from  selected  and 
culled  flocks,  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
3afe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  BO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . 

.$3.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

S.  C.  B.  L . 

.  3.00 

6.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rox _ 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Reds  . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Wyckoff  . 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

Assorted  . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

Order 

from 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY 

FARM, 

Box  20, 

Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Chicks— i 


From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 


Quality  Is  Eigh- 
Price  Is  Low 

100$  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early ,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  *o  Fairport,  N.  V. 


Butler  GOLD  GROWN  Chicks 


we  ship  c.  o.  d. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure-bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  to  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  Brd.  &  Wh.  Roclts,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
lteds,  1 2c.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  I  3c. 
Heavy  assorted,  1  Oc.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
500  chicks  Me.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
Butler  Chick  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  110,  Butler,  Ind. 

Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


May  Prices 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
K  I.  Reds  .  .  . 
Heavy  Mixed 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 


50  100  500  1000 

$6.50  $10  $47.50  ?  90 
6  50  12  67.50  110 

7.50  14  . 

7.50  14  . 

6.60  10  47.50  90 

Bullets,  $1.00  each. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  vou 
can  remit  one-fourth  witli  order,  bal¬ 
ance  lOdays  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June.  July.  Aug.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 

100  500 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  60 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Special  Leghorps 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 


$7.00  $34.00 


lode  island  lteds 
,-avy  llroilers 
ght  Broilers 


irnsv 
ttes  t 


5.00  9.00  44.00 


3.50  6.00 


30.00 


;uv  mimcio  - -  - 

WO%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
>HNSON\S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Fa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
}tfor  white  diarrhea. 


Quality  Poultry  Farm 


WM.  D.  SCOTT, 
Prop. 


Harrington,  Del. 


CUirifG  V  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

SB  B  %jr  *■  CF  •  Strains ;  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
Marcy;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  orderiug 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  H.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


739 


Baby  Chicks 


GIVE  your  chicks  a  good,  strong 
frame. 

When  hatched,  their  tiny  frames 
are  little  more  than  gristle.  Cal¬ 
cium  Carbonate  converts  this 
into  bone.  Of  course,  they  get 
this  material  in  their  food,  but 
never  enough  to  give  them  a 
quick,  sturdy,  healthy  growth. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell- 
Flake  is  all  bone-building  ma¬ 
terial,  98%  Calcium  Carbonate. 
When  the  chicks  grow  up,  it 
makes  eggshell  for  laying  hens. 


Death  of  Chicks 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  chickens 
dying?  I  hatched  245  nice  smart  chick¬ 
ens  and  they  lived  to  be  a  week  and  three 
days  old.  We  cleaned  those  houses  and 
used  dip  and  disinfectant,  and  they  com¬ 
menced  to  die.  I  fed  johnnycake,  fine 
cracked  corn  and  sour  milk,  and  plenty 
of  water.  They  died  mostly  at  night,  but 
in  the  day  some  would  seem  to  have  a 
fit.  They  would  come  to  and  seem  all 
right  again.  We  have  only  a  fewr  more 
of  them  left  now,  but  I  have  23(3  more 
just  hatched.  MRS.  c.  J. 

If  those  chicks  were  entirely  well  up 
to  the  time  of  using  a  disinfectant  and 
commenced  dying  immediately  afterward, 
it  would  look  as  though  they  were  killed 
in  some  way  by  that.  I  trust  that  you 
did  not  dip  the  little  chicks,  but  it  is 
possible  that  you  left  some  of  the  solution 
where  the  chicks  could  get  it,  or  that 
the  fumes  from  it  in  a  closed  brooder 
might  have  been  strong.  Without. know¬ 
ing  more  of  the  conditions,  no  one  could 
say  what  the  cause  of  these  deaths  was. 
Chicks  suffering  from  white  diarrhoea 
usually  die  within  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks.  Deaths  in  considerable  numbers 
after  that  are  more  apt  to  be  caused  by 
coccidiosis,  but  overfeeding  or  feeding 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  chilling  in  the 
brooders  or  other  possible  accidents  may 
be  responsible  in  any  given  case  and  only 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  surrounding 
them  could  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Pilot  Brand  is  crushed  in 
Chick  Size  as  well  as  for  laying 
hens. 


$ 


Sold  everywhere. 


pilot 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


FOR  POULTRY 
OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W  LAYING 

MASH 

TV/fAKES  your  hens 
1  lay  more  eggs — 
you  make  more 
money  —  it’s  a 
wonder. 

Write  Today 
\  for  free  book 

j  \  ; 

f0^  \  1  ARCADY  FARMS 
\\  milling  CO. 
\  \\  Dept  10 
.ft  1  v\  Brooks  Building 
I  M  I  Chicago,  Ill. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  iu  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


chicks 

C1.0YD  NIEMOND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns 

$  9.00  per  100 

Common  Wli.  Leghorns 

8.00 

tt 

R.  I.  Reds 

11.00 

ft 

Barred  Rocks 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed 

8  00 

t> 

Light  Mixed 

7.00 

v 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES  25 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3. OO 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.50 
I  S.  C.  n.  I.  lteds  3.50 
Mixed  Chicks  2.60 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  live  delivery,  post¬ 

paid.  Circular  tree.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


50 

100 

$5.60 

$  1  o 

6.50 

1  2 

6.50 

12 

4.50 

8 

•  Reds . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

•  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

S .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  SJixkd .  2.50  4  50  8  00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A,  LALVKI1  McAlisterville,  lJa. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorn 


|J>  5.  Dissolve  Bar,'ed  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Doily  ClilCKS  Leghorns.  From  stock  officially  tested 
lor  White  Diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

®.  C.  Allen  Poultry  Farm  Nealerd,  netware 

Member  of  1.  B.  C,  A. 


Chicks  Do  Not  Leave  Shell 

My  incubators  seem  to  regulate  all 
right,  the  temperature  103  degrees,  and 
when  hatching  time  comes  a  lot  of  eggs 
have  chicks  in  them  that  are  alive,  and 
do  not  pick  the  shell  to  come  out.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this?  L.  M.  B. 

This  is  an  inquiry  that  will  be  met 
with  frequently  during  the  next  few 
months.  There  is  no  one  definite  cause 
for  chicks  reaching  full  development  but 
failing  to  release  themselves  from  the 
shell.  It  might  possibly  be  said  that  lack 
of  vigor  is  the  one  cause,  but  there  are 
numerous  reasons  for  such  possible  lack 
of  vigor.  Lack  of  vitality  in  the  breeding 
flock  would  naturally  bring  about  lack  of 
vigor  in  the  chicks  from  their  eggs.  Im¬ 
proper  handling  of  the  eggs  before  in¬ 
cubation,  such  as  keeping  them  too  long, 
exposing  them  to  too  low  or  to  too  high 
temperatures,  etc.,  will  cut  down  the 
proportion  of  eggs  hatching.  Some  mis¬ 
handling  of  the  incubator  or  accident 
during  the  hatch  will  have  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  If  eggs  do  not  hatch  satisfactorily, 
even  though  fertile,  and  there  has  been 
no  trouble  with  the  incubator  or  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  I  should  look  first  for  the 
cause  in  the  care  of  the  breeding  flock 
previous  to  saving  the  eggs  for  hatching. 
Close  confinement  during  the  Winter,  lack 
of  green  foods  or  their  substitutes  and 
forcing  for  egg  production  are  to  be  in¬ 
quired1  into.  The  care  of  the  eggs,  which 
rapidly  lose  their  hatchability,  even 
though  properly  stored  and  turned  while 
being  held,  after  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
is  another  point  to  be  noted.  Failure  of 
the  incubator  to  operate  properly  at  some 
time  during  the  hatch  suggests  itself  as  a 
possible  cause  of  none  hut  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  of  the  embryos  being  able  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  shell.  m.  b.  d. 

Fowls  with  Worms 

How  is  ‘‘Black  Leaf  40”  administered 
to  fowls  as  a  remedy  for  worms?  I  have 
some  fine  White  Leghorns,  very  heavy 
layers.  Lately  I  have  had  several  per¬ 
fectly  well  birds  droop  and  not  eat,  and 
die  in  a  few  days.  Some  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs  right  away,  and  some  do  not. 
They  get  very  weak  quickly  for  the  good 
condition  they  are  in.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
caused  by  worms?  s.  j.  c. 

M  orms  are  to  be  accused  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  poultry  only  when  they  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  droppings 
or  in  the  intestines  after  death.  While 
unquestionably  capable  of  injuring  poul¬ 
try  and  other  animals,  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  any 
observed  lack  of  thrift  is  due  to  “worms.” 
The  great  majority  of  cases  are  not. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  used  as  a  vermifuge 
in  poultry^  by  adding  two  teaspoons  to 
a  quart  of  water  and,  mixing  this  in  a 
wet  mash,  letting  the  birds  eat  all  that 
they  care  for.  Feed  the  mash  at  night, 
after  having  given  the  flock  Epsom  salts 
(1  lb.  in  the  drinking  water  to  each  100 
fowls )  in  the  morning  and  withholding 
food  through  the  day.  Give  second  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  on  the  following  day.  A 
more  generally  used  tobacco  treatment 
for  worms  is  the  addition  of  1  lb.  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  of  not  less  than  1%  per  cent 
nicotine  content  to  each  50  lbs.  of  dry 
mash,  letting  the  flock  have  this  before 
them  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time 
and  repeating  if  necessary  after  a  like 
interval.  m.  e.  d. 


IpULLY  one-half  of  the  diseased  chickens  received  for  examination  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  are  infested  with  round  worms.  Your  flock  may 
be  suffering  from  worms,  without  your  knowing  it. 


The  easiest  and  safest  way  to  keep  your  flock  free  from  this  profit-destroying 
pest  is  to  feed 

C.B.P.  BRAND 

Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder 
Guaranteed  High  Nicotine  Content 


How  to  Free  Poultry  from  Round  Worms 


J* 


Simply  mix  2  lbs.  of  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  with  every  100  lbs.  of 
mash  and  feed  as  usual.  This  method  is  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
practical  poultrymen  as  the  simplest  and  most  effective  preventive  and  remedy  for 
round  worms  iu  poultry.  It  is  also  an  effective  Lice  Powder. 

Send  31-00  for  Trial  Bag 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  with  check  or  dollar  hill.  We’ll  send 
you  postpaid,  within  the  first  3  parcel  post  zones,  a  10-lb.  Trial  Bag  of 
C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder,  enough  for  500  lbs.  of  , 
mash.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  and  protect  your  flock  in  this  easy  in- 
expensive  way.  100  lbs.  for  $4  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Free  pain- 
phlet  explains  how  C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  ^ 

rids  flocks  of  pests,  external  and  internal.  Write  for  a  copy,  ^ 

C.B.P.  Brand  Pulverized  Tobacco  Powder  is  used  ex-  ^ 

tensively  by  Horticulturists  on  flowers,  orchards  and  .  ^ -o-1 
vegetable  gardens,  as  a  duster,  to  eliminate  soft  \  .  v 

bodied  insects.  Full  information  given  on  request. 

CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R  Lancaster,  Penna.  ~  ‘  of 

FC° 
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OUR  18TH  YEAR-SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  number 
one  gr  :de  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  25  to  75  chicks  add  25c 
extra  to  your  order. 

These  Prices  for  May  9th  Shipment  or  Later.  On  Orders  of  500  or  More. 
Odds  and  Ends  Not  Included,  Take  a  Discount  of  50c  Per  Hundred. 


S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

S.  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks  .  12c 

Silver  Laced  and  .White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  13c 

Columbian  W yandottes .  .  1 4  c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  1  2c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  13c 

AH  Heavy  Odds  and  Ends .  1  Oc  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends . . .  8c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order.amount 
ing  to  $10.00  or  more.  8  to  10  week  Pure-bred  Pullets  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 


Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


' TRADE  MARK 

CARBOUNMUM 


Applied  Once  & 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 

Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


REESE  V.  HICKS,  Managing  Director  of 
the  International  Baby  Chick  Associ- 
ationsays.  “To  attempt  to  raise  baby  chicks 
without  the  use  of  buttermilk  is  the  most 
serious  mistake  a  poultry  raiser  can  make.” 
Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  thegermkillinglactic  acid  small  chicks 
need  to  stimulate  digestion,  regulate  the 
digestive  tract  and  ward  off  poultry  ailments. 
If  you  want  authoritative  ideas  on  correct 
poultry  feeding  send  for  our  44-page  Poultry 
Manual.  It  is  free. 


Collis  Products  Company 


Dept.  305  CLINTON.  IOWA 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil  and  burns  10 
days  without  attention.  Try  the  Brooder  out 
and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and  get 
your  money  back.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet, 
“Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  564-H,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


KlinesBARRoRcEKD  Chicks 

Bred  from  America’s  greatestlayingstrain 
Strong,  active  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Pedigree  blood  in  Special  mating.  Get  cir¬ 
cular  and  lowpriee  beforey  oubuy .  Member  I.  B.G.A. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Mltldlecreeb,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  everyday.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  minm  ”  llrS! 

(tale.  Breeding  stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Rock  pullets. 
Circular.  JULES  FRANC  AIS,  Westiiampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  Jit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


laying  strain  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WHITE  Buy  your  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  and  cockerels 
flom  t*le  largest  exclusive  White  Rock  Farm 
in  Va.  Breeders  state  inspected  and  tested. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  POOJJRY  FARM  Bridflewatei.  lie. 
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EXTRA  QUALITY  STURDY  BUILT  CHICKS 

Buy  chicks  produced  from  rigidly  culled  breeding  stock,  selected  for  health,  vigor,  heavy  egg  production  and 
standard  Qualifications.  We  guarantee  prompt  shipment  and  safe  delivery  of  your  order  or  immediately  refund 
your  remittance.  Order  direct  for  prompt  action.  Prices —  25  50  100  300  *500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $25.50  $42.00  $30.00 

English  White  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  25.50  42.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Books  .. .  3.25  6.00  11.50  33.00  52.00  100.00 

Bose  or  Single  Comb  Reds  .  3.25  6.00  11.50  33.00  52.00  100.00 

Silver  or  White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  lo.50  39.00  62.00  HS’SS 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 3.75  7.00  13.50  e9.00  62.00  120.00 

Light  Mixed  . .  2.00  4.00  8.00  24.00  40.00  80.00 

Light  and  Heavy  Mixed  ••••••«•• . 2.25  4.50  9.00  27.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .... .  . .  3.00  4.75  9.50  28.50  47.50  95.00 

get"  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE.  Tells  in  detail  about  “Sturdy  Built”  chicks.  Rich  with  poultry  pointers! 
Mailed  immediately  upon  request — write  for  it.  FAIRFIELD  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  509,  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


CORN  BELT 


ER 


Here’s  a  real  value — Illinois  Accredited  Chicks — every  breeder  approved_by  official  State 
Inspectors.  Our  heavy  laying  strains  will  make  big 
effective  on  May  1st.  Postpaid  prices  on —  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00 

Buff  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  13.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  .  13.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  14.00 

Wh.  Orpingtons  and  Wh.  Minorcas  .  15.00 

Light  Brahmas  .  16.00 

Assorted  chicks.  $8  per  100:  all  heavies,  $10.  100 

First  National  Bank.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  _ _ ,,  , 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  BOX  69  GIBSON  CITY,  ILL. 


e  big  profits  for  you. 

These 

prices  are 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$10.00 

$28.50 

$45.00 

$85.00 

12.00 

34.50 

55.00 

105.00 

13.00 

37.50 

60.00 

115.00 

,  13.00 

37.50 

60.00 

115.00 

.  14.00 

40.50 

65.00 

125.00 

15.00 

43.50 

70.00 

135.00 

.  16.00 

46.50 

75.00 

145.00 

9.  100% 

live  arrival 

guaranteed.  Kef : 

-TANGLEWOLD  FARM- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  Finest  Breeding’  Plants  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  our  own  incubation  is  over,  we  are  now  selling  Hatching  Eggs 
from  the  run  of  our  splendid  flocks  for  $8.00  per  hundred. 

Catalogue  PEDIGREED  POULTRY  PAYS  InspectionUrged 

W.  E,  BAKER  BOX  97  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YEFkRS  WE  JHFkl/E 

HATCHED  fi"°SOLD 


Postpaid  Prices — Effective  May  9 —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.00  $10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  3.75  6.75  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.25  7.50  14  00  67.00  loO.OO 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas..  4.75  8.50  16.00  76.00  . 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  . .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  ...... 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10;  500,  $48;  1,000,  $95.  Light  Mixed  for 
Broilers  50,  $4.25;  100,  $8;  500,  $38;  1,000.  $75.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  Free  Catalog. 
NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  BOX  D  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


LRNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


“  BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
»  *  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


From  free  range  purebred  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and  standard  quality, 
culled  18,000  liens  to  produce  good  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this 
LOOK— MAY  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  Wl”"  c ” 

Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  in  U.  S.  A.—  25 

Big  Type  Bhrron  W.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas . $3.25 

Buff,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  o.OO 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks  .  g  oo 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.o0 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  o.75 

Light  Brahmas,  Special  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  4.50 

Jersev  Black  Giants  . •••••••  -  •  •  •  •  •  5.75 

For  broilers  Heavy  Mixed:  100— $10;  Light  Mixed:  100— $8. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  RT.  10 


We 

ad. 


1  YOUR 

ORDER 

1000 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$32.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

11.00 

21.00 

62.00 

102.00 

200.00 

LANCASTER, 

OHIO 

PARKS 


ROCKS 


BRED-TO 

LAV 

The  Chance  Thai  Comes  Once  a  Year 

3-6  and  12-week-old  stock  at  special  prices  now 

DCniirm  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  .  V3  off  after  May  20th 
KEiVUV>I-iI'  gest  Qracje  Eggs  for  Hatching. .V2  off  after  May  10th 
DDirVC  Best  Grade  Day  Old  Chicks..  V2  off  after  June  1st 
lIUtLO  yea.  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

‘•mi  late  chicks  did  so  well  Til  want  more.  They  are  better  layers  than  the  early  ones. 

Ouilayed  everything  around  here,  etc." — IT.  Johnson,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Now  s„  Your  Chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  layers  at  prices  that 
g*!!  oiik  once  in a year.  ^Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
come  only  °,lparkgT  gtrain»  the  strain  protected  by  a  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark. 

j.  w.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA.  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS,  IOC  AND  UP.  Fin,  purebred  stock,  well  bred  some  with  records.  Order  dlrecttoday  <»  write 

for  catalog.  S7  so 

Wh..  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . *800 

Anconas  •  •  •  *  *  *  * 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Koeks.  R,  I.  Reds  . 

Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  .  .  .  • 

Buff  Minorcas,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs 
Heavy  Assorted 


8.50 
9.00 

9.50 

7.60 

5.60 


$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

12.00 

10.00 


$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 
77.60 

82.50 
60.00 
60.00 


LiKht J^eelvdants; _*2B,qO>r  WO. ‘^and  io -Week  OLD  rULLET|ogrowIng  fine.'  Write  for^Hces. 


$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

160.00 

120.00 

100.00 


COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 


TIRO,  OHIO 


XSCHWEGLER’S' 


HOROBRED'baejy 

“LIVE  AND  LAV"  vnlViVJ 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds* 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


buu  mwm 


fli  w  fry 

OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the  [ 
aualitv  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  V  '*■» 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5:  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardv.  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  5Q,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

Rfl  IP’l  ■  RU*  II  ■  BL#r  Will  make  you  money  be- 

H— 1  BWI  f’*  ■  B™  K  —  ■“W  B  Irk  cause  they  are  hatched  from 

■■■  ■  ■  ■  m  Boas  flocks  that  have  been  care- 

,  fully  bred  and  culled  for  health  type  and  egg  production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such 
.,  -  /  leading  strains  as  Fisliels.  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff. 

100#  live  arrival.  Postpaid  prices.  50  100  „,000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mixed . J55.35  $10.00  814.7.50 

White  &  Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  <>-75  13.00  b**60 

Order  Direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Reference-Peoples  Bank 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  75  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


PARK  &  TILFORD  Stores  have  a  reputation  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Since  1912,  our 
flocks  have  supplied  these  fancy  eggs.  Laurelton  Breeders  are  specially  selected  for  size, 
constitutional  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  Chick  is  from  our  OWN  flocks.  They  have  breeding,  strength  and  vigor. 

We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  large  or  small  orders.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  pay¬ 
ing  flock,  fill  your  brooders  with  Laurelton  Chicks  from  a  successful  commercial  poultry  farm 
Orders  Solicited  also  for  our  10  weeks  old  selected  Pullets.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Laurelton  Farms  Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

During  the  twenty-fourth  week  (week 
ending  April  17,  1927)  of  the  Bergen 
County  International  Egg-laying  Contest, 
7,326  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  69.77  per  cent.  The  production  to 
date  is  111,818  eggs. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
is  high  for  the  week  with  89  eggs.  Pen 
80,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  C. 
H.  Trambels,  New  Jersey,  is  second  with 
88  eggs,  and  pen  84,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  New 
Jersey,  is  third  with  87  eggs.  Pen  65, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  & 
Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  1,669  eggs.  Pen  95,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  the  University  of  B. 
C.,  Canada,  is  second  with  1,434  eggs,  and 
pen  32,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pennsylvania,  is  third 
with  1,420  eggs. 

During  the  Summer  nights  most  of  the 
pullets  rest  in  colony  houses,  though  some 
go  to  the  trees.  Poultrymen  should  try, 
however,  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient 
housing  so  that  their  habits  may  become 
more  manageable.  Therefore,  the  colony 
house  becomes  an  important  part  of  the 
poultryman’s  equipment  which  needs  at¬ 
tention.  Too  often  it  becomes  neglected 
because  the  pullets  are  not  ordinarily  in 
it  during  the  day  and  the  poultryman  is 
otherwise  busy.  The  range  house  should 
be  roomy,  well-ventilated  and  easily 
cleaned. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
thoroughly  brush  out  the  range  house,  re¬ 
moving  all  old  litter,  cob-webs  and  similar 
trash, 

2.  Spray  entire  interior  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  a  good  disinfectant,  wet¬ 
ting  it  down  thoroughly. 

3.  Whitewash  interior  and  allow  it  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  putting  pullets  iu 
the  building. 

4.  Use  coarse,  dry  pine  shavings  for 
litter.  There  is  nothing  better. 

5.  Supply  ample  perch  room,  using  2x2- 
in.  material  with  turned  edges. 

6.  Paint  nerches  with  carbolineum,  or 
other  red  mite  eradicator. 

7.  Keep  house  dry,  reasonably  clean  and 
sanitary. 

8.  Have  a  mash  hopper  in  the  house  for 
use  on  rainy  days. 


Barred  Plymouth  Itocks.  —  Ontario 
Agri.  College,  Canada,  1,115 ;  Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  New  Jersey,  1,088;  A.  C. 
Jones,  Delaware,  1,042. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  Hall, 
New  Jersey,  1,148 ;  W.  C.  Matthews,  Del¬ 
aware,  1,0S4. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.— R.  O.  P._  Poultry 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada,  1,295 ;  Shell 
Crest  Farm,  Massachusetts,  1,159 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  New  York,  1,151. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  New 
Jersey,  1,669;  University  of  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada,  i,434 ;  Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pennsylvania, 
1,420. 


Disinfecting'  Chick  Run 

I  wish  to  disinfect  the  soil  around  my 
brooder-houses,  thinking  of  using  cor¬ 
rosive-  sublimate.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  plan?  How  much  is  required  to 
100  square  feet?  Would  it  be  better  to 
use  without  plowing  or  better  to  plow? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  poisoning  young 
chicks  in  using  this?  H.  B.  p. 

Virginia. 

The  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  lias  been  recommended  by 
poultry  writers  as  a  disinfectant  of  con¬ 
taminated  soil  about  a  poultry-house,  but 
I  confess  to  little  faith  in  its  efficacy.  A 
solution  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of 
water  would  make  a  strong  disinfectant 
solution,  and  enough  of  this  might  be  used 
to  saturate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches.  It  would  doubtless  be  better 
to  use  this  before  plowing,  as  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  it  is  desired  to  reach  would 
then  'be  nearer  the  surface.  This  solution 
is  very  poisonous  and  should'  not  be 
made  in  metal  vessels.  If  'left  about,  it 
should  be  colored  with  laundry  bluing  to 
indicate  its  poisonous  nature.  I  should 
expect  this  solution  to  be  effective  in  de¬ 
stroying  disease-producing  organisms 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
they  were  immediately  reached  in  the 
drenching,  but  to  loose  its  efficiency  rap¬ 
idly  at  lower  depths.  While  it  is  “ad¬ 
vised,”  it  does  not  seem  to  be  “highly 
recommended.” 

Deep  plowing,  rotation  of  crops,  chick¬ 
ens  and  vegetables  in  alternate  years, 
and  liming  are  the  methods  of  disinfection 
usually  followed.  Of  these,  plowing  and 
periods  of  cropping  are  probably  the  most 
useful,  though  they  are  not  always  pos¬ 
sible.  -Small  areas  near  brooder-houses 
have  been  floored  with  concrete  and  a 
renewable  carpet  of  sand  used  upon  them. 
This;  would  be  practicable  for  very  small 
yards.  The  poultry  raiser  who  is  obliged 
to  use  limited  areas  of  land  continuously 
is  unfortunate.  m.  b,  d. 
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IndianheaO 

PULLETS  I 

from  high  producing  Is 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  1 

o«o 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced!  || 

Send  for  Booklet  % 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  p 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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EGH0RN  BREEDER 

ATTENTION 


S 


100%  Pure  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  Direct  — 
Same  Breeding  As  Our  Contest  Birds 

8 to  10  Piillpfe  j  $18  per  dozen 
Week  1  llltvlS  |  8125  per  hundred 

weVk  Breeding  Cockerels  *55? 

High  Record  Matings.  $2.50  ea.,  $24  dozen 
Tpioc  2  Hens,  1  Cockerel 
lIIYPSt  2  Pullets,  1  Cock 

Paoci  4  Hens,  1  Cockerel  $11; 

MT  CII3  4  puue|s,  y  Cock 

1000  Breeding  Hens  ;  |2|„ 

SALE  BEGINS  APRIL  lOth 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 

MT.  EPHRAIM  NEW  JERSEY 


Itt  Pays  to 
Buy  Quality 

CHICKS 


WE  have  them  in  eight  leading  breeds. 
Continental  Vitality  Chicks  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  are  healthy,  mated  by 
practical  poultrymen,  for  best  results  in  egg 
production  and  standard  size.  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks  from  carefully  bred  parent  stock 
insure  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  early  deliveries  of 
CONTINENTAL  VITALITY  BABY  CHICKS. 

Write  for  Circular  “K”  and  price  list 

The  Continental  Hatchery  of  Plainfield 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Member  of  the  International  and  New  Jersey  Chick  Aid’ll 


BUY  SUPREME  o-r  A  r. 

quality  STAR  CHICKS  _ ,, 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  In  ALL  STANDARD  VARIFTIir^  oris 
CHICKS  are  from  exceptional  Parent  Stock e  JcollinJfif  H%h 
Producdon  and  true  to  typo  and  color.  HEALTH  Y  &  VIGORO US 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  BO  inn 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  .  .  SS  SO  SIO  SO  veri  oo 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  6  SO  *12  50  fio  on 

White  Rocks.  White  WyandottosTf  !  7.00  13.00  1°  CO 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7  so  ,j  Sjt  “X 

Assorted  Heavy,  $10.50  per  100.  Assorted,  oil  Breeds,  $9.00 
Write  for  literature  or  order  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Union  Trust/ck 

STAR  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  L-43,  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 
OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex- 
B®r,t  4fa  ne,d,  by  Poultry  Department. 
Ohio  otate  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Reduced  price » 
jor  May  and  June.  Iseflrhorna,  10c  each: 
Koeks,  Keds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas  *2e 
each,  Liirht  Brahmas,  16c  each.  Heavy 
ro,lx-?di0c  each.  Light  mixed  3c  each. 
Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
BOX  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock. 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 
Moderately  priced. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  00  100  000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $5.25  $10  $47.50 

R.  I.  Reds— Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6.25  12  57.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  ,  6.75  13  62.50 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Part.  Rocks  7.75  15  72.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  Light  Mixed,  8c 
Free  price  list  and  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohi® 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

While  leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  SO 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

LONG’S  ,.',77i:,  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  s.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  *14.00; 
Barred  1’.  Hocks,  $14.00;  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Dis¬ 
count  on  lots  of  600  and  more,  prepaid  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TOItKEY  UIDGE  IUTCJ1EKI,  Millerstewn,  Pa. 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


741 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  VWWKTE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS! 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD 

$1 .05  Each 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
Itmigo  Reared,  Healthy  Birds, 
from  Blood  -  Tested  UrcederH. 
TAN -STAG  QUALITY  CHICKS 
April,  *30.00  May,  #17.00 
Per  hundred 

Order  dlreet  from  this  ad.  stating; 
date  and  quantity  desired,  or 
write  for  open  dates 

FULL  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

MNrSIHO 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A  —  R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BIG  MAY  REDUCTION 

in  prices  of  all 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Beginning  MAY  2,  prices  of  all  chicks  -will 


be  as  follows:  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  12 

Barrerf  Plymouth  Rocks . 13 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  13 

White  Rocks . 14 

White  Wyandottes .  14 

Mixed  Chicks .  9 


(In  lots  of  500  or  more,  $1  less) 

100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Our  1925  Contest 
records  : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

llth  Pen  2001  Eggs 

W  atch  our  pensat  Storrs, 
Farniingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass,  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

mmmrn 

ms 

CERTIFIED 

mffl 

BREEDERS 


BABY  CHICKS 

prices  for  may 

Quantity  25  50  10O  500  100O 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  -  S3  00  $5.50  S10  $47  50  $90 

Barred  Rocks  •  ■  3.50  6  50  12  57.50  110 

S.  C  R.  I.  Reds  •  -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  4.00  7,50  14  65  00 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  2,50  4.25  8  38.00  75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  included  without 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black.. ..  $1  4.00  per  100 

Hocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1  8.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10.00  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and;make  your 
own  selection  from  the!  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


MICHIGAN  AwT,T£  LEGHORNS 

May  Delivery  10c  each.  June  Delivery  9c  each. 

Special  matings  slightly  higher.  Strong,  sturdy 
Newton  hatched  chicks  from  free  range,  seal-band¬ 
ed  accredited  .flocks,  under  our  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
Postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Catalog 
free.  Special  discount  on  prompt  orders. 

J.  H,  GEERL1NGS  R.  1.,  Box  R  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


50  THOROUGHBRED 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

with  50-Chick  LIV-AN-GRO  Brooder,  both 
delivered  postpaid  for  $10.00  cash  with  order. 
Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  $11.00.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Descriptive 
circular  gladly  mailed. 

A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 
8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.00  $6.60  $10 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  3.50  6.60  1 2 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  ....  3.75  7.00  1 3 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2.60  4.60  8 

Jjc  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

(Ill'll If Y  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
W 111.  Naee,  Prop.  McAlIstervllle,  Pa. 


\nrrANY  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of  the  box 
when  you  get  them.  From  pure  bred,  high 
egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  \Se  ship  C.  0.  D. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

8.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.76  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Iloiibs^  IL  L  Reds  -  •  •  4.25  7.76  14.50 

White  Roehs„  White  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  (Jhiobs  . *  3.00  6.50  10.00 


Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  pricea'on  larger  lota  free  on 
request.  Write  now. 

DITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  fkm 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred.  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  *18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

BO  60  YYAILKIU,  N.  V. 


Buckwheat;  Dried  Mash 

Is  buckwheat  (whole  grain)  good  for 
laying  hens,  and  if  so  tell  me  how  it 
should  be  fed?  Also  advise  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  dry  mash  for  laying  hens,  and  a 
dry  mash  for  growing  chicks.  C.  B.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  buckwheat  is  a  good  grain  for  lay¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  cold  weather,  but  it 
should  not  be  made  the  sole  grain  fed. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  but  it  is  better  to  make  the  scratch 
grain  at  least  one-half  corn.  Buckwheat 
is  fattening  and  lacks  the  protein  needed 
for  good  egg  production,  it  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  mash  having  a  higher 
protein  content.  A  good  laying  mash 
may  be  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  It  would  be 
still  better  if  one-half  the  meat  scrap  was 
replaced  by  dried  milk  or  if  skim-milk 
were  fed  and  part  of  the  meat  scrap 
omitted  from  the  mixture.  The  Cornell 
mash  mixture  for  growing  chicks  is  a 
good  one.  It  consists  of  25  lbs.  yellow 
cornmeal,  20  lbs.  wrheat  bran,  20  lbs. 
flour  middlings,  10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy 
oats,  10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap,  5 
lbs.  bonemal,  10  lbs.  dried  milk  and  % 
lb.  fine  salt.  A  more  simple  mixture,  not 
quite  as  good  but  one  upon  which  chicks 
should  thrive  may  be  made  up  of  two 
parts  by  ■weight  of  wheat  bran  and  one 
part  each  of  flour  middlings,  yellow  corn- 
meal,  ground  and  sifted  heavy  oats,  sifted 
or  finely  ground  meat  scrap  of  high  grade. 
If  skim-milk  can  be  fed  in  quantity,  part 
or  all  of  the  meat  scrap  may  be  omitted 
from  the  mash,  but  in  that  case,  all  the 
milk  that  the  chicks  will  consume  should 
be  fed.  M.  B.  d. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  small  backyard  poultry  flock 
of  30  Leghorns.  One  of  these  pullets 
about  three  weeks  ago  became  rather 
weak  on  her  legs.  It  seems  difficult  for 
her  to  stand.  She  can  walk  but  only 
with  difficulty  and  apparent  uncertainty. 
She  was  losing  flesh  in  the  henhouse  be¬ 
cause  of  her  inability  to  get  grains  from 
the  litter  and  was  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  of  reaching  for  the  mash, 
so  I  removed  her  to  the  warm,  dry  con¬ 
creted  cellar  of  the  house.  Here  I  give 
her  scratch  grain,  but  she  does  not  seem 
to  improve.  She  acts  as  though  she  had 
rheumatism.  What  can  I  do  to  restore 
her  health  ?  B.  a.  o. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Inability  to  stand  may  be  merely  one 
symptom  of  any  debilitating  disease 
and  does  not,  in  itself,  characterize  a 
particular  one.  Disease  produces  weak¬ 
ness  and  weakness  finally  causes  loss  of 
use  of  the  legs.  There  is  a  leg  paralysis, 
however,  that  seems  to  stand  by  itself  as 
a  symptom  of  some  internal  disorder,  as 
yet  of  unknown  nature.  Growing  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  are  most  often  affected, 
though  mature  fowls  are  not  exempt.  The 
chief,  and  about  the  only,  symptom  is 
sudden  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  legs, 
while  otherwise  in  apparent  good  health. 
Blindness,  with  a  hazy  appearance  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panies  this  paralysis.  Careful  studies 
have  failed  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  no  cure  is  known.  It  seems 
evident  that  there  is  some  disorder  of 
the  central  nerve  system,  but  the  exact 
nature  or  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is 
not  known.  About  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  fowls  should  be  kept  under  gen¬ 
erally  good  hygienic  conditions,  avoiding 
long  use  of  ground  and  the  consequent 
contamination  of  it.  Some  affected  birds 
recover  spontaneously,  they  seem  apt  to 
do  so  if  kept  closely  confined  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  exercising,  but  more  die  in 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Fat  for  Cooking 

I  find  the  following  in  a  poultry  cir¬ 
cular  from  Cornell.  Why  should  there 
be  this  difference  in  price? 

“Capons  are  selling  well,  as  not  very 
many  are  coming  in.  Leghorn  fowls  have 
advanced  in  price  while  colored  fowls 
dropped.  This  occurs  most  every  year 
following  the  Hebrew  Passover  holidays, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Leghorns  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  outsell  the  heavier  birds  for  the 
next  few  months  until  culling  of  com¬ 
mercial  flocks  is  begun.  Fowls  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  last  year’s  prices.  Broilers  and 
capons  are  selling  at  the  same  price  as 
they  did  last  year.  Industrial  conditions 
may  be  reflected  somewhat  in  the  lower 
prices  for  the  fowls  and  ducks  while  the 
better  birds  hold  up.”  J.  R. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Jews  use  poultry 
fat  freely  for  their  holiday  cookery,  and 
the  heavier  breeds  are  naturally  fatter 
than  the  Leghorns.  For  pure  meat  pur¬ 
poses  the  very  fat  hen  is  a  poor  buy,  if 
the  fat  cannot  be  used  for  cookery.  We 
think  special  effort  is  made  to  fatten  the 
birds  for  this  Jewish  trade. 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen. 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  §35.00  per  hundred. 


End  of  24th  week  at  STORRS 
Average  for  all  pens  is  800  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1017  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  1046  eggs. 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes 


File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 

—  SEASON  1927  —  100  OR 

MORE 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I. 

Barred 

White 

Leghorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

Wyandottes 

To  May  14 . . . 

...$22.00 

§25.00 

$28.00 

$30.00 

Week  of  May  16 . 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  May  23  . 

. ..  18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

Week  of  May  30  . 

19.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  June  6  . 

.  ..  11.00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July  . . 

. ..  12,00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All  breeding 
birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines,  and  are 

STATE  TESTED,  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

As  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  other  hatchery  producing  25,000  to  30,000  chicks  per  week 
ALL  FROM  TESTED  OR  ACCREDITED  HENS. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Haby  Chick  Association 


GLASER  S  PURE  BREEDS 

America’s  Leading  and  Finest  Strains 

Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
Tancred  and  Wycoff  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully 
bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  production.  You  can’t  buy 
better;  Sheppard’s  “Famous”  Laying  Anconas  and 
Everlay  Brown  Leghorns,  at  $10  per  100;  $47.50  for 
500  and  $90  for  1,000. 

Thompson’s  “Ringlet”  and  Holterman’s  “Aristocrat” 


Barred  Rocks,  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  (also  White  Rocks),  $12  for  100,  $57.50  for  500;  $110  for  1,000. 

Finest  Quality  S.  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $12  for  100-  $57.50  for 
500  and  $110  for  1,000.  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  at  $12,  100;  $57.50  for  500;  $110  for  1,000. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  at  $10  a  hundred.  Assorted  Light  Breeds  at  $8  a  hundred. 

These  Chicks  should  win  in  the  fall  and  winter  shows  for  you  and  prove  wonderful  layers. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association. 

Reference;  Peoples’  Banking  Company. 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  four-color  descriptive  literature.  Our 
Flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  laying  for  you. 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  GE0 -fcgpg  McCOMB,  OHIO 


NEED  THIS  CATALOG  f 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS 

Fine  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Order  today  from  this  advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  lOe  each 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes  12c  each 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  these  exceptional  pure-bred  stock  at  a  price  which 
is  very  low.  Immediate  shipment.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed,  You  will 
be  pleased  with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVIIXE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 

-  ^ -  —  -  -  -»  M  — —  — 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  SEJ 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
/>>IVA  A  /■’/''’OETThT'TirTi  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
“Mil/  /W^V/KHil/1. 1.  EjA/  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  Yon  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CH 


They  Coat  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 
higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog 
free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  26  60  100  300  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  -  - 

S.  C.  Minorcas  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  -  -  -  - 

Light  Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  2 


-  $2.76 

$  5.00 

$  9.00 

$25.50 

$41.00 

$  80 

Reds  3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

62.00 

100 

-  3.60 

6.50 

12.50 

37.00 

60.00 

115 

-  6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

59.1-0 

:95.00 

-  2.76 

4.50 

8.00 

24.00 

38.00 

75 

-  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

30.00 

50.00 

97 

GIBSONBTTRG,  OHIO 


OHIO’S  BEST 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 


Postpaid  Prices 

on — 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  . 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds  . . , 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

iio.oo 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..... 

...  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $8  per  100.  All  heavies,  $10.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  E.-D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Breed  squabs  nnd  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  206  H  Street; 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years- 


J${j|  Brown  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  $16  to  #20  per  100. 
J.  St.  CHASE  Bos  60 


BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
FROST  PROOF  COMBS 
Weekly  hatches. 
TV allkill,  X.  Y. 


ChickS 


25  SO  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $3.09  $5.50  $10 

Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13 

Reds  &  Rocks  3  50  6.50  12 

Mixed  2.50  4.50  8 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Free 
range — 100%  delivery — Circular 


LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa 


niirKC  for  MAY— White  Leghorns,  #10.00 
Univll3  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  #12.00 
Light  Mixed,  #8.00;  Heavy  Mixed  #10.00  per  hundred 
PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  SEMNSGHOVE,  PA 


U/UITC  UmiinnTTCO  from  a  heavy  laying  strain 
null  I.  niAHDUl  I  tu  Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  l)el 


1  U/VAkinnTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free 

•  TTInffUvIlC  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  7,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Any  person  having  claims  for  farm 
produce  shipped  to  the  Farmers  Poultry 
and  Egg  Company,  Inc.,  50-52  West 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City,  to 
be  sold  on  commission  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  122  State  St.,  Albany,  N-. 
Y.,  giving  full  information  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  amount  of  the  claim.  The  de¬ 
partment  will  then  forward  the  necessary 
blanks  for  execution  so  that  claims  can 
be  filed  against  the  bond.  Claims  must 
be  filed  with  the  department  prior  to 
July  20,  1927,  to  receive  consideration. 

Will  you  advise  me  if  Murine,  recom¬ 
mended  *  as  an  eye  wash,  is  a  reliable 
remedy?  MRS.  c.  s.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

The  report  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  chemist  upon  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  “Murine”  showed  it  to  be  variable 
in  composition,  but  to  consist  essentially 
of  about  12  grains  of  borax  and  a  small 
amount  of  golden  seal  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  There  is  nothing  harmful  in  these 
drugs  used  in  an  eye  lotion,  and  borax, 
which  is  similar  to  boric  acid,  makes  a 
soothing  solution.  The  astringent  prop¬ 
erties  of  golden  seal  might  add  something. 
The  quackery  exhibited  by  the  purveyors 
of  this  nostrum  consists,  fortunately,  not 
in  the  danger  which  its  use  may  involve, 
but  in  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it 
and  the  assumption  that  it  is  worth  the 
price  asked.  The  price  charged  at  the 
time  of  this  report  was  $1  an  ounce, 
while  its  estimated  cost  was  five  cents 
per  gallon.  If  you  will  get  10  grains  of 
boric  acid  at  your  druggist’s  and  add  it  to 
one  ounce  of  pure  soft  water,  you  will 
have  a  soothing  solution  for  inflamed 
eyes  which  may  be  safely  used  at  frequent 
intervals  by  means  of  an  eye  dropper  or 
by  being  poured  directly  from  the  bottle. 
Its  cost  will  be  so  small  that  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  waste  some  of  it  and  it  may  be 
depended  upon  to  do  all  the  good  that 
“Murine”  can  do.  Your  homemade  rem¬ 
edy  will  lack  the  psychological  value  of 
the  literature  wrapped  about  a  bottle  of 
“Murine,”  but,  if  you  can  dispense  with 
this,  you  will  be  as  well  off  in  body  and 
better  off  in  pocketbook.  You  may  have 
read  in  Mark  Twain  of  “Colonel  Sellers,” 
who  proposed  to  put  on  the  market  his 
“Infallible,  Imperial,  Oriental  Optic 
Liniment  and  Salvation  for  Sore  Eyes,” 
“The  Medical  Wonder  of  the  Age.”  This 
character  still  lives  and  will  continue  to 
flourish  until  some  practical  method  is 
found  for  doing  away  with  medical  quack¬ 
ery  without  infringing  upon  individual 
rights.  A  happy  time  which  seems  yet 
far  in  the  future. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Inc.,  of  this  city,  has  issued  a  bulletin 
protesting  against  the  release  of  Dr.. 
Frederick  A.  Cook  from  the  penitentiary 
on  probation. 

Dr.  Cook  has  only  served  about  two 
years  of  this  14-year  sentence  for  frau¬ 
dulent  use  of  the  mails  in  connection  with 
wildcat  oil  promotions  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  It  appears  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  Cook’s  release.  The  gigantic  re¬ 
loading  schemes  perpetrated  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  Cook  and  his  associates  warranted 
the  14-year  sentence  which  he  received, 
and  to  release  him  after  serving  but  two 
years  of  the  sentence  would  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  get-rich-quick  promoters 
as  a  whole.  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  feels  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
investment  public  that  Cook  remain  in 
jail  and  serve  out  his  sentence  to  the  last 
day. 


Can  you  tell  me  about  the  Tourists’ 
Wayside  League,  home  office,  8530  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.?  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  people  to  do  business  with?  They 
agree  to  send  signs,  cards,  stationery,  and 
supply  tourists  during  the  year.  They 
put  out  $10,000  in  advertising  in  different 
magazines.  They  have  tourists  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  want  $24  a  year  for  their 
service.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  F.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  Tourists’ 


Wayside  League.  The  league  is  not  listed 
in  Bradstreets.  We  have  not  seen  its 
advertising  in  any  magazine.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  spent  in  magazines  would 
hardly  cause  a  ripple  in  these  times  of 
large  advertising  and  high  rates.  The 
only  possible  service  we  have  ever  found 
any  such  “associations”  or  “leagues”  to 
perform  is  to  furnish  a  sign  and  this 
small  service  is  not  always  carried  out. 
Such  schemes  of  course  will  relieve  the 
home  owner  desiring  guests  of  a  definite 
amount  of  money,  in  this  case  $24. 

Letter  written  on  reverse  side  was 
mailed  to  me  with  a  postal  card  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  filled.  If  I  enclosed  $1,  they 
would  send  me  the  White  Mule  magazine 
for  12  months.  I  sent  $1  about  one  month 
ago,  and  I  have  written  them  asking  why 
they  don’t  send  me  the  magazine.  I  do 
not  get  any  answer.  I  wonder  if  they 
can  advertise  and  use  the  U.  S.  mails  to 
defraud  the  people?  Can  you  advise  what 
I  could  do,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  dollar, 
but  to  try  to  show  them  up  as  a  fake 
advertisement  through  mails?  J.  Ii. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  this  individual  is  no  doubt 
better  off  that  he  does  not  receive  the 
White  Mule  magazine.  The  circular  for¬ 
warded  indicates  that  it  conveys  informa¬ 
tion  primarily  of  fake  schemes — and  not 
the  right  information  about  them.  The 
Post  Office  Department  perhaps  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  case  with  the  view 
of  securing  money  through  the  mails  and 
not  filling  the  order. 

Some  time  ago  I  subscribed  through 
an  agent  for  the  Globe  Circulation  Co., 
Inc.,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for 
two  magazines,  American  and  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years.  I  paid 
the  representative,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Fogg,  $5  and  sent  upon  notice,  $8  to  the 
above  company.  Since  then  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  them,  nor  have  I  received  the 
magazines.  I  have  written  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  have  received  no  reply.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  from  this  vicinity  have  taken 
magazines  from,  this  same  company  with 
the  same  results.  Can  you  find  out  for 
me  why  the  magazines  have  not  been  sent 
and  the  letters  ignored?  J.  P.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  satis¬ 
faction  for  this  subscriber.  It  is  nearly 
two  months  since  the  complaint  was  en¬ 
tered,  but  the  magazines  paid  for  have 
not  been  received.  We  have  a  number  of 
times  warned  our  readers  against  dealing 
with  subscription  agents  of  this  sort.  The 
system  of  paying  part  to  the  agent  and 
sending  the  balance  to  the  company  di¬ 
rect,  has  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
purchasers  in  many  cases  reported  to  us. 
Our  advice  to  readers  is  not  to  purchase 
goods  of  any  kind  on  suck  a  plan.  The 
better  class  of  houses  do  not  employ  such 
a  sales  scheme.  The  plan  protects  the 
seller  if  the  agent  is  not  honest,  and  the 
lack  of  protection  to  the  buyer  justifies 
the  advice  to  avoid  agents  working  on 
such  a  plan. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  which  has 
been  coming  to  me  regularly.  I  had 
thought  some  of  investing,  but  felt  that  I 
should  ask  you  if  you  considered  it  a 
good  investment  first.  J.  s. 

Illinois. 

The  circular  is  the  Financial  Debator, 
Boston,  published  by  a  broker  or  brokers 
interested  in  promoting  Butte  Copper. 
This  supposed  to  be  financial  publication 
answers  many  investment  inquiries  in  a 
manner  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  read¬ 
er,  and  allay  any  suspicion  of  any  un¬ 
worthy  purpose.  But  there  are  many  sug¬ 
gestions  to  investors  to  switch  to  Butte 
Copper  stock.  This  class  of  “come-on” 
financial  sheets  and  the  Boston  Curb 
brokers  were  referred  to  by  Financial 
World  some  time  ago  as  “Our  Monte 
Carlo.”  We  regard  Butte  Copper  as  a 
dangerous  investment,  the  price  of  which 
can  be  manipulated  at  the  will  of  those 
promoting  the  stock. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subscriber,  signed  L.  D.  W.,  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  March  5,  as  anticipated 
the  failure  of  the  child  to  receive  the 
premium  for  the  sale  of  seeds  was  due  to 
an  oversight  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  school  in  question.  There  was  no  in¬ 
tention  in  this  item  of  criticizing  the 
Good  Seed  Co.,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  which 
is  a  reputable  concern,  and  we  believe 
furnishing  a  good  quality  of  seeds.  The 
criticism  was  of  the  system  and  practice 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  seeds  or  other 
merchandise  through  school  children. 

“Pop,  what’s  congenial  employment?” 
“Anything  that  pays  a  bigger  salary.” — 
American  Legion  Monthly. 


Jesse 

Pastures 

In 

January 


Silage  is  a  winter  feed  fully  as  suc¬ 
culent  and  palatable  as  that  in  June 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent  More  Milk 
—build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  ration  in¬ 
cluding  silage  produced  11  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  same  amount  of 
dry  corn  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season  of  peak 
prices  means  more  profit. 

“Concrete  Stave  Silos.”  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


It  Pays  to  Keep 
A  Bottle  Handy 

A  bottle  of  Gombault’s — 
the  old-time  horse  remedy. 
Have  it  on  hand  for  use 
when  you  need  it — keep 
your  horses  working.  Used 
for  48  years  for  abscess,  cuts, 
spavin,  capped  hock,  curb, 
fistula,  quittor  and  other 
ailments.  Leaves  no  scars — 
no  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


ABSORB 


,nSt„Spr 


| W.  F,  YOUNG.  Inc,  288  Lyman  St„  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
•r,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Every  Day  You  Need 


(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


WRITE  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS: 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  sod  tells 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  do* 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  151— SHEEP  BOOKLET.  Methods  for  Prevent¬ 
ing  sheep  diseases. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

For  sale  in  original  packages  at  all  drug  stores 


SAVE-HORSE 

ends  lameness,  or  money  refunded- 
Horse  works — no  time  lost. 
Successful  for  34  years  on  spavin,  thoro- 
pin,  curb,  splint,  all  shoulder,  leg  and  foot 
lameness.  Keep  a  bottle  handy — always ! 
FREE  big  book — illustrated — clearly  locate* 
trouble  and  tells  what  to  do.  Used  successfully  by  half 
million  horse  owners.  Book,  sample  copy  of  guarantee 
and  “vet”  advice,  ALL  FREE!  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Druggists  sell  and  guarantee  “ Save-lhe-Horse or  me  mail 
it  direct.  It's  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  quickest . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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HONEY  ™  sweeut"TH 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young.  You  cau  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.'  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  545,  Medina,  O. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied. Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, inc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy ,  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  May  1,  man  to  do  creamery  work 
on  certified  dairy;  must  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience!  and  be  good  dry -hand  milker;  prefer¬ 
ably  married;  also  single  man,  good  milker;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
herd  of  registered  cattle;  must  be  a  good 
feeder  and  milker  and  general  farmer;  good  lo¬ 
cation  and  buildings;  state  wages  expected  and 
full  particulars;  can  also  use  married  poultry- 
man  and  single  man.  ADVERTISER  217(1,  care 
Rural  N!ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  permanent  position  on 
small  , country  estate  in  Westchester  County; 
intelligent,  responsible  all  around  man  required 
with  some  knowledge  of  gardening  and  of 
horses;  to  live  in  attractive  new  four-room  cot¬ 
tage;  state  experience  in  detail  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  maid  for  pastor’s  family.  Apply  W. 
H.  BRIDGE,  Boontou,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once  for  Guernsey  herd 
near  Philadelphia;  married  man  preferred; 
state  reference  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

W ANTED — Working  herdsman,  married;  70  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys;  also  three-time  test  cow  man; 
married;  chance  for  beginner;  state  experience, 
references  and  wages  expectd  in  first  letter.  G. 
C.  GILMORE,  Newark,  Del. 


WISH  to  get  in  touch  with  dairy  farmer  who 
has  own  help  to  work  going  dairy  farm  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  2206,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  man  to  care  for 
incubation,  brooder  and  hens;  one  who  can 
produce  results  and  furnish  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  take  care  of  place  and 
milk  8  to  10  cows;  must  be  clean  milker;  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  single  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  2209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  small  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshire  herd  on  practical  farm;  new 
barns;  all  modern  conveniences;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRMER,  single  man  preferable;  state  experi¬ 
ence  ;  also,  monthly  salary  expected  in  addi- 
tion  to  maintenance.  BOX  308,  Morristown, 
N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  work  on  farm;  $30 
month,  board,  room,  washing;  references; 
near  village.  ADVERTISER  2214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married  man  for  private  estate 
near  Greenwich,  Conn.;  steady  position;  state 
salary,  nationality  and  number  in  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED — Couple  under  40,  farmer  and  cook; 
salary  $125  month  and  maintenance;  refer¬ 
ees  first  letter.  HAMPDEN  COUNTY 
HOOL,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  $75  per 
month  and  board;  must  be  good  milker.  CHAS. 
J.  MEEKS,  R.  F.  D.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Gardener  and  farmer;  married; 

house  with  privileges;  state  wages  wanted 
with  copies  of  references  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  work  around  place  and  drive 
team;  state  age  and  wages  expected  with 
house  if  married.  RIDGEFIELD  FLORIST  AND 
NURSERY,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  farm  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  man  for  poultry  work, 
experience  not  necessary;  wife  to  cook,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  give  age.  experience,  references  and 
whqn,  available.  ADVERTISER  2220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

AV  ANTED  by  May  15  experienced,  reliable  man, 
single,  to  take  care  of  and  milk  test  cows, 
also’  do  some  barn  work;  must  be  first-class 
milker  and  an  active  worker;  wages  $75,  board, 
room  and  bath.  Address  A.  D.  STEVENSON, 
Cinchona  Farm,  Erdenheim,  Pa. 


AV  ANTED — Married,  experienced  farmer,  to  work 
on  farm  or  in  dairy,  board  two  men  at  $1 
each,  and  $90  with  house  rent;  also  one  single 
man  for  milking  and  barn  work;  $60  and  board; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  assistant  in  cow 
barn;  must  be  a  good  milker  for  private  es 
fate;  wages  $75  per  month,  room  and  board, 
ready  to  start  work  at  once;  send  reference, 
SUPERINTENDENT,  East  Island,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  act  as  cook, 
housekeeper;  seven-room  house,  all  conven¬ 
iences;  no  laundry;  steady  year  round.  Address 
GEO.  KUHN,  Hurley,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  small  truck 
farm  and  drive  Ford  car.  JOHN  P.  RICH- 
DALE,  Cannondale,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  sober  young  man  to  do  some 
farming  on  shares;  good  chance  for  someone. 
Address  161  LAMBERTON  ST.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

state  age,  experience  and  wages  expected.  J. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  Emlenton,  Pa. 


COUPLE  wanted— Woman  as  cook  in  family  of 
adults  and  man  for  lawns,  garden,  also  able 
to  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  2221,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  good  plain  cook,  no 
washing;  one  of  the  family,  three  adults, 
pleasant  home,  attractive  Boston  suburb,  fare 
10  cents;  best  of  references  given  and  required; 
$40.  ADVERTISER  2231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  middle-aged  pre¬ 
ferred,  Protestant;  general  housework,  plain 
cooking;  June  to  October;  country  vicinity 
Rhinebeck;  family  six  adults;  modern  conven¬ 
iences  in  house;  no  farm  work;  good  home; 
work  kept  simple;  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework; 

must  be  able  to  do  ordinary  cooking.  HEL- 
DERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  all-round  farmhand;  single, 
give  age  and  experience;  $50,  board  and  room; 
also  experienced  poultryman,  single,  understands 
raising,  fattening  and  dressing  chickens;  give 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected  with  main¬ 
tenance.  S.  E.  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  A'a. 


WANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking;  two  adults,  two  boys;  man  to  as¬ 
sist;  wages  $50  month.  G.  E.  QUIGLEY,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED- — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  care  for 
my  invalid  wife  and  keep  house;  good  home. 
FRANK  TOUSLEY,  R.  1,  Box  16,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  who  will  board  one 
man;  modern  house,  all  improvements;  year 
around,  no  milking.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  farmer,  able  to  furnish  a  few  cows,  is 
offered  a  good  home  and  half  receipts  in  an 
equipped  Col.  County  farm;  owner  will  give  his 
service  a nd"board  applicant  free  of  charge.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER,  121  Storms  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


AVORKING  manager  or  herdsman;  married; 

purebred  cattle,  A.  R.  work,  etc.,  all  branches 
up-to-date  farming,  gardening,  sheep,  poultry, 
etc.;  best  references;  state  wages,  etc.  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2234,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  poultry  farm,  no  children; 

must  board  help;  modern  house,  good  wages. 
EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS,  Inc.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  SUFFOLK  CO.  TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
AVestcliester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
city,  experienced  married  gardener  with  A-l 
references,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place 
properly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  drive  car  occasionally  and  attend  fur¬ 
nace;  house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light 
and  farm  products;  must  state  age,  nationality, 
full  experience  and  wages  in  first  letter;  do 
not  reply  unless  you  understand  automobiles 
thoroughly  and  have  had  experience  on  subur¬ 
ban  estate.  ADVERTISER  2240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  29,  all-round  experience 
on  farm,  desires  to  make  change  to  farm 
manager;  understands  live  stock,  tractors, 
trucks,  cars,  farm  machinery  repairs,  and  all 
work  connected  with  farming;  wages  moderate, 
position  permanent;  references;  state  fully  what 
you  offer.  ADVERTISER  2141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  cultured,  all  branches; 

Mammoth  equipment;  10  years’  of  practical 
experience  in  poultry  farming,  gardening  and 
chauffeur;  age  39,  one  child;  references  A-l; 
accept  position  any  locality.  HAROLD  BO- 
GERT,  131  Ridge  Street,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCHMAN,  gardener  and  chauffeur;  married, 
two  children;  wishes  permanent  position;  A-l 
references;  will  go  anywhere.  Address  PETER 
DAVIDSON,  17(4  Bartlett  St.,  AVestfield,  Mass. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged  man,  with  son  17, 
wants  place  on  Guernsey  farm  as  manager, 
herdsman  or  dairyman;  both  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
ers;  stritctly  temperate;  references.  ADVER- 
TISER  2208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  first-class  carpenter,  capable  of 
any  kind  of  building  or  repairing,  can  also 
do  plumbing  and  handle  autos,  etc. ;  open  for 
position;  state  full  particulars;  American,  age 
35,  two  children.  ADVERTISER  2213,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Scandinavian,  married,  no  children,  42 
years,  wants  to  learn  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming;  steady  position;  wife  will  board  a  few 
men.  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  qualified  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  branch,  contemplates  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  where  successful,  efficient  man¬ 
agement  is  required;  only  first-class  proposition 
considered;  state  full  details.  ADArERTISER 
2204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  am  middle- 
aged,  single;  some  experience;  reliable,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  steady,  reliable,  respectful,  young 
man  wishes  permanent  position  as  teamster, 
herdsman  or  dairyman  by  June  1;  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  farm;  private  estate  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  open  for  position  at 
once;  married;  experienced  in  farming,  reg¬ 
istered  cattle,  producing  certified  milk,  calf 
raising  and  veterinary  work ;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  my  ability  and  honesty.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  to  estab¬ 
lish  plant  or  will  work  on  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  ADVERTISER  2226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm  or  estate;  scientific 
training,  lifetime  experience  in  '  all  farm  and 
dairy  lines;  American,  age  32,  married,  one 
child;  references.  ADVERTISER  2223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  American,  age  33,  two  children, 
wants  position  as  superintendent  or  caretaker, 
on  private  estate  or  institution;  wide  experience 
in  general  farming,  orchards,  poultry,  etc. ;  will¬ 
ing  to  go  anywhere;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American,  married; 

small  family,  desires  position  on  up-to-dafe 
estate;  experienced  all  branches;  operate  and 
repair  all  modern  farm  machinery  including 
tractors,  trucks,  etc.,  also  plumbing  and  elec¬ 
trical  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2228,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  single,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  desires  situation  on  farm  or  estate; 
understands  fruit  or  general  farm  work;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2229,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  couple,  have  child  9  years,  desire 
position  in  country  to  make  themselves  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  man,  chauffeur.  15  PARK  AVE., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MAN,  37,  wishes  light  work,  few  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board,  or  with  mother  could 
take  caretaker  place,  or  work  part  time  ex¬ 
change  small  rent  free  cottage;  understands 
poultry,  lawns,  etc.;  want  clean  place  only. 
ADVERTISER  2235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  childless,  Swedish-German,  handyman, 
cook,  experienced;  references;  want  boarding¬ 
house;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  2243,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  at  gentlemen’s  country 
home;  man  handy,  good  gardener,  lawns  or 
poultry  (no  cows) ;  wife  will  assist  in  house¬ 
work;  middle-aged,  no  children;  references  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  2236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

75  ACRES,  buildings;  Litchfield,  Maine.  In¬ 
formation,  NELLIE  POWERS,  56  Spruce, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Three  good  farms;  write  for  par 
ticulars.  DR.  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


20-ACRE  bearing  vineyard  and  packing-house 
for  sale.  Write  N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  5  acres, 
6-room  house,  improvements;  fine  location,  one 
mile  town  and  schools;  act  quick.  BOX  82,  R. 
D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  200-acre  timber  and  pasture,  157 
tillable,  70  fruit  trees;  two  sets  buildings;  2(4 
miles  railroad  and  village.  JOHN  ANDERSON, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  20  acres,  with  house, 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  near 
main  road.  BOX  635,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  240-acre  farm,  all  stocked.  In¬ 
quire  owner,  N.  POIRIER,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  fruit  farm,  120  acres,  situ¬ 
ated  on  State  road,  2%  miles  from  village, 
churches,  stores,  mail  delivered;  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  enough  cherries  and  strawberries  for 
own  use;  house  in  splendid  condition;  11  rooms 
and  bath,  large  attic,  all  improvements;  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  outbuildings;  price  right;  in¬ 
quire  of  owner;  no  agents.  ARTHUR  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Climax,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


44- ACRE  poultry -fruit-truck  farm  for  sale; 

stock,  crops,  tools.  Giant  incubator  and  equip¬ 
ment;  3  miles  to  largest  lake  Summer  resort  in 
Middle  East.  RAMBLER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Meadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 41  64-100  acres  of  land:  for  further 
particulars  address  WALTER  WM.  GREG¬ 
ORY^  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Bungalow  or  small  barn  for  artist  to 
spend  week-ends;  farm  preferred  with  good 
trees  and  scenery;  hour  and  half  from  New 
York  by  railroad;  small  rent.  HARRISON,  123 
East  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  wooded  land;  Buena 
Vista,  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.;  reasonable.  M. 
C.  HAZLETON,  27  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


80  ACRES,  7-room  house,  $2,000,  half  cash;  no 
hills,  no  stones,  mild  Winters.  GEO.  HOP¬ 
PES,  R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SALE  or  exchange,  Eastern  Shore,  80  acres  well 
improved,  fronting  Baltimore  Pike;  6-room 
bungalow;  mile  high  school,  town;  stocked, 
equipped.  A.  R.  KEPHART,  Marydel,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  chicken  farm,  new  7-room 
house,  1(4  acres  ground;  all  city  conveniences; 
large  chicken  house,  fine  garage;  in  borough; 
electric,  baths  and  heat,  running  water;  near 
station;  sold  right  if  sold  at  once.  JOHN 
LINK,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  seashore  home,  Atlantic  Highlands, 
10  rooms,  all  improvements,  near  station, 
stores  and  water;  price  $8,500,  part  cash.  108 
TABOR  WAY,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED  - — •  Established  boardinghouse  farm  or 
farm  suitable  for  boardinghouse,  near  lake 
or  river;  must  be  bargain;  little  cash;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2211,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200  layer  poultry  farm,  38  acres; 

completely  equipped  and  running;  a  money 
maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year  beauti¬ 
ful  climate;  $6,000,  terms.  C.  QUAST,  Snow 
Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


POULTRY  farm,  36  acres,  good  buildings,  beau¬ 
tiful  location;  $2,500,  half  cash,  easy  terms. 
HAROLD  L.  BROWN,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Small  run  down  farm,  not  for  farm¬ 
ing,  within  commuting  distance  New  York 
City;  must  have  barn  or  other  big  outbuilding. 
ERNST  STOLTEN,  100  East  31st  St.,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Farm,  any  condition,  in  upper  Ber¬ 
gen  County  or  in  Rockland  Countv,  direct 
from  owner.  DANIEL  MAHONEY,  Fort  Lee, 


IDEAL  country  home  with  maple  shade,  fruit, 
electricity  and  one-man  poultry  plant;  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York.  BOX  46A,  Kerlionk- 
son,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  dairy  farm,  8-room  house, 

2  barns,  3  horses,  20  cows,  1  bull,  4  calves, 

chickens,  all  new  implements;  1  mile  to  cream¬ 

ery  and  railroad  station;  price  $7,000.  part  cash; 

150  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER 

2224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  CAPE  COD,  near  Buzzards  Bay,  cottage  and 
14  acres;  house  furnished,  bath,  electricity, 
telephone,  furnace;  fertile,  finely  lying  fields, 
bordering  charming  fish  pond;  orchard  abundant 
fruit,  asparagus;  could  be  developed  cheaply 
for  acre  bungalows  about  pond  without  affect¬ 
ing  two-acre  home  lot.  Address  BROAD- 
FIELDS,  P.  0.  Box  146,  West  Falmouth,  Mass. 


FARMER,  with  good  stock  and  machinery,  but 
small  amount  of  cash,  wishes  to  buy  or  rent  a 
farm  in  Dutchess  County,  preferably  on  or  near 
the  State  road;  would  appreciate  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  best  proposition  in  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


New  York  State;  level,  fertile,  all  tillable; 
close  to  stores,  churches,  schools,  good  roads; 
buildings  worth  more  than  price  asked:  $2,750 
with  only  $600  down,  rest  own  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


acres;  14-room  house;  improvements;  large 
poultry  house,  small  barn,  fruit,  running  wa- 
“  miles  town ;  $5,000,  easy  terms.  BEN¬ 
TON,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  30  acres  on  Jersey 
coast  highway;  established  milk  route,  ac¬ 
credited  Guernsey  herd;  200  apple,  peach  and 
plum  trees;  electric  and  gas  service;  two  rail¬ 
roads  and  bus  service;  new  barn,  Natco  silo 

mTar'T>a<v>oot00ls  ’  immediate  income.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Very  rare  colonial  house  in  New 

iork  State,  “Shadows  of  the  Berkshires.’’ 
oonWS  mo?t  beautiful  in  country;  price  $50.- 
000,  half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  ADVER- 
TISER  2239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

63-ACRE  farm  and  boardinghouse,  stocked  and 

f l’™ish£d ;  sickness  compels  quick  sale. 
BOX  208,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

3°-ACRE  fruit  farm,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  near 

Kingston,  3  minutes  to  station;  State  road- 
fine  9-room  house,  outbuildings,  4,000  grapevines, 
oOO  apple  trees.  ADVERTISER  2241,  care  Rural 
^ew-Yorker. 

WANT  first-class  farm  in  Monmouth  Countv 

located  within  convenient  commuting  distance 

New-YorktTr  ADVERTISER  2242>  «*re  Kural 

FINE  dairy  farm  suitable  for  stock  dealer; 

barns  for  100  head;  360  acres,  timber,  water 
macadam  road,  near  town,  fine  house,  beautiful 
home.  ADVERTISER  2238,  care  Rural  New- 
jl  orker. 

30  ACRES,  good  buildings,  State  road,  small 

village,  near  school,  delivered  mail;  suitable 
poultry,  berries,  potatoes,  dairy;  $1,200,  easy 
terms.  See  JONES,  Owner,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

FORESTRY,  Summer  home,  1,000  acres;  stone 

house,  elevation,  half  timbered,  valuable;  five 
miles  Rutland  Railroad;  20  miles  north  Bellows 
Falls;  terms.  See  JONES,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

E^?TERN  Shore  farm  for  sale,  65  acres.  N.  H. 
NIELSON,  Owner,  Delmar,  Delaware. 


Miscellaneous 


~l 


H?£BY  r  Pure  delicio'ls>  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
Tif'G-vr  >  P°stPai(l  mto  third  zone.  RANSOM 
1-  ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 

t  “m!1 2 * * * *!!11  ,e.,loP?s :  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref- 
erably  on  original  envelopes ;  references  300 
H-^ersRural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAVES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED  honey,  delivered  within  third 
.  ™ne,:  P?u>  elover,  $2;  four  pails,  $6.60; 

Odessa  N’  Y  '7°’  f°Ur  ?5'60’  RAY  C’  W4LC0X. 


.*t?y  9uantity,  price  list  fre« 

CortfandN  Y.  NGTON’  23  Cedar  St 


WANTED  Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  ai: 
mail,  R,  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


>URE  Vermont  maple  syrup  delivered  in  third 
zone;  single  gallons,  $2.75  postpaid  or  five 
single  gallons  $12.50,  express  paid;  please  send 
cash  with  order.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  North 
Underhill,  Vt. 


VERY  fine  white  clover-basswood  blend  ex- 
«i . b°_D®y  1  one  60-lb.  can,  $7.50;  two  cans, 
$14  here ,  o-lb.  pail,  $1.10  postpaid  to  third 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  up-to-date  farm  of  400 
acres;  hunting  and  fishing,  also  horseback 

COMltoTBR%.rsru^ex,rN?rj!elePh0ne  21F18' 


APPROVED  vacation  farm  home  for  childrei 
Southern  Vermont;  open  May  1;  mother  i 
charge;  make  reservations;  terms  $7.  ADVEI 
TISER  2205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


L09KTTthr<?ush  y°ur  old  love  letters;  old  stamp 

of  U.  S.,  on  or  off  envelopes,  up  to  1880 
ERNEST  KESSLER,  102  Chestnut  St„  Lake 
wood,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  best  flavor  and 
color,  guaranteed,  $2.50  a  gallon;  2-qt.  or  1- 
gal.  cons.  IIILL-AND-DALE  FARM,  C.  O.  Reed, 
Mgr.,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Antiques,  mahogany 

rier  and  Ives  prints.  WM.  J. 
Price  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


sofa,  two  Cur- 
BAKER,  232 


FOR  SALE — Butterworth  thrasher;  condition 

guaranteed  like  new;  first  check  for  $350 
takes  same.  R.  J.  HRADEK,  Cornwall,  N  Y 


WANTED — Boarding  home  for  boy  of  11  not 
over  50  miles  from  New  York  City  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  2230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


-  ~  an  ajl  1.  I 

hives,  excellent  condition.  FRED  C.  PFEI 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  on  farm,  good  house,  excellent 
table,  trout  fishing.  ADVERTISER  2237,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY— 5 
wheat,  $1, 
WILLIAMS, 


lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck- 

11. 75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


Jr 7  '  -  O "  -  u  uuu  XV’IU.  UdllS,  TtUM 

lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30*b  St.,  New  York 
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The  Most 

Outstanding  Achievement 
in  Chevrolet  History! 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


' "Never  before  so  many  fine  car 
features  at  such  low  prices  * 


In  developing  the  Most  Beau¬ 
tiful  Chevrolet  and  announcing 
it  at  amazing  new  low  prices, 
Chevrolet  achieved  the  outstand¬ 
ing  triumph  of  its  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  history. 

Overnight,  these  new  and  su¬ 
premely  beautiful  cars  were 
hailed  as  the  greatest  sensation 
of  America’s  greatest  industry! 

Bodies  by  Fisher  ♦  .  .  beaded, 
paneled  and  finished  in  attrac¬ 
tive  shades  of  lustrous  Duco  ♦  ♦  . 
smartened  by  narrowed  front 
pillars,  upholstered  in  rich  and 
durable  new  fabrics  .  .  .  com¬ 
pletely  appointed,  even  to  door 
handles  located  in  the  center  of 
all  doors. 

Emphasizing  the  inherent 
beauty  of  the  bodies  themselves 
are  certain  new  features  of  design 
previously  regarded  as  marks  of 
distinction  exclusive  to  a  few  of 
the  leaders  in  the  high  price 


field — heavy  full-crown  one- 
piece  fenders,  bullet-type  lamps 
and  “fish-tail”  modeling,  which 
lends  a  distinguished  sweep  to  the 
rear  deck  contours  of  the  Road¬ 
ster,  Coupe  and  Sport  Cabriolet. 
A  new  AC  oil  filter  and  AC  air 
cleaner,  added  to  the  famous 
Chevrolet  motor,  assure  power¬ 
ful,  smooth  performance  over 
even  a  longer  period  of  time.  A 
full  17"  steering  wheel,  coinci¬ 
dental  steering  and  ignition  lock, 
improved  transmission,  a  larger, 
more  massive  radiator,  new  gas¬ 
oline  tank  with  gauge,  new  tire 
carrier  mounted  on  the  frame 
and  rigidly  braced — all  these  are 
also  standard  equipment  on  the 
Most  Beautiful  Chevrolet. 

See  the  nearest  Chevrolet  deal¬ 
er.  Drive  the  Most  Beautiful 
Chevrolet  over  country  roads  or 
city  streets.  Learn  for  yourself 
why  it  is  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  Chevrolet  history! 


Beautiful  Chevrolet 

in  Chevrolet  Hi/iorti 


Qhe  COACH 

^EQCL 

o he  Sf-  P" 

COUPE  013 

SEDAN  *695 

Qhe Sport  ■**  m 
CABRIOLET  /  JL  3 

Qhe  $J7 AtL 

LANDAU  /ZI'C> 

O he  $ 

TOURING  C1C 
Or  ROADSTER  Sm 

TRUCK  *495 

(  Chassis  Qmltf  ) 

1/2  Oon 

TRUCK  373 

(  Chassis  Only  ) 

All  Prices  F.Q.B  Flint,MicIi. 

Balloon  tires  now  standard 
on  all  models.  In  addition  to 
these  low  prices  Chevrolet’s 
delivered  prices  include  the 
lowest  handling  and  financ¬ 
ing  charges  now  available. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


QUA  L  I  T  Y 


A  T 


L  O 
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No.  4951 


A  Long,  Island  Plant  Farmer 


And  His  Busy  Acre 


EGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 
PLANTS— Mr.  Daniel  L.  Weeks  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Oyster 
Bay  section  of  Long  Island  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  grower  of  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  plants.  Farmers 
contract  with  him  to  grow  cabbage,  tomato  plants, 
etc.,  by  the  thousand,  and  he  has  a  multitude  of 
other  customers  who  get  plants  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred  and  mature  vegetables  in  season.  He  was 
born  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  in  1862,  so  is  now  65 
years  old.  His  place  in  East  Norwich  is  attractive, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  village  gives  one  an  impression 
that  there  is  wholesome  pride  in  the  well-kept 
grounds  and  streets. 

THE  BUSY  ACRE. — There  is  really  not  quite  an 
acre,  a  slice  having  been  sold  to  an  adjoining  school, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  extremely  busy. 
It  is  so  planned  that  there  is  no  waste  space,  yet  the 
lines  of  layout  in  dooryard  and  field,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  hard  and  formal,  give  an  impressive  idea  of 
skill  in  landscape  art  and  neatness.  There  is  no 
paper  or  trash  blowing  about  or  stuck  in  hedges  and 


fence  corners;  no  pieces  of  board  or  litter  lying 
around.  There  are  no  tools  thrown  down  here  and 
there  to  be  gathered  as  a  final  chore  at  the  day’s 
end.  When  tools  are  used  they  are  used,  and  then 
put  in  their  proper  places  in  the  tool  shed.  When 
I  arrived  April  27,  Mr.  Weeks  was  sowing  tomato 
seeds  in  a  frame  from  which  cabbage  had  been  sold 
that  morning — 1,500  plants  at  $4  per  thousand.  In¬ 
stead  of  setting  the  package  of  tomato  seed  down 
until  we  were  through  talking,  he  put  it  in  its  proper 
covered  box  in  the  barn,  and  then  showed  me  about 
the  place.  This  habit  of  being  orderly  is  emphasized 
because  I  believe  that  to  a  considerable  extent  it 
accounts  for  his  success  in  getting  so  much  from  a 
small  area,  as  well  as  for  the  confidence  farmers 
and  others  have  in  his  plants.  They  believe  that 
the  labels  in  the  frames  and  rows  are  dependable, 
properly  written  and  where  they  belong.  When  they 
buy  certain  varieties  of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
etc.,  they  will  get  them,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  a  truck  farmer. 

HOTBEDS  AND  FRAMES.— Mr.  Weeks  has  no 
greenhouse,  so  his  earliest  plants  are  grown  in  ma¬ 


nure  hotbeds,  the  number  of  which  will  vary  from 
5rear  to  year,  according  to  his  plans.  After  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  late  Winter  is  gone,  he  finds  cold  frames 
effective,  and  has  about  50  of  these,  which  are  kept 
v  orking  practically  the  entire  season.  Usually  seed 
sown  in  these  cold  frames  is  merely  patted  down 
with  a  firming  board  and  then  watered,  but,  if 
there  is  a  hurry  order  for  something  special,  the  soil 
is  covered  with  burlap,  which  under  the  glass  in 
sunny  weather  brings  up  the  seed  two  or  three  days 
earlier  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Weeks  believes  in  har¬ 
dening  the  plants  thoroughly  in  the  frames.  The 
stems  of  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  have  the 
dark  blue  or  purple  look,  showing  that  they  are 
hard  and  will  not  flag  when  set  in  the  field,  as  is 
common  with  the  soft  plants  from  a  greenhouse  or 
too  closely  covered  frame. 

SOIL  AND  SEED  SOWING.— The  soil  is  a  friable 
sandy  loam,  kept  in  good  condition  with  fertilizer, 
constant  tillage,  a  small  amount  of  manure,  and 
occasionally  a  green  crop  plowed  under.  Of  course 
the  soil  in  the  frames  is  about  as  good  as  it  can  be 
made  with  manure  and  fertilizer.  Rows  in  the 


This  fisherman  is  trying  his  luck  in  a  Northern  New  Jersey  mountain  stream.  Some  people  think  of  New  Jersey  as  a  mainly  level  sand  bar,  but  in  the  northern 

counties  there  is  much  rugged  eountty— Uiigh  hills,  swift  streams,  mountain 'lakes,  and  truly  beautiful  scenery. 
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frames  are  marked  lengthwise  with  the  edge  of  a 
board  or  piece  of  rake  handle.  Seed  is  sown  the 
proper  thickness,  the  rows  covered  by  hand,  and  the 
ground  made  firm,  as  before  explained.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  a  matter  of  watering,  watching  and  air¬ 
ing,  and  removing  weeds  which  think  they  ought  to 
grow  there.  He  does  not  have  much  trouble  with 
stem  rot  or  damping  off,  probably  because  he  airs 
thoroughly,  but  sometimes  uses  the  method  of  scat¬ 
tering  sand  along  the  plant  rows  practiced  by 
others.  Cabbage  seed  is  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  and  the  plants  in  the  frame  get 
three  doses  of  this,  a  preventive  of  disease  and 
maggot.  The  routine  of  a  frame  may  be  as  follows : 
First  crop,  cabbage  plants,  to  be  removed  the  latter 
part  of  April ;  tomatoes,  cleared  about  June  15 ; 
flowers  for  cutting  until  frost,  and  after  that  let¬ 
tuce.  This  illustrates  what  is  sometimes  done,  not 
the  invariable  rixle.  A  frame  handled  in  this  way, 
with  thickly  set  plants,  may  yield  from  $6  to  $8 
for  the  season,  or  more — around  $10 — if  set  with 
pricked-out  plants  part  of  the  time.  Mr.  Weeks  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  amount  of  pricked-out  plant  trade  he 
has  x-eason  to  expect. 

THE  FIELD  CROPS.— The  frames  occupy  but  a 
small  proportion  of  Mr.  Weeks’  land.  The  remain¬ 
der  is  used  for  open  ground  plants  and  vegetables. 
At  the  time  of  my  call  thei*e  was  a  block  of  45  rows 
of  cabbage,  aboxxt  an  inch  high,  4,000  plants  in  a 
row,  well  toward  200,000  plants  in  all.  The  rows  are 
about  8  in.  apart,  “straight  as  gun  bari’els.”  These 
plants  are  mainly  on  order,  and  the  blocks  of  rows 
ax-e  plainly  labeled  with  variety,  quantity  and  names 
of  the  farmers  who  ai‘e  to  have  them.  The  field- 
grown  plants  are  sold  at  $2  per  thousand.  When  these 
plants  are  cleared  out  vegetables,  like  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  or  perhaps  partly  Dahlias,  will  go 
there.  Another  block  of  the  open  ground  now  has 
spinach  and  Swiss  chard  in  alternate  rows,  and 
there  will  be  carrots,  beets,  tomatoes,  etc.,  in  other 
blocks.  The  vegetables  are  sold  on  the  place,  often 
ordered  by  telephone  and  called  for  with  autos.  Some 
families  from  a  considerable  distance  send  the  chauf¬ 
feur  regularly  for  supplies  and  bills  are  sent  at 
stated  intervals.  Spinach  is  washed  by  sousing  in 
water,  and  put  into  baskets,  and  other  vegetables  are 
handled  in  similar  practical  ways. 

NO  WEEDS.— These  words  should  really  be  in 
italics,  and  may  sound  improbable  to  those  who 
know  how  determined  weeds  are  to  take  possession 
of  good  soil,  especially  in  frames.  Thei’e  is  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  this  weedless  place.  Constant  warfare 
against  them  is  what  does  it,  finger  work  in  the 
frames  and  hoeing  in  the  open  ground.  The  type 
of  hoe  ixsed  is  worth  mentioning— blade  six  inches 
wide  and  two  inches  deep,  light  as  a  feather.  With 
this  Mr.  Weeks  covers  four  of  the  narrow  rows 
easily  as  he  moves  along  the  field,  leaving  the 
ground  mellow  and  in  prime  condition  for  plant - 
growth.  He  has  a  modern  wheel  hoe,  which  is 
sometimes  used,  and  later  in  the  season  there  will  be 
horse  cultivation  between  the  wider  vegetable  rows. 
Freedom  from  weeds  makes  the  place  look  better 
and  is  a  bxxsiness  asset  also.  As  Mr.  Weeks  re¬ 
marked  :  “If  a  farmer  comes  in  to  look  at  a  frame 
of  cabbage  or  tomatoes  and  sees  the  weeds  higher 
than  the  plants  in  places,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  he 
doesn't  want  the  plants  at  all.  Visitors  are  welcomed. 

FLOWERS. — There  is  a  demand  for  plants  of 
Zinnias,  Calendulas,  larkspurs,  pansies,  etc.,  and  some 
sale  for  cut  flowers.  Sometimes  sweet  peas  grow 
and  sell  well.  Last  year  30  feet  of  row  yielded  $15 
at  $1  per  100.  But  flowers  add  so  much  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place  that  they  would  be  worth 
w  hile,  even  though  they  brought  in  no  revenue. 

KNOWS  HOW  AND  WORKS.  —  Can  anyone 
take  an  acre  and  make  it  act  like  this  one?  No.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  been  raising  plants  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  for  40  years,  so  perhaps  he  ought  to  know 
ho\v.  But  some  men  farm  it  40  years  and  always 
remain  unskilled  farmers.  Mr.  Weeks  has  an  or¬ 
derly  mind  and  methods.  He  has  mastered  his  job 
and  works— not  as  though  trying  to  “work  him¬ 
self  to  death,”  but  steadily  and  with  no  “false  mo¬ 
tions.”  No  help  is  hired;  he  and  Mrs.  Weeks  do 
it  all. 

AND  BEST  OF  ALL.— Of  course  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  a  business  of  this  sort  should  be 
financially  profitable.  But  as  I  was  invited  into 
their  pleasant  home  with  everything  for  convenience 
and  comfort  evident,  including  radio  and  sun  parlor 
where  Mrs.  Weeks  has  wonderful  specimen  Be¬ 
gonias,  Rex  and  other  varieties,  I  felt  that  the 
home  feature  of  this  one-acre  farm  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  rightly  considered  best  of  all.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  a  handy  carpenter  as  well  as  plant  grower, 
and  the  house  conveniences  show  many  examples  of 
his  skill  in  this  line.  One  in  particular  ought  to 


be  mentioned.  A  back  entry  way  to  the  kitchen  has 
been  made  over  until  it  is  as  busily  worked  as  one 
of  those  cold  frames.  Mr.  Weeks  has  there  framed 
in  the  i-efrigerator,  put  a  closet  above  and  to  one 
side  of  it,  pixt  shelves  in  another  place,  and  t,hi-ee 
small  windows  above  so  that  the  entire  place  is 
light.  Yet  with  all  of  these  conveniences  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  get  in,  and  nothing  in  the  way. 
And  all  of  this  is  in  an  entry,  which  in  many 
houses  is  only  a  dark  and  dirty  spot,  where  rubber 
boots,  coats,  hats  and  pails  are  stored,  w.  w.  ir. 


Somethjpg  About  “Reflected  Prosperity ” 

IN  the  February  7  issue  of  the  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
News  appeared  two  items  that  would  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  food  for  thought  for  farmers  who  cannot  find  a 
market  that  will  pay  cost  of  production  for  the  farm 
products  which  they  grow.  One  item  was  headed, 
“Farm  Products  of  Less  Value  in  Past  Year.”  The 
other  read,  “1,700  Fewer  Horses  on  Farms  of  New 
York  State  Than  a  Year  Ago.” 

I  believe  that  in  these  21  words  is  contained  as 
complete  an  account  of  the  farm  situation  and  the 
causes  thereof  as  is  contaiixed  in  some  of  the  full 
hour  speeches  of  some  of  the  dispensers  of  hot  air 
sure-remedy-for-the-farmers  speakers  and  legislators. 
Has  the  passing  of  the  horse  and  the  substitution  of 
the  truck  and  tractor  added  to  the  financial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmer,  or  has  it  simply  added  to  his 


Mr.  Daniel  L.  Weeks,  the  Long  Island  plant  grower  who 
has  been  at  the  business  for  40  years.  Fig.  346 


woes?  When  Reuben  Hayseed  kept  a  horse  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  do  his  plowing  and  cultivating,  the 
food  of  the  horse  cost  him  about  $100  per  jTear.  This 
food,  consisting  of  oats,  corn,  hay  and  perhaps  Al¬ 
falfa,  was  grown  on  the  farm  by  farm  labor,  there 
was  a  home  market  for  $100  worth  of  farm-produced 
food,  the  $100  stayed  on  the  farm  or  at  least  nothing 
went  out.  Also  $25  worth  of  fertilizer  was  rendered 
available.  But  Reuben,  in  order  to  “add  to  his  ef¬ 
ficiency”  sold  old  Dobbin  or  gave  him  away,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  tractor.  “The  tractor  doesn’t  eat  anything.” 
That  is,  it  does  not  eat  anything  that  the  farmer  can 
produce  himself.  Whenever  $100  worth  of  tractor 
or  truck  feed  is  purchased,  the  farmer,  first  of  all, 
must  grow  $300  worth  of  farm  products  which  is 
sent  to  market. 

First,  the  raili-oad  makes  a  few  dollars,  theix  the 
commission  man  takes  out  his,  then  the  jobber  and 
the  retailer,  and  finally  oixt  of  $300  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts  $100  returns  to  the  farmer  that  he  may  give  it 
to  the  gas  dealer  for  feed  for  the  tractor.  The  trac¬ 
tor  in  this  case  has  been  a  wonderful  blessing  to 
the  railroad,  the  commission  man,  the  jobber,  re¬ 
tailer  and  all  the  other  handlers,  and  finally  to  the 
gas  man.  Incidentally  it  also  has  benefited  the 
farmer,  because  it  has  added  to  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  he  must  take  in  order  to  grow  the  three  times 
as  much  as  required  produce,  and  this  exercise  gives 
him  an  added  appetite,  so  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
“many  good  things  which  the  farm  brings  him  with 
little  effort”  as  some  of  our  agricultural  experts  tell 
us  when  they  say,  “In  addition  to  this  the  farm  fur¬ 
nished  him  and  his  family  a  living.” 

Truly,  the  tractor  and  truck  have  added  to  Reuben 
Hayseed’s  efficiency,  but  against  his  newly  acquired 
efficiency  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  he  has  lost 
his  market  for  hay,  oats  and  corn  which  the  horse 
ate,  so  that  this  acreage  thus  liberated  must  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  grow  more  potatoes,  more,  vegetables,  more 


cotton  and  more  apples  to  be  placed  on  a  market  al¬ 
ready  over-supplied.  Of  course  the  “greater  effi¬ 
ciency”  experts  will  tell  Reuben  to  grow  more  apples 
per  tree  and  more  cotton  per  acre,  and  purchase  an¬ 
other  tractor  in  order  to  “plow  deep  while  slug¬ 
gards  sleep,”  but  these  same  experts  seem  to  fight 
shy  of  advising  the  more  efficient  use  of  distributive 
machinery,  as  they  say,  “Present  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  seem  to  be  the  results  of  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  hardly  be  improved  upon.”  To  the 
foregoing  I  would  add  six  words,  “for  the  benefit  of 
the  handlers,”  and  I  would  consider  the  sentence 
complete.  Why  add  to  my  efficiency  if  I  an’x  to  be 
penalized  for  it?  I  love  my  fellow  men  and  am  will¬ 
ing  to  help  them  become  more  prosperous,  but  I  hate 
like  sin  to  give  away  all  my  pie  and  cake  and  eat 
hard  bread  crusts  myself.  Some  tinxe  ago,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers,  a  manufacturers’  publicity  speaker, 
who  happened  to  get  on  the  program,  took  up  40 
minutes  to  tell  us  farmers  that  if  certain  legislation 
was  supported  by  the  farmers  it  would  make  all 
manufacturers  prosperous,  and  the  farmer  would  be 
benefited  by  “reflected  prosperity.”  Seems  to  me  that 
it  is  about  time  for  the  farmers  to  cease  making 
everyone  else  prosperous  and  to  make  up  and  put 
into  effect  a  program  for  “a  little  benefit  to  my¬ 
self.”  C.  O.  WARFOBD. 


Woods  and  the  Water  Supply 

ARM  people  want  the  country  dry,  but  they  do 
not  want  the  springs  to  go  dry.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  spring  that  I  have  known  something  of  for 
many  years.  According  to  statements  of  friends 
who  know  it  more  intimately  this  spring  has  not 
overflown  except  in  time  of  freshet  occasionally,  nor 
has  it  gone  below  its  accustomed  level  until  lately, 
and  it  has  furnished  abundance  of  water  all  the 
years.  Some  time  ago  a  neighbor  purchased  the 
right  to  put  a  pipe  into  the  spring  at  a  certain  level 
somewhat  above  the  level  at  which  the  family  got 
their  supply.  The  spring  went  right  on  supplying 
for  both  families  and  the  temperature  kept  down 
to  50  degi’ees  or  about  that  right  steadily  along. 

Perhaps  a  year  or  two  ago  another  neighbor  who 
owned  a  timber  lot  not  far  away,  and  above  the 
spring,  cut  the  timber.  Since  then  the  spring  has 
been  less  certain,  and  last  Summer  it  failed  the  up¬ 
per  pipe  and  scarcely  furnished  enough  for  the 
original  users.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  sudden 
scarcity  of  water  in  a  dry  time  except  the  cutting 
of  the  forest.  There  is  no  new  idea  in  this  story, 
I  know,  but  its  telling  may  help  to  stop  someone 
who  is  thinking  of  destroying  some  woodlot  that 
may  be  the  source  of  supply  for  a  “living”  spring. 
Better  think  twice  about  this  when  tempted  to  clear 
a  timber  lot. 

On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  too  much  timber 
sometimes.  About  a  water  supply  for  a  certain 
small  city  there  is  a  lot  of  timber  owned  by  the  wai¬ 
ter  company  that  has  been  saved  for  years  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  supply.  The  superintendent  of  the  water 
company  has  been  urging  the  company  to  cut  out  the 
big  timber  from  this  tract  of  some  300  acres,  telling 
them  that  the  big  trees  are  taking  more  moisture 
than  they  protect.  The  directors  didn’t  think  him 
to  be  right  in  his  contention.  Last  Summer  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  run  a  ditch  across  part  of  the 
tract  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  superintendent’s  op¬ 
portunity.  Where  thei’e  were  only  snxall  ti-ees  the 
ground  was  wet  but  near  the  big  trees  it  was  dry. 
All  farmers  have  noticed  how  a  big  tree  in  a  field 
takes  away  the  moisture.  The  superintendent  got 
the  directors  to  look,  and  now  they  have  given  con¬ 
sent  to  cut  out  the  big  trees  and  save  the  small  ones. 
A  woodlot  needs  to  be  propei-ly  harvested  whether 
it  is  kept  for  water  protection  or  for  wrood  and 
timber.  h.  h.  l. 


Question  About  Hunting  License 

Would  an  unnaturalized  citizen  who  has  lived  in  this 
State  the  past  27  years  be  entitled  to  a  hunting  and 
fishing  license?  The  clerk  of  this  town  l'efused  to  grant 
one  on  account  of  not  being  a  naturalized  citizen. 

I).  A.  VV. 

O,  not  the  ordinary  license  such  as  the  town 
clei-k  has  the  powder  to  issue.  Section  176  of 
the  New  York  State  conservation  law  states  that  no 
unnaturalized  foi-eign-born  person  shall  fish  or  hunt 
in  the  State,  or  have  in  his  possession  a  shotgun  or 
rifle,  without  a  special  license  from  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.  But  now  tell 
us  why  a  man  should  live  in  this  country  for  25 
years,  enjoy  such  rights  as  Amei’ica  grants  to  him, 
make  his  home  here — and  not  become  naturalized? 
That  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  us  for  many 
years. 
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The  Sheridan  Grape 

YOU  have  clone  a  good  deal  in  helping  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  Cortland  apple.  It  is  a  splendid  apple 
to  prolong  the  season  of  McIntosh,  and  New  York 
and  New  England  growers  are  going  to  find  it  a 
standby  in  time  to  come.  Now  I  have  another  fruit 
that  I  want  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  and  say  a  good 
word  for  when  opportunity  offers — this  time  a  grape. 

The  Sheridan  grape,  first  sent  out  by  this  station 
five  years  ago,  is  making  a  wonderful  record  for  it¬ 
self  with  all  growers  who  have  it.  On  our  grounds 
and  at  Fredonia  it  surpasses  the  Concord  in  several 
respects.  The  vines  are  more  productive,  the  bunches 
and  berries  are  larger,  the  fruits  keep  several  weeks 
longer  than  those  of  Concord,  the  berries  do  not  shat¬ 
ter  nearly  as  quickly  as  those  of  Concord.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  grapes  better  than  those  of  Concord  be¬ 
cause  sweeter,  richer  and  lacking  in  the  Labrusca 
taste  of  the  Concord.  Sheridan  is  a  cross  between 
two  well-known  varieties,  Herbert  and  Warden.  It 
has  many  of  the  characters  of  both  parents. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  at  this  station  we  have 
fruited  perhaps  20,000  seedling  grapes,  and  this  one, 
all  workers  here  feel  sure,  is  the  best  of  the  score 
or  more  sorts  we  have  named.  Just  now,  as  you 
know,  the  grape  industry  in  the  East  is  in  a  bad 
way,  chiefly  because  we  cannot  grow  grapes  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  can  the  Californians,  lo  compete  with 
the  Californians  we  must  have  a  va¬ 
riety  that  is  more  productive  and  fruits 
of  which  will  keep  longer.  I  hope  that 
Sheridan  will  turn  out  to  fill  this  place 
in  eastern  grape-growing.  These  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  Sheridan  have 
been  prompted  chiefly  by  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  Dr.  D.  F. 

Jones  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  sending. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  photograph 
taken  by  Dr.  Jones  of  this  grape  as 
grown  at  Clinton,  Conn.  The  picture, 

Fig.  347,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
productiveness  of  this  truly  remark¬ 
able  new  sort.  u.  r-  hedrick. 

New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Following  is  the  letter  by  Dr.  Jones: 

Last  Summer  I  had  occasion  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  Sheridan  grape  at  the 
farm  of  Mr.  George  S.  Carter.  Testing 
new  varieties  of  grapes  is  quite  a  hobby 
with  Mr.  Carter  and  he  lias  a  collection 
of  25  or  more  varieties.  The  Sheridan 
grape  he  considers  one  of  the  very  best 
he  has,  and  I  think  the  enclosed  photo¬ 
graph  will  show  something  of  the  way  it 
grows  with  him.  I  can  testify  also  that 
the  eating  quality  of  these  grapes  is  very 
good,  indeed.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily 
on  producing  such  an  excellent  new  grape  as  this,  as 
Avell  as  the  many  other  fine  things  that  have  come  from 
the  Geneva  Station.  d.  f.  jones. 


When  to  Fertilize  Strawberries 

IN  our  own  experience  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  much  value  out  of  fertilizer  applied  to  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  Spring,  except  in  cases  where  the 
ground  was  very  poor,  and  particularly  low  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  Generally,  when  people  raise  strawberries, 
they  put  them  on  rich  ground,  and  give  them  reason¬ 
ably  good  care  during  the  Summer  and  Fall.  The 
fruit  buds  from  which  this  crop  will  be  made  are 
generally  formed  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  that 
gives  us  a  good  hint  as  to  the  best  time  to  fertilize 
the  strawberry. 

The  plan  is  to  take  rich  soit  to  begin  with,  and 
use  fertilizer  or  manure  at  the  time  of  planting  the 
crop.  Give  it  good  clean  culture,  so  as  to  make  the 
plants  grow  vigorously.  Then,  say  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  or  early  in  September,  make  an  application  of 
fertilizer  particularly  strong  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  This  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fruit  buds,  and  send  plants  into  the  Winter 
well  grown  and  ripened.  If  this  is  done  and  the 
plants  are  mulched  properly,  it  is  not  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  much  of  any  fertilizer  in  the  Spring. 
Sometimes  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
some  other  soluble  plant  food,  can  be  used.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  generally  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plants,  and  generally  the  size  of  the  berry,  but  it 
seldom  if  ever  increases  the  number  of  berries.  That, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  fruit  buds  which  are 
formed  during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall. 

In. a  way  this  is  somewhat  like  the  theory  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  asparagus.  The  shoots  of  that  crop  grow 
from  the  thick  bulky  roots  which  are  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  natural  way,  therefore,  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  asparagus  crop  is  to  use  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  heavily  after  the  cutting  is  done,  and  keep 
the  land  thoroughly  cultivated.  This  stimulates  the 
growth  of  root  and  top.  The  top  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 


ply  a  good-sized  root,  and  this  root  is  what  produces 
the  edible  shoots  the  following  Spring.  In  some 
cases  growers  think  it  pays  to  use  a  small  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  even  a  complete  fertilizer  in 
early  Spring.  That  seems  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  shoots,  and  increases  their  size,  but  generally  if 
the  crop  has  been  properly  cared  for  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  roots  have  groAvn  as  they  should  haA'e 
done,  there  is  little  need  of  Spring  fertilizing. 

A  someAvhat  similar  form  of  reasoning  is  often 
Avorked  out  regarding  the  killing  of  young  ti’ees  and 
brush.  Many  people  believe  that  the  proper  time  to 
do  this  is  during  the  full  of  the  moon  in  August 
or  September.  They  say  that  if  the  brush  is  cut  at 
that  time  a  good  many  of  the  roots  will  be  killed. 
We  haA'e  never  thought  that  the  moon  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  The  best  theory  that  AA'e  knoAv  of 
about  this  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these  bushes  and 
trees,  like  the  asparagus,  make  their  Spring  groAvtli 
largely  from  the  big  roots  which  during  the  Summer 
and  early  Fall  store  up  an  accumulation  of  plant 
food.  Generally  speaking,  the  brush  will  grow  free¬ 
ly  through  the  Summer  until  these  roots  haA*e  given 
o,.U  much  of  their  plant  food ;  much  like  the  aspara¬ 
gus  roots  after  cutting  season.  They  have  given  up 
their  substance  to  produce  the  growth  above  ground. 
Then,  usually  in  late  August,  the  growth  of  the  bush 
will  stop  and  the  plant  devotes  itself  for  the  rest  of 


the  season  to  storing  up  an  accumulation  of  plant 
food  for  the  next  year.  Then  if  the  brush  is  cut  at 
about  this  time  nature  asserts  itself  and  the  plant 
starts  in  to  repair  the  damage  by  making  a  new 
growth  when  naturally  it  should  be  standing  still 
and  recuperating.  The  result  is  that  cold  weather 
finds  the  plant  unprepared  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  properly  and  in  many  cases  it  Avas  killed.  That 
accounts  for  the  general  belief  that  the  time  to  kill 
brush  by  cutting  it  is  during  the  late  Summer,  al¬ 
though  Ave  have  little  thought  that  the  moon  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 


How  Much  Lime  Needed? 

Our  County  Agent  after  testing  a  sample  of  Avliat  Ave 
thought  Avas  the  best  limed  soil  on  t lie  farm  tells  us 
that  Ave  have  a  lime  requirement  of  tAvo  tons  per  acre. 
We  are  going  to  soav  SAveet  clover  on  it,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  Avill  do  any  good  unless  there  is  more 
lime  used  than  Ave  had  planned  on.  We  have  been 
using  about  700  lbs.  of  plant  lime  per  acre  every  four 
years.  Evidently  Ave  have  not  been  doing  so  Avell  in 
neutralizing  the  soil.  County  Agent  says  for  plant  lime 
1*4  tons  per  acre  will  do.  Does  this  lime  requirement 
need  to  be  met  all  at  one  time  in  order  to  get  any  re¬ 
sults  from  SAveet  clover,  and  in  another  four  years 
Avliat  AA'ould  be  the  probable  amount  of  lime  required? 
We  are  going  to  put  on  part  of  what  is  suggested  and 
the  rest  of  it  Ave  Avill  put  on  when  Ave  can  afford  and 
see  if  the  SAveet  clover  is  any  better  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  an  acid  soil  country,  and  since  SAveet  clover 
roots  so  deej)  doAA'n  in  the  subsoil,  Avliat  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  raise  it  by  SAveetening  the  top  seven  inches  of 
soil?  B-  F-  B* 

Pennsylvania. 

OUR  County  Agent  is  supposed  to  know  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  if.  as  you  state,  the  lime  requirement  is 
tAvo  tons  to  the  acre  you  Avill  not  do  much  Avith 
SAveet  clover  if  you  cut  down  the  amount  of  lime. 
SAveet  clover  seems  to  require  more  lime  than  either 
Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  There  must  evidently  be  a 
good  supply  of  lime  in  the  upper  soil  if  the  young 
SAA’-eet  clover  is  to  sprout  and  grow.  If  it  starts 
strong  very  likely  it  can,  in  time,  send  its  roots  down 
deep  after  more  lime.  The  best  advice  Ave  can  give 
is  to  ask  the  clover.  Where  you  want  to  make  sure 
of  it,  use  Avhat  the  agent  says  will  supply  the  lime 
requirements.  Then  use  varying  quantities  on  other 


fields  and  watch  results.  The  Sweet  clover  will  tell 
you  how  far  to  go  better  than  anything  else  we  can. 


Summer  Spraying  for  Scale 

|  There  comes  a  time  in  early  Summer  Avhen  the  young 
San  Jos6  scale  spread  out  over  the  tree — uncovered. 
They  finally  select  a  place  on  the  bark,  fasten  them- 
sel\res  and  secrete’ the  shell  which  covers  and  protects 
them.  Can  they  not  be  killed  in  great  numbers  at  this 
time  by  using  the  usual  Summer  sprays?] 

T  one  time  I  had  quite  a  scattering  of  San  Jos6 
scale  in  my  orchards.  Taa’o  or  three  dormant 
sprays  Avith  a  concentrated  lime-sulphur  were  used, 
and  the  scale  practically  eliminated.  During  the 
past  five  years  I  have  not  made  a  dormant  spraying 
for  the  control  of  scale,  and  believe  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  at  the  calyx  spray,  another  application  two 
or  three  weeks  later,  and  a  third  application  in 
July,  has  kept  San  Jose  scale  under  control  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  noticeable  spotting  or  infestation 
of  the  fruit  has  resulted. 

At  the  calyx  spray  I  use  two  gallons  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  %  of  a  pint  of  40 
per  cent  nicotine  sulphate,  to  100  gallons  of  Avater. 
At  the  spraying  tAvo  or  three  weeks  later  I  use  tAvo 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
to  100  gallons  of  water. 

At  the  spraying  shortly  after  July  1  for  apple  mag¬ 
got  or  railroad  worm  I  use  iy2  gallons  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  2 y2  to  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
to  each  100  gallons  of  water.  In  the 
July  spray  Ave  are  careful  not  to  apply 
the  spraying  material  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  are  high,  be¬ 
cause  under  such  conditions,  injury  to 
both  fruit  and  foliage  is  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  sulphur  in  the  spray. 

'  You  will  note  I  am  using  less 
amounts  of  lime-sulphur  than  are  gen¬ 
erally  recommended.  I  have  done  this 
because  I  haA-e  thought  that  by  so  do¬ 
ing  I  Avould  run  less  risk  of  fruit  in¬ 
jury  from  the  use  of  lime-sulphur. 

San  Jose  scale  has  apparently  ceased 
to  be  a  problem  in  my  orchards.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  possibility  that  San 
Jose  scale  parasites  may  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  San  Jose  scale  that  I  haA'e 
had  in  this  period.  b.  d.  van  buren. 
NeAA’  York. 

I  cannot  speak  from  experience  re¬ 
garding  the  control  of  the  young  San 
Jose  scale  by  the  use  of  Summer 
sprays.  I  or  the  past  several  years  A\'e 
have  not  been  troubled  enough  Avith  San  Jose  scale 
to  consider  it  a  menace  in  our  orchards.  On  some  of 
our  old  scattering  trees  Ave  do  have  a  little  scale, 
enough  so  that  we  can  shoAv  our  students  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  feAv  scales  on  the  fruit.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  neither  our  dormant  nor  our  Summer 
sprays  were  controlling  the  insect. 

I  doubt  if  the  aA’erage  Summer  applications  of 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect  in  the  control  of  the  young  San 
Jose  scale.  Our  growers  are  not  using  “Black  Leaf 
40“  to  any  extent,  depending  upon  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  applications  to  control  the  aphids,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  young  San  Jose  scale  Avould  not  get  the 
“Black  Leaf  40"  which  Avould  otherwise  be  used  for 
the  control  of  aphids,  as  it  has  been  necessary  in 
years  past  to  use  “Black  Leaf  40"  in  some  of  the 
later  Summer  sprays. 

We  are  using  one  of  the  new  liqui-dusters  today, 
and  if  the  wind  is  not  bloAving  it  certainly  is  doing 
the  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  effective  work 
against  the  wind,  as  I  found  by  personal  experience 
a  feAv  days  ago  when  I  Avas  spraying  our  plum  trees. 
Fortunately  I  was  using  oil  spray  for  the  European 
red  mite  on  the  plum  trees,  and  not  dormant  strength 
lime-sulphur.  s.  p.  hollister. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  . 


When  to  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda 

When  is  the  time  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  Timothy 
meadoAV  for  best  results?  Soil  is  clay  loam.  What 
amount  should  be  applied  per  acre?  j.  j.  s. 

Nevv  Y'ork. 

HE  best  time  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  early 
Spring,  Avhile  the  ground  is  cool,  and  just  as  the 
grass  is  started.  The  nitrate  contains  nitrogen  in 
a  soluble  or  available  form.  It  not  only  quickly 
feeds  the  plants,  but  will  be  easily  Avashed  out  of  the 
soil  by  drainage  or  the  passage  of  water  through 
the  land. 

Our  chief  reason  for  using  nitrate  it  to  start  the 
grass  or  grain  into  quick  and  immediate  growth. 


The  Sheridan  Grape.  Fig.  347 
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Usually  the  land  in  the  Spring  does  not 
contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrates,  for 
this  form  of  nitrogen  is  largely  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  or  Winter.  The  organic 
nitrogen  is  not  usually  made  available  for 
plants  until  the  soil  warms  tip  so  that 
chemical  changes  may  take  place,  during 
which  the  organic  nitrogen  changes  to  ni¬ 
trate. 

The  nitrate  of  soda,  therefore,  is  used 
as  an  early  stimulant  for  the  crops. 
Probably  from  75  to  100  lbs.  of  nitrate 
per  acre  would  be  the  limit  of  profit  for  a 
crop  of  grass.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  fair 
even  seeding  of  this  amount  on  an  acre. 
It  can  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  dry  soil,  sifted  coal  ashes,  or 
any  other  dry  carrier.  The  greater  the 
bulk  the  more  even  the  distribution. 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  nitrate  is 
dissolved  and  the  solution  is  sprinkled 
over  sifted  coal  ashes  until  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  Then  these  ashes  are  dried 
and  crushed,  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
land.  They  carry  in  this  way  the  nitrate 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  distributed. 


Peonies  for  Commercial  Use 

We  have  a  good  market  for  cut  flowers. 
I  would  like  to  set  half  an  acre  of  peonies, 
but  have  not  information  as  to  the  best 
kinds  that  would  suit  this  market.  I 
want  them  early,  to  bloom  about  Decora¬ 
tion  Day.  Of  course  I  would  like  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  G.  M.  c. 

Pittston,  Pa. 

The  following  list  was  given  by  one  of 
the  peony  growers  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  as 
the  best  12  commercial  varieties :  Festiva 
Maxima,  early,  white ;  Edulis  Superba, 
early,  pink ;  Madame  Calot,  midseason, 
white  ;  Couronne  d’Or,  late,  white  ;  Queen 
Emma,  late,  pink ;  Felix  Crousse,  midsea¬ 
son,  red ;  Marie  Lemoine,  late,  white ; 
Grandiflora  (Richardson’s),  late,  pink; 
Duchess  de  Nemours,  late,  white ;  Deli- 
eatissima,  midseason,  pink ;  Zoe  Calot, 
midseason  to  late,  pink;  Marechal  Var¬ 
iant,  late,  red  ;  Monsieur  Jules  Elie,  deep 
pink,  early,  and  Eugene  Verdier,  pale 
pink,  early,  are  also  favorite  sorts.  Early 
varieties  will  be  required  for  Memorial 
Day  flowers. 


The  Neighborly  Plums 

Plums  are  very  neighborly ;  they  like 
to  live  close  together.  In  a  great  orchard 
one  way  of  the  row  there  must  be  room 
enough  to  plow,  but  in  the  row  itself  they 
like  to  strike  hands  together  when  they 
have  well  grown  up.  They  are  not  at  all 
clannish,  preferring  neighbors  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts,  even  though  they  are  foreign, 
the  Japanese  and  English  varieties  being 
very  chummy,  bearing  fruit  better  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  for  the  mix-up.  They  are 
in  close  partnership  with  the  bees,  with¬ 
out  whose  service  they  cannot  bear  fruit, 
paying  for  that  service  with  abundant 
nectar.  They  enjoy  ledgy  and  stony 
ground,  especially  of  limestone  formation, 
provided  there  are  cracks  enough  for  their 
roots.  An  old  stone  wall  attracts  them 
mightily.  Of  course  this  will  not  do  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  commercially.  But 
for  family  use  they  do  wonderfully  well 
grown  in  a  thicket,  making  new  trees  by 
sending  up  suckers.  But  the  only  way  to 
start  such  a  thicket  is  to  find  some  trees 
grown  in  the  old  way  on  their  own  roots. 
All  that  are  sold  by  the  trade  are  grafted 
or  budded  on  wild  plum  stock  and. seldom 
send  up  suckers,  and  they  would  be 
valueless  if  they  did.  But  if  one  can  find 
some  of  the  old  sorts,  Damson,  Yellow 
Egg,  Green  Gage,  growing  on  a  farm  and 
growing  in  grass,  then  he  can  get  some  of 
the  suckers  and  start  a  thicket,  letting  the 
sprouts  that  come  up  stand  about  three 
feet  apart.  They  will  require  very  little 
care,  will  nearly  shade  out  the  grass,  and 
wfill  need  no  cultivation.  But  they  have 
a  terrible  enemy,  the  black  knot.  The 
first  two  or  three  do  not  appear  to  hurt 
the  trees,  but  they  will  start  an  epidemic 
as  fatal  as  the  smallpox  among  humans. 
In  Winter  or  very  early  Spring  the  trees 
must  be  looked  over  by  the  keenest  e^e, 
and  every  affected  twig  cut  off  and  made 
a  burnt  offering.  I  have  several  such 
thickets  on  my  place,  one  of  them  com¬ 
posed  of  the  little  English  Green  Sugar 
plum,  and  I  found  it  here  on  the  place 
when  I  brought  the  property  37  years 
ao0.  GEO.  W.  PERRY. 

Vermont. 


Requirements  for  Plant 
Growth 

I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  times 
that  a  non-leguminous  cover  crop  added 
no  extra  plant  food  to  the  soil,  or  that 
there  was  no  more  food  in  sprouted  oats 
than  dry  oats  and  water.  I  thought  plants 
made  starch  from  carbon  dioxide  and  wa¬ 
ter  with  the  aid  of  chlorophyl.  I  be¬ 


lieve  I  could  get  quite  a  plant  without 
any  mineral  salts  at  all.  IIow  about  it?  ] 

Lambertville,  N.  J.  t.  b. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  statements  you 
refer,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right  in 
saying  that  plants  manufacture  starch, 
and  not  starch  only,  but  sugar  and  other 
carbohydrates,  from  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air  and  the  water  brough  up 
through  the  roots  from  the  soil.  The  en¬ 
ergy  required  for  this  process  is  derived 
from  sunlight,  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  is  carried  on  is  the  cell  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  plant  leaves  and  its  con¬ 
tained  chlorophyl.  The  process  is  called 
photo-syntliesis.  This  certainly  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  non-leguminous  plant  may 
add  to  the  soil  more  than  it  took  from 
it,  and  the  fact  that  soil  improves  by  the 
accumulation  of  its  plant  growth  when 
left  “idle”  would  seem  to  confirm  this  as¬ 
sumption.  If  there  was  nothing  manu¬ 
factured  above  ground  by  a  plant,  or 
nothing  accumulated  from  other  sources 
than  the  soil,  the  return  to  the  soil  of 
the  growth  would  be  but  the  repayment 
of  a  debt,  without  interest.  Enzymes, 
however,  are  but  substances  that  split 
up  already  existing  substances  into  more 
simple  forms.  While  they  may  add  to 
digestibility,  they  would  not  add  to  food 
supply.  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
could  get  plant  growth  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  from  some  source  of  the  mineral  salts 
entering  into  its  composition.  M.  B.  D. 


“Grandpa’s  a  hundred  and  three  years 
old  today,  doctor.”  “Isn’t  that  splendid ! 
And  does  he  read  or  do  anything?”  “No,  j 
’e  don’t  seem  to  'ave  no  ambition  for  j 
nothin’.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 
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SELECTED  CABBAGE 

Cabbage  Plants . 

Cauliflower  Plants. 

DAVID  KODVVAV 


AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

.  $2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

4  OO  per  1000  prepaid 

HARTLEY,  DEL. 


ri.lini  _ Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato, 

r’  r  I  Jlfl  IS  Cauliflower  plants,  $1  per  1000,  charges 
brown*  »€EME»ixcolleet  $2  per  1000 del.  ^Special  prices 
on  large  orders.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHIHS.  Jr.,  Franklin,  »•. 


ONE  Dozen  Assorted  Dahlia  Bulbs,  beautiful  colors,  $1 
Postpaid.  MRS.  LliON  PALMER,  Venice  Centre,  N.  V. 


k  mu  DA  me  “The  Washington.”  Large,  Vigorous 
ftSPAlVAbllij  roots,  100,  $1.25;  1,000,  $7.50;  5,000 or  more 
D“‘  at  $7.00  PREPAID.  OLIO  ROOT  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


COD  Oil  C  Equipped  ideal  Poultry  Farm  on  Bingham- 
rUn  uALl  ton  highway,  for  particulars  communicate 
with  G.  N.  FISH,  72  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


5  Room  House 


TWO  ACRES,  Prick  $8,000. 
DENT0RK  BROS.  South  Huntington,  L.  I. 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 

For  Corn,  Wheat,  Barley, 

Rye,  Oats,  Etc. 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  obtain  PRO¬ 
TECTION  from  crows  and  other  birds,  mice,  1 
gophers,  wireworms,  weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  is 
easily  applied.  Treated  seed  does  not  clog  in  a 
planter.  CORBIN  protects  seed  from  rotting  in 
wet  ground.  CORBIN  costs  only  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  after  fair  trial  you  think  COR¬ 
BIN  has  failed  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  return  the  empty  can  and  we  shall  return  your  money. 

Order  your  supply  today.  One  can  holds  enough  to  treat  about  300  pounds  of  seed. 
THE  PRICE  IS  $1.50  PER  CAN.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 


AMERICAN  CORBIN  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 


_  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons.  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works.  Beacon.  New  York 


Compare  its  work- 

A  safe  guide  to  satisfaction  in  farm  machinery,  is 
believing  your  own  eyes  and  ears.  Get  the  catalogs 
on  the  Ensilage  Cuttersyou’reinterestedin.  Com¬ 
pare  the  specifications,  the  exclusive  features, 
the  power  needed1,  the  capacity  secured,  the 
quality  of  the_  work  done,  elevating  efficiency, 
safety,  convenience,  etc.  Your  nearest 
Blizzard  dealer  will  give  you  the 
names  of  nearby  users,  and 
we’ll  give  you 
his  name  if  you; 
don’t  know 


Gears 
run 
in  oil 


Self 

Feeding 

All 

moving 

parts 

covered 


Free  Catalog 

It  gives  you  the  facts, 
figures  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  want 
\£or  a  careful  study 
pf  Blizzard  and 
a  thorough 
compari¬ 
son. 


Never 
before  an 
Ensilage  Cutter 
like  Blizzard 

Gears  run  in  oil.  Feeding  is 
entirely  automatic.  Mov¬ 
ing  parts  all  encased  for 
safety.  Cuts  cleanly  and  evenly. 
The  latest  Blizzard  models  are 
most  efficient  and  popular  in  our 
history.  1926  Blizzard  sales  were 
50%  ahead  of  1925.  Write  us. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mf  g.  Co. 

Dept.  12  Canton,  O. 


SPRAY  POTATOES 

Using  300  lbs.  Pressure 

Spraying  1  rows  at  a  time  with  3  spray  nozzles 
to  each  row,  with  a  “Friend”  Traction  Sprayer — 
one  that  draws  so  easy  that  four  men  can  develop 
250  lbs.  pressure  with  it.  Full  operating  pressure 
is  developed  within  15  feet  of  starting  point. 

Has  many  exclusive  features,  no  gears,  no  chains 
or  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  Quadruplex  Pump. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO..  120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


DEPENDABLE 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  5  ft.,  25c  each 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

I  yr.,  10c  each,  $6  per  100.  2  yrs.,  15c  each,  18  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offer¬ 
ed  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free, 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc., blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1  .OO  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36  page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Special  Planting  Offers 

OFFER  No.  1-18  DAHLIAS  — Labeled — no  two 
alike — 4  cactus,  4  decorative,  3  show,  3  pompoms,  2 
singles,  1  peony,  lcolorette,  worth  25c  to  50c  elsewhere. 
85  Oxnlis  Sup  her  bn — mauve,  lavender  pink. 
18  Gladiolus  bulbs — pink,  white,  red,  salmon 
and  orange.  Each  color  guaranteed  in  eft 

tlie  dozen.  Postpaid  for . 

OFFER  No.  2  —  100  MIXED  -  DAHLIAS— 

Many  colors  and  varieties — fine  for  out  ffi)  rn 

flowers.  By  express  collect _  JgxS.DO 

Will  include  extra  (while  they  last)  15  oxalis  bulbs 
and  6  gladiolus  bulbs  in  this  offer. 

OFFER  No.  3  — Both  the  above  offers  >1  IZfk 
by  Express  Collect  to  same  address  for. 

When  ordering  Rive  Express  Office  if  different  from  Post  Office. 
Worth  double  what  I  ask  if  purchased  elsewhere.  ORDER  NOW. 
Catalog  free.  Route  10,  B-lll,  MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Overbad* 
Farm,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs—  Plant  Now 

60  large  size  blooming  bulbs,  all  colors .  A  , 

122  one  inch  size  prims,  will  bloom  V  I 

40  America,  pink;  40  Halley,  salmonVib ' Abl’aze,  tD  I 
red  ; 40  Albion,  salmon  ;  40  Simplicity,  yellow  ;  ^  I 

40  Beta,  splashed.  Any  one  lot . 

All  six  named  lots .  /  S5.0C 

C.  W.  BKOWN  Box  9343  Ashland,  Mass. 

/"•I  A  rif/TF  F  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

llLA  f*|  I  /I. I  llOchoice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
colors  St. 50.  (’annas,  St.00 

per  15.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Yk  \  III  T  \  C  Wr'te  for  our  high  merit  list 
1 1  r\  1  1  1  i  1  f-\  of  the  best  cut  flower  varie¬ 
ties  at  popular  prices. 

CHARLES  G.  BIBCOCK,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  444,  Westport,  Mass. 

n  A  III  I A  C  Go<xl  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  «  4 

IsRllLlAiJ  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for .  C  I 

Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for  S2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

DJIUAICe  Hardy  Carnations,  Diantlms,  Sweet Wil- 
hums,  Salvia,  Snapdragons.  Strikingly 
beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  plants, 
postpaid,  doz  50c.  100-S2.75.  50  Asters  50c;  100-75c;  1010- 

S5-50.  Glix  Sunnybrook  Gardens,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  —  No  two  alike.  12Dahlins 

SI  .25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Cftnfl  lor  Our  10  Dahlia  Collection 

iJLUU  Pay  $1-00  „  0>  K  in  5  Days 

15  Flowering  Perennials,  $1 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  &  SON 

Delivery  480-40Cluuicellor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties;  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  500, 
$1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1.25,  1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you, 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton.  Ga. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcol  Post 
All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sowell 


Cabbage . 

Cauliflower .  Goo 

Sweet  Potato .  60o 

Pepper .  85o 

Tomato . 

Catalog  Free.  C. 


100 

600 

1,000 

6,000 

.  3&o 

$1 .00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.  Coo 

2.00 

3.50 

.  3.00 

.  60o 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.  85o 

2.25 

3.75 

8.60 

.  75c 

2.00 

3.40 

3.10 

FIELD 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

nnu/  DC  A  C _ Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 

UUII  ICMO  prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 

PI  ANT^  P°-qtPaid.  All  varieties.  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
iLrlll  1  >5  Cauliflower,  Early  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet 
Potato,  Tomato.  3  doz.  40c;  8  doz.  $1.00;  500,  $4.50 
Catalog  free.  ROIIREK’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketoivn,  t’a" 

CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEFO  FARM,  Hall.  N.  1 

JerseySweetPotatoPlants 

YELLOW  AND  BEDS 
Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  3. 

Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  ROOTS 
$13  per  1000,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $3 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Roots,  $8  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


WILSON  SOY  BEANS,  RYE  and  VETCH,  «Q  AA 

®w  .1,  1>.  Thompson  Lewes,  Del. 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL 


Official  Journal.  Copy  20c. 
2  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MAKE 
MORE 
MONEY 


With 

A 


FarquharCiierVress- 


Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season— and 
you  will  have  a  profitable  income  each  year. 
Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day 
— for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Individual 
Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write 
today  and  learn  how  a  small  investment  will 
reward  you  handsomely. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK,  PA. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


-  Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why  ?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  prolitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  TC elly "Catalog.  Orders  ship¬ 
ped  on  the  day  received  for  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  118 Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  lo  Na^ie  Fruit  Trees 


BERRY 

FLOWER 

VEGETABLE 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

of  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant 
plants;  Delphinium,  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, 
Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox.  Sweet  William,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Blue  Bells,  Gentian.  Gaillardia,  Colum¬ 
bine.  Pyre  thrum  and  106  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Petunia  and  many  other  kinds  of 
Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horse¬ 
radish  roots;  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Celery  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Strong,  healthy  plants  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  - 


CATALOG  READY! 
Write  today  —  not  next 
week,  but  NOW  1 
Buy  our  Berry  Baskets 
and  Crates  at 
FACTORY  PRICES 


N  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  5  or  8  pound  balls  and  as  low  as  II Jf  cents  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted— Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE.  OHIO 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  tojyou.  E.W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  grown— Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Marlboro, 
St.  Regis,  King,  Idaho,  Columbian,  and  Plum  Farmer. 
Certified,  disease-free,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  asparagus,  shrubs,  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  roses  and  perennials. 

GEO,  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy. ” 


I  O  W  A  R  D  1  7 

ist  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Jtr»wL>orryIPl»iit8 

refully  packed.  81-100,  83. 75-500.  87 .35-1000, 
epaid.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  It.  I. 

►  A  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S'”)  POST 

Mill  150  Sen.  Dunlap — 150  Warfields.  /  PAID 

'  V/  v/  Hampton  &  Son.  R.7,  Bangor,  Mich- 


QTADT  Your  ASPARAGUS  Field  No 

■  ■■Mill  will  be  very  profitable  for  years,  i 
I  fill  I  market  and  canneries.  Choice  Washii 
ton,  one  year  plants,  $5.00  per  thousand.  Columbi 
Raspberry  Plants,  $18.00  per  thousand. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACEDON,  N. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Wastes 

We  have  letters  every  day  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  they  have  been  offered  some 
form  of  waste  material  which  they  think 
might  be  worth  while  for  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  There  are  leached  ashes  from  a 
sawmill,  ashes  from  a  garbage  plant,  tan¬ 
nery  waste  and  many  other  things  of  sim¬ 
ilar  character  which  are  frequently  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  Our  friends  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  pay  to  buy  these  things 
or  not,  and  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
values,  of  course,  they  do  not  know  just 
what  to  do.  There  is  some  value  in  most 
of  the  products  that  are  offered  for  sale. 
One  could  make  a  good  bargain  in  buying 
them  if  he  knows  about  what  they  con¬ 
tain  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  lose 
money  and  get  all  wrong  if  he  buys  them 
without  knowledge.  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  waste  from  acetylene  gas 
plants  is  offered.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  this  must  be  very  valuable  stuff. 
As  a  rule  there  is  nothing  to  it  but  re¬ 
fuse  lime.  It  is  worth  just  about  as  much 
as  limestone  and  not  much  more.  Its 
value  will  depend  largely  upon  its  fine¬ 
ness,  and  the  large  lumps  should  be 
smashed,  if  possible,  before  using  on  the 
land.  As  a  rule  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
put  out  any  money  for  this  kind  of 
refuse. 

Sometimes  large  piles  of  wood  ashes  are 
offered.  It  often  happens  that  these  piles 
have  been  out  in  the  weather  for  several 
years,  and  the  water  has  leached  through 
them  thoroughly.  In  this  case  nearly  all 
of  the  potash  has  been  soaked  out.  This 
means  the  loss  of  more  than  one-lialf  the 
fertilizing  value.  Then  there  are  often 
piles  of  ashes  from  an  incinerator  where 
garbage  and  similar  refuse  is  burned.  Of 
course  this  material  will  not  contain  any 
nitrogen,  as  that  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  burning,  but  usually,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lime,  potash  and 
phosphorus.  Many  samples  of  garbage 
contain  bones  and  of  course,  when  these 
are  burnt  there  will  be  considerable 
phosphorus  in  the  ashes.  Of  course  it 
will  rarely  pay  to  offer  any  money  for 
coal  ashes,  although  as  we  have  often  ex¬ 
plained,  these  have  some  little  value  when 
put  on  open  sands  or  on  heavy  clay.  As 
for  trying  to  make  out  a  schedule  of 
value  for  such  things  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  do  that,  for  these 
values  vary  greatly.  The  only  safe  thing 
to  do  when  there  is  any  large  quantity  of 
the  ashes  or  other  refuse  is  to  take  a  fair 
sample  and  send  it  to  some  chemist  for 
analysis.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sample 
should  be  a  fair  one,  representing  the  en¬ 
tire  pile,  if  possible.  The  chemist  will 
make  an  analysis  and  tell  you  how  much 
lime,  potash  and  phosphorus  the  sample 
contains.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to 
figure  how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  stuff  and  haul  it  home.  By 
figuring  in  this  way,  from  an  accurate 
analysis,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  some 
good  bargains  in  fertility,  and  we  would 
not  advise  buying  any  large  quantities 
of  such  stuff  without  handling  the  matter 
in  that  way. 


Apricots  That  Drop  Fruit 

A  correspondent  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
states  on  page  661  that  liis  apricots  fail 
to  hold  the  fruit  set.  The  trouble  prob¬ 
ably  is  that  the  two  trees  are  of  the  same 
variety  and  are  self-sterile.  Thirty  5’ears 
ago  the  nurseries  were  selling  Russian 
apricots,  a  small  but  very  delicious  fruit 
for  the  home  garden.  Four  varieties  were 
offered,  and  I  set  some  of  all  the  sorts. 
In  this  section  the  trees  are  hardy,  but 
the  buds  are  tender  So  we  only  occasional¬ 
ly  got  a  crop.  Some  of  these  trees  are 
now  living  and  bore  an  immense  crop 
last  year  and  are  just  coining  into  bloom 
this  year.  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  self-sterile  and  so  were  useless  if 
only  one  variety  "was  set  out.  People 
found  them  so  unsatisfactory  the  sale 
stopped,  and  they  are  no  longer  listed.  I 
have  one  large  tree  that  came  up  itself 
quite  a  distance  from  the  others,  and  so 
when  the  bloom  is  on  I  cut  branches  from 
two  or  more  other  sorts  and  hang  in 
water  jars  in  that  tree,  and  get  a  full 
crop.  g.  w.  p. 

South  Hero,  Yt. 


“I  gave  that  man  50  cents  for  saving 
my  life.”  “What  did  he  do?”  “Gave  me 
back  20  cents  change.” — Chaparral. 


If  you  want  extra  traction 
and  long  tread  wear  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  balloon  tire  comfort, 
be  sure  you  get  this  quiet¬ 
running  new-type  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


An  extra  Goodyear  value 

An  important  extra  value  you  get 
when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  is 
quite  outside  the  tire  itself. 

It  is  the  service  performed  for  you 
by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 


He  makes  sure  the  tire  you  buy  is 
the  right  size  and  type  for  your 
car.  He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for  you. 
He  fills  it  with  air. 


Long  after  the  sale  he  continues 
his  interest  in  that  tire,  and  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  maximum  results. 

I 

This  service  means  cheaper  mile¬ 
age  for  you.  It  saves  you  money. 
It  is  an  extra  Goodyear  value  you 
ought  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goodyear  products,  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 
get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out . 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  : 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  ; 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  : 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  : 
. . . . . . . . 4jt, 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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All  Sorts 


Dry  Ice;  the  New  Cooling 
Product 

We  have  several  notes  about  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  substance  known  as  “dry 
ice.”  This  is  a  substitute  for  common 
ice,  or  a  new  material  for  cooling.  It 
seems  that  our  people  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this.  Questions  about  its  use, 
how  it  is  made  and  various  other  things 
are  constantly  coming.  Now  this  dry  ice 
is  really  solid  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this 
city  you  notice  that  some  of  the  soda  wa¬ 
ter  or  orange  drink  stands  sell  their 
liquids  from  a  can  which  is  packed  in  a 
substance  looking  very  much  like  dry 
snow.  You  never  see  this  substance  melt¬ 
ing,  although  it  gradually  disappears.  If 
you  were  to  put  your  hand  on  this  dry 
substance,  you  would  find  it  so  cold  that 
the  flesh  is  'almost  burned  from  contact. 
This  is  dry  ice.  It  has  great  cooling 
powers,  and  will  last  for  a  long  time.  In 
Summer  one  may  buy  a  package  of  ice 
cream.  It  is  packed  in  the  usual  manner 
in  a  pasteboard  carton,  the  double  packet 
or  larger  package  enclosing  the  smaller 
one.  When  the  ice  cream  has  been  put 
into  the  inside  package  the  store  keeper 
slips  a  little  cake  of  this  dry  ice  into  the 
outside  packet,  and  the  cream  will  re¬ 
main  solid  for  hours.  This  piece  of  dry 
ice  does  not  melt  and.  form  a  bubble  of 
water,  but  it  evaporates;  The  gas  sim¬ 
ply  passes  off  into  the  air. 

But  is  not  this  gas  dangerous?  Will 
it  not  prove  a  form  of  suicide  to  handle 
such  stuff? 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  people 
who  go  down  into  closed  silos  before  the 
work  starts  in  the  morning,  or  they  ven¬ 
ture  down  into  unused  wells  where  gas 
accumulates.  Such  people  are  frequent¬ 
ly  stifled.  One  of  the  Carnegie  hero 
medals  was  given  to  a  schoolmaster  who 
saw  twro  men  lying  at  the  bottom  of  such 
a  well  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  went 
down,  stirred  up  the  air  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  and  brought  these  two  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  surface.  Therefore,  when  we 
say  that  this  dry  ice  is  a  solid  form  of 
this  deadly  gas,  many  of  our  people  im¬ 
mediately  assume  that  it  is  too  dangerous 
to  use.  Would  it  be  safe  to  put  this  gas 
into  water  to  cool  it  as  ice  is  used  ?  The 
manufacturers  answer  this  question  as 
folloAvs,  and  that  would  seem  to  settle 
that  side  of  it : 

“Dry  ice,”  as  you  know,  is  pure  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  the  same  product  that  is 
put  in  soda  water.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  answering  the  question 
as  to  its  danger  is  to  say  that  it  has  been 
used  commercially  for  over  two  years  and 
no  report  of  any  injury  has  yet  come  to 
our  attention.  Fortunately,  carbon  dioxide 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  harmless  of 
the  gases,  and  its  admixture  with  the  air 
that  we  breathe  has  been  found  in  such 
cases  as  resuscitation:  of  drowning  or  as¬ 
phyxiated  people  to  be  of  advantage. 
Should  you  fill  an  airtight  tank  with  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  it  would  be  impossible  to 
breathe  this  pure  gas,  just  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  breathe  water  or  pure 
nitrogen  or  any  other  atmosphere  in 
which  oxygen  is  not  available,  but  there 
would  be  no  toxic  effects  beyond  that  of 
inability  of  supporting  respiration. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  we  have  shipped  vegetables  in  holds 
of  ships  refrigerated  with  dry  ice,  and 
that  last  Summer  approximately  30  car¬ 
loads  of  fish  were  shipped  from  New  York 
out  to  the  Central  SVest  in  which  from 
1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  of  dry  ice  were  placed. 
In  none  of  these  shipments  was  any  in¬ 
convenience  experienced  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence,  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  gas  be¬ 
ing  heavy  readily  flows  out  from  a  com¬ 
partment  as  soon  as  an  opening  is  made. 

We  see  this  dry  ice  being  used  con¬ 
stantly,  and  it  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
use,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  safe.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  too 
expensive  to  compete  entirely  with  regu¬ 
lar  ice,  but  there  are  Certain  cases  where 
it  has  proved  to  be  superior.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  making  carload  shipments  of 
fresh  fish,  the  dry  ice  has  proved  very 
useful,  indeed.  Butter,  fruit  and  similar 
products  have  been  shipped  between  New 
York  and  Florida  and  have  kept  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  through  the  use  of  this 
dry  ice.  We  think  in  time  it  will  come 
to  a  more  general  use  as  new  methods  of 
preparing  it  will  be  worked  out. 

But  how  is  the  stuff  made?  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked  by  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  process  of 
this  kind  without  some  little  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  Briefly  stated,  however,  we 


can  say  that  the  carbon  dioxide  may  be 
made  from  coke  burned  under  a  boiler.  It 
certainly  seems  like  one  of  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  nature  that  the  manufacture  of 
this  intensely  cold  product  should  start 
with  the  hottest  kind  of  fire.  To  begin 
with  a  quantity  of  coke  is  burned  under 
a  boiler.  The  heat  from  this  burning  op¬ 
erates  the  engines  which  produce  the 
needed  power  for  driving  machinery.  The 
gases  from  the  burning  coke  are  passed 
through  flues  so  that  they  will  give  up 
most  of  their  heat  and  thus  maintain  the 
boiler.  These  gases  are  carried  through 
the  flues,  and  scrubbed  or  cooled  with 
cold  water.  Then  they  run  down  through 
towers  which  are  packed  with  trap  rock 
to  remove  the  impurities.  The  gas  now 
consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  this  is  blown 
through  a  tower  packed  with  coke, 
through  which  trickles  a  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  This  solution  absorbs 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  holds  it  while  the 
other  gases  pass  away  and  are  lost.  This 
solution  containing  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
pumped  to  a  generator  where  it  is  heated 
to  a  high  temperature  of  about  150  de¬ 
grees.  At  this  temperature  the  carbon 


dioxide  is  produced  and  separated  from 
the  solution,  which  is  sent  back  to  repeat 
its  work.  The  pure  carbon  dioxide  is 
cooled  to  remove  water  and  is  then 
liquefied  at  a  pressure  of  about  1,100  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  From  the  compressors 
this  liquid  is  run  into  cylinders  where  it 
is  converted  into  snow.  These  cylinders 
are  used  in  soda  water  fountains  to  give 
the  fizz  and  the  snap  to  so-called  soda 
water.  In  making  the  drysice  this  liquid 
gas  is  turned  into  a  form  of  snow  large¬ 
ly  through  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  gas. 

Years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  spray¬ 
ing  some  of  us  used  this  gas  for  power 
in  blowing  out  the  spi'ay.  We  had  a 
solid  metal  tank  and  attached  to  it  was 
a  tube  of  this  gas.  The  tank  was  partly 
filled  with  the  spray  material.  Then  the 
lap  on  the  tank  was  slowly  opened  and 
the  gas  rushed  into  the  tank  with  power 
enough  to  blow  the  spray  out  through  the 
nozzle  Those  who  used  this  outfit  will 
remember  how  sometimes  on  the  hottest 
Summer  day,  a  thick  coating  of  ice  and 
snow  would  appear  on  the  metal  parts 
of  the  tank  where  the  gas  entered.  To 
touch  this  with  the  bare  hand  was  a  sure 
invitation  to  a  scar  such  as  would  come 
from  touching  a  red  hot  iron.  The  snow 
is  made  in  this  way  through  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  gas.  Then  it  is  pressed  into 
blocks  and  can  be  kept  for  several  days 
even  in  a  warm  room.  This  then  is  dry 
ice,  the  new  cooling  product.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  this  liquid  gas  is  worth  about 
10  cents  a  pound,  so  that  of  course,  dry 
ice  made  from  it  cannot  compete  in  all 
ways  with  natural  ice  or  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  product.  It  is,  however,  sure 
to  remain  on  the  market  and  will,  we 
think,  be  worked  out  through  some  new 
process  so  as  to  give  a  cheaper  product. 


Country  Homes  for  City 
Workers 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the 
increasing  tendency  of  people  to  live  in 
the  country  while  holding  jobs  in  the  city, 
and  will  add  my  observations.  We  live 
4%  miles  from  the  city  limits  of  Lansing. 
When  we  moved  here  four  years  ago  all 
the  houses  between  here  and  Lansing 
were  farmhouses  with  their  accompanying 
barns.  Since  then  a  dozen  or  more  dwell¬ 
ings  have  been  erected  along  the  road, 
most  of  them  small  and  cheap,  but  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home  for  some  one.  A  young 
married  man,  a  near  neighbor,  works  in  a 
Lansing  factory,  and  has  built  a  pretty 
bungalow  next  to  his  father’s  farmhouse. 
A  farmer  two  miles  beyond  us,  nine  miles 
from  the  center  of  Lansing,  sold  off  a 
number  of  tracts  of  3  to  10  acres  each, 
and  five  residences  have  been  erected 
there  by  men  who  work  in  the  city. 

Michigan.  H.  M.  w. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  distillery  said  to  be 
worth  at  least  $500,000  and  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  five-story  building  at 
1422  Grand  St.,  Hoboken,  was  raided 
April  29  by  15  enforcement  agents  under 
the  command  of  Ira  L.  Reeves,  chief  of 
prohibition  enforcement  in  New  Jersey. 
Four  of  the  20  men  who  had  been  at  work 
in  the  plant  were  arrested,  the  others 
escaping  over  the  roofs.  Mr.  Reeves  said 


that  the  distillery  had  been  operating 
since  last  Fall,  when  the  premises  were 
vacated  by  a  furniture  concern.  On  the 
first  floor  the  agents  said  they  found  a 
steam  boiler,  three  steam  pumps  and  one 
electric  pump  and  three  stills  of  1,000 
gallons  capacity  each. 

United  States  motor  tourists  convicted 
of  offenses  against  Canadian  laws  will 
now  be  reported  to  their  home  State  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  departments,  which  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
their  licenses,  according  to  George  S. 
Henry,  Minister  of  Highways  for  On¬ 
tario.  Canadian  motorists  who  violate 
laws  in  the  United  States  will  be  report¬ 
ed  to  their  provinces,  he  said,  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  16  States  and 
Provinces  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators  just  concluded  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Lieut.  V.  F.  Marinelli,  attached  to  the 
Hampton  Roads  Naval  Air  Station ; 
Lieut.  George  W.  Lehman  and  two  en¬ 
listed  men  were  killed  April  29  when  a 
bolt  of  lightning  hit  their  plane,  plung¬ 
ing  it  into  Chesapeake  Bay  off  New 
Point  Comfort.  All  apparently  were 
killed  instantly.  Two  naval  officers  were 
killed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  3,  when  a 
plane  from  the  Hampton  Roads  Naval 
Air  Station  burst  into,  flames  500  feet  in 
the  air  and  fell  to  the  ground  near  the 
municipal  grain  elevator.  The  dead  are 
Lieut.  R.  V.  Pollard,  formerly  of  New 
Jersey,  but  for  the  last  12  months  on 
duty  at  Norfolk,  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Hardy  B.  Page,  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  office  at  Washington.  Within 
the  last  two  weeks  there  had  been  eight 
fatalities  among  naval  officers  and  this 
crash  make  a  total  of  10. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
has  been  awarded  $35  for  damage  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  of  its  locomotives  which 
struck  and  demolished  a  truck  owned  by 
Siegel  &  Jacobsen  at  the  Meadow  Avenue 
crossing  in  Lakewood,  N.  .1.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  local  office  of  the  road 
April  29.  The  case  was  tried  at  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

An  explosion,  resulting  when  Anton 
Hermstad,  a  rural  mail  carrier,  opened  a 


mail  box  on  his  route  at  Milltown,  Wis., 
April  29,  injured  him  so  severely-amputa- 
tion  of  his  right  hand  was  necessary. 

A  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  was  sold  May  2  for  $200,000.  It 
was  said  that  $23,000  was  paid  for  the 
seat  originally.  The  record  seat  sale  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  $67,000  over  the  1926 
high.  In  1925  a  seat  sold  as  low  as  $99,- 
000  and  in  1924  and  1923  the  low  price 
was  $76,000,  although  early  in  1920  one 
membership  changed  hands  at  $115,000. 

Because  it  contains  a  “lure”  promising 
$10  worth  of  silk  hosiery  for  $1  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchaser, 
the  sales  contract  of  the  Tribond  Sales 
Corporation  of  New  York  rightly  falls 
under  a  fraud  order  issued  against  it  by 
Postmaster  General  New,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  held  May 

2.  The  court  reversed  the  action  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court, 
which  last  June  granted  a  permanent  in- 
juction  against  the  Postmaster  General. 
The  case  had  aroused  considerable  inter¬ 
est  and  the  government  was  joined  by  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  California  in  its 
appeal  against  the  injunction. 

Flood  conditions  continued  very  seri¬ 
ous  the  first  week  qj!  May.  Breaks  in 
Poydras  levee,  flooding  evacuated  land,  re¬ 
lieved  the  situation  at  New  Orleans.  The 
total  number  of  flood  l’efugees  May  1 
was  at  least  200.000.  May  3  the  Red 
Cross  Mississippi  flood  relief  fund  totaled 
$5,384,929.  The  minimum  set  is  $10,- 
000,000.  Eastern  States  have  continbuted 
$3,382,000 ;  Mid-Western,  $1,470,000,  and 
Pacific,  $424,000.  May  2  the  worst  of  the 
fl/'od  had  passed  Arkansas  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  but  was  rising  in  Louisiana ;  nine 
parishes  were  then  partially  under  water, 
and  the  flood  still  l'ising.  May  3  air¬ 
planes  were,  sent  from  New  Orleans  to 
study  the  situation.  New  floods  swept 
over  the  levee  above  Vicksburg,  May  3, 
and  it  was  believed  that  within  24  hours 
water  would  be  10  ft.  deep  at  Tallulah. 
This  is  in  the  richest  cotton-growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Refugees  wer&  being 
taken  to  Vicksburg,  where  more  than 
12.000  were  encamped.  Every  effort  was 
being  made  to  save  life,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  save  property.  The  levee  which 
crumbled  at  Milliken  Bend,  above  Vicks¬ 
burg,  was  believed  to  be  so  high  and 
strona-  that  those  behind  it  were  safe ; 
30,000  people  were  endangered  by  this 
break,  which  was  the  worst  breach  the 
river  had  yet  made. 

WASHINGTON. — A  revision  of  the 
domestic  narcissus  bulb  quarantine,  ef¬ 
fective  April  25,  1927,  is  announced  by 
the  Agi*icultural  Board,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  x’evision  conceras  only 
the.  regulation  covering  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  interstate  movement  of 
narcissus  bulbs,  and  while  it  does  not  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  requirements,  these  have 
been  somewhat  modified  to  meet  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  first 
year’s  experience  under  the  quarantine. 
As  modified,  the  i-egulation  permits  any 
grower  to  have  his  crop  certified  for 
movement,  either  under  certification  as 
apparently  free  from  infestation,  or,  if  in¬ 
fested,  under  certification  of  disinfection. 
This  change  takes  care  of  the  grower  who 
had  established  plantings  prior  to  1926 
and  who  could  not  for  that  reason  give 
affirmation  as  to  the  treatment  of  his 
planting  stock  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
mands  made  in  the  1926  quarantine  act. 

Secretary  Kellogg  has  taken  up  with 
the  Labor  Department  the  request  of  the 
Canadian  government  for  a  joint  confer¬ 
ence  on  immigration  regulations  affecting 
movement  of  Canadian  citizens  across  the 
border  to  work  in  American  cities  close 
to  the  international  line.  The  regulations 
issued  by  the  Labor  Department,  placing 
l’estriction  upon  Canadians  who  cx-oss 
daily  to  the  United  States  where  they 
work  were  made  effective  for  six  months 
after  promulgation  in  April. 

In"  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
length  of  service  by  members  of  one  fami¬ 
ly  in  a  single  foreign  post,  Secretary 
Kellogg  April  29  sent  a  telegram  of  com¬ 
mendation  to  Consul  Richard  L.  Sprague 
at  Gibraltar.  For  95  years  the  consulate 
at  Gibraltar  has  been  administered  by  a 
Sprague.  Horatio  Sprague  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  appointed  Consul  at  Gibraltar 
April  30,  1832,  and  on  his  death  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Horatio  J.,  appointed 
May  12,  1848.  Mr.  Sprague  served  53 
years  and  on  his  death  in  July,  1901,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Louis,  the 
present  Consul. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
field  day  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  will  be  held  at  the  station 
grounds  at  New  Haven  on  Friday,  June 

3.  There  will  be  a  basket  lunch  at  noon. 
Many  interesting  things  are  under  way 
at  the  station,  and  there  will  be  addi-esses 
by  prominent  men  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  a  good  meeting,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  attend. 

April  28  a  fii’e  of  undetermined  origin 
at  A.  B.  Soyard’s  duck  farm,  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  destroyed  between  7,000  and 
8,000  ducklings,  a  feed  house  and  a 
bi-ooder  building,  and  menaced  more  than 
50,000  ducks.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
more  than  $20,000. 

A  plan  for  raising  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,  through  establishment  of  an 
intermediate  ci*edit  baxxk  to  aid  farmers 
of  Arkansas  in  their  recovery  from  the 
disastrous  flood,  was  proposed  and  agreed 
upon  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  2  at  a 
conference  between  Gov.  Martineau  and 
a  delegation  of  representative  business 
men. 


The  picture  above  shows  a  homemade  hay  stacker  in  use  at  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  It  is 
simply  made  of  poles  and  bolts  easily  put  together.  It  is  built  on  skids,  and  when  one 
stack  is  finished  the  stacker  may  be  hauled  to  the  next  one.,  A  young  girl  can  pull 
the  fork  where  the  stacker  wants  it  As  will  be  seen,  the  hay-fork  runs  down  to  the 
wagon,  takes  a  bite  at  the  load  and  carries  a  big  mouthful  up  over  the  stack.  Then 
it  can  be  swung  around  and  dropped  wherever  needed,  the  man  on  top  of  the 
stack  doing  that  work.  This  saves  a  vast  amount  of  hand  lifting  up  over  the  stack, 
and  makes  it  easy  to  build  a  higher  stack  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
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Sprays 

are  injurious! 

The  chemicals  you  use  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  may  seri¬ 
ously  injure  your  lungs.  Give 
yourself  protection  you  need 
— with  a  Dr.  Willson’s  Dust 
and  Spray  Mask.  Wear  this 
mask  whenever  you’re  thresh¬ 
ing,  treating  seed,  caring  for 
poultry  or  doing  dusty  work  of 
any  other  kind.  Comfortable. 
Easy  to  adjust.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Ask  to  see  one  at 
your  nearest  hardware,  drug 
or  general  store.  Priced  at 
$2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  to  , 

Willson  Goggles,  Inc.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


GRO-MOR  GARDEN  TRUCKS 
—  NO  WEEDS!  — 

The  GRO-MOR  power  cultivator  does 
the  work  of  four  men  with  wheel  hoes. 
It  saves  labor  and  time.  Takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  hour  of  growing  weather, 
cultivates  your  crops  until  they  are 
fully  matured,  and  makes  you  first  on 
market. 

GRO-MOR  is  designed  by  a  success¬ 
ful  market  grower  and  honestly  built. 

It  costs  almost  nothing  to  run,  and  i3 
so  simple  a  boy  can  operate  it.  A 
touch  on  the  handles  guides  it — no 
pushing.  Tools  changed  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  Made  to  use  Planet  Jr.  tools 

ptin  cppnpr^S 

The  GRO-MOR  will  make  more 
money  for  you — more  quickly  and 
more  easily.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

608  K.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON  £r,'u 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.31  Middletown,  O. 


NOT  STEEL 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven'PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Subtybnniles,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  ^ 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates.  fiL  ;«talo» 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  ‘  tr< 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


T  Large  quantity  of  Pure 
Maple  Syrup,  contain- 
-  ers  furnished  free.  We 
"pay  cash  on  receipt  of 
goods  and  can  handle  your  entire  output. 
Write  purchasing  department,  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  for  full 
particulars. 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  i>3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
0.  I*.  MOItGAN,  Mgr.,  768  Grimes  Street,  FAJItFIELU,  IOWA 


SALESMEN 


Poison  Gas  for  Moles 

This  year  we  have  the  usual  number 
of  complaints  regarding  the  damage  done 
by  moles.  They  work  in  gardens  and 
lawns,  leave  ugly  mounds  for  their  runs; 
and  in  many  cases,  seem  to  eat  off  the 
roots  of  plants.  Many  of  our  readers 
find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  these  pests. 
We  ha  ve  generally  recommended  traps 
persistently  used  as  the  best  remedy. 
Many  of  our  people,  however,  find  this 
too  slow,  and  have  called  for  something 
that  will  quicken  up  the  job.  This  year 
we  have  a  good  many  reports  from  people 
who  claim  that  they  have  used  “Cyano- 
gas”  successfully.  This  is  a  poison  com¬ 
monly  used  for  killing  woodchucks  or  rab¬ 
bits  in  their  burrows.  It  is  now  elai/med 
that  it  will  operate  against  moles.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  to 
make  openings  in  the  runway,  four  or 
five  feet  apart.  These  holes  may  be  made 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  A  dust  pump 
is  then  pushed  down  into  these  holes  and 
the  “Cyanogas”  is  forced  in.  A  small 
nozzle  made  like  a  tee  in  connecting  pipes 
is  used  on  the  duster.  This  blows  the 
dust  both  ways  and  for  a  distance  of 
some  feet  into  the  runway.  The  natural 
dampness  of  the  soil  causes  this  dust  to 
give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  which 
spreads  through  the  runway,  and  reaches 
the  mole  or  the  mice  which  may  come 
in  its  way.  Death  occurs  almost  in¬ 
stantly  and  is  usually  caused  by  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  heart. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  moles  to  eat 
this  poison  nor  is  it  necessary  to  use  the 
poison  bait.  The  gas  itself  when  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  runway  will  spread 
through  and  kill  every  insect  or  small 
animal  which  it  reaches. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  first  that  such  a 
plan  could  not  be  worked  to  advantage, 
but  we  have  had  so  many  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  people  we  know  to  be  reliable 
that  there  seems  no  question  about  the 
possibility  of  using  this  material  success¬ 
fully.  Of  course,  in  using  a  violent  poi¬ 
son  of  this  kind  attention  must  be  care¬ 
fully  paid  to  avoid  poisoning  useful  ani¬ 
mals  but  when  care  is  taken  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  properly  applied  it  will  evidently 
do  the  business.  This  material  is  also 
used  effectively  in  killing  ants.  A  hole 
can  be  punched  down  into  the  ant  hill  or 
several  holes  made  at  the  top  and  the 
“Cyanogas”  dropped  down  into  these 
holes.  Then  the  holes  are  covered  and 
left  alone  or  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
the  material  can  be  dusted  over  the  top 
of  the  ant  hill  and  worked  into  the  soil 
with  a  rake.  This  seems  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


Grapevines  Injured  by  Mice 

On  my  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley  we 
planted  a  new  vineyard  last  Spring  with 
about  2,000  vines.  Snow  lay  over  this 
planting  in  heavy  drifts  last  Winter. 
This  Spring  we  find  about  400  vines 
gnawed  off  just  above  the  earth  by  field 
mice.  Have  any  of  your  readers  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  do  they  know  of 
any  remedy?  None  of  our  old  vines,  al¬ 
ready  trained  to  wires  in  an  old  vine¬ 
yard,  were  thus  injured.  a.  c.  m. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  mice  have 
been  very  active  during  the  Winter 
months  in  the  vineyards  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  localities.  With  old  vines  the  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  confined  to  canes  and 
laterals  from  the  canes  that  were  held  in 
the  snow,  and  the  injury  tyas  limited  to 
near  the  snow  level  or  just  below.  It 
would  seem  that  the  younger  tissues  are 
preferred,  rather  than  those  two  or  more 
years  old.  The  injury  observed  on  old 
vines,  since  it  was  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  canes  and  laterals,  has  thus 
far  not  proven  particularly  serious. 
With  young  vines  it  is  unquestionably  a 
serious  matter. 

Several  poisoned  baits  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  effective  against  mice, 
but  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  burrows 
under  the  snow  precludes  the  use  of  such 
materials  in  the  vineyard.  The  use  of  a 
paper  covering,  such  as  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  or  tarred  paper,  has  proven  effective 
in  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  against 
injury  from  mice.  With  the  vine  which 
ordinarily  has  a  more  or  less  crooked 
trunk,  the  paper  should  be  cut  in  strips  a 
few  inches  wide  and  wrapped  spirally 
about  the  trunk,  starting  a  little  below 
soil  level,  and  continuing  to  a  height  of 
a  foot  to  20  in.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  trunks  are  thus  protected  for  one  or 
two  Winters  the  danger  of  future  seri¬ 
ous  injury  will  be  over.  F.  e.  g. 


Car  owners  expect  more 
from  Kellys -and  they  get  it ! 

MORE  people  are  buying  Kelly-Springfield 
tires  this  year  than  in  any  year  during  the 
company’s  history. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tires  Kelly 
is  building  today  are  by  far  the  best  that  ever  have 
come  out  of  the  Kelly  factory.  This  statement  is 
not  mere  talk;  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  as  thousands 
of  tire  buyers  can  testify. 

Car  owners  have  learned  to  expect  more  from 
Kellys,  and  they  are  getting  it — this  year  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Yet  Kelly-Springfields  don’t  cost  any  more  than 
most  other  tires. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 
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Such  disinterested  testimony  as  the  following 
letters  received  recently ,  is  the  best  evidence:— 


“We  like  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  because  of  the  splendid 
results  the  growers  are  getting  from  its  use,  and  the  large  number 
of  repeat  orders  that  come  to  us  from  growers  who  try  it.” 

SGOBEL  &  Day,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

“Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  which  we  have  used  extensively  has 
given  general  satisfaction  throughout  this  District  for  the  past  12 
years.  We  have  noticed  particularly  with  your  Lead  that  once  a 
customer  always  a  customer.” 

Denney  &  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho 

“Having  handled  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  many  years,  we 
are  convinced  of  its  superior  quality — few,  if  any,  of  our  customers 
change  to  other  brands,  after  once  using  Grasselli." 

C.  M.  HOLTZINGER  FRUIT  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

GRASSELLI  GRADE  — 

Arsenate  of  Lead  '  Calcium  Arsenate  -  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture  -  Casein  Spreader 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Founded  in  1839 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market 

<Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  situation  is  shaping  up  so 
that  conditions  look  very  favorable  for 
South  and  North  Carolina  growers  this 
year.  Florida  will  likely  be  pretty  tvell 
cleaned  up  before  much  volume  will  be 
moved  from  South  Carolina,  and  prices 
have  recently  advanced  to  $0.50  bbl., 
f.o.b  Hastings,  Fla.,  and  a  firm  market 
has  prevailed  in  New  York,  Florida  stock 
selling  first  of  the  month  at  $7  to.  $7.50 
a  barrel.  Maine  potatoes  shared  in  the 
strength  of  the  market,  with  150-lb.  sacks 
of  Green  Mountains  bringing  around  $5 
in  the  New  York  market.  New  cabbage 
has  been  selling  at  good  prices,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  South  Carolina  indicate  that 
dry  weather  will  cause  a  shorter  season 
than  was  expected.  Offerings  of  southern 
tomatoes  were  heavy,  nearly  190  carloads 
being  received  during  the  week,  mostly 
from  Florida,  and  the  market  was  weak 
and  lower,  the  best  bringing  $3  to  $3.75 
per  six-basket  carrier.  Asparagus  has 
been  one  of  the  products  which  has  held 
up  well  in  price.  California  has  not 
loaded  the  market  as  heavily  as  usual ; 
South  Carolina  has  been  grading  most  of 
their  output,  and  prices  have  held  up  to 
$5  or  $6  per  crate  for  large  asparagus, 
with  some  special  marks  bringing  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Peas  were  in  good  demand,  and 
$4  a  bushel  has  been  a  common  price  for 
good  stock.  Texas  sweet,  corn  is  already 
in  fair  supply  and  selling  in  a  limited  way 
at  $2.50  to  $3.25  a  bushel.  The  New 
York  market  is  handling  a  good  deal  of 
lettuce,  250  carloads  a  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Spin¬ 
ach  held  about  steady,  although  supplies 
have  been  increasing  from  nearby  sec¬ 
tions.  Sweet  potato  receipts  were  light, 
but  the  demand  has  been  slow,  and  the 
market  barely  steady  at  $1.50  to  $2.25 
"  bushel  for  New  Jersey  stock.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  selling  at  fair  prices,  consider¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  the  receipts.  From 
200  to  250  carloads  a  week,  mostly  from 
•  North  Carolina,  have  been  received,  but 
due  to  the  excessive  dry  weather,  no  real¬ 
ly  fancy  strawberries  are  coming  ip,  the 
general  price  ranging  15 ‘to  22c  a  quart. 
There  is  now  very  little  interest  in  apples, 
the  market  holding  about  steady  at 
around  $3  a  barrel  for  New  York  A2%- 
in.  Baldwins,  with  some  Massachusetts 
fruit  bringing  $4  to  $4.25  a  barrel.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  citrus  fruits  include  around  350 
carloads  of  oranges  a  week,  and  125  car¬ 
loads  of  grapefruit,  and  imports  of  fruit 
included  the  equivalent  of  a  carload  of 
Argentine  cantaloupe  and  12  cars  of 
grapes.  Cuba  watermelons  have  also 
made  their  appearance. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

This  is  the  storage  season,  and  natural¬ 
ly  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  centered  on 
this  phase  of  egg  marketing,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  concern  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals,  especially  when  the  export  demand 
is  light.  Receipts  have  been  around  250,- 
000  cases  a  week,  a  year  ago  they  were 
nearer  200,000  cases  for  the  same  period, 
and  total  receipts  in  New  York  for  the 
first  four  months  amounted  to  2,957,000 
cases  or  nearly  400,000  cases  more  than 
last  year  for  a  similar  period.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  considerably  heavier, 
786,000  cases  compared  with  441.000 
cases  a  year  ago.  Prices  on  fancy  New 
Jersey  eggs  are  5  to  6c  a  dozen  under  last 
year’s  quotation,  and  western  extra  firsts, 
were  quoted  a  year  ago  at  33c  for  stor¬ 
age  packs  compared  with  the  present 
price  of  27%  to  28c.  During  March  and 
April  exports  to  Argentine  amounted  to 
about  200,000  cases,  an  increase  of  35,- 
000  cases  over  last  year.  Offerings  of 
nearby  eggs  continue  liberal,  and  while 
quite  a  lot  are  going  direct  to  warehouses, 
the  demand  for  fancy  eggs  has  widened  a 
little  since  the  clean-up  of  the  Easter  sur¬ 
plus  at  the- retail  stores,  and  the  market 
is  holding  about  steady.  For  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  Pacific  Coast  eggs  are 
preferred,  due  to  their  uniformity  in 
color,  size,  etc.,  as  they  require  less 
preparation  than  nearby  eggs  for  storage 
purposes.  Undergrades  are  selling  sloivly. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  un¬ 
settled,  and  values  are  somewhat  lower 
than  when  reported  two  weeks  ago.  The 
lightweight  fowl  are  in  much  more  de¬ 
mand  than  the  heavier  fowl,  from  1  to 
2c  a  lb.  more  being  paid  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter.  Receipts  of  fowl  have 
been  liberal,  especially  for  a  w7eek  follow¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  holidays,  and  prices 
dropped  to  as  low  as  28c,  which  stimu¬ 
lated  some  interest,  and  a  reaction 
brought  the  price  up  again  to  29  to  30c  a 
lb.  Express  fowl  receipts  were  limited, 
and  prices  were  largely  based  on  the 
freight  market.  Live  broiler  offerings  by 
freight  ivere  heavy,  and  the  prices  dropped 
considerably.  Lower  prices  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strengthening  of  the  market, 
shared  by  express  broilers  also,  and  the 
market  closed  firm.  A  steady  increase  in 
shipments  of  fresh  broilers  is  expected 
from  noAv  on.  Fancy  large  have  been 
selling  well.  Very  few  barreled-packed 
fowl  are  arriving,  and  dealers  prefer  to 
keep  the  current  receipts  moving  freely. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  generally  moderate, 
but  the  demand  was  sIoav,  and  market 


held  about  steady  at  around  $26  a  ton 
for  best  Timothy.  Most  of  the  offerings 
consisted  of  good  No.  2  Timothy  in  large 
bales,  and  sample  and  No.  3  Timothy  in 
small  bales.  Rye  straAv  Avas  firm. 

B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOIINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  56c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  55c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  29c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs 
per  dozen,  24  ounces. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
roll.  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Siveet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c  ;  SAveet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  %_lb.,  15c ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  3c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ;  buckAvheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb., 
3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bell.,  5c ;  celery, 
2  bchs,  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauli- 
floAver,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse 
radish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c;  green,  bch, _  5c;  parsley,  bcli,  10c; 
peas,  green,  qt.,_15c;  peppers,  doz.,  35c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  35c ;  bu.,  $1.40 ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  beh, 
10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
35c;  strawberries,  qt.,  35c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
12%c;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  3c. 

LiATe  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  foAvls,  lb..  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home- 
groAvn,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood, 
cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c :  dressed,  lb.,  45  to 
65c ;  foAvls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  48  to  50c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
38c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  60c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  35c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  60c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  25  to  27c;  retail,  28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50c ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  duck’s  .eggs, 
doz.,  45c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  Bos¬ 
ton  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail,  $1.40 
to  $1.50 ;  Avliolesale,  $1.35 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  50c :  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meat. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45e. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box,  $1.25 
to  $1.40 ;  onions,  green,  h.li.,  doz.  bchs, 
15  to  20c ;  yelloAV,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  40  to  50c- ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples.  —  Ben  Daids,  bu.,  BaldAvin, 
r rake,  Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34  to 
35c ;  light,  lb.,  32  to  33c ;  roosters,  old, 
lb..  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
25  to  28c ;  doz.,  29  to  33c ;  butter,  .coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45  c. 

Honey  and  MaMe  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Nuts,  Domestic.  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Asparagus,  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  artichokes,  crate,  $4.50 ;  ba¬ 
nanas,  9-liand  bch,  $3  to  $3.50;  8-hand 
bch,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2 :  crate,  $4.25 ;  beans,  green,  hamper, 
83.75  to  $4 ;  wax,  hamper,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ; 
Brussells  sprouts,  qt.  box.  32  to  35c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2;  eau- 


lifloAver,  crate,  $3.50 :  cucumbers,  Fla., 
hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  endive,  French, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  Belgian,  lb.,  25c ;  grapes, 
Argentine,  box,  $6 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $3  to 
$5  ;  green  peas,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
green  peppers,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  lem¬ 
ons,  box,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt,  $1.65 ;  onions,  Texas,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  oranges,  Fla.,  box,  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
Cal.,  navels,  box,  $4.75  to  $5.50 ;  pineap¬ 
ples,  Cuban,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  Porto 
Rico,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  potatoes,  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $12;  Florida,  bbl., 
$6.50  to  $8.50 ;  Texas,  100  lbs.,  5.50  to 
$5.75;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $8  to  $8.25 ;  tomatoes,  Fla., 
6-bskt.  carrier,  $3  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  dropped  a  little 
while  potatoes  are  stronger  and  in  better 
demand.  Eggs  are  called  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  54  to  55c;  tubs, 
50  to  51c;  dairy,  46  to  50c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  flats,  26  to  27c;  longhorns, 
27  to  27%c;  limburger,  block  Siviss,  30 
to  31c.  Eggs^  easier;  hennery,  27%  to 
28c ;  State,  25  to  26c ;  western  candled, 
24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  47c ;  foAvls,  30  to  32c ;  capons, 
35  to  43c :  chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ;  old 
roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  36  to  37c; 
geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  29  to  31c ;  chickens,  30  to  31c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  33  to  35c; 
geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easy ; 
Baldivin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Greening, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  King,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
McIntosh,  $2.75  to  $3;  Delicious,  ivest- 
ern.  box,  $3.75  to  $4;  Winesap,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Fruit  and  Berries.  —  Oranges,  firm, 
Gal.,  box.  $4.65  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $4.75  to 
$6.50.  Grapes,  Argentine,  black,  $3.50 
to  $3.75.  Peaches,  Arg.,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Strawberries,  loii'er;  Ala.,  24-qt.  crate,  $4 
to  $5 ;  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower ;  pea, 
cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50  to 
$6;  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  Avliite  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm ;  home- 
groAvfi,  Ebenezer.  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  State, 
CAvt.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Texas,  yellow,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Good  supply  ;  asparagus, 
Gal.,  crate,  $3.40  to  $4.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  cabbage,  Ala.,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  ivashed,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25; 
celery,  Fla.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Fla., 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  kale,  Va.,  bu., 
90e  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  60c:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  tomatoes,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ; 
turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  white, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  watercress,  CAvt.,  $3  to 
$3.50. 

SAveets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb..  23  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
products,  slow;  syrup,  neiv,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50 ;  sugar,  18 
to  26c. 

Feeds.' — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 :  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $32.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings.  $33  ;  red-dog,  $40.50  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $37.50 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy, 
$32.25 :  gluten,  $36 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  5,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool  May :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  or  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

@$0.46 

Extra,  92  score . 

.45 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.42 

@ 

.44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40 

@ 

.41 

Lower  grades . 

.38 

@ 

.39 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

@ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.43%  @ 

.44 

Renovated . 

.40 

@ 

•41% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .47 

@ 

.47% 

Extra  . 

.46 

m 

.48% 

Firsts  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.45% 

Seconds  . 

.41 

@ 

.42 

New  Zealand . 

.44%  @ 

.45 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  fancy . 

@$0.22% 

Young  America  . 

.25 

@ 

•25% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.24 

@ 

.24% 

.  EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.32 

@$0.33 

Average  extras  -. . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

Extra  firsts . 28  @  .28% 

Firsts  . 26%  @  .27% 

Pacific  Coast,  Avliites  ...  .28  @  .35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 31  @  .32 

Gathered,  best . 28%  @  .29% 

Common  to  good . 22  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.29 @$0.31 

Broilers . 35@  .43 

Roosters  .  .14 

Fucks  . ; ;  .20 @  ’.27 

Feese .  .10@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 30@  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.45@$0.50 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .43 

Roosters  . 16  @  .22 

Fowls  . . . 26  @  .35 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40@  .45 

6-8  lbs . 34  @  .39 

Culls  . 30 @  .32 

Turkeys,  young . 44@  .46 

Old  stock  . 30  @  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55 @  .65 

Dark,  doz .  3.00@  4.00 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.75@11.85 

Fulls  .  7.00 @  7.40 

Cows  .  3.00  @  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 12.00@13.50 

„  Culls  .  8.50@  9.00 

Hogs  . 12.00@12.25 

Sheep  .  6.00@  8.00 

Lambs  . 18.00 @20.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .16 

„  Culls  . 09 @  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head .  4.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.50 @  2.50 

Cabbage,  neiv,  %-bbl.  bskt...  1.50@  2.75 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 2.50 @  2.90 

NeAv,  bu .  1.50 @  2.50 

CauhfloAver,  bu . . .  2.25  @  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.60 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 8.00 @16.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  4.50 

Dandelions,  bu . 75  @  1.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  2.00 @  4.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.00@  7.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50 @  3.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00@  6.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00 @  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.50@  6.50 

New,  bu.,  crate .  2.00@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu.  . .  1.75 @  2.50 

Parsnips,  bu. . 2.00@  2.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.00 @  4.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50  @  1.15 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  neAV,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.25@  4.00 

SAveet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier....  2.00@  3.25 

Turnips,  Avliite,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu . $0.50@$1.25 

Greening  . . .  .  .  .75  @  1.50 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.50 

Baldivin,  bbl . 2.00 @  4.50 

Albemarle,  bbl .  4.00 @  8.00 

Greening,  bbl . 3.00 @  6.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box .  2.00@  9.00 

Oranges,  California,  box  . . .  3.50  @  6.50 

Florida  .  2.50@  7.10 

StraAvberries,  So.,  qt . 12@  .32 

Kumquats,  qt . 15 @  .18 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.25@$6.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.25 @  5.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 4.75@  5.00 

Cuba,  neiv,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Florida,  bbl . 4.50@  7.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.50  @  8.50 

Siveet  potatoes,  bu . 65@  2.25 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00@22.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . .40  @  .45 

Gathered . 30  @  .38 

FoavIs,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45 @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25  @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Straivberries,  qt . 30  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . .  .03 @  .04 

Siveet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Neiv  cabbage,  lb . 04 @  .06 

Onions,  lb . . 04@  .08 
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A  Pest  of  Nut-grass 

On  page  517  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  appears 
an  article  under  the  title,  “Maryland 
Ruralisms,”  signed  by  Lindsay  S.  Per¬ 
kins  in  which  he  urges  the  planting  of 
chufas  for  the  children,  hogs  and  chick¬ 
ens.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  against  the  planting  of  them, 
as  there  is  a  plant  called  nut-grass  that 
only  an  expert  can  distinguish  from 
chufas.  In  planting  the  latter  one  is 
very  apt  to  get  nut-grass  on  his  farm.  The 
nuts  are  almost  identical,  the  tops  are 
also  barely  distinguishable.  While  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  chufas 
from  a  farm  after  once  planted  they  do 
but  little  harm,  but  with  nut-grass  one 
single  nut  on  40  or  even  100  acres  will 
in  time  spread  through  the  entire  farm 
and  make  it  practically  worthless.  The 
seed  houses  here  claim  that  1,000  bushels 
of  chufas  can  be  raised  on  an  acre.  I 
have  raised  as  high  as  250  and  find  it  the 
best  and  cheapest  hog  feed  I  ever  raised, 
but  there  were  some  nuts  from  nut  grass 
in  the  seed,  probably  only  two  or  three 
nuts.  That  was  14  years  ago,  and  I 
have  been  fighting  nut  grass  ever  since 
on  one  of  my  farms  and  am  not  rid  of  it 
yet,  but  take  good  care  not  to  get  in  on 
the  other  farm  by  carefully  cleaning 
every  corner  or  angle  in  the  different 
tools  after  working  on  the  infested  fields. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  our  leading 
southern  farm  papers  printed  an  article 
editorially  in  which  it  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  for  experimenting  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  nut  grass,  as  when  a  farm  became 
infested  with  it  the  land  was  not  worth 
half  its  former  price,  and  just  last  year 
this  same  paper  requested  its  readers  to 
give  their  experience  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  responses.  All 
claimed  that  they  have  been  fighting  it  for 
years,  but  failed  to  make  anything  near 
like  a  success.  One  farmer  said  he  has 
been  fighting  it  for  the  last  20  years 
without  success,  spending  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars;  that  if  he  was  a  young 
man  again  and  had  a  farm  with  only  a 
trace  of  it  he  would  move  off  and  abandon 
the  farm  as  worthless.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  law  passed  making  it  illegal 
for  a  nursery  to  dispose  of  plants  or  trees 
taken  from  land  upon  which  nut-grass 
was  growing  in  Alabama. 

Nut-grass  starts  ahead  of  any  other 
plant  here  and  while  a  frost  will  kill  the 
tops  they  will  reappear  in  a  day  or  two. 
If  one  cuts  the  top  off  one  day  they  will 
be  half  an  inch  high  in  24  hours.  They 
with  their  fibrous  roots  bind  the  ground 
so  that  a  good  horse  cannot  pull  a  gar¬ 
den  weeder  through  it ;  the  only  way  to 
break  up  the  ground  is  to  turn  it  with  a 
moldboard  plow  and  good  team.  Turning 
the  nuts  up  to  dry  a  week,  month  or  year 
has  no  detrimental  effect  upon  them.  One 
man  put  some  in  a  can  and  left  them  in 
his  shop  for  three  years,  and  they  grew 
as  well  as  if  never  taken  up.  •  They  do 
not  go  to  seed,  but  the  nuts  multiply  so 
fast  underground  that  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  farm  is  infested,  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  raise  anything  on  the 
land  except  trees,  and  with  trees  one 
can  never  get  rid  of  the  grass.  If  it  is 
plowed  one  day  the  land  will  be  green  in 
a  week ;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it. 

Alamaba.  J.  b.  Joseph. 

R.  N.-Y. — Botanieally,  the  cliufa  is 
Cyperus  esculentus,  while  nut-grass  is 
Oyperus  rotundus.  It  is  sometimes  called 
coco  grass.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Joseph  says,  a 
most  pernicious  weed,  especially  in  sandy 
soil.  The  edible  tubers  of  the  cliufa  are 
clustered  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  but 
the  nut-grass  bears  its  little  nut-like 
tubers  on  stolons  which  run  from  several 
inches  to  4  ft.  away  from  the  base  of  the 
plant.  This  habit  of  growth  makes  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  extirpate. 


A  Safeguard  Against  Colds 

A  bedroom  wrap  which  is  useful  for 
those  who  have  to  rise  to  care  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  invalids  in  the  night,  or  for  the 
invalids  themselves,  is  made  by  hemming 
a  two-yard  breadth  of  outing  flannel  or 
real  flannel  at  the  ends,  and  supplying  it 
with  a  few  fastenings  to  catch  it  to¬ 
gether  over  the  chest.  It  is  worn  as  a 
scarf  or  shawl,  and  protects  the  arms 
comfortably,  yet  is  not  too  heavy  to  be 
worn  in  bed  if  desired.  G.  A.  T. 


“What,  according  to  your  view,  is  the 
burning  question  of  the  day?”  “Shall  I 
eat  or  buy  gasoline?” — Florida  Times- 
Union. 


Body  by  Fisher 


“The  result  of  precision 


construction  is  long  life 
and  enduring  good  will” 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  standards  of  accuracy  to  which  the 
Greater  Oakland  Six  is  built  that  “Oakland 
super-precision”  has  become  almost  an  every¬ 
day  phrase. 

Owners,  in  discussing  the  car’s  flashing 
acceleration  and  buoyant  smoothness  *  .  . 
mechanics,  when  explaining  the  why  of  its 
infrequent  repairs  and  adjustments — 

—and  even  women,  when  exclaiming  over 
Oakland’s  steadiness  and  steering  ease — 
sooner  or  later  use  the  words  “super-precis* 
ion,”  or  others  very  similar.  But  we  wonder, 
sometimes,  if  the  users  of  that 
phrase  really  appreciate  its  pro¬ 
found  significance.  Do  they  know 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
the  Oakland  engine  alone,  eigh¬ 
teen  operations  are  held  to  limits  of 


five  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch?  That  thirty- 
three  additional  operations  cannot  vary  more 
than  three  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch?  And 
that  three  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  is  one 
thirtieth  the  thickness  of  an  average  human 
hair? 

Yet,  after  all,  what  if  they  do  not  know  it? 
What  if  they  do  not  even  care  that  Oakland 
has  invested  millions  for  laboratories  and 
equipment  to  make  such  accuracy  possible  for 
the  first  time  in  a  car  of  Oakland’s  price? 

All  they  are  concerned  with  is  results  ...  the 
result  of  precision  construction,  which  is  long 
life  and  flawless  operation . . .  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rigidly  controlled  quality, 
which  is  lasting  owners  satisfaction 
.  .  .  the  result  of  enduring  value, 
which  is  Oakland’s  enduring  good 
will! 


Oakland  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  The  Neiv  and  Finer  Pontiac  Six,  $775  to  $975.  Pontiac 
Six  Commercial  Cars,  $585  to  $770.  All  prices  at  factory.  Delivered  prices  include 
minimum  handling  charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


„  %e  Greater 

OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  ^  WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  Jk  New  York 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced. 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage^ 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

W rite  }for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


,1927  BEEM 

(IMPROVED  MODELS 

ive  features. 

World's  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  one  season. 

Catalog  Free! 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.  N.E. 

Minneapolis.Minn. 
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Health  Notes 


Seidlitz  Powder  for  Sciatica 

Is  it  possible  to  make  anything  like  a 
seidfitz  ixowder  at  home?  I  am  a  great 
sufferer  from  scia-ica  and  am  supposed 
to  take  Rochelle  salts  -every  day.  I  have 
got  to  the  point  where  they  nauseate  me, 
but  I  can  take  seidlitz  powders  easily. 
Can  anything  be  added  to  the  salts  to 
make  it  effervescent?  Is  the  serum  treat¬ 
ment  as  some  doctors  advise  safe  and 
practical?  It  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
left  for  me  to  try.  E.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Rochelle  salt  is  the  purgative  constitu¬ 
ent  of  seidlitz  powder.  This  latter  is 
made  by  putting  Rochelle  salt,  120  grains, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  40  grains,  to¬ 
gether,  usually  wrapped  in  blue  paper ; 
35  grains  of  tartaric  acid  are  put  into  a 
white  paper.  The  contents  of  each  paper 
are  dissolved  separately,  each  in  a  half 
glass  of  water.  Then  the  two  solutions 
are  poured  together  and  drunk  while  ef¬ 
fervescing.  It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  Rochelle  salt  if  it  doesn’t  get  up  your 
nose.  Your  druggist  can  mix  these  in¬ 
gredients  or,  if  you  can  borrow  his  drug¬ 
gist’s  scales,  you  can  buy  the  ingredients 
and  roll  your  own. 

Sciatica  is  a  term  which  covers  so 
many  different  conditions  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  may  or  may  not 
help  it.  We  mean  by  it  pain  referred  to 
the  region  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  the 
actual  causes  of  that  pain  are  varied,  and 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  discover.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  involvements  of  bones 
and  joints  of  the  spine  and  hip.  The 
first  essential  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica 
is  to  find  the  cause;  not  as  easy,  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  may  sound,  but  intelligent 
treatment  cannot  be  instituted  until  it  is 
done.  To  treat  “sciatica”  as  u  disease, 
without  knowing  the  actual  cause  of  the 
pain  and  disability  in  the  case  at  hand, 
is  to  merely  cut  and  try  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  prove  efficacious.  It  may 
be  the  only  resort  of  the  physician,  but  it 
doesn't  comport  with  what  we  _  like  to 
consider  modern,  scientific  medicine,  and 
the  physician  who  has  to  do  it  cannoc 
help  but  have,  in  his  moments  of  serious 
reflection,  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  isn’t 
as  far  removed  from  the  Indian  herb 
doctor  as  his  seven  years  in  college  and 
hospital  and  his  diploma,  vised  by  high 
State  functionaries,  would  naturally  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  he  must  be.  Don  t 
be  too  ready  to  criticize  your  doctor  it  he 
fails  to  cure  your  “sciatica,”  however. 
It  is  frequently  an  obstinate,  intractable 
affection,  defying  the  efforts  of  the  best 
physicians  to  find  and  remove  the  cause. 
Ignorance  isn't  always  reprehensible ;  it 
is  sometimes  inescapable ;  it  then  be¬ 
comes  merely  regrettable.  As  to  serum 
treatments,  most  of  these  that  we  have 
are  more  or  less  experimental  in  their 
nature.  They  may  give  brilliant  results 
or  prove  total  failures.  They  are  to  be 
undertaken  in  hope  but  their  failure 
should  not  lead  to  despair.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Diabetes 

Will  you  give  me  a  cure  for  diabetes? 

New  York.  M.  c. 

There  is  no  cure  for  diabetes,  in  the 
sense  that  something  may  be  given  that 
will  restore  the  diseased  organs  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  disease  to  their  original  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  but  diabetes  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  diet  and  by  the  use  of  insulin 
so  that  the  sufferer  may  live  in  compara¬ 
tive  health  for  years.  Diet  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing,  and  the  proper  diet 
will  be  prescribed  by  one’s  physician,  or 
may  be  learned  from  the  numerous  books 
and  manuals  published  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  diabetics.  Proper  dieting  consists 
essentially  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
sugar-forming  foods  to  _  the  minimum, 
while  sustaining  the  patient’s  flesh  and 
strength.  The  greatest  medicinal  advance 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  has  been  the 
discovery  and  use  of  insulin.  This  is  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  pancreatic 
glands  of  lower  animals  that  has  the 
power  to  replace  the  digestive  substance 
lacking  in  a  sufferer  from  diabetes.  It 
does  not  wholly  replace  dieting  in  treat¬ 
ment,  but  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  it, 
and  the  two  together  accomplish  remark¬ 
able  things  in  the  control  of  this  one¬ 
time  fatal  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Intestinal  Catarrh 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels?  What  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  followed?  Would  a  sun¬ 
nier,  drier  climate  and  sun  baths  be  of 
any  benefit?  G.  W. 

New  York. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  not  a  simple  disease,  having  a  direct 
cause,  showing  characteristic  symptoms 
and  amenable  to  specific  treatment,  as 
diphtheria,  for  instance,  is.  By  catarrh 
is  meant  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane.  It  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  may  have  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  Catarrh  of  -  the  stomach,  or 
catarrhal  gastritis,  may  exist  by  itself 
or  accompany  other  disorders  of  that  or¬ 
gan.  The  intestinal  tract  may  or  may 
not  be  involved.  The  symptoms  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  cause  and  exact  nature  of 


the  inflammatory  process  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  lack  of  involvement  of  other  or¬ 
gans.  Treatment,  too,  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
involved  conditions.  The?  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  any  given  case  cannot  be  told 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  trouble  has 
been  diagnosed  as  “catarrh  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.”  Much  more  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  present,  both  as  to  the  stomach 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  any  intelligent  outline  of  treat¬ 
ment.  This  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  competent  physician  who  can 
make  a  personal  study  of  the  case. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tuberculosis  Disinfection 

We  have  an  invalid  son  with  paralysis, 
and  as  he  needs  a  change  of  climate  in 
Summer,  we  purchased  last  Fall  a  new 
furnished  bungalow  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  It  is  plastered,  has  oak 
floors,  three  bedrooms,  bath,  etc.  It  was 
not  entirely  completed  then,  and  owner 
was  to  have  possession  until  the  middle 
of  April,  1927,  and  occupy  as  his  home. 
We  find  the  owner  is  inclined  toward 
tuberculosis,  and  is  making  his  home  in 
the  mountains  for  that  reason.  We  need 
advice  as  to  how  to  destroy  all  germs  that 
may  have  contaminated  the  house,  bed¬ 
ding  and  furnishings,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  danger  to  us  by  living  in 
the  house.  x.  Y.  z. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  con¬ 
sumptive  can  endanger  those  who  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him,  that  is  by  carelessness  in 


disposing  of  his  sputum.  The  germs  of 
the  disease  (tubercle  bacilli)  are  coughed 
up  and  may  be  sprayed  from  the  mouth 
or  spat  out  upon  bedding,  clothing,  floors, 
walks  or  other  articles  near  the  patient. 
If  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air,  they  quick¬ 
ly  die,  though  they  may  live  for  indefinite 
lengths  of  time  if  protected  in  coverings 
of  dirt  or  other  substances  that  keep  the 
the  air  and  sunlight  from  them.  It  is  so 
easy  to  dispose  of  these  germs,  however, 
that  no  one  need  fear  the  careful  con¬ 
sumptive  who  spits  into  a  paper  cup  or 
other  holder  that  can  be  burned  or  disin¬ 
fected,  and  who  is  clean  about  his  person. 
Only  by  ignorance  of  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  or  carelessness  in 
their  observance  can  he  become  a  source 
of  danger  to  others. 

I  should  have  no  fear  of  the  house  you 
expect  to  occupy  if  the  rooms  are  cleaned 
as  any  good  housewife  would  clean  them 
for  occupancy,  repapered  if  you  wish  and 
woodwork  and  floors  scrubbed.  Bedding 
and  clothing  should  be  thoroughly  aired 
and  sunned,  as  should  be  hangings.  Sheets 
and  other  linens  are  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  in  the  ordinary  process  of  washing 
and  ironing.  Do  a  good  job  of  Spring 
housecleaning,  open  any  dark  rooms  to 
the  air  and  sunlight  and  move  in  un¬ 
afraid.  Not  one  in  countless  millions  of 
tuberculosis  germs  ever  does  harm.  Out¬ 
side  the  animal  body,  his  life  is  very  sure 
to  be  short,  and,  in  any  event,  he  can 
produce  disease  only  in  those  whose  nat¬ 
ural  resistance  to  disease  is  below  par. 

M.  B.  D. 


Sewage  Nuisance 

I  live  in  an  incorporated  village.  A 
section  of  this  village  consisting  of  over 
30  families,  discharges  sewage  through 
one  combined  sewer  into  an  old  water 
course  on  my  property.  This  water  course 
passes  about  10  ft.  from  my  front  veran¬ 
da,  and  onward  into  my  cow  pasture, 
which  consists  of  a  flood  plain.  On  to 
this  flood  plain  this  sewage  empties  and 
stands.  The  cows  prefer  to  drink  this 
sewage  instead  of  the  creek  water.  The 
fresh  milk  does  not  seem  to  taste,  but  we 
are  unable  to  make  butter,  as  it  will  not 
keep  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  On 
warm  days  the  Cream  also  becomes  of¬ 
fensive  upon  standing.  Do  you  think 
these  conditions  are  due  to  the  cows 
drinking  this  sewage?  What  can  I  do, 
the  village  board  being  uninterested  and 
uncompromising  about  any  relief  meas¬ 
ures.  The  odor,  even  in  Winter,  is  of¬ 


fensive  in  our  living  quarters  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  Summer.  A.  &  M. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  describe  should  be  tolerated  by 
the  local  board  of  health  and,  if  this 
board  refuses  to  take  any  action,  you 
should  appeal  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  or  to  your 
district  State  health  officer,  Dr.  Edward 
Clark,  755  Ellieott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  ask  for  an  investigation.  The  dis¬ 
posal  of  household  sewage  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  within  the  limits  of  an 
incorporated  village  seems  to  me  a  very 
unusual  proceeding.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Summer  Boarder 
Problem 

Part  I 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  good  many  years  and  always  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover,  for  I  think  it  the  best 
paper  in  the  world,  but  of  the  good  things 
that  I  read  each  week,  I  have  never  found 
anything  that  has  interested  me  as  much 
as,  “Women  and  Work-at-liome  Schemes,” 
especially  Part  II,  “Taking  Boarders.”  I 
have  tried  for  two  years  to  get  Summer 
boarders  by  answering  the  advertisements 
that  come  in  farm  papers,  and  I  have 
also  advertised  in  them  for  boarders.  If 
I  hear  from  anyone,  it  is  always  that  I 
live  too  far  from  New  York.  I  know  if 
I  could  get  started  that  I  would  have  no 
trouble  after  that.  I  live  in  the  country 
on  a  very  pleasant  farm.  We  have  a 
roomy  12-r<  om  house  which  has  a  large 
front  porch  and  is  surrounded  with  shade 
trees.  We  have  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  milk 
and  vegetables.  My  rates  are  .$1  a  day 
for  those  who  wait  on  themselves,  which 
includes  home  privileges  and  laundry.  I 


ask  $10  a  week  for  convalescents  or  very 
old  people  who  have  to  be  cared  for.  Do 
you  think  my  prices  are  too  high?  We 
are  middle-aged,  Christian  people  with 
three  children  8,  13  and  18  years  of  age. 
Seven  years  ago  an  elderly  lady  came  to 
board  with  me  and  stayed  here  for  five 
years.  She  died  here  five  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  95.  She  had  a  stroke  when 
she  was  90.  In  order  to  have  lived  for 
five  years  after  that,  don’t  you  believe 
she  had  good  care?  She  was  a  grand  old 
lady  and  how  I  miss  her.  F.  M.  R. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  town  is  a  long  distance  from  New 
York,  but  that  is  not  the  only  city  from 
which  boarders  may  be  secured.  In  your 
State  are  Albany,  Buffalo,  Utica  and 
other  cities  from  which  such  people  might 
be  attracted  provided  the  attraction  is 
great  enough.  Few  city  people  read  farm 
papers.  For  this  reason  a  repeating  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  leading  high-quality 
daily  paper  published  in  the  nearest  large 
city,  will  be  more  apt  to  reach  persons 
desiring  country  board,  than  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  strictly  farming  paper  would 
do.  Be  sure  that  your  advertisement  is 
absolutely  truthful.  False  claims  are 
ruinous  to  success  in  the  beginning.  Pro¬ 
vide  such  things  at  your  place  as  people 
from  cities  go  into  the  country  to  get.  An 
advertisement  which  would  certainly 
catch  the  eye  of  the  average  weary  city 
dweller  follows : 

“Summer  Boarders  Wanted  —  At 
pleasant,  healthful  farm  home  on  lake 
shore.  Rooms  are  large  and  airy.  Table 
excellent  with  fresh  eggs,  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Service  prompt  and  efficient.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  bathing,  boating,  tennis, 
croquet  and  dancing.  Comfortable  camp 
accommodations  for  men,  also  available. 
References  required  and  given.  Transpor¬ 
tation  from  railroad  free  one  way.  Rates 
are  reasonable.  Write  for  information.” 

Advertisements  for  Summer  boarders 
need  to  appear  during  the  month  of  May ; 
especially  is  it  important  to  have  them 
appear  in  Sunday  editions,  because  city 
people  have  more  time  to  peruse  the 
columns  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day.  It  is  wise  to  ask  for  and  give  good 
references,  which  should  be  carefully 
looked  up. 

The  description  of  your  farm  home  is 
pleasing,  and  I  believe,  with  capable, 
business-like  management,  you  can  suc¬ 
ceed  with  taking  Summer  boarders.  If 
among  your  old  magazines  you  have  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  May  26,  1923,  read  again  my 
article,  “Catering  for  Summer  Boarders.” 


I  think  it  may  help  you.  Taking  paying 
guests  during  hot  weather  means  steady, 
strenuous  work  from  June  1  to  Labor 
Day.  City  boarders  do  not  go  into  the 
country  to  wait  upon  themselves ;  they 
go  to  enjoy  rest  and  recreation,  and  this 
is  what  the  woman  who  takes  such  board¬ 
ers  must  supply. 

The  farm  home  must  assure  reasonable 
e'omforts,  too.  It  will  need  to  be  so  tight¬ 
ly  .  screened  that  neither  Hies  nor  mos¬ 
quitoes  enter.  All  rooms  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  attractive.  This 
means  that  sheets  and  pillowcases  will 
have  to  be  changed  at  least  once  a  week ; 
spreads,  dresser  and  table  scarfs  should 
be  laundered  every  two  weeks,  while 
towels  and  wash  cloths  require  replenish¬ 
ing  daily.  In  the  dining-room,  table  linen 
must  be  spotless.  The  cloth  may  need 
changing  every  other  day.  Napkins  must 
never  be  mixed,  or  used  again  if  soiled. 
The  labor  of  this  is  greatly  simplified  if 
the  cloth  and  napkins  are  made  of  a 
heavy  grade  of  striped  white  seersucker 
crepe.  With  terry  cloth  used  for  bath 
towels  and  wash  cloths,  and  this  same 
striped  seersucker,  either  in  white  or  col¬ 
ors,  used  for  face  towels,  little  ironing 
needs  to  be  done.  Even  bedspreads  and 
table  runners  are  now  made  of  this  pret¬ 
ty,  easily  laundered  material.  It  is  a 
further  economy  to  serve' one’s  own  fami¬ 
ly  in  a  room  apart  from  the  boarders. 
Often  delicacies  are  left  over  from  one 
meal,  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  of  insufficient  quantity  to  serve  to 
the  guests.  This  eliminates  much  waste 
— an  important  item  which  requires  con¬ 
stant  thought  and  attention.  One  must 
intelligently  know  how  to  tastefully  use 
left-overs,  when  in  this  business.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  serve  more  uniform  por¬ 
tions  of  meats  and  desserts  if  the  serving 
be  done  away  from  the  dining-room.  A 
carver  will  often  be  asked  to  provide  only 
certain  cuts  to  an  individual.  If  he 
heeds,  others  will  expect  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  supply  will  not  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Unfortunately  on  farms  we  have 
never  been  able  to  develop  chickens,  for 
example,  which  are  all  breast  and  no  dark 
meat — so  serve  a  little  of  both  to  each. 

Help  in  the  kitchen  is  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  if  one  hopes  to  succeed  with  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  At  least  one  woman  is 
necessary  to  wash  dishes,  prepare  vege¬ 
tables  and  launder  the  household  linens 
while  the  hostess  does  all  the  cooking. 
One  young  woman  as  waitress  and  cham¬ 
bermaid  is  needed,  and  should  be  able  to 
care  for  as  many  as  20  guests.  The  bed¬ 
chambers  should  be  in  order  by  10  in  the 
morning,  except  on  sweeping  days,  when 
the  entire  morning  may  be  needed  to 
complete  this  work.  As  a  waitress  she 
should  be  scrupulously  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance,  courteous  and  accommodating,  but 
not  talkative.  She  takes  orders,  delivers 
them  and  passes  vegetables,  salads,  des¬ 
serts  and  beverages — always  from  the 
guest’s  left  side. 

.  The  matter  of  permitting  boarders  to 
invade  the  kitchen  or  work  units  at  any 
time  is  a  mistake.  Once  again  I  say, 
label  all  doors  entering  these  regions, 
“Positively  No  Admittance,”  and  see  that 
the  rule  is  enforced.  Promptness  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  should  be  the  watchwords  in  such 
a  place,  but  boarders  forever  “underfoot” 
become  an  interference  and  downright 
drawback.  Provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  .their  laundry,  of  course.  If  no  steam 
laundry  truck  passes  near,  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  local 
woman  laundress,  but  let  such  laundry 
transactions  be  independent  of  the  hos¬ 
tess.  Should  she  care  to  be  bothered  with 
the  boarders’  laundry  around,  when  her 
kitchen  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  with  work, 
she  will  find  it  at  best  annoying.  To  al¬ 
low  the  boarders  to  do  it  haphazardly 
themselves  would,  it  seems  to  me,  result 
only  in  chaos  and  would  make  any  sys¬ 
tematic  schedule,  take  rapid  flight,  ‘if 
she  desires  to  have  the  boarders’  washing- 
done,  let  her  employ  a  regular  laundress 
two  days  a  week  and  charge  it  up  to  the 
boarders. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  serve  elaborate 
meals,  but  they  must  be  bountiful,  bal¬ 
anced,  well-prepared  and  attractively 
served  on  time.  One  thing  which  many 
city  people  go  into  the  country  to  get  is 
cream.  This  they  must  have  in  liberal 
quantities,  or  they  will  go  elsewhere  to 
get  it.  Plenty  of  whole  milk  should  be 
served  whenever  desired.  It  is  good  poli¬ 
cy,  if  there  are  children,  to  allow  them 
milk  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  3:30  P.  M. 
Never  be  guilty  of  giving  skim-milk  to 
drink  or  of  serving  anything  but  cream 
in  coffee. 

While  Summer  boarders  go  into  the 
country  for  recreation,  they  hate  being 
fussed  over  by  country  people,  or  being 
entertained  by  them.  They  wish  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves  in  their  own  way  without 
the  intrusion  of  the  farm  family.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  lake  or  river  to  provide 
means'  of  recreation,  nearby,  it  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  farm 
to  provide  a  76x32-ft.  equipped  croquet 
ground,  and  at  least  one  double  tennis 
court.  It  pays,  too,  to  give  all  hands  one 
day’s  picnic  or  outing  at  some  nearby 
pleasure  resort,  during  the- season.  Aside 
from  the  dining-room  and  bedchambers, 
boarders  should  have  a  large  living-room 
for  their  use.  This  must  be  kept  clean 
and  attractive,  and  free  from  clutter.  A 
piano  or  phonograph  is  an  addition  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  do  without,  as  singing 
and  dancing  are  harmless  pastimes  which 
such  people  greatly  enjoy,  especially  on 
rainy  days.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the 
family  ought  to  be  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  private.  iielen  n.  upson. 
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Profit  from  Every 
Sound  Apple 


WHEN  you  sell  undergrade  apples 
below  cost  of  production — or  when 
you  feed  them  to  hogs — you  are 
throwing  away  good  money — needlessly. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  a  profit 
from  every  sound,  undergrade  apple  on 
your  trees.  Let  us  show  you  how  ottier 
orcliardists — leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  in  their  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties — are  increasing  sales  and  profits 
by  getting  full  value  for  sound  under¬ 
grades. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining 
Apple  Juice  has  made  these  changes  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  turned  otherwise  wasted 
fruit  into  a  high-grade  product  that  sells 
on  sight — that  enjoys  a  steady,  year 
’round  sale  and  makes  every  month  an 
income  and  profit-producing  month  for 
the  orcliardist. 

Send  coupon  for  booklet  giving  complete 
information  about  the  Mount  Gilead  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Refining  Apple  Juice.  Bonafide 
orcliardists  are  also  offered  a  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Prod¬ 
ucts  News — a  marketing  publication  for 
orcliardists. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
S02  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Mount  Gilead 


Process  of 
Refining 
Apple  Juice 


The  Hydraulic  Press 
Mfg.  Co., 

802  Lincoln  Ave., 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Please  send  me  at  once  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining  Ap¬ 
ple  Juice.  Also  enter  my  name  for  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Prod¬ 
ucts  News. 


Signed 


Make  War  on 


WOODCHUCKS 

ALL  you  need  is  a  spoon  and 
„  a  can  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust. 

A  tablespoonful  in  each  burrow 
gives  off  enough  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  to  kill  all  the  wood¬ 
chucks  in  the  burrow.  They 
cannot  dodge  its  deadly  fumes. 
They  die  in  their  tracks. 

Kill  them  with 


Just  as  effective  against  rats, 
moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap 
and  sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us 
$2.50  for  a  five -lb.  tin,  express 
collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  56 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BASKET  FACTORY 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Nails  in  a  Pear  Tree 

On  page  526  you  mention  a  belief  that 
iron  rust  would  be  good  for  young  trees 
if  planted  around  the  roots,  and  that  you 
never  saw  much  benefit  from  it.  I  have. 
About  60  years  ago  my  mother  bought 
and  moved  onto  a  small  residence  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  village  of  East  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  On  the  place  was  a  fairly  good- 
sized  pear  tree  which  made  a  good  bluff 
each  year  towards  producing  a-t  least 
five  bushels  of  fruit.  The  tree  was  white 
with  blossoms  as  often  as  the  years  came 
around,  but  never  a  pear.  One  of  the 
neighbors  asked:  “Why  don’t  you  drive 
nails  into  that  tree?”  So  I  was  depu¬ 
tized  to  procure  and  drive  the  nails ;  I 
figured  we  ought  to  have  plenty,  so  bought 
two  pounds  of  10-penny  cut  nails  and 
took  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  hammering  every 
one  of  them  into  the  body  of  that  tree. 
The  next  Spring  there  were  the  usual 
blossoms,  but  they  did  not  fall  off,  and 
we  gathered  two  bushels  of  fine,  large, 
dark  green  pears  as  hard  as  I’ocks.  They 
were  placed  in  the  cellar  and  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  fit  to  eat.  They  were  as 
,'uicy  as  any  fruit  in  that  line  ever 
raised,  and  the  tree  continued  to  bear 
regularly  for  many  years.  o.  M.  J. 

New  Jersey. 


Recovering  Saw  from  Lake 

I  would  suggest  that  J.  R.  Reid,  who 
inquired  the  way  to  recover  his  saw  lost 
in  the  lake,  page  667,  to  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  method :  Take  three  ropes,  two  at 
least  35  or  36  ft.  long,  third  rope  to  be 
shorter.  Get  two  fox-trap  grapple  prongs 
about  4  in.  long,  and  about  2  ft.  of  chain 
attached.  Have  an  iron  link  about  5  or 
6  in.  long.  Attach  the  two  long  ropes 
to  the  grapples,  and  slip  both  ropes 
through  the  link.  Tie  your  third  rope  to 
the  center  of  the  side  of  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two  ropes.  Retain  the 
link  in  your  hand,  drop  a  grapple,  vone  on 
each  side  of  the  saw,  within  a  foot  or  two 
as  near  as  you  can  judge  to  lie  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Now  allow  your  link 
to  slide  down  over  your  ropes.  As  it 
nears  the  bottom  it  will  draw  grapples  to¬ 
gether  and  clinch  the  saw,  and  you  can 
then  draw  it  up.  If  you  have  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  saw  and  have  an  idea  of  which 
way  it  lies,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
it.  And  if  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try  again.  a. m.  c. 

Maine. 

I  recovered  an  ax  and  an  ice  chisel  in 
about  15  ft.  of  water  in  the  following 
manner :  I  took  a  length  of  half-inch 

iron  pipe,  another  size  might  do  as  well, 
took  a  large  pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs, 
drove  one  handle  into  the  pipe,  to  the 
other  I  fastened  a  strong  cord.  After 
fishing  a  Avliile  I  felt  the  chisel  and  soon 
got  a  good  grip  on  it  and  pulled  it  up. 
Always  pull  up  by  the  cord  to  keep  the 
grip.  A  wooden  rod  might  do  instead  of 
the  pipe,  except  that  with  iron  one  could 
feel  when  it  struck  iron. 

Massachusetts.  H.  s’,  morley. 

On  page  667  is  a  question  by  J.  R. 
Reid  asking  how  he  can  recover  his  cross¬ 
cut  saw  from  28  ft.  of  water.  The  saw 
will  not  weigh  much  in  water,  and  it  will 
not  take  much  of  a  pull  to  bring  it  to  the 
surface  if  it  is  fairly  free  from  mud.  Take 
the  horseshoe  magnet  from  a  good  mag¬ 
neto  and  let  it  down  with  a  rope  where 
the  saw  is.  Mr.  Reid  will  not  have  to 
see  where  the  saw  is,  for  the  magnet  will 
go  right  to  it,  if  allowed  to  pass,  by  use 
of  the  rope,  near  the  saw.  I  believe  one 
of  those  magnets  will  pull  the  saw  to  the 
surface  so  he  can  reach  it  with  his  hand. 
If  one  magnet  won’t  do  the  job,  two 
should  not  fail.  A  small  piece  of  irou 
should  be  kept  across  the  two  poles  of 
the  magnet  all  the  time  and  only  taken 
off  just  before  letting  the  magnet  into  the 
water,  for  a  magnet  does  not  lose  its 
magnetism  while  a  piece  of  iron  connects 
the  positive  with  the  negative  end.  If 
Mr.  Reid  is  able  to  get  his  saw  by  the 
magnet  method  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  him  let  me  know,  for  the  idea  is  new 
to  me  and  came  to  me  after  reading  his 
article.  john  w.  vail. 

Vermont. 

In  regard  to  recovering  this  saw,  if  on 
a  clear  day  the  inquirer  will  take  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  and  throw  the  sunlight  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  he  can  then  see  the 
saw.  Then  by  using  a  magnet  on  the 
end  of  a  line  he  can  bring  the  saw  to  the 
surface.  I  recovered  some  tools  in  this 
way.  D.  T. 

New  York. 

I  think  I  can  help  J.  R.  Reid  get  his 
saw  if  it  lies  free  on  the  bottom.  Of 
course  if  it  is  covered  with  mud  or  stones 
that  would  be  a  problem.  He  can  get  the 
magnets  from  an  old  Ford  at  any  junk 
yard  or  of  course  other  magnets  would 
do,  but  he  will  find  the  Ford  magnets  the 
best.  These  should  be  hung  from  a  light 
stick,  stick  vo  be  about  the  length  of  the 
saw,  and  the  more  magnets  the  better, 
magnets  to  be  hung  with  cord  or  copper 
wire.  When  he  has  the  magnets  on  the 
saw  he  should  pull  very,  very  slowly  to 
the  surface,  as  the  width  of  saw  coming 
through  the  water  will  be  a  great  strain 
on  the  magnets.  "  f.  c.  n. 

New  York. 


“  T /yHEN  we  bought  our  Case  Thresher 
twenty-eight  years  ago ,  it  was  one 
of  three  machines  we  considered.  I  am 
glad  we  selected  the  Case  because  it  has 
always  been  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
the  other  machines  are  no  longer  on  the 
market 


Established 

1842 


The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over 


Fast  has  been  the  march  of  progress 
since  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

While  many  worthy  competitors  have 
come  and  gone,  each  year  has  so  added 
to  the  outstanding  position  of  the  Case 
Steel  Thresher  that  now  there  can 
hardly  be  a  question,  regardless  of  price, 
which  machine  to  buy. 

The  price  of  a  Case  Steel  Thresher  may  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  some  others,  but  after 
85  years  of  continuous  progress,  there  are  three 
Case  threshers  in  use  to  one  of  every  other 
make.  Because  of  their  long  life,  economy 
and  satisfaction,  they  are  most  profitable 
to  own,  regardless  of  price. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  E22  ’  Racine  Wisconsin 


J.I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Racine, Wis. 
Send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  “From  Flail  to  Freedom’* 

Name . 

Post  Office _ _ _ 


State _ 

E22 


✓ 


eMail 

.  the 
Coupon 


“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  com” 


write#  3.  0,  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further.  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  O.  C.  Mulehmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen.  CatskiU, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

1#  the  one  sure  -cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  witl 
*0t  kill  birds  ©r  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500 -H  t  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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This  Field 
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■Seed  coatedwith  Stanley's  Crow  Repellent] 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Doris  :  “I  think  he’s  the  meanest  man 
on  earth.”  Phyllis:  “Why?”  Doris: 
“I've  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  him 
and  lie  won’t  even  propose  to  me !”  — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Nature  Notes 


Aquarium  Cemeut 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  use  to  cement 
glass?  I  would  like  to  make  an  aquari¬ 
um,  and  wish  to  cement  it  with  material 
harmless  to  the  fish.  L.  J. 

Springdale,  Conn. 

Here  are  two  formulas  for  aquarium 
cement  as  given  by  Wm.  T.  Innes  in  his 
book  “Goldfish  Varieties:”  One  quart 
polishing  or  other  fine  sand,  one  quart 
plaster  of  Paris,  1  lb.  litharge,  two 
ounces  powdered  rosin. 

These  dry  constituents  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  boiled  linseed  oil  added  until 
the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  putty 
for  glazier’s  use. 

If  sand  cannot  be  secured  take  one  part 
whiting,  one  part  zinc  white,  one  part 
litharge.  Mix  with  boiled  oil  to  a  firm 
but  tacky  consistency. 

Clean  the  edges  of  the  glass  with 
whiting,  ammonia  or  alcohol  before  set¬ 
ting  the  glass.  Coat  the  edges  of  the 
glass  with  gold  size  and  allow  to  set  for 
a  day  before  cementing. 

Mr.  Innes  suggests  where  the  aquari¬ 
ums  are  large  that  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
to  embed  a  glass  rod  in  an  excess  of  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  corner,  later  wiping  off 
most  of  what  shows  over  the  rod. 

After  the  cement  has  set  about  a  week 
fill  '  the  aquarium  slowly  with  water. 
Change  the  water  several  times  in  two 
weeks  before  putting  in  the  fish.  It  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  aquarium  even 
longer,  but  natural  impatience  is  likely 
to  shorten  the  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  lot  of  fish.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Sea  Fish  in  Fresh  Water 

Can  I  raise  fish  in  sweet  water?  How 
wide  should  the  pond  be?  I  would  like 
to  raise  trout,  mackeral  and  eels.  Will 
they  agree  in  the  same  pond?  P.  J.  R. 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

This  question  must  first  be  answered 
by  another  one.  What  is  meant  by  “sweet 
water?”  In  many  places  this  term  is 
used  to  mean  fresh  water ;  that  is,  water 
which  does  not  contain  enough  salt  so 
that  it  may  be  tasted.  Along  Chesapeake 
Bay  I  have  heard  the  term  used  for 
brackish  water;  that  is,  water  in  which 
the  salt  may  be  tasted. 

I  suppose  the  trout  meant  is  sea  trout. 
In  that  case  the  ponds  suggested  would 
not  be  breeding  ponds,  but  simply  places 
where  young  fish,  captured  in  some  way, 
would  be  raised  to  maturity.  If  the  eel 
meant  is  our  common  eel,  Anguilla  ros- 
trata,  that  fish  surely  would  not  breed  in 
the  pond,  for  its  eggs  are  laid  and  the 
young  hatched  in  the  ocean  somewhere 
between  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.  The 
young  eels  take  a  year  for  the  journey 
to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  where  they 
are  to  live  for  two  or  three  years  or  long¬ 
er.  When  they  reach  the  edge  of  brack¬ 
ish  water  they  are  almost  as  transparent 
as  glass,  and  not  much  larger  than  large 
darning  needles.  By  the  time  they  have 
reached  the  upper  edge  of  the  brackish 
water  they  have  developed  some  color  m 
the  skin  and  look  like  eels  except  that 
they  are  very  small,  only  three  to  five 
inches  long.  If  they  are  dipped  out  ot 
the  rivers  and  placed  in  ponds  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  feed  they  grow  rapidly  and  should 
weigh  two  to  live  pounds  each  in  about 
28  months  (at  the  end  of  the  third  Sum¬ 
mer.)  They  do  well  in  fresh  water;  in 
fact  some  of  them  travel  thousands  of 
miles  up  the  larger  rivers  before  starting 
the  return  journey  to  their  birthplace. 
In  some  European  countries  there  is  a 
regular  business  of  catching  the  baby  eels 
(elvers)  and  selling  them  to  persons  who 
wish  to  stock  fish  ponds. 

Trout  and  mackerel  are  somewhat  dit- 
ferent.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  yet  known 
surely  where  these  fish  spawn.  The  young 
some  times  appear  in  the  bays  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  could  be  caught  and 
placed  in  the  feeding  ponds.  They  would 
have  to  receive  some  sea  water  or  some 
substitute.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
sea  fish  may  live  and  be  in  good  health 
in  fresh  water  to  which  has  been  added 
very  small  amounts  of  sea  water,  much 
less  than  can  be  tasted,  and  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  other  substances  than  table 
salt  that  makes  the  difference. 

Ponds  for  feeding  sea  trout,  mackerel, 
kingfish,  weakfisli  or  crabs  should  have 
some  connection  with  the  sea  so  that  at 
least  a  little  sea  water  may  come  m  at 
every  high  tide.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  screen  the  inlet  and  will 
probably  be  better  to  provide  tidal  gates 
so  that  the  water  may  come  in  at  one  end 
and  flow  out  at  the  other.  The  whole 
thing  would  be  an  exxieriment  and  j. 
would  be  the  safest  thing  to  put  no  m<;re 
money  in  it  than  one  could  afford  to  lose. 
If  one  had  some  land  at  the  edge  of  a 
tidal  marsh  it  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment  to  dig  a  pond  deep  enough  to 
have  three  to  live  feet  of  water  in  it  at 
all  times,  with  an  entering  tidal  gate  at 
one  end  and  an  outflow  at  the  other,  gates 
arranged  to  admit  water  during  the  last 
hour  of  flood  and  let  it  out  during  the 
first  hour  of  ebb  on  neap  tide.  The  time 
would  be  longer  on  Spring  tides.  Vari¬ 
ous  fish  could  be  placed  in  such  a  pond 
and  tested  with  different  kinds  of  food. 
Ponds  of  that  kind  are  in  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  very  success¬ 


ful  if  the  right  kinds,  of  fish  are  put  in 
them. 

Eel  ponds  must  be  different.  The  wa¬ 
ter  in  them  should  be  entirely  fresh. 
When  the  eels  are  fully  grown  and  have 
started  their  long  jurney  to  the  spawn¬ 
ing  grounds  we  find  that  the  males  are 
very  small,  what  the  fishermen  call 
“shoestrings,”  and  that  they  are  all  found 
in  or  near  brackish  water.  No  one 
knows  whether  they  are  males  because 
they  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  salt  wa¬ 
ter  or  whether  they  lived  there  because 
they  were  males.  There  is  so  much 
doubt  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  so  sure 
that  all  the  eels  going  into  strictly  fresh 
water  are  females,  that  we  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  our  rearing  ponds  are  not  brackish. 

There  are  large  amounts  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  eel  ponds  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
American  eel  could  be  raised  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Whether  the  venture  would  be 
profitable,  commercially,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  Eels  are  not  so  highly  valued  as 
food  fish  in  America  and  the  necessary 
food  for  them  might  cost  more.  The  only 
suggestion  is  to  try  it  out  in  a  very  small 
way  first.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


The  Turtle  Comes  Back 

The  following  story  of  the  turtle  is  ab¬ 
solutely  true.  I  have  seen  and  handled 
it,  and  know  Mr.  Rittenhouse  as  one  of 
our  best  neighbors  and  absolutely  truth¬ 
ful.  c.  s. 

This  refers  to  a  turtle  “owned”  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Rittenhouse  of  New  Jersey.  The 
remarkable  doings  of  this  turtle  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Sunday  Herald  of  Bridge¬ 
port.  and  copied  in  the  Literary  Digest. 
Let  Mr.  Rittenhouse  tell  the  story  as  he 
did  to  Edward  F.  Bigelow : 


“We  have  a  fairly  large  garden,  and 
each  year  raise  a  good  many  tomatoes. 
One  day  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  noticed  that 
something  had  been  eating  some  of  the 
tomatoes  and  thought  it  was  the  chick¬ 
ens.  I  could  not  find  any  place  in  the 
fence  where  the  chickens  could  get  into 
the  garden,  but  still  something  kept  eat¬ 
ing  the  tomatoes.  One  day  she  found  a 
turtle  eating  one  of  them,  and  thgn  she 
knew.  I  did  not  like  to  harm  a  turtle,  so 
put  it  in  my  mail  wagon  and  took  it  114 
miles  on  my  route  and  dropped  it  by  the 
roadside,  never  expecting  to  see  it  again. 
But  in  about  two  weeks  Mrs.  Rittenhouse 
again  found  a  turtle  at  the  tomatoes,  and 
said  she  believed  it  to  be  the  same  one. 
I  said  that  it  could  not  be  possible, 
though  it  looked  like  the  same  one.  I 
decided  to  try  again.  I  cut  a  mark  in  the 
bottom  shell  and  took  it  over  the  same 
route,  putting  it  out  at  the  same  place. 
In  about  two  weeks  it  was  back  at  the 
tomatoes  again.  We  knew’  it  was  the 
same  one  by  the  mark  we  had  put  on  it. 

“Then  I  began  to  be  curious  and  took 
it  iy2  miles  in  the  other  direction.  By 
that  time  it  was  getting  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  wye  did  not  see  it  again  that  year, 
but  the  next  year  we  found  it  back  in 
the  garden  at  its  old  job — tomatoes.  We 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  but  there 
were  the  marks.  We  put  it  in  a  box  for 
a  few  days  until  we  were  to  call  on  a 
friend  across  the  river  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  crossed  the  Delaware  River  bridge  in¬ 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  after  going  five 
miles  down  the  river,  and  just  before 
reaching  our  friend’s  house,  I  put  it  out 
by  the  roadside,  saying,  ‘Now,  I  guess  you 
won’t  get  back  again.’  Before  starting  on 
this  trip,  however,  I  put  more  marks  on 
it  so  as  to  be  sure  I  would  know  that 
turtle  if  it  should  come  back,  although  I 
did  not  think  it  would. 

“Four  years  passed  and  wre  had  almost 
forgotten  it,  when  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  found 
it  in  the  garden.  It  was  not  a  common 
land  turtle  but  brown  in  color  with  a 
flat  bottom  like  a  terrapin,  which  ae- 
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counts  for  its  crossing  the  river,  I  think. 
We  kept  it  until  we  went  to  visit  my 
wife’s  former  home  six  miles  away,  when 
I  put  it  in  the  car,  and  I  left  it  on  the 
farm  there.  That  is  now  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since.” 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  toad  at 
Wakefield,  Mass.  This  toad  was  careful¬ 
ly  tagged  and  carried  10  miles  away — left 
on  the  road  at  11  P.  M.  At  10  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Toad  came  hopping  into  the 
home  yard,  dusty  but  still  believing  that 
“there’s  no  place  like  home  !”  Those  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  desire  to  get  away  from 
home  may  well  go  to  the  toad  and  the 
turtle  and  be  wise. 


More  About  Lampreys 

Lamprey  eels  in  this  section — Hart¬ 
ford  County — -are  considered  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy.  There  is  a  short  open  season  here 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  first  eels  bring 
$1.50  each.  The  weight  is  about  114  to 
2  lbs. 

Do  not  attempt  to  skin  the  eels,  but  re¬ 
move  the  slime  with  a  solution  of  lye 
made  from  wood  ashes,  or  if  these  are 
not  convenient  to  use,  a  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  one  teaspoon  of  lye  to  a 
quart  of  water  will  do.  Put  the  eels  in 
and  watch  carefully,  for  as  soon  as  the 
slime  starts  when  rubbed,  they  are  ready 
to  be  taken  out  and  all  the  slime  rubbed 
off  with  a  burlap  sack,  or  something  sim¬ 
ilar.  Wash  thoroughly  to  remove  all 
traces  of  lye.  Remove  head,  split  open, 
and  clean  in  the  usual  way.  They  can  be 
split  down  the  back,  and  the  “backbone” 
of  gristle  removed,  leaving  nothing  but 
meat,  as  there  are  no  bones. 

We  steam  them  until  tender,  and  serve 
with  cream  that  has  been  heated,  or  with 
butter,  or  with  a  cream  sauce.  The  ere- 
ture  certainly  is  as  unappetizing  in  looks 
as  anything  I  know  of,  but  nothing  could 
taste  finer.  r.  j.  r. 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 


THE  RED  STAR  OIL  STOVE  BURNS  OIL  OR  GASOLINE 
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This  is  the  famous  Red 
Star  "Lively  Heat’’ 
Burner  that  burns  oil 
or  gasoline  with  equally 
g cod  results 


For  two  years  this  store  has  made 
cooking  a  pleasure  ’ 

O  X  a*..,,  a 


Dear  Sirs:  “Since  I  have  been  using  cook  stoves, 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  ones,  but  never  found  it  all  pleasure  until 
two  years  ago,  when  we  bought  a  beautiful  Red 
Star.  For  two  years  this  stove  has  made  cooking 
a  pleasure. 

“It  has  no  wicks  to  stick  or  go  out  and  no 
expense  of  buying  new  ones.  The  ‘Lively  Heat’ 
burners  give  a  wonderful  heat  at  once  and  the 
oven  is  a  perfect  baker.  One  can  burn  gasoline 
or  kerosene.  I  would  not  exchange  my  Red  Star 
for  any  other  kind  in  the  world.  It  works  as 
satisfactorily  as  gas  or  an  electric  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  these  two,  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
run,  and  can  be  used  anywhere. 
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— Says  Mrs,  G.  Baumgardner,  New  Hampton,  Iowa 

“If  you  want  real  satisfaction,  use  a  ‘Red 
Star’.”  ( Signed )  MRS.  G.  BAUMGARDNER. 

c<5p  c<^p 

Thousands  of  women,  like  Mrs.  Baumgardner,  will  tell  you 
the  pleasure  and  economy  brought  by  the  Red  Star  Oil 
Stove  with  its  wonderful  wickless  “Lively  Heat”  burners. 
The  Red  Star  burns  either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Red  Star  dealer.  See  a  demonstration 
and  be  convinced.  Made  in  two  to  six  burner  sizes  and  at 
a  price  for  every  purse.  Smaller  sizes  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  oil  stoves.  Most  dealers  sell  on  easy  terms.  If  the 
list  below  does  not  include  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  at 
once  and  we  will  send  you  a  nearby  dealer’s  name  and  the 
interesting  Red  Star  Book  free. 

THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
105,  Detroit  Michigan;  makers  of  the  famous  Red  Star  Oil 
Stoves  and  White  Star  Gas  Ranges. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Deaf  Men  and  Cars 

At  different  times  you  have  taken  the 
position  that  a  deaf,  or  nearly  deaf,  man 
should  not  drive  a  car.  That  is  discour¬ 
aging  to  me.  I  am  very  deaf,  and  neces¬ 
sity  compels  me  to  drive  an  old  horse  one 
or  two  days  a  week  on  one  of  the  most 
traveled  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
often  find  that  I  am  in  the  way.  I  am  a 
back  number  so  to  speak.  One  day  com¬ 
ing  home  from  market  over  200  cars 
passed  me,  and  still  more  met  me  in  five 
miles.  Had  I  been  driving  a  car  it  stands 
to  reason  that  I  would  not  have  been  no 
long  on  the  road,  hence  not  so  much  in 
the  way.  I  am  too  poor  to  hire  a  driver, 
and  do  not  have  anyone  in  my  family  (as 
there  is  just  my  housekeeper  and  I,  both 
past  60)  to  drive  for  me. 

What  do  you  advise  poor  men  to  do? 
My  eyesight  is  very  good,  and  if  I  can 
get  by  with  an  old  horse  why  can  I  not 
do  so  with  a  car?  I  know  men  with  on¬ 
ly  one  eye  and  others  with  only  one  hand 
or  arm,  and  one  with  only  one  foot ;  he 
has  a  cork  leg.  w-  °* 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  one  of  the  hardest  sit¬ 
uations  we  know  of.  The  writer  can 
easily  realize  the  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
venience  that  must  come  from  the  ability 
to  drive  a  car.  We  have  never  applied 
for  a  license  because  we  frankly  believe 
that  no  man  should  take  a  car  out  on 
the  road  unless  he  can  see  and  hear  well, 
and  also  possesses  good  judgment.  It  is 
hard,  and  a  case  such  as  yours  is  particu¬ 
larly  sad,  but  we  do  not  feel  like  demand¬ 
ing  a  privilege  which  would  evidently 
make  trouble  if  given  to  all. 


Pension  for  U.  S.  Employes 

On  page  527,  in  your  article  on  “Our 
Army  of  Pensioners,”  you  failed  to  say 
anything  about  the  government  deducting 
Sy2  per  cent  of  each  civil  service  em¬ 
ploye’s  basic  pay  at  the  present  time 
which  will  be  used  to  pay  the  civil  re¬ 
tirement  pensions  according  to  retire¬ 
ment  act  of  May  22,  1920.  No  one  can 
retire  under  65  years  of  age  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  70  years  as  a  clerk  unless  in¬ 
jured  in  the  service.  All  persons  must 
have  served  at  least  15  years  before  re¬ 
tiring  under  these  conditions.  I  think 
the  money  taken  from  the  civil  service  em¬ 
ployes  will  more  than  pay  the  j>ensioiis 
allowed.  I  have  never  tried  to  figure  it 
out,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  young 
man,  say  21  years  old,  who  had  3 V2  per 
cent  of  his  pay  taken  out  every  jfcyday 
until  he  was  65  years  old  would  have 
given  enough  to  pay  several  retirement 
pensions  at  the  rate  they  are  allowed.  I 
have  been  in  the  civil  service  for  several 
years  and  have  worked  as  hard  as  and 
sometimes  harder  than  I  would  have  had 
to  work  for  private  corporations,  there¬ 
fore  I  did  not  like  the  way  your  article 
ended  with  the  statement:  “Our  chil¬ 
dren  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  nearly 
a  majority  of  our  American  people  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  the  pension  list  and  sup¬ 
ported  bv  those  who  are  left  to  do  the 
work.”  'I  think  that  by  the  time  I  re¬ 
tire  I  will  have  paid  in  as  much  as  I 
will  ever  get  back  in  a  pension. 

Texas.  W.  L.  BRAGG. 


The  English  Language 

The  New  York  Times  tells  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  visiting  this  country  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  little  slang  from  that  country : 

“A  bonzor  sheila  and  a  linkmn  bloke 
got  stoushed  by  the  push  before  the  jolms 
mooched  along.  It  was  a  fair  cow. 

Translated  into  good  American  slang 
this  statement  is :  ,  ,  , 

“A  knockout  sketch  of  a  hot  baby  and 
an  ace  high  sport  got  beat  up  by  some 
tough  eggs  before  the  cops  woke  up.  It 
is  a  dirty  deal.” 

In  the  event  that  the  American,  slang, 
too,  is  incomprehensible  to  some  of  the 
American  public,  the  literal  translation 

is  given  as  :  . 

“A  fine  girl  and  a  nice  boy  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  ruffians  and  severely  beaten 
before  the  policemen  arrived  on  the 
scene.  The  assault  was  an  outrage.” 


Subsidy  and  Forestry 

The  day  of  the  subsidy  for  certain 
forms  of  farming  seems  to  have  arrived. 
It  has  come  in  a  form  particularly  prone 
to  reprisals.  The  remedy  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease  for  the  farmers  supposed 
to  be  benefited.  In  England,  _  when  it 
was  proposed  to  subsidize  farming,  after 
war  control  was  removed,  one  leading 
Cabinet  minister  asked  the  question : 
“What  will  it  cause  other  countries  to 
do?  Reprisals  were  to  be  feared.  Once 
begun  we  do  not  know  the  end.’  C  ould 
not  the  benefits  be  secured  without  any 
risk  of  reprisal?  I  think  so.  We  need 
to  farm  less  land.  We  need  to  grow  less 
of  certain  crops.  Perhaps  we  need  a 
slogan  to  help  do  it,  and  it  is  “two  mil¬ 
lion  more  men  off  the  farms,”  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  need  2,000,000 
farms  put  to  some  other  use  than  growing 
food.  New  York  lias  about  4,000,000 
acres  of  farms  abandoned,  and  more  are 
going  to  be.  These  acres  need  not  be  lost 


to  the  country.  Plant  them  and  all  the 
marginal  land  on  the  occupied  farms  to 
trees,  under  a  well-considered  State  for¬ 
estry  plan,  and  subsidize  the  planting.  It 
will  pay  the  State  and  nation.  _ 

Plant  the  right  tree  in  the  right  place. 
Don’t  let  average  intelligence  blunder 
along.  Use  the  knowledge  we  have.  If 
it  costs  $10  to  fit  and  plant  an  acre  give 
that  much  subsidy  to  the  farmer  planting 
the  land,  together  with  the  trees,  provided 
he  does  the  work  to  the  specifications,  and 
give  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  five  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  end  of  ten  years  if  the  plant¬ 
ing  has  made  satisfactory  growth,  and 
each  year  give  prizes  for  the  best-kept 
woodlots  in  each  county,  having  classes 
for  less  than  10  acres,  10  to  20  acres,  and 
so  on.  Give  tax  exemption  for  30  years, 
for  if  there  is  any  profit  the  income  tax 
will  get  it  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 
There  is  no  large  income  from  woods. 

To  ask  a  New  York  farmer,  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  financial  condition,  to  plant  trees  for 
a  future  generation  to  harvest,  as  is  now 
being  done  by  all  sorts  of  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  one  of  the  popular  ways  of 
doing  something  to  aid  the  farmer.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  “from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 


hath.”  The  farmer  has  future  time ;  the 
care  of  the  trees  would  take  that.  The 
Federal  government  might  use  the  dollars 
it  has  available  for  agricultural  subsidies 
by  giving  a  certain  sum  to  those  States 
engaged  in  reforesting,  to  aid  the  work 
and  research  in  the  development  of  for¬ 
estry  and  of  crops  other  than  those  used 
for  food.  It  would  be  wiser  than  the 
proposed  McNary-Haugen  bill.  We  need 
to  grow  gasoline,  or  some  other  material 
for  use  in  power  production,  unless  we 
are  going  to  make  it  cheaper  synthetical¬ 
ly.  We  can  feed  a  motor  24  hours  a  day, 
but  the  human  stomach  is  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  in  from  20  minutes  to  two  hours  a 
day,  depending  on  the  owner.  As  an  out¬ 
let  for  crops  the  stomach  cannot  compete 
with  an  automobile,  for  all  the  family  can 
take  turns  in  keeping  the  latter  running 
day  and  night. 

Summary. — We  need  high  wages  in  the 
city.  It  will  take  the  boys  off  the  farms, 
and  we  need  to  move  about  2,000,000  of 
them.  Plant  a  third  of  the  land  to  a 
crop  which  can  be  harvested  from  30  to 
100  years  hence.  Use  less  land,  for  food 
production.  Produce  less  and  make  more 
money.  samuel  fraser. 

New  York. 


A  Local  Wood  Business 

I  have  been  in  the  wood  business  for 
about  10  years  for  myself,  and  have  han¬ 
dled  wood  in  every  possible  way.  I  find 


one  cord  of  common  pack  4-ft.  wood  will 
just  about  run  even  good  measure  in  a 
wagon  box  12x4  ft.,  32  in.  high.  I  have 
tried  it  times  over,  and  a  truck  8x6  ft., 
32  in.  high  gives  same  results.  We  get 
here  from  $7  to  $10  per  cord  according  to 
distance  carted  as  we  wish  to  just  get  by 
as  to  time  and  expense ;  $3  cutting,  $1.50 
drawing  to  saw,  $1.50  for  saw  bill,  from 
$1  to  $1.50  on  stump.  By  cutting  all 
lengths  we  can  save  $1.50  on  a  cord,  so 
we  can  sell  at  saw  for  $7  per  cord.  We 
make  no  extra  charge  as  to  length,  any¬ 
thing  from  10  in.  to  2  ft.,  as  we  saw  to 
order. 

In  regard  to  this  wood  business  our 
district  may  not  be  a  fair  one  to  use  as 
an  example  or  for  all  conditions  and  lo¬ 
cations.  We  draw  no  wood  over  eight 
miles.  We  have  six  towns  within  that 
radius,  so  we  have  a  fair  chance  to  give 
reqsonable  service  and  price. 

Connecticut.  A.  c.  shafer. 


Mother  :  “Robert,  you’re  a  naughty 
boy.  You  can  just  go  to  bed  without 
your  supper.”  Bobby :  “Well,  mother, 
what  about  that  medicine  I’ve  got  to  take 
after  meals?” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Stf8W 

that  broke  the 

camelk  back 


THE  old  fable  is  true .  The  last 
straw  was  the  little  bit  too  much. 
Piling  on  a  little  at  a  time  finally 
makes  the  load  too  great. 

And  just  so  taking  away  from  qual¬ 
ity,  taking  away  a  little  bit  at  a  time 
finally  breaks  down  Serviceability . 

Low  prices  are  attractive.  And  so 
a  vast  amount  of  merchandise  is  to¬ 
day  offered  for  sale  that  is  made  to 
sell  and  not  made  to  serve. 

A  little  quality  is  taken  away,  and 
the  price  lowered.  A  little  more  and 
the  price  reduced  five  cents  further. 
Skimping,  adulteration,  and  substi¬ 
tution  are  the  ever-present  tempta¬ 
tions  in  making  prices  too  low. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  met  this 
“cheap  goods”  question  fifty-five 
years  ago!  In  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Ward  laid  down  the  cornerstone  pol¬ 
icy  of  this  business:  “Always  to  offer 
a  saving— but  never  to  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  low  price.”  For  fifty- 
five  years  we  have  adhered  to  that 


policy  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

At  Ward’s  your  satisfaction  comes 
first.  Your  lasting  friendship  comes 
first.  We  would  rather  keep  our  old 
customers,  rather  deserve  Your  confi¬ 
dence,  than  win  thousands  of  new 
customers  through  cutting  quality 
to  make  price  “baits.” 

And  so  Riverside  Tires  keep  all  their 
old  quality.  We  do  not  use  lighter 
fabric,  or  dispense  with  new  live  rub¬ 
ber  to  lower  their  price.  Our  “all 
wool”  means  all  wool.  At  Ward*s 
Quality  comes  first  —  then  low  price. 

No  merchandise  power  in  the  world 
can  buy  cheaper  or  sell  cheaper  than 
Ward’s.  Sixty  million  dollars  in  cash 
is  used  to  buy  goods  in  the  largest 
quantities  so  that  we  can  always  quote 
lower-than-market  prices.  But  we 
will  never  cut  quality,  never  sacrifice 
your  satisfaction  to  make  a  price. 

A  Price  too  low— makes  the  Cost 
too  great . 


Jin  example  of  Ward  Quality 

This  shoe  has  a  second  sole  as  good  as  the  outer  sole.  Similar 
appearing  shoes  are  sold  at  25  cents  less — by  making  the  second 
sole  of  leather  costing  20  cents  instead  of  45  cents.  Such  shoes 
are  worn  out  when  the  first  sole  wears  through.  The  saving 
in  cash  is  25  cents — the  loss  in  serviceability  |at  least  $2.00. 

Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“the  saddest  day” 
Part  II 


The  new  duster  came  in  ample  time  for 
use,  and  we  mounted  it  on  the  truck  o? 
the  old  sprayer.  It  requires  a  nice  ad¬ 
justment  in  order  to  get  the  engine  just 
in  line  for  the  blower.  As  far  as  that  is 
concerned  any  hired  man  must  be  hitched 
to  his  job  so  as  to  make  his  power  count. 
That  is  true  from  the  boy  who  carries 
out  the  ashes  up  to  the  President  in  the 
White  House.  When  all  was  ready  we 
gave  the  engine  a  mouthful  of  gasoline 
and  turned  the  wheel.  The  first  time  the 
engine  merely  gasped.  At  the  next  turn 
it  coughed,  and  then  after  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion  it  took  hold  of  that  blower  like  an 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster  shaking  a 
lazy  boy  who  will  not  study  his  spelling. 
There  was  a  roar  of  protest  from  the 
blower.  Then  as  it  gained  speed  and 
realized  its  power,  the  roar  changed  to  a 
hum  of  satisfaction,  and  the  air  rushed 
out  through  the  pipe  like  a  small  hurri¬ 
cane.  I  have  seen  many  a  case  where 
men  hated  to  be  stirred  up  and  put  at 
work.  How  they  did  growl  when  driven 
to  it!  Yet  when  they  saw  their  energy 
transformed  into  useful  work  they  felt  a 
sense  of  power,  and  came  to  rejoice  in  it, 
and  pi’otest  turned  to  pride.  So  1  think 
that  form  of  education  is  best  which  is 
best  able  to  make  a  boy  start  out  through 
life  on  his  own  power  and  glory  in  its 
use.  But  it  surely  was  a  young  hurri¬ 
cane  that  came  rushing  out  of  that  blow 
pipe.  Try  to  hang  your  hat  on  that  pipe 
and  it  would  shoot  up  nearly  to  the  barn 
roof.  The  dust  would  be  blown  up 
straight  into  the  tree  in  a  solid  bunch — 
then  it  would  break  and  scatter,  floating 
off  through  the  tree  and  covering  every 
leaf  and  twig.  Inside  that  engine  was  the 
powyer  of  five  good  horses  driving  out  that 
dust,  first  condensing  it  in  that  tube  and 
then -suddenly  expanding  it  into  the  tree. 

*  *  *  sS  * 


A  man  newly  landed  into  borrowed 
time  naturally  becomes  reflective.  Do 
you  know  that  if  the  strong  man  of  30 
could  reflect  and  analyze  things  as  the 
older  man  is  forced  to  do  he  would  just 
about  double  the  power  that  is  back  of 
him?  As  a  rule  30  lacks  the  power  of 
analysis  of  70,  while  70  lacks  the  physi¬ 
cal  power  of  30,  and  the  combination 
seems  as  difficult  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  flood  of  dust 
as  poured  out  of  that  blow  pipe  since  that 
fateful  day  when  wTe  raced  horses  on  the 
road  that  led  up  to  the  furnace  village. 
That  road  was  always  noted  for  its  dust. 
It  ran  through  alternate  stretches  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  in  a  dry  Summer 
there  was  a  layer  of  dust  several  inches 
deep.  There  was  some  big  political  rally 
at  Taunton,  and  nearly  all  the  farmers 
in  our  neighborhood  had  gone  to  it — for 
as  the  politicians  told  us,  “Today  our 
country  lives  or  dies !”  I  think  that  if  I 
had  been  a  voter  in  those  days,  with  a 
family,  I  should  have  taken  my  boys  to 
the  rally  on  the  theory  that  “when  the 
old  bird  crows  the  young  one  learns,” 
but  we  boys  were  left  at  home  to  hoe 
corn.  Gus  Davis  lived  at  the  poor  farm, 
and  I  regard  him,  even  to  this  day,  as  the 
villain  in  this  drama.  The  poormaster 
had  gone  to  the  meeting  and  ordered  Gus 
to  spend  the  day  cultivating  corn  with  the 
old  white  horse.  I  was  hoeing  in  our 
garden  when  along  the  dusty  road  came 
Gus  and  three  other  boys.  I  sometimes 
think  that  if  I  could  have  had  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  nerve  of  Gus  Davis  I  might 
have  gone  to  Congress  or  had  some  part 
of  a  million  dollars.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  gang.  This  scheme  was  a  local 
horse  race.  He  would  take  the  harness 
off  the  old  white  horse,  and  we  were  to 
take  our  farm  horses,  while  the  folks  were 
away,  and  race  from  the  main  I'oad  out 
to  the  furnace !  Gus  was  the  master 
mind;  he  had  the  three  boys  to  the  point 
where  they  said  they  would  if  I  would. 
They  thought  my  uncle  had  me  so  well 
trained  that  they  were  safe. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  you  will  not 
consider  this  narrative  edifying  or  proper. 
They  think  we  should  always  picture  our 
youth  as  a  period  of  fine  behavior  and 
noble  impulse.  My  observation  has  been 
that  in  nearly  every  community  there  is 
some  evil-minded  boy  or  girl  strong 
enough  to  lead  the  other  children  into 
mischief.  The  great  majority  of  children 
are  as  imitative  as  little  monkeys,  and  un¬ 
less  they  can  have  the  finest  of  home  life, 
and  parents  or  guardians  whom  they  can 
fully  respect  they  will  follow  the  evil 
leader  as  we  followed  Gus  Davis.  I 
knew  about  this  since  it  was  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  privilege  to  spend  some  of  the 
formative  years  of  life  with  rather  stern 
and  prejudiced  people  with  whom  I  could 
not  possibly  have  the  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  which  should  exist  between  parent 
and  child. 

I  hesitated,  but  I  confess  that  the.  drop 
of  sporting  blood  which  some  old  ances¬ 
tor  put  into  me  burned  like  a  red-hot 


coal. 

“You  dassent,”  said  Gus.  You  das- 
sent !” 

In  the  old  time  Rollo  books  or  “San¬ 
ford  and  Merton,”  the  good  little  boy  de¬ 
fies  the  tempter  and  says  something  like, 
“Get  thee  behind  me  Satan,”  I  am  sorry 
to  record  it,  but  in  my  youth,  whenever 
I  attempted  such  defiance,  Satan  seemed 
to  get  behind  me  and  push  me  right  into 
the  trouble. 


“You  dassent !  You  dassent !” 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  Gus  then 
explained  how  he  had  arranged  a  “pool” 
on  the  race.  Each  boy  was  to  put  up  his 
most  valuable  possession  and  whoever 
won  the  race  was  to  have  it  all.  He  had 
two  knives,  a  baseball  and  a  set  of  fish¬ 
ing  hooks.  I  was  to  add  my  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  to  the  list !  It  was  the  ambitious 
of  my  life  to  own  a  baseball,  but  even  so 
I  think  I  could  have  resisted  if  Hero, 
our  old  red  horse,  had  not  put  his  head  out 
of  the  barn  window  and  let  out  a  whinny 
which  sounded  like  a  call  to  action.  Sorry 
to  say  it,  but  that  broke  down  my  last  de¬ 
fense  and  I  agreed. 

I  strapped  a  blanket  on  old  Hero’s 
back,  put  a  bridle  on  him,  led  him  up  to 
a  barrel  and  mounted — my  bare  feet 
reaching  less  than  half  way  down  his 
lean  sides.  I  shall  always  think  that  old 
Hero  had  seen  better  days.  He  had  good 
running  blood  in  him  somewhere  in  spite 
of  his  sprung  knees,  his  spavin  and  his 
ringbone.  No  doubt  when  I  mounted 
his  back  his  mind  returned  to  the  time 
when  some  jockey  urged  him  down  the 
home  stretch.  You  meet  these  failures 
with  spots  of  glory  in  their  past  every¬ 
where.  One  Winter  I  worked  in  a  lum¬ 
ber  camp  with  a  gang  of  toughs  and  ig¬ 
norant  men — all  but  one.  He  was  the 
toughest  of  the  lot,,  but  at  times,  in  spite 
of  himself,  you  would  see  the  peculiar 
look  of  the  educated  man  pass  on  his  face. 
One  night  the  foreman  drove  us  out  of 
our  bunks  to  do  a  piece  of  needed  work. 
The  men  cursed  and  growled,  and  I 
quoted  Shakespeare  half  to  myself : 

“If  it  were  done,  when  ’tis  done,  then 
’twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly.” 

The  man  I  speak  of  looked  at  me  quick¬ 
ly  and  said  before  he  thought : 

“From  Macbeth  that  is.  He  was  medi¬ 
tating  the  murder.” 

It  seemed  to  me  as  we  lined  up  on  the 
furnace  road  that  old  Hero  in  somewhat 
like  manner  betrayed  himself.  The  bat¬ 
tered  and  broken  old  farm  horse  was  back 
in  his  youth  jockeying  for  position,  paw¬ 
ing  the  dust  and  shouldering  the  other 
horses.  Gus  Davis  had  taken  the  har¬ 
ness  from  old  White  and  put  a  sack  on 
his  back.  Beside  us  were  Deacon  Drake’s 
old  roan,  John  It.  Howard’s  elaybank, 
and  Dan  Buckley’s  gray.  Old  Hero  was 
the  master  mind  among  them.  The  others 
stood  without  spirit  or  ambition — “just 
waiting  for  dinner  time.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Each  boy 'had  an  apple  switch,  and  when 
Gus  Davis  called  out  “Go”  wre  each 
brought  the  switches  down  on  our  mounts. 
There  was  only  one  horse  in  the  race,  and 
that  was  Hero.  The  others  lumbered  be¬ 
hind  him  all  the  way.  At  the  third  jump 
he  sent  me  off  the  blanket  and  I  finished 
the  race  sitting  on  his  shoulders  with 
both  arms  around  his  neck.  Dust !  After 
nearly  60  years  I  am  still  undecided 
whether  we  kicked  up  more  of  a  dust 
than  the  five-horsepower  engine  sent  out 
of  our  new  duster.  Of  course  each  horse 
had  four  feet  and  twenty  points  of  con¬ 
tact  would  seem  to  give  the  horses  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  then  the  engine  had  concen¬ 
trated  power,  and  that  represents  modern 
efficiency  as  compared  with  old-time  ap¬ 
plication  of  force. 

Who  won  the  race? 

I  claim  that  Hero  did — but  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  settle.  We  were  far  ahead  at 
the' end,  but  we  had  forgotten  that  there 
was  a  rail  fence  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
Hero  saw  it  just  in  time  to  jump.  He 
cleared  the  top  rail  and  went  plump  on 
his  sprung  knees.  I  went  over  his  head, 
like  a  shot  from  a  catapult,  right  into  the 
back  of  a  black-coated  man  who  was 
either  kneeling  or  sitting  under  a  tree.  It 
was  our  minister,  who  had  come  up  into 
this  lonely  place  to  prepare  his  sermon. 
We  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  grass ! 
Old  Hero  got  to  his  feet  and,  conscious  of 
victory,  started  to  eating  grass.  The  other 
boys,  far  behind,  saw  the  ending  in  time 
and  were  able  to  stop  their  horses  and 
escape  observation  in  the  cloud  of  dust. 
Later,  when  the  minister  and  I  went  back 
h  le  Gus  was  doing  wonders  in  the  poor 
farm  cornfield,  where  the  others  were 
hoeing  like  veterans.  And  the  sorrowful 
minister  pointed  them  out  to  me  as  fine 
examples  of  industrious  boys.  And  do 
you  know  that  after  all  these  years  I  re¬ 
gard  that  minister  as  one  of  the  finest 
sports  I  ever  knew !  When  I  plumped 
in  upon  his  devotions  I  hurt  his  back 
and  his  dignity.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
to  see  that  I  got  just  what  I  deserved, 
but  beyond  a  lecture  which  was  more  like 
a  father  talking  to  his  boy  he  never  “gave 
me  away,”  as  I  suppose  he  ought  to  have 
done.  And  the  “pool?”  I  never  got  that 
baseball  after  all,  for  each  boy  grabbed 
his  own  contribution  and  made  off  with  it. 
For  once  a  secret  was  kept.  My  uncle 
looked  with  suspicion  at  the  bruise  on 
Hero’s  knee,  but  I  worked  so  faithfully 
for  several  weeks  that  my  aunt  actually 
praised  me  to  the  minister.  He  smiled 
and  said  he  was  glad.  A  wise  man,  he,  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  knew  we  were  racing 
horses. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  I  saw  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  pouring  out  of  that 
blowpipe*  my  mind  ran  back  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man’s  fight  against  insects.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  development.  We  had 
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Hog  Raiser’s  and  Farmer’s 
Knife.  Three  blades — a  large 
clip  blade  for  general  work,  a 
sheep  foot  or  tobacco  blade, 
and  a  correctly  shaped  surgical 
blade  for  altering,  etc.  Stag 
handle.  Nickel  silver  linings, 
bolsters,  and  shield.  Length, 
closed,  3%  inches.  Price  $2.50. 

KNIVES  THAT  BELONG 
ON  EVERY  FARM 

THE  FARMER  and  stockman  puts  his  pocket 
knife  to  daily  use,  and  often  to  hard  use.  He 
needs  a  knife  with  the  finest  steel  in  the  blades 
of  sturdy  construction;  and  designed  especially  to 
suit  his  needs.  That’s  why  he  needs  a  Remington. 

Remington  Knives  are  scientifically  |designed  for 
cattlemen,  stockmen,  farmers,  ranchers,  sheepmen 
and  hog  raisers.  Each  has  a  correctly  shaped  blade 
for  farm  surgery,  docking,  dewlapping,  marking 
or  altering  that  make  clean,  quick-healing  inci¬ 
sions.  Other  blades  for  general  use.  The  blade 
steel  is  scientifically  and  uniformly  hardened  and 
tempered.  The  cutting  edges  are  keen,  strong 
and  durable. 

Knives  with  linings,  bolsters  and  shields  of  nickel 
.  silver  will  notrust  or  corrode — preventing  blood 
poisoning— a  strong  feature  of  the  Remington  Line. 

Remington  Stockmen’s  Knives  are  made  in  many 
styles,  sizes  and  blade  combinations,  at  prices 
that  please. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  » 

25  Broadway  Established  1816  New  York  City 

Remingtons 

©  1927  R.  A.  Co. _ _ 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said  : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  flwn  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . - . 

Post  office . - . 
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Have  You 
Received  Your 
Complimentary 
Plaster? 

'T'HERE’S  just  a  little  time  left  in 
which  you  can  get  a  No.  1  size 
Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire  Casing  Plaster 
complimentary  with  each  purchase 
of  a  can  of  Las-Stik  Tube  Patch. 

We  want  you  to  know  on  your  own 
tires  through  actual  experience  how 
good  the  new  Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire 
Casing  Plaster  really  is. 

It’s  a  casing  repair  that  does  not 
merely  cover  the  hole  as  a  boot 
does,  but  that  actually  plugs  it  up, 
binding  the  cords  of  the  tire  to¬ 
gether  again  and  reinforcing  the  en¬ 
tire  casing  around  the  break  —  a 
repair  as  workmanlike  and  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  tire  shop  job. 

Your  regular  dealer  ought  to  have 
this  complimentary  offer.  If  he  hasn’t, 
send  us  the  50  cents  and  we’ll  see 
that  you  are  supplied  immediately. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG.  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Las-Stik  Tube  Patch 
When  you  repair  a 
tube  with  Las-Stik 
Tube  Patch  you  re¬ 
pair  it  for  good.  Self- 
vulcanizing.  Stretches 
with  the  tube.  Won't 
creep  or  come  lose. 

Holds  until  you're 
ready  to  throw  away 
the  tube  as  junk. 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Extremely 
llnely  ground  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery,  lteasonable  prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


some  house  plants  one  Winter.  They 
were  thick  with  lice,  and  my  uncle  read 
somewhere  that  sulphur  fumes  would 
kill  them.  So  he  took  a  shovelful  of  live 
coals,  sprinkled  sulphur  over  them  and 
held  ft  close  to  the  plants.  I  suppose  the 
lice  were  killed  but  I  know  the  plants 
were.  A  neighbor’s  wife  heard  that  to¬ 
bacco  would  kill  plant  lice,  so  she  bought 
several  plugs  of  chewing  tobacco.  Her 
husband,  an  economical  soul,  hated  to  see 
tobacco  wasted,  so  he  chewed  the  tobacco 
and  spit  the  juice  out  over  the  plants ! 
May  I  claim  that  as  the  original  spray 
pump?  We  had  a  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
tree  near  our  house.  It  cracked  and  dried 
badly.  My  aunt  moved  her  wash  tub  un¬ 
der  that  pear  tree  and  whenever  wash¬ 
ing  was  done  she  took  a  long-handled 
dipper  and  threw  the  “suds”  over  the 
tree.  It  gave  us  good  fruit !  Well  do  I 
remember  w,hen  the  first  potato  beetles 
appeared  on  our  farm.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  experiment  station  or 
a  bulletin  at  that  time.  These  bugs  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly.  No  one  knew  what  to 
do  with  them.  One  neighbor  said  it  was 
a  judgment  upon  us  because  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  gone  Democratic  !  The  struggle 
to  learn  the  habits  of  that  potato  insect 
and  thus  learn  how  to  trap  him  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  great  developments  in  insect 
fighting.  We  had  wormy  apples  when  I 
was  a  boy,  but  the  worms  did  not  seem 
so  fierce  or  strong.  The  only  known  way 
of  fighting  them  was  to  keep  sheep  in  the 
orchard.  The  idea  was  that  we  all  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  worms  in  the  fruit.  We 
just  gnawed  around  them  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  We  no  more  expected  to  fight 
and  conquer  them  than  we  expected  to 
stop  the  wind  from  blowing.  I  think  the 
wonderful  increase  in  method  and  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
generation  will  no  longer  accept  the  worm 
as  a  necessary  part  of  an  apple.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  clean  fruit  has  forced  the  best 
growers  to  perfect  their  system.  From 
picking  up  road  dust  and  scattering  it  by 
hand  over  trees  and  plants  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  duster  is  a  wonderful  round 
of  history,  yet  I  expect  that  25  years 
from  now  our  modern  implements  will  be 
considered  as  crude  and  inefficient  as  the 
feeble  tools  of  1900.  There  must  be  such 
development,  for  the  insect  pests  will  be 
more  numerous  than  ever.  We  cannot 
hope  to  utterly  destroy  them.  Do  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  hand  in  that  battle?  I 
hope  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chances 
for  sane,  temperate  human  life  are  gain¬ 
ing.  The  hopeful  and  contented  mind 
has  most  to  do  with  it.  Do  I  think  that 
people  of  Civil  War  times  were  happier 
and  more  useful  than  folks  of  today?  I 
have  been  thinking  about  that,  and  I  will 
try  to  give  you  my  idea.  H.  W.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Kudzu  in  the  Hudson  V alley 

I  have  been  advised  to  sow  kudzu,  the 
great  forage  crop.  .  I  am  seeking  your  ad¬ 
vice  before  taking  any  chances  with  this 
seed,  as  I  wish  to  feed  it  to  a  herd  of 
purebred  Holstein  cattle.  F.  T. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sowing  the  seed  of  kudzu  is  a  new 
one — not  likely  to  be  successful.  We  have 
used  this  seed  in  the  garden  and  grown 
plants  from  it.  At  one  time  we  thought 
it  might  be  possible  to  start  the  plants 
from  seed,  under  glass,  and  transplant 
them  later.  One  objection  to  importing 
the  roots  from  Florida  or  other  southern 
sections  is  the  fact  that  these  southern 
roots  must  be  dug  and  shipped  long  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  planted  in  the  North. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  them  alive  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  crop  is  best  started  in  field 
culture,  from  the  roots.  Thus  far  it  lias 
been  impossible  to  grow  kudzu  in  field 
culture  north  of  Philadelphia.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  plants  growing  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  ornamental  vines,  but  thus 
far  kudzu  has  not  been  acclimated  for 
northern  field  culture.  It  is  a  wonderful 
forage  plant  in  the  South,  but  out  of  place 
in  the  Hudson  Valley. 


Making  a  Tennis  Court 

We  wish  to  make  a  tennis  court  on 
our  farm  land.  The  ground  is  now  sod. 
Will  you  advise  us  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  and  the  correct  dimen¬ 
sions?  M.  N. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

You  must  have  a  good  clay  covering 
for  the  court  if  you  want  a  good  court. 
In  most  cases  the  ground  is  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  and  filled  with  cinders 
and  fine  stones  for  drainage,  and  then 
covered  with  several  inches  of  clay.  You 
will  probably  find  this  too  big  an  under¬ 
taking  and  will  be  forced  to  confine  your 
efforts  to  levelling  the  area,  covering  it 
with  clay,  and  rolling  it  smooth.  A  court 
is  78  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide.  Side  lines 
run  the  length  of  the  court  4 %  ft.  from 
each  side  and  service  lines  cross  the 
court  at  each  end  IS  ft.  from  the  ends. 

B.  L.  N. 


Send  for 

this  BOOK 

Its  FREE/ 


INCREASE  your  yield  of  Grade  A  fruit  and  vegetables 
by  frequent  spraying  or  dusting.  Our  new  book  gives 
authoritative  formulas  and  schedules  with  records  of  act' 
ual  results  of  90%  and  over  Grade  A  fruit  yields.  Results 
of  the  more  economical  modified  sprays  and  dusts1  are  also 
included.  Learn  also  about  the  importance  of  using  a  pure 
chemical  lime  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  “Bell'Mme" 
Lime  for  Spraying  and  Dusting,  in  either  hydrated  or  pebble 
form,  has  the  endorsement  of  leading  State  agricultural  ex' 
periment  stations  and  county  agents  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  CO.  -  Bellefonte,  <Pa. 


Send  for  your  copy 
of  our  new  book 

TODAY 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on : 
Sprayingand  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ 


Address- 


Socony 990 Motor  Oil 

for  Fords  / 

^  i 


If  has  taken  5  years  of  intensive  study  and  experiment  for  our 
chemists  and  engineers  to  bring  Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  to  its  perfected  state. 


HERE  IS  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO 


1.  Thoroughly  lubricate  your 
motor. 

2.  Keep  transmission  bands 
pliable. 

3.  Make  brakes  safe. 

4.  Prevent  motor  strain. 


5.  Increase  power. 

6.  Stop  jerking  and  so-called 
chatter. 

7.  Dissipate  motor  heat. 

8.  Prevent  excessive  oil  dilu¬ 
tion. 


It  will  not  gum,  rot  transmission  and  brake  bands,  give  off 
offensive  odor  nor  thin  out  easily  under  excessive  heat.  It  does 
not  contain  any  soap,  fats  or  corrosive  acids. 


Your  dealer  has  it  in  convenient  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and 
in  30  and  50-gallon  drums. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadwav 


SOCONY 

f»EG  M  %  PAT  OFF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors ,  Trucks ,  Pleasure  Cars ,  Motor  Boats ,  etc. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei  son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  hot  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  law  in  regard  to  the  testing  of  dairy  cows  has 
had  three  new  words  inserted  “or  the  county.”  Does 
the  change  in  this  law  make  the  old  contracts  void? 
Will  people  who  have  been  allowing  testing  of  their  cat¬ 
tle  have  to  sign  another  contract  before  receiving  State 
indemnity?  L.  c.  J. 

UR  opinion  is  that  this  enlargement  of  the  unit 
from  township  to  county  would  not  change  the 
contract  already  made  as  concerns  the  township.  Of 
course  we  cannot  say  whether  the  State,  will  change 
its  forms  and  request  new  execution.  They  might 
try  that  in  order  to  make  their  first  forms  uniform. 
The  chances  are  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
vary  or  change  the  present  obligations.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  the  object  in  enlarging  the  unit  is  to 
force  certain  townships  which  do  not  care  for  the 
test  into  the  act  of  using  it.  For  example,  there 
might  be  12  townships  in  the  county.  Four  strongly 
favor  the  test,  four  are  neutral  and  four  opposed. 
The  heavy  majority  in  the  four  favorable  townships 
might  compel  the  four  which  are  opposed  to  submit 

to  the  test  if  the  county  is  made  the  unit. 

\ 

ERE  is  a  question  which  is  of  importance  to 
farmers  who  live  and  pay  taxes  near  some 
public  institution  where  there  are  inmates  of  voting 
age.  In  some  cases  such  inmates  attempt  to  vote, 
and  led  by  some  sharp  leader  they  can  control  local 
politics.  This  may  be  particularly  offensive  in  such 
questions  as  road  control  or  other  issues  which  affect 
local  taxes.  The  inmates  of  such  an  institution  do 
not  pay  any  taxes,  yet  they  may  be  able  to  elect 
candidates  who  will  saddle  heavy  expenses  upon 
property  holders.  There  are  in  New  York  several 
very  flagrant  cases  of  this  sort,  and  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  if  there  be  any  way  of  preventing 
these  inmates  from  voting  on  local  issues.  Our  law¬ 
yer  gives  the  following  opinion : 

The  New  York  State  constitution  provides  that  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  while  kept  at  any  institution 
wholly  or  partly  supported  at  public  expense  or  by 
charity. 

The  election  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  any  seminary  of  learning  nor  while  kept  at 
the  almshouse,  or  other  asylum  or  institution .  wdiolly 
or  partly  supported  by  public  expense  or  by  charity,  nor 
while  confined  in  any  public  prison. 

The  institution  referred  to  is  no  doubt  a  charitable 
institution  but  it  also  is  a  colony  for  epileptics  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  care,  and  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  the  superintendent  of  the  colony  may 
agree  with  an  epileptic  applying  for  admission,  concern¬ 
ing  his  treatment  and  support,  and  the  epileptic  may 
pay  for  his  care  in  the  institution.  We  believe  that  if 
an  inmate  of  the  institution  had  no  other  residence  than 
the  institution,  and  his  intention  was  to  remain  in  that 
place,  although  he  received  treatment  there,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  vote,  notwithstanding  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  no  one 
could  $tate  generally  as  to  who,  if  any,  was  entitled  to 
vote  from  the  colony,  but  that  attention  must  be  given 
to  each  individual  case  and  that  each  case  must  be  de¬ 
cided  according  to  its  own  merits. 

* 

IN  the  account  of  'the  Madrid  school  meeting  there 
is  one  item  that  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  way  the  vote  was  taken.  That  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  method,  and  it  is  understood  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  carry  through  what  many 
consider  questionable  matters.  It  is  to  refuse  secret 
voting  and  to  oblige  everyone  to  pass  in  line  and 
answer  by  word,  “yes”  or  “no.”  Meanwhile  someone 
who  can  play  the  bully  well  sits  where  he  can  most 
readily  intimidate  the  voter.  It  may  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  obviate  this  injustice,  but  if  it  can  be  done  it 
should  be.  It  does  not  register  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  At  any  rate  the  public  should  know  that 
such  a  scheme  is  liable  to  be  worked  at  any  time. 
The  use  of  this  scheme  at  Madrid  undoubtedly  made 
considerable  change  in  the  voting.  Many  country 
people  are  under  financial  obligations  to  some  mer¬ 
chant  or  banker.  They  have  borrowed  money  which 
il  would  be  difficult  to  pay  promptly,  or  maybe  some 


business  or  social  obligation  is  confronting  them  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  and  see  their  creditor  sitting 
there — watching  them  with  a  look  which  they  well 
understand.  Any  man  who  is  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  get  along  will  hesitate  to  declare  openly 
against  what  the  master  is  demanding !  The  fair 
secret  ballot  is  one  of  the  solemn  rights  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  Education  Department  denies  this  social 
right  when  it  compels  this  open  and  audible  vote. 
We  think  it  unconstitutional  to  compel  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  but  that  will  be  settled  in  due 
time.  We  think  it  savors  of  the  hypocrite  for  the  de¬ 
partment  to  make  use  of  this  method  and  then  claim 
that  their  plans  were  carried  without  compulsion, 
but  by  free  and  fair  methods. 

* 

BOUT  August  1  a  group  of  some  500  people  will 
leave  this  country  for  a  tour  in  Europe.  The 
papers  call  them  “farmers,”  but  not  many  of  them 
have  been  granted  that  honorable  degree  in  the 
school  of  practical  farming.  The  trip  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  co-operate.  All 
sorts  of  people  will  go  along  and  in  60  days  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  cover  some  10.000  miles.  It  is  called  a  “pil¬ 
grimage”  to  study  and  observe  the  habits  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  European  farmers.  We  have  arranged  for 
some  reports  of  this  tour  by  a  practical  and  obser¬ 
vant  man,  but  this  idea  of  rushing  about  with  an 
army  of  pilgrims  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  gaining  the  information  wffiich  Ameri¬ 
cans  really  need.  We  all  remember  how  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  rush  of  Americans  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  co-operation  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark.  The  best  outcome  of  that  was 
Branston's  excellent  book  on  Danish  co-operation. 
There  was  a  flood  of  advice  on  Danish  methods.  AVe 
think  it  did  about  as  much  harm  as  good,  because 
the  writers,  while  pointing  out  the  great  results 
from  co-operation,  failed  to  make  the  point  clear 
that  the  Danish  people  through  their  army  drill, 
their  naturally  clannish  life  and  their  political  neces¬ 
sity,  and  their  compact  manner  of  living,  were 
socially  prepared  for  full  co-operation,  while  our 
own  people  were  not.  AATe  think  our  people  can  learn 
more  from  a  quiet,  leisurely  study  of  life  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  similar  English  colonies. 
However,  we  wish  our  American  pilgrims  the  finest 
kind  of  a  time  and  a  good  look  at  European  farming. 

* 

ON  page  768  is  a  good  question  from  a  farmer 
who  wants  to  know  whether  he  should  change 
from  selling  whole  milk  to  butter-making.  He  now 
sells  the  whole  milk  to  humans.  Will  it  pay  him 
better  to  sell  the  skim-milk  to  hens?  It  is  a  good 
question,  and  will  appeal  to  many  a  12  to  15-cow 
dairyman.  Some  have  made  this  change  with  profit. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  scientist  or 
the  laboratory  man  to  settle.  The  man  who  has 
worn  both  hide  and  feathers  is  best  qualified  to  talk. 
AATe  want  to  hear  from  them.  Can  a  man  success¬ 
fully  grow  pin  feathers  on  a  cow’s  hide? 

* 

EADERS  know  that  it  is  not  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
policy  to  print  “big  stories”  of  farm  profits.  The 
article  about  that  Long  Island  plant  farm  on  first 
page  this  week  may  sound  large  in  places,  but  it  is 
true,  and  there  is  no  mystery  about  it  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  considered.  Mr.  AVeeks  is  in  a  good 
location,  has  had  40  years’  experience  in  growing  and 
selling  plants,  handles  the  job  in  an  orderly  way, 
and  works  steadily,  making  every  motion  count.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  work  together  just  right.  All  men 
are  not  so  located  or  equipped  with  body  and  tem¬ 
perament  to  make  such  results  possible. 

* 

HERE  is  a  famous  picture  of  a  family  tragedy 
which  might  well  be  kept  before  the  mind  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children.  Mother  has 
caught  her  boy  out  back  of  the  barn  smoking  a  piece 
of  dried  grapevine.  That  is  usually  the  first  step  in 
the  country  boy’s  smoking  career.  Next  in  order 
will  come  dried  sw7eet  fern,  cubebs,  mullein  or  cat¬ 
nip,  cheap  cigarettes,  a  cigar  and  a  pipe.  Mother  is 
determined  to  nip  this  habit  in  the  bud,  so  she  takes 
Johnny  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  in  for  father  to 
settle  with.  It’s  unfortunate,  but  just  as  she  comes 
in  father  was  quietly  enjoying  his  secret  cigar.  He 
had  just  time  to  take  it  out  of  his  mouth  and  hold  it 
behind  his  back  before  he  properly  lectured  his  son 
on  the  evils  of  smoking !  It’s  a  great  picture.  Ma 
cannot  denounce  her  husband  for  she  wants  him  to 
be  a  model  for  the  boy.  The  boy  understands,  and 
is  loyal  to  Pa,  He  takes  his  lecture  silently.  As  for 


pa?  there  has  come  into  mind  a  passage  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  lesson  of  long  ago,  “Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go  and  he  will  not  depart  there¬ 
from.”  This  picture  is  popular  because  it  depicts  a 
trait  of  human  nature  which  runs  through  all  of  us. 
AA’e  find  fault  with  our  children  and  blame  them  for 
foolish  habits  or  worse.  In  most  cases  they  are  just 
what  w7e  are.  AAffien  they  come  to  the  formative  age 
the  more  they  love  or  respect  us  the  more  they  try 
to  copy  our  manner  or  actions.  They  observe  our 
bad  habits,  at  first  think  they  are  right,  and  justify 
them  in  their  ow7n  conduct,  until  such  habits  are 
fixed  and  beyond  removal.  Honestly,  do  you  know 
of  any  greater  hypocrite  than  the  man  or  woman 
who  scold  their  children  for  conduct  which  ehn  be 
traced  directly  to  an  example  set  by  the  old  folks? 

* 

SUPPOSE  Napoleon  had  known  dynamite,  smoke¬ 
less  powder,  16-in.  guns  and  poison  gas !  The 
map  of  Europe  w’ould  have  been  so  badly  cut  up  that 
no  one  could  have  put  it  together  again.  An  airship 
or  a  car  would  have  carried  him  safely  out  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  AVashington  never  could  have  surprised  Tren¬ 
ton  had  there  been  a  telephone  running  into  the 
State  capital.  Had  prohibition  been  enforced  the 
British  and  Hessians  at  Trenton  could  have  put  up 
some  proper  defense.  How  long  do  you  think  the 
Pilgrims  would  have  remained  at  Plymouth  had 
there  been  a  railroad  running  off  wTest — when  they 
landed?  So  w7e  might  go  on  and  point  out  how  his¬ 
tory  would  have  been  changed  if  what  wre  now  call 
common  necessities  of  life  could  have  been  utilized 
a  century  ahead  of  their  time.  It  seems  as  if  the 
growth  of  man  in  power  and  comfort  was  purposely 
made  slow  and  hard  in  those  pioneer  years.  That 
gave  us  the  character  and  steadying  power  which 
have  up  to  the  present  time  made  this  country  “safe 
for  democracy.”  Now  w7e  come  to  a  new7  time  wrhen 
these  habit  and  tradition  changes  come  in  a  decade 
where  formerly  a  century  w7as  required.  These 
changes  are  coming  too  fast  for  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  person  to  comprehend.  Far  better  have 
the  family  car  geared  to  a  speed  of  not  over  25  miles 
an  hour  than  to  crowd  it  on  to  75  miles.  AATe  need 
a  brake  rather  than  a  whip.  The  soundest  thing  this 
nation  can  do  is  to  maintain  the  old  conservative, 
contented  life  of  the  old-time  country  family.  That 
should  be  put  at  the  very  head  of  any  national 
program. 

* 

MR.  FRASER,  on  page  757,  “starts  something” 
along  the  line  of  forestry.  It  is  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion,  but  before  you  proceed  to  tear  it 
apart  be  sure  to  understand  what  the  proposition  is. 
None  of  us  start  out  deliberately  to  make  errors, 
yet  many  of  us  do  make  them.  AVe  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  more  food  than  we  can  properly  distribute.  If 
all  w7ere  properly  fed  there  would  not  be  enough, 
but  proper  distribution  breaks  dowrn  after  reaching 
a  certain  point.  Take  a  part  of  the  farmers  out  of 
active  food  production  and  put  them  at  growing  for¬ 
ests  for  future  timber.  They  cannot  hope  for  much 
return  from  this  during  their  lifetime,  so  let  the 
State  help  them  out.  Call  it  subsidy  or  what  you 
will,  but  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  cover 
many  hillside  farms  with  timber.  That’s  the  propo¬ 
sition.  Now,  wrhat  do  you  think  of  it? 


Brevities 

Too  many  parents  give  the  child  a  stick  of  candy 
when  he  needs  a  good  birch  stick. 

After  May  10  it  will  be  unlawful  for  the  ordinary 
person  to  send  firearms  by  mail.  The  penalty  may  be 
$1,000  fine  and  two  years  in  jail. 

Several  people  have  asked  for  a  knapsack  sprayer 
operated  by  a  small  storage  battery.  AVe  never  heard 
of  it,  and  manufacturers  doubt  if  it  could  be  made  to 
work  successfully. 

Subject  to  direction  of  the  trustee,  the  teacher  may 
keep  pupils  after  school.  This  is  a  very  common  prac¬ 
tice  and  is  not  interfered  with  unless  an  exceptional 
teacher  should  fail  to  exercise  discretion. 

AVe  are  told  that  in  a  certain  Western  State  there 
are  a  number  of  locomotive  engineers  who  are  drawing 
a  larger  salary  than  the  Governor — and  no  politician 
in  the  State  has  the  nerve  to  state  the  fact  publicly. 

A  new  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  surburban 
property  is  to  count  the  number  of  cars  that  pass  on 
the  road  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  found  that  57  cars 
passed  our  house  in  20  minutes.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
low  record. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed  that  chopping  or 
grinding  Alfalfa  hay  wrnuld  increase  its  feeding  value 
enough  to  make  a  profit  on  the  operation.  Experiments 
in  AVisconsin  seem  to  show  there  is  no  profit  in  this 
plan.  Cows  can  do  their  own  grinding. 

The  new  AVood’s  clover  seems  to  be  worth  a  fair 
trial  as  a  cover  crop  on  sour  soils.  It  is  a  legume  and 
makes  a  fair  growth  on  land  too  sour  to  produce  Al¬ 
falfa,  Sweet  clover  or  Red  clover.  Apparently  it  has 
very  little  value  as  a  fodder  or  hay,  but  has  good  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  cover  crop  for  orchards. 


Investment  in  National  Dairy  Corporation 

Inclosed  find  booklet  and  letter  of  National  Dairy 
Corporation.  What  is  your  opinion  of  farmers  invest¬ 
ing  in  this  common  stock?  j.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

The  National  Dairy-  Products  Corporation  wants  to 
sell  stock  to  the  milk  producers,  who  are  supplying  them 
with  milk.  The  stock  is  to  cost  $76,  which  is  less  than 
what  it  is  selling  for.  They  do  not  state  what  par 
value  it  has.  Is  it  a  good  investment  or  not?  G.  H.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

UR  position  on  this  investment  is  practically 
the  same  as  on  the  Borden  stocks,  which  has 
already  been  fully  expressed.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Borden  stock  is  more  seasoned.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  is  a  new  proposition  and  as  yet  highly 
speculative.  There  is  no  immediate  attraction  in 
either  of  them  at  present  prices. 

Our  objection  to  these  stocks  for  farmers,  however, 
goes  entirely  beyond  the  consideration  of  an  invest¬ 
ment.  If  they  were  sure  to  double  or  triple  in  value, 
we  would  still  advise  farmers  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  prospective  profits.  The  farmer  who 
owns  one  of  the  stocks  is  no  longer  a  free  agent.  He 
is  no  longer  qualified  to  sit  in  conference  with  his 
neighbor  over  the  marketing  of  his  milk,  or  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  a  sales  committee.  As  far  as  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  milk  goes  he  would  be  acting  in  dual 
capacity,  and  no  matter  how  honest  or  conscientious 
he  may  be,  consciously  or  unconsciously  he  would  be 
leaning  to  the  interests  of  his  investment.  No  man 
could  escape  it.  If  he  were  known  as  a  stockholder 
he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  dealer’s  man  by  his 
neighbors,  and  they  would  not  willingly  trust  him  as 
their  representative.  If  he  assumed  to  represent 
them  or  to  converse  with  them  without  revealing  to 
them  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  dealer  company, 
he  would  not  act  in  good  faith.  This  is  why  the 
companies  want  farmers  as  stockholders.  It  is  not 
the  money  for  the  stock  that  they  want.  It  is  the 
psychology  of  the  influential  farmer  in  the  country 
districts  that  they  want.  From  their  standpoint  it 
is  a  good  policy.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  them,  it  is  an  improvident  thing 
for  the  farmer.  If  a  farmer  is  making  10  cans  of 
milk,  a  difference  of  a  half  cent  a  quart  is  $4.25  a 
day,  or  nearly  $1,500  a  year.  The  present  income  on 
the  National  Dairy  stock  is  $3  a  share.  It  has  no 
par  value,  and  the  income  on  the  Borden  shares  at 
present  cost  is  about  the  same. 

In  many  respects  the  interests  of  the  producer  and 
of  the  dealer  are  common,  and  the  more  they  co¬ 
operate  for  the  development  of  these  interests  the 
better  for  all.  In  negotiation  of  prices  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interests,  and  when  the  game  is  being  played 
there  should  be  no  loaded  dice  in  the  box. 


Conference  on  Milk  Supply 

OMMISSIONER  Harris  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  presided  over  a  conference  of 
milk  interests  in  his  office  on  April  27.  Dr.  Harris 
said  that  the  reports  of  the  Watertown  meeting  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  some  gentlemen  had  deliberately 
done  him  an  injustice.  It  was  evident  farmers  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  bent  on  going  far 
beyond  the  present  territory  for  milk.  He  had  no 
such  intention.  He  believed  himself  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  territory  was  capable  of  producing  the  needed 
supply  for  the  city,  and  lie  wished  to  get  the  milk 
as  near  home  as  possible.  To  go  far  afield  for  it 
simply  increases  the  burden  of  inspection  and  the 
costs  and  the  difficulty  to  keep  the  supply  fresh  and 
pure.  It  must,  he  said,  be  an  asinine  policy  for  the 
city  to  go  further  than  is  necessary  for  milk.  It 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  visit  any  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  farmer,  because  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  production.  He  had,  however,  been  prom¬ 
ised  at  a  similar  meeting  last  year  that  the  local 
supply  would  be  increased  to  meet  the  city  needs. 
It  was  not. 

He  had  been  obliged  to  make  special  inspections 
to  allow  dealers  to  bring  in  additional  farms  in  the 
present  milk  shed.  Notwithstanding  this,  before  he 
had  been  able  to  detect  it  and  stop  it,  considerable 
quantities  of  “boot-leg”  milk  had  been  smuggled  into 
the  city,  and  knowingly  bought  and  distributed  by 
prominent  city  distributors.  These  conditions  con¬ 
fronted  him  for  another  year.  Last  year  the  prom¬ 
ises  were  general ;  this  year  he  wanted  them  to  be 
definite  and  concrete.  He  was  not,  in  any  event, 
going  far  afield  for  milk.  His  idea  was  just  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  line  a  little  farther  and  take  milk  from  a 
little  zone  just  beyond  the  present  boundary,  just  as 
the  milk  shed  has  been  enlarged  in  the  past. 

Mr.  George  Fitts,  of  the  League,  thought  the  territory 
should  not  be  extended,  but  did  not  want  to  set  a  price 
in  advance.  He  thought  general  propaganda  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers  would  bring  enough  milk,  last  year  they  had  in¬ 
creased  production  without  raising  the  price,  he  said. 

Mr.  Von  Bomrnel,  for  Sheffields,  said  that  farmers 
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'  did  not  get  enough  for  Winter  months,  and  they  would 
have  to  get  more.  The  shortage  would  force  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  John  McCauley,  of  Model  Dairy,  thought  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  shortage  when  frost  comes.  He  has 
always  thought  the  farmer  did  not  get  enough. 

Prof.  Ross,  of  the  State  College,  thought  the  price 
would  go  up  no  matter  what  was  done  there ;  economic 
conditions  would  force  it  up.  Production  increased  and 
decreased  with  the  price.  It  does  now  but  the  changes 
trail  three  months  behind  because  of  the  delay  in  know¬ 
ing  what  the  price  will  be. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Milk  Conference  Board,  said  his 
members  were  about  evenly  divided  for  and  against  in¬ 
creasing  the  territory.  He  said  that  past  dishonesty  in 
the  Board  of  Health  had  for  40  years  discouraged 
every  hope  of  producers.  He  said  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  should  go  out  to  them  now. 

Mr.  Dillon  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  thought  propaganda 
would  not  increase  the  supply.  He  suggested  that  the 
heads  of  the  three  dairy  associations,  Milk  Conference 
Board  and  Board  of  Health  form  a  committee  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fair  price  and  announce  it  now  soon,  so  that 
farmers  would  have  time  to  increase  their  production. 
It  would  bring  all  the  milk  needed  and  to  spare. 

Mr.  C.  Fred  Boshart,  of  Sheffield  Producers,  thought 
that  with  a  fair  price  the  needed  supply  would  come, 
but  if  he  gave  a  note  to  guarantee  it,  he  would  want 
at  least  one  extension. 

Mr.  Clark  Halliday,  of  Sheffields,  said  his  neighboring 
farms  were  not  producing.  What  promise  could  he 
take  them  to  ask  them  to  renew  production? 

Hon.  Peter  TenEyck,  of  the  Utica  committee,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  to  rely  on  the  present  territory. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Unity  Association,  advised  establish¬ 
ing  an  advanced  price  of  not  less  than  an  average  of  $3 
per  100  lbs.  for  six  months  from  October  1.  With  it 
he  anticipated  a  surplus,  not  now  but  later,  and  his 
association  has  a  plan  to  take  the  surplus  out  of  the 
vexed  problem  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Harris  then  asked  Sheffields,  the  League  and 
Bordens  if  they  were  willing  to  guarantee  an  in¬ 
crease  of  not  less  than  50  cents  a  hundred  during 
the  months  of  low  production.  Some  one  feared  that 
might  be  considered  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  raise 
prices.  No  one  seemed  to  fear  the  evidence  that  a 
conspiracy  had  kept  the  price  down  last  year. 

Dr.  Harris,  however,  changed  his  question  to  a 
statement.  He  said  if  the  dealers  would,  within  a 
month,  give  milk  producers  definite  assurances  of 
the  advance  prices  to  be  paid  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months,  relying  on  this  assurance  he 
would  pledge  that  the  territory  would  not  be  ex¬ 
tended.  If,  however,  this  failed  to  furnish  a  full 
supply  for  the  city  he  would  then  have  no  choice 
but  to  go  where  he  could  get  it.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  common  consent. 


Receipts  at  New  York  City  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  for  Week  Ending  April  23, 1927 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

State  of  Origin 

40-qt. 

40-qt. 

40-qt.  Units 

Units 

Units 

( Fresh ) 

New  York . 

_ 504.947 

26,631 

9,146 

New  Jersey . 

_ 41.876 

601 

Pennsylvania  . 

_  61.247 

4.347 

1,343 

Vermont  . 

....  16,353 

1,125 

«  •  • 

Connecticut  . 

. . . .  3.7S4 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

. . . .  2,431 

93 

Maryland  . 

. . . .  2,291 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Iowa  . 

t  T  t  *  *  *  T 

200 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

•  •  • 

,•  •  • 

Illinois  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Canada  . 

113 

Total  . 

. .  .  .632,929 

34,310 

10,489 

EW  York  State  furnished  79  per  cent  of  the 
milk  and  77  per  cent  of  the  cream.  The  em¬ 
bargo  against  Canada  milk  on  account  of  health  con¬ 
ditions  has  been  removed  as  to  milk  from  Ontario. 


The  Parker  Milk  Case 

Please  print  the  facts  in  the  recent  Parker  suit  so 
that  we  will  have  a  fair  statement  of  this  case.  How 
does  it  differ  from  the  Flolmes  ease?  A  POOLER. 

New  York. 

ON  August  1,  1926,  D.  G;  Parker,  Mt.  Upton,  N. 

Y.,  changed  milk  deliveries  from  the  pool  to 
Sheffields.  The  League  refused  to  pay  $503  for  milk 
delivered  in  July,  and  Mr.  Parker  brought  suit 
through  his  attorney,  Willard  D.  Pratt.  At  the  trial 
in  March  he  claimed  that  he  was  not  a  member  and 
that  the  contract  was  invalid.  The  League  con¬ 
tended  that  he  had  been  voted  in  as  member,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  membership  by  delivering  milk. 
It  put  in  a  counter  claim  for  liquidated  damages. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  Judge  Cheney  dis¬ 
missed  the  original  claim  and  also  the  League’s 
counter  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  case  should 
have  been  brought  in  an  equity  court  for  an  account¬ 
ing  and  not  in  a  trial  court  with  a  jury. 

This  differs  from  the  Holmes  case  in  that  Holmes’s 
repudiation  of  the  contract  occurred  when  all  pa¬ 
trons  except  the  officers  were  non-members  though 
he  had  become  a  party  to  the  contract,  while  it 
would  seem  that  Judge  Cheney  considered  Mr. 
Parker  a  member.  The  trial  court  gave  the  League 
a  judgment  in  the  Holmes  case,  but  the  higher  courts 
reversed  it  in  favor  of  Flolmes,  and  held  the  pen¬ 
alty  clause  illegal.  Three  legal  points  seem  yet  open : 
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(1)  Did  Judge  Cheney  err  in  dismissing  the  case ; 

(2)  does  a  patron  become  a  member  without  formal 
consent;  (3)  is  the  penalty  clause  void  against  a 
member  as  well  as  against  a  non-member? 

Anyway  there  is  something  wrong  when  so  much 
dispute  and  legal  expense  are  incurred.  The  cost  of 
it  all  comes  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Let  us  unify  the 
industry  and  stop  the  war  and  the  waste. 


Flood  Notes  from  Missouri 

The  Eastern  States  have  no  doubt  been  reading  about 
the  floods  along  the  Mississippi.  This  town  of  my  resi- 
dence  is  situated  on  that  great  river,  but  far  above  flood 
mark.  The  lowlands  at  this  point  are  on  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  stream,  and  stretch  back  eight  miles  to  a 
range  of  high  bluffs  beyond  which  are  the  uplands.  They 
aie  protected  by  a  levee  which  was  never  overtopped 
by  the  water,  but  an  inland  levee  to  the  north  broke, 
and  the  flood  rushed  in  behind.  It  came  with  such  sud¬ 
denness  that  farmers  were  unable  to  remove  their  ef¬ 
fects,  but  no  lives  were  lost  and  some  live  stock  was 
ferried,  into  safety.  Our  house  stands  on  the  highest 
point  m  the  town’s  limits,  and  from  our  porch  we  can 
iook  over  the  inundated  district,  which  resembles  a 
gieat  lake.  Houses  and  barns  seem  to  be  submerged 
almost  to  their  roofs.  It  is  the  highest  water  in  the 
valley  since  1844,  when  a  still  higher  mark  was  reached. 
As  the  Mississippi  drains  the  huge  basin  stretching  from 
the  Rockies  to  the  Alleghanies  the  wonder  is  that  its 
channel  can  contain  all  the  volumes  of  its  many  tribu- 
tanes,  among  which  are  numbered  such  large  rivers  as 
the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  Our  town  came  loyally  to 
the  assistance  of  the  600  or  700  refugees  who  were 
brought  here  by  rescuing  boats.  Stacks  of  clothing  were 
generously  given,,  and  free  meals.  The  cooking  and 
serving  was  done  in  rotation  by  the  ladies  of  the  various 
churches.  The  river  is  now  falling  rapidly,  but  it  seemed 
as  it  the  rainy  season  would  never  end.  Several  times 
we  agreed  that  the  next  day  the  land  would  be  dry 
enough  to  be  plowed,  but  always  that  night  or  the  next 
morning  there  would  be  rain,  and  another  week  would 
go  by  without  our  making  garden  or  planting  potatoes. 
Unly  the  last  week  of  April  were  we  able  to  put  vege¬ 
table  seed  in  the  ground.  Gladiolus  that  I  had  planned 
to  plant,  beginning  with  March  1,  every  two  weeks  till 
near  July,  were  not  put  out  till  the  last  of  April,  and 
thus  two  ^plantings  were  lost.  Gannas,  too,  are  not 
planted.  Dahlia  time  is  not  due  before  May  15. 

Cape  Girardeau  Go.,  Mo.  l.  r.  johxsox'. 


That  Small  Apple  Press 

I  have  thought  of  offering  to  be  one  of  the  500  to  put 
HP  to  make  a  $1,000  prize  to  be  given  at  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  meeting  next  January  to  the 
maker  of  a  satisfactory  machine  to  cost  say  $30,  elec¬ 
trically  operated,  which  would  crush  and  press  the 
juice  out  of  an  apple  as  the  Sunkist  extractor  takes  it 
from  an  orange.  The  winning  machine  to  become  the 
property  of  the  society.  The  competition  to  be  under 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  Cornell 
university,  they  to  devise  a  score  card  under  which  the 
machines  will  be  judged. 

The  competition  to  run  throughout  the  meeting.  Also 
a  prize  of  $500  might  be  given  to  the  person  who  would 
extract  the  juice  and  evaporate  it  to  a  consistency  that 
it  was  syrup  and  same  could  be  used  in  the  soda  water 
fountain  trade.  I  would  give  $1  and  be  one  of  500  to 
do  so  toward  such  a  prize. 

This  is  actually  under  way  and  men  are  working 
on  it.  a  F 

New  York. 

E  will  be  No.  2  to  help  raise  the  fund.  Several 
plans  for  such  a  machine  have  already  been 
suggested.  We  cannot  think  of  any  plan  for  increasing 
apple  consumption  that  would  bring,  more  permanent 
results  than  this  one  of  making  apple  juice  while  you 
wait.  This  plan  of  raising  a  fund  would  be  spec¬ 
tacular  and  of  great  advertising  value.  It  would 
give  the  scheme  a  good  send-off  from  the  start,  and 
encourage  people  to  drink  apples  freely.  Who  will 
come  in  and  help  on  this? 


“A  Common  School  Education  99 

This  term  is  often  found  in  the  biographies  of  men 
of  a  previous  generation,  particularly  successful  4n 
commerce  and  industry.  What  was  there  about  this 
“common  school  education”  which  proved  so  useful  to 
these  men,  and  many  others  whose  industrial  activities, 
though  less  conspicuous,  were  of  the  same  sterling 
quality? 

The  samples  of  good  literature  in  the  reading  books, 
the  legible  handwriting  taught,  and  the  drill  in  spelling 
and  grammatical  construction  were  of  value.  But  two 
branches  of  study  stand  out,  perhaps  above  all  others. 
One  was  analysis.  After  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
were  learned  the  remainder  was  mainly  a  matter  of  do¬ 
ing  problems,  many  of  them  difficult.  These  hard  knots 
in  the  latter  part  of  Greenleaf,  or  some  other  arithmeti¬ 
cian  of  the  period  have  been  criticized  as  useless  because 
“we  never  have  to  do  anything  like  that  in  life.”  But  the 
skill  in  analysis  gained  in  solving  these  problems  helped 
the  man  to  solve  still  more  difficult  questions  that  came 
to  him  on  the  farm  or  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

The  second  branch  was  geography.  It  was  difficult 
for  a  boy  to  get  away  from  one  of  these  common  schools 
without  having  the  map  of  the  world  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  .  mind.  Boundaries  of  the  States  and 
countries,  locations,  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  penin¬ 
sulas,  islands,,  straits,  gulfs,  capes  and  bays,  seaports 
and  inland  cities,  products  and  industries  of  the  various 
countries — all  of  these  were  in  clear  mental  view,  and 
stimulated  many  a  boy  to  visions,  which  turned  to 
realities,  of  stores  and  warehouses,  and  ships  carrying 
his  goods  to  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

High  schools  and  colleges  of  today  have  an  abundance 
of  ologies,  etc.,  all  useful  in  their  way.  But  when 
one  of  the  graduates  flounders  helplessly  before  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  analysis,  or  looks  dazed  when  asked  the  location 
of  a  river  or  city  outside  his  home  State,  it  appears 
that  some  useful  lines  of  education  have  been  crowded 
out  to  make  room  for  frills. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Mother 

I  am  the  pillars  of  the  house ; 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  am  I. 

Take  me  away,  and  roof  and  wall 
Would  fall  to  ruin  utterly. 

I  am  the  fire  upon  the  hearth, 

I  am  the  light  of  the  good  sun, 

I  am  the  heat  that  warms  the  earth, 
Which  else  were  colder  than  a  stone. 


Another  stronger  soap  for  laundry  use 
is  made  as  follows  :  Six  pounds  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  three  of  unslaked  lime.  Pour 
on  it  carefully  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear 
and  the  soda  is  dissolved then  drain  off 
and  add  6  lbs.  of  clean  fat  to  the  water. 
Boil  until  it  begins  to  harden  (about  two 
hours),  stirring  frequently.  While  boil¬ 
ing  thin  it  with  two  gallons  of  cold  water 
which  has  been  poured  on  the  soda  and 
lime  and  allowed  to  settle  after  drawing 
the  first  lot  off.  It  must  be  clear  before 
drawing  off.  Add  it  when  there  is  danger 
of  boiling  oyer.  When  the  soap  ropes  like 
molasses  candy  it  is  done.  Before  remov¬ 
ing  from  fire  stir  in  a  handful  of  coarse 
salt.  Wet  a  tub  to  prevent  sticking ;  pour 
in  the  soap ;  when  solid  cut  into  bars  and 
dry  in  an  airy  place. 


At  me  the  children  warm  their  hands; 

I  am  their  light  of  love  alive. 

Without  me  cold  the  hearthstone  stands, 
Nor  could  the  precious  children  thrive. 


Apple  Tapioca  Pudding 

Put  one  quart  of  boiling  water  in  dou¬ 
ble  boiler,  add  %  cup  tapioca,  %  cup 


I  am  the  twist  that  holds  together 

The  children  in  its  sacred  ring, 

Their  knot  of  love,  from  whose  close 
tether 

No  lost  child  goes  a-wandering. 

I  am  the  house  from  floor  to  roof, 

I  deck  the  walls,  the  board  I  spread ; 

I  spin  the  curtains,  warp  and  woof, 

And  shake  the  down  to  be  their  bed. 

I  am  their  wall  against  all  danger. 

Their  door  against  the  wind  and  snow. 
Thou  whom  a  woman  laid  in  manger, 

Take  me  not  till  the  children  grow ! 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

One  of  our  readers  requests  recipes  for 
making  candy  without  any  sugar.  TV  ho 
can  help  this  inquirer?  Some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  taffies  are  made  from  molasses, 
without  the  addition  of  any  sugar,  but  we 
have  found  them  troublesome  to  boil  to 
the  right  degree  of  hardness. 

>*( 

Every  sensible  mother  will  teach  her 
children  to  avoid  stray  dogs.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  children  must  be 
frightened,  or  taught  to  regard  all  dogs 
as  wild  beasts,  but  they  must  learn  that 
strange  animals  are  not  to  be  touched. 
There  is  especial  need  to  bear  this  in 
mind  at  the  present  time,  because  rabies 
is  appearing  in  so  many  different  com¬ 
munities.  We  believe  that  all  children 
should  be  taught,  from  their  earliest 
years,  to  be  humane  and  considerate  in 
their  attitude  to  all  animals,  and  that 
they  should  realize  their  responsibilities 
to  their  friends  in  fur  and  feathers.  TV  ith 
this  training  we  would  include  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  care  in  dealing  with  all  strange 
animals,  that  no  needless  risks  are  taken. 
Sometimes  these  risks  are  as  great  with 
a  known  and  cared-for  pet  animal  as 
with  the  wild  one  or  the  stray. 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
sun-canned  strawberries,  given  last  year: 

After  enjoying  sun-canned  strawberries 
for  a  number  of  years  I  decided  that  they 
are  not  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
A  quart  of  berries  goes  farther,  is  a  dark¬ 
er  red  and  tastes  richer  than  when 
canned  any  other  way.  At  first  I  was 
timid  and  tried  only  one  quart.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  now  can 
them  all  that  way.  There  need  be  no  ' 
fear  of  spoiling  for  they  keep  perfectly. 

Here  is  my  recipe  :  Wash  and  hull  one 
quart  of  strawberries.  Care  must  be  tak¬ 
en  not  to  get  them  over-ripe.  Put  them 
into  a  preserving  kettle  with  one  cup 
water  and  one  cup  sugar.  Bring  to  the 
boiling  point  but  do  not  boil.  Then  put 
them  into  fruit  jar  and  seal  tight.  This 
amount  will  make  exactly  one  quart. 
Now  lay  them  on  the  grass  where  the  sun 
will  strike  them  any  time  of  the  day. 
Turn  the  cans  half  over  every  day  for 
four  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
store,  provided  that  the  sun  shone  most 
of  the  time.  If  there  are  rainy  or  cloudy 
days,  just  leave  them  out  that  much 
longer.  It  cannot  hurt  them.  Try  them. 
They  are  delicious. 

Homemade  Soap 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  making 
a  small  quantity  of  soap,  which  we  gave 
first  several  years  ago  :  Three  tablespoons 
lye,  one  teaspoon  borax,  one  teaspoon  am¬ 
monia,  one  cup  cold  water,  two  cups 
melted  grease.  Put  together  in  the  order 
named,  dissolving  lye  in  water  before 
adding  grease.  Pour  into  a  pan,  or  a  box 
lined  with  old  cotton  goods;  cut  before  it 
becomes  too  hard.  Mutton  fat  may  be 
used,  and  correspondents  also  tell  us  they 
use  fat  in  which  they  have  fried  dough¬ 
nuts,  after  it  becomes  too  dark. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  white 
hard  soap :  Five  pounds  clear  grease 
melted  but  not  hot  ;  one  10-eent  can  of 
potash ;  one  tablespoon  borax.  Dissolve 
the  potash  over  night  in  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  then  turn  the  melted  grease  on  the 
water,  and  stir  constantly  for  about  10 
minutes,  or  until  it  looks  like  honey.  Pour 
into  a  sheet-iron  pan  with  greased  paper 
in  the  bottom-;  when  sufficiently  hardened 
mark  off  into  squares  and  turn  out. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


752.— Youthful  Mod¬ 
el.  Cut  in  sizes  10, 
18  and  20  years,  30, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
30-in.  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


738.  —  Trim  Smart 
Lines.  Cut  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  The  30- 
in.  size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  27/8  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


years,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  2% 
yd*,  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


sugar,  (two  thirds  if  liked  very  sweet), 
pinch  of  salt.  Stir  occasionally  till  thick. 
Have  one  heaping  cup  of  apple  pared  and 
cut  in  cubes  ready,  and  stir  into  mix¬ 
ture,  also  y2  cup  seedless  raisins  or 
chopped  seeded  raisins.  Flavor  with  any 
desirous  flavoring.  TVe  prefer  mapleine. 
Serve  cold,  either  plain  or  with  cream, 
plain  or  whipped,  flavored  and  sweetened 
to  taste.  mrs.  h.  e.  b. 


Apples  with  Whipped  Jelly 

I  have  a  recipe  which  I  think  very  de¬ 
licious  :  Core  but  do  not  pare  apples,  fill 
them  with  sugar,  a  little  butter  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Put  in  pan  with  some  water  to 
baste  them  with,  and  bake.  Serve  with 
whipped  “jello.”  I  suppose  cream  would 
be  very  nice  but  as  I  live  in  the  city,  I 
use  the  “jello.” 

I  saw  where  Mr.  Dunning  had  given  a 
recipe  for  apple  and  ham  potpie,  saying 
he  did  not  know  the  real  name.  I  re¬ 
member  the  dish  very  well  indeed,  as  my 
grandmother,  of  Holland  Dutch  descent, 
used  to  make  it  very  often.  She  used 
dried  sweet  apples  cut  in  quarters  with 
peeling  left  on  and  she  called  the  dish 
apple  eloutjes  (the  Dutch  word  for  a 
covering).  a.  h. 


Gas  Service 
Sor  Cooking 

‘No  Matter  Where  Y ou  hive 


THE  COLEMAN  AIR-O-GAS 
Stove  is  a  modern  up-to-the- 
minute  cooking  unit.  It  brings 
all  the  advantages  of  city  gas 
service  right  into  your  home- 
no  matter  where  you  live.  It  is 
easy,  economical  and  safe  to 
operate.  It  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas 
—no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  installation 
expense.  It’s  ready  to  begin  active  duty 
the  minute  it  is  set  in  your  kitchen. 

The  Air-O-Gas  generates  quickly  to 
full  cooking  heat.  Produces  a  cleaner 
cooking  fire — no  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  soot 


on  utensils.  Quicker  cooking  action- 
boils  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  You  have  a  steadier 
cooking  blaze— instantly  regulated  to 
any  heat  desired,  from  a  low  simmer 
to  the  hottest  blue  flame  you’ll  ever 
need.  Uses  any  good  grade  of  regular 
motor  gasoline  as  fuel. 

Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  attractively 
designed  and  finished.  Built  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  practical  models  to  meet  every 
cooking  need.  Priced  within  the  means 
of  everybody. 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  this 
great  stove.  If  he  is  not  _  supplied 
yet,  write  us  for  descriptive  literature, 
prices,  etc.  Address  Dept.  RY-8. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 

{Formerly  The  Coleman  Lamp  Company) 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario  (AOS) 


r^° 

Have  You 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT 

!sToe  '/yJSSsmsmm 
f]Searby~or  in  Your  Home? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
Q  water  in  home  and  barns. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

|plumbin^'Pipe-Fittin^s 

‘WHOLESALE  PRICES 


f 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

(jUticura 

Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  files.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 
J  son.  Made  of  metal, 
'can’t  spill  or  tipoverj 
will  not  soil  or  injura 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

from  your  dealer. 
Brooklyn  N Yj, 


HAROLD  SOMERS 


Rnrrnl  Lots,  slightly  imper- 
UdMolfect  crockery, 

|o°vner ’ “*5g  Useful  Dishes 

Special  Prices  on  DECORATED 
DINNER  SETS.  Circulars. 

I  WINIKER  BROS. 
■Dept.  105  Miliia,  Maaa. 


OurOwnHomeCountry* 


the  land  where  Profits 
J  and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  associated  Ranks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 

Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


We  Have  de™.?i  Combination  Brush  Set 

for  the  home.  Five  pieees.  Ten  uses.  Costs  less  than 
ta.OO.  100'S  profit,  HARPER  CO.,  610  Bankers 
Reserve  Life  Building,  Box  829,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
_3L_1  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

s.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suec.  Keystone  Hale  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA 


MCI]  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

men  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N2  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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A  Happy  Summer  for  the 
Children 

Summer  and  vacation  days  are  near 
again,  bringing  once  more  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  youngsters  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  in  the  home  surroundings.  Tlie 
last  few  weeks  of  school  seem  long  and 
tiresome  and  the  pleasures  of  vacation 
have  long  been  anticipated.  But  after  a 
little  the  novelty  of  the  long  days  free 
for  pltfy  wears  off,  and  “What  shall  I  do 
now?"  becomes  a  frequent  question  on  the 
lips  of  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  even  in 
the  country,  where  there  are  so  many 
out-of-door  attractions  at  this  time  of 
year.  Here,  however,  the  children  are 
more  widely  separated,  and  soon  miss  the 
companionship  of  their  schoolmates.  If 
the  district  school  has  been  fortunate  in 
possessing  attractive  playground  equip¬ 
ment,  this,  too,  will  be  missed,  and  mother 
will  often  have  to  “rack  her  brain”  for 
some  sort  of  amusement  that  will  be  half 
as  entertaining  for  little  ones  who  find 
it  hard  to  “sit  down  and  be  quiet.”  A 
healthy  child  cannot  long  remain  inactive, 
and  a  busy  child  is  seldom  a  naughty  one. 

Last  Summer  while  on  a  pleasure  trip 
we  passed  through  a  neighboring  village, 
and  drove  past  the  village  school  grounds. 
To  our  surprise  the  playground  was 
swarming  with  children  who  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  swings, 
seesaws  and  slides  provided  for  them.  My 
first  thought  was  “What  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  children,  and  how  I  wish 
we  might  live  near  such  a  school,  where 
my  little  ones  could  have  the  privilege  of 
spending  a  few  happy  hours  each  day !” 
But  on  second  thought  I  realized  that  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  play¬ 
ground,  nevertheless  it  was  calling  the 
children  away  from  their  homes !  There 
was  so  little  there  to  hold  them  and  keep 
them  contented.  Houses  were  close  and 
playgrounds  were  small.  And  with  a 
rush  of  joy  I  thought  of  the  room  we  have 
on  our  big  farm,  room  for  running  and 
jumping  games  of  every  sort,  and  room, 
of  course,  for  home  playground  equip¬ 
ment  to  provide  safe  and  healthful  enter¬ 
tainment  for  my  children,  so  attractive 
that  they  would  stay  at  home  from  choice. 

With  the  development  of  my  dream  of 
a  playground  of  this  sort,  I  tried  to  put 
myself  in  their  places,  remembering  the 
things  I  would  have  enjoyed  at  their  age. 
Then,  because  one  of  our  family  was  a 
wee  laddie  of  two  years,  we  gathered  our 
simple  equipment  within  the  limits  of  a 
large  roomy  play-yard,  fenced  about  with 
high  fine-meshed  chicken  wire.  Half  in 
shade  and  half  in  sunshine,  green  grass 
underfoot,  friendly  trees  drooping  over  it, 
and  a  regular  gate  by  which  to  enter,  it 
was  surely  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  In  a 
shady  corner  stood  a  big  box  of  sand. 
Under  a  tree  a  rope  swing  hung  inviting¬ 
ly  and  out  in  the  sunshine  stood  a  big 
teeter-board,  pivoted  in  the  center  so  that 
at  all  times  it  served  both  as  a  merry-go- 
round  and  a  seesaw,  and  made  with  round 
comfortable  seats  and  short  round  posts 
to  hold  tight  to  when  sailing  dizzily 
around.  A  bag  of  sand  hung  over  one 
end  and  was  easily  adjusted  along  the 
board  to  make  a  perfect  balance  for 
either  the  two-year-old  or  the  boy  of  six, 
or  for  both,  and  such  “heaps”  of  fun  they 
had  as  the  Summer  days  slipped  by.  And 
after  school  began  in  the  Fall,  our  home 
became  the  mecca  for  the  neighboring 
youngsters,  who  often  came  racing  home 
with  “Sonny”  to  swing  and  seesaw  till 
supper  time. 

This  year  we  shall  add  a  few  more  at¬ 
tractions,  including  a  “pup”  tent  (what 
matter  if  it  be  made  at  home,  so  long  as 
the  canvas  be  waterproof?),  possibly  a 
slide,  made  with  a  short  piece  of  ladder, 
and  a  few  stout  boards,  with  some  small 
cushions  made  of  dark  blue  denim  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  clothes  when  sliding ;  on  hot 
muggy  days  a  waslitub  full  of  sun-warmed 
water  where  the  kiddies  may  splash  about 
in  their  bathing  suits  and  sail  their  boats 
to  their  heart’s  content,  and  most  of  all, 
a  low  broad  seat  around  a  big  tree,  where 
a  tea  party  may  be  spread ;  where  the 
bowl  of  soapsuds  for  bubbles  may  be  set, 
with  no  one  to  object  if  it  gets  spilled 
over ;  where  “Sonny”  may  arrange  his 
tools  when  he  is  building  something ; 
where  baby  may  set  her  blocks  or  her 
lovely  little'  mud  p;es  and  sand  dishes,  or 
where  a  cushion  and  a  picture  book  may 
induce  a  restful  nap  for  a  tired  but  ener¬ 
getic  little  body.  Children  love  such  a 
little  nook,  and  the  play-yard  will  be  dou¬ 
bly  interesting  because  of  it. 

None  of  this  equipment  calls  for  any 
great  outlay  of  money  or  time,  yet  when 
it  is  all  completed,  it  will  surely  prove 
a  blessing  for  the  busy  mother  as  well  as 
a  constant  source  of  joy  for  the  little 
ones. 

But  even  play  may  become  tiresome, 
as  everyone  knows,  and  the  wise  parent 
is  the  one  who  makes  work  so  attractive 
that  the  child  will  enjoy  himself  at  his 
job.  Children  are  always  delighted  when 
allowed  a  garden  of  their  own,  however 
tiny,  and  an  inexpensive  set  of  garden 
tools  will  encourage  them  to  keep  out  the 
weeds.  No  king  was  ever  prouder  than 
my  six-year-old-son  last  Summer,  when 
his  garden  first  yielded  radishes  and  let¬ 
tuce  to  supply  the  table.  His  cucumbers, 
too,  were  fine,  and  his  sunflowers  grew 
to  an  immense  height.  Planted  about  a 
foot  apart,  they  made  a  regular  grove 
where  sonny  would  play  at  hunting,  and 
with  his  toy  gun  would  down  the  tiger 
or  lion  unwittingly  impersonated  by  the 
three-colored  tabby  following  at  his  heels ! 
But  his  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  on  a 
cold  November  morning  he  watched  the 


birds  helping  themselves  to  an  early 
breakfast  of  sunflower  seed  from  his  gar¬ 
den  ! 

Farm  boys  and  girls  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  light  work  at  which  they  may 
earn  small  amounts  for  some  toy  or  pleas¬ 
ure  they  have  been  wishing  for.  Piling 
Food,  picking  up  and  carrying  away 
junk,  raking  the  lawn,  picking  berries, 
gathering  peas  and  string  beans  for  can¬ 
ning,  pitting  cherries  at  a  penny  a  quart, 
sewing  on  buttons,  and  many  other  such 
tasks  will  beep  them  busy  and  happy,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  really  earning  something 
for  themselves.  For  instance,  my  boy 
of  six  earned  over  a  dollar  for  his 
Fourth  of  July  fireworks  by  picking  off 
potato  bugs  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  A  leaf 
loaded  wdth  eggs  counted  one  bug.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  potatoes  did  fine ! 

So  with  work  and  play  judiciously  di¬ 
vided,  the  days  will  soon  slip  by.  Now 
and  then  an  outing  for  the  whole  family 
■with  a  picnic  dinner  and  a  pleasant  walk 
or  ride  will  do  much  to  break  the  monot¬ 
ony,  and  sometimes  mother  will  invite 
a  playmate  to  spend  the  day  with  her 
children.  Such  pleasures  beget  many  hap¬ 
py  memories  in  after  years,  and  home 
becomes  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  our 
little  ones,  who  grow  up  so  fast  and  leave 
us  all  too  soon  at  best. 

MRS.  F.  LELAND  BLOUNT. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Oak- 
split  Chair  Bottom 

Baby’s  chair  with  the  oak-split  seat  was, 
as  our  little  girl  called  it,  “very  holy.” 
So  I  tried  my  luck  with  a  substitute 
with  very  good  success.  From  an  old  pair 
of  riding  breeches  of  the  boy’s  I  cut  strips 
like  those  for  rag  carpets,  and  sewed 
them  together  very  strong,  twice  back  and 
forward  on  the  sewing  machine.  Then  I 
wound  them  in  medium-sized  balls.  After 
cutting  away  all  the  worn  oak-split  so 
the  frame  only  was  left,  I  started  weav¬ 
ing  the  warp  with  the  khaki  strips,  twice 
around  the  side-bar,  under  to  the  opposite 
side,  back  on  top  to  the  first  side,  under 
again,  then  twice  around  the  opposite 
bar,  till  the  seat  was  filled  up  with  strips 
going  from  side  to  side,  a  double  layer, 
one  on  top,  one  underneath.  The  “woof” 
weaving  was  plain  one  up,  one  down, 
starting  on  the  right  side,  taking  only  the 
top  layer,  coming  back  through  the  under¬ 
neath  layer,  taking  three  or  four  down 
and  up.  When  about  a  fourth  is  done  I 
took  upper  and  underneath  layer  to¬ 
gether,  so  two  up,  two  down.  This  makes 
the  middle  part  extra  strong  and  keeps 
the  sides  loose  and  the  whole  more 
“springy.”  The  last  fourth  on  the  left 
side  is  woven  as  the  start,  and  for  the 
last  rowrs  I  used  a  large  safety  pin  to 
pull  the  strip  through.  The  rest  is  done 
very  easily  with  the  fingers.  I  prefer 
small-sized  balls  as  they  are  easier  to 
handle.  When  a  new  ball  is  needed  both 
strips  are  first  sewn  together.  The 
“woof”  weaving  has  to  be  done  with  long 
strips,  pulling  the  whole  length  through. 
A  very  pretty  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
dying  the  strips  two  different  colors,  say 
black  and  red  or  dark  blue  and  green. 

WILLY  CORNELISSEN-SCHEPP. 


Sour  Milk  Recipes 

Corn  Bread  or  Johnny  Cake.  —  Two 
cups  cornmeal,  )4  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  -egg,  one  cup  sugar,  1)4 
cups  sour  milk,  two  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing.  Mix  and  sift  meal,  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Add  the  beaten  egg,  sour 
milk  and  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
Melt  shortening  and  add  to  the  rest.  Beat 
well  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Sour  Milk  Waffles. — 2)4  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  soda,  1)4  cups  sour  milk,  one 
egg,  four  tablespoons  butter.  Mix  and 
sift  dry  ingredients,  add  milk  to  well- 
beaten  egg,  add  melted  butter.  Bake  on 
waffle  iron,  allowing  two  minutes  to  a 
waffle.  Much  nicer  than  those  made  from 
sweet  milk. 

Sour  Milk  Devil’s  Food. — This  is  an 
eyeless  cake :  %  cup  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  J4  cup  cocoa,  2  2-3  cups  pastry 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda  and  baking- 
powder.  MRS.  L.  J.  F. 


The  Perfect  Lemon  Pie 

Few  cooks  know  how  to  make  the  per¬ 
fect  lemon  pie.  The  shell  should  always 
be  baked  first  in  order  that  it  may  not 
soak  up  the  juice.  The  filling  is  made  in 
this  way :  Stir  in  two  cups  of  boiling 
water  two  tablespoons  cornstarch  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water.  Cook  until  clear. 
Add  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  the  grated  yellow  rind  and  juice  of 
one  large  lemon.  Cook  two  minutes  long¬ 
er,  and  pour  into  the  baked  shells.  Beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  stiff,  add  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  sugar,  and  spread  lightly  over 
the  pie,  and  brown  slowly.  This  recipe 
makes  two  pies.  gurxie  e.  blosser. 


Eggs  in  Butter 

Beat  two  eggs  till  foaming,  add  five  ta¬ 
blespoons  cream,  six  tablespoons  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Mix  well,  put  *)4  table¬ 
spoon  of  this  in  buttered  egg  sliirrer  or 
little  custard  cup.  Drop  in  an  egg,  dust 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  over  it  % 
tablespoon  batter,  bake  six  minutes,  then 
serve.  Cheese  can  be  sprinkled  over  if 
wished.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


THATCHER 

BOILERS -FURNACES-RANGES 


Snug  and  IV arm 

'  I  "'HERE  is  no  need  to  expose  your  family  to  the 
A  discomforts  and  dangers  of  a  chilly  house,  when 
even  on  the  coldest  days  every  room  of  the  house  will 
be  cozy  and  warm  if  heated  by  a  Thatcher  Round 
Boiler.  Its  unusual  features  are  many,  including — 

The  large  feed  door  which  permits  easy  firing 
and  spreading  of  fuel  to  all  parts  of  the  fire. 

The  “staggered”  fire  travel  which  utilizes  all 
hot  gases  and  smoke  instead  of  allowing 
some  to  escape  up  the  chimney. 

Drafts,  Checks  and  Dampers  respond 
instantly  and  automatically  to  maintain 
the  desired  temperature. 

There  is  a  correct  Thatcher  Round 
Boiler  to  meet  your  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  the  size  you  need. 


Mail  coupon  below  for 
literature  describing 
the  many  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Thatcher 
Round  ‘Boiler  and  other 
Thatcher  products. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

NEW  YORK  NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO 

21  W.  44th  Street  39-41  St.  Francis  Street  341  N.  Clark  Street 

Send  literature  on  your  Round  Boiler 


Name 


Address 


GRANDPA'S 

IWONDER 

A  -wonder  for  washing  the 
hands,  for  the  hath  and  for 
the  scalp.  Old,  reliable, 
honestly  made  since  '78. 
Heals  and  soothes.  An  enemy 
to  dandruff.  Gets  dirt.  Cuts 
grease.  At  Dealers'  or  send 
10c  for  hig  cake. 

BEAVER -REMMERS- 
GRAHAM  CO. 


Swce’7d 


Dept.  RN-51 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


PINE  TAR  SOAP 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 


Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  ha’lf  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

*  ~  *  • 

Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
!  foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
|  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

jAbsorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $  1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1 ,  Burlington,  VI. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


.  .  .  .  makes  Famous  Coffee  M akers 


The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In  l 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it.  Tfiere’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 
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Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


650,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

De  Laval  Milkers  now 
in  their  eleventh  year 
of  use. 

®3.*7%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 
97**-3%  of  the  users 
say  it  agrees  with  their 
cows.* 

99.4%  of  the  users 
say  they  get  as  much 
or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

9*49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  production  per 
cow  reported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 
94.80%  of  users  say 
their  De  Laval  is  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition.* 
Average  bacteria  count 
of  all  reporting,  14*54* 
—  6Z%  report  counts 
of  10,000  and  less.* 
96.45%  of  De  Laval 
users  say  their  milker 
is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 


The  De  Laval  Milker 
as  an  Investment 

OF  MORE  than  1800  users  who 
answered  a  questionnaire  con¬ 
cerning  their  experience  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker  96.45  per  cent  say 
that  their  milker  is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good”  investment,  as 
compared  with  other  farm  equipment 
they  own. 

Users  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  say 
that  years  of  continuous,  satisfactory 
service  have  made  their  milkers  one 
of  the  most  dependable  and  valuable 
pieces  of  equipment  on  the  farm. 

Money  invested  in  the  De  Laval 
Milker  pays  high  dividends  in  in¬ 
creased  profits,  time  and  labor  saved, 
beneficial  effect  on  cows,  a  better 
product  and  easier,  pleasanter  work. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write 
for  full  ■information. 


*Based  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


De  Laval  Milkers 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  Street 


Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
TRACTOR  and  MOTOR  OIL 

We  pay  the  freight  direct  from  the  refinery  to  your  station. 

Heavy  in  30  Gallon  Steeldrums,  63c.  50  Gal.  Steeldrums,  59V..C 
Extra  Heavy  30  Gal.  Steeldrums,  65c.  50  Gal.  Steeldrums,  61c 

Faucets  included. 

RED  SEAL  MOTOR  OILS, 81  Nassau  St.,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


In  use 
over 


MINERAL*,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BULL  BRAND 
Dairy  Ration 

(Dry  mr  IwnUm4} 


Red-E-Mixt 

Dairy 

fDry  Of*  Sweetened) 

20% 


Farmer's  Mixing  Feed 
(Dry  or  Iwettentd] 

32% 


Marmico  16% 
Molasses  Dairy 


Dairy  —  Stock  —  Poultry 


B  B  Scratch. 
Feed 


BULL  BRAND 
Molsuca  Horie  Feed 


B  B  Chick 
Starter 


B  B  Crowing 
Mash 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 


Better  Feeds 
for  every  use 

UNDER  the  trade-mark  of  B  B  (BULL  BRAND),  you  can 
secure  a  full  line  of  high  quality  feeds  for  Dairy,  Stock  and 
Poultry  use.  Each  of  these  feeds  is  made  according  to  a  tried  and 
tested  formula,  proved  in  actual  feeding  by  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men,  stockmen  and  poultrymen.  You  are  invited  to  try  any  B  B 
(BULL  BRAND)  FEED  on  the  guarantee  that  it  will  produce 
better  results  or  you  may  have  your  money  back. 

Made  by  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  oj  BB  ( Bull  Brand)  Dairy  Feeds,  Horse  Feeds  and  Poultry  Feeds 

BUFFALO*  NEW  YORK 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Cream  Fails  to  Rise 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cow.  We  cannot  get  the  cream 
to  rise.  We  use  a  separator  with  water 
running  around  the  milk.  Water  is  very 
cold.  I  am  feeding  Timothy  hay  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  about  half  each,  and  wheat  bran, 
about  4  qts.  twice  a  day.  The  milk  when 
first  drawn  is  very  yellow,  and  after 
standing  in  the  separator  for  12  hours 
we  put  it  in  pans,  and  still  there  is 
cream  in  it.  c.  R.  W. 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 

The  system  of  creaming  which  you  use 
is  probably  the  best  of  the  so-called  gravi¬ 
ty  systems.  The  fact,  however,  that  you 
do  not  get  all  the  cream  after  12  hours 
shows  that  you  should  let  it  stand  from 
24  to  36  hours.  Usually  all  the  cream 
will  have  risen  after  24  hours.  With 
more  complete  creaming  you  should  get  a 
richer  cream.  This  will  make  the  churn¬ 
ing  process  easier.  Then,  too,  I  should 
recommend  souring  the  cream  a  litle  more 
and  see  that  your  churning  temperature 
is  about  58  to  60  degrees  Fahr.  Bring 
the  cream  to  this  temperature  two  hours 
before  churning.  As  the  weather  gets 
warmer  this  churning  temperature  should 
be  reduced  four  or  five  degrees.  By  let¬ 
ting  the  milk  stand  longer  you  should  get 
a  richer  cream  which  will  help  in  your 
churning  if  you  note  carefully  the  matter 
of  sourness  and  the  proper  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  J.  w.  B. 


Bitter  Cream 

We  have  just  bought  a  cow  which 
came  fresh  about  eight  weeks  ago.  She  is 
a  fairly  good  cow  for  butter,  a  half  pound 
or  better  a  day,  but  it  has  a  strong  bit¬ 
ter  taste.  I  do  not  think  I  let  the  cream 
stand  too  long.  I  churn  every  third  day, 
so  that  gives  only  two  days  setting  to 
churn  at  a  time.  The  cream  also  has  a 
bitter  taste  when  it  stands  longer  than  a 
day.  I  keep  my  milk  in  a  cupboard  by 
itself.  We  feed  hay  three  times  a  day, 
and  grain  twice,  which  is  ground  oats. 
Have  no  trouble  with  churning,  butter 
comes  in  less  than  five  minutes.  H.  p. 

New  York. 

The  condition  which  you  mention  is 
quite  common  in  late  Winter.  When  the 
cow  goes  onto  pasture  feed,  I  believe  the 
bitter  flavors  will  disappear.  The  meth¬ 
od  which  will  check  its  development  is 
to  bring  the  fresh  milk  to  the  boiling 
point.  Cool  it  as  low  as  possible  after 
heating,  then  handle  it  the  same  as  usual, 
making  sure  all  utensils  are  clean  and 
sterilized.  The  heating  will  check  the 
growth  of  any  bitter  flavor  bacteria  or 
any  bitter  flavor  enzymes  that  may  be 
in  the  milk.  J.  w.  B. 


Success  at  Lambing  Time 

Letters  from  some  members  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  family  show  that  there  have  been 
far  too  many  fatalities  and  minor  trou¬ 
bles  this  Spring.  It  is  very  trying  to 
look  at  dead  ewes  or  lambs.  These  let¬ 
ters  show  that  some  were  killed  with 
kindness  and  others  by  past  neglect  of  the 
laws  necessary  for  their  wellbeing.  All 
troubles  visiting  the  shepherd  had  natural 
causes  in  past  history  that  struck  him 
at  the  critical  time.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  “lock  the  stable  door,”  but  we  have 
an  object  lesson  in  a  picture  sent  me  by 
Mark  J.  Smith  of  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  keeps  a  flock  of  registered  Black  Top 
Delaine  Merinoes  and  I  presume  he 
thought  because  he  is  proud  of  them 
that  I  would  like  to  see  them.  It  was 
a  dull  day  when  the  picture  came,  and 
all  I  could  see  was  a  hill  snow  scene  with 
a  black  streak  off  on  a  hill.  Whoever 
snapped  it  must  have  been  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  from  the  black  streak. 

I  wondered  why  he  sent  the  snow 
scene,  because  the  snow  was  only  a  foot 
deep,  but  taking  it  up  some  days  later, 
and  turning  it  over  I  read,  “Boy  driving 
sheep  to  cornfield.  Feed  unhusked  corn 
once  a  day.”  Then  I  put  a  glass  on  it 
and  found  a  close  row  of  sheep,  the  last 
fellow  under  a  tree  where  the  wind  had 
swept  the  snow  away,  and  magnified  20 
times,  that  chap  was  the  prettiest  pin¬ 
head  sheep  picture  I  ever  saw.  The  les¬ 
son  is  that  if  sheep  are  well  bred,  and 
the  feed  is  right  at  both  ends,  trips  like 
these  made  daily  will  insure  delivery, 
milk  flow,  owning  and  few  or  no  fatali¬ 
ties.  The  lesson  for  next  campaign  is, 
that  breeding,  feed,  care  and  exercise  are 
the  means  for  success  at  lambing  time. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Fleming’s 

Guaranteed  Remedies 

Neglect  to  treat  a  sick  animal  properly 
and  serious  results  follow.  When  the  first 
sign  of  sickness  comes  among  your  stock — 
treat  it.  You  can  keep  your  stock  well  and 
full  of  vitality  if  you  use  Fleming’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Remedies. 


Money  Back  If  They  Fail 

Most  diseases  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are 
successfully  treated.  In  use  for  over  30  years.  No 
experience  necessary.  Directions  are  complete  and 
easy  to  follow.  Fleming’s  Remedies 


Cost  Little  But  Get  Big  Results 

Fistula  and  Poll  Evil — 10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  each  year  with  Fleming's  Fistoform. 
Send  $2.50  for  a  bottle,  postpaid. 

Bone  Spavin — No  matter  how  old  the  case  or 
how  lame  the  horse,  use  Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste.  One  application  usually 
enough.  $2  a  bottle  postpaid. 

Lump  Jaw — The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treatment 
for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle.  Fleming’s  Actinoform 
$2.50  a  bottle  postpaid. 

Heaves — Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse 
worth  its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Use 
Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders.  $1.00  per 

package  postpaid. 

>  Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 


ACTINOFORM— Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone, . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID— Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints $2.00 

LlNlMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.09 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders, Indigestion,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER — Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts $1.00 

EYE  LOTION— All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL— Abraslons.Wlre  Cuts, Wounds  .60 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 
CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 2  Lbs .  .88 

ASK*  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR '  BANKER 
aboutus.  Menln  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are. 


Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money ,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming's  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 


FLEMING  BROS. 


100  Union  Stock 
Yards,  CHICA80 


year 

to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 

Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  si 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEAR 
YOU 1  Factory  prices  as  low  as  $24.95.  [ 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20.1 

Write  Sor  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Go.' 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Depf.  28-J  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BioHe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 

only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  »o  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealer*  everywhere 
Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSt.,WestBend,Wis. 


One 
Man0  e 
Time 


ftUR  NEW  CATALOG 

V  NOW  READY  FOR  MAILING  VI 

Illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of 
Dairy  Supplies  for  the  milk  producer. 

Send  for  copy  today 

MOORE  BROS. 

DEPT.  R  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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WATER 


By  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

From  Brook,  Spring  or  Pond 
Deliver  Anywhere  on  Your  Premises 
Catalogue  on  Request 


H.  T.  OLSEN,  Sole  Selling  Agent 

Rife  Hyd.  Ram  and  Pump  Works 
IS  Park  Row  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  THsweetTH 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young.  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  546,  Medina,  O. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 


Si 


PECIAL  OFFER 


A  7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  _  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints — 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Westerville,  Ohio  •  Box  i  oe 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Pall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  arid  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SXlOO  PIGS— 

ROUSE  BROS. 


Six  Weeks  Old  WHITE  BERK- 
SHIRES, ready  toship,S6.60  each 
Dushore,  Pa. 


SPRING  PIGS  FORSALE 

Young  Pigs  from  best  stock— good  healthy  pigs, 


good  size,  good  feeders .  $6  and  $6.60 

Also  100  Chester  White — 8-10  weeks  old .  $7.00 


Pure  and  Cross  bred,  from  3-4  months  old .  $9.00 

Ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

A.  YOUNG  Tel.  Lex.  0646-W  Laconia  St.  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


IDUROCS 

W  m.  R.  Hill 


OF  THE  BEST  BREED¬ 
ING  AND  QUALITY. 

Rrldgevllle,  Del. 


IDUROCS 


Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  Si  Son  Merritleld,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED ( 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 


POLAND  CHINA’S  TVA  FALL  PIGS 

Bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars — immune. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  H.  J.  Lund  ALBION.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown.  Va. 


PIGS  Chester  White,  Berkshire, 

0  weeks  old,  $7.00.  7  weeks,  $7.50. 
Delivery  in  April  and  May.  Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Pigs, 

$8.60.  OAKS  HAIRY  FARM,  Wyalustng,  Pa. 


Phactar  Wkitac  service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
onesier  flSSllcS  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kenuett  Square,  l'a 


C„T.  Pedigreed  Chester  White  PIGS,  March  farrow, 
rur  Odie  either  sex.  J.  S.  DEATRICK,  Aspers,  Pa. 


Poland-  Chinas  Class,  Registered  PIGS 

FOR  SALE.  Write  me.  6.  8.  HALL,  Furmdule,  Ohio 


0  I  C  --e^'  *12.75ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 


(Pairs  no-akin  $25. 


it.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


NWViVWV.W-V.r.*AVJ,ANW.V* 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  .Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  odc,  add  60c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


DURE  BRED  PIGC 

■  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  U 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 
SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  -:-  Carlisle,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6,25  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.75 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING 

j— >  T  Q.  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  0  to  7  wks.  old  $6.00  ea.,8  wks.  old  $6.25  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  ehai-ge  for  crates.  M  LUv 


206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pasture  for  Pigs 

What  makes  a  good  pasture  for  pigs — ■ 
three  acres  divided  into  three  parts  for 
20  pigs,  changing  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  as  they  eat  it  off  and  at  the  same 
time  feeding  them  from  a  self-feeder? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  e. 

We  do  not  hog  down  rye  any  more. 
That  we  did  when  rye  was  cheaper.  Now 
we  have  better  market  for  both  grain 
and  straw.  We  use  mostly  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  rape.  Be  sure  it  is  dwarf 
Essex  rape,  with  imported  seed  from 
some  responsible  house  which  imports  its 
own  seed.  This  rape  will  bunch  out,  and 
if  rested  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  from 
time  to  time  during  the  season  will  make 
an  enormous  lot  of  feed  way  after  heavy 
frost. 

Alfalfa  is  best  of  all,  but  will  only 
stay  in  two  or  three  years  during  regular 
rotation.  Follow  with  corn  or  sorghum. 
When  molasses  is  cheap  we  do  not  grow 
sorghum.  Keep  hogs  off  Alfalfa  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring.  Rye  to  make  good  Win¬ 
ter  pasture  must  be  sown  in  August.  If 
later  there  is  not  sufficient  of  the  plant 
to  make  much  feed.  The  measure  of 
profit  in  pork  making  is  the  extent  to 
which  forage  crops  are  utilized. 

HARRY  B.  HARPENDING. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  plant  rye  or  any  crop  now 
hoping  to  use  it  for  early  pasture.  Or¬ 
dinary  grass  and  clover  is  fine  for  early 
feed.  The  reason  for  planting  a  forage 
crop  is  to  supply  something  fresh  and 
green  later  in  the  season,  when  the  grass 
becomes  less  palatable.  Rye  sown  in  Fall 
will  make  good  forage  by  May  15  to 
June  1.  Rape  makes  a  good  fresh  feed 
for  August,  and 'will  continue  to  grow 
until  very  hard  freezing.  To  add  variety 
oats  and  peas  are  very  good  for  later  cm. 
Where  Alfalfa  does  well  I  think  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  plant  any 
other  forage  crop,  as  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  can  be  kept  fresh  and  green  all 
Summer  by  occasionally  clipping  with 
mowing  machine.  James  s.  malone. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming*  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  3. — Annual  field  day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27-Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  FI.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  It.  I.  For  infonnation  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  • —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  12.  —  National  Guernsey  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Herrick-Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  13. — Coventry -Dunwalke-Florham- 
Rockingham  sale,  Trenton  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Herriek-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

May  19. — Holsteins  ;  Chemung  County 
consignment  sale,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Ya.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May.  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lae  County,  Winnebago  County, 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 

L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  Woods,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernsey,  Highlands, 
W.  FI.  Gratwiek,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
,T.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md*, 
sales  managers. 

Jung  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Horaell, 

N.  Y. 


Buy  your  Silo  COMPLETE  with  our  big 
Steel  HIP  ROOF  and  steel  CHUTE 

OUR  CASH  offer  for  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY— to 
sell  you  our  TORNADO  Oregon  Fir  silo — made 
of  best  grade  Fir  Lumber — Clear  of  Knots,  silo 
with  all  latest  improvements,  fully  equipped  with  our 
Steel  Roof  and  Steel  Chute — FREIGHT  PAID  to 
your  station  at  our  1924  price  of  our  silo  Without 
Roof  and  Chute. 

This  means  a  HEAVY  GALVANIZED  STEEL 
ROOF  and  STEEL  CHUTE  at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

A  HIGH-GRADE  SILO  should  be  protected  with 
equally  GOOD  ROOF  and  CHUTE. 

Is  this  silo  BETTER  than  silos  made  of  COMMON 
Spruce  or  Pine  Lumber  full  of  KNOTS?  Compare 
silos  now  in  your  County.  Then  if  OUR  SILO  is 
BETTER  write  us  AT  ONCE.  Mention  size  silo 
wanted. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


Consignment  Sale 

MONDAY,  MAY  30,  1927 
AT  WHITE  HALL  FARM 

2  miles  East  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  along  State  High¬ 
way,  Route  No.  51.  Easily  reached  by  motor. 

30  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  Cows.  Springers,  Bred  and  open 
Heifers,  2  Bulls. 

20  High  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers 

Various  ages,  some  Fresh  and  Springers. 

100  Purebred  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs. 

Hogs  will  be  sold  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Catalog  sent  on  request. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Special  Offer— Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

First  check  for  $75.00  takes  four  months  old  Guern¬ 
sey  Bull  Calf.  Good  individual.  Dam  gave  9891.3  lbs.  of 
milk  and  592.9  !bs.  of  fat  with  first  calf.  Sire’s  dam’s 
record  12133.10  lbs.  of  milk  and  601.21  lbs.  of  fat  Class  B. 

You  can  get  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in  cans,  at  your 
station,  if  you  produce  clean  milk  from  grade  or 
thorougbred  Guernsey  cows. 

CHEDCO  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 

C.  E.  Cotting 

70  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sal6sllst 
aDd  Pedigrees.  WAWA  BAIRT  FARMS  „  t  g|>>  pw|, ^  p§ 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMIIHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Practi-  RHEDMCEY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDdEWOOD 
call.  Pure  wUCflllOni  DAIRY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  %  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


JERSEY  BULL  JU??E0  4.N1926 

Dam’s  record  is  12,592  lbs.  milk,  625  lbs.  fat. 

Ppjnp  liiOA  F  A  D 

OllCIIABli  HILL  FARM  *  Peterhoro,  X.  II. 


HOLSTEINS  Heifer  Calves 

A  few  are  yearlings.  Every  dam  has  a  Class  C 
record— some  have  high  seven-day  records.  All 
are  sired  by  our  famous  1.000-ib.  son  of  Avon 
Pontiac  Echo.  Fully  Accredited— No.  149156. 

BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  TRADE  I^£Bargeed  iT^S 

J.  W.  CL  A  UK  Route  No.  2  Fine  City  PI.  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS, 


GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS,  PHEASANTS 
XV.  J.  Lewis  -  Bushkill,  Pa. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  ENGLISH 

BLOODHOUNDS 

Seven  more  extra  fine  pedigreed  puppies 
elegihle  to  registration  in  A.  K.  C.  at  half 
the  price  other  breeders  will  ask  yon.  Address 
E.  N.  McBeth  &  Sons,  Hamersville,  Brown  Co.,  O. 


rurnco  and  ENGLISH  FOX  HOUNDS 

Males  -  $10.00  Females  -  $5.00 

Eligible  to  U.  K.  C. 

Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

“For  Your  Protection”,1 ’SSS-KSlieplierds 

Never  before  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers. 

GEORGE  BOOKMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  f*¥TJ»C  Sable  and  White,  6  weeks  old, 
COLLIE.  —  X— '  M  P  $5.00  and  $10.00.  Parents  good 
cowdogs.  Two  black  and  white  spayed  dogs  7  months 
$lo.  Also  one  sable  and  white  female.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  money  back.  A.  VAN  DYKE,  Canajobarie,  N.  ¥. 

Cftllip  Pnnnipc  —  finest  quality.  Catalog  free. 

ViUlIlC  1  uppicS  Bowden's  Collie  Firm  Mansfield,  Ohio 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  POPS— The intelligentkind;males 
U  Spayed  females,  $1  O  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Bedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


Hnllip  Pi  I  rm  i  A  C  £he  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
OUllie  rUp picS CLOVE UNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersbnrg,  Fa* 


PUPPIES 


Two  to  Six  Months  Old. 
Pine  Ones.  Pedigreed. 
,  ,  .  .  ,  Large  and  healthy.  Make 

watchdogs  and  companions.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Ronks,  Penna. 


POLICE  PUPS  Pedigreed,  Farm  raised. 


telligent. 


loyal  companions  and  in- 

FRANK  W .  CLOUD,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


AIREDALES  £h?-aU'aro',nd  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship 

nillhUHLCB  C.O.D.  SHAOYSIDE  FARM.  Msdison,  N.  T. 


Ru3(]  TIllS  OllI I  mid  *  WESTBRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS,  Danielson, 

IVCdU  1111b  UUlLUUa.Coml.,  Offer  at  all  times,  grown 

dogs  and  pups  of  the  finest  bloodlines.  Farmer’s  price?. 


l!4  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Mas?. 


BULL  NOT  TORQUATOS  COLLAR,  S1.25  each-Dog  and 
Puppy  Food.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


HORSES 


Percherons  I 


Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  4yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
,  .  -  1  yr-  Daughters  and  grand¬ 

daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wm.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

F0R  25  HEAD  SHETLAND  PONIES 


SALE 

$66  head. 


NICE 

PONY  FARM 


Cortland,  Ohio 


SllPflrind  Stallions,  Mares  with  Foal  and 
Ponies  tor  children.  Real  pets— all 
Panics  ases.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARRS 
*  C  Atwater,  Ohio 


I  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Cows  -  Hellers  -  Bulls 


FOR  SALE 

Can  offer  up  to  a  carload,  good  cows  and  heifers 
from  two  to  seven  years  of  age,  including  several 
R.  of  M.  cows.  Most  of  them  bred  to  a  bull  whose 
dam  has  official  record  of  18,346  lbs.  milk  and  807 
lbs.  B.  F.  Test  4.4  %. 


Herd  at  Shelburne,  N.  H. 


STONE  FARM  ASSOCIATION 
120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

account; 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

„  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.«  New  York 


\ 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  "Cents"  of  Dairying 


Dairying  proves  most  profitable  only 
where  a  dairy-minded  man  joins  forces 
with  a  dairy  cow  and  a  dairy  farm.  But  ad¬ 
ditional  and  steady  income  from  a  few  cows 
of  good  production  has  helped  many  farm 
families  through  otherwise  strenuous  times. 

New  York  Central  territory  is  famous  for  its 
progressive  dairymen  who  make  use  of  cow 
testing  associations,  pure-bred  bulls,  legume 
hay  and  good  equipment  to  get  the  maximum 
efficiency  from  their  farm  operation.  And  their 
products,  of  high  quality,  enjoy  the  best 
market  prices. 

Dairying  carried  on  in  this  manner  results  in 
profits  for  the  farmer,  fertility  for  the  soil, 
prosperity  and  contentment  for  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 

>  Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
J  Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
j  Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

IKb  * 


Liquid 

UDDER  BALM 

A  clean  and  effective  treatment 
for  caked  udder  and  acute  mastitis 
in  dairy  cows.  1  PINT,  $1.00 


■Manufactured  by — 


GARGET  POWDER 

For  the  treatment  of  garget, 
bloody  milk,  stringy  milk, 
etc. 

1  POUND,  60  CENTS 


DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairy  Ration 

I  am  giving  my  cows,  Holsteins,  a  dairy 
ration  that  analyzes :  protein,  min,  24 
per  cent ;  carbohydrates,  min.,  45  per 
cent :  fiber,  max.,  12  per  cent ;  fat,  min., 
4 y>  per  cent,  and  Alfalfa,  per  cow,  20 
lbs.  They  have  no  corn  silage.  There 
are  drinking  fountains  in  the  barn.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  ration?  Could  it 
be  modified  to  advantage  both  of  cows 
and  farmer?  There  is  no  means  of  mix¬ 
ing  feed  on  the  place.  G.  l. 

This  analysis  suggests  a  good  milk- 
producing  ration.  It  is  quite  generally 
believed  right  at  the  present  time  that 
with  Alfalfa  hay  a  20  per  cent  ration 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  24  per  cent  feed. 
Alfalfa  contains  12  per  cent  protein  and 
is  itself  as  high  a  carrier  of  this  nutrient 
as  wheat  bran.  Those  cows  in  your  herd, 
for  example,  which  are  milking  10  quarts 
of  milk  daily  are  now  receiving  4.08  lbs. 
of  protein  a  day.  A  Holstein  cow  re¬ 
quires  about  0.85  of  a  lb.  of  protein  daily 
for  body  maintenance.  In  addition  she 
will  use  for  milk  production  about  1.2  lbs. 
daily,  or  the  protein  requirements  of  a 
1,200-lb.  Holstein  producing  10  quarts 
of  milk  daily  are  approximately  2  lbs.  of 
protein  per  day.  Therefore  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  just  double  the  amount  of  this  in¬ 
gredient  that  is  required.  A  cow  usually 
needs  according  to  feeding  standards  .8  of 
a  lb.  of  hay  to  each  hundred  of  live 
weight.  This  is  perhaps  a  bit  low,  but  20 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  is  more  than  would  be  or¬ 
dinarily  recommended  for  a  1,200-lb. 
cow,  and  12  to  15  lbs.  would  be  better. 

The  usual  recommendations  for  grain 
feeding  of  Holsteins  is  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3%  or  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily.  If  you  were  to 
cut  down  on  your  hay  and  grain  and  re¬ 
duce  the  protein  in  the  ration  all  at  once 
it  is  quite  possible  that  your  cows  would 
drop  in  milk  production.  It  might  be 
well  to  make  the  change  gradually,  or 
even  wait  now  until  another  Fall.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no  corn 
silage  it  is  suggested  that  you  feed 
soaked  beet  pulp  to  your  milking  herd. 
Each  cow  should  have  at  least  3  lbs.  of 
the  dry  pulp  daily.  When  well  soaked  it 
will  weigh  about  15  lbs.  J.  W.  B. 


Home-mixed  Ration 

Some  time  ago  I  had  ground  900  lbs.  of 
oats  and  barley  (half  and  half),  to  which 
I  put  300  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  What  would  analysis  be,  and  what 
should  I  add  to  make  a  20-per-cent  feed? 

I  am  feeding  1  lb  to  4  lbs.  milk.  c.  K.  P. 

In  the  ration  you  have  submitted  there 
is  a  protein  content  of  approximately  17 
pel  cent.  To  be  exact,  there  is  16.7  lbs. 
of  protein  in  each  hundred.  Oats  aver- 
;  age,  according  to  Henry  and  Morrison 
!  standards  12.4  lbs.  of  crude  protein  to 
the  hundredweight ;  barley  11.5  lbs.,  gluten 
25.4  lbs.,  and  oilmeal  33.9  lbs.,  respective¬ 
ly.  This  gives  you  217.65  lbs.  of  protein 
in  a  1,300-lb.  mixture.  If  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  hay  you  should  be  making  a 
i  good  quantity  of  milk  with  the  above  ra¬ 
tion.  When  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed  are 
added  the  mixture  will  contain  21  per 
cent  of  crude  protein.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  add  either  cottonseed  meal  or 
gluten  meal,  as  each  carry  about  40  lbs. 
of  protein  to  the  hundred.  Your  choice 
may  be  made  upon  the  cost.  It  is  usually 
recommended  that  a  ration  be  made  up 
from  at  least  four  plant  sources  in  order 
that  variety  and  several  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein  be  obtained.  Proteins  vary  in  their 
makeup,  and  by  having  at  least  four  kinds 
of  plants  represented  in  a  ration  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  safer  one  to  use.  At  the  present 
time,  unless  you  have  oats  that  have  been 
grown  on  your  farm,  it  does  not  seem 
economy  to  use  a  great  amount  in  a  ra¬ 
tion,  as  they  are  an  expensive  feed.  If 
you  were  to  substitute  300  lbs.  of  bran  or 
200  lbs.  of  bran  and  a  hundred  of  brewers 
or  malt  grains  you  would  cheapen  your 
ration  and  at  the  same  time  not  lower  the 
analysis. 

You  have  not  stated  whether  you  are 
feeding  silage.  If  silage  is  not  available 
you  would  increase  the  milk  producing 
qualities  of  your  feed  by  allowing  your 
cows  about  15  lbs.  of  wet  beet  pulp  daily. 
Beet  pulp  absorbs  about  five  times  its 
own  weight  of  water,  thus  before  soaking 
the  beet  pulp  allowed  would  be  about  3 
lbs.  per  cow.  If  beet  pulp  is  too  high  in 


your  section,  substitute  about  a  pound  of 
black  strap  cane  molasses  a  day  per  cow. 

J.  w.  B. 


Error  in  Test 

A  short  time  ago  the  State  came  and 
tested  my  cows  for  tuberculosis  and  con¬ 
demned  two  of  them,  one  was  a  purebred, 
and  one  a  grade.  Neither  one  showed 
visible  lesions.  I  understand  that  where 
they  show  ,  “no  visible  lesions”  they 
should  pay  me  $12.50  extra  a  head.  Is 
that  so?  r. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  paragraph  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets’  law  relating  to  payment  of 
indemnity  for  cattle  not  found  tubercular 
upon  autopsy.  Your  case  seems  to  come 
under  this  head :  “If,  upon  post-mortem 
examination,  evidence  of  a  dangerously 
infectious  or  communicable  disease  is  not 
found,  indemnity  equal  to  tl.e  appraisal 
value  of  the  animal  shall  be  paid,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  sum  of  $125  for  a  registered 
purebred  bovine  animal  or  for  a  purebred 
bovine  animal  two  years  of  age  or  less 
not  registered  but  eligible  for  registry,  for 
which  application  for  registration  has 
been  made  prior  to  the  appraisal,  and  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  $75  for  any  other 
bovine  animals.” 

If  evidence  of  tuberculosis  is  found  up¬ 
on  post-mortem,  only  90  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  is  paid,  and  the  maximum 
amounts  that  will  be  paid  then  become 
$112.50  in  the  case  of  purebred  cattle, 
$67.50  for  those  not  purebred.  These 
amounts,  you  will  note,  are  90  per  cent 
of  those  mentioned  above  as  payable  for 
purebreds.  Whatever  is  received  for  the 
carcasses  sold  as  beef,  and  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  slaughtered  cattle  in  this 
State  were  so  sold  in  1926,  is  deducted 
from  the  State  and  federal  payments  due 
the  owner.  '  M.  B.  D. 


Ill-flavored  Goat’s  Milk 

A  milk  goat  two  years  old  has  her  first 
kid,  which  is  about  four  months  old.  She 
is  a  half  Saanen  and  half  Toggenberg, 
and  gives  about  half  a  gallon  of  milk  a 
day.  She  has  a  nice  bag  but  the  milk 
tastes  very  strong.  She  is  not  bred.  I 
am  feeding  her  corn  and  oats,  half  and 
half,  oilmeal  and  clover  hay ;  plenty  of 
salt  and  water  all  the  time.  What  would 
make  the  milk  taste  this  way?  G.  w.  T. 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 

The  presence  of  the  male  goat  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  strong  milk,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  a  doe  will  impart  the  odor  if  no  buck 
is  near.  Our  own  experience  with  Swiss 
goats  is  the  same  as  yours,  that  their 
milk  is  of  a  strong  flavor,  especially  when 
they  are  on  brush  pasture.  The  Toggen- 
bergs  as  well  as  the  Saanen  goats  are  of 
Swiss  origin,  where  they  have  been  bred 
for  centuries  for  their  milk  and  fine- 
flavored  cheese,  much  of  which  finds  its 
way  to  America.  We  do  not  hear  of  strong 
milk  from  the  Swiss  people  who  have  kept 
this  variety  of  milk  goats  all  these  years; 
perhaps  their  “sense  of  smell”  is  not  so 
acute  as  some  Americans.  However  we 
discarded  our  Swiss  herd  years  ago  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  above,  and  in 
their  place  the  Nubian  milkers  now  hold 
sway.  The  latter  breed  give  the  finest 
of  all  milk,  sweet,  delicious,  and  highest 
in  butterfat  of  all  the  milk  breeds.  They 
are  called  the  “Jerseys  of  the  goat  fami¬ 
ly,”  and  are  best  for  household  purposes, 
giving  a  good  supply  of  milk,  though  not 
so  much  as  the  Swiss  breeds. 

I  suggest  that  you  discard  the  doe  that 
gives  the  bad  tasting  milk,  and  in  her 
place  get  a  Nubian,  or  Nubian  grade.  It 
is  not  easy  to  secure  these  goats,  as  they 
are  in  great  demand  and  bring  what  some 
may  tetm  big  prices.  The  nearer  to  pure¬ 
bred  the  more  money  they  represent,  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  one  breed  but  to 
all  of  them.  A  good  milk  goat  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  that  any  family  can 
have,  and  the  calls  for  these  little  milkers 
is  rapidly  on  the  rise. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  change  your 
doe  to  some  place  where  no  other  goats 
have  ever  been,  especially  buck  goats ; 
feed  only  clean  fresh  food,  and  see  if  the 
odor  will  not  disappear,  willet  randaee. 


“I  don’t  think  Dr.  Smithers  knows  his 
job.  Two  years  ago  he  told  me  I  only 
had  six  months  to  live.”  “Still,  he’s  a 
nice  chap.  It’s  a  pity  lie’s  not  more  re¬ 
liable.” — London  Passing  Show. 
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YOU  can  make  money  feed¬ 
ing  cottonseed  meal.  Beef 
and  butterfat  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  than  when 
only  grain  concentrates  are  fed, 
for  cottonseed  meal  is  more  than 
twice  as  rich  in  protein  as  bran, 
oats  or  middlings. 

In  feeding  dairy  cattle,  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  states,  that  substituting  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  for  two 
pounds  of  bran  increased  the 
average  daily  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  feeding  beef  cattle,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Morrison,  the  world’s  best 
known  feed  authority,  says, 
“Every  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  correctly  fed  is  worth  250 
to  300  lbs.  of  corn — a  fact  that 
many  of  the  corn-belt  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  yet  realize.  Many 
of  them  are  not  using  enough  oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  in  their 
cattle  operations.  They  are  los¬ 
ing  money  by  failing  to  do  this.” 

Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite — causing  animals  to 
gain  faster.  It  supplies  the 
phosphorus  that  livestock  must 
have. 

85c  Worth  Of  Fertilizer  With 
$1  Worth  Of  Feed 

At  average  fertilizer  prices,  the 
manure  from  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal 
is  worth  $25.00.  The  manure  from  a 
ton  of  oats  is  worth  only  $7.88  and 
from  corn,  $6.83.  Not  only  does  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  supply  protein  at  less 
cost,  but  it  provides  manure  four 
times  as  rich.  You  get  about  85tf 
worth  of  fertilizer  with  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed. 


Free — Feed  Formulas  That 
Save 

We  will  send  you  without  cosl 
formulas  for  mixing  cottonseed  mea! 
with  your  many  home-grown  feeds— 
tell  how  to  make  balanced  rations  foi 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  horses  and  mules 
These  rations  giv< 
far  better  results 
than  you  can  secure 
from  feeding 
grain  and  haj 
alone.  Write 
now  for 
facts  about 
the  world’s 
best  concen¬ 
trated  protein 
stock  feed  and 
how  to  mix  it 
correctly  —  how 
to  reduce  feed 
bills. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

Horses Mules 


Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 


930  Palmetto  Building, 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
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Protein  Content;  Ration  for 
Guernseys 

1.  Will  you  give  me  the  exact  protein 
percent  of  each  of  the  following  grains  : 
Bran,  15  per  cent ;  c-ornmeal,  ground 
oats,  barley,  cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal, 
Soy  bean  meal,  ground  buckwheat,  glu¬ 
ten  meal?  2.  Will  you  also  give  me  a 
good  grain  ration  for  my  cows?  I  have 
no  Silo.  My  feed  is  cornstalks  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  Cows  are  Guernseys.  E.  s. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

1.  Protein  content  of  feed  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  crude  protein  or  crude  digesti¬ 
ble  protein.  Digestible  protein  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  total  amount  in  the 
feed  and  that  which  the  cow  can  use  for 
muscle,  meat,  hair,  hide  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.  Considering  the  amount  of 
crude  digestible  protein  in  feeds,  bran 
contains  12.5  per  cent ;  cornmeal,  7.1  per 
cent ;  ground  oats,  9.7  per  cent ;  barley, 
9  per  cent;  cottonseed  meal,  36  to  43  per 
cent;  oilmeal,  30  per  cent;  Soy  bean 
meal,  39.7  per  cent ;  ground  buckwheat, 
15  per  cent ;  gluten  meal,  30  to  40  per 
cent. 

2.  If  you  have  Alfalfa  hay  you  have 

a  good  foundation  of  a  dairy  feed  as  Al¬ 
falfa  has  about  the  same  protein  analysis 
as  bran.  There  is  not  very  much  nutrient 
supplied  by  cornstalks  however.  With 
the  roughage  you  have  available  a  ra¬ 
tion  containing  about  20  percent  of  pro¬ 
tein  should  produce  well.  That  is  if  you 
feed  Alfalfa  morning  and  night,  and  we 
will  say  the  stalks  at  noon.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formula  is  suggested :  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  gldten  feed, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  2  per 
cent  salt.  This  ration  ought  to  be  given 
to  your  Guernseys  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  As  long  as 
you  have  no  silo,  you  can  best  get  a 
source  of  succulence  by  feeding  beet  pulp. 
If  not  too  expensive  it  is  suggested  that 
you  feed  about  3  lbs.  of  the  pulp  by  dry 
weight  to  each  cow  daily.  This  should 
be  soaked  with  what  water  it  will  absorb, 
usually  about  o  lbs.  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  dry  pulp.  j.  w.  B. 


Loss  from  Tuberculin  Test 

Do  you  think  they  are  giving  the  farm¬ 
er  a  square  deal  by  the  arbitrary  plan  of 
appraising  cattle  in  tuberculin  testing. 
Would  it  not  be  more  just  for  the  State 
to  replace  cow  for  cow  for  each  cow  con¬ 
demned?  The  present  method  will  bank¬ 
rupt  the  poor  farmer  who  has  payments 
of  different  sorts  to  make ;  it  would  only 
mean  a  little  more  in  taxes  on  the  whole 
|  State,  and  would  be  more  just  to  the  man 
who  produces  the  milk.  g.  l.  W. 

Replacing  cow  for  cow  would  involve 
;  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  cattle,  and  their  distribution 
among  farmers  who  had  lost  cattle 
through  the  tuberculin  test.  Serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  plan  readily  present  them¬ 
selves.  The  purchase  of  the  needed  cows 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  open  to 
all  the  objections  which  inevitably  ac¬ 
company  government  dealing  in  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  the  distribution  in  any  manner 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  dairymen 
would  probably  be  impossible.  A  plan 
which  I  think  superior  to  your  proposed 
one  would  be  to  drop  the  compulsory  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  which,  according  to  excel¬ 
lent  veterinary  authority,  can  probably 
never  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis,  no 
matter  how  long  tuberculin  testing  is 
carried  on  or  how  carefully  the  tested 
areas  are  protected  from  reinfection. 
Dairymen  who  wish  to  test  their  cattle 
and  believe  it  profitable  for  them  to  do 
so,  to  avoid  losses  from  tuberculosis  in 
their  herds,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  any  veterinarian  to  do  the 
work  for  them.  In  view  of  the  unre¬ 
liability  of  the  test  and  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  State  and  loss  to  individual 
cattle  owners,  and  also  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  doubt  as  to  any  benefit  to  the  hu¬ 
man  family  that  can  come  from  this  test¬ 
ing,  tuberculin  testing  should  be  relegated 
to  the  position  it  formerly  held,  that  of 
a  diagnostic  agent  of  some,  but  limited, 
value,  its  use  open  to  all  and  compul¬ 
sory  upon  none.  m.  b.  d. 


♦ 


Reporter  :  “You  certainly  have  had  a 
most  interesting  life.  Now,  what  do  you 
remember  as  the  happiest  moment?” 
Centenarian:  “It  bain’t  come  yet!”  — 
London  Opinion. 


Is  machine  milking 
better  than  hand  milking? 


EMPIRE 

Milking 
Machine 

Owners  4 
vote 

■yes 


T^MPIRE  owners  say  that  machine  milking  is  easier  and 
cheaper,  takes  less  time,  keeps  cows  in  better  condition, 
gives  cleaner  milk,  saves  the  wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man, 
gets  more  milk  per  day  for  more  days— that  if  they  had  to  go 
back  to  hand  milking  they’d  sell  their  cows  and  go  into  some 
other  business. 

If  you  keep  six  or  more  cows  you  are  losing  money  by  hand 
milking.  You  could  put  the  money  you  now  pay  out  for 
wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man  into  the  bank  and  make  dairy¬ 
ing  a  better,  more  profitable  business. 
Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Send  for 
booklet — mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  New  B  B  Marvel  Cream 
Separators  —  more  cream  from 
every  can  of  milk 

The  improved,  permanently  balanced 
bowl  of  the  new  B  B  Marvel  is  the  great¬ 
est  separator  improvement  in  twenty- 
five  years.  It  does  away  with  bother¬ 
some  neck  springs  and  bushings.  Its 
automatically  oiled  ball  bearing  spindle 
supported  by  a  stationary  shaft  assures  freedom  from  vibra¬ 
tion-clean  skimming — all  the  cream  all  the  time. 

Rerun  skim  milk  from  any  other  separator  through  a  B  B 
Marvel.  Note  the  results.  You  too  will' want  this  extra 
cream  from  every  can  of  milk.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan. 
Send  for  booklet— mail  the  coupon  today. 

You  certainly  can  afford  running  water 

The  Empire  Water  System  is  a  small  investment  that  pays 
big  dividends  in  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience,  saves  time  and  work  every  day  in 
the  year.  Costs  only  about  what  you  pay 
for  a  first-rate  radio  set — about  a  nickel 
a  day  to  run. 

You  get  bath  room  conveniences,  and 
big  savings  in  time  and  labor  in  kitchen, 
laundry  and  dairy  work.  Fire  insurance 
costs  are  lower.  Cows  and  hogs  get  all 
the  water  they  want — more  milk  and 
heavier  hogs. 

Empire  Water  System — motor,  pump 
and  tank  equipment — is  easy  to  install, 
automatic  and  silent  in  op¬ 
eration,  provides  a  steady 
flow  at  any  faucet,  capac¬ 
ity  300  gallons  an  hour. 

Sold  on  easy  payment 
plan.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


— — - - - - - « 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  8,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  booklets  checked  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

□  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 

n  The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators 

□  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems” 

Name . 

Address . 
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Choosing  the 

As  we  pass  through  the  entrance  gates 
to  our  great  State  Fair  I  wonder  how 
many  ever  give  it  a  thought  that  they  are 
attending  a  school — a  place  of  learning. 
For  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  that  a  farm¬ 
er  might  wish  to  know  about  his  work 
but  what  he  can  find  out  at  our  great 
fair.  Whether  it  be  fruit  or  truck  grow¬ 
ing,  dairying,  live  stock  or  diversified 
farming,  there  is  something  somewhere 
on  the  grounds  for  him  to  learn.  But 
possibly  he  is  like  the  little  boy  who  goes 
to  ‘school  only  for  a  good  time.  Here  he 
can  have  that,  too,  but  like  the  little  boy, 
he  will  be  the  loser  in  the  end,  if  he  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  the  help  at  hand. 
Today  as  we  come  to  the  fair  we  are  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  cows  for  Ave  are  to 
choose  a  family  cow.  So  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  make  our  way  to  the.  immense 
dairy  barn.  Here  awaiting  our  inspection 
are  all  the  principle  breeds  of  dairy  cattle, 
the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss  and  Milking  Shortliorff.  All 
are  the  best  individuals  of  their  class  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Neither  time  nor 
money  has  been  spared  to  get  them  in 
shape  for  showing.  Hours  have  been 
passed  in  grooming,  trimming  and  polish¬ 
ing.  Each  exhibitor  wants  his  entry  to 
be  in  a  little  better  condition  and  look  a 
little  bit  better  than  his  competitor,  for 
he  knows  it  pays,  and  if  he  can  outclass 
his  rivals  the  blue  ribbon  will  be  his  and 
he  will  be  well  repaid. 

As  we  pass  down  aisle  after  aisle,  look¬ 
ing  at  this  cow  and  that  cow,  some  con¬ 
tentedly  chewing  their  cuds,  some  receiv¬ 
ing  the  finishing  touches  before  being  led 
into  the  show  ring,  we  marvel  at  the  size 
of  the  udder  on  this  cow  or  exclaim  over 
the  size  of  that  mountain  of  flesh,  a  herd 
sire,  and  which  just  now  seems  very 
peaceful  as  he  reposes  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
probably  dreaming  of  green  pastures  and 
cool  running  brooks. 

We  like  the  looks  of  the  big  black  and 
white  Holsteins  and  upon  inquiry  find 
they  are  one  of  the  largest  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  give  immense  quantities  of  milk 
and  are  usually  very  quiet  and  docile  in 
the  stable,  easily  handled.  When  one 
wishes  to  turn  them  off  for  beef  after 
their  milking  days  are  over  they  bring  a 
good  price  on  account  of  their  size.  But 
the  milk  is  often  blue  in  color,  has  a  low 
percentage  of  butterfat  averaging  around 
3  to  3 1/2  per  cent  fat.  In  Winter  when 
churning  the  cream  it  is  necessary  to  use 
butter  color  or  the  butter  will  resemble 
lard  in  appearance. 

For  a  family  cow  we  decide  wre  want 
something  with  more  butterfat  and  so 
pass  on  to  the  next  section.  This  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Ayrshires.  They,  too,  are 
attractive  in  their  dark  red  and  white 
coats,  long  slender  horns  and  well-shaped 
udders.  We  learn  they  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  uniform  milk  usually  testing 
around  4  per  cent  fat.  They  are  good 
foragers,  good  size,  hardy  and  tough  con¬ 
stitution  as  their  former  home  was  on 
the  rugged  hillsides  of  Scotland.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  little  short  teats  on 
the  udders  we  decide  to  ourselves  that  we 
would  rather  have  something  with  longer 
teats  to  draw  our  milk  supply  from.  Milk¬ 
ing  at  the  best  is  a  hard  process  when 
you  have  something  that  you  can  get  a 
hold  of,  and  how  much  harder  it  must  be 
when  the  teats  are  so  short. 

Next  in  line  are  the  Brown  Swiss.  At 
first  we  thought  they  were  Jerseys  but 
on  closer  examination  we  see  they  are 
larger  and  coarser.  We  learn  they  are  a 
wonderful  cow,  some  individuals  having 
equaled  the  records  of  the  best  of  the 
other  breeds.  But  as  we  look  at  the  few 
in  line  we  feel  skeptical  about,  choosing 
one  as  their  numbers  do  not  indicate  that 
as  yet  they  are  very  well  known  and  so 
we  "pass  on.  . 

Here  we  come  to  the  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  Again  we  are  impressed  by  the  few 
exhibited  as  compared  with  the  Holstein, 
Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  But  we 
inquire  about  their  good  points  just  the 
same  and  learn  that  some  individuals 
have  made  unbelievable  milk  records 
when  vou  look  at  their  beefy  type.  The 
calves  bring  big  money  as  veal,  as  do  the 
cows  themselves  when  sold  as  beef.  But 
they  just  do  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  family 
cow  and  so  we  go  on  to  the  Guernsey  ex¬ 
hibit  next  to  them. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  Guernseys  hei;e. 
They  surely  are  attractive  looking  in 
their  coats  of  reddish  tan  and  white..  The 
switch  on  every  tail  is  white.  Quite  a 
uniform  bunch.  The  Shorthorn  people 
have  tried  to  impress  size  upon  us  so 
much  that  we  at  once  notice  these  Guern¬ 
seys  are  smaller  than  the  Shorthorns  and 
Holsteins  but  compare  favorably  with  the 
Avrshire  in  size.  They  have  nice  shaped 
u ciders  and  good  teats.  We  learn  from 
some  of  the  owners  that  they  are  one  of 
{he  richest  milking  breeds.  (Now  we  are 
interested.)  They  give  on  the  average  a 
good  mess  of  rich  yellow  milk,  testing  on 
the  average  about  5  per  cent  fat.  lhe 
cream  churns  easily  and  the  butter  is 
nearly  as  yellow  in  the  \V  inter  as  111  the 
Summer.  No  butter  color  is  needed.  This 
seems  to  be  just  what  we  want  but  be¬ 
fore  deciding  we  want  to  inspect  the  Jer- 

seys.  ,  _  . 

We  first  notice  the  Jerseys  are  pot 
quite  as  large  as  the  Guernseys.  But 
what  pretty  animals  they  are.  Their 
finely  moulded  faces  and  bodies  make  us 
think  of  the  deer  we  have  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  God  s 
creatures.  Most  of  the  Jerseys  are  a 
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solid  color,  varying  from  a  dark  brown 
to  various  shades  of  tan  and  fawn.  The 
fawn  color  seems  to  predominate.  Some 
have  markings  of  white  but  invariably 
the  switch  on  the  tail  is  black  although 
occasionally  even  this  may  be  white  or 
black  with  a  white  tip.  Who  wouldn’t 
be  proud  to  have  one  of  these  beautiful 
animals  grazing  in  his  fields  at  home.  We 
are  much  impressed  by  their  appearance 
and  when  we  learn  they  give  milk  as  yel¬ 
low  and  rich  in  butterfat  as  the  Guern¬ 
seys  we  are  delighted  for  here  seems  to 
be*  just  the  kind  of  a  cow  we  want.  We 
were  told  the  milk  of  some  cows  test  as 
high  as  7  per  cent  and  seldom  is  lower 
than  4  per  cent  in  any  individual.  The 
cream,  like  the  Guernsey,  needs  no  butter 
coloring  in  Winter.  The  cream  whips 
easily  if  wanted  for  the  table  and  the 
skim-milk  when  soured  and  thickened  will 
produce  more  cottage  cheese  than  milk 
from  other  breeds.  It  seems  to  be  more 
Solid.  They  are  very  intelligent  and 
easily  trained.  One  owner  said  they 
would  produce  more  milk  and  butter  from 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  At  this 
point  in  our  conversation  a  Guernsey  en¬ 
thusiast  stepped  forward  with  the  old 
Shorthorn  argument.  But  when  you  beef 
your  cows  you  get  more  for  your  Guern¬ 
sey  than  for  your  Jersey  because  she  is 
bigger.  But  as  long  as  we  wished  to 
keep  only  one  cow  for  family  use  we 
were  not  impressed  by  his  argument  for 
we  hoped  when  we  got  a  cow  we  wTould 
be  able  to  keep  her  for  some  time. 

Wishing,  however,  to  learn  all  that 
could  be  learned  while  we  were  here  we 
turned  to  some  bystanders  who  were  evi- 


lier  and  all  those  who  had  given  us  de¬ 
sired  information,  and  as  we  wandered 
on  we  knew  our  family  cow  would  be  a 
Jersey.  A  Suburbanite. 


Shall  It  Be  Butter  or  Milk? 

We  are  selling  our  milk  wholesale  at 
an  average  price  of  about  $2.75  per  hun¬ 
dred.  We  are  finding  it  rather  difficult  to 
make  a  satisfactory  profit  when  we  have 
to  buy  about  half  or  better  of  the  concen¬ 
trates.  We  also  have  350  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  that  are  doing  well,  and  they 
make  more  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  our  15  cows,  with  about  one-fifth  of 
the  work  spent  on  the  cows.  At  present 
our  milk  is  testing  4.5  per  cent  butter¬ 
fat,  and  we  are  selling  250  lbs.  daily. 
That  should  be  enough  to  make  between 
10  and  12  lbs.  of  butter  daily,  and  then 
we  would  have  better  than  400  lbs.  of 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  to  feed  to  our 
chickens  and  calves.  It  is  costing  us 
now  57c  per  day  to  feed  100  laying  liens 
now  laying  60  per  cent.  Could  we  suf¬ 
ficiently  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
chickens  by  giving  them  the  milk  to  pay 
us  to  make  butter  instead  of  selling  the 
whole  milk?  In  another  year  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  increase  our  hennery  to  about  1,- 
000.  Our  350  could  not  use  all  the  milk, 
of  course,  and  we  are  expanding  in  the 
chickens  whether  we  use  our  milk  on  the 
farm  or  sell  it  wholesale.  We  are  just 
trying  to  make  a  little  profit  off  the  cows. 
We  are  not  beginners  with  chickens.  The 
hazards  of  chickens  need  not  enter  into 
your  answer.  We  have  kept  records  on 
our  chickens  and  we  get  $2  per  hen  after 
every  item  of  expense  is  deducted  per 
year  for  our  labor  with  them.  We  think 
we  are  well  paid  for  bur  labor  with  the 


A  Good  Jersey  Heifer  Yielding  Six  Per  Cent  Milk 


lently  cow  owners  and  interested,  like  us. 
Dne  of  them  came  forward  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  kept  both  Guernseys  and 
lerseys.  Formerly  he  had  kept  Hol¬ 
steins  and  supplied  a  milk  route  but  find¬ 
ing  the  richer  milk  more  in  demand  and 
bringing  better  prices  he  had  made  the 
change  and  now  owned  only  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys.  For  a  family  cow,  he  said, 
we  could  make  no  mistake  in  selecting 
either  breed  although  he  slightly  favored 
the  Jersey.  In  his  large  herd  he  said 
that  he  had  some  Guernseys  very  rich 
milkers  and  then  he  had  some  others, 
while  they  gave  a  good  mess,  the  milk  was 
no  richer  than  his  Holsteins  had  given. 
His  Jerseys  were  very,  much  more  uni¬ 
form  and  all  rich  milkers. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “there  are  good 
and  poor  individuals  in  all  breeds  but 
from  my  personal  experience  one  would 
be  more  sure  to  get  a  rich  milking  cow 
by  choosing  a  Jersey  than  you  would  in 
choosing  a  Guernsey.” 

Here  a  woman  joined  our  group.  She, 
too,  was  a  Jersey  booster  and  drawing  a 
snapshot  from  her  poeketbook  showed 
us  a  Jersey  heifer,  three  years  old,  which 
had  taken  just  $12.45  worth  of  calf  meal 
and  ground'  oats  and  corn  to  raise  to  ma¬ 
turity.  No  account  had  been  kept  of  the 
hay  and  pasture.  She  said  previous  to 
raising  the  Jersey  she  had  raised  a  Hol¬ 
stein  calf  and  it  had  required  $21.50 
worth  of  calf  meal  and  grain.  Both 
calves  were  Fall  calves  and  neither  had 
milk  after  one  week  of  age. 

When  the  Holstein  freshened,  al¬ 
though  she  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk  some 
butter  had  to  be  bought  to  supply  the 
family,  as  there  was  not  cream  enough  to 
supply  the  table  and  make  sufficient  but¬ 
ter,  too.  When  the  Jersey  freshened  she 
not  only  supplied  milk  and  cream  but 
also  an  average  of  nearly  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  a  day  as  well.  The  milk  tested  6.6 
per  cent 'fat.  Both  calves  were  selected 
from  average-herds  and  both  calves  would 
have  been  vealed  if  she  had  not  bought 
them  to  raise. 

She  told  us  to  buy  a  Jersey  by  all 
means  and  we  would  never  regret  it.  If 
we  were  not  familiar  with  a  good  dairy 
type,  we  should  get  some  competent  dairy¬ 
man  who  was  familiar  with  cows  to  help 
us  in  our  selection.  The  points  of  a  good 
milker  are  similar  in  all  breeds  and  one 
familiar  with  any  breed  should  be  able 
to  help  us  in  selecting  our  Jersey.  If 
buying  a  young  calf,  see  the  mother  first. 

The  picture  she  said  we  might  keep, 
and  I  here  show  it  to  you.  The  udder 
does  not  show  to  advantage  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  unexpectedly^  and  the 
cow  had  just  been  milked.  We  thanked 


chickens,  but  we  cannot  say  as  much 
about  the  cows.  Aside  from  building  the 
soil  up,  we  cannot  say  so  much  in  favor 
of  dairying  under  our  conditions.  What 
can  you  tell  us  that  will  help  us  to  get 
money  out  of  our  cows?  R-  R.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

It.  N.-Y. — A  good  question,  but  no  one 
has  much  right  to  answer  it  unless  he 
has  had  actual  experience.  It  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  question  of  mathematics,  but  in¬ 
volves  fair  experience  with  both  cows  and 
hens  and  also  a  good  knowledge  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  possibilities.  The  change  from 
selling  milk  to  making  butter  will  involve 
some  expense  and  quite  a  little  dairy 
knowledge.  Others  have  made  such  a 
change  with  success.  Yet  it  is  claimed 
that  the  poultry  business  is  being  over¬ 
done,  and  that  there  is  prospect  for  better 
milk  prices.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
cow  men  and  the  hen  men  discuss  this 
question  fairly.  That’s  the  only  true  way 
to  settle  it. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FLOODS  AND  THE  FARM  MARKETS  ;  PRICES 
LOW ;  WHEN  TO  BUY  A  FARM. 

The  great  mid-western  floods  have  been 
taking  on  more  and  more  importance  from 
the  farming  point  of  view.  Overflowing 
30  States,  drowning  out  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  it  is  very  much  of  a  national  con¬ 
cern.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  valley  land  will  be  out  of  business 
for  awhile  even  where  the  buildings  and 
equipment  remain  in  workable  condition. 
The  same  rains  which  made  the  flood 
worse  have  spoiled  truck  crops  in  a  few 
places,  especially  potatoes  and  berries. 

There  is  always  a  favorable  side.  Here 
it  is  the  probable  reduction  of  the  next 
cotton  crop  by  a  million  or  more  bales, 
thus  tending  to  prevent  another  year  of 
cotton  sold  below  cost.  Flooding  is  not  a 
desirable  way  to  keep  production  down, 
but  it  does  the  work  because  much  of  the 
finest  cotton  land  will  be  too  wet  to  be 
replanted  to  the  crop  in  time  to  ripen. 

MOSTLY  STAPLE  CROPS 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  flood  in  five 
States  show  five  counties  affected  by  the 
overflow  in  Tennessee,  12  in  Arkansas, 
four  in  Kentucky,  five  in  Missouri,  seven 
in  Mississippi,  and  a  very  large  area  in 
Louisiana.  These  counties  include  sev¬ 
eral  rather  important  truck  shipping 
aTeas  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but 


most  of  them  are  not  at  all  prominent  as 
shipping  districts.  Cotton  and  other  sta¬ 
ple  crops  seem  likely  to  suffer  much  of 
the  damage  which  is  estimated  to  reach 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  The  De¬ 
partment  of -Agriculture  is  reported  work¬ 
ing  out  ail  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
crop  destruction  by  the  flood.  Losses 
seem  likely  to  fall  upon  farrqers  and  own¬ 
ers  of  real  estate  chiefly.  There  is  little 
insurance  in  force  against  floods.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  time  of  business 
depression  such  as  followed  the  San 
Fancisco  fire  and  earthquake.  The  loss 
may  be  as  great  but  it  is  mostly  not  of  a 
kind  to  reach  the  general  business  world. 

■  The  effect  on  farming  produets  will  be 
to  lessen  the  supply  and,  if  anything,  to 
raise  the  price,  especially  the  price,  of 
cotton  which  has  already  gone  up  about 
a  eent  a  pound  the  past  month  because  of 
the  probability  of  crop  reduction.  Brisk 
demand  for  the  mills  and  for  export  trade 
has  also  helped  the  cotton  market. 

SOME  PRICE  GAINS 

Grain  has  moved  up  a  few  cents  the 
past  month  and  the  feeds  have  advanced 
slightly.  Cottonseed  and  gluten  seem  to 
be  on  the  bargain  list  compared  with  lin¬ 
seed  and  most  of  the  wheat  feeds.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  prices  of  feeds 
will  continue  moderate  another  year  or  so. 
The  flood  may  have  spoiled  some  cotton¬ 
seed  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  but 
the  stocks  held  are  larger  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  The  position  of  feeders  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  it  was  last  year.  Hogs 
are  lower  than  in  the  Spring  of  1926  and 
eggs  are  down  to  pre-war  prices.  Butter 
held  up  well  early  in  the  Spring  but  has 
been  giving  way  lately  under  the  Spring 
increase  of  production  and  imports. 

Egg  receipts  have  been  very  heavy.  The 
season  was  favorable  and  laying  flocks 
average  larger  numbers  year  by  year.  The 
great  holdings  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  cold 
storage  threaten  to  cause  some  market  de¬ 
pression  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Probably  the  time  has  come  to  go  slowly 
in  planning  to  keep  more  hens.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  been  increasing  in  several  ways. 
The  war  in  China,  strange  to  say,  may 
help  the  industry  a  little  by  cutting  down 
the  imports  of  frozen  eggs. 

As  for  the"  truck  crops,  probably  the 
frost  and  rains  have  done  them  more  dam¬ 
age  than  the  floods.  Weather  conditions 
caused  a  let-up  in  shipments  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  price  moved  up  sharply 
near  the  first  of  May.  Maine  stock  at 
shipping  points  rose  75  cents  per  100  lbs. 
above  the  low  mark  of  early  Spring.  This 
happy  ending  of  the  potato  season  may 
encourage  too  much  planting  in  the  North 
and  West.  Frost  cut  the  strawberry 
crop  severely  in  the  second  early  States 
from  Arkansas  east  to  Virginia,  but  the 
berry  acreage  and  general  yield  seem  still 
large  enough  to  provide  heavy  shipments 
right  along.  Frost  has  reduced  the  fruit 
prospects  considerably.  It  is  not  likely 
much  harm  was  done  in  the  North  as  yet. 
except  perhaps  to  peaches,  but  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  was  blasted  in  southern  or¬ 
chards  and  there  was  serious  injury  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  already 
plain  that  we  are  to  have  a  lighter  or¬ 
chard  fruit  year.  A  few  weeks  more  will 
bring  out  the  true  situation  more  clearly. 

WHAT' ARE  FARMS  WORTH? 

Exery  little  while  someone  inquires 
whether  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  farm. 
Some  of  the  middle  western  banking  con¬ 
cerns  which  have  had  to  take  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  on  mortgage  foreclosure  are 
carrying  on  quite  a  campaign  to  impress 
buyers  that  farm  land  is  on  a  bargain 
basis.  These  bankers  say  that  farming 
is  getting  on  a  better  basis  because  there 
is  less  dependence  on  special  crops  and 
more  tendency  to  diversification.  They 
also  stress  the  adoption  of  improved  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  land  has  already  started  up  a  little 
during  the  past  year  or  two. 

Certainly  no  one  can  doubt  that  farms 
will  some  time  sell  higher  than  they  do 
now.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  way 
to  escape  increase  in  prices,  with  the 
growth  of  population.  The  main  question 
is,  how  long  will  a  buyer  have  to  wait  to 
see  his  investment  pay  him  in  the  increase 
of  land  values,  and  will  the  price  go  down 
further  before  it  goes  up.  Some  signs 
are  favorable.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
that  close  study  now  being  given  to  the 
question  of  farm  relief  by  the  officials  and 
lawmakers  will  finally  result  in  some  plan 
that  will  work  better  than  the  sometimes 
rather  absurd  measures  that  have  been 
under  consideration  the  past  year  or  two. 
A  plan  that  would  hold  down  production 
of  staple  crops  to  a  quantity  likely  to  sell 
at  a  fair  price  would,  of  course,  solve  the 
problem.  One  suggestion  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  be  required  to  set  aside  a  certain  per 
cent  of  their  tillage  land  to  crops  for 
plowing  under,  thus  tending  to  keep  the 
soil  fertile  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres*planted  to  crops. 

Another  favorable  sign  for  those  who 
hold  on  to  the  farm  is  the  yearly  de¬ 
crease  in  number  of  farmers.  Naturally 
those  less  adapted  to  the  business  would 
die  among  those  leaving  for  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Each  farmer  that  becomes  a  con¬ 
sumer  stops  producing  also  and  improves 
the  market  for  farm  products.  No  doubt 
in  a  few  years  the  situation  will  reach  a 
more  balanced  condition  where  about 
enough  will  be  produced  to  supply  the 
market  on  a  business  basis  without  forc¬ 
ing  the  producers  to  work  below  the 
average  rate  of  wages,  as  at  present.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  a  man  who  has  retained  his 
farm  during  the  past  seven  years  there 
is  little  reason  to  lose  courage  G.  b.  f. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

* 


Paralyzed  Heifer  Calf 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  was 
the  matter  with  my  four-months-old  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  which  suddenly  one  morning 
stretched  out  its  hind  legs  and  was  never 
again  able  to  use  them  though  I  kept  it 
for  about  two  Aveeks?  Its  appetite  was  as 
good  or  better  after  it  was  stricken  than 
before.  At  the  very  first  the  bowels  did  not 
move  actively  but  became  normal  after 
the  second  day  and  did  not  scour  as  it 
had  at  intervals  since  it  was  born.  There 
was  a  slight  bloat  and  the  kidneys  seemed 
more  active  than  normal.  I  finally  gave 
it  to  a  man  for  the  hide.  H.  E.  c. 

It  is  evident  from  your  account  of  the 
case  that  the  heifer  calf  suffered  from 
indigestion  from  birth.  That  being  the 
case  malnutrition  and  rickets  no  doubt 
resulted  and  eventually  caused  the  calf 
to  go  down.  The  bones  in  such  cases  are 
deficient  in  lime  and  may  be  found  almost 
gelatinous  when  cut  into ;  or  they  become 
readily  crushed  or  broken.  Hogs  are  more 
commonly  affected  in  that  way,  but  we 
also  find  many  cases  in  calves. 

In  one  instance  a  man  kept  six  calves 
in  a  pen  where  they  were  deprived  of 
sunlight  and  fed  an  incomplete  ration.  A 
boy  visitor  from  the  city  suddenly  jumped 
into  the  pen  and  scared  the  calves  so  that 
they  jumped  about.  Three  of  the  calves 
broke  several  bones  as  a  result  and  had 
to  be  killed.  On  examination  we  found 
the  bones  unusually  red  and  lacking  in 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  disease  rarely  occurs  when  calves 
are  fed  skim-milk,  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal 
and  are  supplied  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  in  a  sanitary  pen,  provided  they  are 
also  allowed  outdoor  exercise  daily  where 
they  can  get  the  wonderful  benefit  of  di¬ 
rect  sunlight.  That  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  ultra-violet  ray  of  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate  window  glass  and  it  is 
needed  to  cause  lime  to  be  deposited  in 
the  bones  and  phosphorus  to  be  formed 
in  the  blood.  The  ray  is  also  called  the 
“tanning  ray”  and  is  necessary  for  all 
young  animals,  if  they  are  to  develop  and 
become  strong  and  healthy.  The  legume 
hays  also  contain  a  vitamine  which  stimu¬ 
lates  assimilation  of  lime  from  the  ra¬ 
tion.  They  are  also  rich  in  protein  and 
other  needed  nutritional  elements. 

When  a  calf  acts 'in  the  way  yours  did, 
and  before  paralysis  occurs,  it  should  be 
» given  cod-liver  oil  once  or  twice  daily. 
One  may  start  with  one  tablespoon  at  a 
dose  and  then  gradually  increase  the  dose, 
as  needed.  That  oil  is  antagonistic  to 
rickets,  or  tends  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
disease.  At  the  same  time  the  calves 
should  be  fed  in  the  way  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  and  be  exposed  daily  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
constipation.  In  our  experience  that  con¬ 
dition  is  more  likely  to  precede  paralysis 
than  is  diarrhoea.  The  skim-milk  should 
be  fed  at  a  temperature  of  90  to  100  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  be  given  from  vessels  that 
are  well  cleaned  and  sterilized  daily  be¬ 
fore  use.  Dirty  utensils  and  cold,  foamy 
or  dirty  skim-milk  commonly  scours  and 
also  induce  ill-thrift  in  calves.  A.  S.  A. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  40c  to  $1.75  box; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl. ;  Russets,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $2.50  to 
$4  bbl.;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl.;  odd 
varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. ; 
southern  varieties,  $1.25  to  $1.85  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.35  to  $5.65;  fair  to  good,  $5.20  to 
$5.30;  California,  small,  white,  $7.85  to 
$8;  Yellow  Eye,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50; 
fair  to  good,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney, 
best,  $7.50  to  $8;  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.15 ;  California  Lima  beans,  $7.50  to 
$7.75 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25 ; 
Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to 
$6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  45  to  45%c;  firsts, 
44  to  44%e;  seconds,  43  to  43%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
2414c ;  Young  American,  24%  to  25c; 
held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
32  to  33c ;  mixed  colors,  31  to  32c ;  white 
extras,  29  to  30c;  eastern  extras,  28  to 
28%c;  western  extras,  27%  to  28c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  26  to  27c;  firsts,  24% 
to  25c;  seconds,  23%  to  24c;  storage, 
packed  extra  firsts,  27%  to  28%c;  firsts, 
26  to  26%c;  seconds,  25  to  25%e. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida.  $2.80  to 
$4.50  box ;  lemons,  $3.25  to  $5.05  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $3.50  to  $6.60  box ; 


Florida,  $3  to  $5.30  box ;  strawberries, 
quarts,  10  to  22c;  pineapples,  Porto 
Rico,  $2.75  to  $3.60  cra.te. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $27  to  $29 ;  oat  sti'aw,  $14.50 
to  $15. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  new,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  gal. ;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  .sugar, 
2-oz.  cake,  per  lb.,  21  to  25c ;  1-lb.  cakes, 
20  to  23c. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37  to  $38 ;  middlings,  $35.50 
to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $37  to  $41 ;  red-dog, 
$44  to  $44.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $37.25 ;  gluten 
meal,  $49 ;  hominy  feed,  $35 ;  stock 
feed,  $34.50 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $14 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $38  to  $44.50;  linseed 
meal,  $51  to  $53. 

Onions.  —  Egyptians,  $5  to  $6  bag; 
Spanish,  $1.75  to  $2  half  case ;  Texas, 
$2.75  to  $3.50  crate. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $3.10  to 
$3.25  per  100-lb.  sack  ;  Florida,  new,  $5 
to  $8  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.50 
bskt. 

^Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  33  to 
35c  •  medium,  28  to  32c ;  broilers,  50  to 
52c ;  stags,  20  to  25c ;  western,  box- 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  33  to  35c;  medium, 
28  to  31c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  28 
to  30c ;  chickens,  20  to  22c ;  broilers,  38 
to  42c;  stags,  17  to  18c;  Leghorn  fowls, 
22  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  southern,  $3 
to  $6.50  per  doz. ;  California,  $3  to  $5.50 ; 
beans,  $1.50  to  $3.50  bskt. ;  beets,  $1.25 
to  $1.85  box ;  cabbage,  southern,  $5.25 
to  $5.50  crate ;  cauliflower,  $2  to  $2.75 
crate :  carrots,  $1  to  $1.50  box ;  eelery, 
white.  $3.50  to  $4.50  crate ;  cucumbers, 
$2  to  $6  box ;  eggplant,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
crate;  lettuce,  75c  to  $1.40  box;  Iceberg, 
$2  to  $5.50  crate ;  parsnips*  85c  to  $1.85 
box ;  peppers,  $1.50  to  $2.40  crate ; 
radishes,  hothouse,  $2  to  $3  box ;  rhubarb, 
hothouse,  $1.50  to  $2.15  box ;  spinach, 
$1.15  to  $1.40  bskt ;  squash,  Hubbard,  5 
to  7%c  lb.;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked, 
$3  to  $4  crate ;  "turnips,  50e  to  $1  box. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  44  to  45c ;  fine  clothing, 
37  to  38c ;  half  blood  strietlly  combing, 
44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  37  to  38c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  42 
to  43c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  36 
to  38c ;  low  quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


CHICKS  Strain  ofS.C.  White  Leghorns 

8.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat 
orders  prove  our  chicks  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 
MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

JUNE  CHICKS  $12.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON  N.  Y. 


BABY 

MAY  PRICES 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  #8.00  #5.50  #10.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.50  0.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


THE  LAYERS  WIN-THE  WINNERS  LAY 

Fish  Farm’s  Jersey  Black  Giants  are 'supreme.  Last  yenr 
they  won  more  prizes  at  important'shows  than  all  other  Giant 
breeders  combined.  They  lay  lots  of  great  big  eggs  where- 
ever  kept.  They  have  thelq ualitv  to  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Babv  chix.  Hatching  eggs.  Also  eggs  and  chix 
from  superior  quality  utility  White  Wyandottes  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  FISH  FARMS,  MYSTIC,  CONS. 


HIO  K  S 


JUNE  DELIVERY  Barred  P.  Rocks  - 

Order  now  for  early  delivery. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY 


#  8.00—100 
1  O.OO—lOO 
Satisfaction. 

Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LECnoitSS 

From  our  own  selected  breeders, 
bred  for  size  and  heavy  production. 
Wonderful  birds,  praised  on  Cod-Liver-Oil,  buttermilk 
mash,' milk  and  free  range.  12-weeks,  $1.  On  approval. 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hammondsport,  N.  J. 


mnn  PULLETS— 8-10  wks.  old  at  $100 per  100.  S.C.  W. 
IwUU  Leghorn  or  Barred  Rock.  Delivery  May  16th 
June  1st  and  15th.  Buttermilk  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  Fed. 
Baby  Chicks,  1  5c.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


1  A  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 

lUjUvU  Cockerels  direct  at  12c  each — Delivery 
June  7,  14,  21,  28.  Not  a  hatchery  lot,  but  from  a  breed¬ 
ing  instution,  established  1911.  Order  direct.  Circular. 

SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Peniia, 


June  Price  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c,  from  our  free 
f1!! 1/C  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
LIHvUij  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


OAAA  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  I.  R.  Ducklings  each 
“UUV  week.  Also  2-4  weeks  old  Chicks  and  8-10 
weeks  old  Pullets.  C.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


Ffifi  MAf!tJINF<v  Danish  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks, 
LUU  lYIHUUinCO  1 0c  up.  A  hatch  every  week  by 
parcel  post.  CIIA8.  W.  GILBERT,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


Hatch  Mav  25th— $14  100;  $7.25  50; 
$3.7  5  25.  GEO.  K.  B0WDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


A  lMTF'n  Vair  Blue  Peafowl  and  Eggs. 

¥Y  rtlY  1  EiD  ANNA  Evil  I,  Box  79  Pine  Hush,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  60c 

after  May  15th.  flo.na  housing.  Onego,  n.  y. 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised 
in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged 
climate.  Hogan  tested  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  ranging  from  121/Sc.  each  and  up. 

Leghorns,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Pekin  Dux  and  Indian  Runner  Dux. 

Varieties  Prices  on- 


SiJi  ?*rret*  A  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes.  Black  Langshans 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants...'.'..' 
Assorted  Chicks . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  6.75 

$13.00 

$  55.00 

$100 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130 

7.75 

15.00 

65.00 

125 

9.25 

18.00 

65.00 

125 

16.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

105 

Send  for  Attractive  Combination  Offer 

.  ..  *  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

LSSIhSl  Established  1887  RANS0MVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  too  lbs  wet. 

ATLAN’S 
0lAfrtOHO  PICK 


PICK 

SCRAP 


ATIAN  MF% 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  protein  is  all 
honest  animal  protein.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  give  it  a 
false  high  protein  test. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed 
value  per  dollar.  Results  will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction, 
or  your  money  back. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

100-lb.  Bag,  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  only. 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co.,  142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Day-Old  Chicks,  $13  per  100,  Prepaid  Post 
8-10  Weeks  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.05  each.  Express  Collect 

Every  Wene  Chick  is  hatched  from  a  selected,  Blood-tested  hen  breeder  (no  pullets  mated). 

Wene  Chicks  will  help  you  make  EXTRA  profits  that  spell  success  with  poultry.  Yet  thev  cost 
very  little  more  than  hatchery-run  chicks.  J 

Special  Matings  from  extra-choice  Wene  Leghorn  Flocks.  $16  per  100  chicks.  White  Rock-Wyan- 
dotte  Cross-Bred  Chicks,  Special  Broiler  Hatchings,  $13  per  100. 

Write  for  FREE  Mating  List  describing  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rock,  White  Wyandotte  and 
R.  I.  Red  flocks  of  unusual  quality. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


^#1?PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


0  .  „  GROW  PLENTY  OF  EXTRA  PULLETS 

Start  at  least  three  chicks  for  every  pullet  you  are  going  to  need  next  Fall.  Order  them  from  Fixe 
Trke  where  health,  vigor  and  ability  to  stand  up  and  produce  have  been  bred  into  the  chicks 

140,000  MAY  CHICKS  COMING— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

Order  at  These  Prices  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Anconas  . 5,25 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.25 

FOR  EXTRA  VALUE— Add  3c  per  chick  and  order  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matings.” 

Prepaid  post— safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Chick  Book  FREE 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PUllETS-8-10  weeks,  si  each;  12  weeks,  $1.20  each.  Special  Prices  on  Quantity  Lots 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892  '  :  J  t  KScY 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10.00 

,  4.50 

7.75 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

4.75 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  5,25 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

,  3.25 

5.75 

10.00 

50.00 

95.00 

hktched^sold  _TA7/JiFA  CTORY'  CHICKS 


Postpaid  May  Prices  Effective  Now  25  50  100  500  1000 

S?,vJPrL  L,e8h0J'^  . $3.50  $6.00  $10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

RedV  -  . .  3.75  6.75  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25  7.50  14  00  67  00  130  00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67^00  130  00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas..  4.75  8.50  lfi  no  v«nn 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Wli.  Leghorns  .  4  50  8  00  15  00  72  00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50.  $5.50;  100,  $10;  500,  $48;  1,000,  $95  ’  Light  Mixed  'for 
Broilers,  50,  $4  25;  100,  $8;  500  $38;  1,000,  $75.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada  Best  person^ 
attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk  Free  Catalog 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  0  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


LENCftSTEP  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  5TRND&RD  QUALITY' 


\v  ,  puieureu  docks  cunea  tor  egg  production  and  standard  quality.  We 

culled  IS. 000  hens  to  produce  good  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad 
LOOK— MAY  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER 
Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  ill  U.  S.  A. —  25 

Big  Type  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas . $3.25 

Buff,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  . .  3.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  1.  Reds  . .  3.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75 

Light  Brahmas,  Special  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  4.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.75 

For  broilers  Heavy  Mixed:  100 — $10;  Light  Mixed:  100 — $8. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  KT.  10  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


30 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$32.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

5. 50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

11.00 

21.00 

62.00 

102.00 

200.00 

Carpenter’s  Universal 
Weather-proof  Feeder 


An  ideal  feeder  for  out-door  use.  All  feed  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather.  The  feed  pan  has  a 
capacity  of  one  bushel  of  feed  and  is  so  made  that 
it  keeps  out  all  the  dampness  from  the  ground. 
No  feed  lost  from  spoiling.  No  parts  to  clog. 
Keeps  feed  before  your  flock  at  all  times. 


STOCKTON 

lO-Week-Old  Pullets 

$1.00  Each 

Express  Collect 

Write  for  special  prices  on  quantity  lots. 

STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Member  Ini.  Baby  Chick  Ase’n.  BoxY,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Raneomville,  N.  Y. 


DELIVERED  PRICE,  $5.00 
Designers  and  Manufacturers 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

“ Pioneer  Coop  Makers ” 

Brightwood  ...  Virginia 


BABY  CHICKS  I!  C?W.  Leghorns. 8  per  ICO 
June  Prices  &d.Roi?ks . i8« 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTEK  McAlister vllle.  Pit, 


I 


770 


May  14,  192T 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock 

—  Rock 

Bottom 

Prices. 

SO 

too 

600 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

$500 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

R.  I.  Red.. . . .  .  .. 

6.25 

12.00 

57  50 

Barred  Rocks . 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

Assorted . 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Sale  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

L- 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  (to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  June  or  July,  at  SI  I  per  100;  $52 
per  500;  $100  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersvilte,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
V2e  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  10095 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Naoe,  Prop.  McAllstervUle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


2,000 


PUREBRED 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD 


25 

60 

100 

$3.00 

$6.60 

$10 

3.60 

6.60 

1  2 

3.76 

7.00 

1  3 

2.60 

4.50 

8 

Wyckofl’s  Cockerels 

FOR  A  BARGAIN  PRICE 

Delivery  date  after  June  1st 
Also  Jersey  Giant  and  White  Wyandotte  Breeders 
Write  for  particulars  today 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Office,  196  Lark  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CHIX-S10 


PER 

lOO 


WHITE 
LEGHORN 

MAY  4,  II,  1»  and  SC 

These  are  not  hatchery  chix — Send  money  with  order. 
All  from  Contest  matings. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Baby 


FREE  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

B.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  $12  W.  Leghorns  $10 
Heavy  Mixed  $10  Light  Mixed  $8 
Ai  <  i  Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 
ChirlrC  Circular  Free. 

VIIIVIW  MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pe 

SEKDKO  MOHEKiMKIB 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D-  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purehred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks:  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  10c:  Eng.  Wh.  Leg- 
hornB  lie;  Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns  13c;  Bd.and  Wh.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  12c:  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  13c;  Btk.  Minorca9  12c:  Mixed  8c;  all  heaviea  10c. 
Orders  for  50  chicks  lc  more,  25  chicks  2c  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Sliver  Lake,  Ind. 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  loo 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  -  $10 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  •  12 

S.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  12 
Light  Mixed  $8;  Heavy  -  -  10 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100%  pre¬ 
paid:  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIK  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


PFT53 


- SINGLE  COMB" - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Q  AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  whi'te  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7s  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


J, 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg- 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconasi 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm.  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


25  50  100 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks... .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

R  I.  Reds .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.25  4.00  7.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


500 

$87.50 
47  50 

47.50 

88.50 


A  Crowing  Hen 

A  few  days  ago  a  White  Leghorn  lien 
started  to  crow.  Is  this  daugerous  to 
the  hen?  I  ask  because  this  morning 
she  died  rather  suddenly.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  window  watching  the  liens 
feed  in  the  yard  and  all  of  a  sudden  this 
hen  jumped  about  2  ft.  in  the  air  and 
fell  face  down  upon  the  ground.  She 
flapped  her  wings  a  few  time  and  then 
laid  still.  In  a  few  seconds  she  flopped 
around  on  the  ground  again  and  laid  still, 
I  ran  to  where  she  was  and  found  her 
dead.  Her  gills  and  the  skin  around  her 
eyes  was  purple  as  if  she  had  strangled 
to  death.  Her  comb  was  a  bright  red 
which  slowly  turned  blue.  She  was  all 
right  a  minute  or  so  before  for  she  was 
scratching  in  the  dirt  with  the  others. 
Is  it  possible  for  a  hen  to  choke  to  death ; 
or  would  her  crowing  kill  her?  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say  that  a  crowing  hen 
should  be  killed  as  soon  as  she  starts 
crowing,  because  she  will  affect  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  Is  this  true?  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  the  roosters  run  with  the 
flock  or  keep  them  separate  as  I  now  have 
them.  Would  I  gpt  more  eggs  if  the 
roosters  run  with  the  flock,  or  would  I 
get  less?  A.  R. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

That  “whistling  girls  and  crowing  liens 
will  surely  come  to  some  bad  ends,”  is  as 
miserable  an  attempt  at  rhyming  as  it  is 
an  unjustifiable  effort  to  suppress  the 
normal  exuberance  of  spirits  of  the  heal¬ 
thy  girl.  The  more  liberal  ideas  of  the 
present  day  countenance  whistling  upon 
the  part  of  girls,  in  fact,  rather  encourage 
it,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  modern  hen 
claims  the  same  degree  of  emancipation 
from  old  traditions.  This  hen.  however, 
may  have  been  engaged  in  an  impious  at¬ 
tempt  to  mimic  the  head  of  the  flock,  and 
thus  suffered  punishment  in  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain  ;  if  so, 
the  occurrence  may  be  said  to  inculcate 
proper  respect  for  our  elders  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  duly  constituted  authority.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  starts  hens  to 
crowing  in  most  cases,  unless  it  is  that 
they  feel  that  those  who  do  the  producing 
should  indulge  in  the  boasting. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  roosters  are 
kept  in  the  laying  flock,  so  far  as  egg 
production  is  concerned.  It  is  better 
that  they  should  not  be  outside  of  the 
breeding  season,  however,  since  infertile 
eggs  keep  better  than  fertile  ones. 

M.  B.  D. 


INTATIONAL  CHICKS  BABY.  CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 

Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  1  3c  each 

White  Wyandottes .  *®c  eacn 

Mixed  Chicks . .  . •••••  ®c  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MiHlintawn,  Pa, 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

M  AY"«fc  JCN  E  Prices-Ship  C.O.H. 


Barred  Kocks  -  -  -  -  610  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 
Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


100 

$12.00 
10  00 
8.00 


25  50 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.00  6.25 

Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4. 2d 

We  Phv  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog  GUEEN  FOREST  POTLTRV  FARM 
1.  W.  Ainig  Sc  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


June  &  July  Prices  50 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Legrhorng  $4.50 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  4.50 
Hasom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.50 

R.  I.  Reds  5.50 

Black  Minorcas  6.00 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00 

Special  handling:  &  postage  paid, 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


100 

$  8  OO 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
7.00 
100%  live  arrival 
Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$  70 
70 
90 
90 
lOO 
60 


BABY  CHICKS 


&  ULSH’S 

X  CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


MAY  PRICES.  “Martin’s  Strain’ 
White  W  yandotte,  12c  :Special 
Matings,  18e;  Ulsh’s  Superior 
White  Rock,  lie;  Special  Mat¬ 
ing,  15e;  B.  Rock,  11c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  lOe.  100%  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$  90 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

Order 


BABY  CHICKS  M  A  P R I CESU N E 

25  50 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  3.50  6.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  flATCHERY 

Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McALISTERvtLi-fc,  i 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

MAY  PRICES 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  ...  - 

S.  C.  Reds  - 
Mixed  or  Broilers 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  Exceptional  Quality  for  15  years,  from  WYCKOFF-TANCRED 

STRAIN.  Our  chicks  are  from  our  own  nocks  of 
carefully  selected  layers,  producing  chicks  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Our  customers  are  our  testimonials,  satis¬ 
faction  always  guaranteed.  Circular  with  prices. 

Cold  Spring  Farm  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

-  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

-  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

-  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Cocolamue,  Pa. 


ChickS 


S.C.W.  Leg. 
Barred  Rocks 
Reds— Wyan. 
Mixed 


25 

$2. SO 
2.75 
3.00 
2.25 


JVNE  PRICES 

25  50  lOO 

S  C.Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  Adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds--8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Large  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SORES.  N.  Y. 

MATTITUCK  WH ITE  LEGHORN  FARM  SroTw^TKAiN 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  »HO  per  lOO 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  100 

Circular.  Member  N.  T.  S.  O.  P.  G.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TRAPNESTED— 16  Years-PEDIGREED 

All  males  used  from  our  240  egg  Superhens  accept  pen 
headed  by  Tancred  Males,  for  uniform  type  and  large 
white  eggs  you  cannot  beat  OLOVERDALE  STRAIN. 
Write  for  our  catalog  on  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Chicks 

Will  tobacco  dust  hurt  young  chicks? 
If  not,  what  proportion  should  be  mixed 
with  drv  mash.  Chicks  are  now  six  weeks 
old.  ‘  P.  T. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco  dust  may  be  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  intestinal  worm  infestation  of 
young  chicks  after  they  are  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  age.  It  should  be  used  as  it  is 
with  older  birds,  1  lbs.  of  dust  of  not  less 
than  1  per  cent  nicotine  content  to  each 
50  lbs.  of  mash.  It  should  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  either  chicks  or  older  fowls 
have  worms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
harm  without  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  intestines  of  one  or  more 
dead  birds.  ■  M.  B.  D. 


c.  E.  J. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

Trapnested— Pedigreed 
NOW  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Every  chick  is  bred  from  a  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  dam  and  Bired  by  a  male  whose  dam  laid  not 
less  than  200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Every  breeder 
is  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy,  livable 
chix  that  mature  into  profit  payers.  Customers  are 
reporting  big  success  with  our  chix.  You,  too,  can 
succeed  with  this  high  grade  foundation  stock. 
Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Sn  B  I  nrnQ  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
i  Uf  Hi  la  nCUv  bred,  hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONY.  Writeat  once  tor  May  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


R.I.  ItEDri 

ChickS 

$18  per  100. 


from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
FISH  Fit’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plalnrllle,  Hut. 


From 


RI  PITIW  1  9g>  MEAVY  MIXED,  0e. 

•  A*  JS1lJliLFi3  a  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYER,  tocolamun,  Pa. 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Low  price  for  May  delivery,  chicks 
are  hatched  from  selected  and 
culled  flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaiv 
anteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN I  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
ranpre  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  .....  ....  „  „ 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


S.  C. 

s.  c. 
s.  c. 

Reds 


W. 

B. 

B. 


L.. . 
L.  . 
ROX. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

. .$3.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

..  3.00 

6.00 

10.00 

47.50 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

..  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

1000 

$90.00 

90.00 

110.00 

110.00 


Order 


70.00 

from 


Assortod  . . 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

}.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks.  Smith  hatched.  The  kind  that 
live  and  grow  into  layers.  From  pure  bred,  free  rango 
breeders  which  have  been  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  by  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  interesting 
catalog. 

The  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  SUGAR  LOAF,  N-  Y. 

Quality  Chicks— i 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  Hlgh- 
Price  Is  Low  ^ 

100  fo  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FA1RPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


50  lOO 
$4.56  $  8 
5.00  9 

5.50  10 

4.00  7 


Special  prices  on  large  lots  Free 
range— 100%  delivery— Circular. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CHICKQ  PU  101(0 

LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  V  1  IJIIIUIlU 

dpq'p  PT  Ann  _ _  l 


BEST  BLOOD. 

9y2c  up. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa 


CULLED  FLOCKS. 

Large  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 


25  SO  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn!  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


Box  00 


w  W  V  jr  py  Mixed  Chicks . 8c 

#lLI||1|(  W  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  10c 

■  III  Barred  Rocks . 12c 

■  ***X/**,i“r  R.I.  Reds . 12c 

Above  prices  for  May  delivery 
Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

©.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  8,  McAllstervUle, 


Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS-May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyelioff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas*  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $13  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks*  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $14  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  t  safe  ploco  tn  buy  from  writa  Seidel  ton  Farms.WashimjtonvIlle,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  Free  from  Diseases. 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rmlenton,  Pa. 


Free  ranjre  flock*."  100%  delivery  truaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  L.ATJVER  Box  10  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eges  from  matines 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic.  Pa. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  14e; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
loe;  Assorted,  9c.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  circular  and  prices.  Chan.  Taylor  Liberty,  N.  Y 

S. C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  M0U  stbIin 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk,  old  pullets  at  $1.85  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July.  Remember  we  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cederhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Ritiwey.il.  J 


f*  HIGH  GRADE  A 

UHlCKo 


Leghorn  pens 

kkei>  wmiL  lxunimno  ot  i\iiuj  ‘ 

Hollywood  250  to  272  egg  males.  Reds  bv  Daniels  22 t  to 
277-egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  above 
at  right  prices,  K  Ell- W -FA  KM.,  Wolcott, 


EGG  WmT£  LEGHORNS  &  REDS  headed  by 


Y. 


HAMPTON’S  1. Hi  HORN  CHICKS  cular  before  you 

order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  ou  earth.  W rite  today. 

4.  F.,  HAMPTON  Box  It  P1TT8X0 IV N,  ti.  J. 


Spring  or  Weil  for  Water 
Supply 

The  well  in  my  house  is  hard  and  unfit 
for  use ;  have  cleaned,  washed  out,  used 
lime,  charcoal,  etc.,  without  results.  A 
spring  is  350  ft.  from  and  35  ft.  lower 
than  floor  level  of  house.  Can  I  drive 
through  well  about  20  ft.  and  get  satis¬ 
faction,  or  would  a  windmill  at  spring 
raise  water  50  ft.,  always  have  wind 
enough,  or  should  I  use  gas  engine  and 
rotary  pump  at  spring.  Ram  is  unprac¬ 
tical.'. 

New  York. 

The  success  of  driving  a  well  can  only 
be  told  by  trial.  If  other  driven  wells  in 
the  vicinity  furnish  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  this  depth  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  one  driven  under  the 
same  conditions  would  do  the  same.  Usu¬ 
ally  a  well  driven  to  this  depth  and  fitted 
with  a  pump  screwed  directly  to  the  top 
of  the  pipe  will  furnish  pure  water  as  far 
as  disease  germs  go.  It  may,  however, 
be  hard  or  unsuitable  for  use  in  some 
other  way. 

Spring  water  also  may  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  drinking,  and  if  to  be  used  for 
drinking  it  should  be  pr<  tected  from  sur¬ 
face  water  and  other  sources  of  contam¬ 
ination  at  the  outlet.  A  roily  appearance 
and  increased  flow  directly  after  heavy 
rains  are  an  indication  that  the  spring 
may  be  unsuitable  for  a  supply  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  If,  however,  the  spring  meets 
these  conditions  satisfactorily  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  supply  of  clear  soft  water 
it  would  probably  be  the  best  source  of 
supply. 

Where  water  is  used  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  a  windmill  is  not  satisfactory  as 
pumping  power.  Too  great  a  storage 
capacity  has  to  be  provided  resulting  in 
stale  water  during  calm  periods.  An  en¬ 
gine  and  some  type  of  reciprocating  pump 
will  be  found  most  satisfactory  on  this 
lift.  Why  not  investigate  some  of  the 
pressure  systems  so  commonly  advertised 
in  the  farm  papers? 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1448,  obtainable 
from  your  Congressman  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  give  you  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  farm  water  supplies.  B.  H.  s. 


Butler  GOIDCRON^NC^/c^ 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure  bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  lo  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
Reds,  1 2o.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  1 3o. 
Heavy  assorted,  1  Oc.  Less  t  han  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
600  chicks  yac.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
Butler  Chick  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IIP,  Butler.  Ind. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June.  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50  100  600 

BIk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns \ 

Br.  Kocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  f 

Light^Broilers 8  3.50  6.00  80.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHKKY  Ickesburg,  Fa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

For  May  13th  and  after  10c. 

ROCKS.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 

C.  C.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

from  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.C.  Barred  and  W.  Rooks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

10  Weeks  Old  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Bred  from  Selected  Tom  Barron’s  Breeding  Pens. 
Prices  moderate.  I  For  delivery  beginning  June  and  July. 

VINE Y AKII  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Tel.  867  Metuchen  Vineyard  Hoad  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


S.C.W.  Leigh 
*1 


25  BO  100 

ghorns  $2.75  $S.OO  $9.00 
B.  Rocks  £  Reds  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  600  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAIlstervllle,  P». 

P  II  I  P  If  f  V  BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

Kg  I  S#  n.  i  Strains  :  Giants,  Pedrick  and 

Marcy ;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyelcoffs. 
5, OIK)  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  6  wks. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AETAM0HT,  H.  ». 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

Tanered-Wyckoff  Strain,  Trapnested  Stock,  5,000  Breed¬ 
ers  on  America’s  most  modern  Farm.  Chicks — 12c  each. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday.  10  weeks  old  pullets,  $1.00. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  “FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
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HARRIS  TESTED 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


I 


oyi  FiVe  Gallon, 
Caiyfr onfy 

T_TERE’S  a  special  offer  to 
•*-  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  Harris 
pure  tested  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil. 

Dr.  Harris  was  with  the 
Conn.  Experiment  Station  for 
five  years.  The  Harris  Labora¬ 
tories  were  the  first  to  offer 
cod  liver  oil  to  poultrymen. 
Careful  tests  show  that  Nor¬ 
wegian,  refined  cod  liver  oil  is 
best  for  your  flocks.  It’s  rich 
in  Vitamines  A  and  D. 

The  Harris  Laboratories  do 
not  sell  mixed  starchy  feeds 
containing  cod  liver  oil — for 
experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  the  oil  becomes 
worthless  in  22  days. 

Be  on  the  safe  side — mix 
Harris  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil 
with  your  feed — and  mix  it 
frequently. 

Sold  by  your 
dealer  or  di¬ 
rect — 30  gals., 
freight  collect, 
$32.00;  5  gals., 
express  collect, 
$9.00;  1  gal., 
postpaid,  $2.50. 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Special  offer  with  this  coupon  only.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. — 5  gallons  for  $8.00,  express  collect. 

Name _ 


Address.. 


allluli^lllimimumlinllffilllininnniniTBlin 

CHARCOAL 

for 

HOGS  -  CATTLE  -  POULTRY 

Superior  quality,  clean  and  uniform  grades 

ALL  SIZES 

Distributors  Solicited 

Custer  City  Charcoal  Milling  Co. 

Custer  City,  Pa. 


WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


8 

PULLETS 

-|  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

%P  JL  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  15th. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS! 

8  WEEKS  OLD  $1.05  EACH 

Range  Reared,  Healthy  liirdx, 
from  ltiood  -  Tented  Breeder*. 


FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A— R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  That  Please 

at  profit-making  prices 
Order  from  ad.  Less  than  500 

100  100  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .09  $  8  00  $  7.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 12  11.00  10.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 12  11.00  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 11  10.00  9.50 

Light  Mixed . 08  7.00  6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trtvorton,  Pa. 


MAY  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

— of  all — 

QUALITY  CHIX 

A  Per  100 

Barred  Rox  and  Reds .  $13.00 

Wyandottes  and  White  Rox .  14.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Mixed  . : .  9.00 

lOOX  delivery 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone  308.  Chestertown.  Md. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
April  24,  1927,  with  comments  of  the 
director : 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  poultry 
department  has  received  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  requests  for  information 
relative  to  the  curing  of  certain  vicious 
habits  of  poultry,  principally  toe  picking 
and  feather  pulling  in  growing  chicks  and 
picking  at  the  vents  of  laying  birds. 

Cannibalism  in  some  cases  may  be 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  some  element  in 
the  feed,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
that  have  come  to  our  attention  the  feed 
formulas  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Grow¬ 
ing  chicks  in  large  numbers,  especially 
indoors,  require  an  entirely  different 
method  of  management  than  when  the 
hen  was  used  as  both  a  brooder  and  in¬ 
cubator.  Plenty  of  hopper  space  should 
be  provided,  affording  a  maximum  con¬ 
sumption  of  dry  mash.  It  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  amount  of  feeding  space  re¬ 
quired,  in  inches  or  feet,  for  as  the  chicks 
grow,  additional  hoppers  are  needed. 
Space  should  be  provided  so  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  flock  may  eat  mash  com¬ 
fortably  at  one  time.  Even  with  the  best 
of  care,  chicks  will  pick  at  each  other’s 
toes  and  feathers  until  blood  appears. 
Once  chickens  taste  blood  they  will  keep 
picking  until  the  victim  is  dead. 

Any  method  that  succeeds  in  stopping 
the  trouble,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
in  diverting  the  chicks’’  attention  to  some 
other  activity.  Feeding  of  scratch  grain 
in  the  litter  four  or  five  times  a  day 
often  helps.  Feed  sparingly  except  the 
last  feed  at  night.  A  fairly  common  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  hang  a  few  small  pieces  of  fresh 
or  dried  meat  where  the  chicks  must 
jump  for  them.  Supplying  green  food  or, 
better  yet,  getting  the  chicks  outdoors  is 
strongly  recommended.  In  severe  out¬ 
breaks  of  cannibalism  it  may  be  advisable 
to  darken  the  brooder  house  for  a  few 
days,  except  at  feeding  time.  An  inter¬ 
esting  method  was  pieces  of  a  newspaper 
were  scattered  about  the  brooder  house  and 
were  immediately  seized  upon  by  the 
chicks  and  carried  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  another  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
secluded  corner  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
latest  news.  Their  curiosity  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  their  good  manners  and  every  chick 
in  the  house  was  determined  to  get  the 
piece  of  newspaper.  In  the  excitement 
that  followed  toe  picking  was- forgotten. 

In  extreme  cases  of  feather  pulling,  the 
affected  parts  of  the  birds  should  be 
painted  with  tar,  roofing  cement  or  un¬ 
diluted  coal  tar  disinfectant. 

In  cases  of  vent  picking  by  adult  birds, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  darken  the  nests  by 
hanging  bags  part  way  across  the  open¬ 
ings  or  to  arrange  the  nests  so  that  the 
entrance  is  at  the  back  of  the  nest,  away 
from  the  light. — D.  II.  Horton,  Head, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 
***** 

During  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,800  eggs ;  at  the  rate  of  68.6 
per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  80  eggs 
from  last  week,  but  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  118  eggs  over  the  production 
during  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  The 
total  production  to  date  is  78,010 ;  this 
is  3,755  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during 
the  first  25  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

The  high  pens  for  the  week  were :  R. 
I.  Reds,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  61 ;  B.  P. 
Rocks,  II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  60;  W.  L., 
E.  E.  Chamberlain,  60;  B.  P.  Rocks, 
Howard  A.  Wells,  59;  W.  L.,  Pussy  Wil¬ 
low  E~'v  Farm.  5S ;  W.  L.,  Ammakassin 
Farm,  57 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  General  Purpose 
Poultry  Yards,  57. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
116;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  1,068;  Sunny- 
side  Farm,  1,068;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  1.035 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  1,028 ;  Five-point  Leghorn  Farm, 
1,019. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,094 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  1,017 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry 
Farm,  1,010 ;  Fristegartli  Farm,  968. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  830 ;  Lewis  Farms,  731 ;  A. 
C.  Jones,  711. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Ellen  Day 
Ranken,  756. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  4he  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

April  18 

22 

67 

Clear. 

April  19 

35 

71 

Partly 

cloudy. 

April  20 

40 

89 

Clear. 

April  21 

47 

76 

Partly 

cloudy, 

April  22 

36 

55 

Rain. 

April  23 

35 

57 

Clear. 

April  24 

26 

55 

Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  33c ;  brown,  32c ;  medium,  28c. 


“Smith  is  suing  the  railroad  company 
for  theft.”  “What  did  he  lose?”  “One 
of  their  locomotives  lifted  the  spare  tire 
off  the  back  of  his  car.” — Life. 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen. 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $35.00  per  hundred. 


End  of  25th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  845  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  .1 046  eggs; 
Our  Leghorns  have  laid  1092  eggs. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


PRICES  AND  TERMS 


—  SEASON 

1927  —  100 

OR  MORE 

S.  C.  White 

R.  I. 

Barred 

Leghorns 

Reds 

Rocks 

...  20.00 

23.00 

26.00 

21.00 

24.00 

19.00 

22.00 

17.00 

20.00 

. ..  12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

White 

Wyandottes 

28.00 

26.00 

24.00 

22,00 

20.00 


Week  of  May  16 . . 

Week  of  May  23  .  18.00 

Week  of  May  30  .  16.00 

Week  of  June  6  . .  14.00 

Remaining  weeks  of  June  and  July . 12.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm.  All  breeding 
birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred-to-lay  lines,  and  are 

STATE  TESTED,  FREE  FROM  WHITE  DIARRHEA 

As  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  other  hatchery  producing  25,000  to  30,000  chicks  uer  week 
ALL  FROM  TESTED  OR  ACCREDITED  HENS. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


GLASER’S  PURE  BREEDS 

America’s  Leading  and  Finest  Strains 

Foundation  Stock  from  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
Tanered  and  Wycoff  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully 
bred  and  culled  for  high  egg  production.  You  can’t  buy 
better;  Sheppard’s  “Famous”  Laying  Anconas  and 
Everlay  Brown  Leghorns,  at  $10  per  100;  $47.50  for 
500  and  $90  for  1,000. 

Thompson’s  “Ringlet”  and  Holterman’s  “Aristocrat”  _ 

Barred  Rocks,  Pape’s  Black  Minorcas  (also  White  Rocks),  $12  for  100,  $57.50  for  500-  S110  for  1  000 
Finest  Quality  S.  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $12  for  100-  <577  tfi  fee 
500  and  $110  for  1,000.  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks  at  $12,  100;  $57.50  for  500;  $110  for’ 1000.  1 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  at  $10  a  hundred.  Assorted  Light  Breeds  at  $8  a  hundred  ’ 

These  Chicks  should  win  in  the  fall  and  winter  shows  for  you  and  prove  wonderful  layers 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  Association" 

Reference:  Peoples’  Banking  Company. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  four-color  descriptive  literature  Our 
Flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and  care  to  insure  vim,  vitality  and  record  layin°-  for  you 

GLASER  HATCHERIES  GE0  *kg£SE£'mr-  McCOMB,  OHIO 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


.  V  OUR  18TH  YEAR-SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

*  *  For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  "We  know  that  we 

can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  number 
one  grade  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  25  to  75  chicks  add  25c 
extra  to  your.order. 

These  Prices  for  May  Shipment  and  Later.  On  Orders  ot  500  or  More, 
Odds  and  Ends  Not  Included,  Take  a  Discount  of  50c  Per.  Hundred. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

S.  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 12c 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . .  13c 

Columbian  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  "White  Minorcas  ....  13c 

All  Heavy  Odds  and  Ends .  10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends. .  .  . ....".’I”  8c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10.00  or  more.  8  to  10  WJEEK  l’DRE-BitEl)  PULLETS  READY  tor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY, 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


REDUCED 'PRICES  ON  CHICKS 

Fine  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Order  today  from  this  advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . .  10c  each 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds.  W.  Wyandottes  12c  each 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  these  exeeptionai  pure-bred  stock  at  a  price  whieh 
is  very  low.  Immediate  shipment.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  will 
be  pleased  with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED  &S 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept, 
nuin  A  f’fWirniTF’ll  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
”1*1.  vF  A  HiMJ  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  Yon  have  double  assurance  as  toquality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  yon  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 

■  S.  C.  Wh.f  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  - 

■  S.  C.  Minorcas  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 

■  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  - 

m  Jersey  Black  Giants  -------- 

M  .  Light  Mixed  --------- 

Heavy  Mixed  --------- 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 
higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog 
Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

$2.75  $  5.00  $  9.00  $25.50  $41.00  $  80 
3.25  6.00  11.60  33.00  62.00  100 

3.50  6.50  12.50  37.00  60.00  115 

6.00  11.00  20.00  59.00  95.00 

2.75  4.50  8.00  24.00  38.00  75 

3.00  5.50  10.00  30.00  60.00  97 


BOX  2 


GIBSONBTJK.G,  OHIO 


'OHIO’’S  BEST”  CHI CXCS  C.O.JO. 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wjnte  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.01 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110  01 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.01 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $8  per  100.  All  heavies.  $10.  Order  from  this  ad.  W< 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  1009, 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F,  J),  4-A 


VAN  WERT,  OHIO 
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First  Priz •  *S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hen 
Champion  Mediterranean  Female 
Production  Claes  New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  1DSS 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa, 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  oar  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


—TANGLE WOLD  FARM— 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  Finest  Breeding  Plants  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  our  own  incubation  is  over,  we  are  now  selling  Hatching  Eggs 
from  the  run  of  our  splendid  flocks  for  $8.00  per  hundred. 

Catalogue  PEDIGREED  POULTRY  PAYS  Inspection  Urged 


W.  E.  BAKER 


BOX  97 


MORICHES.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS*  10c  AND  UP.  Fin*  purebred  stock,  well  bred,  some  with  records, 
for  catalog.  Prices  on:  60 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . . $i-60 

Anconas . 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  ..... 

Buff  Minorcas,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs 
Heavy  Assorted . 

Li8ht  j^?seyGlants'  $25.00  per  100."  8  and  10-Week'OLD  PULLETS  gr 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX 


rowing  fine. 
123 


>r  prices. 

TIRO, 


buu  crlcka 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BAKRON  LEGHORNS. 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1..... . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 . .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wh.  W.vandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  25,  $5;  50,  $10:  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  _get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


T,»t  ns  Riim.lv  von  with  our  big.  strong,  pure-bred  Chicks  from  Flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  for  Health* 
Color.  Type* and  Egg  Production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as— Tancred,  Hollywood,  Barron. 
Wyck’off,  Thompson.  Fishel,  Sheppard,  etc. 

100%  IAve  Arrival.  Postpaid  Prices  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Assorted .  $2.60  $4.75  $  9.00  *45'S2 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  3.00  6.75  11.00  52.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Part.  Rocks,  Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes .  3.25  6.25  12.00  67.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular.  W.  want  you  for  a  customer  and  we  will  do  P***"™?: 

Reference— The  Bank  of  Leipsic.  PEEULE88  CHICK  HATCHERY  Box  SOI  LEIP8IC,  OHIO 


LEGHORN  CHIX  MICHIGAN  wTf™  LEGHORNS 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders  May  Delivery  10c  each.  June  Delivery  9c  each. 


“Justa”  Chix  have  ALL  the  Qualities 
the  successful  poultryman  demands. 

Postpaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

May  11th  $18.00  $85.00  $160 
May  17th  16.00  75.00  140 

May  24th  12.00 

Get  a  Square  Deal  from 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


‘‘Once  You  Try  them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them" 
After  MAY  lO,  note  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. ..  1  Oc  each  and  $30  per  1,000 


Barred  P.  Rocks . 1  2c  each 

R.  I.  Reds .  .1  2c  each 

Mixed  Chicks .  8e  each 


Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  get  your  chicks  ju3t  when  you 
want  them.  Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tanered  breed¬ 
ing.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 


ARVIS 

POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


BERLIN.  MD. 


CHICKS! 


MAY  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3.00  $5.50  $10 
s.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12 

I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12 

Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.50  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlistorvillo,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


Special  matings  slightly  higher.  Strong,  sturdy 
Newton  hatched  chicks  from  free  range,  seal-band¬ 
ed  accredited  flocks,  under  our  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
Postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free.  Special  discount  on  prompt  orders. 

J.  H,  GEERLINGS  R.  1.,  Box  R  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BABY  CHICKS 

PRICES  FOR  /WAV 

Quantity  25  50  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  -  S3  00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  S  90 

Barred  Rocks  -  •  3.50  6  50  12  57,50  110 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  4.00  7,50  14  65.00 

Assarted  Chicks  -  -  2.50  4.25  8  38.00  75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  168  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  included  without 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black..,.  $14.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  16.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1  8.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  1  0.00  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and;make  your 
own  selection  from  the|  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


SEND  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
see  chicks.  We  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
purebred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 
Prices  on —  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn? .  $34)0  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks...  3.50  6  50  12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks....  3-50  6  50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  8.50  12.00 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  2X3  Mingo ville.  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY: 
BABY  CHICKS! 


MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 0c  -  ■  Mixed  8c  * 

;  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free! 
i  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McALI ST ER VILLE,  PA.' 
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CHICKS: 

Reds . $3.50 

Rocks .  3.50 

$6.50 

6.50 

$12.00 

12.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  3  00 

5.50 

10.00 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4  50 

8  00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUYEU  McAlister  ville,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  April  24,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the 
director  : 

Laying  at  the  rate  of  64.3  per  cent  for 
the  25th  week,  the  1,400  pullets  in  the 
egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs  broke  another 
record  for  heavy  laying.  The  score  of 
6,305  eggs  for  the  seven-day  period  end¬ 
ing  last  Sunday  night  is  the  best  weekly 
score  made  in  the  sixteenth  competition. 
Eurther,  it  represents  a  gain  of  216  eggs 
over  the  preceding  week,  and  a  gain  of 
1,136  eggs  over  the  lay  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  a  year  ago.  The  grand 
total  production  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  week  is  118,265  eggs,  or  an  average 
of  84  eggs  per  bird. 

White  Leghorns  owned  by  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm  from  Washington,  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  leading  pen  in  the  contest,  headed 
the  honor  roll  for  the  week  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  60  eggs.  Three  pens  tied  for 
second  place,  each  with  a  lay  of  59  eggs. 
They  are  the  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  the 
Ramblers  Farm  from  New  York;  White 
Rocks  entered  by  G.  A.  Treiber  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned 
by  Fabry  Bros,  from  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  entered  by  the  Hayes  Hen¬ 
nery  from  New  Hampshire,  and  George 
T.  Purkis  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for 
third  position  with  a  lay  of  58  eggs  each. 
Three  more  pens  tied  for  fourth  place, 
each  with  a  production  57  eggs.  They 
include  Reds  entered  by  L.  T.  Whitney 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  Robert  B. 
Parkhurst  from  Massachusetts,  and 
White  Leghorns  entered  by  Mayhill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Indiana. 

Two  changes  took  place  among  the 
leading  pens  during  the  week.  In  the 
Barred  Rock  division  the  entry  of  E.  W. 
Picker  from  New  Jersey,  moved  into  third 
position,  displacing  the  entry  of  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  from  Canada. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  class,  L.  T. 
Whitney’s  pan  from  New  Hampshire 
passed  Hall  Brothers’  pen  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  to  take  third  place. 

The  Hollywood  Leghorns,  who  jumped 
into  the  leading  position  a  week  ago,  are 
making  a  strong  bid  to  remain  well  in 
front,  as  indicated  by  their  high  score  of 
the  week.  George  B.  Perris’s  pen  of 
Leghorns,  which  ranks  second  among  all 
pens,  did  not  lay  enough  to  gain  a  place 
on  the  week’s  honor  roll,  and  now  the 
Hollvwood  birds  have  a  10-egg  lead.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  Hollywood  pen 
would  increase  this  lead  if  the  present 
rate  of  production  can  be  maintained. 

Close  to  30  birds  in  the  heavy  breed 
classes  went  broody  following  the  un¬ 
usually  warm  weather  of  the  twenty-fifth 
week,  which  accounted  for  a  slight  drop 
in  production  among  the  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  warmer  weather,  production  in 
the  heavier  breeds  will  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  because  of  broodiness,  though  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  such  losses 
to  a  minimum. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,215 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 

I, 070 ;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.,  998. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
252 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  1,014. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  1,186;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,100. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn.,  1,121;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,- 
084;  L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H.,  1,060;  Hall 
Brothers,  Conn.,  1,046. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  1,307 :  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,297 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N. 

J. ,  1.251 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Inch, 
1,224;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1.217. 


Hens  Go  Blind 

I  have  about  175  hens  and  there  is 
quite  a  few  that  are  going  blind.  I  have 
lost  about  15  in  two  weeks  and  this 
morning  I  found  six  more.  They  lay 
very  well ;  I  get  every  day  from  115  to 
120  eggs.  Some  of  them  their  eyes  are 
swollen  up,  and  some  have  a  little  sore 
around  their  eye.  Is  there  anything  to 
cure  it?  W.  F.  L. 

West  Willington,  Conn. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  going 
blind,  though,  from  what  you  say,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  these  fowls  have  roup  of  the 
eyes.  If  the  eyes  are  swollen  and  dis¬ 
charge,  you  may  be  very  sure  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Rpup  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
disease  to  treat,  requiring  more  care  than 
most  poultry  keepers  are  willing  to  give. 
The  quarters  of  the  birds  must  be  made 
and  kept  clean  and  dry  and  the  eating 
and  drinking  utensils  kept  clean  and  fre¬ 
quently  disinfected.  Sick  birds  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flocks  and 
kept  by  themselves  until  recovery,  as  the 
disease  is  very  contagious.  The  eyes  and 
nasal  passages  should  be  cleaned  with 
some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like  boric 
acid  in  water,  an  ounce  to  the  quart,  after 
which  cleaning  a  few  drops  of  a  15  per 
cent  solution  of  argyrol,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  druggist’s,  should  be  dropped  into  each 
eye.  Dryness  and  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters,  isolation  of  all  sick  birds  and  disin¬ 
fection  of  utensils  are  important  points 
in  the  management  of  this  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


Send  for  these 

FREE  Samples 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  a’single  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  95%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag,  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 


10  Church  St. 
Newton,  N.  J 

A  size 
for  Chicks, 
Growing 
Slock, 
and  Layers 
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PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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YOUNGS  housesT 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


|COOP^j^RnA^ojJfleA^an^^Kidks 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  It  regular 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests 
Prices.  100  lbs.  #8.50;  300  lbs.  $*>.50.  F.O.BV  York 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00  ’ 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Hree< 
Ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ei 
ruxLv  £•*"•/}  ,by  Poultry  Departmen 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  e 
accredited  inspector.  Reduced  pric< 
for  May  and  June.  Leghorns,  10c  eacl 
Rocks,  Reds, Wyandottes,  Minorcas  \\ 
each.  Light  Hrahmaa,  16c  each,  Hea\ 
M»,3j?d*10c  each»  Light  mixed  3c  eacl 
Write  ror  speefal  prices  on  large  ord“n 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 
BOX  102.  WHARTON,  OHI 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Herts 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7  00  13.00  62.50  120 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  000  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Paints  and 
Disinfects — 
Dries 

.White  *“■ 


Use 

as  a  Paint 
or  Powder 

Spray  it -Brush it 
Dust  it 

The  Same  High  Quality  Product 
in  a  New  Package  Adopted  1974 


More  Dollars 

from  Farm  Produce 
When  You  Use 

CARBOLA 

Carbola  is  a  dry  mineral  pig¬ 
ment  (NOT  LIME),  combined 
with  a  powerful  disinfectant. 
Dissolve  it  in  water  and  apply 
with  spray — or  put  on  the  NEW 
way,  by  dusting. 

More  EGGS 

Healthier  Birds 

Lice,  mites  and  disease  germs 
always  interfere  with  poultry 
health  and  cut  down  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Dusting  with  CARBOLA 
is  a  sure  way  to  keep  poultry 
healthy  the  year  around. 

More  MILK 

Fewer  Bacteria 

Livestock  kept  in  dirty  build¬ 
ings  can  never  be  healthy.  Lice 
and  germs  decrease  vitality  and 
reduce  milk  supply.  Where  CAR¬ 
BOLA  is  used  there  can  be  no 
lice  or  mites — and  you’ll  see  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk 
increase  rapidly. 

'  Healthier  HOGS 

CARBOLA  is  livestock  insur¬ 
ance,  affording  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  against  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  hog  flu  and  other 
diseases.  The  cost  is  a  trifle,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  CARBOLA  saves. 

For  Gardens,  too 

CARBOLA  is  effective  in  rid¬ 
ding  plants  and  vegetables  of  bugs 
and  worms.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  cabbage  worms, 
squash  bug,  cucumber  worm 
and  other  destructive  pests. 

Get  this  Big 
Dust  Gun 

The  last  word  in  dusters.  17 
inches  long.  Has  oversize 
powder  chamber  with 
large  opening  for  filling. 

Get  from  your  CAR¬ 
BOLA  DEALER ,  or 
order  from  us  direct. 

CARBOLA 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 

Natural 
Bridge, 

New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
lifor  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM*  p,op.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$  J  0  per  25;  *18  per  50,  S3S  per  100;  SI  70  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  puren-wh!tI 

$9  per  25;  $1  7  per  50;  *32  per  100;  S16S  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Sate  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
119th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  LIVE. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock — Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $82  per  100,  less  85e  each. 

K.  BORMAN  -:-  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


tt DUCKLINGS 


#85;  Egg-  #15-100 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
lallp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


M  nmiaioth  Bronze,  Bourbon  'T'llDKEV  I7f  PC 

lied  and  Niirrugunsett  J.UIMYEI  ILUUJ 

S3. 60  per  6,  S6.60  per  12,  parcel  post  paid.  Pure  bred, 
fi  ee  range — none  better.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

ForSale— BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  Ve.lo  %  iS 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Wagner  R  1  Hopewell  Jet.,  >1.  Y. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  29  SellerevIUe,  l’a, 

WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs  posi: 

PINE  IIPRST  POUI.TKV  FA1LH  -  l’ort  lloyal,  l'u. 

BEAUAN00T—  .  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
MAMMOTH  Duck 'in  PE  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  gunr. 
PEKIN  Bimantfol  Peek  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I..N.T. 


Feeding  Chicks  at 
Farmingdale 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  poultry  work  at  Farming- 
dale,  L.‘  I.,  and  have  hoped  to  read  some¬ 
thing  about  their  method  of  feeding  baby 
chicks.  c.  F.  B.  T. 

Pennsylvania.  , 

After  experimenting  at  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  for  three 
years,  with  our  own  and  many  other  for¬ 
mulas  we  find  that  the  best  ration  and 
feeding  plan  which  we  can  recommend 
for  general  use  on  commercial  poultry 
farms  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  rec¬ 
ommended  by  us  last  year  and  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  now  recommended  by  the  New 
England  Agricultural  College  Conference  : 

Dry  Mash. — 100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  300, 
lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  red-dog  flour.  100 
lbs.  ground  ^hulled  oats,  75  lbs.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  25  lbs.  grit  or  bonmeal,  15  lbs. 
fine  charcoal,  50  lbs.  high-grade  meat 
scrap,  2  lbs.  powdered  sulphur,  3  lbs. 
fine  feeding  salt. 

Scratch  Grain. — 200  lbs.  fine  cracked 
corn,  100  lbs.  fine  cracked  wheat,  100  lbs. 
steelcut  oats. 

The  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the  chicks 
at  all  times  from  the  first  feeding  until  up 
to  laying  weight,  as  discussed  in  previous 
bulletins  on  the  feeding  of  laying  pullets. 
While  scratch  grain  may  be  fed  sparing¬ 
ly,  we  find  less  trouble,  particularly 
where  the  feeder  is  inexperienced  or  care¬ 
less,  if  no  scratch  grain  is  fed  at  all  for  : 
the  first  two  weeks. 

Condensed  buttermilk  is  fed,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  barrel,  for  the  first  feed¬ 
ing  and  continuously  thereafter  until  the 
pullets  begin  to  show  signs  of  coming  into 
laying  within  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
cost  of  condensed  buttermilk  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  3c  per  lb.  or  less  by  buying 
dried  buttermilk  or  sltim-milk  and  mixing 
it  with  water  at  home.  Add  2%  lbs.  of 
water  to  each  pound  of  dried  milk.  This 
will  give  3%  lbs.  of  a  product  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
condensed  buttermilk.  At  first  only  about 
four  ounces  per  100  chicks  should  be  fed 
per  day.  This  is  gradually  increased, 
never  giving  more  than  the  birds  will 
clean  up,  however.  In  fact  they  should 
always  be  fed  a  little  less  than  they 
want.  The  milk  is  given  as  the  first 
feeding  in  the  morning.  *  This  gives  us  a 
truly  flexible  feeding  plan,  and  for  the 
careful  feeder,  is  to  be  preferred.  For 
the  poultryman  who  has  not  the  time  or 
inclination  to  feed  each  lot  of  chicks  the 
proper  amount  of  milk  needed  we  recom¬ 
mend  using  50  lbs.  of  dried  milk  in  the 
dry  mash  formula  as  given,  eliminating 
the  wet  mixture.  All  birds  will  then  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  mash  regardless  of  age, 
breed  or  condition,  which  is  not,  of 
course  ,the  best  way  to  feed  chicks  for 
maximum  growth  and  proper  develop¬ 
ment. 

After  the  chicks  are  five  weeks  old, 
germinated  oats  are  mixed  with  the  milk, 
using  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  of  milk, 
by  weight,  and  preparing  the  mixture  just 
as  for  laying  birds.  We  find  this  mixture 
just  as  effective  in  promoting  growth  as 
it  is  in  securing  better  egg  production  in 
the  laying  flock.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be 
used  in  this  moist  mixture  as  with  the 
laying  flock  when  needed.  We  start  off 
with  two  teaspoons  of  oil  per  100  chicks 
daily  and  double  this  after  two  weeks. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  one  grain 
feeding  per  day  is  given  to  the  chicks,  in 
late  afternoon.  The  milk  or  milk  and 
oats,  is  continued  in  the  morning  as  in¬ 
dicated.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  week 
chicks  receive  our  regular  laying  scratch 
mixture,  200  cracked  corn ;  100  whole 
wheat,  but  cracked  corn  alone  may  be 
used  with  good  results,  if  desired. 

When  cockerels  are  finally  separated 
from  the  pullets  and  sold  as  broilers  (at 
about  eight  weeks  of  age)  the  amount  of 
milk  fed  is  reduced  about  one-half  and 
when  the  pullets  begin  to  show  good  comb 
development  we  stop  feeding  the  milk 
and  use  the  germinated  oats  alone  in  the 
morning,  scratch  feed  at  night  as  before. 

All-mash  Feeding.  —  We  are  hearing 
considerable  and  reading  more  about  all¬ 
mash  feeding  of  both  chicks  and  layers. 
Experiments  are  quoted  at  length  to  show 
that  results  with  an  all-mash  ration  are 
the  same  as  where  mash  and  grain  are 
fed  separately.  Here  is  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  which  all  seem  to  have  missed.  In 
every  experimental  report  we  have  seen, 
results  with  the  all-maslr  were  compared 
with  results  from  a  check  pen  which  was 
fed  a  fixed  proportion  of  equal  parts  of 
scratch  grain  and  dry  mash,  by  weight, 
regardless  of  season,  weather,  age  of 
birds,  egg  production  (in  case  of  laying 
flocks),  body  weight  or  maturity.  No  in¬ 
telligent  poultryman  today  feeds  grain 
and  mash  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  any 
poultry,  be  they  growing,  laying  or  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  Therefore  these  experiments 
prove  only  one  point,  namely  that  birds 
do  not  need  the  exercise  furnished  by 
feeding  grain  in  deep  litter.  We  believe 
that  a  modified  all-mash  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  coming  practice.  No  one  has 
yet  brought  out  a  feeding  plan  of- this 
kind  equipped  with  a  flexible  “balancer.” 
We  are  working  on  one  and  our  experi¬ 
ments  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  for  some  time,  however,  un¬ 
til  tests  are  completed  and  therefore  rec¬ 
ommend  the  ration  given  above  for  this 
year.  Leghorn  broilers  on  this  ration 
should  weight  at  least  1.3  lbs.  on  the 
average,  at  eight  weeks,  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  2.25  lbs.  at  8%  weeks. 

C.  E.  LEE. 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers* 

Prices  effective  May  9th. 


Utility  Prices 

Special 

Matings’  Prices 

25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

Barred  Kocks . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

R.  I.  Reds,*  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

y2c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 


Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


lilTg  Poultry  men  buy 
VWI^Ea  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production. 

Prices  as  low  as; 


100  chicks  week  of  May  16th .  $21.00 

100  chicks  rest  of  season .  20.00 


Also  6-weeks-old  chicks,  80c  each  and  12- 
weeks-old  pullets,  $1.50  each.  Free  booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Strickler’s  JUNE  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  May  31 
June  7  and  14 


Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 


$9.00  per  100  $43. 00  per  500  $85.00  per  1000 


Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


KlinesTofK0  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georijetown,  Del. 


DADDm  DflPY  pumif C  Purebred  $10.00—100. 
DHIfnEU  nuun  UnlUIYO  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  1  MeClure,  Pa. 


Faying1  S  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Sale — May  $14,  June  $13.  On  orders  of  25  chicks, 
25c  extra.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  DpAuin  I  pnhornc  BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
COMB  Biumi  LCyilUlIIS  FROST-PROOF  combs 

Baby  chicks,  #10  to  #20  per  100.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  CHASE  Box  00  W  allkill,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  $12-100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  $9-100 
REDS  &  B.  HOCKS,  $11. 50-100  WHITE  ROCKS.  $15-100 

LIGHT  MIXED,  $8-100  HEAVY  MIXED.  $10-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstorvlile,  Pa. 


SA  |U  I  CP  II A  Dll  P 11  IP  If  6  front  breeders  direct 
■  V.  W.  LCUnUnn  uniuno  from  Wyckoff’s  best. 
The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Kldgeway  Poultry  farm,  31.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  l'a.,  Ilox  II 


CHICKS 


from  heavy  laying  flocks,  Barred 
Rocks  12c,  Reds  12c,  Heavy  Mixed 
10c.  160%  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  May  &  June  prices.  B.W.  AMEY,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


OHICKS 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  l‘2c;  Mixed,  9c.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisicrville,  Pa. 


/XT  ITpyq  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
V/l  AlV — 'IVO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  REAVER  McALlSTEBVILLE,  PA. 


Dllllafc  8-10wk-  old  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Ohio  accred- 
■  1111615  ited  §toclc.  Real  money  for  you  next  Fail. 
Free  Circular.  Llvezey  Fruit  &  l’onltry  Farm  Barnesville,  0. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

75  %  Tancred.  Pedigreed  males.  Special  500  and  1000  prices. 

LA  Y  \V  ELL  FARM  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DriMluAiim,  D,.JS.  C.  W.  L.  Pullets,  cockerels,  breed, 
rruuuciion  BrUUers.  Wyckofr-Dan  Young  blood  lines- 
Priees  right,  ADAM  SEABTJRY,  gayville,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

D  ipv  rUICYC  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  8cea.,  frommy 
DnDl  LuiLlVij  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Wm.  F.  Graham  UcAlisterville,  Pa. 


UfUITC  11/ V  A  U nflTTC?  from  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
Wlllit  n  I ARUU  I  I  CO  Chicks,  Coekerels  and  Pullets. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BTltON  I’EPPEU,  Georgetown,  l)el. 


WYAUnflTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  IT  I  AI1UU  I  I  C  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALL  KILL,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 
S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

At  Reduced  Prices  for  May  and  June 

They  have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast 
growth,  egg  production.  All  from  our  own  strain 
of  White  Diarrhoea  free  Northern  Grown  Stock. 
Get  our  catalog  before  you  order.  It  will  help  and 
interest  you.  1 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  £1 

ABY  CHICKO 

Prom  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock,  finest  in  the  world- 
sixteen  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Catalog  free. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MH.F0RD.  DELAWARE 


1  A  Cents 
I U  Each 

PREPAID 


Rahvfihir»lreJun®  Prices— W. Leghorns, 8c;  Barred  Rocks, 
lidUj  UillOKo  j  Oc;  Mixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Elqhi  Week  Old  Dll  I  I  ETC  Per  100.  5  cockerels 
White  Leghorn  rUkLt  I  O  included  extra.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  GU9ISEH  WILLOW  FARM,  Holland,  Mich. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Recently  the  Post  Office  Department 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  .Co-operative  Electric  Hatch¬ 
eries,  operated  by  W.  J.  Beeson  and  Gam¬ 
mon’s  Polled  Hereford  Bureau,  managed 
by  Dallas  Gammon.  As  a  result,  fraud 
orders  have  been  issued  against  both,  de¬ 
nying  them  the  use  of  the  mails,  “it  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  appear  to  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General”  that  such  persons  “are  en¬ 
gaged  in  conducting  a  scheme  or  device 
for  obtaining  money  through  the  mails 
by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  pre¬ 
tenses  and  promises.” 

For  a  number  of  years,  W.  J.  Beeson, 
doing  business  under  various  trade  names, 
has  advertised  baby  chicks  and  other 
poultry  for  sale.  His  sales  literature 
claimed  that  his  fowls  were  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  and  three  decades  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg-laying  qualities,  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  his  hatcheries.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  the  owner  and  controller 
of  numerous  hatcheries,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  capacity  of  many  thousands  of 
chicks,  he  was  in  reality  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  itinerant  broker.  His  chicks 
and  other  poultry  w  re  purchased  in  the 
open  market  in  the  same  manner  as  could 
have  been  done  by  his  customers.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  found  that  Beeson  did  not  ex¬ 
ercise  particular  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  poultry  shipments.  Instead  of  “trap- 
nested”  and  “bred-to-lay”  stock  as  adver¬ 
tised,  he  furnished  an  inferior  and  de¬ 
cidedly  miscellaneous  grade  of  fowls. 

On  March  2,  1927,  a  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  Warren  Gammon  &  Son, 
the  officers  and  agents  as  such.  It  was 
found  that  Warren  Gammon  &  Son  and 
Gammon’s  PolL-d  Hereford  Bureau  were 
trade  names  used  by  Dallas  Gammon  in 
obtaining  through  the  mails,  remittances 
of  money  in  part  payment  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  “polled”  or  hornless  Here¬ 
ford  cattle.  The  evidence  showed  that,  in 
many  instances,  Gammon  failed  to  make 
any  return  for  remittances  received,  and 
that  he  failed  to  observe  his  advertised 
promise  to  adjust  resultant  complaints. 
The  investigation  further  disclosed  that 
Gammon  was  not  only  _  indebted  to  his 
customers  to  the  approximate  amount  of 
$18,000  but  that  he  nevertheless  sought 
further  orders. — National  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

W.  J.  Beeson  has  been  operating  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  under  various  names. 
Frqm  the  Post  Office  officials’  statement 
B<eson’s  manner  of  doing  business  tallies 
pretty  accurately  with  that  of  II.  W. 
Cobb,  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.  Those  having 
unsatisfactory  dealings  with  Cobb  would 
do  well  to  submit  their  correspondence  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  asking  for  an  investigation. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
literature  which  came  in  today’s  mail? 
My  son  being  the  owner  of  a  Ford  li¬ 
cense  had  the  misfortune  to  get  on  “Neck¬ 
tie  Tyler’s”  mailing  list.  We  are  holding 
ties  for  them  if  they  call,  but  do  not  want 
to  get  in  any  trouble.  C.  W.  V. 

New  York. 

The  enclosure  is  the  form  letter  from 
an  alleged  attorney,  S.  Sylvan  Agatstein, 
St.  Louis,  in  behalf  of  “Necktie  Tyler.” 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  receiving  a  half  doz¬ 
en  or  more  duplicates  of  this  letter  every 
day.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  appeal  to 
secure  $1.25  for  the  “blind  man.”  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  knitting  mill  has 
been  exploiting  this  “Necktie  Tyler”  and 
“Paunee  Bill”  in  the  sale  of  cheap  neck¬ 
ties.  Some  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  collection  of  ties  are  about  15c  for 
the  lot.  No  one  receiving  these  letters 
need  fear  any  trouble.  Many  readers 
write  us  they  are  charging  storage  on  the 
ties,  and  advising  the  senders  to  come  and 
get  them.  That’s  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  and  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  annoyance  of  goods  being  sent 
through  the  mails  that  have  not  been  or¬ 
dered. 


Is  the  National  Business  Brokers’ 
Corporation  a  reliable  firm  to  deal  with? 
They  got  my  name  in  some  manner  re¬ 
garding  real  estate  I  had  for  sale.  I 
have  a  flour  mill  for  sale.  I  answered 
them  and  told  them  my  price,  and  they 
have  already  sent  a  representative  here 
to  collect  $33.50  to  help  pay  for  adver¬ 
tising,  to  sell  within  60  days,  and  if  they 
did  not  make  a  sale  at  the  expiration  to 
send  them  a  10  days’  notice  and  they 
would  return  the  $33.50.  He  left  me  a 
contract  to  fill  out  and  send  my  check. 
I  am  going  to  send  you  the  contract.  I 
think  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to 
collect  for  advertising  when  they  make 
the  sale,  along  with  their  commission.  I 


told  the  representative  that  my  price  was 
$3,500,  and  he  said  they  would  ask  $3,- 
800,  as  that  would  pay  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  their  commission.  N.  D. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  the  old  Ostrander  scheme 
again — to  get  money  under  one  pretext  or 
another  from  owners  desiring  to  sell  their 
property.  The  pretext  in  this  case  is  to 
pay  for  advertising  the  property.  It’s  an 
old  game  inaugurated  by  Ostrander  some 
30  years  ago,  and  we  dare  say  it  has  cost 
owners  of  farms  and  other  property  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  meantime,  and  enriched  easy- 
money  real  estate  schemers  to  an  equal 
extent. 


It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  read  the 
letters  in  Publisher’s  Desk  each  week. 
Now  I  come  asking  for  your  advice  what 
to  do  about  the  “liandibag”  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  New  Process  Company, 
Warren,  Pa.  I  did  not  order  it,  but  my 
name  was  sent  in  by  a  friend,  as  the  in¬ 
closed  letter  explains.  I  do  not  care  to 
keep  the  bag  for  the  price  they  ask, 
$7.65.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  that 
amount.  Postage  was  not  sent  for  its  re¬ 
turn  in  case  I  did  not  want  to  buy  it.  The 
fountain  pen  which  they  give  free  with 
each  bag  is  good-looking,  but  have  not 
tried  it.  What  do  you  think  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  what  shall  I  do  with  the  bag? 
If  they  had  sent  postage  I  would  have  re¬ 
turned  the  bag.  v.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

Here  is  a  case  where  an  article  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  is  sent  out  without  being 
ordered.  There  is  only  one  way  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  objectionable  practice — 
keep  the  bag  and  fountain  pen.  Do  not 
use  them  and  notify  New  Process  Co.  to 
send  for  the  bag  and  pen  if  the  company 
wants  them.  Refuse  to  return  the  goods 
even  though  return  postage  is  sent.  The 
receiver  is  under  no  obligation  to  return 
the  goods,  but  is  entitled  to  charge  stor¬ 
age  on  the  articles. 


Will  you  give  me  information  about  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  509  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.?  Are  they  reliable? 
They  are  canvassing  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  take  the  customer’s  photo¬ 
graph  and  make  what  they  call  a  “finely 
finished  painting”  for  $7.50.  They  also 
give  free  a  picture  which  the  customer 
can  choose  from  a  number  of  samples.  I 
told  the  agent  who  called  that  firms  like 
his  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  he  said  that 
I  had  reference  to  a  different  process  from 
theirs.  .  c.  H.  o. 

New  York. 

The  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  by  its  “lucky 
envelope  scheme,”  and  similar  methods  of 
securing  orders,  has  established  an  un¬ 
enviable  reputation.  In  fact  our  reports 
indicate  that  all  the  houses  in  this  line 
securing  orders  through  agents  in  coun¬ 
try  districts  employ  one  deception  or  an¬ 
other  to  secure  signatures  to  orders.  We 
especially  warn  readers  not  to  give  agents 
photographs  which  are  highly  prized,  or 
of  which  there  is  no  duplicate. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  getting - 

to  settle  my  case  satisfactorily.  The  quick 
way  The  R.  N.-Y.  brings  tardy  com¬ 
panies  to  attention  astonishes  me  greatly. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  I  would  have  been 

in  correspondence  with  -  yet  with 

no  settlement  in  sight. 

Your  business  policy  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  praise,  and  other  publishers  would 
do  well  to  copy,  as  it  means  much  in  the 
promotion  of  square  dealing.  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  interest  in  my  case,  and  I 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  some  time 
to  serve  you  as  well.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

We  publish  this  little  reference  to  the 
assistance  we  were  able  to  give  our  sub¬ 
scriber  not  because  of  the  praise  to  us 
for  what  we  did,  but  as  an  indication  to 
business  houses  of  the  feeling  created  by 
a  failure  to  respond  promptly  to  letters. 
An  acknowledgment  would  help  in  these 
matters.  If  a  subscriber  gets  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment  he  accuses  the  company,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  reliable,  of  indifference  to  his 
trouble  or  complaint,  but  the  courtesy  of 
an  acknowledgment  induces  him  to  have 
faith,  and  this  is  what  is  necessary  in 
conducting  a  mail  order  business. 


Any  person  having  claims  for  farm 
produce  shipped  to  Joseph  E.  Sorbello, 
355  Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  to 
be  sold'  on  commission  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  122  State  St.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  giving  full  information  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  amount  of  the  claim.  The  de¬ 
partment  will  then  forward  the  necessary 
blanks  for  execution  so  that  claims  can 
be  filed  against  the  bond.  Claims  must 
be  filed  with  the  department  prior  to 
July  6,  1927,  to  receive  consideration. 


Long  Time  Service 
For  Lower  Costs 


When  you  buy  a  truck  you  buy  present  and 
future  service.  The  extent  of  that  service  depends 
upon  the  stamina  stored  away  in  proper  design 
and  husky  construction. 

On  this  basis — the  6-cylinder  Speed  Wagon  is 
the  lowest  priced  unit  for  every  farm. 

Speed  Wagon’s  oversize  strength  in  every  vital 
part  means  that  it  will  be  performing  its  duties 
staunchly  and  alertly  long  after  the  ordinary 
truck  has  wearied  of  life  and  passed  into  the  dis¬ 
card.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that 
Speed  Wagons  will  out-live  and  out-work  cheaper, 
smaller  trucks — and  cost  less  in  doing  it. 

In  bringing  farm  production  costs  to  their  low¬ 
est  level,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  investigate 
Speed  Wagon  essentials.  Your  Reo  dealer  will 
gladly  give  you  the  facts. 


SPEED  WAGON  CHASSIS  PRICES  — at  Lansing 

4-Cylinder  $1090  6-Cylinder  $1240 
Heavy  Duty  *1985 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 


SPEE 


AGON 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILER  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men.Women&ChiMren 

AT  YOU/t DEALERS 


A. J  .TOWER  CO./ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

52  b 


RICHSi 


Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
$26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
E  catalog  ahowing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salinu.  Kaos, 


7he  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILO 


Well  Made  and 
Low  Priced 

And— Early  Orders  Earn 
Substantial  Discounts 

Early  shipments  keep  our  factory  busy  In 
the  winter.  So— a  roof  frame  is  yours 
without  charge  if  you 
allow  us  to  ship  at 
once. 

What  easier  way  to 
earn  money?'  Simply 
act  now  —  instead  of 
later  on. 

Write  today  for  full 
information,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  our  low  prices 
on  a  product  you  know 
is  real,  honest  value. 

CRAI1VE  SILO  CO. 

Bax  1S0-B-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


theCRAINEune 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed  ou  Kequest 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

Wo  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  .  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State>  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliwortli  Village, 
Thiells.  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Couple  for  permanent  position  on 
small  country  estate  in  Westchester  County; 
intelligent,  responsible  all  around  man  required 
with  some  knowledge  -of  gardening  and  of 
iiorses;  to  live  in  attractive  new  four-room  cot¬ 
tage;  state  experience  in  detail  and  wages.  AD- 
VERTISER  2199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CAPABLE  maid  for  pastor’s  family.  Apply  W. 
II.  BRIDGE,  Boonton,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED  by  May  15  experienced,  reliable  man, 
single,  to  take  care  of  and  milk  test  cows, 
also  do  some  barn  work;  must  be  first-class 
milker  and  an  active  worker;  wages  $75,  board', 
room  and  bath.  Address  A.  D.  STEVENSON, 

Cinchona  Farm,  Erdenheim,  Pa. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  poultry  farm,  no  children; 

must  board  help;  modern  house,  good  wages. 
EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS,  Inc.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.'  SUFFOLK  CO.  TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
city,  experienced  married  gardener  wTith  A-l 
references,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place 
properly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  drive  car  occasionally  and  attend  fur¬ 
nace;  house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light 
and  farm  products;  must  state  age,  nationality, 
full  experience  and  wages  in  first  letter;  do 
not  reply  unless  you  understand  automobiles 
thoroughly  and  have  had  experience  on  subur¬ 
ban  estate.  ADVERTISER  2240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

AA’ANTED — Experienced,  trustworthy,  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  herdsman  to  take-  charge  of  herd 
of  50  Holsteins;  low  bacteria  count  important; 
in  first  letter  state  age,  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  BOX  204,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ _ *_ 

AVORKING  manager  for  dairy  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  experienced  with  cows  and 
crops.  ADVERTISER  2250,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

MAN  and  wife  for  dairy  farm  and  housework; 

only  first-class  need  apply.  D.  O.  SAYRE, 
Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

MARRIED  farmer  of  ability  for  permanent 
position  on  dairy  farm;  good  house  and  gar¬ 
den;  State  road,  Northern  New  Jersey.  AD- 
VERTISER  2251,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker, _ _ 

WANTED — All  around  farmhand,  handy  with 
tools  and  equipment;  middle-aged;  to  take 
care  of  small  farm;  must  be  well  experienced 
to  care  for  about  half  dozen  good  Iiorses,  one 
or  two  cows,  few  chickens  and  a  small  garden 
patch;  location  North  Shore  Long  Island;  state 
full  particulars,  experience  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  ADA’ERTISER  224S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WOMAN  to  do  housework  and  cook  for  small 

family:  location  North  Shore  Long  Island; 
state  full'  particulars,  experience  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm;  mechanical  milker 

and  good  living  conditions;  state  salary.  A. 
SNYDER,  Sergeantville.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 

general  farm  work;  permanent  position;  state 
when  available,  references,  wages  expected  in 
first  letter,  BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman  to  assist  a  busy  housewife  in 
care  of  house;  no  laundry  or  cooking  required; 
family  consists  of  five  adults;  location  desirable; 
fine  Opportunity  to  live  in  suburbs  of  New 
York;  write  telling  all  about  yourself  to  MRS. 
F  A.  ARNOLD,  128  Cooper  Ave.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanted — AVoman  as  cook  in  family  of 
adults  and  man  for  lawns,  garden,  also  able 
to  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  2221,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED' — In  connection  with  a  well-known  es¬ 
tate  of  600  acres,  situated  40  miles  from  New 
York,  a  man  qualified  to  assume  the  position 
temporarily  of  assistant  manager,  and  when 
proven  qualified  to  replace  the  manager  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  property  for  the  past  25 
years;  he  must  have  sufficient  education  to  han¬ 
dle  correspondence  and  keep  accounts;  lie  must 
be!  a  man  of  energy  as  well  as  of  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  able  to  handle  men;  he  must  also  under¬ 
stand  farming  as  well  as  all  matters  pertaining 
to!  the  upkeep  of  a  gentleman’s  estate  and  his 
integrity  and  character  must  be  established:  in 
making' application,  particulars  should  be  given 
as  to  age.  family  and  previous  experience.  Reply 
to  C.  L.  BLAIR,  2304  Newkirk  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  boys; 

under  40,  without  children;  salary  $115  per 
month  and  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once,  married,  without 
children;  experienced,  willing  worker  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  purebred  Holstein  herd  doing 
A.R.  work;  only  lover  of  Holstein  need  apply 
who  desires  permanent  position;  wife  to  board 
help;  good  references  required  and  we  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  wide-awake  man. 
Address  BOX  793,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED- — Houseworker,  man  or  woman,  in 
country  home;  must  understand  cooking;  one 
in  family;  could  accommodate  man  and  wife; 
references  required.  MRS.  L.  AA’.  MERRILL, 
Neslianic,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  farm-raised  young 
college  man  who  is  desirous  of  working  on 
farm  through  July  and  August.  BOX  44,  East 
Scliodack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  2; 

State  experience  and  wages  wanted.  AIRS. 
AV’ATSON,  188  AA’oodbine  Ave.,  Nortliport, 

N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Dairyman,  married  or  single,  one 
who  is  able  to  keep  milk  records;  salary  for 
single  man,  $72  to  $80  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance:  enclose  references.  FARAI  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Hospital,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Couple;  man  for  farm  work;  wife 
for  housekeeper;  single  man  acceptable.  N.  It. 
MOSSMAN,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Woman  as  good  plain  cook:  no  laun¬ 
dry;  permanent  place:  waitress  kept:  near 
Catskill  village:  reference  required.  MRS.  S. 

C.  HOPKINS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  farm-raised  men,  for  cow¬ 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  Netv  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Trained  nursemaid  or  undergraduate 
nurse,  about  25  years  of  age.  to  care  for 
children;  write  stating  experience,  age  and  ref¬ 
erences.  P.  O.  BOX  1095,  Pittsfield,  Alass. 


AA’ANTED — Aliddle-aged  woman  to  assist  with 
housework;  3  in  family,  all  improvements; 
wages  $25.  ADVERTISER  2263,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  married  man  with  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  general  farm  work, 
crop  rotations,  breeding,  feeding  and  fitting  of 
cattle,  chickens,  etc.;  barn  fully  equipped;  op¬ 
portunity  for  actual  worker  who  will  interest 
himself;  give  all  particulars,  salary  expected  and 
full  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Handy  single  man  to  assist  in  pri¬ 
vate  kennel,  care  for  grounds  and  do  general 
work;  able  to  do  rough  carpentering,  concreting, 
etc. ;  must  be  fond  of  dogs  and  like  to  work 
with  them;  would  have  to  board  himself;  heated 
room,  running  water,  lights  furnished;  prefer 
active  middle-aged  country  man  willing  to 
work;  if  you  are  a  loafer,  drink  booze,  are  quick 
tempered  with  animals  or  live  more  than  100 
miles  from  New  York  City  or  Northern  Jersey 
please  don’t  answer;  give  age  and  full  particu¬ 
lars;  don’t  send  stamps  or  original  references; 
permanent  position,  good  treatment,  reasonable 
pay  for  right  man.  ROOAI  907,  114  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City. 


AVOMAN,  clean  cut.  of  good  appearance,  not 
over  40 -years;  good  cook,,  some  business  abili¬ 
ty,  good  reference,  to  manage  tourist  and  dinner 
resort  year  around;  modern  everyway;  share 
proposition ;  would  consider  man  and  wife.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN  for  cook,  good  baker,  canning;  private 
family;  all  year  position,  no  laundry;  wages 
$65;  answer  giving  age,  nationality,  religion  and 
experience.  BOX  217,  Smitlitown  Branch,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  private  home,  country,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  no  laundry:  $60  monthly;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2268,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Two  single  young  men,  one  to  milk 
only  test  cows,  and  take  care  of  small  -dairy; 
must  know  his  work  thoroughly;  the  other  to 
assist  with  milking;  both  must  be  temperate, 
good  dry-hand  milkers,  have  good  references, 
like  Jerseys  and  take  an  interest  in  them;  good 
wages,  excellent  board  on  farm  where  a  herd 
of  fine  Jerseys  are  kept;  write  to  HARRY 
HARTFORD,  Superintendent,  Southwold  Farm, 
Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Experienced  dairy  and  poultryman 
for  a  private  estate;  must  be  a  good  butter- 
maker  and  understand  poultry:  $100  per  month 
with  good  modern  house,  fire  and  light,  etc.;  a 
man  to  help;  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  no  use  of  any  one  applying  unless  they  have 
experience.  ADA’ERTISER  2270,  care  '  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

knowledge  of  tractor  and  farm  machinery  es¬ 
sential;  good  milker;  write  giving  experience 
and  salary  desired;  position  open  June  1.  SHAM¬ 
ROCK  DAIRY  FARM,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  without  children  for  country  home; 

2  in  family;  man.  gardener  and  general  farm¬ 
er;  woman,  cook  and  housework:  no  other  help 
kept;  give  experience  and  nationality.  Answer 
BOX  393,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


MAN  for  general  work  on  country  place;  one 
who  can  drive  car  preferred:  good  room  and 
board,  moderate  wages.  135  FRONT  STREET, 
Room  708,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIR4’  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  29,  all-round  experience 
on  farm,  desires  to  make  change  to  farm 
manager;  understands  live  stock,  tractors, 
trucks,  cars,  farm  machinery  repairs,  and  all 
work  connected  with  farming;  wages  moderate, 
position  permanent:  references;  state  fully  what 
you  offer.  ADVERTISER  2141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  open  for  position  at 
once;  married;  experienced  in  farming,  reg¬ 
istered  cattle,  producing  certified  milk,  calf 
raising  and  veterinary  work;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  my  ability  and  honesty.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  to  estab¬ 
lish  plant  or  will  work  on  salary  and  "bommis- 
sion  basis.  ADA'ERTISER  2226,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  desires  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  at  gentlemen’s  country 
home;  man  handy,  good  gardener,  lawns  or 
poultry  (no  cows) ;  wife  will  assist  in  house¬ 
work;  middle-aged,  no  children;  references;  per¬ 
manent.  ADA'ERTISER  2236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultryman,  experienced, 
single.  ADA'ERTISER  2246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TAA’O  boys.  17  and  18,  want  work  on  farm  or 
country  boardinghouse  from  June  27  till  Sep¬ 
tember  10.  ROBERT  AV1TTPENN,  465  54th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted,  handy-man,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  plumber,  painting,  carpenter;  on  Long 
Island  estate.  A.  AVHEELIIOUSE,  128  55th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY’  man,  intelligent,  active,  healthy, 
seeks  a  position  as  companion;  no  objection 
to  light  duties;  a  good  home  required:  A-l  ref¬ 
erences:  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  2252,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  reliable;  man  and  wife  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  May  1:  no  children;  prefer  furnished 
house:  consider  to  board  farm  help  or  wife  to 
work  in  house;  please  state  details  in  first  letter 
or  edll  and  see  me;  can  give  very  good  refer¬ 
ences;  handy  with  horses;  I  am  farm  raised. 
JOHN  STOCKING,  c  Mrs.  AVilliam  Taylor,  R. 
F.  D.,  No.  144A,  North  Cromwell,  Conn. 


SINGLE,  experienced  poultryman,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm:  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Address  JOHN  SIMONSON,  1921  Bailey  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  widower  with  three  children  wishes 
position  on  farm :  place  where  there  are  no 
other  children,  ADVERTISER  2255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  life  experience  in  all 
branches,  horticulture,  agriculture,  live  stock, 
farm  machinery;  married,  two  children:  open 
for  steady  position  now:  wife,  work:  high  per¬ 
sonal  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER,  Box 

338,  Greenport,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  gardener  on 
private  estate;  two  children;  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2245,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  desires  work  in  Protestant 
home  taking  care  of  children;  willing  to  as¬ 
sist  with  housework:  capable  and  reliable;  wages 
$20  per  week.  ADVERTISER  2257,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  daughter,  with  boy  of  four,  com¬ 
petent  housekeepers,  desire  situation  together; 
references.  15  SENECA  ST.,  AA'aterloo,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  30  years  old,  desires  position  with 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  herd;  certified  and  grade 
A  milk  production  experience;  understands  feed¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  2258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKER  wishes  work  in  small  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  dairy;  state  wages  and  conditions; 
best  of  references.  Address  SOREN  NELSON, 
Boonton  Manor,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  open  for  position  at 
once;  15  years’  practical  farm  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  incubation,  chick  sales  and  every 
branch  of  the  industry;  experienced  in  pedigree 
breeding;  been  running  own  business  but  due  to 
disatrous  fire  must  locate  with  some  large  farm; 
only  interested  in  high-class  position;  best  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  young  married  American,  con¬ 
scientious  worker  of  highest  character  and 
ability;  references  from  noted  poultry  authori¬ 
ties;  give  full  proposition  in  first  letter  as  to 
size  of  farm,  living  conditions  and  wages  for 
high-class  man.  E.  SMITH,  Riverflow  Poultry 
Farm,  AA’arren,  R.  I. 


APPRENTICE  gardener  desires  connections;  20, 
white,  Christian,  single;  will  go  anywhere;  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  ANTHONY  DECKER, 
8500  Bartram  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  small  family; 

capable  taking  full  charge,  good  buttermaker. 
ADA'ERTISER  2265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  or  estate;  executive  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability;  15  years’  experience;  age  36.  BOX 
314,  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  Nassau  County;  best 
references.  CHARLES  E.  MOYSES,  Oyster  Bay, 


GERMAN,  married,  age  40,  one  child  9  years, 
desires  permanent  position;  handyman,  useful, 
butler,  chauffeur’s  license,  hard  worker;  wife 
light  housework,  fond  of  children.  JOSEPH 
SPINDLER,  132  Himrod  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American  wants  position  as  herdsman 
or  test  milker;  experienced  and  reliable;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADA'Elt- 
TISER  2267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAI  manager,  sub  manager  or  foreman  on 
large  estate;  young  Dane,  27  years,  single, 
Protestant,  with  12  years’  practical  and  college 
education  in  scientific  farming,  desires  position; 
can  give  excellent  references  as  to  integrity, 
ability,  honesty  and  soberness;  willing  to  start 
in  on  low  salary  where  a  good  opportunity  is 
offered  a  good  man:  please  write  AIR.  OTTO 
JESPERSEN,  care  Aleadow  Brook  Farm,  P.  O. 
Box  166,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  country  home,  village  farm,  near  shore, 
improvements,'  development.  LEACH,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River.  5  acres, 
6-room  house,  improvements;  fine  location,  one 
mile  town  and  schools;  act  quick.  BOX  82,  R. 

D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FARAI  for  sale,  200-acre  timber  and  pasture,  157 
tillable,  70  fruit  trees;  two  sets  buildings;  2(4 
miles  railroad  and  village.  JOHN  ANDERSON, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1,200  layer  poultry  farm,  38  acres; 

completely  equipped  and  running;  a  money 
maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year  beauti¬ 
ful  climate;  $6,000,  terms.  C.  QUAST,  Snow 
Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


POULTRY  farm,  36  acres,  good  buildings,  beau¬ 
tiful  location:  $2,500,  half  cash,  easy  terms. 
HAROLD  L.  BROAVN,  Antrim.  N.  H. 


AA’ANTED — Farm,  any  condition,  in  upper  Ber¬ 
gen  County  or  in  Rockland  County,  direct 
from  owner.  DANIEL  AIAHONEY,  Fort  Lee, 


IDEAL  country  home  with  maple  shade,  fruit, 
electricity  and  one-man  poultry  plant;  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York.  BOX  46A,  Kerhonk- 
son,  N.  Y. 


FINE  dairy  farm  suitable  for  stock  dealer; 

barns  for  100  head:  360  acres,  timber,  water, 
macadam  road,  near  town,  fine  house,  beautiful 
home.  ADA'ERTISER  2238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


30  ACRES,  good  buildings.  State  road,  small 
village,  near  school,  delivered  mail;  suitable 
poultry,  berries,  potatoes,  dairy;  $1,200,  easy 
terms.  See  JONES,  Owner,  AA’aitsfield,  Vt. 


FORESTRY,  Summer  home.  1.000  acres:  stone 
house,  elevation,  half  timbered,  valuable;  five 
miles  Rutland  Railroad:  20  miles  north  Bellows 
Falls;  terms.  See  JONES,  AA’aitsfield,  A’t. 


EASTERN  Shore  farm  for  sale,  65  acres.  N.  H. 
NIELSON,  Owner,  Delmar,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — AVell  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tel¬ 
ephone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles 
from  town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an 
investment;  price  $8,500,  only  $2,000  down; 
really  worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD 
POULTRY  FARAI,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN — 40  productive  acres,  2  miles  city 
limits,  main  macadam  thoroughfare;  well  wa¬ 
tered  8-room  house,  pleasant  surroundings;  look 
into  this.  F.  H.  AA’OOD,  Rt.  6,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  a  farm  stocked  or  bearing; 

state  price  and  all  information.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  city  property; 

give  price  and  information.  ADA’ERTISER 
2254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’,  fruit;  5  acres;  well  located;  9-room 
house,  modern  buildings;  1.000  chickens:  as¬ 
sorted  fruit:  $2,000  income;  $9,000,  $3,000  down. 
E.  AVALKER,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  rent,  equipped  poultry  plant.  R. 
PRESCOTT,  29  Pleasant,  Alontpelier,  Vt. 


FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  near  town,  10 
acres;  stocked.  800  layers,  2,000  chicks;  build¬ 
ings  good  condition:  conveniences.  CHESTER 
HOLMES,  Owner,  AVashington  Ave.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place  in  country;  ideal  for 
poultry  or  gardening;  2(4  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  center,  churches,  school,  etc. ;  eight-room 
house,  henhouse,  and  large  barn ;  good  water. 
JOHN  LOVEDAY,  It.  F.  D.,  Chatham  Center, 
N.  Y. 

GOOD  farm,  finest  famous  water;  small  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  Federal  loan.  ADVERTISER 
2247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE_ — Aly  residence  and  poultry  plant  in 
town  of  7,000;  seven-room  dwelling  with  bath 
steam  heat,  modern  throughout,  electric  lights 
and  city  water  in  all  buildings,  gas  available; 
lo  acres  land,  all  in  cultivation;  housing  for 
900  layers  and  2,500  chicks;  will  net  $3,000 
yearly;  everything  sold  at  door  above  whole¬ 
sale  prices;  price  $10,500  for  quick  sale;  going 
uest:  photos  and  full  particulars  from  J.  C. 
FABEL,  Owner,  Alaple  Street,  Spencer,  Alass.  * 

AA’ANTED  to  buy  immediately,  10  to  50  acr’es 
woodland  or  abandoned  farm  within  one  day’s 
ride  of  New  York:  must  have  water  from  lar<*e 
t'Jm?  °r  river.  BRIDGES,  Alter  Ave.,  Dongan 
Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FARAI  wanted,  well,  located,  with  good  build- 

mgs,  stock  and  tools  preferred.  B.,  1293A 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Alass. 

BERKSHIRE  Hills,  Columbia  County  new  6- 
room  house  and  bath,  furnished;  Summer  home 
or  farm ,  running  water,  septic  tank,  hardwood 
floors:  116  acres:  $6,000.  ADA’ERTISER  2256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Flat  tillable  Alfalfa  farm'  1°3 
acres,  good  buildings,  henhouse,  ice  house 
garage,  etc.;  barn  room  50  cows;  $1,500  cleared 
on  dairy  this  AVinter;  16-room  house,  steam  heat 
equipped  for  boarders;  located  on  south  bank 
of  Katykill,  fishing  and  bathing;  two  miles 
froni  village-;  sacrifice,  price  $13,000.  BOX  7 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  ’ 

10-20  ACRE  tract  on  river;  elevated,  tillable, 

view  river,  bay,  ocean,  islands,  etc. ;  half 
hour  to  large  cities;  electric  current  and  macadam 
road  near;  quiet  home  spot;  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated;  no  agents;  what  is  your  offers 
ADVERTISER  2260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  ' 

FARAI  for  sale — 196  acres  high,  level  land-  70 

in  tillage,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  large  woodlot,  ideal  potato  land- 
among  the  most  beautifui  farms  in  Androscog- 
£in  bounty;  owner’s  modern  6-room  bungalow 
bath,  attic,  furnace  heat,  fireplace,  electric 
lights  power,  telephone,  2  mails  daily,  near 
beautiful  lake.  6  miles  Lewiston-Auburn  the 
industrial  heart  of  Alaine,  Bates  College  and 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  good  market;  farm¬ 
house  7  rooms,  100-foot  rodded  barn,  40-foot 
modern  tie-up,  cement  floor,  2  silos,  chicken 
house;  1,000  birds,  200  apple  trees,  20  head 
registered  Jerseys,  pair  heavy  horses,  farming 
tools;  terms;  roads  open  auto  travel  year 
round.  AVAL  F.  SCHOPPE,  Owner,  Route  4, 
Auburn,  Maine. 

SUMMER  home  for  sale;  4  acres  land,  straw¬ 

berries,  raspberries,  large  garden;  near  coun¬ 
try  club;  sleeping  and  living  porches:  beautiful 

&  aCo7-r^°iltrn  ^eonvenlenoes-  Particulars  of  C. 

E.  SHOREY,  Brattleboro,  A’t. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  New  York  State,  ce¬ 

ment  road  and  Delaware  River:  1.000  S  C  AV 
Leghorn  hens  and  young  stock;  good  income; 

mortgage  $1,900,  long  term.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  2262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

9  ACRES,  240  feet  road  frontage,  main  kigh- 

way,  near  New  Brunswick;  6-room  house,  all 
improvements,  3-car  garage;  $14,000.  CLARA 
C.  COOLEY,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MAINE,  85  acres,  thickly  pine  wooded,  largfr 
.  water  frontage,  Tacoma  Lake;  modern  build¬ 
ings,  perfect  condition;  exceptional  fine  property 
for  developing  cottage  colony  or  a  boys’  or  °-irls’ 
Particulars,  address  L.  SCHERZINGER, 
Litchfield,  Alaine. 

WILD  rent  farm,  127  acres,  60  miles  New  Y’ork 

City,  for  first-class  dairy  business;  for  sale, 
horses,  tractor,  modern  equipment.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  2269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LONG  ISLAND,  wanted  3  to  5  acres,  with  or 
without  buildings,  shore  frontage  oil  Great 
South  Bay.  unrestricted;  price  about  $5,000.  A 
McQUILKEN,  450  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tlouk-,clover  °?  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  R  ANSOAI 
FARAI,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1S70  wanted  on 

original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AA’ 
L.  RICIIAIOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y’. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Y’orker.  STANLEY'  AV 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana.  * 

GUARANTEED  honey,  delivered  within  third 

zone:  10-lb.  pail,  clover,  $2;  four  pails,  $6.60; 
buckwheat,  $1.75,  four  $5.60.  RAY  C.  AA’ILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED— Cards  or  envelopes  carried  bv  air 
mail.  R.  I’.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

LOOKAhrough  your  old  love  letters;  old  stamps 

of  U.  S..  on  or  off  envelopes,  up  to  1880 
ERNEST  KESSLER,  102  Chestnut  St.  Lake! 
wood.  N.  J. 
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color,  guaranteed,  $2.50  a 'gallon  ;  2-qt.  or  x 
gal.  cons.  HILL-AN'D-DALE  FARM,  C.  O  Reed 
Mgr.,  Putney,  A't. 


FOR  SALE— New  rag  carpet  and  rugs; 

for  prices.  NETTIE  POOLER,  Sandusky, 


write 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5 

wheat,  $1, 
AVILLIAAIS, 


lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buek- 

$1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
Romulus,  N.  Y'. 


per  gal. :  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  40c 
lb.  AV.  H.  AA’ARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Y't. 


8  GALLONS  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25 
Ion,  cash  with  order.  AVAYLAND 
Cambridgeport,  A’t. 


per  gal- 
DAA  IS, 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice;  a  deli¬ 
cious  food:  100  pounds  whole  long  grain  dou¬ 
ble  sacked,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS  Box  9” 
Katy,  Texas. 


AVANTED — One  or  more  chronic  invalids  to  care 
for  on  farm;  give  brief  description  of  case 
and  ask  for  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2259 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — Elderly  lady  to  board  on  farm:  for 
particulars  write  ADA’ERTISER  2261  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANT  plow  and  cultivator  for  "Do  It  411” 

tractor.  ROSS  CHIDESTER,  Beaver  Dams, 
N.  Y’. 


4  NEAV  Buckeye  coal  brooders,  never  been  un- 
crated :  sacrifice  for  $60.  WM.  MEISTERING, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


own 

wash 


FREE 
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Good  Housekeeping 
kQ,„  •  Institute 


Nothing  but  your 
judgment,  after  you 
with  a  Maytag  in  your  own 
home,  need  influence  you  to  keep 
it.  You  risk  nothing,  pay  nothing 
until  the  Maytag  has  sold  itself 
to  you  by  its  faster,  cleaner,  more 
convenient  washing. 

If  you  have  no  electricity  in 
your  home,  ask  for  a  Maytag  with 
the  famous  Maytag  Gasoline 
Multi-Motor.  It  gives  the  Maytag 
its  own  in-built  power  plant,  as 
simple,  efficient  and  economical  as 
an  electric  motor.  If  you  have  electricity, 
ask  for  the  Maytag  with  electric  motor. 

The  Maytag’s  seamless,  heat-retaining, 
cast-aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons 
more  than  ordinary  washers.  Washes 
clothes  cleaner  in  half  the  usual  time, 
and  without  hand-rubbing  anything 
complete  washing  in  an  hour. 

Its  wringer  automatically  adjusts  the 
tension  for  wringing  a  thin  handkerchief 
or  a  bulky  blanket  and  wrings  both  line 
dry.  The  legs  are  adjustable  to  suit 
your  height. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa 

Eastern  Branch:  851-53  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 


TRIAL 


Write  or  telephone  for 
a  Maytag,  either  electric 
or  gasoline  powered.  Do 
your  next  washing  with 
it.  You  will  discover 
many  delightful,  help¬ 
ful  advantages.  *  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t 
keep  it. 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 
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Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Astoria,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa. ..  .Wendell  Townley 
Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Canajoliarie.Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 
Canandaigua. .  .Head  Maytag  Go. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  .Chas  M.  Canharn,  Inc. 
Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ..  .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Sou 

Dundee . Clifton  I,.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . ...Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville . It.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Ft.  Plain.  .Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Fulton . Johnston's  Hdwe. 

Geneva. .....  .•".Young  "Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa . Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls.. II.  P.  McConnell  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouverneur. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowaiula . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland .  Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Horieoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon . II.  P.  McConnell  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . C.  M.  Felt 

II ion . . . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca, . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. ..  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
Lackawanna. .  .  .Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski.  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena ...  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  A'ernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Go. 

Norwich . F„  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Ildwe. 

Oneonta . Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego., . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . . . .  .E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Douovau 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg. Maytag  Plattsburg  Co, 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co, 
Port  Jefferson .  .Lerch  Music  Shop 


Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess  Maytag  Shop 

Riehmondville . L.  It.  Dibble 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co.. 

Saranac  Lake.....J.  0.  Galloway 
Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Schenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Springfield  Gardens,  L.  I. 

Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  El.  Co. 

Stillwater . Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga ...  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Utica..... H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown . .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . ..John  Feda’n  &  Co. 

Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddoek. . Robert  II.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Marks 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  ..Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua .....  W.  T.  Kleppinge. 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clearfield .  .  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville .  Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. . .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Cresco. . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormout. .  . . .  .  .Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 
Doylestown . .  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Ilauek 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Forest  City 

Greenwood's  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton . .  Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Maytag  Co. 

1  Walnut  Street 

Harrisburg 


The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 
Hazleton. ...  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 
Kane . Metzger- Wright  Co. 


Kennett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 


Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 
Malvern. ...... .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor.. . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville . Lynn  AY.  Camp 

Monessen .....  Waugaman  El.  Co. 
Montrose 


Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Nantieoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Norristov  n 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Iltg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Bros. 

Peunsburg 

Charles  V.  Iiotenberger 
Philadelphia — • 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike. 

Del.  County  Maytag  Co., 

7103  Market  St. 

North  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4708  North  Fifth  St., 

Phone:  Michigan  4013 
3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  Ave. 

70  W.  Chelton  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Sti 
West  Phila.  Maytag  Co., 

5206  Chestnut  St. 

4113  Lancaster  Ave. 
Phoenixville ....  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Espy  Maytag  Store. 

2327  Carson  St.  S.S. 

109  McS'ra n"  Ave. 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Cliartfers  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray. 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Pottstown . McCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsville. ...  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Reading . Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Royer sford . McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale. . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon ....  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah.  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Slatington ..  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton 

Yocum,  Godsclialk  &  Co. 


Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua ....  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 


Towanda . .  .• . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

West  Chester ..  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
AA'est  Newton. ..  .Ace  Slay  tag  Co. 
AA’ilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

AVilliamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Store 
York... York  County  Maytag  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne. Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook.  ..  .Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Elmer . Schickedanz  &  darker 

Hackensack ....  II.  Plager  &  Sons 
Ilammonton ....  Rice-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown 

C.  AAr.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Millville.  ..  .Triangle  Maytag  Co. 
Montclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Mt.  Holly . C.  G.  I'idgeon 

Passaic .....  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington . .  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Red  Bank. ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 

Roebling . Roebling  Gen.  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  MeCloske.v 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit . Arthur  Manser 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River ....  Albert  AAr.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

AVest  New,  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co. 

AA'ildwood . R.  AAr.  Ryan 

AA’oodbury.  .  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

AVilmington  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . II.  C  Staples  Co. 

Athol.. . Plotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Bridgewater 

Washburn  Maytag  Co. 


Brockton .  Brockton  Slay  tag  Store 

Brookline . Maytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas. Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. ..  AA'.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Fitchburg.  ...  .Central  Hdwe.  Co. 
Framingham  A 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . AAr.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Gilbertville . AValter  Farquliar 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield ...  Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Haverhill ...  Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. ...  Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hyahnis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence ...  P.  &  A'.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  A’.  Favreau  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manehaug ....  Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Mansfield . Flint  Maytag  Store 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fleteiier 

Melrose . F.  R.  Graham 

Milford. . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport ..  Edward  M.  l’lumer 
North  Adams... The  Maytag  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Soutlibridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

AA'altham... .  AA'altham  Maytag  Co. 

AArebster . Perron  &  Company 

AVestboro . Frank  E.  Bowen 

AArestfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

AAf inchendon . . .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 
AArorcester 

McCullough  Maytag  Shop 


CONNECTICUT 


Branford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bridgeport - The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  AA'eaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Sou 

Derby . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Hartford 


The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Ine. 
Meriden. Zimmer-Champlin  El.  Co. 
Middletown 

Findlay’s  Maytag  Store 

Milford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck.  ..  .Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
New  London 

Findlay’s  Maytag  Shop 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  II.  Lord 

South  Manchester. Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs ....  Geo.  H.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Torrington . j.  Diachenko 

AVallingf ord . .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

AVaterbury - The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

A\rest  Haven... A.  A.  MacPherson 
AVestport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantic. ....  .Carl  M.  Sharpe 


Jlhimmum  Washer 
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Preserving  Fresh  Fruits  by  Freezing, 

An  Important  Development  in  the  Industry 


OLDING  PERISHABLE  STOCK.  — 
One  of  the  interesting  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  fruit  industry  has  been 
the  preservation  of  fresh  fruits  by 
freezing.  Canning  is  an  old  stan¬ 
dard  method  by  which  to  keep  fruit 
from  spoiling.  Cold  storage  holdings  have  become 
of  increasing  importance.  But'  the  last  five  years 
have  seen  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  industry 
in  which  the  fresh  fruit  is  frozen  much  as  are  fish 
and  meat.  The  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
more  perishable  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  cherries,  peaches  and  apricots, 
and  in  some  cases  the  fruit  has  kept  with  such 
soundness  and  firmness,  and  with  such  little  loss  of 
flavor,  as  to  make  possible  placing  frozen  fruit  on 
hotel  tables  in  competition  with  fresh  fruit.  The" 
great  value  of  the  procedure  lies  in  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  can  be 
taken  care  of  during  the  rush  of  harvest,  and  util¬ 
ized  for  preserving,  pie-making,  and  canning  as  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  Instead  of  a  preserving  factory 
with  elaborate  machinery  running  to  capacity  for  a 
short  time  it  is  now  possible  to  conduct  the  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  much  smaller  unit  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  using  the  frozen  product  as  the  material 
with  which  to  work.  For  the  ever-growing  soda 
fountain  and  ice  cream  trade  the  fresh  frozen  prod¬ 
uct  is  ideal.  There  seem  to  be  no  figures  available 
on  the  size  of  the  industry,  but  the  1924  estimate  of 
frozen  strawberries  alone  was  40,000  barrels.  Straw¬ 
berries  undoubtedly  lead  in  importance,  with  red 
raspberries  next,  followed  by  cherries,  blackberries, 
loganberries,  peaches,  apricots  and  blueberries  in 
about  the  order  named. 

HOW  IT  IS  PACKED.— The  pack  is  made  with 
and  without  sugar.  Sugar  helps  to  prevent  spoiling, 
and  a  little  tends  to  buoy  up  delicate  and  easily 
crushed  fruit  so,  that  it  carries  with  little  smashing. 
But  too  much  sugar  may  cause  some  fruits  to  shrink, 
and  others  may  be  buoyed  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  crush  themselves  against  the  top  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  The  Straight  pack  with  no  sugar  is  best 
adapted  to  immediate  consumption,  say  within  two 
dr  three  months.  Beyond  this  period  flavor  and 
color  may  begin  to  disappear,  with  possibly  some 
browning,  unless  sugar  is  added.  A  ‘*4  plus  1  pack,’ 
that  is  4  lbs.  of  fruit  to  1  lb.  of  sugar,  is  well  suited 
to  soda  fountain  trade,  though  the  “3  plus  1  pack” 
is  also  widely  used.  Increasing  the  sugar  content 
decreases  the  real  value  of  the  product,  since  the 
amount  of  actual  fruit  is  thereby  reduced.  More¬ 
over,  a.  little  sugar  sometimes  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  since  it  gives  the  fruit  a  glossy,  live,  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  that  it  might  not  otherwise  have. 
The  real  test  of  quality  in  frozen  products  is  in  the 
straight  pack  with  no  sugar,  because  then  any  im¬ 
perfections  show  plainly.  Likewise  sales  on  a 
weight  basis  afford  no  fair  comparison  unless  the 


proportion  of  sugar  is  known. 

VARIETIES  USED. — Some  varieties  of  fruits  are 
better  suited  to  freezing  than  others.  Among  straw¬ 
berries  Marshall  is  the  standard  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  berries  are  big,  soft  and  high  in  quality, 
and  make  an  attractive  light  red  pack.  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  variety  as  grown  in  Virginia  and  along  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  is  also  highly  regarded, 
and  preferred  by  some  because  of  its  smaller,  firmer 
and  more  sprightly  berries,  though  with  a  darker 
red  color.  Big  Joe,  Gandy,  Chesapeake  and  Aroma 
are  also  used.  The  Montmorency  cherry  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  for  pie-making.  The  fruit  of  Early  Richmond  is 
cheaper  but  lacks  color  and  flavor  and  has  a  bigger 
pit  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cherry  than  does 
Montmorency.  Cuthbert  is  the  standard  red  rasp¬ 


berry. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN.— The  “cold-pack” 
manufacturers  in  comparing  their  product  with  that 
of  other  methods  of  preserving  claim  advantages  in 
certain  fields..  Fruit  frozen  in  crates,  they  say, 
shrivels,  loses  color  and  flavor,  and  takes  up  storage 
odors.  This  is  especially  true  of  strawberries,  cher¬ 
ries,  peaches  and  apricots.  Currants,  gooseberries 
and  blackberries  are  fairly  satisfactory  frozen  in 
open  crates,  yet  they  lose  somewhat  in  flavor,  while 
raspberries,  though  more  satisfactory  than  straw¬ 
berries,  are  far  from  the  best.  Furthermore  when 
the  product  is  kept  in  open  crates  it  is  not  as  close¬ 
ly  sorted  as  when  frozen  in  closed  containers.  When 


shipped  long  distances,  and  heating  results,  the  loss 
is  sometimes  heavy,  and  in  the  case  of  cherries  the 
meat  sticks  to  the  pit  after  the  fruit  has  been  frozen, 
making  the  pitting  operation  more  difficult.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  cooked  and  pasteurized  product  it 
is  claimed  that  in  the  double  cooking  which  would 
necessarily  follow  in  the  case  of  pie-making  the  fruit 
loses  flavor,  while  in  either  case  a  cooked  product 
has  an  unmistakably  cooked  flavor.  Not  only  is  the 
frozen  product  better,  but  it  is  also  said  to  be  cheap¬ 
er.  Computing  on  the  basis  of  drained  fruit  in 
large  cans,  drained  by  the  standard  test  of  three 
minutes  through  eight-inch  mesh,  the  canned  product 
will  cost  20  cents  a  pound  in  the  case  of  cherries, 
while  the  cold-pack  method  will  sell  for  15  cents  a 
pound. 

THE  PROCESS  WITH  CHERRIES.— To  follow 
the  operations  in  freezing  sour  cherries,  the  first 
step  is  the  synchronizing  of  picking,  delivery,  help 
and  capacity  of  pitter  and  freezer.  This  is  where 
money  is  made  and  lost.  If  one  pitting  machine  is 
available  deliveries  should  come  steadily  at  the  rate 


A  Cherry  Pitting  Machine  Which  Punches  the  Pits 
Through  the  Cherries  at  the  Rate  of  Hix  to  Ten  Tons  a 
Day. — Courtesy  Dunkley  Mfg.  Co. 


of  about  a  ton  an  hour  during  a  10-hour  day.  The 
fruit  is  stripped  from  the  trees  s  instead  of  being 
picked  with  the  stems,  because  obviously  there  is  no 
need  of  the  double  operation  of  stemming.  Pickers 
can  pick  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  cherries 
in  a  day  when  stripping  as  when  picking  with  the 
stems  on.  The  cherries  are  immersed  in  ice  water 
in  large  galvanized  iron  containers  for  three  to  four 
hours.  The  rotten  cherries  and  foreign  matter  float 
and  are  dipped  off.  Curiously  enough  any  cherry 
maggot  worms  come  out  of  the  cherries  when  in  this 
ice  bath,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  where 
they  lie  like  grains  of  rice  when  the  water  is 
drained  off.  The  cherries  are  scooped  out  as  needed 
after  their  proper  length  of  immersion  onto  a  large 
rubber  belt  that  passes  between  the  sorters  where 
any  bruised  cherries,  leaves  or  stems  are  taken  out. 
The  sound  fruit  then  passes  up  to  the  pitting  machine, 
the  main  part  of  which  looks  very  much  like  the  per¬ 
forated  metal  cylinder  of  a  household  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Sharp  plungers  descending  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  into  the  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  slowly  re¬ 
volving  cylinder  cut  the  pits  out  of  the  cherries  and 
force  them  through  the  cylinder  into  a  shoot  beneath. 
The  clean  pitted  fruit  falls  from  the  cylinder  and 
into  the  shoot  to  the  barrels.  The  barrels,  stout 
50-gallon  paraffined  oak  barrels,  already  headed, 
have  a  4-in.  opening  at  one  end.  They  are  placed  on 
platform  scales  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  pitting 
machine,  and  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  sugar  are 
weighed  into  them.  The  usual  content  is  450  lbs. 
The  bungs  are  then  fitted  into  the  openings  und 
strapped  down  with  metal  cross  strips,  and  the  bar¬ 
rels  arc  ready  for  the  freezer. 


STRAWBERRIES. — With  strawberries  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  much  the  same.  The  fruit  is  hulled,  sorted 
and  run  on  a  belt  through  a  tank  of  water  for  wash¬ 
ing.  On  another  belt  they  are  slowly  turned  and 
again  washed,  this  time  with  a  spray  of  water.  Some 
are  frozen  in  cans  and  some  in  barrels.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar,  of  course,  varies  with  the  variety, 
purpose  for  which  the  product  is  to  be  used,  and 
condition  of  the  fruit,  although  the  most  usual  pro¬ 
portions  are  either  one  part  of  sugar  to  two  of 
fruit  by  weight,  or  equal  parts  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

COMPARATIVE  TESTS.— At  the  University  of 
California  comparative  tests  have  been  made  in  hold¬ 
ing  different  fruits  by  canning,  freezing  in  crates, 
freezing  in  water,  freezing  in  different  concentra¬ 
tions  of  sugar  solutions,  and  freezing  with  dry  sugar. 
There  it  has  been  found  that  freezing  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  has  advantages  over  canning  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes.  Strawberries,  red  raspberries,  logan¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  cherries,  figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
currants  and  gooseberries  were  all  held  satisfactorily 
by  freezing.  Freezing  in  open  crates  or  holding  at 
temperatures  between  26  and  32  degrees  resulted  in 
shrinkage,  spoilage  and  loss  in  flavor  and  color,  and 
was  generally  unsatisfactory.  Freezing  at  10  to  15 
degrees  was  best.  Storing  in  water  rendered  the 
fruit  soggy,  and  imparted  a  watery  flavor,  excepting 
with  fruits  of  high  acid  content  as  the  loganberry. 
On  the  other  hand  with  high  concentrations  of  sugar 
solution,  60  per  cent,  the  syrup  tended  to  remain  un¬ 
frozen  though  the  fruit  froze,  often  resulting  in 
shrivelling  of  the  fruit  through  plasmolysis.  At 
higher  temperatures  the  sugar  helped  to  preserve  the 
fruit.  When  freezing’was  delayed  in  weak  solutions 
of  sugar,  10  per  cent,  turgidity,  and  bursting  of  the 
fruit  resulted  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water  by  the 
fruit  through  osmosis.  Airtight  containers  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  open  ones.  Of  course  there  are  all  grades  of 
finished  product  depending  upon  variety,  condition, 
sugar  content,  promptness  of  freezing,  handling,  and 
so  on.  For  a  really  first-class  product  there  are  a 
few  important  details  to  keep  in  mind. 

1.  — Sufficient  help  to  handle  fruit  promptly.  When 
fruit  is  coming  in  it  must  be  handled  promptly  and 
there  must  be  enough  sorters  to  take  care  of  the 
rush  at  the  end  of  the  day  so  that  no  fruit  from  the 
preceding  day  is  left  over.  The  ideal  way  is,  of 
course,  to  have  the  fruit  disposed  of  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in.  In  hot,  muggy  weather  warm  fruit  around 
the  sorting  room  quickly  deteriorates.  Sufficient 
help,  then  is  a  very  most  important  consideration. 

2.  — Careful  sorting.  In  the  case  of  strawberries 
the  “caps”  must  be  picked  off,  and  frequently  a  few 
adhere  to  the  fruit  or  get  by  the  workers.  A  few 
caps  detract  from  the  high  quality  of  the  product, 
yet  the  thorough  sorting  necessary  may  slow  up  op¬ 
eration  more  than  20  per  cent  and  add  to  the  cost  de¬ 
cidedly.  One  packer  goes  so  far  as  to  make  a  special 
operation  in  which  each  quart  of  berries  is  looked 
over  in  a  white  porcelain  tray  after  having  been 
capped.  Any  green  caps  show  up  very  plainly 
against  the  white  background. 

3.  — Not  using  sugar  to  cover  defects.  If  sugar  is 
used  with  the  idea  of  covering  up  poor  sorting  or 
poor  quality  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  pack  is 
not  first-class.  The  flavor  of  inferior  fruit  is  not 
that  of  properly  handled  first-grade  fruit,  but  with  a 
little  sugar  to  give  a  glossy,  attractive  appearance  a 
novice  is  easily  deceived.  In  competition  with  canned 
goods  price  is  an  important  factor,  yet  attempts  at 
deception  are  hardly  good  business. 

4.  — Cooling  the  fruit  with  ice  water  for  several 
hours  before  placing  on  the  sorting  tables.  This  is  a 
point  that  is  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  as 
vital  to  success.  Of  course,  foreign  substances  and 
rotten  fruit  are  thereby  floated  off,  spray  residues 
are  washed  off,  and  any  worms  that  may  be  present 
leave  the  fruit  and  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
But  perhaps  more  important  is  the  initial  cooling 
that  is  given  the  fruit.  Cooling  takes  place  very 
slowly  in  large  barrels,  and  when  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  the  cooler  without  previous  chilling  it  takes  hours 
and  even  days  for  the  center  of  the  barrel  to  be¬ 
come  cooled  low  enough  to  prevent  spoilage.  Much 
loss  has  resulted  from  fermentation  of  this  kind.  If 
recourse  is  taken  to  placing  ice  in  the  container  the 
package  must  be  branded  as  adulterated  because  of 
the  water  that  is  added. 

5. — Single  layers  of  fruit  on  the  sorting  belt. 
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Proper  sorting  cannot  be  done  if  the  fruit  is  piled 
8  or  10  in.  high  on  a  moving  belt.  A  large  enough 
belt  and  sufficient  help  should  be  used^so  that  only 
one  layer  of  fruit  need  be  run  on  the  belt  at  a  time. 

6.  — Careful  watching  of  the  pitting  machine  or 
sorting  table  outlets.  An  occasional  broken  pit  or 
stray  strawberry  cap  may  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
barrels,  and  a  close  watch  at  this  end  will  pay  for 
itself  in  spite  of  the  careful  work  on  the  sorting 
belts. 

7.  — Accurate  weighing.  Sugar  is  cheaper  than 
fruit,  and  sugar  has  its  advantages  from  the  pack¬ 
ers’  viewpoint.  Faith  in  a  product  is  quickly  lost  at 
this  point.  If  a  buyer  purchases  “1  plus  4"  and  re¬ 
ceives  “1  plus  3"  he  is  receiving  less  real  fruit  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  and  he  will  find  the  difference 
sooner  or  later. 

8.  — Good  oak  barrels.  High  quality,  seasoned,  new 
oak  barrels  cost  more  than  cheap,  green  barrels  but 
the  latter  absorb  flavors  and  aroma  and  detract  from 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

9.  — Sharp  freezing.  In  addition  to  the  cooling  of 
the  warm  fruit  in  ice  water  it  should  be  frozen  as 
sharply  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  spoilage. 
At  10  degrees  Fahr.  a  50-gallon  barrel  will  freeze 
solid  in  five  days.  At  20  degrees  Fahr.,  eight  or  nine 
days  are  required,  while  at  25  degrees  a  much  longer 
time  is  taken. 

That  the  industry  is  growing  is  without  doubt, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  grow  is  also 
positive.  Anything  that  tends  to  better  distribution 
of  fruit  is  an  advantage  to  producer  and  consumer 
alike,  and  the  “cold-pack”  method  of  freezing  perish¬ 
able  fruits  is  therefore  to  be  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time  freezing,  like  canning,  is  a  technical  busi¬ 
ness  and  should  be  left  in  the  bands  of  those  special¬ 
izing  in  the  industry.  Too  often  growers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  enter  attractive  fields  that  are  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  fruit  industry.  Freezing  is  one  of 
these.  But  keen  competition  has  cut  the  margin  of 
profit  lower  and  lower,  until  eventually  the  sur¬ 
vivors  will  be  specialists  in  the  freezing  process. 
Quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  freezing  operations 
in  themselves  are  the  questions  of  selling.  To  find  a 
suitable  and  profitable  outlet  is  still  another  story, 
and  one  which  has  a  sure  and  forceful  way  of  teach¬ 
ing.  All  things  considered,  growers  will  do  well  to 
welcome  the  freezing  method  as  a  new  outlet  for 
their  fruit,  but  leave  the  process  with  those  who  can 
best  handle  it.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Potatoes  on  Old  Sod 

Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
potatoes  on  20-year-old  sod,  and  if  so,  do  they  need 
special  treatment  to  produce  a  good  yield?  J.  E.  l. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ROM  our  own  experience  we  would  not  advise 
planting  potatoes  on  this  old  sod.  Whenever  we 
have  tried  it  we  found  such  a  sod  well  filled  with 
white  grubs  and  other  insects  which  gnaw  into  the 
potatoes  and  disfigure  them  badly.  Such  an  old  sod 
is  generally  quite  rich  in  plant  food,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  insects  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  many  cases  farmers  plow  a  clover  sod 
under  and  obtain  good  potato  crops  in  that  way.  We 
have  seeded  rye  in  the  corn  during  the  Fall  and 
plowed  rye  growth  under  for  potatoes  in  the  Spring. 
This  usually  works  well,  but  these  cases  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  using  a  20-year  old  sod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  had  reports  from  people  who  say  they 
prefer  an  old  pasture  or  meadow  for  the  potato  crop, 
and  they  apparently  are  successful. 

If  you  decide  to  use  the  sod  we  should  plow  it  as 
deep  as  possible,  and  work  up  the  surface  fine  and 
smooth.  We  should  use  the  best  seed  we  could  get — 
certified  seed  to  be  preferred.  Our  plan  would  be 
to  soak  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin 
to  about  25  gallons  of  water.  As  an  extra  precau¬ 
tion  we  should  dust  the  potato  seed  pieces  with 
powdered  sulphur  before  planting.  We  think  this 
sulphur  is  an  extra  help  in  killing  the  scab  germs, 
and  the  sulphur  also  seems  to  have  some  little  effect 
in  keeping  off  insects.  Such  old  sods  are  generally 
quite  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  but  rather  defi¬ 
cient  in  phosphorus.  A  fair  quantity  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  in  many  cases 
we  have  found  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
very  useful.  That  is  because  while  the  sod  contains 
considerable  nitrogen  it  is  in  an  organic  form,  and 
will  not  become  fully  available  until  the  soil  warms 
up  later  in  the  season.  A  small  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda  will  push  along  the  young  plants  and  keep 
them  going  well  until  later.  Of  course,  thorough 
cultivation  should  be  given,  and  it  will  pay  to  spray 
to  kill  the  potato  bugs  and  keep  off  blight. 


Burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 

To  settle  a  dispute,  would  you  answer  this  question? 
Was  the  unknown  soldier  who  was  buried  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  a  real  human  being,  or  was  there  an  empty 
coffin?  Somefsay  it  was  just  a  ceremony  over  an  empty 
coffin,  and  some  others  say  that  there  was  the  real  body 
of  an  unknown  soldier.  b.  d.  n. 

Park  Hall,  Md. 

N  September  9,  1921,  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  was  charged  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  select  from  the  unidentified 
American  dead  the  body  of  an  unknown  member  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  who  fell  on  the 
battlefields  of  France,  the  selection  to  be  so  made 
as  to  preclude  the  remotest  possibility  of  future  iden¬ 
tification  as  to  his  name,  rank,  organization,  service 
or  the  battlefield  on  which  he  fell,  and  to  cause  the 
body  selected  to  be  properly  prepared  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  for  the  ceremony  of  final  interment  in  the 
amphitheater  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  in  accordance 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  426. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  certain  that 
the  body  finally  chosen  wa  s  that  of  a  member  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  who  had  been  killed 
in  action. 

Briefly  the  details  were  as  follows :  The  body  of 
one  unidentified  American  was  exhumed  from  each 


The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  prints  the  above  pic¬ 
ture  to  show  the  effect  of  burning  an  old  Blue  grass  sod. 
Most  farmers  will  probably  say  that  burning  off  the  old 
grass  in  Spring  is  an  advantage.  They  think  this  burn¬ 
ing  cleans  the  ground  and  gives  a  little  available  plant 
food  which  is  used  at  once.  Yet  this  picture  shows  how 
Blue  grass  was  injured  by  such  burning.  The  shorter 
bunch  was  from  sod  which  was  burned  over,  while  the 
larger  bundle  came  from  the  same  field  where  the  grass 
was  not  burned.  It  may  be  that  the  old  grass  made  too 
hot  a  fire  and  this  injured  the  buds. 


of  the  following  cemeteries :  Meuse  Argonne,  St. 
Miliiel,  Somme,  and  Aisne  Marne,  and  the  following 
facts  determined :  Each  body  was  that  of  a  member 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  evinced  by 
uniform  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  original  burial 
place.  The  cause  of  death  was  apparent  from  gun¬ 
shot  wound  on  the  body.  There  was  absolutely  no 
tangible  evidence  nor  possible  clue  as  to  identity. 

These  bodies  were  then  prepared  by  specially  de¬ 
signated  embalming  groups  and  placed  in  identical 
caskets.  They  were  concentrated  at  Clialons-sur- 
Marne,  France,  on  October  23,  1921,  and  placed  in 
the  little  improvised  chapel  in  the  City  Hall.  On  the 
following  day,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  had 
been  chosen  from  the  detachment  of  the  United 
States  soldiers  present,  designated  one  of  the  four 
bodies  as  the  Unknown  American  hero  by  placing 
a  small  spray  of  white  roses  upon  the  casket.  This 
body  was  immediately  placed  in  the  specially  pre¬ 
pared  casket  and  that  evening  its  journey  to  the 
homeland  was  begun.  No  effort  was  spared  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  conscientiously  fulfill  the  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed.  bobert  c.  davis. 

Major  General. 


Methods  of  Distribution  are  Changing 

OUR  editorial,  page  637,  was  rich  with  thought- 
provoking  suggestions.  You  stated  that  the  re¬ 
tail  merchants  had  prevailed  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  to  use  their  influence  in  discour¬ 
aging  car-door  sales  of  farm  produce,  and  that  the 
well-managed  Henry  Ford  retail  stores  were  selling 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  other  stores — in  one  case 
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the  Ford  price  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  price 
charged  by  other  stores.  It  leads  one  to  think  that 
a  merchant’s  business  is  of  use  to  the  public  just 
so  long  as  it  fills  a  public  need,  but  no  longer. 

In  many  cities  and  towns  there  are  from  two  to 
ten  times  as  many  stores  as  can  make  a  living  for 
their  owners  if  they  charge  only  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  goods,  so  in  order  to  exist  at  all  they 
charge  exorbitant  prices  to  make  up  for  the  volume 
of  trade  which  they  lack.  It  seems  evident  that 
most  of  the  small  merchants  must  soon  quit  the 
business  of  distribution,  leaving  it  to  the  chain 
stores  and  large  mail-order  houses  which  are  so 
much  better  equipped  to  handle  the  business.  In 
other  words  the  old  expensive  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  will  give  way  to  a  more  economical  system.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  system  the  producer  is  paid  too  little  and 
the  consumer  pays  too  much. 

A  city  of  5,000  people  in  my  vicinity  has  had  12 
grocery  stores  and  six  drugstores  in  business  at  one 
time,  where  two  grocery  stores  and  one  drugstore 
could  better  handle  the  trade.  One  drugstore  quit, 
and  the  oldest  and  largest  grocery  in  town  is  closing 
out  its  business,  which  points  the  way  for  several 
others.  Only  20  miles  away  over  concrete  roads  is  a 
city  of  75,000  inhabitants  with  numerous  chain 
stores  which  sell  goods  in  large  volume  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit. 

Not  only  farmers  patronize  the  chain  stores  and 
mail-order  stores,  many  residents  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  villages  do  likewise.  High  prices,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  hard  roads,  and  a  narrow  selfish  attitude 
towards  business  and  his  prospective  customers  all 
contribute  to  take  business  away  from  the  smaller 
merchant.  A  careful  buyer  likes  to  know  the  price 
of  an  article  before  he  buys,  but  if  he  prices  a  few 
articles  and  then  walks  out  of  the  store  without  buy¬ 
ing,  the  local  merchant  takes  offense  and  calls  him 
a  tightwad.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  customer 
visits  a  chain  store  he  is  likely  to  find  price  cards  by 
every  article,  so  that  he  informs  himself  at  a  glance, 
and  if  perchance  he  asked  the  price  and  did  not  buy, 
no  one  would  take  offense.  If  a  merchant  can  have 
a  carload  of  potatoes  delivered  to  him  for  less  money 
from  a  distant  State  than  local  farmers  ask  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  he  ships  in  potatoes  rather  than  pay  local 
farmers  more,  so  perhaps,  “What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  a,  n.  c. 

Michigan. 


New  Jersey  Tomato  Crates 

Enclosed  find  copies  of  two  laws  passed  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  one  in  1914  and  one  in  1924,  regarding 
the  size  of  packages.  Will  you  interpret  this  law  as  re¬ 
gards  tomato  crates?  Our  locality  has  never  used  other 
than  the  30-quart  crate  to  ship  to  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  markets,  and  we  do  not  ship  to  New  Jersey 
markets. 

A  year  ago  the  superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  notified  the  farmers  that  this 
law  was  to  be  enforced  the  following  year,  and  gave 
them  last  Summer  to  use  up  their  old  crates.  These 
30-quart  crates  are  a  returnable  crate  and  will  average 
five  or  six  trips  to  market,  while  not  more  than  half  of 
the  20-quart  crates  come  back,  as  they  proved  last  year 
by  shipping  in  some  of  the  20s.  The  farmers  still  have 
about  300.000  crates  on  hand  which  are  worth  25c  each 
and  will  have  to  be  scrapped  if  they  cannot  ship  in 
them.  They  think  the  32-quart  holds  too  many  tomatoes 
and  if  they  are  a  little  bit  ripe  the  bottom  row  is  soft 
when  the  market  is  reached.  It  takes  too  much  labor 
to  pack  the  20-quart  crate  and  they  think  the  30-quart 
one  is  just  an  ideal  crate  and  don't  want  to  give  it  up 
unless  the  law  compels  them  to.  keyport  farmer. 

THE  1914  New  Jersey  State  law  provided  that 
standard  dry  measure  packages  must  be  of  the 
capacity  of  32,  20,  16,  S,  4,  2  or  one  quart,  or  one 
pint,  making  a  30-quart  package  unlawful. 

The  1924  law  provided  for  selling  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  by  weight,  “except  in  the  original  standard 
container.” 

The  State  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
says : 

The  30-quart  crate  situation  was  caused  by  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  the  sale-by-weight  law  adopted  in  New 
Jersey  in  1924.  The  confusion  was  caused  by  persons 
assuming  that  the  new  law,  which  made  the  dry  meas¬ 
ure  illegal,  would  permit  the  use  of  containers  of  any 
size  providing  the  weight  of  the  contents  was  declared. 
Before  the  condition  came  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  of  Weights  and  Measures  many  crates  of 
the  30-quart  size  had  been  manufactured  and  distributed 
among  the  growers  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  result  that 
the  department,  rather  than  Cause  the  growers  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  large  economic  loss  in  their  crates,  permitted  the 
use  of  those  on  hand,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
privilege  would  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  one  year. 
As  the  time  limit  for  this  exemption  has  expired,  the 
use  of  the  30-quart  crate  will  not  be  permitted.  It  is 
referred  to  the  attention  of  those  interested,  that  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  248  P.  L.  N.  J.  1914  covering 
legal  containers  in  New  Jersey  still  is  in  force 
Growers  may  use  the  32-quart  crate,  and  many  have 
been  doing  so.  They  can  also  use  the  20-quart  crate, 
and  the  six-basket  carrier,  or  peach  carrier.  The  peach 
carrier,  which  holds  24  quarts,  is  permissible  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  unit  is  a  four-quart  till,  and  the  four- 
quart  till  or  basket  is  a  legal  container.  The  six- 
basket  carrier  is  used  by  many  southern  States  for  ship¬ 
ping  both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  The  12-quart  climax 
basket  is  also  used  by  growers  to  some  extent,  and  is 
also  a  legal  package. 
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Seckel  Fruit  Drops 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with  a 
Seckel  pear  tree  seven  years  old  that  has 
fruited  the  second  time?  At  ripening  sea¬ 
son  fruit  fell  off  but  were  hard  as  a 
pear  could '  be,  never  softening  but  rot¬ 
ting.  Is  that  natural  for  them  for  a  few 
years  ?  C.  B.  E. 

Pemberton,  N.  J. 

You  describe  a  condition  that  came  to 
the  writer’s  attention  in  Eastern  New 
York  last  Fall,  and  for  which  no  expla¬ 
nation,  other  than  drought,  was  given. 
The  fruit  dropped  prematurely  and  failed 
to  ripen.  There  were  no  insect  or  disease 
troubles.  The  answer  may  have  been 
dry  weather,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
more  about  it.  This  is  not  natural  with 
Seckel.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
some  explanation  or  have  observed  the 
matter  more  closely.  H.  B.  T. 


Pruning  Grapevines 

This  is  generally  done  in  the  Spring, 
and  seems  to  be  well  understood,  but  a 
second  trimming  about  middle  of  June, 
and  after  the  fruit  has  set,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  secure  a  good 
crop.  We  find  the  clusters  set  on  the 
new  shoots,  about  two  or  three  on  each 
of  them.  If  only  two  of  them  are  well 
developed  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  vine 
about  3  in.  above  the  second  cluster,  and 
follow  it  up  on  all  the  vines.  This  second 
pruning  will  check  the  rampant  growth 
of  the  vines  so  cut,  and  the  fruit  clusters 
will  consume  all  the  support  which  would 
otherwise  have  produced  a  runner  10  or 
12  ft.  long,  not  only  depriving  the  ex¬ 
pected  fruit  of  its  support,  but  also  shad¬ 
ing  too  much.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  cut  too 
much,  for  air  and  sunshine  is  needed  to 
develop  a  good  crop.  W.  F.  A. 

Connecticut. 


The  Mountain  Ash 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
mountain  ash?  Is  there  more  than  one 
variety?  The  ones  I  am  planting  re¬ 
semble  a  two  or  three-year-old  apple  tree. 
I  presume  they  are  slow  growers.  What 
kind  of  a  soil  do  they  like?  Are  they 
likely  to  have  berries  this  year?  a.  j.  h. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

The  mountain  ash  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  apple  that  it  is  often  put  in  the 
same  group  by  botanists.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  that  your  plants  resemble 
young  apple  trees  in  a  general  way.  There 
are  several  species  and  varieties,  some 
very  slow  growing  and  others  more  rapid. 
They  fruit  early,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
you  will  have  berries  this  same  season. 
They  do  well  in  a  wide  range  of  soils,  es¬ 
pecially  a  clay  loam,  but  in  general  be¬ 
cause  of  the  use  they  are  put  to  as  or¬ 
namentals,  soil  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  T* 


Culture  of  the  Tuberose 

Will  you  tell  me  about  tuberoses,  how 
and  what  time  to  plant  them,  the  soil 
necessary  and  the  Winter  care?  I  had 
two  bulbs  last  year.  They  did  not  bloom 
but  sent  up  a  lot  of  shoots,  mrs.  c.  b. 

The  tuberose  requires  quite  a  long  sea¬ 
son  to  come  into  bloom,  and  your  lack  of 
success  may  be  due  to  a  late  start  and 
early  Fall.  The  bulbs  are  planted  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  bulb 
being  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  sandy 
soil.  An  open,  sunny  place  is  desirable. 
Before  frost  comes  in  the  Fall  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  over  Winter 
in  a  warm,  dry  place.  They  will  not  en¬ 
dure  frost.  If  the  bulbs  are  stored  in  a 
cool  damp  place  center  rot  will  develop. 
Where  the  season  is  short  tuberose  bulbs 
may  be  started  indoors  about  the  middle 
of  May,  placing  them  on  a  layer  of  damp 
moss ;  they  are  then  planted  out  about 
Jufie  1.  The  tall-growing  double  sort 
usually  gives  best  results,  as  the  flowers 
open  well  and  are  a  clear  white. 


Cutting  Black  Knot  Out  of 
Plums 

You  ought  to  mention,  in  speaking  of 
cutting  out  the  “black  knot,”  page  661, 
that  the  cuttings  must  not  be  thrown  on 
the  ground,  but  must  be  burned.  I  have 
been  raising  plums  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  have  more  than  a  hundred 
trees,  some  of  them  20  years  old.  We 
have  just  been  over  them  carefully  after 
the  black  knot,  and  found  no  more  than 
we  could  carry  away  in  our  hands. 

Vermont.  G.  w.  P. 
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Carolina  Poplar 

Would  you  give  me  any  information 
ibout  Carolina  poplar  trees,  in  regard  to 
he  use  of  the  wood,  comparative  value, 
ige  of  maturity,  etc.?  c.  R.  r. 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  method  of  propagating  Carolina 
lopulars  is  from  cuttings.  A  cutting 
ibout  10  in.  in  length  from  the  last  one 
>r  two  years’  growth  is  put  into  the 
ground  in  the  Spring,  where  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  left  there  for  a  year.  These 
cuttings  will  form  a  root  system  and 
rjow  to  a  height  of  several  feet  the  first 
^ear.  The  second  year  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are 
intended  to  grow.  We  have  a  plantation 
put  out  in  this  manner  five  years  ago, 
tvhere  the  trees  now  are  3  and  4  ft.  in 
liameter  and  25  ft.  in  height.  These  were 
planted  in  rows  6  ft.  apart  and  12  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Rows  S  ft.  apart  and 
trees  perhaps  8  ft.  apart  in  the  rows 
ivould  be  equally  satisfactory. 

The  Carolina  poplar  is  grown  largely 
for  pulp  wood,  and  that  is  the  object  we 
have  in  view  in  growing  them  in  our  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  cuttings  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  failing  in  get¬ 
ting  them  there  they  could  be  supplied 
from  our  Experiment  Station  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry,  Syracuse. 

JOHN  W.  STEPHENS. 
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FEED 

THE 


CROWS? 


MICE,  WEEVILS,  O 
WIREWORMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.50 

per 

2-lb. 

can 

We  Pay 
Postage 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro- 
tcet  it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wireworms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  against  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  com.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs.  of  seed. 

American  Corbin  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

COMPANY 


BANNER 

R.  R.  RAIL  DESIGN  STEEL 

A POSTS 


4 


Banner  Posts  give  you  exactly  what 
you  have  always  wanted  in  good 
steel  fence  posts — great  strength, 
easy  attaching  of  line  wires,  firm 
anchorage,  long  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post 
GUARANTEE 

G/ill  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  rail¬ 
road  rail  design  with  heavy  backbone  reinforc¬ 
ing.  They  are  made  of  NEW  STEEL  and  are 
GUARANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer 
service  than  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  same 
weight  which  is  used  under  similar  conditions. 

Any  buyer  who  will  show  that  Banner  Posts, 
purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to 
give  this  service  will  be  supplied  by  us  with. new 
posts,  free  of  charge  and  without  delay. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  community. 
His  stock  insures  quick  delivery. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York 9  Boston, 
Cleveland f  Worcester, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buf¬ 
falo  .Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 
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Railroad  rail  design 
reinforced  with  a 
heavy  steel  backbone. 


Easy  to  attach  lino 
wires.  7  clamps  sup* 
plied  with  each  post. 


Large  slit  wing  an¬ 
chor  plate  anchors 
the  post  like  a  rock. 
Permits  immediate 
fence  construction. 


Entire  post  protected 
with  best  quality  paint 
made  of  pure  linseed 
oil  base. 


Banner  Steel  Posts  are  not 
affected  by  frost.  Your  fence 
is  grounded  wherever  a  steel 
post  is  used  and  danger  to 
your  stock  from  lightning  is 
greatly  reduced.  With  Ban¬ 
ner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line 
can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  in¬ 
sects  and  rubbish.  The  clean 
farm  grows  the  best  and  big¬ 
gest  crops  and  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense. 


12  DELPHINIUMS  E-?.5 


( Hardy  Larkspur) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 

$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Florex.  Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  America,  Annie 
Laurie.  Blooms  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Flower  Show.  New  York  City,  four  years 
in  succession — 1923, 1921,  1925,  1926. 

RAMBLER  ROSES, the  finest  varieties  that  grow,  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  Dr,  Van  Fleet,  American  Beauty,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  American  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tausendschon, 
Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot.  $3.95  per  doz.,  $27.00 
per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery.  All  Roses  2oc  extra 
per  doz.  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

LILY-of-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows, 
two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Postpaid 
Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS  R.F.D.  34  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True  to  Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price-list  giving  Cultural  Directions. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  04  AA 
upon  receipt  of .  ^l.Vu 

100  Yellow  and  100  Reds  O 

with  50  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for .  «VW 

Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  CharlestonWake- 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties:  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1.25,  1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you. 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton,  Ga. 


Genuine  Mary  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

CHOICE  SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  ROOTS 
$12  per  1000,  $1.50  per  100  delivered.  Pedigreed  seed,  $3 
per  pound.  Gigantic  two-year  Roots,  $3  per  100. 

UNDER  THE  ELMS  FARM  Concord,  Mass. 


Dl  AIITC  6  acres.  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
iLHHIw  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  Cab¬ 
bage.  prepaid.  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  600,  $1.25;  1000 
$2.25 ;  express,  5000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50,  60c; 
100,  70c;  1000,  *3.75.  Critically  assorted,  moss  packed. 
Guaranteed.  W-  J.  MYER8  R.  2  Massillon,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1  to  Aug.  1.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R-3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BEST  Eureka  Ensilage,  Tested,  Selected  SEED  CORN— 
direct  from  largest  growers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bushel,  $2.50.  Enquire,  County  Agent,  D.  D.  SIZER,  Palmyra,  Va. 

Cftfifl  for  Our  12  Dahlia  Collection 

i3vllU  Pay  $1.00  II  O.  K.  in  5  Days. 

15  Flowering  Perennials,  $1 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  &  SON 

Delivery  480-40ClianccIlor  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


START 


Your  ASPARAGUS  Field  Now 

It  will  be  very  profitable  for  years,  for 
market  a"d  canneries.  Choice  Washing¬ 
ton,  one  year  plants,  $5.00  per  thousand.  Columbian 
Raspberry  Plants,  $16.00  per  thousand. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hill,  N.  T 


GLADIOLI 


60 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

110  choice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
colors,  SI. SO.  Cannas,  $1.00 
per  15.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

tv  •  fff  IBP  Good  named,  mixed,  unlabeled,  15  for  O-t 

1 1 A  H 1 .1  A.Y  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for . O  f 

1/nuuiiiu  choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N.  V. 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI — ’Notwoalike.  12Dalilias 

$1.25.  Cat.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fall;,  Mass> 

PLANT  Dahlia  Bulbs  Now.  Mixed  red,  white,  orange,  purple,  15 
postpaid,  $1.  Grant  9.  Winters  New  Foinutland,  N.  J. 

Farms  for  salt 

ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  EASTERN  SHORE  PENINSULA  ■■ 

I  have  to  offer  many  attractive  farms  in  Acco¬ 
mack  and  Northampton  Counties,  the  richest 
agricultural  counties  for  crops  produced  per 
acre  in  the  entire  U.  8.  If  interested  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  WEST,  Realtor  -  ONANCOCK,  VA. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Women  As  Tractor 
Operators 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  have  sent  us 
pictures  like  the  one  shown  on  this  page. 
They  seem  to  take  pride  in  showing  how 
gasoline  power  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  women  to  give  more  help  on  the  farm. 
At  several  demonstrations  of  tractors  and 
other  heavy  power  implements,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  thought  it  well  to  send  wo¬ 
men  as  drivers.  The  evident  thought  in 
this  was  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  drive 
a  tractor  and  how  the  wife  or  daughter 
can  help.  Now  we  have  watched  these 
women  drivers  carefully.  In  a  few  cases 
women  of  unusual  power  and  health 
seemed  to  endure  the  strain  fairly  well, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  strain 
was  evidently  too  much  for  women  of 
light  build  and  strength.  Most  of  them 


Leaf  blight  can  also  be  controlled  by 
Bordeaux. 

To  control  fusarium  wilt,  renew  soil 
in  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  or  spray  soil 
with  fungicide. 

For  mosaic  disease  avoid  too  high  tem¬ 
perature  especially  at  night  and  give 
plants  plenty  of  air. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  I.  S.  C.’s 
plants  is  the  last  mentioned,  but  I  would 
also  spray  with  Bordeaux.  If  one  does 
not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  mixing 
Bordeaux  it  can  be  purchased  ready  to 
mix  with  water.  WM.  pekkins. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Missouri 

Fruit  conditions  can  be  safely  revised 
now.  There  seems  a  shortage  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  orchard  except  peaches, 
which  are  just  about  thick  enough  on  the 
tree  to  require  little  thinning.  In  apples. 


Heavy  Power  for 

put  up  a  good  “face”  and  carried  off  their 
part  well,  but  watching  them  as  they 
left  the  tractor  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  severely  wrenched  if  not  pain¬ 
fully  injured.  We  think  that  a  seat  on 
one  of  these  powerful  springless  machines 
is  no  place  for  a  woman.  There  may  be, 
as  we  have  said,  some  exceptionally  strong 
Avomen  who  can  stand  the  jolting  and 
wrenching  without  serious  injury,  but 
most  women  Avould  be  permanently  in¬ 
jured  by  a  season’s  work  of  this  sort.  We 
have  known  salesmen  to  argue  that  a  big 
tractor  will  enable  a  farmer  to  do  more 
“planning  and  brain  work,”  while  the 
wife  and  daughter  do  the  plowing  and 
harrowing.  The  best  brain  work  a  farmer 
can  put  in  would  be  in  planning  to  con¬ 
serve  the  health  of  his  women  folks,  and 
the  top  of  a  gasoline  machine  is  no  place 
for  that !  There  are  no  doubt  a  good 
many  women  who  say  they  would  rather 
drive  a  tractor  than  work  in  the  kitchen. 
Furthermore  they  will  say  they  have  done 
this  work  repeatedly  without  injury.  All 
of  which  may  be  true — and  we  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  ambition  which  many  wo¬ 
men  have  to  help  their  husbands  or 
fathers.  At  the  same  time  we  doubt  if  it 
is  wisdom  for  any  ordinary  woman  to  do 
such  work,  except  from  absolute  neces¬ 
sity. 


Diseased  Tomato  Plants 

For  several  years  I  have  grown  extra 
fine  tomato  plants  in  two  small  hothouses. 
Last  year  and  this  year  also  I  lost  near¬ 
ly  all  the  plants  by  some  disease  which 
causes  the  young  plants  to  look  dry  and 
shriveled.  Last  year  I  transplanted  some 
of  the  survivors,  and  they  grew  for  a 
time  and  then  turned  yellow.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  this  trouble  and  the 
remedy?  j.  s.  c. 

Litchfield,  Me. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  the  to¬ 
mato  is  subject  to.  Antliraenose  does  not 
trouble  the  plant  much  before  it  begins 
to  fruit.  Remedy  is  to  spray  plants  with 
Bordeaux,  4  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs. 
quicklime  (not  air -slaked).  Dissolve 
the  copper  sulphate  by  putting  it  in  a 
bag  of  cheesecloth  and  hanging  this  in 
a  vessel  holding  at  least  four  gallons  so 
that  it  is  just  covered  by  water.  Use 
a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel.  Slake  the 
lime  by  addition  of  water  and  when 
slaked  cover  freely  with  water  and  stir. 
Strain  the  milk  of  lime  thus  made  into 
the  copper  sulphate,  then  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  50  gallons, 


a  Woman  to  Handle 

Jonathan  and  Kinnaird’s  Choice  have 
the  heaviest  crop,  with  Jefferis  third. 
Some  other  varieties  did  not  bloom  at  all, 
on  account,  doubtless,  of  the  burden  they 
bore  last  year,  but  the  peach  seems  to 
excel  all  other  fruits  in  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce,  year  after  year,  regardless  of  the 
tremendous  strain  on  its  vitality.  Trees 
that  last  year  broke  down  with  cruelly 
overtaxing  loads  are  again  showing  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  It  is  wonderful.  We 
thin  our  peaches  and  try  to  treat  the 
trees  humanely  for  we  know  they  re¬ 
spond  to  kindness,  but  not  so  long  ago 
there  was  a  belief  in  some  benighted  dis¬ 
tricts  that  if  you  pulled  off  and  threw 
away  green  fruit  the  tree  would  not  bear 
full  again.  The  Ohio  Station  has  report¬ 
ed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  surprising  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties  of  lime,  and  last  year  I 
saw  it  illustrated  on  an  adjacent  orchard. 
This  orchard  of  peach  and  apple  was 
sprayed  with  6  lbs.  hydrated  lime  and  1% 
lbs.  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  water, 
and  I  never  saw  finer  fruit  or  less  blem¬ 
ish  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  spray  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I 
shall  give  it  a  thorough  trial  on  my  own 
trees  this  Summer.  If  successful  I  shall 
consider  that  spraying  formulas  have 
been  reduced  to  their  least  common  de¬ 
nominator.  I  ask  nothing  easier  to  mix 
or  cheaper  to  buy.  While  all  other  plums 
here  are  short  in  yield,  the  South  African 
plum,  the  Methley,  comes  up  with  another 
successive  crop  so  heavy  that  it  must  be 
thinned.  This  is  the  plum  I  first  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  cross  made  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
It  is  the  earliest  of  all  to  ripen  and  the 
most  delicious  to  eat  out  of  hand.  The 
fruit  is  very  large  when  thinned,  with 
red  flesh.  The  tree  blooms  early,  but  is 
quite  frost-resistant.  The  Narcissus  was 
followed  by  the  tulips  with  their  bril¬ 
liant  colors  which  lit  up  the  whole  garden. 
A  large  bed  of  these  massed  together  is 
really  a  thrilling  sight  and  impresses  the 
most  stolid.  e.  r.  johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Propagating  Pear  Trees 

Can  you  tell  me  how  pear  trees  are 
propagated  in  nurseries?  What  kind  of 
roots  are  used  and  at  what  time  of  the 
year  is  the  grafting  or  budding  done?  Is 
wax  used,  and  how  are  the  roots  han¬ 
dled  to  make  them  take  root?  w.  e.  b. 

Nurseries  propagate  pears  by  budding  in 
midsummer.  The  stocks  used  are  largely 
imported  from  France,  though  there  has 
keen  an  increase 'in  the  use  of  blight-re¬ 
sistant  Japanese  types  grown  from  seed 
in  this  country,  such  as  Colleryana  and 
Ussuriensis.  Kieffers  are  sometimes 
grown  from  cuttings  in,  the  South  in  a 
small  way.  Wax  is  not 'used.  The  seed¬ 
ling  stock  is  lined  out  in  early  Spring,  is 
budded  that  Summer,  is  cut  back  to  the 
bud  the  next  Spring,  and  the  bud  then 
pushes  out  to  make  a  strong  shoot 
growth  and  a  yearling  tree.  h.  b.  t. 


Beauty  comes  to  your  house  with 
paint.  Beauty  stays  with  lead  paint 
made  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead. 

WHAT  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  ?  These 
questions  puzzle  many 
house-owners  when  the 
time  comes  to  redecorate 
the  home,  either  inside  or 
out.  For  the  answer  to 
such  questions,  send  for 
the  “Handbook  on  Painting” 
and  the  booklet  (in  color) 

“Decorating  the  Home. ’’With 
the  booklets  you  will  receive 
a  decorators’  data  form  to 
use  if  you  want  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Decoration  to  work 
up  a  special  color  scheme  for 
your  particular  house. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  m  Broadway  /  Boston,  800  Albany  St.  / 
Buffalo,  1 16  Oak  Street  r  Chicago,  900  West  18th 
Street  v  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue  1  Cleve¬ 
land,  820  West  Superior  Avenue  /  St.  Louis,  722 
Chestnut  Street  /  San  Francisco,  48s  California 
Street  /  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of 
Penna.,  316  Fourth  Avenue  1  Philadelphia,  John  T. 
Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


Stays  on  the  Tree 


YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-t-o  Name 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog" which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  hushes,  garden  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Order  soon  to  be  sure  of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
119  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS* 

Ce/dJJtf&ds 

Tr ue-to  -Najne  Fruit  Trees 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel 
All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  S  e 

100 

500 

1.000  0 

Cabbage . 

35o 

$1.00 

$1.65 

Cauliflower . 

65o 

2.00 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

60o 

1.85 

3.00 

Pepper . 

85c 

2.25 

3.75 

Tomato . 

75c 

2.00 

3.40 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 

SEWELL, 

Post 

well 

6.000 
r  More 
$1.25 
3.00 
2  90 
3.50 
3.10 
N.  4. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


CATALOG  READY! 

Write  today — not  next 
week,  but  NOW  !  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


BINDER  TWINE 


In  5  or  8  pound  balls  and  as  low  as  lljf  cents  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality  aad  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted — Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 


PI  ANTC  Postpaid,  all  varieties — Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle: 
r  LHI1 1  0  3  doz.  25c,  100  50c,  500  $1.50, 1000  $8.50;Aster,  Cel¬ 
ery,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  S.  Potato:  2  doz.  25c,  100, 65c, 500 
$8.15.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Pansies,  Salvia,  Snapdragons: 
1?  doz.  $1.00, 100  $3, 1000  $15.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  Rohrer’s  Plant  Farms,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


GmlJPIants 

on  large  orders. 


Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower  plants,  $1  per  1000,  charges 
collect.  $2  per  1000  del.  ^Special  prices 

CLIFFORD  ».  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  $2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

I>AY11>  nOBWAY  HARTLEY,  IFEI.. 


p.nw  PP A C _ Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 

uun  rtHO  prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford.,  Del. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  J 

150  Sen.  llanlap — 150  Warfields. 
Hampton  &  Son.  R.7,  Bangor,  Mich. 


2 


POST 

PAID 


WII  9(1N  Qff Y  RFAN<5  Oreat  Crowder  Cowpeas,  $8.40 
nlLOUnoUl  D C An 0  bushel,  send  bags  and  money 
with  order.  Richard  Walter,  Greenwood,  Del. 


iimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiimii 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

>  may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Experiences  of  a  House 

A  wonderful  variety  of  uses  has  been 
made  of  the  small  two-story  house  shown 
in  the  picture.  Originally  a  one-story 
structure,  it  was  put  up  to  shelter  a  pump 
set  to  draw  water  from  a  deep  well. 

The  city  water  reached  out  to  the  farm 
on  which  it  was  located.  A  story  was 
added  and  the  lower  part  became  a  tool 


A  House  of  Varied  Uses 

house  and  a  workshop.  The  upper  floor 
was  fitted  for  living  quarters  for  a  hired 
man  and  his  wife.  After  the  place  con¬ 
tinued  no  longer  to  be  a  farm,  the  upper 
room  was  converted  into  a  child's  play 
room  and  is  so  used  today.  As  the  two 
trees  continued  to  grow  and  the  uses  of 
the  house  became  more  manifold  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  trim  the  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  house  from  being  pushed  out  of 
place,  and  now  the  owners  are  unable  to 
decide  which  they  are  better  able  to 
spare.  J*  graff. 

Illinois. 


That  New  Plan  for 
Education 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mrs. 
Cornwall’s  description  of  the  Dalton  plan 
of  teaching  on  page  658.  I  had  never 
heard  of  it,  but  my  own  school  experience 
of  about  45  years  ago  has  often  caused 
me  to  wonder  if  some!  such  natural  plan 
could  not  be  used,  instead  of  the  closely 
graded,  same-for-all  plan,  now  required. 
The  present  system  might,  be  all  right  if 
children  were  all  alike  in  mentality,  alert¬ 
ness,  natural  tastes  and  aims.  But  no 
two  are  exactly  alike.  Some  are  ap¬ 
parently  dull,  slow  and  unpromising,  but 
in  nearly  every  case,  each  has  some  good 
quality  and.  natural  bent,  which  if  it  can 
be  discovered,  encouraged  and  cultivated 
will  make  him  a  success  instead  of  a 
failure.  But  most  such  children  are 
spoiled  by  attempts  to  force  upon  them 
subjects  and  rates  of  progress  unsuited 
to  their  natures,  and  which  only  dis¬ 
courage,  exasperate  and  sour  them. 

I  can  imagine  how  rapidly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  some  children  would  ad¬ 
vance  under  the  Dalton  plan,  and  look  on 
their  school  hours  with  pleasure,  instead 
of  a  cut  and  dried  grind.  And  the  slow 
ones  would  have  time  to  master  their 
subjects.  How  often  these  apparently 
slow  ones  surprise  us  in  after  .years,  by 
their  success  in  the  problems  of  life,  when 
allowed  to  find  their  own  niche,  and  go 
their  natural  gait.  There  is  still  another 
angle.  Not  often  is  a  pupil  quick  or  slow 
in  all  •subjects.  I  can  best  illustrate  this 
by  citing  my  own  case. 

I  attended  the  one-room  district  school, 
and  was  probably  of  about  the  average 
mentality.  Some  subjects  were  very  easy 
for  me,  others  difficult,  and  one  very  hard. 
Country  schools  were  not  then  graded, 
teachers  had  latitude  to  fit  the  individual 
case.  The  teacher  allowed)  me  to  go  into 
the  advanced  classes  in  the  subjects  easy 
for  me,  and  gave  me  individual  help  in 
the  subjects  in  which  I  was  slow.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  in  a^  large 
school,  or  one  closely  graded.  When  I 
was  about  13  years  of  age,  my  father 
decided  to  give  me  the  advantages  of  a 
large  school,  then  coming  rapidly  to  the 
front  with  advanced  methods,  so  I  was 
sent  away.  This  school  was  very  rigidly 
graded.  I  had  to  take  examinations  to 
decide  the  grade  in  which  I  should  enter. 
Of  course  I  was  placed  according  to  my 
medium  and  low  marks,  and  not  allowed 
to  take  the  subjects  in  which  I  had  passed 
high,  outside  of  my  grade.  For  two  years, 
in  at  least  two  subjects,  I  went  over 
ground  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  and 
without  study,  passed  them  with  high 


marks.  My  case  was  not.  exceptional, 
for  others  in  the  class  were  in  the  same 
fix,  only  they  were  proficient  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  I  was  slow,  and  vice  versa. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  were  all  held 
strictly  in  the  grade  in  all  subjects. 
Circumstances  prevented  my  continuance, 
so  my  schooling  ended  with  what  would 
now  correspond  to  about  first-year  high 
school.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
this :  Had  I  been  allowed  to  advance 
naturally,  according  to  my  ability  in  each 
subject,  years  would  have  been  saved, 
and  in  that  time  I  could  have  taken  some 
advanced  studies  that  would  have  proved 
helpful  in  after  life. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  present 
system  is  to  prepare  all  children  for  a 
college  career.  Yet  only  a  very  small 
percentage  ever  attend1  college.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Faunce,  president  of 
Brown  University,  at  least  half  of  those 
who  do  attend  would  be  -better  off  had 
they  stayed  away.  Every  parent  who 
thinks  of  sending  his  son  to  college, 
should  read  Dr.  Faunce’s  candid  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  in  the  May  number 
of  the  American  Magazine.  His  advice, 
if  followed,  would  prevent  many  a  heart¬ 
ache,  disappointment  and  failure. 

Standardization  is  surely  all  right 
when  applied  to  machinery  and  things 
inanimate,  but  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  training  of  children,  each  with  a 
soul  and  individuality  all  its  own.  Human 
progress  has  been  due  to  peculiar  people, 
who  stood  out  from  their  fellows,  not 
necessarily  above,  but  different.  So  I 
believe  that  these  peculiarities  when  not 
clearly  wrong,  should  be  encoui'agedl  and 
not  suppressed.  I  believe  our  educational 
•system  needs  humanizing  to  be  made  more 
flexible  and  sympathetic,  less  autocratic 
and  unbending. 

The  training  of  our  children  needs 
more  attention,  not  from  the  professional 
educators,  but  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  country  homes. 

CHAS.  H.  BRUSH. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Red  School  House 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Bos¬ 
ton  prints  the  following  concerning  the 
“little  red  schoolhouse.”  This  dignified 
magazine  can  hardly  be  accused  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  bigotry  or  of  being  a  mossback — 
these  being  the  cheerful  titles  applied  to 
most  of  us  who  believe  in  the  rural 
school : 

“New  England’s  little  red  schoolhouse 
is  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  ’rithmetic. 
The  recent  examination  of  113,000  pupils 
thi-oughout  the  New  England  States,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Guy  M.  Wilson 
of  Boston  University,  yields  an  impressive 
tribute  to  rural  education.  The  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  was  found,  not  only  made  more 
perfect  scores  than  the  larger  cities,  but 
also  maintained  a  considerably  higher 
average.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  the  rural  school,  founded  as  it  was 
for  the  teaching  of  the  famous  three  R’s 
of  elementary  education,  should  continue 
thus  its  pre-eminence  in  the  effectual 
teaching  of  arithmetic. 

“While  many  factors  combined  to  make 
possible  this  achievement,  it  is  the  more 
significant,  and  the  more  gratifying,  too, 
in  light  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  administration  of  the  rural  schools. 
For  these  difficulties  took  the  form  of 
limited  finances,  a  relative  dearth  of  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  and  a  lack  of  many 
of  the  facilities  of  their  metropolitan 
contemporaries. 

“It  is  axiomatic  that  the  American 
public  school  system,  if  it  is  to  serve  a 
united  democracy,  must  be  as  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  areas  as  it  is 
to  those  of  the  urban  communities.  Truly, 
the  little  red  schoolhouse — what  a  ro¬ 
mantic  symbol  of  pioneer  American  edu¬ 
cation  it  represents  ! — is  contributing  to 
that  end  in  New  England.” 

A  curious  phase  of  this  school  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  fact  that  many  or  most  of  the 
authorities  say  that  friends  of  the  rural 
school  want  to  keep  it  just  as  it  is  with¬ 
out  growth  or  progress.  No  greater  non¬ 
sense  was  ever  spoken.  We  want  local 
control  for  the  district  school,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  would  not  have  it 
grow.  We  want  it  to  grow  in  the  right 
way — a  true  exponent  of  country  life  and 
country  hope.  We  want  more  State 
money  for  it.  We  want  better  teachers 
and  a  fairer  chance.  We  do  not  think 
the  school  authorities  know  the  needs  of 
the  district  school  as  thoroughly  as  the 
local  patrons  and  parents  do.  Therefore 
we  want  home  rule. 


A  Summer  Boarder 
Problem 

Part  II 

Income  from  table  board  may  be  appre¬ 
ciably  increased  by  making  pi-ovision  for 
long  period  campers  on  one’s  own  farm. 
One  woman  has  found  that  it  paid  to 
completely  furnish  and  equip  three  9x12- 
ft.  wall  tents  which  she  rented  to  young 
men — two  in  each.  They  took  their  meals 
with  the  other  boarders. 

Where  there  is  a  bathroom  in  the  house 
$15  a  week  is  a  moderate  and  fair  jxrice 
for  such  board  where  there  is  one  in  a 
room.  For  more  than  that  the  price 
would  be  somewhat  less.  All  board  should 


be  positively  paid  in  advance.  The  hos¬ 
tess  furnishes  transportation  free,  one 
way,  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
This  includes  guests  and  baggage. 

Convalescent  or  Aged  Patients.  • — 
Convalescents  and  aged  people  might  mix 
well,  but  under  no  circumstances  under¬ 
take  to  run  a  boarding-house  and  a  sana¬ 
torium  at  the  same  time.  Let  it  be  one  or 
the  other.  In  a  home  where  a  cheexfful 
family  atmosphere  prevails  and  hired  help 
is  hard  to  get,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
great  opportunity  lies  in  taking  care  of 
aged  people  and  convalescents.  When 
such  becomes  a  woman’s  choice  let  her 
equip  herself  with  fii*st-class  references, 
preferably  from  her  pastor  and  physician, 
then  she  should  go  personally  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  neai’est  large  hospital, 
and  to  several  practicing  physicians  in 
nearby  prosperous  towns,  and  explain  to 
them  that  she  would  like  the  care  of  pa¬ 
tients  of  this  sort  at  her  home.  "Her 
house  would  have  to  be  ready  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  them  at  any  time.  As  people  who 
are  aged  or  ill  dislike  going  far  or  being 
entirely  among  strangers,  it  is  better  to 
draw  patients  from  nearby  towns  that 
they  may  be  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  their  own  doctors,  and  near  enough  to 
receive  calls  from  relatives  or  friends. 
Having  calling  hours  from  2  to  4  and 
from  7  to  9  P.  M.  is  a  wise  plan. 

Of  coure  absolute  cleanliness  of  sur¬ 
roundings  and  person  of  both  nurse  and 
patient  is  an  item  of  utmost  importance. 
Wholesome  food,  prepared  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  served  attractively,  is  a 
great  asset,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  fol¬ 
low  the  physicians’  instructions  to  the 
letter.  Take  plenty  of  good  magazines  in 
order  to  have  ever  at  hand  a  supply  of 
fresh,  wholesome  reading  material.  Be 
liberal  with  flowers.  Wild  ones  are  charm¬ 
ing  if  well  chosen  and  tastefully  arranged. 
Cheerfulness  and  restful  quiet  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  efficient  care  of  old  or  ailing 
people.  They  usually  enjoy  companion¬ 
ship,  but  often  tire  of  too  much  of  it. 
They  are  apt  to  be  whimsical,  so  a  nurse 
needs  to  be  patient  and  resoux*ceful  in 
dealing  with  them.  Children  should  be 
kept  out  of  their  rooms,  unless  especially 
invited  in  for  a  limited  call.  They  never 
should  enter  without  first  knocking. 

In  the  end  it  saves  time,  patience  and 
money  to  be  reasonably  prepared  to  meet 
conditions  which  are  quite  apt  to  ai’ise  in 
caring  for  ailing  people.  A  medicine  cabi¬ 
net,  equipped  with  a  complete  first-aid 
outfit  is  important.  Next  to  these,  other 
necessities  are :  A  clinical  thermometer, 
a  watch  with  second  hand,  a  douche  pan, 
an  open-top  bed  pan,  a  fountain  syringe, 
an  ice  bag,  as  many  soap-stones  or  stone 
hot-water  bottles  as  there  are  patients, 
and  one  enameled  wash  basin  apiece,  a 
rubber  sheet  for  each  bed  and  four  “draw 
sheets”  for  each,  besides  the  regular  linen. 
Of  course  there  need  to  be  enough  blan¬ 
kets  to  assure  proper  warmth  at  all  times. 
Invalid  feeders  are  often  helpful.  Two 
would  probably  be  sufficient. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  matron  of 
such  a  home  be  trim  and  neat  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  she  will  have  to  give  her 
personal  appeai’ance  careful  attention.  At 
the  same  time  she  must  reduce  the  labor 
of  making  and  caring  for  her  clothes.  Six 
plain  uniforms  of  Copenhagen  blue  or  gray 
chambray,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wide 
white  muslin,  bibbed  aprons  would  be  a 
good  choice.  Her  comfort  will  be  mater¬ 
ially  aided  if  she  wears  black  stockings 
with  white  feet,  and  neat  common-sense 
black  oxfords. 

Patients  require  prompt  and  systematic 
care.  Before  breakfast  each  morning  the 
patients’  hair  should  be  combed  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  then  the  face  and  hands  thorough¬ 
ly  washed.  After  breakfast  on  Sundays 
should  come  the  bath  and  changing  of  bed 
linen.  On  other  days,  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  brushed,  the  patient  thoroughly 
washed,  bed  made  and  room  thoroughly 
put  in  oi’der.  After  supper  the  teeth 
need  brushing  again,  the  hands  and  face 
require  washing,  and  in  hot  weather,  bed¬ 
ridden  patients  are  comforted  by  having 
the  back  rubbed  with  alcohol,  and  then 
powdei’ed.  Of  course  the  bed  will  need 
straightening  at  night. 

If  one  decides  to  take  patients  to  board, 
it  is  an  economy  of  time  and  strength  to 
provide  a  few  luxuries  to  add  to  one’s  own 
comfort  and  efficiency.  If  the  patients’ 
beds  are  not  “hospital  height”  see  that 
each  one  of  them  is  equipped  with  a  set 
of  heavy  bed  blocks  by  which  the  bed¬ 
stead,  after  casters  are  removed,  may  be 
raised  several  inches,  making  it  much 
easier  on  the  nurses’s  back  to  care  for  the 
patient.  Beside  each  bed  place  an  in¬ 
valid’s  bed  stand.  These  are  adjustable, 
and  very  convenient  for  many  purposes. 
One  or  two  back  rests  are  vei-y  helpful. 
An  electric  button  at  each  bed  connected 
with  a  numbered  bell  or  buzzer  in  the 
kitchen  is  a  great  help.  Even  though  the 
house  has  no  electric  connections,  these 
little  battery  outfits  can  be  purchased  at 
small  expense,  and  Mr.  Husband  could 
quickly  install  them. 

The  patient’s  room  is  important.  It 
needs  plenty  of  sunshine,  ventilation  and 
a  prevailing  temperature  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees  by  day.  Rugs  on  bai’e  oiled  floors 
are  sanitary  and  easy  to  care  for.  Enough 
furniture  for  a  sick  room  is  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  bed — preferably  metal  in  three- 
fourths  width — one  dressei-,  one  very  easy 
or  invalid’s  chair,  a  footrest,  one  rocker, 
one  straight  chair,  a  bedside  table,  a  lava¬ 
tory  or  wash-stand,  a  sanitary  commode, 
a  good  reading  lamp,  plain,  delicately 
tinted  walls  with  one  or  two  cheery  pic¬ 
tures,  plain  white,  ruffled,  tie-back  cur¬ 
tains  and  a  pronounced  absence  of  heavy 
draperies  and  bric-a-brac. 


If  the  matron  of  a  convalescents’  home 
has  a  trained  nurse  friend,  by  all  means 
let  her  learn  how  to  make  a  hospital  bed. 
It  is  essential  to  her  patients’  comfort 
that  she  know  how  to  do  it.  Few  house¬ 
wives  do,  and  it  requires  pi-actice  to  do  it 
well. 

With  good  management  and  efficiency 
such  a  plan  ought  to  succeed ;  $15  or  even 
$20  a  week  are  not  too  high  rates  for  such 
service. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  whatever  is 
worth  while  is  worth  working  for,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  cash,  except  as 
a  return  for  work  well  done. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Expert  Work  Abroad 

About  one-half  of  my  life  was  spent 
abroad,  10  years  of  it  in  Berlin  in  the 
90’s,  at  a  time,  when  Noah  Webster  was 
beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  obsolete 
and  the  more  erudite  were  turning  to  the 
“Century”  and  the  “Standard”  diction¬ 
aries.  Fresh  from  what  was  eonsidei'ed 
then  large  building  operations  here,  a 
graduate  in  engineering  of  a  leading  uni¬ 
versity,  I  was  amazed  at  the  lax  methods 
the  Gei-mans  used  in  wiring  their  houses 
for  electricity.  So  this  was  this  careful, 
methodical  nation  I  had  read  so  much 
about.  Why,  a  schoolboy,  even  a  little 
red  schoolhouse  schoolboy,  should  know 
bettei*.  Just  think,  no  iron  conduits; 
they  were  considered  dangerous.  Wires 
strung  about  the  rooms  from  outlets  on 
leather  covei’ed  nails.  Did  they  lay  miles 
of  terra  cotta  conduit  for  their  under¬ 
ground  cables?  They  did  not.  They  laid 
the  cables  “as  is”  in  the  sand  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  Tenable,  terrible,  tenable  ! 

I  had  heard  a  bit  about  their  comic 
fire  department,  and  being  somewhat  of 
a  photographer  I  hoped  to  get  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  it  in  action.  At  any  rate  with 
that  kind  of  wiring  I  should  not  have  to 
wait  long.  I  waited,  and  waited  and 
waited.  In  six  months  I  saw  but  one  fire 
and  only  a  small  chemical  engine  turned 
out  to  that.  In  10  yeai's  I  saw  one  major 
fire  and  at  that  our  New  York  City  de¬ 
partment  wTould  have  put  it  out  in  about 
15  minutes.  In  the  United  States  any 
city  of  a  million  would  have  five  or  six 
fires  a  day  from  electrical  causes  alone. 

The  bulb  in  the  reading  lamp  in  my 
room  burned  out.  I  asked  for  another 
to  put  in  its  place.  Ilowevei’,  they  sent 
for  an  electrician  who  l’eplaced  the  bulb. 
So  this  was  the  secret.  Every  German 
didn’t  go  around  with  a  pair  of  pliers  in 
his  pocket  and  play  amateur  electrician. 
He  let  things  alone  and  sent  for  an 
expert.  He  didn’t  monkey  with  the  works 
of  his  clock,  he  sent  it  to  the  cloekmaker. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Dawes 
Commission  has  just  returned  to  this 
country  and  according  to  the  papers  he 
reported  to  the  President  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  recovery  of  Germany  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  known  in  modern  times.  I  wonder 
if  they  left  their  rnoxxey  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  their  financiers,  or  did  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  take  a  whack  at 
it.  Get  the  point?  H.  bissing. 


A  Spike  of  Modern 
Larkspur 

There  are  some  greatly  improved 
larkspurs  which  have  individual  floivers 
as  large  around  as  a  silver  dollar,  and 
which  tower  far  above  one’s  head.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  are 
specializing  in  these  newer  larkspurs, 
which  are  a  revelation  to  garden-makers 
who  are  familiar  with  only  the  older 
kinds. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ford  Motor  As  Pumping 
Power 

I  am  considering  a  water  pumping 
outfit  for  our  farm.  We  would  like  to 
gear  the  Ford  motor  down  to  600  r.p.m. 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  pump. 
Is  it  possible  to  put  a  small  enough  pul¬ 
ley  on  drive  shaft  to  run  the  12-in.  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  pump  at  600  r.p.m.,  or  would 
we  have  to  gear  it  down  further  by  using 
a  supplementary  shaft?  Of  course  it 
would  be  simpler  to  use  just  the  one 
shaft.  If  this  can  be  done,  will  you  tell 
me  the  size  of  the  pulley  for  drive  shaft? 
The  driven  pulley  has  a  2-in.  face.  If  I 
have  to  put  the  supplementary  shaft  on, 
advise  the  size  of  pulleys  I  would  have 
to  use  on  these  also.  Would  like  to  run 
motor  at  about  25  miles  per  hour,  road 
speed.  Do  you  think  a  self-oiling  water 
pump  will  raise  water  from  a  creek  12 
ft.  and  discharge  it  into  an  open  tank 
750  ft.  from  pump,  about  a  50-ft.  rise? 

Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y.  A.  b.  b. 

A  road  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  calls 
for  roughly  1,000  r.p.m.  of  the  motor. 
Figuring  with  this  speed  as  a  basis  a  7-in. 
pulley  on  the  motor  belted  to  the  12-in. 
pulley  on  your  pump  would  drive  your 
pump  at  583  i\p.m.,  which  is  approximate¬ 
ly  the  speed  you  desire.  The  speed  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  using  the  throttle  on 
the  motor.  No  jackshaft  will  be  needed 
between  the  engine  and  pump  if  the 
pump  is  ±o  be  run  at  this  speed.  While  not 


Generators  taken  from  automobiles  are 
designed  for  6-volt  service  and  are  usually 
set  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  am¬ 
peres.  This  would  not  be  capacity  enough 
for  a  32-volt  battery. 

Before  doing  any  wiring  you  should 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  fire  underwrit¬ 
ers’  rulings  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
wiring,  the  size  wire  to  be  used  and  the 
number  of  lamps  or  outlets  permitted  on 
a  single  circuit.  If  not  wired  according 
to  these  specifications  your  fire  insurance 
would  be  void.  Also  often  a  village  has 
local  rulings  that  must  be  observed  in 
wiring. 

For  house  wiring  I  would  suggest  con¬ 
cealed  wiring,  as  making  a  much  better 
appearance  than  either  conduit  or  BX 
cable.  Boards  are  removed  from  the 
floors  of  the  upper  rooms  and  the  wiring 
run  across  the  joists  by  boring  holes  in 
them,  inserting  porcelain  insulators  and 
threading  the  wire  through.  Wires  are 
dropped  through  between  studding  and 
fished  out  of  the  switch  opening  cut  be¬ 
low  for  wall  switches.  A  woven  material 
called  “loom”  resembling  hose  is  used 
wliei’e  extra  protection  is  needed.  All 
joints  must  be  carefully  soldered  and 
taped.  I  would  suggest  getting  an  elec¬ 
trician  to  at  least  go  over  the  job  and 


The  Boy  Does  a  Man's  Work  Here 


familiar  with  the  speed  I'atio  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  pump,  the  speed  as  given  looks 
high. 

Any  good  force  pump  will  handle  the 
water  under  the  conditions  given  pro¬ 
vided  pipe  connections  are  kept  full  size 
to  prevent  the  resistance  to  flow  from  be¬ 
coming  excessive.  The  lift  and  horizontal 
pumping  distance  are  not  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  If  the  motor  is  to  be  used  for 
pumping  alone,  the  pulley  on  the  engine 
and  on  the  pump  could  be  of  the  same 
size  and  the  engine  run  slower  if  desired. 
It  should  have  ample  power  for  the  work 
even  when  run  at  the  slower  speed. 

R.  H.  S. 


Length  of  Belt 

I  want  information  about  a  small  en¬ 
gine  running  a  big  thrashing  machine. 
Which  belt  would  you  require  for  better 
power  on  the  machine  and  less  work  for 
the  engine, — the  50-ft.  or  the  75-ft.  belt? 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  A.  K. 

A  small  engine  will  not  run  a  big 
separator  successfully  regardless  of  the 
length  of  belt  used.  It  will  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  keep  the  separator  up  to 
speed  and  clean  the  grain  thoroughly.  If 
by  a  50-ft.  belt  one  is  meant  in  which 
the  center  to  center  distance  between 
pulleys  is  approximately  20  to  25  ft.,  it 
will  be  about  right.  Too  long  a  belt  tends 
to  flap,  making  an  extra  load  on  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  belt  that  is  too  short  also 
increases  the  load  because  it  has  to  be 
pulled  up  so  taut  to  prevent  slipping. 

r.  H.  s. 


House  Wiring 

I  am  planning  to  wire  my  house  for 
electricity  from  a  homemade  plant.  I 
have  a  five-liorsepower  engine  and  the 
batteries  necessary  (32  volt).  Could  I 
use  two  automobile  generators  to  charge 
the  batteries?  They  are  both  6-volt. 
Could  I  use  the  BX  steel  armored  cable 
for  inside  wiring  instead  of  the  conduit 
system?  Which  would  be  better,  the  open 
or  hidden  wiring,  also  how  many  watt 
lamps?  8.  L. 


help  to  plan  it  before  beginning  the  work 
as  it  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money. 

The  size  of  bulb  used  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  service  required.  A  group 
of  three  25-watt  bulbs  will  light  a  room 
14  by  14  ft.  nicely  for  ordinary  use.  The 
color  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  has  much  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  light  required. 
Dark  walls  require  more  light.  For  a 
reading  lamp  a  40-  or  50-watt  bulb  is 
needed.  A  25-watt  lamp  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  20  candlepower,  a  candle- 
power  requiring  about  watts. 

R.  H.  s. 


An  Ohio  Farm  Boy’s  Plow 

Rig 

The  picture  shows  the  17-year-old  son 
of  Charles  E.  Evans,  of  Delaware  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  outfit  that  is  set  aside  for 
his  own  personal  use  on  the  farm.  Ken¬ 
neth  was  graduated  last  Spring  from  the 
rural  high  school  where  he  received  in¬ 
structions  in  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment 
repair.  Dad’s  plow  is  very  much  the 
same  and  both  teams  go  around  the  same 
land. 

If  the  farm  boy  is  to  respect  his  work 
he  must  have  a  going  turnout — sound 
harness,  substantial  evener  and  a  plow 
that  can  be  made  to  do  a  good  job  of 
work.  Right  here  a  boy  can  do  a  man's 
work.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  boy's 
spirits  up,  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
headway  and  accomplish  a  good  showing 
without  working  at  a  sharp  disadvantage. 

Our  farm  tenant’s  boys  are  only  eight 
and  ten  years  old,  but  they  like  to  pull  on 
the  wire  stretchers,  help  draw  up  the 
bolts  on  the  new 'gate  hinges  and  use  the 
square  for  trimming  off  the  end  of  a 
ragged  board  for  the  fence.  They  like  to 
oil  up  the  plows  and  buckle  the  harness 
where  the  buckles  are  low  enough.  Their 
ideas  are  good  for  boys  of  that  age  and 
these  little  things  encourage  them. 

Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 
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Excuse  lor 
Weeds  Now 


TTERE  is  the  great  time  and  labor  saver  on 
■*-  garden  work — an  inexpensive  machine  that 
a  boy  can  use,  and  do  a  faster  and  better  job 
than  TWO  MEN  can  do_with  wheel  hoes. 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  eight  rotary  blades 
working  in  combination  with  the  underground 
knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds  not  yet  up  are 
thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  when  folks  write  that  it  is  the  Best 
IVeed  Killer  Ever  Used." 

Makes  Perfect  Dust  Mulch 

In  the  same  operation  the  BARKER  pulver¬ 
izes  the  clods  and  surface  crust,  cutting  deep  or 
shallow  as  desired,  and  levels  this  finely  worked 
dust-like  top  soil  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch. 

No  tugging  and  jerking  with  the  BARKER; 
no  jogging  into  the  rows;  no  shoving  down;  no 
strain  on  arms  and  shoulders.  It  gets  close  to 
the  plants;  guards  protect  the  leaves.  Cuts  run¬ 
ners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Let 
us  tell  you  all  about  this  machine. 


»rw*otMA«v  t 


WEEDER-MUICHER-CUITIVATOR 


More  than  10,000  gardeners, 
representing  every  State  and 
twenty  odd  foreign  countries, 
aie  so  pleased  with  the 
BARKER  that  they  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  us  so. 

Send  for  FREE 
Catalog 

We  want  to  show  you  a  lot 
of  photographs  of  this  machine 
and  its  work,  and  explain  its 
construction  so  you  can  judge 
for  yourself.  The  BARKER 
is  built  in  six  sizes,  and  the 
prices  direct  to  you  include 
transportation  to  your  station. 
Write  us  today. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  172,  David  City,  Nebraska 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write'  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 


WITTE  ENGINE 


Write  M.  Today— for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 

ft?!1A5tkhoHryouJcan  bu£®  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY 
5.00  Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest. 

Y  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime.  Used  all  over  the  world— from  the  frozen 
wastes  of  Alaska  to  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia.  Will 
increase  your  farm  profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year. 
Runs  on  all  fuels.  Simple,  sturdy.  Gives  most  power 
at  least  expense.  Sizes  1  1-2  to  80  H.  P.  Engines,  also 
§'i'l4,‘?aw,.R  K!i  pSmp  Outfits-  Writ,  mo  today  for 
FREE  book  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


LIME 


UERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  \v  ith  complete  satisfaction.  Extremely 
finely  ground  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAR  QA|  F  Equipped  ideal  Poultry  Farm  on  Bingham- 
l  Ull  uhll  top  highway,  for  particulars  communicate 
with  G.N.  FISH,  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  A.  Y. 


The  East’s  Most  Famous  Mowe 

SIZES:  One  Horse  346 — 4  foot  cut 
>  Two  Horse  446,  5,  6  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lift  Mower  No.  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  ruggedEastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 
cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with- 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
BatemanBrother8.lnc.Dept.  B  .Hoosick Falls.N.Y, 


A  farmer  wrote:  “B 
1926  Walter  Wood 
horse  6  ft.  Mower  ru 
bo  easily,  I  want  to  bi 
pair  shafts  to  use  I 
stead  pole.” 

Repair  parts  for  Walt 
Wood  Binders,  Rea 
ers.  Manure  Spreads 
and 
Harro? 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  lor  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  iti  America.  Est.  18fa 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

All  commodities  have  their  ups  and 
downs,  and  fruit  growers  are  prone  to 
turn  their  eyes  with  envy  toward  the 
vegetable  growers  when  fruit  is  low,  and 
vegetable  growers  often  wish  they  were  in 
the  fruit  business.  Just  now  there  are 
several  vegetables  which  are  selling  readi¬ 
ly  at  good  prices.  Potatoes  have  been  one 
of  the  leaders.  The  rapidly  diminishing 
stocks  in  Maine  and  other  Northern 
States,  the  damage  by  floods  and  exces¬ 
sive  rains  in  some  of  the  early  potato 
producing  sections,  and  the  early  cleaning 
up  of  the  Florida  district  has  tended  to 
keep  prices  at  profitable  levels,  Maine 
Green  Mountains  selling  in  Philadelphia 
at  from  $5  to  $5.25  per  sack  of  150^  lbs., 
while  new  Florida  potatoes  range  $6  to 
$6.75  per  barrel.  New  cabbage  has  also 
been  selling  well,  Virginia  stock  bringing 
$5  per  barrel  crate.  Asparagus  prices 
have  held  up  well  this  season.  California 
has  not  shipped  much  more  than  one-half 
of  the  volume  this  year  as  last,  and  with 
a  cool  season  in  eastern  districts,  supplies 
have  been  relatively  light.  Nearby  dis¬ 
tricts  now  supply  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  most  of  the  large  asparagus  for 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
falling  within  the  range  of  $3  to  $4.25  per 
dozen  bunches,  while  Pennsylvania  long 
green  asparagus  sold  up  to  $6.50  a  dozen. 
The  two  or  three  days  and  nights  of  warm 
weather,  the  first  this  season,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  greater  supplies  and  low¬ 
er  prices.  Supplies  of  cucumbers,  peas 
and  peppers  were  light,  Florida  cucum¬ 
bers  bringing  $4  per  %-bu.  basket,  pep¬ 
pers  $4.75  to  $5  a  crate,  and  California 
peas  $4.50  to  $6.50  a  bushel.  Texas  Ber¬ 
muda  onions,  although  they  have  been 
selling  slowly  in  Philadelphia,  the  TJ.  S. 
No.  l’s  were  quoted  at  $3  per  crate  of 
40  to  45  lbs.  Light  supplies  has  been 
the  cause  of  California  and  Arizona  let¬ 
tuce  bringing  $5  to  $6  per  four  to  five  doz¬ 
en  heads.  Texas  beets  are  selling  around 
$1.75  per  bushel,  bunched.  Maryland 
sweet  potatoes  brought  only  $1.25  _  to 
$1.50  a  bushel,  and  yams  $1  to  $1.25  a 
bushel.  String  beans  are  also  rather  low 
for  the  season.  Florida  %-bu.  hamper  sell¬ 
ing  $1  to  $1.75,  but  Limas  were  quoted 
at  $4  to  $4.50  a  hamper.  Strawberries 
have  been  selling  well,  with  North  Caro¬ 
lina  past  the  peak  shipments,  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  season  just  opening.  Good 
berries  have  been  bringing  from  $6.50  to 
$8  a  crate  of  32  quarts. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  little  weakness  in  the 
egg  market,  but  it  closed  steady  at  26%e 
for  fresh  extra  firsts,  and  fresh  firsts 
ranged  23%  to  25c,  those  in  new  cases 
commanding  a  little  more  than  eggs  in 
second-hand  crates.  Some  very  fine  se¬ 
lected  fresh  eggs  in  cartons  brought  as 
high  as  34c,  and  candled  fresh  eggs  in  cases 
brought  28  to  3.0c  a  dozen.  A  year  ago 
fresh  extra  firsts  sold  up  to  32  %c  a 
dozen,  but  the  season  was  more  backward. 

Over  a  million,  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  dressed  poultry  wrere  received  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  the  month  of  April.  Of 
this  amount  possibly  200,000  lbs.  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Eastern  States.  Virginia  is 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  in  the 
East,  supplying  63,000  lbs.  during  the 
month.  Pennsylvania  is  credited  with 
54,000  lbs.,  West  Virginia  used  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  28,000  lbs.,  and  New  York  to  the 
extent  of  75,000  lbs.,  some  of  the  latter 
of  which  were  undoubtedly  transfers  from 
the  New  York  market  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  shipped  less  than  10,000  lbs.  all 
together.  The  largest  receipts  were  from 
Illinois,  Chicago  being  an  assimilating 
and  diverting  point,  with  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  Oklahoma  following  in  order.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  has  been  weak  the 
past  few  days,  and  heavy  fowl,  barreled- 
paeked,  worked  out  at  from  31  to  33c  a 
lb.,  4  to  5-lb.  sizes  preferred,  while  lig_liter 
weight  fowl  ranged  downward  to  25c  a 
lb.  In  the  live  poultry  market  small  sized 
fowl  and  fancy  broilers  were  wanted. 
Large  fowl  were  difficult  to  sell.  Colored, 
medium  to  lightweight  fowl  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  sold  generally  30  to  31c  a  lb.,  and  or¬ 
dinary  offerings  averaged  about  29c.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bock  broilers,  2  lbs.  or  over,  were 
quoted  at  48c  and  smaller  43  to  45c, 
while  Rhode  Island  Reds  moved  well  at 
from  35  to  43c  as  to  size.  Two-pound 
Leghorns  averaged  about  37c,  and  smaller 
sizes  ranged  downward  to  27c  a  lb.  Ducks 
are  lower,  White  Pekin  bringing  only  24 
to  25c,  and  others  21  to  22c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet.  Offerings 
were  light,  but  adequate  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements,  and  No.  1  Timothy  held  steady 
at  $23  to  $23.50  a  ton,  and  No.  2  at  $21  to 
$22.  Light  clover  mixed,  No.  1  brought 
$21  to  $22,  and  straight  rye.  straw  was 
quoted  at  the  same  price  at  Timothy  hay. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  continue  to  sell 
around  $15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 


Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  56c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
dozen  24  ounces. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  33c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk — Siveet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  oc ;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet 
cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  15c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35e ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  30c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  celery, 
2  bchs  for  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c;  green,  bch,  5c;  parsley,  bch,  10c; 
peas,  green,  qt.,  15c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  35c ;  potatoes,  pk.,  40c ; 
bu.,  $1.45;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
30c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  30c ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
12%c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb., 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  3Sc ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  per  100,  75c ; 
hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  37c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  60c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  25  to  27c ;  retail,  28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  bin,  50c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  duck’s  eggs,  doz.,  40c ; 
honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu,  retail,  $2.25  to 
$2.40 ;  wholesale,  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  endive, 
doz.,  60c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  50  to  $2.50; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.50 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  onions,  green,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs,  15 
to  20c ;  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  per 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.70  to  $1.80 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  45c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  40e. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Drake, 
Greening  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  heavy, 
lb.,  33  to  34c;  light,  lb.,  32  to  33c; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
25  to  28c ;  doz.,  29  to  33c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25;  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw, 
$13  to  $14 ;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50 ;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $6  white 
kidney,  $6  Yellow  Eye,  $8.50;  pea  beans, 
$4.50:  medium  beans,  $4.50. 

Wool. — Fleece,  lb.,  31c;  unwashed, 
medium,  lb.,  31c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.90  box ; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl.;  Russets,  75e  to  $1.50  box;  $2.50 
to  $4  bbl.;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl.; 
odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box  ;  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl. ;  souther  varieties  $1.25  to  $1.85  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  earlots ;  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 


$5.35  to  $5.65 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.20  to 
$5.30;  California,  small,  white,  $7.85  to 
$8;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50; 
fair  to  good,  $9  to  $9.50;  red  kidney,  best, 
$7.50  to  $8:  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to  $7.15; 
California  Lima  beans,  $7.50_  to  $7.75 ; 
native  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  Canada, 
$6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  43%  to  44c ;  firsts, 
41  to  43c ;  seconds,  38  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
24%c;  Young  American,  24%  to  26c; 
held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
32  to  33c ;  mixed  colors,  31  to  32c ;  white 
extras,  29  to  30c ;  eastern  extras,  28  to 
28%c;  western  extras,  27%  to  28c;  west- 
ern*extra  firsts,  26  to  27c;  firsts,  24  to 
25c ;  seconds,  23  to  24c ;  storage  packed 
extra  firsts,  27%  to  28c;  firsts,  25%  to 
26c  ;  seconds,  24%  to  25c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.50  to 
$3.75  box ;  lemons,  $2.75  to  $3.85  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $3  to  $5.70  box ; 
Florida,  $3.35  to  $5.65  box ;  strawberries, 
qts.,  12  to  25c ;  pineapples,  Porto  Rico, 
$2  to  $3.50  crate. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy.  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged.  $13  to  $15;  swale,  $18  to  $20;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to 
$16.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37  to  $38 ;  middlings,  $35.50 
to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $37  to  $41 ;  red-dog, 
$44  to  $44.50 ;  gluten  meal,  $49 ;  hominy 
feed,  $36.50 ;  stock  feed,  $34.50 ;  oat  hulls, 
reground,  $16 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.25  to 
$45.25 ;  linseed  meal,  $51  to  $53. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.90  to 
$3  per  100-lb.  sack ;  Florida,  new,  $4.50 
to  $7.50  bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  33  to 
35c ;  medium,  28  to  32c ;  broilers,  50  to 
52c ;  stags,  20  to  25c ;  western  box  packed 
fowl,  fancy,  33  to  35c;  medium,  28  to 
31c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  28  to  30c ; 
chickens,  20  to  22c ;  broilers,  35  to  38c ; 
stagSj  17  to  18c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  22  to 
25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  native,  ordi¬ 
nary.  $6.50  to  $8  per  3  doz. ;  fancy,  $10 
to  $11.50 ;  southern,  $2  to  $6  per  doz. ; 
Califronia,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  beans,  $1  to 
$2.50  bskt :  beets,  $1  to  $2  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $4  to  $4.50  crate ;  cauliflower, 
$2.50  to  $3  crate ;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $2.50 
box ;  celery,  white,  $3.25  to  $5  crate ; 
cucumbers,  $3  to  $7  box ;  eggplant,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  crate ;  parsnips,  50c  to  $1.50 
box ;  peppers,  $3  to  $4.50  crate ;  radishes, 
hothouse,  $2.75  to  $3.50  box ;  rhubarb, 
native,  $1  to  $1.25  box ;  spinach,  90c  to 
$1.35  bskt ;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked, 
$3  to  $4  crate ;  hothouse,  28  to  35c  lb. ; 
lettuce,  75c  to  $2  box ;  iceberg,  $3  to  $6.50 
crate. 
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MILK 

League-pool  May :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Market  generally  lower  and  unsettled, 


with  surplus  of  medium 

grades. 

Creamei’y,  fancy  . 

$0.44 

@$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score . 

,  .43 

@ 

.43  J/2 

Firsts,  8$  to  91  score. 

.39 

@ 

.42 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.37 

@ 

.41 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.37 

@ 

.42 

Renovated . 

.41 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .45%  @ 

.46 

Extra  . 

.  .44%  @ 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.40%  @ 

.43% 

Seconds  . 

.39%  @ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  fancy  . .  . . 

@$0.23 

Young  America  . 

.25 

@ 

.25% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.24 

@ 

•24% 

EGGS 


Receipts  large,  2,000,000  dozens  in  one 
recent  day. 

Nearby,  fancy,  white ...  $0.32  @$0.33 

Average  extras . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 31 

Gathered,  best . 28 

Common  to  good . 20 


.29 

@ 

.30 

?,T- 

%@ 

.28 

.26 

@ 

.27 

.28 

@ 

.35 

.31 

@ 

.32 

.28 

@ 

.28% 

.20 

@ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . .  .  . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


$0.25@$0.28 
.35  @  .45 

.16 

,  .20  @  .27 

.10@  .15 

.30  @  .32 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.45@$0.50 

Fair  to  good . 30 @  .43 

Roosters  . 16  @  .20 


Fowls  . . . 26  @  .32 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40@  .46 

6-8  lbs . 34 @  .39 

Culls  . 30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young . 44 @  .46 

Old  stock  . 32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Dark,  doz .  3.00  @  4.00 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$9.75@11.50 
7.00@  7.40 
3.00 @  5.00 
12.00  @13.00 
,  8.50 @  9.00 
12.00@12.25 
6.00  @  8.00 
18.00@19.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .16 

Culls  . . 09  @  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head .  4.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus  is  here  from  California, 
Washington,  the  Carolinas,  the  Peninsula, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  loose  shipment  is  increasing. 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl.  bskt...  1.50@  3.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  3.25 @  3.50 

New,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00  @  1.60 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  3.75 

Garlic,  100  lbs.  . . 2.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.00@  7.00 

Leeks,  100  bclis . 3.00 @  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.25@  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  3.00@  6.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.00@  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  .40 

Okra,  bu .  3.00  @  6.00 

Onions,  new,  bu.  crate .  2.00@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.75@  3.00 

Parsnips,  bu .  2.50@  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.25  @  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . .  2.50  @  5.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.25@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 1.25  @  2.75 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  .  .  .  2.00 @  2.50 

TurnipSj  white,  bu . 50 @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu . $0.50@$1.50 

Greening  . *. . 75@  1.50 

Mixed  kinds . 50  @  1.50 

Baldwin,  bbl .  2.25 @  4.25 

Albemarle,  bbl . 4.00 @  7.50 

Winesap,  bbl .  3.004/;  4.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  2.00@  9.00 

Oranges,  California,  box  .  . .  3.50@  8.00 

Florida  .  2.50@  7.15 

Strawberries,  Arkansas,  qt. .  .18@  .35 

Norfolk,  qt . 14@  .20 

Carolina,  qt . 05@  .30 

Kumquats,  qt . 15@  .18 


Watermelons,  Porto  Rico,  bbl.  4.00@  8.00 
Muskmelons,  Mexican,  bu.  .  .  6.00@15.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  sack  . .  .$5.50@$5.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 4.60  @  4.85 

Florida,  bbl .  3.75 @  6.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50 @  8.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65@  2.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 22.00  @24.00 

No.  3  . 20.00 @21. 00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00  @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50  @  .53 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 45@  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .0o 

Strawberries,  qt . 30@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  .lo 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .Id 

New  cabbage,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .08 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  44c ;  fine  clothing, 
37c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  43  to 
44c;  half  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  42  to  43c ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42c; 
low  quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 
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INSECT 
INSURANCE 

in  Garden,  Field 
and  Orchard 


- 

It  pays 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 


Don’t  let  insects  destroy  your  garden  or 
fruit,  when  for  only  a  few  cents  you  can 
spray  and  kill  them. 

No  matter  what  crop  is  infested,  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable  spray  for 
Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  similar 
insects 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

“Black  Leaf  40"  kills  these  pests  on  your 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  vines  and  vege¬ 
tables  not  only  by  direct  contact  (hit¬ 
ting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  nico¬ 
tine  fumes.  This  “extra  measure”  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  for  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40' 

40%  Nicotine 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 


Sower 


iSSS  McWhorter 

OVC^S  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow* 
Jr  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  fV rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 


No,  '44 


X  \  ^ 


Width  7  it. 


Low • 

douun 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc, 

Dept*  A,  2015  Market  St*  Philadelphia*  Pa* 


SPRAY  POTATOES 

Using  300  lbs.  Pressure 

Spraying  4  rows  at  a  time  with  3  spray  nozzles 
to  each  row,  with  a  “Friend”  Traction  Sprayer — 
one  that  draws  so  easy  that  four  men  can  develop 
2'>0  lbs.  pressure  with  it.  Full  operating  pressure 
is  developed  within  15  feet  of  starting  point. 

Has  many  exclusive  features,  no  gears,  no  chains 
or  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  Quadruples  Pump. 

"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.Y. 


,  Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest?' 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced. 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage/ 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

W rite  ? for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
316-224  Dennison  Blit.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Changing  Melon 
Market 

Around  25  years  ago  the  best  musk- 
melons  received  at  New  York  were  from 
the  nearby  Hackensack  district.  At  that 
time  they  grew  without  difficulty,  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  balls  of  richness  that  were 
wholesome  as  well  as  fine  flavored.  Crops 
of  1.000  barrels  on  a  single  farm  were 
not  unusual.  One  year  a  farmer  had  a 
yield  of  1.500  barrels,  which  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  calamity,  as  he  nearly  wore 
himself  out  trying  to  get  them  to  market, 
and  received  only  a  dollar  a  barrel  at 
that.  They  lay  all  over  the  field,  like 
cobbles  in  a  stony  country.  But  blight 
came,  and  the  Hackensack  melon  business 
went  flat.  Here  and  there  someone 
sprayed  and  raised  a  few,  but  it  was  slow 
and  discouraging  work  compared  with 
what  they  had  done. 

Then  the  industry  developed  in  the 
West  under  irrigation,  and  the  Rocky 
Ford  melons  became  important  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  markets.  They  were 
highly  advertised,  sold  well,  and  were  of 
fairly  good  quality  when  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  seed.  The  head  of  one  large  New 
York  concern  specializing  in  these  mel¬ 
ons,  on  finding  that  the  melons  were  go¬ 
ing  down  in  quality,  investigated  and 
found  that  seeds  were  being  saved  from 
the  unmarketable  stock.  So  for  two 
years  he  spent  his  time  in  the  fields  in 
the  harvest  season,  cutting  the  best  mel¬ 
ons  and  saving  the  seeds.  These  were 
put  into  sealed  bags,  and  farmers  who 
wished  to  sell  their  crops  to  his  firm  had 
to  buy  and  use  these  special  seeds.  He 
was  curt  and  laconic  in  manner,  and  said 
he  could  “find  plenty  of  men  to  sell  the 
melons,  but  no  one  to  save  the  seeds 
properly.”  This  was  education  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  farmers  quickly  saw 
that  saving  their  seed  from  the  best  cut¬ 
ting  melons  was  an  investment  rather 
than  a  loss. 

Melon  growing  has  never  come  back 
to  the  East  to  any  large  extent,  but 
spread  farther  west  out  to  the  coast,  and 
is  now  a  very  large  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  and  at  times  in  Mexico. 

Formerly  there  were  only  two  kinds 
of  melons  known  commercially  in  New 
York — the  muskmelon  and  watermelon. 
The  development  of  the  Casaba  and 
Honeydew  types  made  an  important  ad¬ 
dition.  The  quantity  of  Casaba  grown  is 
not  very  large,  but  the  Honeydews  have 
become  a  real  market  feature,  preferred 
by  many  to  any  of  the  other  melon  types. 
They  are  so  attractive  in  appearance  that 
fruit  stores  and  restaurants  like  to  stock 
them,  even  though  rsales  are  not  very 
large. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  there 
have  been  increasing  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  to  New  York  from  countries  south 
of  the  equator.  Peaches,  grapes  and  plums 
from  South  Africa  and  South  America 
are  no  longer  novelties  here,  and  now 
shipments  of  Honeydew  melons  from 
these  countries  are  becoming  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  At  present  Honeydews  from 
Chili  and  Argentina,  packed  in  cases  of 
six,  wholesale  around  $1  each  here. 

Pruning-  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  pruning  of  dwarf  apple  trees? 
The  pruning  of  standard  apples  requires 
thinning  out  of  dense  growth  and  crossing 
limbs,  but  no  terminal  pruning.  As 
dwarf  trees  must  not  obtain  too  large  a 
top  relative  to  the  root,  and  as  I  have 
been  informed  require  annual  terminal 
pruning,  which  I  now  do,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  eliminate  the  fruit  buds  toward 
the  end  of  the  twigs  and  hence  have  few 
apples.  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  Trans¬ 
parents,  but  Gravenstein  grows  exceeding¬ 
ly  well  and  it  seems  to  me  all  I  do  is  head 
back  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  A.  j.  ic. 

Americans  have  never  developed  prun¬ 
ing  to  the  fine  art  it  is  in  Europe.  This 
is  especially  true  with  dwarf  trees.  They 
really  should  have  the  closest  individual 
care,  but  seldom  receive  it.  Accordingly 
the  recommendation  to  head  back  the 
terminal  shoots  is  more  or  less  standard, 
and  is  about  all  that  American  dwarf 
trees  receive.  In  a  general  way  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Without  making  too  much  work 
of  the  matter  it  will  help  to  supplement 
this  by  pinching  the  Summer  growths. 
You  are,  of  course,  cutting  off  potential 
fruit  when  you  head  back,  but  you  must 
do  it  in  order  to  keep  the  tree  in  hand. 
Once  they  begin  to  fruit,  you  will  not  be 
concerned  further  about  loss  of  fruit,  be¬ 
cause  you  will  have  all  the  trees  should 
bear.  h.  b.  t. 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  is  the  best  insurance  against  tractor  wear. 

Even  under  the  terrific  strain  of  plowing,  harrowing  or  belt 
work,  Socony  keeps  its  body  and  protects  the  engine.  No  chance 
for  “dry  spots.”  Socony  is  the  perfect  lubricant  that  prevents 
metal  touching  metal. 

Whatever  the  lubrication  system  in  your  tractor — splash,  pressure 
feed  or  a  combination  of  both — Socony  Motor  Oil  is  the  correct 
oil  to  use  for  best  results.  Farmers  all  through  Soconyland  have 
proved  it  by  years  of  use. 

The  RIGHT  body  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor  is  listed 
on  the  chart  below.  The  complete  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  for 
trucks  and  pleasure  cars  is  at  your  dealer’s.  Ask  to  see  it. 

At  your  dealer’s  too — the  quart  can,  the  5-gallon  tilting  crate, 
30  and  50  gallon  drums  of  Socony  Motor  Oil.  All  convenient 
packages. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Allis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35. . . . 

Allwork . 

Aro . 

Averal . 

Bailor . 

Bates  (Steele  Mule) . 

Beeman . 

Bolens . 

Case  22-40,  25-45  &  40-72 . 

Case  (All  Others) . 

Caterpillar . 

Centaur . 

Cletrac . 

Eagle . 

E-B . 


Fageol . 

Federal . 

Fitch  (Four  Drive) . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (Except  12-20) . 

Gray . 

Hart-Parr . 

Heider-Rock  Island  (Cultivator) 
Heider-Rock  Island  (All  Others) . 
Huber . 

Imperial . 

John  Deere . 

J.  T . 


Kinkade  . . 


1927 

1926 

TRACTOR'S 

NAME 

1927 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Lauson . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

La  Cross . 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Little  Giant  (B) . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

— 

— 

MeCormick-Deering . 

H 

M 

M 

M 

— 

— 

Mead-Morrison . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Minneapolis. . 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Monarch. . . . . 

H 

H 

M 

EM 

M 

LM 

Nichols-Shepard . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Nilson-Jr . 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

M 

EM 

M 

LM 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

H 

II 

H 

H 

Red  E . 

H 

M 

— 

— 

H 

H 

Russel . 

— 

— 

H 

M 

Shaw . 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

Sprywheel . 

LM 

LM 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Standard . . . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

— 

— 

EH 

H 

Tioga . 

_ 

_ 

Topp-Stewart . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

Townsend . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Ml 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

K 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Utilitor . 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

Wet  more . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4-Pull)  (20-35) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4  Pull)  (AH  Others) . 

H 

M 

Wisconsin. . . 

— 

— 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

% 


1926 


Summer 

Winter 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

M 

LM 

LM 

LM 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

II 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

SO  CD  NY 

RCO.U^.MT.OrF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc , 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Chapter  1  in  the 

FARMERS’  HANDBOOK 
of  EXPLOSIVES 

A  Standard  Practice  Text 


lofi 


5V? 
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FASTENING  a  detonator  or  blast¬ 
ing  cap  to  a  piece  of  fuse  and  in¬ 
serting  it  into  a  stick  of  dynamite  is 
nowhere  near  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
If  the  work  is  carelessly  or  incorrectly  done, 
the  best  results  cannot  be  expected  and  the 
danger  of  accident  is  increased. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  “Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives”  shows  how  practical  blasters 
prime  their  charges.  Diagrams  and  photographs 
illustrate  each  step  of  the  operation. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  Loading  and  Firing, 
Stump  Blasting,  Boulder  Blasting,  Vertical 
Farming,  Tree  Planting,  Ditching  with  Dyna¬ 
mite,  Stream  Correction,  Land  Drainage  and 
Miscellaneous  Uses  of  Explosives.  All  in¬ 
tensely  practical,  written  right  out  of  the 
everyday  experience  of  blasting  experts  work¬ 
ing  under  average  farm  conditions. 

A  hundred  pages  of  practical  knowledge 
that  you’d  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  with 
years  of  experience. 

“ The  Farmers'  Handbook  of  Explosives ” 
costs  you  nothing.  The  coupon  below  will 
bring  you  your  copy  in  just  a  day  or  so. 


®P0Nt 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Explosives  Department,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  The 
Farmers'  Handbook  of  Explosives.” 


Name  . 


St.  or  R.F.D . . City. 


.State. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  lor  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30 tb  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Every  woman  needs 
a  Handy |  Washer. . 


Operates  on  new  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 

ITOPl?  TRT AT  You  agree  to  use  it  at  least 
*  xxIVEk  1  IVirVL  twice  and  report  within  30 
days.  If  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  $1  each 
month  for  the  next  11  months,  or  we  will  send 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  will 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  with 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re¬ 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth .  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Dr.  Sudhindra  Boz, 
teacher  of  Oriental  politics  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  ■won  his 
10-year  fight  for  American  citizenship 
May  4,  when  Federal  Judge  Wade  dis¬ 
missed  the  action  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  revoke  the  professor’s  citizenship 
paners,  issued  12  years  ago.  Dr.  Boz  is 
a  "Hindu,  a  native  of  India.  In  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  citizenship  he  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Caucasian  or  white  race. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a 
similar  case  held  a  Hindu  was  not  of  the 
Caucasian  race  and  not  entitled  to  citizen¬ 
ship.  According  to  Federal  Attorney 
Mowry  dismissal  of  the  action  to  revoke 
Dr.  Boz’s  citizenship  papers  was  made 
because  the  government  had  failed  to 
take  an  appeal  in  sufficient  time  to  nullify 
the  naturalization. 

More  than  90,000  refugees  had  been 
given  typhoid  and  smallpox  immuniza¬ 
tion  by  the  medical  division  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  flood  relief  forces  by  May  5.  The 
relief  funds  had  reached  over  seven  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

May  6  the  building  on  East  23d  St., 
New  York,  occupied  by  the  Yellow  Taxi¬ 
cab  Co.,  collapsed,  killing  seven  persons 
and  injuring  18  others.  Some  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  caught  in  the  wreckage  and 
drowned  by  a  burst  water  main.  The 
ca’use  of  the  disaster  is  unknown. 

An  organization  describing  itself  as  the 
Florida  Relief  Service  recently  has  mailed 
appeals  to  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
generosity.  Its  method  is  to  send  a  pack¬ 
age  of  children’s  garments,  with  a  request 
that  these  be  purchased  at  sums  ranging 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  apiece.  The  proceeds, 
it  is  stated,  will  go  to  aid  women  and 
children  “rendered  destitute  by  the  Flori¬ 
da  hurricane  last  year.”  Payments  are 
to  be  sent  to  William  Willard  Howard, 
who  for  more  than  30  years  has  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  relief  work  of  one  kind 
or  another.  His  letters  place  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  “executive  offices”  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  a  branch  office  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  New  York 
newspapers  received  from  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  8, 
a  denial  that  conditions  warrant  any  such 
relief  appeal.  The  organization  also  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  been  uanble  to  find  fac¬ 
tories  which  the  Howard  literature  as¬ 
serts  are  being  run  to  help  the  destitute 
in  Florida. 

A  new  Canadian  national  park,  cover¬ 
ing  approximately  1,377  square  miles  has 
just  been  established  under  the  name 
“Prince  Albert  National  Park,”  it  was 
announced  May  9  by  Charles  Stewart, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  “This  new  park 
has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
sei’ving  in  perpetuity  a  portion  of  the 
primitive  forest  and  lake  country  of 
Northern  Saskatchewan,”  according  to  a 
department  statement,  “and  to  provide 
for  the  people  of  Saskatchewan  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  a  great 
recreational  center.” 

At  Chicago,  May  8,  a  department  store 
building  on  West  Chicago  Ave.,  col¬ 
lapsed,  killing  one  person  and  injux’ing 
several  others. 

Torrential  rainstorms,  tornadoes  and 
blizzards  extended  over  a  wide  range  of 
the  Middle  West  May  8-11.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  to  suffer  was  Kansas,  this  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tornadoes  in  Texas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.,  had  a  death  list  of  74,  with 
many  injured  and  the  heart  of  the  city 
devastated.  Ten  persons  were  killed  in 
Central  Missouri ;  three  by  high  wind  at 
St.  Louis  and  two  by  twisters  near 
Springfield,  making  a  total  of  89  deaths 
in  the  State.  Arkansas  was  swept  from 
the  southern  region  to  the  northeastern 
counties  by  a  series  of  twisters  late  May 

9.  Reports  placed  the  dead  at  68  and 
the  injured  at  more  than  300.  The  death 
list  in  Texas,  where  tornadoes  struck  at 
two  points,  reached  35.  Fii'st  reports  of 
the  casualties  in  Louisiana  stated  that 
three  Negroes  were  killed  and  several  per¬ 
sons  injured  by  a  heavy  wind  and  rain¬ 
storm  that  struck  near  Clarence,  La., 
May  9.  Blizzard  conditions  in  Wyoming 
resulted  in  three  persons  freezing  to 
death.  Two  boys,  Glenn  Holder  and 
George  Holmes,  marooned  most  of  two 
nights  in  their  motor  car,  which  was 
stalled  in  snowdrifts,  were  rescued  May 

10.  They  owed  their  lives  to  their  faith¬ 
ful  dog,  which  kept  them  from  dropping 
into  the  slumber  that  precedes  death  by 
freezing.  The  table  of  casualties  in  the 
storm-stricken  area  is  as  follows :  Arkan¬ 
sas,  68  dead,  350  injured ;  Illinois,  13 
dead,  35  injured ;  Iowa,  1  dead ;  Kansas, 
10  dead,  40  injured ;  Louisiana,  3  dead ; 
Missouri,  89  dead,  300  injured ;  Texas,  35 
dead,  100  injured;  Wyoming,  3  dead; 
totals,  222  dead,  825  injured. 

School  children  in  New  York  State  may 
be  dismissed  early  one  day  each  week  to 
receive  religious  instruction  outside  pub¬ 
lic  school  buildings.  The  Free  Thinkers’ 
Society  May  10  lost  its  two-year  fight 
against  this  practice  when  the  Court  of 
Anpeals  upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  to  sanc¬ 
tion  it.  With  minor  variations,  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  spread  to  some  130  cities 
and  villages  throughout  the  State,  and 
sponsors  of  week-day  religious  education 
in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
have  made  it  known  that  they  were  only 
awaiting  a  favorable  decision  from  the 


Court  of  Appeals  before  seeking  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  custom  in  this  city. 

With  a  warning  that  no  nation,  how¬ 
ever  rich,  could  afford  such  a  drain  on 
its  resources  as  are  now  caused  by  fire  in 
America,  Irving  T.  Bush,  president  of 
the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  of  New 
York,  speaking  before  400  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  from  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country  at  Chicago  May  10,  declared 
that  American  industry  must  launch  a 
systematic,  scientific  attack  against  the 
ravages  of  fire.  America  builds  annual¬ 
ly  with  a  half  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
property  a  funeral  pyre  on  which  are  sac¬ 
rificed  12,000  of  its  citizens,  Mr.  Bush 
said.  Every  60  seconds  $1,064  goes  up 
in  smoke. 

Conditions  in  Southern 
California 

Outside  of  the  citrus  growers,  who  are 
doing  well,  the  others  are  not  making 
money.  The  Venice  district  celery  men 
are  really  pi-osperous  even  when  they  are 
paying  an  average  rent  of  $175  per  acre 
a  year,  and  water,  labor  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  make  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,000 
an  acre,  but  they  get  an  enormous  crop 
on  an  acre.  Labor  is  less  than  in  the 
East  as  there  is  plenty  of  Mexican  help, 
and  the  continuous  advertising  of  the 
white  spot  on  the  business  map  bi’ings 
lots  of  help  from  the  Middle  West  who 
have  to  work  or  starve,  so  that  it  keeps 
wages  down.  There  is  a  surplus  in  the 
labor  market  now,  and  general  business 
is  in  most  lines  not  as  good  as  it  was  a 
year  ago ;  in  fact  it  is  quieting  down  a 
great  deal.  Irrigated  farm  lands  are  held 
too  high  to  make  any  money ;  ranching 
land  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  an  acre  is  the 
average  for  close-in  land.  Of  course  out¬ 
side  of  the  irrigation  districts  land  is 
quite  cheap,  but  that  is  only  suitable  for 
dry  farming  or  running  cattle  or  sheep 
which  to  make  it  pay  requires  a  large 
capital.  There  are  many  who  are  buying 
small  ranches  of  from  one  to  five  acres 
and  growing  rabbits,  and  they  don’t  make 
any  money  as  a  rule ;  go  bi’oke  in  a  year 
or  twTo,  or  else  start  an  egg  ranch,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  make  it  pay.  It  is  the 
large  egg  men  like  those  in  the  Petaluma 
or  San  Fernando  Valley  district  who 
have  a  large  capital  invested,  and  run 
their  ranch  on  scientific  and  business 
methods  and  whose  flocks  are  carefully 
bred  and  culled  out  if  any  do  not  come 
up  to  their  standard.  They  have  through 
study  and  experience  reduced  the  poultry 
raising  to  an  exact  science  and  they  make 
money.  J.  S.  T. 

Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Filter;  Feeding’  Pigs;  Clean¬ 
ing  Sink 

1.  Can  yon  tell  me  how  to  build  a  filter 
to  take  care  of  the  water  from  a  barn 
roof?  The  water  goes  into  a  cistern  in 
the  basement  of  the  barn.  The  roof  con¬ 
tains  1.800  sq.  ft.  2.  What  feed  is  best 
to  use  for  young  pigs  just  weaned?  How 
is  tankage  fed  and  can  it  be  given  to 
young  pigs?  3.  Is  there  any  solution 
that  can  be  poured  into  a  sink  to  clean 
out  the  waste  pipe?  T.  J.  D. 

1.  Much  depends  upon  what  you  ex¬ 
pect  your  filter  to  do.  You  cannot  build 
a  satisfactory  one  to  keep  disease  germs 
out  of  the  cistern,  and,  in  fact, 'any  old 
filter  may  easily  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  disease  germs.  If,  however, 
you  wish  merely  to  dear  up  the  rain 
water,  taking  out  the  visible  impurities, 
conduct  the  rain  pipe  to  a  large  box  con¬ 
taining  a  layer  of  sand  through  which 
the  wafer  must  pass  before  entering  the 
cistern.  The  box  must  be  large  enough 
to  hold  the  overflow  from  the  roof  if 
you  wish  to  save  it  all.  The  deeper  the 
layer  of  sand,  the  better  the  filtration 
and  a  still  more  complete  removal  of  im¬ 
purities  may  be  effected  by  placing  a 
layer  of  charcoal  between  layers  of  fine 
gravel  and  sand.  A  depth  of  from  one 
to  two  feet  would  probably  answer  your 
purpose,  but  this  can  be  regulated  by 
trial.  To  be  of  value,  a  filter  must  be 
frequently  renewed  or  renovated,  and,  if 
neglected,  they  become  a  source  of  dan¬ 
ger,  rather  than  safety,  if  the  water  is 
to  be  used  for  drinking. 

2.  The  best  food  for  young  pigs  is 
milk,  whole  or  skimmed.  To  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  added  a  little  flour  middlings,  mak¬ 
ing  a  thin  slop.  As  the  pig  grows  older, 
more  middlings  and  bran,  or  standard 
wheat  middlings,,  may  be  used.  If  you 
do  not  have  milk,  equal  parts  of  com 
meal,  floor  middlings  and  ground  oats, 
with  4  lbs.  of  oil  meal  to  100  lbs.  of 
the  mixture,  may  be  used,  fed  as  a  slop, 
with  the  amount  gradually  increased  with 
the  age  of  the  pig.  Where  only  one  or 
two  pigs  are  raised  for  family  use,  the 
dishwater  if  it  doesn’t  contain  too  much 
soap  may  be  made  the  liquid  part  of  the 
slop.  Nothing  else  equals  skim-milk  for 
the  young  pigs,  however,  and,  if  you  can 
get  it,  make  it  the  chief  part  of  the 
ration.  Tankage  is  fed  as  a  supplement 
to  corn  but  is  not  needed  when  milk  or 
oil  meal  is  given. 

3.  Concentrated  lye  in  strong  solution 

is  frequently  used  to  clean  out  a  sink 
waste  pipe,  being  of  more  or  less  value. 
The  hardware  stores  have  rubber  disks 
that  may  be  used  to  force  water  through 
the  pipe.  If  you  have  a  hose  with  water 
under  pressure,  that  is  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  clean  out  a  pipe  that  I 
know  of.  M,  B.  D. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Increased  Tuition  for  Non¬ 
residents 

I  am  sending  you  a  piece  cut  from  our 
Hornell  paper  about  raising  the  rate  of 
tuition  which  affects  us  very  materially. 
We  thought  $50  a  year  per  child  hard  to 
pay,  but  this  raise  to  $125  per  child  is 
more  than  anyone  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  could  pay.  At  that  rate  it  would 
cost  $1,100  to  put  a  child  first  through 
grammar  school.  There  is  no  school  on 
this  side  of  the  valley  and  for  years  and 
years  all  the  children  have  gone  to  the 
city  school,  and  paid  tuition  while  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  to  keep  the  other  school  going. 
Last  year  when  they  raised  the  tuition 
from  $25  to  $50  I  wrote  to  the  Edcation 
Department  at  Albany  to  see  if  our  dis¬ 
trict  could  not  be  made  to  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  or  help  with  the  tuition.  They 
told  me  to  put  the  matter  before  our 
school  superintendent  if  he  would  not  do 
anything  to  write  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Our  trustee  spoke  to  the 
superintendent  and  he  said  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  so  in  January  I  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  but  have  received  no 
answer  from  him.  As  a  taxpayer  it  seems 
that  I  am  entitled  to  some  sort  of  an 
answer. 

Our  school  is  about  three  miles  away 
across  a  dangerous  railroad  crossing  and 
along  a  lonely  road  with  very  few  houses. 
Our  children  and  neighbors  would  have 
to  be  taken  and  gone  after  every  day.  It 
would  mean  two  special  trips  every  day, 
as  we  would  have  no  other  errand  in 
that  direction.  We  often  have  errands 
up  town,  so  the  children  get  a  ride  and 
the  city  school  is  only  about  one  mile,  so 
they  often  walk,  but  we  cannot  pay  so 
much,  so  must  send  them  over  there. 
Could  you  advise  us  whether  the  dis¬ 
trict  would  have  to  furnish  transporta¬ 
tion  or  whether  the  city  school  can 
charge  a  price  which  bars  all  but  the 
rich  out?  Do  not  our  State  and  county 
taxes  help  to  support  city  schools?  They 
are  high  enough  I  am  sure.  R.  w.  t. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  the  fact  that  you  are  located 
three  miles  from  the  school  in  your  own 
district  and  but  one  mile  from  the  city 
school  the  logical  remedy  would  seem  to 
be  to  have  the  district  superintendent 
alter  the  boundry  lines  so  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  persons  situated  as  you  are 
would  be  included  within  the  city  school 
district.  With  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  trustees  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  affected  the  superintendent  has 
power  to  so  alter  your  boundary  lines.  Or 
he  may  start  proceedings  to  bring  about 
the  alteration  of  such  boundaries  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  The  lat¬ 
ter  method  may  or  may  not  be  successful. 
Or  the  superintendent  has  absolute  power 
to  create  a  new  district.  If  a  more  con¬ 
venient  school  is  needed  for  your  com¬ 
munity  the  superintendent  should  not 
hesitate  to  lay  out  a  new  district. 

Hornell  has  a  right,  under  the  law.  to 
increase  the  tuition  charge  for  non-resi¬ 
dent  punils  up  to  the  cost  of  providing 
such  instruction.  It  is  the  particular 
business  of  your  district  superintendent 
to  assist  you  in  every  possible  way  to¬ 
ward  reaching  a  proper  solution  of  your 
problem.  If  he  says  nothing  can  be  done 
lie  confesses  incompetence. 

The  last  Legislature  re-enacted  the  law 
requiring  districts  to  pay  the  excess  tui¬ 
tion  of  academic  pupils  who  attend  school 
outside  the  district.  D.  b.  b. 


School  Vote;  Teacher 
Without  Contract 

1.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  go  to  school 
meeting  and  vote?  She  only  boards  in 
the  district  a  few  days  a  week,  going  to 
her  home  at  week-ends  and  one  night 
through  the  week  in  another  district.  She 
does  not  own  any  property  in  the  district. 

2.  How  long  do  people  moving  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have 
to  live  in  New  York  State  before  they 
can  vote  in  school  meeting  in  New  York 
State.  3.  A  man  works  for  city  people 
having,  so  much  a  month  and  house  rent, 
having  children  who  are  married  and 
away  from  home.  Can  this  man  and 
wife,  both  vote  at  school  meeting?  4. 
If  a  teacher  refuses  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  trustee,  can  the  trustee  refuse  to 
pay  her  until  she  signs  the  contract? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  J.  u. 

1.  A  teacher  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  district  has  no  right  to  vote  at  any 
school  meeting. 

2.  Thirty  days’  residence  in  a  common 
school  district  is  necessary  before  a  per¬ 
son  is  entitled  to  vote. 

3.  A  person  who  pays  rent,  in  place  of 
owning  property  or  having  children  of 
school  age,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school 


district  meeting  provided  such  person  is 
also  a  citizen,  21  years  of  age  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  district  for  at  least  30  days, 

4.  If  the  trustee  permits  a  teacher  to 
teach  without  signing  a  contract  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  an  agreement  does  exist.  The 
teacher  is  entitled  to  her  salary  for  the 
time  she  has  taught.  d.  b.  d. 


School  Voter  Without 
Property 

If  a  farm  is  assesed  on  the  school 
tax  list  to  father  and  son,  does  the  son 
have  a  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  a 
school  meeting?  In  reality  the  son  has 
no  property ;  the  deed  of  the  farm  being 
in  father’s  name  only.  H.  B.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  son  would  not 
have  a  right  to  vote  because  of  the  mere 
fact  that  no  property  is  assessed  against 
him.  However,  if  the  son  contributes 
toward  the  payment  of  the  taxes  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  be  a  legal  voter,  provided 
other  necessary  qualifications  are  met. 
My  opinion  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  father  and  son  share  both  the  income 
and  expenses  of  the  farm.  D.  B.  D. 


Trustee  Benefits  from 
School  Work 

What  has  a  school  trustee  a  right  to  do 
without  holding  a  special  meeting  of  the 
district?  At  our  last  school  meeting  in 
May,  1926,  we  voted  to  have  our  school- 
house  enlarged ;  a  two-room  school.  Our 
trustee  did  not  have  sealed  bids  as  others 
have,  but  let  it  to  whom  he  wished,  re¬ 


gardless  of  anyone.  We  have  not  got  the 
toilets  in  yet  and  roof  leaks.  When  built 
it  was  painted,  and  now  the  trustee  and 
his  wife  are  painting  it  again  (two  coats) 
and  are  doing  other  repair  work.  Can  he 
draw  pay  from  the  district  for  all  his 
work?  Must  the  district  pay  him  as 
much  as  he  demands?  Can  he  present 
as  many  bills  as  he  pleases,  and  are  we 
obliged  to  pay  without  a  special  meeting? 
He  put  in  bills  last  year,  and  this  year 
they  will  be  much  larger.  I  know  of 
carpenters  who  would  have  built  it  $400 
cheaper  if  they  could  have  had  a  chance 
to  bid.  H.  A.  s. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  does  not  have  a  right  to 
be  interested  in  any  contract  with  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  may  make  contracts  in  the 
name  of  the  district  when  authorized  to 
do  so,  but  it  is  contrary  to  law  that  the 
trustee  should  benefit  from  such  contracts. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  held 
that  a  trustee  may  not  legally  charge  for 
his  time.  The  trustee  has  no  authority 
to  undertake  extensive  repair  work  with¬ 
out  authorization  of  the  district  or  by 
order  of  the  district  superintendent. 

D.  B.  D. 


Excess  Payment  to  Teacher 

The  teacher  in  our  district  was  paid 
for  one  week  of  Christmas  vacation  that 
she  never  taught.  Is  this  a  law  for  a 
teacher  to  be  paid  her  wages  for  vacation 
week?  If  not  can  the  trustee  or  collector 
or  both  make  this  teacher  pay  back  this 
amount  of  $22,  the  wages  she  received 
for  the  week  she  did  not  teach,  by  taking 
it  out  of  her  next  order  on  the  collector? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  r,.  c. 

The  teacher  cannot  collect  pay  for 
more  time  than  her  contract  calls  for. 
She  is  not  entitled  to  pay  during  the  regu¬ 


lar  Christmas  vacation  without  some 
special  agreement  having  been  made.  But 
if  school  was  closed  for  an  additional 
week,  due  to  an  epidemic,  the  teacher 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
that  week. 

The  teacher  has  no  authority  to  issue 
an  order  on  the  collector.  The  trustee 
should  see  that  the  order  is  made  out 
correctly  before  he  signs  it.  If  the  teach¬ 
er  has  been  overpaid  a  deduction  can  be 
made  in  the  next  order.  D.  B.  D. 


Trustee’s  Power  to  Hire 
Teacher 

Can  a  trustee  now  in  office  hire  teach¬ 
ers  or  engage  them  for  the  coming  school 
year?  f.  r.  o. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  who  is  sole  trustee  at  the 
present  time  has  no  authority  to  employ 
a  teacher  for  the  following  school  year. 
A  newly  elected  trustee  may  contract  for 
a  teacher  as  soon  as  he  or  she  is  elected, 
although  the  term  of  office  does  not  be¬ 
gin  until  the  first  day  of  August,  follow¬ 
ing.  D.  B.  D. 


Non-resident  Eighth-grade 
Pupils 

What  is  the  law  regarding  foreign 
scholars  in  the  eighth  grade?  Do  they 
have  to  pay  tuition  ?  r.  e, 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Either  the  parents  or  the  district  are 
required  to  pay  the  tuition  of  eighth 
grade  pupils.  If  the  eighth  grade  is 
taught  in  the  school  in  the  home  district 
then  the  parents  must  pay  the  eighth 
grade  tuition  if  they  send  such  children 
to  some  other  school.  d.  b.  d. 
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At  LEFT:  Mowing  and  raking 
alfalfa  in  one  operation  with 
the  F airmail,  7  -  ft .  F airmail 
mower,  and  combined  side  rake 
and  tedder.  An  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  for  speeding  up  operations 
and  improving  hay  quality. 


BELOW:  Raking  over  i 00  acres 
of  hay  a  day.  The  rakes  are 
dumped  by  trip  ropes.  This 
outfit  is  used  on  large  acreages 
and  is  considered  the  most 
economical  way  of  raking  hay. 


Modern  Haying 
Calls  for 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Power  &  Hay  Tools 

THE  McCormick -Deering  dealer  has  much 
to  oSer  you  in  hay  tools  and  haying  methods 
that  turn  alfalfa  and  grass  into  the  greatest 
profit  in  the  least  time.  He  can  show  you  the 
new  Farmall  and  the  full  line  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Hay  Tools  that  work  with  it.  Or  he 
can  show  you  an  equally  complete  line  of 
horse-drawn  tools. 

Think  of  the  speed  with  which  the  Farmall 
operator  above  is  turning  alfalfa  into  crisp,  air- 
dried  hay.  Once  over  the  field  and  the  hay  is  ready 
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for  the  mow  or  stack.  That’s  new  haying  efficiency. 

The  same  speed  and  efficiency  applies  to  every 
operation,  whether  you  favor  self-dump  rakes, 
combined  side  rakes  and  tedders,  or  sweep  rakes. 
Mowing,  raking,  stacking — all  are  speeded  up, 
resulting  in  money-saving  labor  economies  and 
hay  that  tops  the  list  in  feeding  and  market 
value.  We  assure  you  that  your  local  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer  can  offer  you  equipment 
that  will  completely  satisfy  you,  whether  you 
operate  your  farm  with  horses  or  power. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

Hay  Tools 


With  a  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  or  Farmall  hooked  to 
the  rack  wagon  and  loader, 
the  hay  passes  from  windrow 
or  swath  to  the  load  in  quick 
time.  The  steady  forward 
speed,  up  hill  or  down,  is 
a  great  aid  to  the  man  on 
the  load. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


'  We  have  been  killing  tent  caterpillars 
today.  Three  of  our  orchards  of  young 
trees  were  badly  infested.  This  is  a  wise 
insect  if  we  may  credit  such  hideous 
crawlers  with  wisdom.  They  know  more 
about  co-operation  than  any  group  of  hu¬ 
man  beings — including  the  farmers  of 
Denmark.  Their  instinct  apparently 
teaches  them  to  attack  the  younger  trees. 
Nearly  100  years  ago  Charles  Darwin 
visited  South  America.  At  that  time  the 
Argentine  soldiers  were  trying  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  natives  of  Patagonia.  They 
adopted  the  horrible  plan  of  killing  the 
woman  and  children  first  of  all.  Other 
conquerors  in  the  world’s  history  kept  wo¬ 
men  and  children  as  slaves,  but  this  policy 
of  killing  them  was  more  effective  to  say 
the  least.  This  caterpillar  is  even  more 
cruel  than  the  soldiers.  It  seems  to 
know  that  insect  and  man  must  fight 
out  the  question  of  world  domination,  and 
thus  it  seems  to  strike  its  hardest  blow  at 
the  57oung  trees.  Perhaps  it  has  learned 
more  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  past  60 
years.  In  those  days  I  am  quite  sure 
that  most  of  the  tents  were  built  high  up 
in  the  older  trees,  while  now  most  of 
them  are  lower  down  on  the  young  trees. 
The  entomologists  may  smash  this  theory 
just  as  the  weather  men  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  “old-fashioned 
Winters”  were  no  worse,  nor  even  as 
bad,  as  what  we  have  in  these  times.  In 
thos4  old  days  people  did  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  connection  between  wild 
cherry  and  these  tent  caterpillars.  We 
waited  too  long  before  fighting  them — un¬ 
til  the-  tents  were  fully  formed.  Then 
we  tied  rags  around  one  end  of  a  long 
pole,  poured  kerosene  over  it,  set  the  oil 
on  fire  and  held  the  blazing  torch  up  un¬ 
der  the  tent.  The  insects  fell  down  in  a 
shower — many  of  them  unhurt.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  case  where  a  big  tent  was  built 
far  up  in  a  Porter  apple  tree.  No  pole 
could  reach  it  so  the  boy  took  a  short 
stick,  dipped  the  end  in  kerosene  and 
climbed  far  up  to  the  nest.  Then  he 

struck  an  old-fashioned  brimstone  match 
and  set  fire  to  the  wet  rags  at  the  end  of 
the  stick.  He  burned  the  nest,  but  great 
drops  of  liquid  fire  rained  down  on  the 
chicken-house  and  set  it  on  fire !  It 
blazed  up  like  a  bonfire — with  the  barn 
only  a  few  rods  away.  Now  the  boss  had 
always  regarded  his  wife’s  voice  as  Ins 
pet  affliction.  It  was  one  of  those  high- 
pitched,  sharp  voices  that  will  carry  a 
mile  or  more.  Flute-like?  Well,  more 
like  a  fife  with  a  crack  in  it.  That  voice 
kept  the  boss  up  to  his  duty,  but  it  saved 
his  barn, '  for  his  wife  put  her  head  out 
of  the  bedroom  window  and  yelled  “Fire  ! 
Fire !”  in  a  voice  that  carried  nearly  to 
Brocton !  In  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it 
the  neighbors  came  running,  each  one 
r  .rrying  a  bucket.  Captain  Iloxie,  who 
was  "in  the  navy,  and  sailed  up  with  Far- 
ragut  to  New  Orleans,  took  command, 
and  the  language  he  used  in  organizing 
that  fire  company  hurt  his  standing  in  the 
church.  But  they  put  the  fire  out,  and 
saved  the  barn.  The  boss  brought  out  his 
barrel  of  hard  cider  and  treated  the 
crowd.  It  was  so  near  to  vineg’ar  that 
there  was  very  little  alcohol  in  it.  His 
wife  went  to  frying  doughnuts  and  served 
them  hot  from  the  skillet.  The  minister 
who  had  joined  the  firefighters  ate  at 
least  half  a  dozen  and  complimented  the 
bossess,  if  I  may  coin  a  new  woi'd. 

‘This  community  thanks  you,  madam, 
for  the  timely  warning  you  gave.  You 
are  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  vocal  at¬ 
traction.”  .  ... 

Somehow  I  liked  Captain  Iloxie  s  ob¬ 
servation  better : 

“Marm,  I’ve  seen  the  time,  off  the 
Grand  Banks,  when  an  ocean  liner  missed 
my  boat  by  10  foot.  If  I’d  ’a’  had  you 
there  they  wouldn’t  have  come  within 
half  a  mile.  I’ll  bet  the  Boston  fire  de¬ 
partment  would  pay  you  big  wages  to 
stand  on  the  city  hall  and  yell  ‘fire’  at 
the  right  time !”  And  while  we  were  cele¬ 
brating  those  caterpillars,  dropped  to  the 
ground,  were  crawling  off  to  the  wild 
cherry  bdshes  to  lay  plans  for  another 
year.  Man  stops  to  slap  himself  on  the 
bfcck  over  some  little  skirmish  while  his 
enemy  goes  “marching  on.” 

»  *  *  $  # 

I  thought  of  these  and  many  other 
things  as  I  led  our  bug  fighters  into  ac¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  those  perfect  May 
(]ayS — bright  sunshine,  clear  sky,  and  a 
gentle  wind.  The  air  was  full^  of  fra¬ 
grance  from  the  apple  bloom.  Never,  in 
all  the  history  of  our  orchard,  have  the 
trtes  been  so  loaded  with  flowers.  Look¬ 
ing  up  the  hill  toward  the  orchard  we 
saw  a  great  wall  or  mass  of  white  and 
pink.  Each  soldier  was  armed  with  a 
stout  stick  with  burlap  tacked  around 
one  i  end.  Karl  carried  a  small  Can  of 
gasoline.  The  burlap,  was  kept  moist 
with  this  liquid  ammunition,  and  we  went 
from  tree  to  tree  wiping  off  the.  small 
tents.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  the 
crotches  of  limbs — within  reach  of  the 
ground.  One  good  wipe  and  the  nest 
comes  off  and  the  smear  of  gasoline  fixes 
the  remaining  insects.  In  about  a  week 
thei  dust  will  go  on,  and  that  will  fix  the 
rest.  We  may  have  to  go.  over  these 
young  trees  once  more.  It  is  quick  and 
effective  work.  There  are  not  so  many 
nests  as  in  former  years.  That  is  the 
way  this  pest  operates.  It  runs  hard  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  parasites  seem  to 


accumulate  and  the  nests  are  fewer.  Then 
perhaps  the  parasites  weaken  and  the 
caterpillars  come  back.  If  all  the  wild 
cherry  trees  in  the  township  could  be 
killed  there  would  be  little  trouble,  or  if 
all  the  egg  clusters  could  be  destroyed. 
Some  growers  say  that  Winter  spraying 
with  oil  or  lime-sulphur  will  clean  them 
all  out,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  us. 
Perhaps  our  New  Jersey  breed  is  tough 
and  hardy.  At  any  rate  we  cleaned  up 
several  millions  today.  As  we  marched 
on  up  and  down  the  rows  I  noticed  that 
our  folks  would  stop  now  and  then  to 
listen.  From  far  away — through  the 
bloom-scented  air — there  would  come  to 
us,  over  nature’s  great  radio,  sounds  of 
human  life  cleansed  and  sweetened  by 
their  passage  over  the  hills.  Some  man 
far  away  was  shouting  or  cursing  at  his 
horses.  Nature  took  the  roughness  out 
of  this  useless  scolding,  and  sent  some¬ 
thing  like  a  melody  on  to  us  on  our  hill¬ 
top.  Far  off  to  the  north  a  worker  in 
the  field  "was  calling  to  his  boy  in.  the 
barn  at  home  to  bring  some  needed  tool. 
Somewhere  to  the  south  a  woman  was 
singing  at  her  work.  Get  close  to  her 
and  no  doubt  you  would  find  that  she  was 
mixing  sharps  and  flats  and  dulls  and  all 
the  rest  into  a  regular  musical  hash.  Yet 
off  on  these  clear,  flower-scented  hills 
there  was  real  music  in  the  air.  At  least 
that  is  what  I  judged  from  the  way  our 
folks  listened.  As  for  me  I  haven’t  heard 
a  human  voice  clearly  for  many  years.  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea  of  the  way  our 


folks  talk  since  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
tone  and  quality  of  their  voices.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  whether 
my  daughter’s  voice  is  low  or  high,  musi¬ 
cal  or  merely  a  croak.  Years  ago  I  heard 
the  boss  say,  after  his  wife  had  scolded 
him — to  the  edification  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  : 

“Say,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  be 
deaf!” 

I  have  heard  other  gentlemen  tell  me 
the  same  thing,  but  what  they  wanted 
was  temporary  deafness.  They  want  to 
hear  the  pleasant  and  complimentary 
sounds,  and  shut  out  the  uncomfortable 
truths  which  most  women  folks  know 
how  to  deliver.  When  a  man  lives  to  a 
reasonable  age  without  gaining  some  sort 
of  philosophy  of  life  you  may  well  call 
him  a  failure,  even  if  he  owns  an  entire 
township  or  be  elected  to  the  White 
House.  The  deaf  man  can  go  through 
life  imagining  that  every  one  he  meets 
possesses  the  voice  of  an  angel — sweet, 
musical  and  true.  If  he  could  hear  them 
his  fine  illusions  would  be  shattered,  for 
in  truth  he  would  doubtless  find  that  some 
of  these  folks  rivalled  the  bullfrog  and 
the  donkey  in  their  vocal  efforts.  I  am 
ready  to  credit  all  the  people  I  know  with 
musical  or  gentle  voices,  but  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  there  are  any  people  of  my 
acquaintance  who  carry  a  voice  like  that 
of  the  woman  who  yelled  “fire !”  long  ago. 
Surely  if  she  had  possessed  one  of  these 
gentle,  sweet  voices  her  husband  s  barn 
would  have  burned. 


But  here  wre  are  killing  insects  with 
gasoline.  Is  life  happier  and  better  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  when  some  60  yeax-s  ago 
that  boy  set  the  henhouse  afire  with  his 
flaming  torch?  That  is  a  hard  question. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  older  people  who  have  the 
experience  have  mostly  lost  their  youth, 
and  cannot  fairly  apply  the  experience 
which  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  gain. 
On  the  other  hand  youth  without  experi¬ 
ence  seems  worse  yet.  We  blame  our  chil¬ 
dren  for  talking  back  to  us,  sometimes 
insolently,  when  we  try  to  measure  their 
conduct  with  our  own  yardstick.  As  a 
boy  I  did  not  like  to  work.  I  admit  it 
without  reserve.  The  lazy  man  of  our 
town  quoted  poetx-y  as  he  lay  under  a  tree 
fishing  or  gazing  at  the  sky  ; 


“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.” 

Not  to  be  outdone  my  uncle  completed 
the  verse : 

“All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a 
mere  toy.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  had  to  work  in  a  brick¬ 
yard.  What  a  little  giant  he  must  have 
been — but  after  thinking  it  over  and  con- 
sidering  what  all  this  terrible  labor  had 
brought  the  old  gentleman  to — I  voted  for 
the  toy  rather  than  the  “dull  boy.”  And, 
honestly,  how  can  you  expect  that  your 
boy  can  be  interested  in  the  hard  and 
disagi-eeable  struggles  of  your  youth  or 
desire  to  go  through  them?  He  natur¬ 
ally  looks  to  you  to  protect  him  from 
them.  Isn’t  that  a  part  of  the  penalty 
which  each  older  generation  must  pay  as 
the  world  continues  to  climb  up  into  what 
the  school  men  call  higher  education? 
Most  elderly  folks  seem  to  me  like  blind 
men  who  have  the  strong  reason  which 
comes  from  experience  and  yet  cannot 
apply  it.  Young  folks  have  perfect  sight 
but  no  rudder  of  reason  whatever. 

And  here  is  another  curious  thing 
thing  which  I  have  found.  It  is  brought 
out  in  Basil  King’s  “Conquest  of  Fear.” 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  true  moral  conduct  as  conceived 
by  various  people.  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  community  where  it  was  held  to  be  an 
unpai’donable  sin  for  anyone  to  drink 
liquor,  to  dance,  to  work  or  play  on  Sun¬ 
day  or  do  certain  other  things  which  were 
quite  common  elsewhere.  There  were 
some  families  where  any  book  which  dis¬ 
cussed  human  life  oxitside  of  the  narrow 
round  of  father’s  belief  was  promptly 
thrown  into  the  fire.  Yet  in  such  things 
as  trading  with  neighbors,  making  con¬ 


tracts,  foreclosing  mortgages  or  notes,  it 
was  considered  smart  to  take  every  ad¬ 
vantage  you  possibly  could.  Later  I  fell 
in  with  people  who  drank  wine,  danced, 
played  cards,  went  to  parties  and  yet 
were  scrupulously  honest  and  helpful  in 
all  their  financial  dealings.  I  have  seen 
numberless  cases  where  people  differed  in 
their  moral  standards.  Sometimes  such 
people  were  members  of  the  same  church 
— agreeing  fairly  well  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  but  wide  apart  as  the 
poles  in  what  I  may  call  their  ideas  of  a 
moral  life.  I  knew  a  woman  who  as  a 
girl  was  severely  punished  because  she 
went  to  the  tavern  one  night,  sat  in  the 
gallery  and  saw  other  young  people  dance 
a  quadrille !  Another  young  woman 
walked  out  of  prayer  meeting  to  the  gi-eat 
scandal  of  the  congregation,  when  Deacon 
Smith  stood  up  to  make  his  prayer.  She 
knew  how  he  had  cheated  her  mother  in 
a  business  deal !  It  has  been  hard  for 
youth  to  reconcile  such  things.  They 
finally  came  to  a  point  where  they  gave 
up  trying.  ,  „ 

Take  that  brown  patch  far  below  xxs  in 
the  valley.  The  apple  trees  in  it  are  in 
full  bloom.  It  stood  in  sod  too  long.  This 
year  we  plowed  the  sod  and  chopped  it 
with  the  disk.  It  was  marked  4  ft.  each 
way.  A  small  plow  made  furrows  one 
way  and  where  they  cross  the  marks  we 
di-opped  two-eye  pieces  of  potato.  These 
were  covered  lightly,  and  over  each  lull 
was  scattered  a  shovelful  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure.  Then  it  was  harrowed  with  the 
Acme  and  will  be  harrowed  every  few 
days  until  the  potatoes  come  up.  There 
are  three  to  four  acres  in  the  piece.  Now 
some  60  years  ago  I  helped  plant  a  piece 
to  potatoes  in  Massachusetts.  The  field 
was  plowed  with  oxen.  Then  my  uncle 
made  a  brush  drag  and  we  hitched  our¬ 
selves  to  it  and  dragged  it  up  and  down 
until  the  field  was  smooth.  Then  we 
marked  it  by  pulling  a  rude  wooden 
marker  up  and  down.  We  ran  the  clothes¬ 
line  across  the  field  and  got  the  rows 
straight.  The  seed  was  planted  by  hand. 
We  had  a  fair  crop  of  Jackson  White 
and  Davis  Seedling.  Now  were  we  hap¬ 
pier  in  raising  and  eating  those  sweat- 
irrigated  potatoes  than  I  shall  ever  be 
when  I  sell  our  ci’op?  That’s  a  fair 
question — but  it’s  time  to  go  down  to 
di nner : 


“Against  the  foe  in  vales  below 
Let  all  your  strength  be  hurled.” 
Hunger  is  the  foe  today,  and  we  ard 
ready  to  carry  out  the  full  injunction. 

h.  \v.  c. 


Ethylene  for  Celery  and 
Tomato  Ripening* 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  the 
process  of  bleaching  celery  and  ripening 
tomatoes  by  the  use  of  small  quantities 
of  dilute  ethylene  gas.  On  page  520,  last 
year,  a  picture  of  a  device  for  xxsing  this 
gas  was  shown.  The  manufacturers  now 
state  that  they  have  improved  this  ap¬ 
pliance  and  have  it  in  shape  for  use  on 
a  moderately  small  scale.  The  picture 


shows  the  smallest  size  of  gas  cylinder, 
containing  13  1-3  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with 
pressure  reducer,  measuring  device  and 
foot  ring.  This  weighs  about  20  lbs.,  and 
sells  at  the  factory  for  $20.  Refills  of 
the  cylinder  cost  $2.80  plus  transporta- 
tioil. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Harvey,  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  who  developed  this 
ethylene  ripening  process,  finds  that  it 
also  has  value  in  deci’easing  the  acidity 
of  pineapples,  rhubarb  and  early  apples, 

removing  the  astringency  from  persim¬ 
mons  and  ripening  melons.  Its  chief 
commercial  uses  at  present  are  with  cel¬ 
ery  and  tomatoes.  This  ti’eatment  may 
be  given  in  the  cars,  which  are  made  as 
tight  as  possible.  One  cubic  foot  of  gas 
is  liberated  from  the  tank  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Two  doses  are 
ordinarily  required  at  24-hour  intervals. 
The  best  temperature  for  its  working  is 
between  65  and  70  degrees.  In  common 
practice  the  two  applications  will  run 
about  40  cents  per  carload.  Where  the 
work  is  done  in  rooms  the  best  plan  is  to 
apply  the  gas  just  before  closing  at  night, 
which  prevents  loss  from  opening  the 
doors. 

Ethylene  is  not  explosive  at  the  con¬ 
centration  used,  except  around  the  tube 
opening.  As  a  safeguard  no  smoking  or 
lighting  of  matches  or  lanterns  should  be 
permitted.  The  reports  nxade  thus  far  in¬ 
dicate  that  at  the  strength  xxsed  there  is 
no  effect  on  the  workmen,  and  no  danger 
from  anaesthesia  when  handled  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions. 


The  Saw  in  the  Water 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for 
getting  that  saw  out  of  the  water,  page 
667.  Most  of  our  folks  suggest  using  a 
magnet.  One  reader  sends  this : 

The  answer  to  this  is  given  in  II  Kings, 
vi  :l-7. 

Here  follow  the  verses  referred  to : 

And  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto 
Elisha,  Behold  now,  the  place  where  we 
dwrell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for  us. 

Let  us  go,  we  pray  three,  unto  Jordan, 
and  take  thence  every  man  a  beam,  and 
let  us  make  us  a  place  there,  where  we 
may  dwell.  And  he  answered,  Go  ye. 

And  one  said,  Be  content,  I  pray  thee, 
and  go  with  thy  servants.  And  he  an¬ 
swered,  I  will  go. 

So  he  went  with  them.  And  when  they 
came  to  Jordan,  they  cut  down  wood. 

But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  ax 
head  fell  into  the  water ;  and  he  cried, 
and  said,  Alas,  master !  for  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed. 

And  the  man  of  God  said,  Where  fell 
it?  And  he  shewed  him  the  place.  And 
he  cut  down  a  stick,  and  cast  it  in 
thither ;  and  the  iron  did  swim. 

Therefore  said  he,  Take  it  up  to  thee. 
And  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  took  it. 


“Look,  daddy,”  said  little  six-year-old. 
“I  pulled  this  cornstalk  right  up  all  by 
myself.”  “My,”  said  his  father,  “but  you 
are  strong.”  “I  guess  I  am,  daddy.  The 
whole  world  had  hold  of  the  other  end.” 
— American  Travel. 


The  picture  shows  a  four-row  tractor  corn  cultivator  pictured  in  a  Wisconsin  bulletin. 
This  moves  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  is  able  to  cxxltivate  as  much  as  50 
acres  per  day  when  the  corn  is  about  a  foot  high.  There  is  also  a  two-row  attachment 
which  may  be  used  with  the  same  tractor.  This  gives  us  something  of  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Can  any  man,  planting  and  cultivating  coni  by  hand, 
ever  expect  to  compete  with  sixch  outfits?  The  New  England  farmer  growing  a  flint 
corn  just  adapted  to  his  soil  will  come  nearest  to  doing  it. 
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The  Other  Half 


[The  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  everywhere 
— in  every  State  and  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world.  It  has  been  some¬ 
thing'  of  a  mystery  to  us  at  times  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  these  faraway  people  came 
to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  to  continue 
with  it.  Perhaps  their  parents  were  pio¬ 
neers  from  the  North  Atlantic  slope — 
whose  children  have  inherited  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  habits  along  with  others.  We  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  at  any  rate  these 
faraway  people  are  living  interesting 
lives,  and  we  would  like  to  introduce 
them  to  eastern  members  of  the  family. 
So  here  is  the  first  one — from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  :  ] 

Successful  Dry  Farming 

Is  dry  farming  a  success?  It  certainly 
is  in  our  part  of  the  country.  We  live 
in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  New 
Mexico,  in  Union  County.  People  who 
have  traveled  over  all  the  State,  tell  me 
that  Union  County  has  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  especially  for  dry  farming. 
We  have  three  kinds  of  soil :  Tight  or 
black  land,  mixed  land,  a  rich  sandy 
loam  and  the  sandy  soil. 

In  years  of  abundant  rainfall  the  black 
land  makes  the  best  yield.  But  in  dry 
weather  the  mixed  or  sandy  soil  pro¬ 
duces  much  better  crops.  We  are  just 
in  the  edge  of  the  sandy  land  and  in  the 
last  12  years  have  never  failed  to  make 
a  crop,  although  in  extremely  dry  years 
we  don’t  make  as  much.  We  are  5,231 
ft.  above  sea  level,  and  the  nights  are  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  This  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  crops,  during  the 
growing  season. 

Broom  corn  is  our  money  crop.  It 
ranges  in  price  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton. 
You  know  the  farmer  is  the  only  producer 
who  does  not  set  a  price  on  what  he  has 
to  sell,  so  we  just  take  what  the  specula¬ 
tors  see  fit  to  offer  us  for  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Pinto  (or  frijole)  beans  do  well 
here,  but  many  people  object  to  raising 
them,  as  the  land  is  left  so  bare  when 
they  are  harvested  that  the  soil  blows 
badly.  The  best  plan  is  to  plow  the  land 
immediately,  so  as  to  leave  a  rough  sur¬ 
face.  This  prevents  the  wearing  away  of 
the  soil. 

Some  have  experimented  with  wheat 
and  cotton,  but  many  seasons  it  is  too 
dry  in  the  Fall  for  wheat  to  get  the  prop¬ 
er  start,  and  we  are  so  far  from  a  gin 
that  cotton  is  not  a  profitable  venture. 
The  members  of  the  sorghum  family ; 
maize,  broom  corn,  cane,  etc.,  do  better 
than  any  other  grains,  as  they  can  with¬ 
stand  the  Summer  drought  and  wait  for 
the  Fall  rains.  Corn  has  been  raised  here 
successfully  for  many  years.  This  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle  for 
market,  the  best  yield  that  I  have  heard 
of  being  50  bushels  per  acre. 

A  number  of  farmers  are  planting  fruit 
trees,  and  cherries,  plums,  peaches  and 
grapes  do  well.  So  do  garden  products, 
but  these  are  usually  irrigated  from  the 
windmills.  Yet  many  vegetables  can  be 
raised  without  water.  We  find,  as  did  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Oklahoma,  that  as  we 
plant  more  trees,  cultivate  more  land,  and 
erect  more  windmills,  we  have  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture. 

In  1925  we  had  the  largest  crop  ever 
gathered  on  these  prairies.  The  1926  crop 
was  even  more  promising,  but  the  last  of 
August  we  were  visited  by  a  terrible  hail 
that  destroyed  almost  everything  in  its 
path.  But  this  is  the  only  time  such  a 
misfortune  ever  befell  us. 

Land  ranges  in  price  from  $15  to  $30 
per  acre,  some  having  sold  as  high  as 
$50  an  acre,  however.  They  claim  the 
next  great  oil  boom  will  be  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  already  there  has  been  some  leas¬ 
ing  of  land.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this, 
but  we  feel  that  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  will  put  Union  County  on  the  map, 
if  we  never  strike  oil. 

Here  is  a  story  illustrating  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  New  Mexico  land:  A  homesteader 
whose  only  capital  was  a  wife  and  a 
large  family  of  cliildi’en  built  a  sod  house 
on  his  claim.  Since  he  was  too  poor  to 
put  in  a  floor  of  lumber  or  cement,  na-* 
ture  kindly  supplied  him  with  an  earth 
floor.  But  he  had  to  mow  the  grass 
every  two  or  three  days  or  he  and  his 
good  wife  could  not  find  the  children.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  soil  raises 
frijole  beans  and  watermelons  that  would 
tempt  any  southerner?  F.  b.  j. 

Sedan,  N.  M. 


A  Friendly  Letter 

I  have  been  reading  your  paper  ever 
since  I  set  my  foot  into  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  has  been  a  welcome  guest 
every  week  in  our  home.  Copies  of  it 
have  found  their  way  into  the  prison 
camps  in  Morocco  to  my  brother  and 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Argentinian  jungle  land  to  dear  friends, 
to  bring  cheer  and  kindly  hopes  in  their 
struggles.  The  new  subscriber  whose  name 
I  am  sending  stayed  at  my  place  for 
three  weeks  while  directing  the  erection 
of  a  building,  sent  out  by  the  firm  he 
■works  for.  This  man  is  a  practical  farm¬ 
er  who  owns  80  acres  of  land,  and  while 
liis  wife  and  children  take  care  of  the 
farm  he  works  as  carpenter  for  this 
portable  building  concern,  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  Your  paper  lies  ou  my 
table  most  of  the  time,  and  rarely  any¬ 
body  picks  it  up  without  finding  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  read  for  himself. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  E.  o.  L. 

New  York. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


ARE  PIONEERS  IN  BALLOON  TIRE  SERVICE 

Another  Reason  Why  They  Serve  You  Better 

and  Save  You  Money — 

to-date  on  tire  development  and 


Specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
tires  has  enabled  Firestone  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  tire  development, 
with  a  record  of  many  notable 
contributions  to  more  economical 
highway  transportation. 

Firestone  pioneered  the  low- 
pressure  tire,  and  Firestone  Service 
Dealers  were  the  first  to  offer  car 
owners  Full-Size  Balloons,  with 
the  latest  methods  and  equipment 
for  their  expert  care  and  repair. 

Firestone  Dealers  have  kept  up- 

MOST  MILES 


service — continually  progressing 
and  improving  their  ability  to  serve 
you  better  and  save  you  money* 
It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the 
nearest  Firestone  Dealer  and  let 
him  tell  you  how  to  get  more  mile¬ 
age  out  of  your  tires.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  new  tires  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  a  set  of 
Firestone  Gum -Dipped  Balloons* 
See  the  Firestone  Dealer  and  let 
him  handle  your  tire  requirements* 

PER  DOLLAR 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS. etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  siDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 

.  _ parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Standard  Carden  tractor 


A  Powerful  All-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms,  1 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Trucker*,  Nurseries,  Estates. 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen.  * 
DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Beltj 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  £.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,# 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-4 156  Cedar  Street*  New  York 


Put  Up  One  Fence — Save  the  Cost  of  Two 

YV’HETHER  you  plan  on  putting  fifty  dollars  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  intg 
T  T  a  new  fence,  you’ll  make  your  money  go  three  times  farther  by  purchasino 
Leadclad  Fence. 

The  kind  of  coating  on  the  fence  you  buy  will  actually  determine  whether  you  buy 
one  or  three  fences  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  thick  pliable  coating  of  pure  lead  on  Leadclad  Fence  keeps  rust  away  many 
years  longer  than  the  coating  on  ordinary  fence. 

No  matter  whether  you  live  where  the  life  of  a  fence  is  long  or  short,  Leadclad  Fence 
will  give  you  triple  the  service  of  ordinary  fence. 

When  you  buy  Leadclad  Fence  you  buy  the  equal  of  three  ordinary  fences — you 
actually  get  two  fences  for  nothing. 

Our  big,  new  Leadclad  catalog  tells  you  how  you  can  start  at  once  to  save  money  on 
fence,  roofing  and  eaves  trough. 

Its  free — send  for  it, 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  w!vTE 

‘  Leadclad  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors ” 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  la  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  tlic  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingxvood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  31.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  a  mere  lad  I  slept  alone  in  a  store.  I  purchased 
a  revolver,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  and  I  am  in 
my  seventy-sixth  year,  I  have  owned  and  kept  in  house 
a  revolver.  For  several  years  my  wife  and  I  have  lived 
alone  in  this  old  farmhouse.  We  are  infirm,  and  natur¬ 
ally  more  or  less  timid. 

I  have  been  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
bell  or  knocking  at  door,  and  always  have  taken  the 
gun  in  my  hand  before  opening  door.  We  have  had 
drunken  callers  several  times  in  the  small  hours  of 
night,  and  I  have  felt  safer  going  to  door  with  gun  in 
hand.  I  have  never  discharged  it  at  a  human  being, 
and  do  not  expect  to,  but  in  these  days  of  hold-ups  one 
can  never  tell  what  may  happen.  Must  I  have  a  per¬ 
mit  to  keep  such  a  weapon  in  the  house,  never  carrying 
it  away  from  home?  I  suppose  no  one  would  know  I 
had  the  gun  unless  an  emergency  should  arise,  when  it 
.would  be  necessary  to  fire  it,  and  possibly  injure  a 
would-be  robber.  In  case  such  necessity  as  that  should 
arise,  and  an  intruder  be  injured,  possibly  killed,  would 
I  be  arrested  for  having  a  means  of  defense  like  this 
gun?  If  that  is  law,  it  is  a  poor  law.  E.  H.  K. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NDER  the  law  you  should  have  a  license  to 
carry  any  concealed  weapon.  It  is  not  likely 
that  you  would  have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  such 
a  license  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  you  to  apply  for  it.  The  object  of  this  law 
is  to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  careless  or 
criminal  people.  The  law  is  more  or  less  abused, 
but  its  intent  is  fair,  and  we  advise  our  people  to 
observe  every  law  reasonably.  Personally  we  have 
no  pistol  and  do  not  want  any.  If,  however,  a  farm¬ 
er  feels  safer  with  firearms  in  the  house  he  should 
apply  for  a  license,  and  will  usually  have  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  one. 

* 

EPORTS  from  the  rural  school  meetings  held 
on  May  3  are  coming  in.  Most  of  them  show 
the  largest  attendance  of  voters  known  in  many 
years.  It  also  appears  that  a  majority  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  passed  resolutions  supporting  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  and  raised  money  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  We  think  this  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Ex-Senator  E.  E.  Cole,  now  legal  adviser  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department.  We  have  here  a  complete  of¬ 
ficial  report  of  the  hearing  on  the  Thayer-Gedney 
bills  held  at  Albany  last  Winter.  This  report  covers 
94  pages  and  Senator  Cole  covers  44  of  them  in  an 
attack  upon  the  society.  On  page  17  of  this  report 
we  find  the  following  classic  and  characteristic  “ar¬ 
gument”  by  the  Senator : 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  some  of  you  older 
men  will  go  back  with  me  to  those  days,  when  a  man 
used  to  come  around  with  a  great  big  black  bear  and 
a  pole.  He  would  usually  appear  on  the  school  grounds 
and  the  bear  would  dance  and  hug  the  man  and  the 
man  would  hug  the  bear  and  climb  the  pole,  and  al¬ 
ways,  men,  always,  they  had  along  the  cutest  little 
monkey  with  a  cap  on,  and  after  the  bear  would  per¬ 
form  the  monkey  always  passed  the  little  cup  for  the 
pennies.  The  campaign  is  on.  Contributions  are  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  cause. 

It  was  clearly  understood  at  the  hearing  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Cole,  in  his  reference  to  monkeys  passing  the 
cup,  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  It  was 
his  gentlemanly  way  of  saying,  what  he  evidently 
believes,  that  farmers  are  incapable  of  presenting 
anything  more  than  a  bear  garden  and  a  monkey 
show  in  any  fair  struggle  for  their  rights!  Others 
believe  the  same  thing,  but  they  have  been  a  little 
more  diplomatic,  not  saying  it  aloud.  The  Senator 
will,  therefore  be  gratified  to  know  that  at  the  school 
meetings  membership  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  was  largely 
increased,  while  contributions  to  the  defense  fund 
were  nearly  doubled !  Our  thought  is  that  the  Sen¬ 
ators  speech  at  that  hearing  was  the  most  potent 
reason  for  this  financial  support.  Who  then  may 
pose  as  the  animal  that  passed  around  the  cup? 

* 

T  is  too  early  to  get  any  full  idea  of  the  fruit  crop 
this  season.  A  hard  frost  in  late  April  caught 
many  peach  and  sweet  cherry  orchards  with  the 
bloom  wide  open.  Some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of 
apples  were  in  danger.  The  loss  from  this  was 
heavy,  but  the  full  measure  of  injury  cannot  yet  be 


told.  Our  reports  are  that  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
fruit  growers  are  neglecting  their  orchards.  The 
calamity  of  low  prices  last  year  discouraged  some 
growers  and  they  have  not  thinned  or  sprayed  this 
season.  They  will  just  let  the  crop  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Others  are  giving  the  usual  care.  The  crop, 
as  judged  by  the  bloom,  varies  greatly.  In  our  own 
orchards  we  never  had  a  finer  showing  than  may 
be  seen  right  now.  Nearly  every  tree  is  loaded,  and 
even  Some  of  the  Baldwins  which  bore  last  year 
promise  another  fair  crop  this  season.  In  other  lo¬ 
calities  the  crop  is  reported  shy  or  short.  We  think 
the  supply  of  good  clean  fruit  will  be  less  than  last 
year.  As  for  prices,  no  one  who  has  regard  for  his 
reputation  will  venture  any  definite  opinion.  If  as 
we  think,  the  peach  crop  north  of  Delaware  is  short, 
we  think  early  varieties  of  apples  will  go  better 
than  usual.  There  will  also  be  increased  demand 
for  apples  as  a  beverage.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
the  business  will  “come  back”  a  little. 

* 

REPORTS  from  nurserymen  show  a  rather  light 
business  in  planting  fruit  trees.  After  last 
year's  experience  many  growers  lost  their  courage 
a  little,  and  stopped  planting.  They  felt  that  the 
business  has  been  overdone.  We  think  some  of  them 
carried  this  fear  too  far.  They  will  regret  it  later. 
One  significant  thing  about  the  business  this  year  is 
the  change  in  orders  for  certain  varieties.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  “centralize” — that  is,  to  cut  out 
many  of  the  old  varieties  and  confine  planting  very 
largely  to  a  few  new  ones,  or  to  a  few  old  standard 
sorts.  This  is  good  policy,  provided  it  is  not  carried 
too  far,  as  seems  to  have  been  done  with  some  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes.  Two  weeks  ago  we  asked  what 
has  become  of  the  Carman  group  of  potatoes.  Now 
we  are  told  that  some  years  ago  it  was  felt  that 
there  were  too  many  potato  varieties  of  the  round  or 
“chunky”  type.  So  it  was  decided  to  group  them  by 
size  and  shape.  We  judge  that  in  this  shuffle  such 
varieties  as  Carman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were 
dropped  out,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  pure  seed  of  these  varieties.  That  was  a 
great  mistake.  These  varieties  should  be  “brought 
back.”  When  you  buy  “Rurals”  now  you  may  obtain 
a  mixture  of  half  a  dozen  varieties. 

* 

N  page  587  we  gave  some  figures  showing  the 
value  of  sti'aw  for  distilling  products.  Now  it 
seems  that  this  straw  will  be  manufactured  into  a 
form  of  insulating  board  for  cold  storage  houses. 
The  storage  business  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this 
new  use  of  straw  will  add  quite  a  little  to  the  value 
of  the  grain  crop.  Formerly  most  of  the  straw  was 
burned  in  the  stack— as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  The  writer  once  worked  on  a  dairy  ranch 
in  Colorado  where  great  quantities  of  manure  were 
made.  We  used  so  much  of  this  manure  on  a  limited 
space  that  crops  would  hardly  make  seed  during  an 
ordinary  reason.  All  plants  were  soft  and  brittle, 
and  so  poor  in  quality  that  cattle  would  nose  them 
over  and  show  little  desire  to  eat  them.  A  farmer 
some  miles  away  had  a  great  straw  stack  which  he 
burned  into  a  heap  of  charcoal  and  ashes.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  start  a  small  gardening  business,  and  came  to 
us  to  try  to  obtain  manure.  The  boss  offered  to  trade 
— one  load  of  manure  for  one  load  of  straw  ashes. 
If  proved  a  good  trade  for  both  parties.  The  ma¬ 
nure  provided  the  nitrogen  needed  for  the  garden 
crops,  while  the  ashes  gave  the  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  which  were  needed  to  balance  the 
excess  of  nitrogen  in  our  own  soil.  With  the  ashes 
added  our  crops  took  on  a  quality  and  solid  sub¬ 
stance  they  had  not  known  before,  and  which  ma¬ 
nure  alone  could  not  give.  It  was  but  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  need  of  phosphorus  and  lime  on  most 
dairy  soils. 

* 

OU  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  the  plan  of 
leaving  the  cornstalks  uncut  is  gaining  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  States.  This  plan  is  common  in  the 
West.  The  ears  are  picked  off  when  ripe,  and  the 
stalks  are  left  standing.  Cattle  or  hogs  are  turned 
in  to  eat  them  down,  or  they  are  smashed  down  and 
plowed  under.  In  the  East  farmers  have  felt  that 
the  feeding  value  justified  all  the  labor  of  cutting, 
hand  husking  and  feeding  the  dry  stalks.  We  are  not 
speaking  now  of  growing  corn  to  be  cut  into  the  silo, 
but  that  grown  in  the  ordinary  rotation  of  grain  and 
dry  stalk.  Since  hay  is  no  longer  in  great  demand, 
many  of  these  rotations  have  been  shortened  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  grass  and  small  grain.  In  former  years 
there  might  have  been  a  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  two  years  of  sod.  Now  in  many  cases 
the  wheat  and  grass  will  be  cut  out  and  a  two-year 
rotation  of  corn  and  potatoes,  with  cover  crops  in 
the  corn  and  after  the  potatoes  followed.  We  work 
this  out  on  one  field  of  our  own  farm  with  good  re¬ 
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suits.  In  these  shorter  rotations  there  is  less  or¬ 
ganic  matter  going  into  the  soil  than  was  the  case 
when  there  was  a  heavy  sod  from  the  grass.  In 
order  to  provide  this  organic  matter,  in  part  at  least, 
the  cornstalks  are  plowed  directly  into  the  ground. 
The  practice  has  become  so  common  that  machines 
for  chopping  these  stalks  in  the  field  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Under  the  older  system  it  was  considered 
little  less  than  wicked  to  lose  the  feeding- value  of 
the  stalks,  but  now  it  is  doubtful  if  this  feeding 
value  will  offset  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  cut¬ 
ting,  husking  and  handling  the  stalks.  At  any  rate 
the  plan  of  feeding  these  stalks  direct  to  the  soil  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  stock  is  gaining,  and  those  who  have 
made  the  change  profess  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

* 

HAT  next?  For  years  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  “canned”  or  preserved  by  heating 
them  to  a  high  temperature  and  packing  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  From  the  housewife  who  “puts  up” 
a  dozen  jars  over  the  kitchen  stove  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  canner  who  turns  out  millions  of  cans, 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  application  of  heat  to 
preserve  food.  Now  comes  the  reverse  of  this  in 
the  application  of  intense  cold.  The  frozen  fruit 
seems  to  retain  its  flavor  and  character  better  than 
that  which  has  been  boiled,  and  we  think  this  freez¬ 
ing  process  is  to  be  developed  far  beyond  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  It  is  just  another  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  science  and  particularly  chemistry  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  farmers.  Perhaps  we  ai* *e  mistaken 
in  saying  that  plain,  individual  farmers  are  aided 
by  these  discoveries.  They  are  generally  utilized 
most  successfully  by  the  large  or  wealthy  growers, 
by  manufacturers  or  by  powerful  organizations 
which  can  arrange  for  prompt  and  steady  supplies 
of  fruits  or  vegetables.  Every  such  new  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  production  or  preparation  of 
food  is  a  renewed  argument  for  co-operative  work 
among  farmers  or  growers,  for  it  will  be  evident 
that  these  changes  in  industry  are  too  large  and 
powei'ful  to  be  handled  by  individuals.  The  article 
on  the  first  page  is  but  an  intimation  of  what  is  to 
follow  from  this  freezing  process. 

* 

NEW  machine  liable  to  play  a  large  part  in 
growing  small  grain  in  the  future  is  the  com¬ 
bined  harvester  and  thrasher.  This  machine  hauled 
by  horses  or  drawn  by  a  tractor  works  slowly 
through  a  field  cixtting  a  wide  swath  of  grain,  raking 
it  up  to  a  thrasher  and  thrashing  and  bagging  the 
gi’ain — all  at  one  operation.  It  handles  wheat,  oats 
or  baidey,  and  does  a  clean  job.  With  flocks  of  poul¬ 
try  to  glean  after  the  thrashing  it  will  utilize  every¬ 
thing.  It  will  even  work  fairly  well  on  small  hills. 
Naturally  the  grain  must  be  well  ripened.  In  the 
dry  northwestern  country  wheat  can  be  handled  for 
market  direct  from  the  machine.  It  was  first 
thought  that  such  a  machine  would  fail  in  the  moist- 
er  climates  of  the  Middle  West  and  East,  but  even 
here  by  use  of  a  blowing  device  the  grain  can  be 
promptly  dried.  Sixch  grain  is  put  into  a  bin  with 
a  double  bottom.  The  upper  bottonx  is  perforated  so 
that  air  can  be  blown  up  through  the  grain.  A 
powerful  fan  blows  the  air  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crib  and  it  works  on  up — di’ying  the  grain.  A  small 
thermometer  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  is  thrxxst 
down  into  the  grain  and  this  shows  when  heat  is 
forming.  A  long  blast  of  air  from  the  bottom  dries 
and  cools  the  grain.  At  first  this  combination  ma¬ 
chine  seexxied  greatly  restricted  in  its  operation  but 
now,  in  combination  with  the  blower,  it  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  and  we  learn  of  its  operation  as  far 
east  as  Pennsylvania.  As  years  go  on  we  think  it 
will  be  improved  so  that  smaller  machines  will  be 
made  to  work  on  limited  areas,  and  also  grain  fields 
will  be  thrown  together  and  made  larger  in  order 
that  such  machines  lxxay  be  used.  Both  of  these 
things  happened  in  former  years,  when  grain  har¬ 
vesting  changed  from  the  cradle  to  the  reaper  and 
the  binder. 

Brevities 

While  the  Central  West  is  flooded  Florida  is  dry. 

Two  things  that  do  not  mix  well — darkness  and 
deafness. 

Neither  the  mule  nor  the  man  can  pull  things  along 
while  kicking. 

It’s  right  to  do  your  own  thinking,  but  never  get  the 
idea  that  you  can  do  all  the  thinking  that  needs  to  be 
done  ! 

“Anything  to  busy  me  keeps  me  happy,  and  I  am 
happy  most  of  the  time.”  That  is  the  way  one  of  our 
people  puts  it.  Good  philosophy,  too. 

For  fighting  fires  in  dry  meadows  a  broom  and  a 
bucket  of  water  make  good  weapons.  Dip  the  broom 
in  the  water  and  sweep  the  line  of  fire. 

There  is  no  way  of  stopping  the  State  from  taking 
private  property  for  public  use.  A  State  highway  is  a 
public  use.  Private  property  cannot  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
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Unity  Meeting  at  Goshen 

ORANGE  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farmers  from  a 
large  radius  around  Goshen  assembled  at  the 
county  seat  on  the  night  of  May  7,  to  hear  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy  Association 
by  John  J.  Dillon.  lie  explained  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  to  families  in  New  York  City  is  in  the 
control  of  two  big  companies,  Bordens  and  Sheffields, 
and  these  distributors  are  supplied  by  two  organized 
groups  of  producers,  which  include  about  40,000 
dairy  farmers.  This  leaves  nearly  80,000  producers 
to  supply  the  “loose”  or  can  milk  trade  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  other  markets.  The  purpose  of  the 
Unity  Association  is  to  merge  the  groups  and  local 
units  of  these  80,000  producers  into  one  association. 
Then  the  executive  committees  of  the  three  associa¬ 
tions  could  meet  and  negotiate  a  sale  of  the  milk 
with  the  Milk  Conference  Board,  which  represents 
the  city  dealers.  This  would  produce  a  working 
unity  of  producers,  and  a  means  of  proper  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  distributors.  The  Fall  and  Winter  supply 
of  milk  has  been  short,  he  said,  for  three  years,  and 
growing  shorter  each  year.  It  promises  to  be  shorter 
still  this  year.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  price  in  advance  to  encourage  and  to  make 
possible  a  larger  production.  The  price  should  not 
be  less  than  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  for 
six  months,  and  some  of  the  best  dealers  are  already 
advocating  this  policy. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  organization,  the  speak¬ 
er  said.  The  universe,  and  all  the  things  in  it,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  order  and  regularity.  Farmers  have  the  choice 
to  be  organized  by  others  and  controlled  by  them,  or 
to  organize  themselves  and  keep  the  control  in  their 
own  hands.  The  one  fundamental  principle  of  all 
farm  co-operation  is  a  control  by  farmers,  and  means 
of  full  and  complete  information  to  make  that  con¬ 
trol  intelligent  and  effective.  The  Unity  Associa¬ 
tion  is  based  on  this  principle,  and  under  it  dairy¬ 
men  can  have  any  kind  of  service  they  desire. 

The  meeting  was  open  to  all  milk  producers  and 
was  largely  attended.  About  a  half  dozen  local  of¬ 
ficials  and  leaders  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  were 
present,  and  were  given  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  freely.  Excepting  one  or  two  petty  official 
gestures  their  discussions  were  calm  and  courteous. 
They  did  not  deny  that  under  the  present  leadership 
the  League  had  broken  down,  that  its  once  united 
membership  had  dwindled  to  a  quarter  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  members,  and  that  Bordens  are  making  the  price 
of  milk  and  fixing  it  so  low  the  supply  is  short.  They 
admitted  that  members  do  not  control  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  get  information  of  its  business  or  finances, 
but  gave  as  an  excuse  that  big  corporations  do  not 
give  stockholders  detailed  information,  and  that  it 
was  better  not  to  reveal  the  financial  information 
sought  by  members.  They  admitted  the  need  of 
unity,  but  made  it  plain  that  they  would  consent  to 
no  arrangement  for'  co-operation  with  other  groups, 
unless  all  join  the  pool. 

The  Unity  interests  made  it  plain  that  they  were 
not  expecting  membership  from  the  pool  or  from 
Sheffield  producers.  There  were  nearly  80,000  pro¬ 
ducers  outside  these  two  groups,  many  of  whom  re¬ 
quested  a  new  organization.  They  would  not  go 
back  to  the  pool,  but  were  willing  to  co-operate  as 
an  association  with  the  other  two  groups  to  unite  the 
whole  industry  in  one  federated  body.  In  private 
conversation  lay  members  of  the  League  who  were 
present  approved  the  plan  of  unity  through  the 
executive  committees  of  the  three  organized  groups. 
Though  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  late  producers 
went  to  the  table  and  registered  as  members.  From 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  farmers  present  it  is 
evident  that  this  class  of  producers  realize  the  need 
of  an  organization  for  themselves,  and  that  Orange 
County  will  register  a  large  membership  in  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Association. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Waters 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  the  nation  has  been 
witnessing  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  waters  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  occurs  every  few  years 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  engineers  can  do  to  prevent 
it.  From  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Rockies 
lies  a  vast  uneven  basin  or  water  shed,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  waste  or  drainage  water  from  this  im¬ 
mense  territory  must  pass  down  the  Mississippi  and 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thousands  of  rivers; 
large  and  small,  receive  the  washings  from  the  land 
and  carry  them  along  down  hill.  In  ordinary  times 
the  Mississippi  can  handle  these  waters.  In  fact 
those  who  see  the  river  for  the  first  time  in  a  dry 
Summer  are  surprised  that  it  was  ever  called  “The 
Father  of  Waters.”  For  then  it  seems  like  a  stream 
of  yellow  water  not  much  wider  than  parts  of  the 


Hudson.  In  Spring  the  pressure  is  too  great.  The 
river  bed  below  Memphis  cannot  hold  the  mighty 
stream  swollen  by  the  rains  and  melted  snow  of  the 
North.  It  becomes  a  wild,  roaring  torrent,  sweeping 
on  smashing  and  tearing  like  some  frenzied  giant. 
Along  through  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
are  many  low  swampy  places  which  are  protected  by 
levees,  but  in  times  like  these  they  are  snapped  like 
the  walls  of  a  child’s  mud  pond,  and  the  flood  sweeps 
inland  for  miles.  Some  years  ago  much  the  same 
thing  on  a  smaller  scale  was  enacted  in  Ohio.  Cities 
were  submerged  and  great  damage  was  done.  The 
engineers  tamed  the  waters  by  means  of  great  dams 
which  held  part  of  the  floods  back  until  the  water 
found  its  way  out  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  very  much  larger  and 
harder  one,  yet  it  seems  evident  that  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done  to  prevent  these  recurring 
floods.  The  water  must  be  held  back  for  a  more  or¬ 
derly  passage,  or  the  lower  river  bed  must  be 
widened  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  water  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  A  great  system  of  dams  thrown  across  the  tribu¬ 
taries  to  the  great  river  would  hold  back  the  Spring 
floods,  and  also  provide  water  power  in  sections 
where  such  power  is  lacking.  This  would  carry  out, 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  plans  which  saved  the 
situation  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Down  below  Memphis  are 
great  tracts  of  low  lands  protected  by  high  levees  to 
hold  the  river  to  its  course.  Many  or  most  of  the 
refugees  come  from  these  lands.  It  may  be  found 
wiser  economy  for  the  Federal  or  State  governments 
to  acquire  these  lands,  put  them  into  timber  or  grass, 
and  let  the  great  river  exhaust  its  power  by  spread¬ 
ing  out  over  them  in  time  of  flood.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  problem,  and  means  more  than  we  think  to  the 
entire  Central  West.  It  is  too  large  a  job  for  any 
of  the  States  to  handle  alone.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  must  help,  for  it  means  a  national  calamity 
when  the  great  Central  West  must  stand  like  a 
flower  pot  with  its  soil  saturated  with  water  and  no 
vent  at  the  bottom.  And  there  comes  another  great 
national  duty  in  caring  for  those  left  destitute  and 
homeless  by  the  flood.  It  is  a  nation-wide  task  to 
care  for  them.  They  are  without  home  or  food  or 
clothing  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  we 
whose  homes  are  on  higher  ground,  out  of  the  reach 
of  flood,  whether  we  live  in  Maine,  Florida,  Texas  or 
California,  may  well  help  swell  the  flood  of  money 
and  sympathy  to  aid  these  refugees. 


Propaganda  at  the  Banquet 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  attended  a 
banquet.  It  was  held  in  a  New  England  State 
during  a  good-sized  agricultural  meeting.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  these  banquets  were  coming  to  be  a 
favored  and  essential  part  of  gatherings.  The 
food  was  good ;  the  meeting  was  large  and  well 
managed.  There  was  a  good  entertainment  and  a 
group  of  interesting  and  witty  speakers.  The  writer 
sat  at  the  speakers’  table  and  next  him  was  a  well¬ 
appearing  young  man,  smartly  dressed  and  well 
groomed.  Just  about  the  time  the  toastmaster  got 
up  on  his  feet  and  let  off  the  usual  platitudes  and 
began  his  usual  story  of:  “We  have  with  us  to¬ 
night,”  this  young  man  bent  over  and  became  talk¬ 
ative  : 

“A  fine  crowd  of  hayseeds  you  have  here  tonight. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  make  them  sprout?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  good  company,  but  who  are  you?” 

“Oh,  I  am  sent  here  by  the  bank.  You  see  we  want 
to  interest  these  fellows  in  sound  investments.  If 
we  do  not  get  after  them,  the  chances  are  that  their 
money  would  go  into  some  fool  or  slow  thing  right 
in  their  own  township,  so  our  association  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  me  with  a  few  other  fellows  attend 
these  meetings  and  give  the  farmers  advice.  That  is 
what  they  need  more  than  anything  else  right  now.” 

“But  why  not  get  right  on  to  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram?” 

“Nothing  doing  in  that.  This  is  the  place  where 
they  eat  and  laugh  and  relax.  I  fixed  it  with  the 
toastmaster  so  he  is  going  to  let  me  talk.  Do  you 
think  this  group  would  stand  for  a  couple  of 
stories?” 

“What  kind  of  stories?” 

“Oh,  I  have  a  full  list,  all  the  way  from  the  dea¬ 
con  at  the  funeral  to  the  milliner  who  sold  the  hat. 
I  though  I  would  try  that  one  about  the  farmer  who 
lost  his  whetstone.  You  see  he  put  it  behind  his 
ear  while  he  was  out  mowing.  He  forgot  it  and 
couldn’t  tell  where  it  was  until  finally  his  wife  made 
him  have  a  haircut.  Then  the  barber’s  shears  ran 
into  that  whetstone.  I  had  that  fixed  up  for  a 
good  point,  but  somehow,  I  do  not  see  as  many 
whiskers  here  as  I  expected.  This  isn’t  just  the 
crowd  I  was  looking  for.” 

“Well,  you  try  it  and  see  how  much  of  a  hit  you 


will  make  with  it.  You  will  find  it  as  hard  to  for¬ 
get  what  these  folks  would  do  to  you  as  the  farmer 
found  it  to  forget  his  whetstone.  But  you  evidently 
don’t  know  much  about  farming,  do  you?” 

“Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  My  folks  have 
always  lived  in  the  country.  My  uncle  lived  on  a 
farm  and  I  spent  a  Summer  with  him  once.  Never 
again.  The  old  man  made  me  work,  but  I  got  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  too.  What  a  model  he  made  for  a 
character  sketch.  My  folks  said  he  would  beat  Den¬ 
man  Thompson  in  “The  Old  Homestead,”  but  these 
folks  have  got  money  laid  aside,  and  our  bank  can 
handle  it  for  them.  I  am  here  to  talk  them  into  it. 
Of  course,  it  has  got  to  be  done  smoothly  and  gen¬ 
tly,  you  know,  but  our  plan  is  to  establish  finer  re¬ 
lations  between  city  and  country,  and  I  am  here  to 
do  it.” 

This  young  fellow  made  a  very  pleasant  speech. 
He  skilfully  veiled  the  evident  contempt  that  he  had 
for  country  people.  He  and  his  backers  were  eager 
to  help  the  “dear  old  farmer”  by  paying  good  interest 
on  city  investments.  The  future  of  the  country,  he 
said,  lay  in  the  great  cities,  and  why  not  share  their 
prosperity  and  help  build  them  up  by  lending  them 
money?  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  tell  them  that 
life  in  the  country  was  a  dying  game  from  which 
their  money  should  be  taken,  but  that  was  the  in¬ 
ference.  It  was  really  as  fine  a  lot  of  propaganda 
as  can  be  put  over,  and  this  young  fellow  said  that 
he  and  several  others  like  him  were  on  the  road 
most  of  the  time  covering  such  meetings.  They 
usually  got  on  the  banquet  program  and,  as  he  said, 
got  away  with  it.  This  went  on  for  several  years. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  practiced,  but 
these  fellows  did  more  than  their  share  of  damage 
while  the  opportunity  lasted.  They  made  many  a 
farmer  dissatisfied,  especially  the  younger  men,  and 
they  drew  many  a  dollar  away  from  needed  farm 
investments  into  the  city.  As  the  dollars  rolled  out 
of  the  country  farm  boys  and  girls  followed  them, 
and  somehow,  these  fellows  always  claimed  that  the. 
banquet  at  such  meetings  gave  them  their  best 
chance.  It.  was  indeed  a  very  skillful  bit  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  worked  well  while  it  lasted,  and  we  often 
wonder  if  it  is  still  being  worked  as  it  was  then. 


The  Menace  of  Western  Milk 

If  there  is  a  western  milk  menace,  those  who  are 
screeching  about  it  have  proposed  no  remedy  for  it.  If 
there  were  such  a  menace  there  would  be  no  remedy 
for  it.  p.  j.  r. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  logical  young  farmer  is  right.  There  is  no 
legal  way  to  stop  trade  between  the  States.  If 
milk  could  be  produced  in  the  Western  States  and 
delivered  fresh  and  sweet  in  New  York  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  delivered  from  farms  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  the  cities  would  buy  western  milk.  But 
the  nearby  Western  States  do  not  produce  enough 
milk  in  excess  of  their  own  requirements  for  New 
York  City.  Their  cities  are  often  short  of  their 
own  needs.  To  equip  their  farms  and  comply  with 
the  New  York  regulations  would  increase  the  cost 
far  beyond  our  present  prices.  Then  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  would  make  fresh  milk  deliveries  impossible. 
The  city  of  New  York  can  afford  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  enough  western  milk  to  create  a  surplus 
to  force  down  local  prices,  but  it  knows  right  well 
that  it  cannot  depend  on  the  West  for  cheap  milk 
for  a  regular  supply. 

The  milk  menace  is  in  the  alliance  that  is  keeping 
the  price  below  the  cost  of  production.  We  advise 
dairy  farmers  to  make  it  known  that  they  will  take 
no  steps  to  increase  their  production  of  milk  until 
they  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $3  per  cwt.,  3  per 
cent  milk,  for  the  six  Fall  and  Winter  months. 


Farmer  and  Friend  Passes  On 

E  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  death  of 
John  C.  Cottrell  of  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  Some 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Cottrell  met  with  an  accident  while 
preparing  his  sheep-shearing  outfit.  While  driving 
a  nail  the  hammer  struck  at  one  side,  driving  the 
sharp  end  of  the  nail  into  the  right  eye — destroying 
the  sight.  An  operation  at  first  promised  to  give 
some  relief,  but  complications  set  in  and  death  en¬ 
sued.  We  have  known  Mr.  Cottrell  for  many  years 
and  always  found  him  a  true  and  fearless  friend. 
He  was  prominent  in  farm  organization  work,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Grange,  a  good  farmer  and  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor — and  we  may  add  a  loyal  friend.  Those  who  live 
in  the  country  know  what  this  combination  means— 
and  John  Cottrell  lived  up  to  it.  He  ivill  be  missed — 
and  that  is  perhaps  the  finest  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  a  plain,  honest  man  when — for  some  mysterious 
reason  which  we  cannot  fathom — our  friend  is  taken 
away. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  fo  Day 


Mirage 

Sometimes  the  names  of  cities  or  of  rivers 

Fall  on  my  ear  like  lilts  of  olden  song ; 

Like  children  chanting  senseless  riming 
ditties, 

I  say  their  lovely  names,  the  while  I 
long. 

To  see  with  my  own  eyes  quaint  roofs  and 
gables 

Of  mellow  towns  by  poplar-bordered 
streams, 

And  crumbling  castles,  hoary  haunts  ot 
fables, 

Where  romance  lingers  still  in  lands  ot 
dreams. 

I  long  to  journey  in  a  slave-rowed  galley 

Across  the  waves  of  a  blue  southern 
sea ; 

To  follow  over  hills  and  through  the 
valley 

The  long  white  road — the  Road  ot 
Romany. 

I  pine  to  see  Damascus,  Syria’s  jewel, 

To  hear  the  bulbul  sing  ’neath  Persian 
moon, 

And  trace  the  course  of  wars,  old,  bloody, 
cruel, 

Across  white  wastes  of  sand  in  blazing 
noon. 

But  all  my  ways  are  ordered  and  sur¬ 
rounded 

Bv  little  cares  that  pile  up,  one  by  one. 

Until  my  life  is  hedged  about  and 
bounded 

By  Avails  that  only  dreams  can  over¬ 
run  !  — Blanche  A.  Sawyer  in 

New  York  Sun. 


* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
jelly  doughnuts.  The  following  is  an  old 
New  England  recipe :  Four  tablespoons 
melted  shortening,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one-lialf  yeast  cake,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  ground 
nutmeg,  two-thirds  cup  warm  Avater,  five 
teacups  flour.  Scald  milk,  then  add  melt¬ 
ed  shortening.  Dissolve  yeast  cake  in 
warm  Avater,  add  to  milk  Avhen  it  has 
cooled.  Then  add  sugar,  salt  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Mix  thoroughly  and  stir  in  fi\re 
teacups  flour.  Let  rise  over  night.  In 
the  morning  knead  as  for  bread,  then  roll 
about  %  inch  thick.  Cut  in  rounds  with 
a  large  biscuit  cutter.  Lay  out  on  floured 
board  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  stick¬ 
ing  together  when  they  rise.  Let  rise  un¬ 
til  very  light,  three  or  four  hours.  Fry 
in  hot  fat.  Keep  turning  them  until  they 
are  risen  to  a  round  ball.  When  partly 
cold  make  a  small  opening  in  the  side 
with  a  knife  and  insert  teaspoon  of  cur¬ 
rant  jelly.  Dust  Avitk  poAvdered  sugar. 

* 

Here  is  a  rather  unusual  question : 
Have  any  of  our  readers  made  a  desk 
from  an  old-fashioned  washstand?  We 
are  asked  whether  this  can  be  done.  We 
think  that  an  old-fashioned  bureau  can 
be  made  into  a  desk,  but  the  washstand 
presents  some  difficulties.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  spinet  makes  a  beautful  desk.  Noav 
let  us  hear  Avhetlier  the  Avashstand  pre¬ 
sents  similar  possibilities. 

% 

One  of  our  friends  recently  wished  to 
dye  some  material  mulberry  color,  for  use 
in  a  rag  rug.  She  could  not  find  com¬ 
mercial  dye  of  this  color,  and  the  purple 
dye  alone  was  not  anything  like  the 
shade  desired.  She  mixed  one  packet  of 
purple  with  one  packet  of  cardinal  red, 
and  the  result  Avas  a  very  handsome  shade 
of  mulberry.  A  rug  woven  hit-and-miss 
of  light  gray  mulberry  and  Avliite,  Avith 
mulberry  stripes  at  each  end,  was  very 
pretty.  When  dyeing  colored  goods,  one 
must  experiment  to  get  the  shade  desired, 
for  some  tints  will  not  “take”  the  color 
desired.  Pink  dye  used  on  light  blue  cot¬ 
ton  gives  a  pretty  orchid  shade,  while 
light  blue  over  yelloAV  gives  green.  Pink 
used  on  yelloAV  material  gives  Arery  pretty 
shades  of  apricot,- salmon  and  coral. 


Suggestions  for  Baby’s 
Safety 

When  my  baby  began  creeping  I  took 
an  iron  horse  weight,  the  kind  used  to 
fasten  horses  Avith,  and  padded  it  Arery 
thick,  fastened  in  a  5-ft.  piece  of  clothes¬ 
line.  Then  I  made  a  harness  of  Indian 
Head  muslin  so  that  it  Avould  be  strong, 
and  not  shoAV  much.  I  made  a  piece  long 
enough  to  go  round  her  body  with  loops 
on  each  end,  then  shoulder  straps  that 
crossed  in  front.  Slip  that  on,  tie  your 


rope  in  the  loops  and  baby  cannot  get 
away,  nor  can  she  hurt  herself.  The 
harness  will  not  chafe.  It  took  up  much 
less  room  than  a  pen,  and  could  be  put 
in  a  very  small  place  when  not  in  use.  I 
also  made  the  same  shoulder  harness,  put 
a  large  button  and  button  hole  in  the  back 
for  fasteners,  then  seAved  on  a  strong 
strap  of  cloth  under  each  arm  and  tied 
that  to  her  high  chair  arms  or  carriage 
top,  Avith  the  result  she  couldn’t  fall  out 
of  either.  mrs.  cecelia  av.  innis. 


My  Step-savers 

If  you  should  ask  me  “what  is  your 
biggest  step-saver?”  I  should  ansAver 
without  hesitating :  “The  tea-wagon.” 
Mine  is  mission  style ;  very  substantially 
built,  with  three  shelves  and  small  wheels, 
all  the  same  size  and  sAviveled.  We  have 
put  linoleum  on  the  top  [  this  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  tea-Avagon  and  makes 
the  easiest  possible  surface  to  keep  clean. 
It  is  18  steps  from  the  stove  and  sink  to 
our  dining  table,  so  if  you  want  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  arithmetic  just  figure  up  the  steps 
I  save  in  a  year,  as  Avell  as  time.  One 
trip  in  Avith  the  food,  one  trip  out  Avith 
the  food  and  dirty  dishes.  I  find  it  use¬ 
ful  at  other  than  meal  times,  too ;  when 
frying  doughnuts,  in  housecleaning,  as  a 
stand  for  the  carrom  board,  a  means  of 
conveyance,  for  carrying  the  clothes  bas¬ 
ket,  a  stand  for  baby’s  bath  tub.  A  tea- 
Avagon  need  not  be  a  “boughten”  one.  I 
knoAV  a  mother  Avho  has  made  the  frame 
her  baby’s  basket  was  on,  into  a  tea- 
wagon. 

There  is  the  pressure  cooker,  too ;  I 
should  hate  to  give  that  up  though  its  use- 


realize  what  a  saving  of  time  it  is  to 
soak  all  dishes  that  are  to  stand. 

My  OAvn  kitchen  Avould  not  seem  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  without  a  hanging  pin¬ 
cushion.  Notice  that  adjective.  I  haAre 
no  use  for  a  standing  pincushion  in  the 
kitchen  Avith  children  around.  At  my 
house  one  would  either  be  buried  or  on 
the  floor,  and  anything  but  a  step-saver. 
But  one  that  hangs  up — that  is  different. 
Mine  has  for  a  foundation  a  circle  of 
cardboard.  It  has  a  gray  co\Ter  and  nar¬ 
row  red  shirred  ribbon  around  it.  Red 
silkateen  goes  from  the  edge  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  simulating  sections. 

Then  there  is  the  spatula  Avhich  is  so 
very  handy  often,  but  which  shines  bright¬ 
est  when  I’m  frying  pancakes  on  Sunday 
morning ;  the  knife  sharpener  we  bought 
at  the  10-cent  store ;  the  glass  can  open¬ 
er  which  costs  only  10  cents  but  is  really 
quite  indispensable  once  you’ve  used  it, 
and  the  tin  can  opener  which  costs  more 
and  is  Avorth  it.  The  first  mentioned 
consists  of  a  handle,  a  wire  that  goes 
around  the  can  under  the  cover  and  a 
little  sharp  blade  that  is  inserted  under 
the  cover.  A  tAvist  of  the  handle  does 
the  trick  and  save  about  10  minutes  time, 
a  good  deal  of  strength,  some  nervous 
energy  and  perhaps  a  cut  thumb.  The 
tin  can  opener  is  also  easy  to  operate  and 
leaves  a  clean  edge. 

Sometimes  a  little  thoughtfulness  will 
saAre  more  steps  than  a  utensil.  I  haAre 
a  coffee  can,  with  cooking  spoons,  steel 
knives  and  forks  on  the  sink  shelf  to  save 
going  to  the  cabinet  draA\rer,  my  kettle 
covers  are  near  the  stove,  and  one  shelf 
of  the  chimney  cupboard  is  reserved  for 
coffee,  tea  and  postum  and  the  coffee  and 
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fulness  is  more  by  seasons  than  the  tea- 
wagon.  There  are  many  people  I  realize, 
though,  Avho  cannot  afford  a  cooker.  If 
one  still  uses  a  regular  wash  boiler  for 
a  canner,  the  handiest  things  I  have  ever 
used,  are  the  Avire  individual  containers 
which  can  be  bought  for  little  money  at 
mail-order  houses.  These  do  away  Avith 
a  false  bottom  and  any  awkwardness  and 
danger  of  burning  oneself  in  removing 
the  cans. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  article  Avas 
really  to  tell  of  my  little  inexpensive  step- 
savers.  Take  my  ironing  helps.  There 
is  the  sprinkler  which  goes  in  a  bottle 
and  does  aAvay  with  the  “hand  shake” 
method.  This  little  sprinkler  saves  me 
time  and  steps  because  my  clothes  _  are 
sprinkled  evenly  and  not  too  wet  to  iron 
quickly.  Next  time  you  shake  water  onto 
clothes  with  your  hand  just  remember 
there  is  a  better  method,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  betAveen  the  old  and  the  neAV  is  15 
cents.  I  have  an  old  tin  pan  fitted  up 
Avith  a  wire  for  a  bail  to  keep  o\rer  the  • 
irons,  and  this  insures  hot  irons.  There 
isn’t  a  bigger  waste  of  time  than  to  do 
an  ironing  with  lialf-hot  flatirons.  And 
by  the  Avay,  do  you  use  bread  paper  to 
clean  the  irons  on?  Keeps  them  smootln 

Where  do  you  keep  your  clothespins? 
I’ve  seen  them  loose  in  the  basket,  I’ve 
seen  them  left  on  the  line,  I’ve  seen  them 
in  a  box,  and  in  a  bag  that  slid  along  on 
the  line.  But  I  think  a  clothespin  apron 
by  far  the  best.  Mine  is  made  of  tAvo 
pieces  of  strong  cloth,  one  about  five 
inches  less  deep  than  the  other,  bound  to¬ 
gether,  faced  across  the  top  and  a  binding 
large  enough  to  reach  around  the  Avaist. 
This  bag  saves  extra  steps  to  get  to  a 
bag  or  box  of  clothespins,  saves  any  bend¬ 
ing  or  stretching  to  reach  them,  for  they 
are  always  with  you.  It  hangs  up  Avhen 
not  in  use. 

On  the  back  of  the  pantry  door  I  have 
a  large  oilcloth  bag  for  wrapping  paper 
with  a  small  compartment  for  tAvine.  A 
bag  like  this  might  have  more  compart¬ 
ments  and  other  uses,  but  you  will  find  it 
saves  many  steps. 

I  have  a  small  baking  poAvder  can  with 
holes  punched  in  the  top  (which  Avas  the 
bottom  when  the  coArer  was  on)  and  this 
is  the  handiest  thing  imaginable  for  cut- 
ting_up  potatoes  and  vegetables,  like  beets 
and  carrots.  I  never  use  a  knife  any 
more  for  it  seems  so  tedious.  I  keep  the 
can  near  the  stove  to  save  steps.  Let  me 
drop  this  hint  —  put  it  soaking  Avhen 
through  using  it  or  you’ll  think  it  is  a 
horrid  thing  to  wash.  But  then,  that  ad¬ 
vice  is  superfluous,  for  of  course  you  all 


tea  pots.  Everyone  can  think  out  step 
saving  ways  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  ahvays  the  expensive  things 
that  save  the  most  steps,  as  I  have  tried 
to  prove  in  this  story  of  my  step-savers. 

s.  M.  B. 


over  so  far,  and  one  set  of  unoccupied 
farm  buildings  were  burned  in  our  coun¬ 
ty.  Many  men  Avere  called  out  tAvice  last 
week  to  fight  forest  fires  in  the  West 
River  Valley.  How  difficult  it  is  to  es¬ 
timate  numbers  at  such  a  time !  One 
man  said  there  were  probably  100  men 
fighting  fire,  and  a  little  later  another 
man  said  there  AATere  doubtless  over  300 
there.  Locomoth’e  sparks  are  supposed 
to  haAre  started  two  of  the  fires  in  our 
valley,  but  the  coal  engine  is  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  April  24  and  gasoline-electric 
poAver  given  a  trial.  At  least  there  will 
be  no  fire  danger  from  this  power,  and  as 
it  is  successful  elseAvliere  it  ought  to  be 
here. 

Rabies  in  Tennessee,  rabies  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
I  read  that  about  30  dogs  suspected  of 
liaA'ing  hydrophobia  had  been  killed  and 
the  order  Avas  given  that  every  dog  in  the 
State  must  be  Araccinated ;  the  certificate 
stating  this  must  be  slioAvn  before  a  dog 
could  be  licensed.  After  vaccination  each 
dog  had  to  be  muzzled  when  alloAved  to 
be  at  large.  Ponto  seemed  to  realize  vac¬ 
cination  was  necessary,  but  looked  upon 
the  muzzle  as_  a  personal  insult  to  a 
home  dog.  Now  if  every  State  would  re¬ 
quire  inoculation  rabies  Avould  soon  be 
no  more,  but  Summer  will  bring  in  many 
dog  A'isitors. 

Weren’t  you  interested  in  the  note  that 
investigation  shoAved  most  juvenile  crimes 
Avere  committed  by  children  Avho  received 
but  scant  attention  from  their  parents? 
How  parents  can  even  keep  acquainted 
with  their  children  Avlxen  they  are  in 
school  40  Aveeks  and  the  parents  are  out 
evenings  52  Aveeks  in  the  year  is  beyond 
me.  We  are  to  have  a  long  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  from  May  27  till  September  7,  and 
may  be  AATe  are  not  looking  fonvard  to  it ! 

Water  gardens  are  very  popular,  and 
the  water  hyacinth,  so  prevalent  in  the 
St.  John’s  RiA’er,  Florida,  that  it  impedes 
navigation,  is  offered  by  several  firms  this 
year.  The  illustrations  usually  sIioav  it 
groAving  in  a  glass  boAvl  of  pebbles  and 
Avater  and  doubtless  it  can  be  groAvn  that 
Avay.  But  it  greAV,  bloomed  quite  con¬ 
stantly  and  increased  someAvhat  after  the 
manner  of  strawberry  runners,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  Ave  grew  it  in  a  Avooden 
tub,  (metal  attracts  the  snn  and  makes 
it  too  hot)  half  filled  with  good  garden 
soil,  then  put  in  the  plants  and  covered 
the  surface  with  clean  sand,  then  three 
or  four  inches  of  Avater.  ToAvard  Fall,  a 
young  plant  or  tAvo  Avas  removed  and  set 
in  a  four  or  six-quart  tub  and  kept  in  a 
south  window,  and  the  soil  kept  muddy. 
But  one  Winter  I  Avas  sick  and  the  men 
treated  it  like  its  geranium  neighbors  and 
it  died. 

In  speaking  of  books  Avhy  not  recom¬ 
mend  “Kazan,”  by  James  01ivrer  Cur- 
wood?  We  all  enjoyed  that. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

The  calendar  says  it  is  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington  Day,  and  it  is  Avell  to  remind  the 
boys  and  see  Iioav  much  they  can  tell  or 
recite  of  “Paul  ReA’ere's  Ride.”  It  is  83 
degrees  in  the  share  of  the  porch,  and 
there  is  much  to  do  both  indoors  and  out, 
and  many  temptations  to  leave  and  go 
out  to  see  Avhat  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  24  hours,  or  to  see  Avliat  new 
bird  neighbor  has  arrived.  I  cannot  tell 
all  of  them  by  their  songs.  The  song  spar- 
1’oav  arrived  some  days  ago,  and  the  boys 
thought  the  barn  SAvalloAvs  had  returned 
from  their  Winter  in  South  America,  but 
I  fail  to  see  them,  or  hear  them,  and  their 
happy  gurgle  of  music  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized. 

This  weather  will  surely  induce  us  to 
start  or  set  out  tender  plants  too  early, 
and  Ave  shall  be  obliged  to  cover  them.  A 
friend  tells  of  covering  plants  from  frost, 
and  every  plant  under  Avood  or  paste¬ 
board  or  even  several  thicknesses  of  pa¬ 
per,  Avas  safe,  Avhile  all  those  under  tin 
Avere  frosted.  Let  us  set  that  doAvn  in 
our  memory. 

We  enjoyed  Jerusalem  artichokes  for 
dinner.  We  call  them  our  best  Spring 
vegetable,  but  miss  our  chives,  which  died 
a  feAv  Winters  ago.  I  am  going  to  try 
them  from  seed.  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  green  vegetables, 
and  find  that  here  by  planting  in  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  place  Ave  can  lengthen  its 
season  greatly.  We  can  endorse  the 
Chinese  cabbage  and  let  the  children  have 
some  to  raise,  as  Karl,  aged  9,  says,  “It 
is  fun  to  raise  it,  it  grows  so  fast.” 

Speaking  of  greens,  our  family  like 
mixed  greens  perhaps  best  of  all,  radish 
and  turnip  leaves,  lettuce  that  is  getting- 
tough,  a  bit  of  mustard,  horseradish 
leaves,  the  edible  variety  of  milkweed, 
Avith  beets,  chard,  etc. 

Husband  says  this  is  the  dryest  April 
he  ever  saAV.  I  thought  it,  but  didn’t 
dare  say  it,  for  if  I  did  someone  Avould 
hunt  out  a  weather  report  to  prove  me 
wrong.  At  least  it  may  be  safe  to  say 
there  were  never  more  forest  fires  in  Ver¬ 
mont  in  April  than  this  year.  Saturday’s 
paper  reported  about  1,100  acres  burned 


A  Nameless  Quilt 

Can  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  tell  the  name 
of  this  quilt  pattern?  It  is  nearly  70 
years  old.  The  quilting  in  circles  shows 
for  itself.  The  small  eight-pointed  stars 
are  hemmed  on  over  the  corners  whe-re 
every  four  blocks  of  the  large  pattern  are 
joined.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
the  name  of  this  pattern,  and  have  never 
seen  another  like  it.  As  you  some  times 
print  quilt  patterns  am  hoping  you  may 
be  interested  in  this.  mbs.  g.  av.  b. 


Cream  Waffles 

Beat  three  egg  yolks  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice  till  foaming.  Sift  % 
cup  pastry  flour  with  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder  tAvice,  %  teaspoon  salt,  al¬ 
ternate  flour  mixture  and  one  cup  cream 
to  the  egg  and  lemon  ’mixture.  Use  a 
heavy  egg  beater,  beating  hard.  Then 
stir  in  V-i  cup  more  flour  and  fold  in 
stiff  beaten  egg  whites.  Half  fill  sloAvly 
heated  oiled  waffle  irons,  filling  from 
center,  close  carefully,  turning  quickly, 
cooking  three  minutes  to  a  side.  Turn 
again  before  taking  up  waffle.  Cool, 
dust  with  powdered  sugar,  and  eat  as 
firied  cakes  the  same  day  as  made.  Do 
not  cover  while  cooking.  MRS.  j.  L.  M. 


Cooking  Lamprey  Eels 

This  is  a  European  recipe :  Skin  eel 
from  head  dowmvard,  rinse  off  and  cut 
into  3-in.  pieces ;  salt  overnight.  Parboil, 
but  leave  firm.  Put  in  deep  dish,  take 
broth  of  fish  and  prepare  a  sauce  Avith 
cornstarch  to  thicken  broth,  vinegar  to 
suit  taste,  one  teaspoon  whole  allspices, 
one  lemon  slice  with  rind  and  pour  over 
eel.  Let  stand  until  it  jellies.  Very 
good.  It  also  can  be  fried  and  a  cream 
sauce  put  over  the  eel  and  served  hot.  It 
can  be  baked  in  oven.  Put  it  in  basin, 
pour  cream  OArer  it,  pepper  and  salt. 
After  it  has  baked  enough  pour  toasted 
bread  crumbs  over  eel,  and  lemon  juice. 
Serve  hot.  mbs.  l.  j. 


A  Short  Cut 

Instead  of  buying  or  making  a  mattress 
cover,  just  try  using  a  sheet.  I  take  a 
large-sized  one,  tuck  it  in  well,  and  find 
it  much  easier  as  it  can  be  laundried  once 
a  month.  I  use  a  bottom  sheet  just  the 
same,  having  three  sheets  on  at  a  time. 

MBS.  CECELIA  AV.  HVNIS. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  have  a  walnut  wasbstand  with  racks, 
for  a  tea-cart,  at  last,  and  it  is  at  the 
cabinet-maker’s.  The  drawer  will  be  put 
low,  where  the  shelf  is  now,  to  give  room 
for  two  drop  leaves  at  the  top.  Having 
the  drawer  low  makes  it  necessary  for 
all  the  wheels  to  be  small.  I  should  have 
had  the  drawer  changed  to  go  lengthwise, 
at  the  top,  if  it  had  not  been  so  beauti¬ 
fully  made  that  it  was  a  shame  to  spoil 
the  work ;  the  drawer-front  is  scalloped 
into  thh  frame,  instead  of  dovetailed,  and 
the  fastenings  are  little  wooden  pins.  The 
antique  dealer  likes  a  swap ;  I  traded  him 
four  cherry  bedposts  for  this  washstand. 
Recently  I  found  another  small  drop-leaf 
cherry  table,  battered,  but  still  in  better 
condition  than  my  dining  table  was  when 
I  bought  it.  It  happened  to  be  a  bargain, 
and  I  can  use  it  in  the  hall  when  restored 
if  I  don’t  sell  it  “as  is.”  Glass  dishes 
soared  as  if  they  had  wings,  at  this  sale. 
A  dealer  bought  most  of  them.  But  a 
lovely  set  of  pure  white  thin  china  sold 
for  less  than  semi-porcelain  would  cost 
in  a  store.  I  didn’t  need  it,  and  nobly  re¬ 
frained  from  bidding.  But  I  did  hate  to 
see  it  go  so  cheaply,  though  I  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  sale. 

Cousin  II.  and  I  went  to  a  sale  yester¬ 
day  ;  stayed  about  15  minutes.  Today  we 
all  went  to  a  most  interesting  one.  I 
harvested  a  big  milk  pail  and  a  pair  of 
Haviland  plates,  nothing  more,  but  there 
were  some  sights  in  the  way  of  antiques. 
The  gem  of  the  lot  was  a  six-legged  table, 
in  fine  condition,  with  graceful  twisted 
legs.  It  was  not  of  my  favorite  wood, 
but  maple,  what  the  Oxford  dealer  calls 
“tiger  maple.”  It  started  at  .$25,  and 
finished  at  $70.  A  similar  table  in  cherry 
sold  for  $40  a  very  few  years  ago,  and 
people  gasped  at  that.  I  can’t  understand 
how  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  them, 
can  let  a  family  piece  like  this  go  out  of 
the  fifmily.  E.  M.  c. 


With  the  Wheat-berry 
Flavor 

The  New  York  restaurant  and  bake 
shops  offer  convincing  proof  that  brown 
is  the  fashionable  shade  for  bread  and 
muffins  this  Spring ;  indeed,  every  little 
grocery  displays  its  fresh  bran  muffins,  in 
fluted  paper  cups,  “two  for  five,”  and  its 
stacks  of  tempting  wholewheat  loaves, 
both  with  and  without  raisins.  Perhaps 
this,  like  short  skirts,  is  a  world-wide 
fashion  or  reform,  for  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  imported  in  the  Sun,  Mussolini  tells 
us  that  Italy  has  adopted  “with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm”  a  standardized  bread,  “brown 
in  color,  resembling  the  wholewheat 
breads  of  America,”  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  kinds,  even  for  tourist  hotels ; 
thus  cutting  down  her  importation  of 
wheat  and  at  the  same  time  benefiting 
the  health  of  her  people.  I  also  note, 
what  should  please  Mr.  Collingwood,  that 
the  “Duce”  makes  milk  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  in  his  sparing  diet,  taking  four 
glasses  daily  !  Milk,  brown  bread,  and  let 
us  add,  honey — a  perfect  trio  for  the 
farmer’s  table  or  any  other ! 

Even  if  we  buy  our  brown  bread,  and 
all  too  surely  we  tend  to  that  practice, 
we  need  a  sack  of  unbolted  flour  for  an 
occasional  baking  of  muffins,  or  a  pan  of 
cookies,  or  a  pudding,  with  the  nutty, 
wheat-berry  flavor.  Here  are  a  few  tested 
recipes  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  that 
line. 

Brown  Honey  Muffins. — One  cup  of 
white  flour  sifted  with  *4  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
one  cup  of  wholewheat  flour,  ttvo  table¬ 
spoons  of  honey,  one  egg,  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter. 
Mix  in  order,  beat  thoroughly,  and  bake 
20  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  may 
be  varied  by  using  1^4  cups  of  whole¬ 
wheat  flour  and  one  cup  of  dry  bread 
cruinbs,  softening  the  latter  in  the  milk, 
and  adding  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  to  flavor. 

Graham  Cup  Cake.  —  One-third  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  %  cup  cream,  two 
eggs,  two  cups  graham  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  *4  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  bake  in  muffin  pans  as  above. 
Half  a  cup  of  chopped  dates  is  a  great 
improvement.  This  is  just  the  cake  for 
the  children’s  lunch  box. 

Jelly  Cookies. — One-fourth  cup  butter, 
o  cup  brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  %  cup 
milk,  %  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  whole¬ 
wheat  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
flavoring  to  taste.  Roll  thin,  using  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  flour  if  needed,  and  put  two 
together  with  a  spoonful  of  firm  jelly  be¬ 
tween.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Wholewheat  Pudding. — Two  cups  of 
wholewheat  flour,  one  cup  each  molasses, 
milk  and  raisins,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  mixed  spices,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  butter  or  a  quarter  7*up 
chopped  suet.  Steam  for  three  hours  in 
a  greased  mold  or  pail,  or  bake  (covered) 
in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  with  foamy  sauce. 

R.  F.  D. 


Three  Favorite  Recipes 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  half  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  buttermilk,  half  cup 
lard,  one  teaspoon  each  soda,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  ginger,  half  cup  chopped 
raisins,  if  liked.  Eggs  are  purposely 
omitted.  Bake  in  two  layers.  Use  plain 


white  filling.  This  cake  is  very  tender 
and  delicious. 

Salad  Dressing. — One  cup  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  one  tablespoon  prepared  mustard, 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  half  cup  milk  or  cream. 
Cook  until  thickened. 

Jelly  Roll. — Two  eggs  and  one  scant 
cup  of  sugar  beaten  together,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  five  tablespoons  cold  water, 
I14  cups  flour.  Bake  in  two  parts. 

These  are  recipes  which  are  my  favo¬ 
rites,  and  are  a  bit  “different.” 

MRS.  M.  C.  SMITH. 


Cocoanut  Pie 

Make  a  rich  piecrust,  line  pieplate  and 
bake.  When  baked  add  this  filling : 
Put  a  small  lump  of  butter  in  dish  on 
top  of  stove;  when  it  melts  add  two  cups 
of  milk.  Let  it  almost  come  to  a  boil, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


728.  —  Becoming 

Street  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


717. —  Tunic  Blouse. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in 
size  requires  4%  yds. 
of  40-in.  printed 
with  Its  yds.  of  40- 
in.  plain  material. 
Ten  cents. 


702 


689.  —  Sports  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


702. —  Charming  Af¬ 
ternoon  Frock.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
3S,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


then  add  *4  cup  of  cocoanut,  a  little 
vanilla,  mix  in  bowl  two  tablespoons  flour, 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar.  Mix 
with  cold  milk  enough  to  wet  this  only  a 
little.  Add  to  boiling  mixture  on  stove, 
stir  it  all  the  time  and  cook  until  thick. 
This  makes  a  large  pie.  Beat  the  two 
egg  whites,  add  a  little  sugar  to  them, 
put  on  pie  and  brown  in  oven. 

MRS.  C.  T. 


Just  Codfish 

Does  everybody  know  that  “dry  fish,” 
just  plain  dry-salt  cured  codfish,  makes 
one  of  the  most  delicious  dinner  dishes 
ever  invented?  Strip,  cut  in  chupks,  free 
of  bones  or  skin,  and  soak  in  warm  water. 
In  a  couple  of  hours  turn  off,  and  leave 
in  fresh  water  overnight.  It  should  not 
be  too  fresh,  or  the  flavor  will  depart 
with  the  salt.  Slowly  simmer  till  it  is 
done  enough  to  fall  apart.  Dissolve  a 
paper  of  gelatine  in  two  tablespoons 
water.  Beat  two  yolks  of  eggs  with  half 
teaspoon  mustard,  pinch  of  pepper,  then 
in  double  boiler  thicken  it  over  fire  with 
two  tablespoons  each  cider  vinegar  and 
butter,  and  two-thirds  cup  milk.  Remove 
and  stir  in  gelatine,  then  fish,  cool  in 
mold,  serve  with  a  garnish. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


You  choose  blooded  stock  by  name. 
That  is  the  safe  way  to  get  quality. 


CRANE 


VALVES  ♦  FITTINGS 


PLUMBING 

SYSTEMS 


FIXTURES  ♦  WATER 
AND  SOFTENERS 


Backed  by  a  72- year  name  and 
by  a  responsible  dealer  near  you 


Modern  Bathrooms 

50 

up 


Backed  by  Our  $ 
5-Year  Guarantee 


Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problem 

Beautiful  3-piece  set  of 
all  enameled  Bathtub, 
Pedestal,  Basin  and 
Toilet,  as  shown,  $130. 

Guaranteed  perfect  or 
your  money  refunded. 


All  Freight  Charges  Prepaid 
Our  Catalog  80  on  Request 


all 


J.  M.SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.  *******  254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  | 
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Running 
Water 


B  1  a  c  k  m  e  r 
House  Water 
Pump  sup¬ 
plies  an  abundance  of  clean, 
healthful  water  under  pressure 
for  Bathroom,  Kitchen,  Laun¬ 
dry  Tubs  and  to  sprinkle  the 
lawn  and  garden. 

The  large,  sturdy  rotary  type  pump 
is  entirely  automatic.  Starts  and 
stops  itself  to  maintain  even  water 
pressure.  Long  life  of  pump  is 
assured,  for  it  runs  at  only  one- 
fifth  its  normal  capacity.  Pumps 
260  gallons  per  hour.  Has  no  valves 
— no  leathers  to  cause  trouble.  No 
delicate  parts.  Takes  up  Its  own 
wear  automatically.  Priced  un¬ 
usually  low.  Backed  by  25  years 
successful  manufacture. 

SEND  COUPON  BELOW 
FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

BLACKMER  PUMP  COMPANY 
1809  Century  Avenue 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  your 
free  water  pump  booklet. 

Name _ 


Address. 


S 


PECIAL  OFFER 


A  7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints— 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Westerville,  Ohio  .  Box  i  oo 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  HIKE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

the  land  where  Profits 
and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  associated  Banks.  Assets  16  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Our  Own  Home  Country  ! 


M  C  U  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

n,tn  SEND  FOE  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N2  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  aver,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our 


New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Fullers 

JOHNSON 

MFG.CO 

'Builders  of 

Gasoline  &Ken 


jsene 


cind 

Trie  Lighting  Plants 

MADISON  WISCONSIN 

Known  the  world  over  as,  “the  best 
there  is  in  power”  Fuller  &.  Johnson 
engines  make  money  for  their  owners 
every  time  they 
are  put  to  work. 
Before  you  buy 
an  engine  get 
our  special  bul¬ 
letin  No.  430. 

A  post  card 
brings  it. 


ESTABLISHED  184-0 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 


650*000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

De  Laval  Milkers  now 
in  their  eleventh  year 
of  use. 

83.27%  of  theusersre- 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97*13%  of  the  users 
say  it  agrees  with  their 
cows, ' 

5.  99*4%  of  the  users 
say  they  get  as  much 
or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  production  per 
cow  reported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 
04.80%  of  users  say 
their  De  Laval  is  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition.* 
Average  bacteria  count 
of  all  reporting,  14*542 
— 62%  report  counts 
of  10,000  and  less.* 
96.45%  of  De  Laval 
users  say  their  milker 
is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 

#Based  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


650,000  Cows  Prove  the 
Value  oE  the  De  Laval  Milker 

MORE  than  650,000  cows  in  every  dairy 
section  of  the  world  are  offered  as 
living  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker.  Twice  each  day  these 
cows  feel  the  regular  stimulating  action 
of  the  Milker  and  twice  each  day  their 
owners  are  more  firmly  convinced  that 
“The  Better  Way  of  Milking”  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  users  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  find 
their  work  easier  and  pleasanter,  they 
have  more  time  for  recreation  and  for 
other  work,  they  do  not  require  so  much 
help  and  they  are  able  to  produce  more 
and  cleaner  milk.  Their  cows  are  milked 
regularly  and  correctly  day  after  day, 
and  they  enjoy  the  greater  profits. 

Sold  on  easy  terms.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165Broadway  600  JacksonBlvd.  61  BealeStreet 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
take  it 


Absorbine  could  t 


t  away  so  completely." 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.j 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 

3  Things  are  more  important 
than  the  price  you  pay 

First — How  strong  is  it?  How  does  it  compare  witK 
carbolic  acid? 

Second — Is  it  standardized?  That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength  ? 

Third — What  kind  of  emulsion  does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily  streaks  on  the  top,  and 
free  from  settlings  at  the  bottom?  A  poor  emulsion 
not  only  denotes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a  waste  to  you. 

Dr.  HESS  DIP  and  DISINFECTANT 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG  AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  Kas  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient  of  5.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip  costa 
less  to  use,  no  matter  what  price  you  pay  for  others.  It  requires  les* 
of  it  to  make  an  emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized,  always  the  same,  whether  you  buy 
It  in  Maine  or  Texas,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest,  whitest  milky  emulsion  of  any  dip 
that  you  can  buy,  and  stays  that  way  for  weeks.  The  whiteness 
proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water — and  sea 
for  yourself  how  much  better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and  scab; 
destroys  disease  germs;  keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes  living  quarters* 
healthful.  Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Something  About  Beef 
Feeding 

Would  you  give  me  information  as  to 
handling  feeder  cattle?  When  would  be 
the  best  time  to  buy,  to  turn  out  on  pas¬ 
ture?  What  is  the  cost  by  carload,  and 
what  profits  could  one  reasonably  expect? 

Ohio.  a.  g.  g. 

I  am  pleased  to  answer  these  queries ; 
glad  to  know  farmers  are  thinking  of 
condensing  bulky  farm  feeds,  and  break¬ 
ing  off  marketing  raw  materials.  This 
vicious  furore  about  farm  relief  has 
taught  some  that  politicians  can  yield  no 
help,  unless  to  stop  adding  to  these  ex¬ 
tortionate  taxes,  and  that  it  is- folly  to 
look  for  any  from  these  self-appointed 
farm  relievers.  All  easement  must  come 
from  the  farmers  themselves  by  growing 
luxuries,  reducing  bulky  feeds  to  first- 
class  meat,  and  growing  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  commodities  we  import.  We 
have  startling  evidence  of  that  on  the 
neighboring  farm  of  W.  W.  Reynolds, 
wliere  his  son  has  condensed  the  hay  and 
grain  into  high-shearing  ewes,  and  about 
160  young  lambs  that  lie  has  settlements 
of  more  than  $11  apiece  for  during  the 
past  six  weeks.  He  has  no  need  of  gov¬ 
ernment  help,  and  nothing  to  kick  about 
except  that  regular  farmers  have  no 
money  for  trade  purposes. 

My  own  line  of  operation  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  calves  to  grow  “blue  ribbon”  beef 
at  one  year  old.  Your  inquirer  puts  up 
a  hard  one  when  he  asks  the  best  time 
to  buy  to  turn  on  pasture.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  strictly  grass  cat¬ 
tle  in  Ohio  would  have  been  profitable, 
but  I  think  that  time  is  past.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  cattle  on  the  open  market,  in 
Spring,  to  grass  and  resell  off  grass  in 
the  Fall,  will  close  the  doors  of  a  nation¬ 
al  bank.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  better 
plan  to  buy  in  the  Fall,  when  the  rush 
from  the  western  ranches  is  on,  and  plan 
to  winter  them  then  on  your  own  feed  to 
be  ready  for  the  Spring  grass.  This  cat¬ 
tle  business  has  so  many  angles  that  it 
is  hard  to  be  definite  in  trying  to  aid  this 
inquirer.  Some  men  can  take  a  “doggy” 
steer  and  make  him  into  a  sort  of  meat 
which  is  sold  for  human  consumption,  as 
beef,  and  make  a  profit  on  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Others  can  take  females  of  different 
ages  and  fit  them  for  the  butcher  at  a 
profit.  There  seems  to  be  art  unlimited 
demand  for  this  sort  of  cheap  beef  which 
is  made  by  the  use  of  grass  or  roughage, 
and  a  very  limited  amount  of  grain. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  cater  to  the 
highest  class  of  patrons,  and  so  lay  in  my 
feeders  as  calves  around  six  months  of 
age,  which  come  directly  from  their  dams 
on  the  range.  In  feeding  this  class,  they 
must  never  grow  hungry  so  as  to  consume 
their  own  milk  flesh,  and  they  must  have 
a  concentrated  grain  ration,  but  as  they 
are  practically  purebred  beef  calves,  they 
take  on  flesh  rapidly  and  are  ready  for 
the  market  in  Spring,  or  can  be  grain- 
fed  on  grass  for  the  Summer  or  Fall 
markets.  There  is  an  unlimited  demand 
for  these  if  properly  finished,  at  a  price 
Which  will  always  leave  a  profit.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  stringy, 
tough  stuff  put  on  the  public  as  beef.  All 
the  breeders  and  good  feeders,  as  well  as 
quite  a  minority  of  consumers,  have  a 
name  for  it.  It  is  “tiger”  or  “cat”  meat, 
the  kind  wanted  for  menageries.  Then 
there  is  a  class  of  cattle  buyers  at  the 
yards  who  pass  up  all  such  and  want  real 
beef. 

There  is  a  “better  beef”  movement  on 
now  that  will  revolutionize  the  cattle 
business.  The  flood  of  dairy  leavings 
has  so  injured  the  trade  that  “meat 
demonstrations”  are  very  acceptable  to  a 
public  wondering  about  its  loss  of  pala- 
tability  for  beef.  This  movement  is  ac¬ 
tively  supported  by  influential  organiza¬ 
tion.  Oakley  Tliorne,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  the  eastern  head.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  all  the 
western  railroads  have  “Blue  Ribbon” 
beef  on  their  cards,  and  it  is  genuine, 
and  your  “Uncle  Samuel”  began  at  May 
1  to  brand  “choice”  and  “prime”  for  the 
education  and  protection  of  consumer,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  breeders  and 
feeders  of  good  food.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  liow  hard  it  is  to  cover 
the  questions,  but  my  judgment  is  that 
the  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  lay  in  cattle, 
and  as  to  the  price  that  depends  entirely 


Why  Certified  Dairies 
Prefer  the  Universal  Milker 


CERTIFIED  dairies  have  a  great¬ 
er  labor  problem  than  ordinary 
dairies  because  of  the  extra  care 
required  in  looking  after  and  milking 
the  cows.  Certified  milk  must  be  clean 
and  low  in  bacteria  count  above 
everything  else! 

In  order  to  make  a  profit  on  bis  in¬ 
vestment  and  labor  the  certified  dairy¬ 
man  must  do  two  things:  (1)  Produce 
absolutely  clean  milk.  (2)  Eliminate 
hand  labor  wherever  possible  so  as  to 
hold  down  production  costs . 

It  is  because  the  Universal  Milker  accom¬ 
plishes  these  two  things  better  than  any 
other  milker  that  practically  all  certified 
dairies  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  milk  their 
herds  with  the  Universal  Natural  Milker. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  leading  certified  dairies.  Write  for 
free  catalog  describing  Universal  Milkers 
in  detail. 


natural  milker 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
o-.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
jd  Heaves  ormoney  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Tolodo.  Ohio. 


of  UNADILLA 
satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15j^  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight — frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  i3  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyou  want  to  take  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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on  the  market.  A  visit  to  the  stockyards, 
consultation  with  a  commission  man,  or 
with  a  local  shipper,  and  a  study  of  the 
market  reports  in  the  press  will  give  some 
j(]ea<  GEO.  H.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Ohio. 

/ 

Emmadine  Farm  Sale 

The  first  annual  sale  of  Emmadine 
FaVm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  took 
place  on  Monday,  May  9.  The  owner,  J. 
C.  Penny,  with  the  assistance  of  his  man¬ 
ager,  “Jimmy”  Dodge,  whose  reputation 
as  a  cattle  man  is  recognized  from  coast 
to  coast,  have  built  up  a  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  that  ranks  high  among  the  breeding 
establishments  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ny  is  farm  reared,  and  brings  to  the 
breeding  industry  a  love  of  country  life 
and  farm  animals,  with  the  business 
capacity  and  resources  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
ject  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Supplementing  the  Guernsey  herd  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm  has  established  a  large  herd 
of  Berkshire  swine  of  superior  strains. 
This  farm  promises  to  become  headquar¬ 
ters  for  Berkshires  as  well  as  Guernseys 
— a  good  combination. 

Mr.  Penny  has  done  an  unusual  thing 
in  endowing  Emmadine  Farm,  so  that  its 
permanency  is  assured  even  beyond  the 
life-time  of  himself  and  the  present  man¬ 
agement.  The  annual  sale  of  Emmadine 
Farm  is  therefore  a  permanent  fixture. 

In  spite  of  a  drizzling  rain  which  con¬ 
tinued  most  of  the  day,  a  large  number 
of  breeders  from  as  far  away  points  as 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  North  Carolina,  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  farm.  The  sale  was  held 
under  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  grounds. 
The  bidding  was  spirited  on  many  of  the 
animals.  Forty-three  head  were  disposed 
of  at  an  average  price  of  $655.80,  which 
included  a  number  of  young  animals. 
Foremost’s  Gray  Lad  117256  went  to  T. 
Chatham,  Elker,  N.  C.,  at  $3,300.  Fore¬ 
most’s  Aurice  168879  A.  R.  was  knocked 
down  to  Breidablik  Farms,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  at  $1,050.  This  cow  was  sold  as  a 
choice  of  four  of  the  Foremost  family.  The 
highest  price  cow,  Wedgemere  Favorite 
107924  A.  R.,  went  to  G.  W.  Dayton, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  $2,100.  The  sale 
was  considered  a  successful  one,  while 
many  animals  sold  at  remarkably  low 
figures  considering  their  breeding  and  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  ring. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Timothy 
Hay 

Would  you  advise  about  a  dairy  ration? 
I  have  buckwheat,  oats  and  barley.  I 
feed  only  Timothy  hay.  My  cows  do  not 
freshen  until  late  in  the  Summer. 

Woodhull,  N.  J.  D.  W.  s. 

Where  cows  freshen  late  in  Summer 
they  should  be  in  good  condition  to  go 
through  the  Winter  and  produce  a  good 
quantity  of  milk.  The  pasture  grasses 
have  a  tendency  to  cleanse  the  blood  of 
the  animals  and  tone  them  up.  One 
thing  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  and 
that  is  to  have  the  freshening  cow  in 
good  flesh  at  calving  time.  If  she  is  thin, 
due  to  poor  pasture  and  annoyance  from 
flies,  she  will  not  produce  as  well  or  give 
as  'high  quality  from  the  fat  standpoint 
as  though  she  were  in  good  condition. 
The  dry  cow  freshening  in  late  Summer 
should  be  brought  to  the  barn  each  day 
at  least  a  month  before  calving,  and  fed 
some  grain.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  harden  up  the  flesh  of  the  animal  so 
that  she  will  not  become  thin  as  soon  as 
she  begins  milking.  A  good  ration  to 
feed  the  dry  cow  is  3  to  5  lbs.,  depending 
on  her  condition,  of  a  formula  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  A  few  days  before  calving  the  corn 
and  oilmeal  should  be  omitted,  especially 
if  there  is  any  inflammation  in  the  udder. 

As  to  your  herd  ration,  it  must  be 
built  up  around  the  roughage  you  have 
available.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  only  Timothy  hay,  the  ration  should 
be  high  in  protein  content.  It  should 
contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of  crude  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  some  form  of  suc¬ 
culence  should  be  supplied.  Beet  pulp 
soaked  will  probably  furnish  this  to  an 
advantage  as  you  have  no  silage.  With 
buckwheat,  oats  and  barley  on  hand  you 
have  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a  ration. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  mix  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula :  Barley,  200  lbs. ;  oats,  200 
lbs. ;  buckwheat,  100  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. ; 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  and  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  This  will  give 


you  about  a  21  per  cent  protein  ration. 
Oilmeal  is  expensive  but  its  value  as  a 
laxative  feed  is  high,  and  with  Timothy 
hay  you  do  need  oilmeal  for  best  results. 
This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  and  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  Holsteins.  You  can  probably 
buy  beet  pulp  during  the  Summer  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure.  It  would  be  well 
to  lay  in  enough  to  carry  through  the 
Winter.  This  feed  should  be  fed  wet,  al¬ 
lowing  each  cow  about  3  lbs.  of  the  dry 
pulp  daily.  A  pint  of  molasses  to  each 
cow,  mixed  with  the  beet  pulp,  is  a  won¬ 
derful  conditioner  and  appetizer. 

J  •  W  •  B* 


Orange  Peel  in  Swill 

Are  orange  peels  likely  to  kill  hogs?  I 
have  been  told  they  would.  I  feed  swill. 
I  have  lost  a  good  many  pigs,  and  lay  it 
to  orange  peels.  j.  J.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

Some  garbage  feeders  claim  that  orange 
peels  are  poisonous  to  hogs,  but  in  the 
large  garbage  feeding  sections  you  will 
see  great  quantities  of  orange  peels  in 
the  garbage  and  their  loss  is  not  very 
great  from  poisoning.  Where  garbage  is 
fed,  inoculation  for  hog  cholera  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  great  numbers  die  from  what 
is  thought  to  be  poisoning  but  which 
really  is  hog  cholera.  J.  w.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Mai’kets  for  week  ending  May  7,  1927 : 

Beef  steers  weight  1,300  lbs.  up,  show¬ 
ing  some  action  ;  lightweights  inactive  ; 
comparison  with  week  ago :  medium  and 
heavyweights  fully  steady ;  yearlings  and 
kinds  scaling  1,150  lbs.  dowrn  15  to  25c 
lower ;  top,  $12  ;  load,  1,340  lbs.  average ; 
bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Bulls  and 
heifers,  slow,  steady ;  cows  and  all  cut¬ 
ters,  strong  to  25c  higher;  bulk  medium 
bulls,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  cows,  $4.50  to 
$6.25 ;  no  Stockers  and  feeders  here. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  7,  1927  : 
Cattle,  31  cars ;  22  Pennsylvania,  5  St. 
Paul,  3  Ohio,  1  West  Virginia;  contain¬ 
ing  672  head,  1,596  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  2,268  head,  409  calves,  360 
hogs.  Compared  with  previous  week : 
Cattle,  27  cars,  containing  601  head,  1,- 
172  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,773 
head,  376  calves,  138  hogs,  163  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $10.25  to  $12.25 ;  good, 
$9.25  to  $10.25 ;  medium,  $8.50  to  $9.25 ; 
common,  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  good, 
$6.50  to  $7.50 ;  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.50 ; 
common,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.50 ;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ; 
common,  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  good,  $5.25 
to  $6.50 ;  medium,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  cut¬ 
ters  and  common,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  low  cut¬ 
ters,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Vealers. — Choice,  $12.50  to  $14 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $11.25  to  $12.50 ;  common,  $6  to 
$11.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$10.75  to  $11.75 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $12.25 ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to  $12.50;  rough 
stock,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $16  to 
$18 ;  straw,  $10  to  $12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds,  Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house. — Bran,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50 ; 
shorts,  $42  to  $43 ;  hominy,  $39.50  to 
$40.50 ;  middlings,  $44  to  $45 ;  linseed, 
$57  to  $58 ;  gluten,  $4'1  to  $42 ;  ground 
oats,  $44  to  $45 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $39  to 
$40 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $46.50  to 
$47.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $36  to 
$37 ;  18  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  20  per 
cent,  $42  to  $43 ;  24  per  cent,  $46  to 
$47 ;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51 ;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$43  to  $44. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  20.  —  Louden  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association’s  consignment  sale 
of  45  registered  Guernseys,  Purcellville, 
Va.  F.  H.  James,  sales  manager. 

May  25.  —  Eleventh  semi-annual  sale, 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  Winnebago  County, 
and  Fox  River  Valley  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Charles 
L.  Hill  and  Son,  sales  managers. 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  owner. 
Dr.  M.  B.  Woods,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernsey,  Highlands, 
W.  II.  Gratwick,  proprietor,  Trenton,'  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks/ 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wiggle  worth, 
234  Berkley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15,  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 


Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  3. — Annual  field  day,  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

June  16. — Dairymen’s  League,  annual 
meeting,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti¬ 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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GUERNSEYS 

Bull  From  848  lbs.  Cow 

Sired  by  Gayhead’s  Ultra  Chief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  condition.  Price  $300. 
Others  from  high  producing  dams  at 
$75  to  $250.  Several  A.  R.  cows  for  sale. 

Accredited  Herd. 


LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

Perry,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Special  Offer— Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

First  check  for  $75.00  takes  four  months  old  Guern¬ 
sey  Bull  Calf.  Good  individual.  Dam  gave  9891.3  lbs.  of 
milk  and  592.9  lbs.  of  fat  with  first  calf.  Sire’s  dam’s 
record  12133.10  lbs.  of  milk  and  601.21  lbs.  of  fat  Class  B. 

You  can  get  10  to  11  cents  per  quart,  in  cans,  at  your 
station,  if  you  produce  clean  milk  from  grade  or 
thorougbred  Guernsey  cows. 

CHEDCO  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 

C.  E.  Cotting 

70  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100021. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmera  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWt  amj  FA„Mf  ,,  f  ,H  (t  |  PMii  p. 


For  Sale 


A  highly-bred  registered 
Guernsey  bull.  Lake  Del¬ 
aware  Gibraltar  106827  out 
of  Imp.  Verbena  IV  of  Myrtle  Place  160772, 
with  a  record  of  14187.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  705  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  in  Class  G,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  world’s  Champion  Cow  Countess  Prue. 
Federal  Accredited  Certificate  No.  39478. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-LANGWATER 
EASTERN  KING  BREEDING 

Granddaughters  and  one  grandson,  dams  of  these  calves 
are  now  on  A.  R.  record.  Prices  SIOO  to  $150. 

Address;  SUNFLOWER  FARM,  Paradise,  Pd. 
C.  F.  Warner,  Prop , 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  oalves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS  \ 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  14  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  ordersonly for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE.  PA. 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Stallions,  1,  2  and  3  yr.,  all 
black,  $125  to  $300.  Mares:  10 
yr.,  i  yr.,  five  2  yr.  and  three 
1  yr.  Daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  3  Int.  Champs.  Wra.  A.  REID  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


Percherons 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Give  number  of  small,  medium  and  large ;  also  prices. 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 


#2  A  T1  C  GRADE.  For  Sale — 1  Toggenburg 
AS  I  O  doe  and  2  Saanen  doe  kids.  Write 

M.  Bayerdorffer  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  RAMBOUILLET  BAM  FOB.  SALE. 
Address  F,  L.  EDWARDS  P,  0,  Dcx  $  Glaryvillc,  N,  Y, 


SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific ,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes.  ' 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


SERVICE  BOARS. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Choice  breedingand  fine 
condition,  farrow  June. 

DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


1  lllPnfift  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
^  ^  breeding.  Reg.  and  immun  e 

P.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merritleld,  N.  Y  - 


D 


PUREBRED ( 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

XUEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE.  N.  T. 


TH%  llPOf'C  OF  THE  BEST  BREEL- 
J^UnVVO  ING  AND  QUALITY. 


Wm.  R.  UIU 


Bridgeville,  Del. 


CHOICE  POUIIDCHIM^Mif^MJS- 

proval.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Che*  wold,  Del. 

Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Fairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BR00KSIDE  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown,  Va. 

nhoctor  Whiffle  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UIIG9IGI  11 1111  Ch  pigs, NationalCham.  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUD  LAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  I'a 

Fnr  Sain  Pedigreed  Chester  White  PIGS,  March  farrow, 
iUI  Dale  either  sex,  J.  S.  DEATRICK,  Aspers,  Pa. 

0|  f  Reg.  pigs  $12.75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
•l.V.  Pairs  no-akin  *25.  II.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv- 
a).  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more, 
c  If  you  only  want  one,  add  50e  to  above  price. 

-  K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


■: 


I 


DURE  BRED  PIGC 

I  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  W 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 
SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your* 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRIKTGr 

P  I  Gr  ^  for  sale 


Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $6.00  ea.,  8  wks.  old  $6  2d  ea 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval ;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  w  Lux 

206  Washington  SI.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  sfa°lre 

Chester  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  crossed  ;  Barrows  and  Sows  6-8  wks.  old. 
$6  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  $15  a  pair.  Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval— Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 


WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


DOGS 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

Large  and  healthy.  Two  weeks  trial.  Intelligent  and 
easily  trained.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  your  wants 

today.  E8BENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks,  Penna. 


“For  Your  Protection”['„v^hciN,3TwErhShepherds 

Never  before  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers. 

GEORGE  BOOKMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


J  »T  stocir,  &  to  o  mos.  ...... 

haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penna 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rove  City,  I*». 


GolliePuppies 


the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
OLOVEUNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersbnrg,  Fa. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The  intelligent  kind ;  males 
Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


^honhorr!  PimeNatnral  born  farm  dogs.  Heel  drivers. 
OilcpnGlU  rups Parents  excellent  watch  and  cattle 
dogs.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Rpdojpo  Purebred.  Eligible  A. K.  C.  Few  8  months  old 
uoaglcb  males.  Healthy  farm  raised  dogs  from  A.  J 
Stock.  Address  T0R0HILL  FARM,  Cbas.  J.  Haibel,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y 


PfipC!  Pedigreed,  Farm  raised, 
u  A  J  loyal  companions  and  in 
telligent.  FRANK  W.  CLOUD,  Konnetl  Square,  Pa 


U/ILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
"  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELG,  Medway,  Mass. 


AIRFnai  The  all-around  dog,  ail  ages.  Will  ship 

HlnCUHLCU  c.  O.  D.  SHAOYSIOE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


PULL  NOT  TORQUATOS  COLLAR,  $1.25  each— Dog  and 
Puppy  Food,  IK,  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L,  b,  N  Y. 


POLICE 
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Clean  Milking  Means  Clean  Profits 

YOU  have  doubtless  found  that  few,  if  any,  can  be  trusted  to  do 
your  milking  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  you  would  do  it. 

If  milking  isn’t  done  thoroughly  it  isn’t  satisfactory.  There  is 
not  only  a  waste  in  every  milking  but  cows  tend  to  dry  up  ahead 
of  time.  When  figured  in  terms  of  dollars  such  losses  are  serious 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

You  can  be  certain  that  your  milking  is  thoroughly  done  when 
you  use  a  Perfection  Milker.  The  Perfection  milks  thoroughly  be¬ 
cause  it  uses  the  same  natural  action  as  the  calf.  The  new  two 
piece  teat  cup,  besides  being  easy  to  wash,  milks  cleaner,  faster  and 
with  less  vacuum.  Low  vacuum  means  contented  cows.  Contented 
cows  give  more  milk.  They  yield  freely  to  the  gentle  suction  and 
the  downward  squeeze  of  the  Perfection. 

The  Perfection  milks  clean  and  clean 
milking  means  clean  profits. 

A  record  of  fourteen  years  of  successful 
service  is  your  best  guarantee  that  a  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milker  will  give  you  reliable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
catalog. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co*  or  Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.  245  West  Jefferson  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  New  York 


The  new  2  piece  Teat  Cup. 
One  pull  and  it  is  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
eteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tireB. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il- 

_  lastrated  in  colors  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Ba  St.Quincy.Ul, 


A  Marietta 

SILO 

WOOD  OR 
CONCRETE 

A  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO,  de¬ 
livered  and  erected 
on  your  farm  is 
PERMANENT. 
BEAUTIFUL  and 
equipped  with  Red 
Wood  Hinge  Doors. 

The  Marietta  Silo  Co. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Send  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN  and 
BIO  DISCOUNT. 

( 

Name 

Address 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Why  Pay  More 
and  Get  Less? 

Dairymen  who  have  had  the  most  ex¬ 
perience  with  milking  machines  will  tell 
you — 

44  Get  a  Hinman !  ” 

That’s  the  milker  for  reliable,  profitable,  year-af¬ 
ter-year  results.  Made  right  from  the  start— and 
proved  by  19  years’  success  on  thousands  of  dairies. 
Yet  it  costs  you  less — both  to  buy  and  to  operate! 
Because  it’s  so  simple !  And 
that’s  also  why  it  is  the  de¬ 
pendable,  practical,  success¬ 
ful  milker  of  today. 

Write  tor  Catalog 

Full  of  practical,  interesting 
milker  experience.  See  what’s 
in  this  book.  Send  a  postal 
today.  Address 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

HINMAN 

PORTABLE  .  STAN DARO * PORTAB LE 
CAS  ENCINE*S>TANDARD  ELECTRIC 

MILKERS 


Dairy  Cows  in  Canada 

■  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  market  con¬ 
dition  in  Canada  except  that  on  a  visit 
to  an  experiment  station  at  Ottawa  the 
other  day  the  animal  husbandryman  gave 
me  some  prices  which  were  being  paid 
for  grade  cows  of  fine  quality  and,  if 
such  prices  rule,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  going  to  Can¬ 
ada  to  purchase.  However,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  your  correspondent  to  write  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  stating 
:iis  requirements,  and  I  think  he  would 
je  advised  as  to  the  possibility  of  buying 
dairy  cows  from  there. 

The  requirements  of  admission  to  the 
United  States  are  that  the  cows  must  be 
tested  by  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  else  must 
have  papers  showing  that  they  are  from 
an  accredited  herd,  or  have  been  recently 
tested  by  the  proper  authorities.  Permit 
must  also  be  secured  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  to  which 
they  are  going  and  the  requirements  of 
that  Department  must  be  satisfied.  It 
would  be  best  for  your  correspondent  to 
write  his  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  ascertain  in  advance  just  wliat 
their  requirements  are. 

The  embargo  upon  milk  and  cream 
from  an  area  within  200  miles  of  Mon¬ 
treal  is  only  temporary  and  has  already 
aeen  rescinded  as  far  as  Ontario  is  con¬ 
cerned.  While  prices  are  low  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  dairy  products,  nevertheless  there 
are  compensating  advantages  in  cheaper 
labor  and  cheaper  feed  which  make  the 
Canadian  dairyman  quite  contented  with 
his  lot.  E.  j.  B. 

Vermont. 


Pasture  for  Shotes 

We  wish  to  pasture  about  100  shotes 
beginning  about  June  on  a  three-acre  pas¬ 
ture.  We  thought  of  sowing  a  mixture 
of  oats,  corn,  rape  and  Sudan  grass. 
About  liow  much  to  the  acre?  Can  you 
better  this  mixture  so  that  it  will  last 
until  a  cornfield  is  in  condition  to  hog 
down?  About  how  many  acres  of  corn 
should  be  allowed  for  100  shotes  for  hog¬ 
ging  down  after  the  pasture  feed  is  con¬ 
sumed?  The  pasture  has  running  water. 
Must  we  supply  any  other  feed  while  they 
are  on  pasture?  Must  we  supply  shelter? 
What  is  the  desirable  height  of  fencing? 
Perkasie,  Pa.  R.  B. 

I  think  the  corn  in  the  rotation  is  no 
good,  as  it  is  apt  to  choke  the  rest  out ; 
about  three  pecks  oats,  10  lbs.  rape,  10 
lbs.  Sudan  grass.  One  hundred  shotes  can 
eat  a  large  field  of  corn  if  they  are  good- 
sized  ones,  and  if  they  are  in  till  snow 
covers  the  ground.  I  think  10  acres  will 
be  cleaned  up  easily. 

You  have  to  feed  them  while  they  are 
in  pasture,  and  I  think  a  very  simple  and 
good  ration  is  corn  and  tankage  fed*in  a 
self-feeder.  They  must  have  some  shelter. 
They  must  have  shade  from  the  sun  in 
very  hot  weather,  and  in  cold  rainy 
weather  they  should  have  a  place  to  keep 
dry.  C.  R.  BASIIORE. 

Pennsylvania. 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price  . 
Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co..  Satina.  Ivans.  I 


Pasture  for  Sheep 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  permanent 
pasture  mixture  for  sheep?  I  would  also 
like  a  temporary  pasture  mixture,  to  be 
used  on  upland.  It  has  had  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  barnyard  manure.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  for  seeding.  F.  L.  K. 

West  Virginia. 

Sow  all  the  different  kinds  of  legume 
seeds  available  and  some  Timothy.  Some 
of  these,  perhaps  all,  are  adapted  to 
growth,  and  the  work  they  will  do,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  help  of  the  manure  al¬ 
ready  there,  will  fit  the  soil  so  the  natural 
grass  seed,  of  whatever  variety  it  is,  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  soil,  will  spring  and  “take”  the 
ground  later.  Permanent  pasture  cannot 
he  built  like  hauling  up  the  material  for 
a  building,  and  erecting  it.  Every,  soil 
has  seeds  in  it  of  the  grass  that  nature 
grew  on  it,  perhaps  dozens  of  varieties. 
When  conditions  are  made  right  for  it,  it 
springs,  and  it  is  probable  the  only  kind* 
suitable  for  permanency  on  it.  It  first 
grew  from  humus  present.  These  new 
seeds  will  furnish  another  batch. 

Our  own  experience  with  moss  grass, 
over-pastured  or  soil  washed  places  is 
treatment  of  tame  seeds,  manure,  the 
feeding  of  shock  corn  or  fodder,  or  the 
spreading  of  clover  chaff,  after  hulling. 
Sometimes  it  fits  to  build  a  shack  of  corn 
or  fodder  for  Winter  feeding. 

As  to  temporary  pasture  the  tame 
grasses,  named  will  fit.  So  may  Crimson 
clover,  Lespedeza  and  some  others.  For 
bush  forage,  any  of  the  grains,  sorghums 
or  rape  will  fit.  There  is  110  need  of  any 
scientific  rule  about  the  mixing  of  any  of 
the  seeds  named,  just  so  there  is  some  of 
as  many  varieties  as  possible. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Y our  Chance 
to  Have  a 
Craine  Silo 

at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated 
silo  of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and 
turn  loss  into  profit. 

Every  year,  more  dairy  owners  order  us  to 
rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an  opportunity 
just  like  yours.  They  get  a  real  Craine— 
tlie  silo  that  laughs  at  smashing  storms — 
resists  frost— keeps  silage  better — stands 
firm  and  straight — needs  no  tinkering — 
earns  profits  for  years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo  means  to  you. 
Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it — and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  the 
same  time  I 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine 
rebuilts — how  they  stand 
up  and  serve  others  — how 
we  rebuild — what  you  get. 

Address 


CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  160-B-l 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SILAFEXT 


CRAINELOX  < 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE  WALL 

SI  LOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


y 


THE  twice-a-day 
clean-up  loses 
its  terrors  for 
owners  of  the  United 
States  Cream  Separ¬ 
ator.  All  the  discs 
of  the  perfected  self- 
adjusting  disc  bowl 
slide  onto  and  off  the 
patented  Disc  Trans¬ 
fer  for  as  quick,  easy 
washing  as  though 
one  piece. 

This  important  fea¬ 
ture,  plus  marvelous 
ease  of  turning  and 
close  skimming  bring 
you  a  twice-a-day 
pleasure  and  pride  in 
United  States  owner¬ 
ship. 

Seven  sizes-— the 
larger  sizes  with 
motor  or  gas  engine 
attachments.  Com¬ 
plete  separators  or 
repair  parts  shipped 
from  eight 
warehouses. 

Vermont  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Bellows  FalU,  Vt. 

AGENTS  :  Some  desir¬ 
able  territories  open 
for  live  user-agents. 
Write  for  plan. 


UNITED  C 
U  STATED 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

Uor  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  UP;  FRUIT  PROS¬ 
PECTS  UNCERTAIN  ;  SHIPPING  IN  SMALL 
BAGS. 

With  western  potatoes  $4  per  100  lbs. 
in  Chicago,  the  growers  in  Colorado  and 
Idaho  felt  enthusiastic  at  planting  time 
and  are  said  to  increase  their  acreage  as 
much  as  they  could.  One  thing  or  an¬ 
other  has  favored  that  part  of  the  pota¬ 
to  region  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
This  Spring  their  particular  variety  of 
Burbank  was  in  light  supply  and  sought 
after  at  fast  rising  prices. 

Maine  growers  have  done  well,  too, 
having  shipped  about  40,000  cars  or 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  northern  late 
potatoes  shipped  the  past  season  and  they 
have  several  thousand  carloads  still  to 
come  in  May  and  June.  The  total  prob¬ 
ably  will  beat  the  record  for  Maine  or 
any  other  State.  The  figures  exceed  ex¬ 
pectations.  They  show  how  thoroughly 
a  thrifty  down-East  farmer  will  clean  up 
liis  potato  bins  when  the  price  is  right. 
The  entire  northern  part  of  the  State  has 
been  helped  by  two  years  of  potato  money. 
Maine  growers  are  increasing  acreage  at 
a  serious  risk  of  much  less  favorable  mar¬ 
kets  next  Fall,  but  this  risk  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  western  growers,  the 
eastern  freight  cost  being  lower.  Condi¬ 
tions  still  appear  favorable  for  the  early 
and  mid-season  potato  market,  the  some¬ 
what  larger  acreage  being  offset  consid¬ 
erably  by  weather  and  flood  damage  and 
even  by  drought  in  parts  of  the  South- 


Southern  onions  have  been  coming  in 
heavy  supply  and  bringing  50  per  cent 
higher  prices  than  last  season.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  increasing  the  tariff  on  onions  is 
still  under  consideration  by  government 
authorities.  Imports  equal  to  a  thousand 
cars  or  more  of  Egyptian  onions  have 
given  southern  growers  considerable  com¬ 
petition,  but  the  absence  of  many  old 
northern  onions  in  last  Spring  has  helped 
the  markets.  The  last  of  the  old  onions 
sold  as  high  as  $7  per  100  lbs.  in  some 
city  markets. 

ONIONS  IN  BUSHEL  BAGS 

The  long  list  of  small  packages  has 
been  increased  by  the  50-lb.  open-mesh 
onion  bag.  Texas  onions  put  up  this  way 
have  sold  in  northern  markets  this  Spring 
for  practically  the  same  prices  as  an 
equal  weight  of  onions  in  crates.  It  was 
reported  the  bags  load  and  carry  well  and 
are  likely  to  become  popular  because  the 
cost  of  bags  is  less  than  for  crates.  A 
package  smaller  than  the  100-lb.  bag  suits 
many  buyers  especially  in  warm  weather. 
The  large  bags,  holding  100  lbs.,  never 
worked  very  well  when  tried  out  at  south¬ 
ern  shipping  points  because  the  onions 
had  been  heated  during  the  journey  to 
market,  unless  thoroughly  dry  when 
shipped.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  smaller  bags  may  not  cause  the  same 
kind  of  trouble  in  Summer.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  shown  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  during  the  past  week  and  cheese  is 


... 


This  girl  is  starting  early  as  a  dairywoman.  Let  us  all  hope  she  will  keep  right  on 
the  road.  The  Holstein  calves  are  purebred.  They  will  start  a  long  line  of  milk 
makers.  C.  It.  Clark,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  photograph. 


eastern  States.  The  real  test  of  the  new 
season’s  markets  is  likely  to  come  when 
the  diggings  of  the  new  northern  crop 
reach  heavy  shipping  volume. 

FRUIT  SUPPLY  REDUCED 

The  season’s  shipment  of  apples  are 
near  the  end  with  perhaps  3,000  carloads 
expected  still  to  come  besides  the  with¬ 
drawals  from  city  cold  storage.  The  total 
quantity  is  only  a  little  larger  than  last 
season  notwithstanding  the  big  crop  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  plain  that  waste  and  manu¬ 
facture  took  the  best  quantities  and  the 
usual  city  demand  was  increased  some¬ 
what  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  crop. 
Prices  run  generally  $3  to  $4  per  barrel 
in  the  cities,  although  some  sales  of 
scalded  stock  sell  as  low  as  $1  and  some 
fine  late  keeping  qualities  from  storage 
sell  as  high  as  $8.  The  new  crop  does 
not  look  particularly  promising  because 
of  frost  in  the  South  and  Northwest  and 
reports  of  a  poor  set  of  fruit  in  various 
localities. 

Even  the  strawberry  output  is  by  no 
means  as  large  as  it  seemed  likely  to  be 
early  in  the  season,  although  on  account 
of  earliness  the  shipments  have  been 
heavy  for  the  time  of  year  and  prices 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  It  looks  as  if 
frosts,  excessive  rainfall,  drought  in  other 
sections  and  even  some  flood  damage  had 
cut  down  the  mid-season  crop  about  one- 
third  which  would  bring  it  to  a  total  not 
much  larger  than  last  season.  This  situa¬ 
tion  would  indicate  a  somewhat  better 
average  of  prices  from  now  on  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  market  the  first  part  of 
the  season. 

Cantaloupes  are  already  on  the  market 
from  Mexico  and  bringing  $10  a  crate  for 
the  first  arrivals.  Supply  of  cantaloupes 
from  California  and  Arizona  controls  the 
markets  of  the  country  in  May  and  June. 
Heavy  supplies  are  expected  in  June. 

The  watermelon  acreage  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tremely  large  this  year  but  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  ample  in  July. 

Tomatoes  from  the  South  have  been 
selling  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  early 
part  of  last  season.  The  production  is 
expected  to  be  more  moderate  in  July  and 
later  but  the  prospect  of  a  poor  demand 
from  the  canneries  affects  the  outlook. 


also  a  little  lower.  Eggs  are  weak.  Po¬ 
tato  prices  are  considerably  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
lower ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c ;  tubs, 
44  to  47c;  dairy,  41  to  46c.  Cheese,  weak; 
new  flats,  25  to  26c;  longhorns,  25%  to 
26%e;  limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  27  to  28c ;  State, 
25  to  26c ;  western,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  45  to  47c ;  fowls,  30  to  32c ;  ca¬ 
pons,  36  to  44c ;  chickens,  fancy,  33  to 
34c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  36 
to  37c ;  geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
lower ;  fowls,  26  to  29c ;  chickens,  28  to 
29c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c ;  ducks,  30 
to  33c ;  geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firmer ; 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  Greening, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  King,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Spy,  Rome -Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25;  Winesap, 
western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious, 
$4  to  $4.25.  Potatoes,  strong ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.90 ;  150-lb.  sack, 
$4.50  to  $5;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $8.25; 
sweets,  Del.,  hamper,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Jer¬ 
sey,  $2  to  $2.10. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea.  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $S ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  high¬ 
er  ;  home-grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Texas, 
yellow,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.80  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  carrots,  washed, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  celery,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hothouse,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Fla.,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4.75 ;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt, 
90c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c;  pras- 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90e ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.35 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  60 
to  75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  tomatoes, 
crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  turnips,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  watercress,  cwt.,  $4  to 
$4.25. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 :  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $10  to 


$12 ;  wheat  bran,  $32 :  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32 ;  red-dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38 ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy,  $33.50 ;  glu¬ 
ten,  $36 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Killing 
Hawks 

I  noticed  a  recent  article  about  the  use 
of  nux  vomica  for  ridding  the  poultry  of 
hawks.  While  living  in  Florida  we  kept 
chickens,  turkeys  and  guineas.  Every  lit¬ 
tle  while  the  hawks  would  begin  catching 
our  little  chicks ;  sometimes  we  would  lose 
several  in  a  day,  while  owls  came  hoot- 
hooting  in  flocks  at  night.  To  add  to  our 
troubles  snakes,  wildcats  and  opossum 
also  visited  us  at  night.  It  did  seem  as 
though  we  would  lose  them  all.  It  was 
impossible  to  shoot  the  things,  for  they 
would  snatch  and  devour  before  we  could 
get  to  the  scene.  We  trapped  a  few  of 
the  animals,  but  still  had  to  cope  with 
the  preying  birds.  We  had  been  hearing 
about  nux  vomica,  but  had  been  afraid 
to  use  it,  as  of  course  it  is  very  deadly 
if  taken  in  any  amount.  The  losses  were 
so  severe  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  choice.  We  could  run  the  chance 
of  killing  them  ourselves  all  at  once,  or 
let  them  be  devoured,  so  we  procured  a 
supply  of  nux  vomica  and  went  to  work. 
Use  one  level  teaspoon  of  nux  vomica 
to  one  pint  cornmeal.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  feed  dry.  Give  only  one  feed  and 
see  that  none  is  left.  This  amount  is 
enough  for  100  birds  whether  old  or 
young.  If  it  is  not  cleaned  up  remove 
so  that  none  will  over-eat.  If  necessary 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  safely.  Wliat  a  chicken  gets 
in  this  way  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic,  and 
none  suffers  any  ill  effects.  The  chick¬ 
ens  are  allowed  to  run  about  as  usual.  If 
caught  the  bird  of  prey  never  returns.  My 
theory  is  that  they  eat  into  the  crop.  As 
you  know  they  always  attack  on  the  head 
and  neck.  With  owls  take  a  piece  of  the 
chicken  they  leave,  fasten  to  the  pan  of 
a  steel  trap  and  place  on  a  post  near  the 
chicken  coop.  Put  nux  vomica  in  the 
bait,  for  they  may  pull  loose  and  come 
back  again.  The  poison  keeps  them  safe 
until  you  can  get  them  yourself.  If  they 
eat  the  bait  you  won’t  be  troubled,  any 
way,  but  be  sure  to  have  the  trap,  as 
they  may  not  go  far  if  they  try  to  carry 
the  bait.  Hawks  may  be  caught  in  traps 
with  poisoned  bait,  but  the  traps  must 
be  on  higher  poles.  When  the  hawk  or 
owl  is  caught  destroy  the  bait  so  that 
nothing  else  can  get  it. 

Great  care  should  be  used  that  no  ani¬ 
mal,  cattle,  hogs  or  dogs,  get  -the 
meal  fed  to  chickens,  as  they  could  get 
enough  r.t  one  or  two  licks  to  kill  them. 
When  they  get  it  they  just  fade  out.  They 
refuse  to  eat  and  go  so  slim  in  a  few 
days  that  they  die.  They  don’t  seem  to 
suffer  and  no  one  knows  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  until  too  late  to  save  them. 

We  do  not  use  this  except  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  nor  do  we  use  or  sell  poultry  which 
has  had  it  for  some  time  after  they  have 
had  it  to  eat.  When  other  means  fail  it 
is  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  if  used  as 
directed  above.  mrs.  h.  j.  c. 


Clogged  Cesspool 

About  15  years  ago  I  dug  a  cesspool 
and  installed  a  bathroom.  Everything 
worked  fine  for  a  time,  but  last  Winter  the 
cesspool  filled  full  and  is  still  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  Do  you  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  other  than  digging  a  new  one? 
Some  have  told  me  they  thought  there 
might  be  something  that  would  eat  out 
whatever  is  obstructing  the  outlet.  F.  c. 

Andover,  N.  Y. 

The  outlet  of  the  ordinary  cesspool  is 
the  earth  surrounding  the  wall  of  the  pit. 
After  sufficiently  long  use,  the  soil  will 
become  clogged  with  the  solid  matter  of 
the  cesspool  and  the  pit  will  be  useless. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  this  to 
take  place  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  Only  in  open  gravelly  soils  are 
cesspools  likely  to  be  long  satisfactory. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  could  eat  out  the 
material  of  the  clogged  interstices  in  the 
soil  and  presume  that  only  a  new  cesspool 
or  a  septic  tank  will  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  m.  B.  D. 


Rosemont 

QliCKs4j| 


Still  Further  Reductions 
Make  Wonderful  May  Values 

This  week  you  can  buy  the  famous  Rosemont  White 
Leghorn  Chicks,  rich  in  Hollywood  and  Belie  of  New 
Jersey  blood,  at  the  price  of  "10c  store  chicks.”  And 
these  low  prices  are  effective  right  now  ih  Mid-May 
with  still  time  to  produce  early  winter  layers — if  you 
order  at  once. 


78,000  Rugged  Rosemont  Chicks  will  be  Ready 
for  Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  May  31st. 


White  Leghorns 

50 

100 

500 

Select  Grade  A  . 

.$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Brown  Leghorns  &  White 

Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

.  6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

Select  Grade  A  . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

.  6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

White  Wyandottes 

Select  Grade  A  . 

.  8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Blood  Tested 

State  Certified  . 

.13.00 

23.00 

112.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

.  5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  Once. 
We  prepay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery.  FREE  Catalog  pictures  Rosemont  Flocks  and 
Equipment. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

State -Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 
at  These  Bed-rock,  Postpaid  Prices,  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks .  $j  1.0O 

Special  Matings— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  1  4.00 

White  Rock-Wyandotte  Special  Broiler  Cross  13.00 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds .  16.00 

12- Week-Old  White  Leghorn  1  1C  ^ACH 
February  Hatched  Pullets  -  «P  1  •  1  O  yi'nel‘an’d 

Wene  Chick  Farms  j, 

R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

Trapnested — Pedigreed 
NOW  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Every  chick  is  bred  from  a  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  dam  and  sired  by  a  male  whose  dam  laid  not 
less  than  200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Every  breeder 
is  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy,  livable 
chix  that  mature  into  profit  payers.  Customers  are 
reporting  big  success  with  our  ehlx.  You,  too,  can 
succeed  with  this  high-grade  foundation  stoek. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


LEGHORN  CHIX 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders 

“.Tusta”Chix  have  ALL  the  Qualities 
the  successful  poultryman  demands. 

JUNE  9th  and  16th  -  -  $12  per  100 

Get  a  Square  Deal  from 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  PTTI  ¥  rTC 
LEGHORN  JT  U  IjJLIIi  1  i3 

Will  sell  2,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets 
from  carefully  selected  stoek.  This  same  stock 
has  made  money  for  me  for  the  past  five  years 
and  can  do  the  same  for  anyone  else. 

March  Pullets,  ten  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
April  Pullets,  ten  weeks  old,  $1.10  each 

BERTA-BESS  POULTRY  FARM 

Harry  Grant  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringneck,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50 
setting  of  twelve  eggs. 

ALPHEUS  COE  _ SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  pill  |  CTO  Large,  vigorous  birds  from 
LEGHORN  rUlittU  heavy  laying  stock,  eight 
weeks  old,  $1,10,  June  delivery.  Twelve  weeks,  $1.25, 
July  delivery.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  R-3,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


DITI  I  FTC  C*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

JfU  LLL  I  A  From  our  own  selected  breeders, 
bred  for  size  and  heavy  production. 
Wonderful  birds,  Traised  on  Cod-Liver-Oil,  buttermilk 
mash.nnilk  and  free  range.  12-waeks,  $  1 .  On  approval. 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12; 
Barred  llocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  14o; 
Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
la«;  Assorted,  9o.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  circular  and  prices,  thas.  Taylor  Liberty,  X.  Y 


O  HIGH  GRADE  ft 

LhickS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Tancred  Strain.  From  stock  bred  for  high  eggproduction. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  Westfield,  N.  1.  Phone  Westfield  1629. 

PULLETS  PH0I9E  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


invited. 


10  weeks,  $1,00  each.  Inspection 

E,  II.  IILHMLH,  Frenehtowu,  N.  J. 


FRR  M  A R H I U E Q  Danish  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks, 
CUU  RIMUmnCO  I0c  up.  A  hatch  every  week  by 
parcel  post.  C1IA8.  W.  GILBERT,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate, 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c.,each  and  up. 

Varieties  Prices  on:  SO  lOO 

Leghorns,  White . $6.75  $13.00 

Leghorns,  Brown  &  Buff .  6,75  13.00 

Anconas .  7.25  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes .  7.75  15.00  65.00 

Black  Minorcas .  9.25  18.00  87.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Giant  Chicks. ...  18.50  35.00  140.00 

Assorted  Chicks..... .  6.50  11.00  52.50 


500 

$55.00 

62.00 

67.00 


Hogan 

1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

125.00 

170.00 

105.00 


Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers,  Feeders,  Fountains 
and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Established  1887 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Old  Pen  Cock, 
From  Champion  Production  Pen 
Sesqui- Centennial  Poultry  Show ,  Oct.  1926 . 
Exhibited  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm ,  Honesdale ,  Pa, 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Pi'oduction 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  * 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


LRNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  B*  5Tft  NDftR DQU  OUT/- 


LOOK— THESE  PRICES  I 

guaranteed.  Ref. :  Hock  inf 
Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  in  TT.  S.  A. — 

Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Shepperds  A 
Buff,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 


White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or 
Light  Brahmas,  Special  Barron  White 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

For  broilers,  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.50  per  10i 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


E.  Order 

direct 

from  this 

ad. 

100%  live  delivery 

tional  Bank. 

25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

.$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$29.00 

$47.00 

$90.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

90.00 

6.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

6.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

11.00 

21.00 

62.00 

102.00 

200.00 

per  100. 

RT.  10 

LANCASTER, 

OHIO 

KICKS 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS  -  FINE  PUREBRED  STOCK, 

Prices  on: 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 

Anconas . . 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas 

Buff  Minorcas . 

Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs 

Heavy  Assorted . 

Light  Assorted . 

Jersey  Giants,  $25.00  per  100.  8  and  10- Week 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 


SOME  TRAPNESTED.  ORDER  TODAY. 


60  100  500  1,000 

$5.00  $  9.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

6.00  11.00  65.00  110.00 

6.60  12.00  60.00  120.00 

7.00  13.00  65.00  130.00 

8.00  116.00  75.00  150.00 

5.50  10.00  60  00  100.00 

4.60  8.00.  40.00  _  80.00 

old  PULLETS  growing  fine. 

BOX  123 


Write  for  prices. 

TIRO,  OHIO 


W—  B&JB  IE1  I  MF  Will  make  you  money  be- 

■WH  F**  g  FY  P  n  ■  cause  they  are  hatched  from 

■  ■  ■  m  mm  mm  mm  flocks  that  have  been  care¬ 

fully  bred  and  culled  for  health  type  and  egg  production  and  contain  the  blood  of  such 
leading  strains  as  Fishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron,  Wyekoff. 

100$  live  arrival.  Postpaid  prices.  _  50 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  II.  Mixed.... . #5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

White  &  Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  0.25  12.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Bull  Bocks,  Wh.  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  6.75  13.00  62.50 

Order  Direet  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  K^erenbe— Peoples  Bank 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHEBI  Box  75  COLUMBUS  GBOVE,  OHIO 


3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

64 

3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

64 

2.75 

6.25 

10 

30 

49 

6.00 

11.00 

20 

CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.50  $4.75  $9  $27  $45 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  O.  Reds . 3.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyans.;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.00 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 


SCHWEGLERS  THOROBRED  baby 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  LfllWlVd 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Recks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Buy 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
Quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS. 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  0.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5 ;  50,  $10 ;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkie  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 

CHICKS  Strain  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Repeat 
orders  prove  our  chicks  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular. 

ADRIAN  DE  NEEF 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PRICES  FOR  M4V 


Quantity 

25 

so 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leuliorns 

$3  00 

§5.50 

$10 

$47  50 

$  90 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57,50 

no 

S  C  R.  1.  Reds  -  - 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

57.50 

no 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65  00 

Assorted  Chicks  - 

2,50 

4.25 

8 

38.00 

75 

25 

60 

100 

-  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

-  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

-  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

-  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUKSY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  B'ree  circular. 

MAY  PRICES 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  ------ 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ... 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


SEND  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
see  chicks.  We  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
purebred,  inspectedandcuiledflocks.  Prompt  shipments. 
Prices  on — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  §3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks... 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  213  Mingoville,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

MICHIGAN  w“T™  LEGHORNS 

May  Delivery  10c  each.  June  Delivery  9c  each. 

Special  matings  slightly  higher.  Strong,  sturdy 
Newton  hatched  chicks  from  free  range,  seal-band¬ 
ed  accredited  .flocks,  under  our  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
Postpaid.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free.  Special  discount  on  prompt  orders. 

J.  H,  GEERLINGS  R.  1.,  Box  R  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

White  leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


THE  HENYARD 


W&NTVTi  Hundred  Rhode  Island  Plymouth  Rooks 

ff  fin  1  LW  MR.  DAVID  FRANK,  226  Franklin  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T, 


Forbidding  Poultry-keeping 
in  Village 

I  have  a  poultry  farm  in  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  village,  where  they  have  passed 
an  ordinance  forbidding  the  keeping  of 
fowls.  Have  about  1,400  hens,  over  1,- 
500  chicks  and  more  to  come.  Last  Fall 
I  built  80  ft.  onto  my  henhouse,  so  you 
see  it  makes  it  very  hard  on  me.  I  have 
worked  hard  on  this  place  for  over  10 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have 
some  protection  as  I  am  making  my  living 
here.  I  asked  a  big  business  man  in  the 
village  in  regard  to  this,  and  he  said  I 
need  not  worry,  as  they  would  have  to 
prove  my  chickens  are  a  nuisance,  which 
they  cannot,  as  I  have  no  houses  near  me. 

New  York.  R.  P.  E. 

Such  an  ordinance  constitutes  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property,  since  poultry  buildings 
are  adapted  to  but  one  purpose,  and  to 
forbid  their  use  for  that  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
prive  their  owner  of  the  value  of  his 
property.  I  presume  that  your  village 
board  has  power  to  adopt  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance  and  that  you  cannot  legally  es¬ 
cape  its  penalty.  I  should  advise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  consult  a  competent  law¬ 
yer  as  to  your  privileges  in  an  established 
business  that  has  never  been  forbidden  in 
your  municipality.  It  may  be  that  your 
village  board  has  exceeded  its  power,  and 
that  you  need  not  remove  or  discontinue 
the  use  of  your  plant.  If  this  is  true, 
you  can  await  the  action  of  the  board  and 
contest  any  attempt  to  put  you  out  of 
business,  but  you  should  be  sure  of  your 
ground  before  entering  into  any  fight 
with  the  authorities.  The  injustice  to 
you  is  evident  enough,  but  I  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  to  the  legal  technicalities  in¬ 
volved.  M.  B.  D. 


Bumblefoot 

I  noticed  a  recent  question  about  poul¬ 
try  with  corns.  I  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  and  nothing  would  cure  or  prevent 
it.  A  tendency  to  have  corns  and  bum¬ 
ble  foot  is  inherited,  and  as  long  as  one 
continues  raising  from  these  birds,  he 
will  have  the  same  trouble.  There  is  but 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  get  another 
strain.  I  raise  exhibition  Black  Minorcas 
and  it  oftentimes  made  one  feel  sick  to 
have  a  splendid  specimen  turn  out  so.  It 
did  not  interfere  with  laying.  Since  I 
made  a  change,  I  do  not  have  a  single 
case,  and  the  birds  are  kept  in  the  same 
place.  j.  s.  v. 

Woodridge,  N.  J. 

It  seems  quite  probable  to  me  that  the 
bumblefoot  that  your  birds  suffered  from 
was  caused  by  tuberculosis,  which  may 
appear  in  any  of  the  joints  and  produce 
suppuration.  If  this  was  the  case,  the 
disposal  of  the  birds  and  their  replace¬ 
ment  by  healthy  stock  will  account  for 
th «  present  freedom  from  that  trouble. 
Tuberculosis  is  probably  not  inherited 
directly,  but  a  strain  of  fowls  might  be 
prone  to  it  because  of  inherited  lack  of 
resistance  and  such  a  strain  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  by  reason  of  continued 
contact  with  sick  birds.  When  all  were 
cleaned  out,  the  disease  disappeared. 

M.  B.  D. 


Savage  Chicks 

.1  have  200  White  Leghorn  chicks 
which  are  five  weeks  old.  From  the  time 
they  were  two  weeks  old  they  would  pick 
themselves  under  the  wings  and  at  the 
root  of  the  tail.  After  the  chick  had 
picked  itself  till  it  started  bleeding  the 
others  would  start  picking  on  it  till  it 
died.  What  is  the  remedy?  D.  A.  H. 
Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Such  picking  and  final  killing  upon 
the  part  of  little  chicks  is  not  due  to  de¬ 
fects  in  feeding  but  often  to  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  chicks  in  a  brooder,  with  too  little 
space  for  exercise,  and  to  the  taste  for 
blood  which  all  fowls  of  the  kind  seem  to 
possess.  Watching  the  flock  becomes  nec¬ 
essary,  that  all  injured  chicks  may  be 
promptly  removed  before  being  killed.  A 
daub  of  some  substance  like  tar  upon  the 
injured  back  or  foot  may  discourage 
further  efforts  to  devour  the  injured 
member  of  the  flock,  but  giving  the 
chicks  a  large  run  out  of  doors,  where 
they  can  busy  themselves  pulling  grass, 
chasing  bugs,  etc.,  is  the  most  certain 
remedy.  M.  B.  D. 


Levy  on  Life  Interest 

A  few  years  ago  I  paid  up  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  place  where  I  am  now  living, 
and  gave  the  owner  a  life  lease  on  the 
property.  I  am  thinking  of  moving  from 
the  place  and  leave  the  owner  who  has 
the  life  lease  on  the  place.  Could  he  run 
debts  for  things  and  then  let  the  people 
levy  on  this  place?  This  has  been  done, 
and  it  cost  me  about  $80.  What  steps 
would  I  have  to  take  to  prevent  it? 

New  York.  E.  r. 

Creditors  of  the  life  tenant  cannot  levy 
on  anything  except  his  life  interest  in  the 
real  property.  They  can  take  the  per¬ 
sonal  property,  stock,  machinery  and 
harvested  crops,  etc.,  unless  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  chattel  mortgage.  There  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do.  If  they  levy  on 
the  place  they  levy  on  nothing  but  the 
life  tenant’s  interest.  d.  l. 


J/  BEST  QUALITY: 
bfBABY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

|  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  -  Mixed  7c  « 

1 100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  freej 
Tange  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots., 

|  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

,  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  *2.50 

*4.60 

*  8 

8.  C.  B.  ltock e 

3.00 

6.50 

1  0 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Beds 

3.00 

5.50 

to 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  ot  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  tor  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlistorvllle,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

285-312  Egg  Breeding — S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  Exclusively — Certified 

Write  for  Circular.  Where 

THE  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS  COME  FROM 

20  Per  Cent  Discount  on  Chicks 

II. O.  AS1IBERKY  cfcSON,  liox  It,  SODUS,  N,Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


IMPORTED 
ENGLISH 

Males  head  our  first  grade  pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272  to  314.  Large  vigorous  breeders. 

First  Grade  Chioks,  now  only  •  $12.00  per  100 
Second  “  . .  -  10.00  per  100 

Prepaid 

R.  T.  EWING _ ATLANTIC,  PA. 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  #3.50  #4.50  #  8.00 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks  .  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  S.85  4.00  7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


100 
per  100 


BABY  CBICKS  iKtsaxsi-.::::* 

June  Prices  1X1*°?".:::::::::  i8Bi!S 

Special  prices  on  600  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  McAIisterville,  I'm 

Production  Bred  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One.of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  country 
offers  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  June  delivery,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year. 
Free  Circular  and  Price  List 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.  V. 

10  Weeks  Old  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Bred  from  Selected  Tom  Barron’s  Breeding  Pens. 
Prices  moderate.  [For  delivery  beginning  June  and  July. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Tel.  667  Metuchen  Vineyard  Itoad  Mctiichen,  N.  J. 

RADY  rmrirc  S.c.w.  Leghorns,  8c  ea.,  from  my 
D/tlD  I  tniUW  own  free  range  flock.  100%livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  Wm.  K.  Ora  ham  DIcAIUterrille,  I'a. 

mnn  PULLETS— 840  wks.  old  at  $100  perlOO.  S.C.W. 
IlfUU  Leghorn  or  Barred  Bock.  Delivery  May  16th 
June  1st  and  15th.  Buttermilk  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  Fed. 
Baby  Chicks,  t  5c.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

R-Lu  Phinl/n  JunB  Prices— W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Rarred  Bocks. 
DdUjUHIbKo  |Oc;  Mixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

/■>!.•  L„  Hatch  May  31st— $14,  100;  $7.25,  50. 

Ancona  LtllCRS  GEO.  «.  BOWDISH  •  Esperance,  It.  *. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


799 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Onr  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges,  we  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


2  AAA  PUREBRED 
,VUU  8-10  WEEKS  OLD 

Wyckofl’s  Cockerels 

FOR  A  BARGAIN  PRICE 


Delivery  date  after  June  1st 
Also  Jersey  Giant  and  White  Wyandotte  Breeders 
Write  for  particulars  today 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Office,  196  Lark  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock. 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-1-5  months  old. 
Moderately  priced. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production. 

Prices  as  low  as: 

100  Chicks  -  -  $20.00 

6-weeks-old  chicks  SOc  ea. 

12- weeks-old  pullets,  $1.50  each.  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From*  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  8.  0.  K.  1.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
RJ8DB1RD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S 
S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

Af  Reduced  Prices  lor  May  and  June 

They  have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast 
growth,  egg  production.  All  from  our  own  strain 
of  White  Diarrhoea  free  Northern  Grown  Stock. 
Get  our  catalog  before  you  order.  It  will  help  and 
interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

■ft  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  A 

Baby  chicko 

From  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock,  finest  in  the  world— 
sixteen  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SA  D  I  DCnC  Vermont  certified,  accredited, 
•  Willali  nCUo  bred,  hatched  BABY  CHICKS  from 
vigorous,  dark  colored,  high  production  stock.  Buy 
CHICKS  in  VERMONT.  Write  at  once  for  May  chicks.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEX  FARMS  -  Hartland,  Vt. 


RJ  npnc  -f  O n  HEAVY  MIXED,  9c.  Front 
•  IVJCj  JLFij  lav  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  I.  W.  MOYEIt,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


«  K.I.  REDo  from  our  flock  of  farm  raised,  state 
■  IlirifS  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from 
a  cert.,  trapnested  flock.  April  chicks 
♦  18  per  100.  FIS  FIE  It'S  POULTRY  FAUJ1  1‘lalnville,  Mass. 


n  /t  MDTAN’C  ki.ack  rUTfKC  Get  free  cir_ 
It  /» 111  I  lUli  3  I.ECHOltN  LulLIlJ  cular  before  you 
order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  great¬ 
est  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  PI'TTSTOWN,  N.  i. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  M0U<STIUINCHE1> 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.35  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Remember  we  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cedarhursl  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway.N.J 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  8110  per  lOO 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK.  N.  Y. 


90  0  Certified  Leghorns— c "oof 8 

Pullets  and  Males  from  these  great  layers  and  breeders. 
Circular.  PARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOUPS,  N.  Y. 


,K8S,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  8  REDS  STfSTW? 

Hollywood  250  to  272  egg  males.  Reds  by  Daniels  227  to 
277-egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  above 
at  l  ight  prices.  ItElF-W-FA KM,  Wolcott,  N,  Y. 


Dr„r|S  C.  W.  L.  Pullets,  cockerels,  breed. 
riOQUClIOn  DlBu  ers.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  blood  lines- 
Prices  right.  ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

755*  Tanered,  Pedigreed  males.  Special  500  and  1000  prices. 

LAY  WELL  FARM  Heaver  Springs.  Pa. 

ROSE  D|*nu;ii  I  pnliAPnc  BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
COMB  111  uml  LCyilUl  118  FROST-PROOF  combs 

Baby  chicks,  #16  to  #20  per  lOO.  Weekly  hatches. 

J.  M.  C1IA8E  Box  60  WallMII.  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
too  fioo  1000 

May  Prices  .  .  .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  been  very  unfortunate  both  this 
year  and  last  in  losing  so  many  baby 
chicks  the  first  10  days.  I  bought  80 
White  Rock  chicks  from  a  local  dealer, 
who  in  turn  buys  from  out  of  town.  They 
were  given  nothing  for  72  hours.  Their 
first  meal  was  a  drink  of  buttermilk  given 
to  each  one  individually.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  very  lively  and  healthy  bunch. 
They  have  a  very  comfortable  pen  (in 
attic)  with  fine  litter  on  floor  and  an  oil 
heated  hover  kept  at  98  degrees  for  the 
first  few  days.  I  started  out  by  leaving 
mash  before  them  all  the  time  and  a 
paste  buttermilk  which  I  diluted.  After  a 
day  they  started  to  stand  around,  act 
sleepy  and  very  soon  fall  over  and  die. 
Someone  then  told  me  I  should  not  keep 
the  mash  in  all  the  time,  so  I  kept  it  out 
for  three  hours,  and  then  put  it  in  for 
about  20  to  30  minutes,  but  kept  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  buttermilk  all  the  time.  They  were 
about  one  week  old  when  I  started  this’ 
and  now  they  are  two  weeks  old,  and  I 
have  lost  seme  every  day.  I  have  40  out 
of  80.  Their  crops  were  full  when  dead. 
Did  I  do  wrong  in  leaving  mash  before 
them  all  the  time  when  so  young?  How 
about  buttermilk  when  the  mash  contains 
it?  Last  year  I  lost  about  75  but  thought 
they  got  chilled,  the  weather  was  bad,  and 
I  did  not  have  such  a  warm  place.  I 
keep  it  well  ventilated.  e.  a.  r. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

When  chicks  begin  to  die  within  a 
few  days  from  hatching  and  deaths  are 
numerous  during  the  first  three  weeks, 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected,1  though  this  is  not  proof  of  its 
presence.  Such  chicks  become  droopy, 
hunched  up,  with  ruffled  feathers,  weak, 
show  more  or  less  diarrhoea  of  whitish 
appearance  and  finally  die  with  evidence 
of  exhaustion.  This  disease  is  carried 
to  the  chicks  in  most  cases  through  the 
egg  from  which  it  is  hatched  and  there 
is  no  cure.  If  several  of  the  dead  chicks 
are  opened  and  the  livers  are  found  pale 
in  color  with  more  or  less  streaking  with 
red,  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered 
quite  certain. 

Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  and  should  be  fed  from  the 
start.  Either  mash  or  finely  cracked 
grains  may  be  fed  the  young  chicks  or 
both  may  be  used.  They  should  not  be 
overfed  upon  either,  small  frequent  feed¬ 
ings  beine  better  than  less  frequent  ones 
of  greater  quantities.  If  kept  in  an  at¬ 
tic,  the  baby  chicks  should  have  cod  liver 
oil  after  two  or  three  days  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
mash  or  grain  fed.  This  means  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash 
or  grain.  When  but  few  chicks  are  to  be 
fed  and  100  lbs.  of  mash  are  not  mixed 
at  a  time,  from  two  to  four  teaspoons  of 
the  oil  may  be  fed  each  100  chicks  daily, 
being  mixed  with  the  feed  given.  To  say 
that  a  mash  contains  buttermilk  doesn’t 
convey  any  information  of  value ;  it  may 
contain  1  lh.  or  a  100  lbs.  to  the  ton.  Milk 
in  some  form,  however,  is  indispensable  in 
raising  young  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Protruded  Oviduct 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
trouble  with  my  White  Leghorn  laying 
hens.  These  hens  which  began  laying 
last  Fall  and  which  have  been  laying  all 
Winter  have  blood  all  around  the  vent 
from  which  there  is  a  blood-red  protru¬ 
sion.  Quite  a  few  of  the  eggs  are  stained 
with  blood.  There  are  apparently  no  pre¬ 
vious  symptoms  of  disease.  B.  G. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  a  disease  but  an  accident 
likely  to  occur  to  any  laying  fowl.  It  is 
more  common  in  pullets  that  are  laying 
heavily.  An  overly  large  egg  or  perhaps 
inflammation  of  the  oviduct  brings  about 
difficulty  in  extruding  the  egg,  a  small 
blood  vessel  may  burst  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  duet  may  be  everted  as  a  red 
bloody  mass.  Very  likely  close  confine¬ 
ment  through  the  Winter  and  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  upon  high  protein  foods  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  the 
occurence  of  this  trouble  in  the  Spring 
and  the  heavy  laying  of  that  season  may 
contribute  to  it.  Injured  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock,  before  they  are 
killed  by  their  mates,  and  laxative  foods 
should  be  given.  Any  green  food  is  suit¬ 
able.  An  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
1  lb.  to  each  100  birds,  administered  in 
the  drinking  water  of  the  day  or  given  in 
a  wet  mash,  may  be  employed  and.  if  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  meat  scrap 
is  fed  in  the  mash,  this  may  well  be  cut 
down.  One-fifth  part  of  the  mash  in 
meat  scrap,  as  usually  fed,  is  probably 
too  much  for  safety  and  contributes  to 
these  disorders  of  the  laying  organs.  If 
the  flock  can  be  given  range  of  fields,  with 
tender  grass  available,  much  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  will  never  occur.  M.  b.  d. 


Father  (severely)  :  “Now  you  under¬ 
stand  what  I  have  just  said,  young  lady.” 
Small  Daughter  (unimpressed)  :  “Will 
you  please  broadcast  it  again,  daddy?  I 
haven’t  quite  got  your  wave  length.”  • — 
Pathfinder. 


Finish  What  You  Started 

Feed  Larro  Growing  Mash  Now 

No  other  feed  does  as  much  as  a  good  growing 
mash  to  give  young  chicks  the  big,  husky  bodies,  the 
appetite,  the  ambition  and  the  capacity  they  need 
for  the  work  ahead  of  them. 

That  is  why  we  spared  no  effort  or  expense  to  put 
into  Larro  Growing  Mash — minerals  and  dried 
buttermilk  and  other  choice  ingredients — every¬ 
thing  needed  to  make  it  the  ideal  feed  for  the 
growing  period. 

That  is  why,  before  we  sold  a  pound  of  it,  we  made 
hundreds  of  tests  with  our  own  chicks  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm,  the  proving  ground  for  Larro  feeds, 
just  to  be  sure  that  Larro  Growing  Mash  would 
get  better  results  than  any  other  growing  mash. 

Expert  poultrymen  have  written  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  telling  us  that  they,  too,  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  Larro  Growing  Mash. 
Miniborya  Farm,  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va.,  for  instance, 
entered  in  the  Georgia  Egg-Laying  Contest,  a  pen 
of  ten  white  leghorns  developed  on  Larro  Growing 
Mash.  The  ten  birds  laid  258  eggs  for  the  month 
of  January  and  received  the  highest  rating  of  any 
single  pen  entered  in  any  of  27  contests  held  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  Southeastern  Egg-Laying  Contest,  Miniborya’s 
Larro-grown  pullets  took  first,  third  and  ninth 
places  in  a  field  of  1200,  entered  from  12  states. 
First  place  was  given  for  a  laying  record  of  309 
eggs  in  one  year. 

Make  Larro  Growing  Mash  a  permanent  part  of  your 
feeding  program.  You’ll  be  amply  repaid  through 
better  production  when  your  flock  starts  laying. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arre 


*' Feeds  That  Never  Vary” 


Send  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful 
Free  Bulletin  on 
“ Finishing  the 
Pullets”.  Ask  for 
Number  28-S 


Look  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue 
bull’s-eye  sack. 
It’s  your  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  are 
getting  the  best 
feed  made  and 
one  that  is  always 
uniform 


800 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street; 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  23  years- 


Klines  brockd  Clucks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


DIIDDCn  DflMf  PUI PRC  Purebred  $10.00—100. 

DHlflfCU  nUDn  Imll/lld  Satisfaction  Guarant’d. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


FaX*  straTn  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Write  for  catalog.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $26  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


from  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYltON  l’EPPEIt,  Georgetown,  Pel. 


WIUV  *  N  nflTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

,  H  I  Hll  UU  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


SENDNO  M0NEMTCHO5 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks;  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns ,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
Kooks,  R.  I.  Beds,  Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas,  1 Oc:  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  11c;  Mixed,  8c:  all 
heavies,  10c.  Orders  for  00  chicks,  lc  more,  25  chicks,  ZC  more. 
Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  led. 


CS  H  I  F  F  E  R  ■  S 

H  X  C  X3L  S 

IIIIIC  nu  IVCQV  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  $  8.00—100 
JURl  UELI I  till  Barred  P.  Rocks  -  -  10.00—100 


Order  now  for  earlv  delivery. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY 


Satisfaction. 

Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Baby 

Chicks 


FREE  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

B.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  $12  W.  Leghorns  $10 
Heavy  Mixed  $10  bight  Mixed  $8 
Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 
Circular  Free. 

MITCHELL'S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


UlSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


MAT  PRICES.  “Martin’s  Strain” 
White  W  yandotte,12o;  Special 
Matings,  18c;  Ulsh’s  Superior 
White  Rock.  11c;  Special  Slat¬ 
ing,  15e;  B.  ltock,  11c;  Heavy 
Mixed,  10c.  100%  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 


June  and  July  Prices 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

-  $2.60 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  - 

-  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers 

-  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 

"SINGLE  COM  B - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
814  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  J  tine  and  July  delivery. 

TH1ELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ran.omville,  N.  Y. 


JNTATIONAL  CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 


Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  i  3C  each 

White  Wyandottes .  i  so  each 

Mixed'Chicks .  gc  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS _ Box  406  M iff lintown  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
S.  C.  Barred  Itocks  -  .  -  3.00  5.50  1 0 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  3.25  6.00  11 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2  00  3.50  6 

He  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C1IERKY  HILL  POULT  It Y  FARM 
\Vm.  Knee,  Prop,  _ MeAllwtervllle,  Pa, 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  60  100  600 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $87.50 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

R-  I-  Reds . !8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.25  4,00  7.00  88.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield.  Pa. 


CTURDY  CHICKS-QUALITY  CHICKC 

U  LEADING  BREEDS.  HEAVY  LAYERS.  U 

BEST  BLOOD.  ^ 


HEAVY  LAYERS. 
COLLED  FLOCKS. 


8/2C  UP*  Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

Prices  reduced  3c  a  chick — broilers  lc — May  20 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENCLI&H  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  i.to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  June  or  July,  at  $1  1  per  100;  $52 
per  500;  $100  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinleltersville.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Itocks  -  -  -  .  &10  per  100 
S.  O.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  600 
and  lOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 

free.  June  prices. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  lie,  Reds  lie,  Heavy  Mixed 
9c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 

B.W.  AM£V,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


J  une  Price  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8o,  from  our  free 
f-iiiTfUT-O  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
AsSA*  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlislerrille,  Pa. 

S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  $12  100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  $9-100 
REDS  &  B.  ROCKS.  $11.50  100  WHITE  ROCKS.  $15-100 
LIGHT  MIXED,  $8-100  HEAVY  MIXED,  $10-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstervllls,  Pa. 


•f  A  AAA  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

lUyUUu  Cockerels  direct  at  1 2c  each — Delivery 
June  7,  14,  21,  28.  Not  a  hatchery  lot,  but  from  a  breed¬ 
ing  instution,  established  1911.  Order  direct.  Circular. 

SLAT  Y  RI11G13  FARM  Palmyra,  Penna. 


9 AAA  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  I.  R.  Ducklings  each 
«WUU  week.  Also  2-4  weeks  old  Chicks  and  8-10 
weeks  old  Pullets.  C.  Still! Y VER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  REAVER  Me Al.ISTE It VILLE,  PA. 


Diillatfr  8-10  wk.  old  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Ohio  accred- 
rUllcIS  ited  stock.  Real  money  for  you  next  Fall. 
Free  Circular.  Livesey  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm  Bartlesville,  0. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$10  per  25;  $18  per  50;  $35  per  100;  $1  70  per  600 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  purEn-wh!te 

$9  per  25;  $17  per  50;  $32  per  100;  $155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

’  19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  LIVE. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenlxviile,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  26  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  85o  each. 

K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


June  &  July  Prices  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.50  $  8.00  $  70 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  4.50  8.00  70 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks  5.50  10.00  90 

R  I.  Reds  5.50  10,00  90 

Black  Minorcas  6.00  11.00  lOO 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  7.00  60 

Special  handling  &  postage  paid.  lOO^o  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy  stock,  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  fed. 

MAY  CHICKS  $14.00  per  lOO 

JUNE  CHICKS  $12.00  per  lOO 

Circular  Free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM  CLAYTON  N.  Y. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legharns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER,  Box  10  Me  Abater  ville,  Pa. 


25  50  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

RedB — Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4  00  7 

Special  prices  onlargelots.  Free 
range— 100%  delivery— Circular. 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  IS! 


BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
,  for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc.ott’  Harrington,  Del. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGH  LAN  IF  FARM  Box  2!)  Sellersvlllc,  Pa, 


ForSale— BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  JS;8S  ft 

Mrs.  L.  31.  Wagner  It  1  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


Bottrbon  rf.i>  turkey  eggs,  Per  i>oz. 

MRS.  THURSTON  SMITH,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  r60c 

after  May  15th.  PI.ONA  HORNING.  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 


WhiteChinese  Goose  Eggs  by  insured  P.  Post. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


BEAUAHD0T  .  .  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
MAMMOTH  DUGK  HIHTS  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  °  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.F. 


pppP  Wh.  Muscovy  Ducks,  12  -  $2.50  ;  Black  Spanish, 
tUlld  $1.50,  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.Y. 


DCVIU  mini/ 1  time  Large  white  variety.  $25  per  100. 
“EMIT  UUuKLinUd  HARRY  LESTER,  Ran3omviUe,N.Y 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  A  July  PriccR-Ship  C.O.O.  26  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.00  $5.25  $10.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2  25  3.75  7.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
1.  W.  Ainig  &  Son,  Props.  Slar  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  MA!Ra»NE 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

43.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$  90 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  old  time-tried  stand-by.  Another  mating  not  direct. 
Write  for  catalogue  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
lUdgoway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A,  Campbell,  Juaieatotru,  Pa.,  Pox  II 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  Egg-laying  Contest,  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
week  ending  April  24,  1927 : 

The  production  for  the  twenty-fifth 
week  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg- 
laying  contest  was  4,439  eggs.  This  is  a 
production  of  65.44  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  96,493  eggs.  Pen  99, 
a  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  Fox 
&  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the  week 
with  60  eggs.  Pen  67,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen,  owned  by  the  Sunny  Slope  Farm, 
New  York,  is  second  with  56  eggs.  Pen 
16,  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  owned 
by  Sked  Bros.,  New  Jersey ;  Pen  27,  a 
Wliite^  Leghorn  penn,  owned  by  S.  Baves- 
ky,  New  Jersey,  and  pen  52,  also  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  George  B. 
Ferries,  Michigan,  are  tied  for  third 
place  for  the  week  with  55  eggs  each. 
Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by 
Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  1,337  eggs.  Pen  17,  a  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  owned  by  the 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  1,310  eggs.  Pen  85,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Columbia 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with 
1,257  eggs. 

According  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  contests  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  during  this  present  year  here  in 
New  Jersey,  whenever  one  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  fowls  died  or  was  otherwise  removed 
from  the  pen  for  cause,  one  of  the  alter¬ 
nates  has  been  substituted  for  such  bird 
removed.  In  each  case  the  first  vacancy 
to  occur  in  any  competing  flock  has  been 
filled  by  the  alternate  bearing  the  lowest 
leg-band  number.  For  example,  at  Vine- 
land,  where  there  have  been  only  10  com¬ 
peting  fowls,  alternate  No.  11  has  been 
the  first  to  be  used  in  case  of  removal  of 
one  of  the  original  competing  fowls  for 
cause,  and  in  the  next  occurring  vacancy 
No.  12,  etc.  The  same  system  has  been 
used  in  Bergen  County,  where  No.  16  wras 
the  first  to  be  used  among  the  alternates. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  is 
the  only  fair  one,  and  that  some  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement  had  to  be  made  in 
order  that  eaclf  contestant  might  be 
treated  perfectly  fairly  and  impersonally. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  alter¬ 
nate  in  line  has  been  a  good  better,  even 
better  than  the  fowl  whose  place  she  has 
taken,  while  in  other  cases  the  substitute 
has  not  been  as  good.  In  each  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  rule  has  applied.  In  each 
case  the  alternate,  thus  brought  into  the 
competing  flock  has  been  substituted  with 
her  entire  back  record  for  the  fowl  re¬ 
moved.  This  has  meant  that  where  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  alternate  up  to  the  time 
of  her  use  as  a  competing  fowl  and  the 
number  laid  by  the  other  fowl  up  to  the 
time  of  her  removal  the  total  for  the  pen 
to  the  date  of  that  change  has  had  to  be 
charged  to  the  degree  indicated  by  such 
a  difference.  In  some  cases  this  has  meant 
that  the  total  for  the  pen  (after  the  new 
competing  bird  has  been  entered)  has 
been  increased  by  virtue  of  her  better 
record,  or  in  other  cases,  lowered  be¬ 
cause  of  a  comparatively  poorer  record. 
This  explanation  is  given  so  that  some 
contestants  might  fully  appreciate  why 
the  total  to  date  does  not  always  equal 
exactly  the  last  previous  total  plus  the 
production  of  the  current  week.  Several 
letters  have  been  received  asking  about 
this  point.  After  the  alternates  have  all 
been  used,  and  still  further  competing 
birds  die  or  are  removed,  no  further  sub¬ 
stitution  is  allowed. 

*****  i 

The  standing  is  as  follows : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Valley 
Brook  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,146;  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,130 ;  Forsgate  Farms, 
N.  .T.,  1,090. 

White  Wyandottes. — Gouvernour  Cad- 
walader,  Pa.,  1,205 ;  W.  G.  MeNees,  Pa., 
997 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  733. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,310 ;  Beacon  Poultry 
Yards,  N.  J.,  1,082;  Paul  Madsen,  N.  J., 

I, 075. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 

J. ,  1,337 ;  Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
J.,  1.257 ;  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,174. 

Miscellaneous. — Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J., 
J.  B.  Giants,  1.041 ;  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J., 
Col.  Rocks,  1,027 :  F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich., 
S.  C.  Anconas,  723. 


Leg  Weakness 

What  can  I  do  for  chickens  that  seem 
in  perfect  health,  and  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs?  They  eat  well  hut  never  seem  to 
regain  their  walking  ability.  I  have  lost 
about  five  noiv  in  a  short  time. 

Salem,  N.  J.  MRS.  A.  c.  D. 

This  form  of  “leg  weakness”  is  usually 
due  to  confinement  of  the  chicks  indoors 
out  of  the  direct  sunlight.  Chicks  will  not 
stand  such  confinement  for  more  than 
about  two  weeks  before  beginning  to  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  though  apparently 
healthy  otherwise.  You  may  prevent  this 
trouble  by  feeding  cod  liver  oil,  a  pint 
to  a  quart  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  or 
grain  fed,  or  much  more  cheaply  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  chicks  an  outdoor  run  through 
the  day  and  such  tender  green  stuff  as 
you  may  have  to  add  to  the  ration.  The 
outdoor  sunlight  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this 
leg  weakness  and  is  available  to  all  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  Winter  months,  when 
cod  liver  oil  will  take  its  place. 

M.  B,  D. 


May  21,  1927 


Strickler's  JUNE  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  May  31 
i June  7  and  14 


Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 


$9. 00  per  100  $43. 00  per  500  $85. 00  per  1000 

Circular.  10%  books  order. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock 

—  Rock 

Bottom  Prices. 

so 

1  OO 

SOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

R.  1.  Reds . 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

Assorted . 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  gruaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

EL  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


REDS  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 


Low  price  for  May  delivery,  ciiicks 
are  hatched  from  selected  and 
culled  flocks,  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
McClure,  Pa. 


jS= 


M 


BETTER.  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  ANO  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  . 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Rocks  &  Reds  . . . . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Wyckoff  . 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

Assorted  or  Mix.., 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

100%  prepaid  safe 

delivery  guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  too 

S.C.  While  Leghorns  -  •  $  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  -  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Rods  -  -  IO 
Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  ■  .  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100%  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


2333 


Quality  Chicks—] 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— 
Price  Is  Low 

100$  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  ciiicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


For  Future 


Buried  COLD  CROWN  C///CAS 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure  bred  chicks  from  healthy  bred  »o  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  It.  O. 
Reds,  1 2c.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  1 3c. 
Heavy  assorted,  1  Oc.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
500  chicks  He.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
Butler  Chick  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  110,  Butler.  Ind. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  60  100  600 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns-) 

6.00  9.00  44.00 


>rns") 
ttes  ( 


Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  I 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers  S.50  6.00  30.00 

IOO%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON'S  HATCH EKY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

For  May  13th  and  after  10c. 

ROCKS.  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 
C,  C.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  12c,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  I  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  10c,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed! 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Chicks  i'/fcocks^fi 


CHICKS! 


gS  SO  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 
B.  Rocks  &  Reds  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  500  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAUstervllle,  Pn. 

BREEDERS  ON  OUR  FARM. 

Strains :  Giants,  Pedrick  and 
Marey;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad, a  deposit  of  »5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  tilled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wks 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0HT,  N.  7. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyckoff-Tanered  Strain  — free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


WHITE  pfJfY  $1  f|PER 
LEGHORN  LyirlA—  1  LOO 

MAY  4,  II,  10  and  8« 

These  are  not  hntehery  chix — Send  money  with  order. 
All  from  Contest  matings. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm  -  Middletown,  Pa 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


1 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  vigorous,  healthy,  high-producing  stock. 
Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the 
improved  Barron  English  &  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  of  highest  produc¬ 
tion  quality  that  grow  quick  and 
pay  big  profits.  Hatches  every  day. 

Low  priced.  Prompt 
shipment,  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Our  14th 
year  producing  high-quality 
chicks.  FREE  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 


ARVIS 

POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


BERLIN.  MD. 


8WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

f  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

JL  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  15th. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


"Once  You  Try  Them.  You’ll  Always  Buy  Them" 
After  MAY  JO,  note  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 10c  each  and  $80  per  1,000 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 1  2c  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 12c  each 

Mixed  Chicks .  8c  each 

Order  direct  from  this  Ad  and  get  your  chicks  just  when  you 
want  them.  Postage  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $5.25  $10  $47.50 
R.  I.  Reds— Bd.&Wh.  Rocks  6.25  12  57.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  6.75  13  62.50 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Part.  Rocks  7,75  15  72.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  Light  Mixed,  8c 

Free  price  list  and  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


CHICKS  That  Please 

at  profit-making  prices 
Order  from  ad.  Less  than  500 

100  100  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .09  $  8.00  $  7,75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . .  .12  11.00  10.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 12  11.00  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 11  10.00  9.50 

Light  Mixed . .08  7.00  6.50 

Circular  tent  on  request 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Five  extra  chicks 
included  without 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS _ _ 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black....  $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  16.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10.00  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch- 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  I  oatage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and;make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  348 
Main  Street,  Hackonsack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


MAY  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

— ot  all — 

QUALITY  CH IX  tm> 

'  Per  1  OO 

Barred  Box  and  Reds . 5)3.00 

Wyandottes  and  White  Rox .  14.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  12  jJU 

Mixed .  900 

100%  delivery 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308,  Chestertown,  Md. 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $  9.00  per  100 
Common  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00 


CLOYS  N1EMONB 


R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


K  9.50 
9.00  - 

8.00  ” 
7.00  ” 

McAliaterviUe,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  records 
to  May  1,  1927,  with  remarks  by  the  di¬ 
rector  : 

A  week  ago  the  contest  management  re¬ 
ported  a  new  high  weekly  score  for  the 
sixteenth  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs,  and 
in  this,  the  twenty-sixth  week,  a  like  re¬ 
port  must  be  made.  For  the  1,400  contest 
pullets  laid  6,639  eggs,  or  at  a  rate  of 
67.7  per  cent,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
weekly  scores  ever  made  in  the  16  years 
that  egg-laying  trials  have  been  conducted 
at  Storrs. 

The  score  represents  a  gain  of  334  over 
last  week’s  lay,  and  928  eggs  more  than 
the  production  for  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the 
contest  flock  laid  a  grand  total  of  124,904 
eggs.  This  is  a  production  of  89  eggs  per 
bird  since  the  first  of  last  November. 
Further,  it  is  10  eggs  per  bird  more  than 
the  average  production  a  year  ago  this 
time ;  or  in  other  words,  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition  is  already  14,000  eggs  ahead  of 
the  fifteenth  trial. 

The  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Indiana,  who  stand  fifth  in 
the  entire  contest  and  fourth  in  the  Leg¬ 
horn  class,  headed  the  honor  roll  for  the 
week  with  a  lay  of  64  out  of  a  possible  70 
eggs.  This  is  a  lay  of  91.4  per  cent,  truly 
a  championship  performance. 

White  Leghorns  entered  by  Hilltop 
Farm  from  Connecticut,  and  Barred 
Rocks  entered  by  the  Spring  Brook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Connecticut,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place,  with  a  score  of  61  eggs  each. 
Three  pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  were 
deadlocked  for  third  position,  each  with  a 
lay  of  60  eggs.  They  are  the  entries,  of 
L.  T.  Whitney  from  New  Hampshire, 
Robert  Parkhurst  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Naacook  Farm  from  Massachusetts. 
Another  pen  of  Reds  entered  by  Home¬ 
stead  Farm,  Connecticut,  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  owned  by  Peetoocee  Poultry  Plant 
from  Pennsylvania,  tied  for  four  position, 
with  a  production  59  eggs  each.  The  56- 
egg  score  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 
Leghorns,  at  present  leaders  in  the  con¬ 
test,  was  not  enough  to  win  them  a  place 
on  the  honor  roll. 

Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  weekly  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  Storrs  laying  contest  will 
be  broadcast  from  WCAC  on  a  wave 
length  of  333.1  meters  instead  of  275.1  as 
heretofore.  Radio  fans  in  New  England 
will  at  once  note  that  this  is  precisely 
the  band  on  which  WBZ  of  Springfield 
operates.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion 
and  any  interference  with  Springfield’s 
audience,  the  weekly  reports  will  be  put 
on  the  air  at  12  o’clock  noon,  eastern 
standard  time,  beginning  Friday,  May  6. 
This  new  schedule  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  change  pending  new  rulings  by  the 
Radio  Commission. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,271 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  1,121;  E.  W.  Picker,  New  Jersey, 
1,055. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1,306 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1,054. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locust,  Con¬ 
necticut,  1,239;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Connecticut,  1,157. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Connecticut,  1,179 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Con¬ 
necticut,  1.126;  L.  T.  Whitney,  New 
Hampshire,  1,120;  Hall  Bros.,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1,088. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Washington,  1,363;  George  B.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Michigan,  1,350 ;  Kerr  Chickeries, 
Inc.,  New  Jersey,  1,307 ;  Mayhill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Indiana,  1.28S ;  Alfred  J.  O- 
Donovan,  Jr.,  New  York,  1,269. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

Have  you  any  remedy,  either  scientific 
or  granny,  that  will  stop  cannibalism 
among  Leghorns  chicks?  w.  H.  F. 

Rocky  Point,  N.  Y. 

We  know  of  no  remedy,  either  of  a 
scientific  granny  or  granny  scientist, 
that  may  be  depended  upon  to  stop  can¬ 
nibalism  among  closely  confined  young 
chicks.  The  best  preventive  that  we 
know  of  is  to  give  the  chicks  an  outdoor 
n.n  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  chicks 
to  separate  and  concern  themselves  with 
something  else  than  each  other’s  toes. 
If  they  cannot  be  given  such  liberty,  cut 
yellow  straw  as  litter  will  do  something 
to  conceal  wriggling  yellow  toes  and  modi¬ 
fy  their  attractive  influence,  watchfulness 
and  prompt  removal  of  injured  chicks  will 
help  and  daubing  a  bleeding  wound  with 
some  distasteful  substance  like  tar  may 
check  the  eagerness  of .  other  chicks  for 
blood.  There  is  more  mischief  in  a  bunch 
of  young  chicks  than  in  a  litter  of  pup¬ 
pies  ;  they  need  watching.  M.  B.  D. 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $35.00  per  hundred. 

End  of  26th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  892  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1 088  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  1 1 40  eggs. 

Our  breeders  are  officially  tested  and  free  from  White  Diarrhoea  infection.  Big  illustrated 
folder  free  on  request.  Weekly  hatches  of 

HALL’S  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  AND  TERMS  —  SEASON  1927  —  100  OR  MORE 


Week  of  May  23 
From  May  30  .. 


S.  C.  White  R.  I.  Barred  White 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

...$14.00  $16.00  $17.00  $20.00 

. ..  12.00  15.00  16.00  18.00 


For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


HALL  BROS. 


POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


3m 


ATHENEON  QUALITYfcS&l 

r?H AS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY  h 


ATHENIAN 

fCHICKSm. 


The  wise  do  consider 

Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 
But  quality  over  price  must  be  bigger 
Atheneon’s  are  always  sought. 

DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY 


Atheneon  quality  always  pleasing.  Atheneon  service  never  failing. 

Summer  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas  .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Minorcas,  Campines .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

PURE  TANCREDS,  $16  hundred.  HOLLYWOODS,  $14  hundred.  ENGLISH,  $12  hundred. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  COME  BACK  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON.  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD.  or  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
and  Ohio  B.C.A.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX  92  ATHENS,  OHIO 


PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


The  Chance  That  Comes  Once  a  Year 

3-6  and  12-week-old  stock  at  special  prices  now 


DTniTfFn  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock. .  Vl  off  after  May  20th 
HEiIFU  V-Iilf  Best  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching .. V2  of f  after  May  10th 


PRICES 


Best  Grade  Day  Old  Chicks..  V2  off  after  June  1st 
Yes,  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

“Mij  late  chicks  did  so  well  Til  want  more.  They  are  better  layers  than  the  early  ones. 
Outlay  ed  everything  around  here ,  etc.” — U.  Johnson,  Montclair,  Hew  Jersey. 

Now  Is  Your  Chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  layers  at  prices  that 
come  only  once  in  a  year.  Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
“Parks’  Strain”  the  strain  protected  by  a  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA.  Baby  Chick  Association, 


offfgp' 

RIVER- 


PAV  BIG*  DIVIDENDS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50  100  500  1,000 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  3.50  J6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes.. .  . . 3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of 
the  I.B.C.A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association.  THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES,  Box  70,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS 

Fine  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Order  today  from  this  advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . .  10c  each 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes  12c  each 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  these  exceptional  pure-bred  stock  at  a  price  which 
is  very  low.  Immediate  shipment.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  wiJl 
be  pleased  with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  Box  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 

ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 
UH1U  1.  LD  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry 

Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send' for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Babv  chicks  of  highest  duality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High.  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 

.  -  -  —  .  .  „  r txl _  L  — lAl.—  -  J  ■ . •  1  Ha nl. ! /.l.n  nf  f,,llAmInor  nslsoa  Ciltfi lOd; 


higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices, 
free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed)  25  50  100  300  L_. 

S  C  Wh  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  $2.75  $  5.00  $  9.00  $25.50  $41.00 

Sic.  MinorlasBd.  Whacks!  R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.00  1.50  33.00  62.00 

Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ...  -  3.60  6.50  12.50  37.00  60.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -  --  --  --  -  6.00 

Light  Mixed  . '  *  -  -  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed  •  o.uu 

*  WOIiF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


$  5.00 
6.00 

6.50 
11.00 

4.50 
5.60 


$  9.00 

11.50 

12.50 
20.00 

8.00 

10.00 


$25.50 

33.00 

37.00 

59.90 

24.00 

30.00 


,95.00 

38.00 

60.00 


BOX  2 


GIBSONBTJRG,  OHIO 


OHICTS  BEST”  C MICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on—  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Kocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $8  per  100.  All  heavies,  $10.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  F.  D.  4-A  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


A  VERY  small  boy  was  trying  to  lead 
a  big  St.  Bernard  up  the  road.  “Where 
are  you  going  to  take  that  dog,  my  little 
man?”  inquired  a  passerby.  “I — I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  see  where — where  he  wants  to  go 
first,”  was  the  breathless  reply. — United 
Presbyterian. 


25 


CHICKS :  S,  C.  Reds...  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2-75 

White  Leghorns .  2.50 

Light  Mixed... .  2.25 

Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 
W.  A.  LACVRIi  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 
5.00 

4.50 
4  00 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
1  8.00 
7  00 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $11  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s,W.  Rocks&  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $12  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  sale  place  In  buy  from  write  Seidellen  F  arms,  Washinqtanvlile,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  21,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

l!.  ■- - 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

This  paper  has  been  taken  by  my 
family  and  myself  for  upwards  of  50 
years.  It  is  one  magazine  that  somehow 
I  never  felt  that  I  could  get  along  with¬ 
out.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  There  were  six  in  the  family  and 
of  all  the  different  farm  magazines  and 
dailies  taken  by  the  family  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  one  that  caused  a  real  scramble 
to  see  who  would  be  first  to  read  it  and 
Granddad  along  with  the  rest.  The  boys 
were  interested  in  the  articles  on  poul¬ 
try  and  rabbits  while  Grandfather  was 
interested  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes,  the 
fruit  and  dairy  end.  Of  course  now  it  is 
fruit  and  dairy  with  me.  A.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  looked  for  so  eagerly  by  the  whole 
family  as  related  by-  this  subscriber  when 
much  of  the  literature  reaching  farm 
hands  is  rarely  opened.  It  is  our  aim  to 
make  the  paper  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  to  inspire  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  with  lofty  ideals. 

Notice  has  been  received  that  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia  has  on 
hand  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  interest 
coupons  on  the  Highland  Apartment  Co., 
Highland  Plaza,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Hotel  Sebring  Development  Co.,  Hotel 
Sebring,  Sebring,  Fla.,  which  coupons  be¬ 
came  due  on  December  1,  1926.  If  such 
coupons  are  presented  to  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  at  its  offices  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  they 
will  be  paid  promptly.  Holders  of  these 
coupons  should,  therefore,  transmit  them 
immediately  to  the  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia.  This  can  best-  be  done  by  de¬ 
positing  the  coupons  for  collection  with 
your  own  bank,  with  notice  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  Do  not  send  the  coupons  to 
us  or  to  anyone.  Deposit  them  with  your 
bank  as  above.  Do  not  send  anything 
else  but  the  coupons  for  the  Highland 
Plaza,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  Hotel 
Sebring,  Sebring,  Fla. 

Washington,  May  2  (AP). — Because  it 
contains  a  lure,  promising  ,$10  worth 
of  silk  hosiery  for  $1  and  appeals  to  the 
credulity  of  the  purchaser,  the  sales  con¬ 
tract  of  the  Tribond  Sales  Corporation  of 
New  York  rightly  falls  under  the  ban  of 
a  fraud  order  issued  by  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  New  against  the  corporation,  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  held 
today.  The  court  reversed  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  supreme  court 
which  last  June  granted  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  case  had  aroused  considerable  inter¬ 
est  and  the  government  was  joined  by  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  California  in  its 
appeal  against  the  injunction.  —  Daily 
Paper. 

The  Tribond  Sales  Corp.  endless  chain 
scheme  was  denounced  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  Summer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
courts  upheld  the  plan  as  containing  noth¬ 
ing  fraudulent.  We  considered  the  scheme 
meant  disappointment  and  loss  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  who  took  part  in 
it,  and  on  this  basis  advised  our  readers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  similar 
schemes.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
supreme  court  upheld  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  contentions  in  the  case. 

Robert  J.  Gibbins,  of  Mount  Holly,  a 
dealer  in  flowers,  bulbs,  etc.,  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  transacting  business 
under  a  name  other  than  his  own  without 
taking  the  precaution  of  filing  a  certi¬ 
ficate  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  law. 

After  fining  Mr.  Gibbins  the  sum  of 
$150  on  this  charge,  the  court  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  inform  him  that  it  was  com¬ 
mon  report  he  was  doing  business  under 
several  different  names,  and  warned  him 
that  he  was  making  himself  liable  to  ar¬ 
rest  in  each  case. — Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
Herald. 

This  is  the  Robert  J.  Gibbins  whose 
methods  have  been  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a  number  of 
times.  By  assuming  fictitious  names  he 
was  no  doubt  able  to  deceive  those  who 
had  previous  unsatisfactory  dealings  with 
him. 

Can  you  give  us  any  definite  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  the 
Empire  Brokers,  Inc.,  located  at  152  W. 
42d  St.,  New  York  City?  These  people 
wish  to  sell  some  business  property  which 
we  have  for  sale,  but  demand  an  initial 


payment  of  1  per  cent  of  the  asked  price 
in  advance.  This  part  of  their  sales’ 
contract  we  do  not  like.  Are  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  doing  business  or  merely  trying 
to  get  somebody’s  money  in  advance? 

New  York.  H.  a.  p. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  warning  the 
public  about  these  “advance  fee  schemes” 
continuously  ever  since  Ostrander  inaugu¬ 
rated  it  some  25  years  ago.  If  the  Em¬ 
pire  Brokers,  Inc.,  had  any  idea  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  property  in  question  it  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  commission  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  when  sold.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  when  brokers  succeed  in 
getting  an  “advance  fee”  no  effort  is  made 
to  sell  the  property,  but  the  broker  spends 
his  time  and  efforts,  to  catch  another 
sucker. 

I  have  received  literature  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  they  claim  that 
by  paying  $24.50  I  can  be  towed  in  10 
miles  without  charge,  two  cents  discount 
on  gas,  discount  on  all  accessories,  they 
pay  lawyer’s  fee  in  case  of  accident,  fur¬ 
nish  $5,000  bond  in  case  of  arrest,  and 
furnish  liability  insurance.  Would  you 
investigate  this  company  and  let  me 
know  if  they  are  reliable  and  will  do  all 
they  claim?  I.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  service  contract  scheme 
again  that  has  been  exposed  at  least  a 
hundred  times  in  this  department.  Any¬ 
one  breaking  down  on  the  road  would 
enjoy  a  long  wait  for  any  service  man  to 
come  and  tow  him  in  on  account  of  these 
contracts.  If  anyone  entering  into  this 
form  of  contract  has  ever  received  any 
equivalent  for  his  money  we  should  like 
to  hear  from  the  individual. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  i’e- 
garding  the  Jantha  Plantation  Co.,  410 
Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  Their 
business  is  selling  shares  in  land  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  bananas,  etc.  Would  you  advise  any¬ 
one  to  invest  ?  J.  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Jantha  Plantation  Co.  proposition 
has  been  exploited  for  a  good  many  years 
back.  At  best  the  proposition  was  a 
dangerous  one  in  which  to  invest,  and  in 
view  of  the  present  unsettled  conditions 
in  Mexico  we  should  regard  investments 
in  an  otherwise  undesirable  enterprise  to 
be  extra  hazardous. 

A  person  called  on  me.  today,  wanting 
to  sell  me  some  stock  in  the  Dickinson 
Cord  Tire  Corp.  Their  factory  is  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  it ;  doesn’t  look  very 
bright  to  me.  w.  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Dickinson  tire  proposition  has  been 
on  the  boards  for  several  years.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  advised  its  readers  against 
putting  money  into  the  concern  three 
years  ago,  and  we  see  no  reason  since  to 
revise  the  advice.  The  only  activities  of 
the  corporation  we  have  any  record  of  is 
that  of  selling  stock. 

Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  on  an¬ 
other  “sucker  bait”  list.  He  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  500  shares  of  Victory  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  at  80c  per  share.  A  condition  of  se¬ 
curing  this  stock  is  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Financialistic  Debator.  This  is  one  of 
the  imitations  of  a  financial  journal  pub¬ 
lished  by  Boston  brokers  interested  in 
promoting  this  mining  stock,  also  Butte 
Copper  Consolidated.  A  small  number  of 
these  pirates  of  promotion  constitute  the 
Boston  Curb,  and  can  juggle  the  price  of 
stock  and  the  quotations  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  Needless  to  say  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  respectfully  declines  to  nib¬ 
ble  at  the  precious  bait  dangled  before 
his  eyes. 

Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  desires  pub¬ 
licly  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  three  neck¬ 
ties  from  James  B.  Frio,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  who  represents  himself  as  a  dis¬ 
abled  World  War  veteran.  These  ties 
will  be  carefully  preserved  for  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time.  If  not  called  for 
within  six  weeks  the  ties  will  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  ragbag  with  those  sent  by 
“Necktie  Tyler”  and  “Paunee  Bill”  of  St. 
Louis.  This  is  the  proper  disposition  of 
“unordered  merchandise.” 


A  seventh-grade  history  class,  which 
had  just  finished  studying  colonial  life, 
was  on  examination.  One  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  was,  “Discuss  city  life  in  colonial 
times.”  One  boy  wrote :  “There  were  not 
many  cities,  and  what  there  were,  were 
out  in  the  country.” — Indianapolis  News. 


Sure 

Death 

to 

Corn 

Borers! 


lias 


Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiling  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 
Feed  Cattle  From 
It  All  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay  crops. 

‘‘Concrete  Silos,  Monolithic  and  Block"  tells 
the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  free  copy, 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


5%  Interest 


on 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

/DECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favor- 
A V  able  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  new  loans  to  5 °/o. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about 
one-half  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings. 
Farmers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  to  pay 
up  present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time 
a  PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited 
to  farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County 

or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. -Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *‘square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


honey  THsweetTH 

Tlie  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
voting  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup- 
nlies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THK  a.  I.  BOOT  CO.,  Box  547,  Medina,  O 
Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 

DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  arid  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  wojrk.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, ,NC* 

301  E.  14th  Street  Kew  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Eate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  HIT  A,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co,,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  .$,">0  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by 'letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to"  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  for  permanent  position  on 
small  country  estate  in  Westchester  County; 
intelligent,  responsible  all  around  man  required 
with  some  knowledge  of  gardening  and  of 
horses;  to  live  in  attractive  new  four-room  cot¬ 
tage;  state  experience  in  detail  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm;  mechanical  milker 
and  good  living  conditions;  state  salary.  A. 
SNYDER,  Sergeantville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 
general  farm  work;  permanent  position;  state 
when  available,  references,  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  BLOOM1NGDALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  as  good  plain  cook;  no  laun¬ 
dry;  permanent  place;  waitress  kept;  near 
Cafskill  village;  reference  required.  MRS.  S. 
0.  HOPKINS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  farm-raised  men,  for  cow¬ 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  mouths.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  two  in  family. 
DIt.  BIRNEY,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  for  milking  machine,  test-cow 
milker,  and  milk  house;  state  experience,  etc. 
BROADHURST-SCUDDER  DAIRY,  R.  D.  6, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent  single  poultry- 
man,  experienced  in  egg  production,  and  baby 
chick  raising;  apply  stating  wages  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  groom,  married,  take  care  four 
horses,  willing  to  do  other  work;  wages  $80 
month,  house,  milk,  potatoes;  must  be  good 
horseman.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER  2273,  care 
Sural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANTS,  $54  to  $06  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  good  health  and  character  required; 
business  references  only;  classes  formed  in 
Registered'  School  of  Nursing  during  July  and 
August;  entrance  qualifications,  one  year  high 
school  or  pass  entrance  examination.  Apply 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  young  woman,  30-35,  as¬ 
sist  general  housework;  31  miles  from  New 
York  City;  several  roomers;  considerate  party. 
129  REBECCA  AVE.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  young  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm  in 
New  Jersey;  state  age,  heigh tli,  weight  and 
wages  in  first  letter;  farm-raised  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  truck  and  fruit  farm, 
30  miles  New  York:  $75  month,  4  rooms,  fuel, 
milk;  state  age.  BOX  421,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  herdsman  to  take  care  of  burn  with 
50  Holstein  milking  cows;  in  Dutchess  County; 
only  men  with  good  references  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  or  single  man 
as  helper  on  Lakewood.  N.  J.  poultry  farm ; 
give  all  particulars;  Christian.  ADVERTISER 
2289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Married  farmhand,  work  with  owner; 

able  to  milk,  handle  team,  plow,  handy  with 
tools;  new  4-room  house,  wood,  milk  furnished; 
state  wages,  age  and  experience.  VAN  WYCK 
FERRIS,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Helper  on  Lakewood,  N.  J.  poultry 
farm;  Christian;  give  all  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  act  as  assistant  herdsman  in 
grade  A  dairy  of  mixed  breed  cows;  must 
understand  milking  machine  or  would  show  a 
conscientious  worker;  no  job  shifters.  WILLOW 
RIDGE  FARM,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


W  \NTED — 'Single  man  for  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  must  understand  milking;  references  re¬ 
quired;  steady  year  around  job;  wages  to  start 
$50  per  month  with  room,  board  and  laundry. 
FRANK  AGOR,  Jr..  Lafayette  Ave.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  1580. 


ANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and  do  barn 
work;  single  man  to  assist  in  dairy  and  an- 
ler  to  work  on  large  farm;  $60  per  month, 
,rd  and  room;  must  be  good  clean  farmers 
d  Protestants.  ADVERTISER  2291,  care 
iral  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man.  licensed  chauffeur,  to 
drive  small  retail  milk  route  and  also  assist 
in  pasteurizing  plant;  steady  position,  good 
wage.  DIAMOND  DAIRY,  24  New  Broadway, 
North  Tarrytown,  N,  Y. 


roiJLTRYMAN  wanted  for  commercial  plant  in 
New  Jersey;  young',  single;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2293,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Neat,  strong  woman  for  all-around 
work  at  Summer  hotel,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City;  one  who  can  step  in  and  give 
assistance  whenever  and  wherever  necessary; 
good  wages,  congenial  surroundings.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  dairy  and 
general  farm  of  140  acres,  near  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. ;  one  who  thoroughly  understands  farming 
and  care  of  cattle  in  all  its  branches;  modern 
six-room  house  with  good  pay  to  the  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  2296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  country  place  in  Rockland  County; 

woman  to  cook  for  family  of  four  adults;  man 
to  take  care  of  lawns,  furnace,  heavy  chores, 
etc.;  no  farming:  middle-aged  couple  preferred, 
no  children;  give  full  details  in  first  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  wages  wanted,  eopies  of  references  and 
where  employed  for  past  3  years.  M.  MONT¬ 
GOMERY  MAZE,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


XHOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Immediately,  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker;  (Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty)  ;  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work,  small  farm, 
good  milker.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MAN  and  wife  to  work  on  small  farm,  1  acre 
cultivated,  lawns  to  mow,  100  chickens;  wife 
general  housework,  plain,  cook;  references  re¬ 
quired;  2  in  family;  permanent  job  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROBERT  C.  PURSELL,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Duck  pickers;  man  with  family  or 
single  men;  we  pick  6  days  a  week;  pick¬ 
ing  lasts  until  November;  work  all  year  for  good 
man.  WALTER  J.  SHEARER,  Vinemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  settled  woman  for  general 
housework,  on  a  farm.  P.  O.  BOX  125,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  single  or  married;  partnership  basis 
if  desired;  building  new  40-cow  modern  dairy. 
VETTER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Superintendent;  farm  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.;  70  Milking  Shorthorns;  100  sheep,  2,- 
000  hens;  modern  equipment;  cottage,  all  im¬ 
provements;  references,  etc.  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  open  for  position  at 
once;  15  years’  practical  farm  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  incubation,  ehiek  sales  and  every 
branch  of  the  industry;  experienced  in  pedigree 
breeding;  been  running  own  business  but  due  to 
disastrous  fire  must  locate  with  some  large  farm; 
only  interested  in  high-class  position;  best  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  young  married  American,  con¬ 
scientious  worker  of  highest  character  and 
ability;  references  from  noted  poultry  authori¬ 
ties;  give  full  proposition  in  first  letter  as  to 
size  of  farm,  living  conditions  and  wages  for 
high-class  man.  E.  SMITH,  Riverflow  Poultry 
Farm,  Warren,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  American  wants  position  as  herdsman 
or  test  milker;  experienced  and  reliable;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  226V,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  couple  with  boy  5,  want  position  in 
country;  man  experienced  herdsman;  wife  ex¬ 
cellent  housekeeper;  references.  J.  A.  BOS¬ 
WELL,  R.  D.  3,  St.  Jolinsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  15  years’  experience  on 
commercial  egg  farm  is  open  for  work.  F. 
DEENEY,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  married  man,  no  children;  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  farm,  wants  to  make  change;  capable 
of  managing;  references.  ADVERTISER  2271, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  one  child;  life 
experience  in  all  branches  up-to-date  farming; 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  or  working  super¬ 
intendent;  farm  raised,  highest  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single  man  to  assist  in  modern  test 
barn,  Guernseys.  PENNCREST  FARMS, 
Media,  Pa. 


FARMER,  26,  industrious  and  reliable;  German; 

10  years’  experience  and  scientific  training. 
ADVERTISER  2277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  Hollanders,  one  married,  age  30  and  27, 
wish  work  on  truck  farm  or  truck  and  dairy 
farm;  long  experience  in  certified  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  S.  KAN,  Derrydale  Farm,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  steady,  reliable,  middle-aged  man, 
Protestant,  wishes  permanent  position  as 
teamster  on  private  estate;  life  experience;  con¬ 
templates  change  where  a  reliable  man  would  be 
appreciated;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
2279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm, 
age  19;  state  wage#  ADVERTISER  2278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  married  woman,  no  children,  would 
like  four  hours’  work  daily  in  country  home, 
in  exchange  for  few  unfurnished  housekeeping 
rooms,  within  30  miles  from  New  York  as  hus¬ 
band  commutes.  ADVERTISER  2280,,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  general  farm  manager, 
or  as  dairy  or  poultry  specialist;  single,  26 
years  old,  graduate  of  agricultural  college, 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  farm  branches;  only 
first-class  position  considered;  best  of  references. 
HEINZ  GECHTER,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  farmer;  (painter);  $55-$80  month;  trial 
$3.50  day,  carfares;  FARMER  GEORGE, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  gardener,  reliable,  single,  wants 
position  on  private  estate;  good  education,  no 
smoker;  age  28,  Holland  nationality.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  job;  poultry  farm;  chance  to  learn; 

some  experience;  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
2287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  garden  work  by  young 
Japanese  with  4  years’  practical  experience: 
specialty  greenhouses,  ADVERTISER  2301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  American  born,  wishes  to 
learn  poultry  or  commercial  farming.  BOX  2, 
Corona,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  12  years’  experience, 
college  training,  desires  responsible  position 
requiring  results;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH  farmer-gardener,  ,age  38,  married,  2 
children  school  age;  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  or  estate  manager  or  foreman;  best 
references  and  qualifications;  wife  excellent  cook 
and  laundress.  Address  BOX  116,  Seboga  Lake^ 
Maine. 


MARRIED  gardener-farmer,  1  child;  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  every  line;  wants  position; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  2294,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  si  gle,  26  years  old;  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  Germany,  speaks  English;  desires 
position  on  farm  or  private  place.  ADVERTISER 
2297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  modern 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  age  36;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  314,  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  38,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebred  cattle,  their  care,  de¬ 
velopment,  A.  R.  work,  grade  A  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  Babcock  testing,  butter-making,  etc.;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  2298,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  poultryman  or  assistant  or  place 
on  estate  or  country  gentleman’s  home;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2299,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  desires  position  as  general 
farmhand  on  estate;  10  years’  experience; 
best  references;  reliable  and  good  habits.  JOHN 
McGOVERN,  121  Nelson  Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S. 
I..  N.  Y.,  care  Mrs.  C.  Seartz. 


POSITION  wanted — Having  operated  50-head 
dairy  and  350  acres,  practically  alone,  with 
wife’s  help,  and  having  recently  disposed  of 
same;  28-y  ear-old  German-American  couple, 

seek  together,  entire  charge  of  thoroughbred 
herd,  preferably  Guernseys,  no  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  (wages  $125);  or  man  as  dairyman, 
teamster  or  truck  driver;  wife  to  run  farm_ 
boardinghouse,  4-8  men;  only  high-grade  posi¬ 
tions  desired  where  “old-fashioned”  honesty  and 
reliability  in  two  hustlers  will  be  appreciated. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200  layer  poultry  farm,  38  acres; 

completely  equipped  and  running;  a  money 
maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year  beauti¬ 
ful  climate;  $6,000,  terms.  C.  QUAST,  Snow 
Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


IDEAL  country  home  with  maple  shade,  fruit, 
electricity  and  one-man  poultry  plant;  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York.  BOX  46A,  Kerhonk- 
son,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  near  town,  10 
acres;  stocked,  800  layers,  2,000  chicks;  build¬ 
ings  good  condition;  conveniences.  CHESTER 
HOLMES,  Owner,  Washington  Ave.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


SUMMER  home  for  sale;  4  acres  land,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  large  garden;  near  coun¬ 
try  club;  sleeping  and  living  porches;  beautiful 
place,  modern  conveniences.  Particulars  of  C. 
E.  SHOREY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LONG  ISLAND,  wanted  3  to  5  acres,  with  or 
without  buildings,  shore  frontage  on  Great 
South  Bay,  unrestricted;  price  about  $5,000.  A. 
McQUILKEN,  450  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  stocked  or  bearing; 

state  price  and  all  information.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  city  property; 

give  price  and  information.  ADVERTISER 
2254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  40  acres,  1,000  fruit  trees,  most¬ 
ly  apples;  garage,  henhouse  and  2  outbuild¬ 
ings;  12-room  house,  modern  improvements;  2 
minutes’  to  car  line,  1  mile  to  town;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  ANDREW  BROCHN,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. ; 

outbuildings,  well,  fruit,  good  road;  reason¬ 
able.  FRANK  COLE,  103  Montieello  Ave.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  suburbs  busy 
town,  on  heavily  traveled  State  road;  ideal 
for  road-side  stand;  good  house,  electricity,  fur¬ 
nace;  will  subdivide.  ROY  FLECK,  Danville, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres;  4  rooms,  2 
verandas;  chicken  houses,  double  garage; 
fruit  trees;  on  proposed  State  highway  between 
Millville  and  Ocean  City;  short  distance  from 
station,  school  and  church;  price  $2,400,  $300 
down,  rest  $25  a  month.  JOHN  OETZEL,  R. 
D.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-rooin  colonial  semi-bungalow;  4  Vi 
acres  fertile  land;  ideal  place  for  chickens; 
close  to  town  and  railway  station.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — My  7-room  house,  improvement  and 
furniture;  also  stand  where  there  is  plenty 
traffic;  1  14  miles  from  large  town  and  water¬ 
front:  must  be  honest;  American-German  cou¬ 
ple  preferred.  Address  BOX  652,  Patehogue, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  689  acres,  300  tillable,  100 
cow  pasture,  balance  woods  and  lake,  some 
timber;  36  miles  from  Syracuse,  1  %  miles  rail¬ 
road,  village;  near  improved  road;  horses  and 
tools  included,  also  3  boats;  70-cow  barn,  silo, 
large  house,  furnace;  barn  and  house  wired  for 
electricity;  good  hunting,  private  lake  full  of 
fish;  income  from  lake  will  pay  8  per  cent  on 
asking  price;  only  $20  acre,  $3,000  down,  $7,- 
100  Federal  loan  on  farm.  W.  B.  TOUSEY, 
Jordan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  all-year  village  home,  near 
Greenfield;  attractively  furnished,  12  rooms, 
fireplaces,  modern  improvements,  broad  piazza,  25 
acres,  wonderful  view,  brook,  woods,  abundance 
water;  barn,  garage,  gardens,  fruits,  ice,  fuel. 
ADVERTISER  2276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  43  acres,  with  1,000  apple  trees, 
most  of  them  bearing;  owner’s  house  complete¬ 
ly  furnished  and  equipped  with  hot-water  heat 
and  conveniences;  gardener’s  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage  and  chicken  house;  farm  is  well  fenced 
and  in  fine  shape;  located  in  a  modern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  and  only  an  hour’s  ride  from 
Boston  on  a  fine  road;  place  fully  equipped  and 
priced  very  reasonably;  please  write  BOX  377, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


TRADE  modern  chicken  farm  in  city;  new 
house,  improvements:  for  farm  on  State  road, 
1  or  2  miles  from  a  big  town.  SCHMIDT,  12 
River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  242  acres,  well  improved; 

mild  climate;  $50  per  acre,  half  cash.  GEO. 
HOPPES,  R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IDEAL  country  home  and  village  poultry  farm, 
with  all  city  improvements.  WM.  BECKER, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


SALE  or  exchange,  Hudson  Valley,  200  acres, 
near  Albany;  orchards,  buildings,  timber;  want 
village  property  South.  LOCK  BOX  NO.  13, 
New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  home  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  near  High¬ 
land  Lake  and  golf  links;  11-room  house,  2 
baths  and  electricity,  gas,  hot-water  heat,  won¬ 
derful  barn,  8  box  stalls,  4  stanchions,  30  acres 
improved  land;  price  and  terms  reasonable. 
IRVING  TOMLINSON,  New  Hartford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  stock  and  dairy  farm,  426 
acres;  located  in  Southern  New  York,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway;  best  set  of  farm  buildings  in 
county;  price  $25,000;  photos  and  description  to 
interested  parties.  ADVERTISER  2281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SELL  out  farm,  team,  5  cows,  2  calves,  300 
chickens,  improved  buildings,  small  boarding¬ 
house,  475  acres,  good  timber,  fully  equipped; 
trout  brook,  macadam  road;  Sullivan  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  moderate  price.  Address  L.  B.  YOUNG,  124 
Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  Virginia  home  and  farm,  102  acres, 
on  concrete  road;  right  at  a  thriving  town; 
good  dairy  proposition;  $10,000  cash,  balance  on 
long  terms.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North 
Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 186  acres,  buildings;  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


65  ACRES,  elevated,  rolling,  rocks  and  rills, 
woods  and  cleared  land;  large  shade  trees; 
many  beautiful  bungalow  sites;  swimming  pools 
and  large  stream  stocked  with  trout;  secluded 
yet  mighty  convenient  and  easy  of  access  at  all 
time  of  year;  worth  investigating  for  home  or 
camp  life  among  the  game  and  song  birds  of 
Connecticut;  no  “hot  dog  or  squawkers”  need 
apply;  70  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  135, 
Sandy  Hook,  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 


FARM  for  rent,  very  liberal  shares;  1,500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  12  years  old;  on  railroad. 
MRS.  JOHN  C.  WHEAT,  Lewis-Lyunwood,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice;  a  deli¬ 
cious  food;  10O  pounds  whole  long  grain,  dou¬ 
ble  sacked,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


4  NEW  Buckeye  coal  brooders,  never  been  un¬ 
crated;  sacrifice  for  $60.  WM.  MEISTERING, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Old-fashioned  carpenter  tools;  about 
10  kinds,  1850  or  earlier;  some  duplicates; 
your  offer,  my  description.  ROBERT  POTTER, 
South  Westport,,  Mass. 


60-LB.  CAN  clover  honey,  $7,  3d  zone,  prepaid; 

buckwheat,  $6;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10  and  $1;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  A-No.-l,  fancy, 
$2.35  per  gal.,  and  $2.25  per  gal.  in  10-gal. 
lots,  f.o.b.;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  SIGNOR 
&  EADIE,  De  Laneey,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  60  lbs.  clover,  $7.50; 

wholesale  list  free.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1,10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


DARK,  pure,  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal, 
and  sugar  30c  lb.,  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt.  B. 
E.  PRESCOTT. 


WANTED — Farm  board  for  11-year-old  boy, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  state 
terms.  ADVERTISER  2303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEI.CO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale;  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADELIUS, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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For  Cars,  Tractors 
Trucks  and 
Stationary  Engines 


On  two  out  of  three 
farms  you  will  find 
Champions  the  choice 
for  better  performance 
in  tractors,  trucks, 
stationary  engines  and 
all  other  engine-driven 
farm  equipment. 

This  preference  for 
Champions  on  the 
farm  duplicates  the 
world-wide  preference 
for  Champions  among 
millions  of  motorists — 
further  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  Champion 
isthe  better  spark  plug* 


Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
10,000  miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkable  long  life. 


Champion — 
for  trucks,  tractors  and 
cars  other  than  Fords — 
and  for  all  stationary 
engines — packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


Champion  X— 
Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors— 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 


60 f 


CHAMPION 

Sparkplugs 


mcDo,  Ohio 


Cheaper— 

what  do  you  mean  ♦ 

BY  A  THRIFTY  FARMER 

“Take  binder  twine.  I  used  to  think  some  twines 
were  cheaper  just  because  they  cost  a  cent  or  two  less 
per.  pound.  Did  I  add  the  grief— knots— snarls— loose 
bundles  and  even  short  length  that  always  went  with 
the  cheaper  twine?  Not  on  your  life!  The  immediate 
prospect  of  saving  a  few  cents  was  all  I  considered. 

“Two  years  ago  my  dealer  suggested  Plymouth  twine. 
*A  little  more  expensive’  he  said,  ‘But  it  sure  does  give 
results.’  One  trial  sold  me  on  Plymouth.  It  gave  me 
ioo%  return  on  my  money  and  proved  the  best  is 
cheapest. 

Plymouth  gives  more  length  per  pound 

“I  find  Plymouth  always  runs  the  average  length 
guaranteed  on  the  tag*  And  from  past  experience,  that’s 
more  than  I  can  say  for  many  twines  in  spite  of  their 
printed  tag  statements. 

“If  you  stop  to  figure  it,  some  twine  may  seem  to  cost 
a  few  cents  less,  but  when  the  eight  pound  ball  runs 
about  450  ft.  shorter  than  Plymouth  twine  there  is  no 
saving  in  buying  it. 

No  grief  with  Plymouth 

“Plymouth’s  superiority  doesn’t  stop  with  greater 
length.  It  doesn’t  tangle  or  snarl  in  the  twine  can.  It 
doesn’t  break— because,  it’s  free  of  knots  and  uneven 
spots.  j 

“If  you  asked  me  now — ‘what  do  you  mean  by  a 
cheap  twine?’  I’d  say  ‘Plymouth  is  the  cheapest  and 
the  best  twine  on  the  market.’  You  can  always  count 
on  complete  satisfaction  when  you  use  Plymouth.’ 

*Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag. 


Plymouth — more  economical : 

1.  It’s  longer — full  length  to  the  pound 

as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  It’s  stronger — less  breaking,  less  wasted 

time,  less  wasted  grain; 

3.  It’s  evener — no  thick  or  thin  spots 

—  no  “grieP’; 

4.  It's  better  wound — no  tangling; 

5.  It’s  insect-repelling — you  can  tell  by 

-  —  ■-  —  its  smell; 

6.  It’s  mistake-proof — printed  ball — 

and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


Do  you  know  about 
PLYMOUTH 
“GOLD  MEDAL” 
The  Wonder  Twine 
30%  longer  than  Standard 


You  can  easily  test  Plymouth’s  length  per  pound 
against.any  other  twine.  The  experiment  pictured  at 
the  left  has  been  made  frequently. 

Take  a  ball  of  Plymouth  and  any  twine  of  the 
same  weight  and  tagged  as  being  the  same  length  per 
pound  and  unwind  them  down  the  road.  Then 
measure  the  length.  Plymouth  twine  wins  out—  7% 
to  16%  longer  than  cheaper  twines. 


Plymouth  binder  twine 
is  made  by  the  makers 
of  Plymouth  rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Lied  — 
or  Plain  — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Rurllngton.  N.  J 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
0.  I*.  MO  ltd  AN.  Mgr.,  7.V2  Grimes  Street,  FA  INFIELD,  IOWA 
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Cuts  Corn  Borer 

‘/a  inch  pieces 


ROSS 

Old  Reliable  Cutter 

All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running ; —  low  speed — better 
ensilage — lifetime  service — sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes :  “Your8-i2- 
16  Ross  Cutter  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  power  to  spare — filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter."  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 


The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanised  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  “What  UsersSay.’’ 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
362  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs —  Brooder  Houses — Garages —  Mtll& 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  •ndfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co. ,  Box  880,  Utica, N,  Y. 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  everjr 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  moaey. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal-  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today !  Get  our  low  prices 
IT  DP  C*  ET  nnd  free  samples.  Save  money, 

■  1m  EL  Eb  get  better  Quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 

ing  Book  No.  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
Kootmg  Book  S23-573  Butler  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Book 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 

A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gear*.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  1 , 2  or  3  rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Onto 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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What  Constitutes  a  Good  Education 

Some  Thoughts  of  a  Farmer  and  Teacher 


ITTING  FOR  WORK. — Some  very 
good  definitions  of  the  word  educa¬ 
tion  have  appeared  in  your  columns 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  like  best 
one  that  I  ran  across  a  long  time 
ago  from  an  old  and  obscure  au¬ 
thority,  viz. :  “A  fitting  of  human  beings  for  the  work 
which  they  are  destined  to  perform.”  That  to  me  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  and  wherever  that 
“fitting”  can  be  the  most  economically  and  the  best 
accomplished,  is  the  place  for  us  to  consider.  It 
seems  to  me  that  for  rural  dwellers  a  large  part  of 
this  “fitting”  can  be  best  done  in  the  local  district 
school. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.  —  Before  intruding 
further  into  your  discussion  of  school  matters,  1 
wish  to  say  by  way  of  introduction  that  I  am  a 
farmer  and  taxpayer  in  Wisconsin,  of  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience.  That  while  1  have  lived  on  the  farm  all 
my  life,  as  a  young  man,  I  taught  country  school  10 
Winters  in  nearby  districts.  After  that  I  put  in  2S 
Winters  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Farm  Institute  work, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  a  conductor  of  a 
corps.  I  do  not  say  this  boastfully.  Far  from  it. 
While  I  have  received  many  plaudits,  when  I  look 
about  for  actual  and  positive  beneficial  results  from 
this  42  years  of  educational  service  I  sometimes  feel 
like  Methuselah.  Some  one  has  said  of  him  “lie  had 


home  nights  and  mornings  to  assist  in  the  affairs  of 
home  and  farm.  The  next  year  I  entered  the  Farm 
Institute  work  with  this  as  one  of  my  hobbies.  I 
did  not  get  very  far.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  had  introduced  into  the  Legislature  bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  county  agricultural 
schools  and  county  training  schools  for  teachers.  He 
took  the  Farmers’  Institute  platform  to  work  up 
sentiment  for  their  passage.  I  argued  with  him  that 
his  unit  was  either  too  large  or  too  small.  That  if 
I  had  to  send  my  boy  to  the  county  seat,  I  might 
better  send  him  to  the  State  College,  where  he  could 
have  better  facilities  than  the  county  could  afford. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  my  boy  at  home  during  that 
critical  period  of  adolescence.  But  he  won  tempor¬ 
arily.  Several  of  these  county  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished.  All  were  expensive  and  unpopular,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  been  utterly  abandoned. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Then  came 
the  advocates  of  the  township  high  school,  the  union 
high  school  and  the  consolidated  school.  I  joined 
them  and  whooped  it  up  for  fill  three,  and  blush 
now  to  think  of  it.  Instead  of  the  modest  and  inex¬ 
pensive  school  that  I  had  pictured,  towns  vied  with 
each  other  in  putting  up  expensive  structures,  bond¬ 
ing  unborn  babes  for  their  cost.  They  employed  ex¬ 
pensive  corps  of  teachers.  The  State  came  in  with 
a  machine-made  course  of  study  which  pointed  from 


my  father  in  1839,  two  years  before  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  that  bears  evidence  of  a  gentility  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  that  early  school.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
admonish  my  rural  friends  in  your  State  to  hold  on 
to  your  one-room  rural  school  as  long  as  you  can. 
When  I  think  of  the  many  eminent  men  from  my 
own  State  who  received  their  start  and  in  some 
cases  most  of  their  schooling  in  the  little  home 
schoolhouses,  some  red,  some  in  an  early  day,  not 
even  painted,  I  sincerely  regret  that  even  for  a 
short  time  in  my  life  I  ever  favored  their  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Not  every  change  is  progressive,  and  we  have 
as  yet,  found  nothing  better,  nor  even  so  good,  as 
that  type  of  school  for  our  younger  children. 

The  home,  the  one-room  rural  school,  and  the 
church  are  the  fundamental  and  substantial  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  our  national  structure.  Let  us 
keep  them  there  and  protect  them.  l.  e.  scott. 


Summer  Control  of  San  Jose  Scale 

[As  is  well  known,  this  insect  spends  most  of  its  life 
under  a  protective  cover  or  scale — fastened  securely  to 
the  bark.  In  early  Summer  the  insect  breeds  and  many 
small  insects  appear,  crawl  about  for  a  time  on  the 
bark  and  then  fasten  themselves  and  cover  themselves 
with  a  protective  wax  or  shell.  The  usual  warfare 
against  the  insect  is  to  spray  while  the  tree  is  dormant 
with  some  caustic  spray  like  the  lime-sulphur  solution, 


rA  Group  of  Holstein  Cows  in  Pasture.  Fig.  361 


a  very  long  pedigree  but  a  very  short  epitaph.” 
However,  I  did  one  little  piece  of  work  once  that  I 
am  still  proud  of.  The  last  Winter  term  of  rural 
school  that  I  taught,  some  half  dozen  farm  boys  of 
about  18  years  from  adjoining  districts  came  to  me 
and  said :  “We  haven’t  attended  school  for  some 
time,  but  times  are  slack  and  we  have  time  this  Win¬ 
ter  to  go  to  school,  and  we  would  like  to  go  to  school 
to  you,  for  you  are  more  experienced  than  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  districts.”  I  referred  them  to  the  district 
board,  and  upon  payment  of  a  modest  tuition  fee 
they  were  permitted  to  come  to  school.  They  were, 
of  course,  backward,  but  I  never  saw  boys  more 
eager  to  learn.  They  improved  fast  in  arithmetic, 
in  reading  and  spelling.  While  most  boys  dislike 
grammar,  I  taught  them  grammar  and  they  never 
knew  it.  I  got  them  to  writing  letters.  These  were 
very  crude  at  first.  I  gave  them  a  proper  form  of 
address  and  subject  matter,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
gave  them  a  few  simple  rules  of  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  and  in  a  short  time  they  could  write 
quite  a  legible  letter.  You  see  in  those  days  a 
teacher  in  a  rural  district  was  something  of  a  free 
lance,  and  I  could  give  those  boys  what  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  they  most  needed,  and  use  any  short  cut  that 
I  thought  advisable.  Now,  no  one  of  these  noys  ever 
became  a  member  of  a  President’s  Cabinet,  nor  a 
justice  of  a  supreme  court,  but  every  one  of  them 
became  a  good  thrifty  citizen  and  useful  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

WINTER  EXTENSION  WORK.— This  experience 
suggested  a  plan,  viz.:  That  of  an  extension  or  ad¬ 
vanced  school  with  a  suitable  course  of  study,  in 
each  township,  during  the  Winter  months  tor  the 
older  boys  and  girls  of  the  district  schools,  driving 
to  and  from  in  their  own  conveyances,  and  being  at 


the  farm,  and  I  might  almost  say  from  everything 
else  that  was  not  a  high-collared  job.  In  fact  this 
township  school  is  today  a  virtual  city  high  school, 
and  I  heard  a  county  superintendent  of  rural  schools 
say  once  from  the  platform  that  “A  city  high  school 
is  an  unfit  place  in  which  to  educate  a  farmer  s 
boy  or  girl,”  and  he  was  superintendent  in  a  county 
that  had  five  city  high  schools  and  knew  whereof  he 
spoke.  Numbers  of  farmer  parents  have  told  me 
that  they  have  sent  good  farm  boys  to  these  town¬ 
ship  high  schools  where  they  soon  become  crack 
members  of  basket-ball  and  football  teams,  and 
were  never  again  worth  the  snap  of  the  finger  to 
the  farm  or  home.  In  many  districts  in  this  State 
the  people  have  been  induced  to  erect,  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  $8,000  to  $35,000,  two-room  schools  for 
State  graded  work,  where  the  work  often  extends 
no  further  than  that  which  should  be  accomplished 
in  one  room. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  MACHINE.— Twice  a  week 
for  28  Winters  in  evening  programs,  I  came  in  touch 
with  schools  throughout  the  State,  with  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  participating,  upon  the  same 
platform.  There  are  many  conscientious  teachers, 
and  much  of  their  work  is  to  be  highly  commended, 
but  the  teacher  is  no  longer  a  free  lance,  but  is  in¬ 
stead,  a  part  of  a  huge  machine.  Just  a  cog  in  the 
wheel,  and  if  once  out  of  mesh  will  certainly  be 
crushed  in  the  next  revolution. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL.— I 
feel  very  kindly  toward  the  people  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  send  you  greetings.  Although  Badger 
born,  my  mother  was  born  and  reared  upon  a  Madi¬ 
son  County  farm  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
She  was  the  product  of  the  one-room  rural  school.  I 
have  now  a  letter  in  my  possession  written  by  her  to 


or  some  smothering  substance  like  oil.  Some  growers 
believe  that  many  scales  may  be  killed  by  spraying  or 
dusting  while  the  young  scales  are  crawling  about,  and 
while  they  are  unprotected.  The  following  is  a  fair 
statement  of  what  may  be  expected  from  spraying  or 
dusting  at  this  time.] 

OST  scale  insects  can  be  controlled  after  the 
young  have  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  before 
they  have  secreted  the  protective  scale-like  covering. 
This  period  is  usually  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days  at  the  .maximum  for  any  one  individual.  Since 
the  hatching  is  rather  uneven,  there  is  usually  a 
period  of  approximately  three  weeks  between  the 
time  when  the  first  and  last  spray  should  be  applied. 

Such  sprays  as  fish-oil  soap,  nicotine  sulphate  and 
commercial  lime-sulphur  solution  will  kill  many  of 
the  young  scale  insects,  provided  they  are  sprayed 
at  exactly  the  right  time.  This  method  of  controlling 
scale  insects  is  practical  only  in  cases  where  the 
dormant  application  cannot  be  made.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  get  the  fruit  grower  to  apply  the  spray 
at  exactly  the  right  time  and  also  difficult  to  get  him 
to  realize  that  since  the  hatching  extends  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  make  more  than  one  application.  The  difficulty 
of  suggesting  Summer  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  in  the  fact  that  many  persons,  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  life  history  of  the  insect  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  controlling  it,  will  accept  the  Summer 
spray  without  the  dormant  spray.  As  a  result  they 
will  probably  not  obtain  much  benefit  from  the  Sum¬ 
mer  spray.  We  do  recommend  Summer  spraying  in 
specialized  cases.  However,  we  do  not  believe  /it 
advisable  to  pass  out  this  information  generally, 
since  it  may  be  accepted  in  favor  of  the  dormant  or 
delayed  dormant  application.  c.  c.  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 
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New  Evidence  About  Mazzard  and 
Mahaleb  Stocks  for  Cherries 

ANY  years  ago  nurserymen  used  Mazzard  stock 
generally  upon  which  to  propagate  varieties 
of  cherries.  It  later  appeared  that  young  trees  on 
Mahaleb  roots  were  not  only  easier  to  grow  in  the 
nursery,  but  were  liner  appearing  than  those  on 
Mazzard  roots.  Nurserymen  accordingly  turned  to¬ 
wards  Mahaleb  stock  as  the  better.  More  recently 
there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  Mazzard  roots 
produce  better  orchard  plants,  and  nurserymen  have 
been  propagating  upon  both  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard 
roots  to  meet  the  demand.  Now  comes  clear-cut  in¬ 
formation  in  a  bulletin  by  G.  H.  Howe,  published  by 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  showing 
that  Mazzard  has  proven  better  in  the  long  run  for 
all  classes  of  cherries. 

Forty  varieties  of  cherries  were  used  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  orchard  with  two  trees  of  each  variety  on 
Mazzard  roots  and  two  on  Mahaleb  roots.  Of  the  40 
varieties  there  were  17  sweet  varieties,  14  sour  sorts, 
and  9  Duke  cherries.  At  the  end  of  14  years  nearly 
all  of  the  trees  on  Mazzard  stock  were  alive  and  in 
full  health  and  vigor,  while  less  than  half  of  the 
trees  on  Mahaleb  stock  were  living, 
and  many  of  these  were  weak. 

That  the  sweet  varieties  have  done 
better  on  Mazzard  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  Mazzard 
is  nothing  more  than  the  wild  sweet 
cherry,  and  therefore  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cultivated  sweet  varieties. 

But  that  the  sour  and  Duke  varieties 
have  been  so  strikingly  superior  is  not 
so  easy  to  explain.  Yet  the  facts  are 
none  the  less  positive. 

Neither  stock  had  any  effect  upon 
the  time  of  coming  into  bearing,  but  as 
a  rule  sweet  and  Duke  cherries  on 
Mahaleb  roots  bloomed  earlier  in  the 
season  than  those  on  Mazzard  roots, 
though  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
season  of  maturity  of  the  fruit.  These, 
however,  are  minor  points.  The  chief 
facts  as  brought  out  in  Figs.  362  and 
363  are  that  cherries  on  Mazzard  roots 
are  larger,  more  vigorous,  and  longer 
lived  than  those  on  Mahaleb  roots. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Curing  Alfalfa  Hay 

JUNE  sees  the  start  of  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  of  the  dairy 
farmer ;  getting  his  Alfalfa  hay  in  the 
barn  in  the  best  possible  shape.  Blessed 
are  the  irrigated  regions  in  haying 
time,  for  they  can  depend  upon  their 
weather  as  the  rest  of  us  farmers  can¬ 
not,  especially  here  in  Central  New 
York.  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  damaged 
more  than  any  other  widely-grown  hay 
by  improper  cutting  and  curing. 

I  believe  the  earlier  the  first  cutting 
is  mowed  the  better.  With  a  large 
acreage  it  is  necessary  to  mow  the  first 
field  before  it  has  blown  out  to  any  extent,  and  my 
experience  lias  been  that  the  first  crop,  cut  early  and 
nicely  cured,  is  nearly  equal  in  palatability  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  the  second  or  third  cuttings.  The  cows 
told  us  at  the  milk  pail  last  Winter  that  by  no  means 
should  we  allow  the  first  crop  to  blossom  entirely, 
get  woody  stems  and  dried-up  leaves,  before  we  cut 
it.  Every  farmer  must  decide  his  own  problem  of 
when  to  start  cutting,  depending  on  his  acreage,  hut 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  start  too  early  and  sacrifice 
a  little  tonnage  to  superior  quality,  than  to  wait  for 
more  Tonnage  that  will  be  largely  woody  stems. 

The  leaves  contain  the  most  valuable  feeding  ma¬ 
terials  ;  so  that  after  cutting  our  problem  consists 
in  getting  it  into  the  barn  as  green  as  we  can,  and 
without  exposing  it  to  any  more  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  than  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  read 
hundreds  of  different  methods  individual  farmers 
used.  Curing  in  cocks  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but 
in  these  times  of  high  wages  and  scarcity  of  help 
that  is  impossible  for  any  farmer  with  much  acreage. 
We  can’t  spend  $5  to  $10  worth  of  labor  getting  in  a 
ton  of  $15  hay.  Tedders  were  used  extensively  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  but  their  use  in  this  section,  at  least, 
has  nearly  stopped,  except  occasionally  after  a  rain. 

I  have  found  the  most  economical  method  is  to 
mow,  leave  in  swath,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  top 
hay  is  fairly  dry,  but  not  dry  enough  to  shatter,  rake 
it  in  fair-sized  windrows  with  side  delivery  rake. 
This  allows  the  air  to  circulate  better  than  on  the 
ground,  and  protects  most  of  the  leaves  from  the 


direct  rays  of  the  sun..  These  windrows  can  be 
turned  over  once  or  twice  by  the  side  delivery  rake 
if  they  are  not  drying  fast  enough,  especially  the 
first  two  loads  or  so.  Without  rain  the  hay  can  be 
got  into  the  barn  in  this  fashion  in  excellent  shape 
with  the  minimum  of  labor. 

Most  farmers  are  fairly  good  weather  prophets.  If 
one  is  not  it  will  pay  him  to  study  the  weather  im¬ 
ports  in  haying,  and  at  all  times  be  careful  not  to 
get  more  hay  cut  than  can  be  handled  before  it  gets 
too  dry.  Each  farmer  knows  how  much  hay  he  can 
put  in  the  barn  in  a  day,  and  can  plan  accordingly. 

Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y.  B.  c.  r. 


One-man  Trucking;  Stay  East 

EDUCING  OVERHEAD.  —  Occasional  requests 
for  advice  through  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  columns,  as 
to  what  can  be  done  upon  small  areas,  gardening, 
poultry-keeping  or  both  pursuits  combined,  serve  to 
remind  me  that  my  own  experience,  carried  on 
through  a  lifetime,  should  be  of  benefit  to  others 
similarly  circumstanced.  I  have  often  heard  it  re¬ 
marked  that  I  was  making  more  money  than  some 
with  large  farms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  overhead 


expense  represented  in  large  investment,  taxes  and 
interest  considered,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
eastern  farmer,  while  a  small  area  economically 
managed,  saving  expense  of  hired  labor,  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulty  of  finding  expert  helpers,  is 
the  consistent  way  of  making  the  most  of  farming 
by  keeping  expense  at  the  minimum.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  small  grower  finds  difficulty  in 
placing  his  wares  in  the  wholesale  market,  and  by 
being  driven  to  deal  with  the  consumer  direct,  not 
only  is  the  full  price  to  be  had  but  a  ready  market 
is  assured. 

DIRECT  SERVICE.— I  am  presuming  that  the 
grower  is  prepared  to  consider  all  the  essentials  of 
a  successful  trade  with  the  families,  supplying  bet¬ 
ter  wares  than  the  market  stands,  for  freshness 
counts  with  discriminating  buyers.  A  direct-from- 
the  -garden  trade  is  a  thing  that  those  handling 
wholesale  vegetables  cannot  compete  with.  To  deal 
with  the  actual  producer  is  a  thing  the  buyer  appre¬ 
ciates,  especially  when  the  feeling  exists  that  the 
producer  is  bent  upon  the  best  possible  service  to  pa¬ 
trons  rather  than  doing  a  smart  trick  to  place  goods 
regardless  of  their  quality.  It  pays  the  hawker  of 
vegetable  to  be  gentlemanly  no  less  than  the  sales¬ 
man  in  a  store. 

SALABLE  PRODU'CTS. — My  experience  has  been 
that  certain  commodities  are  better  adapted  to  house 
trade  than  others.  For  example,  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages  which  have  been  stored  for  days  or  weeks  are 
still  salable  to  the  average  buyer,  deteriorating  not 


very  perceptibly.  Such  staples  I  have  not  attempted 
to  handle  very  extensively.  But  others,  which  be¬ 
come  stale  soon  after  gathering,  as  peas  and  sweet 
corn,  are  the  best  guess  for  the  gardener.  These 
soon  became  my  specialty.  I  presume  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  except  those  having  their  own  gardens  know 
the  taste  of  corn  in  its  native  sweetness.  And  if 
their  only  experience  with  peas  has  been  such  as  are 
served  through  the  markets  a  revelation  is  to  follow 
their  first  taste  of  peas  whose  pods  have  not  wilted. 
However,  I  found  a  way  to  carry  them  over  and 
come  out  the  day  after  picking  as  fresh  as  before. 
They  were  carried  in  as  picked  and  poured  upon  the 
floor  of  a  moist  cellar.  The  next  day  they  would  be 
found  covered  with  a  heavy  dew,  and  being  marketed 
in  that  state  would  often  be  greeted  with  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “Why,  you  picked  them  this  morning!”  The 
first  few  weeks  of  corn,  I  always  gathered  the  same 
day  delivered.  This  crop  will  not  stand  carrying 
over  without  loss  of  sweetness.  But  a  month  later, 
with  cool  nights,  I  was  accustomed  to  pluck  the  ears 
over  night,  leaving  them  in  piles  upon  a  convenient 
grass  plot,  to  be  taken  up  the  next  morning  in  a 
fine  condition.  All  this  pains  to  deliver  goods  in 
the  best  possible  order  is  worth  the 
grower’s  efforts. 

A  ONE-MAN  ENTERPRISE.— Now, 
this  is  what  I  found  to  be  within  a 
man’s  capacity :  An  acre  each  of  sweet 
corn  and  peas,  and  another  given  to  a 
miscellaneous  crop,  comprising  lettuce, 
tomato,  beet,  spinach,  squash,  cucum¬ 
ber,  with  corn  and  peas  as  staples, 
these  other  in  smaller  plantings  to  eke 
out  variety.  I  will  tell  something 
about  the  varieties  my  long  experience 
showed  to  be  best  adapted.  After  many 
years  planting  the  Premium  Gem  pea, 
always  trying  out  the  various  novelties 
as  they  were  introduced,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  I  found  one  to  surpass  it  as 
a  first  early  wrinkled  sort.  This  is 
Reid’s  Unique,  which  originated  in 
crossing  the  Gem  with  the  Hosford’s 
Market  Garden.  Improvement  consists 
in  slightly  dwarfer  vines,  pods  as  large 
and  fuller,  and  style  of  growth  such  as 
to  render  picking  easier.  About  the 
same  time  I  saw  in  a  neighbor’s  gar¬ 
den  Sutton’s  Excelsior,  and  from  that 
time  adopted  as  my  staple  sort.  This 
is  the  largest  podded  dwarf.  I  brought 
these  two  varieties  out  to  this  Puget 
Sound  country,  and  as  peas  always  do 
their  best  far  north,  these  yield  crops 
to  amaze  the  easterner.  Since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  golden  sweet  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  none  other  seems  to  be  in 
demand.  I  have  found  that  one  va¬ 
riety  of  corn,  introduced  as  a  week 
earlier  than  Golden  Bantam,  is  actually 
a  week  later.  There  should  be  an  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  put  a  stop  to  misrepresen¬ 
tation  regarding  new  introductions.  To 
follow  the  earliest  the  two  varieties 
Buttercup  and  Goldenrod  are  sweeter 
and  larger-eared  than  the  Bantam.  The  sweet  corn 
may  well  all  be  planted  at  one  time,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  had  by  their  differing  seasons.  For  latest,  I 
found  Early  Evergreen  to  last  as  long  as  corn  es¬ 
capes  frost.  Having  always  lived  at  1,000  feet  ele¬ 
vation  above  sea  level,  with  valleys  adjacent  as  pro¬ 
tection  from  early  frost  I  have  frequently  had  corn 
to  sell  late  in  October,  a  month  later  than  corn 
grown  on  low  land. 

LATE  PEARS. — Proper  location  has  every  thing 
to  do  with  successful  gardening.  First,  as  to  facility 
in  marketing.  The  automobile  has  so  eaten  up  the 
miles  that  one  may  be  much  further  than  formerly 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  market.  The  growing 
of  vegetables  has  its  disadvantages,  notably  confined 
to  steady,  hard  work.  If  I  were  to  start  in  life  with 
my  accumulated  experience  I  would  plan  to  be  more 
independent  of  times  and  seasons,  using  more  land 
and  differently.  The  growing  of  late  pears  offers 
the  most  alluring  prospect.  I  knew  a  retired  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War  who  conducted  a  business  of 
buying  fruit  on  the  tree  and  shipping  to  market.  I 
saw  him  pay  $50  for  the  product  of  some  half  dozen 
Beurre  Bose  trees.  At  this  rate  an  acre  in  this 
variety  might  yield  $1,000.  The  Bose  after  arriving 
at  a  late  maturity  is  a  very  dependable  regular 
bearer.  It  sets  fruit  so  that  thinning  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  the  reverse  of  the  Seckel.  Many  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  farming  has  ceased  to  be  a  paying 
business.  I  contend  that  with  due  discrimination 
(Continued  on  Page  S09) 


Left,  Black  Tartarian  on  Mazzard;  Right,  Black  Tartarian  on  Mahal  eh.  Fig.  362 


Left,  Early  Richmond  on  Mazzard ;  Right,  Early  Richmond  on  Mahalch.  Fig.  363 
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No  other  spray  will  produce 
Pyrox  results 

That’S  what  Pyrox  users  tell  us.  They  say  there  is  nothing 
like  it  for  enabling  plants  to  produce  to  the  very  last  ounce 
of  their  capacity. 

Pyrox  Spray — which  is  an  insecticide  and  a  fungicide 
combined — kills  bugs,  worms  and  insects,  and  controls 
fungous  diseases  and  prevents  blights,  at  the  same  time. 
When  leaves  turn  brown  or  black,  use  Pyrox.  Not  only  saves 
plants,  but  improves  their  foliage. 

Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Ready 
to  use  in  five  minutes.  No  fuss,  no 
mess,  no  guesswork.  And  once  sprayed 
on,  it  sticks — making  frequent  spray¬ 
ings  unnecessary. 

Use  Pyrox  for  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  other  vegetables;  grapes,  small  fruit, 
roses,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

One  pound  jars;  5  and  10  pound  cans; 

25  and  50  pound  drums;  and  barrels.  Costs 
much  less  per  pound  in  the  larger  containers. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street  New  York 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


kills  bugs — controls  disease — improves  foliage 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed  All  complete,  onlv  ♦2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  I'.  MORGAN.  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAl IUILL1),  IOWA 


Guaranteed  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
TRACTOR  and  MOTOR  OIL 

We  pay  the  freight  direct  from  the  refinery  to  your  station. 

Heavy  in  30  Gallon  Steeldrums,  63c.  SO  Gal.  Steeldrums,  59^0 
Extra  Heavy  30  Gal.  Steeldrums,  65c.  50  Gal.  Steeldrums,  61c 

Faucets  included. 

RED  SEAL  MOTOR  OILS.8I  Nassau  St.,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


Our  Own  Home  Country ' 


the  land  where  Profits 
1  and  Pleasure  are  Part¬ 
ners.  Illustrated  Book 
issued  by  21  associated  Banks.  Assets  1G  Millions.  Free. 
Address  EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  5  or  8  pound  balls  and  as  low  as  11%  cents  per  pound 
n  quantities.  Best  quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted — Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THE0.  BURT  8  SONS  Bax  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Ladders 

Sprayers 

Baskets 

Fruit  Growers 

Catalogue 


BASKET  FACTORY] 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical,  Proven’Power  Cultivator  f  or 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065- 33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


Farquhar 
Grain  Threshers 

Do  nice,  clean  threshing  of  any 
kind  of  cereal  grain.  Easily  oper¬ 
ated,  light  running  and  very  strong 
and  durable.  Have  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  to  save  time  and  labor. 

Perfect  running  balance.  Quiver  Shaking,  hand  or  self-feeder,  plain  straw 
carrier  or  wind  stacker.  Send  for  our.beautifully  illustrated  Catalog  527. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  and  Wine 
Presses,  Farm  Implements. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  530  YORK,  PA. 


Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Luna  Moth 

I  am  sending  you  four  cells  or  houses, 
which  contain  some  kind  of  an  insect, 
beetle  or  bug,  that,  will  soon  mature  to 
active  life  and  produce  a  new  family.  I 
have  picked  these  (whatever  they  are)  up 
in  my  dooryard  under  elm  trees  and  some 
cherry  trees.  F.  w.  n. 

Westbrook,  Conn. 

There  is  surely  some  justification  for 
naming  this  magnificent  moth  after 
Luna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  the  moon. 
The  moth  is  certainly  abroad  and  active 
on  early  Spring  evenings,  often  flying 
into  our  rooms  through  the  open  windows, 
but  whether  it  prefers  moonlight  nights 
for  it  nocturnal  excursions  may  be  open 
to  question.  At  any  rate,  it  is  of  ex¬ 
quisite  coloring  and  graceful  form,  mag¬ 
nificent  in  size,  pale  green  in  color,  with 
the  front  margin  of  the  first  pair  of  wings 
purplish  in  hue,  and  with  a  transparent 
window-like  spot  in  each  wing,  while  the 
hind  wings  trail  out  backward  in  long 


The  Luna  Moth 


swallow-tail-like  streamers.  No  wonder 
that  it  was,  from  the  first,  likened 
to  a  goddess  and  named  after  one.  More¬ 
over,  the  Luna  moth  is  quite  as  harmless 
as  the  goddess  of  a  moon,  and  infinitely 
more  interesting. 

It  deposits  its  large  white  eggs  on  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  oak,  white  birch,  wal¬ 
nut  and  other  forest  trees,  where  they 
hatch  in  about  three  weeks  into  pale  yel¬ 
lowish-green  caterpillars  which  finally 
become  3  in.  long  when  fully  grown.  The 
caterpillars  are  pale  bluish-green  in  color 
with  a  yellow  line  along  each  side  of  the 
body  and  bright  red  to  yellow  and  blue 
wart-like-  tubercles  on  the  back.  When 
grown,  the  caterpillars  wander  down  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  out  into  the  grass 
and  leaves,  where  each  one  spins  an  oval, 
silken  cocoon  as  large  as  a  bantam’s  egg, 
and  usually  writh  a  leaf  folded  tightly 
about  the  outside.  "Within  the  cocoon 
the  caterpillar  transforms  to  a  pupa 
which  rests  in  its  silken  home  on  the 
ground  until  the  following  Spring. 

The  cdcoons  which  were  the  “houses 
or  cells”  F.  W.  B.  found  and  sent  with 
his  letter,  are  interesting,  especially  be¬ 
cause  they  are  restless,  at  least  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and’ make  a  rustling  sound  in  the 
leaves  among  which  they  are  lying.  In¬ 
deed,  some  writers  say  these  are  the 
noisiest  cocoons  they  have  ever  found, 
“for  they  rustle  like  fallen  leaves.  One 
will  start  squirming  in  its  cocoon,  and 
that  seems  to  start  all  the  rest,  with  the 
result  that  they  can  be  heard  across  a 
large  room.”  glenn  w.  herrick. 


A  Wasp  and  Its  House  of 
Mud 

Would  you  advise  me  what  kind  of 
moth  or  worm  is  in  the  enclosed  package? 
It  was  found  high  up  on  a  dogwood  tree. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  G. 

The  object  sent  by  W.  S.  G.,  which  he 
found  in  a  dogwood  tree,  was  the  home  of 
one  of  the  solitary  wasps,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  insects,  in  many  respects,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Most  of  us 
know  more  or  less  about  the  social  wasps 
which  we  call  hornets  and  yellow-jackets. 
At  least  we  know  enough  about  them  to 
keep  pretty  well  away  from  them  so 
long  as  they  let  us  alone,  but  probably 
few  who  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  insects  know  very  much  about  the 
solitary  wasps.  The  solitary  wasps  are 
so-called  because  each  queen  or  mother 


wasp  lives  by  herself,  builds  her  own 
home,  and  takes  care  of  her  own  family 
alone. 

Most  of  these  solitary  wasps  dig  a  bur¬ 
row  two  or  three  inches  or  sometimes 
more  in  depth  in  the  dry  soil,  while 
others  mine  in  the  soft  pithy  stems  of 
plants,  and  a  few  are  masons  and  build 
their  homes  of  mud  attached  to  the 
branches  of  shrubs.  The  mud  home  of 
one  of  these  mason  wasps  sent  by  W.  S. 
G.,  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
contained  several  cells,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  baby  (pupa;  wasp  ready  to  come 
out  when  the  weather  got  warm  enough. 

These  solitary  wasps  provision  their 
nests  with  small  caterpillars  which  they 
sometimes  bring  from  considerable  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  amazing  to  see  one  of  these 
small  wasps  trundling  a  caterpillar  along 
over  the  ground.  The  caterpillars,  which 
are  stung  by  the  wasp  and  paralyzed  but 
not  killed  outright,  are  placed  in  the  bur¬ 
row,  and  then  the  opening  of  the  burrow 
is  plugged  up  with  dirt.  Thus  the  young 
wasp  when  it  hatches  from  the  egg,  which 
the  mother  insect  has  laid  in  the  burrow, 
will  have  fresh  meat  on  which  to  feed.  In 
order  to  provision  the  mud  nest  in  the 
dogwood  tree,  the  wasp  must  have  se¬ 
lected  rather  small  caterpillars  if  she  flew 
to  the  nest  with  them.  Perhaps  she 
dragged  them  laboriously  up  the  trunk 
and  out  along  the  branch  to  the  nest.  I 
cannot  find  that  anyone  has  ever  seen 
this  particular  wasp,  which  is  probably 
the  one  with  the  long  scientific  name  of 
Odynerus  birenimaculatus,  build  and  pro¬ 
vision  her  nest. 

The  wasp  in  constructing  her  rather 
large  nest  in  the  tree  had  to  bring  the 
pellets  of  mud  together  with  the  water  to 
moisten  them,  perhaps  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  She  might  have  selected 
the  pellets  from  the  margins  of  a  pool 
where  the  mud  was  already  moist  enough 
for  her  purpose.  At  any  rate,  she  must 
have  made  many  trips  to  and  fro  in  order 
to  bring  earth  enough  to  make  a  nest  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  There  are  many  in¬ 
sects  that  are  just  as  busy  as  any  bee 
ever  was,  and  that  work  just  as  hard  as 
bees  are  said  to  work.  The  “busy  bee” 
has  been,  somewhat  overrated. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


White  Grub  and  Potatoes 

Many  of  our  readers  want  to  know 
what  they  .can  do  to  kill  the  grubs  which 
eat  their  potatoes.  Probably  they  mean 
the  *Tliite  grub,  which  is  found  in  many 
soils,  especially  after  plowing  under  an 
old  sod.  Generally  old  pastures  and  many 
old  meadows  are  full  of  these  white  grubs 
which  are  particularly  bad  in  strawberry 
patches.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  grubs.  Many  things  have 
been  suggested,  such  as  salt,  potash  or 
sulphur.  Generally,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  so  much  of  this  material  that  it  in¬ 
jures  the  soil  as  much  as  it  injures  the 
grubs.  The  only  sure  way  that  we  know 
of  is  to  keep  potatoes  and  strawberries 
away  from  this  ground  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Usually  one 
thorough  season  of  culture  will  greatly 
help.  It  is  almost  like  suicide  to  set  out 
strawberry  plants  on  any  old  sod  that  is 
thick  with  these  white  grubs.  Many 
people  seem  to  have  confused  this  insect 
with  the  scab  disease  in  potatoes.  They 
learn  about  soaking  the  potato  seed  to 
destroy  the  scab  germs,  and  confuse  that 
with  a  treatment  for  grubs.  The  scab 
germ  is  not  an  insect,  and  soaking  £(ie 
seed  will  not  kill  the  grubs. 


Dandelions  in  Lawn 

What  is  the  most  practical  method  oi 
eradicating  dandelion  from  a  lawn? 

Maryland.  J.  B.  M. 

To  make  a  thorough  job  the  root  must 
be  cut  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
where  it  is  black.  If  only  the  crown  is 
cut,  the  plant  will  grow  again.  Any  tool 
that  will  do  the  cutting  in  the  right  spot 
will  work.  There  are  special  dandelion 
pullers  sold,  and  garden  spuds  about  an 
inch  wide,  with  handle  long  enough  to  use 
standing  erect.  Where  the  dandelions 
are  plentiful  the  best  plan  is  to  sit  on 
the  ground  and  use  a  paring  knife.  That 
is  a  sure  and  rapid  method.  To  protect 
the  lawn  from  seeding,  it  will  pay  to 
“harvest”  nearby  field  dandelion  blos¬ 
soms,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind. 


•  i  fi  - 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  I 

Lucky  or  Unlucky. — Here  it  is  Fri¬ 
day  the  thirteenth,  and  as  the  Parson  is 
able  to  use  his  hand  on  the  old  type¬ 
writer  once  more  he  ought  to  consider 
himself  lucky.  The  bone  was  evidently 
cracked  right  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 
Had  the  Parson  kept  his  thumb  in  back 
of  the  crank  handle  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  trouble.  Then,  too,  every¬ 
one  says,  you  should  have  had  the  spark 
clear  up.  Well,-  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  instance  it  was  clear  up,  but  the 
Ford  had  had  a  spell  of  kicking  whether 
the  spark  was  up  or  down.  She  seems  to 
have  gotten  over  it  now  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord.  The  trouble  must  have  been  in  the 
timer.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  of 
us  have  spells.  Our  timer  or  distributor 
is  wrong,  and  then  we  get  various  spells 
of  various  sorts  which  are  hard  on  our¬ 
selves  and  ten  times  harder  on  those  who 
have  to  live  with  us. 

A  Few  Days  Off.- — Mrs.  Parson  and 
the  Parson  had  a  few  days  off.  The  Par¬ 
son  spoke  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  a 
woman’s  club  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mrs. 
Parson  has  relatives  out  on  Long  Island, 
some  good  down  country  church  people 
came,  and  stayed  with  the  children,  so 
off  we  went.  Had  it  been  a  men’s  affair 
at  the  hotel,  the  Parson  would  certainly 
have  said  it  was  some  high  liat  crowd. 
But  women  don’t  wear  high  hats  any 
more,  at  least  most  of  them  don’t.  How¬ 
ever,  right  down  in  front  of  the  head 
table  (elevated  on  a  platform)  sat  a 
woman,  the  sparkle  of  whose  diamonds 
on  a  cloudy  day  would  put  your  eye  out, 
and  on  whose  head  was  a  real  woman’s 
high  hat  that  had  to  be  held  _  on  with 
long  hat  pins  and  had  great  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers  that  headed  well  down  her  back.  This 
woman  is  an  author  of  great  note  and 
a  murmur  of  gratification  and  satisfaction 
at  her  presence  crept  along  among  the 
rulers  of  the  feast.  Her  brilliancy  and 
unaffected  vivacity  made  her  easily  the 
center  of  the  large  group,  and  yet  there 
was  her  hat — all  out  of  style.  She  prob¬ 
ably  wore  it  because  it  -was  becoming  to 
her.  Mrs.  Parson  says  it  was  so— just 
“looked  as  though  it  went  with  her.” 

Glad  Both  Ways. — I  suppose  just  as 
it  should  be  with  any  good  visit,  we  were 
awfully  glad  to  go,  and  glad  to  get  back. 
The  rush  and  hurry  of  New  York.  City 
would  have  worn  out  Mrs.  Parson  in  no 
time.  Hurrying  was  never  in  her  line 
anyway,  neither  did  she  take  to  strap- 
hanging  in  the  subways,  and  as  for  those 
flats  and  size  of  the  rooms — no  wonder 
they  have  to  give  their  dogs  special  train¬ 
ing.  You  see  the  dogs  have  to  learn  to 
wag  their  tails  up  and  down  instead  of 
sideways.  But  the  place  where  we  stayed 
on  Long  Island  was  a  beautiful  large 
house.  “Plow  nice  to  have  servants,”  a 
country  woman  says  to  herself  as  she  sees 
the  gardener,  the  chauffeur,  the  cook  and 
the  waitress.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
the  woman  who  has  all  these  servants  has 
to  say  about  it.  “My  idea  of  Heaven  is 
that  I  should  never  even  set  eyes  on, 
much  less  have  anything  to  do  with,  a 
servant  again.”  And  that  is  about  the 
way  it  seems  in  this  world — one  with  too 
much  help  and  the  other  with  none ;  one 
with  too  much  to  eat  and  the  other  go¬ 
ing  hungry.  And  so  easily  remedied, 
“Let  him  that  hath  two  coats  give  to  him 
that  hath  none.” 

Needed  Representation.  —  The  Par¬ 
son  heard  of  a  case  the  other  day  where 
there  had  been  a  vestry  meeting  in  an 
Episcopal  church  (the  denomination  the 
Parson  belongs  to),  and  one  of  those 
present  was  asked  the  next  day  about  the 
meeting.  “Well,”  said  he,  “we  elected 
a  new  member,  Mr.  Blank.”  “Is  that 
so?”  “Um,  ah,  doesn’t  he  swear  pretty 
often.”  “Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  he  does.” 
“And  doesn’t  he  lie  and  cheat  a  good 
deal?”  “Why  certainly,  everybody  knows 
that.”  “Well,  he  being  such  an  all  round 
hard  ticket  it  seems  a  little  queer  that 
you  elected  him  on  the  vestry.”  “Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,”  said  the  man  who  was 
at  the  meeting.  “There  are  so  many  of 
that  kind  in  the  church  that  we  decided 
it  was  about  time  we  had  representation.” 
Now  the  Parson  wants  all  kinds  in 
church  just  as  that  man  wanted  all  kinds 
on  a  vestry.  Rich  and  poor,  good  and 
wicked.  For  many  that  seem  rich  are 
really  poor  in  spirit  and  many  that  are 
called  poor  are  rich  in  their  family  hap¬ 
piness  and  their  children  round  about 
them. 

Kill  the  Crower  Week. — While  the 
Parson  has  been  trying  to  write  this  he 
has  been  constantly  interrupted  by  the 
ringing  of  the  telephone.  You  see  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  supper  down  in 
one  of  our  village  churches  next  week. 
The  Parson  duly  announced  the  fact  last 
Sunday  stating  that  he  had  the  matter 
in  mind  for  some  time  but  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  full  moon  he  had  delayed 
the  matter.  The  nights  now  being  much 
darker,  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe.  The 
congregation  prefectly  understood  when 
he  announced  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
chicken  supper.  At  first  we  had  planned 
for  a  “Swat  the  Setter”  day  but  quite  a 
number  finding  it  a  propitious  time  to 
dispose  of  the  father  of  the  flock  have 
turned  it  into  a  “Kill  the  Crower”  day. 


We  are  counting  on  the  whole  parish  com¬ 
ing  to  this  supper,  everyone  from  babies 
to  grandmothers.  There  will  be  no  charge 
of  any  kind — just  the  hat  to  be  passed 
round.  What  a  good  time  we  will  all 
have.  After  the  supper  we  will  go  into 
the  church  and  all  have  a  great  sing.  We 
will  throw  the  hymns  on  with  a  stereop- 
ticon  lantern.  Everyone  will  sing  lots 
better  this  way. 

One-man  Trucking;  Stay 
East 

(Continued  from  Page  807) 
and  producing  what  is  least  supplied  and 
in  pressing  demand  farming  still  offers 
the  most  alluring  prospect. 

Poultry  Ranches. — Within  a  quar¬ 
ter  mile  of  my  home  in  Tacoma  are  four 
large  Leghorn  ranches,  carrying  a  thou¬ 
sand  layers  each,  more  or  less.  These  are 
in  city  limits,  occupying  one  or  two  acres 
each.  The  product  is  sold  at  about  half 
the  retail  price  of  eggs  in  eastern  cities. 
These  poulterers  grow  no  feed  save  kale, 
which  gives  a  Winter  supply  of  greens, 
taken  as  wanted  from  the  stalks.  Their 
land  must  soon  be  excessively  rich,  yet 
they  must  buy  all  the  grain.  I  am  tell¬ 
ing  this  to  emphasize  the  eastern  man’s 
opportunity.  With  poultry  feeds  at  equal 
cost  East  and  West,  and  both  poultry 
meat  and  eggs  twice  as  high  in  the  East, 
poultry  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  western  product.  This  city  land  is 
worth  now,  some  five  miles  out,  $1,000 
per  acre,  and  as  growth  is  rapid  will 
soon  be  built  over.  In  many  portions  of 
the  East  $1,000  will  buy  10  acres  of 
arable  land.  Now,  I  am  stating  no  in¬ 
credible  thing  in  asserting  that’  10  acres 
in  the  East  may  be  made  to  support  a 
thousand  layers.  I  have  known  an  in¬ 
stance  where  hens  were  wintered  upon 
nothing  but  flint  corn  which  had  stood 
one  year  in  the  bin,  making  a  remarkable 
laying  record  upon  that  narrow  diet.  The 
silo  has  so  nearly  supplanted  the  ripened 
ear  in  the  East,  that  the  corn  crop  has 
been  neglected.  I  should  state  that  this 
farmer  insisted  that  corn  of  the  previous 
season  s  growth  would  not  produce  eggs. 
Yes,  the  East  is  full  of  opportunity  for 
the  man  with  foresight  and  patience  to 
build  up  a  paying  farming  business,  and 
fruit  and  poultry  offer  the  most  alluring 
prospect. 

A  Profitable  Combination. — I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  content  and 
profit  in  the  conduct  of  a  combined  fruit, 
dairy  and  hay  ranch.  Of  10  acres,  two 
would  be  in  Winter  pears.  The  rest 
would  alternate  in  the  raising  of  flint 
corn  and  hay,  to  be  kept  in  fertility  by 
the  manure  of  the  hens  and  two  cows. 
The  grain  would  feed  the  poultry  and 
the  stover  the  cows.  The  hay  would  be 
marketed,  likewise  the  cream.  The  skim- 
milk  would  feed  the  chicks,  along  with 
corn  cracked.  This  should  be  the  un¬ 
aided  work  of  an  industrious  man.  The 
chicks  would  run  in  the  orchard,  as  pears 
do  well  so  situated.  And  I  would  para¬ 
phrase  the  old-time  editor,  him  of  the 
flowing  goatee,  with  the  advice :  “Do  not 
go  West,  young  man,  but  stay  East,” 
which  is  not  so  effete  as  some  would 
imagine.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Washington. 
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The  Randolph  Champion  Rake 


The  famous  Randolph  rake  is  built  to  stand  hard  knocks.  Staunch,  hon¬ 
est  construction  in  every  part.  Quick-clumping,  forming  a  good  shaped 
windrow.  Can  be  handled  by  a  boy.  No  springs  or  pawls. 


|  Name  .  j 

!  Address  .  I 


360  lbs.  PRESSURE 
MEANS  $  TO  YOU! 


When  spraying  your  potatoes  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  bugs  and  blight.  There’s  just 
one  traction  sprayer  made  that  operates  at 
300  lbs.  pressure  or  more — that  one’s  a 
“Friend.”  Don’t  sprinkle  the  vines,  cover 
’em  with  a  fine  mist  like  spray — as  shown 
in  illustration.  Just  drop  us  a  line  today 
for  our  Free  Bulletin  showing  features  that 
make  this  pressure  and  beautiful  spray 
possible. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N,  Y, 


The  Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


nays  on  tree  _ _ 


Be  Sure  of 
Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  bier  Kelly 
Catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  get¬ 
ting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed  ‘  ‘True- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents— 
|  you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

120  Cherry  St.  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  In  1880 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Varieties  : 
Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Succession,  Tomato  Plants,  Vari¬ 
eties  :  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Earliana,  and 
Livingston  Globe.  Prices  :  parcel  post  paid;  250,  $1;  500, 
$1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Express  collect:  $1.50,  1000;  10,000  and 
over  $1.25,  1000.  We  guarantee  to  ship  size  to  please  you. 
References:  Bradstreet,  Bank  of  Tifton  and  Postmaster. 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.  Tifton.  Ga. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong,  field  grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  about  June  20.  AH  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Free  from  blight.  Prices  reasonable 
Place  your  orders  NOW,  and  be  sure  of  good  plants'. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


res.  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
let,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  Cab- 
100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000 
)00,  $1.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50,  50c; 
3.75.  Critically  assorted,  moss  packed. 
r.  J.  MYERS  R.  2  Massillon,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

T^ne^’  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices  and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y 


PLANTS  Marl 

bage.  prepaid. 
$2.25;  express,  5 
100,  70c;  1000,  $ 
Guaranteed.  V 


12  DELPHINIUMS  a:?5 


‘(Hardy  Larkspur) 


6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  ^Vill  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb.  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PI  A  WTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Po«t 
*  ■  W  All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 


Tomato.. .. 


100 

500 

1,000 

35o 

$1.00 

$1.65 

67>o 

2.00 

3.50 

60c 

1.85 

3.00 

85c 

2.25 

3.75 

75c 

2.00 

3.40 

FIELD 

SEWELL, 

6.000 
or  More 
$1.25 
3.00 
2.90 
3.50 
3.10 


JerseySweetPotato  Plants 

YELLOW  AND  BEDS 

Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  6  F.  D0NDER0  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

A  Genuine  GARDEN  Bargain 

Fifty  choice  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  and 

six  roots  beautiful  iris,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  SI. OO  postpaid.  Six  orders  for  $5.00. 
Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  ::  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID— They  must  please 
you  upon  arrival  or  your 

— — — - - - — - -  money  back.  All  varieties 

Cabbage.  Beet.  Mangle— 3  doz.  25c;  100,  45c; 300,  $1 .00; 
1000,  52.00.  Aster,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  2  doz. 
25c;  100,  60c;  500,  52.50;  1000,  S4  00.  Tomato,  Pepper 
-3<l”^'\40c;  i0°.  90c;  500,  54,00;  1000,  57.50.  Cataloe. 
ROHRER  S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Field] 


,  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato 


U 1  W  4  O  ’ .  ‘  .  ...  , '  ......  WU1UIU 

Grown  X  lull  la  P|ants,  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2 
per  1000  delivered.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders. _ CUFFORP  A.  CUTCHIHS.  Jr.t  Franklin,  Va. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  JB  £,fSr>' 


PLANTS l 


POSTPAID — Sweet  Potato  and 
Aster— 100, 50c;  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3. 

S.  FORD  8  SON  Harlly,  Del. 


SELECTEIJ  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  S2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

T»  *  Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

PAVIP  KOPH  A\  -j.  HARTLEY,  PEL. 

P OR  SALE  Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
■  Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1  to  Aug.  1.  C.  J.  STAFFORD.  R-3,  Cortland.  N.  V. 

Gladiolus  Bulb Plant  Now 

si 


60  large  size  blooming  bulbs— all  colors 
122  one  inch  size  prims,  will  bloom 
.  40  Halley,  salmon;  30  3etty,  peach  red;  40  Albion!’ 
salmon;  40  America,  lav.  pink;  30  M.  Pettman 
pmk;  40  Simplicity,  yellow.  Any  one  lot 

lots  for . . ::"$s.oo 

Ashland,  Mass. 


All  six  named  lots  for 

C.  W.  BROWN  Box  9343 


DAHLIAS 

named,  ai 


..  _  UNTIL  JULY— 12 

,  _  .  —  any  selection,  exceptional 

value  for  $2.50  prepaid— 25  for  $5.  Including  Jersey 
beauty.  Pricelist.  W.  H.  TOPPIN.MerchantvIile,  N.J. 

Cl  A  nmi  I  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

Lf  l  UH  H0 choice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
,,  e°lors'  S 1  .SO.  Cannas,  St.00 

per  15.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

fifl  LftRGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI— 'No  two  alike.  12Dahlias 
WUSl.25.  Cat.  GLABAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Fail,.  Macs 


'X  ftn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $ 

J I  1 1  I  150  Sen.  Dunlap— 150  Warfields. 

Hampton  &  Son,  R.7,  Bangor.  Mich. 


POST 

PAID 


fiflW  PFAS— WiIsoa  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 
uuii  i  lhu  prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  asparagus  market  has  been  unset¬ 
tled.  Shipments  from  California  and 
South  Carolina  were  light,  and  the  prices 
were  good  when  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  started  cutting,  and  retail 
prices  ranged  from  40  to  50c  a  bunch  for 
medium  to  large  asparagus.  Such  prices 
are  not  conducive  to  wide  consumption, 
and  when  several  warm  nights  and  days 
stimulated  growth  the  demand  did  not 
expand  with  the  suddenly  increased  sup¬ 
ply  and  prices  fell  to  exceptionally  low 
levels,  some  very  fine  large  green  aspara¬ 
gus  selling  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  dozen 
bunches.  The  last  few  days,  however, 
have  been  fairly  cool,  the  low  prices  have 
widened  distribution,  and  some  reaction 
has  already  taken  place  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  stock  ranging  $3 
to  $5  per  dozen  bunches.  Pennsylvania 
asparagus,  due  to  the  long,  well  graded, 
neatly  packed,  all  green  asparagus  gen¬ 
erally  tops  the  New  York  market.  Cab¬ 
bage  has  been  a  littli  more  plentiful  this 
week  and  the  market  not  as^  firm,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  stock  selling  $2  to  $2.50 
per  1%  bushel  hamper.  Peas  were  also 
more  plentiful,  North  Carolina  alone  sup¬ 
plying  over  130  carloads  to  this  market 
during  one  week,  and  $1.75  a  hamper  was 
about  the  top  price  for  the  best  stock. 
The  string  bean  market  was  practically 
demoralized,  Florida  %  bushel  hampers 
averaging  about  $1  a  hamper  for  the 
best.  Tomatoes  are  also  fairly  low  for 
the  season,  Florida  six  basket  carriers 
ranging  $1  to  $2.50.  Beets  and  carrots 
were  rather  quiet.  Some  fancy  Virginia 
hothouse  beets  brought  5  to  0c  a  bunch, 
but  Texas  bushels  bunched  were  quoted 
at  $1.50.  A  few  old  carrots  from  New 
York  State  worked  out  at  $4.50  a  barrel. 
Cauliflower  has  been  selling  slowly  and 
spinach  was  very  dull.  Rhubarb  was 
quiet  and  selling  at  about  the  usual  prices 
for  the  season,  1  to  4c  a  bunch  as  to  size. 
Virginia  radishes  sold  slowly  but  there 
is  a  little  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
Long  •  Island  and  New  Jersey  radishes. 
Potatoes  have  been  fluctuating.  Florida 
receipts  were  fairly  heavy  but  the  active 
demand  enabled  receivers  to  obtain  $7  to 
$7.50  a  barrel.  Old  potatoes  sold  rather 
slowly,  offerings  of  Maine  stock  amount¬ 
ing  to  236  •  carloads  for  the  week,  and 
about  275  cars  of  new  potatoes  were  also 
received.  Strawberry  offerings  were  heavy 
although  not  as  plentiful  as  the  week  be¬ 
fore  with  eight  States  contributing.  Price 
ranges  were  wide  due  to  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  arrivals,  best  bringing  up 
to  27e  a  quart  on  the  seventeenth. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  were  not  quite  as  heavy 
last  week,  but  the  surplus  continues 
rather  large  especially  from  mid-western 
and  southern  States,  and  the  market  on 
such  was  weak.  There  recently  has  been 
a  little  better  demand  for  storage  packed 
firsts  on  which  the  market  held  about 
steady.  Nearby  egg  receipts  continue  lib¬ 
eral,  although  shipments  are  gradually 
decreasing,  and  prices  show  little  change.  . 
The  demand  is  for  the  high  quality  eggs 
and  these  move  with  little  difficulty  but 
medium  and  lower  qualities  continue  to 
be  rather  dull,  many  lots  moving  out  at 
from  27  to  29c  and  only  very  closely  se¬ 
lected  stock  selling  above  30c  a  dozen. 
Offerings  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  were  mod¬ 
erate  and  they  are  clearing  readily,  top¬ 
ping  the  egg  market  over  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  by  two  or  three  cents  a  dozen.  Cold 
storage  stocks  for  the  entire  United 
States  officially  reported  for  May  1  were 
given  as  5,448,000  cases  compared  with 
3,735,000  cases  a  year  ago  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  4.111,000  cases.  Frozen 
egg  holdings  are  double  that  of  a  year  ago, 
52,030.000  lbs.  as  against  25,739,000  lbs., 
and  the  five-year  average  is  less  than  20,- 

000.000  lbs.  ,  ,  ,  .  .. 

Medium  sized  live  fowl  have  been  the 
most  difficult  to  sell.  Express  Leghorn 
moved  very  readily,  but  colored  fowl  were 
in  poor  demand.  The  freight  market  was 
over-burdened  with  live  fowl,  especially 
with  medium  and  heavy  stock  and  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  3c  a  lb.  prevailed  at  times  be¬ 
tween  light  and  heavy-weight  birds  m 
the  freight  market.  The  broiler  market 
was  sensitive  and  subject  to  many 
changes  but  generally  there  was  a  fair 
demand.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  broileis 
were  comparatively  light  and  dealers  had 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  prices.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  market  on  fresh  killed  fowl 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  it  will  be 
lower  soon,  and  buyers  are  holding  off  in 
this  belief.  Out-of-town  demand  was 
fairly  active,  but  local  merchants  bought 
sparingly.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
fowl  as  on  May  1,  1927,  were  officially  re¬ 
ported  as  8,586,000  lbs.  compared  with 
5,538,000  lbs.  a  year  ago  and  a  five-year 
average  of  7,967,000  lbs.  Holdings  of 
broilers  are  given  as  10,977,000  lb^.  or 

3  700,000  lbs.  heavier  than  average  and 

4  900,000  lbs.  more  than  last  year  on  the 
same  date.  Holdings  of  roasters  are  a 
little  less  than  for  the  five-year  average, 
but  3,500,000  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
the  5.091,000  lbs.  of  fryers  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  is  about  1,400,000  lbs.  more  than 
last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  irregular. 
Receipts  were  liberal  and  the  demand  for 


top  grades  was  generally  good.  Under¬ 
grades  were  inclined  to  easiness,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  Brooklyn  terminal.  Prices 
showed  very  little  change  during  the 
week.  According  to  official  reports  pas¬ 
ture  and  tame  hay  conditions  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  are  better  than 
last  season  and  the  Canadian  hay  and 
clover  meadows  are  also  in  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  a  year  ago.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  29c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
dozen,  24  ounces. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  31c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  x*oll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  15c ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  30c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c;  red,  lb.,  5e ;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
25c  ;  carrots,  bell,  5c  ;  celery,  2  behs,  25c  ; 
carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ; 
endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bell,  lOc ;  peas,  green, 
qt.,  15c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  10c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  pk.,  45c ;  bu.,  $1.75 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c ;  tomatoes, 
home  grown,  lb.,  20c ;  turnips,  rutabages, 
lb..  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  ^mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  per  100,  75c ; 
hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  cord, 
$4 ;  hygia  ice,  cwt.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  ib.,^48 
to  50c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed;  lb.,  75  to 
80c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  26  to 
27c ;  retail,  28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  beets,  bu.,  50e ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c ;  cu¬ 
cumber,  doz.,  $1.75  ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail, 
$2.25 ;  wholesale,  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  beet  greens,  hu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  curly,  4-doz.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.40 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.70  to  $1.90;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c;  spinach,  Spring,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Drake, 
Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Northern  Spys, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb..  45  to  50c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  33  to  34c ;  light,  lb.,  32 
to  33c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
25  to  28c;  doz.,  29  to  33c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c;  qt.  jars,  75c; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.35; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $30  to 
$32;  medium,  bu.,  $29  to  $31;  Timothy, 
$3.65  to  $3.90  Alfalfa,  $13  to  $14 ;  Alsike, 


$23  to  $25. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50;  Nova 
Scotia,  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ;  white  kidney, 
$6 ;  Yelloy  Eye,  $8.50 ;  pea  beans,  $4.50 ; 
medium  beans,  $4.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Prices  on  live  poultry  are  lower.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  shown  an  advance.  Both  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  are  in  liberal  supply,  but 
prices  are  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c ;  tubs, 
46  to  47c;  dairy,  41  to  46c.  Cheese, 
weak;  new  flats,  25  to  26c;  longhorns, 
25 %  to  26%c;  limburger,  block  Swiss, 
30  to  31c.  Eggs,  easy ;  hennery,  27  to 
27%c;  State,  25  to  26c;  western  can- 
died,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  47e;  fowls,  30  to  32c;  capons, 
36  to  45c ;  chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ; 
old  roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  36  to  37e ; 
geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
fowls,  24  to  27c ;  chickens,  28  to  29c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  30  to  33c; 
geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 :  Greening, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  King,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Spy, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Winesap,  western,  box,  $2.50 
to  $3.25 ;  Delicious,  $4  to  $4.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  strong ;  State,  bu..  $1.60  to  $2.10 ; 
150-lb.  sack,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $6 
to  $8.50 ;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.40 
to  $1.65. 

Fruit  and  Berries. — Oranges,  steady  ; 
Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Fla.,  $4.60  to 
$6.50.  Strawberries,  easy ;  Term.,  fancy, 
24-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  ordinary,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  Ky.,  fancy,  $6  to  $6.50.  Water¬ 
melons,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady, 
home-grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  State,  cwt.,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Texas, 
yellow,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Vegetables,  good  supply ;  asparagus, 
doz.  bclis,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $i.50 ;  car¬ 
rots,  washed,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  Fla, 
crate,  $3  to  $5.25 ;  cucumbers,  bskt., 
$1.75  to  $2;  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  lettuce, 
5-lb.  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.  60 
to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90c ; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  35c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50 
to  60c;  spinach,  bu..  90c  to  $1.15;  toma¬ 
toes,  crate  ,$5  to  $5.50 ;  turnips,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  cwt., 
$3.75  to  34. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  23  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
products,  slow ;  syrup,  new,  gal,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  loose,  $19 
to  $20 :  No.  2,  $17  to  $18 ;  rye  straw,  $12 
to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat 
bi’an,  carlot,  $32 ;  standard  middlings, 
$32 ;  red-dog,  $41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $38 ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $48 ;  hominy,  $35.25 ;  gluten,  $38 ; 
oat  feed,  $15.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  19,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  May :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $2.01,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.26 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Market  generally  lower  and  unsettled, 
with  surplus  of  medium  grades. 


Creamex-y,  fancy  . . 

.$0,441/2  @$0.45 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.44 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scoi-e. 

.  .381/2  @ 

.43% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Ladles  . . . 

.  .34 

@ 

.38 

Packing  stock . . 

.  .30 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . . 

.  .37 

@ 

.42 

Renovated . 

.  .39 

@ 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . . 

.  .46 

@ 

.46% 

Exti'a  . 

.  .45 

@ 

•45% 

Firsts  . 

.  .411/.  @ 

.44% 

Seconds  . . 

.  .39 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  fancy . $0.22  @$0.23 

Young  America . 25  @  .25% 

Daisies,  single . 23%  @  .24 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  mkt.  .20 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy’,  white.  .  .$0.32  @$0.33 


Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .  .29  @ 

.30 

Extra  firsts . 

..  .27%  @ 

•28% 

Firsts  . 

.  .  .26  @ 

.27 

P.  ific  Coast,  whites  . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

. .  .28  @ 

.35 

Nearby  . 

.  ..  .31  @ 

.32 

Gathered,  best . 

..  .27%  @ 

.28 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .20  @ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25 @$0.26 


Broilers  . 

. 35  @ 

.45 

Roosters  . 

.15 

Ducks  .  .  . . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

Geese  . 

.12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 30  @ 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  .  .  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  9-10  lbs.  . 

6-8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  .  . 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.45@$0.48 
.30  @  .43 

.14  @  .18 

.26  @  .33 

.40  @  .46 

.34  @  .39 

.30  @  .32 

.44  @  .46 

.32  @  .38 

.45  @  .65 

2.50  @  3.50 
1.75@  2.25 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  .  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


- $9.75@11.50 

-  7.00 @  7.50 

_ 3.00  @  5.10 

- 12.00@13.00 

-  8.50@  9.00 

- 12.00@12.25 

-  6.00@  8.50 

- 18.00@19.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . . . 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Spring  lamb,  head 


$0.17  @$0.18 
.14  @  .16 

.09  @  .12 

4.00@12.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Cabbage,  new.  %-bbl.  bskt. 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu . 

Cualiflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate. 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms',  lb . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  new,  bu.  crate 

Parsley,  bu.  . . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu.  .  . . 
Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier 
Turnips,  new,  white,  bu. 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . . 


$1.50@$5.00 
1.50@  3.00 
1.50 @  2.50 
4.000t)  4.50 
2.00 @  4.00 
1.50@  2.75 
1.00@  1.60 
1.000?)  5.00 
1.500?)  3.25 
2.00  @  5.00 
11.00  @12.00 
.750?)  1.25 
3.000?)  5.00 
1.25@  3.25 
3.00 @  6.50 
3.00 @  5.00 
.  .300?)  .60 

3.000?)  5.00 
2.00 0/)  3.00 
1.75@  3.00 
2.00 @  2.50 
1.000?)  2.50 
2.50 @  5.00 
.75  @  1.75 
.500?)  .75 

1.00@  2.70 
.500?)  2.25 
1.500?)  3.00 
1.00@  4.50 
1.00@  1.50 
1.00@  2.50 


fruits 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bu . 

Greening  . 

Mixed  kinds . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Albemarle,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box .  .  . 
Oranges,  California,  box  . . 

Florida  . . 

Strawberries,  Kentucky,  qt. 

Norfolk,  qt . 

Carolina,  qt . 

Eastern  Shore,  qt . 

Maryland,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each  . . . 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu 


$0.50@$1.50 
.75@  1.50 
.50  @  1.50 
2.25@  4.00 
.  3.00@  7.50 
,  2.00@  9.00 
3.500?)  8.00 
2.50  0?)  7.15 
.25  @  .28 

.080?)  .18 
.  .100?)  .22 
.100?)  .18 
.12@  .25 

.15  @  .18 

.60  @  1.15 
12.00@15.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  sack  . .  .  $5.50$5.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  5.25@  5.75 

Florida,  bbl .  3.750?)  7.50 

B  rmuda,  bbl .  3.500?)  7.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65 @  2.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No-  2  .  22.000?) 24.00 

No.  3  . 20.000321.00 

Clover,  mixed . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . !!!  !l7 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . !  ’.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50  @  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 350?)  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40@  .45 

Gathered  . 300?)  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 400?)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 450?)  .50 

Ducks,  lb . .  .45  @  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 500?)  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 250?)  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .35 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

New  cabbage,  lb . 04@  .06 

Onions,  lb . 07@  .09 
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Here’s 
a 

Money 
Saver 

With  this  Handy  Farm  Mixer 
you  can  make  your  own  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  out  of  ever¬ 
lasting  concrete  and  save  about 
half  the  cost. 


You  can  put  in  new  walks  and  steps, 
make  feeding  and  well  platforms,  put  in 
concrete  floors  in  your  chicken  and  hog 
houses,  stables  and  cow  barns — make 
dozens  of  improvements  that  materially 
add  to  your  convenience  and  to  the  value 
of  your  farm. 


The  “Handy”  will  thoroughly  mix  a 
wheel  barrow  load  per  minute.  All  metal 
construction — lasts  for  years.  Can  be  op¬ 
erated  by  hand  or  with  small  engine. 
Used  also  for  mixing  slops,  washing  root 
crops — useful  the  year  around. 


You  will  be  surprised  at  its  low  cost. 
It  will  actually  pay  for  itself  on  a  job 
or  two. 

If  your  John  Deere  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 


A  Booklet  Full  of  Helpful 
Suggestions — Free 

“One  hundred  and  one  farm  uses  for 
concrete”  points  out  many  ways  for 
profitably  using  concrete  on  the  farm. 
Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline.  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  booklet  MS-937. 


PROTECTION  RsS'ffilr-- 

The  SPRA-MOR  effectively  protects 
truck  gardens  from  those  busy  de¬ 
stroyers  which — if  unchecked — cut  so 
deeply  into  your  profits.  To  secure 
the  maximum  returns  from  careful  cul¬ 
tivation,  you  must  spray. 

The  SPRA-MOR  power  traction 
sprayer  is  the  most  sensible  and 
efficient  plant  sprayer  ever  designed. 
One  dependable  motor  drives  two  stage 
compressors  and  propels  machine — at 
high,  medium,  or  low  speed.  Air, 
forced  into  the  chemical  tank  at  the 
pressure  needed  produces  a  fog-like 
mist  completely  coating  the  plants  with¬ 
out  waste  of  material.  Reaches  top 
and  both  sides  of  row.  Absolutely 
dependable.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 
over  for  growers  of  cucumbers,  onions, 
celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops. 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

608  N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

IV rile  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


fib  N  CAN,-'  I RO  N fmm 

WireEencing 
Barbed  Wire 


Gates 

Paint 
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CONSUMERS’  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  50  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


WATER 

By  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

From  Brook,  Spring  or  Pond 
Deliver  Anywhere  on  Your  Premises 
Catalogue  on  Request 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  Sole  Selling  Agent 

Rife  Hyd.  Ram  and  Pump  Works 
1  S  Park  Row  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adriance-Platt  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Among-  Our  People 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Family 

This  incident  will  show  how  our  folks, 
everywhere,  have  that  fellow  feeling 
which  makes  them  “wondrous  kind.” 

About  15  months  ago  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  I  took  up  a  lad  in  my  car  on  the  road. 
He  was  about  17  or  18  years  old.  He  had 
a  peculiar  gray  patch  of  hair  about  % 
in.  wide  on  the  back  part  of  his  head 
back  of  and  over  left  ear.  My  son,  driv¬ 
ing  the  car,  noticed  it  also.  On  going 
home  I  took  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  no¬ 
ticing  in  it  an  inquiry  from  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  by  a  widow  woman  asking  infor¬ 
mation  about  her  son,  a  lad  leaving 
home,  with  a  white  patch  of  hair  just  as 
I  described  it,  I  wrote  her  an  encour¬ 
aging  letter.  She  thanked  me  so  much 
and  sent  his  picture.  I  told  her  I  knew 
her  son  was  sure  to  return  with  such  a 
loving  mother,  but  this  was  not  the  boy. 
But  two  months  after  he  sent  her  a  pres¬ 
ent  and  came  home  and  he  had  not  left 
New  York  State.  H. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Hat 

I  will  be  83  years  of  age  January  22 
next.  My  brother,  whose  name  is  on  the 
enclosed  subscription  blank  was  80  years 
old  yesterday.  Our  father  was  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  farmer,  but  he  had  a  little  hat  shop, 
and  in  the  Winter  made  wool  hats.  The 
neighbors  were  the  “hatters.”  Father 
agreed  to  give  brother  and  me  one  cent 
each  for  “oouncing”  the  hats  after  they 
were  “blocked,”  but  instead  of  giving  us 
the  money  he  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  and  had  it  come  to  us.  It  was  a 
brand  new  publication  at  that  time,  but 
is  still  coming  to  me. 

Florida.  henry  e.  Bradley. 

Like  the  American  Flag 

This  subscription  is  kept  up  by  one 
who  does  not  need  the  paper,  but  who  ap¬ 
preciates  what  you  are  and  what  you  do 
for  your  subscribers ;  the  war  that  you 
wage  against  wrong  and  evil,  the  battles 
you  fight  against  frauds  and  fakes  of 
every  deserintion.  Like  the  American 
flag,  not  simply  what  it  is  but  what  it 
stands  for  that  makes  it  dear  to  every 
loyal  American.  So  it  is  with  The  It. 
N.-Y. ;  long  may  it  live  to  continue  the 
good  work.  c.  G.  starker. 

Ohio. 

Three  Score  and  Ten 

I  do  not  see  why  a  man’s  seventieth 
birthday  need  be  sad  in  any  way.  One 
can  look  both  ways,  backward  upon  years 
of  work  well  done,  and  forward  to  many 
years  of  work  still  to  be  done.  I  will 
admit  that  if  anyone  is  absolutely  broken 
in  health,  or  has  made  a  complete  failure 
of  life,  that  one  might  wish  for  youth  and 
opportunity  to  begin  again. 

Personally,  each  year  brings  more  of 
contentment  and  real  understanding,  and 
I  have  no  desire  for  the  return  of  years 
passed.  One  of  the  splendid  phases  of 
modern  life  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
people  who  are  really  old.  e.  a.  l. 


A  Brief  Biography 

I  was  not  a  Civil  War  veteran,  but 
was  one  intensely  interested  at  the  time, 
though  I  was  a  foreigner,  German,  and 
parents  poor.  My  father  was  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  one  of  the  honored  few  for  his 
strict  honesty  .  He  settled  in  Lima,  N. 
Y.,  then  in  Naples,  and  finally  in  Cohoc- 
ton.  In  Naples  I  began  to  work  in  nur¬ 
sery  of  J.  B.  Johnson  at  13  years  for 
84.50  per  month  and  found,  board  there 
and  school  Winters.  Election  was  in 
Fall,  Buchanan  and  Fremont  ran.  My 
boss  was  an  ardent  Fremont  man.  Later 
when  Lincoln  was  in,  I  was  trying  to 
sell  trees  in’  Steuben  County,  there  the 
folks  were  mostly  Democrats,  and  poli¬ 
tics  was  the  talk  everywhere.  I  went 
afoot,  stayed  everywhere,  welcome  all 
times,  but  I  was  for  “Old  Abe,”  and  tliev 
were  against  me.  In  1865  I  went  to 
Lawrence,  Ivan.,  made  the  Kansas  Home 
Nursery  50  years,  then  in  1917  came  to 
California ;  do  nothing.  I  was  some¬ 
what  acquainted  in  Eastern  Colorado, 
and  knew  the  country  and  folks  you 
worked  with,  so  reading  your  writings  I 
could  follow  you  quite  well. 

Do  you  wonder,  my  far-off  acquain¬ 
tance?  I  worked  for  the  one  man  tilt 
I  was  20  years  old,  while  low  wages  and 
poor,  I  look  back  to  those  days  with 
pleasure.  I  am  not  able  to  do  much,  yet 
have  fair  health  at  82  years,  and  we  keep 
our  home  here,  and  drive  to  see  the  scen¬ 
ery,  which  is  fine  and  wonderful. 

California.  a.  h.  griesa. 


Not  in  any  catalogue 

One  of  the  biggest  safeguards  of  low-cost 
tire  mileage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  cata¬ 
logue. 

That  is  the  helpful  service  performed  for  you 
by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  doesn’t  merely  sell  you  a  Goodyear  Tire 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  He  sees  that  you  get 
the  right  size  and  type;  he  mounts  it  on 
the  rim;  he  fills  it  with  air. 

This  is  worthwhile  service,  saving  you  ef¬ 
fort  and  time;  but  his  biggest  contribution 
comes  after  the  sale. 

As  long  as  that  Goodyear  Tire  is  in  use  he 
helps  you  give  it  the  care.it  should  have  in 
order  to  deliver  the  best  results. 

This  money -saving  service  is  available  in 
your  home  town,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products ,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


Cheese  Cake 

Two  lbs.  pot  cheese  put  through  sieve ; 

1  %  cup  sugar,  iy2  cup  sweet  milk,  3 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  3  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  3  teaspoons  vanilla,  3  eggs, 
beaten.  Mix  all  together,  put  in  pan 
lined  with  crust.  Sprinkle  cinnamon  on 
top.  For  crust:  1  y2  cup  flour,  iy2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  1  tablespoon  sugar, 

2  tablespoons  butter,  1  beaten  egg,  enough 
milk  to  make  stiff  batter.  MRS.  j.  L.  m. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you— whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  ALeans  Good  Wear 


“Sir,”  wrote  the  indignant  mother  to 
the  schoolmaster,  “you  mustn’t  whack  inv 
Tommy.  He  isn’t  used  to  it.  We  never 

hit  him  at  home  except  in  self-defense.” _ 

London  Evening  News. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Not  so  long  ago  I  read  in  our  local 
paper  that  the  G.  A.  R.  post  had  decided 
to  disband.  When  I  first  came  to  live 
here  this  post  would  turn  out  30  or  40 
strong  on  Memorial  Day.  One  by  one 
they  have  been  mustered  out  by  the  Great 
Commander.  Now  there  are  only  three 
left — two  old  retired  farmers  and  a  for¬ 
mer  storekeeper.  The  farmers  kept  on 
too  long  trying  to  cultivate  sweet  corn 
and  melons  with  a  hand  hoe,  and  pulling 
weeds  with  their  fingers,  or  shelling  Lima 
beans  by  hand  and  hauling  to  market 
behind  a  fat  old  horse.  Men  with  trac¬ 
tors  and  trucks  now  swamp  our  markets 
with  sweet  corn.  As  for  melons,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  all  the  West  and  Southwest 
send  them  here  in  carloads.  The  man 
with  the  hoe  makes  a  fine  figure  in  poem 
or  painting,  but  when  it  comes  to  holding 
his  own  against  'tractors  and  the  other 
modern  tools — why,  lie’s  out  of  it.  He’s 
an  inspiration,  but  if  young  folks  become 
so  fumigated  with  gasoline  that  they  can 
hardly  be  inspired — what  then?  The  old 
storekeeper  did  well  in  the  old  days,  when 
customers  sat  around  the  stove  and  set¬ 
tled  local  and  national  affairs  while  every¬ 
thing  they  called  for  was  weighed  out  of 
the  open  package — the  same  unwashed 
hands  passing  from  salt  fish  to  sugar. 
This  old  soldier’s  boys  saw  the  cliang^e 
coming  before  he  did.  They  were  sensi¬ 
ble  boys  and  they  induced  Pa  to  reor¬ 
ganize.  They  took  down  the  battered  old 
sign  of  “Henry  J.  Voorliees,”  and  put  up 
a  bright  new  one — “The  Henry  J .  A  or- 
hees  Co.” — and  they  represented  the  com¬ 
pany  while  Pa  gave  the  name.  Perhaps, 
in  a  way,  that  is  typical  of  the  way  the 
nation’s  business  affairs  have  changed. 
“A  name  and  a  working  company.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  have,  in  years  past,  often  seen  a 
group  of  these  old  soldiers  sitting  in  front 
of  the  store  talking  of  old  campaigns. 
They  would  put  on  their  blue  suits,  brass 
buttons  and  all,  and  gold-braided  hats, 
and  discuss  their  battles  _  and  marches. 
They  were  no  longer  rejected  and  re¬ 
tired,  but  back  in  the  days  when  “they 
stood  in  a  thin  blue  line  before  the  altar 
of  freedom,”  as  some  orator  put  it.  You 
would  find  their  talk  a  little  boastful 
perhaps — and  who  could  wonder?  When 
they  compared  the  army  of  1862  with  the 
present  brown-clad  “boys’  the  advan¬ 
tage  was  all  with  the  past!  Now  there 
probably  never  were  braver  men  than 
those  farmers  who  stood  _  behind  the 
beastworks  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  who 
marched  up  to  slaughter  at  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  or  at  Cold  Harbor,  just  as  there 
never  were  better  farmers  than  those  old- 
timers  who  grew  crops  with  a  hand  hoe. 
But  if  Bunker  Hill  were  to  be  fought  to 
day  a  trained  army  would  stand  off  sever¬ 
al  miles  away  and  blow  that  earth  fort 
into  a  heap  of  sand  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  And  yet,  while  that  is  true, 
it  is  a  great  natural  blessing  that  _  the 
glory  of  those  old  deeds  cannot  be  wiped 
out.  You  might  say  it  is  much  the  same 
way  with  farming.  Transportation,  cold 
storage  and  other  modern  developments 
have  given  farmers  on  cheap,  new  distant 
lands  almost  as  great  an  advantage  as  a 
modern  army  would  have  had  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Yet  in  the  end  the  wise  men  of  our 
eastern  section  will  come  to  realize  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  _  the 
simnler  life  and  the  sound  old  qualities 
of  farm  living  which  made  this  country 
great.  It  will  be,  in  a  way,  like  remem¬ 
bering  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  old.G. 
A.  R.  achievements. 

Some  years  ago  a  group  of  these  old 
veterans  sat  in  front  of  the  store  “bring¬ 
ing  back  the  glory  of  old  days.”  A  car 
drove  up  in  front.  There  were  several 
young  men  in  it.  Their  guest  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Frenchman.  He  had  come  to 
this  country  to  “study  conditions”  m 
preparation  for  writing  a  book.  Here  he 
was  driving  about  picking  up  what  he 
could  of  the  life  and  actions  of  plain  peo¬ 
ple.  He  saw  this  blue-clad  group  of  vet¬ 
erans,  and  was  interested  at  once. 

“Who  are  these  men?”  he  asked,  ihe 
streets  of  Paris  are  full  of  uniforms — 
representing  all  sorts  of  things.  The  blue 
G.  A.  R.  uniforms  were  the  first  he  had 


seen  that  day. 

“Who  are  these  men?” 

The  young,  fellows  who  were  showing 
him  about  actually  did  not  know. 

“Oh,  a  bunch  of  old  soldiers — mostly 
grafters,  I  guess.”  ,  ,  , 

“But  those  letters— G.  A.  R.— what  do 

they  represent?”  ,  . 

“Honestly,  I  don  t  know.  Great  Ameri¬ 
cans  something,  I  suppose.  Hay— old  fel¬ 
ler,  wliat’s  the  group?  What  s  the  letters 

stand  for?”  „  ^  f 

“G.  A.  R.  stands  for  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  We  are  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War.” 

The  Frenchman  stepped  out  of  the  car, 
squared  his  shoulders  and  gave  a  military 
salute.  Those  who  saw  it  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  things 
of  life  to  see  the  way  those  worn  and  bent 
men  stood  up  and  returned  that  salute 
with  stiff  arms  and  clumsy  hands.  _  It 
seemed  like  the  past  of  the  nation  passing 
in  review.  In  France  such  men  would 
not  stand  there  unrecognized,  unhonored, 
as  these  men  seemed  to  be. 

The  Frenchman  turned  to  his  young 
companions : 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  recog¬ 


nize  what  these  plain  men  have  done  for 
your  country?  1  think  I  have  found  one 
of  the  perils  of  America’s  future.  You 
are  so  busy  that  you  cannot  see  your  real 
heroes  when  they  pass  before  you.  One 
trouble  with  a  republic  seems  to  be  that 
you  forget  too  easily.  I  should  think 
these  men  would  be  filled  with  bitterness. 
In  France  we  tell  the  story  of  a  wounded 
soldier  who  was  told  that  he  must  lose 
his  arm.  ‘No,’  he  said,  ‘do  not  say  I  lose 
it — I  give  it  to  France  !’  He  said  that  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  his  country  was  grateful 
to  him.” 

One  of  the  G.  A.  R.  men  answered 
him : 

“AVe  are  not  bitter.  Don’t  you  get  any 
such  idea  as  that.  Years  ago  when  the 
G.  A.  R.  polled  a  big  vote  we  got  every¬ 
thing  we  wanted.  I  guess  we  got  too 
much  promise.  Now  we  have  only  a 
handful  left,  and  about  all  we  have  is  a 
pension  for  those  who  will  take  it.  I 
guess  some  of  these  young  folks  growl  a 
little  about  taxes  and  begrudge  us  what 
the  nation  pays.  What  of  it?  We’ve 
got  bigger  things  in  our  minds — so  big 
that  we  can’t  see  these  little  petty  in¬ 
sults  and  neglects.  A\7e  and  men  like 
us  saved  the  Union  in  its  time  of  need. 
AVe  saved  it  and  give  those  young  fellows 
the  chance  they  have  today.  AATliat  do 
we  care  if  they  can’t  realize  it?  Didn’t 
we  do  it?  Isn’t  that  glory  enough  to 
carry  us  through?” 

It  was  a  boastful  speech.  Some  of  us 
may  smile  at  it  and  shrug  our  shoulders 
a  little,  yet  probably  those  who  do  that 
have  never  known  the  sustaining  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  comes  with  the  memory  of 
some  great  sacrifice  or  some  noble  im¬ 
pulse  which  was  not  denied.  Knowing 
these  things  and  deeply  influenced  by 
them,  you  may  understand  that  I  regret 
to  learn  that  this  Grand  Army  post  has 
disbanded. 

***** 

And  so,  as  Memorial  Day  approaches, 
my  mind  goes  back  to  an  incident  that  I 
can  never  forget.  Old  Uncle  Isaac  Ran¬ 
dall  came  back  from  the  war  and  settled 
on  his  father’s  farm.  The  war  had 
changed  him.  When  he  volunteered  he 
was  just  a  great  boy,  thoughtless — play¬ 
ing  tricks  and  taking  all  sorts  of  chances. 
He  came  back  sobered  and  very  silent. 
He  acted  like  a  man  -who  had,  somehow, 
looked  directly  upon  death  or  perhaps 
some  great  disgrace  •which  haunted  him. 
I  used  to  notice  that  very  thing  about 
many  of  these  old  soldiers.  I  suppose  it 
was  fixed  upon  them  in  battle.  They 
never  could  shake  it  away.  I  have  seen 
Uncle  Isaac  pull  up  his  horses  when  plow¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  his  hill  and  stand  look¬ 
ing  off  across  the  valley  to  the  dark  Avoods 
to  the  west.  I  could  see  nothing  worth 
looking  at  over  there,  but  to  the  old  man 
there  was  some  mystery  hidden  within 
those  dark  shades.  AVlien  Uncle  Isaac 
came  back  he  brought  a  colored  man  with 
him.  This  man  was  more  than  colored ; 
he  was  stove  black.  A  light-colored  scar 
ran  across  his  face,  one  arm  was  stiff 
and  hard  to  raise,  and  he  limped  quite 
badly.  Colored  folks  had  never  been  very 
plentiful  in  that  neighborhood.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  war  Democrats 
there,  and  they  mostly  felt  that  the  slaves 
had  been  responsible  for  the  war.  In 
fact  Unqje  Isaac  had  felt  that  way  about 
it.  Yet  here  he  came  back  with  Black 
John — treating  him  about  as  he  would  a 
dark  complexioned  brother.  The  wo¬ 
men  folks  fixed  up  a  place  for  John  to 
eat  in  the  kitchen,  but  Uncle  Isaac 
brought  him  right  in  to  the  table  and 
made  him  sit  there.  Once  the  minister 
came  to  supper,  and  the  girls  were  great¬ 
ly  embarrassed.  They  begged  their  fath¬ 
er  to  put  John  in  the  kitchen  or  some¬ 
where  out  of  sight.  John  was  clean  and 
neat,  and  did  not  want  to  offend,  but 
Uncle  Isaac  was  like  iron.  Before  sup¬ 
per  he  took  the  minister  up  on  the  hill 
in  the  pasture,  and  the  girls  saAV  them 
talking  earnestly.  AVhen  they  came  down 
the  minister  walked  righ  up  and  shook 
hands  with  John  before  them  all.  They 
never  could  get  him  to  tell  what  that  hill 
pasture  talk  was  about.  A  feAV  weeks 
later  the  minister  preached  a  sermon 
about  the  nobility  of  giving  your  life  for 
a  friend.  He  went  on  to  say  that  some 
men  gave  more  than  life — they  gave  honor 
and  character.  The  girls  saw  Uncle 
Isaac  and  John  glance  at  each-, other,  but 
they  could  not  solve  the  mystery.  This 
Avent  on  for  years.  The  white  man  and 
the  Negro  Avere  inseparable.  They  were 
far  more  than  'master  and  man,  and 
everyone  Avondered  what  it  meant.  Uncle 
Isaac  seldom  spoke  of  his  Avar  record,  but 
in  some  way  it  became  known  about  the 
county  that  he  had  performed  some  Avon- 
der  of  valor.  No  one  knew  just  what  it 
was,  and  Uncle  Isaac  never  Avould  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  Noav  and  then  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  children  he  would  merely 
say : 

“Ask  John.” 

But  John  Avould  only  shut  his  lips 
tight  and  say  nothing. 

After  a  long  struggle  the  family  gave 
up  and  accepted  the  situation — all  but 
Sarah.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter. 
It  seemed  to  her  parents  sometimes  that 
she  Avas  a  changeling.  Years  ago  the 
primitive  New  England  people  believed 
that  the  evil  one  changed  babies  in  the 
cradle — substituting  some  strange  imp  for 


the  sound  family  babe.  AA7hat  really  hap¬ 
pened  probably  Avas  that  through  a  form 
of  atavism  some  peculiar  or  hateful  trait 
jumped  from  some  old  ancestor  over  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  and  dominated  a  child, 
to  the  great  scandal  and  sorroAV  of  its 
parents.  That  seemed  to  be  the  case  with 
Sarah.  She  had  the  most  consuming  loA-e 
and  admiration  for  her  father  and  the 
most  awful  hatred  for  Black  John.  She 
thought  Uncle  Isaac  a  hero,  the  noblest 
of  them  all,  and  she  came  to  believe  that 
John  held  some  terrible  poAver  or  charm 
over  him.  It  xvas  really  a  reversion  to 
something  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  and 
this  Avas  heightened  Avhen  Uncle  Isaac 
made  his  will.  H.  W.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Location  of  Chimney 

AA7here  can  I  erect  a  chimney  to  get 
the  best  draught?,  I  am  building  a  bun- 
galoAv  with  roof  pitching  from  the  front 
and  back.  The  front  faces  the  nortliAvest. 
AVhat  size  flue  pipe  should  I  use?  The 
reason  I  am  asking  is  that  the  building  I 
am  living  in  has  a  chimney  Avith  the 
regular  size  flue  pipe  and  the  stove 
smokes  Avhen  Ave  open  up  the  doors.  AVe 
ore  surrounded  by  very  high  oak  trees. 
Do  you  think  that  has  any  effect  on  it? 

New  Jersey.  R.  c. 

Presumably  the  flue  in  question  is  to 
be  used  with  a  furnace.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  recommendation  of  the  firm  from 
which  the  furnace  is  purchased  should 
be  obtained  as  to  flue  size.  Ordinarily  an 
S1/^  by  13-incli  flue  corresponding  to  an 
opening  of  8  by  12  inches  will  be  amply 
large  even  where  soft  coal  is  used  as  a 
fuel  and  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
smaller  size,  as  8%  by  8 *4  inches. 

The  location  of  the  chimney  should  be 
near  the  center  of  the  building  if  a  fur¬ 
nace  using  hot  air  registers  in  each  room 
is  used.  This  permits  the  use  of  shorter 
and  more  nearly  equal  length  hot  air 
pipes.  As  far  as  the  draft  is  concerned 
the  location  will  make  little  difference  so 
long  as  the  chimney  extends  well  above 
the  ridge  of  the  building  (2  to  3  feet).  To 
Avork  efficiently  a  chimney  should  extend 
from  the  furnace  to  the  roof  by  the  most 
direct  route  possible  and  it  should  be 
built  warm  and  tight.  The  lifting  force 
of  the  warmer,  lighter  air  Avithin  it  is  the 
principal  moving  force  and  therefore  the 
air  should  be  kept  warm  until  it  leaves 
the  chimney.  The  oak  trees  may  or  may 
not  affect  the  draft.  I  would  not  expect 
much  trouble  from  them  in  AA7inter  when 
free  from  leaves.  R.  H.  s. 


“My  Avife  Avould  be  all  right  if  she  was 
not  ahvays  casting  reflections  on  her  first 
husband.”  “AA’hy,  I  didn’t  knoAV  she  Avas 
married  before  !”  “She  Avasn’t !” — Judge. 


Fuller  & 

JOHNSON 

Guilders  of 

Gasoline  £  Kerosene 

ENGINES 

and 

Electric  Lighting  Plants 

MADISON  WISCONSIN 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
MFG.  CO.,  Madison,  IVis, 


The  design  of  the  Fuller  6C 
Johnson  No.  8  and  No.  15 
Power  and  Light  Plants  em¬ 
bodies  the  valuable“Taper- 
ing  Charge”  feature.  This 
protects  and  increases  the 
life  of  the  storage  batteries 
and  in  this  way  insures  bet¬ 
ter  electric  service.  Write 
for  bulletins  and  charts. 

Farm  Pump  Engines 

Many  thousands  of  Fuller 
&  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En¬ 
gines  are  supplying  water 
on  farms,  in  villages,  also 
for  summer  cottages,  and 
hotels,  camps,  etc.  Does  a 
day’s  work  on  two  quarts  of 
gasoline.  Air  cooled.  Easy 
to  start.  Capacity,  1000  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour.  Write  for 
Bulletin  J  110* 


Eng 


tnes 


For  the  toughest  farm  and 
industrial  work  you  will  find 
a  Fuller  6C  Johnson  Engine 
the  one  for  the  job.  They 
enjoy  world-wide  fame  for 
durability,  reliability  and 
economy.  To  know  more 
about  “the  best  there  is  in 
power”  write  for  bulletin 
NC  700. 


Farm  Light  Plants 


Startling  Facts  On 

Summer  Feeding 

— just  off  the  Press ! 

• 

Years  ago,  summer  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  seemed  simple  as  A-B-C.  Plenty 
of  pasture — why  spend  money  for  other 
feeds?  But  today  there’s  a  big  change. 
Practical,  prosperous  dairymen  now 
feed  concentrates  to  stock  on  pasture. 

How?  This  booklet  tells  you.  Why? 
This  booklet  gives  you  the  scientific 
reasons.  It’s  packed  with  readable, 
usable  information  —  tells  you  how  to 
make  more  money  this  year  by  feeding 
Linseed  Meal  with  a  summer  grain 
ration  —  to  your  milking  herd,  also  to 
other  stock.  A  proved  success  —  yet 
a  brand  new  story  to  99  farmers  out  of 
100.  Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  J-5  on  Summer  Feeding. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 
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The  Child  in  the  Farm  Home 

Give  It  Fair  Opportunity 

By  Mrs.  David  Franklin  Houston 
Part  I 


The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 

The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 
Heigh-oh  the  derry-oh 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife. 

The  wife  takes  a  child, 

The  wife  takes  a  child, 

Heigh-oh  the  derry-oh 
The  wife  takes  a  child. 

— English  Singing  Game. 

This  old  jingle,  sung  for  so  many  dec¬ 
ades  by  children  in  many  lands,  is  just  as 
sound  today  as  it  ever  was.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  “Farmer  in  the  Dell,”  or 
of  the  farmer  on  the  hillside,  without 
thinking  of  his  farmhouse  and  his  wife 
and  his  child. 

I  have  lived  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
the  mother  of  three  children,  so  I  can  dis¬ 
cuss  my  topic  from  actual  knowledge  and 
not  just  from  theory.  My  belief  in  the 
advantage  of  a  farm  home  for  children 
makes  me  all  the  more  eager  to  tell  of 
my  personal  experience  as  well  as  of 
my  official  experience. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Child  Placing 
Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As¬ 
sociation  and  for  28  years  we  have  had 
official  experience  in  placing  foster  chil¬ 
dren  in  homes,  many  of  them  in  farm 
homes.  In  fact,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work,  more  children  were  given  into 
the  care  of  families  living  in  the  country 
than  to  any  other  single  group.  For  in¬ 
stance,  out  of  100  representative  homes 
used  during  1898  to  1900,  30  per  cent  of 
them  were  farm  homes.  That  is,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  foster  father  was  that  of 
farmer.  It  is  therefore  true  that  many 
of  the  children  who,  since  that  time,  have 
made  good  were  brought  up  in  farm 


But  on  the  child’s  side,  he  is  bringing 
to  you  companionship,  young  life,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  developing  personality,  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  of 
becoming,  as  we  have  found  in  many 
cases,  a  solace  in  later  life.  A  good  farm 
home,  therefore,  should  give  to  a  child 
sympthy,  understanding  and  affection  as 
well  as  discipline  and  training.  It  need 
not  be  a  well-to-do  home,  but  should  have 
decent  standards  of  living,  and  should 
be  able  to  instill  the  right  ideas  on  moral 
questions.  That  is  why,  when  a  person 
applies  to  our  agency  for  a  child,  we  send 
a  visitor  to  the  home  to  talk  matters  over 
carefully.  This  is  especially  necessary 
when  an  older  child  is  being  considered 
for  a  farm  home,  for  it  is  important  that 
the  boy  or  girl  going  into  that  home  be 
understood  as  far  as  possible.  What  are 
his  peculiarities?  What  has  been  his 
previous  experience?  For  the  sake  of  the 
foster  parent  as  well  as  of  the  foster 
child,  this  is  important. 

Some  of  the  points  made  above  can  be 
illustrated  by  actual  cases,  for  years  of 
experience  have  taught  us  that  where 
there  is  understanding  between  child  and 
foster  parent,  the  plan  usually  works 
and  the  child  becomes  a  vital  and  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  family.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  whim  is  yielded  to,  and 
that  the  foster  parent  becomes  indulgent. 
In  fact,  sometimes  the  very  necessity 
for  taking  responsibility  is  what  brings 
out  the  best  in  a  child. 

I  will  tell  you  about  Olive  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  point.  The  story  of  Olive  is 
taken  from  a  study  made  by  Miss  Sophie 
van  S.  Tlieis,  the  secretary  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  All  of  the  foster  children  who 
have  become  of  age  were  looked  up  to 
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homes. 

There  were  t\vo  reasons  for  this,  just 
as  there  are  still  two  reasons  why  faini: 
lies  living  on  farms  wish  to  take  foster 
children.  One  reason  is  that  the  wife  of 
the  farmer,  and  often  the  farmer  himself, 
longs  for  the  companionship  and  interest 
and  affection  of  a  youngster  in  the  home, 
especially  if  there  are  no  children  of  their 
own  The  other  reason  is  that  a  child, 
when  he  is  old  enough,  can  be  very  useful 
in  the  manifold  errands  and  duties  of  the 
farm.  These  two  reasons'  may,  of  course, 
be  associated  with  others.  Perhaps  the 
family  has  lost  a  beloved  member  and 
seeks  a  child  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
who  is  gone,  or  perhaps  the  family  wishes 
to  share  a  comfortable  home  with  a  home¬ 
less  child.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  child  in  the  farm  home  has  much 
to  give  to  it,  and  that  what  the  home 
gives  to  the  child  is  no  greater  than  what 
the  child  gives  to  the  home.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  one-sided  affair,  although 
now  and  then  there  may  be  a  case  where 
the  foster  parents  give  everything  and 
the  child  very  little,  or  where  the  foster 
parents  do  not  give  the  child  what  they 
should. 

There  are  many  farmers,  today,  ready 
and  willing  to  shelter  a  child.  The  editor 
of  this  magazine  is  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  people  all  over  the  State  of 
New  York  who  wish  to  take  children  or 
older  boys  and  girls  into  their  homes,  and 
the  agency  with  which  I  am  associated 
also  receives  applications  for  children. 
And  yet  we  constantly  need  good  farm 
homes'  and  more  of  them. 

What  is  it  which  makes  a  home  a 
“good”  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  stand  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  who  have  no  one  but 
strangers  to  look  after  their  interests? 
When  you  apply  for  a  child,  you  feel 
that  you  are  offering  something  very 
line;  and  that  is  true.  You  are  saying 
that  you  will  assume  responsibility  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  schooling  for 
this  foster  son  or  daughter.  And  more, 
for  you  are  becoming  the  most  important 
influence  in  this  young  life,  and  you  are 
preventing  the  child  from  growing  up  in 
an  institution.  It  is  a  splendid  gift  to 
childhood,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
bigger  or  a  better  one. 


see  how  they  turned  out,  and  Olive  was 
one  of  those  found  to  have  turned  out 
well,  one  of  many  of  those  who  made  good 
in  farm  homes. 

Olive  is  now  25  years  old.  At  the  age 
of  12  she  was  accepted  by  a  family  living 
on  a  farm.  She  had  been  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  child,  and  the  agency  had  almost 
despaired  of  finding  a  permanent  home  for 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  backward  in 
school,  stubborn  and  hard  to  control,  and 
had  been  returned  to  the  agency  from 
other  homes.  But  in  this  farm  home  she 
remained  from  the  age  of  12  until  the  age 
of  21  when  she  was  married. 

Olive’s  foster  father  died  and  the  house¬ 
hold  then  consisted  of  an  elderiy  woman, 
her  son  who  ran  the  farm  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  who  taught  school.  Oddly  enough,  the 
necessity  for  taking  responsibility  stabi¬ 
lized  this  difficult  and  quick-tempered  girl. 
When  Olive  was  15,  her  foster  mother 
became  a  permanent  invalid,  and  Olive 
took  over  responsibility  for  the  entire 
household,  caring  for  her  foster  mother 
and  managing  the  home.  But  Olive  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  she  gave.  Her  foster 
sister,  in  whose  grade  she  was,  taught 
her,  and  Olive’s  former  dislike  for  study 
changed  to  interest  in  it.  From  that  time 
on  she  had  good  reports,  was  able  to 
skip  grades  and  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  at  16,  having  been  in  school 
only  six  years.  The  family  gave  her 
music  lessons,  encouraged  her  to  study  at 
home,  and  would  probably  have  sent  her 
to  high  school,  if  it  had  been  practicable. 
She  had  the  kind  of  temperament  which 
is  at  its  best  when  of  service  to  other 
people. 

Today,  even  though  she  now  has  a  child 
of  her  own,  and  the  work  of  her  farm¬ 
house  to  keep  up,  she  is  well  known  for 
her  generosity  and  kindness  to  the  sick 
people  in  her  neighborhood.  She  belongs 
to  the  local  Grange,  goes  regularly  to 
church  and  has  for  years  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  She  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  farm  life, 
is  hospitable,  warm-hearted,  affectionate 
and  loyal.  She  has  a  healthy  boy  of  three 
to  whom  she  is  devoted,  and  whom  she  is 
training  well.  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  quote  more  directly  from  this  chapter 
on  the  children  who  turned  out  well. 


Spraying  with  mixtures  containing  copper 
sulphate  actually  increases  the  yield 

The  commercial  growers  of  vegetables,  citrous  and  other 
fruits,  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  not  spraying,  because  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  not  only  controls  fungous  diseases,  but 
actually  increases  the  yield  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
fungus.  Time  and  again  the  Experimental  Stations  have 
shown  conclusively  the  difference  in  yield  between 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  plots  of  equal  size. 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

[Blue  Vitriol] 

in  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  give  you  best  results 

Nichols  Copper  Co* 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

necessities- 


INDIANA  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Si^os 
are  the  recognized  leaders.  They  save  their 
cost  many  times  over  by  providing  better 
feed,  stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef 
production.  HOOSIER  Wood  Brooders  pro¬ 
vide  ideal  housing  for  chicks.  Scientifically 
designed.  Built  of 
staves2inches  thick. 

Warm,  sanitary. 

Buy  now  for  low  pries 
and  fast  delivery.  Bit; 
opportunity  for  agents. 

HOOSIER 

Bldg.  Tile  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  N-8 

ALBANY  INDIANA 


The  corn  king  of  the  world  in  1926,  (by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Donahey  of 
Ohio)  Ira  G.  Marshall  of  Dola, Ohio, grew 
168.66  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  His  son, 
Glen  Marshall,  youngest  member  of  the 
100  bushel  club  in  Ohio,  produced  159.3 
bushels  per  acre,  the  second  highest 
world’s  record. 

Mr.  Marshall  writes, € ‘lam  using  Nitrate 
of  Soda  for  my  1927  corn  crop . 

“Some  corn  growers  have  marvelled  at 
my  yields. 

“I  do  not  want  to  take  full  credit  for  making 
this  outstanding  record,  or  pose  as  being  a 
super-farmer  of  any  kind  but  I  do  want  to  give 
a  good  share  of  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
“Nitrate  of  Soda  is  in  a  very  large  way 
responsible  for  this  remarkable  yield. 
“The  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  mixed  with  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  to  make  a  complete 
fertilizer.  Seventy-five  pounds  per  acre 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  applied  when  the 
corn  was  planted  and  seventy-five  pounds 
applied  in  the  hill  when  the  corn  was  ap¬ 
proximately  four  inches  high.” 

Mr.  Marshall’s  record  was  checked  by  the 
Soils  and  Crops  Department  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  quick  acting.  It 
goes  to  work  at  once.  It  is  the  standard 
nitrogen,  furnishing  crops  with  this  nec¬ 
essary  plant  food  in  the  form  which  they 
can  use  without  delay. 

Tests  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  have  shown  an  increased  yield 
of  wheat  of  about  35  °/o  where  100  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  applied 
to  the  crop.  Let  us  send  you  our  pamphlet,  “How  to  Use  Nitrate  of 
Soda,”  and  others.  Just  cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  white  margin  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office.  20117 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 


JOt 

Profitable 
Crops 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


57  William  Street 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


New  York 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Is  there  a  State  law  in  New  Jersey  compelling  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  of  cows  or  pasteurizing  of  milk  where 
you  sell  your  own  milk?  Our  cows  are  physically  ex¬ 
amined  every  year  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  c.  o. 
New  Jersey. 

A  BILL  was  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature  in  February,  1927,  and  signed  by 
Governor  Moore  in  March,  making  it  unlawful  to  sell 
milk  from  untested  cows  unless  it  be  for  pasteuriza¬ 
tion.  This  bill  states  that  on  and  after  January  1, 
1928,  milk  may  be  sold  only  as  certified  milk,  raw 
milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  and  pasteurized 
milk.  Those  dairymen  who  upon  January  1,  1928, 
wish  to  sell  raw  milk  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
if  they  have  made  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  a  tuberculin  test  of  their  herd. 
You  would  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the  sale  of 
your  milk  as  a  raw  product  upon  a  physical  examin¬ 
ation  by  a  veterinary.  The  State  law  prescribes 
that  the  test  shall  be  one  acceptable  to  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  that  bureau  will  not 
accept  a  physical  examination  as  a  method  of  de¬ 
tecting  tuberculosis.  We  find  great  opposition  among 
New  Jersey  dairymen  to  this  law.  It  is  too  drastic 
and  not  necessary.  It  seems  also  to  be  more  or  less 
class  legislation,  since  it  gives  all  the  advantage  to 
the  large  dairymen  who  have  for  years  been  working 
in  this  direction.  It  is  the  most  effective  club  we 
have  yet  seen — to  drive  a  dairyman  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 

* 

What  are  my  rights  about  buying  gasoline  in  New 
York  State  to  use  in  Pennsylvania?  Can  I  buy  it  in 
New  York  to  use  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  without 
paying  the  State  tax?  Can  I  buy  in  New  York,  take  in 
over  Pennsylvania  roads  back  in  New  York,  without 
paying  tax?  p.  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

THE  various  State  laws  regulating  the  purchase 
and  use  of  gasoline  are  mixing  things  up  badly, 
when  one  State  levies  a  tax  on  gasoline,  while  an  ad¬ 
joining  State  does  not.  In  such  a  case  as  the  one 
noted  above  the  following  letter  from  Edward  Mar¬ 
tin,  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania,  states  the  rule 
as  it  will  be  applied  : 

Beginning  with  April  14,  1927,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  tax  on  liquid  fuels  is,  in  addition  to  being  as¬ 
sessed  on  sales  made  “not  for  resale”  in  Pennsylvania 
by  dealers  as  defined  in  the  act,  assessed  against  the 
consumer  who  purchases  gasoline  outside  the  State  and 
imports  it  into  the  State  for  his  own  use  and  on  which 
no  tax  has  been  paid  to  a  dealer  as  defined  in  the  act. 
P.  W.  G.  would  be  required  to  register  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  pay  a  tax  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  all  liquid  fuels  he  buys  in  New  York  and  uses 

in  Pennsylvania.  „  , 

Replying  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter,  I  ennsyl- 
vania  does  not  assess  a  tax  on  gasoline  transported 
through  the  State. 

* 


Every  now  and  then  the  farm  papers  give  us  ad¬ 
vice  about  politics  and  voting.  We  should  support  this 
or  support  that,  and  make  our  power  felt.  Usually  such 
advice  is  too  indefinite  to  get  us  anywhere.  In  this 
State,  at  least,  political  matters  are  m  the  hands  of  a 
machine  so  well  greased  and  managed  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  chance  for  the  independent  voter.  \>  e  all 
know  that  many  things  are  wrong,  but  what  can  we 
do’  How  can  we  make  our  power  felt  under  present 
conditions?  READER* 

New  York. 


THE  general  situation  is  as  you  state.  We  think 
it  has  been  made  so,  partly  at  least,  by  people 
who  pose  as  friends  of  the  farmer.  They  either  en¬ 
courage  no  political  action  at  all,  or  advise  a  pio- 
gram  which  they  know  cannot  be  carried  out.  In 
either  case  their  evident  desire  is  to  play  safe  and 
keep  in  with  the  politicians.  Here  is  our  own  sug¬ 
gestion  for  this  year.  The  school  problem  is  today 
the  most  important  question  which  comes  before 
country  people.  They  understand  it  as  they  do  few 
others,  and  at  least  85  per  cent  of  them  are  op¬ 
posed  to  forced  consolidation.  There  is  no  use  go¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Education  Department  for  relief. 


The  only  way  is  to  elect  enough  members  of  the  5 
next  Assembly,  pledged  to  support  home  rule  in  the! 
country  districts  so  that  the  leaders  may  understand. 8 
Our  suggestion  is  that  every  farmer  in  the  State 
make  a  solemn  agreement  that  he  will  oppose  any 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  who  will  not  agree  to 
support  the  principles  of  the  Thayer-Gedney  school 
bill  which  was  strangled  in  committee  at  the  last 
session.  If  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
rural  counties  this  year,  it  would  prove  the  greatest 
eye-opener  for  politicians  that  New  York  has  known 
since  the  Civil  War,  for  it  would  show  the  power 
of  the  common  people— now,  under  the  present  ma¬ 
chine,  made  nearly  powerless.  It  would  show  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  popular  leadership  and  power  which 
has  been  hog-tied  and  stifled  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  issue  would  be  so  clear  that  everyone  would  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  meant.  The  time  seems  ripe  for 
such  a  campaign.  Among  other  things  Gov.  Smith 
will  doubtless  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  up¬ 
state  voters  to  give  his  party  a  majority  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  Now  this  is  the  opportunity  which  “Read¬ 
er”  calls  for.  Who  will  come  into  the  battle? 

* 

MISS  Margaretta  Taylor  and  Miss  Florence  J. 

Clark,  both  of  Brooklyn,  should  have  their 
names  recorded  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  They  are 
“visiting  teachers”  and  under  a  technicality  of  the 
law  the  Board  of  Education  was  forced  to  pay  them 
a  higher  rate  of  salary.  The  extra  amount  to  Miss 
Taylor  was  $3,004  and  to  Miss  Clark  $1,623.  These 
conscientious  women  returned  the  money.  They  said 
they  had  agreed  to  do  their  work  for  “a  certain  sum, 
however  inadequate,  and  no  legal  technicality  can 
make  us  re-interpret  the  terms  of  our  original  con¬ 
tract  !”  They  would  not  take  the  money,  though 
legally  justified  in  doing  so.  Another  woman  who 
deserves  mention  in  such  connection  is  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  wife  of  the  former  Vice-President.  It 
was  suggested  that  she  apply  for  a  pension  as  a 
Vice-President’s  widow !  She  refused,  saying  that 
the  royalties  from  her  husband’s  book  on  public  men 
gave  her  ample  income  for  her  simple  needs.  Such 
women  are  true  patriots.  What  a  contrast  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  grabbers  who  will  crawl  through  the 
smallest  knot  hole  of  technicality  in  search  of  a 
dollar ! 

THE  World’s  Poultry  Congress  at  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  beginning  July  27,  proves  to  be  the  loudest 
call  of  the  hen  ever  put  out.  There  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  attendance.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Can¬ 
ada,  the  Governor  General,  the  Speaker  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Legislature.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine 
and  high  dignitaries  from  England,  Spain  and  Italy 
will  speak.  Specimens  of  the  original  jungle  fowl 
will  be  on  hand  to  see  how  her  race  has  flown  on¬ 
ward  and  upward  in  the  world’s  henyards,  and  we 
presume  that  even  the  “Turken”  will  be  on  hand. 
It  will  be  a  great  occasion.  Who  could  possibly 
have  thought  a  century  ago  that  our  little  friend, 
the  hen,  could  so  shake  her  feathers  as  to  make 
her  cackle  heard  all  around  the  world? 

* 

HE  first  of  the  discussion  on  “Shall  It  Be  Butter 
or  Milk”  will  be  found  on  page  821.  There  will 
be  more  of  them.  It  is  a  good  question.  The  labor 
and  cost  of  getting  the  milk  out  of  the  cows  is  pretty 
well  fixed.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  cut  down  some¬ 
what,  but  not  much.  If  there  is  to  be  any  profit  it 
must  come  in  the  sale  of  the  milk.  What’s  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  it— sell  the  entire  milk  and  let  it 
all  go,  or  sell  butter  or  cream  and  make  some  other 
use  of  the  skim-milk?  Naturally  the  answer  will 
vary  with  conditions,  and  the  discussion  now  started 
ought  to  make  these  conditions  clear. 

* 

HROUGH  his  counsel  Aaron  Sapiro  has  proposed 
to  withdraw  his  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 
Henry  Ford  from  the  Federal  Court,  and  submit  his 
claim  for  arbitration  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  attorneys  for  Mr.  Ford  declined  the 
proposal.  The  case  was  declared  a  mistrial  after 
one  of  the  jurors  had  given  an  interview  to  a  Detroit 
paper.  The  court  has  set  July  1  as  date  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  fix  date  for  a  new  trial  if  new  trial  there  is 
to  be. 

* 

“The  smokestack  and  the  silo  are  the  twin  towers  of 
prosperity  in  this  State.” 

HAT  is  from  an  article  by  E.  R.  Mclntire,  and 
refers  to  Wisconsin.  The  eastern  part  of  that 
State  is  a  great  dairy  section,  and  in  it  and  all 
around  it  are  great  manufactui’ing  communities.  It 
seems  that  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  conducted  a  campaign  to  create  the  milk 
habit  among  factory  workers.  This  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  it  is  still  growing.  One  concern  started 


[with  a  daily  order  for  135  pint  bottles;  within  a 
J  month  250  pints  were  being  used.  Another  large 
company  handles  2,500  quarts  daily.  Half  pints  sell 
at  three  cents  and  pints  at  five  cents,  and  this  milk 
is  rapidly  displacing  “pop”  and  other  soft  drinks. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  first  to  suggest  such  a  definite 
campaign  for  substituting  milk  for  the  usual  “soft 
drinks.”  Since  the  coming  of  prohibition  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  these  soft  drinks.  These  are 
little  more  than  water — not  always  of  good  quality 
— flavored  and  colored  with  chemicals,  and  with  a 
little  gas  forced  into  it.  This  coloi'ed  and  sweetened 
water  cannot  compare  in  food  value  with  milk.  The 
income  and  profit  from  its  sale  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  manufacturers.  When  chemicals  are  xxsed, 
as  is  often  the  case,  farmers  receive  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever.  Any  inci’ease  in  milk  consxxmption  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  help  dairymen,  and  through  them  to  all 
classes  of  people.  From  every  point  or  considera¬ 
tion  of  economics  the  increased  consumption  of  milk 
is  a  national  benefit,  and  it  should  be  encoxxraged 
everywhere.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  see  that  its 
sixggestions  along  this  line  are  bearing  fruit.  Now 
“who  is  there  among  xxs”  who  will  help  things  along 
by  drinking  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  per  day? 

* 

HE  directors  of  the  American  Boy  Scout  move¬ 
ment  want  to  enlist  thousands  of  farm  boys. 
Speaking  of  such  need  one  leader  1‘ecently  said : 

“The  saddest  thing  in  the  history  of  any  country  is 
the  point  of  view  of  the  average  American  city  boy  who 
sees  his  father  arise  at  a  definite  hour  every  morning, 
eat  a  hurried  bi'eakfast  and  rush  to  work,  only  to  re¬ 
turn  in  the  evening,  tii-ed  out  and  bored — a  slave  to 
the  huge  Goliath  of  industrialism.  This  pictui’e  of  life 
to  him  looks  lioinible.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  monotony. 
He  asks  himself,  ‘Is  this  what  I  shall  have  to  do  when 
I  grow  up?’  ” 

That  is  not  a  bad  picture  of  family  life  in  many 
an  industrial  town  or  city.  And  the  boys  have  no 
“chores”  or  home  occupation  to  give  them  any  taste 
of  adventure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  xxs  ask 
how  many  men  in  the  country  make  chums  or  com¬ 
panions  of  their  boys,  and  give  them  a  ideally  fair 
chance? 

* 

THE  further  we  go  in  our  canvass  of  westenx 
readers  regarding  farm  sentiment  for  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  bill  the  deeper  the  puzzle  grows.  We 
have  found  that  wTestern  farmers  ai’e  not  by  axxy 
means  solid  in  their  support  of  this  measure.  Thei’e 
are  without  doubt  certain  counties  or  sections 
where  opposition  to  it  is  as  pronounced  as  would  be 
the  case  in  counties  of  Netv  York.  The  grain  coun¬ 
ties  are  evidently  strongest  in  their  support.  Here 
is  a  note  from  Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.,  quite  character¬ 
istic  of  hundreds  of  our  replies : 

Very  few  here  are  in  favor  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  Most  farmers  tbink  that  if  there  were  more 
workers  and  less  loafers  we  would  all  be  better  off,  and 
that  President  Coolidge  did  right  to  veto  the  bill.  What 
Nebraska  fanners  condemn  is  the  sentiment  of  so  many 
merchants,  expressed  by  a  small  town  central  Nebraska 
merchant :  “I  can  make  as  much  money  by  selling  100 
barrels  of  fancy  apples  in  a  month  as  by  selling  a  car¬ 
load  of  bulk  apples  in  two  days,  and  so  much  easier, 
cleaner  work.” 

What  about  the  number  of  children  who  eat  the  ap¬ 
ples?  m.  L.  s. 

Hundreds  of  farmers,  consumers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  considering  this  plan  of  selling  only  the  very 
best  of  fruit  and  other  produce.  There  are  many 
sides  to  it.  Take  fruit  growing.  Some  growers  who 
produce  fine  apples  would,  if  they  could,  keep  all  but 
the  fine  grades  off  the  market.  That  would  help  the 
few,  but  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  many— those  who 
grow  medium-class  fruit  and  those  who  eat  less  than 
half  of  what  they  want  through  inability  to  pay  the 
price.  There  never  was  any  good  reason  why  the 
middleman  should  tell  the  people  what  they  ought 
to  do ! 


Brevities 

A  bottle  thrown  into  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of 
America  on  July  22  was  found  in  Kenmare  Bay,  Ire¬ 
land,  April  22. 

Few  people  realize  how  rapidly  forestry  is  gaining 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Millions  of  trees  are  being 
planted  every  year. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  actually  won  a 
verdict  of  $35  for  injury  of  an  engine  from  a  truck.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  Goliath  gets  damages  from  David ! 

A  solution  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  1,- 
000  parts  of  water  is  used  for  soaking  seeds  before 
planting  as  a  help  against  disease.  Not  sure,  but 
worth  trying. 

A  reader  in  the  Hudson  Valley  wants  to  know  all 
about  the  Rio  Gi'ande  Valley  in  Texas.  Some  land 
schemer  is  after  him.  Pei-sonally  we  think  the  Hudsoh 
is  a  grander  river  than  any  other  in  the  counti’y. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  is  trying  to  interest 
people  of  middle  age  and  beyond  in  keeping  well  and 
living  long.  Here  is  one  suggestion  they  make  to  elder¬ 
ly  people :  Try  to  avoid  stepping  directly  out  of  bed, 
barefooted,  on  a  cold  floor.  Use  warm  slippers  when¬ 
ever  possible. 
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Bordens  and  Better  Milk  Prices 

RESIDENT  Fox  of  Borden  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany  clearly  demonstrated  the  dominant  position 
of  the  Borden  company  in  the  milk  industry,  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  in  a  conference  called  by 
Mayor  Walker,  and  held  on  May  12  in  the  Mayor’s 
office  in  City  Hall.  There  were  present,  Mayor  Walk¬ 
er,  Commissioner  of  Health  Harris,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board,  Dairymen’s  League, 
Sheffield  Producers,  and  the  Unity  Association.  At 
a  previous  conference  in  Commissioner  Harris’s  office 
on  May  7,  by  common  consent,  the  dealers  had 
agreed  to  give  farmers  within  a  month  encouragement 
to  induce  them  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  and  relying  on  this 
promise  Dr.  Harris  pledged  himself  not  to  increase 
the  territory  of  the  present  milk  shed.  Mr.  Fox  was 
not  present  on  May  7,  hut  his  company  was  rep¬ 
resented.  On  that  occasion  “encouragement”  and 
“stimulation”  of  the  farmer  clearly  meant  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  price. 

At  the  Mayor’s  conference  May  12,  Dr.  Harris  was 
explaining  the  previous  agreement,  using  the  terms 
“encouragement”  and  “stimulation”  of  the  producer, 
hut  once  unconsciously  used  the  equivalent  “in¬ 
creased  price.”  “I  know  no  agreement  for  an  in¬ 
creased  price,”  promptly  and  emphatically  spoke  up 
Mr.  Fox.  “I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
company  will  not  announce  any  increased  price.”  The 
principle  was  then  accepted  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  fix  the  price.  Mr.  Slocum  con¬ 
firmed  the  Borden  domination  by  saying  that  he 
would  ask  for  an  increased  price,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  dealers  would  pay  it  or  not. 
Evidently  the  Bordens  have  no  intention  of  giving 
producers  assurances  that  would  justify  them  in 
making  investments  in  extra  cows  and  feed.  There 
will  be  monthly  increases  because  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  they  will  hold  the  power  to  lower  prices 
again  as  soon  as  the  supply  is  increased. 

Later  Mr.  Fox  said  he  did  not  think  the  dealers 
should  be  charged  with  all  the  “encouragements.”  He 
had  already  told  Mr.  Slocum  that  there  were  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  his  direction  for  “encouragements  to  pro¬ 
duction.”  It  was  expected  that  he  was  leading  to 
the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  “encouragements” 
might  well  come  in  the  shape  of  reductions  in  total 
pool  expenses,  but  Mr.  Slocum  interrupted  him,  and 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  finish  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Slocum  wanted  to  do  away  with  “dipped  milk” 
entirely  and  require  all  milk  sold  in  the  city  to  be 
bottled,  alleging  that  it  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
epidemics.  This  is  an  old  Borden  measure.  It 
would  increase  their  bottle  trade  and  drive  out  deal¬ 
ers  who  now  deliver  to  stores  in  cans.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  consumers  in  the  tenement  sections 
about  one-third,  and  reduce  consumption.  Farmers 
have  always  opposed  it  and  so  far  defeated  it. 

We  have  criticized  Bordens  policies  when  they 
seem  selfishly  and  unduly  contemptuous  of  farm¬ 
ers’  rights  and  interests,  but  we  recognize  their  right 
to  work  for  regulations,  and  prices  and  bargains  to 
promote  their  own  business  interests.  As  a  corpora¬ 
tion  buying  milk  to  sell  at  a  profit  we  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  bargain  for  the  producer.  In  so  far 
as  they  work  frankly  in  the  open  we  acknowledge 
their  ability  and  success.  But  we  find  no  excuse  or 
apology  for  those  who  yield  to  their  allurements,  and 
betray  the  interests  they  profess  to  serve. 

The  Mayor  said  there  had  been  much  talk  about 
milk  in  a  political  campaign,  and  some  of  it  has 
stuck.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  city  was  imposing 
any  restrictions  that  the  trade  found  burdensome  or 
unjust.  He  wanted  to  get  the  facts  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  straight.  He  said  frankly  that  the  business 
of  the  administration  was  to  get  a  supply  of  milk 
for  the  city.  Himself  and  Dr.  Harris  had  nothing 
to  do  with  price,  but  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  necessarily  made  him  exacting  as  to  regu¬ 
lations,  but  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  city  was 
leaning  too  far  backwards.  The  city  regulations 
were  generally  approved.  No  one  asked  for  any 
modifications  of  them. 


The  Responsibility  for  Milk  Supplies 

The  matter  of  supplying  New  York  with  sufficient 
milk  next  Fall  when  the  shortage  season  begins  again 
is  iioav  squarely  up  to  the  producers  of  this  territory — 
Dairyman’s  League  News. 

E  do  not  agree  with  the  official  organ.  The 
League-Borden  alliance  has  kept  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  at  a  loss  for  five  years.  Farmers  have 
quit  or  reduced  production.  Borden  cannot  get  milk 
from  the  West  at  prices  they  offer  in  New  York, 
and  if  they  could,  they  could  not  get  the  quality  nor 
hold  their  trade.  Farmers  have  no  responsibility  for 


meeting  the  demands  of  New  York  City  at  a  price 
far  below  the  cost  of  production.  They  have  no 
obligations  to  produce  milk  at  a  loss.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  is  squarely  up  to  the  Borden  company,  which 
now  fixes  the  price  to  assure  farmers  of  a  price  for 
the  six  months  that  will  justify  the  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  in  cows  and  feed  necessary  to  produce  the 
needed  supply. 


Milk  Notes 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  of 
273-283  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  was  served  with 
a  summons  issued  by  the  Jersey  City  Law  Department 
and  Board  of  Health  May  10  to  appear  before  Chief 
Health  Officer  James  J.  Hagen  at  the  local  City  Hall 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  restricted  from  sell¬ 
ing  its  products  in  Jersey  City. 

City  sanitary  officers  have  compiled  several  charges 
alleging  unsanitary  conditions  at  the  League’s  plant  as 
a  result  of  investigations  covering  more  than  a  month. 
— Newark  News. 

THE  United  State  Department  of  Health  has 
lifted  its  embargo  against  Quebec,  Canada,  which 
was  imposed  because  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  New  York  City  is  expected  also  to  do  so. 

The  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association 
which  heretofore  has  been  a  mutual  association  of 
producers  has  now  been  incorporated  under  New 
York  State  law.  The  charter  directors  are:  James 
A.  Gloeckler,  Canton,  Pa. ;  Fred  E.  Mather,  Ulster, 
Pa.,  and  Kenneth  A.  Shaule,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  McGeehan,  District  Attorney  of  Bronx  Co., 
N.  Y.,  started  a  grand  jury  inquiry  recently,  based 
upon  evidence  submitted  by  Charles  J.  Kelby,  for¬ 
mer  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  milk  situation.  The  prosecutor  said 
it  would  take  two  weeks  to  read  to  the  grand  jurors 
the  data  submitted  by  Mr.  Kelby. 

Four  dairy  distributing  companies  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  paper  securities  and  selling  to  the  public. 
Central  Dairy  Products  Company  put  out  30,000 
shares  last  week.  The  Philadelphia  Dairy  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  are  offering  $20,000,000.  Borden's 
have  an  issue  of  $35,000,000  common,  and  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  has  an  authorization 
of  $2,000,000  common.  Besides  most  of  them  have 
large  issues  of  preferred  stocks  and  bonds 
outstanding. 


Trouble  in  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 

SOME  time  back  when  we  called  attention  to  un¬ 
ethical  and  uneconomic  practices  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  x)f  the  joint  stock  land  banks  the  promo¬ 
ters  first  threatened  us  with  libel  suits,  and  when 
that  bluff  failed  they  called  us  disturbers  and  knock¬ 
ers  and  requested  that  we  turn  boosters  for  their 
frenzied  finances.  Government  investigation  has 
now  revealed  the  practices,  and  some  of  the  men  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  these  banks  are 
now  under  indictment  waiting  trial  on  serious 
charges. 

The  second  largest  of  these  joint  stock  land  banks 
operates  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  recently  defaulted  in  payment  of  interest  on  its 
bonds.  This  interest  is  now  being  paid  by  money 
borrowed  on  receivers’  certificates.  The  indictments 
charge  that  excessive  and  unlawful  commissions 
were  paid  a  mortgage  company  owned  by  the  officers 
of  the  land  banks  for  the  sale  of  bonds  whether  it 
sold  the  bonds  or  not.  There  are  35  counts  in  the 
indictment  charging  other  illegal  and  fraudulent 
practices.  In  Minnesota  also  indictments  have  been 
filed  against  officials  of  the  Minnesota  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  for  misuse  of  the  bank’s  funds. 

Guy  Huson,  who  for  a  time  dominated  a  chain  of 
the  land  banks,  was  a  factor  in  both  Missouri  and 
Minnesota.  He  had  a  connection  with  the  Kansas 
City  bank  and  was  said  to  direct  its  policies,  but  got 
out  before  the  indictments  were  filed.  In  Minnesota 
he  organized  the  Farmers’  Fund,  Inc.,  and  is  now 
under  indictment  on  charges  growing  out  of  its 
transactions  with  the  land  bank.  Some  time  ago  he 
came  to  New  York  and  secured  control  of  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  the 
management  of  which  was  divided  at  the  time  over 
ethics  of  its  business  problems.  This  bank  has  now 
been  sold  to  Cleveland  interests,  and  its  future  poli¬ 
cies  haye  not  yet  been  announced. 

Farmers  who  carry  mortgages  owned  by  these 
banks  have  nothing  to  fear.  So  long  as  they  kept 
up  their  annual  payments  they  cannot  be  disturbed, 
but  the  default  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  this  system.  The  banks 
were  authorized  as  a  competition  with  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  in  order  to  increase  the  service  to 
farmers.  The  purpose  was  good.  They  may  yet  be 
made  useful  in  that  way,  but  to  “boost”  deception 
and  fraud  serves  no  one  but  crooks. 


New  York  Farm  Conditions 

HE  New  York  State  crop  report  for  May  shows 
rather  a  mixed  result.  In  some  part  of  the 
State,  the  land  has  been  too  wet  to  work  properly, 
while  in  other  sections,  the  weather  has  been  too 
dry.  Late  frosts  have  done  some  injury  to  peach 
buds  and  also  to  early  apples.  This  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  while  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  grapes  have  suffered  some¬ 
what.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  give  anything  like 
a  fair  crop  report.  Generally  speaking,  fruit  has 
been  injured  somewhat  by  Winter  conditions  and 
late  frosts.  It  is  estimated  that  about  3  per  cent  of 
Winter  wheat  seeded  last  Fall  has  been  abandoned. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  little  higher  than 
that  of  last  year,  and  on  the  whole,  an  increase  of 
about  one  million  bushels  in  the  State’s  wheat  crop 
is  indicated.  Rye  from  present  indications  will  give 
a  slightly  smaller  crop  than  last  season,  although 
the  total  crop  throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
larger.  The  hay  crop  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
dry  weather  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
some  new  seeding  has  been  killed  out.  The  average 
hay  is  a  trifle  better  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
quantity  of  hay  remaining  on  the  farms  unsold  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  40,000  tons  less  than  last  year  on 
the  first  and  very  much  less  than  the  surplus  of  two 
years  ago;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the  big  surplus 
of  1925  has  been  quite  well  worked  off.  The  general 
condition  of  pastures  throughout  the  dairy  district 
is  better  than  that  for  two  years  past.  The  total 
yield  in  maple  sugar  and  syrup  ran  less  than  last 
year.  In  New  York  State,  the  shortage  was  con¬ 
siderable.  On  the  whole  the  poultry  business  has 
increased  throughout  New  York  and  the  East  gen¬ 
erally.  This  has  had  some  effect  upon  the  Spring 
business  which  has,  apparently,  not  been  as  large  as 
usual.  The  labor  supply  is  much  the  same  as  the 
past  three  years.  There  is  a  shortage  of  farm  help 
although  the  situation  is  not  much  worse  this  year. 
The  opening  of  highway  construction  will  take  many 
laborers  away  from  the  farm  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  among  farm¬ 
ers  to  handle  things  so  as  to  get  along  with  as  little 
hired  labor  as  possible.  This  will  not  have  so  much 
effect  upon  actual  farm  operations  as  in  farm  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  painting  and  building,  drainage 
and  keeping  up  fences. 


Novel  Taxation  Idea 

In  the  April  number  of  Asia  an  article  on  Sun-Yat- 
Sen,  the  late  Chinese  leader  and  seer,  gives  his  scheme 
of  government  for  his  country,  including  the  novel  idea 
of  allowing  every  property  owner  to  fix  the  assessment 
value  of  his  land,  with  the  understanding  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  take  it  over  at  his  value,  should  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  low.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

E  have  seen  the  same  suggestion  made  for 
this  country.  The  idea  is  to  let  any  property 
owner  fix  the  selling  value  of  his  own  property — at 
the  price  at  which  he  will  sell.  It  would,  at  least, 
take  the  burden  off  the  assessors  and  probably  lead 
to  a  fairer  system  of  assessments  than  we  now  have. 
For  the  sake  of  exposing  the  falacy  of  any  such  sys¬ 
tem  suppose  you  tell  us  why  you  would  not  agree 
to  it. 


How  Much  More  Milk? 

THE  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association 
is  trying  to  find  out  how  much  extra  milk  dairy 
farmers  would  produce  if  they  were  guaranteed  a 
price  of  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months  without  classification.  It  is  sending  out  the 
following : 

ESTIMATE  CARD 

I  hereby  agree  that  I  will  produce  an  average  of . 

lbs.  of  milk  more  per  day  from  October  1.  1927,  to  April 
1,  1928,  than  previous  year,  if  I  am  assured  within  six 
weeks  from  date,  of  a  price  of  $3  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  basic  201-210  mile  zone. 

My  milk  is  delivered  to . 

(Name  of  Station) 

Operated  by . 

(Name  of  Dealer) 

(Sign  here)  . 

Dated . 1927.  P.  O . 

You  stopped  making  milk  or  reduced  your  produc¬ 
tion  because  the  price  was  so  low  you  lost  money. 
Now  the  city  is  short,  and  wants  you  to  send  more 
milk.  This  is  your  chance  to  say  on  what  terms  you 
will  send  it.  This  is  your  opportunity.  No  matter 
what  group  you  are  in  fill  out  the  blank  and  mail  it 
in  to  this  office.  Any  figure  in  the  blank — minus, 
plus  or  zero — will  be  expressive.  Any  answer  you 
make  will  be  helpful. 
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Drawn 


Anna  Graham 
Illinois 


(17), 


“A  Spirit  Speaks  Within  Us,  and  Our  Pen  Here  Traces, 
Our  Ramblings  With  May  in  Different  Places.” 


MEMORY  VERSE 


Ourselves  to  Each  Other.  Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Jenny  Wren 


Few  of  our  birds  would  be  missed  more 
than  Jenny  Wren.  The  house  wren  is  a 
pert,  saucy  little  fellow  in  sober  garb,  and 
lives  his  life  most  actively. 

Being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  select 
a  branch,  and  make  a  substantial  nest,  he 
usually  builds  in  a  bird  box  or  hole  in  a 
tree.  He  has  been  known  to  build  in  an 
old  discarded  coat  hanging  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  or  in  a  disused  carriage. 

The  eggs  are  six  or  eight  in  number, 
and  two  broods  are  raised  every  season. 
They  build  from  April  to  late  October. 
They  are  quite  numerous  about  my  home. 
I  have  put  up  many  wren  houses  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Several  were  put  in  the  grape 
arbor  outside  the  kitchen,  window,  where 
I  could  watch  them  every  day  until  the 
young  left  the  nest. — From  Thelma  Miller 
(15),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends :  How  do  you  like  this 
Spring  weather?  Listen  closely  and  I'll 
whisper  you  some  secrets.  The  Phoebes 
have  a  nest  under  the  barn  eaves  with 
three  eggs  in  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  are 
gathering  nesting  material.  The  Chipping 
Sparrows  are  dreadfully  noisy  and  have 
shamed  their  cousins  the  Song  Spar¬ 
rows  into  almost  complete  silence. 

Kenneth  Kingfisher  has  just  taken  up 
his  residence  in  his  Summer  home  here. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purple  Finch  have  been 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  pear 
tree.  The  Chewinks  arrived  here  with 


Riddle 

What  is  it  that  has  a  face  and  two 
hands  but  no  head? — Sent  by  Virginia 
Carter  (13),  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York 


Enigma 


My  first  is  in  mud  but  not  in  dirt, 

My  second  is  in  love  but  not  in  flirt, 
My  third  is  in  post  but  not  in  fence, 
My  fourth  is  in  head  but  not  in  sense, 
My  fifth  is  in  fell  but  not  in  fall, 

My  sixth  is  in  room  but  not  in  hall, 
My  seventh  in  see  but  not  in  hear, 

My  eighth  in  afraid  but  not  in  fear, 
My  ninth  is  in  barrel  but  not  in  keg, 
My  tenth  is  in  yolk  but  not  in  egg, 
My  whole  is  two  words  I  may  say, 

A  thoughtful  day  that  comes  in  May. 

— Robert  Cowlier  (15),  Ohio. 


The  Blossoms  on  the  Trees 


Blossoms  crimson,  white  or  blue, 

Purple,  pink  and  every  hue, 

From  sunny  skies,  to  tintings  drowned 
In  dusky  drops  of  dew, 

I  praise  you  all,  wherever  found 
And  love  you  through  and  through ; 
But,  blossoms  on  the  trees, 

With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze, 
There’s  nothing  all  the  world  around 
As  half  as  sweet  as  you. 

— By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Drawn  by  Earl  Castle  (10  > 

Neio  Jersey 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  ‘"V  hat  Am 
I”  was  “Hepatica”  or  “liverwort,”  popu¬ 
larly  called  “Mayflower.”  This  flower  in 
our  locality  more  often  blooms  in  April. 
Margaret  Gippert  is  to  introduce  us  to  a 
rare  and  delicate  Spring  flower  which 
blooms  in  May  and  early  June. 

“I  am  a  fragrant  wild  flower  of  the 
noted  family  of  orchids,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  blossoms  of  American  woodlands  and 
hedges,  in  the  flowering  months  of  May 
and  early  June.  Once  I  grew  m  profus¬ 
ion,  but  my  exquisite  pink  blossoms 
proved  so  tempting  to  wayfarers  that  now 
I  am  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  group  ot 
wild  flowers.  Each  of  my  flowers  bears 
an  inflated  sac  or  lip  which  gives  them 
a  curious  resemblance  to  an  Indian  moc¬ 
casin.  This  lip  or  sac  is  a  wonderful  de¬ 
vice  of  nature  to  help  in  the  work  of 
cross  fertilization  It  is  really  a  third 
petal,  but  the  bee  which  distributes  my 
pollen  finds  it  a  perfect  landing  place.  1 
thrive  best  in  deep  peaty  soil,  but  I  am 
cultivated  with  ease.  I  furnish  medicine 
which  is  a  powerful  anti-spasmodic.  I  am 
found  from  Canada  southward  to  North 
Carolina  and  westward  to  Kentucky  and 
-Minnesota,  and  I  am  the  State  flower  ot 
one  State  in  the  union.” — Sent  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (17),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “hyacinth,”  and  to  the  riddle,  as¬ 
sesses.” 


This  Is  Al  Kirk 

Dear  Friends :  Here  I  am  again,  back 
with  another  poem  and  here  to  stay 
awhile.  I’m  a  little  out  of  practice  but 
hope  it  isn’t  too  “bum.”  Your  old  friend, 
Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut. 


A  Neio  England  Friend 
Dear  Friends  of  Our  Rage  :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  myself  and  the  calf  I  am 
raising.  There  is  something  new  on  Our 
Page  for  all  of  us  each  month.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  From  Eleanor  Hart  (1C), 
Massachusetts. 


Marie  and  Her  Airedales 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  my  picture  this  month.  I  hope  it 
will  reach  you  in  time.  Our  two  dogs, 
Betty  and  Skookum  (Airedales),  are  in 
it  also.  My  contribution  this  month  is 
short  but  true  and  I  am  as  much  of  a 
“kid”  as  any  of  the  rest.  Yours,  R. 
Marie  Collins  (17),  Connecticut. 


A  Neio  Contributor 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
three  drawings  and  a  picture  of  myself. 
I  am  15  years  old  and  have  read  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  about  four  years.  This  is  my 
first  letter  to  Our  Page.  Yours,  Emilya 
Treiland  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


the  Swallows  and  Catbirds  about  two 
weeks  ago.  The  Cowbirds  and  Red-winged 
Blackbirds  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
garden.  The  Japan  quince  has  begun 
to  bloom,  so  the  Orioles,  Chebecs,  and 
Humming  Birds  will  soon  be  here. 

Alice  Cinquefoil  has  a  new  yellow  dress 
and  Betsy  Early  Violet  a  new  blue  one 
to  wear  to  the  May  party.  Her  cousin 
White  Violet  is  rather  shy,  but  her  per¬ 
fume  is  much  nicer  than  Betsy^s.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strawberry  Blossom  think  that 
Dandelion  has  no  business  blossoming  at 
the  same  time  they  do,  because  he  is  so 
brilliant  the  children  notice  him  more 
than  they  do  them.  Ladies’  Tobacco  is 
getting  so  nervous  she  will  soon  fly.  She 
won’t  be  missed  much  for  the  pasture  is 
filled  with  Bluets,  which  she  despises. 
Marsh  Marigold  wishes  people  would 
learn  to  call  her  by  her  proper  name  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  her  Cowslip.  —  From 
Bertha  Griffith  (16),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Ann  Brewer  (15), 
Connecticut 


“I'm  pleased,  Mrs.  Robinson,”  said  the 
minister,  “to  see  you  so  regular  in  your 
place  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 

“Deed,  sir”  replied  the  good  lady,  “I’m 
glad  to  come,  for  it’s  no  every  day  I  get 
such  a  comfortable  seat  and  sae  little  to 
think  aboot.”  —  Sent  by  Edna  Barchi 
(15),  New  Jersey. 


“How  do  you  like  my  new  galoshes?” 
“My  dear,  they  are  immense  !” — Sent 
by  Edna  Garlick  (15),  Connecticut. 


Two  men  were  selling  pencils.  One  of 
them  didn’t  speak  or  understand  English. 
His  friend  taught  him  a  few  words.  He 
said.  “If  any  asks  you  how  much  pencils 
are  say,  ‘two  for  five  cents.’  If  they  ask 
you  if  they  are  good,  say  ‘Some  are  and 
some  aren’t,’  If  they  walk  away  and 
say  that  they  don’t  want  to  buy  them, 
tell  them  if  they  don’t  someone  else  will.” 

When  a  man  came  and  asked  the  price 
of  New  York  papers,  he  said,  ‘  Two  for 
five.”  Then  the  man  said,  “I  think  you 
must  be  crazy.”  The  other  one  answered, 

“Some  are  and  some  aren’t.”  The  man 
who  was  going  to  buy  the  pencils  said, 
‘You’re  so  crazy  I’m  going  to  sock  you 
in  the  eye.”  The  other  said,  “If  you 
don’t  someone  else  will.” — From  Anna 
O’Rourke,  Kentucky. 


An  absent-minded  professor  was  deep 
in  his  work  when  his  wife  called  to  him, 
“Quick,  father !  The  baby  has  drank  all 
the  ink  in  the  bottle.  What  shall  we  do?” 

“O,  just  write  writh  a  lead  pencil,”  was 
his  dreamy  reply. 


The  Making  of  Our  Page 

(A  Two- Act  Play) 

Characters :  Editor,  office  boy  and  con¬ 
tributors. 

Act  1.  Time,  First  part  of  May. 
Place,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Editor :  “Alas,  I  don’t  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  any  mail  for  Our  Page.” 

(Enter  office  boy.) 

Office  Boy:  “You  aren’t,  huh?  Look 
what  I  just  brought  from  the  post  office.” 

Editor :  ‘  Oh,  now  they  are  coming ;  a 
little  late,  but  I’m  glad.  (Looks  over 
mail.)  Some  new  handwriting,  that 
means  new  contributors.  I’m  glad  to  see 
more  writing  to  Our  Page.” 

Office  Boy  again  answers :  “Here’s 
some  more  letters.  You’ll  have  some 
work  to  do !” 

Editor  :  “It  isn’t  work.  It’s  a  pleasure 
to  read  these  letters.  (She  points  to  a 
stack  of  letters  on  her  desk.)  Every  one 
so  different.  These  letters  certainly  point 
out  their  character.  I  must  look  these 
over.”  (Exit  office  boy.) 

Editor  (later)  :  “So  much  fine  material 
for  Our  Page !  We  will  need  three  pages 
this  month.  Perhaps  four.”  (Takes 
sketches  from  the  envelopes  and  pins  them 
up  upon  the  wall.  Stands  before  them, 
studying  each  one  separately.  (Enter 
office  boy.) 

Office  Boy  (dumping  a  few  letters  upon 
the  desk)  :  “I  suppose  that’s  the  last  of 
’em.”  (Sees  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  stops.)  Gee,  we  certainly  found 
some  good  ones  this  time.  (Laughs  quiet¬ 
ly  to  himself.)  “That’s  a  funny  one  about 
that  dog.  Say,  did  you  mean  it  when  you 
said  it’s  most  all  eounti-y  kids  does  that 
work  ?” 

Editor  (absently)  :  “Yes.  Country 
boys  and  girls.  (Quotes  an  old  proverb.) 
‘Talent  moulds  itself  in  solitude ;  Char¬ 
acter  in  the  sti’eam  of  life.’  ” 

(Exit  office  boy  reluctantly  as  editor 
turns  to  her  desk.) 

Act  II.  Place,  Home  of  some  sub- 
scribei*.  Time,  Last  week  of  month. 

Little  Brother :  “Alice,  isn’t  this  the 
week  when  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
pictures  an’  ever’thing  that  keeps  me 
quiet?  I  want  to  have  Anna’s  work  read 
to  me.  That  story  she  sent.” 
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Alice:  “This  is  the  week.  But  maybe 
it  isn’t  printed.” 

Little  Brother :  “Here  comes  Uncle 
John  with  the  mail.  And  look— he  has 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  That’s  it.  I’d 
like  to  have  it  first.  I  want  to  see  what 
Norman  Hallock  drew  this  time,  but  I’ll 
let  yoxi  look  over  my  shoulder.”  (Lies 
on  the  floor  with  paper.) 

Alice :  “Let  me  see  it,  please.  Here’s 
Anna’s  story.  (Reads  it  aloud.)  Want 
to  listen  to  some  of  these  diaries?  (Reads 
again  to  family.)  The  Page  is  certainly 
good  this  time.  O,  here’s  Anna.”  (Gives 
up  the  sheet  to  Anna  who  scrutinizes  her 
work.) 

Anna :  “Yes,  it  looks  better  than  I 
thought  it  would.  The  caption  is  so  nice 
and  black  and  clear.  Well — I’ve  just 
thought  of  a  new  idea  for  Our  Page.  It 
came  to  me  out  in  the  garden.  Say,  do 
you — do  you  suppose  that  I  could  write  a 
poem  or  anything  fine  like  this?  I  think 
I’ll  try.  It's  what  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  all  the  morning  after  I  saw  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree  was  in  blossom  again.  M’m. 
Keep  still,  won’t  you?  And  where’s  a 
pencil.” — Written  by  Margaret  Gippert 
(17),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (15), 
Pennsylvania 


April  24. — Arose  to  find  it  cold  this 
morning  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
ground  is  frozen  and  the  thermometer  is 
six  degrees  below  freezing.  Went  away 
today  about  10  miles,  up  to  my  sister’s. 
Had  a  fine  time  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather ;  arrived  home  about  4  o’clock. 
Held  the  baby  a  while.  Didn’t  want  to, 
but  hated  to  refuse.  Yes,  of  course,  it 
cried.  Played  ball  after  supper. 

April  25. — It  is  cold  yet,  snows  half  the 
time  and  the  sun  shines  the  other  half. 
Baked  a  cake  this  forenoon,  one  I  saw  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  good,  too,  if 
I  do  say  it  myself.  So  you  see  boys  can 
bake  as  well  as  girls.  Helped  do  some 
painting  after  dinner  and  did  my  usual 
chores  tonight. 

April  20. — The  south  wind  is  blowing 
hard  today.  Helped  brother  draw  hay 
and  fix  fences  until  it  began  to  rain,  and 
we  went  home  then,  and  both  painted  on 
the  ceiling  and  framework.  Went  after 
the  cows,  missed  them  and  they  came 
home  themselves.  My  brother  made  me 
hear  and  told  me,  so  I  didn’t  have  to 
look  long. — Sandy  (10),  New  York. 


April  23. — The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  this  morning.  I  learned  to 
ride  my  brother’s  bicycle.  My  sister  and 
I  went  after  arbutus  and  cowslip  greens. 
I  helped  my  mother  plant  some  radishes 
and  lettuce. 

April  24. — Cold  with  snow  flurries.  My 
sister  came  visiting  and  I  went  to  church 
with  her. 

April  25. — Snow  in  forenoon.  All  gone 
at  night.  Went  to  school.  We  turned 
our  old  horses,  that  we  ride,  out  to  pas¬ 
ture. 

April  26. — I  went  to  school ;  it  rained 
all  day.  We  didn’t  have  any  recesses  and 
I  got 'home  early.  I  fed  the  baby  chick¬ 
ens. 

April  28. — Pair.  We  found  three  kit¬ 
tens.  One  is  nearly  all  white,  one  is 
nearly  all  orange,  and  the  other  orange, 
black  and  white.  My  sister  and  1  fed 
our  old  saddle  horses,  Bill  and  Daisy, 
some  salt  and  doughnut  out  in  the  lane. 
They  went  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house 
today  to  feed. 

April  29. — Rained  in  forenoon.  We 
missed  old  Bill.  Daisy  came  back  to  the 
barn,  and  as  they  were  always  together 
we  knew  something  was  wrong.  Daddy 
went  to  look  for  him,  Daisy  following  him 
uii.  She  went  to  a  cliff,  looked  over  and 
whinnied.  Daddy  went  over  and  there 
he  found  Bill  dead  where  he  had  fallen 
from  a  ledge. 

April  30. — Fair  and  warm.  Helped 
rake  yard  around  the  house.  Went  after 
some  flowers  and  cowslip  greens. 

May  1. — Very  warm.  The  fishing  sea¬ 
son  in  Vermont  opened  today.  Went  to 
Sunday  school. 

May  2. — Rained  all  day.  My  little 
brother  has  been  sick  several  days.  I 
read  to  him  at  night  after  schools— The 
Girl  from  the  Vermont  Hills  (12). 


April  29. — Went  to  school  today.  Drove 
tractor  after  school.  It  was  a  rather  nice 
day,  but  cool.  Our  senior  class  gave  its 
play  tonight,  and  broke  all  traditions  as 
to  what  a  good  play  should  be. 

April  30. — Drove  team  and  tractor  this 
A.  M.  The  horses  felt  good  after  a 
week's  vacation.  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  came  this 
noon,  but  I  shall  not  read  it  until  to¬ 
morrow.  Greased  the  truck  and  cleaned 
hogpens  this  P.  M. 

May  1. — Went  to  Sunday  school  this 
A.  M.  and  visiting  this  P.  M.  Have  just 
finished  reading  the  Page,  so  I  guess  will 
write  after  lazily  skipping  two  months. 
Norman  Hallock  must  have  been  feeling 
grouchy  when  he  drew  his  own  picture. 
I’ll  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  he 
couldn’t  make  such  a  face  if  he  tried. 

— Slim  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Michael  Rislco  (14),  New  York 


Moonliyht  on  the  Water — Draicn  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wood  (15),  West  Virginia 


Self  Portrait — Bob  Kaliciclci  (17), 
New  York 


Self  Portrait — Earl  Castle 
New  Jersey 


(17), 


Self  Portrait — Miriam  Kachel  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Treed — Drawn  by  Robert  Pfouts  (12), 
Ohio 


Out  in  the  Rain — Drawn  by  Norman 
Hallock,  Connecticut 


The  Canoe  Girl  of  the  Finger  Lakes —  Such  Is  Life— Draicn  by  Annie  Barbar 


When  Shall  TFe  Meet  Again?  Drawn  by  Russell  Francke  (15),  Michigan 


I  suggest  for  warm  weather  desserts  this 
candlestick  salad :  Take  six  salad  plates ; 
on  each  place  a  clean  crisp  lettuce  leaf. 
Then  place  on  the  center  of  this  a  slice 
of  pineapple.  Then  cut  the  bananas, 
three  needed,  in  half,  crosswise.  Cut  a 
hole  in  slice  of  pineapple  which  is  the 
same  size  as  the  cut  banana,  and  fit  the 
banana  in  its  place.  It  is  nice  to  use  a 
maraschino  cherry  on  top  of  the  banana 
to  represent  the  flame,  of  course,  and 
whipped  cream  may  be  placed  on  banana 
Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (13),  to  represent  the  wax.  Cut  strips  of 

New  Jersey  green  pepper  or  something  very  much  like 

Dear  Cooks:  Now  that  Spring  has  it  and  place  for  handle.  —  From  Irene 
come  we  want  new  dishes  in  our  menus.  Kirk,  Connecticut. 
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POEMS 


Draicn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 

The  Rhubarb 


At  first  t’was  just  some  little  sprouts 
A-peepin’  from  the  ground. 

And  then  the  leaves  unfolded  when 
Us  kids  wTere  nowhere  round. 


And  now  the  stalks  are  gettin’  big, 
Us  kids  are  glad — oh  my ! 

’Cuz  ma  says  in  a  couple  weeks 
We’ll  have  some  rhubarb  pie. 

— R.  Marie  Collins  (16). 
Connecticut. 


A  Fish  Story 

I  sat  by  a  stream  a-fishing 

All  quiet  and  calm  and  serene. 

When  all  at  once  the  line  went  swishing, 
And  I  p.  lled  up  the  biggest  trout  I’ve 
seen. 


The  day  was  beautiful  and  the  sunshine 
bright, 

When  I  pulled  in  this  speckled  trout. 
And  when  that  beauty  came  to  light, 

You  oughta  seen  my  eyes  stick  out ! 

He  gave  a  jump — so  big  was  he, 

He  pulled  me  down  into  the  stream, 

I  got  all  soaked,  and  hully  gee, 

Then  I  woke  up — it  was  a  dream ! 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (18). 

Connecticut. 


No  Time  to  Waste 

The  hare  and  the  turtle  once  ran  a  race ; 
The  turtle  set  off  at  an  easy  pace, 

But  the  hare  as  you  know,  ran  on  in 
haste  ■ 

So  .that  he  might  have  some  time  to 
waste. 

The  hare  soon  stopped  and  began  to  eat, 
Feeling  that  he  was  sure  to  beat, 

And  then  lay  down  for  a  nice  long  rest, 
While  the  turtle  came  on  at  his  very 
best. 

The  hare  had  rested  a  very  long  while, 
Till  the  turtle  passed  on  with  his  very 
wise  smile, 

As  he  said  to  himself,  “My  competitor's 
haste 

Has  served  him  as  poorly  as  time  to 
waste” 

— By  Charles  Giguere  (14). 
Connecticut. 


A  Spring  Flower 

As  I  wandered  in  the  woods  in  Spring¬ 
time, 

I  found  what  I’d  been  seeking  all  day 
long ; 

There,  hidden  by  dead  leaves  in  damp 
green  mosses, 

Was  a  tiny  flower  that  seemed  to  sing 
a  song. 

I  stooped  to  pluck  it  quickly,  but  my 
hand  withdrew  ! 

Thus  I  listened  what  to  me  it  tried  to 
sing : 

“I’m  waking  up  to  gladden  you  and  all. 

For  without  me  it  wouldn’t  seem  like 
Spring.”  — Iona  Welker  (15). 

New  York. 


April  Fool! 

[Received  after  Our  Page  went  to  Press.] 
Our  Page  is  going  to  the  dogs — 

April  Fool !  „ 

And  the  jokes  are  old  as  fogs — 

April  Fool ! 

Our  Page  artists  never  could 
Draw  their  pictures  as  they  should. 
And  our  cooks  make  nothing  good — 
April  Fool ! 

The  poetry  has  not  a  rhyme — 

April  Fool ! 

It’s  no  good  at  any  time — 

April  Fool ! 

Nature  Puzzle’s  never  right, 

The  Page — it  is  an  awful  sight, 

We  don’t  try  with  all  our  might, 

April  Fool ! 

— By  Mary  Blair  (14). 

New  York. 


May 

Now  black  bare  skeletons  of  the  woods, 
Don  their  cloaks,  their  bright  green 
hoods ; 

Robin,  oriole,  chickadee, 

Send  forth  their  song  from  every  tree. 

The  budding  joy,  the  dewy  morn, 

Of  sunshine  and  the  west  wind  born, 

And  ere  the  lark  is  on  the  wing 
God  reappears  to  greet  the  Spring. 

Merrily  on  go  the  rippling  streams, 
Bringing  new  life,  new  thought,  new 
dreams ; 

Chasing  all  sorrow,  bringing  all  mirth, 
Creating  new  things,  giving  new  birth. 
— By  Carl  Francis  Watts  (17). 
New  Jersey. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  said  every¬ 
thing  we  could  possibly  say  about  May. 
In  spite  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  in 
planting  time,  our  large  number  of  faith- 
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friendly 

to  Farm  Folks 
Since  78 

Big  in  size — largest  in 
lather  and  value,  this 
good  old  soap  for 
shampoo,  {ace,  hands 
and  bath  has  never 
known  an  equal.  At 
your  Dealers'  or  send 
10c  for  big  cake. 

BEAVER  -  REMMERS- 
GRAHAM  CO. 

Dept  RN-52  Dayton,  O. 

[grandpa's  wonder 

PINE  TAR  SOAP 

WHY  NOT -  - 
BUY 

DIRECT/^::  You 

Y^mrty~0Tm  Y°urH°me? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
shouldbuy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Plumbin$'Pipe-Fittin$s 

OLESALE  PRICES 


f 


Teach  Children 
To  Use 

Cuticura 

Soothes  and  Heals  ' 
Rashes  and  Irritations 


Cuticura  Soap  Keeps  the  Skin  Clear 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
.bills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 
J  son.  Made  of  metal, 
'  can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
'  will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

from  your  dealer, 

Brooklyn  _  N .  Y. 


HAROLD  SOMERS 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  alt  Hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  00  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  VI 


IS 


PECIAL  OFFER 


r - 

A  7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints — 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

_  Westerville,  Ohio  -  Box  103 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Our  II  I  I  1  TV  *  washes  and  dries  win- 

New  Household  Device  ^  Bjrex; 

Complete  outlit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

■  ■  1  Z1  Sh>P  large  or  small  lots; 

N  *  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Ce.  LANCASTER,  PA. 

iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  1.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly . 1-25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  . 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4-50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  ........ . .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  Jobn  J. 

Dillon  . l-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . . •  •••  ^*0^ 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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ful  contributors  kept  the  Page  up  to  the 
usual  standard  of  quality.  This  is  a 
case  where  ability  is  nothing  without  reg¬ 
ularity,  and  while  we  are  on  the  subject, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  applies  to  every 
goal  we  aim  at.  We  may  declare  that 
we  have  not  time  to  work  out  our  ideas, 
but  unconsciously  we  admit  at  the  same 
moment  that  we  really  are  not  held  by 
our  art  as  much  as  ive  hoped.  Our  Page 
has  been  written  and  drawn  by  some  of 
our  hands  at  midnight  with  blistered 
fingers.  We  always  make  time  to  do  the 
thing  that  we  love  best.  Stewart  Edward 
White  says,  “he  who  goes  out  consciously 
seeking  material  can  never  attain  the 
same  results  as  he  who  heartily  lives  life 
and  perhaps  finds  within  himself  some¬ 
thing  to  say.”  Thus  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  are  able  to  find  something  to  put 
on  Our  Page.  Work  actually  seems  to 
make  ideas  where  there  were  none,  if  I 
may  say  that,  and  the  more  we  think 
as  we  work  the  more  ideas  we  have. 

I  have  selected  the  story  of  a  coon  hunt 
for  Our  Page  this  month,  although  I  am 
sorry  that  it  has  such  a  tragic  end.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  have  enjoyed 
having  the  coon  get  away,  especially  as 
his  toes  were  too  short  for  climbing  trees. 
However  I  think  we  might  print  a  story 
each  month  of  encounters  with  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  And  do  not  neglect  the  setting, 
time  and  place  or  leave  out  the  cause  if 
the  animal  really  has  to  be  killed.  Wild 
animals  have  a  very  interesting  life  of 
their  own  and  they  are  more  fun  alive 
than  dead  any  time. 

What  happens  in  June?  You  will  have 
a  few  days  longer  to  find  material  than 
you  did  last  month,  but  material  is  wel¬ 
come  at  any  time  although  we  go  to  press 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month  and  after  that 
contributions  will  be  held  until  the  month 
following.  Address  your  letters  tc  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


The  Coon  Hunt 

Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  relate  to  you  a  story  about  a  coon 
chase  I  was  in.  A  coon  is  a  very,  wise 
animal.  It  is  an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  woodchuck,  but  be  has  a  face  like  a 
fox  and  his  feet  are  like  hands,  and  lie 
walks  like  a  bear.  They  mostly  live  in 
holes  in  trees  or  holes  in  a  rock.  They 
are  great  fighters,  and  like  to  catch  poul¬ 
try,  and  eat  corn. 

The  coon  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  lives  in  a  large  rock  pile  by  the 
railroad.  It  has  been  caught  in  a  trap 
and  lias  had  some  of  its  toes  taken  off 
so  it  cannot  climb  a  very  large  tree.  When 
we  got  on  its  trail  it  gave  us  a  merry 
chase  and  at  last  he  went  up  a  small  tree 
and  jumped  over  into  a  larger  one.  My 
father  went  to  the  house  for  a  gun,  and 
I  sat  there  watching  the  coon.  After 
father  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  I 
heard  a  noise,  and  linking  up  spied  the 
coon  ready  to  jump.  He  did  jump.  But 
our  two  dogs  were  there  when  the  coon 
dropped  and  they  fought  with  him.  In 
five  minutes  there  was  one  less  coon  in 
the  world. — From  Lee  Mayo  (11),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

With  the  arrival  of  this  good  fortune, 
Rosa  Bonheur  made  trips  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  farther  on  into  the  very  heart  of 
France.  This  wild  rugged  region,  the  cat¬ 
tle  grazing  in  rolling  sunny  pastures  and 
by  clear  cool  streams,  the  wide  reaches  of 
heather  and  the  faraway  blue  of  the  hills 
beyond,  brought  her  new  visions  of 
strength  and  beauty. 

Rosa  Bonheur’s  progress  went  steadily 
on.  Each  yearly  Salon  saw  a  number 
of  hdr  paintings  on  its  walls,  with 
crowds  of  sincere  admirers  standing  be¬ 
fore  them  and  carrying  away  her  praises 
far  and  wide.  The  time  soon  came  when 
the  judges  of  her  work  could  no  longer 
hold  back  the  reward  that  she  had  hon¬ 
estly  earned  and  awarded  her  a  third- 
class  medal. 

“In  those  days,”  Rosa  Bonheur  herself 
relates,  “medals  were  not  solemnly  given 
away  as  now.  Those  to  whom  they  were 
awarded  had  to  call  for  them  at  the  di¬ 
rector's  office.  My  father  sent  me  there 
alone,  wishing  me  to  get  used  to  relying 
entirely  upon  myself,  and  I  went  with  all 
the  courage  of  my  23  years.  The  director 
of  fine  arts  delivered  me  the  medal  in  the 
name  of  the  king  and  addressed  to  me  a 
few  flattering  words.  Great  was  his  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  replied,  “Pray  give  my 
thanks  to  the  king,  and  kindly  tell  him 
that  I  will  try  to  do  something  better  an¬ 
other  time.” 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  faithful  to  her 
promise.  Each  year  jawed  her  determi¬ 
nation  to  “do  better”  and  in  truth  to  do 
her  best,  her  very  best.  The  trips  into 
the  country  did  wonders  for  her  art.  The 
subjects  siie  found  there  were  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  friendly  creatures  near 
home,  and  her  study  of  them  gave  to  her 
canvases  a  strength  and  character  she 
had  never  before  known. 

The  cattle  of  this  hilly  region  were 


truly  magnificent  creatures  with  strong 
compact  bodies,  short  powerful  legs,  and 
large,  snorting  nostrils.  So  also,  the 
horses  were  noble  types  of  burden  bear¬ 
ers,  born  and  bred  in  the  blessed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  country  and  unspoiled  by  the 
rush  and  roar  of  city  life. 

Rosa  Bonheur  felt  all  this,  and  when 


_  Changes  in  Dress. — At  the  present 
time  a  young  woman's  garments  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum :  they  are  gauzy 
in  texture  and  few  in  number.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  the  Suncook  Val¬ 
ley  (  N.  II.)  Times  of  December,  1868, 
shows  the  difference  in  60  years : 

“How  should  our  girls  he  dressed  in 
Winter?  In  the  first  place  make  a  waist 
of  canton  flannel ;  let  the  sleeves  be  long. 
Make  a  pair  of  drawers  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  bootee,  and  button  them  upon  the 
waist;  then  flannel  garments  made  in  the 
same  manner  except  the  drawers ;  they 
should  be  finished  with  a  baud  and  but¬ 
toned  just  below  the  knee.  Next  the 
hoops  (if  they  must  have  them,  but  girls 
are  much  better  off  without  them),  and 
over  them  a  warm,  light  skirt.  Lastly  the 
dress,  which  should  be  a  woolen  material, 
made  with  long  sleeves  and  the  waist  and 
sleeves  lined  with  strong  cotton.  Strong 
boots  with  heavy  soles  and  warm  thick, 
woolen  stockings.  When  she  goes  out 
she  should  wear  a  warm  sacque  and  mit¬ 
tens.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  houses 
were  not  heated  then  as  now,  and  though 
country  girls  had  opportunities  of  exer¬ 
cise,  young  women  and  girls  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  quite  sedentary  in  habits. 


While  many  of  our  present  styles  are 
foolish,  and  often  lacking  in  modesty  as 
displayed  by  some  wearers  we  think  as  a 
whole  such  little  frocks  as  are  pictured 
here  are  far  more  sensible  than  the  heavy 
canton  flannel  and  strongly  lined  woolen 
dresses  of  1868 — even  without  the  hoops. 

A  Groups  of  Juveniles.  —  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  the 
cumbrous  styles  of  1868  than  the  pretty 
and  sensible  little  frocks  here  pictured. 
These  were  seen  in  some  of  the  high-class 
shops  along  Fifth  Avenue,  and  show  very 
well  some  of  the  prevailing  ideas.  The 
dress  at  the  left  was  striped  linen,  groups 
of  pink  and  green  stripes  on  a  white 
ground.  The  entire  dress  was  handmade, 
and  came  from  Belgium.  The  Belgian 
needlewoman  are  now  supplying  us  with 
many  dresses  for  both  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  charming  styles  in  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  line  underwear.  This 
long-waisted  little  dress  had  the  short 
skirt  seamed  on  with  the  stripes  running 
around  horizontally.  The  trimming  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  little  motifs  in  pink  and 
green  cross-stitch  on  the  front  of  the 
waist  and  milliner’s  folds,  pink  and  green, 
laid  together  so  that  they  looked  like 
stripes.  These  folds  edged  the  white 
linen  collar  and  cuffs  and  the  little  neck 
opening,  and  also  formed  a  narrow  belt 
where  the  skirt  was  seamed  to  the  waist. 
At  first  glance  we  thought  these  folds 
were  formed  of  the  colored  stripes,  but 
examination  showed  that  they  were  bias 
folds,  the  two  colors  laid  together,  one 
extending  a  little  beyond  the  other  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  collar  and  cuffs,  stitched 
down  under  the  white  linen.  The  two 
folds  were  laid  together  to  form  the  nar¬ 
row  belt.  This  two-eolored  trimming  was 
very  pretty,  and  is  worth  trying  with 
bias  binding.  This  would  be  a  pretty 
model  for  striped  broadcloth,  with  the 
bias  binding  in  two  colors  for  trimming. 
The  wide-brimmed  poke  hat  was  of  natural 
straw  with  a  trimming  of  green  moire 
ribbon. 

Green  Linen. — Next  is  another  hand¬ 
made  dress  of  green  linen,  rather  a  dark 
shade.  This  was  a  straight  loose  frock, 
having  two  side  pleats  running  from  the 
shoulder  seam  to  the  hem  on  each  side  of 
the  front ;  the  back  was  entirely 
plain.  The  neck  was  cut  out  in  front  in 
shirt-bosom  style,  being  filled  with  a 
white  linen  vest,  and  the  long  sleeves, 
gathered  into  a  wristband,  had  turn-back 
white  linen  cuffs.  This  dress  might  well 
be  worn  over  a  guimpe  or  underwaist, 
entirely  separate  from  the  dress,  which 


her  paintings  of  them  appeared  in  public, 
the  gathering  crowds  around  them  felt 
it  also,  and  marvelled  at  the  strength 
and  natural  beauty  of  animals  so  like 
the  ones  they  had  always  seen  around 
them,  and  yet  so  different. — By  Frances 
Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All  Arts. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


would  be  easy  to  change  when  -soiled. 
Around  the  vestee  opening  the  dress  had 
some  simple  hand  embroidery  in  black 
and  white,  curving  stitches  with  French 
knots  between.  While  this  was  a  linen 
dress  it  is  a  style  suitable  for  a  variety 
of  cotton  fabrics.  A  small  patterned 
print  would  be  very  pretty  made  in  this 
way,  having  the  vestee  edged  with  two 
rows  of  bias  binding  in  contrasting  col¬ 
ors,  set  under  the  edge. 

Flowered  Taffeta. — The  dress  in  the 
center  was  flowered  taffeta  trimmed  with 
green  georgette.  The  taffeta  had  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  pink  roses  and  green  leaves  on  a 
white  ground.  A  circular  yoke  came 
down  over  the  shoulders,  this  being 
formed  of  three  bands  of  green  georgette. 
The  middle  hand  was  double,  those  at  top 
and  bottom  single.  Little  sleeves  were 
formed  by  two  georgette  bands,  the  upper 
oue.  where  it  joined  the  yoke,  being  dou¬ 
ble.  The  skirt  was  seamed  on  to  a  long 
waist,  like  the  fi  t  dress  described,  and 
this  was  finished  with  the  three  bands  of 
georgette,  like  the  yoke.  There  was  a 
narrow  green  belt.  This  was  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  dress,  and  while  the  model  seen  was 
silk,  it  would  bo  very  suitable  for  flowered 
voile  with  solid  voile  trimming,  or  batiste. 
We  see  some  very  pretty  flowered  batistes 
which  wash  very  well.  The  idea  of  using 


a  thin  trimming  in  single  and  double 
thickness  combined  is  quite  novel  and 
pretty. 

Polka  Dots. — We  see  all  sorts  of 
polka  dots  used,  both  for  trimming  and 
for  the  entire  dress.  The  fourth  figure 
shown  was  a  polka-dot  wash  silk,  a  red 
dot  on  a  white  ground.  It  was  a  simple 
dress,  but  very  pretty  in  style.  It  was 
perfectly  plain  one-piece  style  hut  cut  so 
that  the  shoulders  extended  in  front  to 
form  a  yoke ;  there  were  no  shoulder 
seams.  The  front  was  gathered  to  this 
extension  yoke.  Two  straps  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  seamed  into  the  arm-holes, 
and  then  brought  across  to  be  tied  in 
front.  These  straps  were  loose,  except 
for  about  an  inch  near  the  arm-holes, 
where  they  were  stitched  flat  to  prevent 
twisting.  There  was  no  other  trimming ; 
the  long  sleeves  were  gathered  into  a 
narrow  wristband,  and  there  was  a  belt 
of  the  material  fastened  with  a  pearl 
buckle.  This  dress  would  be  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  style  for  cotton  materials ;  the  model 
was  of  course  silk,  but  washable,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  ironed  would 
make  it  desirable  for  any  of  the  prints, 
for  voile,  or  for  dotted  swiss.  We  saw, 
at  one  of  the  large  stores,  some  very 
pretty  fine  cottons  called  Bunty  prints ; 
they  are  very  attractive  patterns  and  col¬ 
ors,  as  smooth  in  texture  as  silk,  and  only 
cost  38  cents  a  yard.  Such  prints  are  al¬ 
ways  in  vogue  for  children’s  clothes,  and 
would  be  desirable  made  up  like  this 
model. 

Patchwork  Trimming.  —  A  window 
full  of  children’s  dresses,  all  trimmed  with 
old-fashioned  patchwork,  was  recently 
seen  in  a  well-known  shop.  The  smail 
girl  at  the  right  shows  one  of  these 
dresses.  The  material  was  simple  enough, 
for  it  was  a  smooth  quality  of  unbleached 
muslin,  made  into  a  plain  little  slip  with 
kimono  sleeves  and  round  neck.  The  neck 
was  fitted  in  with  narrow  tucks,  and 
hound  with  dark  blue  print.  The  short 
sleeves  were  hound  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  The  patchwork  trimming  formed 
two  round  pockets  on  the  front,  dark  blue 
with  an  appliqued  star  in  orange  and 
blue.  The  hat  was  made  of  blue  and 
white  print,  having  a  round  crown  and 
turned-up  brim.  A  disk  of  patchwork 
was  appliqued  on  to  form  trimming  in 
front.  The  crown  of  this  hat  was  made 
with  a  circle  in  the  top,  the  sides  joined 
to  this  with  slight  fullness,  the  circular 
brim  seamed  on.  We  infer  that  such  a 
hat  has  canvas  lining  to  stiffen  it ;  we 
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see  many  of  this  style  to  match  chil¬ 
dren’s  play  frocks.  Often  a  dress  of 
cotton  print  has  a  hat  to  match.  The 
patchwork  trimmings  were  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  sometimes  just  two 
pockets,  as  illustrated,  and  sometimes 


I  do  not  know  how  the  school  meeting 
could  have  passed  off  more  pleasantly 
than  it  did.  Five  of  us  were  women,  and 
a  dozen  were  men.  The  school  meeting 
was  the  only  excuse  neighbors  have  for 
coming  together  in  planting  season,  and 
wre  made  the  most  of  it  while  waiting  for 
the  clerk.  Sitting  in  the  clean  dark 
school-room  with  the  oil  lights  making  a 
yellow  circle  around  the  teacher’s  desk 
and  peopling  the  walls  with  shadows,  I 
thought  of  the  men  and  women  who  at 
one  time  and  another  had  assembled 
here  once  a  year  to  put  the  affairs,  of  the 
district  in  order.  Having  lived  in  this 
community  but  eight  years,  many  of  these 
people  are  mere  names  to  me,  still  there 
is  always  a  ring  of  admiration,  of  tol¬ 
erance,  of  regret,  in  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  of  the  name,  that  brings  to  mind 
a  vision  of  the  kind  of  man  that  lived 
behind  it. 

Life  is  only  for  a  little  while  and  we 
must  work  thoughtfully  if  we  would  leave 
our  signature  in  its  book  of  names.  There 
is  no  time  totally  along  the  way.  We 
have  to  learn*  the  three  R’s  before  our 
hand  is  even  fit  for  the  pen,  and  this 
seems  to  take  a  very  long  time.  After 
the  school  people  have  taken  nine  years 
of  a  child’s  life  he  really  has  very  little 
to  show  for  it,  although  he  may  have 
landed  safely  in  high  school.  The  world 
outside  of  school,  and  we  all  admit  that 
there  is  a  difference,  is  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  fact  that  a  diploma  does 
not  fit  one  to  wrestle  with  the  world  at 
large  is  almost  never  stressed,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  work  itself  might  be  the  better 
education.  Had  it  ever  been  doubted  that 
a  lad  with  the  right  stuff  in  him,  if  given 
a  toe-hold  in  some  kind  of  business,  will 
progress  even  faster  than  the  lad  who 
spent  the  same  precious  years  in  a  school¬ 
room  without  having  to  earn  his  way? 
Glenn  Frank,  son  of  a  country  school 
teacher  in  Missouri,  the  child  of  “sketchy” 
education,  of  lonely  reading,  who  was  25 
before  he  could  find  time  and  money  to  get 
an  A.  B.  degree,  has  been  editor  of  a 
high-class  magazine,  Century,  which  he 
forsook  to  be  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  is  only  39  years  old.  We 
are  spending  too  much  time  in  school,  and 
just  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble? 

I  may  be,  of  course,  altogether  wrong, 
but  I  observe  that  most  of  the  young 
students  of  today  have  never  really 
learned  to  read.  They  are  afraid  to  read 
aloud. 

Of  the  three  R’s — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — each  one  might  be  said  to  be 
a  key  to  the  future.  But  there  is  one  of 
these  keys  which  is  a  master  key,  un¬ 
locking  all  the  doors  of  learning.  Yet 
the  impromptu  reading  of  an  unfamiliar 
paragraph  before  the  “class,”  puts  a  high 
school  student  in  panic.  It  is  then  that 
the  loudest  voice  in  the  corridor  becomes 
only  the  faintest  of  whispers  in  the  class¬ 
room.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  fear 
of  words  will  do  to  us  in  life.  It  is  a 
blight.  A  child  of  good  intelligence  may 
weather  the  lower  grades  by  listening  to 
his  teacher,  but  as  the  work  advances 
more  and  more  of  the  teaching  must  be 
read  from  books.  Ability  to  read  well  is 
so  essential  that  the  effects  can  be  traced 
even  into  college  and  after  life.  .  To  the 
reader,  every  book  that  comes  into  his 
bands  is  part  of  a  university.  To  the 
non-reader  books  are  a  dead  loss.  His 
only  means  of  absorbing  information  is 
by  hearing  some  one  talk,  or  by  seeing  a 
moving  picture.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  environment. 

What  I  am  getting  around  to  say  is 
that  it  came  to  me  there  by  the  lantern 
light,  that  the  country  schools  teach  al¬ 
most  from  the  start  by  means  of  the 
printed  word.  There  is  no  chance  for 
much  progress  unless  the  little  pupil 
learns  to  read  easily  and  at  once.  Al¬ 
though  little  time  can  be  allotted  to  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  the  real  test  of  his  _  ability 
conies  in  his  success  in  translating  the 
printed  page  of  his  lesson  book  into  a 
good  recitation.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  his 
progress  is  blocked.  Every  one  of  us  can 
recall  seemingly  bright  children  who 
found  it  extremely  hard  to  get  through 
school.  I  would  look  into  the  reading 
ability  of  such  children  and  start  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  in  reading  aloud,  not  from 
studied  lesson,  but  from  a  book  never  be¬ 
fore  scanned.  Of  course  the  story  must 
be  interesting,  and  assignments  should  be 
made  at  random  and  without  any  pupil’s 
knowledge  who  is  to  be  called.  Each 
pupil  should  sit  by  teacher  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  read  to  the  school  for  15  min¬ 
utes,  the  first  15  minutes  of  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  session  being  given  to 
the  reading  and  the  study  of  words  upon 
which  the  reader  stumbles.  Just  to  start 
with,  the  teacher  herself  might  read 
aloud.  In  time,  as  the  story  waxes  more 
and  more  interesting,  the  little  pupil  is 
to*  forget  his  drone  and  begin  really  to 
talk  his  words.  That  is  when  his  prog¬ 
ress  begins.  It  is  grammar,  it  is  geog¬ 
raphy,  it  is  artlimetic — it  is  the  key  that 
opens  all  the  doors. 

Do  you  never  look  curiously  at  the 
shiny  little  desks  of  your  child’s  school 


a  border  all  around  the  hem,  either  ar¬ 
ranged  solidly,  or  spaced  at  intervals. 
There  are  so  many  attractive  combina¬ 
tions  in  old-fashioned  patchwork  blocks 
that  some  very  pretty  trimmings  of  this 
sort  may  be  developed 


room  and  wonder  how  we  dare  to  keep 
our  children  prisoners  there  through  all 
their  normal  childhood  without  knowing 
exactly  how  they  are  getting  along  in 
school?  Suppose  today  we  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  ask  our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  read  some  of  its  items  aloud  to 
the  family.  There  is  the  true  test.  We 
do  not  have  to  visit  the  school  to  find 
out.  As  your  child  reads,  so  he  studies. 
The  result  of  this  examination  will  be 
more  eloquent  than  a  report  card.  The 
mother  who  cannot  spare  a  half  hour 
each  day  to  hear  a  backward  child  read 
aloud  is  not  worthy  of  her  title,  but  is 
after  all  only  a  scrub-woman.  What  the 
case  needs  is  a  mother  who  understands 
that  floors,  clean  or  unwashed,  go  on  for¬ 
ever,  but  that  the  child’s  time  is  now  or 
never.  It  is  quite  an  exciting  thing  to  be 
hundred  per  cent  mother  to  a  growing 
child.  She  must  have  the  vision  of  a  seer, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  thoroughbred. 

Our  district  cheerfully  accepts  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  high  school  tuition  for  coun¬ 
try  students.  Our  State  aid  for  country 
schools  will  only  amount  to  $3  per 
teacher,  but  that  does  not  tempt  us  to 
centralize.  I  hope  we  will  never  lose  the 
habit  of  helping  ourselves,  for  that  is  a 
vital  necessity  to  growth.  We  have  re¬ 
elected  our  very  able  trustee,  and  teacher, 
too,  is  to  be  ours  for  another  year.  There 
are  to  be  new  books  for  the  school  library. 
I  hope  that  it  will  never  be  said  of  our 
schoolhouse,  as  it  has  been  of  that  one  in 
Connecticut,  that  it  was  abandoned  by 


the  country  people  and  is  now  being  used 
to  plan  radio  programs  in  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company.  We  hope 
to  plan  our  own  programs  here  for  time 
to  come,  and  to  broadcast  our  own  works 
from  the  mouths  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Children  As  Boarders 

My  husband  and  I  are  middle-aged 
people,  living  on  a  farm  in  Maryland  not 
far  from  Wilmington,  Del.  We  would 
like  two  little  girls  to  board  with  us  this 
Summer ;  would  like  to  have  them  for 
three  months.  We  do  not  keep  a  board¬ 
ing-house,  and  would  not  take  more  than 
two.  We  are  Protestant  people,  live  in 
a  nice  clean,  healthy,  refined  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  would  want  Protestant  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  respectable  parents  who 
wTere  willing  to  pay  good  board  and  sure 
pay.  MRS.  s.  M.  V. 

Maryland. 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
There  are  people  who  want  to  find  coun¬ 
try  homes  for  children.  Some  of  the 
charitable  organizations  have  a  fund 
which  enables  them  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
these  little  ones.  One  such  organization 
in  New  York  pays  $7  a  week  board  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  $5  for 
children  from  two  to  ten,  and  $7  for 
children  over  10  years.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  also  purchases  the  clothing  for  such 
boarded  children. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  New  York  or¬ 
ganization  will  send  children  outside  of 
the  State  for  boarding.  They  exercise 
very  close  supervision  and  visit  the 
boarding  places  frequently,  so  that  of 
course,  they  could  not  go  very  far  from 
this  city.  Then  there  are  people  in  the 
large  towns  who  are  obliged  to  work  hard 
and  thus  they  find  it  necessary  to  send 
their  little  children  out  for  boarding.  A 
great  many  of  these  mothers  are  very 
busy  during  the  Summer  and  of  course, 
they  cannot  keep  their  little  ones  with 
them.  If  they  could  find  places  in  the 


country  where  they  know  the  children 
will  be  well  cared  for,  they  will  frequent¬ 
ly  pay  for  their  board.  In  such  cases,  $5 
dr  $6  a  week  would  be  about  the  limit  of 
their  possibility. 

It  is  much  safer  to  take  children  from 
some  of  the  charitable  organizations 
rather  than  to  deal  with  unknown  strang¬ 
ers.  There  are  cases  where  individual 
men  and  women  have  sent  children  to  the 
country,  paid  their  board  regularly  for 
several  weeks  or  months  and  then  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  the  child  and  an  unpaid 
board  bill  on  the  hands  of  the  country 
people  who  took  the  child.  That  must 
always  be  provided  for  in  dealing  with 
strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
conscientious  people  who  love  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  would  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  desert  them.  Such  people  are 
usually  very  appreciative  and  considerate 
of  privilege  to  have  their  little  ones  in  a 
country  home.  It  is  often  possible  to  find 
these  individual  cases  by  advertising  in 
one  of  the  city  papers,  although  the  trou¬ 
ble  about  that  is  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
any  definite  guarantee,  as  can  be  done 
when  dealing  with  one  of  the  organized 
charities.  These  institutions  have  au¬ 
thority  and  are  reliable.  It  is  not  likely 
that  an  institution  outside  of  Maryland 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  children.  Al¬ 
most  any  town  with  a  board  of  health,  a 
Red  Cross  association  or  other  charitable 
organizations  would  help  in  finding  such 
a  child.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  a  number  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  larger  Maryland  towns  and 
cities,  tell  them  just  vchat  you  have  and 
what  you  will  like  to  do,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  finally  put  you  in  com¬ 
munication  with  some  one  who  has  con¬ 
trol  of  a  child  for  boarding. 


Mrs.  Newlywed  (indignantly). — “I’ve 
told  you  to  keep  out  of  the  kitchen,  Dick. 
Now  see  what  you’ve  done — knocked 
down  my  cookery  book  and  lost  my  page, 
and  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  what  I 
was  cooking  !” — Epworth  Herald. 


THE  RED  STAR  OIL  STOVE  BURNS  OIL  OR  GASOLINE 


Burner  burns 
oil  or  gasoline  with 
equally  good  results 


For  eleven  years  it  has  cooked 
for  family  of  six' 


Dear  Sirs:  *T  have  had  my  Red  Star  Detroit 
Vapor  Oil  Stove  eleven  years  and  it  is  just  as 
good  today  as  it  was  when  I  first  got  it.  This 
stove  burns  either  kerosene  or  gasoline.  It  has 
no  wicks  of  any  kind  to  need  trimming  and 
make  extra  expense. 

“The  wonderful  ‘Lively  Heat’  burners  give  a 
red  hot  steady  flame,  fine  for  frying  steak,  mak¬ 
ing  jelly  and  baking. 

“It  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  cooking  for  a 
growing  family  of  six  on  the  farm.” 

( Signed )  MRS.  S.  R.  PARKS. 


-says  Mrs.  S.  R.  Parks,  Greenwood,  Nebraska 

Thousands  of  other  women,  like  Mrs.  Parks,  know  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  the  Red  Star  Oil  Stove  with 
its  wonderful  wic/^less  “Lively  Heat”  burners. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Red  Star  dealer.  See  a  demonstration 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Made  in  two  to  six  burner  sizes 
and  at  a  price  for  every  purse.  Smaller  sizes  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  oil  stoves.  Most  dealers  sell  on  easy  terms.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  listed  below,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will 
send  you  the  interesting  Red  Star  Book  free  and  the  name 
of  a  nearby  dealer. 

THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
105,  Detroit,  Michigan;  makers  of  the  famous  Red  Star  Oil 
Stoves  and  White  Star  Gas  Ranges. 
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Dairying  in  Northern  Florida 

As  a  Comeback  Yankee  sees  it 

By  Russell  W.  Harned 

I  dairied  in  Connecticut  6%  years,  and  20  to  February  7,  and  this  accounts  per- 
being  young  and  full  of  pep  I  decided  I’d  haps  for  the  poor  rye  and  oats  pasture 
come  to  North  Florida,  get  a  position  on  this  Winter.  They  must  have  some  very 
a  dairy  farm,  and  later  if  I  liked  it  per-  heavy  rains  here  by  the  looks  of  some  of 
haps  get  a  place  of  my  own.  The  proposi-  the  terraces  in  the  fields  to  prevent  wash- 
tion  here,  offered  me  while  in  Connect!-  ing. 

cut,  proved  undesirable  from  many  angles,  Climate. — Only  a  very  few  days  last 
and  I  did  not  accept.  I  almost  immediate-  Winter  water  froze.  Many  days  in  Jan- 


ly  got  a  position  in  one  of  the  large 
dairies  here  in  Jefferson  County.  So 
much  for  myself. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  that  I  found  in 
going  about  investigating : 

The  Milk  Situation.- — First  I  found 
there  was  not  an  unlimited  market  for 
milk  at  60c  a  gallon  in  Winter  and  50c  a 
gallon  in  Summer,  or  in  fact  even  at  30 
and  35c  a  gallon.  The  market  this  Win¬ 
ter  is  very  limited.  Please, _  you  good 
northern  dairymen,  let  that  sink  in.  It 
may  save  you  some  money.  There  are 
men  here  who  the  past  year  came  here, 
grew  crops,  built  barns  and  later  shipped 
in  their  cattle  before  they  had  a  contract 
for  their  milk,  only  to  find  they  were  up 
against  it.  One  large  dairyman  is  selling 
but  one-half  his  output,  balance  going  to 
his  young  stock.  He  hopes  to  get  a  mar¬ 
ket  "  for  balance  of  liis  milk  and  will 
eventually  in  all  probability.  Men,  how¬ 
ever,  of  limited  means  could  not  live  very 
long  on  hope.  If  a  man  got  a  contract 
for  milk  at  50c  a  gallon  delivered  to  deal¬ 
er  in  any  city  within  300  miles  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  he  would  be  a  very  lucky 
man.  There  are  a  few  old-established 
dairies  getting  approximately  this  price, 
shipping  from  the  Monticello  district  to 


uary  and  February  the  days  were  very 
comfortable  and  delightful.  The  Sum¬ 
mers,  of  course,  are  hot,  but  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  South  Florida.  It  is  said  one 
is  not  affected  by  the  heat  in  Summer 
here  as  much  as  in  certain  sections  of 
the  North.  There  is  usually  some  sort  of 
a  breeze  that  springs  up  in  the  afternoon 
even  on  the  hottest  day  in  Summer,  old- 
timers  says.  These  breezes  blow  in  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  all  the  way  to 
tell  if  any  climate  is  suitable  for  one  is 
to  live  in  the  section  for  a  year  or  so. 

People. — The  white  people  on  the  plan¬ 
tations  for  the  most  part  are  a  kindly 
hospitable  people,  but  not  any  more  so 
than  in  any  good  farming  community  in 
the  Northern  States.  Their  customs  are 
different  from  the  North,  and  this  may 
jar  on  any  northerner  for  a  time.  A 
northern  Yankee,  for  that  is  what  any 
man  from  the  North  is  called  here,  is  not 
welcomed  with  open  arms  for  what  he  is 
personally,  but  in  case  they  understand 
he  has  money  to  spend,  they  show  consid¬ 
erable  deference  to  him,  which,  of  course, 
is  only  natural.  Once  a  northerner,  you 
will  always  be  considered  a  Yankee,  no 
matter  how  long  you  live  here,  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  older  southern  people. 


changes  the  faster  the  South  will  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  Future  of  North  Florida.— -It 
is  speculative  on  my  part  of  course,  just 
what  this  farming  country  of  North  Flor¬ 
ida  will  finally  develop  into.  I  believe  if 
the  price  of  milk  should  increase  next  Fall 
and  Winter  to  around  50c  a  gallon,  dairy¬ 
ing  will  further  increase.  It  is  not  very 
extensively  done  at  present  here.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  it  has  as  highly 
developed  a  dairy  industry  as  Wisconsin 
and  New  York.  However  I  do  believe, 
due  to  its  strategic  position  geographical¬ 
ly,  its  abundant  rainfall  and  sunshine  and 
transportation  facilities  and  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  which  can  be  grown,  that 
North  Florida  will  become  one  of  the 
main  dairy,  hog  and  crop  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  South. 


skim-milk  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
milk  production.  If  given  to  a  higher- 
producing  cow  for  any  great  length  of 
time  there  might  be  a  tendency  for  butter- 
fat  content  of  a  cow’s  milk  to  be  de¬ 
creased  slightly.  When  skim-milk  is  fed 
to  live  stock  it  should  be  pasteurized  un¬ 
less  it  comes  from  a  tuberculosis  free  herd 
as  through  unpasteurized  skim-milk  this 
disease  might  easily  be  spread.  J.  w.  b. 


St.  Petersburg.  The  rest  of  the  dairymen,  in  years  to  come  this  line  of  thought  will 


and  they  are  not  in  very  great  numbers, 
either  send  their  milk  by  motor  truck  to 
Talahassee,  in  Leon  County,  at  $3  per 
cwt.  at  present  for  4  per  cent  milk  de¬ 
livered  there  or  sent  to  Madison  in  Madi¬ 
son  County  at  30c  a  gallon  for  4  per  cent 
milk  delivered.  It  will  be  less  than  that 
this  Summer,  most  dairymen  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve.  It  is  also  certain  Talahassee  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  pay  $3  per  cwt.  for  4  per¬ 
cent  milk  this  Summer,  probably  less  than 
$2.75  a  hundred.  When  Mr.  Charles 
Leach  wrote  his  article  about  Jefferson 
County  and  North  Florida  it  is  true  milk 
did  sell  for  good  prices,  up  to  60c  a  gal¬ 
lon  last  Winter.  I  simply  am  stating 
the  facts  as  they  exist  here  January  2<, 
the  height  of  the  Winter  season  here.  TV  e 
all  hope  the  price  will  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  next  year. 

Crops. — Coming  here  latter  part  part 
of  December  I  expected  to  see  good  Win¬ 
ter  pastures  of  rye,  oats  aiid  Alfalfa.  That 
I  was  disappointed,  is  putting  it  very 
mildly.  Of  seven  dairy  farms  visited, 
none  had  rye  or  oats  pasture  taller  than 
4  or  5  in.,  and  all  was  sown  too  thin.  _  A 
dairy  cow  would  have  a  hard  job  getting 
a  stomach  half  full  once  a  day.  I  found 
no  one  pasturing  Alfalfa,  probably  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  have  any.  Most  of  these 
southern  dairymen  are  afraid  of  it  for 
some  reason.  One  man  said,  “Why  take 
a  big  chance  with  Alfalfa  when  I  can 
grow  such  good  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans 
for  hay?”  They  do  grow  fine  yields  of 
these  last  named  crops,  also  velvet  beans, 
peanuts  and  kudzu.  It  costs  considerable 
to  get  kudzu  once  started  but  its  yield  is 
beyond  all  belief  and  will  probably  last 
years.  Corn  grows  very  well  here.  Some 
plan  on  putting  in  a  quick-growing  va¬ 
riety  the  latter  part  of  February  or  first 
of  March  cutting  some  in  June,  and  tilling 
silo  for  first  time ;  then  planting  another 
acreage  in  May  and  filling  silo  again  in 
September  for  the  second  time.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  for  anyone,  to  say  silos  are 
unnecessary  here.  Even  if  they  had  pret- 
tv  fair  pasture  .  in  Winter,  corn  silage 
would  be  profitably  fed  to  real  dairy  cows. 
At  any  rate  for  a  northerner  to  come  here 
and  try  to  get  along  without  abundant 
silage  the  first  year  at  least,  would  be 
little  short  of  suicide.  Bermuda  grass 
makes  very  good  pasture,  but  does  not 
stand  pasturing  much  over  two  years, 
on  i  of  the  most  experienced  and  largest 
dairyman  here  in  Jefferson  County  said. 
I  see  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by 
dairymen  in  establishing  real  pasture 
land.  There  are  vast  acreages  here  still 
devoted  to  cotton  and  some  growing  up 
to  weeds  that  would  grow  fine  grass  with 
proper  treatment. 

Soils.- — For  the  most  part  the  top 
soils  are  sandy  loam  with  sandy  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  This  soil  holds  the  moisture  exeep- 
tionally  well.  It  is  said  here,  that  there 
is  always  sufficient  moisture  to  support 
young  crops  where  the  soil  receives  fair 
care.  Drainage  is  exceptionally  good. 
Prices  of  land  run  from  $20  an  acre  for 
cut-over  land  to  $100  an  acre  for  the  best. 
Some  pretty  fair  land  can  be  bought  for 
$50  an  acre  or  a  little  less  if  one  is  not 
too  hasty.  It  will  be  best,  I  believe,  to 
live  here  a  year  or  so  before  purchasing 
any  land  at  all.  The  land-owners  well 
realize  only  a  northerner  will  pay  $50  an 
acre  for  $25  an  acre  land.  They  try  to 
get  all  they  can,  it  seems. 

Rainfall. — The  Department,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  for  North  Florida  50-55 
in.  of  rainfall  a  year.  The  Summer 
months  usually  have  by  far  the  most  rain¬ 
fall,  but  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  usually 
have  abundance  so  that  even  in  early 
Spring  when  the  rainfall  is  usually  very 
light,  if  any,  the  soil  has  abundant  mois¬ 
ture.  This  January,  1927.  was  considered 
by  the  old-timers  here  to  be  the  driest  in 
many  years.  No  rain  fell  from  December 


probably  change.  The  quicker  this 


Feeding  Skim-milk  to  Cows 

Does  it  hurt  to  give  cows  skim-milk? 
I  have  an  old  cow  that  has  no  teeth ;  I 
have  been  giving  her  milk  for  a  month 
or  so,  and  she  is  picking  .lip  rapidly.  I 
have  a  lot  of  skim-milk  so  I  thought  I 
would  give  it  to  the  rest  that  would  drink 
it.  This  morning  a  heifer  got  out  of 
the  stanchions,  got  in  hen  park  and  drank 
about  14  quarts  of  milk  I  put  out  for 
the  hens.  B.  J.  A. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Skim-milk  can  be  fed  to  nearly  all  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  principal  use  in  feeding,  how¬ 
ever,  has  usually  been  with  young  grow¬ 
ing  animals.  It  is  a  protein  rich  feed 
having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  part  of 
protein  to  1 :15  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
therefore  it  should  be  fed  with  highly  car¬ 
bonaceous  feeds,  such  as  corn  and  hominy. 
There  is  no  doubt  if  fed  to  milking  cows, 


Buying  Canadian  Cows 

I  •would  imagine,  in  the  eastern  town¬ 
ships,  consisting  of  four  or  five  coun¬ 
ties  along  the  international  border  that 
the  embargo  on  milk  might  have  some 
effect.  Outside  of  these  few  counties, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  dairy  cows. 

I  think,  perhaps,  if  any  of  your  farm¬ 
ers  were  contemplating  buying  cows  in 
Canada,  the  time  is  now  opportune,  for 
the  reason  that  our  farmers  will,  in  the 
very  near  future,  be  re-established,  and 
taking  their  milk  and  cream  to  our  own 
factories,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  the 
United  States.  When  our  farmers  get 
started  going  to  the  factories  it  seems 
that  they  will  be  rather  inclined  to  keep 
on,  instead  of  making  a  sudden  change 
to  be  perhaps  cut  off  from  tlieir  market 
again  in  a  short  while. 

The  general  price  of  good  milk  cows 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  is 
from  $50  to  $100.  f.  r.  cromwell. 

Province  of  Quebec. 


cant  compare  FEED 
unless  you  compare 


No  amount  of  figuring  with  pencil  and  paper  will  tell  you 
just  how  good  a  dairy  ration  is. 

Study  of  a  formula  may  give  you  a  general  idea  about  the 
protein,  fats,  minerals,  etc.,  a  feed  contains,  but  the  big 
thing  is,  “what  will  it  show  in  the  milk  pail?” — and  an 
actual  test  is  the  only  way  to  answer  that  question. 

You  never  can  say  truly  that  a  feed  is  “good”  or  “poor” 
unless  you  speak  in  terms  of  results.  A  feed  is  never 
“high  priced”  or  “low  priced”  unless  the  amount  of  milk 
it  produces  is  taken  into  consideration.  You  can’t  com¬ 
pare  either  feeds  or  prices  on  any  other  basis. 

The  unchanging  Larro  formula  was  developed  with  results 
in  mind,  and  many  exclusive  manufacturing  processes  keep 
Larro  always  the  same.  Because  of  this,  we  have  been 
able  to  offer  continuously  since  1912  our  guarantee,  which 
allows  you  to  feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to  any  cow  and  get 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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Shall  It  Be  Butter  or  Milk? 


I  am  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
farmers  who  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
arrival  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  read  care¬ 
fully  articles  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
any  of  our  lines.  On  page  768  the  letter 
from  It.  It.  K.,  of  Pennsylvania,  “Shall 
It  Be  Butter  or  Milk,”  was  of  special  in¬ 
terest  because  it  is  a  problem  that  we 
have  had  ourselves.  At  $2.75  a  hundred 
for  milk  testing  4.5  butterfat,  R.  R.  K. 
is  getting  simply  the  market  for  the  feed 
he  raises  and  the  low  wages  for  the  time 
he  spends  in  milking  and  feeding.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  value  of  skim-milk 
for  hens,  but  the  most  expensive  mashes 
on  the  market  would  cost  far  less  than 
the  value  of  the  cottar  cheese  in  skim- 
milk.  Cottage  cheese  is  a  delicious  and 
very  nutritious  food  which  R.  R.  K. 
should  manage  to  be  able  to  sell  to  net 
him  10  cents  the  pound,  and  with  this 
and  butter  at  the  current  price  he  should 
get  for  his  milk  better  than  $3  a  hundred 
in  addition  to  cottage  cheese  for  his  own 
use  and  skim-milk  for  the  calves, _  and 
have  his  whey  for  nothing.  Whey  is  an 
excellent  food  and  growth  promoter  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  content  of  mineral  salts, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  bones  and 
flesh,  and  can  be  fed  to  either  chickens 
or  pigs.  We  are  feeding  pigs  with  whey, 
and  as  we  have  not  enough  for  the  number 
of  pigs  we  have  to  go  it  alone,  to  produce 
quicker  results  we  add  to  three  buckets 
of  whey  five  buckets  of  chopped  hay  and 
one  bucket  of  cornmeal  or  rye  middlings 
stirred  well,  and  we  figure  that  with  the 
extra  value  of  the  cottage  cheese  this  hog 
feed  costs  us  practically  nothing,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  them  rapid  and  lively  growth. 

For  the  number  of  cows  that  R.  R.  K. 
has  at  present,  or  for  double  that  number, 
the  cost  of  separator,  churn  and  butter- 
worker  to  run  by  power  woxxld  not  be  a 
very  serious  item,  and  if  desired  could  be 
bought  on  deferred  payments,  as  soon  as 
R.  It.  K.  is  satisfied  that  it  would  pro- 
duee  the  results  he  wants.  This  is  my 
contribution  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
matter  be  discussed,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  how  it  works  out  with  R.  R.  K. 

New  York.  henry  g.  granger. 


On  page  768  R.  R.  K.  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  might  not  be  more 
profitable  for  him  to  make  butter  from  his 
milk.  I  would  say,  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  that  his  problem  is  sixriple.  Obtain 
a  cream  separator.  He  could  doubtless 
boiToxv  one  for  two  days.  Take  one  day’s 
milking,  skim  it,  cool  the  night’s  cream 
thoroughly.  Then  do  the  same  with  the 
next  morning’s  cream.  After  cooling,  mix 
and  stir  well  in  can,  then  sell  it  to  some 
creamery.  Under  his  present  test  he 
should  have  aboixt  lOdbs.  of  fat,  and  if  he 
did  not  skim  too  close  he  would  have 
about  five  gallons  of  cream.  Take  the 
next  day’s  milk  and  skim  it,  but  instead 
of  selling  the  cream  churn  it.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  butter  obtained  Avill  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  value  of  his  day’s  prod¬ 
uct. 


My  prediction  is  this  :  That  his  cream 
check  Avill  be  for  at  least  12  lbs.  of  fat, 
or  over,  and  that  he  will  churn  over  15 
lbs.  of  butter  from  the  one  day’s  milk,  or 
from  the  250  lbs.  of  4.5  milk  he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  that  his  butter  will  be  A\Torth  any- 
where  from  $7.50  to  $9  per  day. 

As  for  the  skim-milk  would  say  that  he 
could  not  feed  that  amount  of  skim-milk 
to  350  hens  of  any  breed.  If  he  feeds 
about  22  lbs.  of  skim-milk  for  each  100 
birds  he  will  get  the  best  results.  His 
coavs  are  probably  Jerseys.  He  has  as 
much  business  to  sell  his  milk  whole  as 
a  preacher  has  to  preside  at  a  bootleggers’ 
convention.  If  he  had  Holstein  coavs  he 
should  not  try  to  produce  either  cream 


or  bxxtter. 

After  he  has  obtained  his  milk  check 
he  can  take  and  divide  that  up  so  as  to 
ascertain  just  Avliat  his  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  pays  him  as  Avliole  milk.  Compare 
the  result  Avith  your  cream  check,  and 
your  butter  receipts.  Disregard  the  skim- 
milk.  Report  the  matter  back  to  The 


t.  N.-Y. 

In  June,  1924,  I  delivered  milk  to  the 
lool.  I  took  a  like  number  of  milkings 
tnd  skimmed  them.  I  shipped  the  cream 
o  the  creamery  at  Buffalo.  When  I  got 
ny  milk  check  I  sat  doAvn  and  compared 
he  returns,  and  this  is  Avhat  I  had.  The 
remendous  sum  of  44  cents  more  money 
vhen  I  delivered  to  the  pool  than  Avlien 
[  skimmed.  In  order  to  get  that  44  cents 
[  had  to  comply  Avith  the  board  of  health 
emulations,  haul  the  milk  to  the  station,  a 
otal  distance  of  seven  miles  or  28  miles 
:or  the  four  days  used  as  a  basis  of  com- 
xarison  and  I  lost  the  use  of  all  the  skim- 
nilk.  You  will  say  that  no  one  but  an 
diot  would  travel  28  miles,  and  throw 
lAvay  his  skim-milk,  all  for  44  cents.  I 
idmit  that.  But  I  was  probably  the  on- 
y  man  in  NeAv  York  avIio  quit  doing  that 
sort  of  stuff  in  June,  1924. 

In  December-,  1925,  I  delivered  milk  to 
mother  fii-m,  took  the  milk  on  Jan  1-2, 
md  skimmed  it,  shipped  the  cream  to 
Buffalo,  then  Avlien  I  got  my  check  I  sat 
Ioavxi  and  compared  results.  I  found 
hat  1  had  made  19  cents  by  delivering 
nilk.  In  that  case  I  had  to  travel  seven 
niles  to  get  the  19  cents,  and  threw  aAvay 
he  skim-milk. 

When  the  pool  issues  its  next  annual 
statement  it  w ill  be  made  apparent  that 
he  cash  returns  to  the  farmers  do  not  pay 
jotter  prices  plus  cost  of  delivering.  Yes, 
1  Avill  bet  anyone  the  price  of  a  year  s 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  that 
statement  will  be  correct,  o.  P.  jokdal. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  3. — Annual  field  day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  addless  Prof.  II.  R. 
LeAvis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  30. — Sale  of  50  Guernseys  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  S.  B.  Wilson,  OAA’ner.  Dr. 

M.  B.  AVoods,  sales  manager. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  60  head 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernsey,  Highlands, 
W.  H.  GratAvick,  proprietor,  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  AVooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires.  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 

N.  Y. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Some  buying  interest  is  reported  in 
Texas  at  36  to  39c  for  12  months  wool. 
Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  44c;  fine  clothing,  37c; 
half  blood  strictly  combing,  43  to  44c ; 
half  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing.  42  to  43c ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to 
42c ;  low  quarter  blood,  3S  to  39c. 


Loitsia,  the  colored  kitchen  maid,  Avas 
from  the  country,  but  she  was  energetic 
and  learned  fast.  Part  of  her  duties  was 
to  water  the  fern  and  change  the  water  in 
the  goldfish  boAvl.  Her  mistress  asked  her 
on  the  second  day :  “Did  you  remember 
to  empty  the  Avater  under  the  refrigera¬ 
tor?”  “Yes,  ma’am,  I  emptied  it  and  put 
in  fresh  Avater.” — Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 


DOGS 

sale  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  fone  two-year-old  Stallion  and  two  yearling 
Stallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

D  Purebred.  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Few  8  months  old 

DeagieSmales.  Healthy  farm  raised  dogs  from  A.  1 
Stock.  Address  T0R0HILL  FARM.  dies.  J.  Haibel,  Blooming  Grove,  M.  T. 

mnrnm  re  The  all-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship 

AintUHLCd  c.  O.  D.  SHADISIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  1. 

.«  , „  t? _ Four  months  old,  black  and 

Male  COX  terriers  white -healthy  handsome. 

$15. ««  C.O.D.  LOUIS  WEST,  Oeeanport,  N.  J. 

n  nunp  Bred  from  five  generations  of  coon 

uOOn  nOUnu  rurO  hunting  parents.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  IS.  F.  CIllUSTENSEN  HIJIllOD,  N.  Y. 

O  cnv  tirVITWTYC  Weh  trained.  Priced  to  sell. 

Z  rUA  nUUiYDD  E.  V.  DONNELLY  Boiling  Springs,  Pi. 

Dedlgreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’». 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— The intelligentkind;males 

B  Spayed  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

UIILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 

H  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Mass. 

GOATS 

Well- Grown  |/TTkC  $20  and  $30. 

fllNEj  FEHliUAKY  Sire  purebred 

registered  Nubian — Dams,  Saanen  and  Nubian-Saanen. 
For  June  delivery.  MRS.  O.  C.  LEWIS,  Briggs,  Va. 

\  rye  Herd  of  11  fine  Pure  Bred  Angoras.  Great 
LlvI/L  I  3  for  cleaning  off  brush  land.  Price  $180 
for  all.  K.  F.  MITCHELL  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  mmm  C  GRADE.  For  Sale— 1  Toggenburg 
VXI  r\  1  9  doe  and  2  Saanen  doe  kids.  Write 

M.  Bayerclorffer  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

or  FRESH  PAATC  $10.00  each— Crated  F.  O.  B. 
40  MILK  uUJllo  Station.  $1  6.00  each— with 
kids.  Ship  one  or  more.  WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

™  25  HEAD  £  SHETLAND  PONIES 

$65  head.  PONY  FARM  Cortland,  Ohio 

CF.  a#1.v ti vi  Stallions,  Marcs  with  Foal  and 
anclldllll  Ponies  for  children.  Real  pets— all 
a^s.  A.  B.  POUTER  PONY  FAUMS 
Ironies  Atwater,  Ohio 

AUR  NEW  CATALOG 

V  NOW  READY  FOR  MAILING  M 

Illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of 
Dairy  Supplies  for  the  milk  producer. 

Send  for  copy  today 

MOORE  BROS. 

DEPT.  R  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  Rife  Ram 
—fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
f  reecatalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
S0-D  Wert  Street  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull  From  848  lbs.  Cow 


Sired  by  Gayhead’s  Ultra  Chief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  condition.  Price  $300. 
Others  from  high  producing  dams  at 
$75  to  $250.  Several  A.  R.  cows  for  sale. 

Accredited  Herd. 


LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

Perry,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmera  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  U. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WJIWA  MHMft  M  *.  Ill  pkili.,  pa 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoa  Co.  New  York 

Glenwick  Farm  S' C^BC  KWU! E ,  Owner. 

Pure  bred,  registered  Guernsey  bull  calves  for  sale. 
Prices  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 


CAD  CATF  guernsey  BULL— 5  mos.,  registered, 
rvk  OrlLli  fine  individual  of  A.  R.  breeding,  $60. 
H.  C.  CRAFT  -  -  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Extra  well  bred.  Priced  to  sell.  Black  Leghorn 
Eggs,  SI. 00  per  15,  or  S10.00  per  30-dozeu  crate. 
Trio  fancy  large  White  Embden  Geese,  S15  00. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

B  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE  V# 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


ONE  RAMBOTJIILE  T  RAM  FOR  SALE 
Address  F.  L.  EDWARDS  P.  0.  Box  4  Cliryville,  N.  T. 


JERSEYS 


WE  OFFER  A  DI?!  I 
lO-MONTH  DULiLi 

by  a  son  of  “Imp.  Blonde’s  Golden  Oxford” 
from  a  Register  of  Merit  daughter  of 
“Imp.  Xenia’s  Sultan.”  Price,  $225  f.  o.  b. 

CEDAR  RUN  FARM 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 


SWINE  pI  | 


Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown,  Va. 


Poland- Chinas  Class,  Registered  PIGS 

FOR  SALE.  Write  me.  G.  8.  II  AI.L,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  0.1.  C’s. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT 


Bred  sows,  sow  pigs,  big  type. 
Best  blood  lines.  Fair  prices. 

MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


0.I.C 


Registered  Boar,  2  yrs.  old.  A  sure  breeder  of 
big  litters  at  a  bargain.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  in  Highwood  youngebred  sows^ 

H.  C.  A  II.  H.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


1  llIPnflQ  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Se  Son  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED  | 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  T. 


f.T.  (00  PIGS- 

ROUSE  BROS. 


Six  Weeks  Old  WHITE  HERR. 
811IRE8,i'eady  tosliip,$6.S0  each 
-:-  Dushore,  Pa. 


Rhodor  Whilae  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UIIG3I6I  IV  IlllCd  pigs,  NationalCham.  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOPDI.AMO  KAKM  Kemiett  Square,  l'a 


6  weeks  old,  $6.50.  7  weeks,  $6.75. 

Taught  Jto  eat.  High  and  purebred  Pigs,  $8.00. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  YVyalusIng,  Pa. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$7.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  eharge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K,H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


DURE  BRED  PIGQ 

I  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  W 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8-00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  tlie  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $6.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LliX,  388  Salon  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING 

I*  I  Gr  IS  FOa  saLE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $6.00  ea.,8  wks.  old  $6.35  ea 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass, 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  7-weeks-old, 
$5.50  each;  8-week-old,  SS6  each,  I  have  some 
pure-bred  Chester  White,  $16.50  each;  also  some 
pure-bred  Black  Berkshire,  *6.50  each.  Barrows, 
Boars,  Sows.  Can  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval,  if  not  satisfied  upon  arrival  at  your  depot 
have  your  agent  return  at  my  expense.  You  have 
the  privilege  of  keeping  them  a  week  and  if  you’re 
dissatified  in  that  time  return,  no  eharge  for 
shipping  crates. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Spring  Pigs  sfa°lre 

Chester  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  crossed  ;  Barrows  and  Sows  6-8  wks.  old, 
$6  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  $15  a  pair.  Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval— Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  eharge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Pigs  from  the  best  of  stock.  All  good  healthy 
pigs.  Good  size— good  feeders. 

$6.00  -  $6.50  -  $7.00 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipments. 

A.  YOUNG,  Lacania  St.,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Lex.  0646-W 


Massachusetts  Guernsey  Sale 

Thursday,  June  9th,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  England  Fair  Grounds 

55  Registered  Females— A.  R.  Cows,  heifers  of  exceptional  breeding  and  conformation. 
6  Hulls— Including  sons  of  some  of  the  greatest  New  England  Sires. 

For  Catalog  Write— Massachusetts  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 

James  E.  Harper,  Field  Secretary  146  Summer  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Mfl  C  WT  Poultrymen  buy 
Ww  Idb  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early 
maturity  and  profitable  production. 

Prices  as  low  as: 

100  Chicks  -  -  $20.00 

6-weeks-old  chicks  80c  ea. 

12- weeks-old  pullets,  $1.50  each.  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

Trapnested — Pedigreed 
NOW  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Every  chick  is  bred  from  a  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  dam  and  sired  by  a  male  whose  dam  laid  not 
less  than  200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Every  breeder 
is  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy,  livable 
chlx  that  mature  into  profit  payers.  Customers  are 
reporting  big  success  with  our  chlx.  You,  too,  can 
succeed  with  this  high-grade  foundation  stock. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Bor  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S 
S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

At  Reduced  Prices  for  May  and  June 

They  have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast 
growth,  egg  production.  All  from  our  own  strain 
Of  White  Diarrhoea  free  Northern  Grown  Stock. 
Get  our  catalog  before  you  order.  It  will  help  and 
interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.H. 


BS.  C.  R.  I.  RED  A 

ABY  CHICKO 

From  pedigreed,  trapnested  stock,  finest  in  the  world — 
sixteen  years  of  breeding  back  of  them.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Sn  n  l  Drnc  Dark  color,  certified,  high  pro- 
I.  K  i  Kr.ll>  duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
•  ”*  •  *'  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 

25,  $4.00;  50.  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  up,  18c, 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


INdianhEAD 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Q  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

CTI  220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap- 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  They  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  May 
8,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

In  choosing  a  poultry  farm  most  poul¬ 
trymen  recommend  a  sloping  contour  of 
land,  with  a  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil. 
This  type  of  soil  is  inclined  to  be  barren 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  or  to 
burn  up  in  the  Summer  time. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  above  recom¬ 
mendation  is  the  avoidance  of  disease  and 
parasites ;  this  is  sound  advice  within 
certain  limits.  A  light,  porous  soil  will 
tend  to  cleanse  itself  and  remain  safe  for 
the  ranging  of  poultry  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  a  fertile  one.  Where  one  is 
crowded  for  room  and  must  use  the  same 
ground  year  after  year,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  light,  well  drained  soil  is  a  safer 
proposition. 

When,  however,  a  poultryman  has 
enough  land  to  use  range  alternately  once 
in  every  two  or  three  years,  are  there  not 
advantages  in  a  more  fertile  soil?  A 
soil  that  will  grow  good  crops  when  not 
being  used  by  poultry  and  one  that  will 
hold  a  good  sod  of  Alfalfa,  clover  or 
Blue  grass  will  grow  better  pullets.  The 
feeding  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  cod  liver  oil 
or  anything  else  that  we  know  of  today, 
has  not,  in  our  estimation,  produced  re¬ 
sults  secured  on  a  range  of  some  green 
crop. 

A  soil  that  will  grow  green  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Summer  must  be  fertile, 
have  water-holding  capacity,  and  organic 
matter.  In  comparing  pullets  from  the 
two  kinds  of  ranges,  we  usually  find  the 
ones  from  the  fertile  soil  the  better  ap¬ 
pearing  in  vitality  and  pigmentation. — 
H.  O.  Woodward,  Instructor  Department 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

*  *  ^  9k 


RT  o it rfeC!  1  O a  heavy  MIXED,  9c.  From 
•  JI*  JK.Hi  AFiJ  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  I.  YV.  MOYER,  Coeolamus,  Pn. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  MOIt<STHUNCREU 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.35  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Remember  we  were 

Bold  out  in  June  last  year.  Ce4 a rhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.J. 


Production  Bred  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  country 
offers  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  June  delivery  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year. 
Free  Circular  and  Price  List 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odossa,  N.  Y. 


During  the  twenty-seventh  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest,  the  1.000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,674  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  66.8 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  42  eggs  over 
last  week’s  production.  The  birds  have 
laid  a  total  of  S7,316  eggs  since  November 
1.  1926.  and  are  now  3,765  eggs  ahead 
of  last  year’s  score  at  the  twenty-seventh 
lap  of  the  51-week  race. 

Mr.  Contestant,  have  you  sent  in  your 
application  blank? 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  61 ; 
R.  I.  Reds,  Fristegarth  Farm,  60  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Houle  Farm,  60 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  59 ;  B.  P. 
Rocks,  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  58;  White 
Leghorns,  Culmor  Leghorn  Farm,  57 ; 
White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  57. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
216 ;  Sunnyside  Farm,  1,180 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  1,179 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Pltry 
Farm,  1,146 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  1,- 
142 ;  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  1.127. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pincrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,195;  Springbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
1,104 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  1,- 
104 ;  Fristegarth  Farm,  1,075. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  908 ;  Lewis  Farms.  835. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Ellen  Day 
Rankin,  847. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

Hig 

h  Low 

Conditions 

May  2 

68 

40 

Partly  cloudy 

May  3 

72 

38 

Partly  cloudy 

May  4 

61 

41 

Partly  cloudy 

May  5 

76 

43 

Partly  cloudy 

May  6 

70 

40 

Clear 

May  7 

74 

42 

Clear 

May  8 

72 

36 

Clear. 

The  following  ton  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  33c ;  brown,  32c ;  medium,  28c. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  for  JUNE  &  JULY -SMITH  HATCHED 

50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  5.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas  .  6.00 

Heavy  Breed  Broilers  .  4.25 

light  Breed  Mixed  .  3.75 

100%  live  delivery.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  circular. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


r.o 

100 

500 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.00 

Buia  CTticKA 


OUR  C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
Quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS. 

Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1 . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  25.  $5:  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  get 
Free  Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less.  C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Closely  culled  flocks,  bred  for  egg  production.  An  income  of  about  $5  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  postpaid— 

25,  $2.50;  50.  $4.25;  100,  $8;  500.  $37.50;  1,000,  $70 

Six  weeks  old  PULLETS,  express  collect . 65c;  100,  $62,50 

Eight  weeks  old  PULLETS,  express  collect . 85c;  100,  $82.50 

Ten  weeks  old  PULLETS,  express  collect . . $1;  100,  $95 

12  to  14  weeks  PULLETS,  express  collect...- . $1.25;  100,  $120 

12  to  14  weeks  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  express  collect . $1.30;  100,  $125 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  largest  kind,  post  paid— 

12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32;  500,  $140 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  fawn  or  penciled,  from  250-egg  strain— 

12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32;  500,  $140 

We  ship  on  short  notice.  If  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  due  itrne,  your  remittance  will  be 
returned  at  once. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


8WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 
RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  15th. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


Red  Bank 


New  Jersey 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  (he  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tanered  Breeding,  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  of  high 
est  production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chick3. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  BERLIN,  MARYLAN0 


S.  C.  WHITE  DITf  T  FTC 
LEGHORN  ST  U  JLiIjIj  1 

Will  sell  2,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets 
from  carefully  selected  stock.  This  same  stock 
has  made  money  for  ma  for  the  past  live  years 
and  can  do  the  same  for  auyone  else. 

March  Pullets,  ten  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
April  Pullets,  ten  weeks  old,  $1.10  each 

BERTA-BESS  POULTRY  FARM 

Harry  Grant  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


rtfin/C  At  REDUCED 
LJtllUld  PRICES 

Prom  good,  healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks  $10  per  100.  Tancred  Strain 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed,  »8  per  100. 
Send  for  circular  or  order  direct.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  0.  Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  aee  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected  and  culled  (locks 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on :  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  SCO 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  s.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 8.00  5.50  10. ho 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  S.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties. . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalox  Kivmer  full  particular*  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

285-312  Egg  Breeding — S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  Exclusively — Certified 

Write  for  Circular.  Where 


THE  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS  COME  FROM 

20  Per  Cent  Discount  on  Chicks 
II.C.  A8HBERRY  A- SON,  Box  R,  SODUS,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  IITEKfea 

12-weeks-old  Cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of  200  to 
220  eggs,  $86  per  doz.,  220  to  240,  $4B  per  doz.,  240  or  over, 
$54  per  doz.,  all  sired  by  240  egg  bred  Super  males,  pen 
pedigreed  and  toe  marked.  We  will  sell  300  at  these  re¬ 
duced  prices,  held  us  to  keep  price  down,  give  us  volume. 
Customers  calling  for  birds  allowed  50c  per  bird,  remem¬ 
ber,  only  large  pure  white  egg  breeders  on  this  farm. 
Can  take  a  few  more  chicks  orders. 

CLOVERDALE  P0UL1RV  FARM.  F.  J.  OeHirl.  Prop.,  CORTLAND.  N.  T. 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Males  head  our  first  grade  pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272  to  314.  Large  vigorous  breeders. 

First  Grade  Chicks,  now  only  -  $12.00  per  lOO 
Second  “  “  “  **  -  10.00  per  lOO 

Prepaid 

R.  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


chicks 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $  9.00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  ” 

R.  I.  Reds  9.50  ” 

Barred  Rocks  9.00  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  8.00  ” 

Light  Mixed  7.00  ” 

-  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


25  SO  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

B.  Hocks.  H.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  500  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n  high  GRADE  o 

(jHICKq 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1(>o; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  12o; 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  ISc;  Assorted, 
8o.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
circular  and  prices.  CIIA8.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

75  %  Tancred.  Pedigreed  males.  Special  500  and  1000  prices. 

L4VWELL  FAHM  Heaver  Spring*,  JP«. 


LAURELTON  PULLETS 

from  the  PARK  &  TILFORD  poultry  farm 

lO  weeks  old,  $1.00  —  12  weeks  old,  $1.25 
20  weeks  old,  $2.00 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected  for  size,  constitutional 
vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Write  for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  20,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey 


»0O  LBS  NET 
ATLAN’s 
0,ftfrtOMD  PICK 


PICK 

ijw 

SCRAP 


l  «»«»V  «.«»♦»! 


ATLAN  MF& 


DIAMOND  PICK  Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  protein  is  all 
lionest  animal  protein.  Nothing  lias  been  added  to  give  it  a 
false  high  protein. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed 
value  per  dollar.  Results  will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction, 
or  your  money  back. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

100-lb.  Bag,  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $4.00 

to  points  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  only. 

Atlan  Mfg.  Co.,  142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IPs  Better  Because  IPs  Pure 


Severe  Case  of  Scaly  Leg 

We  have  a  bantam  hen  nearly  one  year 
old,  whose  legs  are  all  tied  up  in  knots 
and  bunches  with  hard  shell-like  knobs, 
from  her  knees  down  to  her  toes.  One 
foot  is  so  badly  swollen  and  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
walk  on  it.  I  have  been  putting  some 
liniment  on  it,  but  have  decided  to  try 
sulphur  and  lard  with  a  little  carbolic 
mixed  in.  What  is  the  cause,  also  if 
possible  a  remedy,  for  the  above?  None 
of  the  other  fowls  seem  to  be  afflicted  in 
a  like  manner.  MRS.  F.  N. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 


comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  $16  to  $20  per  100. 
J.  M.  CHASE  llox  60 


BEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
FROST-PROOF  COMBS 
Weekly  hatches. 
VVullklll,  N.  X. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

are  still  supreme.  900  Certified  birds— 8th  consecutive 
year  of  high  standing.  Largo  chalk-white  eggs.  Large 
Leghorns.  Chicks,  Egg3,  Pullets  and  Males  from  these 
great  layers  and  breeders. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  801MJ8,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Tancred  Strain.  From  stocKbred  for  high  egg  production. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  EAItSI,  Westfield,  N,  1.  Phone  Westfield  1629. 


3000  LEGHORN  PULLETS  *1-oo 

v  v  For  June  delivery  at . JL  < 

II.  SHEPARD,  Upper  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm 
Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


This  bantam  may  be  suffering  from  a 
bad  case  of  scaly  legs,  caused  by  a  mite 
that  works  in  the  skin  and  produces  a 
condition  varying  from  simple  roughness 
to  masses  of  roughened  and  hardened 
scales  upon  the  surface.  The  mite  may 
be  transferred  from  one  bird  to  another 
and  the  whole  flock  may  become  infected. 
The  condition  is  not  dangerous  to  life 
but  the  appearance  of  affected  fowls  is 
not  improved  by  it.  The  legs  may  be 
soaked  in  warm  soapy  water  and  the 
scales  rubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush  as  far 
as  possible,  after  which  sulphur  ointment 
should  be  well  rubbed  in  to  kill  the  mites. 
In  a  bad  case,  repeated  treatments  will 
probably  be  needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Pill  I  FTKl  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
lULLblO  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  Ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  REH-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


8 -WEEK-OLD  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  SflO 

per  100 — 5  Cockerels  included  extra.  Live  deliverv 
guaranteed.  GUMSER  WILLOW  FARM.  Holland,  Mich. 


E»f  TV  f  CHOICE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

*  1  J  10  weeks,  SI. 90  each.  Inspection 

invited.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N .  J. 


PULLETS 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


ROCKS  -*  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  old.  91.00  each. 

-s-  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Drnrlnolinn  Draft  s-  C.  W.  L.  Pullets,  cockerels,  breed- 
I  I  U'JUbllUIl  DlcU  ers.  Wyckoff-Dan  Youug  blood  lines. 
Prices  right.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


‘RHINE  lQ»*'Hatching  Eggs.bothPeurl  and  White,  $1.5$. 
UUH1CA3  selling.  S. ».  EVERETT. Fleuiiaaton, N.  J..  R.  D.  N.  I*. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


823 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

High  Quality  Stock  —  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


60 

lOO 

600 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*. 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

R.  1.  Red* . 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

Barred  Rock* . 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

Asaorted . . 

.  4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $25  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOTTES.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED 
ANCONAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

20,000  weekly.  Finest  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  free 
range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100# 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches ,  June  1 4-21-20 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
I  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig- 
|  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
'  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 #  livedeliv- 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 
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..$2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50 


1000 

$70.00 


S.  C.  W.  L . 

Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  &  Reds  .. 

Wyckoff  .  4.50 

Assorted  or  Mix. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Order  from 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  loo 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  $8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock*  •  10 
S.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  •  10 

Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  •  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100#  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


0033 


Quality  Chicks— | 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

duality  Is  High— 
Price  Is  Low 

age.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Orcier  early,  clucks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  40  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


100$  live  dellveiy.  Prepaid 


2,000 


PUREBRED 
8-10  WEEKS  OLD 


Wyckoff’s  Cockerels 

FOR  A  BARGAIN  PRICE 

Delivery  date  after  June  1st 
Also  Jersey  Giant  and  White  Wyandotte  Breeders 
Write  for  particulars  today 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Office,  196  Lark  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


■SINGLE  COMB - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

on/Vrt  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OyJVJKJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  clucks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

See  Your  Chicks  Before  You  Pay 

Immediate  delivery.  Just  mail  your  order 
— we  guarantee  100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy 
pure  bred  chicks  from  healthy  brod  to  lay  flocks.  Wh. 
&  Br.  Leghorns,  1  Oo.  Brd.  <fc  Wh.  ltocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. 
Reds,  12c.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  13c. 
Heavy  assorted,  1  Oc.  Less  than  100  chicks,  lc  each  more. 
600  chicks  Ifcc.  each  less.  1000  chicks  lc  each  less.  Catalog. 
Butler  Chick  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  110,  Butler,  Ind. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  SepL,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  60  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ^  6.00  g.co  44.00 


urns  V 
ttes  ( 


Br.  Rocks, 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers  3.50  6.00  30.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  lekesburg,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY; 
BABY  CHICKS' 


MAY  PRICES 

'  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  -  Mixed  7c 

1 100%  live  delivery-  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
<  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

'  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  McALiSTERVILLE,  PA_ 

JiVVVVWVVVXA/VYVVVVVVVVVVV^VVVVVVfc 

BABY  CHICKS  price! 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns 
8.  O.  Black  Minorcas 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
Mixed  Chicks 

100#  safe  arrival  guaranteed — Postpaid. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig.  Prop.  McALiSTERVILLE,  PA. 
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JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.C.Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.60  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.C.  Barred  ltocks  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.85  4.00  7  .00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  ndv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Lame  Fowls 

I  have  a  pen  of  E.  I.  Reds,  about  75 
in  all.  They  get  plenty  of  run  outside 
now ;  my  house  is  large^  with  sand  bot¬ 
tom,  plenty  of  scratching  room ;  dry  mash 
before  them  all  the  time ;  good  scratch 
feed,  grit,  shell,  charcoal  and  bone.  They 
have  what  seems  to  be  just  a  lameness  at 
first ;  they  get  worse  in  a  few  days  and 
die.  Is  this  contagious,  and  could  you 
recommend  something  to  prevent  it  go¬ 
ing  any  farther?  E.  c. 

Farmington,  Conn. 

Apparent  lameness  may  result  from 
weakness  from  various  diseases,  the  fowls 
losing  the  use  of  their  legs  in  the  final 
stages  but  previous  symptoms  of  illness 
having  passed  without  notice.  There  is 
a  form  of  paralysis  of  the  legs,  however, 
that  occurs  without  warning,  the  affected 
birds  being  found  unable  to  walk  though 
previously  in  apparent  good  health.  This 
may  attack  young  or  old  fowls,  though 
most  common  in  growing  pullets  and 
cockerels.  The  cause  is  not  known  and 
no  remedy  has  been  found.  Removal  of 
affected  birds  from  the  flock  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  castor  oil,  a  teaspoonful 
or  more  to  each  bird,  may  help.  It  is 
well,  too,  to  open  any  fowl  dying  in  this 
way  and  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
intestinal  tract  for  ivorms.  If  these  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  the  to¬ 
bacco  or  other  treatment  for  worms 
should  be  used.  At.  B.  d. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  May  8,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director; 

Records  continue  to  fall  in  the  Storrs 
laying  contest,  and  during  the  twenty- 
seventh  week  a  new  mark  for  high  weekly 
pen  production  in  the  sixteenth  trial  was 
made.  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  L. 
T.  Whitney  from  New  Hampshire,  laid 

65  out  of  a  possible  70  eggs  for  the  week 
to  head  the  honor  roll,  and  incidentally 
set  up  the  highest  weekly  score  made  by 
any  pen  in  tins  year’s  contest.  The  65- 
egg  score  of  the  New  Hampshire  pullets 
is  a  lay  of  92.8  per  cent. 

Broodiness  is  becoming  more  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  checking  egg  production  as  the  sea- 
son  advances,  and  during  the  twenty- 
seventh  week  the  1,400  pullets  eased  off 
slightly  in  production.  The  week  score 
was  6,459  eggs,  or  a  lay  of  approximtely 

66  per  cent.  This  is  181  eggs  less  than 
last  week’s  production,  but  519  eggs  more 
than  the  score  for  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  Total  production  for  the 
first  27  weeks  is  131.365  eggs,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  94  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  11  eggs 
per  bird  ahead  of  the  average  pi’oduction 
obtained  last  year  at  the  same  time. 

Second  place  on  the  week’s  honor  roll 
was  taken  by  the  White  Rock  entry  of 
E.  A.  Hirt  from  Massachusetts,  with  a 
production  of  60  eggs.  These  birds  are 
leading  in  the  White  and  Buff  Rock  divis¬ 
ion,  and  stand  third  among  all  contes¬ 
tants.  Three  pens  laid  59  eggs  to  tie  for 
this  place.  They  are  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  entered  by  Robert  B.  Parkhurst 
from  Massachusetts,  and  George  T.  Pur- 
kis  f^om  Massachusetts,  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  owned  by  the  Mayliill  Poultry 
Farm  from  Indiana.  The  Hilltop  Farm 
White  Leghorns  from  Connecticut,  and 
Reds  entered  by  Fabry  Bros,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  tied  for  fourth  place  with  a 
score  of  58  eggs. 

The  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  White 
Leghorns  from  Washington,  continues  to 
lead  the  competition,  and  their  score  to 
last  Sunday  night  is  1,419  eggs.  George 
B.  Ferris’s  Leghorns  from  Michigan,  are 
in  second  place  with  a  count  of  1,400  eggs, 
but  Hollywood  is  widening  the  gap.  Kerr 
Chiekeries’  White  Leghorns  from  New 
Jersey,  were  third  among  all  contestants 
until  passed  by  E.  A.  Hirt’s  White  Rocks 
last  week. 

Two  changes  took  place  during  the 
week  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red  class.  L. 
T.  Whitney’s  pen  passed  Harold  G.  Colt’s 
entry  from  Connecticut,  to  take  second 
place  in  the  class,  and  the  entry  of  George 
B.  Treadwell  from  Massachusetts,  moved 
into  fourth  position,  displacing  the  pen 
owned  by  Hall  Brothers  from  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,321 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 

I, 174 ;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.,  1,107. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
366 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  1,095. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1.293 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,208. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn.,  1.230;  L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H.,  1,- 
185 ;  Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,156 ; 
George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  1,158. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  1,419;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,400 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N. 

J. .  1,355 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind., 
1.347 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1,318. 
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Box  166 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

100$  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

White  Leghorns  • 

Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  • 

SH.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Lioht  Mixed  -  •  • 

Heavy  Mixed  -  •  - 

Assarted  Chicks  - 


Kline’sTo?!0  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  In  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

BARREDROCKS^f?S?5IV® 

Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 

WWYAlinnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

■  niHIIUUIIC  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 

A  lVTI^AM  li  baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
f\\\  1.3 PI \  f\  bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

RARV  PHirKQ  Mixea . $  7  per  100 

DfxO  *  vDlLllj  s.  c.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

llino  Pripoc  Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

«UHC  FI  ItvS  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots,  100#  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlistervilie,  Pa, 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyckoff-Tanered  Strain  — free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

June  aod  July  Prices  511.00  $62.50  SI OU 
Iil./V  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 

CH  B  f  breeders  on  our  farm. 

■  —  «  -  Strains:  Giants,  Pedriek  and 

Marcy ;  Wyandottes,  Martin’s;  Leghorns,  Wyckoffs. 
5,000  chicks  weekly.  First  hatch  March  15th.  Ordering 
from  this  ad,  a  deposit  of  $5  per  100.  Refund  if  ordering 
dates  are  filled,  or  prices  unsatisfactory.  State  when  or¬ 
dering,  what  advanced  or  later  dates  considered.  8  wlcs. 
pullets.  MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  ALTAM0NT,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

For  May  13th.  and  after  10c. 

ROCKS,  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 
C.  C.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas*  Brown  Leghorns  Sio  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $n  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks  &  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $12  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  sale  place  tn  buy  from  write  Seidelton  Farms, Washinqtonvllle,  Pa. 

MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  SllO  per  loo 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  .  130  per  100 

Circular.  Member  N.  T.  S.  O.  P.  O.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

CTITCI/ft  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
R.  1 1  I®.  Rocks  10c.  Reds  10c,  Heavy  Mixed 

8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar.  Cir. 
free.  June prices.  B.W.AMEY,  Cocolumus,  Pa. 

J  une  Price  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100#  guaranteed.  Special 
A*  x.  V.  U  CJ  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlistervilie,  Pa.’ 

S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  512-100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  59-100 
REDS  &  B.  ROCKS,  $11.50-100  WHITE  ROCKS.  $15-100 
LIGHT  MIXED.  $8-100  HEAVY  MIXED,  510-100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMONO  Box  2  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

•i  A  AAA  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 

AVyUVU  Cockerels  direct  at  12c  each— Delivery 
June  7,  14,  21,  28.  Not  a  hatchery  lot,  but  from  a  breed¬ 
ing  m-dution,  established  1911.  Order  direct.  Circular. 

SLATY  RIlbGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Penna. 

9AAA  w-  Leghorn  Chicks  and  I.  R.  Ducklings  each 
week.  Also  2-4  weeks  old  Chicks  and  8-10 
weeks  old  Pullets.  C.  SC11RYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

/"'•IJ f  C  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 

LvITlVlViJ  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100#  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  1IE.V V Eli  McALiSTERVILLE,  PA. 

RahuPhinlrc  June  Prices — W. Leghorns. 8c;  Barred  Rocks. 
DdUj  UIIIL-Ko  t  Oc;  Mixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

R  ARY  fHIfK'Q  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  8oea.,  frommy 
1  C11JC  IVO  own  free  range  flock.  l()0#livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  Wm.  F.  6rakan>  McAlistervilie,  l’a. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$1  O  per  25;  $18  per  50;  $35  per  100;  SI  70  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  Euren-wh!te 

$9  per  25;  $1  7  per  50;  $32  per  100;  $  I  56  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

1 19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  LIVE. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoonixville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  35e  each. 

K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Box  3!)  Sellersvtlle,  Pa, 

BEAUAND0T  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  1)  UCk  I  j  FIR'S  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  °  Beauandct  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbsr,  L.I.,  N.l. 

PEKIN  n IIP VI  INfiO Large  white  variety.  $26  per  100. 

rcftin  UUViRLIIIUOhaRRYLESTER,  Ransomville.N.Y 

CftOC  Wh.  Muscovy  Ducks.  12  -  $2.50  ;  Black  Spanish, 

CUUO  $1.50.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES 
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2.26 

4.00 

7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F,  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllslervlllo,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  J uly  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ranaomville,  N.  Y, 


26 

60 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8 

3  OO 

6.50 

1  O 

3.25 

6.00 

1  1 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  k.  c.a  **.««  i 

yze  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots’.  Full  count,  100# 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

T  .  25  50  100  500 

iVh‘  Lefborns . $3.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $8?,60 

Barred  Hocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.60 

R-R  Re<VVj .  8,00  5-50  10.00  47.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.35  4.00  7.00  82.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

CTURDY  CHIGKS-QUALITY  CHICKC 

w  LEBEST%LOODDS"  heavy  LAYERS.  O 

'  CULLED  FLOCKS. 

Large  Illustrated 

WRITE  TODAY.  Catalog  Free. 

Prices  reduced  3c  a  chick — broilers  lc — May  20 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 


Ji 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Keds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  bens  weighing  up  !to 
7  ibs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
-week  in  June  or  July,  at  $1  1  per  100;  S52 
per  500;  SIOO  per  1,000.  10#  books  order. 

Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kocks  -  -  -  -  SIO  per  100 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  5C0 
and  lOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


June  &  July  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley’s  Brown  Legrhorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
H  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 


guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


1000 

$  70 
70 
90 
90 
lOO 
60 

100%  live  arrival 

Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

$4.50 

$  8  OO 

4.50 

8  00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

4.00 

7.00 

SEND  HO  MONEK'iOTICIG 

J'-u-l  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks;  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
Kocks,  R.  I  Keds,  Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas,  1 0c:  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Rocks,  11c;  Mixed.  8e;  all 
heavies,  10c.  Orders  for  50  chicks,  lc  more.  25  chicks,  2c  more 
Silver  Lake  Egg  r arm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $150  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


CHICKS 


Free  ranf?e  flocks. P"  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

N.  LAUVER  Box  10 


McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


GhickS 


25  50  lOO 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $8 

Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds— Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Free 
range— 100#  delivery— Circular. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


■f  /\  Cents 
I U  Each 

PREPAID 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  «fe  July  Prlees-Ship  C.O.H.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $8.00  $5.25  $10  00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  8  00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  8.J5  7  00 

We  Fay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100#  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  G1IEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  IV.  Arnig  Sc  Sou,  Props.  Star  Itoute  Richfield,  l>a. 


3  ULSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


"MARTIN'S  STRAIN" Wh.  Wyan 
dotte,  llo;  Special  Matings 
16o;  Ulsh’s  Superior  W.  Rock 
10c;  B.  Rock,  10c;  H.  Mixed,  8< 
lO-wk.-oldW  Wyan. Pull etsa 
bargain  price.  100#  del.  guar 
JAS.  E.  WISH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pi 


S  H  I  F  F  E  R  ■  S 


s 


IIINF  nFI  IVFRY  S'  0  White  Leghorns  $  8.00-100 

JullC  UCLIYlIiI  Barred  P.  Rocks  -  -  10.00 _ 100 

Order  now  for  early  delivery.  Satisfaction. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY _  Millerstown,  Ps. 

T>  \  _  ,  100  500  1000 

JL  W.  Leghorns....  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

B.  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R'  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

1,11  II,  it  ^  Assorted. .  7.50  35.00  G5.00 

For  June  and  July  Delivery 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


Detltlf  „  ,,  FREE  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

DaUV  Rocks  *  S.C.  Reds  $10  W.  Leghorn; 
J  'Heavy  Mixed  $9  Light  Mixed  $7 

Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  1 
UniCKS  Circular  Free. 

MITCHELL'S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown, 


CHICK  9  ?;/  ■  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Roc 
^  l0®’  L,ght  Mixed,  7c;  Heavy  Mixed, 

v  x-  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  81  HAWSER  McAlistervilie,  1 
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For  Quicker  and  Healthier  Growth 

BUELL-BOSTON 

Trade  Mark 

DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

For  producing  mild,  sweet,  clean-flavored  eggs ;  and  to  cure  or  prevent  coccidiosis,  feed 
this  standard  product.  The  most  condensed  and  easily  handled  form  of  milk,  highest  in 
food  value  and  best  relished  because  most  palatable.  Write  for  circular  to 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc.  131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

or  to  Empire  Products  Co.,  Distributors,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stocks  carried  at  convenient  points  in  Neu)  York  State  and  New  England 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 


First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullet 
Champion  Leghorn  Pullet 
Production  Class  N.  Y.  State  Fair ,  Sept.  1936 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farms,  Honesdale.  Pa. 


HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


BARRED 
PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 

.  Average  weight  about 
2  lbs.  Nicely  barred  and  will  develop  into  excellent  layers  and  breeders. 

INSPECTION  WELCOMED 

PRICES:  Less  than  25,  $1.50  each.  Over  25,  $1.25  each 

ROSEDALE  FARMS  pourltdrX0d2ept  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


b«f  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


First  Come— First  Served 

The  ridiculously  low  prices  quoted  in  this  advertisement  for  genuine  Pine  Tree  Quality  Chicks  is  sure  to 
bring  a  deluge  of  orders.  To  make  sure  of  yours,  send  in  your  order  immediately — first  come — first  served. 

Early  June  Deliveries —  25  50  100  Add  3c  per  chick  and 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.25  $5.75  $10.00  specify  “Pine  Tree 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  7.00  13.00  Special  Matings”  — 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  the  very  cream  of 

W.  Wyandotte*,  W.  Roeks  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  baby  chicks. 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  ON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
8-10  weeks,  $1  each;  12  weeks,  $1.20  each;  F.O.B.  Stockton. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

_  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  SInco  1892 

touAUTY|t«*vicr  . 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


uniiCV  M ll/CD  225  acre,  river  flat  farm,  high  school, 
munei  1YIAILC11  good  buildings,  54  cows,  tools,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Write  W,  n,  MUKOOCK  Cooperstown,  N.  Y, 

M  r  II  BUY  your  hats  direct  from  the  manufacturers 

•util  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N5  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

tllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  100 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly . 1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1*50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1-00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collin  gwood  . 1-00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

iimiimiiiiimiiiimimmiiiiiiimmiiimi 


BOOK 


t°hne  ford  car 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  and  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price ,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Rosemont 

(hicKsft 


Every  Day  Counts  Now ! ! ! 

90,000  Rugged  Rosemont  CHICKS 
— Rarin>  to  Go 

Note  the  low  prices  quoted  below  and  rush  your  order 
off  without  delay.  In  spite  of-  these  low  prices  the 
famous  Rosemont  quality  is  maintained.  For  17  years 
Rosemont  flocks  have  been  bred  for  egg  production 
and  vigor.  No  choicer  strains  any  where  than  our 
Hollywood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey  Leghorns,  Sked 
Bros.,  and  Owens  Farms  Beds,  Martin  and  Mattison 
White  Wyandottes. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


White  Leghorns 

25 

50 

100 

500 

Select  Grade  A  . 

..$2.75 

$4.50 

$9.00 

$42.00 

Br.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  . 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

Select  Grade  A  . 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Utility  Matings  . 

..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

White  Wyandottes 

Select  Grade  A  . . . 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

Utility  Matings  . . 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

Jersey  Bt.  Giants 

Blood  Tested 

State  Certified  . 

13.00 

23.00 

112.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

..  3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  once. 

We  Prepay  Delivery  Charges  and  Guarantee  Safe  De¬ 
livery.  Rosemont  Customers  can  depend  upon-  a  square 
deal  every  time. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


WENE  CHICKS 

State-Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 
at  These  Bed-rock,  Postpaid  Prices,  Per  100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks .  *11.00 

Special  Matings— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14.00 

White  Rock-Wyandotte  Special  Broiler 

and  Roaster  Matings .  13.00 

White  Racks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds .  1G.OO 


8-10-12  Weeks  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  July  Delivery. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  vJSSSk.  n.  j. 


WHITE  RUNNER  EGGS 


SETTING .  #2.00. 

ALICE  TRAMMELL.  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


THE  HENYARD 


Bran  for  Chick  Litter; 
Liquid  Buttermilk 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  bran  on  the 
floor  of  a  brooder-house?  To  me  this 
practice  seems  as  not  the  most  sanitary, 
as  I  think  bran  is  more  quickly  befouled 
than  sand  would  be,  and  then,  if  eaten  by 
the  chicks,  as  some  of  it  likely  would  be, 
injury  would  likely  result.  2.  In  the  most 
successful  rearing  of  chicks  is  liquid  but¬ 
termilk  usually  freely  allowed  from  the 
start?  Or  can  it  be  more  efficiently  used 
in  a  dry,  powered  form  as  a  part  of  a 
well-proportioned,  well-mixed  starting- 
mash?  If  liquid  buttermilk  is  fed,  is  it 
wise  to  give  no  water  to  chicks? 

Maryland.  J.  B.  M. 

1.  I  should  not  advise  wheat  bran  as 
poultry-house  litter  for  chicks,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  cost  and  the  objections  you  men¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  matter  much, 

if  at  all,  in  what  form  milk  is  given  to 
young  chicks.  Liquid  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk  may  be  fed  from  the  start  and,  if 
given  in  sufficient  quantity,  little  or  no 
water  need  be  supplied  in  addition.  If  a 
mash  is  fed,  dried  milk  may  be  added  to 
this  and  water  given  as  a  drink.  Aside 
from  its  nutritional  value,  milk  supplies 
milk  sugar,  a  constant  flow  of  which 
through  the  intestinal  tract  of  little 
chicks  is  believed  to  be  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  of  coccidiosis.  This  sugar  is  found 
in  both  liquid  and  dried  milk.  To  say 
that  a  mash  “contains  dried  milk”  does 
not  given  any  information  of  value.  Un¬ 
less  the  proportion  of  milk  is  stated,  such 
a  term  as  buttermilk  mash  conveys  no 
idea  of  worth.  A  man  has  money  if  a 
search  of  his  pockets  would  reveal  no 
more  than  three  cents.  M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  75c  to  $2.25  box ; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl..;  Russets,  75c  to  $1.50  box;  $2  to 
$3.50  bbl.;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl.; 
odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl. ;  southern  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots :  New 
York  and  Michigan,  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.35  to  $5.05;  fair  to  good,  $5.20  to 
$5.30 ;  California  small  white,  $7.85  to 
$8 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15 ;  California,  Lima  beans, 
$7.50  to  $7.75 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50 
to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  43%  to  44c;  firsts, 
41  to  43c;  seconds,  37  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
24%c ;  Young  American,  24%  to  25c ; 
held  extras,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
33  to  34e ;  mixed  colors,  32  to  33c ;  white 
extras,  29  to  31c ;  eastern  extras,  28  to 
28%c ;  western  extras,  27%  to  28c ;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  25%  to  26%c;  firsts,  23 
to  24%c ;  seconds,  22  to  22%e ;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  26%  to  27c;  firsts, 
25  to  25% c;  seconds,  24  to  24 %c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $4.55 
box;  lemons,  $2.50  to  $4.70  box;  oranges, 
California,  $2.25  to  $5.80  box ;  Florida, 
$3.35  to  $5.65  box ;  strawberries,  qts.,  12 
to  23c ;  pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  $2  to 
$3.50  crate. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $20  to  $28;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23;  shipping,  $13  to  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to 
$16.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $36.50  to  $37.50 ;  middlings, 
$37  to  $41 ;  mixed  feed.  $37  to  $41 ;  red- 
dog,  $45  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  meal,  $49 ; 
hominy  feed,  $38.50 ;  stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $17.50 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$39.25  to  $42.25 ;  linseed  meal,  $51  to 
$53. 

Onions.  —  Egyptians,  $5.25  to  $5.75 
bag ;  Texas,  $2.75  to  $3  crate. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $3.45  to 
$3.60  per  100-lb.  sack ;  Florida,  new,  $5 
to  $8  bbl. 

Poultry.  —  Choice  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c;  medium,  27  to  31c;  broilers,  40  to 
48c ;  stags,  19  to  21c ;  western  box-packed 
fowl,  fancy,  32  to  34c ;  medium,  27  to 
30e ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  28  to  30c ; 
chickens,  20  to  22c ;  broilers,  35  to  38c ; 
stags,  17  to  18e ;  Leghorn  fowls,  22  to 
25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  native  stand- 
up,  $4  to  $5.50  per  3  doz. ;  flat,  $3  to 
$4.50 ;  So.,  $1  to  $2.50  doz ;  beans,  50c  to 
$1.50  bskt.;  beets.  $1  to  $1.75  box;  cab¬ 
bage,  southern,  $5.50  to  $6  crt ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.85  to  $2  ort ;  carrots,  $1  to  $2 
bx ;  celery,  white,  $3.25  to  $5  crt ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $2  to  $6.50  bx ;  eggplant,  $2.50 
to  $3  crt ;  lettuce,  $1  to  $2.15  bx ;  Iceberg, 
$3.50  to  $5  crt;  parsnips,  75c  to  $1.75 
bx ;  peppers,  $3.50  to  $4.50  crt ;  radishes, 
hothouse,  $1.25  to  $2  bx  ;  rhubarb,  native, 
25  to  60c  bx ;  spinach,  25  to  85c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  southern,  repacked,  $3  to  $4  crt ; 
j  hothouse,  30  to  35c  lb. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Supplemental  to  Page  818) 

Nose  and  Toe  Tag 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  “it,”  and  can 
tag  any  player  when  not  in  “nose  and 
toe”  position,  which  means  that  each 
player  must  grasp  his  nose  with  his  right 
hand  and  the  toe  of  his  left  shoe  with  his 
left  hand.  As  soon  as  the  tagger  has 
passed  he  may  assume  a  normal  position 
but  he  must  always  be  on  guard.  Every 
one  tagged  drops  out  and  the  one  left  is 
“it”  next  time.  This~game  will  create  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  whether  it  be  played  in¬ 
doors  or  out. — From  Edna  Koenig  (17), 
New  York. 


Michigan 


“It  was  a  year  ago  that  I  sent  my 
first  contribution  to  Our  Page,  and  I  have 
at  last  succeeded  iu  having  my  work 
printed.  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 
try  again.”— -Iona  Welker  (15),  New 
York. 

“Gosh,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  so  hard  to 
draw  until  I  began  to  ‘copy  myself.’  I’m 
using  the  mirror — I  have  no  photos  of 
myself  at  present,  and  I  am  also  ‘camera 
shy.’”— Ear!  Castle  (16).  New  Jersey. 

“I  hope  Norman  Hallock  doesn’t  often 
make  up  such  faces.” — Berta  Griffiths 

(16) ,  Connecticut. 

“My  greatest  trouble  in  drawing  (and 
I  think  many  others  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble)  is  to  get  an  idea.” — Bussell  Francke 
(15),  Michigan. 

“I  just  drew  posters  for  our  school 
play  and  then  settled  down  to  sketch  my¬ 
self.  It  is  not  very  good  and  besides 
they  all  think  it  doesn’t  resemble  me  at 
all.  Looks  older,  but  that  is  the  best  I 
can  do  at  present.”  —  Miriam  Kachel 

(17) ,  Pennsylvania. 

.  “4  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much,  espe¬ 
cially  Norman  Hallock’s  drawings. 
Though  by  his  self  cartoon  I  would  hate 
to  meet  him  in  the  dark.  I  thought  Ted 
Thatcher’s  poem  clever.” — Doris  Brad¬ 
shaw  (12),  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  contributors  whose  work 
appears  this  month. 

•,^ew.,?’ork,— Kuth  Smith  G6),  Lottie  Cond- 
zilla,  ’Mary  Blair  (14),  Melvin  Kaubman  (14), 
Blanche  Monroe,  Helen  Murphy,  Pawn  Marble 

(11) ,  Helena  Lowy  (10).  Mabel  Foster,  Mar- 
guente  Gran,  Carolina  Pilleggi,  Ronald  Huter 
Janice  Baldwin  (10),  Stanley  Brown,  Marjorie 

Den burgh  (11),  Geneva  Van  Den  Burgh 
rank  Deniing,  Louise  Reid  (14).  Ileleu 
bhaffer  (10),  Marion  Forkey  (14),  Margaret  Sil¬ 
ted  (11),  Elizabeth  Mayo  (13),  Eileen  Neilson, 
Eleanor  Flynn  (11),  Bertha  Schultz,  Loren  Craig 
(10),  Hazel  Sarvis  (12),  Francis  Van  Dyke  (12), 
♦Doris  Bradshaw  (12),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (18). 
Harriet  Steffens  (13),  *Edna  Koenig  (17),  ‘Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (17),  Winifred  Finch  (6),  ’Pearl 
Lynn  (17),  Sarah  Charlton,  Edith  Charlton,  Ruth 
Mead  (17),  ’Michael  Risko  (14),  Frank  Adams 
(10),  Andrew  Adams  (11),  Frances  Drace,  »Rov 
Bergman  (16),  Pearl  Wilfert  (17),  ’Aubrev 
Gregory  (16),  Ruth  Asliwell  (12),  Natalie  Curtis 

(12) .  Inez  Betts  (13),  ’Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 

Louise  Jenkins,  ’Bob  Kalicicki  (15),  ’Iona 
Welker.  « 

flew  Jersey. — ’Earl  Castle  (10),  ’Mary  Fila- 
clieck  (15),  Etta  Speck  (10),  David  Morgan 
(15),  Compton  White  Jr.,  Edna  Richardson, 
Irene  Cser  (11),  Lucile  Bennett,  Beulah  Miller, 
Stephen  Chruppa  (14),  ’Edna  Barclii  (14), 
Harold  Deveney  (16),  ’Carl  Watts  (17),  Dorothy 
Hill. 

Pennsylvania. — Dorothy  Gangloff  (14),  Ar¬ 
thur  Schmoyer,  Esther  Kee  (14).  Viola  Wavman 
(15),  Carrie  Wilcox  (14),  ’Thelma  Miller  ‘(15), 
•Emllya  Treiland  (15).  Rena  Cook  (11),  ’Esther 
Herr  (17),  Dorothy  Mease  (14),  ’Lee  Mavo  (11), 
Delva  Mayo  (8),  Lucille  Escott  (15). 

Connecticut. — Yolan  Baltovieli  (14),  Eunice 
Thorpe  (8),  Ellen  Kling  (9),  Francis  O’Brien, 
•Albert  Kirk,  ’Edna  Garlick  (14),  Pearl  Bedat 
(7),  Mary  Daley,  *R.  Marie  Collins  (10),  ’Nor¬ 
man  Hallock,  ’Irene  Kirk. 

Massachusetts, — ’Annie  Barbar  (14),  Eunice 
Richardson  (10),  Hilda  Mathews  (13),  Murielle 
Fuller,  Beryl  Wilbur  (8),  Corrine  Wilbur  (4). 

New  Hampshire.  —  Patricia  Sawyer  (15), 
Eleanor  Hanson  (14). 

Ohio.  —  ’Robert  Cowher,  Woodrow  Cowher, 
Elizabeth  Priddy. 

Illinois. — ’Anna  Graham  (17). 

Michigan. — ’Louise  Maley  (16). 

Delaware.  —  Margaret  Lane,  Marian  Tvrell 
(10). 

Georgia. — ’John  Brannen  (9). 

Virginia. — Rachel  Kennedy  (14). 

West  Virginia. — ’Thomas  Allender  (10). 

Michigan.  —  ’Russel  Francke,  Clare  Malek 
(14). 

Alabama. — Kyle  Weaver. 

Maine. — Marion  Philbrook  (12),  J.  V.  Wil¬ 
liams  (18). 

Vermont.  —  Virginia  Carter  (13),  Amanda 
Churchill  (12). 

Letters  Wanted 

(Miss)  P.  L.  Keeuey  (14),  New  York. 

Frances  Van  Dyke  (12),  New  York. 

Carl  Watts  (17),  New  Jersey. 

This  is  not  the  complete  address  of  the  abovhe 
as  it  is  not  the  policy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  print  full  local  address.  Letters  are  mailed 
to  this  office  sealed  and  ready  for  complete  ad¬ 
dress  and  with  postage  stamp.  Local  address 
will  be  supplied  and  letters  mailed  to  their  des¬ 
tination. — Boys  and  Girls  Page. 

And  here  is  one  more  picture  from  a 
Pennsylvani;  reader. 


hja  Freiland  (15),  Pennsylvania 
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Send  for  these 

FREE  Samples 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  asingle  combination  grit  and 
shell  maker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  95%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We’ll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag,  price 
f.  o.  b  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 


10  Church  St. 
Newton,  N.  J. 

A  size 
for  Chicks, 
Growing 
Stock, 
and  Layers 


jo  in 


°«©i 


-tultryj 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60*x2l*xl6' 


COOP  RUfl  for  IIca  emd  CMcKs 


CHARCOAL 

HOGS  -  CATTLE  -  POULTRY 

Superior  quality,  clean  and  uniform  grades 

ALL  SIZES 

Distributors  Solicited 

Custer  City  Charcoal  Milling  Co. 

Custer  .City,  Pa. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Liee 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  ltoosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  $£.50;  300  lbs.  $<1.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G,  M.  HABECKER _ YORK,  PA. 

nilAIITV  HJIDV  mime  Five  extra  chicks 
D/tDI  Llllind  included  without 
extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordereii. 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Bull,  Black.. ..  $12.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1  4.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1 6.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  leftovers  1 0.00  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  hu  ger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and. make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  34B 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


QUALITY  C H IX 

JUNE  PRICES  LOWER 

Per  1  OO 

White  Rox  and  Wyandottes .  $12  00 

Barred  Rox  and  Reds .  11.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Mixed . .  8.00 

lOO  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Phone  308,  Chestertown,  Md. 


CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY- 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
CATALOG  FREE. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

31.50 

60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


^  CHICKS  That  Please 

at  profit-making  prices 


Tk.  Order  from  ad.  Less  than 

500 

100 

100 

up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

09 

$  8.00  $  7.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

.12 

11.00 

10.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

.12 

11  00 

10.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.11 

10.00 

9.50 

Light  Mixed . 

.08 

7.00 

6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


flltr'I/r  .  25  50  100 

s.  C.  Reds...  $3.oo  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  75  5.00  9.00 

white  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  F  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.A.LAUVEK  McAHstervIlle,  1’a. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 

Week  ending  May  8,  1927  (27th  week) : 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Brooklake  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  71  909 

Ontario  Agr.  College,  Canada .  64  1312 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  73  1300 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  05  1239 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 53  1146 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  48  1293 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 46  1234 

Bhode  Island  Beds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  34  1198 

It.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada  . .  75  1524 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  58  1063 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  75  1378 

S.  C.  White  leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  67  1124 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J .  65  1320 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1375 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  77  1274 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  84  1168 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J .  67  1234 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J .  60  984 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  66  1504 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Kancli,  N.  J .  77  1088 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  75  1328 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J .  78  1387 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  Egg  Farm,  N.  J....  87  1520 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  Egg  Farm,  N.  J....  78  1471 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  68  1435 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  77  1422 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  69  1009 

Wm.  Klein,  N.  J .  70  1298 

Puritas  Spgr.  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  81  1380 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  77  1159 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  00  937 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  73  1648 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash...  75  1496 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash....  84  1650 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J .  65  1318 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  65  942 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  84  1629 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  73  1206 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  71  1266 

Certified  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  78  1440 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  75  1613 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  77  1269 

Theodore  B.  Apgar,  N.  J .  48  1079 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  69  1485 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  75  803 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  84  1438 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  71  1446 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  58  1234 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1522 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  59  1117 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  74  1538 

Cedar  Grove  Farm.  X.  J .  78  1353 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  71  1545 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  68  1192 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  75  1479 

Scherrer  Bros.,  N.  J .  63  1314 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  74  1270 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  55  1211 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J .  80  1415 

Upper  Saddle  Kiver  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  62  1181 

A.  B.  Dow.  N.  J .  77  1417 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J .  75  982 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1429 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  80  1578 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  84  1905 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J .  72  1474 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  77  1339 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  64  1342 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  74  1456 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  61  1350 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J. . .  58  1386 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  65  1191 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  70  1533 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  71  1466 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  78  1358 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  58  1219 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  70  1093 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  77  1182 

George  Tierney,  N.  J .  74  1465 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J .  78  1610 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  74  1412 

I. ouis  Mitschele,  Jr.,  N-  J .  80  1340 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J .  87  1140 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  85  1573 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 58  1054 

C.  B.  Misner,  Pa .  74  1215 

Leon  H.  Niece.  N.  J .  76  1499 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J . . .  73  1470 

Wm.  Butterworth,  N.  J . .  . .  67  1275 

Battle  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  78  1359 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  75  13S9 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  86  1299 

Brooklake  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1270 

B.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders  Assn,  Canada...  85  1649 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  77  1664 

Greenbrook  -Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  69  1421 

Modern  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  77  1304 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  82  1621 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  N.  J . .  87  1618 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  67  1216 

Totals  .  7131  133795 


Stale  Bread  and  Milk 

As  we  can  purchase  stale  bread  for 
two  cents  a  loaf  and  have  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  to  use  with  it,  would  like  to  know 
the  feeding  value  of  same.  We  soak  the 
bread  in  milk  and  feed  it  to  the  hens. 
They  enjoy  it  immensely  but  we  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  worth  while  as  a 
feed.  Also  is  it  fattening?  We  feed 
scratch  grain  morning,  bread  at  noon, 
and  whole  grain  at  night,  also  laying 
mash  in  hoppers.  MRS.  J.  D.  B. 

Long  Green,  Md. 

Stale  bread  has  about  the  feeding  value 
of  flour  wheat  middlings  and,  if  not 
moldy,  may  be  used  in  the  poultry  ration 
to  good  advantage.  It  is  fattening  and 
fowls  of  the  heavy  breeds  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  do  as  well  upon  too  great  an 
amount  as  would  the  lighter  and  more 
active  birds.  More  might  be  fed  in  the 
Winter,  when  fattening  food  is  more 
needed  than  in  warm  weather.  From  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  ration  in  the  form 
of  bread  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
for  a  flock  of  Leghorns,  the  greater 
amounts  in  cold  weather.  Skim-milk 
adds  animal  protein  which  the  bread 
lacks.  M.  B.  D. 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  135.00  pier  hundred. 


End  of  27th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  938  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1131  eggs; 
Our  Leghorns  have  laid  1 1 S4-  eggs. 


Our  breeders  are  officially  tested  and  free  from  White  Diarrhoea  infection.  Big  illustrated 
folder  free  on  request.  Weekly  hatches  of 

HALL’S  CHICKS 


AND 


OUR  LOW  PRICES 
S.  C.  White  ft.  !. 

Leghorns  Reds 

$12.00  $15.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 


TERMS -100  OR  MORE 

Barred  White 

Rocks  Wyandottes 

$16.00  $18.00 

For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  $20,  cash  with  order. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


%  OUR  18TH  YEAR-SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

*•  *  *  For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that  we 

can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  qunlity,  including  our  number 
one  grade  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  25  to  75  chicks  add  2oc 
extra  to  your  order. 

These  Prices  for  May  Shipment  and  Later.  On  Orders  of  500  or  More, 
Odds  and  Ends  Not  Included,  Take  a  Discount  of  50c  Per.  Hundred. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c 

S.  C.  and  Rose  C.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks  and  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  12c 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . ,  .  13c 

Columbian  Wyandottes .  14c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  13c 

All  Heavy  Odds  and  Ends .  10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends .  8c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order  amount¬ 
ing  to  *10.00  or  more.  8  to  lO  WEEK  1* C KE-B It  ED  PULLETS  HEADY  for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY, 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


OHIO* 

RIVER- 

CHICKS 


PAV  BIGr  DIVIDENDS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


EFFECTIVE  MAY  9tli.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  OVALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

itv  25  50  100  500  1,000 

nlun  >(UAil  I Y  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  3.50  [6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes .  3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Ol  der  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of 
the  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association.  THE  OHIO  RIVElt  CHICKEHIES,  Box  70,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


LRNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
‘5TRND&RD  QUALITY* 


LOOK— THESE  PRICES 

guaranteed.  Bef. :  Hockir 
Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  in  U.  S.  A. — 

Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Shepperds  . 
Buff,  Bose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
White,  Barred.  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks  . 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

For  broilers.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.50  per  100; 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Light  Mixed, 


:.  Order 

direct 

from  this 

ad. 

100%  live  delivery 

tional  Bank. 

25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

.$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$29.00 

$47.00 

$90.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

90.00 

.  3.40 

G.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

6.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

62.00 

102.00 

200.00 

per  100. 

RT.  10 

LANCASTER, 

OHIO 

’OHIO'S  BEST"  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

~  -  100  500 

$10.00  $47.50 

12.00  57.50 

13.00  62.50 

Order  from  this  ad. 


Postpaid  Prices  on—  25  50 

White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $8  per  100.  All  heavies,  $10. 


will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank, 
live  delivery  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES  R.  T.  D.  4-A 


1000 
$90.00 
110.00 
120.00 
We 
100% 


VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 


25 


60 


100 


300 


500  1000 


Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  Hiffh  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 
higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog 
free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.t  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  Minorcas  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  ~ 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  - 
Light  Mixed  - 

Heavy  Mixed  - 


-  $2.75 

$  6.00 

$  9.00 

$25.50 

$41.00 

$  80 

R.  I.  Reds  3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100 

-  3.60 

6.50 

12.50 

37.00 

60.00 

115 

-  6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

59.  0 

95.00 

-  2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

24.00 

38.00 

75 

-  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

30.00 

60.00 

97 

1  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


BOX  2 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SCHWE6LERS' 


HOR-O-BRED"  baby 

“LIVE  AMD  LAY"  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


1V1CKS 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS  -  FINE  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

Prices  on: 

Wh.,  Barron,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  •  . 

Anconas . .  .  ,  , 

Buff,  Wh..  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  „  , 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  . 

Buff  Minorcas . 

Wh.  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hamburgs 

Heavy  Assorted . 

Light  Assorted . 

Jersey  Giants,  $25.00  per  100.  8  and  10  We 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 


SOME  TRAPNESTED. 

ORDER  TODAY. 

60 

100 

500 

1,000 

.  $5.00 

$  9.00 

$45.00 

$  90.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

60.00 

100.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

110.00 

6.60 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

7.00 

13.00 

65.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15. U0 

76.00 

150.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

4.50 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

STS  growing  tine.  Write  for  prices. 

BOX  123 

TIRO, 

,  OHIO 

let  us  send  you  this 


EVERY  BREEDER  BANDED 


ry 

breed¬ 
ing  bird  in  our  flocks  is  carefully  selected  and  banded  and  a  record  kept. 
fITVTffe  Arr»FnTTFn  Each  bird  is  passed  upon  by  an  expert 

A  MLmJ  trained  and  authorized  bv  the  Poultry 
Dept.,  Ohio  State  University.  You  have  double  assurance  as  to  quality. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog.  It  tells  you  all  about  our  high  quality  chicks. 
SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  13  -  KENTON,  OHIO 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  28,  1027 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

About  three  years  ago  I  purchased  112 
shares  of  Central  Copper  Co.,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  received  letters  and 
pictures  of  the  property.  I  am  inclosing 
the  last  letter  which  I  received  today.  I 
feel  fairly  sure  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
and  that  they  are  doing  some  work,  for 
the  location  was  visited  by  several  local 
men  who  own  large  business  concerns 
here.  Of  course  they  have  have  been  mis¬ 
led.  Had  I  been  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
surely  would  have  asked  you  then  in¬ 
stead  of  now.  c.  E.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

Had  the  subscriber  asked  our  opinion 
before  parting  with  his  money  we  should 
have  advised  him  against  the  investment 
as  we  did  many  others  during  the  time 
that  the  stock-selling  campaign  was  be¬ 
ing  conducted.  The  negative  advice  was 
given  both  in  Publisher’s  Desk  and  in 
private  correspondence.  The  letter  is 
from  the  president  of  the  Central  Copper 
Co.,  Mr.  T.  N.  McCauley.  He  says  he  is 
67  and  is  making  preparations  to  retire. 
He  proposes  that  investors  in  the  com¬ 
pany  exchange  their  stock  for  notes.  The 
offer  to  stockholders  wherein  6  per  cent 
notes  of  the  company  are  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  stock  does  not  appear  to 
us  as  being  to  the  advantage  of  the  stock¬ 
holder.  To  begin  with  the  notes  have  no 
maturity  date,  although  it  is  claimed  that 
they  will  be  payable  on  or  after  18  months 
from  date,  which  of  course  is  very  in¬ 
definite.  These  notes  will  be  unsecured 
and  moreover,  the  company  has  been  very 
particular  to  state  that  the  funds  to  pay 
these  notes  and  interest  thereon  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  net  profits  from  all  ore 
mined  and  sold  from  the  properties  owned 
by  the  Central  Copper  Co.  of  Arizona,  or 
from  the  net  cash  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  shares  of  said  company,  or  from  both 
sources.  Therefore  any  other  monies  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  company,  or  assets,  appar¬ 
ently  cannot  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
these  notes  or  interest  thereon.  If  a 
stockholder  exchanges  his  holdings  for 
these  notes,  the  risk  involved  will  be  just 
as  great,  for  if  the  company  should  not 
prove  to  be  successful,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  interest  charges  on  the  notes  nor 
meet  them  or  pay  them  off,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  company  is  successful 
the  holder  will  receive  6  per  cent  for  his 
funds  invested  with  no  definite  time  at 
which  the  notes  are  to  be  paid  off.  How¬ 
ever,  the  market  for  the  6  per  cent  notes 
will  be  very  inactive  and  subject  to  de¬ 
cline  for  practically  the  same  reasons  as 
the  stock  would  be  subject  to  decline.  If  a 
stockholder  does  not  make  the  exchange 
but  retains  his  stockholdings  he  is  no  worse 
off  if  the  company  should  prove  to  be  a 
failure,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
properties  did  prove  to  be  profitable,  the 
benfits  to  be  derived  both  from  dividends 
and  from  price  appreciation  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  noteholders. 
Therefore  unless  the  company  can  fur¬ 
nish  any  additional  reason  why  this  ex¬ 
change  should  be  made  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vocate  it  at  this  time. 

The  flood  of  neckties  that  flowed  by 
mail  from  St.  Louis  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  under  the  high-pressure  direction 
of  Jacob  K.  Karchmer,  promoter  of 
things  with  a  charity  appeal,  has  been 
stopped. 

The  stopper  was  put  on  Karchmer  by 
creditors  of  his  $100,000  corporation,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Knitting  Mills,  1718 
Washington  Ave.,  which  has  run  up  debts 
of  $280,000  since  beginning  business  last 
October.  A  Creditor’s  Committee  took 
charge  of  the  firm  last  week  and  liquida- 
ti  n  is  in  progress. 

Karclimer’s  protege,  “Necktie  Tyler, 
the  BlinJ  Tie  Salesman” — with  offices  at 
1412A  Washington,  was  the  medium 
through  which  the  ties  were  marketed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  sales  lit¬ 
erature,  telling  about  ^Tyler’s  blindness, 
neglected  to  mention  Karchmer  who  was 
expelled  from  the  American  Legion  in 
1924. —  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcli. 

The  “necktie  scheme”  which  has  been 
exposed  a  number  of  times  during  the 
Winter  has  run  its  course.  The  bubble 
was  burst.  It  now  appears  that  Karch¬ 
mer  purchased  the  ties  sent  out  by  the 
million ;  they  were  purchased  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  mills  at  $1.10  a 


dozen.  Those  receiving  the  ties  were 
asked  to  send  $1  for  three.  Many  paid 
for  the  ties  on  the  charity  appeal  for  the 
blind  man.  The  manufacturers  were  not 
paid  for  the  ties,  hence  the  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  creditors.  Auditors  are  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  Karchmer’s  com¬ 
pany.  Returned  ties  are  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  mills  furnishing  them,  and  money 
received  for  ties  is  being  distributed  to 
the  creditors  pro  rata.  It  is  reported 
that  some  400,000  receiving  ties  have 
neither  returned  the  ties  nor  paid  for  them. 
This  means  that  one  out  of  three  ac¬ 
cepted  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  and  neither 
returned  the  ties  nor  paid  for  them.  The 
experience  will  not  encourage  others  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  selling  merchandise  by 
such  methods — or  manufacturers  to  give 
credit  to  those  employing  such  an  un¬ 
sound  scheme. 


I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  interest 
in  my  query  of  April  18.  As  you  may  be 
interested  in  knowing,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  acted  on  your  advice  not  to  invest. 
Now  I  have  another  question  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  through  Successful 
Farming  magazine,  I  purchased  for  the 
amount  of  one  dollar,  an  accident  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  Continental  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  policy  claims 
to  pay  for  loss  of  life,  one  or  both  eyes, 
limbs,  etc.,  and  loss  of  time  amounts  up 
to  $7,500,  in  injuries  sustained  while 
riding  on  a  steamboat,  railroad,  elevated 
or  subway  or  street  railroad  car.  It  also 
provides  for  injuries  sustained  while 
riding  in  private  automobiles,  taxis,  ele¬ 
vators  and  for  pedestrians  injured  while 
walking  on  public  ways.  Before  renewing 
this  policy  I  wish  to  investigate  and  find 
out  what  is  back  of  the  policy,  if  any¬ 
thing.  If  this  company  is  legitimate, 
will  you  explain  how  they  are  able  to 
live  up  to  such  a  seemingly  enormous 
agreement?  F.  E.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

Just  common  sense  would  dictate  that 
an  insurance  policy  that  you  purchase 
for  one  dollar  cannot  be  of  very  much 
value  or  give  you  very  much  protection. 
There  are  a  number  of  concerns  issuing 
similar  policies  that  are  being  peddled 
around  writh  subscriptions  to  publications. 
They  are  limited  in  character  and  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  cannot  figure  out 
what  the  policies  do  mean.  You  ask  how 
the  insurance  company  makes  a  living  un¬ 
der  such  agreements.  It  is  very  easy. 
The  records  show  that  they  only  pay  out 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  in  claims  on  such  policies.  Most 
people  taking  out  such  policies  never  know 
what  the  limitations  of  the  policy  mean 
because  they  do  not  have  an  accident.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  meet  with  an 
accident  find  that  they  have  no  claim 
under  the  policy  at  all. 


Inclosed  find  check  and  correspondence 
of  the  Beacon  Novelty  Co.,  which  adver¬ 
tises  for  home  workers,  asking  $1.20  for 
working  outfit.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
what  you  can  do  for  me  and  get  my  $1.20 
back  as  I  never  received  anything  and 
have  written  three  times  which  seems  to 
do  no  good.  If  they  are  fakes  they 
should  be  exposed.  MRS.  C.  D. 

Delaware. 

The  Beacon  Novelty  Co.,  107  W.  51st 
St.,  New  York,  made  no  response  to  our 
request  for  adjustment,  and  we  referred 
the  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  are  now  advised  that  during 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  the  con¬ 
cern  discontinued  its  business.  A  concern 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  need  have  no  fear  of  an  investigation, 
but  their  departure  in  connection  wTith  the 
above  record  shows  the  advisability  of 
looking  into  the  standing  of  any  concern 
and  its  business  methods  before  putting 
out  any  advance  fees  for  material  or 
goods. 


Enclosed  find  a  circular  of  Turkish 
Towel  Sales  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Will 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability  of  this 
company?  My  neighbor  wishes  me  to 
purchase  a  coupon,  but  before  I  do  this  I 
want  to  know  if  it  is  all  right. 

New  York.  mrs.  d.  n.  e. 

This  Turkish  Towel  Sales  Co.  plan  is 
similar  to  the  endless  chain  scheme  of  the 
Tribond  Sales  Co.  to  sell  hosiery,  Mutual 
Golf  Ball  Corporation  is  selling  golf  balls 
on  same  plan.  The  courts,  as  announced 
in  last  week’s  issue,  have  now  pronounced 
the  scheme  fraudulent.  Such  schemes 
are  bound  to  be  short-lived,  as  they  can¬ 
not  but  result  in  a  loss  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  taking  part  in  such  sales 
plans.  The  court  ruling  should  put  an 
end  to  it  now  anyhow. 


Socony  990 

and  Your  Ford 


YOUR  Ford  car  very  probably  plays  a  major  part  in  the  farm 
lile.  It  gets  hard  usage  and  to  give  the  excellent  service  that 
you  require  of  it,  the  transmission  bands  should  be  pliable  and 
the  motor  well  lubricated. 

Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords  is  the  result  of  5  years’  testing  by 
our  chemists,  engineers  and  Ford  drivers. 

It  is  a  perfect  lubricant  for  the  motor  and  prevents  hard,  glazed 
transmission  bands. 

Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

Keeps  bands  pliable  Saves  your  motor 

Thoroughly  lubricates  the  motor  Increases  power 
Makes  brakes  safe  Prevents  so-called  chatter 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and  30  and  50- 
gallon  drums. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

«ecus  pat  orr 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors ,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc . 


In  use 
over 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

looktet 

Free  — — — 

;.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

INERflL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  five.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Six  Reason!; 

for 

Unadilla 

Leadership 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  ol 
Selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  ladder  makes  for 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


'Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’B  price. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parkey  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


7he  CRASeO 

STEEL  PODDED 


Well  Made  and 
Low  Priced 

And— Early  Orders  Earn 
Substantial  Discounts 

Early  shipments  keep  our  factory  busy  in 
the  winter.  So— a  roof  frame  is  yours 
without  charge  if  you 
allow  us  to  ship  at 
once. 

What  easier  way  to 
earn  money?  Simply 
act  now  —  instead  of 
later  on. 

Write  today  for  full 
information,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  our  low  prices 
on  a  product  you  know 
is  real,  honest  value. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  160-B-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  (/nick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea 

BY  LEO  F.  BETTGER 

( Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Bacteriologist,  Storrs  Experi¬ 
ment  Station) 

Within  the  past  four  or  five  months 
there  appears  to  have  developed  a  con¬ 
certed  drive  from  certain  quarters  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  agglutination  test 
as  a  diagnostic  method  of  determining 
Bacterium  pullorum  (bacillary  white 
diarrhoea)  infection  in  poultry  breeding 
stock. 

Such  agitation,  whether  founded  on 
earnest  endeavor  or  on  selfish  motives,  is 
-certain  to  do  untold  injury  to  the  poultry 
industry.  Doubt  in  the  validity  of  the 
blood  test  is  being  created,  at  least  in 
sections  where  the  value  of  the  test  has 
not  been  demonstrated  because  little  se¬ 
rious  thought  has  been  given  to  it,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  agglutination  method  has  fallen 
into  incompetent  or  irresponsible  hands, 
and  has  thus  been  shamefully  abused. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  number 
of  poultry  journals  recently  to  certain 
experiments  in  which  the  same  fowl  blood 
sera  were  tested  in  six  different  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  country  and  widely  different 
results  were  obtained.  At  the  meeting 
where  the  report  was  presented  the  au¬ 
thor  stated  that  the  blood  samples  sent  to 
distant  laboratories  had  not  been  treated 
with  a  preservation  and  that  some  of  the 
samples  had  reached  their  destination  in 
a  badly  decomposed  condition.  Results 
obtained  with  spoiled  sera  are  worthless, 
as  every  one  knows. 

Testing  of  blood  samples  is  too  often 
engaged  in  by  persons  who  are  not 
trained  or  otherwise  qualified.  Such  work 
should  be  under  most  competent  and 
rigid  scientific  supervision,  and  none  but 
specially  trained  and  reliable  technicians 
should  be  employed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  a  veterinarian,  a  chemist  or  a  poultry 
specialist ;  the  job  requires  a  bacteri¬ 
ologist,  or  at  least  a  person  drilled  in  the 
principles  and  fundamental  technique  of 
modern  bacteriology. 

In  the  second  place,  irregular  agglu¬ 
tination  results  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  method  itself  is  at  fault,  but  that 
the  agglutinating  substances  in  individual 
birds  may  vary  in  amount  because  of  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  intensity  of  infection 
with  Bacterium  pullorum.  That  is,  infec¬ 
tion  may  at  times  be  arrested,  especially 
when  it  has  not  been  definitely  localized 
in  the  ovary,  or  the  bird  has  not  as  yet 
become  a  confirmed  carrier.  Disagree¬ 
ments  in  the  results  obtained  with  the 
same  birds  are  bound  to  occur  at  times, 
partly  for  this  reason  alone. 

Finally,  very  few  laboratories  are 
using  the  same  agglutination  method  and 
system  of  recording  and  reporting  re¬ 
sults.  The  New  England  States  have  in 
recent  years  made  a  definite  move  in  the 
direction  of  standardizing  the  method, 
and  in  at  least  two  of  the  States  (Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts)  essentially 
the  same  method  is  now  used. 

The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  real, 
benefit  derived  from  systematic  blood  test¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  establishing  of  negative 
flocks  as  future  sources  of  sound  stock. 
Years  of  experience  in  Connecticut  have 
shown  that  flocks  which  have  been  found 
to  be  free  by  the  agglutination  method 
continue  so  indefinitely  unless  new  infec¬ 
tion  is  introduced  from  without. 

There  is  as  yet  nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  the  blood  test  as  a  real  basis  of 
eradication  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea. 
No  matter  what  the  objections  may  be 
that  are  raised  against  it,  and  many  of 
them  are  unfounded,  the  entire  poultry 
industry  will  be  compelled  to  accept  it 
sooner  or  later,  or  face  ever-increasing 
losses  from  a  disease  that  is  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  and  destructive  of  all  known  poul¬ 
try  diseases,  and  which  has  made  its 
ravages  known  throughout  Europe,  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  Australia  and  Africa,  and  no  doubt 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever.  No  State  or  section  should  under¬ 
take  systematic  blood  testing  and  eradi¬ 
cation  work  unless  it  has  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  and  has  the  proper 
laboratory  and  regulatory  facilities  and 
machinery.  Such  work  should  be  done 
by  a  thoroughly  organized  institution, 
preferably  State,  and  not  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  those  who  are  entrusted  to 
carrying  on  the  work  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  authorities  higher  up. 


Daughter  of  Old  Lady :  “She’s  get¬ 
ting  better  every  day ;  going  to  live  to  be 
a  centipede,  ain’t  yer,  mother?”  Old 
Lady:  “You  wouldn’t  say  so  if  you  had 
my  "feet.” — The  Tatler. 


HONEY  T H  s we^t" T H 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet  for  old  and 
young.  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 


THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.,  Box  548,  Medina,  O 

Oldest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  House  in  the  World 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  farm-raised  men,  for  cow- 
testing  association  work,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  must  own  car  and  sign 
agreement  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address 
DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent  single  poultry- 
man,  experienced  in  egg.  production,  and  baby 
chick  raising;  apply  stating  wages  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  groom,  married,  take  care  four 
horses,  willing  to  do  other  work;  wages  $S0 
month,  house,  milk,  potatoes;  must  be  good 
horseman.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER  2273,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANTS,  $54  to  $66  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  good  health  and  character  required; 
business  references  only;  classes  formed  in 
Registered  School  of  Nursing  during  July  and 
August;  entrance  qualifications,  one  year  high 
school  or  pass  entrance  examination.  Apply 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  or  single  man 
as  helper  on  Lakewood,  N.  J.  poultry  farm; 
give  all  particulars;  Christian.  ADVERTISER 
2289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmhand,  work  with  owner; 

able  to  milk,  handle  team,  plow,  handy  with 
tools;  new  4-room  house,  wood,  milk  furnished; 
state  wages,  age  and  experience.  VAN  WYCK 
FERRIS.  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Helper  on  Lakewood,  N.  J.  poultry 
farm:  Christian;  give  all  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Reliable  settled  woman  for  general 
housework,  on  a  farm.  P.  O.  BOX  125,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Superintendent;  farm  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. ;  70  Milking  Shorthorns;  100  sheep,  2,- 
000  hens;  modern  equipment;  cottage,  all  im¬ 
provements:  references,  etc.  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single  or  married;  partnership  basis. 

if  desired;  building  new  40-cow  modern  dairy. 
VETTER,  Kingston,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Man  with  some  education  to  drive 
truck  on  milk  route;  must  have  good  habits; 
good  wages  to  right  man.  with  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  light,  fuel  and  milk.  ADVERTISER 
2304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  board  men  on  poultry 
farm;  prefer  middle-aged  person  who  will 
take  an  interest  in  caring  for  men  who  have 
separate  quarters;  large  unfurnished  house  with 
all  conveniences  for  housekeeper;  suitable  party 
may  have  grown  children  or  husband  if  hus¬ 
band  has  a  trade  other  than  farm  work;  a  nice 
home  and  good  proposition  for  the  right  party. 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


WORKING  foreman,  farmer,  for  corn,  hay, 
grain,  to  use  tractor  and  all  farm  machines; 
good  house,  all  improvements,  good  wages,  privi¬ 
leges;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men;  open  at 
once;  state  experience  and  all  details.  H.  W. 
WHITE,  Commaek,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  or  man  and  wife  to  look  after  board¬ 
inghouse;  must  be  reliable  and  refined;  state 
details,  wages  and  capabilities;  room  for  gar¬ 
den  or  man  may  secure  position  outside.  THE 
JACKSON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  General  housekeeper,  Protestant, 
able  to  do  good  plain  cooking,  seven  in  family, 
on  Long  Island  Summer  home;  position  open 
early  in  June;  permanent  if  agreeable  to  go 
South  in  Winter;  would  consider  widow  with 
daught  r  as  waitress  and  helper,  or  married 
couple,  husband  to  act  as  butler,  chauffeur  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  around  place; 
pleasant  environment,  very  comfortable  living 
quarters;  will  pay  fair,  but  not  extravagant 
wages;  write  giving  salary  required,  character 
references  and  experience,  first  letter;  give  tele¬ 
phone  number  if  in  metropolitan  area.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bright  boy,  about  18.  not  interested 
in  girls,  as  apprentice  to  poultryman;  farm- 
raised  preferred  but  not  essential;  state  wages 
and  how  soon  available.  ADVERTISER  2309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker;  middle-aged 
preferred  and  one  liking  country  life;  plain 
cook;  pleasant  disposition;  family  of  two  adults; 
50  miles  from  New  York  (Orange  County);  no 
washing;  house  has  all  modern  conveniences; 
steady  year-round  employment;  good  home; 
please  state  full  details  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  2310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Foultryman  with  experience:  can 
take  charge  of  one-man  plant  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  good  home  and  salary  to  right  man; 
references.  J.  D.  1IECHT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Well  experienced  sheep  man,  middle- 
aged,  either  single  or  married,  to  care  for 
small  flock  sheep  by  year.  E.  C.  WARD,  Con- 
neautville,  Pa. 


HEAD  poultryman  wanted  on  private  estate; 

must  board  three  or  four  men:  good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  2314,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  must  be  able  to  drive 
Ford  and  has  chauffeur’s  license,  for  milk 
route  (starts  1:30  A.  M.) ;  good  wages;  inter¬ 
view  if  possible.  PINELAWN  FARM  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CO,,  Inc.,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  couple  immediately  for  1,000- 
lien  poultry  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
salary,  work  on  shares,  rent  and  option  to  buy 
as  preferred;  modern  new  bungalow  and  board 
witii  owner:  wife  to  assist  in  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm.  870  a  month 
with  room  and  board;  permanent  position;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  2317,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  cottage  couple, 
middle-aged,  and  competent,  who  are  fond  of 
children,  and  capable  of  firm  but  kindly  con¬ 
trol;  man  experienced  as  a  carpenter  or  black¬ 
smith  preferred.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Managing  Director. 

WANTED — Woman  to  board  four  men  on  private 
estate;  separate  gteam-heated  apartment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2315,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  assist  owner  on  up- 
to-date  growing  poultry  farm;  wife  to  help 
with  the  housework;  good  new  house,  garden, 
milk  and  other  privileges;  permanent  position 
for  the  right  couple.  JOHN  W.  BOTTCIIER, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

DAIRY  farm  manager  available  now  or  later; 

thoroughly  qualified;  high-class  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  garden  work  by  young 
Japanese  with  4  years’  practical  experience; 
specialty  greenhouses.  ADVERTISER  2301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm, 
age  19;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  Christian  woman  with  boy  of  six 
years  as  housekeeper;  good  home  preferred  to 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  2308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  at  housework  by  young:  cirl. 
ELSIE  TEETSEL,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man,  27,  wants  work  near  city,  June 
6-Sept.  10;  seven  years’  experience  dairy, 
fruit,  general:  drive  Fordson  or  truck;  two 
Cornell  short  courses.  GEORGE  BULIN,  Wag¬ 
ner  College,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

POSHTiON  wanted  by  young  single  man,  age 
30,  on  farm;  have  had  14  years’  of  experience; 
can  give  the  best  of  references;  state  wages 
MR.  GEORGE  TRACY,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  32,  no  children;  Cor¬ 
nell  training;  commercial  or  private.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  position  as  general 
farmhand  or  assistant  herdsman  on  estate;  10 
years  experience;  best  reference,  honest,  re¬ 
liable.  JOHN  McGOVERN,  121  Nelson  Ave., 
care  Mr.  Startz,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  with  boy  4%  years  old  wishes  posi- 

tion  as  housekeeper  in  country;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Gardener-caretaker;  experi¬ 

enced :  .single.  ADVERTISER  2322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  age  2S.  experienced  poultry 

raising-,  live  stock,  chauffeur;  prefer  private 
estate  Long  Island  or  Westchester.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 1,200  layer  poultry  farm,  38  acres; 

completely  equipped  and  running;  a  money 
maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year  beauti- 
ful  climate;  $6,000,  terms.  C.  QUAST,  Snow 
Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

FULLY  equipped  poultry  farm,  near  town,  10 
.  acres;  stocked,  800  layers,  2,000  chicks;  build¬ 
ings  good  condition:  conveniences.  CHESTER 
HOLMES,  Owner,  Washington  Ave.,  Vineland 
N.  J. 

LONG  ISLAND,  wanted  3  to  5  acres,  with  or 
without  buildings,  shore  frontage  on  Great 
South  Bay.  unrestricted;  price  about  $5,000.  A. 
McQUILKEN,  450  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  6S9  acres,  300  tillable,  100 
cow  pasture,  balance  woods  and  lake,  some 
timber;  36  miles  from  Syracuse,  iy2  miles  rail¬ 
road,  village;  near  improved  road;  horses  and 
tools  included,  also  3  boats;  70-cow  barn,  silo, 
large  house,  furnace;  barn  and  house  wired  for 
electricity;  good  hunting,  private  lake  full  of 
fish;  income  from  lake  will  pav  8  per  cent  on 
asking  price;  only  $20  acre,  $3,000  down,  $7,- 
100  Federal  loan  on  farm.  W.  B.  TOUSEY, 
Jordan,  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  country  home  and  village  poultry  farm, 
with  all  city  improvements.  WM.  BECKER, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

TO  SELL  out  farm,  team,  5  cows,  2  calves,  300 
chickens,  improved  buildings,  small  boarding¬ 
house,  475  acres,  good  timber,  fully  equipped; 
trout  brook,  macadam  road;  Sullivan  Co.,  N. 
Y. ;  moderate  price.  Address  L.  B.  YOUNG,  124 
Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  Virginia  home  and  farm,  102  acres, 
on  concrete  road;  right  at  a  thriving  townj 
good  dairy  proposition:  $10,000  cash,  balance  on 
long  terms.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North 
Emporia,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Well  situated  plot  of  ground  (about 
35  acres)  on  State  highway,  cement  road,  tele¬ 
phone  and  town  current  service;  two  miles  from 
town;  desirable  for  poultry  farm  or  as  an  in¬ 
vestment;  price  $8,500.  only  $2,000  down;  really 
worth  investigation.  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY 
FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  or  land  with  brook  and  wood¬ 
land;  Northern  New  Jersey;  on  or  near  State 
road;  state  location,  price  and  particulars.  MRS. 
BRUNS,  Pomona,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  suitable  for  camping  during 
Summer;  must  be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
2305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

18  ACRES,  new  house,  garage;  9  miles  north  of 
Poughkeepsie;  $3,900,  $1,000  down;  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent.  CECIL  MASTEN,  care  Eugene 
Meyer,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 143-acre  dairy  farm,  modern,  well 
located,  and  buildings  appraised  at  $50,000; 
mile  to  town,  and  near  large  city.  C.  F.  NORD¬ 
STROM,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  fine  buildings,  modern 
improvement,  shade,  fruit;  suitable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  tourist  inn  or  truck  farm;  3  minutes’ 
walk  to  electric  cars;  1  (4  miles  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  churches  and  high  school;  (4  mile  to  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  thrifty  town  of  7,000;  mail 
delivered  twice  daily.  ELMER  B.  ROWELL, 
Skowhegan,  Maine. 

TOURIST  —  Furnished  cottages,  lots  near 
Queechy  Lake.  JOHN  HUTCHINSON,  Canaan, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy,  immediately,  10  to  50  acres 
woodland  or  abandoned  farm  within  one  day’s 
ride  of  New  York:  must  have  water  frontage, 
lake  or  river.  BRIDGES,  Alter  Ave.,  Dongan 
Hills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  good  farm.  9  BENTON 
ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  County  productive  farm,  240  acres, 
about  80  in  woods,  small  lake  and  stream ; 
on  picturesque  Albany  State  road;  not  far 
from  Dutchess  Golf  Club,  Oakwood  school  and 
new  Corbett  development;  Alfalfa  and  clover 
soil;  well  equipped  farm  buildings;  commodious 
dwelling;  hot-water  heated,  3  baths,  etc.;  pro¬ 
ductive  federally  accredited  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  herd;  price  exceptionally  low  for  such  good 
property  in  this  desirable  locality;  easy  terms; 
inquiries  from  reliable  brokers  solicited. 
BROOKLANDS  Farm,  South  Road,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  and  equipment;  17 
head  stock  (10  milking  cows);  75  hens,  10 
acres  woodlot;  fine  buildings,  10-room  house 
nearly  new,  never  failing  water,  high  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  death  in  family  reason  for  selling; 
$1,800  down;  sale  price  $5,400;  further  details 
gladly  furnished.  MISS  AGNES  MULLIGAN, 
R.  D.  5,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


COSY  village  home,  six  rooms,  slate  roof,  cellar; 

garden,  well,  garage,  electricity  available, 
train  service;  $950.  JOHN  J.  SCOTT,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  containing  240  acres,  located  25  rods 
from  State  road,  2  mi.  walk  from  trollev, 
church,  store  and  post  office  and  5  mi.  walk 
from  school;  4  miles  from  B.  &  M.  railroad; 
tillage  land  practically  level;  150  bearing  appie 
trees  and  opportunity  for  developing  good  or¬ 
chard,  pasture:  sugar  bush  and  woodlot  with 
1  000,000  ft.  of  lumber;  2  tenement  house  with 
running  water,  electric  lights,  furnace  and 
other  modern  improvements;  will  sell  with  or 
without  timber.  WAYNE  A.  SMITH,  Griswold- 
ville,  Mass.  Tel.  Cohain  28-15. 


FOR  SALE — A  9-room  house,  electric  light,  dou¬ 
ble  garage,  2  acres  of  land;  for  sale,  fine 
ch  cken  farm;  3  railroads  to  all  cities;  all  new 
buildings.  JOHN  H.  SIPLER,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


IDEAL  mountain  country  home,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery;  3  acres,  5-room  house,  running  water, 
electricity,  bath,  garage;  all  kind  fruits;  close 
to  station,  stores;  $4,800.  C.  B.,  Box  8,  Middle 
Valley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm  in 
Central  New  York;  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tions;  soil  productive;  location  good.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  capacity 
1,200  layers,  5  brooder-houses,  fully  equipped; 
inside  village  limits;  7-room  house  complete; 
$8,500,  $4,000  cash.  J.  C.  PATTERSON,  Phoenix, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  six  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  lovely  shade,  best  soil:  chicken  equip¬ 
ment,  houses  120x18,  50x20,  40x16,  three  brooder 
houses;  5  acres;  close  to  town;  about  800  layers 
and  young  chicks;  exchange  considered;  equity 
$6,700.  L.  R.  NORTON,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BEST  farm  in  Susquehanna  Valley;  in  village 
near  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  keeps  50  head;  income 
$7,000;  beautiful  home:  modern  buildings,  cost 
$30,000;  price  right;  $10,000  cash  required,  easv 
terms;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  2313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  County; 

7-room  house,  chicken  house,  barn;  price  $3  - 
800.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  small 
modern,  up-to-date,  equipped  dairy  or  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  by  experienced  farmer;  state 
full  particulars,  reference  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  monthly  rental,  a  small  farm  with 
buildings  on  State  highway,  South  Jersey. 
MENSI-ION,  Route  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


OLD  colonial  tavern,  near  Concord,  N.  H.,  won¬ 
derful  panelling,  fireplaces,  brick  oven,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing:  40  acres;  picture,  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2.321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buewheat.  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POST.'GE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes:  references  if  desire'd.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice;  a  deli¬ 
cious  food;  100  pounds  whole  long  grain,  dou¬ 
ble  sacked,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  92 
Katy,  Texas. 


4  NEW  Buckeye  coal  brooders,  never  been  un¬ 
crated:  sacrifice  for  $60.  WM.  MEISTERING, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


60-LB.  CAN  clover  honey,  $7,  3d  zone,  prepaid; 

buckwheat.  $6:  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10  and  $1;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  A-No.-l,  fancy, 
$2.35  per  gal.,  and  $2.25  per  gal.  in  10-gal. 
lots,  f.o.b. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  SIGNOR 
&  EADIE,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  60  lbs.  clover.  $7.50; 

wholesale  list  free.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale;  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADELIUS, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  lady  desires  home  with  Protestant 
American  family  on  farm,  within  75  miles 
New  York  City;  give  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm.  MRS.  F.  S. 
MEACHAM,  Bowdoinham,  Maine. 


ROGERS  groups  wanted — Write  stating  full 
name  on  base  of  group,  condition  and  price. 
B.  W.  ARNOLD,  State  Bank  Building,  Albany, 


- - - ~  ~  wa.1.  Vi  1U1  HIA  WCCKS, 

on  quiet  place  near  seashore  or  lake;  about 
100  miles  from  New  York;  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred;  willing  to  pay  $50  week  for  two  adults 
and  children  of  2  and  3  years.  ADVERTISER 
2318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  quality  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
per  gallon:  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  40c 
per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


How  one  farmer  got 


clover  started — 

i 

A  Cole  County,  Missouri,  farmer  has  a  io-acre  field 
which  would  not  grow  clover.  Acid  phosphate,  bone 
meal  and  other  fertilizers  were  tried  without  success. 
The  county  agent  was  consulted  about  the  troublesome 
field.  A  test  revealed  the  fact  that  the  land  was  sour 
and  needed  3  tons  of  crushed  limestone  per  acre.  The 
limestone  was  applied.  During  the  following  spring, 
clover  was  again  sown  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop  resulted. 


What  fertilizers  tell 


you  about  buyin 

Bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate  may  be  sufficient  treat¬ 
ment  on  one  field  but  not  on  another.  Soil  conditions 
vary  widely.  Engines  vary  widely,  too.  They  vary  in 
design,  in  lubricating  systems  and  in  other  important 
factors  affecting  lubrication.  Don’t  grope  in  the  dark 
after  the  correct  grade  of  oil.  Take  advantage  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  42.  Mobiloil  engineers,  just  as 
you  take  advantage  of  the  advice  of  your  county  agent. 
By  following  the  Mobiloil  Chart  you  obtain  an  en¬ 
gineering  margin  of  safety  in  lubrication. 


2  drops  of  oil  ♦  .  .  versus  .  ♦  ♦  3  drops 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(“Arc”),  Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and 
Mobiloil  “B.” 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
peratures  from  3  2°  F  (freezing)  to  o°  F  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  “E”).  7 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  Below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  comp.ete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Cadillac.  .  . 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

“  other  mods. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4. . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

“  other  mods. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

.  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

F. 

E 

F. 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Lincoln . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Art. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Paige . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Pierce- Arrow . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

6.. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


.  1 


2.  drops  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  cost  less  than  3  drops  of  ordi¬ 
nary  oil.  And  2.  drops  of  Mobiloil  frequently  lubricate 
longer  than  3  drops  of  ordinary  oil.  This  brings  the  bill  of 
Mobiloil  well  below  the  bill  for  oils  selling  for  less  per  gallon. 

And  other  savings  usually  follow  the  use  of  Mobiloil — 
marked  reductions  in  carbon  deposits,  in  overheating,  in 
break-downs,  and  in  repairs.  Mobiloil  has  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  to  meet  every  engine  need.  By  supplying  the  most 
economical  lubrication,  Mobiloil  has  become  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  oil  on  farms  todav. 

J 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
lubrication,  you  will  be  interested  in  talking  with  the 
Mobiloil  dealer.  He  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  And 
he  can  supply  you  with  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for 
your  car,  your  truck  and  your  tractor.  You  will  find 
Mobiloil  well  worth  a  special  trip  to  town,  if  necessary. 
Take  advantage  of  the  substantial  saving  on  barrel  and 
half-barrel  orders  of  Mobiloil. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


main  branches:  U\(ew  York ,  (Chicago,  ‘Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Puffalo , 
P)etroit,  Pittsburgh ,  ^Minneapolis ,  ^t.  £ouis,  Transas  Gity  Pallas 
Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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The  Chankin^  New  York  State  Farm 


The  Last  Change  Will  be  Forestry 


HE  GENESEE  VALLEY— Last  Fall 
I  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Weed  under  the 
above  caption.  The  part  of  New  York 
State  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
has  also  been  undergoing  marked 
changes  during  the  past  35  or  40  years ;  changes  of 
a  different  nature,  but  nevertheless  significant  of  the 
trend  of  the  present  day.  I  refer  to  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty,*  and  especially  the  northern  half  of  the  county. 
From  north  to  south  through  the  county  runs  the 
Genesee  River,  whose  valley  is  somewhat  renowned 
for  its  productiveness,  and  more  especially  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  Allegany  County  this  val¬ 
ley  is  not  wide,  but  the  alluvial  soil  of  its  flats  is 
very  fertile,  mostly  free  from  stones,  and  though  oc¬ 
casional  floods  have  brought  it  a  wonderfully  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  weeds  the  fertility  brought  down 
from  the  hills  at  the  same  time  has  in  a  measure 
compensated  for  the  undesirable  occupants  of  the 
soil.  Also,  the  late  Spring  and  early  Fall  frosts  are 
usually  held  off  by  the  blankets  of  fog 
which  settle  in  the  valley  on  cool 
nights.  So  also  has  a  greater  degree  of 
prosperity  seemed  to  settle  along  the 
river  flats  than  on  the  hills. 

TERMINAL  MORAINES. — At  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  the  river,  but  never 
very  far,  the  hills  rise  rather  abruptly. 

These  are  cut  frequently  by  small 
creeks  making  their  way  to  the  river, 
and  up  these  narrow  valleys  run  most 
of  the  roads  which  go  up  to  the  hills. 

Traveling  along  these  creek  roads  one 
gets  the  idea  of  a  poor  farming  coun¬ 
try.  The  narrow  flats  are  mostly  swept 
bare  of:  all  but  the  coarsest  soil,  from 
sand  up  to  huge  boulders.  The  steep 
hillsides  are  either  covered  with  brush 
and  small  second  growth  timber  or 
with  scant  grass  where  the  cows  of 
many  generations  have  picked  a 
meager  subsistence.  As  one  takes  the 
roads  that  lead  up  over  the  hills,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  brightens,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  topography. 

Considerable  areas  of  more  or  less  level 
land  are  seen,  broken,  it  is  true,  by 
frequent  gullies  and  here  and  there 
knolls  left  by  the  glaciers  in  their  re¬ 
treat  ages  ago.  In  some  places  these 
heaps  of  soil  occupy  the  whole  country, 
and  rise  to  a  dignity  which  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  characterized  as  “knolls.”  The 
geologists  call  them  “terminal  mo¬ 
raines.”  The  soil  of  this  hill  country 
is  extremely  varied.  The  smoother 
stretches  are  inclined  to  be  heavy, 
some  being  of  such  pure  clay  that  in 
former  days  bricks  were  made  from  it. 

Frequently  a  comparatively  thin  layer 
of  good  soil  is  underlaid  with  an  im¬ 
pervious' hardpan.  These  soils  are  slow 
to  dry  out  in  the  Spring,  but  if  not  too  thin,  and 
properly  farmed  yield  excellent  crops  of  hay  and 
grain.  Then  there  are  frequent  stretches  where  the 
soil  is  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  especially  in  the 
knolly  sections.  This  soil  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  potatoes  and  the  earlier  varieties  of  corn. 

OLD-TIME  FORESTS. — So  much  for  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  not  many 
years  beyond  the  day  of  the  oldest  man  now  living, 
and  you  find  a  country  still  covered  with  the  forest 
primeval.  Not  even  the  red  man  had  invaded  it  ex¬ 
tensively,  except  as  war  parties  of  the  Five  Nations 
traveled  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  on  their  way  to 
the  Southwest.  But  gradually  the  settlers  were 
working  their  way  westward,  and  began  to  make 
their  appearance  within  the  borders  of  Allegany. 
The  many  waterfalls  furnished  excellent  power  for 
small  enterprises,  and  the  hardy  settlers  brought  in 
crude  sawmill  machinery  with  which  they  converted 
ihe  huge  pines  into  material  for  homes.  Even  in 
that  early  day  log  houses  were  less  frequent  than 
those  of  frame.  Then  with  arduous  labor,  over  the 
rough  roads  and  with  ox  teams,  millstones  were 
brought  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  set 
in  place  to  grind  “Injun  meal”  and  coarse  wheat 
flour  from  the  crops  which  were  growing  among  the 


stumps.  On  one  particularly  fine  power  site  my  an¬ 
cestors  founded  a  little  hamlet  known  as  Mills’s  Mill. 
In  the  height  of  its  glory  it.  boasted  a  grist  mill,  saw¬ 
mill,  cabinet  factory,  knitting  mill,  carding  mill, 
besides  one  or  two  distilleries.  But  as  time  went  on 
these  industries  languished  one  by  one,  the  buildings 
fell  to  ruin,  then  came  a  flood  and  swept  away  the 
ruins,  and  the  valley  was  left  as  the  Almighty  had 
fashioned  it.  A  concrete  dam  now  obstructs  the 
stream  in  its  course,  and  where  once  throbbed  hu¬ 
man  activity  silent  wires  now  carry  power  and 
light  to  the  surrounding  country. 

HARD-WORKING  LIVES.— Needless' to'  say  that 
money  was  not  plenty,  for  these  people  had  little  to 
sell,  and  indeed,  needed  to  buy  but  little.  Forest 
and  field  furnished  most  of  the  raw  material  for 
food  and  clothing.  The  home  was  the  factory  and 
workshop  where  it  was  converted  to  the  finished 
product.  Great  quantities  of  brush  and  logs  were 
hauled  together  and  burned  in  order  to  clear  the 
land.  The  ashes  were  collected,  leached,  and  the 


You  might  call  this  a  tractor  school.  The  farmer  is  trying  to  teach  his  wife  how  to 
run  the  machine — and  save  labor.  She  is  a  willing  pupil.  The  new  farm  woman. 

lye  boiled  down  to  potash,  which  was  sold  for  a 
small  sum.  The  choicest  pine  was  sawed,  floated 
down  the  Genesee  to  the  falls  at  what  is  now 
Letchworth  Park,  carried  hy  ox  team  several  miles 
down  the  river,  then  floated  down  to  Rochester  and 
sold,  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  for  $6  per 
thousand  feet. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS.— The  construction  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  opened  up  a  commercial 
connection  with  the  outside  world,  then  the  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  appear,  and  soon  the  whole  country 
began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  civilization.  Within 
50  years  of  the  coming  of  the  first  settler  the  coun¬ 
try  was  no  longer  a  frontier.  Much  land  was  still 
covered  with  virgin  forest,  but  it  was  no  longer  in 
large  tracts.  The  larger  wild  animals,  such  as  bear, 
deer  and  wolves,  had  disappeared,  and  the  country 
was  as  settled  and  modern  as  almost  any  rural  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  The  land  was  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  the  grasses  and  grains,  so  naturally  cows 
and  sheep  increased  in  numbers.  At  first  butter  and 
cheese  were  made  at  home,  but  as  the  cows  became 
more  numerous  butter  and  cheese  factories  began  to 
spring  up  here  and  there;  truly  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  at  first,  but  gradually  the  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  these  factories  passed  from  the  farmers.  Soon 


every  important  cross-roads  had  its  cheese  factory, 
oftentimes  its  church,  sclioolhouse,  blacksmith  shop 
and  little  store,  and  perhaps  a  tavern,  for  much  com¬ 
merce  was  still  carried  on  with  team  and  wagon, 
and  stopping  places  had  to  be  frequent.  Every 
farmstead  had  its  apple  orchard,  and  apples  came 
to  rank  with  dairy  products  and  wool  as  a  source  of 
income.  Potatoes  were  raised  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  were  not  an  important  product  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  more  modern  machinery. 

PLAIN  LIVING. — And  so  things  went  on  for  a 
time  in  what  would  seem  to  us  a  changeless  and  un¬ 
eventful  age.  Incomes  were  not  large,  judged  even 
by  the  standards  of  that  day,  neither  were  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  them  great.  The  necessities  of  life  were 
not  lacking,  and  less  than  today  were  the  people 
made  miserable  by  trying  to  live  up  to  a  standard 
just  out  of  reach.  Thus  were  these  rural  folks,  even 
as  we  of  today,  happy  in  their  work.  A  reasonable 
number  accumulated  something  to  pass  on  to  their 
children,  and  the  children  took  up  their  work  and 
carried  on.  They  worshipped  God  in 
their  own  churches,  educated  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  own  schools,  governed 
themselves  at  their  own  town  meetings, 
and  mostly  lived  their  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  their  own  homes.  What  a 
solid  foundation  these  four  walls  of 
our  civilization,  the  church,  the  school, 
the  home,  and  self-government.  I  won¬ 
der  if  today  we  are  still  keeping  them 
in  good  repair. 

SELLING  FERTILITY.  —  But  as 
time  went  on  changes  took  place,  even 
though  not  as  rapidly  as  we  of  today 
witness  them.  As  the  cities  and  towns 
grew  in  size  there  came  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  horses  which  were 
not  engaged  in  the  production  of  their 
own  food.  The  hay  and  grain  for  these 
horses  must  of  course  come  from  the 
farms,  and  a  new  source  of  revenue 
was  opened  to  the  hill  farmers,  who 
began  to  sell  their  farms  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  by  selling  hay.  True, 
the  title  did  not  pass  with  the  hay,  but 
both  farm  and  farmer  became  impov¬ 
erished.  In  some  cases  live  stock 
enough  to  consume  part  of  the  hay 
was  kept,  feed  and  fertilizer  bought  to 
replace  the  drain  on  the  land,  and  pros¬ 
perity  continued,  but  this  was  not  the 
rule.  The  income  on  most  of  the  poorer 
hill  farms  either  diminished,  or  at  best 
stood  still,  while  against  it  came  high¬ 
er  prices  for  the  things  which  had  been 
considered  necessary  and  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  new  luxuries  which 
the  cunning  mind  of  man  kept  devising. 
Rising  wages  took  away  the  help  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  the  farms  and  prosperity 
seemed  to  he  slumping  off  the  hills. 

For  25  years  or  more  this  change 
has  been  going  on. 

ABANDONED  FARMS.— Let  us  take  a  trip  over 
some  of  this  hill  country  today  and  see  what  is  to 
be  found.  Much  of  the  way  neglect  and  discourage¬ 
ment  stare  at  us  from  both  sides  of  the  road.  The 
occupants  of  most  of  the  farms,  if-  there  are  any  oc¬ 
cupants  at  all,  are  tenants,  trying  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  and  perhaps  a  Ford  in  running  order 
on  half  the  income  of  the  farm,  when  all  of  it  would 
be  all  too  small  for  a  comfortable  living.  Here  and 
there  is  a  place  with  good  buildings,  hay  cut  and 
some  fields  of  grain  sowed,  but  the  house  empty. 
Quite  likely  when  the  owner  of  this  place  became  no 
longer  able  to  work  it  he  sold  to  someone  long  on 
hope,  but  with  no  money.  After  a  few  years  there 
was  still  little  money,  and  hope  disappeared.  The 
new  owner  moved  off.  The  old  owner,  who  had 
toiled  through  his  vigorous  years  to  build  a  support 
for  old  age,  finds  that  it  is  not  a  support  after  all, 
but  something  that  must  be  propped.  The  next 
chapter  we  may  find  a  little  farther  on.  Here  is 
a  house  with  windows  gone  and  rotting  veranda. 
The  barn  is  sagging  in  the  middle,  ready  to  collapse 
with  some  heavy  snowfall.  Still  farther  on  comes 
the  last  chapter.  Here  only  a  patch  of  June  roses  and 
a  few  gnarled  lilacs  mark  the  place  that  was  once 
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home  for  someone.  But  nature  tries  to  keep  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  being  too  dark,  for  the  fields  are  most  gay 
with  paint-brush,  buttercups  and  white  daisies.  Here 
we  see  a  few  slabs  of  marble  or  sandstone  marking 
the  resting  places  of  pioneers  long  since  passed  on, 
neglected  and  forgotten,  yet  who  shall  say  that  they 
are  resting  less  peacefully,  or  that  they  shall  rise 
less  joyously  on  the  Resurrection  morn?  Perhaps 
now  we  may  come  to  a  neighborhood  where  prosperi¬ 
ty  is  more  in  evidence.  Here  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  good  dairies  and  probably  well  tended  fields  of 
potatoes.  Better  soil  and  better  farming  have  re¬ 
tained  some  of  the  old-time  prosperity.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  try  to  paint  the  picture  all  in  dark  colors. 
If  I  were  a  real  estate  man  trying  to  sell  you  prop¬ 
erty  I  should  avoid  the  road  we  have  just  traveled, 
for  there  is  much  that  is  more  promising.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  much  of  the  hill  country  is  deep  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  financially,  and  there  seems 
but  little  hope  for  agriculture  on  them  for  many 
years  to  come.  Much  of  this  land  was  never  particu¬ 
larly  productive,  and  its  only  really  good  crop  was 
the  timber  which  the  white  man  found  when  he 
came.  Some  of  the  abandoned  farms  are  trying  to 
return  to  their  original  tree-covered  state,  but  the 
process  is  slow  and  uncertain.  Scientific  reforestry 
would  accomplish  it  more  surely  and  quickly.  Of 
course  the  present  owners  cannot  do  this,  for  their 
resources  are  about  exhausted  now.  It  must  be  done 
by  community  or  government  effort,  and  when  done, 
will  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  abandoned 
farm.  chesteb  l.  mills. 


with  90-10  sulphur-lead-arsenate  dust  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  For  the  wettable  sulphur  the  formula 
is  18  lbs.  of  superfine  sulphur,  8  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime,  1  lb.  of  Kayso,  and  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

H.  B.  T. 


A  Talk  About  Potato  Seed 


THE  other  day  one  of  our  readers  sent  a  sample 
of  seed  potatoes  with  a  vigorous  complaint.  He 
said  he  bought  them  for  “certified”  seed,  and  he  had 
two  chief  complaints.  First  he  thought  them  too 
small.  Most  of  them  were  of  medium  size.  He  evi¬ 
dently  thought  a  certified  potato  must  be  a  big  one — 


The  Shrivelling  and  Dropping  of  Sour 
Cherries  and  Prunes 

THERE  have  been  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
shrivelling  and  dropping  of  sour  cherries  and 
prunes,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
blame  has  been  placed  upon  drouth,  brown  rot,  and 
what  not,  until  now  a  new  and  more  positive  expla¬ 
nation  appears  as  the  result  of  a  definite  effort  to 
determine  the  trouble,  and  the  blame  appears  to  fall 
largely  upon  arsenate  of  lead. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  two  kinds  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  namely  acid  and  basic.  The  acid  arsenate  of 
lead  has  proven  the  most  efficient  in  killing  insects 
and  has  therefore  become  the  standard  material 
used  throughout  the  country.  No  one  imagined  any 
harmful  effect  upon  the  tree,  but  gradually  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  accumulating  to  the  effect  that  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  may  injure  both  the  fruit  and  the  trees. 
Three  seasons  ago  came  a  report  from  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  that  arsenate  was  causing  crack¬ 
ing  and  splitting  at  the  bases  of  young  shoots.  Ex¬ 
cess  lime  was  recommended  to  overcome  the  harmful 
effect  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Soon  the  same  trouble 
was  reported  from  New  England,  New  York  and 
Michigan ;  and  finally  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons  has  seen  cherry  and  plum  grow¬ 
ers  complaining  of  small  cherries, 
shrivelled  cherries,  and  the  dropping  of 
cherries. 

The  damage  to  the  cherries  seems  to 
be  due  to  an  injury  to  the  cherry 
stems,  obstructing  the  flow  of  sap.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  is  in  proportion 
to  the  injury  to  the  stem  of  the  fruit, 
so  that  the  fruit  may  shrivel  slightly, 
may  dry  up  and  yet  remain  attached 
to  the  tree,  or  may  drop  from  the  tree. 

Figs.  388  and  389  shows  the  type  of  in¬ 
jury  familiar  to  most  cherry  growers. 

The  practical  suggestions  are  that 
no  more  lead  arsenate  should  be  used 
than  is  necessary  and  that  it  should 
be  used  in  combination  with  lime  or 
some  other  neutralizing  material.  For 
example,  the  least  injury  was  produced 
when  the  arsenate  of  lead  was  used 
with  wettable  sulphur  or  with  sulphur 
dust.  If  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  alone 
it  should  be  neutralized  with  four  pounds  of  lime 
for  each  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Spraying  on 
warm,  muggy  days  and  too  heavy  coatings  of  spray 
or  dust  should  be  avoided.  If  too  much  material  col¬ 
lects  in  the  angle  between  the  stem  and  the  twig 
injury  may  follow. 

A  spray  schedule  for  cherries  is  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  petals  fall. 

2.  Three  to  four  day  after  the  shucks  fall. 

3.  As  Montmorency  cherries  show  red  on  one  side. 

4.  Two  weeks  later. 

The  material  should  be  21/4  gallons  of  lime-sulphur 
and  21/)  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  with  water  to  make 
100  gallons  of  solution.  Many  growers  are  using  the 
spray  for  the  first  two  applications  and  dusting 


Twig  of  English  Morello  Showing  “Small  Cherry”  at 
Harvest  in  1925.  Fig.  3S8 

above  the  average.  Then  he  found  fault  because 
some  of  the  larger  tubers  had  a  cavity  in  the  cen¬ 
ter — what  is  commonly  known  as  a  “hollow  heart.” 
He  felt  cheated. and  wanted  his  money  back. 

We  took  the  potatoes  home  and  planted  them.  They 
seemed  good  seed — above  the  average.  There  were 
practically  no  marks  of  scab  diseases  on  the  tubers 
and  no  apparent  evidence  of  any  other  disease.  There 
are  some  buyers  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  just 
what  the  certificate  coming  with  seed  potatoes  is 


larged  underground  stem.  Therefore  the  tendency 
will  be  for  the  tuber  when  planted  to  reproduce  the 
plant  from  which  it  came.  Thus  the  size  of  the 
tuber  alone  is  of  no  great  importance  in  growing  a 
crop — it  is  the  plant  from  which  it  grew  that  counts. 
Most  plants  have  both  large  and  small  tubers.  If 
the  plant  itself  is  healthy  and  strong  a  small  tuber 
growing  on  it  will  make  as  good  seed  as  a  large  one 
growing  alongside.  Both  are  parts  of  the  plant  and 
v  ould  be  about  as  likely  to  reproduce  the  parent 
plant  as  scions  taken  from  a  good  tree  and  grafted 
into  other  trees.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  all 
seen  inferior  potato  vines  which  seem  to  exhaust 
themselves  by  producing  one  big  tuber  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  small  ones.  No  one  wants  an  entire 
crop  like  that — yet  there  may  be  danger  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it  if  we  select  nothing  but  big  tubers  for  plant¬ 
ing.  In  certified  seed  such  a  plant  would  be  thrown 
out.  It  might  be  called  a  system  of  selecting  the 
grandmothers  of  the  year's  crop.  As  for  using 
medium-sized  seed  we  told  some  months  ago  of  a 
chemical  which,  when  it  is  used  on  the  seed,  causes 
all  the  eyes  to  make  a  full  sprouting.  This,  of 
course,  causes  more  plants  to  start,  and  that  will 
mean  an  average  of  smaller  tubers.  That  is  advised 
for  growing  “certified”  seed  where  the  object  is  not 
to  grow  monstrous  tubers,  but  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  medium  size.  Any  way  you  look  at  it  the 
medium-sized,  healthy  tuber  is  most  desirable. 

And  then  the  “hollow  heart.”  In  these  tubers 
which  were  complained  of  there  was  simply  a  small, 
clean  cavity  in  the  center.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  disease  whatever.  Some  varieties  of  a  thick, 
round  or  chunky  shape  almost  always  form  this 
cavity  in  a  natural  way.  In  some  cases  the  season 
will  be  very  dry  up  to  the  time  the  tubers  are  about 
half  grown.  Then  there  will  come  a  sudden  “wet 
spell”  and  the  tuber  makes  a  sudden  and  rapid 
growth.  Iii  such  cases  there  will  nearly  alwrays  be 
a  cavity  at  the  center.  This  condition  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other 
quick  acting  fertilizer  late  in  the  season.  There  are 
some  diseases  commonly  known  as  “black  heart” 
where  a  black  spot  forms  at  the  center — but  there 
was  nothing  of  this  sort  apparent  in  these  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  finer  restaurants  in  the  big  cities  ad¬ 
vertise  a  fine  baking  potato.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  select  fine  tubers  for  this  baking.  In  some  cases 
they  even  use  the  X-ray  to  detect  cavities  and  black 
spots  at  the  center,  and  they  import  special  tubers 
from  the  "West.  Yet,  even  with  all  this  care  cus¬ 
tomers  often  find  a  black  spot.  Now  the  tubers  are 
baked  and  gashed  open  so  as  to  make  sure  of  them. 


A  “Manless  Tractor” 

[The  newspapers  recently  printed  a  brief  statement 
about  a  “manless  tractor.”  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  farm.  It  was  said 
that  this  machine  “steered  itself,  that  is,  it  plowed 
around  and  around  without  a  driver. 
There  have  been  several  exhibitions  ot‘ 
boats  and  cars  which  w7ere  steered  by 
some  electric  device  held  at  some  distance 
away.  In  one  case  a  car  without  any 
driver  was  directed  safely  up  a  crowded 
street  in  this  city.  Motor  boats  have 
been  steered  in  the  same  way.  In  the  re¬ 
ported  case  of  this  plow  there  w7as  not, 
as  we  understand  it,  any  outside  direc¬ 
tion  but  some  contrivance  which  kept  the 
plow  in,  the  furrow.  The  following  note 
of  explanation  is  sent  by  the  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Station  :] 

T  is  true  that  a  demonstration  of  a 
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English  Morello  at  Harvest  in  1926,  Showing  Less  Shrinkage  Than  Previous  Year. 

Fig.  3S9 


supposed  to  cover.  It  really  means  that  the  crop 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  experts  and  found  to 
be  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Diseased 
and  untrue  plants  are  “rogued  out”  and  destroyed. 
The  certification  has  little  to  do  with  the  size — in 
fact  most  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  smaller  or 
medium-sized  tubers  for  planting,  provided  they  are 
true  to  name  and  free  from  disease.  Such  tubers 
“cut  up”  better  and  go  farther  in  planting  than  the 
very  large  tubers.  There  is  a  mistaken  belief  that 
big  tubers  will  produce  a  crop  of  big  tubers,  just 
as  the  children  of  big  animals  are  quite  likely  to  be 
of  large  size.  That  theory  is  not  true  of  potatoes. 

A  tuber  is  not  a  seed— like  a  grain  of  wheat — but 
it  is  simply  a  part  of  the  plant — in  reality  an  en¬ 


manless  tractor  for  plowing  wras 
made  at  this  institution  recently.  This 
demonstration  was  arranged  through 
the  Chase  Plow  Company,  and  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  Fordsou  tractor  equipped  with 
a  very  simple  guiding  device  which  wras 
so  held  in  place  by  springs  that  it  fol- 
lowecl  the  land  side  of  the  furrow.  The 
corners  of  the  field  had  been  somewhat 
rounded,  and  this  furrow  guide  kept 
the  tractor  in  line,  so  that  it  plowed 
the  field  without  a  man  to  dive.  In 
one  portion  of  the  field  there  was  a 
rather  heavy  clay  hill  that  the  plow  had  to  be 
pulled  through,  but  the  governor  was  so  arranged 
that  the  tractor  went  right  through. 

The  guide  is  so  arranged  that  if  it  gets  out  of  the 
furrow  the  current  is  shut  off  and  the  engine  stops, 
and  the  same  thing  happens  if  the  plow  breaks 
loose  from  the  tractor,  or  if  the  plow7  clogs. 

This  is  the  second  demonstration  of  this  manless 
plowing  in  this  State,  and  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  it.  Since  this  guide  works  entirely 
in  a  furrow7  I  do  not  see  how  it  w7ould  be  applicable 
except  for  plowing.  w.  w.  bubb. 


It  was  found  in  Iowa  that  the  bee  working  on 
Sw7eet  clover  required  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  make  a  round  trip  from  the  hive  with  nectar. 
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Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  $1  .OO  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  36  page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 


per  15. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

UOchoice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
colors,  SI  .SO.  Cannas,  $1.00 

p.  D.  "WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI — 'No  two  alike.  lSDahlias 
SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHUA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Folio,  Moss. 


12  Labeled  Dahlias  Sprouted,  $1.00 

15  Flowering  Perennials,  $1 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  AU  SMITH  &  SOS 

Delivery  480-40Clia»ieellor  Ave.,  Newark,N.  J. 


PLANTS 


Cabbage . . 

Cauliflower . 

Sweet  Potato.. . 

Pepper . . 

Tomato,. .. .. 
Catalog  Free.  C. 


E. 


Sent 

by  Express  or  Parcel 

Post 

All  Varieties 

F »  O.  B.  S  e 

well 

5,000 

100 

500 

1,000  or  More 

35c 

$1.00 

$  1.65 

$1.25 

65c 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

60e 

1.85 

8.00 

2,00 

85c 

2.25 

3.76 

3.50 

75c 

2.00 

8  40 

3.10 

FIELD 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

PLANTS 


POSTPAID— They  must  please 
you  upon  arrival  or  your 

_ _  money  back.  All  varieties. 

Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle— 3doz.  25c;  100, 45c;300,  SI. 00; 
1000,  S2.00.  Aster.  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower,  2  doz. 
25c;  100,  60c;  500,  52  50;  1000,  S4  00.  Tomato,  Pepper 
—3  dozen  40c;  100  ,  30c;  500,  54,00;  1000,  57.50.  Catalog. 
KOHRER’S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Dl  A  ||  TC  5  acres.  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
rLHHId  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  Cab¬ 
bage.  prepaid.  100,  45e;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000 
$2.35;  express,  6000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50,  60r; 
100,  7 Or ;  1000,  $3.75.  Critically  assorted,  moss  packed. 
Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MTEKS  R.  2  Massillon,  Ohio. 


^Plants 

large  orders. 


Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato 
plants,  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2 
per  1000  delivered.  Special  prices  on 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr..  Franklin,  Vs. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID — Sweet  Potato  and 
Aster— 100,  50o;  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3. 

w.  S.  FORD  S  SON  Hartly.  Del. 


A  Genuine  GARDEN  Bargain 

Fifty  choice  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  and 

six  roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  Sl.00  postpaid.  Six  orders  for  $5.00. 
Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  ::  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Also  Register¬ 
ed  Certified  Alpha  Barley  and  Cornellian  Oats.  Write  for 
prices. and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  Hall,  N.  Y 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Wakefield, Copenhagen, FlatDutch,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Mammoth  Red  Rock.  Prepaid  :  100.  45c 
300,  SI;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  By  express:  5000,  *7.50.  Care¬ 
fully  graded,  moss  packed.  Part  B.  Mcllmpcr,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1  to  Aug.  1.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R-3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  $2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

IF  AVID  RODWAY  11AKTLEY,  DEI.. 


Pnilf  DCK  Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 
uU  lY  l  LAO  prices.  Simpson.  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 


VARIETIES  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Collards,  Tomatoes— $1.00 
I  U  1000,  postage  collect.  REV.  ELISHA  BRADSHAW,  Walteri,  V». 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ENOS  GILLEUE  °f  Horlh  Rise,  H.  l! 

AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL g.°v: 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOOK  THE  FORD  CAR 


Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 


THE  MODEL  T 
FORD  CAR  and 
FORDSON  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00, 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Horticultural  Notes 


Apple  Growing  in  the 
Northwest 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  has  been  telling  the 
local  fruit  grower  of  his  State,  something 
about  the  condition  he  noticed  on  a  trip 
to  the  Far  West  last  year.  Here  is  a 
brief  report  of  what  was  said  in  Bergen 
County,  reported  by  W.  A.  Stone,  the 
County  Agent : 

Until  Professor  Blake  related  some  of 
the  financial  problems  experienced  by 
western  growers,  many  of  the  local  men 
were  attracted  by  the  conditions  he  had 
described.  When  the  situation  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents,  it  did  not  look  anywhere  near  as 
attractive  as  conditions  are  here  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County.  Most  of  the  growers  in  this 
Northwestern  section  operate  very  small 
acreage,  the  average  being  about  10  acres 
per  man.  Quite  frequently  one  variety 
is  grown  by  each  man.  It  can  readily  be 
semi  that  this  means  the  grower  is  taking 
a  long  chance,  for  if  a  late  frost  happens 
to  catch  this  particular  variety  in  full 
bloom,  his  chances  for  making  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  are  very  slim. 

Most  of  the  land  is  valued  and  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  acre.  Profes¬ 
sor  Blake  gave  in  detail  some  of  the 
costs  with  which  these  growers  are  con¬ 
fronted.  The  overhead  cost,  including 
cultivation,  spraying,  etc.,  is  about  $180 
per  acre.  The  apple  boxes,  the  picking, 
grading,  wrapping  and  packing  of  the 
boxes  costs  60  cents.  To  this  must  be 
added  about  one  dollar  for  freight  to  the 
East.  The  Northwestern  fruit  growers 
figures  that  he  loses  about  $150  per  acre 
on  a  200-box  yield.  However,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  high.-*  than  that.  They  figure  that 
on  a  yield  of  450  boxes  per  acre,  they  can 
make  a  little  money  and  can  make  a  good 
living  where  1,000  boxes  are  produced  per 
acre.  This  yield,  however,  is  above  the 
average. 

Local  growers  were  convinced  after 
hearing  Professor  Blake’s  talk  that  Ber¬ 
gen  County  conditions  are  far  superior  to 
conditions  in  the  Northwest  for  the  profit¬ 
able  production  of  fruit.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  the  local  grower  would  pay 
more  attention  to  his  pruning,  spraying 
and  fertilization,  fruit  of  much  higher 
quality  would  be  produced,  which  would 
compete  more  favorably  with  the  western 
fruit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flavor  and 
eating  qualities  of  eastern  grown  apples 
are  usually  far  superior  to  those  grown 
in  the  West. 


Why  Some  Orchards  Pay 

The  orchard  question  is  looked  at  from 
a  new  angle  in  V.  I.  Gardner’s  bulletin 
from  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station. 
The  points  brought  forward  are  out  of 
the  common  line,  and  well  worth  noting 
carefully  by  anyone  in  the  orchard  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  those  persons  who  are 
about  ready  to  start  an  orchard.  The 
ideas  are  ’based  on  a  study  of  about  106 
Michigan  business  apple  orchards.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  so  much  like  those  prevailing 
in  the  orchard  belt  from  New  England 
to  the  Great  Lakes  that  the  results  are 
of  general  value. 

Comparing  the  yield  and  profits  of  the 
numerous  orchards,  it  is  concluded  that 
site,  soil,  grades,  variety,  and  price,  in 
the  order  named,  are  the  most  important 
items  in  profitable  apple  production.  This 
means  that  orchards,  no  matter  how  well 
cared  for.  did  not  pay  very  well  unless 
the  location  and  soil  were  right,  which 
means  planting  on  well-drained  frost-free 
sites,  with  deep  rich  soil.  Too  many 
orchards  have  been  planted  on  whatever 
land  was  not  wanted  for  something  else. 
Some  of  the  best  paying  orchards  were 
not  very  well  pruned  or  cultivated,  but 
the  location,  soil  and  variety  were  good. 

Speaking  of  variety,  is  was  found  that 
some  kinds  which  sold  at  high  prices  did 
not  pay  so  well  as  some  of  the  cheaper 
apples  which  produced  bigger  average 
crops,  and  graded  out  a  larger  percentage 
of  No.  1  fruit.  The  Winter  varieties 
classed  as  the  big  three  in  Michigan  as 
well  as  farther  east,  are  the  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Northern 
Spy.  It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  to 
discredit  Spy  because  of  slowness  in  com¬ 
ing  to  bearing,  hut  the  author  shows  that 
in.  the  older  orchards  the  Spy  makes  up 
by  bearing  large  crops  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  the  fruit  sells  well  even  in 
years  of  heavy  apple  production.  Green¬ 
ing  also  made  a  better  showing  than 
many  people  would  expect,  because  it  is 
not  so  much  an  odd-year  bearer  and  be¬ 
gins  to  bear  heavily  at  a  younger  age 
than  Spy  or  even  Baldwin.  The  showing 
made  by  Baldwin  in  this  investigation  is 
not  so  good  as  might  be  supposed,  al¬ 
though  the  variety  ranks  well  toward  the 
front.  The  drawback  seems  to  be  that 
the  fruit  often  grades  out  rather  poorly 
on  account  of  'bad  color,  small  size,  and 
the  fruit  spot.  Still  Baldwin  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  profitable  for  Michi¬ 
gan  growers.  As  a  Fall  variety  Wealthy 
was  favored. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  report  is  the 
heavy  planting  of  the  comparatively  new 
varieties,  but  some  of  these  do  not  make 
as  good  a  showing  as  the  old  ones  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  year-in  and 


year-out  returns.  As  the  author  says : 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  the  tree  must 
he  a  heavy  producer.  Delicious  has  been 
heavily  planted  but  has  not  proved  pro¬ 
ductive.  Jonathan  has  made  heavy  gains, 
and  often  pays  well,  but  has  weak  points. 
Snow  and  McIntosh  have  proved  profit¬ 
able  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Such  kinds  as  Wagener,  Winter  Banana, 
Northwestern  Greening,  Ben  Davis, 
Stark,  and  Wolf  River,  do  not  rank  high, 
although  some  growers  found  them  profit¬ 
able.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  on  the  right 
location  and  with  good  care  almost  any 
of  the  kinds  made  a  good1  showing  in  some 
orchards.  It  was  plain  that  nothing 
could  take  the  place  of  the  right  location, 
fertile  soil,  and  timely  spraying. 

Any  grower  can  get  a  copy  of  this  good 
bulletin  by  applying  to  the  Experiment 
Station  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.  It  will 
do  some  good  if  nothing  more  than  induce 
some  growers  to  cut  out  or  graft  over  the 
long  list  of  varieties  nearly  worthless  for 
market.  '  g.  b.  f. 


Death  of  George  T.  Powell 

George  Townsend  Powell  was  widely 
known  as  a  fruit  grower,  educator,  lectur¬ 
er,  and  publicist.  Born  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  he  moved  when  two  years  old  with 
his  parents  to  Ghent,  where  he  resided  at 
Orchard  Farm  until  1919,  when  he  sold 
the  farm  and  moved  to  Brookfield,  Mass., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  developed  a 
large  and  productive  fruit  farm  of  280 
acres  with  more  than  10,000  trees,  mostly 
apples.  At  one  time  he  had  15,000  currant 
bushes,  and  grew  all  kinds  of  our  hardy 
fruits.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  many  years  ago  discovered-  a  great 
difference  in  individual  trees  of  the  same 
variety.  This  led  to  the  propagation  of 
fruit  trees  through  the  selection  of  scions 
from  trees  which  were  known  to  bear 
early,  regularly,  and  give  large  yields.  He 
frequently  lectured  on  the  subject  and,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  at  first  accepted  by 
fruit  growers  or  nurserymen,  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  has  long  since  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  plant  breeders.  The  citrus  in¬ 
dustry  of  California  has  been  rebuilt  in 
the  last  15  years  through  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  bud  selection  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  young  trees  and  the  top-working 
of  older  ones.  From  both  the  scientific 
and  practical  standpoint  this  discovery 
was  Mr.  Powell’s  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  agriculture. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Powell  was 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Chatham  Cour¬ 
ier ,  when  it  was  owned  and  published  by 
William  B.  Howland.  This  led  to  an  in¬ 
terest  in  agricultural  education,  and  he 
became  a  farmers’  institute  lecturer  and 
director  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  In- 
titues  from  1S90  to  1893.  Mr.  Powell 
was  appointed  director  of  the  New  York 
horticultural  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  award  at  that  show. 
WhiD  engaged  in  farmers’  institute  work 
he  became  impressed  with  the  need  of 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  scrools, 
which  resulted  in  establishing  the  first 
course  in  nature  study  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Through  the  co-operation  of  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and 
other  New  York  friends,  he  established 
the  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  at 
Briarcliff  Manor  and  became  its  director. 
Later  it  was  moved  to  Poughkeepsie  and 
afterward  became  part  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  Columbia  University. 

He  organized  the  Agricultural  Experts’ 
Association  which  gave  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  inspection,  planning,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  management  of  farms 
and  country  estates,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  visited  many  States.  His  lectures 
took  him  to  many  States  from  Maine  to 
California.  He  did  farmers’  institute 
work  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Missouri,  and  spoke  before 
many  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  and 
president  of  the  latter  from  May,  1910  to 
May,  1914.  Always  interested  in  the 
public  schools  be  was  elected  trustee  of 
his  school  district  for  many  years,  but 
outside  of  this  he  held  no  elective  pub¬ 
lic  office.  Although  most  of  his  life  he 
was  a  Republican,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Prohibition  party  for  a  few  years 
and  at  one  time  was  its  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Powell  was 
a  lifelong  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  connected  with  the  Ghent 
meeting  until  it  disbanded  several  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Powell  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Hudson  River  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Olaverack,  N.  Y.  Here  he  met 
Marcia  Chace,  whom  he  married  Decem¬ 
ber  2.  1868,  who  survives  him.  He  was 
tin  father  of  four  children,  Edwin  C., 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  G.  Harold  (de¬ 
ceased)  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  Mrs.  G. 
Reese  (Mabel)  Satterlee  of  New  York 
City,  and  Alger  W.,  of  Brookfield,  Mass. 
He  leaves  also  10  grandchildren  and  seven 
great-grandchildren. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual 
Summer  outing  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
Western  New  York  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Horticultural 


Society  on  the  grounds  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  August  10.  It  has 
long  been  the  practice  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  to  hold  the  Summer  meeting 
at  the  Experiment  Station  in  alternate 
years  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
society  and  their  friends  might  inspect 
the  work  of  the  institution  at  first  hand. 
The  meeting  last  year  was  held  on  the 
Sodus  Fruit  Farms  in  Wayne  County. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  station’s 
work  that  always  proves  of  interest  to 
practical  fruit  men  is  the  large  collection 
of  varieties  of  hardy  fruits  growing  on 
the  station  grounds..  The  collection  of 
small  fruits  is  of  special  interest  because 
many  of  the  varieties  are  in  their  prime 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Probably  the  largest  poultry  yard  in 
the  United  States  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Opelousas,  St.  Landry  Parish,  La., 
where  the  American  Red  Cross  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  “refugee  camp’’  for  100.000 
hens  driven  from  roosts  and  scratching 
places  by  the  flood.  The  camp  is  fenced 
W’th  chicken  wire  and  the  refugees  are 
fed  by  the  Red  Cross  just  as  the  poultry 
owners,  in  many  cases,  are  fed  by  that 
organization.  The  Red  Cross  is  also 
custodian  of  a  pen  of  30,000  hogs  and  a 
corral  of  10,000  mules.  At  Lafayette  it 
is  caring  for  30,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  country  of  any  variety  of 
corn.  This  step  was  taken,  the  ministry 
announced,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  pest  known  as  the  corn  borer  in  some 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  building  trades,  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Engineers’  Club,  New  York,  May  19, 
pledged  support  to  economic  stabilization 
of  agriculture  as  an  offset  to  possible  in¬ 
dustrial  depression.  The  luncheon  was 
given  by  Col.  William  A.  Starrett  of  the 
firm  of  Starrett  Brothers.  The  speakers 
included  Walter  S.  Faddis,  president  of 
the  Cauldwcll-Wingate  Company,  who 
agreed  to  raise  $120,000  to  send  more 
city  boys  to  the  National  Farm  School 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  es¬ 
tablish  them  as  farm  owners  throughout 
the  country.  Col.  Starrett,  chairman  of 
t!  ;  Building  Trades  Group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  School  Expansion  Project, 
convened  the  heads  of  the  building  and 
allied  trades  to  explain  the  situation. 

Among  recent  quarantine  regulations 
established  by  the  Canadian  government 
are  the  following :  Restricting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  and  certain  other 
plants  (including  certain  flowering  sorts 
such  as  Chrysanthemum.  Aster,  Cosmos, 
etc.)  from  all  New  England,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  New  Y’ork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia;  on  account  of  the 
European  corn  borer.  Prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Alfalfa  hay  (for  any  pur¬ 
pose)  originating  in  the  States  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Wyoming ;  on  account  of  the 
Alfalfa  weevil.  Prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  fresh  peaches  and  peach  nur¬ 
sery  stock  from  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  area  east  of  those  States ; 
and  from  all  other  States  of  the  United 
States  unless  accompanied  by  a  statement 
as  to  the  State  in  which  the  peaches  were 
grown ;  also  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  peach  pits  or  seeds  into  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  from  the  five  States  above  named 
and  the  area  east  of  them.  This  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Oriental  peach  moth. 
Further  information  regarding  these  regu¬ 
lations  may  be  secured  from  the  Destruc¬ 
tive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  Advisory  Board, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Chas.  N.  Schaffer 


He  NOW  Makes  $240.51 
Sales  Per  Week! 


YOU  Should 
Do  So,  Also! 

Chas.  N.  Schaffer, 

Montgomery  Co., 

PENN.,  was  a  Street 
Car  Conductor  up  to  a 
few  months  ago.  Now,  he 
is  making  $240.51  aver¬ 
age  sales  per  week  sell 
ing  Stark  Trees — has 
sold  $1,683.60  worth 
in  7  weeks. 

Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  City  Men 
Do  As  Well! 

Write  us  for  PROOF !  Let  us  show 
YOU  the  great  Sales  Opportunities  that 
our  Great  Advertising  Campaign  — 
reaching  18,000,000  farms  and  homes — 
places  within  your  grasp.  Write  for 
terms  QUICK-you  are  PAID  WEEK- 
\LY— the  work  ishealthful,  pleasant  and 
PROFITABLE.  Don’t  let  your  neigh¬ 
bor  beat  you  to  this  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  Box  S.W.-8 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

,t  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Ill  Yeats 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY. 


STARK  NURSERIES.  BoxS.W.-ft 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.Y.-6-4-27 

Send  me  —  without  any  obligation  on  my  part- 
complete  facta  and  terms  of  your  Saleamen’a  Offer. 


Name  . 
P.  O.., 


State. 


i  : 

L.2L.2I  &  JUL  iiii — ——m3. 


The  Lead  Seal 


of  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly 
Catalog.  Then  order  Boon  to  insure  set 
tins  your  share  of  our  guaranteed  “True 
to-Name“  stock.  We  have  no  agents- 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

121  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y 
Established  in  1880 


12  DELPHINIUMS  E?.?. 


'  ( Hardy  Larkspur ) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  G  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock.  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove.  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Boses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Tlants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Our  Bulb  BoolGTree ™ 

he  leadingBuIbBookforl927. 
Complete.  Helpful.^  Hundreds  of 
practical  suggestions  for  grow- 
ingTulips,  Hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs,  indoors  or  out/"’  Richly 
illustrated.  Send for 
//  today.  *">  Get  your 
/  bulb  orders  in  early! 

Elliott  Nursery  Co. 

Mag’ee  Building  -  Pittsburgh.Pa. 


Notes  on  the  Nursery 
Business 

[The  following  notes  are  taken  from  re¬ 
ports  on  the  past  reason’s  trade — made  by 
nurserymen.  The  business  on  the  whole 
was  fair — the  increase  in  orders  for  orna¬ 
mental  stock  greatly  helping  the  total.  A 
silent  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  for  planting.  Some  of 
the  old  stand-bys  are  passing  off  the 
stage.] 

Last  Fall,  when  peaches  were  selling  as 
low  as  50c  a  bushel  and  up,  apples  very 
slow  demand,  we  looked  for  a  slackening 
up  in  the  demand  for  fruit  trees,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  peach 
trees  were  winter-killed  the  past  Winter 
due  (we  think)  to  the  extremely  wet  Fall, 
fruit  growers  are  filling  in  their  orchards, 
and  a  number  are  setting  out  new  or¬ 
chards,  believing  that  now  is  the  time  to 
plant,  when  many  are  discouraged  or 
straddle  of  the  fence  as  what  to  do.  In 
varieties  the  Elberta  leads  by  about  50 
to  one,  and  that  small  number  for  home 
use,  roadside  stands  or  local  markets. 

In  apples,  very  few  new  orchards  have 
>een  set  out  this  Spring.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  trees  sold  are  used  to  fill  in 
vacancies.  The  varieties  being  planted 
are  the  McIntosh  Red,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Delicious  and  Cortland  in  the  order 
named.  If  the  Cortland  turns  out  well 
as  represented  it  will  without  a  doubt 
become  the  leading  commercial  variety 
here  in  Western  New  York. 

*  £  *  *  * 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  any 
call  in  recent  years  for  other  varieties1' of 
sour  cherry,  such  as  Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello  and  May  Duke.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  proportionate  de¬ 
mand  for  some  of  the  old  standard  va¬ 
rieties  of  apple,  such  as  R.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy.  The  big  sell¬ 
ers  in  apple  were  McIntosh,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Wealthy,  and  Gravenstein. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  orchard  planting  we  have  noticed 
an  increase  in  the  orders  of  the  backyard 
variety,  and  we  have  probably  sold  twice 
a«  many  dwarf  apples  as  we  did  a  year 
ago.  We  have  sold  out  almost  completely 
on  plums,  which  is  rather  unusual.  The 
commercial  orchardists,  however,  have 
bought  lightly.  I  think  they  have  bought 
mostly  to  fill  in  their  orchards  where  mice 
have  killed  the  trees,  or  where  snow  broke 
the  trees  down.  With  the  exception  of 
one  40-acre  orchard,  we  have  not  sold 
many  orders  of  apple  trees  that  called  for 
more  than  100  to  200  apple  trees,  but  as 
stated  above,  there  has  been  a  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  backyard  plantings.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  fruit 
growers  did  not  make  on  their  apples  this 
last  Summer,  the  consumer  failed  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  heavy  crop,  and  we 
have  noticed  a  growing  tendency  to  plant 
fruit  trees  in  the  suburban  gardens. 

As  to  the  varieties  we  sell  in  apples 
McIntosh  predominates  to  an  even  great¬ 
er  extent  than  usual.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  orders  for  Cortland,  run¬ 
ning  from  1  to  20  trees  per  order,  show¬ 
ing  that  people  are  planting  this  variety 
cautiously.  Personally,  I  think  it  well 
that  they  do  this,  as  I  have  yet  to  see,  or 
to  sample  a  Cortland  that  anywhere  near 
enuals  McIntosh  in  quality.  Baldwin 
lias  sold  slowly  and  I  should  say  that 
sales  of  Delicious  have  declined  some¬ 
what.  Wealthy  does  not  really  sell  well 
at  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  very 
few  of  these  old  varieties  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  for  some  time  to  come. 
What  apples  are  planted  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  Cortland  and  McIntosh,  and  in  this 
I  think  the  fruit  growers  are  right.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  feel  that  the  future  for  high 
quality  apples  properly  grown  and  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  packed  is  a  bright  one, 
but  I  think  the  time  when  fruit  growers 
could  sell  ordinary  quality  apples  poorly 
packed  and  graded  has  gone  by. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fruit  trees  are  not  in  demand ;  that 
is  the  sale  did  not  come  up  to  what  we 
had  anticipated.  I  don't  believe  the  farm¬ 
er  or  the  fruit  grower  planted  within  a 
half  of  what  was  planted  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  nothing  to  book 
an  order  for  5,000  Elberta  and  2,000 
Lemon  Free  peach  among  local  fruit 
growers,  but  this  year  orders  at  one-half 
this  size  were  at  a  premium.  I  would  say 
that  we  just  had  an  ordinary  season,  and 
I  believe  that  fruits  were  off  sale ;  that 
is  our  ornamental  sale  was '  two  to  one 
compared  with  the  fruit  trees. 

:Js  $s  # 

In  our  estimation  there  were  less  fruit 
trees  planted  commercially  this  Spring 
than  any  Spring  in  the  history  of  our 
business.  We  make  this  report  not  only 
on  sales  from  our  own  nurseries,  but 

from  reports  of  various  nursery  concerns, 
with  whom  we  are  in  close  contact.  The 
nursery  business  in  general,  however,  I 
do  not  think  has  suffered,  as  most  nur¬ 
serymen  usually  grow  and  sell  ornamental 
stock,  which  has  been  a  very  good  busi¬ 
ness  this  Spring. 

Last  year’s  experience  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  especially  apple  growers,  was 

nothing  compared  to  what  the  older  grow¬ 
ers  experienced  during  the  season  of  1896 
when  apples  sold  in  the  orchard,  if  they 
sold  at  all,  for  50  cents  a  barrel  for  the 
fruit.  It  seems  ridiculous  then  that  the 
growers  should  complain  of  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit 

(Continued  on  Page  835) 


Even  when  Kelly-Springfields  were  higher 
priced  than  other  tires,  their  purchase  was  an 
economy  because  of  the  longer  service  they  gave. 

Since  they  now  cost  no  more  than  any  of  the 
well  known'  makes  and  are  even  tougher,  sturdier, 
longer  lived  and  easier  riding  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  their  purchase  is  an  evengreater  economy. 

Try  one  the  next  time  you  need  a  tire,  and 
see  for  yourself  if  it’s  not  so. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  he  one  in  your  town'’'1 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 


KELLYKHomTlRES 


Kellys  co st. no ; more  to  Buy 
-and  less  town 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  e  a  v  e- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  89  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
It  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1.  Olean,  N.Y. 


7  SHAW  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Fine  for  Track  Gardens, 
Small  Farms,  Estates. 
Does  the  work  of  6  men. 
Plows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
runs  belt  machinery. 
Easy  to  operate. 

SPECIAL  Offer 

Write  for  fall  details  and 
special  Low  Price.  East¬ 
ern  customers  pay  freight 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SHAW  MFC.  CO., Dspt,  RN  1, 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  #2,95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  352  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


^  Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime! 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve- in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  50  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1  J4  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetima 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 

Witte  Engine  Works,  Dept.  18-95 

1  89  A  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  89-A  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


50  NEW  Features! 


“There’s  a  Witte  Engine 
tor  every  farm  job” 

V  h.p.  to  30h.p.  engines  Z 

Pumping  Outfits— 8-in  1  Saw  Zd 
Rig,  Log  and  Tree 


Write  Today  For 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Strawberries  are  now  commanding  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  local  market, 
with  the  season  for  nearby  berries  at  its 
height.  The  Eastern  Shore,  Virginia  dis¬ 
trict,  has  passed  peak  movement,  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland  section  will  probably 
reach  its  height  of  shipping  about  the  first 
of  June,  and  volume  shipments  from  Del¬ 
aware  and  New  Jersey  follow,  Maryland 
immediately.  Truck  receipts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  in  Philadelphia  have  been  ranging 
from  8,000  to  12,000  crates  daily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  estimates,  and  prices  have  fluctu¬ 
ated  from  day  to  day,  but  fair  to  good 
quality  stock  sold  generally  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  32-quart  crate,  with  some  of  the  better 
quality  stock  reaching  $4.50  to  $5.  _  As¬ 
paragus  prices  have  also  varied  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  past  few  days.  White  as¬ 
paragus  seems  particularly  hard  to  sell 
this  season,  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but 
in  New  York  as  well.  Large  asparagus 
has  been  selling  generally  20  to  25c  a 
bunch,  the  bunches  weighing  generally 
from  2%  to  2%  lbs.,  while  extra  large 
green  asparagus  ranged  upward  to  45c  a 
bunch.  Cabbage  has  been  selling  well, 
but  supplies  are  a  little  more  liberal  and 
prices  dropped  to  $5.25  per  barrel  crate, 
and  $2.50  per  %-barrel  hamper  or  %- 
barrel  crate.  Texas  onions  have  been 
bringing  good  prices  most  of  the  season, 
with  Texas  Bermudas  selling  recently 
around  $2.75  per  bushel  crate,  and 
Egyptian  yellow  Bermudas  110-lb.  sack 
averaged  on  the  twenty-third  about  $4.60 
a  sack.  Plenty  of  lettuce  is  being  offered, 
mostly  western,  California  crates,  Iceberg, 
containing  4  to  5  dozen  heads  selling 
$2.50  to  $3.75  a  crate.  A  little  nearby 
lettuce  is  arriving,  and  soon  New  Jersey 
growers  will  be  moving  their  crop  in 
volume.  Peas  and  string  beans  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  little  better  prices  this  week,  best 
peas  bringing  about  $2  a  bushel,  and 
South  Carolina  string  beans,  $2  to  $2.50 
a  bushel.  Wax  beans  were  quoted  at 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bushel  hamper.  Toma¬ 
toes  have  also  recovered  from  their  for¬ 
mer  low  prices,  fancy  Florida’s  selling 
$3.50  to  $4  per  six-basket  carrier.  Dew¬ 
berries  have  just  made  their  initial  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  season,  North  Carolina 
stock  selling  $4  per  32-quart  crate.  The 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  has  opened 
up  the  cantaloupe'season  and  carloads  are 
now  being  received  in  eastern  markets, 
st.  ndard  45s  selling  at  $7  a  crate  in 
Philadelphia.  A  few  Georgia  peaches 
have  also  been  received,  the  first  of  the 
season.  The  potato  market  >  has  _  been 
generally  firm,  with  Philadelphia  prices  a 
little  under  most  other  markets  during  the 
past  week.  Shipments  from  Florida  are 
falling  off  rather  rapidly,  while  South 
Carolina  shipments  suddenly  jumped  to 
275  carloads  a  day.  South  Carolina,  due 
to  rain  and  flood  damage  in  Middlewest- 
ern  States,  will  have  opportunities  for  a 
wider  distribution  this  season  than  usual, 
which  should  help  to  better  the  general  - 
price  level.  New  Potatoes  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  around  $7.75  a  barrel,  and. prices  on 
old  potatoes  hold  up  well,  Maine  Green 
Mountains  still  bringing  about  $4.60  per 
2-bushel  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  last  week  were  only  40,- 
600  cases,  a  drop  of  13.500  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  previous,  and  48,700 
cases  a  year  ago.  but  they  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  two  years  ago  when  36,000 
cases  were  received  for  a  similar  period. 
Total  receipts  in  Philadelphia  since  Jan. 
1.  as  well  as  in  other  large  consuming- 
markets,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  last 
year.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  receipts 
last  week,  however,  offerings  were  larger 
than  trade  demands,  and  prices  dropped, 
fresh  extra  firsts  selling  24%c,  fresh 
firsts  21  to  22%c,  and  fresh  seconds  were 
quoted  19  to  20c  a  dozen.  Fresh  eggs 
carefully  selected  and  candled  for  selling 
in  cases  averaged  27c,  and  stock  even 
more  closely  graded  for  carton  trade 
ranged  29  to  32c  a  dozen.  Into  storage 
movement  continues  quite  freely,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week  in  May  Phila¬ 
delphia  warehouses  had  to  their  credit 
293,538  cases,  about  80,000  cases  ahead 
of  last  vear’s  holdings  at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  very 
quiet  since  the  lc  a  lb.  drop  early  in  the 
w-eek.  Trading  at  times  has  been  too 
light  to  definitely  establish  values,  but  col¬ 
ored  fowl  have  been  selling  generally  28 
to  29c  a  lb.,  with  small  to  medium  sizes 
favored  by  the  trade.  Leghorn  fowl  sel¬ 
dom  exceeded  25  to  26e.  Large  broilers, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  mixed  colors  aver¬ 
aged  41c  and  smaller  sizes  ranged  down¬ 
ward  to  35c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  topped  the  market  at.  48c  for 
2*4-9).  birds,  while  unattractive  Leghorn 
broilers  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  25  to 
32c  a  lb.,  good  Leghorns,  weighing  2  lbs. 
or  over  worked  out  at  35  to  36c  a  lb. 
Old  ducks  bring  low  prices,  around  15c 
a  lb.,  and  White  Pekins  sold  up  to  24c. 
Prices  on  dressed  poultry  were  steadily 
held,  the  demand  about  equaling  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Fresh-kiMed  fowl  in  barrels 
moved  moderately  at  27  to  28c  for  very 
heavy  stock,  and  4  to  5-lb.  fowl  sold  up 
to  30c,  while  boxed-packed  fowl  generally 
brought  about  2c  a  lb.  above  barreled- 
packed  stock.  Old  roosters  ranged  14  to 


17c  a  lb.  as  to  size,  and  ducklings  were 
quoted  at  24c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  in  Philadelphia  since  Jan.  1  has  been 
close  to  10,000,000  lbs.,  while  Chicago  re¬ 
ceived  over  16.000,000,  Boston  over  15,- 
000,000,  and  New  York  around  46,000,- 
000  lbs.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  more  than  double  those  of  last 
year  at  this  time,  but  a  report  of  26  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  week  ending  May  21  shows 
54,825,461  lbs.  of  poultry  in  storage  com¬ 
pared  with  37,S90,500  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Trading  in  hay  was  dull,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  inclined  to  weakness.  Timothy  hay 
continues  to  sell  at  $23.50  to  $24  a  ton, 
and  best  light  clover  mi-xed  and  No.  2 
Timothy  at  $21  to  $22  a  ton.  Best  rye 
straw  is  now  selling  at  $23.50  and  wheat 
straw  $15.50  to  $16  a  ton,  50e  higher 
than  oat  straw.  A  year  ago  No.  3  Tim¬ 
othy  was  selling  at  the  present  price  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  brought  up  to  $27  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  was  considerably  lower. 

B.  W.  S. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.60  box ; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl. ;  Rusetts,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  $2  to  $4 
bbl. ;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl. ;  odd  va¬ 
rieties.  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.50  to  $5.75 :  fair  to  good,  $5.30  to 
$5.40 ;  California  small  white,  $8.25  to 
$8.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75;  fair  to  good.,  $10  to  $10.50;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15 ;  California  Lima  beans, 
$7.50  to  $7.75;  native  green  peas,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50 
to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  42%  to  43c;  firsts, 
40  to  42%  c  seconds,  37  to  39c. 

Cheese.- — Twins,  firsts,  fresh,  24  to 
24%c;  l’oung  American,  24 %  to  25c; 
held  extras^  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  24  to  24%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
33  to  34c ;  mixed  colors,  32  to  33c ;  white 
extras,  29  to  31c ;  eastern  extras,  28  to 
2814c;  western  extras,  26%  to  27%c; 
western  extra  firsts,  24%  to  25%c;  firsts, 
23  to  24c;  seconds,  21%  to  22%c;  stor- 
age  packed  extra  firsts,  26%  to  27c ; 
firsts,  25  to  25%e;  seconds,  24  to  24%c. 

Fruits.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo,  crts, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  standards,  $4  to  $6 ;  flats, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3  to 
$4.90  box ;  lemons,  $2.50  to  $4.55  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $2.60  to  $6.45  box ; 
Florida,  $2.55  to  $5.75  box  ;  strawberries, 
qts.,  10  to  20c :  pineapples,  $2  to  $3  crt. ; 
watermelons,  75  to  90c  apiece. 

Onions.  —  Egyptians,  $3.50  to  $4.25 
bag ;  Texas,  $2.25  to  $2.65  crt. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $3.50  per 
100-lb.  sack ;  Florida,  new,  $6.50  to  $10 
bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  29  to 
31c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers,  40  to 
45c ;  stags,  18  to  20c ;  western  box-packed 
fowl,  fancy,  29  to  31c ;  medium,  24  to 
27c* ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  26  to  27c ; 
broilers,  fancy,  34  to  37c ;  small,  30  to 
32c ;  stags,  16  to  18c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  20 
to  25c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $28 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy.  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern.  $20  to  $23 :  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37  to  $39 ;  middlings,  $37.50 
to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $38  to  $41 ;  red-dog, 
$46  to  $46.50 ;  gluten  meal,  $49 ;  hominy 
feed,  $40 ;  stock  feed,  $39 ;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground,  $17.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39.25 
to  $45.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $51  to  $53. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  native  stand- 
up  $5.50  to  $7  per  3  doz. ;  flat,  $3.50  to 
$6 ;  beans,  $1.50  to  $4  bskt. ;  beets,  75c 
to  $1.50  box ;  cabbage,  southern,*  $6.25 
to  $7  crt ;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to  $2.50  crt ; 
carrots,  $1  to  $1.65  box;  celery,  white, 
$3.25  to  $4.50  crt ;  cucumbers,  $2  to 
$6.50  box ;  eggplant,  $2.50  to  $3  crt ;  let¬ 
tuce,  .*‘>1.15  to  $1.50  bxj  Iceberg.  $5  to 
$7  crt ;  parsnips,  $1.25  to  $2.25  box ;  pep¬ 
pers,  $4  to  $5.75  crt ;  radishes,  hothouse, 
$1  to  $1.35  box ;  rhubarb,  25  to  50c  box ; 
spinach,  15  to  35c  box ;  tomatoes,  south¬ 
ern,  repacked,  $3  to  $3.50  crt;  hothouse, 
25  to  33c  lb. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  mild  weather  is  bringing  about 
some  declines  in  prices.  Eggs  are  lower 
and  poultry  shows  an  easy  tendency.  Po¬ 
tatoes  continue  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c ;  tubs, 
46  to  47c ;  dairy,  41  to  46c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
new  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  31c.  Eggs, 
weak ;  hennery,  26  to  27c ;  State,  24  to 
25c ;  western,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  30  to  32c ;  capons,  36  to  45c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  fancy,  33  to  34c;  old  roosters,  24  to 
25c ;  ducks,  36  to  37c ;  geese,  27  to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  easy ;  fowls,  23  to  25c ; 
broilers,  40  to  45c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 


81.35  to  $1.50 ;  'king,  $1.50’  to  $1.75; 
Spy,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Winesap,  western,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  Delicious,  $4  to  $4.25. 
Potatoes,  stronger;  >  me-grown,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $5.50  to  $6  Fla., 
bbl..  $6  to  $8.75 ;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper, 
$1.40  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea.  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  high¬ 
er;  home-grown,  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  Texas,  yellow,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  behs,  85c 
to  $1 ;  beets,  So.,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  carrots, 
washed,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $3  to 
$5.25 ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  eggplant.  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4.50 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.  behs, 
75  to  90c ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  turnips,  yel¬ 
low.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  cwt., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Fruit  and  Berries.  —  Oi'anges.  firm ; 
Cal.,  box.  $4.50  to  $5.75;  Fla.,  $4.60  to 
$5.50.  Strawberries,  easy;  Tenn.,  24-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  Va„  32-qt.  crate, 
$5  to  $5.50.  Cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25 
to  $4.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  slow;  sugar,  20  to  25c;  syrup,  new 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  old.  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ;  rve 
straw,  $12  to  $14  •  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ; 
wheat  bran,  $33 ;  standard  middlings, 
$33.50 ;  red-dog,  $43 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $37.50;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $47.50 :  hominy,  $37 ;  gluten,  $38 ; 
oat  feed,  $15.25.  c.  h.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


May  26,  1927. 


Lambs  . 18.00@18.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .16 

M  Culls  . 09(a)  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head . 4.00 @12.00 

VEGETABLES 

Present  sources  of  supply :  Asparagus, 
Jersey,  Del.,  Md„  Penn.;  beets,  Texas, 
Miss.,  La.,  Carolina,  Va. ;  cabbage,  Va. ; 
carrots,  N.  Y.,  Cal.,  La.,  Miss.,  Texas, 
Carolina,  Bermuda;  cucumbers,  Fla.;  S. 
C;-  Ga.,  Ala.;  eggplant,  Fla.;  garlic,  Cal., 
Chili ;  horseradish,  Mo.;  Kale,  L.  I.,  Jer- 
sey,  Cal. ;  .Lima  beans,  Fla. ;  okra,  Fla. ; 
onions,  Texas,  Cal.,  Chili,  Bermuda, 
Egypt ;  parsley,  Texas,  Jersey,  Bermuda  ; 
peas,  N.  C.,  Va.,  Cal. ;  peppers,  Fla.,  West 
Indies ;  squash,  Fla.,  S.  C. ;  string  beans, 
I  la.,  S.  C.,  N.  C. ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  Cuba. 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.50 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.00 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 2.00@  2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  2.50  @  2.65 

New,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.60 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00@  5.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50(a)  3.25 

Garlic.  100  lbs .  1.00@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 11.00@12.00 

bbl . 75 @  1.00 

Leeks  ,100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 @  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  40 

Okra,  bu .  3.00@  5.50 

Onions,  new,  bu.  crate .  1.50(a)  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Parsnips,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Peas,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  5.25 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 25@  .65 

Squash,  bu . 50(7?  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  4.25 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu .  1.50(a)  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  1.00(7/)  4.50 

Turnips,  new.  white,  bu .  1.00(fD  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.75 

FRUITS 


MILK 

League-pool,  June:  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.16;  Class  3.  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B.  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.85 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.43% 

Extra,  92  score . 

•42% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.38%  @ 

.42 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.37  @ 

.3S 

Lower  grades . 

.35  @ 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.34  @ 

•37% 

Packing  stock . 

.30  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . . 

.36  %@ 

•41% 

Renovated . 

.38%  @ 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.44  %@ 

.45 

Extra  . 

.44 

Firsts  . 

•41  @ 

•43% 

Seconds  . 

.39  @ 

.40 

CHEESE 

Fresh,  fancy . 

.22  @ 

.23 

Young  America  . 

.25  @ 

.25% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.23%  @ 

.24 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  mkt. 

.20 

STATE  WHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

Average  run . 

•21% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras . 

,.  .30 

@ 

.31 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .27  %@ 

.29 

Firsts  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.  .28 

@ 

.35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .31 

@ 

.32 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .27%  @ 

.28 

Common  to  good  ...... 

.  .20 

@ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

. 30  @  .45 

Roosters  . 

.  .15 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @  .25 

Geese  . 

. 10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 30  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .30  @  .43 

Roosters  . 

.  -12@  .17 

Fowls  . 

.  .26  @  .30 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

.  .40  @  .46 

6-8  lbs . 

.  .34  @  .39 

Culls  . 

.  .30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.  .44  @  .46 

Old  stock  . 

.  .32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .50  @  .65 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$9.75@11.50 

Bulls  . 

.  7.00@  7.50 

Cows  . 

.  3.00  @  5.10 

Calves,  best  . 

•  12.00@13.00 

Culls  . . 

Hogs  . 

..12.00  @12.25 

Sheep  . 

.  6.00  @  6.50 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu . $0.50@$1.50 

Pome .  1.50@  3.00 

Baldwins,  bbl .  3.00@  4.50 

Albemarle,  bbl . 3.00@  7.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _  2.00(7/)  9.00 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 3.50@  7.50 

Florida  .  2.50@  6.55 

Strawberries,  Ky.,  qt . 05(7/)  .15 

Norfolk,  qt . 07@  .11 

Carolina,  qt . 08@  .15 

Eastern  Shore,  qt . 08@  .15 

Maryland,  qt . 08@  .20 

Kumquats,  qt . 13@  .15 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  car  . 815(7/)1,050 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  5.00(7/:  7.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  2.00@  4.00 

Dewberries,  Carolina,  qt . 15@  .25 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150  lbs . $5.35 @$5.75 

Florida,  bbl .  5.00  @  8.50 

Carolina,  bbl . 2.50@  8.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 65@  2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@24.00 

No.  3  . 20.00  @21.00 

Clover,  mixed . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 25.00@26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt..  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. .  .  . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 


Certified,  qt.  . 
Certified,  pt.  . 
Buttermilk,  qt, 


V  ictiui,  -72  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40@ 

Gathered . 30  @ 

Fowls,  lb . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @ 

Ducks,  lb . 45  @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@ 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @ 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @ 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@ 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@ 

String  beans,  lb . 15@ 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @ 

New  cabbage,  lb . 04  @ 

Onions,  lb . 07@ 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.52 

.40 

.45 

.38 

.45 

.50 

.48 

.55 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.06 

.04 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.06 

.10 


Wool  Market 

Business  is  reported  a  little  more  ac¬ 
tive.  Recent  prices  at  Boston  were :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  44c ;  fine  clothing,  37c ; 
half  blood  _  strictly  combing,  43c ;  half 
blood  clothing,  36  to  37c;  three-eighths 
blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42c;  three- 
eighths  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c;  quar¬ 
ter  blood  strictly  combing,  40  t©  41c ;  low 
quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


“Can  you  help  me  with  my  arithmetic 
lessons,  Daddy  ?  The  first  problem  is :  ‘A 
carpenter  was  paid  $3  a  day  and’  ” — 
“That’s  sounds  more  like  ancient  history 
than  arithmetic.” — Outlook. 
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Notes  on  the  Nursery 
Business 

(Continued  from  Page  833) 
that  was  sold  last  year,  when  they  think 
of  the  experience  their  fathers  went 
through  during  this  earlier  period.  Ever 
since  the  season  of  1896,  prices  and  condi¬ 
tions  have  continued  to  improve,  and  I 
hope  also  to  see  this  repeated.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
fruit  produced  as  it  is  the  problem  of 
distributing  the  fruit  after  it  is  produced. 
If  this  problem  is  solved,  their  industry 
will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  sold  a  hundred 
P>en  Davis  apple  trees  to  any  orehardist 
during  the  last  10  years,  which  I  think  is 
a  very  good  indication.  We  are  selling 
more  varieties  such  as  Stayman,  Winesap. 
McIntosh,  Jonathan  and  Delicious,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  planter  to 
neglect  some  of  the  old  and  valuable  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  somewhat  slower  coming 
into  bearing.  This  is  a  mistake.  Some 
of  these  varieties  are  well  worth  per¬ 
petuating  and  should  be  in  every  or¬ 
chard.  The  Northern  Spy,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  is  being  most  sadly  neglected  as  is 
also  the  R.  I.  Greening  and  some  of 
those  other  old  standbys,  which  we  con¬ 
sidered  so  valuable  in  other  days,  and 
which  I  still  consider  among  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  grown. 

#  $  $  *  * 

Glancing  through  wholesale  lists  we 
find  that  there  seems  to  be  a  large  surplus 
of  fruit  stock  of  all  kinds  in  the  country. 
This  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
large  planter  is  not  putting  out  as  much 
stock  as  usual.  Lack  of  demand  with  the 
consequent  low  prices  is  undoubtedly  hav¬ 
ing  an  effect  upon  the  sale  of  this  class 
of  stock.  We  are  located  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  grape  belt,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  exists  here  in  regard  to  grapevines. 
Last  Fall  we  had  an  enormous  crop  of 
rather  poor  quality  grapes  which  sold  at 
prices  that  hardly  paid  for  picking  and 
packing.  Consequently  the  grape  grower 
lias  little  money  to  spend,  and  less  de¬ 
sire  to  set  out  new  vineyards. 


Treatment  for  Cabbage 
Maggot 

What  treatment  can  be  given  to  con¬ 
trol  cabbage  maggot  which  also  infests 
radishes  and  turnips?  c.  J.  E. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

The  following  information,  from  Prof. 
Glen  W.  Herrick,  was  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  two  years  ago  : 

The  cabbage  maggot,  introduced  from 
Europe  many  years  ago,  is  a  serious  pest 
to  cabbages,  radishes,  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas.  It  is  particularly  injurious  to 
early  cabbages  in  the  field,  to  late  cabbage 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  to  early  radishes. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  it  can  be 
controlled  on  cabbages  and  radishes  by 
application  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  so¬ 
lution  with  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons. 

Early  cabbage  in  the  field  may  be 
protected  from  injury  by  treatments  at 
intervals  of  about  one  week,  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  being  made  within  three  or  four 
days  after  the  plants  have  been  set  in 
the  field.  There  seems  to  be  littl6  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  effectiveness  of  a 
strength  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  and 
one  of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons.  Since, 
however,  there  is  so  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  two  strengths,  the  former 
is  recommended,  especially  where  the  in¬ 
festation  has  been  severe.  At  least  two 
applications  should  be  made,  and  three 
would  give  greater  insurance' of  protection 
from  injury.  Late  cabbage  plants  in  the 
seed  bed  may  be  protected  from  the  mag¬ 
got  by  making  about  three  applications 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce  to  10 
gallons  of  water,  at  intervals  of  one  week. 
The  first  application  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  come  nicely 
through  the  ground. 

Radishes  may  be  protected  from  injury 
by  the  maggot  with  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  poison  at  a  strength  of  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons  in  the  case  of  average 
infestation.  Slight  burning  and  whiten¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  may  result  if  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  poured  directly  over  the  plants. 
It  is  wiser  to  direct  the  stream  below  the 
leaves  and  against  the  stems  as  much  as 
possible.  Here  again,  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  come  nicely  through  the  soil  with 
subsequent  applications  at  intervals  of 
one  week. 

In  the  case  of  turnips,  our  knowledge 
is  not  so  definite.  It  appears  sure  the 
maggot  could  be  controlled  in  turnips  by 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  if  the 
turnips  were  sown  broadcast  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  the  solution.  If  the 
turnips  are  in  rows  the  solution  could  be 
applied  easily  with  the  same  number  and 
frequency  of"  application* as  in  the  case 
of  cabbages  and  radishes. 

In  the  case  of  cabbage  plants  the  .so¬ 
lution  may  be  applied  with  a  pail  and  a 
small  dipper,  about  one-fourth  of  a  tea¬ 
cupful  being  placed  on  each  plant.  If 
desired,  a  watering  pot,  with  the  rose  re¬ 
moved  and  the  spout  partly  plugged  with, 
a  piece  of  wood  to  prevent  the  water  from 
flowing  too  freely,  may  be  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  solution.  The  object  is  to  wet 
the  soil  about  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and 
especially  to  fill  the  opening  in  the  soil 
ir.  mediately  about  the  stem. 

With  radishes  the  solution  should  be 
pi  ured  on  the  plants  along  the  row  with 
a  watering  pot. 


Performance 

* 

Unequaled 


and  Comfort 
at  Its  Price 


S  '  -’Y 

Chrysler  “50”  Features 

50  miles  and  more  an  hour; 

5  to  25  miles  in  8  seconds; 

25  miles  to  the  gallon; 

•  Full-sized,  withampieseating 
capacity  for  adultpassengers; 

Mohair  plush  upholstery. 


WE  ARE  eager  to  have  you  ride  in  the  Chrysler 
"50”  and  drive  it,  fully  confident  that  the 
moment  you  compare  it  with  any  car  approximat¬ 
ing  its  own  price — you  will  not  fail  to  choose  the 
Chrysler  "50”. 

In  speed,  acceleration  and  economy,  as  well  as  in 
trimness  of  appearance,  the  sweeping  superiority 
of  the  Chrysler  "50”  over  the  other  cars  in  its  price 
field  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  public  preference 
has — within  the  past  eight  months — shot  Chrysler 
forward  to  fourth  place  among  the  world’s  greatest 
motor  car  manufacturers. 

In  its  characteristic  Chrysler  fleetness  and  dash,  its 
smoothness  throughout  its  entire  speed  range,  its 
economy,  its  full-sized  roominess  for  adult  passen¬ 
gers,  its  smartness  of  line  and  coloring,  indisputable 
value  proclaims  the  "50”  as  far  and  away  the  great¬ 
est  offering  at  its  price. 

r  f  f 

Coupe  $750;  Coach  $ 780;  Roadster  ( with  rumble  seat)  $795; 
Sedan  $830;  f  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax , 
Chrysler  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  extend  the  convenience  of 
time  payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan.  AH 
Chrysler  cars  have  the  additional  protection  against  theft  of 
the  Fedco  System  of  numbering. 


CHRYSLER '5a 

BUILT  AS  ONLY  CHRYSLER  BUILDS 


CHRYSLER.  MODEL  NUMBERS  MEAN  MILES  PER  HOUR 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Pay  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a ltife Ram 
—fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air- 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
_  daily  use.  Send  for 

freecatalog  today. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  We»t  Street  New  York 


Federal  Garden  Tractor 


A  giant  for  power.  Gear 
driven  with  enclosed 
gears.  Plows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates  l, 2  or  3  rows.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Free  circular. 


THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2646  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


5 %  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

■DECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NA  TIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIA  TION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
316-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mower 


The  East’s  Most  Famous 

SIZES:  One  Horse  3)4 — 4  foot  cut 
Two  Horse  4)4.  5,  8  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lilt  Mower  No.  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  rugged  Eastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 

1  cuts  closely. 

6.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
BatemanBrothers.Inc.Dept.  B  .Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


A  farmer  wrote:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  6  ft.  Mower  runs 
so  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole.'* 

Repair  part3  for  Walter 
Wood  Binders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrows 
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Milestones  in  National  Service 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


There  are  twenty-five 
Bell  companies  but  only 
one  Bell  System — and 
one  Bell  aim  and  ideal, 
stated  by  President  Walter  S. 
Gifford  as: 

“A  telephone  service  for  this 
nation,  so  far  as  humanly 
possible  free  from  imperfec- 
jtions,  errors  or  delays,  and 
enabling  anyone  anywhere  at 
any  time  to  pick  up  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  talk  to  anyone  else 
anywhere  else  in  this  country, 
clearly,  quickly  and  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.” 

The  past  year  brought  the 
service  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  measurably  nearer  that 
goal.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  tele¬ 
phones  were  added  to  the  Sys¬ 
tem — bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  interconnected  in  and  with 
the  Bell  tomore  than  seven  teen 


and  a  half  million.  The 
number  of  applications 
waiting  for  service,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  new  and  out¬ 
lying  sections,  was  reduced 
fifty  per  cent. 

A  third  transcontinental 
telephone  line  was  completed 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  largest  number  of  miles 
of  toll  wire  for  one  year  was 
added  to  the  System — more 
than  664,000  miles. 

The  average  length  of  time 
for  completing  toll  calls 
throughout  the  System  was 
lowered  by  thirty-five  seconds. 

A  seven  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  previous  year 
was  made  in  the  quality  of 
voice  transmission  in  toll  calls. 

An  adjustment  was  made  in 
long  distance  rates  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  reduction  of  about 
$3,000,000  annually. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rnral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Id  5  or  S  pound  balls  and  as  low  as  cents  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Farmer  agents  wanted— Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE.  OHIO 


CANVAS  COVERS 

9il2  ft.,  12^ez.  waterproof,  $9  50  prepaid. 
HAY  CAPS 

Tents,  porch  curtains,  duffle  bags, 
canoe  covers,  all  sizes.  Hoofing 
canvas.  Write  for  samples. 

W.  W.  Stanley,  359  Broadway,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 2  7c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


U  C II  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

SEKI)  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturino  Co.  Dept.  N5  East  Oranpe,  N.  J. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


ITJnder  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Iiural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  her$  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Attendance  at  School 
Meeting 

Must  a  person  be  a_  citizen  to  have  the 
right  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting?  I  am 
a  taxpayer  in  the  district.  Has  my  son, 
who  is  15  years  old,  and  has  his  working 
papers,  a  right  to  attend  a  public  school 
meeting?  MRS.  M.  N. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  not  a  citizen  is  disqualified 
from  voting  at  a  school  district  meeting, 
but  persons  who  are  not  qualified  voters 
commonly  attend  school  meeting.  I  see 
no.  reason  why  your  son  should  not  at¬ 
tend.  D.  B.  D. 


Trustee’s  Powers 

i  As  a  voter  of  a  district  school  I  would 
like  to  know  if  a  man  who  pays  no  taxes, 
is  single  and  stays  at  home,  has  a  right 
to  hold  the  office  of  trustee.  He  works 
land  on  shares  with  his  father.  Has  a 
trustee  any  right  to  cut  the  only  shade 
tree  in  the  school  yard  just  because  chil¬ 
dren  climb  it?  J.  E.  M. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  who  works  land  on  shares 
need  not  own  property  or  have  children 
in  order  to  be  a  qualified  voter  and  hold 
a  school  district  office. 

The  law  places  the  school  building  and 
grounds  under  the  custody  of  the  trustee. 
The  trustee  may  properly  cut  down  a 
tree  if  it  is  a  nuisance  but  he  has  no 
right  to  perform  any  act  which  will  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  school  property.  D.  B.  D. 

Trustee’s  Right  to  Com¬ 
pensation 

If  a  trustee  of  a  school  was  voted  to 
repair  schoolhouse  can  he  collect  his  pay 
for  his  labor?  We  understood  after  work 
was  done  the  trustee  cannot  collect  for 
his  own  service.  It  was  understood  at 
school  meeting  that  the  trustee  was  to 
go  ahead  and  do  the  work,  as  there  was 
no  other  carpenter  in  district.  The  dis¬ 
trict  could  not  afford  an  outside  carpen¬ 
ter.  Can  I  put  it  in  another  person’s 
name,  as  he  assisted  me?  H.  c.  s. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Judicial  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  reveal  that 
the  department  holds  the  office  of  trustee 
to  be  an  honorary  one  and  that  he  may 
not  legally  receive  pay  for  his  time.  The 
law  states  explicitly  that  the  trustee 
shall  not  be  interested,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  any  contract  he  makes  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  district.  Still  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  for  a  district  to  vote 
compensation  to  the  trustee  for  work 
which  that  official  has  been  directed  to 
perform. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  a 
district  does  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
compensation  to  a  trustee  for  certain 
specific  services  which  a  district  meeting 
directs  him  to  perform.  The  law  allows  a 
district  meeting  to  vote  taxes  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  conducive  to  the  support 
and  welfare  of  the  school.  Oftentimes 
the  district  saves  money  by  directing  the 
trustee  to  perform  certain  services.  The 
law  ousrht  to  be  amended  to  establish, 
beyond  any  doubt,  the  right  of  a  district 
meeting  to  vote  compensation  to  the 
trustee  for  certain  extra  specific  services 
(to  be  named  in  the  resolution)  which 
the  district  meeting  may  add  to  the  duties 
of  the  trustee.  d.  b.  d. 


Wives  of  Trustees  As 
Teachers;  Special 
Meeting 

Our  district,  which  has  recently  been 
consolidated  for  central  rural  high  school, 
has  five  trustees.  The  president  of  the 
board  and  one  other  trustee  have  their 
wives  teaching  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  method  was  evidently  to  have  bal¬ 
ance  of  board  sign  applications  or  con¬ 
tract.  Can  they  do  this  and  be  within 
the  sehol  laws  which  requires  a  vote  of 
the  taxpayers  in  case  of  relation  by  blood 
or  marriage?  At  a  special  meeting  last 
March  proposition  to  pay  $SCO  for  school 
site  was  voted  on  and  measure  defeated. 
The  board  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Snyder 
of  Albany,  called  another  meeting  April 
15,  and  at  this  time  carried.  Had  the 
proper  time  elapsed  so  as  to  render  this 
meeting  legal?  J.  B.  P. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  board  of  education  has  additional 
authority  b«yond  that  conferred  by  law 
on  a  sole  trustee  or  on  a  board  of  three 
trustees  in  the  matter  of  employing  a 
teacher  who  is  related  to  one  of  their 
members  by  blood  or  marriage.  I  quote 
from  Section  563 : 


“2.  No  person  who  is  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  any  member  of  a  board 
of  education  shall  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  by  such  board,  except  upon  con¬ 
sent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  thereof 
to  be  determined  at  a  board  meeting  and 
to  be  entered  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
board.” 

You  do  not  state  the  date  of  the  March 
meeting  and  other  details  which  are 
necessary  in  making  a  determination  on 
the  legality  of  the  April  15  meeting.  Sec¬ 
tion  193  provides : 

_  “The  clerk  of  each  union  free  school 
district  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  annual  meeting  (also  special 
meetings)  by  publishing  a  notice  once 
each  week  within  the  four  weeks  next 
preceding  such  district  meeting  the  first 
publication  to  be  at  least  22  days  before 
said  meeting  in  two  newspapers  if  there 
shall  be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if  there 
shall  he  but  one,  published  in  such  dis¬ 
trict.  But  if  no  newspaper  shall  then  be 
published  therein,  the  said  notice  shall  be 
posted  in  at  least  20  of  the  most  public 
places  in  said  district  20  days  before  the 
time  of  said  meeting.”  d.  b.  d. 


Consolidation  in 
Pennsylvania 

Our  school  board  is  making  an  effort 
to  consolidate  our  schools.  The  majority 
of  citizens  are  opposed.  The  board  had 
Bee  Driver  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  come 
in  the  township  and  give  a  talk  for  con¬ 
solidated  schools.  This  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  us.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  in  your 
township  are  opposed  to  consolidation, 
why  should  you  have  it?  New  York  State 
farmers  were  headed  toward  being  smoth¬ 
ered  under  a  much  worse  law  than  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  now  have,  but  we  re¬ 
volted  somewhat  as  the  Iowa  farmers  did 
and  destroyed  the  plot  sufficiently  so  that 
we  now  have  a  firm  foothold  from  which 
to  brace  forward  in  our  struggle  for 
freedom. 

In  some  sections  consolidated  schools 
may  be  desirable,  but  in  many  sections 
they  are  not.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
cost  is  very  much  greater.  In  general  we 
believe  that  country  children  are  much 
better  ff  when  they  are  housed  in  con¬ 
venient  schools  close  by  their  homes. 
And  there  is  a  moral  and'phvsical  hazard 
in  the  transportation  of  children  long 
distances  to  and  from  school.  n.  b.  d. 

Closing’  School  on  Legal 
Holiday 

Is  there  a  State  law  for  schools  to  be 
opem  on  George  Washington’s  birthday, 
and  close  on  Columbus  Day?  I  spoke  to 
the  principal  about  it  and  he  said  the 
law  called  for  the  school  to  close  on  Co¬ 
lumbus  Day  and  open  on  Washington’s 
birthday.  If  such  is  law,  why  were  all 
other  schools  closed  and  this  one  opened? 
My  son,  who  lias  never  missed  a  day  in 
school,  was  marked  absent  on  a  good 
American  holiday  such  as  Washington’s 
birthday.  mrs.  m.  g. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  teacher  had  a  right  to  keep  school 
on  Washington’s  birthday  unless  school 
was  closed  by  direction  of  the  trustee. 
The  law  provides  that  “no  school  shall  be 
in  session  on  a  lagal  holiday,  except  gen¬ 
eral  election  day,  Washington’s  birthday 
and  Lincoln’s  birthday.  d.  b.  d. 


Buying  Library  Supplies 

In  regard  to  books  for  rural  school 
library,  is  it  compulsory  for  the  schools 
to  buy  so  many  books  each  year? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  a.  e. 

The  law  does  not  require  a  district  to 
spend  a  definite  sum  for  books  to  be  added 
to  the  school  library  each  year.  The 
trustee  may  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$25  in  any  one  year  for  books,  maps, 
globes,  etc.,  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 
The  State  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
such  books  and  equipment  up  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $20  (State’s  share) 
in  any  one  year  provided  the  purchases 
are  approved. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  to  advise  trustees  concerning  the 
purchase  of  needed  books  and  apparatus. 

I).  B.  D. 


Trustee  Chairman  at  School 
Meeting 

If  a  trustee  acts  as  chairman  at  school 
meeting,  is  it  legal?  Is  it  legal  for  any 
member  of  the  ^school  board  to  act  as 
chairman  ?  b.  M.  h. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  trustee  or  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  cannot 
be  elected  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  first  business  of 
the  annual  meeting  is  to  elect  a  chair¬ 
man.  d.  B.  D. 


Mrs.  Downing :  “Why  are  you  bathing 
your  head  in  cold  water?”  Her  Husband : 
“To  keep  awake.  I’ve  called  the  doctor 
for  my  insomnia  and  I’ll  feel  like  a  fool 
if  I’m  asleep  when  he  gets  here.” — De¬ 
troit  News. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  II 

Why  Not. — Yes,  why  not  a  free  chick¬ 
en  supper  in  the  church.  Hard  to  believe 
to  be  sure.  You  will  remember  they  had 
to  snag  in  those  people  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  by  the  collar  because  they  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  that  it  was  true  that  any¬ 
one  was  giving  a  free  supper,  especially,  to 
those  that  might  be  hungry.  That  w’ould 
be  a  queer  thing  for  a  church  to  do, 
wouldn’t  it?  One  magazine  article  claims 
that  we  ought  to  have  100,000  fewer 
churches  in  America  that  those  that  were 
left  could  be  filled  and  pay  a  man  a  good 
salary  and  have  him  live  on  the  spot.  Last 
Sunday  night  in  a  village  church  we  had 
over  a  hundred  people.  We  put  on  our 
very  best  singing  and  preaching  at  the 
evening  services,  having  two  morning  and 
two  evening  services  a  month.  In  these 
days  of  autos  the  evening  service  is  go¬ 
ing  to  come  back,  but  it  must  not  be  a 
fag  end  service  with  a  little  “talk”  from 
the  minister.  It  must  be  his  very  best 
effort  and  he  must  call  in  the  best  speak¬ 
ers  he  can  find  anywhere  round  to  help 
him  at  that. 

He  Was  Denatured.  —  The  Parson 
was  talking  to  a  minister  the  other  day. 
“You  know,”  he  said,  “when  I  was  first 
ordained  I  went  back  to  preach  in  the 
same  locality  where  I  was  born  and 
brought  up — about  25  miles  from  my 
home.  When  I  think  of  conditions  there 
and  how  much  good  I  might  have  done 
and  how  little  I  did  do,  it  is  simply 
tragic.  You  see  by  the  time  I  had  spent 
four  years  in  college  and  three  in  a  divini¬ 
ty  school,  I  had  been  so  thoroughly  de¬ 
natured  that  I  was  really  of  little  use.” 
Now  was  anything  ever  truer  of  a  heap  of 
us  parsons  than  that.  “Set  apart ;”  to  be 
true,  altogether  too  far  apart  from  the 
common  folks.  “Denatured”  is  good; 
too  denatured  to  be  good-natured,  that  is 
the  trouble. 

The  One-room  School. — Here  it  is 
Sunday  afternoon  and  before  starting  out 
tonight  again  the  Parson  must  finish  up 
this  letter.  Yesterday,  Saturday,  was  a 
full  day.  In  the  early  morning  we  went 
down  to  open  one  of  the  missions  and 
with  one  of  our  cars  and  six  others  we 
took  40  of  the  Sunday  school  up  to  the 
cathedral,  20  miles,  to  take  part  in  a 
great  service  there.  We  took  them  all 
over  the  Capitol  in  Hartford  and  around 
the  city,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for 
them.  After  we  got  home  at  night  the 
boys  and  the  Parson  took  the  stereopticou 
and  a  lot  of  slides  including  a  set  on  Rip 
Van  Winkle  which  he  got  at  the  State 
Capitol  and  went  down  county  25  miles 
to  a  schoolhouse  gathering.  The  parent- 
teachers’  organization  in  this  place  has 
done  wonders.  They  have  bought  a  fine 
upright  piano,  bought  a  beautiful  oak 
table  for  the  small  children  to  sit  round, 
bought  individual  cups  and  see  that  they 
are  sterilized  every  week,  put  up  teeters 
in  the  yard,  etc.  Above  all  they  have  had 
socials  every  month  all  Winter,  with 
many  old-fashioned  dances. 

There  is  a  church  right  across  from  the 
school.  This  parent-teachers’  association 
wanted  the  Parson  to  have  his  stereopti- 
con  talk  in  this  old  church  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  all  sit  down  and  be  comfortable, 
but  nothing  doing.  The  authorities  of 
that  church  would  not  allow  it.  All  we 
had  was  the  pictures  mentioned  above 
and  a  few  amusing  ones  and  we  ( sang, 
“What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,”  and 
“Work  for  the  night  is  coming.”  Too 
bad  to  have  had  that  in  the  church.  How 
many  go  to  this  church?  asked  the  Par¬ 
son.'  “Oh,  four  or  five  at  a  service,” 
came  the  answer.  Which  the  Parson 
would  say  was  four  or  five  more  than 
ought  to  go  to  any  church  that  cares 
more  for  traditions  and  pews  and  carpets 
and  customs  and  fear  that  a  child  might 
laugh  a  little  and  be  happy  than  it  does 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  God’s 
children.  Many  of  these  old  New  Eng¬ 
landers  never  seemed  to  have  had  a  good 
time  in  their  youth  and  so  they  appar¬ 
ently  don’t  want  anyone  to  have  a  good 
time  now.  Twenty-five  stayed  to  dinner 
in  our  village  church  this  morning  and 
such  a  good  time  as  we  did  have.  We  are 
going  to  put  wire  over  the  parish  house 
windows  so  we  can  play  ball  better  and 
we  are  also  going  to  put  swings  and  tee¬ 
ters  in  the  sheds.  I  guess  the  children 
will  be  at  Sunday  school  on  time  all  right. 
We  called  at  a  place  after  church  and  the 
boys  had  seven  baby  woodchucks.  They 
are  fattening  them  up  on  a  bottle.  After 
the  “Kill  the  Grower”  church  supper 
what  for  next  time?  The  sight  of  those 
seven  young  and  tender  woodchucks  gave 
the  Parson  an  idea. 

They  Were  Raised. — The  Parson  lias 
been  going  down  county  for  some  time, 
off  and  on,  so  he  could  call  on  a  very  sick 
man.  The  poor  fellow  passed  away  while 
we  were  in  New  York  and  we  had  the 
funeral  down  in  the  old  church  last  Sun¬ 
day.  This  couple  had  lived  for  many 
years  way  down  in  a  most  out  of  the  way 
place  on  a  small  rocky  farm  and  yet  they 
made  a  good  living.  Much  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  must  have  been  due  to  what  might 


well  be  called  “thrift.”  They  came  from 
Germany.  How  neat  it  is  about  that 
place.  Everything  in  its  place  ,and  a 
place  for  everything.  Everything  picked 
up  and  saved.  He  always  paid  for  every¬ 
thing  the  instant  he  bought  it.  Going  to 
buy  a  bag  of  grain  at  a  neighbor’s  and 
if  the  neighbor  couldn’t  change  the  bill 
lie  presented,  he  would  not  take  the  grain 
home.  The  ivife  of  this  man  was  telling 
the  Parson  of  her  early  years  and  the 
13  children  of  which  she  was  one.  “We 
didn’t  grow  up,  we  were  raised,”  she  re¬ 
marked  in  her  broken  English.  The  Par¬ 
son  thought  of  that  all  the  way  home. 
This  family  didn’t  just  grow  themselves, 
they  were  raised.  How  about  children 
nowadays?  We  feed  them  and  stuff  them 
with  more  or  less  book  learning  and  they 
grow  pretty  well  but  who  raises  them? 
Does  anybody  really  raise  them?  That  is 
the  question. 

Farming  Again. — The  boys  have  come 
home  from  school  and  are  up  planting  po¬ 
tatoes — some  seed  that  Uncle  Closson  sent 
down  from  Vermont.  They  are  small 
size  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  cut  them 
at  all  and  they  make  the  best  of  seed. 
Of  course  they  are  certified  and  all  that. 
We  have  a  few  early  potatoes  already  up 
and  sweet  corn  up.  Tomorrow  we  shall 
try  to  put  in  about  two  acres  and  a  half 
of  corn.  It  will  be  Canadian  flint  this 
year,  as  we  do  not  use  it  for  silo  and  the 
stalks  will  be  smaller  for  cutting  up  for 
the  cows  and  the  horse.  Another  thing 
about  flint  corn  ;  it  gets  ripe  and  can  some¬ 


times  be  cut  before  all  the  boys  are  off 
again  to  school.  We  put  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  last  year  into  Alfalfa  and 
got  none  at  all.  It  was  very  dry  during 
the  early  Summer  and  that  may  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  of  the  failure,  however. 
Probably  because  the  piece  was  heavily 
limed  quite  a  crop  of  clover  has  sprung 
up.  We  bought  200  day-old  Barred  Rock 
chickens.  They  threw  in  10  extra  and  I 
guess  there  is  about  190  now. 

Summer  Help. — The  Parson  expects 
a  man  from  Virginia  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  to  spend  the  Summer  here.  He  comes 
for  the  “experience.”  The  church  mis¬ 
sionary  headquarters  will  pay  him  for 
his  time  and  will  pay  him  money  for  his 
board  and  for  the  use  of  his  car.  He 
wants  to  save  about  half  his  board  money 
with  work  and  as  he  is  used  to  farm 
work,  he  can  easily  do  that  about  the 
place  here.  He  says  he  can  chop  wood, 
and  if  he  can  he  will  make  a  good  rural 
missionary  for  that  is  one  of  the  very 
first  qualifications.  Then,  too,  if  we  get 
off  to  Vermont  for  about  a  month  as  we 
Rope  to,  he  can  look  after  the  place  and 
live  on  milk  and  eggs  and  rhubarb,  of 
which  three  things  there  seems  to  be  a 
plenty. 

Why  Not,  to  be  Sure? — “Why  don’t 
you  and  your  mamma  go  to  the  same 
church  I  and  my  mamma  go  to?”  said  one 
little  girl  to  another.  “Oh,  we  can’t.  You 
see  we  belong  to  another  obomination  !” 


Wealthy  Apple  and  Locality 

I  desire  to  comment  on  what  Mr.  Black 
of  New  Jersey  has  to  say  about  profits 
from  Wealthy  apples,  on  page  693. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Mr.  Black  has 
done  well  with  Wealthy  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  he  outlines,  but  in  many  places  it 
is  impossible  to  get  all  the  conditions 
which  he  is  blessed  with.  Here  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  not  many  of  us  have  the 


light  sandy  soil,  and  certainly  we  have 
far  less  sunshine  to  redden  our  Wealthys. 
I  take  it  that  this  orchard  of  his  is  as 
yet  comparatively  young.  I  think  age 
makes  a  big  difference  with  the  behavior 
of  Wealthy.  At  least  we  were  all  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them  when  the  trees 
were  10  to  15  years  of  age.  Now  that 
many  of  them  are  30  years  old  we  wish 
we  were  rid  of  them.  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  thin  the  fruit  to  6-in.  nor  to  make 
four  or  five  pickings  on  a  young  tree,  but 
on  a  larger  one  it  is  rather  expensive, 
especially  when  dependable  help  is  by  no 
means  available.  We  have  tried  picking 
them  over  twice  or  three  times  some  sea¬ 
sons,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  pickers  al¬ 
ways  got  the  wrong  apples,  and  so  we 
gave  it  up  in  disgust.  Location  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  too.  A  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
er  has  a  number  of  big  markets  within 
easy  trucking  distance.  Not  so  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  where  Buffalo  is  our  only 
nearby  market  large  enough  to  talfe  a 
sizable  quantity.  When  you  realize  that 
all  through  here  are  scores  of  growers, 
each  with  from  one  to  three  cars  of 
Wealthy  to  sell,  one  can  readily  see  that 
many  of  them  must  go  to  distant  markets. 
Our  New  Jersey  friend  and  other  grow¬ 
ers  like  him  with  nice  Wealthy  orchards 
close  to  market  have  a  very  effective  tar¬ 
iff  wall  in  the  freight  rates  which  we 
Western  New  York  growers  pay  when 
we  ship  our  Wealthys  to  meet  his  com¬ 
petition  in  Philadelphia,  Trenton  and 
New  York.  Yes,  you  can  grow  Wealthy 
at  a  profit  if  you  have  the  i*ight  location 
and  go  at  it  right,  but  a  man  who  is 
thinking  of  planting  an  orchard  should 
be  sure  that  he  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  In  Western  New  York,  wTliy  go  to 
so  much  trouble  to  raise  Wealthy  to  sell 
at  60c  per  bushel,  when  you  can  more 
easily  grow  McIntosh  and  sell  them  for 
$5.50  to  $6  per  barrel?  carl  m.  coates. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Paet  II 

Should  a  man  make  his  will  a  family 
affair,  consulting  his  heirs  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  property,  or  should  he 
make  it  a  secret  document — held  as  a 
surprise  to  those  who  follow  him?  The 
lawyers  tell  me  that  a  man  is  foolish  to 
consult  his  heirs  about  his  will.  The 
property  is  his.  In  most  families  there 
never  could  be  any  full  agreement  about 
its  disposition.  Go  ahead  and  leave  it  as 
you  wTant  to.  If  you  like — tie  it  up  with 
agreements  and  provisions,  but  use  your 
own  judgment.  I  do  not  fully  agree  with 
this,  but  it  isn’t  worth  arguing  here. 
Uncle  Isaac  Randall  left  his  property 
fairly,  but  he  made  one  strange  provision. 

He  gave  Black  John  a  sum  of  money 
and  provided  that  he  was  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  family  as  long  as  he  lived. 
At  his  death  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
family  graveyard — on  the  little  wooded 
hill  at  the  south  of  the  farm,  and  “I  ap¬ 
point  my  daughter  Sarah  as  custodian  of 
liis  grave.  She  is  to  keep  it  in  what  she 
considers  a  suitable  condition.”  The  law¬ 
yer  who  drew  up  the  will,  and  who  knew 
something  of  the  family  history,  tried  to 
change  this,  but  the  old  man  was  as  firm 
as  flint  and  he  made  the  distribution  of 
his  property  contingent  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty,  as  he  called  it. 

%  *  He  & 

You  can  imagine  the  storm  that  broke 
loose  from  Sarah.  She  would  gladly  have 
let  the  entire  property  go,  but  the  others 
pleaded  with  her  and  she  finally  agreed. 
It  was  hard  to  understand  how  this  wild, 
untamed  nature  hated  the  black  man. 

“To  think  of  tying  me  up  to  a  nigger 
in  this  way.” 

As  she  thought  it  over  she  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  perhaps  her  father  had  taken 
this  method  of  testing  her  great  love  for 
him.  So,  while  she  still  believed  that  in 
some  way  Black  John  held  some  myster¬ 
ious  power — like  that  of  the  old  witches — 
she  agreed  to  her  part.  John  did  not  live 
long  after  Uncle  Isaac  passed  on.  Sarah 
had  her  brothers  dig  a  grave  down  among 
the  rocks  in  one  corner  of  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery — as  far  as  she  could  from  the  other 
graves.  There  they  laid  the  black  man — 
without  great  ceremony — except  that  the 
old  minister  read  the  service  and  made  a 
prayer.  They  were  all  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  their  work  or  play.  The  wind 
Sang  through  the  trees,  a  squirrel  eyed 
them  from  an  oak  just  over  the  wall ;  a 
crow  seemed  to  pause  in  its  slow  flight 
over  the  field  as  if  somehow  it  knew  a 
little  of  the  curious  mystery  which  en¬ 
tered  that  grave  among  the  rocks  as  the 
black  man  was  laid  away.  They  filled 
the  grave — the  old  minister  standing  by 
watching  them.  I  have  seen  in  the  South 
what  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ceremony  when  some  friend  who  was 
popular  in  life  is  laid  away.  They  do 
not  leave  the  undertaker  to  fill  the  grave, 
but  one  after  another  mourners  take  up 
the  shovel  and  perform  this  homely  labor 
— the  last  duty  to  the  dead.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  such  impulse  or  some  little  idea 
of  loyalty  which  prompted  the  minister  to 
take  the  spade  away  from  one  of  the  boys 
and  help  fill  the  grave.  The  hired  man 
had  tried  to  play  up  to  the  part  of  town 
atheist.  He  told  about  this  at  the  store 
that  night : 

“Always  did  think  the  old  man  was  a 
crank,  but  when  I  saw  him  filling  in  a 
nigger’s  grave — well,  it  beat  all.” 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  house  the 
minister  turned  to  Sarah  as  if  to  speak 
to  her.  It  may  have  been  force  of  habit, 
for  was  it  not  his  duty  to  “comfort  those 
who  mourn?”  But  Sarah  was  in  no 
mournful  mood — and  the  mystery  which 
lay  there  with  John  among  the  rocks 
was  not  revealed. 

He  H«  sfc  *  H« 

“In  tohat  she  considers  a  suitable  con¬ 
dition.” 

Sarah  said  she  would  live  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  she  found  it  in  the 
will.  She  was  to  decide  what  that  “suit¬ 
able  condition”  should  be  and  surely  she 
had  her  ideas  about  that.  She  just  let 
that  corner  of  the  cemetery  alone.  No 
one  was  to  touch  it.  The  weeds  grew 
there  nearly  shoulder  high.  The  briers 
came  creeping  in — standing  guard  with 
their  sharp  thorns,  wild  outlaw's  that 
fought  off  all  who  wmuld  put  the  grave  in 
order.  They  hid  the  grave.  The  spot 
became  an  eyesore.  A  woodchuck  dug 
^  its  hole  close  by.  A  black  snake  nested 
in  the  tall  grass  and  weeds.  Vermin 
sought  the  spot  as  its  natural  home.  The 
neglect  of  the  spot  was  so  evident  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  protested  to  the 
lawyer.  Perhaps  this  would  break  or 
nullify  the  will.  When  the  lawyer  came 
to  argue  it  Sarah  pointed  out  that  this 
condition  suited  her  and  that  wTas  the  end 
of  it.  It  is  hai'd  for  us  to  imagine  such 
hatred.  One  wmuld  think  it  might  be 
buried  in  the  grave,  but  Sarah  wmuld  not 
have  it  so.  The  crowning  insult  or  in¬ 
famy  came  at  Memorial  Day,  when  a 
group  of  old  veterans  went  about  the 
town  placing  flags  at  the  graves  of  old 
soldiers.  They  put  one  at  Uncle  Isaac’s 
grave,  and  were  searching  through  the 
grass  and  weeds  to  find  where  Black 
John  Avas  buried  when  Sarah  appeared 
and  drove  them  off.  They  had  dropped 
their  little  flag  on  the  grass.  Henry 
Drake  was  planting  corn  in  an  adjoining 
■  field  and  at  the  sound  of  the  quarrel  he 


came  over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
Henry  picked  up  the  little  flag  and 
started  to  put  it  at  the  head  of  John’s 
grave,  when  Sarah  turned  on  him  in  a 
flaming  passion.  Henry  and  Sarah  had 
been  “keeping  company”  for  years.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged,  but  Sarah’s 
violent  anger  tore  them  apart,  for  Henry’s 
father  had  been  killed  while  serving  un¬ 
der  Sherman.  It  ended  with  Henry  walk¬ 
ing  away — carrying  the  little  flag  in  his 
hand. 

*  *  *  *  * 


The  months  swung  around  to  Memorial 
Day.  The  town  planned  a  great  celebra¬ 
tion.  Judge  Benson  was  to  come  from 
far  out  West  to  make  the  speech.  During 
the  war  Judge  Benson  had  served  as 
private  writh  Uncle  Isaac,  and  he  dodged 
the  entertainment  committee  and  insisted 


on  going  home  to  his  old  comrade’s  farm. 
One  of  the  boys  drove  him  home.  It  was 
raining  a  little,  and  the  old  judge  sat  on 
the  porch- — unable  to  visit  his  comrade’s 
grave  until  the  rain  ceased. 

“And  Black  John?”  he  asked.  “What 
became  of  him  after  Isaac  died?” 

“He  died,  too — Ave  buried  him  on  our 
farm !” 

“Just  like  old  Ike  to  do  that!  Say,  did 
your  father  ever  tell  you  just  what  that 
black  man  meant  to  us?” 

“No,  we  never  could  get  him  to  talk 
about  it !” 

“Just  like  Ike  to  act  like  that.  And 
John  would  have  died  before  he  told  it ! 
Now7  it’s  all  over  I  think  I  ought  to  tell 
it.” 


Sarah  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing  for 
supper.  She  came  close  to  the  window 
and  stood  listening  as  the  old  judge  set¬ 
tled  himself  and  began  his  story. 

It  wras  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
Grant  had  to  know  the  enemy’s  plans, 
and  Avoid  came  that  a  scout  Avas  carrying 
a  copy  of  these  plans  from  Johnson  to 
Gen.  Pemberton.  Uncle  Isaac  and  the 
judge,  tAvo  likely  young  fellows,  were 
ordered  to  go  out  and  capture  this  scout 
and  e-et  his  papers.  It  was  Grant  him¬ 
self  who  told  them. 

“You  men  understand  that  if  you  get 
these  papers  you  must  bring  them  back 
or  destroy  them.  You  must  die  before 
you  giA’e  away  one  word  of  what  you 
knoAV  about  this  army.  If  you  betray 
your  trust  you  will  be  guilty  of  treason 
and  liable  to  be  shot.  Now  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  go?” 

And  both  men  answered  “yes!” 

A  big,  poAverful  black  man,  his  only 
name  AA'as  John,  wrent  along  as  guide. 
Their  job  Avas  easy.  They  caught  the 
scout  eating  his  dinner,  jumped  on  him, 
tied  him  and  secured  the  papers.  Then 
they  turned  back,  but  within  an  hour  ran 
right  into  a  bunch  of  Confederate  soldiers. 
They  Avere  surrounded.  Quick  as  thought 
Uncle  Isaac  slipped  the  papers  into  a  hole 
in  a  tree.  The  white  men  were  not 
harmed,  but  Black  John  was  stabbed 
w'ith  a  bayonet  and  left  on  the  ground 
for  dead. 

Uncle  Isaac  and  the  judge  were  lined 
up  before  a  great  tree  and  the  leader  of 
the  Confederates  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
gave  them  five  minutes,  to  tell  where  the 
papers  AA'ere  and  Avhat  they  could  about 
Grant’s  army.  If  they  did  not  tell  they 
Avould  be  shot  at  once. 

“Noaat,”  said  the  judge,  “from  Avhat  you 
believe  of  your  father  and  of  me  you 
think  of  course  AA'e  stood  up  and  told  them 
to  shoot.  The  truth  is  w'e  failed.  At 
heart  AA'e  were  traitors.  Life  seemed  too 
SAveet.  We  remembered  our  homes,  our 
wives  and  friends.  We  could  not  let 
them  go.  Except  for  the  actual  deed  we 
Avere  guilty  of  treason.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  whether  it  Avas  Ike  or  me  Avho  spoke 
first,  but  honestly  we  started  to  betray 
our  country. 

“Then  all  of  a  sudden  Black  John 
seemed  to  come  to  life.  He  jumped  to 
his  feet — a  horrible  figure.  It  seemed  as 
if  that  bayonet  had  nearly  cut  his  head  in 
tAvo.  He  just  said  : 

“  ‘Don’t !  Don’t  go  back  on  Mr.  Lin- 
kum !’  He  caught  those  papers  out  of 
the  tree  and  dashed  off  into  the  bushes. 
The  soldiers  fired  a  volley  at  him  and  he 
seemed  to  stagger.  They  forgot  us  and 
chased  after  him.  We  jumped  into  the 
brush  and  made  our  Avay  to  camp.  Tavo 
days  later  a  fearful  looking  object  came 
crawling  up  to  the  bi'eastworks.  It  Avas 
Black  John,  bled  so  that  he  Avas  almost 
white,  and  shot  all  to  pieces.  But  the 
papers  Avere  in  his  pocket,  and  he  lied 
like  a  gentleman  in  telling  how  brave 
your  father  and  I  had  been.  Now,  do  you 
knoAV  why  AA'e  honored  Balck  John?  He 
gaA'e  us  more  than  life.  I  want  to  see 
his  grave !” 

***** 


Sarah,  inside  the  kitchen,  heard  it  all. 
She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  went 
to  the  sitting-room  door. 

“Mary,”  she  said  quietly,”  you’ll  have 
to  get  supper.  I’m  going  out  on  the 
farm  !” 

They  were  accustomed  to .  her  strange 
Avays.  She  put  on  an  old  sun  bonnet,  threw 
a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  drew  on  her 
brother’s  rubber  boots,  and  started  along 
the  lane  to  the  back  of  the  farm,  through 
the  drizzle  of  rain.  Henry,  on  the  next 
farm,  standing  in  the  barn  door,  looked 
across  the  fields  and  saw  her  enter  the  lit¬ 
tle  cemetery.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation 
he  came  across  the  pasture  and  looked 


BIGGER  CROPS  from 

PROPER  SPRAYING 


PROPER  vegetable  spraying  as  well 
as  fruit  tree  spraying  yields  bigger, 
better  crops.  In  Pennsylvania,  thru 
spraying  and  dusting,  some  farmers 
have  increased  their  potato  yield  by 
47%  in  four  years.  Our  new  FREE 
book  tells  How,  When  and  What  to 
spray  or  dust.  Don’t  delay  in  getting 
this  up  -  to  -  date  information  which 
points  the  way  to  making  your  veget¬ 


able  or  orchard  crops  yield  more 
money  for  you. 

For  best  results  in  all  spraying  and 
dusting  mixtures,  leading  authorities 
agree  that  pure  high  calcium  lime 
must  be  used.  They  endorse  Bell-Mine 
Chemical  Lime  in  either  Hydrated  or 
Pebble  form.  See  your  dealer  about 
Bell-Mine  Products,  and  lay  your  dust¬ 
ing  and  spraying  plans  now. 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY  -  ‘Bellefonte,  Pa. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE" 

Send  the  coupon 
today! 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on : 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hot  Bed  Sash 


Supporting  856  Pounds 

This  test  proves  that 
the  California  Redwood 
used  in  King  Sash  has 
Super  Strength  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  rot-resisting 
qualities. 

PRICES 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1-24  . $1.90  each 

25-100  .  1.87  “ 

Over  100 .  1.85  “ 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50 . $6.20  each 

Over  50 .  6.00  “ 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Special  30  Day  Price. 

TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Exterminate  Corn  Borers 

ROSS  METAL  SILO 


Made  of  cop  per -content  Rossmetal  galvanized. 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet — “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms  —  buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog. 


Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
Jfj  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs- 
Bins — Cutters — Mills — Garages 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles,  ^ 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 


Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  Quality.  Ask  for  Roof- 
ing  Book  No.  173  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

,  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

623-673  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R./N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FOR  ALL 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


The  enthusiasm  for 
Champion— the  better 
spark  plug — on  the 
farm  lies  in  its  abscv 
lute  dependability. 

Two  out  of  three  farm 
owners  always  buy 
Champions  for 
trucks,  tractors  and 
stationary  engines  as 
well  as  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  cars  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that 
two  out  of  three 
motorists,  the  world 
over,  give  Champion 
the  preference. 

For  full  efficiency,  de¬ 
pendability,  long  life 
and  greater  economy 
you  will  find  Cham¬ 
pion  fully  deserving 
of  its  world-wide  rep¬ 
utation  —  the  better 
spark  plug. 

Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
1 0,000  miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkably  long  life. 


Champion - 

(or  trucks, 
tractors  and 
cars  other 
than  Fords — 
and  for  all 
stationary 
engines  — 
packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


Champion  X — 

exclusively  (or  Ford 
cars,  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors— packed  in  the 
lied  Box 

'  60 1 


Champion 

Spar^Plugs 


TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


over  the  stone  wall.  Sarah  was  on  her 
knees  beside  Black  John’s  grave  pulling 
weeds  and  briers  with  her  bare  hands. 
She  looked  up  as  the  man  appeared. 

“Henry,” 'she  said,  “will  you  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me?” 

“You  know  I’ll  do  anything  for  you, 
Sarah.” 

“If  you  have  kept  that  little  flag  you 
took  away  go  home  and  bring  it  here.” 

The  flag  hung  on  the  wall  above  the 
picture  of  Henry’s  father.  The  young 
man  put  it  in  his  pocket,  found  a  sickle 
and  spade  and  came  back  with  them.  Not 
a  word  was  said.  Together  they  worked. 
They  cut  or  pulled  up  the  weeds  and 
thorns  and  threw  them  over  the  wall. 
While  Henry  trimmed  and  made  up  the 
grave  Sarah  brought  a  great  bunch  of 
lilacs  and  put  them  at  the  foot  and  pushed 
the  little  flagstaff  into  the  ground  at  the 
head.  Then  they  stood  beside  it  and  un¬ 
consciously  their  hands  met  in  a  firm 
clasp.  They  did  not  know  the  rain  had 
stopped.  They  did  not  see  the  little  group 
slowly  coming  up  the  lane. 

“Fine !  Splendid.  Just  as  it  should 
be.” 

It  was  Judge  Benson  who  brought  them 
out  of  the  past.  He  watched  them  with 
an  admiring  eye.  Both  of  them  were 
soaked  to  the  skin.  The  woman’s  hands 
were  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  briers. 
Her  dress  hung  clammily  about  her.  Her 
hair  had  broken  loose  from  under  her 
bonnet.  Yet  the  old  Judge  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  woman, 
for  her  face  showed  that  in  the  contest 
between  love  and  hatred  in  her  soul  love 
had  won,  and  this  black  man’s  grave  was 
the  altar  upon  which  her  offering  to  coun¬ 
try  had  been  laid.  H.  W.  c. 


Apples  Wintered  in  Pits 

Is  it  not  wonderful  what  nature  will 
do  in  the  way  of  preservation?  Yet  we 
make  so  little  use  of  her.  The  apples  I 
am  sending  you  a  re  four  Mammoth  Black 
Twig ;  two  of  your  friend  Uncle  Ben  and 
two  Baldwins ;  all  grown  in  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Baldwin  grows  as  a  Fall 
apple  and  is  not  considered  a  late  keeper. 
These  apples  were  buried  in  the  lot  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground  yesterday.  May  12. 
Out  of  nine  bushels  of  Black  Twig  taken 
out  yesterday,  there  was  about  one-half 
bushel  specked.  The  Ben  Davis  did  not 
fare  quite  so.  well.  The  Baldwin,  about 
a  bushel  of  them  buried,  one-third  of 
them  might  be  specked. 

A  trench  about  10  or  12  in.  deep  is 
made ;  it  is  then  lined  wvith  salt  hay ; 
the  apples  are  now  poured  on  until  the 
trench  is  full.  The  center  of  the  pile  of 
apples  may  be  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Salt  hav  is  then 
put  on  top  five  or  six  inches  thick  and 
covered  over  with  earth  to  the  thickness 
of  five  or  six  inches.  A  small  trench  is 
made  around  it  so  as  to  keep  the  water 
from  going  into  the  pit.  Some  of  these 
apples  were  taken  out  every  few  weeks 
all, Winter  long.  Straw  or  hay  might  be 
used,  but  you  will  find  that  the  apples 
will  have  somewhat  of  a  moldy  taste 
that  you  will  not  get  with  salt  meadow 
hay.  H.  K.  MILLER. 

These  apples,  kept  in  this  simple  way, 
were  surprisingly  good.  They  were  firm 
and  solid,  and  of  good  flavor.  Most  of 
them  could  have  been  sold  readily  at  the 
stores. 


Grafting  Walnut  Trees 

It  seems  that  what  I  wrote  about  graft¬ 
ing  the  walnut  high  up  has  created  quite 
a  bit  of  interest.  I  have  not  experi¬ 
mented  as  much  with  the  walnut  as  I 
have  with  the  persimmon,  but  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  enough  to  know  that  the 
walnut  and  many  other  plants  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  laws.  In  fact  I  have 
found  out  that  where  the  Japanese  per¬ 
simmon  is  grafted  beneath  the  ground,  if 
the  soil  is  removed  enough  to  expose  a 
few  inches  of  the  wild  persimmon  root  to 
the  weather,  the  top  will  put  out  much 
later.  A  little  observation  will  show  one 
that  some  black  walnuts  put  out  later 
than  others,  and  seem  to  be  more  hardy 
than  others.  I  believe  if  these  hardy  ones 
were  selected  and  nuts  saved  from  them, 
and  then  the  Persian  walnut  grafted  or 
budded  well  above  the  ground  on  these 
stocks,  the  walnut  could  be  grown  farther 
north  than  it  can  be  grown  now,  and  also 
it  can  be  grown  in  the  South  where  it 
winter-kills  now.  Grafting  below  the 
ground  does  not  affect  the  top  of  these 
trees,  it  seems,  in  any  way,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  roots  are  used,  but  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  any  part  of  the  stock  to  the 
weather  seems  to  make  the  scion  take  on 
the  nature  of  the  stock.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  your  people  are  interested 
along  this  line,  it  may  enable  us  to  grow 
walnuts  where  it  never  was  thought  they 
would  be  grown  before. 

And  right  here  let  me  make  a  little 
suggestion.  If  you  have  black  walnut 
trees  grafted  shallow  under  the  ground, 
before  Winter  comes  remove  enough  of 
the  earth  to  expose  just  a  little  of  the 
black  walnut  root.  Don’t  ask  me  why 
this  makes  the  tops  hardy,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  fact  that  it  does  in  spite  of  all 
theories.  j.  e.  Fitzgerald. 

Texas. 


A  motorist  suggests  that  a  list  of 
safety-first  hints  for  pedestrians  should 
be  displayed  on  all  cars.  Placed  under 
the  chassis  they  could  be  read  as  the 
traffic  passes  over  you. — Punch, 


Specialized 

IF  you  need  to  buy  a  pump, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
to  attempt  to  make  yourself  a 
pump  expert.  Buy  the  pump 
recommended  for  your  purpose 
that  carries  the  Deming  name¬ 
plate.  47  years  of  specialization 
plus  the  exhaustive  first-hand 
experience  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  successful  instal¬ 
lations  will  back  your  judgment. 

You  can  depend  on  Deming. 


Deming  Marvel 
Water  Systems 
are  made  to  meet 
your  require¬ 
ments  of  volume 
and  price . 


PUMPS 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
Salem,  Ohio 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 


You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  your  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pott«stowr  -  Pennsylvania 


INDIVIDUAL  THRESHERS 


FOR  PEA,  BEAN 
AND  CRAIN 

In  continuous 
manufacture  over 
three-fourths  of  a 
century.  Also  mak¬ 
ers  of  straw  cut- 
tei’s  and  blowers. 
Made  Since  1851  Write  for  Catalog 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Doyle.town,  Pa. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


MADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCuItivator  for 
Gax-denei-s,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
Poulti'ymen  and  Counti-v  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


■‘ollow  the  lead 
of  thousands.. 

make  your  wool 
pay  you  double  f 

It  is  worth  more  to  you  in 
beautiful,  warm  blankets  and 
auto  robes  than  you  can  get 
from  dealers.  We  will  make  it 
up  for  you  for  a  nominal  charge 
or  take  payment  in  additional 
wool.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  all  costs  refunded. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  explains 

_ _ P  how  you  can  sava 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI.,QuinCT,  Ilk 


Kill  Rdf  S  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

_ _ -  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets,  quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  t  e  11  i  n  g  about  VIRUS 
and  howto  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Thousands  of  wool  growers 
have  availed  themselves  of 
our  plan  to  their  delight  and 
profit.  Learn  how  much  money 
it  means' to  YOU. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 


Mail  coupon  for  booklet 
explaining  plan. 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

46  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

46  Chatham  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 

Please  send  me  further  information 
on  your  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 

Name . 

Address . 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
GuIiver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  41.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  eash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confuse  i  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DURING  the  year  we  get  a  number  of  questions 
like  this  one : 

How  would  one  go  about  it  to  have  a  guardian  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  an  elderly  person 
without  the  person  knowing  such  a  thing  was  done? 
Would  a  guardian  be  paid  for  his  services?  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  some  few  eases  such  actions  may  be  legitimate 
enough,  as  the  qlderly  person  may  not  be  capable.  In 
others  a  great  wrong  might  be  done  through  such 
a  proceeding.  A  guardian  to  look  after  the  affairs 
of  an  elderly  person  cannot  be  appointed  without 
that  person's  knowledge.  If  that  were  possible  it 
might  open  the  door  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud.  In 
this  case  if  you  intend  applying  to  the  court  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  guardian  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  have  an  attorney,  and  he  will  instruct 
you  as  to  the  necessary  procedure.  The  guardian 
would  be  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  incompetent. 

ALMOST  all  the  nurserymen  report  increased 
sales  of  ornamental  stock  this  year.  Some  of 
them  will  have  a  large  surplus  of  fruit  trees — to  be 
burned  on  the  brush  pile — but  extra  sales  of  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  flowers  will  bring  total  business 
nearly,  if  not  quite  up  to  normal.  All  sorts  of  rea¬ 
sons  are  given  for  this  heavy  buying  of  ornamentals. 
In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  farm  failures  many 
farmers  have  done  well.  They  are  spending  some 
money  in  building  up  and  beautifying  the  home 
grounds.  Then  again  there  has  been  a  great  move¬ 
ment  out  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  People  who 
formerly  lived  in  an  apartment  or  city  flat  have 
moved  to  the  country,  where  they  will  have  half  an 
acre  or  more  of  land.  They  are  practicing  a  little 
landscape  gardening  and  their  total  purchases  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  enormous.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
hundreds  of  questions  from  just  such  people.  They 
want  to  know  what  to  buy. 

❖ 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  a  prepared  brand 
of  cottonseed  meal  is  now  used  for  human  food. 
We  once  consumed  a  plate  of  “Jeff  Davis  Plum  Pud¬ 
ding”  which  contained  a  goodly  portion  of  refined 
cottonseed.  We  voted  it  good,  although  the  maker 
of  it  said  it  was  not  at  its  best  until  well  flavored 
with  a  certain  sauce  said  to  be  more  or  less  intoxi¬ 
cating.  At  any  rate  this  form  of  cottonseed  meal 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  use  as  a  human  food.  And 
we  are  also  told  that  ground  Alfalfa  meal  is  treated 
so  that  it  makes  a  palatable  human  food  when  mixed 
with  cornmeal  or  flour.  Verily  it  seems  that  man 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  “eat  the  grass  of  the 
field.”  This  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  chemical 
food  which  we  begin  to  bear  about.  It  probably 
will  not  be  in  our  day,  but  the  time  may  come  when 
the  city  man  will  get  a  good  share  of  his  protein 
food  from  Alaska  reindeer,  Texas  cottonseed  and 
Colorado  Alfalfa! 

OF  course  we  like  to  think  that  every  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  a  model  man  or  woman. 
That’s  the  way  to  regard  members  of  the  family,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  some  of  our  folks  have 
real  faults  of  correspondence  at  times.  Some  of 
them  tuill  not  sign  their  names  or  give  their  post 
office.  They  ask  questions  which  fairly  demand  an¬ 
swers — but  how  can  we  take  care  of  them  if  we  do 
not  know  who  they  are  or  where  they  live?  Many 
of  these  questions  have  no  interest  whatever  to  the 
public.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  one  wrote  a  note 
which  we  printed.  Another  person  read  it  and 
thinks  this  first  party  may  be  a  long-lost  relative. 
So  he  comes  to  investigate.  But  he  does  not  even 
give  his  name — and  there  are  some  3,000  people  in 
his  town!  Now  what  are  we  to  do?  There  are  more 


than  one  million  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  000,099  of  them  are  interested  in  this 
matter.  How  are  we  to  find  the  one  lost  sheep  when 
he  will  not  sign  his  own  name?  Very  likely  your 
minster  has  preached  a  sermon  on  the  very  ap¬ 
propriate  text — think  on  these  things! 

SENATOR  Copeland  of  New  York  and  a  few  other 
public  men  are  attacking  President  Coolidge 
because  he  does  not  promptly  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress  to  discuss  and  quarrel  over  flood  relief. 
One  would  think  the  southern  people  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  terribly  from  this  disaster  ought  to  know 
most  about  this.  Their  wishes  should  have  first  con¬ 
sideration.  The  New  York  Times  has  collected  opin¬ 
ions  from  all  parts  of  the  flooded  district.  The  great 
majority  of  replies  are  against  an  extra  session. 
Here  is  a  fair  sample  from  a  banker  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La. : 

“An  extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake.  The  worst  thing  in  the  world  that  could  be 
added  to  our  cupful  of  troubles  is  politics.  Congress  is 
always  political.  We  are  troubled  now  with  Con¬ 
gressional  and  local  demagogues.  In  an  extra  session 
they  would  have  an  open  season  to  trade  our  plight  for 
their  own  ends. 

“Secretary  Hoover  and  the  Red  Cross  are  doing 
wonderfully  all  that  can  be  done.  They  are  best 
equipped  to  continue  the  work  and  will  do  so  if  politi¬ 
cians  can  be  kept  quiet.  Help  us  to  this  end.” 

That  seems  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  southern  people.  The  Red  Cross 
has  been  well  supplied  with  funds  and  money  and 
help  are  being  well  distributed.  About  all  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  now  is  to  devise  plans  for  preventing 
future  floods,  and  the  engineers  have  not  yet  made 
their  reports  regarding  the  best  thing  to  do.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  might  perhaps  have  made  a  little  po¬ 
litical  capital  by  calling  Congress  into  session  with  a 
big  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  we  think  it  far  better 
to  let  the  work  of  caring  for  the  refugees  be  done 
through  the  Red  Cross  directly  by  the  people.  Such 
things  do  far  more  to  develop  a  fine  national  spirit 
of  charity  and  good  will  than  any  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  again,  it  is  true — Congress  is  always  po¬ 
litical! 


EVERY  year  gives  us  a  better  opinion  of  Alsike 
clover  for  our  own  farm.  This  has,  thus  far, 
been  a  very  bad  season  for  all  clovers.  Red  clover 
has  killed  out  badly  on  sour  and  wet  land  while 
right  alongside,  where  the  Alsike  was  seeded  with 
Red,  the  former  is  thriving.  There  is  no  question 
about  its  value  on  wet  land.  It  can  stand  wet  feet. 
While  generally  ranked  as  a  small  clover,  with  us  it 
makes,  at  least  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  a  quicker 
and  larger  growth  than  any  other  clover.  This  qual¬ 
ity  makes  it  of  great  value  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
We  can  seed  it  with  rye  in  early  Fall  after  corn  or 
potatoes,  and  plow  it  under  in  Spring.  It  makes 
better  hay  than  Red  clover — though  the  yield  is  less. 
It  is  not  so  good  for  seeding  with  Timothy  as  it 
ripens  too  early,  but  this  year  we  have  it  growing 
with  Orchard  grass,  and  this  looks  like  a  great  com¬ 
bination.  These  plants  seem  to  ripen  well  together, 
and  while  the  Orchard  grass  makes  a  rather  light 
and  fluffy  hay,  the  combination  suits  most  live  stock. 
But  there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  Alsike 
clover.  Many  a  farmer,  on  sour,  damp  land,  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  make  Alfalfa  grow. 
Let  him  stick  to  Alsike. 

* 

MASSACHUSETTS  has  a  compulsory  automobile 
insurance  law,  under  which  every  car  driver 
must  take  out  an  accident  insurance  policy  before 
he  can  drive.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  sure  that 
irresponsible  people  pay  for  the  damage  they  do 
through  careless  driving.  As  it  is  now  many  of  these 
road  sparrows  have  no  property  whatever ;  they  do 
not  even  own  the  cars  they  drive.  Thus  they  are 
judgment-proof — no  one  can  ever  get  a  dollar  out  of 
them  in  case  they  cause  damage  through  careless 
driving.  When  they  carry  an  insurance  policy  their 
victims  can  get  something  at  least.  Drunken  driv¬ 
ers  have  caused  great  damage,  and  Massachusetts 
has  just  decided  that  no  insurance  company  is  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  the  insurance  of  any  driver  caught 
driving  a  car  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
This,  of  course,  will  automatically  stop  a  drunkard 
from  driving  a  car!  Right!  A  drunkard  has  no 
more  right  to  drive  a  car  than  a  mad  dog  has  to 
run  at  large. 

* 


The  death  of  George  T.  Powell,  noted  on  page  832 
removes  from  life  about  the  last  of  the  “old 
guard”  of  agricultural  workers  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  farming  upon  which  younger  men  have  built 
a  fine  monument  to  agriculture.  Many  of  this  young¬ 
er  generation  know  little  or  nothing  of  such  men  as 
Powell,  Woodward,  Curtis,  Terry,  Roberts,  Chamber¬ 


lain,  Gould  and  dozens  of  others  who,  30  and  40 
years  ago,  were  the  life  of  the  farmers’  institutes. 
The  modern  agricultural  colleges  have  long  since 
put  these  institutes  into  the  discard,  and  practically 
monopolized  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  This  may 
he  well ;  it  follows  the  modern  idea  of  monopoly  and 
concentration,  but  the  college  will  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  owes  much  of  its  present  power  to  the 
fine  old  men  of  institute  fame  who  carried  their 
message  right  out  to  the  people.  In  these  rapid  and 
rather  cold-blooded  days  we  often  come  too  close  to 
the  old  pagan  philosophy  of  refusing  to  pay  rev¬ 
erence  to  the  old  days  and  the  old  heroes  who  are 
passing  on.  We  notice  this  more  and  more  as 
Memorial  Day  passes  by.  The  young  and  strong  who 
now  hold  place  and  power  seem  mostly  content*  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  as  the  old  leaders  pass  on. 
Judged  by  their  influence  upon  their  time  we  think 
that  men  like  George  T.  Powell  and  his  associates 
had  greater  influence  for  good  and  for  farm  uplift 
than  most  of  our  present  farm  leaders.  Life  was 
simpler  in  their  day.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  and  direct  men,  workers  and  doers.  They  had 
no  apology  for  farming  as  a  business — they  gloried 
in  it.  Possibly  they  were  short  on  science,  but  they 
were  long  on  sense.  They  kept  right  in  step  with 
feet  that  followed  the  plow.  The  path  they  tried  to 
make  smooth  for  others  may  now  be  grass-grown, 
but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  We  honored  George  T. 
Powell  for  many  admirable  qualities.  He  was  a 
gentleman — kindly,  courteous  and  true.  He  was  an 
independent' man.  The  politicians  could  not  use  him 
as  they  did  many  others.  He  was  a  good  farmer 
and  fruit  grower.  He  had  the  faculty  of  imparting 
knowledge.  All  his  life  he  stood  for  ideals.  He  held 
them  to  the  end.  They  will  live  on  after  him. 

ALONG,  dry,  clumsy  word  is  “standardization.” 

Most  farmers  let  it  go  at  that,  but  when  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  show  there  is  money  in  it  the  pro¬ 
ducer  takes  notice.  A  great  business  man  in  office, 
Secretary  Hoover,  has  persuaded  the  makers  of  tools 
and  machinery,  and  various  other  lines,  to  cut  out 
thousands  of  odd  sizes  and  styles,  and  to  save  a-  lot 
of  money  by  making  enormous  quantities  of  parts 
just  alike.  That  is  one  great  reason  why  they  can 
pay  machinists  and  other  workmen  high  wages  and 
still  compete  in  foreign  markets  against  cheap  labor. 
That  is  the  fruit  of  standardization.  A  group  of 
California  farmers  get  together  and  decide  one  kind 
of  orange  is  best,  everything  considered,  also  certain 
limits  of  size  and  condition  in  one  kind  of  package, 
likewise  a  well-tried  plan  of  marketing.  They  cut 
out  other  varieties  of  oranges  gradually.  They  use 
the  cull  fruit  in  other  ways  than  packing  for  market, 
and  change  their  methods  to  produce  mostly  the 
kind  and  grade  they  want.  That  is  standardization, 
too,  and  such  plans  worked  out  more  prosperity  for 
California  growers.  Cape  Cod  cranberry  producers 
and  many  groups  "of  farmers  raising  purebred  live 
stock,  market  eggs  or  milk  or  poultry,  have  got  to¬ 
gether  closely  enough  to  arrange  the  local  business 
on  the  same  general  plan.  It  has  worked  well  for 
the  export  trade  on  boxed  apples.  Even  a  part  of 
the  rule  of  standardization  applied  here  and  there 
has  helped  hundreds  of  groups  of  producers  who 
never  thought  of  the  word  “standardizing,”  but  sim¬ 
ply  tided  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  best  growers 
they  knew.  There  is  a  lot  to  do  in  a  general  way 
in  cutting  out  the  use  of  odd  sizes  or  styles  of  pack¬ 
age,  undesirable  market  varieties,  needless  differ¬ 
ences  in  grading  and  costly  ways  of  selling.  Stan¬ 
dardization  is  an  awkward  word,  but  pulling  to¬ 
gether  for  better  returns  and  less  cost  is  an  idea 
that  promises  to  do  more  than  all  the  politicians 
together  to  put  the  farm  business  on  its  feet. 


Brevities 

A  cow  will  relish  a  feed  of  dry  hay  or  dry  stalks  even 
while  on  flush  pasture. 

This  is  one  of  the  seasons  when  a  tile-drained  field 
will  nearly  pay  for  the  labor  and  tiles  in  one  crop. 

After  the  breeding  season  is  over  of  what  possible 
use  are  all  those  roosters  to  be  found  running  on  every 
farm?  Why  not  eat  them  or  sell  them? 

The  latest  count  gives  531,696  silos  in  the  United 
States.  Wisconsin  leads  with  110,164,  New  York  is  No. 
2  with  56,240,  Nevada  is  at  the  tail  end  with  65. 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  ask  how  to  make  wine  or 
other  alcoholic  beverages.  Under  the  present  laws  we 
are  not  permitted  to  give  such  information. 

The  U.  S.  government  paid  originally  $9,000,000  for 
Alaska.  In  1926  the  total  value  of  fish  products  alone 
in  that  territory  was  $54,669,882 — to  say  nothing  of 
forest  products  and  minerals. 

Several  of  our  readers  say  they  have  been  asked  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  rent  their  farm  at  a  low  figure  to 
flood  refugees  who  have  been  driven  away  from  their 
homes  by  the  water.  We  doubt  if  many  of  these 
refugees  would  be  at  home  on  a  northern  farm. 
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The  Unity  Milk  Plan  is  Best 

LET  us  get  this  milk  situation  straight.  Mayor 
Walker  and  Dr.  Harris  have  both  stated  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  milk.  They 
simply  want  a  full  supply  for  the  city.  President 
Fox  of  the  Borden  company  has  stated  publicly  and 
positively  that  his  company  will  not  announce  an  in¬ 
creased  price  in  advance  of  the  period  of  expected 
shortage.  In  a  recent  bulletin,  President  Slocum  of 
the  League  says  “that  the  price  of  milk  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses.”  He  said  at  the  Mayor’s 
conference  that  he  would  ask  an  increase  but  he 
didn’t  know  whether  “they”  would  pay  it  or  not.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  statements  came  close  to  an 
admission  that  Bordens  are  making  the  price.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Bordens  have  made  the  price. 
Otherwise  the  pool  management  must  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  price  which  failed  to  meet  expenses, 
and  for  the  present  conditions.  It  would  clarify  the 
problem  to  candidly  admit  the  evident  facts. 

The  League  has  now  announced  that  the  price  of 
class  1  milk  is  to  he  increased  not  later  than  Oc¬ 
tober  1  approximately  1  cent  a  quart.  The  present 
class  1  pi-ice  is  $2.75,  3  per  cent  basis,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  would  be  32  cents,  subject  to  monthly  change. 
Last  October  the  difference  between  class  1  price, 
$2.00,  and  net  cash  return,  $2.08,  was  82  cents.  On 
this  basis  the  net  cash  returns  for  October,  1927 
would  be  $2.40.  This  is  comparatively  21  cents  be¬ 
low  pre-war  prices.  An  increase  in  class  1  means 
little.  The  blending  of  all  classes  makes  the  real 
price,  and  the  producer  cannot  know  what  the  blend¬ 
ed  price  will  be  until  20  to  50  days  after  delivery. 
The  big  dealer  can  make  the  blended  price  what  he 
likes.  We  fail  to  see  anything  in  this  prospect  to 
encourage  or  justify  farmers  in  allowing  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  into  heavy  investments  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  There  is  no  available  western 
milk  at  the  price. 

The  Unity  Association  proposition  is  clearly  better. 
It  proposes  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
200-mile  zone  to  meet  the  dealers’  requirements  for 
liquid  milk  for  the  six  Fall  and  Winter  months  paid 
direct  to  the  producer  or  if  need  be  to  his  associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  $3.24  for  3.6  per  cent  milk.  If  this 
price  should  encourage  a  surplus  for  any  month  the 
Unity  would  account  for  it  separately  after  paying 
the  full  $3  for  the  average  Oetober-November-Decem- 
ber  production  used  as  a  base.  If  a  farmer  made  10 
cans  for  the  three  Fall  months  and  11  cans  for  the 
three  Spring  months,  he  would  receive  $3  for  10 
cans  for  six  months,  and  the  by-product  price  for 
one  can  for  three  months.  A  variation  of  probably 
10  per  cent  over  or  under  would  be  allowed.  This 
is  a  farmers’  measure.  The  blending  of  multiple 
prices  is  not.  We  understand  the  Sheffield  producers 
are  willing  to  meet  the  Unity  proposition.  Several 
other  buyers  are  ready  to  pay  the  $3  price.  Bordens 
alone  flatly  refused  to  accept  even  the  principle  of  a 
definite  price. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  League.  This  situation  blows 
the  smoke  screen  high  into  space.  Pool  officials  must 
take  sides  either  in  the  open  with  dairymen  and 
friendly  dealers  or  with  Bordens.  There  is  no 
middle  ground. 


Milk  Prices  Should  Vary 

[Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  thinks  prices  of  milk 
to  consumers  should  vary  with  supply  and  demand. 
When  he  told  us  that  he  believed  the  variations  could  be 
brought  about  even  with  our  present  machinery,  or 
with  the  machinery  we  had  ten  years  ago,  through  gen¬ 
eral  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we 
thought  a  great  opportunity  awaited  him,  and  promised 
the  publicity  if  he  would  furnish  the  information.  Dr. 
Warren  is  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  farm  eco¬ 
nomics.  His  contribution  is  timely  just  now,  and 
should  prove  helpful.] 

DOUBT  if  there  is  any  specific  rule  by  which  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  be  made  to  operate 
on  milk  prices.  It  operates  promptly  and  effectively 
on  butter,  but  the  method  of  retailing  milk  makes 
it  impossible  to  have  fine  adjustments  in  prices.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if  the  retail  price 
could  be  varied  by  as  small  an  amount  as  one-half 
cent  provided  distributors  were  able  to  deal  with  the 
one-half  cent  without  too  great  difficulty.  A  full 
cent  is  a  large  percentage  change.  For  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  operate  readily,  there  ought  to 
be  smaller  differentials  than  a  7  per  cent  change, 
which,  if  passed  on  to  the  farmer,  means' more  than 
15  per  cent  change  in  price.  A  15  per  cent  change  in 
price  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  production. 

The  only  practical  suggestion  which  I  have  to 
make  is  that  the  price  of  milk  should  be  lowered  in 
Spring  and  raised  in  the  Fall,  and  this  should  be¬ 
come  an  established  practice.  Milk  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  in  Summer  and  is  more  in  de- 
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mand  in  Summer  than  in  Winter.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  channels  of  trade  should  not  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  allowing  the  consumers  and 
producers  to  take  advantage  of  these  facts. 

However,  the  most  important  reason  for  having 
milk  prices  habitxially  change  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall  is  that  it  will  prevent  the  price  from  becoming- 
rigid.  If  in  any  Spring,  it  appears  that  the  tendency 
is  for  dairying  to  expand  too  much,  or  if  demand  is 
strikingly  curtailed,  more  than  the  usual  drop  could 
be  made.  If  the  supply  were  short  the  increase 
could  be  more  than  usual.  Similarly,  if  a  price 
change  is  expected  in  the  Fall,  a  larger  change  can 
be  made  when  supply  and  demand  call  for  it,  or  if 
the  supply  were  too  large,  the  Summer  price  may 
be  continued  through  the  Winter. 

The  results  of  having  a  fixed  price  go  on  year 
after  year  regardless  of  supply  and  demand  have 
been  so  fully  illustrated  as  to  require  no  discussion. 
The  eight  years  of  fixed  prices  culminated  in  dis¬ 
astrously  low  returns  to  farmers,  a  shortage  of  milk 
and  finally  in  a  strike  in  1916.  A  similar  situation 
developed  at  Chicago  and  for  the  same  reason.  Milk 
prices  had  been  fixed  while  almost  everything  else 
had  been,  for  years,  raised  in  price. 

The  shortage  of  cattle  which  resulted  from  the 
years  of  low  prices  brought  a  violent  rise  in  price 
and  violent  increase  in  the  raising  of  dairy  cattle 
and  so  brought  on  an  inevitable  reaction  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Now  that  farmers  have  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations  so  that  farm  conditions  receive 
more  attention,  the  dangers  of  going  to  such  violent 
extremes  are  decreased  somewhat.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unfortunate  for  consumers  and  producers 
if  we  are  to  drift  back  into  any  policy  of  having  milk 
prices  become  fixed.  The  most  practical  step  that  I 
know  of  to  prevent  this  is  to  have  regular  changes  in 
milk  prices  come  every  Fall  and  Spring. 

G.  F.  WARREN. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  April  for  3  per 
cent  milk  were  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  $2.395 ;  Model  Dairy  Company, 
$2.40 ;  Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.40 ;  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  gross,  $2.30,  with  deduc¬ 
tions  of  10  cents  for  certificates  and  6  cents  for  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  net  cash  price,  $2.14. 

The  pool  figures  were  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,160,803.93  X$2.75  =$3,192,210.80 

Class  2A  .  374,467.61  X  2.21  =  827,573.41 

Class  2B .  94.775.90  X  2.36  =  223,671.12 

Class  3A  .  412,744.06  X  2.25  =  92S.674.13 

Class  4A .  5,053.11  X  1.68  =  S.489.22 

Class  4B .  1,888.80  X  1.52  =  2,870.97 


2,049,733.41  X  2.30  =  4:714.386.84 


Unaccounted  for . $  469,102.81 


The  unaccounted  for  item  amounts  to  22.4  cents 
per  100  lbs.,  which  added  to  the  6  cents  for  expense 
and  10  cents  for  certificates  makes  a  total  of  38.4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  This  is  nearly  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  taken  out  of  the  milkpails  in  one  month,  and 
no  accounting  made  of  it. 


Difference  in  Milk  Prices 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Middletown  Herald-T imes-Press, 
Mr.  J.  Blake  Winter  of  Winterton,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  March  analysis  of  the  pool  milk  report, 
says : 

There  is  a  technically  true  but  somewhat  distorted 
summary  of  returns  followed  in  part  by  this  comment 
regarding  returns  made  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association :  “The  unaccounted  for  is  13  cents 
per  100  lbs.  and  added  to*  the  16  cents  for  expenses  and 
certificates  makes  a  total  of  29  cents  per  100  lbs.”  Many 
farmers,  both  poolers  and  non-poolers,  who  have  read 
this  article  believe  that  the  pool  actually  paid  29  cents 
less  than  its  competitors,  when  the  checks  received 
show  a  difference  of  only  S1/^  cents  net  between  the 
pool  and  Sheffields,  the  largest  competitor.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  after  10  years  of  this  kind  of  information 
from  many  sources  we  farmers  are  ready  to  fly  at  each 
others’  throats  like  cocks  in  a  pit? 

The  checks  for  March  for  3  per  cent  milk  were 
based  on  $2.49  for  Sheffields  and  $2.30  for  the 
League.  This  is  a  difference  of  19  cents,  and  not 
8 %  cents.  The  summary  of  expense,  certificates  and 
item  unaccounted  for  was  an  entirely  different  item, 
showing  the  total  deductions  by  the  pool.  It  was 
all  expressed  in  the  plainest,  simplest  English  that 
we  command.  We  have  never  found  any  producer, 
whether  pooler  or  non-pooler,  who  failed  to  under- 
stand  the  figures  perfectly.  For  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  on  this  page  for  April  the  net  cash  returns  by 
the  League  were  26  cents  less  than  Model  Dairy,  but 
the  deductions  by  the  League  were  38.4  cents.  We  de¬ 
cline  to  believe  that  any  farmer  who  reads  these 
statements  fails  to  understand  them. 


The  real  sore  spot  in  this  line  of  information  is 
the  suppressed  item  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
for  April,  and  amounting  substantially  to  $20,000,- 
000  in  five  years.  Yet  men  like  Mr.  Winter  try  to 
obscure  deceptions  which  they  cannot  defend  by 
trivial,  silly  and  vain  attempts  to  discredit  the  only 
source  of  correct  dairy  information  available  to 
farmers.  In  this  they  fail,  but  in  piling  up  cumu¬ 
lative  losses  for  farmers  and  discouragements  to  co¬ 
operation  they  are  highly  successful. 


The  Flight  Across  the  Ocean 

“How  far  is  St.  Helena  from  the  field  of  Waterloo? 

A  long  way,  a  strong  way — the  ship  will  bring  you 
soon, 

A  pleasant  place  for  gentlemen  with  little  left  to  do, 

You  never  miss  the  morning — till  the  afternoon.” 

HUS  Kipling  refers  to  Napoleon’s  journey  to  exile 
— by  ship  to  St.  Helena.  It  required  nearly  100 
days  to  make  that  ocean  trip  to  exile.  Somehow  it 
comes  into  mind  as  we  read  how  Charles  Lindbergh,  an 
American  boy,  landed  in  Paris  after  his  wonderful  trip 
across  the  ocean  in  an  airship.  He  flew  about  3,600 
miles  in  33^  hours — a  record  in  speed  and  long  dis¬ 
tance — the  highest  notch  yet  in  the  record  of  man's 
domain  over  physical  forces.  There  is  a  famous  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  deck  of  the  ship 
which  carries  him  into  exile.  He  stands  alone  like  a 
baffled  but  helpless,  tiger  —  viewing  the  last,  fading 
glimpse  of  Europe.  He  drenched  it  in  blood,  he  changed 
its  map,  and  now  the  end — the  slow,  hateful  trip  into 
exile.  Compare  this  with  a  mental  picture  of  the 
vigorous  young  American  far  up  among  the  clouds, 
roaring  on,  a  pioneer  in  air  traffic,  and  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  changes  which  a  century  has  brought. 
We  see  Lindbergh  rising  slowly  from  the  muddy  ground, 
his  ship,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  soaring  away  like 
a  great  bird,  up  the  Atlantic  Coast,  far  over  Nova 
Scotia,  across  Newfoundland  and  then  far  out  over  the 
Atlantic — a  tiny  speck  in  a  great  bewildering  solitude. 
W  hat  must  have  been  the  thought  of  this  young  man  as 
he  sped  on  his  lonely  way — through  sleet  and  fog, 
through  sunshine  and  storm?  He  sped  over  great  ice¬ 
bergs  such  as  sank  the  Titanic ;  he  mounted  high  above 
the  clouds ;  he  dropped  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ocean — 
on  without  sleep,  without  food — his  only  companions 
the  roaring  engine  and  the  plane.  What  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  sped  on  his  perilous  way?  What  were 
his  emotions  when  he  first  saw  the  dim  shores  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  knew  that  he  had  won?  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  two  pictures — of  Napoleon  and  Lindbex-gh  are 
typical  of  their  times.  There  can  be  no  contrast  show¬ 
ing  moi-e  powerfully  the  strong,  hopeful,  unconquerable 
spirit  of  American  youth.  Lindbergh  carries  the  blood 
of  men  who,  for  centuries  in  Northern  Europe,  led  the 
world  in  daring  adventure,  and  yet,  only  in  America 
could  he  find  full  opportunity  for  his  powers.  Perhaps 
his  career  is  typical  in  this  respect  of  what  America 
has  done  for  the  world.  She  has  given  opportunity  as 
no  other  nation  would  or  could.  Like  all  truly  great 
men,  Lindbergh  setuis  to  be  a  young  man  of  simple, 
honest  mind — unspoiled  and  modest.  Just  what  will 
follow  as  a  result  of  this  successful  flight  no  one  can 
say.  It  will  without  question  improve  our  political 
relations  with  France.  It  will  hasten  that  coming  day 
when,  as  we  believe,  the  airship  will  rank  with  the  car 
as  a  means  of  rapid  and  easy  transportation.  It  will 
bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  closer  together  and 
create  a  better  world  understanding.  That  should  be 
the  answer  to  those  who  are  saying,  “What  of  it?  What 
good  does  it  do?”  There  may  not  be  any  great  im¬ 
mediate  material  results,  but  are  not  we  and  all  the 
world  lifted  a  little  by  every  incident  of  unselfish 
daring? 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  Outlook 

ADVANCES  in  potatoes,  cabbage  and  strawber¬ 
ries  were  features  of  the  week’s  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  market.  Supplies  of  these  lines  were  moderate. 
Old  potatoes  have  been  holding  the  late  Spring  price 
gain,  amounting  to  about  one-third  or  more.  The 
advance  was  caused  by  dwindling  of  the  supply  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  by  some  delay  or 
shortage  in  various  Southeim  States.  Maine,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin  did  their  best,  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  supply  with  the  help  of  much 
early  stock  from  Florida,  Alabama  and  Texas.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  had  a  spell  of  shortage  and  rising 
prices  on  its  own  account.  Countrywide  potato 
prices  this  season  have  compared  well  lately  with 
most  other  years.  The  mid-season  outlook  continues 
rather  favorable  in  a  market  way.  Virginia’s  crop 
is  doing  better  than  expected  but  other  late  Sum¬ 
mer  shipping  sections,  Kaw  Valley,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  met  serious  damage  from  rain,  frost  and 
flood.  There  should  be  room  on  the  market  for  the 
early  crops  of  the  North. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Making  of  Birds 

God  made  His  birds  in  a  pleasant  humor ; 

Tired  of  planets  and  suns  was  He. 

He  said  :  “I  will  add  a  glory  to  Summer, 
Gifts  for  my  creatures  banished  from 
Me  !” 

He  had  a  thought,  and  it  set  Him  smiling, 
Of  the  shape  of  a  bird  and  its  glancing 
head, 

Its  dainty  air  and  its  grace  beguiling : 

“I  will  make  feathers,”  the  Lord  God 
said. 

He  made  the  robin ;  He  made  the  swal¬ 
low  ; 

His  left  hands  molding  the  shape  to 
His  mood — 

The  thrush  and  lark  and  the  finch  to 
follow — 

And  laughed  to  see  that  His  work  was 
good. 

He  who  has  given  men  gift  of  laughter, 
Made  in  His  image ;  He  fashioned  fit 
The  blink  of  the  owl  and  the  stork  there¬ 
after, 

The  little  wren  and  the  long-tailed  tit. 

He  spent  in  the  making  His  wit  and 
fancies ; 

The  wing-feathers  He  fashioned  them 
strong ; 

Deft  and  dear  as  daisies  and  pansies, 

He  crowned  His  work  with  the  gift  of 
song. 

“Dearlings,”  He  said,  “make  songs  for  My 
praises  !” 

He  tossed  them  loose  to  the  sun  and 
wind, 

Airily  sweet  as  pansies  and  daisies ; 

He  taught  them  to  build  a  nest  to  their 
mind. 

The  dear  Lord  God  of  His  glories 
weary — 

Christ  our  Lord  had  the  heart  of 
a  boy — 

Made  His  birds  in  a  moment  merry, 

Bade  them  soar  and  sing  for  His  joy. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

* 

We  are  again  asked  for  methods  of 
canning  asparagus.  Asparagus  for  can¬ 
ning  should  be  fresh  and  tender,  only 
stalks  of  uniform  thickness  being  used. 
Wash,  cut  to  proper  length,  and  remove 
scales  with  sharp  knife.  Lay  in  small 
piles,  heads  together,  in  a  square  of 
cheesecloth ;  fold  over  and  tie  ends. 
Blanch  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
for  eight  minutes.  Plunge  in  cold  water, 
then  pack  in  jars  heads  up.  We  think 
it  desirable  to  put  one  stalk  in  the  center 
with  the  butt  up ;  when  the  jar  is  opened 
this  is  easily  pulled  out,  and  this  makes 
the  remainder  loose  enough  to  slide  from 
the  jar  without  breaking.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  for  each  quart  jai-,  and  fill 
with  hot  -water  to  within  one-half  inch  of 
top.  Place  rubber  and  cap  in  position, 
partially  seal,  and  process  2%  hours. 
Count  time  from  when  the  water  begins 
to  boil.  Seal  tight  without  opening,  cool, 
then  wrap  jars  in  paper  to  prevent 
bleaching  in  storage. 

* 

At  the  National  Probation  Association 
convention  at  Des  Moines  recently,  C.  M. 
Lindholm,  an  adult  probation  investigator 
from  Minneapolis,  said  that  children  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  restraint  and 
respect  for  discipline  before  their  sixth  or 
seventh  year  are  more  susceptible  to  er¬ 
ror  in  later  life.  Doting  parents  or  other 
relatives,  he  declared  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  such  cases.  An  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  he  attributed  to  inhibition  was  the 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  the 
social  worker  declared,  was  so  strength¬ 
ened  mentally  and  morally  by  his  fight 
against  physical  weakness  in  his  youth 
that  he  climbed  on  to  fame  after  over¬ 
coming  his  early  handicaps.  An  inhi- 
bitional  failure  is  imminent  each  time  a 
nurse  or  parent  picks  up  a  whimpering 
infant  from  its  crib  and  quiets  it  by 
walking  the  floor.  The  most  common 
method  of  thus  “spoiling”  a  youngster  is 
pampering  by  doting  mammas  and  papas, 
aunts  and  elder  sisters.  A  lone  boy  or 
a  lone  girl  in  a  family  has  the  least 
chance  of  evading  such  influences.  Regu¬ 
lar  spankings  for  the  baby  now,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
holm  believes,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
checking  “the  crime  wave  in  1950.” 

* 

Among  wild  flowers  that  are  giving  us 
much  pleasure  in  our  garden  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Trillium  grandiflorum  (wake-robin 
or  birtliroot.)  This  has  a  large  nodding 


white  flower  which  lasts  well,  and  grad¬ 
ually  turns  pink  after  opening.  We  have 
it  in  rich  ground  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
trees,  where  it  makes  a  sheet  of  waving 
white.  It  is  spreading  freely,  and  we 
find  many  little  seedlings.  The  Trillium 
is  one  of  the  wild  flowers  that  %ve  ought 
not  to  gather,  for  the  leaves  are  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  near  the  flower, 
and  are  thus  broken  off  with  it.  The 
root  is  thus  weakened,  because  there  is 
nothing  left  to  manufacture  its  food,  and 
it  may  not  gain  enough  to  flower  again. 
These  lovely  flowers  are  quite  scarce  in 
some  of  their  former  haunts  because  of 
greedy  gatherers. 


Dry  Cleaning 

A  girl  friend  br  ught  me  a  lovely  light¬ 
weight  coat  the  other  day,  and  said,  “Is 
it  ruined?  Shall  I  have  to  wear  it  this 
way?”  During  a  season’s  wear  the  coat 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  .ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


569.  —  One  -  piece 

Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


732.  —  Cleverly  De¬ 
signed.  Cut  in  sizes 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  38-in.  size 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1*4  yds.  of  18-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


723. — Slender  Lines. 

Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 
697.  - — -  Serviceable  40,  42,  44,  46,  48, 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  50,  52  ahd  54-in. 

16  years,  36,  38,  40,  bust  measure.  The 
42  and  44-in.  bust  36-in.  size  requires 
measure.  The  36-in.  4%  yds.  of  40-in. 

size  requires  3%  material  with  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma-  yds.  of  32-in.  con- 
terial.  Ten  cents.  trasting.  Ten  cents, 
large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents, 


had  collected  a  number  of  spots,  among 
them  one  made  by  ice  cream,  a  very  stub¬ 
born  stain  to  remove.  She  had  sponged 
them  with  gasoline,  and  an  ugly  ring  had 
been  left  in  each  place.  If  she  had  known 
she  could  have  put  the  spot  to  be  sponged 
over  clean  white  blotting  paper,  or  over 
several  pads  of  cloth,  which  would  have 
absorbed  the  gasoline.  Spots  should  be 
sponged  with  varying  strokes,  preferably 
from  the  outside  toward  the  center,  not 
with  a  circular  motion. 

To  return  to  this  particular  coat,  how¬ 
ever,  wei  marked  each  spot  with  a  white 
thread  and  then  dipped  it  in  a  pail  with 
plenty  of  gasoline  to  cover  it,  rubbing 
the  spots  and  squeezing  the  liquid  through 
the  fabric.  Then  we  hung  it  on  a  coat 
hanger,  well  padded  with  an  old  cloth, 
to  keep  the  shoulders  in  shape,  and  placed 
it  in  the  wind  to  dry.  When  the  gas  had 
evaporated  not  a  stain  showed,  and  after 
pressing  the  coat  looked  like  new.  My 
friend  was  delighted  and  said,  “Really, 
how  easy  it  all  is,  and  such  a  saving !” 
For  it  is  always  quite  expensive  to  hire  a 
garment  cleaned. 

After  all,  dry  cleaning  sounds  much 
harder  than  it  really  is.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  things  to  remember  about  this 
kind  of  work — and  the  first  is,  never, 
never  get  your  gasoline  near  a  fire.  Clean 
your  clothes  out  of  doors,  and  be  sure  not 
to  let  anyone  come  near  with  a  lighted 
match  or  cigar.  Before  dipping  your  gar- 


Cook  recipes  you  / 
never  dared  try  before ! 


ASK  any  Nesco  user  what  she  can  cook 
.  on  her  stove.  “Anything  that  those 
in  the  city  can  cook!”  she’ll  proudly  say. 

Question  her  in  detail.  “Doughnuts?  Beefsteak? 
Roasts?  Waffles?  Delicious  pastries?  Toast?”  Every¬ 
one  is  a  real  test  for  an  oil  stove. 

“My  Nesco  cooks  them  perfectly”  she’ll  tell  you. 
“there  isn’t  anything  I’m  afraid  to  try  1” 

You,  too,  can  have  the  quick,  clean,  intense,  uniform 
cooking  heat  of  city  gas  for  frying,  boiling,  roasting 
baking  or  toasting.  The  hot  blue  flame  of  the  Nesco 
spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  with  no 
soot,  smoke  or  odor. 

See  the  Nesco  at  your  dealer's.  Send  for  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  booklet  which  shows  many  sizes  and  models. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  inc. 

Executive  Offices:  425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Factories  and  Branches:  Milwaukee, Chicago,  Granite 
City,  111.,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  •  Licensed  Canadian 
Manufacturers :  Dominion  Stove  and  Foundry 
Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  clean,  blue, 
contact  flamo  of  the 
Nesco  burner  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  pas 
Cams  cooking  heat. 


NESCO 


with  the'] 
blue  gas 
contact  [ 
flame 


Kerosene 

COOK  STOVE 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company,  Inc. 

425  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  free  booklets,  "Everyday  Trips  To  The  Won¬ 
derland  of  Delicious  Foods”  and  "What  Women  Say”. 


Os 


Nesco  patented 
Rock  weave  Wick  of 
wire  cored  woven  as¬ 
bestos  selvage  edged 
f‘a  b  r  i  c.  Non.  burn¬ 
ing.  No  trimming. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Your  Hardware  Dealer’s  Name. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
COMBINATION  OFFER  for 


$1.00 


To  Make  Some 
New  Friends 

No.  1 — 8  oz.  Bottle 
Quinine  Hair  Tonic  §1 
No.  2 — 8  oz.  Bottle 
f  rnperial  Bay  Rum  .65 
No.  3 — 6  oz.  Bottle 
N atural  Lilac  .  .  $1 
$2.65 

No.  I — Unexcelled  for 
cleaning  the  scalp. 
Promotes  the  growth 
of  hair. 

No.  2 — Pleasant  after 
shaving.  Makes  the  face  feel  smooth  and  soft. 

No.  3 — A  delightful  scented  toilet  water  for  face  and 
handkerchief. 

These  products  are  guaranteed  to  be  manufactured  from 
formulas  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sent  parcel  post  prepaid  1  ipon  receipt  of  $t.00. 


WYTHE  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  134-136  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Every  woman  needs 
a  Handy 


Operates  on  new  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 


fi  r.r.  I  l(  I  /U  .  use  11  at  iea 

x  wL/u  x  iviflL/  twice  and  report  within  3 
days.  If  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  $1  eac 
month  for  the  next  1 1  months,  or  we  will  sen 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  wi 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  wit 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


Modern  Bathroom,  $57“^ 


A  wonuertul  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80’ 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  SL  New  York  City 


HOOKED  RUG 

YARNS 


ALL 

WOOL 


About  ‘‘all  colors  of  the  rainbow”  for  your  choice 
andFASTColors.too.  Concord  yarns  are  QUALITY 
yarns— based  on  over  30  years’  experience. 

■  aia *  Our  low  prices  make  their  pur 

LWV  chase  a  bargain.  Think  of  it! 
DDITPC  ALL  WOOL  yarns  only  50c  4  oz. 
■  nlVCO  Skein.  We  also  offer  DIRECT 
PROM  MILL  Prices  on  Bathing  Suits,  Sweaters 
and  Sweater  Yarns.  Inquire!  Concord  Worsted 
Mills,  469  No,  State  Street.  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO., 

426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydfcll  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


1 1  A  J  Ship  Iar£®  or  small  lots; 

\?  V  — - — E  „M  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  He, stone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


racnt  brush  it  well  and  mark  the  spots 
with  thread  for  scrubbing  between  the 
hands.  Another  thing — be  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  gas  to  cover  the  clothes  well, 
and,  if  quite  soiled,  let  them  soak  a  little 
while.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  rinse  in 
clean  gas,  although  this  is  not  necessary 
if  garments  are  not  badly  soiled.  Use  the 
same  lot  of  gas  for  a  number  of  things 
by  putting  in  light  clothes  first,  then 
darker,  straining  the  gas  it  becomes 
very  dirty.  You  know  gas  won't  shrink 
a  garment  and,  besides  coats  and  dresses, 
you  can  clean  felt  hats,  kid  gloves,  caps, 
and  cloth  hats,  hat  trimmings,  ribbons, 
etc.  Usually  hanging  out  of  doors  will 
take  out  the  odor,  along  with  pressing, 
when  dry,  with  a  warm  iron.  In  heavy 
garments  it  is  sometimes  a  help  to  put  a 
little  .inegar  in  the  water  from  which  the 
pressing  cloth  is  wrung. 

There  are  also  various  powders  which 
may  be  used  for  dry  cleaning.  Among 
these  are  French  chalk,  fuller’s  earth, 
starch,  and  the  humble  cornmeal.  When 
using  these  warm  .them  first,  cover  the 
soiled  place,  and  let  stand  several  hours. 
Then  remove  by  shaking  and  brushing. 
These  may  be  used  on  laces,  white  wools 
ai  d  furs,  coat  collars,  white  felt  hats,  and 
yokes  and  parts  of  garments  that  need 
cleaning,  like  a  soiled  collar.  French 
chalk  is  good  to  rub  on  white  gloves  after 
cleaning  them  with  gasoline.  Always 
clean  gloves  on  the  hands. 

Just  a  word  about  pressing  your  gar¬ 
ments  :  Press  wool  goods  on  wool  so  as 
to  freshen  the  nap  and  make  it  look  like 
new.  Silks  are  usually  pressed  best  on 
the  wrong  side.  No  garment  should  be 
pressed  until  all  the  gas  has  evaporated. 
Be  very  careful  about  this. 

RUTH  LEWIS  HOWARD. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Who  was  it,  Coue  who  said  you  had 
only  to  say,  “I  am,  I  am  happy,”  to  be 
happy?  While  sitting  here  beside  the 
window  with  my  mind  far  away  and  my 
eyes  just  partly  seeing  the  green  plum 
trees  with  their  miniature  wealth  of  fruit, 
and  on  just  beyond  the  fence  a  wealth 
of  pink  buds  and  white  dogwood,  the 
words  of  their  own  accord  come  into  my 
mind.  I  just  wondered,  if  I  would  say, 
“I  am  not  lonesome,  I  am  not  lonesome — 
I  do  not  miss  my  children,  I  do  not,” 
whether  it  would  help  ! 

The  woods  are  green,  the  birds  have, 
many  of  them,  returned.  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  different  varieties 
while  hiding  behind  logs,  stumps  and 
brush  to  watch  unseen,  an  old  turkey. 
Yes,  she  is  three  years  old,  and  so  far 
has  been  too  smart  for  us  all.  She  will 
hide,  run,  and  then  fly.  Never  again  does 
she  spend  the  Winter  with  me.  if  I  can 
ever:  get  her  caught.  I  wear  a  dark  dress 
and  a  gray  bonnet.  I  suppose  the  birds 
thihk  1  am  a  part  of  the  woods.  They 
flit  over  my  head,  chuckle  all  around  me. 
Here  and  there  a  pretty  ground  squirrel 
turns  his  head  sidewise  and  flips  out  of 
sight.  There  a  blue  jay  scolds  very  loud¬ 
ly,  overhead  caws  a  crow.  No  fooling 
their  sharp  eyes.  Farther  away  and  much 
higher  sails  a  buzzard.  Bugs,  beetles, 
ants  and  moths  are  busy  going  to  and  fro. 
I  wonder  is  it  the  leaves  growing  and 
beds  swelling?  I  have  heard  growing  blades 
rustle  and  pop  after  a  rain,  but  there  is 
such  a  funny  popping  rustling  sound  all 
around  me.  I  think  it  must  be  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  buds  awakening,  yawning  and 
stretching  themselves  after  their  long 
Winter’s  nap.  Such  a  wealth  of  beauty. 
I  sometimes  forget  the  turkey  hen,  but 
she  is  picking,  scratching  and  dusting. 
From  my  watchtower  I  see  a  car  has 
driven  up  to  the  house.  The  sun  is  al¬ 
most  down.  Cows  to  milk,  chicks  to  feed, 
and  supper  to  get.  I  find  our  guests  are 
strangers  whom  Mr.  P.  has  sent  down 
for  a  night’s  lodging.  They  are  looking 
for  a  location,  and  Cecil  has  rented  them 
his  house.  Isn’t  that  just  like  a  man? 
Well,  let  us  hope  they  are  all  they  claim 
to  be.  The  man,  over  50.  is  almost  blind; 
a  young  wife,  just  19.  What  will  be  the 
outcome?  She  tells  me  she  is  the  young¬ 
est  of  a  family  of  13,  from  Virginia,  much 
of  a  talker,  willing  to  work,  devoted  to 
“Sam,”  and  a  little  bit  homesick  for  her 
mother*.  Time  will  tell ;  meanwhile  Cecil 
and  wife  are  planning  to  start  for  New 
Jersey  where  Cecil  has  an  all-the-year- 
round  job  on  a  fruit  and  truck  farm.  It’s 
the  first  one  of  our  people  who  has  ever 
gone  in  that  direction,  and  I  am  surely 
hoping  he  will  be  contented  and  success¬ 
ful. 

Rains  continued,  and  one  so  wants 
beans  and  early  corn  in  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  early  cabbage  planted.  The 
young  chickens  are  thriving  on  a  corn- 
bread  and  milk  diet,  oldest  bunch  of  20 
beginning  to  eat  whole  grains  of  corn,  the 
mammy  hen  wanting  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  sudden  showers  send  me  scuttling 
after  them  to  get  them  in  the  dry. 

Our  earliest  roses  are  beginning  to 
show  red  sides.  We  have  some  Dahlias 
and  Cannas  set  out.  My  impoved  Iris 
is  not  thriving.  And  Wisteria  vine  has 
failed  to  bloom  two  past  years.  The  old- 
fashioned  hollyhocks  look  tough  and 
sturdy. 

Another  thunder  gust  and  hard  show¬ 
er,  and  I  notice  in  the  papers  so  many 
are  homeless,  farther  south,  owing  to 
high  water,  destructive  storms,  and  floods, 
so  perhaps  after  all  there  are  some  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  living  on  a 
hillside  farm ;  nothing  less  than  a  cloud 
burst  could  wash  us  away. 

Our  school  closed  out  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  and  Thelma  is  like  a  fish  out  of 
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water.  She  takes  up  the  eighth  grade 
next  year,  though  I  really  wish  she  might 
have  gone  over  the  studies  she  is  laying 
aside  another  session.  Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  in  my  school  days,  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  to  spell  and  pronounce 
words  before  they  were  promoted  to 
grammar,  geography,  etc.  By  way  of  il¬ 
lustration  now,  our  teacher  was  going  to 
punish  a  lad  for  not  spelling  the  w*ords  in 
his  spelling  lesson  in  third  grade,  and 
found  that  he  did  not  know  some  letters 
of  the  alphabet !  The  present  day  meth¬ 
ods  remind  me  of  placing  the  cart  before 
the  horse — just  as  tbe  consolidated 
schools  without  any  school  conveyance 
look  to  be.  Improvements  of  the  right 
kind  mean  progress,  but  politician  string¬ 
pulling  often  means  unjust  taxation  and 
oppresssion.  If  I  had  to  point  out  an 
object  denoting  inefficiency  I  think  I 
could  just  point  to  the  average  public  of¬ 
ficial,  and  be  successful. 

April  25  we  were  surely  in  the  throes 
of  a  young  Winter;  three  nights  of  kill¬ 
ing  frost  and  ice  y2  in.  thick.  All  of  the 
tenderest  vegetation  was  frost-bitten, 
dead  and  withered.  Grapes  killed  in  the 
cluster;  perhaps  some  of  the  fruit  may 
escape,  but  doubtful.  Blackberries  not 
opened  up,  but  can  see  the  whites  in  the 
bud  ;  a  part  of  the  tomatoes  killed  under 
canvas.  Many  of  my  neighbors  had  such 
nice  beans,  but  they  are  frozen. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Trifles  That  Save  Labor 

Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  labor-saving 
helps  we  have  is  the  knowledge  that  if 
you  “save  the  pennies  the  dollars  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  if  you  pinch 
them  too  hard  the  dollars  can’t  grow.”  I 
thought  of  that  when  I  hung  three  per¬ 
fectly  good  dresses  on  the  line,  faded  be- 
y<  nd  respectability.  If  I  had  spent  a 
little  more  when  purchasing  them  I  could 
yet  have  had  attractive  dresses.  If  one 
buys  guaranteed  hosiery  from  the  reliable 
mail-order  houses  time  is  saved,  as  they 
wear  so  much  better. 

By  using  the  best  soaps  or  washing 
compounds  adapted  for  the  water  in  your 
locality  the  washing  is  easier  done.  If 
hot  water  from  the  reservoir  is  put  in  the 
wa  h  boiler  time  is  saved,  as  it  heats  more 
readily  in  stove  than  on  top.  If  you 
purchase  snap  clothespins,  the  cost  isn’t 
so  much  more,  but  the  convenience  is  far 
greater.  They  rarely  break,  hold  the 
clothes  more  securely,  and  thus  there,  is 
less  likelihood  -of  some  having  to  be 
washed  over  in  a  windy  and  muddy  time. 
Arranging  the  pieces  in  the  clothes  bas¬ 
ket  before  going  outdoors  and  then  group¬ 
ing  them  on  the  line  is  another  way  to 
save  time.  We  generally  gather  the 
pieces  that  have  to  be  ironed,  and  fold 
flat  in  basket.  The  towels  are  folded  at 
once  in.  Summer  as  we  take  them  from 
line ;  in  Winter  on  the  table,  and  if  in 
need  of  further  drying  placed  folded  on 
the  clothes  rack.  All  common  aprons  are 
folded  and  put  in  drawer,  and  so  on.  Very 
little  gets  ironed,  and  it  needs  much  less 
if  things  aren’t  left  to  lie  and  get 
wrinkled.  We  usually  try  to  iron  as  we 
bring  things  in. 

In  sewing-  my  best  labor  saver,  no 
doubt  next  to  the  sewing  machine,  is  my 
sharp  shears.  So  many  homes  are  well 
supplied  with  shears,  but  they  are  dull. 
When  I  buy  shears  I  get  the  best  to  be 
had,  and  they  are  never  used  to  cut  pa¬ 
per,  trim  lamps,  or  to  pry  can  tops,  and 
so  on. 

Variety  of  supplies  is  my  next  con¬ 
venience.  I  buy  these  things  in  quan¬ 
tities.  They  keep,  and  with  a  growing 
family  so  much  is  needed.  Thread  by 
the  dozen  and  finishing  braid,  snaps, 
hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  etc.,  by  the 
gross,  on  sales,  mean  quite  a  saving.  An¬ 
other  way  to  economize  is  always  to  buy 
the  best  thread.  Whenever  possible  I  cut 
several  garments  at  once,  pin  the  seams 
while  listening  in  or  entertaining  a  caller, 
stitching  a  lot  at  a  time,  and  from  one 
seam  directly  on  to  another  always,  or 
on  to  a  scrap  of  paper  or  cloth  saves 
thread  ends  to  cut  and  thread  besides. 

I  don’t  like  aluminum  ware  for  one  rea¬ 
son  and  that  is  the  tarnishing,  but  a 
proper  cleanser  soon  dispels  that.  Do 
you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  quicker 
dishes  are  washed,  when  you  haven’t  any 
square  corners  to  clean  ?  However,  with 
the  pancake  turner  the  cake  tins  are 
easily  washed  after  soaking  a  bit  in  cold 
water.  Mix  pie  crust  by  quantity  and 
add  water  to  just  the  amount  desired. 
Mix  biscuits,  all  but  milk  and  baking- 
powder  ;  the  latter  can  be  added  if  the 
mixture  is  put  away  in  covered  pails. 
Compressed  yeast,  too,  is  a  great  time- 
saver  and  a  welcome  change  from  the 
slow  yeast  process. 

I  have  enumerated  seemingly  trifles, 
but  in  reality  they  are  of  vast  importance 
to  the  busy  wife  and  mother. 

Then,  too,  where  she  acts  as  family 
barber  she  will  consider  a  pair  of  good 
clippers  an  advantage,  as  the  back  of 
head  can  quickly  assume  a  professional 
appearance  that  never  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  shears  alone,  patsy’s  wife. 


Substitute  for  Whipped 
Cream* 

One  small  can  evaporated  milk,  %  tea¬ 
spoon,  scant,  gelatin.  Combine  the  two 
and  soak  half  an  hour.  Heat  until  gela¬ 
tin  is  dissolved  and  milk  almost  boiling. 
When  cold,  whip  until  foamy,  adding 
sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste.  Enough  for 
four  or  five  people.  a.  e.  f. 


rieres  a 
lightplcmt 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR 
HIGHEST  EXCELLENCE 
—  awarded  to  Westinghouse 
Light  Plants  at  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Exposition.  The 
International  Grand  Prize  — 
highest  award  for  excellence 
of  products  and  service  to 
humanity — was  also  won:  by 
Westinghouse. 


with  a  name  that  really 
means  something” 

best  is  none  too  good  for  us.  Let’s  send  in  this 
coupon  for  the  new  Westinghouse  book.  They 
say  it’s  the  most  complete  book  on  electricity  for  the 
farm  ever  published.  And  if  ever  a  concern  ought  to 
know  how  to  make  light  plants,  it’s  Westinghouse.” 
Wheat  growers,  dairy  farmers,  tobacco  planters,  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country,  have  written  in  to  tell  what 
their  Westinghouse  plants  have  done  for  them.  Their 
letters,  with  pictures,  are  in  this  book.  Women  tell 
how  their  lives  have  been  made  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  by  the  magic  of  electricity.  And  all  for  less 
than  old-fashioned  drudgery  used  to  cost  them. 


Easy  Partial  Payments 

Under  the  liberal  Westinghouse  plan,  a  small  down  payment  in¬ 
stalls  the  plant.  You  pay  the  balance  in  small  payments  to  suit  your 
convenience.  All  the  arrangements  are  made  with  Westinghouse. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Learn  how  you,  too,  can  have  electric  lights,  running  water,  and 
help  with  the  chores  and  housework.  The  Westinghouse  light  plant 
book  tells  the  story.  The  coupon  brings  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Farm  Light  Division  :  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA-KYW-WBZ 


Westinghouse 


LIGHT  PLANT 


estinghouse  Electric  &.  Manufacturing  Co.; 

Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book.  Also 
send  information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 
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These  new  De  Lavals  are 
the  easiest  starting  and 
turning  separators  ever 
made.  Try  one  and  you 
will  agree  they  are. 


Try  one  of  these  new  De  Lavals  side-by- 
side  with  your  old  separator  or  any  other 
machine.  You  will  agree  the  De  Laval 
is  superior  in  every  way.  Trade  allowances 
made  on  old  separators.  Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  they  pay  for  themselves. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  Street 


Cream  separator  users  who  have 
seen  and  tried  these  new  De  Lavals 
pronounce  them  the  “best  yet.” 
They  are  without  doubt  the  cleanest 
skimming,  easiest  running  and  most 
convenient  separators  ever  made. 
Other  new  features  are: 

1.  Tumable  Supply  Can:  The 

supply  can  may  be  turned  so  that 
tinware  and  bowl  may  be  put  in  place 
or  removed  without  lifting  the  supply 
can  from  its  position  on  the  separator. 
Every  user  will  like  this  feature. 

3.  Oil  Window:  The  new  oil 

window  enables  you  to  see  at  all  times 
the  level  and  condition  of  the  oil.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl:  All  new 

De  Lavals  have  ,the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl”  now  used  in  De  Laval 
Separators  with  such  splendid  results. 
It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly 
without  vibration,  with  the  least  power 
and  wear,  skims  cleaner  and  delivers 
a  richer,  smoother  cream. 


I  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Scouring  Pigs;  Paralyzed 
Sow 

What  should  I  do  for  scours  in  pigs 
five  weeks  of  age?  I  have  a  brood  sow 
that  lost  the  use  of  her  hind  quarters  two 
weeks  after  farrowing.  She  has  not 
shown  any  improvement  since  then  (two 
weeks  ago).  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  cure  her?  o.  T. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  in  such 
cases  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  scour¬ 
ing.  Treatment  cannot  successfully  be 
given  unless  that  is  determined.  If  the 
pigs  are  nursing  their  dam,  it  may  be 
taken  as  practically  certain  that  the  milk 
is  disagreeing  with  the  animals  and  that 
the  feeding  of  the  sow  is  to  blame.  We 
have  noticed  that  where  sows  are  too 
heavily  fed,  just  after  farrowing,  that 
their  milk  may  cause  scours  in  their  pigs. 
So-called  “milk  fever”  of  the  sow  occur¬ 
ring  just  after  farrowing  may  be  caused 
by  overfeeding  and  the  milk  in  that  case 
is  liable  to  prove  poisonous.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  true  milk  fever,  like  that 
which  causes  a  cow  to  go  down  and  be¬ 
come  unconscious  just  after  calving,  but 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  udder  (mastitis 
or  “garget”)  and  it  causes  changes  in  the 
consistency  and  quality  of  the  milk.  It 
is  best  not  to  feed  the  sow  at  all  for  the 
first  24  hours  after  farrowing,  but  to  al¬ 
low  her  some  tepid  water  and  next  a 
little  warmed  skim-milk,  or  very  light, 
laxative  slop.  The  feed  may  then  grad¬ 
ually  be  allowed  until  full  feeding. 

Suitable  feed,  taking  into  consideration 
quality  and  digestibility  of  milk  produced, 
is  a  thick  slop  of  30  lbs.  each  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  middlings  and  screened  ground 
oats ;  5  to  8  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  2  lbs.  of 
salt.  That  is  also  an  excellent  mixture 
for  thick  slop  to  be  fed  to  pigs  of  50  lbs. 
weight  and  over.  If  they  are  to  fatten 
fast,  they  may  also  be  allowed  all  the 
ear-corn  they  care  to  ‘eat.  The  sow 
and  pigs  should  also  have  access  to  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  when  green  grazing  crops  are 
not  available,  and  a  mineral  mixture 
should  also  be  supplied,  from  a  self-feeder. 
Note  that  we  have  prescribed  screened 
ground  oats.  That  is  important.  The 
hulls  of  ground  oats  greatly  irritate  the 
sensitive  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tract  of  young  pigs  and  scouring  results, 
or  the  irritation  paves  the  way  for  invas¬ 
ion  of  the  membranes  by  the  filth  germ 
Bacillus  necrophorus  which  causes  ne¬ 
crotic  enteritis. 

Another  fertile  cause  of  scours  in 
young  pigs  is  feed  from  dirty  utensils. 
Decomposing  feed  may  contain  poisonous 
properties  (ptomaines)  which  tend  to 
cause  scouring  which  may  prove  fatal. 
There  is  also  a  germ-caused  form  of  dy¬ 
sentery  of  the  new-born  pig,  similar  to 
so-called  “calf  cholera”  of  the  new-born 
calf,  and  not  curable  by  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment.  There  is,  however,  a  serum  and 
also  a  bacterin  antagonistic  to  dysentery 
of  the  new-born  pig  which  a  veterinarian 
may  employ  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  worth  trying,  when  the  pigs 
are  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the 
expense. 

We  should  advise  you  to  provide  new 
sanitary  farrowing  pens,  as  the  germs 
causing  scours  tend  to  lurk  in  old  con¬ 
taminated  pens.  Prepare  the  pen  by 
scrubbing  with  hot  water  and  concen¬ 
trated  lye ;  then  spray  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and 
30  parts  of  water  and,  finally,  with  fresh¬ 
ly  made  lime  wash  which  should  also  be 
flooded  upon  the  floor.  Next  put  in  fresh 
bedding  and  afterward  keep  the  pen 
clean  and  disinfected.  Wash  the  sow  be¬ 
fore  farrowing,  including  the  udder  and 
teats,  and  repeat  the  washing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  of  the  latter  part  before  the  pigs 
are  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first  time. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing  well 
and  strong  on  their  feet  move  the  sow  and 
litter,  in  a  clean  wagon,  to  a  sanitary 
colony  house  and  then  keep  them  abso¬ 
lutely  away  from  all  places  used  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  hogs.  Treat  a  scouring 
pig  by  giving  it  bismuth  subnitrate  in 
raw  egg.  The  dose  is  10  gi'ains  and  up 
according  to  age  and  size  of  pig  and 
severity  of  attack.  Give  it  two  or  three 
times  daily.  Mix  a  dram  of  powdered 
copperas  in  the  sow’s  slop  once  a  day  un¬ 
til  souring  stops. 

Lack  of  lime  in  the  sow’s  ration  has 
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FROM 
MILKING 
TIME  TO 
MARKET¬ 
ING  TIME 


Clean,  cool  milk  until  mar¬ 
keting  time  is  certain  with  a 
cooling  tank  and  cooling 
house,  both  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and 
moderate  in  cost. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions 
for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooling  house  and  tank  cost 
nothing.  Just  ask  for  them. 

“Concrete  on  the  Dairy  Farm,”  an  illustrated 
booklet,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


OATS  and  corn  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  grain 
ration  for  horses,  but  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  that  with  corn  at 
50c  per  bushel  and  oats  at  40c, 
cottonseed  meal  when  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day,  was 
worth  $60.00  per  ton. 

They  also  found  that  the 
health,  spirit  and  endurance  of 
the  animals  were  as  good  as 
when  fed  on  com,  oats  and  hay. 

Two  Pounds  Worth  More  Than 
Four  Pounds  of  Oats 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  that  eminent 
veterinarian  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Progressive  Farm¬ 
er,  says :  “When  you  are  already 
feeding  your  horse  stover  and  10 
lbs.  of  corn,  I  would  rather  have 
2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  added 
than  4  lbs.  of  oats.  Corn  is  a 
splendid  horse  feed,  but  we  are 
wasting  two  million  dollars  a 
year  in  South  Carolina  feeding 
an  all-corn  ration.” 


re& 

cottonseed 

meal 

The  World’s  Beet  Concentrated 
Protein  Stock  Feed 


Cottonseed  meal  stimulates 
the  appetite  of  fattening  animals 
and  causes  them  to  consume 
more  feed  and  make  greater 
gains.  It  supplies  protein  at  half 
the  cost  of  bran,  middlings  and 
grain  concentrates.  It  contains 
phosphorus,  one  of  the  minerals 
which  stock  must  have. 

Due  to  the  enormous  cotton 
crop,  cottonseed  meal  is  now 
unusually  cheap.  The  stockman 
who  does  not  feed  it  is  missing 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  low¬ 
ering  his  feeding  cost.  Any 
other  concentrate  will  cost  about, 
twice  as  much. 

Horses  and  mules,  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  all  thrive  on  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  when  properly  fed. 


Write  for  Feed  Formulas 

We  have  booklets  showing  a  number 
of  ways  of  mixing  cottonseed  meal 
with  feeds  which  the  farmer  grows. 
Follow  them  and  you  can  make  a  big 
saving  in  your  feed  bill.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  cottonseed  meal,  write  us; 
but  send  today  for  the  books  showing 
the  right  way  to  feed  it.  By  using 
these  rations  you  can  improve  your 
stock  and  save  money. 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association, 

930  Palmetto  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C- 
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made  it  necessary  for  her  to  obtain  the 
needed  amount  for  her  nursing  pigs  by 
robbing  her  own  bones,  through  resorp¬ 
tion.  The  consequence  is  that  her  bones 
have  become  too  weak  to  support  her 
body  and  her  nerves  are  in  a  similarly 
weakened  condition.  She  may  get  up 
again  if  you  wean  the  pigs,  give  her  one- 
half' ounce  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily,  and 
along  with  each  dose  give  her  three  drops 
of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime.  Also  feed  her  skim-milk,  Alfalfa 
hay  and  middlings,  ground  corn  or  ground 
barley,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  and  allow 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture.  Expose  her 
daily  to  direct  sunlight,  out  of  doors. 

A.  S. A. 


Milk  and  Bread 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  public 
man  of  modern  time  is  Mussolini,  the 
Italian  dictator.  Italy  still  has  a  king, 
a  royal  family  and  a  legislature — but  no 
one  hears  anything  about  them  except 
as  they  may  oppose  or  support  what  Mus¬ 
solini  suggests.  Put  in  power  by  a 
bloodless  uprising  of  the  common  people, 
this  man  seems  to  be  more  than  king.  He 
tells  the  people  what  they  shall  do,  what 
they  shall  eat,  how  long  they  shall  work 
each  day,  how?  large  their  newspapers 
shall  be — outlines  many  of  the  details  of 
their  living — and  the  public  duitifully 
obeys.  It  carries  one  back  to  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  seems  hard  to 
realize  that  one  is  living  in  modern  times. 
Take  the  question  of  food.  The  New 
York  Sun  prints  the  following  as  coming 
from  the  dictator.  Surely  this  is  sensible, 
for  milk  and  bread  from  entire  wheat  is 
more  than  the  basis  of  human  life.  As 
a  result  of  such  teaching  the  Italians  are 
increasing  their  dairies  and  growing  more 
wheat  in  order  to  make  themselves  more 
and  more  independent  of  other  countries 
for  food.  The  American  people  need 
more  and  more  of  this  sort  of  enforced 
education.  Both  consumers  and  dairymen 
wTould  be  better  off  for  it: 

“Milk  is  one  of  my  principal  foods. 
I  take  four  glasses  daily — one  at  break¬ 
fast,  another  at  two,  one  at  six,  while 
in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  work,  and  the 
last  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  nu¬ 
triment  in  milk  is  too  well  known  to  al¬ 
low  of  comment.  From  the  infant  to  the 
aged  it  serves  mankind  offering  him  prac¬ 
tically  all  lie  needs  in  his  daily  grind 
It  is  a  food  almost  sufficient  for  any 
eventuality.  „  , 

“For  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
bread  is  still  the  ‘staff  of  life.’  It  is  the 
one  food  upon  which  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  depend  almost  entirely  for 
their  existence.  It  provides  the  manual 
worker  with  the  fuel  necessary  for  his 
arduous  physical  tasks.  For  the  brain 
worker  it  is  not  so  efficacious  and  should 
therefore  be  eaten  in  moderate  quantities. 
I  eat  bread  sparingly,  finding  that  it  re¬ 
quires  prolonged  physical  effort  to  work 
off,  wdiile  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
■enhance  the  active  functioning  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  mental  labor,  on  which  the  great 
bulk  of  my  work  depends. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  improving  our 
brehd  in  Italy  at  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost.  We  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
importing  a  large  part  of  our  wheat  from 
abroad  and  set  out  scientifically  to  find 
a  bread  which  would  serve  the  needs  ot 
our  people  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the 
question  of  Italy’s  limited  pocketbook. 
The  bread  we  eat  now  is  of  a  standard 
quality.  There  is  not  one  kind  for  the 
workingman  and  another  kind  tor  the 
rich.  Fancy  bread  has  been  abolished. 
The  new  bread  is  made  of  coarser  flour 
and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  brown  in 
color,  resembling  the  whole  wheat  breads 
of  America.  The  white  breads  were  ot 
too  fine  a  texture.  Our  new  bread  is 
compatible  both  with  digestion  and  with 
the  functions  of  the  intestines  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  fine  white  bread 
which  sometime  caused  prolonged  ail¬ 
ments  very  difficult  to  diagnose.. 

Our  new  bread  has  been  received  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  never  has  a  suggestion  been 
made  to  return  to  the  fine  bread  nor  even 
a  proposal  advanced  to  allow  the  making 
of  Avhite  bread  in  special  cases  such  as 
in  the  hotels,  where  a  large  number  ot 
tourists  flock  every  year.  Our  new  bread 
is  just  as  popular  with  the  tourists  as 
among  our  people.” 


Notes  from  a  Dairy  Farm 

We  are  all  dairy  farmers  here.  Each 
farm  boasts  from  35  to  150  head  of  cattle. 
We  have  at  present  60  with  thoughts  of 
adding  15  or  20  more  as  soon  as  pasture 
comes  which  will  be  shortly,  as  the  grass 
is  very  green — plum  and  cherry  trees  in 
bud,  daffodils  in  bloom  and  birds  galore 
singing  their  merry  notes.  We  are  buz¬ 
zing  wood  today,  getting  out  our  Sum¬ 
mer’s  supply,  between  50  and  60  cords. 
As  we  have  two  hired  men  to  supply,  be¬ 
sides  ourselves;  two  extra  men  for  din¬ 
ner,  which  we  don’t  mind  any  more  for 
we’ve  learned  always  to  cook  enough  for 


two  or  three  extra,  for  one  never  knows 
who  will  pass  this  way  at  dinnertime,  and 
What  isf  more  humiliating  than  to  have 
ju]st  enough  and  have  extras  walk  in? 

Two  days  ago  we  butchered,  had  452 
lbs.  of  beef.  Part  we  corned  and  the  rest 
went  into  cans  to  have  fresh.  This  is  our 
third  beef  since  last  Fall. 

W e  are  wishing  the  road  commissioner 
had  to  ride  over  our  road  three  times  a 
day  for  five  years.  I  think  he  would 
speedily  get  to  work  on  it  then.  It  is 
terrible,  and  yet  one  of  the  main  roads. 
Our  people  have  to  ride  over  nine  miles 
of  it  every  day  with  our  milk. 

Our  little  four-year-old  came  in  a 
While  ago  with  a  grimy  fist  full  of  wind- 
flow'ers  for  “muvver”  seems  good  to  see 
their  AATee  blossoms  again.  We_  just  set 
the  first  hen  of  the  season  last  night,  so  I 
guess  Spring  truly  is  here. 

Mother  Bee,  I  can  understand  your 
feelings  in  regard  to  school.  I  send  three 
girls,  and  daily  they  have  to  tell  Avhat 
they  had  for  breakfast,  when  they  had  a 
bath,  how  many  glasses  of  water  they 
drank  and  be  inspected  for  dirty  ears, 
finger  nails  and  teeth.  With  her  I  say, 
AA-hat  next?  I’ve  been  seAving  undies, 
nighties,  bloomers  and  dresses  for  four 
girls  and  a  boy,  and  oh,  how  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  hate  the  sight  of  my  old  hard-run¬ 
ning  machine  and  wish  for  a  new  one  I 
could  run  by  motor. 

Just  noAv  we  are  all  longing  for  a  big 
dinner  of  dandelion  greens  with  lots  of 
salt  pork  which  Avhich  I  think  will  soon 
be  gratified.  Father  has  given  us  the 
promise  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  posy 
beds  this  Summer,  and  promised  to  ploAV, 
fertilize,  etc.,  for  us.  Already  I  can 
visualize  my  lovely  flowers.  Three  o’clock 
and  time  to  Avater  coays  for  Dad  while  he 
works  on  the  Avood,  so  goodby  and  best 
wishes  to  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks. 

DelaAvare  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  farmer’s  wife. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  3. — Annual  field  day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27- Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as.  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
LeAvis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  Avrite 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing, 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  2-7.  1928. — Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  SIioav,  New  York. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  sale.  Place 
not  determined.  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium.  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires,  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Teacher  :  “What  excuse  have  you  for 
being  so  late?”  Johnny  (breathlessly)  : 
“I  ran  so  fast  teacher,  that  I — I  didn’t 
have  no  time  to  think  up  one.”  —  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WE  OFFER  A  Of  Tf  f 
lO-MONTH  DU  I  it  j 

by  a  son  of  “Imp.  Blonde’s  Golden  Oxford” 
from  a  Register  of  Merit  daughter  of 
“Imp.  Xenia’s  Sultan.”  Price,  $225  f.  o.  b. 

CEDAR  RUN  FARM 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C 

ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hops— taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Give  number  of  small,  medium  and  large. 

J.  R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 


or  FRESH  rn /ITC  *10.00  each— Crated  F.  O.  B. 
AJ  MILK  uvHI  O  Station.  $15.00  each— with 
kids.  Ship  one  or  more.  WHITE  FARMS.  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


year 
to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
Bkimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly.  _ 
Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEAR I 
yOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as  *24.95.  I 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20q 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
now  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co.  ’ 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  28-J  1929  W.  43d  St„  Chicago,  III. 


Holsteins  lead  the 
world  in  production  of  butterfat 
—the  largest  factor  in  dairy  profit. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  1000  lbs.  or  more 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins. 
Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINPBFRIESIAM 

Association  t f  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS  .*.  1 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  MEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  ****  ojury  FARMS,  M  t.  124  It,  Phils..  F« 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  balls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenaiiao  Co.  New  York 


DOGS 


_  Black  or  brown,  3  mos.  old.  Males, 

SPANIEL 

ui  vvi,  x  ignu  .u  v  *  v*  j  •  •  .  —  -  — 

sold  dogs  for  12  years.  Reference:  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Square  Deal  Assured.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


COCKER  pjjpg 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  358H,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
I  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS 

to  coast.  One  customer  handled  $3,000  worth.  Nuff  Sed. 
Extra  quality  pups,  $15  and  $25  each,  to  make  room 


)  CHOICE  OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  Bobtail 

geon  blue  and  white  from  imported  Sire  and  Dam. 
iturai  heelers.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


u„,,_  J  D|| no  Bred  from  five  generations  of  coon 
boon  nouns  ruro  hunting  parents.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  E.  F.  CHRISTENSEN  HillltOl),  N.  T. 

ILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


w 


GERMAN  shepherd  PUPS— 6  mo.,  wolf  and  silver  grey.  Reg. 
stock,  sired  by  son  of  Champion  Bodo  von  Glocken- 

brink.  Mrs.  A.  E.  HILL  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


AIREDALES 


The  all-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship 

C.  O.  D.  SHAOYSIOE  FARM,  Madisen,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  QQQ  Heel  driver,  no  faults, good  watch 


MALE  COW 


dog,  *85.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin.  Vt. 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 


2-year-old  year¬ 
lings  and  lambs. 
Extra  well  bred.  Priced  to  sell.  Black  Leghorn 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  15,  or  $10.00  per  30-dozen  crate. 
Trio  fancy  large  White  Embden  Geese.  $15  00. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  0.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 

Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

e  BERKSHIRES  in  Highwood 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Iff 


&  II.  11.  HA  UPENDING 


4  jllROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
■  ^  ** ^  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merritleld,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED ( 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  EHSEN0RE,  N.  Y. 


Hhaefar  Whiffle  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UneSICI  Till  I1C5  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUOtiNI)  FARM  Kemiett  Square,  Pa 

Keg.  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  For 
Sale,  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin,  reasonable  prices. 
Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM  Lock  Box  5  Middletown.  Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Big,  thrifty,  prolific.  Will  make 
1,000  pounds.  Corbett  Faber,  Cortland,  Ohio. 


0  1  P  Regk.  Pigs,  S12.75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
•  !■  “•  Prs.,  no-akin,  S25;Bredsows,  S50.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  FaHs.N.T- 

REGISTERED  0.1.  C’s.  SKS 

GEO.  N.  KTJPRACHT  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

86.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


DURE 

■  CHES' 


BRED 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 


PIGC 

IOCS  tj 


Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8-00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  M 
Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  i»gs,  $6,00  each;  8weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  eratiDg. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


P  I  Gr  IS  FO«  saLE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $6.00  ea.,  8  wks.  old  $6.25  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  J  soars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  onapproval;if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  tor  crates. 


206  Washington  St. 


A.  M.  LUX 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring 


FOR 

SALE 


Chester  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  crossed  ;  Harrows  and  Sows  6-8  wks.  old, 
$6  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  $15  a  pair.  Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval — Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGSFORSALE 

Young  Pigs  from  best  stock— good  healthy  pigs, 

good  size,  good  feeders .  *6  and  *6.50 

Also'100  Chester  White — 8-10  weeks  old .  *7.00 

Pure  and  Cross  breed,  from  3-4  months  old .  *9.00 

Ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

A.  YOUNG  Tel.  Lex.  0646- W  LaconiaSt.  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


HORSES 


sale  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  one  two-year-old  Stallion  and  two  yearling 
Stallious,  sired  by  Eeho  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts  Guernsey  Sale 

Thursday,  June  9th,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  England  Fair  Grounds 

55  Registered  Females— A.  K.  Cows,  heifers  of  exceptional  breeding  and  conformation. 
6  Bulls— Including  sons  of  some  of  the  greatest  New  England  Sires. 

For  Catalog  Write— Massachusetts  Guernsey  Breeders*  Association 

James  E.  Harper,  Field  Secretary  146  Summer  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK v 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  4,  1927 


The  Only  Milker 


(1  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the  Real  TUG 
-L  of  the  calf — 

'J  and  like  the  calf — TUGS  harder  and 
+*  harder  as  the  cow  milks  out — 

and  like  the  calf — gives  EACH  cow 
^  just  the  TUG  she  needs ! 

Milks  Like  a  Calf! 


The  Surge  Milker  does  MORE  than  other  milkers. 
The  Surge  finishes  the  job;  other  milkers  only 
start  it.  Other  milkers  secure  the  milk  by  suc¬ 
tion;  some  add  a  release  or  massaging  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Surge  does  both!  And  then  ADDS 
The  Real  Tug  of  the  Calf!  Yes,  and  like  the 
calf — The  Surge  TUGS  harder  and  harder 
as  the  cow  milks  out  AND — a  quick,  easy 
Surge  Adjustment  enables  YOU  to  give  each  cow 
just  the  suck  and  TUG  she  needs  to  get  ALL  the 
milk.  No  other  milker  does  or  can  do  ALL  THIS— which 
accounts  for  The  Surge’s  well  known  ability  to  milk  cows 
like  no  other  machine  has  ever  milked  cows  before. 


6  Milkings  FREE! 

Right  in  Your  Own  Barn  —  With  No  Obligation  to  Buy 

Mail  coupon  now  for  details  of  our  amazing  FREE  Offer 
which  gives  you  a  chance  to  prove  ALL  THIS  in  your  own 
barn,  on  your  own  cows— for  6  milkings  FREE— and  without 
the  slightest  obligation  to  buy!  We  also  want  you  to  see  The 
Surge  Milker  milk  out  “that  cow”  you’re  ready  now  to  bet 
can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  Our  attractive  price  and  Easy 
Terms  will  be  another  Surge  feature  you’ll  like. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


Easy  Terms 

You  can  buy  a  Surge 
Milker  on  very  easy 
terms.  We’ll  figure  to 
use  any  equipment  you 
may  have  already  in 
your  barn.  You’ll  be 
surprised  how  little 
it’ll  amount  to.  Mail 
coupon  Now.Itdoesn’t 
obligate  you. 


We  have  just  issued  a  NEW  V 
Surge  catalog  th  at  tells  you  ■ 
MORE  about  milking  and  ■ 
milking  machines  than  any-  I 
thing  you’ve  ever  read.  It’s  ■ 
a  very  valuable  book  for  I 
any  farmer  milking  cows  I 
to  have.  This  coupon  will  ■ 
bring  it  to  you — FREE.  ■ 

Mail  It  Today  SURE!  i 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Dept.  A-307 

523  Willow  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker.  (Please  give  me  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ R.  F.  D. _ 


Name. 


Address _ 


State. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

makes  cows  milkable 

They  relax.  They  let  down.  You  get  the  last  drop. 
It  is  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines- 
Because  of  this  odor  it  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

First — It  is  the  most  effective  fly  and  mosquito  repellent 
known  to  science — quick  in  action,  long  lasting. 

Second  —  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Therefore,  while  it 
is  keeping  the  flies  away,  it  is  also  destroying  the  disease  germs 

that  attack  your  cow’s  body - disinfecting  your  barns,  and 

injecting  into  the  atmosphere  a  most  healthful  odor. 

Third — No  herd  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  ever  suffers 
from  warbles,  which  cause  a  great  annual  loss  to  dairymen  and 
farmers. 

It  does  not  blister — does  not  stain  the  hair — does 
not  taint  milk.  Applied  to  the  hands  and  face,  it 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump > 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time ,  save  your  horse - 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent . 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Wisconsin  Dairy  Change 

Our  milk  supply  in  Wisconsin  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  somewhat  the  same  changes 
that  the  New  York  milk  supply  went 
through  some  20  years  ago. 

:  The  demand  for  milk  by  cities  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  our  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  are  diminishing  in 
number,  because  of  the  better  roads  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  cover  a  larger  territory, 
and  because  milk  powder  factories,  milk 
condenseries  and  these  larger  factories 
are  increasing  in  number.  One  of  the 
most  recent  changes  in  marketing  the 
farmers’  milk  is  to  sell  it  to  creameries 
where  the  milk  is  skimmed  and  the  sweet 
cream  from  it  shipped  in  carload  lots  to 
some  ea«tern*market.  The  skimmed  milk 
being  made  into  casein  at  the  factories 
where  the  milk  is  skimmed. 

Another  deviation  from  the  line  of  old 
methods  of  manufacturing  .dairy  products 
'is  the  making  of  butter  at  large  cream¬ 
eries  and  drying  the  buttermilk  either  to 
a  semi-solid  or  into  powdered  buttermilk, 
which  you  doubtless  know  is  very  much 
desired  by  poultry  men. 

The  dairy  manufacturing  business  in 
Wisconsin  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  es¬ 
tablishing  larger  factories  where  dairy 
products  are  manufactured.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
in  Wisconsin  about  one-half  as  many 
creameries  as  we  had  15  years  ago,  still 
we  are  manufacturing  the  same  amount 
of  butter.  e.  rr.  Farrington. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Rye  for  Hay  or  Silage 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  Winter  rye. 
Could  it  be  cut  and  put  in  the  siio? 
Would  it  keep  the  same  as  green  corn? 
Would  it  be  better  to  cut  it  green,  cure 
it  in  the  field  and  put  it  in  the  barn? 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  better  feeding 
value?  I  have  40  cows.  I  let  them  out 
to  pasture  in  the  day  time  and  keep  them 
in  the  barn  nights,  and  I  thought  I  would 
feed  this  rye  at  night.  D.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

A  good  many  farmers  have  tried  cut¬ 
ting  green  rye  into  the  silo,  but  most  of 
them  never  tried  the  second  time.  It 
does  not  make  very  good  silage,  and  un¬ 
less  the  work  is  done  carefully  there  is 
considerable  loss  from  spoiling.  The  rye 
stems  are  hollow  and  carry  a  good  deal 
of  air  into  the  silo ;  unless  they  are  cut 
into  very  small  pieces  and  promptly 
weighted  down  hard  there  will  be  quick 
feimientation,  and  considerable  loss. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
cut  the  rye  very  green  and  cure  it  as  hay. 
Our  own  green  rye  was  cut  this  year  on 
May  14,  and  from  choice  we  would  have 
cut  it  four  or  five  days  earlier.  Rye 
makes  a  poorer  hay  than  any  of  the  other 
grains.  The  straw  is  tough  and  there  is 
a  peculiar  taste  about  it  which  most  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  like.  Still,  if  it  is  cut  just 
as  the  head  is  beginning  to  form  and 
quickly  cured,  it  will  make  a  fair  fodder, 
but  not  by  any  means  as  good:  as  hay 
made  from  green  wheat,  oats  or  barley. 
Most  farmers  let  the  rye  stand  too  long 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  heavier  crop. 
It  is  remarkable  how  hard  and  woody 
rye  straw  becomes  after  the  head  has 
been  formed.  While  there  is  no  kind  of 
live  stock  that  will  enjoy  eating  rye  hay 
a  reasonable  system  of  feeding  will  in¬ 
duce  them  to  use  considerable  of  it  and  on 
the  whole  we  think  cutting  early  and.  dry¬ 
ing  is  more  profitable  than  putting  into 
the  silo. 


More  About  Tuberculin  Test 

I  have  not  signed  up  to  test  cows  as 
yet.  If  I  do  not  sign  and  allow  them 
to  test,  is  the  result  the  same  as  if  I 
signed,  in  case  of  settlement  of  any 
claim?  Would  you  advise  me  to  sign? 

New  York.  j.  s.  M. 

If  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  your 
town  or  county  have  been  tested,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  submit  your  cows  to  the 
test,  under  penalty  of  quarantine  of  your 
premises.  Until  that  time  comes,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  sign 
any  application  and,  unless  you  and  your 
neighbors,  to  the  number  of  90  per  cent 
of  those  having  cattle,  make  application 
for  a  test,  the  State  cannot  force  that 
upon  you.  The  remedy  obviously  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  dairymen  themselves.  If 
they  ask  for  a  test,  they  will  get  it  and 
will  be  obliged  to  suffer  the  consequences, 
whether  good  or  ill.  it.  b.  d. 
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What  THIS 

Guarantee  Means 

19  years  ago,  the  first  Hinman  Milker 
carried  the  above  guarantee. 

From  that  day  to  this,  no  Hinman  owner  has 
ever  had  to  buy  a  new  ■valve  to  replace  the 
original  one. 

THIS  GUARANTEE  MEANS 

1.  That  from  the  start,  the  Hinman  idea 
has  been  to  sell  dependable, day-after-day 
machine  milking  —  not  just  a  machine. 

2.  That  the  Hinman  Valve,  so  simple  it 
hasn’t  even  a  spring,  has  to  he  reliable 
or  we  couldn’t  afford  to  make  that  guar¬ 
antee. 

3.  That  of  the  two  moving  parts  on  the 
Hinman  (aside  from  power)  the  only 
one  that  needs  factory  attention  to  ad¬ 
just  it,  is  protected  by  free  service  as  long 
as  you  operate  a  Hinman  Milker. 

Think  what  that  guarantee  means  !  And  then 
£et  all  the  facts.  Find  the  other  reasons  why 
the  Hinman  is  today  "the  milker  most  dairy¬ 
men  use.’’ 

Send  for  the  Hinman  Catalog.  Write  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  St.,  Oneida.  N.Y. 


HINMAN 

CA°SRE™LN  E  *  STAN  DARO. 

MILKERS 


Save  with 

Harder 


Tlie  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 


Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


More  MONEY 
for 

YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 
more  money  for  your  milk. 


^  It  is  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 

anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in- 
flamed.swollenjoints.sprains, 
bruises,  sof  t  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infectedsores. Willi 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files: ‘‘Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


88)Lvman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.  | 
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White  Leghorn  Chicks,  8c  each 
Heavier  Breeds  at  Bedrock  Prices 


Think  of  it!  Choicest  Rosemont  Leghorns,  Hollywood 
and  Belle  of  New  Jersey  strains,  at  the  unheard-of 
price  of  $8  a  hundred.  The  Quality  is  there,  just  as 
it  has  always  been.  And  the  heavier  breeds  are 
quoted  at  correspondingly  low  figures. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of 
June  7th 


Money-Saving  Prices 

25 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

White 

Leghorns  .... 

$2.50  $4.25 

$8.00  $40.00 

$80.00 

R.  1.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

Brown 

Leghorns  . . . . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . . 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Jersey 

Bl.  Giants  .  . 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

87.50 

165.00 

(State 

Certified  and 

Blood-tested) 

Mixed 

Chicks  for 

Broilers  . 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  once. 
We  Prepay  Delivery  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 
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PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced!  • 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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CHICKS  That  Please 


at  profit-making  prices 
Order  from  ad.  Less  than 


500 


S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 11 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 11 

Heavy  Mixed . 10 

Light  Mixed . 07 

Circular  sent  on  request 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARSI  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevortan,  Pa. 


100 

100 

up 

.08 

$  7.50 

$7.00 

.11 

10.00 

9.75 

.11 

10.00 

9.75 

.10 

9.00 

8.75 

.07 

6.50 

6.25 

JUNE  PRICES  26  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.60  $4.60  $  8 

s.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Lei6lor,  Prop.  McAlislorvlllo,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


25  50  100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  •  -  #2.50  #4.50  #  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  6.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLE  YHATCHERT,  Box51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
_  Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 

Free  ranire  flocks. I  100%  delivers’  guaranteed. 

*  Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEND.KO  M0NET«(M 

Juet  mail  your  order.  We  chip  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purelred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks;  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns  ,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
-  -  •  - s.  Bl’  -  * 


31k.  Minorcas.  10c;  Buff 


ay  flo 

Rocke,  K.  I.  Rede,  Anconas, 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Kocks,  lie;  Mixed,  /c;  all 
heavies  9c.  Orders  for  60  chicks,  lc  more,  26  chicks,  2c  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

Cents 
Each 

PREPAID 


10 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORO,  DELAWARE 

CHICKS: 


25 

50 

100 

• 

S.  C.  Reds...  $3,o» 

$5.50 

$10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.00 

9.00 

s.. 

4.50 

1  8.00 

400 

7  00 

Free  range — 1 00%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  DADVEU  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S  C  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  $12-100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  S8-100 
B.  ROCKS.  $9  100  REDS.  $9.50-100  WHITE  ROCKS.  $13-100 
LIGHT  MIXED,  $7-100  HEAVY  MIXED,  $8-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


June  Price  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c,  from  our  free 
ir  range  floclr.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  600  or  J000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r-n  nr-ur  C1  Large  Type  English  Tailored  Barron 
\_>I.  s.  o.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 

own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BJEAVEK  McAi.I8TEHVIL.LE,  PA. 


THE  HENYARD 


Construction  of  Brooder- 
house 

I  intend  to  build  a  brooder-house  for 
about  500  chicks.  I  want  a  four-way  roof 
on  it,  and  do  not  know  what  size  to  make 
it  and  how  high  the  sides  are  to  be.  What 
slant  should  the  roof  be?  How  many 
windows  and  where,  and  what  size 
should  be  used?  How  should  they  open? 
What  size  ventilator  and  what  kind? 
What  kind  of  floor?  Should  the  sides  be 
covered  with  tar  paper?  I  have  a  500- 
chick  size  coal-burning  brooder.  What  is 
the  right  number  of  hens  to  be  kept  in  a 
semi-monitor  poultry-house  15x18  ft.? 

Collinsville,  Ill.  M.  J.  M. 

If  you  wish  a  brooder-house  for  500 
chicks,  not  a  laying-house  for  mature 
fowls,  I  see  no  occasion  for  using  a  four¬ 
way  roof,  though  any  kind  of  roof  desired 
might  be  used.  I  should  much  prefer  the 
two-room  building  with  simple  shed  roof 
and  built  upon  skids  for  ease  in  moving 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another. 
This  should  be  8  or  10  by  14  ft.,  a  light 
partition  that  can  be  removed  dividing  it 
into  two  compartments.  In  one,  the  stove 
is  placed  and  the  other  serves  as  a  cooler 
exercising  room  while  artificial  heat  is 
needed.  Whep  the  partition  is  removed, 
the  building  becomes  a  small  colony  house. 
While  500  chicks  is  a  larger  number  than 
should  be  kept  in  one  flock  by  anyone 
other  than  a  poultryman  of  experience 
and  time  to  look  after  them,  that  number 
might  Toe  kept  in  a  building  of  this  size 
and  the  building  itself  would  be  portable. 
If  a  larger  permanent  building  is  desired, 
it  may  be  of  any  size  and  a  room  about 
8  ft.  sciuare,  or  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  floor  space,  may  be  partitioned 
off  for  the  heater.  In  the  portable  build¬ 
ing  described,  there  should  be  two  large 
double  sash  windows.  The  lower  sash 
should  be  hinged  at  the  top  to  swing  out¬ 
ward  and  be  hooked  in  that  position  for 
ventilation.  The  upper  sash  should  drop 
back  a  short  distance  into  the  building 
at  the  top  for  further  ventilation  in  warm 
weather.  Ordinary  house  window  sashes 
may  be  used.  These  windows  should  be 
18  in.  above  the  floor.  There  should  be 
head  room  of  at  least  6  ft.  in  front,  4% 
ft.  in  the  rear.  The  door  should  be  in 
one  end.  If  matched  stuff  is  used  for 
walls,  a  light  2x4  in.  stuff  frame  should 
be  covered  with  this,  the  boards  being 
placed  vertically  to  stiffen  the  frame. 

Matched  boards  flooring  is  best  and  the 
floor  joists  are  to  be  framed  into  the 
two  2x6  or  2xS-in.  skids  or  runners  of 
Tu.rd  wood  upon  which  the  building  is 
drawn.  All  sides  but  the  front,  in  which 
the  windows  are  placed,  should  be  made 
airtight  to  guard  against  drafts.  The  exit 
for  the  chicks  should  be  of  large  size, 
that  they  may  not  crowd  in  going  in  or 
out.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  the 
building  is  covered  with  paper  or  not. 
Paper  will  add  something  to  the  warmth 
but  is  unsightly  and  likely  soon,  to  be 
partly  torn  off.  If  matched  stuff  is  used 
for  the  walls,  paper  is  not  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Age  of  Laying  Hens 

How  many  years  could  I  keep  my 
hens  so  they  would  be  still  profitable 
layers?  Are  three-year-old  hens  the 
limit,  or  will  they  be  profitable  to  the 
fourth  year?  In  my  opinion  three  years 
■should  be  the  limit.  A.  H.  F. 

Most  poultrymen  discard  their  hens 
after  two  seasons  of  production,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  hatch  to-  replace  about  half  the 
floc-k  with  pullets  each  year.  There  is 
no  age  limit  to  profitableness  and,  if 
flocks  are  continuously  culled,  individuals 
may  be  found  that  remain  good  layers 
for"  from  two  to  four  years,  or  possibly 
even  longer.  The  general  run  of  fowls, 
however,  cease  to  be  worth  retaining 
after  two  seasons.  Unless  culling  to  dis¬ 
card1  the  drones  is  practiced  and  only 
the  good  layers  kept, .  further  retention 
is  not  likely  to  be  profitable.  M.  B.  D. 


Senior  :  “What  will  it  cost  me  to  have 
my  car  fixed?”  Garageman  :  “What’s  the 
matter  with  it?”  Senior:  “I  don’t 
know.”  Garageman :  “Fifty-two  dollars 
and  sixty  cents.” — Yale  Record. 


5  r  D  I  DPnC  TRAPNE8TKD 

3.  v>  K.  !■  KCU9  istock 

All  are  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy  Chix. 
Your  chance  to  buy  the  best. 

NOW  AT  BIG  REDUCTION.  CATALOG  FREE. 
VEST  3IANSFIEL.D  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.REDS 


Dark  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
25,  $4.00;  50,  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  Up,  13«, 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

RJ  nunc  1  lb*  HEAVY  MIXED,  8c.  From 
•  Mm  IVA-iJLFij  1UL  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  1.  W.  MOYER,  Cocolumus,  Pa. 

,oo 


3000  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $1 

«/v  w  For  june  delivery  at . JL 

H.  SHEPARD,  Upper  Siddle  River  Poultry  Farm,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


— » ULLETS  Rocks t LEGHORNS 


SITED  EGG  FARMS 


8-weeks  old.  SI.OO  each. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ufVAirncc  pnpvcnci  e  three  months. 

Vvlvlvurr  uUUIVIllltLO  Write  for  prices. 

A.  D.  McKISSICK,  Farmington  Ave.,  Unionville,  Conn. 

Qaku  Pkinlro  June  Price*— W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 
DaUJ  unikKa  |  oc;  Mixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 
Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 

Utility  Prices  Special  Matings’  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

R.  I.  Reds,*  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

*Blood 

tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

VzC  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 


Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate.  Hogan 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c.  each  and  up. 


Varieties  Prices  on  ; 

Leghorns,  White . 

Leghorns,  Brown  &  Buff . 

Anconas . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 

White  W yandottes . . 

Black  Minorcas . 


50 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6,00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75.00 

170.00 

,18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

90.dO 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

Brooder  Houses,  Brooder  Stoves,  Mash  Hoppers,  Feeders,  Fountains 
and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds  at  New  Low  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

,  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Established  1887 


RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


h^chVd^jSld  SPiTISFf\  CTORY'  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  PRICES.  We  also  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . I . . $2.50  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  .  2.75  4.25  8.00  38.00  72.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  3.50  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.00  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandots,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas..  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  . 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas:  50,  $4.75;  100,  $9;  500,  $42;  1,000,  $80.  Light  Mixed  for 
/Broilers:  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1,000,  $62.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
'  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. ;  Farmers  State  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•STANDARD  QUALITy* 


LOOK— THESE  PRICES  EFFECTIVE.  Order 
guaranteed.  We  will  hatch  till  June  20,  Ref. 

Varieties:  Postpaid  prices  in  TT.  S.  A.— 


Jersey  Black 


direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery 
Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 


LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$29.00 

$47.00 

$90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.00 

90.00 

6.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

6.25 

11.50 

33.00 

55.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

11.00 

21.00 

62.00 

102.00 

200.00 

per  100. 

RT.  10 

LANCASTER, 

OHIO 

PINE  TREE 


Prices  Slashed  —  Immediate  Delivery 


Finest  Utility  Matings 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes.  W.  Rocks, 
Anconas 


25  60  100 

$3.25  $5.75  $  9.50 
3.50  6.50  12.00 

3.75  7.00  13.00 

4.25  8.00  15.00 

4.00  7.50  14.00 


For  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matings'*  add  3c  per  Chick. 
Prepaid— safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 
Finest  Quality  Mixed  Chicks  at  .  -  $8.50  per  lOO 

Prompt  Deliveries  on  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks,  $1.00 
each;  12  Weeks.  $1.20  each.  F. 
O.  B.  Stockton. 

Order  from  the**01dest  Hatchery"  where 
quality  has  been  maintained  for  35  years. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 
Since  1892 

Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  17.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WENE  CHICKS 

State-Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 
at  These  Bed-rock,  Postpaid  Prices,  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks . 

Special  Matings-S.  C.  White  Leuhorns .  14.00 

While  Rock-Wyandotte  Special  Broiler 

and  Roaster  Matings .  J 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds .  16.00 

8-10-12  Week*  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
for  July  Delivery. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  VinDe!fnd,  n.  j. 


White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

8  Week  Old  $1.00 
12  “  “  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


'  Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Carp,  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD’S 
S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

At  Reduced  Prices  lor  May  and  June 

They  have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast 
growth,  egg  production.  All  from  our  own  strain 
of  White  Diarrhoea  free  Northern  Grown  Stock. 
Get  our  catalog  before  you  order.  It  will  help  and 
interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  too 

S.C,  White  Leghorns  -  ■  $  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  •  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  •  lO 
Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  •  •  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100%  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


BEST  quality: 
BABY  CHICKS: 

\  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  -  Mixed  7c* 

1 100%  live  delivery-  P-  O.  paid.  All  free] 
i  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  ] 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

;  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


Cut  Prices  Sh?c  °s  NOW 

Leghorns — Anconas  -  •  •  •  .  10c 

Reds — Rocks . 12c 

Other  Breeds  in  proportion— order  from  this  adv. 

PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED  RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  B«  00 


848 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  4,  1927 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock  —  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

50  500  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  $5-00  $  9.50  $45.00 


R.  I.  Reds .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Barred  Rocks . .  6.00  11.50  55.00 

Assorted .  4.25  8.00  40.00 


12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  included  vitliout 

extra  charge  with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

I.eghorns,  White,  Brown,  Bulf,  Black _ $12.00  per  100 

Hocks,  lteds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1  6.00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  leftovers  1  0.00  per  109 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1004  or  337 


STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 


Hatches ,  June  14-21-28 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  10o%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 


Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . 

.  .$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Rocks  &  Reds  . . , 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Wyckoff  . 

. .  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

Assorted  or  Mix. 

. .  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur- 

Srised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
lelrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years- 


100 


600 


IMONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  50 
S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds— Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Part.  Rocks 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  Light  Mixed,  8c 

Free  price  list  and  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


$5.25 

$10 

$47.50 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

6.75 

13 

62.50 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hardy,  active,  from  a  record  laying  flock. 
Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 
Moderately  pr  iced. 

Also  fine,  sturdy,  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  circular. 

DEPT.  B 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


- SINGLE  COMB  - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Oftrtrv  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
814  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eg'gs  and  baby  clucks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  SepL,  $6  per  100  &  up 


S.  C  Wh  Br 

Blk.  and  huff ’Leghorns  $4.00 
Special  Leghorns -i 
Wh.  Wyandottes  I 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHEKV  Ickesburg,  Fa. 


gnu 

3) 

1 


50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$34.00 

5.00 

0.00 

44.00 

3.50 

6.00 

30.00 

BABY  CHICKS  CODA 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  ojrder.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on :  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $*J.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00  6.50  10. 00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyaudottes .  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  Breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  of  high¬ 
est  production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS  price! 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

*2.75 

*4.50 

*  8.00 

*37.50 

*  70 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

00 

100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 


EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


KlinesToRcEKD  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  YV.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Fa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  iu  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  everyday.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS  pperE  ioodc7o9d?° 

Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


WU/YANnnTTF  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

•  II  I  HIIUU  1  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

'\  yckoff  Tanci  ed  Strain  —  free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  SI. OO  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
too  BOO  1000 

June  and  July  Prices  $11.00  $52.50  $100 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

For  May  13th  and  after  10c. 

ROCKS,  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 
C.  C.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds— Wyan.  3. CO  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4  00  7 

Special  prices  on  large  lota.  Free 
range— 100%  delivery— Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  VV.  Rocks,  1  2c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  Oc, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns  S  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $11  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s, W.  Kocks&'B.  Orp’gt’ns  $12  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  safe  place  In  buy  from  write  Seidelton  Farms, Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  8110  per  lOO 

1%  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

free.  June  prices. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Hocks  10c,  lteds  10c,  Heavy  Mixed 
8c.  100 %  safe  delivery  pruar.  Oir. 

B.W,  AMEY,  Cocolainits,  Pa. 


Chicks 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 
B.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.00 

IVlixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  600  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAlI&terville,  J*a. 


fl  HIGH  GRADE 

uHICKo 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  12e; 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  18c;  Assorted, 
8c.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
circular  and  prices.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N .  Y . 


Dill  I  FTC  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLCIO  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  RE1I-W-FAKM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Tancred  Strain.  From  stock  bred  for  high  egg  production. 

Iff  FAX,  POULTRY  FARM.  Westfield,  N.  1.  Phone  Westfield  1629. 


Drndnolinn  Broil  s-  c-  w  L  Pullets,  cockerels,  breed- 
rruuuciiun  Uieu  erg.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  blood  lines. 
Prices  right.  ADAM  SEABUKY,  Sayville.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nipv  PUIPIfC  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  ea.,  frommy 
DaDI  V/niV/IVj  own  free  range  flock.  100%livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  Wm,  F.  L  rah  am  AloAlisterville,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$  1  0  per  25 ;  *  1  8  per  50;  $35  per  100 ;  S 1  70  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  Km-whItI 

$9  per  25;  $1  7  per  50;  $32  per  100;  $155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
’19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  LIVE. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenixviile,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock — Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $82  per  100,  less  85o  each. 

K.  borman  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGH I. AN  It  FARM  Box  39  Sellersvillc,  Pa, 


BEAUAND0T  ,  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
MAMMOTH  r)ijQY|jnprs  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  °  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.T. 

DUCKLINGS  YV”ITE  PEKIN—: 2°  or  more,  25c  each, 


23rd  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

IiABL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle.  Pa. 


DC V I M  miNM  INRCLaiffe  White  variety.  $25  per  100. 

rCnin  UUUlYLIIHJOHARRYLESTER.RanaoinviUe.N  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Turkey  Raising 

Two  of  my  lien  turkeys  are  sick.  They 
begin  by  sitting  bumped  up  around  the 
building,  do  not  pick  in  the  field,  but  go 
around  with  their  tail  almost  touching 
the  ground.  Their  heads  look  black. 
Finally  they  can  hardly  walk,  stagger  and 
fall,  and  will  not  eat  at  all.  I  have  lost 
one.  Some  think  it  is  blackhead.  Is  there 
a  cure?  How  should  I  take  care  of 
them?  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  care 
for  the  little  ones.  mrs.  r.  g. 

Afton,  N.  J. 

Not  all  sickness  of  turkeys  is  caused  by 
blackhead,  an  unfortunate  name  for  a 
disease  that  does  not  always  show  a  dark, 
discolored  head.  Blackhead  is  so  preva¬ 
lent,  however,  that  it  probably  causes  the 
greater  part  of  the  deaths  among  turkeys 
for  which  any  disease  is  responsible  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  where 
turkeys  begin  to  mope,  show  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  weakness  and  emaciation  and  are 
finally  picked  up  somewhere  about  the 
premises  dead.  A  dead  turkey  should  be 
opened  and  the  liver  examined.  If  this 
organ  shows  discolored  patches,  resem¬ 
bling  rotten  spots  upon  an  apple,  the 
diagnosis  of  blackhead  may  be  made. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  blackhead. 
Its  presence  is  not  noted  until  a  late  stage 
in  the  disease.  If  a  turkey  that  has  been 
apparently  well  begins  to  show  inactivity, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  it  a  good  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  feed  it  lightly  by  itself  for 
a  day  or  two.  Other  troubles  than 
blackhead  may  be  overcome  by  this  simple 
treatment.  The  growing  flock  should  be 
watched  for  evidences  of  beginning  ill¬ 
ness. 

A  leaflet  upon  the  care  of  turkeys  has 
been  issued  by  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  sent  you  upon  application,  if  still 
in  print.  This  begins  encouragingly  by 
stating  that  “Turkeys  are  comparatively 
easy  to  rear  if  only  the  best  are  selected 
for  breeders  and  plenty  of  common  sense 
is  used  in  feeding  and  caring  for  them.” 
Of  course,  “comparatively”  is  a  word 
giving  wide  latitude  to  the  ivriter.  We 
must  know  with  what  he  is  comparing 
turkey  raising  before  we  can  criticize  the 
statement,  but  I  think  that  few  who.  have 
tried  raising  turkeys  in  the  East,  at 
least,  wfill  dispute  the  statement  that  they 
are  difficult  to  raise  in  any  large  num¬ 
bers  and  that  that  “common  sense”  which 
will  enable  one  to  bring  his  flock  to  ma¬ 
turity  without  heavy  loss  is  rather  rare. 
Nevertheless,  turkeys  are  raised  each  year 
and  the  rewards  of  even  very  moderate 
success  are  such  as  to  encourage  a  trial 
where  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  the 
effort  worth  while.  One  should  have 
clean  quarters  for  the  rearing  of  the 
young  stock  and  be  able  to  keep  them 
from  other  fowls.  A  wide  farm  range  is 
very  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  feeding  and  comparative  freedom 
from  exposure  to  the  germs  of  blackhead 
in  the  soil,  though  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  such  exposure  in  any 
area  where  fowls  are  kept.  An  effort 
must  be  made  to  overcome  the  germs  of 
disease  by  securing  and  maintaining  suf¬ 
ficient  vigor  in  the  flock.  Only  mature 
birds  of  the  best  quality  should  be  used 
for  breeders,  these  being  selected  each 
Fall  from  the  very  strongest  and  best, 
not  from  the  smaller  turkeys  that  did  not 
quite  reach  market  weight  at  selling  time. 
Vigor  is  a  quality  that  can  be  inherited 
and  lack  of  it  is  easily  transmitted.  The 
breeders  should  have  free  range  and  be 
fed  upon  the  grains  ordinarily  given  hens, 
corn,  during  the  Winter,  being  the  main¬ 
stay.  Green  food  should  be  given  if  it  is 
not  found  upon  the  range.  Little  shelter 
is  needed  for  the  mature  birds.  An  open 
shed  may  be  desirable,  though  the  trees 
about  the  premises  are  more  likely  to  be 
chosen  by  these  birds  of  still  semi-wild 
nature.  The  hen  turkeys  will  steal  their 
nests  in  the  Spring  and  these  should  he 
found  and  the  eggs  removed  daily,  leaving 
a  nest  egg  of  some  kind.  The  first  clutch 
may  be  hatched  under  hens  or  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  ;  it  is  probably  best  to  allow  the 
turkey  to  hatch  the  second  laying  and 
turkeys  make  the  best  mothers  for  the 
young.  Eggs  saved  for  hatching  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  and  turned  daily 
until  set.  The  sooner  after  being  laid 
that  they  can  be  hatched  the  better.  Four 
weeks  are  required  for  hatching  and  lice 
upon  the  hen  or  sitting  turkey  should  be 
disposed  of  by  means  of  a  good  lice 
powder  well  worked  down  into  the  feath¬ 
ers  at  least  twice  during  the  incubation 
period.  More  care  will  be  needed  to 
avoid  frightening  a  turkey  permanently 
away  from  her  nest  than  in  the  case  of 
sitting  hens.  The  nest  should  be  in  a 
secluded  but  safe  spot  and  turkeys,  like 
hens,  that  steal  their  nests  and  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  are  quite  apt  to  bring  forth  the 
best  flocks  of  poults. 

The  old  bird  with  her  young  probably 
should  be  kept  confined  until  the  poults 
have  reached  an  age  of  several  weeks  and 
and  have  become  wety  feathered  out  and 
strong,  but  a  covered  run  for  the  young 
should  be  provided,  and  this  should  be 
moved  sufficiently  often  to  keep  them  up¬ 
on  clean  fresh  grass.  The  question  of 
confinement  vs.  free  ranges  is  not  a  set¬ 
tled  one,  some  preferring  one,  some  the 
other,  but  confinement  in  suitable  quar¬ 
ters  until  the  young  have  reached  an  age 
that  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  with 
their  mother  in  the  fields  and  be  resistant 


200-300  Egg  Strain! 


Save  20  to  50% 


Write  today  for  Special 
21st  Anniversary  sale  cir¬ 
cular  showing  big  reduc¬ 
tions  on 

REAM  STRAIN 

ltnby  Chick*,  Hutching 
Rrccillng  Stock, 
S-wceka-oId  I’ulleta  and 
Cockerels, 

ACT  AT  ONCE.  Supply  is  limited. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa 


Most 


Profitable 


Poultry 


Known 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12weeksold.  Juneand  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ran.omville,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  3.00  5.50  10 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  ....  3.25  6.00  1  1 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2.25  4.00  7 

He  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

PH  Kit  It  Y  HILL  POULTRY'  FARM 
Wm.  Noee,  Prop.  McAlIstervlUe,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $87.50 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47  50 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


rinri/c  At  reduced 
LI1IL1V3  prices 

From  good,  healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks  $IO  per  HID  Tailored  Strain 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed,  1#8  per  100. 
{Send  for  circular  or  order  direct.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


1 00%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

500 

$37  50 

47.50 

47.50 
57  50 

32.50 

42.50 
37  50 


White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  •  • 

Sit.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  -  -  • 

Heavy  Mixed  - 
Assarted  Chicks  - 
THE  RICHFIELU  HATCHERY 


25 

so 

lOO 

$2  50 

$4.50 

$  8 

3.00 

5  50 

10 

3.00 

5  50 

10 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

2  25 

4  00 

7 

2  75 

5  00 

9 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

Box  166 

n 

lOOO 

$  70 
90 
SO 


60 
EO 
65 

RICHFIELO,  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

At$9  per  100,$42  per500,$82per  1 000 

L  LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  'to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches  June  14-21-28,  July 
5-12th.  10%  books  order.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kocks  ....  *io  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOQ 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  600 
and  lOOUlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  toyourdoor. 

FRANK  NACE  COOOLAMCS,  PA. 


June  &  July  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom's  Barred  Rocks 
R.l.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 

Special  handling  &  postage  „«,u.  ,uun>  nve  arrival 
Buar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa 


50 

100 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

4.50 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

4.00 

7.00 

1000 

$  70 
70 
90 
90 
lOO 
60 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lteds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  July  Priees-Sliip  C.O.R.  25  60  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  $8.00  $5,25  $10.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  „  7.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Fres 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  IV,  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Slur  Route  lllclifield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  11.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN  S  STRAIN“Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  11c:  Special  Matings, 
16c;  Ulsh’s  Superior  W.  ltock, 
10c;  B.Itock,  10c; II.  Mixed, 8o. 
lO-wk.-oldW  Wyan.Pulletsat 
bargain  price.  100%  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


H  1.0  XL  S 


ONE  DELIVER!  SSJ'KY.ldg”"" 

Order  now  for  early  delivery. 

nr  rwutr  u  ATPUCDV 


S  8.00—100 
1  O.OO—lOO 

Satisfaction. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


100 

W.  Leghorns.. ..  $  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  10.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Assorted. .  7.50 


500  1000 

$37.50  $70.00 
47.50  90.00 

47.50  90.00 

85.00  65.00 


Til  1 


For  June  and  July  Delivery. 

MON  ROC  HATCH  FRY  KlchlleUl,  Pa. 


FREE  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

B.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  $10  W.  Leghorns  $8 
Heavy  Mixed  $9  Light  Mixed  $7 
Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 
Circular  Free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRTFARM.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  M01*  STBAlN 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.85  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Remember  we  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  F  arm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


r'Uir’ItTQ  s-  c-  White  Leghorns,  8o;  Barred  Rocks, 
Li7ll/A.J  lOo:  Light  Mixed,  7o;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  ST  HAWSER  McAUsterville,  1»«. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


849 


For  every 
one  of  the 
365  days 


your  hens  need  their  supply 
of  Pilot  Brand.  It  gives  them 
the  shell  material  they  need 
for  a  more  profitable  egg  lay. 
This  makes  them  meaty  and 
healthy,  too. 


FOR  POULTRY 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
One  Broadway  New  York,  N.Y. 


Use  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
Poultry  Houses 

Admits  the  vitalizing  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
sun  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  growing  and  laying  chicks.  Ideal 
'  for  hotbed  sash  and  coldframes,  barns,  hog 
houses  and  dairy  houses.  Unbreakable,  econom¬ 
ical,  easy  to  use.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS.  INC.  ,.  , 
21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cel  1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


IVENARIi 


MWWV 

C  MARK 


Applied  Once  a  t 
Year 


GARBOL1NE1UM 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 
Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Boosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  as. t>0;  300  lbs.  $(>.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  *1.00 

G.  M.  HAltECKER  YORK,  PA. 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4  50  8.00  37.50  75 

Light  Mixed  2.00  3.75  7.00  31.50  60 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


to  cold  storms  is  probably  safest.  The 
wet  grass  of  early  morning  is  considered 
particularly  detrimental  to  young  polts 
and  cold  storms  are  certainly  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  until  the  young  have  reached 
some  little  age.  One  who  has  a  flock  or 
two  of  young  turkeys  to  look  after  dur¬ 
ing  early  Summer  will  find  plenty  to  do. 
Women  usually  succeed  better  than  men, 
because  of  their  greater  interest  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  putter  with  small  things.  A 
man  will  take  good  care  of  a  cow,  or  horse 
and  sheep  are  not  beneath  his  notice,  but 
smaller  animals  do  better  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

Young  turkeys  are  fed  upon  the  grains 
and  foods  given  chicks.  For  the  first  few 
days  bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  loppered  milk  suffice,  and 
these  should  be  fed  often  and  sparingly. 
Overfeeding  is  very  easy  and  far  more 
detrimental  than  underfeeding.  Soured 
milk  in  some  form  should  be  given  freely. 
Finely  chopped  tender  green  stuff  should 
also  be  provided,  young  clover,  dande¬ 
lions,  onion  tops,  etc.  being  suitable. 
Later,  cracked  corn  of  suitable  size, 
cracked  or  whole*  wheat,  pinhead  or 
rolled  oats  are  fed  and,  after  8  or  10 
weeks,  the  whole  grains.  Clabbered  milk 
is  good  from  start  to  finish.  Ripening 
grain  is  said  to  be  apt  to  cause  indiges¬ 
tion  and  to  be  avoided,  but  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  is  readily  harvested  by  a  flock 
of  turkeys  and,  perhaps,  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  if  it  doesn’t  belong  to  a  neighbor. 
More  pains  should  be  taken  to  feed  a 
flock  during  stormy  weather  when  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  not  be  too  much 
exposed  and  when  range  is  limited  by  the 
weather  conditions. 

Each  successful  turkey  raiser  is  pretty 
apt  to  have  her  little  secrets  of  success, 
but  these  are  not  easily  passed  on  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  unremitting  attention 
and  care  is  the  greatest  secret  of  all.  We 
should  all  like  to  know  how  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  as  easily  as  chicks  are  raised,  but, 
it  is  fortunate  that  we  don’t,  for  we  don’t 
want  turkeys  to  be  as  cheap  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  as  other  poultry  is.  Let’s 
have  something  that,  while  it  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  gamble,  really  rewards  our  skill 
— or  good  luck.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J., 
under  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  with  15  birds.  Week  ending  May, 
15,  1927  : 

During  the  twenty-eighth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  7,189  eggs  were  laid,  which  is 
an  average  of  68.78  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  141,010  eggs. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  is  high  for 
the  week  with  92  eggs.  Pen  38,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  S.  Olsen,  New 
Jersey,  is  second  with  89  eggs,  and  pen 
64.  also  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Feindorf  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with 
88  eggs.  Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is 
high  for  the  contest  with  1,985  eggs.  Pen 
95,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  the 
University  of  B.  C.,  Canada,  is  second 
with  1.739  eggs,  and  pen  34,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Washington,  is  third  with 

I, 734  eggs. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  weight  of  eggs  being  laid  by  the 
flock  as  a  whole.  Small  eggs  produced 
during  the  Winter  may  be  traced  to  un¬ 
derdeveloped  pullets,  but  at  this  season 
J  even  these  birds  will  be  producing  a  full- 
size  egg  if  they  have  it  in  them  to  do  it. 
The  production  of  a  well-bred  flock  during 
the  Spring  months  will  average  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  eggs  weighing  23  ounces 
or  more  per  dozen. 

Small  eggs  at  this  season  are  a  sign  of 
poor  stock  or  extreme  negligence  in  the 
care  of  the  present  stock.  Some  flocks  in 
good  physical  condition  have  been  ob¬ 
served  to  produce  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  23-ounce  eggs  at  this  season.  A 
profitable  poultry  business  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  built  up  under  these  conditions. 
If  your  returns  during  the  past  three 
months  show  that  the  flock  lias  been  pro¬ 
ducing  20  or  30  per  cent  of  second-grade 
eggs,  it  would  be  an  indication  that  the 
selection  of  breeding  stock  for  size  of 
egg  should  be  given  greater  consideration 
in  the  future. 

Barred  Plymouth  '  Rocks.  —  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Canada,  1,380 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  j.,  1,372;  A.  C.  Jones, 
Del..  1,336. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  Hall, 
N.  J.,  1,32S ;  W.  C.  Matthews,  Del.,  1,277. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — It.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada,  1,598 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1,444 ;  Shell  Crest 
Farm,  Mass..  1,239. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 

J. .  1.985 ;  University  of  B.  C.,  Canada, 
1.739 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Wash.,  1,734. 


QUALITY  CH IX 

JUNE  PRICES  LOWER 

Por 1 OO 

White  Rax  and  Wyandottes .  $12.00 

Barred  Rox  and  Reds .  11.00 

White  and  Bruwn  Leghorns .  10.00 

Mixed  —  8.00 

IOO  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed 
BRAMBLE  P00LTRY  FARM.  Phone 308,  Chestertown,  Md. 


He  was  a  solemn  little  boy  and  his  chin 
barely  reached  the  counter  in  the  library’s 
circulation  room.  He  stood  there  for  a 
moment  in  silence  and  seemed  to  he  tak¬ 
ing  it  all  in.  “Well,  my  little  man,”  said 
one  of  the  attendants,  “what  book  shall 
it  be  today?”  “Oh,  something  about  life,” 
returned  the  little  fellow  philosophically. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


We  still  have  the  flock  of  yearling  Red  hens  that  produced  our  present  Storrs  pen 
From  this  Special  Red  Mating,  chicks  are  $35.00  per  hundred. 

End  of  28th  week  at  STORRS 
Average  for  all  pens  is  985  eggs. 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1 1 77  eggs; 

Our  Leghorns  have  laid  1233  eggs. 

Our  Breeders  are  officially  tested  and  free  from  White  Diarrhoea  infection.  Big  illustrated 
folder  free  on  request.  Weekly  hatches  of 

HALL’S  CHICKS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  AND  TERMS  - 100  OR  MORE 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  R.I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

$12.00  $15.00  $16.00  $18.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75e.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totaling  less 
than  .$20,  cash  with  order. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted 
and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  youngsters 
which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


First  Prize  White  Leghorn  Cock  Production  Class 
Champion  Mediterranean  Male 
New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  1926.  Bred  and  Owned 
by  Homestead  Poultry  Farms,  Honesdale.  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen* 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under.  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


ATHENE©N 

\  /  QualrtyV 


The  wise  do  consider 

Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 
But  quality  over  price  must  be  bigger 
Atheneon’s  are  always  sought. 


CHICKS  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY  _ _ 

Atheneon  quality  always  pleasing.  Atbeneon  service  never  failing. 


Summer  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Aneonas  . $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minoreas  .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Minoreas,  Campines .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

PURE  TANCREDS,  $16  hundred.  HOLLYWOODS,  $14  hundred.  ENGLISH,  $12  hundred. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  COME  BACK  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON.  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD.  or  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
and  Ohio  B.C.A.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX  92  ATHENS,  OHIO 


PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


The  Chance  That  Conies  Once  a  Year 

3-6  and  1 2-week-old  stock  at  special  prices  now 

PFnilfFn  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock..  V3  off  after  May  20th 
nLUUvLU  Best  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching ..  V2  off  after  May  10th 
PRIfFC  Best  Grade  Day  Old  Chicks..  V2  off  after  June  1st 
T  hi  vLiJ  Yes,  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

‘•My  late  chicks  did  so  well  Til  want  move.  They  are  better  layers  than  the  early  ones. 

Outlayed  everything  around  here,  etc.” — U.  Johnson,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Now  is  Your  Chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  layers  at  prices  that 
come  only  once  in  a  year.  Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

•’Parks’  Strain”  the  strain  protected  by  a  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA  b^cm^aIs^L 


They  Coat  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 
higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog 
free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.f  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas  - 
S.  C.  Minoreas  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  - 
Jersey  Black  Giants  -  --  --  --  - 

Light  Mixed  -  --  --  --  -- 

Heavy  Mixed  -  --  --  --  -- 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


1000 


5  80 


100 


115 


BOX 


GIBSONBGRG,  OHIO 


PAV  BIG'  DIVIDENDS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas.. . $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds . .  3.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes . [3.75 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$  85. 0C 

3.50 

[6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

[3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

115.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of 
the  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association.  T11E_  OHIO  KITE  It  ClIICKEHIES,  Box  70,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D - 

lligi.ily  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability .  Bi  ed  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production  Pure  bred 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  '  50  °-  '  -- -’ 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Aneonas .  $2  50  $  4  75 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas,  S.  C.  &  lb  C.  Reds .  3  00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyans.;  White  and  Buff  Omingtons .  son 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . . .  . 2  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . BOO  1100  ”0 

111E  ADA  1IA  It  111.  K\,  Route  15,  A11A,  OlilO.  Reference,  First  National  Rank 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$  4.75 

$  9 

$27 

$45 

..  3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

54 

..  3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

54 

5.25 

10 

so 

49 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  for  JUNE  &  JULY -SMITH  HATCHED 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minoreas 

Heavy  Breed  Broilers  . 

Light  Breed  Mixed  . . . . . . 

100%  live  delivery. 


50  100  500 

. $4.75  $9.00  $42.00 

.  5.50  10.00  47.00 

.  6.00  11.00  52.00 

. 4.25  8.00  38.00 

............  3.75  7.00  33.00 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  circular. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


850 


•Tune  4,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  certainly  “know  your  onions.” 
(Pardon  the  slang.)  You  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  about  the  “Decimo  Club” 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
advice.  You  have  saved  me  $22  and  then 
some.  G.  V.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

This  “Decimo  Club”  is  a  very  mys¬ 
terious  organization,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  not  very  well  defined,  except  se¬ 
curing  the  membership  fee  of  $22.  It 
seems  to  work  entirely  through  agents, 
and  we  have  not  seen  any  literature  of 
the  organization  defining  its  claims  and 
purposes.  The  organization  appears  to 
be  active  in  and  about  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
present.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  been  investigating  in  various  cities 
where  it  is  operating,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Blue  Sky  Commission  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  restrained  the  club  from  operat¬ 
ing  in  that  State.  One  financial  institu¬ 
tion  in  Newark  has  warned  its  employes 
with  reference  to  joining  so-called  clubs. 
The  membership  apparently  has  to  be 
taken  “on  faith”  with  no  assurance  that 
the  members  will  receive  any  equivalent 
for  the  $22  invested.  It  appears  that 
thousands  have  joined  the  club,  which 
leaves  no  question  that  the  club  is  a 
profitable  undertaking  for  the  promoters 
of  it  at  any  rate. 


Will  you  let  me  know  about  the  Maxey 
Steel  Railroad  Cross  Tie  Company,  New 
York  City?  I  am  interested  in  this  if 
it  is  all  right.  w*  B-  K- 

Pennsylvania. 

We  could  not  advise  the  subscriber  to 
consider  this  proposition  for  investment. 
The  wood  tie  is  the  generally  accepted 
tie  by  all  railroads,  and  until  the  steel 
tie  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of 
the  prominent  roads  we  should  not  con¬ 
sider  investment  of  money  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  even  a  good  gamble. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  asking  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  a  transaction  with  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Co.  Now  I  receive  several  no¬ 
tices  from  Inland  Collection  Agency,  also 
this  notice  from  Merchants’  Union.  This 
portrait  was  not  like  _  picture,  different 
colored  eyes,  did  not  suit  me,  and  did  not 
accept  same  from  agent  on  January  lo. 
Will  you  advise  me  again?  MRS.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

Collection  agency  letters  are  expected 
to  frighten  this  woman  into  paying  for 
a  picture  which  was  rejected  as  unlike 
the  original  and  unsatisfactory.  Our 
universal  advice  to  subscribers  is  to  stand 
on  their  rights  under  such  circumstances 
and  refuse  to  be  bulldozed  by  threatening 
letters  into  paying  unjust  claims. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  standing 
of  Hemstitcher  Company,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  and  if  this  hemstitcher  does  work 
as  advertised?  MRS.  F.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

Several  years  ago  the  advertising  of 
this  hemstitcher  was  offered  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  We  sent  for  a  sample,  tried  it  out  and 
did  not  find  it  satisfactory.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  was  therefore  rejected.  We 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  secur¬ 
ing  such  attachments  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  individual  machine  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  the 
L.  A.  W.  Credit  Corporation?  A  new 
unit  is  being  organized  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  L.  A.  W.  representative  called  here 
yesterday  wanting  us  to  put  up  $150  for 
one  unit  of  10  shares,  7  per  cent  cumula¬ 
tive  preferred  stock,  par  value  $10  per 
share,  and  five  shares  Class  A,  no  par, 
common  stock.  He  will  be  around  m  two 
weeks  to  see  us  again.  He  said  $7o 
down  and  $25  for  three  months  would 
get  us  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  as  soon 
as  their  Utica  unit  was  completed  no 
more  shares  would  be  sold  to  anyone  not 
a  shareholder.  He  urged  us  to  borrow 
money  from  the  bank  at  6  per  cent  to  use, 
as  we  would  get  10  per  cent  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  told  of  a  man  who  was  in¬ 
dependently  rich  by  borrowing  $3,000 
from  three  friends  and  making  the  money 
work  for  him.  He  explained  how.  every 
new  corporation  he  formed  he  put  in  $75 
and  paid  $25  per  month  the  same  as  he 
advised  us  to  do,  and  in  each  case  the 
$150  netted  him  yearly  $17.  How  come? 

New  York.  mrs.  g.  t.  g. 

The  L.  A.  W.  Corporation  has  a  chain 
of  organizations  in  various  cities 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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throughout  the  East,  engaged  primarily 
in  financing  automobile  purchasers.  Some 
of  the  branches  are  said  to  be  conducted 
profitably,  and  others  not.  No  doubt  the 
financing  of  these  branches  through  sell¬ 
ing  the  stock  to  the  public  is  profitable 
to  the  promoters  at  any  rate.  Thei’e  is 
no  market  for  the  stock,  and  if  this  wo¬ 
man  invested  her  small  savings  in  it, 
her  money  would  be  tied  up  indefinitely, 
unless  she  went  out  and  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  as  these  stock  salesmen  are  do¬ 
ing.  We  unhesitatingly  advise  this  wo¬ 
man  to  give  the  stock  salesman  a  cold 
shoulder  when  he  reappears. 

V 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  following  stocks :  Idaho 
Copper,  General  Mines  Corp.,  Belcher 
Extension?  These  stocks  are  all  adver¬ 
tised  as  good  “buys”  in  the  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast.  A.  H.  c. 

Maine. 

We  have  no  information  on  the  mining 
proposition  inquired  about.  The  fact  that 
George  Graham  Rice,  who  published  Icon¬ 
oclast,  recommends  the  investment  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  us  to  advise  the  subscriber  to 
leave  it  alone.  Rice’s  record  warrants 
this  conclusion. 

On  September  28,  1926,  I  sent  to 
Stephen  K.  Nagy,  8  South  18th  St., 
Philadelphia  Pa.,  for  five  Roman  coins, 
the  price  of  which  was  50  cents.  Almost 
two  weeks  having  passed  without  receiv¬ 
ing  an  answer  I  sent  him  a  second  letter. 
After  five  weeks  I  received  a  reply,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  letter  I  had  sent,  stating  that 
all  the  coins  were  sold  out  except  “a  few 
classified  at  25c  each.”  I  received  this 
letter  on  November  12.  I  wrote  to  him 
immediately  asking  him  to  send  two  coins 
instead  of  five.  Up  to  this  time  I  have 
received  no  coins.  Can  you  make  him 
send  the  coins?  It  is  a  very  small  sum, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  one  who 
swindles  a  student  for  such  a  paltry  sum. 

Maryland.  .  >  t.  m. 

Stephen  K.  Nagy  evidently  has  little 
regard  for  his  financial  standing  and  no 
sense  of  responsibility  to  an  order  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  customer.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  him  a  number  of  times  asking  him  to 
refund  the  50  cents  but  he  ignores  our 
letters.  This  justifies  our  statement  that 
it  is  unwise  to  deal  with  unrecognized 
concerns  in  any  line,  and  in  the  matter 
of  stamps  and  coins,  find  out  the  best 
house,  and  deal  with  them  alone. 

I  have  a  Trustee’s  Certificate,  No. 
4128,  of  Continental  Company,  for  20 
bankers’  shares  secured  by  deposited  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  Ford  Motor.  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ltd.,  that  is  dated  November  18, 
1925,  for  which  I  paid  $200.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  bears  the  signature  of  B.  Schleu- 
ger,  trustee. 

If  they  get  65  per  cent  of  everybody’s 
money,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  the 
investment  with  them  has  been  heavy, 
they  have  made  a  comfortable  fortune  for 
quite  a  number  of  people  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  I  get  a  little  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  I  asked  the  advice  of 
a  bank  president  before  I  bought  the 
stock.  f*  m.  N. 

Maine. 

The  high  price  for  Ford  Motor  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  1925  was  $690  a  share.  These 
banker  shares  are  one-one  hundredth  of 
a  regular  share,  which  would  make  the 
20  bankers’  shares  at  the  highest  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  year  worth  $138.  The  pro¬ 
moters  got  the  difference,  or  $62  of  this 
man’s  $200.  At  this  writing  the  Ford 
Motor  of  Canada  shares  are  quoted  at 
$445  a  share  so  that  part  of  this  inves¬ 
tor’s  loss  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
market  on  the  shares.  The  “bankers’ 
shares”  was  an  easy-money  scheme  for 
the  brokers  indulging  in  it.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  advised  its  readers  a  number  of  times 
that  in  buying  these  bankers’  shares  they 
would  pay  about  50  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  market  price  of  the  stock.  The  bank¬ 
er  from  whom  this  reader  sought  advice 
perhaps  did  not  understand  the  game  of 
the  brokers  selling  the  “bankers’  shares.” 

Is  the  enclosed  clipping  a  fake  or  not? 
This  was  taken  from  the  Pathfinder. 

Ohio.  A.  M.  c. 

This  is  an  advertisement  in  reading 
matter  style  claiming  to  have  a  device  to 
eliminate  all  radio  static.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  an  unheard-of  in¬ 
dividual  has  solved  this  problem.  The 
publication  in  which  the  advertisement 
appears  does  not  give  strength  or  credence 
to  the  claims. 


“See  that  simp  over  there  beating  on 
that  chewing  gum  machine?  He  sure  is 
a  simp.  He  oughta  know  it’s  empty.” 
“Why  ouglit’e?”  “Why  ought’e?  Why, 
I  been  shakin’  it  myself  for  ten  minutes.” 
— Life. 


J&Tl Com  CCc&n 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  George  Cusick,  Parish,  N,  Y. 


Trap  for 
Liquid 
below 
ChtckVahel 


Cross-Section  View 
Burrell 

Sanitary  Moisture  Trap 


This  Feature 
Is  Essential 
For  Low  Bacteria  Counts 


“It  is  easy  to  make  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  I  consider  the 
Burrell  Moisture  Trap  absolutely  essential  for  the  production  of  clean 
milk  and  low  bacteria  counts.  I  supply  the  village  of  Parish  and  have 
to  have  milk  of  low  bacteria  count.” —  George  Cusick,  Parish,  2sT.  Y. 


IN  all  milkers,  the  space  in  the  pail  above  the  milk  is  filled 
with  vapor  during  milking.  Some  of  this  vapor  is  drawn 
into  the  tube  leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe  line.  There  it  con¬ 
denses  and  becomes  contaminated,  and,  if  allowed  to  flow  back 
into  the  pail,  it  contaminates  the  milk.  No  ordinary  check  valve 
or  trap  will  prevent  this — but  the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  does . 


St  Skims  thi  TTli& 


Ctun 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the  f 
closest  skimmer.  It  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  — 350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs. —  hand  or  power  driven. 


It  Prevents  Contamination 

The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  catches  any 
condensed  vapor  which  flows  back  from  the  pipe 
line.  The  check  valve,  being  located  above  the 
liquid  in  the  trap,  prevents  an  inrush  of  air  from 
carrying  this  contaminated  liquid  into  the  pail. 
The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  safeguard  against  high  bacteria  counts. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent  —  each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

77 ie  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


J 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy* 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

.  (Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today X- 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  Sc,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . . . — . . . 


His  post  office  is . . .  State - 

I  milk . cows.  I  not  usc  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  wholTmilk 

(number) 

My  name  is  . - - - - 

My  post  office  is . .  State — 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  witli 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  ISPi 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


er,  Worms.  Most  tor  < 
h — Two  cans  satisfactory 
Heaves  or  money  back.  ‘ 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  n 

The  Newton  Remedy 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


r%  Y  Y  Y Man's  Com  harvester  poor  Man's  price 
Ayr  B  B  mY  Only  $26»  with  bundle  tying;  attachment 
J A  FREE  catalog  showingpicturea  of  Har 
■mwmhh  vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co  ,  Salilia.  Hails 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HONEY  THswE^r'TH 

The  safest  and  finest  sweet '‘for  old  and 
young.  You  can  produce  it.  Make  it  a  pas¬ 
time  or  a  regular  business.  If  you  have  bees 
now,  send  for  our  handsome  1927  bee-sup¬ 
plies  catalog.  If  you!  are  not  a  beekeeper  but 
interested  in  bees,  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  549,  Medina,  O 
Otjitest  and  Largest  Bee  Supply  Bouse  in  the  World 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  iiave  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
writie  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  jjEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >nc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

ltate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
*  appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  ill  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS,  $54  to  $66  month  and  main¬ 
tenance;  good  health  and  character  required; 
business  references  only;  classes  formed  in 
Registered  School  of  Nursing  during  July  and 
August;  entrance  qualifications,  one  year  high 
school :  or  pass  entrance  examination.  Apply 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  CS1  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  or  man  and  wife  to  look  after  board¬ 
inghouse;  must  be  reliable  and  refined;  state 
details,  wages  and  capabilities;  room  for  gar¬ 
den  or  man  may  secure  position  outside.  THE 
JACKSON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  General  housekeeper,  Protestant, 
able  to  do  good  plain  cooking,  seven  in  family, 
on  Long  Island  Summer  home;  position  open 
early  'in  June;  permanent  if  agreeable  to  go 
South  in  Winter:  would  consider  widow  with 
daughter  as  waitress  and  helper,  or  married 
couple,  husband  to  act  as  butler,  chauffeur  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  around  place; 
pleasant  environment,  very  comfortable  living 
quarters;  will  pay  fair,  but  not  extravagant 
wages;  write  giving  salary  required,  character 
references  and  experience,  first  letter;  give  tele¬ 
phone  number  if  in  metropolitan  area.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  poultryman  wanted  on  private  estate; 

must  board  three  or  four  men;  good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  2314,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  must  be  able  to  drive 
Ford  and  lias  chauffeur’s  license,  for  milk 
route  (starts  1:30  A.  M.) ;  good  wages;  inter¬ 
view  if  possible.  P1NELAWN  FARM  PROD¬ 
UCTS' CO.,  Inc.,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry  on  Hudson.  N.  Y.,  a  cottage  couple, 
middlehtged,  and  competent,  who  are  fond  of 
children,  and  capable  of  firm  but  kindly  con¬ 
trol:  man  experienced  as  a  carpenter  or  black¬ 
smith  preferred.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Managing  Director.  ' 


WANTED — Woman  to  board  four  men  on  private 
estate;  separate  steam-heated  apartment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2315,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

7-room  house,  1  cow,  fuel;  must  be  reliable; 
good  Wages  to  the  right  man.  E.  LIPSKY,  I’er- 
rinville,  N.  J. ;  if  you  are  in  New  York  call 
telephone  Dickens  1525  for  information. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  about  June  5,  to 
do  plain  cooking  in  cook  shack  for  farm  help; 
must  be  clean,  not  afraid  of  work  and  not  a 
booze  artist.  Write  C.  F.  CASS,  Mgr.,  or  tele¬ 
phone  719-5  Wallingford,  Conn.  ; 


WANTED — Couple,  good  milkers;  man  to  take 
charge  of  30  head;  state  age,  wages  in  first 
letter;  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
2351,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm;  permanent  place;  good 
wages.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  private  place  as  gen¬ 
eral  useful  and  plain  gardener;  wages  $60  and 
board;  state  age,  nationality,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted — A  man  to  work  part  time  on 
small  farm  for  board  and  small  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  C.  STIRN,  105  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  . 


WANTED — Reliable  farmhand  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board;  good 
home  to  right  party.  RAYMOND  DANGLER, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  a  general  farmer,  good 
habits,  single,  settled  man;  farm  in  Powell,  Pa.; 
owned  by  colored  people;  room,  board,  found; 
state  wages  in  first  letter;  white  or  colored 
may  reply.  E.  A.  DOSSEY. 


HELP  wanted — Married  man  to  help  in  farm  and 
garden  work  on  private  country  place;  state 
wages  with  furnished  cottage,  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  references.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  dependable  married  man,  to 
drive  team  on  150-acre  farm;  good  house  and 
good  pay;  no  cows.  ROBERT  E.  KNIGHT, 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


DESIRE  to  communicate  with  young  married 
man  without  children  who  would  like  to  do  all 
work  in  connection  with  bunch  of  15  purebred 
Ilolsteins,  10  in  milk ;  want  them  tested  as  they 
freshen  and  have  best  of  care.  Offer  modern 
house;  near  Philadelphia;  wife  must  be  A-l 
housekeeper,  cook;  employment  about  July  1; 
give  reference  and  wages  expected.  P.  B.  MIS- 
NER,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 


WANTED — Guards  at  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  an¬ 
num  by  the  State  Department  of  Correction  at 
the  institutions  located  at  Auburn,  Comstock, 
Dannemora,  Elmira,  Napanocli  ain,d  Sing  Sing; 
this  department  recently  appointed  over  50 
guards  from  civil  service  eligible  list  and  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  the  right  type  of  persons  to  fill  a 
number  of  vacancies  through  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  held  July  9,  1927;  age  limits,  25 
to  40  years;  minimum  height  5  feet  9  inches, 
minimum  weight  155  pounds;  application  form 
should  be  obtained  by  writing  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Civil  Service,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
this  should  be  filed  before  June  23;  a  number 
of  appointments  will  be  made  immediately  when 
this  list  is  established,  and  vacancies  frequently 
occur. 


AY  ANTED — AAToman,  or  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  assist  in  dairy  farm  boardinghouse; 
man  to  do  outside  work;  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  32,  no  children:  Cor¬ 
nell  training;  commercial  or  private.  Address 
ADA’ERTISER  2312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  or  working 
manager  wishes  to  get  a  position  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
work  and  up-keep  of  buildings;  farming,  garden¬ 
ing  and  stock  in  all  branches,  lawns,  roads  and 
walks,  all  kinds  of  pumping  outfits,  also  able  to 
take  care  of  tradesmen  and  see  that  their  work 
is  properly  done;  A-l  personal  city  references; 
married,  no  children.  ADA’ERTISER  2327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER,  American,  with  own  trained 
assistant,  desires  permanent  engagement;  30 
years’  experience  breaking  dogs,  rearing  pheas¬ 
ants,  waterfowl,  turkeys,  etc.;  hunter  and  trap¬ 
per;  also  practical  poultryman  and  crack  shot; 
many  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Farm  or  dairy  manager, 
herdsman;  competent,  reliable,  references; 
Protestant,  30,  single,  life  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultry  manager,  with  17  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first- 
class  position:  married,  no  children;  a  number 
references.  ADVERTISER  2340,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LIGHT  farm  work  by  strong,  healthy  girl,  18, 
farm  bred,  high  school  graduate.  Care  MR. 
FISKE,  Station  B,  AVinsted,  Conn. 


YOUNG  woman,  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
housework  and  very  fond  of  children,  desires 
position  in  Protestant  home,  taking  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  assisting  with  housework;  wages  $20 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  2331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-FARMER. — If  you  have  a  home 
with  all  conveniences  on  hard  road,  near 
town,  vicinity  Philadelphia,  and  need  part-time 
help  of  man,  experienced  with  poultry,  incuba¬ 
tors,  stock,  farm  crops  and  rough  carpentry, 
having  small  income;  to  do  light  work  reason¬ 
able  hours,  in  exchange  for  board  and  wages 
based  on  work  done.  Address  ADA’ERTISER 
2332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm  or  estate;  scientific 
training,  lifetime  experience  in  all  farm  and 
dairy  lines;  American,  age  32,  married,  one 
child;  references.  ADVERTISER  2343,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ISH  I  might  hear  from  owner  of  large  estate 
who  would  appreciate  an  honest,  hustling  and 
successful  farm  manager;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  of  dairy  farm  work;  open  for 
position  June  15;  married,  with  family;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  2345, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  capable  woman  will  assist 
housewife  in  country  home,  vicinity  New  York. 
ADA'ERTISER  2346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRl’MAN,  married,  having  3  small  chil¬ 
dren;  17  years’  experience,  good  at  brooding, 
incubating,  egg  production  and  caponizing;  con¬ 
sidered  to  know  his  business;  prefers  a  steady 
position;  best  of  references.  CHAS.  RUSH,  R. 
D.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


PROGRESSIA’E  worker  desires  position;  Cornell 
graduate,  5  years  in  private  estate  develop¬ 
ment,  2  in  agricultural  industry,  experience  all 
branches  here  and  abroad;  American,  28.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  29,  thoroughly  experienced, 
commercial  and  breeding,  desires  position; 
moderate  wages;  would  consider  share  proposi¬ 
tion  or  rent  with  option  buying.  ADA’ERTISER 
2347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  country  home  and  village  poultry  farm, 
with  all  city  improvements.  AA’JI.  BECKER, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  A’irginia  home  and  farm,  102  acres, 
on  concrete  road;  right  at  a  thriving  town; 
good  dairy  proposition;  $10,000  cash,  balance  on 
long  terms.  J.  DUDLEY  AVOODARD,  North 
Emporia,  A'a. 


FOR  SALE — A  9-room  house,  electric  light,  dou¬ 
ble  garage,  2  acres  of  land;  for  sale,  fine 
chicken  farm;  3  railroads  to  all  cities;  all  new 
buildings.  JOHN  H.  SIPLER,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  six  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  lovely  shade,  best  soil;  chicken  equip¬ 
ment,  houses  120x18,  50x20,  40x16,  three  brooder 
houses;  5  acres;  close  to  town;  about  800  layers 
and  young  chicks;  exchange  considered;  equity 
$6,700.  L.  R.  NORTON,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED  on  monthly  rental,  a  small  farm  with 
buildings  on  State  highway,  South  Jersey. 
MENSHON,  Route  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GOOD  producing  farm,  65  acres;  crops  growing; 

excellent  house,  modern  conveniences;  owner 
ill;  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  S.  KLEINFELD, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  farms.  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  14  mile  to  high  school  and 
church:  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  AVrite 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale;  one  acre, 
fine  chicken  houses  and  three-room  cottage. 
Address  BOX  144,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  16  or  over;  July  and 
August;  $50,  bonus  of  $10  if  willing  and 
capable,  board  and  lodging.  FRED  BARNES, 
Route  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Experienced  dairy  and  poultryman, 
for  a  private  estate;  must  be  a  good  butter- 
maker  and  understand  poultry;  $100  per  month 
with  modern  apartment,  coal,  light,  ice,  milk 
and  vegetables  in  season;  board  one  man  $40 
per  month;  do  not  apply  unless  you  have  nec¬ 
essary  experience:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


(V ANTED — Man  and  wife  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  gardening;  must  furnish  good 
-eferences.  GALLUP  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  1, 
Mystic,  Conn.  _ 


ABOUT  July  1,  married  man  to  work  with 
owner  about  crops  and  poultry;  knowledge  ot 
Factors  and  machinery  essential;  6-room  house, 
deetricity,  running  water,  furnace,  perquisites; 
i ,  miles  to  school,  churches,  stores;  30  miles 
from  New  York;  alternate  Sundays  off;  one 
whose  wife  would  aid  four  hours  daily  wi f  b  very 
light  housework  and  egg  packing;  $l-o  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  2328,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


V  ANTED — Couple  at  once,  under  40;  supervisor 
of  bovs  and  housekeeper;  good  salary.  TRAIN - 

NG  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. _ __ 

Y  ANTED — An  all  around  woman,  cook  for  Sum¬ 

mer  hotel;  good  pay  and  long  season.  FAULK¬ 
NER’S  INN,  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.  Y, _ 

A' ANTED- — June  15,  tester,  for  cow-test  asso¬ 
ciation;  excellent  beginning  for  ambitious, 
t"reeable  young  man  who  can  drive  own  car; 
mclose  references,  snap-shot,  state  wages,  write 
uiiy.  BURR  A.  HOLLISTER,  AVashington, 
ronn. 


MARRIED  man  with  one  or  more  grown  sons 
on  truck  farm,  experienced  only;  house  with 
all  improvements  ready.  B.  AOTY’PKA,  Hicks- 
ville,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  German  couple  as  care¬ 
takers  for  fine  place;  A-l  gardener  and  house¬ 
keeper;  best  of  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  2326, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German  farmer,  24  years  of  age,  in 
good  pyhsical  condition,  experienced,  wants 
position  oil  farm  or  poultry  farm.  Address  K. 
NEA’EN,  care  John  Hoverman,  Fairview  Ave., 
P.  O.  Ridgewood,  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  J. 


AA’OMAN  would  like  cottage  or  rooms  for  self 
and  mother  in  exchange  for  stated  hours  daily 
at  housework,  cooking  or  mother’s  helper:  noth¬ 
ing  heavy  or  laundry.  J.  RAYNER,  1S1  7th 
Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GROOM,  capable,  could  establish  riding  stable, 
give  lessons;  thorough  horseman;  refined,  tem¬ 
perate.  ADVERTISER  2329,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SCHOOL  position  wanted  by  experienced  teacher, 
rural  or  grades.  ADVERTISER  2330,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  in  every  detail;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence;  further  particulars.  Address  BOX  34, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  Scotch,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  children;  life  experience  purebred 
cattle,  showing,  A.  R.  work,  etc.,  up-to-date 
farming,  all  machinery,  repairs,  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  handling  help;  excellent  references;  state 
proposition,  wages,  etc.  ADA’ERTISER  2333, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married;  purebred  cattle,  A.  R. 

work,  etc. ;  understands  all  other  farm  stock, 
etc.;  can’t  board  men;  A-l  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  woman  as  matron  of 
a  children’s  home;  cook  or  housekeeper;  have 
had  home  and  institutional  training.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  desires  position, 
immediately  as  foreman  or  manager  on  stock 
or  dairy  farm;  lifetime  practical  experience, 
with  3  years’  of  stock  judging,  hog  raising  and 
wool  grading  in  agricultural  college.  AV.  P. 
LEMOINE,  44  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  by  American, 
married,  two  children,  who  understands  farm¬ 
ing.  gardening,  upkeep  of  private  places,  han¬ 
dling  help  best  advantage;  strictly  temperate 
and  reliable;  first-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


105  ACRES,  truck  or  grain  farm;  6  miles  from 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  1%  miles  from  Berlin,  on 
State  road:  electricity  available;  8-room  house, 
2  barns,  silo;  condition,  location,  climate  A-l; 
interested  write,  AVALTER  T.  COE,  Glen  Mills, 
Pa. 


AVANTED — 5  to  100  acres  with  brook  or  lake 
frontage,  within  75  miles  New  Y’ork.  BOX 
F.  Nesconset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  village  farm,  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  14-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  large  barn,  poultry  houses,  building 
lots,  woods,  fruit,  berries;  5  minutes’  walk  cen¬ 
ter  of  town,  station:  price  $12,500,  terms.  E. 
G.  MacDOUGALL,  AVashingtonville,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


A  RARE  chance,  for  sale  or  rent,  8%-acre  truck 
farm,  under  high  cultivation;  7(4  acres  planted 
now  to  crops;  6-room  and  bath  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  well  stocked  dairy;  a  fine  established 
business  in  vegetables  and  broilers  sold  at  door, 
hotels  and  boardinghouses;  good  reason  for  dis¬ 
posing;  possession  at  once;  write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  JOHN  J.  AA’RIGHT,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — 196  acres  high,  level  land;  70 
in  tillage,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  large  woodlot,  ideal  potato  land; 
among  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  Androscog¬ 
gin  County;  owner’s  modern  6-room  bungalow, 
bath,  attic,  furnace  heat,  fireplace,  electric 
lights,  power,  telephone,  2  mails  daily,  near 
beautiful  lake,  6  miles  Lewiston-Auburn,  the 
industrial  heart  of  Maine,  Bates  College  and 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  good  market;  farm¬ 
house  7  rooms,  100-foot  rodded  barn,  40-foot 
modern  tie-up,  cement  floor,  2  silos,  chicken 
house;  1,000  birds,  200  apple  trees,  20  head 
registered  Jerseys,  pair  heavy  horses,  farming 
tools;  terms;  roads  open  auto  travel  year 
round.  AVM.  F.  SCHOPPE,  Owner,  Route  4, 
Auburn,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE— 50-acre  village  orchard  farm  in 
Monmouth,  Maine,  near  beautiful  Lake  Co- 
elniewagan;  good  buildings.  Address  BOX  253, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — A’irginia  farm,  460  acres  produc¬ 
tive  river  land,  20  miles  from  Richmond. 
NELSON  G.  BEAL,  3112  Eutaw  Place,  Rich¬ 
mond,  A’a. 


FARM,  175  acres,  Alleghaney  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  level, 
productive;  good  buildings;  on  main  road  be¬ 
tween  Olean  and  Rochester;  priced  with  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  $6,500,  part  cash,  balance  mortgage; 
possession  at  once.  ADA’ERTISER  2337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near 
town,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres; 
capacity  1,000  layers.  OAVNER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  equipped  poultry,  fruit  farm; 

7-room  house,  modern  plumbing;  2(4  miles 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  price  $7,800.  R.  E.  CLARK, 
R.  D.  2. 


AVANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  fruit 
farm  with  improved  house,  within  easy  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York  City.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-aere  chicken  farm,  near  State 
road,  close  to  2  towns;  2  homes,  1  bungalow; 
1,400  laying  hens,  3,200  young  chicks  9  weeks 
old,  4  horses,  5  cows,  pigs,  tractor,  truck,  all 
farm  implements,  big  brooder  house  with  hot- 
water  heat  in  5,000-egg  incubator;  all  crops 
sowed  and  planted;  possession  at  once;  $18,000, 
half  cash  and  the  rest  first  mortgage  or  will 
sell  stock  and  implements  for  $4,500  and  rent 
f'  m.  JOE  AVALLISH,  134  Lincoln  St.,  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa. 


SALE  or  rent — Poultry  and  general  farm,  capa¬ 
city  2,000  hens;  40  acres  machine-worked 
fields;  splendid  buildings,  fruit,  water;  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds;  good  road,  near  towns.  BROAA’N 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  Easton,  Conn. ;  good 
location,  near  State  road;  for  particulars  write 
BOX  402,  Danielson,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 15-aere  fruit  garden  and  poultry 
far  •  1,500  grapes  bearing;  1  mile  from  State 
Normal  school.  JOSEPH  P.  LINACRE,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN,  hay,  lumber  and  coal,  established,  for 
sale;  doing  over  $100,000  business  a  year 
with  small  overhead;  located  in  heart  large 
dairy  country,  unlimited  possibilities  for  right 
party,  wonderful  opportunity.  ADA’ERTISER 
2348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$3,500  BUI’S  big  producing  fruit,  poultry,  grain 
farm;  51  acres;  write  particulars.  C.  J. 
SCHUYLER,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  fruit  farm  in  the 
wonderful  Shenandoah  A’alley,  A’a;  130  acres, 
7.000  trees,  16  years  old,  near  entrance  Shen¬ 
andoah  National  Park;  in  splendid  condition,  a 
nice  stand  of  sweet  clover  between  the  trees; 
1  mile  station,  railroad  tracks  through  orchard; 
large  house  and  outbuildings  in  good  repair; 
paeking-shed  and  implement-shed,  fully  equipped 
with  one  mechanical  fruit-grading  machine, 
packing  400  barrels  a  day;  Ford  tractor  and 
tractor  tools;  one  “Friend”  sprayer,  one 
“Hayes”  sprayer,  one  Ford  truck,  one  Ford  au¬ 
tomobile,  two  horses  and  many  implements,  such 
as  disks,  plows,  harrows,  grain  drill,  lime 
spreader,  etc. ;  furthermore  a  gasoline  power 
pumping  plant  to  pump  water  from  a  never- 
failing  stream  to  an  elevated  tank  for  spraying 
purposes;  very  attractive  price;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  bucwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AAr 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


AVANTED — Cards  or  envelopes  carried  by  air 
mail.  R.  P.  BROOK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice;  a  deli¬ 
cious  food;  100  pounds  whole  long  grain,  dou¬ 
ble  sacked,  $5.50.  J.  ED.  CABAN  ISS,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  60  lbs.  clover,  $7.50; 

wholesale  list  free.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale;  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADELIUS, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Boarders  on  farm.  MRS.  F.  S. 
MEACHAM,  Bowdoinham,  Maine. 


FINEST  white  clover-basswood  extracted  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.10  postpaid  to  third  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


TRACK  to  fit  Cleveland  tractor  16-20,  used  very 
„  little,  $25.  L.  H.  COLVILLE,  Mendham, 
>1  . 


BOARDERS  on  farm;  ideal  place  for  rest,  home 
cooking;  near  lake  and  small  stream.  ELM¬ 
HURST,  AA’aterville,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  light  washing  machine  and  wringer,  32- 
volt;  terms,  cash  or  C.O.D.  A’ELMA  C. 
PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


PURE  A’ermont  maple  syrup  delivered  third 
zone;  single  gallons,  $2.75  postpaid.  MAPLE 
LANE  FARM,  North  Underhill,  A’t. 


AVANTED — Catholic  home  for  boy,  13;  board 
guaranteed.  ADA’ERTISER  2342,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DARK  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal., 
and  sugar,  30c  lb.  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt.  B.  E. 
PRESCOTT. 


Illllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  SunfloAver  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Toavu  Panorama 
N ursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 

With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 

FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
beautiful  appearance,  modern  design  and  fine  per¬ 
formance — for  Chevrolet  gives  you  every  one  of 
these  elements  of  costly-car  quality  at  the  lowest 
prices  available  on  a  gear-shift  automobile! 

With  the  new  Fisher  bodies  agleam  with  striking 
colors  of  lustrous,  lasting  Duco,  individualized  by 
full-crown,  one-piece  fenders,  bullet-type  head¬ 
lamps  and  distinctive  hardware — the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  a  car  of  commanding  style  and  elegance. 
Truly,  the  Most  Beautiful  in  Chevrolet  History! 

No  car,  regardless  of  cost,  is  more  modern  in  de¬ 
sign  and  equipment.  The  powerful  Chevrolet 
valve-in-head  motor,  with  three-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  and  sturdy  single-plate  disc-clutch,  has  been 
made  even  better  by  such  pronounced  improve¬ 
ments  as  AC  air  cleaner  and  AC  oil  filter.  A  coin¬ 
cidental  ignition  and  steering  lock;  a  sturdy,  hand¬ 
some  tire  carrier  and  a  full-size  17-inch  steering 
wheel  are  further  quality  features  that  typify  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment. 

And  Chevrolet  performance  will  delight  you 
wherever  you  go.  Velvety  smoothness  at  every 
speed  up  to  wide  open  throttle.  Flashing  accelera¬ 
tion  that  denotes  a  tremendous  reserve  of  power! 
Cradled  riding  ease  over  the  roughest  roads! 

Go  to  the  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  and  drive  the 
new  Chevrolet.  Learn  for  yourself  why  Chevrolet 
saiejs  are  reaching  new  spectacular  heights — with 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  buvers  turning  to  Chev¬ 
rolet  each  week! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Beautiful  Appearance 
Complete  Equipment 
Fine  Performance 

at  these  low  prices 


The  Coach 


QCke  Jioti 


The  Touring 
or  Roadster 

The 

Coupe  « 

The  4-Door 
Sedan 

The  Sport 
Cabriolet  - 

The 

Landau  -  » 

The  Imperial 
Landau 

'/2-Ton  Truck 
(Chassis  only) 

1-Ton  Truck 
(Chassis  only) 


in  Chevrolet  Hifiorij 


■$525 

-  625 

-  695 
.  715 

-  745 
.  780 

-  395 
495 


All  prices  f.o.b.Flint.Michj 

Check  Chevrolet 
Delivered  Prices 


They  include  the  lowest 
handling  and  financing 
charges  available. 
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Girdling,  an  Unproductive  Apple  Orchard 


The  Result  Was  Fruitfulness 


CLEANING  UP  AN  ORCHARD.  —  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  interested  perhaps  in 
hearing  the  results  of  girdling,  or  ringing  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  apple  trees  on  the  farm  of 
LeRoy  Hendrick,  five  miles  northwest  of  the  village 
of  Wolcott,  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hendrick  has 
on  his  farm  several  acres  of  Mann  apple  trees  prob- 


Girdled  Mann  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  390 


ably  18  or  20  years  old.  W'hen  he  acquired  the  farm 
several  years  ago  these  trees  were  in  a  wretched 
condition  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  former 
owner.  They  had  not  been  pruned  or  sprayed,  with 
the  result  that  the  tops  were  full  of  brush  and  the 
trees  were  badly  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  Mr. 
Hendrick  at  once  set  about  to  clean  up  the  orchard. 
After  careful  attention  for  a  few  years  he  has  eradi¬ 
cated  the  scale,  and  has  thinned  out  the  tops  so  that 
today  the  trees  present  a  splendid  appearance. 
Still,  with  all  this  work  the  orchard  has  not  been 
fruitful,  never  having  yielded  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
since  Mr.  Hendrick  has  owned  it. 

INDUCING  FRUITFULNESS. — Two  schemes  en¬ 
tered  Ml*.  Hendrick's  mind  in  order  to  secure  an  in¬ 
come  from  the  tract  of  land  where  the  orchard 
stands.  One  was  to  top-work  the  trees  to  another 
variety.  The  other  plan  was  to  girdle  the  trees  in 
an  effort  to  force  them  into  bearing.  Mr.  Hendrick 
had  read  about  girdling,  but  had  never  seen  the  op¬ 
eration  performed,  nor  was  he  familiar  with  actual 
results.  Before  making  any  definite  move  in  the 


matter  he  decided  to  discuss  his  ideas  writh  the  hor¬ 
ticulturists  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Acting  on  this  decision  he  came  to  Geneva, 
and  stated  his  case  to  Mr.  Richard  Wellington  and  to 
the  writer.  After  a  discussion  of  the  matter  Mr.  Hen¬ 
drick  was  advised  to  try  girdling  the  trees  rather 
than  top-working  them.  The  writer  had  previously 


Girdled  Branches  in  Center  Showing  Bloom.  Fig.  392 


Left,  Girdled  Long  field  Trees  Showing  Full  Bloom;  Right,  Ungirdled,  No  Bloom.  Fig.  391 
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carried  on  a  large  number  of  girdling  experiments 
with  fruit  trees  at  the  station,  with  satisfactoy  re¬ 
sults.  The  practice  is  an  old  one,  having  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  more  than  100  years  as  a  means  to 
induce  unproductive  trees  to  set  fruit. 

THE  THEORY  OF  GIRDLING.— By  removing  a 
ring  or  band  of  bark  from  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
a  tree  at  the  proper  season,  normal  circulation  of  the 
plant  juices  is  prevented.  The  upward  flow  through 
the  active,  growing,  new  wood  is  not  interfered 
with,  but  the  downward  flow  of  sap  which  contains 
the  plant  food  formed  in  the  leaves  is  obstructed. 
Thus,  most  of  the  food  for  the  whole  plant  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  parts  above  the  ring  and,  therefore, 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds.  Mr.  Hendrick  decided  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  him  by  the  Geneva  horticul¬ 
turists.  So,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1926,  with 
the  aid  of  his  man,  all  of  the  Mann  apple  trees  were 
girdled,  bands  of  bark  about  two  inches  wide  being 
removed  either  from  the  trunks  or  branches.  When 
taken  from  the  trunk  the  ring  was  made  just  under 
the  lowest  branches.  In  ringing  the  branches  the 
bark  was  removed  just  above  their  union  with  the 
trunk,  ilr.  Hendrick  stated  that  the  bark  peeled 
from  the  trees  at  this  season  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  The  inner  cambium  layer  of  bark  or  bast 
was  at  that  time  in  a  succulent  condition  and, 
therefore,  served  as  a  juicy  covering  for'  the  inner 
wood  of  the  trees.  Had  the  bark  been  removed  when 
this  cambium  layer  was  not  succulent,  the  wood 
would  have  been  exposed  and  the  result  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  disastrous.  In  ringing  branches  of 
the  trees,  Mr.  Hendrick  left  certain  branches  un¬ 
ringed  to  serve  as  checks. 

JOB'S  COMFORTERS.  —  During  the  season  of 
1926,  neighbors  and  passersby  watched  the  orchard 
with  considerable  interest,  and  much  unfavorable 
comment  was  expressed.  Without  exception  every¬ 
one  declared  that  Mr.  Hendrick  had  certainly  ruined 
his  orchard,  and  that  the  trees  would  die.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
drick  kept  his  own  counsel,  letting  the  neighbors  do 
the  talking.  Meanwhile,  throughout  the  Summer,  it 
was  apparent  to  Mr.  Hendrick  that  new  bark  was 
forming  on  the  girdled  trunks  and  branches,  and  by 
Autumn  most  of  the  rings  were  well  covered  with 
new  growth.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  tree  was 
inherently  weak,  the  entire  ring  was  not  fully  cov¬ 
ered  with  new  bark,  but  such  occurrences  were  the 
exception  rafher  than  the  rule. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS.— With  the  starting 
of  growth  this  Spring,  1927,  Mr.  Hendrick  carefully 
watched  his  orchard,  and  soon  observed  that  every 
tree  was  full  of  fruit  buds.  A  unique  condition 
existed,  however,  on  those  trees  on  which  certain 
branches  had  been  ringed  while  others  had  been  left 
untouched.  The  unringed  branches  scarcely  con¬ 
tained  a  fruit  bud,  while  the  ringed  branches  on  the 
same  tree  were  full  of  buds.  Upon  receiving  word 
from  Mr.  Hendrick  recently  concerning  the  behavior 
of  the  girdled  trees,  the  writer  and  Mr.  Wellington, 
being  interested  in  the  experiment,  made  a  trip  to 
the  orchard  on  Friday,  May  20,  when  the  trees  were 
in  full  bloom.  The  view  of  this  large  orchard 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  of  bloom  was  as  beauti¬ 
ful  a  sight  as  one  would  often  see.  The  observation 
of  prime  interest  was  this:  On  the  trees  on  which 
branches  had  been  left  unringed  scarcely  a  blos¬ 
som  appeared,  while  the  girdled  branches  were  solid 
with  flowers.  The  contrast  was  notably  conspicuous. 
Following  a  general  view  of  the  orchard  the  girdled 
trees  were  carefully  examined  to  note  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  bark.  Almost  without  exception  the 
girdles  had  perfectly  healed,  the  new  bark  covering 
the  wounds  from  edge  to  edge,  encompassing  the 
entire  trunk  or  branch.  In  a  few  cases,  as  already 
stated,  the  healing  was  not  quite  perfect,  but  this 
apparently  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  trees  were 
not  in  full  vigor  or  health.  However,  not  a  single 
tree  was  noticed  but  whose  wounds  will  ultimately 
heal. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS.— Whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  full  crop  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  this  year  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined,  but  every  indication  now 
points  to  a  bumper  crop  of  apples.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  weather  conditions,  which  so  far  this 
season  have  not  been  as  favorable  as  fruit  men 
would  like.  Also,  no  one  knows  whether  the  Mann 
apple  is  self-fertile  or  self-sterile.  Even  though 
sterile  or  partially  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  varieties  adjacent  to  the 
orchard  to  insure  proper  pollination. 

The  results  of  this  practical  ringing  experiment 
to  force  these  sluggish  fruit  trees  into  bearing  are 
so  distinct  as  to  be  of  general  interest.  The  results 
bear  out  recommendations  of  long  standing.  While 
such  a  treatment  for  unfruitful  treesjs  more  or  less 
drastic  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  general 


practice,  there  often  may  be  times  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  practice  it.  One  would  do  well  to  seek  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  matter,  as  did  Mr.  Hendrick,  before  em¬ 
barking  on  what  might  prove  to  be  a  hazardous  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  might  be  added  that  ringing  is  hardly 
to  be  recommended  for  other  species  of  fruit  trees 
than  the  apple.  Experiments  demonstrate  that  pears 
and  stone  fruits  do  not  respond  to  or  withstand  such 
drastic  treatment  as  well  as  the  apple,  g.  h.  iiowe. 

State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  Cross  Country  Hitch  Hike  Trip 

Will  you  help  us  out  in  our  plannings?  We  ai’e  two 
farm  boys  21  years  of  age.  We  are  planning  a  hitch 
hike  trip  to  California,  starting  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Will  you  tell  us  what  route  to  take?  What 
clothes  will  best  fit  to  wear  on  such  a  trip?  Is  hitch 
hiking  permitted  in  every  State?  How  long  will  it 
take  us  to  cross  the  country?  Will  a  month  be  long 
enough?  How  much  money  do  wre  need,  as  we  intend 
to  work  on  our  way  down  if  possible?  We  have  ,$150 
each.  In  what  form  would  you  carry  your  money? 
V  hat  are  the  conditions  in  California  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  if  work  is  hard  to  find  can  you  help  us 
in  finding  a  job?  My  friend  is  an  eighth-grade  graduate, 
I  have  graduated  from  high  school.  Is  this  too  dan¬ 
gerous  a  tri  pto  take?  Would  you  suggest  the  trip 
around  Maine  and  Canada,  or  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  "  A.  C.  K. 

IF  you  are  21  years  of  age,  you  can  hardly  class  as 
boys  and  you  have  very  probably  developed  suf¬ 
ficient  good  sense  and  judgment  to  make  such  a  trip 
as  you  contemplate  safe,  if  not  wholly  desirable. 
By  “hitch  hiking”  I  presume  you  mean  begging  rides 


Fireplace  of  Abram,  DeLoss,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
Every  Stone  Was  Picked  Up  on  the  Farm.  Fig.  393 


of  passing  motorists.  It  doesn’t  sound  as  well  when 
you  put  it  in  this  way,  but  we  might  as  well  be 
frank  about  it.  You  wTould  not  expect  a  railroad  to 
give  you  free  transportation  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  feel  lhat  individual  motorists  should  do  it.  Your 
viewpoint  may  not  be  shared  by  the  motorists  who 
stand  the  expense,  though  under  no  obligations  to 
you,  and  you  will  find  an  increasing  number  who  will 
drive  by  you  on  the  road  without  heeding  your  sig¬ 
nals  to  stop.  Motorists  are  learning  that,  though  it 
may  seem  churlish  to  refuse  anyone  a  ride,  it  is  not 
safe  to  pick  up  strangers  on  the  road.  A  teacher 
driving  West  last  Summer  picked  up  a  young  man 
walking  in  the  same  direction  and,  when  a  lonely 
place  was  reached,  was  shot  and  thrown  from  his 
car.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  character  of 
the  man  he  thought  to  be  kind  to.  But  a  few  miles 
from  me  last  Summer,  two  young  men  who  had 
crossed  the  State  with  a  kind-hearted  motorist 
struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  wrench  when  they 
thought  that  they  were  in  a  safe  place  and  left  him 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Fortunately,  their  supply 
of  gas  soon  gave  out  and,  being  near  two  large  towns, 
the  authorities  caught  them.  They  are  now  serving 
prison  sentences.  Until  motorists  can  distinguish 
at  30  miles  an  hour  between  men  of  good  character 
and  those  of  criminal  tendencies  they  cannot  safely 
offer  rides  to  strangers  upon  the  road.  Repeated  in¬ 
stances  like  those  noted  above  are  rapidly  convincing 
them  of  this  fact.  So  much  for  the  viewpoint  of  the 
motorist;  now  for  yours.  You  undoubtedly  intend  to 
work  and  pay  your  way,  save  for  transportation,  and 
you  wish  to  see  the  country  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense.  To  healthy  young  men  it  appeals  as  a  won¬ 
derful  adventure,  and  it  may  be.  You  would  obtain 
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a  knowledge  of  our  country  in  this  way  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  otherwise,  and  you  can  stand  the, 
hardships.  Having  driven  across  the  continent,  I 
know  the  enticement  of  the  unknown  and,  though 
much  more  than  twice  your  age,  I  hope  to  repeat 
the  experience. 

As  to  the  route  to  be  chosen,  if  you  are  going  to 
“hitch-hike,”  one  of  the  several  transcontinental 
trails  should  probably  be  taken.  There  are  l’ather 
numerous  well-marked  “trails”  across  the  continent, 
maps  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  automobile 
clubs,  gasoline  and  oil  manufacturers  and  book 
stores  in  any  town.  As  you  would  probably  want  to 
avoid  the  extreme  south  in  the  Summer  time,  the 
Pike’s  Peak  and  Ocean  to  Ocean  Trail  through  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  or  the  Yellowstone  Trail 
through  the  northern,  would  be  desirable.  There  are 
numerous  across  State  trails  well  patronized  by 
tourists  that  connect  with  these,  and  good  roads  are 
found  everywhere.  The  Lincoln  Highway  is  another 
road  that  might  well  be  taken  as  far  as  it  led 
through  States  that  it  was  desired  to  traverse. 

If  hut  one  suit  is  to  be  taken,  and  that  on  the 
back,  a  strong  serviceable  business  suit  should  be 
chosen.  It  is  impossible  to  make  one  suit  answer 
every  purpose,  and  the  matter  of  carrying  clothing 
for  the  different  needs  on  the  way  will  prove  some¬ 
what  puzzling.  A  business  suit  of  good  quality, 
overalls  and  jacket,  several  light  woolen  shirts  and 
pairs  of  stockings,  a  stout  pair  of  high  shoes  and 
a  light  felt  or  cloth  hat  would  be  about  the  minimum 
that  you  could  get  along  with. 

I  know  of  no  law  forbidding  hitch-hiking,  though 
on  a  trip  across  the  States  I  saw  very  little  of  it. 
As  to  the  time  that  it  would  take,  no  estimate  can 
be  given.  One  might  be  two  months  or  two  years. 
You  could  not  make  the  trip  in  a  month  unless  you 
were  carried  pretty  continuously.  You  could  do  little 
work  on  the  road.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  drove 
from  his  home  in  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Los 
Angeles  last  Fall  in  10  days,  going  through  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Arizona. 
He  did  not  hurry,  but  drove  a  high-powered  car 
capable  of  making  from  300  to  400  miles  daily  with¬ 
out  trouble.  One  man  accompanied  him.  lie  re¬ 
turned  this  Spring  in  17  days,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  child.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
drive  across  the  continent  depends  upon  whether 
driving  is  made  the  business  of  the  trip  or  whether 
seeing  what  is  driven  over  is  the  object.  The  plan 
which  I  have  now  in  my  head  for  that  glorious 
time  in  the  future  when  dreams  are  realized  calls 
for  three  months,  or  all  Summer. 

Whether  $150  would  be  enough  for  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  would  depend  upon  how  much  was  earned  on 
the  way.  I  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  reach 
California  with  that  amount,  though  you  could  not 
spend  your  nights  in  hotels,  eat  at  high-class  restaur¬ 
ants  or  pay  for  jrour  transportation ;  $50  might  an¬ 
swer  if  you  took  time  largely  to  work  your  way,  but 
you  cannot  travel  and  work  at  the  same  time.  The 
best  way  to  carry  considerable  amounts  of  money  is 
by  travelers’  checks,  issued  by  banks  and  express 
companies.  These  do  not  cost  much,  are  issued  in 
convenient  denominations,  and  are  replaceable  if  lost 
or  stolen.  With  $150  each,  two  young  men,  out  for 
adventure  and  hardship,  should  be  able  to  see  a 
considerable  part  of  the  West. 

I  have  tried  to  consider  the  viewpoints  of  both  the 
young  and  the  older  man.  Having  passed  the  half 
century  mark,  I  can  see  the  objections  to  such  a 
trip  from  several  standpoints,  not  the  least  of  which 
might  be  the  effect  upon  the  ones  making  it.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  should  dislike  to  see  a  son  of  mine  start 
life  by  gratifying  the  desire  to  rove  that  young  men 
feel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  does  not  lead  to  continual  discontent  with  a 
“steady  job”  and  to  always  looking  for  something 
different  and  better,  I  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  acquaintance  with  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  different  conditions  of  life  that  such  a  trip  could 
afford.  It  at  least  would  afford  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  faraway  hills  ax-e  not  as  green  as 
they  appear  through  the  haze  of  distance  and,  while 
it  might  awaken  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  one,  it  might 
equally  well  serve  to  quell  this  spirit  in  another. 

I  should  consider  your  plan  more  feasible,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  included  a  serviceable,  if  old,  light  car. 
You  could  carry  enough  baggage  for  your  needs,  you 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  passing  motorists  and 
could  stop  and  work  when  opportunity  offered  and 
necessity  demanded.  You  would  be  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  would  not  need  to  beg  of  anybody.  Even 
if  it  involved  a  postponement  of  the  trip  until  a 
little  more  money  could  be  earned,  I  am  very  sure 
that  your  own  car  would  more  than  repay  its  cost,  a 
cost  which,  nowadays,  need  not  be  great  if  service 
rather  than  style  is  all  that  is  asked.  m.  b.  n. 
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The  Practical  Side  of  Thinning  Apples 
and  of  Picking  Culls 

ALTJE  OF  THINNING.— Thinning  is  like  a  New 
Year’s  resolution.  It  is  said  to  be  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  as  a  science  and  an  art  it  interests 
us,  hut  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter  for  the  most 
part.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  because  we  do  not  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehend  the  net  gain  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  we  are  almost  certain  to  make  if  we  practice 
thorough,  persistent  and  intelligent  thinning,  and 
because  we  do  not  realize  the  net  loss  we  are  almost 
certain  to  incur  if  we  do  not  thin.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  thinning  the  following  story 
of  practical  operation  will  help  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
The  figures  are  based  on  results  of  actual  thinning  in 
our  own  and  other  orchards,  the  fruit  from  which 
we  have  handled.  The  values  are  as  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  possible  export  value  of  small  apples  is 
ignored  because  of  the  variability  and  uncertainty 
of  the  export  market.  Thinning  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  with  moderate  thoroughness  and  in  a 
commercial  way  at  the  proper  time.  Girls  did  the 
work  with  expert  supervision,  and  with  assistance 
from  men  on  the  larger  trees.  The  girls  were  paid 
30  cents  an  hour  and  the  men  45  cents.  The  Spy 
and  Baldwin  trees  had  a  capacity  of  six  barrels  per 
tree,  while  Wealthy  and  Rome  trees  had  a  possibility 


Cortland  Topworked  in  1922  Which  Yielded  60  Larpe 
Apples  in  1926,  after  One-fourth  to  One-third  of  the  Set 
Were  Thinned 


of  two  barrels.  The  word  “grading”  refers  to  sepa¬ 
rating  for  size,  color  and  defects,  but  not  for  pack¬ 
ing.  Cartage  supposes  an  average  distance  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packing-house  and  shipping  point. 
The  picking  costs  reflect  our  experience  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  pick  large  fruit  on  the  outside  of  the  tree 
than  unthinned  fruit. 

Unthinned  Spy  Trees 

Yield,  6  bbls.  or  3.600  apples : 

3  bbls.  clean  fruit.  2%-in.  up,  at  $2.50.. $7.50 


3  bbls.  culls,  at  50c .  1.50 

Total  sale  value . $  9.00 

Cost  of  picking,  6  bbls.  at  40c . $2.40 

Cost  of  sorting  and  carting,  6  bbls.  at  30c.  .  1.80 

Total  cost  of  handling  . $  4.20 

Net  value  of  6  bbls . $  4.80 

Thinned  Spy  Trees 

Yield.  5  bbls.  or  2,000  apples: 

4  bbls.  clean  fruit,  2,%-in.  up,  at  $4.  . .  .$16.00 

1  bbl.  culls . 50 


Cost  of  picking  6  bbls.  at  35c . $2.10 

Cost  of  carting  and  sorting,  6  bbls.  at  30c.  .  1.80 

Total  cost  of  handling  . $  3.90 

Net  return  for  6  bbls . $  2.10 

Thinned  Baldwin  Trees 
Yield,  6  bbls.,  thinned : 

5  bbls.,  mainly  2% -in.  up,  at  $1.50 . $7.50 

1  bbl.  culls . 50 

Total  sale  value,  6  bbls . $  8.00 

Cost  of  picking,  6  bbls.  at  30c . $1.80 

Cost  of  carting  and  sorting,  6  bbls.  at  30c.  .  1.80 
Cost  of  thinning,  6  bbls.  at  18c .  1.08  , 

Total  cost  of  handling  . $  4.68 

Net  return  for  6  bbls . $  3.32 

Net  Profit  from  Baldwin  Trees 


6  bbls.  thinned  fruit,  net,  at  55c . $  3.32 

6  bbls.  from  unthinned  trees,  net,  35c .  2.10 

Net  profit  on  investment  at  $1.08  for  thinning.. $  1.22 


Unthinned  Wealthy  and  Rome  Trees 

Yield,  2  bbls.  per  tree ;  10  bbls.  from  5  trees : 

4  bbls.,  21/a-in.  up,  at  $1.75  . $7.00 

6  bbls.  culls,  at  50c .  3.00 


Total  sale  value,  10  bbls . $10.00 

Cost  of  picking,  10  bbls.,  at  35c. . . .  .$3.50 

Cost  of  carting  and  soi’ting,  at  30c . 3.00 


Total  cost  of  handling  . . . $  6.50 


Net  value  of  10  bbls . $  3.50 

Thinned  Wealthy  and  Rome  Trees 

Yield,  8  bbls.  from  5  trees : 

7  bbls.,  2%-in.  average,  at  $2.50 . $17.50 

1  bbl.  culls  . . . 50 


Total  sale  value,  8  bbls . $18.00 

Picking  8  bbls.,  at  30c . $2.40 

Carting  and  sorting,  at  30c .  2.40 

Thinning,  at  20c .  1.60 

Total  cost  of  handling  . $  6.40 

Net  value  of  8  bbls . $11.60 

Net  Profit  from  Wealthy  and  Rome  Trees 

8  bbls.  thinned  fruit,  net,  at  $1.45 . $11.60 

10  bbls.  from  unthinned  trees,  net,  at  35c .  3.50 

Net  profit  on  cost  of  $1.60  for  thinning . $  8.10 


To  sum  up,  then,  our  experience  shows  a  profit  of 
720  per  cent  on  our  outlay  for  thinning  Northern 
Spy  trees ;  100  per  cent  on  our  expenditure  for  thin¬ 
ning  Baldwin  trees,  and  500  per  cent  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  for  thinning  Wealthy  and  Rome  trees.  If  all 
operations  were  as  profitable  we  should  all  l>e  feeling- 
better.  Yet  there  are  many  who  never  think  of 
thinning,  and  so  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  a  large 
interest  on  an  investment. 

SELECTIVE  PICKING.— The  ideal  way  to  han¬ 
dle  apples  which  sell  well  when  packed  as  good- 
sized  A  grade  fruit  is  to  pick  only  the  sizes  and 
color  desired  for  any  one  particular  pack,  leaving 
the  rest  on  the  tree  to  be  picked  later  if  profitable,  or 
to  be  shaken  and  picked  up.  The  barrels  or  baskets 
can  be  faced  and  the  apples  carefully  slid  into  them, 
the  packages  well  shaken  and  either  closed  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  left  open  as  seems  best.  There  is  no  cheaper 
way  to  pack,  and  there  should  be  none  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  bruises  which  decorate  the  usual  packing¬ 
house  product.  The  apples  can  be  taken  to  market 
or  storage  more  promptly,  and  with  less  cartage. 
The  good  fruit  can  be  picked  selectively  for  no  more 
than  the  cost  of  tree-run  fruit  and  often  less,  while 
no  cull  fruit  is  handled  at  the  harvest  peak,  so  that 
the  good  fruit  is  gathered  and  stored  at  its  best.  If 
any  fruit  gets  frozen  or  falls  it  is  cull  fruit. 

The  comparative  picking  and  packing  costs  of 
Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  apples  handled  in  this 
way  and  handled  the  usual  way  is  somewhat  as 
follows : 


Baldwin  Tree,  6  bbls.  capacity,  picked  clean  : 

Picking,  6  bbls.  at  35c . $2.10 

Carting  to  packing  house  at  15c .  .90 

Use  of  packages  at  5c . 30 

Packing  4  bbls.  at  45c .  1.80 

Shipping  or  carting  to  cooler  at  5c . 20 

Sorting  and  shipping  2  bbls.  culls  at  20c.  .40 


Total  cost  of  handling  6  bbls . $  5.70 

Baldwin  Tree,  6  bbls.,  capacity  picked  selectively 
leaving  culls:  Picking  4  bbls.  at  35c.... $1.40 

Packing  4  bbls.  at  25c,. .  1.00 

Carting  4  bbls.  to  storage  or  station . 60 


Total  sale  value . 

Cost  of  picking  5  bbls.  at  40c  .  .  . 
Cost  of  sorting  and  carting  at  30c 
Cost  of  thinning  at  20c . 


. $16.50 

$2.00 

1.50 

1.00 


Total  cost  of  handling  picked  fruit . $  3.00 

Shaking,  picking  up  culls,  2  bbls.  at  20c.  .40 

Carting  to  mill  or  car,  2  bbls.  at  15c . 30 

Use  of  package  for  2  bbls . 02 


Total  cost  of  handling . $  4.50 


Net  value  of  5  bbls . $12.00 

Net  Profit  from  Spy  Trees 

5  bbls.  thinned  fruit,  net  at  $2.40 . $12.00 

6  bbls.  from  unthinned  tree,  net  at  80c .  4.80 


Net  profit  on  investment  of  $1  spent  for  thinning. $  7.20 

Unthinned  Baldwin  Trees 

Yield,  6  bbls.,  untliinned : 

4  bbls,  2%-in.  up,  A  grade  at  $1.25 . $5.00 


2  bbls.  culls  at  50c  .  1.00 

Total  sale  value,  6  bbls . $  6.00 


Cost  of  harvesting  2  bbls.  cider  apples  . $  .72 

Total  cost  of  picking  selectively . $  3.72 


Saving  in  handling  6  bbls.  by  selective  picking.  .  .  .$1.98 

CHEAPENING  COST.  —  In  the  case  where  the 
fruit  was  picked  clean  it  cost  $1.50  to  deliver  two 
barrels  of  cider  apples  to  the  mill  or  the  station, 
while  where  the  fruit  was  picked  selectively  it  cost 
only  72c  to  deliver  two  barrels  of  cider  apples  to  the 
mill  or  station.  Where  the  fruit  was  picked  clean  it 
cost  $4.20  to  load  four  packed  barrels  to  the  stor¬ 


age  or  station,  while  where  the  fruit  was  picked  se¬ 
lectively  it  cost  only  $3  to  load  four  packed  barrels 
to  the  storage  or  station. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOR.— The  objection  is 
often  raised  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  pickers 
to  pick  selectively,  or  the  packers  to  keep  the  small, 
poor  fruit  from  the  barrel  when  handling  in  this 
way.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  successfully  done  by 
many  growers  and  buyers.  It  may  be  impossible 
for  some  who  lack  the  ability  to  direct  and  control 
labor,  or  lack  natural  thoroughness  or  honesty,  and 
cannot  force  themselves  to  discard  the  fruit  that 
should  be  left  out  of  the  barrel.  For  these  there  is 
no  hope  in  the  apple  industry  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  The  above  figures  show  that  culls  handled 
through  packing  houses  are  handled  at  an  actual  loss 
in  low-priced  years.  Every  packing-house  operator 
knows  what  a  relief  it  would  be  if  20  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  apples  usually  dumped  on  his  platform  at  the 
packing  peak  were  left  home  or  delivered  later. 
Some  associations  think  they  need  the  income  for 
their  packing-house  which  they  receive  from  the 
handling  of  the  total  product  of  their  membership. 
If  they  will  carefully  analyze  their  problems  they 
can  eliminate  the  handling  of  most  of  the  culls  and 
greatly  improve  the  pack  of  their  marketable  fruit. 

An  incidental  result  gained  by  not  picking  cull  ap¬ 
ples  is  that  they  cannot  be  dumped  on  the  market 
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if  they  are  not  picked.  If  the  leading  growers  of 
the  industry  should  withhold  poor  fruit  from  the 
market  in  years  when  the  estimated  commercial  crop 
is  over  30.000.000  barrels,  their  good  apples  would 
sell  at  a  profit.  There  are  occasional  years  when 
production  is  under  30,000,000  barrels  when  there  is 
a  profitable  market  for  all  apples  grown,  of  reason¬ 
ably  good  quality.  Even  in  these  years,  however,  it 
frequently  pays  well  to  pick  twice,  e.  s.  hubbakd. 

New  York. 


“Blight  Proof”  Potatoes 


READERS  will  remember  that  last  Fall  we  print¬ 
ed  an  article  by  Prof.  Donald  Reddick  of  Cor¬ 
nell  on  resistant  potato  varieties.  Prof.  Reddick  is 
working  to  obtain,  if  possible,  varieties  which  will 
resist  the  blight  disease,  in  part  at  least.  He  gath¬ 
ered  a  number  of  such  varieties  and  planted  them 
in  the  greenhouse.  These  potatoes  were  subjected 
to  severe  tests  in  order  to  see  if  they  will  “catch” 
the  disease  easily.  We  sent  two  varieties  for  this 


test — one  is  Northern  Spy,  a  variety  grown  by  J. 
II.  Hebb  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  other  a  variety  coming 
from  Delaware  C'o.,  N.  Y.  The  following  brief  let¬ 
ter  tells  what  has  happened  thus  far : 

The  blight-proof  potatoes  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get  together  have  been  subjected  to  several  tests  in  the 
greenhouse.  This,  of  course,  includes  Northern  Spy. 
Most  of  the  varieties  that  have  been  submitted  show 
some  resistance,  but  not  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 
Northern  Spy  is  apparently  the  most  resistant  of  the 
lot,  but  I  would  not  class  it  above  Evergreen. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  potatoes  don’t  break  their 
rest  period  much  before  the  middle  or  end  of  January. 
After  that  the  weak  light  that  we  have  here  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  satisfactory  growth.  It  is  only  recently  that 
I  have  been  able  to  do  much.  Even  so,  I  do  not  place 
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too  much  reliance  on  greenhouse  tests. 
They  are  only  an  indication.  Some  of  my 
hybrids  which  I  thought  were  very  resist¬ 
ant  in  the  field,  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  infection  in  the  greenhouse. 

In  about  two  weeks  I  shall  begin  to 
plant  in  the  field.  I  intend  to  inoculate 
early  and  often,  and  I  hope  to  have  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  say  in  October.  I  would 
naturally  prefer  to  find  complete  immuni¬ 
ty  but,  failing  this,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if 
we  can  secure  practical  control.  I  think 
I  told  you  that  some  varieties  which 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  foliage  blight, 
showed  no  rot  at  all. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  how 
your  Northern  Spy  have  come  through 
the  Winter.  The  idea  that  a  red-skinned 
potato  will  not  keep  well  in  storage  is  not 
borne  out  by  my  experience.  Hardenburg 
thinks  that  Evergreen  shrinks  a  good  deal 
in  storage,  but  I  have  not  noticed  it  this 
year.  donald  reddick. 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell 
University. 

With  us,  Northern  Spy  has  proved 
practically  immune  to  the  blight  disease. 
We  have  grown  it  several  years  in  fields 
alongside  of  other  varieties.  Invariably 
the  Northern  Spy  has  gone  through  the 
season  unharmed,  showing  green  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  The  other  varieties  have  faded 
away.  Spraying  or  dusting  has  kept  them 
alive  for  several  weeks,  but  has  never 
carried  them  through  to  frost.  This 
Northern  Spy  is  of  fair  quality  and  with 
us  a  good  keeper.  It  requires  longer 
boiling  than  most  other  varieties,  but 
when  fully  cooked  is  good.  We  have 
planted  it  quite  heavily  this  year.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  qualities  which 
would  tend  to  make  a  potato  blight  resist¬ 
ant  would  also  make  it  of  low  eating  qual¬ 
ity,  yet  there  is  a  genuine  need  of  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  at  least  partly  capable 
of  standing  up  against  disease.  This 
work  of  Prof.  Reddick  is  very  useful,  and 
we  hope  he  can  carry  it  through  to  some 
conclusion. 


Corn  Growing  in  Europe 

On  page  275  F.  M.  G.,  Chelsea,  Mass., 
writes  about  raising  corn  in  Switzerland, 
and  you  wonder  why  corn  does  not  take 
kindly  to  general  European  soil  and  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have,  during  the  years  1S95 
to  about  1899,  raised  sweet  corn,  Country 
Gentleman  and  Bantam  in  Switzerland 
(together  with  tomatoes,  melons,  peppers, 
etc.,  which  were  rather  a  curiosity  in 
that-  part  then),  in  the  Northern  part, 
Canton  of  Aaryan,  to  be  exact.  The  corn, 
while  the  stalks  did  not  grow  very  tall, 
was  full  size  as  to  ears,  and  very  sweet 
and  tender.  I  think  that  this  was  the 
first  corn  raised  in  Switzerland,  North  of 
the  Alps.  It  was  a  surprise  to  most 
people,  who  had  never  seen  any  maize 
grown. 

Now  to  explain  why  corn  is  not  raised, 
in  general : 

1.  Corn,  as  you  know,  needs  warm 
weather  to  grew;  it  does  not  like  cold 
weather.  Now,  while  the  weather,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  in  general  may  be  warm 
enough,  nights  are  always  cool.  I  went 
to  school  in  Switzerland  and  in  20  years 
I  do  not  remember  two  nights  that  we 
did  not  need  the  usual  bed  coverings, 
which  were  feather  beds,  upper  and  lower, 
or  translated  in  usage  of  U,  S.  A.  blank¬ 
ets.  The  season,  as  F.  M.  G.  says,  is 
Bong,  and  this  helps  out  considerably 
where  corn  is  concerned.  This  condi¬ 
tion  applies  also  to  Germany  and  France. 
Other  countries  north  of  the  Alps  do  not 
count  at  all,  as  the  Summer  would  not 
be  warm  enough. 

2.  Corn  or  maize  is  raised  in  Europe 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  Italy  a 
well-known  dish  is  potenba,  a  sort  of 
‘bread  cake  made  of  cornmeal,  and  in 
Hungary.  While  Italy  did  not  raise  more 
than  for  their  own  use  (I  am  speaking 
of  the  years  1890  to  1899)  Hungary  ex¬ 
ported  corn  for  feed  for  chickens,  geese, 
ducks,  hogs,  etc.  I  am  sure  of  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  raised  chickens  and  geese  and 
fed  Hungarian  corn.  Corn  does  grow 
fine  in  the  hot  plains  of  the  River  Theiss 
in  Hungary,  conditions  are  ideal  there, 
similar  to  our  corn  belt.  I  don’t  doubt 
that  Russia  too  could  grow  all  the  corn 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  could  use,  as  she 
used  to  grow  wheat  and  rye.  A.  S. 

Massachusetts. 


Use  of  the  Acme  Harrow 

We  never  made  such  use  of  the  Acme 
harrow  as  has  been  done  this  year.  This 
fine  old  tool  was  more  than  popular  25 
years  ago.  It  cuts  and  turns  and  digs 
and  packs  the  soil.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  tool  that  gives  such  a  combination 


of  operations.  The  coming  of  the  tractor 
has  put  the  Acme  somewhat  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  for  it  does  not  work  as  well  behind 
a  machine  as  a  disk  or  a  spring-tooth. 
It  is  a  surface  tool  and  not  a  digger.  By 
working  it  alternately  with  the  spring- 
tooth,  we  have  been  able  to  prepare  hard 
sod  or  cloddy  land  in  fine  shape.  Much 
heavy  land  was  poorly  plowed  this  year, 
so  that  it  turned  over  into  lumps  or  clods. 
It  often  happened  that  after  plowing  such 
land  there  would  come  a  day  or  so  of  hot 
sunshine.  This  would  bake  the  clods  into 
large  bricks,  and  rain  made  them  worse. 
Something  like  1,500  lbs.  to  the  acre  of 
stone  lime  put  on  these  clods  will  make 
them  easier  to  break,  but  w7e  did  good 
work  this  year  with  the  spring-tooth  and 
Acme.  First  the  spring-tooth,  well 
weighted  down  knocked  these  chunks 
around  and  broke  them  up  smaller,  and 
then  the  Acme  with  a  good-sized  man 
riding  on  it  smashed  and  crushed  and 
levelled  the  surface.  And  it  is  also  fine 
for  working  over  corn  or  potatoes  before 
the  crop  comes  through.  Once  over  with 
the  Acme  weighted  down  will  level  the 
field  and  kill  millions  of  small  weeds. 
Then  about  a  week  later  we  run  over  with 
no  weight  on  the  harrow.  This  scratches 
the  surface  with  out  digging  out  the  crop, 
and  leaves  the  field  in  great  shape  when 
the  corn  or  potatoes  finally  come  up.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Acme  is  not  a 
digging  tool.  It  is  a  surface  worker,  and 
will  not  kill  out  weeds  like  quack  grass. 
It  is,  however,  the  greatest  surface  work¬ 
ing  tool  we  have,  and  we  must  remember 
that  most  of  the  weeds  are  killed  at  the 
surface. 


Inter-pollination  of  Melons, 
Squashes  and  Cucumbers; 
Black  Walnut  As  a 
Neighbor 

1.  How7  close  can  melons,  cantaloupes 

and  squashes  be  planted  without  mixing 
or  spoiling  flavor  of  melons,  also  pump¬ 
kins?  If  squashes  are  planted  next  to 
watermelons  will  they  spoil  quality  of 
melons?  I  am  convinced  they  will  spoil 
cantaloupes.  2.  Do  you  think  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees  will  kill  fruit  trees  that  are 
close  to  them.  T.  b. 

Watermelons  mix  with  the  citron 
melon,  which  is  of  the  same  family  bo- 
tanically  (Citrullus),  but  not  with 
squashes,  pumpkins  and  muskmelons. 
Crosses  between  squashes  and  pumpkins 
have  been  reported,  but  any  mixing  of 
muskmelons  and  squashes  or  pumpkins 
is  doubtful.  Pollination  of  these  plants 
is  mainly  done  by  insects,  w7hich  visit  the 
flowers  and  carry  the  pollen  on  their 
bodies  to  other  flowrers.  If  mixing  of 
these  plants  w7ere  botanically  possible,  it 
could  scarcely  be  avoided  in  the  same 
or  neighboring  gardens,  as  the  insects  are 
constantly  going  from  flower  to  flower. 

2.  The  black  walnut  has  a  great  many 
roots,  which  run  long  distances.  They 
rob  w7eak-rooted  trees  of  plant  food,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  common  idea 
that  they  are  poisonous  to  other  trees. 


Making  a  Lawn 

Will  you  advise  when  and  how  to  make 
a  new  lawn  on  old  sod  land,  mostly  weeds 
and  briars?  Land  slopes  and  18  in.  of 
fill  would  be  required  at  one  end  to  make 
level.  E.  J.  G. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Making  a  lawn  from  a  weedy  piece  of 
ground  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  plowed,  harrowed,  and 
then  raked,  over  and  over  again  until 
roots  and  stones  are  all  removed.  If 
hand  tools  are  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
spaded  and  forked  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  if  possible,  removing  stones,  and 
burning  the  gathered  rubbish  for  several 
weeks.  All  large  clods  should  be  broken 
up.  The  soil  may  be  enriched  with  any 
good  lawn  fertilizer.  While  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  valuable,  it  ahvays  brings  in 
weed  seed,  and  may  result  in  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  from  this  cause.  A  stan¬ 
dard  fertilizer  formula  for  lawns  con¬ 
sists  of  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent  potash, 
applied  at  the  x*ate  of  10  lbs.  per  100  sq. 
yds.,  and  raked  in.  The  soil  should  then 
be  made  fine  and  firm  by  raking  and 
rolling,  so  that  it  is  smooth  and  well 
graded.  There  should  be  no  pockets  or 
depressions.  Any  filling  in  should  be 
done  with  good  top  soil.  Spaces  along 
walks  and  drives  should  be  sodded  to 
maintain  the  edge.  In  making  a  new 
lawn  around  a  house  it  is  well  to  sod  the 
space  directly  against  the  walls,  to  pre¬ 
vent  soiling  the  wall  by  splashing  during 
heavy  rains. 

-  A  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  seed¬ 
ing,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good 
distribution.  Any  reliable  seed  house  will 
supply  a  good  mixture  of  grass  seed,  for 


either  open  or  shaded  situations.  It  may 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  or  1  lb.  to  300  sq.  ft.  The  seeding 
should  be  done  in  two  directions,  dividing 
the  seed  into  two  lots,  one  being  sown  at 
right  angles  to  the  other.  After  sowing, 
the  seed  is  covered  by  raking  lightly,  then 
rolling.  When  the  young  grass  is  about 
1  y2  in.  high  it  should  be  rolled  again,  and 
the  first  cutting  given,  with  the  machine 
set  quite  high,  when  the  grass  is  three  or 
four  inches  high.  Thin  or  bare  spots 
should  be  promptly  reseeded.  In  a  new 
lawn  annual  weeds  may  appear  that  are 
destroyed  by  a  few  cuttings,  but  per¬ 
ennial  weeds  will  require  removal,  root 
and  top.  Too  close  cutting  during  hot 
Summer  weather  will  weaken  a  new  seed¬ 
ing.  April  and  September  are  desirable 
periods  for  seeding  a  new  lawn.  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  lawn  started  during  our 
hot  dry  Summers,  but  E.  J.  G.  would  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds 
and  briars  and  get  the  ground  in  fine  or¬ 
der  before  September. 


Propagating  Mulberries 

How  can  I  start  some  mulberry  trees 
from  an  old  tree?  The  old  tree  has  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind  a  few  times,  but 
there  are  a  few  branches  left,  and  I  would 
like  to  start  a  few  from  it.  A.  K. 

Angola,  N.  Y. 

Mulberries  are  easily  propagated.  Seeds 
offer  the  simplest  way,  but  the  plants  that 
come  from  the  seeds  will  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  parent  tree.  If  you 
want  identical  trees  you  must  resort  to 
root  cuttings  mature  wood  cutting,  lay¬ 
ers,  budding  or  grafting.  Any  will  do.  If 
you  have  a  seedling  mulberry  on  the 
place,  try  top-working  it  either  by  graft¬ 
ing  when  the  seedling  is  dormant,  or  by 
budding  this  Summer.  Or  secure  some 
mulberry  stocks  from  a  nurseryman  and 
bud  them.  If  you  use  cuttings,  take 
shoots  in  the  Fall  about  12  in.  long  and 
plan  deeply  in  rich  land  with  only  a  bud 
or  two  above  the  surface.  H.  B.  T. 


“Can’t  understand  how  you  lost  your 
case.  Hope,  you  kept  nothing  back  from 
your  lawyer?”  “No — only  my  small 
change.” — Punch. 
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GRO-MOR  GARDEN  TRACTOR 
—  NO  WEEDS!  — 

The  GRO-MOR  power  cultivator  does 
the  work  of  four  men  with  wheel  hoes. 
It  saves  labor  and  time.  Takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  hour  of  growing  weather, 
cultivates  your  crops  until  they  are 
fully  matured,  and  makes  you  first  on 
market. 

GRO-MOR  is  designed  by  a  success¬ 
ful  market  grower  and  honestly  built. 
It  costs  almost  nothing  to  run,  and  is 
so  simple  a  boy  can  operate  it.  A 
touch  on  the  handles  guides  it — no 
pushing.  Tools  changed  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  Made  to  use  Planet  Jr.  tools 
and  seeders. 

The  GRO-MOR  will  make  more 
money  for  you — more  quickly  and 
more  easily.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

608 N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


TP  AID 

( Hardy  Larkspur) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
py,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower, 
Phlox,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris, 
Baby’s  Breath,  Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose, 
Hardy  Pink,  Bellflower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea 
Lavender,  and  95  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out  doors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Aster, 
Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  Plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  easy  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  30-page  illus¬ 
trated  Gladiolus  Book.  It’s  free! 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  Hew  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


12  DELPHINIUMS  y 


GLADIOLI 


per  15. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

HOchoice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
eolors.  $1.60.  Cannas,  $1.00 
P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  S 1  —  No  two  alike.  12  Dahlias 

$1.25.  Cat.  GLAOAHUA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falk,  Mass. 


12  Labeled  Dahlias  Sprouted,  $1.00 

15  Flowering  Perennials,  $1 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  «fc  SON 

Delioery  480-40Clianeellor  Ave..  Newark.  N. . I. 


n  l  A  MTC  POSTPAID— Aster,  Cauliflower, 
rLAIl  I  O  Sweet  Potato— 100,  50o;  500,  *2.00; 
1000,  $3.00.  Cabbage— 100,  40c;  600,  *1.00;  1000,  *2.00. 
Celery  in  season.  W.  8.  FOItD  <fc  SON.  Hartley,  Del. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 


Tomato . 

Catalog  Free. 


C.  E. 


9  All 

Varieties 

F.  O.  B. 

Sewell 

100 

600 

1,000 

6  000 
or  More 

. .  350 

$1.00 

$1.65 

*1.25 

2.00 

8.50 

3.00 

.  60e 

1.85 

3.00 

*2.90 

2/25 

3.75 

3.50 

.  40o 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

.  FIELD 

SEWELL,  N.  J. 

SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  $2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

DAVID  KODWAV  HARTLEY,  DEL. 


A  Genuine  GARDEN  Bargain 

Fifty  choice  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  and 

six  roots  beautiful  iris,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Six  orders  for  $6.00. 
Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  ::  Macedon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1  to  Aug.  1.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R-3.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ini  nr  i  o  Wilson  Sov  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 


j-,  /-v'VTiir/'l/ATA  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUA  VY  \JkJxJ  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  per  dozen  delivered.  FOIL  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Va. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID— They  must  please 
you  upon  arrival  or  your 

_ _  money  back.  All  varieties. 

Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle — 3doz.  25c;  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00; 
1000,  $2.00.  Aster,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  2  doz. 
25c;  100,  60c;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  S4  00.  Tomato,  Pepper 
—3  dozen  40c;  100,  90c;  500.  $4,00;  1000.  $7.50.  Catalog. 
ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pa. 
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CABBACE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Mammoth  Red  Rock.  Prepaid  ;  100,  45c. 
300,  $1; 500,  si. 25;  1000,  $2.25.  By  express:  5000,  $7.50  Care¬ 
fully  graded,  moss  packed.  Pori  B.  Mellinger,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ENOS  GILLETTE  North  Rose.  N.  T. 

Rorrnl  Lots,  slightly  imperfect  crockery 
Ddllbl  containing  over  100  pieces,  cups, 
saucers,  oatmeals,  dinner  plates,  pie  plates, 
soup  bowls,  bread  &  butters,  fruits,  platters, 
nappies,  etc.  All  useful  dishes,  $5.00.  Send 
money  to  us  for  immediate  shipment.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Dept.  1  05,  Mlllis.Mass. 


TONCAN  "  Iron 

-  AND  - 

APEX-  Galvanized 


roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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College  and  Station  Notes 

The  Ohio  Station  claims  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  drank  nearly  one  gallon 
more  milk  last  year  than  he  did  the  year 
before.  That  is  12  gallons  more  than 
he  drank  in  1920.  In  1920  the  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  was  43  gallons.  In  1925 
it  was  54.75  gallons  and  in  1926  55.3  gal¬ 
lons.  The  lowest  consumption  this  year 
appeared  to  be  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  highest  in  the  Central  States. 

Several  of  the  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  issuing  bulletins  on  shoes  and  the 
care  of  feet.  It  has  taken  the  world 
many  centuries  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
being  well  shod  and  who  could  ever  say 
that  a  small  foot  is  really  more  useful 
or  economical  than  a  big  one? 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
recommends  late  planting  of  beans  to 
help  escape  from  blight.  It  says  that 
kidney  beans  planted  about  the  middle  of 
June  will  mature  their  pods  during  cool 
weather,  and  thus  stand  a  better  chance 
for  dodging  blight.  In  many  tests  made 
at  the  station  it  has  been  shown  that 
early  planted  beans  are  usually  badly 
blighted  while  late  plantings  often  es¬ 
cape.  Acid  phosphate  is  the  standard 
fertilizer  for  beans. 

At  the  World’s  Poultry  Contest  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  beginning  July 
27.  several  pairs  of  racing  pigeons  exhi¬ 
bited  by  King  George  Y  of  Britain  will  be 
sold  at  auction.  These  pigeons  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  of  the  king’s  flock,  and  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  strong 
competition  for  them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1927,  the  Canadians  bought  goods  in  this 
country  to  the  value  of  $6S7,746,410.  This 
equals  nearly  $69  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada,  which  is  an  increase  of 
about  $78,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 
During  the  same  time,  the  Canadians  sold 
to  the  people  of  this  country  goods  to  the 
value  of  $466,419,539,  which  makes  a 
total  trade  between  the  two  countries  of 
$1,154,165,949. 

The  national  forests  of  the  United 
States  have  come  to  yield  an  income  to 
the  government.  From  July  1,  1926  to 
March  31,  1927,  these  forests  gave  a  total 
income  of  $3,369,569.59.  These  receipts 
were  largely  for  grazing,  some  sale  of 
timber  and  turpentine  and  a  few  other 
sources  of  income.  One  objection  often 
made  to  the  practice  of  forestry  is  that 
one  must  plant  a  long  time  before  there 
is  any  definite  income. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  finds 
Japanese  millet  the  best  variety,  with 
golden  millet  second.  They  also  find  that 
Alfalfa  does  better  when  the  manure  is 
harrowed  in  at  the  surface  rather  than 
plowed  under.  Potash  used  with  manure 
on  potatoes  has  proved  very  efficient. 

On  soil  badly  affected  with  quack  grass, 
what  is  known  as  a  “blind  cultivation” 
has  worked  well.  This  means  following 
the  planter  marks  with  a  good  cultivator 
two  or  three  days  after  planting  and  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  shows.  Set  the  cultivator 
so  that  it  will  dig  deep  and  close  to  the 
rows  and  throw  a  little  soil  over  the 
corn.  Then  in  a  few  days,  level  off  with 
a  spike-tooth  drag. 

New  Jersey  reports  some  loss  on  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  during  the  past  Winter. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State  has  suf¬ 
fered  most.  A  good  way  to  make  up  for 
this  loss  of  clover  hay  is  to  plant  Soy 
beans.  These  can  be  seeded  either  alone 
or  with  Sudan  grass  or  sorghum  any 
time  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  Inocula¬ 
tion  is  needed  where  Soy  beans  have  not 
been  grown  before. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Rights 
of  Seneca  Indians 

We  have  had  a  few  discussions  on 
the  part  of  the  Seneca  Indian  tribe^  in 
regard  to  hunting  and  fishing  in  New 
York  State.  What  is  the  law  now?  Has 
it  been  changed?  The  treaty  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  last  as  long  as  the  rivers  flow 
and  the  sun  goes  east  and  west.  W.  L.  p. 

As  a  general  rule  Indians  may  hunt  or 
fish  at  will  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  their  own  reservations.  When  fishing 
or  hunting  outside  such  limits,  they  are 
subject  to  and  must  comply  with  the 
State  laws.  Old  treaties  giving  them  ex¬ 
tended  rights  have  been  modified  by  sub¬ 
sequent  treaties  and  agreements  ceding 
part  of  the  original  reservations. 

E.  B.  MERITT. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs. 


FAMOUS  EVERYWHERE 
for  Endurance  and  Thrift 


Although  lower  prices  and  larger,  more 
beautiful  bodies  by  Fisher  have  created 
wildfire  interest  on  the  part  of  new  thou¬ 
sands  of  buyers — 

— the  worldwide  success  of  today’s  Pon¬ 
tiac  Six  is  largely  based  on  those  two  great 
fundamentals  which  made  it  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  car  of  its  type  ever  introduced.  And 
those  two  fundamentals  are  endurance  and 
thrift l 

You  can  drive  your  Pontiac  Six  all  day 
long  at  full  throttle  speed — because  from 
headlamps  to  stop  light  the  car  is  constructed 
to  endure  the  most  pitiless  uses — because  its 


engine  is  the  largest  used  in  any  six  selling 
up  to  $1,000  and  all  other  units  are  designed 
up  to  that  standard. 

You  can  travel  rough  and  rutty  roads  in 
perfect  confidence — because  every  detail  of 
the  car  was  proved  by  three  years  testing  on 
the  great  General  Motors  Proving  Ground. 

And  when  you  have  occasion  to  check 
back  on  upkeep  costs,  you  will  be  amazed. 
For  the  Pontiac  Six  was  designed  to  deliver 
quality  six-cylinder  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  history.  And  it  wouldn’t  be 
winning  its  present  success,  if  that  were  not 
the  case! 


Coupe  .  . 

Sport  Roadster 

(4-pass.) 


*775 

775 


Sport  Cabriolet  $q->  gj 

(4-pass.)  OJD 

Landau  Sedan  895 


De  Luxe 
Landau  Sedan 
Delivery 
Chassis  .  . 


$975 

.  585 


$ 


760 


De  Luxe 

Screen  Delivery^ 

De  Luxe  ~ 

Panel  Delivery  770 


Oakland  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  All  prices  at  factory.  Delivered  prices  include  minimum 
handling  charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Oifee  Ne w  and  Finer 

PONTIAC  SEX 


How  Long  Do  Your  Fences  Last? 


THE  life  of  your  fences  depends  a  lot  on  where  you  live.  If  it’s  high 
and  dry,  your  fences  naturally  last  a  good  many  years,  but  if  there  is 
fog  or  smoke,  they  soon  rust  through.  Then  you  probably  need  a  whole 
new  fence  every  few  years. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  though,  you  will  find  that  Leadclad  Fence  out¬ 
lasts  any  wire  fence  you  have  ever  used.  Leadclad  Farm  Fences  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  rust  by  a  thick,  heavy  jacket  of  pure  lead.  That’s  why  Lead¬ 
clad  Fences  last  so  much  longer. 

Put  up  some  Leadclad  and  see  how  much  longer  it  will  last  on  your  place. 
The  labor  and  repair  expense  it  saves  will  be  money  in  your  pocket/ 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  and  price  list.  Get  the  facts  about  Leadclad 
and  see  for  yourself. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  ,roE^,sY,Sg^VEvTE 

Leadclad  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors” 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

Fer  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raisingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  A,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers  _ 

Eureka  Mower  Co. ,  Box  880.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage 

It  is  easy  to  operate 

it  has  a  powerful  air  blast 

It  is  ball  bearing 

It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  for  circutar. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ladders 
Sprayers 
Baskets 

Fruit  Growers 

Catalogue 

BASKET  FACTORY 

Gasport,  N-  Y. 

.  . .  .  . . . 

Adriance-Platt  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Standard  garden  tractor 


AJ^owerfulAU-roundTractorforSmal^^rraBT®'^* 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Estates, 

Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen.  f  1 

DOES  A  MEN'S  WORK  /] 

Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Belt/Yj 
Machinery  Sc  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY)#!  , 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. - 

Eastern  Sales  Branch-  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Be  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
.are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
’machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N,  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 


In  five  and  eight  pound  balls. 

Best  quality  guaranteed 
Farmer  agents  wanted— Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed  All  complete,  only  $3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  1*.  MORGAN,  llgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


SALESMEN 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft. 

Freight 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS 


34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

prepaid. 

INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


U  C  M  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

men  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N5  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


. . . 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Rural  School  Field  Day 


Five  years  ago  the  rural  schools  in  the 
townships  of  Oswegatchie  and  DePeyster, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  met  for  an  an¬ 
nual  held  day.  So  successful  was  this 
that  it  has  continued  each  year,  and 
neighboring  sections  are  now  following  a 
similar  plan. 

About  a  month  before  the  close  of 
school  the  superintendent  of  schools,  C. 
S.  Blood,  sends  notice  to  the  committee 
chairmen,  who  are  appointed  at  one  of 
the  teachers’  meetings.  The  chairmen 
get  together  to  arrange  the  details  for  the 
picnic.  There  are  committees  for  funds, 
sports,  entertainment  and  publicity.  Each 


ingenuity  may  devise.  The  school  which 
won  first  prize  last  year  was  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  various  nations  from 
which  came  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country.  The  school  winning  second 
prize  gave  a  health  exhibit.  A  woman 
who  had  taken  part  in  Home  Bureau 
health  work  suggested  the  idea,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  how  people  throughout  the  com¬ 
munities  concerned  take  an  interest  in 
the  field  day  plans. 

Competition  has  been  keen  during  the 
last  few  years  over  a  three-year  cup 
which  a  public-spirited  citizen  offered  to 
the  school  winning  the  most  points  for 


Out  for  the  Field  Day 


A  Bunch  of  Cup  Winners 


WON 


A  Milk-drinking  Contest 


chairman  chooses  several  assistants.  Ex¬ 
penses  are  covered  by  selling  tags.  To 
each  assistant  for  the  funds  committee 
last  year  was  given  a  slip  on  which  was 
written,  “Kindly  sell  tags  by  teams.  If 
anyone  demurs  to  buying  inform  him  that 
the  Field  Day  costs  about  $85.  Do  not 
argue  with  anyone  who  declines  to  buy.” 

Expenditures  are,  band,  $50 ;  prizes, 
$25,  and  advertising  $10.  The  band, 
though  perhaps  unnecessary,  make  the 
day  more  enjoyable.  Prizes  are  given  for 
a  wide  variety  of  athletic  events  for  both 
girls  and  boys,  including  classes  for  differ¬ 
ent  ages  in  dashes,  jumping,  pole  vaulting, 
sack  races,  milk  drinking  contests,  pota¬ 
to  races  and  most  important,  a  general 
parade.  Each  school  is  represented  in  the 
parade.  Pupils  dress  to  represent  In¬ 
dians,  Pilgrims,  cowboys,  health  messen¬ 
gers,  foreign  children,  or  whatever  their 


each  of  three  years.  These  points  are 
awarded  to  the  winners  of  each  event, 
every  event  counting  one.  The  school 
winning  first  in  the  parade  earns  two 
points  and  the  one  winning  second  earns 
one  point.  Last  year  the  cup  was  won 
permanently  by  the  McArthur  school, 
about  which  It.  N.-Y.  readers  have  al¬ 
ready  heard.  This  is  the  school  for 
which  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur,  a  well- 
known  contributor,  has  been  trustee  for 
several  years.  Incidentally  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  has  been  active  in 
this  district. 

The  field  day  meeting  place  is  a  wood¬ 
ed  park  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
town  has  purchased  this  park  and  re¬ 
served  it  for  such  events.  The  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  includes  the  parade,  basket  lunch¬ 
eon,,  athletic  events  and  sports,  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  some  well-known  speaker,  and  a 


baseball  game.  About  a  thousand  people 
attend.  There  could  be  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  ending  the  school  year 
than  by  having  this  general  get-together 
for  parents,  children,  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  community. 

New  York.  neil  c.  doren. 


Experience  with  Dusting 

We  finished  what  is  known  as  the 
calyx  dusting  just  after  the  flowers  fell 
from  the  trees  about  May  19.  It  is  hard 
to  strike  just  the  right  time  on  some  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  These  seem  to  have  some  pe¬ 
culiar  power  of  holding  to  their  bloom. 
This  may  be  confined  to  only  a  few 
limbs  which  retain  their  bloom  long  after 
the  rest  of  the  ti’ee  is  bare.  One  tree  this 
year  simply  would  not  let  the  flowers  go. 
Long  after  the  rest  of  the  orchard  had 
let  go  this  tree  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
put  out  its  bloom.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  quite  like  it  before — and  we  are 
puzzled  to  know  just  what  it  means.  Of 
course  we  know  that  when  a  trefe  is  dying 
it  often  puts  out  a  heavy  bloom,  but  in 
that  case  the  flowers  drop  quickly  and 
leave  very  little  fruit  behind  them.  I  am 
afraid  many  bees  are  destroyed  on  such 
belated  trees  —  yet  what  can  be  done 
when  the  rest  of  the  orchard  must  be 
sprayed  or  dusted? 

What  an  improvement  has  been  made 
in  dusts.  We  ran  out  of  this  year’s  dust 
and  found  it  necessary  to  use  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  a  dust  from  last  year. 
The  difference  was  instantly  noticed. 
This  year’s  dust  is  much  finer  and  drifts 
off  through  the  orchard  like  smoke.  I 
watched  some  of  it  drift  through  a  dozen 
rows  of  trees  and  pass  out  of  the  orchard 
into  fields  beyond.  The  older  dust  was  evi¬ 
dently  coarser  and  heavier.  It  floated 
for  two  or  three  rows,  and  then  gently 
sank  down  to  the  ground.  Anyone  could 
see  the  difference.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  dust  may  be  more  dangerous  for  bees 
or  for  live  stock  in  the  orchard  than  the 
liquid  sprays.  As  for  its  effect  upon  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  our  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  under  some  conditions  it 
is  more  efficient  than  spray.  It  does  not 
require  as  skilled  labor,  and  so  far  as 
the  labor  question  goes  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison.  Take  a  situation  like  ours, 
where  the  trees  are  on  rough,  hilly  land 
and,  in  many  cases,  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  water.  With  an  ordinary  equipment 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  cover 
our  full  orchards  in  time  to  make  the 
calyx  spray  fully  effective.  This  season 
the  weather  turned  windy  and  raw  just 
after  the  bloom  fell,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  into  the  orchards  properly.  Had 
we  been  forced  to  depend  on  liquid  spray 
alone  we  could  not  have  covered  all  the 
trees  in  time.  We  tried  dusting  at  night 
in  several  small  orchards. 

We  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a 
good  surplus  of  power  back  of  the  fan — 
and  a  good  fan,  too.  There  must  he  wind 
enough  to  send  out  a  solid  column  of  dust 
right  up  into  the  tree,  and  then  let  it 
break  and  scatter  all  over.  That  gives 
the  fine  cloud  or  smoke  which  drifts  off 
through  the  trees  and  sifts  over  the 
leaves.  The  man  on  the  dust  pipe  is  the 
life  of  the  job.  He  must  be  active  and 
quick  and  have  a  good  eye — capable  of 
seeing  through  the  sulphur  cloud.  Such 
a  man  will  soon  learn  the  trick  of  aiming 
and  shaking  the  pipe  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  at  just  the  right  range  to 
make  the  column  of  dust  break  properly. 
As  for  tent  caterpillars  I  think  most  of 
them  are  killed  by  the  dusting.  The  sul¬ 
phur  blown  into  the  nest  seems  to  get 
them,  and  those  that  escape  ai*e  mostly 
poisoned  by  eating  the  dusted  leaves.  Still 
I  think  it  pays  to  go  over  the  young  ti’ees 
with  swabs  dipped  in  gasoline  or  kerosene 
before  it  is  time  for  dusting.  With  us  the 
great  damage  for  these  insects  comes  from 
permitting  the  wild  cheriues  to  grow 
amund  the  orchard.  H. 


Tiie  story  goes  that  several  college 
presidents  were  discussing  what  they 
would  do  after  they  retired.  What  would 
they  be  fit  for,  was  the  question.  “Well,” 
said  one  of  them,  “I  don’t  know  that  I’d 
be  fit  for  anything,  but  I  know  what  I’d 
like  to  do.  I’d  like  to  he  superintendent 
of  an  orphan  aslyum  so  I’d  never  get  any 
letters  from  parents.”  “I’ve  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  ambition,”  exclaimed  another.  “I  want 
to  be  warden  of  a  penitentiai’y.  The  alum¬ 
ni  never  come  back  to  visit.” — Harper’s. 
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Undergrade  Apples  or 
Liquid  Gold— Which? 


A  busliel  of  sound  undergrades  will 
produce  three  to  four  gallons  of  pure 
apple  juice  that  sells  easily  at  75c  to 
§1.00  a  gallon.  Results:  $3.00  to  $4.00 
cash  income  from  a  bushel  of  50c  apples. 
No  wonder  the  leading  orchardists  are 
turning  to  this  better  way  of  market¬ 
ing  fruit. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process  produces 
high  grade,  pure  apple  juice  that  stays 
sweet  and  keeps  all  its  natural  flavor. 
No  cooking  and  no  chemicals  used. 
Sells  easily  and  builds  a  year  ’round 
trade.  Far  better  than  ordinary  cider 
in  appearance  and  quality. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  description 
of  the  Mount  Gilead  Process.  Free 
subscription  also  offered  bonaflde  or¬ 
chardists  to  Mount  Gilead  Orchard 
Products  News,  a  marketing  publica¬ 
tion  for  orchardists. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

802  Lincoln  Avenue  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Mount  Gilead 


Refining 
Apple  Juice 

The  Hydraulic  Tress 
Mfg.  Co.. 

802  Lincoln  Ave., 

Mount  Gilead,  Oliio. 

Please  send  me  at  once  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  Refining  Ap¬ 
ple  Juice.  Also  enter  my  name  for  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Mount  Gilead  Orchard  Prod¬ 
ucts  News. 


Signed 


Dust  can  injure 
your  health 

The  dust  and  chaff  that  you 
breathe  in  threshing  may  per¬ 
manently  injure  your  lungs. 
Why  run  this  needless  risk  and 
discomfort  when  a  Dr.  Will- 
son’s  Dust  and  Spray  Mask 
offers  you  protection?  This 
efficient  mask  also  protects  you 
from  poisonous  fruit  sprays. 
Useful  in  seed  treatment.  In 
dusty  shop  work.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Comfortable.  Ask 
to  see  one  at  your  nearest 
hardware,  drug  or  general 
store.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
to  Willson  Goggles,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Notes  on  Corn  Planting 

All  through  the  East  the  corn  crop  is 
late  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the  cold, 
wet  weather.  The  ground  has  been  too 
cold  for  sprouting  seed  and,  what  is  more, 
too  much  poor  seed  is  being  used.  As 
things  look  now  we  are  likely  to  have  an¬ 
other  crop  of  soft  corn.  In  our  own  lo¬ 
cality  farmers  think  they  must  plant  corn 
by  May  20  if  they  expect  to  get  a  crop 
of  sound  grain.  After  repeated  trials  of 
Learning  we  are  convinced  that  this  va¬ 
riety  will  not  make  good  with  us  unless 
it  can  have  at  least  125  days  of  good 
weather.  The  flints  are  tougher  and  will 
get  through  with  a  shorter  season  but 
the  latter  part  of  May  is  about  the  limit 
with  us  for  any  variety. 

This  year  we  were  able  to  plow  the 
land  early  but  then  came  the  cold,  wet 
weather  which  has  held  us  back.  Some 
of  our  farmers  took  a  chance  on  planting 
sweet  corn  early,  but  most  of  the  seed 
never  came  up.  In  our  own  case  we  have 
kept  the  spring-tooth  and  Acme  running 
on  the  corn  ground  so  that  the  land  has 
had  more  harrowing  than  in  any  previous 
season.  Thus  on  May  21,  when  we 
finally  took  a  chance  and  began  planting, 
the  soil  was  in  good  condition.  We  like 
to  run  a  short  rotation  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  For  instance,  this  year's  corn 
ground  will  be  kept  clean,  and  at  the  last 
cultivation  rye  and  Alsike  clover  will  be 
seeded  right  among  the  corn.  This  cover 
crop  lives  over  Winter  and  is  plowed 
under  in  Spring  for  potatoes.  Then  when 
the  potatoes  are  dug  rye  and  Alsike  will 
be  roughly  seeded  by  using  the  spring- 
tooth  after  the  digger.  This  makes  an¬ 
other  good  cover  crop  which  is  plowed 
under  next  year  for  corn.  This  two-year 
rotation  works  well,  or  the  rye  may  be  cut 
for  hay  or  grain  and  the  clover  left  one 
year,  thus  making  a  rotation  of  three 
years.  For  fertilizer  we  use  mostly  chick¬ 
en"  manure  and  acid  phosphate  for  the 
corn,  and  chemicals  for  the  potatoes.  One 
good  thing  about  rye  is  that  it  makes 
such  a  strong,  rank  growth  in  Spring  that 
it  dries  out  wet  ground  and  acts  almost 
like  a  set  of  drains.  This  year  it  will 
pay  us  to  use  acid  phosphate  freely  on 
the  corn.  That  will  hasten  maturity  and 
give  us  an  extra  yield  of  grain. 

We  plant  by  hand.  The  land  is  marked 
each  way  3%  ft.  Then  we  drop  four  to 
five  kernels  at  each  cross  mark,  knocking 
a  little  loose  dirt  on  the  seed  and  step¬ 
ping  on  the  hill.  The  seed  is  coated  with 
tar — dried  out  with  ashes.  This  acts 
fairly  well  to  keep  off  the  crows,  and  also 
we  think,  prevents  the  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  cold,  damp  ground.  The  variety 
is  Hope  Farm  flint  with  seed  selected 
during  husking.  We  look  for  good-sized 
stalks — two  ears  to  the  stalk,  good-sized, 
well-colored  kernels  and  tip  well  covered. 
We  should  not  care  to  use  an  otherwise 
perfect  ear,  growing  on  a  small  and  feeble 
stalk. 

After  planting  and  before  the  corn 
comes  up  we  try  to  harrow  the  field  all 
over  with  the  Acme  harrow  at  least  twice. 
If  possible  we  give  a  third  harrowing,  the 
driver  not  sitting  on  the  harrow.  After 
the  corn  is  up  it  can  be  worked  once  with 
a  weeder  and  then  gone  over  frequently 
with  the  cultivator  until  the  cover  crop 
goes  in.  Of  course  this  will  seem  rather 
small  business  to  the  farmer  who  plows 
and  cultivates  with  a  tractor,  plants  with 
a  wheeled  planter,  and  does  things  at  a 
wholesale  rate  generally.  Well,  we  get 
good  corn  yields  and  usually  good  seed. 


Supports  for  Raspberries 

I  have  some  raspberry  bushes,  and 
would  like  to  know  the  best  support  for 
them.  b.  B.  c. 

Richmond,  Ya. 

There  are  many  ways  of  supporting 
raspberries,  depending  mostly  upon  the 
growing  habits  of  the  variety  and  the 
growing  conditions.  Stakes  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  Central  New  York.  Wire 
trellises  are  often  found  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  A  system  of  interlacing  is 
in  Vogue  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  F,or 
most  conditions  no  support  is  required, 
the  canes  of  most  commercial  varieties 
being  stiff  enough  to  stand  unsupported. 
If  a  support  is  needed,  a  trellis  of  two 
wires  lightly  supported  will  keep  the 
canes  from  breaking  and  bending  and  is 
as  easy  a  way  to  handle  as  any.  H.  b.  t. 


«r.,t 


Don’t  take  chances  —  spray 
with  Pyrox — it  never  fails 

Big  healthy  plants;  heavy,  profitable  yields.  That  is  what 
Pyrox  Spray  has  done  for  thousands,  and  what  it  will  do 
for  you. 

Pyrox  not  only  kills  bugs,  worms  and  insects,  but  controls 
fungous  diseases  and  prevents  blights  that  turn  the  leaves 
brown  or  black.  It  is  an  insecticide  and  a  fungicide  in  one, 
quicker,  better  and  at  less  cost.  Produces  trulv  amazing 
results. 

More  convenient  to  use  too.  Five 
minutes  and  you  are  ready  to  spray. 

And  when  Pyrox  is  sprayed  on,  it 
sticks  —  making  frequent  sprayings 
unnecessary. 

Use  Pyrox  for  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  other  vegetables ;  grapes,  small  fruit, 
roses,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

One  pound  jars;  5  and  10  pound  cans; 

25  and  50  pound  drums;  and  barrels.  Costs 
much  less  per  pound  in  the  larger  containers. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street  New  York 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


kills  bugs — controls  disease — improves  foliage 


Farquhar 
Grain  Threshers 

Do  nice,  clean  threshing  of  any 
kind  of  cereal  grain.  Easily  oper¬ 
ated,  light  running  and  very  strong 
and  durable.  Have  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  to  save  time  and  labor. 

Perfect  running  balance.  Quiver 
Shaking  Shoe,  hand  or  self-feeder,  plain  straw  carrier  or  wind  stacker. 
Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalog  527. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses, 
Farm  Implements. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  530  YORK,  PA. 


The  Randolph  Champion  Rake 

The  famous  Randolph  rake  is  built  to  stand  hard  knocks.  Staunch,  hon¬ 
est  construction  in  every  part.  Quick-dumping,  forming  a  good  shaped 
windrow.  Can  be  handled  by  a  boy.  No  springs  or  pawls. 


!  Sargent,  Osgood  &  Roundy  Co.,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  circular  and  prices  on  the  Randolph  Champion  Rake. 

Name  . 

I  Address  . . . . . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


In  our  township  we  are  expected  to  pay 
half  our  taxes  on  June  1.  Looking  over 
my  tax  bill  I  find  the  following  items: 


State  Road  . $0.0979 

State  Institutional . 0490 

State  School . 2411 

Soldiers’  Bonus  Bond  .  .  .0145 

State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  .0239 

County  . 83S3 

District  Court . 0033 

School  .  1.1597 

Local  .  1.6123 


Total . $4.04 


It  appears  that  the  taxes  for  our  town 
or  borough  are  apportioned,  as  follows. 
We  have  perhaps  800  people  in  town.  Our 
valuation  has  been  boosted  to  nearly  one 
and  one-third  millions.  The  large  corpora¬ 
tion  in  town  had  its  valuation  scaled 
down  some  $60,000  by  the  court. 

State  Road  Tax . $  1,111.63 

State  Institution  Tax  555.82 
State  School  Tax  ....  2,738.94 

Soldiers’  Bonus  .  164.28 

State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  270.50 

County  Tax  .  9,524.74 

District  Court  .  37.-02 

Local  School  .  13,176.32 

Local  Purposes  .  18,256.46 


Total  . $45,835.71 


more  pleasure  out  of  the  simple  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  old  times  than  from  the  inflated 
values  of  my  rough  acres.  Young  folks 
say  to  peopla  like  Mother  and  me : 

“Sell  out,  or  get  into  the  real  estate 
business  and  let  this  farm  go.  Travel. 
See  the  world.  Move  around  and  enjoy 
life.” 

That  is  what  thousands  of  young  people 
inside  the  zone  of  immigration  from  Man¬ 
hattan  are  saying  to  their  old  folks.  You 
see  these  young  people  cannot  understand 
how  one  can  prefer  sentiment  to  cash.  I 
have  an  idea  that  gasoline  and  electricity 
have  combined  to  try  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  that  beautiful  old  sentiment : 

“Thei*e’s  no  place  like  home !” 

I  see  many  of  these  city  people  spend¬ 
ing  all  day  Sunday  and  most  of  Satur¬ 
day  rushing  aimlessly  about  in  a  car. 
They  just  want  to  “go  somewhere.”  Now 
and  then,  as  they  rush  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  see  some  beautiful  spot — an 
ideal  place  for  a  home.  The  woman  will 
sigh  and  think  how  different  her  children 
would  be  if  they  could  only  have  a  child¬ 
hood  in  some  such  place.  Her  husband? 

‘‘Too  far  from  Broadway /”  he  will  say 
as  he  “steps  on  the  gas.”  Such  folks 
make  me  think  of  the  nest  full  of  robins 
which  appear  in  our  apple  tree  each  year. 
They  will  look  over  the  edge  of  the  nest 
and  hesitate  to  start  until  their  mother,  a 


like  that  brooder  stove  in  one  constant 
system  of  experiments  in  “education.” 
Possibly  it  may  lead  to  some  imprbved 
method  in  the  future,  but  it  is  rough  on 
the  children  who  are  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Another  thing  which  I  call  wrong 
in  school  matters  is  to  use  the  sclioolhouse 
and  its  grounds  as  a  real  estate  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  town.  That  is  what  many  of 
our  “boom”  towns  seem  td  be  doing.  They 
raise  great  sums  of  money  to  put  up  a 
magnificent  building  thinking  to  impress 
buyers  or  renters  with  the  size  and  style 
of  the  building  rather  than  the  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  inside.  That  is  where 
a  large  part  of  the  school  money  goes. 
If  a  private  citizen  protests  on  the  score 
of  proven  economy,  it  is  easy  to  get  rid 
of  him.  He’s  a  “child  killer”  or  “tight¬ 
wad”  or  old  fogy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course  I  know  that  these  figures  and 
remarks  will  not  apply  to  towns  in  which 
many  of  you  live.  Conditions  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  are  such  that  this 
country  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  doomed 
as  a  direct  farming  section.  The  low 
places  and  the  rougher  hills  will  survive 
for  a  time  as  gardens  and  orchards  but 
sooner  or  later  farmers  will  be  taxed 
away  from  their  land.  There  may  be 
something  of  injustice  about  this,  too.  A 
farmer  in  Central  New  Jersey,  or  along 
tlie  Delaware  River  may  ask  why  he 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  these  bridges 
and  tunnels  when  the  chief  benefit  for  50 
years  or  more  will  be  along  a  narrow 
fringe  opposite  Manhattan !  The  interest 
of  the  countryman  far  back  from  this  ter¬ 


The  heaviest  items  under  local  govern¬ 
ment  are  :  Fire  department,  $1,000 ;  road 
maintenance,  $2,500;  land  for  roads,  $1,- 
500;  bonds  and  loans,  $8,100;  street 
lighting,  $1,400. 

#  *  *  *  * 


I  understand  that  our  rates  are  quite  a 
little  lower  than  those  of  surrounding 
towns.  We  are  well  governed.  Our  of¬ 
ficers  are  honest  and  capable  men.  When 
I  first  came  here  27  years  ago  my  total 
taxes  were  $78.  This  year  they  are 
$813.49.  Our  rates  are  double  what  they 
were  when  we  came  here  and  our  as¬ 
sessments  are  nearly  four  times  as  great. 
I  have  bought  more  land  since  then  and 
put  up  some  buildings,  but  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  farm  the  earlier  taxes  were  $78.  This 
year  on  the  same  average  the  total  is 
$728.19!  I  am  told  that  the  aim  is  to 
assess  our  property  at  about  40  per  cent 
of  its  selling  value.  Now  it  will  be  fair 
to  ask  what  has  caused  this  tremendous 
increase  in  taxes  a*nd  what  have  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  it?  Going  over  the 
figures  I  find  that  out  of  the  total  of 
$45,835.17  to  be  raised  in  this  town  we 
are  paying  the  following : 

State  Road  Tax . $  1,111.63 

Local  roads,  including 

bonds  and  interest.  12,100.00 
State  School  Tax....  ^ 2,738.94 
Local  Schools .  13,1  <6.32 


Total  . $26,126.89 

This  is  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  these  two  items,  roads  and  schools 
alone,  and  both  of  them  are  under  control 
of  the  citizens  who  can,  if  they  care  to  do 
so,  cut  them  out.  By  rights  there  should 
be  added  to  this  $1,400  for  lighting  our 
roads.  Personally  I  think  our  county  tax 
is  far  too  high.  Yet  I  remember  what 
Speaker  Tom  Reed  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  said  when  Congress 
spent  one  billion  dollars.  He  said ; 

“This  is  a  billion  dollar  country 1 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  we  live,  lies 
right  across  the  river  from  Manhattan. 
When  the  bridges  and  tunnels  now  build¬ 
ing  are  completed  there  will  be  a  human 
movement  rivaling  some  of  the  great 
world  migrations  across  the  river  into  tins 
country.  Naturally  the  argument  is  that 
we  must  spend  money  to  make  money. 
That  is,  we  must  fix  up  our  roads  and  all 
public  utilities  in  order  to  attract  buyers 
and  swell  our  real  estate  values.  It  is 
not  unlike  baiting  a  trap  and  buying  the 
most  expensive  form  of  bait,  and  this  is 
why  our  situation  is  abnormal,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  many  other  places 
where  real  estate  values  are  not  booming. 
*  *  *  *  * 

When  I  came  up  here  to  live  there  were 
no  roads  worthy  the  name.  In  W  inter 
and  Spring  the  mud  was  hub  deep,  or  the 
snow  was  nearly  as  bad.  There  were  no 
telephones,  no  electric  lights,  no  radio,  al¬ 
most  no  communication  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  middle  of  April.  When  we 
moved  here  our  friends  bade  us  farewell 
about  as  they  would  if  we  had  been  start¬ 
ing  for  California.  This  farm  had  been 
vacant — practically  abandoned  for  some 
years.  It  sold  for  $o0  an  acre,  e\  en 
though  from  the  top  of  my  hill  we  can 
easily  see  the  high  buildings  in  ^sew  \oilv. 
There  was  hardly  a  transfer  of  real  es¬ 
tate  or  a  house  built  for  a  dozen  years 
except  where  one  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
We  built  a  small  house,  and  most  people 
wondered  at  such  an  unbusinesslike  pro- 
ceeding.  In  one  of  the  towns  nearby  theie 
were  19  commuters  at  that  time.  Now 
there  are  nearly  1,000— and  that  perhaps 
gives  the  fairest  idea  of  the  change  that 
has  come  upon  us.  Real  estate  prices 
are  soaring,  and  land  speculation  lias 
come  to  be  a  gamble.  I  personally  would 
rather  have  had  the  old  days  remain  much 
as  they  were,  but  the  younger  people 
would  laugh  me  to  scorn  were  I  to  ex¬ 
press  this  idea.  The  young  folks  never 
lived  in  an  age  when  there  were  no  cars 
or  telephones  or  radios  or  department 
stores  and  their  inevitable  companions — 
higher  taxes.  Personally,  I  can  get  far 


Susie,  the  Hen  Movie  Actress  and  Her  O  wner 


true  Spartan,  pushes  them  out  and  they 
find  they  can  fly.  Too  bad  that  old  mother 
necessity  cannot  push  some  of  these  folks 
out  of  their  flat  and  make  them  build  a 
home. 

:Js  :!c  *  #  * 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  boast  of 
New  Jersey  that  we  paid  no  State  tax. 
The  corporations  were  supposed  to  pay  it 
for  us — and  then  they  got  it  back  quietly 
by  running  up  the  price  of  their  good^  or 
their  “public  service.”  We  now  pay  a 
big  State  tax  for  schools.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  this  tax  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  school  needs.  Some  towns  or 
counties  where  valuations  are  low  are 
paid  out  of  this  tax  fund.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  distributed  so  that  the  richer  coun¬ 
ties  will  enter  a  sort  of  enforced  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  thus  help  out  the  weaker  coun¬ 
ties.  In  this  town  we  pay  $2,738.94  in 
this  school  tax  and  probably  receive  $600 
or  more  back.  The  trouble  I  see  about 
this  form  of  distributing  school  taxes  is 
that  the  school  authorities  have  almost 
arbitrary  power  to  apportion  it  as  they 
see  fit,  and  such  kind  of  power  usually 
leads  to  inhuman  nature,  and  the  local 
school  authorities  will  have  to  “be  good” 
if  they  expect  to  use  their  share  as  they 
want  to.  There  will  be  some  question  as 
to  whether  all  that  road  money  is  well 
spent.  If  the  citizens  of  this  town  feel 
that  the  road  tax  is  a  burden  they  should 
not  complain.  When  the  bonds  were 
voted  few  more  than  a  corporal’s  guard 
turned  out  and  voted.  They  did  not  want 
to  look  small  and  mean  !  Many  of  them 
loss  a  good  proportion  of  the  gasoline 
they  pay  "for  when  they  drive  up  to  a 
“service  station”  and  sit  still  while  the 
dealer  pumps  on.  They  may  count  the 
gallons,  but  they  never  measure  the  “gal¬ 
lon.”  If  they  carried  a  gallon  measure  in 
the  car  and  used  it  now  and  then  they 
would  save  money,  but  in  this  age  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  called  “small.”  Many 
a  town  appropriation  is  carried  through 
to  a  big  tax  just  because  voters  will  not 
be  called  “small.”  No  use  growling  at 
Federal  taxes  while  we  stand  by  and  vote 
local  taxes  just  because  we  are  afraid  of 
being  called  “small.”  When  it  comes  to 
school  taxes  I  do  not  think  the  people 
always  get  their  money’s  worth.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  am  not  finding  any  particular 
fault  with  our  own  schools.  Personally, 
I  think  that  with  all  the  bluff  and  brag 
about  it,  our  modern  school  system  is 
breaking  down  largely  because  there  is 
too  much  experiment  with  the  pupils.  We 
had  a  good-sized  brood  of  chickens  come 
off  this  year.  We  had  heard  about  a  new 
system  of  using  a  brooder  stove — very 
promising  from  all  accounts.  It  took 
some  little  time  to  learn  how  to  run  it, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  it  right  most  of 
those  chickens  were  dead !  It  seems  to 
me  that  too  many  schools  are  run  much 


ritory  lies  in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
other  places  are  trying  to  imitate  our 
methods  and  manners.  Many  towns  in 
places  where  there  is  no  hope  for  great 
increase  of  population  in  the  next  century 
are  trying  to  build  great  schoolhouses  or 
put  thousands  into  roads  just  because 
such  localities  as  ours  are  doing  it.  These 
towns  are  imitating  just  as  too  many  of 
their  people  try  to  imitate  the  clothes  and 
manners  of  New  York  people.  That  is 
where  the  sin  of  all  this  great  local  tax¬ 
ation  comes  in.  The  growing  suburban 
town  may  possibly  obtain  credit  to  carry 
on  the  work,  but  most  back  towns  can 
only  do  it  through  becoming  financial 
slaves  to  the  bankers  and  a  few  monied 
men.  The  lesson  as  I  see  it  is  not  to  be 
swept  away  over  your  head  with  great 
taxes  for  schools,  roads  and  conveniences. 
Control  your  local  taxes  and  keep  them 
down  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
“small”  and  behind  the  times.  The  only 
way  you  can  push  the  times  into  the 
right  track  is  to  get  behind.  And  do  not 
even  forget  that  voting  great  wads  of 
bonds,  or  staying  at  home  because  you  are 
called  “small”  means  bondage  from  bonds 
which  you  will  never  escape  from. 

H.  W.  C. 


Susie,  the  Great 

Susie  is  a  prodigy.  She  is  a  plump, 
good-natured,  talkative,  busy  Barred  Rock 
hen.  She  claims  Germany  as  her  native 
land,  but  she  immigrated  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  with  her  good  partner, 
Jennie  Brown  Leghorn,  and  is  now  living 
happily  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains. 

Before  coming  to  this  country  Jennie 
and  Susie  were  owned  by  a  poor  family 
in  Germany.  These  poor  German  people 
had  to  live  mainly  on  turnips,  so  when 
either  of  the  birds  laid  an  egg  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  family.  But  these 
two  feathered  friends  were  destined  for 
no  common  place  existence.  One  day  Mr. 
D.  W.  Griffiths,  famous  movie  director, 
came  to  the  humble  German  home  and 
purchased  Susie  and  Jennie  and  carried 
them  away  with  him,  that  they  might 
take  part  in  the  great  screen  picture, 
“Isn’t  Life  Wonderful.”  A  part  of  their 
work  in  the  picture  was  done  in  Germany. 
When  the  company  was  about  to  sail  for 
America,  where  the  picture  was  to  be 
completed,  Jennie  was  taken  sick,  and 
despite  a  doctor’s  care  she  died.  Poor 
Susie,  who  now  had  to  make  the  voyage 
alone,  was  insured  by  her  owner  for  $1,- 
000.  She  reached  this  country  safely  and 
was  sent  to  the  studio  at  Mamaroneck, 
where  she  acted  well  her  part  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  picture. 

After  ‘  Isn’t  Life  Wonderful”  was  com¬ 
pleted  Mr.  Griffiths  gave  Susie  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Miller  who  cared  for 


the  studio  farm  at  Mamaroneck.  When 
they  moved  to  their  country  home  they 
brought  Susie  with  them  and  there  she  is 
at  liome  to  her  friends.  After  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  her  youth  she  seems  con¬ 
tented  to  live  a  quiet  life  in  her  Catskill 
Mountains  home.  H.  s. 


The  Wastes  of  the  Tobacco 
Crop 

This  is  an  age  of  utilizing  wastes.  Iti 
many  cases  that  part,  of  a  product  which 
was  once  thrown  away  is  now  the  most 
valuable.  Good  instances  of  this  are 
found  in  cottonseed,  milk  and  tobacco. 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  great 
quantities  of  cottonseed  were  burned  or 
thrown  into  the  rivers  to  get  rid  of. 
Now  numberless  products  are  made  from 
this  seed.  The  list  is  a  long  and  curious 
one.  Milk  too  is  another  illustration. 
Many  men  of  middle  age  can  remember 
when  tons  of  skim-milk  were  dumped  out 
as  waste.  We  knew  a  dairyman  who 
made  butter  and  used  the  skim-milk  to 
fertilize  his  garden  !  Now  the  products 
made  from  skim-milk  run  all  the  way 
from  buttons  to  spi’ay  material.  There 
is  no  end  to  them.  And  tobacco  too.  It 
has  now  come  to  the  point  whei*e  every 
part  of  this  “weed”  finds  some  use.  As 
for  the  other  wastes  of  the  crop  they  are 
described  in  the  following : 

It  is  true  that  all  the  parts  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  are  utilized.  Every  grade  and  kind 
of  leaf  is  used  for  some  variety  of  smok¬ 
ing  or  chewing.  Before  manufacture  into 
cigars,  etc.,  the  leaves  are  “stemmed,”  i.e., 
the  lai*ge  midribs  of  the  leaf  are  i-emoved. 
These  “stems”  are  baled  up  and'  are  used 
lai-gely  as  fertilizers,  on  the  land,  bring¬ 
ing  about  $15  to  $17  per  ton  here,  and 
ai*e  in  very  high  repute  for  a  tobacco 
fertilizei*.  Their  pidncipal  value  is  in 
the  6  per  cent  of  potash  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  but  they  also  contain  about  %  of 
one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2  to 
3  per  cent  of  ammonia.  They  are  also 
much  prized  here  as  top-dressing  for 
lawns,  since  they  produce  a  very  quick 
response  on  grass.  Some  stems  are  also 
used  for  extracting  nicotine  which  in 
the  form  of  sulphate  is  used  as  an  in¬ 
secticide.  It  is  the  most  impoi’tant  in¬ 
secticide  we  have  against  sucking  insects. 
So  valuable  is  this  product  that  there  is 
now  developing  an  agricultural  industry 
of  raising  anotlxer  type  of  tobacco  (Nico- 
tiana  rustica,  which  has  a  much  higher 
nicotine  content  than  our  ordinary  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco)  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  insecticide.  Tobacco  dust  made 
from  the  sweepings  from  the  floois  of 
stemmeries  and  sorting  shops  and  from 
vax-ious  other  places  where  tobacco  is 
handled,  finds  a  ready  market  as  a  bench 
fertilizer  by  florists. 

The  stalks  of  the  tobacco  (do  not  con¬ 
fuse  stalks  with  “stems”)  are  returned 
to  the  land  and  furnish  about  the  same 
plant  food  as  stems.  They  may  be  used 
on  tobacco  land  or  on  grass  or  corn  or 
potato  land.  It  is  a  very  common  sight 
in  this  section  to  see  lawns  covered  with 
them  during  the  Winter.  The  fertilizer 
elements  leach  out  into  the  sod1  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  growth  of  grass  in  the  Spring. 
The  stalks  are  then  removed  from  the 
lawns  and  plowed  under  in  the  fields. 

I  presume  there  are  other  uses  for 
these  parts  of  the  plant  mentioned,  but 
as  long  as  there  is  such  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  them  as  fertilizers  and  for  in¬ 
secticides,  there  is  no  need  of  looking 
furthex*.  We  believe  that  even  the  roots 
are  valuable  in  keeping  xxp  the  organic 
content  of  the  soil. 

Your  informant  was  entirely  correct 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  single  part  of 
the  tobacco  plant  which  is  not  utilized. 

I\  A.  ANDERSON. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


“If” 

The  New  York  Times  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  jingle  which  will  appeal  to 
many  a  grown-up  man  or  woman  : 

While  walking  dowix  a  certain  street 
in  town  the  other  day 
I  heaixl  a  little  urchin 

Turn  to  a  friend  and  say: 

“Say,  Jimmy,  lemme  tell  youse, 

I’d  be  happy  as  a  clam 
If  I  only  was  the  feller  dat 
Me  mudder  t’inks  I  am. 

“She  t’inks  I  am  wonder, 

And  she  knows  her  little  lad 
Could  never  mix  wit’  nuttin’ 

Dat  was  ueW  mean  or  bad. 

Oh,  lots  o’  times  I  sit  and  t’ink 
How  nice  ’twoukl  be,  gee  whiz! 

If  a  feller  was  de  feller 

Dat  his  mudder  t’inks  he  is.” 

— Chai'les  H.  Carpenter. 
We  all,  old  or  young,  from  8  to  80, 
have  some  ideal  character  who  thinks  we 
ar  “about  right.”  We  should  hate  to 
disabuse  their  confidence.  What  a  world 
this  would  be  if  we  could  live  so  that 
everyone  would  regard  us  as  these  saint¬ 
ed  characters  do. 


Jones  :  “I  don’t  know  what  to  do — 
buy  a  car  or  a  home.”  Smitliers :  “Sim¬ 
ple.  Buy  a  home,  and  mortgage  it  to  get 
the  cai\  Then  you’ll  have  both.” — De¬ 
troit  News. 
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The  Child  in  the  Farm  Home 

By  Mrs.  David  Franklin  Houston 

Part  II 


“Several  of  the  foster  families  have 
been  people  with  understanding  and  stan¬ 
dards  rather  above  the  average.  Yet  we 
find  that  simple  people  of  little  educa¬ 
tion  may  give  their  children  as  good  a 
chance  as  homes  of  a  higher  level  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  that  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  brought  .up  in  the  plainest 
way  have  proved  as  competent  and  worth 
while  as  if  they  had  had  greater  ad¬ 
vantages.” 

Gordon,  another  foster  child  who  made 
good,  was  placed  in  a  country  home  be¬ 
cause  of  his  frail  health.  His  mental 
ability  was  not  recognized  until  he  got 
into  this  plain  home,  where  his  foster 
parents  saw  that  he  was  far  better  fitted 
physically  for  a  professional  life  than  for 
the  strenuous  life  of  farming,  however 
valuable  his  mental  ability  might  have 
been  in  making  him  a  successful  farmer. 
They  saw  to  it,  therefore,  that  he  was 
educated  accordingly.  He  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  profession  for  which  he  is  well 
suited.  His  physical  condition  has  im¬ 
proved  and  he  is  now  a  healthy,  capable 
young  man,  and  has  been  teaching  for 
four  years  near  his  foster  home. 

We  could  cite  many  instances  where 
the  child’s  whole  life  has  been  changed 
because  of  the  good  sense  and  generous 
understanding  of  his  foster  parents,  and 
there  are  other  instances,  too,  where  fos¬ 
ter  children  have  been  the  backbone  and 
mainstay  of  a  family  after  they  grew  up. 

There  is  one  case  of  a  young  man  who 
came  back  from  the  war  to  find  the  foster 
father  dead,  the  farm  run  down  and  the 
foster  mother  virtually  penniless.  He 
pitched  in  with  zest,  took  over  the  full 
responsibility  and  not  only  made  the  farm 
pay  but  grew  intensely  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing,  and  is  respected  and  liked  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

These  children  of  whom  I  have  been 
telling  are  those  now  grown  up.  but  many 
of  our  youngsters  in  farm  homes  are  still 
in  the  process  of  growing,  and  we  have 
interesting  letters  from  them  and  from 
their  foster  parents,  all  of  theni  bearing 
out  my  contention  that  the  child  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  the  only  one  who  gives 
in  the  relation  of  foster  parent  and  the 
child.  For  something  bigger  is  asked  of 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  mould 
the  life  of  a  child  and  that  is  sympathy 
and  affection.  No  child  can  get  along 
without  these  two  things.  If  foster  par¬ 
ents  can  look  at  the  youngster  as  a  real 
person  to  be  studied  and  understood,  and 
not  as  an  abstract  idea,  I  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  discipline  and  adjustment  would 
be  much  more  simple. 

People  who  have  worked  hard  all  their 
lives  naturally  see  no  reason  why  a  child 
should  not  work  hard,  especially  if  that 
child  is  not  a  blood  relation.  And  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  teach  the  young  habits  of 
usefulness,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  child,  too,  has  certain  rights  as  an 
individual,  and  no  child  should  be  given 
more  to  do  than  his  young  shoulders  and 
his  expanding  soul  can  stand.  The  work 
and  play  should  be  apportioned  and  the 
child  should  know  that  for  duty  well  done 
he  can  expect  his  share  of  play,  of  as¬ 
sociation  with  those  of  his  own  age,  and 
of  understanding  and  affection  from  his 
foster  parents.  Children  do  not  normally 
feel  gratitude,  but  given  love  and  under¬ 
standing,  they  respond  in  love  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  when  the  time  comes  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  business  of  life  with 
shoulders  square  and  heads  high. 

Older  children,  who  do  real  work  on  the 
farm,  should  be  paid  a  stipulated  allow¬ 
ance,  and  our  agency  is  careful  to  make 
sure  that  a  child  will  receive  this  kind  of 
encouragement  if  his  work  warrants  it. 
We  are  aware  of  all  the  dangers  run  by 
foster  parents  in  taking  children,  and  of 
all  the  discouragements  likely  to  come 
up,  and  yet  we  have  great  faith  in  our 
children,  and  great  faith  in  our  farm 
homes.  We  always  visit  the  home  of  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  one  of  our  children,  and 
we  try  to  select  just  the  right  child  for 
each  home.  But  we  cannot  make  the  plan 
work.  That  is  up  to  the  foster  parents. 
The  good  farm  home  gives  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  training,  patience,  sympathy,  a 
chance  to  keep  in  school  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  healthful  and  decent 
surroundings.  The  right  foster  child  gives 
companionship,  help,  interest,  vitality 
and  love,  and  Is  an  investment  in  the 
future  which  may  return  tenfold.  And 
we  have  now  under  our  care  children  who 
with  patience  and  sympathy  can  pay  back 
in  this  precious  coin  what  they  receive 
if  they  are  only  given  the  chance. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  quote  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  little  girl  who,  with  her  broth¬ 
er,  was  placed  in  a  farm  home  this  Win¬ 
ter.  These  are  younger  children,  but  the 
little  girl’s  letter  indicates  with  what 
pride  and  affection  she  regards  all  that 
her  foster  parents  are  doing  for  her.  She 
writes : 

‘  Dear  Miss - :  I  thought  I  would 

writer  to  you  as  long  as  I  had  time.  S - 

and  I  have'  wonderfull  times  slideing 
down  hill.  We  go  up  the  hill  towai'd  the 
next  house  and  come  down  and  go  way 
aerosed  the  bridge.  Sometimes  the  little 
girl  on  corner  comes  and  slides  with  us. 
She  is  12  years  old  but  she  plays  nice 

with  us.  S -  has  a  little  friend  about 

his  age  who  lives  in  the  second  house 
from  the  corner.  We  stopped  on  our 
way  from  school  last  night  to  slide  with 
him. 


“Some  Saturday’s  he  comes  over  and 
plays  with  us.  Daddy  bought  us  each  a 
sheep  lined  coat  to  wear  to  school.  They 
keep  us  nice  and  warm  this  Winter. 

“Mother  made  us  wool  bloomers  with 
legens  se  ved  on.  I  tuck  my  skirt  in  and 
they  keep  me  dry  when  I  am  out  in  the 

snow.  S - goes  to  the  milk  stachion 

ev  ry  Saturday.  It  don’t  matter  how 
cold  it  is. 

“When  are  you  comeing  to  see  us? 
With  love?”  - 

Women,  and  especially  those  who  are 
wives  of  farmers,  must  create  in  their 
homes  a  small  community  of  their  own, 
to  govern,  to  supply  with  food,  to  keep 
sanitary,  to  protect  morally  and  to  cherish 
with  love  and  affection.  And  a  home 
without  a  chi'  I,  especially  a  farm  home, 
lacks  something.  The  old  nursery  rhyme, 
“the  wife  wants  a  child”  is  true  of  most 
wives,  whether  of  farmers  or  financiers, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly 
true  of  the  woman  whose  chief  interest 
must  of  necessity  be  her  home. 

If  you  have  no  child  and  are  willing  to 
make  the  experiment,  write  to  the  editor 
and  he  will  forward  your  letter  to  me. 


Peach  Trees  Dying  Back 

What  makes  my  peach  trees  die  off 
about  half  of  last  year’s  growth?  They 
are  five  years  old,  and  they  die  back  every 
year.  They  grew  about  2*4  or  3  ft.  last 
year.  “  m.  h. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 

The  chances  are  that  Winter  injury  is 
responsible,  either  because  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  or  because  the  trees  are  in  a 
weakened  condition  and  therefore  easily 
succumb  to  severe  cold.  Borers  are  often 
responsible  for  what  first  appears  as  Win¬ 
ter  injury.  They  weaken  the  trees  by 
their  attacks  and  so  induce  trouble  from 
Winter  temperatui-es.  You  will  do  well 
to  look  after  the  borer  situation  as  a  first 
move. 

A  remote  possibility  is  the  oriental 
peach  moth,  a  new  pest  in  New  York 
State  which  is  working  up  from  the 
South.  Besides  attacking  the  fruit  it 
kills  the  tips  of  new  vigorous  growing 
shoots.  The  damage  to  the  trees  is  not  so 
harmful  as  appears  off  hand,  however.  The 
principal  loss  is  from  wormy  fruit.  If 
it  is  the  oriental  peach  moth,  you  will 
hear  more  about  it  later.  There  is  little 
you  can  do  now.  H.  B.  T. 


Fertilizing  Tomato  Plants 

I  am  in  the  greenhouse  business,  and 
am  raising  100,000  tomato  plants.  I  have 
plenty  of  good  sandy  soil,  but  the  horse 
manure  is  a  thing  I  have  got  to  overcome, 
so  I  am  thinking  about  using  commercial 
fertilizer,  that  is,  nitrogen,  potash,  acid 
phosphate,  etc.  The  boxes  I  am  using 
will  run  about  three  boxes  to  a  bushel  of 
dirt,  or  a  little  over  11  quarts  to  a  box. 
Now  how  much  of  the  fertilizer  that  I 
have  mentioned  will  I  need  for  a  box,  so 
that  I  will  not  burn  my  seedlings? 

New  York.  E.  J.  W. 

Mix  one  quart  of  phosphate  running 
8-10-6  to  each  bushel  of  sand.  After  the 
young  plants  are  rooted  sow  about  one- 
third  quart  of  the  same  phosphate  be¬ 
tween  the  x'ows  to  each  box,  stir  the  soil 
with  sharp  pointed  stick  and  wet  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  will  carry  fertilizer  to 
roots.  W.  p. 


Washing  Soda  for  Black 
Spot 

A  recent  correspondent  asking  for  a 
remedy  for  black  spot  on  roses,  and  others 
interested,  may  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
formula  lately  introduced  in  the  florist 
trade.  It  is  known  as  the  washing  soda 
treatment,  and  was  discovered  by  IT.  S. 
Lodge^  Tacoma,  Wash.  It  is  simply  1*4 
ounces  of  common  washing  soda  (sal 
soda)  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  with  a 
little  soap  added  to  make  it  stick.  This 
is  not  only  effective  against  the  black 
spot,  but  equally  valuable  for  mildew, 
rust  on  snapdragons,  and  blight  on  asters 
and  delphiniums.  Like  all  other  reme¬ 
dies  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  better 
used  as  a  preventive  than  a  cure,  but  it 
will  also  gradually  bring  back  a  blighted 
or  spotted  garden.  It  leaves  no  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  foliage,  and  is  not  so  hard 
on  the  spraying  apparatus  as  the  copper 
solutions,  nor  so  much  trouble  to  pre¬ 
pare.  W.  G.  NYCE. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  railway  line  was  flooded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  rainstorms,  and  the 
traveler  was  obliged  to  break  his  journey 
at  a  village.  He  made  his  way  in  the 
pouring  rain  to  an  inn,  and  said  to  the 
waiter  there,  “It  is  like  the  deluge !” 
“The  what?”  “The  deluge.  Haven’t 
you  read  about  the  deluge — Noah  and  the 
Ark  and  Mount  Ararat?”  “No,  sir,” 
said  the  waiter,  “we  have  had  no  papers 
here  for  three  days.” — Epworth  Herald. 


YOU  need  strong  help  on  the  farm.  Socony  Motor  Oil  furnishes 
“sturdy  help”  all  through  the  year. 

It  is  both  cohesive  and  adhesive.  It  clings  to  itself  and  to  the 
cylinder  walls,  thus  protecting  them  from  friction.  It  retains  its 
body.  It  will  not  thin  out  easily  under  heat  and  pressure.  It 
prevents  excessive  crankcase  dilution. 

That  is  why  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  best  for  internal  combustion 
engines. 

Note  the  RIGHT  grade  of  Socony  for  your  tractor  on  the  chart 
below.  For  your  truck  or  pleasure  car  see  the  Socony  Lubrication 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 

Your  dealer  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  on  Socony 
Motor  Oil  in  5-gallon  cans  with  tilting  crates,  30  and  50-gallon 
drums  with  faucet.  Mighty  handy  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Allis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35. . . . 

All  work . 

Aro . 

Averal . 

Bailor . . . 

Bates  (Steele  Mule) . 

Beeman . 

Bolens . 

Case  22-40,  25-45  &  40-72 . 

Case  (All  Others) . 

Caterpillar . 

Centaur . 

Cletrao . 

Eagle . 

E-B . 


Fageol . 

Federal . 

Fitch  (Four  Drive) . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (Except  12-20) . 

Gray . 

Hart-Parr . 

Heider-Rock  Island  (Cultivator) 
Heider-Rock  Island  (All  Others) . 
Huber . 

Imperial . 

John  Deere . 

J.  T . 
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XT 
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XT 
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XT 

XT 

XT 
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Monarch . 

H 

M 
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XT 
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EH 

TT 

EH 

JT 

H 

H 
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EH 

H 

EH 
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REG  US  PAT  OFF 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc • 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 


This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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THAT’S  an  interesting  article  on  ringing  apple 
trees — first  page.  We  hesitate  to  print  such  ar¬ 
ticles.  This  one  is  absolutely  true,  yet  we  all  know 
how  people  sometimes  mix  up  statements  and  get 
them  wrong.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  a  little  ring  of  bark  around  a  tree  will  force  it 
into  fruiting,  yet  such  things  are  well  understood 
by  tree  experts.  The  danger  is  that  an  amateur  or 
a  bungler  will  overdo  the  job.  On  page  375  we  gave 
a  method  that  is  safe  at  least.  We  have  nearly 
100  Baldwin  trees  that  up  to  date  have  refused  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  by  producing  a  crop. 
They  eat  and  shake  their  leaves  hut  they  will  not 
work.  Perhaps  a  handsome  ring  may  induce  them 
to  marry  profit.  We  expect  to  try  it  anyway. 

* 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country 
who  have  the  most  profound  admiration  for 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  They  regard  his  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  as  almost  miraculous — the  most  daring 
feat  of  centuries.  And  yet  they  are  tired  of  looking 
at  his  picture,  and  weary  of  the  verbal  bouquets 
heaped  upon  him  in  Europe.  Lindbergh  seems  to  be 
a  modest,  unassuming  young  man  with  a  level  head 
and  a  sensible  view  of  life.  We  wonder  what  his 
reactions  are  to  all  this  fuss  when  some  bewliisk- 
ered  official,  perhaps  fresh  from  drinking  beer  and 
eating  some  powerful  cheese,  kisses  him  on  both 
cheeks.  We  hope  this  young  man  sees  the  humor  of 
it.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  he  were  to  take  it  all 
seriously  so  that  it  resulted  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  head.  Of  course  the  newspapers  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  They  must  cater  to  every  popular 
event  and  make  much  of  every  popular  craze.  They 
are  “leaders  of  public  opinion,”  but  sometimes  they 
lead  in  the  wrong  direction,  appealing  to  some  popu¬ 
lar  craze-v-not  to  sober  thought.  Those  who  have 
seen  that  great  film  picture,  “Old  Ironsides  will  re¬ 
member  how  the  American  Congress  is  swayed  away 
from  fair  discussion  by  the  uproar  in  the  gallery 
when  the  spectators  begin  to  sing  “Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean.”  First  you  know  some  half- 
crazed  enthusiast  will  nominate  Lindbergh  for 
President.  Someone  did  that  as  a  foolish  reaction 
to  the  great  welcome  to  Admiral  Dewey  after  the 
Spanish  War — and  the  great  Admiral  went  to  his 
grave  an  unhappy  man.  Lindbergh  and  his  mother 
have,  thus  far,  acted  in  the  finest  spirit,  sensible, 
modest  and  humanly.  All  this  hero  worship  does 
not  gold-plate  the  hero;  it  rubs  the  natural  bloom 
off  him. 

* 

PROBABLY  most  of  cur  readers  have  read  in 
the  daily  papers  an  account  of  the  hideous 
school  tragedy  at  Bath,  Mich.  This  little  town  of 
about  300  inhabitants  was  blown  into  a  horrible 
prominence.  The  treasurer  of  the  school  board  blew 
up  the  schoolhouse,  and  besides  wrecking  the  build¬ 
ing  killed  more  than  40  children  and  teachers.  The 
dreadful  details  of  this  horror  are  now  common 
knowledge.  What  was  the  motive  and  meaning 
hack  of  it  all?  Why  should  a  human  being  attempt 
such  a  thing?  Frankly,  we  have  expected  some  out¬ 
burst  as  a  result  of  this  policy  of  forced  consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools  and  inflated  school  taxes,  although  no 
one  of  sane  mind  could  imagine  anything  so  horrible. 
We  have  tried  to  make  an  impartial  investigation, 
and  next  week  we  shall  print  a  fair  and  impaitial 
statement  about  the  wretch  who  was  responsible  for 
the  tragedy. 

* 

THIS  year  gives  renewed  encouragement  that  the 
chestnuts  may  come  back  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
East  generally.  We  all  know  how  they  were  swept 
away  by  the  blight  20  years  or  so  ago.  The  writer 


of  this  lost  30  acres  of  the  finest  trees.  We  knew 
of  men  like  H.  M.  Engle  of  Pennsylvania  who  had 
grafted  improved  varieties  like  Paragon  on  acres  of 
stump  sprouts,  and  at  one  time  had  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  fortune  from  their  investment.  The  blight 
swept  all  away  like  a  fire.  Now  we  find,  in  our  own 
woods,  healthy  sprouts  10  and  15  ft.  high  with  no 
evidence  whatever  of  blight,  evidently  nearly  ready 
to  produce  a  few  nuts.  Reports  of  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  came  from  other  sections.  While  the  foresters 
are  hopeful  they  are  careful  not  to  predict  too  much. 
While  we  do  not  pretend  to  he  a  forester  we  believe 
that  the  chestnut  is  coming  hack — to  New  Jersey. 
It  will  be  treated  like  a  prodigal  son  when  it  arrives. 
Looks  as  if  this  generation  had  dodged  the  sins  of 
the  fathers. 

* 

FRENCH  chemists  are  said  to  be  working  rapidly 
along  toward  the  practical  manufacture  of  “syn¬ 
thetic  gasoline.”  This  means  a  form  of  explosive 
gasoline  put  together  as  gunpowder  or  dynamite  are 
manufactured.  Let  us  imagine  what  a  world  mon¬ 
opoly  there  would  be  if  these  terrible  explosives  all 
must  be  made  from  some  natural  product,  like  pe¬ 
troleum,  found  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth ! 
France  and  Germany  are  both  deficient  in  petroleum 
supplies,  yet  both  nations  have  tremendous  needs  for 
gasoline.  This  “bondage  of  petroleum”  means  not 
only  a  great  mechanical  handicap,  but  it  leads  to  a 
great  political  question  as  well,  for  the  attempt  to 
secure  control  of  petroleum  supplies  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  war,  or  what  is  even  worse,  political 
robbery.  Thus  one  can  see  what  might  happen  if 
France  can  succeed  in  making  synthetic  gasoline. 
She  would  be  more  nearly  industrially  free  than  she 
has  ever  been  before.  Analysis  means  to  pick  apart 
or  separate.  Synthesis  means  to  build  up  or  put  to¬ 
gether.  The  old  powder-makers  mixed  charcoal,  sul¬ 
phur  and  saltpeter,  and  produced  a  compound  which, 
when  touched  with  fire,  exploded  with  force  enough 
to  blast  out  the  power  of  the  old  feudal  ruling 
classes.  When  the  French  chemists  make  a  gasoline 
as  the  powder-makers  made  gunpowder,  there  will 
be  another  explosion  that  will  be  “heard  around  the 
world.”  And  we  believe  this  will  come,  along  with 
dozens  of  other  industrial  wonders. 

* 

IT  is,  of  course,  too  eai-ly  yet  to  give  any  definite 
statement  about  the  eastern  fruit  crop.  South  of 
Philadelphia  many  peaches  were  killed  by  the  frost 
of  early  May.  Observers  in  Maryland  figure  about 
50  per  cent  of  peaches  in  “Del-Mar-Va”  and  per¬ 
haps  60  per  cent  of  apples.  This  “Del-Mar-Va,”  by 
the  way,  is  supposed  to  mean  Delaware  and  the 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  located  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  peninsula.  Most  people  refuse  to 
criticize  “the  fathers”  for  the  way  they  carved  out 
States,  but  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  have 
the  Eastern  Shore  a  State  by  itself!  Throughout 
the  East  generally  there  was  a  fair  apple  bloom. 
Some  damage  was  done  by  late  frost,  and  the  bad 
weather  has  made  spraying  and  dusting  difficult. 
Then  again  a  good  many  growers  (more  than  usual) 
have  neglected  their  orchards  as  a  result  of  last 
year’s  troubles.  We  think  that  on  the  whole  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  in  this  section  will  he  smaller  than  last  year, 
with  a  lower  proportion  of  good  fruit. 

* 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  thinking  man  that  the  coun¬ 
try  people  of  New  York  are  discontented  and  troubled. 
They  face  competition  from  all  over  the  country,  not 
only  in  the  sale  of  their  own  products  but  in  the  labor 
market.  There  are  no  more  of  the  kindly,  old-fashioned 
teachers  like  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  or  the  men  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  old-time  farmers’  institutes.  Most  of  our 
present  leaders  seem  cold  and  unsympathetic,  or  else 
shrewd  and  calculating.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is 
the  greatest  need  of  New  York  country  people  today? 

o.  w.  A. 

T  would  be  hard  to  say.  Ask  100  different  people 
and  probably  their  answers  would  be  dictated 
by  their  personal  feeling.  One  would  say  education, 
another  organization  and  so  on.  Yet  money  and 
energy  have  been  expended  on  these  things  without 
great  results  thus  far.  Much  of  our  trouble  is 
psychological.  By  that  we  mean  mental  or  the  result 
of  mental  habit— long-continued  thinking  that  it  is 
not  much  use  to  try  to  improve.  No  man  can  play 
his  best  hand  when  he  feels  somehow  that  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  him,  and  for  some  yeai-s  past 
that  is  about  what  many  farmers  have  felt.  They 
see,  week  by  week,  a  concentration  of  power  slowly 
but  almost  irresistably  closing  its  grip  on  what  were 
formerly  called  their  rights  and  individual  liberties. 
Politicians,  instructors,  teachers,  agents,  inspectors, 
and  all  the  rest,  have  rushed  in  to  do  for  the  dear 
old  farmer  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  This 


army  must  all  be  paid — far  more  than  the  farmer 
can  earn  for  himself,  and  there  is  a  constant  breed¬ 
ing  of  new  applicants  for  jobs.  Our  opinion  is, 
therefore,  that  we  need  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  about  half  a  dozen  men  with  the  spirit  of 
Theodoi’e  Roosevelt  and  the  upbringing  and  rural 
boyhood  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  or  better,  some  man  who 
passed  his  formative  years  on  a  farm  where  econ¬ 
omy  and  clean  living  were  demanded.  Gi’eat  as 
Roosevelt  was  he  would  have  been  still  greater  if  in 
his  youth  he  had  been  foi-ced'to  do  a  farm  boy’s 
chores,  work  out  as  hired  man,  and  help  sweat  out 
the  mortgage  on  father’s  farm.  A  few  men  with 
Roosevelt’s  spirit  and  power  and  a  true  farm  boy’s 
heritage,  kept  for  a  few  yeai’s  at  Albany,  would 
do  wonders  in  reviving  the  old-time  coui’age  and 
independence  of  country  people.  Where  are  the 
men?  They  should  have  youth  and  courage  and 
moral  sti’ength.  The  common  people  would  follow 
them  gladly. 

* 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  frixit  growers’  eyes 
are  often  pi-etty  badly  punished  by  the  smart  of 
spray.  Below  is  a  plan  followed  by  J.  A.  E.,  and 
while  it  sounds  as  though  it  would  take  considerable 
will  power  to  bring  on  the  smarting  in  order  to  cure 
it  and  to  carry  it  through,  still  it  is  said  to  work : 

Orchardists  often  find  that  their  eyes  smart  painfully 
when  they  retire  at  night  after  a  day  of  spraying.  A 
good  way  to  relieve  this  ti’ouble  is  as  follows :  As  soon 
as  the  smarting  commences,  which  is  generally  after  the 
orchardist  has  gone  to  bed,  turn  the  face  downward 
and  rub  the  eyes  with  a  dry  handkerchief  so  as  to 
cause  tears  to  flow  plentifully.  The  tears  cari’y  the 
spray  material  out  of  the  eyes.  The  rubbing  will  make 
the  smarting  more  severe  at  first  so  that  the  sufferer 
may  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  treatment;  if,  however, 
lie  sticks  to  it  till  he  can  get  no  more  tears  to  flow  re¬ 
lief  will  come.  It  takes  five  to  ten  minutes. 

“Tears,  idle  teal’s !”  writes  Tennyson.  He  said 
they  arose  while  “looking  over  the  happy  Autumn 
fields,”  but  since  his  day  spraying  has  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  Spring  tears  are  needed.  Another 
poet  tells  of  the  “healing  balm  of  tears”  and  so  on. 
Surely  after  a  fruit  grower  has  faced  dust  or  spray 
day  after  day  for  a  week  or  so,  his  “lamps”  need 
trimming,  and  a  good  wash-out  will  not  be  unman¬ 
ly.  Milk  bathed  on  the  eyes  is  helpful,  hut  tears  well 
produced  are  not  idle. 

* 

THE  burning  of  the  tobacco  crop  grown  in  this 
country  means  a  loss  of  3,000,000  lbs.  of  am¬ 
monia,  500,000  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6,000,000 
lbs.  of  potash.  That  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  plant  food  left  in  tobacco  ashes.  Very 
little,  if  any  of  this,  is  saved  for  use  on  the  land. 
No  other  crop  shows  such  a  complete  economic  loss. 
Other  forms  of  fuel  used  for  heat  or  for  illumina¬ 
tion  gives  the  greater  part  of  their  plant  food  back 
to  the  soil.  Tobacco  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Years 
ago  the  late  Prof.  King  of  Wisconsin  discussed  this 
question  as  it  referred  to  the  Chinese.  He  said  that 
as  the  use  of  opium  was  being  given  up  the  Chinese 
were  turning  more  and  more  to  tobacco.  The  result 
would  be  that  more  land,  needed  to  produce  food, 
would  be  used  for  tobacco  growing,  or  the  desired 
tobacco  wvould  be  imported.  In  one  case  that  would 
mean  a  shortage  of  food — in  the  other  a  financial 
drain  which  the  nation  could  not  afford.  He  thought 
that  combination  might  be  one  contributing  cause  of 
a  social  xiplieaval  or  involution.  Up  to  within  the  past 
few  years  there  could  be  no  economic  argument  for 
the  growing  of  tobacco.  Now,  as  we  see  on  page 
860,  the  new  demand  for  insecticides  has  x’eally 
ci-eated  a  new  industry.  Not  only  is  evei-y  part  of 
the  plant  utilized,  but  varieties  too  strong  in  nico¬ 
tine  for  human  use  are  being  grown  for  insect 
killing. 


Brevities 

It  has  been  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  salmon 
oil  gives  good  results  for  chick  food  as  compared  with 
cod  liver  oil — and  is  much  cheaper. 

If  this  weather  keeps  on  some  substitute  for  corn 
must  be  planted.  We  are  meditating  about  sowing  bar¬ 
ley  in  place  of  buckwheat — as  a  late  hay  crop. 

The  kicking  cow.  Sometimes  the  owner  or  hired  man 
loses  his  temper  and  ti-ies  to  “lick  the  kicking  habit” 
out  of  a  cow.  That  makes  a  hopeless  case  with  most 
cows. 

If  we  ever  do  have  weather  hot  enough  to  make  one 
sweat  in  the  field  remember  that  a  piece  of  rhubarb 
stalk  held  in  the  mouth  like  a  cigar  will  relieve  thirst 
as  few  other  things  will. 

What  is  the  best  crop  for  smothering  out  quack 
grass?  We  have  used  buckwheat,  millet  and  fodder 
corn.  When  thickly  seeded  all  do  a  fair  job,  but  none 
are  entirely  sure.  We  call  the  seeded  corn  best. 

No  person  can  be  a  trustee  or  member  of  a  board  of 
education  without  being  a  qualified  voter  of  the  district. 
Any  person  elected  to  office,  who  is  not  qualified,  may 
be  removed  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 
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The  Case  is  Not  Proven 

IN  a  bulletin  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell,  the  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Farm  Bureau  states  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  3,500  dairymen  that  the  country 
milk  plants  and  other  needed  equipment  should  be 
owned  or  leased  and  managed  by  one  central  selling 
organization.  Coming  from  the  State  Agricultural 
College  this  statement  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
weight  of  scientific  logic  or  experience,  which  it 
does  not  in  fact  seem  to  merit. 

Some  six  months  ago  the  assistant  director  issued 
a  statement  that  the  committee  on  unified  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  would  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  the  facts,  and  then  formulate  a 
general  plan  of  organization.  Later  a  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out  through  the  Farm  Bureau.  Ques¬ 
tion  eight  asked :  “Should  shipping  stations  and 
equipment  be  owned  by  local  community  groups”  or 
a  “central  sales  organization”  or  by  the  “buyers  of 
milk?”  According  to  the  bulletin  this  question  was 
answered  in  favor  of  centralization. 

One  centralized  association  in  the  State  is  operat¬ 
ing  180  local  plants.  There  are  probably  75  or  more 
plants  owned  by  local  associations.  Some  “buyers 
of  milk”  own  and  operate  their  own  plants.  Infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  operating  plants 
under  the  three  systems  was  expected  from  the 
committee  which  promised  full  investigation.  It 
was  not  furnished,  but  farmers,  ignorant  of  the  cost 
records,  were  asked  to  guess  which  plan  would  cost 
the  least  to  operate.  That  was  what  the  question 
amounted  to  unless  the  farmer  was  expected  to  vote 
on  his  emotions  or  prejudices.  Even  so  the  evidence 
is  not  convincing  that  dairy  farmers  in  New  York 
want  a  Sapiro  system  of  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  pool  management.  The  vote  of  3,500 
would  be  far  short  of  the  total  officials  and  em¬ 
ployes  connected  with  these  bodies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  they  would  be  expected 
personally  to  influence.  At  most  the  vote  would  rep¬ 
resent  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  commercial  milk 
producers  of  the  territory. 

Logically  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
local  men  with  their  own  money  in  a  local  plant 
can  and  will  run  it  more  economically  than  it  could 
be  run  by  officials  in  a  central  city  office  through  em¬ 
ployes  handling  farmers’  money  with  no  one  to  over¬ 
see  them.  General  information  confirms  this  rea¬ 
soning.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  local  plants 
are  highly  successful  and  profitable.  Many  of  them 
outlived  the  centralized  experience  of  the  country 
milk  company.  According  to  official  admissions  the 
League  has  not  been  able  to  operate  plants  without 
loss.  Moreover,  the  successful  dairy  organizations 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Denmark,  work 
on  the  local  ownership  plan.  So  do  the  successful 
California  fruit  growers.  When  the  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Farm  Bureau  passes  the  buck  to  farm¬ 
ers  through  the  State  Agricultural  College  it  should, 
in  justice  to  the  college  and  to  the  farmer,  furnish 
available  information  to  make  possible  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  and  a  safe  judgment. 


Unity  Questions  Answered 

THE  first  coupon  offering  to  produce  more  milk 
for  the  six  Fall  and  Winter  months,  if  a  $3 
price  for  3  per  cent  is  assured  within  six  weeks  was 
received  before  the  final  edition  of  the  paper  was 
printed  from  a  League  member  delivering  to  a  Bor¬ 
den  plant  at  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County.  It 
promises  an  increase  of  100  lbs.  daily  under  the 
terms  proposed. 

The  estimates  are  coming  back  now  in  every  mail. 
They  run  so  far  largely  from  100  to  300  lbs.  promised 
increase,  if  the  assurance  of  the  price  is  made  in 
time  for  planting  and  early  planning  for  extra  cows 
and  feed.  Only  two  say  they  cannot  increase.  One 
promises  an  increase  of  1,000  lbs.  daily.  The  aver¬ 
age  so  far  is  121  lbs.  daily  increase.  The  letters  in¬ 
dicate  clear  understanding  of  the  situation.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  significant  extracts  from  some  of  them : 

“Also  get  rid  of  that  classification  and  blended- 
price  scheme.” 

“I  am  a  pooler,  no  other  plant  here.  Price  $2.14 
last  check.  Many  producers  here  use  milk  home, 
take  none  or  part  only  to  plant.  We  feed  it  to  hens, 
pigs  and  calves.  At  $2.14  it  is  cheapest  and  best 
feed.  All  would  make  more  at  $3  a  cwt.” 

“At  the  suggested  price  I  would  plant  more  corn, 
and  use  more  feed  next  Fall,  and  raise  more  calves 
for  the  future.  We  all  would.” 

“We  know  New  York  City  does  not  want  milk 
from  long  distances  with  a  pill  in  it  to  keep  it  from 


souring.  We  also  know  that  it  would  have  to  pay 
well  for  such  milk.  Western  farmers  are  not  work¬ 
ing  for  love.  They  have  good  markets  at  home. 
The  LTnity  idea  is  what  we  want.” 

The  farmer  offering  1,000  lbs.  increase  writes : 

“If  I  knew  ahead  the  price  of  milk,  then  I  could 
buy  my  cows  and  feed  and  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  milk.  At  present  it  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  to 
put  at  least  $6,000  to  $10,000  in  the  business.” 


Cheese  Value  of  Milk 

I  am  taking  my  milk  to  a  cheese  factory,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  3  per  cent  milk  will  make  as  many 
pounds  of  cheese  as  4  per  cent  milk.  What  feeding  value 
has  whey  for  hogs?  -  d. 

New  York. 

HE  other  cheese  solids  in  milk  increase  nearly, 
but  not  fully,  with  the  increase  in  fat.  Milk 
with  3  per  cent  fat  produces  about  8.3  lbs.  of  cheese ; 
4  per  cent  milk  makes  10.6  lbs.  according  to  careful¬ 
ly  compiled  records. 

Professor  Henry  estimates  the  value  of  whey  when 
fed  to  hogs  with  cornmeal  or  barley  as  about  one- 
half  the  value  of  skim-milk  by  weight,  and  from  a 
seventh  to  a  tenth  the  value  of  cornmeal. 


State  and  local  bond  issues  totaled 
in  1901,  $131,549,300;  in  1925,  $1,399,- 
638,000,  an  increase  of  $1,268,088,700. 


THIS  picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  called 
“Co-operation,”  issued  from  Washington.  Many 
people  complain  bitterly  about  national  taxes.  They 
are  heavy,  but  under  our  income  tax  laws  they  do 
not  weigh  upon  us  as  do  local  and  State  taxes.  The 
money  we  pay  for  interest  and  principal  on  bonds, 
and  all  sorts  of  demands  for  roads,  schools  and  other 
public  demands  is  what  eats  the  life  out  of  our 
business.  The  trouble  is  that  what  were  formerly 
luxuries  are  now  being  turned  into  necessities  and 
we  have  been  standing  by  letting  a  comparatively 
few  shrewd  and  interested  people  make  the  change. 
We  have  as  individuals  very  little  to  say  about 
Federal  taxes.  We  must  meet  them  in  one  way 
or  another.  We  are,  or  should  be,  masters  of  local 
taxes,  and  we  can  hold  them  down  to  a  reasonable 
limit  if  we  can  only  get  together  and  work  together. 
These  awful  local  taxes  not  only  cut  into  our  per¬ 
sonal  income,  but  most  of  the  bonds  which  they  rep¬ 
resent  are  tax-exempt.  As  securities  they  pay  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  expense  of  government,  and  thus  throw 
an  added  burden  on  forms  of  property  that  are 
taxable. 


Lecturing  the  Local  Assessors 

EPUTY  State  Tax  Commissioner  Daniel  R. 
Spratt  read  a  lecture  to  up-State  assessors, 
supervisors  and  municipal  officials  at  Watkins,  N. 
Y.,  on  Decoration  Day.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  developments  in  country  recreational  resorts  had 
been  vastly  increased  in  earning  power,  and  value, 
through  the  development  of  good  roads  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  communication.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  developments  of  public  utilities  and 
the  building  of  State  roads  has  increased  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  income  and  value  of  up-State  village  and 
city  property,  but  the  assessor  has  followed  the  old 
assessment  rules  and  the  old  estimate  of  value  and 
has  neglected  to  appraise  property  on  the  new  valu¬ 
ation. 

The  consequence,  he  reminds  them,  is  that  other 
classes  of  country  property,  such  as  hillside  farms, 
especially  those  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  im¬ 
proved  highways  and  which  have  decreased  in  value, 
are  yet  assessed  at  the  old  figures.  He  reminds  the 
assessors  that  it  is  as  much  of  a  failure  in  duty  to 


over-assess  in  one  case  as  it  is  to  under-assess  on 
another,  and  that  the  assessor  who  fails  to  appraise 
every  assessable  property  on  its  merits  falls  down  on 
his  job,  and  does  a  great  injustice  to  neighboring 
property  in  the  tax  district. 


Hard  Lines  for  Milk  Producers 

Some  years  ago  the  New  York  milk  dealers  ac¬ 
cused  producers  of  trying  to  starve  the  babies.  Who 
is  starving  babies  now?  Milk  from  four  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  here  is  being  run  to  Norwich  to  the  Bordens  for 
condensing.  Cows  are  being  slaughtered  by  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testers,  and  the  allowance  made  for  them  does  not 
coyer  the  cost  of  raising  a  calf  until  it  is  two  years 
old.  Even  at  that  they  may  not  get  the  pay  for  them 
tor  a  year  and  they  are  out  of  production  or  short  on 
it  tor  that  time  at  least.  With  this  and  low  milk  prices, 
tarmers  are  not  raising  as  many  calves  as  they  did  here 
five  years  ago. 

The  tuberculin  testers  tell  us  producers  will  get 
enough  more  for  milk  to  make  up  for  the  losses,  but  a 
set  ot  leaders  tell  us  we  must  produce  enough  for  the 
city  s  needs  regardless  of  price  or  lose  the  market  en¬ 
tirely.  ihe  testing  associations”  want  us  to  send  the 
small  producers  to  the  butchers,  and  the  dealers  want  us 
to  increase  production  Fall  and  Winter  when  we  can 
make  milk  only  at  a  loss. 

Now  what  I  have  to  say  is  this:  If  the  killing  of 
cows  continues,  if  calves  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit, 
and  it  milk  can  be  sold  only  at  a  loss  to  the  producer 
where  is  hew  York  City  going  to  get  its  milk,  unless  it 
goes  outside  of  this  milk  shed  and  pays  more  for  it 
than  it  needs  to  pay  here?  One  thing  is  certain,  if 
they  keep  on  killing  cows,  slaughtering  calves,  forcing 
losses  on  milk  producers,  and  consolidating  schools  for 
?  ,re'y  years  longer,  there  will  not  be  enough  ruralites 
left  for  a  corporal's  guard  in  New  York  State. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  e  s 


They  Never  Came  Back 

lVTOT  lonS  aS°  a  Jersey  farmer  had  a  visitor  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  She  was  a  woman — a  stu¬ 
dent  of  art  very  much  interested  in  uplift  work 
among  city  people.  Her  favorite  theory  was  that 
the  human  soul  is  “lifted  up  to  grander  things  by 
the  influence  of  flowers.”  If  any  of  you  have  had 
experience  with  ladies  who  argue  for  such  theories, 
well,  “you  know  what  I  mean!”  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  the  farmer  and  his  lady  friend  walked  about 
the  farm.  They  came  suddenly  upon  a  group  of 
auto  hogs.  Their  car  was  in  the  road  and  two  well- 
plumped  women  and  three  men  were  picking  lilacs, 
Azaleas  and  various  other  shrubs.  Their  favorite  plan 
was  to  break  off  the  lilac  bushes  and  pull  the  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  by  the  roots.  There  were  a  few  blos¬ 
soms  on  a  belated  cherry  tree,  and  these  auto  hogs 
were  pulling  it  apart.  The  farmer  took  a  firm  grip 
on  his  stick  and  advanced  to  the  inevitable  combat, 
but  the  lady  uplifter  begged  him  to  pause.  “She 
was  sure  that  it  was  positive  evidence  that  this 
group  were  striving  for  a  higher  life!  This  intense 
desire  for  flowers  was  sure  evidence  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  struggling  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  high¬ 
er  nature.”  It’s  curious  how  some  people  get  in  any 
such  way— yet  they  seem  to.  Naturally  the  farmer 
did  not  want  to  offend  his  guest  and  he  also  noticed 
that  this  uplifted  group  of  auto  hogs  were  picking 
large  quantities  of  a  green-leaved  plaht  which 
climbed  up  an  apple  tree.  A  couple  of  women  "were 
making  up  bunches  of  lilacs  and  Azaleas  with  this 
green  vine  for  trimming! 

“Here,”  he  said.  “Don’t  you  know  you’re  handling 
poison  ivy?” 

One  of  the  men  came  back : 

“What  are  you  giving  us?  You  can’t  scare  me — a 
skinflint  like  you  begrudge  working  people  a  few 
flowers !” 

However  they  had  their  car  well  filled,  and  off 
they  drove — one  of  the  men  politely  thumbing  his 
nose  as  he  went.  The  woman  uplifter  was  greatly 
pleased.  The  farmer  smiled.  He  knew  poison  ivy! 
These  auto  hogs  sold  the  stolen  flowers  to  a  man 
who  runs  a  roadside  stand.  Within  a  week  every¬ 
one  of  the  group  was  well  broken  out  with  ivy  poi¬ 
soning.  They  never  came  back.  The  farmer  pulled 
up  and  burned  the  vine,  but  the  memory  of  it  beats 
a  watchdog  or  a  bull  at  keeping  auto  hogs  at  bay. 


Present  Conditions  in  Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

The  fruit  trees  have  bloomed  much  more  fully  than 
had  been  anticipated.  With  the  large  apple  crop  last 
year  it  seemed  as  though  there  would  not  be  many  to 
bloom  this  year,  but  in  driving  about  the  country  one 
has  been  struck  by  the  abundance  of  the  apple  bloom. 
It  is  true  that  in  Baldwin  orchards  many  trees  are 
free  of  bloom,  but  in  general,  the  bloom  would  indicate 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 

The  weather  has  not  been  ideal  for  insect  polliniza- 
tion,  one  or  two  sunny  days  followed  by  several  days  of 
cool  windy  weather.  Saturday,  May  21,  was  warm  and 
pleasant  and  many  growers  were  uncertain  whether  to 
start  their  spraying  outfits  then  or  wait  until  Monday. 
McIntosh  and  Greening  were  past  the  full  bloom  but 
Northern  Spy  and  some  other  varieties  were  in  full 
bloom.  Consequently,  most  growers  waited  to  start 
their  sprayers  on  Monday,  but  with  rain  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
do  any  spraying.  These  four  days  have  been  ideal  for 
the  spread  of  apple  scab. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Creation 

If  I  had  an  acre  of  land — 

O  an  acre  of  land ! 

Within  cry  of  the  hills,  the  high  hills, 
And  the  sea  and  the  sand, 

And  a  brook  with  its  silvery  voice — 

I  would  dance  and  rejoice  ! 

I  would  build  a  small  house  on  my  land — 
So  I  would,  a  small  home  ! 

Within  call  of  the  woods,  the  high  woods, 
Within  flight  of  the  foam! 

And  O,  I  would  dig,  I  would  delve, 

Make  a  world  by  myself ! 

O  I  would  keep  pigs,  and  some  hens, 

And  grow  apples  and  peas  : 

All  things  that  would  multiply,  flowers 
For  my  hive  of  striped  bees — 

If  I  had  an  acre  of  land 

Life  should  spring  from  my  hand  ! 

— Hamisli  Maclaren  in 
London  Spectator. 

'P 

The  cost  of  fitting  garments  and  the 
loss  through  misfits  make  up  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  eight  and  one-lialf  billon 
dollar  annual  clothing  bill  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  more  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  reducing  this  part  of  the  bill. 
One  move  in  this  direction  is  the  recent 
publication  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Farmers’  Bulletin 
1530-F,  “Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses,” 
by  Maude  Campbell  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Recent  surveys  show 
that  women  who  do  their  own  sewing 
have  more  difficulty  with  altering  pat¬ 
terns  and  fitting  garments  than  with  any 
other  part  of  garment  construction.  By 
following  the  directions  that  have  been 
worked  out  much  valuable  time  and  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  saved.  Directions  are  given 
for  fitting  dresses  and  blouses  to  shoulders, 
neck,  bust,  hips  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  remedies  are  suggested  for  50 
common  fitting  difficulties.  There  are  also 
many  illustrations  showing  the  correct 
position  for  shoulder,  armscye,  and  other 
general  lines  of  the  dress,  and  making 
plain  the  methods  of  alteration  for  pat¬ 
terns  and  garments.  Copies  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin  may  be  obtained  free  on  request  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

Several  correspondents  have  written 
us  regarding  the  old  patchwork  quilt 
figured  on  page  792.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  name.  One  says  it 
is  blazing  star,  another  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  another  rising  sun,  while  a  fourth 
calls  it  “cog  wheel.”  We  always  find  that 
quilt  patterns  are  known  by  different 
names  in  different  localities,  and  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  great  variation  in  them. 


Sugarless  Candy 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y-.  a  request 
for  recipes  for  sugarless  candies.  Here  is 
one  1  have  used  for  several  years,  and 
like  very  much.  I  vary  it  according  to 
the  material  on  hand : 

Sugarless  Fruit  Centers. — Place  finest 
knife  on  food  chopper  and  put  through 
one  cup  peanuts  (shelled),  2-3  cup  cocoa- 
nut,  one  cup  raisins,  %  cup  figs,  one  cup 
stoned  prunes,  %  cup  dried  apricots,  juice 
of  half  lemon,  three  tablespoons  syrup  or 
honey.  Mix,  form  into  balls  or  cones. 
May  be  dipped  in  chocolate  or  fondant, 
or  simply  rolled  in  chopped  nuts  or 
chopped  cocoanut. 

Another  sweetmeat  we  are  very  fond 
of  is  dates  stuffed  with  plain  peanut- 
butter.  I  roll  them  in  sugar,  but  don’t 
feel  that  they  take  up  enough  sugar  to 
count.  I  have  stuffed  prunes  with  nut 
meats;  they  might  be  good  also  with  pea¬ 
nut-butter,  though  I  never  tried  them. 

MRS.  K.  D.  N. 


Preserving  Without  a  Fire 

Last  year  I  put  up  strawberries  in 
three  ways,  uncooked,  sun-cooked,  and 
stone-cooked ;  the  second  moderately 
sweetened,  the  first  and  third  “pound  for 
pound”  products.  The.  last  mentioned, 
strawberry  jam,  is  a  rich  and  delicious 
sweetmeat,  especially  when,  as  in  my 
case,  you  use  the  fragrant  little  wild  ber¬ 
ries,  but  for  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor,  a  careful  comparative  test  gave 
the  palm  most  decidedly  to  the  uncooked 
fruit.  A  shortcake  made  with  this  raw 
preserve  could  scarcely  be  distinguished, 
except  of  course  by  the  eye,  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  June  article.  Here  are  the  direc¬ 
tions  ;  ... 

Put  the  fruit  in  a  bowl  and  mash  with 
a  silver  fork,  crushing  every  berry;  add 


an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  mix  thorough¬ 
ly,  fill  sterilized  pint  jars,  and  seal — the 
whole  process  quite  independent  of  the 
cook  stove !  Shortcake  aside,  this  is  a 
transforming  sauce  for  boiled  rice  or  any 
simple  pudding.  This  year  I  am  going 
to  try  the  same  method  with  raspberries. 

R.  F.  D. 


Let’s  Put  Up  a  Shelf 

Putting  up  shelves  here,  there  and 
everywhere  is  a  joyous  habit  that  can  be 
cultivated  by  anyone  who  feels  the  need 
of  it. 

What  about  the  attic  or  the  storeroom? 
Before  Ave  began  to  acquire  the  shelf 
habit  we  were  always  hunting  for  some¬ 
thing  that  was  (or  was  though  to  be)  in 
a  box  at  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  two  or 
three  boxes  packed  in  behind  another  pile 
of  two  or  three,  and  all  of  them  taking  up 
floor  space  and  giving  the  place  a  clut¬ 
tered  look.  Lifting  the  boxes  out  and 
trying  to  find  other  floor  space  in  which 
to  land  them  temporarily  was  a  sore 
trial,  and  frequently  the  telephone  or  the 
doorbell  or  something  in  the  oven  would 
call  us  away  before  we  could  replace 
them  all.  Ask  any  housekeeper  how  she 
feels  about  her  attic  when  it  comes 
house-cleaning  time. 

“I'd  rather  be  whipped  than  tackle 
that  attic !”  she  says. 

So  would  we  once !  The  attic  was  like 
a  big  packing-ease  packed  full  of  trunks 
and  packing-cases  and  smaller  boxes,  and 
where,  oh  where  to  begin ! 

It  is  curious,  when  you  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  why  people  ever  pack 
things  away  in  trunks.  The  article 
wanted  at  any  given  time  is  more  than 


where  a  given  article  might  be  hiding. 

The  top  of  the  stack  forms  a  shelf 
which  proves  useful  for  the  storage  of 
such  things  as  vases,  old  lamps,  old  pew¬ 
ter,  baskets  and  other  treasurers  from 
which  we  cannot  part.  Under  the  bottom 
shelf  there  is  storage  space  for  heavier 
articles,  such  as  books,  magazines,  fire 
irons  and  trench  hats. 

Garments  which  might  attract  moths 
cannot  be  stored  in  these  boxes,  but  for 
these  we  buy  moth-proof  bags  which  hang 
on  strong  hooks  against  a  wall. 

The*  “back  room”  is  another  place 
which  has  been  greatly  improved  since  we 
acquired  the  shelf  habit.  This  is  an  un¬ 
finished  room  leading  out  from  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  its  like  is  found  in  most  houses 
built  40  or  more  years  ago.  Its  counter¬ 
part  in  modern  houses  is  the  dooryard 
garage  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  the 
repository  for  an  assortment  of  tools, 
nails,  screws,  picture  wire,  electrical 
wire,  and  automobile  accessories. 

Our  back  room  had  gradually  become 
reduced  to  a  narrow  passageway  where 
boxes,  screens,  watering  cans,  and  wash¬ 
boards  were  always  tumbling  over  each 
other  to  get  themselves  noticed.  The  one 
modest  shelf  which  had  been  put  up  to 
hold  boxes  of  nails  and  screws  had  be¬ 
come  so  crowded  with  paint  cans,  brushes, 
clippers  and  garden  claws  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  take  from  it  any  needed  ar¬ 
ticle  without  precipitating  something  else 
to  the  floor. 

When  the  shelf  habit  began  to  germi¬ 
nate  we  changed  all  this.  Unfinished 
walls  are  now  nothing  short  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  put  up  a  shelf,  it  is  so  easily 
done.  The  spaces  between  the  uprights 
are  transformed  from  waste  space  to  cun¬ 


A  Stack  of  Shelves  for  Attic  Storage 


likely  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk. 
You  have  to  lift  out  all  the  upper  layers 
and  scatter  them  about  on  the  floor,  while 
you  get  red  in  the  face  and  crippled  in 
the  back  reaching  into  the  depths.  When 
the  article  is  found  you  have  to  pack  the 
trunk  again,  and  that  takes  precious 
time  and  strength.  If  your  memory  has 
played  you  false  and  the  article  is  not, 
after  all,  in  that  trunk,  then  you  have  to 
repeat  the  performance  with  another 
trunk,  and  that  drains  still  more  strength 
and  patience.  Trunks  will  do  for  travel¬ 
ing.  For  storage  there  is  a  better  way. 
We  borrowed  it  from  a  sewing  teacher’s 
class-room,  where  it  serves  to  keep  sep¬ 
arated  the  sewing  projects  of  her  various 
classes. 

The  carpenter  member  of  our  family 
(every  family  should  have  one)  built  us 
a  stack  of  shelves,  divided  vertically  into 
compartments,  like  large  pigeonholes,  each 


Handy  Shelves  for  Back  Kitchen 


of  which  will  hold  two  boxes  of  uniform 
size.  Our  boxes  are  17  in.  long,  9)4  in- 
wide,  and  4)4  in-  deep,  and  they  are 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  reinforced  at 
the  corners  with  invisible  metal  stays,  so 
that  they  will  withstand  much  handling. 
They  were  bought  from  a  manufacturer, 
at  a  cost  of  45  cents  each.  Each  box  is 
labelled  with  a  neat  sticker  stating  its 
contents,  and  the  boxes  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  This  storage  stack 
has  several  advantages : 

1.  It  is  possible  to  pack  away  unlimited 
merchandise  without  encroaching  upon 
the  floor  space. 

2.  It  is  never  necessary  to  scatter 
things  about  in  hunting  for  an  article 
wanted. 

3.  Any  person  capable  of  reading  can 
locate  the  desired  box,  whereas  by  the 
trunk  method  only  the  one  who  packed 
the  trunk  could  venture  a  guess  as  to 


ning  berths  where  nail  boxes  and  paint 
cans  have  each  an  undisputed  resting 
place.  A  cleat  nailed  to  this  upright,  a 
cleat  nailed  to  the  next  one,  and  a  strip 
of  board  set  on  the  cleats,  and  there  you 
have  it — a  tiny  shelf  that  defied  confu¬ 
sion  ;  a  shelf  that  can  be  repeated  again 
and  again  up  the  wall  as  high  as  you 
may  desire. 

Along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  studs 
we  found  it  handy  to  fasten  projecting 
slats  at  convenient  points  to  serve  as 
hangers  for  the  garden  hose,  the  water¬ 
ing  can,  and  the  garden  baskets.  Against 
one  wall  in  the  back  room  is  a  hinged 
self  that  can  be  raised  on  an  adjustable 
leg,  or  lowered  to  hang  against  the  wall. 
In  a  corner  is  a  quarter-circle  shelf  to 
hold  the  oil  can. 

In  the  kitchen  we  have,  of  course,  the 
long,  wide  shelf  by  the  sink  for  dish-wash¬ 
ing  convenience,  and  a  narrow  one  above 
the  sink  for  soap  powders,  cleansing 
powders,  first  aid  kit  and  drinking  tum¬ 
bler. 

In  the  pantry  the  carpenters  had  left 
so  much  space  above  the  top  shelf  that 
we  decided  to  put  in  yet  another,  and  wTe 
also  added  a  pan  shelf  between  the  bot¬ 
tom  one  and  the  floor.  For  ease  in  sweep¬ 
ing  we  find  it  best  to  let  nothing  stand  on 
the  pantry  floor,  but  provide  a  shelf  at 
the  .  height  of  the  baseboard  for  buckets 
and  jugs  that  would  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  broom  or  mop.  For  the 
same  reason  Ave  like  a  shoe  shelf  in  the 
bedroom  closet. 

If  the  family  be  only  two  or  three  a 
shelf  on  the  veranda  may  serve  as  a  ta¬ 
ble  for  outdoor  meals.  Indeed,  a  hinged 
shelf  on  the  veranda  is  an  admirable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  porch  table,  because  it  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and  it  can 
be  lowered  to  hang  against  the  Avail  in 
wet  weather. 

At  the  beach  cottage  the  bedroom  wash- 
stand  may  very  well  be  a  shelf.  Indeed, 
a  shelf  is  a  sort  of  magic  article  that  can 
be  Avished  into  any  convenient  form.  Is 
it  a  bureau  you  lack?  Then  put  some 
shelves  across  the  interior  of  a  packing 
case  and  hang  a  curtain  down  before.  Is 
it  a  linen  closet  for  which  you  pine?  The 
answer  is  the  same.  A  bookcase?  Again, 
the  same !  We  find  that  other  people  have 
the  shelf  habit,  and  the  delight  Ayith 
Avhich  we  hail  a  new  adaption  of  the  idea 
is  only  one  degree  less  than  our  eagerness 
to  duplicate  the  adaptation  in  our  own 
home. 

At  a  fascinating  country  tea-room  out 
our  way  there  is  a  broad  shelf  that  does 
duty  as  a  desk.  A  narroiv  shelf  above  it 
helps  to  sustain  the  illusion.  The  Avails 
of  the  tea-room  are  unfinished,  and  the 


broad  shelf  has  been  fitted  around  the 
studs  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  compart¬ 
ments  where  paper  and  envelooes  are 
stacked.  On  the  little  shelf  there  are 
books,  a  vase,  and  a  bonbon  basket  of 
hammered  brass. 

Once  you  get  the  habit  started  you 
will  find  that  the  solution  of  many  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  housekeeping  lies  in  the  inspiring 
formula,  “Let’s  put  up  a  shelf !” 

ANNIE  E.  HARRIS 


Color  Schemes  in  Kitchens 

Nearly  every  home-maker  likes  to 
change.  the  appearance  of  the  Amrious 
rooms  in  her  house  each  year,  and  much 
more  interest  is  being  shoivn  of  late  in 
making  the  kitchen  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  shall  try  to  give  a  feiv  word  pic¬ 
tures  of  attractive  kitchens. 

Whether  there  are  feA\7  Avindoivs  or 
not,  put  light  colors  on  the  Avails,  for  a 
light  kitchen  is  a  joy  forever.  First,  let 
us  paint  the  Avoodivork  a  very  pale  gray, 
so  pale  as  to  look  almost  a  blue  tint,  and 
paper  the  side  walls  Avith  a  varnished 
paper — an  all-over  indistinct  design  in 
tints  of  blue,  pink  and  green.  Then  hang 
fine-checked  light  blue  and  Avliite  curtains 
at  the  windoAvs.  Cut  these  curtains  not 
more  than  12  in.  wide  and  the  length  of 
the  Avindows,  with  valance  the  same  width 
and  do  not  draw  the  shade  beloAv  the 
valance. 

Another  idea  for  this  same  kitchen  is 
a  buff  paint  for  woodwork,  cream  for  side 
Avails  and  ceiling,  with  brown  and  white 
fine-checked  curtains.  The  valance  style 
of  curtain,  which  is  mentioned  above, 
seems  to  meet  with  more  favor  than  any 
othef,  so  that  is  the  style  which  Avill  be 
meant  in  this  article. 

Light  blue  woodwork,  pale  blue  side 
Avails  with  pink  and  Avliite  fine-checked 
material  for  curtains,  would  make  a  very 
pretty  kitchen.  Buff  woodAvork,  tan  var¬ 
nished  paper  Avith  medium-broAvn  fast  col¬ 
or  curtains  is  another  good  suggestion. 
White  ceilings  are  nearly  alivays  most 
satisfactory  and  when  bordered  paper  is 
not  used,  a  molding  painted  the  same 
color  as  the  Avoodivork,  makes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  finish.  Paint  the  woodwork  cream 
color,  the  side  Avails  buff,  hang  dull  blue 
curtains  and  you  have  a  pleasing  combi¬ 
nation.  Cream  AvoodAA-ork,  pale  blue  Avails 
and  deeper  blue  curtains  also  harmonizing 
nicely,  or  pale  green  Avails  with  fine- 
checked  green  and  white  curtains  look 
equally  as  well. 

Before  deciding  on  the  color  of  your 
shades,  thought  should  be '  given  to  the 
color  the  house  is  painted  as  well  as  to 
the  interior;  for  instance,  yellow  shades 
do  not  look  well  in  a  yelloAV  house,  neither 
do  Avhite  shades  in  a  pure  Avliite  house 
nor  green  shades  in  an  all-green  house. 
The  colors  should  be  contrasting  and,  of 
course,  everyone  knoAvs  that  any  house 
looks  best  with  every  windoAV  shoAving 
the  same  color  or  shade. 

Cream  woodwork,  salmon  side  walls 
and  white  checked  scrim  curtains  Avould 
make  an  attractive  kitchen,  as  would  dark 
brown  AvoodAvork,  buff  side  walls  and  ecru 
scrim  or  unbleached  muslin  curtains.  The 
broAvn  woodwork  Avould  also  look  well 
Avith  nale  green  Avails  and  green  and  white 
curtains,  or  jiale  blue  walls  Avitli  blue 
dotted  Avhite  muslin  curtains,  or  salmon 
Avails  and  blue  and  white  checked  cur¬ 
tains. 

Always  buy  fast-color  material  for  your 
curtains,  for  no  kitchen  can  look  tidy  and 
attractive  with  faded  curtains  at  the  win¬ 
dows. 

In  a  newly-built  house,  it  is  nicer  to 
stain  or  varnish  the  woodwork  than  to 
paint  it,  but  before  applying  either,  a 
coat  of  shellac  is  necessary,  as  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  stain  from  being  absorbed  by 
the  wood  and  gives  a  glossy  luster  which 
is  exceedingly  pleasing.  If  a  dark  wood¬ 
work  is  desired,  use  dark  oak,  Avalnut  or 
cherry  stain,  while  varnish  will  preserve 
the  natural  color  of  the  Avood.  Whether 
varnish,  stain,  paint,  paper,  scrim  or 
gingham  is  used,  one  may  be  equally  as 
attractive  as  another  if  the  colors  har¬ 
monize  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  can 
have  a  kitchen  of  which  Ave  are  proud,  if 
we  will.  You  know  a  good  housekeeper  is 
known  by  her  kitchen.  L.  H.  c. 


Chili  Con  Carne 

Two  chili  peppers,  2  lbs.  beef  flank,  but¬ 
ter  or  dippings,  one  clove  garlic,  flour, 
frijole  or  kidney  beans. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  the  peppers, 
soak  the  pods  in  a  pint  of  Avarm  Avater 
until  soft,  scrape  the  pulp  from  the  skin 
and  add  to  the  water.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces  and  broAvn  in  the  butter  or 
drippings.  Add  the  garlic  and  chili  water. 
Cook  until  the  meat  is  tender,  renewing 
the  water  if  necessary.  Thicken  th< 
sauce  with  flour.  Serve  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  beans  (frijoles)  or  kidney  beans, 
which  make  a  very  good  substitute.  If 
chili  peppers  cannot  be  obtained,  water 
and  cayenne  peppers  may  be  used.  Chili 
powder  may  also  be  used,  one-lialf  to  one 
tablespoon  being  sufficient.  An  onion 
may  be  substituted  for  the  garlic. 

MRS.  J.  AV.  R. 


Apple  and  Nut  Salad 

Mix  one  pint  celery  and  one  pint  apples 
cut  into  small  pieces  with  one-half  pint 
of  English  walnut  meats  broken  into 
small  pieces.  Dress  with  boiled  salad 
dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 
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Echoes  from  Mapledale 

Sugaring  is  over,  and  the  farmers  have 
received  their  checks.  And  fat  ones  they 
were,  too,  because  the  sugar  season  was 
n  good  one.  We  like  it  so,  for  it  seems  to 
give  the  farmers  a  good  boost  for  the 
year’s  work.  The  bulk  of  the  syrup  is 
now  put  into  drums  and  three  carloads 
were  shipped  from  town.  The  hardware 
company  sold  3,000  gallon  cans,  and  if 
■we  add  the  amount  of  syrup  made  into 
sugar,  we  can  have  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  in  our  section. 
Every  year  we  hear  stories  showing  how 
ignorant  people  are  of  the  wyay  maple 
sugar  is  made.  One  I  heard  this  year  is 
worth  repeating.  A  lady  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  driving  up  to  a  certain  town 
in  Vermont.  The  radiator  to  her  car  ran 
dry  and  she  began  searching  for  water. 
She  could  find  none  in  a  trough  anywhere 
but  she  did  find  a  pail  hanging  on  a  tree 
and  it  had  a  little  water  (as  she  sup¬ 
posed)  in  it,  so  she  poured  it  into  the 
radiator.  On  another  tree  was  another 
pail  with  water  also.  She  thought  there 
was  such  an  abundance  of  pails  she  might 
as  well  take  one  along  to  use  when  she 
found  -water  in  larger  quantities,  so  she 
threw  it  into  her  car.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  had  put  sap  in  her  radiator  un¬ 
til  she  reached  her  destination.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  informed  her  told  me  the  story. 
Do  you  suppose  the  sap  was  syrup  when 
she  arrived,  and  how  far  do  you  suppose 
she  would  have  had  to  go  before  it  would 
have  been  sugar? 

And  now  it  is  chickens  and  gardens  and 
crops  and  housecleaning  and  Spring  sewT- 
ing  and  canning  greens.  We  have  hatched 
about  1.500  chicks,  most  of  which  we  sold 
when  hatched.  The  eggs  ran  high  in  fer¬ 
tility  and  we  had  higher  per  cent  hatches 
than  usual.  The  garden  can  boast  only 
of  200  strawberry  plants  and  garden  and 
sweet  peas  as  yet.  Crops  are  delayed 
owing  to  so  much  rain.  There  will  be 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes,  which  are  the 
usual  crops  of  the  farmers  around  here. 
The  potatoes  will  go  for  seed  if  certified. 
Housecleaning  is  only  well  begun,  but  if 
I  can  follow  my  schedule  for  the  next  10 
days  it  will  be  nearly  done.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  over  two  bedrooms  this  Spring,  and 
one  is  finished.  It  surely  is  a  pleasure  to 
paper  and  paint  even  though  it  means 
extra  work.  This  room  has  received  such 
a  transformation !  The  set  was  given  to 
us  by  one  of  the  grandmothers,  and  is  one 
of  "those  handmade  cumbersome  sets, 
neither  antique  nor  modern  enough  to  be 
interesting.  We  have  detached  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  bed,  however,  and  taken  the 
mirror  from  its  frame  and  hung  it  alone, 
and  really  you  would  scarcely  realize  it 
was  the  same  set.  More  of  the  other  bed¬ 
room  another  time. 

Spring  sewing  includes  to  date" a  navy 
taffeta  for  myself,  a  Peter  Pan  dress 
which  I  made  for  the  contest  put  on  by 
the  manufactu-rers  of  Peter  Pan  cloth,  a 
gingham  dress  for  myself  and  a  best  dress 
for  Lois  of  green  printed  goods  with  a 
border.  The  border  I  put  down  the 
front  of  the  dress,  on  the  pocket  welts 
and  the  cuffs  of  the  raglan  sleeves.  I  like 
the  variation  from  the  border  around  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  sew  for  the 
little  folks  when  they  think  everything 
is  just  right.  I  suppose  they  reach  an 
age  when  they  aren’t  so  easily  pleased. 
My  taffeta  I’m  quite  proud  of.  It  has  a 
tiered  skirt  but  I  am  so  short  we  (mother 
and  I)  made  a  two-tiered  one.  No,  it 
isn’t  I  that  am  so  short,  it  is  the  skirt. 
The  dress  is  absolutely  plain,  I  mean 
there  is  no  trimming,  but  a  peach  colored 
flower  at  the  shoulder  gives  the  touch  of 
color  needed.  The  Peter  Pan  dress  was 
not  the  prize-winner,  but  is  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  dress  to  my  mind,  and  I  know  it  is  a 
dress  I  shall  enjoy  wearing.  The  ging¬ 
ham  dress  is  not  yet  completed.  I  cut  it 
from  my  permanent  pattern ;  inserted 
plaits  on  each  side  with  pockets  at  the 
top.  So  far  so  good,  but  when  I  came  to 
the  piece  on  the  front  I  must  confess  I 
was  stuck.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  for  I  call 
myself  something  of  a  dressmaker,  but  it 
is  true,  and  I  have  sent  it  down  to  my 
sister  and  mother  who  will  straighten  me 
out.  I  forgot  to  mention  a  shirt  for  hus¬ 
band  in  my  list  of  Spring  sewings.  This 
was  my  first  attempt  at  shirt  making.  It’s 
a  peach  of  a  shirt,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

I  haven’t  told  you  about  my  permanent 
pattern,  have  I?  You  have  heard  of 
them  though,  and  perhaps  you  have  one. 
In  the  past  year  in  Vermont  600  have 
been  made.  To  make  one  we  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  pattern  nearest  our  size,  which 
we  alter  by  slashing,  lapping  over  or 
spreading  to  make  it  meet  our  own 
measurements,  then  we  cut  the  pattern 
from  paper  cambric.  These  patterns  as¬ 
sure  us  of  well-fitting  dresses  around  the 
neck  and  armscye,  and  we’ll  find  them 
worth  their  price  even  though  we  use  a 
commercial  pattern  also,  and  these  for 
only  the  neck  and  armscye.  But  all  sim¬ 
ple  dresses  can  be  cut  from  the  perma¬ 
nent  pattern  alone  if  desired. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  to  a  style 
show.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that 
farm  women  should  be  going  to  such  a 
thing  and  still  more  unbelievable  that  the 
show  was  staged  particularly  for  farm 
women,  and  came  through  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  show  was  most  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  Mrs.  Griebel,  clothing  specialist  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  dem¬ 
onstrator.  She  showed  us  10  dresses 
which  she  herself  had  made,  using  her 
permanent  pattern,  and  she  used  herself 
as  a  model,  which  made  the  show  more 
practical  and  unique  in  that  other  fashion 


shows  we  have  seen  use  wrax  figures.  She 
gave  us  many  suggestions  as  to  color  and 
fabrics,  etc.  Mrs.  Griebel  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  permanent  pattern 
which  came  into  being  about  seven  years 
ago.  She  had  given  when  we  heard  her, 
25  style  shows  since  March,  and  talked  to 
over  9,000  women. 

On  May  5  we  had  ice  cream  frozen 
with  ice  got  from  the  roadside,  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  here  where  the  men  were 
working  on  the  road.  I  have  canned  eight 
and  a  half  quarts  of  dandelions  and  feel 
quite  rich.  The  coveted  book  of  Dun¬ 
bar’s  poems  became  my  possession  on  my 
birthday,  just  passed.  Leave  it  to  hus¬ 
band  to  give  me  the  book  I  want.  Jim¬ 
mie,  too,  has  had  his  fourth  birthday  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


750.  —  Morning  or 
Sports  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  30,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  46-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


16,  18  and  20  years, 
36,  38.  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  witli 
%  yd.  of  12-in.  mar- 
trial  for  vestee  and 
4  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Ten  cents. 


583.  —  Distinctive 
Plaits.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40. 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Tlie  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  32 
or  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36  in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Style  Book.  “The  Fashion  World,’’ 
10  cents. 


we  celebrate  a  little  cousin’s  fifth  one  on 
Sunday.  Lois  wishes  her  birthday  came 
before  June,  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  it. 

We  had  a  heavy  thunder  shower  today 
with  hail  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  and 
do  you  know,  the  rainbow  seemed  to  end 
on  our  potato  field  !  Who  knows  but  in 
the  Fall,  we  may  find  the  pot  of  gold 
there?  s.  M.  B. 


Canning  Corn 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an  inquirer 
asked  how  to  can  corn  and  have  it  keep. 
Last  year  my  sister  and  I  used  this  meth¬ 
od,  and  none  of  it  spoiled,  although  we 
put  up  48  cans.  Corn  was  picked  fresh, 
husked  and  silked.  With  a  sharp  knife 
we  cut  it  all  from  cob.  Next  it  was 
packed  in  cans  and  pounded  until  the 
milk  runs  over  the  top,  rubbers  and  tops 
adjusted.  We  have  a  cooker  and  it  was 
cooked  three  hours  for  pint  cans  and  six 
for  quart  cans.  A  wooden  potato  mash¬ 
er  is  fine  for  pounding  the  corn  but  we 
didn’t  have  one  the  right  size.  We  found 
a  small  tumbler  such  as  dried  beef  comes 
in,  was  just  the  thing.  mrs.  e.  r.  c. 


Peach  and  Raspberry  Sauce 

When  you  are  canning  the  Fall  crop 
of  everbearing  raspberries  add  peaches 
cut  in  pieces  and  cook  in  the  open  kettle 
way.  This  makes  a  delicious  sauce. 

MRS.  H.  n.  A. 


THATCHER 

BOILERS  -  FURNACES  -RANGES 


For  those  cold  W inter  Nights 

WHEN  the  sand-man  comes  ’round  there 
is  a  cheery,  warm  bedroom  in  which 
to  undress  Billy  or  Mary,  made  possible  by 
the  scientific  heating  principle  of 
the  Thatcher  Pipeless  Furnace. 
Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  size 
you  need.  There  is  a  correct 
furnace  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  about  the 
Thatcher  Pipeless  Furnace  and 
other  Thatcher  products. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

New  York — 21  West  44th  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. — 39-41  St.  Francis  Street 
Chicago — 341  N.  Clark  Street 


Relieves  pain.  Soothes  and 
heals.  An  old-time  family 
remedy.  Keep  it  always 
handy  for  lumbago — back¬ 
ache — sore  and  aching 
muscles — cuts — sprains — 
bruises — and  burns.  At  your 
druggist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 


The  Lawrence- Williams  Co 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
COMBINATION  OFFER  for 


To  Make  Some 
New  Friends 

No.  1 — 8  oz.  Bottle 
Quinine  Hair  Tonic  §1 
|  No.  2 — 8  oz.  Bottle 
i  Imperial  Bay  Rum  .65 
|  N o.  3 — 6  oz.  Bottle 
j  Natural  Lilac  .  .  $1 
$2.65 

|  No.  1— Unexcelled  for 
I  cleaning  the  scalp. 
|  Promotes  the  growth 
i  of  hair. 

No.  2— Pleasant  after 
shaving.  Makes  the  face  feel  smooth  and  soft. 

No.  3 — .A  delightful  scented  toilet  water  for  face  and 
handkerchief. 

These  nroduets  are  guaranteed  to  be  manufactured  from 
formulas  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Money  bade  guarantee  if  not  satisfactory. 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

WYTHE  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  134-136  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Kill  All  Flies  !  “ESS" 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  allsea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  Nt .  V.. 


“The  Iron 
With  the 
Cool  Blue 
Handle ** 


fbleman  Heating  Iron 

Iron  in  cool  comfort —  Makes  its  own  gas  from 
indoors  or  out  —  with  the  better  grades  of  gasoline. 
Coleman  Iron.  Do  the  Does  average  ironing  for 
whole  job  with  one  iron.  1  cent.  Pointed  at  both 
No  trudging  to  and  from  ends— faster  work,  no 
the  stove.  No  trailing  wrinkles.  Ask  your  dealer 
cords.  No  unnecessary  or  write  us  direct  for  full 
lifting.  Clean, safe, simple,  details. 

DESK  RY-3 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO. 
BELBER  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


kc&ases  Odors 


Destroys  barnyard  and 
body  odors — kills  germs. 
Heals  and  soothes.  Fine 
for  sweaty  feet.  At  your 
Dealers’,  or  send  10  cents 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 

Dept.  RN-61  Dayton,  Ohio 

GRANDPA’S 


Pure 
Since  18 


WONDER. 
PINE  TAR  SOAP 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses.  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
“  "of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  8c  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our 


New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outnt  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


miimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 
Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii 
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V. 


Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers 
now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of 
use. 

3.  83.27%  of  the 
users  report  aver¬ 
age  saving  of  2  hrs., 
12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.*3%  of  the 
users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the 
users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand 
milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  re¬ 
ported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users 
say  their  De  Laval 
is  easy  to  keep  in 
a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria 
count  of  all  report¬ 
ing.  14,542—62% 
report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  D  e 

Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the 
best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 


*Based  on  reports  from 
1844  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


likes  it 


Father  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker 
because  it  saves  so  much  time, 
produces  more  and  cleaner  milk, 
and  makes  milking  cows  so  much 
more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because  there 
isn’t  so  much  help  to  care  for. 

Son  likes  it  because  it  is  so 
much  fun  to  milk  with  it,  and 
because  it  enables  him  to  take  the 
place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  be¬ 
cause  milking  is  so  much  easier, 
and  he  and  the  boss  “trade  off” 
milking  every  other  Sunday,  so  that 
one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it 
because  of  its  regular,  stimulating 
and  soothing  action — and  prove  it 
by  giving  more  milk. 

There  are  now  more  than  650,000 
cows  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers. 
Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  they 
pay  for  themselves  while  you  are 
using  them.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below 
for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


^•"MOTHER 


SON 


HIRED 

MAN 


THE 

COWS 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
>  Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
j  Med  icated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Th  ree  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
}  Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Liquid 

UDDER  BALM 


A  clean  and  effective  treatment 
for  caked  udder  and  acute  mastitis 
in  dairy  cows.  1  PINT,  $1.00 


GARGET  POWDER 


For  the  treatment  of  garget, 
bloody  milk,  stringy  milk, 
etc. 

1  POUND,  60  CENTS 

— Manufactured  by — 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  flve.,  Piltsburgh,  Pa 

Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  Rife  Ram 
—fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air- 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
freecatalog  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  West  Street  New  York 

WATER 

By  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

From  Brook,  Spring  or  Pond 
Deliver  Anywhere  on  Your  Premises 
Catalogue  on  Request 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  Sole  Selling  Agent 

Rife  Hyd.  Ram  and  Pump  Works 
IS  Park  Row  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  _ 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


^P^C^EAM 

SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 


after 

30*dayl 


trial 


Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NF.AR\ 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20. 

Write  Sor  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  am 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  28-J  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1T\  ST  W Man's  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  pri 

i'g'  S  f  g—f  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachme 
JA\-JL  X  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  H 

MnwMMMMH  vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Satina,  Kai 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  I 


Oldest  Holstein  Breeder  in 
America  Leads  in  Cow 
Testing  Records 

Fifty-nine  years  ago,  when  Holsteins 
were  not  as  numerous  as  they  are  today, 
and  nobody  had  heard  of  a  cow-testing 
association,  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  Y.,  now  owner  of  the  oldest 
Holstein  herd  in  the  United  States  and 
himself  the  oldest  Holstein  breeder,  was 
making  cows  yield  two  quarts  of  milk  for 
every  one  they  gave  before. 

Now  Mr.  Miller’s  cow  Pledge  Clothilde 
Onyx  Hengerveld  6tli,  leads  all  cows  in 
milk  production  in  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1927.  She  produced  dur¬ 
ing  January,  2.564  lbs.  of  milk ;  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  2,418  lbs. ;  in  March,  2,511  lbs., 
making  a  total  of  7,493  lbs.  for  the  first 
three  months.  She  was  milked  only 
twice  a  day  under  practical  average  farm 
conditions  and  two  different  days  milked 


Gerrit  Miller,  Oldest  Holstein  Breeder  in 
the  U.  8.,  and  Oicner  of  the  Kriemhild 

Herd,  the  Oldest  Holstein  Herd  in 
America 

as  high  as  89  lbs.  Her  sire  is  Fair  View 
Parana  Korndyke ;  dam.  Pledge  Clothilde 
Onyx  Hengerveld.  During  the  year,  Feb. 
1,  1926  to  Feb.  1,  1927,  she  produced 
17,491  lbs.  milk  containing  751  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

Concerning  Pledge  Clothilde  Onyx  Hen¬ 
gerveld  6th,  Mr.  Miller  says,  “This  cow  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  I  have  ever  bred. 
She  is  a  pleasing  dairy  type,  medium  in 
size,  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  hearty 
eater,  good  temperament  and  black  in 
body  as  was  the  preference  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers  in  color  markings.  In  this  mark¬ 
ing  she  is  strikingly  like  Plenty,  the  im¬ 
ported  grand  daughter  of  Empress.  Her 
breeding  combines  the  best  of  my  founda¬ 
tion  (Empress,  Johanna,  Ondion,  Plen¬ 
ty,  Billy,  Boelyn  and  his  son  Empire  from 
Empress.)  In  form  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion  she  greatly  resembles  Empress  which 
I  imported  in  1879  as  a  model  in  type  I 
have  been  striving  ever  since  to  repro¬ 
duce.” 

Six  heifers  in  the  Kriemhild  herd  from 
the  same  sire,  milking  for  a  total  of  32 
months,  have  averaged  40  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  per  month  for  half  the  time  milked. 
In  their  best  day’s  milking  with  two  milk¬ 
ings  under  the  practical  farm  condition, 
Mr.  Miller  states  that  in  his  58  years  in 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holsteins  he 
never  liad  anything  equal  them  for  pro¬ 
duction  under  similar  conditions. 


Grassy  Flavor  in  Milk 

Do  you  know  a  remedy  to  avoid  grassy 
flavor  in  milk  and  butter?  We  take 
cows  off  the  grass  one  to  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  milking.  MRS.  E.  H.  c. 

Frederick,  Md. 

Grassy  flavors,  and  in  many  sections 
garlic  flavors,  are  the  hoodoo  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  in  early  pasture  season.  Flavors 
may  be  eliminated  from  milk  by  heating 
and  cooling  very  quickly.  A  practical 
way  is  to  leave  the  cows  on  pasture  for 
only  half  a  day  and  then  bring  them  into 
the  barn  and  give  a  feeding  of  hay.  The 
hay  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  grassy 
flavors  of  the  milk.  J.  W.  B. 


Keep  Milk 

Clean 


this  easy  way 

For  clean  milk  pays! 

At  milking  time, put  Johnson’s  Filter 
Cloth  over  your  pail — and  keep  out 
hairs  and  flying  bits  of  dirt.  Every  time 
you  transfer  the  milk,  filter  through 
Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth.  And  when  you 
strain  the  milk  into  the  cans  for  market 
— use  Johnson’s  Discs  in  your  strainer. 

In  appearance — and  in  bacteria  count 
—you’ll  have  cleaner  milk. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s  to  see  these 
Johnson  &  Johnson  aids  to  cleaner 
milk.  Or  mail  this  coupon  today!  . 

("JOHNSON  JOHNSON^  D^pt.  H  52571 

I  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet  I 
|  on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Discs.  | 

|  Name— - j 

j  Address  | 

1 _ ----- _ : - 1 


FILTER  CLOTH  COTTON  DISCS 


Why  let  that  lump  develop,  ruin  a  valuable  cow, 
spread  from  animal  to  animal,  scatter  infection 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  over  your  premises? 
Not  to  treat  at  all  is  disastrous;  improper  treat¬ 
ment  is  long-drawn  out,  tedious,  painful  to  the 
animal,  uncertain  and  costly.  Use  Actinoform, 
the  sure  treatment,  and  get  quick  results. 


Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild  and  severe,  yield  to  this 
remarkable  preparation.  Brings  average  case  to 
sudden  end,  healing  often  without  scar — over 
successful.  In  use  over  30  years — now 
more  popular  than  ever.  10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  last  year.  Users  must  be  satisfied.  If 
Actinoform  ever  fails  you  get  your  money  back. 

COSTS  LITTLE— EASY  TO  USE 

But  gets  big  results.  One  $2.50  bottle  enough  in 
average  case— often  enough  for  several  cases.  No 
treatment  so  sure  and  successful.  Actinoform 
stops  lump  jaw  short  with  little  cost.  No  experience 
necessary.  Anyone  can  get  results.  Our  directions 
are  complete,  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  No 
tedious  treatment  or  complicated  operations. 

ACTINOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

LUMP  JAW 


Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM — Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE — Bone 

spavin.  Ringbone,  Sldebone, . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION— All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP— Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM— Galls.  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions. WlreCuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER — 21$  Lbs . 85 

“  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’S 
. — and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case. We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

FLEMING  BROS.  MS 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Non-testers’  League 

The  Non-testers’  League  of  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  met  recently  in  Rome  and  or¬ 
ganized.  This  group  of  men  claim  that 
the  tuberculin  test  is  uncertain  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  science  and  by  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  and  is  therefore  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money  and  unfair 
to  the  farmers. 

These  officers  were  elected :  President, 
George  E.  Dunham,  Rome ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Godfrey  Teuscher,  Rome ;  secretary, 
Samuel  Emhof,  Marcy ;  treasurer,  Ray 
Evans,  Rome. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  told  of  the  necessity 
of  organizing  in  order  to  fight  with  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  and  said  that  the  issue  is  one 
of  long  standing.  He  said  that  he  had  in 
bis  possession  newspaper  clippings  of  15 
years  back  in  which  the  same  story  was 
recounted.  “The  main  reason  for  this 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  producers  and 
consumers  do  not  understand  one  another. 
Fear  is  being  instilled  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  over  this  question,  and 
many  are  refraining  from  buying  beef 
because  of  this  fear.  We  must  eliminate 
this  fear  which  those  favoring  testing 
have  instilled.” 

Samuel  Emhof  of  Marcy,  George  Nel¬ 
son  and  Godfrey  Teuscher  of  Rome,  a 
committee  on  arrangements,  will  continue 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  and  will  consult 
with  the  officers  as  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


Homemade  Sterlizing  Outfit 

I  am  in  a  position  to  get  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  my  milk  with  a  bonus  for  low 
bacteria  count,  so  much  per  each  1,000 
under  25,000.  To  do  this  I  must  have  a 
sterilizer  that  I  may  be  sure  everything 
is  clean.  My  idea  is  to  fill  a  wash  boiler 
when  1  start  milking  and  start  the  stove, 
which  is  a  two-burner  oil  stove.  Then 
when  I  am  through  milking  I  can  have 
enough  water  to  wash  up  with  and  then 
have  about  4  in.  of  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  to  make  steam  for  sterilizing. 
My  main  question  is  this:  Shall  I  be  able 
to  generate  enough  steam  in  this  way  to 
fill  the  sterilizing  chest  connected  with 
boiler?  This  chest  will  be  about  100 
gallons  capacity.  I  am  using  an  old  tank 
for  the  chest.  S.  T.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  an  ordinary  wash  boiler 
and  a  two-burner  oil  stove  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  purposes  would  be  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  arrangement  you  have 
in  mind  enough  pressure  would  develop 
to  loosen  the  cover,  as  this  often  happens 
on  wash  day.  The  boiler  cover  would 
have  to  be  specially  designed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  tight,  so  the  steam  would  be  forced 
through  the  hose  into  the  steam  chest. 
A  tinsmith  could  construct  a  suitable 
cover.  There  would  be  plenty  of  water 
for  making  steam,  but  I  question  whether 
or  not  the  ordinary  two-burner  oil  stove 
could  furnish  heat  enough  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  the  chest  full  of  enough  steam  to 
maintain  a  sterilizing  temperature. 

Usually  utensils  are  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  steam  for  about  30  min¬ 
utes.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the 
heat  must  be  applied  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  get  the  full  boiler  to 
the  boiling  point  and  later  to  maintain 
that  temperature.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  amount  of  steam  being  great 
enough  to  do  the  work.  It’s  a  question 
of  getting  enough  heat,  to  vaporize  the 
water  fast  enough  and  soon  enough  to 
do  efficient  sterilization.  It  is  worth 
trying  out  at  any  rate,  and  any  needed 
improvements  can  be  added  at  little  cost. 

J.  W.  B. 


Brabant  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale 

With  27  head  averaging  a  little  over 
$300,  and  a  sale  total  of  $10,985  for  the 
45  head  offered,  the  Brabant  Farm  con¬ 
signment  sale  of  purebred  Guernseys  held 
on  Judge  Van  Etten's  farm  at  Kingston 
on  May  10  was  regarded  by  the  sellers  as 
a  complete  success.  Participating  as  con¬ 
signors  with  Brabant  Farm  were  Beech- 
ford  Farm,  Harry  Bailey,  owner ;  High 
Point  Springs  Farm,  owned  by  Jules 
Breuchaud,  and  Saugerties  Farms,  owned 
by  J.  O.  Winston.  With  all  the  cattle  in 
excellent  condition  and  the  sale  arrange¬ 
ments  complete  in  every  detail  the  fully 
accredited  herds  grouped  for  this  event 
evidently  made  a  favorable  impression. 
A  fair  sized  crowd  was  in  attendance 
with  buyers  present  from  Pennsylvania 


and  New  Jersey,  in  addition  to  those 
from  New  York.  The  high  cow  was 
Betsy’s  Gem  of  Bellview  70041,  consigned 
by  Harry  Bailey  and  purchased  by  J.  A. 
Cairns  of  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  at  $500. 
W.  G.  Crandall,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  served  as 
auctioneer  and  the  sale  was  conducted 
under  the  personal  management  of  E.  M. 
Hastings,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  28,  1927  : 

Market,  slow,  draggy ;  not  enough  buy¬ 
ers  here  to  make  a  market.  Beef  steers, 
steady,  as  compared  with  last  week.  Bulls 
and  heifers,  50c  higher  for  week ;  cows, 
steady.  Calves,  steady ;  few  selects,  $14. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  28,  1927  : 
Cattle,  30  cars :  16  Pennsylvania,  5  St. 
Paul,  2  Virginia,  2  Kentucky,  2  Ohio,  I 
West  Virginia,  1  Chicago,  1  St.  Louis; 
containing  642  head ;  1,634  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  2,276  head,  346  calves, 
493  hogs,  216  sheep.  Compared  with 
previous  week :  Cattle,  28  cars ;  contain¬ 
ing  600  head ;  1,578  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  2,17S  head,  387  calves,  407 
hogs. 

BAJsGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Choice,  $10.50  to  $11.75; 
good,  $9.75  to  $10.50 ;  medium,  $8.50  to 
$9.75 ;  common,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $8.75 ;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ; 
common,  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $9  to  $10;  good,  $8 
to  $9 ;  medium,  $7  to  $8 ;  common,  $6 
to  $7. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  good,  $5.25 
to  $6.50 ;  medium,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  cut¬ 
ters  and  common  $3.75  to  $4.25;  low 
cutters,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Vealers. — Choice,  $13  to  $14;  medium, 
$10  to  $13 :  common,  $6  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$9.75  to  $10.50;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.50 ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.75;  rough 
stock,  $S.50  to  $10. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.37 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $16  to 
$17 ;  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $42  to  $43;  shorts, 
$42  to  $43 ;  hominy,  $42  to  $43 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $46  tc  $47 ;  linseed,  $57  to  $58 ; 
gluten,  $43  to  $44 :  ground  oats,  $45.50 
to  $46.50:  Alfalfa  (regular),  $41  to  $42; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $48  to  $49 ;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $36  to  $37 ;  18  per  cent, 
$39  to  $40 ;  20  per  cent,  $43  to  $44 ;  24 
per  cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  25  per  cent,  $51  to 
$52 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $47  to  $48 ; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $45  to  $46. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9-10. — American  Peony  Society, 
annual  show,  the  Armory,  Peoria,  Ill. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  II.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exliibiton,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing, 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  2-7,  1928. — Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

June  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sale,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires,  Annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Llornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  43  to  44c ;  fine  clothing, 
37c;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  42  to 
43c;  half  blood  clothing  36  to  37c;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42c ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c ; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  40  to  41c ; 
low  quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

Howto  care  for  your  dog 
Dept  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWJl  „„„„  MHMg  „  ,  ,j,  (|  PM< Pl 


RANDOT  FARMS 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

for  sale,  9  mos.  old".  By  a  son  of  Yeoman’s  King  of  the 
May.  Out  of  Randot  Bab,  A,  R.,  11,263  lbs.  milk,  701  lbs. 
fat,  Class  B.  Federal  Supervision.  Send  for  pedigree 
and  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LOUIg  S.  COX  ;  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 


BULL 


WE  OFFER  A 
1  O-M  O  N  T  H 

by  a  son  of  “Imp.  Blonde’s  Golden  Oxford” 
fi’om  a  Register  of  Merit  daughter  of 
“Imp.  Xenia’s  Sultan.”  Price,  $225  f.  o.  b. 

CEDAR  RUN  FARM 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE  W 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NV1LLE,  PA. 


DOGS 


rnPVCRQDAUICI  Dll  DQ  Black  or  brown,  tails  docked, 
bUuAtHOrAnitLrUra  well  bred,  from  my  own  dogs. 
Long  ears,  wavy  coats.  Males.  @10.00;  females.  @5.00. 
Reference  R.  N.-Y.  O.  II.  R 1  l.K  V  Franklin,  Vt. 


BROWN  PflPifCB  QPAMICI  3  years,  good  hunter  and 
FEMALE  UUUftcn  OrAfllCL  watch  dog,  $15.  Black 
female,  2  years,  good  pet,  great  hunter,  SI  5.  Black  and 
cocker  pups,  $1  Oand  $5.  AKTHUR5IULLEN,  Franklin,  Vt. 


CUCDIlADn  DIIDC  Noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
wntrllHItll  lUrO  beauty.  Great  pets  and  farm 
dogs.  12  years  in  this  business.  Males,  $10;  females, 
$5.  Real  watch  dogs.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


10  CHOICE  OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  g0a®i 

Pigeon  blue  and  white  from  imported  Sire  and  Dam. 
Natural  heelers.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


M«LE  Pn«tor  Cnoninl  2  years,  guaranteed,  Retriever. 

BLACK  UUViKor  opamei  No  better  bird  dog  on  legs,  $40. 

Black  Male,  1  yr.,  $22.  O.  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vt. 


WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS 


PUPPIES  for  sale 

Pompraninno  aiwl  W 


DANIELSON.  CT 

Ship  dogs  from  coast 
to  coast.  One  customer  handled  *3, 00b  worth.  NuffSed. 
Extra  quality  pups,  $15  and  $25  each,  to  make  room. 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPSLT8|-^doC-ea,aen^a6n;’ 

female,  $10.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Airedales* 
Boston 

Pomeranians  and  Wire-haired 
Fox  Terriers.  Males,  $25  each.  Females,  $15.  each.  All 
eligible  to  A.K.U.  F.  J.  CII AMPLIJi ,  J effergon,  N.  Y. 


^  IRISH 


TERRIER 
H.  BEATTIE 


PUPpirC  Whelped  April  21st.  Males, 

rurritd  $25. OO;  females,  $10.00. 
R.  D.  1  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


COONHOTJND  PUPS— From  best  strains  in  America, 
also  foxhounds  and  beagles.  25  years  a  breeder  on 
this  farm.  F.  D.  HE  YEN  -  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


Pnlirn  Pnnnioc  Imported  prize  winning  stock.  8  weeks' 

I  U11CC  1  uppiCb  SIS  up.  GLENR0AD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


WILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  1’a, 


GOATS 


Will  'oil  nr  Trarltt- For  pure-bred  registered 
lllll  well  Oi  I  IdUC  Nubian  doe  kid,  with  papers. 
My  pure-bred  registered  Toggenburg  buck  kid,  3  months. 
Jos.  A.  Ward,  Parker  Ave.,  So.  Meriden,  Conn. 


MILK  GOATS 


Stop  Advertisement,  have  calls 
for  over  100,  and  only  had  25  to 
sell.  L.  S.  WHITE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


IJ82  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mures  with  fouls  by  their  side. 
Also  one  two-year-old  Stallion  and  two  yearling 
Stallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  JKKSlfuSS: 

Extra  well  bred.  Priced  to  sell.  Black  Leghorn 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  15,  or  $10.00  per  30-dozen  crate. 
Trio  fancy  large  White  Embden  Geese,  $15  00. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Registered  «  1|]C  anal  LUILC  Shipped  on  approval. 
Shropshire  14 rm  III  <11111  Ei  WW  Jui3  No  payment  required. 

JAMES  S.  MOUSE  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Prop. _ Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

400  CHESTER  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE  PlfiS 

6  weeks  old,  $6.00.  7  weeks,  $6.75.  WV* 
Taught  to  eat.  High  and  purebred  Pigs,  $8.00. 

DAIRY  FARM,  Wyaluslng,  Pa, 

Large  BERKSHIRES  in  Highwood 

II.  C,  H.  j{.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

r>l  1  PnnR  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  ■  *  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  MerrlOeld,  N.  Y. 

PUItEBUED  O  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 

HR  OP  Hfifi  1  of  al*  aKes- 

cxwo  niyvjrv^  allen  h.  post  ensenore.  n.  t. 


D 


HhoctarWhitac  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
U  HCd  lei  milled  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOl’llLASB  1UH1I  Kenuett  Square,  Pa 


RFRISTFRFnn  I  P.’c  Bred  sows,  sow  pigs,  big  type, 
ncuio  I  entu  U.  I.  5.  Best  blood  lines.  Fair  prices. 

GEO.  N.  KEPEACHT  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  f!  Beg.  Pigs,  $12,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers, 
u.  I.  u ,  L’rs. ,  no- akin,  $25:  Bred  sows,  $50.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

JA  DlfC  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
‘fll  f  lllj  grade,  Weaned,  $8  each.  3  mos.  old 
Shoats,  $1  2.50  each.  8  Bred  Sows,  $55 
each.  Express  paid.  C.  E.  BOSSEMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 

■-■.“.-.■---".■■-.-j 


DURE 

■  CHES’ 


BRED  PIGQ 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  U 


Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8-00  each 


FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old.  $6.00 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


X  C3r  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $5.50  ea.,  8  wks.  old  $5. 75  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites$8.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  SI.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  sfa°lre 

Chester  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  crossed  ;  Barrows  and  Sows  6-8  wks.  old, 
@6  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  @6.50  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  @15  a  pair.  Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval — Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
35.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  Barrows,  Boars 
and  Sows.  These  are  all  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W. 


SPRING  PIGS 

~~  quality  stock. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  All 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  8t.,  YVOKURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  06&5.  IS  ox  149. 


SPRING  PIGSFOR  SALE 

Young  Pigs  from  best  stock— good  healthy  pigs, 


good  size,  good  feeders .  $6  and  $6.50 

Also"  100  Chester  White — 8-10  weeks  old .  $7.00 


Pure  and  Cross  breed,  from  3-t  months  old .  $9.00 

Ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

A.  YOUNG  Tel.  Lex.  0646-W  Laconia  St.  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Sell  Vouh  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 

($\  TV  K ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
'A]  a  little  advertisement  on  this 

“  page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 

customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
^ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
^  333  West  30th  St.?  New  York 
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Market 

X 


News 


and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market  Local  Up-State  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

The  strawberry  season  is  progressing 
rapidly,  supplies  have  been  liberal  but  the 
demand  has  been  active.  The  \  irginia 
season  is  fading  out,  Eastern  Shore, 
Maryland  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Dela- 
Avare  will  reach  peak  movement  soon  after 
Memorial  Day,  and  New  Jersey  will  mar¬ 
ket  the  bulk  of  its  crop  June  5  to  lo. 

A  good  many  berries  have  been  small  and 
otherwise  undesirable  which  has  hurt  the 
price  on  the  good  stock.  Sales  on  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  ranged  9  to  15c,  a  few  large 
varieties  selling  15  to  20c,  occasionally  20 
to  23c  a  quart.  Watermelons  from  Flor¬ 
ida  have  been  having  a  very  limited  de¬ 
mand  due  largely  to  the  cool  weather  pre¬ 
vailing.  Peach  offerings  are  increasing, 

5  to  12  carloads  a  day  being  received 
from  Georgia  and  the  first  car  from  North 
Carolina.  Mayflowers,  arrived  during  the 
week.  North  Carolina  _  dewberries  were 
irregular  and  easier  with  18c  a  quart 
about  top  for  best  stock.  Not  very  much 
interest  was  shown  in  apples  and  Bald- 
wins,  which  were  in  light  supply,  worked 
out  at  irregular  prices  but  generally 
within  the  range  of  $3  to  $4.50  a  barrel. 
The  market  on  California  cantaloupes 
showed  a  little  improvement  during  the 
week,  and  good  stock  brought  as  high  as 
$7  a  crate.  Asparagus  continues  on  its 
irregular  course,  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather  stimulating  production  and  send¬ 
ing  the  price  downward,  and  cool  weather 
is  followed  by  a  favorable  reaction.  This 
season  has  been  particularly  hard  to  sell 
white  asparagus,  the  trade  demanding 
very  green  asparagus,  and  penalizing  the 
white  from  $1  to  $2  a  dozen  bunches  oil 
very  large  and  medium-sized  asparagus. 
Eastern  lettuce  has  been  very  weak  and 
California  stock  was  easier.  New  Jersey 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Spring  lettuce  sea¬ 
son  and  recently  prices  have  dropped  to 
50c  to  $1  a  crate  of  two  dozen.  Cabbage 
has  been  selling  at  exceptionally  good 
prices  this  season  but  liberal  supplies 
caused  declines,  with  barrel  crates  bring¬ 
ing  around  $4.  Virginia  shipments 
should  be  about  done  by  the  middle  ot 
June  and  good  prices  are  looked  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  shipping  season  ot  the 
intermediate  cabbage  growing  States,  lhe 
good  prices  have  brought  forth  a  good 
deal  of  immature  stock  and  average  offer¬ 
ings  were  of  small-sized  stock.  Receipts 
of  Egyptian  onions  were  heavy  and  the 
market  weak  and  irregular.  Texas  Ber¬ 
mudas  were  in  light  supply  but  prices 
during  the  season  were  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  New  potatoes  were  very  active 
and  prices  were  held  up  well.  The  first 
of  the  North  Carolina’s  have  arrived  and 
South  Carolina  has  been  the  chief  con¬ 
tributor,  although  a  few  Flondas  and  sei 
eral  cars  of  Georgia  potatoes  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Old  potatoes  were  dull  but  sales 
continue  at  around  $5.50  per  150-lb.  sack 
for  Maine  stock. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition.  Nearby  eggs  are 
not  clearing  well  and  there  has  been  quite 
a  surplus  of  freight  stock  which  has  l  ad 
to  go  in  cold  storage.  Dealers  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  store  except  at  lower  prices  than 
have  been  prevailing  and  prices  have 
been  dragged  down  to  new  low  levels, 
regular  packed  extras  and  storage  packed 
extra  firsts  selling  at  25c.  Even  at  the 
low  prices  trading  has  not  been  very  ac¬ 
tive.  Not  only  are  western  eggs  lower 
but  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  dealers  receiving  nearby  eggs  to 
lower  prices  rather  than  hold.  Cold 
storage  of  eggs  in  New  York  on  May 
was  reported  as  1.287,355  cases  compare 
with  832,381  cases  a  year  ago. 

A  fairlv  active  demand  for  live  fovsl 
earlv  in  the  week  was  followed  by  mod¬ 
erate  trading.  Lightweight  colored  fowl 
were  in  preference,  heavyweights  selling 
from  1  to  2c  under  the  top  price.  Leg- 
horn  fowl  sold  for  several  cents  under 
colored  stock.  The  proportion  of  broilers 
to  fowl  in  freight  receipts  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  with  the  bulk  of  broilers 
medium  to  small  sales  were  slow  on  such, 
while  the  large  fancy  stock  has  been  in 
fair  demand,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Reds 
being  in  preference  in  the  express  market. 
Fresh-killed  broilers  were  in  fair  demand 
for  the  Memorial  Holiday,  average  of¬ 
ferings  of  good  stock  selling  38  to  40c, 
fancy  selling  higher  and  poor  bringing  as 
low  as  30c  a  lb.  Barreled-packed  fowl 
were  also  in  fairly  good  demand,  but 
boxed  packed  were  plentiful  and  market 
weak.  Speculators  have  been  buying  old 
roosters  for  future  sales  and  the  market 
ruled  firm.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  10 
principal  markets  the  better  part  of  May 
totalled  47.640,000  lbs.  compared  with 
about  33,719,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  too  heavy  for  trade 
demands  and  the  market  weakened  to  $25 
to  $26  a  ton  on  No.  1  Timothy.  There 
were  occasional  days  when  trading  was 
fair,  but  in  general  the  market  was  quiet 
with  plenty  of  offerings.  Rye  straw  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as 
best  Timothy  hay.  B.  W.  S. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best 
dairy  print,  lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — All  hens’  eggs  must  weigh  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen ;  fresh,  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  doz.,  25c ;  yard  eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  fresh 
duck,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  _  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  per  %  lb.,  1214c ; 
beans,  dr3%  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  30c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c ;  red, 
lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bell,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
green,  2  bchs,  15c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
25c ;  graham  flour,  lb..  5c :  honey,  card, 
15  to  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  onions,  lb., 
5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  peppers,^  doz.,  30c ; 
potatoes,  early  seed,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  pk.,  50c ; 
bu.,  $2;  new,  4  lbs.,  25c;  parsnips,  bu., 
75c ;  peas,  green,  qt.,  15c ;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  tomatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c  ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  3c  ; 
strawberries,  bslct,  20c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
endive,  lb.,  12c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
30c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bch,  10c ;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  fresh,  bottle,  12c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  3Sc ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c;  plate,  lb.,  12c  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  lb.,  35c ;  head 
cheese,  lb.,  30c ;  shoulder  roast,  lb.,  22c ; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ; 
mutton  chop,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roast,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c ;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb..  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  34c;  dressed, 
lb.,  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  30  to  33c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  38  to  45c ;  dressed,  lb., 
75c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  32c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  wholesale,  25c; 
retail,  26  to  28c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage,  bu., 
$2 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  retail,  $2.50  to  $2.60 ;  wholesale, 
$2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40  _  to  50c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs  $1  to  $1.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  li.h.,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  kale, 
bu.,  75  to  80c ;  lettuce,  curly,  h.h.,  heads, 
85c  to  $1 ;  curly  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.40  to  $2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  12c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  Spring,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  h.li.,  per  12%  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c. 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  light,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb..  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
26  to  28c;  doz.,  30  to  34c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5_;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $27  to 
$28 ;  clover,  median’  bu.,  $26  to  $27 ; 
Timothy,  $3.65  to  $3.90;  Alfalfa,  $13  to 
$14;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21.50. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50 ;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow.  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ;  white 
kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $9 ;  pea  beans, 
$5 ;  medium  beans,  $5. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.60  box ; 
best.  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl. ;  Russets,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  $2  to  $4 
bbl. ;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl. ;  odd  va¬ 


rieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.75  to  $5.90 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to 
$5.65 ;  California  small  white,  $8.25  to 
$8.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15 ;  California  Lima  beans, 
$7.25  to  $7.50 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to 
$6.25 :  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50 
to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  43  to  43%c ;  firsts, 
40%  to  42  %c ;  seconds,  37  to  40c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  fresh  extras,  23  to 
24c;  firsts,  22%  to  22%c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,  24%  to  25c;  held  extras,  25%  to 
26%e;  firsts,  24  to  25c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
33  to  34c ;  mixed  colors,  32  to  33c ;  white 
extras,  29  to  31c ;  eastern  extras,  27  to 
27%c;  western  extras,  25  to  26c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  23  to  24c;  firsts,  21%  to 
22% c  ;  seconds,  20  to  21c  ;  storage  packed 
extra  firsts,  25%  to  26%c;  firsts,  23  to 
24c ;  seconds,  22  to  22%e. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  Jumbo,  crate,  $7 
to  $7.50 :  standards,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  flats, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.50  to 
$4.90  box ;  lemons,  $1.50  to  $4.40  box ; 
oranges,  California.  $2.75  to  $4.40  box ; 
Florida,  $2.50  to  $4.S5  box ;  strawberries, 
qts.,  8  to  20c ;  pineapples,  $1.75  to  $3 
crate ;  watermelons,  50c  to  $1  apiece. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $26  to  $28;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24  to 
$25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23  ;  eastern, 
$19  to  $22 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ;  clover 
mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  damaged, 
$13  to  $15 ;  rye  straw,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat 
straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37  to  $39 ;  middlings,  $38.50 
to  $43 ;  mixed  feed,  $3S.50  to  $41 ;  red- 
dog,  $46.50  to  $47 ;  gluten  meal,  $49.50 ; 
hominy  feed,  $41 ;  stock  feed,  $40.25 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $19 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38.75  to  $45.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $51  to 
$53.50. 

Onions.  —  Egyptians,  $3.25  to  $4.25 
bag ;  Texas,  $2.25  to  $2.75  crate. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountain,  $3.60  to 
$3.75  per  100-lb.  sack ;  new  southern,  $7 
to  $8  bbl. 

Poultry.  —  Choice  native  fowl,  29  to 
30c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers,  40  to 
45c ;  stags,  17  to  18c ;  western  box-packed 
fowl,  fancy,  29  to  30c ;  medium,  24  to 
27c;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  fancy,  34  to  37c;  small,  30  to 
32c ;  stags,  16  to  18c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  20 
to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  extra  fancy, 
$8  to  $9  per  dozen ;  standup,  $6  to  $7 ; 
flats,  $4  to  $6.50 ;  beans,  $1.50  to  $3.50 
bskt. ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  cabbage, 
southern,  $4.25  to  $4.75  crate ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1.75  to  $2.25  crate ;  carrots,  $1.15 
to  $1.65  box ;  celery,  white,  $3.25  to  $4.50 
crate ;  cucumbers.  $2  to  $6.50  box ;  egg¬ 
plant.  $2.75  to  $3.25  crate ;  lettuce,  65c 
to  $1.25  box ;  Iceberg,  $1  to  $5  crate ; 
parsnips,  $1.75  to  $3  box ;  peppers,  $4 
t  $5  crate ;  radishes,  50  to  75c  box ; 
rhubarb,  25  to  50c  box ;  spinach,  15  to 
50c  box ;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked, 
$2.50  to  $4  crate  r  hothouse,  20  to  25c  lb. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  2,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  June  :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers, 

Class 

1, 

$2.80 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.43%  @$0.44 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .39 

@ 

•42% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37 

@ 

•38% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36% 

Ladles  . 

.  .34 

@ 

•37% 

Packing  stock . 

.  .30 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.  .37 

@ 

.41% 

Renovated  . . 

..  .38%  @ 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

@ 

•45% 

Extra  . 

.44% 

Firsts  . 

.  .41 

@ 

.44 

Seconds  . 

.  .39 

@ 

.40% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  - 

.$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . . 

.  .22 

@ 

.26 

Average  run . 

•21% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  mkt 

•  • 

.20% 

EGGS 

Market  weak  and  lower,  as  receipts  are 


large  and  storage  demand  light. 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. 

..$0.30  @$0.32 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.29 

Extra  firsts  . 

. .  .27  @ 

.28 

Firsts  . 

.26% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

. .  .28  @ 

.34 

Nearby  . 

. .  .27  @ 

.31 

Gathered,  best  . 

..  .25%  @ 

•26% 

Common  to  good  .  . . . 

. .  .19  @ 

.23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.26- 

Broilers  . 25  @  .35 


Roosters  . 

.13 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

. .  .10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. .  .30  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .  $0.44@$0.45 

Fair  to  good . 

. ..  .30 @  .42 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. .  .23  @  .28 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

. .  .40  @  .46 

6-8  lbs . 

. .  .34  @  .38 

Culls  . . 

. .  .30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. .  .32  @  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

. ..  2.50 @  3.00 

Culls  . 

..  1.50  @  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  $10.00@11.25 

Bulls  . 

..  7.00 @  7.75 

Cows  . 

..  3.00 @  5.60 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

. .  13.50@14.00 

..  8.50@  9.00 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

.  .  6.00 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 

.  .16.25@17.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

. .  .$0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 

. .  .14  @  .15 

Culls  . 

. .  .09  @  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head . 

..  4.00@10.00 

VEGETABLES 

Present  sources  of  supply :  Asparagus, 
Jersey,  Del.,  Md.,  Penn.;  beets,  Texas, 
Miss.,  La.,  Carolina,  Va.,  Jersey. ;  cab¬ 
bage,  Va. ;  carrots,  Cal.,  La.,  Miss., 
Texas,  Carolina,  Virginia ;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Ala. ;  eggplant,  Fla. ; 
garlic,  Cal.,  Chili;  horseradish,  Mo.; 
Kale,  L.  I. ;  Lima  beans,  Fla. ;  okra,  Fla. ; 
onions,  Texas,  Cal.,  Chili,  Bermuda, 
Egypt ;  parsley,  Texas,  Jersey,  Bermuda  ; 
peas,  Md.,  N.  C.,  Va.,  Cal. ;  peppers,  Fla. ; 
squashes,  Fla.,  S.  C. ;  string  beans,  Fla., 
S.  C.,  N.  C. ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  S.  C.,  Miss., 


Texas. 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 75 @  1.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 2.00@  2.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.50  @  4.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00 @  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Garlic,  100  ’bs . 1.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00@15.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50  @  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40 @  .80 

Okra,  bu .  3.00@  5.50 

Onions,  new,  bu.  crate .  1.50@  2.85 

Parsley,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  4.25 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 25  @  .60 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 1.50@  2.75 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . .  2.00@  6.00 

Turnips,  ne  %  white,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu . $0.50@$1.50 

Rome  .  1.50  @  3.00 

Baldwins,  bbl . 3.00  @  4.50 

Albemarle,  bbl .  4.00  @  7.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box .  2.00@  9.00 

Oranges,  California,  box....  3.50@  8.45 

Florida  .  2.50 @  6.55 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 10@  .20 

Missouri,  qt . 1Q@  .17 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . 08  @  .22 

Ivumquats,  qt . 13 @  .15 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  car . 410@  785 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 5.00  @  7.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.00@  4.00 

Dewberries,  Carolina,  qt . 10  @  .20 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $5.35@$5.75 

Florida,  bbl .  5.00 @  7.50 

Carolina,  bbl . 4.00@  8.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00  @21.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 22.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 25.00 @26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 15  @  .30 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .06 

New,  lb . 05  @  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .15 
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Live  Stock  and  Farm  News 


SOME  CASH  CROPS  HIGHER  \  ANIMAL 

PRODUCTS  LOWER. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  crops  have 
been  selling  better  than  animal  products. 
Since  war  times  the  dairymen,  poultry 
keepers,  and  stock  feeders  have  had  rather 
the  best  of  the  situation.  The  raisers  of 
grain,  cotton  and  general  produce  mean¬ 
while  enjoyed  only  a  few  spells  of  good 
times. 

Last  month  the  tide  seemed  to  be  turn¬ 
ing.  Cattle,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs  were 
going  down,  while  grain,  cotton  and  pota¬ 
toes  went  up.  The  result  was  a  May  aver¬ 
age  of  farm  prices  about  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  favoring  quite  a  different  set  of 
producers.  It  may  be  the  change  shows 
a  new  tendency. 

Production  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  increasing  too  fast  for  the 
good  of  the  market.  Live  stock  is  in¬ 
creasing,  too,  but  not  so  fast.  The  effect 
is  shown  in  the  tendency  toward  lower 
prices  for  hogs,  which  are  now  selling  on 
a  countrywide  average  of  about  $2  per 
100  lbs.  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Cattle 
naturally  increase  at  a  much  slower  rate 
and  the  effect  of  a  short  supply  has  lasted 
longer.  Cattle  lately  have  been  the  most 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  live  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  although  veal  calves  and  Spring 
lambs  have  been  selling  at  good  prices. 

The  rise  in  cotton  and  grain  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rather  poor  growing  conditions. 
The  floods  naturally  gave  a  bad  look  to 
the  cotton  situation,  causing  rather  more 
damage  than  was  estimated  at  first.  The 
boll  weevil  is  showing  up  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  appeared  last  season  and  there 
is  fear  of  considerable  loss  from  that 
source.  A  good  export  demand  has  also 
helped  the  cotton  market  and  cotton  is 
now  selling  only  2c  under  the  price  a 
year  ago. 

LATE  CORN  PLANTING 

Corn  advanced  18c  per  bushel  in  west¬ 
ern  markets  in  one  month,  the  result  of 
light  supplies  and  delay  in  planting.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  likely  to 
be  late  and  subject  to  the  possibility  of 
frost  damage  toward  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Newrs  of  the  wheat  crop  was  also 
unfavorable  enough  to  advance  the  price 
a  little,  reports  of  delayed  unfavorable 
conditions  coming  from  Canada  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  from  the 
Northwestern  States.  The  various  cattle 
feeds  advanced  with  the  grains.  Gluten 
and  cottonseed  went  up  faster  than  the 
others,  and  some  of  the  trade  shifted  to 
wheat  feeds  like  shorts  and  middlings, 
which  looked  a  little  cheaper  under  these 
conditions.  With  feed  prices  up  and  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  down,  the  income  of  quite  a 
numerous  class  of  farmers  is  affected  un¬ 
favorably. 

Apples  are  closing  the  season  at  slight¬ 
ly  higher  prices,  some  fancy  stock  bring¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $7  to  $8  per  barrel,  but 
most  apples  sell  at  $3  to  $4.50.  The  cool 
Spring  weather  has  favored  holders  of  old 
potatoes.  The  condition  has  continued 
good  for  the  time  of  year  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  stocks,  principally  in  Maine,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  have  been  going  out 
at  a  general  range  of  $3  to  $4  per  100  lbs. 
in  the  cities,  as  compared  with  $4.50  to 
$5  for  new  potatoes.  The  supply.  of  new 
stock  is  now  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Somewhat  unfavorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  have 
cut  down  the  probable  output  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma  and  Ivaw  Valley,  Kansas, 
to  the  extent  of  possibly  1,500  cars,  thus 
somewhat  improving  the  market  situation 
and  affording  a  better  outlook  .  for  the 
various  eastern  Summer  shipping  sec¬ 
tions.  Shipments  of  sweet  potatoes  for 
the  season  amounted  to  about  24,000  car¬ 
loads,  the  largest  market  supply  on 
record. 

GREAT  YEAR  FOR  BERRIES 

Recent  estimates  of  strawberry  produc¬ 
tion  show  considerable  improvement  and 
less  damage  from  frost  and  other  causes 
than  Avas  expected  at  first.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  at  least  one-fifth  great¬ 
er  than  last  season,  including  the  south¬ 
ern  and  northern  producing  sections.  The 
general  range  of  prices  has  been  about 
o  -'-third  lower  this  year. 

Growers  of  vegetables  for  canning  are 
reducing  their  acreage  throughout  the 
country,  owing  to  the  surplus  of  canned 
Woods  already  on  hand  and  the  low 
prices.  A  decrease  of  over  one-fourth  in 
the  acreage  of  green  peas,  principally  in 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  brings  the 
probable  acreage  much  below  that  of  any 
recent  season.  The  crop  looks  fairly  well 
in  New  York,  but  is  late  in  Wisconsin. 

LOAD  OF  A  ‘‘SOUP  CAR” 

When  they  load  a  car  with  an  assorted 
list  of  vegetables  and  relishes,  they  call 
it  a  ‘‘soup  car.”  Here  is  the  contents  of 
one  soup  car  which  a  government  field 
man  saw  loaded  in  Brownsville  the  other 
dav,  bound  for  New  York.  There  were 
36  crates  of  beets,  298  of  carrots,  besides 
parsley,  leeks  and  dandelion  greens.  An¬ 
other  car,  bound  for  St.  Louis,  had  480 
bushels  of  green  corn,  5  bushels  of  egg¬ 
plant,  13  hampers  of  beans,  47  of  black- 
eyed  peas,  186  of  potatoes,  50  crates  of 
onions,  28  baskets  of  spinach,  10  crates 
of  tomatoes,  and  185  bunches  of  carrots. 
The  stuff  in  one  of  these  cars  would  stock 
a  small  northern  jobbing  store  for  a 
week.  They  include  all  the  odd  lines — 
chicory,  florence,  endive,  anise,  fennel,  ar¬ 
tichoke,  okra,  kohlrabi,  broccoli,  turnip 


greens,  mustard  and  almost  anything  else 
that  is  listed  in  the  seed  catalogs.  No 
wonder  the  northern  gardeners  find  the 
keen  edge  worn  off  the  market  when  their 
crops  are  ready. 

Southern  Texas  farmers  are  likely  to 
be  heard  from  in  the  citrus  line,  too,  if 
they  escape  a  big  freeze,  which  is  liable  to 
happen  almost  any  Winter  in  the  South. 
They  have  50,000  acres  of  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  lemons,  nearly  all  set  within  a 
few  years.  There  are  large  plantings  of 
date  palms  doing  well  and  even  some 
plantings  of  strictly  tropical  fruits,  like 
the  banana.  Most  crops  are  shipped  from 
November  to  June,  during  the  time  when 
northern  farmers  have  but  little  fresh 
produce  to  offer.  They  reach  the  markets 
in  three  or  four  days,  and  usually  in  good 
condition  for  such  a  distance. 

Does  it  pay?  Some  years  it  does  when 
prices  are  good.  Prices  often  are  not 
much  higher  at  Southern  Texas  shipping 
points  than  in  the  North.  Sometimes 
they  are  actually  lower  than  the  average 
in  some  northern  producing  sections,  but 
the  yield  under  irrigation  is  good.  There 
is  plenty  of  Mexican  labor,  which  is  not 
of  the  best  but  cheap  enough.  Some  years 
killing  frosts,  floods  of  rain,  dry  winds 
or  disease  nearly  spoil  the  crop.  Other 
years  there  may  be  so  much  stuff  pro¬ 
duced  that  it  is  not  worth  shipping  dur¬ 


ing  the  height  of  the  season.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  most  of  the  “old  timers”  seem  to  have 
made  money.  The  progress  of  such  truck¬ 
ing  regions  must  be  taken  into  account 
more  and  more  by  northern  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Between  southern  competition, 
the  shortage  in  the  manure  supply,  and 
the  high  cost  of  labor,  coal  and  supplies, 
it  is  hard  to  make  anything  like  former 
profits  in  forcing  early  crops  in  the  North. 
Growers  of  hothouse  products  have  had 
hard  sledding  in  years  when  nothing  spe¬ 
cial  happened  to  lessen  the  supply  of 
southern  truck  crops. 

FLOODS  AND  THE  MARKETS 

This  season  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  floods  would  have  lessened 
competition,  but  fully  the  usual  quantity 
of  southern  produce  has  been  sent  North. 
Far  more  damage  was  done  by  frost  and 
excessive  rainfall  than  by  floods,  but  the 
acreage  was  large  enough  to  offset  the 
whole  list  of  troubles  in  the  South.  Of 
the  60  or  more  counties  flooded,  about  half 
of  them  ship  more  or  less  early  vegetables 
and  berries,  but  all  together  they  supply 
only  about  one-lialf  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  total  shipments  of  such  products. 
Most  of  the  land  in  that  region  is  used 
for  cotton,  corn,  rice,  sugar  and  other 
staple  southern  crops.  The  floods  actual¬ 
ly  rushed  the  shipment  of  vegetables  from 
Louisiana,  in  order  to  get  them  away  be¬ 
fore  the  water  came. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  the  tender  crops,  like  melons,  to¬ 
matoes  and  cantaloupes,  had  not  been 
planted  to  any  great  extent.  The  water 
was  off  again  from  that  section  in  May 
and  the  farmers  went  to  work  planting  in 
the  mud.  Their  produce  probably  will  be 
a  few  weeks  late.  Down  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  the  water  is  expected  to 
drain  off  soon  enough  to  permit  planting 
in  July  and  there  will  be  time  to  put  in 
some  things  at  least  for  home  use.  On 
the  whole,  the  floods  have  had  no  very 
serious  effect  on  the  general  produce  mar¬ 
kets.  There  was  more  or  less  delay  in 
transportation,  besides  the  direct  damage, 
but  the  carlots  affected  were  not  very 
numerous.  Even  for  the  cotton  crop  the 
damage  would  concern  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop,  and  some  other 
southern  farmers  put  in  more  cotton 
when  they  heard  of  the  floods.  The 
losses  to  individual  farmers  are  very  seri¬ 
ous  not  only  in  crops,  but  in  buildings 
wrecked  or  damaged  and  large  numbers 
of  live  stock  and  poultry  swept  away. 

G.  B.  F. 


Lambs  and  Sore  Eyes 

Sore  eyes  in  young  lambs  is  mostly 
avoidable — not  only  avoidable,  but  pre-‘ 
rentable  by  very  simple  means.  The  sore 
eyes  I  have  in  mind  is  mostly  found  in 


Merino  and  Shropshire  flocks.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  Southdown  baby  lamb  affected  by 
sore  eyes.  I  am  not  a  breed  hobbyist. 
This  very  frequent  sore  eyes  in  baby 
lambs  depends  upon  the  kind  of  face  the 
sheep  has ! 

Since  wooliness  of  face  has  become  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  technical  point  the  wool  has 
crowded  closer  and  closer  to  the  eye  and 
the  hair  thickens  up  and  crowds  the  eye 
also.  The  shepherd  who  has  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  this  kind  of  sore  eyes  (and  it 
is  very  common)  may  easily  find  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  lambs  affected  that  the  lids 
are  often  inverted  before  the  lamb  is  born. 
This  inverted  condition  causes  the  hairy 
lid  to  rub  directly  against  the  sensitive 
eyeball — and  in  many  cases  the  eyeball 
has  an  inflamed  spot  before  the  lamb  is 
dropped. 

This  condition  is  best  corrected  the  first 
day.  Disinfectants  are  useless  and  only 
divert  the  caretaker’s  attention  from  the 
real  cause  of  trouble.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  rub  the  lower  lid  dowmvard 
and  away  from  the  eyeball,  massaging  it 
several  times  a  day  vigorously  downward 
with  the  thumb  until  the  lid  stays  “open” 
in  a  normal  way  with  the  hair  out  and 
not  rubbing  the  eyeball.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  “catching”  about  this  form  of  sore 


eyes  inid  lamb  blindness^— it  all  depends 
upon  the  unnatural  position  of  the  lamb’s 
eyelid  when  he  is  first  dropped. 

Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  tragic  case  of  the 
motor  boat  Linseed  King,  which  sank 
with  55  men  in  the  Hudson  River  Dec.  20 
last,  was  settled  May  27,  when  testimony 
showed  that  the  vessel  sunk  from  collision 
with  an  ice  floe.  The  captain,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  chill  and  exhaustion,  is  dying  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  whaling  vessel,  C.  A.  Larsen, 
reached  New  York  Harbor  May  28  with 
$1,000,000  in  Antarctic  whale  oil  bar¬ 
relled  in  her  capacious  hold.  The  oil, 
which  was  pressed  from  530  whales  in 
ze  o  waters,  will  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  a  well-knoivn  and  popular  brand  of 
soap.  This  giant  whaling  depot  ship  has 
just  returned  from  three  months  of  whal¬ 
ing  in  the  Bay  of  Whales,  which  is  in 
the  Ross  Sea,  2,000  miles  south  of  New 
Zealand,  and  about  700  miles  from  the 
South  Pole. 

One  child  was  killed  and  17  persons 
were  injured,  two  seriously,  when  a  tor¬ 
nado  swept  through  a  farming  community 
12  miles  west  of  Paragould,  Ark.,  May 
29. 

One  man  was  killed  and  another  in¬ 
jured  seriously  when  the  army  bombing 
plane  SLC-5,  returning  to  its  home  sta¬ 
tion  at  Langley  Field  from  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  crashed  near  Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio,  May  28.  Private  Yeager  was  killed. 
Lieut.  D.  M.  Bridgett,  pilot,  was  serious¬ 
ly  injured.  The  plane  was  destroyed. 
Three  other  occupants  of  the  plane  were 
uninjured.  The  plane  lost  a  propeller 
and  this  caused  it  to  crash. 

Herman  B.  Cline,  captain  of  police  de¬ 
tectives  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  announced 
May  28  he  had  sent  six  expert  riflemen 
into  Owens  Valley  with  instructions  to 
“shoot  to  kill”  any  suspicious  persons 
found  loitering  about  the  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct,  which  was  badly  damaged  by 
two  dynamite  explosions  within  24  hours. 
The  second  blast  in  the  present  outbreak 
of  the  long  standing  water  feud  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Owens  Valley  ranchers 
took  place  near  Big  Pine,  260  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  about  75  miles  north 
of  the  more  destructive  explosion  the  day 
before,  where  a  420-ft.  section  of  con¬ 
duit  was  torn  out. 

May  29  rainstorms  attaining  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  cloudbursts  struck  South¬ 
eastern  Kentucky.  Small  mountain 
streams  became  torrents,  houses  were 
swept  away,  and  loss  of  life  reported  at 


Garrett,  Pine  Creek,  Prestonburg,  and 
Roxana.  The  total  loss  of  life  was  said 
to  be  20. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  representative  of  President  Cool- 
idge  in  charge  of  flood  relief,  appealed  to 
the  nation  May  28  to  contribute  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,000,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  re¬ 
lief.  The  country  already  has  given  $14,- 
000,000,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  and  a  survey 
made  during  the  previous  week  revealed 
that  a  minimum  of  $16,000,000  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  requirements.  The 
Secretary  made  his  appeal  over  long¬ 
distance  telephone  from  the  offices  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  in  New  Orleans 
to  the  offices  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  New  York,  whence  it  was 
broadcast  through  a  hook-up  of  40  radio 
stations,  reaching  from  coast  to  coast. 
Mr.  Hoover  summarized  the  work  of  sav¬ 
ing  lives  and  property  and  caring  for  the 
destitute,  which  has  been  the  main  en¬ 
deavor  of  his  organization  so  far,  and 
then  explained  the  program  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  detailing  the  work  which  lies  ahead 
and  plans  for  financing  it. 

WASHINGTON. — A  proposal  whereby 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  outlaw  war 
for  all  time  was  made  public  May  28  by 
the  American  Foundation,  maintaining 
the  American  Peace  Award,  founded  by 
Edward  W.  Bok.  The  plan  is  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  for 
the  “pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.”  Accompanying  the  proposed 
treaty  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  “requesting  the  President  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  proposing  the 
foregoing  treaty  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

Prediction  of  a  tax  cut  of  $300,000,000 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  was  made 
May  28  by  Senator  David  A.  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania,  following  a  conference  with 
President  Coolidge.  He  estimated  the 
Treasury  surplus  July  1  would  be  $600,- 
000,000.  This,  however,  will  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  The  amount  of 
tax  reduction  will  be  gauged  by  the  sur¬ 
plus  estimated  for  June  30,  1928,  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Air  mail  service  for  the  industrial 
cities  of  Northern  New  York  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  as  a  result  of  insistent  demands 
from  those  .  places.  Postmaster  General 
New  and  his  air  mail  officials  have  been 
canvassing  the  situation  and  soon  will 
call  for  bids  for  a  contract  to  carry  the 
mail  by  air  between  Albany  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  proposals  will  call  for  stops  at 
the  important  cities  between  the  two 
terminals,  including  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.  The  service  will 
connect  with  the  trans-continental  air 
mail  at  Cleveland. 

Secretary  Mellon  has  approved  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reducing  the  size  of  paper 
money  by  which  the  government  will  save 
one-third  of  the  px-esent  cost  of  making 
currency,  meaning  an  annual  economy  of 
about  $2,000,000.  Each  new  note  will 
i-equire  one-third  less  paper  and  ink,  its 
shipping  weight  will  be  l-educed  one-third 
and  50  per  cent  more  notes  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  operation.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  regai-ds  the  change  one  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Paper  money  has  had  its  present 
size  since  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  alterations  in  design  will  not  be  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  new  notes  will  retain  most 
of  the  present  characteristics.  All  classes 
of  paper  money  will  be  affected  except 
national  bank  notes,  which  are  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  eventually. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— What  was 
proclaimed  America’s  first  shipment  of 
wheat  by  air  mail  was  dispatched  from 
Enid,  Okla.,  May  29,  to  New  York  ex¬ 
porters.  It  was  a  five-pound  package  of 
the  first  1927  crop  and  was  mailed  by 
Cecil  Munn,  president  of  the  Enid  Termi¬ 
nal  Elevator  Co.  The  wheat  was  grown 
at  Grandfield,  Tillman  County,  by  Wes¬ 
ley  Cox.  It  tested  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel 
and  averaged  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  fleet  of  ti'actors  was  pressed  into 
service  at  Miami,  Fla.,  in  an  attempt  to 
plow  a  barrier  against  the  spread  of  the 
Everglades  fires  which  are  laying  waste 
vast  tracts  of  fertile  muck  land  west  of 
Miami,  May  26.  While  ground  forces 
were  on  the  “firing  line”  observers  went 
up  in  airplanes  to  chart  the  extent  of  the 
fire.  The  Hialeah  Chamber  of  Commerce 
asked  Gov.  Martin  for  State  aid  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  blaze. 

All  tree-planting  records  were  broken  in 
New  York  State  this  Spring,  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  reported  May  31. 
The  three  State  nurseries  shipped  21,760,- 
000  seedlings  during  the  season,  a  total 
which  exceeded  by  4,772,750  the  figure 
for  the  Spring  of  1926.  Five  million  four 
hundred  thousand  trees  were  planted  this 
year  on  State  land,  while  16,360,000  were 
set  out  by  private  individuals,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  villages,  school  distxucts, 
Boy  Scouts,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other 
organizations. 


The  professor,  a  noted  botanist,  gave 
instructions  for  a  dish  of  mushrooms, 
which  he  had  gathered  himself,  to  be 
cooked  for  dinner  expressly  for  his  wife. 
The  latter,  who  was  particularly  fond  of 

them,  was  highly  delighted  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  thought  on  her  behalf  and  thanked 
him  with  much  gusto.  At  breakfast  next 
morning  he  greeted  her  anxiously.  “Sleep 
all  right?”  he  inquired.  “Splendidly,” 
she  answered.  “Not  sick  at  all — no  pains,” 
he  persisted.  “Why,  of  course  not,  dear,” 
she  responded  in  surprise.  “Hurrah 

then, ”  exclaimed  the  professor.  “I  have 
discovered  another  species  of  mushroom 
that  isn’t  poisonous.” — The  Tatler. 
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Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


Utility  Prices  Special  Matings’  Prices 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns . .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  1  2.00  4.25  8.00  1  5.00 


R.I.  Reds,*  White  Rocks  „  ,  _  „  _  .  _ 

and  White  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50  14.00  4.75  9.00  17.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

y2 c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Department  9 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


X  V$f  OUR  18TH  YEAR-SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

*•'  1  "  For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  hnow  that  vie 

can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don  t  tan  to  raae 
Si-  ,  advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  number 

"  - — ***^^  one  grade  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  2d  to  <5  chicks  add  ^oc 

extra  to  your.order. 

These  Prices  for  May  Shipment  and  Later.  On  Orders  of  500  or  More, 
Odds  and  Ends  Not  Included,  Take  a  Discount  of  50c  Per  Hundred. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  . .  J  2® 

S  C  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  ‘  ■ic 

Columbian  Wyandottes .  14c  S  C.  White  Minorcas  .  13c 

ah  Heavy  Odds  and  Ends .  10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends .  .  8c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  oi-der  amount¬ 
ing  to  UO  00  oi  more.  8  to  10  WEEK  l’CRE.BHED  PULLETS  READY  lor  IMMEDIATE  DELIA  ERA  . 

Huber’s  Reliable  Hatchery  Main  Street,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


First  Prize  Pullet  Production  Class 
SesQui-Centennial  Exposition,  Oct.  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Honesdale ,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tenniaF,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Baby  Chicks  and  ten-week-old  Pullets  from 
this  high  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


LAURELTON  PULLETS 

from  the  PARK  &  TILFORD  poultry  farm 

lO  weeks  old,  $1.00  —  12  weeks  old,  $1.25 
20  weeks  old,  $2.00 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from,  breeders  selected  for  size,  constitutional 
vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  specialize  in,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Write  for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  20,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  for  JUNE  &  JULY -SMITH  HATCHED 

50  100  600 


50 

100 

$9.00 

500 

$42.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  . . 

.  5.50 

.  6.00 

10.00 

11.00 

47.00 

52,00 

.  4.25 

8,00 

38.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

33.00 

100%  live  delivery. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 

Order  from  this  adv. 

Box  406 

or  circular. 

Mifflintown, 

Penna 

1 

WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


They  Cost  No  More  and  You  Can  Feel  Safe 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High.  Bred  Stock  at  slightly 
higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  pure-bred  utility  chicks  at  following^pnces.^  Catalog 
free.  Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guaranteed) 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  -  - 

S.  C.  Minorcas  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  - 
Jersey  Black  Giants  -  --  --  --  - 

Light  Mixed  -  --  --  --  -- 

Heavy  Mixed  -  --  --  --  -- 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


sbmFb  ctory'  chicks 


POSTPAID  PRICES.  Wo  also  skip  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . ....$2.50  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  .  2.75  4.25  8.00  38.00  72.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  3.50  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.00  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandots,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas..  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  . 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas:  50,  $4.75;  100,  $9;  500,  $42;  1,000,  $80.  Light  Mixed  for 
Broilers;  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1,000,  $62.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. :  Farmers  State  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Cut  Prices  checks  NOW 

Leghorns — Anconas  •  •  ■  •  10c 

Reds — Rocks .  12c 

Other  Breeds  in  proportion— order  from  this  adv. 

PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED  RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  H  ATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Bax  00 


SEHDMMONfff'iXWB 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay flocks;  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
Itocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Rlk.  Minorcas,  10c;  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  lie;  Mixed,  7c;  all 
heavies,  9c.  Orders  for  50  chicks,  lc  more,  25  chicks,  2c  more. 
Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake.  Ind. 


THE  HENYARD 


Hints  to  Turkey  Raisers 

This  is  the  ousy  time  with  the  farm 
flocks.  Just  about  now  the  little  fellows 
are  bursting  the  shell  with  most  of  us, 
which  means  careful  attention  and  lots 
of  extra  steps  if  we  would  look  out  upon 
a  fine  large  flock  in  October.  There  are 
always  so  many  things  to  be  done  at  this 
season,  and  we  must  not  neglect  them  for 
a  single  night,  lest  the  skunks  and  owls 
carry  away  the  best  part  of  them,  which 
they  surely  will  if  not  protected.  Here 
in  the  North  Country  (Warren  County) 
we  are  cursed  with  these  night  prowlers, 
and  a  plentiful  addition  of  crows,  which 
follow  the  hen  turkey  to  her  nest  and 
take  the  eggs  almost  as  soon  as  laid. 

Since  I  was  five  years  old  I  have  been 
a  turkey  raiser,  and  each  Spring  I  go  at 
it  again  with  renewed  vigor,  determined 
to  beat  all  previous  records,  but  I  don’t 
always  do  it,  not  from  neglect,  but  from 
causes  wholly  beyond  me  to  prevent.  This 
season  we  wintered  22  hen  turkeys;  to 
date  we  have  11  left.  Foxes  and  owls 
have  the  rest.  I  have  three  of  the  owls 
behind  the  bars  in  the  “Zoo”  looking 
down  upon  the  young  turks  picking  bugs 
beneath  their  prison  walls.  This  gives 
me  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  but 
it  won’t  bring  back  what  they  have  al¬ 
ready  killed. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  pestered  with 
these  enemies  ought  to  raise  a  large  flock 
— which  in  turn  will  net  you  a  good  in¬ 
come  this  Fall,  for  I  have  never  found 
them  so  very  hard  to  raise,  once  there  is 
a  proper  understanding  of  their  re¬ 
quirements.  First,  keep  them  dry.  Don’t 
let  them  run  in  the  wet.  When  showers 
threaten  drive  the  old  hens  with  broods 
inside'.  Provide  spacious  A-shaped  coops 
for  them,  and  have  a  drop  curtain  of 
burlap  or  roofing  paper  to  exclude  the 
rain.  We  have  found  that  they  stand 
confinement  well  for  a  few  rainy  days, 
provided  they  are  supplied  with  plenty 
■of  green  food.  This  can  be  grass,  lettuce, 
or  nettles — the  latter  preferred.  Cut  it 
up  fine  with  the  shears  and  the  turks  will 
do  the  rest.  Wear  gloves  when  cutting 
nettles;  they  prick  your  hands,  but  seem 
to  give  even  the  youngest  of  turkeys  no 
inconvenience.  What  properties  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  plant  I  don’t  know,  but  it 
is  the  best  green  food  you  can  give  the 
poults  when  small  and  young. 

Start  the  birds  on  dry  mash ;  the  but¬ 
termilk  mash  is  best.  All  feed  stores 
will  supply  you  at  this  season.  If  you 
have  sour  milk  give  them  plenty ;  you 
can  see  them  shoot  right  along  when  fed 
upon  these  feeds.  Don’t  forget  some 
form  of  greens,  and  be  sure  of  plenty  of 
gravel  in  a  clean,  dish  always  within 
reach.  We  don’t  put  milk  or  gravel  in 
the  coops,  as  the  old  turkeys  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  overturn  the  dishes,  and 
may  bury  some  of  the  poults  under  them. 

A  shallow  basin  of  the  pint  size  is  best 
to  use,  placing  a  stone  in  the  receptacle ; 
this  will  prevent  the  poults  from  getting 
wet  and  stuck  up  with  the  milk. 

You  can  always  feed  safely  all  the  dry 
mash  and  greens  the  birds  will  eat,  but 
be  careful  with  grain ;  don’t  give  too 
much..  Keep  them  hungry,  but  don’t 
starve  them.  In  a  wild  state  they  pick 
a  bit  here,  and  a  blade  there ;  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move  and  seldom  are  sick. 
We  raise  pure  wild  turkeys  as  well  as 
tame,  and  the  wild  birds  when  given  full 
liberty  on  the  preserve,  even  among  their 
many  enemies,  always  beat  us  with  the 
tame  flocks  so  far  as  numbers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  wonder  how  they  manage  to 
do  it,  but  they  do.  A  wild  hen  is  the  best 
mother  in  the  world ;  she  keeps  to  the 
high  ground  when  the  birds  are  young, 
and  settles  to  shelter  and  broods  them 
carefully  when  showers  threaten.  She 
feeds  through  the  morning  hours  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  after  which  she  retires 
to  some  secluded  spot,  there  to.  remain 
until  dawn,  at  which  time  she  is  again 
up  and  doing,  and  even  though  the  ground 
is  still  dripping  with  dew.  she  moves 
along  so  carefully  and  cautiously,  that 
the  little  ones  keep  dry.  A  tame  hen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  a  fool,  or  to 
say  the  least  a  complete  failure  when 
given  her  entire  liberty. 

Wild  toms  crossed  on  tame  'hens  give 
an  excellent  table  turkey,  and  a  hardy 
one.  quite  resistant  to  blackhead,  but  not 
wholly  so ;  though  to  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  with  domestic  stock. 

A  good  wild  hen  is  hard  to  manage,  and 
does  not  respond  readily  to  domestic 
life ;  she  is  too  wild  and  nervous  to 
bring  up  her  charges  in  a  eoopvand  will 
trample  the  young  to  death.  Your  only 
salvation  with  her  is  to  open  wide  the 
doors  and  let  the  brood  take  their  chances. 
Even  so  she  will  surprise  you  in  the  Fall 
with  her  fine  family,  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

If  foxes  trouble  you  by  taking  the 
turks  in  the  daytime,  put  small  bells  on 
the  necks  of  the  mothers.  I  never  have 
yet  had  one  with  bells  on  killed  by  a  fox, 
but  owls  don’t  stop  for  the  tinkle  of  the 
music.  A  fox  on  the  other  hand  will 
make  a  quick  getaway  at  the  first  tinkle, 
no  matter  how  hungry  he  is,  or  how  near 
his  den  may  be  containing  his  little 
family. 

Don’t  let  lice  get  the  start  of  you  at 
this  season.  Turkeys  seem  to  be  suscep¬ 
tible  to  these  pests,  more  than  chickens; 
at  any  rate  they  kill  the  poults,  when 
chickens  seem  to  worry  through  and  out¬ 
grow  them.  Sprinkle  the  sitting  hens  and 
turkeys  with  this  mixture.  Insect  powder, 


“Mother  raised  nearly 
every  chick  she  hatched 
last  year  by  following 
out  directions  in  your 
book,  ‘Feed  from  Egg  to  ? 
Market’.  Please  send  me 
acopy,’’ writes  Mrs.  Gola 
G.  Spalding,  R.R.  3,  Shel¬ 
by,  Nebr. 

You,  too,  can  have  this 
dandy  40  page  book  on 
poultry  raising  FREE  by 
sending  us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 


Collis  Products  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 


YOUNGS  wmsEs 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
1'OULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph.  Mass. 

Si2£  60%2lM6* 


COOP  and  RUA  for  flen  and  Chicks 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Brices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Ba. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKEK  YORK,  PA. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  too 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  $  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  -  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  10 

Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  -  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100#  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  8.  F.  3.  No.  3 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


High  Quality  Stock 

—  Rock 

Bottom 

Prices. 

50 

1  OO 

500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

$5- 00 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

R.  I.  Red. . 

6.25 

12.00 

57  50 

Barred  Rocks . 

6.00 

11.50 

55.00 

Assorted . 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  deliveiy  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

EL  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


CHICKS 


Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  8c 

Barred  Rocks . .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds . 10c 

Special  Brice  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEI8TEK,  K.  No.  2,  McAllstcrville,  Pa. 

gr\  mrtiy  o  white  and  brown  leghorns 

\Jt  n  I  IV  9  $7.50  per  100  for  June  15-22-29  mid 
July  6-13-20  delivery.  Bostage  paid.  Free  circular. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
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PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St..  Toms  River.  N.  J. 
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sodium  fluoride,  and  sulphur.  Mix  well 
and  sift  a  pinch  across  the  wing  hows 
of  the  young,  and  another  pinch  xinder 
the  vent,  these  places  seem  to  harbor  the 
largest  number  of  lice. 

Don’t  be  deceived  in  blackhead  rem¬ 
edies.  We  don’t  think  there  is  any  cure, 
once  this  disease  gets  a  footing.  Feed 
on  perfectly  clean  boards,  which  have 
been  scalded  daily,  and  always  put  them 
in  a  clean  place.  This  helps  to  keep 
free  from  the  dread  enemy  as  much  as 
anything.  avillet  hand  all. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  May 
15,  1927,  witli  comments  of  the  director : 

“Swat  the  Rooster”  campaigns  and  the 
advice  to  produce  infertile  eggs  have  led 
more  than  one  rooster  to  “regret  that  he 
had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country.” 

On  many  poultry  plants,  where  male 
birds  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  in 
the  production  of  hatching  eggs,  a  new 
crop  of  roosters  is  used  each  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  breeding  season  the  males  are 
sold  on  the  market  as  “stags”  and  usually 
bring  a  price  about  one-lialf  that  quoted 
for  “fowl.”  On  such  farms  the  breeding 
pens  are  large,  varying  from  100  to  1,600 
hens  per  unit,  with  five  to  eight  males  in 
the  case  of  the  former  and  80  or  more  in 
the  latter  instance.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  resulting 
offspring,  except  in  a  general  way.  Where 
such  methods  are  used  we  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  the  “swat  the  rooster”  edict. 

However,  there  are  some  poultrymen 
who  are  attempting  to  carry  out  a  definite 
breeding  program  and  it  is  to  these  far¬ 
sighted  individuals  that  we  suggest  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  male  birds’  value.  If  one 
lies  several  small  breeding  pens,  each  of 
which  is  headed  by  a  single  male,_  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  job  to  “pen”  pedi¬ 
gree  your  chicks  and  progeny  test  on  this 
basis.  In  this  way  one  can  go  into  his 
pen  of  males  and  point  out  males  which 
produced  the  best  pullets  or  the  bird  that 
sired  the  winning  pen  at  the  State  Fair. 
He  can  then  plan  on  making  the  same 
mating  next  Spring  and  producing  full 
brothers  and  sisters  to  his  winners.  How 
many  breeders,  whose  birds  are  making 
good  records  in  egg-laying  contests  can  lo¬ 
cate  on  their  farms  the  sire  and  dam 
that  produced  these  birds?  More  than 
once,  disappointment  has  been  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  mate  contest  winners 
with  a  high-priced  male  in  the  hope  of 
securing  better  stock. 

The  trap-nest  should  be  regarded  as  a 
breeding  tool  and  not  as  a  means  of  cull¬ 
ing  birds.  In  other  words  we  should  lay 
more  emphasis  on  the  testing  of  certain 
matings  to  check  up  on  the  stock  pro¬ 
duced.  Keep  over  the  males  that  have 
headed  single  pens,  provided  the  chicks 
are  toe  punched  or  wing  banded.  It  will 
take  until  next  breeding  season  for  the 
final  check  and  will  cost  about  $2.50  per 
bird,  but  you  may  discover  a  $1,600  male. 

Poultrymen  sometimes  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  adage,  “Like  produces  like,” 
and  too  little  in  the  proverb,  “Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life.” — D.  H.  Horton,  Head 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 
***** 


During  the  twenty-eighth  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4.691  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of 
66.9  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  1  per¬ 
cent  over  last  week’s  production.  The 
birds  have  laid  91,990  to  date,  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1926,  and  are  now  3,777  eggs 
ahead  of  last  year’s  total  to  date  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-eighth  lap. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  59;  White  Leg- 
horns,  The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  5*  ;  It. 
I.  Reds,  General  Purpose  Poultry  Yards, 
57;  R.  I.  Reds,  West  Mansfield  Poultry 
Farm,  56 ;  White  Leghorns,  Iluehles  Sun- 
nyside  Farm,  56 ;  White  Leghorns,  Mead¬ 
ow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  56 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  56; 
White  Leghorns,  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  56; 
White  Leghorns,  Kilbourn  Poultry  1  arm, 
56. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
272 ;  Sunnyside  Farm,  1,235 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  1,232;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  1,202;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
1,198  ;  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  1,178. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pineerest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,247;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  1,158;  Spring  Brook  Poultry 
Farm,  1,158 ;  Fristegartli  Farm,  1,126. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chiek- 
eries,  Inc.,  953;  Lewis  Farm,  888. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ellen  Day 
Rankin,  890. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  Aveek  have  been  as 
folloAvs : 


Date 
May  9 
May  10 
May  11 
May  12 
May  13 
Mav  14 
May  15 


Hig 

li  Low  Conditions 

74 

35 

Rain 

72 

38 

Rain 

72 

38 

Rain 

72 

51 

Partly  cloudy 

69 

44 

Partly  cloudy 

75 

43 

Partly  cloudy 

71 

46 

Partly  cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  33c;  brown,  32c;  medium,  28c. 


Eggs  and  Tuberculosis 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Just  as  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  transferable  to  humans  through 
milk  and  meat,  so  is  tuberculosis  trans¬ 
fer  able  to  humans  through  hens’  eggs,  the 
second  annual  Lake  Conference  on  the 
Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  in  Live  Stock 
were  told  in  a  meeting  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Proof  of  the  transmission  .of  tuber¬ 
culosis  germs  to  eggs  has  been  found, 
Dr.  Robert  Graham  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Department  of  Animal  Pathology 
and  Hygiene,  said. 

Yes,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  found  in  eggs,  those  of  the  bird,  or 
avian  type  of  course.  Certain  investiga¬ 
tors  of  repute  noav  declare  it  is  evident 
that  the  three  types  of  tuberculosis  germs, 
the  human,  the  bovine  and  the  avian,  are 
all  one  species,  their  variations  in  char¬ 
acter  being  due  to  their  mode  of  life  in 
their  different  surroundings.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  and  this  is  of  vast  signifi¬ 
cance,  that  the  types  of  disease  producing 
germs  may  change  very  radically,  from 
on  form  to  another. 

The  discovery  of  germ  life  as  the  direct 
cause  of  human  disease  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  any  which  have  served 
humanity  and  has  led  to  a  control  of  dis¬ 
ease  which,  theretofore,  Avas  undreamed 
of.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  yet  un¬ 
known  concerning  these  minute  forms  of 
life,  hoAvever,  and  there  is  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  rush  headlong,  pell-mell,  into 
general  measures  of  disease  control  the 
value  of  which  is  undetermined. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  according  to 
veterinary  authorities,  has  _  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  same  period  in  which 
human  tuberculosis  has  as  rapidly  de¬ 
creased,  yet  raAv  milk,  as  a  safe  food,  has 
come  under  the  ban,  and  Ave  are  taught 
that  it  must  be  pasteurized  before  con¬ 
sumption.  Eggs  will  now  take  their 
place  alongside  milk  as  open  to  suspicion, 
and  only  the  hard-boiled  may  hereafter 
hope  to  grace  a  sanitary  banquet.  Truly, 
in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

We  haA'e  about  100  Anconas.  Last 
Winter  they  started  to  die ;  they  get  slow, 
then  their  combs  turn  purple  and  a  few 
days  later  they  die.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  AVhat  can  we  do  for  it?  We  also 
have  about  600  White  Leghox-n  chicks 
10  days  old.  We  lost  about  25.  We  give 
pills  for  the  prevention  of  roup,  cholera 
and  white  diax-rhoea.  It  seems  as  if 
they  have  diarrhoea.  They  get  slow  and 
die  Avithin  two  days.  We  clean  the  coop 
once  a  Aveek  and  feed  them  regular  mash 
and  sci-atch  feed,  steam-cooked.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  AVhat  can  we  do  for  it? 

New  York.  J.  M. 

There  are  several  diseases  that  might 
cause  such  deaths  in  the  flock,  and  one 
cannot  say  fi-om  the  symptoms  that  you 
mention  which  one  is  present  in  yours. 
Fowl  typhoid  may  run  a  long  continued 
course  in  a  flock,"  birds  dying  from  time 
to  time  from  the  infection  and;  exhibiting 
the  signs  that  you  speak  of.  Getting  rid 
of  all  sick  birds  and  cleaning  up  and 
disinfecting  utensils  used  and  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  rid  the  premises  of 
this  or  other  infeetious#diseases  and,  in 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge,  these 
measures  should  be  undertaken. 

There  are  no  pills  that  Avill  prevent, 
roup,  cliolex-a  and  white  diarrhoea.  It  is 
useless  to  give  such  things  to  a  flock  of 
chicks  and  expect  them  to  remain  fx*ee 
from  diseases  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  your 
Chicks  are  affected  Avith  bacillary  Avhite 
diax-i-hoea,  carried  to  them  through  the 
eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched  and 
not  curable.  Prevention  by  hatching  only 
from  disease-free  stock  and  avoiding  con¬ 
tact  with  other  sick  chicks  or  contamin¬ 
ated  quartei-s  is  the  only  measure  of 
value  in  this  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Wild  Morning- 
glory 

Quite  a  number  of  times  I  have  seen 
in  The  II.  N.-Y.  requests  for  a  Avay  to 
kill  Avild  morning-glory.  We  have  a 
neighbor  Avitli  a  lot  completely  overrun 
Avith  it,  so  one  evening  Avhen  he  Avas  here 
I  said  something  to  him  about  getting  rid 

of  it.  Said  he :  “I  don’t  want  to  get  rid 

of  it.  Tliex-e  is  a  lot  of  milk  in  it.  It 

is  fine  feed  for  the  cattle.  _  I  am  going 

to  ploAv  on  beyond  Avhere  it  is  and  soav 
buckwheat,  and  I  hope  it  will  get  in 
among  it  and  run  xip  the  stalks,  then  be¬ 
fore  the  bxickAvheat  is  ripe  I  will  exit  it 
and  feed  it  to  the  coavs,  and  I  think  I 
will  get  a  lot  of  milk  from  it.” 

That  was  an  entirely  new  idea  to  me, 
as  I  had  always  supposed  everyone  Avant- 
ed  to  be  rid  of  it.  I  kneAV  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  would  eat  it  befoi-e  anything  else  Avhen 
they  got  wThere  it  Avas,  so  it  did  not  look 
so  unreasonable  Avhen  my  attention  Avas 
called  to  the  other  side  of  the  matter. 
Perhaps  if  people  who  are  so  troubled 
with  it  Avill  turn  the  infested  lots  into 
pasture  they  might  not  only  get  some 
benefit  from  it,  but  kill  it  out  after  a 
time.  A  lot  that  is  covered  with  it  is  not 
good  for  much  but  pasture  anyway. 

It  might  be  surprising  if  it  proved  as 
valuable  as  the  kudzu  vine,  and  in  case 
it  should,  Avhy  could  it  not  be  groAvn  on 
tx-ellises  as  there  Avas  a  picture  of  the 
kudzu  groAving  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  feAV 
yeai’s  ago?  ^  M.  L. 

HartAvick,  N.  Y. 


Nature  Notes 


Making  a  Frog  Pond 

Part  I 

I  require  some  advice  in  the  making  of 
a  fi-og  pond,  where  to  get  the  frogs,  and 
which  ones  would  be  the  best  producing 
kind  ?  E.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Northeastern  United  States 
there  are  three  frogs  which  are  common¬ 
ly  or  frequently  used  for  food.  The  bull¬ 
frog  (Rana  catesbeana)  is  the  largest 
and,  everything  considered,  the  best.  It 
grows  to  a  total  length  (from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  toes)  of  more  than 
a  foot  and  to  a  wTeiglit  of  more  than  a 
pound.  It  is  so  large  that  it  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  market  skinned  and  with  the 
head  cut  off,  the  front  legs  being  larger 
than  the  hind  legs  of  most  other  species. 
Next  in  size  is  the  green  frog  (Rana 
clamitans),  similar  to  the  bullfrog  in  gen¬ 
eral  appeax-ance  but  never  growing  so 
large.  The  easiest  way  to  tell  the  two 
apart  is  that  the  green  frog  has  much 
smaller  webs  to  the  hind  feet.  There  is 
an  evident  toe  sticking  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  web.  The  web  extends  almost 
sti*aight  across  the  ends  of  the  bxillfrog’s 
toes.  Jxist  a  little  smaller  than  the  green 
frog  is  the  grass  frog  with  its  spotted 
back. 

The  bullfrog  prefers  to  spend  most  of 
its  time  in  the  water.  If  it  comes  oxxt  at 
all  it  prefers  to  do  so  on  a  big  lily  pad 
away  from  shore.  It  is  vei-y  i-arely  seen 
sunning  itself  on  the  bank.  It  will  some¬ 
times  be  found  sheltered  under  an  over¬ 
hanging  bank.  The  green  frog  is  fond  of 


The  Common  Frog 


sitting  in  the  grass  on  shore  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  Avater,  where  it  can  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  pond  in  one  jxxmp,  some¬ 
times  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  startling 
scream.  When  the  green  frog  jximps  into 
the  Avater  it  usually  dives  right  to  the 
bottom  and  hides  in  the  mud.  The  bull¬ 
frog  may  “rxm”  on  the  sxirface  a  long 
distance,  hopping  so  rapidly  that  it  does 
not  sink,  just  as  a  boy  may  “skip”  a  flat 
stone  across  a  pool. 

The  grass  frog  goes  into  the  ponds' 
very  early  in  the  Spring  to  lay  its  eggs 
and  then  mostly  goes  back  into  the  grass 
land  for  the  Summer.  Some  few  Avill  be 
found  along  the  bi-ooks  and  around  the 
Avoodlaixd  pools  but  many  more  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  present,  whether  seen  or  not,  in 
the  meadows  and  grassy  swamps.  Late 
in  the  Fall  the  grass  frogs  go  into  the 
spring  holes  and  meadow  ditches.  They 
creep  down  into  the  mud  and  plant  re¬ 
mains  at  the  bottom  and  prepare  to  spend 
the  Winter.  Fi-og  hunters  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  raking  them  out  of  these  places 
for  market.  Their  legs  are  small,  taking 
a  dozen  pairs  or  more  to  make  a  pound. 
The  quality  is  good  and  some  buyers 
claim  to  prefer  them  to  bullfrogs,  so  far 
as  flavor  is  concerned. 

In  making  a  frog  pond  there  is  little 
precedent  to  folloAv.  Most  of  the  attempts 
to  commercialize  the  frog  business  in  the 
past  have  been  in  the  Avay  of  exploiting 
the  wild  frogs  or  else  of  keeping  wild 
caught  frogs  for  a  few  days  or  Aveeks  for 
more  favorable  prices.  In  a  few  cases 
ponds  have  been  surroxinded  by  Avire 
fences  to  keep  the  frogs  in  and  to  keep 
intruders  out.  That  is  the  simplest  way 
but  has  some  sex-ioxis  objections.  It  is 
difficult  to  feed  the  fi-ogs.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  oxxt  such  enemies  as  minks,  mus- 
rats,  otters,  raccoons,  liaAvks,  oavIs,  her¬ 
ons,  croAvs,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep 
the  pond  free  from  txirtles  and  pi-edaceous 
fish.  It  is  hard  to  build  a  fence  tight 
enough  to  keep  the  frogs  in.  In  theory 
it  Avoxxld  be  better  to  cast  aside  almost 
every  bit  of  natural  conditions  and  make 
the’  whole  pond  and  its  surroundings  ar¬ 
tificial.  Build  eixclosxxres  of  wood  or  con¬ 
crete,  each  large  enough  to  keep  a  certain 
limited  number  of  frogs.  Provide  small 
breeding  ponds,  learning  by  the  “trial 
a  d  error”  method  just  Avhat  conditons 
give  the  largest  nximber  of  hatchable  eggs 
for  a  certain  weight  of  adults.  Tx-ansfer 
the  eggs  to  hatching  troughs  and  the 
young  tadpoles  to  rearing  boxes  or  en¬ 
closures  Avhei-e  they  can  be  watched,  fed 
and  sorted  regularly. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  learn  many 
things  aboxxt  the  frogs  kept  uixder  such 
conditions.  Much  of  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  is  lacking.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
the  length  of  time  inquired  for  the  stages 


betAveen  egg  and  frog  we  know  very  little. 
Thei-e  seems  to  be  some  basis  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  all  or  some  of  the  bullfi-ogs  in 
the  South  become  frogs  when  less  than 
or  not  much  more  than  a  year  old.  In 
parts  of  the  North  it  is  qxxite  possible  that 
this  change  may  not  come  until  in  the 
third  Summer  or  even  later.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  learn  whether  the  tadpoles 
that  are  the  biggest  transform  into  the 
biggest  frogs.  If  they  do,  whether  this 
larger  size  is  continued  into  later  life.  It 
might  be  possible  to  develop  a  strain  that 
Avould  change  to  frogs  as  large  as  adult 
grass  fi-ogs  in  June  of  their  second  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  about  a  year  old.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  produce  a  strain  that 
would  grow  to  a  length  of  six  inches  and 
transform  to  frogs  in  September,  Avhen 
only  a  few  months  old.  It  would  almost 
surely  be  necessary  to  breed  out  of  the 
farm  strain  all  tendency  to  spend  three 
or  four  Summers  in  the  tadpole  state. 

A  fi-og  farm  of  the  kind  suggested  above 
would  ha\Te  to  use  bullfrogs  because  the 
other  species  are  too  small.  It  would 
probably  haxre  a  better  chance  of  success 
in  a  region  of  comparatively  mild  Win¬ 
ters.  The  more  months  the  frogs  could 
be  kept  feeding  the  faster  they  would 
groAv,  or  rather,  the  sooner  they  would 
reach  a  marketable  size.  It  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  teach  the  frogs  to  eat  chopped 
meat  and  similar  foods.  It  would  be  nec- 
essai-y  to  have  the  farm  located  near  an 
ample  supply  of  cheap  food.  The  pens 
would  have  to  be  high  enough  for  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  work  inside  of  them.  They 
would  have  to  be  built  in  such  a  Avay 
that  they  could  be  drained  completely  for 
cleaning.  They  would  have  to  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  frogs  could  go  in  or  out 
of  the  water  as  they  might  choose.  They 
must  have  a  chance  to  get  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  if  they  wish. 

Bullfrog  eggs  are  laid  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  in  a  rather  loose  mass  which  floats 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  thin 
layer.  They  hatch  in  something  like  a 
week,  depending  on  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture.  For  a  fexv  days  the  little  tadpoles 
seem  to  stay  where  they  were  hatched, 
possibly  waiting  for  the  egg  yolk  to  be 
absorbed  or  else  eating  the  remains  of  the 
egg  mass.  Then  they  scatter  through  the 
pond,  eating  almost  any  kind  of  animal 
or  vegetable  material  which  is  soft 
enough.  By  the  end  of  Summer  they  may 
be  two  to  four  inches  long.  When  they 
are  fully  grown,  early  in  Summer,  the 
hind  legs  appear,  followed  by  the  front 
legs  which  are  fully  formed  but  quite 
small  when  they  break  through  the  skin. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

(To  Be  Continxxed) 


Parrot  Does  Not  Talk 

What  may  I  do  in  training  a  pax-rot  to 
talk,.  also  in  proper  feeding?  This  par- 
i-ot  is  at  least  25  years  of  age.  I  ha\-e 
only  had  her  about  four  months.  She 
say*  just  a  feAV  Avords.  The  feed  that  I 
am  giving  her  now  is  hempseed,  also 
other  smaller  seeds  mixed  in.  She  also 
eats  other  things  from  the  table. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  K. 

The  parrot  seems  to  be  fed  well  enough. 
Perhaps  she  would  do  well  to  have  some 
green  lettuce  or  celex-y  or  some  raAv  car¬ 
rot  occasionally  if  she  will  eat  it.  Many 
parrots  like  bananas.  The  seed  mixture 
is,  I  presxxme,  the  one  commonly  sold  for 
feeding  parrots. 

The  matter  of  teaching  a  parrot,  croxv 
or  magpie  to  talk  is  a  matter  of  patience 
and  perseverance.  Nelson  Wood,  formerly 
of  the  taxidermy  staff  of  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institution,  usually  had  some  tame 
crows,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
leai-ned  to  talk  more  or  less  fluently.  Mr. 
Wood  worked  alone  in  his  shop,  and 
talked  to  the  birds  by  the  hour.  Using 
jxist  a  few  phrases,  but  repeating  them 
always  in  the  same  way  hour  after  hour, 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  he  was  able  to  bring 
the  birds  to  the  point  Avhere  they  could 
articulate  quite  distinctly  such  phrases 
as  “Pretty  boy,”  “Hello  Jack,”  “Come 
here,  Jack,”  “Jack  is  a  pretty  boy,”  etc. 

It  is  in  a  similar  AAray  that  the  bird 
trainers  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  train 
canaries  or  bulfinches  to  whistle.  These 
men  are  generally  shoemakers  or  wood 
cai-vers.  The  room  is  filled  Avith  cages, 
while  the  trainer  sits  near  the  windoxv 
sewing  shoes  or  carving  his  toys.  All 
the  time  he  has  a  whistle  with  a  tone 
that  the  bird  can  follow.  On  it  he  plays 
a  few  notes  hour  after  hour  all  day.  The 
birds  soon  learn  to  imitate  his  music, 
and  their  sale  value  is  much  increased. 

In  all  these  cases  the  birds  are  young. 
Mr.  Wood  caught  a  new  lot  of  ci-oavs 
evei-y  Spring.  The  European  bird  trainer 
lxa  i  birds  only  a  few  months  old  to  work 
with  There  is  some  qxxestion  as  to  Ixoav 
much  talking  can  be  learned  by  a  parrot 
25  years  old.  The  only  Avay  to  find  out 
is  by  ti-ying,  and  the  only  Avay  to  try  is 
to  have  the  bird  aAvay  from  anything 
that  might  distract  its  attention,  then  re¬ 
peat  the  phi-ase  it  is  intended  to  teach, 
always  in  the  same  words,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  tone,  always  the 
same  words  until  the  bix-d  can  repeat 
them.  If  one  phrase  is  learned  another 
may  be  tried.  The  phrase  should  be 
rather  short.  One,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
ctoavs  Avas  able  to  master  four  or  live 
words  in  a  group,  but  that  is  about  the 
limit.  Alfred  o.  wr;n 
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$  CHICKS  That  Please 


at  profit-making  prices 
Order  from  ad. 


S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 
White  &  Barred  Rocks  .......  .11 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 11 

Heavy  Mixed . 10 

Light  Mixed . 07 

Circular  sent  on  request 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


ss  than 

500 

100 

100 

up 

.08 

$  7.50 

$7.00 

.11 

10.00 

9.75 

.11 

10.00 

9.75 

.10 

9.00 

8.75 

.07 

6.50 

6.25 

BABY  CHICKS 

tOO %  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  •  •  • 

Heavy  Mixed  •  -  • 

Assorted  Chicks  • 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

$2.50 

so 

$4.50 

IOO 

5  8 

500 

$37.50 

lOOO 

S  70 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

2.25 

400 

7 

32.50 

60 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

37  50 

65 

Box  166 

RICHFIELO.  PA. 

QUALITY  CH IX 

JUNE  PRICES  LOWER 

Per  1  00 

White  Rox  and  Wyandottes .  S12.00 

Barred  Rox  and  Reds .  11.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Mixed .  8.00 

100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  308.  Chestertown,  Md. 


STRICKLER  S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  14-21-28 

Large  type  Tauered-Barron  English  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
l  lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig- 
I  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
'  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flock* 


S.  C.  W.  L . 

Brown  Leghorns 
Rocks  &  Reds  ., 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

.... 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

Assorted  or  Mix... 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Order  from 


this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BEST  quality; 
BABY  CHICKS; 

\  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  -  Mixed  7c* 

1 100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  Ail  free! 
'  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HUBBARD’S 
S.  C.  RED  CHICKS 

At  Reduced  Prices  for  May  and  June 

They  have  a  reputation  for  livability,  vigor,  fast 
growth,  egg  production.  All  from  our  own  strain 
of  White  Diarrhoea  free  Northern  Grown  Stock. 
Get  our  catalog  before  you  order.  It  will  help  and 
Interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Ss*  n  I  ncnc  THAI 'NESTED 

.  W.  K.  I.  re  El  U  O  [8XOO  K 

All  are  State  tested,  assuring  you  clean,  sturdy  Chix. 
Your  chance  to  buy  the  best. 

NOW  AT  BIQ  REDUCTION.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Dark  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
25,  $4.00;  50,  $7.75;  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14e;  1000  up,  18c, 
Circular.  ASCTJTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


S.C.R.I.REDS 


—  SINGLE  C  O  MB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OOfift  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUuU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Sc  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 


For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50  100  500 

Bile,  and  Buffi  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns  4 

Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  [  5.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers  J 

Light  Broilers  3.50  — 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


9.00  44.00 

6.00  30.00 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  man  your  order,  fay  alter  you  get  crncas. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected  and  culled  nocks. 


Prices  on :  25 


50 


100 


$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

8.60 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. _ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..........  ..  8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 8.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.60 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  flock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  Breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  of  high¬ 
est  production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

BABY  CHICKS 

For  May  13th.  and  after  10c. 

ROCKS,  REDS  AND  LEGHORNS 

C.  C.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


KlinesToT  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Ohicks.  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  IO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  iu  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  Lui?IeBS 

Heavy  Breed  Chicks,  7  c  each  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

Oil  AS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 

WWY  A  N  El  flTTC  Chicks.  Eggs,  Stock,  Catalog  Free. 

,  II  I  All  U  U  I  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

12-weeks-old  Cockerels  from  hens  with  records  ot  200  to 
220  eggs,  $86  per  doz.,  220  to  240,  $42  per  doz.,  240  or  over, 
$54  per  doz.,  all  sired  by  240  egg  bred  Super  males,  pen 
pedigreed  and  toe  marked.  We  will  sell  300  at  these  re¬ 
duced  prices,  held  us  to  keep  price  down,  give  us  volume. 
Customers  calling  for  birds  allowed  50c  per  bird,  remem¬ 
ber,  only  large  pure  white  egg  breeders  on  this  farm. 
Can  take  a  few  more  chicks  orders. 

CL0VERDALE  PQULTRT  FARM.  F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyekoff-Tancred  Strain  —  free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

June  and  July  Prices  $11.00  $52.50  $10(1 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


■f  A  Cents 
I U  Each 

PREPAID 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  MILFORD.  DELAWARE 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

From  Personally  Selected  and  Inspected  Stock. 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  1  2c,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1 0o, 
Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc,  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  ROMIC,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS— Jane  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  W  yen  off  &  Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Aneonas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  -  -  $11  per  100 

Martin’s  W.Wyand’t’s.W.  Rocks  &  B.  Orp’gt’ns  $12  per  100 
500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 
For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write  Seidelton  Farms, Washington,  file,  Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  ZffSS'&'ffii 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  #110  per  IOO 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  IOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  (f.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

Cir.  free.  June  prices. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  9c  each,  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  AMEY,  Oocolamus,  Pa. 


Chicks 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

_  ~  R.i.r 


25  SO  100 

_  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

B.  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  price  on  500  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ft  HIGH  GRADE  ft 

uHICKo 

circular  and  prices. 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneonas,  12c; 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  18c;  Assorted, 
8c.  Order  direct  or  send  for 

OH  AS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


PHI  |  CTO  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLb  I  O  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  RER-W-FARM,  W oleott,  N.  Y. 


D  ADV  PHIPIfQ  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  8c  ea.,  from  my 
DnDI  LIHLAij  own  free  range  flock.  100%  livede- 
livery  guaranteed.  I'm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


WYCKOFF  COCKERELS  Sm™S52: 

A.  D-  McKISSICK,  Farmington  Ave.,  Unionville,  Conn. 


n  r  yy^fcro  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  80;  Barred  Rocks, 
dtll  LA.O  10e;  Light  Mixed,  7c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  8TRAW8ER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  UVE 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

SI  0  per  25;  SI  8  per  50;  S35  per  100;  SI  70  per  500 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  pore*— white 

$9  per  25;  $1  7  per  50;  $32  per  100;  S155  per  500 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
19th  year  Producing  Ducklings  that  LIVE. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $82  per  100,  less  3oo  each. 

K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  rocks,  reds,  wyan.. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  Stock  and  eggs.  List  free, 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Rox  89  8ellersvllle,  Pa, 

_  .  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

rjn(l|(|inp'S  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

°  Beauandot  Buck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


DUCKLINGS  vv“.,TE  |>E.K,N— 20  °.r  more>EB.c  .each 


33rd  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

EARL  SEAMANS,  FaetoryvlUe,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Running  Water  in  Henhouse 

I  would  like  advice  011  building  a  hen¬ 
house.  I  have  a  place  across  the  road 
where  there  is  ruimiiig  water  from  a 
spring  which  could  be  put  into  the  hen¬ 
house.  I  am  planning  on  keeping  about 
500  liens  in  it.  Do  the  hens  need  warm 
water  during  the  Winter  months?  If 
so  what  kind  of  a  heating  system  could 
be  used  the  cheapest?  w.  v.  G. 

You  will  be  fortunate  in  having  run¬ 
ning  water  from  a  spring  that  can  be 
conducted  into  a  poultry-house  for  500 
fowls.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have 
warm  water  in  cold  weather;  hens  are 
very  fond  of  snow.  A  galvanized  eaves- 
trougli  makes  a  good  water  fountain  when 
water  from  a  spring  can  be  conducted  in¬ 
to  one  end  and  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
other,  the  constant  circulation  prevent¬ 
ing  freezing.  Any  drinking  fountain 
should  be  raised  above  the  floor  to  keep 
litter  from  being  scratched  into  it  and 
perches  for  the  hens  while  drinking  will, 
of  course,  be  needed.  An  old  iron  sink 
is  sometimes  converted  into  a  watering 
device,  where  water  can  be  kept  running. 
This  may  be  raised  some  distance  above 
the  floor  and  a  sort  of  slatted  fence  placed 
about  it  to  keep  the  fowls  out  of  it.  Run¬ 
ning  water  in  a  poultry-house  is  a  great 
couvenience.  M.  B.  d. 


Home-mixed  Poultry  Ration 

Can  this  home  poultry  mash  be  im¬ 
proved  any :  150  lbs.  wheat,  150  lbs.  corn, 
100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap ;  scratch  feed,  two-thirds  corn,  one- 
third  -wheat  in  Winter;  one-half  corn, 
one-lialf  wheat  in  Spring  and  Fall ;  one- 
third  corn,  two-thirds  wheat  in  Summer. 
Some  sour  milk.  J.  D.  L. 

A  more  scientific  mixture  might  prob¬ 
ably  be  made,  but  for  a  ration  from  home¬ 
grown  grains,  with  the  addition  of  meat 
scrap  to  add  animal  protein,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  better  this.  The 
oats  should  be  heavy  oats,  40  lbs.  or 
more  to  the  bushel,  to  make  good  poultry 
feed,’  since  oat  hulls  ave  not  very  nourish¬ 
ing.  The  beef  scra'p  should  be  of  high 
grade,  50  per  cent  protein  or  better.  Some 
barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  might  be  added 
to  the  scratch  grain  if  at  hand,  though 
one-lialf  of  this  or  more  should  be  made 
up  of  corn.  Next  to  corn,  wheat  is 
probably  the  best  poultry  grain,  but  its 
greater  cost  limits  its  use.  The  other 
grains  are  less  palatable  but  useful  and, 
when  home  produced,  help  to  keep  down 
feed  costs.  Less  meat  scrap  may  be  used 
if  plenty  of  skim-milk  is  fed,  but,  to  re¬ 
place  the  meat  scrap  entirely,  the  hens 
should  have  all  the  skim-milk  that  they 
will  drink,  probably  12  to  15  quarts  per 
100  fowls  daily.  M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Ducks 

I  have  eight  nice  ducks  oue  year  old. 
Lately  they  have  all  become  very  lame. 
When  I  looked  at  their  feet  they  seem 
to  have  a  hard  lump  along  the  toes  on 
the  under  side  of  the  foot.  It  looks  like 
a  corn,  but  when  I  opened  one  there  was 
no  pus,  but  it  looked  like  proud  flesh  un¬ 
der  this  corn  and  the  legs  of  some  are 
badly  swollen.  I  have  -washed  their  feet 
in  warm  water  and  put  iodine  on  them. 
One  man  told  me  there  is  a  worn  which 
gets  in  ducks’  feet.  What  can  I  do  for 
them?  MRS.  M.  R. 

Birds  that  walk  rather  than  fly  some¬ 
times  suffer  from  corns  upon  the  feet 
and,  at  time,  these  swellings  become  large 
and  soft,  showing  that  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  pus  or  other  fluid  within 
them.  This  condition  is  called  bumble- 
foot.  It,  in  hens,  has  been  ascribed  to 
injury  from  lighting  upon  hard  floors 
from  high  perches  or  to  roosting  upon 
sharp  angular  perches.  I  think  it  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  infection  of  some 
slight  wound  of  the  foot,  made  by  scratch¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  occur 
in  ducks,  not  exposed  to  the  conditions 
which  might  cause  it  in  liens  and,  if 
your  little  flock  lias  become  lame,  all  at 
about  the  same  time,  there  must  be  some 
common  cause.  It  may  be  that  duck 
raisers  can  explain  this  condition,  I  can¬ 
not.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Squabs 

Referring-  to  article  on  page  73G,  all 
pigeon  breeders  that  I  know  of  around 
here  have  had  the  same  trouble  this 
year.  We  have  bred  pigeons  for  seven 
years,  and  never  before  had  this  trouble. 
I  think  E.  G.  will  find  that  the  parent 
birds  do  not  forsake  the  belated  eggs  un¬ 
til  after  there  is  no  life  left  in  them.  We 
have  raised  very  few  squabs  this  Spring. 

New  Jersey.  iiillslope  farm. 

I  can  answer  the  squab  question,  why 
they  leave  the  nest,  by  experience.  I  had 
some,  and  all  at  once  they  began  to  leave 
their  nests.  Once  in  a  while  I  found  one 
dead.  I  began  to  watch.  I  was  out  at 
the  barn  late  one  night  when  I  heard 
them  making  a  terrible  noise.  On  going 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was  there  was  a 
bat.  They  will  not  stay  when  it  comes, 
for  they  destroy  the  nest  and  scare  the 
birds.  If  E.  G.  would  watch  in  the  night 
and  kill  the  bat  I  think  the  trouble  would 
die  with  it ;  mine  did.  M.  H. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

12  Week  Old  $1.25 

F.O.  B.Red  Bank.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Place  your  order  nowfor  August  and  September. 

Ready  to  Lay  Pullets,  $2  each. 

25#  Deposit  Books  Your  Order. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  60  100 
S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  3.00  5.50  1 0 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  3.25  6.00  1  I 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2.25  4.00  7 

he  less  oa  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Nace,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  600 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $87.60 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47  50 

It.  I.  Reds .  8.00  5.50  10.00  47.60 

Odds  and  Ends .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.50 


Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  5.50  JO 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  Investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa.  R.  F.  O.  2 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.50 

450 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

31.50 

60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  price! 


25 

60 

100 

600 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns 

$2.75 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

S.  O.  Black  Minorcas 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.60 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

100%  safe  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 

EDGEWOOO  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


At  $9  per  1 00,$42  per500,  $82  per  1 000 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  liens  weighing  up  ',to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches  June  14-21-28,  July 
5-12th.  10%  books  order.  Circular  free. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KleinfeltersvIHe.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Hooka  ....  #lo  per  IOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  IOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  e  per  IOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  600 
and  lOOOlots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


rerria  strain  W.  Leg-horns 
Shelley’s  Brown  Legrhorna 
Basom'a  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcaa 
Odds  and  Ends 

Special  handling:  &  postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
gruar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


60 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8  00 

$  70 

4.50 

8  OO 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

5.50 

10,00 

90 

6.00 

11.00 

IOO 

4.00 

7.00 

60 

NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lteds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Aneonas. 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


25  so  IOO 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 

Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds — Wynn.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  large  lota.  Free 
range — 100%  delivery — Circular. 


LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS  2  s.'O.  Reds... 

25 

$3.00 

50 

$5.50 

100 

$10.00 

Barked  Rocks . 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

5.00 

9.00 

White  Leghorns . 

4.50 

8.00 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

700 

Free  range— 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  IjAUYrEIt  McAllaterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  J;  July  Prlees-Oliiii  C.O.ll,  26  60  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.00  $5.25  $  8.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  8.75  7.00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100 %  Good,  Strong 
Ohicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  >Y  Amlg  Sc  San,  Props.  Star  Itoute  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


"MARTIN'S  STRAIN" Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  lie;  Special  Matings, 
16o;  Ulsh’s  Superior  W.  Rock, 
10c;  B.  Rock,  10c;  H.  Mixed, 8c. 
lO-wk.-oldW  Wyan.Pulletsat 
bargain  price.  100%  del.  guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


25  SO  IOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 

Free  rangre  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


100 

W.  Leghorns. ...  $  8.00 

B.  Rocks .  10.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Assorted .  7.50 


500  10*0 

$37.50  $70.00 
47.50  90.00 

47.50  90.00 

85.00  65.00 


For  June  and  July  Delivery. 

THE  MOM  ROE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pn. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  “"“muIiT  kei> 

Now  booking  orders  for  8-10  wk.  old  pullets  at  $1.85  each 
for  delivery  in  May,  June  and  July,  Remember  we  were 
sold  out  in  June  last  year.  CeilarliurstPaiillryFarni.Rahway.N.J. 


Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


873 


The  Henyard 


Proportion  of  Grain  to 
Mash 

What  is  your  idea  of  the  amount  of 
grain  in  pounds  per  100  birds  to  be  fed 
Leghorn  layers  in  proportion  to  the  mash 
consumption,  during  the  four  different 
seasons  of  the  year?  Some  poultry  au¬ 
thorities  recommend  feeding  mash  and 
grain  in  equal  amounts  by  weight.  Does 
this  apply  to  all  seasons  of  the  year?  In 
one  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  bulletins  it  is  shown  that  the  daily 
grain  consumption  in  Winter  per  100 
birds  is  12  lbs.  and  mash  5  lbs. ;  in  Spring 
10.5  lbs.  grain  to  15  lbs.  mash;  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  7  lbs.  grain  to  15  lbs.  mash. 
One  poultry  man  I  know  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  grain  in  the  litter  once  a 
day  just  before  the  birds  go  to  roost  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  mash  consump¬ 
tion.  For  example,  if  100  birds  consume 
120  lbs.  of  mash  in  10  days,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per  day,  he  feeds  them 
12  lbs.  of  grain  for  the  next  succeeding 
10  days.  Do  you  consider  this  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  egg  production  and 
minimum  mortality?  R*  S.  M. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Attempts  to  define  the  proper  amounts 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  poultry  ration 
by  weight  to  be  fed  per  100  birds  can 
hardly  be  more  than  suggestive,  though 
their  determination  may  be  valuable  in 
experimental  work.  No  two  fowls  are 
exactly  alike  in  their  requirements,  and 
no  two  flocks  can  be.  It  is  evident  that 
a  laying  bird  needs  more  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  ration  found  in  the  mash 
than  a  bird  that  is  not  laying  and  that  a 
bircl  that  is  building  up  its  body  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  laying  period  needs  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  body  building  elements  of 
its  food.  The  best  method  of  feeding  is 
not  by  rule  of  weights  and  numbers  but 
by  observation  of  results.  The  pullet  go¬ 
ing  into  Winter  quarters  should  be  plump 
in  flesh,  a  condition  to  be  obtained  by  a 
full  grain  ration  during  her  last  weeks 
on  range.  While  laying  through  _  the 
Winter,  she  should  maintain  her  weight, 
and  oerhaps  slightly  increase  it.  This 
calls  for  an  amount  of  the  whole  gram 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  and  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  handling  the  birds  and  ob¬ 
serving  their  condition.  As  the  hea"\  y 
laving  of  Spring  and  early  Summer 
comes  on,  the  bird’s  appetite  for  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  mash  will  increase  and 
she  will  consume  a  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this.  As  Summer  wanes,  she 
may  need  to  be  stimulated  into  a  greater 
consumption  of  mash  to  hold  up  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  This  increased  feeding  is 
brought  about  by  adding  a  moist  mash 
daily  to  that  eaten  dry.  When  laying 
ceases  and  molting  begins,  the  pullets 
need  and  desire  for  whole  gram  will 
again  bring  about  a  larger  proportionate 
consumption  of  that.  The  weights  found 
by  observation  at  the  experiment  stations 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  by  the 
feeder  but  cannot  be  considered  as  fixed. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  for  feeding, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  kind.  Each  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  many  individual 
poultrymen  have  wTorked  out  methods  and 
n  tions  that  seem  to  them  best*  but  they 
vary  from  the  all  whole  gram  and  milk 
ration  found  desirable  by  the  Kentucky 
Station  to  the  all  mash  ration  believed  to 
be  practicable  by  the  Ohio  and  other  sta¬ 
tions,  this  all  mash  ration  containing  the 
grains  usually  fed  whole  in  ground  foim. 
With  all  the  formulas  submitted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  poultryman  and  all  the 
theories  as  to  the  values  of  particular 
foods  and  methods  that  he  is  asked  to  as¬ 
similate,  any  attempt  upon  his  part  to 
keep  up  with  progress  m  this  line  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  provocative  of  brainstorm  upon 
his  part  and  a  dizzy  uncertainty  as  to 
what  is  coming  next  on  the  part  of  his 
fowls.  My  advice  is  to  adopt  a  simple, 
practicable  method  of  feeding, _  such  as  has 
been  found  valuable  by  practical  poultry- 
men  in  the  past,  and  to  change  it  only 
when  convinced  that  some  change  will 
be  to  his  advantage.  Leave  the  experi¬ 
menting  to  the  experiment  stations  and 
adopt  their  conclusions  as  to  new  things 
only  when  those  conclusions  seem  to  be 
well  verified.  D- 

Extension  Course;  Gape- 
worms;  Hen  Lice; 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

1.  I  wish  to  take  a  poultry  course  from 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College.  As 
I  live  outside  of  New  York  State  would 
that)  be  different?  2.  Last  year  I  had  a 
bad  time  with  my  young  chicks  getting 
gapes.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  use  as 
a  preventive  and  cure,  and  would  pul¬ 
verized  lime  be  the  best  thing,  to  put  on 
ground,  house,  etc.,  to  get  rid  of  gape 
worms?  3.  What  do  you  think  is  best 
for  chicken  lice  for  houses  and  hens?  .4. 
How  much  cod  liver  oil  would  you  give 
in  proportion  to  other  feed?  MRS.  N.  H. 

Quarryville,  Pa. 

1.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  offers  a  correspondence  course  in 
poultry  culture  or  not.  An  inquiry  by 
letter  would  determine.  The  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  pro¬ 


vides  a  reading  course  for  residents  of  the 
State  and  these  colleges  are  usually  gen¬ 
erous  in  helping  those  outside  of  their 
States  when  means  permit.  This  college 
would  advise  you  whether  or  not  it  could 
place  your  name  upon  their  mailing  list 
for  a  reading  course. 

2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  young 
chicks  from  getting  gapes  if  they  are  con¬ 
tinuously  raised  upon  ground  that  has 
long  been  used  by  poultry.  Liming  the 
ground  will  not  get  rid  of  the  gape  worms. 
The  best  preventive  is  moving  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  little  chicks  to  ground  not 
used  for  some  years  for  chick  rearing  pur¬ 
poses,  a  clean  grassy  range  being  the 
best. 

3.  Hen  lice  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
treating  the  poultry  buildings,  they  stay 
upon  the  fowls.  Any  kind  of  oil  or 
grease  will  kill  the  red  mites  upon  and 
about  the  perches,  and  these  are  what 
the  quarters  should  be  treated  for.  Crude 
oil,  kerosene,  waste  oil  from  an  engine  or 
a  mixture  freely  sprayed  or  painted  up¬ 
on  the  perches,  their  supports,  behind 
nest  boxes  and  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls, 
Avhere  these  mites  congregate  during  the 
day  will  rid  the  building  of  them.  For 
the  fowls  themselves,  a  bit  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment  smeared  over  the  skin  beneath  the 
vent  will  kill  the  body  lice.  A  powder 
called  sodium  fluoride,  obtainable  through 
di'ug  stores,  is  also  very  efficient.  Sev¬ 
eral  pinches  of  this  are  to  be  w’orked 
down  through  the  feathers  over  neck, 
wings  and  body.  Either  procedure  should 
rid  fowls  of  body  lice  for  a  period  of 
months. 

4.  Cod  liver  oil  is  fed  to  young  chicks 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  the  grain  or  mash  ration.  This 
means  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  the  oil 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mash,  or  whole 
grain  if  whole  grain  is  used  to  feed  the 
oil  with.  For  laying  fowls,  one  per  cent 
of  the  mash  fed  is  usually  used.  If  the 
oil  is  to  be  given  to  but  a  few  chicks 
and  it  is  not  desired  to  mix  up  as  much 
at  100  lbs.  of  feed  at  a  time,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  two  tablespoons  of  the 
oil  weight  one  ounce.  Ten  pounds  of 
mash  equal  160  ounces.  One  per  cent  of 
160  ounces  is  1%  ounces,  plus.  There¬ 
fore,  three  tablespoons  of  oil  in  10  lbs. 
of  mash  would  give  you  a  practically 
one  per  cent  mixture  of  the  oil.  Double 
this  amount  might  be  used.  M.  B.  D. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  low¬ 
er.  Potatoes  continue  strong.  Both  wa¬ 
termelons  and  canteloupes  are  in  the 
market,  but  in  light  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48e ;  tubs, 
43  to  46c ;  dairy,  40  to  45c.  Cheese, 
slow;  new  flats,  24  to  25c;  longhorns,  25 
to  26c ;  limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  31c ; 
Eggs,  weak;  hennery,  25  to  27c;  State, 
23  to  24c ;  western  candled,  23  to  24c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c ;  capons,  36  to 
45c ;  ducks,  36  to  37c ;  geese,  27  to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  easy ;  fowls,  21  to  25c ; 
broilers,  38  to  40c ;  chickens,  30  to  35c ; 
old  roosters,  15  to  17c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin, 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Winesap,  $2.75 
to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  strong;  State,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50:  150-lb.  sack,  $5.75  to  $6; 
Fla.,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $8.75;  S.  Car.,  $8.25 
to  $8.50 ;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Oranges,  firm ; 
Cal.,  box.  $4.60  to  $5.80;  Fla.,  $4.75  to 
$6.50.  Strawbei’ries,  lower;  Tenn.,  24- 
qt.  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  Mo.,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  Del.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 
Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $6  to  $6.25. 
Watermelons,  each  65c  to  $1.40.  Peaches, 
Ga.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medixxm,  $5.50 
to  $6;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm ; 
home-grown,  Ebenezei’,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  Cal.,  yellow,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
home-grown,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  1-lb.  bch,  85c 
to  $1 :  beets,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  Cal.,  40-lb,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  car¬ 
rots,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauli- 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5.25 ;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  lettuce, 
box.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Ieebei'g,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4 :  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  toma¬ 
toes,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  tuimips,  yellow, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  cwt.,  $3. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c- ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
products,  slow ;  syrup,  new  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50 ;  sugar,  new,  20 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  $32.50 ;  standard  middlings, 
$34;  red-dog,  $42.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $37.50;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent.  $48;  hominy,  $38.25;  gluten, 
$39.50 ;  oat  feed,  $15.25.  C.  H.  B. 


BUELL-BOSTON 

Trade  Mark 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

“The  Recognized  Standard  of  Quality” 

Buy  your  milk  on  the  basis  of  actual  food  value  (milk  solid  content).  Dried  Skim 
Milk  contains  97%  milk  solids,  the  highest  percentage  of  any  milk  product. 

Its  liberal  use  stimulates  growth  and  builds  sturdy  chicks.  It  prevents  and  cures 
coecidiosis  Send  for  valuable  folder  to 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc.  131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

or  to  Empire  Products  Co.,  Distributors,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stocks  carried  at  convenient  points  in  New  York  State  and  New  England 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


schweglers'  THORO  BRED"  baby 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks,  8c  each 
Heavier  Breeds  also  at  Bedrock  Prices 


WENE  CHICKS 


State-Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 

at  These  Bedrock,  Postpaid  Prices,  per  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leohorn  Chicks . .  *11.00 

Special  Matings-S.  C.  White  Leahorns .  14.00 

White  Rock-Wyandotte  Special  Broiler 

and  Roaster  Matings .  11.00 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds....  .  14.00 

8-10-12  Weeks  and  4  Months  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  July  Del. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  £  j. 


Right  now,  you  can  get  the  choicest  Rosemont 
Leghorns — Hollywood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey 
Strains — at  $8  a  hundred!  These  are  the  same 
quality  of  chicks  that  we  quoted  earlier  at 
around  20c  each.  Rush  your  order.  Make  the 
most  of  these  June  growing  days. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of 
June  14th 


Order  at  These  Prices 

i  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  .... 

$2.50  $4.25 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

R.  1.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

Brown  Leghorns  _ 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

White  Wyandottes  .. 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants  .. 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

87.50 

165.00 

(State  Certified  and 

Blood-tested) 

Mixed  Chicks  for 

Broilers  . 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  once. 
We  Prepay  Delivery  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black..I  *10.00  per  loo 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1  4*.  OO  per  *1 00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1  6  .OOper  100 
Broiler  Clucks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  8  OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

3  Mos.  Old  $  1  ea. 

F.O.B.  Stockton.  Prompt  June  and  July  Deliveries 
STOCKTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER 

Breeders  officially  tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhea  infection.  Rapid  growth,  early 
maturing— high  production. 

Barred  Rocks . 16c  f  dehvery  , 

White  Wyandottes . 18c  J  guaranteed 

Add  $1.00  to  your  order  for  50  chicks 
Add  75c  to  your  order  for  25  chicks 
Leghorn  Pullets,  l’/2  lbs . $1.25  each 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PINE  TREE 


Prices  Slashed  —  Immediate  Delivery 


Finest  Utility  Matings 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks. 
Anconas 


25 

60 

100 

$3.25  ! 

$5.75  $ 

;  9.50 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15. CO 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

n  cini'u-sdHj  mt rival  or  hull  count  Guaranteed. 
Finest  Quality  Mixed  Chicks  at  -  $8  SO  per  10< 

Prompt  Deliveries  on  S.  C.  WhiL 
Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks,  $1.01 
each-  12  Weeks,  $1.20  each.  F 
O.  B.  Stockton. 

Order  from  the  “Oldest  Hatchery”  wher 
quality  has  been  maintained  for  35  years 

|  Pi"®  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 

_  nu  .  r r  Si?ce  1892 

QUAUTYJttRVtCt;  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Baby 

Chicks 


‘FREE  RANGE  HIGH  QUALITY 

B.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  $10  W.  Leghorns  $8 
Heavy  Mixed  $9  Light  Mixed  $1 
Postpaid  —  Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 
Circular  Free. 

MITCHELLS  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerslown,  Pa. 


S.C.  WhRe&  Brown  Leghorns  #2%r>  *4.00  *r?o<> 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  2.75  5  00  a 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  6*00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHESTER  VALLEYHATCHERY,  B«51,McAlistervUle,Pa 


CHICKS 

CL0YD  NIEMOND 


English  Wh  Leghorns  $8.00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  ” 

R.  I.  Reds  9.00  ” 

Barred  Rocks  8  50  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  gOO  ” 

Light  Mixed  6.00  ” 

~  -  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


E.  L.  BEAVER 


«  J  J  •  LHEuiar, 

MeALI8TEBVlL.EE,  PA. 


S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  S12-100  S.C.W  LEGHORNS  S8-100 
."W?,®1"0  59-50-100  WHITEEROCKS;S13-loo 

L  GHI™!XED’  51-  P°  HEAVY  MIXED,  S8-100 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAll.t.rvllle;  Pa. 


3000  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $1  00 

For  June  delivery  at .  I  ea 

H.  SHEPARD,  Upper  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm,  Saddle  River,  N.  J* 


S.CW.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


PULLETS  ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 


XJAITED  EGG  FARMS 


8-weeks  old.  $1.00  each. 

-J-  Hillsdale,  N.  Y  . 


RahvOhirlfQ  June  p'icK— w- Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 
oi  f  5  I®.®;  Mlxe4  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Uiculai  tree.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  MeAlistervllle,  Pa. 

R.  LRF.DS  ,heaVY  MIXED,  8c.  From 

heavy  laying  stock.  S 

livery  guaranteed. 


t  laying  stock.  Safe  de- 

I.  W.  MOYER,  Cocolamua,  Pa* 


Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringneck,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  S3  50 
setting  of  twelve  eggs. 

ALPHEUS  COE  SUFFER!*,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  11,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Last  week  we  made  reference  to  the 
very  mysterious  Decimo  Club,  which  has 
been  operating  a  membership  scheme  in 
a  number  of  States.  The  New  York  World 
in  the  meantime  published  the  following 
facts  regarding  this  organization : 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Winter  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Prevention  of  Frauds 
told  the  World  yesterday  that  his  office 
was  inquiring  into  the  status  of  the  Deci¬ 
mo  Club,  Inc.,  under  the  New  Yqrk  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  much  that  is 
specific  about  the  Decimo  Club  because 
it  wraps  itself  ih  mystery.  Not  only  does 
it  pledge  its  members  to  secrecy,  but  it 
informs  them  that  until  they  are  admitted 
as  “full  members”  “very  little  will  be 
told  as  to.  the  methods  of  accomplishing 
results.  Any  man  with  ordinary  brains 
can  understand  the  reason  for  this.”  But 
documents  supplied  to  the  World  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  280  Broadway, 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  appeal  it  is 
making  to  thousands  of  men  in  the  “white 
collar  class”  from  whom  it  collects  a  $20 
membership  fee  and  $2  a  month  dues. 
Members  are  told  that  these  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  “organization”  purposes. 

Affiliated  with  the  Decimo  Club  is  the 
Apasco  Purchase  and  Sales  Corporation, 
which  offers  to  members  a  “purchasing 
service”  in  quantity  lots  at  reduced  rates, 
for  which  members  agree  to  pay  $3  a 
month. 

With  the  Decimo  dues  of  $2  a  month, 
that  makes  dues  of  $60  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  $20  initiation  fee. 

Members,  according  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
are  required  to  fill  out  questionnaires,  de¬ 
tailing  personal  facts  about  themselves 
and  their  financial  positions. 

Membership  is  obtained  by  person-to- 
, person  solicitation,  each  member  “vouch¬ 
ing”  for  his  prospects  and  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  .  . 

Thousands  of  men  have  joined,  and 
evidently  hundreds  of  thousands  of.  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  collected  on  the  basis  of 
the  organization’s  mysterious  plans.  Chi¬ 
cago  reports  more  than  5,000  members ; 
Pittsburgh,  3,000..  The  Newark.  N.  «L, 
membership  is  estimated  at  2,200.  The 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  campaigns  are 
believed  to  have  brought  in  thousands  of 
members.  Campaigns  have  been  on  in 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Washington, 
Indiana  and  Massachusetts. 

The  organization  was  started  in  San 
Francisco  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  Hugo 
Manjar,  a  Standard  Oil  employee  of 
small  means.  A  State  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  investigation  cleared  it  of  any 
violation  of  California,  laws.  The  San 
Francisco  membership  is  listed  as  2,658. 

District  Attorney  Smith  of  Newark  has 
spent  several  hours  questioning  George 
T.  Morrison  of  Seattle,  the  local  organi¬ 
zer,  without  obtaining  any  information 
except  that  most  of  the  funds  are  sent 
to  the  national  offices  in  New  York.. 

The  Decimo  Club,  Inc.,  has  it  national 
headquarters  in  luxurious  offices  occupy¬ 
ing  most  of  the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the 
Fred  A.  French  Building,  42d  St.  and 
Fifth  Ave.,  where  a  dozfen  workers  are 
kept  busy.  Officials  there  refused  to  give 
a  reporter  for  the  World  any  information 
except  that  the  club  was  “nothing  but  a 
fraternal  and  business  gathering,”  secret 
in  nature. 

If  the  organization  had  any  excuse  for 
existence  or  served  any  useful  purposes, 
the  promoters  would  naturally  want  to 
herald  the  purposes  of  the  club  from  the 
housetops.  The  reason  for  secrecy  and 
mystery  are  obvious.  Our  experience 
with  “membership”  schemes  in  the  past 
has  been  that  they  were  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  investing  some 
money  in  the  National  Muskrat  Breeders’ 
Association,  South  Bend,  Ind.  I  send 
one  of  their  advertisements,  which  looks 
fine,  but  would  like  to  hear  from  The 
It.  N.-Y.  first.  c.  B.  F. 

Ohio. 

The  profits  to  be  made  from  a  muskrat 
are  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  literature  of  this  association.  The 
plan  is  to  sell  a  pair  or  as  many  pairs 
as  the  prospect  will  buy,  and  have  them 
cared  for  by  the  association  for  two  years. 
It  is  represented  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  a  single  pair  will  increase  to  be¬ 
tween  145  to  200  muskrats,  the  pelts  of 
which  will  be  worth  $290  at  least.  This 
is  the  same  plan  on  which  fox  ranches 
have  been  promoted,  many  of  which  have 
come  to  grief  and  the  “hog  ranch”  scheme, 
which  were  so  popular  some  years  ago. 
The  investors  in  the  later  named  enter¬ 
prises  are  also  poorer  but  wiser  men.  In¬ 
vestments  in  such  enterprises  are  pre¬ 
carious  to  say  the  least. 


I  enclose  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-IIerald.  The 
offer  of  a  free  ride,  free  lunch  and  free 
lecture,  as  a  scheme  to  induce  people  to 
visit  sub-divisions  is  being  worked  freely 
in  this  vicinity.  The  person  getting  up 
a  party  is  paid  so  much  a  head  for  all 
that  can  be  induced  to  go.  Some  of  the 
round  trips  are  as  much  as  80  or  more 
miles.  I  don't  know  how  old  this  scheme 
is,  but  even  if  it  has  gray  whiskers  there 
may  be  some  of  your  readers  who  would 
profit  by  your  publishing  this  clipping. 

California.  L.  C.  P. 

The  newspaper  item  relates  that  often¬ 
times  those  who  are  induced  to  go  on 
these  excursions  to  new  developments 
when  they  do  not  buy  are  treated  dis¬ 
courteously  and  have  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  accommodations  to  get  back  home.  Of 
course  the  real  estate  promoter  is  only 
interested  in  selling  property  and  a  cau¬ 
tion  is  timely  about  accepting  invitations 
on  such  “free”  excursions.  They  fre¬ 
quently  prove  costly  in  one  way  or 
another. 

A  number  of  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
reported  that  agents  with  various  ques¬ 
tionable  selling  schemes  are  active  in  the 
State.  Several  persons  have  lost  money 
through  signing  contracts  for  goods  before 
investigating  the  reliability  of  the  agent. 
One  of  the  latest  schemes  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  an  individual  who  claims  to 
represent  the  Federal  government.  His 
plan  is  to  take  orders  for  books  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  officially  approved  by  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities.  The  sale  price  of  the 
set  amounts  to  about  $180.  Inquiry  has 
brought  out  that  the  government  has  not 
authorized  or  sanctioned  any  selling  op¬ 
erations.  Farmers  and  others  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  be  on  guard  against  vendors  who 
claim  government  approval. 

The  Better  Business  Bureaus  continu¬ 
ally  issue  warnings  against  signing  any 
contracts  or  papers  before  carefully  read¬ 
ing  them  and  investigating  the  facts. 
Neglect  of  these  precautions  frequently 
results  in  serious  losses  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  crooks  who  present  contracts  bind¬ 
ing  the  signer  to  the  payment  of  consid¬ 
erable  sums  of  money. 

We  print  the  above  warning  by  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
heartily  endorse  the  advice.  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  been  preaching  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  past  25  years,  and  with 
marked  results. 


For  the  information  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  in  spite  of  our  advice  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Baker  Music  Co.,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  we  publish  the  following  report, 
which  comes  from  a  reliable  source  : 

It  is  reported  that  in  Federal  Court, 
May  7,  1927,  A.  Page  Smith,  receiver, 
petitioned  Judge  Cooper,  to  terminate  re¬ 
ceivership,  which  has  existed  since  Sept. 
,6,  1924.  It  is  understood  that  if  the 
business  cannot  be  sold  it  desires  to 
liquidate  and  settle  with  creditors.  Some 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  not 
over  40  cents  on  the  dollar  can  be  paid. 

I  shipped  a  ease  containing  24  dozen 
of  nice  white  eggs  to  Leo  Weinburg,  Inc., 
13  Harrison  St.,  New  York,  by  express  on 
October  27,  1926.  I  also  wrote  him  a 
letter  the  same  day.  I  did  not  receive 
any  check  or  ‘  advice  from  him  so  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  November  5, 
placing  my  address  on  envelope.  I  have 
had  a  tracer  placed  on  the  case  and  am 
convinced  that  he  received  eggs.  Will 
you  collect  if  possible  ?  M.  B.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the 
value  of  the  eggs  for  this  woman.  Louis 
Weinburg  does  not  answer  letters  and 
repeated  calls  do  not  find  him  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  where  he  apparently  has 
only  desk  room.  Again  we  caution  our 
subscribers  against  shipping  eggs  to  any 
produce  dealer  until  his  responsibility 
has  been  investigated.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
always  glad  to  furnish  this  information  to 
shippers. 


We  have  given  the  blind  necktie  sales¬ 
men  scheme  perhaps  as  much  space  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  year  as  it 
deserves,  but  the  following  item  relating 
the  way  a  doctor  treated  these  fakers  is 
so  unique  that  we  have  decided  to  give 
the  story  space  even  at  the  risk  of  weary¬ 
ing  our  readers  on  the  subject. 

The  doctor  received  a  box  of  neckties 
with  an  accompanying  letter  telling  him 
to  remit  $1  for  the  ties  or  return  the  pack¬ 
age.  Instead  he  sent  the  firm  a  package 
of  pills,  stated  that  they  wrere  valued  at 
$2  and  advising  he  had  given  credit  for 
the  neckties. 

The  pills  were  returned  and  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  return  the  ties.  The  doctor  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  half  a  block  to  the  near¬ 
est  mail  box,  that  he  charged  $2.50  for 
leaving  the  office  and  requested  a  check 
for  the  office  fee.  The  correspondence 
closed  when  the  necktie  company  in¬ 
formed  the  doctor  his  name  had  been 
stricken  from  their  list. 


Good 
to  the  last 
forkful 


This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
our  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.” 

There  is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable. 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent, 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  priced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It's  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  on  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  and  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


You  Can’t  Make  a 
Mistake — by  Writing 
for  this  really 
unusual  Catalog 

how  to  figure  actual  capacity 
any  ensilage  cutter — how  to 
figure  pulley  speed  —  how  to 
judge  exactly  what  Blizzard 
will  do  at  low  speed  or  high, 
on  small  power  or  large. 


Blizzard 
Is  Years 
Ahead  in 
Features 


All  moving  parti 
enclosed 


Get  the  Catalog.  Get 
the  facts  about  this 
wonderful  Cutter. 


Write 

for  the  catalog 

Compare  specifica¬ 
tions,  features,  power 
needed,  capacity 
secured,  quality  of 
work. 

The  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  12  Canton, O. 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
anil  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  a  well-built 
silo — order 
from  CRAINE 

Crasco  Wood  -  stave  —  Tile — 
Famous  Craine  Triple  Wall- 

Whatever  your  preference  as 
to  type,  Craine  can  serve  you. 
Years  of  experience,  and 
thousands  of  well-pleased 
users  give  you  assurance  of 
a  good  job. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  silo  you  are  thinking 
of  buying.  Get  our  prices.  Let 
us  show  you  what  you  get 
for  those  prices. 

And  if  you  have  a  tilting, 
weakened  silo,  get  the  facts 
about  Craine  Rebuilding. 

Why  delay?  Remember,  that 
early  orders  bring  worth 
while  discounts. 

Worth  having! 

So  write 
today. 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  110  A-3 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  r&S*.  , 

Silos  ™‘CR.|jyE  111,1 


THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


INDIANA  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Silos 
are  the  recognized  leaders.  They  sav e  thei  r 
cost  many  times  over  by  providing  better 
feed,  stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef 
production.  HOOSIER  Wood  Brooders  pro¬ 
vide  ideal  housing  for  chicks.  Scientifically 
designed.  Built  of 
staves  2  inches  th  ick. 

Warm,  sanitary. 

Buy  now  (or  low  price 
end  fast  delivery.  Big 
opportunity  forage  ills. 

HOOSIER 

Bldg.  Tile  &  Silo  Co. 

DeDt.  N-8 


GEHL 

Lightest  -Running 

SILO  FILLER 

Low  speed  means  less  power  required, 
less  vibration,  hence  longer  life.  The  Gehl 
has  all  steel  construction,  non-breakable, 
boiler-plate  fly  wheel.  Absolutely  self-feeding. 
All  gears  enclosed — run  in  oil. 

What  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.P.,  ele¬ 
vating  35  feet  and 
running 465  R.P.M. 

• — the  lowest  power 

of  any  cutter  in  the  test. 
It  will  do  a9  welloQ  your 
farm. 

' — }  c — ' 

nuiv  a  j  pu  vjuat  m 

Shift  for  changing  | 
length  of  cut.  Wonder-  1 
ful  no-choke  blower  fills 
highest  silos  with  low 
speed — 3  H.P.  and  up  will 
run  Gehl  cutters.  Dealer* 
everywhere  —  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  GO. 
430  S.  Water  St.. 

West  Bend,  MW 

SmdforFree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMAN ENT.  ATTRACTIVE— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL'  1-1  RE ' PRODFI NG 'COMPANY  . 

FULTON  BLDG  PITTSBURGH  PA  % 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-Y.  and  you’ll 'get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  lirst  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  at  once,  under  40;  supervisor 
of  boys  and  housekeeper;  good  salary.  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

7-room  house,  1  cow,  fuel;  must  be  reliable; 
good  wages  to  the  right  man.  E.  LIPSKY,  Per- 
rinville,  N.  J.;  if  you  are  in  New  York  call 
telephone  Dickens  1525  for  information. 


WANTED— Guards  at  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  an¬ 
num  by  the  State  Department  of  Correction  at 
the  institutions  located  at  Auburn,  Comstock, 
Dannemora,  Elmira,  Napanoch  and  Sing  Sing; 
this  department  recently  appointed  over  50 
guards  from  civil  service  eligible  list  and  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  the  right  type  of  persons  to  fill  a 
number  of  vacancies  through  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  held  July  9,  1927;  age  limits,  25 
to  40  years;  minimum  height  5  feet  9  inches, 
minimum  weight  155  pounds;  application  form 
should  be  obtained  by  writing  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Civil  Service,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
this  should  be  filed  before  June  23;  a  number 
of  appointments  will  be  made  immediately  when 
this  list  is  established,  and  vacancies  frequently 
occur. 


WANTED — Woman,  or  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  assist  in  dairy  farm  boardinghouse; 
man  to  do  outside  work;  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  farm  bred,  Protestant,  for  year 
round  work;  position  permanent  for  right  man; 
give  age.  weight,  height,  wages  desired  and 
recommendation  from  merchant,  banker  or  post¬ 
master;  room,  board  and  a  splendid  chance  to 
learn  the  nursery  business  under  direction  of  the 
owner.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua, 
Ohio. 


WORKING  partner,  married  preferred,  for  es¬ 
tablished  fruit,  trucking  farm;  near  Syracuse; 
energetic,  honest,  selling  ability  required;  re- 
plving  state  amount  of  cash  can  supply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED— Farmer  to  take  care  of  grounds  and 
milk  8-10  cows;  able  to  drive  Ford;  single; 
$70  with  board.  WOODBINE  FARM,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Two  masters,  two  matrons  family 
boys,  training  school;  without  children;  no 
tobacco,  good  workers;  good  salary;  experience 
first  letter.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


HERDSMAN  wanted — Single  man  to  take  charge 
of  Holstein-Friesian  herd;  good  references  nec¬ 
essary;  position  to  be  filled  at  once.  Write 
CRAWFORD  FARMS,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  assistant  single  herdsman  who 
has  experience  in  feeding  test  cows  and  calves 
for  purebred  herd :  good  wages  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Address  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultryman  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant  located  near  a  large 
city;  2,500  laying  hens;  man  must  be  able  to 
dry  pick,  raise  early  broilers  and  handle  help 
to  best  advantage;  this  is  a  modern  plant  and 
we  sell  to  a  select  trade;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter,  also  wages  expected.  AD\  EK- 
TISER  2356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  wanted  on  large  Eastern  New  York 
farm;  10  cows;  wages  $65  per  month  and 
tenancy.  ADVERTISER  2357,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


VANTED — Reliable,  capable  couple  to  work  on 
estate;  man  for  general  farm  work  and  wo- 
nan  to  keep  few  boarders;  state  wages  and  ref- 
•rence  in  letter.  LAKE  DELA1VARE  I  ARMS, 
lelhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  sober  man,  middle-aged,  as 
cook  in  a  small  sanatorium  in  the  country; 
wages  $75  per  month,  board,  room  and  laundry; 
apply  with  references  to  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box 
4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  shepherd  to  fit  and  show  at 
State  fairs,  flock  of  Southdowns  and  Slirop- 
shires:  also  help  with  farm  .work;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  ANDREW  COCH¬ 
RANE,  Ripley,  N.  Y.  . 


VANTED— Couple  (white),  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  poultry  farm;  woman  to  do  some 
;ork  at  owner’s  house;  quarters  in  modern 
ungalow  with  light,  fuel,  milk  and  other  privi- 
eges;  permanent  position  and  good  wages  for 
he  right  people.  HAYWARD  GREENLAND, 
’rinceton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  good  character,  ex¬ 
perience,  farm  raised,  to  do  general  farm 
work  under  superintendent.  R.  HEZEL,  Jr., 
R.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  plain  cooking  and  to 
assist  in  general  housework  for  Summer  home; 
private  family,  situated  in  Columbia  County, 
N  Y.;  services  required  from  latter  part  of 
June  to  first  part  of  September;  in  reply  state 
particulars  including  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Address  your  reply 
to  ADVERTISER  2370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  at  once,  first-class  farmhand  (mar¬ 
ried),  capable  of  running  tractor  and  all  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery:  steady  position;  salary 
$75  month  and  privileges.  HELDERBERG 
STOCK  FARMS,  Voorlieesville,  N.  Y.,  Albany 
County. 


WANTED — Two  assistant  poultrymen  on  large, 
modern  poultry  plant.  ADA'ERTISER  2376, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  prferably  married;  mod¬ 
ern  barn  and  equipment  and  milking  machine; 
good  size  house,  with  few  improvements;  more 
will  be  added  for  good  man.  H.  W.  AVHITE, 
Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED- — Married  or  single  man  on  dairy 
farm;  good  milker;  $70  a  month,  dwelling, 
etc.;  permanent  position,  PETER  METZ,  Sue- 
casunna,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework  in 
small  institution  in  the  country;  no  objection 
to  woman  with  child.  ADA'ERTISER  2372,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  houseworker  for 
faimly  consisting  of  two  adults,  two  children; 
location  at  Millington,  N.  J.,  20  miles  from 
Newark  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad;  salary 
$65,  no  laundry;  a  good  home  and  permanent 
position  for  the  right  party;  if  interested  give 
age,  religion  and  names  of  two  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  Long  Island  potato  farm; 

man  to  do  field  work,  with  opportunity  as 
working  foreman;  no  milking;  wife  to  assist 
in  owner’s  home;  middle-aged  couple  without 
children  preferred:  good  wages  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  ADA'ERTISER  2365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  in  every  detail;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence;  further  particulars.  Address  BOX  34, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  farm  work  by  strong,  healthy  girl,  18, 
farm  bred,  high  school  graduate.  Care  MR. 
FISKE,  Station  B,  AVinsted,  Conn. 


YOUNG  woman,  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
housework  and  very'  fond  of  children,  desires 
position  in  Protestant  home,  taking  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  assisting  wTith  housework;  wages  $20 
per  week.  AD\TERTISER  2331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  29,  thoroughly  experienced, 
commercial  and  breeding,  desires  position; 
moderate  wages;  would  consider  share  proposi¬ 
tion  or  rent  with  option  buying.  ADA'ERTISER 
2347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady,  intelligent,  healthy,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion;  no  objection  to  light 
duties;  good  home  required;  will  go  anywhere; 
references;  state  wages.  EDITH  J.  ROY,  AVil- 
lard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  farm  during 
Summer;  has  had  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing.  LeROY  SMITH,  217  Greene  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  / 


BOY,  16,  used  to  garden  work,  wants  work  on 
fruit  farm  or  nursery  during  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember.  AVrite  RAVEN,  280  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  college  training;  12 
years’  experience  making  milk  economically, 
efficiently,  also  records.  ADA'ERTISER  2371, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American;  married,  two 
children,  understands  farming,  gardening,  up¬ 
keep  private  places,  handling  of  help,  care 
fruit  trees,  etc.;  good  chauffeur  and  mechanic. 
AV ALTER  SHERAVOOD,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Northport, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wish  position,  care  farm  boardinghouse 
or  wife  house;  man  general  mechanic;  last 
place  six  years;  references;  details  first  letter. 
ADA'ERTISER  2369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  age  41,  wants  position  as 
test-cow  milker.  Guernseys;  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  references;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  white;  man  experienced  gardener, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  landscaping,  useful  at 
anything;  woman,  qualified  cook,  waitress, 
housework;  both  fully  experienced,  with  clean 
record;  trustworthy,  and  willing  in  any  place 
where  total  interest  in  work  and  protection  of 
interest  of  employer  is  wanted.  ADA'ERTISER 
2374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


$3,500  BUYS  big  producing  fruit',  poultry,  grain 
farm:  51  acres;  write  particulars.  C.  J. 
SCHUYLER,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  producing  farm,  65  acres;  crops  growing; 

excellent  house,  modern  conveniences;  owner 
ill;  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  S.  KLEINFELD, 
A7ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  ro!?ds,  electric 
power,  telephones;  *4  mile  to  high  school  and 
church;  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  AVrite 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


A  RARE  chance,  for  sale  or  rent,  8%-acre  truck 
farm,  under  high  cultivation;  iy2  acres  planted 
now  to  crops;  6-room  and  bath  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  well  stocked  dairy;  a  fine  established 
business  in  vegetables  and  broilers  sold  at  door, 
hotels  and  boardinghouses;  good  reason  for  dis¬ 
posing;  possession  at  once;  write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  JOHN  J.  AYRIGHT,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale — 196  acres  high,  level  land;  70 
in  tillage,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  large  woodlot,  ideal  potato  land; 
among  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  Androscog¬ 
gin  County;  owner’s  modern  6-room  bungalow, 
bath,  attic,  furnace  heat,  fireplace,  electric 
lights,  power,  telephone,  2  mails  daily,  near 
beautiful  lake,  6  miles  Lewiston-Auburn,  the 
industrial  heart  of  Maine,  Bates  College  and 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  good  market;  farm¬ 
house  7  rooms,  100-foot  rodded  barn,  40-foot 
modern  tie-up,  cement  floor,  2  silos,  chicken 
house;  1,000  birds,  200  apple  trees,  20  head 
registered  Jerseys,  pair  heavy  horses,  farming 
tools;  terms;  roads  open  auto  travel  year 
round.  AVM.  F.  SCHOPPE,  Owner,  Route  4, 
Auburn,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  village  orchard  farm  in 
Monmouth,  Maine,  near  beautiful  Lake  Co- 
chnewagan;  good  buildings.  Address  BOX  253, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  farm,  460  acres  produc¬ 
tive  river  land,  20  miles  from  Richmond. 
NELSON  G.  BEAL,  3112  Eutaw  Place,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near 
town,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres; 
capacity  1,000  layers.  OAVNER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90, 
Ar ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  fruit  farm  in  the 
wonderful  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va;  130  acres, 
7.000  trees,  16  years  old,  near  entrance  Shen¬ 
andoah  National  Park;  in  splendid  condition,  a 
nice  stand  of  sweet  clover  between  the  trees; 
1  mile  station,  railroad  tracks  through  orchard; 
large  house  and  outbuildings  in  good  repair; 
packing-shed  and  implement-shed,  fully  equipped 
with  one  mechanical  fruit-grading  machine, 
packing  400  barrels  a  day;  Ford  tractor  and 
tractor  tools;  one  “Friends”  sprayer,  one 
“Hayes”  sprayer,  one  Ford  truck,  one  Ford  au¬ 
tomobile,  two  horses  and  many  implements,  such 
as  disks,  plows,  harrows,  grain  drill,  lime 
spreader,  etc. ;  furthermore  a  gasoline  power 
pumping  plant  to  pump  water  from  a  never- 
failing  stream  to  an  elevated  tank  for  spraying 
purposes;  very  attractive  price;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MONEY  making  fruit,  poultry  and  produce  farm. 

CATHERINE  ROSE,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  within  70  miles  of  New  York  on 
State  road;  full  particulars  and  price  to  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm,  100  acres,  75  tillable 
rest  heavy  timber;  home,  11  large  rooms,  large 
cellar,  shade  trees;  large  barn;  one  minute  from 
State  road,  10  minutes  to  post  office,  stores, 
sehool  and  church;  completely  furnished  for 
boarding;  new  Ford;  implements;  10  miles  from 
Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y.;  with  equipment,  $5,000; 
without,  $4,000;  cash,  $1,000  to  $2,000;  pos¬ 
session  at  once:  reason  for  selling,  sickness. 
ADATERTISER  2361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  house,  barn  and  crops 
planted;  $2,500.  L.  M.  EINHART,  Ferndale, 
Pa. 


AVANTED — Five  to  ten  acres  of  ground,  with 
or  without  house,  some  fruit;  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IDEAL  mountain  country  home,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery;  3  acres,  5-room  house,  running  water, 
electricity,  bath,  garage;  all  kind  fruits;  close 
to  station,  stores;  $4,S00.  C.  B.,  Box  8,  Middle 
Valley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — 9  acres  farm  land  at  Brookville, 
near  Barnegat,  N.  J.;  no  rock  or  swamps; 
value  $1,500,  make  offer.  Owner,  C.  B.,  Box 
8,  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island,  modern  poultry  farm; 

700  layers,  2,000  chicks;  fine  location.  BOX 
S52,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Northern  New  Jersey,  6  acres,  house, 
outbuildings,  fruit,  well,  good  road;  cheap. 
FRANK  COLE,  103  Monticello  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 500-layer  poultry  farm,  completely 
equipped,  all  new  buildings,  including  six- 
room  bungalow;  50  miles  from  New  York;  all 
improvements.  MRS.  WM.  DIEHL,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  1. 


HILL  farm  wanted  on  lease  for  cash,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  purchase  option;  must  have  livable 
house,  outbuildings,  plenty  water;  between  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  Otisville.  W.  B.  NAGLE,  320 
AVebster  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  home,  9  rooms,  all  modern 
conveniences;  barn,  chicken  houses,  equipped; 
garage;  fruit,  shade  trees,  flower  garden;  oy2 
acres;  high  location,  near  school,  few  minutes’ 
drive  to  P.  R.  R.  and  C.  N.  J.  depot,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  ready  for  development;  located  Chestnut 
and  Valley  Ave.  AVrite  for  information  to  E. 
CASPARIS,  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  176,  Coatesville, 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buewheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted,  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AV. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

AVANTED — Boarders  on  farm.  MRS.  F.  S. 
MEACHAM,  Bowdoinham,  Maine. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  delivered  third 
zone;  single  gallons,  $2.75  postpaid.  MA-PLE 
LANE  FARM,  North  Underhill,  Vt. 

DARK  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal 
and  sugar,  30c  lb.  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt.  B.  E. 
PRESCOTT. 

ROGERS  groups  wanted  —  AVrite  stating  full 
name  on  base  of  group,  condition  and  priee. 
B.  W.  ARNOLD,  State  Bank  Building,  Albany, 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buek- 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
AVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 125  or  more  colonies  bees  with 
equipment;  no  disease;  also  7-room  house, 
barn,  honey  house,  henhouse,  5 y2  acres  land;  on 
State  road.  E.  A.  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock, 

THREE  swarms  of  Italian  bees  and  new  four- 
frame  extractor;  will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  C.  JOHNSON,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

AVANTED — Carload  bright,  sound,  dry  oat  or 
wheat  straw;  state  lowest  price  f.o.b.  cars 
yoiyr  station.  —  -  — 

AVANTED — Three  or  four  persons  for  Summer 
on  farm  in  Connecticut;  bathing  walking  dis¬ 
tance;  electric  light,  no  bath;  rates  $12.  FRANK 
KONCET,  Box  96,  Higganum,  Conn: 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


POSITION  wanted  in  creamery,  milk  station 
or  certified  dairy,  by  an  agriculture  college 
graduate,  who  has  had  four  years’  practical 
experience  in  caring  for  milk  and  manufacturing 
its  products;  will  not  consider  plant  handling 
less  than  1,000  quarts  daily;  for  information 
write  C.  G.  PECK,  Rockville,  Md. 

AVANTED — Position  on  large  apple  orchard; 

single,  age  21.  no  liquor  or  cigarettes.  AVAL- 
LACE  ADDISON,  Byfield,  Mass. 

AVANTED  at  once,  for  a  small  Summer  hotel, 
girl  and  man;  girl  to  wait  on  table  and  do 
chamber  work ;  man  as  gardener  and  willing  to 
help  out  in  kitchen  when  needed;  Protestant 
preferred.  THE  GARDEN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  first  gardener  on  private 
estate;  married  man  thoroughly  experienced, 
greenhouse,  flower-vegetable  garden,  lawns, 
trees.  GARDENER,  Gen.  Del.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

BY  MARRIED  couple,  no  children,  wife  as 
housekeeper  or  board  help;  man  as  poultry 
assistant  and  useful;  private  estate  preferred; 
finest  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2362,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

VANTED — Communication  with  party  having 
the  making  of  good  poultry  farm;  Northern 
Jew  Jersey  preferred;  by  practical,  experienced 
loultryman,  also  carpentry,  plumbing  repairing. 
lDA7ERTISER  2359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT  couple,  3-year-old  daughter; 

man,  general  farm  work;  wife,  capable;  born 
in  country;  knowledge  farm  household,  aid  part- 
time  light  housework  and  sewing.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  or  herdsman,  married,  Scotch,  32, 
life  experience  purebred  cattle,  A.  R.  work, 
etc.,  all  crops  and  machinery,  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try;  excellent  references.  ADA7ERTISER  2367, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  ESTATE  superintendent  wants  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility;  experienced  in  all 
branches;  A-l  character.  ADA'ERTISER  2368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  four  months’  experience,  desires 
further  varied  experience,  poultry,  with  view 
later  starting  for  himself.  5-B,  215  AV.  101st 
St.,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE,  girl,  14,  high  school  pupil;  wife  good 
cook ;  will  help  in  house  or  board  men ;  man 
good  gardener  or  chauffeur.  BOX  7,18,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


275-ACRE  river  front  farm,  55  miles  north  of 
Richmond;  good  buildings,  big  orchard;  value 
$27,000;  will  consider  exchanging  property;  what 
have  you?  Address  OAVNER,  R.  1,  Box  83, 
Mineral,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  home  near  Belgrade  Lakes, 
Maine  resort,  185  acres,  14  tillage,  rest  in 
wood  and  pasture;  estimated  700  cords  wood,  75 
M.  lumber;  good  barn,  water  inside,  house  10 
rooms,  electricity,  bath,  furnace  heat;  other 
buildings;  2  miles  to  railroad  station;  write  for 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2352,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  mountain  farm  for  sale  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  High  Point,  suitable  for  Summer 
camp  and  to  make  a  10-acre  lake,  also  as  poul¬ 
try  farm;  7  miles  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  CARL 
F.  HESS,  R.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  YORK  State — -For  Sale — Famous  “Old 
Colonial  House,”  16  rooms;  in  shadows  of 
Berkshires;  beautifully  decorated  inside  and  out; 
all  hand  work;  lovely  gentleman’s  estate;  priee 
$50,000,  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  ADVERTISER 
2354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,600  CLEARING  yearly  and  better,  easily  dou¬ 
bled;  38-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped  and  run¬ 
ning;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year  beautiful 
climate;  $6,000,  terms.  C.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill, 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  equipped  farm  on 
shares;  give  description.  ASHBY,  Phoenix, 
N.  Y. 


MY  255-ACRE,  21-cow  dairy  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment:  will  trade  for  small  farm;  for  informa¬ 
tion  write,  E.  G.  HALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


IN  MENA,  Arkansas,  foot  Ozarks,  above  flood 
line,  beautiful  situation;  good  house;  northern 
people;  10  acres  filled  with  all  kinds  marketable 
fruit:  $5,000.  ADA'ERTISER  2363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  Delaware  farm;  850  early, 
300  late  apples;  8-room  house,  electric  light, 
running  water;  3  barns,  houses  for  1.000  bens; 
$6,500.  ADA’EIJTISER  2358,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished,  running  hot  and  cold  water, 
free  gas  for  heat,  light,  fuel;  40  acres  on  high¬ 
way;  bearing  orchard;  outbuildings;  Studebaker 
coach;  chickens,  pigeons,  etc.;  $5,500,  part  cash. 
MRS.  L.  H.  LEONARD,  Route  2,  Coudersport, 
Pa. 


Worlds  FIRST 

SolidTrainload  of 

FARM  WASHERS  —  Every  one 

«  MAYTAG  with  Gasoline  Mu/ti- Motor 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history,  one  distributor,  serving  one  section  of  the 
country,  takes  a  solid  trainload  of  multi-motor  washers  in  one  shipment 
for  distribution  to  farm  homes  exclusively — showing  the  overwhelming 
preference  for  Maytag  washers. 

The  size  of  this  shipment  is  even  more  astounding  when  you  consider  that 
it  consists  entirely  of  Maytag  Aluminum  Washers  equipped  with  gasoline 
power,  whereas  many  farms  have  electricity  and  buy  the  Electric  Maytag. 

The  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  with  a  record 
of  10  years’  successful  performance,  is  just  as  simple, 
compact  and  dependable  as  an  electric  motor.  It  is 
in-built,  a  part  of  the  washer — no  belts  to  line  up, 
and  has  a  simple  foot-starter  that  a  woman  can 
operate.  There  is  sufficient  power  to  run  both  the 
washer  and  wringer  at  the  same  time. 


The  Maytag  is  the  only  washer  with  a  seamless, 
cast-aluminum  tub.  It  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers — does  an  average  washing  in  an 
hour.  Washes  everything  beautifully  clean  without 
hand-rubbing — even  collars,  cuffs,  wristbands  and 
grimy  overalls. 

Free  Trial 

for  a  whole  week’s  wash 

Write  or  phone  one  of  the  Maytag  dealers  listed 
below.  Without  cost  or  obligation  use  a  Maytag 
Aluminum  Washer  for  your  next  washing.  Discover 
for  yourself  the  many  advantages  that  have  won 
World  Leadership  for  the  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 
Newton,  Iowa 

STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below : 


F-T-l-27 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Astoria,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa. ..  .Wendell  Townley 
Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Canajoharie.Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  .Clias  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning.  .The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ..  .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc, 

East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . ltay  C.  Ryman 

Ellenviile . It.  S.  Walker 

Elmira ..  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Ft.  Plain.  .Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Glens  Falls.. H.  1’.  McConnell  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouverneur. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon . H.  P.  McConnell  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown.  ...Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
Lackawanna.  .  .  .Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski,  Local  Kep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville ...  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena ....  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich . ,.F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang's  Hdwe. 

Oneonta . Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co, 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg. Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lerch  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . James  P.  Morgau 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 


Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Sclienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  El.  Co. 

Stillwater . Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga. .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Sou 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

AValton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown .. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. . Bellevue  Maytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Marks 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Carlisle . Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  . .Carnegie  Maytag  Store 

Catasaiuiua . W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clearfield.  .Iloutch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. . .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Creseo . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont . Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Duqnesne . Robert  II.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Maytag  -Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Maytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton . Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Kane . Metzger- Wright  Co. 

Ivennett  Square. John  II.  Voorliees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 


Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Newport . Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Bros. 

Peckvilie. ..  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg 

Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike. 

Del.  County  Maytag  Co., 

7103  Market  St. 

North  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4708  North  Fifth  St.. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  Ave. 

.  70  W.  Cheltou  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  St. 

West  Phila.  Maytag  Co., 

5206  Chestnut  St. 

4113  Lancaster  Ave. 

l’hoenixville _ MeCarraher  Bros. 

Pittsburgh— 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2327  Carson  St.  S.S. 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Cliartiers  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162^ Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray. 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Pottstowu . MeCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsvilie _ Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Ro.versford . MeCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scott  dale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon. ..  .Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah. .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Slatington ..  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Soudef  ton 

Yocum,  Godsclialk  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua _ Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  J aquisli 


Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wriglit  Co. 

West  Chester. .  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

West  Newton _ Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Store 
York... York  County  Maytag  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne . Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Bound  Brook _ Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Burlington. .  .Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Hackensack. ..  .H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Ilammonton. . .  .Rice-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Millville. ..  .Triangle  Maytag  Co. 
Montclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

New  Brunswick. .  .Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 

Pennington ..  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove .  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman.., . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R-  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank _ Charles  K.  Hopping 

Salem . . .D.  J.  McCloskej 

Somerville . Smith  El-  Co. 

Summit . Arthur  Manser 

Sussex . .Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River _ Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Maytag  Go. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co. 

Wildwood . R-  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury. .  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . II.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Plotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Bridgewater 

Washburn  Maytag  Co. 
Brockton. Brockton  Maytag  Store 

Brookline . Maytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
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Aluminum  Washer 

IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  II 


Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas .  Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Fitchburg . Central  Hdwe.  Co. 

Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Gilbertville 

Maytag  Wachusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 

Holyoke _ Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hvaunis . Dyer  Elect.  Co, 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manehaug. ..  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Mansfield . Flint  Maytag  Store 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose. ..  .Graham  Maytag  Store 

Milford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport ..  Edward  M.  Plumer 
North  Adams... The  Maytag  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Norwood ..  Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Pittsfield . The  Maytag  Shop 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Soutlibridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

Webster . Perron  &  Company 

Westboro . Frank  E.  Bowen 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winchendon. . .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester 

McCullough  Maytag  Shop 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford ....  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
Bridgeport. . .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . :  .  .H.  A.  Weaver 

Danbury. . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co..  Inc. 
Meriden. Zimmer-Cliamplin  El.  Co. 
Middletown 

Findlay’s  Maytag  Store 

Milford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck ....  Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 
New  Haven.  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
New  London 

Findlay’s  Maytag  Shop 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

South  Manchester. Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs. ..  .Geo.  II.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Torrington . J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford. .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
Waterbury . . .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
West  Haven... A.  A.  MacPherson 
AVestport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantic . Carl  M.  Sharpe 
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A  Summer  in  Labrador  and  Greenland 


By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

(Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History ) 


II D SUMMER  SNOW.— Last  Summer 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  accom¬ 
pany  Lieutenant-Commander  Donald 
B.  MacMillan  into  the  North.  Not 
the  White  North  of  which  the  Com¬ 
mander  has  written  so  well.  That 
is  the  North  of  Winter,  of  eternal  Winter.  The 
North  we  visited  is  the  near  North,  the  North  of 
blue  skies  and  bluer  seas ;  the  North  of  grim  rocks, 
green  grass  and  bright  flowers  set  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.  I*  ox*  thi*ee  months 
we  were  hardly  evei*  out  of  sight  of  snow  and  ice. 
In  midsummer  we  saw  gardens  watered  by  the  icy 
trickle  from  snowbanks  which  would  hardly  melt 
in  time  to  make  way  for  the  fall  of  the  next  A\  in¬ 
ter.  At  the  end  of  July  we  were  almost  the  first  boat 
of  Spring  to  make  our  way  along  the  icy  shores  of 
Labrador.  Starting  from  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  a 
beautiful  day  in  early  Summer  we  made  our  way 
slowly  along  the  coast  of  Bar  Harbor. 

Once  or  twice  some  of  us  thought  the 
wind  blew  a  bit.  It  seemed  that  the 
boat  had  a  bit  more  motion  than  was 
really  pleasant.  Then  in  the  harbor 
we  were  greeted  with  something  be¬ 
tween  a  fog  and  a  good  soaking  rain. 

The  reception  committee  had  to  praise 
their  city,  and  told  us  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  charm  of  Bar  Harbor,  the  one  thing 
that  made  it  different  from  all  other 
Maine  ports,  was  the  fact  that  they 
never  had  any  fog  there.  We  all  turned 
to  look  out  of  the  windows  (we  were 
in  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Yacht 
Club  by  that  time)  and  our  informant 
added,  “Of  course,  we  do  have  a  little 
dry  mist  at  times.” 

ACROSS  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY.— 

The  “dry  mist”  held  us  in  harbor  three 
days  and  then  we  set  out  for  foreign 
lands.  Across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  we 
had  beautiful  weather,  and  everything 
seemed  so  favorable  that  we  did  not 
stop  at  Yarmouth  as  had  been  planned. 

A  few  hours  later  the  North  Atlantic 
fog  shut  us  in,  and  we  saw  nothing 
clearly  until  the  morning,  when  we 
came  on  deck  to  find  the  boat  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  at  North  Sydney.  There 
had  been  fleeting  glimpses  of  our  com¬ 
panion  ship,  the  Sachem.  Once  or  twice 
the  reefs  of  the  stern  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  loomed  up  too  close  fox- 
comfort.  A  few  times  wre  had  heard 
the  mournful  sound  of  a  foghorn,  and 
found  it  sweet  music,  as  it  told  us 
where  we  were.  At  Sydney  some  en¬ 
terprising  newspaper  reporter  got  hold 
of  some  of  our  little  excitements  and 
built  them  up  into  a  thrilling  tale  of 
adventure  and  great  peril.  It  is  si  ill 
a  mystery  who  told  the  story  on  which  the  news  yarn 
was  based.  No  person  on  either  of  the  boats  was 
willing  to  admit  having  said  anything,  and  yet  it 
was  evident  that  some  one  had  let  something  out. 
There  were  some  moments  thrilling  enough  to  make 
a  good  story  without  much  addition,  but  no  great 
danger  so  long  as  the  engines  did  not  fail.  Sydney 
is  a  busy  little  city  of  mines  and  factories  at  the 
end  of  a  long  railroad.  As  it  was  our  last  outpost 
of  civilization  we  took  on  final  supplies  for  the 
journey  into  a  i*egion  unknown  to  many  of  us.  There 
would  be  no  other  place  where  we  could  buy  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  until  the  work  had  been  done, 
or  we  had  failed  to  do  it,  and  were  on  our  way 
home.  We  should  stop  at  many  ports  but  all  of 
them  would  be  places  where  little  could  be  expected 
except  game  and  fish. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. — Early  morning  of  the  day 
after  we  left  Sydney  found  us  in  sight  of  the  west 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Soon  we  saw  our  first  snow¬ 
banks,  high  up  on  the  hillsides.  Then  we  noticed 
little  villages.  Mountains  rising  straight  out  of  the 
sea  do  not  give  much  room  for  farms  or  villages, 
and  we  could  not  see  much  to  show  that  any  farm¬ 
ing  was  done.  In  places  the  rocks  stood  up  in 
sheer  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  high  In  other  places 
there  would  be  a  little  grassy  strip  a  few  feet  or  a 
few  hundred  feet  wide  between  the  lower  cliffs  and 


the  wooded  mountains.  Wherever  there  was  room 
would  be  a  house  or  a  group  of  houses.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  pass  a  valley  where  a  little  stream 
came  down  to  the  sea.  This  might  shelter  a  little 
church  and  half  a  dozen  houses.  On  the  grassy 
plot  around  a  house  might  be  a  few  goats  or  a 
couple  of  cows.  There  were  no  farm  crops  in  sight, 
for  these  people  farm  the  sea  for  their  living.  What 
they  cannot  get  from  the  sea,  fish  and  seals,  they 
must  make  up  from  the  timber  of  the  hillsides. 

THE  BAY  OF  ISLANDS. — At  length  we  came  to 
the  entrance  to  Bay  of  Islands,  one  of  the  many 
beauty  spots  of  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Soon  we  were  at  anchor  in  front  of  the  little  village 
of  Curling,  not  far  from  the  new  village  of  Corner 
Brook  and  the  great  paper  mills  that  daily  grind  up 
hundreds  of  tons  of  the  logs  floated  down  the  Hum¬ 
ber  from  the  foi*ests  of  the  interior.  In  spite  of  the 
snowbanks  that  showed  up  on  every  hillside  it  was 
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not  easy  to  feel  that  it  was  not  some  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  of  Maiixe  or  New  York.  Automobiles  darted 
around.  A  fussy  little  train  (narrow  gauge)  tooted 
importantly.  Mill  whistles  echoed  from  the  moun¬ 
tainsides.  Dogs,  cats,  cows  and  chickens  wandered 
around  or  slept  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  Side¬ 
walks  started  from  nowhere  and  ended  as  suddenly. 
Streets  which  started  oxit  almost  as  boulevards  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  cart  tracks  through  the  pastures. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  handling  of 
a  kicking  cow,  but  I  saw  a  new  one  at  Curling.  Just 
outside  of  the  village  was  a  cow  securely  tied  in  a 
fence  corner.  A  few  feet  away,  safely  out  of  range, 
stood  the  milk  pail.  Beside  the  cow  was  a  boy  with 
a  coffee  pot  in  one  hand,  milking  with  the  other. 
How  many  pailfuls  of  milk  I  might  have  saved  if  1 
had  thought  of  that  when  struggling  with  that  little 
Jei*sey  at  home.  How  she  could  kick! 

ICY  SEAS. — In  Sydney  we  had  heard  rumors  of 
bad  ice  conditions  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and 
northward.  Because  of  them  we  put  into  Bay  of 
Islands  to  wait  for  the  steamer  Sagona,  coming 
from  Battle  Harbor.  Her  report  was  that  there  were 
some  bergs  but  no  pack  ice  in  the  straits.  With 
that  encouragement  we  sailed  about  noon  and  were 
in  the  straits  and  in  sight  of  our  first  berg  at  day- 
ligt.  the  next  morning.  That  berg  brought  us  all  on 
deck.  The  old-timers  wanted  to  see  ice  once  again. 


The  newcomers  wanted  to  see  what  a  real  iceberg 
looked  like.  It  was  not  very  large,  nor  very  im¬ 
posing.  Before  the  end  of  Summer  we  were  passing 
much  more  impressive  ones  without  a  thought  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  man  at  the  wheel  might  use  them  as 
markers  to  help  in  his  steeriixg.  The  first  berg  was 
quickly  followed  by  others  and  then  by  many,  until 
we  could  hardly  count  those  in  sight  at  any  one 
time.  It  was  not  in  the  least  uncommon  to  be  able 
tc  count  a  hundred  or  moi*e  bei*gs  as  large  as  a 
house  or  larger  in  sight  at  one  time.  Most  of  the 
bergs  are  dazzling  white.  Sometimes  they  have  dark 
streaks  through'  them.  Where  they  have  been  in 
the  water  they  are  smoothly  rounded.  Broken  sur¬ 
faces  shine  with  a  satiny  luster.  Just  at  the  water’s 
edge  they  are  colored  with  a  reflection  of  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sea.  Occasionally  one  is  pale  blue  or 
green,  much  less  often  one  may  be  deep  blue,  or 
have  deep  blue  streaks  in  it. 

LABRADOR.— Late  that  day  we  an¬ 
chored  in  Battle  Harbor,  Labrador. 
That  is  a  village  of  a  hundred  or  so 
people  (in  Summer).  It  is  way  out 
where  the  corner  of  Labrador  juts 
into  the  North  Altantic.  The  harbor 
is  a  narrow  channel  between  the  rocks 
of  Battle  Island  and  the  stern  cliffs 
of  Great  Caribou  Island.  Sheltered 
from  some  winds  it  is  open  to  the 
blasts  from  other  directions.  Last 
Christinas  Day  a  great  wave  rolled  in 
and  washed  away  houses  that  seemed 
high  up  on  the  hillside,  far  away  from 
the  possibility  of  harm.  No  one  was 
injured  because  all  the  inhabitants 
pack  up  and  move  back  to  the  main¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather. 
Exposed  as  it  is,  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anyone  to  stay  there  through 
the  Winter.  Only  the  xvireless  opera¬ 
tor  and  his  family  keep  their  lonely 
vigil  over  the  silent  town.  With  bet¬ 
ter  harbors  all  around,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
Battle  Harbor  is  kept  as  a  settlement 
at  all.  Assizes  Harbor,  less  than  10 
miles  away,  is  safe  from  storms  from 
any  side,  and  affords  anchorage  for 
large  or  small  vessels. 

THE  GRENFELL  MISSIONS.— Bat¬ 
tle  Harbor  is  the  site  of  the  main  hos¬ 
pitals  of  the  Grenfell  Missions.  Years 
ago  Di*.  Wilfred  Gi*enfell  heard  that 
the  people  of  Labrador  were  in  serious 
need  of  medical  and  surgical  help.  A 
handful  of  people,  scattered  along  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  bleak  rocky  coast, 
shut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  year,  in  their  life  as  hunters, 
trappers  and  fishermen  accidents  are 
During  the  Winter  bleak  miles  of  travel 


frequent. 

over  mountain  and  valley  may  sepai*ate  one  family 
from  their  nearest  neighbors.  Dr.  Gi*enfell  devoted 
his  life  to  helping  them.  At  first  he  paid  almost  all 
the  expense  of  his  travel  and  work  himself.  Later 
he  had  the  use  of  a  boat  to  get  to  the  people,  and  of 
a  hospital  where  the  people  could  come  to  him  or  to 
the  doctors  working  with  him.  Now  there  is  also 
a  hospital  at  Indian  Harbor,  noi*th  of  Battle  Har¬ 
bor,  and  one  on  Forteau  Bay  to  the  southwest. 

A  LONELY  LAND.— On  a  map  of  Labrador  we 
see  a  coast  that  looks  southward  across  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Another 
coast  looks  eastward  across  the  North  Atlantic.  Part 
of  the  southern  coast  belongs  to  Canada  and  part  to 
Newfoundland.  The  whole  desolate  eastern  coast 
belongs  to  Newfoundland  unless  changed  within  the 
past  few  months.  Along  the  southern  coast  we  see 
names:  Forteau,  Red  Bay,  Chateau,  Point  Amour, 
etc.  These  may  mean  villages  or  a  few  or  several 
hundred  people.  Along  the  eastern  coast  we  also  see 
names :  Battle  Harbor,  St.  Francis  Harbor,  Squai*e 
Island,  Indian  Harbor,  Ailik,  Turnavik,  Hopedale, 
Jack  Lane’s  Bay,  Merryfield  Bay,  Zoar,  Saglek  Bay, 
Nachvak,  Hebron,  Okkak,  Makovik,  Port  Manvers, 
etc.  Some  of  these  mean  villages  of  as  much  as  a 
lnxndred  people.  Some  mean  a  single  house  as  big 
as  the  shack  a  half  dozen  men  may  use  in  the  duck 
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season.  Some  mean  an  Eskimo  tent  on  the  beach, 
or  a  place  where  the  people  may  go  in  the  Fall  to 
kill  a  supply  of  meat  for  the  Winter.  Jack  Lane’s 
Bay  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  on  “The 
Labrador.”  Last  Summer  the  inhabitants  were : 
George  Lane,  with  two  daughters  and  a  son  living 
at  home;  John  Lane,  his  son,  living  with  his  wife 
and  five  children ;  Sam  Bromfield,  living  with  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  two  sons  and  three  grandchil¬ 
dren.  Two  people  lived  in  Merryfield  Bay.  There 
was  no  one  at  Zoar  or  Saglek.  A  half-breed  Eskimo 
lived  in  a  Summer  tent  on  the  beach  at  Nachvak 
With  his  wife  and  several  children.  For  the  people 
of  Jack  Lane's  Bay  the  corner  grocery  store  is  at 
Hopedale,  40  miles  by  water  or  10  miles  overland  in 
Winter.  The  10  miles  are  impassable  in  Summer. 

SCARED  BY  A  COW.— It  was  at  Battle  Harbor 
that  our  interpreter  saw  his  first  cow.  Born  at  In¬ 
dian  Harbor,  he  lived  and  worked  along  the  Labra¬ 
dor  coast  for  40  years.  Because  his  teeth  bothered 
him  he  went  to  Battle  Harbor  to  the  hospital  to 
have  them  treated.  Between  treatments  he  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  island  or  visited  with  his  friends. 
In  his  rambles  one  day  he  saw  some  people  fishing, 
and  stopped  to  watch  them.  There  was  a  kind  of 
spotted  rock  near,  and  he  started  to  climb  up  on  it 
to  see  better.  The  rock  suddenly  got  up.  Worse 
than  that  it  got  up  backward.  Then  it  turned  a 
horned  head  toward  him  and  made  a  horrible  noise. 
Would  anyone  blame  a  man  for  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  way?  Abie  went.  Near 
the  top  of  the  hill  he  heard  the  people 
laughing  and  turned  to  see  what  the 
joke  was.  There  was  that  terrible 
creature  right  behind  him.  No  time  to 
listen  to  jokes  just  then.  As  he  rushed 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  he  met 
a  friend  and  told  of  the  awful  creat- 
ture  he  had  seen ;  asking  for  the  loan 
of  a  rifle,  quick.  Was  it  a  Polar  bear? 

No.  Abie  knew  a  bear  when  he  saw  it. 

Describe  it.  Well,  it  looked  so  and  so. 

It  was  about  so  big.  It  had  horns, 
short  horns,  not  branched  like  a  deer. 

Then  he  stopped.  Why  was  this  friend 
laughing?  Why,  that  is  the  doctor’s 
old  cow !  Abie  laughs  at  the  story  now. 

DWARF  VEGETATION.— The  day  we 
reached  Battle  Harbor  the  roadstead 
was  free  of  ice.  The  salmon  were  run¬ 
ning.  They  had  a  big  catch  that 
day.  We  could  get  right  along  down  the  coast. 
The  next  day  the  wind  had  shifted.  The  ice  was 
close  in  shore.  The  nets  that  had  been  left  out  over 
Saturday  night  were  gone  and  we  must  wait  a  few 
days.  While  we  waited  we  climbed  over  Battle 
Island,  where  most  of  the  town  is  built,  and  Great 
Caribou  Island,  across  the  harbor.  Battle  Island  is 
the  most  desolate  place  I  have  ever  seen.  The  tall¬ 
est  trees  are  about  six  inches  high.  The  ground  is 
carpeted  with  the  vines  of  willow,  birch,  blueberry, 
crowberry,  foxberry,  Labrador  tea.  There  is  a  little 
grass  right  around  the  houses.  When  we  were  there, 
early  in  July,  the  willows  were  just  in  blossom.  They 
often  bloom  in  April  in  Chicago.  On  our  return  late 
in  August  (he  berries  were  ripe,  the  grass  was  turn¬ 
ing  brown  and  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall. 
Summer  was  past  and  Winter  just  around  the 
corner. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Tractor  Observations 

FTER  reading  “Women  as  Tractor  Operators,” 
on  page  781,  I  must  write  a  word  on  that  and 
on  tractors  in  general,  as  I  have  been  a  tractor 
driver  for  five  or  six  years.  To  begin  with,  that  pic¬ 
ture  you  published  with  the  article  sort  of  irritated 
me.  A  delicate,  light  dress  on  a  tractor  driver? 
Just  ask  that  pretty  girl  if  she  did  not  climb  up 
there  to  have  a  striking  setting  for  a  picture.  She 
can't  look  like  that  when  she  drives  a  tractor,  and 
she  is  terribly  misleading  to  would-be  tractor  drivers. 
It  is  knickers,  middy  and  a  good  sunhat  for  that  job. 

I  agree  with  you  that  operating  a  tractor  by  a 
woman  should  be  done  only  from  necessity,  as  should 
any  other  outdoor  farm  work,  (it  is  a  pity  that  so 
much  such  work  has  to  be  done  by  farmers’  wives 
from  absolute  necessity)  and,  also,  that  the  work 
requires  good  health.  I  will  say  that  I  drive  from 
necessity  and  that  I  have  fairly  good  health.  My 
work  along  this  line  has  been  a  great  help  to  my 
husband.  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  manage  if 
I  did  not  do  it.  I  have  never  felt  any  bad  effect 
from  driving  a  tractor,  neither  does  it  tire  me  un¬ 
duly.  My  driving  is  during  haying  and  harvesting. 
I  do  not  plow  or  fit.  That  might  be  a  different  ques¬ 
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tion.  Neither  do  I  crank  the  tractor.  That  is  a 
man’s  job,  and  sometimes  it  seems  too  much  for  a 
man.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  need  for  me  to 
plow  or  fit.  Even  with  only  one  man  on  the  farm, 
he  can  do  a  lot  of  preparing  ground  in  a  short  time. 
He  certainly  can  get  in  all  the  crops  we  can  culti¬ 
vate  and  harvest. 

Driving  fast  or  over  rough  ground  might  have  in¬ 
jurious  effects  on  a  woman's  health,  as  it  does  give 
one  a  terrible  shaking — something  like  riding  on  an 
empty  hayrack,  which  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
I  can  do. 

Since  we  have  owned  a  tractor,  my  husband  has 
used  it  for  hauling  all  his  hay  and  grain.  (So  here 
is  where  I  shine.)  He  likes  it  better  than  horses, 
because  its  draws  the  loader  evenly  and  as  slowly 
as  desired :  also,  it  does  away  with  that  extra  per¬ 
son  taking  up  room  and  being  in  the  way  on  the  load. 
For  this  work  the  tractor  is  driven  so  slowly  that 
there  is  no  unpleasant  jar  for  the  driver ;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  the  strain  that  there  is  pulling  at  a 
team.  Too,  in  using  the  tractor  for  this  work,  it  lets 
someone,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  some¬ 
one,  use  the  team  for  mowing  or  raking  at  the  same 
time  hay  is  being  hauled.  Since  owning  a  tractor, 
we  need  but  one  team. 

We  are  on  a  big  farm  with  no  help,  unless  it  is 
one  hand  during  haying,  and  we  are  loud  in  praise 
of  a  tractor.  Even  though  a  tractor  is  a  big  ex¬ 


pense  to  operate,  it  pays.  A  lot  of  work  can  be  done 
with  it  in  a  short  period  of  good  weather,  and  when 
it  is  not  in  use  it  is  costing  nothing  to  keep. 
Oneida  C'o.,  N.  Y.  sirs.  n. 


Four  Horses  and  a  Harvester 

NE  of  our  readers  in  Manitoba,  Western  Can 
ada,  has  sent  Us  the  picture  of  four  horses 
shown  in  Fig.  400.  He  said  that  the  four  horses  and 
the  driver  had  an  aggregate  age  of  between  165  and 
170  years,  which  would  make  it  quite  a  venerable 
outfit.  At  that  time,  he  did  not  expect  that  all  the 
members  of  this  quintet  would  be  on  hand  for  the 
next  harvest.  Yet  here  we  see  them  all  answering 
the  roll  call  once  more  and  they  are  still  able  to  be 
around.  This  is  one  of  two  outfits  that  harvested 
over  370  acres  last  year,  and  now  they  will  average 
well  for  170  years  of  total  age. 

Many  of  our  people  have  come  to  think  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada  or  the  “granary  of  the  Northwest”  as  a 
horseless  country  with  practically,  everything  han¬ 
dled  by  gasoline  power.  Evidently  that  is  not  true, 
for  a  good  many  horses  are  still  used.  In  fact,  the 
horse  seems  to  be  holding  its  own  up  in  that  cold 
country  to  better  advantage  than  in  any  other  wheat 
section.  These  four  horses  are  evidently  old,  but 
they  have  the  experience  and  know  how  to  present 
their  power  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  there  are  still  places  where  experience 
counts. 


The  Lady  and  the  Tractor 

THE  one  with  the  clean,  white  dress  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  781  has  not  been  there  very  long. 
Only  a  short  stay  would  grease  the  wardrobe,  and 
soil  countenance  with  smoke  and  dust.  It  is  all 
right  to  climb  into  the  thing  to  get  a  picture  “took,” 
and  then  let  your  voice  fall.  No  woman  has  any 
business  helping  increase  farm  crops.  Farmers  have 
less  sense  than  coal  miners.  Propaganda  like  pic¬ 
tures  of  women  on  machines,  and  favorable  reports 
of  maximum  results  recorded  to  inspire  farmers 
have  made  them  “nutty”  to  pile  more  on  the  surplus, 
and  get  less  and  less  for  it.  They  work  day  and 


night,  and  encourage  their  families  to  help,  until 
they  have  brought  partial  ruin  on  many  of  them. 
Worse,  they  have  put  all  their  spare  money,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  for  things  to  get  more  and  more. 

Among  the  many  readers  are  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  bricklayers.  Have  any  of  these  absorbed 
propaganda  to  induce  surplus  in  their  trades?  Are 
any  of  them  whining  about  short  pay  for  their  short, 
easy  hours?  Did  any  reader  ever  see  plumbers  and 
carpenters  trailing  their  wives  and  children  after 
them  to  hurry  up  jobs?  They  even  have  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  apprentices  they  will  let  into  the 
trades,  and  good  hands  cannot  work  on  the  same 
job  with  them  unless  they  join  in  protection.  Tell 
me  what  a  bricklayer  would  say  to  his  wife  and 
children  if  they  appeared  on  the  scene  to  tote  mortar 
and  bricks.  Then  look  at  the  bricklayer,  after  he 
has  acted  sensibly,  as  every  worker  should.  He  stays 
on  the  job  a  certain  number  of  hours  and  works 
leisurely.  He  is  exactly  right.  He  walks  off  after 
enough  exercise  to  fit  him  to  enjoy  a  good  supper, 
thinking,  “I  am  so  much  to  the  good,”  and  finds  his 
wife  has  fixed  up  a  little  for  the  occasion,  after 
spending  the  day  in  the  way  every  sensible  woman 
should.  This  lady  does  not  get  up  next  morning  “all 
shuck  up."  or  worn  out  at  any  kind  of  field  work, 
and  she  sends  him  off  again,  rested,  to  earn  as  much 
as  a  dozen  farm  women.  There  is  the  reason  farm 
labor,  by  the  owners,  is  so  often  poorly  paid.  The 
whole  family  is  competing,  regardless 
of  health  and  comfort,  to  cut  the 
profits  of  all  other  farmers.  Many 
farmers  who  have  tractors  should  have 
plug  teams.  We  have  a  tractor,  but  no 
woman  will  ever  run  it,  and  no  calico 
has  any  business  iq  our  fields  unless 
they  have  a  mind  to  bring  us  a  drink, 
or  come  to  visit.  The  question  is, 
when  will  all  farmers  know  as  much 
as  our  friends,  the  bricklayers?  “Self 
preservation  is  nature’s  first  law.” 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  here  is  another  side  to 
it  which  Mr.  Reynolds  does  not  eou- 
consider.  Many  of  these  same  work¬ 
men  are  moving  out  into  the  country — 
buying  small  places  where  they  have  a 
garden,  keep  a  few  hens  or  even  have  a 
small  cow  or  a  goat.  Their  wives  and 
children  raise  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs 
and  perhaps  milk  for  their  own  use, 
and  some  to  sell,  and  all  they  do  in  this  line  means 
direct  and  serious  competition  with  farmers  and 
gardeners.  What  about  that  side  of  it? 


Our  Foreign  Credits 

How  much  money  is  owed  to  us  by  foreign  countries 
on  war  loans,  and  what  provisions  for  funding  these 
debts  have  been  made?  r. 

HE  Treasury  Department,  June  30,  1026,  reports 
these  obligations,  the  funded  interest  and  funded 
debt  as  follows : 

Funded  Debt 

Principal.  Including  Interest. 


Belgium  .  $377,020,570.06  $417,780,000.00 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  01.S70.671.03  115,000,000.00 

Estonia  .  12,066,222.15  13,830,000.00 

Finland  . 8,281,026.17  0,000,000.00 

France  . 3,340.516,043.72  4,025,000.01)0.00 

Great  Britain  ...  4,074,818,358.44  4,600.000,000.00 

Hungary  .  1.685.835.61  1,939,000.00 

Italy  .  1,647.869,197.96  2,042,000.000.00 

Latvia  .  5,132,287.14  5,775,000.00 

Lithuania  .  4,981,628.03  6.030,000.00 

Poland  .  159,666,972.39  17S, 560.000.00 

Rumania  .  36,128,444.94  44,590.000.00 

Yugoslavia  .  51.037.8S6.39  62,850,000.00 


$9,811,094,094.03  $11,522,354,000.00 

The  funding  agreements  with  Estonia,  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Ru¬ 
mania  have  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
their  respective  governments,  and  the  new  obliga¬ 
tions  provided  for  in  the  funding  agreements  have 
been  delivered  to  the  United  States.  The  agreements 
with  Belgium  and  Latvia  have  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  the  debtor  governments.  The 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  but  not  yet  by  the  debtor  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  agreements  with  France  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  been  approved  by  our  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  not  by  the  Senate.  France  has  not 
yet  ratified  the  agreement ;  Yugoslavia  has. 

Russia  owes  us,  including  interest,  $270,599,640.55. 
No  arrangement  for  payment  has  been  made,  and  we 
have  not  recognized  the  present  Russian  government. 
Austria's  debt  to  us  of  $32,715,764.16,  was  in  1922 
extended  by  Congress  as  to  time  of  payment  to 
June  1,  1943. 


A  Manitoba  Harvester.  Fig.  409 
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He  NOW  Makes  $240.51 
Sales  Per  Week! 


YOU  Should 
Do  So,  Also! 

Chas.  N.  Schaffer, 

Montgomery  Co., 

PENN.,  was  a  Street 
Car  Conductor  up  to  a 
few  months  ago.  Now,  he 
is  making  $240.51  aver¬ 
age  sales  per  week  sell 
ing  Stark  Trees — has 
sold  $1,683.60  worth  I 
in  7  weeks. 

Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  City 
Do  As  Well! 

Write  us  for  PROOF !  Let  us  show 
YOU  the  great  Sales  Opportunities  that 
our  Great  Advertising  Campaign  — 
reaching  18,000,000  farms  and  homes — 
.places  within  your  grasp.  Write  for 
terms  QUICK — you  are  PAID  WEEK- 
[LY — the  work  is  healthful,  pleasant  and 
PROFITABLE.  Don’t  let  your  neigh¬ 
bor  beat  you  to  this  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  Box  S.  W.-108 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Ill  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY 


Chas.  N.  Schaffer 

Men 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.-I08 

Louisiana,  Mo.  rt.  N.  Y.-6  18-27 

Send  me  —  without  any  obligation  on  my  part- 
complete  facts  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen’s  Offer. 


I 
I 
I 

Name .  J 

I 

P.  O . State .  j 

.SCor  R._FJT  „  „  „ 

Individual  threshers 

FOR  PEA,  BEAN 
AND  CRAIN 

In  continuous 
manufacture  over 
three-fourths  of  a 
century.  Also  mak¬ 
ers  of  straw  cut¬ 
ters  and  blowers. 

Made  Since  1851  Write  for  Catalog- 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Doyle.town,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID  —  They  must  please 
you  or  your  money  back.  All 
varieties.  Cabbage,  3  doz  ,  25e; 
100,  45e;  400,  $1;  1000,  $2.  Cauliflower,  Aster,  Beet,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Mangle,  2  doz,  25e;  i00.  60c;  500.  $2;  1000, 
$3.75.  Tomato,  2  doz.,  30c;  100,  7oc:  500,  $3;  1000,  *5.50. 
Pepper,  doz.,  20c;  100,  $1.  EggPlants, Coleus, doz. ,35c;100, 
*2.  Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS.  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 


All 

Varieties 

F.  O.  B. 

Sewell 

6  000 

100 

500 

1,000 

or  More 

85c 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

6oc 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

60c 

1.85 

8.00 

2.90 

85c 

2.25 

8.75 

3.50 

40c 

1.16 

1.80 

1.65 

FIELD 

SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Cabbage .  8oc 

Cauliflower .  6oc 

Sweet  Potato .  60« 

Pepper .  85c 

Tomato .  40c 

Catalog:  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong,  field  grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  about  June  20.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Free  from  blight.  Prices  reasonable. 
Place  your  orders  NOW,  and  be  sure  of  good  plants. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

D  I  A  MTC  POSTPAID— Aster,  Cauliflower, 
”  L.  M,  Itl  I  O  Sweet  Potato— 100,  ode;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00.  Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500.  $1.00:  1000,  $2.00. 
Celery  in  season.  W.  8.  FORD  <fc  SON.  Hartley,  Del. 

SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  52.25  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

DAVID  ROD  WAY  HARTLEY,  DEL. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch. Dan- 
L  ish  Ballhead,  Mammoth  Red  Rock — Prepaid:  100,  45c; 
300,  $1;  500, $1.26;  1000,  $2.25.  By  express:  5000,  $7.50.  Care¬ 
fully  graded,  moss  packed.  PORT  B.  MELLI3GEB,  North  Lima,  0. 

FOR  SALE  — Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  $2.00  per  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

nf|||f  nr  AQ_Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 
UUlf  rcftO  prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 

12  Labeled  Dahlias  Sprouted,  $1.00 

15  Sprouted  Unlabeled  Dahlias,  $1.00 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  &  SON 

Delivery  480-40Chaiicellor  Ave.,  Newark, N.  J. 


GLADIOLI 


per  16. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE. 

llOchoice  blooming  bulbs,  mixed 
colors.  Si. SO.  Cannas,  St. OO 
P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Cfl  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  —  No  two  alike.  12Dahlias 
DU  SI. 25.  Cat.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A  Genuine  GARDEN  Bargain 

Fifty  choice  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  and 

six  roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Six  orders  for  $5.00. 
Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  ::  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

r»»xiT/"v  i  nnao  in  Southern  New  York  State. 
I  W I  I  r  AKff  Level  fertile  tillage,  good 

*  **  *  AXAwATAkJ  buildings,  100-acres,  S3, 400 

— with  $500  down,  easy  terms  balance.  50-acres,  $2,300 
— $400  down,  rest  easy  terms.  In  the  grape,  peach juni 
berry  belt.  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address:  M.  L.  ROSS  -  -  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


Horticultural  Notes 


Strawberries;  Asparagus; 
Pansies  and  Bedding 
Plants 

1.  Does  it  harm  strawberries  to  hoe  or 
cultivate  them  after  they  have  blos¬ 
somed?  2.  What  variety  of  asparagus 
do  you  recommend  as  best  for  a  com- 
mecial  planting?  I  wish  to  put  in  an 
acre  or  two.  3.  I  have  a  nice,  well- 
drained  piece  of  garden  land  near  the 
road.  I  have  a  scheme  of  putting  it  into 
pansies  this  August  and  sell  the  plants 
next  Spring.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  sell 
direct  from  the  ground,  or  should  they 
be  put  in  boxes?  I  expect  to  sell  these 
in  front  of  the  house  at  a  roadside  stand. 
Those  I  have  had  there,  and  have 
mulched,  have  been  in  blossom  as  soon 
as  mulch  was  removed,  in  the  Spring. 
To  sell  well,  I  think  they  should  be  in 
bloom  so  as  to  be  more  attractive  to 
would-be  buyers.  If  I  should  lift  them 
in  the  Fall  how  and  where  should  they 
be  stored  in  the  Winter,  and  when 
brought  out  and  growth  started?  4.  In 
starting  plants  in  a  hotbed  such  as  ast¬ 
ers,  tomatoes.  Zinnias,  marigolds,  etc., 
when  should  they  be  sown,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  sale  about  the  second  week  in 
May  ?  •  c.  B. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  common  beliefs 
that  hoeing  or  cultivating  strawberries 
in  the  Spring  injures  the  crop  in  some 
way.  We  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  such  belief — but  go  ahead  and  keep 
the  beds  clean.  This  year  we  have  culti¬ 
vated  the  plants  twice  and  hoed  them 
carefully  once. 

2.  Our  own  choice  of  asparagus  is 
Reading  Giant,  but  the  great  majority 
of  growers  are  planting  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington. 

3.  The  pansies  in  bloom  very  early  in 
Spring  are  carried  over  in  cold  frames. 
You  cannot  lift  and  store  them  as  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  con¬ 
struct  a  temporary  frame  with  sash  over 
the  beds.  The  plants  may *  *be  mulched 
like  strawberries  in  late  Fall,  and  the 
frames  put  over  them,  using  mats  in  very 
severe  weather.  Thousands  are  grown  in 
this  way  for  sale  in  bloom.  You  can  sell 
direct  from  ground  if  you  wish,  but  you 
would  then  have  the  bother  of  digging 
and  wrapping  when  waiting  on  custom¬ 
ers,  and  this  is  often  inconvenient.  Hav¬ 
ing  them  dug  and  placed  in  the  small 
splint  baskets,  a  dozen  in  a  basket,  and 
enough  for  a  day’s  sale,  they  are  easily 
handled  and  displayed. 

4.  March  is  really  the  best  time  to 
start  the  seeds  named.  With  a  hotbed  you 
really  cannot  handle  them  earlier  in  your 
locality. 

American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  will  be  held  at  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul  Minn.,  June  22  to  25. 
There  will  be  papers  on  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  drainage  problems,  farm  machinery 
and  power,  buildings,  rural  planning,  and 
discussions  of  interesting  problems  in 
these  lines.  The  secretary  is  Raymond 
Olney,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Questions  About 
Propagation 

1.  I  have  several  apple  and  pear  trees 
that  were  planted  two  years  ago  but 
which  have  been  injured  by  rabbits  and 
are  deformed.  Do  the  roots  for  tongue¬ 
grafting  have  to  be  one-year-old  seed¬ 
lings  or  can  I  dig  u-  the  deformed  trees 
and  use  their  roots?  2.  Can  the  roots  be 
dug  in  Spring  while  trees  are  dormant, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  dig  in  the  Fall?  Do 
scions  have  to  be  taken  from  trees  in 
Fall  or  can  they  be  cut  from  trees  in 
Spring?  3.  Several  peach  seedlings  sprang 
up  in  my  chicken-yard  last  Spring,  but  I 
did  not  get  them  budded  in  the  Fall.  Can 
I  bud  them  this  Fall  or  will  they  then  be 
too  old?  4.  How  should  I  handle  cones 
picked  up  in  public  park  to  grow  ever¬ 
green  seedlings?  H.  E.  K. 


ready.  Cones  are  gathered  before  they 
have  fully  opened,  carefully  dried,  the 
seed  shaken  out,  and  stored.  The  seed  is 
later  covered  lightly  with  sand,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  drying  by  means  of  a  slat 
grating  or  a  muslin  cover.  H.  B.  T. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— As  a  result 
of  a  resurvey  by  entomologists  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board  of  the  principal 
fruit-growing  districts  of  Central  Ar¬ 
gentina,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  pronounced  those  regions  apparently 
free  from  fruit  fly  infestation  and  will 
remove  the  restrictions  surrounding  the 
importation  of  fruit  which  were  imposed 
when,  about  a  year  ago,  two  shipments  of 
grapes  were  found  to  be  infested  with 
fruit  fly  maggots.  While  fruit  fly  dam¬ 
age  is  still  known  to  occur  in  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  portions  of  Argentina, 
these  sections  are  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  central  and  southern  districts 
from  which  to  the  United  States,  exports 
are  permitted. 

Reconsideration  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  quarantine  against  Spanish 
grapes  and  other  fruit  products  is  con¬ 
sidered  probable  as  one  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  during  the  next  six  months  toward 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain.  The  imposition  of 
this  quarantine  in  1924  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  deterrents  toward  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty, 
and  the  resulting  situation  has  been  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  small  quota  given  Spain 
under  the  immigration  restriction  law,  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  with  respect  to  revolvers  manu¬ 
factured  in  that  country  and  the  pending 
aDpeal  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
onions  from  Spain.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  has  before  it  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  another  investigation  be  made 
of  the  fruit  fly  situation,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  new  hearings  will  be  called 
within  a  few  months. 

The  tenth  annual  Cornell  Poultry 
Judging  Show  will  be  held  this  year  on 
June  27  to  July  2  inclusive.  Free  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  forwarded  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  the  poultry  department.  The 
best  way  to  meet  the  lower  price  of  eggs 
and  the  higher  cost  of  feed  is  by  more 
rigidly  culling  out  the  unprofitable  birds 
and  the  selection  of  the  very  best  ones 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  judging 
school  is  intended  to  furnish  precisely  the 
kind  of  information  to  enable  poultry- 
men  to  do  this  for  themselves.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  persons  attend  the  school  each 
year.  Tuition  is  free  except  for  labora¬ 
tory  fee  of  $5. 

Swarming  out  of  their  egg  beds  like 
ants  out  of  an  ant-hill,  millions  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  advancing  over  grain  fields 
and  threatening  heavy  damage  on  the 
east  side  of  Tule  Lake,  near  Kalmath 
Falls,  Ore.,  June  5.  “In  the  thickest 
spots,  the  hoppers  number  between  1,500 
and  1,600  to  the  square  foot,”  County 
Agent  C.  A.  Henderson  said.  A  grass 
hopper  burner  device  is  wiping  out  great 
sections  of  the  advancing  hordes. 
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1.  You  can  use  the  roots  you  have. 
One-year-old  roots  are  usually  used  be¬ 
cause  they  are  straight  and  nice  to  handle, 
and  because  they  can  be  easily  procured. 

2.  Both  scions  and  roots  may  be  dug  at 
any  time,  so  long  as  they  are  dormant. 
For  practical  reasons  it  is  better  to  dig 
roots  and  cut  scions  in  the  Fall,  keep 
them  dormant,  and  do  the  grafting  in¬ 
doors  during  the  Winter  as  time  permits. 

3.  Budding  is  done  any  time  so  long  as 
the  bark  slips.  In  the  case  of  the  peach 
this  means  between  the  first  of  August 
and  the  middle  of  September  in  average 
seasons.  Your  trees  are  not  too  old.  4. 
The  seeds  may  be  out  of  the  cones  al- 
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Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  "True- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 

agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
122  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


12  DELPHINIUMS  &?5 


. . .  [Hardy  Larkspur) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 
Strong  Plants  That  Will  Bloom 
This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Canterbury 
Bells,  Oriental  Poppy,  Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove, 
Columbine,  Hardy  Phlox,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue 
Bells,  l.upinus.  Evening  Primrose,  Hardy  Pink. 
Anchusa,  Hardy  Aster,  Physalis,  Veronica  and  103 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that 
live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and 
more  beautiful  each  year;  Zinnia,  Salvia,  Petunia, 
Snapdragon,  Aster,  Calendula,  Verbena,  Straw- 
flower  and  other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower  plants; 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants; 
Asparagus  roots;  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper. 
Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Cabbage  and  other 
vegetable  plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  PAY 

for  expensive  selling  methods  and 
unnecessary  distributing  costs 

OR  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAVE 

on  your  oil  and  grease  bills?  Send  for  our 
price-list  and  tell  us  your  requirements. 

REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  254  OIL  CITY,  PA. 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 
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Sprays  may  injure 
your  health 

Do  YOU  work  with  poisonous 
fruit  sprays  without  protect¬ 
ing  your  lungs?  Don’t  run  this 
risk!  Protect  yourself  with  a 
Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask! 

This  efficient  mask  protects 
you  also  from  the  irritating 
dust  of  threshing,  the  care  of 
poultry  and  all  other  dusty 
work.  Comfortable.  Allows 
free  breathing.  Ask  to  see 
one  at  your  nearest  hardware, 
drug  or  general  store.  Priced 
at  $2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  write  to  WILLSON 
Goggles,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

You  will  save  wheat  if  you  thresh  when  the 
grain  is  right. 

You  will  save  money  by  pocketing  the  full 
proceeds  of  your  crop. 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  getting  an 
ELLIS  CHAMPION  Thresher  and  Separator. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your  needs. 
According  to  the  size  of  your  Engine  we  can 
attach  any  or  all  of  our  numerous  labor  saving 
devices. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
our  various  styles  and  sizes  of  threshers. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


1927  BEEM 

'IMPROVED  MODELS 

ive  features. 

World's  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;  also  belt  DDirccilfkC 

work.  Pays  for  it-  .2.  — , 

self  in  one  season. 

Catalog  Fnt ! 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  6th  St.  N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls, 
liest  quality  guaranteed 
Farmer  agents  wanted— Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  IS  MELROSE,  OHIO 

r%  »  f  t*  rt  n/f  ymT  New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
\  A  I  p  N  |V|  H  |\l  sweeper  and  all  its  attaeli- 
^  “  *-*  *'  meats.  No  electricity  requir¬ 

ed.  All  complete,  only  ♦2.05,  Over  half  profit.  Write 
0.  I*.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  7o2  Grimes  Street,  FAUtFIKLD,  IOWA 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

M  C  ||  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufactnrinu  Co.  Dept.  NS  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  £>0  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Illinois  fruit  growers  are  trying  mutual 
hail  insurance  this  year.  The  plan  is  to 
have  insurance  spread  over  the  entire 
fruit  producing  section  of  the  State,  and 
to  make  assessments  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  on  the  basis  of  claims 
paid.  An  initial  charge  of  $4  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  insurance  is  made  at  the  time  of 
application  for  insurance,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  maximum  assessment  shall  not 
be  over  $80  per  thousand.  The  maximum 
insurance  allowed  is  $100  per  acre.  Set¬ 
tlements  will  be  made  during  the  season 
according  to  the  per  cent  of  damage  done 
and  the  total  valuation  of  the  crop. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  black  walnut  is  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  East.  The  wild  nuts  are 
good,  but  such  named  varieties  as  Stabler, 
Ohio  and  Thomas  are  better — mostly  be¬ 
cause  the  meat  is  more  readily  removed 
from  the  shell. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Western  fruit  growers  are  planning  to 
wash  their  fruit  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to  remove 

spray,  residue.  Elaborate  machinery  has 

been  installed  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

#  *  *  #  * 

Fruit  growers  are  finding  through  ex¬ 
perience  that  Mazzard  stock  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  cherry  trees  than  Malialeb  stock. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  opinion  back  to  what 
was  the  accepted  fact  a  hundred  years 
ago. 


Early  season  fruit  crops  the  country 
over  have  been  gradually  reduced  by  ad¬ 
verse  weather  since  the  first  reports  were 
made.  This  applies  to  the  Far  West, 
the  South,  the  Middle  West  and  some 
sections  of  the  East. 

*  *  *  #  sj; 

.  Airplane  dusting  has  reached  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  production.  Airplane  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Middle  West  will  accept 
contracts  to  dust  fruit  trees,  and  at  a  very 
low  rate  per  tree,  provided  a  large  enough 
acreage  can  be  signed  up.  Those  who 
have  watched  demonstrations  claim  that 
the  speed  of  coverage  is  all  that  could  be 
asked  for,  but  that  uniform  coverage  has 
not  yet  been  carried  to  perfection. 


Strawberry  growers  may  be  interested 
in  the  rules  used  by  one  of  the  western 
fruit  exchanges : 

1.  Berries  must  not  be  picked  while 
there  is  moisture  on  plants. 

2.  Berries  should  be  pink  all  over,  or 
three-fourths  red. 

3.  Berries  should  be  picked  riper  in 
cool  weather  than  in  warm. 

4.  A  picker  must  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  more  than  one  or  two  berries  in  his 
hand  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Filled  carriers  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sun. 

6.  Berries  must  be  picked  with  a  stem 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  not  longer 
or  shorter. 

7.  Sort  out  all  green,  over-ripe,  mis¬ 
shapen  and  small  berries. 

8.  No  culls  in  boxes.  Put  in  nothing 
but  fair-sized  berries. 

9.  Use  clean  crates  and  keep  them  from 
being  soiled. 

10.  Haul  in  spring  wagon  and  cover 
to  keep  out  the  dust.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Raspberries  Commercially 

.  Is  raspberry  growing  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  proposition?  Are  Latham  and  Her¬ 
bert  good  varieties  as  regards  hardiness, 
productiveness,  and  quality?  How  do  they 
rank  with  Cuthbert?  What  is  the  sea¬ 
son?  Are  the  Columbian,  Plum  Farmer, 
and  Snyder  good  commercial  sorts?  We 
live  two  miles  from  a  town  of  30,000  pop- 
lation  on  a  good  State  road — no  berries 
within  12  or  14  miles.  a.  p.  m. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  the  local  market  and  the 
labor,  and  understand  the  raspberry  game, 
then  go  ahead.  A  successful  raspberry 
man  is  naturally  gifted  to  care  for  ten¬ 
der,  perishable  plants  and  their  product. 
The  man  who  can  nurse  his  plants  along, 
handle  his  fruit  carefully,  and  then  find 
a  paying  market  will  make  money,  but  it 
is  not  everyone  who  has  the  combination. 

Herbert  and  Latham  are  both  good  va¬ 
rieties.  They  are  both  quite  hardy,  Lath¬ 
am  having  originated  in  Minnesota,  and 
Herbert  being  a  favorite  berry  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Herbert  is  more  productive 
than  Latham,  and  both  are  heavier  yield- 
ers  than  Cuthbert.  The  fruit  of  Herbert 
is  soft  but  is  of  good  quality.  Latham 
will  outsell  Herbert  on  most  markets  un¬ 
less  that  market  happens  to  know  the 
Herbert  and  expect  soft,  dark  berries. 
Cuthbert  is  still  the  leading  commercial 
raspberry  in  America,  but  Latham  is 
forging  rapidly  ahead.  The  season  of  all 
three  is  about  the  same,  with  Herbert  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  longer  period. 

Columbian,  Plum  Farmer  and  Snyder 
are  all  good  commercial  kinds.  H.  B.  T. 


To  farmhouse  exteriors  as  well 
as  to  interior  walls  and  wood¬ 
work,  lead  paint  made  of  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead  brings 
enduring  beauty 


help 


HOW  will  you  protect 
the  exteriors  of  your 
farm  buildings  from  the 
ravages  of  the  weather? 

How  will  you  decorate 
your  farm  house  inside? 

Our  booklets  —  “Hand¬ 
book  on  Painting”  and 
“Decorating  the  Home” 
(printed  in  color) — will 
you  decide.  They  give  valuable 
information  about  the  use  of 
paint  and  the  selection  and 
application  of  distinctive  color 
treatments.  Write  to  our  nearest 
branch  for  these  booklets.  With 
them  you  get  a  decorator’s  data 
form  to  use  if  you  desire  the 
help  of  our  Department  of  Dec¬ 
oration  on  any  special  painting 
problem  about  the  farm, 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway  >.  Boston,  800  Albany 
Street  >-  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street  >•  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street  *  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue  *■  Cleveland,  820  West  Superior  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street  >•  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street  v.  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead 
8s  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Avenue  v  Phila¬ 
delphia,  John  T.  Lewis  8s  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
Street. 


DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest? 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 

It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage' 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

Write  for  circular. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 


1600  East  24th  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  East’s  Most  Famous  Mower 

SIZES:  One  Horse  3H — 4  foot  cut 
Two  Horse  4  Lb  6,  6  foot  cut 

Walter  A.  Wood  Vertical  Lilt  Mower  No,  2 

1.  Strong,  sturdy  construction 
for  rugged  Eastern  conditions. 

2.  Extremely  light  draft. 

3.  Long  years  of  service,  and  low 
Repair  Costs. 

4.  Cutter  bar  follows  un¬ 
evenness  of  ground,  and 

. .  cuts  closely. 

5.  Can  be  raised  with¬ 
out  releasing  gears 
to  cut  banks  and 
hedge 
rows. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  Machine  Division  of 
Bateman Brothers.Inc.Dept.  B  .Hoosick Falls, N.Y, 


A  farmer  wrote:  “My 
1926  Walter  Wood  2- 
horse  6  ft.  Mower  rang 
so  easily,  I  want  to  buy 
pair  shafts  to  use  in¬ 
stead  pole.” 

Repair  parts  for  Waltec 
Wood  Binders,  Reap¬ 
ers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and 

Harrow* 


Cut  Baling  Costs  Down 

Thresh  and  bale  at  one  time  with  the  same  labor,  same  power.  Bale  before 
straw  is  ruined  by  rain.  Handle  3  to  5  tons  of  straw  an  hour  with  the 

Automatic  Feed  Baler 

Belts  direct  to  the  cylinder  shaft  of  the  thresher.  Uses 
thresher  engine  power.  The  one  automatic  baler  that 
works  successfully  behind  any  thresher,  of  any  size. 
“Eli”  is  equipped  with  feed  table;  conveyor  may  be 
slipped  off  and  feed  table  used.  Press  and  conveyor 
controlled  by  separate  clutches;  press  clutch  stops  press 
gearing  almost  instantly  without  stopping  engine  or  press  flywheel.  “Eli” 
makes  bigger,  heavier,  firmer  bales.  Get  FREE  literature,  prices,  all  facts. 


COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  Dept.  52, 


Quincy,  Illinois 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potatoes  have  been  bringing  good 
prices  all  the  Spring,  and  the  recent  sen¬ 
sational  advance  in  price  has  attracted 
unusual  attention.  The  Florida  crop 
cleaned  up  quickly  and  was  well  out  of 
the  way  of  the  South  Carolina  crop  be¬ 
fore  very  much  volume  had  moved  from 
that  State.  New  crop  yields  are  now 
light,  the  old  crop  storage  stock  has  been 
diminishing  rapidly  and  a  strong  market 
prevails,  new  South  Carolina  cobblers 
ranging  $10  to  $10.50  per  barrel,  and 
Maine  Green  Mountains  $7  to  $7.50  per 
150-lb.  sack.  Cabbage  continues  to  hold 
up  well,  the  market  closing  strong  on  the 
sixth  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  barrel  crate. 
Onions  are  also  bringing  good  prices, 
California  yellows  selling  at  $2.85  per 
bushel  crate.  Good  supplies  of  Egyptian 
onions  are  now  being  received.  Tomatoes 
strengthened  a  little,  Mississippi  now  sell¬ 
ing  $1  to  $1.25  per  crate  of  four  3-qt.  tills, 
and  fancy  Floridas  ranged  $2.50  to  $3.25 
pp r  6-basket  carrier.  Moderate  offerings 
of  eastern  lettuce  and  light  supplies  of 
California  stock  resulted  in  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  at  $6  to  $8  for  California  Iceberg 
type,  and  $1.25  to  $2  per  crate  of  two 
dozen  for  nearby  Big  Boston  type  lettuce. 
Virginia  bunched  beets  in  barrel  crates 
ranged  $2  to  $3,  and  new  beets  are  now 
arriving  from  New  Jersey  ranging  3  to  5c 
a  bunch.  Other  nearby  vegetables  include 
carrots,  4  and  5c  a  bunch,  rhubarb,  2  and 
3c  a  bunch,  radishes,  red  and  white, 
bi  nclied,  selling  mostly  around  $1  per 
bushel,  parsley,  kale,  spinach  and  peas. 
Peas  have  been  in  demand  at  $3.50  bushel 
hamner  for  New  Jersey  Telephones  and 
E.  S.  Virginia  bushels  ranged  $2.25  to 
$3.50  as  to  quality.  The  variety  of  fruits 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Apples  are  at  ^the 
tail  end  of  the  season  with  best  JSJew 
York  Baldwins  selling  $5  to  $5.50  a 
barrel  and  Pennsylvania-Maryland  Wine- 
saps  $2.15  to  $2.25  a  bushel,  but  peaches, 
plums  from  Georgia,  dewberries  from 
North  Carolina,  cherries  from  Virginia, 
cantaloupes  from  California  and  water¬ 
melons  from  Florida  are  comparatively 
recent  additions  to  the  fruit  list.  Early 
variety  of  Georgia  peaches,  including  Car¬ 
mans  and  Early  Rose  ranged  $2.50  to  $4 
per  6-basket  carrier  for  small^to  medium 
sizes,  large  selling  up  to  $4.25  and  $4.50 
per  crate.  Cantaloupes  are  selling  well, 
crates  of  36  selling  around  $5.  Water¬ 
melons  brought  $600  a  carload. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fresh  egg  receipts  amounted  to  about 
34,000  cases  for  the  week,  a  gain  of  8,- 
000  cases  over  the  week  previous,  but 
nearly  5,500  cases  less  than  for  the  same 
week  a  year  ago.  Offerings  of  fine  fresh 
eggs  were  comparatively  light  and  prices 
advanced  slightly  under  an  active  demand. 
Fresh  firsts  in  new  cases  worked  out  at 
21%  to  23c,  and  extra  .first  were  quoted 
at  25c  a  dozen.  Seconds  averaged  about 
20c  a  dozen.  As  usual  there  were  some 
very  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
which  brough  a  premium  over  the  general 
market,  those  picked  out  with  particular 
care  for  carton  trade  bringing  30  to  33c. 
Storage  packed  eggs  were  also  firmer, 
but  the  demand  was  only  moderate,  with 
storage  packed  extras  selling  at  26c  and 
firsts  24%c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  on  June  4  were  reported  at  323,445 
cases  as  against  254.123  cases  a  year  ago. 
The  total  cold  storage  holdings  for  10  of 
the  principal  markets  of  the_  country  on 
June  4  were  given  as  4,973,074  _  cases 
while  for  the  same  date  a  year  ago  it  was 
onlv  3,796.143  cases. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  rather  quiet 
and  no  very  important  changes  took  place 
during  the  week,  but  broilers  weakened 
with  increasing  supplies.  Colored  fowl 
worked  out  at  28  to  29c  with  small  and 
medium  sizes  preferred.  Leghorn  fowl 
averaaed  22c  with  some  fancy  selling  up 
to  25c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rocks  weighing 
2%  lbs.  or  over  were  quoted  at  42  and 
43c,  a  drop  of  about  5c  a  lb.  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Large  sizes  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  mixed  colors  moved  at 
38  and  39c  while  Leghorns,  2  lbs.  or  over, 
a ,  eraged  30c,  and  small,  23c  a  lb.  White 
Pekin  ducks  are  also  off  lc_a  lb.  ranging 
22  to  23c  for  young,  and  15  and  16c  for 
old  ducks.  The  fresh  killed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm  with  the  demand  taking- 
care  of  the  limited  amount  of  high  grade 
stock  offered.  Heavy  fresh  killed  fowl 
ranged  26  to  29c,  4  to  5-lb.  sizes  being- 
preferred,  rvhile  3  to  3%-lb.  birds  aver¬ 
aged  26c.  Ducklings  were  quoted  at  24c. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  poultry  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  nearly  double  the  holdings  of 
a  year  ago,  amounting  to  2,430,533  lbs. 
as  against  1,255,000  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  quality  of  hay  offerings  is  show¬ 
ing  some  improvement,  and  the  arrivals 
of  hay  were  only  moderate,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  was  so  slow  that  prices  eased  off 
about  50c  a  ton,  No.  1  Timothy  selling 
$23  to  $23.50  and  No.  2  $21  to  $22  a 
ton.  Timothy  light  clover  mixed  ranged 
$21  to  $22  a  ton,  and  No.  2  at  from  $19 
to  $20  a  ton.  Best  straight  rye  straw  at 
present  is  selling  for  more  than  Timothy 
hay.  selling  on  a  firm  market  at  $23.50 
to  $24  with  wheat  and  oat  straw  ranging 
$15.50  to  $16  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage^  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream  qt.,  80c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12%c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  30c ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5e ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  25c ;  carrots,  2  bchs,  15c ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bell,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  early  seed,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  pk., 
50c;  bu.,  $2;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c;  radishes, 
bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30e ;  strawberries,  qt., 
20c ;  tomatoes,  home  grown,  lb.,  20c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  26c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  Western,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham, 
home-grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
10c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mut¬ 
ton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25e ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  36c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 
hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  eordwood,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb  , 
50  to  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  65  to  70c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
32c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  25  to  27c;  retail,  28c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  re¬ 
tail,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  wholesale,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  6c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  kale,  bu.,  75  to 
80c ;  lettuce,  curly,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  60  to 
75c ;  curly  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  12c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  Spring,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  h.h.,  12%  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Apples. — Baldwins,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.25 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  light,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
26  to  28c ;  doz.,  30  to  34c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  ib.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu..  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17 ;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25 ;  oat 
straw.  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw,  $13 
to  $14  :  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $27  to 
$28 ;  medium,  bu.,  $25  to  $26.50 ;  Tim- 
othy,  $3.65  to  $3.90 ;  Alfalfa,  $13  to  $14 ; 
Als'ike,  $20  to  $21.50. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50 ;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ;  white 
kidney,  $6.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  ■ —  Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.60  box ; 
best,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  unclassified,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
bbl. ;  Russets,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  $2  to 
$4  bbl. ;  Starks,  $1.75  to  $2.75  bbl. ;  odd 


varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.75  to  $5.90 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to 
$5.65 ;  California,  small  white,  $8.25  to 
$8.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15 ;  California  Lima  beans, 
$7.25  to  $7.50 ;  native  green  peas,  $6 
to  $6.25 ;  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits, 
$6.50  to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  42%  to  43c;  firsts, 
40  to  42c ;  seconds,  37  to  39c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  fresh  extras,  23  to 
24c;  firsts,  22%  to  22%c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,  24%  to  25c;  held  extras,  25%  to 
26%c;  firsts,  24  to  25c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
33  to  34c ;  mixed  colors,  33  to  33  %c ; 
white,  extras,  29  to  30c;  eastern  extras, 
27  to  28c ;  western  extras,  25  to  26c ; 
western  extra  firsts,  23  to  24c ;  firsts, 
21%  to  22%c ;  seconds,  20%  to  21%c; 
storage  packed  extra  firsts,  25  to  25%c ; 
firsts,  23  to  24c ;  seconds,  22  to  22%c. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  jumbo,  crates,  $5 
to  $5.25 ;  standards,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  flats, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Honeydews,  $5  to  $5.75 ; 
grapefruit,  Florida,  $2.50  to  $4.25  box ; 
lemons,  $2.50  to  $5.75  box ;  oranges,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $3  to  $7.65  box ;  Florida,  $2.50  to 
$5.30  box ;  peaches,  southern,  $2  to  $3.75 
per  6-bskt.  carrier ;  strawberries,  qts.,  10 
to  20c ;  pineapples,  $2.25  to  $4  crate ; 
watermelons,  50  to  80c  apiece. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $25  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $19  to  $22;  shipping,  $13  to  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  rye  straw,  $28  to  $29 ; 
oat  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37  to  $39 ;  middlings,  $38.50 
to  $43;  mixed  feed,  $38.50  to  $41  i  Red- 
dog,  $46.50  to  $47 ;  gluten  meal,  $49.50 ; 
hominy  feed,  $42 ;  stock  feed,  $40.25 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground.  $19. 

Onions.  —  Egyptians,  $3.50  to  $4.25 
bag ;  Texas,  $2.50  to  $3  crate. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountain,  $5  to 
$5.25  per  100-lb.  sack ;  new  southern, 
$10.50  to  $11.50  bbl. 

Poultry.  —  Choice  native  fowl,  29  to 
30c ;  medium,  24  to  27c ;  broilers,  40  to 
45c;  stags,  17  to  18c;  western,  box- 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  30c ;  medium,  24 
to  27c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  26  to 
27c ;  broilers,  fancy,  30  to  32c ;  small,  25 
to  28c !  roosters,  15  to  16c ;  Leghorn 
fowls,  20  to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  extra  fancy, 
$8  to  $9  per  3  doz. ;  standup,  $5  to  $7 ; 
flats,  $4  to  $7.50;  beans,  $1.50  to  $4.50 
bskt. ;  cabbage,  southern,  $6  to  $6.25  crt. ; 
cauliflower,  $2.75  to  $3,50  crt. ;  carrots, 
$2.25  to  $3.25  box ;  celery,  white,  $3.25 
to  $4.50  crt. ;  cucumbers,  $4.50  to  $6.50 
box ;  eggplant,  $2  to  $3.50  crt. ;  lettuce, 
50c  to  $1  box ;  Iceberg,  $4  to  $7.50  crt. ; 
peppers,  $2.50  to  $4.50  crt. ;  radishes,  40 
to  75c  box ;  rhubarb,  40  to  65c  box ;  spin¬ 
ach,  25  to  65c  box ;  tomatoes,  southern, 
repacked,  $3.50  to  $4.50  crt. ;  hothouse, 
15  to  23c  lb. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  9,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  June  :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43%  @$0.44 


Extra,  92  score  . 

.43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.38%  @ 

.42% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . 

.35 

(5) 

•36% 

Ladles  . 

.34 

@ 

.37% 

Packing  stock . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.38 

@ 

.41% 

Renovated . 

.38%  @ 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.45 

@ 

•45% 

Extra  . 

•44% 

Firsts  . 

.41 

@ 

.44 

Seconds  . 

.39 

@ 

.40 

CHEESE - STATE  AVHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy  . . . . 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@  .26% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .21 

@  .23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . . 

.  .23 

@  .23% 

•21% 

Average  run  . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.29 

@$0.31 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.28 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .26 

@  .27 

Firsts  . 

..  .25 

@  .25% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .28 

@  .33 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  ‘ . 

..  .27 

@  .30 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .25%  @  .26 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .19 

@  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Broilers .  .25@  .33 

Roosters  .  .10 

Ducks . 20@  .25 

Geese  . .  .10  @  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 22@  ,25 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb, 
Fair  to  good  .  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Capons,  9-10  lbs. 

6-8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  .... 
Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.43@$0.44 

.30  @ 

.42 

.12  @ 

.18 

.22  @ 

.27 

•18@ 

.24 

.40  @ 

.46 

.34  @ 

.38 

.30  @ 

.32 

.44  @ 

.46 

•30  @ 

.36 

.50  @ 

.65 

2.50  @ 

3.00 

1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers.  100  lbs, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$10.00@11.25 
.  7.00(b)  7.75 
.  3.00@  5.60 
.13.50  @14.00 
.  8.50  @  9.00 
.  9.00@10.50 
..  6.00 @  7.00 
.  16.25@1S.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .15 

0  C.ulIs  . . 09 @  .12 

Spring  lamb,  head .  4.00@10.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 2.50@  3.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00 @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00 @  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.75@  3.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00@15.00 

Bale-  bbl .  i.oo@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  3.00@  7.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00 @  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .65 

Okra,  bu .  2.00@  4.00 

Onions,  bu.  crate .  1.50@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50@  4.25 

Radishes,  bu . 75 (a)  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 50(5)  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75  @  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(5)  5.00 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 1.00 (5)  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  2.00@  5.00 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bu . 75(5)  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00 @  2.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.75@$5.50 


Albemarle,  bbl . 4.50@  7.50 

Oranges,  Cranberries,  box...  3.50@  8.80 

Florida  .  2.50 @  6.70 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 08@  .16 

Del.  and  Md..  qt . 08@  .18 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  car  ...  360 @  725 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3.75@  5.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . 1.25@  5.00 

Dewberries,  Carolina,  qt.  . .  .08 @  .20 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $7.25@$7.75 

Southern,  bbl .  5.00@11.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  3.60 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00@21.00 

Clover,  mixed . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 27.00@28.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered  . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb .  .40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 05@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05  @  .06 

Tomtatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 


Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  43  to  44c ;  fine  clothing, 
37c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  42  to 
43c  ;  half  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c  ;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42e ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  40  to  41c; 
low  quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


“I  see  you  have  a  sign  in  your  store, 
‘We  Aim  to  Please,’  ”  remarked  the  irri¬ 
tated  customer.  “Certainly,”  replied  the 
proprietor;  “that  is  our  motto.”  “Well,” 
retorted  the  customer,  “you  ought  to  take 
a  little  time  off  for  target  practice.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


What  Shall  We  Do? 

On  page  724,  under  “Things  to  Think 
About,”  are  these  words :  “Recent  events 
in  our  community  have  set  me  thinking.” 
Recent  events  in  pretty  much  every  com¬ 
munity  should  set  everybody  thinking. 
Further  on.  this  question  is  asked :  “Isn’t 
it  about  time  for  people  to  realize  that 
the  rural  people  are  being  bled  white?” 
To  this  I  will  say,  yes ;  the  time  when  we 
should  have  idealized  this  is  long  past  due, 
and  what  have  you  done  about  it?  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  about  it?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  my  first  is,  “nothing.”  The  an¬ 
swer  to  my  .  econd  is,  “Me — what  can  I 
do  about  it?”  The  only  class  of  people 
who  feel  the  need  for  doing  something  is 
the  farmer,  the  other  classes  seem  satis¬ 
fied.  When  the  farmer  sees  the  need  for 
necessary  changes  and  suggests  such 
changes  ever  to  thinking  people  he  soon 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  all  he  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  shut 
un.  Farmers  do  not  seem  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  way  they  are  handicapped,  in 
that  they  have  no  way  of  being  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
when  any  important  business  of  a  public 
nature  comes  up,  the  members  of  the 
same  frame  of  mind  should  form  an  al¬ 
liance  of  their  number  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  being  officially  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  taking  place,  and 
everyone  with  reasonable  intelligence 
knows  that  this  would  call  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  more  than  half  their  number, 
but,  as  conditions  stand,  I’m  sure  I  can 
safely  say  that  there  is  not  a  State  in 
this  union  which  has,  among  farmers, 
a  combination  of  human  strength  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  this  need,  and  I  ask  you, 
how  is  it  going  to  be  secured  when  every 
known  system  of  farm  organization  has 
been  tried  and  failed,  save  one?  Now,  if 
it  is  necessary  that  farmers  should  take 
steps  to  fortify  themselves  against  being 
“bled  white,”  will  you  open  the  way,  for 
when  Congress  again  convenes  a  Presi¬ 
dent  there  will  be  in  waiting  to  learn 
truth. 

Just  now  farmers  ai'e  being  enthused 
over  the  offer  of  one  cent  a  quart  more 
for  their  milk,  provided  they  will,  by  put¬ 
ting  on  more  cows,  and  feeding  more 
grain,  keep  up  the  required  supply.  They 
might  do  this  if  the  opportunity  was  of 
certainty,  but  what  is  the  prospect,  of 
which  nothing  has  been  said?  The  facts 
of  this  case  are  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  assume  that  they  will  remain 
if  not  changed.  The  farmers  can  change 
them,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
change  them,  and  I  will  leave  this  for  you 
to  say  how.  If  the  agreement  is  closed, 
the  farmer  will  get  his  one  cent  raise, 
but  before  he  gets  his  first  milk  check, 
the  mill  feeds  will  be  up  in  price  more 
than  enough  to  make  the  change  protit- 
ab  to  the  farmer,  and  I  would  advise 
them  to  stay  where  they  are  until  they 
have  arranged  for  wiping  out  this,  their 
greatest  hindrance.  The  system  is  easy, 
it  is  quick,  it  is  sane  and  lifelong.  _ 

Our  success  as  farinei’s  lies  in  thinking 
— not  so  much  of  picture  shows,  baseball 
and  dancing,  but  of  the  systems  we  must 
employ  if  we  win  over  our  central  sys¬ 
tem  advocates.  sextus  e.  landon. 

New  York. 


Do  We  Need  Fewer 
Farmers? 

In  the  article  “Subsidy  and  Forestry,” 
page  757,  the  writer  says  we  need  to 
farm  less  land  and  a  slogan  to  get  more 
men  off  the  farm.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  that  man  trying  to  get  help 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  do  the 
absolutely  necessary  work  required  to 
care  for  a  farm  properly.  Very  few 
farms  today  can  get  intelligent  depend¬ 
able  help  to  keep  buildings  in  repair  and 
the  ordinary  routine  labor  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  dollars  are  lost  from  in¬ 
adequate  draining.  Fertility  is  constant¬ 
ly  decreasing  from  lack  of  proper  handl¬ 
ing  of  manure.  Fencing  and  eradication 
of  weed  and  insect  pests  are  inadequately 
done,  together  with  various  other  useful 
objects  of  endeavor,  simply  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  the  farm¬ 
ers’  inability  to  pay  wages  in  competition 
with  city  prices. 

The  natural  beauty  that  might  be  given 
to  every  country  home  by  proper  tree 
planting  and  landscape  arrangement, 
especially  in  the  regions  of  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  is  a  value  as  worthy  of  development 
as  the  building  of  a  city  park.  These 
things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  average 
farm  communities  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
help  and  the  shallowness  of  the  farmers’ 
pocketbook. 

Why  take  2.000,000  men  off  the  farm, 
equal  to  adding  0,000.000  to  the  city’s 
population?  According  to  Mr.  Fraser’s 
own  logic  the  farm  is  abundantly  able 
to  feed  those  people.  Are  those  living 
in  the  cities  returning  to  the  farms  as 
just  a  reward  for  values  received  as  the 
farmer  furnishes  the  city?  If  not,  why 
not?  It  certainly  cannot  be  because  the 
farmer  fails  in  his  part,  for  his  produce 
is  not  only  the  life  blood  of  finance,  but 
verily  the  mainstay  of  every  human  ex¬ 
istence.  My  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the 
vast  difference  between  what  is  common¬ 
ly  believed  the  city’s  advantages  and  the 


farmer's  disadvantages,  is  the  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  on  the  part  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves  of  the  possibilities  within  their 
reach.  The  heritage  of  land  ownership 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  today  is 
a  foundation  for  individual  initiative 
second  to  none  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  farm  home  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States  is  within  reach  of  mar¬ 
kets  wherein  to  sell  and  buy.  Our  mail 
service  and  radio  communication,  like  a 
blanket,  covers  the  farms  as  well  as  the 
cities,  giving  social  and  intellectual  con¬ 
tact  that  can  be  used  to  develop  as  strong 
Character  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city. 

Mechanical  inventions  for  lightening 
labor  are  just  as  available  for  the  farm 
home  as  for  the  city  home.  The  freedom 
from  noise  and  confusion  given  in  the 
farm  home  privacy  is  more  conductive  to 
intensive  thinking  in  children  than  is 
given  in  mass  training  or  by  city  sur¬ 
roundings.  When  these  things  are  more 
fully  known  by  the  human  family  there 
will  be  an  exodus  to  the  farm  rather  than 
from  the  farm.  Whenever  the  farmers 
are  wise  enough  to  appreciate  what  they 
are  giving  the  cities,  and  demand  an  equal 
l’eturn  in  values  of  the  cities’  products 
and  are  able  to  hire  labor  to  develop  the 
resources  lying  idle  in  almost  all  farm 
communities,  there  will  be  no  question 
of  overproduction,  for  country  life  will  be 
as  attractive  to  the  laboring  man  as  was 
a  Kansas  wheatfield  to  the  grasshopper 
scourge  when  every  green  thing  was  con¬ 
sumed.  Forestry  will  come  into  its  own 
as  naturaly  as  a  roof  to  a  house  when  its 
usefulness  is  realized,  and  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  those  whose  needs  are  to  be 
supplied.  When  the  farmer  plants  for 


landscape  and  his  waste  land  for  fuel 
and  lumber  each  community  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  shelter  for  bird  life  and  game 
as  well  as  conservators  of  rainfall. 

If  the  public  press  could1  form  a  com¬ 
bine  and  eliminate  all  croakers  whose  tale 
of  woe  relates  to  farm  life,  the  opiate  of 
high  wage  squawkers  would  soon  evapo¬ 
rate  and  in  its  place  would  come  the  idea 
of  high  living  with  peace  and  justice 
among  and  between  classes. 

Michigan.  perry  Anderson. 


Damage  from  Game 

I  note  on  page  736  inquiry  of  H,  of 
New  Hampshire,  regarding  payment  for 
damages  caused  by  partridges.  In  reply 
I  quote  the  following  sections  from  the 
game  laws,  for  the  years  1925-1926,  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  : 

“Notice — A  person  who  suffers  loss  or 
damage  to  annual  crops  or  fruit  trees  by 
game  birds  or  game  quadrupeds  protected 
by  law  may,  on  or  before  April  15  of  any 
year,  and  later  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  notify 
the  commissioner  in  writing  of  any  loss 
or  damage  so  suffered  during  the  12 
months  preceding. 

“Appraisal. — The  commissioner  shall 
investigate  each  case  within  30  days  from 
the  l'eceipt  by  him  of  notice  of  such  dam¬ 
age,  determine  whether  such  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  was  caused  by  such  birds  or  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  appraise  the  amount  of  damage 
to  be  paid. 

“Payment.  —  All  appraisals  shall  be 
made  by  October  1  of  each  year,  and  the 
commissioner  shall  present  his  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage  to 
the  Governor,  who  is  authorized  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  fish  and  game  fund 
in  payment  therefor.” 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  H.  may 


get  some  reimbursement  if  the  birds  are 
doing  substantial  damage  to  his  trees. 
New  York.  f,  iialsey  smith. 


Stealing  Evergreen  Trees 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years  I  find  much  to  com¬ 
mend  in  the  paper,  and  the  several  ar¬ 
ticles  touching  the  auto  hog  are  all 
right,  but  I  find  that  the  local  people  as 
a  rule  are  largely  to  blame  for  many  of 
the  acts  of  lawlessness.  I  think  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  those  who 
suffer  ever  do  (  anything  to  stop  this 
lawlessness,  but  perhaps  stand  around 
and  talk.  The  past  few  mouths  has  wit¬ 
nessed  some  of  the  most  detestable  sel¬ 
dom  heard-of  incidents.  Christmas  trees 
and  greens  were  needed;  result,  several 
trees  in  our  cemetery  were  cut  and  tak¬ 
en  away.  A  fine  silver  spruce  on  the 
lawn  of  one  of  our  Summer  residences  on 
which  the  owner  prided  himself,  caring 
for  it  year  after  year,  was  cut  and 
carted  away.  These  and  maiay  more 
cases  could  be  recorded.  Now  the  writer 
does  not  intend  to  lay  all  of  these  to 
autoists,  but  we  see  so  many  cars  rush¬ 
ing  by  with  trees,  big  and  little,  only  to 
find  later  on  that  someone  has  suffered. 
Two  years  ago  the  Brentwood  Realty 
Company  had  47  trees  stolen  in  this 
way.  Some  of  these  trees  were  30  ft. 
tali.  For  the  most  part  about  S  to  10 
ft.  of  the  top  was  taken.  Appearances 
look  as  though  a  truck  at  night  and  a 
large  step-ladder  were  used.  'What  is 
the  remedy?  f.  E.  niciiols. 

'Long  Island. 


“Isn’t  Jenkins  fond  of  arguing?”  “I 
should  say  he  is — why.  he  won’t  even  eat 
anything  that  agrees  with  him  !” — South- 
port  Visitor. 
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What  price  twine  * 


Qetting  our  money’s  worth 
is  what  counts 

BY  A  THRIFTY  FARMER 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  an  argument  with  my  neigh' 
bor,  I’d  probably  still  be  wasting  money  on  binder 
twine. 

“  He  called  me  penny-wise.  Claimed  a  saving  of  a 
cent  or  so  a  pound  was  not  worth  the  grief  of  breaks 
and  loose  bundles  that  went  with  cheap  twine. 
After  we  argued  a  while,  he  said  ‘  Plymouth’  twine 
was  really  more  economical  because  it  was  longer 
per  pound  than  my  twine.  Right  then  and  there  I 
called  his  bluff  by  measuring  an  8-pound  ball  of 
each. 

Plymouth  ran  432  feet  longer  per  hall 

“  Well,  I  was  surprised  !  My  twine  averaged  only 
448  feet — altho  it  was  tagged  500  ft.  per  pound.  His 
Plymouth  gave  502  feet  to  the  pound.  I  had  been 
paying  for  432  ft.  per  ball  that  I  didn’t  get.  And  more 
tests  gave  the  same  results. 

“Thus,  I  learned  Plymouth’s  guaranteed  length* 
means  that  I  get  my  money’s  worth.  I’d  not  only 
been  throwing  away  money  on  short  length  twine, 
but  I’d  been  putting  up  with  needless  trouble. 

No  more  breaks  or  loose  bundles 

“There  are  no  knots — no  weak  spots  —  no  breaks, 
when  I  use  Plymouth.  I  just  sit  tight  and  get  more 
and  more  sold  on  Plymouth  as  the  binder  throws 
off  row  after  row  of  perfect  bundles.” 

*Plymouth  Twine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag. 


Plymouth — more  economical i 

1.  It’s  longer — full  length  to  the  pound 

as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  It’s  stronger — less  breaking,  less  wasted 

time,  less  wasted  grain; 
O.  It’s  evener — no  thick  or  thin  spots 
— no  “grief”; 

4.  It’s  better  wound — no  tangling; 

5.  It’s  insect  repelling — you  can  tell  by 

its  smell; 

6.  It’s  mistake-proof — printed  ball — 

and  instruction  slip  in  evety  bale. 


Do  you  knot v  about 
PLYMOUTH 
“GOLD  MEDAL** 
The  Wonder  Twine 
30%  longer  than  Standard 


You  can  easily  test  Plymouth’s  length  pet  pound 
against  any  other  twine.  The  experiment  pictured  at 
the  left  has  been  made  frequently. 

Take  a  ball  of  Plymouth  and  any  twine  of  the 
same  weight  and  tagged  as  being  the  same  length  per 
pound  and  unwind  them  down  the  toad.  Then 
measure  the  length.  Plymouth  twine  wins  out — 7% 
to  16%  longet  than  cheaper  twines. 


Plymouth  binder  twine 
is  made  by  the  makers 
of  Plymouth  rope. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Company 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Welland,  Canada 
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FREE 
Plans  for 
Apple  and 
Potato 
Farm 
Storage 


Concrete  is  the  permanent  building 
material  to  use  in  building  your 
storage  cellar  or  storage  house. 

OS  season  marketing,  made  possible 
by  good  storage,  brings  higher  prices 
that  soon  return  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
crete  cellar. 

Booklet  Gives  Plans 
and  Instructions 

Complete  plans  and  construction 
details  for  any  size  storage  cellar 
are  given  in  our  new  booklet  on 
farm  storage. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 


1 .  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this  : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Beach  Arcade,  a 
$300,000  two-story  frame  structure  over 
the  ocean  and  extending  off  the  Board¬ 
walk  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  .T.,  was  wrecked 
by  fire  June  1,  and  for  a  time  many  other 
nearby  buildings,  including  the  Berkeley 
Carteret  Hotel,  bathing  pavilions  and 
concessions  were  threatened. 

Two  white  children  and  three  Negro 
adults  were  drowned  near  Lamont,  Miss., 
June  2.  The  motor  boat  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  dock  was  swept  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  overflow  water  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  overturned. 

Joseph  C.  Tannenbaum,  30,  of  18S0 
East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  $2,- 
000  bail  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Epstein  June  3  for  hearing  June  23  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  by 
mailing  circulars  urging  the  purchase  of 
“Welcome  Home”  stamps  to  raise  a  fund 
for  a  trophy  to  be  presented  Capt.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  alleged  that  Tannenbaum 
made  the  stamps  and  tried  to  sell  them 
for  personal  gain. 

Inyo  County’s  Water  war  —  the  argu¬ 
ment  between  Owens  Valley  ranches  and 
Los  Angeles  City,  Cal.,  over  water  rights 
— was  renewed  June  5  with  another  dyna¬ 
miting  of  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  the 
third  within  three  weeks  and  the  fifth  in 
the  20-year  history  of  the  struggle.  Since 


June  IS,  1927 

State  Labor  Law  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law. 

Joseph  Larney,  25  years  old,  son  of 
former  Alderman  Patrick  Larney,  was 
sentenced  June  7  by  County  Judge  Tay¬ 
lor  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  Larney  ■was  found  guilty  recently 
of  first-degree  robbery  as  a  second  offen¬ 
der,  and  under  the  Baurnes  law  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  mandatory,  although  Judge 
Taylor  conceded  that  the  robbery  was  the 
outgrowth  of  “a  drunken  escapade.” 

<  ’apt.  Lindbergh  is  to  receive  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Medal,  the  highest  award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society.  Only  seven 
others  have  received  it,  including  Robert 
E.  Peary,  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole, 
and  Commander  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd, 
U.  S.  N.,  the  first  man  to  fly  over  the 
North  Pole  in  an  airplane.  Presentation 
of  the  medal  will  be  made  after  the  of¬ 
ficial  reception  of  the  New  York-to-Paris 
flyer  in  Washington. 

The  office  of  the  Hudson  Hews,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  by  Richard  E. 
Anzer,  in  Union  City,  N.  J.,  was  com¬ 
pletely  burned  out  June  7  by  a  fire  which 
did  $600,000  worth  of  damage  to  the 
Manhattan  Building  at  Bergenline  Ave. 
and  36th  St.,  in  Union  City. 

WASHINGTON.— The  total  cost  of 
government  in  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  yTear  1925  was  $11,124,000,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  $10,983,000,000  for  1924  and 
$2,919,000,000  for  1913,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
announced  June  6.  These  figures  are  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  include  capi- 


Tractor  Working  at  Night.  See  Page  S88 


the  city  purchased  farms  along  the  aque¬ 
duct  the  back  country  upon  which  small 
communities  depend  for  revenue  lias  been 
hard  hit.  The  side  Avails  of  a  large  open 
concrete  conduit  Avere  shattered  by  the 
blast  June  5. 

.Tune  4  Clarence  G.  Chamberlin  and 
Charles  A.  Levine  left  Roosevelt  Field, 
Long  Island,  in  the  Bellanea  monoplane 
Columbia  on  a  non-stop  flight  to  Europe. 
The  flight  ended  at  Kottbus,  Germany, 
3,800  miles  from  the  starting  point,  a 
previous  stop  being  made  at  Bisleben, 
Saxony.  After  42  hours  continuous 
progress,  the  plane  Avas  forced  to  descend 
for  Avant  of  fuel.  Although  America’s 
tAvo  trans- Atlantic  aces,  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  and  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin, 
made  neAV  Avorld’s  air  records  in  mono¬ 
planes  markedly  alike,  there  Avas  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  flights  Avhich  took  one 
to  Paris  and  the  other  to  a  village  70 
miles  soutliAATest  of  Berlin.  Lindbergh 
reached  his  goal,  the  French  capital,  and 
Avon  the  $25,000  prize  offered  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Orteig  for  the  first  NeAV  York  to 
Paris  flight,  after  flying  3,610  miles. 
Chamberlin  set  out  to  fly  to  Europe  and 
keep  going  until  he  came  doAvn  Avith  a 
“dead  stick.”  When  he  was  forced  doAvn 
at  Eisleben,  110  miles  southAvest  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  his  gasoline  virtually  exhausted,  he 
had  set  a  neAV  non-stop  distance  record 
of  3,905  miles,  295  miles  more  than 
Lindbergh  fleAv.  The  Bellanea  pilot  and 
his  passenger,  Charles  A.  Levine,  financial 
backer  of  the  venture,  had  hoped  to  reach 
Berlin,  but  head  Avinds  they  encountered 
on  the  first  leg  of  their  flight  to  NeAV- 
foundland  and  the  deviation  of  their 
course  across  the  ocean  from  that  of  Lind¬ 
bergh  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
serA’e  enough  fuel  to  take  them  to  the 
German  capital. 

Fire  June  6  destroyed  the  Monroe 
Street  Public  School  at  RidgeAvood,  N.  J. 
The  flames  Avere  discovered  in  the  cellar. 
When  the  firemen  arrived  the  entire 
building  was  in  flames.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  $250,000.  The  building 
accommodated  400  school  children.  The 
janitor  told  the  authorities  there  was  no 
fire  in  the  building  Avhen  he  locked  up  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  call  for  the  sixty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  NeAV  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  Avas  broadcast  from 
headquarters  at  Albany,  June  6,  signed 
by  John  Sullivan,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  convention  Avill  be  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Aug.  23.  Proposals  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  Legislature  are  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  important  business.  The  call 
emphasizes  particularly  proposals  to  limit 
use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
It  also  is  proposed  to  outline  a  series  of 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen  the 


tal  outlays  and  debt  requirements.  The 
increase  OArer  1924  was  despite  a  $365,- 
000.000  decrease  in  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  disbursements.  Federal  expenses 
increased  again  in  1926,  hoAveArer.  Local 
agencies  in  1925  expended  $5,829,000,- 
000.  according  to  the  Board’s  figures,  as 
against  $5,421,000,000  in  1924  and  $5,- 
136.000.000  in  1923.  State  governments 
spent  $1,530,000,000  in  1925,  $1,441,000,- 
000  in  1924,  and  $1,244,000,000  in  1923. 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1925  Avere  $3,765,000,000;  for  the  tAvo 
preceding  years,  $4,121,000,000  and  $3,- 
885.000.000.  In  1926  they  increased  to 
$3,936,000,000.  The  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  however,  su  the  per  capita 
cost  of  government  decreased  slightly  in 
1925.  The  per  capita  expenditures  in 
1925,  according  to  the  board’s  computa¬ 
tion,  were  $96.41;  for  1924,  $96.58;  for 
1923,  $91.90 ;  for  1913,  $30.24. 

Settlement  of  the  receiver’s  accounts  in 
the  Doheny  oil  case,  under  which  more 
than  $11,000,000  in  cash  and  Liberty 
bonds  accuring  from  the  sale  of  oil  from 
the  Elk  Hills,  Cal.,  NaA'al  Reserve  is 
turned  into  the  Federal  treasury,  Avas  an¬ 
nounced  June  2  by  Secretary  Wilbur.  It 
is  in  conformity  Avitli  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  cancelling  the  Doheny  lease  to 
the  Elk  ..Hills  reserve  and  returning  to 
the  government  all  money  derRed  from 
the  sale  of  oil  Avhile  the  property  Avas  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Under  the  set¬ 
tlement  it  was  stipulated  $5,405,000  in 
cash  Avas  to  be  turned  into  the  treasury 
June  1  and  $5,607,000  in  Liberty  bonds, 
including  interest,  June  2. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  27-July  2. — Annual  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  School,  NeAV  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
*NT  Y 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  OttaAva,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  II.  R. 
LeAvis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  .Tull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing, 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  ol  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pulleys  for  Running 
Separator 

What  is  the  right  size  pulleys  to  use 
on  overhead  shaft  to  run  a  De  Laval 
separator  with  %  h.  p.  motor?  Motor 
runs  1165  r.  p.  m.  and  has  3-in.  pulley. 
Shaft  at  base  of  separator  has  a  loose 
pulley  with  a  4-in.  drive  pulley  on  one 
end  and  a  4%-in.  on  other  end,  d^-in. 
pulley  on  separator.  We  were  intending 
to  use  split  pulleys  and  would  like  to  run 
grindstone  and  perhaps  milker  from  same 
shaft.  Would  1%-  or  l^i-in.  shaft  be 
all  right?  V.  W.  W. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  belt  attachments  for 
the  De  Laval  separator  and  I  am  not  sure 
which  one  you  intend  using,  so  that  the 
sizes  given  may  not  be  what  you  want. 

Assuming  that  you  are  to  use  the  4-in. 
drive  pulley  on  your  separator  and  that 
the  speed  of  this  pulley  is  to  be  560  r.p.m., 
the  other  sizes  would  be  as  follows :  3-in. 
pulley  on  motor  running  at  1165  r.p.m. 
belted  to  18-in.  pulley  on  line  shaft,  would 
give  line  shaft  a  speed  of  194  r.p.m.  An 
ll^-in.  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  belted  to 
the  4-in.  separator  would  drive  it  at  560 
r.p.m.  Half-inch  sizes  in  pulleys  are  not 
easily  obtained,  and  you  would  probably 
have  to  use  a  12-in.  pulley  at  this  point. 
This  would  drive  the  separator  a  little 
fast,  but  belt  slippage  would  reduce  the 
speed  somewhat,  and  make  it  about  right. 

You  will  get  better  results  from  the 
1%-in.  shafting.  It  is  somewhat  stiffer 
and  does  not  spring  so  readily  in  use.  Il 
seems  that  the  motor  you  are  planning  to 
use  is  somewhat  light  for  milking  machine 
service.  e.  h.  s. 


Trouble  with  Circular  Saw 

I  am  sawing  pine  logs  5  ft.  long,  12  to 
18  in.  diameter,  into  box  material  with  a 
32-in.  saw,  speed  460  r.p.m. ;  gas  engine 
with  sliding  base  to  tighten  belt,  6  h.p., 
600  r.p.m. ;  12-in.  drive  pulley,  4-in. 
belt  10  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  of  shafts. 
I  can  only  take  fine  cut  and  saw  dulls 
quickly.  Teeth  spaced  2%  in.  If  spaced 
5  in.  would  saw  require  less  power  and 
less  filing?  Arbor  bearings  babbitt,  1% 
in.  diameter,  5%  in.  long  in  good  shape, 
and  never  overheat.  Engine  bearings  heat 
if  belt  is  extra  tight.  Would  larger 
diameter  pulleys  be  easier  on  the  engine? 
Would  ball  or  roller  bearings  be  of  much 
saving?  Engine  runs  planer,  rip  and 
trim  saws  with  ease,  all  three  engaged  at 
same  time,  fitted  with  used  auto  ball¬ 
bearings  except  engine.  t.  m.  e. 

British  Columbia. 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  two  of  the  leading  saw  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
is  a  digest  of  their  replies : 

The  saw  as  now  running  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  speed.  A  rip  saw  should  have  a 
rim  speed  of  10,000  feet  per  minute.  To 
approximate  this  speed  a  32-in.  saw 
should  run  at  about  1,200  r.p.m.  The  saw 
is  also  underpowered,  and  because  of  this 
it  will  be  impossible  to  drive  it  at  a  higher 
speed  and  maintain  the  speed  in  the  cut 
by  using  a  larger  driving  pulley.  The 
engine  can  perhaps  be  speeded  up  a  little, 
raising  the  saw  speed  somewhat,  but  the 
real  remedy  is  to  use  a  larger  engine  and 
a  larger  saw. 

Removing  every  other  tooth  will  lessen 
the  power  required  to  drive  the  saw,  and 
will  also  reduce  the  filing  required,  but 
will  not  correct  the  trouble  in  this  case, 
which  is  primarily  one  of  power. 

Larger  pulleys  on  both  engine  and  saw 
mandrel  might  help  the  heating  of  your 
engine  bearings,  as  the  higher  belt  speed 
so  obtained  would  permit  running  a 
slacker  belt  without  slipping.  Ball  or 
roller  bearings  reduce  friction  in  a  line 
shaft,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  use  them  on  the  crankshaft  of  an  en¬ 
gine  because  o*  the  hammering  effect  of 
the  explosions.  B.  H.  s. 


Repairing  Leaky  Wall 

When  it  rains  a  pond  nearby  raises 
and  water  comes  through  the  joints  of 
cement  block  in  cellar  wall,  also  where 
cement  floor  and  cellar  wall  meet.  After 
heavy  rains  the  water  comes  in  in  one 
particular  corner  of  cellar  so  as  to  lead 
one  to  believe  there  must  be  a  spring  just 
outside  the  wall.  In  dry  times  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this.  Would  you  tell  how  to 
prevent  water  from  entering?  G.  A.  s. 

Clay,  N.  Y. 

Where  water  seeps  through  a  cellar 
wall  the  trouble  can  be  corrected  by  : 

1.  Grade  the  surface  around  the  house 
and  arrange  all  down  spouts  so  that  all 
roof  and  surface  water  is  led  away  from 
the  wall. 

2.  Make  the  wall  watertight. 

To  make  a  masonry  wall  tight  careful¬ 
ly  clean  the  surface  and  rake  out  all  mor¬ 
tar  joints  clean  to  the  depth  of  %  in.  or 
more.  If  cracks  exist  in  the  wall  cut 
them  out  Y-shaped  with  a  chisel,  and  fill 
with  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and 
clean  sand  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 


part  cement  and  1  %  parts  sand.  Use  on¬ 
ly  enough  water  to  make  this  mixture 
like  moist  earth,  and  ram  it  into  the 
cracks.  Use  a  calking  tool  or  peen  ham¬ 
mer  for  this  purpose. 

Next  mix  cement  and  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream  and  paint  a  small 
portion  of  the  wall  with  this  mixture. 
The  surface  painted  must  be  no  larger 
than  can  be  covered  with  plaster  before 
the  wash  dries,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  wash  must  be  prepared  at  one 
time,  as  it  begins  to  harden  in  about  30 
minutes,  and  if  re-mixed  loses  some  of  its 
original  strength. 

Immediately  cover  this  washed  surface 
with  a  Portland  cement  mortar  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  and 
two  parts,  sand.  This  should  be  put  on 
about  %  in.  thick  and  well  worked  down' 
with  a  wooden  float.  When  set  sufficient¬ 
ly  it  should  be  scratched  to  provide  a  key 
for  the  second  coat  which  should  also  be 
about  %  in.  in  thickness.  Where  possi¬ 
ble  this  treatment  should  be  applied  to 
the  outside  of  the  wall  by  digging  a 
trench  about  the  house  the  depth  of  the 
foundation.  Where  leakage  through  the 
wall  is  not  too  great  cleaning  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall  and  painting  with  hot  tar 
will  repel  water. 

Where  water  seeps  in  between  the  wall 
and  floor  the  trouble  can  be  corrected  by 
cutting  a  narrow  channel  about  the  floor 
at  the  wall  line  and  filling  it  with  hot 
tar  or  a  mixture  of  tar  and  sand.  This 
forms  an  elastic  seal  between  the  floor 
and  wall.  Cracks  in  the  floor  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  if  appearance 
does  not  count,  and  if  carefully  put  in, 
and  the  upper  surface  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment,  troweled  in,  they  are  not  conspicu¬ 
ous  when  so  repaired. 

Where  conditions  are  extremely  bad, 
layers  of  tarred  felt  or  burlap  are  mopped 
on  with  hat  tar,  the  joints  overlapping, 
and  a  new  floor  laid  on  top. 

The  treatment  above  described  does 
best  service  when  applied  to  the  outside 
of  the  wall  where  it  meets  the  incoming 
water  and  prevents  it  from  soaking  into 
the  wall.  However,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  place  the  plaster  coat  on  the  outside 
it  will  do  good  work  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall  if  carefully  put  on.  The 
work  should  be  continuous,  where  possi¬ 
ble,  to  prevent  possible  seepage  through 
cracks  where  work  of  different  periods 
joins.  e.  H.  s. 


Choice  of  a  Weil 

My  place  is  on  a  hill  (not  a  high  one), 
and  the  well  has  a  depth  of  80  ft.  It 
has  never  been  a  success,  I  am  told,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  botch  job,  and  cost  $400. 
I  need  a  new  well.  As  I  may  have  to  go 
down  100  to  150  ft.  for  water,  is  it  best 
to  have  a  so-called  driven  well?  Must 
one  have  power  to  pump  water  from 
such  a  well?  l.  a.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  probable  that  a  drilled  well  is 
meant  rather  than  a  driven  well.  A 
drilled  well  will  be  the  best  to  put  down 
under  these  conditions,  and  in  fact  about 
the  only  kind  possible  to  put  down.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  depth  such  a  well  is 
very  likely  to  furnish  safe  water  for 
drinking  and  can  be  placed  in  the  most 
convenient  location. 

A  hand  pump  can  be  installed  pro¬ 
vided  too  lrrge  a  cylinder  is  not  used  if 
the  well  is  deep.  If  much  water  is  to  be 
used  a  power  pump  is  desirable.  Usually 
it  is  the  best  policy  to  buy  a  pump  which 
is  represented  locally  by  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  Any  pump  will  go  wrong  through 
wear  sometimes,  and  being  a  necessary 
part  of  farm  equipment  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  serviced  quickly.  This  a  reliable 
local  dealer  can  do.  E.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Driven  Well 

I  have  driven  a  well  in  my  cellar.  It 
is  down  about  15  feet.  After  driving 
about  four  feet  I  struck  water.  My 
neighbors  say  it  is  a  hopeless  job  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it  being  a  clay  soil.  I  put  a 
pump  on  and  can  raise  the  water  to  the 
top  of  the  pipe  but  cannot  pump  it  out; 
it  is  a  pitcher  pump.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
the  pump?  Or  is  it  the  soil?  c.  D. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  pitcher  pump  when  in  good  condition 
will  lift  water  16  feet  easily  and  it  is 
probable  that  your  failure  to  get  water  is 
due  to  the  soil  in  which  your  well  point  is 
driven. 

Driven  wells  are  most  successful  in 
sandy  or  gravely  soils  which  permit  soil 
water  to  pass  through  them  easily.  Clay 
is  comparatively  dense,  retains  moisture 
and  does  not  permit  soil  water  to  flow 
to  the  point.  About  the  only  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  water  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  the 
possibility  of  striking  a  stratum  of  sand 
or  gravel  beneath  the  clay.  Where  this 
happens  good  water  can  be  secured.  If 
further  driving  is  done  the  pump  should 
be  coupled  on  and  the  well  tried  every 
few  feet  to  prevent  driving  through  the 
water  carrying  layer  should  one  be  struck. 

B.  H.  s. 


For  car-owners 
who  want 
their  moneys 
worth 


Keily-Springfield  tires  always  have  been  built  for  the 
man  who  demands  the  utmost  in  riding  comfort,  in 
dependability  and  in  long  mileage. 


They  have  been  designed,  not  to  sell  at  a  given  price, 
but  to  deliver  maximum  service. 


Kelly  has  built  a  lot  of  good  tires,  but  never  any  so 
good  as  the  present  Kelly  Cords  and  Balloon  Cords, 
In  every  respect  these  superb  tires  are  far  ahead  of 
their  predecessors. 


Yet  they  cost  no  more  than  other  well  known  makes. 


“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  he  one  in  your  town ’ 


KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 
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■  same  as  you  reed  your  stocK 

GOOD  soil  responds  with  better  crops 
when  you  fertilize  it  properly.  At  this 
season  it  will  pay  you  to  use  Dold’s  Bone 
Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep  Manure  or  Dold’s 
Blood  Meal.  Mix  them,  if  preferred. 

Also,  give  your  baby  chicks  “some¬ 
thing  good”  to  grow  on  —  Dold’s 
Meat  Scrap  and  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 

'JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  751  William  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  old  stone  house  on  Hope  Farm  was 
built  about  1730,  as  estimated  by  the  best 
records  we  can  find.  I  think  there  was 
an  old  building  here  before  this  present 
stone  house  was  put  up.  At  any  rate  it 
was  well  matured  as  a  farm  residence  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Jammed  up  close  to  the  road  as  it  is,  this 
old  house  must  have  seen  some  strenuous 
doings.  Again  and  again  bands  of  Hes¬ 
sians  and  British  soldiers  went  tramping 
along  our  road,  raiding  the  farms  for  food 
and  forage.  The  farmers  established  a 
sort  of  horse-leg  telephone  to  give  warn¬ 
ing.  When  word  came  that  a  raid  had 
started  out  some  Dutch  Paul  Revere 
would  jump  on  a  plow’  horse  and  go  rid¬ 
ing  along  these  lonely  roads  giving  warn¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  wroull  drive  their  live 
stock  off  into  the  woods  for  safety  when 
warned  in  time.  I  am  told  that  Hes¬ 
sians  under  British  officers  were  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  these  raids.  The 
word  “dumb-bell”  had  not  then  been  in¬ 
vented,  but  that  v’as  about  what  the  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  would  have  called  these  hire¬ 
lings.  They  Avere  just  clumsy  fighting  ma¬ 
chines,  but  they  had  sense  enough  to  keep 
on  the  public  highway.  You  could  not 
drive  them  out  into  the  woods  and  fields 
where  sharp-eyed  and  bitter-hearted  farm¬ 
ers  were  waiting  for  them.  Now  and 
then,  when  these  raiding  parties  were 
small,  the  farmers  would  bunch  together 
and  give  them  battle.  Many  a  tiny,  un¬ 
recorded  battle  of  Lexington  has  been 
fought  among  the  hills.  A  group  of  such 
Hessians  caught  in  one  of  these  _  raids 
were  imprisoned  for  quite  a  period  in  our 
old  church.  To  the  south.  of  us  such  a 
group  of  raiders  wTent  burning  and  killing 
through  the  country.  The  minister  of  the 
local  church  organized  his  flock  and  gave 
them  battle.  They  fought  with  old- 
fashioned  flint-lock  muskets  .  —  every 
charge  being  rammed  down  w’ith  a  steel 
ramrod.  First  they  put  in  the  powder 
and  rammed  it  down  with  “"wadding, ” 
and  then  pushed  in  the  bullet  in  the  same 
way.  It  wTas  slow  Avork,  but  every  shot 
counted.  A  boy  came  running  to  the 
minister  to  tell  him  the  men  were  all  out 
of  wadding !  This  real  man  of  God  ran 
to  his  church,  broke  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  and  picked  up  an  armful  of  hymn 
books.  Then  he  ran  back  through  the 
firing  zone  and  handed  out  his  beloved 
books,  yelling : 

“Give  ’em  Watts,  boys  —  give  ’em 
Watts !” 

I  was  once  telling  this  story  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  and  he  stopped  me  to  ask : 

“Who  in  the  world  was  Watts?  What’s 
the  significance  of  this  minister’s  re¬ 
marks?” 

Fifty  years  ago  few  people  would  have 
asked  that  question  —  but  this  younger 
generation  has  evidently  chased  off  after 
other  literary  gods.  Isaac  Watts  was  a 
noted  hymn  writer  and  clergyman,  born 
in  England  in  1674.  Many  of  his  hymns 
are  still  sung  in  our  churches,  and  when 
this  skirmish  that  I  speak  of  took  place, 
his  writings  were  held  to  be  little  short 
of  inspired.  His  writings  were  not  all 
hymns.  Here  are  two  quotations  that 
have  come  to  us  down  through  two  cen¬ 
turies  : 

“And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first, 
And  lies  to  hide  it — makes  it  two.” 

“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

For  God  has  made  them  so; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight 
For  ’tis  their  nature,  too.” 

“Give  ’em  Watts !”  ordered  the  preach¬ 
er. 

It  is  said  that  his  parishioners  tore 
pages  from  the  hymn  books  and  used  them 
to  pack  down  powder  and  ball.  Perhaps 
they  selected  certain  pages  for  this  wad¬ 
ding.  We  are  not  told  about  that  but  I 
should  think  this  would  make  a  good 
jacket  for  a  bullet : 

“Thou  art  a  God  before  whose  sight 
The  wicked  shall  not  stand,  . 

Sinners  shall  ne’er  be  thy  delight, 
Nor  dwell  at  thy  right  hand.” 

At  any  rate  we  are  told  that  the  Hes¬ 
sians  got  the  worst  of  it.  They  retreated. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  a  skirmish 
of  this  sort  on  our  own  hills.  A  cannon 
ball  Avas  dug  out  of  the  soil  on  the  next 
farm  to  ours,  and  I  think  the  older  resi¬ 
dents  on  this  farm  took  many  a  shot  at 
these  red-coated  raiders.  Sometimes  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  on  our  hill,  I  ha\re 
looked  doAvn  into  the  A’alley  and  seen  as 
it  were  shadowy  forms  step  out  of  the 
past.  It  seems  as  if  one  can  see  a  group 
of  soldiers  come  marching  Avearily  along 
the  road.  There  is  a  puff  of  smoke  from 
the  hillside,  a  loud  roar  and  a  soldier  falls 
in  the  dust.  The  rest  of  them  rush  into 
the  fields  and  soon  the  smoke  comes  puf¬ 
fing  up  among  the  trees.  King  George’s 
soldiers  are  having  it  out  with  a  group 
of  farmers.  Soon  it  is  over  and  the  red¬ 
coats  came  slowly  back  to  the  road,  car¬ 
rying  two  of  their  number.  One  is  dumped 
into  a  rude  two-wheeled  cart — wounded. 
The  other  is  evidently  dead.  They  take 
a  pickax  and  spade  from  the  wagon,  dig 
a  hole  under  a  tree  and  bury  their  com¬ 
rade — probably  some  fair-haired  boy  from 
Germany— sold  into  a  conflict  about 
which  he  kneAV  nothing.  Guns  are  fired 
over  his  grave  and  the  group  passes  on. 


Some  150  years  later  a  real  estate  man 
starts  in  to  “develop”  a  tOAvn.  In  dig¬ 
ging  a  cellar  the  workmen  came  to  a 
human  skeleton.  It  is  that  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  soldier,  who  has  been  lying  here  all 
these  years — forgotten,  unhonored.  And 
on  the  other  side  as  a  result  of  that  old 
skirmish,  a  dead  farmer  lay  in  the  Avoods. 
His.  neighbors  carried  him  home  and 
buried  him  in  one  of  these  little  old  fami¬ 
ly  graveyards  that  may  be  found  here  and 
there  throughout  this  country.  Now  it 
may  be  only  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  briers 
and  broken  headstones.  Real  estate  men 
come  and  look  at  it  with  longing  eyes.  It 
would  make  a  fine  place  for  a  group  of 
houses  !  War !  That’s  AA’hat  it  means. 
War !  The  Hessian  and  the  farmer  are 
alike  forgotten. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  had  this  in  mind  when  close  after 
Memorial  Day  I  came  home  a  little  late 
and  saw  on  our  high  hill  what  seemed 
like  battle  smoke  rising  among  the  trees. 
There  AA’ere  sudden  puffs  of  it.  They 
Avould  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
then  go  sloAA'ly  floating  aAA’ay  through 
the  orchard.  No,  it  was  not  a  revival  of 
the  old  fight  betAveen  the  redcoats  and 
the  farmers,  but  Carl  and  George  Avere 
Avorking  the  duster  in  the  hill  orchard. 
The  wind  had  been  rather  high  through 
the  day,  but  in  the  late  afternoon  it  sIoav- 
ly  died  away,  and  as  the  deAV  began  to 
gather  it  had  fallen  to  a  light  breeze — 
just  right  for  dustinv.  The  leaves,  too, 
were  just  damp  enough  to  hold  the  dust 
nicely.  This  was  a  tAventieth  century 
battle  against  the  present  day  raiders — 
more  dangerous  to  us  really  than  the  old- 
time  Hessians.  Of  course  I  had  to  have 
a  hand  in  this  so  I  climbed  the  hill  to  get 
on  the  firing  ground.  It  was  the  second 
dusting,  following  the  first  by  about  15 
days.  There  were  some  codling  Avorms  to 
be  cleaned  up,  curc-ulio  and  half  a  dozen 
diseases  Ayhich  needed  attention.  Tom 
and  Broker  AA’ere  patiently  pulling  the 
big  duster  up  and  down  the  rows.  They 
marched  sloAA’ly  on  through  the  cloud  of 
dust  eyeing  me  reproachfully  as  if  to  say  : 

“A  mean  job.  What  do  we  get  out  of 
this?  We  would  do  anything  to  saA’e  hay 
and  grain,  but  this !” 

These  big  grays  are  much  like  those 
Hessian  soldiers.  They  do  what  they  are 
told — no  questions  asked.  In  one  or  tAvo 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Hessians  did  just  Avhat  the  master  mind 
told  them  to  do.  The  Americans  stopped 
to  ask  why  they  were  ordered  to  advance. 

George  drove  the  horses,  keeoing  them 
at  a  very  sIoav  walk.  Carl  stood  behind 
with  the  bloAV-pipe.  The  engine  roared 
and  sputtered,  the  fan  hummed  with  all 
the  power  of  five  horses  behind  it.  Open 
the  A’alve  and  a  solid  column  of  yellow 
dust  came  roaring  out  of  the  tube  straight 
into  the  tree,  suddenly  bursting  and 
spreading  into  a  smoke.  Carl  shook  and 
twisted  the  tube  about,  sending  the  dust 
first  into  the  body  of  the  tree  head  and 
then  up  through  it  to  the  top.  On  the 
first  dusting  we  went  the  long  way  of  the 
orchard — now  we  traA’eled  the  short  way. 
The  horses  kept  up  a  sIoav,  steady  pace, 
not  stopping  at  all.  By  quick  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  tube  the  dust  was  sent  every- 
Avhere.  With  the  gentle  breeze  back  of  it 
this  fine  dust  of  sulphur  and  lead  arsenate 
Avent  sloAvly  sifting  away  through  the 
trees.  I  timed  it  to  find  that  even  after 
10  minutes  this  fine  smoke-like  dust  Avas 
still  gently  sifting  off  through  the  trees. 
It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  do  a  good 
job  you  must  have  the  finest  possible  dust, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blOAvn  out  with 
strong  poAver.  A  gentle  breeze  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  high  wind,  and  I  should  say 
that  dusting  at  sunset  with  a  light  wind 
is  just  about  the  ideal  time  for  the  con¬ 
flict.  At  first  it  would  seem  that  this 
rough  and  ready  plan  for  dusting  could 
not  be  effective,  but  when  we  examine  the 
leaves  and  fruit  with  a  microscope  we  are 
surprised  to  find  how  evenly  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  cost  of  the  dust  exceeds 
that  of  the  chemicals  in  the  liquid  spray. 
As  for  time  and  labor  the  dust  has  all 
the  advantage.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Ave 
could  ever  get  over  our  orchard  with 
liquid  in  time  to  destroy  the  worms. 

AnyAvay  this  dusting  or  spraying  is 
war — Avar  for  the  possession  of  our  or¬ 
chards  as  bitter  and  relentless  as  that 
Avhich  the  old-timers  fought  for  the  land. 
The  entire  Avorld  is  contributing  to  the 
insect  army  hoav  ranged  against  us — 
Europe,  Asia,  Japan,  Africa  —  all  are 
sending  their  craAA’ling  creatures  to 
possess  or  destroy  our  fruit  crops.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  people  who  buy  our 
fruit  in  the  market  are  becoming  more 
and  more  critical.  Then  we  are  fighting 
ourselves  by  overdoing  fruit  production 
and  filling  the  market  beyond  its  poAver 
to  distribute.  Before  we  knoAV  it  our 
AA’ormy  and  diseased  fruit  will  be  a  drug 
on  the  market — to  be  sold  only  at  a  price 
so  low  that  it  will  not  pay.  From  this 
time  on  Ave  must  evidently  fight  against 
insect  and  disease  if  we  expect  to  save 
our  orchards  and  our  crops.  It  is  not 
a  cheerful  outlook,  but  the  battle  is  on 
and  we  must  fight  it  out.  More  and  more 
do  I  see  in  it  a  parallel  Avith  the  old  time 
struggle  for  American  independence  — 
Avith  this  difference.  At  the  end  of  the 
Avar  of  the  Revolution  Avhen  England  ac- 
knoAvledged  our  independence,  Ave  thought 
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we  could  “lick  the  world/’  and  we  per¬ 
mitted  national  tendencies  and  habits 
to  grow  until  we  came  very  near  licking 
ourselves.  We  have  nearly  lost  our  free 
government  and  are  saddling  ourselves 
with  a  government  of  commissions,  bu¬ 
reaus  and  autocrats !  That’s  what  we 
get  by  stopping  the  fight  against  military 
tyranny,  and  meekly  standing  still  while 
civil  tyranny  puts  the  yoke  on  us.  In 
this  bug  fight  we  know  there  can  be  no 
let-up.  We  cannot  exterminate  these 
crawling  creatures — we  can  only  hope  to 
hold  them  in  check.  H.  W.  c. 


Spud  Island 

Prince  Edward  Island,  or  “Spud 
Island,”  is  going  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  she  is  entitled  to  be  called  “Spud 
Island”  or  “Potato  Island,”  though  there 
are  chances  that  she  may  overdo  it.  Any¬ 
way  this  year  will  either  make  or  break 
her,  so  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  to 
speak.  The  shiploads  of  fertilizer  arriv¬ 
ing  daily  direct  from  Baltimore  have  not 
stopped  coming  with  their  average  of 
3.000-ton  cargoes.  Most  of  this  fertilizer 
was  ordered  through  the  P.  E.  I.  Potato 
Growers’  Association  and  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  actual  cost ;  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer  (when  mixed)  will  not  cost  the 
grower  much  over  $30  a  ton.  All  the 
fertilizer,  however,  is  unmixed ;  no 
mixed  fertilizer,  scarcely,  is  sold  by  the 
association.  For  nitrogen  about  half  is 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  the 
association  claims  this  prevents  scab, 
which  nitrate  of  soda  does  not.  The 
farmers  mix  the  goods  in  generously  high 
proportions  of  an  8-8-10.  6-8-10,  etc.,  a 
large  dose  of  potash  and  nitrogen  is  de¬ 
sired,  and  they  expect,  most  of  them,  to 
apply  at  least  1.200  lbs.  per  acre  as  a 
minimum.  Very  few  will  use  as  little  as 
a  half  ton  per  acre. 

Not  only  is  the  association  importing 
such  large  quantities,  but  dealers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  dealers  having  sell¬ 
ing  agents  going  round  among  the  farm¬ 
ers,  are  importing  every  bit  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  the  jiotato  association. 
The  association  does  a  strictly  spot  cash 
business  with  its  members,  and  those  or¬ 
dering  through  them,  by  which  they  can 
quote  wholesale  prices.  The  dealers 
usually  sell  on  time,  demanding,  of  course, 
an  extra  price.  This  is  but  natural,  and 
many  a  man  who  may  find  difficulty  in 
getting  the  spot  cash  will  purchase^  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  time.  An  old  saying  is,  “Never 
go  in  debt  for  anything  except  for  ma¬ 
nure,”  so  that  anyone  is  justified  in  go¬ 
ing  in  debt  for  manure,  for  fertilizer.  It’s 
the  only  debt  that  pays  itself. 

The  area  being  planted  this  Spring, 
and  the  amount  of  fertilizer  going  on  it, 
warrants  a  yield  of  fully  double  that  of 
last  year,  and  that  was  one  of  the  biggest 
ever.'  In  all  probability  there  will  be  ten 
million  bushels  to  export.  Many  of  the 
farmers  along  shore,  for  this,  you  know, 
is  an  island,  and  thousands  of  farms 
front  on  the  shore,  in  times  past  went 
fishin?  in  the  Spring.  This  year  few  of 
the  shore  farmers  went  fishing,  but  re¬ 
mained  home  on  their  farms  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  with  fertilizer.  This  is  an  actual 
fact.  We  can  say  that  some  thousands 
of  new  farmers  are  growing  potatoes  this 
Spring.  The  season  is  quite  late,  and 
at  this  date,  May  26.  few  have  planted. 

They  claim  the  Cobbler  variety,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular,  does  well 
late.  A  grower  who  grew  over  2,000 
bushels  last  year  told  the  writer  that 
he  did  not  plant  his  Cobblers  till  June 
20.  One  reason  why  export  potatoes  have 
been  so  high  this  last  two  years  is  the 
fact  that  all  export  potatoes  are.  govern¬ 
ment  inspected.  This  inspection  un¬ 
doubtedly  adds  30c  a  bushel  at  least  to 
the  price.  This  practice  of  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  almost  all  our  farm  exports  is 
greatly  adding  to  the  price  received  by  the 
farmers.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  it  is  true  also  of  eggs,  butter, 
wool,  cheese,  etc.  No  man  can  now  sell 
grain,  as  seed,  unless  government  in¬ 
spected.  If  he  sells  oats,  for  example, 
not  inspected,  he  must  sell  them  as 
feed  oats.  This  makes  the  cost  of  seed 
oats,  seed  potatoes,  etc.,  much  higher  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  For  example,  one 
can  buv  oats  “for  food"  at  75c.  but  for 
s  d  it  is  $1.  Potatoes  for  table  or  teed 
sell  for  75c  bu.,  for  inspected  seed.  $1  and 
considerably  higher.  Cull  seed  even  fetches 
75c,  that  is  under  three  ounces,  but  from 
inspected  stock.  A- 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Making  a  Frog  Pond 

Part  II 

As  the  hind  legs  grow  and  begin  to  be 
used  for  swimming  the  tail  grows  smaller 
and  is  finally  absorbed.  The  frog  begins 
to  breathe  air  and  spends  more  time  at 
the  surface.  Finally  the  tail  is  entirely 
gone  and  we  have  a  frog  like  its  parents 
except  for  size.  The  tadpole  ate  soft 
material  which  it  scraped  off  the  bottom 
or  other  places  by  means  of  the  horny 
plates  on  its  jaws.  In  the  change  these 
plates  are  shed  and  the  mouth  grows 
larger.  Then  the  frog  eats  living  things 
which  it  catches  in  its  mouth. 

The  adult  or  growing  frog  eats  almost 
anything  it  can  get  into  its  mouth  and 
this  is  a  wonderful  assortment.  At  first 
it  is  mostly  insects.  The  frog’s  tongue  is 
fastened  just  inside  the  mouth,  near  the 
center  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  small  fly  can 
be  caught  by  flipping  the  tongue  out  and 
back.  Larger  insects  are  caught  directly 


in  the  mouth.  There  is  a  quick  jump,  an 
opening  and  closing  too  quick  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  a  few  gulps  and  the  insect  is 
gone.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
choice  of  kinds  of  insects.  If  the  frog  is 
large  enough  it  will  take  the  largest  bee¬ 
tles  or  grasshoppers  just  as  readily  as 
flies,  moths  or  butterflies.  Even  bees  and 
wasps  go  the  same  way.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  well-known  scientist  who  entertained 
a  toad  friend  one  day  by  feeding  it  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  wasps.  I  believe  the  total 
ran  to  something  like  half  a  gross  before 
the  toad  decided  it  had  enough  for  that 
meal.  Perhaps  it  gave  a  pleasing  zest  to 
the  diner,  as  a  Mexican  floods  his  brown 
beans  with  a  sauce  made  by  crushing  lit¬ 
tle  hot  peppers. 

The  full  grown  bullfrog  does  not  confine 
himself  to  insects  by  any  means.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  large  enough  to  be 
really  “filling.”  A  frog  as  big  as  a  man’s 
fist  can,  and  will  if  given  a  chance,  eat 
a  mouse  at  one  gulp.  A  sparrow  is  just 
one  mouthful  for  such  a  frog.  Many  a 
young  black  duck  ends  its  first  swim  in 
the  same  place.  A  fully  grown  bullfrog 
can  easily  eat  a  fair-sized  grass  frog.  Fish 
and  salamanders  with  the  big  water  bee¬ 
tles  and  water  bugs  help  to  round  out  the 
day’s  menu. 

With  such  a  voracious  appetite  and  so 
big  a  mouth  one  large  bullfrog  in  a  pond 
or  tank  for  the  rearing  of  tadpoles  could 
destroy  the  season’s  prospects  in  a  short 
time.  In  raising  them  commercially  it 


will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  the  frogs 
out  of  the  tadpole  ponds  and  to  keep  sort¬ 
ing  the  fro-s  themselves  so  that  those  of 
the  same  size  may  always  be  together. 
Frogs  under  “wild”  conditions,  that  is, 
where  a  pond  is  fenced  in  and  the  frogs 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  will  never 
do  so  well  nor  produce  so  much  meat  as 
where  they  are  kept  under  control  all  the 
time.  A  few  of  the  big  ones  may  do 
better. 

To  any  one  intending  to  try  raising 
frogs  I  should  suggest  building  a  pen 
about  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  bottom  of  planed  and 
matched  boards.  The  bottom  should  slope 
enough  so  that  one  end  can  have  some 
water  standing  in  it  all  the  time  while  the 
other  end  is  dry.  I  should  have  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  south  end  and  the  north  end 
dry.  I  think  I  should  make  the  walls 
about  30  inches  high.  That  would  give  a 
shaded  place  in  the  deepest  water  at  one 
end  and  a  dry  spot  where  the  frogs  could 
get  in  the  sun  at  the  other.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  drain  pipe  from  the  low¬ 
est  spot  so  that  the  pen  might  be  cleaned. 

In  such  a  pen  I  should  put  about  a 
dozen  bullfrogs  about  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  caught  in  the  Spring.  For  a  few  days 
they  should  not  be  fed  at  all  but  they 
should  see  the  attendant  frequently.  When 
they  do  not  dash  around  the  pen  every 
time  the  attendant  comes  in  sight  it  is 
time  to  try  to  start  them  eating  cut  meat. 
Small  pieces  can  be  put  in  the  pen  and 


moved  around  with  a  stick  or  straw.  If 
one  frog  can  be  taught  to  eat  readily  the 
others  will  usually  learn.  Those  that  en¬ 
tirely  refuse  to  eat  cut  meat  should  be 
taken  out  for  they  will  die  soon.  In  cold 
weather  frogs  may  live  a  very  long  time 
without  eating,  even  several  months,  but 
when  it  is  hot  they  must  have  something 
every  little  while. 

When  the  weather  gets  really  warm  the 
frogs  that  have  learned  to  eat  should  be¬ 
gin  to  increase  in  size  as  the  breeding 
period  approaches.  Then  the  water 
should  be  kept  deeper  in  the  pen,  just  a 
little  dry  area  at  the  upper  end.  With 
good  luck  some  eggs  should  be  laid  and 
fertilized.  They  can  be  dipped  out  and 
put  in  tubs  or  other  places  to  hatch. 
Wooden  tubs  that  have  been  used  enough 
to  take  away  the  “new  wood”  flavor 
could  be  used.  If  they  could  be  soaked 
a  week  or  two  in  half  a  dozen  changes  of 
water  then  filled  and  allowed  to  stand 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  putting  in  the 
eggs  it  would  be  better. 

Such  an  experimental  pen  would  have 
several  advantages.  It  would  substitute 
exact  knowledge  of  the  frogs’  require¬ 
ments  for  the  less  exact  ideas  that  might 
be  obtained  from  books.  It  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  nucleus  of  frogs  accustomed  to 
the  artificial  conditions  when  the  time 
came  to  expand.  It  would  not  be  very 
expensive  to  start  or  maintain  and  the 
loss  would  be  small  if  the  experiment 
should  prove  a  failure.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Drawbar,  Belt,  and  Power  Take-Off — 
Ample  Power  for  all  Jobs  at  all  Times 


Don't 

Underpower 
Your  Farm! 


Invest  in  15-30 
Three^ Plow  Power 


/S  E  liberal  three  -  plow  power!  Don’t  overlook  the 
II  many  good,  sound,  practical  reasons  why  you  are 
v_  investing  in  tractor  power.  You  want  to  do  much 
more  work  with  the  same  or  less  labor  expense.  You 
want  to  handle  each  field,  each  crop,  each  job  faster. 
You  want  to  extend  your  farming  operations  in  various 
directions,  do  each  job  at  the  right  time,  cut  down 
weather  risks,  etc. 

Be  prepared  for  the  many  new  calls  for  power — drawbar,  belt, 
and  power  take-off — that  may  come  along  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  man  who  replaces  horses  with  a  small  tractor  is  taking  a 
big  step  forward.  The  man  who  goes  to  the  three-plow  tractor  at 

once  is  getting  himself  ready  for 


^4 


“Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  equipping  me  with  a 
15-30  McCormick-Deer- 
ing.  The  smaller  tractor 
gave  me  good  service,  but 
the  15-30  is  much  more 
economical,  working  at  a 
greater  saving  in  man 
hours  as  well  as  fuel.  I 
do  not  see  how  I  could 
handle  my  farm  on  a 
paying  basis  without  the 
McCormick-Deering.” 

E.  A.  Stambaugh, 
Green  Park,  Pa. 


power  farming  on  a  broad  scale,  and 
for  profit.  He  can  also  add  to  his 
income  by  outside  field  work,  thresh¬ 
ing,  silo  filling,  grinding,  shelling,  saw¬ 
ing,  baling,  and  hauling.  He  can  do 
road  work  for  the  community.  He 
can  earn  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 
by  custom  work  with  the  15-30. 

In  the  long  run  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  tractor  is  cheaper  to 
buy  than  the  two-plow  tractor.  It  is 
able  to  earn  extra  money  so  easily. 
On  the  well-handled  farm  the  extra 
cost  is  often  returned  to  pocket  in 
a  single  season,  and  then  the  liberal  power  of  the  15-30  goes  on 
making  a  profit  for  its  owner  in  the  proportion  of  three-plow  to 
two-plow.  When  you  buy  your  praetor,  go  into  this  thoroughly. 
Look  the  15-30  over  at  the  dealer’s  store. 


15-38  Power 
Advantages 

LL  along  the  line  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  15-30  adds  50  per 
cent  to  the  day’s  work  of  the  smaller 
tractor  without  adding  to  labor 
costs'.  A  3-furrow  strip  instead  of 
2;  12  acres  plowed  per  day  instead 
of  8;  30  acres  double-disked  as 
against  20.  Time  is  saved,  labor  is 
saved,  work  is  increased,  and  costs 
are  reduced  in  every  season. 

The  15-30  will  handle  threshers, 
ensilage  cutters,  etc.  with  greater 
efficiency  and  profit.  In  grain  and 
corn  harvesting,  15-30  power  is 
essential  for  power  take-off 
operation  of  the  harvester-thresher 
and  the  corn  picker.  Be  ready  in 
the  future  to  handle  new  equipment 
such  as  these  two  important  modem 
machines. 


-f.'rw.  k-» 
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The  McCormick-Deering  Harvester- 
Thresher  saves  20  cents  per  bushel  over  old 
methods  in  the  harvesting  of  grain.  It 
requires  15-30  power. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Picker, 
sensation  of  the  corn  belt,  goes  into  the 
standing  corn  and  does  the  work  of  six  hand 
huskers.  The  15-30  tractor  does  the  work. 


The  Three -Plow  15-30  Tractor 

McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

NVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  friend  started  me  with  a  10-c-ent 
subscription  and  told  me  to  drop  it  should  I  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  journal  to  defend  and  support  the  farmer.  I  have 
found  that  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  a  statement  I 
could  go  and  tell  “the  neighbors”  and  none  would  suc¬ 
cessfully  contradict  it.  p.  o. 

GOOD  record  that — hard  to  beat.  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  expect  to  have  our  friends  walk  with  us  that 
far  if  they  can  find  “a  better  journal  to  defend  and 
support  the  farmer.” 

* 

ERY  few  of  our  eastern  fanners  can  fully  rea¬ 
lize  the  situation  in  the  flooded  districts  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  One  must  go  into  these  dis¬ 
tricts  and  see  the  awful  wreckage  which  the  floods 
have  left  behind  them  to  really  understand.  Several 
million  acres  of  improved  lands  come  into  sight  as 
the  floods  recede.  They  must  be  worked  and  plant¬ 
ed  if  the  farmers  who  own  them  are  to  live  and 
hold  their  families  together.  In  many  cases  they 
are  a  month  behind  in  planting.  Only  the  most 
rapid  fitting  of  the  soil  and  a  late  season  can  now 
produce  a  crop.  These  farmers  cannot  control  the 
length  of  the  season,  but  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  get  started.  All  over  the  flooded  districts 
tractors  get  at  work  the  moment  the  land  will  hold 
them.  No  eight-hour  day  here.  With  relays  of 
drivers  they  are  kept  going  right  through  the  24 
hours.  On  page  884  is  a  picture  of  such  a  tractor 
working  at  night,  with  a  bright  electric  light  shining 
— on  it  goes  steadily  through  the  darkness.  In 
many  cases  horses  or  other  working  stock  were  lost 
in  the  flood.  At  any  rate  horses  could  not  work 
continuously,  and  feed  is  short.  Working  tractors 
in  this  way,  by  day  and  night  shifts,  is,  of  course, 
not  new.  It  is  often  practiced  in  the  short  Canadian 
season,  and  we  know  of  eastern  farmers  who  have 
worked  it  successfully,  but  never  before  in  this 
country  has  the  need  of  it  been  so  great.  In  some 
cases  a  storage  battery  is  used  to  give  this  light. 
In  other  cases  a  generator  is  driven  by  a  belt  from 
the  wheels.  Gas  tanks  are  also  in  use.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  impressive  sight  in  the  overflowed  districts 
to  see  these  bright  lights  moving  over  the  earth  as 
though  the  stars  had  come  closer  to  earth  to  help 
the  farmer  in  his  troubles. 

* 

HE  National  Dairy  Union  says  that  when 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  reached  the  home  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Herrick  in  Paris  he  was  asked  just  what 
he  wanted.  His  answer  was : 

“.4  bottle  of  milk  and  a  bath!” 

Now  milk  and  water  was  long  considered  as  fit 
chiefly  for  children,  but  it  proved  the  most  desired 
combination  for  this  man  of  iron  nerve  and  muscles 
of  steel !  People  talk  about  “strong  drink !”  Analy¬ 
sis  will  show  that  milk  is  the  strongest  liquid  we 
have — strongest  in  food  value,  strongest  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  for  flesh,  bone,  energy  and  a  clear 
head.  It  is  surely  “that  strong  drink  which  is  for 
men !”  It  is  not  a  stimulant  which  puts  fire  into 
the  body  to  burn  up  its  energy,  but  it  is  a  builder — 
constructive — not  destructive.  Not  only  that,  but 
increased  consumption  of  milk  helps  to  develop  the 
most  useful  and  most  needed  production  of  dairy 
products — a  basic  industry  in  America.  Lindbergh 
is  evidently  a  man  of  few  words,  but  to  the  young 
men  of  America  there  is  sounder  advice  in  his  seven- 
word  statement  than  in  many  a  5,000-word  oration 
by  some  “gifted  orator.” 

“A  bottle  of  milk  and  a  bath!” 

* 

UDGE  Learned  Hand  delivered  the  commence¬ 
ment  talk  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  this  year,  and 
he  evidently  threw  a  good-sized  rock  into  the  placid 
waters  of  cut  and  dried  education.  The  ripples  will 


ripple  for  many  days.  Judge  Hand  talked  on  “Pres¬ 
ervation  of  Personality,”  and  he  told  the  girls  that 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  each  new 
generation  to  think  and  investigate  for  themselves. 
Here  is  the  core  of  his  address : 

“Our  dangers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  from  the 
outrageous,  but  from  the  conforming ;  not  from  those 
who  rarely  and  under  the  lurid  glare  of  obloquy  upset 
our  moral  complaisance  or  shock  us  with  unaccustomed 
conduct,  but  from  those,  the  mass  of  us,  who  take  their 
virtues  and  their  tastes,  like  their  shirts  and  their  fur¬ 
niture,  from  the  limited  patterns  which  the  market 
offers.” 

We  can  easily  understand  how  such  ideas  •will 
shock  many  of  those  who  think  that  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  1927  should  of  necessity  act  and  think 
exactly  like  the  youth  of  1900.  Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  how  all  lines  of  industry,  all  the  things  that  af¬ 
fect  everyday  life,  have  been  miraculously  changed 
in  these  27  years.  Can  one  expect  the  boy  or  girl 
who  lives  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light  to  have 
the  same  reaction  to  life  as  ancestors  who  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  candle  and  the  kerosene  lamp?  The  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  of  our  young  people  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  social  rebellion.  What  would  the  world  have 
been  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  long  series  of  re¬ 
bellions  against  the  complacent,  hidebound  forms  of 
government  and  common  life?  If  our  young  people 
are  rebels  we  older  people  are  in  most  cases  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  through  our  failure  to  realize 
that  our  young  people  have  no  background  of  con¬ 
formity  to  hidebound  customs  as  we  have.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  arbitrary  autocratic  stickler  for  inherited 
or  class-given  powTer  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
republic  than  the  clean  and  eager-eyed  youth  who 
wants  to  see  human  rights  keep  step  with  industrial 
progress. 

NOT  all  the  rapid  traveling  is  done  through  the 
air.  Earth  hath  her  victories,  too.  Mr.  Louis 
B.  Miller  recently  drove  a  car  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  in  79  hours  and  55  minutes !  This  means 
3,385  miles  with  an  average  speed  of  42.42  miles  an 
hour.  The  fastest  time  was  made  in  Nevada — 365 
miles  in  five  hours !  Two  men  took  turns  driving 
and  sleeping.  They  carried  their  own  rations  of  cof¬ 
fee,  beef  broth  and  ice  cream  bricks !  You  see,  like 
Lindbergh,  the  good  old  cow  helped  push  them  on — - 
with  milk  or  cream.  This  is  far  ahead  of  any  time 
made  by  a  railroad  train  and,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  considered  a  greater  feat  than 
Lindbei’gh’s  flying.  As  it  was  Mr.  Miller  drove  into 
New  York  unheralded,  and  immediately  started  back 
to  San  Francisco,  so  as  to  make  a  record  for  the 
full  journey.  We  may  compare  this  with  Mr.  Ber- 
rang’s  trip  on  the  ox  express — crawling  along  at 
about  25  miles  per  day.  We  may  be  old-fashioned,  but 
we  would  rather  travel  by  ox-team  than  to  speed  at 
this  breakneck  pace.  That  may  not  suit  the  modern 
spirit  of  youth— but  it  was  the  way  the  firm  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  West  were  laid. 

* 

THIS  is  going  to  be  a  hard  season  in  which  to 
mature  corn.  No  questions  about  that  now.  Plant¬ 
ing  was  late  and  the  soil  is  mostly  damp  and  cold. 
Much  of  the  seed  was  poor  and  does  not  start  well. 
Warm  sunny  weather  is  needed  if  we  are  to  expect 
a  good  crop  of  sound  corn.  A  good  many  farmers 
are  using  manure  freely  on  corn,  expecting  that  this 
will  force  the  crop  through.  It  often  happens  in  this 
kind  of  a  season  that  too  much  manure  will  make 
a  heavy  crop  of  soft  corn.  Manure,  in  such  a  sea¬ 
son  as  is  now  expected,  will  delay  maturity  and  keep 
the  stalks  growing  when  they  should  be  ripening.  A 
good  plan,  in  such  a  season,  is  to  use  acid  phosphate 
in  the  hill  or  drill.  The  action  of  the  phosphate  is 
to  induce  ripening  early  enough  to  harden  the  grain 
before  killing  frost  comes.  That  is  just  what  we 
need  this  year,  and  this  is  the  best  possible  season 
for  using  acid  phosphate  in  the  hill.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  this  practice  in  a 
season  like  the  present. 

* 

T  is  often  amusing  to  hear  some  of  these  school 
speakers  tell  about  the  wonders  of  State  aid  for 
schools.  You  would  think  to  hear  them  talk  that 
this  form  of  “aid”  is  really  a  gift  from  heaven — no 
burden  to  anyone  and  nobody  paying  it.  Now  some¬ 
body  must  pay  every  form  of  taxation  and,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  property  owner  must  pay  a  part 
of  this  State  aid,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  school 
department*  to  make  country  people  think  it  rains 
from  the  sky  like  financial  manna.  We  think  the 
State  is  fully  justified  in  this  plan  of  distributing 
the  burdens  of  education.  The  cities  and  richer 
communities  owe  all  that  they  are  fundamentally  to 
the  country  communities,  and  they  may  well  see  that 
the  water  from  the  original  springs  is  kept  pure  and 


in  full  flow.  But  do  not  give  the  country  people  to 
understand  that  the  State  aid  is  something  they 
have  been  able  to  squeeze  out  of  the  cities  or  that 
it  is  some  free  gift  with  no  repayment.  Somebody 
must  pay  for  it.  And  let  the  district  schools  have 
their  share  without  tying  it  up  wTith  impossible  con¬ 
ditions  ! 

* 

SOMETHING  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  travel 
story  is  begun  this  week.  Last  year  when  the 
explorer,  MacMillan,  went  North  as  far  as  Green¬ 
land,  one  of  our  contributors,  Mr.  A.  C.  Weed,  ac¬ 
companied  him.  It  was  a  most  interesting  trip,  and 
we  arranged  with  Mr.  Weed  to  tell  us  something 
about  it.  His  story  begins  this  week.  All  our 
people,  even  those  who  may  live  as  far  south  as 
Cuba,  are  interested  in  the  frozen  North.  It  has 
long  been  a  land  of  mystery.  Years  ago  Sir  John 
Franklin  sailed  away  into  its  cold  and  foggy  haunts 
• — and  has  never  been  heard  from.  In  these  later 
days  airships  have  circled  over  the  North  Pole,  ex¬ 
plorers  have  spent  the  Winter  “living  on  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  radio  has  enabled  people  wintering  in 
ice  houses  far  to  the  north  to  listen  to  concerts  and 
lectures  and  the  news  of  the  day  in  far-off  centers 
of  civilization.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  think 
there  is  a  future  for  the  frozen  North — a  future  for 
possible  health  resorts  and  for  food  production.  In 
former  centuries  great  and  powerful  cities  arose  on 
the  hot  sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  far  future  may  see  in  Alaska  an  industrial  city 
as  large  as  Pittsburgh— utilizing  the  coal  and  min¬ 
erals  which  are  undoubtedly  located  in  the  North. 
Some  of  the  territory  described  by  Mr.  Weed  has 
been  made  famous  by  Dr.  Grenfell  in  describing  his 
missionary  work.  There  surely  is  a  future  for  this 
northern  land.  The  people  who  live  there  are  need¬ 
ed..  It  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  know  about  them. 

* 

THIS  year  we  have  an  instance  where  bad 
weather  was  good  for  at  least  one  crop.  The 
asparagus  growers  in  South  Jersey  feel  convinced 
that  their  crop  has  been  overplanted.  The  market 
could  not  readily  absorb  a  full  crop.  Had  the 
weather  been  suitable  there  would  have  been  a  bad 
glut.  As  it  was,  the  cold,  unfavorable  weather  held 
the  “grass”  back.  It  came  on  slowly  and  was  well 
absorbed  at  fair  prices.  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
brand  of  weather  which  made  the  corn  growers 
frantic  was  just  what  the  asparagus  men  needed 
to  give  them  paying  prices.  This  is  further  proof 
of  the  fact  that  bumper  crops  at  low  prices  are  never 
as  profitable  as  medium  crops  at  high  prices.  But 
talking  about  “gluts”  in  the  asparagus  market,  who¬ 
ever  heard  of  a  family  in  reasonable  circumstances 
that  had  all  the  asparagus  its  members  wanted? 

* 

The  weather  has  been  very  rainy  for  some  time  and 
farm  work  is  backward.  Grass  looks  well,  and  oats 
which  are  on  land  that  is  not  too  wet.  Many  farmers 
have  done  little  or  no  sowing.  Quite  an  increase  in  the 
potato  acreage  seems  to  have  been  planned,  but  the 
rainy  weather,  especially  if  it  continues  much  longer, 
may  cut  this  down  somewhat.  Apples  are  not  blooming 
freely,  but  apples  in  this  section  are  not  a  crop,  simply 
a  gift  of  nature,  so  far  as  cultivation  or  care  is  con¬ 
cerned.  c.  L.  M. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  most  reports  for  South¬ 
western  New  York.  The  drying  winds  of  the 
past  10  days  have  changed  the  situation  somewhat, 
but  the  season  is  still  late.  The  danger  now  is  that 
crops  put  in  too  late  will  not  mature  before  frost. 


Brevities 

Why  should  water  be  supplied  to  hens  that  have  all 
the  skim-milk  they  need? 

Texas  sweet  corn  has  been  selling  in  this  market  at 
12%  cents  an  ear — wholesale.  Shall  we  all  go  to 
Texas  and  grow  sweet  corn? 

It  is  a  true  word  that  it  is  not  the  price  you  ob¬ 
tain  for  an  article  that  pays  for  the  farm — it’s  what 
you  clear  as  profit  on  it. 

f  he  woman  who  selects  the  dinner  or  supper  hour  to 
scold  her  family,  because  she  has  them  all  at  her  ihercy 
then  will  surely  raise  a  group  of  dyspeptics.  Why  not 
let  them  eat  in  peace?  Digestion  depends  upon  the 
emotions. 

What  really  causes  “June  drop”  in  apples  and 
peaches?  Experiments  at  the  Delaware  Station  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  not  so  much  due  to  imperfect  polli- 
nization  as  to  a  lack  of  available  plant  food.  The  tree 
may  take  too  much  for  its  own  growth  and  give  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  young  fruit. 

One  of  our  folks  owes  a  mortgage,  and  the  holder  is 
compounding  the  interest.  The  debtor  thinks  there 
must  be  some  legal  pen;  lty  for  this.  It  is  no  crime  to 
compound  interest,  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  weakness  to 
pay  it  under  such  circumstances.  Some  business  houses 
charge  interest  when  a  bill  is  not  paid  promptly.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  some  definite  agreement  about  paying  in¬ 
terest  the  creditor  cannot  collect  it. 
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What  the  Unity  Association  Proposes 

IF  the  milk  marketing  plan  proposed  by  the  Unity 
Association  is  generally  adopted,  it  will  put  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  on  a 
profitable  basis  in  30  days.  There  is  no  magic  in 
it.  It  is  simply  a  sound  and  tested  business  prac¬ 
tice.  It  proposes  to  furnish  a  product  of  universal 
use  in  the  quantity  and  quality  required  by  con¬ 
sumers,  and  sell  it  at  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  receipt  of  the  first  checks 
will  end  the  period  of  chaos  in  the  industry  and 
mark  the  day  of  permanent  prosperity. 

The  volume  of  liquid  milk  required  by  the  city 
is  known.  Each  dealer  can  approximate  his  month¬ 
ly  and  annual  requirements.  Through  their  organi¬ 
zations  farmers  will  regulate  their  production  to 
fill  the  total  requirements  of  liquid  milk.  The  dealer 
will  contract  with  local  units  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  volume  of  milk  he  needs.  The  average 
amount  of  milk  produced  by  each  farmer  during 
October,  November  and  December  will  be  the  base 
of  his  production.  The  price  of  this  liquid  milk  will 
be  negotiated  on  the  cost  of  production  and  a  profit 
just  as  successful  manufacturers  negotiate  the  price 
of  their  goods  to  farmers  and  other  consumers.  The 
producer  will  get  this  price  the  year  around  on  his 
average  production  for  the  three  Fall  months.  If 
the  dealer  wants  more  at  other  times,  he  will  make 
it  known  in  advance,  and  in  that  case  the  farmer 
will  get  the  liquid  price  for  the  extra  amount  re¬ 
quired  by  the  dealer. 

What  about  the  surplus?  With  available  informa¬ 
tion  at  every  shipping  station  and  every  local  unit 
office,  each  farmer  may  regulate  his  production  so 
that  he  will  sell  milk  only  for  liquid  consumption. 
That  is,  he  may  make  practically  the  same  volume 
of  milk  the  year  around.  In  any  event  he  will  be 
allowed  a  variation  above  or  below  the  base  of  10 
per  cent.  But  he  may  wish  to  make  more.  All  right. 
The  association  will  negotiate  an  average  price  with 
the  dealers  for  excess  production.  This  price  will 
depend  on  the  market  value  of  the  by-products  at 
the  time.  The  surplus  will  be  paid  for  at  this  price, 
and  this  will  be  made  known  in  advance.  If  he 
produces  five  cans  daily  during  October,  November 
and  December,  seven  for  the  other  nine  months,  his 
return  will  show  five  cans  at  the  liquid  price  and 
two  cans  at  the  manufacturing  price.  The  two  prices 
will  not  be  blended — each  will  show  separately  on 
the  return  direct  to  the  producer  or  if  desired 
through  his  association. 

No  farmer,  however,  need  sell  his  surplus  to  the 
dealer.  He  may  deliver  his  liquid  milk,  and  do  any¬ 
thing  he  likes  with  the  surplus.  So  too  with  a  unit 
which  owns  a  local  plant.  It  may  manufacture  its 
own  surplus,  or  sell  it  to  the  dealer  at  the  manufac¬ 
turing  price.  The  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  fixing  the  price.  If  farmers  can  produce 
at  the  manufacturing  price  they  will  do  so;  if  not, 
they  will  limit  production  to  or  near  their  basic 
volume,  which  will  be  their  average  for  October, 
November  and  December. 

The  Unity  Association  has  suggested  that  the  price 
for  the  six  months  following  October  1  next  be  an¬ 
nounced  now  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  200-mile  zone,  subject  to  fat  and  freight  differen¬ 
tials.  The  sentiment  of  producers  has  been  solicited 
on  this  proposition,  and  the  answers  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  assurances  of  this  price  are  made  by 
July  1  there  would  be  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
city  during  these  months.  Because  of  the  appeal  for 
greater  production,  if  this  price  is  announced,  the 
danger  would  be  that  every  farmer  would  feel  that 
it  was  up  to  him  to  produce  all  he  could,  and  the 
production  would  far  exceed  the  demand.  But  this 
can  be  avoided  by  information  and  regulation 
through  the  associations. 

This  plan  is  simple,  practical,  scientific  and 
economic.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  heads  of 
the  three  organizations  adopt  it  and  co-operate  to 
put  it  in  practice.  The  city  officials  will  be  relieved 
of  anxiety.  The  city  will  get  all  the  milk  it  wants, 
and  the  quality  it  wants.  The  “western  menace” 
will  disappear.  There  will  no  longer  be  a  surplus 
problem.  The  dealer  will  have  a  regular  supply, 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  legitimate  profit. 
Consumers  will  get  a  high  quality  of  good,  fresh 
milk,  and  a  full  supply.  The  desire  of  the  farmer  to 
increase  consumption,  and  to  avoid  world  competi¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  and  substitute  products  will 
protect  them  in  a  reasonable  price.  The  farmer 
will  know  in  advance  just  what  his  price  is  to  be. 
It  will  be  a  profitable  price  for  his  basic  production. 
If  it  does  not  pay  him  to  produce  for  manufacture 
he  will  not  do  it.  He  will  regulate  his  own  produe- 
lion,  and  he  will  do  it  intelligently  with  all  needed 
information  before  him.  He  will  get  exactly  the 


same  basic  price  his  neighbor  receives. 

This  plan  paves  the  way  for  co-operation  of  all 
local  farm-owned  plants  and  the  three  State  asso¬ 
ciations  without  disturbing  the  organizations  or 
management  of  any  of  them.  The  dealers  plants,  the 
League  plants  and  the  locally  farm-owned  plants 
may  go  on  just  as  they  are.  "When  efficiently  man¬ 
aged  the  plants  will  be  self-supporting  and  pay  a 
profit.  Useless  plants  may  be  closed  with  profit  to 
all.  The  plan  comprehends  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  protects  every  individual  in  the  industry.  The 
cost  of  it  is  negligible.  Once  under  way  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  a  cent  a  100  lbs.  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  it.  Many  dealers  are  for  it.  More 
will  be  when  they  understand  it  better.  It  needs 
only  co-operation  between  the  heads  of  the  three 
producers’  associations,  and  then  conferences  and 
negotiations  between  them  and  the  buyers  to  work 
out  fair  formulas  to  establish  prices  and  business 
details. 

With  this  unity  is  a  reality,  the  markets  are 
stabilized,  and  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  is  removed  from  a  state  of  chaos  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profitable  business. 

The  Assurances  Dairymen  Need 

ROM  reports  being  received  at  the  Unity  Asso¬ 
ciation  office  in  Utica  from  members,  and  at 
The  R.  N.-Y.  office  from  members  of  all  dairy  groups, 
it  is  evident  that  dairymen  will  not  increase  their 
production  on  an  appeal  to  save  a  market  which  they 
have  abandoned  because  to  stay  in  it  brought  them 
nothing  but  hard  work  and  losses.  But  the  assur¬ 
ances  are  strong  and  convincing  that  large  increases 
in  production  will  be  made  if  assurances  are  given 
in  time  that  $3  will  be  paid  for  liquid  milk  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  This  puts  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  Winter  supply  of  milk  right  up  to  the 
city.  They  cannot  expect  farmers  to  produce  milk  at 
a  loss.  To  continue  to  do  so  longer  would  make  mat¬ 
ters  only  worse  for  the  city  in  the  end.  No  one  has 
said  that  $3  is  too  much.  To  give  farmers  the  pay 
for  their  labor,  management  and  profit  enjoyed  by 
other  industries  in  the  same  territory  would  prob¬ 
ably  require  double  the  price  if  not  more.  However, 
it  is  evident  that  this  price  will  bring  all  the  milk 
needed  for  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  Farmers 
are  willing  to  go  fully  half  way,  but  the  present 
temper  is  that  assurances  of  a  fair  price  must  be 
made  before  new  investments  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  Following  is  a  typical  letter 
from  the  producing  field  : 

After  a  fairly  comprehensive  canvass  of  the  milk 
producers  of  this  locality  I  am  very  certain  that  20,000 
lbs.  more  milk,  at  least,  would  be  delivered  at  our  plant 
per  day  in  the  short  months  this  Fall  and  Winter  than 
was  delivered  last  Fall  and  Winter,  if  the  producer  was 
sure  of  receiving  a  base  price  of  $3.  j.  w.  J. 

New  York. 


Milk  Program  Committee  Report 

THE  Milk  Program  Committee  on  Unified  Or¬ 
ganization  completed  its  investigations  in  n. 
hearing  in  Utica  some  two  weeks  ago.  It  invited 
President  Truman  Cole  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  machinery  of  organization  and  marketing  plan 
of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen's  Association. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  visitors  became  interested  and  detained 
him  until  a  late  hour  for  supper  with  questions  and 
requests  for  explanations.  He  answered  all  ques¬ 
tions  promptly  and  fully,  and  clearly,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances,  satisfactorily.  A  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was  present, 
and  shared  in  the  inquiries,  was  manifestly  pleased 
and  encouraged  with  the  program. 

During  the  evening  the  committee  made  out  its 
recommendations  in  a  report  which  it  proposed  to 
submit  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  and  dairy  farmers 
generally  on  June  27  in  Utica.  The  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
marked  for  release  not  before  3  o'clock,  June  27.  It 
seems,  however,  that  someone  forgot  his  newspaper 
ethics  and  the  contents  of  the  report  leaked  out. 
News  items  appeared  in  local  papers  indicating  that 
the  committee  could  see  no  prospect  of  dairymen  of 
all  groups  joining  together  at  this  time  in  any  one 
of  them  or  in  giving  up  what  they  had  and  joining 
an  entirely  new  organization.  It  recognized  the 
good  service  of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association,  and  welcomed  it  to  the  field,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  three  now  existing  organizations 
form  an  advisory  board  to  work  in  harmony  and 
eliminate  practices  which  cause  friction  and  losses, 
working  in  the  meantime,  to  negotiate  prices  and  reg¬ 
ulations  that  would  encourage  production  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  market  at  all  time.  Gaining  confi¬ 
dence  by  contact  the  committee  felt  that  later  on  if 


the  need  to  merge  under  one  corporate  head  was  ap¬ 
parent,  the  suggested  advisory  committee  would  find 
a  way  to  bring  it  about.  This  is  on  the  line  of  the 
plans  outlined  in  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  three 
years  ago,  and  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  one  year 
ago.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Cook  Committee  five 
years  ago,  and  by  another  committee  previous  to 
that,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  committees 
realized  that  they  were  following  a  precedent.  It  is 
just  the  obvious  and  sensible  thing  to  do. 

When  the  nature  of  the  report  leaked  out,  how¬ 
ever,  objections  to  it  were  raised  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Counties  Committee,  of  which  Frank  B.  Taylor, 
East  I-Iounsfield  is  chairman,  called  a  meeting  at 
Watertown  on  June  3,  and  on  the  strength  of 
rumors  as  to  the  content  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Unified  Committe  passed  resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  that  another  meeting  of  the  committee  be  held 
before  June  15  to  reconsider  its  report.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  all  members  signed  the  report,  yet  it  is 
now  claimed  that  three  of  them,  namely,  E.  B. 
Johnson,  Earl  E.  Laidlaw  and  Louis  Branche  have 
reconsidered  and  bolted  the  report.  It  is  said  that 
these  are  all  League  members. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  idea  of 
scrapping  the  existing  organizations  is  wrrong,  but 
that  one  organization  can  be  worked  out  without  a 
loss  to  any  existing  group.  But  that  is  just  what  the 
committee  recommended.  It  is  just  what  five 
committees  have  now  advised,  but  in  every  case  the 
League  leaders  have  demanded  the  pool  or  nothing, 
and  bolted  the  committees  one  after  another. 


Receipts  for  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  May  1927 


Condensed 
Milk  Cream  (Fresh) 
40 -qt.  40  -qt.  40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin  Units  Units  Units 

New  York  . 2.405.177  140,409  39.072 

New  Jersey .  201.292  4,737 

Pennsylvania .  283.095  21.029  5,618 

I  ermont  .  64.464  8,847  4 

Connecticut  .  17.313  30 

Massachusetts  .  10.845  464 

Maryland  .  1,022  ...  *  1  ’ 

Wisconsin  .  ...  3,259 

Minnesota  .  ...  600 

Iowa  .  ...  2,600 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  .  ...  430 

Michigan  .  ...  225 

Canada  .  .  147 


Total  . 2,983,208  182,777  45,294 

Daily  Average,  May  . . .  96,232  5,896  1,461 


Increases  in  May .  3,599  1,310  277 


New  York  State  furnished  80.7  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  76.8  per  cent  of  the  cream  for  May. 


The  Thayer-Gedney  Bill  an  Issue 

ON  page  814  we  suggested  a  political  program  for 
country  people  in  New  York  State  this  Fall. 
It  is  simple  and  would  be  effective  if  carried  out 
with  an  iron  determination.  It  is  to  refuse  abso¬ 
lutely  to  support  any  candidate  for  the  Assembly 
who  will  not  positively  agree  to  support  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  bill,  or  legislation  like  it,  in  the  next  session. 
If  the  country  people  of  New  York  would  stand  like 
a  rock  for  this  proposition  they  would  show  their 
power,  and  through  that  showing,  do  more  to  help 
themselves  politically  than  anything  they  have  done 
in  a  dozen  years.  We  find  that  this  suggestion  is 
popular.  There  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  people 
who  cannot  be  bluffed  or  bribed  or  beaten  into  obey¬ 
ing  arbitrary  orders  which  they  do  not  approve. 
Here  is  their  chance  to  do  something.  This  is  the 
way  they  are  writing.  This  letter  is  from  a  doctor : 

I  have  attended  many  legislative  sessions  in  the  past 
15  years,  and  have  interviewed  many  of  the  rural  legis¬ 
lators  of  both  houses.  Invariably,  with  but  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  did  they  ever  vote  against  the  granting  of  un¬ 
limited  powers  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  find  out  their  preliminary  schooling  and 
the  majority  had  but  a  district  school  training,  and 
yet  they  seldom  had  a  good  word  for  the  district  school, 
particularly  so  if  they  happened  to  be  lawyers,  and  in 
the  past  20  years  the  major  portion  of  legislators  are 
lawyers.  I  have  “no  peeve”  on  nor  against  any  class, 
no  ax  to  grind,  and  frequently  am  called  into  the  rural 
districts  where  people  often  suffer  untold  horrors  and 
agony  because  either  the  few  doctors  that  are  still 
there  charge  such  fees,  or  will  not  make  any  calls  after 
8  P.  M.  I  know  many  young  married  couples  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  stay  in  the  rural  locations  because  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  good  medical  or  dental  care.  If  this  country 
continues  to  allow  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Funeral 
Directors  Association,  and  all  the  other  trusts  to  con¬ 
trol  legislative  powers  at  Albany  and  in  the  courts, 
where  is  your  liberty?  x. 


Few  people  realize  the  great  variety  and  range  of  the 
questions  which  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  cover 
every  conceivable  line  of  inquiry,  and  are  well  put.  One 
of  the  experts  who  gives  us  great  help  in  this  line  says : 
“I’ll  bet  that  no  one  learns  as  much  from  them  though 
as  I  do.  I  consider  the  answering  of  these  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  agricultural  journalism.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Two  Answers 

Two  brave  spirits  went  flying  forth 
Over  the  cold  gray  sea  of  the  North. 

The  waves  lifted  up  their  hungry  lips, 
Not  yet  glutted  with  many  ships; 

And  the  storm  made  ready  the  clinging 
sleet, 

That  wraps  the  plane  in  a  winding-sheet 
And  weights  it  down  to  a  deadly  fall. 
But  first  they  cried  to  the  Lord  of  all, 
Ocean  and  storm,  with  one  accord, 

“Is  it  time,  is  it  time,  O  mighty  Lord?” 
“7#  is  time,”  said  Death. 

Another  went  flying  forth  alone 
Out  of  the  land  of  the  setting  sun, 

Over  the  ravenous  waiting  sea 
That  lay  and  watched  him  restlessly ; 

And  fingers  of  sleet  came  out  of  a  cloud, 
Writhing  to  fashion  another  shroud, 

As  straight  and  steady  he  made  his  "way 
Across  the  night  to  a  second  day. 

Storm  and  ocean,  the  foes  of  men, 

“Is  it  time,  is  it  time?”  they  cried  again. 
“Not  yet,”  said  Death. 

— M.  F.  in  New  York  World. 

* 

We  have  been  writing  to  a  number  of 
women,  all  over  the  United  States,  ask¬ 
ing  them  whether  they  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  jui'y  duty,  and  if  so,  how  it 
impressed  them.  We  are  especially  de¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  whether  many  farm 
women  have  served  on  juries,  and  if  so, 
whether  their  experience  with  court  pro¬ 
cedure  has  impressed  them  in  any  spe¬ 
cial  manner.  So  far  we  have  heard  from 
few  who  have  done  jury  duty,  but  we 
have  received  some  intelligent  and  inter¬ 
esting  letters  which  show  that  farm  wo¬ 
men  are  ready  to  set  aside  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  and  do  their  full  duty  as  citizens. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  more  farm 
women  who  would  give  the  story  of  their 
courtroom  experience. 

* 

Another  subject  that  has  called  out 
some  very  interesting  correspondence  is 
the  question  of  the  farm  girl’s  chance  as 
a  wage-earner.  This  is  really  a  very  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  a  serious  problem; 
unfortunately  there  seems  no  solution  for 
it.  A  great  many  of  our  farm  communi¬ 
ties  are  so  situated  that  the  girls  can¬ 
not  earn  a  living  without  leaving  home 
and,  naturally,  losing  touch  with  farm 
life.  If  there  is  any  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  should  like  to  hear  it. 

I 

* 

As  we  write  a  group  of  boys  in  the 
street  beneath  our  window  are  enjoying 
a  highly  educational  game.  They  have 
a  large  and  noisy  toy  pistol,  and  are 
playing  murders  and  hold-ups.  Those 
playing  victims  are  ordered  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  are  robbed  in  make-be¬ 
lieve,  or  are  shot  at,  being  expected  to 
drop  as  though  mortally  wounded.  Some¬ 
times  the  more  impudent  of  the  boys,  who 
are  about  six  to  ten  years  old,  will  make 
believe  hold  up  an  adult  passing  by.  We 
wonder,  as  we  watch  them,  how  many 
of  them  will  escape  criminality  as  adults. 
They  are  the  product  of  careless,  ignor¬ 
ant  parents,  city  streets,  and  the  debasing 
picture  newspapers — three  potent  causes 
of  wayward,  incorrigible  boys  and  girls. 


Sweets  Without  Sugar 

The  reader  who  wants  recipes  for  mak¬ 
ing  candy  without  sugar  will  find  that 
honey  and  karo  form  the  basis  of  many 
good  sweets,  although  the  addition  of  a 
little  brown  sugar  is  often  desirable.  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions  : 

Honey  Caramels. — Two  cups  strained 
honey,  %  lb.  cocoa,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
1  lb.  almond  or  pecan  meats,  chopped. 
Cook  the  honey  and  cocoa  to  the  soft-ball 
degree,  taking  care  to  avoid  burning;  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  beat  until  creamy,  add 
the  nuts  and  pour  into  an  oiled  pan  to 
cool.  . 

Date  and  Cocoanut  Goodies.  —  I  wo 
cups  stoned  dates,  one  cup  desiccated 
cocoanut.  Put  these  through  the  food 
chopper,  and  add  a  few  grains  of  salt,  a 
tablesnoon  of  lemon  juice  and.  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  candied  or  crystallized  honey. 
Form  in  small  balls  and  roll  in  cocoanut. 
Candied  honey  mixed  with  any  chopped 
nuts  is  a  delicious  though  rather  “messy’ 
confection.  If  maple  is  permitted,  the 
following  is  an  excellent  recipe  : 

Maple  Fudge. — 1  lb.  maple,  sugar,  % 
cup  each  cream  and  milk.  Boil  to  a  soft 
ball,  add  one  cup  salted  butternut  or 
other  nut  meats,  and  stir  until  it  thick¬ 
ens. 

Fruit  caramels,  consisting  of  dates, 
figs,  seeded  raisins,  or  other  dried  fruits, 
with  nuts  if  desired,  all  chopped  and 


kneaded  together,  rolled  out  in  a  sheet 
and  cut  in  squares,  are  both  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Prunes  are  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  with  honey  or  molasses,  and  the 
mixture  is  packed  away  in  glasses ;  this 
is  an  excellent  laxative  spread  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  R.  F.  D. 


Berry  Pies  in  Winter 

I  have  just  put  the  last  “berry  pie 
timber”  pie  in  the  oven,  and  it  re¬ 
minded  me  to  make  a  note  that  I  didn’t 
ca*n  enough  of  this,  the  past  year.  I 
thought  it  might  help  some  other  farm¬ 
er’s  busy  wife  if  I  told  her  about  these 
good  pies,  and  she  could  be  prepared  for 
next  Winter.  As  we  all  know,  berries  al¬ 
ways  ripen  in  haying,  and  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  some  rainy  weather,  or  the  woman  of 
the  house  (if  she  is  like  me)  has  so  much 
extra  work  with  mowing  and  raking,  and 
caring  for  many  little  turkeys  and  chick¬ 
ens,  that  the  berries  don’t  always  all  get 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


701.  —  Jabot  Dress. 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  30,  3S.  40.  42. 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  30-in. 

size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1*4  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


cuts  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
The  small  size  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material,  with 
1014  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


sizes  4,  C,  8,  10, 

12  and  14  years.  The 
6-year  size  takes  2y2 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


773.  —  Junior  One- 
piece  Dress.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-iu.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


picked  just  when  they  should.  If  I  get 
them  picked  I  can’t  always  get  them 
canned,  and  consequently  there  are  some 
mussy  looking  but  perfectly  good  ber¬ 
ries.  *  Of  course  some  can  be  made  into 
jam,  but  I  take  these  berries,  look  them 
over  carefully,  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
spoiled  or  mouldy  ones  among  them, 
sprinkle  some  sugar  over  them  and  they 
will  keep  several  hours.  Then  when  I 
get  a  little  time  I  cut  up  about,  by  meas¬ 
ure,  as  much  pieplant  as  there  are  ber¬ 
ries.  Put  a  little  water  on  this,  cook  un¬ 
til  tender,  sweeten  to  taste,  then  put  in 
the  berries,  and  cook  a  few  minutes,  and 
can  hot.  I  like  to  make  it  quite  thick,  then 
when  I  open  a  pint  can  I  put  in  some 
water  and  it  will  make  a  good  “thick” 
pie,  as  it  will  be  quite  a  bit  over  a  pint. 
Another  advantage  of  canning  it  this  way, 
one  can  do  it  while  doing  other  things, 
or  set  it  off  if  one  has  to  leave.  For  often¬ 
times  I  am  doing  something  of  this  kind 
and  the  “good  man”  comes  rushing  in  to 
say  “How  soon  can  you  go  and  mow?” 
Off  the  stove  go  the  berries,  to  wait  un¬ 
til  I  come  in  to  get  a  meal,  for  we  can 
do  pie  timber,  when  it  isn’t  hay  weather. 
Or  perhaps  a  little  turkey  has  had  an 
accident  and  must  be  cared  for,  but  this 
canning  will  keep,  and  it  is  so  good  in 
the  Winter. 

If  you  haven’t  any  berry  bushes,  plan 
to  set  a  few  this  year.  It  only  takes  a 
few  to  furnish  the  family  table  and  have 
a  surplus  to  can.  One  can  also  make  the 


berries  more  than  self-supporting  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  extra  care.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  sold  enough  in  the  first  of 
th2  season  while  prices  were  good  to  buy 
the  sugar  to  do  our  own  canning,  and 
often  enough  to  buy  the  extra  cans,  etc., 
needed.  When  setting  plants  don’t  “fall” 
for  every  advertisement.  If  any  of  your 
neighbors  are  raising  berries,  (and  in 
most  neighborhoods  someone  does)  find 
out  the  varieties  that  do  best  for  them, 
as  soil  and  climate  conditions  make  much 
difference  with  varieties.  I  don’t  mean 
not  to  try  new  varieties,  for  I  like  to 
do  that  myself,  and  do  it  too,  sometimes 
to  my  sorrow  also.  But  I  mean  for  your 
own  general  crop,  get  something  that  will 
grow  and  produce  satisfactorily  so  you 
don’t  get  discouraged  on  the  start. 

MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER. 


Success  with  Open-kettle 
Canning 

With  an  experience  of  more  than  40 
years  in  canning  I  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  help  some  beginner  in  the  work.  We 
are  located  in  Oregon.  We  have  one  acre 
devoted  to  truck  gardening  each  Summer, 
also  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
etc.  We  sell  on  the  market  all  the  berries 
and  vegetables  that  we  are  able  to.  We 
consume  what  we  need  on  the  table.  All 
the  rest  I  put  in  cans,  and  what  we  do 
not  consume  at  home  of  this  canned  stuff 
we  find  a  ready  market  for  right  in  our 
home  town,  because  our  customers  know 
that  they  are  getting  a  first-class  product. 

Rhubarb  comes  first.  It  sells  well 
fresh,  but  we  always  have  some  left, 
which  I  put  into  cans.  Next  come  the 
early  beets,  then  strawberries,  raspberries, 
beans,  tomatoes,  etc.  Last  Summer  and 
Fall  we  raised  and  sold  vegetables  and 
berries  to  the  amount  of  $483,  and  during 
last  Winter  I  sold  canned  vegetables,  ber¬ 
ries,  jams  and  jellies  to  the  amount  of 
$93.75;  besides,  we  had  plenty  for  our 
own  use.  All  this  sounds  easy  in  print. 
But  those  who  have  succeeded  either  on 
a  large  or  small  scale,  know  that  there 
is  plenty  of  grief  and  trouble  along  with 
it. 

I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  different 
methods  of  canning,  all  kinds  of  contain¬ 
ers,  with  fairly  good  results,  but  after 
trying  them  all  out  I  have  a  simple  meth¬ 
od  which,  to  me,  is  superior  to  all  the 
rest.  I  have  two  six-gallon  granite  boil¬ 
ers  or  kettles,  made  of  very  heavy  ma¬ 
terial.  One  of  these  fits  on  top  of  my 
kitchen  range  and  the  other  on  a  heater 
frame.  I  use  both,  kettles  to  cook  my 
vegetables,  berries,  etc. 

I  cook  rhubarb  only  slightly,  about  30 
minutes.  I  have  the  can  hot  and  dip  the 
rhubarb  with  a  large  aluminum  spoon  or 
ladle  into  the  cans,  which  I  let  stand  20 
minutes,  then  screw  the  lids  on  very  tight. 
I  add  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  every  half¬ 
gallon  of  beets  I  can,  this  method  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor  of  the  beets  wonderfully. 
I  cook  beets  about  40  minutes.  I  cook 
green  beans  just  as  I  would  cook  them 
for  the  dinner  table.  Of  course  I  do  not 
season  them  with  animal  fat.  I  season 
them  liberally  with  salt  and  add  a  dash 
of  pepper.  I  am  not  boasting  when  I  say 
that  1  have  the  reputation  of  selling  the 
best  canned  green  beans  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  cook  corn,  as  for  the  table 
with  the  exception  of  animal  fat,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  just  a  little  salt.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  etc.,  are 
cooked  for  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
and  sweetened  to  taste  before  going  in 
the  cans. 

Our  garden  is  late  this  season,  owing 
tn  the  cold  rains.  We  have  sold  to  date 
$86.60  worth  of  green  onions,  $12.80 
worth  of  tomato  plants,  and  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  market  our  strawberries.  Our 
peas  are  blooming  and  on  the  average  our 
truck  looks  promising,  mrs.  j.  w.  ray. 


Tennessee  Notes 

We  surely  think  the  weather  man 
mixed  the  months,  for  May  is  more  like 
March  than  March  could  be  itself.  So 
far  we  have  had  no  ice,  but  such  very 
cold  winds,  rains,  hail  and  frost ;  such 
weather  is  discouraging  for  the  farmer, 
and  for  housewives,  especially  hard  on 
little  chickens  and  turkeys.  One  feeds 
and  wraps  the  coops,  scatters  dry  straw, 
go  with  eggs,  milk  and  bread,  but  un¬ 
til  the  sun  shines  and  weather  warms  up 
there  is  very  little  growth  added  to  them. 
Wild  strawberries  are  beginning  to  ripen, 
but  they  grow  in  such  snaky  places  one 
is  a  bit  afraid  to  venture  in  alone.  A 
good  neighbor  gave  me  a  gallon  of  tame 
berries,  and  I  made  two  quarts  of  pre¬ 
serves,  almost  as  much  sugar  as  berries, 
but  the  flavor  is  there  and  one  usually 
has  a  call  for  strawberries  for  sick  folks. 

Such  a  sad  accident  about  a  mile  from 
home ;  a  boy  making  his  way  to  Kings¬ 
port  to  work  asked  to  ride,  and  was  on 
the  running  board  of  car.  His  hat  flew 
off  and  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  by 
inmates  of  car  he  jumped  off  on  rocked 
road,  fractured  his  skull  and  died  before 
he  reached  hospital.  He  was  a  stranger, 
but  we  learned  that  he  was  the  eldest 
lad  and  his  father  an  invalid.  Surely 
such  things  are  hard  to  hear,  and  one 
should  be  cautious  and  careful  in  step¬ 
ping  off  and  on  a  moving  car.  It  takes 
such  a  little  time  to  stop  one.  So  many 
accidental  deaths  that  could  so  easily  be 
avoided,  and  so  many  hurried  into 
eternity  unprepared. 

Word  from  Cecil  and  family,  who  re¬ 
cently  located  near  Ewan,  N.  J..  tell  us 


they  like  it  fine;  perhaps  it  may  turn  the 
tide  North  instead  of  West.  Any  way, 
I  think  the  experience  will  be  worth  lots 
to  them,  to  learn  how  to  care  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  to  pack,  grade  and  mar¬ 
ket  fruit,  to  raise  and  market  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  the  best  advantage,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  education  many  of  us  need,  and 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  so  much 
unused  book  learning  that  many  are  re¬ 
ceiving.  Not  that  1  am  adverse  to  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  but  our  farm  boys  and 
girls  are  too  many  of  them  being  edu¬ 
cated  away  from  the  farm.  It’s  a  job, 
a  job ;  “I  want  a  job  in  town,”  and  some 
in  town  are  receiving  $17.50  per  month 
and  that  hardly  pays  for  their  board, 
while  good  cooks  and  housekeepers  are  of- 
fered  double  that  and  room  and  board. 
U  here  is  the  disgrace  in  cooking  and 
washing  dishes?  I  would  far  rather  be 
a  good  cook  than  a  poorly  paid  under- 
clerk,  but  the  painted  cheeks  and 
fluffy  hair,  the  neat  dresses,  and  clean 
store  appeals.  They  don’t  see  the  Ion; 
tiresome  hours  behind  the  counter,  the 
rebuffs  and  curt  commands  of  patrons 
and  proprietor,  and  in  consequence,  those 
who  cannot  qualify  for  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  etc.,  clamor  for  something 
else,  just  anything  to  get  away  from 
home.  _  And  yet  did  they  but  realize  it, 
home  is  the  best  and  the  safest  place  iu 
the  whole  wide  world.  I  know  it’s  im¬ 
perative  for  some  to  go,  but  many,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  are  today  working  for 
less  than  they  could  make  at  home,  leav¬ 
ing  their  parents  to  get  along  as  best 
they  may,  and  so  many  of  them,  young 
girls,  young  and  inexperienced,  are 
wrecked  by  the  way.  They  claim  it’s  the 
loneliness  of  the  farm  that  makes  farm 
life  so  unattractive.  What  can  we  do  to 
help  them?  Here  in  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  we  have  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
“teen  age.  No  one  to  lead  them,  parents 
old,  or  else  tied  down  with  little  ones, 
or  sick,  or  too  busy  striving  to  keep  suf¬ 
ficient  of  this  world’s  goods  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  to  take  any  interest  in 
anything  outside  of  home.  What  can  we 
do  for  them?  They  are  a  responsibility 
on  somebody  individually  and  collectively. 
Some  day  they  will  be  the  wives  ,  and 
mothers  of  the  future  generation ;  some 
day  the  world  will  be  just  what  those 
girls  and  boys.  make  it,  just  as  at  the 
present  day  it  is  what  we  are  making  it. 
Let’s  pray  they  make  a  better  job  of  it 
than  we  have. 

And  yet  can  one  blame  them  for  want¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  farm?  It’s  such  a  gam¬ 
ble,  so  uncertain.  We,  the  parents,  grum¬ 
ble  and  growl  when  it  rains,  we  lament 
when  the  sun  shines  hot,  we  predict  a 
famine,  a  drought,  we  say  this  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  succeed,  and  that  is  going  to  fail. 
We  feed  them,  and  clothe  them  with  in¬ 
digo.  Just  how  many  of  us,  when  our 
children  are  young  and  in  the  formative 
stage,  take  them  out  and  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mother  Nature?  How 
many  farm  boys  and  girls  can  tell  the 
names  of  the  varied  flowers  that  bloom, 
or  the  many  birds  that  sing,  or  classify 
the  many-lined  butterflies  that  flit  about? 

Too  busy?  I  was,  and  you,  too,  and 
the  day  is  done,  the  children  gone,  the 
zest  of  life  fled,  and  now  it’s  too  late.  We 
have  all  the  time  we  want,  and  let  us 
hope  another  may  profit  from  our  own 
mistakes.  mrs.  d,  b.  p. 


A  Washstand  Desk 

In  answer  to  the  request  on  page  792, 
viz.,  “Have  any  of  our  readers  made  a 
desk  from  an  old-fashioned  washstand?” 
would  say  that  we  made  a  very  pretty. 


satisfactory  one  for  a  bedroom,  from  a 
washstand  of  the  style  that  resembles  a 
table,  but  has  in  addition,  a  back  piece  a 
few  inches  high  and  side  arms  for  towels 
and  a  shelf  or  stretcher  a  few  inches  from 
the  floor. 

We  removed  the  side  arms  and  sawed 
off  the  ends  of  the  back  piece  that  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  the  sides,  nailed  three  small 
cleats  upright  to  the  back  piece  and  then 
nailed  two  narrow  strips  of  wood  (yard¬ 
sticks,  in  fact)  to  the  cleats  to  hold 
stationery,  etc. 

We  painted  the  article  soft  gray  to 
match  the  rest  of  furniture  and  attached 
glass  knobs  to  drawer,  or  wooden  ones 
bought  at  the  “five  and  ten-cent”  store 
can  be  used  if  preferred.  We  painted  a 
design  on  front  of  drawer,  or  a  decal- 
comanie  one  is  just  as  satisfactory. 

The  desk  looks  like  the  picture  of  a 
$90  one  listed  in  catalog  of  a  well-known 
New  York  firm.  We  bought  washstand 
from  second-hand  dealer.  Total  cost  was 
under  $2.  mrs.  george  irving  miller. 
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My  Kitchen  As  It  Is  and 
How  I  Would  Improve  It 

My  kitchen  is  located  in  the  northeast 
end  of  the  house,  and  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  woodshed  and  on  the  other  by 
a  pantry  and  dining-room.  In  its  origi¬ 
nal  state  it  measured  12x15  ft.,  with  one 
window  21/4xl1,4  ft.  and  two  doors.  The 
east  end  was  an  unused  bedroom.  Some 
years  ago  we  took  out  the  partition,  and 
this  gave  us  a  room  12x24  ft.  with. a  full- 
sized  window  looking  out  on  the  porch. 
This  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
lighting,  and  gave  extra  room  for  wash¬ 
ing. 

Picture  No.  1  shows  the  cooking  appar¬ 
atus  grouped  at  end  near  pantry,  and 
washing  machine,  tubs,  and  bench  at  op¬ 
posite  end  of  kitchen.  All  baking  is 
mixed  in  the  pantry  and  carried  across 
the  kitchen  to  the  stove.  The  cellar  is 
reached  by  crossing  the  dining-room,  a 
distance  of  15  ft.  A  pump  in  the  pantry 
furnishes  rain  water  from  a  cistern  in 
the  cellar,  and  drinking  water  is  carried 
from  a  well  15  ft.  from  the  house  up 
four  steps.  The  floors  are  unfinished 
wood,  the  walls  and  ceiling  green  tinting 
and  woodwork  painted.  At  the  end  of 
the  kitchen  next  to  the  pantry  the  light 
is  not  good  unless  the  door  is  open.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  poor,  as  the  windows  do  not 
let  down  from  the  top.  All  waste  water 
is  carried  out  in  pails,  also  garbage,  and 
thrown  on  the  ground.  The  furniture 
consists  of  two  tables,  small  stand  for 
water  pail,  a  rocking  chair,  two  kitchen 
chairs,  washing  machine,  tubs,  wash- 
bench,  oil  stove  and  wood  stove.  The 
cooking  utensils  are  aluminum  and 
enamel,  and  are  fairly  numerous.  They 
are  hung  on  the  wall  above  the  oil  stove, 
and  smaller  things  hang  from  edge  of 
shelf  above  table  where  dishes  are 
washed.  The  pans  and  plates  that  will 
not  hang  up  are  kept  in  a  pan  closet  in 
the  corner.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  and  muscle  are 
needed  to  keep  this  kitchen  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

Picture  No.  2  shows  the  kitchen  as  I 
have  dreamed  of  having  it.  The  pantry 
is  no  more,  but  is  a  part  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  living-dining-room.  The  cooking  and 
washing  spaces  are  reversed,  making  it 
possible  for  the  men  to  come  from  the 
barn  through  the  shed  into  the  wash-room, 
hang  their  clothes  in  the  warm  closet 
which  has  doors  but  no  top,  wash  their 
hands,  and  proceed  to  the  dining-room 
without  passing  through  the  cooking 
space. 

The  sink,  shelf  and  dish  cupboard  are 
arranged  so  that  dishes  may  be  passed 
along  and  put  away  after  being  brought 
from  dining-room  on  service  wagon  and 
washed.  The  table  under  the  window  is 
on  castors,  and  may  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  the  kitchen.  The  cabinet  which 
holds  supplies  for  cooking,  and  the  dish 
cupboard,  are  built  in,  having  glass  doors 
above  and  the  cupboard  drawers  below. 
The  cabinet  has  a  cupboard  below  on  one 
side  for  such  utensils  as  are  needed  there, 
and  do  not  hang  up  easily.  On  the  other 
side  are  deep  drawers  for  cake  and  bread. 
The  flour  and  sugar  bins  are  above.  The 
dishpan  hangs  on  end  of  cupboard  under 
shelf,  and  the  garbage  can  stands  there. 
On  the  wall  above  the  shelf  hang  sauce¬ 
pans  and  such  utensils  as  are  in  every¬ 
day  use.  A  high  stool  stands  near  the 
sink  and  an  easy  rocker  near  the  window. 

A  partition  4  ft.  high  runs  between  the 
sink  and  tubs.  The  plumbing  is  open 
and  easy  to  get  at.  One  tub  has  a  wash- 
dish  and  soap  for  the  men  so  they  can 
wash  there.  The  washer  with  its  ad¬ 
justable  wringer  stands  near  the  tubs. 
The  supply  cupboard  is  built  to  ceiling, 
and  then)  can  be  kept  extra  supplies,  of 
flour,  sugar,  etc.  Above  on  the  high 
shelves  are  utensils  seldom  used,  such  as 
the  big  roasting  pan  for  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

A  dumbwaiter  goes  to  the  cellar  from 
the  room.  Food  needing  to  go  to  cellar 
can  be  brought  on  the  service  wagon  after 
a  meal,  and  one  trip  to  the  cellar  a  day 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  load  the 
dumb-waiter  with  supplies.  In  the  corner 
is  a  small  closet  for  brooms,  dust  mops 
and  vacuum  cleaner.  A  pump  to  bring 
water  from  the  well  is  next.  Under  the 
window  which  is  5  ft.  long,  casement 
style,  is  a  closet  for  pails  and  baskets. 
The  window  is  3*4  ft.  from  floor.  The 
clothes  basket  stands  in  the  space  under 
the  stairway.  The  ironing  board  lets 
down  from  the  Avail  near  the  long  win- 
doAv.  The  Avoodbox  is  built  Avith  a  cover 
and  can  be  filled  from  the  shed. 

The  casement  Avindow  opens  in  sections. 
The  other  AvindoAVS,  also  3*4  ft.  from  the 
floor,  let  doAvn  from  the  top  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  All  are  Avell  screened. 

Ceilings  and  Avails  to  within  3%  ft. 
of  floor  are  plaster  painted  a  creamy 
yellow.  BeloAv  that  is  bro>vn  wainscoting 
except  back  of  range,  where  it  is  tile 
for  a  height  of  5  ft.  All  AvoodAvork  is 
painted  tan  color  with  a  good  enamel 
paint,  and  cupboards  and  cabinet  are 
finished  in  cream  color. 

The  floor  is  covered  Avith  battleship 
broAvn  linoleum  cemented  to  the  floor  and 
waxed  Avith  liquid  Avax  occasionally.  A 
rough  mat  outside  the  door  to  the  shed 
catches  a  good  deal  of  loose  sand  and 
dirt. 

The  three  AvindoAvs  and  door  provide 
good  ventilation  and  also  lighfi  An  elec¬ 
tric  light  at  each  end  of  the  room  placed 
near  the  ceiling  gives  plenty  of  light  at 
night  Avithout  casting  shadoAvs. 

A  cistern  for  rain  Avater  on  the  floor 
above  provides  Avater  for  sink,  tubs  and 


boiler,  and  the  pump  brings  the  drinking 
Avater  from  the  well.  The  drainage  is 
carried  away  to  a  cesspool  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  well.  As  there  is  a 
natural  slope  back  of  the  house  there  is 
no  danger  of  contamination  anyhow. 

The  movable  furniture  consists  of  an 
ea  y  rocker,  a  kitchen  chair,  a  high  stool, 
a  table  on  castors  and  a  service  wagon. 
The  doors  to  the  dining-room  are  hinged 
so  that  they  SAving  both  ways,  but  may 
be  fastened  back  if  desired. 

I  haAMJ  not  planned  for  any  place  for  a 
refrigerator,  as  the  cellar  is  cold  and  the 
dumb-waiter  will  save  running  back  and 
forth.  However,  if  Ave  feel  the  need  of 
one  it  can  stand  just  outside  on  the  ce¬ 
ment  platform  in  the  woodshed. 

My  cooking  utensils  are  good  strong 
aluminum  for  cooking  and  good  enamel- 
Avare  and  oven  glass  for  setting  food  away 
in.  There  are  several  good  sharp  knives, 
with  an  emery  wheel  for  sharpening,  a 
food  chopper  with  a  top  that  opens  out 
so  that  it  is  easily  washed,  an  electric 
iron  and  washing  machine,  a  pressure 
cooker,  a  bread  and  cake  mixer.  All  ma¬ 
chinery  is  run  by  electricity  whenever 
possible. 

The  stove  is  a  six-griddle  steel  range 
for  Avood  or  coal,  which  sets  on  closed 
base  and  will  heat  the  kitchen  in  Winter. 
The  oil  stove  is  a  four-burner  with  an 


use ;  1  service  wagon,  1  high  stool,  1 
easy  rocker,  1  table  on  castors,  1  kitchen 
chair,  1  electric  washer,  1  electric  iron, 
1  covered  garbage  pail,  1  bread  mixer,  1 
cake  mixer,  1  pressure  cooker,  1  steam 
canner,  1  food  chopper,  1  emery  Avheel, 

1  freezer  (gallon),  1  aluminum  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle,  6  aluminum  saucepans  (as¬ 
sorted  sizes),  6  enamel  basins,  6  oven 
glass  boAvls,  6  cake  tins,  3  enamel  pitchers, 

2  frying-pans,  1  aluminum  dishpan,  2 

aluminum  mixing  bowls,  2  wooden  spoons, 
6  glass  pieplates,  6  bread  tins,  2  dozen 
muffin  tins,  2  glass  measuring  cups,  1  egg 
beater,  1  can  opener,  1  aluminum  tea¬ 
kettle,  1  aluminum  water  pail,  1  alumi¬ 
num  colander  and  potato  masher,  3  wire 
strainers,  1  dipper,  2  vegetable  brushes, 
12  hand  towels,  12  dish  towels,  12  glass 
towels,  6  work  aprons,  1  short  length  of 
hose.  J.  b.  M. 


Protecting  Blankets  From 
Moth 

About  the  present  time  people  are  put¬ 
ting  away  their  woolen  goods  for  the 
Summer,  using  many  things  with  a  strong 
perfume  to  keep  aAvay  moths,  etc.  Thirty- 
six  years  ago  I  came  here  from  England, 


Woo  d  shecf 

24  ft. 


The  Kitchen  As  It  Is  and  As  It  May  Be 


fir  a  Real  Good 


Plenty  of  lather,  even, 
in  the  hardest  well 
water.  The  pleasant 
scent  of  soothing  pure 
pine  tar  makes  a  bath, 
with  Grandpa’s  Won¬ 
der  the  finest  you’ve 
A  wonderful  shampoo. 
Lasts  a  long  time.  At  your  Dealers’, 
or  send  10c  for  big  cake. 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 

Dept.  RN-62  Dayton,  Ohio^ 

GRANDPA'S  WONDER1 

PINE  TAR  SOAP 


Since  'IQ 

ever  taken. 


Every  woman  needs 
a  Handy 


Operates  on  new  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 


twice  and  report  within  30 
days.  If  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  $1  each 
month  for  the  next  11  months,  or  we  will  send 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  will 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  with 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re¬ 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 


HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N,  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


—  tiuuuiimiig  over  iuu  pieces,  cups, 
saucers,  oatmeals,  dinner  plates,  pie  plates, 
soup  bowls,  bread  &  butters,  fruits,  platters, 
nappies,  etc.  All  useful  dishes,  $5.00.  Send 
money  to  us  for  immediate  shipment.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Dept.  1  05,  Mlllls,  Mass 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40 % 

AVe  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


New  Household  Device  dows,  sweeps,  cleans 

„  ,  walls,  scrubs,  mops 

Complete  ontlit  costs  jess  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


oven  which  can  be  used  as  a  fireless 
cooker. 

The  sink  and  tubs  are  porcelain,  as  are 
also  the  working  top  of  cabinet  and  ta¬ 
ble.  All  are  placed  at  the  comfortable 
height  of  34  in.  from  the  roll  of  the  edge 
to  the  floor. 

The  cabinet  and  cupboards  provide  am¬ 
ple  storage  room  for  supplies  and  uten¬ 
sils  other  than  those  kept  in  the  supply 
cupboard  in  the  washroom.  The  drawers 
in  the  dish  cupboard  will  hold  towels, 
cloths  for  cleaning,  clean  aprons  and  any 
other  little  extras  necessary. 

The  windows  are  curtained  with  sheer 
Avhite  voile  with  a  yellow  check  in  it. 
These  do  not  shut  out  the  light,  and  give 
the  kitchen  a  cheery  look,  as  do  the  ger¬ 
aniums  on  the  wide  window-sills. 

The  casement  windoAV  at  the  back  has 
a  Avonderful  view  of  the  fields  and  Avoods, 
and  I  am  able  to  enjoy  this  many  times 
a  day.  The  top  of  the  closet  under  this 
window  makes  an  excellent  place  for 
cooling  pies,  as  there  is  generally  a  breeze 
there. 

Such  a  kitchen  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
The  waxed  linoleum  seldom  needs  wash- 
ing  unless  grease  is  spilled,  and  then  the 
spots  may  be  washed  and  Avaxed.  The 
tile  is  easily  wiped  off  and  also  the 
enameled  woodAvork  and  cabinet. 

Electricity  does  aAvay  Avith  the  filling 
and  cleaning  of  lamps  and  the  drudgery 
of  washing  by  hand.  The  Avater  supply 
means  a  great  saving  of  steps  and  the 
drainage  system  is  more"  sanitary.  The 
covered  garbage  pail  and  the  well- 
sc-reened  door  and  AvindoAvs  mean  feAv 
flies  if  any  flies.  This  dream  kitchen  of 
mine,  I  tliiok,  is  a  reasonable  one  which, 
if  it  came  true,  we  could  maintain  in  our 
present  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
every  home  in  the  land,  whether  city  or 
country,  would  be  happier  if  more  atten¬ 
tion  Avas  given  to  the  arrangement  and 
convenience  of  the  kitchen,  which  is  a 
Avoman’s  Avorkshop,  and  Avliere  most  of 
her  time  is  spent. 

Equipment  for  Kitchen. — 1  six-griddle 
Avood  or  coal  range ;  1  oil  stove  Avith  oven 
which  can  be  used  for  fireless  cooker;  1 
Avater  boiler  Avith  oil  heater  for  Summer 


bringing  with  me  among  other  things  16 
English  woolen  blankets.  My  sister-in- 
laAv  told  me  I  should  have  left  them  at 
home,  as  keeping  them  from  the  moths 
here  was  impossible.  I  still  have  15  of 
those  same  blankets  uneaten,  the  other 
one  met  with  an  accident. 

I  took  two  of  my  packing  boxes,  made 
good  flour  paste  (which  I  flavored  well 
Avith  London  purple)  got  some  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  co\rered  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  the  boxes.  The  blankets  I  sprinkled 
Avell  Avith  kerosene  oil,  and  closed  the 
boxes  up.  I  have  sprinkled  them  each 
Spring  since  then,  and  not  a  moth  lias 
touched  them.  If  the  goods  put  away  are 
clean,  no  mark  will  be  left  by  the  oil.  I 
had  among  things  a  very  handsome  East 
Indian  pea  green  silk  embroidered  shawl. 
This  I  treated  in  the  same  Avay  and  not 
a  mark  has  ever  shown  on  it. 

Kerosene  oil  will  kill  any  insect  it 
comes  in  contact  Avith.  I  keep  my  chick¬ 
en  house  free  from  lice  Avith  kerosene 
emulsion  mixed  with  some  crude  carbolic, 
sprayed  over  perches,  nests  and  Avails. 

II.  H.  WILLIAMS. 


X  A/  d  AT  Ship  large  or  small  lots; 

~  ^  .1  best  cash  pi  ices ;  lots  held 

separate  when  so  requested.  AVe  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Key  stone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Modern  Bathrooms 

Backed  by  Our  $  R750 

3 1  up 


ilililllilllilllll!l!lllllll!lll!llllllll!illllllllllllll 

Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problem 


Beautiful  3-piece  set  of 
all  enameled  Bathtub, 
Pedestal,  Basin  and 
Toilet,  as  shown,  $130. 


Guaranteed  perfect  or 
your  money  refunded. 


All  Freight  Charges  Prepaid 
Our  Catalog  80  on  Request 


|  J.  M.SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc.  254  West  34th  St,  New  York  City  | 
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FREE  ROUGHAGE  SEASON 

is  here / 

TJTOORAY!  Now  it  will  cost  only  half  as 
-*»  much  to  feed  the  cows,  because  you 
won’t  have  to  feed  them  costly  roughage. 

Good  pasture  is  better  roughage  than  any 
hay  or  silage  you  ever  fed,  and  Cow  Chow  bal¬ 
ances  with  it  to  make  an  ideal  summer  ration. 

Of  course  you’re  going  to  feed  Cow  Chow  on 
pasture  because  it  means — 

1  — More  milk  now 

2 — No  summer  slump 

3 — Better  milking  cows  next  fall 

Order  Cow  Chow  from  the  store  with  the 
checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii! 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form 
Single  and  Double  Vaccine 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  PRICES 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DAYIS&CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly  | 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’s  knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  sure  great.” 


SORB 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


How  Shall  I  Advertise  My 
Live  Stock? 

To  the  average  person  the  word  “ad- 
!  vertisement”  means  a  space  of  variable 
size,  telling  of  one’s  wares,  and  inserted 
in  either  the  daily  paper,  some  magazine 
or  trade  journal.  On  a  farm  well  sit¬ 
uated  as  to  main  arteries  of  travel,  a 
cheaper  and  equally  efficient  method  may 
be  employed — that  of  showing  the  stock 
themselves.  While  my  experience  has 
dealt  largely  with  dairy  stock,  the  method 
may  apply  equally  well  to  other  classes. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  pad- 
dock  or  exercise  yard  may  be  so  located 
that  it  is  in  full  view  of  the  passing 
public.  In  connection  with  this  there 
are  three  minor  details,  which  it  is  well 
to  consider. 

1.  Neatness. — Whitewashed  posts  pre¬ 
sent  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance  to 
such  an  enclosure.  The  fence  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  ground  kept 
free  from  accumulations  of  sticks,  old 
boards  or  other  rubbish. 

2.  Herd  Should  Be  Uniform. — “Uni¬ 
form  is  here  used  in  the  sense  that  ma¬ 
ture  cows  and  young  calves  should  not  be 
turned  out  together  in  the  same  yard. 

3.  Herd  Should  Be  Clean. — The  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  perfect  right  to  judge  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  milk  by  the  cleanliness  of  the 
herd  and  equipment.  White,  fluffy 
switches  attract  attention  and  are  a  good 
recommendation  to  the  dairyman. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  dairyman  finds 
it  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  locate  a 
paddock  in  the  manner  we  have  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  Then  there  is  another  method  of 
live  stock  advertising  which  is  very  ef¬ 
fective — that  of  tethering  calves  in  lots 
adjacent  to  the  roadside.  Here  again  the 
observance  of  a  few  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  effective  advertising  are  well 
worth  consideration. 

1.  Choose  Your, Best  Calves.  —  The 
calves  which  are  to  be  your  future  milk¬ 
ing  herd  are  an  indication  of  your  skill 
as  a  breeder ;  therefore  pick  those  young¬ 
sters  which  show  promise  as  future  heavy 
producers  and  reproducers  of  dairy-type 
animals. 

2.  Neat  Method  of  Tethering. — For  a 
very  reasonable  sum  a  dairyman  can  pur¬ 
chase  tie  chains  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  attractive  and  durable.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  particular  point,  was 
forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  last 

!  Summer,  A  farmer  had  recognized  the 
j  value  of  using  his  calves  as  “living  ads,” 
but  probably  due  to  thoughtlessness,  he 
j  had  not  considered  neatness.  One  calf 
was  tethered  to  an  old  birch  stake  which 
was  badly  battered  and  split ;  another 
was  tied  to  an  old  wagon  axle  which 
still  had  the  original  nuts  and  bolts  on 
it;  still  a  third  one  was  tied  with  a  piece 
of  inch  rope  which  had  previously  seen 
service  on  a  pulley.  The  strands  were 
frayed  and  worn  and  one  had  broken,  so 
that  the  ends  either  dragged  on  the 
ground  or  dangled  in  mid  air,  depending 
upon  whether  the  rope  was  taunt  or  not. 
This  farmer’s  attempt  to  advertise  was 
more  or  less  of  a  failure  because  of  his 
failure  to  consider  neatness  in  tethering. 

3.  Cleanliness. — The  same  warning  in 
j  regard  to  clean  cows  applies  with  equal 
!  force  here.  There  are  two  advantages 
I  which  this  plan  of  advertising  has  over 
i  the  one  first  discussed. 

1.  Calves  Attract  More  Attention. — • 

'  This  is  especially  true  of  motorists  who 

have  children.  They  usually  want  to  get 
out  and  “pat  the  bossies.”  Especially 
does  this  happen  if  the  dairymen  is  feed¬ 
ing  the  calves.  Almost  invariably  the 
parents  accompany  the  children  and  the 
dairyman  is  kept  busy  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  This  gives  him  a  chance  to 
further  this  plan  of  advertising  by  look¬ 
ing  orders  ahead  for  calves  or  selling  milk 
or  cream  on  the  spot.  Many  times  these 
visitors  like  to  go  through  the  barn  also. 

2.  “Ad.”  Works  All  Day.— Cows  are 
not  usually  kept  in  the  paddock  very 
long,  but  calves  tethered  by  the  roadside 
may  be  left  there  from  10  to  12  hours 
during  the  day.  Therefore,  more  people 
see  them.  Many  motorists  are  farmers 
or  breeders  who  are  out  looking  for  ad¬ 
ditions  to  their  herds,  or  herd  replace¬ 
ments,  therefore  the  progressive  dairy¬ 
man,  who  wants  to  advertise  cheaply  and 
effectively  has  these  two  options.  A.  b. 


Milk  gathers 

Dirt 

between  the  cow 
and  the  pail 

"pXPERTS  say  that  hairs,  flying  bits 
of  dirt,  and  microscopic  particles 
that  enter  the  milk  stream  between 
the  cow  and  the  pail  are  an  important 
source  of  high  bacteria  count.  Put 
Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth  over  your  pail 
— and  keep  out  this  dirt!  Catch  still 
more  of  these  dirt  particles  by  filter¬ 
ing  through  Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth 
whenever  you  transfer  your  milk.  And 
use  Johnson’s  Discs  when  you  strain 
the  milk  into  your  shipping  cans. 

You’ll  have  cleaner  milk.  And  clean 
milk  pays!  Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
Johnson  aids.  Or  mail  coupon. 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  Dept.  H  525 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet  \ 
on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Discs. 

Name — - -  j 


Address 


FILTER  CLOTH  '  COTTON  DISCS 


Preferred  by  America's 
Leading  Dairymen  — 

SUCH  famous  dairy  herds  as  these  are 
milked  by  Universal  Natural  Milkers  : 

The  herd  which  produced  the  Grand 
Champion  Holstein  Cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Detroit,  1926 — 

The  largest  pure-bred  Guernsey  herd  in 
the  world — 


The  foremost  pure-bred  Guernsey  show- 
herd  of  1926 — 


And  hundreds  of  other  nationally  known 
pure-bred  herds  of  all  breeds — producers 
of  Certified,  Inspected,  and  Grade  "A” 
Milk.  The  owners  of  these  herds  (Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  dairymen)  know  the  value 
and  importance  of  low  vacuum,  alternat¬ 
ing  action  (like  milking  with  hands),  the 
perfect  teat  cup,  a  life-time  guarantee, 
and  service  after  the  sale.  You  get  all 
of  these  features,  and  more,  when  you 
install  a  Universal  Natural  Milker. 


THE 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co, 

Dept.  R 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


natural  milker 


tV  8  R  Wm  0nV  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
A  wJl  ^*A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har  - 
I  iiuiii.-mim mi  vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Satina,  Kune 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Holstein  Improvement 
Program 

Dairymen  are  watching  with  interest 
the  five-year  dairy  improvement  plan 
adopted  by  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Under  the 
initiative  of  Fred  B.  Morris,  County 
Agent,  a  county  dairy  improvement  coun¬ 
cil  has  been  formed  and  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  laid  out.  This  program  is  built 
around  the  Dairy  Improvement  Club 
which  has  been  successfully  operating  for 
the  past  three  years.  Suitable  recogni¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given  to  all  herds  averaging 
over  300  lbs.  fat  for  the  year  and  each 
year  three  master  dairymen  will  be  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  improvement  in 
herd  and  dairy  methods  who  will  receive 
awards  of  .$100  each  to  apply  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  Since  the  start  of  this  program  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  has  already  increased  by 
over  50  per  cent. 

The  climax  of  each  year’s  activity  will 
come  in  the  annual  field  day  which  is  to 
be  held  this  year  on  Wednesday,  June  29 
at  Kingsford  Farms,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The 
principal  speaker  of  the  day  will  be  Hon. 
L.  J.  Taber  of  Ohio,  Master  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  A  sale  of  purebred  bulls 
from  the  herds  of  breeders  in  the  county 
is  attracting  wide  attention.  The  Home 
Bureau  will  stage  a  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  demonstration,  teams  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  high  schools  of  the  section  will 
compete  for  a  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
Oswego  County  Holstein-Friesian  Club 
and  the  program  will  be  rounded  out  with 
other  contests  and  sports. 


Fly  and  Mosquito  Repellents 

Mixtures  to  serve  as  fly  and  mosquito 
repellents  are  suggested  by  the  New  .Ter- 
se~y  Station.  Two  mixtures  that  have 
proved  effective  in  the  past  are  given  as 
follows : 

No.  1. — Powdered  resin,  4  lbs. ;  laun¬ 
dry  soap,  4  lbs. ;  fish  oil,  2  qts. ;  oil  of  tar, 
2  qts. ;  kerosene,  3  qts. 

Boil  the  powdered  resin,  laundry  soap 
and  fish  oil  in  one  gallon  of  water.  After 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  add  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  the  kerosene  and  oil  of 
tar.  Boil  this  mixture  for  15  minutes. 
Shake  well  and  apply  as  needed. 

No.  2. — Kerosene,  2  gals. ;  pine  tar,  1 
qt. ;  crude  carbolic  acid,  8  ozs. ;  fish  oil, 
2  qts. ;  linseed  oil,  2  gals. 

Two  sprayings  are  suggested  in  the 
morning  and  again  before  the  night  milk¬ 
ing,  working  so  as  to  keep  all  pans  and 
pails  away  from  the  spray. 


Permanent  Pasture 

I  have  a  problem  on  hand  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  solve.  On  this  farm 
which  I  have  to  take  over  now  is  a  sod 
on  about  one-fourth  of  the  land.  The 
land  was  in  coni  and  oats  last  year,  and 
now  a  voluntary  sod  of  Red-top  is  form¬ 
ing  very  fast.  Shall  I  let  this  volunteer? 
To  plow  and  lime  and  get  a  good  seedbed 
ready  means  a  large  outlay  of^  money 
and  labor,  and  labor  is  scarce.  Will  it  do 
any  good  to  sow  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
seed  on  the  land  as  it  is?  I  intend  to 
pasture  cattle.  c.  R.  B. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Your  field  is  doing  well  enough,  greet¬ 
ing  you  with  a  quarter  set  on  soil  cropped 
last  year.  You  cannot  get  a  perfect  set 
of  grass  in  one  season,  as  you  can  get  a 
crop  of  grain.  This  is  natural  grass,  the 
kind  that  belongs.  Its  seeds  were  in  the 
soil,  and  there  are  more  of  them  there, 
which  with  the  spread  of  the  roots  will 
make  a  permanent  set  quicker  than  you 
can  get  one  by  mixing  in.  If  there  are 
spaces  that  do  not  catch,  a  disk  harrow 
early  next  Spring,  with  any  kind  of 
grass  seed,  or  some  horse  or  sheep  ma- 
nure,  will  catch  them  up.  This  natural 
grass  is  better  than  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
because  it  belongs.  Besides,  you  have  no 
assurance  about  the  age  of  commercial 
grass,  and  then  must  find  if  it  is  con¬ 
genial. 

Grass  and  hay  are  the  things  to  grow 
now.  The  expense  stops  at  fencing  and 
taxes  on  the  former,  and  light  labor  cost 
on  the  lattei*.  American  farmers  are 
crazy  about  growing  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  choose  a  better 
path  than  the  one  traveled  by  the  mob. 
We  practice  this  preaching.  With  200 


acres,  100  are  in  permanent  pasture,  10 
in  corn,  15  in  oats  with  a  set  of  Alfalfa, 
40  in  clover,  15  in  woodlot,  10  of  orchard 
because  not  much  fruit  is  grown  here,  and 
10  in  roads  and  lots.  Grass,  hay  and  a 
little  home-grown  grain  make  meat  and 
Wool.  These  save  labor,  fertilizer  and 
machinery  bills.  That  is  what  every 
farmer  should  study  now,  but  our  safety 
is  in  their  not  doing  it.  We  miss  the 
money  now  that  they  should  have  to 
throw  into  circulation.  Our  cull  ewes 
went  at  $6  a  head,  and  we  have  been 
holding  two  good  colts  for  four  years  un¬ 
til  now,  to  get  $175  for  them.  Will 
Rogers,  the  humorist,  tells  of  meeting  a 
happy-looking  farmer  who  told  him,  “I 
have  sold  100  acres  and  got  the  money. 
Now  I  am  coming  from  the  court  house 
where  I  just  slipped  another  100  on  him 
that  he  don’t  know  anything  about.” 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  continue  vei’y  strong.  Iceberg 
lettuce  is  a  scarce  article.  A  few  peaches 
are  in  the  market  and  the  melon  supply 
is  some  larger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ;  tubs, 
45  to  46c ;  dairy,  40  to  45c.  Cheese, 
easy;  new  flats,  24  to  25c;  longhorn,  25 
to  26c ;  limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  weak ;  hennery,  25  to  27c ;  State, 
23  to  24c ;  western,  23  to  24c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  26c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c;  capons,  36  to 
45c;  ducks,  36  to  37c;  geese,  27  to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24  to  27c; 
broilers,  34  to  37c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Bald¬ 
win.  Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Winesap, 
$2.75  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  higher ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  150-lb.  sack, 
$6.25  to  $6.50;  Ga..  bbl.,  $10.50  to  $11; 
S.  C.,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  sweets,  Tenn., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady  ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 :  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm : 
home-grown ;  Ebenezer,  bu..  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  Cal.,  yellow,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  bskt.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  1-lb.  bchs,  85c  to  $1 ;  beets, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  40-lb. 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  carrots,  Miss,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to 
$5.50 ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $2.35  to  $2.50 ; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Iceberg,  Cal., 
crate.  $5.25  to  $5.75 ;  parsley,  doz.,  bchs, 
75  to  90c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c;  spinach, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1  10 ;  tomatoes,  crate,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  watercress,  cwt.,  $3. 

Fruit  and  Berries.  —  Ox-anges,  firm. 
Cal.,  box,  $4.75  to  $6:  Fla..  $4.75  to 
$6.50.  StrawbeiTies,  easy  ;  Mo.,  24-qt.crate, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  Del..  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5. 
Watermelons,  each,  60c  to  $1.35.  Can¬ 
taloupe,  Cal.,  crate.  $2  to  $5.50.  Peaches, 
Ga..  crate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  dull;  white  comb,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  slow ;  sugar,  lb..  20  to  25c ;  syrup, 
new,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  old,  $1.20  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  $32.50 :  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34 ;  Red-dog,  $45 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $40.50;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $48;  hominy,  $40; 
gluten,  $41.50 ;  oat  feed,  $15.  c.  H.  B. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  15.  —  Breidablik  Farm  sale  of 
Guernseys  at  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co., 
Sparks,  Mr.,  sales  manager. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  sixteenth 
semi-annual  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Her¬ 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

.Tune  29. — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  consignment  sales,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Oct.  26.  —  Ayrshires,  annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club,  Hornell  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


In  Washington  they  tell  the  story  of 
a  golfing  clergyman  who  had  been  beaten 
badly  on  the  links  by  a  parishoner  30 
years  his  senior,  and  had  returned  to  the 
clubhouse  rather  disgruntled.  “Cheer  up,” 
his  opponent  said.  “Remember,  you  win 
at  the  finish.  You’ll  pi'obably  be  bui-ying 
me  some  day.”  “Even  then,”  said  the 
preacher,  “it  will  be  your  hole.” — Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


f HEDCO  GUERNSEYS  S2 

Bull  dropped  February  12,  1926.  Sired 
by  Mix  ter  May  Royal  out  of  Mixter 
May  Fern.  12021.0  lbs.  Milk;  556.5  lbs.  B.  F., 
Class  F.  16573.8  lbs.  Milk,  742.9  lbs.  B.  F., 
Class  A.  Price  cheap. 

No  tuberculosis — No  abortions 


CF  FOTTIMfi  70  Federal  Street 
•  L.  CU  1  1  initl  Boston,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  HAIRY  FIRMS,  ti  S.  m  SI.,  Phila.,  P» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

BlfcK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


sale  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  one  two-year-old  Stallion  and  two  yearling 
Stallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


DRIVING  GOAT 


Offering  a  well-broken,  docile 
individual.  Something 
for  the  youngsters.  Treated — eventually  no  obnoxious 
smell.  JON’T  B.  FISIIEB  New  Holland,  Pa. 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED  DI  TDD ¥17  C  Sire  Internation- 

SHEPHERD  i  Ul  I  ILj  • 

MAPLE  SHADE  FARM,  ltt.  8,  Khinebeck,  N.  Y. 

10  CHOICE  OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Pigeon  blue  and  white  from  imported  Sire  and  Dam. 
Natural  heelers.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

PHI  I  If?  minC  from  farm-raised.  Champion  bred 
uULLILi  1  Ui  U  8toci£,  2  to  6  11108.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

fj.B.  II  ALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  35811,  Westchester,  Penn. 


Sable  and  White  Collie  Puppies 

Males  -  $7 .00  Females  .  S3. so 

Fred  Goodlcllow  It.  1).  1  Gllboa,  NT.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  lor  PULLETS— Four  Collies, 
til  ee  eligible  to  registration.  PRICES  LOW. 
ALICE  HOSMER  -  -  Cromwell,  Conn. 


VUU.L  tiuiiiNbc — vonce  remaie  run,  pedigreed,  tor  laying 
"  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass 


FOX  HOUND  PUPS 


Long  eared. 

C.  WOODWORTH, 


Well  bred 

SHELDON,  VT- 


ITf'kT*  W, olp  FOX  HOUND  PUPS — Males,  S15.00. 

*  Hi  C.  lTOKlU.IICli  STEPHESS,  Manilas,  M.  Y. 

A  IRCFIAI  All-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
HinCUALCO  SHADYSIDE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 

rOONHOUND  PUPS— From  best  strains  in  America, 
V  also  foxhounds  and  beagles.  25  years  a  breeder  on 
this  farm.  F.  D.  HEYEN  -  Barryville  N  Y 


SHEEP 


CAT  P  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
A  Jrlljlj  with  two  thousand  Yearling 

breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for  hot 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  11.  BltAUG  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


Registered  n  1  410  nnlJ  OII/pO  Shipped  on  approvi 
1I.V1TIJ  illltl  Ij  1 1  LJ  No  payment  require 


Shropshire 

JAMES  S 


MOUSE 


LEVAJiJiA,  JJ. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

bTg  ttype  IberkshTre 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 

Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

•II.  C.  A  II.  II.  HA  liPkNDINijf  Dundee*  X,  Y, 

DUROCS.010"-  Sensation  and  Col. 
—  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Alerrilieltl,  N.  ¥. 


D 


PUREBRED i 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  offering  breeding  stool 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE,  N.  1 


CHESTER  WHITES  For  Sale  S™ K'J 

ed  April  25th.  Sired  by  one  of  the  best  big  type  B< 
that  1  have  seen.  Price  *12.00  each,  with  pedig 

JOHN  11.  JOHNSON  R-4  ROMeTn. 


Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  Ch 

grade,  Weaned,  *8  each.  3  mos. 
Ml  outs.  *|  2.50  each.  S  Bred  Sows, 


40  PIGS 

jN  i  ^.ovr  mu-n.  o  Died  SOWS, 

each.  Express  paid.  C.E.BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs 

Chester  White*  Service  hoars.  Fall  gilts, Spi 

WllCOiei  nulled  pigs.NiitionalOham.bloodli 

shipped  C.O.D.  IMIl  IH,1M)  F.tllll  Kennett  Square 


0  !  C  S"es‘  T,?-75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  grov 
U.  I.  U.  Prs.,  no-akin,  S25:Bredsows,  $50.  R.Hill.Senecifallj 


SWINE 


.VWWJVWWUW 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Iluroe  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price, 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


| 


DURE  BRED  PIGC 

I  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS  W 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route  Carlisle,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 


CpDIlViri  P1J71C  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

A  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 

Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  *6.50  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds.  *7.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEBAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  oid.  $6.00 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Jr*  I  C3r  S8  FOR  saL£ 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  ami 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $5.50  ea.,8  jks.  old  $5.75  ea 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $8.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  SI.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs 

Chester  Whites  and  large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  crossed  ;  Barrows  and  Sows  6-8  wks.  old, 
*6  each;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  A  few  nice  Chester 
White  Sows  6-8  wks.  old,  *15  a  pair,  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval— Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if 
satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Orders  for  one  pig  gladly  filled. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 

Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
*6.00  each  ;  8  to  8  weeks  old,  *6.50  each.  No  charge 
for  crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  to 
you  on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your 
depot.  These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have 
plenty  of  stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Purebred  Chester 
White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *7.50  ea. 
CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  .FAU?45i 

^  QUALITY  STOCK 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  oid.  *5  each;  8  weeks  old,  *5.50  each,  ill 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WOHUItN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0655.  Ilox  149. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Pigs  from  best  stock— good  healthy  pigs, 

good  size,  good  feeders .  *q  and  *6.50 

Also  100  Chester  White — 8-10  weeks  old"..  *7.00 

Pure  and  Cross  breed,  from  34  months’Jld!  .  *9.00 

Ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

A.  YOUNG  Tel.  Lex.  0646- W  Laconia  St.  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 


From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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How  The  Perfection  Pays  For  Itself 

Many  satisfied  users  say  that  the  Perfection  saves  the  wages 
of  one  hired  man.  Others  tell  us  it  raises  their  milk  production. 
Still  others  say  that  with  no  more  labor  they  now  keep  larger  and 
better  paying  herds. 

On  one  thing  they  are  all  agreed,  that  Perfection  pays  for  itself. 
The  Perfection  Milker  not  only  does  away  with  all  the  drudgery 
of  hand  milking  but  it  saves  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
Besides  the  saving  in  labor  you  get  more  milk.  Cows  yield  freely  to 
the  uniform  natural  action  of  the  Perfection  Milker.  The  new  two 
piece  teat  cup  milks  cleaner,  faster  and  with  less  vacuum;  besides  it 
is  easy  to  wash.  By  all  this  the  Perfection  quickly  pays  for  itself. 
On  a  dairy  farm  it  is  a  modern,  money-making  investment. 

The  Perfection  Milker  can  be  instantly  regulated  to  meet  every 
changing  condition  as  lactation  advances. 

It  cuts  the  dry,  unproductive  period  to  a 
minimum. 

Every  year  you  more  than  pay  for  a  Per¬ 
fection  Milker — first  in  wasted  labor  and 
wages,  again  in  lost  milk  production.  Why 
milk  by  hand  ? 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  free  catalog. 

Perfection  milking  pays. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co.  or  Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.  245  West  Jefferson  Street  r 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  New  York 


The  new  2  piece  Teat  Cup. 
One  pull  and  it  is  all  apart 
for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  Id.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Dairy  Ration  Without 
Silage 

I  am  milking  pretty  good  cows ;  we 
are  feeding  at  present  ground  oats,  peas, 
gluten  meal,  cottonseed,  'bran,  oilmeal. 
We  take  six  bags  of  oats  and  peas  mixed, 
one  of  gluten  meal,  one  cottonseed,  one 
bran,  %  bag  of  oilmeal  and  then  for  liay 
we  feed  clover,  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa 
hay  mixed,  that  is  Winter  feed.  When 
cows  are  on  grass  what  grains  are  best 
to  feed?  What  grain  is  best  to  feed  dry 
stock  and  young  stock?  G.  G.  E. 

Essex,  N.  Y. 

Dry  stock  should  be  fed  a  cooling  ra¬ 
tion,  one  that  is  not  too  high  in  protein 
and  carries  a  high  percentage  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  In  other  words  we  would  call 
it  a  wide  ration. 

The  ration  that  is  fed  to  a  dry  cow  is 
to  prepare  her  for  her  next  lactation 
period  and  not  to  feed  the  unborn  calf 
as  is  the  thought  of  many.  The  new¬ 
born  calf  contains  75  per  cent  water  by 
weight,  therefore  it  is  easily  seen  that  a 
cow  'has  not  given  much  of  her  energy 
to  grow  .the  unborn  calf.  The  exact  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  dry  cow’s  ration  must  be 
determined  by  what  you  expect  to  do 
with  cow  when  she  freshens.  If  you  are 
a  Holstein  breeder  and  desire  to  make  a 
seven-day  record,  then  the  cow  should  be 
soft  fitted,  but  if  you  want  a  yearly  rec¬ 
ord  or  are  going  to  run  her  under  average 
herd  conditions,  she  should  be  hard  fit¬ 
ted.  Fitting  or  fattening  before  calving 
tends  to  cause  a  cow  to  give  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat  throughout  her  follow¬ 
ing  lactation  period  than  were  she  al¬ 
lowed  to  freshen  in  a  thin  condition. 

By  soft  fitting  we  endeavor  to  put  fat 
on  the  cow's  body  which  will  come  off 
rapidly  in  a  short  time.  A  ration  which 
is  advised  for  this  purpose  is  two  parts 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  one  part  oats,  one 
part  bran  and  one  part  oilmeal.  Give 
the  cow  all  she  will  eat  of  this  mixture 
together  with  hay  and  beet  pulp  up  to 
within  two  weeks  of  calving,  when  she 
should  have  only  bran  and  oilmeal.  Final¬ 
ly  remove  the  oil  meal  a  week  before 
freshening. 

The  hard  fitting  ration  can  be  mixed 
by  using  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part 
oats,  one  part  bran,  *4  part  oilmeal, 
^2  part  gluten  or  cottonseed  meal. 

Young  stock  will  thrive  and  give  little 
breeding  trouble  if  you  give  them  good 
Alfalfa  hay  and’  bran  and  oats  as  a 
roughage.  Many  breeders  are  raising 
young  stock  this  way  with  very  excellent 
results.  A  little  beet  pulp  to  which  about 
a  half  pint  of  molasses  has  been  added 
will  put  your  heifers  in  perfect  condition. 
Of  course  bred  heifers  should  receive  the 
same  ration  as  a  dry  cow  for  at  least 
three  months  before  calving. 

With  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  hay  as 
a  roughage  you  have  a  fine  basis  around 
which  to  build  a  milk-producing  ration. 
Cattle  which  have  been  wintered  on  good 
Alfalfa  hay  seem  to  come  through  the 
Winter  and  shed  off  better  than  those 
which  have  been  fed  a  non-leguminous 
roughage.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
Sweet  clover,  especially  green,  is  one  of 
the  best  feeds  for  a  breeding  bull.”  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  nutrient 
content  of  peas  and  oats,  as  one  doesn’t 
know  just  the  proportion  in  which  these 
two  grains  are  mixed.  It  is  safe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  they  will  contain  at 
least  12  per  cent  of  protein,  gluten  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal  should  run  around 
40  per  cent  protein,  and  oilmeal  contains 
between  33  and  36  per  cent  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient,  and  bran  about  12  per  cent.  When 
mixed  in  the  proportion  stated  in  your 
letter  you  should  have  about  an  18  per¬ 
cent  protein  ration. 

You  have  stated  that  you  were  feeding 
gluten  meal.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
gluten,  one  known  as  gluten  feed  and 
the  other  as  gluten  meal.  The  feed  con¬ 
tains  approximately  25  per  cent  protein 
and  the  meal  40  per  cent.  As  you  have 
not  mentioned  silage,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  you  do  not  have  any.  With¬ 
out  silage  :a  ration  is  lacking  in  succul¬ 
ence.  We  know  that  cows  produce  about 
the  best  on  abundant  Spring  pastures 
for  one  reason  that  pasture  grasses  con¬ 
tain  a  high  per  cent  of  water.  If  you 
could  lay  in  a  supply  of  beet  pulp  in 
July  or  August  when  it  is  usually  the 
cheapest,  it  would  add  much  to  the  milk 
producing  quality  of  your  feed  next  Win¬ 
ter.  Beet  pulp  when  soaked  absorbs 
about  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 
Three  pounds  dry  weight  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  each  cow  daily.  J.  w.  n. 


Paints  and 
Disinfects- 
Dries 
.White 


Use 

as  a  Paint 
or  Powder 

Spray  it -Brush  it 
Dust  it 

The  S*mc  High-Quality  Product 
•  in  a  New  Package  Adopted  1924 
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Make  Your  Farm 
Produce 
More  Dollars 

CARBOLA  will  help  you  get 
more  out  of  poultry — chicks  — 
hogs — cattle.  Makes  orchards 
and  gardens  more  productive. 


too. 


CARBOLA 


is  a  pure  mineral  product  (NOT 
LIME)  mixed  with  the  strongest 
disinfectant  known.  Entirely 
harmless  to  man,  bird  and  beast. 

More  Milk 

is  the  sure  result  of  using  CAR¬ 
BOLA  regularly  to  disinfect  cow 
barns.  Because  CARBOLA 
quickly  kills  the  pests  that  keep 
down  milk  production. 

Fatter  Hogs 

are  certain  when  pens  are  free 
from  insects  and  parasites.  Dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  with  CARBOLA 
keeps  pens  disinfected. 

More  Eggs 

are  always  gathered  from  healthy 
hens.  An  occasional  dusting  with 
CARBOLA  puts  an  end  to  lice 
and  mites — and  is  the  start  of 
real  poultry  profit.  CARBOLA 
is  good  for  gardens,  too. 

Spray  It — Dust  It 

CARBOLA  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  can  be  applied  with 
any  spray  gun — or  use  it  the 
new  way — by  dusting.  A  few 
cents’  worth  of  CARBOLA  makes 
doliarsof  difference  i  n  farm  profit. 

Get  this  Big 
Dust  Gun 

Strongly  made.  Heavily  en¬ 
ameled.  Will  last  for  years. 

Has  big  chamber  with  extra 
large  opening  for  filling. 

Length  17  inches.  Get 
it  from  your  CARBOLA 
dealer  or  order  from 
us  direct. 


CARBOLA 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 
Natu  rat 
Bridge, 
New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition- 
or,  Worm*,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  (ot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co, 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A .  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  paifltiug,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N  Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


895 


The  Henyard 


Laying  Mash  for  Ducks 

Would  you  give  a  good  laying  mash  for 
ducks?  MRS.  J.  D. 

A  mash  for  laying  ducks  recommended 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  to  300  lbs.  of  which  mixture  is 
added  18  lbs.  of  high-grade  meat  scrap. 
When  fed,  about  one-tenth  part  of 
chopped  green  food,  such  as  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  vegetables,  is  mixed  with  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Aspergillosis  in  Chicks 

I  have  lost  about  200  baby  chicks.  They 
have  some  kind  of  growth  in  their  mouths, 
something  yellow  that  grows  on  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  around  the  tongue,  and  they 
just  gape  until  the  last.  They  will  not 
eat  or  drink.  I  take  the  best  of  care; 
have  a  nice  clean  coop.  Some  say  it  is 
canker  or  roup  diphtheria.  They  do  not 
have  diarrhoea.  G.  B.  s. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  is  often  found  upon  musty  grain 
or  moldy  litter  and  which  flourishes  in 
warm,  damp  places.  The  growths  of  this 
fungus  within  the  chick’s  mouth  and 
throat  are  sometimes  called  cankers.  The 
fungus  may  invade  the  deeper  air  pas¬ 
sages  and  cause  death  by  choking  the 
bird.  Where  it  may  be  reached,  as  in 
the  mouth  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
windpipe,  it  may  be  wiped  off  with  a 
swab”  and  the  spot  touched  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  This  may  save  chicks  or  older 
fowls  that  are  choking  from  obstruction 
of  the  windpipe.  When  the  deeper  air 
passages  are  involved,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  the  afflicted  chick.  The  disease 
may  be  called  diphtheria  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  aspergillosis  or  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia.  It  is  to  be  guarded  against  by 
avoiding  dampness  in  the  poultry  quar¬ 
ters,  chilling  of  the  chicks,  which  renders 
them  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  by 
seeing  to  it  that  no  moldy  grain  is  fed 
or  musty  litter  used.  It  is  a  very  fatal 
disease,  responsible  for  heavy  losses  in 
flocks  of  brooder  chicks  where  it  occurs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mulberries  and  Hens 

We  have  in  our  chicken-yard  one  very 
big  mulberry  tree  full  of  fruit  every  year. 
We  have  not  had  much  luck  with  our 
poultry,  especially  in  Summer.  We  have 
lost  many  hens.  One  of  our  neighbors 
says  the  mulberries  are  not  good  for 
poultry,  so  we  ought  to  exit  the  tree 
down.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  and  gives 
plenty  of  shade, ‘but  having  other  shade 
trees  in  our  chicken-yard  it  is  not  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  this  tree  there,  if  J'ou 
think  the  mulberries  are  not  good  for 
hens.  MRS.  W.  W. 

I  have  never  known  of  \ny  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  gained  by  mulberry  trees  in  the  poul¬ 
try  yard  and,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that 
their  planting  is  recommended  as  bait 
for  birds  that  would,  without  their  fruit, 
create  greater  ravages  in  fruit  trees  and 
berry  beds,  I  should  not  expect  them  to 
injure  hens.  Perhaps,  however,  those 
who  woxxld  wish  mulberries  upon  robins 
are  not  particularly  concerned  fox’  the 
health  of  those  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 


prepared  chick  mashes  may  be  used.  It 
is  more  convenient  to  purchase  these  al¬ 
ready  pi’epared  if  only  a  small  number 
of  chicks  are  to  be  cared  for.  Finely 
cracked  corn,  rolled  oats  or  pinhead  oat¬ 
meal  (steel-cut)  and  cracked  wheat  are 
good  hard  grains  for  the  first  four  weeks; 
after  that  larger  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat  may  be  fed.  Keep  water  or  skim- 
milk  always  before  them  and  feed  them 
only  enough  so  that  they  will  be  hungry 
for  the  next  meal.  M.  B.  D. 


Coccidiosis  in  Chicks 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
the  past  six  years.  Each  year  I  have^  the 
same  trouble  with  young  chicks.  When 
they  are  about  five  weeks  old  they  become 
light  in  weight,  have  drawn  heads,  sit 
around  with  ruffled  feathers ;  their  drop¬ 
pings  are  dark  in  color,  and  contain  a 
bloody  liquid.  Chicks  have  been  strong, 
healthy  and  growing  very  well  until  a  day 
or  two  ago.  I  feed  starter  and  chick 
grain,  charcoal,  grit,  fresh  running  water 
in  chick  yard,  green  food  supplied  by 
lawn  clippings.  Brooder-house  and  yard 
were  thoroughly  cleaned  before  putting 
chicks  in,  and  are  kept  clean.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  may  be  coccidiosis?  If  so 
what  can  I  do  to  prevent  and  cure  it? 
Bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  suggested 
to  me  to  be  used  in  their  drinking  water. 
Is  it  good,  and  how  should  I  use  it? 

New  York.  m.  h. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  coccidiosis. 
Open  several  of  the  dead  chicks  and,  if 
you  find  the  blixxd  gut  that  is  attached  to 
the  intestines  distended  by  a  bloody  or 
pasty  mass,  you  may  be  sure  of  the 
diagnosis.  The  most  simple  method  of 
prevention  is  to  hatch  only  from  healthy 
stock  and  rear  upon  ground  that  has  not 
been  long  used  by  poultry.  The  organism 
causing  the  disease  becomes  widespread 
in  old  poultry  quarters,  and  is  picked  up 
with  food  and  drink.  Merely  changing 
the  chicks’  quarters  to  entirely  new 
ground  may  suffice  to  overcome  the  trou¬ 
ble.  A  treatment  of  already  infected 
flocks  recommended  by  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  is  to  allow  the  chicks 
no  food  for  three  days  except  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  charcoal.  The 
first  day,  give  a  rounding  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  to  the  quart  of  water  as  a 
drink.  Then,  for  a  month  or  longer  jf 
necessary,  use  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in 
each  10  gallons  of  the  drinking  water,  or 
a  proportionate  amount  for  small  flocks. 
A  more  recent  treatment  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Experiment  Station  is  to  use  a  ra¬ 
tion  containing  40  per  cent  (4  lbs.  in  10) 
of  skim-milk  powder,  feeding  this  amount 
for  not  more  than  two  weeks.  The  milk 
powder  may  be  used  with  the  mash  fed. 
Give  only  from  one-third  to  one-lialf  the 
amount  of  whole  grain  previously  fed 
when  this  mash  is  used.  This  is  rather 
expensive  treatment  and  is  believed  to 
be  effective  through  the  constant  passing 
of  milk  sugar  through  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  chick.  Prevention  is  better 
than  attempts  at  cure  and,  where  new 
ground  is  available,  should  be  practiced. 

M.  B.  D. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100%  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br  Leghorns  •  $2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  -  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  -  1.75  3.25  6.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  baby 
chicks  right  after  they  are  hatched?  I 
heard  that  the  best  way  is  not  to  feed 
them  anything  the  first  48  hours  after  they 
come.  Then  I  saw  them  fed  with  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  crumbled  up  in 
little  bits.  They  were  hen-hatched  chicks, 
not  machine  hatched.  IIow  long  will 
they  have  to  be  fed  with  the  hard-boiled 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  what  kind  of  food 
am  I  supposed  to  give  them  next .;  Can 
they  drink  fresh  water  while  they  are  fed 
with  the  egg  yolk,  or  is  it  rather  better 
to  let  them  eat  it  dry?  MRS.  L.  H. 

Chicks  do  not  need  feeding  upon  solid 
food  for  at  least  48  hours  after  hatching, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  _  enclosed 
within  them  just  before  emerging  from 
the  shell  the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which 
they  hatch.  This  supplies  them  with 
nourishment  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  and  is  what  enables  chicks  to  be 
successfully  sent  by  mail  for  long’  dis¬ 
tances.  They  may  be  given  sour  milk  to 
drink,  however,  after  hatching  at  any 
time,  or  water  if  milk  is  not  at  hand. 
Early  feeding  upon  sour  milk  is  thought 
to  be  of  aid  in  preventing  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  in  the  chick’s  intestinal  tract  of  un¬ 
desirable  organisms  that  they  pick  up  and 
milk  in  some  form  is  indispensable  for 
the  first  few  weeks’  growth.  The  first 
feeding  may  be  upon  hard-boiled  eggs, 
whites  and '  yolks  together,  crumbled  up 
and  mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats 
or  finely  cracked  grains.  If  but  a  few 
chicks  are  to  be  fed,  rolled  oats  and  stale, 
but  not  musty,  bread  crumbs  may  well 
be  used  with  the  hard-boiled  eggs  for  the 
first  few  days.  Eggs  are  rich  food  and 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  great  quantity. 
One  egg  to  about  30  chicks  being  suffi¬ 
cient.  Do  not  overfeed.  A  little  at  a 
time  four  or  five  times  daily  is  sufficient. 
Keep  the  Chicks  a  little  hungry.  After 
a  few  days,  some  of  the  chick  grains  and 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10  weeks,  $1.00.  12  weeks,  #1.25.  F.  O.  B. 

Thev  are  l>red  from  healthy,  strong  farm  stock. 
JULY  and  AUGUST  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks . Per  lOO  $  8.00 

Parks’  Barred  Rox .  .  ...  Per  lOO  12.00 

Try  our  Chicks.  You  will  want  more  next  year. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM.  3ox  M,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.R.I.REDS 


Dark  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
25.  $4.00;  50,  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  UP,  13c, 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


R.  I. REDS  10c 


HEAVY  MIXED,  8c.  From 
heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  1.  IV.  MOYER,  Cocolamus,  l»a. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  500  1000 

June  and  July  Prices  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


u  WEEK  OI,l>  I{A  1IR Ell  ROCK  milirTC 

Att  THE  J.EICK  FARM,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio.  rULLLIS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ye,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100fo  guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  8.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


ESBENSHAOE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGOS— Now  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  only  60c  each.  Big  value.  Order  now.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  ESBENSHABE TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Rooks, Pa. 


NARRJGANSETT  EGGS,  40c.  S.AS.SS, 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  85o  each. 

K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  e 

Mammoth  l’ekin  and  Indian  Runner. 

Duckling  and  Kggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenix vllle.  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN— 20  or  more,  25c  each, 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
23rd  year.  EAUl,  SEAMANS,  Factory  vllle,  l*a. 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


_  ...  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

UUCkl  ri"M-  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

“  Beauandol  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Hattor,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Build  up  a  Profitable 
Business  with 

HALL  MAMMOTH 
INCUBATORS 


RESULTS,  count  in  the  hatching  business 
With  HALL  equipment  there  is  no  chance 
of  failure  for  it  has  every  tested  principle 
thac  assures  large  and  vigorous  birds  and 
maximum  hatches. 

The  HALL  operates  automatically— It  provides  the 
correct  moisture;  the  temperature  is  always  right  and 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  needed  to  hatch 
the  finest  quality  and  sturdiest  chicks. 

uYr l?  can  build  a  profitable  hatching:  business  with 
HALL  Mammoth  Incubators.  You  add  sections  from 
i  «n/Pro^ts  your  first  investment— sections  of 
1,200  egrgr.or  the  largrer  sizes  up  to  48,000  capacity. 

Decide  now  to  install  a  HALL  Incuba¬ 
tor.  Make  it  your  start  on  the  road  to 
independence.  Descriptive  literature 
and  proof  of  the  success  of  present 
owners  mailed  on  request. 

F.  E.  HALE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  184-R 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Only  8  cents  each 
White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Reds  and  Rocks  Priced  Very  Low 


These  give-away  prices  mean  profit  to  the  wide¬ 
awake  poultryman  who  appreciates  Rosemont 
quality.  Remember  these  chicks  are  from  the 
choicest  strains,  culled  and  mated  by  our  own 
staff  expert,  backed  by  17  years’  breeding  and 
hatching  experience. 


Prompt  June  Deliveries 


If  you  order  NOW  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  _ $2.50  $4.25  $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  135.00 

Brown  Leghorns  _  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Wyandottes  ..  4.50  8.50  17.00  82.50  160.00 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  ODCe. 
We  Prepay  Delivery  and  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


DARBY 


1XJHITE  LEGHORN? 

■  ■  Arc  Great  Layers 

Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co., 
Long  Island  and  Storrs  demonstrate  it.  Our 
Storrs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  supreme 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  180 
to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of  1.200  Darby  pullets 
averaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26 

8-10-12  Weeks  Old  PULLETS 

All  from  blood  tested  Breeders 


CT  n  A  O  RY  NORTH  BRANCH 
•  U/ilVU  1  NEW  JERSEY 


PINE  TREE 


Last  Call  for  Pine  Tree  Chicks 

Pine  Tree  prices  go  down  as  the  season  advances, 
but  the  quality  remains  exactly  the  same— based 
on  35  years’  experience. 

DELIVERY  JUNE  29-30 
Order  at  Once  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $5.75  $  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.75  7.00  13.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks,  4.2^  8.00  15.00 

Anconas  4.00  7.50  14.00 

A  good  investment — add  3c  per  chick  and 
say  “Pine  Tree  Special  Matings.” 
Prepaid  Post — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  weeks  old  -  $1.00 

Shipped  Express  Collect. 

'line  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

OUAUTVf  SERVICE  Oldest  Hatches  in  the  V.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


12  Week  Old  $1.25 

F.O.  B.  Red  Bank.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Place  your  order  now  for  August  and  September. 

Ready  to  Lay  Pullets,  $2  each. 

25 <jo  Deposit  Books  Your  Order. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


3  ULSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  L  D.  C.  A. 


"MARTIN’S  STRAIN**  Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  10c:Ulsh’s  Superior  W. 
Rock,  8c:  B.  Rock,  8c;  11.  Mix¬ 
ed,  7c.  12-wk.-old  W.  Wyan. 
Pullets  at  bnrajiin  price.  We 
8hipC.O.D.  100%  livedel.guar. 
JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 

10  wks.,  $1-12  wks.,  $1.25 
20  wks.  old,  $2. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breedersselected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 
We  specialize  In  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  IPs  Pure” 

ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  12  weeks  Old— Free  Range. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  &  Milk  Fed.  Circular. 

BRUNDAGE  BROS.  SALINsEBrYYoRrLS 


BEST  QUALITY; 
BABY  CHICKS 

feJliSs  Light  Mix . 4(6.00  per  lOO ! 

8.  C.  \V.  Leghorns.  7.00  per  TOO. 

t£  cent  less  500  lots.  1  cent  less  in  1,000  lots.  Less, 
i  than  100  add  25  cents.  100%  live  delivery.  F.O.  paid., 
i  All  free  range  stock. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA  .J 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Weeks  to  Mature  Pullets. 

These  pullets  are  bred  from  carefully  selected,  late 
moulting  producing  hens,  that  are  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  99  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  Pf  Tf  |  PTQ 
LEGHORN  rULL£,  1  O 

from  closely  selected  heavy  laying  stock.  Wyckoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches.  For 
delivery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Fa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyckoff -Tancred  Strain  — free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  §1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  sold 

before  July  1st.  E,  P.  BALDWIN,  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Mrs.  Paul  Hardaway  .  Brandenburg,  Ky. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  «fc  July  Priees-Ship  C.O.IL  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.00  $5.25  $  9.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7'()0 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100  %  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amis  &  Sou,  Props.  Star  Koute  Richfield,  l>a. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Kocks  -  .  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Mixed  or  Broilers  .  . 


-  $>10  per  lOO 
8  per  lOO 
6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  lOOOiots.  100 %  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  FA. 


CHICKS: 


25  50 

S.  C.  Reds...  $3.o«  $5.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3  00  5  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5;00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4  50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4^00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery/ — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEII  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


100 

$10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

700 


CHIX 


June  &  July  Prices  60  100 

Ferns  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.50  $  8  OO 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  4.50  8  OO 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.50  10  OO 

R.  I.  Reds  S.50  10:00 

Black  Minorcas  6.00  11.00 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  7.00 

Special  handling:  &  postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richlield,  Pa. 


1000 

$  70 
70 
90 
90 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.0 
B.  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.0 

„  .  ,  .  ...  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.0 

Special  price  on  oOO  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  gua; 
Older  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circula 

Vulley  Y  lew  Poultry  Farm  McAlisterville,  1*1 

from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barre 
Hocks  and  Reds  9c  each,  Heav 
Mixed  8c.  100%  safe  delivery  gua; 

B.VV.  AMJEY,  Cocolamus,  1*1 


Chicks 


CHICKS 

Cir.  free.  June  prices. 

CHICK*  )Vh!te  Leghorns,  7c;  Barred  Rocks, 
10c;  Light  Mixed,  6e;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L*  E.  SIItAWSKU  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

CWICIC  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

e,  l.  heav  Fit _ McAlisterville,  pa. 

For  C«lf»_BAR.ItED  ROCK  PULLETS 
.  10  weeks  old,  *1.00  each. 

WLNOELL  S.  STILL  •  Selden,  L.  I.,  S,  Y. 
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Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


Utility  Prices  Special  Matings’  Prices 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns . .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  1  2.00  4.25  8.00  1  5.00 


R  I  Rm1«  *  WhitP  Rnrl(« 

and  White  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50  1  4.00  4.75  9.00  1  7.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

y2 c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now .  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Address  Department  9 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Bure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  "*  —  — * 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . „ . $2.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds".  ..’..  3.00 
White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyans.;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons.". ..  ..  3.00 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds . 2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .  0.00 

THE  ADA  1IATC1IERY,  Route  15,  A1)A,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$2.50 

t  4.75 

$  9 

$27 

$45 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

54 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11 

33 

54 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10 

30 

49 

.  6.00 

11.00 

20 

WOLF  SELECTED 


ROCK  BOTTOM  MID-SUMMER  PRICES 

On  our  Hi-Quality  Chicks  for  June  and  balance  of  season 

"25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leerhorns,  Anconas  •  $2.75  $  4.50  $  8.00  $38.00  $  72.00 

Brd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  BIk.  Minorcas  8.00  5.60  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  -  3.50  ^6.25  12.00  67.00  110.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  -------  -  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Assorted,  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  chicks  -  -  2.50  3.75  7.00  33.00  62.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  chicks  for  broilers  -  -  3.00  J4.75  9.00  43.00  80.00 

Send  us  your  order  now,  for  wafting  may  mean  a^disappofntment. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  2  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  firet  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  eng  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on :  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 


Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


25 

$3.00 

2.50 

2.50 

200 


50 

$5.50 
4.50 
4  50 
3.75 


100 

$10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 


500 

$47.50 

37.50 

37.50 

31.50 


1000 
$  90 
75 
75 
60 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

White  Leghorns  • 

$2  50 

$4.50 

$  8 

$37.50 

$  70 

Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47,50 

90 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  -  - 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57  50 

Light  Mixed  -  -  - 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

60 

Heavy  Mixed  -  -  - 

2  75 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

Assorted  Chicks  - 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

37.50 

65 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  SepL,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br., 


ns-\ 
;es  ( 


Special  Leghorns-] 

Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  I 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 

100*  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHEKY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$34.00 

5.00 

9.00 

44.00 

3.50 

6.00 

30.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Brown  Leghorns  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Rocks  &  Reds  _  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wyckoff  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00 

Assorted  or  Mix...  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cut  Prices  checks  NOW 


Leghorns — Anconas  .....  10c 
Reds — Rocks  12c 


Other  Breeds  in  proportion— order  from  this  adv. 

PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED  RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Box  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  8c 
Barred  Rocks .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  It.  No.  3,  MeAHsterville,  Pa, 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


At  $9per  100,$42  per500,$82  per  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  -to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches  June  14-21-28,  July 
5-12th.  10*  books  order.  Circular  free. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  25  60  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25  $4.00  $7 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds- 3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


BABY  CHICKS  price! 


25 

50 

100 

500 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns 

$2.75 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37,50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

47.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

100*  safe  arrival  guaranteed— Postpaid. 


1000 
»  70 
90 
90 
60 


EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rooks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
!$c  less  on  600  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


26 

60 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8 

3.00 

5.50 

1  0 

3.25 

6.00 

1 1 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

T  25  60  100  500 

Wh-  Leghorns . $2.60  $4.60  $  8.00  $87.60 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  6.60  10.00  47  60 

R.  I.  Reds.  .  8.00  6.60  10.00  47^60 

Odds  and  Ends .  8.26  4.00  7.00  82.60 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

n»  MOHffri!SaKKS 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100*  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purekred  chicks  from  healthy  kred- 
to-lay  flocks;  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas,  10c:  Ruff 
Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Rocks,  lie;  Mixed.  7c:  ail 
heavies,  9c.  Orders  for  60  chicks,  lc  more.  25  chicks.  2c  more 
Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind’ 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hiilcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater.  N.Y. 


25  50  100 

S.  C  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.Reds&B. Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  rantre  flocks.  100  «  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVEK  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


P  |_1  |  P  W  C  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

w  rl  I  IV  O  $7.50  per  100  for  June  16-22-29  and 
July  6-13-20  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Free  circular. 

FRANK  ilLUll  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Jersey  Black  Giant 
Poultry 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant  breed  of  poultry?  Most 
farmers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  breed.  For  years  there  were  found 
flocks  of  large  black  birds  on  the  farms 
of  Central  New  Jersey.  They  seem  to 
have  come  originally  from  Langshans  or 
Black  Javas,  and  were  selected  and  bred 
by  farmers  for  their  color  or  shape.  They 
became  popular  as  farm  poultry,  and 
finally  experts  took  them  in  hand  and 
began  to  select  and  breed  to  a  type.  They 
met  with  great  popularity  for  a  time.  At 
one  time  they  made  a  greater  showing  at 
the  large  poultry  shows  than  any  other 
breed.  Of  late  years  this  popularity 
seems  to  have  waned.  Evidently  the 
Giants  still  have  a  place  in  the  poultry 
world,  but  they  do  not  attract  as  much 
attention  as  formerly.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  them?  Here  is  one  opinion 
given  for  your  consideration  : 

We  do  considerable  custom  hatching, 
having  about  43,000  eggs  capacity,  and 
have  noticed  the  strong  drop  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Giants’  eggs  brought  in.  I  asked 
C.  A.  Cornell,  our  poultryman,  why  they 
were  not  as  popular  as  they  had  been.  He 
says  that  to  start  with  they  were  well 
advertised,  and  the  large  hatcheries 
pushed  them.  They  contracted  for  the 
eggs  at  large  prices  during  the  hatching 
season,  and  many  farmers  went  into 
breeding  them  on  that  account,  and  have 
dropped  them  as  they  can  no  longer  sell 
the  eggs  for  fancy  prices.  There  is  a 
place  for  them  as  capons  at  fancy  prices 
in  the  hotel  trade,  restaurants  and  large 
families,  but  they  are  not  the  size  for  the 
popular  trade  as  they  are  too  large  for 
the  average  customer.  They  are  awk¬ 
ward  and  slow  to  mature,  and  I  rather 
think  there  is  a  larger  average  of  loss 
and  number  of  culls  than  in  the  medium¬ 
sized  breeds,  as  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  etc. 

Many  farmers  have  told  us  that  they 
had  dropped  them  because  they  wanted 
fowls  they  could  market  by  Christmas, 
and  they  could  not  do  so  with  a  majority 
of  the  Giants.  Also,  they  are  not  good 
layers,  especially  in  the  Winter  time, 
when  eggs  are  high,  and  most  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  dual-purpose  fowl,  I  think. 
As  I  see  it,  the  largest  percent  of  day-old 
chicks  are  sold  to  farmers  and  people 
keeping  medium  or  small  flocks.  As  soon 
as  these  drop  a  breed  the  large  breeders 
and  hatcheries  cannot  afford  to  continue 
them.  I  think  there  is  probably  a  place 
for  the  Giants,  but  I  think  they  were 
over-advertised  and  therefore  over-pro¬ 
duced.  The  Rocks  seem  to  be  taking 
their  place  very  largely  in  this  part  of 
New  Jersey.  geobge  d.  brill. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  observation  after  breed¬ 
ing  the  Giants  for  some  years  is  that 
there  are  two  quite  distinct  types.  One 
is  tall  and  rangy,  slow  to  mature  and  fat¬ 
ten,  but  more  than  fair  layers.  The  other 
seems  to  be  a  compact,  low-down  and 
“chunky”  bird — a  poor  layer,  quicker  to 
mature  and  easier  to  fatten.  The  tall, 
rangy  bird  is  more  of  the  general-purpose 
type,  while  the  other  is  a  meat  producer 
and  is  probably  the  type  most  breeders 
are  after. 


Feeding  Broilers 

My  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chicks  is 
three  weeks  old.  Will  you  give  me  a 
formula  for  the  best  mash  and  general 
feeding  for  the  cockerels  to  bring  them 
along  the  fastest?  The  flock  is  now  get¬ 
ting  all  the  milk  they  can  consume.  Is 
it  necessary  to  feed  the  cockerels  milk 
after  I  separate  them  from  the  flock? 

New  York.  w.  G.  H. 

Cockerels  intended  for  broilers  should 
be  f- 1  upon  the  same  ration  given  the 
pullets  until  within  about  two  weeks  of 
marketing,  when  they  may  be  placed  upon 
a  special  fattening  ration.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  a  good  frame  upon  which 
to  pla"»e  the  fat,  the  second  to  cover  that 
frame  with  tender  meat.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  milk  for  both  cockerels 
and  pullets,  though  it  is  not  “necessary” 
in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Leghorn  cockerels  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  pens  when  about  eight  weeks  of 
age  and  fed  upon  some  such  special  fat¬ 
tening  mixture  as  60  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and 
40  lbs.  of  red-dog  flour,  mixed.  If  this 
can  be  wet  up  with  skim-milk,  so  much 
the  better.  It  may  be  fed  in  troughs  for 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  feeding  three 
times  daily  and  giving  each  time  only 
what  the  chicks  will  clean  up.  Cracked 
corn  may  be  fed  in  addition.  Chicks  will 
stand  this  forced  feeding  for  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks,  when  they  should  be  sent 
to  market,  lest  they  “go  off  their  feed” 
and  lose  the  gain  made.  Such  specially 
fattened  birds  should  bring  a  higher 
price  than  those  allowed  to  run  with  the 
flocks.  The  earlier  the  cockerels  can  be 
separated  from  the  pullets  the  better, 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  pullets. 

M.  B.  D. 


INownhCAO 

I  PULLETS 

efij 

£2  from  high  producing 

|  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

o  me 

Ml  Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

'J,  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 


BSS.q  w 

Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  GO  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $5.25  $10  $47.50 

R.  I.  Reds — Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6.25  12  57.50 

White  .Wyandottes  .  .  6.75  13  62.50 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Part.  Rocks  7.75  15  72.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  Light  Mixed,  8c 

Free  price  list  and  circular.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  $5.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.25 

Barred  Rocks .  6,00 

Assorted .  4,25 


rices  on  BEST 

POULTRY 
GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Carp.  ol  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.60;  300  lbs.  $«.60.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA, 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

High  Quality  Stock  —  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

1 OO  500 

$  9.50  $45.00 

12.00  57.50 

11.50  55.00 

8.00  40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

EL  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  /  >10-00  per  100 
T>  ,  T>  4  *1  00.00  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1  4.00per  loo 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  i  6  .OOper  100 
Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  8.00per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousand#  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching, 
bend  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  34d 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 

Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  \  igorous.  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  Breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  of  high¬ 
est  production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100^  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
ty;  r  urT1!4tf  Producing  high  quality  chicks. 

Wnte  for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  114-0,  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  100 

S.C.  Whito  Leghorns  -  •  $  3 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  ■  10 
Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  •  •  0 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100#  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 

$  CHICKS  THAT  PLEASE 


.11 

10.00 

0.75 

.11 

10.00 

0.75 

.10 

9.00 

8,75 

.07 

6.50 

6  25 

At  Profit-Making  Prices 

Order  from  nd.  Less  than  100  100  500  up 
S.  C.Wh.  &  Drown  Leghorns  .08  $  7  50  *7  00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . . n  -  * 

Rhode  Island  Reds . j. 

Heavy  Mixed . ’ . .jo 

Light  Mixed . .07 

Circular  sent  on  request 
UI.SII  1’OUIiTRY  FARM  &  lUKIIIKl,  fort  Trevortoii,  fa. 

STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  July  5-12-19-26 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig 
I  orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
'  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 

Circular.  10*  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

XjEGHORN  bullets 

Bred  from  selected  stock  with  known  breeding.  8  week 
old  at  $1 .05  each.  Older  ages  slightly  higher. 

CEDAltllUItST  POUI/TKY  i'A  K  .H,  Jiahway,  N ,  J, 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Itanges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


ARE 


BETTER 


Breeders  officially  tested  free  from  White 
Diarrhea  infection.  Rapid  growth,  early 
maturing — high  production. 


White  Leghorns... 

R.  1.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes 


)  100%  live 
16c  f  delivery 
18c  !  guaranteed 


Add  $1.00  to  your  order  for  50  chicks 
Add  75c  to  your  order  for  25  chicks 
Leghorn  Pullets,  1  Vi  lhs . $1.25  each 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WENE  CHICKS 

State-Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 

at  These  Bedrock,  Postpaid  Prices,  per  lOO 


S.  C.  White  Leohorn  Chicks .  SI  1.00 

Special  Matings— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14.00 

While  Rock-Wyandotte  Special  Broiler 

and  Roaster  Matings .  11.00 

White  Rocks.  Wyandottes  and  Reds....  .  14.00 


8- 10- 1?  Weeks  and  4  Months  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  lor  July  Del. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  v,n.D.apnd.  j. 


- —SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  *ree  range.  Pure  Barron 

English  Strain,  with  trapneet  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking:  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  it  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


*25  50  100 

s.  C.  ‘White  &  Brown  Leghorns  #2. ‘25  $4.00  #7*00 

K.C,  Barred  Hocks  .  ,  2.75  5.00  0.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  0.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran* 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLBYHATCHERY,  Boi51,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds— Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  *  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  enlarge  lots.  Free 
range — 100%  delivery — Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


chicks 

CLQYD  NIEMOND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $ 
Common  Wh.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


8.00  per  100 
7.00  >’ 

».00  ” 
8.50  ” 

8.00  ” 
6.00  ” 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.C  BUFF  lE&HORNS.  $12-100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  $8-100 
B.  ROCKS,  59-100  REDS.  $9.50-100  WHITE  ROCKS.  S13-100 
LIGHT  MIXED,  57-100  HEAVY  MIXED.  58-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fl  HIGH  GRADE  ft 

uHICKo 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10e; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Pie; 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  13«;  Assorted, 
8c.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
circular  and  prices.  CIIA8.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y'. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  SllO  per  lOO 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  T.  S.  <7.  P.  (f.  A . 

A.  11.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  CTC  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLC  I  O  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  It Eli-lV-F A  ISM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


3000 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  $1  ■<>» 

For  June  delivery  at . X  ea. 


H.  SHEPARD,  Upper  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm.  Saddle  River,  H.  J. 


3PULLETS 

UNITED  EGO  FARMS 


ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  old.  $1.00  each. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  May  29,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

With  broodiness  becoming  more  of  a 
factor  as  the  season  advances,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  slumped  during  the  thirtieth  week  of 
the  Storrs  laying  contest,  the  1,400  pul¬ 
lets  laying  6.143  eggs  or  62.7  per  cent. 
This  is  283  eggs  less  than  last  week,  but 
587  eggs  more  than  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday 
night,  the  contest  flock  shelled  out  150,- 
411  eggs,  or  an  average  of  107  eggs  per 
pullet  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
contest. 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Reds  owned  by  F.  E. 
Freeman  from  Ohio,  made  tire  best  score 
for  the  week  with  a  lay  of  63  eggs.  This 
pen.  incidentally,  should  have  been 
credited  with  first  place  on  the  honor  roll 
last  week  with  a  score  of  64  eggs,  in¬ 
stead  of  Fabry  Brothers,  as  listed  on  the 
twenty-ninth  report.  Second  place  on 
this  week's  honor  roll  wras  taken  by  E. 
W.  Picker’s  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from 
New  Jersey.,  with  a  score  of  59  eggs. 
White  Leghorns  owned  by  W.  S.  Hannah 
&  Sons  from  Michigan,  placed  third  for 
the  week  with  a  lay  of  57  eggs.  Two 
more  pens  of  the  same  breed  tied  for 
fourth  place  for  the  week  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  56  eggs  each.  Tlffiy  are  the  en¬ 
tries  of  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  from 
Washington,  and  the  Mayhill  Poultry 
Farm  from  Indiana. 

The  Hollywood  Leghorns  continue  to 
lead  all  contestants,  and  their  score  to 
last  Sunday  night  was  1,590  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  159  eggs  for  each  of  the  ten 
competing  pullets  in  the  pen.  George  B. 
Ferris’s  entry  from  Michigan,  stands  sec¬ 
ond  among  all  contestants,  and  the  May- 
hill  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns  passed  E.  A. 
Ilirt's  White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts, 
during  the  week  to  take  third  place  among 
all  entries. 

Laying  at  a  rate  of  slightly  over  64 
per  cent,  the  White  Leghorns  as  a  class 
led  all  other  varieties  in  the  contest. 
Then  follow  the  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
the  Reds  and  the  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Rocks  are  tied.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Barred  Rocks,  all  varieties  eased  off 
a  little  in  production  during  the  week. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,471 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
1,305 ;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J..  1,254. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass,  1,- 
522-4;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  1,199. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  1,444 ;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Conn.,  1,353. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn..  1.390;  L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H.,  1,- 
340;  George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass.,  1.293; 
Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,271. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm.  1,590-1;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich., 
1.562-2 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm.  Ind.,  1,- 
524-3 ;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
505-5 ;  Alfred  ,T.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1,472. 


Ailing  Chicks 

There  is  some  disease  among  my  chicks. 
I  have  killed  all  the  droopy  and  those  who 
looked  as  though  they  had  bowel  trouble. 
Some  died  that  did  not  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  affliction.  They  are  about 
two  weeks  old,  White  Leghorns,  hatched 
from  our  own  flock.  The  liver  of  some 
examined  ivas  spotted  with  small  yellow 
spots ;  with  some,  the  bile  was  enlarged, 
and  others  it  had  taken  on  an  olive  green 
tint  form.  I  found  one  whose  heart 
seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sac  filled  with 
water.  Does  not  seem  to  be  any  coccidio- 
sis  yet,  but  I  have  had  that  trouble  other 
years.  Should  the  buttermilk  (home 
churned  from  separated  milk)  be  diluted 
with  water  before  given  the  chicks,  and 
do  you  consider  that  a  better  drink  than 
properly  soured  skim-milk?  Would  sour 
the  night’s  milk  with  a  sour  milk  “start¬ 
er”  and  have  it  thick  to  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  G.  F.  s. 

Huntsburg,  Ohio. 


More  E 


“To  Whom  It  May  Concern,  Particularly  Poultrymtn: 

A  BOUT  five  months  ago  in  December,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  selling  all 
my  chickens  because  I  was  not  getting  an  egg.  Along  came  Mr. 
A  X  Schrader  and  guaranteed  to  send  me  something  to  make  my  hens  lay. 
It  was  a  new  feed  to  me,  called  B  B  (BULL  BRAND). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  X  got  a  few  eggs.  In  two  weeks,  50%  of  my 
birds  laid,  and  in  three  weeks,  80%  of  my  fowls  were  producing. 

I  have  fed  several  laying  mashes,  but  can  conscientiously  say  that  B  B 
(BULL  BRAND)  Laying  Mash  excels  them  all  and  I  shall  be  a  user  of  this 
feed  as  long  as  it  is  made.  If  you  have  any  hens  not  laying  or  if  you  think 
they  should  do  better,  my  advice  is,  use  B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Laying  Mash. 

Yours, 

— —  Charles  Felleger,  Pennsylvania. 

BULL  BRAND 


LAYING  MASH 


CIMPLY  eggs  in  feed  form!  It  is  a  rich,  clean,  high- 
^  quality  egg-producing  feed,  made  from  the  best  quality 
ingredients.  Contains  Dried  Buttermilk,  Linseed  Oil  Meal, 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Meat  Scrap,  Bone  Meal,  Fish  Meal 
and  for  minerals  Calcium  Carbonate  and  Salt.' 

Made  by  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y4 
Also  makers  of  B  B  Chick  Starter,  B  B  Growing  Mash, 
B  B  Developing  Feed,  B  B  Chick  Feed,  and  B  B  Scratch 
Feed,  as  well  as  B  B  Molasses  Horse  Feed,  Bull  Brand 
Dairy,  Marmico  16%  dairy,  Farmers  32%  Mixing  Feed 
and  other  feeds. 


c disk  for  Bull  Brand  at  feed  and  grain  stores  erery'where 


For  MORE  MILK  feed 
B  B  [BULL  BRAND]  DAIRY  RATION 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-bred9  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate, 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c.  each  and  up. 


Varieties 


Hogan 


Prices  on  : 


Anconas . . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes . 

Black  Minorcas . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Giant  Chicks... 


SO 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6,00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75.00 

170.00 

.18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

.  6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

.  ,  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

fe  Established  1887  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y. 


ATllENEON  QUALITY 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


The  zvise  do  consider 

Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 
But  quality  over  price  must  be  bigger 
Atheneon’s  are  always  sought . 

DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY 


/^theneon  quality  always  pleasing.  Atlieneon  service  never  tailing. 

Summer  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  B.  C.  &  S.  C.  Beds  .  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas  .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Buff  Bocks.  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Minorcas,  Campines .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

PUBE  TANCREDS,  $16  hundred.  HOLLYWOODS.  $14  hundred.  ENGLISH,  $12  hundred. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  COME  BACK  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON.  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 
THIS  AD.  or  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
and  Ohio  B.C.A.  ATHENS  CHICK.  HATCHERY  BOX  92  ATHENS,  OHIO 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

nil  At,  POVL'l’ItY  KAllM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  Westfield,  N.  J. 


KlinesBRocKD  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  H.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  ltox  10,  Mltldlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Heavy  Breed  Chicks.  7c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

(II  AS.  F.  EWING  Jit.  No.  1  McClure,  I*a. 


WVAMnnTTE  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  t¥  I  HilUU  I  1  L  dOWDIN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


The  chief  difference  that  you  will  note 
in  deaths  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea, 
which  may  not  be  accompanied  by  diar¬ 
rhoea,  is  that  deaths  occur  earlier,  from  a 
few  days  to  three  or  four  weeks  of  age, 
while  coccidiosis  does  not  ordinarily 
cause  heavy  losses  until  after  that  age. 
The  external  symptoms  are  much  the 
same,  being  those  of  growing  weakness 
and  general  lack  of  thrift.  The  liver  of 
chicks  with  white  diarrhoea  may  show  a 
pale  color  with  red  streaks.  Cocc’diosis 
displays  inflammation  of  the  cacea  or 
blind  guts,  with  distension  and  filling 
with  more  or  less  bloody  or  cheesy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  gall  bladder  may  be  distended 
in  case  of  white  diarrhoea  and  the  yolk 
unabsorbed.  White  patches  may  be  found 
on  the  liver  in  coccidiosis  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cacea  is  characteristic  and, 
together  with  the  age  of  the  chicks  as 
deaths  occur  in  numbers,  will  make  the 
diagnosis. 

Buttermilk  and  sour  skim-milk  are  of 
practically  the  same  feeding  value. 
Neither  needs  diluting  with  water;  but¬ 
termilk  may  contain  an  excess  of  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  churn,  thus  reducing 
its  food  value.  m.  b.  d. 


PARKS 


ROCKS 


BRED-TO 
LAY 

The  Chance  That  Comes  Once  a  Year 

3-6  and  13-week-old  stock  at  special  prices  now 

DLniimfc  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.. Vj  off  after  May  20th 
{\LLrU  viLlJ  gest  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching. .  */2  off  after  May  10th 
PDirfq  Best  Grade  Day  Old  Chicks..  \'z  off  after  June  1st 
*  KlVliij  Yes,  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

•Mil  late  chicks  did  so  well  VU  want  more.  They  are  better  layers  than  the  early  ones. 

Ouilayed  everything  around  here,  etc.” — U.  Johnson,  Montclair,  Hew  Jersey. 

Now  lo  Your  Chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  layers  at  prices  that 
come  only  once  in  a  year.  Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

“Parks’  Strain”  the  strain  protected  by  a  U.  S.  registered  trademark. 

J.  W-  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA.  Baby  Chick  Association 


roBreii 

RIVER- 

CHICKS 


PAV  BIG*  DIVIDENDS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th. 


_  _  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 

grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50  100  500 

ITY  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3,00  $5.50  $10.00  $45.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  3.50  [6.50  12.00  55.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes .  3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00 


1000 
$  85.00 
105.00 
115.00 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free, 
the  1.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of 
TIIE  OHIO  HlVElt  CHICKEItlES,  Box  70,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  article  on  the 
bush  strawberry  saved  me  50  cents ;  that 
one  on  Murine  another  50  cents — so  that 
this  year’s  subscription  costs  me  nothing. 
I  believe  that  your  Publisher’s  Desk  alone 
is  worth  the  dollar  per  year  to  nine  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  ten,  if  they  will  read  it. 

Ohio.  c.  B.  s. 

Here  is, a  practical  way  to  figure  the 
cost  of  a  subscription  to  a  publication. 
The  farm  paper  that  does  not  furnish  a 
service  that  is  worth  more  than  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  isn’t  worth  having.  This 
subscriber  received  his  money’s  worth  in 
two  little  items,  with  50  other  issues  from 
which  to  draw  information. 

I  made  a  shipment  of  five  crates  of 
eggs  to  the  Eastern  Butter  and  Egg  Co., 
of  22  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  this 
company  in  the  way  of  settlement.  Can 
I  enlist  your  good  offices  to  collect  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  eggs?  Anything  you  can 
do  to  assist  me  will  be  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  u  s.  K.  A. 

New  York. 

The  Eastern  Butter  and  Egg  Co.  seems 
to  have  disappeared,  and  letters  to  the 
concern  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  marked,  “Removed  and  the 
present  address  unknown.”  Fly-by-night 
produce  houses  are  prone  to  disappear  in 
this  manner,  and  again  we  emphasize  the 
wisdom  of  shipping  only  to  houses  of 
reputation  with  financial  standing.  In 
sending  produce  to  commission  houses, 
the  shipper  has  some  protection  to  the 
extent  of  the  bond  which  must  be  filed 
by  all  houses  doing  business  as  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  of  Adam 
Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  taken  from 
the  Household  Magazine.  Would  you 
give  me  your  opinion  regarding  same, 
whether  the  company  is  reliable  or  not? 

Pennsylvania.  l.  a.  s. 

If  Adam  Fisher  Company  will  under¬ 
take  to  sell  your  patent  on  a  commission 
basis  all  well  and  good,  but  if  they  ask 
you  for  an  advance  fee  on  any  pretext, 
our  advice  to  you  would  be  to  drop  the 
correspondence  at  once. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Burrows  Train  Contract  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.?  An  agent  traveling  our 
neighborhood  urged  me  to  fill  out  this 
blank  and  send  it  with  $50  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  big  profit  as  a  shareholder. 
I  shall  do  nothing  before  I  get  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  company’s  reliablity. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  j.  k. 

We  advise  this  woman  not  to  invest 
any  money  which  she  is  not  prepared  to 
lose  in  this  project.  This  woman  is  wise 
enough  to  “investigate  before  investing.” 
Those  who  part  with  their  money  on  the 
strength  of  the  story  told  by  the  stock 
salesman  invariably  have  reason  to  regret 
their  haste. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
the  enclosed  literature  of  Automotive 
Royalties  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
If  you  think  it  is  worth  a  chance  you  may 
return  same.  As  a  tool  and  die-maker, 
to  me  this  engine  as  described  is  surely 
a  fake,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  H.  M.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the 
Parker  inventions  which  are  usued  as  the 
basis  of  this  stock  promotion.  But  if  the 
inventors  are  practical  and  all  they  are 
represented  to  be,  the  promoter,  Eugene 
Christian,  is  taking  an  unusual  road  to 
finance  a  legitimate  enterprise.  The  liter¬ 
ature  smacks  of  the  promoter  of  question¬ 
able  enterprises.  We  could  not  advise 
anyone  to  part  with  their  money  in 
Eugene  Christian's  promotion  dope — and 
there  is  nothing  more  tangible  in  sight  on 
which  the  investor  can  base  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

Would  you  advise  me  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  enclosed  offer  of  World 
Wide  Educational  Service,  Chicago,  Ill.? 

Vermont.  A.  B.  L. 

The  letter  of  World  Wide  Educational 
Service  offers  this  subscriber  a  complete 
eight-volume  set  of  cyclopedia  complimen¬ 
tary  as  an  advertising  feature.  The  let¬ 
ter  is  a  fine  specimen  of  “sucker  bait.”  A 


number  of  distributors  of  books  of  this 
sort  have  been  working  the  same  game. 
To  secure  the  “cyclopedia”  a  loose  leaf 
service  has  to  be  subscribed  for  at  a  price 
that  covers  both  the  cost  of  the  cyclo¬ 
pedia  and  the  service.  Such  free  offers 
are  always  subject  to  suspicion,  and  even¬ 
tually  the  hook  invariably  appears  behind 
the  bait. 

In  the  Spring  of  1925  I  sent  $20  as 
first  payment  for  an  order  of  chicks.  For 
a  year  I  could  neither  get  the  chicks  nor 
my  money  back.  Then  I  wrote  that  un¬ 
less  I  got  one  or  the  other  at  once  I 
would  send  my  claim  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  promptly  got  back  word  that  the  chicks 
would  be  sent  so  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  use  of  your  name  and  for  your 
ability  as  a  collector.  f.  d. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  was  experiences  of  this  kind  that 
first  led  us  to  collect  claims  for  farmers. 
In  such  cases  the  farmer  is  helpless.  He 
cannot  persuade  the  creditor  to  settle  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  sue  for  the  claims  in 
a  distant  State,  or  even  in  a  distant  part 
of  his  own  State.  But  if  a  dealer  expects 
to  do  business  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  with  farmers  he  is  not  likely  to 
refuse  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  demand  for  an  hon¬ 
est  claim.  It  is  subscribers  of  the  paper 
that  give  it  this  influence,  and  it  is  right 
that  the  power  be  used  for  their  rightful 
benefit. 

London  Jewelers,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  been  collecting  money 
here  on  contracts  for  some  time.  Now 
they  notify  us  that  they  can  no  longer 
send  collectors,  and  ask  that  we  go  to 
the  office  and  select  jewelery.  We  pay  in 
by  the  month  until  we  have  paid  $39,  and 
then  make  a  selection  of  jewelry.  Some 
of  us  have  paid  in  about  $30.  Can  we 
get  our  money  back  or  what  rights  have 
we  now  ?  a.  M.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

The  concern  refuses  to  refund  the 
money.  The  terms  of  the  contract  are 
not  definite.  On  suit  they  may  be  obliged 
to*  return  the  money,  but  the  cost  of  the 
suit  would  outweigh  the  amount  involved. 
All  you  can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  take 
what  the  London  Jewelers  ai'e  willing  to 
give  you,  and  charge  the  balance  to  ex¬ 
perience.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  an  im¬ 
provident  procedure  to  hand  your  money 
over  to  strangers  and  put  yourself  in  a 
position  where  they  can  give  you  any¬ 
thing  they  like  in  exchange  for  it.  Do 
not  do  it  again. 

I  am  interested  in  two  advertisements 
on  work  at  home  in  spare  time,  but 
thought  I  would  ask  for  your  advice  be¬ 
fore  writing  to  them.  Are  they  reliable 
or  fakes?  I  will  enclose  advertisements. 
I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  advice 
you  gave  me  on  old  coins  some  time  ago. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  J.  b.  t. 

Here  are  the  two  advertisements  for¬ 
warded  by  this  woman : 

We  pay  $1.20  dozen,  sewing  bungalow 
aprons  at  home.  Spare  time.  Thread 
furnished.  No  button-holes  to  make. 
Send  stamp.  Cedar  Garment  Factory, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  who  can  do  plain  home  sewing 
and  want  profitable  spare  time  work. 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Glendale  Co.,  Putnam  Station, 
N  .Y. 

They  are  typical  of  the  fake  work-at- 
liome  schemes.  First  the  reader  is  asked 
to  send  stamp  for  information  or  particu¬ 
lars.  Then  the  prospective  victim  is 
asked  to  send  money  for  material.  The 
game  is  to  sell  the  material  under  the 
deception  that  the  advertiser  will  pay  for 
the  work.  A  mean  petty  swindle.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  earn  a  little  money 
the  women  are  defrauded  of  small  sav¬ 
ings. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  issued  a  fraud  order  against 
Linnit  Service,  Inc.,  and  also  against 
Frederick  P.  Burnett,  home  employment 
manager  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  May  16, 
1927.  Any  mail  addressed  to  them  no 
doubt  will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  We 
have  referred  to  this  concern  from  time 
to  time,  and  advised  our  people  to  pass 
by  the  allurement,  which  was  one  of  the 
“work-at-home”  schemes  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  hands  of  the  Linnit  Ser¬ 
vice  Company. 


An  old  colored  man  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  a  justice  on  a  charge  of  assault.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  the  judge  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  a  lawyer  appointed  to  de¬ 
fend  him.  “No,  no,  judge.”  he  replied, 
“I  don't  wan’  no  lawyer,  but  I  sutinly 
would  like  a  couple  of  good  witnesses,  if 
you  got  ’em.” — Hardware  Age, 


How  to  cut 

your  plowing  cost  in  half 


Read  here  how  a  tractor  that  is  big  enough 
to  be  economical  makes  remarkable  savings 


A  TRACTOR  that  is  “ too  small ” 
for  your  work  may  easily  double 
the  cost  of  your  plowing.  Think  what 
that  means!  Twice  the  cost  on  every 
acre !  A  big  slice  of  profit  lost  on  every 
bushel  of  yield.  We  proved  this  as¬ 
tounding  fact  in  a  recent  critical  can¬ 
vass  of  OilPull  owners.  We  found  that 
75  per  cent  had  previously  owned 
other  tractors.  In  every  instance  they 
had  bought  larger,  more  powerful 
OilPulls  to  cut  their  power  costs. 

Here  is  how  it  works  out 

One  man  can  operate  a  15-25 
OilPull,  a  three-plow  outfit,  just  as 
easily  as  any  two-plow  outfit.  On  the 
face  of  it  he  would  plow  one-half  more 
because  of  the  extra  plow  bottom. 

But,  actually,  according  to  owners’ 
reports,  a  three-plow  OilPull  plows 
twice  as  much  as  any  two-plow.  This 


is  due  to  the  extra  speed  and  power 
of  the  OilPull  added  to  the  extra  bot¬ 
tom.  Thus  the  OilPull  cuts  plowing 
cost  in  half — at  the  same  labor  cost. 
You  save  50  per  cent  per  acre. 

And  this  saving  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  farm  and  the  size  of  the 
OilPull  used  increase.  Instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium,  you  pocket  a  profit. 

Other  savings,  too 

An  OilPull  of  the  right  size  gives 
you  other  important  savings.  You 
save  fuel.  You  save  on  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense.  You  save  on  depreciation. 

Write  for  further  information. 

Write  us  for  special  literature,  cata¬ 
logs,  etc.  In  the  meanwhile  see  your 
nearest  Advance-Rumely  dealer.  Re¬ 
member  the  penalty  of  too  little 
power  is  loss. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  INC. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  ZZ,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Combine  Harvesters  that  keep  going 

Advance-Rumely  Combines  have  already  made  a  wonderful  record  for  capacity  and  dependability. 
They  keep  going.  12  to  24  foot  cuts.  Made  in  Prairie  and  Hillside  types.  Write  for  catalog. 


! 


You’ll  Be 
Proud  to 
Own  It 


YOU  can  buy  a 
cheaper  sepa¬ 
rator — just  as  you 
can  buy  a  cheaper 
cow,  or  a  cheaper 
car.  But  the  cheaper 
separator  will  be 
costing  you  heavily 
both  in  money  and 
satisfactionfor  years 
to  come. 

The  United  States  has  won  the  O.K. 
of  dairymen  by  excelling  in  the  three 
real  points  where  one  separator  can  be 
superior  to  another — close  skimming, 
easy  running,  long  life. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 
United  States  can  give  you? 

Seven  sizes — motor  or  gas  engine 
attachments  on  larger  sizes.  Separa¬ 
tors  or  repair  parts  available  from 
eight  warehouses. 


I 

] 

I 


I 
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VERMONT  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
AGENTS:  Some  desirable  territories  open  for 
live  user-agents.  Write  for  plan. 


NITED 

STATE 


PECIAL  OFFER 


A  7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints — 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Westerville.  Ohio  -  Box  ios 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

Thl9  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  ha9  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  It,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
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When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Long  Range  Wheat 
Competition 

Another  world-wide  jolt  may  hit  the 
farm  markets  sooner  or  later,  probably 
later.  It  concerns  the  wheat  outlook. 
The  little  gi’oup  which  controls  the  grain 
situation  in  Russia  declares  itself  ready 
to  join  the  proposed  world-wide  pool 
which  would  try  to  contfol  the  world’s 
production  and  markets  for  grain.  The 
Russian  wheat  commission  claims  that 
they  will  have  100  million  bushels  a  year 
V,  to  export  within  two  years  from  now. 
That  would  be  two-thirds  the  usual  ex¬ 
port  surplus  of  the  United  States.  This 
promise  need  not  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  Russian  officials  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  in  large  figures  for  a  number  of  years 
but  so  far  the  actual  quantity  of  exports 
of  any. kind  has  been  light. 

“Can  they  do  it?”  asked  the  writer  of 
a  native  Russian  scientist  who  keeps  in 
touch  with  conditions  in  his  home  land. 

“Of  course  they  could,”  he  replied. 
“There  is  more  good  wheat  land  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  and  most  of  the  160  million 
people  wrnrk  on  farms.  They  could  swamp 
the  market  if  they  raised  wheat  like  the 
farmer's  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Argentine.  The  Province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  in  Canada  has  only  800,000 
people  but  they  sometimes  export  from 
that  one  Province  over  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  Russia  could  export  ten 
times  that  much  and  not  half  try. 

“But  why  should  they  try?”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “All  they  can  do  wfith  surplus 
wheat  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  take  whatever  small  supplies 
of  manufactured  goods  the  government 
can  furnish  at  extremely  high  prices.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  the  nature  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  which  does  not  favor  the 
farmers.  There  is  little  inducement  for 
farming  enterprise ;  besides  they  do  not 
have  the  machinery,  improved  seed  and 
modern  methods  of  the  western  farmers.” 

“Tf  the  Russians  are  mostly  farmers, 
why  don’t  they  run  the  country  to  suit 
themselves  like  the  farmers  of  Denmark? 
Such  conditions  as  you  describe  would 
start  a  revolution  here.  Why  do  they 
stand  it?” 

“Because  they  have  never  had  anything 
different,”  replied  the  Russian  scientist. 
“They  have  been  held  down  always  by  a 
small  ruling  class.  They  were  all  serfs 
not  so  long  ago.  The  active  communists 
are  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  people. 
They  are  mostly  city  politicians  and 
workmen  and  they  rule  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  known  real  freedom.  Some 
time  it  may  be  different,  but  the  farmers 
are  ignorant  and  backward.  Their  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  carry  out  schemes 
which  are  experiments  at  best. 

G.  B.  F. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, inc. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  honseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  KITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment} 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  or  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  assist  in  dairy  farm  boardinghouse; 
man  to  do  outside  work;  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED- — Reliable,  sober  man,  middle-aged,  as 
cook  in  a  small  sanatorium  in  the  country; 
wages  $75  per  month,  board,  room  and  laundry; 
apply  with  references  to  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box 
4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  shepherd  to  fit  and  show  at 
State  fairs,  flock  of  Southdowns  and  Shrop- 
shires;  also  help  with  farm  work:  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  ANDREW  COCH¬ 
RANE,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  oil  Long  Island  potato  farm; 

man  to  do  field  work,  with  opportunity  as 
working  foreman:  no  milking;  wife  to  assist 
in  owner’s  home;  middle-aged  couple  without 
children  preferred:  good  wages  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  ADVERTISER  2365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  or  mother  and  daughter,  for 
cooking  and  general  kitchen  work  and  men’s 
dining  room;  good  home,  good  treatment;  only 
those  desiring  permanent  position  considered. 
FAIRVIEW  DAIRY  FARMS,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man;  plain  gar¬ 
dener,  one  cow;  room  in  owner’s  house,  all 
conveniences:  steady  year  round  if  satisfactory; 
$50  and  found.  ADVERTISER  2378,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Protestant  housekeeper  prefering 
good  home  to  high  wages.  Address  R.  2, 
BOX  24,  Ariel,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  couple,  immediately; 

man  for  dairy  farm;  wife  to  teach  rural 
school:  Protestants:  room  and  hoard  with  owner. 
ADVERTISER  2382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  gardener  and  general 
utility  man  oh  small  place  on  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island;  $90  a  month  with  comfortable 
room  in  garage  and  board;  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  ADVERTISER,  Box  198, 
Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  as  carpenter,1 
epair  man  and  farmer;  wife  as  cook,  without 
eh  «dren,  no  tobacco  on  the  place;  $1,800  per 
year  and  maintenance;  send  three  references 
first  letter.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Two  single  young  men,  friends,  to 
occupy  same  quarters,  on  market  garden  farm, 
milk  8  cows;  must  be  reliable,  good  habits;  $75 
per  month  each  with  board;  reference  required. 
WILLIAM  SHAW,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young,  single,  American,  Protestant 
man  as  helper  on  fully  equipped  thrashing  and 
silo  filling  outfits  doing  custom  work  and  work 
on  farm  when  not  with  the  machine;  must  be 
good  milker  and  have  some  farm  experience; 
steady  position  and  open  at  once;  wages  $60  per 
month;  no  boozers  and  only  those  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  need  apply.  AMOS  FINLAW,  Quin¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Handy  single  man  to  assist  in  pri¬ 
vate  kennel,  care  for  grounds  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  work,  able  to  do  rough  carpentering,  con¬ 
creting.  etc. ;  must  be  fond  of  dogs  and  like  to 
work  with  them;  would  have  to  board  himself; 
heated  room,  running  water,  lights  furnished; 
prefer  active  middle-aged  country  man  willing 
to  work ;  if  you  are  a  loafer,  drink  booze,  are 
quick  tempered  with  animals  or  live  more  than 
100  miles  from  New-  York  City  or  Northern  Jer¬ 
sey  please  don’t  answer;  give  age  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  don’t  send  stamps  or  original  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  position,  good  treatment, 
reasonable  pay  for  right  man.  ROOM  907,  114 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Willing  boy  on  farm  during  vaca¬ 
tion;  moderate  wage,  good  home.  KELLY 
BROS.,  Haleottville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wanted  on  small 
place  in  Dutchess  County  to  care  for  cow, 
chickens  and  all  chores,  able  to  run  a  Ford; 
wife  to  board  one  in  help  and  occasionally  as¬ 
sist  in  house;  farm  experience  desirable;  state 
wages  and  experience  in  first  letter;  cottage, 
electric  light,  water  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  healthy  girl  or  woman,  to 
make  herself  generally  useful  in  modern  dairy 
baru.  ADVERTISER  2393,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  farm;  man,  farmer;  wo¬ 
man,  care  of  house,  cooking  and  wash:  $70 
month.  board;  two  in  family;  permanent. 
PISCHA.  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  teamster,  on  Mt.  Brook 
Farm;  wages  $55  per  month,  good  board  and 
room.  AY.  B.  STARK,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work  around  coun¬ 
try  place;  handy  with  tools,  familiar  with  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  tractor;  married,  Protestant, 
Scandinavian  preferred.  FRED  J.  GURLEY. 
Ponus  Street,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  farmer  and  gardener:  married;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  on  Long  Island  Sound:  $80  month, 
modern  cottage  with  bath,  electricity,  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables  and  wood;  permanent  position; 
address  with  details,  age.  family  and  copies  of 
references.  LOUIS  F.  GEISSLER,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Northport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  20  years  old,  to 
assist  in  poultry  department;  wages  $55  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADA'ERTISER  2412, 
care  Rural  N  ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  boy  for  small  boarding-house; 

must  be  able  to  look  after  garden  and  milk 
2  cows.  ADVERTISER  2397,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  a  married  man  for 
farm  work;  write  giving  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence,  character  references  and  salary  wanted. 
ADA  ERTISER  2406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAT ANTED — Poultryman,  single,  private  plant; 

capable  of  rearing  chickens;  give  references. 
ADA-ERTISER  2410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  heavy  indoor  work  and  care  of  grounds; 

small  girls’  camp  near  Croton;  experience  in 
gardening.  G.  B.  R.,  Room  1152,  125  E.  46th 
St..  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — Waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


AA'ANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  place; 

must  have  hatching  and  brooding  experience; 
up-to-date  plant;  AA’hite  Leghorns,  about  600 
birds  in  laying  house:  wages  $75  month  with 
board  and  room;  located  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  address  stating  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2411,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  wish  position,  care  farm  boardinghouse 
or  wife  house;  man  general  mechanic;  last 
place  six  years;  references;  details  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  2369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  age  41,  wants  position  as 
test-cow  milker.  Guernseys;  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  references;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADA’ERTISER  2366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager;  thoroughly  qualified;  can  furnish  best 
reference;  married,  2  children.  ADA'ERTISER 
2381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  wants  position  on  small  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  10  years’  commercial  ex¬ 
perience;  age  28,  married.  ADVERTISER  2379, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  in  every  detail;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence:  further  particulars.  Address  BOX  34, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  25  years,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place.  JOSEF  OTTMANN,  care  Hotel 
Blumenkranz,  03d  St.,  Arverue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  several  yehrs’  experience;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  wages.  H.  M.,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
7,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  foreman  or 
farm  manager  on  private  estate;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Situation  as  caretaker;  horse,  cow 
or  more;  Christian;  reference.  ADA’ERTISER 
2387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  middle-aged  American,  reliable  and 
of  clean  habits,  position  as  caretaker  or  gen¬ 
eral  man  on  small  place  where  services  will  be 
appreciated ;  no  objection  to  a  few  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress  HERMAN  K.  WORTHLEY,  Rawley,  Mass. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  wishes  position, 
estate;  wife,  board  help  if  required.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  40,  married,  English-Canadian, 
wants  work  on  estate.  ADVERTISER  2391, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  experienced  greenhouse  and 
nursery  work,  general  gardening;  39  years  old, 
single,  congenial,  a  graduate  of  a  Russian  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  available  at  onee.  C.  SIIULA- 
KOFF,  273  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED,  very  handy,  married  man; 

American  (Swiss)  born,  no  children;  desires 
position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  place, 
eventually  on  farm;  is  fireman,  drive,  also  Ford 
tractor;  wife  fine  housekeeper,  fond  of  children; 
experienced,  35,  good  characters,  no  drinks.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  poultry  business,  private  or 
commercial.  ADA’ERTISER  2389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  German,  single,  wants  position  on 
farm;  milker;  write  and  give  all  particulars 
and  details  to  HUGO  YUNG,  1200  Parry  Ave., 
Palmyra,  N.  J. 

CAREFUL,  dependable,  farm-raised  family  will 
take  immediate  charge  of  equipped  farm  on 
shares  and  buy  on  terms  later  if  agreeable 
home,  electricity  available  and  high  school; 
Pennsylvania  or  southward.  ADA’ERTISER  2408, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  a  place  as  caretaker,  good  reference; 

American,  middle-aged.  ADA’ERTISER  2396, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  ELDERLY  man,  without  family,  in  good 
health,  experienced  gardener  and  poultryman, 
desires  position;  very  handy  with  all  kinds  of 
tools:  best  of  references;  a  good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages.  Address  J.  B.,  Box  301,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  milker  (Swiss),  one  child,  wants 
steady  work  on  dairy  farm;  wife  to  help  with 
housework.  HEINRICH  BISCHOF,  care  C.  Diem, 
R.  4,  Monroe,  Wis. 

AA’OMAN,  young,  refined,  would  like  to  act  as 
companion  and  care  for  invalid.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  2399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TAA’O  men  age  25,  wish  positions-  on  farm.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  modern  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  experienced.  JACK  LIND,  R. 
F.  D.  98,  Southhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AA’ORKING  farm  foreman;  married,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  capable  taking  full  responsibility;  well 
versed  in  all  branches;  operate  and  repair  trac¬ 
tors  and  all  farm  machinery;  handle  men  with¬ 
out  friction.  ADA’ERTISER  2407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman,  with  boy  10  years,  house- 
worker  or  cook,  small  family;  reference,  no 
washing.  ADA’ERTISER  2402,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COLLEGE  student.  22,  previous  experience,  de¬ 
sires  farm  or  clearing  work;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REFINED  young  woman,  desires  position,  clerk 
in  hotel,  store  or  Summer  resort;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA'ERTISER  2404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  for  Summer;  chauf¬ 
feur  and  generally  useful.  SILBIGER,  47  44th 
St.,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  poultry  manager  with  17  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first- 
class  position:  married,  no  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  24C5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  chance  to  learn  fruit  and 
poultry  raising;  salary  secondary;  can  milk. 
ADA’ERTISER  2400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

GOOD  producing  farm,  65  acres;  crops  growing; 

excellent  house,  modern  conveniences;  owner 
ill;  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  S.  KLEINFELD, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 

PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near 
town,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres; 
capacity  1,000  layers.  OAA’NER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  fruit  farm  in  the 
wonderful  Shenandoah  Valley,  A’a;  130  acres, 
7,000  trees,  16  years  old,  near  entrance  Shen¬ 
andoah  National  Park;  in  splendid  condition,  a 
nice  stand  of  sweet  clover  between  the  trees; 

1  mile  station,  railroad  tracks  through* orchard; 
large  house  and  outbuildings  in  good  repair; 
packing-shed  and  implement-shed,  fully  equipped 
with  one  mechanical  fruit-grading  machine, 
packing  400  barrels  a  day;  Ford  tractor  and 
tractor  tools;  one  “Friend”  sprayer,  one 
“Hayes”  sprayer,  one  Ford  truck,  one  Ford  au¬ 
tomobile.  two  horses  and  many  implements,  such 
as  disks,  plows,  harrows,  grain  drill,  lime 
spreader,  etc. ;  furthermore  a  gasoline  power 
pumping  plant  to  pump  water  from  a  never- 
failing  stream  to  an  elevated  tank  for  spraying 
purposes;  very  attractive  price;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

17-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  house,  barn  and  crops 
planted;  $2,500.  L.  M.  EINHART,  Ferndale, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  home,  9  rooms,  all  modern 
conveniences;  barn,  chicken  houses,  equipped; 
garage;  fruit,  shade  trees,  flower  garden;  5(4 
acres;  high  location,  near  school,  few  minutes*’ 
drive  to  P.  R.  R.  and  C.  N.  J.  depot,  Vineland, 
N.  J. ;  ready  for  development;  located  Chestnut 
and  A’alley  Ave.  AA’rite  for  information  to  E. 
CASPARIS,  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  176,  Coatesville, 
Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  with  11  acres  rich 
land,  brick  residence  11  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  close  to  ocean,  town,  school,  church;  new 
outbuildings,  poultry-houses:  cash  $5,000,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  2380,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power, ■  telephones;  (4  mile  to  jiigh  school  and 
church:  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  AVrite 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
village  home;  state  full  particulars;  no  agents. 
216  GRAND  AVE.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 


300-ACRE,  equipped  dairy  and  chicken  farm; 

trout  brook,  timber;  stock,  implements,  crops; 
all  for  $60  per  acre,  one-third  down.  OWNER, 
Box  14,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  $1,450,  only  $300 
down.  ADVERTISER  2377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
farm  and  boarding-house,  85  miles  New  York 
City  for  sale;  102  acres,  about  25  acres  timber 
and  wood,  balance  good  tillable  land;  large  hay 
crop  ready  to  harvest;  14-room  house,  large  barn, 
buildings  and  extra  large  hay  barn;  buildings  all 
in  good  condition;  if  sold  in  next  30  days  will 
include  house  furniture  and  long  list  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wonderful  spring  supplies  farm  with 
water;  State  road,  R.  D.,  telephone,  electricity 
available.  (4  mile  to  railroad  town,  and  6  miles  to 
city  of  30.000  population:  estimated  value  build¬ 
ings  $12,000;  price  for  all,  only  $8,700*  with  $2,- 
000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  951,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  modern,  equipped  for  1,500 
layers,  3,000  chicks,  with  stock  if  desired; 
South  Jersey;  for  sale  or  will  consider  exchange, 
equity  $5,000  (without  stock);  write  owner.  AD- 
A’ERTISEU  2385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  place,  16  acres,  on  State 
highway  between  Westfield  and  Granville;  2 
houses,  6  and  10  rooms,  bath,  city  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  large  apple  orehard.  barns,  poultry,  gas 
station  and  grocery  store  with  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion;  price  $15,000;  call  or  write  ALBERT 
KASPER,  Granville  Road,  Westfield,  Mass. 


CATSKILLS,  75  acres,  2,000  young  fruit  trees 
bearing:  grand  view;  cash  $1,000,  price  $2,200. 
ADA'ERTISER  2388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,600  CLEARING  yearly  and  better,  easily 
doubled,  38-acre  poultry  farm,  running,  hous¬ 
ing  1,200  layers;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  vear 
beautiful  climate.  C.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock;  S00  to  1,000  chickens,  2  cows,  fruit 
trees:  1(4  miles  from  State  road;  7-room  house; 
particulars  of  EDITH  A.  ROBINSON,  Narrows- 
burg,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 100-aere  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
road,  near  high  school.  ADA’ERTISER  2394, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  County; 

7-room  house,  ehicken-liouse.  barn:  price  $3.- 
800.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Pennsylvania  farm  of  160  acres, 
in  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  2  orchards; 
fair  buildings,  never  failing  water;  a  bargain 
if  sold  at  once,  with  crops,  tools,  stock.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  WOKASSIN,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


CAMPING  accommodations  wanted,  including 
tents  (or  old  barn),  cots,  etc.,  for  family  of 
six;  will  bring  own  blankets;  off  main  traveled 
road:  quiet  and  privacy  essential.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 125  or  more  colonies  bees  with 
equipment;  no  disease;  also  7-room  house, 
barn,  honey  house,  henhouse.  5(4  acres  land;  on 
State  road.  E.  A.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale;  one  acre, 
fine  chicken-houses  and  three-room  cottage.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  144,  Tenaflv,  N.  J. 


156  ACRES  on  Delaware  River,  New  Jersev; 

75  acres  under  cultivation;  2  houses;  mod¬ 
ern  tiled  cattle  barn,  capacity  50  head;  to  ex¬ 
change  cash  and  trade  in  for  farm  and  home  on 
Sound  or  Hudson  River,  within  60  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TAAT0-ACRE  farm,  20  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C.;  new  8-room  house;  cheap.  (4  cash 
Address  CLARENCE  CORKRAN,  1932  Summit 
Place,  N.  E.,  AVashington,  D.  C. 


MY  255-ACRE,  21-cow  dairy  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment,  will  trade  for  small  farm;  for  informa¬ 
tion  write  E.  G.  HALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2-family  house,  partly  improved, 
100-ft.  front,  barn,  chicken  coops,  grape  ar¬ 
bors,  fruit  trees,  etc.  49  PASSAIC  AVE.,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  dairy  farm,  100  to  150 
acres,  equipped,  in  Eastern  New  York.  AD- 
V^RTISER  2401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAA',  completely  equipped  poultry  farm  of  4 
acres;  5  minutes  from  town;  3  large  poultry- 
houses,  accommodate  1,200  chickens;  1  large 
storage  and  grain  house;  electricity  and  cement 
foundation  throughout;  running  water,  also  all 
tools,  stock  and  equipment;  private  egg  trade; 
house,  bath,  all  improvements,  large  cellar,  2- 
ear  garage,  automatic  water  system,  express 
service,  private  phone;  $7,500,  terms.  M.  S. 
KRONMAN,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAINE,  85  acres,  thickly  pine  wooded,  large 
water  frontage,  Tacoma  Lake;  modern  build¬ 
ings,  perfect  condition;  exceptional  fine  property 
for  developing  cottage  colony  or  a  boys’  or  girls’ 
camp;  particulars,  address  L.  SCHERZINGER, 
Litchfield,  Maine. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  good  paying  fruit 
farm,  State  road  preferred;  thousand  or  more 
trees;  house  12  rooms  or  more,  good  condition; 
tenant  house;  near  railroad  station;  preference 
given  Hudson  A'alley  section;  state  particulars 
and  terms  in  first  letter.  Address  J.  C.  SPRING, 
313  East  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SUITABLE  for  camp;  must  have  lake  frontage; 

send  description,  price,  terms.  ADA’ERTISER 
2398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zor”.  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  tised  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
AA’ILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Moline  2  or  3-gang  tractor 
plow,  1  John  Deere  giant  breaker  plow,  2 
heavy  tractor  chains;  all  of  the  above  used  lit¬ 
tle  and  will  sell  for  half  price.  AV.  B.  STARK. 
Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted  for  10  weeks,  4  children  on 
farm,  within  50  miles  New  York.  THOS. 
KEARNS,  51  Adelina  PL,  No.  Bergen,  N.  J. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

lNGUSItSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  tor  Durability.  FREK  TO  I  OU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint.  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ireland  Hoists  Save  Time 
In  Unloading  Hay 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  OF 
HOIST,  DRAG 
&  WOOD  SAW 
MACHINES 
Made  by 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co  ,  Inc. 
Norwich,  New  York 
John  Deere  Plow  Company 
Distributors  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy’* 

SILAGE  Is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cattle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have — •' 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  stoi ms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y« 


Buy  Now-  a  Year  to  Pay 


The  Portable 

HINMAN 

MILKERS 


The  Hiiiman 
©as  Engine  Milker 
&  The  Hinman 
Electric  Milker 

Here  are  two  machines  you  ought 
to  know  more  about! 

Complete  milkers — power  and  all 
— ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  the 
minute  they  arrive. 

So  light  and  compact,  you  can  eas¬ 
ily  lift  either  machine — roll 
them  anywhere — turn  in 
narrow  spaces.  And  you 
ought  to  see  them  do  that 
milking  job ! 

Power?  Hardly  anything.  Clean¬ 
ing?  These  are  milkers  you  can 
keep  clean — with  ease.  Depend¬ 
able?  Valve  chamber  guaranteed 
for  life  of  machine.  These  are  Hin¬ 
man  milkers — the  machines  that 
have  helped  dairymen  earn  better 
profits  for  19  years  straight ! 

'  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

You  want  to  know  more  about 
these  Hinman  Portables. 

If  you  have  electricity — write  for 
catalog  and  information  on  Elec¬ 
tric  Portable. 

If  you  haven’t  electricity, 
write  for  catalog  and  infor- 
mation  on  Gas  Engine 
Portable.  Address 

HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE 
CO. 

Fourth  St. 

Oneida, 

N.Y. 


If  you  want  extra  traction  and 
long  tread  wear  in  addition  to 
balloon  tire  comfort,  be  sure  you 
get  this  quiet-running  new-type 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 


You  needn’t  send  away  for  it 

Right  in  your  home  town  is  the  greatest 
low-cost  tire  mileage  combination  you  can 
get  anywhere. 

That  combination  is  the  quality  of  Good¬ 
year  Tires  and  the  service  performed  for  you 
by  your  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocket  book,  and  you  can 
see  the  tires  before  you  buy. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of 
tire  for  your  car.  He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for 
you,  fills  it  with  air.  He  helps  you  give  the 
tire  proper  care  after  the  sale. 

The  Goodyear  dealer’s  service  will  cut  your 
tire  bills  down.  Save  you  time  and  trouble. 

It’s  handy  always;  you  needn't  send  away 
for  it. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy: 
to  bmld  the  greatest  possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products j  and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  — whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  M.eans  Good  Wear 


GOOD 


RO§S 

Eosilaore  Cutter 

All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running — lowspeed  —  better 
ensilage — lifetime  service— sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes:"  Your  8-12- 
16  Ross  Cutter  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  power  to  spare — filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter.”  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 


The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  "What  Users  Say.” 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
362  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs  —  Brooder  Houses — Garages  —  M ills 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H  P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  no  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealer*  everywhere — 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.Water  St., West  Bend, Wis^ 


WXTJE  ENGINE 

Write  Mo  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 
telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Enfnne  for  ONLY  $5.00 
Down  and  Bmall  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  your  farm 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim- 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
981-A  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
989-A  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Copyright  1927,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


kndfbrFree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOE 
STORM  PROOT  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE^— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL  TIRE-PROOFING' ’COMPANY  . 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  R  ife  Ram 
—fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  ait- 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  ouly  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
free  catalog  today . 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  We«t  Street  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Special  30  Day  Price. 

TANKS  — BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wida 
,  or  narrow  tires. 

Other  wagon  parta. 
Wheeiato  fit  any  run- 
-  ning  gear.  Catalog  il- 
m  w  —  lastrated  in  colors  Free. 

'Electric  Wheel  48  St.QuSney.ML 
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The  R  ura  1  G  irl  as  a  Wake  E  arner 


Ways  of  Bein^  Self  Supporting 


PERSONAL  PROBLEM.  —  Can  a 
country  girl  earn  her  own  living,  be 
self-supporting  and  yet  keep  in 
touch  with  farm  life?  There  is  quite 
a  lot  involved  in  that  question  and  I 
wish  I  knew  a  good  answer.  It  is 
a  question  the  answer  of  which  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  individually.  Suggestions  and  ideas  from 
various  people  who  have  tried  it,  or  who  have  ob¬ 
served  other  cases,  may  help  solve  the  problem.  My 
own  observations  and  experience  have  been  limited, 
having  lived  in  one  locality  all  my  life,  and  but  for 
one  short  time  have  I  tried  to  work  out  away  from 
home,  so  I  am  only  speaking  for  Kootenai  Co., 
Idaho. 

STUMP  FARMS.  —  This  is  a  community  of  so- 
called  stump  farms.  The  land  was  well  timbered, 
and  lumbering  the  chief  occupation.  Some  people, 
because  of  their  pioneering  blood  and  love  of  farm¬ 
ing.  homesteaded,  thus  bought  cut-over  lands  or 


abandoned  homesteads.  Before  the  land  could  pro¬ 
duce  stumps  had  to  be  burned,  pulled  or  blasted,  and 
a  thick  growth  of  underbrush  grubbed  out.  That  is 
a  long,  slow  and  expensive  proposition  for  a  family 
to  undertake  unless  there  is  some  capital  to  start 
with,  and  there  is  usually  very  little.  Sometimes 
under  proper  handling  and  good  management,  farms 
here  can  produce  enough.  Until  then  many  of  the 
farmers  and  their  sons  work  in  the  sawmills  and  log¬ 
ging  camps  a  large  share  of  the  year,  to  get  ready 
cash  for  the  necessities,  and  some  of  the  pleasures, 
and  to  help  improve  the  farms. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  GIRL. — Any  girl  who  stays  on 
the  farm  can  earn  her  own  living  so  far  as  board 
and  room  and  clothing  are  concerned  if  she  does  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  and  she  is  certainly  in  touch  with  farm 
life,  but  that  isn't  enough  for  most  of  us.  Most  par¬ 
ents,  mothers  in  particular,  realize  this,  and  I  have 
heard  but  little  if  any  demurring  about  the  daugh¬ 
ter  going  out  to  work.  Farming  and  making  a  living 


is  hard  work.  Many  of  the  girls,  if  not  actually 
helping  out  other  members  of  the  family  from  their 
earnings,  are  supporting  themselves.  Home  may  be 
lonesome  without  them,  but  you  don't  hear  so  inucTf 
about  that.  They  are  doing  honorable,  respectable 
work ;  are  proving  that  they  can  be  self-supporting 
if  they  were  no  longer  able  to  depend  on  others. 
Their  parents  are  proud  of  them.  There  is  not  such 
a  great  variety  of  work  open  for  girls  here.  Many 
of  the  girls  marry  young  and  settle  down  in  homes 
of  their  own.  And  this  is  often  a  reason  for  the 
older  folks  being  left  alone  through  their  later  years. 

TEACHING. — Some  few  of  the  girls  teach  school 
and  unless  they  get  a  school  near  home  this  means 
being  away  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  still  more 
so  if  they,  wishing  to  complete  their  education,  take 
up  the  nine  weeks’  course  of  Summer  school,  which 
counts  as  a  quarter  year's  work  towards  a  teacher’s 
life  certificate.  Most  of  them  do  this  for  two  or 
three  years  at  least,  so  they  can  be  earning  part  of 


Why  Aunt  Maggie  Died  Young. 

No,  Aunt  Maggie  did  not  die  of  cancer,  fever  or  Bright’s  disease.  A  cold  settled  on  cramped,  weak  lungs,  made  so  by  water  lugging,  and  Aunt  Maggie  was  in  her 
grave  before  her  condition  was  realized.  Uncle  John  had  planned  to  pump  the  water  into  the  house  when  he  got  out  of  debt. 
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the  time  and  not  spend  out  so  much  on  getting  the 
lull  two-year  course  at  once. 

OTHER  LINES  OF  WORK.— There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  demand  for  hired  help  in  the  towns  though 
wages  are  not  too  good,  the  average  being  from  $5  a 
week  to  a  dollar  a  day.  In  one  or  twm  cases  a  girl 
lias  been  able  to  make  more,  being  competent  to  take 
full  charge  of  a  boarding-house.  I  understand  that 
wages  for  hired  help  are  better  near  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  At  present  three  of  the  neighborhood  girls 
are  training  for  nurses  in  Spokane  hospitals.  The 
amount  of  time  they  can  spend  on  the  farm  is  very 
limited.  They  have  two  weeks’  vacation  during  the 
year,  and  certain  hours  off  duty  every  week.  But 
any  visit  made  between  vacations  must  be  very  brief 
and  by  special  permission.  One  or  twm  girls  have 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  at  practical  nursing ;  wages 
from  $1  to  $2.50  or  $3  a  day.  There  is  a  canning- 
factory,  a  small  one,  in  a  nearby  town.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  that  could  employ.  Probably  there 
would  be  enough  girls  right  there  who  would  want 
that  sort  of  work.  Two  of  the  barber  shops  employ 
a  girl  or  woman  to  do  marcelling.  One  of  the  wto- 
men  is  at  the  shop  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
week.  How  much  one  might  earn  at  that  I  haven't 
any  definite  idea.  It  would  at  least  help  out  as  pin 
money.  Could  a  country  girl  have  foreseen  that 
chance  and  acquired  the  necessary  training  it  would 
have  helped  solve  the  problem.  Some  girls  Who  are 
handy  earn  a  little  spending  money  by  doing  sewing 
for  those  less  handy  or  those  -who  haven  t  time. 

NEEDLEWORK— I  have  heard  of  two  farm  wo¬ 
men  who  put  their  heads  together  and  planned  work 
that  would  help  get  them  some  of  the  things  they 
wanted.  They  invested  a  little  in  cloth  and  thread 
and  made  various  embroidered  articles.  When  they 
had  quite  a  collection  they  went  to  the  town  near¬ 
est  them,  rented  a  show  window  or  room  and  sold 
the  fancy  work.  Embroidered  bedspreads  sold  the 
best. 

Several  of  the  girls  have  gone  into  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  office,  one  at  a  time,  and  trained  for  operators. 
The  office  is  small  and  one  girl  at  a  time  in  training 
is  all  there  is  a  chance  for. 

PACKING  FRUIT. — The  only  time  I  ever  worked 
out  for  wages  was  in  1918.  My  sister  and  I  went  to 
one  of  the  large  fruit  ranches  on  the  Snake  River 
after  Summer  school  closed,  and  packed  fruit  during 
the  month  of  August.  We  could  have  worked  longer 
by  going  to  an  apple  orchard,  but  school  started  the 
first  of  September  and  there  wasn’t  time.  Tree 
fruit  here  had  not  ripened,  and  it  was  something  of 
a  change  to  have  all  the  plums,  prunes,  pears,  ^ 
peaches  and  apples  to  eat  that  we  wanted.  It  was 
also  something  of  a  change  in  climate.  I  had  not 
been  feeling  any  too  well  when  I  left  home,  so  was 
half  sick  for  several  days.  The  work  was  new  and 
I  was  slow  to  learn  it.  We  got  our  meals  at  the 
ranch  cook-house  at  25  cents  per  meal.  We  had  to 
furnish  our  bedding,  though  rooms  and  beds  were 
furnished.  As  I  figured  out  accounts  at  the  end  of 
that  first  week  I  was  five  cents  behind  on  my  board 
bill.  During  the  next  three  weeks,  however,  I  made 
if  up,  cleared  my  board,  and  train  fare  to  and  from 
the  ranch  to  my  home,  and  a  few  dollars  besides  to 
help  out  on  school  expenses.  I  did  not  make  a  great 
deal,  I’ve  forgotten  how  much  altogether  but 
there  were  girls  who  made  quite  a  bit  of  money 
at  it .  They  went  to  valleys  to  work  as  soon 
as  the  cherries  ripened;  May  or  early  June  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley,  and  worked  through  the  season 
as  the  various  fruits  ripened  and  had  to  be  disposed 
of.  Perhaps  they  would  go  from  ranch  to  ranch  fol¬ 
lowing  up  a  later  ripening  season.  In  some  of  the 
later  apple  orchards  they  might  have  work  till  early 
Winter,  sorting  and  grading  apples  for  late  ship¬ 
ments. 

FARM  YOUTH. — We  hear  a  good  deal  now  about 
the  rural  decline,  perhaps  not  on  the  quality  of 
agriculture,  but  the  quantity,  and  much  is  said  and 
written  about  so  many  leaving  the  farm.  I  wonder 
if  all  the  farm  young  folks  were  given  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living  and  yet  stay  on  the  farm  a  part  of  the 
time  at  least  whether  conditions  would  change 
much?  I  wonder.  This  is  an  age  of  speed,  an  age 
when  new  ideas  and  experiments  are  welcomed,  a 
shifting  from  old  habits  of  thinking  and  doing  to 
new.  Young  folks  want  life,  movement,  they  want 
to  try  their  hands  in  shifting  conditions.  They  want 
to  test  and  prove  their  intelligence  and  ability  to 
cope  with  the  world  as  it  whirls  about.  A  trio  of 
Northwestern  farm  papers  conduct  a  column  called 
“Family  Circle.”  Most  of  the  older  women  write 
letters  of  household  hints;  cooking,  sewing,  garden¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  younger  folks  write  letters  of  things 
that  are  to  them  vitally  important.  Most  of  these 
are  farm  young  people.  A  large  part  of  the  letters 
are  devoted  to  discussions  of  which  is  more  prefer¬ 


able,  education  or  a  jolly  good  time  without.  There 
are  pretty  enthusiastic  discussions  from  both  sides. 
There  are  discussions  for  and  against  the  flapper, 
and  the  petting  parties.  There  are  letters  from 
every  type,  from  the  most  modern  flapper  to  the 
young  man  who  would  like  to  see  women  dress  in 
the  style  of  75  years  ago.  There  are  letters  from 
girls  of  13  or  14  who,  because  of  sickness  or  death 
in  the  family,  are  trying  to  keep  house  and  study, 


Cutting  the  Bread.  Fig.  413 


too.  Many  of  these  young  people  intimate  a  \vh ole- 
some  love  of  the  outdoors  and  a  great  fondness  for 
farm  life  and  its  duties.  They  are  enlightening,  and 
so  also  are  some  of  the  letters  from  those  who  are 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied  with  their  home  life. 

Some  of  those  things  happen  on  the  farms  as  well 
as  in  the  cities.  Sometimes  it  is  too  much  drudgery, 
some  of  which  could  be  prevented,  sometimes  it  is 
actual  cruelty  on  the  parents’  part,  temperamental, 
brutal  dispositions,  or  trying  to  mold  the  child  into 
a  certain  walk  in  life  when  the  child  has  inclinations 


The  Amateur  Pianist.  Fig.  414 

and  talent  along  other  lines.  Sometimes  young 
friends  are  discouraged,  beaus  are  refused,  the 
young  folks  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  parties  and 
amusements  that  their  friends  share,  and  often 
parents  do  not  make  friends  of  them.  Those  are 
some  of  the  i-easons  why  children  leave  home, 
whether  it’s  in  city  or  country,  and  if  it’s  a  country 
home  they  left,  are  they  likely  to  want  work  near 
by?  It  seems  that  each  person  or  family  must  work 
out  their  own  salvation  in  this.  n.  z. 

Kootenai  Co.,  Idaho. 


The  School  Tragedy  at  Bath,  Michigan 

[The  little  town  of  Bath,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  was  re- 
eently  blown  into  notice  upon  the  first  page  of  the  news¬ 
papers  through  a  horrible  calamity.  The  treasurer  of 
the  school  board,  Andrew  Kelioe,  moved  or  directed  by 
some  impulse,  the  exact  nature  of  which  will  never  be 
known,  put  dynamite  or  other  explosives  under  the 
schoolhouse,  and  exploded  it.  For  some  reason  part  of 
the  charge  did  not  explode,  but  one  wing  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  demolished  and  42  children  and  teachers  were 
destroyed.  Kehoe  also  set  fire  to  his  own  house  and 
killed  himself  with  three  other  men  in  a  smaller  explo¬ 
sion.  This  case  lias  a  peculiar  significance  to  farmers 
in  the  fact  that  it  followed  a  case  of  school  consolida¬ 
tion  or  the  building  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  This  meant 
a  large  increase  in  school  taxes  and  some  trouble  among 
the  people.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes  drove  Kehoe  to  insanity,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  to  prove  that.  We  have  wanted  to  obtain 
a  statement  of  the  motives  which  inspired  this  man  to 
carry  out  this  horrible  deed  and  now  pi-esent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis — which  we  believe  perfectly  fair:] 

HE  mental  condition  of  Kehoe  is  really  the  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  this  tragedy.  He  -was  a  man 
of  fair  ability,  perhaps  above  the  average ;  took  a 
short  course  at  the  Agricultural  College,  was  fond  of 
mechanical  things  and  took  a  special  intei’est  and 
delight  in  electricity.  He  was  about  40  years  old. 
lie  bought  this  farm  of  a  hundi’ed  aci'es,  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  village  of  Bath,  good  land  and  exception¬ 
ally  good  buildings.  He  bought  it  from  relatives 
of  his  wife,  and  they  held  a  mortgage  for  something- 
like  five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  not  a  very  good 
farmer,  although  he  was  supplied  with  a  great  many 
mechanical  tools,  and  used  them  with  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence.  He  was  very  stubborn  and  rather 
ugly  in  disposition,  especially  when  crossed.  He 
was  a  fair  neighbor  in  that  he  would  help  out  with 
work,  but  was  by  no  means  popular  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  a  horse  got  stubborn 
and  he  got  stubborn,  and  he  beat  the  horse  to  death. 
However,  that  story  has  not  been  authenticated.  A 
neighbor’s  pet  dog  came  over  into  his  yard  and  he 
deliberately  shot  him  just  because  he  didn’t  like  the 
dog.  His  farming  has  not  been  especially  good,  and 
last  Spring  after  putting  in  his  corn  and  beans  he 
entirely  neglected  his  crops.  He  did  not  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgage  and  when  the  community  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  he  opposed  it.  The 
schoolhouse  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  There  were  about  350  children  in  the 
district,  and  the  building  was  simple  but  modern. 
No  money  was  wasted  in  any  way  in  the  building. 
It  necessitated  a  tax  of  something  around  2  per  cent 
on  the  school  district  and  this  was  being  cheerfully 
paid  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people.  Kehoe, 
however,  gave  nothing  himself  to  the  school  and  had 
no  children  of  his  own,  and  could  not  understand 
why  he  should  pay  taxes  to  build  a  schoolhouse  for 
other  people’s  children.  His  tax  on  the  farm  wTas 
about  $400,  about  half  of  which  was  school  taxes. 

He  had  not  paid  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  for 
some  years.  Last  year  he  had  an  opportunity  to  sell 
the  farm  for  $12,000  cash  but  refused  it,  demanding 
$13,000.  Of  course,  he  should  have  sold  the  farm 
and  gone  into  some  mechanical  business  in  tow7n.  He 
really  had  no  business  on  a  farm. 

The  evidence  show’s  that  he  had  been  planning 
this  thing  for  some  months.  Last  December  he 
bought  a  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  in  sticks,  tell¬ 
ing  the  man  that  he  was  going  to  dig  a  ditch  and 
place  the  sticks  a  foot  or  IS  in.  apart,  explode  them 
by  electricity  and  thus  have  his  ditch.  He  also  ac¬ 
cumulated  500  lbs.  of  another  high  explosive  and 
perhaps  dynamite  in  other  places. 

He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board 
and  wras  treasurer  of  the  district.  His  accounts  were 
correct  to  a  penny,  and  before  the  fatal  day  he  sent 
his  books  and  papers  to  the  man  who  had  gone  on 
his  bond.  Being  a  member  of  the  board  he  of  course, 
had  access  to  the  school  building  at  any  time.  He 
had  conceived  a  terrible  dislike  for  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  school  for 
three  years,  and  had  done  good  work.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  eighteenth  of  May  he  had  wired  his 
house  and  barn,  and  also  wired  the  school  building, 
placing  dynamite  between  the  walls  and  the  base¬ 
ment.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  neighbors 
saw  that  his  house  wras  on  fire,  went  over,  and  as 
they  stepped  inside  the  door  they  found  many  sticks 
of  dynamite  and  immediately  backed  out.  Kehoe,  in 
the  meantime,  had  taken  his  own  Ford  truck,  drove 
down  to  the  schoolhouse  and  about  that  time,  while 
the  house  was  still  burning  the  explosion  occurred. 
For  some  l-easoix  the  dynamite  exploded  only  under 
the  south  wing.  The  walls  were  crushed  and  the 
roof  fell  on  the  children.  Kehoe  sat  in  his  own 
car  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  and  watched  the 
proceeding.  The  superintendent  and  teachers  in  the 
north  wing  of  the  building  commenced  rescue  work 
and  got  the  children  from  that  part  of  the  building. 
The  superintendent  apparently  started  for  help. 
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Kehoe  motioned  to  him  and  lie  got  into  the  ear  with 
Kelioe.  Just  then  Kehoe  exploded  the  dynamite  that 
was  in  the  car,  killing  himself,  the  superintendent 
and  two  other  men.  Of  course,  the  details  have 
been  carried  in  all  the  papers  and  it  is  useless  to 
say  anything  further  about  that.  If  the  whole 
charge  had  gone  off,  as  Kehoe  planned,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Of 
course,  while  terrible  disasters  similar  in  horror 
have  occurred  from  cyclones  and  fires,  the  thing 
that  makes  this  tragedy  stand  out  above  all  others 
is  that  it  was  planned  by  a  human  mind.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  was  insane.  I  don’t  know 
enough  about  mental  processes  to  make  any  such 
judgment.  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  twilight  zone 
in  between  pure  cussedness  and  insanity,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  even  for  experts  to  explore. 

The  things  that  impress  me  about  Kehoe  are 
these : 

A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  but  with 
a  violent  temper,  who  had  nursed  hatred ;  he  hated 
the  school,  he  hated  the  superintendent,  he  hated  his 
neighbors,  and  he  apparently  hated  himself.  He 
did  not  believe  in  any  God  or  any  moral  force  and 
was  violent  in  his  actions  and  language.  On  the 
farm  he  was  a  misfit.  I  don’t  know  where  he  would 
have  been  in  his  own  element. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  of  the  school  district  drove  him  insane.  If 
he  was  insane  he  apparently  had  brooded  over 
“things  in  general”  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  world  was  against  him  and  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  counted  was  force  controlled  by 
hatred. 

The  fact  is  that  at  this  time  his  wife  was  ill  in 
a  hospital  and  that  a  few  days  before  the  tragedy 
he  took  her  from  the  hospital,  ostensibly  to  take  her 
to  Jackson,  but  in  reality  to  take  her  to  her  own 
home.  Some  time  before  he  set  fire  to  the  house  he 
crushed  her  skull  and  left  her  body  in  one  of  the 
outhouses  to  be  burned.  The  incineration  was  not 
complete. 


mean  in  the  lives  of  those  who  follow  them.  The 
late  M.  J.  Lawrence  used  to  tell  of  going  to  China 
as  agent  for  a  sewing  machine.  It  did  perfect  work 
— all  that  was  expected  of  it — but  the  Chinamen 
would  not  buy  it  because  it  drove  so  many  out  of 
work.  For  centuries  Chinese  society  had  been  nicely 
adjusted  to  hand  labor.  Taking  the  needle  out  of 
human  hands  and  putting  it  on  a  machine  would  up- 


BiUij  Sunday  Drives  a  Tractor.  Fig.  415 

set  fixed  conditions  and  bring  on  a  revolution.  The 
application  of  gasoline  power  has  been  doing  that 
right  along.  It  will  go  further,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  holding  it  back. 


New  Application  of  Power 

DO  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  gasoline, 
through  its  explosive  power,  is  wiping  out  time 
and  space  and  bringing  the  corners  of  the  world 
closer  together?  It  sends  Lindbergh  and  Chamber¬ 
lin  across  the  ocean.  It  drives  a  car  across  America 
in  less  than  SO  hours.  Years  ago  Jules  Verne  de¬ 
scribed  an  imaginary  trip  around  the  world  in  SO 
days.  That  was  called  an  impossible 
performance,  yet  this  dash  across 
America  in  SO  hours  is  a  greater  travel 
performance,  and  there  are  greater 
wonders  to  come.  Rapidly,  and  with 
irresistible  power,  the  explosions  of  gas¬ 
oline  are  breaking  down  old  labor 
habits  and  old  methods  of  doing  the 
world’s  work.  The  pictures  on  this 
page  show  how  this  power  is  being  felt 
in  all  lands  and  by  all  people.  Fig.  415 
shows  the  evangelist,  Billy  Sunday, 
driving  a  tractor  on  his  farm.  Fig.  41G 
shows  a  power-driven  machine  for  har¬ 
vesting  Soy  beans.  Such  a  machine 
may  change  the  agriculture  of  an  en¬ 
tire  section  of  the  country.  In  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  Southwest  the 
Soy  bean  crop  has  become  nearly  as 
important  as  cotton.  It  grows  almost 
to  perfection,  and  from  it  are  made 
oil,  cattle  food,  fiber  and  even  human 
food.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  a  legume, 
and  improves  or  maintains  the  soil  like 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  There  are  immense 
possibilities  in  this  crop,  but  it  is  one 
which  demands  proper  machinery  for 
handling  it  profitably.  The  right  ap¬ 
plication  of  power  to  this  crop  means 
industrial  and  social  development  over 
great  tracts  of  country  which  have  long 
been  held  back  from  their  true  place  in 
the  sun. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  group  in 
a  little  Syrian  village  where  a  tractor 
has  just  been  introduced.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  and  their  ancestors  before  them, 
have  lived  from  proceeds  of  hard  hand 
labor.  They  have  been  literally  men 
and  women  with  the  hoe.  Now  comes 
this  gasoline  giant  with  its  plows  and 
harrow  to  do  the  work  of  an  army  of 
hoe  men.  The  contrast  is  remarkable. 

We  wonder  if  these  men  and  women 
can  realize  what  this  new  power  is  to 


Cherry  Trees  on  Poor  Stocks 

THE  article  entitled  “Stocks  for  Cherries,”  on 
page  SOT  was  very  interesting.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  it  was  not  printed  25  years  ago.  A  number  of 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  made  a  tour  of  Long  Island,  and  I 
heard  several  of  them  express  the  opinion  that  they 
never  saw  as  large  and  thrifty  cherry  trees  as  they 
then  saw  on  Long  Island.  It  is  the  sweet  cherries 
that  are  grown  hex-e. 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  bought  on  an  average 


two  sweet  cherry  trees  per  year,  setting  them  in  all 
kinds  of  places,  from  sod  to  cultivated  fields.  There 
never  has  been  any  trouble  to  make  them  live,  but 
they  never  grew  as  they  should  and  always,  in  two 
to  six  years,  they  would  die.  A  few  years  ago  we 
concluded  that  the  failure  to  grow  was  due  to  the 
stocks  on  which  they  were  grafted.  Not  a  single 
tree  of  all  that  we  have  bought  from  nurserymen 
during  these  years,  has  lived  long  enough  to  bear 
any  quantity  of  fruit.  We  have  a  half  dozen  bearing 
trees,  but  all  are  seedlings  from  native  trees.  These 
grow  rapidly,  are  healthy  and  bear  well. 

After  deciding  that  the  stocks  on  which  the  nur¬ 
sery  trees  were  grafted  was  the  cause  of  failure,  we 
grafted  some  native  seedlings  which  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  splendidly,  but  are  still  too  young  to  bear  as 
yet.  Some  of  our  native  seedlings  are  good,  like 
most  seedlings,  but  very  few  are  good  enough  to  be 
called  desirable  varieties. 

All  these  years  we  have  been  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  superior  commercial  varieties  for  our  own 
use,  and  we  have  none.  Who  is  to  blame?  This  is 
not  a  fruit  county,  and  I  know  nothing  about  stocks 
on  which  various  kinds  of  fruits  are  grafted.  Are 
other  kinds  of  fruit  grafted  on  worthless  stocks, 
simply  because  they  are  cheap?  Are  there  no  pro¬ 
gressive  nurserymen  who  have  any  responsibility  to 
their  customers,  but  are  willing  to  sell  trees  for  years 
and  years,  even  though  worthless,  as  long  as  they 
get  their  profit? 

To  a  potato  grower  it  seems  very  strange  that  the 
nurserymen,  the  commercial  growers,  and  even  the 
Experiment  Station,  should  not  have  learned  long 
ago,  so  that  knowledge  was  now  universal,  that  cer¬ 
tain  widely  used  stocks  were  worthless  for  cherries. 
Five  years  ago  we  knew  from  our  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence  that  cherry  trees  from  nurseries  were  worth¬ 
less  here.  We  assumed  that  they  were  the  right  thing 
for  the  New  York  fruit  belt,  as  they  were  universally 
used.  H.  B.  TALMAGE. 

Long  Island. 


Power-driven  Machine  Harvesting  Soy  Beans.  Fig.  41G 


Summer  Spraying  for  Scale 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  on  the  subject 
of  the  effect  of  Summer  sprays  on  San  Jose  scale 
on  page  747.  We  have  rather  positive  proof,  I 
think  here  in  our  experimental  work  in  Ohio,  that 
the  Summer  sprays  of  lime-sulphur  do  help  to  check 
San  Jose  scale.  In  an  orchard  where  we  were  pri¬ 
marily  working  with  different  spray  mixtures  for 
prevention  of  apple  blotch,  there  was 
a  bad  infestation  of  San  Jose  scale. 
This  orchard  was,  of  course,  given  a 
dormant  spray,  but  unsprayed  trees 
were  left  in  each  row,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  scale  spread  during  the  Summer 
from  these  unsprayed  trees.  As  we 
were  working  with  materials  for 
blotch  control  there  were  alternate 
rows  lying  side  by  side  sprayed  the 
season  through  with  different  strengths 
of  Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur.  When 
we  came  to  picking  time  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  as  high  as  85  per 
cent  of  the  apples  on  the  Bordeaux 
sprayed  rows  had  scale  on  them,  many 
being  inerusted  at  the  calyx  end,  while 
on  the  lime-sulphur  sprayed  rows  the 
fruit  showed  100  per  cent  free  from 
scale.  We  obtained  these  same  results 
several  years  in  succession,  until  we 
gave  the  check  trees  a  dormant  spray 
of  oil  emulsion  which  checked  the 
source  of  infestation. 

Having  seen  these  results  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  Summer 
strength  lime-sulphur  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  these  soft-bodied  mites 
of  the  scale  at  this  unprotected  time. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  it  is 
often  the  growers  who  are  using  Bor¬ 
deaux  that  are  having  trouble  with  the 
scale,  especially  where  the  dormant 
spraying  is  occasionally  omitted  or  in¬ 
differently  done.  i.  p.  lewis. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


The  Tractor  Comes  to  a  Syrian  Village.  Fig.  417 


“Every  man  to  his  taste !”  We  have 
had  all  sorts  of  opinions  about  carp  as  a 
fish  for  eating.  There  may  be  places 
where  this  flabby  fish  is  desired  but  here 
is  the  other  side :  Says  A.  J.  S. :  “A  carp 
is  very  nice  eating  when  fixed  right.  Take 
one,  clean,  wash  in  salt  water,  stuff  with 
sawdust,  bake  on  a  basswood  slab ;  when 
done  throw  away  the  fish  and  eat  the 
slab.” 
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25  Zinnias- 1™ 

paid 

Double  Giant-Flowering,  Assorted  Colors 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Soon  and  All  Summer 

Ageratum,  Aster,  Calendula,  Calliopsis,  Candytuft, 
Heliotrope,  Marigold,  Salvia,  Petunia,  Snapdragon, 
Verbena,  Strawflower  plants,  same  price  as  above. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Annual 
and  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants;  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pepper,  Egg 
Plant  and  Parsley  plants;  Berry  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


HARRY  L  SQUIRES  .  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Ell  A  MTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
r  laMIl  I  O  All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 

6,000 

100  600  1,000  or  More 

Cabbage .  35o  $1.00  $1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower .  6oo  2.00  3.50  3,00 

Celery .  50c  1.85  2.75  2.50 

Pepper .  85c  2.25  3.75  3.50 

Tomato .  40c  1.15  1.80  1.65 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


POSTPAID —  They  must  please 
you  or  your  money  back.  All 
varieties.  Cabbage,  3  doz  ,  25c; 
100,  45c;  400,  $1;  1000,  $2.  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Mangle,  2  doz,  2oc;  100.  60c;  500.  $2;  1000, 
$3.75.  Tomato,  2  doz.,  30c;  100,  75c;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.50. 
Pepper,  doz.,  20c;  100,  $1.  Egg  Plants,  Coleus, doz.,  85c;  100, 
$2.  Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


Plants 

large  orders. 


Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato 
plants,  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2 
per  1000  delivered.  Special  prices  on 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


D  I  A  IUTC  POSTPAID- Aster.  Cauliflower, 
r  LAIl  I  9  Sweet  Potato— 100.  50c:  500,  *2.00; 
1000,  $3.00.  Cabbage— 100,  40c;  600,  *1.00;  1000,  *2.00. 
Celery  in  season.  W.  S.  FOI111  &  SON.  Hartley,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  Flat  Dutch,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Mammoth  Red  Rock — Prepaid:  100,  45e; 
300,  $1;500,*1.25;  1000,  *2.25.  By  express:  5000,  $7.50.  Care¬ 
fully  graded,  moss  packed.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  0. 


SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  S2.25  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  4.00  per  1000  prepaid 

DAVID  HODWAY  HARTLEY,  DEL. 


FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  S2.00  per  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


nr  A  /VT’C  Variety  nice  Cabbage,  Tomatoes — 1000* 
A  1  O  *1.50  prepaid;  5000,  $4. SO  postage 

collect.  REV.  ELISHA  BRADSHAW  -  Walters,  Va. 


Pntif  DC  AO _ Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 

III! IT  iCAO  prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 


12  Labeled  Dahlias  Sprouted,  $1.00 

15  Sprouted  Unlabeled  Dahlias,  $1.00 
25  Perennial  Phlox,  all  colors,  $2 

We  Pay  All  SMITH  «fc  SON 

Delivery  480-40 Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark, N.  J. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10>5  Fountain  Ave.,  R,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Missouri  Notes 

A  Wet  Season. — Rain  since  the  first 
of  March  continuous  enough  to  prevent 
the  orderly  process  of  farm  work,  and 
now  this  sixth  of  June  finds  Jupiter 
Pluvius  still  dominating  the  weather,  and 
through  the  weather,  man  himself.  The 
great  Mississippi,  after  falling  a  few 
feet,  is  again  rising  to  danger  stage  and 
the  refugee  farmers  who  went  home  to 
shovel  the  mud  out  of  their  dwellings  are 
casting  anxious  eyes  at  the  yellow  flood 
which  threatens  to  drive  them  into  a  sec¬ 
ond  exile.  The  weekly  weather  forecast, 
“generally  fair”,  heartened  us  much,  but 
this  Monday  morning  cloudy  skies  with 
showers  again  prevailed.  This  Spring  of 
rain  has  taught  us  valuable  lessons.  As 
I  look  hack  I  realize  that  there  were  days 
when  the  soil,  although  a  trifle  too  heavy, 
could  have  received  plantings  without  det¬ 
riment.  The  next  day  that  was  to  bring 
perfect  conditions  in  the  field,  always 
came  with  rain.  And  so  we  procrastinated, 
and  a  precious  month  of  growth  for  the 
Gladiolus  was  lost,  and  seed  planting  for 
vegetables  and  flowers  was  weeks  overdue. 

The  Gladiolus. — Like  last  year,  we 
purposed  to  plant  a  part  of  .the  Gladiolus 
every  two  weeks,  but  June  finds  us  with 
only  two  plantings,  the  last  one  three 
weeks  ago,  and  the  ground  green  with 
grass  in  and  between  the  rows.  We 
could  hoe  this  out  where  there  was  a  sin¬ 
gle  row  of  large  bulbs  planted,  but  bulb- 
lets  scattered  along  in  a  wide  shallow 
row  were  hopelessly  infested.  Hand- 
weeding  this  grass  was  impossible,  and 
taking  sharp  hoes  we  scraped  the  rows 
clean  of  grass  as  well  as  of  bulblet  tops. 
I  could  think  of  no  other  course.  Will 
these  bulblets  make  new  tops?  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  succeeded  in  planting  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  bulbs  of  new  and  high- 
priced  varieties  from  which  we  were 
eager  to  get  a  good  increase  by  this  ex¬ 
pedient.  With  a  hand  plow  we  opened  a 
furrow  through  soil  that  was  in  the 
“c-aky”  stage  of  wetness,  put  down  the 
bulbs  and  with  a  convenient  wheelbarrow 
covered  them  with  rotted  manure  that 
was  too  porous  ever  to  he  too  wet.  On 
top  of  this  a  thin  layer  of  soil  was  pulled. 
The  result  was  a  splendid  stand  and 
vigorous  growth.  Plowing  soil  wet  does 
no  harm  if  rain  follows,  but  beware  if 
it  turns  hot  and  dry.  “Shall  I  risk  it?” 
the  farmer  asked  himself,  and  as  the 
weeks  slip  by  and  the  crops  go  unplanted, 
the  temptation  becomes  great.  And  yet 
every  rain  may  be  the  last  for  a  month. 
But  with  some  crops  early  seeding  is 
imperative.  The  cut-flower  grower  must 
get  the  seeds  and  bulbs  in  the  ground  on 
time.  Nature  positively  will  not  wait. 
And  if  he  wants  increase  from  Gladiolus 
bulblets  they  must  be  planted  early.  I 
have  made  the  discovery  that  in  the  cool 
wet  weather  of  early  Spring  any  kind  of 
slight  covering  will  suffice. 

Sowing  Seeds. — The  problem  of  seed¬ 
sowing  is  also  largely  solved  for  me. 
Many  kinds  of  seeds  do  better  if  sown  in 
the  Fall  too  late  for  germination  before 
Winter.  In  wintry  February  I  sowed  on 
the  hard  frozen  ground  some  seeds  of  the 
Verbena,  larkspur,  candytuft,  snapdra¬ 
gon  and  Petunia,  and  sprinkled  over  them 
a  little  rotted  manure.  These  seeds  came 
up  and  eventually  overtook  and  passed 
seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed.  Others  of  such 
seeds  are  poppies,  Phlox,  Drummondi, 
Centaurea,  Cosmos,  lupins,  Calendula  and 
many  others.  What  a  saving  this  in  hot¬ 
beds  and  Spring  work ! 

Cannas  and  Dahlias. — Cannas  are 
still  implanted,  but  where  the  roots  were 
left  in  the  ground  and  mulched  against 
frost  the  tops  are  3  ft.  high.  I  have  tried 
planting  Cannas  in  large  furrows,  draw¬ 
ing  some  soil  over  them  and  then  filling 
furrows  with  fresh  manure.  Under  this 
treatment  they  make  a  wonderful  growth. 
The  Dahlias  are  also  still  unplanted,  but 
I  am  not  uneasy  about  them.  Authori¬ 
ties  tell  us  that  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  June  is  the  best  time,  or 
even  later  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri. 
Dahlia  tubers  often  develop  long  sprouts 
like  potatoes  when  kept  late.  These  may 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  tuber,  say  half  an 
inch,  without  detriment.  Long  sprouts 
should  not  be  left  on. 

Under  the  daily  rains  added  to  a  frost 
the  strawberry  crop,  so  full  of  early  prom¬ 


ise,  collapsed,  and  growers  who  had  been 
figuring  their  profits  were  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  are  many  tragedies  of  the 
soul  in  the  humble  farm  home.  Cruel 
blows  of  fortune  blight  and  wither  the 
spirit  and  sap  the  physical  powers.  Truly 
the  farmer  and  truck-grower  fight  an  un¬ 
even  battle  with  the  elements  against 
which  even  boasted  science  is  powerless. 
“The  wind  blowctli  where  it  listeth.” 

L.  E.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co,  Mo. 


Cutworms  in  Grain  Fields 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  is  a 
guard  again  cutworms  in  the  cornfield? 

Huntingdon,  Pa  H.  A.  s. 

This  season  of  1927  is  certainly  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  year  for  cutworms.  The  writer 
does  not  recall  a  season  when  so  many 
complaints  have  been  received  regarding 
these  pests.  They  have  been  very  abund¬ 
ant  and  injurious  in  vineyards,  on  muck 
lands  and  in  gardens.  Moreover,  cut¬ 
worms  are  always  difficult  to  control  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  although  they  can  be  fought 
much  more  effectively  in  gardens  or  on 
muck  lands  than  in  larger  fields  on  the 
farm.  The  most  effective  way  to  destroy 
them  is  by  the  use  of  poison  baits. 

Probably  the  following  bait  will  prove 
as  effective  as  any  of  the  many  that  have 
been  devised :  Dry  bran,  5  lbs. ;  white 
arsenic  or  Paris  green,  *4  lb. ;  syrup  or 
molasses,  1  pt. ;  water,  3  or  4  qts. 

The  poison  should  first  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  bran  while  dry.  This  is 
important  and'  should  be  carefuly  and 
thoroughly  done.  The  sirup  and  water 
should  he  mixed  together  and  then  added 
slowly  to  the  bran  and  poison  mixture, 
at  the  time  stirring  the  mixture. 

In  gardens,  the  baits  may  be  distri¬ 
buted  by  hand  along  the  rows  of  plants. 
On  muck  lands  or  in  fields  where  cut¬ 
worms  are  known  to  be  present,  the  bait 
may  be  sown  broadcast,  preferably  before 
the  crop  planted  on  the  land  comes  up. 
Since  there  are,  at  that  time,  no  plants 
on  the  field  for  the  cutworms  to  eat  they 
will  feed  on  the  bait  to  their  destruction. 

Ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  the  bait  are 
sufficient  for  one  application  per  acre 
but  a  second  application  may  have  to  be 
made  in  two  or  three  days.  In  any  ease, 
the  bait  should  he  applied  late  in  the 
afternoon,  preferably  after  supper,  because 
the  cutworms  come  out  at  night  to  feed, 
and  if  the  bait  is  sown  earlier  it  is  liable 
to  dry  out  in  the  sun.  The  formula 
given  may,  of  course,  be  doubled  and 
multiplied  as  many  times  as  desired  to 
suit  the  area  to  be  treated.  G.  w.  H. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Two  men  were  killed 
and  20  other  persons  hurt  when  a  motor 
truck  load  of  nitroglycerine  exploded  on 
the  main  highway  at  Lick  Hill,  Pa.  Three 
Lick  Hill  residences  were  destroyed  and 
15  others  damaged.  Frank  Greer,  of  Oil 
City,  driver  of  the  truck,  and  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  man  with  him,  were  killed.  Two  un¬ 
identified  men,  walking  on  the  highway, 
were  injured  seriously  and  doctors  said 
their  chance  for  recovery  was  slight.  The 
truck  had  just  turned  from  the  main 
highway  into  a  mud  road,  headed  for  a 
storage  shed,  when  the  blast  occurred. 
The  nitroglycerine  was  to  have  been  used 
in  blowing  oil  wells. 

The  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  shows  5,095  boys  and 
girls  were  received  in  the  organization’s 
building  for  care  and  shelter  during  1926, 
159  children  being  the  average  daily 
population.  During  the  year,  the  report 
continues,  the  organization’s  officers  made 
28,793  visits,  investigations,  reinvestiga¬ 
tions  and  court  appearances.  More  than 
18,000  children  were  involved  in  these 
cases,  all  under  16.  Since  it  was  founded 
the  society  has  sheltered,  fed,  clothed  and 
cared  for  291,445  children.  Its  agents 
instituted  or  aided  in  prosecution  of  770 
adults,  who  were  arrested  in  1926  _  for 
offenses  against  children.  Convictions 
were  obtained  in  89  per  cent  of  these 
cases. 

Fire,  which  for  a  time  menaced  the 
entire  town  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  June 
12,  destroyed  lumber  valued  at  $300,000 
in  the  yards  of  the  Pembroke  Lumber 
Co.  Many  families  in  the  neighborhood 
were  ordered  to  remove  their  household 
effects  before  the  fire  was  brought  under 
control.  . 

June  13  New  York’s  reception  to  Col. 
Lindbergh  called  out  a  crowd  estimated 
by  the  police  to  reach  4,300,000.  There 
was  little  disorder  and  few  accidents. 


The  paper  cast  into  the  air  as  people 
leaned  out  of  high  office  windows  shout¬ 
ing  themselves  hoarse  while  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh  passed  in  his  triumphal  progress 
weighed,  when  wet  down,  more  than 
1,800  tons,  Commissioner  Alfred  A.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
said,  adding  that  the  streets  never  had 
been  so  filled  with  confetti,  ticker  tape, 
newspaper  bits  and  boxes,  even  after  the 
Armistice  celebration.  By  the  following 
morning  110  trucks,  with  the  entire  force 
of  2,000  men  working  from  two  to  six 
hours  overtime  and  175  flusliers  dampen¬ 
ing  the  paper  before  loading,  got  rid  of 
the  debris.  Something  more  than  $16,- 
000  was  drained  from  the  department 
budget  to  clean  up  after  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  commissioner  said. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Rhode 
Island  League  of  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tions  has  made  arrangements  for  holding 
a  large  display  of  Rhode  Island’s  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  products  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Auditorium,  North  Main 
Providence,  Nov.  10-13,  inclusive, 
10-<.  The  exhibit  will  consist  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  corn,  poultry,  bees, 
honey,  etc.  If  suitable  arrangements  can 
be  made,  there  may  be  in  addition  an  ex¬ 
tensive  display  of  purebred  cattle.  There 
will  cm  educational  exhibits  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  forestry  work,  better  roads  exhibit, 
etc.  In  addition  to  all  these  exhibits 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  commer¬ 
cial  displays  such  as  all  kinds  of  farm 
equipment,  seed,  grain,  etc.  Full  details 
regarding  the  exposition,  space,  etc.,  may 
be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the 
league,  E.  K.  Thomas,  Rhode  Island  Hos¬ 
pital  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  or  from  the 
manager  of  the  Auditorium,  Charles  F. 
\V  inter. 

The  tenth  annual  Long  Island  Potato 
Tour  is  scheduled  to  take  place  June  22- 
„  inclusive,  and  will  include  visits  to 
an  ot  the  important  potato  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  island,  as  well  as  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  round  table  discus¬ 
sions.  Extensive  plans  have  been  made 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  committees  of  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Suffolk  counties  to  make  this 
year’s  tour  the  best  ever.  The  program 
has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  cultivation,  spraying  for  disease  and 
insect  control,  plant  breeding  and  storage 
practices.  The  first  day  of  the  tour  will 
be  spent  in  Nassau  County,  starting  from 
Mineola  Court  House  at  10  A.  M.  day¬ 
light  saving  time.  Suffolk  County  will 
be  the  scene  of  activity  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  two  days.  This  tour  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  anyone  interested  in 
potato  culture  to  exchange  ideas  with 
sml  growers,  table  stock  growers,  seed 
officials,  extension  workers  and  college 
professors.  An  invitation  is  extended  to 
potato  men  to  attend  this  tour  and  inspect 
the  potato  fields  of  Long  Island. 

A  small  dog,  which  he  intended  to  kill 
m  a  few  minutes  as  an  egg  stealer, 
probably  saved  the  life  of  William  P. 
Pierce,  60,  a  farmer,  residing  near  Ore¬ 
gon,  Ill.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  bull. 
Ihe  bull  had  Pierce  on  the  ground  when 
the  dog  came  to  the  rescue,  worrying  the 
bull  until  he  turned  attention  from  the 
man  to  his  tormentor.  Pierce  was  dragged 
to  safety  by  neighbors. 

Col.  Lindbergh  while  at  Washington 
received  a  gift,  rushed  1,340  miles  by  air¬ 
plane,  from  his  old  home  town  of  Little 
Falls,  Minn.  It_  was  10  lbs.  of  butter, 
sent  by  the  town’s  co-operative  creamery. 
The  plane  which  negotiated  the  trip  in  12 
hours  and  40  minutes  flying  time  was 
piloted  by  J.  C.  Miller,  an  old  friend  of 
Lindbergh’s. 
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White  Bread — A  Sketch  of  History 


Log  cabins  in  the  wilderness  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Men  and  women  in  the 
act  of  clearing  away  a  forest,  intent  on 
making  a  home  there.  A  stranger,  Henry 
Bonnell,  of  New  Jersey,  stops  for  the 
night  at  one  of  these  cabins  and  at  the 
evening  meal  there  is  white  bread.  He 
sees  that  this  is  not  a  coincidence.  Elmira 
is  90  miles  away,  and  Rome  farther  yet. 
Time  is  too  precious  to  spend  in  long 
trips  for  groceries.  One  must  work  or 
starve,  clear  off  the  timber  to  plant  corn 
fields,  crush  the  grain  in  a  hand-wrought 
cone-shaped  hollow  of  a  3-ft.  stump  of 
oak  or  maple.  Crush  the  corn  by  beat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  stick,  wrist-thick,  split  at 
one  end  to  hold  an  ii’on  wedge,  edge  to  the 
split,  and  kept  in  place  with  an  iron  ring. 
Breaking  the  corn  to  a  coarse  meal,  and 
boiling  it  to  a  mush  one  has  food,  when 
food  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  struggle 
to  clear  land. 

And  here — white  bread !  White  flour 
in  the  sweet  cake,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  in  the  bread,  not  to  be  indulged.  In 
beating  his  way  “west”  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  he  had  found  that  to  be  the  rule.  Ah, 
the  explanation  is  forthcoming.  There  is 
a  grist  mill  at  Waterloo  that  grinds 
wheat  into  white  flour.  And  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  this  section  are  growing  wheat 
and  using  white  flour  as  freely  as  corn- 
meal.  Henry  Bonnell  will  look  no  far¬ 
ther  for  a  homestead.  Back  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  he  tells  the  tale  of  white  bread  and 
others  prepare  to  follow  when  he  finally 
returns  with  his  family.  It  is  the  year 
of  1803.  He  finds  that  he  must  cut  down 
trees  before  even  the  site  for  a  log  house 
is  available,  but  nothing  daunted,  he  be¬ 
gins  the  task  of  making  a  home  here 
which  is  to  be  the  framework  which  holds 
the  warp  on  which  a  whole  community  is 
woven.  County  history  has  little  to  say 
of  this  man  except  that  by  tilling  the  soil 
in  the  Summer  months,  completing  his 
house  in  the  Winters,  he  survived,  £nd 
begat  two  sons.  But  it  is  enough.  I 
moved  here  120  years  later  and  they  tell 
me  that  practically  every  family  in  the 
community  is  related  in  some  way  to  the 
Bonnells,  or  as  someone  puts  it,  “Speak 
slightingly  of  a  Bonnell  and  you  are 
treading  on  everyone’s  toes.” 

In  many  sections  of  New  York  State 
the  land  is  (and  always  will  be)  covered 
with  stones,  so  that  the  building  of  stone 
walls,  and  hauling  off  of  stone  in  every 
size  and  shape  must  follow  the  clearing 
away  of  the  forest.  The  pioneers  of  this 
section  were  fortunate  in  having  no 
stones.  After  the  land  was  cleared  of 
stumps  and  i-oots,  it  was  fit  to  sow  to 
wheat  and  potatoes.  At  first  the  soil 
south  of  the  outlet  to  Seneca  Lake  was 
considered  far  more  valuable  than  that 
lying  north,  which  is  our  section.  Per¬ 
haps  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  a  hay  and  grain  soil, 
and  the  latter  more  especially  adapted  to 
potatoes  and  truck  crops.  Just  then 
wheat  was  supreme.  Wheat  for  white 
bi-ead.  There  was  a  bounty  of  $5  a  head 
on  wolves,  and  a  law  fining  the  man  who 
let  Canada  thistles  go  to  seed  on  his 
farm  $5,  which  was  later  raised  to  $25. 
However,  the  Canada  thistle,  like  the 
wheat,  has  come  to  stay. 

It  was  the  Seeleys  and  the  Dells  who 
followed  Henry  Bonnell  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Western  emigration  flowed  on,  tak¬ 
ing  with  it  many  of  the  very  first  pio¬ 
neers,  for  another  transplanting.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  those  whose  roots  were  too 
deeply  set  in  the  soil  to  move  again,  and 
these  are  here  today.  White  bread  had 
won  them,  and  it  kept  them.  Three  Dell 
sistei’s  married  three  Bonnell  brothers, 
and  the  name  vanished.  Later  the  Bon¬ 
nell  potatoes  went  to  the  World’s  Fair 
and  won  first  prize,  the  grains,  third 
pr'ze.  It  was  a  triumph  for  both  names. 

The  Seeley  name  became  associated 
with  ’’e  work  of  house  moving.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  professions  that,  like 
well-digging  and  milling,  sprang  up  to 
serve  the  pioneer,  and  having  filled  a 
need  fell  into  disuse.  But  the  Seeley 
name  has  come  down  through  its  descend¬ 
ants,  too.  It  is  well  to  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  mentioning  a  Seeley  unless  one  has 
something  pleasant  to  say,  for  the  strand 
runs  all  through  the  weave. 

As  the  enthusiasm  for  wheat  ran  high 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  fanning 
mills.  Back  in  1833  the  cleaning  of  wheat 
was  a  problem.  Sometimes,  to  raise 
money,  wheat  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  city 
of  Albany,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  Sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  the 
price  ranging  between  $1  and  $2  a 
bushel,  with  labor  at  $10  a  month.  Could 
Luther  Skinner,  the  carpenter,  figure  out 
a  hand  mill  that  would  clean  and  grade 
the  grain?  He  could.  Later  he  sold  the 
patent.  But  before  that  he  made  them 
for  every  family  in  the  community.  In 
fact  according  to  the  account  books  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  attic  a  few  years  ago,  he 
must  have  made  35  of  them  in  seven 
years.  Some  of  these  are  still  in  use.  Be¬ 
sides  the  work  of  making  fanning  mills 
he  undertook  the  making  of  coffins,  mend¬ 
ed  shoes,  cradles  and  churns.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  his  work  must  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  refreshment.  In  payment  he  ac¬ 
cepted  beef,  potatoes,  lumber,  eggs  or 
whatever  there  was  to  be  had,  which  was, 
it  seems,  still  another  kind  of  service.  On 
the  blanks  between  accounts  lie  wrote 
comments  of  the  time,  favorite  para¬ 
graphs,  and  a  little  poetry.  The  family 


of  Skinner  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  solid  roots  that  did  not  need  trans¬ 
planting. 

The  quaint  and  precious  old  Quaker 
church  which  represented  the  early 
spiritual  life  of  the  community  is  gone. 
There  seems  something  shameful  about  its 
sale  for  use  as  a  barn,  but  I  always 
thrill  when  they  speak  of  its  being  mys¬ 
teriously  set  afire,  they  think,  by  one  of 
the  Friends  wdio  loved  it  to  save  it  from 
degradation.  The.  community  that  built  it 
was  swept  by  free  thought,  Robert  Inger- 
soll,  Spiritualism.  One  neighboring  town¬ 
ship  produced  Joseph  Smith,  leader  of  the 
Mormons,  and  another  the  first  woman 
suffrage  meeting  held  in  America.  Susan 
B.  Anthony  on  her  way  to  and  from  these 
meetings,  spent  the  nights  with  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Henry  Bonnell.  Today  the 
Friends  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
no  one  says  “thee”  and  “thou.”  In  our 
school  district  few  of  the  old  families  are 
left,  but  it  is  his  great-granddaughter, 
member  by  birth  of  the  old  Quaker 
church,  who  teaches  our  school,  and 
treats  our  children  as  if  they  were  her 
own. 

I  have  been  told  that  men,  like  plants, 
exhaust  their  environment  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  growth, has  taken  place. 
That  they  actually  need  transplanting. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  true.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  in  the  world  today. 
Though  there  is  no  need  for  conquering 
a  wilderness  the  urge  remains.  Perhaps 
the  modern  youth  is,  after  all,  only  seek¬ 
ing  the  road  to  “white  bread.”  The  com¬ 
ment  of  the  second  Henry  Bonnell  on  all 
this  is  written  years  ago  at  the  end  of 
his  little  book,  “A  Sketch  of  the  Seasons.” 

“Old  Time’s  great  clock  that  never  stops, 
Nor  runs  too  fast  nor  slow, 

Hangs  up  amidst  the  worlds  of  space, 
Where  wheeling  planets  glow. 

Its  dial  plate  the  orbit  vast, 

Where  whirls  our  mundane  sphere, 

Has  pushed  its  pointers  round  again, 

With  monotone  has  struck  another 
year.”  mrs.  f.  it.  unger. 


Like  Mother  Used  to  Make 

The  following  would  seem  to  explain 
in  a  way  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
boys  are  in  the  juvenile  courts  and  jails, 
and  why  so  many  girls  are  in  maternity 
hospitals.  A  writer  has  said  there  was 
one  class  of  women  who  should  never 
have  children ;  those  who  cannot  forego 
the  social  life,  etc.,  after  they  have  been 
married.  j.  w.  C. 

Maryland. 

A  BALLAD  OF  TODAY 
My  neighbor  to  the  south  of  me 
Has  just  gone  fluttering  by, 

And  from  her  nursery  windows 
Floats  out  a  baby’s  cry. 

She  leads  today  the  Mothers’  Club, 
“Child-Culture”  is  her  theme ; 

Her  theories  on  the  joys  of  life 
Are  all  one  heavenly  dream. 

Her  eldest  son  is  tracking  mud 
Across  my  kitchen  floor. 

He  came  to  play  “While  ma’s  away;” 
Has  done  so  oft  before. 

The  big  house  west  is  very  still : 

The  window-blinds  are  down. 

Domestic  science  has  called  forth 
My  neighboi-,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Her  husband  eateth  baker’s  bread; 

In  town,  her  big  boys  roam, 

The  while  she  studies  “Balanced  Foods” 
And  “The  Twentieth  Century  Home.” 

From  down  the  street  I  catch  a  whiff 
Of  burning  berry  jam, 

While  Ella  Gi’een  writes  lucidly 
On  “Customs  in  Siam.” 

And  Nora  Smith  says  all  her  skirts 
Are  sadly  worn  and  frayed ; 

But  there’s  no  time  to  mend  them, 

She  must  quilt  at  Ladies’  Aid. 

And  so  it  goes,  and  so  it  goes, 

When  will  we  all  awake? 

And  change  our  houses  into  homes 
“Like  mother  used  to  make.” 

— E.  L.  Gilbert. 


Trouble  to  Whip  Cream 

We  have  a  Jei*sey  cow  that  gives  good, 
rick  milk.  I  have  no  trouble  to  make 
butter.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
whip  the  cream,  although  I  use  it  when 
it  is  about  48  hours  old.  I  have  also 
tried  adding  white  of  egg  without  result. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  l.  s. 

For  whipping  purposes,  cream  must  be 
cold.  It  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
below  50  degrees.  Best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  bowl  and  beater  or  whip 
are  also  chilled.  We  suspect  that  the 
cream  in  this  case  has  not  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  chilled.  If  it  is  kept  below  50  degrees 
for  12  to  24  hours  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  making  a  stiff  whipped  cream. 


Paper  Heating  Pad 

In  case  of  emergency  an  old  magazine 
makes  a  splendid  substitute  for  a  hot 
water  bottle.  Heat  in  the  oven  and  wrap 
in  a  woolen  cloth.  mbs,  j,  w,  bay. 


Socony  990 Motor  Oil 


IT  has  taken  5  years  of  intensive  study  and  experiment  for  our 
chemists  and  engineers  to  bring  Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  to  its  perfected  state. 


1.  Thoroughly  lubricate  your 
motor. 

2. 

3.  Make  brakes  safe. 

4.  Prevent  motor  strain. 


Increase  power. 

6.  Stop  jerking  and  so-called 
chatter. 

7.  Dissipate  motor  heat. 

8.  Prevent  excessive  oil  dilu¬ 
tion. 


HERE  IS  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO 

5. 


Keep  transmission  bands 
pliable. 


It  will  not  gum,  rot  transmission  and  brake  bands,  give  off 
offensive  odor  nor  thin  out  easily  under  excessive  heat.  It  does 
not  contain  any  soap,  fats  or  corrosive  acids. 


Your  dealer  has  it  in  convenient  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and 
in  30  and  50-gallon  drums. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


SOCONY 

P  E  G  U  S  PAT  OFF- 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors,  Trucks ,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc . 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  YV.  Yfa. 


Are  your  crops  infected  with  disease  or  pest?! 
Use  dust  insecticide  and  a 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  is  perfectly  balanced 

It  will  dust  two  rows 

It  will  dust  underneath  foliage. 

It  is  easy  to  operate 
It  has  a  powerful  air  blast 
It  is  ball  bearing 
It  gives  satisfaction 

W rite  for  circutar. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

1600  East  24th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  PAY 

for  expensive  selling  methods  and 
unnecessary  distributing  costs 

OR  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAVE 

on  your  oil  and  grease  bills?  Send  for  our 
price-list  and  tell  ns  your  requirements. 

REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  254  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls. 

Best  quality  guaranteed 
Farmer  agents  wanted — Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  IS  MELROSE.  OHIO 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed.  All  complete,  only  H«3. 95.  Over  halt  profit.  Write 
0,  l*.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  Street,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


SALESMEN 


The  summer  pattern  book 

shows  the  frocks  the  smartly  dressed 
women  of  New  York  will  wear.  How 
they  will  dress  their  hair;  what  hats 
they  will  wear  and  what  shoes.  Send  10 
cents  to  Pattern  Department,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Market  News  an  a  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  New  York  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  is  considered  the  best  in  the  country 
and  it  seems  at  times  as  though  the 
slogan  of  shippers  when  markets  are 
glutted  is,  “When  in  doubt  ship  to  New 
York.”  This  market,  being  the  center  of 
the  metropolitan  area  not  only  needs  large 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  its 
own  city,  but  the  market  is  also  a  buy¬ 
ing  center  for  many  towns  and  cities 
within  a  50  or  75-mile  radius.  It  is  very 
sensitive  to  supply  and  demand  and  while 
the  price  of  a  product  may  be  forced  to 
low  levels  its  capacity  for  absorbing  seems 
unlimited  and  recovery  is  often  amazing¬ 
ly  rapid.  During  the  month  of  May,  915 
carloads  of  apples  were  received,  bettering 
the  previous  records  of  three  preceding 
years  by  100  to  150  carloads  for  the  same 
month.  Potato  receipts  were  2,528  car¬ 
loads,  which  is  heavier  than  usual,  and 
the  1,486  carloads  of  oranges  also  bettered 
any  of  the  previous  three  years’  records 
for  the  month  of  May.  The  receipts  of 
cabbage,  486  carloads,  and  of  lettuce  764 
carloads,  were  comparatively  light.  The 
earliness  of  the  season  in  Southern  States 
is  indicated  by  the  receipts  of  Florida 
watermelons,  108  carloads  as  against  5 
to  25  during  the  same  month  in  several 
previous  years ;  and  tomatoes,  1,058  as 
against  the  usual  500  to  800  carloads. 
Total  receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  do  not  include  trucked-in 
produce,  for  the  month  of  May,  1927, 
were  equivalent  to  16,433  carloads  or  over 
500  carloads  a  day,  and  exceed  the  highest 
May  record  of  the  past  three  years  by  1,- 
600  carloads.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  some  rather  important  changes 
in  the  market  trends.  White  potato  prices 
reached  the  peak  price  of  $10.50  to  $11, 
few  $11.50  a  barrel,  but  when  the  North 
Carolina  shipments  reached  around  400 
carloads  a  day  and  with  Eastern.  Shore 
of  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  coining  in,  car- 
lot  movement  soon  exceeded  1,000  car¬ 
loads  a  day  and  prices  dropped  to  around 
$5.50  a  barrel.  Since  our  last  report  let¬ 
tuce  has  reacted  favorably  and  nearby 
two-dozen  crates  reached  $2,  while  west¬ 
ern  Iceberg  ranged  $5  to  $7  per  crate  of 
four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Good  cabbage 
continues  to  bring  very  good  prices  with 
Virginia  about  cleaned  up,  while  onion 
prices  have  also  been  exceptionally  high. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  about  done,  but  really 
good  stock  has  advanced  a  little.  Lima 
beans  are  again  high  and  good  peas  have 
been  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2.25  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  The  strawberry 
season  is  passing  rapidly.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  cleaning  up,  New  Jersey 
will  soon  be  done,  and  New  York  .  State 
growers  are  well  into  the  harvesting  of 
their  berries.  There  was  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  average  prices  on  good  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Raspberries  are  arriving 
in  rather  limited  quantities  while  dew¬ 
berries  are  selling  on  a  par  with  straw¬ 
berries.  Huckleberries  are  quoted  at  30 
to  45c  a  quart  at  the  present  time.  Early 
varieties  of  peaches  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  were  in  good  demand  and 
a  few  crates  of  North  Carolina  Alexan¬ 
ders  were  received  during  the  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  somewhat  lighter, 
186.477  cases  for  the  week  compared  with 
197^955  cases  for  the  week  previous,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  eggs  for  current 
needs.  The  tone  of  the  market,  however, 
was  a  little  firmer.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  stock  put  into  the  refrigerators 
for  shippers  and  receivers  accounts,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  cold  storage  report 
which  shows  that  1,453,365  cases  of  eggs 
were  on  hand  in  the  New  York  City  and 
nearby  warehouses  on  June  13  compared 
with  989,088  cases  a  year  ago.  Weather 
conditions  in  general  have  been  rather 
favorable  to  producing  and  marketing 
quality  eggs  in  nearby  sections,  and  Avhile 
there  'is  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year  a 
wide  range  in  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  current  arrivals,  offerings  in  the 
main  have  averaged  better  than  usual. 

A  Jewish  holiday  early  in  the  week  in¬ 
terfered  with  trading  and  with  receipts 
fairly  liberal  receivers  found  it  necessary 
to  start  selling  at  lower  figures  on  both 
live  fowl  and  broilers  to  stimulate  trad¬ 
ing.  By  the  last  of  the  week  fowl  had 
regained  some  of  its  loss,  but  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  following  week  some  weakness 
was  again  apparent.  The  market  on 
broilers  broke  badly  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  the  demand  was  active  and  express 
stock  especially  sold  readily  and  prices 
worked  upward.  Fresh  killed  broilers 
sold  well  on  a  steady  to  firm  market  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  but  the  market  de¬ 
clined  sharply  toward  the  close,  prices 
dropping  from  1  to  2c  on  fancy  large  and 
as  much  as  10c  a  lb.  on  small  and  un¬ 
desirable  stock.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were 
steady  until  toward  the  close  when  ex¬ 
pected  heavy  arrivals  caused  a  lack  ot 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  trade  and 
market  weakened. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  barely  steady  with 
receipts  liberal  at  both  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  terminals.  At  the  former  mar¬ 
ket  a  good  demand  was  reported  for  top 
grades  while  the  Brooklyn  market  was 
noticeably  slow  for  low-grade  hay.  Re¬ 


ports  for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  for 
June  1  show  the  condition  for  tame  hay 
to  be  much  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago  and  well  above  the  average  condition 
of  the  past  10  years.  Practically  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  hay,  according  to  official  reports, 
have  benefited  by  the  cool,  moist  weather. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  LTp-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  28c :  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12%c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  30c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  6c ;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  pk.,  25c ;  carrots,  2  bchs,  15c ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bcli,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  early,  seed,  bu.,  $3 ;  pk., 
75c ;  bu.,  $2.75 ;  pax-snips,  bu.,  75c ; 
radishes,  bcli,  5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauer- 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown, 
lb..  20c;  tuniips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  26c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.;  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  10c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  kamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50  to  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb..  25 
to  30c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  26  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  buttex-,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  25  to  26c ;  retail,  27  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1.50;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  retail,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  wholesale,  $2.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head, 
5  to  7c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  strawberries,  qt., 
35  to  45c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain.— Hay.  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.h., 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  kale,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  80  to  90c ;  out¬ 
door,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  Spring,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  h.h.  12%  lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  26  to  27c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
x-oosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  eases, 
26  to  28c;  doz.,  30  to  32c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c;  qt.  jars,  75c; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buekw-heat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrixp,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $6;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow-,  $6.50 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ; 
white  kidney,  $7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $9 ;  pea 
beans,  $5.25 ;  medium  beans,  $5.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.— Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.75  box; 
best,  $4  to  $5.50  bbl. ;  Russets,  $1  to  $2 
box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots,  New 
YTork  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$5.75  to  $5.90;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to 


$5.65 ;  California  small  w-hite,  $8.25  to 
$8.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  $10.50;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15 ;  California  Lima  beans, 
$7.25  to  $7.50 ;  native  gi-een  peas,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50 
to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Exti-as,  42%  to  43c ;  firsts,  38 
to  42c  r  seconds,  37  to  37%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  23  to 
24c;  firsts,  22%  to  22%c;  Youixg  Ameri¬ 
can,  24%  to  25c;  held  extras,  25%  to 
26%c;  firsts,  24  to  25c. 

Eggs. — Neai-by  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
33  to  34c ;  mixed  colors,  33  to  33%c ; 
white,  extras,  29  to  30c ;  easterix  extx-as, 
27  to  28c ;  western  extras,  25  to  26c ; 
western  extra  firsts,  23  to  24c ;  firsts, 
21%  to  22%c;  seconds,  20%  to  21%c; 
storage  packed  extra  firsts,  25  to  25%c ; 
firsts,  23  to  24c ;  seconds,  22  to  22%c. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  jumbo,  crts,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  standards,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  flats,  $1.60 
to  $2  ;  lioneydews,  $4  to  $4.50  ;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $2.80  to  $4.85  box ;  lemons,  $5.35 
to  $8  box ;  oranges,  California,  $2.75  to 
$7.30;  Floi-ida,  $2.95  to  $5.70;  peaches, 
southei*n.  $2.50  per  6-bskt.  carrier;  black¬ 
berries,  18  to  25c  box ;  strawberries,  cape, 
20  to  28c ;  others,  10  to  20c ;  pineapples, 
$2.50  to  $4  ci-t. ;  watermelons,  60  to  90c 
each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy.  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$24  to  $25 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21  to  $23 ; 
eastern,  $19  to  $22 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15 ;  rye  straw-,  $30  to  $32 ; 
oat  straw,  $16  to  $18. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spi-ing  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $36  to  $37 ;  middlings,  $38  to 
$42 ;  mixed  feed,  $38.50  to  $41 ;  Red-dog, 
$48.50  to  $49.50 ;  gluteix  meal,  $49.50 ; 
hominy  feed,  $41 ;  stock  feed,  $40.25 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $19 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $41 
to  $47.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $50.50  to  $52.50. 

Onions. — Egyptians,  $4  to  $4.25  bag ; 
California,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountain,  $4  to 
$4.25  per  100-lb.  sack ;  new  southern,  $6 
to  $7  bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed  choice  native  fowl, 
29  to  30c :  medium,  24  to  27c ;  broilers,  40 
to  42c ;  stags,  18  to  19c ;  western  box- 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  30c ;  medium,  24 
to  27c;  broilers,  38  to  40c;  live  poultry, 
fancy  fowl,  26  to  27c ;  broilers,  fancy,  30 
to  32c ;  small,  25  to  28c ;  l-oosters,  14  to 
16c ;  Leghorn  fowl,  20  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  extx-a  fancy, 
$7.50  to  $8  per  3  doz. ;  standup,  $4.50  to 
$6.50;  flats,  $3.50  to  $7;  beans,  $2  to 
$4.50  bskt. ;  cabbage,  southei*n,  $3  to  $4 
crate ;  cauliflower,  $4  to  $4.50  crate ;  car¬ 
rots,  new-,  $1.50  to  $2  box ;  celei-y,  white, 
$3.25  to  $4.50  crate ;  cucumbei-s,  $2  to  $5 
box ;  eggplant,  $2.50  to  $3.50  ci-ate ;  let¬ 
tuce,  60c  to  $1  box ;  Iceberg,  $5.50  to  $7 : 
peas,  Jersey,  $3  bskt;  peppers,  $2.50  to 
$5  crate ;  radishes,  40  to  65c ;  x-hubarb, 
25  to  50c  box :  spinach,  10  to  30c  box ; 
tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $3  to  $4.50 
crate ;  hothouse,  25  to  28e  lb. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  16,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  June :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.16:  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 


cents. 


Sheffield  Producers, 

Class 

1, 

$2.80 ; 

Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3, 

$2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.42%  @$0.43% 

Exti*a,  92  score  . 

.421/4 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scoi-e 

.  37%  @ 

.39 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .35% @ 

.37 

Lower  grades  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Ladles  . . . . . 

.33%  @ 

•37% 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.37 

@ 

.40 

Renovated  . 

.38 

Sw-eet,  fancy . 

.  .44 

@ 

.44% 

Extra  . .  •  •  • 

.43% 

Firsts  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.42 

Seconds  . 

,  .38 

@ 

.39 

CHEESE — STATE  WHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy  . . . . 

.$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26% 

Low-er  grades  . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . . 

.  .24 

@ 

•24% 

Average  run . 

.  .22 

@ 

.22% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.30 

@$0.31 

Average  extras . 

.  .28 

@ 

.29 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Firsts  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.25% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .28 

@ 

.33 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

..  .27 

@ 

.31 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .25%  @ 

.26% 

Common  to  good . 

.  .19 

@ 

.23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.13 

Ducks  . 

. 20@ 

.25 

Geese . . . 

.......  .10@ 

.12 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 22  @ 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  . . , 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . . 

Ducks  . . 

Capons,  9-10  lbs.  , 

6-8  lbs . 

Culls  . 

Turkeys,  young  . , 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.$0.43  @$0.44 
.30  @  .42 

.14  @  .18 

.22@  .28 
.18  @  .24 

.40  @  .46 

.34  @  .38 

.30  @  .32 

.44  @  .46 

.30  @  .36 

.50  @  .65 

2.50@  3.00 
1.50  @  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . 


$10.00@11.50 
.  7.00@  7.65 
.  3.00 @  5.60 
..13.50  @14.50 
.  8.50  @  9.00 
.  9.00  @10.25 
.  6.00 @  6.50 
.16.25@17.25 


Calves, 

Good 

Culls 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

choice  . $0.18@$0.20 

to  prime . 14  @  .15 

. 09  @  .12 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  bu.  crate . 

Pai-sley,  bu.  . . 

Peag,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  Tex.,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. 
Turnips,  new,  white,  bu.. 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.50@$5.00 
1.00@  2.25 
1.00@  1.75 
1.50 @  4.25 
3.00 @  3.50 
1.00@  1.75 
1.00 @  4.50 
1.75@  3.75 
12.00@15.00 
1.00  @  1.50 
.  3.00 @  5.00 
.50  @  1.75 
3.00  @  6.00 
.40  @  .65 

.  1.00@  2.50 
2.00  @  3.25 
1.25  @  3.00 
1.00  @  2.75 
2.00@  4.00 
.75  @  1.25 
.50@  1.00 
.50  @  1.00 
1.00  @  2.00 
1.00@  4.00 
1.00@  2.25 
2.00 @  4.50 
1.00@  1.50 
1.00@  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Albemarle,  bbl . 

Straw-berries,  Jersey,  qt.  . . . 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  car  . . . . 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate . 

Dew-berries,  Carolina,  qt.  . . . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Southern,  bbl . 

Sw-eet  potatoes,  bu . 


$3.75  @$4.50 
4.50@  7.00 
.09  @  .22 

.08@  .22 
600  @  1045 
4.00 @  5.75 
2.50  @  6.00 
.06  @  .20 
.15  @  .17 

.35  @  .45 

.25  @  .30 

$5.50@$6.00 
2.25  @  6.00 
1.00@  3.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed  . . . , 
Straw,  rye  . 


$24.00 
$22.00@23.00 
.20.00@21.00 
.22.00  @24.00 
.27.00@2S.00 


GRAIN 

JV.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.58% 

No.l  dark,  Spring .  1.65% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.11% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye .  1.27% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . R) 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . * . 

Buttermilk,  qt . |  *  *  "j0 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . ! !  ^29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50 @  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40@  .45 

Gathered . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .48 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Bucks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .25 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 05  @  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  .20 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  43  to  44c ;  fine  clothing, 
37c;  half  blood,  strictly  combing,  42 
to  43c :  half  blood  clothing,  37c ;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42c ; 
three-eighths  blood  clothing,  37c;  quar¬ 
ter  blood  strictly  combing,  40  to  41c ;  low 
quarter  blood,  38  to  39c. 


“Mamma,  may  we  go  down  into  the 
garden?  They  say  there  is  a  comet  to 
be  seen  tonight.”  “All  right,  go  down, 
but  don’t  go  too  near  it.” — Pele  Mele. 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grapevine  and  Hickory 

The  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University  has  been  studying  the  strength 
of  various  kinds  of  wood.  It  compares 
the  grapevine  and  the  hickory  tree. 

The  grapevine  cannot  stand  alone.  The 
hickory  is  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
compared  with  the  vine.  The  vine  and 
the  tree  are  both  wood.  What  makes  the 
hickory  strong  and  the  vine  weak?  Rook¬ 
ing  at  a  piece  of  hickory  in  a  whiffletree 
against  which  powerful  horses  pull  in 
hauling  a  load,  the  layman  may  wonder 
why  such  a  small  piece  of  wood  is  so 
strong.  The  scientist  has  wondered  too 
and  has  found'  out. 

No  doubt  many  of  us  have  wondered 


how  the  grapevine  can  thrive  and  produce 
a  good  crop  when  growing  on  thin,  poor 
soil.  We  have  all  seen  grapes  growing 
on  rocky  land  where  there  may  be  only 
a  thin  rind  of  soil.  We  have  one  such 
place  on  our  farm  where  a  vineyard 
produces  remarkable  crops,  while  apple 
■trees  are  small  and  feeble.  It  seems 
that  the  grapevine  has  its  fibers  arranged 
in  large  ducts  built  so  as  to  carry  large 
quantities  of  water  while  the  hickory  and 
other  hard  woods  have  their  fibers  packed 
closely  together  and  thus  carry  greater 
strength.  Prof.  French,  of  Syracuse,  puts 
it  this  way : 


It  is  merely  a  matter  of  2/25,000  or 
7/25,000  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  small  wood  fibers.  Wood 
strength  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the 
bulk  and  weight.  In  general  the  smaller 
the  diameter  of  the  wood  fiber  the  thicker 
the  fiber  walls.  The  thicker  the  fiber 
walls  and  the  more  numerous  the  fibers, 
the  stronger  the  wood,  provided  the 
fibers  are  equally  distributed.  A  square 
inch  of  hickory  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  withstand  stress  contains  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  fibers  than  a 
square  inch  of  grape  vine  which  cannot 
hold  up  its  own  body  but  which  carries 
a  great  deal  of  water  through  its  large 
ducts. 

Thin  fiber  walls  (weak  walls)  are 
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found  in  the  grapevine  but  the  grapevine 
has  the  largest  fibers.  If  two  kinds  of 
wood  have  an  equal  number  of  the  same 
sized  fibers,  but  in  one  the  fibers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  bunches  and  in  the  other  they 
are  continuously  and  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  the  latter  would  be  the  stronger. 
So  it  follows  that  any  wood  with  small 
fibers  uniformly  distributed  is  strong. 


Golf  is  what  letter-carrying,  ditch¬ 
digging,  and  carpet-beating  would  be  if 
those  three  tasks  had  to  be  performed  on 
the  same  hot  afternoon  in  short  pants 
and  colored  socks  by  gouty-looking  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  required  a  different  imple¬ 
ment  for  every  mood. — New  York  Sun. 


THE  RED  STAR  OIL  STOVE  BURNS  OIL  OR  GASOLINE 


This  is 
“ Lively 
that  burns  oil  or  gasoline 
with  equally  good  results 


The  most  wonderful 
baker  I  ever  used” 


-says  Mrs.  R.  Snow,  Barron,  Wisconsin 


DearSirs:“I  surely  enjoy  my  Red  Star  Oil  Stove. 
It  burns  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Nothing  ever  wears 
out  on  it.  The  wonderful  wickless  ‘Lively  Heat’ 
burners  are  exceedingly  easy  to  keep  clean. 

“I  light  the  burner  and  begin  to  cook  or  bake 
at  once;  with  this  intensely  hot  fire,  it  is  no 
trick  to  fry  good  steak  and  bake  angel  food  cake 
and  cookies. 

“We  heat  water  for  clothes  and  bathing  and 
find  the  Red  Star  very  economical.” 

(Signed)  MRS.  R.  SNOW. 


Thousands  of  women,  like  Mrs.  Snow,  find  that  the  Red 
Star  Oil  Stove  with  its  wonderful  “Lively  Heat”  burners 
lightens  housework  and  cooks  beautifully  and  economically. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Red  Star  dealer.  See  a  demonstration 
and  be  convinced.  Made  in  two  to  six  burner  sizes  and  at  a 
price  for  every  purse.  Smaller  sizes  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  oil  stoves.  Most  dealers  sell  on  easy  terms.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  listed  below,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  send 
you  a  nearby  dealer’s  name  and  the  interesting  Red  Star 
Book,  free. 

THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  Dept. 
105  Detroit,  Michigan;  makers  of  the  famous  Red  Star  Oil 
Stoves  and  White  Star  Gas  Ranges. 


O  U 


Harrisville:  Harrisville  Hdw.  Co. 
Hemlock:  C.  E.  Wemett  &  Co. 
Hempstead:  W.  J.  Connor 
Heuvelton:  J.  E.  McIntosh 
Hicksville:  Broadway  Hdwe. 
Store 

Highland  Falls:  Nathan  Hoff¬ 
man 

Hilton:  Joseph  Ingham 
Himrod:  Harry  W.  Hall 
Hinsdale:  D.  B.  Allen 
Holcomb:  Bennett  &  Phillips 
Holley:  Ira  Edward’s  Sons 
Homer:  Homer  Hdwe.  Co. 
Honeoye:  Green  &  Hannant 
Honeoye  Falls:  F.  Walfsberger 
Hoosick  Falls:  Walter  E.  Rob- 
inson 

Hornell :  E.  E.  Swain 
Horse  Heads:  C.  W.  Bockwell 
Howard:  A.  H.  Pease 
Hudson:  Marsh  &  Bachman  Co. 
Hudson  Falls:  Arnold  Stone 
Hume:  Walter  Hotchkiss 
Huntington:  O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
I  lion:  Wm.  M.  Marsland 
Indian  Falls:  Alb.  Brunner 
Interlaken:  Case  &  Kappleye 
Ischua:  F.  B.  Nix 
I  si  ip:  P.  A.  Garrup 
Islip  Terrace:  G.  A.  Albe'r 
Ithaca:  Treman  King  &  Co. 
Jamaica:  Jamaica  Stove  Supply 
Co. 

Jamestown:  Clark  Hdwe.  Co. 
Jamesville:  D.  Quinlan  &  Son 
Jasper:  Bullock  &  Bruin 
Java  Center:  G.  W.  Griffin 
Jewett:  C.  M.  Baldwin 
Jordan:  Brace  Hdwe.  Co. 
Kanona:  J.  D.  Dygert 
Katonah:  Kelloggs  &  Law¬ 
rence 

Kendall:  Shaw  &  Evans 
Ken  more:  Ebling  Hdwe.  & 
Plbg.  Co. 

Kennedy:  L.  G.  Sands 
Kent:  F.  C.  McCarthy 
King  Ferry:  Boy  A.  Tuttle 
Kingston:  Gregory  &  Co. 
Kirkville:  D.  D.  Constello  &  Co. 
Knowlesville:  Achilles  JewettCo. 
Lackawanna:  Headley  & 
Whealer 

Lake  Ronkonkoma:  Agnew  & 
Taylor 

Lamont:  Duane  Ayers 
Langford:  F.  L.  Thiel’s  Sons 
LaSalle:  McFarland  Hdwe.  Co. 
LeRoy:  L.  P.  Brady 
Liberty:  Henry  E.  Weber 
Lima:  I.  J.  McNeilly 
Little  Falls:  J.Waldvogel  &  Son 
Livonia:  Kemp  Bros.  Hdwe.  Co. 
Locke:  F.  W.  Lynch 
Lockport:  Morris  Hdwe.  Corp. 
Lodi :  The  Baufleld  Co. 
Lowville:  Graves  &  Yirkler 
Ludiowville:  Teeter  Bros. 
Lyndonville:  E.  H.  Parsons  & 
Sons 

Lyons:  Marshall-Barriclt  Co. 
Lyons  Falls:  Geo.  C.  Cannon 
McConnellsville:  Harden  Stove 
Co. 

Macedon:  F.  Kemp  &  Co. 
Machias:  Machias  Hdwe.  Co. 
Mahopac:  Mahopac  Hdwe. 

Store 

Malone:  Green  Specialty  Co. 
Manchester:  Ryan  &  McMillan 
Manlius:  C.  B.  Benedict.B.F.D. 
Manlius:  C.  E.  Cole 
Marcellus:  B.  P.  Smith 
Marilla:  H.  B.  Foster 
Marlboro:  Marlboro  Plbg.  Co. 
Martville:  H.  E.  Howland 
Mastic:  Geo.  Jackson 
Mayville:  E.  J.  Swanson.B.F.D. 
Medina:  A.  S.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Mexico:  B.  W.  Pond 
Middleburg:  B.  W.  Cornell 
Middleport:  Whited  &  Hill 
Middlesex:  C.  A.  Fountain 
Middletown:  Ayres  &  Galloway 
Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Middletown:  Whited  &  Hill 
Millers:  Bay  B.  Downey  &  Son 
Millport:  H.  E.  Hammond 
Minaville:  Allen  Broun 
Minoa:  C.  E.  Flannigan 
Monroe:  C.  S.  Knight  Co. 
Monterey:  J.  E.  Lee 
Montour:  David  C.  Blair 
Moravia:  W.  E.  Wade 
Moriah  Center:  L.  M.  Dyo 
Morton:  A.  C.  Skutt 
Mount  Morris:  Hackett  & 
Griffith 

Munnsville:  C.  E.  Love 
Myers:  L.  V.  Main 
Nanuet:  Chester  Hutton 
Naples:  Bolles  Hardware 
Newark:  Barker  Bros. 

Newark  Valley:  W.  E.  Simmons 
Newburgh:  John  Sclioonmaker 
&  Sou 

Newfane:  M.  B.  Flint  &  Son 
Newfield :  Messinger  &  Tomp- 


Adams:  P.  J.  Parlow 
(Addison:  I,.  E.  Handy 
Atton:  Harry  C.  Horton 
Akron:  Jas.  S.  Sehad 
Alabama:  H.  N.  Brackett 
Albany:  G.  C.  Reardon 
Albion:  E.  W.  Wilcox 
Alden:  John  B.  Dean 
Alexandria  Bay:  Hartman  & 
Lidd 

Alfred:  E.  E.  Fenner  &  Son 
Alleghany:  Edwards,  Brown  & 
Edwards 

Alpine:  Henry  Lyon  &  Son 
Altmar:  Ernest  &  Field 
Alton:  A.  W.  Catchell 
Amagansett:  Geo.  V.  Schellinger 
Amsterdam:  J.  E.  Larrabee,  Inc. 
Andover:  F.A.Bichardson  &  Sou 
Angola:  Chow  Bros. 

Antwerp:  E.  E.  Fredenburg 
Arcade:  F.  II.  Holmes 
Arkport:  W.  B.  Page 
Ashford:  Clark’s  Genl.  Store 
Atlanta:  B.  W.  Lander 
Auburn:  Henry  Traub  &  Son 
Avoca:  J.  L.  Hunn  &  Sou 
Avon :  Browne  Bros. 

Babylon:  Overton  &  Co. 

Bain  bridge:  H.  II.  Bluler 
Baldwin:  John  W.  Lacey 
Baldwinsville,  F.  W.  Church 
Ballston  Spa:  Thos.  J.  Tracy’s 
Son 

Barker:  Barker  Hdwe.  Co. 
Barneveld:  Alger  &  Barker 
Barre  Center:  J.  A.  Phillips 
&  Son 

Basom:  L.  A.  Cornwell 
Batavia:  Seacord  &  Slocum 
Bath:  The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co. 
Bayville:  Ben  F.  Butler 


Beaver  Dams:  John  W.  Bailey 
&  Co. 

Benton  Center:  Tomion  Bros. 
Bergen :  Callister  &  Richards 
Big  Flats:  Minier  Bros. 
Binghamton:  Danl.  G.  Carver 
birdsall:  John  Manning 
Biiss:  Cross  &  Cross 
Bolivar:  Severson  &  Shaner 
Boonville:  Palmer  Bros. 

Boston:  Weber  Bros. 

Branch  port:  H.  C.  Fitzwater 
Brant:  Geo.  Leliley 
Breesport:  Geo.  T.  Crotrlt 
Brewster:  W.  E.  Smith 
Brewerton :  Brewerton  Hdwe. 
Broad  Channel:  H.E.  Segerdell 
Brockport:  Brennan  &  Adams 
Brooklyn:  A.  1.  Namm  &  Son 
Brooklyn:  Chas.  Tiscli 
Brushton:  S.  D.  Whitney 
Buffalo:  Star  Stove  Shop,  Inc. 

700  Franklin  St. 

Burke:  Cooper  &  Lobdell 
Burdett:  Levi  Price 
Caledonia:  N.  K.  Marvin 
Califon:  Wm.  Plilohower 
Camden:  Camden  Grange  Inc. 
Store 

Camillus:  Camillus  Hdwe.  Co. 
Campbell:  Joint  Hdwe.  Co. 
Canandaigua:  J.  H.  Kelly 
Hdwe.  Co. 

Canascraga:  D.  J  Bennet 
Canastota:  Preston-Newberry 
&  Tuttle,  Inc. 

Caneadea:  Geo.  A.  Clark  &  Son 
Candor:  D.  L.  LeGrange 
Canistco:  W.  H.  Hollands 
Hdwe.  Corp. 

Canton  :  Fred  II.  Gilmore  &  Son 
Cape  Vincent:  Ainsworth  & 


Ryder 

Carlton:  A.  B.  Hawley 
Carthage:  Chaufty  Bros. 
Castile:  Clark  M.  Aldrich 
Cato:  C.  S.  Dutton  Hdwe.  Co. 
Catskill:  C.  Beardsley  &  Son 
Cayuga:  T.  J.  Mansfield 
Cazenovia:  H.  P.  Aikrnan 
Center  Moriches:  George  Herr- 
man,  Jr. 

Central  Sguare:  Central  Hdwe. 
Co. 

Central  Valley:  H.  D.  Ford 
Chafee:  The  Stoddard  Hdwe. Co. 
Cliappaqua:  Chappaqua  Hdwe. 
Co. 

Charlotte:  C.  E.  Donagliue 
Chatham:  Chas.  Canharn,  Inc. 
Cherry  Creek:  II.  Mark  Dye 
Cherry  Valley:  Fred  S.  Brien 
Chestertown :  Fred  Vetter 
Chittenango:  W.  J.  Tyler 
Churchville:  Bay  Brown 
Clarence:  II.  N.  Rotlienmeyer 
Clarendon:  E.  L.  Gillis  &  Sons 
Clayton:  Farrel  &  Cain 
Clyde:  Janto  Bros. 

Clymer:  Querreveld  Bros. 
Cohocton :  Shultz  Bros. 

Colden:  Riehle  Bros. 

Coldwater:  W.  W.  Shaffer 
Collister:  Bergen  &  Richards 
Conewango  Valley:  E.  A.  Bagg 
Conifer:  Emporium  Forestry  Co. 
Conquest:  E.  C.  Howell 
Constableville:  Frank  Bidlnger 
Cooperstown :  Tlbbits  &  Root 
Corfu:  Wm.  H.  Wittman 
Corning:  A.  F.  Williams 
Cornwall:  Danl.  Perry 
Cortland:  D.  B.  Baker 
County  Line:  B.B. Downey  &Son 


Cowlesville:  Austin  &  North 
Croghan :  Wm.  M.  Burlchard 
Croton  on  Hudson:  Barlow  &Co. 
Cuba:  W.  H.  Ferrington 
Cutchogue:  Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Cuylerville:  J.  F.  Welch 
Dalton :  F.  W.  Ryan 
Dansviile:  G.  E.  Kern  Hdwe. Co. 
Darien  Center:  L.  G.  DeMuth 
Dayton :  I,.  G.  Taylor 
Deansboro:  John  B.  Barker 
Dekalb  Jot. :  N.I). Walker  &  Son 
Dclcvan :  The  Woodworth  Hdw. 
Co. 

Delhi:  A.  W.  Dubben 
Deposit:  Deposit  Hdwe.  Co. 
Dobbs  Ferry:  M.  Hamill  Est. 
Dryden:  Culver’s  Cash  Store 
Dundee:  C.  J.  Bigelow  &  Co. 
Dunkirk:  II.  C.  Ehlers  Co. 

400  Central  Av. 

Eagle  Village:  C.  B.  Benedict 
East  Aurora:  East  Aurora 
Furn.  Co. 

East  Otto:  John  Laing 
E,  Pembroke:  E.  T.  Harmon 
E.  Syracuse:  W.  W.  Bush  &  Son 
E.  Williamson:  East  William¬ 
son  Mere.  Co. 

Eden:  Eden  Hdwe.  &  Plbg.  Co. 
Elba:  Wm.  A.  Hundredmark 
Elbridge:  Elbridge  Hdwe.  Co. 
Elmira:  Gridley  Fulirman  & 
Martin  Co. 

Elmira  Hgts. :  Wm.  Etter 
Elmont:  Jos.  Tliyben 
Elton:  W.  G.  Robbee 
Endicott:  Burt  Co.,  Inc. 

Erin:  J.  E.  Rodman 
Fairport:  J.  F.  Murphy 
Fancher:  C.  W.  Bancker 
Farmersville  Sta. :  A.  T.  &  M. 
E.  Henry 


Fayette:  Seymour  Wolfo 
Fayetteville:  Mott  Bros. 
Fillmore:  W.  E.  Robbins 
Fishki  1 1 :  Howard  T.  Carrodus 
Floral  Park:  R.  M.  Jenkins 
Fonda:  Dewitt  Quackenbuslf 
Forestvilie:  Bie  &  Neuendorf 
Fort  Ann:  Jackson-Richardson 
Frankiinvilie:  L.  A.  Williams 
Fredonia:  Martin  Furn.  Co. 
Freedom:  Stephen  J.  Brown 
Freeport:  Household  Bfficienca 
Freeville:  D.  D.  Morey 
Fulton:  A.  M.  Druse 
Fulton:  John  R.  Sullivan 
Gaines:  F.  J.  Berns 
Gainesville:  Furman  &  Duggan 
Georgetown:  C.  M.  Griffith 
Geneva:  Biggs  &  Jenson 
Genoa:  Atwater  Bradley  Corp. 
Glen  Cove:  Kohler  Bros. 

Glen  field:  S.  E.  Burdick 
Goldenbridge:  Green  Bros. 
Gorham:  C.  L.  Crosier  &  Son 
Goyvernenr:  A.Katzman  &  Son 
Gowanda:  Gowanda  Hdwe.  Co. 
Graham:  C.  L.  Gnasien  &  Son 
Great  Valley:  Leigh  Waite  &Co. 
Greece:  W.  II.  Anderson  &  Co. 
Greene:  Hotchkiss  &  Drescoll 
Greenwich:  Frank  A.  Garrett 
Greenwood:  Plaisted  &  Lewis 
Greenwood  Lake:  G.  A.  Eklund 
Groton:  C.  R.  Gleason 
Grove! and:  Parry  &  Richmond 
Hamilton:  Thos  B.  Bell 
Hamilton  Beach:  Small  & 
Oberfall 

Hamlet:  Nelson  Hemphill 
Hamlin:  E.  J.  Felts 
Hammondsport:  Friedell  & 
Lacher  Hdwe.  Co. 

Hannibal:  McFarland  &  Gault 


kins 

New  Hyde  Park:  S.  Plesser 
New  Rochelle:  G.  Ingham  &Son 
New  York:  Drydock  Plbg  «& 
Htg.  Co. 

New  York:  Gimble  Bros. 

New  York:  Waxham  Light  Co. 
Niagara  Falls:  Louis  C.  Brown, 
2024  18th  St. 

Nichols:  W.  B.  Osborne 
Nile:  Herrington  and  Joyce 
N.  Bloomfield:  Wm.  H.  Hutch¬ 
inson 

North  Chiii:  Harry  Butcher 
North  Clymer:  P.  G.  Hillburg 
N.  Collins:  Johengen  Hdwe.  Co. 
N.  Manlius:  D.  D.  Costell  &  Co. 
Northport:  Wm.  Wild  &  Sons 
North  Rose:  North  Rose  Sup¬ 
ply  Co. 

North  Syracuse:  N.  Syracuse 
Hdw.  &  Plbg.  Co.,  Inc. 
N.Tonawanda:  Wilder  Hdw.Co. 
Norwich:  The  Wm.  Breese  Co. 
Nunda:  E.  F.  Hunter  Co. 
Nyack:  Harrison  &  Dailey 
Nyando:  Mllnoe  Bro3. 

Oakfield:  Stevens  Hdwe. 
Oaksville:  W.  K.  Elwood 
Odessa:  Louis  Catlin 
Ogdensburg:  Ramsdell-Ewart 
Old  Forge:  Old  Forge  Hdwe.  Co. 
Olean:  Miller  Hdwe.  Co. 
Oneida:  Manson  Bros. 

Ontario:  F.  Klpliut 
Orangeburg:  McMannis  &  Miller 
Orchard  Park:  W.  G.  Arthur 
Oriskany  Falls:  W.  C.  Burkett 
Orleans:  A.  W.  Sisson 
Ossining:  A.  L.  Myers 
Oswego:  A.  M.  Druse 
Ovid:  Ovid  Hdwe.  Co. 

O wasco:  Van  Duzer  Bros. 
Owego:  Owego  Hdwe.  Co. 


raiiuea  rosr: 
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Palmyra:  Bird  &  Flynn  Co. 
Panama:  W.  J.  Heslink 
Parish:  H.  H.  Bliss  &  Co. 
Patchogue:  E.  Bailey  &  Son 
Patchogue:  Star  Furn.  Co. 
Patterson:  Fred  Coon 
Peekskill:  Kurzhals  Bros.,  Inc, 
Pembroke:  L.  L.  Childs 
Penfield:  F.  E.  Ockenden 
Penn  Yan:  Horton, Vann  Hdwe. 
Perry:  H.  H.  Chaddock 
Philadelphia:  Taylor  Bros. 
Pittsford:  S.  G.  Crump 
Plattsburg :  A.  H.  Marshall. 
Pleasant  Plain:  J.  S.  DuBow 
Poplar  Ridge:  A.  E.  Simkin 
Port  Byron:  Carr,  Liggett 
Hdwe.  Co. 

Port  Chester:  Jos.  Tunick 
Port  Henry:  J.  H.  Gilbo 
Port  Washington:  Shield  Bros. 
Potsdam:  The  Hammond  Fur¬ 
niture  Co. 

Pottersville:  Burton  J.  A  lion 
Poughkeepsie:  Van  Benschoten 
Hdw.  Co.,  393  Main  St 
Prattsburg:  Lynn  McConnell 
Preble:  j.  k.  Henderson 
Prospect:  Wm.  W.  Kidder 
Pu  aski:  Pulaski  Hdwe.  Co. 
Pulteney:  Coryell  &  McConnell 
Randolph:  Felt  &  Almy 
Ransomville:  J.  w.  Burmaster 
Reading  Center:  Smith  & 
n  ebster 

Red  Creek:  Central  Garage 
Red  Hook:  O.  E.  Rider 
Redwood:  Jacob  Quineer 
Remsen:  Clifton  Walters 
Riverhead:  Lucas  and  Sanford 
Rochester:  Reliable  Ftr.  & 
Cpt.  Co. 

Rock  Glen:  Andrew  J  Dutton 
Rockville  Center:  Hicks  &Watts 
Rome:  Clias  E.  Williams 
Romulus:  Snook  &  Garnett 
Roosevelt:  Stephen  Beck 
Roscoe:  Bennett-Davis  Co. 

Rose:  Osgood  Bros. 

Rosed  ale  :  C.  E.  Hildebrandt 
Rouses  Point:  W.  W.  &  -J.  M. 
Gettys 

Rush:  Geo.  W.  Sherman 
Rushford:  w.  F.  &  j.  A.  Ben¬ 
jamin 

Rushville:  Albert  Middaugh 
Sag  Harbor:  R.  C.  Barry  &Son 
Salamanca:  Hunt  Furn.  Co 
Sanborn:  Frank  R.  Stover 
Sandusky:  P.  H.  Merrill  Co. 
Sandy  Creek:  Edw.  E.  DeNio 
&  Co. 

Saranac  Lake:  Geo.  L.  Starks 
&  Co. 

Savannah:  Wm.  M.  Pasco 
Savona:  Joint  Hdw.  Co. 
Scottsburg:  Lent  &  Tweed 
Scottsville:  Seottsville  Hdwe, 
Co.,  Inc. 

Seneca  Falls:  Jes.  McKoon 
Shelby  Center:  F.  l.  Dunkle- 

bergerer 

Sheldrake  Spgs.:  w.  C.  Sever- 
mghaus 

Sherburne:  Smith  &  Polmiter 
german:  p.  c.  Wilcox  &  Son 
Shortsville:  Wilcox  &  Brown 
Sliver  Creek:  N.  P.  Colberg 
Silver  Springs:  S.  R.  Marsh 
Sinclairville:  Fred  W.  Rice 
Skaneatles:  M.A.Meagher  &  Co. 
Smithboro:  J.  G.  Smith 
Smyrna:  Chas.  Doll 
Snyder:  Montgomery  Bros. 
Sodus:  Butts-Hanford  Co. 

S.  Alabama:  A.  W.  Orr 
S.  Byron:  C.  R.  Gillette  &  Son 
S.  Dayton:  Guy  C.  Fargo 
Southampton:  Alex.  Cameron 
S.  New  Berlin:  Chas.  Doolittle 
S.  Otselic:  Ira  L.  Sherman 
Sparkhill:  F.  C.  Smith  &  Son 
Spencer:  H.  L.  Emmons 
Spencerport:  F.  YV.  Spencer 
Springville:  J.  H.  Borden 
Springwater:  S.  E.  Robinson 
Stamford:  Tooley  &  McAlpin 
Stanley:  J.  K.  Washburn&Son 
Stapleton:  Meisel  &  Lotvin 
Starkey:  W.  J.  Norris 
Suffern :  Geo.  A.  Beers,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Av. 

Syracuse:  Kieffer  Bros. 

Taberg:  S.  K.  &  J.  M.  Rood 
T arrytown :  N.  Cartoon 
Thornwood:  Thornwood  Supply 
Co. 

Tottenville:  Matheson  &Wilburn 
Troup sburg:  E.  H.  Austin&Son 
Trumansburg:  Reynolds  Dept. 
Store,  Inc. 

Tupper  Lake:  B.  Siegel  &  Son 
Tuxedo  Park:  J.  E.  Conklin 
Union  Hill:  C.  M.  Forman 
Union  Springs:  Union  Springs 
Hdwe.  Co. 

Utica:  Mohawk  Valley  Heating 
Co. 

Valley  Stream:  D.  J.  Bergen 
Valois:  Charles  Hager  Co. 
Varysburg:  J.  M.  Bryson 
Venice  Center:  Frank  Saxton 
Vernon:  Small  &  Copp 
Victor:  W.  J.  Brady 
Walden:  John  H.  Westerman 
Walker  Valley:  Thos.  Mance.Jr 
Wallace:  C.  J.  Tierney 
Walton:  J.  E.  Wood 
Warrensburg :  Baker’s  Dept. 
Store 

Warsaw:  Ballentme  Hdw.  Co. 
Warwick:  Ogden  &  Co. 
Washingtonville:  A.  J.  Reevo 
Plbg.  Co. 

Waterloo:  Pincney  Hadley  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Waterport:  W.  H.  Robinson 
Watertown:  O’Connor  -  Kelly 
Co.,  Inc. 

Watkins:  L.  H.  Durland  Sons 
&  Co. 


Watts  Flats:  Meerdink  &  Willet 
Wayland:  Kimmel  Hdwe.  Co. 
Wayne:  E.  H.  Crookston 
Webster:  D.  W.  Scribner 
Wellsville:  W.  E.  Robbins 
Hdwe.  Co. 

Westfield:  Ryan  Hdwe. 

W.  Webster:  F.  S.  Brewer 
Wheatville:  A.  W.  Orr 
White  Plains:  Bryce  &  Bryce 
Williamson:  Kussie  &  Perry 
Williamstown:  W.  H.  Healy 
Wilson:  Pettit  &  Horton 
Wlnthrop:  M.  T.  Hammill 
Wolcott:  Countryman  &  Barth 
Woodhull:  E.  G.  Brown  &  Co. 
Wyoming:  F.  R.  Tillotson 
York:  J.  W.  Campbell 
Yorkshire:  F.  C.  Stockin 
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A  TEIP  TO  THE  WEST 

We  are  rushing  west  about  as  fast  as 
steam  can  carry  us — about  50  miles  an 
hour,  I  should  say.  Location,  somewhere 
near  the  line  between  Indiana  and  Illi-. 
nois.  Destination,  Colorado.  It  is  never 
fair  to  judge  a  country  from  &  car  win¬ 
dow  while  you  rush  through  it  at  our 
present  speed — still,  how  can  one  help 
making  a  mental  comparison  with  home 
conditions?  I  knew  a  western  man  who 
came  east  for  a  visit  and  traveled  by 
rail  from  Fall  River  to  Boston.  That  is 
a  dismal-looking  country  to  one  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  this  man  was 
fully  sincere  when  he  reported  to  the 
folks  back  home : 

“It  is  the  most  God-forsaken  country 
I  ever  beheld.  All  rocks  and  swamps — 
with  little  shanties  in  between !  I  don’t 
see  how  they  make  a  living.  I  should 
think  they  would  all  be  in  the  poor- 
house.  Not  for  me.” 

This  man  had  a  fine  level  farm  in 
Iowa.  There  was  a  good-sized  mortgage 
on  it  and  the  strange  pai't  of  it  was  that 
this  mortgage  was  held  by  people  who 
lived  in  this  same  God-forsaken  section — 
growing  beans  between  the  rocks  or  pick¬ 
ing  cranberries  in  the  swamps — and  then 
saving  their  money !  This  flat  country 
seems  from  a  car  window,  to  be  rich  and 
well  watered,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
it  yet  that  I  would  take  in  exchange  for 
our  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  when 
we  get  back  further  into  the  country  we 
may  find  something  more  attractive.  I 
like  hills  and  rocks.  This  dead,  flat,  level 
with  hardly  a  stone  as  large  as  your  head, 
and  the  wet  soil  plowing  up  in  hard  brick¬ 
like  clods,  doesn’t  appeal  to  me. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  country  carries  a  network  of 
creeks  and  rivers — slow-moving  streams 
now  well  filled.  They  do  not  seem  to 
jump  and  sparkle  and  dance  like  the 
streams  in  our  hilly  country,  but  they 
crawl  lazily  on,  draining  the  ground  slow¬ 
ly,  pushing  on  like  some  irresistible  fate 
to  swell  the  flood  pouring  out  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  In  the  East  we  often 
think  that  this  flood  problem  may  be 
solved  by  throwing  dams  across  the 
streams  and  holding  the  water  back — yet 
how  could  that  be  done  successfully  in 
this  flat  section?  I  assume  that  many  of 
the  plowed  fields  we  are  passing  are  tile- 
drained,  yet,  even  with  that  there  are 
still  dark,  wet  spots  all  over  them.  As 
we  neared  the  Mississippi  I  found  the 
lower  lands  covered  with  a  thin  deposit 
of  light-colored  clay.  Evidently  they  had 
been  under  water  and  the  flood  had  paid 
for  its  board  and  lodging  in  this  film  of 
soil.  Perhaps  the  lands  along  the  Nile 
look  like  this  when  the  floods  pass  on ! 
Planting  is  late.  On  the  whole  corn 
seems  more  backward  than  with  us.  It 
seems  to  be  coming  up  poorly  on  these 
flat  lands.  There  are  many  fields  not 
yet  plowed.  I  should  say  that  the  heavy 
floods  west  and  south  of  us  have  pre¬ 
vented  proper  drainage  back  here — so  the 
soil,  or  much  of  it,  is  still  wet  and  not 
really  fit  to  work.  This  may  account 
for  the  very  few  tractors  seen  in  the 
fields  east  of  St.  Louis.  That  is  the 
most  surprising  thing  to  an  eastern  farm¬ 
er  who  comes  west  thinking  that  the  farm 
horse  has  been  dissolved  in  gasoline.  Be¬ 
tween  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  I  did 
not  see  half  a  dozen  tractors  at  work, 
while  the  fields  were  full  of  horse  teams — 
mostly  four  or  six-horse  teams  on  plows 
or  harrows.  It  is  hard  for  a  stranger  to 
understand  just  what  this  means.  One 
sees  many  good  fields  of  Alfalfa  in  this 
section  and  Sweet  clover  grows  every¬ 
where.  It  seems  to  start  along  the 
railroads  —  probably  seeded  originally 
from  live  stock  cars.  It  is  evidently 
tougher  than  its  cousin  Alfalfa,  and  out 
here  one  sees  full  evidence  that  it  is  a 
true  soil  maker.  At  one  place  near  In¬ 
dianapolis  I  saw  a  tract  of  land  where 
the  top  soil  had  evidently  been  taken  off — 
down  to  hardpan.  Sweet  clover  seed  had 
drifted  in  and  spread,  and  after  some 
years  of  growth  had  evidently  made  that 
hard  pan  into  true  soil.  The  roots  had 
spread  out  and  partly  subsoiled  the  clay 
and  year  after  year  the  tops  had  died 
down  and  filled  the  top  soil  with  humus. 
As  a  result  someone  had  started  a  gar¬ 
den  right  in  the  center  of  this  clay  pit. 
Yet  I  do  not  see  that  the  western  farmers 
(at  least  along  this  route)  are  making 
use  of  this  great  helper.  One  would  think 
that  a  stout  crop  of  this  Sweet  clover 
would  have  sucked  the  moisture  out  of 
these  wet  fields  and  made  them  a  week 
earlier  for  plowing  and  working.  I  think 
the  next  generation  of  New  England 
farmers  (if  there  is  to  be  another  gen¬ 
eration)  will  make  wonderful  use  of 
Sweet  clover  as  a  soil  renewer.  Thus  far 
the  New  England  man  has  not  been  able 
to  bring  himself  to  the  idea  of  feeding 
to  the  soil  anything  he  can  feed  to  a 
cow.  He  will  have  to  get  over  that. 
***** 

This  seems  to  be  a  section  where  much 
corn  is  “hogged  down.”  You  see  fields 
where  hogs  are  moving  about  in  what 
looks  like  a  rye  field.  A  few  broken  corn 
stalks  lie  about  on  the  ground.  The  rye 
is  usually  thin  but  well  grown.  Two  or 
three  small  houses  are  scattered  about, 
giving  the  hogs  a  little  shelter,  and  one  or 
two  self-feeders  (much  like  what  we  used 
for  chicks  on  the  range)  are  put  at  ac¬ 


cessible  places.  These  contain  tankage, 
ground  oats  or  some  similar  feed — or 
ground  bone,  ashes  or  limestone.  It  seems 
that  while  these  western  farmers  might 
not  always  care  to  trust  the  human  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  family  to  select  their  own 
food  they  can  trust  the  hogs  to  do  so. 
Last  Fall  when  the  corn  was  hardening 
a  bunch  of  hogs  was  turned  into  the  field 
to  help  themselves.  Just  before  they' went 
in  a  thick  seeding  of  rye  was  made  in 
the  corn — worked  in  with  a  cultivator  or 
small  harrow.  They  did  it  like  gentle¬ 
men.  First  they  would  put  a  shoul¬ 
der  against  the  hill  or  stalk  and  push  it 
over.  Then  they  chewed  off  the  grain, 
and  like  well-trained  four-footed  epicures, 
gnawed  part  of  the  stalk  and  helped 
themselves  from  the  self-feeder.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  clean  job  they  will 
make  of  it.  They  finished  the  corn  and 
began  on  the  young  rye,  but  before  they 
could  clean  that  all  up  they  were  sold. 
Now  comes  a  fair  crop  of  rye  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  Fall-fed  hogs 
are  harvesting  it,  going  even  farther  than 
the  new  machines  which  cut  and  thrash 
and  bag  the  grain.  These  hogs  go  one 
better,  for  they  eat  the  grain  and  manu¬ 
facture  it  into  pork.  Many  an  eastern 
farmer  who  cuts  corn,  husks,  shells  and 
feeds  his  grain  by  hand,  would  be  far 
better  off  to  follow  some  such  plan.  Why 


should  he  wait  on  his  hogs  and  give  them 
more  polite  attention  than  he  gives  to 
his  women  folks? 

***** 

In  this  country  it  seems  to  me  (from 
a  car  window)  that  the  farmhouses  and 
barns  are  neater  and  better  kept  up  than 
the  houses  in  the  little  towns  or  villages. 
It  is  pleasant  to  look  across  this  level 
country  to  a  group  of  farm  buildings 
clustered,  like  a  little  home  community, 
among  its  grove  of  shade  trees  or  small 
orchard.  The  towns  are  not  as  a  rule 
so  attractive.  Most  of  the  villages  back 
home  are  on  rough  or  hilly  land — quite  in 
contrast  to  the  groups  of  buildings 
dumped  down  on  this  flat,  level  country. 
In  the  East  where  these  little  towns  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  cities  it  is  a 
part  of  business — a  good  advertisement — 
to  keep  these  towns  neat  and  attractive 
for  there  is  now  a  new  movement  of 
population — out  of  the  city  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  In  this  western  country  there 
seems  no  such  great  incentive  to  “slick 
up”  as  advertising  propaganda.  Yet 
there  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in  this 
regard  since  I  came  through  Illinois  20 
years  ago.  The  trees,  along  the  streets, 
were  then  little  sticks.  Now  they  have 
grown  to  beautiful  size  and  there  are 
now  cool  and  shady  avenues  where  then 
there  were  hot  and  burning  streets.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  has  caused  this 
change,  but  it  seems  evident  that  this 
younger  generation  of  western  people 
have  gained  new  ideas  of  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  soil  giving  expression  to  them 
in  their  homes  and  every  day  life.  A 
banker  from  a  western  town  told  me  this : 

“Thirty  years  ago  the  West  was  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  East  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  that  we  could  not  even  move  our 
crons  without  importing  great  sums  of 
money  from  New  York.  That  kept  us 
in  a  condition  of  bondage.  When  Bryan 
was  first  nominated  for  President  31 
years  ago  he  said  to  the  eastern  leaders  : 

“  ‘We  will  plead  no  longer,  we  beg  no 
more.  We  will  act — we  now  insult  and 
defy  you  !’ 

“He  spoke  for  the  great  West,  though 
it  would  not  follow  him.  The  ‘organiza¬ 
tion’  was  too  strong.  Too  many  people 
were  afraid  of  the  ‘strong  medicine’ 
Bryan  prescribed.  Yet  he  scared  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  put  the  West  on  the  way 
to  financial  independence.  That  has  in¬ 
fluenced  our  younger  generation  and  the 
improvements  you  notice  are  largely  the 
result.” 

Let  me  say  this,  wherever  I  go  in  the 
West  I  find  a  strong  and  growing  feeling 
against  the  East  in  general  and  New 
York  in  particular.  It  is  not  exactly 
hatred,  but  somewhat  the  feeling  of  a 
young  man  who  was  brought  up  by  some 


self-appointed  guardian  who  handled  the 
boy  with  an  iron  hand  and  used  some  of 
his  inheritance  for  his  own  advantage. 
***** 

Among  the  books  I  have  taken  along 
for  reading  is  “We  Must  March,”  by 
Honore  Willsie  Morrow.  I  used  to  think 
that  “Nathan  Burke”  is  the  best  histori¬ 
cal  novel  yet  produced  by  an  American 
author.  Now  I  must — in  order  to  be  fair 
— rank  this  “We  Must  March”  equal  if 
not  superior.  Many  of  you  no  doubt  have 
read  it.  It  is  a  story  of  the  winning  of 
Oregon  for  America  by  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man,  his  wife  Narcissa  and  a  handful  of 
men  and  women  who  had  the  vision  to 
see  into  the  future.  The  story  takes  its 
name  from  Walt  Whitman’s  poem  “Pio¬ 
neers,” 

“We  must  march,  my  darlings,  we 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger, 
We,  the  youthful  sinewy  races — all 
the  rest  on  us  depend.” 

I  sometimes  regret  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  frontier — no  longer  cheap  land 
so  surrounded  by  dangers  that  only  the 
strong  and  enduring  can  hope  to  gain  it. 
I  think  we  have  become  softer  and  more 
compliant  as  a  race  since  these  dangers 
have  been  removed.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  today,  riding  comfortably  toward  the 
Far  West,  that  I  lived  in  Colorado  only 
35  years  after  Marcus  Whitman  and  his 
handful  of  friends  made  their  great  battle 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  gives  one  a 
thought  of  what  a  single  life  may  cover. 
And  reading  this  book  takes  me  back  to 


the  early  Spring  of  1878,  when  I  left 
Boston  and  traveled  on  an  emigrant  train 
straight  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  a 
Yankee  boy  in  imagination  ready  for  any 
adventure,  yet  in  practical  equipment  un¬ 
prepared  for  any.  Some  contrast  with 
today’s  travel.  I’ll  try  to  show  it  next 
week.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Brooder -house  Hen 

One  of  our  Massachusetts  readers,  Mi*. 
John  A.  Mason,  sends  us  the  picture 
shown  herewith.  He  says  : 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a  hen,  and 
chickens  she  has  cared  for  and  is  now 
about  ready  to  wean.  I  hatched  about 
60  in  the  incubator  and  the  balance  with 
hens.  She  only  brought  10,  and  now 
has  over  90  with  her  in  the  picture.  I 
did  not  use  my  coal  stove  brooder  as  I 
had  so  few,  so  I  made  a  nest  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  brooder-house  and  used  an  oil 
heater  cold  nights.  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
picture  of  them  on  the  nest,  for  it  beats 
all  I  ever  saw.  J.  a.  m. 

This  idea  of  keeping  a  hen  in  the 
brooder-house  to  act  as  teacher  for  the 
chicks  is  a  new  one.  It  looks  right,  too. 
A  brooder-house  chick  must  “develop  its 
own  instinct”  without  help.  Why  should 
it  not  make  a  better  hen  with  some  wise 
old  bird  to  give  her  experience  and  care? 


June  Days 

“What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days.” 

When  we  see  the  yellow  sunlight,  the 
blue  skies  above  and  the  beauty  of  the 
field  and  forest  all  about  us,  and  especial¬ 
ly  when  we  see  the  roses  of  June,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  poet  was  right.  The  long  hours 
of  daylight  are  filled  with  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  perfume 
from  the  fields  of  clover.  We  may  fill  our 
hands  with  daisies,  buttercups  or  honey¬ 
suckles  if  we  are  fond  of  flowers.  We  may 
make  our  way  to  the  garden  with  a  hoe, 
and  cut  down  the  weeds  from  around  the 
growing  vegetables.  We  may  take  a 
dish  and  go  hunting  in  the  long  grass  for 
the  delicious  wild  strawberry.  If  you 
have  never  eaten  a  shortcake  generously 
covered  with  wild  strawberries  you  have 
missed  a  real  treat.  June  is  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  month,  and  means  different  things 
to  different  groups  of  people. 

In  Sunday  school  June  brings  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day.”  The  second  Sunday  of 
June  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  children, 


and  they  have  a  special  program  of  songs, 
recitations,  etc.  The  little  ones  look 
like  flowers  in  their  Summer  clothes,  and 
enjoy  taking  part  in  the  program  just  as 
much  as  the  audience  enjoys  listening  to 
them.  Mother  and  father  sit  breh'thless 
while  their  child  is  on  the  platform,  and 
often  the  mother’s  lips  are  moving  saying 
the  “piece”  along  with  him.  If  you  hear 
a  good  Children’s  Day  program  give  a 
good  share,  of  credit  to  the  mothers.  This 
is  one  Sunday  of  the  year  when  all  the. 
seats  in  the  church  are  filled,  and  makes 
the  pastor  and  the  teachers  wish  for  such 
an  attendance  every  week. 

To  the  children  in  day  school  June 
means  examinations  and  the  closing  of 
school  for  the  Summer  vacation.  It  has 
been  hard  to  sit  still  in  school  while 
everything  was  so  lovely  out  of  doors  the 
past  month,  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  are 
glad  to  bring  home  their  books  and  put 
them  away  for  a  time.  If  they  have  done 
a  good  year’s  work,  well  and  good,  and  if 
they  have  failed  they  will  not  enjoy  their 
vacation  as  much  thinking  of  going  back 
next  Fall. 

To  those  completing  their  work  in  high 
school  or  college  June  means  commence¬ 
ment  with  all  its  joys.  Epr  four  years 
they  have  been  working  hard,  and  it  is  a 
proud  moment  for  them  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  diplomas.  They  are  now  ready 
to  take  up  their  life  work  and  become 
useful  citizens.  We  find  ourselves  often 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  so  few,  if  any, 
of  these  graduates  return  to  the  farms. 
Of  course  we  would  not  want  them  all 
to  come,  what  would  the  cities  do  with¬ 
out  them?  But  have  we  not  almost  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
boys  and  girls  who  have  decided  to  stay 
on  the  farms?  Let  us  not  forget  them 
and  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 

June  is  also  the  month  of  weddings. 
Among  the  people  of  my  acquaintance  are 
a  number  of  young  couples  who  have 
started  their  married  life  on  farms,  full 
of  optimism  and  courage.  That  is  one 
great  advantage  of  youth,  the  future  al¬ 
ways  looks  rosy  with  a  loved  one  by  your 
side.  The  other  day  I  visited  one  of  these 
homes  and  was  shown  the  new  baby  by 
a  proud  young  mother.  She  said  “I 
don’t  get  anywhere  now,  but  I  don’t  care. 
Baby  keeps  me  busy.”  She  was  so  happy 
and  proud  that  I  was  almost  envious.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  she  was  a  tiny  girl 
in  my  Sunday  school  class,  and  yet  the 
family  Bible  (the  place  that  tells  the 
truth)  does  not  say  I  am  so  very  old 
either.  Time  flies,  and  boys  are  men  and 
girls  are  women  before  we  realize  it.  Let 
us  cherish  and  help  the  young  folks  who 
stay  in  the  country  with  us,  while  we  bid 
those  who  will  go  Godspeed. 

HRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 


Electric  Aids  for  the  Home 

On  page  672,  under  Brevities,  it  tells 
about  one  of  your  readers  claiming  to 
have  23  electric  devices  for  saving  labor 
and  giving  pleasure.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  a  printed 
list  of  all  these  electrical  helps.  Can 
we  have  it?  willi ah  v.  del  solar. 

Peru. 

The  reader  referred  to  was  Clark  Allis, 
of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  On  applying 
to  him  for  a  list  of  electric  devices  which 
he  has  in  his  home,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

3.  Pump  for  spring  water.  2.  Pump 
for  soft  water.  3.  Heater  for  room. 
4.  Washing  machine.  5:  Exhaust  fan 
to  draw  smoke  and  odors  through  the 
hood  over  cook  stove.  6.  Fan  for  cooling 
rooms.  7.  Frigidaire  refrigerator.  8.  A 
set  of  hot  plates.  9.  Roasting  oven. 
10.  Automatic  tireless  cooker.  11.  Charger 
for  A  battery.  12.  Charger  for  B  bat¬ 
tery.  13.  Radio.  14.  Door-bell.  15.  Ther¬ 
mostat  automatic  for  room  temperature 
that  turns  on  blower  for  steam  boiler. 
16.  Blower  on  steam  boiler.  17.  Sewing 
machine  motor.  18.  Heating  pad.  19. 
Waffle  iron.  20.  Corn  popper.  21.  Hair 
curler.  22.  Flat  iron.  23.  Soldering  iron. 
24.  Electric  lights  of  all  kind’s.  25.  Vi¬ 
brator  to  be  used  for  aches  and  pains. 
26.  Vacuum  cleaner.  27.  Electric  drill. 
28.  Grinder.  29.  Water  heater  on  range 
boiler. 

Mr.  Allis  says  there  are  several  more. 
There  are  none  of  these  that  he  does  not 
care  to  keep,  but  he  will  add  more  and 
more  as  money  comes  along.  He  wants 
an  electric  broiler  for  meats,  and  the  new 
electric  ironers  are  better  than  the  one 
he  discarded  some  years  ago.  He  says 
the  electric  refrigerator  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  thing  he  has  ever 
used  and  he  does  not  see  now  how  any¬ 
one  can  be  satisfied  with  the  old-fashioned 
refrigerator  using  ice.  The  heating  pad 
is  so  comfortable  and  gives  such  perfect 
heat  that  any  chilly  person  with  a 
naturally  poor  circulation  would  never 
part  with  it  if  they  could  only  have  one 
installed.  It  is  especially  useful  where 
one  has  to  go  to  bed  in  a  cold  room  on 
a  chilly  Winter’s  night.  It  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  how  inventors  have  made  the 
electric  current  work  for  us  and  add  to 
our  comfort  as  it  is  now  doing.  The 
electric  refrigerator  in  particular  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  boon  to  people  who 
live  in  warm  countries.  The  old  fable 
speaks  of  the  man  who  was  told  that  he 
blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath, 
breathing  on  his  fingers  to  warm  them  up 
and  blowing  on  them  when  they  were 
burnt.  This  giant  electricity  does  more 
than  that  for  us,  for  on  two  wires  both 
from  the  same  supply,  one  would  roast 
us  red  hot  and  the  other  would  make  ice 
for  our  refrigerator. 


A  Stepmother  in  Feathers 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Young  Things 

June  is  the  month  of  growth.  All  the 
young  things  on  the  farm  begin  to  find 
their  way  abroad  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Young  birds  stretch  their  wings  to  fly. 
There  aie  young  apples  on  the  bough, 
and,  like  as  not,  a  young  girl  or  boy 
lying  in  the  tender  thick  grass  under¬ 
neath  the  bough  thinking  about  the  apple 
tree  and  the  sky  beyond.  A  family  of 
swaying,  peeping  chicks  have  burst  their 
shells  and  the  child  stares  straight  on 
up  into  the  blue  sky  wondering  about 
God  and  creation.  The  sky  does  not  let 
any  one  stare  at  it  too  long  in  daylight, 
and  the  mystery  always  remains,  but 
there  is  something  which  calms  the  inner 
foreboding  of  death ,  which  children  feel 
os  an  instinct.  This  is  the  condition  of 
mental  growth  most  often  broken  into  by 
orders  from  the  kitchen,  but  it  is  the 
child  who  roams  about  alone  who  has 
time  for  constructive  thinking,  for  the 
digesting  of  lessons  memorized  from 
school  text  books. 

Here  is  the  eight-year-old  with  the 
brickish  hair  practicing  secretly  to  learn 
to  run  a  typewriter.  I  came  upon  her 
work  this  afternoon  while  cleaning  an 
upstairs  room.  There  being  no  words  at 
once  available  for  copy  she  chose  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  she  is  complete  mistress, 
“The  Three  Bears.”  The  ability  to  spell 
correctly,  more  correctly  than  her  older 
sister,  comes  into  evidence.  “Once  on  a 
time  there  were  three  bears.  One  was  a 
big  bear,  and  another  was  a  middle  big — ” 
A  door  slams  below  and  there  is  a  sound 
of  hurrying  feet,  and  Mark  comes  talking 
up  the  stairs.  The  calf  is  loose  again. 
“We  just  can’t  catch  her  and  I  wish  you 
would  come  out.”  Mothers  are  always 
responding  to  this  call. 

Jewel  is  a  lonesome,  long-eared,  split- 
hoofed  ba'by.  Grown  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  her  playmates  around  her  in  the 
barnyard,  she  is  tired  of  standing  out 
under  a  tree  at  the  end  of  a  chain.  She 
was  fed  whole  milk  for  two  months, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  in  very 
high  spirits,  so  that  the  leather  collars 
that  we  find  “somewhere  in  the  shop,” 
do  not  hold  up  her  impetuous  rushes.  We 
must  buy  a  new  leather  strap.  Deer-like, 
with  tail  straight  up,  her  black  and  white 
form  flits  about  the  lawn.  Then,  as  if 
she  sought  something  but  had  finally 
given  up.  she  comes  back  to  us,  and  we 
fasten  the  collar  about  her  neck.  I  sigh 
for  her,  knowing  that  she  left  the  other 
collar  for  lack  of  company,  and  knowing 
that  Mark’s  interest  is  centered  in  the 
new  black  and  white  ba'by  pigs,  two  of 
them,  which  were  bought  to  raise. 

Mark  is  four  this  year.  Last  year  at 
three  he  was  content  with  peeking 
through  a  crack,  or  holding  the  careless 
little  tails  that  at  times  appeared  under 
the  barnyard  gate.  This  year  one  hears 
wild  laughter  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  straw  stack,  and  there  is  Mark 
with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of 
the  baby  pigs,  who  wonders  what  all  the 
fun  is  about.  The  two  of  them  have  a 
way  of  'burrowing  in  the  straw  up  to 
their  ears  and,  side  by  side,  sleeping 
away  many  a  boresome  afternoon.  Now 
Mark  has  found  them,  or  rather  their 
ears,  and  they  are  sitting  up  on  their 
haunches  rolling  wicked  little  black  eyes 
at  him  There  is  a  question  in  the  white 
pig’s  mind  as  to  whether  this  is  meant 
as  a  call  to  lunch,  for  Mark  often  carries 
a  half-eaten  apple,  or  whether  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  an  interruption  of  what  was  solid 
comfort  and  as  such  to  be  ignored.  It  is 
that  conflict  between  hope  and  disan- 
proval,  that  flickering  of  indecision  which 
excites  Mark’s  laughter.  A  very  much 
puzzled  pig  who  knows  that  he  is  being 
laughed  at,  is  funnier  still.  And  so  Jewel 
the  calf  asks  for  company,  in  vain. 

Elsie  finds  the.  care  of  the  chickens  a 
tragic  affair.  It  is  the  first  year  that  she 
has  handled  chickens.  Yesterday,  two 
hens  were  to  leave  the  nest  with  five 
chickens  apiece,  and  Daddy  said  this  to 
be  poor  management,  that  one  hen  could 
take  them  all.  There  were  unshed  tears 
in  Elsie’s  eyes  as  she  put  one  clucking, 
protesting  mother  hen  hack  into  the  hen- 
yard,  “after  she  has  taken  such  good 
care  of  them  so  long.”  The  little  chicks 
did  not  apparently  care  which  mother 
they  had.  But  as  fate  had  it  there  was 
a  tiny  door  in  the  side  of  the  henhouse 
near  the  chicken  coops,  and  this  old 
mother  hen  found  that  she  could  manage 
to  get  her  head  through  a  slit  across  the 
top.  When  I  saw  her  frantically  putting 
her  head  in  and  out  of  the  hole  and 
clucking  I  glanced  at  the  chickens,  and 
there,  sure  enough  were  the  original  four 
pecking  at  the  dirt  under  the  hole.  “That 
hen  will  get  out,”  I  told  Elsie,  and  when 
she  ran  out  to  see,  the  emancipated 
mother  was  already  leading  her  four 
little  balls  off  down  up  the  lane.  She 
ejaculated  something  in  a  high  key  which 
could1  be  translated  into  perfectly  good 
English  by  most  human  mothers. 

How  she  got  out  of  the  henhouse  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  felt  certain  that  she 
would,  and  she  did.  Elsie  has  given  her 
a  crate  over  behind  the  other  coops,  and 
I  suppose  she  is  living  there  happily.  I 
find  it  very  hard  to  explain  to  the  very 
young  how  it  can  possibly  be  right  to 
take  chickens  from  a  faithful  and  deserv¬ 
ing  hen.  It  is  not  a  moral  affair,  or  at 
least  if  so,  a  back-handed  one.  Appar¬ 


ently  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  good,  and  all 
that.  “But  of  course  we  aren’t  being 
good  because  it  pays  especially,”  I  say 
to  my  own  little  flock.  “We  just  want 
to  be  good  because  we  cannot  be  happy 
any  other  way.  You  may  be  generous 
with  this  hen,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
others  out  there  in  the  barnyard'  who 
would  be  bored  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  scratch  for  chickens.”  Yet  as  I  say, 
it  is  very  hard  to  go  on  with,  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  explaining  why  such  things  are 
done.  To  say  “This  is  just  a  hen  and 
doesn’t  matter,”  is  a  dangerous  explana¬ 
tion  to  offer  the  very  young.  One  must 
lead  them  to  look  very  deeply  into  the 
plans  of  Mother  Nature. 

“There  are  no  idle  words  where 
children  are, 

Things  spoken  in  their  hearing 
travel  far.” 

This  is  to  be  a  year  of  fighting  weeds 
in  our  section.  The  cold,  rainy,  weather 
in  May  that  made  the  hay  crop,  has 
brought  on  a  crop  of  husky  weeds  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  eliminate  without  hand 
power.  Most  of  us  will  have  to  accept 
this  as  a  kind'  of  cover  crop. 

MRS.  F.  H.  U. 


Books  for  the  School 
Library 

In  my  experience  as  a  librarian,  I 
come  in  touch  with  many  grade  and  high 
school  students,  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  find  the  variety  of  tastes  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  these  students  take  in  re¬ 
gard  to  reading.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  high  school  pupils  who  have  been 
reading  good  books  since  early  childhood, 
come  to  their  high  school  work  much  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  than  those  who  have  never 
learned  to  enjoy  a  book.  To  those  who 
begin  reading  books  for  the  first  time  in 
the  higher  grades,  when  it  is  required  of 
them,  it  is  a  struggle,  and  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  reading  is  often  killed.  One 
could  not  enjoy  translating  Csesar  before 
having  had  training  in  Latin  grammar. 
The  children’s  classics  are  the  stepping- 
stones  to  the  best  in  literature,  and  should 
be  in  the  grade  school  library.  The  right 
choice  of  books  for  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades  may  mean  a  great  deal  in 
the  development  of  their  choice  in  future 
reading.  All  through  life,  people  have  to 
make  choices,  and  upon  those  choices  de¬ 
pend  the  success  or  failure  in  reaching 
the  desired  goal.  It  is  the  same  with 
books.  From  the  many  thousands  pub¬ 
lished,  we  must  learn  to  choose  those 
best  suited  to  our  needs.  The  small  child 
depends  upon  parents  or  teacher  to  choose 
for  him,  and  it  is  no  small  responsibility. 
People  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  interesting  little  children 
in  good  books. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  shall  we 
choose  books,  or  how  can  a  book  be 
judged?  First  of  all,  the  books  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  popularity  for  years 
and  are  still  being  published,  because 
they  have  an  appeal  to  children  as  strong 
today  as  when  they  were  written,  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  school  library.  Thousands  of  books, 
like  popular  songs,  come  and  go  and  are 
forgotten,  while  a  few  live  on  because  of 
their  real  worth.  Good  print  and  good 
pictures  go  together  and  make  the  book 
attractive  to  the  child.  No  child  wants 
to  read  a.  book  that  isn’t  pretty.  Much 
progress  in  pictures  for  books  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years.  The  child’s 
taste  for  pictures  develops  largely  through 
the  pictures  found  in  the  books  read. 
Everyone  knows  the  power  of  a  child’s 
imagination,  and  if  this  gift  is  rightly  di¬ 
rected,  through  good  books,  it  may  be  of 
great  value,  not  only  to  the  individual 
but  to  the  whole  world.  Books  which 
meet  this  requirement  are  valuable.  Most 
of  the  best  books  are  both  instructive 
and  entertaining.  This  may  be  simply 
instruction  in  good  English.  It  may  be 
instruction  in  history,  such  as  the  “Little 
Pioneer”  books,  or  it  may  be  a  splendid 
help  in  geography  by  telling  of  children 
in  other  lands. 

Books  which  appeal  to  girls  seldom 
find  favor  with  boys,  but  I  find  many 
girls  who  enjoy  boys’  books.  Boys  want 
books  of  adventure  and  daring.  The 
Scout  movement  and  other  similar  or- 
ganzations  have  done  much  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  out-of-door  life,  and  books  of 
camping  and  of  animal  life  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular.  It  has  been  true 
that  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  country 
have  known  much  less  about  the  out-of- 
doors  than  the  city  children.  This  is 
fast  being  overcome,  quite  largely  through 
the  new  interest  in  nature  books. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
aloud  to  each  other.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  help  in  learning  to  use  good  English. 
Clever  words  and  phrases  or  awkward 
constructions  may  easily  slip  by  unob¬ 
served  when  one  is  reading  to  himself, 
but  when  read  aloud,  these  are  very  evi¬ 
dent.  Let  the  child  learn  to  interpret  the 
story  to  others  by  reading  aloud. 

I  feel  that  the  choice  of  books  in  a 
children’s  library  calls  for  a  more  care¬ 
ful  selection  than  those  for  adult  libra¬ 
ries.  EMMA  C.  COOMBS. 


Damage  from  Surface 
Water 

Some  years  ago,  perhaps  25,  my  neigh¬ 
bor  built  a  road  down  along  my  line  fence, 
first  laying  down  a  layer  of  sawmill  slabs, 
ground  is  wet,  then  covering  slabs  with 
dirt,  which  made  a  fair  road,  leading  to 
his  tenant’s  house.  Now  those  slabs 
have  rotted  away  and  he  keeps  filling 
up  ruts  in  road,  which  acts  as  a  dam  to 
back  surface  water  up  on  my  land.  I 
spoke  to  him  last  Fall,  as  a  neighbor,  and 
asked  him  to  put  a  drain  underneath 
road,  so  water  could  pass  through.  He 
partly  consented  to  do  this,  but  failed  to 
do  so.  He  continues  to  fill  up  road  with 
ashes  and  dirt.  I  spoke  to  him  again  a 
few  days  ago.  and  he  told  me  he  would 
not  put  drain  under  road.  His  land  is 
meadow  which  has  never  been  plowed, 
while  mine  is  first-class  tillable  ground 
which  I  have  plowed  for  corn  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  the  outline  of  an  old 
drain  on  his  land  which  has  drained  this 
low  spot  (about  Y2  acre)  in  my  field,  but 
his  road  has  closed  this.  It  would  only 
require  a  drain  directly  across  road  about 
10  or  12  ft.  to  allow  water  to  pass  on 
from  low  spot.  After  each  rain  or  hard 
shower  the  ground  is  covered  with  water, 
some  places  1  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  work  land  until  water  has 
settled  away  and  ground  dried  out.  He 
told  me  if  I  wanted  a  drain  to  dig  a 
ditch  down  along  fence  on  my  land.  This 
is  not  practical  as  it  is  about  %  mile 
to  main  ditch  with  a  rise  of  about  2  ft., 
and  there  has  never  been  a  ditch  there. 
Can  I  force  my  neighbor  to  place  drain 
under  road,  or  must  I  stand  for  his  dam¬ 
ming  water  back  on  my  field?  w.  T.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  neighbor  has  a  right  to  run  the 
road  as  he  has  laid  it  even  though  the 
same  may  interfere  with  the  drainage  of 
your  property.  Surface  water  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  public  enemy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  a  person  owning  property  may 
so  fill  in  his  land  as  he  sees  fit  in  order 
to  dispose  of  it.  Your  only  remedy 
would  be  to  fill  in  the  corner  of  your  land 
so  that  the  water  will  run  from  your 
land  off  on  to  your  neighbor’s.  Perhaps 
if  you  do  this  he  will  consent  to  have  a 
drain  under  the  road.  For  doing  this  he 
could  not  bring  action  against  you,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  fill  in  your  land  as 
you  wish  in  order  to  dispose  of  surface 
water.  h.  r. 
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PROTECTION 

The  SPRA-MOR  effectively  protects 
truck  gardens  from  those  busy  de¬ 
stroyers  which — if  unchecked — cut  so 
deeply  into  your  profits.  To  secure 
the  maximum  returns  from  careful  cul¬ 
tivation,  you  must  spray. 

The  SPRA-MOR  power  traction 
sprayer  is  the  most  sensible  and 
efficient  plant  sprayer  ever  designed. 
One  dependable  motor  drives  two  stage 
compressors  and  propels  machine — at 
high,  medium,  or  low  speed.  Air, 
forced  into  the  chemical  tank  at  the 
pressure  needed  produces  a  fog-like 
mist  completely  coating  the  plants  with¬ 
out  waste  of  material.  Reaches  top 
and  both  sides  of  row.  Absolutely 
dependable.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 
over  for  growers  of  cucumbers,  onions, 
celery,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops. 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

THE  HELD  TRACTOR  CO. 

608  N.  4th  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 
Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago — Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiit 


BIGGER  POTATO  CROPS 
from  SPRAYING 

IEADING  authorities  agree  that  vegetable 
^spraying  and  dusting  are  just  as  profitable 
as  spraying  and  dusting  in  the  orchard.  Four 
years  of  frequent  potato  spraying  on  some 
Pennsylvania  plots  has  resulted  in  an  average 
crop  increase  of  47.7%. 

In  all  kinds  of  spraying  or  dusting  for  both 
fruits  and  vegetables  the  best  results  are  in' 
variably  obtained  when  lime  high  in  calcium 
is  used.  For  this  reason  leading  authorities 
prefer  and  recommend  the  BelbMine  Chemi¬ 
cal  Lime  in  either  Pebble  or  Hydrated  form. 

<§  Our  new  book  gives  all  the  up '  to '  date 
information  you’ll  need.  Tells  how  and  when 
to  spray  all  crops.  All  information  based  on 
actual  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  State 
Agricultural  Stations. 

Whether  you  grow  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  you  can  make  more 
money  by  spraying  or  dusting.  Don  t  delay 
— start  on  your  potato  field  now. 

American  Lime  &  Stone  Company 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Send 

this  Coupon 
Today ! 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on: 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name 
Address. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  combined  harvester  and  thrasher  seems  like¬ 
ly  to  make  great  changes  in  small  grain  growing. 
This  machine  walks  into  the  field  when  the  grain  is 
about  ripe,  stretches  out  a  long  arm  and  cuts  off  a 
wide  swath.  Without  stopping  big  steel  fingers  strip 
off  the  ripe  grain  and  drop  it  into  a  hag,  while  the 
straw  is  kicked  off  behind.  If  the  grain  is  too 
moist  for  safe  keeping  dry  warm  air  is  blown  up 
through  it  to  dry  it  out,  all  except  the  drying  in 
one  operation.  There  is  some  grain  lost  through 
spilling  or  shelling.  In  parts  of  California  and 
Texas  this  is  saved  by  carrying  truckloads  of  live 
turkeys  right  into  the  grain  field.  They  clean  up 
the  gleanings  and  are  then  carried  to  some  new 
place.  This  system  is  now  practical  even  in  moder¬ 
ately-sized  fields  and  will  be  extended  more  and 
more,  and  now  corn  growers  are  considering  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  be  driven  by  gasoline  power  and 
plow  and  harrow  the  ground  and  plant  and  fertilize 
corn  all  at  one  operation !  And  yet,  even  with  that 
in  operation,  the  corn  grower  in  New  York  and  New 
England  will  always  have  a  chance. 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  have  heard  that  roots  of 
quack  grass  have  value  as  a  medicine.  In  some 
cases  farmers  make  a  studied  effort  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest.  They  harrow  out  tons  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any 
value  to  it — why,  any  reward  for  digging  it  out  is 
welcome.  There  is  not  much  hope  for  such  financial 
reward.  While  the  roots  have  some  medicinal  value 
(chiefly  as  a  remedy  for  bladder  troubles)  the  grade 
mainly  used  is  imported  from  Europe.  The  local 
demand  is  small  and  rarely  brings  over  four  cents 
a  pound  for  the  dried  root.  Just  now  the  drug 
plant  dealers  say  they  have  large  stocks  on  hand. 
Sorry,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  give  hope  for  finan¬ 
cial  returns  for  quack  grass  roots.  Better  burn  them 
up  and  use  the  ashes  for  fertilizer. 

* 

ON  page  902  is  a  discussion  of  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion  of  Andrew  Kehce,  the  man  who  blew  up 
that  Michigan  schoolhouse.  Some  famous  mental 
expert  has  said  that  probably  GO  per  cent  of  the 
people  we  meet  in  everyday  life  are  more  or  less 
distorted  in  mind.  That  is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
that  they  are  more  or  less  crazy.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  anyone  to  decide  just  when  the  human 
mind  is  in  an  exactly  normal  condition.  This  Ive- 
hoe’s  mind  was  evidently  distorted.  He  had  brooded 
over  real  or  fancied  wrongs  until  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  moral  balance,  or  sane  view  of  life.  He  ap¬ 
parently  had  none  of  the  softening  influences  of  re¬ 
ligion,  no  consideration  for  his  friends  or  neighbors, 
no  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  world  or  to  leave  it 
better  than  he  found  it.  Was  he  what  we  commonly 
call  insane?  We  have  had  some  little  experience 
with  crazy  people.  Most  of  them  are  shrewd  and 
cunning  in  working  out  their  destructive  schemes, 
but  they  fail  to  be  secretive  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Sooner  or  later  they  give  their  secret  away.  What 
seems  remarkable  to  us  is  that  such  a  character 
should  be  intrusted  with  public  funds.  It  seems 
curious  that  such  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  go 
on  as  he  did  making  detailed  preparation  for  this 
horrible  crime.  Were  the  other  school  officers  dull 
and  unsuspecting  beyond  reason,  or  was  this  man 
abnormally  bright  or  capable?  How  much  of  this 
awful  tragedy  was  due  to  school  matters?  No  one 
can  tell.  This  man  was  evidently  opposed  to  con¬ 
solidation  and  the  building  of  the  new  schoolhouse. 
How  much  that  had  to  do  with  the  twist  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  no  one  can  say.  We  have  letters 
from  farmers  who  live  nearby  who  claim  school  mat¬ 
ters  were  the  chief  cause  of  his  mental  breakdown. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that,  but  there  is  no 


question  that  this  horrible  calamity  illustrates  the 
intensity  of  the  reaction  which  farmers  feel  when 
their  local  schools  are  taken  from  them.  That  is 
where  the  school  officials  so  often  pass  over  the 
danger  line  when  they  try  to  close  these  rural 
schools.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  coun¬ 
try  people  feel.  The  lesson  from  this  awful  crime 
is  as  much  for  them  as  for  anyone. 

* 

OUR  immigration  laws  appear  on  their  face  to  be 
simple  enough,  yet,  when  you  come  to  apply 
them  to  some  particular  case  you  find  that  they  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Far  West  presents  a  curious  case.  This 
man  is  handling  a  large  farm.  He  has  three  small 
children,  and  his  wife  has  been  sent  to  a  hospital 
with  an  incurable  disease.  Out  in  that  country  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  housekeeper  or  any 
help  suitable  for  handling  children.  This  man  is 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  giving  up  his  farm, 
sending  the  children  to  some  institution  or  trying 
to  care  for  them  in  town.  He  is  naturally  a  farmer. 
Now  he  has  a  sister  in  Central  Europe  who  would 
come  and  live  with  him  and  hold  his  family  together. 
She  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  he  has  property 
enough  to  satisfy  the  authorities.  The  country  where 
she  lives  is  permitted,  under  the  present  quota,  to 
send  about  3,500  immigrants  this  year — but  there  are 
nearly  3G,000  waiting  their  turn  to  come  !  In  some 
cases  “preferred  immigrants”  are  selected  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  out  of  their  regular  turn.  These  are  the  un¬ 
married  child,  under  21,  the  father,  the  mother,  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  one 
skilled  in  agriculture.  The  officials  refuse  to  admit 
this  sister  out  of  her  x’egular  turn  because  she  is  not 
in  one  of  these  classes.  Thus  this  farmer  must  lose 
his  home  or  his  childi’en,  and  a  usefxxl  young  woman 
cannot  enter  the  country.  We  can  understand  the 
troxxble  officials  have  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  the 
tricks  and  dishonest  practices  often  resorted  to  in 
an  effort  to  enter  immigrants  illegally,  bxxt  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  some  excep¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made. 

* 

WE  are  told  of  a  case  where  a  man  and  woman 
of  middle  yeai’S  were  determined  that  their 
children  should  have  “edxication”  and  a  chance.  So 
(hey  voted  to  give  xxp  the  home  school  and  also  voted 
for  a  big  bond  issue  to  build  a  new  school  in  town. 
The  town  leaders  acted  much  like  a  tiger  that  has 
had  a  taste  of  blood.  They  voted  more  bonds,  and 
spent  more  moixey,  xxntil  they  boasted  “the  finest 
schoolhouse  in  the  county.”  The  town  bankers  and 
a  few  leading  citizens  were  well  pleased.  They  sold 
land  and  had  an  assured  income  from  the  town  in 
bond  interest.  This  farmer  sent  his  children  to  the 
new  schoolhouse.  The  second  Winter  they  did  not 
want  to  come  home,  for  one  was  on  the  basket-ball 
team — the  other  was  in  the  dramatic  society.  So 
the  farmer  paid  their  board  in  town,  and  lost  sight 
and  control  of  his  children.  When  they  graduated 
they  were  not  the  sanxe  children  he  sent.  They  were 
what  the  world  calls  hard-boiled,  “sophisticated,” 
or  whatever  you  call  that  condition  where  the  young 
grow  tough  befox* *e  their  time. 

“Coming  back  to  help  Pa  on  the  farm?” 

Not  much — they  were  educated !  They  found  that 
Pa  was  still  paying  a  great  handful  of  money  each 
year  in  taxes  to  pay  for  those  school  bonds — with 
another  issue  in  sight.  What  show  was  there  in  a 
business  where  a  big  slice  of  the  income  was  eaten 
up  in  taxes  to  pay  school  bonds?  Pa  has  lost  his 
children,  and  between  the  boys  and  the  bonds  he  will 
pretty  nearly  lose  his  farnx.  This  is  one  case.  No 
doubt  there  are  others  where  there  is  a  far  happier 
outcome. 

* 

HIS  year  we  have  had  several  cases  which  hinge 
on  the  value  of  a  growing  tree.  We  have  been 
all  through  this  several  times  before,  yet  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  comes.  Some  of  them  i-efer  to  “misfit” 
trees— that  is,  trees  which  prove  untrue  to  name.  A 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  will  buy  an  outfit  of  trees — 
supposed  to  be  of  certain  standard  varieties.  They 
grow  along  and  are  well  cared  for.  When  they  begin 
fruiting  it  is  evident  that  they  are  misfits — that  is 
some  variety  entirely  different  from  what  was  paid 
for.  Sometimes  these  misfits  are  good  varieties; 
again  they  may  be  mere  seedlings  without  any  value 
whatever.  In  other  cases  fire  breaks  into  a  sod  or¬ 
chard  when  the  grass  is  dry,  bui-ns  through  with  a 
fierce  flame,  and  scorches  the  trunks  and  lower  limbs 
so  that  the  tree  dies,  or  lingers  along  without  profit. 
We  have  one  such  case  where  a  neighbor  started  a 
bonfire  and  -went  off  and  left  it  burning.  The  fire 
spread  to  an  orchard,  and  swept  through  it.  Now 


what  are  such  injured  ti'ees  worth?  There  are  a 
good  many  qxxestions  involved.  No  orchardist,  worthy 
of  the  name,  has  any  business  to  let  an  apple  tree 
come  to  fruiting  before  deciding  it  is  a  misfit.  It 
requires  but  little  study  to  distinguish  varieties  by 
their  shape  and  appearance.  In  any  event  the  ex¬ 
perts  can  tell  the  variety  by  the  leaf.  It  is  different 
with  the  amateur,  but  the  real  fruit-grower  has  no 
business  to  let  the  “misfits”  grow  more  than  two 
years.  There  have  been  several  cases  where  this 
question  of  damages  has  been  fought  through  the 
courts.  Two  methods  of  estimating  damage  have 
beeix  tried.  One  is  to  reckon  an  apple  tree  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil  and  starting  to  grow  worth  one 
dollar.  For  each  year  of  growth  one  dollar  in 
valxxe  is  added — up  to  $25.  That  is  xisually  con- 
sidei’ed  the  limit  of  value.  In  fact  a  tree  may  be 
worth  far  more  than  that.  We  have  one  Baldwin 
apple  tree  which  gave  53  bushels  of  fruit  one  year, 
and  13  the  next.  In  this  case  the  crop  of  13  bushels 
came  from  two  limbs  which  were  grafted  to  Rome 
Beauty !  This  tree  is  still  thrifty  and  sound.  How 
much  is  such  a  tree  wTorth?  In  case  of  destruction 
by  fire  or  other  causes  for  which  others  are  responsi¬ 
ble  it  is  doubtfxxl  if  damages  of  $25  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  !  In  other  cases  damage  for  misfits  or  by  fii-e 
is  assessed  as  the  diffei*ence  between  the  value  of 
the  land  before  the  trees  were  planted  and  its  value 
as  an  orchard — with  the  young  trees  standing.  In 
that  case  all  sorts  of  things  would  be  considered — 
health  of  the  trees,  varieties,  nearness  to  market, 
average  prices  for  a  term  of  years  and  other  consid¬ 
erations.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  standard 
figui’es  for  sxich  cases.  One  thing  is  sure — no  man 
ever  got  all  that  he  felt  the  trees  were  worth. 

* 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Childs  restau¬ 
rants,  probably  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
chain  of  eating-houses  in  the  country,  have  prac¬ 
tically  given  xip  serving  meat  to  their  customers. 
They  supply  bacon  and  eggs  and  chicken  in  various 
forms,  but  that  is  aboxit  all  except  cereals,  vege¬ 
tables,  frxxits  and  milk.  Sti-ange  as  it  may  seem, 
their  business  has  not  fallen  off.  We  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  how  this  change  came  about.  It 
seems  a  strange  thing  for  people  in  a  great  city  so 
easily  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  going  without  meat. 
The  owner  of  these  restaxxrants  has  given  xxs  this 
explanation : 

“We  cannot  tell  just  when  this  change  came  about. 
We  have  been  drifting  towards  it  for  some  years.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  more  or  less  intrigued  with  it.  We 
feel  it  is  the  right  course  to  follow  from  the  point  of 
health  and  economy ;  fii'stly,  we  can  serve  fruit  and 
vegetables  cheaper  than  meat,  and  the  next  inspiring 
influence  is  that  the  demand  for  more  vegetables  and 
less  meat  is  growing  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
More  people  are  becoming  interested  in  their  health  and 
are  naturally  giving  this  matter  more  intelligent 
thought.” 

■Wherever  we  go  in  the  cities  we  find  this  same 
idea  gaining  ground.  It  was  formerly  said  that 
few  if  any  people  become  vegetarians  from  choice. 
Find  a  man  who  eats  little  or  no  meat,  and  you 
usually  find  one  who  has  been  badly  frightened  by 
his  doctor  and  has  found  through  dieting  that  he 
is  far  better  off  yvithout  meat.  Then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  modern  talk  about  vitanxins  has  had 
a  great  influence.  The  price  of  meat,  too,  has  had 
its  effect — and  thei’e  are  new  ways  of  prepaiung  and 
combining  vegetables.  It  is  evident  that  the  change 
in  diet  away  from  meat  to  fruits,  vegetables  and 
milk  is  constantly  gaining,  and  it  certainly  is  having 
some  influence  upon  eastern  farming. 


Brevities 

We  never  could  see  any  great  advantage  in  scraping 
or  whitewashing  the  trunks  of  apple  trees. 

Wiien  vinegar  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air  the 
trouble  usually  is  that  a  nail  or  some  other  piece  of 
iron  was  dropped  into  it.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
clarify  such  vinegar. 

According  to  the  New  Hampshire  Station  a  cow 
spends  about  half  her  time  lying  down.  She  makes 
good  !  You  are  not  a  cow.  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
can  match  her  service  to  humanity  while  lying  down. 
Keep  awake ! 

The  New  York  Conservation  Commission  has  just 
received  $14.25  in  conscience  money.  One  unknown  sent 
$5  because  he  caught  a  bass  below  the  legal  size.  His 
money  was  to  pay  for  bass  propagation.  Another  sent 
$9.25  because  he  used  a  wrong  license  while  fishing. 
Such  men  are  so  straight  that  tlxey  fall  over  backward. 

A  reader  is  trying  to  get  us  to  say  that  we  think 
Fall  varieties  of  apples  will  be  most  pi’ofitable.  We 
doubt  if  they  will.  While  yellow  peaches  can  be  bought 
at  a  fair  price  people  will  rarely  buy  apples,  and  we 
all  know  how  the  season  for  peaches  has  been  extended. 

A  good  many  cases  are  presented  to  us  where  the 
heirs  to  an  estate  refuse  to  have  it  administered,  for 
some  reason.  They  prefer  to  “let  it  run”  and  not 
“make  trouble” — usually  trying  to  escape  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax,  and  “avoid  a  lawyer.”  This  policy  is  usually 
a  great  mistake. 
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June  27  at  Utica 

UR  kindly,  sincere  and  gracious  friend,  E.  B. 
Johnson,  of  Chaumont,  is,  in  our  opinion,  en¬ 
tirely  correct  in  his  demand  for  one  unified  organiza¬ 
tion  for  dairy  farmers.  We  agree  with  him  also 
that  “the  idea  of  scrapping  the  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  is  all  wrong.”  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  seems  to 
he  in  error  in  insisting  the  one  particular  form  of 
organization,  prepared,  as  he  said,  not  by  himself 
but  by  a  committee  which  was  dominated  by  one 
group  of  the  industry.  The  only  formula  yet  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  group  is  identical  with  the  plan  that 
has  divided  a  once  united  industry,  and  led  it  to  a 
condition  of  chaos  and  failure  and  ruin.  That  for¬ 
mula  was  never  voluntarily  accepted  by  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  dairymen.  A  majority  of  them 
were  never  even  persuaded  to  give  it  a  trial,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  those  who  consented  to  a  trial 
abandoned  it  since.  Numerous  attempts  to  reunite 
the  industry  have  failed  because  this  group  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  its  own  peculiar  formula  and  always 
bolted  the  recommendations  of  the  majority.  This 
group  bolted  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  again 
the  Committee  of  Eleven,  which  was  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Counties  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  then  proposed  to  eliminate  the  officials 
of  the  various  groups  and  appoint  a  committee  of 
laymen.  This  was  done  under  the  same  auspices, 
and  that  committee  has  now,  after  long  delibera¬ 
tions,  made  its  recommendations  for  a  united  or¬ 
ganization  based  on  the  present  groups.  This  is 
identical  with  the  plan  proposed  by  all  the  previous 
committees.  It  is  not  the  ideal  that  any  of  the 
groups  desires,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  at 
present,  and  it  affords  opportunity  of  development 
into  the  best  form  that  can  be  approved. 

It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  a  federation  of  exist¬ 
ing  groups  is  necessarily  a  loose  and  helpless  form 
of  organization.  It  is  the  truly  democratic  or  rep¬ 
resentative  form.  It  can  be  made  just  as  strong  as 
the  leaders  and  the  members  of  the  groups  desire 
to  make  it.  Such  a  federation  can  do  any  legiti¬ 
mate  thing  that  any  centralized  organization  can 
do,  and  yet  leave  the  existing  groups  free  to  carry 
out  their  own  details  in  their  own  way,  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  their  forms 
and  procedures.  The  ideal  form  should  develop  out 
of  these  experiences  and  records. 

The  important  thing  just  now  is  the  assurance  of 
a  price,  soon  announced,  that  will  insure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sufficient  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
to  supply  the  demand  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months,  and  save  the  markets  for  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers  because  a  low  price  means  short  production 
and  foreign  milk  at  a  price  higher  than  our  own. 
Acting  together  the  three  groups  can  negotiate  a 
satisfactory  price  now.  This  should  be  the  objective 
of  the  June  27  meeting  at  Utica. 


The  New  Sanitary  Milk  Code 

Is  the  statement  we  have  seen  published  in  our  own 
county  papers  correct,,  that  all  cities  in  the  State,  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City,  have  declared  for  milk  from 
tuberculin-tested  herds  after  July  1,  1928?  Is  this  true? 
We  also  hear  that  New  York  City  is  about  to  do  the 
same.  D-  c- 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  sanitary  code,  as  revised  by  the  Public 
Health  Council  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be¬ 
come  effective  July  1,  1928,  provides  that  milk  sold 
in  the  State  must  have  one  of  the  following  desig¬ 
nations  : 

Pasteurized  grade  A. 

Certified. 

Pasteurized  grade  B. 

Unpasteurized  tuberculin-tested. 

Unpasteurized,  not  tuberculin  tested. 

It  does  not  require  that  all  cows  be  tuberculin 
tested,  but  it  does  require  that  all  milk  sold  any¬ 
where  in  the  State  be  pasteurized  unless  it  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  cows  that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test  or  registered  for  the  test.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  persons  selling  milk  in  the  State, 
whether  retail  or  wholesale,  must  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  health  officer.  It  requires  the  health  of¬ 
ficer  to  inspect  every  dairy  farm  and  milk  plant 
before  the  permit  is  issued,  and  also  to  make  a 
physical  examination  of  the  cows.  He  must  take 
samples  and  make  bacterial  tests  every  three  months. 

For  Grade  B  the  bacterial  count  is  decreased,  and 
it  is  required  that  this  grade  be  delivered  in  bottles, 
except  in  such  places  as  hotels  and  restaurants 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  for 
hospitals  and  institutions.  It  seems  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  “dipped”  milk  from  stores. 

As  a  whole  the  new  code  increases  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  favors  the  tuberculin  test,  though  it  does 
not  require  it  for  the  two  grades,  pasteurized  A  and 


pasteurized  B.  It  all  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution.  It  requires  milk  which 
is  produced  on  nearby  farms  and  delivered  the 
same  day  to  consumers  in  local  cities  and  villages  to 
be  pasteurized.  Admittedly  it  is  more  nutritious 
and  healthful  without  the  pasteurization.  Fresh 
raw  milk  for  the  future  will  be  available  only  for 
those  who  produce  it  for  themselves. 


Within  Sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell 

THE  region  centering  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Delaware  and  Bucks,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  farm  sec¬ 
tions  in  our  Eastern  States  and  America.  It  is 
largely  rolling  land,  fertile,  and  well  watered,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  wood  and  shade.  Best  of  all 
it  yet  contains  a  large  percentage  of  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  stock  on  the  farms,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  men  than  is  usually  found  today  in  oth*r 
sections  of  the  country.  In  such  an  environment 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  high  degree  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  a  progressive  spirit  coupled  with  a  love 
of  independence,  liberty  and  high  ideals. 

County  units  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  are  being  organized  in  this  re¬ 
gion  by  its  dairy  farmers.  These  farmers  are  not 
trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  their  business 
on  others.  They  are  willing  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  themselves.  They  have  studied  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  find  that  they  are  not  well  represented  in 
them.  They  want  to  find  a  way  to  make  their 
organizations  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer,  and  more  beneficial  to  them.  They 
want  to  help  to  that  end. 

Dairymen  of  this  section  have  made  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  tuberculin  test  on  dairy  herds,  and 
it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  they  do  not  like 
it.  They  tell  you  why :  The  test  leaves  the  badly 
infected  cows  in  the  herds.  It  takes  out  perfectly 
healthy  cows  and  others  which  are  slightly  infected, 
their  products  of  meat  and  milk  are  safe  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  increasing.  Hu¬ 
man  tuberculosis  is  decreasing.  If  it  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  cow  to  the  human,  it  would  increase 
in  the  human  instead  of  decreasing.  They  find  no 
proof  that  the  disease  has  ever  been  or  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  cow  to  human  beings.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  tuberculin 
test  stirs  up  latent  seats  of  the  disease  and  develops 
a  virulent  type  of  disease  that  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  dormant.  They  observe,  they  tell  you,  that  by 
repeated  test  cows  that  have  been  “accredited”  re¬ 
spond  after  several  tests  have  been  made,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  if  the  process  is  continued  long 
enough,  the  cow  will  be  extinct. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cope,  of  Oakbourne,  Pa.,  has  led  the 
fight  against  the  compulsory  test.  He  wants  to  get 
in  touch  with  other  dairy  farmers  of  a  like  mind 
with  a  view  to  focus  a  more  systematic  opposition 
to  the  present  practice.  He  represents  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  American 
community. 


The  Farm  Share  of  National  Income 

R.  H.  C.  TAYLOR,  of  Northwestern  University, 
reports  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics  that  he  finds  be¬ 
fore  the  war  20.5  per  cent  of  the  national  income 
went  to  agriculture.  During  the  last  five  years  only 
10.5  per  cent  of  the  national  income  has  gone  to 
agriculture.  While  the  price  expended  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  higher  now,  the  farmer,  he  finds,  must  de¬ 
liver  five  loads  of  his  products  to  buy  the  same 
equipment  and  supplies  whicBT  before  the  war  he 
paid  for  with  four  loads  of  the  same  size.  Tihis  cor¬ 
responds  with  our  own  less  exhaustive  study  and 
investigation.  Dr.  Taylor  finds,  too,  that  the  cause 
is  in  the  maladjustment  of  price  ratios.  This  simply 
means  that  in  the  wholesale  markets  where  the  farm 
products  are  exchanged  for  money,  and  again  in 
the  retail  markets  where  the  farmer’s  money  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  farm  supplies,  other  industries  have 
pressed  their  advantages  so  far  that  the  farmer  gets 
the  worst  of  the  deal  both  in  buying  and  in  selling. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  injustice  of  ex¬ 
change,  however,  goes  farther  than  the  institutions 
have  yet  traveled.  The  exchanges  are  well  organized 
and  closely  controlled  by  the  men  who  profit  by  them, 
and  a  sort  of  partnership  exists  between  these  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  men  who  control  city,  State  and  Federal 
governments.  These  governments  are  continually  set¬ 
ting  higher  standards  of  wages  for  employes  and  in¬ 
fluencing  higher  wages  for  public  utilities.  Last 
week  the  city  of  New  Yox*k  fixed  $11  a  flay  of  eight 
hours  for  painters.  The  farmer  who  paid  $2  for 
painters  before  the  war  faces  this  new  price  level 


now.  Foi’merly  he  had  his  horse  shod  with  new 
shoes  for  $1.  Since  the  government  fixed  the  price 
of  workmen  in  the  railroad  repair  shops,  blacksmiths 
who  remained  in  the  local  shops  charge  as  much 
as  the  fellow  workmen  who  went  to  the  shops,  and 
the  farmer  pays  $4  for  shoeing  the  same  horse. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  organize  as  a  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  “maladjustment  ratios,”  but  the  States 
pass  co-operative  laws  that  bind  him  hand  and  foot 
to  the  promoters  who  appoint  themselves  to  the 
head  of  the  organizations  and  sell  the  farmers  out 
and  exploit  them.  The  remedy  is  in  organization, 
but  an  ox-ganization  of  farmers  controlled  by  the 
buyers  who  set  the  prices  on  farm  products,  is  in¬ 
finitely  worse  than  no  organization  at  all.  Correc¬ 
tion  will  come  when  the  partnerships  between  mid¬ 
dlemen  and  governments  are  dissolved  and  when  the 
law  safeguards  farmers  in  the  control  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  provides  information  that  will  make 
that  control  efficient  and  intelligent. 


Another  Viewpoint  of  Education 

RECENTLY  a  14-year-old  boy  in  New  York  com¬ 
mitted  murder.  The  case  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  various  “studies”  have  been  made  of 
this  boy,  his  pedigree  and  his  surroundings.  Among 
others  his  father  and  cousin  were  interviewed.  What 
they  had  to  say  may  illuminate  the  situation  a  little. 
This  was  reported  in  the  Herald-Tribune : 

“The  big  trouble,”  he  said,  “is  how  to  get  so  smart 
— know  everything.  I  can  speak  bad  English.  They 
speak  perfect.  The  big  trouble  is  that,”  he  shrugged. 
_  “He’s  right,”  said  the  nephew  who  has  a  daughter  of 
eight.  “They  get  so  they  think  the  school  teachers  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  tell  them  anything.  Their  par¬ 
ents  know  nothing.  That  is  how  they  get.  I  have  a 
friend,  a  carpenter.  He  speaks  no  English  at  all.  He 
spanked  his  daughter  for  jawing  at  her  mother  and 
what!  He  gets  arrested.  Now  all  that  girl  says  is 
‘I’ll  call  a  cop.’  They  have  no  management  of  her.” 

Well,  what  can  be  expected,  all  along  the  line,  if 
“free-born  Americans”  pi’efer  to  stand  back  and 
hand  all  authority  over  to  the  educators? 


A  Hive  of  Bees  Can  Beat  a  Mule 

I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  paper 
and  always  learn  something  from  it.  On  page  562  I 
learned  that  Alsike  clover  -would  thrive  in  sour  soil. 
I  was  just  wondering  what  to  use  as  a  cover  crop  in 
my  orchards  after  the  cow  peas  died  down  this  Summer. 
On  page  564  of  the  same  issue  you  relate  an  instance, 
or  rather  an  incident,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
where  a  farmer  accustomed  to  doing  as  he  pleases  and 
working  16  hours  a  day  for  90  cents  or  less,  criticizes 
three  men  sitting  down  and  enjoying  a  smoke  before 
8  A.  M.,  their  starting  time.  That  incident  states  in 
plain  language  the  whole  trouble  with  farming. 

The  mechanics  were  organized.  Their  hours  of  work 
were  regulated  for  them  by  a  committee  of  men  with 
brains  and  nerve  so  there  is  no  over-supply  of  labor, 
which  is  the  commodity  they  haye  for  sale.  Their  or¬ 
ganization  controls  the  supply  of  labor  and  prevents 
over-production,  and  it  fixed  the  price  at  which  they 
sold  their  commodity — labor.  If  you  started  a  scrap 
with  one  of  them  you  started  a  scrap  with  millions  of 
men,  not  just  those  three. 

The  farmer  was  just  one  lone  man.  He  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  working  16  hours  for  anywhere  from  10  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  day.  If  he  had  milk,  eggs,  butter,  apples, 
wheat  or  any  food  commodity  to  dispose  of  he  asked 
the  man  he  took  it  to,  a  store  or  elevator,  very  humbly 
what  he  would  receive  for  it.  A  farmer  never  sells  any¬ 
thing.  Selling  means  to  fix  a  price  by  the  owner.  A 
farmer’s  first  question  is  always  “What  will  you  give 
me  for  so  and  so?”  He  may  dicker  a  little  about  a 
horse  or  cow  or  a  few  sheep  with  a  neighbor,  but  the 
cattle  dealer  or  horse  dealer  fixes  his  own  price.  When 
one  deals  with  a  farmer  he  deals  -with  just  one  man ; 
when  you  deal  with  labor  off  the  farm  you  deal  with 
an  army  and  they  back  their  leaders  and  each  other.  If 
that  farmer  had  an  organization  that  saw  to  it  that 
he  and  all  his  neighbors  only  worked  eight  hours  a  day, 
that’s  all  the  change  the  farm  problem  would  need.  An 
eight-hour  day  observed  like  city  labor  observes  it  would 
solve  the  farm  problem.  That  would  reduce  the  food 
supply  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply.  It  just  boils  down  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  more  hours  and  the  harder  the  farmer  and  his 
family  work  the  more  poverty-stricken  he  becomes.  That 
is,  as  a  whole ;  of  course,  some  few  men  can  work  hard 
and  beat  the  average.  As  farmers  as  a  class  will  never 
work  together,  either  as  a  union  to  reduce  hours  or  in  an 
organization  to  sell  co-operatively,  I  believe  that  farm¬ 
ing  as  an  occupation  for  profit  is  a  hopeless  business. 

Here  is  another  example  we  are  all  familiar  vath :  We 
consign  a  carload  of  apples.  We  get  returns  about  as 
follows  : 

165  bbls.  apples  sold  at  $2.50  per  bbl.  . .  .$412.50 

Freight  . $111.00 

Storage  .  99.00 

Commission  .  41.20 

Conditioning,  ice,  etc .  18.50 —  269.70 

Credit  to  your  account  . $142.80 

Out  of  this  you  pay  for  the  barrel,  which  is  60  cents. 

The  point  is  this,  that  the  railroad  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  together  fix  the  freight  rate ;  the  cold  storage  com¬ 
panies  fix  their  rate.  The  grower  is  nothing  at  all,  he 
isn’t  considered. 

Now  the  question  arises  why  is  it  that  we  are  preyed 
upon  by  everybody?  The  answer  is  simple,  everybody 
and  every  business,  but  the  farmer’s,  is  organized  and 
has  rules  and  regulations  to  work  by.  Other  forms  of 
bipsiness  work  collectively,  wre  work  singly.  A  hive  of 
bees  can  beat  a  mule,  one  bee  cannot  do  much.  The 
farmer’s  dollar  is  the  only  one  not  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  organization.  It  is  the  easiest  dollar  for 
the  other  fellow  to  get,  and  that  is  why  it  is  flowing  into 
other  people’s  pockets  so  rapidly.  They  say  an  or¬ 
ganized  army  of  1,000  men  can  lick  a  mob  of  100,000. 
That  is  the  relation  of  farming  to  every  other  industry. 

Virginia.  c.  e.  blue. 
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June  Photo — Sent  "by  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (14),  Net c  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Knee-deep  in  June 

Tell  you  what  I  like  the  best — 

’Tong  about  knee-deap  in  June, 

’Bout  the  time  strawberries  melts 
On  the  vine — some  afternoon 
Like  to  jes’  get  out  and  rest. 

And  not  work  at  nothin’  else. 

March  ain’t  never  nothin’  new ! — 
April’s  altogether,  too 

Brash  for  me  !  And  May — I  jes 
’Bominate  its  promises — 

Little  hints  o’  sunshine  and 
Green  around  the  timber-land — 

A  few  blossoms  and  a  few 
Chip-birds  and  a  sprout  er  two — 
Drap  asleep  and  it  turns  in  _ 

’Fore  daylight  and  snows  ag’in  ! — 
But  when  June  comes — Clear  my  throat 
With  wild  honey  ! — Renc-h  my  hair 
In  the  dew  and  hold  my  coat ! 

Whoop  out  loud !  and  th’ow  my 


Riddles 

It  is  round  like  a  moon,  and  blac-k  like 
a  coon  and  has  a  tail. — From  Mary 
Szulis  (14),  New  York. 

What  is  it  that  though  black  itself 
enlightens  the  world. — From  Ruth  Kirk¬ 
land  (15),  New  York. 

Luke  had  it  in  the  beginning, 

Paul  had  it  in  the  end — 

Mulligan  had  it  twice  in  the  same  spot. 
—From  Natalie  Curtis  (13),  New 
[York. 


0I#O  JfO  TfS 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (18), 
Pennsylvania 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  have  taken  care  of  little 
birds  when  they  have  been  hurt.  I  found 
a  little  swallow  in  the  road  that  had  been 
hurt  in  some  way  and  could  not  fly. 
brought  the  little  fellow  home  with 
and  am  taking  care  of  him. 


a  few  white  feathers  in  his  tail  when  he 
spreads  it  out  and  some  on  his  breast. 
So  I  have  named  him  Tip. 

Although  he  cannot  fly  he  hops  around 
and  enjoys  himself  very  much.  He  loves 
to  sit  on  the  edge  of  my  slipper  and 
sleep,  too.  This  morning  I  went  out  of 
doors  and  when  I  came  in  Tip  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  I  hunted  under  the 
davenport  and  chairs  and  was  about  to 
give  him  up  when  I  saw  him  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  catching  flies. 

A  while  ago  I  was  playing  the  victrola. 
Tip  came  hopping  in,  and  sang  all  the 
time  the  music  was  playing.  When  the 
record  was  done  he  was  nearly  tired  out 
— he  breathed  so  hard. 

Tip  is  sitting  on  the  arm  of  my  chair 
now,  and  watches  my  pen  slip  over  my 
paper.  He  wonders  what  it  is  all  about, 
but  if  he  knew  it  was  about  him  I  am 
sure  it  would  please  him.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  Your  friend,  Lucy  Booth  (10), 
New  York. 

Weeds,  weeds,  and  then  more  weeds  in 
the  rows  of  garden  stuff  that  stretch 

down  to  the  river  bend  where  the  water 
lilies  grow.  Spinach,  onions,  carrots, 
radishes,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets,  Swiss 
chard  and  parsnips  are  full  of  them. 
But  the  air  -and  bushes  and  trees  are  full 
of  birds — barn  swallows,  chewinks,  cat¬ 
birds,  bob-whites,  “tiltups,”  robins,  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds,  orioles,  kingfishers, 
bobolinks,  cowbirds,  starlings,  brown 

thrashers,  song,  chipping,  and  swamp 

sparrows,  kingbirds,  _  lots  of  warblers, 

bluebirds,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
others.  Who  says  weeding  is  drudgery? 

— From  Bee  Bee  Gee  (16),  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


Dorothy  Mease  (15),  Pennsylvania, 
wishes  to  notify  Our  Page  that  she  is 
beginning  a  friendship  quilt.  She  hopes 
to  have  squares  from  all  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  Our  Page.  Such  squares 
must  be  5  in.  in  size,  and  will  be  embroid¬ 
ered  with  the  sender’s  name  and  address. 
When  the  quilt  is  finished,  Dorothy 
promises  to  send  Our  Page  either  a  photo 
or  sketch  of  it.  The  sender  is,  of  course, 


Boys”»  Girls 
OUR  PAGE 

/ATrangiec/  by  Iva  Unger 

“Would  You  in  the  Orchard  Dream —  .. 
Or  by  the  Creek’s  Soft  Flowing  Stream?” 

Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (15),  Hew  York 


me 

There  are  _  invited  to  embroider  his  or  her  square 


hat ! — 

June  wants  me  and  I’m  to  spare! 
Spread  them  shadders  anywhere, 
I’ll  get  down  and  waller  there, 

And  obleeged  to  you  at  that  ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Booth  (16), 
New  York 


Lady-slipper  or  Moccasin  flower?  Yes, 
that  was  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle.  It  was  not  very  hard 
because  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  very 
rare,  also.  Now  this  month’s  puzzle  is 
much  more  often  seen  than  a  lady-slipper. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  will  recognize 
in  this  description  our  old  friend : 

“I  am  a  common  wild  flower  growing 
at  the  end  of  a  long  hairy  stem.  My 
familv  is  named  Ranunculus,  which 
means  a  little  frog.  1  usually  grow  in 
meadows,  pastures,  and  grassy  places, 
and  bloom  from  May  until  September. 
Especially  do  I  like  to  bloom  in  the  low 
part  of  the  pasture,  but  humans  say  that 
I  am  a  nuisance  because  my  leaves  give 
a  very  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk.  I 
am  constantly  being  grubbed  out.  If 
cows  would  only  understand  that  my 
leaves  are  acrid  and  take  less  of  them 
my  life  might  be  spared  and  I,  as  a  con¬ 
diment  to  be  mixed  in  with  other  grasses 
might  be  of  real  service.  Sometimes 
when  the  pasture  is  very  short,  cows 
blister  their  mouths  in  eating  me.  but  is 
that  really  my  fault?  I  spread  the  land¬ 
scape  with  a  cloth  of  shining  gold,  and 
my  cup-shaped  five-petalled  flowers  make 
a 'beautiful  bouquet;  though  my  glossy 
petals  soon  fall,  there  are  always  new 
buds  to  open.  I  have  many  uses.  Euro¬ 
pean  beggars  rub  their  skins  with  my 
juice  to  cause  sores  to  arouse  pity,  and 
ancients  used  it  to  remove  birthmarks. 
The  Indians  parch  my  seeds,  and  grind 
them  with  other  seeds  to  make  a  flour 
that  may  be  eaten  without  further  cook¬ 
ing.  I  grow  in  temperate  climates  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  are  very^  much 
puzzled  go  down  into  the  pasture  this 
June  and  you  will  see  me  standing  there. 
What  am  I?  From  Ruth  Kirkland  (15), 
New  York. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “Mother’s  Day,”  to  the  riddle  was 
“Clock.” 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  fast  and  also  in  slow, 

My  second  in  stay  but  not  in  go, 

My  third  is  in  run  but  not  in  flee 
My  fourth  is  in  saw  but  not  in  see, 

My  fifth  is  in  wear  but  not  in  tear, 

My  sixth  is  in  bug  but  not  in  pear, 

My  seventh  in  eat  but  not  in  drink, 

My  eighth  is  in  barrel  but  not  in  sink, 
Mv  ninth  is  in  rate  but  not  in  pace, 

My  tenth  is  in  yard  but  not  in  place, 

My  whole  is  a  something  juicy  and  red, 
Whose  name  to  find  just  use  your  head. 
—By  Helen  Dadinoff  (14),  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  Vera  Dadinoff  (16),  New  Jersey 


Background  of  Roses 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
you  two  photos,  one  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  a  baby  (taken  in  a  milk 
can),  and  the  other  as  I  am  now.  I  am 
eight  years  old.  Isn’t  this  a  beautiful 
rose  bush?  From  Marguerite  Beebe  (8), 
Rhode  Island. 


Some  Kite ! 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  standing  behind  my  kite.  The 
picture  was  taken  last  Summer.  I  ought 
to  write  more  of  a  letter,  but  I’m  off 
when  letter  writing  is  concerned.  Yours, 
Samuel  Handsehin,  Pennsylvania. 


A  Michigan  Contributor 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  photo 
of  myself.  It  was  taken  last  year  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  This  is  the  south  side 
of  my  house.  I  think  Our  Page  is  dandy, 
especially  the  portraits.  Harold  Deveney 
is  certainly  a  good  portrait  drawer.  I 
wish  I  were  as  good  an  artist.  Best 
wishes.  Yours,  Louise  Malek  (16), 
Michigan. 


A  Neio  York  State  Friend 
Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  Here  is  a 
picture  of  myself  which  I  have  been  want¬ 
ing  to  send  for  some  time,  but  have  just 
found  time.  I  am  wishing  “long  life  and 
success”  to  Our  Page.  Sincerely  yours, 
Iona  Welker  (15),  New  York. 


with  name  and  address,  and  it  will  read¬ 
ily  be  understood  that  self-worked 
squares  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Dorothy,  and  others  who,  years  after, 
will  enjoy  looking  at  them.  I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut 

“Lizzie,  do  you  sweep  behind  the 
door?” 

"Yes,  mum,  I  sweeps  everything  behind 
the  door.” — Sent  by  Delia  Piersig  (13), 
Connecticut. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a  les¬ 
son  on  gravity. 

“Now  children,”  she  said,  “it  is  the  law 
of  gravity  that  keeps  us  on  the  earth.” 

“But  please,  teacher,  enquired  one  small 
child,  "how  did  we  stick  on  before  the 
law  was  passed?” — From  Ruth  Kirkland 
(15),  New  York. 


Rastus  >  brought  a  ham  back  to  the 
store,  saying  it  was  no  good. 

“That  ham’s  all  right,  Rastus,”  the 
storekeeper  insisted.  “Why,  it  only  was 
cured  last  week.” 

“Well,  maybe  it’s  been  cured  all  right,” 
Rastus  answered,  “but  it  slio’  has  had  a 
relapse.” — Sent  by  Edna  Barchi  (13), 
New  Jersey. 


A  New  Hero 

The  boys  of  the  world  and  especially 
the  United  States  have  a  new  hero  in 
that  remarkable  man  who  at  25  was  the 
first  to  fly  an  aeroplane  over  the  Atlantic. 
This  man,  little  more  than  a  boy,  hopped 
off  from  New  York  alone  in  a  Ryan  mono¬ 
plane.  He  sat  in  the  plane  listening  to 
the  monotonous  roar  of  the  motor  with 
nothing  under  him  but  water,  and  that 
10,000  feet  down  at  times.  For  hours 
he  had  to  sit  in  the  same  place  and  hear 
the  same  noise  and  see  the  same  thing — 
water,  without  allowing  sleep  to  over¬ 
come  him. 

And  that  man,  Captain  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh.  when  lie  had  accomplished  that 
feat  and  in  spite  of  the  praise  showered 
upon  him,  remained  the  same  modest 
fellow,  omitting  the  “I”  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  In  none  of  his  pictures  do  we  find 
him  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  merely  touched  wine  to  his  lips,  and 
then  to  honor  others.  Because  of  these 
things  he  is  a  hero  today — one  ranking 
with  even  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  today. 

Up  until  six  years  ago  he  was  plodding 
industriously  behind  plow  and  harrow, 
but  every  spare  minute  he  spent  on  his 
old  motorcycle,  or  in  any  car  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  Besides  that,  he  almost 
always  drove  alone.  He  liked  solitude 
and-  likes  it  still. 

On  leaving  farm  work,  Lindbergh  went 
to  college  to  study  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  but  according  to  his  fellow  students 
he  was  not  an  academic  success.  He 
did*  more  experimenting  than  most,  they 
have  said,  but  as  soon  as  the  results  were 
plain  to  him  he  would  go  on  to  other 
work,  not  even  bothering  to  turn  in  a  re¬ 
port,  so  most  of  the  marks  he  received 
were  below  passing. 

Then  one  day  an  aeroplane  landed  on 
the  college  campus  and  a  new  fire  was 
lit  in  this  boy’s  heart. 

“I’m  going  to  be  an  aviator,”  he  told 
his  mother  without  preamble,  and  forth¬ 
with  signed  up  for  instruction  at  an 
aviation  school. 

Lindbergh  is  more  than  six  feet  tall, 
has  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  mother 
is  a  teacher  of  chemistry.  His  father 
died  several  years  ago.  Let  us  remember 
that  he  went  first  of  all  to  the  school  of 
farm  experience.  He  has  plowed  a  long 
furrow. — From  Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut. 


Sent  by  Dorothy  Butterfield  (18), 
Neio  York 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  I  am 
sending  to  Our  Page  this  month  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  an  ant  hill  down  at  Panama.  My 
brother  is  down  there  as  a  soldier  and 
he  sends  me  great  pictures  of  the  people 
and  scenery  down  there.  This  ant  hill 
is  12  ft.  high,  8  ft.  around  the  bottom, 
and  2%  ft.  at  the  top.  The  ants  that 
build  this  large  hill  are  about  1%  in-  long. 
There  are  both  red  ones  and  black  ones. 

I  guess  there  is  no  more  to  say,  as  I 
can’t  draw  anything  and  I’m  no  poet." — 
From  Dorothy  Butterfield  (18),  New 
York. 
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Drawn  by  Ellen  Rickard,  New  York 


Do  You  Like  Butter? — Drawn  by  Pearl 
MVilfert  (16),  New  York 


W  A,  ntcM 

MV  anted — Drawn  by  Norman  Halloclc, 
Connecticut 


Self  Portrait  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 


Self  Portrait  by  Dorothy  Mease  (14), 
Pennsylvania 
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The  Camp  Fire  Girl — Drawn  by  Miriam 
Kachel  (17),  Pennsylvania 


'he  Forest  Ranger — Drawn  by  Harold 
Deveney  (16),  New  Jersey 


A  Night  to  Howl — Drawn  by  Russell 
Francke  (15),  Michigan 


Drawn  by  Eva  Rushey  (16),  New  York 


Dratcn  by  Dorothy  Mease  (15), 
Pennsylvania 

May  27. — It  is  very  chilly  this  morning 
after  yesterday’s  rain.  Went  to  my 
brother’s  iplace  this  morning  to  gather 
wild  flowers — the  field  is  just  blue.  We 
came  in  for  dinner  and  only  had  half 
of  the  wild  flowers  gathered. 

My  little  brother  just  brought  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  drawings  are  beautiful, 
but  the  poems  are  what  I  like  most. 
They  make  me  feel  that  I  must  get  my 
pen  and  begin  working  for  Our  Page — 
after  a  long  absence. 

Well,  we  have  all  the  flowers  bunched 
and  are  ready  to  start  for  home  with  300 
bunches  of  flowers. 

May  28. — Dad  went  to  market  and  sold 
all  the  flowers  at  10c  a  bunch.  This 
afternoon  Tabby,  our  cat,  was  just  ready 
to  jump  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Red¬ 
breast’s  nest  in  the  pear  tree  in  our  yard 
but  when  she  saw  me  she  walked  away 
with  an  angry  look.  I  only  sent  my 
diary  in  once  before  and  have  forgotten 
my  nickname,  so  here  goes  a  new  one. — 
“Candy  Kid,”  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


May  22. — The  weather  is  fine  today ; 
too  warm  for  comfort.  The  bull  bellowed 
at  me  this  morning.  He  would  have  got 
a  stone  or  two  if  I  hadn’t  been  leading 
the  horse  to  water — that  is  provided  I 
could  hit  him.  Had  company  and  went 
for  a  walk  with  him  before  dinner — went 
part  way  home  with  him  tonight. 

May  27. — Cold  and  rainy  today.  Pulled 
the  weeds  from  the  lettuce  bed  this  fore¬ 
noon,  cleaned  the  calf  pen  this  afternoon, 
also  helped  build’  some  fence.  Did  my 
usual  chores  after  supper.  Swung  a  few 
minutes  tonight,  but  found  it  rather  cold 
for  that. 

May  28. — Got  up  at  5  o’clock  to  find 
the  ground  white  with  frost.  Heard  say 
it  froze  ice  not  far  from  -here.  Got  sup¬ 
per  tonight  as  dad  and  mother  are  gone. 
My  brother  and  I  did  the  chores  alone. 
The  air  feels  like  another  frost  tonight, 
but  I  hope  it  is  deceiving. — Sandy  (16), 
New  York. 


May  28. — Dad  went  to  town  this  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  afternoon  he  harrowed  the 
garden.  They  brought  the  flags  for  us 
to  decorate  the  cemeteries.  I  planted 
some  poppy  seeds,  ironed  a  dress  and 
went  for  the  mail. 

May  29. — Hot.  The  sun  shone,  some¬ 
thing  which  it  has  not  done  lately.  I 
picked  a  big  bouquet  of  yellow  violets. 
Mama  and1  I  went  and  decorated  the  two 
cemeteries.  There  are  Civil  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  soldiers.  One  cemetery  is 
the  oldest  in  the  town.  We  had  company. 

May  30.- — Memorial  Day — We  planted 
part  of  the  garden.  I  planted  poppies, 
Zinnias,  Cosmos  and  muskmelons.  Dad 
planted  potatoes. 

May  31. — The  lilacs  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  open.  I  washed  some  stockings. 
Dad  is  planting  corn.  I  have  planted 
some  sunflowers  and  set  some  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  It  is  starting  to  rain.  May  you 
all  have  the  best  of  success  with  your 
gardens.  —  The  Goat  Girl  (14),  New 
Hampshire. 

May  27. — Cloudy  and  rainy.  Went 
after  flowers  to  decorate  church.  Had 
our  memorial  exercises  in  the  afternoon. 

May  28. — Cool  and  fair.  Helped  plant 
the  garden. 

May  30. — Fair  and  a  little  warmer. 
I  attended  memorial  exercises  in  the 
same  town  I  live  in,  in  a  little  village.  I 
listened  to  a  very  interesting  speaker. 
Also  heard  a  band  of  12  pieces  that  fur¬ 
nished  music. 

May  31. — Cloudy  and  rainy.  Went  to 
school.  We  have  had  very  much  cloudy 
weather,  which  has  made  the  planting 
season  unusually  late.  The  neighbors 
have  just  begun  to  plant  their  corn. — 
From  “The  Girl  from  the  Vermont  Hills.” 


May  13. — Cool  this  morning,  but 
warmed  up  somewhat  today.  Today  I 
helped  my  brother  move  some  small,  de¬ 
cayed,  pieces  of  boards,  from  a  wet  place 
to  the  woodpile.  In  doing  this  we  found 
several  angleworms  which  we  threw  to  a 
hen  that  happened  to  be  near.  Soon 
another  hen  came  along  and  just  then 
we  threw  out  two  more  angleworms.  Each 
hen  got  a  worm  and  one  got  a  peck  !  Our 
chickens  are  Rhode  Island  Reds,  of  which 
we  have  about  35  young  ones,  and  60 
of  a  year  or  older.  The  young  aren’t 
doing  very  well.  I  picked  greens  this 
P.  M.  Also  beat  carpet.  Will  be  glad 
when  the  Spring  cleaning  is  done. 

May  17. — We  certainly  had  a  time 
with  the  separator  this  morning ;  couldn’t 
get  the  bowl  off  the  spindle.  And  when 
we  saw  it  was  useless  wasting  time  on  it 
we  left  it  until  noon  when  dad  got  it  off 
with  the  aid  of  some  hot  water.  Today 
I  worked  on  our  driveway  to  the  road, 
chopped  wood  and  helped  haul  manure. 

May  28. — I  read  Our  Page  today,  and 
am  glad  it  came  now  instead’  of  waiting 
until  later,  for  it  gives  us  more  time  to 
write  for  the  next  one.  Although  I  liked 
it  from  cover  to  cover,  I  thought  the  best 
article  was  the  play,  “The  Making  of  Our 
Page.”  Season  is  late  here,  and  not 
many  crops  in  the  ground.  Weather 
changeable.  Yes,  better  sign  off. — Imp, 
West  Virginia. 
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Dratcn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 

Prune  Cake 

Cream  1  cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  but¬ 
ter,  add  three  well  beaten  eggs,  pinch  of 
salt,  3  tablespoons  sour  milk  or  butter 
milk,  and  two  cups  of  flour.  Then  mix  in 
1  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and 


vanilla,  and  lastly  1  teaspoon  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  2  tablespoons  hot  water.  Frost 
with  any  white  frosting.  I  make  a 
seven-minute  frosting  which  is  very  nice. 
To  make  it,  put  one  egg  white,  seven- 
eighths  cup  sugar  and  3  tablespoons  cold 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  double 
boiler  and  set  over  rapidly  boiling  water. 
Beat  constantly  with  a  Dover  egg  beater 
for  just  seven  minutes.  Remove  from 
fire,  add  %  teaspoon  vanilla  and  beat 
until  thick  enough  to  spread. — From 
Patricia  Sawyer  (14),  New  Hampshire. 


Dratcn  by  Earl  Castle  (16),  New  York 

T  wilight 

Rose-pink,  the  cloudless  western  skies 
aglow, 

Reflect  their  dainty  splendor  in  the  east. 
The  woodland  noises  hush  as  if  they 
paused 

To  listen  for  a  master  hand  to  play. 

Ah  yes !  it  comes  and  yet  so  soft  and  low 
The  spell  of  silence  still  is  left  unmarred 
The  veery  sings  the  knell  of  dying  day 
And  clarions  a  welcome  to  the  stars. 

The  rose  in  yonder  western  sky  turns 
gray 

And  stealthy  shadows  softly  closer  creep. 
A  whip-poor-will  begins  his  evensong 
As  day  gives  acquiescence  to  the  night. 

— Rose  Marie  Collins  (17). 
Connecticut. 


The  Little  Housekeeper 

The  day  is  dark1  and  gloomy, 

The  rain  is  pouring  down, 

The  house  is  still  and  lonely, 

The  folks  have  gone  to  town. 

They  told  me  in  the  morning, 

That  I  should  careful  be, 

And  keep  the  fires  going, 

And  be  sure  to  make  the  tea. 

But  oh  !  I  hate  housekeeping, 

With  all  its  “ifs”  and  “ands.” 

I’m  often  sorry  I’m  a  girl, 

I  wish  I  were  a  man  ! 

— By  Nora  Osterhoudt  (12). 
New  York. 


The  Space 

Every  little  while  a  star, 

More  daring  than  the  rest 
Thrusts  his  little  silvery  head 
From  out  his  cloudy  nest. 

He  sends  a  shining  little  ray 
Down  towards  the  earth  below, 

But  quickly  draws  it  back  again 
It  is  so  far  to  go. 

He  takes  a  last  look  at  the  earth, 

Then  creeps  into  his  nest. 

“I  think,”  he  murmurs,  shivering  still, 
“That  our  star  world  is  best.” 

— By  Lorene  Noyce  (15). 
Connecticut. 


Education 

If  you  love  the  birds  and  bees, 

People,  horses,  plants  and  trees, 

Y"ou  will  earnestly  learn  of  them — 
Better,  this,  than  to  own  a  gem. 

If  you  love  all  God’s  things  truly, 
You  will  always  live  happily. 

— By  Caroline  Pekurney  (16). 
New  York. 


The  Dead  Puppy 

Wrinkles,  doggy,  why  did  you  go, 

I  miss.  you  dear — I  loved  you  so. 

To  think  that  the  little  white  sled  was 
your  hearse, 

There’s  nothing  just  now,  could  make  me 
feel  worse. 

The  ground’s  too  cold  to  dig  a  grave, 

But  just  wait  till  the  next  warm  wave. 
I’ll  lay  you  to  rest  neath  blossoms  white. 
Dear  little  doggy— good  night — good 
night. 

— By  Alma  Poggi  (12). 
New  Jersey. 


The  Day  I  Go  Fishing 

Did  you  ever  wake  on  a  Summer  morn — 
Knew  you  didn’t  have  to  plow  cotton  or 
corn — 

When  the  rain  was  coming  down 
Making  a  joyful  sound? 

Dim  light  at  the  window  and  up  the 
wall — 

Then  from  below  you  hear  a  call. 

You’re  out  of  bed  in  a  flash. 

And  down  the  stairs  with  a  dash. 

When  breakfast  is  o’er, 

And  you  start  for  the  door, 

You  hear  your  father  say 
That  you  may  go  fishing  today. 

Then  you  take  down  your  rod  and  line. 
And  dust  them  until  they  shine, 

And  hurry  off  and  get  some  bait, 
Knowing  you  dasn’t  be  too  late. 

When  you’re  ready  to  start 
With  hope  in  your  heart, 

It  sets  in  to  rain  all  day 

Tain’t  right  to  fool  a  boy  that  way. 

— By  Kyle  Weaver  (14). 

Alabama. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  been 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  self-portrait 
Aubrey  Gregory  drew  is  of  a  boy.  It 
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came  as  quite  a  shock  to  me  after  hav¬ 
ing  it  quite  settled  in  my  mind  that  he 
was  a  girl.  The  names  now-a-days  are 
most  deceiving,  and  the  fact  that  Aubrey 
was  a  versatile  young  man,  handy  about 
cooking  a  meal  when  his  mother  was 
away,  rather  fooled  me,  even  though  he 
writes  a  thoroughly  masculine  hand  (See 
R.  N.-Y.  Cooks  caption).  Aubrey  is  one 
of  our  most  interesting  diarists — perhaps 
you  can  guess  which,  but  I  think  not. 
The  identity  of  Our  Page  must  remain  a 
mystery  unless  revealed  by  the  authors 
themselves. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Norman  Hallock, 
but  we  hope  that  he  has  a  younger  sister 
or  brother  who  will  take  a  liking  to  Our 
Page,  and  that  he  will  not  forget  to  “take 
a  whack  at  it”  again  some  time  even  if 
only  once  a  year  as  an  Alumnus.  Don’t 
forget  that  once  a  year  in  the  birth 
month  of  Our  Page  (November)  we  want 
to  hear  from  the  retired  but  honorary 
members  who  have,  we  trust,  some  advice 
for  us. 

How  good  the  air  seems  in  June,  when 
all  the  examinations  are  over,  and  we 
have  time  to  breathe  and  think.  We 
have  time  to  study  the  people  about  us, 
to  stop  and  compare  our  notes  with  real¬ 
ity.  School  is  one  life,  and  the  world 
another.  On&  is  related  to  the  other,  but 
we  have  to  go  slowly  in  some  places  and 
remember  that  school  is  meant  merely  as 
an  aid  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the 
real  life  in  the  outside  world.  This,  I 
think,  is  what  vacation  is  for.  It  lets 
us  stop  and  take  stock  of  what  we  have 
learned.  Unless  we  can  succeed  in  doing 
this,  learning  soon  slips  away. 

July  is  the  hot  month.  By  the  time  we 
receive  Our  Page  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  Fourth  will  have  retreated  into  the 
background.  For  this  reason,  it  is  better 
not  to  emphasize  this  holiday  too  much 
in  our  work.  However,  by  glancing  about 
us  and  setting  down  what  we  see,  we 
ought  to  have  an  interesting  Page.  What 
do  we  find?  Address  work  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  the  5th  of  the  month,  for  this  is  the 
date  on  which  we  go  to  press.  Material 
is  welcome  at  any  time  for  the  month 
following. — I.  U. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  last  month) 

Her  first  national  sensation  appeared 
in  1849,  under  the  simple  title  of  “Oxen 
Ploughing.”  It  is  a  well-worn  story  of 
the  quiet  life  of  the  fields  in  the  rural 
districts  of  France.  Six  massive  oxen 
are  turning  over  the  earth  in  deep  fur¬ 
rows,  while  close  behind  them  follow  six 
more  like  unto  the  others.  The  long  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sloping  field  taxes  the  pon¬ 
derous  strength  of  the  two  nearest  the 
plow,  while  the  others  bear  their  share 
of  the  labor  lightly. 

The  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  fresh 
green  of  the  fields  and  woodlands  com¬ 
pletes  the  picture  of  wondrous  strength 
and  beauty.  To  the  joy  of  the  artist  it 
wras  bought  shortly  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  from  that  time  on  it  was 
hung  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 

The  success  of  the  “Oxen  Ploughing” 
was  contagious,  and  Rosa  Bonheur  again 
set  out  on  a  canvas  ivhich  would  be  far 
more  widely  known  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  was  the  “Horse  Fair,”  one  of  the 
treasures  of  our  own  land,  and  before  her 
stretched  a  canvas  sixteen  and  half  feet 
long  and  nearly  eight  feet  high. 

To  prepare  for  this  giant  piece  of 
work,  Rosa  Bonheur  began  afresh  her 
study  of  horses,  and  visited  markets  and 
stables  where  the  finest  of  their  kind  were 
to  be  found.  Prancing  carriage  horses 
were  offered  by  friends  as  models  for  this 
■ — her  greatest  painting. 

After  two  years  of  work,  every  inch 
of  the  canvas  was  covered  and  the  “Horse 
Fair”  started  forth  on  its  pathway  of 
triumphs.  Its  reception  was  joyous  and 
unmistakable.  All  Paris  greeted  this  gal¬ 
lant  company  of  horses  on  their  way  to 
the  race  course  with  proud  cheers,  and 
all  the  honors  of  the  Salon  were  granted 
without  resex-ve  to  the  painter  who  had 
created  it. — By  Frances  Elizabeth  Chut- 
ter,  in  All  Arts. 

(To  be  continued) 


Aaron  and  the  Blue  Jays 


Aaron  was  a  large  white  cat.  He  was 
not  so  pretty  but  he  was  very  clever. 
Aaron  never  jumped  upon  the  table,  and 


Draicn  by  Iona  Welker  (15),  New  York 


he  liked  best  to  eat  from  a  fork.  He 
thought  it  very  nice  to  sit  in  my  chair  at 


dinnertime,  but  he  was  usually  sent  to 
the  kitchen  because  he  talked  too  much 
and  was  not  careful  about  keeping  his 
paws  in  the  right  place. 

In  Summer  be  liked  to  lie  out  on  the 
lawn  in  the  sun,  or  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  clothes  line  post.  And  that  is  the 
way  he  came  to  have  the  quarrel  with 
the  blue  jays.  He  thought  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  shouldn’t  bother  their 
nest.  Climbing  up  to  stare  with  great 
yellow  eyes  at  their  eggs  in  the  nest  and 
wondering  how  soon  they  would  hatch 
was  not  so  harmless  as  it  seemed.  The 
next  time  he  happened  to  sleep  on  the 
clothes  post  he  found  out. 

Aaron  lay  on  the  post  and  began  to  get 
sleepy  in  the  warm  sun  on  the  top  of  the 
post,  when  a  blue  jay  who  was  waiting 


Glad  to  See  Him. — Yes,  the  Parson 
had  a  cordial  greeting  just  now  as  he 
went  for  a  schoolhouse  visit.  Besides  the 
stereopticon  and  a  set  of  health  slides 
from  the  State  Capitol  and  a  lot  of  other 
slides  including  a  funny  set  on  Darius 
Green  and  his  flying  machine,  the  Parson 
put  in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  ice  cream 
and  some  tin  cups  and  spoons.  He  got 
to  the  schoolhouse  just  as  the  children 
had  finished  eating  their  dinners.  “How 
about  some  dessert?”  said  the  Parson,  and 
they  all  looked  into  the  car  and  saw  the 
big  old  freezer.  They  are  all  acquainted 
with  that  freezer.  At  least  one  boy  had 
had  no  dinner,  having  eaten  all  he 
brought  at  recess  time.  Of  course  a  boy 
gets  dreadfully  hungry  before  noon.  The 
Parson  remembers  when  he  used  to  go  out 
to  work  in  haying  (for  a  dollar  a  day) 


high  up  in  the  branches  of  the  pine  tree 
flew  down  and  tweaked  his  ear.  The 
blue  jay  was  gone  before  Aaron  even 
had  time  to  “meow.”  And  then  there 
were  two  of  the  blue  jays,  and  first  one 
and  then  the  other  would  take  turns  peck¬ 
ing  him,  flying  round  and  round  just 
above  his  head.  Aaron  sat  up.  He  was 
so  excited  and  bothered  but  all  he  could 
do  was  lash  his  tail  and  cry  “meow.” 
And  as  the  birds  darted  back  and  forth, 
it  sounded  as  if  they  were  talking. 

“He  did  it !  He  did  it  1”  And  the 
other  bird  screamed  “Do  it !” 

They  did  it  until  Aaron  got  down  and 
walked  unwillingly  into  the  house.  They 
never  allowed  him  to  sleep  on  the  clothes 
post  again  that  Summer. — By  Myrtle 
Dickerson  (14),  Delaware. 


ful  what  doctors  can  do,”  remarked  the 
Parson.  “That  wonder  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wonder  that  she  is  here  at 
all,”  said  the  surgeon.  But  she  is  here 
and  it  is  seven  days  now,  and  every  one 
is  so  kind  to  us  and  does  so  much  for  us. 

Still  Anxiol^. — It  has  been  several 
days  since  the  Parson  wrote  the  above. 
Sister  has  a  bad  turn  yesterday  and  we 
wTere  dreadfully  frightened  about  her.  Her 
fever  went  up  and  she  was  in  pain  again. 
There  is  a  pus  sac  somewhere  that  is  not 
draining  freely.  They  resorted  again  to 
the  hot  poultices  with  the  electric  heater 
on  top  and  this  morning  she  was  more 
comfortable  and  her  temperature  not 
quite  as  high.  Perhaps  they  will  get  it 
started.  It  is  wonderful  what  doctors 
can  do.  And  still  more  wonderful  what 
nature  can  do.  And  Sister  is  so  sweet 


high  but  there  is  no  use  sitting  round 
grumbling  about  it  and  letting  the  hay  get 
so  overripe.  Early  cut  hay  saves  grain. 
It  means  one  small  feed  of  grain  to  a 
horse  a  day  this  Winter  instead  of  three 
feeds  of  grain.  And  the  horse  looks  just 
as  well  and  better.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  cow.  Have  nice  early  cut  green  hay 
for  her,  and  don’t  let  it  get  wet.  Watch 
your  old  Yankee  neighbors  and  cut  when 
they  do,  and  cock  it  up  nights.  If  it  is 
going  to  rain  on  the  cocks  put  "a  couple 
of  grain  bags  over  the  top.  The  small 
farmer  has  no  need  of  getting  hay  wet 
for  he  can  begin  early  and  bide  his  time 
and  cut  when  he  is  practically  certain 
of  getting  it  dry  enough  to  cock  up — then 
cock  it  up — don’t  leave  it  in  the  windrow. 
Try  to  make  good  cocks  that  will  shed 
water.  Father  used  to  say  that  to  make 
a  good  cock  of  hay  was  a  real  art.  Many 
a  time  has  the  Parson  been  awakened  .by 
the  first  patter  of  the  drops  upon  the  roof 
and  hustled  out  by  daybreak  and  got  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  old  bags  and  taken 
them  up  and  put  over  the  cocks  and  then 
gone  back  and  slept  half  the  forenoon  to 
the  music  of  that  same  pattering  rain, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  hurt  the  hay  and 
will  help  the  corn.  Mrs.  Parson  generally 
grumbles  a  little  over  this  piling  out  in 
the  night  for  the  old  hay,  but  it  is  well 
worth  while. 

Chicken  Luck. — Last  time  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  about  a  man  way  down  on  a 
back  road  that  had  so  many  day-old 
chicks  die  that  he  fainted  away  and  they 
had  to  drive  a  horse  in  some  15  miles 
each  way  to  get  medicine  to  revive  him. 
But  since  then  he  has  found  a  man  that 
certainly  did  wonders  with  his  chicks. 
He  hatched  out  195  under  hens  and  while 
four  being  of  a  different  color  the  old  hen 
pecked  them  to  death,  not  a  single  one  of 
the  191  has  died.  This  man  also  bought 
300,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  crip¬ 
ples  he  never  lost  a  single  one  of  these — 
a  most  remarkable  achievement.  The 
Parson  does  not  believe  in  the  women 
folks  doing  farm  work,  but  a  woman  can 
do  wonders  with  the  little  chicks — keep¬ 
ing  things  clean  and  looking  after  little 
details  in  a  way  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man 
to.  The  Parson  bought  200  Barred.  Rocks 
and  got  a  good  woman  to  care  for  them 
till  eight  weeks  old.  The  boys  got  them 
home  yesterday.  They  gave  ten  extra 
with  the  200  and  the  boys  brought  back 
184 — which  was  certainly  a  good  record. 
The  way  people  are  going  into  chickens 
round  here  in  Connecticut  is  astonishing. 
Thousands  where  there  used  to  be  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  hundreds  where  there  used  to 
be  a  setting  or  two. 

No  Brakes. — Now  that  auto  drivers 
licenses  are  issued  to  persons  10  or  over 
in  Connecticut,  old  Fords  are  picked  up 
and  run  hither  and  yon  regardless.  A 
college  lad  appeared  on  Main  Street  the 
other  day  with  a  car  that  cost  him  $5. 
It  had  no  brakes  and  no  reverse  even. 
He  went  to  stop  in  front  of  a  ladies’  out¬ 
fit  store,  but  the  Ford  didn’t  stop.  It 
went  right  up  over  the  walk,  right  up 
the  step  to  the  store,  right  through  two 
great  plate  glass  show  windows  and  land¬ 
ed  among  the  latest  creations  in  Spring 
bonnets.  It  cost  the  fellow  $16  to  get 
his  car  to  running  again,  $17  in  police 
court  (he  had  no  license),  $46  to  pay 
for  the  damaged  bonnets,  and  $365  for 
the  plate  glass  windows.  Perhaps  the 
cheapest  car  is  the  most  expensive  after 
all.  Persons  between  16  and  18  cannot 
get  a  license  now  without  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 
This  is  a  good  provision. 

A  Double  Purpose. — Way  down  on 
the  back  road,  the  other  day,  a  woman 
called  the  Parson’s  attention  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  use  to  which  her  mail  box  was  being 
put.  There  was  a  wonderful  bird’s  nest 
in  the  further  end  of  it.  There  was  bare¬ 
ly  opening  enough  for  the  little  bird  to 
squeeze  through  herself  and  how  she  ever 
got  the  sticks  and  stuff  through  it  is  a 
wonder.  She  occupies  the  entire  further 
half  of  the  box.  The  Parson  will  have  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  bird  it  is.  On  the 
same  trip  he  saw  a  good  substantial  radio 
stand  made  of  an  old  sewing  machine.  An 
extra  shelf  was  put  in  under  the  regular 
top  which  held  the  various  batteries.  The 
whole  thing  made  a  neat  appearance  and 
seemed  solid  as  a  rock. 

How  to  Unite. — How  to  get  these 
small  churches  together  in  these  New 
England  villages  is  certainly  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  who  can  solve  it?  Well,  in  some 
places  they  are  doing  it  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  The  situation  is  worse  than 
tragic.  Although  we  had  between  40  and 
50  present  the  other  night  for  an  evening 
service,  as  the  Methodists  were  having  a 
Children’s  Day  service,  we  closed  up  and 
all  went  down,  tacking  up  a  sign  on  the 
door,  “All  gone  down  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  Come  down  yourself.”  How 
many  hundreds  of  these  little  Protestant 
churches  ought  to  have  signs  on  the  doors 
a  good  deal  after  that  spirit. 

More  Ice  Cream. — Here  it  is  Monday 
morning,  June  13,  and  the  Parson  has 
just  jumped  up  to  go  and  get  the  three- 
gallon  ice  cream  freezer  and  a  lot  of  ice 
for  a  teacher  to  take  her  one-room  coun¬ 
try  school  about  10  miles  down  country. 
They  are  going  to  make  ice  cream  for 
their  last  day  picnic.  They  had  days  to 
make  up ;  that  is  why  they  are  teaching 
Monday.  The  Parson  would  have  loved 
to  go  down  but  Shelley  is  getting  the 
scythe  out  of  the  mowing  machine,  ready 
to  be  sharpened,  for  it  ought  to  be  up 
chopping  off  that  clover  this  minute. 


“Is  your  wife  economical?”  “Very. 
Look  at  the  clothes  she  makes  me  wear.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Choir 


and  liow  hungry  he  used  to  get  before 
noon.  A  glass  of  milk  would  have  done 
wonders  for  him  around  11  o’clock.  One 
wonders  how  much  studying  a  boy  can 
do  who  has  nothing  to  eat  from  half  past 
ten  till  half  past  three,  and  then  a  two- 
mile  walk  home.  So  no  one  refused  a 
big  tin  cupful  of  ice  cream.  The  Parson 
was  surprised  to  find  that  nearly  half  of 
all  the  children  of  this  school  drank  tea 
and  coffee.  Most  of  them  had  some  kind 
of  cereal  for  breakfast — which  is  better 
than  the  boiled-potato-friend-salt-pork 
menu  of  the  Parson’s  early  days. 

A  Quiet  House. — But  the  house  was 
certainly  quiet  when  the  Parson  just  now 
came  in,  for  the  boys  are  all  in  some  kind 
of  a  school  or  other  and  Mrs.  Parson  and 
Sister  are  up  to  the  hospital — Sister 
again  as  a  patient  and  mother  with  the 
nurse  to  help  a  bit  and  to  cheer  much 
more.  We  had  a  wonderful  memorial 
service  in  one  of  our  churches  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  May  in  the  evening.  Sister 
had  felt  a  little  dumpy  all  day,  but  we 
did  not  think  much  about  it,  and  had  at 
times  complained  of  a  little  pain,  but  it 
would  come  and  go.  She  took  her  Sun¬ 
day  school  class,  ate  supper  in  the  parish 
house  with  about  25  others,  and  sang  in 
t*he  choir  at  night.  (A  picture  of  the 
choir  is  shown  on  this  page.)  But  on 
the  way  home  after  service  the  poor  girl 
was  taken  wfith  terrible  pain.  Her  mother 
wanted  to  go  straight  into  town  to  the 
doctor  but  she  -begged  to  come  home.  The 
doctor  had  to  come  right  out  and  we  took 
her  to  the  hospital  about  midnight.  She 
said  the  pain  was  just  like  the  old  ap¬ 
pendicitis  pain  of  last  Fall.  They  brought 
her  down  from  the  operating  room  about 
three  in  the  morning.  How  white  and 
bad  she  looked.  “We  can't  see  that  there 
is  much  chance  for  her,”  is  what  the  doc¬ 
tors  said.  It  seemed  a  terrible  pus  sac 
had  been  gathering  for  some  time  but 
gave  no  pain  or  warning  whatsoever  and 
this  had  ruptured  and  peritonitis  had  set 
it.  It  was  worse  than  last  Fall  and  they 
ordered  both  a  day  and  night  nurse. 
“Her  only  chance,”  they  said  “is  that  she 
may  be  sort  of  immune  to  that  kind  of 
poison.”  You  know  about  the  man  that 
the  doctor  told  he  had  one  chance  in  a 
thousand,  and  he  said  he  would  take  that 
chance.  So  it  has  been  ivith  poor  Sister 
— she  has  taken  that  chance  and  so  far 
has  hung  onto  it.  Each  morning  that 
those  doctors  went  into  see  her  they  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes.  “It  is  wonder- 


and  patient  all  the  time.  Such  a  shock 
as  Mrs.  Parson  had  yesterday  morning. 
Going  into  the  room  and  expecting  the 
welcome  smile  and  report  of  a  good  night 
everything  was  so  different,  so  different. 
But  she  was  a  little  more  like  herself  this 
morning.  Mrs.  Parson  stays  in  all  day 
and  so  far  we  have  gotten  along  here  with 
the  housework  with  the  good  help  of  the 
neighbors. 

Plenty  of  Rice.  —  Fortunately  the 
Parson  pretends  to  be  quite  a  dabster  at 
cooking.  As  we  had  a  big  fat  Red  on 
stewing  all  the  forenoon,  it  occurred  to 
the  Parson  it  would  save  peeling  potatoes 
and  getting  them  ready,  to  have  rice  for 
a  change.  Mrs.  Parson  always  says  that 
rice  goes  good  with  chicken.  He  thought 
two  pint  cups  would  be  enough  for  three 
of  us  certainly,  and  perhaps  some  left 
over  for  the  boys  at  night.  Well,  there 
was  some  left  over  all  right.  It  swelled 
and  swelled  till  the  kettle  got  full  and 
then  the  overflow  began  to  fill  up  an¬ 
other  kettle  and  still  it  kept  swelling  and 
the  Parson  kept  stirring.  The  Parson 
toasted  some  stale  bread  he  found  in  the 
bread  drawer  of  the  cabinet  and  put  this 
round  the  qdge  of  the  platter  and  poured 
the  old  hen,  with  plenty  of  gravy,  on  top 
of  that,  and  this  with  the  rice  made  a 
great  meal.  Clossie  thinks  there  will  be 
another  hen  hanging  round  the  nests  to¬ 
night,  if  there  is,  there  will  be  a  good 
dinner  tomorrow.  The  radishes  come  in 
good  and  there  will  be  lettuce  soon.  It 
has  been  a  wonderful  Spring  for  grass 
here  in  Connecticut.  Quite  a  little  Al¬ 
falfa  and  a  lot  of  clover  has  come  in 
where  the  Parson  put  in  Alfalfa  last 
Spring.  It  is  a  great  season  for  clover 
everywhere  and  some  is  being  already 
cut ;  it  is  pretty  well  blossomed  out.  The 
boys  had  to  plant  over  a  lot  of  the  corn. 
Potatoes  have  come  up  fine  and  there 
ought  to  be  moisture  enough  in  the 
ground  to  last  them  till  after  haying.  If 
only  the  farmers  haven’t  overdone  the 
thing  and  planted  so  many  they  will  not 
get  their  money  back  in  the  Fall.  Old 
potatoes  here  had  a  big  jump  in  price — 
being  fully  $3  a  bushel. 

Cutting  Hay  Early. — Then,  too,  if 
only  the  small  farmers  on  the  lonely 
roads,  many  of  whom  have  moved  out 
from  the  city,  would  only  cut  their  hay 
early  and  not  wait  and  wait  and  wait 
till  it  is  all  hardened  and  woody,  so  as  to 
be  worth  no  more  than  straw.  Grain  is 
going  up  all  the  time  and  is  going  to  be 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Summer  Is  Here.  —  The  New  York 
shops  are  very  gay  now  with  clothes  for 
Summer  resorts  and  for  stay-at-homes ; 
this  will  be  a  very  short  Summer  season, 
for  Fall  styles  come  in  early.  Already 
careful  shoppers  are  encouraged  by  bar¬ 
gains  in  Summer  goods.  There  is  quite 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  cut  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  women’s  readymade  dresses  of  the 
inexpensive  matex-ials,  especially  those  of 
cotton  and  linen  suitable  for  general  wear, 
as  compared  with  house  dresses.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  season  to  notice  marked 
changes  in  style,  hut  all  the  fashion  au¬ 
thorities  are  still  talking  of  a  “natural 
waistline,”  and  predicting  that  it  will 
move  up.  Some  of  the  dresses  figure  this ; 
others  continue  to  place  the  waistline 
quite  low.  There  seems  a  gradual  re¬ 
turn  of  the  corset ;  not  the  hour-glass 
type  of  the  past  generation,  but  still 
something  more  than  women  have  worn 
the  past  few  seasons.  This  suggests  a 
definite  waistline,  and  also  a  return  of 
feminine  curves. 

Figured  Georgette.  —  The  model 
shown  at  the  left  in  the  picture  is  figured 
georgette — a  large,  rather  sprawling  pat¬ 
tern  of  black  on  a  white  ground.  This 
season  patterns  of  figured  material  are 


at  the  wrist,  with  a  shallow  turnback 
c\  ff  of  white  georgette,  bound  with  the 
colored  folds.  We  admit  that  all  these 
dresses  shown  are  very  short,  but  a  visitor 
from  California  recently  told  us  that  New 
Yorkers  wore  longer  skirts  than  they 
do  at  Los  Angeles. 

A  Little  Coat  Dress. — In  the  center 
is  a  sports  dress  showing  one  of  the  little 
coats  featured.  We  have  seen  dresses  of 
this  style  in  both  plain  and  figured  silk. 
The  skirt  is  pleated,  bordered  with  a 
band  of  darker  color.  This  skirt  is,  of 
course,  attached  to  a  bodice  top,  as  all 
separate  skirts  are  now ;  waistbands  are 
obsolete.  The  little  coat,  almost  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  bolero,  curves  up  a  little  at 
the  front  and  buttons  over  with  a  double- 
breasted  effect,  though  there  is  only  one 
row  of  buttons.  It  curves  down  like  a 
man’s  evening  waistcoat  in  front,  show¬ 
ing  a  roll  collar  and  vestee  of  white  geor¬ 
gette.  The  coat  is  bound  all  around  with 
the  darker  color,  and  the  long  close 
sleeves  are  finished  with  cuffs  of  the  dark 
silk.  We  thought  this  would  be  a  very 
pretty  dress  for  a  tall  young  girl  growing 
through  the  lanky  stage.  When  made  of 
figured  material  the  banding  is  a  solid 
color,  repeating  the  predominating  tint. 

Ribbon  Trimming. — The  fourth  figure 
wears  a  dress  of  figured  silk,  a  tiny  pat¬ 
tern  of  green  on  a  white  ground.  The 
trimming  is  green  ribbon  in  graduated 
widths.  The  dress  itself  is  the  usual 


A  Group  of  Warm  Weather  Models 


either  very  small  and  close  together,  or 
very  large ;  at  first  the  very  small  pat¬ 
terns  were  most  in  favor,  but  now  we 
see  many  of  the  large  patterns  showing  a 
good  deal  of  the  background.  Georgette, 
either  solid  or  figured,  is  extremely  popu¬ 
lar;  it  is  cool  and  does  not  crease  as 
readily  as  other  thin  materials.  There  is 
a  strong  effort  to  bring  organdie  into 
favor  again,  but  neither  organdie  nor 
swiss  has  the  practical  wearing  quality 
of  georgette,  apart  from  ability  to  stand 
ordinary  laundering.  This  dress  was  very 
simply  made,  the  skirt  being  given  a 
flare  by  pleats  at  the  side,  while  a  pleat 
over  each  shoulder  gave  fullness  to  the 
waist.  The  round  neck  was  bound  with 
the  material,  and  finished  at  the  side, 
where  there  was  a  shallow  opening,  with 
three  fiat  little  bows  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  The  three-quarter  sleeves  were 
finished  with  a  circular  cuff  of  the  geor¬ 
gette  bound  with  the  same.  Instead  of 
one  belt  there  were  three,  one  applied  at 
the  place  where  skirt  was  seamed  to  the 
waist,  and  two  applied  on  the  skirt, 
fitted  smoothly.  The  belts  were  narrow, 
made  of  the  georgette,  and  were  each  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  side  with  a  small  flat  bow. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  trimming 
except  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
which  lessens  expense,  but  the  effect  was 
very  good.  We  often  see  such  dresses 
trimmed  with  ribbon  velvet.  A  well-fit¬ 
ting  silk  slip  is  a  necessity  under  a 
georgette  dress;  it  may  be  radium,  crepe 
de  chine,  or  washing  satin.  Mature  wo¬ 
men  often  prefer  to  have  the  slip  made 
with  fitted  shoulder  straps  like  the  old- 
style  corset  cover,  instead  of  the  ribbon 
straps  usually  seen  on  the  bodice  top ;  it 
fits  more  comfortably,  and  is  more  be¬ 
coming  to  a  mature  figure. 

A  Tunic  With  Battlements.  —  The 
next  figure  shows  a  small-patterned  fig¬ 
ured  silk — a  mingled  design  in  which  blue 
and  pink  predominated.  The  dress  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  long  tunic  over  a  plain  skirt. 
The  tunic  was  given  fullness  by  narrow- 
pointel  gores,  inserted  so  that  they  were 
shorter  than  the  tunic,  giving  a  battle¬ 
ment  effect  at  the  bottom.  These  gores 
ex  nded  above  the  waistline  in  a  narrow 
point.  The  battlements  were  bound  with 
a  narrow  double  fold  showing  the  two 
colors  of  blre  and  pink.  The  narrow  belt 
was  made  of  two  folds,  blue  and  pink, 
these  folds  being  of  plain  silk.  The  col¬ 
lar  was  of  white  georgette,  shaped  like  a 
narrow  neckerchief  tied  in  a  knot;  this 
was  bound  with  the  pink  and  blue  folds. 
Sleeves  were  full  length,  slightly  gathered 


plain  waist,  in  this  case  with  a  gathered 
skint.  The  skirt  is  bordered  with  six 
bands  of  ribbon  of  varying  width.  There 
is  a  narrow  band  of  ribbon  at  the  waist 
seam,  and  above,  on  the  waist  itself,  five 
bands  of  ribbon  put  on  horizontally  give 
a  bolero  effect.  The  short  close  sleeves 
are  finished  with  four  bands  of  ribbon, 
and  a  ribbon  binding  finishes  the  round 
neck.  The  wide  hat  with  drooping  brim, 
made  of  crocheted  straw,  and  trimmed 
with  silk  cording,  is  a  style  that  is  now 
disputing  favor  with  the  close  felt  hats 
worn  by  the  other  models  pictured.  We 
notice  a  marked  return  of  short  sleeves  or 
no  sleeves  this  season.  There  are  many 
little  silk  dresses  of  this  short-sleeved 
type,  which  the  shops  call  tennis  dresses. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  worn  on  the 
street  without  some  sort  of  coat,  either 
silk  or  georgette,  light  in  weight  or  trans¬ 
parent.  Silk  and  georgette  coats,  either 
separate  or  part  of  an  ensemble,  have 
taken  the  place  of  last  year’s  capes  and 
wraps,  and  are  often  quite  elaborate. 
They  give  an  attractive  finish  to  the  light 
silk  dress. 

A  Little  Girl  in  Scallops. — The  lit¬ 
tle  frock  at  the  right  was  a  wash  silk, 
given  a  very  pretty  effect  with  its  trim¬ 
ming.  Collar,  sleeves  and  hem  were  hound 
with  the  same  silk,  and  the  skirt  was 
given  the  effect  of  tiers  by  two  rows  of 
binding  stitched  on  flat  in  scallops.  A 
narrow  silver  ribbon  was  tied  in  a  bow 
at  one  side,  the  ends  going  down  to  the 
waist,  where  they  were  tied  in  another 
bow.  The  same  style  might  be  copied 
very  prettily  in  a  wash  dress,  using  bias 
binding  for  the  trimming. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  • —  The  sweater 
seems  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  it  was 
a  few  seasons  ago ;  the  shops  are  full  of 
attractive  styles,  pull-ons,  coats,  round 
necks,  square  necks,  sleeved  and  sleeve¬ 
less.  The  pleated  silk  skirt  with  a  smart 
sweater  is  featured  among  sports  dresses 
and  the  sweaters  are  also  much  used  to 
slip  on  over  a  sleeveless  tennis  dress.  The 
separate  skirts  to  wear  ’  Avith  sweaters 
have  a  smoothly  fitting  hipline  yoke, 
which  prevents  the  pleats  from  bulging. 

Python  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
of  the  real  snake  leathers  used  for  shoes. 
In  addition  to  the  strap  pumps,  there  are 
some  graceful  new  oxfords  tied  with  rib¬ 
bon  bows. 

Cross  fox  is  extremely  popular  for  the 
neckpiece,  the  soft  coloring  harmonizing 
with  the  season’s  tints.  Of  course  such 
furs  are  not  cheap,  a  neckpiece  costing 
all  the  way  from  $50  to  $200. 


FootWork 


Sewing  machine  motors 
are  made  by  General 
Electric.  In  fact,  every 
type  of  labor-saving 
electric  device  for  farms 
can  be  had  equipped 
with  a  G-E  motor.  The 
G-E  monogram  is  your 
assurance  of  a  quality 
Wiring  System, 
MAZDA  lamps,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  service 
motors  that  will  meet 
all  tests 


AFTER  working  all  day  on  her  feet, 
a  woman  should  not  have  to  pedal 
when  she  sits  down  to  sew.  A  little 
motor  will  run  the  sewing  machine  for  a 
few  cents  an  hour. 

Electricity  also  washes,  pumps  water, 
cleans,  and  cooks — gets  the  hard  work 
out  of  the  way  early. 

Outside,  electricity  does  all  sorts  of  jobs. 
It  lights  the  barn  and  yard,  hoists  hay, 
grinds  feed  for  stock,  milks  the  cows, 
and  runs  the  separator. 

“Foot  work”  is  lessened  for  all — and 
the  family  gets  more  out  of  life  on  the 
electrified  farm. 

If  you  are  on  an  electric  line  or 
hope  to  be  soon,  ask  your  elec¬ 
tric  power  company  for  a  copy 
of  the  G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  many  uses  for  electric¬ 
ity  on  the  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Kill  All  Flies  !  DISEASE^ 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  ortipover; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


WATER 

By  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

From  Brook,  Spring  or  Pond 
Deliver  Anywhere  on  Your  Premises 
Catalogue  on  Request 


H.  T.  OLSEN,  Sole  Selling  Agent 

Rife  Hyd.  Ram  and  Pump  Works 
IS  Park  Row  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rarrpl  -kots,  slightly  imperfect  crockery 
LiailGI  containing  over  100  pieces,  cups, 
saucers,  oatmeals,  dinner  plates,  pie  plates, 
soup  bowls,  bread  it  butters,  fruits  platters, 
nappies,  etc.  All  useful  dishes,  $5.00.  Send 
money  to  us  for  immediate  shipment.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satistied. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Dept.  1  05,  MIIUs,  Mass 


Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
I  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  We  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 

9 _  wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 

comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
sts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
tisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

OMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


New  Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outfit  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 
HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  ail  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 
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Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  believed  to  be  Selali  Schoon- 
maker,  who  bought  his  iirst  purebred  Hol- 
teins  in  1891,  and  has  been  continously  in 
the  Holstein  business  ever  since.  His 
son,  C.  L.  Schoonmaker,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  at  Bonny  Brook 


members  of  a  Dairy  Improvement  Club 
for  the  past  five  years  and  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  their  herd,  four 
members  of  which  have  milked  from  81 
to  85  lbs.  in  a  day.  During  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  the  entire  herd  has  averaged  as  high 


most  States  would  be  illegal  to  use  in 
market  milk. 


Trouble  with  Separator 

What  can  be  the  reason  that  my  sep¬ 
arator  does  not  separate  properly?  Is 
it  the  gear?  It  rattles  when  separating. 
Or  is  it  the  disks?  I  have  had  it  quite 
some  years.  What  parts  would  need  re¬ 
placing?  H.  E.  s. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  concerning  what 
parts  of  a  worn  separator  need  replacing. 
You  should  be  better  able  to  judge  because 
you  can  take  the  machine  apart.  I  should 
look  at  the  support  bearing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spindle  on  which  the  bowl  is 
placed.  These  bearings  will  wear  and 
throw  the  machine  off  plumb.  They  are 
delicate  steel  points  or  balls,  and  when 
worn  will  cause  trouble.  Take  the  ma¬ 
chine  down,  going  into  the  frame  proper, 
and  see  if  you  can’t  locate  the  trouble. 
Anyone  with  mechanical  ability  should  be 
able  to  locate  the  worn  parts  if  you  feel 
you  can’t  do  it  yourself.  If  you  are 
losing  fat  in  the  skim-milk  it  might  more 
than  repay  you  to  trade  in  your  old  sep¬ 
arator  for  a  new  one.  J.  W.  B. 


A  Devon  Heifer  in  a  Massachusetts  Pasture 


A  Veteran  Breeder 

The  Holstein  World  thus  reports  a 
veteran  breeder : 

“The  oldest  Holstein  breeder  in  Ulster 


Farm.  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  where  they  main¬ 
tain  a  fine  small  herd  of  21  milkers,  head¬ 
ed  by  Ormsby  Sensation  49th,  a  son  of 
Ormsby  Sensation  from  one  of_  the  21 
1,000-lb.  daughters  of  Ormsby  Korndyke 
Lad,  the  second  dam  being  a  1.000-lb. 
daughter  of  Sir  Prilly  Segis  from  a  35-lb. 
dam.  Except  for  the  herd  sire  and  four 
females,  all  are  descended  from  one  foun¬ 
dation  cow.  The  Sclioonmakers  have  been 


as  62  lbs.  per  day,  several  of  them  being 
second  calf  heifers.  For  the  past  six 
months  their  average  butterfat  test  has 
been  over  3.4  per  cent,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  creamery  handling  their 
milk. 


Flub  :  “What  caused  the  collision  to¬ 
day?”  Dub:  “Two  motorists  after  the 
same  pedestrian.” — Judge. 


be  the 

judge 

Your  COW S  the 

witnesses 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  test  you  could  make — in  your  own 
for  Larro — or  the  word  of  any  Larro  barns  with  your  own  cows. 


The  Devon  Breed  of  Cattle 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  Devon 
heifer  owned  by  Leon  M.  Shumway  of 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  It  is  11  months 
old,  weighs  625  lbs.,  and  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  breed.  A  good  many  of  our 
people  probably  have  never  seen  a  good 
Devon  cow,  since  most  dairymen  have 
thought  it  wiser  to  keep  a  special  dairy 
breed  like  Jersey,  Holstein  or  Ayrshire. 
Years  ago  the  New  England  hills  wTere 
well  covered  with  these  shapely  and  beau¬ 
tiful  red  animals.  They  are  active  and 
strong,  and  the  finest  of  foragers.  Thrown 
as  they  were  on  rather  poor  and  thin 
hill  pastures,  they  certainly  acquired  the 
habit  of  hustling  for  their  food.  That 
has  made  them  known  as  quick  steppers 
and  active  workers.  Years  ago  Devon 
oxen  were  largely  used  for  farm  work  on 
these  rougher  farms.  At  many  of  the 
old-time  cattle  shows,  what  was  known 
as  the  tovra  team  was  the  great  event  of 
the  occasion.  This  town  team,  consist¬ 
ing  of  most  of  the  cattle  in  the  township 
spread  out  in  a  long  string,  would  be 
pareded  around  the  race  track  and  be¬ 
fore  the  grandstand.  Then  there  would 
be  tests  of  strength  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  these  Devon  cattle.  They  were  bred 
to  good  size  and  were  built  for  wrork  un¬ 
der  the  yoke.  Many  of  them  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  intelligent,  and  we  can  remem¬ 
ber  one  test  of  mentality  where  the  steers 
were  yoked  and  hitched  to  a  load  to  be 
guided  and  directed  by  their  master’s 
voice,  the  master  standing  at  a  distance 
and  not  permitted  to  touch  them  with 
a  whip  or  goad.  It  was  astonishing  to 
see  how  thoroughly  intelligent  some  of 
these  animals  were. 

As  dairy  cattle,  too,  many  of  these 
red  cows  were  far  above  the  average. 
While  the  majority  of  them  will  not  make 
records  at  the  pail,  they  are  good  milk¬ 
ers  and  their  milk  ranks  well  in  quality, 
and  they  were  so  admirably  suited  for 
the  conditions  under  Avhicli  farming  was 
carried  on,  that  they  were  more  than 
useful.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  breed  like  the  Devon  will  gain 
in  popularity  through  the  coming  years. 
The  work  of  oxen  is  now  rather  at  a  low 
premium,  although  there  are  still  a  good 
many  trained  steers  that  more  than  pay 
for  their  keep.  As  beef  animals,  Devons 
are  superior,  and  anyone  looking  for  a 
general-purpose  breed  where  the  cows 
will  give  a  fair  mess  of  milk  and  then 
fatten  into  a  first-class  carcass,  the  Dev¬ 
ons  have  few  superiors.  The  regular  beef 
breeds,  of  course,  are  to  have  their  place 
on  the  New  England  pastures  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  make  fine  beef,  but  the  cows 
are  usually  very  poor  milkers.  The  Devon 
cow  will  surpass  them  in  milk  production, 
while  her  steer  calf  will  rank  with  any  of 
them  for  high-class  beef. 

Garlic  Taste  in  Milk 

There  are  many  complaints  about  gar¬ 
lic  or  wild  onion  this  year.  This  pest 
appears  in  permanent  pastures  and  causes 
great  damage.  It  gives  the  milk  a  taste 
which  is  very  offensive  to  city  consumers. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  On  a  small 
patch  the  bulbs  or  roots  can  be  dug  out 
and  destroyed  or  on  larger  places  the  pas¬ 
ture  can  be  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  or 
potatoes  as  a  cleaning  crop,  but  this  is 
seldom  practical.  Salt  will  kill  the  tops 
but  not  the  roots.  Road  oil  will  prove 
effective,  but  it  will  spoil  the  pasture  for 
a  time.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  a 
natural  pasture  badly  infested  is  hopeless 
for  dairy  cows  though  suitable  for  sheep 
or  steers.  Various  plans  have  been  tried 
for  handling  such  milk.  It  may  be 
“aerated.”  This  means  blowing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  pure  air  up  through  it.  This  will 
blow  off  some  of  the  gases.  Every  now 
and  then  some  one  comes  with  a  feeding 
powder  to  be  fed  to  cattle.  It  is  usually 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  will  not  prevent 
the  onion  odor.  Now  the  Tennessee  Sta¬ 
tion  comes  out  with  a  new  “remedy.” 
This  means  putting  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  mineral  oil  into  the  onion-tainted 
milk!  This  oil  is  well  stirred  in.  It  is 
said  to  absorb  the  onion  taint,  and  is  re¬ 
moved  by  skimming  it  at  the  top  of  the 
can  or  by  filtering  the  milk  through  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton.  This  might  possibly  an¬ 
swer  for  a  home  supply  of  milk,  but  in 


dealer  or  any  Larro  user. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  study  the  Larro 
formula  and  compare  pounds  and  per¬ 
centages  of  this-and-that  material 
with  other  feeds.  We  don’t  make 
claims  for  “digestible  nutrients”  that 
no  one  can  prove  or  disprove. 

We  give  you  an  opportunity  to  prove 
for  yourself  just  what  Larro  will  do 
for  you  by  the  only  really  conclusive 


More  than  this,  we  guarantee  you 
satisfaction — for  every  Larro  dealer 
is  authorized  to  give  you  your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
results  after  you  have  fed  two  bags 
of  Larro  to  one  cow.  The  milk  pail 
will  give  you  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  that  Larro  quality  and 
Larro  uniformity  mean  real  economy 
and  dependable  profit  in  the  long  run. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  vour  cows. 
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Pastures  are  fine,  never  better.  The 
hay  crop  looks  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  50 
years.  Grass  heading  out  away  up  on 
the  hills  June  1.  Soiling  crops  are  not 
grown.  Not  many  calves  raised.  Not 
many  beef  cattle.  Only  one  sheep  in 
town  that  I  know  of.  Poor  and  small 
capital  farmers  are  struggling  with 
high  priced  land  and  making  milk  for 
3  and  5c  per  quart.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land  are  going  to  waste,  land  that  can 
be  bought  for  $3  to  $5  per  acre.  I  cut 
one  pine  30  years  old,  four  12-ft.  logs, 
one  14-ft.  log,  62  ft.  long,  mea_suring 
over  700  lumber  feet.  Worth  standing 
.$8  per  1,000.  I  have  sold  lots  of  pine 
$8  per  1,000  on  the  stump  from  land  that 
ran  from  10,000  to  30,000  board  feet  per 
acre,  bringing  me  from  $80  to  $220  from 
land  that  was  good  man  land  and  pasture 
in  1893.  All  trees  seeded  themselves. 
The  best  of  this  is  you  can  drive  an 
auto  to  the  timber.  Another  thing,  can 
cut  the  trees,  put  them  on  a  sled  of 
from  500  to  1,000  ft.,  and  drive  direct 
to  mill,  not  much  road  building.  The 
paper  mills  are  offering  $18  per  cord 
for  spruce  pulp,  netting  anyone  about 
$10  per  cord  on  the  stump.  c.  j.  T. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 

Pastures  are  excellent  this  year  and 
outlook  for  hay  splendid.  Very  little  is 
grown  of  soiling  crops.  Few  calves  are 
raised ;  most  are  fattened  and  sold ;  no 
beef  cattle  whatever.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  only  one  small  flock  of  sheep 
within  a  20-mile  radius  of  here.  Last 
year  there  were  about  15  small  flocks,  but 
they  are  gone  now.  W.  k.  m. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Hay  looks  well.  Soiling  crops  are  not 
grown.  Dairy  calves  are  mostly  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  there  is  little  .interest  in  beef 
cattle.  Sheep  are  losing  ground  in  this 
locality.  H.  c.  B. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

The  pastures  seem  to  be  doing  well,  as 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  rain,  and 
the  outlook  is  good  for  a  big  hay  crop. 
I  do  not  believe  millet  is  raised  to  any 
extent,  but  corn  for  silos  seems  to  be  the 
main  thing.  Dairy  calves  as  a  rule  go  to 
the  butcher.  I  have  not  heard  of  much 
interest  in  beef  cattle  or  sheep.  Ship¬ 
ping  milk  seems  to  be  the  main  thing  for 
farmers  around  here.  E.  B. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

Pastures  here  look  very  promising  at 
present,  most  of  them  are  a  foot  high 
with  a  heavy  growth.  The  wet  weather 
has  been  in  their  favor,  and  at  the  present 
outlook  will  make  good  crops  of  hay. 
Some  millet  is  grown,  which  is  cut  for 
hay.  Most  of  the  farmers  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country  plant  a  good  deal 
of  oats  and  peas  which  make  an  excellent 
hay  when  properly  cured.  Most  of  the 
farmers  here  depend  on  silage  corn  for 

Very  few  beef  cattle  are  kept  out  here 
on  any  large  scale.  Most  of  the  young 
stock  are  sold  to  dealers. 

Most  of  the  sheep  in  this  locality  have 
decreased  in  number  rather  than  increase. 
Several  farmers  here  have  sold  their 
sheep.  Several  flocks  ranging  from  a 
dozen  to  150  have  been  sold.  A  few  good 
ewes  have  been  kept  as  breeders.  But 
the  number  of  the  flocks  are  decreasing 
rapidly  out  here  each  year.  Hogs  have 
increased  over  40  per  cent,  and  young 
pigs  are  plentiful.  There  are  several 
herds  here  that  range  as  high  as  200  head. 
Most  of  these  are  fed  garbage  from  Cleve¬ 
land  and  are  disposed  of  when  200  or  300 
lbs.  each.  . 

The  general  outlook  for  farming  through¬ 
out  here  is  promising,  although  land  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  price  and  several 
farmers  have  sold  out  at  good  figures. 
Land  at  present  out  here  has  sold  as 
high  as  $300  per  acre,  and  several  of  the 
farmers  are  holding  out  for  $500.  One 
farmer  sold  out  six  weeks  ago  at  a  good 
price.  The  farm  now  is  cut  up  into  lots. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  rather  high- 
priced  to  farm  on  and  make  a  profit,  as 
taxes  are  increasing  with  the  price  of  the 
land.  Several  farms  are  idle  here  with 
no  one  on  them.  Others  which  have  been 
sold  are  also  vacant.  They  have  been 
bought  for  speculation  and  can  be  rented 
often  for  less  than  the  taxes. 

Dairying  is  on  the  decrease  also,  as  a 
good  many  herds  have  been  stamped  out 
in  the  tuberculin  testing  and  have  not 
been  replaced.  One  road  west  of  here 
five  years  ago  had  at  least  15  good  farms 
and  supported  at  least  400  head  of  good 
cattle.  On  the  same  road  today  I  doubt 
very  much  if  you  could  find  five  cows. 

Northern  Ohio.  D.  L. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  generally  steady, 
but  potatoes  are  a  little  easier.  Live 
poultry  is  lower.  Home-grown  strawber¬ 
ries  are  in  the  market. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ;  tubs, 
45  to  46c ;  dairy,  40  to  45c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
new  flats,  24  to  25c;  longhorns,  25  to 
26c ;  limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  easy ;  hennery,  23  to  25c ;  State, 
22  to  23c ;  western  candled,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry.  ■ —  Dressed  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  33  to  34c;  capons,  38  to 
46c;  ducks,  36  to  37c;  geese,  27  to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  24  to  25c; 


broilers,  25  to  30c ;  chickens,  20  to  25e ; 
old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Winesap,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Potatoes,  slow ;  State,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
Ga.,  new,  bbl.,  $9.75  to  $10 ;  S.  C.,  $9.50 
to  $10 ;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  higher; 
Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $7.25 ;  Fla.,  $5.15  to 
$6.50.  Strawberries,  firm ;  Del.,  32-qt. 
crate,  $7.75  to  $8;  Md.,  $7  to  $8;  home¬ 
grown,  $9.  Blackberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt. 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7.  Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $5.  Watermelons,  each, 
50c  to  $1.10.  Peaches,  Ga.,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white,  $S  to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
Egyptian,  cwt.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  Texas, 
crate,  $2.35  to  $3 ;  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  — -  Asparagus,  home-grown, 
doz.  bchs,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  Miss.,  ham¬ 
per,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  beets,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  cabbage,  Va.,  40-lb.  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  carrots,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  _to  $5.50 ; 
cucumbers,  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.65 ;  lettuce, 
box,  $1.25  to  $1.50  ;  Iceberg,  Cal.,  crate, 
$9  to  $9.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90c ; 
peas,  Md.,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  peppers. 
La.,  hamper,  $2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15 
to  20c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
bskt,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  watercress,  per  100 
bchs,  $3. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15e.^  Maple 
products,  slow ;  syrup,  new,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
old.  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $32.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $34  ;  red-dog,  $45  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41 ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $47;  hominy,  $38.75; 
gluten,  $41.50 ;  oat  feed,  $15.  c.  H.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  22-24. — Tenth  annual  Long  Is¬ 
land  Potato  Tour,  starting  from  Court 
House,  Mineola,  10  A.  M.,  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time. 

June  27-July  2. — Annual  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  School,  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing, 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— LONG-EARED  RAT-TAILED 

rggo*N°d  HOUND  PUPS 

Females,  only  $7.50 

THOS.  BRODERICK  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Old  Time  Blue  Tick  Coon  Hounds 

Trained  dogs,  partly  trained  and  pups.  Summer  prices. 
All  on  approval.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

10  CHOICE  OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Pigeon  blue  and  white  from  imported  Sire  and  Dam. 
Natural  heelers.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

3  “old6  English  Beagle  Pups 

GUSS  GHAYKS  Whitesville,  N.  Y. 

rnv  liniTlUn  PITDC  I-ong  eared.  Well  bred 

rUA  nUUINU  ruro  c.  woodworth,  SHELDON,  vt- 

Colrt  FOX  HOUND  PUPS— Males,  $15.00. 

Jr  Oi  Sale  o.  DOUKANCis  Stephens,  Muniius,  n.  y. 

ijnrnil  CO  All-around  dog,  ail  ages.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
AlnCUALCO  SHADYSIDE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 

ll/ILL  EXCHANCE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
IT  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

rn_o  i  White  Scotch  DllDO  Heel  drivers,  $10  and 
rOl  0316  Collie  Male  rUrOgis,  Pedigreed  Stock. 

E.  D.  Bccsmer  li.  D.  2  Box  56  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

£82  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  2  yearliugStallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

CflD  QAI  C  Belgian  stallion,  Paul  d’  Or.  Eight  years  old, 
e  Un  oflLC  weight  1,910,  reasonable,  or  will  trade  for 
pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle.  Walter  Snell,  Medina,  N.  V. 


BUELL-BOSTON 

Trade  Mark 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

Experiment  Stations  and  well-known  breeders  have  used  Dried  Skim  Milk  successfully 
in  the  raising  of  calves.  They  find  it  more  economical  to  feed  Dried  Skim  Milk  and 
market  all  of  the  whole  milk  produced.  Send  for  circular  and  feeding  directions  to 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc.  131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

or  to  Empire  Products  Co.,  Distributors,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stocks  carried  at  convenient  points  in  New  York  State  and  New  England 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

affik  Viiafi 

JhrWVUxVTL  CREAM 

SEPARATO 

Frae  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberaltrial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-T,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-T,  1829  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue- OUR  MEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJlWj,  D/,IIIT  FtRMf  tI  g  1U  phi|a.,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chesango  Co.  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 


j. 


Give  number  of  small,  medium  and  large, 

R.  HASKIN  WATERFORD,  CONN. 


Registered  n  I  VIC  ElI/EC  Shipped  on  approval. 

Shropshire  RfxllltJ  allU  liITLuJ  No  payment  required. 

JAMES  8.  MOUSE  LEVANJiA,  X.  Y, 


GOATS 


Ca*  CaIa  a*>  Treiia  Pure  TOGGENBLTRG  DOE 

ror  bale  or  iraae  »  Buck  tide.  #50.00. 

MRS.  J.  W.  CLARK,  Route  3,  AKRON,  X.  Y. 


Ill  If  |J/|®  TO  pure  Swiss  Toggenburg,  Registered, 
1 1  LIV  U  Un  I  w  $75.00;  good  grades,  $35.00.  Freshen 
LeROY  A.  WOOD,  Carthage,  X.  Y. 


jon. 


■J  A  REGISTERED  TOGGENBURG  DOE  I/TnC 

FAIRM0UNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.T. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  Barrows,  Boars 
and  Sows.  These  are  all  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Pigs  from  best  stock— good  healthy  pigs, 

good  size,  good  feeders .  $6  and  $6.50 

Also  100  Chester  White — 8-10  weeks  old .  $7.00 

Pure  and  Cross  breed,  from  3-4  months  old .  $9.00 

Ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

A.  YOUNG  Tel.  lex.  0646- W  Laconia  St.  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 
SPECIAL  SALE  OF  REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE 

Poland-China  Boars 

214  months  old,  good  ones,  $1  5.00  each,  if  sold  at  once. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Write  me,  or  just  tell  me  where  to  ship 
the  Pig.  G.  8.  IIALE  FARMDALE,  OHIO 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Sliowpigs.  Grand  Champion 

Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

11.  C.  &  II.  R.  HARPEXDIXG  Dundee,  X.  Y. 

n| rift  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
r|l|A  grade,  Weaned,  $8  each.  S  mos.  old 
m.  shoats,  $12.50  each.  8  Bred  Sows,  $55 

each.  Express  paid.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

0  1  p  Reg.  Pigs,  $12,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
■  I.  U.  Pr8.,no-akin,$25;Bred8owB,$50.R.Hill,SenecaFalls,N.Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

I* 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


PIGQ 

IOCS 


DURE  BRED 

r  CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Either  sex,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  & 
Yorkshire  cross.  6  weeks  old,  $6.50; 

8  weeks  old,  $7.00.  All  pigs  are  bred 
from  Big  Type  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approv¬ 
al  at  your  Express  Station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS 

Star  Route _ _ Carlisle,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $5.50  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.00 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  VYOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


X  C3r  jS  FOR  saLE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $5.00  ea.,8  wks.  old  $5.50  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.26  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  57.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 

Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  No  charge 
for  crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  to 
you  on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your 
depot.  These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have 
plenty  of  stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Purebred  Chester 
White  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  to7weeks  old,  $7.50  ea. 
CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  vF<&5  &&& 

^  QUALITY  STOCK 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  All 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX*  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0655.  Box  149. 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

8  JlIP  ^  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 

v  s  %  w*  vj»  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrlUeld,  N.  Y  - 


D 


PUREBRED | 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE,  ft.  V. 


400  CHESTER  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

6  weeks  old,  $6.00.  7  weeks,  $6.75.  1  IUU 
Taught  to  eat.  High  and  purebred  Pigs,  $8.00. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FAI1M,  -  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 

PtlActar  Whit  AC  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
blloslCl  If  IlllCd  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 

CLOUULANI)  FA  Kill  Kenuett  Square,  Pa 


Shipped  C.O.D. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Milk  gathers 

Dirt 

between  the  cow 
and  the  pail 

"pXPERTS  say  that  hairs,  flying  bits 
of  dirt,  and  microscopic  particles 
that  enter  the  milk  stream  between 
the  cow  and  the  pail  are  an  important 
source  of  high  bacteria  count.  Put 
Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth  over  your  pail 
— and  keep  out  this  dirt!  Catch  still 
more  of  these  dirt  particles  by  filter¬ 
ing  through  Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth 
whenever  you  transfer  your  milk.  And 
use  Johnson’s  Discs  when  you  strain 
the  milk  into  your  shipping  cans. 

You’ll  have  cleaner  milk.  And  clean 
milk  pays!  Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
Johnson  aids.  Or  mail  coupon. 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  Dept.  H  525 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet 
on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Discs. 

Name - 


Address - 


FILTER  CLOTH 


COTTON  DISCS 


Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 

Whatever  your  preference — wood  staves, 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall — you  make  every 
dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you  order  from 
Craine. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful  con¬ 
struction  and  genuine  service,  and  a  door 
front  that’s  a  wonder  of  convenience  and 
weather-protection. 

Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  always 
pays  best  to  buy.  And  Craine’s  experience 
knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  now. 

Because,  remember,  early 
orders  earn  substantial  dis¬ 
counts. 

CRAINE 
INC. 

Box  110  A-2 


Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


On  Farm 
Sanitation 


Free  Booklets 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3<3$°P!d6ol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


ver 

5oyrs. 


Booklet 

Free  — — - 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fodder  Notes 

This  year  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass  seeded 
together  broadcast.  We  like  the  Wilson 
bean  as  well  as  any.  They  are  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  of  beans  and 
about  12  lbs.  of  Sudan  grass  seed  to  the 
acre.  In  the  South — or  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia — this  combination  is  praised 
as  a  mighty  fodder  maker.  North  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  it  has  not  been  generally 
tried.  Sudan  grass  alone  gives  a  good 
yield,  and  Soy  beans  alone  on  the  right 
soil  will  often  give  as  much  hay,  acre  for 
acre,  as  Alfalfa.  In  theory,  if  we  take 
the  average  analysis,  Sudan  grass  and 
Soy  beans  cut  and  cured  together  ought 
to  represent  white  buttered  bread  with 
a  slice  of  ham — a  ham  sandwich  for  cat¬ 
tle.  Some  farmers  are  mixing  corn  and 
Soy  beans  in  the  silo.  We  think  they  will 
do  better  to  use  the  corn  for  silage  and 
cure  the  Soy  beans  for  hay.  But  at  any 
rate  we  shall  see  this  year  if  Sudan 
grass  and  Soy  beans  will  work  together 
like  a  good  team. 

There  has  been  some  little  controversy 
about  using  rye,  oats  and  peas  or  millet 
in  the  silo  in  place  of  corn.  Fair  silage 
has  been  made  from  all  such  crops,  yet 
many  have  failed  with  them.  The  trou¬ 
ble  generally  was  that  they  were  not 
chopped  fine  enough  and  not  packed  down 
hard.  If  too  much  air  works  in  it  will 
make  very  poor  stuff.  Several  farmers 
tried  millet  but  found  that  they  raked  up 
too  many  stones  and  these  nearly  ruined 
the  cutter.  There  have  been  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  cases  where  farmers  raised  a 
fair  crop  of  mangels  and  pulped  them  into 
the  silo  along  with  millet  or  green  barley. 
Several  of  the  modern  cutters  will  quickly 
turn  a  mangel  into  a  mass  of  pulp  and 
blow  it  into  the  silo.  In  one  case  we  are 
told  of  a  man  who  cut  buckwheat  into 
silo  and  then  blew  in  pulped  mangels  in 
layers.  It  made  the  buckwheat  palatable. 
These  fads  may  be  worth  trying,  but  after 
all  good  corn  is  the  best  silo  crop. 

Up  in  Canada  many  farmers  continue 
to  put  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  into  the 
silo  when  cutting  in  the  corn.  Several 
cans  will  be  used  in  a  good-sized  silo.  The 
theory  is  that  the  lactic  acid  in  the  milk 
acts  much  like  a  “starter”  used  in  cream 
to  give  the  right  “bacterial  action.”  Many 
of  the  Canadian  dairymen  still  claim 
great  value  for  this  method.  The  chem¬ 
ists  have  separated  what  they  claim  is 
the  special  bacteria  for  making  “good 
silage”  and  some  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  with  its  use.  The  plan 
has  never  become  popular  in  this  country, 
though  the  Canadians  seem  to  be  using 
it  more  and  more — mostly  with  the  use  of 
milk.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  in  their  cold  country  to  quicken 
up  the  chemical  working  of  the  sile  before 
the  cold  weather  of  Winter. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Off  Flavor  and  Streaky 
Color  in  Butter 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  our 
butter  should  develop  a  rather  bitter 
taste  and  become  streaked  when  two  or 
three  days  old?  It  looks  and  tastes  fine 
after  churning,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  this  should  be.  My  cows  are 
Jersey  and  Guernseys  and  all  practically 
fresh.  The  cow  that  has  been  milked 
longest  came  fresh  November  25,  another 
in  February,  and  the  third  in  March, 
They  are  fed  silage  morning  and  night, 
and  clover  hay  at  noon,  and  about  10  to 
12  lbs.  of  24  per  cent  protein  grain  per 
day.  After  the  milk  has  been  separated 
the  cream  is  put  into  a  tin  pail  and  a 
crock  and  covered.  Cream  from  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  milking  is  stirred  into  this.  We 
churn  once  a  week.  The  cream  is  kept 
in  a  cool  place  until  two  days  before 
churning  when  it  is  brought  into  a  warm 
room  to  become  thoroughly  sour.  The 
room  temperature  is  about  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  Of  course  utensils  are  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  scalded.  It  usually 
takes  about  20  minutes  to  churn.  The 
buttermilk  is  then  drained  off  and  a  pail 
of  water  put  in  to  wash  out  the  rest  of 
the  buttermilk,  and  then  is  washed  again 
once  or  twice  with  clear  water.  How 
long  should  the  washing  process  take? 
How  many  revolutions  of  the  churn? 
About  %  oz.  of  fine  table  salt  is  allowed 
for  each  pound  of  butterfat,  and  then 
this  is  worked  in  by  turning  churn  about 
five  minutes.  Butter  is  then  taken  up  and 
put  into  a  bowl,  worked  well,  and  put 
into  crocks.  I  try  to  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  I  know  of  to  make  good  butter,  but 
this  bitter  taste  and  streaked  appearance 


has  lately  developed  after  butter  has 
been  delivered  to  customers.  L.  J.  t. 

New  York. 

The  bitter  flavors  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  undesirable  bacteria  in  the  milk 
and  cream.  This  is  a  common  trouble  on 
the  farm.  Creameries  do  not  have  this 
trouble  because  they  pasteurize  the  cream 
and  use  a  starter  for  ripening.  In  this 
way  they  have  control  over  the  kind  of 
bacteria  present.  I  should  i*ecommend 
that  you  churn  more  often.  Sour  the 
cream  at  a  temperature  of  72  degrees 
Fahr.  If  this  does  not  overcome  your 
trouble,  you  may  have  to  heat  the  sweet 
milk  or  cream  to  the  boiling  point  and 
cool  it  immediately  to  as  cold  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  you  can.  Then  treat  it  in  the 
same  way  as  you  have  been  doing.  Be 
sure  your  salt  is  a  pure  grade,  as  cheap 
salt  will  often  add  a  bitter  flavor  to  but¬ 
ter.  Cleanliness  at  milking  time  and  the 
careful  sterilizing  of  all  equipment  is 
imperative. 

Stop  your  churning  process  when  the 
butter  granules  are  about  the  size  of 
kernels  of  corn.  Such  butter  can  be 
washed  to  best  advantage  because  the 
greatest  possible  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  wash  water.  If  the  butter  is  churned 
into  larger  lumps,  buttermilk  is  incorpora¬ 
ted  which  later  gives  the  bacteria  food 
for  growth.  It  is  like  washing  gravel 
as  against  washing  large  lumps  of  clay. 
The  bitter  flavor  bacteria  when  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  buttermilk  continue  to 
develop  the  off  flavors.  This  single  step 
in  churning  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  is  one  which  is  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Mottled  or  streaked  butter,  is  butter 
that  is  uneven  in  color.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  is  failure  to  get  the  salt  prop¬ 
erly  dissolved  and  evenly  distributed  by 
the  time  the  working  of  the  butter  is 
completed.  Some  butter-makers  follow 
the  practice  of  working  the  butter  enough 
to  thoroughly  distribute  the  salt  through¬ 
out  the  mass  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour 
before  completing  the  working.  This  gives 
the  salt  sufficient  time  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  Unsalted  butter  is  never  mottled. 
The  following  points  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  overcoming  your  difficulty. 

(a)  Churn  the  cream  at  right  tempera¬ 
ture  so  the  butter  will  come  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  will  be  firm  and  the  butter¬ 
milk  can  be  washed  out. 

(b)  Have  the  wash  water  at  the  right 
temperature  so  that  the  butter  can  be 
worked  without  injury  to  the  grain  and 
body  of  the  butter. 

(c)  Wash  butter  twice  if  first  wash 
water  is  milky  when  drawn. 

(d)  Use  a  good  quality  of  salt  that 
will  readily  dissolve.  Distribute  it  even¬ 
ly  over  the  mass  of  butter  before  start¬ 
ing  to  work  it. 

(e)  Stop  churning  when  the  butter 
granules  are  the  size  of  kernels  of  corn. 

J.  W.  B. 


A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

{Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History ) 

Part  II 

Along  the  Coast. — Wo  could  get  no 
information  about  ice  at  Battle  Harbor. 
No  one  had  come  up  from  the  North.  No 
boats  had  gone  down  the  coast.  On  a 
day  that  looked  favorable  we  started  and 
reached  Curlew  Harbor  on  the  south  side 
of  Hamilton  Inlet  late  in  the  afternoon. 
There  we  tried  to  collect  a  pair  of  hawks. 
Two  of  the  zoologists  hid  in  a  crevice  of 
the  rocks  to  wait.  The  birds  did  not 
come  near.  When  safely  back  on  board 
they  learned  that  at  that  time  another 
zoologist  was  waving  a  butterfly  net  a 
few  rods  above  them.  Next  day  we 
crossed  Hamilton  Inlet  and  _  reached  In¬ 
dian  Harbor  with  no  special  incident. 
That  is  a  little  trading  station,  and  the 
site  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the  plant 
of  the  Grenfell  Mission.  Just  after  we 
anchored  in  the  harbor  the  ice  closed  in 
and  held  us  almost  a  week.  During  that 
time  we  collected  birds,  fish  and  flowers, 
and  climbed  over  the  hills  of  Rodney 
Mundy  Island.  When  we  left  we  could 
go  only  around  the  island  to  Ice  Tickle, 
where  the  men  who  flew  around  the  world 
made  their  first  return  landing  on  the 
mainland  of  North  America.  The  next 
morning  we  went  on  again  and  bucked 
our  way  through  open,  pack  for  several 
weary  hours.  Later  the  ice  opend  up  a 


bit  and  we  made  better  time.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  went  into  Ailik  Bay,  looked 
around,  saw  that  two  families  were  living 
there  with  several  million  mosquitoes, 
and  went  on  to  West  Turnavik.  Tom 
Evans’  wife  at  West  Turnavik  has  the 
reputation  of  making  the  best  boots  in 
Labrador.  We  bought  several  pairs  as 
well  as  some  furs,  dolls  and  other  sou¬ 
venirs. 

Sealskin  Boots.— The  sealskin  boot 
of  Labrador  and  Greenland  is  a  real 
blessing.  Made  of  skin  of  the  harp  seal 
or  “square  flipper,”  sewed  with  sinew,  it 
weighs  only  a  few  ounces  and  looks  as 
though  it  might  wear  through  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  sharp  rocks.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  waterproof  and  wears  a  long  time. 
"When  finally  worn  through  it  can  be 
patched,  and  a  good  bootmaker  puts  her 
patches  on  so  that  they  will  be  as  water¬ 
proof  as  the  original  boot. 

Ferocious  Mosquitoes.  —  This  was 
our  first  introduction  to  the  Labrador 
mosquito.  There  had  been  a  few  around 
at  Battle  Harbor,  and  they  had  bothered 
us  once  or  twice  at  Indian  Harbor,  but 
there  had  been  no  such  swarms  as  fol¬ 
lowed  our  Eskimo  visitors  abroad  at 
Ailik.  Turnavik  was  almost  as  bad,  and 
Hopedale,  when  we  reached  it,  was  worse. 
The  hunting  party  that  went  up  to  the 
head  of  the  bay  from  Hopedale  was  al¬ 
most  routed  by  these  tiny  pests.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  are  surely  at  home  in  Labrador. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  country  is  an 
endless  succession  of  rivers,  ponds,  lakes, 
marshes  and  rocks.  There  is  hardly  any 
real  soil,  just  a  little  deposit  of  peat  here 
and  there  on  the  rocks.  Between  the 
rocks  is  the  moss,  always  soaked  with 
water.  On  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
the  moss  became  dry  something  started  a 
fire  which  ran  over  hundreds  of  miles  be¬ 
fore  the  rains  put  it  out.  When  we  first 
reached  Labrador  every  pond  was  black 
with  young  mosquitoes,  just  ready  to  get 
their  wings.  Before  we  left  most  of 
them  were  flying  around  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat. 

The  Moravian  Mission. — From  West 
Turnavik  it  was  a  half  day’s  run  to  Hope- 
dale,  the  southernmost  of  the  Moravian 
Missions.  The  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren,  commonly  called  the  Moravian 
Church,  has  been  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  of  this  bleak 
coast  for  a  long  time.  About  200  years 
ago  the  Eskimo  occupied  the  whole  east 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  had  established 
themselves  across  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  Slowly  but  surely  they  were  push¬ 
ing  the  Indians  sduthward.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  holding  all  other  invaders 
in  check.  Sailors  hardly  dared  approach 
these  shores  because  they  feared  they 
might  be  wrecked  on  the  cruel  rocks.  Any 
who  might  escape  the  rocks  and  waves 
would  find  fierce  savages  no  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
any  strangers  who  might  fall  into  their 
hands  would  be  killed  and  eaten.  A  lit¬ 
tle  later,  in  1764,  a  Moravian  missionary, 
Jens  Haven  by  name,  who  had  learned 
-the  Eskimo  language  in  Greenland,  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  Labrador  and  try  to  es¬ 
tablish  friendly  relations  with  the  people. 
It  was  not  easy  to  go  there.  No  sea 
captain  would  agree  to  land  him  on  that 
coast.  Even  if  he  could  have  found  some¬ 
one  to  take  him  there  no  one  knew  where 
he  could  find  the  people.  Finally  a  cap¬ 
tain  said  he  thought  he  knew  where  to 
find  a  village,  and  agreed  to  take  him 
within  sight  of  it  if  he  would  row  ashore 
alone,  so  that  only  one  life  might  be  lost. 
From  the  old  account  it  would  seem  that 
the  missionary  actually  reached  the  shore 
without  having  been  seen  by  the  people 
of  the  village.  We  are  told  that  the  na¬ 
tives  ran  toward  him  and  that  he  stood 
still,  saying  “I  am  your  friend.”  They 
were  astonished  to  be  addressed  in  their 
own  tongue  and  replied,  “We  do  not  wish 
to  harm  you.”  Fie  stayed  with  them  a 
few  days  and  made  it  possible  for  others 
to  go  there  also.  A  little  later  a  mission 
station  was  established  there,  but  later 
abandoned.  In  1771  the  first  permanent 
station  was  established  at  Nain.  Okkak 
came  next  in  1776.  Then  came  Hopedale 
in  1782,  Hebron  and  Zoar  in  1830  and 
Ramah  about  1866.  Makovik  was  found¬ 
ed  still  later.  There  is  a  school  at  Ma¬ 
kovik,  maintained  by  the  Moravian 
Church,  charging  the  boys  50  cents  a 
week  for  tuition  and  board.  The  people 
of  that  desolate  coast  are  so  poor  that 
even  that  small  sum  is  almost  beyond 
their  ability. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Moravian  missionaries  have 
stood  as  a  shield  and  protection  between 
the  Eskimo  and  all  the  forces  which  the 
white  peoples  are  able  to  exert  against 
races  which  they  consider  “inferior.”  One 
sometimes  wonders  just  what  basis  there 
is  for  that  claim  of  superiority,  beyond 
the  old  idea,  “This  is  mine,  I  picked  it 
out.  That  is  yours,  you  chose  it.  This 
is  better  because  I  selected  it  and  I  am 
better  because  I  selected  the  better 
thing.”  These  people  had  a  language,  a 
religion,  a  culture  and  a  code  of  ethics. 
Each  differed  in  some  or  many  ways 
from  that  of  the  white  man.  With  their 
culture  and  customs  they  were  able  to 
survive  in  a  region  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  where  only  the  best  can  live,  and 
where  there  is  so  little  margin  between 
survival  and  destruction  that  the  mere 
matter  of  failing  to  kill  a  seal  or  two 
may  mean  death  to  a  whole  village.  The 
American  Indians  were  a  sturdy  race  or 
group  of  races,  but  they  were  being  driven 
back  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Eskimo, 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J., 
under  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  with  15  birds.  Week  ending  June 
5,  1927: 

During  the  thirty-first  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  6,638  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  an 
average  of  63.72  per  cent.  The  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  162,052  eggs.  Pen  83,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Hudson 
Guild  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the 
week  with  86  eggs.  Pen  25,  owned  by 
Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan,  pen 
90,  owned  by  Battle  Spring  Poultry 
Farm,  Michigan,  pen  94,  owned  by  the 
R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’  Association, 
Canada,  and  pen  99,  owned  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  are  tied  for 
second  place  for  the  week  with  82  eggs 
each.  Pen  24,  owned  by  Pompton  Ave¬ 
nue  White  Egg  Farm,  New  Jersey,  pen  82, 
owned  by  William  Klein,  New  Jersey, 
and  pen  51,  owned  by  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr., 
Washington,  are  tied  for  third  place  with 
81  eggs  each.  These  pens  holding  second 
and  third  place  for  the  week  are  all  of 
the  White  Leghorn  breed.  Pen  65,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Fox  & 
Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the  contest 
with  2,204  eggs.  Pen  99,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  second  with  1,967 
eggs,  and  pen  34,  a  White  Leghorn  pen, 
owned  by  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Washington,  is  third  with  1,965  eggs. 

Interest  in  the  1927-28  contests  has 
been  unusually  brisk  this  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  for  over  half  of  the  avail¬ 
able  pens  at  Vineland  and  nearly  half  of 
those  at  Bergen  County  have  already 
been  filled.  The  supervisor  is  sending  out 
a  personal  letter  to  all  the  contestants 
who  have  not  yet  re-entered,  asking  them 
to  kindly  attend  to  this  matter  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  before  new  entries  fill  the 
pens.  Old  contestants  will  receive  pri¬ 
ority  consideration  up  to  July  1,  as  an¬ 
nounced  earlier.  May  this  reminder  re¬ 
act  to  prompt  anyone  who  has  not  yet 
re-entered  to  do  so  at  once. 

Field  Day  is  to  be  held  at  the  College 
Farm  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  as  an¬ 
nounced  earlier.  The  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  is  looking  forward  to 
seeing  many  poultrymen  here  on  that  day. 
Contestants,  as  co-operators  in  one  of  our 
most  important  enterprises,  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests,  are  especially  invited  to 
visit  the  College  Farm  on  the  annual 
Field  Day. 

Considerable  interest  is  evidenced  by 
poultrymen  in  the  matter  of  the  cheapest 
and  yet  most  effective  manner  in  which 
to  preserve  poultry  houses.  Paint  is 
usually  used  and  is  good  and  worthwhile. 
In  England  thousands  of  poultrymen  pre¬ 
serve  the  exterior  (and  the  interior  as 
well  oftentimes)  of  their  poultry  houses 
by  painting  same  with  creosote,  which  is 
a  well-known  wood  preservative.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  applied  and  is  cheap. 
Two  of  the  new  laying  houses  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Farm  are  thus  painted  with  creosote 
in  order  to  test  this  method  of  preserva¬ 
tion  out  for  New  Jersey  conditions. 
Probably  many  poultrymen  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  these  houses  on  Field  Day, 
as  well  as  several  other  ideas  which  are 
being  investigated  at  the  Experimental 
Poultry  Farm. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  ■ —  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Canada,  1,577 ; 
Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,540 ;  A.  C. 
Jones,  Del.,  1,499. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — John  Hall, 
N.  J.,  1.447 ;  W.  C.  Matthews,  Del.,  1,391. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry 
B  ooders’  Association,  Canada,  1,814 ; 
Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1,634 ;  Shell 
Crest  Farm,  Mass.,  1,349. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 
J.,  2,204 ;  N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  N. 
J.,  1,967 ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 

Inc.,  Wash.,  1,965. 


Roup  in  Turkeys 

What  causes  roup  in  young  turkeys 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched?  They  have 
this  disease  about  the  same  time  every 
year.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause 
and  cure  for  this  disease.  B.  D.  N. 

Park  Hall,  Md. 

Turkeys  are  subject  to  roup,  as  other 
fowls  are  and  from  the  same  cause.  This 
disease  is  spread  by  contact  with  fowls 
suffering  from  it  and  is  to  be  prevented 
by  making  such  contacts  impossible.  If 
you  have  turkeys  or  hens  that  are  chronic 
carriers  of  the  disease,  spreading  the 
germs  about  where  other  fowls  come  in 
contact  with  them,  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  remedy 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  birds  suffering  from 
roup  and  to  keep  them  off  from  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Attempts  at  curing  individual  birds 
are  seldom  worth  while,  because  of  the 
time  and  labor  required  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  leaving  partly  cured  fowls  in  the 
flock  to  continue  the  disease. 

Roup  is  characterized  by  swelling  and 
discharge  from  the  head  and  head  pas- 


sages,  most  commonly  found  among  hens. 
Your  turkeys  may  be  suffering  from  some 
other  ailment.  m.  B.  D. 


Countrywide  Situation 

SEASON  LATE  IN  MOST  SECTIONS  ;  FRUIT 

PROSPECTS  ONLY  FAIR;  SOME  FARM 

PRICES  HIGHER. 

This  season  is  a  rather  unusual  mix¬ 
ture  of  early  and  late.  From  Maryland 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  the  crops  are  maturing, 
and  some  of  them  starting  to  market  a 
week  or  two  earlier  than  usual,  but  West 
and  North,  including  three-fourths  of  the 
country  and  also  Canada,  the  season  has 
been  gradually  losing  ground  and  is  now 
considered  late,  so  far  as  the  planting 
and  growth  of  crops  is  concerned. 

Corn  is  especially  late  all  through  the 
great  corn-growing  region  of  the  Middle 
West  and  there  is  already  some  anxiety 
regarding  length  of  the  season  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  grain.  This  uncertainty  has  been 
reflected  in  a  sharp  advance  of  about 
one-fourth  in  the  price  of  corn  during  the 
past  month  or  six  weeks.  Conditions 
were  none  too  favorable  for  the  wheat 
crop  and  some  reduction  in  expected  yield 
is  probable,  as  suggested  by  the  rising 
tendency  of  wheat  prices.  It  is  a  fairly 
good  season  for  the  hay  crop  and  probably 
the  short  yields  of  the  past  two  seasons 
will  not  be  repeated.  Unfortunately,  the 
hay  market  is  noor  in  these  days  of  motor 
cars  and  no  very  heavy  crop  is  needed  for 
market. 

NOT  A  GREAT  FRUIT  YEAR 

Fruit  conditions  are  unsettled  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  there  was  more  or  less 
damage  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
mostly  from  cold  weather,  and  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  no  more  than  a  fair 
general  crop  of  apples  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  worst  damage  is  in  Virginia  and 
Y,7est  Virginia  from  freezing.  Probably 
only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop 
can  be  expected  in  that  great  apple  re¬ 
gion.  Farther  south,  in  Georgia,  there 
was  trouble  from  drought  which,  added  to 
the  effects  of  frost,  cut  down  the  expected 
peach  crop  _about  one-third,  and  probably 
less  than  15,000  cars  will  come  from  the 
leading  peach  State.  All  through  the 
Middle  West  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
damage  from  frost,  but  the  outlook  is 
considered  better  in  Michigan  than  in 
most  leading  Middle  Western  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Northeast,  including  New 
York  and  the  adjacent  region,  seems  at 
last  report  to  have  suffered  only  moderate 
damage  and  according  to  present  indica¬ 
tions  should  have  a  moderately  good  crop. 
The  Pacific  Northwestern  apple  crop 
promises  about  average. 

As  to  the  foreign  outlook,  accounts  of 
damage  by  freezing  conflict  a  good  deal. 
There  was  certainly  some  injury  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  hard 
Spring  frost,  but  nothing  reliable  is 
known  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
The  English  crop  seems  to  have  suffered 
unevenly,  some  varieties  being  cut  and 
killed  while  others  set  a  fair  crop.  The 
English  apple  crop  is  something  like  the 
old  Maryland  peach  crop — which  used  to 
be  killed  and  brought  to  life  again  regu¬ 
larly  every  season  by  the  crop  reporters — 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  that  England 
will  have  another  fruit  crop  failure. 
Probably  there  will  be  demand  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  more  moderate  surplus 
which  will  be  available  for  export  from 
this  country. 

The  demand  for  fruit  in  Europe  should 
be  somewhat  better,  as  far  as  buying 
power  is  concerned.  Business  seems  to 
be  picking  up  in  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  most  parts  of  Central  Europe, 
with  less  unemployment  and  better  condi¬ 
tions  generally.  American  apples  have 
been  selling  well  lately,  some  late-keeping 
stock  bringing  as  high  as  $12.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  England  and  fairly  good  prices  also 
in  German  markets.  Considerable  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  was  selling  in  May  and  June 
in  competition  with  new  crop  apples  from 
Australia  and  Tasmania  and  bringing 
prices  nearly  as  high  for  similar  classes 
of  fruit. 

LATE  BOOM  IN  POTATOES 

The  boom  in  the  potato  market  in  early 
June  caused  some  excitement  in  the  po¬ 
tato  planting  region.  Farmers  in  North¬ 
ern  Maine.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
were  still  putting  in  a  crop  and  when 
prices  went  above  $5  per  100  lbs.  in 
various  markets  it  is  to  be  suspected 
there  was  a  little  more  land  planted  when 
the  news  came  along.  The  lift  in  prices 
seemed  to  be  caused  somewhat  by  the 
drought  in  southeastern  potato  sections 
and  the  lateness  of  others  in  the  Middle 
West,  making  for  light  supplies  for  a 
few  weeks.  A  recent  report  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  region  says  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  planting  all  the  potato  land  they 
can  manage.  So  far  as  the  Summer  sup¬ 
ply  is  concerned,  the  'prospect  is  for  a 
fairly  good  market  because  of  moderate 
acreage  and  lateness  of  the  crop.  The 
supply  from  Virginia  will  be  the  great 
feature  the  last  half  of  June  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  July. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  about  one-third 
in  acreage  of  watermelons  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  Most  reports  explain  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  is  due  to  low  prices  last  season, 
and  the  cold,  backward  weather.  G.  B.  F. 
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DARBY 

WHITE  LEGH0RNC 

■  ■  Arc  Great  Layers 

Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co., 
Long  Island  and  Storrs  demonstrate  it.  Our 
Stoirs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  supreme 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  180 
to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of  1,200  Darby  pullets 
averaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26 

8-10-12  Weeks  Old  PUILETS 

All  from  blood  tested  Breeders 

CT  TIARRV  NORTH  BRANCH 

•  I'rllll*  I  NEW  JERSEY 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

12  Week  Old  $1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Place  your  order  nowfor  August  and  September. 

Ready  to  Lay  Pullets,  $2  each. 

25#  Deposit  Books  Your  Order. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 

Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beall-Tancred  Breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  of  high¬ 
est  production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100#  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY— CATALOG  FREE. 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

31.50 

60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 
light  Mixed 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks, 
from  ^  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Prices  on:  2S 


50 

$4.50 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 

6.50 

4.50 


lOO 

$  s.oo 
s.oo 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
8.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

At  $9  per  1 00,$42  per500,$82  perlOOO 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  flee 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  [to 
7  lbs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches  June  14-21-28,  July 
5-12th.  10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  «.  , _ 

%c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots".  Full  count,  100# 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAHsterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

June  Jb  July  Priees-Shtp  C.O.H.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $3.00  $5.25  $  9  00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  2.50  4.25  7  00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7  00 

We  Pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100 #  Good,  Strong 
Chicks  on  arrival.  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots.  Free 
catalog.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amig  Sc  Son,  Props.  Star  ltoute  Richfield,  pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kocks  .  -  .  .  $10  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000 lots.  100#  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


26 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8 

3.00 

6.50 

10 

3.25 

6.00 

1 1 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

CHICKS 


CikS 


Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  8c 
Barred  Rocks .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds . . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R,  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

25  so  ioo 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 

Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds — Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  onlarge lots.  Free 
range— 100#  delivery— Circular. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BARRED 

ROCK 


Clucks 


Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  C.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.O.D. 

CHA8.  F.  EWING  fit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


4$  WEEK  OLH  RARREH  ROCK 
THE  LEICK  FARM,  Korth  Olmsted,  Ohio, 


BARRON  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  12  weeks  Old— Free  Range. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  &  Milk  Fed.  Circular. 

BRUNDAGE  BROS.  5“L,«”r,,o.ris 


PULLETS 


s. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Weeks  to  Mature  Pullets. 

These  pullets  are  bred  from  carefully  selected,  late 
moulting  producing  hens,  that  are  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  99  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock*  12  weeks  old.  J  une  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ransomville,  N.  Y, 


PELLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyckoff-Tancred  Strain  — free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  eulls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

JL.EGHORN  FULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  stock  with  known  breeding.  8  week 
old  at  $1 .05  each.  Older  ages  slightly  higher 

CEDAR  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 

MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  $no  per  IOO 

13  weeks  Pullets  -  .  130  per  IOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C  P.  C  A 
A.  11.  PENNY _ MATTIIUCK,  N.  Y. 

PHI  I  FT?  T/,hite  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
l  WLLk  I  a  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  RED- W -FARM,  Woleott,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  ROCKS  —  LEG-HORNS 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


8-weeks  old,  $1.00  each. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

500  lOOO 

$37.50  $  70 

47.50  90 

47.50  90 

57.50 

32.50  60 

42.50  Bfl 

37.50 


White  Leghorns  - 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed  -  -  - 

Heavy  Mixed  •  -  - 

Assorted  Chicks  - 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

too 

S2  50 

$4.50 

$  8 

3.00 

5  50 

10 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

2.25 

4  00 

7 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

R 

Box  166 

.  -  65 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25  $4.00  $7 

S.  C.  B.  Kocks  2.75  5.00  9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  5.50  t  O 

-  - _ - _  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  m  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


June  &  July  Prices  60  ioo  lOOO 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.50  *“ - * 

Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  4.50 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.50 

R.  I.  Reds  5.50 

Black  Minorcas  6.00 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  „  ,ww 

Special  handling  &  postage  paid.  100%  ‘live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


$  8  OO  $  70 
8  OO 
10.00 
10,00 
11.00 
7.00 


70 

90 

90 

IOO 

60 


Chicks 


A  HIGH  GRADE  ft 

uhickS 


S.C.W  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.0< 
B.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.01 

„  .  ,  „„„  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7.0C 

Special  price  on  600  or  more.  100#  live  delivery  guar 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 

Talley  View  i’oultry  Farm  MeAIigterville,  Pa 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  12« 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  13«;  Assorted 

—  . - Order  direct  or  send  foi 

circular  and  prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOlt,  Liberty,  N.Y, 

“MARTIN’S  STRAIN’ 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Uish’: 
Superior  W.  Rock,  8e;  B 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7e.  W< 
ship  C.O.D.  100#  live  de 
livery  guaranteed. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs, 


CHICKS  . . 

#  Mixed  8c.  100 %  safe  delivery  gua] 

Cir.  free.  June  prices.  B.YV.  AMEY,  Coeolaniusf  Ps 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Ban  e 
Rocks  and  Reds  9c  each,  Heav 

XT  ivro/4  O  -  1  A  A  w _ r  .  11-  7 


OHIOK  C-  White  Leghorns,  7e;  Barred  Rocks 
If  LAO  10c;  Light  Mixed,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c 
100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSEIt  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICK'S  English  Tancred  Barro 

kIVIYO  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  on 
own  free  range  flocks,  100#  live  delivery.  Circulai 

E.  L.  HE  AVER  McALISTEKVILLE,  PA 


S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  $12-100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  $8-10i 
BiROCKS  S9-100  REDS,  $9.50-100  WHITE  ROCKS  ’$73-10 

L,GHT™IXED’  SNP°  HEAVY  MIXED.  SB-101 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMONG  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Sf  D  I  Dime  Darlr  color,  certified,  high  pi 
.  b<  u.  1.  duction,  accredited,  vigoroi 

« . _ ...  low  prices  on  chicks  June 

25,  $4.00;  60,  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  Up,  1! 
Circular.  ASCUINEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  V 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

To  improve  any  flock— Type,  Size,  Growth.  Will  make 
6  pounds  on  25  pounds  feed.  $32  per  100,  less  35o  each 

K.  Borman  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


THAT 
V  E 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  ft 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner. 
Duckling  and  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  j^hoenlxviile,  Pa 


DllftKI  ING3  WHITE  PEKIN— 20  or  more,  25c  eac 
vuvnunud  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  ri 
23rd  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory ville,  P: 


BEAUAND0T  .are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  {jUCklinSfS  r’£ht.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  °  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  N.T. 


Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 


E'SBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Eggs, 
only  50c  each  now.  Baby  Turkeys,  month  old  and 
2  months  old  turkeys.  Special  sale  of  breeders.  Reduced 
Prices.  ESBEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Fa. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  914) 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

•Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Laurence  Haups,  Marguerite  Gran 
(15),  Edith  Grzyo,  ‘Beatrice  Booth  (16),  Mildred 
Osterdahl  (12),  ‘Dorothy  Butterfield  (18),  ‘Caro¬ 
line  Pekurney  (16),  Eunice  Sweet  (9),  Oscar 
Mosher,  Susan  Boughton  (11),  Irene  Schildt 
(11),  Henrietta  Reamer  (14),  Clara  Towne  (12), 
•Nora  Osterhoudt  (12),  Ida  Munson,  Mary 
Szulis,  Everett  Mosher,  Carolina  Pileggi,  “Gene” 

(15) ,  Mary  McMullen  (12),  Henrietta  Vander- 
wood,  Vena  Vanderwood  (15),  Laura  Crocetty 

(11) ,  Eddy  Jensen  (15),  ‘John  Mucha  (15), 
•Ruth  Kirkland  (15),  ‘Ellen  Rickard,  Dora 
Wright,  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Helena  Gers  (14), 
Ruth  Orr  (13),  Hazel  Duntz,  Homer  McCoon, 
V.  Bridgens  (16),  ‘Iona  Welker  (15),  ‘Natalie 
Curtis  (13),  Sarah  Charlton,  Elva  Turner  (11), 
•Eva  Rushey  (14),  Leroy  Northrup,  Anna  Sea- 
ger  (17),  ‘Pearl  Wilfert  (16),  Gertrude  Cahill 

(16) ,  ‘Lucy  Booth  (11),  Andrew  Adams  (12), 
Frank  Adams  (10),  Michael  Risko  (14),  ‘Aubrey 
Gregory  (16). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Lorene  Noyce  (15),  ‘Delia 
Peirsig  (13),  ‘Albert  Kirk,  ‘Norman  Hallock, 
Edna  Garlick  (15),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (16). 

New  Jersey. — Helen  Cooper  (16),  Mary  Bla- 
hut,  Josephine  Gross  (13),  Kathryn  Rice,  Etta 
Speck  (16),  ‘Helen  Dadinoffi  (14),  ‘Vera  Dadi- 
noff  (16),  Helen  Carpignano  (13),  ‘Harold  Dev- 
eney  (16),  Dorothy  Demarest  (14),  Robert  Van 
Ostrand,  ‘Edna  Barchi  (13),  David  Morgan  (18), 
Everett  Murphy  (9). 

Pennsylvania.  —  Esther  Kee  (14),  Dorothy 
Gangloff,  Charlotte  Jordan  (12),  Rena  Cook  (10), 
Leo  Putnam  (17),  Genevieve  Weiss  (13), 
•Miriam  Kachel  (17),  ‘Esther  Herr  (18),  ‘Edna 
Ross  (18),  ‘Dorothy  Mease  (15). 

New  Hampshire.  —  ‘Patricia  Sawyer  (15), 
Laurie  Morse  (13). 

Vermont. — Sadie  Moore,  ‘Amanda  Churchill. 

Idaho.. — Dick  Maxwell  (10). 

Rhode  Island.. — Edith  Witaker  (9). 

Oklahoma. — Maybelle  Brady  (13). 

Alabama. — ‘Kyle  Weaver. 

West  Virginia. — Russell  Lemon  (11),  Ruby 
Silvis  (10),  Clark  Allender  (13). 

Delaware. — Dorothy  Morgan. 

Virginia. — Ruth  Froeller  (16). 

Michigan.  —  ‘Russell  Francke  (15),  Thomas 
Clement  (13) . 

Maine.. — Hazel  Orr  (17) . 

Massachusetts. — Murielle  Fuller  (16),  Kathryn 
Scott  (12),  Ruth  Eaton  (13).  Beryl  Wilbur  (8). 

Ohio.  —  Laura  Melzler  (12),  Ruth  Wortman 

(12) ,  Helen  Serra  (11). 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
Long  Island 

‘‘I  am  a  new  starter.  I  suppose  if  you 
don’t  start,  you  don’t  get  there.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  been  blown  by  the  winds 
and  floating  with  the  tide,  but  the  other 
day  I  struck  land.  I  landed  on  The  It. 
N.-Y.  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way.  So  long  pards,  until  next  time!” — 
Ivy'le  Weaver  (14),  Alabama. 


“This  contribution  is  my  first  attempt 
at  blank  verse.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
members  of  Our  Page  will  think  of  it,  but 
it  seemed  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
lines  when  I  tried  to  make  them  rhyme, 
so  I  am  sending  it  just  as  it  is.” — Itose 
Marie  Collins  (17),  Connecticut. 


“The  readers  can  rest  assured  that  my 
portrait  was  a  sincere  copy,  because  my 
two-year-old  nephew  knew  whose  picture 
if  was  when  his  mother  showed  it  to  him. 
I  cannot  furnish  any  better  proof  than 
that.  And  now  I  am  signing  off  as  an 
R.  C.,  not  because  I  want  to,  but  because 
I  want  some  one  to  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  fruits  of  their  labor  on  the  printed 
page.  I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  ever  so 
much,  and  am  saying  ‘so  long.’  Perhaps 
I’ll  try  a  whack  once  in  a  while,  but  it 
won’t  be  very  often  probably.” — Norman 
Hallock,  Connecticut. 


“Just  a  few  lines  of  information.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  saw  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Page  aeain.  So  I  thought  I  would  write 
and  ask  if  everyone  was  permitted  to 
send  in  letters  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Page.”  (Ans.,  Yes,  every  boy  and  girl. 
—Ed.) — From  Ada  Gehman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


“I  am  in  bed  with  the  mumps,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  they  aren’t  the  pleasantest  things 
in  the  world.  Have  just  finished  looking 
at  Our  Page.  As  soon  as  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  comes  I  always  turn  to  Our 
Page  and  prepare  to  enjoy  it.” — Ruth 
Froeller  (16),  Virginia. 


Pennsylvania 


The  Henyard 


Broilers  on  Shares 

A  friend  wishes  to  furnish  me  with 
baby  chicks  for  me  to  raise  for  broilers 
on  shares.  Will  you  tell  me  what  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  do  this  if  he  sends 
me  the  chicks  and  I  do  the  work?  How 
should  we  divide  whole  of  the  expense 
and  what  they  bring  when  sold  for 
broilers?  H.  H. 

Bridgeton,  N.  Y. 

Such  computations  are  hard  to  make. 
I  do  not  know  the  value  of  your  time  or 
equipment,  or  the  extent  of  your  skill 
in  raising  broilers.  You  may  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  able  to  make  a  good  showing, 
or  you  may  have  so  little  knowledge  and 
experience  as  to  make  the  venture  an  en¬ 
tire  failure.  There  are  so  many  un¬ 
known  factors  in  a  project  of  this  kind 
that  definite  figures  as  to  division  of 
costs  and  profits  are  pretty  difficult  to 
give.  I  can,  perhaps,  aid  you  most  by 
giving  you  some  idea  of  costs,  letting  you 
and  your  partner  in  the  enterprise  agree 
upon  their  division. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  the 
chicks  may  be  a  very  variable  matter.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  breed,  whether  light 
or  heavy,  and  upon  the  quality  of  the 
chicks,  whether  from  high-grade  or  from 
common  stock.  This  may  vary  to  such  a 
degree  that  you  had  better  add  cost  of 
chicks  to  other  expenses,  rather  than  to 
have  them  furnished  you.  If  Spring  and 
Summer  reared,  out  of  doors,  the  birds 
may  be  marketed  in  from  8  to  12  weeks, 
the  earlier  the  better.  After  the  first  of 
July,  the  prices  received  for  broilers 
drop  rapidly  and  those  necessarily  held 
after  that  time  may  show  a  loss  instead 
of  profit. 

Using  R.  I.  Reds  as  a  type  of  the  heavy 
breeds,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  as  a 
light  breed,  growth  figures  compiled  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
show  that  Reds  at  eight  weeks  should 
weigh  practically  1 %  lbs.  —  a  salable 
weight ;  at  12  weeks,  2*4  lbs.  At  the 
same  ages,  Leghorns  should  weigh  1  lb., 
and  1.8  lbs.  The  heavy  breeds  reach  a 
salable  weight  earlier  than  the  light  and 
are  apt  to  bring  more  per  pound. 

Price  figures  in  1926,  compiled  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  show  Red 
broilers  at  eight  weeks  of  age  on  May  20 
to  have  brought  45  cents  per  lb.,  Leg¬ 
horns  on  the  same  date,  40  cents  per  lb. 
At  12  weeks  of  age,  on  June  16,  Reds 
brought  43  cents  per  lb.,  Leghorns,  35 
cents.  The  May  prices  were  by  far  the 
best  of  the  season.  In  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  trends  in  poultry  products,  these 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
future  prices. 

Some  previous  studies  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Station  showed  R.  I.  Reds  to  have 
attained  a  weight  of  1  lb.  at  seven  weeks, 
consuming  in  that  time  3  lbs.  of  food 
each ;  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  at  11  weeks, 
after  a  consumption  of  7.2  lbs.  of  grain 
each ;  Leghorns  to  have  reached  a  weight 
of  1  lb.  at  eight  weeks,  consuming  3.5  lbs. 
of  food  each ;  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  at  14 
weeks,  after  having  eaten  9.8  lbs.  of  food. 

The  unknown  factor  in  cost  of  raising 
broilers  is  the  value  of  the  labor  required 
and  of  the  use  of  the  equipment  needed. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  compute  this 
with  any  exactness.  It  would  vary  not 
only  with  each  individual,  but  with  each 
lot  of  chicks  reared.  Other  costs  may  be 
calculated  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Whatever  you  may  be  willing  to  consider 
your  time  and  labor  and  the  use  of  your 
equipment  worth  may  be  balanced  against 
a  part  of  the  cost  assumed  by  the  one 
who  furnishes  the  chicks  and,  after  all 
costs  are  equally  divided,  profits  or  losses 
should  be  equally  shared.  The  simple 
formula  is  to  keep  account  of  all  costs, 
including  your  time,  labor  and  use  of 
your  equipment,  the  amount  of  which 
should  be  divided  equally,  as  profits  or 
losses  will  be.  Chicks  should  be  valued 
at  their  actual  sale  value  when  delivered. 

M.  B.  D. 


Musty  Incubators 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  two  incubators 
which  proved  to  be  musty  and  have  re¬ 
mained  so,  but  are  not  as  bad  as  at  first. 
I  am  debating  whether  or  not  to  destroy 
these  machines.  They  are  in  a  dry  cellar 
and  cannot  be  easily  removed  for  outdoor 
airing  and  sunshine.  I  have  never  used 
them  and  am  interested  to  know  if  their 
condition  would  injure  eggs  that  might 
be  put  in  them.  F.  H.  S. 

Clean  these  incubators  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  hot  water,  removing  movable 
parts  to  facilitate  a  good  job,  then  heat 
up  and  run  for  several  days  and  I  think 
that  you  will  find  them  in  good  condition 
to  use.  Disinfecting  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  formalin  may  also  be  useful 
but  anything  that  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned '  with  soap  and  hot  water  and 
then  dried  should  be  safe  for  contact  with 
eggs  or  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Plan  for  Poultry-house 

How  long  must  I  build  a  poultry-house 
to  care  for  500  laying  hens  the  year 
round?  I  want  to  build  it  16  ft.  wide, 
and  face  it  southeast,  and  make  the  back 
wall  in  the  bank.  The  back  wall  will 
average  about  3  ft.  high.  I  wish  to  make 


wall  and  bottom  of  cement  and  cinders. 
I  wish  to  brood  and  raise  the  little 
chicks  in  this  house.  My  perches  will  be 
on  hinges  so  I  can  hook  them  up  while 
I  am  raising  my  chicks.  A.  s.  D. 

A  flock  of  mature  fowls  should  have 
from  three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  each,  so  that  a  building  but  16  ft. 
wide  should  be  at  least  100  ft.  long.  It 
will  be  better,  however,  to  build  a  deeper 
house,  from  20  to  24  ft.  in  width,  and 
to  make  it  sufficiently  long  to  give  the 
required  floor  space.  Less  lumber  in 
the  walls  is  required  for  a  wide,  rather 
than  narrow,  building  and  such  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  more  comfortable  for  the 
fowls.  The  floor,  if  of  concrete,  should 
have  a  good  layer  of  field  stones  beneath 
for  drainage,  and,  if  the  building  is  to 
extend  into  a  bank,  the  rear  wall  and 
ends  should  be  trenched  around  at  the 
base  to  carry  off  water  that  otherwise 
might  seep  through.  M.  B.  D. 


Improving  Ration;  Water 
Glass 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  75  Barred  Rock  year¬ 
lings  which  for  the  month  of  March 
averaged  65  per  cent,  and  April,  75  per 
cent  production.  I  have  been  feeding  the 
following  :  6  qts.  whole  corn  at  five  o’clock 
or  just  before  roosting  time,  and  for 
morning  scratch,  4  qts.  molasses  feed 
used  for  feeding  horses,  consisting  of 
crushed  oats,  cracked  corn  and  molasses. 
Laying  mash  at  all  times.  Do  you  think 
a  more  balanced  scratch  feed  such  as  is 
advised  by  expert  poultry  raisers  would 
produce  better  results,  or  is  this  a  fair 
production  for  the  months  mentioned.  2. 
Would  you  recommend  water  glass  for 
keeping  eggs,  and  what  effect  does  this 
preservation  have  on  the  egg?  Can  they 
be  used  for  other  than  baking?  I  under¬ 
stand  the  yolk  runs.  mrs.  e.  e.  a. 

1.  This  production  is  good  for  yearling 
hens  and  it  is  doubtful  if  what  might  be 
called  a  better  balanced  ration  would  im¬ 
prove  it.  I  should  expect  that,  under  it, 
your  Plymouth  Rocks  would  become  quite 
fat  and  you  may  need  to  restrict  the 
morning  meal.  If  not  too  heavily  fed  in 
the  morning,  they  will  consume  more  of 
the  laying  mash  and  thus  balance  the 
more  fattening  part  of  the  ration. 

2.  The  whites  of  eggs  kept  in  water 

glass  become  more  watery  and  the  yolks 
sometimes  run.  Much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  when  placed  in  the  so¬ 
lution.  An  egg  cannot  improve  while 
being  held.  Spring  eggs  seem  to  be  more 
solid  in  body  and  are  preferred  for  hold¬ 
ing,  though  Fall  eggs  keep  xvell  and  are 
very  satisfactory  if  placed  in  the  water 
glass  immediately  upon  gathering  and  are 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  nests  un¬ 
til  they  have  become  heated.  They 
should  be  infertile  eggs,  gathered  soon 
after  laying  and  sufficiently  clean  not  to 
need  washing.  Such  eggs  are  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  any  for  cooking,  though  whites 
may  not  whip  as  well  and,  if  to  be  boiled 
in  the  shell,  a  needle  hole  should  be  made 
in  one  end.  In  comparsion  with  dried 
eggs  from  China  used  in  bakeries,  they 
will  appeal  to  most  of  us  as  being  very 
superior.  m.  b.  d. 


Ailing-  Chicks 

I  have  one  chick  which  is  about  two 
months  old  which  is  all  puffed  up  under 
the  skin,  nothing  else  wrong.  I  took  a 
needle,  pierced  the  skin  and  the  air  came 
out.  I  have  several  of  these  little  chicks, 
whose  toes  are  scaly  and  swollen.  We 
put  “Vaseline”  and  coal  oil  on  it.  They 
are  a  little  better,  but  not  cured  yet. 

Laurel  Hill,  Fla.  a.  h.  f. 

“Wind  puff”  occur  in  chicks  or  older 
fowls  as  a  result  of  the  rupture  of  an 
internal  air  passage,  with  which  birds  are 
more  abundantly  supplied  than  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  escaping  air  accumulates  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  and  forms  a  swelling  that 
can  be  reduced  by  pricking.  This  oc¬ 
currence  is  common  after  the  operation 
of  caponizing  and  repeated  evacuations  of 
the  air  may  be  needed.  Scaly  feet  should 
be  cured  by  the  applications  that  you  are 
using,  if  continued  long  enough,  m.  b.  d. 


A  rather  deaf  lady  was  sitting  be¬ 
side  a  surgeon  at  dinner.  She  asked : 

“Should  I  call  you  Dr.  T -  or  Mr. 

T - ?”  “Call  me  what  you  like,  mad¬ 

am,”  he  replied,  and  added,  genially : 
“Some  of  my  friends  call  me  an  old 
fool.”  “Ah,”  she  rejoined,  not  hearing 
correctly  what  he  had  said,  but  anxious  to 
be  pleasant,  “those  are  the  people  who 
know  you  intimately !” — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10  weeks,  $1.00.  12  weeks,  »1.35.  F.  O.  li. 

They  are  bred  from  healthy,  strong  farm  stock. 
JULY  and  AUGUST  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks . Per  100  $  8.00 

Parks’  Barred  Rox . Per  10O  12.00 

Try  our  Chicks.  You  will  want  more  next  year. 
Chicks  shipped  C.O.D. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  M,  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

8  WEEK  LEGHORN  PDLLETS 

"Wo  give  our  Word,  That  every  Bird- 

Will  Satisfy,  the  most  critical  Eye." 

25  or  more  -  $1.25  each.  $110  -  per  100. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


End-of -Season 
Bargain  Prices 

MAKE  sure  of  good  pullets  for  filling 
your  laying  houses  by  ordering 
some  of  these  low-priced  high-quality 
genuine  Rosemont  Chicks.  With  right 
care,  they  will  mature  quickly  into 
layers  and  plump  market  poultry. 

Immediate  Deliveries  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Red*  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.00  $100 
Wh.  Rock.  &  Br.  Lefhorns  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

White  Wyandotte* .  4.00  8.00  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  2.75  4.50  8.00  40.00  80 

Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order  at  once- 
We  Prepay  Delivery  and  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival' 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


and  Mineral  Feed  Supple¬ 
ment  lor  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Cattle 

Struven’s  Fish  Meal  is  an  excellent  tonic  and 
general  conditioner.  Made  from  fresh,  whole 
Menhaden  fish — finely  ground,  clean  and  nourish¬ 
ing.  The  ideal  combination  of  protein,  bone 
phosphate  and  iodin;  less  than  1 %  fiber. 
CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 


114-H  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #3.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 
G,  M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 

T  ancred-Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

in  prime  condition. 

8  weeks  old,  $  .85  100,  $  82.50 
10  “  “  1.00  100,  95.00 

12-14  “  “  1.25  100,  120.00 

Immediate  shipments.  Crates  to  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Fair  view  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

PULLETS — CHICKS 


a  licy 


production.  From  our  own  flocks  and  white 
Diarrohea  tested.  Pullets  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  March  and  April  hatched.  Get  our  prices 
and  description  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

R-  D.  2  _ HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY; 
4.CA-  BABY  CHICKS 

T - &  C.  White  Leghorns ,  6Vzc—  Mixed,  6c  « 

Less  tnau  100  lots,  add  25c ;  500  lots,  legs*  i 
1,000  lots,  lc  less. 

1IILL8I11K  poultry  farm 

lOO#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  1 
,  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

,  T.  J.  EHREN  ZELLER,  McAllsterville,  Po 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

B.  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds $3.00  #5.50  #10.00  #47  50 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.35  4.00  7.00  83.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

4  months  old,  from  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Stock 
Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  These  early  hatched 
birds,  will  produce  the  high  priced  eggs.  Write  for  full 
description  and  prices. 

MflPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

PUI  I  FTS  FOR  SAIF  Quality.  Purebred  from 
JT  ULLLIO  run  OtiLL  selected  heavy  laying  strains 
3  months,  White  and  Buff  Leghorn  pullets  and  cockerels 
$1  each.  Barred  aud  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds’ 
Wyandottes,  Anconas  and  Buff  Orpingtons  *1  2b’ 
5%  discount  orders  for  100  or  more.  Crates  tree 
MflPLEHURST  STOCK  FARMS  WEST  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  IS™, rrra-,L?S 
White  leghorn  PULIETS 

heavy  layers,  80c  each,  S,  FRAHKMAN,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

R.  LRFDS  1ft<»  HEAVY  MIXED,  8c.  From 
"•  *  kwAjmy  J  1UL  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  I,  \V.  MOYER.  Cocolamus,  Pn. 

W  WYANDDTTF  Chieka’ Esr?s’ stoek  catalog  Free. 

n .  n  I  ft  (1  U  U  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  0. 
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PULLETS 


fj 


from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


1 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 
10  wks.,  $1  -12  wks.,  $1.25 
20  wks.  old,  $2. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  K,  J. 


WENE  CHICKS 

State-Certified,  Blood-tested  Breeders 

at  These  Bedrock,  Postpaid  Prices,  per  lOO 


S.  C.  White  Leohorn  Chicks .  SI  1.00 

Special  Matings— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  14.00 

White  Rock-Wyandotle  Special  Broiler 

and  Roaster  Matings .  9.00 

White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds .  14.00 


8-10-12  Weeks  and  4  Months  Old  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
tor  July  Delivery. 

Wcnc  Chick  Farms  v.nS  £  j. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  B£teer 

White  Leghorns . $12  00  per  hundred 

Rhode  Island  Reds . $15.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Rocks . $16.00  per  hundred 

White  Wyandottes . . . .$18.00  per  hundred 

For  25  chicks,  add  75c  to  pro  rata  price. 

For  50  chicks,  add  41.00  to  pro  rata  price. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  July  5-12-19-26 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  loo 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  »  9  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  -  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  10 
Light  Mixed  *7;  Heavy  .  .  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100%  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 


FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 


25  50  100 

8. 0.’WhiteS  Brown  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

8.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  2.75  6.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER,VALLEYHATCHERY,  Box51,  McAliaterville,  Pa 


chicks 

CLOYD  NIEM0ND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $ 

8.00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns 

7.00 

II 

R.  I.  Reds 

9.00 

II 

Barred  Rocks 

8.50 

If 

Heavy  Mixed 

8.00 

If 

Light  Mixed 

6.00 

11 

KcAlisterville,  Pa. 


j~lVIiriI/0  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c,  from  our  free 
II  ,  |4  ^  range  flock.  100%  guaranteed.  Special 
prices  on  500  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U  IP  If  C  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

nu/lkll  $7.50  per  100  for  June  15-22-29  and 
July  6-13-20  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Free  circular. 

FliANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Pill  I  PTQ  WHITE  ROCKS— 13-15  weeks  old. 
r  UH.C  I  O  From  high  winter  producers, 
81.50  and  $1.35.  CAIN  BROS.,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Absent  Treatment  for 
Poultry 

I  have  some  ground  in  Long  Island, 
and  I  live  in  New  York,  but  can  go  to 
my  property  in  20  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  raise  poultry  on  it.  Would  you 
tell  me  how  it  can  be  done,  if  there  is 
a  way?  I  can  go  over  every  evening, 
and  could  even  stay  at  night,  but  I  work 
in  the  day.  What  kind  of  a  fence  would 
you  advise  to  keep  boys  from  going  over 
in  the  daytime?  L.  H. 

New  York. 

I  should  not  consider  it  practicable  to 
raise  poultry,  or  even  to  keep  poultry,  at 
such  a  distance,  and  attempt  to  care  for 
it  oneself.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible 
to  keep  a  flock  of  mature  fowls  in  a 
suitable  poultry-house  and  to  feed  them 
from  hoppers  constantly  open  to  them, 
visiting  them  but  once  daily  or  even  less 
often,  but  the  chances  of  having  them 
stolen  would  be  great  and,  as  near  as  you 
are  to  the  city,  I  should  not  expect  you 
to  have  them  long.  If  vou  wish  to  take 
this  risk  and  an  equal  risk  of  not  finding 
such  long-distance  poultry-keeping  profit¬ 
able,  you  might  build  a  substantial 
poultry-house  of  the  size  required,  fitting 
it  with  locks  for  doors  and  protected 
windows  and  place  pullets  in  it  in  the 
Fall,  providing  them  with  hoppers  for 
'both  grain  and  mash  and  a  suitable 
watering  device.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  lay  well  if  visited  but 
once  daily  by  the  owner  and  never 
nightly  by  anyone  else.  You  could  not 
raise  chickens  by  any  absent  method, 
however.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how 
high  and  tight  a  fence  should  be  to  keep 
a  boy  on  one  side  of  it.  I  should1  not 
feel  sure  of  anything  less  than  such  wire 
fences  with  barbed  wire  fop  reinforce¬ 
ments  as  are  sometimes  seen  about  fac¬ 
tory  grounds,  and  I  shouldn’t  feel  too 
sure  of  one  of  them.  Much  depends  upon 
the  nearness  of  neighbors  and  the  boys. 
If  your  place  is  close  to  a  neighbor  who 
could  and  would  keep  something  of  an 
oversight  during  the  day,  a  substantial 
wire  fence  with  several  strands  of  barbed 
wire,  above  it  might  discourage  hoys  of 
an  investigating  turn  of  mind  and  a 
locked  building  might  not  he  broken  into. 
The  fowls  might  he  given  a  run  or  be 
kept  within  the  building. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  without  being  practicable,  however, 
and  I  should  not  want  to  encourage  you 
in  such  long  distance  poultry  keeping. 
The  expense  of  building  and  equipping 
the  poultry  buildings  would  be  consider¬ 
able,  all  your  feed  would  have  to  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  long  prices  and  you  would  have 
to  assume  other  risks  not  borne  by  one 
who  keeps  his  flock  near.  On  the  whole, 
your  plan  doesn’t  look  good  to  me. 

M.  B.  D. 


Gapes;  Toe  Picking 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  three  week  old 
Rhode  Island  chicks.  I  feed  them  rolled 
oats,  chick  feed,  and  boiled  eggs.  They 
pick  their  toes,  then  get  blood  poisoning 
and  die.  I  gave  them  meat  meal  but  it 
does  not  help.  They  also  have  the  gapes. 
Could  you  give  me  some  advice  for  both? 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  H.  E.  B. 

Picking  at  each  other’s  toes  is  pretty 
sure  to  follow  close  confinement  to  a 
brooder  and  is  best  avoided  when  the 
weather  will  permit  by  giving  the  chicks 
a  large  run  where  they  will  find  some¬ 
thing  else  to  busy  themselves  about.  The 
food  given  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  such  mischief 
as  youngsters  find  to  engage  in  when  they 
are  not  kept  busy  at  something  else. 
Gapes  are  caused  by  small  gape  worms 
that  infest  the  soil  where  chicks  are  long- 
kept.  These  obtain  entrance  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  choke  the  young  birds.  As  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  chicks  from  pick¬ 
ing  these  worms  or  their  egg  up  on  old 
ground,  the  best  plan  is  to  move  the 
brooder  to  new  quarters  on  a  clean  grass 
sod  where  other  fowls  have  not  recently 
run.  Prevention  is  far  easier  than  cure. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diseased  Fowl 

I  was  troubled  with  one  of  my  Barred 
Rock  pullets  last  week.  When  it  walked, 
which  it  seldom  did  since  its  sickness,  its 
body  seemed  to  lie  below  the  vent,  and  it 
walked  with  difficulty,  lying  every  now 
and  then.  It  ate  well,  had  a  red  comb, 
and  its  droppings  were  of  a  dark  green, 
tapering  off  to  a  grayish  white.  I  killed 
it  recently  and  found  a  sac  inside  her 
body  about  the  size  of  a  human  fist  full 
of  nitrogenous  waters.  The  intestines 
were  of  a  dark  green  and  the  liver  was 
next  to  the  heart.  The  heart  was  shaped 
differently  from  any  other  one  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fowl  gave  off  an  offensive 
odor.  What  can  be  the  trouble? 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  a. 

The  sac  found  was  probably  a  cyst 
filled  with  fluid  and  connected  with  some 
internal  organ.  Fowls,  like  other  animals, 
are  subject  to  a  considerable  number  of 
diseases,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could 
be  told  only  by  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  appearances  of  the  internal  organs  in 
health  and  disease  and  which,  sometimes, 
would  require  laboratory  examinations  of 
the  diseased  organs.  M.  B.  D. 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers! 


Utility  Prices  Special  Matings’  Prices 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  1  2.00  4.25  8.00  1  5.00 


R.  I.  Reds,*  White  Rocks 

and  White  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50  1  4.00  4.75  9.00  1  7.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

14c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 

Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate.  Hogan 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c.  each  and  up. 


Varieties 


Anconas . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes . . 

Black  Minorcas . 


Prices  on  : 


50 

lOO 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6,00 

13.00 

60.00 

120,00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75.00 

170.00 

,18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

,  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


ROCK  BOTTOM  MID-SUMMER  PRICES 

On  our  Hi-Quality  Chicks  for  June  and  balance  of  season 


,  Br.,  Buff  Lecrhorns,  Anconas 
—  ~  *  s,  S.  V  n  ~  "  T 


BrdV.  Wh.  Hoc kiT.  sV  &  R.' C ^  R.  I.  Reds.' Blk.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  -  -  -  • 

Assorted,  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  chicks 
Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  chicks  for  broilers 


!25 
$2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
6.00 
2.60 
3.00  . 


50 

$  4.50 
5.50 
i  6.25 
11.00 
3.75 
J4.75 


Send  us  your  order  now,  for  waiting  may  mean  a. disappointment. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  2 


GIBSONBTJB.G,  OHIO 


mfcHED^msbTiJFh  cromr  chicks 


POSTPAID  PRICES.  We  also  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  .  2.75 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  .  3.50 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  . 3.75 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandots,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas. 

Wvckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . . . .........  4.25 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas:  50,  $4.75;  100,  $9;  500,  $42;  1,000, 

Broilers:  50,  $3.75:  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1,000,  $62.  Not  postpaid  to 

attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. :  Farmers  State  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

,  2.75 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

72.00 

,  3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

,  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

,  4.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

,  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

,  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

...... 

$80.  Light  Mixed  for 
Canada.  Best  personal 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

High  Quality  Stock  —  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  $5.00  $  9.50  $45.00 

R.  1.  Reds .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00  11.50  55.00 

Assorted .  4.25  8.00  40.00 

12  week  old  Pullets  at  bargain  prices. 

Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed,  a  hatch  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black..  /  * 1  0.00  per  100 
“  ,  80.00  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14.00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  16  .OOper  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  8. OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association . 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns 
Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHEKY  Ickesburg,  Fa. 


6.00 

9.00 

44. CO 

3.60 

6.00 

30.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  L . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Brown  Leghorns  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Rocks  &  Reds  _  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wyckoff  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00 

Assorted  or  Mix...  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cut  Prices  ShYc  Is  NOW 


Leghorns — Anconas  .....  10c 
Reds — Rocks  .......  12c 


Other  Breeds  in  proportion— order  from  this  adv. 

PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED  RIGHT. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Linesville,  Pa.  Bex  00 


S.  C.  WHITE  Of  Tf  ¥  PT-C 
LEGHORN  A  ULLL  |  O 

from'closely  selected  heavy  laying  stock,  Wyckoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches.  For 
delivery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONIMiOTIGB 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guirantee  prepaid 
100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purekred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
lo-lay  flocks;  Wh.,  Br„  Buff  Leghorns  ,  8c  ;  Bd.  and  Wh, 
Hocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  Anconas,  Blk.  Minorcas,  10c;  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  11c;  Mixed,  7c;  all 
heavies,  9c.  Orders  for  60  chicks,  lc  more.  25  chicks,  2c  more. 
Silver  Lake  Egg  rarm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.C.Reds&B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.'  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  IiATJVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leader’s  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

June  and  July  Prices  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  •  s.  C.  Reds.. 

25 

.  $3.00 

50 

$5.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

5.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

..  2.75 

5.00 

White  Leghorns . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

Light  Mixed . 

..  2.25 

4  00 

100 

$10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7. 00 


Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LA  VVER  M  e  A  li«tervllle,  Pa. 
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«T ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  25,  192T 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Through  a  very  regrettable  oversight 
your  most  interesting  and  enjoyed  letter 
had  not  been  answered  and  we  have  not 
thanked  you  for  your  most  trying  efforts 
to  gain  for  us  a  claim  which  seemed  to 
be  hopeless.  As  one  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
family  we  feel  and  know  the  value  of 
your  clean  paper,  and  sincerely  wish  that 
other  publications  may  follow  your  lead 
to  the  help  and  protection  of  the  farmer, 
and  with  many  of  my  friends  we  wish 
that  your  paper  will  keep  up  the  good 
work  forever,  even  if  wre,  at  present,  may 
have  gone,  as  long  as  the  farmer  needs 
help.  m.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  appreciate  the  very  gracious  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  our  service  and  we 
trust  that  our  friends  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  help  we  may  be  able  to  give 
them  from  time  to  time.  This  was  not 
a  large  matter,  but  it  was  one  that  was 
being  overlooked  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  An  extra  hardship  was  added  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  consignee  to 
check  up  on  the  shipment  when  received 
and  make  the  report  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  so  that  they  would  have  the  record. 
The  transportation  companies  have  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  marketing  districts  who 
make  such  examinations,  and  shippers 
should  insist  upon  it,  and  then  when  the 
claim  comes  up  they  have  the  definite 
proof.  We  are  always  glad  to  be  of  help 
and  while  we  do  not  want  our  readers  to 
get  into  trouble,  if  they  do,  we  will  be 
glad  to  serve  them. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  out  an  insurance 
policy  with  the  American  Agriculturist, 
the  agent  representing  it  to  me  as  cover¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  accidents.  I  was  injured 
February  25,  1926,  while  employed  by  the 
county  in  which  I  live.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  I  was  riding  on  a  light  truck 
used  by  the  county  in  carrying  men  and 
supplies  to  and  from  work.  I  was  in  the 
hospital  from  February  25,  1926  to  May 
9,  1026.  The  insurance  policy  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  I  feel 
I  am  entitled  to  $10  a  week  during  the 
time  I  was  in  the  hospital.  G.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  taken  this  claim  up  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  following  response  gives 
the  insurance  company’s  explanation  of 
their  refusal  to  assume  responsibility  un¬ 
der  the  policy : 

“Mr.  D.  is  insured  with  this  company 
under  a  special  travel  policy  providing 
benefit  only  where  injuries  are  sustained 
as  a  result  of  the  wrecking  or  disable¬ 
ment  of  a  private  motor-driven  car  in 
which  the  assured  is  riding  or  driving  at 
the  time. 

“It  is  our  understanding  from  the  re¬ 
ports  filed  in  proof  of  this  claim  that 
Mr.  D.  was  riding  on  a  truck  used  for 
clearing  snow  from  the  roads  and  that 
this  tnick  was  owned  by  the  county.  It 
could  not  be  construed  that  a  municipally 
owned  van  is  a  ‘private  motor-driven  car,’ 
and  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  basis  for  claim  in 
the  case  reported.” 

This  case  once  more  illustrates  how 
many  people  are  deceived  when  taking  out 
these  limited  insurance  policies  that  are 
sold  in  connection  with  subscriptions  to 
publications.  The  subscription  agent  can 
show  the  farmer  a  big  array  of  figures 
and  dollar  signs  and  tell  him  they  are 
paid  as  indemnity  on  accidents.  If  no 
accident  occurs  no  one  is  the  wiser,  but 
when  trouble  comes  the  injured  person 
finds  that  the  policy  covers  only  a  limited 
number  of  accidents  which  occur  in  a 
particular  way.  Selling  such  insurance 
as  covering  all  kinds  of  accident  as  al¬ 
leged  by  this  subscriber,  is  a  clear-cut  and 
deliberate  deception. 

This  Decimo  Club  is  not  the  first  mys¬ 
terious  sucker  trap  which  you  could  not 
see  into  when  they  kept  the  door  shut. 
In  1711  the  great  “South  Sea  Bubble” 
began  what  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
will  tell  every  reader  was  the  wildest 
mania  of  speculation  with  its  inevitable 
end  —  a  crash.  All  sorts  of  wildcat 
schemes  were  promoted,  and  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  all  (to  you  can  guess 
whom)  was  one  for  exploiting  an  inven¬ 
tion  so  mysterious  and  remarkable  that 
no  one  could  be  allowed  to  know  what  it 
was  until  he  had  put  his  money  in,  and 
perhaps  only  the  special  incident  could  be 
told  then.  If  this  was  not  named  the 
“Decimo  Club  of  1711”  it  ought  to  have 
been — 1927  may  take  warning.  B.  w.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  comment  of  a  subscriber  on 
the  Decimo  Club  and  his  comparison  of 
it  with  another  famous  scheme  which 
has  long  passed  away  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  time. 


I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  pamphlets 
put  out  by  National  Radium  Corpora¬ 
tion  advertising  “Lifetime  Radium  wa¬ 
ter  jar.”  I  would  appreciate  your  best 
advice  concerning  them  for  maintaining 
health  and  their  preventive  action  on  the 
human  system.  They  seem  to  be  making 
a  wonderful  headway  in  and  about  our 
vicinity.  A  great  many  have  been  sold 
and  a  number  of  my  friends  have  ob¬ 
tained  them,  and  the  praise  they  give 
them  is  great.  Whether  it  is  just  the 
faith  they  have  in  them  is  really  help¬ 
ing  them  I  don’t  know.  I  am  taking  your 
good  advice,  try  to  find  out  first  before 
being  bitten  by  some  faker.  You  will  note 
one  of  the  enclosed  is  a  reprinted  article 
from  the  American  Medicine  Magazine. 

Utah.  c.  e.  t. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
“Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation”  of  Nov.  21,  1925,  will  give  you 
an  authoritative  statement  of  medical 
opinion  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
termed  radio-active  medical  quackery : 
“With  the  discovery  of  radium  and  the 
equally  important  discovery  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  human  body  in  disease,  it 
was  but  a  short  time  before  radium  be¬ 
came  a  by-word  for  quacks  to  juggle 
with.”  “A  huge  traffic  has  been  developed 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  the 
sale  of  so-called  radio-active  pads,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  cents  worth  of  crude  ore 
having  a  low  grade  of  radio-activity  and 
possessing  no  more  therapeutic  value  than 
do  the  luminous  figures  upon  the  dial  of 
a  two-dollar  watch.”  “Still  more  re¬ 
cently,  a  new  scheme  has  been  developed ; 
that  of  selling  water  jar  containing,  either 
as  part  of  the  walls  of  the  jar  or  as  an 
accessory  to  the  jar,  some  low-grade 
radio-active  ore.”  “These  jars  are  sold 
under  the  general  claim  that  they  render 
the  water  that  is  put  into  them  radio¬ 
active  and  that  this  radio-active  water 
will  make  you  well  if  you  are  sick  and 
keep  you  from  getting  sick  if  you  are 
well.”  “One  of  the  most  widely  and  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  of  these  devices  is 
known  as  the  ‘Radium  Ore  Revigator,’ 
put  out  by  a  California  company.” 
“While,  of  course,  possibly  everything 
has  some  degree  of  radio-activity,  prac¬ 
tically  all  drinking  water,  whether  from 
rivers,  lakes,  springs  or  wells,  is  so  low 
in  radio-activity  that  this  factor  not  only 
has  no  therapeutic  significance,  but  only 
by  the  most  refined  scientific  methods  can 
its  presence  be  determined.”  “Even  in 
the  case  of  those  natural  springs  which 
have  a  measurable  degree  of  radio-activi¬ 
ty,  there  is  no  acceptable  evidence  to 
show  that  their  therapeutic  virtues,  if 
any,  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
radio-active  factor.”  m.  b.  d. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  5  says 
the  “Missing  Heir”  swindle  is  particu¬ 
larly  active  at  the  present  time.  These 
supposed  fortunes  which  can  be  secured 
by  the  descendents  of  Smith,  Brown  or 
Robinson,  as  the  case  may  be,  come  to 
light  periodically,  and  the  usual  require¬ 
ment  to  secure  a  share  of  the  fortune  is  a 
fee  for  a  lawyer  to  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  fortunate  one.  The  Anneke 
Jans  case,  the  heirs  of  whom  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
Trinity  property  in  New  York,  is  the 
most  persistent  of  these  cases.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  money 
the  supposed  heirs  of  this  property  have 
paid  to  lawyers  at  one  time  and  another 
on  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  this  valu¬ 
able  property.  The  number  of  the  de¬ 
scendents  of  the  said  Anneke  Jans  is 
legion,  and  scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  some  places  the  heirs  appear  to  have 
a  regular  organization,  hold  picnics,  ban¬ 
quets,  etc.,  usually  accelerated  by  the 
lawyer  interested.  The  organizations  are 
all  right  as  a  means  of  social  gatherings, 
but  these  deluded  people  are  getting  no 
closer  to  securing  the  Trinity  Church 
property  than  their  forefathers  were  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

As  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to 
impose  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  I  am 
forwarding  the  golden  opportunity,  trust¬ 
ing  that  the  needy  force  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  may  speedily  avail  themselves  of 
same  and  print  your  compliments.  Yours 
for  a  wonderful  paper.  A.  A.  P. 

Michigan. , 

The  literature  reveals  a  tricky  method 
of  selling  cheap  merchandise — a  credit 
check  for  $5  is  enclosed  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  the  prospective  customer  a 
sweater  alleged  value  of  $5.  Patronizing 
houses  employing  schemes  of  this  sort 
usually  results  in  trouble  and  disappoint¬ 
ment. 


Pastures  Are  Going  Strong 


BUT 


This  free  book¬ 
let  contains  the 
secret  of  fallmilk 
production. 

Send  for  it! 


There’s  Something  More 
to  Summer  Feeding! 

Times  change.  Not  so  long  ago  few  farm¬ 
ers  fed  grain  and  Linseed  Meal  to  dairy 
cows  on  pasture.  Today  this  practice  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

What’s  the  reason?  Production!  Higher 
production  in  summer,  with  richer,  better 
balanced  feed.  Higher  production  in  the 
fall,  from  reserve  strength  built  up  by 
summer  feeding.  Better  initial  flow  from 
well-fed  dry  cows.  And  heifers  that  grow 
tip  to  be  bigger  producers,  when  summer- 
fed  on  Linseed  Meal. 

Feeding  Linseed  Meal  in  summer  helps 
you  make  money  this  year,  next  year,  the 
year  after.  The  new  Summer  Feeding  book¬ 
let  tells  you  how  and  why.  Send  for  it! 


MEAL 

.  CRRJtl 

LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  \ 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  J-6  on  Summer  Feeding. 

Name _ 

\nu 

Address _  V, 

©  L.  M.  E.  C. 
1927 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’t 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Adriance-Platt  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTOR 


A  Powerful  AU-round  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers.  Nurseries,  Estates. 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites,  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
Handles  Field  Work,  Dusting  Outfit,  Bcltj 
Machinery  Sc  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY) 

3260  Como  At®.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,# 

Eastern  Sales  Branch—  156  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF.  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


NATIONAL-  FI  Rl:  •  PRCDFI  NO 'COMPANY'. 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  * 


Hoosie/i 


INDIANA  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Silos 
are  the  recognized  leaders.  They  savetheir 
cost  many  times  over  by  providing  better 
feed,  stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef 
production.  HOOSIER  W ood  Brooders  nro- 
vide  ideal  housing  for  chicks.  Scientifically 
designed.  Built  of 
stavesSinclies  thick. 

Warm,  sanitary. 

Buy  now  for  low  price 
and  fast  delivery.  Big  .. 
opport uii  i  ty  for  agents,  JIND 

HOOSIER 

Bldg.  Tile  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  N-8 

ALBANY  INDIANA 


■»=■■»!! 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGEltSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  Fit  EE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


rr\  Wfy  W  ¥  Man’s  Com  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
myc  A A  g  g  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
A  \-A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 

vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  salina.  Hans. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Health  Notes 


Medicinal  Value  of  Catnip 

Has  catnip  tea  any  value  medicinally? 
A  member  of  my  family  is  not  well,  and 
our  country  doctor  ordered  catnip  tea.  I 
bought  catnip  at  the  drug  store,  and  the 
wrapper  of  package  says  that  cats  and 
kittens  like  it,  but  does  not  suggest 
medical  value.  R.  R. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  that  cat¬ 
nip,  or  catmint,  is  slightly  stimulant  and 
tonic  and  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  dictionary,  though  we  are  minded 
to  think  this  statement  only  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  men  credited  with  being 
wise  sometimes  feel  obliged  to  say  in  or¬ 
der  to  sustain  their  reputation  for  wis¬ 
dom.  The  author  of  that  statement 
probably  had  no  real  reason  for  thinking- 
catnip  either  tonic  or  stimulant,  but  he 
had  to  say  something  about  its  presumed 
medical  virtues,  or  thought  that  he  had 
to,  and  this  rather  vague  and  meaningless 
pronouncement  filled  the  bill.  Catnip  tea, 
like  the  teas  made  from  other  herbs,  has 
been  used  in  domestic  medicine  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  people  might 
not  feel  better  after  drinking  it.  They 
do  after  drinking  other  herb  teas  brewed 
for  them  by  conscientious  wives  and 
mothers  and,  usually,  the  more  bitter  the 
brew  the  more  quickly  they  decide  to  feel 
better.  And  honestly — now  don’t  let  this 
go  any  further — they  sometimes  feel  bet¬ 
ter  after  taking  a  doctor’s  medicine  for 
quite  the  same  reasons  that  they  recover 
after  a  bowlful  or  two  of  brew  from  the 
herbs  hanging  to  the  rafters  in  the  attic. 
Catnip  is  not  recognized  as  a  valuable 
drug  in  the  practice  of  physicians  gener¬ 
ally,  though  possibly  it  may  be  found 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  or  Phar¬ 
macopeia,  these  heavy  volumes  that  men¬ 
tion  the  preparations  and  medical  virtues 
of  all  known  substances,  but  which  are 
used  by  physicians  only  to  press  Autumn 
leaves  in  or  to  lift  the  baby  to  the  dining¬ 
room  table.  If  one  should  start  with  the 
first  page  of  the  Pharmacopeia  and,  each 
day  take  a  dose  of  the  drugs  mentioned, 
a  drug  a  day,  he  would  be  an  aged  man 
by  the  time  lie  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
last  page  and,  perhaps,  by  that  time, 
having  become  immune  to  all  diseases  of 
humankind,  he  could  hope  to  die  only  by 
being  caught  in  a  premature  blast  at  a 
stone  quarry.  Catnip  is  relished  by  cats, 
however,  which  is  sufficient  reason  for 
its  being,  and  we  suspect  that  your  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  recommended  by  a  coun¬ 
try  doctor  to  one  of  your  family  was  only 
a  little  spoofing  upon  your  part. 

M.  B.  D. 


Quarantine  for  Scarlet 
Fever 

Why  have  people  quarantined  with  a 
mild  form  of  scarlet  fever  any  more  right 
to  let  bank  notes  go  from  a  person  who 
is  caring  for  the  sick  upstairs,  while  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  farther  and  lower  part  of 
the  house  not  near  the  others  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  send  a  letter  outside  to  go 
through  mail?  Is  there  any  more  dan¬ 
ger  from  one  than  the  other?  Can  one 
send  a  letter  from  such  a  place?  After 
30  days  if  no  others  come  down  with  it 
in  that  time,  how  soon  can  a  person 
leave  the  place?  A.  M.  F. 

The  State  Sanitary  Code  requires  that 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever  be  quarantined 
for  30  days  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  until  all  discharges  from  the 
ears,  nose  and  throat  cease.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  his  caretakers  can  be  isolated 
in  some  room  of  the  house  from  which  the 
other  members  of  the  family  are  excluded, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quarantine  the  rest 
of  the  house  or  keep  other  inmates  upon 
the  premises,  Exposed  members  of  the 
family  need,  of  course,  to  remain  at  home 
for  at  least  a  week  after  the  last  possible 
exposure,  as  they  may  come  down  with 
the  disease  within  that  time.  A  bank 
note  handled  by  a  caretaker  of  the  patient 
would  probably  be  more  likely  to  carry 
infection  than  a  letter  handled  by  some 
ono  not  in  contact  with  him,  though  the 
danger  would  probably  be  very  slight  in 
either  case.  The  infection  of  scarlet  fever 
is  not  conveyed  through  the  scales  of  the 
peeling'  skin,  as  was  formerly  thought, 
but  in  the  discharges  from  the  patient’s 
nose,  throat,  ears  or  any  suppurating 
glands.  These,  of  course,  may  become 
smeared  upon  bedding,  clothing,  toys, 
books  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sick  person.  If  these  dis¬ 
charges  can  be  cared  for  by  proper  clean¬ 
liness  and  any  needed  disinfection,  the 
disease  cannot  spread  from  the  first  ease. 
It  is  because  they  do  get  from  one  person 
to  another  that  the  disease  spreads.  Just 
how  they  do  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell. 
Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  would 
stop  much  contagion  and  a  liberal  use 
of  soap  and  water  elsewhere  would  do 
much  to  discourage  the  ambulating  pro¬ 
pensities  of  disease  germs  of  all  kinds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cleaning  Contaminated 
Well 

I  have  a  little  place  in  New  Jersey, 
and  do  not  occupy  same  until  Summer. 
Last  week  in  visiting  the  place  I  found 
two  dead  decayed  rabbits  in  my  well.  I 
had  the  well  cleaned  out,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  little  odor  left.  What  deorderizer 


or  chemical  should  I  use  in  order  to  be 
able  to  use  water  again?  H.  w.  F.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  need  to  use  any  deodorant 
or  other  chemical  in  this  well.  It  should 
be  pumped  dry  and  cleaned  out  as  any 
receptacle  from  which  you  wished  to  use 
water  would  be  cleaned.  Remove  any 
debris  from  the  bottom  and  wash  down 
the  walls  with  clean  water.  The  water 
of  a  well  does  not  remain  stationary,  and 
that  that  was  contaminated  by  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  rabbits  is  gone.  The  new 
supply  coming  into  the  clean  well  is  suit¬ 
able  for  use,  and  would  not  be  improved 
by  an  attempt  to  deodorize  it.  If  your 
well  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  any 
odor  that  you  now  detect  is  not  likely  to 
come  from  the  rabbits,  and  is  quite  likely 
to  be  somewhat  matter  of  imagination. 

M.  B.  D. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
"White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  emplovment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Han  for  general  work  around  coun¬ 
try  place;  handy  with  tools,  familiar  with  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  tractor;  married,  Protestant, 
Scandinavian  preferred.  FRED  J.  GURLEY, 
Ponus  Street,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  farmer  and  gardener;  married;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  on  Long  Island  Sound;  $80  month, 
modern  cottage  with  bath,  electricity,  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables  and  wood;  permanent  position: 
address  with  details,  age.  family  and  copies  of 
references.  LOUIS  F.  GEISSLER,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Northport,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — Waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $45  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  place; 

must  have  hatching  and  brooding  experience; 
up-to-date  plant;  White  Leghorns,  about  600 
birds  in  laying  bouse;  wages  $75  month  with 
board  and  room;  located  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.:  address  stating  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2411,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  for  a  small  Summer  hotel, 
girl  and  man;  girl  to  wait  on  table  and  do 
chamber  -work :  man  as  gardener  and  willing  to 
help  out  in  kitchen  when  needed:  Protestant 
preferred.  THE  GARDEN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  preferable  farm  raised,  wanted  on 
New  Jersey  poultry  farm;  state  age  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2414,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  need 
not  have  any  experience;  we  will  teach  you;  a 
good  opportunity  for  advancement  and  to  learn 
the  business.  ADVERTISER  2415,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ON  A  PRIVATE  estate,  clean  young  man  for 
barn;  must  also  thoroughly  understand  raising 
poultry  and  be  willing  to  make  himself  useful 
about  place;  no  room  or  board;  give  experience, 
reference  and  wages  required.  HENRY  MAY, 
Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted.  MRS.  A.  R.  WIL¬ 
SON,  R.  D.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  poultrymen  can  get  good  profit- 
sharing  contract  to  run  poultry  farm,  50  miles 
from  New  York;  capacity  3,000  layers,  10.000 
broilers;  option  to  buy  or  rent.  ADVERTISER 
2428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EARL — Have  come  East;  working;  with  Lena; 

heartbroken;  baby  needs  you;  forgive;  write 
or  come.  ARIA. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  willing  worker;  $75  per  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  2437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  man  on  50-acre  apple  orchard  farm,  located 
Columbia  County;  one  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  orchard  care  and  packing  fruit.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  B.  VINCENT,  45  Barker  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  wishes  position, 
estate;  wife,  board  help  if  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  poultry  business,  private  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  2389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  chance  to  learn  fruit  and 
poultry  raising;  salary  secondary;  can  milk. 
ADVERTISER  2400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  teacher  wants  employment  in  country 
during  July -August;  willing  to  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  housekeeper  by  neat,  re¬ 
liable  Protestant  woman,  with  son  working; 
not  interested  in  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
2416.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXECUTIVE— -Ten  years’  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agerial  capacities;  thorough  knowledge  boys’ 
problems;  practical,  sincere;  agricultural  grad¬ 
uate;  references.  ADVERTISER  2425,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  with  experience  and  training  on 
fruit  and  poultry  farm  desires  responsible 
position  on  modern  New  York  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager;  experienced  in  every  detail;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence;  further  particulars.  Address  BOX  34, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  22,  college  student,  wants  job  for 
Summer;  clerical  experience;  anything  con¬ 
sidered;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  wishes  position  in  greenhouse  as  assis¬ 
tant.  propagating  and  other  work  connected 
with  flowers.  BOX  602,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  nurse  desires  position,  care  of  in¬ 
valid  or  infant;  willing  to  be  helpful.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANXIOUS  to  learn  poultry  and  farming,  young 
man,  24,  strong,  educated,  willing  to  start 
at  low  salary  and  board  while  learning.  F. 
CARLSEN,  2327  Grand  Concourse,  New  York 
Ci  ty. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  single,  middle-aged, 
male  teacher;  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  2429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  married  man,  work  on  farm  or 
estate;  good  milker  and  teamster  and  chauf¬ 
feur.  E.  ERICKSON,  Raynham  Center,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man,  30,  4  children,  neat,  clean,  sys¬ 
tematic,  reliable,  upright,  A-l  character;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  and  estate 
managing;  drive  any  make  car;  take  care  of 
owner’s  interests.  ADVERTISER  2431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  21  years,  white  and  Protestant; 

would  like  position  as  handy  man  and  chauf¬ 
feur;  can  furnish  good  reference;  will  go  any¬ 
where  and  work  for  reasonable  wages.  .WALTER 
J.  HILL,  Canaan,  N.  H. 


GARDENER,  Swiss,  57,  experienced,  handy  all 
around;  very  interested  in  chickens;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADOLF  HOFMAN,  161  W.  36th  St., 
New  York  City. 


MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm  to  learn; 

some  experience.  ADVERTISER  2441,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  seeks  position  second 
man;  best  references.  KENNY,  20-32  Third 
Avenue,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  nurse  desires  chronic  case  or  care 
of  aged  couple;  country  or  city;  moderate 
wage;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2433, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm  or  estate;  scientific 
training,  lifetime  experience  in  all  farm  and 
dairy  lines;  American,  age  32,  married,  one 
child;  references.  ADVERTISER  2434,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  39,  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  poultry  keeping.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Unmarried  groom  to  care  for  riding 
horses  at  Connecticut  institution;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  with  horses  necessary;  preference  will 
be  given  to  good  rider  with  teaching  experience 
and  ability  to  break  and  train  horses;  in  reply 
state  age,  copy  of  recent  references,  and  low¬ 
est  salary.  ADVERTISER  2422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  up-to-date 
dairy  barn  located  in  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  must  be  clean  dry-hand  milkers  and  of 
good  habits;  references  required;  state  age  and 
wages  expected.  DRAWER  29,  Titusville,  Pa. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  white,  married;  private 
estate  in  Hudson  River  Valley;  drive  and  un¬ 
derstand  cars,  drive  team;  three  cows,  chick¬ 
ens;  garden,  general  farm  work,  upkeep  of 
grounds,  furnace,  etc.;  assistant  Summer  only; 
modern  cottage,  good  wages,  privileges;  only 
willing  worker  looking  for  lifetime  position  need 
apply.  White  ADVERTISER  2430,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  mechanic,  who  understands  driv¬ 
ing  Ford  car,  Fordson  and  caterpillar  trac¬ 
tors,  running  pump,  the  use  and  upkeep  of  all 
farm  machinery;  state  wages;  good  board,  own 
room;  40  miles  from  New  York  in  New  Jersey; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  2432,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children  on  Central 
New  Jersey  farm;  man  must  be  capable  farm¬ 
er  and  understand  care  of  farm  machinery, 
tractor  and  cars  and  be  good  careful  driver;  wo¬ 
man  to  do  waitress  and  chamber  work;  farm  on 
good  road  close  to  town,  all  improvements;  no 
objection  to  foreigners;  write  fully  stating 
wages  expected  and  experience.  J.  M.  BRUCE, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  two  farm-raised  Hol¬ 
landers,  one  married,  30  and  27,  on  potato 
farm  or  truck  and  dairy  farm;  long  experience 
certified  potatoes;  runs  tractor,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  etc.;  able  and  willing  to  rent  farm  after 
one  or  two  years;  excellent  references.  S. 
KAAN,  Derrydale  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted,  experienced  Danish  farmer, 
age  29,  to  take  care  of  small  dairy  farm, 
capable  taking  full  charge  certified  and  grade 
A  milk  production;  experienced,  understands 
feeding  and  crops;  is  willing  to  milk  15-20 
cows;  please  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2430,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  27  years,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  with  many  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  estates  here  and  abroad,  desires 
position  as  manager  or  sub-manager;  commenc¬ 
ing  salary  secondary  importance,  but  position 
must  in  due  course  be  sufficient  to  support  and 
give  housing  facilities  for  married  man;  finest 
references  as  to  experience,  ability,  integrity 
and  soberness  available;  please  refer  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  superintendent,  36,  10  years’ 
experience  farm  manager,  college  graduate. 
LeROY  SMITH,  Edenboro,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  position  wanted  by  experienced  teacher, 
Normal  training,  pre-academic  principalship  or 
rural.  ADVERTISER  2440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN  dairy  barn  work,  milking;  single.  F. 
MILLER,  Gen.  Del.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GOOD  producing  farm,  65  acres;  crops  growing; 

excellent  house,  modern  conveniences;  owner 
ill;  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  S.  KLEINFELD, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  home  with  11  acres  rich 
land,  brick  residence  11  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  close  to  ocean,  town,  school,  church;  new 
outbuildings,  poultry -houses;  cash  $5,000,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  2380,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  %  mile  to  high  school  and 
church;  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


CAMPING  accommodations  wanted,  including 
tents  (or  old  barn),  cots,  etc.,  for  family  of 
six;  will  bring  own  blankets;  off  main  traveled 
road :  quiet  and  privacy  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,600  CLEARING  yearly  and  better,  easily  dou¬ 
bled,  38-acre  poultry  farm,  running,  housing 
1,200  layers;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year 
beautiful  climate.  C.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


FARM,  123  acres,  level  land,  good  water;  20 
cows,  team,  full  equipment;  State  road;  all 
$4,500.  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 


178-ACRE  farm,  12  miles  Utica,  Rome,  Oneida; 

smaller  towns  nearby;  school  on  farm;  beauti¬ 
ful  9-room  house  with  improvements;  29  stan¬ 
chion  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  large  garage,  dou¬ 
ble  story  henhouse,  500  capacity,  other  build¬ 
ings;  improved  road;  Alfalfa  land,  tractor- 
worked  fields;  excellent  water;  price  $14,000 
just  what  the  buildings  are  worth;  $7,000  down; 
this  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
GEORGE  LOESER,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  in  upper  part  of  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  hotel  property,  on  improved 
highway,  with  100-acre  farm;  will  sell  cheap 
for  cash.  ADVERTISER  2421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Five  acres,  good  garden  soil,  and 
pasture:  house  and  buildings  in  good  repair- 
within  mile  of  State  road;  8  or  10  miles  to 
Newburgh;  price  around  $1,500,  part  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A,  UP-TO-DATE,  fully  equipped  farm  for  rent 
or  sale.  HARRY  L.  CLARK,  Crestover  Farms 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  excellent  young  orchard,’  full 
bearing,  abundant  small  fruit;  2  miles  from 
Cornell  University;  reasonable  price  to  move 
quickly;  must  be  sold;  terms,  owner.  DENNIS 
DELANEY,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  Prof.  E 
S.  Savage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash, 
$1,500;  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKHIUS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


RENT  a  furnished  farmhouse  for  the  Summer 
and  enjoy  an  inexpensive  vacation;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  MRS.  E.  D.  IRELAND  Una- 
dilla,  N.  Y. 


400-ACRE  farm,  85  acres  level  bottom  land  with¬ 
out  stones,  creek  running  through  farm;  along 
State  road;  fine  location;  produces  A  grade  milk, 
taken  at  door;  60  tuberculin  tested  cows  12 
heifers,  horses,  tools;  will  cut  100  tons  hay,  and 
fill  two  silos;  estimated  500,000  feet  ash,  maple, 
hemlock;  about  $10,000  personal  property;  money 
maker  for  one  who  understands  dairying  and 
lias  sufficient  help;  price  $21,000,  $6,000  cash- 
possession  immediately.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM 
Niverville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  small 
road,  9-room  house,  barn, 
E.  O.  HANNAHS,  Addison,  N. 


farm,  macadam 
maples,  stream. 
Y. 


WANTED — Family  for  furnished  2-room  bunga¬ 
low  on  farm,  June  to  October;  $100.  BOX 
56,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9-acre  farm,  4-room  house,  porch, 
barn,  garage,  chicken  coop;  300  chickens,  cow, 
horse;  $1,200,  $800  cash.  JACK  MURPHY, 

Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  poultry  plant,  IS  acres,  fully 
equipped;  1,500  layers,  2,500  young  stock; 
electric  lights,  water  in  chicken  houses,  mod¬ 
ern  incubators;  near  church  and  school;  good 
roads;  70  miles  to  New  York,  43  to  Philadelphia- 
full  price  $8,000,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
2438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  15-20  acres,  on  State  road;  good 
water,  electricity,  telephone  available;  within 
<5  miles  New  York  City,  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings;  state  price  and  terms.  ROBERT  PAYNE. 
Enfield,  Mass. 


176-ACRE  Delaware  County  bill  farm;  60  acres 
wood,  balance  meadow  and  pasture;  large 
buildings,  good  water,  lots  of  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near  town, 
fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres;  capacity 
1,000  layers.  OWNER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buewheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS  groups  wanted  —  Write  stating  full 
name  on  base  of  group,  condition  and  price. 
B.  W.  ARNOLD,  State  Bank  Building,  Albany, 


3  H.P.  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  engine  $50. 
CHAPIN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rutland,  Vt. 


E. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor;  state  details.  IVAN 
KENT,  Rowley,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Few  Summer  boarders  on  farm; 

rooms;  electrie  lights;  bathing  and  fishing; 
rates  $13.  J.  JIRSA,  Higganum,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morse  110-volt  lighting 
plant,  in  fine  condition;  complete  with  6  H.P. 
engine,  generator,  switchboard  and  56  cells; 
bargain.  H.  GORLEY,  Rt.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  business  man,  without  family,  de¬ 
sires  board  part  of  Summer  on  farm  within 
hundred  miles  New  York  City,  where  no  other 
boarders  are  kept,  though  no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren;  state  particulars  as  to  character  of  farm, 
nearest  railroad  station,  what  family  consists 
of,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2418,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  on  salary,  profit-sharing  basis 
or  both:  farm  near  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUITABLE  for  camp;  must  have  lake  frontage; 

send  description,  price,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
2398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DARK,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal., 
and  sugar  30c  lb.,  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt.  B.  E. 
PRESCOTT. 


Mobiloil  flies  with  Lindbergh 


3700-mile  flight  gives  lubrication 
its  greatest  test  in  history 


Capt.  Lindbergh 
has  cabled  us  as  follows: 

“Vacuum  Oil  Company 
New  York 

In  my  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris 
my  engine  was  lubricated  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “B”  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
it  gave  me  every  satisfaction.  My  engine 
functioned  perfectly. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh” 


NEVER  before  have  the  skill  and  daring 
of  a  single  man  gripped  the  world  as 
did  Captain  Charles  Lindbergh  in  his  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris. 

In  3334  hours  he  flew  3700  miles — alone 
in  a  single-motored  plane  —  through  fair 
weather,  storm  and  sleet — straight  to  his 
goal- and  to  fame. 


tion  perfectly.  The  slightest  mishap  meant 
instant  danger,  perhaps  the  end  of  the  flight 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  engine  did  function  perfectly.  The 
flight  was  a  success. 

Thus  another  great  adventure  is  written 
into  the  vivid  history  of  American  aviation 
in  which  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  played  its 
part. 

When  Commander  Byrd  flew  to  the  North 
Pole — he  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  the  U.  S.  Army  fliers  flew  around  the 
World  in  1924 — they  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  Lieutenant  Maughan  flew  across  the 
United  States  “from  dawn -to -dusk”  —  he 
used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  Capt.  Lindbergh  flew  from  San  Diego 
to  New  York — he  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

And  now  when  Capt.  Lindbergh  flies  from 
New  York  to  Paris  he  uses  Mobiloil  “B.” 


Science  wins! 

The  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Engineers  are  con¬ 
stantly  and  directly  associated  with  aero¬ 
nautic  developments  just  as  they  have  been 
with  automobile  developments  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Their  Chart  of  Automobile  Recom¬ 
mendations  is  approved  by  609  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  automobiles,  farm  tractors,  motor 
trucks  and  other  automotive  equipment. 

The  Mobiloil  “B”  used  by  Lindbergh  was 
not  a  special  oil.  It  was  the  same  Mobiloil 
“B”  which  is  used  today  by  thousands  of 
farmers  in  their  tractors  and  trucks.  It  was 
the  same  Mobiloil  “B"  which,  with  the 
other  grades  of  Mobiloil,  is  for  sale  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 

Put  this  scientific  margin  of  safety  into  the 
lubrication  of  your  own  motor.  You  will 
find  Mobiloil  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
the  safest  oil  to  use. 


Success ! 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B”  lubricated  the 
engine  of  Captain  Lindbergh's  plane,  “The 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  And  what  a  test  of 
lubrication!  That  single  engine  must  func- 


In  a  press  interview  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  Lindbergh  said,  “We  had  the  worst 
possible  weather  for  over  1000  miles  over  the 
open  sea.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  way 
the  ship  and  the  motor  stood  up  under  all 
this  punishment." 


JVtahe  the  chart your  guide 
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A  Memorial  to  Original  Jonathan  Apple  Tree 

Honor  for  a  Worthy  Citizen 


LIE  Jonathan  apple  tree  is  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  this  Summer  at  the  plane  of  its 
origin,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  with  the 
visit  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  its  eastern  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Aug.  12,  and  erection 
of  a  suitable  marker  for  the  spot.  The  Jonathan 
tree  originated  about  the  year  1800  on  a  farm  then 
occupied  by  Philip  Rick.  It  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Judge  Buell  of  Albany  by  Judge  Jonathan 
Ilasbrouck  of  Kingston,  for  whom  the  variety  was 
named. 

The  meeting  will  depart  from  the  regular  custom 
of  orchard  inspection,  and  will  become  a  pleasant 
outing  and  a  gathering  for  people  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  many  attractions  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  this  year,  aside  from  orchard  operations  and 
the  interest  in  the  Jonathan  apple,  which  will  make 
the  meeting  all  the  more  attractive. 

Nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Cat  skill  Mountains,  only 
If)  miles  from  Kingston,  Woodstock  has  become  na¬ 
tionally  known  as  a  center  of  art.  The  haunts  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  are  a  few  moments  drive  to  the 
north  and  easily  reached.  Ashokan  Reservoir,  that 
supplies  New  York  City  with  a  large  share  of  its 
water,  is  to  the  south.  Travelers  from  the  south 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
over  the  Storm  King  Highway  skirting  the  Hudson 
River,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  two  of  the  cottages 
made  famous  by  the  writings  of  John  Burroughs. 

To  the  east  are  the  Berkshire  Moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  south  is  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  to  the  southwest  is  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  and  farther  to  the 
north  are  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
the  Champlain  country,  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Green  Mountains. 

Furthermore  the  State  of  New  York 
is  this  year  celebrating  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  some 
of  the  major  activities  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  namely  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga  and  the  maneuvers  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  All  in  all  the 
stage  seems  set  for  an  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  gathering  whose  pleasure  will  be 
shared  by  visitors  from  several  near¬ 
by  States.  h.  B.  TP  KEY. 

A  Friend  of  the  Variety’s  Remarks 

The  Jonathan  apple,  which  first  came 
into  existence  about  the  year  1800  or 
earlier  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
have  a  marker  or  monument  perpetuat¬ 
ing  its  memory  to  be  placed  at  the  site 
of  its  original  tree  by  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  New  York'  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion,  dedicated  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming  east¬ 
ern  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  promises  to  be  an  event  of  unusual  in- 


a  large  percentage  of  fancy  fruits  of  the  richest 
color  and  beauty  it  is  particularly  successful  with 
ns  here  in  the  Red  Hook  district  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  However,  the  Jonathan  is  rather 
particular  in  its  soil  requirements,  and  needs  heavy 
feeding,  but  when  properly  grown  and  handled  there 
is  nothing  choicer  in  the  entire  catalog,  and  I  have 


Cross  Section  Showing  Seeds.  Fig.  •149 

to  take  care  of  a  goodly  number  of  patrons  each 
year  who  fully  appreciate  it.  “The  best  apple  that 
grows,”  is  a  frequent  testimonial.  Indeed,  when 
consumers  universally  get  to  he  able  to  identify  and 
know  apples  of  the  Jonathan,  McIntosh  and  North- 


Philip  Rick  settled  in  Woodstock  as  a  farmer  in 
1787.  On  a  rare  day  in  early  May,  1905,  after  search¬ 
ing  records  and  documents  to  locate  the  exact  place, 
1  proceeded  to  the  farm  in  question.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  automobiles  had  not  yet  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  we  had  a  carriage  drive  behind  a 
spirited  team  provided  by  a  cousin  in  Kingston.  We 
passed  through  a  picturesque  country  of  green  fields, 
of  frees,  rocks,  running  waters,  and  pleasing  blue 
mountain  backgrounds.  The  landscape  was  every¬ 
where  bespattered  with  the  flowers  of  Spring,  with 
numerous  beds  of  violets,  of  Ilepaticas  and  Ane¬ 
mones  ;  with  meadows  of  Houstonia  or  “bluets” 
whose  tiny  florets  of  white,  pink  and  delicate  blue 
shades  were  growing  so  thickly  as  literally  to  paint 
broad  acres  with  their  charming  lints.  We  passed 
the  haunts  of  trailing  arbutus,  of  fawn  lily  and 
Claytonias.  Trees  were  in  delicate  leaf  and  blos¬ 
soms  were  opening. 

Woodstock  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Overlook,  the  southernmost  mountain  of  the  front 
range  of  the  Catskills.  I  found  a  granddaughter 
of  the  house  of  Rick  living  near  the  ancestral  home, 
a  lady  past  middle  age,  who  was  able  to  assure  me 
that  the  “Rickey”  apple  originated  on  the  old  place 
where  she  spent  her  girlhood  days,  and  she  gave  me 
interesting  reminiscences.  Arriving  at  the  farm,  the 
then  owner,  Mr.  Chauncey  DeVall,  who  still  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  place,  led  us  out  into  the  home  or¬ 
chard  on  the  borders  of  which  stood  the  only  tree 
he  had  of  the  “Philip  Rick”  apple  as  he  was  in  the 


ern  Spy  class  we  shall  never  have  enough  of  them,  habit  of  calling  it.  I  found  it  to  be  a  small  tree 

and  rather  young,  hut  he  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  an  old  decaying  stump  of 
considerable  diameter  hidden  by  grass 
and  weeds  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
stated  that  this  tree  was  an  offshoot 
or  sprout  from  the  older  tree  which  lie 
had  cut  down  10  years  previously,  or 
in  1895,  when  he  first  came  on  the 
place.  That  was  also  a  Philip  Rick- 
apple,  although  he  had  never  had  any 
information  as  to  its  history. 

I  fully  identified  the  growing  tree 
as  Jonathan,  having  all  of  its  growth 
characteristics,  and  Mr.  DeVall  brought 
from  his  cellar  some  of  its  fruits  that 
were  Jonathans,  although  pretty  rough 
specimens,  as  the  tree  had  never  been 
sprayed.  And  it  was  apparent  upon 
close  examination  that  it  had  never 
been  grafted  or  artificially  propagated 
and  1  accepted  it  as  unquestionably  an 
offshoot  renewing  the  life  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Standing  near  by  were  other  large 
old  tipple  trees,  some  of  which  were  seedlings 
planted  a  long  time  ago,  and  one  was  a  Swaar,  a 
valued  old  home  apple  which  dates  from  an  early 
time  in  the  preceding  century,  and  which,  along 
with  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  originated  among  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  at  Esopus,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wood- 


Site  of  Original  Jonathan  Apple  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Fig.  450 


Stem  End  of  Jonathan  Apple.  Fig.  448 

forest,  and  should  call  together  all  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world  within  convenient  reach. 

The  writer  has  long  been  interested  in  the  Jon¬ 
athan  apple  as  a  fruit  of  superb  quality.  As  an 
eating  or  dessert  apple  it  is  simply  fine.  It  has  a 
crispness  and  aromatic  flavor  with  sprightly,  juicy 
and  satisfying  qualities  over  a  long  season  that  very 
few  other  varieties  possess.  As  a  heavy  yielder  of 


With  all  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Jonathan  apple 
I  set  out  a  long  time  ago  to  find  if  I  could  get  trace 
of  its  original  tree,  and  it  was  an  interesting  quest. 
Andrew  J.  Downing,  in  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,”  stated  that  the  first  tree  was  still  alive 
in  1845,  on  the  Philip  Rick  farm  at  Woodstock,  N. 
Y.,  and  1  felt  that  it  would  be  of  much  interest  to 
horticulturists  generally  to  locate  it  if  possible,  if 
yet  living,  or  to  learn  where  it  stood. 

According  to  Downing  the  Jonathan  apple  was 
first  described  arid  named  by  Judge  Buell  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  1826,  now  101  years  ago.  It  seemed  at  that 
time  at  least  among  nurserymen  to  go  under  two 
names,  the  New  Esopus  Spitzenberg  and  Ulster 
Seedling.  It  was  thought  to  he  an  offspring  from 
Spitzenberg.  Mr.  Buell  called  it  Jonathan  in  honor 
of  Judge  Ilasbrouck  of  Kingston,  who  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  apple,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Rick  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  each  year  a  barrel  or  two  of  the 
best  specimens  grown  of  his  “Rickey  Spitzenberg,” 
as  Woodstock  people  were  calling  it.  However,  they 
more  generally  called  it  the  “Philip  Rick”  apple,  and 
“Rickey”  apple,  by  which  names  it  is  known  even 
today  among  Ulster  County  people. 

Looking  further  into  Jonathan  history  1  recently 


Calyx  View.  Fig.  451 


met  a  man  who  is  known  and  accepted  as  high  au¬ 
thority  on  matters  of  local  history  and  who  himself  stock.  Some  later  plantings  have  been  made  on  this 
remembers  well  as  a  boy  the  old  Jonathan  tree,  and  farm,  though  no  attempt  to  propagate  from  the  Jon- 


many  a  time  climbed  into  it  to  get  of  its  treasures. 
He  states  that  Downing  was  in  error  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Jonathan;  that  it  came  to 
be  called  Jonathan  after  Jonathan  Rick,  a  son  and 
successor  of  Philip  Rick,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  idea,  considering  its .  authoritative  source. 


a  than  tree.  Orcharding  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
at  Mr.  DeVall’s  had  not  had  much  attention  in  this 
mountain  district,  though  some  few  of  the  farmers 
were  growing  a  tree  or  two  of  the  “Rickey”  apple 
along  with  other  varieties  in  their  home  orchards. 
The  name  Jonathan  as  applied  to  this  apple  was 
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at  that  time  almost  unknown  among  them. 

At  intervals  I  have  stopped  at  Mr.  De Vail’s  farm 
to  pay  a  visit  to  our  precious  tree,  and  again,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  February  1  of  this  year,  along  with  my 
friend  Prof.  H.  B.  Tukey,  wre  went  to  confirm 
scientifically  my  previous  observations  and  conclu- 


other  forage  crops  under  general  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  no  cactus  now  growing  on  any 
scale  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  matter  so 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  has  been  dropped.  It 
has  no  value  for  Colorado  as  it  does  not  succeed 
here,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  the  same  con¬ 


able  to  sell  slabs  to  others,  for  still  further  planting. 
In  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  are  any  of 
these  plantings  being  used  for  stock  feed  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  farmers  cut  the  slabs  and  haul 
them,  and  in  still  a  few  other  cases  cattle  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  into  the  cactus  fields.  In  the  latter 


sions,  only  to  receive  from  Mr.  DeVall  the  sad  intel¬ 
ligence  that  a  windstorm  four  years  ago,  in  1923, 
took  down  the  tree,  and  to  clear  up  his  field  he  dug 
out  the  stump,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 
Its  site  is  a  place  of  unusual  beauty,  right  in  the 
Catskills.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  our  Summer 
meeting  and  dedication  program,  and  it  should  be  an 
occasion  of  unique  interest.  w.  s.  teator. 


The  Retail  Dealer’s  Side 


ditions  obtain  in  other  States  west  and  southwest 

of  US.  E.  I’.  SANDSTEN. 

Colorado  Station. 

The  spineless  cactus  brought  out  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  cannot  be  grown  on  the  Arizona  mesa  without 
irrigation.  The  spineless  cactus  requires  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  irrigation  or  moisture  in  the  soil  in 
order  to  grow  satisfactorily.  It  will  not  endure  cold 
weather  and  is  often  injured  by  more  than  a  few'  de¬ 
grees  of  frost.  These  two  reasons  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  spineless  cactus  to  be  grown  in  Southern 


case  they  did  not  relish  this  forage  and  usually  did 
not  eat  it  until  forced  to  from  great  hunger. 

As  I  travel  around  the  State  now  I  very  frequent¬ 
ly  see  the  cactus  patches,  many  of  which  are  uncared 
for  and  very  few  of  them  are  being  made  use  of  for 
feed.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  so  far  as  the 
live  stock  industry  in  the  State  of  California  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  cactus  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  help 
it  along.  T.  FRANCIS  HUNT. 

California  Station. 


If  you  should  happen  to  be  in  the  office  of  most  any 
local  grain  concern  on  the  first  of  the  month,  you  would 
see  bills  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  being 
sent  out.  These  bills  in  a  great  many  cases  are  not  only 
for  the  goods  purchased  during  the  current  month  but 
carry  balances  which  often  date  back  six  months  or  a 
year.  In  these  cases  the  grain  man  is 
furnishing  liis  own  capital  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer;  in  other  words,  he  has  be¬ 
come  the  farmer’s  banker.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  seriously  hampered  in  their 
operations  were  it  not  for  this  distinct 
credit  service  which  practically  all  deal¬ 
ers  furnish  their  customers. 

THAT  is  taken  from  an  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Wm.  N.  Howard  in  the 
Homestead.  Mr.  Howard  takes  up  the 
position  of  the  local  dealer  as  differing 
from  that  of  the  co-operative  societies. 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  do  not 
consider  all  sides  of  this  question,  and 
do  not  give  the  local  dealer  a  fair 
chance.  In  many  places  such  a  dealer 
gives  a  service  which  no  other  factor 
can  supply.  He  serves  as  local  banker 
— cashing  checks  or  putting  them 
through  his  bank,  extending  credit,  giv¬ 
ing  business  advice  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  all,  paying  his  share  of  taxes. 

He  usually  gives  a  service  which  no 
other  business  factor  can  give.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  all  farmers,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  can  or  w'ill  practice 


The  Many  Sided  Cotton  Plant 

[On  page  860  we  gave  some  of  the  modern  uses  for 
the  tobacco  plant.  It  is  wonderful  how  former  wastes 
have  been  utilized  until  every  scrap  of  this  plant  has 
value.  The  cotton  plant  is  even  more 
remarkable  in  this  respect — as  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  statement  will  show:] 

ROM  its  early  use  as  a  fiber  in 
cloth-making,  wuth  the  aid  of  chem¬ 
istry  cotton  has  become  the  basis  of 
many  other  products.  Cotton  not  only 
furnishes  a  covering  for  mankind,  but 
it  also  forms  a  part  of  his  food  supply. 
Cotton  is  made  into  luxuries  and  into 
explosives.  Attempts  are  being  made 
to  utilize  the  plant  itself  in  the  making 
of  paper. 

Before  the  development  of  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  industry  cottonseed  wras 
considered  a  waste  product.  The  great 
piles  of  seed  left  after  ginning  were  a 
nuisance,  although  the  farmers  gradu¬ 
ally  learned  their  value  as  a  fertilizer 
when  spread  over  the  land.  Today  the 
cottonseed  oil  industry  produces  annu¬ 
ally  about  $250,000,000  of  crude  prod¬ 
ucts,  furnishing  food  for  man  and  beast 
and  the  raw  materials  for  explosives 
and  other  products.  Cottonseed  oil  has 


Arizona,  namely,  the  lack  of  water  on  the  desert 
and  second  the  rather  cold  Winter  weather.  We 
have  experimented  considerably  with  spineless  cac¬ 
tus  and  find  that  it  grows  fairly  well  under  cultiva- 


real  co-operation.  That  is,  of  course, 


How  Watermelons  Groiv  in  Florida.  Fig.  452 


long  been  a  factor  in  the  world’s  sup- 


tlie  ideal  business  condition,  but  many 
country  people  are  not  prepared  for  it 
yet,  and  cannot  be  forced  into  it.  One 
trouble  is  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  that  can  give  just  the  business 
service  which  the  reliable  local  dealer 
has  been  giving  for  years. 


The  Spineless  Cactus 

[Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the 
loud  noise  made  by  promoters  over  Bur¬ 
bank’s  spineless  cactus  some  years  ago. 

This  cactus  was  to  “tame  the  desert,” 
whatever  that  meant.  We  were  told  that 
it  would  grow  on  dry  land  and  provide 
both  food  and  drink  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
thus  turning  millions  of  acres  of  waste 
land  into  good  pasture,  and  providing 
the  people  of  America  with  cheap  beef 
and  mutton.  Other  forms  of  cactus  were 
produced  with  sharp  spines  which  kept 
live  stock  away  from  it,  but  the  “spine¬ 
less”  invited  stock  where  the  other  re¬ 
pelled.  In  actual  growing  it  was  found 
that  this  lack  of  defensive  spines  was  a 
disadvantage  since  it  left  this  desert 
food  open  to  attacks  from  the  jack  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  desert  animals.  At  any 
rate,  as  a  result  of  this  talk,  much 
money  was  invested — and  lost.  Now  we 
understand  the  propaganda  will  be  started 
over  again.  Time  enough  has  now 
elapsed  to  prove  or  disprove  the  stories 
told  by  Burbank  and  the  other  promoters,  and  so  we 
have  collected  the  following  facts  from  the  western  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Pay  no  money  for  stock  in  a  “spine¬ 
less”  cactus  company:] 

1AM  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  spineless 
cactus  from  the  time  it  was  introduced  until  the 
present.  It  was  brought  out  by  Luther  Burbank, 
but  it  was  not  his  original  production,  as  the  spine¬ 
less  cactus  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  it  was  taken  over  by  a  company  and  large 
quantities  of  cuttings  were  set  out  and  were  offered 
for  sale  at  extravagant  prices.  The  enterprise,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  seemingly  succeed  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  company  now  in  existence. 


Harvesting  the  Melon  Crop.  Fig.  453 

tion,  though  it  does  not  make  nearly  such  growth  as 
was  represented  for  it  by  Mr.  Burbank. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  spineless  cactus  is  not 
any  more  nutritious  as  a  feed  than  is  the  native 
cactus  of  our  ranges.  It  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  water,  a  considerable  percentage  of  salts  and  a 
very  small  percentage  of  protein.  Today  there  is 
practically  no  spineless  cactus  grown  in  Arizona 
other  than  the  few  plants  grown  here  and  there  in 
yards,  and  these  are  not  considered  of  any  economic 
importance  whatsoever.  j.  j.  thornber. 

Arizona  Station. 

The  spineless  cactus  had  considerable  of  a  boom 


meal  from  the  seed  has  been  made 
into  a  most  nourishing  flour  for  human 
consumption.  A  mill  in  Texas  has 
built  up  a  large  business  in  this  prod¬ 
uct. 

As  a  writer  pointed  out  some  years 
ago,  cotton  now  masquerades  as  vel¬ 
vet,  brocade,  fleece-lined  all-wool  un¬ 
derwear,  glossy  mercerized  stuffs,  wool 
hats,  artificial  silk,  stockings,  gloves, 
underwear,  cigarette  holders,  linen 
sheets,  celluloid  collars,  etc.  Cotton 
linters,  a  product  of  the  cottonseed  oil 
industry,  form  the  raw  material  for 
the  making  of  photographic  supplies, 
moving  picture  films,  floor  coverings, 
imitation  leather  goods,  toilet  articles, 
and  explosives.  Cotton  and  sour  milk 
produce  a  non-burnable  cigarette  hold¬ 
er,  mix  cotton  with  something  else  and 
it  produces  celluloid  which  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  mix  it  with  nitric 
acid  and  a  highly  explosive  product  is 
the  result.  Cotton  is  now  used  in  some 
form  by-all  of  us.  It  is  said  that  over 
30  lbs.  of  cotton  is  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Ford  automobile,  products  of  the  fiber  it¬ 
self  and  materials  utilizing  cotton  by-products. 

Cottonseed  oil  not  only  furnished  a  large  supply 
of  the  world's  vegetable  fat,  but  is  often  sold  for 
olive  oil.  Many  a  bottle  of  imported  olive  oil  comes 
from  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  Cottonseed  oil 
makes  a  wholesome  salad  oil  and  a  cooking  fat  said 
to  be  better  than  hog  lard. 

The  South’s  cotton  industry  furnishes  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  chemist  is  constantly  developing 
new  products  which  contain  a  cotton  base  or  in¬ 
gredient. 


As  a  desert  plant  er  a  plant  for  the  open  ranges, 
it  has  proven  a  failure.  It  is  not  hardy  and  does 
not  succeed  under  desert  conditions  or  dry  land 
conditions,  as  we  have  them  in  several  States.  It 
has  not  replaced  the  spine  cactus  of  the  southeast 
for  this  reason.  Under  irrigation  and  under  favor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  it  yields  a  tremendous  ton¬ 
nage,  but  naturally  live  stock  do  not  care  to  eat  it 
when  other  foods  are  obtainable  and  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  plant  can  compete  with  Alfalfa  and 


in  California  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  being  at 
its  height  about  eight  or  nine  jrears  ago.  Many  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  were  made  for  it,  and  a  great  many 
slabs  were  sold  for  planting  on  the  basis  of  these 
claims  to  reclaim  the  desert  and  make  bonanza 
farming  out  of  this  plant.  As  a  result  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  advertising  and  boosting  quite  a  large  number 
of  plantings  of  cactus  were  made,  most  of  which 
were  relatively  small  in  size,  however,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  planters  made  money  because  they  were 


Cotton  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  air¬ 
plane  propeller  blades  made  of  compressed  canvas, 
which  gives  a  non-corrosive  product  of  metallic 
strength.  Propellers  of  this  material  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Navy  and  Army  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  They  are  said  to  be  water-resisting  and 
moisture-proof,  and  especially  adaptable  to  sea¬ 
planes.  The  material  is  known  as  Micarta,  and  is 
likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulleys,  etc. 

HOWARD  L.  CLARK. 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Injury  to  Pear  and  Apple 
Leaves 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  I 
can  save  my  young  apple  and  pear  trees? 
The  leaves  curl  up  and  then  they  dry  all 
up.  What  is  good  to  spray  them  with? 

Midland  Park,  N.  J.  T.  v. 

The  pear  leaf  that  Avas  sent  showed  the 
black  spotting  and  the  sticky  honeydew 
of  pear  psylla.  Whether  the  trouble  is 
also  aphis,  as  the  curling  suggests,  is  only 
a  guess.  If  you  find  small  plant  lice  un¬ 
derneath  the  curled  leaves  try  dusting 
or  spraying  on  a  hot  day  with  nicotine 
dust  or  a  nicotine  spray.  If  the  pear 
leaves  are  covered  on  the  top  as  well  as 
underneath  with  a  sticky  fluid,  then  spray 
with  a  heavy  lime  spray  of  30  lbs.  of  lime, 
2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  and  one  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
Both  of  these  sprays  are  good  and  will 
do  a  good  cleamup  job.  H.  B.  T. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias 
for  Window  Boxes  and 
Verandas 

Few  people  realize  the  value  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  an  expensive 
and  hard-to-grow  plant,  while  in  reality 
it  has  neither  of  these  limitations.  The 
dry  tubers  may  be  purchased  according 
to  size  from  10  to  25  cents,  and  growing 
plants  from  25  to  50  cents,  and  the 
tubers  if  cared  for  will  last  for  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  class 
of  Begonias  flowers  best  in  half  sunlight, 
so  that  they  are  ideal  for  porch  or  ver¬ 
anda  that  gets  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the 
day,  or  for  window  boxes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  and  protected  from 
sweeping  winds. 

The  tubers  should  be  started  in  a  warm 
shady  location  in  a  sandy  soil  planted  so 
that  the  top  of  the  tuber  is  not  covered 
with  soil.  Water  sparingly  until  growth 
starts  and  as  the  leaves  develop  more 
water  may  be  given.  As  soon  as  lea\res 
are  about  three  inches  long  the  tubers 
may  be  potted  or  planted  in  boxes  and 
put  in  their  Summer  location  if  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  There  are  both  dou¬ 
ble  and  single  Begonias.  Single  ones  are 
best  for  window  boxes  and  double  ones 
make  splendid  pot  plants.  Colors  range 
from  white  through  shades  of  pink  and 
red  to  yellow.  Soil  for  permanent  boxes 
or  pots  should  be  very  carefully  prepared 
from  rotted  sod  and  manure  thoroughly 
mixed ;  do  not  use  any  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  A  trial  of  these  beautiful  plants 
will  certainly  repay  the  trouble. 

Massachusetts.  Wilfred  wheeler. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Circuit 
Court  of  Frederick  County,  Va.,  has 
solemnly  imposed  the  death  penalty  on  a 
dog.  The  case  came  up  on  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  a  magistrate  who  or¬ 
dered  the  dog  killed  after  deciding  it  had 
been  “running,  Avounding  and  killing 
sheep  of  Newton  Long,  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
undertake  to  eradicate  the  morelos  orange 
worm  and  all  quarantine  and  control 
measures  Avill  be  based  on  this  idea,  it 
was  announced  June  21  folloAving  a  con¬ 
ference  participated  in  by  growers  of 
citrus  fruit  and  State  and  _  Federal  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture  officials.  During 
the  last  month  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  in  co-operation  with  Texas  au¬ 
thorities,  has  entirely  cleaned  up  all 
hangover  grapefruit  and  destroyed  it.  The 
same  measures  were  taken  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  side  of  the  valley  opposite  Browns¬ 
ville,  under  the  co-operation  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  local  Mexican  authorities,  the 
department  stated. 

The  passing  of  the  horse  has  caused 
the  closing  of  the  United  State  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  last  commencement  of  the 
college,  Avhich  was  founded  35  years  ago, 
was  held  recently  with  the  graduation  of 
four  students. 

A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

( Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  OV 
Natural  History) 

Part  III 

The  Eskimo. — At  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Eskimo  rule  of  life  and  conduct  is 
the  idea  of  sharing  all  possessions  with 
whoever  may  come  to  his  house  as  a 
guest.  In  the  bleak  country  where  long 
months  of  Winter  alternate  Avith  short 
weeks  of  Summer  that  rule  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  of  the  people,  since  no 
one  could  tell  when  it  might  come  his 


turn  to  fall  starving  at  the  door  of  some¬ 
one  in  the  next  village.  Nature  had  al¬ 
ready  freed  them  of  disease  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  destroying  every  sick  per¬ 
son,  so  there  had  been  no  necessity  for 
building  up  a  barrier  of  custom  against 
making  this  sharing  include  everything 
and  everyone  in  the  house.  When  the 
white  man  came  with  his  burden  of  dis¬ 
ease  the  same  rule  destroyed  the  Eskimo, 
for  the  sickness  w7as  shared  as  freely  as 
the  food  had  been.  In  our  daily  life  we 
are  all  the  time  building  up  an  .immunity 
against  many  or  most  of  the  diseases  of 
our  own  community,  but  the  Eskimo  had 
no  diseases  and  no  immunity.  Slight  ills, 
“children’s  diseases,”  took  them  off  quick¬ 
ly.  Whole  villages  sickened  and  died  of 
measles  or  chickenpox.  At  the  same  time 
more  serious  illness  had  their  turn.  The 
result  may  be  seen  today  in  Labrador. 
In  the  whole  coast  from  Battle  Harbor 
at  the  south  to  Cape  Chidley  at  the  north 
there  are  no  Eskimo  living  except  under 
the  care  of  the  missions  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  at  the  mission  stations.  There  they 
have  been  taught  the  white  man’s  re¬ 
ligion,  his  code  of  ethics  and  his  morality, 
the  one  he  preaches  but  does  not  always 
practice.  The  Eskimo  practiced  his  code 
and  it  kept  him  alive  until  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  changed  it  into  a 
monster  to  destroy  him.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  people  of  the  North  we  can  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  Moravian 
missionaries  who  devote  their  lives  to 
service  in  that  bleak  land.  Until  the 
coming  of  the  radio  their  contact  Avith 
the  outside  world  was  very  slight.  Noav 
they  can  hear  the  big  cities  of  the  world 
almost  every  night,  even  if  they  cannot 
ansAver  back.  Their  only  other  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world  is  by  boat 
and  that  is,  at  least,  uncertain.  Last 
Summer  we  were  there  for  the  second 
time  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the 
supply  boat,  expected  in  June  or  July, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  We  wondered  later 
if  Dr.  Hettasch  gave  us  his  last  bit  of 
sugar  when  Ave  had  dinner  at  his  house 
that  Sunday  after  church.  Mr.  Harp 
asked  us  for  papers  so  that  he  might  use 
the  bits  of  tobacco  in  the  butts  of  the 
cigarettes  he  had  smoked. 

Jack  Lane’s  Bay.  —  From  Hopedale 
we  Avent  just  around  the  corner  into  Jack 
Lane’s  Bay,  also  known  on  the  maps  as 
Big  Bay.  There  Ave  picked  up  our  in¬ 
terpreter',  Abram  Bromfield,  knoivn  to  us 
all  as  “Abie,”  who  has  had  the  same  post 
on  all  the  northern  expeditions  of  the 
“Bowdoin.”  Abie  and  his  father  before 
him  have  lived  all  their  lives  on  that 
bleak  coast.  Abie’s  grandfather  came  from 
Yorkshire,  his  mother  and  grandmothers 
from  Newfoundland.  The  trades  of  “the 
Labrador’,”  fishing,  hunting,  trapping, 
dog-driving,  are  his.  Until  a  few  months 
ago  he  had  never  seen  a  road  nor  a 
wheeled  vehicle,  except  the  Avheelbarrow 
on  some  boat  dock.  He  Avas  a  grown 
man  before  he  saw  a  coav.  He  never  saw 
horse,  automobile,  street  car,  railroad 
train  or  barber  shop  until  we  reached 
Sydney  on  our  way  home.  A  fisherman 
all  his  life,  he  saw  his  first  lobster  at 
Tenant’s  Harbor,  Maine.  Having  traveled 
by  land  and  boat  many  thousands  of 
miles,  and  having  visited  hundreds  of 
seanorts  he  had  never  seen  any  domestic 
animals  except  dogs,  a  feAV  goats,  one 
cow,  a  very  few  cats  and  a  feAV  geese 
caught  before  they  could  fly  and  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  Winter  dinners. 

The  Dogs. — Practically  speaking,  dogs 
are  the  only  domestic  animals  in  that 
country.  They  draw  the  loads  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  forage  for  themselves  in  Summer. 
Th;  dogs  at  Battle  Harbor  are  shut  up 
on  two  islands,  neither  very  large,  and 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  One  day  I  was 
fishing  over  the  side  and,  with  the  usual 
luck,  caught  about  a  bushel  of  fish,  mostly 
sculpins.  Seeing  a  dog  on  the  wdiarf  we 
threw  him  a  fish.  Tavo  others  came  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  and  each  got  a  meal. 
Half  a  dozen  others  appeared  from  no¬ 
where  in  particular  just  as  another  in¬ 
stallment  of  sculpins  landed  on  the  dock. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  Avas  climbing  the 
cliffs  of  Great  Caribou.  While  resting  I 
looked  across  the  harbor  and  could  see 
dogs  coming  from  every  part  of  the  island. 
In  those  villages,  Avlienever  the  bell  rings 
it  is  answered  by  a  chorus.  First  there 
are  a  few  yelps  and  howls,  which  quick¬ 
ly  blend  to  one  solid  mass  of  sound  that 
lasts  until  it  seems  that  no  sound  from 
animal’s  mouths  could  continue  so  long 
or  be  so  shrill.  Finally  it  seems  to  be 
weaker  and  at  last  dies  away  with  a 
final  yelp.  It  is  the  same  in  every  place 
where  there  are  more  than  a  feAV  hundred 
dogs.  We  could  hear  the  separate  yelps 
at  the  start  and  finish  of  the  chorus  but 
most  of  the  way  it  had  a  strange  metallic 
ring  which  bore  no  apparent  relation  to 
the  throats  that  produced  it. 

ALFRED  C.  AVEED. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Ripening  Bose  Pears 

I  have  a  Beurre  Bose  tree  that  bears 
beautiful  pears  every  year.  The  fruit 
decays  before  it  becomes  mellow.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  ripen  the  pears? 
Is  there  any  spray  I  can  use  to  prevent 
decay?  This  begins  around  the  core. 

Rockfall,  Conn.  p.  h.  m. 

No  spray  will  help.  The  fact  that  the 


pears  decay  shows  that  they  are  alloAved 
to  hang  on  the  tree  to  long  so  that  they 
break  down  internally.  Pick  them  as 
soon  as  the  “grass  green”  ground  color 
has  changed  to  a  lighter  green  with  a 
touch  of  yelloAv.  Then  put  the  pears 
away  in  straw  or  wrapped  in  paper  and 
they  will  ripen  nicely.  H.  B.  tukey. 
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CELERY  PLANTS 

AVe  now  have  millions  of  strong,  field-grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment.  Free  from  blight.  All  Stand- 
and  varieties.  Prices,  30  cents  per  hundred  for  order’s 
up  to  one  thousand.  Two  dollars  per  thousand  from 
one  thousand  up  to  five  thousand.  11.50  per  thousand 
from  five  thousand  up  to  ten  thousand.  Delivered  at 
your  station.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
WARNER  CELERY  CO.  -  Cnnastota,  N.  Y. 


KING  HOT  BED  SASH 


Supporting  581  Pounds 

Another  vivid  test  which  proves  the  un¬ 
usual  strength  of  King  Hot  Bed  Sash. 

King  Sash  are  made  only  of  the  famous 
rot-resisting  California  Redwood ;  joints 
are  all  blind  mortised  and  leaded  before 
assembly.  A  %"  galvanized  steel  rod  across 
the  middle  insures  maximum  strength. 

PRICES: 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted  Glazed  and  Pointed 

1  to  24 . $1.90  each  1  to  50 . $6.20  each 

25  to  100 .  1.87  each  Over  50 .  6.00  each 

Over  100 .  1.85  each 

F.O.B.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  promptly  filled. 

Special  Vegetable  House 

We  are  now  building  a  special  vegetable 
forcing  house  11  ft.  wide  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lengths— 30  ft.,  40  ft  and  50  ft.  The 
prices  are  very  reasonable.  Write  us  fur 
complete  information. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


25  Zinnias  sl°° 

paid 

Double  Giant-Flowering,  Assorted  Colors 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Soon  and  All  Summer 

Ageratum,  Aster,  Calendula,  Calliopsis,  Candytuft 
Heliotrope,  Marigold,  Salvia,  Petunia,  Snapdragon, 
Verbena,  Strawflower  plants,  same  price  as  above. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Annual 
and  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants;  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage.  Brussels  Sprouts.  Pepper.  Egg 
Plant  and  Parsley  plants;  Berry  plants;  Roses. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  .  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  IFlIpT’O  for  cut  flowers  for  supplying 
Varieties  roadside  markets,  S4.00 

MIXED  IltllJulJ  per  100  plants  wholesale. 
Special  Offering — Mother  of  Pearl,  Alcazar, Lord  of  June, 
Fro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi,  Archeveque,  Seminole, 
Rhein  Nixe,  Her  Majesty,  Shekinah,  Madame  Chereau, 
Isolene,  Opera,  Quaker  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanar- 
dalia.  Iris  King,  May  Queen.  Your  choice  postpaid, 
labeled  of  4  for  SI  .00,  10  for  S2.00,  or  the  whole  20  for 
S3. OO.  A.  B.  KATKAAIIER,  Mncedon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID— They  must  please 
you  or  your  money  back.  All 
varieties.  Cabbage.  3  doz  ,  25e; 
100,  45c;  400,  $1;  1000,  $2.  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potato,  Mangle,  2  doz,  25c;  100,  60c:  500,  $2;  10C0, 
$3.75.  Tomato,  2  doz.,  30c;  100,  75c;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.50. 
Pepper,  doz.,  20c;100,$l.  Egg  Plants,  Coleus,  doz.,  85c;100, 
$2.  Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


100  500 

Cabbage .  35c  $1.00 

Cauliflower. .  65o  2.00 

Celery .  50c  1.85 

Pepper .  S5o  2.25 

Tomato .  40c  1.15 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 


Sont  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
All  Varieties  F.O.B.  Sewell 


1.000 
$1.65 
3.50 

2.75 

8.75 
1.80 

SEWELL,  N.  J. 


5,000 
r  More 
$1.25 
3.00 

2.50 

3.50 
1.65 


Proper  time  to  plant  now. 

Ten  named . 

Pink,  white,  yellow,  white  purple,  tan-plum,  etc. 

EMERSON  MAIN  R.  2  WESTERLY,  R.  I. 


PLANTS 


1000,  $2.00. 


POSTPAID— Celery-100,  50c; 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.00. 
Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500,  $1.00; 
W.  S.  FORD  A  SON  Jlurlly,  Del. 


COW  PEAS- 


AVilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del. 


KARTOPAKAPPLEBOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAHTOFAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  ¥. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft. 

Freigl 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS 


34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

eight  prepaid. 

INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


lMERIC»HNUTJ0URNAL;i"7;l,J’r:l,.“, 5°?: 


Field 

Grown 

large 


Plants 

orders. 


Standard  varieties.  Cabbage,  Tomato 
plants,  $1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2 
per  1000  delivered.  Special  prices  on 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va 


OADD1PC  Dl  A  ftITC  Danish  Bullhead,  Mammoth 
vADDAUC  PLAN  I  O  Red  Rock— Prepaid:  100,  45c; 
300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  By  express:  5000,  $7.50.  Care¬ 
fully  graded,  moss  packed.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  0. 


FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Railhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  $2.00  per  thousand  F.  C.  B. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants .  $1 .98  per  1000  prepaid 

Cauliflower  Plants .  2.98  per  1000  prepaid 

DAVID  RODWAY  HARTLEY,  DEL 


A  LEADCLAD 
Root  is  light¬ 
ning  Proof 

Out  of  16,775  light¬ 
ning  fires,  14,968 
were  fires  in 
barns,  stables  and 
granaries. 
S.39,000,000  worth 
of  farm  property 
is  burned  yearly 
by  fires  caused  by 
lightning. 


IF  YOUR  ROOF  RUSTS 

—Then  it  isn’t  LEADCLAD! 

A  thick  coating  of  pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the 
coating  on  ordinary  metal  roofing,  keeps  rust  away  from  your 
roof  when  you  use  Leadclad  Hoofing. 

Leadclad  Roof  is  leak  proof,  rattle  proof,  rust  proof  and  a 
genuine  insurance  against  lightning.  It  will  provide  years 
longer  protection  than  ordinary  metal  roofing  and  save  you  the 
cost  of  frequent  patching  and  repairing. 

Leadclad  Roofing  can  be  obtained  in  roll,  V-erimped,  decora¬ 
tive  shingles  or  corrugated.  It  requires  no  painting — its  pure 
led  coating  provides  ample  protection. 

Our  big  Leadclad  Roofing  and  Fence  Cata¬ 
log  sent  free  upon  application.  Write  for  it. 

We  ship  direct  from  the  factory  and  pay 
the  freight. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Trouble  with  Motometer 

Last  Fall  when  I  put  my  auto  up  I 
took  the  motometer  out  and  laid  it  down. 
It  was  left  there  all  Winter.  This  Spring 
the  red  mercury  is  way  up  in  the  danger 
zone.  It  was  probably  hot  when  I  took 
it  out.  The  mercury  does  not  go  down 
and  I  cannot  shake  it  down.  Someone 
said  that  probably  when  I  ran  my  ma¬ 
chine  and  got  it  warmed  up  it  would  go 
back,  but  it  does  not.  Would  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  it?  G.  T.  H. 

Maine. 

I  know  of  no  remedies  for  this  trou¬ 
ble  oth'"’  than  those  tried.  It  would  al¬ 
most  look  as  though  air  had  got  into  the 
tube  from  the  lower  end.  If  shaking 
does  not  lower  the  material  in  the  tube 
try  standing  it  with  the  lower  end  in 
boiling  water,  and  after  heating  it  in 
good  shape  let  it  cool  while  standing  ver¬ 
tically.  If  this  does  not  correct  the  trou¬ 
ble  I  suggest  that  you  return  it  to  the 
company  making  it  for  repair.  R.  H.  s. 


Protection  of  Dug  Well 

I  have  a  dug  well  laid  up  with  loose 
stone.  I  want  tq  tear  this  stone  out  and 
rebuild  the  top  4  or  5  ft.,  as  surface  wa¬ 
ter  works  in.  Can  you  give  me  the  for¬ 
mula  for  a  cement  mortar  to  lay  these 
stones  up  with.  W.  K.  T. 

Littlestown,  Pa. 

A  cement  mortar  for  laying  up  stone 
work  can  be  made  by  mixing  one  part 
Portland  cement  with  2*4  parts  sand. 
The  sand  should  be  clean  and  coarse, 
with  the  particles  well  graded  in  size 
rather  than  being  uniform.  The  cement 
and  sand  should  be  carefully  measured 
out  and  thox-oughly  mixed  dry.  Thorough 
mixing  can  be  told  by  a  uniform  color. 
Streaks  or  bands  in  the  mixture  indicate 
insufficient  mixing.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  water  can  be  added  and  the  mortar 
made  soft  enough  for  use.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  when  wet  and  measure  the  mixing 
water  used  so  that  subsequent  batches 
can  be  made  uniform.  A  small  quantity 
of  hydrated  lime  added  to  the  mixture 
will  improve  the  handling  qualities  of  the 
mortar.  Mix  in  small  quantities  and 
use  immediately. 

Laying  the  top  6  to  8  ft.  of  the  wall 
in  this  way  pi-events  the  entrance  of 
angleworms,  frogs,  insects,  etc.,  if  the  well 
is  provided  with  a  tight  cover,  preferably 
a  concrete  slab,  provided  with  screened 
openings.  If  the  earth  about  the  top  of 
the  well  is  dug  away  and  the  space 
filled  with  puddled  clay  tightly  packed 
against  the  wall  it  will  prevent  wash 
from  the  covering  oozing  down  beside  the 
wall  and  eventually  finding  its  way  into 
the  well.  In  addition  the  wall  should 
be  cai-ried  above  the  ground  sui-face  and 
all  surface  water  led  away  from  the  well. 
These  precautions  lessen  the  chances  of 
contamination  and  do  much  to  insure  a 
pure  water  supply  for  farm  use. 

R.  H.  s. 


Driven  Well  in  Quicksand 

About  five  months  ago  we  drove  a  pipe 
with  a  steel  point  22  ft.  into  the  ground. 
There  are  6  ft.  of  water  in  the  pipe. 
There  seems  to  be  quicksand  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  the  pipe  becomes  clogged  and  stops 
the  flow  of  water.  What  can  we  do  to 
overcome  this  trouble?  E.  A.  M. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1448  gives  the 
following  suggestions  for  overcoming  trou¬ 
ble  with  quicksand  in  small  driven  wells : 

Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  coarser 
material  underlying  the  quicksand,  driv¬ 
ing  the  point  a  few  feet  farther  may  cor¬ 
rect  the  trouble.  Sponges  are  sometimes 
forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  to  stop 
quicksand,  but  their  use  is  ixot  indicated 
in  your  case  at  present,  as  your  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  clogging  of  the  scx-een 
rather  than  sand  in  the  water  pumped. 

Slow  and  steady  pumping  will  some¬ 
times  clear  silt  and  sand  fx-om  aboixt  the 
well  point  and  create  a  pocket  of  coarse 
material  that  will  yield  water  more  freely. 
Fast  pumping  tends  to  clog  the  point.  To 
be  successful  the  pumping  must  be  slow 
and  steady,  increasing  as  the  flow  of  wa¬ 
ter  increases.  R.  H.  s. 


Paint  for  Rusting  Water 
Tank 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  put  in  a 
galvanized  iron  water  tank  in  the  kitchen. 
The  water  flows  into  it  from  a  spring — a 
coxxtixiuous  stream — through  a  Vz-in.  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe.  The  tank  has  turned 
black  on  the  inside  where  the  water  comes 
against  it,  and  it  is  beginning  to  rust. 
Wlxat  can  we  do  with  it?  Is  there  a  paint 
that  would  make  it  all  right?  The  water ^ 
is  used  for  drinking,  cooking  and  all’ 
household  purposes.  M.  R.  W. 

The  control  of  rust  iix  farixi  water  sys- 
tenxs  is  a  rather  difficult  problem.  Water 
is  a  solvent  for  practically  every  sub¬ 
stance  and  when  ixx  contact  with  a  sub- 
stance  as  it  is  when  used  as  an  interior 
lining  for  a  tank  is  almost  sure  to  absorb 


taste  or  color  from  it  and  in  time  destroy 
it.  The  following  treatment  is  however 
suggested  by  one  of  the  leading  paint 
companies.  The  tank  should  first  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  then  carefully 
scoured  with  wire  bi-ushes  or  other  means 
used  to  remove  every  trace  of  scale  or 
rust.  When  this  treatment  is  completed 
apply  two  coats  of  Navalite  varnish,  al¬ 
lowing  plenty  of  time  between  coats  for 
drying.  This  varnish  will  be  harmless  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  permitted  to  become  thorough¬ 
ly  hard  before  putting  the  tank  to  use. 
If  the  water  is  constantly  flowing  through 
your  tank  it  might  be  possible  to  use  one 
of  the  better  grades  of  asphaltum  paints, 
the  constaixt  chaxxge  of  water  pi*eventing 
the  acquiring  of  a  taste.  If  it  stands  in 
the  tank  for  any  length  of  time,  however, 
it  will  taste  for  some  time  at  least  after 
the  paint  is  applied. 

Lining  your  tank  may  not  remedy  your 
trouble,  even  if  done  successfully,  it  is 
possible  that  the  rust  is  coming  from  the 
pipes,  and  this  should  be  investigated  be¬ 
foi-e  spending  too  much  time  and  effort 
on  the  tank.  r.  h.  s. 


Extent  of  Evaporation 

How  does  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  low,  wet,  spi-ingy  land  covered  with 
cat-tails  and  coarse  grass  compare  with 
the  evaporation  from  a  lake  of  the  same 
area?  In  other  words  how  large  a  stream 
of  water  would  it  take  to  maintain  the 
water  level  of  a  20-acre  lake  under  such 
soil  conditions?  F.  B. 

Measurements  made  on  one  of  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  the  city  of  Rochester  show  a 
total  loss  through  evaporation  of  17.8  in. 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  During  the  same 
period  there  was  a  rainfall  of  9.99  in., 
leaving  a  net  loss  throug  evaporation  of 
7.81  in.  or  approximately  .065  in.  per  day. 

Evaporation  at  this  rate  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  20-acre  lake  amounts  to  about 
196.75  cu.  ft.  per  hour  or  3.27  cu.  ft.  per 
minute.  These  figures  were  obtained 
fi-onx  a  clean  water  surface ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  the  water  plants  that  you 
mention  would  affect  the  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion  but  would  not  expect  them  to  make 
xxxxich  difference.  You  may  have  other 
factors  entering,  as  seepage  through  soil 
that  has  not  been  previously  flooded,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  a  good  wide 
margin  of  safety  in  the  water  supply, 
keeping  it  well  above  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  to  i-eplace  evapox-ation.  R.  H.  s. 


Power  from  Ford  Motor 

Referring  to  your  “Farm  Mechanics,” 
page  783,  A.  B.  B.  will  have  no  trouble 
in  applying  a  Ford  motor  to  xxse  in 
di-iving  a  pump.  We  have  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  dusting  machine  made  of  an  okl 
Foi-d  touring  car  by  taking  all  of  the 
body  off  except  just  enough  to  hold  the 
dash  and  wiring,  etc.  We  took  off  the 
drive  shaft  housing,  cixt  the  drive  shaft 
to  about  36  in.  long,  provided  a  babbited 
box  just  below  the  universal  joint  and 
another  near  the  end,  and  put  a  pulley 
on  the  drive  shaft.  We  have  mounted 
the  dusting  machine  on  a  framework  on 
the  Ford  chassis,  and  we  drive  the  duster 
with  the  Ford  power,  belting  from  the 
pulley  oxx  the  drive  shaft.  We  fitted  a 
short  tongue  (about  48  in.)  to  the  Ford 
to  draw  it  with  a  ti-actor  or  truck.  We 
regulate  the  speed  to  anything  desired 
with  a  “handy  governor”  that  requires 
no  attention  whatever.  The  Ford  power 
is  adapted  to  any  xise  xip  to  20  h.p.  by 
the  above  plan  and  it  has  the  Ford  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  it  will  always  go.  A.  i.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 


Ice  Melting  in  Ice  House 

I  built  a  new  ice  house  last  Winter 
and  filled  it  with  16-ixx.  ice.  The  bxxild- 
ing  is  12%xl3  ft.  with  3-ft.  concx-ete  pit 
with  7-ft.  posts,  sided  with  novelty  siding 
and  lined  with  matched  boards.  I  did  not 
pxit  anything  in  the  space  between  lining 
and  siding.  There  is  12  to  14  in.  of 
sawdust  all  arouxxd  ice  pie  aixd  over  it, 
but  it  keeps  on  melting  quite  fast.  I  have 
gable  roof  with  large  shutter  in  each  end 
axxd  other  openings  all  aroxxnd  the  eaves. 
I  put  cinders  and  chaff  under  ice.  as  I 
had  no  sawdust  at  the  time  of  filling. 
What  can  I  do  to  keep  the  ice? 

New  York.  J.  B. 

It  is  pi-obable  that  the  ice  is  meltiixg 
froxxx  the  bottom.  The  ice  pile  should  be 
well  insulated  with  sawdust  beneath  it 
and  should  have  good  drainage.  About 
the  only  things  that  caxx  be  done  now  to 
check  tlie  melting  are  to  see  that  the  top 
and  sides  are  kept  well  covered  with  dry 
sawdust  and  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
ixo  openings  about  the  base  of  the  ice 
pile  from  which  cold  air  can  escape.  A 
small  opening  here  will  permit  the  cold 
heavy  air  within  the  pile  to  flow  out¬ 
ward  and  warm  air  will  be  drawn  in 
above  to  take  its  place. 

When  packing  next  year  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  insulation  beneath  the 
pile  and  close  packing.  A  closely  packed 
ice  pile  presents  little  surface  to  the 
warm  outside  air  to  cause  melting. 

R.  H.  s. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere 
— there  must  be  one  in 
your  town” 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

PNEUMATIC 


TIRES 


Kellys 
are  built 
to  deliver 
service 


When  you  go  into  a  store  and  put  down  your 
money  for  a  tire,  what  you  really  are  buying  is  not 
merely  a  given  amount  of  rubber  and  cord  but  the 
expectation  of  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  service. 

Whether  you  get  it  or  not  depends  upon  whether 
the  tire  you  buy  is  of  a  reliable  make. 

Kelly-Springfield  tires  always  have  been  built  to 
deliver  the  kind  of  service  you  hope  to  get.  They 
always  will  be  built  to  deliver  that  kind  of  service. 

Kellys  cost  no  more  than  other  good  tires. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 

- -  buildings.  Easily  applied. 

Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Kill  Rats m. 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


t—  _  •  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

f"  r  QG  bOOK  mice,  t  e  1 1  i  n  g  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


U  C  fti  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

■Ilk  II  SEND  FOlt  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N7  East  Oranoe.  N.  J. 


Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime  I 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve-in-head  motor  type.  Semi-steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  60  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1 to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 


Witte  Engine  Works, 

1  89-B  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1  89-B  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  is  now  attracting 
considerable  attention,  South  Carolina 
cleaning  up,  North  Carolina  has  reached 
the  seasonable  peak,  and  Eastern  Shore  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  heavy  movement 
of  the  season.  The  Norfolk,  Va.,  district 
has  also  been  shipping  heavily  and  the 
result  has  been  a  movement  of  1,000  to 
1,250  carloads  a  day  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Prices,  however,  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  up  fairly  well,  shipping  point  prices 
ranging  $5  to  $5.75  per  barrel,  and  in 
Philadelphia  prices  for  best  stock  have 
been  around  $6  a  bafrel.  The  lettuce 
market  has  been  holding  rather  firm  un¬ 
der  light  offerings,  with  western  Iceberg 
selling  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  4  to  5-dozen 
crate,  while  a  little  nearby  Iceberg  type 
ranged  75c  to  $1.50  per  crate  of  2-dozen 
heads.  There  is  a  good  market  on  onions 
with  Californias  ranging  $3  to  $3.25  per 
bushel  crate.  New  Jersey  onions  will  be 
plentiful  in  the  markets  before  the  middle 
of  July  if  weather  conditions  continue 
favorable.  Cabbage  receipts  continue 
light  with  prices  holding  around  $4  to 
$4.50  a  barrel.  The  first  of  the  home¬ 
grown  wax  beans  were  received  during 
the  week  and  they  sold  readily  at  $2  to 
$2.50  per  %-bushel  basket,  while  green 
beans  from  Virginia  were  fairly  plentiful, 
5-peck  hampers  selling  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Tomato  offerings  were  very  heavy,  but  al¬ 
though  the  demand  was  slow  a  fairly  firm 
market  was  reported  at  around  $1.25  for 
Mississippi  flats  (4  3-quart  baskets  %  and 
Georgia  6-basket  carrier  ranged  $1.50  to 
$3.  Spinach  has  been  selling  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  of  late  with  prices  advancing  to  75c 
to  $1  a  bushel.  Offerings  of  nearby  peas 
have  been  increasing  and  prices  suffered 
accordingly,  best  selling  $1  to  $1.50  per 
%-bu.  basket.  The  peach  market  was 
weak  with  Georgia  Hiley  Belles  6-basket 
carrier  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2  for  very 
small  up  to  around  $3  for  very  large 
peaches.  Recent  rains  although  beneficial 
to  the  strawberry  crop,  interfered  some¬ 
what  with  picking  and  light  receipts 
caused  an  upward  trend  with  best  New 
Jersey  berries  selling  $5  to  $6.50,  a  few 
fancy  bringing  $7.50  to  $9  per  32-quart 
crate.  Nearby  red  sour  cherries  are 
quoted  at  $2  per  16-quart  basket,  and  a 
firm  market  is  reported  for  Florida  water¬ 
melons  at  $450  to  $650  per  carload  of  26 
to  28-lb.  sizes. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the 
price  of  eggs  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  around  41,650 
cases,  about  7,000  cases  more  than  for  the 
week  previous,  but  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  there  was  a  good  outlet  for  the 
limited  arrivals  of  high  quality  eggs. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  are  being  quoted  at 
25%c  and  firsts  in  new  cases  at  24c  a 
dozen.  Fresh  seconds  are  working  out 
at  22% c  while  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  in  cases  averaged  29c,  and  very 
fancy  stock  for  carton  trade  sold  up  to 
34c  a  dozen.  Storage  packed  eggs  have 
also  been  selling  on  a  firm  market  with 
storage  packed  extras  selling  26c  and 
firsts  25c  a  dozen.  The  336,550  cases  of 
eggs  in  storage  in  Philadelphia  on  June 

20  is  about  43,500  cases  more  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  Reports  for  26  princi¬ 
pal  cities  for  the  week  ending  June  18 
showed  that  only  278,724  cases  were  put 
into  storage  during  the  week  as  against 
326,000  cases  for  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Total  holdings  for  the.  26  cities  on  the 
above  mentioned  date  is  reported  as  6,- 
813,836  cases  as  against  5,476,700  cases 
last  year  on  the  same  date. 

Offerings  of  live  fowl  and  broilers  have 
been  full  heavy  for  trade  requirements 
and  prices  dropped  1  to  2c  a  lb.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks  which  generally  top  the 
market  only  brought  24  to  25c  a  lb.-  with 
small  to  medium  sizes  preferred.  Mixed 
colors  sold  for  about  '2c  lb.  under  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  and  the  average  offerings 
of  Leghorns  are  down  to  15  to  16c  a  lb. 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers,  2%-lb.  sizes, 
topped  the  market  at  38  to  40c  a  lb., 
smaller  sizes  ranging  28  to  34c,  and  large¬ 
sized  broilers  from  other  breeds,  White 
Leghorns  excepted,  sold  up  to  33c  for 
large  and  other  sizes  ranged  downward 
to  26c.  Leghorns  were  lower.  Old 
roosters  averaged  about  16c  a  lb.  Dressed 
poultry  also  declined  due  largely  to  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
Receipts  of  dressed  fowl  were  only  mod¬ 
erate,  but  trading  was  very  quiet  and 
prices  dropped  to  26  to  27c  for  barreled- 
packed  fowl  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over  with 
lighter  weights  graduating  downward  to 

21  to  23c  a  lb.  as  to  size.  Old  roosters, 
western,  heavy  sold  up  to  19c  and  duck¬ 
lings  were  quoted  at  24c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Straight  rye  straw  has  been  very  firm 
on  account  of  the  very  light  offerings,  and 
is  selling  at  $23.50  to  $24  a  ton,  a  dollar 
a  ton  above  best  Timothy  hay.  No.  1 
Timothy  light  clover  mixed  and  No.  2 
Timothy  ranged  $20  to  $20.50  a  ton,  and 
oat  straw  is  unchanged  at  $15.50  to  $16 
a  ton.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  4Sc ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — All  hens’  eggs  must  weigh  24 
ozs.  to  the  doz. ;  yard  eggs,  doz.,  29c ; 
fresh,  duck,  doz.,  40c. 

Cheese — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimento, 
ball.  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12  %c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  bch,  8c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red, 
6c ;  carrots,  green,  2  bchs,  15c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c ;  celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  dan¬ 
delion  greens,  pk.,  25c ;  lettuce,  home¬ 
grown,  2  bchs.  15c :  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
honey,  card,  15  to  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  30c  ;  potatoes,  early  seed,  bu.,  $2.75  ; 
pk.,  65c;  bu..  $2.50;  new,  pk.,  69c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  75e;  peas,  green,  qt.,  15c; 
pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  3  bchs,  25c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
tomatoes,  home-grown,  2  lbs.,  30c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  Rutabaga,  lb.,  3c ;  strawberries, 
home-grown,  qt.,  25c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
endive,  lb..  12c ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
30c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bch,  10c ;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  fresh,  bottle,  12c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  100,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Lleavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  32c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c  ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c :  ducks, 
lb.,  37c ;  round  steak,  western,  lb..  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  lb.,  35c ;  head 
cheese,  lb.,  30c ;  shoulder  roast,  lb.,  22c ; 
hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb..  45c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb..  30c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb..  25 
to  30c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  34c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  25c ;  retail,  28c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $2 ;  per  bch,  15  to  20c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c  ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
retail,  $2.25  to  $2.60 ;  wholesale,  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  25c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive,  doz..  60c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  30  to  45c ;  crate,  $7  to  $10. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$1.35  to  $1.40 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to 
$1 ;  beet  greens,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  h.h., 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $5 
to  $6 ;  kale,  bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly,  h.h.,  doz. 
heads,  75  to  80c ;  outdoor,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  40c  ;  Boston,  crate,  $2  to  $3.25  ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100 
bc-hs,  75c  to  $1 ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $8.50  to  $10 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  h.h..  12%  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Apples. — Baldwins,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
Ben  Davis,  bskt,  50  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  eases, 
26  to  28c;  doz.,  30  to  32c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  2Sc ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey.  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $6;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6.50 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ; 
white  kidney,  $7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $9 ;  pea 
beans  $5.25 ;  medium  beans,  $5.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  firmer,  while  butter  re¬ 
mains  easy.  Dressed  poultry  is  slow  and 
prices  have  declined.  Potatoes  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ;  tubs, 
45  to  46c ;  dairy,  40  to  45c.  Cheese,  slow ; 
ne  '  flats,  daisies,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to 


31c.  Eggs,  strong;  hennery,  25  to  27c; 
State,  western  candled,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  weak ; 
fowls,  23  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  28  to  30c ;  capons,  38 
to  46c ;  ducks,  28  to  29c ;  geese,  18  to 
20c.  Live  poultry,  easy ;  fowls,  22  to 
25c ;  broilers,  25  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  -15 
to  17c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  20  to 
22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  ungraded,  85c 
to  $1 ;  Winesap,  $3.75  to  $4.  Potatoes, 
easier ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Ga.,  bbl.,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  sweets,  Tenn., 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm ; 
Egyptian,  cwt.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  Tex.,  crate, 
$2.35  to  $3 ;  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  bskt.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  beans,  string,  Miss.,  hamper,  $5 
to  $5.50 ;  beets,  So.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
cabbage,  Va.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  car¬ 
rots,  Miss.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5.50 ;  cucumbers,  bskt., 
$2.50  to  $2.65 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $5 ; 
lettuce,  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Iceberg, 
box,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
75  to  90c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3. 

Fruit  and  Berries. — Oranges,  strong  ; 
Cal.,  box  $5  to  $7.25 ;  Fla.,  $5.60  to  $7. 
Strawberries,  lower ;  Del.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3 
to  $6 ;  home-grown,  $6  to  $8.  Blackber¬ 
ries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Peaches. 
Ga.,  crate,  82  to  $2.50.  Watermelons, 
each,  50c  to  $1.10. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
products,  slow ;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  $31.50j  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32.50 ;  red-dog,  $45.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46.50 ;  hominy, 
$38.75  ;  gluten  feed,  $42 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  23,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  June :  Class  1,  3-per-cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials;  Class 
2B.  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers, 

Class 

1,  $2.80; 

Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . 

.$0.42%  @$0.43 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.41  %@  .42 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.37  %@  .41 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .35%  @  .37 

Lower  grades . 

.34 

@  .35 

Ladles  . 

.33  %@  .37% 

Packing  stock  . 

,  .30 

@  .32 

Centralized  . . 

.37  %@  .40 

Renovated . 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.44 

@  -44% 

Extra  . 

.43 

@  .43% 

Firsts  . 

.40 

@  .42% 

Seconds  . 

.38 

@  .39 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.25 

@  .26% 

Lower  grades . 

.21 

@  .23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

.24 

@  .24% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

•21% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.34 

@$0.35 

Average,  extras . 

.30 

@  .32 

Extra  firsts . 

.27 

@  .28 

Firsts  . 

.25%  @  .26 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . . 

.28 

@  .34 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

@  .32 

Gathered,  best  . 

.25 

%@  .26% 

Common  to  good . 

.19 

@  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ducks  . 

.17@  .25 

Geese . 

.10  @  .12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.20  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  tt>  good  . 

. 

.25  @  .35 

Roosters  . . .  . 

,  ,  ,  , 

.14  @  .18 

Fowls  . 

i  •  •  •  • 

.19@  .28 

Ducks  . 

,18@  .24 

Capons.  9-10  lbs . 

.40  @  .46 

6-8  lbs . 

.34  @  .38 

Culls  . 

.30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.44  @  .46 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dai-k,  doz . 

Culls  . 

1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

7.00@  7,25 

Cows  . 

3.00  @  5.60 

Calves,  best 
Culls  .  . . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . . . . 
Lambs  .  .  .  . 


13.50  @14.50 
8.50 @  9.00 
9.00@10.25 
6.00 @  6.50 
16.25  @17.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .15 

Culls  . 09  @  .12 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.00@$5.50 

Beets,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.00@  1.75 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50@  4.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  2.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00@15.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 4.00 @  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .75 

Okra,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Onions,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25 @  4.00 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Romaine  bu . 50@  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

String  beanc,  bu . 75@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.00@  2.75 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  2.00@  4.50 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bu.  .  . .  1.00@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.00@  2.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3.75@$5.50 

Albemarle,  bbl .  5.00@  8.00 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 1040  .25 

Up-river,  qt . 15@  .30 

V  atermelons,  Fla.,  Car _  200  @  650 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 2.25@  3.75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.00@  3.50 

Dewberries,  Carolina,  qt . 06@  .25 

Gooseberries,  qt . 07@  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 40@  .50 

Raspberries,  pt . 18@  .22 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 40@  1.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $4.50@$4.75 

Southern,  bbl . 2.25@  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00 @21. 00 

Clover,  mixed  . 22.00@ 24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 30.00@32.00 


GRAIN 

■V .  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.60% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.65% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.15 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60% 

Rye  .  1.28% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered  . 30  @  .38 

Fowls,  lb . '. . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .25 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .20 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  27- July  2. — Annual  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  School,  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

July  27-Aug.  4.— Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  II.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing, 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

•  Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sent.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I. 
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Saving  Onion  Seed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  save  onion 
seed  and  how  to  thrash  it?  G.  H. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Farm  Bureau  Supply 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 


Be  sure  to  be  on  hand  before  the  seed 
pods  have  opened.  They  open  very  easily 
once  the  seed  is  mature,  and  the  seed  may 
be  lost.  Gather  the  tops,  place  them  in 
a  wire  frame,  allow  the  seed  to  dry,  and 
then  shake  it  out  by  shaking  the  frame. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Tamarack 

I  wish  to  set  out  a  tamarack  tree  as  a 
companion  to  one  now  growing  on  my 
farm,  but  I  do  not  find  this  tree  listed 
in  any  catalog  which  I  have.  Will  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  one? 

West  Millbury,  Mass.  c.  K.  H. 

Look  up  “larch”  or  “Larix”  in  almost 
any  nursery  catalog  and  you  wall  find 
what  you  want.  “Tamarack”  is  not  a 
name  commonly  used.  The  American 
larch  goes  by  the  name  of  Larix  laricina. 

H.  B.  T. 


Dying  Raspberry  Canes 

Regarding  the  dying  raspberry  canes 
referred  to  on  page  661,  about  seven 
years  ago  a  cane  blight  began  in  the  wild 
raspberries  and  killed  them  nearly  all 
out.  After  a  year  or  two  it  appeared  in 
the  garden  berries,  and  increased  till  they 
were  ruined.  At  first  the  new  wood  grew 
again,  but  soon  the  plants  died.  The  ex¬ 
periment  stations  were  unable  to  find  the 
cause  of  it  or  any*  cure  for  it.  So  we 
plowed  ours  up  entirely.  But  last  year 
the  wild  berries  showed  no  signs  of  it 
and  so  we  are  resetting  the  bushes. 

Vermont.  G.  w.  P. 


Vine  Borers  in  Cucumbers 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years  my 
cucumber  vines  have  grown  well  and  then 
have  wilted  and  died  when  the  pickles 
have  got  about  an  inch  long.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find  grubs  or  lice  on  the  vines. 
Sometimes  they  wilt  during  the  day,  at 
other  times  during  the  night.  We  have 
been  unable  to  raise  but  a  few  dozen 
cucumbers  during  several  years  in  the 
four  counties  we  have  tried  to  raise  them 
in.  ^  L-  R-  s. 

Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  common  squash 
borer.  If  you  will  take  a  sharp  knife  and 
split  the  canes  near  the  crown  you  will 
likely  find  the  culprits  and  be  able  to  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Some  years  the  borer  is 
worse  than  others,  and  it  is  always  more 
severe  where  the  same  crop  is  grown  year 
after  year.  Try  growing  a  few  Summer 
squash  nearby  as  a  trap  crop,  destroying 
the  plants  when  they  become  infested.  In 
addition,  do  not  grow  the  new  crop  on 
ground  that  has  had  cucumbers  or  squash 
before.  The  combination  ought  to  help. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spray  Injury 

I  have  a  few  young  pear  and  prune 
trees  that  show  some  of  the  leaves  turned 
brown  and  dry  at  the  tips,  and  they  seem 
to  curl  up.  I  have  a  preparation  of 
arsenic  and  lead  that  I  use  as  a  spray. 
These  trees  are  about  three  years  old 
and  have  blossomed  twice.  The  same 
thing  happened  last  year.  c.  J.  s. 

The  curling  of  the  leaves  suggests 
aphis,  small  sucking  insects  which  you 
will  find  on  the  under  sides  of  the  curled 
leaves,  if  they  are  present.  You  will 
q<uickly  determine  that  point  and  either 
spray  or  dust  them  with  nicotine.  It 
sounds  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
curling  and  burning  is  spray  injury  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  you  have  been  using 
arsenate  of  lead  without  excess  lime  in 
the  spray.  If  you  have  then  try  adding 
2  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  for  each  pound 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  injury  of  this  type  for  the  past 
few  years  from  this  cause.  H.  B.  T. 


Who  Owned  This  Carrier 
Pigeon? 

A  correspondent  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  has  sent  us  an  aluminum  leg  band  tak¬ 
en  from  a  carrier  pigeon  which  was 
caught  by  a  cat  in  the  barn.  This  band 
is  stamped  “2AW-1924”  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  is  a  smaller  stamp,  “Mo”  or 
“Me.”  Perhaps  there  is  someone  among 
our  readers  who  will  be  interested  in  the 
fate  of  this  little  voyager. 


The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 

"VV^profirfrom0?!!!1  acre  ^  wlfe^t"  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 

of  wheat  per  acre  which  is  thc'AmmVn'n?^  tlie  °f  Protluction  Per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 

obtained  if  one  nrenares  the  lanrl  ‘  verage.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 

oocainca,  n  one  piepaies  the  laud  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


Potash 


per  acre^s  ^nmudi^ ^prov'kled'  ‘T^re a s rvnnhi  *  ** h  ^ ^ Z^r  °5  t!l°  r*gilt  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
^lol^efln°st  1Pr0^,ie'SS^  01^  ^  2-8-10, F^or  wh'eat!a,fol1lowe^lS  bv^^o^r2  2The^^lo\w"ra"de"\-7-lUS^8-9 ^amd 

brother  farmers  ^  ^  Plant  f°°d  iu  them  cost  per  unit.’  Urge’ your 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 


The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  whent  T  • 

production  costs.  This  to  because  many  ot  the  eosto  are  fixed ItLettL “elt i  to  hF|t ^  or  to  j^d  reS'’ seed 

acre  MHiSZ  “obtatned'' ^"/wbe  «>*  whether  the  yield  is  8  or  28  bushels  to  the 

cultural  methods  are  “noticed  tvi  i  ,.  '  ,,i,  the ,cl'op  lias  an  adequate  supply  ot  plant  food,  and  when  good 

creases  the  pr ofit  p«r  Sere  Feit“"er  oa  wheat  Produ«*  “ore  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  tu- 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 


We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity,  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices 

FARM  BUREAU  SUPPLY  COMPANY - i  i  ' 


Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


fertilizing 

Wheat 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates 

Per  ton 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal  . $13.00 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  .  14.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate 

Square  Deal .  15.95 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dun  nobody.  per  ton 

Muriate  Potash . $36.75 

Sulphate  Potash  .  46.60 

Nitrate  Soda  .  58.00 

Peruvian  Guano  .  71.00 

Digester  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia .  60.00 

Less  carloads,  $1  per  ton  additional. 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid . $35.75 

4^4%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid . 3S.75 


Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 

Per  ton 


2-  8-  5  Fish  Guano  . $22.60 

2-  8^4-2  Fish  Guano  .  21.10 

2-10-  2  Fish  Guano  .  22.00 

2-10-  4  Fish  Guano  .  23.20 

2-12-  2  Fish  Guano  23.20 

2-12-  4  Fish  Guano  24.40 

2-  S-  10  Fish  Guano  (For  prize  wheat)  .  25.60 

0-12-  5  Square  Deal  .  19.25 


As  an  advertising  feature  the  Farm  Bureau  Supply  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  following 
two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest  and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States : 


SPECIAL :  2- 1 2-4  at  $24.50  per  ton.  SPECIAL :  2- 1 2-6  at  $25.60  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  this 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1214  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FARM  BUREAU  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  II 


I  think  most  eastern  people  are  dis¬ 
appointed  when  they  reach  St.  Louis  and 
see  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  first 
time.  It  does  not  seem  as  wide  as  the 
Hudson,  and  does  not  give  one  an  idea  of 
a  "lordly”  stream.  A  big  broad  ditch 
filled  with  dirty  water  rushing  through  a 
rather  flat,  uninteresting  country  is  what 
most  of  us  see.  As  we  went  north  along 
the  stream  to  Hannibal  the  river  widens 
out  more  and  makes  a  finer  appearance, 
yet  the  pioneers  evidently  knew  their 
trade  when  they  located  the  “western 
metropolis”  at  St.  Louis.  What  a  sight 
the  river  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  or  before  the  railroads 
cut  into  the  river  traffic.  The  old-time 
river  steamboats  have  about  disappeared, 
but  here  and  there  you  still  see  smaller 
boats  with  one  big  paddle-wheel  behind. 
These  are  evidently  used  for  navigating 
the  smaller  rivers.  I  saw  one  used  for 
running  up  the  Tennessee  River.  That’s 
a  trip  that  I  mean  to  take  some  day.  I 
asked  a  western  man  about  it,  and  he 
looked  at  me  in  wonder  : 

“What  do  you  want  to  go  into  that  out¬ 
landish  country  for?  Nothing  to  see — 
you’d  be  locked  in  that  little  boat  for 
days,  stopping  at  every  little  shanty  and 
like  enough  running  on  some  sand  bar 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day !  Not  for  me — 

I  want  to  go  and  see  something !” 

When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  how 
the  people  in  that  section  live,  what  they 
do,  and  what  their  habits  are  far  off 
from  civilization — he  snorted.  Psychology 
and  social  changes  had  little  interest  for 
him. 

:Jc  i'fi  $  ❖ 

West  of  Hannibal  the  country  improved 
in  appearance.  There  was  some  evidence 
of  flood  damage,  but  it  was  evidently  not 
as  serious  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  little  streams  ran  full,  and  many  of 
the  low  places  carried  that  brown  de¬ 
posit  of  mud  where  the  flood  had  left 
its  card.  The  rise  from  the  river  is  more 
abrupt  on  this  side,  and  evidently  the 
Avaters  did  not  make  so  long  a  visit  as 
on  the  east.  We  began  to  see  more  wheat, 
the  corn  was  larger.  As  one  goes  west 
the  character  of  the  farm  buildings  seems 
to  change.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  these 
farm  buildings  stood,  for  the  most  part, 
in  little  groves,  neat  places  with  many 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  farmhouses  were 
usually  large  and  well  kept.  As  we  went 
on  west  from  the  river  these  pleasant  lit¬ 
tle  groves  and  orchards  seemed  to  fall 
away.  The  buildings  began  to  stand  bare 
and  open  to  the  sun.  The  houses  were 
smaller  as  compared  with  the  barns,  and 
very  few  of  them  were  painted.  There 
were  very  few  gardens  or  shrubs,  but 
more  and  more  of  the  barnyards  where 
hogs  nosed  about  and  steers  stood  ankle 
deep  in  corncobs.  These  changes  in  the 
apparent  comfort  of  farm  life  grew  more 
evident  as  we  went  west.  The  human 
shelter  seemed  to  become  less  important 
than  the  home  of  the  live  stock.  In 
Western  Nebraska  it  must  have  seemed 
to  a  stranger  that  a  hut  was  appropriate 
for  the  women  and  children,  while  the 
cattle  must  have,  a  palace !  I  wonder  if 
these  farmers  realize  what  an  impression 
this  makes  on  the  stranger?  In  the  East, 
when  we  have  a  place  for  sale,  we  know 
that  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  is 
a  great  advertisement.  In  the  car  with 
me  was  a  woman  of  middle  age.  She 
looked  at  some  of  these  unattractive 
places  and  shook  her  head. 

“My  husband  has  been  after  me  to  sell 
our  place  and  move  out  here  on  what  he 
calls  rich  land.  This  land  looks  rich,  but 
the  living  accommodations  for  women 
seem  mighty  poor  to  me.  W liy  should  I 
take  second  place  to  a  cow?” 

It  took  me  back  50  years  to  the  time 
I  made  my  old  trip  to  Colorado.  It  was 
in  early  Spring.  We  were  worn  and 
weary  with  long  travel.  Looking  out  we 
saw  peach  trees  in  bloom,  and  they 
seemed  about  as  friendly  as  the  pine  trees 
and  beach  plums  at  Plymouth  must  have 
looked  to  the  Pilgrims.  A  big  man  wear¬ 
ing  a  slouch  hat  came  down  the  aisle  of 
the  car  addressing  the  crowd  in  general : 

“Now  folks,  this  is  Pike  Comity,  this 
is.  See  them  peach  trees?  Ain’t  they 
pretty?  I  tell  you,  folks,  this  is  the  finest 
country  God  ever  made.  Here  you  be 
passing  right  by  the  gates  of  Eden.  Now 
you,  marm,  have  came  out  here  to  buna 
up  and  help  populate  this  country.  Am  t 
this  close  to  your  idees  of  Paradise . 

He  turned  to  a  New  England  woman — 
evidently  a  homeseeker  in  the  West. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “maybe,  but  these 
little  huts  that  I  see  women  living  in, 
right  alongside  of  a  big  barn,  slimy  that 
Eve  and  the  children  play  second  fiddle  m 
Adam’s  mind !” 

Somehow,  perhaps  unjustly,  that  is 
what  the  stranger  thinks  as  he  rushes 
through  this  rich,  level  country— green 
with  Alfalfa  and  wheat. 

I  remember  that  this  land  boomer  m 
the  aisle  of  the  car  came  back  with  this  : 

“To  prove  to  you,  marm,  that  I  speak 
truth,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  a 

Baptist !”  .  ,  , 

The  first  day  in  Colorado  I  picked  up 
a  newspaper  and  read  an  extraordinary 
story  of  some  farm  happening.  The  edi¬ 
tor  stated,  “This  occurrence  must  be  true, 
since  these  folks  are  Prohibitionists!” 


It  was  early  in  the  year  1878  that  I 
made  my  former  trip  to  Colorado.  \\  e 
started  from  Boston  on  Monday  morning, 
and  traveled  on  a  slow  emigrant  train 
until  Saturday  night.  We  went  up 
through  Canada  and  dawdled  on  across 
the  country,  stopping  everywhere,  halted 
on  side  tracks,  subjected  to  about  every 
indignity  of  travel  that  can  be  heaped 
upon  a  passenger.  I  carried  a  big  bas¬ 
ket  of  food,  and  at  night  curled  up  on  a 
seat  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Were  there 
no  sleeping  cars  in  those  days?  Plenty 
of  them,  but  I  did  not  happen  to  have 
the  price.  We  passed  through  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont,  and  at  every  little  sta¬ 
tion  the  same  scene  would  be  enacted ! 
Several  stout  young  men  would  get  on  the 
train.  A  group  of  bent  and  worn  wo¬ 
men  would  bid  them  good-by  with  strange¬ 
ly  working  faces.  You  could  hear  old 
men  cackling  in  cracked  voices  as  they 
shook  their  canes :  “I  warn  ye  now  for 
the  last  time  that  you're  playing  the  fool 
to  leave  a  comfortable  home  and  go 
prancing  off  into  a  new  country !” 

These  young  men  would  put  up  a  good 
bluff  in  appearance,  but  before  the  train 
rounded  the  curve  you  would  see  them 
glancing  back  to  the  group  of  sadly  pa¬ 
tient  women  and  the  cackling  old  men. 
For  these  people  were  working-out  the 
great  heart-breaking  drama  of  50  years 
ago,  when  Uncle  Sam  had  land  to  give 
away,  and  the  West  was  calling  with  a 
voice  that  young  men  found  it  hard  to  re- 


the  power  of  self-discipline.  It  has  taken 
me  50  years,  and  this  later  trip  over  the 
same  route  to  understand  it. 

I  did  not  represent,  in  person,  any  of 
this  leadership  or  power.  I  was  just  an 
untrained  youth,  and  looking  back  upon 
it  now  I  cannot  see  what  1  had  to  offer 
the  West.  Like  thousands  of  other  young- 
fellows  I  was  looking  for  a  one-sided  deal. 
I  brought  nothing  in  particular,  but  I 
somehow  expected  that  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  way  the  West  Avas  to  give  me  com¬ 
petence,  home  and  power.  We  Avere  to 
suck  these  things  out  of  it  and  then 
come  back  to  “God’s  country.”  There 
Avas  a  curious  thing  about  that  phrase 
“God’s  country!”  More  than  half  the 
people  I  met  Avere  using  it.  In  some  in¬ 
definable  way  it  meant  “back  East,” 
though,  while  it  Avas  generally  understood 
that  “God's  country”  Avas  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  no  one  could  tell  its 
western  boundary.  The  big,  impressive 
thing  today  is  that  no  one  seems  to  use 
the  term.  These  western  people  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  boundary  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains — it's  all  God's  country  iioav  !  It  is 
not  much  use  to  try  to  describe  that  old 
journey  iioav.  As  we  moved  on  day  after 
day,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  I  remember  that  fear  and 


as  Ave  began  to  rea- 
In 
Avere 
land 
Avere 
not 


aAve  came  upon  us  _ 

lize  the  immensity  of  this  nation, 
those  days  most  eastern  people 
reared  in  rather  narrow  valleys  of 
as  well  as  of  thought.  Their  lives 
generally  restricted.  They  could 
know  what  lay  beyond  the  hills.  These 
vast  areas  of  Avild  unoccupied  land  gave 
them  a  fear  that  America  was  too  big  a 
nation  to  hang  together.  They  Avere  awed 
by  the  Avonder  and  power  of  it  all.  Fifty 


CaulifloAver  is  a  staple  crop  on  Eastern  Long  Island.  Above  is  sliOAvn  a  picture  of 
a  field  at  Manorville,  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Case. 


sist.  I  remember  that  I  talked  Avith  some 
of  those  young  felloAvs,  and  they  all  had 
much  the  same  reason  for  going. 

“I  got  tired  of  plowing  these  steep 
hillsides.  I  want  to  see  this  level  land 
they  tell  about !” 

Some  of  them  recognized  the  tragedy 
they  left  at  home  Avith  the  old  folks,  but 
Avere  not  they  from  pioneer  stock?  They 
could  not  resist  the  call.  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  raAV  day  in  early  Spring 
when  our  train  crawled  slowly  up  among 
the  NeAv  England  hills  seeming  to  reach 
out  long  fingers  as  it  crawled  on — long 
fingers  which  reached  out  into  farm  homes 
and  pulled  aAvay  so  many  of  the  boys  Avho 
Avere  needed  to  help  father  and  mother. 

I  was  too  young  and  too  full  of  hope  to 
see  the  pathos  of  it,  nor  could  I  under¬ 
stand  Avliat  it  Avas  to  mean  in  American 
history. 

$  *  *  ■Sf  * 

I  have  often  Avondered  since  then  Iioav 
the  history  of  this  country  would  have 
been  changed  if  these  young  eastern 
farmers  had  remained  at  home  and  left 
the  settlement  of  the  West  to  the  crowds 
of  Europeans  avIio  were,  at  that  time, 
rushing  west.  There  Avere  hundreds  of 
them  on  our  train.  I  had  a  good  chance 
to  study  them.  Suppose  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  money  had  remained  at  home  for 
investment !  Suppose  these  eastern  men 
and  women  had  remained  on  their  hill 
farms  and  developed  them  Avith  their  own 
money.  Such  an  outcome,  of  course, 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  both  the 
dollar  and  the  man  of  New  England  have 
been  and  always  will  be  rolling  stones 
coA’ered  Avith  glue  Avhicli  picks  up  moss. 
But  if  they  had  not  gone  Avliere  would 
the  West  have  been  today?  Financed 
Avith  European  capital  and  organized  and 
led  by  men  Avho  had  no  real  conception 
of  popular  government,  much  of  the 
West  Avould  have  been  like  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  think  the  nation  realizes 
Avhat  a  tremendous  contribution  NeAv 
England  and  NeAv  York  made  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America  Avlien  they  sent  their  best 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  West.  They 
sent  men  trained  to  discipline  in  the  army 
and  trained  in  the  toAvn  meeting  for  civil 
government.  The  women  Avere  trained  in 
the  church  and  the  district  school.  They 
were  born  leaders,  Avere  clear-eyed  and 
strong.  They  Avere  natural  leaders  who 
organized  and  trained  the  people  of 
the  West.  I  did  not  see  the  power  and 
dignity  of  it  that  dreary  day  when  avo 
crawled  on  through  NeAv  England — but 
those  strong  young  men,  those  sad-eyed 
Avomen  and  those  cackling  old  men  Avere 
simply  part  of  a  great  natural  sacrifice — 
part  of  the  evidence  that  a  repi  btie  lias 


years  ago  I  am  sure  that  something  of 
this  thought  was  in  our  minds  as  Ave 
pushed  on  OArer  these  treeless  plains.  Noav 
and  then  Ave  saAv  a  herd  of  antelope,  or 
perhaps  on  some  rise  of  ground,  a  soli¬ 
tary  Indian  sitting  on  his  pony — watch- 
ing  our  distant  train.  I  think  something 
of  this  came  to  all  of  us — even  to  the 
immigrants,  5,000  miles  from  home,  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  language  or  habits  of  this  neAV 
and  strange  land.  We  all  felt  that  here 
Avas  a  great  Avilderness  Avhicli  Ave  must 
conquer — each  doing  his  little  share.  And 
now  half  a  century  later  Ave  dash  through 
it  at  double  the  speed — Avithout  fear  or 
aAve — for  the  country  has  been  conquered. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  trouble  with  America. 
The  individual  spirit  of  fight  and  adven¬ 
ture  i§  passing  uoav  that  the  frontier  has 
disappeared.  Great  as  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  corporate  or  co-operative  power 
Ave  can  never  supply  just  Avhat  the  old 
individual  poAver  gave  us.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  aauis  a  little  wooden  station 
at  Denver — dumped  right  out  on  the 
prairie.  A  couple  of  hunters  lounged  in 
front,  leaning  on  their  rifles.  A  group 
of  Indians  Avith  blankets  Avrapped  around 
them  occupied  the  feAV  seats.  Two  avo- 
men  wearing  dresses  that  SAvept  the  floor 
Avere  Avaiting  friends  from  the  East.  This 
year  the  train  rolled  into  a  great,  beau¬ 
tiful  building  of  stone.  The  hunters  and 
Indians  had  vanished.  In  their  place  Avas 
a  group  of  tourists  armed  Avith  golf  sticks. 
The  trained  ladies  and  cattlemen  had 
dropped  out  someAvhere  along  the  years. 
In  their  places  Avere  i-oavs  of  modernly 
garbed  young  Avomen  making,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  surprising  exhibition  of 
calves.  “Old-timers”  Avere  represented  by 
the  snow-covered  mountains  and  a  boy 
Avho  carried  a  great  bunch  of  Alfalfa. 

H.  av.  c. 


Water  Carriers  on  the 
Desert 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  tells  of  a  number  of  desert  plants 
which  are  able  to  store  water  in  their 
leaves  and  stems.  These  Avater  supplies 
are  guarded  by  long  sharp  spines.  If  they 
were  not  thus  guarded  they  Avould  never 
be  permitted  to  survive.  Thirsty  ani¬ 
mals  Avould  soon  destroy  them.  Man  may 
make  use  of  them  by  singeing  or  cutting 
the  spines  aAvay  and  thus  making  them 
fit  for  animals.  The  bulletin  describes 
one  specimen  of  Yucca  as  folloAvs : 

A  feAV  desert  plants  store  water  in  such 
quantities  that  they  become  an  important 


source  of  supply  for  desert  travelers.  In 
many  the  juice  is  bitter,  but  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  cacti  the  flavor  is  not  unpleasant.  A 
traveler  on  our  western  deserts  has  given 
the  folloAving  description  of  the  process 
by  Avhicli  water  is  extracted  : 

“With  his  machete — Avhicli  is  really  an 
IoAva  corn  cutter  of  Mexican  antecedents 
and  Connecticut  manufacture — he  deftly 
cuts  off  the  upper  story  of  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  that  stood  beside  the  trail.  He  then 
began  to  attack  the  central  surface  of  the 
decapitated  cactus  Avith  a  smooth  stick 
of  pale  verde.  Whit"  bits  of  cactus  meat 
began  to  fly  like  sparks  from  an  anvil, 
and  presently  a  cavity  began  to  form.  In 
this  the  meat  Avas  pounded  to  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  in  it  Avater  began  to  appear,  Avhen 
he  proceeded  to  squeeze  the  pulp  betAveen 
his  hands  and  throw  it  aAvay.  By  alter¬ 
nate  squeezings  and  poundings  about 
three  pints  of  white  Avater  soon  was  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  Ave  Avere  invited  to  step 
up  and  drink  out  of  our  hands,  as  do  lost 
men  on  the  desert.  The  water  Avas  sur¬ 
prisingly  cool,  a  trifle  siveet,  and  in 
flaAror  like  the  finest  kind  of  raiv  turnip.” 


A  Refrigerating  Room 

I  AArish  to  build  myself  a  refrigerator, 
such  as  is  found  in  butcher  shops ;  in  a 
small  room  set  in  the  corner  of  the  shop 
and  cooled  by  ice.  Will  you  give  me  some 
information  about  it?  E.  B. 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Butcher  shops  use  refrigerators  built 
by  special  refrigerator  concerns.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  ice  and  can  afford  to  waste 
a  little,  then  you  may  be  able  to  build 
a  room  of  your  oAvn  and  use  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  otheiuvise  you  Avould  better 
trust  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
that  can  build  you  a  much  more  econom¬ 
ical  refrigerator  from  the  standpoint  of 
ice  consumption  than  you  can  build  your¬ 
self. 

Cork  Avill  be  your  insulation — prefer¬ 
ably  the  pressed  cork,  set  in  hot  tar.  You 
will  need  a  thickness  of  about  4  in.  The 
ceiling  and  floor  must  be  insulated,  as 
Avell.  Your  doors  you  had  better  buy 
from  some  concern  specializing  in  their 
manufacture.  Put  your  ice  compartment 
overhead  if  possible,  Avith  room  at  the 
sides  and  overhead  to  permit  circulation 
of  air.  A  Avater  pan  and  drain  Avill  be 
necessary  beloAV.  You  will  do  well  to 
visit  several  shops  and  see  how  the  rooms 
are  constructed  before  you  start  yours. 
Refrigeration  is  a  technical  business  and 
calls  for  great  skill  and  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved. 

H.  B.  T. 


Tree  Injury  from  Fertilizers 

Early  this  Spring  I  deposited  a  Avheel- 
barroAv  load  of  rotted  horse  manure 
around  each  of  a  half  dozen  peach,  apple, 
and  pear  trees,  and  spaded  it  in.  Noav 
the  foliage  on  these  trees  is  scanty,  and 
has  a  withered  appearance  as  if  burnt. 
The  trees  are  four  years  old.  A.  c.  J. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Our  experience  would  say  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  caused  the  injury.  Commercial 
fertilizers  will  do  the  same  thing  if  ap¬ 
plied  too  liberally — in  fact  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  injury  than  are 
natural  fertilizers.  Burning  of  the  leaves 
is  characteristic.  Pull  the  manure  aivay 
from  the  trees  and  cultivate  around  them 
so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  enter  the 
soil.  NeAv  leaves  will  come  out  to  replace 
the  old  ones,  but  the  trees  haA^e  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  set  back.  H.  B.  T. 


Chinese  Cabbage 

I  should  like  to  know  Iioav  to  make 
Chinese  cabbage  head.  I  grow  Pe-tsai, 
which  is  the  only  variety  listed  in  our 
catalogs,  but  after  repeated  trials  have 
never  got  a  head.  It  grows  rapidly  in  a 
loose  head,  much  like  cos  lettuce.  I  tie 
the  leaves  together  as  directed  but  never 
get  heads.  c.  E.  m. 

There  are  tAvo  Ararieties  of  Chinese  Pe- 
tsai  cabbage.  Pe-tsai  grows  upright  like 
cos  lettuce.  Wong  Bok  is  shorter  and 
makes  quite  solid  heads.  Soav  seed  about 
Jtdy  1,  in  i-oavs  2%  ft.  apart,  and  thin 
out  plants  so  they  will  stand  about  IS  in. 
apart  in  i-oav.  wm.  perkins. 


Fertilizer  Percentages 

How  many  pounds  of  the  different 
chemicals  are  there  in  one  ton  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  1:9:4,  2:10:6,  etc.?  c.  AV.  s. 

Usually  the  figures  1 :9  :4  indicate  that 
the  fertilizer  has  an  analysis  of  1  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  9  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  4  of  potash.  In  some  cases  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  arranged  differently,  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  chemicals  are  arranged  in  the 
order  given.  Thus  in  one  ton  of  such  fer¬ 
tilizer  there  Avill  be  20  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
180  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  80  lbs.  of 
potash.  That  is  the  way  these  figures  are 
generally  understood. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Poor  Vehicles  for  School 
Transportation 

Our  district  is  sending  the  children  to 
a  central  school.  The  district  is  not  con¬ 
solidated  with  it ;  we  pay  a  driver  to  take 
them.  We  have  a  wagon  bus  and  a  sleigh 
bus.  The  district  owns  them.  The  wagon 
bus  is  in  very  poor  condition.  The  trus¬ 
tee  says  it  is  not  safe.  He  cannot  get  it 
insured.  The  district  is  talking  of  get¬ 
ting  new  vehicles  for  next  Fall.  In  the 
meantime  can  they  compel  me  to  send  my 
boy  to  school  in  it?  Ought  not  the  trustee 
to  call  a  special  meeting,  and  get  a  new 
bus  right  away?  Of  course  my  boy  could 
walk,  as  it  is  not  over  a  mile,  but  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  supposed  to  furnish  transporta¬ 
tion.  We  tried  to  repair  schoolhouse  and 
have  school  in  our  schoolhouse,  but  we 
were  beaten.  C.  H.  A. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  people  of  your  district  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  the  very  best  course  would  be  for 
a  number  of  you  to  induce  the  trustee  to 
call  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion.  No  equipment  should  be  used  which 
will  increase  the  hazard  of  accident.  The 
courts  have  held  that  a  district  is  liable 
when  injuries  result  from  transportation 
of  pupils.  A  serious  injury  or  a  fatality 
may  mean  judgments  against  your  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  district  cannot  compel  you  to  send 
your  boy  in  this  bus,  but  he  must  attend 
school  in  accordance  with  the  compul- 
sorv  school  requirements.  If  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  consolidated  probably  it  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  vote  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  peonle.  That  type  of  consolidation 
is  termed  a  centralized  district.  D.  B.  D. 


Paying  Excess  Tuition 

There  are  four  pupils  under  16  years 
of  age  in  my  district  attending  the  village 
high  school.  The  board  of  education 
claims  they  have  the  right  to  charge  the 
district  excess  tuition  for  these  pupils, 
so  accordingly  have  sent  me  bill  for  $40 
for  the  third  quarter  of  the  school  term. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  who  shall  pay  the  alleged  ex¬ 
cess  tuition.  Is  the  district  liable  for  ex¬ 
cess  tuition  or  any  tuition  ?  H.  c.  K. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  present  Legislature  has  put  back 
into  the  law  the  provision  which  requires 
districts  to  pay  excess  academic  tuition. 
The  Governor  signed  this  bill  near  the 
end  of  February."  The  uncertainty  which 
developed  concerning  these  payments  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of 
1927  had  repealed  the  excess  tuition  law. 
The  expectation  was  that  the  substantial¬ 
ly  increased  State  aid  to  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  will  be  apportioned  this  year 
would  make  excess  tuition  charges  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Under  the  amended  law  districts  are 
required  to  pay  any  excess  tuition  that 
may  be  reasonably  charged.  D.  B.  D. 


Manner  of  Transportation 

I  am  living  in  a  consolidated  school 
district.  There  are  two  children  in  this 
district  that  have  to  be  carried  to  another 
district  about  three  miles.  Their  par¬ 
ents  do  not  reside  in  the  district,  but  they 
are  boarding  with  the  man  who  carries 
them.  He  used  an  automobile  from  Sept. 
7,  1926,  until  the  first  of  December,  1926. 
He  lias  no  insurance.  He  was  to  be  paid 
$2.50  per  day  for  carrying  with  horse  and 
buggy  or  horse  and  sleigh,  no  automobile 
is  in  the  contract.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
he  had  broken  his  contract.  c.  L.  T. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  contract  provided  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  question  were  to  be  transported 
by  wagon  or  sleigh,  an  automobile  should 
not  be  used  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustee.  The  district  should  protect  it¬ 
self  against  liability  in  case  of  accident, 
first,  by  employing  a  competent  driver 
and,  second,  through  insurance.  The 
motor  vehicle  law  requires  that  bus  opera¬ 
tors  take  insurance  or  a  bond  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  D.  B.  D. 


School  Vote;  Special 
Meeting 

1.  Can  a  resident  renting  land  vote 
on  an  appropriation  for  a  new  building? 

2.  Can  a  man  and  his  wife  both  vote  on 
such  appropriation  if  they  have  no  child¬ 
ren  and  do  not  hold  separate  property? 

3.  Can  a  relative  of  trustee  be  hired  to 
do  school  work  and  be  paid  out  of  money 
collected  by  tax  in  the  district.  4.  Must 
voters  be  notified  in  any  other  way  than 


by  signs  posted  for  a  special  school  meet¬ 
ing?  5.  To  what  section  and  act  do  the 
answers  belong?  w.  M. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  person  who  rents  land  and  who 
can  satisfy  the  citizenship,  age  and  resi¬ 
dence  requirements  is  a  qualified  voter 
of  the  district.  Such  person  can  vote  on 
all  questions  coming  before  the  district 
meetings.  (Sec.  203.) 

2.  The  dower  right  to  property  has  not 
been  held  sufficient  by  the  Commisioner 
of  Education  to  entitle  a  person  depend¬ 
ing  on  such  right  to  vote  at  a  district 
meeting.  (Judicial  decision  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.) 

3.  The  trustee  may  employ  a  relative 
to  do  school  work  provided  said  trustee 
is  not  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  contract.  (Sec.  285.) 

4.  When  special  meetings  are  called  in 
common  school  districts  Section  197  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  clerk  must  serve  the  notice 
on  each  person  qualified  to  vote  at  least 
six  days  before  the  meeting.  The  an¬ 
nual  district  meeting  may  adopt  some 
other  mode  of  giving  notice. 

The  law  provides!  that  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  law  may  be  made  clear 
through  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  Commissioner  has  no 
power,  however,  to  controvert  statue  law. 

D.  B.  D. 


Hitch  adjusts 
itself — bottoms 
always  run 
true  and  level. 


The  rear  weight  rolls 
on  the  rolling  landside 
— no  dragging  friction. 


Get  Clean  Plowing 

Behind  Your  Fordson 

You  know  that  good,  clean,  uniform  plowing  is  your 
most  important  farming  operation — that  there  is  a  positive 
relation  between  good  plowing  and  good  yields — that  no 
amount  of  subsequent  tillage  will  correct  the  mistakes  of 
poor  plowing — that  good  plowing  requires,  first  of  all,  a 
good  plow. 


Non-academic  Tuition 

_  Who  should  pay  the  tuition,  parents  or 
district,  for  a  child  under  16,  going  to 
high  school,  who  has  all  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  but  one?  m.  s. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  child  in  question  will  not  be  rated 
as  an  academic  pupil  until  all  elementary 
subjects  are  passed.  Under  the  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Education  Department 
neither  the  State  nor  the  district  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  non-resident  tuition  for 
academic  pupils  who  have  not  passed  all 
their  elementary  subjects.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  stated  here  parents  are  liable 
for  the  tuition.  D.  B.  D. 


Voting  Residence 

We  own  three  places,  all  are  in  my 
husband’s  name.  Two  of  the  places  have 
houses  on  them ;  in  one  we  live  five 
months,  the  other,  seven  months,  and  on 
the  other  place  is  a  store  which  we  open 
May  30  and  close  October  1.  Each  one 
of  these  is  in  a  separate  school  district. 
Can  mv  husband  and  I  vote  in  any  or 
all  of  these  districts  at  the  annual  school 
meeting?  If  we  can  only  vote  in  one 
district,  must  it  be  one  of  the  two  where 
we  reside  for  a  part  of  the  year?  Of 
course  we  do  not  reside  in  the  district 
where  the  store  is  located  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  E.  A. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  person  can  vote  in  more  than  one 
district.  The  law  provides  that  a  person 
offering  to  vote  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  district  for  a  period  of  at  least 
30  days  preceding  such  meeting.  Pro¬ 
vided  you  possess  other  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  you  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
district  wherein  you  permanently  reside. 
Being  temporarily  away  from  home,  even 
during  the  entire  30-day  period  preceding 
the  meeting,  would  not  be  held  to  pre¬ 
clude  you  from  voting.  D.  B.  D. 


The  John  Deere  No.  40  has  the 
Bottoms  Famous  for  Good  Work 


Good  work  by  a  plow  depends 
primarily  upon  its  bottoms. 

The  John  Deere  No.  40 — 
the  plow  for  the  Fordson — is 
equipped  with  bottoms  that 
are  the  products  of  nearly  a 
century  of  leadership  in  build¬ 
ing  plows. 

These  bottoms  scour  and  do 
the  clean,  thorough  job  that 
makes  the  perfect  seed  bed  pos¬ 
sible.  There’s  a  type  for  every 
soil. 


The  “40”  pulls  lighter  be¬ 
cause  all  of  its  weight  rolls  and 
because  the  hitch  adjusts  it¬ 
self  to  make  the  bottoms  run. 
true  and  level  at  all  depths. 

It’s  the  husky  plow  for  the 
Fordson — -beams  are  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  bend  or  break; 
well-braced  frame,  with  hot- 
rivited  connections,  has  lasting 
rigidity. 

See  it  on  display  in  your 
town. 


WrifA  for  full  Z  •-»  C  ~  _  1 _ *.  .1  _  it  4AM  >  V  1 


Automatic  Feed  Baler  Cuts 

BALING  COSTS .  Thresh  and  bale  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  labor,  same 
power.  Eli  works  sucessfully  with  any  thresher  of  any  size.  Eliminates  wind 
stacker.  Find  out  how  little  it  costs  to  bale  fast,  cheap,  profitably. 

Write  factory  -  -  COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  52,  Quincy,  III. 


Duties  of  Trustee 

At  our  annual  school  meeting  I  was 
elected  a  trustee  for  three  years  begin¬ 
ning  August  1st.  Never  having  had  any 
experience  in  school  matters  I  feel  that 
it  is  up  to  me  to  secure  information  from 
every  source  possible  as  to  my  duties 
and  obligations  and  the  best  methods  of 
discharging  same.  To  whom  should  I 
write  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Education  Law  ?  0.  E.  K. 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fundamental  duties  of  the  board 
of  trustees  are  (1)  to  supervise  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  all  schools  in  the  district,  (2) 
employ  as  many  competent  teachers  as 
may  be  necessary  and  (3)  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  district  meetings. 

Specific  instructions  are  set  down  in 
the  Education  Law  under  Article  10. 
The  following  powers  and  duties  are 
among  the  more  important  that  are 
listed : 

To  call  special  school  meetings  when 
necessary.  To  make  out  the  tax  list.  To 
secure  necessary  school  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  sehoolhouses.  To  have  the  custody 
and  keeping  of  all  district  properties. 
To  insure  school  properties.  To  employ 
necessary  teachers.  To  establish  rules 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  To  prescribe  the  course  of  studies. 
To  issue  orders  in  payment  of  district 
accounts  (obligations).  To  collect  neces¬ 
sary  funds  by  tax.  To  make  necessary 
repairs  and  abate  any  nuisances  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  direction  of  the  district  super¬ 
intendent.  To  provide  janitor  service. 
To  keep  accurate  records.  To  give  report 
at  annual  district  meeting. 

A  copy  of  the  Education  Law  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  Ernest  E.  Cole, 
Chief  Counsel,  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Each  school  district  in 
the  State  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
Education  Law.  d.  b.  d. 


Wo  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 


OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prices 
P  EB  p  p  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
■  Em  Ea  get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 

ing  Book  No.  iTS  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

723-77 i  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 


BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

PAKMEES  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  altife Ram 
— fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
today. 

KIEE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

90-0  West  St.,  New  York  City 


TRESPASSING 

ON  THESE  PREMISES 

FORBIDDEN 

UNDER  PENALTY 
OF  LAW 

PER  ORDER  J  DOE 


6  CLOTH  WEATHERPROOF  SIGNS,  $1.00— 

worded  “Trespassing  ou  these  Premises 
Forbidden  under  penalty  of  Law  and 
your  Name.”  Complies  with  State  Law; 
Large  type;  prepaid. 

BBICKEKHOFF  PRESS 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
older,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  fcr 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  pr  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


VIEWING  tlie  condition  of  farm  land  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  as  left  by  the  floods  it  does  not 
seem  within  the  reach  of  human  possibilities  for 
farmers  to  produce  a  normal  crop  of  corn,  oats  or 
wheat  this  year.  The  potato  crop  is  mostly  grown 
in  sections  not  affected  by  these  floods.  At  this  time 
it  gives  fair  promise  only.  The  fruit  crops  turn 
out  to  be  “spotted” — that  is,  heavy  in  some  localities 
and  quite  short  in  others.  On  the  whole  the  outlook 
for  fair  prices  is  more  hopeful  and,  in  several  of  the 
great  staple  crops,  the  advantage  is  most  likely  to 
be  with  the  farmer.  The  speculators  and  middlemen 
will,  as  usual,  use  all  their  arts  to  spread  the  news 
of  big  crops  and  over-production,  but  the  facts  are 
against  them  at  this  time. 

THE  spineless  cactus !  The  notes  on  page  927 
ought  to  settle  the  status  of  this  fraud.  It 
has  had  ample  time  to  make  good,  but  has  not  done 
so.  It  cannot  make  good.  There  was  a  great  row 
about  it  some  years  ago  with  the  very  plausible 
theory  that  it  would  turn  millions  of  now  useless 
desert  land  into  fine  pasturage.  The  spineless  cactus 
was  to  provide  both  food  and  drink  for  stock.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  already  found  sev¬ 
eral  cactus  varieties  which  had  few  if  any  thorns, 
and  had  shown  their  inferiority,  but  nothing  could 
stop  the  Burbank  shouters.  Evidently,  great  sums 
of  money  were  lost  in  trying  to  promote  this  spine¬ 
less  cactus  and  now  it  seems  another  “clean-up  cam¬ 
paign  is  suggested.  The  reports  on  page  927  ought 
to  put  spines  on  any  such  game. 

ONE  of  our  readers  points  out  a  little  slip  in  the 
recent  statement  about  the  Massachusetts  au¬ 
tomobile  insurance  law.  We  stated  that  every 
driver  must  take  out  an  insurance  policy.  Our  friend 
makes  this  correction : 

Under  the  Massachusetts  compulsory  automobile  in- 
surance  law  every  car  owner  must  take  out  a  public 
liability  insurance  policy,  before  the  car  can  be  reg¬ 
istered.  This  policy  protects  the  public  regardless  of 
the  driver.  The  law  does  not  compel  every  driver  to 
take  out  such  a  policy. 

Thus,  we  take  it,  the  responsibility  is  put  upon  the 
owner  of  the  car.  He  must  take  out  the  insurance 
before  the  car  can  be  registered.  No  matter  who 
drives  it  the  owner  is  made  responsible.  Some  re¬ 
sponsible  people  object  to  this,  because  they  say  it 
places  a  new  burden  and  expense  upon  them.  Yet 
in  what  other  way  can  the  public  be  protected 
against  drivers  who  have  no  financial  standing  what¬ 
ever? 


* 

YOU  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  following  come  to  us.  It  seems 
that  all  sorts  of  people,  private  owners,  corporations, 
town  governments  and  others,  are  trying  to  keep  the 
public  from  fishing  in  more  or  less  private  waters. 
Many  ditizens  believe  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  much  as  they  please  on  a  public  highw  aj .  So 
they  staild  in  the  road  and  fish  with  poles  pushed 
out  over  fences  put  up  by  private  owneis.  This 
typical  letter  comes  from  a  New  York  man : 


Will  you  tell  me  if  I  have  a  right  to  stand  in  the 
road  and  fish  over  the  guard  rail  in  a  pond?  It  is  a 
made  pond,  but  the  road  was  made  by  the  town  and 
there  is  water  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  W  e  ha\  e  al¬ 
ways  fished  in  this  pond  from  the  road,  but  this  year 
they  have  posted  it  and  chase  everybody  away.  A.  D.  s. 

New  York. 


Of  all  the  citizens  we  have  known  the  fisherman 
seems  most  inclined  to  fight  for  his  rights— real  or 
fancied.  We  have  seen  them  standing  in  the  road 
for  hours  with  poles  over  a  private  fence  pulling  out 
an  occasional  perch  perhaps  four  inches  long.  The 
privilege  does  not  seem  to  us  'worth  fighting  for,  but 
grown-up  men  will  do  it.  This  question  was  referred 
to  the  Conservation  Commission  and  Mr.  John  T. 


McCormick  has  given  this  opinion.  We  take  it  from 
what  he  says  that  a  private  owner,  owning  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  may  legally  stop  such  fishing.  We  should 
just  about  as  soon  try  to  stop  it  as  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  a  crowd  of  boys  from  playing  ball  in  a  field 
which  several  generations  of  them  had  occupied ! 

There  is  no  general  law  that  covers  these  questions, 
and  usually  each  case  has  to  be  considered  separately, 
as  there  are  many  questions  that  might  arise. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  person  who  is 
posting  the  pond  owns  the  bed  of  the  same  or  has  leased 
the  fishing  rights  thereof  he  would  be  within  his  rights 
in  prohibiting  fishing  therein  either  from  the  highway 
or  otherwise,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  person  fishing 
was  doing  so  within  that  portion  of  the  lake  or  pond 
that  the  person  posting  owned  or  leased.  The  proper 
procedure  to  take  would  be  to  consult  an  attorney,  and 
he  no  doubt  would  be  able  to  find  out  through  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  in  the  county  in 
which  the  waters  are  located  the  ownership  of  the  bed 
of  the  lake  referred  to. 

* 

THE  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  of  New 
York  is  an  oi’ganization,  as  its  name  implies, 
for  school  improvement.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
country  people  who  seek  to  retain  and  improve  the 
rural  district  schools  whenever  that  seems  desirable 
to  the  local  community.  These  people  have  become 
convinced  that  the  rural  school  is  in  danger,  and 
that  it  can  be  saved  and  made  what  it  should  be 
only  through  a  change  in  the  education  law  which 
will  insure  “home  rule”  to  the  district.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  district  school — as  they  desire 
to  have  it  maintained — has  few  if  any  friends  in 
the  State  Education  Department.  Its  only  friends 
must  be  those  of  its  own  household.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  using  its  tremendous  power  to  obtain  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  these  rural  schools  and,  evidently, 
will  not  he  satisfied  until  many  or  most  of  them  are 
consolidated  or  wiped  out.  Foiled  in  its  attempt  to 
do  this  by  “muscle  and  main  strength”  through  the 
D owning-Porter  bill,  it  has  now  started  a  policy  of 
what  may  fairly  be  called  starvation  and  bribery. 
We  realize  that  these  are  hard  names  to  apply  to 
the  policy  of  the  dignified  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  who,  with  a  fair  mind,  can  study  the  de¬ 
partment's  plan  of  apportioning  State  money  to  dis¬ 
trict  or  one-teacher  schools  without  seeing  that  the 
policy  is  unjust  to  these  schools  and  intended  to 
compel  them  to  comply?  The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  gained  such  backing  and  strength 
that  it  decided  to  incorporate  so  that  it  might  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  more  effectively.  It  was  forced  to 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  order  to  obtain  a 
certificate,  and  such  application  was  made  by  its  at¬ 
torney.  The  grim  humor  of  this  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  at  once.  This  school  society  is  the  only  or¬ 
ganization  through  which  New  York  farmers  have 
been  able  to  voice  any  criticism  of  the  despotic  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  department!  That  department  does  not 
want  honest  criticism — it  will  permit  willingly,  noth¬ 
ing  but  abject  submission  to  its  demands.  It  will 
not  grant  the  certificate,  but  suggests  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  aims  of  the  society  as  would  make  it 
as  harmless  as  dishwater  in  any  real,  foundation 
school  improvement.  Considering  the  needed  work 
which  the  school  society  desires  to  do,  and  which  it 
will  finally  do,  this  refusal  to  grant  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  school  history  of  New 
York.  The  department  is  evidently  quite  willing 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together, 
but  there  must  be  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
lamb  shall  be  inside  of  the  lion.  In  this  case  we 
think  we  can  promise  that  the  lamb  will  prove  the 
most  indigestible  morsel  the  lion  ever  tried  to  swal¬ 
low.  The  end  is  not  yet.  The  society  is  fighting  for 
home  rule,  and  will  not  surrender.  A  new  move  is 
now  being  made.  As  a  New  York  countryman  and 
voter  you  are  as  much  interested  in  this  question  as 
you  can  be  in  any  public  matter. 


THE  line  fence  and  the  “right  of  way”  through 
farm  property  seem  to  cause  more  trouble  among 
farm  neighbors  than  any  other  two  problems.  Even 
when  the  law  seems  to  be  clear  enough  one  party 
or  the  other  will  feel  that  they  have  been  unjustly 
treated.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  keeps  little 
or  no  stock  and  has  no  real  use  for  a  line  fence. 
The  man  on  the  adjoining  farm  keeps  cattle  or  sheep 
and  demands  that  his  neighbor  build  one-half  the 
fence.  That  is  his  right,  but  it  seems  hard  on  the. 
neighbor.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  man  in  a  dairy 
section  who  keeps  sheep  and  demands  that  his  neigh¬ 
bors  build  a  sheep-tight  fence.  While  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  a  man  can  compel  adjoining  owners  to  build 
such  a  fence  in  a  dairy  section,  the  controversy 
causes  trouble  and  often  makes  lifelong  enemies.  Or 
take  the  case  of  a  man  who  buys  a  piece  of  land  back 
from  the  road  on  the  assxirance  that  there  is  a  legal 
outlet  through  a  “right  of  way.”  The  passage  across 
another  farm  may  be  legal,  hut  if  the  owner  is 


mean  about  it  he  can  make  all  kinds  of  trouble,  and 
most  nxen  get  weary  of  that.  These  two  questions 
ought  to  he  fully  understood  before  a  farm  is  bought. 
While  they  are  both  well  covered  by  the  law  they 
depend  for  real  settlement  on  human  nature  and  the 
golden  rule. 

* 

SUPREME  Court  Justice  A.  J.  Rodenbeck  of  the 
New  York  Court  has  just  decided  a  school  case 
which  involves  a  principle  which  has  been  discxissed 
several  tinxes  iix  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  Marion  in  Wayne 
County  the  district  superintendent  consolidated  five 
school  districts  under  Section  129  of  the  education 
law.  This  is  a  very  arbitrary  provision  which  per¬ 
mits  the  district  superintendent  to  jam  a  number  of 
districts  together  without  the  consent  of  either  the 
voters  or  the  distinct  school  boards.  Shortly  before 
this  consolidation  was  pushed  through  the  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  1  of  Marion  had  bonded  it¬ 
self  for  $133,000  for  a  new  schoolliouse,  and  one 
evident  intention  of  the  consolidation  was  to  compel 
the  five  districts  thus  jammed  together  to  pay  part 
of  this  debt  through  taxation.  The  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  country  districts  were  assessed  for 
school  taxes.  They  employed  an  able  lawyer  who 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  and  restrain  assessment  of 
property  outside  of  this  Dristict  No.  1  for  payment 
of  either  principal  or  interest  on  these  school  bonds. 
Judge  Rodenbeck  iix  a  very  clear  and  convincing  de¬ 
cision  holds  that  these  outside  districts  cannot  be 
taxed  to  pay  these  bonds — voted  originally  by  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1.  The  voters  of  that  district  must  pay  for 
them  !  The  decision  will  probably  be  appealed,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  over-turned.  We 
hope  it  will  stand,  for  this  Section  129  is,  we  believe, 
very  arbitrary  and  unfair.  It  has  no  place  in  a  free 
school  system.  We  believe  that  the  other  section 
which  the  Rural  School  Society  is  now  fighting  in 
the  courts  is  another  which  ought  to  go. 


ON  page  S14  we  give  an  opinion  from  the  Andi- 
tor-Geixeral  of  Pennsylvania  regarding  a  possi¬ 
ble  tax  on  gasoline.  New  York  has  no  gasoline  tax. 
The  point  was  whether  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  can 
conxe  into  New  York,  buy  a  quantity  of  gasoline, 
carry  it  over  the  line  and  thus  escape  the  tax.  A 
reader  of  The.  R.  N.-Y.  disputed  the  statement  made 
by  the  Auditor-General,  claiming  that  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  attempt  to  collect  a  tax  on  an  article  trans¬ 
ported  under  interstate  comnxerce  would  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Federal  laws.  We  now  have  this 
further  explanation : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  expect 
to  assess  a  gasoline  tax  or  any  other  tax  that  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  Federal  constitution.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  assess  this  tax  until  these  shipments  have  come 
to  rest  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lost  their  interstate 
featnre. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  we  pi-opose  taxing 
purchases  of  gasoline  made  by  Pennsylvania  consumers 
from  without  the  State  that  are  held  indefinitely  in  the 
Commonwealth,  even  though  in  the  original  package,  as 
well  as  all  use  of  gasoline  made  by  purchasers  after  the 
original  package  is  broken.  M.  s.  tarner. 


* 

IN  the  last  New  York  Legislature  Assemblyman 
Frank  A.  Miller,  of  Brooklyn,  introduced  a  hill 
granting  a  bonus  or  pension  for  New  York  couples 
who  have  been  married  over  50  years.  It  seems  that 
there  are  many  such  people  who  have  celebrated  their 
golden  weddings  and  are  now  in  need  of  help.  More 
than  a  dozen  of  them  have  written  to  know  what  be¬ 
came  of  this  bill.  It  was  killed  in  the  Assembly, 
but  Mr.  Miller  says  that  if  he  is  sent  back  he  will 
try  it  again.  There  was  much  sentimental  backing 
for  the  bill,  but  hard-headed  economy  prevailed 
against  it.  Someone  says  there  were  too  many  un¬ 
married  men  or  exponents  of  marriage  failures  in 
the  Legislature.  That  may  be — hut  this  is  one  of 
the  so-called  welfare  measures  which  we  should 
support. 


Brevities 

Several  inventors  are  working  on  that  desired  in¬ 
dividual  apple  press  for  making  cider  “while  you  wait.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  I  should  do  in  the  case  of 
having  a  foolish  husband?”  That  question  comes  from 
a  serious-minded  Jersey  woman.  It  is  too  much  for  us, 
for  what  is  foolishness  to  one  may  be  wisdom  to  an¬ 
other.  . 

After  Oct.  15,  1928,  every  law  student  must  com¬ 
plete  at  least  one  year  in  college  or  university,  and 
after  Oct.  15,  1929,  he  must  put  in  two  years.  This 
rule  was  suggested  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
order  to  improve  the  legal  profession.  Probably  more 
people  suffer  from  iack  of  character  in  lawyers  rather 
than  from  lack  of  training. 

Whoever  goes  into  a  section  where  Sweet  clover  is 
largely  grown  must  realize  what  a  boon  this  plant  would 
be  to  a  section  like  New  England.  If  some  strain  of 
this  clover  that  will  grow  on  sour  or  wet  soils  as 
Alsike  will  grow  could  be  used  the  problem  of  many 
of  our  eastern  hill  lands  would  be  solved.  Maybe  the 
new  Wood’s  clover  will  do  something  of  this. 
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How  Borden’s  Make  Milk  Prices 

Just  ho^  do  Borden’s  fix  the  price  of  milk  now,  it 
they  do,  and  hop  could  it  be  made  otherwise?  Do  you 
Ddieve  the  supply  and  demand  have  any  effect  on  the 
pnce?  D.  J. 

New  York. 

ARMERS  deliver  their  milk  to  Borden’s  every 
day  for  a  month.  Borden’s  may  use  it  for  10 
different  purposes  at  a  different  price  for  each  pur¬ 
pose  or  class.  They  keep  their  own  records.  No  one 
knows  how  much  they  use  in  each  class  but  them¬ 
selves.  From  their  own  record  or  estimate  they 
make  a  blended  or  average  price  for  all  the  milk. 
On  the  twentieth  of  the  following  month  farmers 
get  the  blended  price  less  the  deductions  made  by 
the  pool.  'The  milk  has  disappeared.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  the  figures  Borden’s  make.  Under  this 
plan  they  can  make  any  price  they  like.  The  making 
of  classified  prices  is  a  farce.  The  milk  is  not  sold. 
It  is  consigned  without  price  to  the  League.  The 
League  consigns  it  without  price  to  Borden’s  and 
20  days  after  the  last  can  is  delivei'ed  they  make  the 
price  for  the  whole  month.  The  milk  is  not  sold. 
The  farmer ‘is  sold. 

The  Unity  Association  has  suggested  a  fair,  hon¬ 
est  and  economic  plan  for  establishing  a  price  for 
milk  produced  under  city  regulation  for  liquid  con¬ 
sumption.  By  this  plan  farmers  themselves  would 
regulate  production  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city 
at  all  times  without  excessive  surplus  at  any  time. 
Under  such  conditions  a  fair  price  could  easily  be 
negotiated  for  a  month  or  period  in  advance  for 
liquid  milk  alone,  and  a  separate  and  distinct  price 
estimated  for  surplus  milk  based  on  its  average 
value  for  by-products,  and  returns  made  in  separate 
items  for  each  class.  This  was  substantially  the 
original  1916  plan  approved  by  dairy  farmers.  The 
cost  of  administering  the  plan  would  be  less  than  a 
cent  per  100  lbs. 

When  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  full  sway 
it  will  regulate  prices,  but  with  milk  and  many 
other  food  products  the  supply  is  manipulated  and 
the  effects  of  this  control  are  felt  only  through  long 
periods  of  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  downward 
swing  leaves  its  record  of  tragedies  in  ruined  pro¬ 
ducers  and  abandoned  farms. 

Centralized  Cooperation 

No  form  of  centralization  has  ever  been  adopted  that 
did  not  result  in  tyranny,  bureaucracy,  inflexibility,  re¬ 
action  and  decline. — Calvin  Coolidge. 

HE  speech  of  Ex-Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of 
Illinois,  and  prospective  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1928,  at  the  Dairymen’s  League  meeting  in 
Binghamton,  reads  for  the  most  part  like  the  edi¬ 
torials  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  15  to  30  years  ago,  on 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  co-operation  as  a 
means  by  which  farmers  could  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  a  more  reasonable  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  While  the  story  is  old  the  fact  that  a 
bumper  crop  brings  producers  less  than  a  short  crop 
is  yet  true,  and  it  is  proper  enough  to  recite  it  as  a 
basis  of  discussion.  It  is  equally  true  that  organized 
co-operation  among  themselves  is  the  hope  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products.  So  far  Mr. 
Lowden  is  on  safe  ground,  but  we  must  remind  him 
that,  bad  as  the  condition  of  the  farmer  was  nego¬ 
tiating  his  sales  as  an  individual,  he  has  become  in¬ 
finitely  more  helpless  when  tied  up  for  a  number 
of  years  in  a  centralized  organization  which  is  man¬ 
aged  and  operated  by  officials  over  whom  he  has  no 
control,  and  which  is  openly  or  covertly  in  alliance 
with  dealers  and  buyers.  And  this  is  the  type  of 
organization  that  Mr.  Lowden  approves.  It  is  the 
type  that  President  Coolidge  condemns. 

Twelve  years  ago  farm  co-operation  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  control  of  farmers  themselves. 
They  only  lacked  the  machinery  for  federating  their 
local  associations  into  a  general  agency  for  the  sale 
of  a  single  crop  or  product,  but  they  were  begining 
to  develop  these  agencies  also.  Then  the  lawyers 
and  professional  promoters  saw  an  opportunity  to 
organize  centralized  associations  so  that  control 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  management,  and 
independent  of  the  farmer.  Aaron  Sapiro  was  the 
leader  in  this  type  of  organization.  The  record  of 
his  activities  and  disasters  came  out  pretty  fully  in 
the  Sapiro-Ford  suit  in  Detroit  some  weeks  back. 
It  was  shown  that  the  farmer  was  helpless  in  these 
associations.  The  management  was  made  up  by  the 
promoters,  salaries  and  expenses  were  paid  and 
contracts  entered  independent  of  the  farmer  and 
without  his  consent.  Worst  of  all  alliances  were 
made  with  the  dealers  and  speculators,  for  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  promoters,  and  the  loss  of  the 
farm  producer.  In  this  system  the  farmer  was 
legally  tied  to  the  class  of  middlemen  whom  he 
sought  to  escape,  and  having  signed  the  contract, 
the  courts  held  him  to  it,  irrespective  of  the  hard¬ 


ship  it  imposed.  Mr.  Lowden  was  identified  with 
Mr.  Sapiro  in  this  system,  one  evidently  for  the 
money  in  it  and  the  other  for  the  political  prospect 
in  it.  Mr.  Lowden  apologized  with  lame  excuses 
for  the  failure  of  the  Sapiro  centralized  tobacco  as¬ 
sociation,  and  by  inference  for  the  chaos  in  the  New 
York  dairy  industry.  If  he  has  made  any  study  of 
the  subject  at  all  he  could  hardly  escape  the  real 
cause  of  the  failures. 

Whether  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  de¬ 
tails  or  not,  Governor  Lowden  is  willing  that  the 
Federal  government  should  turn  over  $250,000,000 
in  ready  money  to  the  promoters  of  the  centralized 
associations,  and  grant  them  powers  to  tax  every 
producer  of  basic  farm  crops  to  perpetuate  their 
powers  and  their  handling  of  other  people’s  money. 
President  Coolidge  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  pro¬ 
moters’  propaganda  and  vetoed  the  bill. 

At  least  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  who  are 
promoting  the  McNary-Haugen  form  of  legislation 
well  understand  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
Sapiro  type  of  organization.  They  must  have  some 
vision  of  the  joy-riding  in  it  for  the  promoters,  and 
of  the  calamity  to  farmers,  but  they  yield  to  political 
pressure  and  ambition.  If  they  had  courage  enough 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  individual  farmer 
in  the  association  by  national’  legislation  as  they 
safeguard  the  members  of  the  Federal  reserve  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  Mr.  Lowden  refers,  the  groundwork 
would  be  laid  for  a  safe  Federal  support  of  farm 
relief.  If  there  is  any  sincere  purpose  to  restore  the 
equality  of  farm  products  in  the  exchange  marts  of 
the  country,  the  legislation  will  take  the  control  of 
farm  organizations  out  of  the  partnership  now  ex¬ 
isting  between  middlemen,  politics  and  selfish  cen¬ 
tralized  leaders  and  place  the  control  safely  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  themselves  where  it  belongs.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  is  right.  The  one  curse  of  the  farm 
always  has  been  and  now  is  centralized  power. 

The  Unity  Milk  Plan  Again 

AIRYMEN  in  all  parts  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed  have  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association  for  $3  per  cwt. 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone  with  fat  and 
freight  differentials  for  the  six  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  If  this  price  is  assured  well  in  advance 
they  promise  to  produce  all  the  milk  required  by  the 
city  during  this  period.  The  Sheffield*  Producers  are 
ready  to  co-operate.  Friendly  dealers  are  in  fayor 
of  giving  producers  this  assurance  now.  All  that 
is  lacking  is  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Borden’s.  The  simple  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  would  stop  the  scramble  for  Winter 
milk.  It  would  do  away  with  all  the  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  propaganda  to  increase  production.  It 
would  remove  any  fear  of  the  so-called  “western 
menace.”  It  would  give  consumers  and  dealers  all 
the  fresh  milk  needed  when  they  want  it.  It  would 
give  dairy  farmers  a  chance  to  produce  milk  with¬ 
out  a  loss.  Just  why  should  a  farm  organization  and 
a  large  distributor  jointly  act  to  defeat  it  all? 

Unity  Dairymen  Making  Progress 

THE  LTnity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s-  Association 
is  already  substantially  100  per  cent  strong  in 
Herkimer  County,  the  home  of  President  Truman 
Cole.  Its  units  now  include  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  farm-owned  co-operative  milk  ship¬ 
ping  and  manufacturing  plants  in  the  State.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cole  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  confidence 
shown  in  his  leadership  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  his 
own  county.  And  from  present  indications,  before 
he  gets  through  with  his  job,  the  dairymen  of  Her¬ 
kimer  County  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 
He  is  already  displaying  those  rare  qualities  of 
leadership  which  have  never  failed  to  bring  abun¬ 
dant  and  permanent  success. 

Dairy  Farms  to  Have  43  Visitors 

DR.  Louis  I.  Harris,  City  Health  Commissioner, 
has  received  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  milk  inspection.  He  represented  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  that  his  inspection  forces  were 
not  adequate  properly  to  protect  the  city  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  and  that  55,000  farms  had  not  been  visited  in 
three  years.  The  State,  he  said,  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  the  inspection,  and  the  city  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  reports  of  the  milk  companies.  The 
new  appropriation  will  provide  43  new  inspectors  at 
$1,900  each,  five  veterinarians  at  $2,160  each,  and 
one  director  at  $7,500.  The  commissioner  said  this 
would  enable  him  to  make  two  inspections  annually, 
and  increase  the  quality  of  the  city’s  milk  supply. 
The  milk,  he  said,  is  also  inspected  as  it  reaches  the 
city. 

Recently  Commissioner  Harris  visited  several  city 
distributing  plants  and  declared  them  filthy.  Later 


a  half  dozen  firms  were  fined.  About  the  same  time 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  which  runs  a  retail  plant  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
authorities  and  show  cause  why  its  license  should 
not  be  revoked. 


May  Milk  Prices 


THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  May  for  3  per 
cent  milk  wei'e  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms  Pro- 
ducers’  Association,  $2.30;  Model  Dairy  Co.,  Ayer  & 
McKinney,  $2.30 ;  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  gross,  $2.08,  with  cash  deduction  of  15c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  6c  for  expenses, 
making  the  net  cash  price  $1.87. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1 
Class  2A 
Class  2B 
Class  3A 
Class  4A 
Class  4B 


1,188,776.63  x$2.75  =$3,269,135.73 
415,062.43  X  2.11  =  875,781.72 

120,881.32  X  2.36  =  285,279.91 

755,236.21  X  2.10  =  1,585,996.04 

59,793.09  X  1.44  =  86,102.04 

38,034.87  X  1.495=  38,034.87 


Gross 


2,565,191.07  $6,140,330.31 

2,565,191.07  X  $2.08  =  5,335,597.42 


.Unaccounted  for  . $  804,732.89 

The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  31.3c  per  100 
lbs.,  which  added  to  the  6c  for  expense  and  the  15c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  makes  a  total  of 
52.3c  per  100  lbs. 


Non-testers  Meet 

The  Non-testing  League  of  Oneida  County  held  a 
meeting  at  Taberg  last  week,  and  registered  42  new 
members.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  ar¬ 
range  for  another  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Flor¬ 
ence  on  Saturday  evening,  June  25.  This  Non-testing 
League  of  Oneida  County  would  be  glad  to  associate 
with  similar  organizations  in  other  counties  to  form  a 
State  association  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
producers  and  to  save  the  cows  of  the  State.  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  is  Samuel  M.  Emhof,  Marcy, 


Another  Unit  for  the  Unity 

A  meeting  of  farmers  of  this  vicinity  was  held  June 
16’  at  Frankfort,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss 
the  milk  situation  and  its  relation  to  the  Unity  Co¬ 
operative  Dairymen's  Association,  Inc.  Mr.  Cole,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  gave  a  splendid  outline  of  the 
Lmty  plan,  discussing  especially  its  organization  and 
operation  principles.  A  vote  was  taken  to  form  a  unit 
at  I  rankfort  to  be  known  as  the  Unity  Frankfort  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  Inc. 

The  following  officials  were  chosen  to  direct  the  unit  • 
President,  Floyd  Hight ;  vice-president,  Arthur  Towne  •' 
secretary,  H.  N.  Windecker ;  treasurer,  Charles  Ivrick. 
Membership  committee:  Fred  Jackson,  James  Hushes 
and  Danfort  Wheelock.  h  x  w 


Summer  Schools  of  Christian  Education 

Four  interdenominational  Summer  Schools  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  will  be  held  in  New  York  State  in  1927- 
namely  the  Eastern  New  York  Summer  School  held  at 
Round  Lake  on  July  5  to  16,  Summer  School  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  held  at  Camp  Westchester.  Westchester 
County,  on  July  25  to  August  4,  the  Central  New  York 
Summer  School,  on  the  campus  of  Cornell  University  on 
July  25  to  August  5,  and  the  Western  New  York  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  at  Silver  Lake,  on  August  15  to  26.  In 
each  of  these  schools  there  will  be  offered  from  25  to 
30  subjects  in  the  Standard  Training  Course,  which  is 
the  official  training  course  of  all  the  denominations  for 
the  training  of  church  school  officers  and  teachers. 


Prospects  for  California  Grape  Growers 

As  a  grape  grower  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Gladwin  s  article  on  the  eastern  grapes.  Now  could  we 
have  a  brief  article  on  the  grapes  in  California?  How 
do  the  growers  feel  in  regard  to  prices,  etc.?  Did  they 

S1**  *  money  last  year?  What  are  the  pi'ospects 
for  1927?  cj 

Pultney,  N.  Y.  * 


Hopeful  for  the  future  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
gi ape  grower  of  Califoi’nia  as  these  woi'ds  ai*e  written. 
Certainly  not  fox*  the  past  few  seasons  has  he  made  any 
real  money.  He  has  produced  large  crops  of  fine  fruit 
on  high-priced  lands,  he  has  loaded  and  shipped  it,  but 
when  the  returns  were  in  he  found  that  he  not  only 
had  made  no  money,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  he 
would  have  been  ahead  of  the  game  had  the  fruit  been 
kept  at  home.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  ear  after 
cai’  of  Califoi'nia  grapes  roll  into  the  eastern  tei’minals, 
and  to  one  not  knowing  the  facts  it  would  seem  that  the 
grape  grower  there  lived  in  a  bed  of  roses.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  talk  at  some  length  with  a  fruit  grower 
of  that  State  who  has  more  than  1,000  acres  in  differ- 
ent  fruits.  He  was  still  trying  to  find  a  fruit  that 
would  return  him  <x  profit,  and  lie  had  grown  grapes 
tor  a  number  of  years.  Probably  the  grape  acreage  of 
the  larger  holding  companies  in  California,  because  of 
the  tact,  that  their  fruit  can  be  turned  into  juice  right 
at  the  vineyard  and  thence  shipped  to  their  various  dis¬ 
tributors,  is  realizing  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  gx’owers  have  no  such  out¬ 
lets.  Occasionally  an  extra  fine  lot  of  a  special  variety 
has  sold  at  destination  at  some  profit,  but  it  is  reported 
on  good  authority  that  car  after  car  in  several  seasons 
has  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
freight.  Possibly  the  season  of  1926  showed  more  satis¬ 
factory  returns  as  a  whole  than  in  previous  years,  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  fruit  was  not  shipped 
This  had  the  tendency  to  stabilize  the  market.  Then! 
too,  many  thousand  tons  were  utilized  for  various  grape 
products,  and  this  kept  undesirable  varieties  out  of 
competition.  Along  in  June  the  California  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers’  Exchange  will  fix  the  selling  prices  to  be  asked 
in  1927  for  the  different  varieties.  The  California 
grower  is  burdened  with  big  overhead  of  high-priced 
lands,  taxes,  etc.  It  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  visit 
the  grape  sections  of  California  as  well  as  those  of 
Eastern  United  States  at  quite  frequent  intervals,  that 
the  California  grape  grower  is  not  one  whit  better  off 
than  his  brother  in  the  East.  E.  E.  g. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Life’s  Mirror 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits 
brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true ; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will 
show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in 
kind, 

And  honor  will  honor  meet ; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely 
find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

Give  pity  and  sorrow  to  those  who  mourn, 

You  will  gather  in  flowers  again, 

The  scattered  seeds  from  your  thoughts 
outborne, 

Though  the  sowing  seemed  in  vam. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

’Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do ; 

Then  give  to  the  Avorld  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges  (Mary 
Ainge  de  Vere,  1844-1920.) 

* 

The  following  recipes  for  canning  were 
given  last  year,  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  I.,  but  we 
are  asked  to  repeat  them,  as  they  gave 
such  general  satisfaction  : 

Strawberries. — Hull  and  wash  fresh, 
firm  berries  and  pack  them  into  sterilized 
fruit  cans.  When  the  can  is  half  full 
put  in  two-thirds  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
shake  down  well,  then  pack  in  more  ber¬ 
ries,  when  nearly  full  put  in  one-tliird 
more  of  sugar.  By  shaking  well  and 
carefully  pressing  down  one  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries  will  go  into  a  quart  jar.  Do  not 
add  any  ivater  (the  fruit  is  wet  from 
washing  and  they  make  their  own  syrup). 
Put  on  rubber  and  lid,  partially  seal  and 
process  14  minutes,  counting  from  the 
boiling  point.  The  sugar  may  not  all  dis¬ 
solve,  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  as  it  will 
before  they  are  used.  These  are  delicious. 

Rhubarb.  —  Wash  and  cut  in  inch 
length,  do  not  peel,  cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  put  over  fire  and  heat  until  almost 
boiling.  Then  drain  and  pack  into  cans. 
When  about  half  full  add  one  cup  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  to  a  quart  can,  then  fill  the 
can  with  rhubarb  (do  not  add  any  water) 
and  process  20  minutes.  The  sugai  may 
not  all  dissolve  right  away  but  it  will,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  syrup  in  the  can.  This 
is  delicious  and  can  hardly  be  told  from 
the  fresh ;  it  makes  delicious  pies. 

* 

Every  year  we  are  asked  to  repeat  in¬ 
structions  for  canning  beans.  Many 
housekeepers  seem  to  think  it  harder  to 
can  beans  than  other  vegetables.  The 
following  method  gives  a  superior  prod¬ 
uct,  and  is  certain  if  carefully  followed 
out:  Beans  should  be  tender  and  freshly 
gathered.  Wash,  string  and  cut.  We  do 
not  blanch  them,  and  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  any  difference,  but  if  this  is  de¬ 
sired  blanch  for  five  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  then  chill  in  cold  water.  Pack  in 
freshly  washed  jars  to  within  one  inch 
of  top,  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  the  quart, 
and  fill  up  with  hot  water.  Put  on  rub¬ 
ber,  adjust  lid  and  bring  wire  over  the 
top ;  put  in  kettle,  and  boil  steadily  for 
three  hours;  then  tighten  lid  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  processed  in  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  the  beans  are  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  in  water  enough  to  cover 
before  placing  in  jars,  and  are  then  pro¬ 
cessed  for  40  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Rain,  rain,  one  hard  storm  after  an¬ 
other,  that  sends  one  scurrying  after 
chickens  and  turkeys,  and  keeps  one  won¬ 
dering  through  the  night  if  the  coops  and 
hens  can  protect  the  little  ones  from  such 
a  deluge.  As  yet  only  three  have  found 
a  watery  grave.  One  does  so  hate  to 
have  the  little  fellows  downed,  and  then 
when  they  get  up  to  a  marketable  size  one 
hates  again  to  sell  them.  If  we  could 
rear  them  without  becoming  attached  to 
them,  but  I  cannot.  They  are  under  my 
feet,  in  my  lap,  on  the  pan  and  right 
after  me.  I  guess  I  spoil  them,  but  any¬ 
way  they  grow  and  thrive.  Only  one  old 
turkey  hen — what  a  time  we  have !  1 

can  see  her  head  bobbing  around  among 
the  yellow  weeds  on  hill  facing  the  front 
of  tiie  house.  I  get  feed  pail  and  start. 
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She  will  lower  head  and  start  up  the 
hill,  creeping  along  on  the  grouaid.  When 
I  get  near  she  and  every  turkey  will 
flatten  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  then 
she  will  call,  flop  and  scare  the  little 
ones  well  nigh  to  death.  Evening  after 
evening  we  go  through  the  same  process 
and  I  finally  get  them  herded  to  their 
shelter.  Turkeys  are  to  a  certain  extent 
like  people ;  some  will  learn  and  some 
will  not. 

Last  evening  we  were  at  a  grave  dec¬ 
oration  at  the  Green  Shed,  which  used  to 
be  years  ago  the  site  of  an  old-time  camp 
meeting  ground.  The  cemetery  is  well 
filled,  many  graves  unmarked  and  the 
occupants  unknown,  but  there  were  so 
many  of  those  I  had  known  and  loved  now 
sleeping  in  that  vast  city  of  the  dead  I 
had  not  sufficient  flowers  to  go  round. 
Here  was  one  who  had  been  such  a  good 
friend  to  me  in  far-off  childhood  days, 
there  a  jolly  companion  of  my  youth. 
Here  a  smiling  blue-eyed  baby,  there  its 
mother  nearby ;  here  one  of  my  scliool- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


769.  —  Semi  Sports 
Style.  The  pattern 
cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3  yds. 
of  40-in.  material, 
with  y2  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting  and 
1%  yds.  of  32-in. 
material  for  sepa* 
rate  camisole.  Ten 
cents. 


768.  —  Sports  Inspi¬ 
ration.  The  pattern 
cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
3  yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


782.  —  Effective 

Sports  Dress.  T  li  e 
pattern  cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


pattern  cut  in  sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  5%  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


New  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


mates,  there  one  of  my  good  friends  who 
always  stood  by  in  time  of  trouble,  need 
or  distress,  and  on  and  on,  until  it 
seemed  there  were  more  I  loved  beneath 
the  sod  than  above.  I  think  it  a  good 
idea  to  snatch  a  few  hours  from  life’s 
busy  rush  to  visit  these  hallowed  mounds, 
and  reflect  that  we,  too,  will  soon  become 
an  inhabitant  of  this  vast  city  here  or 
elsewhere,  and  there  will  be  nothing  alive 
here,  only  for  memory  of  us  in  a  few 
faithful  hearts,  and  even  that  in  time  will 
fade  and  our  very  name  be  forgotten. 
Such  hours  help  us  to  remember  we  are 
only  swift  passengers  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  that  beyond  there  is  a  city 
eternal  as  the  heavens,  one  not  made 
with  hands,  a  blessed  abode  prepared  for 
those  who  keep  the  faith. 

Go  with  me  to  the  hillside  and  pluck 
a  few  of  those  wild  berries  growing  there. 
Nature  planted  them.  Long  before  you 
reach  them  you  can  whiff  the  delicious 
odor,  and  the  flavor.  First  look  for 
snakes,  bugs  and  beetles,  then  pluck  cap 


and  eat.  Or  if  man  has  not  been  too 
ruthless,  fill  a  pail  with  them,  and  cap 
them.  Then  line  a  pan  with  soft  biscuit 
dough,  fill  to  the  top  with  berries,  add 
sugar,  a  bit  of  butter,  a'  top  crust  and 
bake  slowly  until  crust  is  done.  Take 
from  pan,  let  cool,  go  to  the  dairy  and 
skim  off  some  thick  sweet  cream,  and 
enjoy  a  feast.  You  will  not  need  any 
other  flavoring  at  all,  because  I  know 
from  experience  the  flavor  of  a  wild 
strawberry  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Firlands  had  about  half  a  year  that 
seemed,  and  still  seems,  mostly  like  a 
nightmare.  Cousin  Harvey  was  so  poor¬ 
ly  in  December  that  I  began  helping  with 
the  feeding,  though  hardly  over  grippe 
myself.  It  proved  to  be  a  good  thing  I 
did,  getting  used  to  the  schedule  before 
he  went  clear  down  with  sciatica,  in 
January.  The  efficient  Edith  (next 
neighbor  to  the  south)  and  I  did  the 
feeding,  and  the  ex-teacher’s  wife  from 
the  west  came  night  and  morning  to  'help 
milk.  Everything  was  a  glare  of  ice, 
morning  after  morning,  and  I  was  so 
afraid  something  would  happen  to  them, 
and  so  much  depending  on  them  in  their 
own  homes.  And  when  it  was  not  ice 
it  was  mud.  Before  the  end  of  January, 
the  ex-teacher  was  taken  sick,  and  it 
was  many  weeks  before  he  was  up  again, 
so  that  eliminated  one  helper.  Edith 
was  about  worn  out,  so  we  went  in 
search  of  a  man  to  come  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  and  do  the  milking  and  the  heavier 
feeding.  This  was  an  old  neighbor  and 
distant  relative,  and  splendid  help.  I 
still  chopped  and  mixed  stock  feed,  and 
took  all  the  care  of  the  chickens.  When 
Spring  work  opened  I  had  to  give  him  up 
to  a  man  who  had  him  engaged.  By  this 
time,  Harvey  could  drag  himself  out  to 
the  barn,  and  milk,  and  1  hired  a  chap 
to  carry  corn  and  hay  and  clean  stables. 
He  fizzled  out  in  three  days.  After  that 
I  carried  the  corn  till  I  could  get  the 
biggest  shotes  off  to  market,  and  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  with  that  much  of  the 
burden  lifted. 

The  market  hogs  are  gone  now,  and 
Cousin  Harvey  does  the  feeding  unless 
there  is  some  unusual  amount  of  work  on 
hand,  except  tending  my  little  chickens. 
But  the  rain  has  been  so  constant  that 
we  are  two  months  behind  with  our  gard¬ 
ens,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  my  sewing 
of  cottons  done,  and  sort  of  work  I  aim 
to  do  in  such  weather  as  I  occupied  this 
year  in  tramping  around  the  barn !  I 
had  lost  my  appetite  as  a  result  of  the 
grippe,  and  part  of  the  time  1  could 
worry  down  nothing  but  milk ;  but  it 
kept  me  going — blessing  on  my  Jersey 
cows ! 

Along  with  all  the  hardships,  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  about  the  situation 
was  renewal  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  live  stock.  The  only  cow  on  the 
place  that  I  was  the  least  bit  afraid  of 
developed  a  tremendous  affection  for  me 
as  soon  as  I  had  fed  her  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  has  not  lost  it.  Sometimes  I 
do  not  feed  or  tie  the  young  stock  for  a 
week  or  so,  now,  and  they  do  not  forget 
me  in  the  meantime.  My  “First  Cow 
Lady,”  dear  Bella,  is  a  grandma  now, 
and  her  husky  granddaughter  is  absolute¬ 
ly  the  freshest,  friskiest,  most  “alecky” 
thing  on  the  place. 

I  have  divided  this  day  between  the 
yard  and  the  strawberry  bed.  We  had 
a  windstorm  some  time  ago,  that  strewed 
the  yard  with  old  apple  trees,  and  the 
grass  got  almost  unmanageable  before  the 
brush  could  be  removed,  as  it  rained  all 
the  time,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
to  do.  But  it  is  mowed  now,  after  a 
fashion  ;  another  “bobbing”  will  improve 
it.  No  trees  fell  here  that  were  not  rot¬ 
ten  at  the  heart,  except  that  the  huge 
100-year-old  pear  tree  crushed  a  nice 
young  Rome  Beauty  in  its  fall.  We  have 
no  right,  really,  to  complain  of  storms 
here ;  even  a  few  miles  away  they  are 
much  worse,  and  a  few  States  away,  be¬ 
yond  comparison. 

We  have  thought  at  times  that  the 
fruit  would  all  be  killed,  yet  much  sur¬ 
vives.  Currants  (my  favorite  jelly)  were 
a  lovely  prospect  when  the  freeze,  came, 
and  left  about  a  third  of  the  fruit,  but 
did  not  hurt  the  gooseberries  alongside. 
Raspberries  were  badly  bitten,  crop  still 
uncertain ;  first  strawberries  killed,  but 
plenty  left  to  use  and  a  few  to  sell. 
There  are  a  good  many  apples  left,  and 
peaches  have  been  a  problem  ;  first  they 
were  killed,  then  they  weren’t,  then  they 
were,  etc.  There  will  be  some,  if  they 
don’t  drop  off  even  yet. 

I  always  get  hatching  eggs  from  the 
“Best  Friends.”  They  had  their  hens 
blood-tested  this  year ;  found  only  two 
reactors  and  isolated  them.  Their  chicks, 
and  mine  from  their  eggs,  have  been,  re¬ 
markable — not  a  chicken  lost  from  sick¬ 
ness.  (A  piece  of  wood  fell  on  one  of 
mine,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  were 
mashed  in  hatching.)  As  we  don’t  feed 
a  bit  alike,  we  credit  the  healthy  chicks 
themselves.  Mine  have  grown  splendidly 
on  rolled  oats  and  sour  milk,  and  chicken- 
yard  range  when  it  stopped  raining  long 
enough.  They  never  even  saw  a  drop  of 
drinking  water  till  they  were  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  I  don’t  suppose  it  would 
hurt  them,  but  mine  have  always  seemed 
to  do  better  started  on  sour  milk. 

I  looked  at  the  mercury  just  now  when 
putting  a  cat  out.  It  is  hanging  around 
50  degrees,  as  it  has  done  for  several 
nights.  It  is  not  very  far  to  frost,  but 
it  is  not  predicted.  There  is  no  use  of 


putting  away  blankets  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  got  at  easily  ;  and  heavy  coat  and 
dresses  hang  ready  to  hand  in  my  closet 
beside  thin  crepes. 

Poor  Toto  will  hate  to  be  put  out  to 
her  box.  She  is  tied  up  in  a  knot  on 
the  sofa,  snoring,  after  a  hard  half-day 
of  digging  for  moles  over  in  the  old 
strawberry  bed.  She  covered  herself  with 
gore  and  glory  this  Spring  by  killing  a 
full-grown  groundhog,  and  still  bears  the 
scars  on  nose  and  shoulder. 

I  bought  another  sofa  the  other  day, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  certain  relatives 
and  friends !  I  meant  it  for  an  invest¬ 
ment,  thinking  I  knew  where  to  sell  it. 
But  this  S-ft.  monster  really  crowds  even 
my  good-sized  room,  and  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  this  and  keep  the  new  one, 
which  is  smaller.  We’ll  see,  when  I  get 
it  home  from  the  upholsterer.  I  expect 
to  see  about  material  for  it  this  week. 
The  denim  brocade  that  I  used  on  this 
one  faded  miserably  in  the  strong  south 
light,  so  I  must  have  something  better 
this  time.  E.  M.  o. 


The  Washstand  Desk 

The  accompanying  picture  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  a  desk  I  made  from  an  old 
washstand.  'Only  the  material  in  the 
original  piece  was  used.  It  was  a  very 
simple  job  ;  very  easily  done.  H.  w.  T. 

I  needed  a  desk  to  match  the  maple 
bedroom  suite  in  my  daughter’s  room.  I 
used  an  all-wood  washstand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  drawer  was  left  in  the  stand, 


Another  Washstand  Desk 

of  course.  The  doors  at  the  bottom  were 
removed,  also  the  towel  rack  at  the  back 
of  the  top.  A  small  book  shelf  was  made 
across  the  stand  at  the  back.  Ivory 
enamel  paint,  of  a  creamy  shade  was 
used,  and  we  have  a  desk  that  is  equal 
to  one  for  which  $25  might  be  paid.  A 
blue  blotting  pad  covers  the  top  of  the 
desk  and  is  frequently  renewed. 

MRS.  L.  s.  J. 


Two  Spring  Favorites — 
Bluefish  and  Shad 

Superior  Baked  Bluefish. — One  blue- 
fish,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tablespoon 
salt  pork  fat,  1)4  cups  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  one  teaspoon  chopped  parsley, 
one  small  onion,  chopped  fine,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  chopped  pickle, 
%  cup  hot  milk,  )4  teaspoon  pepper. 
(Slices  of  lemon  for  garnish.) 

Heat  the  salt  pork  fat,  and  in  it  melt 
the  butter.  When  hot,  add  the  milk, 
and  cracker  crumbs.  When  blended  stir 
in  the  other  ingredients  with  a  fork, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Wash  and  wipe  the 
bluefish,  stuff  and  sew.  Cut  deep  gashes 
on  either  side  of  the  fish,  and  insert  a 
slice  of  salt  pork  in  each  gash.  Season 
thoroughly  with  salt  and  pepper,  brush 
with  melted  butter,  and  dredge  with  flour. 
Place  on  five  inch  strips  of  cheese  cloth 
(to  lift  out  fish  without  breaking)  and 
then  place  in  an  oiled  dripping  pan,  and 
surround  with  chopped  salt  pork.  Bake, 
allowing  15  minutes  to  the  pound.  Baste 
often  with  pan  fluid  or  add  more  salt  pork 
grease.  Serve  hot,  garnished  with  slices 
of  lemon. 

Planked  Shad. — One  shad  with  back¬ 
bone  removed,  one  tablespoon  parsley,  one 
onion  chopped  very  fine,  four  tablespoons 
butter,  %  tablespoon  salt,  white  pepper 
to  taste,  two  tablespoons  tomato  catsup, 
or  slices  of  lemon.  With  olive  oil,  thor¬ 
oughly  saturate  an  oak  plank,  with  very 
smooth  surface.  Wipe  the  shad,  place 
skin  side  down  on  the  plank.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dot  liberally 
with  butter.  Cook  in  a  hot  oven  for  35 
minutes.  Brown  on  a  broiler.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley  and  onion.  If  de¬ 
sired,  tomato  catsup  or  slices  of  lemon 
may  also  be  added.  Helen  n.  upson. 


Help  with  Buttonholes 

Outline  size  of  buttonhole  to  be  made 
with  crayon.  Give  three  quick  sewings 
around  line  on  machine.  This  will  be 
found  very  durable  for  rough  material, 
also  on  fine  fabric ;  one  sewing  around 
material  of  better  texture ;  then  gone  over 
the  usual  way  by  hand  sewing.  This  will 
keep  edges  from  fraying  out.  G.  s. 
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To  Tie  and  Dye  Material 

There  is  no  end  to  the  pretty  and  use¬ 
ful  things  that  can  be  made  by  tying  and 
dyeing  material.  It  is  a  fascinating  work 
whereby  one  can  work  out  her  own  in¬ 
dividuality  to  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
With  so  many  dye  stuffs  on  the  market 
it  is  easy  for  the  housewife  to  do  all  her 
own  dyeing.  It  is  very  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  follow  closely  directions 
as  given  on  the  packages,  if  best  results 
are  obtained. 

If  you  want  several  colors  on  hand,  buy 
the  desired  number  and  make  according 
to  directions,  then  strain  through  several 
thicknesses  of  thin  cloth.  Put  different 
colors  in  separate  jars  and  label.  Test 
colors  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth.  If 
too  dark  mix  in  more  water.  If  differ¬ 
ent  shades  are  desired  mix  colors. 

Silks,  blouses,  house  dresses,  aprons, 
night  gowns,  petticoats  and  children’s 
clothes  are  some  of  the  things  for  the 
wardrobe  that  may  be  tied  and  dyed.  For 
the  house  furnishings  you  can  make  dress¬ 
er  scarfs,  window  curtains,  bedspreads, 
cushion  covers,  lampshades,  buffet  sets, 
luncheon  cloths,  napkins,  couch  covers, 
piano  scarfs  and  many  other  things.  You 
can’t  tell  exactly  how  your  design  is  go¬ 
ing  to  turn  out,  so  a  happy  sux-prise  is 
usually  in  store.  That’s  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  this  fascinating  work. 

Use  a  square  of  any  light  colored  goods, 
silk,  cotton,  light  wool  or  any  kind  you 
desire.  Fold  cloth  in  four  square,  mark 
center  point  with  a  pin.  Wrap  tightly 
with  a  strong  string  the  desired  distance 
from  the  center  point.  If  you  don’t  wrap 
tig  t,  the  dye  will  run  under  the  string. 
Where  you  want  the  next  light  color  on 
cloth  wrap  arid  tie  also.  Continue  until 
you  have  as  many  wrappings  as  you  want. 
Now  dip  material  in  dye  accoi'ding  to  di¬ 
rections.  Then  rinse  thoroughly  in  sev¬ 
eral  waters.  Rinse  until  no  more  color 
will  come  out  into  the  water.  Then  un¬ 
tie,  and  iron  soon  as  it  has  dried  suf¬ 
ficiently.  When  your  material  is  wrapped 
ready  to  dip  it  will  look  like  this. 


Fig  IV  Fig  .  Fig  3k, 

For  designs  for  dresses,  aprons  and 
such  articles  where  you  want  flowers, 
birds  and  so  forth,  take  a  pencil  and  mark 
lightly  on  goods.  Then  sew  a  thi'ead 
around  the  outline.  Draw  up  thread  and 
wrap  tightly  around  gathers  with  a  string. 
In  this  way  you  can  get  beautiful  and 
artistic  effects.  Unbleached  muslin  is  a 
good  kind  of  material  to  use  for  mak¬ 
ing  garments  to  tie  and  dye. 

AIRS.  R.  J.  MOON. 


We  Entertain  Our  Rich 
Neighbors 

We  are  blessed  with  some  rather 
•wealthy  neighbors  who,  about  once  a 
year,  bid  us  to  their  board  and  ply  us 
with  the  kind  of  food  one  l’eads  about  in 
toothpaste  advertisements.  Unlike  the 
poor  dears  in  the  advertisement  it  is  a 
novelty  to  us  and  we  can  enjoy  it  to  the 
full  with  no  fear  of  dire  results.  From 
canape  to  mousse  everything  is  delectable, 
and  we  go  home  full  of  good  cheer  and 
neighborly  affection. 

There  comes  a  day  not  long  after  when 
it  occurs  to  us  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  invite  them  to  our  cottage  for  a  bite 
of  porridge.  But  what  to  eat  and  how 
to  serve  it,  and  oh,  dear,  so  many  things ! 
Competition  would  be  only  poor  imita¬ 
tion,  beside  being  ridiculbus,  and  what 
to  do?  Then  we  had  our  happy  thought. 
All  the  world  loves  variety,  and  perhaps 
just  as  we  were  delighted  with  their 
exotic  food,  so  they  would  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  distinctly  our  own.  The  feeble  ef¬ 
forts  of  one  maid  would  mean  nothing  to 
those  who  had  a  butler,  so  why  bother 
xvith  her  at  all? 

We  asked  them  for  a  Sunday  evening 
Avhen  the  faithful  Eliza  would  be  out. 
Long  before  their  coming  I  set  the  table 
and  had  the  kitchen  in  order,  with  two 
clean  aprons  laid  out.  Then  I  slipped  a 
pan  of  muffins  in  the  oven,  put  on  my 
best  dress  and  aAvaited  them  calmly.  Soon 
the  whirr  of  a  motor  announced  their  ar¬ 
rival.  Wraps  off,  Mrs.  Croesus  and  I  re¬ 
tired  to  the  kitchen  and  donned  the 
aprons,  closely  followed  by  the  two  hus¬ 
bands  demanding  jobs  and  aprons.  Mr. 
Croesus  was  set  to  grind  the  coffee  and 
Mrs.  Croesus  to  beat  the  eggs.  I  had 
previously  arranged  the  boA\Tl  and  beater 
on  the  table,  and  had  the  eggs  in  a  pretty 
little  dish,  the  salt  and  pepper  handy  in 
two  shakers.  On  the  back  of  the  stove 
I  had  a  pan  of  creamed  potatoes  simmer¬ 
ing.  When  the  coffee  Avas  on,  the  txvo 
husbands  Avere  detailed  to  fill  the  Avater 
pitcher,  cai’ry  in  the  butter,  light  the  can¬ 
dles,  and  start  the  open  fire,  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  cool. 

My  salad  Avas  all  arranged  on  four 
plates,  tomato  jelly  with  little  balls  of 
homemade  cream  cheese,  and  these  were 
taken  in  and  put  on  the  table  Avitli  the 
rest  of  the  supper.  In  spite  of  much  hi¬ 
larity,  evei’ytliing  seemed  to  get  done  at 
once,  and  the  muffins  didn’t  burn,  and  the 
eggs  Avere  scrambled  just  to  a  turn  xvhen 
the  coffee  w7as  done. 


When  the  main  part  of  the  supper  was 
over  we  two  sat  still  and  let  the  men  do 
the  clearing  away,  just  as  if  we  had  two 
butlers.  The  dessert  was  a  butterscotch 
pie,  which  my  husband  considers  the  king 
— or  queen — of  all  foods,  and  to  which  I 
noticed  Mr.  Croesus  did  full  justice.  So 
did  his  Avife. 

The  greatest  point  of  interest  to  our 
guests  seemed  to  be  that  everything  Ave 
served,  except  coffee  and  sugar,  was  pro¬ 
duced  right  on  our  own  farm.  Probably 
the  simple  food  was  as  much  a  novelty 
to  them  as  their  course  dinner  was  to  us. 
After  all  people  like  us  for  what  we  are, 
and  are  only  bored  by  our  poor  efforts  to 
appear  to  be  something  else.  When  I  see 
my  friends  xvorrying  about  what  they 
shall  do  for  entertainment  and  sighing 
over  the  extra  work  involved,  I  always 
urge  them  to  do  something  simple,  and  not 
to  be  all  hot  and  bothered  when  their 
guests  arrive,  and  too  tired  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  No  guest  ever  likes  to  feel  that  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  unusual  trouble  to 
his  hostess. 

Some  suggested  menus  for  painless  en¬ 
tertaining  : 

For  a  Hot  Evening. — Chicken  jelly, 
fresh  asparagus  salad,  muffins,  honey, 
fresh  straxvberries  and  cream,  small  cakes, 
iced  tea  with  mint. 

For  a  Cold  Evening. — Scrambled  eggs, 
ci’eamed  potatoes,  baking  powder  biscuits, 
plum  jam,  apple  salad,  cottage  cheese, 
butterscotch  pie,  coffee. 

For  Any  Evening. — Creamed  chicken, 
tomato  jelly  salad,  hot  buttered  toast, 
peach  jam,  lemon  pie,  coffee. 

MARY  G.  TOWNSEND. 


Health  Work  in  the  School 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest 
Mother  Bee’s  experiences  Avith  the  health 
campaign  in  the  schools.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  so  different  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  write  of  it.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  heartily  back  of  the 
health  officials  in  their  effort  to  protect 
children.  And  yet  “the  marvel  is  that  our 
children  lhTe  in  spite  of,  and  not  because 
of,  our  care.”  Necessarily  at  headquar¬ 
ters  there  must  be  outlined  a  course  of 
health  xvoi-k  for  all  teachers  to  folloxv. 
Some  teacher#  are  tactful,  sympathetic, 
and  AAfise,  and  adapt  their  Avork  to  the 
needs  of  their  particular  communities ; 
Avhile  others,  lacking  natural  tact  and 
understanding,  are  xvoi’se  than  the  pro- 
vei’bial  “bull  in  the  china  shop,”  and  do  a 
world  of  harm  in  their  effort  to  do  good. 
I  cannot  understand  a  teacher  who  would 
make  a  practice  of  inquii’ing  into  each 
child’s  breakfast  menu.  Tact  Avas  surely 
lacking.  And  yet  we  have  a  teacher  in 
our  OAvn  school  who  carries  on  each  year 
such  an  active  he..lth  campaign  that  the 
mothers  of  children  in  her  gx’ade  joke  Avith 
each  other  about  the  reform  it  works  in 
the  family.  No  one’s  feelings  are  hurt. 
No  one  feels  that  she  piles  into  family 
affairs.  She  has  a  faculty  for  inspiring 
her  pupils,  for  creating  a  real  enthusiasm 
over  clean  fingernails,  wholesome  break¬ 
fasts,  ventilated  bedrooms,  and  such 
things.  My  own  little  son,  iioav  txvo  years 
out  of  her  grade,  speaks  often  of  the 
habits  he  began  in  Miss  F’s  room  and  how 
he  still  loves  her.  Her  method  was 
rather  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  right 
things.  When  they  discussed  breakfasts 
she  encouraged  those  xvho  cared  to,  to  tell 
of  the  good  breakfasts  they  had  eaten. 
And  then  her  xvords  of  commendation,  her 
enthusiasm  over  the  good  breakfasts, 
made  the  less  fortunate  ories  very  anxious 
to  come  next  morning  and  report  a  fine 
breakfast.  Residt :  More  than  one  mother 
was  told  something  like  this :  “Mother, 
get  some  rolled  oats  so  I  can  have  some 
for  breakfast.  And  please  don’t  fry  my 
egg  this  morning.  I  xvant  to  tell  Miss  F 
I  ate  a  soft-boiled  egg  for  bi-eakfast.”  One 
of  her  special  lessons  xvas  the  chase  after 
Old  Man  Coffee.  She  drexv  at  one  end  of 
her  board  a  coffeepot  xvith  very  active 
legs  and  a  very  frightened  face.  Behind 
him  ran  a  long  row  of  milk  bottles  in 
full  chase.  Each  child  who  drunk  milk 
for  breakfast  had  his  name  on  one  of  the 
milk  bottles.  It  was  the  desire  of  every 
child  in  the  room  to  be  in  the  chase  and 
have  his  name  on  a  bottle.  And  you 
would  be  surprised  to  knoxv  lioxv  many 
little  ones  from  supposedly  good  families 
drank  coffee  and  cream  instead  of  milk 
for  breakfast. 

We  have  this  year  carried  on  free  milk 
distribution  at  the  mid-morning  recess  for 
those  children  suggested  by  the  county 
nurse.  We  liaxTe  had  as  high  as  27  at  one 
time.  And  in  no  case  has  there  been  a 
feeling  of  receiving  chai-ity  or  of  being 
forced  to  take  something  not  desired.  We 
expected  to  meet  obstacles,  but  none  ap¬ 
peared.  And  xve  have  some  most  inter¬ 
esting  records  of  gain  in  weight. 

It  is  easy  to  place  a  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  lay  out  a  course  of  health 
work.  But  a  tactless  teacher  can  “play 
hob”  xvith  it  and  create  more  distrust  of 
the  health  xvork  in  a  month  than  a  corps 
of  good  xvorkers  can  straighten  out  in  a 
year.  I  am  sorry  such  teachers  have  to 
be,  and  I  hope  “Mother  Bee”  may  some 
day  meet  such  a  teacher  as  our  Miss  F. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Three  Ways  with  Round 
Clams 

After  a  morning  spent  in  digging  or 
“watchful  wading”  for  quahogs,  the  three 
little  bears  are  apt  to  clamor  for  one  of 
three  dishes.  Perhaps  their  favorite  is 


one  called  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves : 

Flapdoodles. — Like  most  others  it  be¬ 
gins  with  scrubbing  the  clams  and  put¬ 
ting  them  over  the  fire  with  a  very  little 
water,  until  the  shells  open  “just  a 
crack.”  Then  the  clams  are  taken  out 
and  chopped  fine,  all  the  good  liquor  be¬ 
ing  poured  off  and  saved,  of  course.  Mix 
a  half  cup  of  flour  with  a  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  a  half  cup  of  dry  bread 
crumbs,  a  beaten  egg  and  a  half  cup  of 
the  clam  liquor ;  add  a  dozen  chopped 
clams,  a  bit  of  salt,  and  celery  salt, 
onion  juice  or  other  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  a  few  spoons  of  milk,  to  make  it  the 
consistency  of  rather  thick  pancake  bat¬ 
ter.  Bake  in  small  cakes  on  a  greased 
griddle,  and  eat  with  plenty  of  butter. 

Clam  Patties. — Prepare  a  dozen  clams 
as  above.  Make  a  thick  sauce  using  two 
tablespoons  each  of  butter  and  flour,  one 
cup  of  the  clam  broth,  and  finally,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  with  the  clams.  Hollow 
out  stale  rolls,  butter  the  inside  and  bake 
very  sloxvly  until  they  begin  to  color.  Fill 
xvith  the  clam  mixture,  cover  with  bread 
crumbs,  lay  a  tiny  curl  of  bacon  on  each, 
and  broxvn  in  a  hot  oven.  Another  way, 
one  that  delights  the  children,  is  to  oil 
the  larger  clam  shells  and  bake  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  these. 

Hoav  pleased  the  cook  is  xvhen  some¬ 
body  asks  for  “real  clams — you  know — 
just  clams !”  Again  they  are  scrubbed 
and  rinsed,  thexx  ranged  in  a  dripping  pan 
and  put  into  the  hottest  kind  of  an  oven 
until  they  gape  opens  but  not  a  moment 
longer.  Then  each  one’s  is  loosened  from 
the  shell  with  a  sharp  knife,  receives  a 
dab  of  butter — and  the  little  bears  do 
the  rest !  Hoav  good,  they  are — just 
clams. !  B.  F.  D. 


Cleaning  Problems 

Will  waterglass  injure  clothing?  How 
can  I  remove  the  white  rings  it  makes  on 
stone  jars?  Hoav  can  I  remove  the 
gum  from  raincoats?  I  could  use  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Hoav  can  I  remove  grease  from 
clothing?  b.  h.  E. 

Maryland. 

I  do  not  knoxv  of  any  method  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  glazed  surface  of  an  eai’thenxvare 
jar  in  AA’hieh  a  solution  of  xvaterglass  has 
been  kept.  Naphtha  soap  is  fairly  ef¬ 
ficient  in  removing  grease  from  clothing, 
and  various  commercial  cleaners  of  value 
are  found  in  the  stores.  Carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  obtainable  at  drug  stores,  xvill  dis¬ 
solve  rubber  and  might  ansxver  your  pur¬ 
pose  in  removing  the  nibber  coating  from 
xvaterproofed  coats.  M.  b.  d. 
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We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34tht  St.  New  York  City 


7x11  ENLARGEMENT  of  your 
favorite  kodak  film  with  your  roll 
developed  and  six  prints — 40c. 

WORLDS  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Westerville,  Ohio  •  tSox  io> 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25 %  T0  40S 
We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FKEH  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

AVe  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10%  Fountain.  Ave.,  R,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Ship  large  or  small  lots; 
I  best  cash  prices;  lots  held 
separate  when  so  requested.  AVe  furnish  bank  reference. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Our 

New 


Household  Device 


washes  and  dries  win¬ 
dows,  sweeps,  cleans 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
Complete  outllt  costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit. 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa.. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Fhince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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No  sooty  kettles  to  scour,  no  black  pots  and 
pans  to. make  a  nightmare  of  dish- washing, 
when  you  use  Perfection  Oil  Stoves. 

DEPENDABLE,  SAFE,  ECONOMICAL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

makes  cows  milkable 

They  relax.  They  let  down.  You  get  the  last  drop. 
It  is  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines. 
Because  of  this  odor  it  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

First — It  is  the  most  effective  fly  and  mosquito  repellent 

known  to  science - quick  in  action,  long  lasting. 

Second  —  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Therefore,  while  it 
is  keeping  the  flies  away,  it  is  also  destroying  the  disease  germs 

that  attack  your  cow’s  body - disinfecting  your  barns,  and 

injecting  into  the  atmosphere  a  most  healthful  odor. 

Third  —  No  herd  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  ever  suffers 
from  warbles,  which  cause  a  great  annual  loss  to  dairymen  and 
farmers. 

It  does  not  blister — does  not  stain  the  hair — does 
not  taint  milk.  Applied  to  the  hands  and  face,  it 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump, 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse¬ 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


STOPS  LAM  EN  ESS 


from  a  bon*  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  actsmildly  butquickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  “Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
Working  daily.” 


Absorbine 
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Sheep  s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Corona  is  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing  ointment  for  Burns.Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 
uses  today  and  at  our  expense. 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 

-OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit.” 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO..  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog 


money  on 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sf..Qui.cj, 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
Farm  Truck  or  Road 
wheels  to  fit 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  Fist  Mailed  on  Request 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  ; 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tli  Street  New  York 
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writes  J.  C.  Willard, Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
“High-speed  cutters  are  dangerous  and 
take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
stalks,  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through.’* 
“We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove,  Ky. 


Here’s  a  Book  You  Need — FREE 


The  1927  Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  silage — and  MORE  silage — at  lower  cost. 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  “Papec  News”. 


Fi£ht  the  Corn  Borer  wjih  a  Papec 


and 


feeds 


Ifyourdealer 
cant  supply  yon 
write 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Ca. 

1212-B  Breaks  Building 
Chicage  -  -  Illinois 

Send  for  free  dairy  and 
poultry  books  today 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pasture  Crops  for  Swine 

There  have  been  many  calls  this  year 
for  information  about  seeding  pasture 
crops  for  pigs.  Few  of  us  realize  the 
value  of  green  food  for  pigs ;  in  truth 
such  food  is  as  necessary  as  for  cows  or 
hens.  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Har- 
pendings,  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  good  advice 
about  pasturing  hogs  is  given.  Here  is 
some  of  it.  Dates  should  be  modified  to 
suit  the  latitude  : 

At  least  one  lot  should  be  devoted  to 
sorghum.  The  growing  season  is  not  long, 
and  cut  and  cured  in  moderate  sized 
shocks,  this  will  furnish  excellent  food 
during  the  Winter.  We  have  used  sor¬ 
ghum  liberally. 

At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  sorghum, 
say  about  July  20,  sow  rape  ahead  of  the 
cultivator  at  the  rate  of  about  3  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre.  This  will  come  on  and 
furnish  considerable  pasture  after  the  sor¬ 
ghum  is  harvested  and  removed.  This 
year  we  sowed  some  Cow-horn  turnip 
seed  with  the  rape,  and  realized  consider¬ 
able  food  for  the  cows  and  some  ewes, 
with  no  appreciable  cost. 

If  the  lot  is  in  sod,  this  may  be  plowed 
and  followed  with  sweet  corn,  to  be  cut 
and  fed,  stalks  and  all,  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  in  milk.  Sweet  corn  must  be  fed 
sparingly  at  first.  In  fact,  changes  should 
be  made  gradually  and  with  care.  Rape 
or  rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips  may  be 
sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 
If  sown  broadcast  ahead  of  the  cultivator, 
it  will  be  found  an  inexpensive  job,  and 
the  cultivator  will  cover  the  seeds  about 
right. 

Or,  rye  alone  may  be  sowed  ahead  of 
the  cultivator.  Better  still,  rye  and 
vetch,  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  It  will  cost  but  a  trifle  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  vetch  seed. 

The  rye  may  be  pastured  throughout 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  In  the  Spring,  at 
the  usual  time,  sow  clover  seed.  Better 
still,  clover  and  Alfalfa ;  eiglit  quarts  of 
clover  or  six  of  clover  and  two  of  Alfalfa 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  Place  the  hogs 
in  another  lot,  and  let  the  rye  mature.  An¬ 
other  year  pasture  the  clover,  then  plow 
up  for  corn  or  sorghum,  and  continue  as 
before.  This  rotation  will  be  found 
profitable  and  the  fertility  of  a  field  will 
be  increased  wonderfully  by  the  practice. 

Rape  and  peas,  rape  and  oats,  and  rape, 
oats  and  peas  afford  excellent  pasturage, 
if  sown  rather  early  in  the  Spring.  Our 
preference  is  for  rape  and  oats.  We  have 
never  regarded  peas  as  a  profitable  crop 
grown  for  swine.  There  is  too  much 
waste  and  the  feeding  season  is  too  short. 
Rape,  of  course,  will  make  new  growth 
from  time  to  time,  and  be  ready  for  the 
hogs  again,  after  they  have  been  re-* 
moved  for  three  Aveeks.  To  get  best  re¬ 
sults  from  rape  pasture,  there  should  be 
at  least  two  lots  devoted  to  the  crop  and 
pastured  alternately  to  allow  new  growth. 


Cheap  Cow  Feed 

I  only  keep  one  cow  and  she  is  not 
much  of  a  cow,  but  she  supplies  us  with 
milk,  butter  and  cream  11  months  in  the 
year.  Last  Winter  I  fed  her  hay  only 
six  days ;  the  rest  of  the  time  she  gets  all 
of  her  feed  from  a  rye  pasture.  I  always 
plan  to  sow  some  rye  in  August,  which 
is  ready  to  graze  in  October,  using 
Abruzzia,  two  bushels  seed  per  acre,  with 
some  vetch.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  for 
cow  and  mules,  because  it  takes  hard 
work,  time,  land  and  money  to  make  hay* 
in  this  country,  or  any  other.  I  use  a 
little  Sudan  grass  to  supplement  the  per¬ 
manent  pasture  in  the  Summer,  which 
holds  the  cow  up  well  until  she  is  dried 
up  the  last  of  August.  W.  J.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  dairymen  object  to  rye 
pasture  for  milk  cows.  They  say  it  gives 
a  bad  taste  to  the  milk.  We  should  think 
the  southern  Winter  or  turf  oats  would 
make  a  better  Fall  or  Winter  pasture 
for  Virginia.  At  any  rate  this  is  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  low  cost  of  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  South. 


Amendments  to  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Testing  Law 

Is  it  a  State  law  that  all  herds  that 
ship  milk  will  have  to  be  tested  by  July 
18,  *1928?  It  was  stated  in  a  Syracuse 
paper  that  they  had  to  be  tested,  h.  h. 

Tully,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  newspapers  have  re¬ 
cently  been  printing  editorials  or  news 
articles  stating  definitely  that  after  July 
1,  1928,  all  milk  sold  in  the  State  would 
have  to  be  produced  by  tuberculin-tested 
cows.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  given  to  the  newspapers 
by  those  interested  in  promoting  tuber¬ 
culin  testing,  and  has  been  accepted  by 
them  as  authoritative.  It  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  facts  in 
this  matter,  direct  questions  having  been 
side-stepped  rather  than  answered  by 


authorities  who  might  have  given  definite 
information,  but,  after  some  little  corre¬ 
spondence  and  effort,  we  think  that  we 
can  now  inform  numerous  inquirers  as 
to  the  true  basis  of  these  reports. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  New  York  State, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  State  health 
law,  but  which  does  not  apply  to  New 
York  City,  has  recently  been  undergoing 
amendment.  The  chapter  relating  to  the 
sale  of  milk  at  retail  in  the  municipali¬ 
ties  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York 
City  has  been  revised,  and  now  classifies 
milk  under  five  different  heads,  under  one 
of  which  all  milk  sold  at  retail  except 
that  from  not  more  than  one  cow,  must  be 
labelled.  The  two  classes  affecting  local 
dealers  particularly  are  “Unpasteurized 
Tuberculin  Tested”  and  “Unpasteurized 
Not  Tuberculin  Tested.”  These  designa¬ 
tions  must  appear  upon  bottle  caps  or 
labels.  A  joker  appears  in  a  further 
provision  that  milk  may  not  be  marketed 
as  “Unpasteurized  Not  Tuberculin  Test¬ 
ed”  unless  the  producer  has  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  a  tuberculin  test 
of  Ms  cattle.  This,  of  course,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  retailing  of  milk  from  untested 
cows  unless  application  for  a  test  had 
been  made,  but  does  not  appear  to  affect 
milk  sold  to  distributors  in  the  New 
York  City  market,  where  milk  is  pasteur¬ 
ized  by  the  dealers.  The  other  three  clas¬ 
sifications  are  “Pasteurized  Grade  A, 
Grade  B  and  Certified.”  Some  other  cities 
and  villages  in  the  State  require  pasteur¬ 
ization  or  tuberculin  testing.  These 
amendments  to  the  Sanitary  Code  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1928. 

Section  78  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Law  has  also  been  amended  to  give 
the  commissioner  power  to  require  a  tu¬ 
berculin  test  of  all  dairy  cows  whose  prod¬ 
uct  is  marketed  for  human  consumption, 
this  amendment  having  taken  effect  upon 
March  21,  1927. 

Whether  milk  shipped  into  New  York 
City  wall  be  required  to  comply  with  those 
provisions  of  the  amended  laws  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  future  action  of  the 
health  authorities  there.  It  is  stated, 
however,  and  with  probable  truth,  that 
New  York  City  will  make  its  milk  code 
conform  to  that  of  the  State  outside  in 
the  near  future.  Until  that  time  comes, 
of  which  due  notice  will  doubtless  be 
given,  the  statement  in  the  first'  sentence 
of  this  announcement  will  not  conform 
to  facts.  M.  B.  D. 


Chemung,  N.  Y.,  Objects  to 
Tuberculin  Testing 

The  township  of  Chemung  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  that  name  in  New  York  State  is 
among  those  objecting  to  the  enforced 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  as  strong  a  protest  as  individual 
farmers  combatting  bureaucratic  methods 
and  organized  propaganda  can.  When 
the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this  town¬ 
ship  in  Southern  New  York  became  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy 
cattle  was  unjustifiable  from  any  rea¬ 
sonable  standpoint  and  could  but  result 
in  loss  to  dairymen,  without  any  compen¬ 
sating  gain  to  anyone,  they  organized  in 
opposition,  and  resolved  to  stand  to¬ 
gether  and  protect  themselves  as  long 
as  possible. 

A  number  of  meetings  have  been  held, 
several  addressed  by  dairymen  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
matter  of  testing  has  been  thoroughly 
considered.  Dairymen  who  have  been 
through  it  related  their  experience,  and 
confirmed  the  local  cattle  owners  in 
their  conviction  of  the  utter  unreliability 
of  the  tuberculin* test  as  carried  out,  and 
the  necessary  loss  that  it  brought  to 
dairymen  in  spite  of  the  indemnity  paid 
for  condemned  cattle.  A  mass  meeting 
was  held  on  June  2,  at  which  the 
Teuscher  Brothers  of  Oneida  County 
were  present  and  spoke.  These  men  are 
New  York  dairymen  of  Swiss  descent, 
strong  and  capable  in  appearance  and 
manner.  Chris  Teuscher  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  dairyman 
against  whom  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  brought  suit  at 
Utica  to  compel  submission  to  the  quar¬ 
antine  order  that  had  been  laid  by  the 
commissioner  against  his  herd.  There 
was  no  contention  of  the  presence  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  herd,  but  the  owner  had  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  it  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
and  the  courts  of  the  State  were  resorted 
to  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  orders. 

Accompanying  the  Teuscher  Brothers 
were  Samuel  M.  Emliof  of  Marcy,  N.  Y., 
secretary  of  the  Non-testers’  League  of 
Oneida  County,  and  other  members  of 
that  organization,  who  addressed  the 
meeting  in  opposition  to  the  enforced 
testing.  The  local  organization,  with  Mr. 
Ray  Ingham  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  as  presi¬ 
dent  a^d  Mr.  Stewart  Comfort  of  Che¬ 
mung  as  secretary,  will  oppose  the  com¬ 
pulsory  methods  of  the  State  as  long  as 
possible,  and,  if  compelled  to  submit,  will 
do  so  only  after  a  vigorous  fight  for  their 
rights,  such  as  would  doubtless  have  been 
begun  long  ago  if  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  had  realized  the  extent  to  which 
the  tuberculin  testing  would  be  carried, 
the  autocratic  methods  which  would  be 
used  in  carrying  it  on  and  the  results  to 
dairymen  which  are  evident.  M.  B.  D. 
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Seeding  for  Permanent 
Pasture 

We  frequently  have  calls  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  seeding  down  pastures.  In  this 
case  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds  is  wanted 
so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  good  feed 
during  the  Summer.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  about  preparing  these  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  We  notice,  too,  that  the  New 
Jersey  Station  advises  mixing  clover 
when  seeding  for  hay.  They  recommend 
for  a  good  hay  crop  on  good  land,  5  lbs. 
of  Red  clover  seed,  3  lbs.  of  Alsike  and 
12  lbs.  of  Timothy.  On  wet  or  sour  land, 
a  mixture  of  6  lbs.  of  Alsike,  to  5  lbs.  of 
Timothy  and  8  lbs.  of  Red-top  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Red-top  grass  makes  a  very  good 
feed.  Its  analysis  is  high  but  for  hay 
grown  for  sale,  pure  Timothy  and  clover 
will  be  better. 


Grassy  Flavor  in  Milk 

How  is  baking  soda  used  in  cream  to 
remove  grassy  flavor  for  making  butter? 
My  trade  objects  to  it.  We  milk  cows 
two  to  three  hours  after  we  take  them  in. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  s. 

Grassy  flavors  are  not  readily  removed 
from  milk  or  cream.  I  don’t  believe  the 
use  of  baking  soda  will  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  besides  you  would  be  adulter¬ 
ating  your  product  if  you  used  it.  These 
Spring-time  flavors  are  noticeable  at  first 
because  they  are  pronouncedly  different 
from  the  Winter  flavors.  The  objections 
will  soon  disappear  as  the  trade  becomes 
used  to  them.  The  true  “June  flavor”  in 
butter  must  come  from  cows  on  pasture. 
Of  course  you  should  take  every  sanitary 
precaution  so  as  to  prevent  other  abnor¬ 
mal  flavors  from  developing  in  the  cream. 
More  frequent  churning  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  weather  gets  warmer.  Stop 
churning  when  the  butter  granules  are 
like  kernels  of  corn.  Your  washing  pro¬ 
cess  will  then  become  more  efficient  in 
removing  the  grassy  flavors.  J.  W.  B. 


Skim-milk  for  Calves 

We  are  planning  to  ship  the  cream 
fijpm  our  dairy  and  feed  the  .separated 
milk.  Can  we  fatten  calves  on  it  fed 
warm  from  separator?  Of  course  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  will  need  whole  milk 
for  the  first  few  days.  If  they  will  not 
fatten  on  the  skim-milk  shall  I  feed  part 
whole  milk,  or  just  the  whole  milk  for 
the  last  week  or  so,  or  would  any  kind  of 
grain  take  the  place  of  the  cream  and  be 
more  economical?  Calves  we  are  raising 
thrive  on  a  few  quarts  of  milk  and  all 
the  mixed  meal  and  shorts  they  care  to 
eat  dry.  E.  J.  S. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Skim -milk  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
calves,  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  feed  outside 
of  whole  milk,  as  in  separating  only  the 
fat  is  removed  and  8  to  10  per  cent  solids 
will  remain.  It  is  possible  you  may  not 
get  the  fat  on  your  calves  as  quickly  with 
skim-milk  as  with  the  whole  product, 
but  if  you  can  get  the  youngsters  to  eat-  ✓ 
ing  corn-meal  or  hominy  and  shorts  they 
will  make  rapid  gains.  It  is  advisable 
that  you  feed  whole  milk  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  then  beginning  with  the  third 
week  gradually  change  to  skim.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  change  it  would  be  well  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  pound  of  -skim  for  a  pound;  of 
whole  milk  at  each  feeding  until  the  calf 
is  drinking  all  skim-milk.  Great  precau¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  in  feeding  milk  fresh 
from  the  separator  that  the  froth  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  froth  is  full  of  air,  and  will 
cause  bloating  and  death  among  your 
calves.  J.  w.  b. 


Poison  Ivy  for  Pasture 

It  is  about  time  for  you  to  have  ques¬ 
tions  on  how  to  get  rid  of  poison  ivy. 
This  is  my  experience:  When  I  moved 
to  this  farm  five  years  ago,  feed  of  any 
sort  was  a  scarce  article.  There  was 
plenty  of  wire  grass  in  the  fields  where  I 
had  to  raise  corn  and  other  crops,  much 
to  my  sorrow.  That  is  well  under  con¬ 
trol  now,  but  the  land  I  took  for  pasture 
which  was  conveniently  located  to  my 
barn,  was  too  poor  to  grow  wire  grass. 
The  lot  included  some  woods  and  swamp. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  open  land  was  a 
good  growth  of  poison  ivy.  I  don’t  know 
just  when  my  cow  killed  this  out,  but  I 
think  she  finished  it  before  the  first  sea¬ 


son  wras  over.  There  isn’t  a  trace  of  it 
now.  Where  a  cow  or  goat  can  be  tied  or 
fenced  on  ivy  I  cannot  imagine  an  easier 
way  to  eliminate  a  troublesome  pest. 

Virvinia.  w.  j.  rankin. 

R.  N.Y. — We  have  had  several  reports 
like  this  one.  Sheep  and  goats  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  at  cleaning  out  the  ivy-* — 
especially  where  it  grows  along  stone 
walls  and  fences. 


Mineral  Feed 

Recently  we  bought  five  bags  at  $5  per 
bag  of  a  mineral  mixture  for  cattle.  Is 
it  necessary  or  vase  to  feed  it  with  the 
grain  we  are  feeding?  An  agent  came 
through  recommending  it  highly  and  giv¬ 
ing  names  of  other  “big”  dairymen  or¬ 
dering  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  bitten.  Do 
cows  need  it  when  on  grass?  w.  K.  P. 

LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  dairymen  who  feed 
minerals  to  cows  and  in  many  sections  of 
this  country  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  recently  discovered  that  in  Min¬ 
nesota  cows  in  some  sections  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  disease.  When  the  soil 
was  analyzed  it  was  found  lacking  in 
phosphorus  and  the  cows  when  fed  the 
element  recovered.  You  have  been  bitten, 
however,  in  purchasing  a  mineral  mixture 
at  $100  a  ton,  for  your  mixture  contains 
ground  bone,  salt  and  raw  limestone,  any 
of  which  ingredients  may  be  purchased 
at  half  the  price  you  paid.  The  feed  you 
use  contains  minerals  identical  with  those 
just  mentioned.  While  much  research  has 
been  conducted  on  the  need  of  minerals 
in  the  dairy  ration,  the  results  as  yet  ara 
unsatisfactory.  Our  best  authorities  do 
not  agree,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
minerals  are  needed  by  cows  that  get  a 
good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  limestone  regions  it  is  a  question 
if  minerals  are  needed.  In  certain  sec¬ 
tions  where  soils  are  deficient  then  we 
know  the  necessity  for  them.  Gows  on 
grass  should  not  need  minerals  as  much 
as  cows  in  the  barn  dui’ing  the  Winter 
months.  Pasture  grasses  contain  min¬ 
erals  that  may  be  lost  in  hays  which  are 
dried  and  bleached.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  aid 
in  the  calcium  storage  of  animals  and 
humans.  For  these  very  reasons  Summer 
conditions  are  better  than  Winter  for  the 
health  of  animals  and  run-down  and  sick 
animals  have  their  condition  improved 
during  pasture'  season.  Your  cows  will 
not  be  harmed  by  minerals  and  it  may  do 
them  some  good.  The  feeds  you  use 
carry  minerals  to  cover  any  doubt. 

J.  W.  B. 


Law  As  to  Barbed  Wire 

Is  there  a  law  against  putting  up 
barbed  wire  on  one’s  own  property?  Is 
there  a  certain  distance  one  must  put  it 
from  the  highway?  E.  L.  6. 

New  York. 

Yes,  Section  369  of  the  town  law  cov¬ 
ers  the  subject  as  to  division  fences.  As 
to  fences  along  the  highway,  Section  56 
of  the  highway  law  forbids  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  for  wire  fences  built  to  pre¬ 
vent  snow  blockades.  Section  52  of  the 
railroad  law  forbids  the  -use  of  barbed 
wire  along  the  railroads. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  general 
law  forbidding  the  erection  of  barbed  wire 
fences  along  the  highway,  but  authority 
is  given  to  the  local  town  boards  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  fences.  The 
local  rules  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  what  the  law  is  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  use  of  barbed  wire  for  fences  along 
highways  has  been  generally  prohibited 
because  it  is  inherently  dangerous. 

C.  G.  L. 


MORE  SILO  fir  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder 
and  other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalog, 
"The  Story  of  the  GrifSn  Silo.” 
It  is  a  story  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss  reading.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  30  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


HOLSTEINS 


The  great  size  of 
means  more  salvage 
value,  larger  calves  for  veal  and 
greater  production  of  fat  and  milk. 
These  combined  factors  6pell 
profits  for  the  farmer. 

Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service- 

HOLSTEINPSFRIESIAH 

Association  tf  Ameiuca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURV  FARM  FOR  SALE  \JF 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


HYGIENIC  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE 

Select  breeding— mostly  from  A.  R.  dams 
— Reasonable  prices.  Also  registered  Duroo 
pigs,  all  ages.  Address : 

HENRY  M.  BROWN.  403-5  Cooper  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue— OUR.  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  djurt  farms,  22  S.  124  Si..  Pkil*.,  p> 


TARS  ELL.  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

3MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  Yark 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accredited  Herd  145159  Mcifeent^5Pi888.tje 

Grand  Champion,  Syracuse,  1923  National  Dairy  Show. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  this  sire  from  high  producing 
and  A.  R.  O.  record  cows.  Priced  reasonably. 
BLACKBERRY  RIVER  FARMS,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
James  M.  Knight,  Supt. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


Ia°lI  PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  2  yearling  Stallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  CROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


f)fVf  I'f’f?  nnflC  Eligible  registry  from 
*  Champion  stock.  Cream 

male.  11  months,  beauty’,  850;  silver  gray  male,  840. 
BINE  RIDGE  FARM,  KIRKWOOD,  Ji.  Y. 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  llox  358K,  Westchester,  Penn. 


BRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

For  Sale  Reasonable . 

JOHN  MEYER  .  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


DOGS-FOR  SALE 

Airedales— Line-bred  “GEELONG- POLKA-DOT”— Airedales 
Pups  and  grown  Stock.  ROSECREST  FARM,  Ramsey,  M.  J. 


UUURLII  OTHIllCL  ruro  wavy  coats.  Males,  81' 

females,  85.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermoi 


Rnllio  Punnioc«the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUI1IB  ruppiub Cl.o VEIt. NOOK  KENNELS, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


vntrncnu  ruro — luanc  gicau  natcu  UUJJS,  ptJLS  HI1U  COJll* 

o  panions.  Males,  89;  females,  $4.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vf, 

AIDCnAI  EQ  All-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
MinCUALEO  SHADYSIDE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 


[ 


GOATS 


■na  Excellent  Quality  Purebred  and  Grade 

Toggenburg  KIDS 

and  fresh  does.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  cheap. 

MRS.  MOHLMANN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mil  If  fiflATQ  Pure  Swiss  Toggenburg,  Registered, 
nil  Lit  UUM  i  O  $75.00;  good  grades,  $35.00.  Freshen 
soon.  LelSOY  A.  WOOD,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Rog.  NUBIAN  DOE,  with  3  kids, 

Susan  Gregory  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  $«UW 


Milking  Doe 


FOR  SALE.  %  Pure  Toggenburg  Goat. 

SURBRUG,  130-21  Inwood  St, So  OzonePark,L.I.,N.y. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

The  Prolific,  Early  Maturing  Kind 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  late  farrowing  gilts  and 
sows.  Fall  sows  and  boars.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pbnney,  Prop. _ Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Durocs 

BONG  ACRES  FARM 


SERVICE  ROARS. 
Bred  Sow  and  Gilts. 

Choice  breeding  and  fine 
condition.  Farrow  June 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y, 


3UROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriUeid,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED ( 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE.  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  A  II.  B.  II A  RPENDlJi  G 


Phoelar  Whitac  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
Ulicaiel  If  lined  pigs, NationalCham. bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLANl)  FAI15I  Ken  nett  Square,  l’a 

Rif,  ® e- '  Tigs,  $12,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers, 
u.  I.  u  •  Frs. ,  no-akin,  $25;  Bred  sows,  S50.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE 


PIGS 


6  weeks  old,  $5.50.  8  to  10  weeks,; 

S6.50.  All  taught  to  eat. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA’S  FALL  GILTS 

cree^ViI-w 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

l YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  pigs,  $5.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  to  your 
approval  and  you  can  keep  them  a  week  or  10'days 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charge  for  cratiDg 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING 

3F*  IE  C3r  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old  $5.00  ea.,  8  wks.  old  $5.50  ea. 
A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites  $7.00  ea.,  Barrows,  Boars 
or  Sows.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval ;  if  not 
as  expected  upon  arrival  at  your  depot,  have  agent  re¬ 
turn  at  my  expense,  or,  if  dissatisfied  after  keeping  them 
a  week,  you  have  the  same  privilege  of  returning  them. 
No  charge  for  crates.  A  M  LUX 

206  Washington  Si.  Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  $7.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  5&8 

^  QUALITY  STOCK 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  All 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LEX,  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBUIIN,  MASS. 
Tel.  06&5,  Box  149. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  Barrows,  Boars 
and  Sows.  These  are  all  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  appi-oval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  EARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

Our  Ozvn  Fancy  Stock. 

Ages  from  8  to  IO  weeks  *  *5.50  to  *7.00 
3  months  old  IJigs  -  .  -  .  8.00  to  9.00 

All  Breeds. 

A.  YOUNG,  Lawrence  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0646-W 


SHEEP 


CAIF  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
Jrlljlj  with  two  thousand  Yearling 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for  hot 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  U.  BRAGG  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

Oft  HIGH  GRADE  DELAINE  EWES— Condition  good. 

u  Price  reasonable.  C.  M.  q.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  N.  T. 

Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

m  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

's—  333  IfVesI  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 
Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers, 


Utility  Prices 

Special  Matings’  Prices 

25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

R.  I.  Reds,*  White  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

*Blcod  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

VoC  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 


Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  9 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate, 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c  each  and  up. 

Prices  on  : 


Varieties 


Anconas . .  •  •  •  - - 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 


Hogan 


Black  Minorcas . ■  • . . ;  •  •  •  • 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Giant  Chicks. 


50 

100 

500 

lOOO 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6,00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75  00 

170.00 

,18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Established  1887 


RANSOM  VILLE,  N.  Y. 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


25 

50 

too 

500 

S.  C.  W.  L . 

,  .$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

Brown  Leghorns 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

Bocks  &  Reds  . . 

. .  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Wyckoff  . 

. .  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

Assorted  or  Mix. 

..  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

1000 

$70.00 

70.00 

90.00 


60.00 


100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular.  '■ 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 


itoclcs, 


6.00 


S.  C.  Wh„  Bl\,  50  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  §4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns 
Wh.  Wyandottes 
Khode  Island  lteds 
fieavy  Broilers 

Light  Broilers  3.50 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 


9.00  44.00 


6.00  30.00 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black.. {  per iOOO 

Kooks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1  4.00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  16  .OOper  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  leftovers  8. OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  onr  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


S.  C.  WHITE  Of  T|  I  FTC 
LEGHORN  1  UL.L.H  1  D 

from  closely  selected  heavy  laying  stock,  Wyckoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches.  ITor 
delivery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


At  $9  per  1 00,  $42  per 500,  $82  per  1 000 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
range  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  fto 
7  ibs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatciies  June  14-21-28,  July 
6-12th.  10%  books  order.  Circular  free. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


NICHOLS  VITALITY  CHICKS 
Big  Discount  This  Month 

Purebred  Stock.  Big  Husky  Chix.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
etc.  Custom  hatching.  Prompt  shipments. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Coldwaler,  N.Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  500  1000 

June  and  July  Prices  $8.00  $37.60  $70.00 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 


CHICKS:  S.  C.  Reds.. .  $3. on 

Barbed  Rocks . 3-60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  75 

White  Leghorns .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEIt  McAHstervllle,  Pa, 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 
5.00 

4.50 
4  00 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7  00 


/-< r  irs^ZS’c  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  7c;  Barred  Rocks, 
Clil 10c;  Light  Mixed,  6o;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c. 
100yS  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAW SEK  McAHstervllle,  Pa. 


& 
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INdianhcaO 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


I 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 


PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 


COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Weeks  to  Mature  Pullets. 

These  pullets  are  bred  from  carefully  selected,  late 
moulting  producing  hens,  that  are  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  99  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM.  Ran.oraville,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  June  12,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Production  was  maintained  at  an  even 
level  during  the  thirty-second  week  of  the 
Storrs  laying  contest,  the  1,400  pullets 
laying  6,040  eggs,  or  61.6  per  cent.  Al¬ 
though  this  represents  a  very  slight  de¬ 
cline  of  seven  eggs  when  compared  with 
last  week’s  production,  the  figure  is  616 
eggs  more  than  the  score  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last 
Sunday  night  the  contest  flock  laid  a 
grand  total  of  162,498  eggs.  This  is  an 
average  of  116  eggs  per  bird  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  which  is  12  eggs  per  bird  ahead 
of  last  year's  average  production  for  the 
same  period  of  time. 

White  Leghorns  headed  the  honor  roll 
again  this  week,  a  pen  of  that  breed  en¬ 
tered  by  the  Globus  Poultry  Farm  of 
Massachusetts,  placing  first  with  a  score 
of  61  eggs.  The  Mayliill  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns,  high  pen  last  week,  were 
second  with  a  lay  of  60  eggs.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  entered  by  F.  E.  Freeman 
from  Ohio,  finished  third  with  a  score  of 
59  eggs,  and  another  entry  of  the  same 
breed  owned  by  Naacook  Farm  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  took  fourth  place  with  a 
production  of  58  eggs. 

A  pen  that  will  bear  watching  in  the 
future  is  the  Mayliill  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns.  These  birds  stand  third 
among  all  contestants  for  total  produc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  they  are  laying  better 
than  either  the  Hollywood  or  Ferris  Leg¬ 
horns,  first  and  second  pens  respectively ; 
all  of  which  indicates  keener  competition 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Mayliill’s  60-egg 
score  for  the  week  was  four  eggs  better 
than  the  Hollywood  production,  but  in- 
as  much  as  the  Pacific  Coast  birds  have 
a  57-egg  lead  over  Mayliill,  they  are  se¬ 
cure  in  first  place  for  the  present  at 
least.  Between  the  Ferris  and  Mayliill 
entries  the  situation  is  different,  however. 
Mayliill  laid  62  eggs  as  against  49  by 
Ferris  for  the  week,  a  gain  of  11  eggs 
for  the  Indiana  pen.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty-second  Aveek  the  Ferris  birds  are 
only  16  eggs  ahead  of  Mayliill.  At  this 
rate  it  will  only  take  the  Mayliill  birds  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  climb  into  second 
place.  Whether  or  not  this  is  done  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  yet  present  perform¬ 
ances  would  seem  to  favor  the  pullets 
from  Indiana. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,574 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
1,412;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.,  1,336. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
617 ;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.,  1,264. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1,550 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,444. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn.,  1,493;  L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  II.,  1,- 
432 ;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  1,368 ; 
Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,361. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  1,703 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,662 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind., 
1,646 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,- 
590;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1,576. 


Pip 

Do  you  know  of  a  shell-like  coating  on 
chickens’  tongues.  AVe  have  about  50 
liens  and  most  every  week  we  have  this 
trouble  on  six  or  seven.  Some  years  ago 
a  woman  first  showed  my  father  how  to 
remove  it.  She  called  it  the  bibs.  Since 
then  we  have  moved  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  and  I  find  that  the  people  up 
here  don’t  seem  to  be  troubled  and  some 
in  fact  never  heard  of  it.  The  woman  I 
mentioned  told  my  father  to  take  a  needle 
and  split  the  hard  shell,  on  one  side  and 
with  the  finger  nail  pull  it  off.  Its  strips 
right  over  the  tongue.  Then  she  told 
him  to  moisten  bread  in  vinegar  and  force 
that  down.  This  she  claims  cuts  the 
phlegm,  should  there  be  any.  T.  F. 

Sterling,  Conn. 

The  formation  upon  the  birds’  tongues 
that  you  note  is  doubtless  what  is  ordi¬ 
narily  called  “the  pip.”  though  it  may 
have  other  names  in  places.  It  accom¬ 
panies  such  disorders  as  close  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  fowls  and  force  them  to  breathe 
through  the  mouth.  The  superficial  layer 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
hardens  and  forms  a  sort  of  corn.  Unless 
easily  removed,  it  is  probably  better  not 
to  tear  it  off  and  leave  a  raw  surface  be¬ 
neath.  It  may  be  softened  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  oil  or  some  grease,  like  “ Vase¬ 
line, ”  and,  if  the  breathing  passages  can 
be  cleared  should  not  return.  Some  sim¬ 
ple  antiseptic  solution,  as  boric  acid  in 
water,  a  half  ounce  to  the  pint,  may  be 
used  to  syringe  out  the  bird’s  nostrils. 

M.  B.  D. 


Little  Helen  (rejecting  medicine)  :  I 
don’t  want  to  take  the  nasty,  bitter  stuff. 
Mother :  “But  how  do  you  know  it’s  nasty 
and  bitter?  You  haven’t  tasted  it. 
Helen  :  “You  said  it  would  be  good  for 
me.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Use  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
Poultry  Houses 

Admits  the  vitalizing  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
sun  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  growing  and  laying  chicks.  Ideal 
fur  hotbed  sash  and  coldframes,  barns,  hog 
houses  and  dail  y  houses.  Unbreakable,  econom¬ 
ical,  easy  to  use.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(S',  1027  Aeptrd  Products,  Inc. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


1 

tJKlBKm  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corn-  of  Americx,  Newton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

PULLETS— CHICKS 

They  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth,  egg 
production.  From  our  own  flocks  and  white 
Diarroliea  tested.  Pullets  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  March  and  April  hatched.  Get  our  prices 
and  description  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

R.  D.  2  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Parks' S' barred  rocks 

Produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  certi¬ 
fied  record  Rock  Layers  because  their  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  built  on  38  years  of  High 
Normal  Layers  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  few  phenomenal  layers. 

Surplus  old  stock  and  Husky  young  stock 
now  offered  at  special  prices.  Save  by 
getting  our  special  price  list  now. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  BoxY,  Altoona,  Pa. 


100 


500 


TYKYNROEVILIE  CHICKS 


Buy  your  chicks  from  a  hatchery  that 
specializes  in  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  all  orders. 

Prepaid  Prices  on  50 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds— Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Part.  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed,  10c. 

Free  price  list  and  circular..  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Monroeville  Hatchery  Box  R  Monroeville,  Ohio 


$5.25 

$10 

$47.50 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

6.75 

13 

62.50 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

Light  i 

Mixed 

,  8c 

HALL’S  CHICKS  Bft?er 

White  Leghorns . $12  00  per  hundred 

Rhode  Island  Reds . $15.00  per  hundred 

Barred  Rocks . $16.00  per  hundred 

White  Wyandottes . $18.00  per  hundred 

For  25  chicks,  add  75c  to  pro  rata  price. 

~~  |For  50  chicks,  add  $1.00  to  pro  rata  price. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  July  5-12-19-26 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  ext  ra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  $  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  -  10 
S.C.  Rhode  Island  Rods  -  -  10 
Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  -  8 

Special  prices  on  T>00  or  1000  lots,  100 %  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.C.  White &Brown Leghorns  $8.35  $4.00  87.00 

S.C.  Barred  Hocks  .  .  3.75  5.00  0.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  3.00  8.50  6.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER.VALLEYHATCHEKY,Bo«51.McAli8terville,Pai 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8,00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  ’’ 

K.  I.  Reds  9.00  ” 

Barred  Hocks  8.50  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  8  00  ” 

Light  Mixed  6.00  ” 

CL0YD  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

B.  Hocks— R.  I.  Reds. ...$8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  3.35  4.00  7.00  83.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


r\ll  |  {J  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

jf  ri  |  V*  IV  ®  $7.50  per  100  for  June  15-22-29  and 
uly  6-13  20  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Free  circular. 

'KAN  K  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Wx  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Chicks  Eat  Ashes 

I  have  about  1,000  chicks  and  300  lay¬ 
ing  pullets.  They  all  seem  to  like  ashes. 
Are  ashes  good  for  chicks?  The  chicks 
seem  to  be  dying  of  disease  very  fast, 
and  I  thought  may  be  ashes  have  caused 
it.  R.  H. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  never  known  of  chicks  being 
injured  by  eating  ashes  and  think  it  like¬ 
ly  that  your  chicks  are  dying  from  some 
such  disease  as  white  diarrhoea  or  co.c- 
cidiosis,  the  former  if  deaths  occur  in 
large  numbers  within  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  latter  if  the  disease 
seems  to  be  postponed  until  the  chicks 
reach  an  age  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

Our  poultry  seem  to  have  a  disease  in 
which  they  droop  for  three  or  four  days, 
with  diarrhoea,  and  they  soon  die.  They 
never  recover  once  they  get  sick  ;  we  lose 
about  one  or  two  a  week.  This  began 
in  middle  of  Winter,  and  veterinarian 
said  to  give  them  Venetian  red  mixed 
with  bran,  which  I  did.  This  seems  to 
check  it  right  away,  but  after  a  few 
weeks  it  returns  again.  I  tried  giving 
medicine  every  two  or  three  days  after  it 
was  checked,  but  I  find  we  are  losing 
hens  again.  What  do  you  think  the  trou¬ 
ble  is?  J.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

It  isn’t  possible  to  tell  what  causes 
deaths  among  fowls  from  the  sole  fact 
that  they  display  a  diarrhoea.  This  symp¬ 
tom  accompanies  various  diseases  and  it 
may  be  simply  the  result  of  intestinal  ir¬ 
ritation  from  improper  food  of  some  kind. 
Your  veterinarian  might  be  able  to  tell 
from  an  examination  of  the  internal  or¬ 
gans  of  a  dead  fowl  what  the  trouble  is, 
or  some  such  disease  as  fowl  typhoid 
that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  ap¬ 
pearances  might  be  present.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

I  am  taking  1,000  chicks  from  one  of 
my  neighbors.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  feed  them  from  the  very  first  day.  in 
the  brooder.  Should  I  give  them  skim- 
milk  when  I  use  a  growing  mash  which 
has  milk  in  it.  Or  should  I  mix  my  own 
mash,  and  give  them  as  much  milk  as  they 
can  drink?  How  much  grain  should 
chicks  get  until  they  are  two  months 
old,  thatis,  how  many  quarts  of  grain 
should  a  flock  of  1,000  eat  up  at  one 
meal?  t  s- 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

Chickens  should  not  be  fed  on  the  first 
day  from  the  incubator,  but  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  from  48  to  72  hours  of 
age  before  getting  their  first  solid  food. 
They  may  be  given  sour  milk  at  once, 
however,  and  this  may  be  kept  before 
them.  If  a  commercial  mash  containing 
sufficient  dried  milk  is  fed,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  liquid  milk  in  addition, 
but  it  gives  no  information  of  value  to 
say  that  a  mash  contains  milk,  the 
amount  might  vary  from  a  trace  to  a 
large  quantity.  You  will  probably  be 
quite  safe  in  adding  liquid  milk  to  your 
mash  and,  if  you  have  plenty  of  milk  to 
feed,  you  may  find  it  more  economical  to 
mix  your  own  mash  according  to  one  of 
the  accepted  formulas.  If  chicks  have  all 
the  milk  they  will  consume,  the  meat 
scrap  ordinarialy  used  in  a  mash  may 
be  omitted,  and  this  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  ingredient.  Give  the  chicks  all  the 
hard  grain  that  they  will  eat  at  one  meal, 
regardless  of  quantity.  This  means  all 
that  they  will  eat  with  good  appetite, 
readily  clean  tip  and  come  running  for 
the  next  meal.  The  exact  quantity  will 
vary  with  age  of  chicks  and  slightly  from 
day  to  day.  Feed  according  to  the  chicks’ 
appetites  rather  than  to  any  rule  of 
quantity.  A  mash  may  be  kept  before 
them  after  a  few  days.  M.  B.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Burns  Detective 
Agency  has  beetr  asked  by  the  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Del.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  alleged  $10,000,000  stock 
selling  campaign  of  “Lindberg  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Corporation.”  The  headquarters  of 
the  corporation  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Oscar  P.  Lindberg,  Cleveland,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Col.  C’  s.  A.  Lindbergh  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm. 

David  M.  Newschtatt,  a  former  health 
inspector,  was  convicted  in  the  New  York 
Municipal  Term  Court,  June  17,  of  sell¬ 
ing  cream  without  a  permit,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  He  was  arrested  by  Inspector 
George  Lothrop,  Feb.  19,  while  delivering 
30  cans  of  sour  cream  at  the  depot  of 
Harry  E.  Effman,  85  Monroe  St.  New- 
sclitatt  was  an  inspector  in  the  Pure 
Foods  Department  of  the  Board  of  Health 
18  years  and  was  removed  last  year  on  a 
charge  of  bribery,  which  still  is  awaiting 
hearing.  According,  to  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  I.  R.  Wolf,  he  then  started  his 
own  milk  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Vineland  Cheese  Products  Co.,  803  Clin¬ 
ton  St..  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Collapse  of  the  $17,000,000  Julian  Pe¬ 


troleum  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  18, 
which  was  found  to  have  5,400,000  shares 
of  common  and  preferred  stock  in  circu¬ 
lation  when  only  1,200,000  were  au¬ 
thorized  shows  that  the  corporation  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  series  of  pools  for  working 
capital,  one  even  being  used  to  liquidate 
another  and  in  each  instance  giving  a 
larger-  stock  bonus  and  rate  of  interest. 
The  District  Attorney  is  said  to  have  un¬ 
covered  91  pools. 

Two  children,  Christina  Somers,  4 
years  old,  and  her  brother,  Felix,  2% 
years  old,  were  burned  to  death  June  18 
in  the  kitchen  of  their  apartment  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  10-family  tenement  house 
at  302  East  136th  St.,  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  when  a  gasoline  saturated  rag  with 
which  their  mother,  Mrs.  May  Somers, 
was  cleaning*  clothes,  became  ignited. 
The  mother  went  near  the  lighted  gas 
range  holding  the  gasoline  saturated  rag 
with  which  she  was  cleaning,  when  the 
vapor  became  ignited. 

Charles  Boggus,  60,  a  negro,  lost  his 
life  June  18,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue 
two  horses  from  a  burning  in  Ben  Avon, 
Pa.  Occupying  the  second  floor  of  the 
structure,  with  Charles  Chapman,  64, 
also  a  negro,  partially  blind,  Mr.  Boggus 
led  his  roommate  to  a  window  where  he 
jumped  to  safety,  and  then  descended  to 
the  ground  flo  r  where  the  horses  were 
leaping  about  in  their  stalls.  Mr.  Bog- 
gus’s  charred  body  was  found  beside  the 
carcasses  of  the  horses  after  the  fire 
burned  itself  out. 

Coast  guardsmen  June  20  made  what 
they  considered  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  rum  seizures  in  months  when  they 
boarded  the  steamship  Turner  as  it  passed 
Quarantine,  New  York  Harbor,  and 
seized  10.000  cases  of  liquor  and  7,500 
gallons  of  malt  valued,  according  to  the 
agents,  at  $1,000,000.  The  vessel  was 
considered  a  “pirate  ship”  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  because  of  the  belief  that  it  was 
registered  under  a  different  name  from 
that  painted  on  the  bow  and  stern.  The 
officials  said  that  the  boat  was  of  Ameri¬ 
can  registry  under  the  name  of  Trader 
and  had  been  a  notorious  rum  ship  for 
years.  Acording  to  the  customs  record 
the  Trader  left  Halifax  on  June  9  bound 
for  Japan. 

Two  women  are  dead,  a  child  is  dying 
and  six  other  persons  were  injured  June 
20  in  an  automobile  accident  on  a  road 
of  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  North  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  The  driver  of  a  five-passenger 
sedan,  loaded  with  nine,  tried  to  catch 
the  rest  of  a  funeral  procession.  As  the 
machine  dashed  around  a  sharp  curve  he 
lost  control,  the  car  struck  a  tree  and 
turned  over. 

Capt.  Thomas  Drake,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
who  is  on  a  leisurely  voyage  around  the 
world  in  his  35-ft.  Pilgrim,  arrived  safely 
at  Plymouth,  England,  June  20,  after 
having  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Capt.  Drake  left  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on 
April  27.  He  had  intended  to  call  at  the 
Azores,  but,  because  of  severe  weather, 
sailed  directly  to  Plymouth.  He  said  that 
he  had  slept  every  night  of  the  crossing, 
heaving  to  when  in  storms.  The  captain 
left  Seattle  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Illinois  has  joined  the  States  in  which 
motorists  must  pay  a  tax  on  gasoline. 
The  measure  provides  a  tax  of  two  cents 
a  gallon,  and  collection  "will  start  Aug.  1. 
Opposition  to  the  bill  centered  in  Chicago, 
where  it  was  pointed  out  that  under  such 
a  law  city  dwellers  would  pay  a  large  part 
of  the  total  tax,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ceiving  only  a  small  portion  of  its  bene¬ 
fits.  The  tax  is  to  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Hard  Road  Fund  and 
the  county  in  which  the  tax  is  paid. 

David  D.  Deutsch,  524  Clinton  Ave., 
Jamaica,  Queens,  a  lawyer  who  is  said 
to  have  obtained  $300,000  through  the 
forgery  of  chattel  mortgages,  some  of  it 
from  relatives  and  friends,  pleaded  guilty 
June  21  in  General  Sessions,  New  York, 
to  a  charge  of  forgery  in  the  second  de- 
gi’ee.  For  several  years  Deutsch  man¬ 
aged  a  concern  for  the  financing  of  auto¬ 
mobile  purchases.  The  chattel  mortgages 
which  were  forged  were  ostensibly  given 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  cars. 
The  necessity  for  paying  interest  on  the 
mortgages  finally  ruined  Deutsch,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement,  and  wrecked  the 
whole  scheme. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  auctioned  off  26  of  29  Douglas 
air  mail  planes  for  a  total  of  $155,885. 
Th  planes  sold  cost  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  approximately  $15,000  each. 
They  were  bought  without  motors  for 
$10,900  each.  The  air  mail  service  .  in¬ 
stalled  motors,  lights  for  night  flying, 
navigating  instruments  and  the  like, 
bringing  the  total  outlay  for  26  planes  to 
approximately  $390,000.  Air  mail  offi¬ 
cials  think  the  prices  received  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  were  very  good.  The  National  Air 
Transport,  headed  by  former  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Paul  Henderson,  re¬ 
cent  successful  bidders  for  the  New  York- 
Chicago  air  mail  route,  took  17  of  the 
planes  for  $108,200.  The  prices  ranged 
from  $7,000  down  to  $5,200.  The  next 
largest  purchaser  was  the  Robertson  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  employers 
of  Col.  Lindbergh  during  his  air  mail  fly¬ 
ing.  They  paid  $30,050  for  six  planes. 
The  third  bidder  was  the  Western  Air  Ex_- 
press  of  Los  Angeles,  which  paid  $17,635 
for  three  ships.  No  bids  were  made  on 
the  remaining  three  planes. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

12  Week  Old  $1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Place  your  order  now  for  August  and  September. 

Ready  to  Lay  Pullets,  $2  each. 

25$  Deposit  Books  Four  Order. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 

BABY  CHICKS 


tOO%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

iooo 

White  Leohorns  - 

$2  50 

$4.50 

S  8 

$37  50 

S  70 

Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

5  50 

10 

47.50 

90 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  - 

3.00 

5  50 

10 

47.50 

90 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57  50 

Light  Mixed  -  -  - 

2.25 

4  00 

7 

32.50 

60 

Heavy  Mixed  -  -  • 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

00 

Assorted  Chicks  - 

2.50 

4.25 

8 

37  50 

65 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

Box  166 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  Ret  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


50 


lOO 


Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on  :  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.r>0 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  All  Varieties . 

Catalog  Riving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.  .50 

12.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

BEST  QUALITY: 
«BABY  CHICKS 

Sc  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  6Vzc— Mixed,  Sc  t 

'Less  than  100  lots,  add  25c;  500  lots,  J^c  less;! 
'  1,000  lots,  1c  less. 

HILLSIDE  I’OCLTHY  FAltM 

1  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range 1 
stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

T.  J.  ElIKESZELlliK,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY—! 

25  50 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
CATALOG  FREE. 


100 


500  1000 


Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

31.50 

60 

CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S2  25 

$4.00 

$7 

S.  C.  B.  Kocka 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 

3.00 

5.50 

1  O 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free.  , 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
j£c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100% 
lfve  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C1IEKUY  1IILL  POULTRY  FARM 


25 

60 

100 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$  7 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

3.00 

5.50 

1  O 

2  OO 

3.50 

6 

Win.  Jiace,  Prop. 


MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Mixed  Chicks . 

..  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

..  8c 

Barred  Rocks . 

..  9c 

R.  I.  Reds . 

..10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  1£.  No.  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Kocbs  ....  $10  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100%  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BABY  S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4A0  V? 

I  I  I  I  4%  I#  Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

U  I  fl  ■  1/  Reds — Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

I  rs  1 1 1 IV  i.  J  Mixed  2  25  4  00  7 

111  1%  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Free 

range — 100%  delivery— Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown.  Pa. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN'S  STRAIN” 
Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulslr’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  8c;  B. 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


July  &  August  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  w.  Leghorns 

50 

100 

1000 

$4.00 

$  7  OO 

$  60 

Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 

4.50 

800 

70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

R.  I.  Reds 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

Black  Minorcas 

;  6.00 

11.00 

lOO 

Odds  and  Ends 

4.00 

7.00 

60 

Special  handling-  &  postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


25  SO  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100^  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LATJVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

1*1  SB  50  100 

I  h  1  b  f!  S.C.W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 
V  J  1  1  I  U  K.  N  B-  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Special  pi-ice  on  500  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 

PHI  I  FTS  FOR  $AI  F  Ouality.  Purebred  from 

1  ULLL  1  J  1  On  OrVLLi  selected  heavy  laying  strains 
3  months.  White  and  Buff  Leghorn  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$1  each.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Anconas  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $t.2S. 
5%  discount  orders  for  100  or  more.  Crates  free. 
MAPLEHURST  STOCK  FARMS  WEST  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  S3  100  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  $8-100 
B.  ROCKS,  S3-100  REDS,  $10.00-100  WHITE  ROCKS.  5J0-100 
LIGHT  MIXED.  S6.50-100  HEAVY  MIXED,  $8-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAli.torvllle,  Pa. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #3.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Wyckoff  Tancred  Strain  —  free  range  pullets  and 
cockerels,  $1.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Mt.  Airy.  Bred  for  high 
egg  production.  We  guarantee  to  ship  only  first 
quality  chickens,  no  culls. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


8  weeks  Pullets 
13  weeks  Pullets 

Circular.  Member 
A.  H.  PENNY 


WOOD  STRAIN 
#1  lO  per  lOO 
130  per  lOO 
TV.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  G.  A. 
MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


8  WEEK  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Tested'oS? 

“We  trive  our  Word.  That  every  Bird- 

Will  Satisfy,  tne  most  critical  Eye.’' 

25  or  more  -  $1.25  each.  $110  -  per  1 0O. 

JVSTA  FOULTUY  FAliM  Southampton,  Nf,  Y. 


LEGHORN  IFMJLLETS 

Bred  from  selected  stock  with  known  breeding.  8  week 
old  at  $1 .05  each.  Older  ages  slightly  higher 

CEDAitllURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  Nf.  J. 


Pill  I  FT?  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
r  ULU.  I  a  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  RED-W-FAKM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  SEEJ'YStf'Effi 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  Westfield,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  agg®? 

April  hatch.  CHARLES  P.  DYGERT,  So.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c.  From  onr 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTER VILLE,  PA. 

L  S.C.W.  pill  |  ETC  From  N.Y.  State  Certified  and 
EGHORN  tULLt  I  O  Grade- A  Blood  tested  liens. 
April  hatched— 10-12  weeks,  S 1 . 1  5  each— 50  or  more  les“. 

Edw.  Mayer  As  Son  Brldgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Kline’s  brocId  Chicks 

Honest  Quality,  None  Better,  Strong 
Chicks,  from  Healthy  Stock.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  O.  O.  D.  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  new  low  summer  prices  before  you  buy. 

S.  \V.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  priee  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWO€r  Jit.  ^io.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.REDS 


Dark  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
25,  $4.00;  50,  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  up,  13* 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


CHICKS 

Cir.  free.  June  prices. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  9c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100%  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  A3IEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ULLETS 

UMTl.O  EGG  FARMS 


ROCKS  —  LEGHORNS 
8- weeks  old.  $1.00  each 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WWYANflflTTF  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

■  Vv  I  All  Lf  U  11  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


Cnr  Cola  Nice  ,Thi,e  Wyandotte  PULLETS,  last  of  March 
TUI  OdIG  hatch,  $1.50  each.  CARL  DORN,  Castleton,  N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  I 

Mammoth  Rekin  and  Indian  Runner. 
Duckling  aud  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  Phoenlxvfile,  Pa. 


2-Year-Old  TURKEY  HENS 

18  and  20  lbs.  average,  pure  blooded  bronze,  making  room 
for  young  stock,  reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  unrelated 

trios.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.JH. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Poults,  month 
old  and  two  mouths  old  turkeys.  Special  sale  of 
breeders.  Reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Write  today .  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  It,  ltonks,  Pa. 


UfANTCn  Tfl  RIIV  about  30  Barred  Rock  Chickens, 
HHn  I  bll  lv  Oil  1  not  less  than  8  weeks  old 

ALBERT  S.  TERRY,  Ponus  Ridge,  New  Canaan,  Conn 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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July  2,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  his  address  to  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  Colonel  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  made  another  notable  re¬ 
mark,  which  shows  that  he  is  well  versed 
in  the  happenings  of  the  world.  He 
said : 

There  are  two  things  harmful  to  avia¬ 
tion  that  I  should  like  to  speak  about. 
The  first  is  this  is  an  ideal  time  for  wild¬ 
cat  promotion.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  that  in  the  past.  Each  of  you  should 
watch  out  for  it  now  and  guard  against 
it.  The  next  thing  is  there  are  a  number 
of  prizes  being  being  offered  for  different 
types  of  flights.  Some  of  them  are  prac¬ 
tical,  but  most  of  them  are  not.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  a  capable  com¬ 
mittee  be  selected  to  investigate  the 
capabilities  of  the  plane,  the  equipment 
and  the  pilots  for  the  flight. 

If  he  felt  it  necessary  to  voice  this 
caution  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  em¬ 
phasize  it  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  advice  not  to  invest  and  the  caution 
to  investigate  is  most  timely,  and  shows 
foresight  on  Col.  Lindbergh’s  part.  Do 
not  invest  in  any  wildcat  schemes.  In¬ 
vestigate  first.  Col.  Lindbergh  was  sure 
of  his  plane,  sure  of  himself,  and  made 
every  necessary  investigation  before 
starting  on  his  famous  flight.  Do  the 
same  before  parting  with  your  money. 

Would  37ou  inform  me  whether  the 
inclosed  letter  is  from  a  reliable  firm  and 
if  they  can  teach  anyone  how  to  resilver 
mirrors  and  so  forth?  mbs.  l.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

The  advertising  literature  enclosed  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  “bunkum”  of  such  spe¬ 
cialty  propositions.  These  outfits  for 
resilvering  mirrors  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  many  years.  Our  information  on 
the  subject  is  that  it  is  impractical  if 
not  impossible  to  do  this  line  of  work  at 
home  with  small  outfits.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  replating  old  silver,  etc.  The 
promoters  of  these  enterprises  are  only 
interested  in  selling  the  outfits.  These 
outfits  might  be  compared  with  the  knit¬ 
ting  machine  schemes  which  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  except  that  the  sellers 
of  these  replating  and  resilvering  outfits 
do  not  agree  to  purchase  the  products  of 
the  outfit. 

We  have  perhaps  given  as  much  space 
to  E.  G.  Lewis  in  connection  with  the 
California  fiasco  as  the  subject  deserves, 
but  the  following  item  sent  us  by  a 
California  subscriber  so  completely  sums 
up  Lewis’s  activities  that  it  deserves  re¬ 
printing  : 

So  the  cruel  Post  Office  Inspectors  is¬ 
sued  another  fraud  order  againt  E.  G. 
Lewis  and  once  more  denied  this  “martyr 
the  use  of  the  mails,  thereby  robbing  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Great  American  Sucker 
of  its  ruling  monarch. 

For  25  years  E.  G.  Lewis  through  a 
process  of  rigid  selection  has  developed 
the  species  known  as  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  as  disinguislied  from  the  common  or 
garden  variety  of  sucker.  During  that 
quarter  of  a  century  he  borrowed  more 
than  thirty  million  dollars  and  lost  it  all. 
All  the  gold  he  touched  turned  to  dross. 
He  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  pick  the 
wrong  spot  in  which  to  drill  for  oil,  the 
wrong  invention  to  finance,  the  wrong  lo¬ 
cation  to  build  a  fruit-growing  communi¬ 
ty,  the  wrong  mine  to  exploit,  the  wrong 
thing  to  do  at  the  wrong  time.  Of  more 
than  a  hundred  ventures  he  never  car¬ 
ried  one  to  ultimate  success,  yet  the  hand¬ 
picked  suckers  that  constituted  Ins  old 
guard  put  up  ever  more  money  after  each 
fresh  failure  for  a  quarter  century.  Even 
after  the  second  crash  of  his  enterprises, 
after  a  bankruptcy  involving  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions,  they  came  through  with  vigor  and 
vim,  handing  him  $800,000  to  play  with 

in  two  years.  .  . 

Surely  a  man  who  can  invest  thirty 
million  dollars  in  a  hundred  enterprises 
and  never  once  make  a  success  of  any- 
thing  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  He  de¬ 
serves  the  title  and  the  belt  as  Champion 
Heavyweight  Supersucker  of  the  >>  orld. 
— June  Sunset  Magazine. 

Last  Spring  I  ordered  some  shrubbery 
from  an  agent  representing  the  Emmons 
&  Co.  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  Y.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  plants  grew  nor  showed 
any  signs  of  life.  The  shrubs  were 
bought  on  time;  now  the  company  de¬ 
mands  payment.  I  wrote  them  telling 
them  that  they  were  no  good,  and  asked 
them  to  cancel  the  account,  which  they 
refuse  to  do.  I  just  received  a  letter 


from  a  bank  in  Buffalo  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  collectors  for  this  firm,  demand¬ 
ing  the  money  for  the  shrubs.  Can  they 
make  me  pay  for  dead  shrubbery?  They 
said  I  should  pay  the  bill  and  then  they 
would  make  an  adjustment.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?  Do  you  know  the 
reputation  of  the  above  firm?  p.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

Provided  the  stock  was  not  right  on 
delivery,  Emmons  &  Co.,  should  replace 
the  stock  before  expecting  settlement.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  these  Newark,  N.  Y., 
sales  agencies  to  demand  settlement  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  stock  is  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Just  why  the  customer  should 
be  expected  to  pay  for  dead  stock  and 
ask  for  adjustment  afterward  is  difficult 
to  understand.  We  understand  Emmons 
&  Co.  is  essentially  a  sales  agency  secur¬ 
ing  stock  to  fill  orders  from  C.  W. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Newark. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a  recent 
complaint  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Docket  No.  144LL  wherein 
the  commission  charges  “that  J.  W.  El- 
wood,  A.  E.  Parmalee  and  A.  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  partners,  doing  business  under  the 
trade  name  and  style,  Northwestern 
School  of  Taxidermy,  have  been  and  are 
using  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
interstate  commerce.” — National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  usually  has  only  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  this  instance  it 
seems  to  us  the  commission  has  overlooked 
the  essential  question  of  whether  the 
claims  made  for  the  correspondence  course 
are  justified  and  feasible  for  those  en¬ 
rolling  to  become  proficient  in  taxidermy 
from  the  study  of  the  information  fur¬ 
nished.  Whether  this  school  is  using  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition  we  regard 
relatively  unimportant. 

On  May  23,  1927  I  shipped  three  cases 
of  eggs,  two  of  hen  eggs  and  one  case 

of  duck  eggs,  to  - ,  Greenwich  St., 

New  YTork.  I  have  not  received  any  re¬ 
turns  for  this  shipment ;  have  written 
him  twice  in  regard  to  it,  and  get  no 
reply.  If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way 
please  do  so.  He  solicited  the  shipment. 
I  have  shipped  to  him  before,  some 
months  ago,  and  he  proved  all  right.  I 
wrot<4liim  to  know  if  he  received  the  eggs, 
and  if  not  to  make  a  statement  to  that 
effect  so  that  I  could  make  claim  with 
the  railroad  company.  I  need  the  money. 

Maryland.  t  J.  B.  H. 

Now  that  the  flush  of  the  Spring  egg 
production  is  over,  the  pirates  and  un¬ 
reliable  dealers  will  as  usual  resort  to 
all  means  of  solicitations  to  secure  egg 
shipments.  Some  of  these  dealers  secure 
names  of  shippers  from  the  crates  in  the 
market ;  others  send  solicitors  into  egg 
producing  sections.  The  rule  is  that 
houses  securing  shippers  in  this  manner 
are  not  the  desirable  or  responsible  ones. 
Don’t  ship  to  any  house  without  first 
looking  up  the  standing  of  the  individual 
or  firm  soliciting  your  shipments.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  always  glad  to  furnish  the 
information.  A  list  of  the  bonded  com¬ 
mission  houses  is  available  by  writing  to 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
53  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  The 
bonded  houses  are  as  a  rule  responsible, 
and  the  shippers  are  protected  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  bond  filed  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  dealer  such  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  shipment  was  made  to,  has  no  es¬ 
tablished  financial  responsibility  and  is 
doing  business  as  a  dealer  in  order  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  the  commission 
merchants’  law  and  putting  up  a  bond 
for  the  protection  of  shippers.  If  ship¬ 
pers  will  heed  this  warning,  it  will  save 
trouble  and  losses  aggregating  thousands 
of  dollars. 

On  June  3,  1927,  I  shipped  a  case  of 

eggs  to  - ,  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  They  were  large^,  white,  strictly 
fresh,  infertile  eggs.  I  received  account 
sales  for  them  as  30  dozen  seconds  at  17c, 
and  a  check  for  $4.49.  I  also  shipped  a 
case  to  another  house  the  same  Aveek, 
same  kind  of  eggs,  and  received  27c  per 
dozen,  or  $7.49  for  the  case.  I  Avould 
like  to  have  you  collect  the  other  $3  for 
me.  I  don’t  think  a  dealer  ought  to  be  al- 
loAved  to  go  on  cheating  customers  that 
Avay.  Eggs  have  not  been  loAver  than 
18c  per  dozen  at  the  rural  grocery  store. 

Pennsylvania.  R-  E.  B. 

We  cannot  collect  the  difference  from 
this  class  of  “gyp”  dealers  as  the  sub¬ 
scriber  expects  us  to  do.  He  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  he  received  any  returns  at  all. 
We  repeat  the  advice  which  has  been 
printed  in  these  columns  perhaps  a  thou¬ 
sand  times :  “Don’t  ship  produce  to  any 
house  or  individual  until  you  are  sure  of 
the  standing  and  responsibility  of  the  con¬ 
signee.” 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

OECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY.  TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Save  with 

Harder 


“The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow¬ 
eled  at  every  joint. 


Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom'work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  with  yourownhelp,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


NATIONAL'  FIRE  •  PRODFI  NO 'COMPANY', 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  S 


BINDER  TWINE 

Iu  five  and  eight  pound  balls. 

Best  quality  guaranteed 
Farmer  agents  wanted —  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 


W Tf  W Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
* ^  Km  K  i  §  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment, 

vi  JK  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
veeter.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina.  Kuna. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  184-i 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS 

Special  30  Day  Price. 

TANKS-BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schiichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  PAY 

for  expensive  selling  methods  and 
unnecessary  distributing  costs 

OR  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAVE 

on  your  oil  and  grease  bills?  Send  for  our 
price-list  and  tell  us  your  requirements. 

REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  254  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


SALESMEN 


New  Invention  beats  vacuum 
sweeper  and  all  its  attach¬ 
ments.  No  electricity  requir¬ 
ed  All  complete,  only  +2. S»5.  Over  half  profit.  Write 
O.  P.  MOKGAN,  Mgr.,  152  Grimes  Street,  FAUtKIELl),  IOWA 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
atlve  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  It,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  It. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  It  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical. 
Price,  $2.00  — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

SEASON  CONTINUES  LATE  ;  MARKETS 

FAVOR  PRODUCERS  OF  STAPLE  CROPS. 

The  see  saw  of  farm  prices  has  been 
rather  in  favor  of  the  South  and  West 
this  Summer.  Two  leading  products  of 
the  "land  of  corn  and  cotton”  have  been 
going  up  because  of  unfavorable  crop  con¬ 
ditions.  Western  grain  and  cattle  have 
been  selling  higher.  With  corn  above  $1 
at  times  and  wheat  around  $1.50  the 
producers  would  be  feeling  better,  but  for 
the  cold,  wet  season  in  the  West,  the 
floods,  the  southern  boll  weevil,  the  corn 
borer  and  other  pests,  all  of  which  condi¬ 
tions  hurt  the  crop  prospects  while  they 
help  the  market. 

DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  FRUITS 

Eastern  farmers,  depending  more  on 
dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  garden  crops, 
are  not  quite  so  cheerful  as  they  were  in 
early  Summer.  This  is  a  good  year  for 
milk  and  butter  production  and  the  hay 
crop  is  expected  to  turn  out  well  if  there 
is  more  sunshine  in  July,  but  the  prices 
of  butter  and  cheese,  although  they  are 
higher  now  than  last  season,  showed  a 
declining  tendency  in  May  and  June. 
Western  and  Canadian  competition  in  the 
fresh  milk  market  causes  some  anxiety. 
The  lower  prices  o"  butter  and  cheese  and 
higher  cost  of  feed  narrows  down  the 
chances  for  profit.  Poultry  shipments  are 
heavy  and  the  price  going  lower.  Eggs 
have  been  in  heavy  supply  all  the  Spring 
and  great  quantities  have  gone  into  cold 
storage.  Prices  at  times  have  been  down 
to  about  the  usual  Spring  level  of  the 
years  before  the  war.  Berries  were  a 
good  crop  and  grapes  promise  well,  but 
the  orchard  fruits  are  light  in  most  sec¬ 
tions.  They  look  well  in  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  but  below  average  for 
the  country  in  general.  Prices  are  likely 
to  be  higher  for  fruit  this  season.  The 
South  has  a  fair-sized  grain  crop  which 
has  been  bringing  satisfactory  prices  so 
far,  although  demand  has  been  checked 
by  so  much  cool  weather. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK 

Potatoes  look  well  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  but  the  weather  has  been  too  cold 
and  wet  back  around  the  Lake  Region. 
If  the  season  is  a  fairly  long  one,  the 
crop  may  turn  out  fairly  large  except  per¬ 
haps  on  low,  wet  land.  Just  now  the 
source  of  market  supply  is  shifting  to  the 
great  producing  section  called  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and-  Virginia.  Two 
little  counties  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula  sometimes  ship  15,000  car-lots 
or  more,  all  within  a  couple  of  months. 
Most  of  the  marketing  is  done  in  a  co¬ 
operative  way  and  the  growers  seem  to  be 
prosperous.  Prices  so  far  this  year  have 
been  satisfactory.  Tile  dry  weather  fur¬ 
ther  south  shortened  the  supply  at  just 
the  right  time  to  put  demand  on  Eastern 
Shore  potatoes,  but  extremely  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  toward  the  end  of  June  brought  a 
slump  in  the  market. 

Potato  sections  north  of  Virginia  will 
entier  the  market  soon.  New  Jersey  has 
a  slightly  lighter  acreage  this  year,  but 
a  good  yield  was  expected  at  last  ac¬ 
counts.  Further  west,  the  Kaw  Valley, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Western  Texas  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  all-  raise  early  potatoes  which  go 
to  market  mostly  in  late  Summer,  but  on 
account  of  lighter  acreage  or  weather 
damage  production  in  those  sections  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  last  season  and 
probably  most  of  the  output  will  be  sold 
on  western  markets.  The  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  are  expected  to  be  a  little  better  sup¬ 
plied  than  last  season  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  and  perhaps  there  may  be  a  surplus 
that  will  seek  western  outlets.  There  is 
an  early  crop  in  Minnesota,  which  began 
to  be  marketed  toward  the  end  of  July. 
It  is  of  moderate  size  and  goes  to  western 
markets.  The  Long  Island  crop  is  on 
the  border  line  between  the  early  and 
main  crop  and  begins  coming  to  market 
late  in  July.  This  crop  seems  to  be  doing 
well  this  season. 

There  is  still  a  small  supply  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  market  which  is  unusually 
late  for  this  class  of  stock.  The  cool, 
Spring  held  back  sprouting  and  Maine 
potatoes  have  been  good  for  use  and  have 
found  a  ready  market.  The  State  has 
shipped  an  enormous  quantity  of  nearly 
43,000  cars  which  establishes,  a  record  for 
the  output  of  any  State.  Minnesota  comes 
next  with  about  L4.000  cars.  The  carlot 
movement  of  the  old  potato  season,  which 
comes  practically  to  an  end  July  1,  is 
about  235,000  cars,  which  is  mid  way  be¬ 
tween  220,000  the  season  before,  and  253,- 
000  for  the  great  potato  season  of  1924- 
25.  The  present  season  also  seems  likely 
to  be  one  of  medium  production.  G.  B.  F. 


Cures  for  Coccidiosis 

I  have  been  bothered  by  a  salesman 
selling  a  guaranteed  cure  for  coccidiosis. 
lie  says  that  some  of  the  biggest  flocks 
in  Vineland  use  it.  What  is  your  advice 
in  curing  coccidiosis?  M.  P. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

I  should  give  little  attention  to  any 
salesman  who  offered  me  a  guaranteed 
cure  for  coccidiosis,  no  matter  who  uses 
it.  The  best  possible  thing  is  to  try  to 
avoid  the  infection  through  the  rearing 
of  chicks  upon  uninfected  ground.  If 
this  is  impossible,  through  lack  of  ground, 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  concrete 
floors  and  sand  carpets  upon  which  chicks 
are  kept  may  suffice.  The  Connecticut 
Station  has  recommended  a  treatment  for 
infected  flocks  which  has  given  some  sat¬ 


isfaction.  This  consists  in  giving  the 
chicks  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  baking  soda 
to  the  quart  of  water  in  their  drink  for 
a  day,  feeding  for  three  days  only  upon 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  char¬ 
coal  and  then  using  for  a  month  or  longer 
drinking  water  in  which  one  ounce  of 
blue  vitriol  to  each  10  gallons  has  been 
added.  The  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  recommended  the  feeding  of 
dried  skim  or  buttermilk  for  about  two 
weeks  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  mash  fed,  or  4  lbs.  in  10.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  constant  flow  of  milk  sugar 
in  considerable  quantity  through  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  that  this  brings  about  does 
the  work.  While  this  is  being  fed,  but 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
whole  grain  previously  used  is  to  be  given 
and  cod  liver  oil  or  green  food  must  also 
be  used.  It  is  not  the  entire  intestinal 
tract  that  is  found  swollen  and  inflanimed 
in  coccidiosis,  but  the  blind  guts  attached 
to  the  intestines  near  their  rear  end.  One 
or  both  of  these  will  be  distended  by  an 
accumulation  of  matter.  m.  b.  d. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience,  who  want 
farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  ot'  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel:  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wages  $80;  good  house.  J.  M.  FARRELL, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  working  farmer  foreman; 

married,  no  children;  experienced  gardener 
and  must  understand  use  and  care  of  tractor 
and  farm  machinery;  farm  located  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  ,T. ;  good  job,  good  wages;  highest 
references  required  from  former  employers; 
write,  stating  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
2443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  on  a 
farm.  BOX  125,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  with  some  experience  on' farm;  $45 
a  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2450,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Kitchen  helper  in  boarding-house 
accommodating  25  guests.  ADVERTISER 
2454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent,  reliable  couple;  man  as 
gardener  and  chauffeur,  and  wife  as  cook  and 
general  houseworker;  wages  $150  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  2456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  woman  as  second  cook,  at 
large  boarding-house,  at  lake  resort  in  vicinity 
of  New  YTork  City;  $100  month,  maintenance; 
tri tiers  need  not  answer.  ADVERTISER  2460, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper,  middle-aged, 
to  go  to  country  for  four  months;  Protestant 
family  of  two:  wages  $35  per  month:  references. 
G.  M.,  186  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York. 


MARRIED  ponltryman,  experienced  in  handling 
large  flock  and  growing  young  stock;  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  plnpibing  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  plant  is  modern  with  complete  electric 
and  water  system:  pleasant  location,  good  home; 
man  must  be  honest,  of  good  habits  and  hard 
worker;  salary  $100*per  month  and  house;  give 
references.  WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Wilawana,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  married  ponltryman  and  milker; 

prefer  party  who  can  furnish  extra  milker; 
good  buildings  and  equipment;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  2458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ALL-AROUND  farmer  wanted  at  $65  a 
month,  ami  board.  ADVERTISER  2462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  married, 
on  modern  commercial  plant;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements,  unfurnished;  permanent  position  for 
ambitious,  industrious  worker;  small  family; 
no  white  collar  or  old  man  considered:  give  wage 
and  age,  all  particulars.  ELMHURST  FARM, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  start  and  build  up 
dairy  business  on  shares.  ADVERTISER 

2466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs  Fer¬ 
ry  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  cottage  couple,  middle- 
aged  and  competent,  who  are  fond  of  children, 
and  capable  of  firm  but  kindly  control;  man 
experienced  as  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith  pre¬ 
ferred.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 


RELIABLE,  capable  woman  for  plain  cooking 
and  to  assist  in  general  housework  in  family 
of  three  in  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER 
2464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  poultry  farm;  man 
to  <lo  poultry  chores  and  be  generally  useful; 
wife  to  do  housework  and  assist  owner’s  wife  in 
care  of  aged  relative;  modern  home,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  running  water;  state  particulars, 
wages  required,  and  give  references  in  letter. 
BOX  48.  R.  D.  1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  as  gardener  and  to  care  for  horses  and 
chickens.  Write  BOX  488,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


LADY  living  alone  in  Summer  home  in  Maine 
desires  houseworker;  must  be  steady,  reliable, 
with  good  references.  Address  MRS.  W.  R. 
LEWIS  83  Washington  Place,  New  York. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  poultry  business,  private  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  2389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXECUTIVE — Ten  years’  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agerial  capacities;  thorough  knowledge  boys’ 
problems;  practical,  sincere;  agricultural  grad¬ 
uate;  references.  ADVERTISER  2425,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  or  working 
manager  wishes  to  get  a  position  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
work  and  up  keep  of  buildings;  farming,  garden¬ 
ing  and  stock  in  all  branches,  lawns,  roads  and 
walks,  all  kinds  of  pumping  outfits,  also  able  to 
take  care  of  tradesmen  and  see  that  their  work 
is  properly  done;  A-l  personal  city  references; 
married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  2444,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  42,  married,  no  children,  wishes 
position  with  private  family  in  country,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate  by  an  experienced  landseaper  and  green¬ 
house  culturist;  No.  1  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  31,  Cornell 
training;  commercial  or  private.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  work  in  certi¬ 
fied  milk  bottling  room;  two  years’  experience 
one  place.  ADVERTISER  2453,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

YOUNG  men,  19  and  20,  strong,  no  bad  habits, 
experienced  and  with  reference,  desire  work 
for  Summer.  LEWIS  KNAPP.  941  Central  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced,  desires  position  com¬ 
mercial  or  estate;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  college  training;  12 
years’  experience  every  phase  dairying;  re¬ 
sults  guaranteed;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  German,  strong,  willing,  good  milker, 
wants  position  on  farm.  HENRY  BUHR,  218 
Garden  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  honest,  industrious  young 
man,  22  years,  as  gardener’s  assistant,  on  a 
large  estate.  ADVERTISER  2459,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  good  dry-hand  milker,  un¬ 
derstands  cattle  thoroughly,  also  useful,  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  reliable;  best  references.  J.  MeGOV- 
ERN,  121  Nelson  Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  married,  25  years,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  foreman;  diversified 
farming  preferred;  can  give  b*et  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  2467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  competent  poultryman,  seven 
years’  experience;  can  establish  plant  or 
manage  one  already  in  operation;  references 
from  widely-know  experts.  GEORGE  SEARLE, 
129  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc-  | 

FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  !4  mile  to  high  school  and 
church;  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 

P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

CAMPING  accommodations  wanted,  including 
tents  (or  old  barn),  cots,  etc.,  for  family  of 
six;  will  bring  own  blankets;  off  main  traveled 
road;  quiet  and  privacy  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$2,600  CLEARING  yearly  and  better,  easily  dou¬ 
bled,  38-acre  poultry  farm,  running,  housing 
1,200  layers;  owner  shows  you  how;  all  year 
beautiful  climate.  C.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

178-ACRE  farm,  12  miles  Utica,  Rome,  Oneida; 

smaller  towns  nearby;  school  on  farm;  beauti¬ 
ful  9- room  house  with  improvements;  29  stan¬ 
chion  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  large  garage,  dou¬ 
ble  story  henhouse,  500  capacity,  other  build¬ 
ings;  improved  road;  Alfalfa*  land,  tractor- 
worked  fields;  excellent  water;  price  $14,000, 
just  wliat  the  buildings  are  worth;  $7,000  down; 
this  place  must  ,  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
GEORGE  LOESER,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near  town, 
fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres;  capacity 
1,000  layers.  OWNER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90,  Vine- 

land,  N.  J. 

IDEAL '  farm  and  boarding-liouse,  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  14  rooms,  fully  furnished;  improve¬ 
ments;  couple  can  run  it;  all  rooms  reserved 
for  season ;  $7,000,  terms.  V.  CAMERON,  Ark- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — My  50-acre  valley  farm,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  farm  implements;  2 
horses,  8  cows,  bull,  crops,  standing  timber  for 
farm  needs  and  fuel;  best  never  failing  spring, 
piped  to  buildings;  cement  floor  in  stable;  new 
milk  house  passes  high  New  York  inspection; 

10  minutes’  drive  milk  station,  4  miles  to  rail¬ 
road,  mail  delivered,  3  minutes’  walk  church 
and  school:  all  buildings  good  repair;  large  hen¬ 
house;  pleasant  surroundings,  good  neighbors; 
owing  to  poor  health  will  sell  for  $3,000,  half 
down.  FRANK  COON,  Star  Route,  DeRuyter, 

N.  Y. 

110  ACRES,  14  in  timber,  2  houses  and  barns, 
dam  for  mill  power,  near  electricity;  land  all 
level.  ADVERTISER  2446,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

330-ACRE  farm  in  Western  Orange  County,  N. 

Y.,  75  miles  from  New  York  City;  0-acre 

pond  and  spring  brooks;  large  orchards;  wood¬ 
lands;  3  houses,  barns;  near  State  road;  widow 
will  sell  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  244S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE  or  rent,  1-room  bungalow,  suitable  for 
Summer  camping,  also  large  room  for  couple, 
with  cooking  privileges;  can  supply  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables:  near  Connecticut  State  road. 
ADVERTISER  2451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DUCK  farm,  in  working  order,  with  live  stock; 

can  be  taken  over  at  once.  Address  BOX  310, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Southern  plantation,  1,006  acres, 
600  acres  in  cultivation,  fine  timber;  9-room 
residence,  hard  road,  railroad;  church,  school  on 
farm.  MRS.  C.  L.  HARPER,  Summqyville,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — 87-acre  farm,  situated  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  Finger  Lakes  region;  1%  miles  to 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants,  2  miles  to  town  of 
5,000  inhabitants,  1  mile  to  trolley  and  State 
road,  Y4,  mile  to  improved  road;  excellent  10- 
room  house,  all  other  buildings  in  first-class 
condition;  fruits  of  all  kinds  on  farm;  has  some 
wbodland;  pasture  watered  by  brook;  land  level 
and  in  good  state  of  fertility;  buy  direct  from 
owner;  price  $11,000,  cash  $2,500;  stock,  tools 
and  crops  can  be  bought  reasonably.  WM. 
STAN  AT,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  123-aere  dairy  farm,  cows;  equip¬ 
ment,  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  37  acres,  20-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  completely  equipped.  MRS.  S. 
KUBIZNA,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  .7. 


TO  RENT — Furnished  cottage  for  Summer  camp¬ 
ers;  bathing  in  lake;  price  $125.  BLANCHE 
ADAMS,  Equinunk,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm,  house 
and  garage;  fine  condition,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  particulars,  R.  A.  CONKLING,  156  Fyke 
Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  Phone  Hackensack  2917W. 


SAWMILL,  wood  and  ice  business  for  sale; 

worth  investigating.  Address  T.  W.  F.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale — Beautiful  old  historical  stone 
house,  covered  with  ivy,  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  hot  water  heat  and  bathroom;  220 
acres  of  land,  26  head  of  cattle,  5  horses,  1,000 
chickens,  9  brood  sows  and  complete  line  of 
modern  farm  machinery;  the  barns  are  in  good 
condition  and  equipped  with  water  and  electric 
lights;  immediate  possession  if  desired  with 
growing  crops;  one  hour  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  price  $27,000.  Inquire  of  MAU¬ 
RICE  McLEAN,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


160-ACRE  river  farm,  State  road,  large  house. 

bath,  running  water,  good  bam,  silo;  near 
school,  railroad  station,  high  school,  creamery; 
fruit,  wood;  all  equipped.  LOCK  BOX  107, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  camping  place,  quiet,  secluded, 
large  house  vacant;  one  mile  from  State  road; 
hunting  and  fishing  nearby.  ADVERTISER  2461, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  to  buy,  farm,  within  one  hour  New 
York.  NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


S0-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash 
$1,500;  possession  at  once.  Owner,  H.  DYK- 
HIUS,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  store  wanted,  doing  business*  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  ’  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


27-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  level  land,  buildings, 
crops,  berries;  on  Lake  Keuka;  $1,800.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm;  700  layers 
1,000  fine  pullets;  fine  location;  $3,000  down. 
BOX  852,  Sayville,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 157-aere  farm  near  Watertown,  N 
Y. ;  land  and  buildings  good.  BOX  122,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  peach  orchard;  80  miles 
east  Birmingham,  Ala. :  one-half  mile  from 
station;  2,000  four-year  old  Ellierta  trees;  splen¬ 
did  dwellings.  DOUGLAS  SMITH,  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
shal,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


RENT — Furnished  rooms  on  farm.  BOX  924, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  good  level  land,  very 
good  buildings;  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  P.  O.  SPROUT,  Portland 
Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  Westtown,  Pa  C 
M.  WALN,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
..  tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

I'It0  Glir<1  Z01le.  RANSO.u 
1*  ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■*■  ogling  ot.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DARK,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal. 

PRESCOTT  3°C  lb”  f'°'b'  Co]chester>  Vt.  B.  F 


BOARDERS  wanted,  children  preferred*  nice 
town""Ny  J  °me'  C'  H'  SIGRIST,  Pitts- 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  postpaid  third  zone;  $12  per  case  of  two 
00-lb.  cans  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate 


J*.  }■  Case  Threshing  Machine  Com- 

pany  s  threshing  outfit,  18-32  tractor,  28-46 
RFRSTern  ammw  cultivator  for  tractor.  HC- 
Oobj-.1-.-0,  GAGE>  Rlimebeck,  N.  Y.  Phone 

oob-r  -lo. 


BITOW1Nqnv’  attractive’  durable,  $4  delivered. 

iOuASON,  Edge  Hill,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


IS  THERE  an  elderly  man  or  woman  or  a 

loneiy  person  of  some  means,  somewhere,  who 
would  like  a  real  home  in  the  country;  I  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  my  income  and  having 
a  »ood  home  with  all  modern  improvements,  in 
a  beautiful  and  healthful  section  of  New  York 
State,  about  170  miles  from  New  York  Citv 
(not  on  a  farm);  I  am  desirous  of  getting  such 
a  person  as  a  permanent  boarder:  one  who  would 
appreciate  home  privileges,  a  good  table  and 
every  eftort  made  lor  their  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment;  would  require  references  and  give 
Yorker  ADVEKTISER  2452,  care  Rural  New- 

BOARD  for  aged  people,  pleasant  farm  home 

wholesome  food.  MRS.  BERTHA  MON¬ 
TAGUE,  Underhill,  Vermont. 


BOARDERS  on  farm;  quiet  home,  good  f ood  • 
fishing:  Christians  only.  JAMES  P.  HOW- 
LAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WILL  you  offer  a  free  home  in  Connecticut  to 
.an  attractive  12-year-old  girl.  Apply  P.  O 
BOX  273,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Boy  boarders  on  farm,  bathing  walk¬ 
ing  distance:  electric  light,  no  bath;  board 
guaranteed;  rate  $10.  ORCHARDALE  FARM 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 

ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period:  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Four  boarders  on  farm;  40  acres  of 

meadow,  brook  and  mountain  woodland; 
screened  sleeping  porches;  clean,  comfortable 
beds;  tresh  country  food,  well  cooked;  peace  and 
privacy.  MRS.  LAWRENCE,  lit.  3,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarding  home  in  Connecticut  fo- 
12-year-old  and  14-year-old  Protestant  boys. 
Apply  P.  O.  BOX  273,  Hartford,  Conn.  J 
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UNWELCOME! 


DANDRUFF  IS  AVOIDABLE 


even  in  the  most  stubborn  cases  there  is  usually 
improvement. 

While  you  are  using  Listerine  this  way,  your  head 
and  hair  will  feel  simply  great,  for  in  addition  to  its 
wonderful  cleansing  action,  Listerine  has  a  cooling- 
effect  upon  the  scalp. 

If  you  have  any  evidence  of  dandruff, 
start  using  Listerine  today.  You  will 
never  regret  it. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

I N  E 

and  dandruff  simply  do  not  get  along  together 


WHAT  do  all  your  graces  and  charms  amount  to  if 
you  have  dandruff?  Not  much.  Today,  dandruff 
is  an  unpardonable  social  offense. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  careless  about  this  condition 
which  humiliates  you  and  disgusts  your  friends.  After 
all,  it’s  now  no  trick  to  prevent  loose  dandruff. 

You  simply  douse  Listerine,  the  safe  anti¬ 
septic,  on  your  scalp  full  strength  and 
massage  thoroughly. 

Keep  it  up  for  several  days  and  then 
note  results.  You  will  be  delighted.  And 

LIST 
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NATURAL  BEAUTY  SPOT.  —  At 
Letchworth  Park  in  Western  New 
York  one  of  nature’s  beauty  spots  has 
been  preserved  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  of  reforestation.  This 
tract  of  about  1,000  acres  became  a 
State  park  in  1907,  a  gift  from  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letch¬ 
worth  of  Buffalo.  It  was  Mr.  Letchworth’s  wish 
that  this  beauty  spot  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  developed  for  its  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  reforestation.  In  more 
recent  years  a  considerable  area  has 
been  added  to  this  park.  This  addi¬ 
tional  land  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  park  available  to  motorists, 
and  in  order  to  conserve  properly  and 
develop  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place.  This  park  area  lies  about  30 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Rochester  in 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee  River.  It 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
includes  practically  all  of  the  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  river  in  the  region  of  the 
three  falls  of  the  upper  Genesee.  A 
few  miles  further  down  the  river  is 
Gardeau  Flats,  the  former  home  of 
Mary  Jemison,  the  White  Woman  of 
the  Genesee.  While  this  area  was  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Letchworth 
over  10,000  trees  were  planted  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  Much  of  the  virgin 
timber  has  been  left  standing,  and  at 
the  present  time  this  park  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  place  of  unusual  beauty, 
and  of  interest  to  the  people  who  are 
concerned  in  the  reforestation  of  the 
idle  farm  land  in  the  East. 

EARLY  PLANTINGS  BY  THE 
STATE.— In  the  Spring  of  1912  over 
100  acres  of  the  idle  land  in  this  park 
area  was  planted.  Following  Mr. 

Letchworth’s  wishes,  the  park  commis¬ 
sion  made  this  first  planting  a  real 
demonstration,  and  set  out  trees  of  all 
the  species  that  were  then  known  to 
have  value  from  the  forestry  stand¬ 
point  in  New  York  State.  Both  hard¬ 
wood  and  softwood  species  were  plant¬ 
ed.  The  following  list  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  great  variety  used.  Hard¬ 
wood  or  deciduous  varieties :  Tulip, 
red  oak,  white  oak,  black  walnut,  but¬ 
ternut,  hard  maple,  red  maple,  box 
elder,  beech,  chestnut,  white  ash,  birch, 

American  elm,  Catalpa,  black  locust 
and  honey  locust.  Softwood  or  conifer 
varieties :  White  pine,  Scotch  pine, 

Austrian  pine,  jack  pine,  western  yel¬ 
low  pine,  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce, 

Oriental  spruce,  red  spruce,  Colorado 
blue  spruce,  balsam  fir,  Douglas  fir, 
white  cedar  and  European  larch.  These 
early  plantings  were  made  on  different 
types  of  soil.  In  some  cases  several 
acres  were  planted  to  one  species,  in 
other  cases  mixed  plantings  were  made. 

Soil  conditions  vary  from  a  light  sandy 
loam  to  a  heavy  clay. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  SOME  PLANTINGS.— In  1917 
fire  destroyed  some  of  the  trees  in  the  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  railroad.  Perhaps  in  this  case  it  is 
well  that  this  fire  started,  for  the  year  following 
the  fire  the  area  burned  was  set  to  red  pine,  the 
first  of  this  species  that  was  planted  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  At  the  present  time  this  red  pine  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  This  red  pine  set 


Abandoned  Farm  in  Southern  Tier  of  Counties  in  New  York  State.  Fig.  457 
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A  Seven-acre  Plantation  of  Red  Pine,  Eight  Years  Old  When  Pictured.  Fig.  458 


Fifty-year  Natural  Stand  of  Red  Pine  at  Letchworth  Park.  Fig.  459 


out  in  1918  on  seven  acres  that  had  burned  over  the 
year  before  is  a  perfect  stand  as  far  as  missing 
trees  are  concerned.  On  visiting  this  plantation 
last  Summer  with  a  party  of  about  15  men  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  finding  a  place  where  even 
one  tree  was  missing,  so  that  we  could  gather  in  a 
group  to  talk  about  the  good  qualities  of  red  pine. 
These  red  pine  trees  are  also  very  uniform  in  height, 
averaging  about  10  ft.  and  varying  only 
about  one  foot  from  this  average.  Even 
after  eight  years  of  growth  it  is  easy 
enough  to  stand  on  the  railroad  em¬ 
bankment  near  by  and  see  both  the 
straight  and  the  diagonal  rows  clear 
across  the  field.  At  the  present  time 
these  red  pines  are  growing  at  a  rate 
of  over  two  feet  per  year  in  height ; 
they  cover  the  ground  completely  and 
present  a  very  neat,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  with  their  slender,  soft,  dark 
green  needles  tufted  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  In  another  part  of  the  park 
there  is  a  pure  stand  of  mature  red 
pine,  for  the  red  pine  is  a  native  of 
this  part  of  the.  country.  The  trees  in 
this  stand  of  native  red  pine  are  about 
70  ft.  in  height  and  have  an  average 
diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  We 
judge  from  the  whorls  of  knots  and 
branches  that  the  trees  must  be  at 
least  50  years  old.  This  age  is  very 
nearly  correct,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Cope,  for¬ 
estry  specialist  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  made  several  increment  borings 
recently  and  found  the  average  age 
about  50  years.  The  red  pine  is  known 
to  be  a  valuable  timber  tree,  since  it 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  New 
York  State  and  the  Eastern  United 
States.  It  is  usually  found  on  dry 
ridges,  mountain  tops  and  sandy 
plains,  often  mixed  with  other  species. 
The  lumber  is  used  for  construction 
work,  ship-building  and  in  general  for 
nearly  all  other  purposes  for  which 
white  pine  is  used.  It  is  very  resistant 
to  insect  and  disease  enemies,  and  for 
this  reason  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  better  adapted  to  use  in  reforesta¬ 
tion  than  wThite  pine. 

BORER  DESTROYS  BLACK  LO¬ 
CUST. —  Several  acres  of  the  original 
planting  made  by  the  State  were  set  to 
black  locust.  This  species  grows  very 
rapidly  and  makes  excellent  material 
for  posts,  but  it  is  sometimes  severely 
attacked  by  the  locust  borer.  In  the 
case  of  the  plantings  at  Letchworth 
Park  the  black  locust  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  ruined  by  this  insect,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  trees  have  been  cut  down  and 
burned.  It  was  thought  best  to  do  this 
because  the  plantation  became  very  un¬ 
sightly.  Of  course  this  species  starts 
up  very  quickly  from  the  stump,  and 
it  may  be  that  some  time  in  the  future 
the  borer  will  be  held  in  check  by  its 
natural  enemies,  and  a  good  crop  of 
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posts  will  result.  This  is  not  the  case  at  present, 
however,  for  the  sprouts  are  already  severely  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  destructive  insect. 

LARCH  FOR  POSTS  AND  POLES.  —  Another 
valuable  species  that  has  been  discovered  among 
these  first  plantings  is  the  European  larch.  The 
larch  is  a  cone-bearing  tree  that  sheds  its  leaves  in 
Winter.  At  that  season  one  might  mistake  it  for  a 
dead  evergreen  species ;  in  the  Spring,  however,  it 
puts  on  new  leaves  or  needles  and  looks  much  like 
the  rest  of  the  conifers.  This  species  has  a  growth 
habit  that  makes  it  especially  valuable  for  posts  and 


Persian  Cat,  Caught  in  This  Interested  Attitude  by  Mr. 

Charles  J.  Bates,  of  New  Jersey  , 


poles.  It  grows  straight  up  with  a  single  trunk  that 
bears  whorls  of  small  lateral  branches.  Under  for¬ 
est  conditions  these  lateral  branches  are  soon  shed. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  will  thrive  under 
rather  poor  soil  conditions.  It  grows  best  on  well- 
drained  soils,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own  native  American  larch  or  tama¬ 
rack.  The  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  has  this  species  available  in  quantities  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Many  farmers  in  Western  New 
York  who  have  seen  or  heard  about  the  European 
larch  growing  in  Letcliworth  Park  have  wanted  to 
try  some  on  their  own  farms.  As  a  result  the 
Conservation  Department  has  had  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  calls  for  this  species  for  posts  and  poles. 
None  of  the  plantings  at  the  park  have  grown  so 
rapidly  as  the  larch.  On  h  sandy  hill  on  the  poorest 
soil,  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way,  this  species 
has  made  an  average  growth  of  30  feet  in  height  in 
35  years.  On  this  same  hill  the  trees  vary  in  diam¬ 
eter  from  four  to  eight  inches.  Foresters  feel  that 
the  first  cuttings  for  posts  could  well  be  made  now, 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  a  profitable  crop  from 
this  plantation  that  has  been  set  for  only  15  years. 

WHITE  PINE  GROWS  RAPIDLY.— Fifteen-year- 
old  pure  stands  of  white  pine  on  sandy  loam  now 
average  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  have  a  diameter 
of  about  six  inches.  White  pine  stands  have  suf¬ 
fered  rather  severe  setbacks,  because  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  work  of  the  white  pine  weevil.  This  insect  at¬ 
tacks  the  terminal  shoot  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree 
and  kills  it.  Usually  some  lateral  branch  will  take 
the  place  of  the  leader,  and  little  damage  will  be 
done.  Occasionally,  however,  the  tree  becomes 
forked  as  a  result  of  the  attack  of  this  weevil,  and 
this  of  course  destroys  the  value  of  the  tree.  For¬ 
esters  think  that  enough  straight  trees  wall  survive 
so  that  a  full  crop  of  saw  logs  may  be  harvested. 
White  pine  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  lumber  of  very 
high  quality.  It  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  timber  trees  in  the  United  States.  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  and  white  spruce  seem  to  grow  well  in 
the  park,  and  no  doubt  are  well  adapted  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  Western  New  York.  These  species  are  high¬ 
ly  recommended  for  pulp  wood  and  for  use  as 
Christmas  trees.  Not  much  of  importance  can  be 
said  about  the  plantings  of  hardwood  or  deciduous 
trees  at  Letehworth  Park.  Most  species  grow  slow- 
ly,  are  rather  difficult  to  start,  and  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  conifers  for  re¬ 
forestation.  At  any  rate  the  red  pine,  the  European 


larch,  the  white  pine  and  the  Norway  spruce  seem 
to  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  list  of  trees 
that  are  well  adapted  to  reforesting  abandoned  farm 
lands  in  New  York  State.  l.  h\  woodward. 


Milk  Fed  From  Galvanized  Vessels 

EACH  year  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  safe 
to  feed  sour  milk  to  chicks  from  galvanized 
drinking  vessels.  We  have  used  them  and  have  seen 
them  used  without  apparent  harm,  yet  occasional 
reports  of  deaths  from  zinc  poisoning  due  to  the  use 
of  galvanized  fountains  or  pans  are  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  poultryman  to  know  whether  deaths  after 
drinking  sour  milk  from  galvanized  iron  vessels 
were  due  to  zinc  poisoning  or  to  some  other  cause, 
though  repeated  experiences  of  the  kind  would  at 
least  place  these  dishes  under  strong  suspicion. 

Noting  a  statement  with  regard  to  this  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  I 
asked  them  whether  or  not  they  had  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  matter,  and  received  the  reply 
that  “There  is  no  question  but  there  is  a  corrosion 
that  takes  place  wrhen  milk  is  used  in  galvanized 
iron  vessels,  and  finally  all  the  galvanized  material 
is  removed  until  only  the  iron  surface  remains,  but 
this  takes  place  so  gradually  and  the  chicks  would 
get  such  small  quantities  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  a  noticeable  poisonous  effect  from  it.” 

This  station  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that, 
if  new  galvanized  vessels  are  to  be  used,  milk  be 
placed  in  them  and  allowed  to  sour  in  a  warm  place 
and  that  the  vessel  be  thoroughly  washed  after 
throwing  this  milk  out  before  being  used  to  feed 
chicks  from.  Of  course  the  galvanizing  is  gradually 
removed  from  so-called  galvanized  iron  even  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  as  users  of  galvanized 
fencing  know  to  their  sorrow.  This  galvanizing  is 
not  plating  by  an  electric  process,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  but  merely  the  dipping  of  the  iron  to  be  coat¬ 
ed  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  a  cleansing  pickle.  Newly  galvanized  vessels 
present  a  comparatively  rough  surface  and  the  thin 
scales  of  zinc  thereon  are  doubtless  more  quickly 
soluble  in  liquids  and  more  quickly  acted  upon  by 
other  elements  than  the  thicker  coating  beneath. 
This  makes  it  seem  possible  that  enough  might  be 
dissolved  by  sour  milk  to  produce  acute  zinc  poi¬ 
soning,  though  the  probability  of  this  does  not  seem 
great.  The  director  of  the  Ohio  .Station’s  poultry 
department  states  that  they  intend  to  continue  some 
inconclusive  experiments  that  they  began  last  year 
until  they  are  convinced  that  galvanized  iron  ves¬ 
sels  are  or  are  not  dangerous  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  settled 
without  doubt,  since  galvanized  iron  is  commonly 
used  about  the  poultry  yard,  as  well  as  for  house¬ 
hold  utensils.  M.  b.  d. 


Possibilities  of  the  Cotton  Plant 

THERE  is  probably  no  more  remarkable  plant  in 
the  world  than  the  cotton  plant — when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  varied  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  Thomas 
G.  Lau  argues  that  the  cotton  plant  won  the  great 
war.  Of  course  this  distinction  has  been  claimed 
for  many  other  things,  but  Mr.  Lau  points  to  four 
outstanding  contributions.  He  speaks  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter  and  ammunition.  These  are  all  necessi¬ 
ties.  Gun  cotton  is  a  powerful  explosive.  In  firing 
one  of  the  largest  cannon  something  like  half  a  bale 
of  cotton  was  used  up.  As  for  food,  our  people  have 
not  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  prepared 
cottonseed  as  a  substitute  for  meat.  Chemists  are 
now  at  work  upon  a  plan  for  taking  out  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  a  property  which  they  call  gossypol.  This 
is  a  poisonous  principle  which  has  caused  some 
trouble  when  the  meal  is  fed  to  animals  or  humans. 
With  some  simple  process  for  removing  it  cottonseed 
meal  would  become  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food  for 
humans.  It  could  be  mixed  with  ordinary  flour  or 
eornmeal  to  improve  rations  which  contain  too  much 
fat  meat  and  eornmeal. 

Another  curious  and  promising  thing  has  been 
stated  by  C.  A.  Browne  in  speaking  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  cotton  plant : 

The  essential  oils,  which  make  up  the  perfume  of 
cotton  blossoms,'  exist  only  in  minute  quantities,  yet 
they  are  supposed  to  perform  a^  most  useful  function  in 
attracting  bees,  butterflies  and  other  insects  that  carry 
the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  and  thus  produce  the 
fertilization  which  is  necessary  for  seed  formation. 
Odorous  volatile  substances  emanating  from  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  may  also  act  injuriously  in  attracting 
insects  such  as  the  boll-weevil  which  do  serious  harm 
to  the  plant.  This  attracting  action  of  a  chemical  sub¬ 
stance  for  insects,  which  is  called  chemotropism,  is  so 
powerful  that  a  single  cotton  plant  growing  alone  in  a 
large  field  of  corn  will  give  off  emanations,  unweighable 
in  amount,  but  yet  sufficient  to  attract  weevils  from  a 


long  distance.  The  determination  of  some  of  these 
odorous  volatile  compounds,  which  are  given  off  by  the 
cotton  plant,  was  considered  therefore  to  be  a  problem 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
for  if  the  specific  chemotropic  substance  which  attracts 
the  boll-weevil  can  be  discovered  and  if  this  substance 
is  one  which  can  be  made  synthetically  there  will  then 
be  offered  a  pQssible  means  of  using  this  compound  as 
a  bait  to  lure  the  boll-weevil  to  its  own  destruction. 

This  may  seem  visionary  to  many  practical  farm¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  Chemists  have  made 
compounds  which  so  closely  resemble  various  odors 
from  living  animals  that  they  are  successfully  used 
as  bait  to  entice  such  animals  into  traps.  All  this 
seems  to  be  further  evidence  of  what  the  chemists 
are  doing  to  make  new  forms  of  food  available,  or 
imitate  natural  processes.  We  can  all  understand 
what  it  will  mean  if  great  quantities  of  cottonseed 
meal  can  be  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  palatable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat.  We  are  still  on  record  as  saying 
that  in  the  future  new  varieties  and  new  forms  of 
culture  will  make  cotton  growing  a  reasonably  safe, 
business  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia. 


Silver  Forks  and  Apples 

Having  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  partaking  of  the  McIntosh 
and  Baldwin  apples,  we  in  England  do  not  gnaw  apples 
in  public  (though  some  of  us  like  doing  so),  but  par¬ 
take  of  them  at  our  “dessert  course”  after  dinner  with 
the  accompaniment  of  silver  knives  and  forks,  rare  old 
china,  finger  bowls,  and  a  proper  choice  of  wines.  Many 
of  us  wish  we  could  be  recipients  of  cases  of  the  de¬ 
licious  Montana  McIntosh  dessert  apples  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  Baldwin  apples  are  sold  as 
cooking  apples  in  England.  a  daily  apple  eater. 

London,  England. 

THAT  comes  to  us  from  London,. England,  where 
it  seems  we  have  a  number  of  readers.  It  refers 
to  the  statement  that  while  Queen  Marie  of  Rouma- 
nia  was  in  this  country  someone  wanted  to  give  her 
a  sample  of  America’s  best ;  so  they  presented  a  box 
of  McIntosh  apples  from  Montana.  Later  on  she 
received  specimens  of  Delicious.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  an  eye  witness  that  the  queen  never  waited  for 
any  silver  fork  but  bit  right  into  the  fruit  in  the 
good  old  natural  way.  Our  English  friend  says  he 
would  like  to  do  a  little  biting  at  an  apple  but  feels 
that  he  must  observe  the  amenities  of  life  with  silver 
knives,  old  china,  finger  bowls  and  all  the  other 
hindrances  to  a  good  time  at  the  table.  Too  bad ! 
As  for  Baldwin  we  know  an  old  lady  living  back 
among  the  New  England  hills  who  could  take  half 
a  dozen  Baldwin  apples,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  handful 
of  flour  and  sugar  and  spice,  and  make  an  apple  pie 


This  granite  monument  is  at  Emigrant  Springs,  near 
Meacham,  Ore.,  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  “unknown  dead  of 
the  old  Oregon  Trail”  by  President  Warren  G.  Harding, 
July  3,  1923,  just  30  days  before  his  tragic  death.  A 
cowboy  of  the  range  country  is  standing  by  the  monu¬ 
ment,  which  was  photographed  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ray  of 

Oregon. 

so  filled  with  the  tastes  and  odors  of  bliss  that  our 
friend  of  the  silver  knife  would  forget  his  long  gen¬ 
erations  of  table  manners,  take  that  pie  in  his 
fingers,  gnaw  it  to  the  last  crumb  and  then  lick  his 
lingers  for  the  “last  delicious  scrap.”  It  would  do 
him  good ! 
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Building  up  a  Farm 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  writes  us  as  follows : 

“I  recently  bought  a  100-acre  farm,  part  of  which 
has  been  badly  damaged  by  tenants  who  were  hard 
pressed  by  a  non-resident  owner.  These  fields  of  up¬ 
land,  about  25  acres  in  all,  have  been  literally  cropped 
to  death.  They  were  the  most  convenient  fields  to 
work,  and  the  tenants  have  kept  them  busy  with  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  finally  buckwheat,  until  they  now  pro¬ 
duce  barely  enough  to  feed  the  grasshoppers.  This  is 
gravelly  land,  and  I  am  told  that  a  former  owner  grew 
large  crops  of  prime  Timothy  hay  in  his  rotation.  I 
cannot  get  much  stable  manure.  What  plan  would  you 
suggest  for  getting  this  land  back  into  productive  con¬ 
dition  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  minimum  expense?  I 
realize  that  it  will  take  time.” 

BY  far  the  quickest  to  get  this  gravelly  upland 
back  to  its  former  productivity  is  lime  and 
Sweet  clover.  Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  very  poor 
soil  provided  it  is  not  acid.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
start  for  this  season;  plow  at  once  and  sow  one-half 
ton  hydrated  lime,  harrow  it  every  five  days  to 
make  a  firm  seed-bed,  which  will  also  sprout  the 
weed  seeds.  Do  this  for  about  three  weeks  and  then 
sow  inoculated  seed,  about  20  lbs.  to  the  acre.  W  ith- 
out  manure  this  is  the  quickest  way  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  c.  R.  basiiore. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  brings  out  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  financially  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  back  land  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  to  profitable  crop  production.  Such 
land  given  over  to  nature  for  a  term  of 
years  would  naturally  again  assume  or 
return  to  former  condition,  and  with  a 
little  assistance  from  man,  again  be  in 
a  condition  to  return  to  profitable  crop 
production.  Much  good  land  is  now 
annually  being  abandoned  or  turned 
out  to  grass,  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
practical  to  swap  this  land  for  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  or  endeavor  to  restore  it  to 
former  conditions.  Assuming  that 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  restoring 
this  land’s  fertility,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  would  be  no  better  starter 
than  a  rye  sod.  This  soil  is  practically 
without  any  humus-making  material. 

It  is  also  in  need  of  lime  and  a  lot  of 
other  things.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the 
mineral  content,  but  it  appears  to  be  at 
low  ebb  all  around ;  rye  sown  this  Au¬ 
gust  with  some  good  fertilizer  would 
furnish  a  fair  sod  and  foliage  to  turn 
under  in  time  to  plant  a  crop  of  corn 
or  beans,  preferably  the  former,  as  rye 
could  be  again  sown  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  and  form  another  green 
crop  to  plow  down  in  the  Spring  again. 

The  rule  for  cropping  should  be  to  ap¬ 
ply  and  turn  under  all  that  one  pos¬ 
sibly  could  in  the  way  of  liumus-mak- 
ing  material. 

If  it  be  a  location  where  wheat 
would  work  out  the  land  could  be  heav¬ 
ily  seeded  in  the  Spring  to  Sweet 
clover,  which  is  doing  wonders  these 
days  in  the  way  of  restoring  and  en¬ 
riching  our  soils.  When  we  get  to  this 
stage  in  soil  renovation  acid  phosphate,  at  least  16 
per  cent  goods,  will  be  found  practical  and  profitable. 
By  this  process  you  will  be  getting  something  back 
in  the  way  of  crops  to  help  out  in  the  expenses,  or 
if  this  is  not  needed,  just  growing  and  plowing  under 
rye  and  Sweet  clover  for  about  three  or  four  years 
with  a  liberal  use  of  the  acid  goods  suggested  above 
ought  to  put  that  land  again  on  its  feet,  so  to  speak. 
As  to  the  lime  questiou,  if  you  have  a  Farm  Bureau 
agent  handy,  perhaps  he  could  advise  on  this  point, 
for  long  distance  treatment  does  not  always  work 
out  in  some  of  these  cases.  Barley  can  be  used  as 
a  Spring  cover  crop  when  seeding  to  Sweet  clover  if 
wheat  in  the  Fall  is  not  suitable  for  your  locality. 
So-called  abandoned  land  is  simply  resting  and  gath¬ 
ering  vegetable  matter  so  as  to  be  ready  when  need¬ 
ed  later,  as  it  surely  will  be.  h.  e.  cox. 

New  York. 

If  I  had  run-down  gravelly  land  at  this  season,  I 
would  sow  buckwheat  July  1,  and  apply  %  ton  or 
more  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  I  should 
expect  to  get  enough  buckwheat  to  pay  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  labor.  The  following  Spring  sow  oats 
and  apply  one  ton  of  lime  and  six  quarts  Timothy, 
4  lbs.  Red  clover  and  2  lbs.  Alsike  to  the  acre.  Feed 
these  crops  to  some  kind  of  live  stock,  and  return 
the  manure  to  the  land.  Get  a  clover  sod  and  the 
rest  is  easy.  H-  K-  PEKKY- 

New  York. 

About  27  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  this  place,  the 
farm  was  in  the  condition  described  above  and  it  is 


a  bad  job.  The  first  four  years,  as  a  share  man, 
were  very  dry,  and  about  all  I  got  was  some  swale 
hay  on  the  lowlands,  crops  on  the  uplands  being 
poor.  I  carried  all  the  stock  I  could,  worked  land 
outside,  and  I  now  have  the  result;  bought  feed  and 
straw  stacks,  and  worked  wherever  I  could  make 
a  dollar.  But  right  at  the  start  I  moved  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  loads  of  old  manure,  and  then  changed 
the  stables  so  I  could  drive  through  and  drew  the 
manure  to  the  fields  as  fast  as  made,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  main  plan  for  successful  farming. 

The  next  four  years  I  rented  135  acres  at  $175 
per  year,  and  the  taxes ;  got  into  the  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  business,  raised  and  sold  cattle,  and  for  15  years 
or  more  exhibited  at  county  and  State  fairs,  and  as 
far  south  as  Hagerstown,  Md.  For  years  I  wintered 
30  head  of  cattle,  also  some  sheep  and  a  bunch  of 
hogs.  I  tried  working  the  whole  place  with  no 
success,  and  the  record  of  my  failures  would  only 
be  to  read  them  and  weep.  Gradually  I  got  a  fence 
around  all  except  35  acres,  and  used  the  balance  for 
pasture,  and  for  many  years  I  drew  200  or  more  big 
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A  Modern  Ox  Team 

GREAT  country  is  America !  She  sends  men 
flying  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  back  on  the  hill  farms  here  and 
there  we  may  find  a  farmer  still  using  oxen  at 
profitable  farm  labor !  The  modern  ox-team  -  is 
shown  in  the  picture  at  Fig.  462,  this  page.  Mr.  J. 
\Y  Higby  of  Cattaraugus  County  is  not  traveling  as 
fast  as  Lindbergh  did,  but  he  is  on  his  way,  and 
making  his  journey  with  profit.  Here  is  a  side  hill 
farm  in  Western  New  York.  You  would  hardly  use 
a  tractor  here.  The  Ayrshire  cattle  walking  down 
that  hill  are  surer-footed'  than  any  tractor,  and  Mr. 
Higby  tells  us  they  are  better  than  any  team  of 
horses  for  haying  on  that  rough  land.  You  notice 
they  carry  no  yoke,  but  are  harnessed  and  bitted 
like  horses.  When  a  tractor  gets  through  snorting 
and  puffing  its  gasoline  it  goes  to  the  junk  heap. 
When  the  horse  stops  working  the  boneyard  claims 
him.  When  the  ox  is  done  he  may  say  with  Brown¬ 
ing,  “The  best  is  yet  to  come,”  and  he  goes  into  the 
beef  barrel,  or  right  into  the  frying  pan.  There  are 
some  localities  where  the  ox  would 
seem  as  rare  a  specimen  as  some  pre¬ 
historic  animal.  He  cannot  keep  up 
with  Lindbergh’s  plane  and  no  one  will 
advise  any  modern  farmer  to  depend 
on  him  for  power,  but  he  is  still  use¬ 
ful.  There  is  still  a  place  where  he 
fits  in,  and  if  past  history  is  entitled 
to  respect,  what  animal  has  ever  done 
more  for  agriculture? 


Ox-team  on  a  Side-hill  Farm  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  462 


Cover  Crops  for  Young  Orchard 

I  have  10  acres  of  sandy  loam  along 
the  Susquehanna  River,  which  laid  for  a 
number  of  years  in  sod.  Last  Spring  I 
had  it  all  plowed  under  and  planted  six 
acres  to  fruit  trees,  mostly  apples.  I  then 
had  it  seeded  to  buckwheat,  after  this  to 
rye,  but  owing  to  the  rainy  season  did 
not  get  the  rye  in  in  time  to  start  be¬ 
fore  this  Spring.  It  is  now  growing 
nicely.  I  do  not  need  the  ground  this 
year.  My  main  idea  is  to  build  up  the 
ground  and  plant  two  acres  of  Columbian 
raspberries  in  the  next  Spring,  and  use 
the  remainder  for  truck.  Shall  I  get  just 
as  much  value  by  allowing  the  rye  to 
ripen  and  turn  under  in  the  Fall  as  by 
turning  under  green  at  the  present  time? 
I  have  a  small  garden  tractor,  but  must 
hire  my  plowing  done,  so  you  see  I  want 
to  get  out  of  plowing  as  much  as  possible. 
If  I  should  let  it  go  to  straw  should  I 
get  a  tractor  and  disk  harrow  in  and  disk 
down  as  soon  as  ripe,  then  plow  in  Fall? 
Should  I  let  stand  or  cut.  down  before 
putting  it  under?  j,  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

PROBABLY  if  you  were  to  put  this 
question  to  a  dozen  good  fruit 
growers  you  would  get  at  least  five  dif¬ 
ferent  answers — all  based  on  sound 
reasoning.  Our  own  plan  would  be  to 
cut  this  rye  with  a  mower  just  before 
the  grain  hardens  in  the  head,  and  let 
it  lie  on  the  ground.  We  should  have 


This  picture  of  “The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills”  was  taken  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Oregon  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ray.  If  there  is  any  more  lonesome  life  than  that  of  the  old- 
time  sheep  herder  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it,  though  we  have  been  in  many  ”  . 

occupations.  Try  living  with  1,000  or  more  sheep  in  some  lonely  place,  listening  to  started  in  March  by  seeding  about  3 
heir  crying,  observing  their  habits — being  one  of  th^m  in  fact— living  on  bacon,  pan-  pjS_  0f  Alsike  clover  seed  to  the  acre 
akes  and  coffee,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  have  on  your  mental  and  physical  habits!  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

This  is  a  very  typical  picture  of  a  herder  and  his  flock. 
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loads  of  manure  on  this  35  acres,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  put  poor  land  to  profitable  production. 

With  manure  I  was  able  to  raise  good  Timothy 
hay,  buckwheat  and  potatoes,  raising  patches  of  the 
last  on  the  pasture  for  renovation.  Oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  did  not  do  well,  and  corn  never  paid.  Now  the 
pheasants  scratch  corn  up  as  fast  as  I  can  plant, 
so  have  cut  out  the  crop. 

To  grow  clover  successfully  I  drew  and  spread 
about  two  tons  of  limestone  per  acre  and  did  well. 
Now  I  have  28  acres  of  very  good  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy  mixed,  and  shall  seed  six  more  this  Spring 
if  it  ever  stops  raining.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  I  can  raise.  I  get  two  cuttings  and  the  sheep 
get  a  world  of  Fall  feed  after  Nov.  1,  often  living 
fine  until  Jan.  1  or  later.  The  balance  is  all  Sum¬ 
mer  pasture. 

I  can  get  Red  clover  and  Alsike  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  lime  but  to  grow  Alfalfa  I  use  one-half 
ton  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre.  Plow7  in  the  Fall, 
and  plow  deep,  bringing  up  an  inch  or  two  of  sub¬ 
soil  which  I  think  is  the  greatest  element  in  my 
success  w7ith  Alfalfa.  Also  I  get  40  to  50  bushels 
of  oats  and  barley  per  acre  where  formerly  the  crop 
was  uncertain.  But  I  buy  a  lot  of  bran  and  oats, 
figuring  I  can  buy  easier  than  I  can  raise  feed  at 
the  present  wrages,  and  have  the  hay  besides.  I 
wdnter  150  sheep.  l.  ii. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


right  on  the  rye.  In  that  case  cutting 
the  rye  wrould  protect  the  clover  plants 
and  they  would  grow7  up  through  the  rye  cover  and 
make  a  good  growth  by  Fall.  Then  all  could  be 
plowed  under  or  left  through  the  Winter.  In  case 
this  covering  were  left  until  Spring  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  mounds  of  soil  or  coal  ashes  around 
the  trees  to  protect  them  from  mice— which  are  al¬ 
ways  worse  when  a  crop  like  this  is  left  oh  the 
ground.  If  we  had  succeeded  in  starting  a  good 
clover  crop  through  the  rye  we  would  not  plow  in 
the  Fall.  The  mulch  of  cut  rye  over  the  ground  will 
help  the  young  trees  by  sheeting  the  ground,  keep¬ 
ing  it  cool,  and  holding  moisture.  If  you  let  the 
rye  go  to  grain  and  live  in  a  tangle  on  the  ground 
you  will  take  more  out  of  the  soil  and  leave  it  dry 
and  hard.  That  is  not  a  good  condition  for  young 
trees.  The  rye  will  ripen  and  partly  reseed.  A  new 
crop  will  start.  You  w7ill  have  trouble  in  getting 
this  tangle  of  rye  straw7  into  the  ground.  Another 
thing— what  will  you  do  with  the  land  if  you  plow 
in  the  Fall?  Seed  it  again  or  let  it  lie  open  all  Win¬ 
ter  ?  Iu  the  latter  case  you  will  lose  considerable 
plant  food  by  soil  washing  during  Fall  and  Winter. 
We  like  to  have  soil  covered  by  some  growing  crop 
during  that  season.  Another  plan  w7ould  be  to  let 
the  rye  ripen,  then  plow  or  disk  the  land  and  seed 
to  buckwheat  and  clover.  There  will  be  a  volunteer 
crop  of  rye  to  grow  up  w7ith  the  buckwheat,  to  cover 
the  soil  in  Winter. 


Some  of  our  eastern  farmers  say  they  are  to  try  the 
plan  of  testing  corn  this  year.  If  they  do — we  want  to 
know  the  outcome. 


July  0,  1927 


<  ■ »  «i 
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Cane  Borers  in  Raspberries 

There  is  a  disease  appearing  among 
our  two-year-old  Columbian  raspberry 
bushes.  Whatever  it  is  it  seems  to  work 
near  the  base  of  the  canes,  forming  a 
sawdust  appearance.  Would  a  disin¬ 
fectant  such  as  is  used  for  dipping  seed 
potatoes  be  good  to  use?  l.  G.  c. 

There  are  two  possibilities,  the  cane 
borer  and  the  crow’n  borer,  both  of  wfliich 
act  in  much  the  same  way,  and  which  are 
controlled  by  cutting  off  wilted  canes  as 


The  RUR  A  Li  N  E  W  -  Y<C>  R  k  E  R 

frozen.  Covering  should  be  removed 
about  the  third  week  in  March. 

Plants  in  bloom  can  be  marketed  nice¬ 
ly  in  two-quart  till  baskets,  holding  six 
plants,  which  generally  bring  25  cents 

in  vitamin  content.  With  the  first  warm  retail  in  this  locality. 

days  of  Spring  one  craves  something  dif-  _ _ _ 

ferent  to  eat,  something  more  cooling.  Na-  .  oi  i  i 

ture  answers  this  request  with  her  sup-  jfc,ye  Irritation  Irom  SlllphUr 
ply  of  green  onions,  radishes,  spinach  and 
a  little  later  asparagus.  All  green  and 
watery  vegetables  contain  large  stores  of 
iron  and  lime,  as  well  as  the  vitamins, 
and  are  necessary  to  growth.  As  many 
as  possible  of  the  Spring  vegetables 
should  be  eaten  raw,  or  in  salad  form 
with  simple  dressings.  The  pasture  and 
fields  offer  dandelions,  dock,  sorrel  and 
other  herbs  -which  we  may  add  to  our 
usual  salad  leaves.  If  cooked,  where  pos- 


Sprays 


soon  as  they  are  seen,  and  by  pulling  out  sit>ie  such  greens  should  be  steamed  in 
and  destroying  dead  and  dying  canes.  In  stead  of  boiled  to  save  the  most  of  their 
most  plantations  the  old  canes  are  cut  valuable  salts  and  vitamins.  Freshly 

out  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  have  “f  "‘s^Tre ““  ...  .  .  -  tv 

fruited.  The  larvte  are  inside  these  canes  closely  COT^d,  or  cooked  in  a  double  doeS 

and  in  this  way  the  pest  is  usually  held  boiler  in  its  own  juices  and  seasoned  with  t  |  1  r'  Uy  .  ,, 

...  t  _ j.  Vknffai*  Acndripmc:  lnrffP  fi  in  ft  11  tit.  S  ^  4  . .  *  *  * 


The  smarting  of  the  eyes  that  follows 
the  use  of  some  sulphur  sprays  can  be 
relieved  as  follows: 

Before  retiring  place  a  cup  containing 
milk  near  the  bed.  When  the  smarting 
commences,  turn  the  face  downward  and 
moisten  the  eyes  with  a  little  of  the  milk  ; 
this  will  relieve  the  pain  for  a  moment. 
During  this  moment  rub  the  eyes  with 
the  knuckles  so  as  to  squeeze  out  as 
many  tears  as  possible  before  the  smart¬ 
ing  returns.  The  tears  carry  the  sulphur. 
When  the  smarting  returns  apply  more 


in  check  without  any  special  effort. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Best  Sweet  Cherries 

What  are  considered  the  two  or  three 
best  sweet  cherries  for  northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  How  are  Wilma  and  Roches¬ 
ter  peaches  for  the  same  locality?  El- 
berta  does  well  here.  w.  H.  B. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

We  should  select  Black  Tartarian, 


butter.  Asparagus  contains  large  amounts 
of  salts  and  is  useful  in  various  diges¬ 
tive  disorders.  It  should  be  cooked  in 
as  little  water  as  possible  and  cream  and 
butter  added.  Pouring  off  the  water  in 
which  it  is  cooked  means  losing  much  of 
its  flavor  and  value.  This  is  also  true  of 
new  peas.  New  onions  may  be  boiled  and 
creamed  as  well  as  eaten  raw,  and  are 
very  delicious.  Radishes,  cress  and 
others  of  the  mustard  family  have  a 
“pep”  and  pungent  taste  that  is  quite  a 
tonic  in  itself. 

For  variation  the  Spring  vegetables 
may  be  cooked  and  laid  in  a  dish  of  clear 


Summit,  N.  J. 


“Yes,  I  used  to  be  in  politics  myself. 
I  was  dog  catcher  in  my  town  for  two 
years,  but  finally  lost  my  job.”  “What 
was  the  matter — change  of  mayors?” 
“Nope.  I  finally  caught  the  dog.”  — 
American  Boy. 
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Schmidt  and  Windsor.  Windsor  is  by  all  _ 

odds  the  best  among  sweet  cherries.  It  slightly  acid  gelatine,  chilled,  turned  out 

is  hardv,  regular  in  bearing,  and  the  and  eaten  with  mayonnaise.  This  is  a 

e  u  ic  hinr>k  nnrl  firm  Black  Tartarian  £00<^  way,  too,  to  serve  the  raw  \ege-  possibilities  of  the  Cotton  Plant  . 946 

fruit  is  black  and  firm,  .mack  Tartarian  ta^ies  occasionally.  Make  a  plain  gela-  Building  up  a  Farm  .  947 
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the  fruit  is  soft  and  not  overly  large.  It  in  one-fourtli  cup  of  cold  water  for  10  g”£‘£*H!y  Art&cuu/  .^.T.  . 

is  a  good  pollenizer,  and  the  earliness  of  minutes,  dissolve  in  one  cup  of  boiling 

the  fruit  prolongs  the  picking  season.  teaSp00n  0f  sait  and  sugar  to  make 

Bchmidt  is  late  in  coming  into  bearing.  as  sweet  as  liked.  When  it  begins  to  set 
The  trees  demand  plenty  of  room  and  are  add  chopped  cabbage,  celery  and  a  little 
not  especially  high  producers,  but  the  sweet  pepper,  or  cucumbers  or  tomatoes 

...  ,  *  ■  >.  , ,  .  , ,  may  be  used.  Chill,  turn  out  and  cut  m 

fruit  is  large  and  attractive  so  that  the  cuj,"es  an(j  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with 

market  price  is  good.  They  help  to  bridge  any  preferred  dressing.  A  pretty  salad 
the  gap  between  Black  Tartarian  and  is  made  by  cutting  the  ends  from  green 
Windsor.  None  but  black  varieties  are  sweet  peppers.  Remove  the  seeds  and 

wanted  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.  eac|j  an(j  ^jj  jn  round  the  egg  with  a  N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Light-colored  sorts  are  in  poor  demand,  salmon  or  other  fish  salad  made  with  IV2  ~ 

Wilma  and  Rochester  are  both  hardier  cups  of  fish  flaked,  one  tablespoon  of 
than  Elberta  so  that  the  trees  should  gelatine  soaked  in  one-fourth  cup  of  cold 
,  u  u  water  for  10  minutes,  dissolved  in  one 

grow  well  and  should  fruit  In  your^  lo-  cup  of  boiling  water.  ,  Add  two  table- 

cality.  Wilma  does  well  in  New  York  spoons  of  lemon  juice,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
State  and  in  Northern  Ohio.  Rochester  of  salt  and  a  speck  of  cayenne.  When  it 

is  subject  to  brown  rot  and  the  fruits  begins  to  set  add  the  fish  and  fill  the  pep- 
\  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  per  shells  and  place  on  ice  to  harden.  Cut 

are  not  large.  For  local  market  the.  jn  slices  with  a  sharp  knife  and  serve  on 

are  excellent.  Qualify  these  remarks  by  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise.  Cooked 
your  own  experiences  in  your  section  and  beet  or  other  jellied  vegetable  salad  may  HorticuituraieGossip '!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  949 
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you  will  have  your  answer. 


H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Vegetables  for  Winter 

I  would  like  to  sow  at  the  right  time 
carrots,  beets,  turnips  and  parsnips  for 
storing  for  Winter  use.  I  do  not  want 
them  fully  matured  but  prefer  they  be 
medium  sized.  What  time  and  what  va¬ 
rieties  would  you  recommend  sowing? 
What  is  the  best  manner  of  storing?  I 
have  a  little  room  which  is  partitioned 
off  from  the  cellar  in  which  there  is  a 
window  and  we  can  regulate  the  tempera- 


be  used  to  fill  in  instead  if  vegetables  are 
finely  chopped.  Fruit  salads  molded  in 
lemon,  orange  or  cherry  gelatine  are  nice, 
and  salads  of  one  kind  or  another  should 
be  served  daily.  E.  D. 


Treatment  of  Young  Vine 

I  have  a  two-year-old  grapevine  that  I 
bad  planted  this  Spring.  I  cut  it  back  to 
three  eyes.  Should  I  let  the  three  eyes 
grow  this  Summer,  or  nip  them  off  as 
soon  as  they  grow  out?  F.  F. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


life  of  this  same  vine,  you  may  decide  to 
eliminate  one,  but  it  is  rather  early  to 
decide  this  at  present.  F.  E.  G. 


By  all  means  allow  the  three  shoots 
ture  by  opening  and  closing  the  window,  to  grow  from  the  three  buds  that  were 
I  had  planned  to  bury  the  vegetables  in  jef t  for  the  purpose.  Later  on  in  the 
sand.  Would  you  wet  the  sand? 

Utica,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  H. 

For  carrots  try  Danvers ;  beets,  Cros¬ 
by’s  Egyptian ;  turnips,  Purple  Topped 
White  Globe,  and  parsnips,  Guernsey. 

These  are  all  standard.  The  parsnips 
ought  to  be  planted  in  early  Spring  be¬ 
cause  they  require  a  longer  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Carrots  will  also  need  an  early 
start.  Beets  and  turnips  sown  the  first 
week  in  July  will  make  good  size  by  Fall. 

If  your  growing  season  is  not  too  short, 
try  planting  a  few  beets  and  turnips  even 
as  late  as  the  first  week  in  September. 

The  roots  will  not  be  large,  nor  can  you 
be  sure  of  crop  every  season,  but  three 
years  out  of  four  you  will  have  some 
medium-sized,  fresh  roots  well  through 
November. 

The  best  way  is  to  store  in  damp  sand 
or  earth,  in  a  cool  place.  The  cellar  will 
do,:  but  unless  you  have  a  dirt  floor  you 
will  need  to  keep  the  soil  damp  by  an 
occasional  light  moistening.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Culture  of  Pansies 

[Every  year  at  about  this  season  we 
have  questions  about  starting  pansy  plants. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  gardeners 
who  may  add  a  little  to  their  Spring 
sales  by  growing  a  small  patch  of  pansy 
plants.  The  following  reply  to  a  reader 
will  interest  others :] 

The  best  time  to  sow  pansies  is  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Prepare  a  fine,  level  seed  bed,  then 
scatter  the  seed  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  idea  of  having  seed  about  %  in.  apart. 
Cover  by  raking  very  lightly  back  and 
forth  a  few  times  and  if  seed  still  shows, 
sow  a  little  fine  soil  over  these  spots.  Wet 
the  bed  down  well  with  hose  or  fine  spray 
from  sprinkling  can.  The  big  secret  is 
to  keep  the  bed  moist,  aired  and  shaded 
all  at  once.  Having  tried  many  methods, 
by  far  the  best  is  to  cover  the  seed  bed 
with  lawn  grass  clippings  about  1  in. 
deep,  watering  the  bed  if  there  is  any 
Now  that  we  know  the  value  of  plenty  t  d  c  to  dry  out.  Grass  should  be 
of  raw  vegetables  and  how  necessary  they  /  ,  „  ,,  .  „  . 

are  to  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  carefully  raked  off  the  morning  of  t  e 
health,  we  learn  to  appreciate  salads,  not  ninth  day,  when  the  seedlings  should  be 

as  a  rather  fancy  addition  to  the  meal,  coming  through  finely.  Even  now,  the 

s„aost  w  ,■»*  *  «* ■* •? 

supply  the  vitamins  and  mineral  elements  time.  Plants  will  be  ready  to  „o  to 

which  cooking,  often  at  least,  partially  Winter  quarters  in  about  five  or  six 

destroys,  except  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  weew  setting  in  rows  with  plants  4  in. 

which  retain  their  vitamins  after  cooking  „hAn1f1  he  covered  with 

almost  unchanged.  Cabbage  and  toma-  apart.  1  lants  should  be  covered  witn 

toes  are  our  two  most  valuable  vegetables  straw  lightly,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
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I.  G.W.  BUCK 
Texas 


He  Made  $2,088.62 
Sales  In  2  Months!  J 


So  Gan  You— In®* 

Your  Spare  Time! 

I.  G.W.  BUCK,  Randall 
Co.,  TEXAS,  now  overi 
60  years  old,  has  been 
a  successful  Stark  Tree 
Salesman  ever  since  1898. 

Last  Summer,  between 
July  6  and  Aug.  27,  he 
sold  $2,088.62 
worth  of  Stark  Fruit 
Trees— just  in  his 
spare  time — in  only 
fair  territory. 

Thousands  of  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Small  Town 
Men  Doing  As  Well ! 

Write  us  for  PROOF!  Let  us  show 
you  the  great  Sales  Opportunities 
that  our  Great  Advertising  Campaign 
—reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 
homes — places  within  your  grasp. 
Get  terms  QUICK  —  you  are  PAID 
WEEKLY — the  work  is  healthful, 
pleasant  and  PROFITABLE.  Don’t 
let  your  neighbor  beat  you  to  this 
,  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  Box  S.  W.280 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Ill  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON !  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W  208 

Louisiana,  Mo.  ^  ^  Y-7-9.2 7 
Send  me — without  any  obligation  on  my  part 
— complete  facta  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen’s 
Offer. 


Name. 


J  P.  o _ 

'  St.  or  R.  F.  D. . 


-State- 


12  DELPHINIUMS 


-{Hardy  Larkspur)- 


6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hardy  Phlox. 
Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Coral 
Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Hardy  Aster.  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox¬ 
glove,  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet 
Pea,  Hardy  Pink,  Pyrethrum,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia, 
Sweet  William  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  giow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year,  all 
of  which  may  be  planted  during  Augustand  Fall  and 
will  bloom  next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Currant. 
Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and 
October  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES,  HARNESS  and 
WAGONS,  ETC.,  SOLD 

Direct  from  oar  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving  from 
$26.00  to  $60.00.  i 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  N.  Y. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


Catalogue 
Sent  Free 
WE  SELL 
MERCH¬ 
ANDISE 


Beautiful  firiOrO  for  cut  flowers  for  supplying 
Varieties  IKI\r\  roadside  markets,  $4.00 
MIXED  per  100  plants  wholesale. 

Special  Offering— Mother  of  Pearl,  Alcazar,  Lord  of  June, 
Fro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi,  Archeveque,  Seminole, 
Rhein  Nixe,  Her  Majesty,  Shekinah,  Madame  Chereau, 
Isolene,  Opera,  Quaker  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanar- 
dalia.  Iris  King,  May  Queen.  Your  choice  postpaid, 
labeled  of  4  for  $1 .00, 10  for  $2.00,  or  the  whole  20  for 
$3.00.  A.  B.  KATKAMIF.il,  Mnoedon,  N.  Y. 

Brocoli  Pays  Good  Money 

Early  greens  will  make  300  pounds  seed  per  acre. 
1  paid  $6.00  pound— selling  at  83.50.  1  pound 
seeds  acre.  Give  it  a  trial.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  Dehnar,  Del. 

a  xrmfi  “That  Please”  Postpaid  by 
§-*’1  [XI  I  return  mail,  or  your  money  back. 

*  Ainu  m.  All  varieties.  Celery,  Cauliflower, 

Beets,  Mangels.  3  doz.,  25c;  100 — 50c;  600— $2.00 ; 
1,000 — $8.75.  Cabbage,  3  I)oz.,  85c;  100 — 45c;  300— 
$1.00  ;  1,000— $2.50.  Catalog. 

IlOIIKEIl’8  BLAST  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

PLANTS 


Tomato . . . . 


All 

Varletfes 

F.  O.  B. 

S  ewe  1 1 

6  000 

100 

600 

1,000 

or  More 

35c 

$1.00 

«1.65 

$1.25 

65c 

2.00 

3.50 

8.00 

50c 

1.85 

3.75 

•2.50 

50c 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

40c 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

FIELD 

•5- 

SEWELL,  N.  J. 

PLANTS 

1000,  f2.00. 


POSTPAID — Celery— 100,  50r; 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.00. 
Cabbage — 100,  40c;  500,  $1.00; 

\V.  8.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Del. 


_  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 

’Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  $2.00  per  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

C  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


poR  SALE  —  Golden  Acre,^ 


COW  PE AS-_w*lson  Beans 


prices. 


_  Write  for  samples  and 

Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Del, 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carnes 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  ailage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  504  WestervIIIo,  Ohio 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls. 

Best  quality  guaranteed 
Farmer  agents  wanted— IVrite  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  MELROSE,  OHIO 

KARTOPAKAPPLEBOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  HIE  KAIITOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 


20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS 


34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

eight  prepaid. 

INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


DAVlIlAAn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 
DUA  V lr  LFvF m3  ornamental,  well  rooted  plants, 
$1.20  per  doz.  delivered.  Fur  Tannery,  Mineral,  V  a. 

Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Gaps  Write  a  for  samples-^ 

State  size.  W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  353  BROADWAY,  If.  T.  C. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Missouri  Notes 

A  Gloomy  Outlook.  —  The  fourth 
month  of  rain  is  over  half  gone,  and  still 
showers  and  occasionally  downpours  oc¬ 
cur  frequently  enough  to  hold  farm  work 
in  abeyance.  An  80-mile  drive  through 
the  river  counties  south  of  here  showed 
desolate  fields  growing  up  in  a  wilderness 
of  weeds.  An  immediate  cessation  of 
rain  might  still  give  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  a  crop  of  corn,  but  the  chances  are 
slight.  The  outlook  for  the  overflowed 
region  is  exceedingly  gloomy.  Even  a  late 
crop  of  corn  would  have  gone  far  to  re¬ 
deem  the  fortunes  of  the  farmer.  With 
the  crop  season  passing  visions  of  the 
future  give  him  a  sleepless  pillow.  On 
the  hills  some  good  fields  of  corn  are  to 
be  seen,  but  the  rains  marred  the  pollina¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  flowers,  and  that  crop  is 
short.  Few  apples  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  highways,  but  here  on  our  hill  the 
big  trees  of  Jefferis  are  loaded  with  a 
record  crop  for  August  ripening.  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Early  Harvest  are 
ripening  now  a  full  load.  The  peach 
crop  dwindles  away  as  the  season  of 
ripeness  approaches.  Former  estimates 
will  have  to  be  revised  sharply  down¬ 
ward.  The  vetch  and  rye  have  been  cut 
twice  and  now  a  good  stand  of  clover  is 
growing  up  from  seed  in  last  Fall’s  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure.  We  don’t  know 
whether  to  plow  it  under  and  sow  cow 
peas  or  expect  another  cutting  from  it, 
making  the  third  from  this  plot. 

Planting  and  Transplanting.  — 
This  has  been  a  great  Spring  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  transplanting.  The  constant 
rains  insured  the  life  of  every  plant.  A 
few  volunteer  Gladiolus  among  the 
peonies  are  beginning  to  bloom,  at  least 
two  weeks  ahead  of  our  late-planted 
bulbs.  The  rows  of  bulblets  whose  tops 
I  cut  off  when  I  sheared  the  thick  grass 
away  among  them  with  a  sharp  hoe,  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  might  be  destroying  the  plants, 
are  now  beautifully  clean  and  the  bulb- 
let  tops  as  high  as  before.  I  have  learned 
the  valuable  lesson  that  bulblet  tops 
several  inches  high  may  be  ruthlessly 
cut  away  with  the  grass  and  weeds 
and,  presto,  a  fresh  crop  will  spring  up 
more  vigorously  than  before.  This  meth¬ 
od  precludes  expensive  hand  -weeding. 
Our  last  planting  will  be  made  June  20 
if  soil  is  right.  Pliiladelphus  Virginal, 
the  new  mock  orange,  attracted  imme¬ 
diate  attention  from  visitors  when  it 
bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  on  a  small 
bush  and  I  booked  a  number  of  orders. 
Its  large  double  flowers  are,  indeed,  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  kinds,  and 
nurseries  are  listing  a  number  of  other 
hybrids  that  are  the  product  of  French 
art.  Indeed  the  enthusiasm  of  flower  lov¬ 
ers  is  continually  bringing  new  forms  of 
beauty  into  existence.  We  have  more  than 
doubled  the  area  of  seed  beds  for  per¬ 
ennials  and  annuals.  The  rainy  season 
is  insuring  good  germination  of  all  kinds 
of  seeds. 

Shading  for  Seedlings.  —  Splitting 
up  burlap  sacks  and  laying  them  on  the 
seed  rows  after  the  ground  is  well  mois¬ 
tened  brings  about  rapid  germination, 
but  the  burlap  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  above  ground.  It 
may  then  be  raised  on  supports  and  used 
as  a  shade  against  the  sun  in  very  hot 
weather.  Seeing  that  laths  spaced  half 
inch  apart  make  good  covers  for  plant 
beds  we  vis.ted  a  large  sawmill  on  the 
river  bank  below  town.  The  overflow 
waters  had  covered  the  extensive  yards 
where  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  were 
stacked,  and  occasioned  great  damage. 
For  four  feet  or  higher  the  water  had  de¬ 
posited  mud  and  discolored  the  planks, 
while  flotsam  of  every  description  littered 
the  lower  end  of  the  yards,  sometimes  to 
a  depth  of  several  feet.  We  bought  plas¬ 
ter  lath  at  20c  a  bundle  and  a  bale  of 
shingles  (250)  for  15c.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  secure  bargains  in  lumber. 

Among  the  Flowers. — The  rainy  sea¬ 
son  has  been  hard  on  roses.  Fungus  dis¬ 
eases  flourished,  and  black  spot  has  de¬ 
foliated  many  bushes.  Stokes  hardy  aster 
(Stokesia)  is  now  for  the  first  time 
blooming  freely  and  wins  much  favorable 
notice.  There  are  a  few  whites  among 
the  prevailing  blue.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  freely :  the  stems  are  a  trifle 


short  except  where  they  bloom  in  clus¬ 
ters.  The  blue  is  very  helpful  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  bouquets.  Gaillardias  are  extra 
large  and  fine  this  year.  The  sturdy 
Coreopsis  has  been  yielding  its  yellow 
flowers  in  abundance  for  weeks.  A  few 
Shasta  daisies  are  appearing.  Sweet 
peas  are  a  great  success  under  planting 
methods  described  in  former  notes.  The 
flowers  are  larger  and  stems  twice  as 
long  as  last  year.  To  guarantee  mois¬ 
ture  we  have  well  mulched  the  two  par¬ 
allel  rows  with  stable  manure  and  cut 
grass  and  conditions  seem  ideal.  L.  r.  j. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

The  number  of  small  automatic  cold 
storages  being  built  in  eastern  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  this  year  is  more  than  ever  before. 
In  addition  there  are  several  50,000  and 
60,000-barrel  houses  going  up.  Both  are 
desirable  because  they  help  to  distribute 
the  fruit  crop  over  a  greater  period  of 
time — something  which  the  fruit  indus¬ 
try  needs  as  badly  as  anything  else.  Over¬ 
doing  the  storage  business  is  a  different 
question. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Cold  weather  has  dwarfed  and  curled 
the  first  leaves  on  many  fruit  trees.  In 
some  localities  the  cracking  has  exposed 
the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaves.  When 
spray  materials  which  are  applied  enter 
the  leaves  the  result  is  a  burning  and 
bnnvning  which  looks  serious  but  which 
cannot  be  helped. 

***** 

Apple  scab  is  reported  in  more  ,  than 
the  usual  amount  due  to  the  cool  wet 
weather  of  early  Spring.  Anyone  who 
finds  scab  in  his  orchard  can  well  afford 
to  make  a  determined  belated  fight 
against  it  with  lime-sulphur,  or  with  dry- 
mix  because  it  appears  that  fancy  fruit 
is  going  to  command  a  premium  this  year. 
***** 

Some  varieties  of  raspberries  manage 
to  mature  a  crop  even  when  infested  100 
per  cent  with  mosaic.  Other  varieties 
look  vigorous  and  give  promise  of  a  big 
crop  only  to  go  all  to  pieces  with  mosaic 
j-ust  before  harvest  and  fail  to  mature 
their  crop.  This  difference  between  va¬ 
rieties  accounts  for  the  profitable  culture 
of  some  mosaic-infested  plantings  and 
the  complete  failure  of  others.  Donboro 
in  some  sections  is  profitable  although 
completely  infested  with  mosaic.  Ontario 
in  the  same  localities  looks  more  vigorous 
in  early  season  but  fails  to  carry  its  fruit 
to  maturity  and  is  consequently  a  failure, 
***** 

All  the  trees  that  are  planted  do  not 
reach  bearing  age.  A,  beautiful  young 
pear  orchard  in  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
Washington  which  was  pictured  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  several  months  ago  is  now  dead. . 
The  early  freeze  last  Fall  is  said  to  be 
responsible.  Another  hope  blasted  and 
another  check  in  increased  .production.. 
***** 

It  is  said  to  cost  $78  more  to  ship  a 
car  of  peaches  from  the  peach  section  of 
Southern  Illinois  to  Macon,  Ga.,  than 
it  does  to  ship  a  car  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to 
Chicago.  Peach  growers  in  the  Middle 
West  are  trying  to  find  out  why. 

***** 

Two  new  strawberries  on  trial  from 
Wisconsin  are  the  Beaver  and  the  Osh¬ 
kosh.  The  former  is  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Burrill  and  Premier,  selected 
from  4,600  seedlings.  It  is  highly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  canning  berry.  Oshkosh  is 
claimed  to  be  a  long-season  variety,  per¬ 
fect  flowering  and  superior  to  Senator 
Dunlap. 

***** 

A  controversy  of  long  standing  still 
rages  in  several  States  around  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  State-owned  nurseries  for  the 
production  of  stock  for  (1)  forest  plant¬ 
ing,  (2)  wind-break  and  woodlot  plant¬ 
ing,  and  (3)  general  distribution  to  the 
public.  Nurseries  clearly  deserve  the  or¬ 
namental  trade,  while  State  nurseries 
surely  commit  no  error  in  supplying 
trees  for  reforestation  purposes.  Both 
sides  are  quite  likely  to  misinterpret  the 
acts  and  statements  of  the  others,  quite 
overlooking  the  fact  that  they  are  part¬ 
ners  in  the  worthy  movement  to  beautify 
and  to  increase  the  tree  plantings  of 
America.  Standing  on  this  platform  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  some 
clear  line  of  division. 

***** 

The  Cortland  apple  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  promises  to  do  well. 
Large  plantings  there  have  borne  early 
in  life  and  are  continuing  again  this 
season. 

***** 

A  31-year-old  planting  of  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  85  all  together,  averaged  12 
barrels  of  fruit  to  the  tree  in  1926,  7 
barrels  in  1925,  and  10  in  1924.  Since 
it  really  hit  its  stride  it  has  not  produced 
less  than  an  average  of  seven  barrels  per 
tree  each  year.  Is  there  a  planting  of 
McIntosh  in  America  that  can  beat  it? 

.  .  .  .  H.  B.  T. 


sure  you  get  your  copy — 
mail  the  coupon  TODAY! 


Send  for 

this  BOOK 

Its  FREE  / 


HERE — in  compact,  handy  form 
— is  all  the  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  information  that  you  could 
collect  in  a  lifetime.  Now  it’s  all 
yours — FREE. 

Covers  everything  you  need  to 
know: — How  and  When  to  spray 
and  dust — the  results  of  the  latest 
discoveries  made  by  leading  horti¬ 
cultural  experts.  Includes  both 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Tells  you 
why  authorities  prefer  and  recom¬ 
mend  Bell -Mine  Chemical  Lime 
in  either  its  Pebble  or  Hydrated 
form ;  why  Bell  -  Mine  Lime  is  so 
effective  because  of  its  high  cal¬ 
cium  content,  its  purity;  how  easy 
it  is  to  use,  for  it  does  not  clog 
spray  nozzles,  and  has  unusual  ad¬ 
hesive  qualities  for  dusting. 

American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on:  - 
Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
FREE 

Name _ 


Address, 


THATCHER 

BQ1I.ERS-FURNACES-RANOES 

Don’t  wait  until 
the  first  frost 

TV/TAKE  good  that  promise  to  install  a  new 
■*•***■  boiler  before  the  next  snow  falls. 


Look  into  the  boiler  question  now,  when 
you  have  time  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  many  advantageous  features  of  the 
Thatcher  Round  Boiler.  Write  for  the 
folder  illustrated  above.  Read  about 
the  “staggered"  fire  travel  that  starts 


the  radiators  sizzling  in  no  time;  the 
sensitive  and  automatic  dampers,  checks 
and  drafts  that  lessen  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion;  and  many  other  advantages  that 
assure  heating  comfort  with  less  main¬ 
tenance,  care  and  lower  fuel  costs. 


The  first  step  towards  real  heating:  comfort  is  to  send  for  this 
folder  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you  FREE  upon  request . 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
341  N.  Clark  Street 


Since  1850 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
39-41  St.  Francis  Street 


NEW  YORK 
21  West  44th  Street 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
The  Thatcher  Company,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Kindly  mail  me  the  FREE  folder  about  the  Thatcher  Round  Boiler. 


Name.... 

Address. 


Farquhar  "  ® 

Grain  Threshers 

Do  nice,  clean  threshing  of  any  kind  of 
cereal  grain.  Easily  operated,  light 
running  and  very  strong  and  durable. 

Have  all  modern  improvements  to  save 
time  and  labor.  Perfect  running  balance,  Quiver  Shaking  Shoe,  hand  or  self- 
feeder,  plain  6traw  carrier  or  wind  stacker.  Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
Catalog  527. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses, 
Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  530  YORK,  PA. 

Weather  is  uncertain.  Avoid  loss  by  having  a  thresher  ready.  We  can  make  immediate  shipment. 

'  Built  in  sizes  for  individual  or  community  threshing.  Write  your  name  and  address  and  mail  today. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . . . . 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $  1.  OO,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Market  News  and 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  white  potato  market  has  been  ir¬ 
regular,  but  in  spite  of  heavy  supplies  ac¬ 
tive  trading  brought  up  the  price  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  to  around  $4.50  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Old  potatoes  are  about  done,  only 
45  carloads  were  received  during  the 
week,  but  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
shipped  heavily  of  new  potatoes,  about 
285  carloads  arriving  in  New  York  from 
North  Carolina  and  nearly  500  carloads 
were  from  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk 
districts  of  Virginia.  Tomatoes  were  very 
irregular  with  all  kinds  arriving  on  the 
market.  Fancy  stock  was  in  fair  demand 
with  six-basket  carriers  selling  up  to 
$2.50,  but  a  good  deal  of  ordinary  _and 
poor  stock  worked  out  at  65c  to  $1.50  a 
carrier.  Repacked  tomatoes,  that  is,  to¬ 
matoes  received  in  New  York  and  re¬ 
packed  after  arriving,  sold  as  high  as 
$4.50  a  crate.  The  asparagus  market  is 
about  done  for  the  season.  Cabbage  has 
been  declining  in  price  although  carlot 
receipts  were  somewhat  lighter,  best  cab¬ 
bage  selling  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel  crate 
as  against  $4  to  $4.50  several  days  ago. 
Lettuce  is  also  low  in  price  with  the  large 
amount  of  trucked-in  stock  from  Orange 
County  and  Long  Island  available. 
Prices  were  so  low  that  California  and 
Washington  shipped  only  a  few  carloads 
to  New  York,  12  cars  for  the  week,  and 
earlot  receipts  from  other  sources  were 
only  two  cars.  Beets  and  carrots  were 
slow,  sales  of  bunched  stock  ranging  50 
to  75c  per  lettuce  crate.  String  beans 
were  irregular  with  best  stock  selling  $2 
to  $2.50  a  bushel  on  the  twenty-seventh 
and  peas  were  in  light  supply  and  sold 
well  at  $1  to  $2  a  bushel.  New  York 
State  strawberries  are  now  supplying  the 
market  and  some  of  the  fancy  berries  are 
bringing  up  to  35c  a  quax-t,  but  most  sales 
of  good  stock  were  between  20  and  30c 
a  quart.  New  Jersey  is  done,  but  is 
coming  in  heavily  on  raspberries,  while 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland  are  quite 
heavy  on  blackberries.  Georgia  is.  heavy 
on  peaches,  about  425  carloads  being  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week,  price  ranges  were 
wide,  due  largely,  to  variation  in  quality, 
and  the  market  was  weak.  Fancy  Hiley 
Belles  brouglx  $2.50  to  $3  a  crate,  but 
general  offerings  ranged  between  $1  and 
$2  a  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  from  nearby  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  steadily  and  large  eggs  with  light 
yolks  were  in  very  good  denxand  and 
prices  on  such  worked,  upwai'd.  Medium 
and  lower  qualities  were  more  difficult  to 
move  but  even  on  these  asking  prices  are 
a  little  higher.  Offerings  of  western  eggs 
are  falling  off,  l'eceipts  for  the  week  fall¬ 
ing  behind  those  of  last  year,  but  there 
still  is  a  considerable  surplus  available 
for  storage  purposes.  While  many  dealers 
are  a  little  hesitant  to  store  in  view  of  the 
good-sized  holdings  already  on  hand,  the 
shorter  sxxpplies  have  helped  to  maintain 
values.  The  fact  that  the  New  York 
market  has  been  lagging  behind  other 
large  markets  has  also  been  a  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  lighter  receipts,  many  ship¬ 
ments  being  diverted  to  other  points. 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  held  about  steady.  Cold 
storage  holdings  continue^  rather  large, 
New  York  reporting  1,535,000  cases  on 
hand  on  June  28  compared  with  1,151,600 
cases  a  year  ago.  The  total  holdings  for 
10  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
on  the  same  date  were  5,697,266  cases,  a 
little  more  than  1,000,000  heavier  than  a 
year  ago  at  this  time. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry,  though  lighter 
than  for  the  week  previous,  were  too 
heavy  for  immediate  needs  and  many  car¬ 
loads  were  carried  over  on  track  from 
day  to  day.  Consumer  demand  seems  to 
have  slackened  off  for  fowl,  probably  due 
to  the  warm  weather)  and  prices  show  no 
improvement,  most  colored  fowl  selling 
around  23c  a  lb.  Both  express  and 
freight  colored  fowl  were  dull,  but  good 
quality  Leghorns  worked  out  fairly  well. 
The  demand  for  broilers  has  been  for  the 
fancy  well-grown  stock,  small  stock  sell¬ 
ing  very  slowly.  Price  ranges  have  been 
wide  and  the  market  irregular,  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers  selling  up  to  40c  a  lb.,  and 
small  Leghorns  as  low  as  20c,  with  Rhode 
Island  Reds  selling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30c.  The  demand  for  fresh  killed 
broilers  was  fairly  active,  and  in  spite  of 
the  increased  offerings  prices  weakened 
only  slightly.  Fancy  fresh  killed  fowl 
met  a  very  good  demand  but  the  general 
market  was  weak,  and  many  dealers  put 
stock  in  the  refrigerator,  rather  than  sell 
at  the  recent  pi’ice  declines.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  on  June  28  were  over  10,- 
724.600  lbs.  in  the  New  York  City  dis¬ 
trict,  about  2,400,000  lbs.  heavier  than 
last  year  on  the  same  date. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  far  in  excess  of 
requirements  and  the  prices  dropped  from 
$1  to  $2  a  ton.  The  low  prices  caused  a 
slackening  up  in  shipments,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  offerings  were  more  mod¬ 
erate  but  the  market  continued  weak.  No. 
1  Timothy  has  been  in  rather  light  receipt 
and  moved  fairly  well  at  all  times,  but 
the  majority  of  offerings  which  were  me¬ 
dium  and  common  mixtures  moved  very 
slowly.  Rye  straw  took  another  jump 
upward  and  is  selling  at  exceptionally 
high  prices,  $33  to  $35  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  29c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c  ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  l’oll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttei’- 
millx,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

_ Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 

75c  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12%c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  bcli,  15c ;  buck¬ 
wheat  floui*,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  floui*,  lb.,  5c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  6c ;  dandelion 
gx-eens,  pk.,  25c ;  carrots,  2  bclis,  15c ; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  cari’ots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  5c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  2  bchs,  15c ;  oxxions,  lb., 
5c;  gi-een,  bch,  5c;  parsley,  bcli,  10c;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  early  seed,  bu.,  $2.75  ;  pk.,  65c  ;  new, 
pk.,  69c ;  old,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  parsnips,  bu., 
75c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15e ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
strawberries,  home-grown,  qt.,  25c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  home-grown,  2  lbs.,  30c ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Di-essed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
poi’terhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  liorne- 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  10c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hanxburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  l-oasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  36c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 
kickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  Spring,  lb., 
30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  18 
to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  yearlings, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  broilers,  live.,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  25c ;  retail,  26  to  28c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50;  bch,  12%  to  15c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  $2.25 ;  eelei’y,  doz.  bchs,  $1.75 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.25 ;  ducks  eggs,  doz., 
45c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ;  rhubai'b, 
doz.  bchs,  25c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  30c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  5 
to  7c- ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3;  cher¬ 
ries,  crate,  $8 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
ci-ate,  $5  to  $8. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  di’essed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — IJay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c ;  greens,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $2 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs.  35  to  40c ;  celei-y,  doz. 
bc-hs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  li.h.,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  kale,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  cui-ly,  h.h.,  doz. 
heads,  75  to  80c ;  outdooi*,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  40c;  Boston,  h.h.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100 
bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  h.li.,  12%  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ;  cher¬ 
ries,  white,  lb.,  15c ;  red,  lb.,  18c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $8. 

Live  Poultry. — Bi'oilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
26  to  28c ;  doz,  small  lots,  30  to  32c ;  but¬ 
ter.  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars.  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnut,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
$16  to  $17 ;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25 ;  oat 
straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  sti’aw,  $13 
to  $14:  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Seeds. — Clovei’,  Mammoth,  bu..  $24  to 
$25 ;  medium,  bu.,  $21  to  $23 ;  Timothy, 
$3.65  to  $3.90;  Alfalfa,  $13  to  $14;  Al- 
sike,  $20  to  $21.50. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $6;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6.50 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ; 
white  kidney,  $7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $9. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  lower.  Live  poultry 
pi'ices  are  weak.  Rains  have  benefited 
the  home-grown  strawberry  crop. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easier;  creamery,  prints  46  to  47c;  tubs, 
44  to  45c ;  dairy,  39  to  43c ;  cheese,  easy, 
new  flats,  daisies,  24  to  25c ;  long¬ 
horns,  25  to  26c ;  limberger,  block,  Swiss, 
30  to  31c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  27  to 
29c;  State,  western  candled,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  lower; 
fowls,  23  to  26c ;  old  l’oosters,  17,  to  18c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  28  to  30c ;  capons,  38 
to  46c ;  ducks,  28  to  29c ;  geese,  IS  to 
20c.  Live  poultx-y,  weak ;  fowls,  18  to 
22c;  old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  broil.ei’s,  28 
to  33c ;  chickens,  20  to  25c ;  ducks,  27  to 
28c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Winesap,  $3.75  to  $4.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easy ;  State,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ; 
N.  C.  and  Va.,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  Maine, 
150-lb.,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  sweets,  Tenn., 
hamper,  $1.85  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  firm ; 
Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $7.25 ;  Fla.,  $5.60  to  $7. 
Strawberries,  easy ;  liome-gi-own,  32-qt. 
crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50.  Blackberries,  32- 
-  qt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.50.  Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50.  Watermelons,  each, 
30c  to  $1.  Cliei'ries,  home-grown,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Peaches,  Ga.,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
Egyptian,  cwt.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  Texas, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.75 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

.Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  home-grown, 
doz.  bchs,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  Miss., 
hampex*,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  beets,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs, 
75  to  90c ;  cabbage,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  cauliflowei-,  % 
bu.  ci’ate,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  eelei’y,  Fla., 
crate,  $3  to  $5.50 ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  box,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  Ice¬ 
berg,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  65 
to  75c  ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50  ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15e.  Maple 
products,  easy ;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  old,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31 ;  standard 
middlings,  $33 ;  red-dog,  $46.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40.75 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46 ;  hominy, 
$37.75 ;  gluten,  $39.50 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50. 

c.  II.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  30,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  July  :  Class  1,  3-per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.16 :  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers, 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3, 

Class  1, 
$2. 

$2.80 ; 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.4.3%  @$0.43% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.42  # 

•42% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.38%# 

•41% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  scoi’e  .36  # 

•37% 

Lower  grades . 

.35  # 

.35% 

Ladles  . . 

•37% 

Packing  stock  . 

.30  # 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.38  # 

.41 

Renovated  . .  . .  . 

.37%# 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.45  # 

•45% 

Extra  . 

.  .44  # 

.44% 

Firsts  . 

.40%# 

.43 

Seconds. . . . 

.38  @ 

.39% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy  .... 

#$0.28 

Average  run  .  . . 

.  .25 

# 

.26% 

Lower  grades  ...... 

.  .21 

(a) 

.23 

Flats,  fi’esh,  fancy  .... 

.  .  .24 

# 

.24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.34 

@$0.36 

Average,  extras  . . .  . 

.  .31 

# 

.33 

Extra  firsts  . 

..  .28 

# 

.30 

Firsts  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .28 

@ 

.35 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .32 

m 

.33 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Common  to  good . 

.  .20 

@ 

.23 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

. 22# 

.36 

Roosters  . . 

.16 

Ducks  . 

. 18# 

.24 

Geese  . 

.12 

Tame  rabbits . 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.41 

Fair  to  good . 25(a)  .35 

Roosters . 12#  .17" 

Fowls  . 18(8)  .27 

Ducks  . 18#  .24 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40#  .46 

6-8  lbs . 34  @  .38 


Culls  . 

Tui’keys,  young  . 

Old  stock  .... 
Squabs,  white,  lb, 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.30@  .32 
.44  to)  .46 
.30#  .36 

.50  @  .65 

2.50 @  3.00 
1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


. .  .$10.00@11.50 

_  7.00#  7.25 

_ 3.00 to)  5.60 

- 13.50@15,00 

-  8.50#  9.00 

-  6.00#  6.50 

- 15.00  @15. 25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.18@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .15 

Culls  . 09 @  .12 

VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 50#  1.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.00#  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 50#  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00#  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00#  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50#  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50#  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00#15.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00fa)  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25#  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00#  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40#  .75 

Okra,  bu . 3.00#  6.00 

Onions,  bu . 2.00#  3.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00#  1.50 

Beas,  bu .  1.50#  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25#  3.00 

Radishes,  bu.  . . 25#  1,00 

Roinaine,  bu . 50#  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 25#  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75#  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 2.75  @  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. . .  2.00@  4.50 
Turnips,  new,  white,  bu.  . . .  1.00#  1.25 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00  @  2.50 


FRUITS 

Apple  receipts  light  and  not  much  de¬ 
mand.  Peaches  which  are  increasing 
steadily  are  the  big  item  and  selling  well 
when  of  fair  quality. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl . $5.00#$7.50 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 10#  .20 

Up-river,  qt . 10#  .25 

Watermelons,  car  .  260#  655 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 2.25#  4.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate . 50#  3.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 15#  .25 

Gooseberries,  qt . 07#  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 40#  .50 

Raspbei-ries,  pt . 10#  .15 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . ,50@  1.25 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $3.00  #$4.00 

Southern,  bbl . 2.25#  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00#  2.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00#23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00@21.00 

Clover,  mixed . 22.00 #23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 30.00#35.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.55% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.61  % 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . . .  . .  1.16% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  -60% 

Rye  .  1.19% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Cei’tified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . . .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50#  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35#  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . . 40  @  .45 

Gathered . 30#  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40#  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45#  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40#  .45 

Apples,  eating,  doz .  .25#  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04#  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 20#  ,30 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 04#  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05#  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10#  .20 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.75  box  ; 
best,  $4  to  $5.50  bbl. ;  Russets,  $1  to  $2 
box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to 
$6.40 ;  California,  small  white,  $9A0  to 
$9.35 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $11.50  to 
$11.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good, 
$6.75  to  $7.15;  California  Lima  beans, 
$7.25  to  $7.50 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50 
to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Exti’as,  42%  to  43c;  firsts, 
38  to  42c;  seconds,  35%  to  37%c. 

Cheese.- — Twins,  fresli  extras,  24  to 
25c ;  firsts,  23  to  23  %c ;  Young  America, 
24%  to  25c;  held  extras,  26  to  27c;  firsts, 
24  to  25c. 

Eggs. — Neai-by  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
(Continued  on  Page  959) 
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Sterilizing  Drinking  Water; 
Surgical  Kit 

In  an  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  some  time 
ago,  in  an  article  on  purifying  drinking 
water,  especially  of  interest  to  the  tour¬ 
ist,  you  mentioned  either  the  addition  of 
iodine  or  an  iodine  solution.  Will  you 
tell  me  just  what  it  was  and  liow  would 
it  affect  the  taste  of  the  water?  Also, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  use  water  so 
treated  to  wash  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
are  to  be  eaten  raw?  How  can  a  tourist 
make  sure  that  water  on  a  camp  ground 
is  safe  to  drink  without  treating  it?  Will 
you  also  suggest  what  articles  should 
make  up  a  tourist’s  medical  kit?  n.  B. 

Redlands,  Cal. 

I  presume  that  you  have  confused  the 
use  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of  goiter 
with  sterilization  of  drinking  water.  I 
have  never  spoken  of  using  iodine  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  safety  of  drinking 
water  that  must  be  used  by  tourists  is  a 
matter  of  general  concern,  however,  for, 
nowadays,  almost  everybody  belongs  to 
the  uneasy  fraternity.  The  appearance 
or  taste  of  water  give  no  clue  to  its 
wholesomeness ;  the  most  clear  and  spark¬ 
ling  may  be  contaminated  by  disease 
germs,  while  the  most  repulsive  looking 
m  y  be  safe  from  a  health  standpoint. 
It  is  probably  more  safe  to  use  the  water 
from  public  supplies  than  from  individual 
wells  or  springs,  while  on  a  trip,  for  the 
reason  that  the  former  are  usually  given 
some  supervision  by  health  authorities, 
wLile  the  latter  may  be  open  to  un¬ 
suspected  contamination.  In  New  York 
State,  public  camping  places  are  often 
supplied  with  water  known  to  be  whole¬ 
some  and  certified  to  by  health  officials. 
The  same  is  true  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.  Yellowstone  Park  has  water 
piped  to  convenient  places  and  visitors 
are  warned  not  to  use  springs  or  streams, 
the  purity  of  which  is  unknown.  One 
cannot  always  find  water  of  known  purity 
when  thirsty,  however,  and  there  is  a 
simple  method  of  rendering  any  water 
sterile.  This  is  by  boiling.  The  addition 
of  a  little  tea  will  improve  the  taste  of 
boiled  water  for  most  people  and  no  one 
need  be  afraid  of  that  beverage  made  in 
the  usual  way.  Fortunately,  most  drink¬ 
able  water  is  safe.  It  is  only  exception¬ 
ally  that  disease  is  conveyed  by  it,  and, 
while  a  traveler  should  exercise  reason¬ 
able  precautions,  he  should  not  allow  a 
trip  to  be  spoiled  by  unreasonable  fears. 
When  in  doubt,  boil. 

Another  way  to  avoid  danger  from 
typhoid,  the  one  disease  that  water  from 
unknown  sources  is  likely  to  convey,  is  to 
take  the  nrotective  serum  treatment  that 
immunizes  one  to  that  disease.  This  must 
be  taken  a  considerable  time  before  the 
trip  is  begun  and  implies  forethought. 

As  to  a  medical  kit  for  tourists ;  unless 
accompanied  by  a  medical  man  or  woman, 
a  medical  kit  isn’t  likely  to  prove  very 
useful.  It  requires  as  much  knowledge 
for  intelligent  use  of  drugs  while  traveling 
as  when  at  home,  and  few  laymen  pos¬ 
sess  this.  There  are  a  few  things  that 
may  be  safely  used  and  may  well  be  car¬ 
ried.  One  is  a  remedy  for  headaches : 
Five-grain  phenacetine  tablets  that  may 
be  purchased  at  any  drug  store  are  as 
useful  as  any  drug  for  the  purpose  and 
are  more  safe  than  the  most  "headache 
remedies.  One  or  two  may  be  taken  as 
a  single  dose,  repeated  after  an  hour  or 
so  if  necessary.  Stomachache  is  another 
pain  that  may  disturb  a  tourist’s  slumbers 
or  spoil  his  appreciation  of  scenery.  A 
vial  of  chloranodyne,  dose  10  to  20  drops 
in  a  little  water,  is  usually  effective  for 
its  relief.  This  is  a  somewhat  powerful 
remedy  and  should  be  used  with  due  cau¬ 
tion  as  to  overdose.  It  may  be  repeated 
after  a  half  hour  if  need  be.  Not  for  in¬ 
fants. 

A  roll  or  two  of  surgeon’s  gauze  and 
a  package  of  absorbent  cotton  may  serve 
to  bi  id  up  accidental  cuts.  A  roll  of 
surgeons’  adhesive  plaster  on  a  spool  may 
also  prove  useful.  It  will  hold  the  edges 
of  a  cut  together  or  fasten  the  rim  upon 
a  damaged  straw  hat.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  of  the 
contents  of  your  kit.  If  you  possess  the 
us.  al  fear  of  rattlesnakes  and  wish  to 
be  provided  with  an  antidote  to  their 
venom,  take  a  small  bottle  of  crystals  of 
permanganate  of  potash  along.  This  will 
neutralize  rattlesnake  venom  if  it  can  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  it.  If 
you  cannot  catch  the  snake  before  he 
strikes  and  apply  the  crystals  directly  to 
him,  open  the  wound  made  by  his  fangs  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  the  fangs  have  pene¬ 
trated  cutting  lengthwise  of  the  limb, 
and,  after  tin  \  ound  lias  bled  freely,  pack 
it  full  of  the  crystals.  You  probably  will 
never  have  the  surgical  nerve  to  do  this, 
and  you  might  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
victim  of  the  bite  while  you  were  doing 
it,  but  it  is  nice  to  know  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  to  feel  that  you  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Rattlesnakes  are  so  rare  in  places 
frequented  by  tourists  that  precautions 
are  hardly  necessary,  but  they  give  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  preparedness.  But,  whatever  you 
do,  don’t  drink  whiskey,  medicinal  or 
other,  after  having  been  bitten  by  a  ven¬ 
omous  snake.  It  may  inspire  courage  to 
chase  the  snake,  or.  in  some  people,  make 
the  accident  seem  less  regrettable  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  but  alcohol  is 
no  antidote  to  snake  venom,  and  un¬ 


doubtedly  some  who  have  tried  the 
remedy  have  succumbed  to  the  snake  in 
the  bottle  instead  of  to  the  serpent  in  the 
grass.  m.  b.  d. 


Electric  Treatment  for 
Dyspepsia 

Would  electric  treatment  be  of  any  aid 
in  treating  dyspepsia  or  in  other  words, 
strengthening  the  stomach? 

New  York.  mbs.  f.  h.  p. 

“Strengthening  the  stomach”  is  a 
rather  indefinite  sort  of  phrase,  though, 
in  popular  thought,  it  probably  means  im¬ 
proving  the  digestive  ability  of  that 
organ.  “Electric  treatment”  is  still  more 
indefinite,  for  there  are  various  kinds  of 
electric  treatments,  some  valuable,  some 
effective,  if  at  all,  through  their  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  patient.  Electricity, 
or  the  electric  current,  is  not  in  itself 
and  as  such  a  cure  for  disease.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  suppose  that  anyone  who  sur¬ 
vived  a  lightning  bolt  would  come  out  in 
perfect  health.  Because  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  about  both  disease  and 
electricity,  the  latter  offers  a  promising 
field  for  the  quack  and  the  near-quack 
in  medical  matters,  a  field  that  they  are 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  Some  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  ridiculous  forms  of 
quackery,  such  as  that  promoted  by  the 
late  Dr.  Abrams  of  California,  were  built 
up  by  the  use  of  very  mysterious  appli¬ 
ances  that  were  alleged  to  utilize  still 
more  mysterious  properties  of  Electricity. 
Because  of  the  secrecy,  mystery  and 
marvelous  claims,  helped  by  ever  present 
human  credulity,  that  particular  bit  of 


quackery  attained  widespread  notice  and 
such  fame  that  a  prominent  scientific 
journal  made  a  carefully  supervised  in¬ 
vestigation  of  it. 

While  merely  passing  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  body  has  no  curative 
value,  there  are  applications  of  electric 
force  that  are  useful.  The  use  of  the  X- 
ray  for  certain  purposes  is  a  well-known 
example.  Certain  forms  of  light  obtained 
from  the  electric  current  are  also  cura¬ 
tive  in  affections  over  which  they  have 
influence.  There  are  other  uses  to  which 
electricity  is  put  in  an  effort  to  heal  dis¬ 
eased  bodies,  but,  in  general,  I  think  that 
it  may  be  said  that  “electricity”  is  not 
t’  e  curative  force  that  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be.  Certainly,  you  may  find 
in  numerous  physicians’  offices  elaborate 
and  handsome  electric  appliances  that 
have  gathered  a  good  deal  of  dust  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  They  are  very  impressive 
looking  and  the  purchasers  may  have  got 
their  money  back  through  their  psychol¬ 
ogical  value  in  the  office,  but  I  judge  that 
most  of  them  could  be  purchased  from 
their  present  owners  at  half  price.  As  to 
the  particular  ease  which  you  have  in 
mind,  I  cannot  advise.  I  do  not  know 
the  condition  of  the  patient  or  the  kind 
of  electrical  treatment  that  is  proposed. 
I  can  speak  merely  of  electricity  as  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  has  its  uses  and  its  value,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  a  cure-all  for  condi¬ 
tions  that  do  not  yield  to  other  treat¬ 
ment.  M.  B.  D. 


parasite  that  may  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  occurs  upon  the  body 
it  is  called  tinea  circinata,  when  upon  the 
scalp,  tinea  tonsurans.  As  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  affections  of  the  scalp  that  resemble 
barber’s  itch,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
any  itching  eruption  of  that  part  of  the 
body  is  the  result  of  infection  while  in 
the  barber’s  chair.  There  are  laws  in 
New  York  that  compel  barbers  to  disin¬ 
fect  their  instruments  of  trade  with  suf¬ 
ficient  frequency  to  make  transference  of 
skin  diseases  unlikely,  if  not  impossible. 
These  compulsory  laws  are  obeyed  with 
about  the  same  care  taken  to  observe 
other  laws  that  do  not  have  an  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  in  constant  attendance.  Be¬ 
fore  prosecuting  a  barber  for  negligence, 
however,  obtain  competent  advice  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  evidence 
that  it  was  contracted  in  his  shop.  This 
latter,  at  least,  may  be  difficult,  though 
when  one  looks  at  the  conditions  of  the 
heads  that  pass  through  the  barber’s  chair 
in  advance  of  his  turn  and  the  lack  of 
pains  taken  even  to  clean  the  appliances 
used,  he  feels  like  joining  one  of  those 
sects  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  razor 
and  shears.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Case  of  Barber’s  Itch 

I  have  a  case  of  barber’s  itch  on  my 
head  and  neck.  I  think  I  caught  it  at  a 
barber  shop.  Can  I  hold  the  barber  re¬ 
sponsible  and  make  him  pay  for  treat¬ 
ment?  B.  J. 

Barber’s  itch  is  the  popular  name  for 
ringworm  of  the  bearded  portion  of  the 
face.  When  this  ringworm,  caused  by  a 


“Marie  and  I  agreed  that  after  we 
were  married  I  should  decide  all  major 
questions,  and  she  would  decide  the  minor 
ones.”  “How  has  it  worked  out?”  “We 
have  been  married  three  years,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  say  there  have  been  no  major 
questions.” — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Johnny,  10  years  old,  applied  for  a 
job  as  grocery  boy  for  the  Summer.  The 
grocer  wanted  a  serious-minded  youth,  so 
he  put  Johnny  to  a  little  test.  “Well,  my 
boy,  what  would  you  do  with  a  million 
dollars?”  he  asked.  “Oh,  gee,  I  don’t 
know — I  wasn’t  expecting  so  much  at  the 
start.” — Goblin. 


Combines  Everything  You  Want  in 
a  Three  Beater  Spreader 


In  this  New  John  Deere  Spreader  you  can  now  get  that 
combination  of  advantages  you  have  always  wanted  in  a  three 
beater,  wide-spread  machine. 

Easier  loading,  lighter  puHing,  better  work  and  longer  life — 
all  of  these  things,  so  essential  to  greatest  satisfaction  and  profit 
from  your  investment,  are  combined  in  the  New  John  Deere. 

Its  low  easy  loading  box  reduces 
the  labor  in  loading  from  15  to  25  %. 

You  can  load  115  to  125  loads  on 
this  new  spreader  with  less  work 
than  that  required  to  load  100  loads 
on  the  ordinary  machine. 

Users  say  that  the  New  John 
Deere  is  the  lightest  draft  spreader 
built.  Many  of  them  who  pre¬ 
viously  used  three  and  four  horses 

on  other  spreaders  are  using  only  two  on 
this  new  machine.  Higher  drive  wheels, 
roller  bearings  and  fewer  moving  parts 
make  possible  this  money-saving  feature. 


Good  work  follows  the  large  diameter, 
low-to-the  ground  beaters.  Manure  is 
evenly  spread  in  a  well  defined  line,  be¬ 
yond  the  drive  wheels  before  side  winds 
can  cause  drifting. 

John  Deere  quality  construction — fewer 
parts  and  all  of  them  made  of  high  grade 
materials  by  good  workmen — that’s  your 
assurance  of  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Remember,  two  exclusive  features  on 
the  New  John  Deere,  the  beater  on  the 
axle  and  the  box-roll  turn  make  possible 
this  combination  of  advantages  you  are 
sure  to  want  in  your  spreader. 

See  this  new  and  better  three-beater 
spreader  on  display  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Put  this  money  maker  to  work 
for  you  now. 


If  you  prefer  the  single 
beater  type  of  spreader 
be  sure  to  see  the  John 
Deere  Spreader,  the 
spreader  with  the  beater 
on  the  axle.  There  are 
more  John  Deeres  on 
farms  in  agricultural 
sections  than  any  other 
make.  1 1  gives  you  every¬ 
thing  you  want  in  an 
endless  apron  machine. 


Here’s  a  Valuable  Booklet  on  Manures 
and  Fertilizers — Free 

“SOIL  FERTILIZERS” — A  36  page  booklet  crammed  full  of 
valuable  information  on  the  most  effective  use  of  barnyard  manure 
and  other  fertilizers  will  be  sent  you  free  together  with  folder  de¬ 
scribing  the  New  John  Deere  Spreader.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklets  T-237. 


JOHN 


MOLINE  ILL 
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TRAVELING  WEST 
Part  III 

All  through  Missouri  wheatfields  were 
plentiful.  The  crop  was  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  except  on  the  higher  lands.  On 
most  of  the  lower  fields  the  effects  of  the 
flood  were  plainly  to  be  seen  for  50  or  00 
miles  back  from  the  great  river.  All  the 
rivers  and  creeks  had  evidently  been 
backed  up  over  the  lower  lands.  For 
weeks  the  land  had  been  soaked  like  a 
sponge.  Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  slope  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
awful  and  lingering  disaster  which  these 
back  waters  have  caused.  It  gives  one  a 
curious  sensation  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  crops  are  smothered  by  too 
much  water,  and  wake  up  on  “the  great 
American  desert”  where  crops  are  gasp¬ 
ing  for  the  last  drop  from  dwindling 
streams!  This  wheat  in  Missouri  and 
Eastern  Nebraska  was  evidently  seeded 
with  Red  clover — much  as  is  done  in  the 
East.  Where  not  killed  out  by  the  floods 
this  clover  looked  well.  Some  of  it  is 
evidently  cut  for  hay,  but  most  of  it  is 
pastured  by  hogs  or  plowed  under  for 
corn.  I  noticed  only  one  field  of  Alsike 
clover.  Here  I  should  think,  a  mixture  of 
Red  and  Alsike  would  pay — if  anywhere. 

I  noticed  only  one  field  of  Timothy.  As 
we  went  farther  west  the  clover  disap¬ 
peared  and  great  fields  of  Alfalfa  took  its 
place.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  picture 
this  Alfalfa  country  to  an  eastern  man 
who  lives  in  a  section  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  sour  or  exhausted  of  lime. 
There  are,  of  course,  sections  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  where  Alfalfa  grows 
well.  Either  the  soil  is  of  a  natural 
limestone  formation  or  considerable 
money  has  been  spent  for  importing  lime¬ 
stone.  In  such  favored  sections  Alfalfa 
will  start  and  grow  well,  though  I  do  not 
think  the  crops  can  equal  what  they  raise 
on  these  dry  plains.  Take  a  farmer  from 
one  of  these  sour  New  England  hills.  Let 
him  come  across  the  country  and  wake 
up  some  bright  morning — say  at  the  line 
between  Nebraska  and  Colorado  ! 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  “arid  plains”  stretch  away  on 
fevery  hand,  most  of  the  land  as  dry  and 
brown  as  his  hill  pastures  in  an  August 
drought.  Here  and  there  are  patches  of 
intense  green.  It  looks  as  if  nature  had 
carried  her  green  paint  pot  over  this 
desert  generally  disgusted  at  the  prospect, 
but  here  and  there  daubing  a  little  of  the 
paint  as  she  went  on.  These  green 
patches  are  Alfalfa,  wheat  and  sugar 
beets.  The  Alfalfa  is  so  intensely  green 
that  it  shades  off  into  blue  in  places,  while 
the  wheat  and  sugar  beets  are  lighter. 
The  cactus  and  brown  grass  run  up  to 
these  green  strips  like  some  slow  fire  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  the  desert  back  to  what 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  knew.  It  is 
the  water  in  the  soil  that  stops  them. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  irrigation.  The 
water  starts  in  the  mountains  hundreds 
of  miles  away — from  the  melting  snow 
banks.  It  comes  tumbling  down  in  little 
brooks  which  join  to  make  rivers,  and 
from  these  the  water  is  taken  through 
great  ditches  and  distributed  over  the 
land.  The  desert  is  like  a  camel — fill  it 
with  water  and  it  performs  miracles  of 
labor.  All  the  way  back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  millions  of  acres  of  this  dry  land 
are  soaking  in  this  water,  so  that  the 
rivers  are  low  before  they  reach  These 
outposts.  This  is  really  the  region  of 
“dry  farming.”  In’ some  seasons  by  using- 
special  cultivation  to  hold  the  water  in 
the  soil  and  planting  special  varieties 
they  can  actually  get  something  of  a 
crop,  but  irrigation  water  is  needed  in 
most  years.  There  is  very  much  to  this 
plan  of  producing  varieties  which  are 
able  to  withstand  drought.  I  have  seen 
varieties  of  flint  corn  in  New  England 
growing  well  on  sour  flinty  hills  or  .down 
on  salt  marshes  where  ordinary  varieties 
would  make  hardly  a  foot  of  growth.  I 
am  told  that  the  Indian  ponies  of  pio¬ 
neer  times  were  more  like  camels  in  their 
ability  to  go  without  water.  In  the 
Sahara  desert  there  are  said  to  be  men 
who  can  live  for  days  with  but  little 
water.  Few,  however,  can  realize  how 
these  “dry  farmers”  suffered  in  pioneer 
days.  Most  of  them  were  deceived  by 
land  speculators.  Years  ago  there  were 
pamphlets  printed  actually  showing 
steamboats  sailing  on  the  Platte  River ! 
That  is  really  a  shallow,  rambling  stream 
full  of  sand  bars  where  in  Summer  a 
canoe  could  hardly  pass.  _  Then  there 
were  figures  showing  the  yield  of  wheat 
and  other  crops  on  land  fully  irrigated, 
while  there  was  then  no  chance  for  ir¬ 
rigation  in  this  dry  farming  section.  No 
stranger  can  fully  realize  the  horror  and 
suffering  which  these  pioneers  passed 
through  on  these  parched  and  burning 
plains!  I  used  to  see  dozens  of  these 
“go-backs”  crawling  out  of  this  desert 
trying  to  find  a  place  where  one  could 
find  cheap  water.  Many  of  them  wore 
clothes  held  together  by  patches  of  flour 
sacks.  Some  often  wore  rough,  ill-fitting 
homemade  clothing  made  entirely  of  such 
sacks.  I  remember  seeing  one  woman — 
gaunt,  feeble,  thin,  with  insanity  beginning 
to  peer  out  of  her  eyes,  with  a  dress 
made  entirely  of  flour  sacks,  and  on  the 
back  of  it,  standing  out  like  a  sign  was 
the  name  of  the  brand  of  flour,  “Pride  of 
the  Prairie !”  She  certainly  looked  like 
that  form  of  pride  which  had  met  its  fall. 


It  seems  hard  to  imagine  these  things 
now  as  one  rides  through  this  “dry  farm¬ 
ing”  country.  There  is  more  water.  A 
newer  generation  has  learned  more  about 
holding  water  in  the  soil  and  using  new¬ 
er  methods  and  more  suitable  varieties. 
If  a  man  has  any  imagination  at  all  he 
cannot  ride  through  this  country  without 
being  impressed  by  the  marvel  of  the 
mountains.  They  cannot  be  seen  from 
this  dry  country,  yet  they  hold  their 
great  armfuls  of  snow,  and,  slowly  per¬ 
mit  it  to  melt  and  trickle  down  their 
faces  to  water  these  dry  plains.  Some 
poet  has  expressed  the  thought  that  these 
savage  mountains  are  moved  to  pity  by  the 
sufferings  of  these  dry  plain  people,  so 
that  this  water  represents  the  reviving 
tears  they  send  down  their  rough  faces. 
Go  up  among  these  savage  old  fellows  and 
you  will  come  to  understand  that  if  there 
are  any  tears  about  it  they  are  of  hatred 
that  the  sun  has  compelled  them  to  give 
up  something  of  their  treasure.  For 
many  years  this  “Great  American  Desert” 
was  the  graveyard  for  most  white  men 
who  ventured  into  it.  The  west  winds 
laden  with  moisture  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  would  reach  the  mountains  and 
be  robbed  of  their  water  or  turned  south. 
Thus  the  land  on  the  eastern  slope  lay 
hot  and  dry.  It  was  rich  soil  originally. 
Dig  down  into  it  and  notice  the  difference 
in  formation  between  it  and  the  soil  east 
— where  there  is  a  heavier  rainfall.  In 
the  East  we  have  a  well-marked  distinc¬ 
tion  between  top  soil  and  subsoil  or 
“liardpan.”  Study  the  railroad  cuts  or 
places  where  this  desert  has  been  graded 
and  you  quickly  see  the  difference.  There 
is  a  deep,  thick  layer  of  top  soil,  a  layer 
of  gravel  and  then  a  clay.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  for  endless  centuries  the 
soluble  portions  of  the  mountains’  face 
were  deposited  here  as  soil.  Little  or 
nothing  was  washed  out  of  it.  Countless 
crops  of  cactus  or  prairie  grass  have 
lived  and  died  and  added  to  the  upper 
soil.  In  our  eastern  pasture  grass  and 
weeds  grew,  decayed  each  year  or  gave 
food  to  live  stock.  Nitrates  are  formed, 
but  most  of  these  are  washed  away  and 
lost.  Thus  the  soil  loses  nitrogen  and 
potash,  while  the  phosphorus  is  largely 
carried  off  by  stock.  This  did  not  follow 
on  the' desert.  Rainfall  did  not  wash  out 
the  nitrates.  The  millions  of  buffalo 
which  fed  on  these  plains  left  their  ma¬ 
nure  here.  At  several  points  it  has  been 
found  that  quantities  of  nitrates  have 
been  formed  in  the  soil— perhaps  in  the 
way  that  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  were 
originally  formed  in  the  Chilian  deserts. 
There  was  some  loss  of  phosphorus.  When 
the  “dry  land”  farmers  failed  they  made 
for  a  time  at  least  a  fair  living  collecting- 
buffalo  bones  on  the  prairies.  These 
bones  were  from  carcasses  left  by  “buffalo 
skinners”  who,  years  ago,  killed  these  ani¬ 
mals  for  their  hides.  They  would  shoot 
the  beasts,  take  off  the  hide  and  leave 
the  carcass  where  it  fell.  It  is  estimated 
that  31,000,000  of  these  skeletons  have 
been  picked  up  and  shipped  east  to  be 
used  for  "bone  ornaments”  or  fertilizer. 
But  for  this  practically  all  the  plant  food 
put  into  this  soil  lias  been  held  there. 
Only  water  was  needed  to  enable  well- 
adapted  plants  to  take  it  put.  All  history 
shows  the  magic  power  of  water  to  take 
fertility  out  of  deserts  where  plant  food, 
has  been  hoarded  for  ages.  Old  Rome 
was  largely  fed  on  wheat  grown  in  the 
African  deserts  under  irrigation.  Through 
some  grim  turn  of  fate  these  great  tower¬ 
ing  mountains  which  have  for  centuries 
put  a  curse  upon  this  desert  by  taking- 
needed  moisture  out  of  the  western  winds 
must  now  contribute  their  melted  snow 
to  malie  this  desert  fruitful. 

£  j|c  :)< 

And  it  would  seem  that  Alfalfa,  is  the 
great  prosperity  agent  for  doing  this.  It 
grows  everywhere.  The  city  of  Boulder 
has  its  fair  proportion  of  vacant  places 
waiting  for  buildings.  In  an  eastern  city 
of  equal  size  these  vacant  lots  would  be 
choked  with  burdocks,  ragweed,  quack 
grass  and  similar  plant  criminals.  In 
Boulder  they  are  crowded  with  Alfalfa — 
thick  and  green.  At  the  middle  of  June 
this  Alfalfa  was  in  full  bloom.  The  way 
to  judge  a  town  is  not  to  go  and  look  at 
the  fine  stone  buildings  on  Main  Street 
— but  go  and  examine  the  back  alleys  and 
vacant  lots.  Alfalfa  and  its  cousin  Sweet 
clover  enable  Boulder  to  stand  this  test 
to  perfection.  It  is  like  trying  to  catch 
the  young  housekeeper  off  her  guard  by 
calling  on  her  about  11  o’clock  on  wash¬ 
day.  You  may  catch  her  tired  and 
snappy  over  the  washtub,  with  their 
straggling,  nerves  ragged,  and  a  “picked- 
up”  dinner  in  sight,  or  she  may  be  bright 
and  smiling  in  a  pink  dress,  resting  while 
some  engine  or  an  electric  current  runs 
the  washing  and  wringing  machine.  Al¬ 
falfa  gives  that  appearance  to  many  a 
western  city.  Many  farmers  were  cutting 
the  first  crop  as  I  went  through.  In  that 
dry,  sunny  country  you  do  not  have  to 
squint  at  the  clouds  and  consult  the 
Weather  Bureau.  When  you  are  ready 
you  start.  I  saw  no  tractor  mowers  at 
work.  They  use  a  long  knife  and  put 
three  horses  on  the  machine.  After  lying 
in  the  swath  for  a  day  they  rake  it — 
usually  with  side-delivery  rakes — and  let 
it  stand  till  cured.  Then  they  seem  to 
bunch  up  these  windrows  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hay  rake.  They  seldom  put  it  into 
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BE  A  KETTLE  SLAVE 

Pump  your  hot  water 

PLENTY  of  hot  water  for 
your  home,  at  any  hour,  in 
any  season  of  the  year — from 
your  kitchen  pump. 

And  you  can  now  have  this  city 
convenience  with  or  without 
water  pressure,  and  without 
coal,  wood  or  gas. 

Simple  New  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection 
Kerosene-BurningWaterHeat- 
er  by  an  easy  new  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Perfection  book¬ 
let.  A  turn  of  a  handle  and  a 
few  strokes  of  the  kitchen  pump 
brings  you  hot  or  cold  water. 
Connects  with  your  water  pres¬ 
sure  system  too.  Enough  hot  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  baby’s  bottle  in  a j iffy 
— enough  to  scald  the  milk  cans 
or  dishes  in  twenty  minutes. 

Economical  too  — 

All  Perfection  Water  Heaters 
burn  Socony  Kerosene,  avail¬ 
able  everywhere,  the  cheap, 
safe,  clean  fuel.  The  heater 
pictured  is  Model 
411  with  double 
copper  heating  coils. 
Write  for  booklet  of 
models  today. 
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Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  3,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heater 
Booklet,  with  descriptions  of  all  models  and 
diagram  of  installation  showing  how  I  may  get 
hot  water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 
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WHENEVER  YOU  PATCH  A  TUBE 
—  REPAIR  THE  CASING 


Repair  Casings 
as  well  as  Tubes 


.  .  permanently 

HERE  at  last  is  a  repair  for 
casings  that  is  as  per¬ 
manent  and  lasting  as  any  vul¬ 
canized  repair — as  dependable 
as  Las-Stik  Tube  Patch. 

Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire  Casing 
Plaster  enables  you  to  make 
repair  in  little  more  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it,  but 
that  lasts  until  you’re  ready 
to  sell  the  tire  for  junk. 

It’s  a  repair  that  plugs  up  the 
hole  binding  the  cords  of  the 
tire  together  again,  and  then 
reinforces  the  entire  casing 
around  the  break. 

Las-Stik  Balloon  Tire  Casing 
Plasters  are  made  in  five  sizes 
for  all  manner  of  casing  breaks. 
The  size  to  use  depends  not 
upon  the  size  of  the  tire  but 
upon  the  size  of  the  break. 

Your  regular  garage  or  accesso¬ 
ry  shop  has  Las-Stik  Casing 
Plasters  and  Las-Stik  Tube 
Patch  for  you.  If  you  can’t  get 
it  near  you  order  from  us  direct. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG. 
COMPANY 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Las-Stik  Tube  Patch  is  the  time  tried  repair 
for  tubes.  Repairs  pin  punctures  or  large 
blowouts  equally  well.  Self-vulcanizing. 
Stretches.  Won’t  creep  or  come  loose.  50c 
for  a  large  sized  can. 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21 .75 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks,  doesn't 
pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  actee  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
tofarmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write! 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  1 33, Lincoln, lllD 


SHAW  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Fine  for  Track  Gardena, 

Small  Farms,  Estates. 

Does  the  work  of  6  men. 

Plows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
runs  belt  machinery. 

Easy  to  operate. 

SPECiaL  Offer 

Write  for  full  details  and 
special  Low  Price.  East¬ 
ern  customers  pay  freight 
from  Pittsburffn,  Pa.  - 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  Dept,  i,  Galesburg,  Kansas. 
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Speed 
Gear.  Sin¬ 
gle  or  Twin 
Engines. 
Walking 
or  Riding 
Types. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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barns,  but  throw  it  into  big  stacks  right 
in  the  field.  A  sweep  rake  is  used.  This 
is  a  long  row  of  flexible  teeth  running 
flat  on  the  ground.  There  is  a  horse 
hitched  to  each  end.  The  driver  sits  at 
the  center.  lie  drives  along  the  windrow 
and  these  wooden  fingers  work  under  the 
haycocks,  push  them  along  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  side  of  the  stack.  There 
the  rake  load  is  picked  up  by  a  “stacker,” 
which  reaches  under  the  load,  lifts  it  up 
and  throws  it  on  top  of  the  stack,  where 
men  with  forks  shape  up  the  stack  and 
tramp  the  hay  down.  These  stackers  are 
worked  by  horses — in  a  few  cases  I  saw 
small  gasoline  engines  doing  this.  In 
that  dry,  sunny  climate  no  shelter  is 
needed.  As  you  ride  through  that  coun¬ 
try  you  see  these  “stackers”  lifting  up 
their  strong  arms  everywhere.  There  is 
a  picture  of  one  of  them  shown  on  page 
955,  last  year.  I  should  think  something 
of  this  sort  could  be  rigged  in  one  of  our 
big  eastern  barns  to  throw  the  hay  into 
the  mow. 

*  *  $  *  * 

These  western  farmers,  or  most  of 
them,  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  back- 
saving  machinery.  There  are  few  large 
barns,  and  the  farmhouses  are  small.  The 
women  do  not  seem  to  share  in  these 
labor-savers.  Yet  Colorado,  I  think,  owes 
more  to  her  pioneer  women  than  other 
States  which  have  been  carried  out  of 
the  desert — or  perhaps  “washed  out  of 
it”  would  be  better.  I  think  the  woman 
with  the  calico  dress  and  frying-pan  a 
more  useful  pioneer  than  the  man  with 
the  hunting  shirt  and  rifle.  I  hunted 
out  many  stories  of  old-time  Colorado 
mothers.  H.  w.  c. 

Growing  and  Marketing 
Parsnips 

I  planted  a  field  of  parsnips  about  May 
10  in  light  loamy  soil.  The  land  was 
given  a  light  spread  of  chicken  manure, 
also  put  500  lbs.  4-8-4  fertilizer  per  acre, 
broadcast.  This  is  a  new  crop  to  me. 
How  should  I  cultivate,  and  how  late  in 
the  Fall  should  I  work  them?  Should  I 
apply  any  more  manure  of  any  kind  and 
how?  How  are  parsnips  fixed  up  for 
market?  A.  j.  T. 

I  think  A.  J.  T.  has  sufficient  manure 
and  fertilizer  on  this  ground  to  insure  a 
good  crop  of  parsnips.  Keep  the  soil 
loose  and  free  from  weeds.  Keep  the  cul¬ 
tivation  up  all  through  the  season.  Dig 
for  market  about  October  1.  Put  about 
half  bushel  in  tub  at  a  time  and  wash 
clean,  using  a  stub  of  a  broom.  If  it  is 
desired  to  market  in  Spring,  let  them  re¬ 
main  in  ground  all  Winter. wm.  pebkins. 

Oregon  Roses 

The  annual  rose  festival  is  now  in  full 
swing  at  Portland,  Ore.  This  greatest  of 
all  annual  events  for  Oregon  began  June 
13  and  continued  throughout  the  week. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
first  and  second  days.  We  witnessed  the 
mammoth  pageant  “Rosarie,”  the  spec¬ 
tacular  crowning  of  the  Rose  Queen,  the 
grand  military  parade  and  the  opening  of 
the  Chinese  Oriental  carnival  in  China¬ 
town,  with  a  150-piece  band  the  first  day. 
On  Tuesday  we  viewed  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  roses  at  Rose  Show  Auditorium, 
which  is  not  equaled  in  the  whole  world. 
Special  excursion  rates  were  in  effect  on 
all  routes  leading  to  the  Portland  rose 
show;  nearly  everybody  in  Oregon  wears 
a  rose  this  week.  Roses  are  being  sent  to 
all  hospitals  and  to  the  invalids  who  are 
not  fortunate  in  having  this  favorite 
bloom.  Stores,  shops,  offices,  factories, 
et-.,  are  decorated  with  choice  roses. 

We  have  roses  all  about  our  country 
home.  You  simply  can’t  help  having 
roses  in  Oregon.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
ideal  for  the  development  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  flower.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  40,000  visitors  at  the 
Portland  rose  show  Wednesday.  Their 
slogan  is : 

“For  every  one,  a  rose  in  Portland 
grows.”  MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 

Oregon. 


Injured  Maple  Trees 

In  April,  1920,  I  had  a  hard  maple 
tree  transplanted,  about  42  ft.  high.  It 
did  well,  but  last  Winter  during  a  mild 
spell  it  budded  out  and  then  froze,  the 
tree  being  covered  with  ice.  This  Spring 
it  budded,  but  the  buds  do  not  develop. 
On  peeling  the  bark  I  find  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  green,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  normal  amount  of  moisture.  I 
watered  it  heavily.  Other  trees  set  on 
the  same  day  are  in  full  leaf,  but  they 
had  weaker  roots  and  did  not  bud  out  in 
the  Winter  except  the  merest  trifle.  yVill 
fertilizers  help?  B.  K.  s. 

The  tree  is  probably  coming  along  in 
nice  shape.  If  it  is  not  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do.  Fertilizers  will  not  help.  A 
year  ago  young  forest  trees  in  Michigan 
lost  three  successive  crops  of  young  leaves 
by  Spring  freezes  and  yet  developed  a 
fourth  crop  of  perfectly  normal  foliage. 
In  other  words,  if  your  tree  is  in  as  good 
condition  as  you  think  it  is,  the  injury 
to  the  buds  will  not  kill  it.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  tree  is  not  as  vigorous 
as  you  think,  and  may  be  suffering  from 
Winter  injury  to  the  roots.  Keep  it  well 
watered.  H.  B,  T. 


A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

( Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History) 

Part  IV 

No  Place  for  Cats.  —  With  these 
packs  of  fierce  dogs  around  every  house 
there  can  be  no  other  domestic  animals. 
As  I  went  into  Abie’s  house  the  first 
words  I  heard  were  “Don’t  let  the  cat 
out.”  Then  I  saw  the  cat  on  top  of  the 
door  frame,  and  was  told  that  she  never 
went  outside  at  all,  that  if  she  did  it  was 
not  likely  she  would  live  to  get  a  dozen 
feet  away.  One  or  two  or  three  dogs 
would  have  a  mouthful  or  two.  The  dogs 
are  a  necessity.  Without  them  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  live.  By  their  aid  it  is 
possible  to  travel  from  house  to  house  and 
from  village  to  village  in  the  Winter, 
when  the  rocks  and  swamps  are  covered 
with  a  hard  white  blanket.  Then  it  is 
only  a  half  day’s  travel  to  the  store  at 
Hopedale  from  the  houses  on  Jack  Lane's 
Bay.  The  dogs  can  bring  back  several 
hundred  pounds  of  provisions  on  the  sled, 
and  will  travel  as  fast  as  a  man  can  run. 
The  social  and  financial  standing  of  a 
man  is  known  by  the  length  of  the  traces 
on  his  dog  team,  and  one  well  up  in  the 
community  may  have  his  dogs  50  or  60 
or  niore  feet  away  from  the  front  of  his 
sled.  When  he  runs  forward  to  touch 
them  up  with  the  whip  he  has  to  be  sure 
to  catch  the  sled  as  it  goes  past  or  he 
may  be  left.  To  be  left  alone  in  that 
white  wilderness,  especially  if  it  is  snow¬ 
ing  or  blowing,  may  mean  destruction. 
All  through  Labrador  and  Greenland  the 
dogs  have  the  run  of  the  towns,  and  the 
other  domestic  animals  must  be  kept  be¬ 
hind  tight  fences  or  become  simply  a  lit¬ 
tle  dog  food.  In  the  Greenland  villages 
the  local  governors  have  their  milk 
goats  and  their  tightly  fenced  little  pas¬ 
tures. 

Grassy  Pond. — We  did  not  stop  long 
in  Jack  Lane’s  Bay  on  our  way  north. 
Abie  was  ready  and  came  aboard  as  soon 
as  we  anchored.  An  hour  or  two  later 
we  were  away  again.  On  our  return  we 
stopped  longer.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  a  big  brook  or  small  river  called 
Grassy  Pond  Brook  or  River.  A  few 
miles  up  it  is  Grassy  Pond,  where  Abie 
likes  to  go  to  hunt  deer  and  ducks.  For 
four  trips  he  had  been  telling  Comman¬ 
der  MacMillan  all  about  the  glories  of 
Grassy  Pond.  The  latter  part  of  our 
trip  was  arranged  to  make  it  possible,  for 
some  of  us  to  get  to  that  pond.  Finally 
Abie,  Doc  and  Captain  went.  Dick  and 
I  took  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
and  about  two  miles  up  the  stream  until 
Abie  said  we  better  not  go  any  farther 
because  there  would  be  trouble  getting 
back  at  low  tide.  There  might  be  one 
place  just  as  we  started  back  that  would 
be  a  little  difficult  even  from  the  place 
where  we  stopped,  but  there  would  be 
serious  trouble  if  we  went  farther.  Abie 
had  lived  there  many  years  and  ought  to 
know  so  we  stopped,  set  out  some  nets, 
let  th  ■  boat  get  away  so  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  to  some  trouble  to  get  it 
back,  and  finally  started  for  the  ship. 
The  tide  was  unusually  low,  and  we  had 
a  little  trouble  getting  past  the  first 
quick  water  with  a  heavy  boat.  Then  we 
started  the  motor  and  went  along  finely 
for  about  a  hundred  feet  before  we  were 
aground.  Then  we  poled  along  a  little 
way.  Then  we  waded  and  towed  the  boat. 
Next  we  carried  that  boat  a  mile  or  so, 
then  we  towed  it  some  more  and  finally 
got  out  into  the  bay.  Everything  went 
nicely  until  we  ran  aground  again  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  had  to  get  out 
again  and  tow  that  boat  about  another 
mile  out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  While 
we  were  having  all  that  excitement  the 
other  party  were  traveling  up  the 
stream.  Their  boat  was  light  and  they 
could  row  a  little,  then  carry  over  a 
rapid,  then  row  some  more.  Finally  they 
reached  the  pond  and  pushed  out  into  it 
looking  for  a  place  where  the  ducks 
might  be  found.  There  was  not  much 
water  among  the  grass  and  finally  they 
ran  aground.  Abie’s  wonderful  pond 
would  not  float  our  lightest  boat. 

A  Mission  Station.  —  From  Jack 
Lane’s  Bay  we  made  a  short  jump  to 
Nain,  oldest  of  the  Moravian  Mission  sta¬ 
tions,  reaching  there  Saturday  afternoon. 
Next  morning  we  attended  church  in  a 
body  and  listened  to  an  impressive  service 
in  the  Eskimo  language.  After  church 
we  scattered  through  the  village.  Most 
of  us  at  some  time  in  the  day  managed 
to  get  to  Dr.  Hettasch’s  place  and  see  his 
garden.  That  is  quite  the  largest  farm 
in  north  Labrador,  and  a  really  great 
achievement.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  gentle 
slope  near  the  mission  buildings,  where 
there  is  a  little  accumulation  of  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  mountain  slope  and  the  sea 
beach.  In  it  the  doctor  is  able  to  raise 
turnips,  both  white  and  Swede,  lettuce, 
radishes,  rhubarb  and' sometimes  even  po¬ 
tatoes.  He  says  that  the  potatoes  from 
that  garden  keep  much  better  than  the 
ones  he  imports  from  Europe.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  he  can  raise  enough  almost  to  last 
through  the  year.  In  a  smaller  part, 
fenced  off  from  the  main  farm,  he  raises 
some  of  the  most  gorgeous  flo.wers  I  have 
ever  seen.  Altogether  he  must  have  al¬ 
most  two  acres  under  cultivation.  When 
we  left  on  our  way  north  and  again  on 
our  return  he  sent  aboard  a  great  bag 
of  lettuce  and  rhubarb. 

Port  Manvers. — From  Nain  our  way 
was  through  an  inside  passage  to  Port 
Manvers,  the  only  surveyed  harbor  north 


of  _  Hamilton  Inlet.  We  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  an  Eskimo  family  living 
there.  A  few  years  ago  some  sailors  were 
wrecked  somewhere  to  the  northward. 
Looking  at  their  charts  they  saw  Port 
Manvers  carefully  surveyed  and  decided 
to  go  there  for  help.  It  was  just  one  of 
the  little  jokes  of  the  northland  that  they 
found  just  what  we  expected  to  find,  a 
beautiful  bay,  a  good  anchorage,  but  no 
people.  They  must  travel  many  miles 
over  mountain,  swamp  and  lake  to  reach 
the  first  habitation.  The  next  day  we 
were  out  again  in  the  open  sea,  bucking 
ice  toward  the  north. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Alarmed  by  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  sales  of  anthracite,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  being  felt  throughout 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  various  cities  in  the  hard  coal 
belt,  from  Pottsville  to  Scranton,  are 
planning  a  campaign  to  reclaim  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  this  fuel  and  to  insure  steady 
work  at  the  mines.  Supporting  this  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  more  than  a  dozen  daily 
newspapers.  The  “boost  anthracite” 
campaign,  which  originated  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Pottsville  Journal  has  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  leading 
coal  operators  throughout  the  anthracite 
belt,  who,  it  is  said,  will  spend  $500,000 
to  advertise  the  use  of  anthracite  in 
various  coal-buying  fields  in  the  near 
future.  Three  Summers  of  semi-idleness 
in  the  mines  lias  resulted  in  the  signifi¬ 
cant  action  being  taken  by  mine  opera¬ 
tors,  merchants  and  newspapers. 

After  four  years  time  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  the 
three  D’Autremont  brothers,  train  rob¬ 
bers,  are  now  serving  life  sentences.  Fol¬ 
lowing  their  confession  of  the  attempted 
robbery  of  a  Southern  Pacific  train  in  the 
Siskiyou,  Ore.,  tunnel,  in  which  the  train 
was  dynamited  and  four  men  killed. 
Hugh,  Roy  and  Ray  D’Autremont  were 
given  life  sentences  in  the  Oregon  Pen¬ 
itentiary.  The  Federal  government, 
Southern  Pacific  and  American  Railway 
Express  Company  have  paid  approximate¬ 
ly  $500,000  for  reward  posters  and  ex¬ 
penses. 

White  City,  a  south  side  amusement 
park,  in  Chicago,  dating  from  World’s 
Fair  days,  suffered  a  $200,000  fire  loss 
June  20.  Flames  starting  in  the  ball¬ 
room  destroyed  a  high  tower  and  dam¬ 
aged  many  concessions.  The  Ferris  wheel 
was  put  out  of  commission. 

Seven  banks  operating  in  Meigs  Co., 
Ohio.,  June  25,  signed  an  agreement  to 
pay  $2,500  to  anyone  killing  a  bank  rob¬ 
ber  caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  bank 
and  $1,000  for  the  capture  of  a  bank  rob¬ 
ber.  It  was  announced  that  the  offers 
were  made  for  protection  of  the  bank 
personnel. 

Twelve  thousand  persons  sailed  from 
New  York  June  25,  mostly  for  Europe, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  fully  25,000 
persons  went  to  see  them  off.  Steamship 
agents  said  that  it  was  the  banner  sailing 
of  the  year  and  estimated  that  fully  $100,- 
000  must  have  been  spent  on  baskets  of 
choice  flowers,  fruits,  candies  and  the  like 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  departing  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  $3,600,000  in  fares. 

Criminal  charges  arising  from  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Julian  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  extended  June  27  to  include 
some  of  the  foremost  Los  Angeles  leaders 
of  finance,  the  movies  and  the  bar.  Among 
the  55  persons  indicted  were  Charles  F. 
Stern,  president,  Pacific  Southwest  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank;  John  E.  Barber, 
president,  First  Securities  Company ; 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  president  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyin-Mayer  Producing  Corporation, 
and  former  Superior  Court  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Rhodes  Hervey.  All  were  indicted 
because  of  alleged  excessive  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  charged  for  loans  in  Julian  stock 
pools.  The  City  Prosecutor’s  office,  which 
presented  the  information  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  declares  these  pools  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  Petroleum  Corporation’s  col¬ 
lapse,  and  it  is  said  nearly  $18,000,000 
was  collected  in  usurious  interest  charges. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
Farmers’  Week  at  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  will  be  held 
July  26,  27  and  28. 

The  Northwest  Land  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
June  27  to  aid  in  reestablishing  land 
values  in  that  area  of  country.  The  corr 
poration,  to  be  capitalized  at  $25,000,000, 
was  organized  by  bankers,  business  men, 
real  estate  men  and  public  officials  from 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Montana.  A  board  of  directors,  including 
in  its  membership  representatives  from 
the  four  States,  was  selected  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  until  a  personnel  for  the  new 
organization  is  formed.  The  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  contains  four  major  func¬ 
tions  :  To  list  and  acquire  farm  lands  in 
the  four  States  now  held  by  foreclosures 
of  mortgages.  To  appraise,  classify  and 
improve  acquired  lands  and  make  them 
ready  for  immediate  acquisition  by  colo¬ 
nists.  To  maintain  a  large  field  sales  or 
immigration  service  throughout  the  cen¬ 
tral  States.  To  finance  purchases  of  land 
through  relations  with  existing  agencies 
of  agricultural  finance.  The  directors 
will  appoint  an  executive  committee  and  a 
president  and  other  officers  will  be  chosen 
later.  The  organization  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  South  Dakota. 


Don’t  choke 
with  dust  or  chaff! 

Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  offers  protection  for 
your  nose,  throat  and  lungs! 
Wear  it  whenever  you’re 
threshing,  treating  seed,  or 
have  to  work  with  sprays  and 
poisonous  chemicals !  This  effi¬ 
cient  mask  is  worth  many  times 
its  price.  Comfortable.  Allows 
free  breathing.  Ask  to  see  one 
at  your  nearest  hardware,  drug 
or  general  store.  Priced  at 
$2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  to  Willson 
Goggles,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

(Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


You  Get  Sure  and  Lasting  Protection 
When  You  Roof  With  Leadclad 


OTORMS  cannot  penetrate,  lightning 
^  cannot  damage  nor  rust  destroy 
buildings,  roofed  with  Leadclad.  Your 
family,  your  home,  your  stock  and  your 
crops  enjoy  fullest  protection  under  a 
Leadclad  Roof. 

A  Leadclad  Roof  is  lightning  proof, 
rust  proof  and  lire  proof. 

A  thick  coating  of  pure,  everlasting 
lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the  coat¬ 
ing  on  ordinary  metal  roofing  provides 
this  lasting  protection  and  keeps  rust 
away  years  longer.  ..... 

Leadclad  Roofing  is  obtainable  in  the 
form  of  flat  sheets,  V-crimped,  corru¬ 
gated  or  decorative  shingles.  Shipped 
direct  to  you  from  the  factory.  We 
pay  the  freight. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1200  Plainfield  Ave.  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Ireland  Hoists  Save  Time 
In  Unloading 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  OF 
HOIST,  DRAG 
&  WOOD  SAW 
MACHINES 
Made  by 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  Inc. 
Norwich.  New  York 
John  Deere  Plow  Company 
Distributors  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  abont  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  onr  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  ana  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lleady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  l&Pi 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  the  next  page  is  printed  a  brief  statement 
about  the  new  Michigan  hunter's  law.  Notice 
that  this  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  game  running 
on  a  farm  belongs  to  the  farm  owner.  A  hunter  has 
no  more  right  to  kill  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  on  farm  land, 
without  the  owner’s  permission,  than  he  would  have 
to  go  on  the  land  and  cut  a  tree  or  steal  a  barrel  of 
fruit.  The  hunter  must,  absolutely,  have  the  farm¬ 
er’s  permission  to  go  on  the  farm.  What  is  more, 
the  farmer  is  not  compelled  to  go  through  the  fool¬ 
ish  performance  of  posting  his  farm.  The  hunter  is 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  keep  off  other 
people's  property,  and  of  course  he  knows  the  farm 
does  not  belong  to  him.  We  should  have  just  such 
a  law  in  New  York  State.  We  should  recognize,  as 
this  Michigan  law  does,  that  a  hunter  or  a  sport  has 
no  business  on  any  land  that  he  does  not  own  or 
control  without  straight  and  clear  permission  from 
the  owner. 

* 


As  reported  in  the  papers  I  have  given  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  case  of  Andrew  Kehoe  at  Bath,  Mich.,  and 
the  account  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  which  I  have  seen  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis. 

I  think  that  no  doubt  Kehoe  was  a  case  of  paranoiac 
insanity.  An  expert  examination  would  have  revealed 
that  he  had  “delusions  of  persecution”  combined  with 
"delusions  of  grandeur;”  that  is,  delusions  in  regard  to 
his  own  merits  and  importance,  as  these  two  classes  of 
delusions  are  nearly  always  combined  in  paranoia. 
Sometimes  these  cases  will  secretly  nurse  their  delusions 
of  persecution  and  their  schemes  for  revenge  and  de¬ 
struction  for  years  and  then  suddenly  perform  some 
fiendish  act  of  murder  and  destruction.  When  they 
decide  on  suicide  they  are  very  apt  to  kill  one  or  several 


persons  first.  . 

Their  neighbors  and  relatives  consider  these  cases  to 
be  eccentric  and  peculiar,  but  people  in  general  have 
such  inadequate  knowledge  of  insanity  that  they  do  not 
suspect  the  real  nature  of  the  case  until  too  late,  and 
in  fact  the  diagnosis  is  difficult— often  difficult  for  an 
experienced  alienist  before  the  outbreak  occurs,  and 
physicians  in  general  know  little  more  about  mental 
disease  than  the  general  public. 

I  think  this  Kehoe  case  should  be  used  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  the  existence  of  such  cases,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  detected  in  time.  A  paranoiac 
with  delusions  of  persecution  is  always  a  dangerous 
man>  DAVID  P.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 


THIS  is  the  case  described  on  page  902,  where 
the  treasurer  of  a  school  district  blew  up  the 
schoolhouse  and  killed  himself.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  man  was  really 
insane.  As  we  have  frequently  stated,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  man  is  really  insane  to  the 
point  of  danger,  or  simply  “odd”  or  irrational.  We 
have  actually  known  of  cases  where  harmless  people 
were  treated  unjustly  because  their  behavior  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  odd  or  original.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  so-called  “cranks”  in  nearly  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  customary  to  smile  and  say  of  them, 
“Oh,  he  is  harmless,”  when  in  reality  they  may  well 
be  watched. 


* 


THE  work  of  reforesting  in  New  York  State  has 
come  to  be  a  great  movement.  For  years  people 
talked  about  the  possibilities  of  tree  planting.  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  agreed  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing, 
and  there  they  stopped.  No  one  cared  to  deny  that 
our  lumber  supply  is  fading  away,  that  many  acres 
are  being  abandoned,  that  we  must  have  more  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  future,  and  that  the  natural  growth  on  a 
piece  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  can  never 
equal  that  of  a  planted  and  well-handled  piece  of 
timber.  While  that  was  all  true,  the  idea  halted 
there,  and  little  came  of  it.  Apparently  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  as  a  result  of  this  thinking,  the  idea  of  tree 
planting  became  popular,  and  now  it  is  spreading 
everywhere.  No  one  can  keep  up  with  it.  We  have 
letters  from  people  who  are  planning  to  plant  out 
20,000  trees  or  more  on  old  pastures  where  cattle 
obtain  hardly  enough  feed  to  pay  for  the  wear  on 
their  hoofs.  All  this  is  an  illustration  of  what  may 
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happen  if  a  few  persistent  people  can  keep  right  at 
a  subject  which  they  know  is  useful  and  safe.  They 
keep  at  it  through  ridicule,  indifference,  jealousy, 
doubt,  until  it  becomes  “popular.”  That  usually 
means  to  the  time  when  the  truth  breaks  into  slow- 
acting  or  hard-shelled  minds.  Then  the  rest  is  easy. 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  this  forestry  cam¬ 
paign.  One  year  we  have  the  general  comment,  “It 
simply  isn’t  done.”  Then,  almost  before  you  know  it, 
“They  are  all  doing  it!”  That  is  what  we  have 
come  to  in  forestry !  It’s  a  good  thing. 


❖ 

ONE  of  our  readers  in  Peru  says  he  wants  to 
come  in  on  this  plan  for  raising  money  to  de¬ 
velop  a  small  machine  for  grinding  and  pressing  ap¬ 
ples  while  you  wait.  We  explained  about  this  on 
page  761.  This  man  says  he  is  not  an  apple  grower, 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  United  States  he  will 
want  to  try  the  great  American  drink — apple  juice. 
And  so  we  make  him  No.  7  of  the  people  who  are 
prepared  to  back  this  plan  financially.  We  have  one 
subscriber  who  says  he  has  the  plan  for  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  but  lacks  the  money  needed  to  finance  it.  Do 
you  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  the  apple  industry 
when  we  have  a  small  machine,  similar  to  those 
used  to  grind  and  press  oranges?  We  need  it,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  it  until  we  all  take  a  hand 
and  push  some  inventor  into  it. 

* 

ONE  of  the  practices  common  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  that  of  thinning  the  fruit.  Those 
who  took  the  fruit  tour  through  the  West  last  Sum¬ 
mer  were  more  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  this 
one  operation  for  eastern  conditions  than  any  other 
that  they  saw.  The  western  grower  has  developed 
thinning  to  a  point  where  it  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science.  He  speaks  of  “spacing”  and  of  “splitting 
doubles”  in  a  reckless  way  that  the  eastern  grower 
knows  nothing  about.  Each  year  sees  better  fruit 
on  the  markets,  and  sees  less  profit  from  putting 
poor  fruit  on  the  market.  One  way  to  improve  the 
apple  market  situation  and  to  make  an  individual 
profit  as  well,  is  to  grow  only  good  fruit  and  put 
only  good  fruit  on  the  market.  We  have  recently 
had  articles  on  thinning.  At  first  thought  it  seems 
like  too  much  hand  work,  but  when  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  skilled  hand  work  must  be  used  more 
and  more  in  order  to  keep  the  culls  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

* 


What  are  the  demands  of  a  helpless  parent  when  the 
children  refuse  to  support  her?  Who  must  I  inform 
of  such?  Would  the  county  or  State  take  the  matter 
up?  She  •  absolutely  refuses  to  go  to  a  county  home, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should,  although  a  son-in- 
law  refuses  to  let  his  wife  help  her  mother.  One  son  is 
perfectly  willing  to  help,  but  says  his  other  brother  and 
sister  should  help.  How  long  must  a  person  be  in  a 
town  to  go  to  a  county  home?  Who  must  I  first  see, 
overseer  of  poor  or  a  lawyer?  mbs.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

A  CHILD,  if  in  reasonable  circumstances,  may  be 
compelled  to  support  its  parents.  We  have 
many  cases  where  children  refuse  to  give  such  sup¬ 
port,  and  friends  do  not  like  to  speak  of  it  or  give 
publicity.  We  think  it  is  a  public  duty  for  anyone 
to  compel  such  children  to  do  their  private  duty.  The 
overseer  of  the  poor  should  be  appealed  to  and,  if 
the  case  is  urgent,  a  good  local  lawyer  should  be 
called  in. 

* 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  when  the  Civil  War 
widows  are  to  receive  their  increase  of  pension. 
There  is  a  general  belief  that  a  new  national  law 
grants  a  substantial  increase.  It  seems  that  claim 
agents  are  offering  to  collect  this  increase  if  the 
pensioner  will  send  them  $10.  We  have  learned 
from  the  United  States  Pension  Commission  that  no 
such  increase  has  been  granted.  A  bill  was  passed 
granting  an  increased  rate  to  widows  who  could 
show  that  they  were  the  wives  of  soldiers  “during 
some  period  of  military  service  in  the  Civil  War.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  would  cut  out  all  widows 
who  married  soldiers  after  the  war  ended.  While 
the  bill  passed  Congress  it  never  became  a  law,  and 
therefore  the  increase  has  not  been  granted.  We 
warn  our  readers  not  to  be  misled  by  claim  agents. 
Do  not  send  them  any  money. 

WE  have  just  been  reading  a  book  entitled  “The 
Green  Rising.”  It  is  by  W.  B.  Bizzell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and,  as  its  name 
might  imply,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  various  ef¬ 
forts  of  farmers  and  country  people  to  improve  their 
condition  by  some  form  of  revolution.  It  appears 
that  these  class  revolts  have  occurred  again  and 
again  through  history.  They  were  essentially 


agrarian  movements — struggles  for  a  fairer  chance 
for  country  people.  It  seems  that  practically  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization  the  man  on  horse¬ 
back  has  taken  advantage  of  the  man  on  foot.  Every 
now  and  then  the  man  on  foot  has  mounted  his 
clumsy  plow  horse  and  gone  forth  to  battle.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  were  several  uprisings  which  nearly  drove 
the  king  from  his  throne.  Every  one  of  them  gained 
a  little  for  the  common  people.  In  France  there  were 
several  uprisings  of  this  sort.  The  French  peasant 
was  different  from  the  English  yeoman.  When  the 
Frenchman  finally  started  the  French  Revolution  he 
went  to  horrible  extremes.  Dr.  Bizzell  uses  these 
old-time  uprisings  as  a  background  for  what  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  have  done  in  this  line.  We  shall  soon 
give  a  full  review  of  this  book.  Just  now  we  are 
most  interested  in  what  is  said  about  the  Populists. 
This  was  entirely  a  movement  of  western  farmers. 
It  sprang  up  and  spread  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  1892  it  polled  over  a  million  votes 
for  James  B.  Weaver  for  President,  and  gave  him 
32  electoral  votes.  It  undoubtedly  caused  the  second 
election  of  Cleveland.  The  party  was  then  absorbed 
by  the  Democrats  under  Bryan  and  lost  its  identity. 
It  could  not  hold  together.  The  point  Dr.  Bizzell 
wisely  makes  about  this  is  that  the  original  plat¬ 
form  and  demands  of  this  party  were  considered  so 
radical  that  eastern  voters  were  afraid  of  them. 
Even  the  farmers  who  were  suffering  from  the  very 
things  which  these  Populists  denounced  feared  the 
remedies  proposed,  and  were  still  willing  to  suffer 
and  temporize.  And  yet,  radical  and  wild  as  these 
demands  seemed  at  the  time,  Dr.  Bizzell  points  out 
that  “most  of  them  have  become  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  and  State  policies.”  “There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  it  (the  Populist  party)  has  liberalized  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people  and  promoted  social 
justice  by  means  of  much  remedial  legislation.” 

At  this  time  we  just  want  to  point  that  out  to  the 
people  who  feel  that  independence  is  a  failure — just 
because  it  happens  that  bureaucrats  are  now  in  com¬ 
mand — that  no  really  honest  effort  for  reform  is  ever 
lost.  The  pioneers  rarely  see  the  promised  land  fully 
occupied,  but  they  make  such  occupation  possible. 
Keep  at  them. 

❖ 

<  ( T  T  OW  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man !”  You 
IJ.  can  usually  observe  this  when  a  western 
renter  comes  East  and  buys  a  farm  for  his  own.  In 
the  West,  when  he  goes  from  one  farm  to  another, 
the  renter  has  little  ambition  to  “fix  things  up,”  to 
plant  trees  or  shrubs,  paint  the  house  and  make  it 
comfortable  and  attractive.  Why  should  he  do  it? 
Next  year,  or  at  least  the  one  after,  he  will  probably 
move  to  another  place.  Then  “whose  shall  these 
thing  be?”  The  average  man  sees  little  inducement 
for  making  permanent  improvements.  It  is  about 
all  he  and  his  family  can  do  to  get  enough  out  of 
the  farm  so  that  he  may  have  a  living  share.  And 
usually  when  the  tenant  comes  East  and  becomes 
an  owner,  habit  clings  to  him.  All  around  him  may 
be  well-kept  homes  with  trees  and  flowers  and  clean 
yards.  A  man  brought  up  as  a  farm  owner  would 
work  day  and  night  to  clean  up  the  rubbish  and 
make  the  premises  neat.  The  tenant  usually  sees 
but  little  use  for  this.  It  takes  him  some  time  to 
realize  that  the  place  is  his,  and  that  ownership 
involves  a  new  test  of  character.  The  tenant  may 
perhaps  be  “slack”  around  the  place  “and  get  away 
with  it,”  but  the  owner  is  somehow  expected  to  keep 
his  premises  neat. 


Brevities- 

Water  puts  out  fire,  and  yet  the  wetter  the  hay  the 
greater  the  danger. 

Dusting  the  apple  orchard  is  coming  to  rank  among 
the  jobs  which  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Dust¬ 
ing  on  a  still  night,  after  sundown,  is  giving  good 
results. 

A  tax  deed,  obtained  through  the  sale  of  property  for 
taxes,  is  usually  what  is  called  a  treacherous  title.  We 
would  not  care  to  touch  one  without  the  advice  of  a 
good  lawyer. 

Now  it  is  reported  that  several  big  mortgage  invest¬ 
ment  companies  in  New  England  have  secured  control 
through  foreclosure  of  many  western  farms  and  propose 
conducting  them  through  managers  on  a  large  scale. 

In  proportion  to  population  more  drunken  automobile 
drivers  are  probably  arx* *ested  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
any  other  State.  This  does  not  mean  there  are  more 
drunkards  in  New  Jersey — it  may  mean  the  law  is  more 
thoroughly  enforced  ! 

Iron  ore  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  are  interested  in  the  article  on  page  549.  They 
say  iron  ore  was  shipped  from  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
for  some  years  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  business  may  come  back. 

The  successful  incubator  man  goes  to  the  hen  for  a 
successful  plan  for  incubating.  The  co-operation  expert 
might  well  go  and  study  the  church  organizations  of 
women  if  he  seeks  to  form  an  enduring  organization. 
Most  men’s  clubs  fall  apart,  missionary  societies  endure. 
Why? 
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Good  News  for  Milk  Producers 

DAIRYMEN  did  a  good  job  at  Utica  on  June  27. 

They  agreed  to  unite  the  three  organized  asso¬ 
ciations  now  operating  separately  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  under  one  head.  It  will  function  under 
the  title  of  an  Advisory  Board.  This  plan  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Milk  Program  Committee,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  dairymen  present,  representing  the 
three  groups,  and  dairy  farmers  generally.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  report  was  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

We  recommend  that  there  be  immediately  organized 
an  Advisory  Board  of  Milk  Producers.  This  Advisory 
Board  should  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
several  producers’  organizations  marketing  milk  in  the 
metropolitan  market.  The  duties  of  this  Advisory 
Board  should  be  to  deal  with  these  problems  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
such  as  avoiding  duplication  of  dealers’  plants  so  far 
as  practical,  to  protect  the  industry  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation,  to  devise  plans  for  an  adequate  production  of 
milk  throughout  all  the  year  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  to  study  dairy  conditions  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  take  such  action  as  they  deem  advisable  to 
better  said  conditions. 

The  expense  of  this  Advisory  Board  should  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  various  marketing  groups  according  to 
their  representation  on  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  original  copy  included  as  duties  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  the  phrase,  “obtaining  a  fair  price  for 
milk.”  This  was  taken  out  before  the  vote  to  ap¬ 
prove  to  satisfy  legal  critics,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
purposes,  and  it  is  perfectly  legal,  and  eminently 
proper. 

A  resolution  committee  of  which  Congressman 
John  D.  Clark,  of  Delaware  County,  was  chairman, 
presented  the  following  report : 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members: 

(a)  The  executive  committees  of  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations  : 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen's  Association,  Inc. 
With  one  additional  lay  member  from  each  organiza¬ 
tion  for  each  10.000  members. 

(b)  Said  committee’s  duties  and  powers  shall  be  as 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Program  Committee’s  report 
heretofore  submitted  under  “Advisory  Board.” 

(c)  In  addition  thereto  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  adopt  their  own  constitution  and  by- 
laxvs. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  a 
fine  accomplishment.  lion.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  was  requested  to  report  the 
results  to  the  heads  of  the  three  groups,  and  to  call 
them  together  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  all  to 
effect  the  organization  of  the  new  body. 

The  Program  Committee  had  been  at  work  since 
October  last  gathering  information  from  many 
sources.  It  found  waste  and  losses  and  inefficiency 
under  existing  conditions.  It  found  the  farm  in¬ 
come  reduced  without  reducing  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers.  On  the  contrary,  the  low  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers  reduced  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  a  city  shortage  during  the  low  producing 
months.  Competition  resulted  in  waste,  not  economy. 
None  of  the  dairymen  are  getting  as  much  for  milk 
as  it  cost  them  to  produce  it,  nor  as  much  as  market 
conditions  warrant.  The  report  says : 

“Many  witnesses  emphasized  the  losses  attributable 
to  competition  and  price  cutting  among  the  different 
groups  of  unorganized  dairymen.  The  lack  of  px-actical 
and  equitable  methods  for  the  disposal  of  necessary  sur¬ 
plus  milk  was  in  many  instances  evident  and  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  producers  always  have  and 
always  must  take  care  of  their  surplus  production — 
whether  it  is  done  in  plants  owned  by  dealers  or  in 
those  owned  by  farmers’  organizations. 

“Many  other  unsatisfactory  features  were  shown  pos¬ 
sible  of  solution  by  more  complete  organization  of  the 
producers  and  a  closer  management  of  their  affairs. 

“This  study  has  revealed  facts  on  which  an  ideal 
plan  might  be  formulated. 

“It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  new  organization 
started  at  this  time  and  designed  to  attract  to  it  all 
the  members  of  the  several  milk  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  independents  now  operating  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  would  succeed  in  enrolling  some  members 
from  each  group,  but  would  not  enroll  all  the  members 
of  any  group  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  organi¬ 
zations  would  all  continue  to  operate  and  the  effort 
would  result  only  in  the  addition  of  another  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  present  number. 

“It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the 
organizations  now  operating  will  abandon  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  they  have  built  up  during  a  period  of  years 
at  some  cost  and  sacrifice  to  themselves. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Unity  dairy¬ 
men’s  Co-operative  Association  recently  organized  and 
which  we  welcome  in  the  field  will  serve  to  organize 
many  other  individuals  and  isolated  groups  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  in  position  through  their  organization 
to  deal  collectively  with  the  other  large  organization  of 
producers  in  this  territory. 

“Farmers  who  own  local  milk  plants  are  deeply 
grounded  in  the  pride  of  local  ownership.  The  evident 
advantages  which  they  have  secured  for  themselves  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  the  history  of  their  attitude 
towards  movements  which  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
unite  the  milk  marketing  groups  in  this  milk  shed  in¬ 
dicate  that  these  men  will  be  slow  to  release  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of  their  plants  by  joining  a  new  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Then  followed  the  recommendation  for  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  as  printed  above.  The  approval  of 
the  advisory  board  was  opposed  in  a  fiery  speech  by 
Mayor  Harris,  of  Watertown,  who  is  a  lawyer  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates.  He  repeated  the  familiar 


arguments  heard  in  the  old  Committee  of  Eleven, 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  it  was  il¬ 
legal.  He  wanted  to  defeat  the  motion  to  approve 
the  advisory  board,  and  all  go  into  one  organization 
like  Standard  Oil  and  the  LT.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
which  between  the  lines  clearly  meant  the  pool. 
Other  speakers,  and  some  of  them  pool  members, 
soon  disposed  of  his  alignments.  But  eloquence  was 
not  necessary.  The  men  in  the  seats  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  to  waste  on  another  attempt  to  defeat  their 
increasing  determination  to  get  together.  Their 
vote  was  decisive.  Only  three  men  stood  up  to  be 
counted  against  the  motion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  drafted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  its  members  some  weeks  back,  but  not 
to  be  made  public  until  read  to  the  meeting.  It  did, 
however,  leak  out,  and  some  of  the  League  members 
threatened  to  bolt  unless  it  was  revised.  They  de¬ 
manded  another  meeting  to  revise  it.  A  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  the  night  befoi-e  and  the 
original  report  was  increased  to  include  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  plans  of  the  three  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  Johnson  plan  be  submitted  to 
dairymen  in  a  referendum  to  allow  the  producer  to 
express  his  choice  of  the  form  of  organization  he 
desired.  There  is,  however,  no  provision  to  make 
the  result  binding  on  anyone,  and  as  the  report  well 
says,  such  a  referendum  “can  effect  no  injury  upon 
any  organization  or  any  individual  member  of  any 
organization.” 

A  hundred  men  asked  us,  “What  do  you  think  of 
it?”  A  million  readers  are  waiting  for  the  answer. 
Here  it  is :  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  legal  and  it  can  accomplish  any  results  that  a 
direct  membership  organization  could  accomplish, 
and  more.  It  is  exactly  what  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
proposed  three  years  ago,  and  what  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  proposed  one  year  ago.  It  was  defeated  on 
both  occasions  because  the  League  delegation  bolted 
the  majority  both  times.  This  time  there  were  no 
officials  on  the  committee.  There  was  some  signifi¬ 
cant  demand  that  the  Advisory  Committee  be  com¬ 
posed  of  members  who  were  not  officials.  This  was, 
of  course,  impractical.  The  board  can  function  only 
through  the  authorized  officials  of  the  organizations. 
Any  one  of  the  official  groups  can  defeat  it  all  now 
just  as  was  done  three  years  ago  and  one  year  ago, 
but  it  cannot  be  defeated  so  easily  now  as  then. 
We  said  then  that  Unity  would  prevail  in  the  end. 
With  increased  confidence  we  repeat  it  now.  It  can 
yet  be  delayed,  but  it  cannot  be  permanently  de¬ 
feated,  and  those  who  defeat  it  now  do  so  with  in¬ 
creasing  peril  to  themselves.  This  is  truly  only  be¬ 
cause  dairy  farmers  themselves  are  insisting  on 
united  action  and  they  will  not  be  long  denied. 
Every  real  dairyman  wants  this  Advisory  Board  to 
succeed.  Tell  your  leaders  so,  and  it  will  succeed. 

Without  any  personal  feeling  we  have  criticized 
the  League  management  from  the  start,  because  we 
knew  their  policies  would  result  in  division  and  fail¬ 
ure,  and  we  gave  our  reasons.  Three  years  ago  anti 
one  year  ago  we  appealed  to  them  to  help  effect  an 
affiliation  of  existing  associations  so  as  to  serve 
dairymen  in  one  body.  We  promised  them  our  sup¬ 
port  then.  We  repeat  it  now.  In  our  plain  duty  to 
farmers  individually  and  collectively  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  them  accurate  information  about 
this  Advisory  Board,  as  about  other  farm  interests, 
but  we  are  devoted  to  the  principle  behind  this  get- 
together  movement,  and  we  pledge  the  League  offi¬ 
cials  especially  now  that  if  they  co-operate  with  the 
other  groups  to  make  this  new  unity  movement  a 
success  they  will  have  our  unqualified  support. 


The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s 
Association 

HE  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Unity  Association  was  held  at  Utica  on  June 
28,  and  approved  the  plan  to  affiliate  with  the  other 
two  associations  under  the  proposed  Advisory  Board. 
The  reports  show  that  the  membership  is  increasing 
regularly  and  progress  is  being  made,  but  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  membership,  while  creditable,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  ambitions  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
From  the  cordial  sentiments  for  the  association  from 
all  quarters  it  seems  that  the  membership  should  be 
secured  without  a  personal  visit  to  every  farm  in  the 
territory.  The  sentiment  could  not  be  better,  and 
volunteers  are  needed  at  every  shipping  station  to 
enroll  the  members.  A  full  membership  now  with 
the  affiliation  with  other  associations  in  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  is  more  important  than  ever  before. 

The  large  bottling  trade  for  family  consumers  is 
fully  organized  in  the  League  and  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers’  Association.  The  Unity  Association  represents 
the  can  trade.  It  is  a  different  proposition  from  the 
family  bottle  trade. 


Three  instances  of  the  needs  and  benefits  of  the 
association  were  reported  at  the  meeting.  At  one 
place  producers  complained  that  their  test  was  too 
low.  The  Unity  committee  took  it  up  with  the  buyer. 
The  result  was  an  accurate  test  and  from  three  to 
four  points  gained  for  producers.  The  manager  was 
incompetent.  In  another  case  the  buyer  was  falling 
down  on  his  agreement  to  pay  Sheffield  prices. 
When  first  confronted  he  refused  to  heed  complaints. 
The  Unity  local  committee  sent  him  word  that  they 
had  other  markets  and  would  give  him  24  hours  to 
keep  his  agreements.  He  wired  that  he  would  do 
fully  what  he  had  first  promised.  The  difference 
meant  $1,000  a  month  to  his  patrons.  Not  only  so 
but  two  neighboring  plants  made  similar  demands 
from  other  buyers  and  got  the  price.  In  the  third 
case,  a  member  complained  of  low  test.  The  Unity 
tested  his  milk  and  found  his  milk  was  deficient  in 
fat.  Now  the  individual  cows  are  being  tested,  and 
the  trouble  will  be  corrected.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Unity  is  serving  honest  dealers  as  well  as  honest 
producers.  That  means  serving  the  industry.  Best 
of  all  the  service  is  being  performed  by  the  local  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  local  units.  It  is  the  greatest  service  in 
the  world,  because  it  helps  farmers  help  themselves. 
We  want  to  hear  from  men  or  women  who  will  help 
in  calling  a  local  meeting  to  explain  the  service  and 
enroll  members.  Will  you  do  it? 


What  Is  “Bootleg”  Milk? 

Would  it  be  bootlegging  milk  if  we  shipped  our  sur- 
l>lus  milk,  which  now  goes  into  low-priced  classes  and 
grades,  to  cities  like  Trenton,  Pittsburgh  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  the  price  is  a  dollar  per  100  lbs.  more 
than  we  New  York  farmers  get?  Would  it  be  boot¬ 
legging  if  that  big  monthly  volume  of  “unaccounted 
for  milk  was  sold  in  the  same  markets  to  buyers  who 
would  account  for  it?  The  prices  in  the  cities  men¬ 
tioned  are  published  in  government  bulletins.  This 
price  would  return  a  nice  sum  of  money.  If  the  pool 
sold  at  these  prices  it  could  pay  a  22  per  cent  dividend 
as  Borden’s  have  paid  in  recent  years.  Up  here  the 
directors  said  they  get  no  salary,  but  the  May  state¬ 
ments  just  out  show  they  take  $1,300,000  for  one  month. 
The  extra  price  would  more  than  pay  it,  or  it  might 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  $13,000,000  debt  on 
plants  estimated  to  be  worth  $6,000,000.  Or  the  extra 
price  could  help  save  some  of  that  $11,000,000  which 
Mi*,  Slocum  says  could  be  paid  by  better  management. 
The  League  hews  tells  us  all  these  things  every  month, 
for  which  one  dollar  is  deducted,  and  others  get  it  free, 
which  may  account  for  the  thousands  of  dollars  it  loses 
every  year  to  be  paid  out  of  the  milk  bills. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  a  pooler. 


Land  Bank  Co-operation 

HE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  reports 
a  sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  to  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  City,  and  another 
sale  of  $50,000  to  the  Goshen  Savings  Bank  of 
Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  bonds  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4*4  per  cent.  The  proceeds  are  re¬ 
loaned  to  savings  and  loan  associations  of  the  State 
which  have  membership  in  the  Land  Bank,  and  these 
local  associations  loan  the  money  on  moi’tgages  on 
homes  or  farms  to  their  members.  This  bank  was 
organized  during  Governor  Glynn’s  administration 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  adopted. 
They  follow  the  same  general  plan.  The  Land  Bank 
system  of  No w  Yoi*k  State,  liowevei*,  is  devoted  to 
thrift  in  savings  and  then  helps  the  member  to  own 
his  own  home.  It  is  the  purest  type  of  co-operative 
organization  in  operation  anywhere. 


The  Michigan  Hunting  Law 

One  of  the  most  drastic  laws  regulating  hunting  that 
has  been  enacted  m  years  becomes  effective  in  Michigan 
xn  early  September. 

The  measure  provides  that  hunters  must  first  obtain 
the  consent  of  farm  land  and  woodlot  owners  before  they 
can  hunt  upon  their  pi*emises.  This  permission  may  be 
granted  in  writing  or  verbally.  Such  lands  do  not  of 
necessity  have  to  be  enclosed.  The  measure  also  covers 
private  hunting  reserves,  parks  and  public  game  re¬ 
serves.  Arrests  for  violation  of  the  law  can  be  made  by 
any  State  or  local  officer  upon  complaint  of  the  land 
owner. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  include  a  fine 
ot  not  less  than  $10  or  over  $50  or  30  days  in  jail  for 
the  first  offense  and  a  fine  of  $100  and  30  days  in  jail 
lor  any  subsequent  offense. 

This  law  automatically  closes  all  farms  and  wood- 
lots  to  hunting  without  the  necessity  of  posting  such 
land  against  trespass.  It  practically  eliminates  all  free 
hunting  grounds  in  the  southern  part  of  lower  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  farms,  woodlots,  resorts  and  municipalities 
dominate  the  land  area.  It  leaves  nothing  but  the  wild, 
uncultivated  land  of  the  north  for  the  hunters  and  a 
large  part  of  this  will  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law. 

The  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers  brought  about  by  the  abuses  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  them  by  destructive  hunters  damaging 
crops,  breaking  down  fences,  appropriating  fruit,  allow¬ 
ing  dogs  to  harass  live  stock,  and  other  annoying  acts. 

ALBERT  STOLL. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Name  in  the  Sand 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand; 

A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand; 

I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 
My  name — the  year — the  day. 

As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 

One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast ; 

A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  ’twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me; 

A  wave  of  dark  oblivion’s  sea 
Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been,  to  be  no  more, 

Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 

I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 
Inscribed  against  my  name, 

Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought, 

Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 
For  glory  or  for  shame. 

— Hannah  Flagg  Gould  (1789-1865). 

* 

The  following  experience  in  canning 
corn  is  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  inter¬ 
ested  readers : 

I  have  an  aluminum  pressure  cooker 
which  holds  five  quart  or  eight  pint  cans. 
The  morning  that  I  think  the  corn  is 
ready  to  can  (when  it  is  just  right  to 
eat)" I  get  out  my  cooker  and  if  I  haven’t 
been  using  it  lately  I  thoroughly  scald 
it  and  10  or  15  jars.  I  like  the  fruit  cans 
with  the  spring  wire  top  best.  Then  I 
go  to  the  garden  and  gather  what  corn  I 
think  will  fill  the  five  cans,  husk  it  and 
remove  the  silks.  Then  I  pack  the  ears 
closely  in  a  pail  and  pour  a  teakettle  full 
of  boiling  water  over  the  corn  and  cover 
and  let  stand  for  three  minutes,  or  until 
the  milk  is  set.  Then  pour  off  the  hot 
water  and  cover  with  cold,  pour  that  off. 
I  like  to  cut  the  kernels  off  into  an  enamel 
dish  pan.  Hold  the  ear  with  the  tip 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  cut  off 
enough  for  two  or  three  cans,  then  fill 
them  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
rest  are  filled.  I  fill  a  pan  partly  full, 
then  set  it  down  rather  heavily  on  the 
table  several  times  so  it  will  pack  down 
some  but  don’t  try  to  crowd  in  too  much, 
and  only  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top. 
Put  a  teaspoon  of  salt  on  the  top  of  each 
quart  can,  also  a  new  rubber  ring,  and 
when  the  cans  are  all  filled  with  corn  fill 
each  with  hot  water  to  the  neck  and  ad¬ 
just  the  wire  on  the  top,  but  leave  the 
lower  wire  up.  Put  two  cups  of  water  in 
the  cooker,  put  in  rack  and  cans  of  corn, 
put  on  cover  and  screw  down  tight.  Place 
over  fire  but  leave  the  peteock  open  un¬ 
til  steam  begins  to  issue  from  it ;  then 
close  and  process  for  60  minutes  at  10 
lb  i.  pressure.  Then  remove  the  cooker 
from  the  stove.  When  the  indicator  has 
returned  to  zero,  leave  it  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then  very  slowly  open  the  pet- 
cock  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  then 
loosen  the  thumbscrews  and  remove  the 
cover,  quickly  reach  in  and  push  down 
the  side  wire  or  tighten  the  screw  top 
and  remove  cans. 

I  can  all  kinds  of  vegetables  m  this 
way,  even  to  a  quart  can  partly  full  of 
stewed  pumpkin,  and  everything  keeps. 
I  store  the  cans  where  they  are  to  stay 
all  Winter  before  they  are  entirely  cold. 

* 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  sea 
captain’s  tomato  catsup,  which  we  are 
frequently  asked  to  repeat.  This  came 
originally  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Maine, 
wife  of  a  sea  captain :  One-lialf  peck  of 
tomatoes  cut  up,  two  tablespoons  each  of 
salt  and  pepper,  one-half  tablespoon  each 
of  ground  mustard,  allspice  and  cloves, 
and  one  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar.  Cook 
until  tomatoes  are  very  soft,  then  put 
through  sieve.  Set  back  on  stove,  and 
cook  till  it  thickens.  Put  into  closely 
corked  bottles,  and  when  cool  seal  with 
paraffin.  This  is  a  dark-colored  catsup 
of  fine  flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities. 
Last  year  one  of  our  correspondents  sent 
us  the  following  note  about  this  recipe : 

I  am  making  my  catsup  this  year  by 
the  “Sea  Captain’s”  rule  given  in  The 
r.  N.-Y.,  with  these  changes :  Instead  of 
two  tablespoons  of  black  pepper  I  use  a 
chopped  sweet  pepper  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  chili  powder  ;  instead  of  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
allspice,  I  use  a  little  mace,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  coriander  seed,  crushed  with  a 
rolling-pin  and  three  drops  of  >  oil  of 
cloves.  This  gives  me  a  clear,  bright-red 
catsup  of  delicious  flavor. 

Oil  of  cloves  is  a  transparent  golden 
liquid  which  I  am  never  without.  It  is 
very  concentrated,  a  single  drop  being 
enough  for  an  ordinary  cake  or  a  jar  of 
pears,  and  10  cents’  worth,  (bought  at- 
the  druggist’s)  lasts  us  a  year.  Ground 
cloves  are  all  right  in  a  dark  fruit  cake, 
but  give  a  muddy  look  to  many  dishes 


where  one  wants  the  delightful  clove 
pungency.  A  “dark-colored”  catsup 
seems  less  attractive  than  a  red-ripe  one. 


Home  Work  for  Women 

The  subject  of  home  work  for  women 
seems  to  be  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
feminine  part  of  the  population,  and  no 
matter  how  many  ideas  are  advanced  we 
are  still  eager  to  hear  of  others.  A  lit¬ 
tle  extra  money  does  come  very  handy 
for  most  of  us.  Recently  I  visited  several 
friends  who  were  quite  happily  earning 
substantial  sums  at  congenial  occupations 
at  home,  and  I  thought  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
might  be  interested  to  hear  about  them. 
Seeing  what  a  success  has  been  made  of 
the  work  of  my  friends  I  could  riot  help 
wondering  why  any  woman  anywhere 
would  send  money  away  for  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  or  various  other  work-at-home 
schemes,  when  there  is  work  of  the  kind 
my  friends  are  doing,  needing  to  be  done 
in  most  communities. 

The  need  for  some  one  to  weave  rag 
carpet  and  rugs  was  brought  home  to  one 
of  my  friends.  When  needing  some  new 
carpet  of  this  kind,  she  scoured  the  coun¬ 
try  to  find  a  weaver,  only  to  find  they 
were  as  extinct  in  ljer  part  of  the  country 
as  hoopskirts  and  spinning  wheels.  She 
decided  to  invest  in  a  carpet  loom,  and 
see  if  she  could  not  weave  her  own  car¬ 
pet  and  some  for  her  neighbors.  The  ex¬ 
periment  proved  a  great  success.  The 
loom  was  not  very  expensive,  and  she 
soon  learned  to  thread  it  with  the  carpet 
thread  and  finally  to  weave.  The  thread¬ 
ing  of  the  loom  is  tedious,  but  the  actual 
weaving  is  quite  simple.  Anyone  who  is 
painstaking  and  careful  can  produce  good 
work.  Practice,  of  course,  is  needed  to 
be  able  to  work  swiftly.  It  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  work  and  not  too  hard  for  a  woman. 
If  the  carpet  thread  or  “chain”  is  kept 
for  sale,  profit  can  be  made  selling  it  to 
those  who  bring  their  own  rags  to  have 
woven.  It  is  a  convenience,  too,  for  few 
stores  keep  it  on  hand  nowadays.  At  odd 
times,  my  friend  sews  carpet  rags,  and 
later  weaves  then  into  rugs,  which  she 
has  for  sale.  Sometimes,  also,  some  cus¬ 
tomer  will  want  to  buy  a  few  pounds  to 
complete  enough  for  the  carpet  they  are 
having  woven.  If  white  rags  are  dyed 
rose,  blue  or  some  other  pretty  shade, 
beautiful  rugs  are  the  result,  much  pret¬ 
tier  than  the  hit-and-miss  kind,  but  they 
all  find  ready  sale.  Rugs  woven  by  hand 
have  much  heavier  warp  threads  than 
those  bought  at  the  stores,  and  conse¬ 
quently  wear  much  longer.  Customers 
soon  find  this  out. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  my  State,  there 
lives  a  family,  who  are  all  engaged  in 
weaving.  They  specialize  in  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  This  work  requires  more 
skill  than  carpet  weaving,  but  starting 
with  carpet  weaving,  the  work  might  be 
extended  to  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
the  art.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market,  but  the  pieces  are  so 
beautiful  and  durable’  that  one  satisfied 
customer  -  tells  another,  and  the .  prices 
asked  for  the  fascinating  pieces  make  the 
work  distinctively  worth  while  financial¬ 
ly.  The  family  of  which  I  am  writing, 
have  become  very  skillful,  producing  beau¬ 
tiful  portieres,  cushion  covers,  and  simi¬ 
lar  fabrics,  as  well  as  linens  for  dining¬ 
room  and  bedroom.  They  reproduce  some 
beautiful,  old-time  designs  as  well  as 
originating  many  new  ones.  Such  work 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  and  like  all 
creative  work,  is  most  satisfying  to  the 
doer  of  it. 

The  caning  of  chairs  is  something  else 
for  which  there  is  actual  need  in  every 
community,  and  which  pays  well.  My 
sister  and  I  had  a  real  hunt  before  we 
found  anyone  who  could  do  this  work, 
and  we  had  several  chairs  which  we  want¬ 
ed  so  much  to  preserve,  as  they  were 
treasured  possessions  from  earlier  days. 
When  we  found  a  woman  who  could  do 
this  work  we  were  more  than  delighted. 
We  found  that  she  had  all  the  work  she 
could  do,  and  her  husband  helped  her  out 
in  rainy  weather  when  he  could  not  work 
out  of  doors.  She  charged  three  cents 
for  each  hole  in  the  framework  where  the 
cane  entered.  A  medium-sized  sewing 
chair  that  we  had  caned  in  back  and  seat 
cost  $4.50.  The  work  is  very  simple  and 
easily  learned.  Anyone  wishing  to  take 
it  up  should  go  to  some  one  who  can  do 
it,  and  get  them  to  show  them  how  it  is 
done.  Putting  rush  seats  in  chairs  could 
be  carried  on,  too,  along  with  the  caning. 
There  is  such  a  vogue  now  for  antique 
furniture  that  the  need  for  work  of  this 
kind  is  much  greater  than  a  few  years 
ago,  when  cane  seated  and  rush  bottomed 
chairs  were  consigned  to  the  attic  with¬ 
out  thought  of  having  them  done  over 
and  given  an  honored  place  in  the  house. 

In  a  small  town  about  a  dozen  miles 
from  my  home,  two  women  conduct  a 
most  successful  basket  shop.  All  of  the 
weaving  and  coloring  of  the  baskets  is 
done  in  their  home,  although  the  work 
has  grown  to  such  proportions,  that  a 
number  of  helpers  are  hired.  Most  of  the 
baskets  are  of  the  ornamental  kind,  such 
as  flower,  magazine,  sandwich  or  fancy 
baskets  to  serve  as  the  ornamental  holders 
of  wood .  for  the  fireplace.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  these  baskets  is  in  their  tints 
and  colors,  as  well  as  the  interesting  and 
graceful  shapes  that  have  been  originated 
by  the  owners  of  the  shop.  The  baskets 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  they  have  become  well  known  and 
quite  the  vogue.  The  owners  began  at 
first  in  a  small  way,  selling  to  local  mar¬ 
kets,  and  gradually  widening  their  selling 
territory  until  it  became  quite  extensive. 


During  the  holidays,  merchants  in  near-by 
towns  make  a  specialty  of  displaying  their 
wares  and  during  the  Summer  one  of  the 
girls  takes  a  large  assortment  of  the  bas¬ 
kets  to  a  large  Summer  resort,  where  she 
displays  them  in  a  room  of  the  hotel 
where  she  stays.  A  modest  advertisement 
card  is  distributed,  and  soon  brings  buy¬ 
ers.  This  latter  method  helped  to  widen 
the  territory  for  sales,  and  it  meant,  as 
well,  a  very  delightful  change  and  vaca¬ 
tion.  Any  work  that  did  not  quite  meet 
their  rigid  standards  was  disposed  of  as 
“seconds”  at  a  correspondingly  lower 
price.  I  feel  sure  that  this  practice  had 
much  to  do  with  their  success.  The  main 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  work  of  this 
kind  is  to  go  slowly  at  first,  and  if  the 
work  is  good  and  the  prices  reasonable 
it  is  sure  to  grow.  Later,  for  beautiful 
and  exclusive  work,  fancy  prices  can  be 
charged,  but  naturally,  an  apprenticeship 
must  be  first  served  before  professional 
work  can  be  turned  out.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  the  early  work  cannot  be 
disposed  of  for  enough  to  cover  cost  of 
materials  and  realize  a  fair  wage  for  the 
time  and  effort  expended. 

The  art  of  basketry  can  be  learned  in  a 
short  time,  but  a  teacher  is  necessary  at 
first  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  real 
work.  Many  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
in  their  domestic  science  department, 
teach  these  arts  in  special  courses  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  nearly  every  small  town 
boasts  at  least  one  women  who  is  compet- 
tent  to  teach  it.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  books,  and  a  bright  girl  could  master 
the  work  by  taking  a  correspondence 
course.  It  would  be  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  would  take  longer,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  if  an  instructor  is  out  of 
the  question. 

For  one  who  might  not  have  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  fancy  reed  baskets,  there 
would  be  certain  to  be  a  field  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  baskets,  of  utility,  made  from 
willow  and  similar  materials.  Clothes 
baskets,  market  baskets,  and  half-bushel 
and  bushel  baskets  are  always  in  demand 
on  the  farm  and  iu  rural  communities. 
Like  all  other  forms  of  handcraft  the 
products  are  much  more  durable  than  the 
manufactured  article,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  them. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


A  Sloping-top  Washstand 
Desk 

One'  of  your  readers  asked  advice  on 
making  a  desk  from  an  old-fashioned 
washstand.  I  am  sending  a  rough  sketch 
of  such  a  desk,  and  also  a  description. 
We  finished  the  desk  during  the  past 


A  Well-designed  Washstand  Desk 


Winter,  1927.  The  fvashstand  was  given 
to  my  mother  when  she  was  10  years  of 
age,  and  she  is  now  63.  The  stand  was 
quite  antique  when  given  to  her,  so 
imagine  it  is  around  70  or  75  years  old. 

I  was  trying  to  decide  one  day  what  I 
could  do  with  that  stand  to  make  it  more 
useful,  so  decided  on  putting  a  desk  top 
on  it,  having  “L’Waquex”  flowers  as 
decoration.  This  new  wax  work  is  now 
very  popular.  I  have  a  rose,  bud,  leaves 
and  two  bunches  of  lilacs,  bronzed  and 
toned  down  in  oil  colors.  The  stand  is 
to  be  finished  in  the  new  crackle  effect 
with  the  black  crackle  over  moonlight 
blue,  very  attractive.  This  makes  a  very 
pretty  desk  for  different  rooms.  I  also 
designed  and  sawed  out  the  little  fixture 
on  top  of  desk.  blanche  repp. 


Raising  Water  Cress 

Running  water  is  not  necessary  for 
raising  water  cress.  Last  Summer  I  dug 
two  good-sized  sods,  turned  them  grass 
side  down,  sowing  thickly  with  water 
cress  seed.  The  sods  were  kept  moist  and 
placed  iu  a  shady  spot.  The  seeds  ger¬ 
minated  rapidly.  Each  sod  was  then 
put  in  a  large  pail,  which  had  been  about 
one-third  filled  with  garden  dirt,  fertilizer 
and  stones ;  medium-sized  stones  were 
placed  about  the  sod  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  pails  were  kept  filled  with  water 
which  was  changed  frequently,  so  it  never 
became  stale.  In  a  short  time  I  had  two 
pails  of  luxuriant  growth  of  delicious  and 
appetizing  cress,  which  lasted  the  entire 
season.  The  pails  were  left  out  all  Win¬ 
ter.  To  my  surprise  this  Spring  I  find 
the  cress  is  alive  and  beginning  to  grow. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Delays  in  farming  cost 
money. 

That’s  why  thousands 
of  money-making 
farm  owners  guaran¬ 
tee  dependable  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  trucks, 
tractors,  stationary  en¬ 
gines  and  other  en¬ 
gine-driven  farm 
equipment  as  well  as 
their  personal  cars  by 
installing  Champion 
—the  better  sparkplug. 

And  dependability  is 
not  the  only  benefit 
they  enjoy— they  also 
obtain  maximum 
power,  greater  engine 
efficiency  plus  a  not¬ 
able  saving  in  gas 
and  oil. 

Follow  the  lead  of 
progressive  farm  own¬ 
ers  and  millions  of 
motorists  by  making 
Championyourchoice. 

Champion 

Spar^Plugs 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Champion  X — 

Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 


60^ 


Champion  — 

for  trucks,  tractors 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engines 
—packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


f 
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Hints  from  a  Farm  Wife’s 
Notebook 

To  remove  obstinate  stoppers  from 
>rlass  bottles,  clip  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth 
,nto  boiling  water  and  wrap  it  tightly 
about  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  stopper  can  be  removed. 

It  is  always  wise  to  shrink  ginghams 
and  materials  for  house  dresses,  as  they 
are  laundered  so  often  and  used  so  hardly. 
If  soaked  in  salt  or  vinegar  solution,  one 
cup  of  salt  or  half  a  cup  of  vinegar  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  and  then  hung  on 
the  line  in  a  shady  place,  the  dress  will 
not  only  be  proof  against  shrinking,  but 
the  colors  will  be  set  as  well.  Then  cut 
out  your  dress  and  rest  assured  it  will  tit 
until  worn  out. 

Tumblers  that  have  been  used  with 
milk  should  always  be  washed  in  cold 
water  before  they  are  washed  in  hot. 
When  this  is  done  the  milk  does  not  stick 
to  the  glass,  and  they  will  not  have  a 
cloudy  appearance. 

To  eliminate  the  sugar  that  is  usually 
reposing  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  after 
the  iced  tea  is  consumed,  make  a  syrup 
of  granulated  sugar  and  water  and  use 
this  for  sweetening  instead  of  plain  sugar. 
You  will  soon  learn  how  much  you  re¬ 
quire,  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  saved. 

When  you  are  baking  a  fruit  pie  in 
your  oven  occasionally  the  juice  will  run 
over  the  side  of  the  baking  tin,  and  will 
cause  an  unpleasant  smoke  and  smell. 
Salt  sprinkled  over  the  spilled  juice  will 
prevent  both  smoke  and  smell.  Clean  the 
oven  floor  thoroughly  after  such  accidents. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  mattresses  if  you 
cover  the  bed  springs  with  oilcloth.  If 
you  haven’t  a  piece  wide  enough  sew 
strips  together  with  the  flat  seam.  See 
that  the  oilcloth  covers  the  edges  well. 
Turn  it  under  and  sew  firmly,  leaving 
the  slick  side  out.  The  oilcloth  keeps  dust 
out  of  the  springs  and  helps  the  mattress 
to  flip  over  easily. 

"Bamboo  furniture  is  improved  by  wash¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  and  soap.  The  wicker 
furniture  of  the  unstained  variety  should 
be  scrubbed  regularly  with  the  brush. 
And  if  kept  clean  in  this  -way  it  will 
maintain  its  state  of  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  much  longer. 

When  a  suit  or  dress  of  dark  serge  be¬ 
comes  shiny  with  wear  _  sponge  it  with 
hot  vinegar  and  press  it  in  _  the  usiial 
way.  No  odor  of  vinegar  will  remain, 
the  shine  will  disappear  and  the  material 
will  be  much  improved  in  appearance. 
The  vinegar  will  leave  no  stain. 

MRS.  L.  H.  FUNK. 


First  Aid  to  the  Dishwasher 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  read  all  the 
letters  on  household  helps.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  has  already  told  of  the  virtues  of  the 
wire  dish-drainer.  If  not  I  would  like 
to  say  that  in  my  kitchen  it  saves  in 
actual  hours  of  work  perhaps  as  much 
as  or  more  than  any  other  one  article.  I 
have  friends  who  have  dish-drainers 
which  are  loafing  on  the  job.  Like  in¬ 
dulgent  parents  some  housekeepers  do  not 
exact  from  a  utensil  the  greatest  help  it 
is  capable  of  giving.  And  again  I  often 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  “Woman’s  Page, 
a  3d  their  ability  to  get  much  help  from 
small  aids.  Many  of  the  owners  of  dish- 
drainers  use  them  to  stack  the  dishes  in 
after  washing,  and  then  rinse  or  give 
them  a  hot-water  bath.  Then  out  comes 
each  dish  and  piece  of  silver  and  the 
tedious  task  of  wiping  each  piece  is  be¬ 
gun.  I  felt  real  guilty  for  a  long  time 
because  I  rinsed  with  boiling  water,  in¬ 
verted  glasses,  cups,  etc.,  and  rinsed 
again,  poured  off  all  lingering  water,  and 
let  them  dry  themselves.  I  knew  what 
some  housekeepers  would  think  of  me, 
and  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  I  was 
committing  some  sort  of  crime.  But  one 
day  I  learned  better.  I  was  reading  in 
the  dairy  column  the  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  ropy  milk.  Several  causes  were 
mentioned,  and  then  came  the  explanation 
that  it  might  all  be  due  to  a  form  of  bac¬ 
teria  left  in  washing.  Directions  were 
then  given  for  washing  milk  pails  and 
vessels,  using  hot  soapsuds,  rinsing  thor¬ 
oughly  with  boiling  water,  and  then  put¬ 
ting  to  drain  and  dry  without  wiping. 
Special  stress  ivas  laid  on  the  fact  that 
an  article  so  scalded,  drained  and  dried 
co:u Id  not  hold  germs  while  even  _  with  the 
greatest  care  a  drying  cloth  might  har¬ 
bor  them.  I  was  very  quick  to  see  where 
that  advice  would  come  to  my  rescue  in 
dish-washing,  and  have  since  had  it  con¬ 
firmed.  In  large  institutions  where  many 
dishes  are  washed  and  thorough  sanita¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  the  vessels  are  given  a 
hot-water  bath  and  then  dried  by  heat 
and  not  with  cloths.  And  now  I  do  not 
dry  my  dishes.  It  takes  ingenuity  to 
stack  them  so  that  every  surface  will  re¬ 
ceive  its  share  of  hot  water  and  will 
drain  off  dry.  But  practice  will  make 
perfect.  I  now  drain  the  dishes  for  a 
family  of  six  in  a  wire  drainer  15x15 
inches.  It  has  no  silver  section,  so  the 
silver  goes  into  a  large  pitcher,  handles 
up.  With  a  little  care  it  is  possible  to 
pour  off  the  hot  water,  holding  the  silver 
in  the  pitcher.  And  the  most  necessary 
thing  is  to  see  that  every  bit  of  water  is 
poured  off  while  still  very  hot.  Then  the 
hot  dishes  and  silver  dry  very  quickly. 
On  very  busy  mornings  I  often  throw  a 
towel  over  the  dishes  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry,  and  do  not  remove  them  until  time 
to  set  the  table  for  the  next  meal. 

What  freaks  the  clouds  do  play  !  For¬ 
est  fires  and  drought  in  Mother  Bee’s 
State,  and  here  in  Southern  Ohio  we  had 
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just  five  clear  days  in  April  and  not 
much  better  so  far  in  May.  We  have  had 
only  one  brief  spell  of  a  day  or  two  all 
Spring  when  the  ground  became  near  dry. 
It  has  been  workable  but  very  moist,  and 
most  of  the  time  too  wet  to  make  garden. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Canned  Tomato  Soup 

As  the  tomato  canning  season  is  near, 
I  feel  moved  to  send  my  recipe  for  toma¬ 
to  soup,  which  I  like  better  than  most 
that  I  have  seen.  Some  recipes  that  have 
been  published  call  for  the  addition  of 
water,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  No  one  ought  to  furnish  can  room 
for  water,  any  that  is  needed  can  better 
be  added  after  the  can  is  opened.  I  do 
not  add  it  to  tomato  soup. 

Tomatoes  that  have  spots  or  are  irre¬ 
gular  in  shape  and  not  so  desirable  for 
canning  whole  can  be  used  if  spots  are 
only  small  and  are  carefully  cut  out.  I 
usually  make  about  eight  quarts  at  once, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


433.  —  Nightgown 

With  Yoke  Effect. 
The  pattern  cut  in 
sizes  3G,  40  and  44- 
iu.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


698.  —  Morning  or 
Sports  Dress.  The 
pattern  cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


279.  —  Save  Your 
Frocks.  The  pattern 
cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


783.  —  Graduation 
Dress.  The  pattern 
cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires 
2  yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


New  Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


and  for  that  amount  use  about  eight 
quarts  of  tomatoes  after  they  are  peeled 
and  cut  up.  Add  three  good-sized  onions, 
two  or  three  leeks  (if  leeks  are  unob¬ 
tainable  add  another  large  onion),  a  red 
pepper,  two  green  ones,  two  medium-sized 
carrots*  two  potatoes,  a  handful  of  celery 
leaves,  two  or  three  leaves  of  parsley,  a 
few  whole  cloves,  two  bay  leaves.  Cook 
until  soft  enough  to  go  through  a  sieve. 
Strain  into  a  kettle  containing  eight  good 
teaspoons  of  sugar,  eight  tablespoons 
(heaped)  of  flour,  and  eight  tablespoons 
of  butter  or  some  good  fat.  Bring  to  a 
hard  boil,  !being  careful  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  on  the  bottom,  salt  to  taste,  and 
pepper  if  the  red  pepper  was  not  a  hot 
one.  Seal  in  sterilized  jars.  When 


Virginia  Ham 

Soak  ham  over  night  in  cold  Water 
after  cutting  off  hock-end.  Put  on  next 
morning  in  cold  water  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Two  onions,  chopped,  one  cup  of 
strong  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  of  elbves 
(whole),  and  a  few  bay  leaves  (or  other 
spices  if  desired).  After  coming  to  a 
boil  lower  heat  and  cook  slowly  until  it 
sticks  tender,  taking  care  not  to  cook 
too  much.  Set  off  and  let  it  cool  in  the 
same  water.  Skin  and  sprinkle  thick 
with  brown  sugar  and  brown  in  an  oven 
(not  too  hot).  When  carving  the  ham 
begin  carving  from  hock-end,  cutting 
straight  around  the  bone  in  thin  slices. 

The  ham  fat  left  on  the  kettle  can  be 
strained  and  skimmed  off  the  water. 
Then  pour  boiling  water  over  fat.  Let 
cook,  skim  and  repeat  pouring  water 
over.  This  can  be  dried  out  as  for  lard, 
and  is  very  nice  to  use  in  frying  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  The  water  process  takes  all 
the  disagreeable  taste  away.  MRS.  w.  F. 


Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles; 
Pickled  Pears 

Seven  pounds  cucumbers,  sliced,  pared 
or  not,  six  onions  sliced  thin,  one  cup 
of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Stand  in 
brine  over  night,  drain  and  pour  cold 
water  over  vegetables.  Cover  with  vine¬ 
gar,  simmer  two  hours.  Add  4  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  1  oz.  turmeric,  1  oz.  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  1  oz.  whole  cloves,  one  table¬ 
spoon  black  pepper.  Put  spices  in  a  bag. 

Pickled  Pears. — Six  pounds  pears,  2 
lbs.  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  %  oz.  stick 
cinnamon,  *4  oz.  whole  cloves.  Cook 
slowly  all  day.  Can  while  hot. 

MRS.  W.  H.  D, 


Mulberry  Jam 

Some  time  ago  there  was.  a  request  for 
mulberry  recipes.  -  For  mulbei’ry  jam 
cook  the  berries  two  or  three  minutes 
and  after  they  cool  put  them  through  a 
fine  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds.  Measure 
the  pulp  and  for  every  three  cups  pulp 
use  one  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  over  a 
rather  slow  fire  and  stir  often  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking  to  the  kettle.  It  will  take 
about  an  hour  to  cook  down  to  the.  proper 
consistency,  when  it  can  be  put  in  jelly 
glasses  and  placed  on  the  fruit  shelf. 
Mulberry  pie  is  delicious  and  is  made 
just  the  same  as  blackberry  or  raspberry 
pie.  IDA  M.  JACKSON, 


Kill  All  Flies!  DISEASE^ 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS  Brooklyn.  N«  Y« 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
1014  Fountain  Ave.,  R,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Best  Cush  Price.,— Write  for  quotations  and  free  tags. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sticc.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


M  C  U  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N7  East  Orange.  N.  J). 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  1 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  arowths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-t,  Burlington,  VC. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


CLEAN  s  i  i  SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


opened  for  use  nothing  needs  to  be  added, 
but  I  often  cook  either  rice  or  macaroni 
and  add.  Sometimes  a  can  of  some  meat 
stock  is  added  when  heating  to  serve. 
This  makes  a  rich  and  delicious  soup 
that  is  very  handy  when  busy  in  the 
Winter,  and  is  nice  enough  to  serve  to 
any  company.  A  good  farm  garden  will 
have  most  or  all  of  the  ingredients  that 
are  growing  things,  and  are  much  more 
easily  obtained  now  than  in  the  Winter. 

EDNA  C.  JONES. 


For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the 
safe,  clean  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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83.17%  of  the 

users  report  aver¬ 
age  saving  of  2  hrs., 
12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.»%  of  the 
users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the 

users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand 
milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  re¬ 
ported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.89%  of  users 
6ay  their  De  Laval 
is  easy  to  keep  in 
a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria 
count  of  all  report¬ 
ing,  *4,542 — 6*% 
report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De 

Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the 
best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 


*Based  on  reports  from 
1844  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


A  De  Laval  Milker  Gives  You 
More  Time  for  Recreation 

THOUSANDS  of  families  are  now  able  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  many  ways  never 
before  possible,  for  on  farms  in  every  section 
of  the  country  De  Laval  Milkers  have  greatly 
simplified  the  milking  problem.  One  person, 
with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  can  do  the  job  just 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  can  two  or  three  good 
hand  milkers.  Father,  the  boys  and  the  hired 
man  like  it  for  they  can  “trade”  __  Sundays, 
holidays  and  evenings  without  increasing 
each  other’s  work  in  the  least.  Mother  and 
the  girls  like  the  De  Laval  for  they  no  longer 
have  to  pitch  in  during  rush  spells,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  pleasant  days  that  it  makes 
possible  with  the  whole  family  together. 

Milking  is  no  longer 
drudgery  where  a  De  -/ 

Laval  is  used.  It  not  , 
only  makes  the  work 
more  pleasant  but 
more  profitable  too, 
for  it  saves  time  and 
produces  more  and 
cleaner  milk.  Sold  on 
easy  terms.  See  your 
DeLaval  Agent  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Farm  Light! 

IT’S  the  always-ready,  always- 
reliable  Coleman  Quick-Lite 
Lantern.  Carry  it  anywhere — use 
it  wherever  you  need  good  light 
and  lots  of  it — in  your  bams, 
garage,  milk  house,  feed  lots, 
ohicken  house — anywhere  on  the 
place.  Gives  a  flood  of  clear, 
steady,  pure  white  light— bright¬ 
er  than  20  old-style  oil  lanterns. 


The  Coleman  makes  and  burns 
own  gras  from  motor  gaso¬ 
line.  Has  mica  chimney— 
is  storm-proof  and  insect- 
proof.  Safe— can’t  spill 
if  tipped  over.  Two  pop¬ 
ular  models:  with  built- 
in  pump.  U.  S.  Price 
$8.50;  with  separate 
pump,  U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 
More  than  85.000  dealers 
sell  Quick-Lite  Lanterns 
and  Lamps.  If  your  deal¬ 
er  can’t  supply  you,  write 
for  full  information.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  ltV-16 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Ojjlc— 

Wiehitaf  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia, 

Chicago  Lob  Angela*. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Toronto,  Ontario.  fa  (2610) 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3<&€D'£%o.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parkev  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


.*J0K8 
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No  matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ringbone  Paste 
$2  a  bottle  postpaid 

Use  it  under  our  guarantee — your  money  back 
if  it  doesn’t  make  the  horse  gosound.Oneappli- 
cation  usually  enough;  sometimes  two  required. 
Intended  for  Bone  Spavin, Ringbone,  Sidebone, 
the  established  cases  causing  chronic  lameness. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid  $2  a  bottle 

For  the  recentcases  of  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  Sidebone  and  for  Bog  Spavin,  Splint;  Curb, 
Soft  Enlargements,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  copy 
Fleming’s  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

ITI  IT  ft*  EM#*  DDAC  lOO  Union  Stock 

r  LtmlPIUI  PflUDtf  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Three  ways  to 

Cleaner 


milk . . 


and  clean  milk  pays! 


I  —  Put  Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth  over 
your  pail  at  milking  time,  and  keep 
out  hairs  and  flying  bits  ©f  dirt. 

*  —  Transfer  the  milk  each  time 
through  Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth. 

5— Use  Johnson’s  Cotton  Discs  when 
you  strain  milk  into  cans  for  market. 

In  appearance  and  in  bacteria  count 
you’ll  have  cleaner  milk — and  clean 
milk  pays ! 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these 
Johnson  aids  to  cleaner  milk — in  sizes 
to  fit  your  needs.  Or  fill  out  this  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today! 

{"JOHNSON  &  J O HNSON.-Dep tT H  5~25~ 
I  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  I 

|  Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet  | 
|  on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Discs. 

J  Name _ j 

I  Address - I 


I _ I 


FILTER  CLOTH 


COTTON  DISCS 
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Raising  Pigs  Without  Milk 

I  just  purchased  two  little  pigs,  and 
will  have  to  bring  them  np  without  milk. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  them? 

Allegany,  N.  Y.  mbs.  F.  N. 

Where  milk  is  not  possible  to  get  for 
pigs  it  is  necessary  to  use  another  soure 
of  animal  protein.  Tankage,  a  by-product 
of  the  packing  industry,  is  one  of  the  best 
protein  feeds  to  use.  In  making  up  a 
mixture  for  your  pigs,  corn  is  the  basal 
grain  feed  for  all  swine  rations  in  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West,  but  in  feeding 
corn  it  must  be  remembered  it  is  low  in 
protein,  so  this  nutrient  must  be  supplied 
from  another  source. 

A  good  ration  would  be  65  parts  corn, 
25  parts  standard  middlings  and  10  parts 
tankage  to  start  with,  and  as  the  pigs  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  gradually  increase  the 
corn  and  decrease  the  middlings  so  that 
when  they  are  ready  to  kill  they  are  get¬ 
ting  about  90  per  cent  of  their  feed  corn. 

J.  W.  B. 


Butter  Does  Not  Gather 

I  have  been  having,  the  last  three 
churnings,  some  trouble  getting  all  the 
butter  to  collect  without  a  second  churn¬ 
ing.  Temperature  has  been  right  and 
the  butter  seems  to  be  all  right  except 
it  takes  so  long  to  get  it  all.  I  usually 
use  half  as  much  water  in  cream  as 
cream,  and  churn  at  62  degrees.  Cream 
very  heavy,  about  30  per  cent.  d.  l.  s. 

If  the  cream  tests  30  per  cent  fat,  it 
is  not  too  rich  for  churning.  Rather  it 
is  the  right  percentage  for  good  churning 
practice.  Do  not  dilute  it  any,  because 
the  fat  globules  are  closer  together  at 
this  test  and  churning  will  be  more  ex¬ 
haustive  if  other  conditions  are  satisfac¬ 
tory.  This  cream  will  not  churn  well 
nor  will  a  high  test  cream.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  30  per  cent  cream  is  about 
the  best  test  for  good  results.  The  cream 
seems  heavy  when  sour,  but  the  fat 
globules  are  then  in  the  best  condition 
for  churning.  You  can  use  a  churning 
temperature  in  Summer  about  five  de¬ 
grees  lower  than  the  one  you  are  now 
using.  I  should  advise  that  you  do  not 
mix  fresh  cream  with  the  old  at  least  a 
day  before  churning.  Ripen  the  old 
cream  well  and  cool  it  down  to  churning 
temperature  two  or  three  hours  before 
churning.  The  cream  is  best  soured  at  72° 
F.,  but  must  then  be  cooled  down  before 
churning.  If  you  use  a  barrel  churn  do 
not  fill  it  more  than  half  full.  This  will 
give  the  maximum  concussion,  which  is 
most  essential  for  complete  churning  out 
of  the  fat.  I  believe,  however,  that  your 
trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are  di¬ 
luting  the  cream.  Use  it  without  any  di¬ 
lution  J.  W.  B. 


Goats  Shrink  in  Milk 

Could  you  give  any  reason  why  a  young 
milk  goat  in  good  condition  should  slack 
down  in  her  milk?  I  have  two  goats, 
and  they  both  get  all  they  can  eat  of 
stock  feed  morning  and  evenings,  and 
have  good  pasture  daytimes.  We  have 
thought  possible  some  people  who  are 
prejudiced  against  our  goats,  may  have 
given  them  something  to  cause  this  sud¬ 
den  shortage  in  milk.  J.  u. 

Have  you  looked  your  goats  over  close¬ 
ly  to  see  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
lice?  Goats  seem  to  harbor  lice  as  easily 
as  hens  do,  or  as  sheep  carry  ticks.  A 
few  lice  will  breed  millions  in  a  short 
time,  and  especially  at  this  season  they 
seem  to  be  always  on  the  job.  Get  a 
glass,  and  bring  the  goats  to  the  light 
and  when  you  have  pushed  the  hair  to¬ 
ward  the  head,  look  through  the  glass 
very  carefully,  and  then  see  if  you  are  not 
surprised  to  find  them  terribly  infested. 
This  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the 
poor  condition  you  complain  about,  al¬ 
though  there  might  be  some  other  reason. 

Goats  in  the  Spring,  especially  when 
first  turned  to  pasture  will  run  down  in 
flesh,  and  this  is  the  hardest  time  in  the 
whole  year  for  them,  as  they  have  become 
used  to  their  stables  where  plenty  of  feed 
is  supplied,  and  are  extremely  loath  to 
leave  it,  even  for  the  luscious  foliage  of 
which  they  are  always  so  fond.  We  find 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  our  goats 
away  from  the  stables  for  the  first  mouth 
each  Spring,  unless  the  fences  are  un¬ 
usually  close,  and  the  weather  is  warm. 
Goats  will  persist  in  lying  beside  the 
fence,  or  trying  to  get  through  it,  so  as 


to  reach  the  stables ;  often  they  refuse 
to  eat  for  several  days,  and  just  remain 
as  near  as  they  can  get  and  stand  and 
bleat  until  milking  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  with  milk  goats,  when  kept 
in  a  herd,  though  where  one  has  only  a 
couple  which  are  kept  tied  in  the  fields 
this  trouble  is  not  so  noticeable.  They 
will,  however,  after  a  few  weeks  take  to 
the  pasture  and  forget  the  barns  and 
feed,  after  which  they  will  gain  both  in 
weight  and  in  milk  production. 

Look  closely,  and  see  if  your  goats  are 
not  being  eaten  alive  with  lice ;  if  they 
are,  sprinkle  along  the  spine  and  rub  in 
well  a  handful  of  the  following  mixture : 
Insect  powder,  sulphur,  and  a  half  part 
sodium  fluoride.  Keep  them  from  rains 
after  the  treatment  for  a  few  days.  Re¬ 
peat  if  necessary.  willet  randall. 


Drying  Hay  Artificially 

If  some  process  could  we  devised  for 
drying  clover  and  Alfalfa  with  artificial 
heat,  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  saving 
these  crops  in  “catchy”  weather,  which 
we  often  have  at  haying  time.  Do  you 
know  of  any  such  process  that  is  prac¬ 
tical?  R. 

Yes,  this  can  be  done,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  method  is  feasible  only  on  a 
rather  large  scale.  Last  year  we  saw 
one  of  these  plants  in  operation  on  the 
large  Walker-Gordon  certified  milk  farms, 
in  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  The  system 
of  drying  used  was  one  devised  by  Arthur 
J.  Mason,  an  engineer  retired  from  his 
profession,  though  far  from  retired  so 
far  as  activity  in  life  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Mason  was  on  hand  to  superintend  the 
erection  and  running  of  the  plant  and  ex¬ 
plain  its  working  to  visitors. 

The  device,  which  is  put  up  out  of 
doors,  consists  of  an  oven  of  corrugated 
iron  160  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  the 
same  height.  Through  it  runs  an  endless 
chain  conveyor  of  iron  framework  and 
canvas.  The  green  Alfalfa  must  be 
evenly  spread  on  this  conveyor  so  that 
it  may  all  have  the  same  exposure  to  the 
oven  heat.  This  distribution  is  had  by 
first  running  it  through  a  set  of  picking 
rolls,  which  tear  apart  the  bunches  and 
drop  it  on  the  conveyor,  which,  as  it  en¬ 
ters  the  oven  has  a  layer  about  seven 
inches  thick,  and  nearly  as  uniform  as 
a  roll  of  cotton  batting.  When  running 
steadily  the  conveyor  moves  about  5  ft. 
per  minute. 

The  Walker-Gordon  farms  have  a  large 
area  in  Alfalfa.  When  running  the  dry¬ 
ing  plant  the  Alfalfa  was  cut  with  tractor 
mower  with  conveyor  which  delivered  it 
into  a  truck  traveling  alongside,  so  that 
it  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  thus 
contained  no  raked-up  stones  and  dirt. 
When  one  truck  was  loaded  another  took 
its  place  and  the  load  went  to  the  oven. 

The  furnace  supplying  heat  for  the 
oven  is  about  30  ft.  long — a  series  of  fire¬ 
places  fed  from  the  side,  pea  coal  being 
used.  The  hot  air  from  the  furnace  is 
blown  into  the  oven  at  its  lower  end  by 
a  fan,  said  to  deliver  about  four  tons  of 
air  per  minute.  The  aim  is  to  have  the 
oven  temperature,  where  the  Alfalfa  en¬ 
ters,  at  130  degrees,  gradually  increasing 
to  250  to  275  degrees  toward  the  last.  * 
Midway  the  length  of  the  oven  is  a  ven¬ 
tilator.  This  matter  of  applying  the  heat 
and  ventilation  has  been  figured  out  very 
carefully.  Unless  a  proper  balance  is 
maintained  throughout,  the  job  would  not 
be  successful.  The  conveyor  containing 
the  green  material  is  under  control,  so 
that  it  can  be  slowed  down  or  stopped  if 
the  drying  process  is  not  working  just 
(right. 

When  we  saw  tlie  plant  working  the 
bone-dry  Alfalfa  was  being  ground  into 
meal  and  sacked,  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
three  tons  of  the  dried  material  per  hour. 
Three  men  were  running  the  apparatus, 
one  attending  the  distributing  rolls  and 
oven,  another  firing  and  looking  after  the 
blower,  and  the  third  sacking  the  finished 
product,  40  minutes  after  the  Alfalfa  had 
been  standing  in  the  field. 

Thus  far  this  plan  of  artificial  drying 
has  not  been  adapted  to  small  operations, 
the  cost  of  the  plant  and  its  working  be¬ 
ing  too  great.  As  a  neighborhood  job  in 
Alfalfa  sections  it  is  workable.  Possibly 
improvements  making  it  practicable  for 
the  average  large  farm  may  be  worked 
out. 
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An  English  Dairy  County 

For  25  years  a  member  of  The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  far-flung  family,  I  imagine  many  of 
your  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
farming  conditions  in  this  exquisitely 
beautiful  part  of  England,  consisting  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  generally  called 
the  “West  Country.” 

The  variety  of  scenery  here  is  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Little  farms  snuggling  in 
the  nooks  of  the  hills,  rugged  vistas  of 
great  grandeur,  tin  mines  going  back  to 
the  dawn  of  history,  all  in  the  distance  of 
an  hour’s  walk.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  is  extremely  hilly,  a  good 
deal  of  the  farming  is  done  by  hand,  and 
much  of  it  at  an  angle  of  apparently 
about  60  degrees.  It  is  a  quaint  sight  to 
see  a  two  or  three-acre  field  plastered  on 
the  side  of  what  looks  like  a  precipice, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  farming  incident 
suggested  by  Mark  Twain.  However, 
these  fields  being  protected  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,,  are  as  much  as  a  month 
earlier  than  more  exposed  places,  and 
great  quantities  of  strawberries,  currants 
and  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  raised  for  the 
big  markets. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dairy  and  cattle 
raising  here,  the  red  Devon  being  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  breed  used.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Devon  is  a  magnificent 
general-purpose  animal,  gentle,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  supply  of  very  rich  milk, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  big 
enough  to  make  the  raising  of  steers  a 
profitable  undertaking.  There  are  few 
farms  which  do  not  have  steers  fattening. 
The  Devon  is  a  rugged  animal,  and  can 
be  left  out  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Large  quantities  of  the  famous 
Devon  and  Cornwall  clotted  cream  are 
consumed  here  and  in  London. 

The  orchards  are  small,  and  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  more  favored  fruit  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  How¬ 
ever,  food  in  general  is  good  and  plentiful. 

One  is  surprised  to  see  how  many 
American  standard  articles  are  sold  here. 
There  seems  no  prejudice  against  them, 
in  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  The  good  old 
Henry  Ford  truck  is  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where,  which  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  qualities  of  that  engine,  for  the 
grades  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
There  is  a  funny  little  toy  motor  car 
used  a  great  deal,  into  which  as  many 
as  four  people  can  crowd,  and  which  is 
very  serviceable  for  the  narrow  lanes 
which  abound.  The  people  are  a  wonder¬ 
fully  stui'dy,  good-looking  lot,  and  kind¬ 
ness  personified.  In  fact,  the  courtesy  of 
the  west  country  folk  is  proverbial.  It 
is  not  many  farmers  who  can  affoi’d  to 
take  a  vacation  in  the  Summer,  but  to 
such  as  can  I  know  of  no  lovelier  spot 
than  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  old  England.  VENN  HUGHES. 

Devon,  England. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  950) 

36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  35  to  35%c; 
white,  extras,  31  to  32c  ;  eastern  extras, 
29  to  30c ;  western  extras,  27  to  28c ; 
western  extra  firsts,  25*4  to  26c;  firsts, 
24%  to  25c ;  seconds,  23  to  24c. 

Fruit.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo  crates, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  standards,  $2.50  to  $4; 
flats,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  Honey  Dews,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3  to  $4.50 
crate;  California,  $1.80  to  $3.75;  lem¬ 
ons,  $4.40  to  $6.35  box ;  oranges,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $3.25  to  $7.10 ;  Florida,  $3  to  $5 
box ;  peaches,  southern,  $1  to  $2.50  per 
6-basket  carrier;  raspberries,  14  to  18c; 
strawberries,  pt.,  5  to  10c ;  treys,  10  to 
14c;  pineapples,  $1.50  to  $4  crate;  water¬ 
melons,  35  to  50c  each. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy.  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $23 
ro  $24 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $20  to  $22 ;  east¬ 
ern.  $18  to  $22;  shipping,  $12  to  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $16.50  to 

$18.50.  „  .  ,  w. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $33  to  $35 ;  middlings,  $30  to 
$41;  mixed  feed,  $38  to  $41;  red-dog, 
$50  to  $51 ;  gluten  meal.  $49.50 ;  hominy 
feed,  $41;  stock  feed,  $41;  oat  hulls  re¬ 
ground,  $19 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $41  to 
$47.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $50  to  $52. 

Onions. — Egyptian,  $2  to  $2.75  bag; 
California,  $2.75  to  $3.50  crate.  _ 

Potatoes. — Old  Green  Mountain,  $1.50 
to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  sack;  new  southern, 
$4  to  $5.25  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn., 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bskt.  .  . 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
28  to  29c;  medium,  23  to  26c;  broilers, 
36  to  38c ;  stags,  18  to  19c ;  western  box 


packed  fowl,  fancy,  27  to  28c ;  medium, 
23  to  26c ;  broilers,  33  to  37c ;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  26e ;  broilers,  fancy, 
28  to  30c ;  small,  23  to  25c ;  roosters,  14 
to  16c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  extra  fancy, 
$5  to  $6.50  per  3  doz. ;  standup,  $3.50  to 
$5 ;  flat,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  $1  to  $2.50 
bskt. ;  beets,  75c  to  $1  box ;  cabbage,  75c 
to  $1  box ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.50  box ; 
carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.65  box ;  celery,  white, 
$3.25  to  $4.50  crate ;  cucumbers,  $1.50  to 
$6.50  box ;  lettuce,  35  to  75e  box ;  ice¬ 
berg,  $1  to  $3.50  crate ;  peas,  $1  to  $2.75 
box ;  peppers,  75c  to  $1  bskt ;  radishes, 
40  to  75c  box ;  rhubarb,  50  to  75e  box ; 
spinach,  15  to  50c  box ;  tomatoes,  south¬ 
ern,  repacked,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crate;  hot¬ 
house,  12  to  20c  lb. ;  turnips,.  75c  to  $1 
box. 

Wool.  —  Ohio  fine  delaine  in  grease, 
45c;  scoured  basis,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  June  25,  1927. 

Market,  slow ;  beef  steers  fully  steady 
with  week’s  advance ;  compared  with 
week  ago,  all  weights  25c  higher;  few 
heavies  on  market ;  top  medium  weights, 
S12 ;  top  yearlings,  $11.50 ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$10  to  $11.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cut- 
tei’s  practically  unchanged ;  bulk  medium 
bulls,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  bulk  fat  cows,  $6.25 
to  $7.25;  cutter  kinds,  $4.50  to  $6. 
Calves,  steady  at  week’s  decline ;  top 
vealers,  $15. 

Hogs,  strong ;  light  and  medium 
weights,  25c  higher ;  top  westerns, 
$10.75 ;  bulk  desirable  weights,  $10  to 
$10.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  25, 
1927,  cattle,  48  cars ;  11  Pennsylvania, 
9  St.  Paul,  8  St.  Louis,  5  Chicago,  4 
Ohio,  3  Virginia,  2  West  Virginia,  2 
Kansas,  1  Kentucky,  1  New  York,  1 
Pittsburgh,  1  Texas ;  containing  1,169 
head ;  1,271  head  trucked  in ;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  2,440  head,  631  calves,  665  hogs,  45 
sheep.  Compared  with  previous  week : 
cattle,  28  cars,  containing  708  head ;  1,- 
555  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  2,263 
head,  474  calves,  317  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $10.75  to  $12;  good, 
$9.75  to  $10.75 ;  medium,  $8.75  to  $9.75 ; 
common,  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9;  good,  $7.50 
to  $8.25 ;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $9  to  $10 ;  good,  $8 
to  $9;  medium,  $7  to  $8;  common,  $6 
to  $7. 

Cows.  —  Choice,  $6.75  to  $8 ;  good, 
$5.50  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
cutters  and  common,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  low 
cutters,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Vealers. — Choice,  $13.50  to  $15 ;  me¬ 
dium.  $10.75  to  $13.50 ;  common,  $6  to 
$10.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350,  lbs., 
$9  to  $9.75 ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250, 
$10.25  to  $10.75;  lightweights,  160  to 
200.  $10.25  to  $10.75;  rough  stock,  $8.25 
to  $9.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bn., 
$1.30 ;  hay,  baled.  Timothy,  ton,  $12  to 
$16 ;  straw,  $9  to  $10. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware- 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $39  to  $40;  shorts, 
$40.50  to  $41.50;  hominy,  $46  to  $47; 
middlings,  $49  to  $50 ;  linseed,  $56  to 
$57 ;  gluten.  $46  to  $47 ;  ground  oats, 
$42.50  to  $43.50 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41 
to  $42 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $49  to 
$50 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $36  to  $37 ; 
18  per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  20  per  cent,  $43 
to  $44.;  24  per  cent,  $47  to  $48;  25  per 
cent,  $51  to  $52 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$46  to  $47 ;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $45  to  $46. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  11. — Annual  Fruit  Tour,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

July  26-28. — Annual  Farmers’  Weeks, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  eon- 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


GOATS 


Nubian  Milk  Goat  herd’ColHe,  4  months^ 

male,  $6.00.  CRYSTAL  Sl'IilNGS  FARM,  R.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


2  IS  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  l  SSS%g% 

years— FOR  SALE.  O.  HON1CKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


1000  YEARLING  EWES 

FOR  SALE — 500  black  faces  (mostly  sin-ops')  and  500  extra 
large  Michigan  delaines.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
8o.  Rockwood,  Mich.  23  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


20 


HIGH  GRADE  DELAINE  EWES— Condition  good. 
Price  reasonable.  C.  M.  Q.  WRIGHT,  ftmeatvillc,  N.  T. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

s/fnMUxm.  cream 

SEPARATO 


Free  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Priceslowas  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-T,  Ba Inbrldge,  N.  V.,  or 
Box  28>T,  1920  W.  43rd  St. ,  Chicago,  Ml. 


c 


SWINE 


3 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Hare  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewall  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Highest  class  Breeding  and  Showpigs.  Grand  Champion 

Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 

HYGIENIC  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE 

Select  breeding— mostly  from  A.  R.  dams 
—Reasonable  prices.  Also  registered  Duroc 
pigs,  all  ages.  Address : 

HENRY  M.  BROWN,  403-5  Cooper  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BFtOOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  dust  farms,  »  I.  lid  II.,  Phils.,  Pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  eolleet. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Accredited  Herd  145159MStleyi6P2llel.tje 

Grand  Champion,  Syracuse,  1923  National  Dairy  Show. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  this  sire  from  high  producing 
and  A.  R.  O.  record  cows.  Priced  reasonably. 

BLACKBERRY  RIVER  FARMS,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
James  M.  Knight,  Supt. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

sale  PURE-BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  very  fine  Brood  Mares  with  foals  by  their  side. 
Also  2  yearlingStallions,  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 

o  DCn  cm  Y  t  C  FOR  SALE— Male  and 
^  l\  Cl  I  C  9  female,  about  10  wks. 

old.  Apply  to  Walter  Lewie,  K.  4,  Catawlsea,  Pa. 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

1  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  of  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

$  1 00  £  ash  JERSEYBULLKS^ 

registered  with  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  No.  255167. 

Tbe  Suncliff  Corporation  -  Derby.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

RCDMA&I  CUCDUCDnC  7 mo., wolf  and  silver 

UCtflVlHN  OimrlllinilO  grey.  Siredbysonof 
Champion  Bodo  von  Glockenbrink.  Litter  brother  took 

second  at  A. K.C.  Mrs.A.  E.  Hill,  New  Bowlin,  N.  U. 

Best  of  breeding;  the  kind  that 
s.  YpxINI  X  Ej  Jxij  get  the  game,  intelligent,  loving 
and  quick  to  learn.  Eligible  to  reg.  Males,  $40; 
females,  *25.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine"N.  Y. 

I?OR  SALE— Pedigreed  German  Police  Pups,  10  wks.  old. 
r  MRS.  CUFFORD  WOOLEY  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Qedlarreed  Collie  Pups.  The  hanaaome  and  intelligent 
“kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  1*», 

0.. the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
I1OIII8  rUppiBScLOVEHNOOK  KENNELS,  Cham  be  rsburg,  Pa. 

tiflLL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 

I>  Bullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Mass. 

2  females,  eligible  in  A.  K.  C. 
UIK  P  DAI  Seven  months  oid.  Good  ones, 

rviivLjL'nuLiu  weii  bred  Very  reasonable> 

Lester  B.  McLean  It.D.No.  1  Troupsburg,  X.  Y. 

A  JDCn  A  I  I7C  f  rom  imported  stock,  16-month 

AlIxE.L7J\I_iC.i3  old  male,  525.  Puppies  born 
May  10th,  males,  SIO  and  $15;  females,  $7.50  and 
$10.  Eligible  in  A.  K.  C.  H.  N.  CONNER  •  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  £25*. 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyveaant,  N.  Y. 

AIQCnAI  CO  All-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

AlllCUALCO  SHADYSIDE  FARMS  Madison,  N.  Y. 

FOll  SALE— Airedale  Pups,  eligible.  Females,  *7.50; 

■  males,  *8.00.  AMOS  HUBB.LRl),  1L  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Large  BERKSHIRE  at  Highwood 

H.  C.  «fc  II.  II.  HA  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
yo_ung_  bred_sowe. 


Dundee,  N. 


I  llJPOnQ  Orton,  Sensation  and  Col. 

■*  VF  w w breeding.  Reg.  and  immune. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  V- 


D 


PUREBRED  | 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALIEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE,  N.  V. 


WHITE  and 

6  weeks  old,  S5.50.  8  to  10  weeks,] 

$6.50,  Ail  taught  to  eat. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FA  KM,  -t-  Wyaluslng,  Pa, 

nhocforWhitae  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts.  Spring 
UllCdtCI  "111185  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDUAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

0  I  R  ®eS-  Pigs,  512,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers, 
u.  I,  w.  Prs.,  no-akin,  525;Bredsows,  S50.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, N.y. 

Frw  100  H,9h  PTGC  6  to  8  weeks  old, 

ror  jaie  Grade  riua  $5.50  to  $6.50 
each.  HILLSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Camptown,  Pa. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 
Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
0  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CPRT1MG  pitfiC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 
Blltvl  rtUTij  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 


.51  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass, 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


FOR 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

)t  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 


I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  d! 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Silera  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  55.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  $7.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
85.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  86.00  each;  also  a 
few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  87.00  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
to  your  approval. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  ti  to  7  weeks  old,  84.75;  S  wks. 
old,  85.00.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  86.5k) 
each.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  ycbjng  pig^fr^m 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  54.76  each;  8  weeks  old,  55  each.  All 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  06S5.  Box  149. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
55.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  55.50  each.  Barrows,  Boars 
and  Sows.  These  are  all  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W. 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CMOS 

Write  for 

^  INTEDNATinlUjI 


July  9,  192T 


960  !?*?» 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOUSES 


Soon  Pay  For  Themselves 

with  the  extra  eggs  your  flock  produces  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  when  egg  prices  are  high. 
J.  C.  Friday  of  Ohio  made  a  test  with  300  white  leg¬ 
horn  pullets  in  a  Martin  Metal  House  and  his  profits 
over  reed  costs  from  Nov.lst  to  Jan. 1st  were  $321 .75 
—25%  higher  than  ho  ever  got  before,  using  same 
feedingmethodsin  common  typewoodpoul  try  house. 

Fireproof  and  Sanitary 


Martin  Metal  Hen  Houses  have  perfect  ventilating? 
systems.  They  are  fireproof— lice  and  mite  proof  — 
they  are  different  from  any  other  hen  house  —  none 
equal  to  them  —  they  are  the  last  word  in  a  perfect 
home  for  yourhenB.  Write  todayfor  free  descriptive 
folder  tel  liner  all  about  these  BETTER  houses.  Get 
our  low  prices  and  see  bow  you  can  soon  pay  for  ono 
out  of  extra  profits. 

We  also  make  Round^Metal  Brooder  Bouses. 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Company 

'Dept.  320  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Boost  Egg  Production  When  Prices  are  High 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate, 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c  each  and  up. 

[Price*  on  : 


Anconas  . 

R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 


Hogan 


50 

lOO 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6.00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

Pallets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y. 


INdianheaO 

| PULLETS | 

|g»  from  high  producing  Ea 

I  WHITE  LEGHORNS  1 

ole  °*° 

rJi  Vigorous!  Healthy!  I* 
P  Prolific!  Low  Priced!  || 

jj|t  Send  for  Booklet  q 

&  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  p 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

12  Week  Old  $1.25 

r.O.  B.  Red  Bank.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Place  your  order  nowfor  Aug'uit  and  September, 

Ready  to  Lay  Pullets,  $2  each. 

25$  Deposit  Books  Four  Order, 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Red  Bank  New  Jersey 

CHICKS 

From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  peb  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  SB 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  •  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  *  10 

Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  -  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100#  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

At$9perl00,$42  per500,$82  per  1000 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  from  free 
r«ng;e  thorobred  hens  weighing  up  to 
7  ibs.  each,  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks,  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches  June  14-21-28,  July 
10#  books  order.  Circular  free. 

Box  R 


QES3 


5-12th, 

ROBERT  CLAUSER 


Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  PI  TI  I  CTQ 
LEGHORN  r  ULLL  I  J 

from  closely  selected  heavy  laying  stock,  Wyckoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches.  For 
delivery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


_ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ ,  _  _  .  i  get  chicks. 

From  pure  bred,  high  ever  record.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on  :  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

it.  O.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 8.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes . 8.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
KITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  IPULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  stock  with  known  breeding.  8  week 
old  at  $1 .05  each.  Older  ages  slightly  higher. 

CEi)  A K HURST  PO L  LTKY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


25 

50 

lOO 

$2.60 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.60 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

to.oo 

8.00 

5.60 

10.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.60 

8.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

PULLETS— CHICKS 


. shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  March  and  April  hatched.  Get  our  prices 
and  description  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

R-  D-  2 _ HUDSON.  N.  Y. 

I  will  sell  several  hundred  April  hatched 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  high  producing  stock 

Their  sires  are  from  liens  trapnesting  not  Jess  than 
250  eggs.  Every  one  from  an  egg  weighing  not  less 
than  2  ounces.  Fine  pullets  and  absolutely  free 
from  worms  and  disease.  Exactly  the  same  as  I 
will  put  into  my  own  laying  pens. 

Price,  $1.25  each. 

HORACE  B.  JENNINGS  ,0„s°8ij,gS?„.  Jt 

STICKLERS  JULY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  July  5-12-19-26 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  0. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10#  hooka  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY-CATALOG  FREE. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C  W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75 

Light  Mixed  2.00  3.75  7.00  31.50  60 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller.  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flpckt 

25  50  100  500  1000 

.$2.25  $4.00  $7.00  $32.60  $60.00 
,  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.60  60.00 
.  .2.75  5.00  9.00 

,  4.26  7,60  14.00 
2.00  3.60  6.00 

delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


8.  C.  W.  L . 

Brown  Leghorn  . 
Rocks  &  Reds.  . 

Wyckoff  . 

Assorted  or  Mix. 
100%  prepaid  safe 


42.60  60.00 

65.00  . 

27.60  60.00 
Order  from 


CikS " 


_  25  SO  100 

S.C.W.  Leg.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8 
Barred  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

Reds— Wyan.  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  2.25  4-00  7 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Free 
range— 100#  delivery— Circular. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Itochu  ....  $10  per  lOO 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 
Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  lOOOIbts.  100#  safe  arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FIiANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  lu  puiiets  each -and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  -week  ending  June 
19,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

This  will  introduce  Mr.  C.  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  to  the  members  of  the  contest  and  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  its  progress. 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  contest  manager  on  June  15,  is 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
where  lie  specialized  in  poultry  husban¬ 
dry.  -  » 

Mr.  Anderson  comes  to  the  contest  at 
Farmingdale  particularly  well  qualified  in 
’'oultry  experience,  having  worked  as  a 
student  for  four  years  on  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  contest  plant.  In  addition  he 
spent  one  Summer  working  on  one  of 
Connecticut’s  best  commercial  plants  and 
another  with  one  of  the  best  poultry 
breeders  in  Massachusetts.  He  lias  also 
had  five  years’  experience  on  liis  own 
poultry  establishment. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  be  directly  concerned 
with  the  details  of  managing  the  contest 
and  will  have  the  official  title  of  “contest 
manager,”  being  directly  responsible  to 
the  head  of  the  poultry  department. 

We  believe  that  such  an  arrangement, 
which  is  employed  at  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  contests,  is  sound  and  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
— D.  II.  Horton,  Head  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  thirty-third  weeks  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,270  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of  61 
per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  .7  per 
cent  from  last  week’s  production.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  114,183  eggs 
since  Nov.  1,  1926.  The  present  contest 
is  4,934  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  com¬ 
petition  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-third 
Aveek. 

High  Pens  for  the  week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  58 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
56;  Barred  Rocks,  Howard  A.  Wells,  55; 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  55 ; 
R.  I.  Reds,  Houle  Farm,  55 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Seaver  Farm,  55 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  55. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
550 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasiey,  1,4S4 ;  Sunny- 
side  Farm,  1,481 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  1,470;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  1,458 ;  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm, 
1,424. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,508 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  1,439 ;  Fristegarth  Farm,  1,388 ; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  1,368. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  1,153 ;  Lewis  Farms,  1,082. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Farm,  1,090. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  \Areek  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

June  13 

85 

55 

Clear 

June  14 

63 

52 

Rain 

June  15 

81 

48 

Clear 

June  16 

84 

48 

Clear 

June  17 

83 

43 

Cloudy 

June  18 

84 

43 

Clear 

June  19 

71 

56 

Rain,  partly  cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  34c ;  brown,  32c ;  medium,  27c. 


Feeding  Young  Ducks 

1.  Will  you  give  me  some  advice  about 
feeding  little  ducks?  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  cornmeal  and  bran  mixed  together. 
I  have  lost  all  ducks  but  one.  At  night 
they  seem  to  be  all  right  and  in  the 
morning  dead.  Should  they  have  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  the  cornmeal  and  bran? 
2.  What  makes  the  hens’  heads  turn 
black?  Is  it  something  we  feed?  Their 
dry  mash  feed  we  mix  ourselves  and  feed 
mornings.  We  feed  wheat  and  corn  nights, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
ventilation.  MRS.  AV.  L.  D. 

1.  Ducklings  may  be  OA-erfed  upon  con¬ 
centrated  foods.  They  should  have  some 
tender  green  food  in  their  ration  and  sand 
for  grit.  A  recommended  ration  is  equal 
parts  of  rolled  oats  and  bread  crumbs, 
Avitli  a  little  sand,  moistened  with  Avater 
for  the  first  three  days  after  they  are  at 
least  36  hours  old  and,  after  the  third 
day  equal  parts  of  bran  and  cornmeal 
added  to  this  mixture.  After  the  first 
week,  tAvo  or  three  parts  of  bran,  one 
part  each  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  5  per  cent  (one-tAventieth  part) 
high-grade  meat  scrap  and  10  per  cent, 
(one-tenth  part)  chopped  green  food.  A 
little  sand  should  also  be  added. 

2.  Fowls’  heads  turn  dark  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  any  one  of  several  internal  dis¬ 
eases,  the  nature  of  which  would  require 
an  examination  of  the  organs  to  disclose. 

M.  B.  D. 


Slim  :  “When  do  you  do  your  hardest 
work?”  Fat:  “Before  breakfast  alivays.” 
Slim:  “What  do  you  do?”  Fat:  “Try  to 
get  outa  bed.” — Boys’  Life. 


Build  up  a  Profitable 
Business  with 

HALL  MAMMOTH 
.INCUBATORS 

HATCHING  sturdy,  vigorous  cliicks'that  live 
and  grow,  increases  sales  and  profit*.  Tho 
perfect  automatic  heating  and  ventilating 
system  of  the  HALL  gives  every  egg  an  even  heat, 
.  constantly  freshened  air  free  from  draft* 
which  is  most  essential  to  uniform  hatching  of 
sturdy,  long-fluffed  chicks.  Modern  labor  saving 
devices  assure  low  operating  cost. 

With  the  HALL  you  can  build  a  profitable  busl- 
?GonnW  a  ver7  small  investment.  Start  with  a 
1, 200-egg  capacity,  single  deck,  and  add  600-egg 
se«ru0,2?  up  to  48.000  in  triple  deck. 

Whether  you  are  already  in  the  hatching  buslnes* 
or  are  just  thinking  of  going  into  it,  a 
careful  investigation  of  what  ia  being 
done  by  present  owners  of  HALL  equip¬ 
ment  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  Write 
us  for  descriptive  literature  and  further 
information. 

F.  E.  HALE  MFC.  CO. 
I>ept.  184-R 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Growing  chicks  need  Butter- 
milk.  Write  for  40-page 
poultry  manual  with  more  than  70 
pictures,  will  help  you  make  more 
money  on  your  poultry.  Written 

by  experts.  It  is  a  gold  mine  of  valuable  in¬ 
forma  tion.  Tells  about  feeding,  breeding, 
mating,  culling  and  shows  the  hen  ma¬ 
chinery  that  makes  the  egg.  We  will  send 
this  Poultry  Manual  FREE,  postpaid,  as 
soon  as  you  send  your  name  and  address. 
Tell  us  who  your  feed  dealer  is.  Address: 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305  Clinton,  Iowa 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  Ibs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Du8t  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  *2.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa, 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  91.00 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  bow  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years- 


j  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12iveeksold.  June  and  July  delivery. 


THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  RansomviHe.  N.  Y. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June.  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 


S.  O.  AVh.,  Br.,  60 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Special  Leghorns-) 

AVh.  Wyandottes  g  qq 


j 


100 

$7.00 


600 
$34  00 


9.00  44.00 


Br.  Rocks, 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 

Light  Broilers  3.60 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


6.00 


30.00 


CHIX 


July  &  August  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 


guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


50 

100 

1000 

$4.00  i 

t  7.00 

$  60 

4. SO 

800 

70 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

s.oo 

9.00 

80 

6.00 

11.00 

lOO 

4.00 

7.00 

60 

Richfield,  Pa. 


§■  DLSH’S 


CHICKS 

Member  I.  H.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

AVh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsli’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  8c;  B. 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


?tuT 
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Sneezing  Chicks 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  my  young 
chicks  get  the  snuffle  and  sneeze  as 
though  they  have  a  cold  in  the  head? 
What  is  good  for  it?  _  We  have  lost  a 
great  many  with  this  ailment.  c.  M. 

Snuffling  and  sneezing  may  be  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  cold,  to  be  guarded  against  by 
protecting  the  chicks  from  dampness  and 
exposure  to  direct  drafts.  A  more  serious 
disease,  with  the  same  predisposing  causes 
but  an  added  one  that  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  symptoms  noted  is  aspergil¬ 
losis  or  brooder  pneumonia.  This  disease 
attacks  within  the  first  month  of  life  and 
is  shown  by  dumpiness,  rapid  breathing 
and  drooping  of  wings,  followed  by  death 
within  a  few  days.  Upon  opening  the 
lungs  of  a  dead  chick,  a  dark  congested 
condition  may  be  noted,  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  small  yellowish  growths. 
These  growths  are  those  of  a  fungus  de¬ 
rived  from  moldy  or  musty  litter  or  even 
grain,  and  it  is  this  fungus,  the  aspergil- 
lus,  that  the  name  of  the  disease  is  de¬ 
rived.  The  disease  is  fatal;  there  is  no 
treatment,  but  it  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  giving  the  chicks  clean,  dry  litter  and 
wholesome  food  and  protecting  them  from 
chilling  in  the  brooder,  from  dampness 
and  other  conditions  which  may  lower 
their  resistance  to  disease.  m.  b.  d. 


May  25  to  September  30.  They  may  be 
taken  without  a  license  by  spearing, 
angling  or  catching  with  hands  or  killing 
with  club  only.  They  may  be  taken  with 
gun,  provided  the  person  taking  them 
shall  have  first  procured  a  license  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  185. 
The  use  of  any  device  which  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  frogs  from  having  free  acess  to 
and  agress  from  the  water  is  prohibited. 

The  frogs  that  are  most  in  demand  are 
the  green  frogs  and  spring  frogs.  Of 
course,  this  means  the  hind  saddles  of 
the  frogs  skinned.  There  is  no  sale  that 
xve  know  for  the  other  part  of  the  frog. 
They  are  shipped  into  New  York  skinned 
in  this  manner.  The  size  desired  are 
those  weighing  anywhere  from  12  to  20 
pairs  to  the  pound.  For  the  past  few 
years  the  demand  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  has  been  larger  than  the  supply 
and  the  retail  price  for  this  reason  has 
always  been  high,  varying  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  pound.  We  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  to 
100  lbs.  daily  during  the  Summer  months. 
They  are  used  by  the  higher  grade  hotels, 
clubs,  and  Summer  hotels,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  request  for  same  from  private 
families  that  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  article.  blackfords,  INC. 

New  York. 


Poultry  Harvesting  Rye 

I  have  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  rye 
in  a  young  orchard  which  I  have  let  make 
grain  expecting  to  have  my  pullets  har¬ 
vest  it.  A  neighbor  tells  me  that  this  feed 
is  very  laxative.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  will  have  any  seriously  bad  eftect  on 
well-developed  early  February  hatched 
birds  My  intention  was  to  keep  most 
other  feed  away  from  them  until  they 
learned  to  eat  it  freely.  Chickens  will 
dig  for  this  grain  when  freshly  sown,  so 
I  don’t  see  -why  they  should  not  eat  it 
in  the  field.  w-  R<  G* 

Toano,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  never  heard  of  hens  on  a 
range  eating  enough  mature  grain  to  hurt 
them.  Too  much  half-ripe  rye  might 
affect  them  when  they  are  closely  con¬ 
fined,  but  when  free  to  roam  about  and 
eat  insects,  seeds  and  other  refuse,  theie 
is  little  danger.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  induce  our  hens  to  eat  rye  freely  when 
they  can  find  any  other  grain.  They  do 
not  like  the  taste  of  the  rye,  although 
they  will  finally  come  to  eat  some  of  it. 
Barley,  wheat  and  buckwheat  are  fre¬ 
quently  fed  in  this  way — that  is,  letting 
the  hens  harvest  the  crop.  It  is  a  cheap 
way  to  get  harvesting  and  thrashing  done. 


Feeding  Dried  Skim-milk 

Two  years  ago  I  fed  liquid  skim-milk 
to  my  flock  of  Leghorns,  and  last  year  I 
fed  semi-solid  buttermilk  to  them,  which 
cost  approximately  7c  per  lb.  This  year 
I  am  feeding  semi-solid  skim-milk  which 
costs  414c  per  lb.  I  have  on  hand  a 
sample  can  of  dried  buttermilk  flakes 
w’hieh  I  intend  feeding  when  the  semi¬ 
solid  skim-milk  is  consumed.  What  per¬ 
centage  by  weight  of  this  dried  material 
should  be  fed  in  the  mash?  The  chicks 
will  be  about  10  weeks  old  when  I  begin 
feeding  the  dried  milk.  w.  G.  H. 

There  is  no  fixed  proportion  in  which 
the  dried  milk  products  need  to  be  fed. 
They  are  given  in  the  mash  and  may,  re¬ 
place  part  or  all  of  the  meat  scrap  usual¬ 
ly  made  a  part  of  that  element  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Not  being  as  high  in  protein  con¬ 
tent,  the  milk  may  be  given  in  larger 
proportion,  up  to  twice  as  much  dried 
milk  as  meat  scrap,  or  200  lbs.  of  dried 
milk  to  replace  100  lbs.  of  high  protein 
meat  scrap.  The  tendency  today  among 
poultrymen  is  to  use  less,  rather  than 
more,  of  the  very  high  protein  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  ration  and  to  make  milk  in 
some  form  an  essential  part  of  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Infertile  Incubator  Egg 

If  an  unfertilized  egg  has  been  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  a  few  days,  can  it  be  re¬ 
moved  and  still  be  as  good,  and  can  it 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  a  fresh 
egg  ^  r, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

An  infertile  egg  removed  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  as  soon  as  its  lack  of  fertility  is 
shown  by  the  candle  test  is  still  entirely 
suitable  for  consumption,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  “as  good”  as  an  egg  that 
had  never  been  subjected  to  incubator 
heat  and  it  should  never  be  sold  as  a 
“fresh  egg.”  Such  eggs  may  be  used  for 
cooking  and  may  find  a  market  at 
bakeries.  They  should  be  carefully 
tested  to  remove  eggs  with  blood  spots 
or  other  evidences  of  deterioration.  An 
egg  that  has  been  subjected  to  incubator 
temperature  for  a  day  or  two  will  show 
evidence  of  heat  in  a  darkened  yolk  and 
enlarged  air  cell,  and  will  not  pass  as  a 
fresh  egg,  even  though  infertile.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  frozen  and  dried  eggs 
received  from  China  and  used  in  our 
bakeries,  however,  we  prefer  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product,  even  though  four  or  five 
days  have  been  spent  in  a  temperature 
tlia£  would  start  development  m  a  fertile 

ptr<r  if.  B.  D. 

_ 

Market  for  Frogs 

On  page  871  and  887  we  printed  an 
article  by  Mr.  Weed  on  commercial  cul¬ 
ture  of  frogs  for  meat  purposes.  1  he  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  from  fish  dealers  handling 
frogs  tell  something  of  the  market  possi¬ 
Frogs  are  an  article  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance  in  the  food  trade  and  are  in  de¬ 
mand  generally  throughout  this  section  of 
the  country. 

The  jumbo  frogs,  produced  111  several 
of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  111 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  are  in  demand 
regularly  throughout  the  year,  not  m 
Chicago  only,  but  also  other  large,  cities 
of  the  West,  particularly  St.  Louis  and 

Kansas  City.  ,  ,  .  .. 

There  is  also  a  regular  demand  for  the 
smaller  or  grass  frogs,  never  an  over  sup¬ 
ply  these  days  of  the  latter,  but  sufficient 
for  our  local  requirements. 

Chicago,  Ill.  w.  M.  WALKER. 

The  season  for  frogs’  legs,  according  to 
law  is  as  follows:  Bullfrogs,  June  lb  to 
October  31 ;  green  frogs  and  Spring  frogs, 


Loss  of  Feathers 

1.  What  is  causing  some  of  my  chick¬ 
ens  to  lose  their  feathers  on  neck  and 
even  some  of  the  breast  feathers?  What 
is  the  remedy  for  same. 

2.  In  cleaning  house  I  came  across  a 

copy  of  Ulster  County  Gazette,  published 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  dated  Jan.  4, 
1800.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  pa¬ 
per  has  any  value?  -  H.  c.  w. 

1.  Loss  of  feathers  in  patches  over  the 
neck  and  back  is  likely  to  be  caused  by 
the  depluming  mite,  which  works  in  the 
skin  and  causes  breaking  and  loosening 
of  the  quills.  The  remedy  is  some  grease¬ 
like  sulphur  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
6k hi  to  kill  the  mite.  This  to  be  re¬ 
peated  if  need  be. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  very  large  sum  for  such  a  paper  as 
127  years  is  not  a  great  age  for  a  his¬ 
torical  document.  Such  papers  should, 
however,  be  placed  with  some  historical 
society  for  preservation.  Many  counties 
have  local  historical  societies  that  are 
gl  d  to  get  old  papers  and  documents  that 
have  no  particular  money  value  but  which 
should  be  kept  for  future  reference  in 
some  place  accessible  to  the  public. 

M.  B.  D. 


contaminated  surroundings.  When  such 
parasites  become  so  numerous  where 
chicks  are  raised  and  fowls  kept  year 
after  year  that  they  become  a  menace  to 
the  flocks,  removal  to  new  quarters  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Some  poultrymen  are  succeeding 
in  keeping  fowls  in  limited  quarters  for 
long  periods  of  time  by  using  cement 
floors  that  can  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
and  sand  carpets  that  can  be  renewed. 
The  farm  poultryman,  however,  will 
usually  find  it  practicable  to  move  brood¬ 
ers  and  even  poultry  buildings  to  unused 
land  and  thus  escape  the  dangers  of  old 
soil.  M.  B.  B. 


Taking  Chicks  from  Nest 

When  it  is  time  for  a  setting  hen  to 
come  off  is  one  supposed  to  take  the  little 
chicks  away  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  then 
give  them  all  back  to  her  after  they  are 
all  hatched,  or  can  she  take  care  of  them? 
Some  say  she  might  kill  them,  being  so 
crowded  and  some  say  she  can  manage 
them  all  right.  I  hate  to  take  them  away 
from  her;  it  makes  her  ugly,  so  would 
rather  leave  them.  mrs.  e.  l.  p. 

Taking  the  first  hatched  chicks  away 
after  they  have  become  dry  and  fluffy 
may  prevent  the  hen  from  leaving  the 
nest  with  them  before  all  the  hatcliable 
eggs  are  hatched.  This  is  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  killed 
by  the  mother  hen.  Accidents  in  the 
nest  do  occur,  of  course,  but,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  possibilities,  they  are  few.  If 
chicks  are  taken  away,  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place  in  a  covered  basket 
and,  when  returned,  given  to  the  hen  at 
night,  after  having  cleaned  the  nest  of 
broken  shells  and  unhatched  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 
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RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Gizzard  Worms 

I  have  had  trouble  with  gizzard  worms 
in  my  chickens  for  past  year.  The  chicks 
do  not  do  well,  although  they  look  well. 
They  seem  to  stay  thin.  Upon  opening 
these  chicks  have  found  some  worms 
about  IV2  in.  long  and  red  in  color  that 
lia^e  bored  into  gizzard.  Would  you  tell 
me  if  these  fowls  are  unfit  for  food,  and 
if  there  is  a  prevention  or  cure  for  the 
trouble?  The  chicks  seem  to  begin  lag¬ 
ging  behind  at  age  of  8  to  12  weeks,  and 
often  die;  others  grow  very  slowly. 

New  York.  MRS.  J.  v.  P. 

There  is  a  species  of  parasite  that  lives 
in  the  gizzard  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal  and  bores  into  the  muscu¬ 
lar  wall.  If  sufficiently  numerous  they 
produce  the  symptoms  common  to  all 
worm  infestation,  lack  of  thrift,  growth 
and  productivity.  Treatment  of  these 
boring  worms  is  more  unsatisfactory  than 
thU  of  those  that  lie  free  in  the  intestines 
and  become,  consequently,  open  to  attack 
by  the  vermifuges  commonly  used.  They 
do  not  render  the  flesh  unfit  for  food,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  emaciation  that  they  cause. 
Preventive  treatment  is  most  satisfactory. 
This  consists,  first,  in  rearing  chicks  upon 
uninfected  ground,  then  in  preventing  in¬ 
fection  by  contact  with  diseased  chicks  or 


StKD  HO  HONBfKffiCHiaB 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100*  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  hrtef 
ts-lay  flocks. 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  7c  Buff  Leghorns .  8c 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  9c 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks . 10c 

Mixed . 7c  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

Orders  for  50  chicks,  one  cent  per  chick  more,  for  25  chick?, 
two  cents  per  chick  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 
100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  60  100  500 

B.  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds....$2.T5  $6.00  $  9.00  $42.50 
Odds  and  Ends .  2.25  4.00  t.00  82.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  DeL 


CHICKS 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 


Free  range  flocks.  100 ^  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  Box  lO  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.C.  White& Brown  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $?.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  6.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  *  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTE  RIVAL  LEY  HATCHERY.  Bex51.McAlisterville.Pa. 


JARVIS’  chicks 

fHllBfia  PULLETS 


fi 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Peat  for  Litter  in  Brooder 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience  of 
someone  wdio  has  used  peat  moss  as  litter 
in  a  brooder  house.  Are  not  the  chicks 
likely  to  eat  more  of  it  than  is  good  for 
them?  J.  D.  E. 

Maryland. 

We  have  seen  at  least  one  statement 
to  this  effect  in  poultry  literature,  but 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
peat  litter  in  the  brooder  house.  M.  B.  D. 

BROOKSIDE  PULLETS 

1000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  immediateshipment 

25  Pullets  50  Pullets  100  Pullets 

12  weeks  old  $28.00  $55.00  $105 
17  weeks  old  31.00  60.00  115 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  bred-to-lay  stock.  Every 
pullet  guaranteed  pure-bred  and  healthy. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

BABY  CHICKS 

7  OO'yo  Live  Delivery ,  Postpaid 
:  25  50  lOO  500  loop 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C  R.  I.  Reds  -  • 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Mixed  -  •  • 

Assorted  Chicks  • 

Light  Mixed  -  •  • 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERV 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black.. {  •JS’oo  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  I4.00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  16  .OOper  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  leftovers  8. OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  348 
Main  Street,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1 6 04  or{337 

BESTQUAL^ 
BABY  CHICKS 

_  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  6V2C— Mixed,  6c 

Less  than  100  lots,  add  25c;  500  lots,  Jac  less;' 
1,000  lots,  lc  less. 

HILLSIVE  POIILTRY  FARM 
100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range 
stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

T.  J.  Eli  REN  ZELLER,  MeAllsterville,  I»a. 


CHICKS : 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds...  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  J5.0O  9.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  "4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LA  I'VEK  McAlisterviUe,  Pa, 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100  %  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  •  $2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  -  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  1.75  3.25  6.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

English  Wh.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 
Common  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  ” 

R.  I.  Reds  9.00  ” 

Barred  Rocks  8.50  ” 

Heavy  Mixed  8.00  ” 

Light  Mixed  6.00  ” 

-  -  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  breeds — Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds — 
for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Blood  tested — 
July  and  August  deliveries 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8,  10,  12 
weeks,  also  ready-to-lay 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELANufjJ.  J. 


CHICKSi 


JUNE  PRICES  25  60  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.26  $4.00  $7 

s.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.76  5.00  8 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  6.50  10 

Mixed  Chicks  2.26  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Lolstor,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

*  7 
8 
IO 
6 


26 

$2.25 

2.76 

3.00 

2.00 


60 

$4.00 

6.00 

6.60 

3.50 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  - 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  _  _ 

%c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100* 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  N  ace,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


LS.C.W.  BUI  I  ETC  From  N.Y. State  Certified  and 
E6HORN  rULLC  I  w  Grade-A  Blood  tested  hens. 
April  hatched— 10-12  weeks,  $1.16  each— 50  or  more  less. 
Ed w.  Mayer  A  Son  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


rrvn  c  A  ¥  17  s.  c.  white  leghorn  pullets 
rUR  3ALC,  3  months,  $1.26  each. 
NORMAN  TREBLE  .  -  HOLLY,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  1000 

July  &  August  Prices  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

3000  Pultats  •  •  $1.25  each. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


MATTiTUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  «O06  Vt  IUFN 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  8110  per  lOO 

13  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  T.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


« /-vIt- o  S.C. W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 
V  jlllCKS  B-  "eds  2.7S  5.00  9.00 

V2111VJ\U  Mixed  Chicks  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Special  price  on  500  or  more.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


JONES’  BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  Bred— $8.00 
Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hatcli  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

CUAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


/-I EfT/l 7/ Cl  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
I  .  rl  II  .1%^%  Rocks  and  Reds  9c  each,  Heavy 
^ 1 Mixed  8c.  100  *  safe  delivery  guar. 
Cir.  free.  June  prices.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ri/x !/•  C  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  7e;  Barred  Rocks, 
L*/Xf  L*.lY*3  9«;  Light  Mixed,  60;  Heavy  Mixed,  Sc. 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAW8ER  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


/*<T  Tir'I^g  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
llV^iYij  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c.  From  our 
own  free_range__flocks,  100*  live  delivery.  Circular. 


E.  L.  BEAVER 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


¥  TI  I  PTQ  ROCKS  -  LEGHORNS 

_  ULiLiCi  J.  8-weeks  old.  Sl.oo  each 

UNITER  EGG  FARMS  -s-  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 


Dill  I  CTQ  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLL  I  3  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.,  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  KED-W-F  A  I!  >1,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  vigorous  birds  from 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Price;:  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westlield  1829.  Westfield,  N.  1. 


inn  A  Dill  I  ETC  8-2°  weeks — Production  Bred  S.  C. 
lUU"  rULLX  I  O  White  Leghorns— Laying  Hens. 
Wyckoff  Blood  Lines.  ADAM  SEABURY  .  Ssyvilk.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


WUiVkHnnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  I  A  H  U  U  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 

SO  n  I  Drne  Dart  color,  certified,  high  pro- 

I.  K  I  KIM  ft  1  duction,  accredited,  vigorous; 
.  V.  14 . 1.  HbUU  low  prices  ou  chicks  j„ne  j. 

25,  $4.00;  50,  $7.75;  100  up,  15e;  500  up,  14e;  1000  Up,  13e, 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  ™ve 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner. 

Duckling  and  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  PhoenlxvHIO,  Pa. 

2-Year-Old  TURKEY  HENS 

18  and  20  lbs.  average,  pure  blooded  bronze,  making  room 
for  young  stock,  reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  unrelated 

trios.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publishers  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  committee  of  local  merchants,  of 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  purchased  advertising 
space  in  the  Pulaski  Democrat  to  quote 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  Department  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
May  28  on  the  “Necktie  Tyler”  scheme  of 
sending  out  neckties  to  several  hundred 
thousand  people  who  did  not  order  them. 
The  article  showed  Jacob  J.  Kachmer  was 
the  man  behind  the  project.  This  was  an 
effective  method  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  familiarize  their  fellow  towns¬ 
men  with  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the 
scheme  and  incidentally  eliminate  this 
sort  of  unfair  competition.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  that  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  Publisher’s  Desk  is  in  this  way 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of  village  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  naturally  subscribers  to 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  wondered  if  you  will  help  me  collect 
a  small  amount  from  Aberdeen  Knit 
Goods  Go.,  10  West  33d  St.,  New  York. 
I  sent,  Jan.  13,  1927,  four  dozen  pairs  of 
bootees,  style  180,  and  was  to  receive 
$1.10  per  dozen,  plus  12  cents  postage ; 
total  $4.52.  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  them  since.  On  Jan.  6  and  7  I  re¬ 
ceived  checks  for  work  done  in  the  Pall. 
One  woman,  here  in  town,  sent  work  a 
year  ago  this  month  and  cannot  get  a 
word  from  them  either  way.  I  still  have 
some  of  their  wool  (colors,  no  white),  so 
cannot  make  more  socks  if  I  wanted  to. 
Could  you  collect  bill  for  me,  in  any  way 
help  get  it  for  me?  It  is  not  much  I 
know,  but  we  women  earn  all  we  get  and 
the  little  checks  help  out.  I  have  worked 
for  the  company  two  years  or  more.  Will 
inclose  last  letter  received.  I  wrote  for 
more  material  two  or  three  times  and 
asked  for  check.  Am  now  working  for 
another  company.  MBS.  A.  H.  S. 

Maine. 

We  have  a  half  dozen  or  more  similar 
complaints  from  women  who  have  done 
work  for  the  Aberdeen  Knit  Goods  Co., 
10  West  33d  St.,  New  York  City,  and 
are  unable  to  secure  what  is  due  them. 
The  company  has  promised  several  times 
to  settle  with  these  women  which  prom¬ 
ises  have  not  been  kept.  We  therefore 
do  not  consider  the  firm  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  confidence  and  advise  women  desir¬ 
ing  to  do  this  class  of  work  to  secure 
connection  with  such  houses  that  makes 
a  practice  of  paying  workers  promptly 
when  the  goods  are  sent  in. 

Inclosed  is  a  circular  I  received  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  ago  from  Lindberg  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  they  are  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  It  does  not  look  legitimate  to  me. 

New  York.  F.  G. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who  made  him¬ 
self  famous  by  the  non-stop  Paris  flight, 
anticipated  just  such  wildcat  promotions 
in  the  aviation  field  as  this  project  seems 
to  be.  His  statement  on  the  subject  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  June  4  issue.  This  would 
seem  from  the  prospectus  to  be  a  brand- 
new  enterprise.  Oscar  P.  Lindberg  is  a 
director  and  president  of  the  corporation. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  connect  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  with  the  enterprise,  but 
the  name  is  an  asset  to  any  aviation  en¬ 
terprise,  and  many  will  no  doubt  fail  to 
differentiate  between  Oscar  P.  Lindberg 
and  the  famous  aviator  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh.  The  former  cannot  be  criticized 
for  using  his  own  name  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  with  which  he  is  connected,  but  the 
corporation  cannot  escape  the  suspicion 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  capitalize 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  reputation  and 
his  wonderful  feat  in  being  the  first  flyer 
to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  is  sending  out  warning  re¬ 
garding  the  class  of  work-at-liome  schemes 
which  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  Department.  A  sample 
follows : 

“LADIES. — Earn  big  money  at  home 
in  your  spare  time ;  pleasant,  interesting 
work ;  positively  no  selling ;  stamp  brings 
particulars.  American  Novelty  Company, 
Evanston,  Illinois.” 

Investigation  of  the  above  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  discloses  that  respondents  receive 
a  form  letter  stating  that  “the  work  con¬ 
sists  of  gilding  cards.  The  cards  are 
printed  in  black  outline  and  the  design 


and  letters  are  to  be  traced  with  the  gilt 
applied  with  a  small  brush.  We  furnish 
cards*  gilt,  brushes  and  sample  cards  with 
full  instructions  for  applying  the  gilt.  We 
pay  $5  per  100  for  cards  when  completed. 
There  is  a  charge  of  $1.25  for  materials, 
which  pays  for  all  gilt  and  brushes  used 
while  working  for  us.  Any  time  more 
gilt  and  brushes  are  needed,  we  supply 
them  without  extra  charge.” 

Nothing  is  said  of  refunding  the  $1.25 
in  the  event  that  the  respondent  is  unable 
to  do  satisfactory  work  on  the  sample 
cards.  The  form  letter  is  signed  “J. 
Walker,  Employment  Manager.” 

I  am  enclosing  part  of  a  circular  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Peris  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Florin,  Pa.  They  roast  and  salt  peanuts 
in  >  shell,  and  have  offered  me  a  county¬ 
wide  franchise  and  100  display  stands, 
also  1,200  of  the  10c  bags  or  2,400  of  the 
5c  bags  of  peanuts  for  $250.  It  looks 
like  a  good  paying  proposition  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  reliable,  and  I  knew  of  no  better 
way  to  find  out  than  to  ask  Publisher’s 
Desk  to  investigate  for  me.  It.  E.  W. 

New  York. 

The  above  named  company  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  financial  rating,  but  no 
doubt  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  question.  The  “county-wide 
franchise”  is  probably  granted  to  any¬ 
one  and  everyone  who  is  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  amount  of  peanuts  specified. 
Whether  the  peanuts  saltecb  in  the  shell 
have  any  greater  merit  or  salability  than 
the  peanuts  handled  in  the  ordinary  way 
is  an  open  question.  If  this  subscriber 
desires  to  enter  the  business  of  selling 
peanuts  our  suggestion  would  be  that  he 
test  out  the  trade  and  his  ability  to  sell 
on  a  small  scale  before  investing  $250 
in  the  business.  If  the  salted  in  the  shell 
peanuts  have  merit  the  Peris  Mfg.  Co., 
should  be  willing  to  sell  any  quantity  re¬ 
quired  and  as  the  seller  might  desire 
them. 

Enclosed  is  something  great  I  We  think 
you  should  have  a  chance,  to  get  in  on  the 
“ground  floor”  on  this,  so  you  will  have 
good  luck,  which  all  we  country  folks 
wish  you  to  have.  Please  give  this  small 
space  at  least  as  there  are  always  some 
who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  part  with 
their  dollar  for  this  fool  stuff.  F.  F.  H. 

Ohio. 

The  “lucky  shekel”  would  seem  from 
the  circular  matter  to  be  a  coin  which  it 
is  claimed  will  bring  good  luck  to  the 
possessor.  That  anyone  would  part  with 
a  dollar  on  such  preposterous  claims  seem 
almost  unbelievable.  The  promoter  of 
the  scheme  is  A.  Victor  Segno,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  who  no  doubt  receives  a  good 
many  dollars  from  the  credulous. 

We  have  had  a  couple  of  men  around 
here  trying  to  sell  stock  in  Imperial 
Royalties  Company,  a  common  law  trust 
dealing  in  the  royalties  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  oil  land  when  the  land  is  leased 
by  an  oil  company  and  oil  wells  drilled 
thereon.  This  company  is  located  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  the  whole  thing  is  run 
by  a  board  of  trustees  (self-constituted). 
The  company  has  paid  12  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  for  seven  years,  the  dividends  are 
said  to  be  paid  from  the  run  of  oil,  and 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  stock  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  to  expand  the  business. 
These  people  are  selling  stock  as  far 
north  and  east  as  Massachusetts  and 
south  of  here,  so  you  see  they  are  cover¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  territory,  and  a  lot  of  the 
first  buyers  are  rooting  for  the  stock  to 
beat  the  band.  I  asked  for  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  never  intimating  that  I  was  at 
all  doubtful,  so  I  could  write  to  you. 

Maryland.  mbs.  J.  Y.  D. 

These  “royalties  investments”  are  high¬ 
ly  speculative.  The  income  is  attractive 
while  it  lasts,  but  oil  production  is  un¬ 
certain  at  best,  and  when  the  wells  are 
exhausted  the  income  ceases.  How  long 
the  oil,  and  consequent  dividends,  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
If  the  investors  in  this  royalty  stock  un¬ 
derstand  the  risk  they  are  taking  and  in¬ 
vest  with  their  eyes  open  we  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  discourage  them.  We  only  de¬ 
sire  that  our  people  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  investment 
before  parting  with  their  money. 

Is  there  a  firm  called  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  H.  W.  Cobb,  man¬ 
ager,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.?  If  so  is  it  a  re¬ 
liable  firm?  I  bought  50  chicks  from  them 
paid  cash  May  10.  I  have  not  got  any 
chicks  yet.  E.  H.  C. 

New  York. 

The  above  title  is  used  by  H.  W.  Cobb 
to  conduct  his  “gyp”  poultry  and  baby 
chick  business.  E.  H.  C.  will  probably 
get  his  50  chicks  sometime  when  the 
hatchery  to  which  Mr.  Cobb  sent  the  or¬ 
der  gets  good  and  ready. 

“Radiatoe  caps  should  be  more  ar¬ 
tistic.  The  cap’s  a  prominent  feature.” 
“Yes,  it’s  about  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
you.” — American  Boy. 


Your  Neighbor 
Has  a 


The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog* 


Ask 
Him  4 


1 


AM  well  pleased  with  the  N-13  Papec  purchased  this 
year,”  wrote  H.  B.  Austin,  Oct.  8,  1925.  “It  has  never 
clogged  the  pipe  once  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
elevate  twice  as  much  as  any  cutter  that  I  ever  saw. 
feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of  bundles  on 
feed  table.” 

Light  draft,  low  operating  cost  and  long  life  make  the 
Papec  the  most  economical  cutter.  There’s  a  size  to  fit 
your  power  plant,  whether  you  use  a  3  h.  p.  gasoline  en- 


Fights  Corn  Borer 
—Pays  a  Profit 

Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter 
actually  helps  fight  the  dreaded 
Corn  Borer.  It  blows  this 
pest  into  the  silo,  where  it  can 
do  no  harm. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  good  reasons 
why  you  should  own  a  Rowell  Trojan. 
For  example:  Cut  your  ensilage  when 
the  corn  is  right  which  means  better 
ensilage .  Fill  your  silo  at  your  own  con¬ 
venience,  not  at  someone  else’s.  Save 
money  by  doing  your  own  silo  filling. 
Make  money  by  filling  your  neighbor's 
silos.  You  get  a  cutter  with  a  guaran- 
teed-for-life  flywheel,  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  and  other  equally  important 
features  that  assure  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  10  H.  P.  engine,  or 
equal  power,  runs  it. 

M 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
valuable  Gov- 


The  I.B.ROWEIX  Co. 


1304  Lincoln  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


7he  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILO 


Well  Made  and 
Low  Priced 

And— Early  Orders  Earn 
Substantial  Discounts 


What  easier  way  to 
arn  money?  Simply 
act  now — instead  of 
later  on. 

Write  today  for  full 
information,  de¬ 
scription  and  our 
low  prices  on  a  pro¬ 
duct  you  know  is 
real,  honest  value. 

CRA1NE  INC. 

Box  160-B-2 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE  CRAINE  UNE 


TRESPASSING 

ON  THESE  PRe£1ISe$ 

FORBIDDEN 

UNDER  PENALTY 
Of  LAW 

PER  ORDER  J  DOE 


6  CLOTH  WEATHERPROOF  SIGNS,  $1.00- 

worded  “Trespassing  on  these  Premises 
Forbidden  under  penalty  of  Law  and 
your  Name.”  Complies  with  State  Law; 
Large  type;  prepaid. 

BKINCKERHOFF  PRESS 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Exterminate  Corn  Borers 

ROSS  METAL  SILO 


Made  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  galvanized. 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet — “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms  —  buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 


Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog . 


Ross  Old  Reliable  Eneilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
H  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs — 
Bins — Cutters — Mills — Garages 


FARM 

TTCrcratx/i'  necessities- 


INDIANA  Wood  and  HOOSIER  Tile  Silos 
are  the  recognized  leaders.  They  save  tlieir 
cost  many  times  oVLi^by  providing  better 
feed,  stronger  cattle,  greater  milk  or  beef 
production.  HOOSIER  Wood  Brooders  pro¬ 
vide  ideal  housing  for  chicks.  Scientiiically 
designed.  Built  of 


Send/or/ree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE^ 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL'  FIRE ’ PROOFI NO  COMPANY^ 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  <b 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder 
and  other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalog, 
“The  Story  of  the  Griffin  Silo.” 
It  is  a  story  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss  reading.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  30  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


r%  FMan'a  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

jbtr  §  S  r~§  Only  J 25 ,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M  %  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hai> 

——■.nil  v eater,  Process  Mlg.  Co.,  Salina,  Runs. 


r< 
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Is  Chemical  Food  Caning? 

We  find  people  everywhere  talking 
wisely  about  vitamines,  ultra-violet  rays 
and  similar  wonders,  without  knowing 
just  what  it  is  all  about.  The  chemists 
assure  us  that  there  are  such  things,  and 
we  are  forced  to  believe  them  when  we 
see  definite  things  which  are  worked  out 
with  animals  and  plants.  There  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  tremendous  revolution  work¬ 
ing  out  all  around  us.  It  may,  in  time, 
interfere  with  many  of  the  rules  of  life 
which  many  of  us  have  considered  fixed 
and  unchangeable. 

For  example  a  study  of  the  powers  of 
these  ultra-violet  rays  and  other  chemi¬ 
cal  wonders,  has  revived  the  belief  that 
some  day  the  world  will  be  largely  fed  on 
chemical  food.  Chemists  are  now  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  many  simple 
forms  of  starch,  fats  and  even  protein 
food  will  be  made  in  the  laboratory.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Waldemar  Kaempffert  discusses  this  pos¬ 
sibility  at  some  length.  Here  are  part  of 
his  conclusions  which  may  well  interest 
every  farmer : 

More  than  half  the  planet  on  which  we 
live  must  be  laboriously  scratched,  plowed 
and  harrowed  once  a  year  in  order  that 
nature  may  perform  this  chemical  miracle 
of  creating  food  for  animals  and  men  out 
of  gases  and  sunshine.  Storms,  droughts, 
weeds,  insects,  disease  may  undo  half  a 
year’s  tedious  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  precarious  undertaking.  Why 
can’t  it  be  changed  into  a  synthetic 
chemical  industry?  Why  can’t  its  hazar¬ 
dous  processes  be  reproduced  in  a  factory 
under  strict  chemical  control?  Too  much 
is-  now  left  to  chance.  If  nature  can 
produce  cellulose,  starches  and  sugars 
with  nothing  but  gases  and  ultra-violet 
rays,  why  can’t  man?  Why  can’t  great 
vats  and  kettles,  huge  vessels  of  cheap 
quartz,  dazzling  green  mercury  arcs  and 
gas  generators  do  the  work  of  nature  and 
the  plowman? 

Struck  with  this  possibility,  Prof. 
Daniel  Berthelot  exposed  a  mixture  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  to  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  a  mercury  quartz 
lamp.  With  nothing  but  ultra-violet  rays 
and  these  two  common  gases  in  air  he 
succeeded  in  making  sugar  just  as  plants 
do.  By  similax-ily  irradating  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  and  ammonia  gas  he  obtained  formic 
acid,  which  is  the  basis  of  albuminoid 
and  oroteid  substances,  of  protoplasm 
and  therefore  of  life  itself.  Berlhelot 
reached  the  conclusion  that  “theoretically 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
conceive  of  a  day  when  we  shall  produce 
some  of  our  cereals  and  vegetables  in 
ultra-vic.et  factories  and  manufacture 
foodstuffs  out  of  nothing  but  the  gases  of 
the  ail*.  Engineers  will  take  the  place  of 
farmers.” 

The  ingenious  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  of 
Cambridge  is  even  more  optimistic  than 
Berthelot.  “Within  the  next  century 
sugar  and  starch  will  be  about  as  cheap 
as  sawdust,”  is  his  prophecy.  “Many  of 
cur  foodstuffs,  including  the  proteins,  we 
shall  probably  build  up  from  simpler 
sources,  such  as  coal  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  I  should  be  inclined  to  allow 
120  years,  but  not  much  more,  before  a 
completely  satisfactory  diet  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  Avay  on  a  commercial  scale. 
This  will  mean  that  agriculture  will  be¬ 
come  a  luxury,  and  that  mankind  will  be 
completely  urbanized  .  .  .  Synthetic 

food  will  substitute  the  flower  garden  and 
the  factory  for  the  •  dunghill  and  the 
slaughterhouse  and  make  the  city  at  last 
self-sufficient.” 

All  these  things  are  possible — in  the 
laboratory  at  least.  It  is  reported  that 
chemists  have  been  able  to  produce  pure 
carbon  direct  from  chemicals.  It  lias  al¬ 
ways  been  supposed  that  carbon  was  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  plants  through  the  usual 
processes  of  growth.  It  may  be  made  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  it  ever  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  that  way  on  any  practical 
scale  or  at  any  profit.  It  will  be  made 
as  usual  by  growing  plants,  and  so  with 
most  of  these  other  wonderful  things.  It 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  years  to  come, 
chemists  may  produce  simple  fats  or 
starch  or  perhaps  crude  forms  of  protein. 

It  is  likely  that  all  such  products  will 
be  chemical  curiosities  for  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  at  least.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
now  living  will  find  these  chemical  foods 
seriously  interfering  with  farm-raised 
products.  Mankind  Yvill  continue  to 
“scratch  half  the  planet”  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  world’s  supply  of  food,  and  he 
who  scratches  to  best  advantage  will 
have  best  returns. 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  good  dry-hand  milker,  un¬ 
derstands  cattle  thoroughly,  also  useful;  honest, 
sober,  reliable;  best  references.  J.  McGOVERN, 
121  Nelson  Ave.,  Great  Kills,  S.  1.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  dairy  herdsman,  2  years  agricultural 
college  graduate,  experienced  feeder,  calf 
raiser,  dairyman;  available  August  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2-180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Farm  or  estate  superintend¬ 
ent,  American,  married,  life  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  all  branches;  lower  Westchester 
County  or  Southern  Connecticut  preferred;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


2443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm.  BOX  125,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Noting  that  cholera  killed  1,500,000 
pigs  in  this  country  last  year  started  us 
wondering  if  there  isn’t  some  way  of 
giving  cholera  to  road  hogs. — Birming¬ 
ham  Age-He»ald. 


perience  and  references, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


Paltz,  N.  Y. 

BY  AUGUST  1 — An  absolutely  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  married  herdsman  to  take  charge  of 
barn  (Guernsey  herd),  dairy  and  milk  route; 


VERTISER  2473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  wanted,  strong  and  willing,  for 
small  country  boarding  school;  plain  cooking 
and  housework;  no  washing;  $40  monthly,  room 
and  board;  advancement;  state  age.  MRS. 
CHENEL,  Middle  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework;  two  in  family;  modern 
country  home.  BOX  303,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  assist  on  garden 
and  farm  and  with  some  mechanical  ability, 
on  private  country  place  100  miles  from  New 
Y'ork;  furnished  cottage;  answer  stating  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmhand  at  once,  single,  good 
habits;  good  board  and  surroundings;  state 
wages.  FRANK  LONG,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  clean,  good  character,  general  work, 
small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  without  children,  wanted 
on  commercial  poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  must  be  steady  and  reliable  and  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  flocks:  small  house,  heat, 
light  and  eggs  furnished;  can  use  wife  in  spare 
time  to  grade  eggs,  etc. ;  in  reply  state  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Inc.,  Parkerford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  boys; 

salary  $1,500  and  maintenance;  for  particulars, 
W.  GRANT  FAN CHER,  Superintendent,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

AN  ALL  AROUND  farmer  wanted  at  $05  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2490,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  (married)  farmer  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work ;  must  be  good  milker,  under¬ 
stand  care  live  stock  and  willing  to  board  one 
man;  house,  milk,  etc.;  reply  by  letter  stating 
lige,  number  in  family,  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bell- 
vale,  Orajige  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  to  work  farm  on  share  basis;  170-acre 
farm,  70  acres  cultivated;  near  Elienvillo, 
N.  Y.,  including'  11  acre  lake;  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  breeding  and  raising  ducks;  for  further 
particulars  write  O’GRADY  &  MOYNAIIAN,  261 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  experienced,  wants  work  on  farm 
August  1  to  15.  ADVERTISER  2485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  years  of  experience,  in  all  its 
branches,  desires  position;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  2480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  long  experience  per¬ 
taining  to  management,  general  upkeep,  stock, 
crops,  etc.;  gift  of  handling  men;  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced  school 
nurse;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2472, 
care  Rural  New-\rorker. 


YOUNG  married  farmer  wishes  position,  on  fruit, 
poultry,  general  farm;  no  dairy.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  position  assistant  poultryman  or  tak¬ 
ing  care  lawns,  garden;  handy  with  tools; 
any  country  place  near  lake;  sober;  $75.  FRED 
MARTIN,  Gen.  Del.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  42,  gardener-caretaker;  no 
tobacco  user;  wants  position  on  small  estate; 
A  No.  1  reference.  Address  FRED  WESTER, 
Gen.  Del.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


A  STATE  agricultural  school  graduate  and  cow 
tester  desires  cow  testing  association  work; 
experienced  and  can  furnish  references.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  2477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Having  operated,  alone, 
r  large  dairy  and  having  sold  same,  German- 

o  American  couple,  28,  hustlers,  fond  of  cows,  im-  I 
h  macula tely  clean,  desire  together,  gentleman’s 
dairy  (no  milking  machines)  ;  wages  #125,  or 
-  man,  daiiyman,  teamster;  wife,  large  farm 
boarding-house;  not  afraid  of  work  but  must  be  1 
;  first-class  place.  ADVERTISER  2481,  care  Rural 
y  New-Yorker. 

)  EXPERT  poultry  manager  with  17  years’  practi- 
,  ca4  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first- 

class  position;  married,  no.  children;  best  of  ref- 
-  erenees.  ADVERTISER  2483,  care  Rural  New- 
;  Worker. 

r  HA>.p\  man,  Swedish,  single,  wishes  steady 

x  position;  has  chauffeur’s  license,  understands 

t  garden  work  and  care  of  horses;  preferring 
;  good  home  to  high  wages.  Address  ALBERT 
l  SWENSON,  139  East  54th  St.,  care  Karlson, 

New  York  City.. 

i  BY  MARRIED  couple;  man,  poultry  assistant  1 
and  useful;  wife,  housekeeper  or  board  help;  J 
.  estate  preferred;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
2502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FATHER  of  two  bright,,  husky  high  school  boys, 

15  and  18,  wishes  place  for.  one  or  both  on  I 
farm  where  they  could  work  for  their  room 
and  board.  LEWI  LUBIN,  715  Hendrix  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  wishes  position; 

wife  board  help  if  required ;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  2499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  farm  superintendent  open  for  position;  I 
experienced  and  capable  in  handling  purebred 
live  stock;  references.  ADVERTISER  2497, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARENTS  with  two  grown  sons  want  position,  I 
dairy,  mechanical  milker,  truck  gardening,  J 
flowers,  fruit,  farm,  mechanics;  thoroughly  ex-  J 
penenced.  ADVERTISER  2495,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

HAVING  sold  my  home  wish  position  as  care-  1 

taker  of  estate  or  private  place;  life  experi¬ 
ence  with  live  stock  farming;  reliable  Ameri¬ 
cans,  no  children;  by  August  15.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  2505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY ,  experienced  teacher,  wishes  excellent  1 

board  and  room,  refined  country  home  or  farm;  1 
exchange  for  two  hours’  daily  tutoring  children. 
ADVERTISER  2492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  boy  wishes  farm  work.  Summer  1 
months.  ADVERTISER  2493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  handy  all  around,  would  like  to  1 

learn  poultry  raising.  THOMAS  CHRIS- 

TIANO.  436  Bradley  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  1 

I. ,  N .  Y .  I 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  would  like  to  hear 
from  farmer  with  fully  stocked  dairy  farm  to 
work  on  a  share  basis  or  would  consider  posi-  j 
tion  this  Fall;  send  full  particulars.  ADVER- 
T1SER  2489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  | 

MIDDLE-AGED  American,  sober,  wants  posi-  j 
tion  as  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  place;  milk, 
care  of  poultry,  lawns,  etc.;  best  references. 
AD\  ERTISER  2488,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOLLANDER,  single,  33  years,  wants  position 
on  private  gentleman's  place  to  take  care 
cows  and  stable  work;  total  abstainer,  no 
cigarettes;  extra  good  milker;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  Address  S.  J.  AARDEMA, 

335  East  18th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  i 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent.  etc.  | 

I 

FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego  1 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  %  mile  to  high  school  and  1  ■ 
church:  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write  1 
P.  O,  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.  j  i 

PRICED  right,  modern  poultry  plant,  near  town,  1  3 

fully  equipped  and  stocked;  10  acres;  capacity 
1.000  layers,  OWNER,  R.  D.  3,  Box  90,  Vine-  1 
land,  N.  J. 

DUCK  farm,  in  working  order,  with  live  stock;  I 
can  be  taken  over  at  once.  Address  BOX  310, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J,  |  1 

SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy  farm,  cows;  equip-  I  - 

ment,  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room  1 
bouse;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md.  t 

FOR  SALE  —  37  acres,  20-room  house,  all  im-  I  ; 

provements,  ■  completely  equipped,  MRS.  S. 
KUBIZNA,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  |  ] 

WANTED  to  buy,  farm,  within  one  hour  New 
York.  NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa.  '  |  I 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  good  level  land,  very  1  I 

good  buildings;  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  dis- 
trict  of  New  York.  P.  O.  SPROUT,  Portland  Y 
Point,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  Westtowu,  Pa.  C.  1  - 

M.  WALN,  YVest  Chester,  Pa.  |  1 

WANTED  to  rent  or  run  on  shares,  20-30-acre  1  Y 

farm,  with  or  without  equipment,  suitable  for 
trucking;  state  full  particulars.  AD\r ERTISER  Y 
2468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  an  equipped  poul-  1  - 

try  and  truck  farm;  $4,000  equity  in  new  7-  I 
room  house,  all  modern  improvements;  garage;  1 

32  minutes  New  York;  70  trains  daily;  send  j  S 
particulars.  A.  T.  CORNELL,  Alexine  Avenue,  1  — 
East  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  C 

FOR  SALE — Private  estate,  35  acres,  10  miles  C 
from  Boston;  beautiful  location;  house,  fore-  1  - 
man’s  house,  barns,  poultry  bouses,  etc. ;  400  1  I- 
fruit  trees,  bushes,  etc.;  fully  equipped  with  I 
stock  and  tools;  write  for  further  particulars.  4 
ADVERTISER  2469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  1  4 

- - - -  1 

HIGH-CLASS  poultryman  desires  to  run  poultry 
farm  on.  profit-sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER 
2482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Farm  having  stream  or  brook,  or 
frontage  on  lake;  with  or  without  buildings; 
Within  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  $1,000,  Apply  to 
J.  E.  EVELAND,  Hillsboro,  Md. 

$3,500,  TERMS — 50-acre  equipped  farm  for  sale; 

3  horses,  8  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  farming  im¬ 
plements,  household  furniture,  crops  included; 
milk  check  for  May,  $200.67;  trout  creek  in  pas¬ 
ture;  auto  truck,  orchard,  berries;  water  in  5- 
room  house,  barn  and  milk  house;  5  minutes  to 
State  road  and  creamery.  ADVERTISER  2470, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

121-ACRE  farm,  50  acres  tillable,  balance  pas¬ 
ture  and  woodland;  100  fruit  trees;  half  mile 
off  State  road,  2  miles  from  high  school,  8 
miles  from  ocean;  wonderful  view;  7-room  house, 
good  barn,  garage.  4  other  buildings;  price  $3,- 
800.  JOHN  SCHMITZ,  R.  No.  1,  North  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn. 

FARM  wanted,  50  to  100  acres,  in  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.,  to  lease  for  term  of  years  with 
privilege  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  2475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SCHUYLER  County,  144  acres  on  road  from 
Corning  to  Watkins  Glen;  good  buildings, 
gravel  soil,  niee  location;  near  school,  church 
and  shipping  point;  equipment  if  wanted.  CHAS. 
COOLEY,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

80-ACRE  farm,  0-room  bouse,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200  chick¬ 
ens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash  $1.- 
500;  possession  at  once.  Owner,  LI.  DYKHIUS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 

LAKESIDE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  fine  build¬ 
ings,  furniture,  bungalow,  boat,  600  pullets; 
fine  camp  site:  $3,500  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
FAY,  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Rhinebeek, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

o  7-10  ACRES  in  Westbury,  Tv.  1.;  6-room  house, 
improvements,  beautiful  shade  trees;  22  miles 
from  New  York;  suitable  for  poultry  or  nur¬ 
sery  business;  no  restrictions,  10,000  popula¬ 
tion,  over  100,000  population  in  radius  of  10 
miles.  ADVERTISER  2478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  42-acre  farm,  house,  garage,  hen¬ 
house,  barn.  C.  I.  REED,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  fine  old  home,  170  acres,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley,  Y’t. ;  timber,  fruit,  rich  soii; 
12-room  brick  house,  barns,  silos;  mail,  milk 
gathered,  telephone.  Write  MRS.  HANSEN, 
Hartland,  Vt. 

WANT  to  rent  small  farm  for  poultry  raising; 

New  Jersey;  owner  to  stay;  rent  must  be  low. 
ADVERTISER  2303,  «are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  with  small  lake  or  swamp, 
in  State  New  York,  with  buildings;  state 
price  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  2301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BROILER  and  pullet  rearing  plant,  7,000 
capacity;  hot-water  brooder,  running  spring 
water  in  every  pen,  electric  service,  concrete 
road;  13  acres.  Central  Pennsylvania;  7-room 
dwelling,  lights,  hot-water  heat,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  bath,  phone,  two-car  garage,  fruit;  quick 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  With  good  build¬ 
ings,  near  city.  ADVERTISER  2498,  care 


shape;  chicken  coops,  grape  arbors,  fruit 
rees,  etc.;  no  agent.  49  PASSAIC  AVENUE, 
lawthorne,  N.  J. 

AMP  sites  in  hills  near  Poughkeepsie;  ga¬ 
rage.  ADVERTISER  2496,  care  Rural  New- 
orker. 

ELIABLE  experienced  man,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  small  farm  to  rent,  75  miles  New 
ork;  good  buildings,  water  supply,  privilege 
-f  buying;  electricity  available;  moderate  rent. 
ADVERTISER  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Tract  of  land  with  house,  not  over 
eight  rooms,  in  good  condition,  within  100 


pvuiix  j  ^  il  U1  t  Xill  Ill  y 

7-room  house,  modern  plumbing;  2%  miles 


'vumii  Y7  unites  iNtjw  xurK,  uiuier 
$5,000;  some  wood.  ADVERTISER  2487,  care 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfae- 
n,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  lb 
$2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 


- - —  xuicaunig  .UUCllllie  LOH1- 

pany  s  threshing  outfit,  18-32  tractor,  28-46 


-  auuivincj  UUIdUlt,  tit? . 

TOWNSON,  Edge  Hill,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


uome,  good  rood; 
fishing;  Christians  only.  JAMES  P.  HOW- 


‘V  . -  "  coiiucciicut  to 

ao  attractive  12-year-old  girl.  Apply  p,  o. 


",  on,  received 

during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid- 
'•  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

’TED— Boarding  home  in  Connecticut  for 

12-year-old  and  14-year-old  Protestant  boys, 
pply  P.  O.  BOX  2i3,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FRESH  white  eggs  direct  from  our  farm-  24 

years  a  producer.  J.  H.  MaeCLELLAND 
Stamford  in  Catskills,  N.  Y.  ’ 

IDER  apple  grater,  good  order,  little  used 

onn  SalC  cheap’  F>  T’  PALMER,  Cos  Cob! 

OR  SALE— -At  a  great  reduction,  one  Delco 

Ka5?ci*y.  40  “Shta;  height 


$2  000  DOWN  takes  38-acre  running  poultry  17  In. ;  both  practically  as  good  as" new 
tar m,  housing  1,200  layers;  clearing  $2,600  WARFIELD,  19  Liberty  St  New  York 


yearly  and  better;  aged  owner  shows  you  how; 
beautiful  climate.  A.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


275-ACRE  river  front  farm,  55  miles  north  of 
s  Richmond;  good  buildings,  big  orchard;  value 
$27,000;  will  consider  exchanging  property,  what 
have  you?  Address  OWNER,  R.  1,  Box  83, 
Mineral,  Va. 


WANT  to  buy  small,  farm  near  village,  within 
50  miles  New  York.  BIKUTCH,  1269  East 
92d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


—  -  -  ~  “  *'*  '*■  ^  v  ^  t*.  X  i  v  wo  UN  IIPW 

WARFIELD,  19  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  Board  on  farm  for  3  adults  and  2 
boys,  lor  August;  Dutchess  County;  state 
price  and  details.  AUGUST  W.  VOLKENS 
8614  102d  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  ’ 

LADY  wishes  board  refined  country  home  or 

■>„.virw’  1110,111  tains  or  seashore.  ADVERTISER 
-494,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

GENERAL  store  wanted,  doing  business;  New 
New-Yorker!6'  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  Rural 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 


You  can  have 
a  Maytag  for 
your  next 
washing  with¬ 
out  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  it¬ 
self,  don’t  keep 
it.  Phone  or 
write  before 
next  washday. 


I  Good  Housekeeping, 
Vjtu  •  Institute  J 

,  1' — ~V.  *.  /- 


{F-6-271 


NE  hour  with  the  Maytag  Aluminum 
Washer  disposes  of  50  pounds  of  clothes, 
dry  weight — an  average  family  washing. 

The  Maytag  washes  so  thoroughly 
clean  that  no  hand-rubbing  is  necessary, 
even  on  collars,  cuffs,  wristbands  or  grimy 
overalls.  Think  of  the  time  and  effort 
you  will  save  each  week — in  a  month,  in 
a  year — time  that  you  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Powered  with  Gasoline 
or  Electricity 

Whether  you  have  electricity  or  not,  you  can 
enjoy  this  marvelous  washday  convenience.  The 
Maytag,  for  homes  without  electricity,  is 
equipped  with  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  a  com¬ 
pact,  in-built  gasoline  engine  as  reliable  and 
simple  as  an  electric  motor,  powerful  enough  to 
operate  washer  and  wringer  at  the  same  time. 

It  doesn’t  tire  you  to  wash  with  a  Maytag. 
It  is  so  convenient.  The  adjustable  legs  make 
it  just  your  height;  the  all-metal  wringer  sets 
close  to  the  water  line,  and  automatically  adjusts  the 
tension  for  a  thin  handkerchief  or  a  heavy  blanket. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD  S'..,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Astoria,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa. ..  .Wendell  Townley 
Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Canajoliarie.Geesler  &  Keller.  Inc. 
Canandaigua  .DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R-  Cole 

Chatham.  .Chas  M.  Canham.  Inc. 
Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland _ Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Eyman 

Ellenville . R-  S.  Walker 

Elmira ..  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing,  L.  I.  .Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Ft.  Plain ..  Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Glens  Falls 

McConnell-Richards  Co. 
Gloversville  .  _ 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ilt’g  Co. 

Governeur . F.  G.  Gallagher 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Iloneoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon . .  .  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Hornell . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown _ Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 

Lackawanna. .  .  .Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski,  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . ...Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena . L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark . DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oneonta . Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg. Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 


Pleasantville.  Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lercli  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . James  P.  Morgan 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  IV.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co..  Inc. 

Rome . T;  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers’  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 
Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Sehenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  V alley 

Ramapaugh  El.  Co. 

Stillwater . Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga. .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda. . II.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.  .Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Storehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown ..  Northern  Slaytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Slaytag  Co. 

Williamson. DeZutter  Slaytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. . Bellevue  Slaytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . . . Joseph  Slarks 

Bristol . .’Clymer  Slaytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Slaytag  Co. 

Carlisle . Carlisle  Slaytag  Co. 

Carnegie. . .Carnegie  Slaytag  Store 

Catasauqua . W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Slaytag  Co. 

Clearfield ..  Uoutcli  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. . .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Creseo . J.  A.  Seguiue 

Dormont . Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Do.vlestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Slaytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Slaytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Slaytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Slaytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Slaytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Slaytag  Washer  Co. 
Hazleton. ...  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc 


Homestead 

Homestead  Slaytag  Store 

Kane . Sletzger- Wright  Co. 

Kennett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Slaytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son.  Inc. 

Slalvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Slanor . Race  Street  Slarket 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Slaytag  Co. 

Sleadville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Slonessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose  Greenwood’s  Slaytag  Co. 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes. Barre  Slaytag  Co. 

Newport . Carlisle  Slaytag  Co. 

Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Iltg.  Co. 

Oxford . .  .Earnhart  Bros. 

Peckville. ..  .Scranton  Slaytag  Co. 
l’ennsburg 

Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Slaytag  Co., 

Del.  County  Slaytag  Co.. 

North  Philadelphia  Slaytag  Co., 
West  Pliila.  Slaytag  Co.. 

Phoenixville _ SIcCarraher  Bros. 

Pittsburgh — 

Espy  Slaytag  Store, 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

SIcKees  Rocks  Slaytag  Store, 
Sit.  Oliver  Slaytag  Store, 

North  Side  Slaytag  Store, 
Squirrel  Hill  Slaytag  Studio, 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Slaytag  Co. 

Pottstown . SIcCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsville _ Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Slaytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Slaytag  Co. 

Royersford . SIcCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale . Ace  Slaytag  Co. 

Sharon. ..  .Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah.  .Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 
Slatington.  ..Jones  Bros.  &  Sliller 
Souderton 

Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguiue 

Tamaqua . Williams  Slaytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger- Wriglit  Co. 

West  Chester. .  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

SVest  Newton - Ace  Slaytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Slaytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 


Williamstown 

Williamstown  Slaytag  Store 
York... York  County  Slaytag  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Slaytag  Co. 
Bayonne. Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook ....  Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Burlington. .  .Camden  Slaytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Slaytag  Co. 

Elizabeth 

Albert  Lifson  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Hackensack _ II.  Plager  &  Sons 

Hamilton  ton .  .  .  .  Riee-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Higlitstown 

C.  W.  Plank ey  Slaytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Slillville _ Triangle  Slaytag  Co. 

Slontclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Blorristown . James  E.  Hauck 

New  Brunswick ...  Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Slaytag  Shop 

Pennington  ..  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Slaytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  BIcAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield.  .Winn  &  Higgins.  Inc. 

Port  Norris! . J.  R.  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank _ Charles  IC.  Hopping 

Roebling.  .Roebling  General  Store 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River _ Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Slaytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferliug  Co. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury. .  .Elliott’s  Slaytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Georgetown  .11.  J.  Conaway  &»Son 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Slaytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . II.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Plotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Slaytag  Store 
Bridgewater 

Washburn  Slaytag  Co. 
Brockton .  Brockton  Slaytag  Store 

Brookline . Slaytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Slaytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas. Provost  Slaytag  Co. 


Aluminum  Washer 


Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Attbttchon  Co. 

Fitchburg . Central  Ildwe.  Co. 

Framingham 

Framingham  Slaytag  Co. 

Gardner . IV.  E.  Aubticlion  Co. 

Gilbertville 

Slaytag  Wacliusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield ..  .Sharpe  Slaytag  Store 
Haverhill ...  Haverhill  Slaytag  Co. 
Holyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Slaytag  Store 

Ilyannis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Blalden . Blalden  Slaytag  Co. 

Blancliaug ....  Provost  Slaytag  Co 

Blansfield . Flint  Slaytag  Sion 

Maynard . Alvin  II.  Fletcher 

Slelrose ....  Graham  Slaytag  Store 

Slilford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Slaytag  Shop 
Newburyport ..  Edward  SI.  Plainer 
North  Adams... The  Slaytag  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Slaytag  Store 
Norwood .. Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Pittsfield . The  Pittsfield  Shop 

Quincy . Quincy  Slaytag  Store 

Southbridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . SI.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Slaytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

Webster . Perron  &  Company 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winchendon. . .  Abare  Slaytag  Co. 
Worcester 

SIcCullough  Slaytag  Shop 
CONNECTICUT 

Branford . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bridgeport ...  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Greenwich.  .Greenwich  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Bleriden.Zimmer-Champlin  El.  Co. 
Bliddletown 

Findlay’s  Slaytag  Store 

Slilford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck ....  Birdshll  Furn.  Co. 
New  Canaan.  .Sellman  Hdwe.  Co. 
New  Britain. .  .Dunham  Sales  Co. 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
New  London 

Findlay’s  Slaytag  Shop 

Norwalk . Herman  Sachs 

Norwich . Carl  SI.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

South  Manchester. Alfred  A.  Grezel 

So.  Norwalk . .A.  D.  Slorgan 

Stafford  Springs. ..  .Geo.  II.  Lord 
Stamford .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Torrington . The  Slaytag  Shop, 

J.  Diachenko,  Proprietor 
Wallingford. .  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
Waterbary ...  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
West  Haven... A.  A.  BlacPherson 
Westport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantic . Carl  SI.  Sharpe 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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Beef  Production  in  New  York  State 

How  to  Start  and  Handle  the  Business 


VANTAGEOUS  FACTORS.  —  The 
hree  most  important  factors  favor- 
ible  -to  beef  production  are :  1. 

Utilization  of  cheap  roughages.  2. 
Relatively  small  labor  requirement. 
>.  Limited  equipment  and  compara¬ 
tively  small  overhead.  In  general  there  are  two 
methods  of  beef  production,  viz.,  buying  steers  in  the 
open  market  or  establishing  a  beef  breeding  herd. 
Both  of  these  systems  have  their  own  peculiar  adap¬ 
tations  and  advantages.  Neither  is  without  the  in¬ 
evitable  hazard.  Beef  making  is  no  sure  road  to 
ease  and  prosperity ;  however,  properly  handled,  it 
does  offer  possibilities  for  a  fair  financial  return 
commensurate  to  the  physical  and  mental  effort 
expended. 

BUYING  STEERS  IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET.  — 
This  system  of  beef  production  subdivides  itself  into 
a  number  of  methods  of  handling  the  animals.  The 
steers  may  be  handled  as  “stockers”  or  “feeders,” 
and  the  system  of  handling  them  may  further  be 
classed  as  Summer  or  Winter  handling.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  South¬ 
west,  where  the  land  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation, 
large  breeding  herds  are  maintained,  the  bull  calves 
are  steered  and  later  shipped  to  the  markets  and 
sold  as  stockers  or  feeders.  Stockers  and  feeders 


are  essentially  the  same  general  type  of  steers,  the 
distinction  being  largely  merely  a  trade  term  refer¬ 
ring  somewhat  to  the  method  in  which  the  steers  are 
to  be  handled.  Stocker  steers  are  frequently  a  little 
thinner  and  younger  than  feeders.  Stockers  may 
be  purchased  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Summer  or  Winter  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  utilizing  cheap  roughages  or  pasture.  They 
should  be  so  handled  to  make  sufficient  gain  to  give 
a  fair  return  for  the  roughage  or  pasture  used.  They 
are  later  placed  in  the  feed  lot  and  fed  concentrates 
to  finish  them.  A  factor  that  is  frequently  overlooked 
in  figuring  profit  or  loss  on  feeding  steers  is  the 
price  of  the  feeds  fed  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  feeder's  farm.  If  the  major  portion  of  both 
roughages  and  concentrates  fed  are  not  home  pro¬ 
duced,  then  steer  feeding  is  highly  speculative.  How¬ 
ever,  where  hay  and  corn  silage  are  used  and  home¬ 
grown,  and  corn  or  barley  fed  as  the  basal  concen¬ 
trate  feed,  the  only  feed  that  need  be  purchased  is  a 
limited  amount  of  nitrogenous  concentrate,  usually 
cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  oilmeal  being  the  most 
suitable  and  economical.  If  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
can  be  grown  and  used  it  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  concentrate  necessary  to  use  in  the 
concentrate  ration. 

ROUGHAGE  AND  GRAIN.— In  the  first  part  of 


the  feeding  period  the  ration  should  consist  of 
roughage  alone ;  in  the  second  phase  of  the  feeding 
period  only  a  limited  amount  of  concentrates  should 
bo  fed,  while  in  last  phase  of  the  feeding  period 
the  concentrate  ration  is  increased  and  the  roughage 
is  decreased,  particularly  the  dry  roughage.  If  all 
of  the  feeds  used  are  produced  on  the  farm  of  the 
feeder,  except  the  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal,  and 
are  charged  against  the  steers  at  top  market  prices, 
and  the  final  results  show  that  the  feeder  came  out 
even  on  the  operation,  he  has  really  received  top 
market  price  for  his  feed  with  no  overhead  charge 
against  it,  because  it  has  all  been  charged  against 
the  steers.  In  addition  he  has  the  manure  to  con¬ 
serve  his  soil  fertility,  the  valuable  constituents  of 
which  would  have  been  totally  lost  had  he  sold  his 
crops  off  the  place  without  feeding  them.  Steers 
may  be  fattened  either  on  pasture  or  in  dry  lot.  The 
usual  method  and  probably  the  best  is  to  utilize  the 
pasture  alone,  and  then  place  them  in  dry  lot  in  the 
Fall  for  fattening.  The  length  of  the  fattening  per¬ 
iod  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  cattle 
when  placed  on  feed.  Where  whole  grain  is  fed  or 
even  cracked  corn  the  steers  should  have  hogs  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  hogs  should  weigh  from  50  to  75  lbs. 
when  placed  in  the  feed  lot,  and  run  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  pigs  to  each  five  steers,  if  the  steers  are 
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fairly  heavy  for  feeders ;  with  light  steers  two  pigs 
would  be  sufficient.  When  the  pigs  weigh  about  150 
lbs.  they  should  be  removed  and  fresh  ones  sub¬ 
stituted.  In  a  120-day  feeding  period  using  steers 
of  800  to  1,000  lbs.  weight  two  sets  of  hogs  will 
usually  be  finished  off  during  the  feeding  period  if 
shelled  or  ear  corn  is  used  as  the  basal  concentrate 
feed.  A  1,000-lb.  steer  on  full  feed  will  consume  as 
an  average  daily  ration  30  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  3  lbs. 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  14  lbs.  of  shelled  or  ground 
corn  or  ground  barley  and  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  or 
linseed  meal.  On  this  ration,  if  he  is  of  beef  type 
and  fair  quality,  he  will  make  an  average  daily  gain 
of  2.5  lbs.  The  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  gain  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  price  of  the  feeds.  In 
figuring  return  there  will  be  the  pork  produced,  the 
manure  obtained  and  fertility  returned  to  the  land, 
and  the  convenient  marketing  of  farm  crops  at  top 
price.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  cover  even  super¬ 
ficially  the  subject  of  steer  feeding  in  a  few  brief 
words ;  anyone  intending  to  feed  steers  should  care¬ 
fully  study  methods,  both  through  available  litera¬ 
ture  and  visiting  farms  where  steer  feeding  is  prac¬ 
ticed  before  making  heavy  investments  along  this 
line  of  live  stock  farming. 

RAISING  BEEF  CATTLE.— It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  a  good  purebred  beef  bull  is  a  necessity  for 
this  phase  of  beef  production.  Hereford,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Shorthorn  are  the  three  leading  beef 
breeds.  Each  of  these  breeds  has  certain  definite 
characteristics  and  adaptations.  The  Hereford  is 
noted  for  its  hardiness,  grazing  ability  and  prepo¬ 
tency.  The  Angus  is  noted  for  its  well-marbled  su¬ 
perior  carcass,  the  Shorthorn  for  its  performance 
both  in  the  feed  lot  and  at  the  pail.  Well-bred  in¬ 
dividuals  of  these  breeds  will  make  the  same  gain 
and  relative  return  for  feed  used.  In  founding  the 
beef  breeding  herd  whatever  breed  is  decided  upon 
one  should  obtain  as  good  foundation  cows  as  possi¬ 
ble.  By  “good”  is  meant  cows  with  plenty  of  frame, 
constitution  and  beef  type.  If  a  grade  herd  is  to 
be  established  it  offers  quite  a  problem  for  the  New 
York  State  farmer.  Where  can  he  obtain  good  grade 
beef  cows  in  this  State?  There  may  be  a  few  such 
cattle,  but  the  answer  is  he  cannot  obtain  them  at 
all  locally.  Purebreds  sell  for  more  than  grades  in 
the  beef  breeds  just  as  they  do  within  the  dairy 
breeds,  so  if  the  beginner  cannot  afford  to  start 
with  purebred  cows  he  must  of  necessity  grade  up 
his  own.  This  process  is  longer,  but  not  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle.  Mr.  A.  A.  Genereaux  of  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  started  a  few  years  ago  with  a  good 
Hereford  bull  and  crossed  him  on  good  grade  and 
some  purebred  Holstein  cows.  His  first  cross  pro¬ 
duced  a  black-bodied,  white-faced  calf  with  char¬ 
acteristic  beef  conformation  and  fleshing;  again 
crossing  the  best  heifers  of  these  cross-bred  calves 
on  a  Hereford  bull  the  next  calves  were  red  in  color 
with  the  characteristic  prepotent  white  face  of  the 
Hereford.  The  Holstein  foundation  cows  gave  plenty 
of  bone  and  good  frames  to  their  offspring.  After 
the  red  has  reappeared  in  the  second  generation 
cross  it  remains  true,  and  if  these  red  females  are 
bred  only  to  purebred  superior  Hereford  bulls  they 
thus  in  three  generations  grade  up  to  very  superior 
individuals. 

AVERAGING  COSTS.— Thirty  cows  is  about  the 
minimum  that  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  after 
the  herd  was  once  well  established  and  it  thus  lowers 
the  overhead  on  the  bull  investment.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  cows  for  the  year  must  be  charged 
against  the  calf,  which  is  later  fatted.  The  usual 
and  most  economical  system  of  maintaining  the  beef 
breeding  herd  is  to  utilize  land  for  pasture  which  is 
least  suitable  for  crops.  In  the  Fall  utilize  feed  for 
the  cows  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted,  such  as 
stubble  and  stalk  fields.  Let  the  calves  run  with 
their  dams  all  during  the  Summer  and  Fall.  Win¬ 
ter  over  on  the  cheapest  roughages  available,  such 
as  oat,  wheat  or  rye  straw,  or  inferior  hay,  but  no 
moldy  hay,  and  if  available  later  in  the  Winter  a 
little  corn  silage.  If  maintained  on  straw  or  corn 
fodder  alone  beef  cows  will  come  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  much  thriftier  condition  if  fed  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogenous  concentrate  daily.  The  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  has  conducted  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  yet  published  of  maintaining  the 
beef  breeding  herd.  They  maintained  beef  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  on  corn  silage  alone  and  1  lb.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  per  head  daily.  The  average  net  cost 
for  several  years  of  wintering,  including  labor,  feed 
and  bedding  and  overhead  was  $20.32.  Their  Win¬ 
ter  period  averaged  154  days.  The  cows  were  kept 
in  an  open  shed,  with  access  to  a  small  lot.  The  rest 
of  the  year  the  cows,  their  calves  and  the  growing 
stock  was  on  pasture  and  received  no  grain.  Two 
acres  of  Blue  grass  was  allowed  per  cow,  with  one 
acre  in  addition  for  each  calf  over  four  months  of 


age.  The  author  assisted  in  the  management  of  this 
herd  during  the  Winter  of  1915-16.  The  cows  so 
maintained  during  that  time  came  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  best  of  flesh,  and  even  with  a  small  total 
gain  in  live  weight.  There  were  old  cows  in  this 
herd,  as  fat  as  butter  throughout  the  year,  that  had 
never  received  a  bite  of  grain  during  their  entire 
lives  exclusive  of  the  silage  and  small  allowance  of 
meal. 

The  author  has  maintained  Shorthorn  cows  at 
Syracuse  University  Farm  for  the  past  four  years 
on  an  average  of  IS  lbs.  of  first  cutting  Alfalfa  per 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  during  the  Winter.  The  cows 
were  in  good  breeding  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  period.  R*  w.  duck. 

Syracuse  University. 


Let  the  Hikers  Hike 

1WAS  interested  in  the  article  appearing  on  page 
854,  under  the  caption,  “A  Cross  County  Hitch¬ 
hike  Trip.”  I  am  always  amused  when  I  see  or  read 
of  young  men  starting  out  with  the  declaration  that 
they  intend  seeing  the  country  and  enjoying  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  “hiking.”  It  sounds  romantic  and  cour¬ 
ageous— an  adventure  requiring  endurance  and  a 


Training  the  Young  Mechanic 

Some  children  take  naturally  to  machinery.  They  are 
interested  in  mechanics.  Whenever  they  see  a  revolving 
wheel  or  a  wire  leading  off  into  some  mysterious  place 
they  want  to  investigate.  You  can  hardly  satisfy  them 
with  anything  short  of  a  good  explanation.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  such  things.  The  little  fellow  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Paul  McIntyre,  is  studying  the  mechanics  of  a 
lawn  mower.  Starting  in  this  way,  who  knows  where 

he  may  end ! 

certain  amount  of  bravery.  But  how  many  carry 
out  their  intentions?  They  soon  realize  that  this 
“hiking”  is  not  exactly  what  they  had  pictured  it 
would  be ;  they  soon  degenerate  into  what  is  termed 
“thumb-jerkers,”  and  instead  of  trying  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  walking,  allow  their 
enthusiasm  to  lag  and  their  interest  to  wane,  and 
seek  “pick-ups”  along  the  way. 

Away  back  in  1880,  when  traveling  on  foot  in 
California  was  considered  somewhat  dangerous,  no 
railroads  penetrated  the  distance  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  camping  grounds  of  the  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley — more  than  200  miles.  I  started  out  alone,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  stage  trail  to  that  magnificent  spot,  and 
returned  via  another  route.  I  never  asked  to  be 
taken  aboard  (in  fact,  there  was  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities),  but  footed  it  day  after  day  until  I  reached 
my  destination.  The  temperature  at  times  reached 
high  altitudes — some  days  the  thermometer  registered 
100  degrees  and  more — but  I  found  plenty  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  covered  some  days  as  much  as  30  miles. 

This  method  of  traveling  permits  the  traveler  to 
see  and  inspect,  as  well  as  to  loiter  when  it  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  can  really  get  much  more  out  of  a  trip  than 
can  be  obtained  by  patronizing  railroads,  coaches  or 
automobiles.  In  all,  I  covered  nearly  400  miles  and 


was  about  three  weeks  doing  the  trip.  This  is  not 
written  in  a  boastful  spirit,  only  to  demonstrate  that 
if  one  desires  to  walk,  let  him  walk,  and  walking  is 
becoming  easier  every  day,  as  highways  are  not  the 
stumbling  blocks  they  were  back  in  the  eighties. 

M.  L. 


True  Varieties  of  Potatoes 

ARIETIES  of  the  larger  fruits  come  and  go. 
Baldwin  and  Spy  apples,  Bartlett  pear  or  El- 
berta  peach  remain  in  cultivation,  fixed  in  habit  and 
appearance.  They  have  a  sure  place  in  the  market. 
Substitution  is  easily  detected.  Strawberry  varieties 
are  often  badly  mixed.  We  have  known  people  to 
condemn  the  Marshall  variety  from  growing  some 
sour  poor  little  fruit  that  they  bought  for  the  true 
variety.  Probably  Howard  is  the  most  popular  all 
around  strawberry  today,  yet  it  is  often  criticized 
because  some  inferior  thing  goes  masquerading  un¬ 
der  its  name.  And  take  varieties  of  potatoes.  We 
doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  more  useful  set  of  varieties 
than  the  Carman  group.  These  included  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh.  We  can  well  remember  when  these  po¬ 
tatoes  were  introduced.  A  small  tuber  was  sent  to 
each  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  cared  for  it.  These 
tubers  were  of  course  small.  Some  readers  consid¬ 
ered  these  “little  runts”  as  unworthy  of  attention 
and  threw  them  away.  Others  cut  them  into  as 
many  “eyes”  as  possible,  gave  them  garden  care  and 
grew  a  good-sized  stock.  We  remember  that  when 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  sent  out  one  man  grew  nearly  25 
lbs.  from  a  little  tuber  not  much  larger  than  a  wal¬ 
nut.  The  second  year  good-sized  crops  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  in  time  the  variety  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  country.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  other  Carman  varieties.  They  were 
grown  everywhere,  yet  now  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
find  true  seed.  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  3 
may  be  found  fairly  pure,  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
one  of  the  best  potatoes  ever  grown,  has  practically 
disappeared.  Green  Mountain  seems  to  be  the  wolf 
in  the  fold  among  potatoes !  It  seems  to  have  mixed 
in  and  obscured  the  identity  of  Irish  Cobbler  and 
a  dozen  other  good  varieties.  We  have  seen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  Irish  Cobbler  was  planted  in 
order  to  obtain  an  early  crop,  yet  at  early  harvest 
40  per  cent  proved  to  be  Green  Mountains  which 
were  still  small  and  green.  The  plan  of  certifying 
potato  seed  has  worked  out  well  with  several  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  We  think  it  would  pay  some  seeds¬ 
man  to  make  an  effort  to  re-introduce  the  Carman 
varieties  and  have  them  certified.  This  would  be 
particularly  useful  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  True 
specimens  of  that  variety  will  give  a  heavy  yield  of 
the  finest  quality.  It  is  high  time  the  soggy  poor 
quality  of  specimens  were  cut  out.  Does  anyone 
know  where  true  specimens  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
can  be  found? 


“Dog  Fennel,,  as  an  Insecticide 

I  have  been  looking  some  into  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  safe,  non-poisonous  spray  for  insects  and 
bacteria,  and  in  my  observation,  I  find  that  the  very 
abundant  weed,  dog  fennel,  is,  here  at  least,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  kind  of  insects  upon  the  plant.  On 
looking  into  an  old  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (1879)  I  con¬ 
clude  this  weed  to  be  the  Foeniculum  vulgare  there 
quite  minutely  described.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of 
producing  effectively,  and  at  suitable  cost  something  to 
replace  the  present  scary  idea  of  danger  in  sprays  used, 
it  would  interest  me,  and  perhaps  others  to  know  of  a 
means  of  preparation.  What  can  you  tell  me?  J.  J.  P. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HE  manufacture  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
has  become  a  great  business  in  this  country,  and 
many  entomologists,  pathologists,  chemists,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  private  individuals  are  engaged  in  de¬ 
vising  new  compounds  in  the  hope  of  finding  more 
effective  and  more  economical  materials  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  new  mixtures  which  seem  good  in 
theory  and  may  give  excellent  results  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  on  a  few  plants  in  an  experimental  way,  do  not 
prove  of  any  value  when  used  in  the  field  by  the 
grower  on  a  practical  scale.  Most  people  would  be 
surprised  if  they  knew  of  the  careful,  long-time,  and 
thorough  experiments  which  entomologists  and 
pathologists  have  to  make  before  they  can  recom¬ 
mend  a  new  compound.  There  are  many  questions 
to  be  answered  before  one  can  say  to  a  grower  that 
here  is  a  mixture  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  give 
better  and  more  effective  results  than  the  old  ones 
which  have  been  used  so  long.  For  example,  will  the 
new  mixture  harm  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied? 
If  it  is  harmless  to  potatoes,  is  it  also  harmless  to 
apple  foliage  and  fruit?  How  will  it  affect  peaches? 
Can  it  be  combined  with  other  substances  like  tobac¬ 
co,  soap,  lime-sulphur,  and  Bordeaux?  How  will  it 
affect  the  spray  pump— will  it  corrode  the  valves  or 
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“eat  up”  the  hose?  Will  it  actually  kill  biting  in¬ 
sects?  How  will  it  affect  sucking  insects?  Does  it 
stick  well  to  the  foliage  or  does  a  light  rain  wash 
it  off  at  once?  Does  it  spread  in  a  thin  coat  over  the 
leaf  or  does  it  gather  in  drops  leaving  part  of  the 
leaf  bare  where  the  insect  can  eat  and  get  no  poison? 
Is  it  economical? 

The  writer  is  unable  to  determine  just  what  plant 
J.  J.  P.  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  dog  fennel, 
but  is  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  refers  to  the 
common  plant  known  as  Mayweed  or  dog  fennel, 
with  the  botanical  name  Anthemis  cotula.  There  is, 
however,  another  plant  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  Eupatorium  capillifolium,  that  is 
known  as  dog  fennel.  In  either  case,  nothing  au¬ 
thoritative  is  known  concerning  the  insecticidal 
properties  of  the  plant. 

One  writer  says  regarding  the  first  one  “that  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  destroy  all  insects.” 
Another  writer,  who  seems  to  have  actually  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  and  found  out  something  definite 
about  it,  says,  “The  powdered  flower  heads  were 
very  effective  against  bedbugs,  fleas  and  flies,  but 
ineffective  against  grain  worms  and  other  caterpil¬ 
lars.”  A  third  writer  says,  “It  is  not  effective 
against  flies.” 

The  common  Foeniculum  vulgare  which  J.  J.  P. 
mentions  is  a  harmless  medicinal  plant  used  to  give 
to  patients  to  relieve  flatulence.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  most  caterpillars  and  probably  most  insects 
would  be  unaffected  by  it.  At  any  rate,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  insecticidal  value  would  be  a  tech¬ 
nical  job  for  the  chemist  and  entomologist,  and 
might  take  a  very  long  time  and  involve  consider¬ 
able  expense.  glenn  w.  iierrick. 


Stationary  Spraying  in  New  Jersey 

BEGINNING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  —  Ever 
since  the  Pacific  Northwest  fruit  growers  start¬ 
ed  using  stationary  spraying  equipment  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  among  eastern 
growers,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  because 
of  our  different  spray  schedules  and  materials  it 
simply  could  not  be  done.  Charles  Repp,  of  John 
Repp  &  Sons,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  like  lots  of  other 
men,  has  demonstrated  that  what  “they”  say  can't 
be  done  is,  in  fact,  easy  of  accomplishment.  If  Mr. 
Repp  was  a  stationary  spraying  outfit  salesman  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  half  the  eastern  growers 
converted  to  the  new  system  within  a  twelvemonth. 
He  is  exceedingly  enthusiastic  over  the  performance 
in  liis  orchard.  Getting  the  new  system  installed 
was  no  easy  task,  however,  for  he  had  to  trample 
underfoot  a  tremendous  amount  of  adverse  advice 
and  criticism. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.  —  On  June  9  I 
visited  his  orchard,  a  100-acre  planting  of  20-year 
old  trees  that  bore  90,000  bushels  of  apples  last  year, 
and  every  indication  at  present  predicts  a  like  crop 
this  year.  It  has  been  wonderful  scab  weather  here 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  Mr.  Repp’s  orchard  seems  to 
be  free  from  this  disease.  Nine  big  power  sprayers, 
with  their  complement  of  men,  required  12  days  to 
spray  that  100  acres  thoroughly.  With  the  stationary 
outfit  the  trees  are  thoroughly  sprayed  in  three  days. 
Heretofore  his  spraying  gang  knew  that  when  they 
started  putting  on  the  calyx  spray  they  had  a  steady 
spraying  job  until  August  1,  and,  frankly,  they  did 
not  like  the  prospect  of  three  months’  spraying.  Nine 
men  do  the  spraying.  Each  has  two  attendants  to 
pull  the  200  ft.  of  hose  about  behind  the  spray-gun 
holder-nozzleman.  The  hose  is  fitted  with  the  new 
type  sprayer-gun,  which  easily  threw  a  good  spray 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  These  nine  men  put  about 
2,400  gallons  of  spray  material  on  the  trees  in  an 
hour.  The  attendants  are  on  the  payroll  only  for 
the  days  worked — they  are  floaters.  The  nozzlemen 
are  permanent  employes. 

THE  OUTFIT. — The  spraying  outfit  consists  of 
two  300-gallon  round-bottom  tanks  with  agitators  in 
the  bottom  of  each.  One  tank  is  above  the  other. 
Jersey  dry  mix  was  beiiig  used.  It  was  mixed  in  the 
upper  tank  and  ran  into  the  lower  tank  as  needed. 
The  suction  hose  led  from  the  lower  tank  to  three 
pumps,  the  working  parts  of  which  were  enclosed 
and  so  built  that  metal  does  not  rub  against  metal. 
These  pumps  were  working  in  unison,  but  they  are 
so  arranged  that  only  one  or  more  may  be  used  at 
one  time.  The  pressure  gauge  on  each  showed  400 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mains  run  from  the  pumps  to 
each  end  of  the  orchard ;  from  these  pipes  stretch 
across  the  orchard.  It  is  to  these  latter  that  the 
nozzlemen  attach  their  hose.  The  mains  are  2-in.  in 
diameter  at  the  pump,  but  they  reduce  a  little  in  size 
at  every  T  where  a  cross  orchard  line  joins  the 
main,  until  at  the  far  end,  3,800  ft.  from  the  pumps, 
the  main  line  is  only  y2  in.  in  diameter.  T  stood  at 


the  far  end  for  a  few  minutes,  where  there  was  a 
pressure  gauge ;  a  man  had  a  hose  attached  to  the 
cross  orchard  line  not  far  away,  and  throwing  a 
good  spray_on  the  trees,  yet  the  gauge  showed  a 
pressure  of  300  lbs.  Remember  there  were  eight 
other  men  spraying  at  the  same  time — all  with 
spray-guns — and  as  I  have  already  said,  “shooting 
juice”  on  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  2,400  gallons  an 
hour.  Or,  each  man  was  applying  spray  material 
at  the  rate  of  4 yz  gallons  a  minute.  The  spray-guns 
are  never  shut  off. 

COST  OF  INSTALLATION.— -As  to  cost :  Each  of 
those  three  pumps  cost  $500.  It  costs  about  $10  an 


This  shows  a  tomato  ranch  in  California,  where  stakes 
are  used.  Plants  grown  in  this  way  supply  most  of  the 
fresh  tomatoes  grown  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  from  October  to  January. 

acre  to  pipe  the  orchard,  plus  common  help  to  install. 
The  pipe  lines  across  the  orchard  are  y2- in.  pipe,  and 
are  laid  380  ft.  apart,  and  deep  enough  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  usual  cultivating 
tools.  Force  of  circumstances,  soil,  water  supply, 
etc.,  demand  clean  cultivation  in  these  South  Jersey 
orchards.  Mr.  Repp  considers  stationary  spraying 
outfits  have  come  to  the  East  to  stay.  He  considers 
they  are  much  cheaper  to  install  and  maintain  than 
sprayers  on  wheels.  He  has  had  no  trouble  from 
clogging  pipes — one  of  the  troubles  predicted  by  all 
the  wiseacres.  The  secret  of  this  is  due  to  the  small¬ 
sized  pipes,  the  friction  of  the  spray  material  pre¬ 
venting  this  trouble.  The  South  Jersey  sand  has 
gi’eat  cutting  qualities.  On  Mr.  Repp’s  nine  spray¬ 
ers  he  was  installing  new  parts  every  three  or  four 
days,  for  all  exposed  gears,  etc.,  wore  out  rapidly. 
He  bought  replacement  parts  by  the  dozen.  His  re¬ 
placements  alone  cost  him  $S00  a  year. 

Everyone  acquainted  with  Mr.  Repp  knows  he  is 
tremendously  enthusiastic  about  his  new  achieve¬ 
ments,  so  inquiries  were  made  regarding  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  these  stationary  equipments.  Various  re¬ 
plies  were  received,  but  finally  one  man  sized  up  the 
situation  thus ;  “Mr.  B.  is  greatly  impressed  with  the 
performance  of  Repp's  outfit  and  will  install  an 
outfit  in  his  orchard  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
money  out  of  his  present  spraying  equipment.” 
Further  inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  Mr.  B. 
was  one  of  the  most  conservative,  level-headed  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity.  p.  t.  barnes. 


Fancy  Work  on  Tomatoes 

THE  California  packer  wraps  each  tomato  in  tis¬ 
sue  paper  on  which  is  printed  the  distributor’s 
or  packer's  trademark.  They  pack  it  label  upwards, 


How  fancy  tomatoes  are  packed.  This  field  packer  in 
California  is  giving  the  final  twist  to  the  wrapper  and 
handling  valuable  tomatoes  like  the  tender,  costly  prod¬ 
uct  they  really  are. 

with  about  the  same  care  and  skill  as  the  North¬ 
western  apple  packers,  but  handling  the  fruit  more 
gently  because  of  even  greater  liability  of  bruising. 
Grades  for  tomatoes  have  been  adopted  and  shipping 
point  inspection  is  almost  universal  in  the  California 
tomato  shipping  districts.  Some  stations  ship  from 
200  to  400  carloads  a  year. 

The  tomato  business  in  sections  distant  from  mar¬ 
kets  is  regarded  as  highly  uncertain.  Freight 


charges  are  high,  and  the  state  of  the  market  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  the 
East.  If  tomato  crops  in  other  sections  are  killed 
out  early  there  are  several  months  of  good  demand 
for  the  California  product. 

The  test  of  fitness  for  shipment  is  of  interest  to 
those  who  pack  tomatoes  to  be  kept  a  long  time. 
Ripeness  for  shipping  is  defined  as  the  stage  when 
the  contents  of  the  seed  cavity  of  the  tomato  has 
begun  to  develop  a  jelly-like  consistency  and  the 
seeds  are  fully  formed.  At  this  stage  the  tomatoes 
are  green  but  not  too  green  to  develop  a  fairly  good 
flavor.  If  allowed  to  become  riper,  they  would  not 
stand  up  under  the  long  journey  to  market.  G.  B.  B. 


Rivers  and  Corn  Borers 

HIS  year  the  borer  has  made  a  jump  across  the 
Mississippi  divide  in  several  places.  The  same 
move  has  put  his  borership  into  territory  where  it 
is  in  general  harder  to  control  him.  We  will  need 
better  cutting  off  and  raking  machinery  if  we  are  to 
make  a  good  clean-up.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  farmers  here  and  to  the  west  can  cut  and 
silo  or  shred  all  corn.  But  this  xvould  involve  a 
great  change  in  the  hog  to  cattle  ratio.  Who  would 
drink  the  flood  of  milk?  Surely  there  would  have 
to  be  trainloads  of  milk  from  the  Middle  West  going 
into  New  York  City.  Or  where?  Merely  to  state 
this  proposition  shows  its  practical  impossibility. 

Methods  must  be  devised  for  cleaning  wholesale 
without  hand  picking.  By  looking  up  the  number 
of  “general  farmers”  in  the  Agricultural  Yearbook 
(1924)  and  on  another  page  the  corn  acreage  I  find 
that  roughly  there  are  2.G  acres  corn  per  “general 
farmer”  in  New  England,  5.5  in  New  York,  9.4  in 
Pennsylvania,  1G  in  Ohio,  24.2  in  Indiana,  41.5  in 
Illinois,  and  52  in  Iowa.  That  means  it  is  20  times 
as  hard  for  an  Iowa  farmer  to  hand-pick  his  corn¬ 
stalks  as  for  a  New  Englander.  Eastern  Ohio  is 
about  like  New  York,  but  parts  of  Western  Ohio  ap¬ 
proach  the  Illinois  standard.  Time  and  invention 
can  be  expected  to  help  us  out,  but  meanwhile  I  am 
interested  in  how  fast  the  borer  is  likely  to  be 
spread  by  rivers. 

The  borer  is  now  in  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  in¬ 
festation  has  been  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  St.  Joseph  River  comes  close  to  streams 
flowing  into  the  Kankakee  River.  Borers  have  been 
found  in  Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.,  but  this  infestation  is 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  by  an  auto.  The 
likelihood  of  these  rivers  carrying  borer  larvae  is  a 
moot  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  midwest  rivers  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  remarkably  well  adapted  to  cornstalk  transport. 
The  country  is  mostly  fairly  level,  and  the  larger 
streams  meander  over  wide  bottoms.  These  are  apt 
to  be  called  “corn  bottoms”  because  of  the  principal 
crop.  Great  areas  of  this  plant  are  grown  below 
average  high  water  mark  when  the  ice  goes  out  in 
the  Spring  or  late  Winter.  The  bottom  land  corn  is 
rarely  cut,  so  when  ice  jams  or  Spring  floods  occur 
the  stalks  are  carried  down  by  acres  and  sections 
and  townships  almost.  Bushes  over  the  bottoms  are 
thickly  festooned  with  corn  fodder  remnants  and 
stalks  are  piled  deep  in  slaekwater  or  where  brush 
traps  have  caught  them.  After  the  borer  regula¬ 
tions  are  put  in  force  along  Middle  West  rivers 
much  of  the  bottomland  cornstalks  will  be  broken  off 
by  poling  as  opportunity  offers  in  the  Winter.  In 
that  case  they  will  be  carried  down  stream  even 
more  unanimously  than  before.  Now  it  has  been 
well  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  borer  larvm 
will  live  a  month  or  more  in  the  cold  water  of  early 
Spring.  How  could  the  borer  infestation  fail  to  be 
distributed  by  such  means?  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  do  a  very  good  job  of  gathering  and 
destroying  these  river-borne  stalks  by  hand.  They 
are  spread  around  in  such  inaccessible  places. 

And  yet,  in  seeming  contradiction,  is  the  fact  that 
no  borers  are  found  on  the  lower  Hudson,  though  the 
same  river  and  the  Mohawk  are  pretty  well  infested 
in  a  fairly  large  region  about  Albany.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  New  York  conditions  might  be  very  differ¬ 
ent.  If  only  a  tenth  of  as  much  corn  is  grown  per 
area  as  in  the  Middle  West  and  nearly  all  of  it  is 
cut  for  silage,  etc.,  there  might  be  only  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  as  many  stalks  to  float  down  the  river, 
from  the  causes  stated  alone.  If  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  have  narrower  valleys  there  might  be  less 
corn  proportionately  below  high-water  mark  of 
river.  Hence  less  torn  off  by  floods.  From  the  map 
the -lower  Hudson  appears  a  slow,  deep  and  com¬ 
paratively  straight  river.  So  cornstalks  carried  part¬ 
ly  down  might  be  more  apt  to  waterlog  and  sink 
instead  of  being  strewn  on  bushes  along  the  bank. 
With  aH-these  factors  the  Hudson  might  conceivably 
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Kill  the  Borer 

With  Clean  Plowing 


Plow  deep  and  clean — cover  all  trash  deeply  and  com¬ 
pletely — that’s  the  rule  now.  It’s  a  good  farming  practice 
whether  the  borer  is  present  or  not.  If  you  can’t  put  your  old 
tractor  plow  in  shape  for  clean  plowing,  see  the 


John  Deere 

You  can  get  the  No.  5-A  equip¬ 
ped  with: 

— 16-inch  bottoms,  the  width  best 
adapted  for  deep,  clean  plowing. 
— 18-inch  rolling  coulters  that  cut 
through  heavy  accumulations 
of  stalks  and  trash. 

— independent  jointers  that  “stay 
put’  ’  in  all  conditions,  and  assist 
greatly  towards  deep  covering 
of  trash. 

• — moldboard  wing  extensions  that 
insure  close  lapping  of  the  fur¬ 
row  slices. 


No.  5'A  Plow 

— non-clogging  trash  wires  that 
hold  down  all  loose  trash  until 
it  is  plowed  under. 

The  No.  5-A  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  plows  John  Deere 
ever  made.  It  does  much  better 
work,  pulls  lighter  and  lasts  much 
longer  than  ordinary  tractor  plows. 

You  can  get  it  with  or  without 
corn  borer  equipment,  in  two-bot¬ 
tom  and  three-bottom  sizes.  See 
it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 


FREE  BOOKLETS.  Write  today  for  free  booklets  on  the  No.  5-A  Plow 
and  on  Corn  Borer  Control.  Address  Jobn  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  TF-537. 


JOHNKDEERE 


■  TH^TRAD^MARI^^QUAU^^MADEFAMOUSBY^OO^MPLEMEIjrrsJ 


Beautiful  IHICrC  for  cut  flowers  for  supplying 
Varieties  Ik|\|<\  roadside  markets,  $4.00 
MIXED  llliJLlJ  per  100  plants  wholesale. 
Special  Offering — Mother  of  Pearl,  Alcazar,  Lord  of  June, 
Fro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi,  Archeveque,  Seminole, 
Rhein  Nixe,  Her  Majesty,  Shekinah,  Madame  Chereau, 
Isolene,  Opera,  Quaker  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanar- 
dalia.  Iris  King,  May  Queen.  Your  choice  postpaid, 
labeled  of  4  for  $1 .00,  10  for  $2.00,  or  the  whole  20  for 
$3.00.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Mneedoii,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


“That  Please”  Postpaid  by 
return  mail,  or  your  money  back. 
All  varieties.  Celery,  Cauliflower, 
Beets,  Mangels.  3  doz.,  25e;  100 — 50c;  500 — $2.00; 
1,000 — $8.  ?5.  Cabbage,  3  Doz.,  25e;  100 — 45c;  300 — 
$1.00;  1,000— #2.50.  Catalog. 

KOllltEK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Brocoli  Pays  Good  Money 


Early  greens  will  make  300  pounds  seed  per  acre. 
1  paid  $6.00  pound — selling  at  #3.50.  1  pound 
seeds  acre.  Give  it  a  trial.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  Oelinar,  Del. 


KARTOPAKAPPLEBOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAKTOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballnead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  $2.00  per  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


12  DELPHINIUMS  H;?5 


■■  ■  1  {Hardy  Larkspur)  1  ■ 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hardy  Phlox, 
Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Coral 
Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Hardy  Aster,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox¬ 
glove,  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet 
Pea,  Hardy  Pink,  Pyrethrum,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia, 
Sweet  William  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year,  all 
of  which  may  be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and 
will  bloom  next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and 
October  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express 
All  Varieties  F. 

or  Parcel 
O.  B.  S  e 

100 

600 

1,000  o 

Cabbage . 

85e 

$1.00 

$1.65 

Cauliflower . 

65c 

2.00 

3.50 

Celery . 

50c 

1.85 

2.76 

Brussel  Sprouts . 

50e 

1.50 

2.50 

Tomato . 

40c 

1.15 

1.80 

Catalog:  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 

SEWELL, 

Post 

well 

6,000 
>r  More 
$1.25 
8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.65 
N.  J. 


Cut  Baling  Costs  Down 

Thresh  and  bale  at  one  time  with  the  same  labor,  same  power.  Bale  before 
straw  is  ruined  by  rain.  Handle  3  to  5  tons  of  straw  an  hour  with  the 


Automatic  Feed  Baler 

Belts  direct  to  the  cylinder  shaft  of  the  thresher.  Uses 
thresher  engine  power.  The  one  automatic  baler  that 
works  successfully  behind  any  thresher,  of  any  size. 
“Eli”  is  equipped  with  feed  table;  conveyor  may  be 
slipped  off  and  feed  table  used.  Press  and  conveyor 
controlled  by  separate  clutches;  press  clutch  stops  press 
gearing  almost  instantly  without  stopping  engine  or  press  flywheel.  “Eli” 
makes  bigger,  heavier,  firmer  bales.  Get  FREE  literature,  prices,  all  facts. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY,  Dept.  52,  Quincy,  Illinois 


have  its  shores  only  one-thousandth  as 
much  ornamented  with  last  years  corn¬ 
stalks  as  a  Middle  West  river. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  lived  both  on  the  Hudson  and  on  the 
Wabash  or  Illinois,  or  some  fairly  large 
tributary  of  these  rivers  going  through 
heavy  corn  country.  Such  a  man  could 
give  a  good  comparison,  especially  if  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  or  trapping 
a  little  along  the  shores  of  the  streams. 
Does  each  mile  of  the  lower  Hudson  have 
about  as  many  stalks  as  could  be  grown 
on  a  section  or  are  cornstalks  a  scarce 
article  there?  The  spread  of  the  borer, 
the  price  of  corn  a  few  years  hence,  land 
values,  borer  regulations  and  other  things 
may  depend  on  the  right  answer. 

Ohio.  BEN  P.  EDGERTON. 


Cool  Seasons  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Crops 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  soil  in  my  lot?  I  cannot  raise 
spinach  at  all,  while  lettuce  does  fairly 
well.  I  can  raise  red  raspberries,  and 
the  purple  varieties  make  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  while  the  blackcaps  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  Some  make  a  very 
feeble  growth  for  awhile  and  then  die, 
while  other  plants  will  not  even  start  to 
grow.  I  have  a  couple  of  plants  this 
year  where  I  had  an  asparagus  bed,  and 
they  are  sending  up  some  vigorous  canes. 
Tomato  plants  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  not  been  doing  well,  not  making 
near  the  growth  they  did,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  not  getting  more  than  half  the  to¬ 
matoes  that  I  had  been  getting.  Aster 
plants  make  very  feeble  growth,  and  the 
flowers  are  small  when  they  should  be 
large,  and  a  number  of  other  flower  plants 
act  the  same  way.  I  manured  the  ground 
well  last  year  and  this  Spring  I  bought 
a  bag  of  4-8-4  fertilizer,  but  I  can  see 
very  little  effect  if  any  yet.  Of  course 
this  has  been  a  very  poor  season  for  any¬ 
thing  to  grow,  as  it  has  been  too  cool. 
Celery  doesn’t  do  so  well  any  more  and 
even  beans  are  not  so  vigorous. 

Catawissa,  Pa.  J.  L.  B. 

The  only  rhyme  and  reason  that  we  can 
discover  in  your  situation  is  temperature. 
The  last  few  seasons  have  been  cool  ones. 
Peas  do  well  but  tomatoes,  peppers,  mel¬ 
ons  and  other  warm  season  crops  do  poor¬ 
ly.  One  vegetable  grower  in  Western 
New  York  decided  to  plant  no  melons  this 
season  because  lie  believed  it  would  be  a 
cool  one.  So  far  he  lias  been  correct. 
The  temperature  was  40  in  his  locality 
on  June  16,  and  tomato  plants  have  not 
yet  started  to  grow.  Lima  beans  have 
rotted  in  the  ground  and  flowers  are  com¬ 
ing  slowly. 

There  is  no  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  failure  with  blackcaps  and  success 
with  red  and  purple  raspberries.  Purple 
raspberries  are  a  cross  between  the  red 
and  black  sorts.  Black  raspberries  are 
more  difficult  to  grow,  but  there  is  no 
connection  between  cool  seasons.  Look 
for  mosaic,  crown-gall,  or  Winter  injury, 
and  if  the  stock  is  poor  try  some  new 
clean  plants.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Tree  Dying 

I  have  a  very  fine  apple  tree,  about  10 
years  old,  which  had  an  abundance  of 
blossoms  this  year,  more  than  it  ever  had. 
The  foliage  is  now  very  scarce,  hardly 
any  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  getting 
brown  and  dead.  I  think  the  apple  is  a 
Spitzenburg.  T.  H.  P. 

West  Norwood,  N.  J. 

Trees  that  are  dying  or  on  the  down 
grade  frequently  bloom  full  as  though  in 
a  final  effort  to  produce  fruit  and  seed 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  This  may  be 
your  case.  The  real  cause  of  weakened 
condition  may  be  borers,  Winter  injury, 
wet  feet  or  something  of  the  same  in¬ 
sidious  and  dangerous  type.  Esopus 
Spitzenburg  is  not  overly  hardy.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  particular  insect  or 
disease  is  responsible — unless  it  be  the 
borer.  Look  for  borers  and  also  look 
after  drainage,  cultivation  and  anything 
that  will  improve  the  general  vigor  of  the, 
tree.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  nitrate 
or  of  ammonium  sulphate  will  do  no 
harm.  H.  B.  T. 


Tenants’  Right  to  Pick 
Flowers 

Friends  of  mine  rented  a  house  for  $50 
per  month,  which  the  landlord  said  should 
bring  $75,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  place  were  sold  they  would  have  to 
move.  Also  the  landlord  asked  them  this  : 
“I  don’t  suppose  you  want  all  the  fruit.” 
There  are  berries  of  all  kinds,  etc.  My 
friends  supposed  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  flowers  also  and  sold  $15  worth  of 
lilacs,  doing  no  damage  to  the  bushes. 
Now  the  landlord  says  that  they  ruined 
the  bushes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
take  three  years  to  replace  the  damage 
done.  We  know  better,  as  we  have  been 
living  in  the  country  and  know  that  it 
rather  improves  flowers  and  shrubs  to 


keep  the  blossoms  picked.  Can  the  land¬ 
lord  make  them  any  trouble?  Also  he 
said  that  if  someone  came  along  and  of¬ 
fered  them  more  rent  they  (my  friends) 
would  have  to  get  out.  I  told  them  to 
notify  the  landlord  that  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  and  not  to  wait  until  he  told  them  to 
go.  He  was  just  provoked  because  they 
sold  the  flowers,  I  think.  L.  A.  E. 

New  York. 

The  renting  of  the  property  included 
not  only  the  house  but  also  the  grounds 
and  the  flowers  and  the  shrubbery  there¬ 
on.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  use  of 
the  grounds  as  to  the  use  of  the  home. 
Improper  use  constitutes  waste.  Whether 
or  not  the  picking  of  the  lilacs  would 
constitute  waste  would  be  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  decided  on  the  evidence ;  $15 
worth  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  lot.  There 
is  nothing  to  stop  the  landlord  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  claim  for  damages  and  bringing 
suit  thereon.  c.  s.  L. 


Points  on  Pennsylvania 
School  Law 

W.  B.  does  not  get  much  of  an  answer 
to  his  inquiry  about  a  proposed  school 
consolidation  on  page  836.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  mighty  good  school  code  that  gives 
real  home  rule,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  that  the  citizens  promptly  express 
themselves.  I  hanpen  to  be  on  the  board 
in  our  township  because  our  former  board 
did  not  “behave,”  so  we  voted  them  out 
of  office,  as  they  would  have  loaded  us 
with  taxes.  An  adjoining  township  over 
in  Washington  County  had  the  very  same 
problem  that  your  reader  has.  They  went 
to  the  County  Court  and  got  an  injunc¬ 
tion  first,  as  I  believe  the  school  board 
had  done  something  irregular  in  buying 
property  for  the  proposed  consolidated 
school,  and  this  tied  the  matter  up  until 
they  elected  a  new  board. 

From  my  experiences  I  would  advise 
V  •  B.  to  start  right  away  to  agitate  the 
matter  and  have  a  mass  meeting,  inviting 
the  board,  and  if  they  will  not  commit 
themselves,  then  get  safe  candidates  se- 
lected  oil  nil  tickets  for  the  Fall  primary. 
If  they  lose  in  one  party  at  the  primary, 
they  can  throw  all  of  their  votes  to  the 
right  candidates  in  other  parties  at  the 
November  election.  We  made  a  pretty 
good  canvass,  saw  both  men  and  women 
voters,  and  then  just  before  the  primary 
and  election  used  the  telephone  as  a  re¬ 
minder.  Of  course,  if  there  is  not  enough 
sentiment  against  consolidation  they  will 
have  to  take  their  medicine. 

I  can  see  where  consolidation  will  be  of 
advantage  to  some  townships  if  the  con¬ 
tour  and  roads  would  permit,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  know  how  to  finance  and  build, 
but  the  school  bus  problem  is  a  study  in 
itself.  Most  of  the  demand  for  consolida¬ 
tion  comes  from  professional  educators 
who  have  “single  track”  minds  and  are 
always  ready  to  try  almost  any  scheme 
on  the  public  and  at  the  public’s  expense. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  man  as,  head 
of  our  State  Board  of  Education  who 
was  wished  on  us  from  New  York  State, 
and  with  whom  you  are  familiar.  He 
attempted  to  centralize  the  whole  school 
government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Harrisburg,  and  built  up  a  staff  there 
that  cost  more  annually  to  maintain  than 
those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Iowa  combined.  After  a  great  cam¬ 
paign,  with  the  State  Grange  leading, 
Governor  Pinehot  retired  him.  It  was 
an  awful  Waterloo  for  the  “highbrows,” 
but  they  are  still  trying  to  bore  in. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  c.  degelman. 


Papers,  Schools  and  Laws 

The  more  I  see  of  other  papers  the 
more  thankful  I  am  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a 
paper  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  help 
the  rural  people.  I  hope  that  the  case 
at  Madrid  will  be  carried  to  a  finish,  as 
it  is  a  case  which  I  consider  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  all  country  people.  If  they 
have  insufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
case  I  will  give  $5  to  aid  them. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  oetopodal 
hold  the  Education  Department  has  on 
the  schools,  on  the  people.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  worthless  school  read¬ 
ers,  no  one  seemed  to  place  the  blame 
where  I  do;  that  is,  on  the  department. 
I  have  attended  teachers’  institutes  and 
meetings  where  some  instructor  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  department  would 
recommend  a  new  book.  Many  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  they  must  obey.  I 
have  been  called  “old-fashioned”  by  the 
school  superintendent  because  I  tried  to 
keep  the  better  hooks  in  my  schools.  He 
has  always  tried  to  injure  me  on  the 
sly.  Many  a  time  he  has  sneaked  in  my 
school  room  and  out  again  not  daring  to 
say  a  word  to  my  face,  as  he  knew  that 
I  did  not  have  to  “pat  him  on  the  back” 
as  the  rest  of  the  teachers  had  to  do. 

When  the  township  school  law  was  in 
force  all  the  trustees’  books  were  taken 
from  the  districts  and  have  not  been  re¬ 
turned.  At  the  close  of  that  school  year, 
it  was  rumored  that  the  town  school 
board  could  not  balance  their  account  be¬ 
cause  of  a  deficiency  of  $150.  They  made 
oiit  some  kind  of  a  statement  and  filed  it 
with  t lie  town  clerk,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  school  superintendent  took  it 
from  that  office.  It  has  never  been  seen 
since.  The  secretary  of  the  town  hoard 
could  hardly  write  his  own  name,  to  say 
nothing  about  keeping  an  account.  These 
are  public  records  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  r.  t. 

New  York. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Earthworms  a  Pest  in  Cold 
Frames 

Can  you  advise  anything  to  kill  or  con¬ 
trol  “angle”  or  earthworms  in  the  gar¬ 
den?  They  seem  worst  in  the  cold  frames. 
They  make  their  attacks  at  night.  In 
the  morning  the  plants  look  as  though 
they  had  been  tramped  down  and  pulled 
out.  Many  are  drawn  partly  into  the 
ground  top  first,  as  are  also  many 
that  have  not  been  pulled  out.  They 
seem  to  have  a  particular  spite  on  my 
tomatoes  which  I  transplanted  in  2-in. 
plant  crocks.  H.  C.  J. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Earthworms  feed  on  almost  anything 
that  comes  their  way — leaves,  living  and 
partly  decayed,  humus  matter  in  the  soil, 
eggs  and  larvae  of  insects,  raw  or  cooked 
lean  and  fat  meat  when  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  many  living  and  dead  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  soil.  In  addition,  earth- 
worms  swallow  great  quantities  of  soil  in 
making  their  burrows,  and  in  this  way 
make  over  and  improve  the  soil  in  which 
they  live.  One  writer  says,  “The  plow  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 
of  man’s  inventions,  but  long  before  he 
existed  the  land  was  in  fact  regularly 
plowed  and  still  continues  to  be  thus 
plowed  by  earthworms.”  This  work  of 
earthworms  in  mixing  soils,  distributing 
the  humus,  and  in  aerating  the  soil  is  of 
very  great  benefit  to  man.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  from  the  complaint  of  H. 
C.  J.,  that  under  certain  conditions  and 
in  limited  areas  earthworms  may  become 
a  nuisance,  as  they  often  do  on  golf 
greens. 

Fortunately,  an  easy  and  effective 
method  is  now  at  hand  for  destroying 
earthworms  when  they  become  trouble¬ 
some.  If  H.  C .  J.  will  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  in  25  gallons  of  water  and 
thoroughly  wet  the  soil  in  his  cold  frame 
with  this  solution  and  wash  it  into  the 
earth  by  throwing  on  extra  water,  the 
worms  will  come  quickly  to  the  surface, 
where  they  can  be  picked  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  Avriter  is  not  certain  just  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
might  have  on  the  plants  in  the  cold 
frame.  Radishes,  cabbage  and  caulifloAver 
plants  will  stand  a  solution  of  1  oz.  to  8 
or  10  gallons  of  water,  which  is  tAVO  to 
three  times  as  strong  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above.  From  our  experience  Avith 
cabbage  plants  Ave  believe  that  the  Aveak 
solution  of  1  oz.  in  25  gallons  of  water 
will  not  injure  tomatoes,  for  Ave  knoAV  it 
does  not  injure  grass  on  golf  greens. 

One  thing  more  should  be  said.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  is  a  violent  internal  poi¬ 
son,  and  the  box  or  bottle  containing  it 
should  be  plainly  labeled,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  Avhere  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  drink  of  it.  The  Aveak  so¬ 
lution  is  not  particularly  dangerous  to 
handle,  but  one  should  carefully  Avash  the 
hands  as  soon  as  the  work  is  over. 

G.  W.  H. 


After  Strawberries  Fruit 

What  is  the  best  way  to  _  handle  a 
strawberi’y  field  after  picking  is  done? 

This  is  the  Avay  Ave  proceed — it  may  not 
be  the  best  way  in  all  cases.  If  the  bed 
or  field  is  i*easonably  clean  we  fruit  it 
another  year.  If  the  gi’ass  and  weeds  are 
bad  it  will  often  not  pay  to  try  to  clean 
it  up.  As  soon  as  possible  after  picking 
we  run  the  moAving  machine  over  the 
field,  cutting  as  close  as  convenient.  When 
this  cutting  of  vines  and  Aveeds  is  dry  we 
may  start  a  fire  at  one  end  and  let  it 
burn  rapidly  over  the  field.  This  destroys 
weed  seeds  and  disease  germs,  and  if 
quickly  done  will  not  hurt  the  plants.  If 
the  groAvth  seems  too  heavy  it  may  be 
raked  off  to  one  side  and  burned.  Then, 
with  a  small,  sharp  pIoav  we  turn  fur¬ 
rows  away  from  the  straAvberry  toav  into 
the  middles — leaving  a  narroAV  voav  of 
the  parent  plants.  Then  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator  the  furrows,  throAvn  together  at 
the  center  of  the  middles  are  Avorked  doAvn 
— ripping  out  Aveeds  and  runners.  The 
plants  left  in  the  narrow  toavs  by  the 
ploAV  are  hoed  carefully,  grass  and  Aveeds 
pulled  out  and  nexv  runners  as  they  come 
placed  around  the  parent  plants.  The 
object  is  to  keep  the  fruiting  voav  nar- 
roAV  Avith  runners  Avell  placed.  At  least 
two  hoeings  and  five  or  six  cultivatiugs 


will  be  needed  to  keep  the  field  clean.  In 
some  cases  we  have  found  it  desirable  to 
change  the  second  season  from  the  matted 
row  to  the  hill  system.  By  matted  toav 
we  mean  the  method  where  the  plants  all 
run  together.  This  can  be  changed  the 
second  season  by  plowing  out  a  narrow 
row  as  before  described,  and  then  chop¬ 
ping  out  Avith  a  hoe  so  as  to  leave  a 
strong  parent  plant  every  2  ft.  or  so  in 
the  row.  As  runners  come  from  these 
parent  plants  about  five  strong  ones  are 
“set”  around  each  parent  plant — the  rest 
being  chopped  off  as  they  appear.  This 
means  hand  work,  but  if  well  done  will 
give  a  larger  proportion  of  large  berries 
the  second  season.  The  field  or  patch 
must  be  kept  clean  if  you  expect  a  profit¬ 
able  second  crop,  and  where  the  patch  is 
quite  foul  with  weeds  it  will  usually  be 
found  more  profitable  to  plow  it  up.  We 
do  that  Avith  the  second  crop  and  plant 
either  cabbage  or  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
corn.  Another  good  plan  is  to  broadcast 
a  mixture  of  Avhite  turnips  and  Alsike 
clover.  That  will  give  a  good  crop  of 
turnips,  and  fit  the  ground  for  any  crop 
next  Spring. 

Curculio  on  Apples  and 
Plums 

I  have  a  plum  tree  and  a  Greening  ap¬ 
ple  tree,  both  of  which  blossomed  full  and 
set  heavy  Avith  fruit.  Today  both  have 
begun  to  drop  their  fruit  badly.  Each 
plum  and  apple  has  a  black  spot  in  it  as 
if  it  had  been  bitten.  What  causes  this, 
and  are  there  any  immediate  measures  I 
can  take  to  save  what  fruit  remains? 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass.  p.  av.  t. 

Tour  description  suggests  the  curculio 
Avliich  stings  the  fruit,  causing  roundish 
and  crescent-shaped  markings  Avhich  often 
cause  dark-colored  tissue  to  develop  over 
them.  In  that  case  the  damage  is  already 
done,  and  there  is  little  you  can  do.  Some 
growers  apply  a  spray  of  G  lbs.  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  12  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime  in  100  gallons  of  Avater  even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  July  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
pelling  some  of  the  curculio.  In  a  nor¬ 
mal  season  a  similar  spray  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  just  before  the  apple  calyxes  have 
closed,  and  again  10  days  later.  For 
plums  the  first  spray  should  be  made 
when  the  shucks  are  mostly  off.  Clean 
cultivation,  the  removal  of  stone  fences, 
and  the  cleaning  up  of  Avaste  places  Avill 
all  help  to  rid  your  trees  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  pest.  H.  B.  T. 
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Kelly  quality  in  a 
moderate 'priced  tire 


THERE  are  many  car  owners  who  do  not  feel 
that  they  need  the  extra  long  mileage  of  a  tire 
such  as  the  regular  Kelly-Springfield.  To  such  tire 
buyers  we  say: 


For  the  amount  of  money  you  want  to  spend  you 
can  buy  a  Kelly-built  tire,  the  Buckeye,  that  at  its 
price  represents  just  as  great  value  and  just  as 
much  quality  as  the  higher-priced  Kelly  product. 
Buckeyes  are  sturdy,  full  size,  full  ply  tires,  built 
to  give  honest  service.  You  will  find  that  they 
compare  favorably  with  many  higher-priced  tires. 


“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must 
be  one  in  your  town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 


SPRINGFIELD 

PNEUMATIC 


TIRES 


Five  Fordson  Size  Threshers 

used  as  dealers’  samples  and  more  or  less  shop¬ 
worn  for  sale  at  big  price  reduction. 

belle  city  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Racine,  Wis. 


25  to  30  quarts 
of  berries  first 
year  from  100 
plants,  on  space 
4  x  50  feet. 


Real  Blue  Blooded 
Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 


T^AKE  no  mistake,  my  pot  grown, 
real  blue  blood  strawberry  plants 
are  your  best  buy.  Worth  a  lot  more 
than  the  little  more  they  cost. 

I  specialize  on  the  choicest  Van 
Fleet  Hybrids.  Have  all  the  worth- 
whiles  ready  for  you. 

Special  offer  of  12  each  of  3,  thirty- 
six  in  all  for  $4.00.  Or  25  of  each  for 
$7.50.  ALL  POT  GROWN. 

Let  me  send  you  my  number  121 
Catalog.  It’s  so  much  more  than  a 
mere  catalog.  It’s  a  counselor,  friend 
and  guide. 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Box  162,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


ately  profitable  pro- 
f  ess  ion.  Men  be¬ 
tween  18-30  years 
wanted  who  like 
outdoor  life  and 
work.  Write  today. 


WANTED 

OUTDOOR  MEN 

TO  LEARN 
tree  surgery 


Enroll  in  new,  en-  ^ 
larged  classes  now 
f o r Jn ing  under 
Bartlett  Associates, 
recognized  author¬ 
ities  in  tree  life. 
Earn  while  you 
learn,  travel  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  meet 
finest  people.  Learn 
highest  type,  un- 


THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS,  etc.,  ride  east.  It 

-  absorbs  the  Sine-shocks  that 

i  are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
trom  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
...  Parcel  post.  Send  for  circular 
CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Agents  wanted. 


AMER.  AUCTION  COLLEGE 

term  Washington.  5  home  test  lessons  free.  Postal 
will  bring  them.  Address  615  Hall  8ldq..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

WANTFI1  ?  English  boxwood  shrubs.  Must 

,  ■ 1 well  matched  and  about  4  or  5 
teet  tall.  Cash  waiting  if  price  is  satisfactory. 

H.  J.  FLINT  P.  0.  Box  377  Providence,  R.  I. 

POSTPAID— Celery-109,  50c; 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.00. 
„  Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500,  $t.OO; 

44 . 8.  FOIt l>  «fc  SON  Hartly,  l>el. 


PLANTS 


1000,  $2.00. 


CELERYjPLANTS 
ABBAGE  “ 

H.  C,  Rickmaa 


#3.00  Per  lOOO 
2.00  “  « 
Malaga,  N,  J. 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  V 

I  have  spoken  of  the  book  “We  Must 
March.”  It  is  a  tale  of  pioneer  life  in 
Oregon,  closer  to  fact,  I  think,  than  most 
stories  of  frontier  life.  I  like  it  particu¬ 
larly  because  it  gives  full  justice  to  the 
part  played  by  women  in  the  hard,  rough 
life  of  the  pioneer.  Somehow,  most  his¬ 
tories  seem  to  belittle  the  influence  of 
woman’s  work.  The  Indians  did  not  seem 
to  fear  so  much  the  coming  of  the  trap¬ 
pers  and  French  Canadians.  They  seemed 
to  reason  that  civilization  was  not  deeply 
bred  into  these  people.  They  would  be 
content  to  marry  Indian  women  and  go 
back  to  the  wigwam  rather  than  insist 
upon  building  a  house.  The  half-breed 
children  would  have  more  in  common 
with  their  mother’s  family  than  with  the 
whites.  With  the  white  man  from  the 
East,  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  it  would  be 
different.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  he  brought  white  women,  cleared  a 
farm,  built  a  house  and  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  home.  All  this  meant  ruin  for  the 
Indian’s  scheme  of  life.  He  quickly  saw 
that  the  white  woman  was  to  be  the  chief 
agent  for  civilization.  Thus  he  hated  her 
worse  than  he  did  the  white  man — and 
with  good  reason.  Many  of  the  women 
of  these  early  pioneers  were  remarkable 
characters,  yet  they  have  little  place  in 
history.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth 
have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  but  very 
little  has  been  said  about  the  Pilgrim 
mothers.  Yet  when  some  noble  monu¬ 
ment  was  demanded  properly  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  who  really  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation;  of  American  civilization — they 
put  up  a  gigantic  figure  of  Faith — a  wo¬ 
man.  At  present  the  West  seems  too 
busy  to  consider  such  things  but,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  next  generation,  some  great 
memorial  of  pioneer  days  will  be  de¬ 
manded.  Then,  I  think,  there  will  be 
erected,  on  some  great  mountain  top,  the 
figure  of  a  pioneer  woman. 

***** 

Modern  historians  seem  to  realize 
something  of  this.  They  are  bringing  out 
stories  of  what  some  of  these  women  did. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  flapper  about 
these  pioneers.  When  Marcus  Whitman 
led  that  first  great  army  of  pioneers 
across  the  mountains  into  Oregon,  the 
English  held  a  string  of  forts  through  the 
territory.  Some  of  the  hotheads  in  this 
band  of  settlers  proposed  to  start  a  fight 
with  the  English  at  once  by  settling  close 
to  one  of  these  forts.  Whitman  and  his 
wife  proposed  peaceful  settlement.  They 
would  march  on  to  other  locations  and 
leave  the  government  at  Washington  to 
settle  the  question  of  Statehood.  _  These 
hotheads  were  determined  to  fight,  if  need 
be.  Mrs.  Whitman  called  the  women  of 
the  company  together  and  talked  it  over. 
It  was  at  night.  They  met  under  a 
great  tree  by  a  campfire.  Not  far  away 
the  men  were  planning  to  remain  where 
they  were  and  pick  some  quarrel  with  the 
English.  She  said  they  had  come  into 
this  wilderness  to  make  homes  of  their 
own.  There  was  room  for  all — no  need 
of  fighting.  The  women  were  the  home¬ 
builders.  If  they  were  to  have  any  fair 
share  in  this  new  enterprise  now  was  the 
time  for  them  to  act.  Two  or  three  of 
the  leading  women  got  up  and  agreed  to 
this.  They  said  that  when  morning  came 
their  wagons  would  start  on  for  another 
location.  Their  men  might  stay  and  fight 
if  they  wanted  to  but  they  (the  women) 
would  march  on  taking  their  children 
along.  The  women  all  agreed  with  that — 
while  a  short  distance  away,  the  men 
were  “resolving”  that  they  would  stay 
there  and  fight  if  need  be.  Inside  the 
wagons  that  night  there  were  long  de¬ 
bates — some  of  them  lasting  till  morning. 
The  women  conquered.  At  daybreak  they 
hitched  up  the  oxen — often  without  help 
from  the  men — packed  in  their  goods  and 
their  children  and  started.  And  the  men 
icent  with  them!  That’s  the  way  Ore¬ 
gon  started.  I  have  heard  eastern  people 
wonder  how  it  came  that  these  Western 
States  were  so  eager  for  woman  suffrage. 
In  Oregon  the  women  evidently  settled  it 
that  night  in  the  wilderness  when  Nar- 
cissa  Whitman  organized  the  first  wo¬ 
man’s  convention  in  that  pioneer  s  camp. 

It  was  different  in  Colorado.  In  the 
early  days  few  dreamed  of  that  State  as 
an  agricultural  country.  There  were  great 
dry,  barren  plains  with  no  crops  but 
cactus  and  bunch  grass — a  few  lazy  rivers 
and  big  snow-topped  mountains.  lhe 
trapper  and  the  hunter  came  first — usual¬ 
ly  settling  down  in  a  wigwam  or  hut  with 
some  Indian  woman.  Then,  just  before 
the  Civil  War  gold  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  mountains.  It  was  a  time  of  de- 
pression  at  the  East,  and  thousands  oi 
wanderers  and  adventurers  hurried  to  the 
gold  diggings  around  Pike’s  Peak.  There 
are  people  still  living  who  claim  to  have 
seen  the  wagon  which  crawled  slowly 
across  the  plains  with  big  straggling  let¬ 
ters  marked  on  the  corners : 

“Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust!,, 

A  few  months  later  the  same  wagon 
came  crawling  back  with  the  sign 
changed : 

“Busted,  by  Thunder! 

And  that  is  a  crude  but  true  statement 
of  what  happened  to  many  or  most  of 
these  gold  hunters.  There  was  and  is 
gold  and  silver  in  these  mountains  but 
few  “struck  it  rich.”  I  went  up  Boulder 


canyon  back  into  the  foothills.  Along 
the  gulches  the  hills  seemed  to  be  dotted 
with  gigantic  woodchuck  holes.  That  is 
all  I  could  think  of  when  I  saw  the  great 
piles  of  dirt  and  stones  with  big  holes  at 
the  top  scattered  along  the  hillsides.  They 
were  abandoned  mines.  Sixty  years  or 
more  ago  miners  came  up  these  gulches 
prospecting.  They  would  dig  straight 
into  the  side  of  the  hill  until  they  struck 
a  vein  of  “pay  dirf”  ore  or  became  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  nothing  worth  while 
there.  More  about  this  later.  These 
abandoned  mines  and  the  little  abandoned 
mining  towns  scattered  here  and  there 
take  us  back  to  Bret  Harte’s  stories. 
Here  these  old-time  miners  toiled  “in  the 
fierce  race  for  wealth,”  often  with  hardly 
a  white  woman  to  be  found  for  miles.  The 
women  came  later  with  the  farmers  and 
real  home-makers,  but  unlike  most  of  the 
Western  States  Colorado  seems  to  have 
been  started  with  a  man-made  social 
foundation.  There  are  rumors  still  of  a 
certain  “Calamity  Jane,”  a  trapper  and 
Indian  fighter,  who  ranked  with  Buffalo 
Bill  as  a  scout  and  hunter. 


Early  in  its  history  Colorado  began 
working  for  Statehood.  When  the  first 
Legislature  was  elected  there  was  a  great 
argument  over  the  selection  of  a  State 
capital.  Several  towns  were  rejected  be¬ 
cause  “there  were  not  enough  women 
there  to  cook  food  for  the  members.”  It 
was  finally  located  at  Denver  because 
that  was  the  only  town  with  enough  wo¬ 
men  cooks  to  provide  needed  food.  When 
the  first  white  child  was  born  in  Denver 


the  miners  clubbed  together  and  gave 
eight  valuable  town  lots  to  the  mother. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
feeling  ran  high  over  the  question  of 
secession.  The  unionists  were  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  and  they  planned  a  big  celebration 
for  July  Fourth.  Then  they  found  that 
they  had  no  American  flag  to  display. 
An  Austrian  woman  made  a  rude  flag  out 
of  a  child’s  blue  sunbonnet,  a  little  red 
dress  and  a  white  muslin  curtain.  It  was 
a  rough  piece  of  work,  but  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors  represented  the  feelings  of 
Colorado !  I  think  it  a  great  mishap  that 
this  rough  old  flag  has  never  been  kept 
as  a  State  relic.  That’s  one  thing  that 
seems  typical  of  the  second  and  third  gen¬ 
eration  following  the  pioneers.  It  seems 
to  require  a  century  at  least  for  a  people 
to  put  a  true  value  on  such  relics  of  a 
by-gone  age.  When  I  went  to  Greeley  I 
hunted  all  over  for  the  ruins  of  an  old 
sod  corral  or  fort  which,  50  years  ago, 
stood  by  the  river  on  the  edge  of  town. 
All  sorts  of  weird  stories  were  told  about 
it.  Some  said  it  was  haunted.  There 
were  stories  of  how  a  small  group  of 
white  men  inside  its  sod  walls,  stood  off  a 
company  of  Indians.  They  nearly  died 
of  thirst,  but  would  not  surrender.  That 
would  mean  worse  than  death  by  thirst, 
so  they  held  out  until  relief  came.  Many 
a  hot,  burning  day  I  have  passed  in  the 
shadow  of  those  sod  walls,  while,  in 
imagination,  the  cattle  grazing  about  us 
seemed  like  the  Indians  waiting  just  out 
of  gunshot  for  heat  and  thirst  to  finish 
us.  When  Colorado  comes  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  her  admission  as  a 
State  such  old  places  will  be  of  priceless 
value  as  historical  landmarks.  The  town 
should  have  built  a  park  around  this  old 
ruin  and  preserved  it.  Instead  it  was 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  some  new 
building.  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  few 
old  pioneers  I  m'et  were  a  little  sad  at  the 


lack  of  reverence  which  the  younger  peo¬ 
ple  show. 

***** 

When  the  women  really  began  to  come 
into  this  strange  and  bewildering  land 
they  met  with  curious  adventures.  Most 
of  them  must  have  been  of  strong  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  bad  enough  to  go  into  the 
forests  of  Wisconsin  or  the  rich  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  start  a  home,  but  out  here 
on  this  dry,  burning  desert  a  woman  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  love  for  her  hus¬ 
band  in  order  to  induce  her  to  leave  all 
a.  I  follow  him  into  the  cactus.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  proportion  of  these 
early  settlers  were  “lungers”  or  people  af¬ 
flicted  with  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  I 
know  many  of  them  were.  Sixty  years 
ago  in  some  of  these  great  barn-like  New 
England  farmhouses  there  was  quite  sure 
to  be  at  least  one  consumptive  patient. 
These  patients  wrere  usually  given  the 
comfortable  place  by  the  kitchen  stove — 
in  the  only  well-heated  room  in  the  house. 
Naturally  the  disease  spread,  and  after 
the  Civil  War  thousands  of  the  afflicted 
went  to  the  Far  West  where,  on  these 
arid  plains,  health  slowly  came  back  to 
them.  Most  of  these  patients  were  men, 
and  in  many  cases  their  wives  came  with 
them  to  endure  all  sorts  of  privations 
in  the  struggle  for  health.  So  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  original  mothers  of 
Colorado  were  of  superior  character. 
Stories  of  their  doings  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

In  one  case  a  small  camp  of  pioneers 
was  visited  by  some  great  Indian  chief. 
In  order  to  keep  him  good-natured  the 
white  people  made  him  a  present  of  a 
pumpkin  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
Iowa.  The  haughty  chieftain  was  above 
manual  labor,  so  he  turned  to  a  white 
woman  and  ordered  her  to  carry  the 
pumpkin  to  his  wigwam.  He  “woke  up 
(Continued  on  Page  977) 


Multiply  Your 
Man  -  Power 

Seven 


WHEN  you  go  into  the  com  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  Vertical  or 
Horizontal  Corn  Binder  you  are 
equipped  to  do  the  work  of  from  5  to  7 
men  with  com  knives.  And  you  sit  in 
comfort  while  you  are  doing  it.  Instead 
of  turning  standing  corn  into  loose,  un¬ 
wieldy  stalks  that  are  hard  to  load  or 
shock,  the  McCormick-Deering  bundles 
and  ties  the  corn  for  fast  handling  with¬ 
out  loss  of  labor  or  corn.  This  saves 
time  at  harvest  and  afterward. 

If  you  feed  silage  you  especially  need 
the  fast,  sure  work  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Corn  Binder.  With  the  binder 
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in  the  field  and  a  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutter  at  the  silo  every  stalk 
can  be  turned  into  the  highest  grade  of 
silage,  at  minimum  cost,  because  the  fast¬ 
working  equipment  handles  the  corn 
when  it  is  at  its  best. 

See  the  latest  corn  binder  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  McCormick-Deering,  at  the 
local  dealer’s  store.  He  will  also  show 
you  the  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage 
Cutter,  in  a  size  to  suit  your  acreage.  For 
use  in  corn  borer  infested  territories, 
McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders  can 
be  equipped  with  a  special  low-cutting 
device  at  slight  additional  cost. 


McCormick-DeeringCorn  Binders  are 
built  in  two  types,  horizontal  [shown 
at  the  left]  and  vertical.  Both  are 
light-draft,  long-lived  machines  that 
do  hard  work  quickly  and  easily. 
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International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters 

— built  in  5  sizes.  Capacities,  3  to  25  tons  of  cut 
fodder  an  hour.  All  sizes  have  reliable  safety 
devices,  force  feed,  large  throat,  and  heavy, 
large-capacity  flywheels  of  boiler  plate  steel. 
Horsepower  required  ranges  from  4  to  25  h.  p. 


McCormick-  deering 

Line  of  CORN  MACHINES 


BINDERS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


PICKERS 


SHREDDERS 


SHELLERS 
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Why 

injure  your  lungs  f 

When  you  spray  fruit  trees, 
you  breathe  injurious  chemi¬ 
cals.  Protect  your  nose,  throat 
and  lungs  by  wearing  a  mask! 
Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask  is  comfortable.  Allows 
free  breathing.  Protects  you 
from  dust  as  well  as  sprays. 
Wear  it  for  threshing,  treating 
seed,  in  the  care  of  poultry 
and  other  dusty  work.  Ask  to 
see  one  at  your  nearest  hard¬ 
ware,  drug  or  general  store. 
Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  write  to  Will- 
son  Goggles,  Inc.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

(Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


WITTE  ENGINE 


Write  Me  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 

telling:  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $6.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Paymenta.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  your  farm 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim- 
ple, sturdy.  Gives  most  power  at  least  expense.  Sizes  13^ 
to  30  H.P.Enarinea.also  8-in-l  Saw  Rigrs  and  Pump  Outfits. 
Write  me  today  ror  FREE  Book  ana  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


r>  -  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

589-B  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
589- B  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rPHese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

(Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History ) 

Part  Y 

At  Port  Manvers.  —  At  night  we 
stopped  in  a  little  harbor  with  two  fishing 
schooners  for  company.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dark  the  crews  of  these  boats  were 
invited  into  the  forecastle  to  see  our 
moving  pictures.  Next  morning  was  the 
same  thing  over  again,  push,  bang,  slam 
through  the  ice.  Sometimes  a  quick  turn 
would  let  us  through  a  hole  between  two 
cakes.  Again  we  would  iude  up  on  a 
pan  and  push  it  out  of  the  way.  All  the 
time  it  was  open  enough  to  let  us  get 
along  without  backing  out  to  make  a  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  except  when  the  floe  or  berg 
was  too  big  to  ride  over,  and  we  would 
slide  back  against  the  push  of  the  engine. 
About  noon  the  men  at  the  masthead 
thought  they  saw  a  lead  that  might  take 
us  out  through  the  belt  of  loose  ice  and 
we  headed  away  from  shore.  After  two 
or  three  hours  we  were  out  except  for  a 
procession  of  bergs  below  the  horizon, 
but  raised  to  view  by  the  mirage,  the 
“loom”  or  “blink”  of  the  North.  Hour 
after  hour  we  sailed  toward  those  great 
white  shapes,  seeing  them  change  as  we 
approached  and  the  mirage  gave  way  to 
direct  vision.  Just  at  the  edge  of  dark 
we  were  among  them,  with  more  behind 
than  there  were  before  us. 

Greenland. — Some  time  after  passing 
the  bergs  we  slid  gently  into  the  cold 
mystery  of  an  Atlantic  fog,  and  saw 
nothing  more  except  the  hazy  shape  of 
an  occasional  bird  until  the  morning, 
when  the  lookout  on  the  bow  saw  a  white 
line  of  breakers  where  gray  sea  met  gray 
fog.  Following  carefully  along  the  shore 
we  came  into  a  fine  little  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fiord.  A  few  minutes  later 
some  of  us  were  ashore  in  Greenland. 
There  we  stayed  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  waiting  for  the  fog  to  lift 
so  that  we  might  go  on  to  Suklcertoppen, 
where  the  Sachem  had  already  anchored. 
It  was  a  little  past  noon  when  the  fog 
suddenly  lifted,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
we  were  out  of  the  harbor,  headed  north¬ 
ward  along  the  coast.  Those  of  us  to 
whom  glaciers  were  a  new  sight  found 
them  a  bit  disappointing.  They  did  not 
look  much  different  from  the  snowbanks 
we  had  been  seeing  for  a  month.  Even 
the  Greenland  ice  cap  as  it  showed  up 
over  the  tops  of  the  nearer  hills  was  not 
impressive.  It  was  just  a  white  mass 
that  might  have  been  a  cloud  or  another 
snow  bank.  All  this  time  there  had  been 
going  on  a  discussion  around  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  Captain  and  engineer  were 
pretty  sure  that  we  were  south  of  Suk- 
kertoppen.  Mate  was  inclined  to  think 
some  of  those  hills  looked  like  just  south 
of  Holstensborg.  He  thought  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  glacier.  Finally  Mt.  Kin  o’ 
Sal  appeared  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
glasses  showed  the  “Sachem”  at  anchor. 
It  was  the  mate’s  watch,  but  Captain 
took  charge  and  conned  her  through  the 
treacherous  reefs  until  we  could  drop  an¬ 
chor  just  beyond  the  “Sachem.” 

The  Governor  Greets  the  Visitors. 
— Glad  as  we  were  to  see  the  “Sachem,” 
those  on  board  her  were  surely  just  as 
glad  to  see  us.  For  almost  two  days  we 
had  been  in  a  snug  little  harbor  where 
no  one  lived.  We  had  been  ashore  col¬ 
lecting  specimens.  We  had  seen  ducks, 
ptarmigan  and  foxes.  One  party  had  seen 
a  baby  fox  stalking  a  duck  and  a  ptarmi¬ 
gan  at  the  same  time,  and  had  brought 
back  all  three.  We  had  found  fish  in  the 
bay  and  lots  of  interesting  things  shut  up 
in  the  pools  at  low  tide.  The  “Sachem” 
meantime  had  been  in  the  harbor  at  Suk- 
kertoppen,  right  under  the  Governor’s 
eye.  As  we  were  not  there  to  vouch  for 
them  they  must  stay  on  board.  They  were 
not  even  allowed  to  go  ashore  to  fill  their 
water  tanks.  It  was  all  done  courteously 
but  none  the  less  firmly.  Governor  Lang- 
skov  sent  them  a  big  cod  for  dinner  one 
day.  They  were  allowed  to  row  around 
the  harbor,  but  not  to  go  ashore.  We 
had  the  papers  showing  that  they  had  the 
rieht  to  enter  the  country  and  had  not 
notified  the  Governor  that  they  were 
coming  with  us.  About  all  they  could  do 
w  to  fish  and  wait.  Governor  Lang- 
skov  had  seen  and  recognized  us  long  be¬ 
fore  we  anchored  and  was  on  board  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  was  at  once  escorted 
into  the  cabin  to  look  at  our  papers.  As 
everything  was  in  order  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  official  notices  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Denmark  he  quickly  gave 
permission  for  us  to  land  and  for  his 
people  to  come  aboard.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  decks  of  the  two  boats  were  so 
crowded  that  we  could  hardly  move. 
Every  visitor  had  something  to  trade. 
We  knew  little  Eskimo.  They  knew  less 
English.  We  made  signs  and  used  our 
half  dozen  words  and  managed  to  do  a 
good  business  in  converting  soap,  towels, 
tobacco  and  trinkets  into  various  small 
articles  of  fur  or  feathers  or  into  carvings 
in  ivory  or  soapstone.  At  first  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  competition  and  prices 
ruled  rather  high.  Later  there  was  a 
bit  more  caution  in  the  bidding  and  each 
sale  took  longer. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


they  plow  at  half  the  cost 


When  you  increase  the  power  and 
plowing  capacity  of  your  tractor, 
you  automatically  reduce  the  cost 
of  power  and  add  nothing  to  the 
cost  of  labor. 

This  is  especially  true  when  a 
more  Powerful  OilPull  of  the 
right  size  for  your  work  is  used. 
Here  is  why  it  cuts  the  cost  of 
plowing  in  half. 

One  man  can  operate  the  15-25 
OilPull,  a  three-plow  outfit,  just 
as  easily  as  any  two-plow  outfit. 

Actually,  according  to  OilPull 
owners’  reports,  he  plows  twice 
as  much  because  of  the  OilPull’s 
greater  power  and  speed.  Yet 
labor  cost  has  not  been  increased. 
This  means  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent  in  plowing  cost  per  acre! 
Figure  out  what  you  would  save 
on  your  farm.  And  this  50  per  cent 


saving  grows  larger  as  the  sizes 
of  the  farm  and  OilPull  increase. 

Other  important  savings 

But  that  is  not  the  only  saving  which 
users  of  the  OilPull  enjoy.  There  are 
others.  You  save  on  fuel  costs  !  You 
save  on  upkeep!  You  save  on  de¬ 
preciation!  Send  the  coupon  for 
facts — today ! 

Advance -Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  Z  LaPorte,  Indiana 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


j  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
j  (Incorporated) 

j  Dept.  Z  LaPorte,  Indiana 
I  I  am  interested  in  the  machinery  checked. 

I  Please  send  me  catalogs, 
j  □  OilPull  Tractors  □  Threshers 
J  □  Combine  Harvesters  □  Husker-Shredders 
J  □  Silo  Fillers  □  Corn  Shellers 

j  □  Bean  Hullers  □  Motor  Trucks 

□  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers 

j  Name . 

I  Address . 

I - 1 


Corn  Handling  Machinery  Threshing  Machinery 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  It . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN 


We  want  200  salesmen 
to  sell  out  quality  print¬ 
ing  at  prices  below  all 
competition.  Every  business  man  a  prospect. 
Big  commissions.  Write  today  for  free  outfit 
and  details.  DEXTER  PRESS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Gaps  Write  for  samples— 

State  size.  w.  w.  Stanley  do.,  inc.,  359  broaowat,  n.  y.  c. 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Kaos. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St-,  New  York 
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POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  ork  City 
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5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England ,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


j 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  year  we  have  the  usual  number  of  letters 
from  young  men  who  say  they  want  to  go  West 
to  work  in  the  western  wheat  harvest  fields.  Time 
was  when  western  farmers  were  short  of  money 
needed  to  finance  the  crop  and  very  short  of  labor  in 
the  harvest  fields.  Then  eastern  banks  provided  the 
money  and  all  sorts  of  eastern  men  went  out  for 
harvest  help.  One  could  start  early  in  Texas  or 
Oklahoma  and  follow  the  harvest  as  it  worked  north 
— up  to  Canada.  That  gave  a  Summer’s  work  at 
good  wages.  The  situation  has  changed.  The  West 
now  has  its  own  money  and  can  finance  its  own 
crop.  No  one  can  fully  realize  what  this  financial 
independence  is  doing  for  the  Western  States.  You 
will  find  it  evident  everywhere.  And  the  West  does 
not  call  for  help  in  the  harvest  field.  A  few  young 
men  still  go  West  for  work,  but  there  is  not  the  old 
demand  for  them  and  the  wages  are  less.  A  part  of 
this  change  is  due  to  changes  in  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  of  conducting  the  harvest. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  farming,  the 
shortage  of  human  labor  has  driven  inventers  to  the 
task  of  producing  machines  which  do  more  and  more 
of  the  work  which  was  formerly  thought  impossible 
without  human  help. 

* 

WENTY  years  ago  no  one  would  have  considered 
seriously  the  possibility  of  large  imports  of  corn 
into  this  country.  America  was  the  original  home  of 
maize.  It  grows  to  best  advantage  on  this  continent. 
We  shall  always  have  a  monopoly  of  it.  There  are 
only  a  few  places  in  Europe  where  it  can  be  grown 
successfully.  That  seemed  like  safe  talk,  but  we 
forgot  about  the  possibilities  in  developing  this  crop 
in  South  America.  The  Argentine  country  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  great  corn  growing  section.  With  a  climate 
not  unlike  Delaware  or  Maryland  it  has  good  soil 
on  which  Alfalfa  has  long  been  grown  successfully. 
Corn  of  good  quality  is  produced  cheaply,  and  in 
spite  of  the  present  tariff  can  be  put  into  New  York 
or  Boston  so  as  to  compete  with  grain  produced  in 
Iowa  or  Illinois.  This  competition  will  increase, 
and  may  become  serious.  It  is  a  feature  evidently 
not  considered  by  the  backers  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

* 

E  never  knew  the  birds  to  do  so  much  dam* * 
age  to  fruit  as  they  have  done  this  season.  As 
usual  the  robin  is  the  worst  thief.  The  capacity  of 
this  bird  to  eat  strawberries  and  cherries  is  beyond 
belief.  He  is  not  content  with  eating  the  berries.  He 
walks  along  the  row  selecting  the  largest  and  finest, 
takes  a  billful  of  the  red  meat  and  goes  on  to  the 
next.  We  knew  a  man  once  who  would  bite  out  the 
red  spot  on  the  side  of  a  big  yellow  peach  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  He  is  like  our  red-breasted  pilferer — 
the  robin.  He  has  outdone  himself  this  year.  Now 
we  have  a  neighbor  who  defends  “dear  little  Robin 
Redbreast”  from  every  attack.  She  has  worked  out 
a  new  defense — she  says  these  birds  destroy  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  snakes.  “But  for  these  dear 
robins  our  fields  and  lawns  would  be  alive  with 
snakes — the  children  would  not  be  safe  in  any  place 
out  of  doors.  There  would  be  poisonous  snakes 
everywhere!”  That’s  a  new  one,  and  when  this 
woman  offered  to  prove  it  by  actual  demonstrations 
of  bird  and  snake  we  were  interested.  She  took  us 
to  the  lawn  and  there  we  saw  a  robin  stick  his  bill 
into  the  ground,  and  after  a  struggle  pull  out  a 
good-sized  earthworm.  “There,”  said  the  lady  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “is  definite  proof.  There  is  the  bird  and 
there  is  the  snake.  But  for  this  little  fellow’s  valiant 
struggle  that  snake  might  have  grown  up  to  kill  a 
child !  Now  let’s  see  you  deny  it.” 

Earthworm!  Snake!  Deny  it?  Not  a  chance, 
and  yet  that  -is  about  the  way  some  reputations  are 
made  and  destroyed. 


IF  any  job  is  to  be  classed  as  a  “skilled  occupa¬ 
tion”  this  season  it  is  hay-making.  The  ground 
is  cold  and  wet,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  without 
one  or  more  thunder  showers.  All  this,  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  good  help,  puts  hay-making  among  the  fine 
arts.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  there  will  be  cases 
of  spontaneous  combustion  this  year.  It  is  a  great 
temptation,  when  we  see  the  familiar  black  clouds 
forming  in  the  west  or  north,  to  rush  the  hay  into 
the  barn,  even  when  we  know  it  is  a  little  too  damp. 
Some  farmers  will  let  the  hay  stand  longer  than 
usual.  It  will  be  like  straw,  but  easier  to  dry, 
though  20  per  cent  of  its  feeding  value  for  cattle  will 
be  lost.  Salt  or  lime  can  be  used  on  this  damp  hay 
to  lessen  the  danger  from  heating.  The  use  of  salt 
is  quite  common.  It  has  a  double  effect,  attracts 
moisture  from  the  hay  and,  to  some  extent,  stops 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Probably  lime  would 
have  a  surer  effect,  but  it  fills  the  hay  with  dust. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is  more  likely  to  go  wrong  in 
the  stack  or  mow  than  Timothy  or  millet.  At  any 
rate  this  is  a  season  when  the  finest  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  in  hay-making.  It  is  a  chemical  job  this  year 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

* 

THE  strawberry  crop  this  season  was  not  well  de¬ 
veloped.  The  cold,  damp  weather  and  lack  of 
sunshine  gave  a  crop  of  undersized  and  rather  in¬ 
ferior  berries.  Even  the  Marshalls  were  small  and 
poor.  Prices,  however,  were  high,  and  the  financial 
returns  better  than  were  hoped  for.  In  our  own 
case  we  found  that  more  and  more  country  people 
are  growing  fruits  of  their  own,  and  this  is  changing 
trade  considerably.  Thousands  of  the  people  who 
move  out  of  the  big  cities  into  the  suburbs  are  now 
making  gardens,  keeping  small  flocks  of  hens  and 
keeping  a  milk  goat  or  a  cow — the  latter  often  in  co¬ 
operation  with  several  other  families.  This  practice 
is  actually  growing  to  an  extent  which  promises 
quite  a  little  competition.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  outlook  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  in 
this  backward  season,  is  good.  There  will  be  few 
heavy  crops,  but  prices  will  be  higher  than  usual. 
As  we  all  know  a  medium  crop  with  good  demand 
at  fair  prices  is  best  for  a  farmer. 

* 

The  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  in  current  R.  N.-Y.  were 
all  so  interesting  and  readable,  as  usual,  including  your 
reference  to  how  the  history  of  this  country  might  have 
been  changed  if  all  those  young  farmers  had  not  braved 
the  hardships  of  those  pioneer  days  and  seemingly  de¬ 
serted  the  eastern  farms  in  their  need.  While  the 
thought  from  that  angle  had  never  entered  my  mind 
the  logic  of  your  conclusions  seemed  so  apparent  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  complimenting  you.  C.  W.  P. 

HIS  is,  of  course,  an  old  thought,  which  has  been 
brought  out  many  times.  The  opening  of  the 
great  West,  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  rush  for 
free  land,  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  national  authorities  were  afraid  of 
the  human  mind.  When  the  army  disbanded  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  came  back  to  their  old  homes.  They 
were  the  same  physically,  but  changed  in  spirit  and 
ambition.  Years  of  fighting  and  marching  in  new 
and  strange  places  had  given  them  a  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  which  the  old  life  could  not  fully  satisfy. 
Had  these  ambitious  and  energetic  men  remained  on 
the  upper  Atlantic  slope  there  would  have  been  a 
political  revolution  that  would  have  shaken  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  its  foundation.  Something  of  the  sort  hap¬ 
pened,  on  a  small  scale,  in  Shay’s  Rebellion — after 
the  Revolution.  Suppose,  for  example,  such  a  politi¬ 
cal  movement  as  that  of  the  Populists  35  years  ago 
had  started  up  in  New  England  and  New  York ! 
The  opening  of  free  land  in  the  great  West  was,  we 
believe,  designed  in  part  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
inducing  the  Civil  War  soldiers  to  “go  West”  where 
their  energies  found  full  occupation  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Not  only  did  this  exodus  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  country  mean  great  indus¬ 
trial  changes,  but  political  changes  as  well.  It  may 
seem  idle  to  speculate  about  such  things  now,  but 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future — for  still 
more  startling  changes  are  to  come.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  eastern  farmer  had  much  in  common  with  his 
western  comrade  or  relative.  The  generation  of  to¬ 
day  has  very  little  of  this  old  spirit. 

* 

LAST  year  we  told  about  the  unoccupied  farms  at 
Pharsalia  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  hill 
lands  have  for  the  most  part  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Only  here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  could  be  found 
an  inhabited  house.  In  older  days  these  farms  were 
occupied  by  fairly  prosperous  people.  The  lime  in 
the  soil  has  been  taken  out  by  crops,  changes  in 
farming  and  the  desire  of  younger  people  to  get 


near  town  and  city — these  and  other  causes  have 
combined  to  drive  population  from  these  hills.  It 
is  evident  that  sections  like  this  will  not  “come  back” 
for  regular  farm  production.  If  they  are  to  play 
any  large  part  in  future  civilization  it  will  be  as 
game  preserves,  forests,  or  as  locations  for  State  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  might  be  left  to  grow  up  into  for¬ 
ests  on  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  plan,  but  they  will 
be  of  greater  value  to  posterity  if  they  can  be  re¬ 
forested  scientifically — planted  with  suitable  trees 
and  properly  cared  for.  That  is  what  ought  to  be 
done  writh  them.  The  New  York  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  has  purchased  over  5,000  acres  of  land  in 
Pharsalia  township,  and  will  put  it  all  into  forests. 
We  think,  too,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  locate 
many  new  State  institutions  off  among  the  hills  on 
this  sort  of  land.  Why  put  them  on  expensive  land 
close  to  the  cities?  In  some  cases  at  least  the  in¬ 
mates  could  do  part  of  the  work  of  re-foresting — 
thus  saving  expense  for  the  present  and  adding  value 
to  the  future. 

* 

IT  IS  amusing  sometimes  to  read  with  what  a  con¬ 
descending  spirit  some  of  our  Western  friends 
say  that  they  might  be  induced  to  come  “back  East” 
and  take  a  fann.  Not  long  ago  we  printed  a  report 
of  a  Vermont  farmer  who  grew  over  200  bushels  of 
flint  corn  per  acre.  To  those  of  us  who  know  the 
possibilities  of  flint  corn  when  it  is  exactly  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  some  of  the  “pockets”  tucked 
away  among  the  New  England  hills,  this  seems  quite 
possible.  Many  Western  farmers  cannot  imagine 
such  a  thing.  One  of  them  wrote  that  he  “might  be 
induced”  to  come  and  take  land  “nearby”.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  land  capable  of  producing  such 
a  crop  would  be  given  away.  The  reporter  who  told 
of  that  big  corn  crop  answers  his  question : 

“There  is  nothing  right  around  here  that  would  be 
attractive  to  him.  The  vacant  farms,  especially  those 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  Summer  people.  On  our  right  hand  there  is  one 
farm  for  sale,  about  200  acres  I  should  say,  and  the 
asking  price  is  $40,000.  It  is  the  model  farm  of  a 
deceased  Boston  banker.  Of  course  no  real  farmer 
could  touch  it.  At  our  left  is  a  small  farm  of  25  acres 
to  be  had  for  $4,500.  There  are  other  farms  to  be  had 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  but  not  of  sufficiently  large 
acreage.  However,  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State  there  seem  to  be  some  such.  In  driving 
through  the  hills  and  mountains  of  southwestern  Ver¬ 
mont  last  Fall  we  passed  many  deserted  farms  with 
buildings  falling  to  ruin,  but  I  do  not  know  wliat  the 
conditions  of  sale  or  rent  might  be.  I  suppose  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  westerners  would  not  wish  to  yield  any 
laurels  to  Vermont  when  it  comes  to  corn  raising. 

E.  A.  L. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  corn  and  the  smaller  grains  in  New  England. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  higher  in  these  States 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  New  England  section  produces  the  grain  for 
15  percent  of  its  needed  bread.  There  have  been 
times  in  history  when  these  States  produced  all  the 
bread  grains  needed — with  some  for  export.  It  could 
now  easily  produce  85  percent  of  needed  bread,  if 
the  old-time  farm  spirit  could  be  revived. 


Brevities 

Take  a  day  off  and  play. 

Cutworms  do  most  of  their  damage  above  ground. 

Beans,  peas  and  spinach  all  contain  more  iron  than 
beef.  The  one  food  failure  of  milk  is  that  it  is  low  in 
iron. 

One  result  of  the  wet  season  is  great  size  for  peaches. 
In  New  Jersey  this  is  noticed  already  and  where  rea¬ 
sonable  thinning  is  done  both  peaches  and  apples  will 
be  extra  large. 

Some  amateurs  ask  if  they  cannot  use  nitrate  of  soda 
scattered  along  the  rows  of  garden  plants  to  kill  grubs, 
wire-worms  and  maggots.  No,  the  nitrate  will  not  kill 
the  insects  unless  you  use  enough  of  it  to  kill  the  plants, 
too. 

Women  have  been  criticized  by  the  cotton  planters  be¬ 
cause  they  prefer  silk  or  silk  substitute  garments — thus 
reducing  demand  for  cotton.  Back  come  the  women  to 
say  that  poor  quality  and  extortionate  prices  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

“In  your  issue  of  June  27  is  an  article  on  garlic  in 
milk,”  says  C.  H.  Edwards  of  New  Jersey.  “Let  those 
troubled  with  the  pest  stand  their  cows  in  the  stable 
three  hours  before  milking  time  and  they  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
morning’s  milkings  have  been  free  from  the  damage.” 

You  remember  how  a  few  years  ago  doses  of  ipecac 
were  confidently  recommended  for  blackhead  in  turkeys. 
This  proposed  treatment  was  widely  practiced,  but  now 
it  is  being  abandoned  as  of  little  use.  A  new  treatment 
based  on  the  injection  of  compounds  of  arsenic  is  being 
tried,  but  it'  seems  out  of  the  reach  of  practical  growers. 

In  a  recent  case  in  New  York  a  women  with  her  baby 
engaged  board  with  a  farm  family.  After  a  time  the 
woman  moved  but  left  the  baby.  The  board  bill  was  not 
paid  and  the  landlady  determined  to  hold  the  child  as 
security  for  the  debt !  The  mother  was  forced  to  go  to 
court  in  order  to  get  her  child  back ;  the  judge  deciding 
that  a  baby  is  a  “form  of  property”  which  cannot  be 
held  for  debt! 
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What  It  Can  Do 

JUST  what  can  the  Advisory  Board  which  was 
created  at  Utica  last  week  do  for  dairymen? 

If  the  officers  of  the  three  daii-y  associations  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  industry  the  Advisory 
Board  can  do  anything  that  any  organization  can  do. 
It  can : 

1.  Negotiate  a  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  from  October  1  to 
April  1,  and  return  this  price  to  producers  for  their 
total  production  for  this  period  less  the  expense  of 
the  associations,  which  need  not  exceed  one  cent  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  only 
38  cents  over  the  prices  paid  by  several  dealers  last 
year  during  the  same  period  when  large  volumes  of 
bootleg  milk  were  coming  into  the  market.  It  can 
give  farmers  early  assurances  of  this  price,  and  this 
will  insure  a  full  supply  for  the  city  and  banish  all 
fear  of  the  so-called  western  menace. 

2.  It  can  adopt  a  plan  to  regulate  the  production  of 
milk  for  liquid  consumption  to  supply  the  city  needs 
for  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  minimum  of 
surplus,  and  to  absorb  the  volume  of  surplus  that 
cannot  be  avoided  at  manufacturing  value,  and  then 
negotiate  a  fair  price  with  dealers  from  time  to 
time. 

3.  It  can  stop  the  price-cutting  in  up-State  mar¬ 
kets  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

4.  It  can  stop  discriminations  in  prices  and  privi¬ 
leges  between  producers  and  open  the  local  plants 
to  all  local  producers  so  that  milk  may  be  delivered 
at  the  nearest  receiving  plant  and  the  expense  of 
extra  cartage  be  removed. 

5.  It  can  save  $20,000,000  that  is  now  annually 
wasted  in  useless  expense  alone,  and  add  at  least 
$20,000,000  more  to  the  income  from  milk  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed. 

6.  It  can  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmer 
in  the  New  York  territory  and  develop  the  industry 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profitable  business. 

7.  It  can  do  more  than  gain  these  material  bene¬ 
fits.  It  can  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  our 
dairy  farms.  It  can  restore  the  priceless  friendship 
and  fellowship  that  prevailed  in  dairy  neighborhoods 
10  years  ago.  It  can  give  encouragement  to  the  boys 
and  girls  to  remain  on  the  farm  to  comfort  and  bless 
the  declining  years  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  to 
keep  pure  and  clean  and  strong  the  fountains  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood. 


Milk  and  Politics 

DR.  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  in  a  speech  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  at  a  convention  of  public  health 
officers,  directed  health  officers  of  New  York  State 
to  exclude  milk  from  Canada  because  of  the  typhoid 
epidemic  which,  he  said,  is  the  worst  of  modern 
times,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  a  pasteurizing 
plant  in  Montreal.  He  charged  that  failure  to  clean 
it  up  was  due  to  political  crookedness  with  the 
mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  backing  the  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  plant  and  trying  to  find  some  excuse  for  the 
epidemic  other  than  the  real  one.  New  York  City 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  this  milk  in  the  city,  but 
it  is  crossing  the  border  to  up-State  markets. 


The  Business  Way 

Sometime  ago  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the  weights 
of  my  milk  at  the  receiving  plant,  which  runs  from  7 
lbs.  to  20  lbs.  daily  less  than  my  home  weights.  I  have 
had  my  weight  checked  by  a  commercial  scales  this 
morning  and  it  varied  only  one  pound  in  the  day’s  de- 
livery,  but  the  weight  at  the  receiving  station  for  the 
same  milk  was  16  lbs.  short.  The  superintendent  of 
the  plant  thinks  my  scales  are  not  accurate,  but  the 
commercial  scales  have  been  officially  sealed.  Other 
producers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  weights.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  remedy  this  situation?  If  so 
please  tell  us.  producer. 

New  York. 

HIS  form  of  complaint  has  come  to  us  from  milk 
producers  for  fully  50  years.  At  that  time  the 
milk  was  measured  in  quarts  by  a  stick.  No  matter 
who  is  to  blame  the  friction  caused  by  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  unfortunate.  It  need  not  exist.  The  confi¬ 
dence  of  seller  and  buyer  are  worth  more  to  both 
parties  than  the  difference,  but  confidence  comes  only 
when  both  sides  know  that  the  weights  are  right. 

The  remedy  is  to  form  a  unit  of  the  Unity  Co¬ 
operative  Dairymen’s  Association  and  have  the  com¬ 
mittee  check  up  on  the  weights,  and  the  fat  tests  and 
any  other  complaint  between  producer  and  buyer. 
If  your  local  producers  are  willing  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  association  will  send  a  man  to  explain  the 
service,  and  help  get  it  started.  The  committee  will 
simply  see  that  the  weight  is  correct.  This  is  being 
done  in  other  places,  and  the  buyers  are  friendly  and 
co-operating.  Honest  dealers  are  glad  to  have  it  done 
because  it  relieves  them  of  responsibility  and  estab¬ 
lishes  confidence,  and  further  because  it  denies  a  dis¬ 


honest  competitor  an  advantage  over  the  dealer  who 
gives  full  weight,  accurate  tests,  and  correct  returns. 

There  is  no  fee  for  becoming  a  member,  and  you 
can  withdraw  any  time,  the  only  expense  while  you 
are  in  is  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  milk.  It  is  a  means 
of  stabilizing  the  milk  business,  and  the  best  part 
of  it  is  that  dairymen  are  helped  and  guided  to  do 
ir  themselves  in  a  frank  and  friendly  way  with  their 
own  buyers. 


Joint-stock  Land  Bank  Defaults 

Failure  of  the  Bankers’  Joint-stock  Land  Bank  of 
Milwaukee  to  pay  the  interest  due  July  1  on  part  of  its 
$15,771,600  of  outstanding  bonds  led  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Howard 
Greene  of  Milwaukee  as  receiver  to  conserve  the  bank’s 
assets  and  protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  its 
affairs.  The  bank  was  capitalized  at  $1,250,000 — Daily 
Paper. 

HIS  is  the  second  of  the  Joint-stock  Land  Banks 
to  default  on  interest  payments  on  its  bonds  and 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  We  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  practice  of  these  banks  three  years  ago, 
and  warned  the  lawyers  and  promoters  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  them  of  their  peril,  but  when  leaders  of 
an  enterprise  have  their  purpose  fixed  on  big  profits 
to  themselves  they  have  no  ear  for  caution  and 
prudence. 

The  bonds  and  assets  and  business  of  these  banks 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  This  privilege  and  the 
assumption  that  the  farm  mortgages  behind  the 
bonds  made  them  an  exceptionally  safe  investment 
combined  to  make  the  bonds  marketable  at  a  low  in¬ 
terest  rate.  The  only  thing  to  defeat  their  success 
is  bad  management  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
management.  Let  it  once  be  understood  that  the 
bonds  are  not  the  safe  investment  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  and  the  Joint-stock  Land  Banks  will 
pass  out  of  existence.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  however,  has  authority  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  past,  just  as  it  had  authority  to  stop  them  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  will  probably  now  do  so.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  loans  from  the  banks  have  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  only  the  bond  holders  who  are  concerned 
and  the  stockholders.  The  twelve  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  joint- 
stock  banks. 


Sapiro-Ford  Trial  Again 

FEDERAL  Judge  Fred  M.  Raymond,  sitting  in  De¬ 
troit  July  1,  set  September  12  as  tentative  date 
for  the  retrial  of  Aaron  Sapiro’s  $1,000,000  libel  suit 
against  Henry  Ford.  Mr.  Sapiro’s  attorney  is  trying 
to  have  the  case  transferred  to  Judge  Edward  J. 
Moinet,  who  is  expected  to  take  office  within  a  few 
days,  and  the  date  fixed  was  conditioned  on  his 
success. 


Practical  Christmas  Present 

R.  J.  E.  Hall,  of  West  Virginia,  sends  a  sample 
of  the  card  he  uses  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Christmas  apples : 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
WITH  THE  BOTHER  LEFT  OUT 
Send  your  friends  a  basket  of  Extra  Fancy 
Select  Apples,  assorted  varieties  for — 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
One-fourth  bushel  basket  for  75c ;  half-bushel 
basket,  $1.25 ;  bushel  basket,  $2.50.  prepaid  to 
any  address  in  second  zone.  If  farther  ship¬ 
ments  are  wanted  please  add  for  extra  cost. 

Send  your  card  with  remittance  and  shipment 
will  be  made  after  December  15. 

He  sold  about  1,500  lbs.  at  Christmas.  They  went 
to  places  all  the  way  from  Florida  to  New  York. 
Quite  a  number  of  apple  growers  tried  this  adver¬ 
tising  plan  this  season  and  most  of  them  report  fair 
sales  and  reasonable  profit.  With  some  modifica¬ 
tions  this  plan  is  promising. 


New  Form  of  Crop  Insurance 

UR  attention  has  been  called  to  rather  a  new 
form  of  crop  insurance  which  has  been  worked 
out  in  Kansas.  In  some  cases  crop  insurance  has 
developed  into  something  of  a  gamble,  for  when  a 
loss  occurs  the  premium  which  the  company  pays 
frequently  runs  up  to  a  large  figure.  The  fact  is 
that  a  good  many  of  these  insurance  companies 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  the  value  of  crops  or 
live  stock  frequently  meet  with  loss  because  they 
promise  too  much  and  in  time  of  some  sudden  heavy 
loss  the  company  cannot  meet  the  situation  fully. 

Under  this  new  form  of  insurance  a  risk  is  taken 
on  a  number  of  hazards.  These  are  named  in  the 
insurance  policy  and  cover  the  following :  Blow-out, 
crinkled  joint,  drought,  flood,  frost,  hail,  insects, 
rust,  smut,  and  winter-kill.  Under  the  heading  of 
drought  would  be  included  the  hot  winds  which  are 
often  disastrous  in  Western  Kansas  and  under  the 
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heading  of  flood  would  be  covered  excessive  moisture 
of  any  kind  at  harvest  time.  When  there  is  a  loss 
from  any  of  these  hazards  and  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  harvest  his  grain,  he 
wishes  to  use  the  land  for  a  Spring  crop,  then  he 
has  the  option  as  to  whether  he  will, transfer  his  in¬ 
surance  to  his  Spring  crop  or  whether  he  will  take 
his  loss  at  the  time  it  is  evident.  If  he  accepts  his 
loss  at  the  time  when  such  loss  is  sure  the  farmer  is 
paid  for  his  seed  and  all  the  work  he  performed  on 
that  wheat  crop  under  the  loss  occurred.  Usually  a 
certain  crop  amount  of  wheat  is  named  in  the  policy. 
If  when  harvest  comes  the  farmer  finds  that  his 
wheat  is  running  below  the  amount  called  for  the 
company  will  take  the  thrasher’s  receipt  and  in  this 
way  find  out  actually  the  value  of  the  crop  har¬ 
vested.  If  that  should  be  below  the  amount  called 
for  in  the  policy  of  insurance  the  company  will  make 
up  the  difference.  This  form  of  policy  seems  to 
have  become  a  favorite  in  certain  parts  of  the  West 
wdth  agents,  farmers  and  bankers.  The  man  who 
has  land  for  sale  calls  it  a  valuable  asset  in  selling 
as  the  land  buyer  knows  that  he  can  continue  to 
keep  up  his  demands  on  his  land  if  under  this  form 
of  insurance  he  is  guaranteed  certain  returns  from 
his  crops.  The  bankers  consider  it  an  additional 
security  on  money  advanced  to  wheat  growlers  for 
harvest  expenses.  There  seems  to  be  no  big  money 
or  gamble  in  it.  That  is,  if  a  farmer  loses  his  crop 
he  does  not  receive  a  large  cash  payment  for  it,  but 
his  expenses  and  the  cost  of  his  seed  are  made  good, 
so  that  a  farmer  may  start  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  figure  carefully  and  reasonably  what 
his  income  will  be. 


High  Priced  Butter 

Danish  butter  is  a  regular  article  of  commerce  in 
New  York  at  present  retailing  at  10  cents  per  pound 
above  best  domestic  make.  Dealers  spend  no  time 
philosophizing  about  the  wliys  and  wherefores  of  this 
situation.  They  have  customers  who  prefer  the  Danish 
butter  and  will  pay  the  higher  price,  so  they  handle  it. 
A  short  time  ago  the  difference  in  retail  price  was  eight 
cents.  Then  domestic  prices  dropped,  but  the  Danish 
remained  at  its  previous  figure,  and  people  continue  to 
buy  it.  The  dealer  holds  the  price  at  a  figure  where 
the  duty  can  be  paid  and  a  profit  made — and  “gets 
away  with  it.’’  Imports  of  Danish  to  this  country  run 
around  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  lbs.  a  year. 

Compared  vTith  best  domestic  make  the  difference  in 
texture  and  flavor  is  quite  marked.  Evidently  the  wa¬ 
ter  content  is  less,  which  any  consumer  wpuld  consider 
an  advantage.  As  to  flavor,  opinions  differ,  and  many 
consumers  might  not  care  for  the  peculiar  “creamy” 
quality  of  the  Danish  make. 

Watching  the  late  afternoon  business  of  a  large  re¬ 
tailer  it  is  noted  that  the  sales  of  Danish  are  mainly 
1-lb.  lots.  Some  take  1  lb.  of  Danish  evidently  as  a 
luxury,  and  two  or  three  of  domestic  make. 


Decrease  in  Farm  Population 

The  farm  population  of  the  United  States  decreased 
640,000  persons  last  year,  the  biggest  decrease  in  any 
year  since  1920,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  number  of  persons  living  on  farms 
January  1,  1927,  is  estimated  at  27,892,000  against  28,- 
541,000  January  1,  1926.  The  1925  agricultural  census 
figure,  28,9S2,000,  was  used  as  a  base  for  the  bureau’s 
calculations. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,155,000  persons  moved  from 
farms  to  cities,  towns  and  villages  last  year,  and  that 
1,135,000  persons  moved  to  farms,  making  a  net  move¬ 
ment  of  1,020,000  persons  away  from  farms.  Births  on 
farms  during  1926  are  estimated  at  658,000  and  deaths 
at  287,000,  leaving  a  natural  increase  of  371,000  per¬ 
sons,  which  reduced  the  loss  due  to  cityward  movement 
to  649,000. 

The  bureau’s  figures  for  1925,  revised  on  the  basis  of 
the  1925  agricultural  census,  show  a  net  loss  of  441,000 
persons  in  farm  population  that  year.  The  gross  move¬ 
ment  from  farms  to  cities  was  1,900,000  and  the  gross 
movement  to  farms  1,066,000,  making  a  net  movement 
to  cities,  not  counting  births  and  deaths,  of  834,000  per¬ 
sons. 

All  geographic  sections  of  the  country  show  net  de¬ 
creases  in  farm  population  last  year.  The  farm  popu>- 
lation  in  the  New  England  States  was  636,000  persons 
January  1,  1927,  against  651,000  January  1,  1926;  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States  1,768,000  against  1,808,000;  East 
North  Central  4,323,000  against  4,425,000 ;  West  North 
Central  4,729,000  against  4,826,000  ;  South  Atlantic  5,- 
393,000  against  5,531,000 ;  East  South  Central  4,509,000 
against  4,586,000 ;  West  South  Central  4,585,000 
against  4,727,000 ;  Mountain  949,000  against  973,000, 
and  Pacific  1,000,000  against  1,014,000. 

The  figures  show  that  in  the  New  England  States 
72,000  persons  left  t'  farms  last  year  and  52,000  went 
to  farms;  Middle  Atlantic  States  155,000  persons  from 
farms  and  101,000  persons  to  farm,:  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  319,000  from  farms  and  164,000  to  farms ;  West 
North  Central  338,000  from  farms  and  193,000  to 
farms ;  South  Atlantic  354,000  from  farms  and  133,000 
to  farms ;  East  South  Central  266,000  from  farms  and 
101,000  to  farms;  West  South  Central  402,000  from 
farms  and  194,000  to  farms ;  Mountain  130,000  from 
farms  and  95,000  to  farms ;  Pacific  119,000  from  farms 
and  102,000  to  farms. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


It  Takes  So  Little 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  sad, 

Just  a  slighting'  word  or  a  doubting  sneer, 
Just  a  scornful  smile  on  some  lips  held 
dear ; 

And  our  footsteps  lag,  though  the  goal 
seemed  near, 

And  we  lose  the  courage  and  hope  we 
had — 

So  little  it  takes  to  make  us  sad. 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  glad, 

Just  the  cheering  clasp  of  a  friendly 
hand, 

Just  a  word  from  one  who  can  under¬ 
stand  ; 

And  we  finish  the  task  we-  long  had 
planned, 

And  we  lose  the  doubt  and  the  fear  we 
had — 

So  little  it  takes  to  make  us  glad. 

— Ida  Goldsmith  Morris. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  of 
making  jelly  with  Avild  straAAffierries,  using- 
apple  or  green  currant  juice  for  stiffen¬ 
ing.  We  had  not  thought  of  the  unripe 
currants  for  this  purpose,  but  early 
green  apples  are  excellent  to  insure  stif¬ 
fening  of  the  various  berry  juices.  Early 
apples  are  excellent  to  mix  with  black¬ 
berries  for  jelly.  We  also  find  that  a 
little  apple  or  rhubarb  Avill  hardly  be  de¬ 
tected  in  blackberry  jam,  if  the  supply 
of  berries  is  short.  Rhubarb  combined 
with  strawberries  is  another  combina¬ 
tion  jam.  For  richness  of  flavor,  Iioav- 
ever,  feAV  preserves  are  more  delicious 
than  the  combination  of  one-third  shred¬ 
ded  pineapple  with  two-thirds  strawber¬ 
ries. 

* 

Tender  young  beets  are  quite  simple 
to  can.  They  may  be  canned  whole.  In 
preparing  leave  on  an  inch  of  the  stem 
and  all  of  the  tail  while  blanching,  to 
prevent  loss  of  color.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  until  skins  slip,  then  cold  dip,  and 
slip  off  skins  and  stems.  Pack  in  jars, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  Avitli  boiling  Avater,  adjust  rubber  and 
lid,  and  process  for  90  minutes  in  Avater 
bath,  or  for  40  minutes  in  pressure  cook¬ 
er  with  10  pounds  steam. 

4: 

Several  readers  have  written  to  ask 
about  the  “glass  can  opener”  referred  to 
by  one  of  our  correspondents  as  a  kitchen 
help.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  that 
it  Avas  a  can  opener  made  of  glass,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  it  was,  a  handy  opener 
for  glass  presence  jars.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  handle  having  a  short,  stout 
knife-like  blade  with  a  metal  ring  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  it.  The  knife-blade  is 
pressed  under  the  rubber  ring  of  the  jar, 
and  the  metal  ring  presses  up  the  lid, 
just  as  one  uses  the  little  ring-shaped 
opener  to  pry  the  cap  off  a  ginger  ale 
bottle.  This  can  opener  cost  15  cents, 
and  is  probably  carried  by  many  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  We  notice  this  year  that  a 
standard  make  of  rubber  ring  for  pre¬ 
serve  jars  has  an  extended  lip  or  “ear” 
at  one  side  that  projects  sufficiently  for 
one  to  grip  it  firmly  with  the  fingers,  and 
give  a  pull  that  will  loosen  the  jar  lid, 
without  using  an  opener. 


money  of  her  own  there  are  different 
ways.  We  all  buy  our  baby  chicks,  why 
cannot  some  girl  during  the  Spring  hatch 
chicks  for  us?  We  Avould  be  as  Avilling 
to  buy  them  from  her  as  from  a  hatchery. 
And  plain  sewing.  I  knoAv  myself  that 
I  can  get  all  of  the  plain  seAving  that  I 
Avant  to  do,  and  at  good  prices.  I  have 
had  to  turn  aAvay  work,  for  l  only  have 
a  few  hours  to  spare  each  day,  and  can¬ 
not  accomplish  all  that  I  Avish.  Girls 
run  their  oavii,  or  their  father’s  cars,  Avhy 
cannot  they  have  their  oavii  truck  garden 
and  sell  fresh  vegetables,  berries,  etc.? 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  girls  live 
within  a  reasonable  distance  to  a  thriving 
tOAvn,  they  would  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  some  way  to  earn  money.  I,  for  my¬ 
self,  know  that  I  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  a  girl,  if  only  for  a  couple  of 
hours  a  Aveek,  to  take  care  of  the  children 
for  me  if  I  should  have  to  go  aAvay.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  girl  to  help  me 
Avith  my  housework,  but  I  cannot  get  even 
one  for  an  hour  a  day.  They  seem  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


7G6. — Smart  Looking. 
The  pattern  is  cut 
in  sizes  16,  18  and 
20  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in 
size  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


493  .—  Smart  Shir¬ 
ring.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
in.  size  requires  3 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


364. — Pretty  School 
Frock.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  531. — Slender  Lines. 

10,  12  and  14  years.  The  pattern  is  cut 
T  h  e  8-year  size  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
takes  2%  yds.  of  42,  44  and  46-in. 

40-in.  material  Avith  bust  measure.  The 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  size  36  requires  4 
contrasting.  Ten  yds.  of  36-in.  ma- 
cents.  terial.  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion  Book,  Ten  Cents 


The  Country  Girl  at  Work 

Occupations  for  farm  girls  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  that  is  vitally  interesting  to  me.  I 
have  three  small  girls,  and  it  will  not  be 
so  terribly  long  before  they  will  want  to 
go  out  and  make  their  oavu  Avay,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  of  someone’s  opinion 
of  hoAV  to  combat  Avith  it. 

In  this  section  the  majority  of  girls  go 
into  town  to  work.  We  live  about  nine 
miles  from  a  large  toAvn,  which  can  be 
reached  by  trolley,  train  or  bus.  I  know 
personally  of  tivo  girls  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood.  One  of  them  is  a  clerk  in 
a  big  department  store,  another  one  works 
in  a  factory.  It  means  getting  up  around 
six  o’clock  to  make  their  trolley  or  bus, 
to  get  into  work  on  time,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  earlier  than  seven  in  the  evening 
when  they  get  home.  And  as  one  of  them 
expresses  it  “dead  on  her  feet.” 

Now,  as  to  the  country  girl’s  chances 
to  earn  her  living.  Here  Ave  are  only  one 
mile  from  our  town.  In  that  town  there 
are  chances  for  domestic  work,  (which 
you  cannot  beg  or  hire  a  girl  to  do), 
clerking  in  stores,  and  there  are  a  couple 
of  small  factories.  They  have  a  chance 
to  come  home  for  their  nights,  and  Aveek- 
ends.  That  is  the  business  part.  But  I 
do  know  that  tf  a  girl  is  Avilling  and 
wants  to  stay  at  home  and  yet  earn  some 


think  it  beneath  their  pride  and  dignity 
to  stoop  to  common  housework. 

Just  a  day  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Virginia  who  has  tAvo  daugh¬ 
ters,  just  getting  at  the  age  Avhen  they 
want  to  have  more  good  times,  and  live 
in  toAvn.  Circumstances  prevent  her 
moving  into  toAvn  at  the  present,  and 
really  the  girls  are  not  old  enough  to  go 
in  alone  and  shift  for  themselves.  Yet 
they  are  continually  coaxing  her  to  let 
them  go  to  toAvn  and  Avork.  In  her  case, 
they  cannot  get  home  nights,  and  Avould 
have  to  board.  She  wrote  to  me  and  said 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  could  I  help 
her  out?  Now,  her  girls  for  the  past  feAV 
years,  haA’e  raised  chickens  of  their  oAvn, 
and  sold  them  as  broilers,  and  later  as 
pullets,  and  have  made  a  good  thing  of 
it.  She  has  helped  them  get  started,  and 
they  both  liaA-e  Avorked  up  nice  flocks  of 
purebreds,  one  in  Anconas  and  the  other 
in  BroAvn  Leghorns,  and  betAveen  the 
two  of  them  have  earned  a  good  sum 
each  year,  for  tAvo  young  girls.  But 
there  is  not  enough  excitement  at  home 
for  them.  They  want  to  get  into  toAvn, 
to  attend  shtnvs  more  often,  and  haATe 
more  good  times.  It  is  too  dull  on  the 
farm  for  them,  although  their  mother  tries 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  them.  They 
have  a  car  and  all  can  drive.  What  is 
she  to  do?  Hoav  many  more  mothers 


are  asking  themselves  that,  I  wonder? 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  doing  the  same  thing 
shortly. 

But  taking  it  all  in  all,  there  is  plenty 
they  can  do  during  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  Avhat  about  the  Winters?  That, 
I  think,  is  the  Avorst  time  for  young  live- 
ly  people,  although  there  isn’t  a  nicer 
time  in  the  country  than  Winter,  Avith 
their  sleighing  and  siioav  sports.  But 
AArhen  a  girl  has  been  earning  a  nice  sum 
all  Summer  and  then  in  Winter  the  ad- 
Aantages  are  less  and  less  in  earning,  I 
think  they  get  discontented.  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  OAvn  experience,  for  my 
folks  gaAre  me  a  business  education  and  I 
boarded  in  the  city,  and  Avorked  in  a  Irav 
office,  till  I  Avas  married.  But,  at  that 
time,  and  place,  there  Avas  nothing  at  all 
to  do  to  earn  anything.  The  advantages 
Avere  Arery  feAV  for  boys  or  girls  then, 
although  I  did  for  a  couple  of  Summers 
have  a  position  as  public  stenographer  at 
one  of  tlie  big  resort  hotels  near  my 
home.  And  that  reminds  me,  around  us, 
(Avitliin,  I  daresay,  a  five-mile  radius) 
there  are  at  least  12  big  Summer  hotels. 
The  girls  Avho  want  to,  can  find  a  great 
many  things  to  do  there,  and  all  big 
Avages ;  P.B.X.  operators,  clerks,  chamber¬ 
maids,  waitresses  and  other  positions. 
(I  dare  not  say  “jobs”).  Of  course,  this 
is  only  during  the  Summer  months,  from 
May  to  October.  But  at  the  Avages  they 
pay,  and  the  tips  the  girls  get,  a  bright, 
clever  girl,  should  make  a  A’ery  good  thing 
of  it.  MRS.  F.  R.  T. 


Hot  Water 
on  the  R.F.D. 

with  every  stroke 
of  the  Kitchen  Pump 


What  Shall  I  Do? 

There  is  a  young  lady  (and  lady  is  the 
word),  Avho  lives  on  a  farm  near  here, 
who  wished  to  earn  something  in  her 
spare  time.  She  likes  houseAvork,  and 
can  do  anything,  from  cooking  to  paper¬ 
ing  your  parlor,  or  painting  your  old  lino- 
Iffiim  rugs  and  putting  on  fancy  borders. 
She  announced  this  Spring  that  she  Avould 
Avork  by  the  hour  for  anyone  near  who 
wished,  and  she  has  more  than  she  can 
do.  She  does  not  go  far.  She  works  in 
her  oavii  community,  for  her  friends  and 
neighbors.  We  are  all  so  glad  to  get 
her ;  she  is  Avonderful  help.  When  there 
is  a  houseful  of  company  she  is  a  bles¬ 
sing.  She  is  alAArays  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  but  on  these  occasions  she 
gets  the  meals  and  serves  them  and  Avaits 
on  the  table,  and  honors  her  calling  by 
her  behavior.  If  Ave  Avant  to  go  away 
(of  course  Ave  have  to  let  her  knoAv  be¬ 
forehand)  she  Avill  come  into  our  house 
and  carry  on  until  AA'e  return ;  to  find 
everything  running  smoothly  and  in  ap¬ 
ple-pie  order.  She  certainly  is  a  comfort 
to  us,  besides  all  she  earns  for  herself. 

Another  of  my  neighbors  bought  a 
poAver  washer.  There  are  good  ones  run 
by  gasoline,  that  can  be  used  anywhere. 
She  takes  in  Avashing,  and  finds  it  easy 
and  remunerative. 

A  woman  I  knoAv  who  lhres  on  a  mail 
route  does  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  She 
has  a  telephone,  and  you  can  order  any¬ 
thing  you  like,  and  if  it  is  not  too  far 
aAvay,  you  will  get  it  in  short  order.  If 
I  were  to  tell  you  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  the  amount  she  sells  in  a  Aveek. 

Another  young  Avoman  in  this  vicinity 
does  dressmaking  and  seAving  and  has  all 
that  she  can  do.  She  makes  pretty  sim¬ 
ple  dresses  and  children’s  clothes  very 
nicely,  and  at  a  living  price. 

One  elderly  woman  Avho  knits  and 
mends  extra  AATell,  gets  her  Avork  and  re¬ 
turns  it  by  parcel  post. 

Another  young  married  Avoman  uses 
her  car  for  hire.  Of  course  she  has  a 
chauffeur’s  license.  Her  charges  are  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  she  is  reliable  and  perfectly 
fitted  to  act  as  chaperone  for  the  girls 
Avho  are  her  most  numerous  patrons.  She 
is  in  demand  for  picnics,  afternoons  at 
the  movies  or  shopping  excursions. 

And  here  is  something  neAV  in  Avayside 
stands.  One  woman  makes  pretty  aprons 
and  dresses,  and  rugs  and  baskets,  and 
has  remarkable  luck  selling  them.  She 
sells  bouquets  of  all  the  common  floAvers 
and  ornamental  grasses,  even  cattails  and 
daisies.  And  to  these  she  added  the  cur¬ 
rent  magazines  and  story  papers.  She 
pays  from  three  to  five  cents  for  your 
magazine,  if  you  have  kept  it  reasonably 
fresh,  and  sells  it  for  from  five  to  ten 
cents,  according  to  the  periodical. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  anyone  Avho  has 
spare  time,  and  Avishes  to  earn  something, 
give  it  your  most  earnest  thought.  Study 
over  it  and  find  something  that  you  can 
do  Arery  well,  indeed.  Decide  to  try  it, 
and  Avith  a  little  advertising,  parcel  post 
facilities,  and  a  determination  not  to  be 
discouraged  you  will  succeed. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Graham  Pudding  and  Sauce 

Two  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  white 
flour,  one  cup  warm  water  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  and  one  of  salt  dissolved  in 
%  cup  molasses,  three  tablespoons  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  raisins  (optional),  one 
sliced  apple,  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract, 
one  teaspoon  each  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  Put  in  buttered  mold,  steam 
three  hours. 

Butter  sauce  for  pudding.  One  cup 
sugar  (broAvn  the  best)  %  cup  butter, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  teaspoon  nutmeg 
or  lemon  extract.  Put  all  together,  turn 
boiling  water  over  and  cook  until  it 
thickens.  Sweetened  cream  may  be  used 
if  preferred.  L.  d. 


IF  you  live  beyond  the  gas  mains  or 
out  where  coal  is  hard  to  get,  you  can 
still  have  hot  water — and  plenty  of  it — 
from  your  pump  or  pressure  system. 

Modern  conveniences — hot  water  by  the 
gallon,  day  or  night!  Just  think  of  how 
you  can  speed  up  wash  day,  sterilize  the 
milk  cans,  wash  the  dishes,  take  good 
hot  baths. 


With  or  Without 
Water  Pressure 

Now,  the  Perfection  Kerosene-Burning 
Water  Heater  may  be  connected  to  your 
kitchen  pump  by  means  of  pipes  and  a 
three-way  valve  (the  booklet  explains). 
Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then 
pump  as  usual.  Want  cold  water?  Turn 
the  valve  back. 

Low  Cost  Models 

Your  plumber  has  the  Perfection  Water 
Heater  pictured  here.  It  is  No.  412.  All 
four  models  are  fully  described  in  the 
Perfection  booklet,  and  all  Perfection 
Water  Heaters  burn  Socony  Kerosene 
— the  clean,  safe,  economical,  easy-to- 
get  fuel. 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heat¬ 
er  booklet  with  full  explanation  of  various 
reasonably  priced  models  and  plan  of  instal¬ 
lation. 

My  plumber’s  name  Is _ . _ .. _ ...... _ 

Town _ _ _ _ _ 

My  Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.R _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Town . . State... . . 
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Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

“It’s  almost  Winter  again,”  is  the 
greeting  that  I  hear  on  many  of  these 
beautiful  June  mornings.  So  it  is,  but 
that's  a  very  wet  blanket  to  throw  over 
the  gorgeous  Summer  months  ahead  of 
us.  Nature  is  rapidly  making  up  for  the 
deficiencies  in  growing  weather  and  the 
gardens  are  all  doing  their  best.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  ripening  slowly  but  promise 
a  good  crop.  The  plants  were  in  great 
demand  this  season  and  there  are  none 
but  old  plants  left  in  the  field.  We  are 
very  glad  of  this,  for  it  is  often  a  wet, 
cold  task,  rushing  about  to  get  the  berries 
picked  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  we  must  do  wlien  there  are  many 
to  be  marketed.  Peaches  and  cherries 
will  be  very  scarce  in  this  section ;  the 
crop  was  over-abundant  last  year. 

We  made  one  lot  of  strawberry  jelly 
yesterday  from  wild  strawberries  and 
Baldwin  apples,  but  the  apples  had  little 
tartness  left,  and  the  product  was  too 
sweet.  We  use  one-third  green  currants 
as  a  usual  thing,  but  they  are  also  scarce, 
and  the  commercial  pectin  will  take  the 
place  of  them.  No  matter  how  many  gar¬ 
den  berries  we  have  we  always  pick  wild 
l'ruit  for  a  portion  of  the  jam  and  jelly, 
for  the  flavor  is  so  much  better. 

Summer  weather  gives  us  much  free¬ 
dom  from  cooking.  Fruit  salad  in  place 
of  dessert  is  always  hailed  with  delight, 
and  gelatines  and  custard  dishes  take  the 
place  of  much  pastry.  Strawberry  short¬ 
cake  is  always  with  us,  to  be  sure,  from 
the  first  Progressive  to  the  last  when 
freezing  weather  comes.  We  feel  justified 
in  buying  the  white  bread  in  very  warm 
weather1.  The  whole  wheat  must  be  made 
at  home  twice  a  week,  for  it  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  deserves  to  be  unless  it  con¬ 
tains  dried  fruit.  It  is  so  healthful  that 
1  am  quite  willing  to  make  that  conces¬ 
sion.  1  found  an  excellent  hint  in  a 
recipe  book  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
fruit  breads :  When  kneading  for  the  last 
time  roll  the  dough  one-half  inch  thick 
and  sprinkle  the  chopped  or  shredded 
fruit  over  this.  Roll  up  and  put  in  the 
tin  to  rise.  This  method  distributes  the 
fruit  evenly  throughout  the  loaf. 

A  most  interesting  guessing  .game  is 
before  me.  Twenty-one  kinds  of  peren¬ 
nial  seeds  have  been  planted  and  the  rows 
duly  labeled.  The  small  youngsters, 
doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  re¬ 
arranged  the  labels.  With  some  of  the 
tiny  plants  we  are  familiar,  with  others 
we  will  “wait  and  see.”  The  perennial 
garden  is  an  increasingly  interesting 
place ;  such  a  lot  of  the  plants  represent 
friends  known  and  unknown.  I  know 
that  a  real  artist  would  shudder  at  my 
host  of  posies,  but  I  love  them  every  one 
for  what  they  are  and  haven’t  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  them  into  a  picture.  The 
big  girl  is  making  a  wild  flower  garden, 
just  a  beginning,  and  friend  husband 
very  cannily  suggests  a  rock  garden,  but 
I  see  through  that.  When  inquiring 
about  a  flower  the  four-year-old  always 
asks,  “What’s  its  other  name?”  He  seems 
to  prefer  the  long  botanical  names,  and 
they  sound  very  strangely  coming  from 
his  lips.  » 

The  16-year-old  is  delighted  to  think 
that  he  is  of  age  to  get  a  driver’s  license, 
and  will  be  able  to  drive  the  11  miles  to 
the  high  school  for  his  senior  year.  I'd 
a  little  rather  not  have  him  drive  just 
yet,  but  it  is  true  that  among  the  many 
accidents  comparatively  few  are  caused 
by  the  boy  drivers.  A  recent  letter  from 
a  friend  contained  a  remark  very  much 
to  the  point.  She  wrote,  “Isn’t  it  strange 
that  so  many  of  us  feel  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  necessities,  yet  think  that  we 
must  have  a  car !” 

In  a  recent  spelling  contest  in  the  town 
pupils  from  the  rural  schools  carried  off 
all  the  honors.  The  little  school  in  our 
district  is  being  opened  for  the  first  time 
in  10  years.  Recent  reports  from  some 
large  city  schools  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  rural  schools  are  holding  their 
own  in  more  ways  than  one. 

An  afternoon  of  cultivating  is  before 
me.  My  share,  naturally,  is  leading  the 
horse.  Even  this  will  be  a  pleasure,  for 
the  ground  is  hot  and  dry,  and  it  is  good 
to  see  how  the  growing  things  will  re¬ 
spond.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  find  life  in  the 
country  dull  and  uninteresting.  Money, 
of  course,  is  necessary  here  as  every¬ 
where,  but  it  has  so  little  to  do  with 
many  real  pleasures. 

And  speaking  of  money  reminds  me  of 
.  the  garden  in  its  relation  to  the  food 
budget.  To  realize  the  real  worth  of  a 
good  vegetable  garden  its  products 
should  be  given  their  just  due  in  the 
budget.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  can  be 
given  their  full  retail  value.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  On  a  day  when  we  use  two 
bunches  of  asparagus,  three  heads  of  let¬ 
tuce  and  four  quarts  of  strawberries  and 
maybe  $  couple  bunches  of  radishes  we 
can’t  subtract  $2  or  more  from  the  food 
allowance  for  that  day,  because  we 
couldn’t  possibly  afford  it  for  those  two 
items,  but  we  can  give  credit  for  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  allowed  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  When  the  budget  must  be  re¬ 
vised  for  the  leaner  Winter  months  the 
canned  fruits,  etc.,  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  sky  is  of  that  shade  known  as 
“heavenly  blue”  in  the  flowers,  there  isn’t 
a  cloud  and  a  gentle  little  breeze  is 
blowing.  Birds  are  singing,  everywhere 
are  flowers  and  fragrance,  and  the  wee 
ones  are  happily  paddling  in  a  little 
brook  across  the  road,  shaded  by  hemlocks 
and  white  birches.  I  wonder  what  the 


youngsters  would  think  if  they  were  put 
down  on  a  hot  pavement,  surrounded  by 
towering  brick  walls,  to  play!  Would 
they  like  it  any  better,  I  wonder,  if  they 
were  taken  to  the  park  and  told  that  they 
must  not  step  on  the  green  grass  nor  pick 
the  flowers?  Not  even  a  tiny  spot  to 
call  their  own !  ethel  a.  Lyons. 


Lodgings  from  the  Tourists’ 
Standpoint 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  those  who  keep  tourists  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  and  thought  some  of 
these  women  might  be  glad  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tourists  in  regard 
to  what  they  consider  desirable  in  such 
places.  I  have  taken  several  long  motor 
trips  during  the  last  year,  and  while  my 
experience  has  not  been  as  extensive  as 
some,  still  I  found  out  a  few  things  that 
I  know  would  be  helpful  to  me  if  I  should 
ever  undertake  this  work. 

The  first  and  greatest  requisite  for  any¬ 
one  who  keeps  travelers  is  to  have  clean, 
comfortable  beds.  After  you  have  travel¬ 
ed  all  day  you  are  tired,  and  need  a  good 
night's  rest ;  so  the  comfortable  bed  plays 
a  very  important  part.  Absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  just  as  essential.  Perhaps  the 
travelers  look  pretty  dirty  and  disheveled 
— at  least  they  feel  so — but  be  sure  that 
they  wrant  clean  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 
In  all  the  different  places  I  have  stayed 
over  night,  I  found  lovely,  clean  beds,  ex¬ 
cept  at  oue  place.  These  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  had  been  slept  on  before !  And  I 
am  afraid  more  than  once,  judging  from 
their  appearance.  The  woman  charged  us 
here,  only  75  cents  instead  of  the  usual 
price  of  one  dollar,  but  we  would  much 
have  preferred  higher  rates  and  cleaner 
beds.  We  happened  to  have  some  pieces 
of  clean,  old  muslin  along,  in  our  bag¬ 
gage,  and  we  spread  this  over  our  pillows, 
pinning  it  in  place  with  safety  pins.  Since 
that  time  wre  never  travel  without  some¬ 
thing  along  we  can  spread  over  dirty 
pillows  if  needed,  but  so  far,  we  have 
never  repeated  this  unpleasant  experience. 

Hot  water  I  would  put  as  the  second 
most  desired  need  of  the  traveler.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  scrub  clean  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  especially  for  the  man  who  is  driving 
and  working  around  the  car.  Then,  too, 
if  the  wTeather  is  damp  and  chilly,  warm 
water  feels  so  good.  This  last,  we  found 
much  more  scarce  than  clean  beds.  Warm 
water  seemed  at  a  premium  most  places 
I  have  been.  Of  course,  I  know  that  if 
there  are  many  stopping  at  a  house,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  hot 
water,  and  some  folks  don’t  seem  to  know 
what  is  their  fair  share. 

Those  who  make  a  business  of  keeping 
travelers  for  the  night  should,  if  possible, 
keep  their  house  and  grounds  attractive 
looking.  Fresh  paint  helps  so  much.  But 
even  if  a  house  needs  paint,  but  still 
looks  clean,  and  has  a  nice,  neat  lawn, 
and  some  trees  and  flowers,  it  will  at¬ 
tract  custom.  I  know  in  our  car  we  al¬ 
ways  looked  out  for  the  neat,  clean-look¬ 
ing  places,  when  we  wanted  to  stop. 
Sometimes  a  pretty  arched  gateway,  with 
a  vine  or  rose  clambering  over  it,  and 
with  an  attractive  looking  sign,  make  just 
the  inducement  needed  to  cause  the  travel¬ 
er  to  stop  instead  of  going  farther.  A 
pretty  name  like  “Sleepy  Hollow”  or 
“Pine  Tree  Rest”  helps,  also  to  keep  the 
cars  rolling  in. 

Every  -woman  who  undertakes  this 
work,  needs  not  only  a  sign,  but  she 
should  have  some  printed  cards  as  well, 
with  her  names,  address,  and  rates,  and 
perhaps  a  picture  of  the  house  on  them. 
Give  one  to  each  of  your  guests,  and  they 
will  be  more  than  likely  to  stop  with  you 
again  and  send  their  friends  to  you,  if 
they  have  definite  directions  how  to 
find  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
send  some  of  my  friends  to  some 
of  the  delightful  places  I  have  stayed, 
and  other  people  have  recommended  cer¬ 
tain  places. to  me.  But  strangers  travel¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place  forget  names  and 
places  very  quickly,  so  be  sure  you  have 
printed  cards  to  remind  them. 

I  am  sure  “Busy  Woman,”  -who  gave 
her  experiences  on  page  701  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  must  have  many  friends  among 
those  who  have  lodged  with  her ;  for  tour¬ 
ists  do  appreciate  the  kind  of  service  she 
describes.  And  I  don’t  believe  her  con¬ 
versation  bored  her  tourists,  although  it 
did  probably  use  up  too  much  of  her 
energy.  When  I  read  this  article  I  was 
reminded  of  a  place  where  I  stayed  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  good  woman  who 
kept  us  over  night  was  so  friendly  and 
took  such  an  interest  in  those  who 
stopped  with  her,  that  you  felt  as  if  you 
were  an  invited  guest,  not  a  paying  one. 
She  showed  us  her  garden  and  flowers, 
and  had  such  a  friendly  spirit  that  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  at  her  house. 
The  next  lady  was  such  a  contrast !  As 
soon  as  we  put  our  bags  down  in  the 
room,  she  asked  for  our  money.  We  paid 
her,  and  she  immediately  disappeared, 
and  we  saw  her  no  more,  either  that 
night  or  the  next  morning.  It  was  as 
impersonal  as  a  cafeteria.  There  may  be 
some  people  so  constituted  that  they  re¬ 
sent  friendly  interest  from  a  stranger,  but 
1  believe  they  are  decidedly  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Blueberry  Jelly  and  Relish 

Wash  berries  and  drain  them ;  put 
them  on  to  heat  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
let  them  heat  20  minutes,  then  put  them 
in  a  double  cheesecloth  bag.  Let  drip 


without  much  pressing.  To  1%  cups 
juice  add  two  cups  sugar  (heated).  Stir 
and  skim,  cooking  five  minutes.  Try  a 
little ;  if  it  coats  a  spoon  pour  into  small 
hot  jelly  glasses ;  cover  with  melted  par¬ 
affin. 

Blueberry  Relish.  —  Take  blueberries 
from  bag  after  dripping  juice.  For  every 
two  quarts  of  blueberries  before  they 
were  heated  allow  one  cup  hot  water. 
Heat  this  up,  stirring  well ;  press  through 
a  sieve.  To  every  pint  of  pulp  add  juice 
of  one  lemon,  one  orange,  two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  chopped  seeded  raisins.  Cook 
slowly  till  quite  thick,  take  from  fire, 
add  14  bottle  commercial  pectin,  stir  two 
minutes,  seal  in  small  hot  jars. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Canned  String  Beans 

I  can  a  lot  of  my  beans  this  way,  es¬ 
pecially  when  I  only  have  enough  for 
one  or  two  quarts,  and  do  not  like  to 
cold-pack  just  a  few.  To  each  one-half 
gallon  of  broken  green  beans,  add  one-half 
teacup  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  of  salt, 
one  tablespoon  of  granulated  sugar;  cook 
30  minutes.  Seal  in  glass  cans.  When 
ready  to  use  drain  off  liquor  and  put  in 
one-half  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each 
quart,  cover  with  water  and  let  stand 
one-half  hour  or  more;  then  drain  and 
cook  as  if  fresh.  e.  t. 


Modern  Bathroom,  ^5  7  ^ 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bnthtnb,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34-th  Sb  New  York  City 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  Rife  Ram 
— fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 

20,000  in 
Send  for 
today. 
ENGINE  CO. 
Est.  1889 

90-0  West  St.,  New  York  City 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10^  Fountain  Ave.,  R.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Blackberry  Relish 

Six  quarts  ripe  blackberries,  3  lbs. 
sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
each  of  whole  cloves,  allspice,  stick  cin¬ 
namon  and  cassia  buds.  Dissolve  sugar 
in  vinegar ;  when  hot  add  blackberries, 
tie  spices  in  coarse  netting  bag,  stir  and 
cook  eight  minutes,  then  press  berries 
through  coarse  sieve  just  so  the  seeds 
will  not  go  through.  Return  to  kettle ; 
cook  slowly  till  thick,  then  seal  in  jars. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Gooseberry  Jam 

Six  pounds  gooseberries  (ripe),  tops 
and  tails  removed.  Make  a  syrup  with 
1%  cups  vinegar,  y2  cup  water;  cook  10 
minutes,  skim,  and  add  gooseberries.  Cov¬ 
er,  cook  slowly  half  an  hour,  then  add  5 
lbs.  granulated  sugar.  Stir,  cook  fast  15 
minutes,  then  put  in  jars,  and  seal.  This 
is  excellent  in  sandwiches  with  cottage 
cheese.  mbs.  j.  l.  m. 


Best  Cash  Prices — Write  for  quotations  and  free  tegs. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Slice.  Keysltne  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


U  C II  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

mtn  SEMI)  FOB  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N7  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Page*. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Cooking  comfort 
all  summer 


Oil  Cook  Stoves 


Shorter  cooking  hours,  cooler  kitchens 
and  more  delicious  meals  than  ever, 
when  Puritan  Oil  Stoves  are  used!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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HUR.R.Y  UP  GO w 
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STRAIN  IS  TELL¬ 
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PASTURE 


OUST  IN  TIME  To  HELP 
ME.,  0ULKY-LAS — 
PASTURE  H-AS 
fa  iled 
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Order  Purina  Chows  from  the 
store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a 
Purina  Cow 
Booklet — free. 


No  milk  slump  with  help  like  this 
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EADCLAD  I  T O  NC AN  -Tron 

-  AND  - 

APEX- GALVAN  I  ZED 

ROOFING 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


eiLOs 

Write  for 

"  I MT1T DMA  Tin\  t 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
,  or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wasron  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run- 
.  ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
WbMl  Co.,  48  Bm  IL.Quiney.im 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 

- - -  —  Wonder  Ointment  From* 

Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Corona  is  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing  ointment  for  Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 

uses  today  and  at  our  expense.  ,  .  _ 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 
OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Cs. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


§|Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  frore  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today.  • 
Read  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyearswith great  success.  ” 

- P 


ABS 


|w  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  288lymanSt.,Spnngfie!d,  Mass.j 


It  Pays  to  Keep 
A  Bottle  Handy 

A  bottle  of  Gombault’s — 
the  old-time  horse  remedy. 
Have  it  on  hand  for  use 
when  you  need  it — keep 
your  horses  working.  Used 
for  48  years  for  abscess,  cuts, 
spavin,  capped  hock,  curb, 
fistula,  quittor  and  other 
ailments.  Leaves  no  scars — 
no  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

SM  GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Silo  Building  in  Europe 

[One  of  our  readers  is  introducing  silo 
machinery  in  Central  Europe,  and  lie  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  the 
business.  While  the  first  silo  was  evi¬ 
dently  made  in  Europe,  somehow  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  developed  there.  In  the 
Danube  River  countries  Indian  corn  can 
be  grown,  and  if  the  silo  can  be  made 
popular  the  production  of  silage  will  have 
quite  an  effect  upon  live  stock  growing 
and  dairying.] 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  silo,  which 
I  understand  originated  in  Europe,  is  so 
little  used  here.  Many  books  have  been 
written  on  the  theory  of  silage  and  quite 
a  few  expensive  and  complicated  silos 
have  been  built,  mostly  on  the  large  es¬ 
tates,  but  the  results  were  uneconomical 
an  generally  disappointing.  Corn  does 
well  here  except  in  the  higher  sections 
of  Austria,  but  it  is  not  grown  extensive¬ 
ly,  and  very  little  is  used  for  silage.  Pit 
silos  are  quite  common  in  Hungary,  but 
the  farmers  think  it  wasteful  to  put  a 
well-eared  crop  of  corn  into  the  silo,  and 
generally  put  in  green  corn  which  is 
planted  vei'y  thick.  Here  in  Austria  the 
farmers  wanted  a  silo  only  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  grass  when  the  weather  prevented 
haying  which  is  Arery  frequent,  and  for 
other  crops  or  rather  parts  of  crops  which 
could  not  be  utilized  in  other  ways.  The 
silo  manufacturers  tried  to  solve  this 
problem  by  building  very  expensive  silos 
which  the  average  farmer  could  not  af¬ 
ford,  and  which  I  am  sure  are  not  profit¬ 
able  for  the  large  farmers  either.  I 
think  that  instead  of  building  expensive 
soils  for  inferior  feeds,  they  should  have 
built  cheaper  silos  for  good  feeds  that  are 
easily  ensiled,  as  corn. 

The  silos  used  here  are  seldom  over  20 
ft.  high  and  are  equipped  with  a  screw 
press  for  pressing  the  feed,  and  a  heavy 
wooden  cover  that  hangs  in  the  silo  and 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  ropes  and 
pulleys.  The  grass  is  put  in  uncut,  about 
three  feet  at  a  time,  then  the  cover  is 
lowered  so  that  it  almost  touches  the 
grass,  in  other  words  floating,  and  the 
grass  is  allowed  to  heat  to  about  50  de¬ 
grees  Centigrade.  Then  the  cover  is 
raised  and  the  process  repeated  until  the 
silo  is  full,  when  the  feed  is  pressed  and 
the  silo  sealed.  This  is  very  uncertain, 
and  the  failures  are  just  as  frequent  as 
the  success.  In  Germany  some  silos  have 
been  built  in  which  a  fairly  heavy  current 
of  electricity  is  passed  through  the  feed 
by  wires  running  through  the  silo.  I  do 
not  know  just  what  effect  the  electricity 
has  on  the  feed,  but  I  think  that  silos 
were  supposed  to  keep  the  crop  fresh 
with  little  if  any  fermentation,  and  to 
prevent  losses  of  protein  by  excessive 
heating.  They  are  very  expensive,  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

There  is  still  much  prejudice  against 
silage  because  farmers  think  that  it 
flavors  the  milk,  or  that  silage-fed  cat¬ 
tle  will  degenerate.  Much  of  this  preju¬ 
dice  came  from  Switzerland,  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  model  for  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  Swiss  cheese  factories  refuse  to 
accept  milk  from  silage-fed  cows,  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  make  first-class 
cheese  out  of  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
much  poor  milk  was  received  by  them, 
as  farmers  have  a  tendency  to  put  almost 
anything  into  a  silo.  Beet-tops  are  put 
up  very  often  in  sections  where  these 
grow  and  I  have  heard  of  potato  vines 
being  put  into  the  silo,  too.  I  am  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  for  a  farmer  nearby  who  in¬ 
tends  to  cut  the  stalks  of  the  artichoke 
along  with  the  corn  into  the  silo.  He 
says  the  artichoke  grows  a  large  stalk 
which  he  will  ensile  and  then  he  will  dig 
the  tubers  for  the  hogs.  If  this  turns 
out  well  it  may  have  some  advantages. 
At  any  rate  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
result.  I  have  frequently  written  arti¬ 
cles  on  silos  in  the  newspapers  here  point¬ 
ing  out  the  simplicity  and  advantages  of 
our  American-type  silos,  and  we  have 
many  visitors  to  see  our  silos.  They  are 
always  surprised  at  the  ease  of  preparing 
the  silage  and  at  the  good  quality  of  it. 
In  time  they  will  undoubtedly  see  the 
advantages  of  using  corn  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  silo. 

We  are  farming  in  a  fairly  hilly  sec¬ 
tion  about  1,300  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
have  no  trouble  growing  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  In  fact  I  believe  we  can  grow 


more  on  an  acre  than  we  did  in  New 
Jersey,  as  we  have  much  rain  and  the 
land  is  very  fertile.  This  year  we 
planted  some  early  white  flint  corn  from 
Pennsylvania  which  I  believe  will  do  well 
on  higher  locations.  Recently  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Department  of  Agriculture  is  show¬ 
ing  a  strong  interest  in  silos  and  suit¬ 
able  strains  of  corn  for  silage,  and  we 
are  growing  a  number  of  varieties  for 
data  for  the  said  department. 

Austria.  edwin  von  FEST. 


Moving  Untested  Cattle  in 
Tested  Town 

I  have  two  cows,  not  tested.  I  live  in 
a  tested  town.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
me  from  buying  an  untested  bull  from 
an  untested  town  and  bringing  it  into 
this  town  or  taking  my  cows  to  the  next 
town  to  breed  (untested  town)  ? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  w. 

If  your  township  has  been  declared 
‘‘clean”  and  under  quarantine  against  tlie 
importation  of  untested  cattle,  you  could 
not,  of  course,  bring  an  untested  bull  to 
your  premises.  If  your  town  or  county 
has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  such 
quarantine  after  tuberculin  testing,  I 
know  of  no  law  to  prevent  your  bringing 
an  untested  animal  into  it.  Neither  do 
I  know  of  any  law  that  would  prevent 
your  taking  an  untested  cow  into  an  un¬ 
tested  and  non-quarantined  county  or  town 
for  breeding  unless  the  return  of  such 
cow  into  quarantined  territory  would  be 
considered  by  the  authorities  as  “bringing 
in  an  untested  animal.”  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
authorities  in  direct  charge  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  answered  by  anyone  else.  Such  de¬ 
pends  upon  “interpretations”  of  the  law, 
and  interpretations  differ.  As  you  are 
evidently  not  quarantined  yourself  against 
the  removal  of  any  bovine  animal  from 
your  premises,  or  the  product  thereof,  or 
against  the  bringing  to  your  premises  of 
any  bovine  animal,  even  though  your 
two  cows  are  not  tested,  I  presume  that 
you  cannot  be  stopped  from  either  of  the 
procedures  you  ask  about.  You  should 
learn,  however,  whether  a  quarantine 
against  importation  of  untested  cattle 
lias  been  laid  upon  your  county  or  town. 
You  cannot  depend  upon  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  this  matter.  m.  b.  d. 

Sunflowers  for  Silage 

This  will  be  a  good  year  to  plant  a 
small  patch  of  sunflowers  to  help  fill  the 
silo.  One  year,  owing  to  conditions,  I 
was  unable  to  get  all  the  corn  in  on 
time,  so  I  put  in  two  acres  of  sunflowers. 
They  were  planted  July  12  with  a  corn 
drill,  about  6  in.  by  3  ft.  They  came  up 
ahead  of  the  wedds,  were  cultivated  with 
a  one-horse  cultivator  once,  no  hand 
work.  They  are  harder  to  handle  than 
corn,  sort  of  top-heavy,  and  the  silage 
was  much  darker  than  corn  silage.  None 
of  my  cows  refused  to  eat  it,  none  of 
them  shrunk  on  their  production,  and 
none  of  them  ate  as  many  pounds  per 
day  as  they  would  of  corn  silage,  which 
gives  me  the  opinion  that  they  have  more 
food  value  than  corn,  and  a  light  frost 
docs  not  affect  them.  Mine  showed  no 
effect  of  the  first  or  second  frosts,  but  the 
third  one  made  ice,  and  showed  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  sunflowers  still  standing. 
However,  they  all  went  into  the  silo,  and 
I  could  not  tell  frosted  from  lion-frosted 
at  feeding  time.  E.  h.  c. 

Few  fodder  questions  have  brought  out 
more  varied  replies  than  this  one  of  feed¬ 
ing  sunflowers.  Some  of  our  readers  give 
much  the  same  report  as  this  man,  while 
others  were  quite  disappointed.  At  the 
experiment  stations  much  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  prevail.  In  Canada  and  some  of  the 
far  Western  States  where  corn  is  not  a 
sure  crop,  sunflowers  are  popular  for  a 
silage  filler,  but  where  corn  grows  welt 
and  where  the  crop  matures  sunflowers 
are  but  little  used.  We  have  them  grow¬ 
ing  this  year  with  Sudan  grass  broad¬ 
cast.  They  have  started  well  and  seem 
to  be  very  useful  in  killing  out  grass 
and  weeds. 


The  outlook  for  hay  is  very  good,  al¬ 
though  the  Red  clover  is  scarce.  Alfalfa 
is  badly  winter-killed,  but  all  the  grasses 
are  exceptionally  good.  The  weather  is 
very  favorable  for  a  large  hay  crop,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  week  late.  Pastures  are 
good.  Cattle  raising  is  on  the  increase. 
Mostly  dairy  cattle  are  raised  but  there 
is  also  some  interest  in  beef  cattle.  Not 
many  sheep  are  raised  around  here.  Few 
dairymen  bother  with  soiling  crops.  They 
would  rather  have  two  silos  and  have  the 
feed  handy.  To  feed  soiling  crops  is  too 
much  drudgery.  c.  B.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Division  of  East  and  West 

H.  E.  Wallace  recently  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Wallace's  Farmer: 

“New  York  dairymen  seem  to  have  a 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  against 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  farmers  in  Congress 
voted  to  a  man  against  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill.  After  slapping  western 
farmers  in  the  face  this  way,  New  York 
dairymen  are  now  trying  to  escape  the 
natural  results  of  their  own  short-sighted¬ 
ness.  New  "methods  of  refrigeration  and 
insulation  make  it  possible  to  send  tank 
cars  of  milk  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  Western  States  to  New 
York  City.  Western  farmers  producing 
pork  and  wheat  for  European  consumers 
of  low  purchasing  power,  are  naturally 
looking  enviously  toward  the  high  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  consumers  of  New 
York  City.  But  New  York  dairymen  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  western  milk  out 
of  New  York  City. 

“Western  farmers  are  now  beginning 
to  think  that  New  York  dairy  farmers 
may  be  just  as  thoughtless  and  selfish  as 
the  consumers  in  the  big  cities.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  eastern  dairymen  Avere  against 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  because  they 
feared  it  would  raise  the  price  of  corn 
and  other  cow  feed.  In  April,  these  same 
men  tried  to  keep  Avestern  farmers  from 
converting  their  cheap  grain  into  milk 
for  the  high-priced  eastern  milk  market. 
In  the  long  run,  I  can’t  help  but  think 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  eastern 
farmers  and  eastern  consumers  to  get  this 
farm  problem  settled  right  as  it  is  to  the 
West  and  South.  It  may  be  necessary 
fcr  eastern  dairy  farmers  to  suffer  from 
remorseless  competition  Avith  milk  shipped 
in  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  We 
are  all  of  us  going  to  learn  after  a  Avhile 
that  no  serious  injustice  can  be  done  to 
any  one  part  of  the  world  without  the  ef¬ 
fect  sooner  or  later  being  passed  on  to 
other  parts.” 

The  city  government  of  New  York  has 
led  in  opposing  shipments  of  -western  milk 
to  this  market.  The  chief  reason  given 
is  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
inspect  and  guarantee  such  milk  properly. 
There  seems  nothing  particularly  selfish 
about  such  a  position.  Many  shipments 
of  “bootleg”  milk  have  been  made  here. 
This  name  is  given  to  milk  Avhieh  slips 
in  without  proper  inspection,  and  our 
eastern  people  feel  that  the  amount  of 
such  “bootleg”  milk  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  if  the  zones  of  supply  were  ex¬ 
tended.  But  why  is  it  so  selfish  for  the 
eastern  milk  producer  to  feel  that  under 
the  circumstances  these  eastern  markets 
belong  to  him?  He  helps  to  support  them, 
and  supplies  most  of  the  neAV  blood  or 
population  which  keeps  them  alive  and 
groAving.  Why  is  he  not  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  is  his  market  naturally?  If 
the  western  farmer  claims  that  by  reason 
of  superior  soil  and  conditions  he  can 
make  cheaper  milk  is  that  any  true  eco¬ 
nomic  reason  Avliy  the  eastern  farmer 
should  be  driven  away  from  his  farm? 
As  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  our  east¬ 
ern  people  have  other  reasons  for  oppos¬ 
ing  it  except  that  of  increased  prices. 
They  think  the  principle  of  the  bill  is 
economically  unsound,  and  that  it  Avould 
in  time  defeat  its  own  purpose  after  doing 
great  damage  to  farmers.  As  for  slapping 
the  Avestern  farmers  in  the  face  §ueli  talk 
is  childish.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  east¬ 
ern  farmers  have  suffered  far  more  from 
government  interference,  transportation 
problems  and  competition  from  cheap  land 
than  Avestern  farmers  as  a  group ;  yet 
who  has  ever  heard  them  demand  that 
the  government  help  them  through  ques¬ 
tionable  means?  It  is,  indeed,  a  regret 
that  eastern  and  Avestern  farmers  cannot 
agree  on  some  definite  plan  of  action,  but 
when  has  the  East  been  consulted?  The 
western  politicians  seem  to  decide  what 
they  want  and  then  expect  the  East  to 
fall  right  in  and  give  full  support. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  and  poultry  prices  are  someAvliat 
stronger.  Fruits  are  in  larger  supply 
Avith  easing  off  in  prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c ;  tubs, 
41  to  45c ;  dairy,  39  to  43c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c;  limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  28  to  30c; 
State  and  Avestern  candled,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  23 
to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  chickens, 
28  to  30c ;  capons,  38  to  46c ;  ducks,  28 
and  29c;  geese,  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  foAvls,  20  to  23c ;  broilers,  32  to 
36e;  chickens,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters,  15 
to  17c;  ducks,  27  to  28c;  geese,  20  to 
22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Winesap,  $3.75  to_$4;  Ill., 
yelloAV  transparent,  $4  to  $4.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  easy ;  home-groAvn,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75 ;  N,  C.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Va.,  $4.75 
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to  $5.  Sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Oranges,  firm  ; 
Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $5.60  to  $7. 
StraAvberries,  lower ;  home-groAvn,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3  to  $6 ;  fancy,  $6.50  to  $8.  Cher¬ 
ries,  home-groAvn,  4-qt.  bskt,  50  to  75c. 
Peaches,  Ga.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Water¬ 
melons,  each,  30c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  CAvt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
Avliite  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  firm ; 
Egyptian,  CAvt.,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Texas, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs, 
$2.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  Miss.,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
35  to  60c;  caulifloAver,  %  bu.  crate,  $1.35 
to  $1.50 ;  celery,  bch,  40  to  50c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Ohio,  bskt,  $1.75  to  $2;  eggplant, 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  box,  90c 
to  $1.15;  Iceberg,  box,  75  to  90c;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  65  to  75c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  belis,  20  to  25c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  50c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

SAveets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
products,  easy ;  syrup,  new,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  old  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose,  $19 
to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ; 
Avheat  bran,  carlot,  $28.50 ;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32 ;  red-dog,  $45 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41 ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46 ;  hominy,  $38.25 ;  gluten, 
$38.50  ;  oat  feed,  $14.50.  c.  H.  B. 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-28. — Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  OttaAva,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  15-22. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  tAventy-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  970) 
the  wrong  passenger.”  The  lady  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  Avas  one  of  those  firm  characters 
Avho  Avill  take  “no  back  talk  from  no 
man.”  She  promptly  slapped  the  chief¬ 
tain’s  face — she  had  a  strong  arm.  The 
astonished  chief  stalked  aAvay  and  the 
white  people  expected  a  savag*  attack. 
They  sat  up  with  guns  ready.  Instead 
of  an  armed  attack  there  came  an  In¬ 
dian  sqmiAv — the  favorite  Avife  of  the  in¬ 
sulted  chief.  This  lady  Avas  in  great  glee 
and  Avanted  to  see  the  squaAV  that 
“whipped  Spotty !”  One  might  point  a 
dozen  morals  and  adorn  as  many  tales 
from  that  incident ! 

Then  there  was  the  woman  avIio  im¬ 
ported  the  first  piano  into  the  State.  It 
Avas  brought  across  the  plains  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  Avagon.  One  night  there  came  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  miners  to  her  cabin  and  the 
leader  said  they  had  come  to  hear  her 
“paAV  hell  out  of  the  ivories !”  Sorry  to 
use  such  language,  but  that  is  just  what 
he  said.  The  Avoman  played  for  them  un¬ 
til  far  into  the  night.  Some  days  after 
she  saAV  a  group  of  Indians  riding  tOAvard 
the  house.  They  had  come  to  smash  up 
the  “spirit  box”  which  had  beAvitched  the 
country.  The  quick-witted  woman  caught 
up  a  litter  of  small  kittens,  dumped  them 
in  on  the  piano  keys  and  then  pulled 
doAvn  and  locked  the  cover.  The  cries  of 
these  kittens  and  the  discord  they  made 
running  over  the  keys  frightened  these  In¬ 
dians  so  that  they  ran  their  horses  at  full 
speed  away  from  the  house.  Oh,  the 
mothers  of  Colorado  had  their  share  of 
excitement.  You  Avill  want  to  knoAv  hoAV 
their  children  and  grandchildren  are  liv¬ 
ing  now.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


SHEEP 


1000  YEARLING  EWES 

FOR  SALE— 500  black  faces  (mostly  shrops)  and  500  extra 
large  Michigan  delaines.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS, 
So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  23  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


L'flU  X  »  nave  jum _ 

*  ”**■  iJ/IIjIj  with  two  thousand  Year: 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  (I.  It  It  Alibi  HOLLEY,  N. 


Make  This  10  Day  Test 

Try  Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  for  10 
days.  Pour  your  milk  through  an  ordinary  strainer 
and  note  the  amount  of  dirt  and  sediment  re¬ 
moved.  Then  pour  the  same  milk  through  a  PURITY 
Strainer  and  see  all  the  dirt  it  gets  that  the  first  strainer 
did  not  get.  It’s  the  only  strainer 
made  that  gets  ALL  the  dirt, 
dust  and  sediment.  Made  in 
10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 
Write  today  for  the  10 
Day  Trial  Offer  and 
prices. 

PURITY 
STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A7 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GUERNSEYS 


HYGIENIC  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE 

Select  breeding— mostly  from  A.  R.  dams 
— Reasonable  prices.  Also  registered  Duroc 
pigs,  all  ages.  Address: 

HENRY  M.  BROWN.  403-5  Cooper  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Beeret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FIRMS.  «  S.  I2d  It.,  Pbiia..  Pa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  balls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Rave  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Accredited  Herd  145159 

Grand  Champion,  Syracuse,  1923  National  Dairy  Show. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  this  sire  from  high  producing 
and  A.  R.  O.  record  cows.  Priced  reasonably. 

BLACKBERRY  RIVER  FARMS,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
James  M.  Knight,  Supt. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  tk  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.c  Sussex  County 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs— taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

$  1 00  cash  jersey BULLSS2&S 

registered  with  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  No.  255167. 
The  Suncliff  Corporation  -  Derby.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2  KEfE  T066ERBIIRG  BUCKS  1  iZg%2*i 

years— FOR  SALE.  O ■  HON1CKE.  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

e\  DOGS 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

lish  Fox  Hounds,  males,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00. 
Bostons,  Poms,  Wires  and  Scotties,  $25.00  and 
$15.00  each.  INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

DAT  frp  Male,  5  mos.  Finest  registered  stock. 

I  vl^l vl<(  V vll Sacrifice,  $2  5.  YORK,  Cumniiugtait,  Mass. 

AIRFnAT  ETC  From  imported  stock,  16-month 
r.Iftr.l/rVLL.0  old  male,  $25.  Puppies  born 
May  10th,  males,  $10  and  $15;  females,  $7.50  and 
$10.  Eligible  ill  A.  K.  C.  H.  N.  CONNER  •  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Females 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y 

Irish  SETTER  PUPPIES  KjK 

MEIER’S  PINE  KNOLL  FARM.  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

PAINTFRC  Best  of  breeding;  the  kind  that 

R  ''All  X  LAacj  get  tlie  game,  intelligent,  loving 
and  quick  to  learn.  Eligible  to  reg.  .Males,  $4«t; 
females,  $25.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine  *N.  Y. 

“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 

They  go  for  stock  alone.  SEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon.  N.  T. 

PAI  |  TJ7  DITDG  from  farm-raised,  Cham ?>ion  bred 
LULLlEi  lUl  IJ  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  It.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennel*,  Box  35811,  West  Cheater,  Penn. 

WILL  EXCHANGE — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
n  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 

pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I’m, 


Pallia  D.i«aiaothebettersort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
U0IIIB  rUppiuo  OLOYEKMOOK  KENNELS,  Chauibersburg,  Fa. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

3.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodoe,  Mgr. 


Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  BferrlUeld,  N.  Y. 


PUREBKE1) 

UROC  HOG 


S 


X  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  CNSEN0RF,  N.  T. 


WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE 


PIGS 


16  weeks  old,  $5.50.  8  to  10  weeks, 

$6.50.  All  taught  to  eat; 

OAKS  HAIRY  FARM,  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  Se“ 

H.  C.  11.  It.  HARPENBLNG  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


I(J  Reg.  Pigs,  $12,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
•  Prs.,  no-akin,  $25;  Bred  sows,  $50.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


Chester  White  andO.  I.  C 

$1  0.00  each.  Fine  ham  and  bacon  type.  Order  notv. 
Dr.  W.  W.  W alker  Box  594  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


n  hoc  tor  Whit  AC  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
W IIC  v  1 15 1  ft  III  1 95  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDIiANl)  FARM  Rennet t  Square,  Pa 


100  H,«h  PIfiQ  6  to  *  weeks  old, 

ror  oaie  Grad®  *  $5.50  to  $6.60 

each.  1IILLSI1KE  STOCK  FARM,  t'amptown,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 


CHESTER  or  DUROCS 
Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

COD  Dire  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

XVillXJ  Itu3  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  *5.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds.  $6.00  each.;  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  tor  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 

■.WAVVW|VWV,V.V.*.VAV»'. 


FOR  nir'C  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  r  lUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  aDd  Yorkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
85.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  86.00  each;  also  a 
few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  87.00  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O,  D. 
to  your  approval. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  84.75;  8  wks. 
old,  85.00.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  86.50 
each.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  S5.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  $7.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS 

QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  All 
good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a  week, 
if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  8t.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  «6»5.  Box  149. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

Our  Otvn  Fancy  Stock. 

Ages  from  8  to  IO  weeks  -  85.50  to  87.00 
3  months  old  Figs  .  -  -  .  8.00  to  9.00 

All  Breeds. 

A.  YOUNG,  Laconia  St..  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0646-W 


HOLSTEINS 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE  VJ 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


32  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

and  Heifers— Springers  and  Fall  cows,  T.  B.  tested. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.  Y. 
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Market 


News 


c  e  s 


Phila.  Produce  Market  Local  Up-State  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  produce 
terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  last 
week  the  facilities  in  Philadelphia  for 
handling  perishables  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  country.  Instead  of  the  congested 
sheds  at  30th  St.  where  at  times  it  was 
only  possible  to  display  samples,  a  tine 
new  modern  terminal  has  been  opened  up 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  which 
will  take  care  of  the  carlot  receiving  busi¬ 
ness  for  years  to  come.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  another  new  terminal  opened  up 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city  a  few  months  ago 
and  which  has  the  handling  of  most  of  the 
citrus  fruits  used  in  Philadelphia.  Dock 
St.,  the  principal  jobbing  district,  will 
continue  to  be  the  center  of  distribution 
of  trucked-in  produce.  North  Carolina  is 
about  through  shipping  potatoes,  but  dig¬ 
ging  has  been  heavy  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia  counties  and  the  market  was 
weak,  Cobblers  selling  $3.50  to  $4  a  bar¬ 
rel  in  Philadelphia.  The  onion  market 
was  also  weak,  with  California  yellow 
Bermudas  selling  $2.50  to  _  $2.65  per 
bushel  crate,  and  Egyptian  onions  in  110- 
lb.  sacks  ranged  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Western 
lettuce  has  recovered  from  the  low  prices 
of  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  good  stock  is 
selling  generally  $3  to  $4  per  crate  of  4 
to  5  dozen  heads.  Nearby  lettuce  con¬ 
tinues  to  bring  low  prices,  50  to  75c  a 
crate  of  2  dozen  heads  while  New  York 
State  lettuce  brought  up  to  $1  a  crate. 
Offerings  of  tomatoes  were  light,  and  some 
improvement  is  noted  in  the  market,  Ten- 
nessees  in  4-till  flats  selling  around  $2.25, 
while  a  few  New  Jerseys  brought  $5  to 
$6  per  %  bushel  basket.  Lima  beans 
continue  to  bring  fair  prices  while  beets 
and  carrots  are  at  their  normal  level  1  % 
to  2%c  a  bunch,  prices  fluctuating  a  little 
from  "day  to  day.  Peas  are  working  out 
at  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  nearby  string 
beans  at  75e  to  $1  per  %  bushel  basket. 
A  wide  variety  of  fresh  fruit  and  berries 
are  now  seen  in  the  market.  Both  new 
crop  and  old  crop  apples  are  available, 
early  varieties  of  Summer  apples  selling 
fairly  well  at  $1  to  $2.25  a  bushel,  and 
old  crop  Winesaps  from  cold  storage 
ranged  60c  to  $1.75  per  %  bushel  as  to 
quality  and  condition.  Georgia  peaches 
are  arriving  freely  and  very  few  exceed 
$1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  Western  cantaloupes 
have  been  cheap,  large  sizes  selling  tor 
about  $3  a  crate  containing  4o  melons. 
Red  sour  cherries  were  plentiful  at  to 
$3.50  per  32-qt.  crate  and  blackberries 
were  in  fair  demand  mostly  at  $4  to 
per  32-qt.  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  for  the  month  of  June 
amounted  to  158,500  cases  or  over  5,000 
cases  a  day.  INlinnesota  was  the  lai&eist 
contributor  with  20,655  cases  for  the 
month,  followed  by  Indiana  with  19,364 
cases,  Iowa  18,700,  Missouri  17,100,  Ohio 
16,500,  Michigan  lo,<00  and  Illinois  1-,- 
800  cases,  or  about  75  per  cent  ol  the 
eggs  received  during  the  month  ot  June 
were  from  the  Middle  Western  States. 
Fancy  eggs  have  been  moving  fairly  wen 
and  27c  was  readily  obtained  for  extra 
firsts  while  fresh  firsts  ranged  24  to  2oc  a 
dozen.  Undergrades  were  plentiful  and 
sold  slowly,  fresh  seconds  averaging  about 
22c  a  dozen.  Very  carefully  selected 
fresh  eggs  candled  for  carton  trade 
brought  a  premium  of  from  5  to  8c,  rang¬ 
ing  32  to  35c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  Philadelphia  are  about  35,000 
cases  heavier  than  last  year,  present  hold¬ 
ings  amounting  to  over  347,000  cases. 

The  low  prices  on  live  poultry  reported 
a  few  weeks  ago  gradually  advanced  for 
the  holiday  trade  and  live  fowl  have  re¬ 
cently  been  selling  on  a  firm  market  at 
27  to  28c  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  with  the 
lighter  weight  birds  preferred.  white 
Leghorn  broilers  were  in  good  demand 
and  prices  advanced  to  30c  for  large  sizes 
while  small  ranged  downward  to  foe  per 
pound.  Colored  broilers  xvere  plentiful 
and  the  market  on  such  held  about  steady. 
Large  size  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  mixed 
colors  ranged  32  to  33c,  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  moved  at  from  30c  for  small  sizes 
UP  to  40c  for  those  weighing  2% -lbs.  or 
more.  Ducks  sold  slowly,  young  White 
Pekins  selling  22  to  23c  and  old  ducks  lo 
to  16c  a  lb.  Fine  large  fresh  lulled  broil¬ 
ers  were  wanted  by  the  holiday  trade  but 
there  was  very  little  activity  for  fowl, 
and  roosters  were  very  dull.  t  1  resn 
killed  barreled  packed  fowl,  weighing 
to  5  lbs.  ranged  23  to  25c,  small  sizes 
lower,  while  nearby  broilers,  fresh  killed 
barreled  packed  averaged  about  ooc. 
Ducklings  were  quoted  at  24c  a  lb. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  and  inclined 
to  weakness  with  No.  1  Timothy  values 
hardly  reaching  $20  a  ton,  and  rso.  2 
averaged  $18  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed 
was  quoted  $17  to  $18  a  ton  for  No.  1 
and  a  dollar  less  for  No.  2.  Light  offer¬ 
ings  of  straw  resulted  in  a  firm  market 
at  $23  to  $24  a  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat 
straw  held  steady  around  $16  a  ton. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the  crop 
outlook  for  the  current  season  continues 
good.  Wl  s* 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c  ;  pimento, 
roll  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12%c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  2  bchs,  15c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  6c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bcli,  5c ;  celery,  2  bclis,  25c ;  carrots, 
dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12e ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  early  seed,  bu.,  $2.75 ;  pk., 
60c ;  new,  pk.,  69c ;  old,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  home-grown,  qt.,  25c ;  tomatoes, 
home-grown,  2  lbs.,  30c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowl's^  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  15.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  10c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 
hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ;  eordwood,  cord,  $4. 


SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  30  to  33c :  dressed,  lb.,  60c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  18  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  55c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter, 
lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  25  to  26c ; 
retail,  28  to  30c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  bch,  15c ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs,  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50  ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2  ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c  ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c  ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  30c;  endive,  doz.,  60c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ;  cher¬ 
ries,  crate,  $5.50 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
to  20c ;  crate,  $3  to  $6.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 


ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  75c 
j  $1 ;  beans,  wax,  bskt,  $2  to  $3 ;  beets, 
oz.  bchs,  40  to  60c ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c 
o  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
arrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c ;  celery,  doz. 
c-hs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.li.,  doz., 
1.50  to  $1.75 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
2;  kale,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
chs,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  curly,  li.li., 
oz.  heads,  75  to  80c;  outdoor,  doz.  heads, 
5  to  35c ;  Boston,  lull.,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ; 
nions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  pars- 
zy,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu., 
1.90  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to 
2c;  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1;  romaine,  doz. 
>chs,  30  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
15c ;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
i.li.,  121/j  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3;  turnips,  bskt., 
r5c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
owls  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  light,  lb., 
55c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
56  to  28c :  doz.,  small  lots,  30  to  32c ;  Out¬ 
er,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c.  .  , 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.— -Strained 
loney,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
>-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
nils,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
>4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
>4 ;  maple  syrup,  val.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).— bu.,  $3.75;  butter- 
luts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Hav  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay, 
(510  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25;  oat 
draw,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  wheat  straw,  $13 
:o  $14;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $17. 

Beans.  —  White  marrow,  $6;  Nova 
Scotia  marrow,  $6.50 ;  red  kidney,  $6 ; 
white  kidney,  $7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $9;  pea 
beans,  $5.25 ;  medium  beans,  $5.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  $2  to  $3.50  box ; 
southern  transparents,  $2  to  $3.25  bskt. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots  :  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$6.35  to  $6.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $6  to  $6.25 ; 
California,  small  white,  $9.25  to  $9.50 ; 
Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $12.50  to  $13  ;  fair 
to  good,  $11 ;  red  kidney,  best,  $7.50  to 
$8 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to  $7.15 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lima  beans,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  na¬ 
tive  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25  ;  Canada,  $6 
to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to  $6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  41  to  41%c;  firsts, 
37  to  40%c;  seconds,  35  to  36%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  24  to 
25c;  firsts,  23  to  23%c;  Young  American, 
24%  to  25c;  held  extras,  26  to  27c;  firsts, 
24  to  25c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  35  to  35%c; 
white,  extras,  31  to  32c ;  eastern  extras, 
29  to  30c ;  western  extras,  27  to  28c ; 
western  extra  firsts,  25  to  26c ;  firsts,  24 
to  24%c ;  seconds,  23%c. 

Fruits.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo  crates, 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  standards,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
flats,  90c  to  $1.40 ;  Honeydews,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $3 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $2  to  $4.50 ;  lemons,  $3.10  to 
$5.55  box ;  California,  $2.50  to  $6.10 ; 
Florida,  $1.50  to  $3.50  box ;  peaches, 
southern,  $1  to  $3  per  6-bskt.  carrier; 
blackberries,  35  to  40c  box ;  raspberries, 
5  to  15c  box ;  strawberries,  crate,  5  to 
14c ;  trays,  14  to  23c ;  pineapples,  $1.50 
to  $4.50  crate  ;  watermelons,  30  to  65c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $23 
to  $24 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $20  to  $22 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $18  to  $22 ;  shipping,  $12  to  $14 ; 
clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $16.50 
to  $18.50. 

Mill  Feeds. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $33.50  to  $35 ;  middlings,  $36.50 
to  $41 ;  mixed  feed,  $38.50  to  $41 ;  red- 
dog,  $50  to  $51 ;  gluten  feed,  $38.25 ; 
gluten  meal,  $49.50 ;  hominy  feed,  $41 ; 
stock  feed,  $41 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $19 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $41  to  $47.75 ;  linseed 
meal,  $50  to  $52. 

Potatoes. — Old  Green  Mountain,  $1  to 
$2  per  100-lb.  sack ;  new  southern,  $3  to 
$4.50  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  $1.50 
to  $2  bskt. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice,  native  fowl, 
28  to  29c ;  medium,  23  to  26c ;  broilers, 
33  to  36c ;  stags,  18  to  19c ;  western  box- 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  27  to  28c ;  medium, 
23  to  26c;  broilers,  30  to  37c;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  26c ;  broilers,  fancy, 
28  to  30c ;  small,  22  to  25c ;  roosters,  l4 
to  16c ;  Leghorn  fowl,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  extra  fancy, 
$5  to  $7.50  per  3  doz. ;  standup,  $4  to 
$5.50;  flat,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  beans,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bskt ;  beets,  60  to  75c  box ;  cab¬ 
bage,  75c  to  $1  box ;  cauliflower,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  box ;  carrots,  50c  to  $1  box ;  celery, 
white,  $3.25  to  $4.50  crate ;  cucumbers, 
50c  to  $4  box ;  lettuce,  25  to  50c  box ; 
Iceberg,  $1.50  to  $3.50  crate ;  peas,  $1  to 
$2.50  box ;  peppers,  75c  to  $1.25  bskt ; 
radishes,  40  to  65c  box ;  rhubarb,  50  to 
75c  box ;  spinach,  25  to  40c  box ;  toma¬ 
toes,  southern,  repacked,  $4  to  $5  crate ; 
hothouse,  20  to  25c  lb. ;  turnips,  50c  to 
$1  box. 

AVool.  —  Fine  strictly  combing,  44  to 
45c;  fine  clothing,  37c;  half  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  44c ;  half  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38c ;  three-eighths  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  43c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


July  7,  1927. 


MILK 


League-pool,  July :  Class  1,  3-per  cent, 
2Q1  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.16 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In 'classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42  @$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score  .  -41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .38  @  .40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36  @  .37% 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .35% 

Ladles  . 33  %@  .37% 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .32 

Centralized . 38  @  .40 

Renovated . 37%  @  .38 

Sweet,  fancy . 43%  @  .44 

Extra .  .43 

Firsts  . 39% @  .42% 

Seconds . 37  @  .39 


CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  . 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

.  .24 

@ 

•24% 

.23 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.37 

@$0.38 

Average,  extras  .... 

.  .33 

@ 

.35 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .30 

@ 

.31 

@ 

.29 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .28 

@ 

.36 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 26  @  .27 

Common  to  good . 20  @  .23 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21@$0.28 

Broilers . 22@  .3’2 

Roosters  .  .16 

Pucks  . 18  @  .24 

Geese . 10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits .  *22@  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 20@  .3?) 

Roosters . 12  @  .17 

Fowls  . 18(a)  .27 

Pucks . 18  @  .24 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40 @  .46 

6-8  lbs . 34 @  .38 

m  Culls  . 30 @  .32 

Turkeys,  young . 44(a)  .46 

Old  stock  . 30  @  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 500/)  .65 

Park,  doz .  2.5?)  (q)  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@13.50 

Pulls  .  6.50@  7.25 

Cows  .  4.00(a)  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 13.50@15.25 

„  Culls  . 8.50  @  9.00 

Sheep .  5.50(a)  6.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@10.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14 @  .15 

Culls  . 09@  .12 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 40@  .75 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.00(a)  2.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50(a)  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00@15.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00(a)  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25  @  1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00(a)  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .65 

Okra,  bu . 1.00(a)  5.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu . 75  @  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25(a)  2.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50(a)  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 50 @  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.50@  2.75 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . .  2.00@  4.50 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bu.  .  .  .  1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.00 

FRUITS 

Apple  receipts  light  and  not  much  de¬ 
mand.  A  few  new  from  South  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  but  mainly  small.  Peaches 
which  are  increasing  steadily  are  the  big 
item  and  selling  well  when  of  fair  quality. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bu . $3.50@$4.00 

New,  bu . 50 @  2.50 

Strawberries,  Up-river,  qt. ..  .10@  .23 

Oswego  . 12 @  .30 

Watermelons,  car  .  . . ; .  250  @  665 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 1.75@  2.75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.00@  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 10 @  .23 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10@  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20  @  .70 

Raspberries,  pt . 04 @  .14 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 40@  1.25 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $2.50@$3.00 

Southern,  bbl . 2.25@  4.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2 . 21.00 @22.00 

No.  3  . 18.00 @20.00 

Clover,  mixed . 22.00  @23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 30.00  @35.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.57% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.17 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 59 

Rye .  1-16% 

Barley . 95  @  .97 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered  . 30@  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04 @  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .35 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20  (a)  .30 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 10 @  .15 
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White  Diarrhoea 

All  the  chicks  I  hatched  this  year  in 
incubator  have  white  diarrhoea.  This 
disease  must  be  in  the  egg,  as  I  have 
bought  eggs  hatched  and  fed  the  same, 
but  had  no  trouble  before.  I  would  like 
to  keep  some  of  these  chicks  as  breeders. 
Would  you  advise  this,  or  rather  keep 
some  from  healthy  stock  even  if  they  are 
later  hatched?  Could  this  disease  develop 
in  the  egg  from  feeding  hen  musty  corn 
on  cob?  I  also  lost  six  yearling  hens 
with  cholera.  I  like  to  keep  some  old 
hens  for  breeding.  I  have  also  two  and 
three-year  olds.  Do  you  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  keep  these  one-year  hens  for  next 
year,  or  should  I  dispose  of  them  and 
keep  the  two  and  three-year  olds?  I  have 
bred  from  them  and  had  no  trouble.  This 
is  also  the  sixth  year  I  incubated  chicks, 
and  kept  them  for  breeders.  Has  that 
anything  to  do  in  bringing  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  in  chicks?  H.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

Young  chicks  may  have  a  whitish  dis¬ 
charge,  or  diarrhoea  from  various  causes, 
such  as  improper  feeding,  chilling,  etc., 
but  true  bacillary  white  dirrhoea.  is 
caused  by  a  germ  which  is  either  inherited 
through  the  egg  or  acquired  by  picking  up 
infected  droppings  within  a  few  hours 
from  time  of  hatching.  This  disease 
shows  itself  within  a  few  days  from 
hatching  and  takes  its  toll  largely  within 
the  first  month  of  life.  It  is  a  widespread 
disease,  causing  heavy  losses  among  poul¬ 
try  men.  There  is  no  known  cure  or  pre¬ 
ventive,  other  than  through  hatching  from 
healthy  stock,  not  carriers  of  the  germs. 
Chicks  that  survive  may  become  carriers 
and  transmit  the  disease  to  their  progeny 
in  after  life,  therefore  the  survivors  of  a 
flock  that  has  suffered  from  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  should  never  be  used  m 
a  breeding  pen.  The  easiest  way  to  con¬ 
trol  this  disease  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
breeding  stock  is  free,  from  it.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  may  be  determined  by  blood  test 
where  facilities  for  this  are  available  but 
the  poultry  keeper  who  is  not  situated  to 
take  advantage  of  this  laboratory  test 
may  discard  all  hens  from  flocks  that 
suffered  from  the  disease  in  early  life  and 
hatch  only  from  hens  in  which  there  can 
be  no  suspicion  of  infection.  Feeding 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  which  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  bacilli,  or  germs,  are  its  cause. 

M.  B.  D. 


Depluming  Mite 

I  have  a  flock  of  500  hens  about  one 
year  old.  For  four  or  five  months  I 
notice  that  they  lose  all  the  feathers 
around  the  vent  and  quite  some  get  all 
bare  on  the  back,  too.  Can  that  be  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite?  They  were  laying  about  <5 
per  cent  all  Spring ;  now  they  are  laying 
about  60  to  65  per  cent.  I  notice  that 
this  is  spreading  to  my  young  stock, 
about  three  months  old.  Is  there  a  flock 
treatment  for  depluming  mite?  I  tried 
to  spray  all  the  birds  in  the  night  on  the 
roost  with  some  disinfectant,  but  it  Goes 
not  seem  to  help.  A. 

Long  Island. 

There  is  no  flock  treatment  for  the 
work  of  the  depluming  mite,,  as  that 
parasite  works  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  skin  and  causes  breaking  off  and 
loss  of  feathers  in  the  areas  where  it  ex- 
ists.  The  remedy  is  to.  kill  the  mite  by 
rubbing  some  parasiticide,  like  sulphur 
ointment,  into  the  skin  of  the  bare  spots. 
T'be  mites  may  be  carried  from  one  fowl 
to  another  by  the  male  bird  of  the  flock, 
and  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  pen 
after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  While 
this  trouble  mars  the  beauty  of  the  af¬ 
fected  birds,  it  does  not  seem  to  cause 
them  much  annoyance.  M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  and  Feeding 
Turkeys 

Will  you  inform  me  on  the  feeding  of 
turkeys,  and  the  remedies  to  help  check 
different  sicknesses?  How  many  days 
does  it  take  to  hatch  turkeys?  J.  F.  L. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Four  weeks  are  required  for  hatching 
turkey  eggs.  The  young  poults  are  fed 
upon  "about  the  same  foods  given  young 
chicks.  Do  not  feed  for  48  hours  after 
hatching,  then  give  stale,  but  not  moldy 
bread  crumbs  mixed  with  hard  boiled  eggs 
and  rolled  oats  moistened  with  milk,  feed¬ 
ing  but  a  very  small  quantity  several 
times  daily.  Chopped  tender  green  food, 
like  dandelions,  onion  tops,  etc.,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  other  food.  After  a  few 
days  they  will  eat  cracked  wheat  and 
fineh’  cracked  corn.  When  three  weeks 
old,  the  wheat  need  not  be  cracked  and 
larger  bits  of  cracked  corn  may  be  fed. 
Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  should  be  fed 
early  and  continuously,  this  being  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  a  preventive  of  blackhead 
as  any  known  food,  though  by  no  means 
a  certain  one.  There  is  probably  more 
danger  of  over  feeding  young  poults  than 
chicks,  though  both  may  be  killed  by 
kindness.  There  is  doubtless  some  dan¬ 
ger,  too,  thfit  growing  poults  may  not 
get  enough  food,  particularly  on  stormy 
days  when  range  is  restireted.  Success¬ 
ful  turukey  raisers  usually  have  their 


own  ideas  with  regard  to  feeding  hut, 
curiously,  none  seem  to  obtain  general 
adoption  or  to  prevent  the  heavy  mortali¬ 
ty  which  annually  occurs.  The  special 
disease  to  which  turkeys  are  prone  is 
blackhead.  If  it  could  be  avoided,  tur¬ 
key  raising  would  not  be  especially  dif¬ 
ficult,  perhaps  no  more  difficult  than 
raising  chicks,  but,  of  all  preventives  or 
remedies  tried,  I  know  of  none  that  can 
be  depended  upon.  m.  b.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  airplane  America, 
in  its  flight  from  the  United  States  to 
Paris,  was  forced  to  land  at  Ver-sur-Mer, 
on  the  English  Channel  after  being  in  the 
air  41  hours  and  8  minutes.  Distance 
traveled  was  about  4.200  miles,  the  plane 
being  lost  in  fog.  The  weather  was  very 
bad,  compass  deranged,  and  oil  and  fuel 
exhausted  when  Commander  Byrd  was 
forced  to  descend  into  the  waters  of  the 
Channel.  Byrd  and  his  three  companions 
received  a  great  ovation  from  the  French. 

Conquering  the.  handicap  of  a  broken 
radio  compass  which  failed  to  function  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  first  few  hours,  Lieuts. 
Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Albert  F.  Hegen- 
berger  landed  their  army  Fokker  mono¬ 
plane  at  Wheeler  Field,  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
June  29.  They  came  2,400  miles  from 
Oakland,  Cal.,  in  25  hours  and  50  min¬ 
utes. 

A  new  high  record  for  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  was  established  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  The  total  number 
was  5,475,  which  was  55  more  than  the 
previous  high  mark.  But  the  tolls  fell 
862,000  short  of  the  highest  year.  The 
figures  are  not  available  yet,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  record  for  the  amount  of 
cargo  passing  through  the  canal  has  also 
been  broken.  The  tolls  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927  totaled  $24,228,830,  compared  to  the 
previous  high  of  $24,290,963  for  the  year 
1924.  The  latter  total  was  in  part  due 
to  mineral  oil  shipments  from  California 
in  that  year,  which  did  not  figure  so  large¬ 
ly  in  traffic  in  the  last  year.  Since  the 
canal  was  opened,  on  Aug.  15,  1914,  40,- 
377  commercial  vessels  have  passed 
through  the  canal  and  paid  tolls. 

John  Hays  Hammond  announced  July 
3.  that  the  Department  of  Political  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  is 
planning  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  in¬ 
duce  persons  who  are  eligible  to  vote  to 
take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in 
politics.  He  points  to  the  fact  that,  last 
November,  about  40,000,000  persons  who 
were  eligible  to  vote  in  the  elections  held 
throughout  the  country  failed  to  do  so, 
and  consequently  the  selection  of  public 
officials  was  left  to  a  minority  of  the 
electorate. 

Despite  the  municipal  ordinance  forbid¬ 
ding  sale  of  fireworks,  New  York  City 
this  year  experienced  a  noisy  Fourth — a 
marked  change  from  the  “sane”  Fourth 
of  recent  years — and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons — most  of  them  children — officially  re¬ 
ported  as  having  received  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  for  burns  reached  a  total  of  214.  An 
old  landmark  of  New  York,  the  Lion 
Brewery  at  107th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  giant  fire¬ 
cracker  tossed  from  an  elevated  train.  The 
fire  was  serious,  resulting  in  damage 
amounting  to  $250,000.  Fireworks, 
drownings  and  traffic  accidents  through¬ 
out  the  country  killed  274  persons  during 
the  holidays,  July  2-4;  38  were  killed 
in  New  York  City.  The  celebration  as¬ 
sumed  the  proportions  of  a  major  dis¬ 
aster,  like  floods  or  hurricanes.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  automo¬ 
biles  ;  there  were  many  drownings,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  deaths  and  mutilations  from 
fireworks.  The  sale  of  fireworks  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  New  York  City,  but  there  were 
plentv  of  “bootleg”  fireworks,  and  fire¬ 
crackers  amounting  to  $50,000  were  seized 
by  the  city  authorities.  In  this  city  329 
fire  alarms  were  turned  in  July  4,  52  per 
cent  of  the  blazes  being  due  to  fireworks. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  report  on  mortality  statistics  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census'  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  shows  the  death  rate  among  Ne¬ 
groes  is  increasing,  that  California  has 
the  greatest  number  of  suicides,  Kentucky 
the  highest  rate  of  homicides  per  unit  of 
population  and  the  number  of  deaths 
from  automobile  accidents  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  between  1918  and  1924.  New  York’s 
homicide  rate  per  100,000  for  1924  was 
5.4.  The  ratio  per  race  is  not  given.  The 
rate  has  risen  there  from  4.0  in  1918. 
California  leads  in  the  number  of  suicides, 
her  rate  being  28.0  in  1924.  compared 
with  19.6  for  the  State  of  Washington 
and  18.8  for  Oregon,  the  next  in  line. 
South  Carolina  has  the  lowest  rate,  it  be¬ 
ing  3.3.  The  rate  of  suicides  is  much 
lower  in  the  Negro  populations  than 
those  of  the  white,  the  rate  running  from 
4.5  in  Kentucky  to  0.3  in  South  Carolina. 
New  York  State  had  18.1  deaths  from 
suicide  in  1915,  compared  with  13.8  in 
1924.  The  census  figures  do  not  indicate 
a  rise  in  the  suicide  rate  because  of  Pro¬ 
hibition.  The  rates  were  :  12.2  for  1918, 
10.2.  1920;  11.9,  1922,  and  12.2,  1924. 

The  Treasury  closed  its  fiscal  year 
June  30  with  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$636,000,000. 


WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  SAMPLES 


This  ideal  food  supplement  iswell known  among 
progressive  farmers.  Poultry,  hogs  and  cattle 
relish  and  thrive  on  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL, 
made  from  freshly-caught  Menhaden  fish- 
cooked,  pressed,  dried  and  finely  ground— rich 
in  health-giving  proteins  and  minerals. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


At 


1  Less 


100# 

Stock, 

T.  J. 


BEST  QUALITY: 
-BABY  CHICKS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns,  6Vzc — Mixed,  6c  < 

than  100  lots,  add  25c;  500  lots,  kc  less:  < 
1,000  lots,  le  less. 

IIILI.SIHK  1’OCLTHY  FARM 

live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range 1 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  1 

FII  REN  ZELL  Kit,  MeAllsterville,  I>a. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.  O©  $7.00 

8. C.  Barred  Hocks  .  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  0.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTERIVALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box 51, MeAllsterville,  Pa, 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

B.  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds. ...  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS 


25  50  100 

$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
3.00  5.50  10.00 
2.50  4.50  8.00 
2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100  -  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LATJVER  Box  10  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghsrns  . 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed  .  . 
Light  Mixed  . 


1ARVIS9  CW,CKS 

,Hfllfia  PULLETS 


«#— _ 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 

from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick-with  the  growing  reputation. 

100#  live  deUvery-  Free  circular. 


25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 

*2.25 

*3.75 

*7.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  - 

. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers 

. 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY 

FARM 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 

CHICKS:  s.c. 

Reds..  . 

26 

$3.00 

50 

$5.50 

100 

$10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  . . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

8.00 

White  Leghorns . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4  00  7-00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 

W.  A.  LAUVEIt  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  * 

8.00  per  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns 

7.00 

a 

R.  I.  Reds 

9.00 

it 

Barred  Rocks 

8.50 

if 

Heavy  Mixed 

8.00 

tt 

Light  Mixed 

6.00 

if 

MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
100  600  loco 

July  &  August  Prices  $7.00  S32.50  S60.0U 

3000  Pullets  -  -  $1.25  each. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


1UUKON-IIOI.I.Y- 
1VOOI)  STRAIN 


8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  8110  per  lOO 

12  weeks  Pullets  -  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  F.  S.  O.  P-  CL  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATXITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


26  60  100 

Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

B.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Special  price  on  600  or  more.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  to  12  weeks  old  free  range  raised,  free  from  disease  at 
$1  each.  BarredRockandRliodelslandRedBabyChicks, 
July  and  August  delivery,  1  Oceacll.  Catalog  on  request. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM  •  •  DENTON,  MO. 


fNfJ  ¥  C  Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 

Ll  llV^lYO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  7c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100#  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTElt VILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 

Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each,  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  AMEY  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


LS.C.W.  mil  I  ETC  From  N.Y. State  Certified  and 
EGHORN  I  U  L.L.C,  I  O  Grade-A  Blood  tested  hens. 
April  hatched — 10-12  weeks,  Si.  is  each— 50  or  more  less. 

E(lw.  Mayer  <fc  Son  Brldgelianipton,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

UNITED  EGO  FARMS 


ROCKS  -  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  old.  $1.00  eacli 

-i-  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


nil  I  |  CTO  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
lULLCIO  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  KED-W-FA  If  M,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


1000  PULLETS 

Wyekoff  Blood  Lines. 


8-20  weeks — Production  Bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns — Laying  Hens. 

ADAM  SEABURt  -  Sayvillt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


To  Make  Money  poultry 

You  must  get  EGGS  from  Sept,  to  January  when  prices 
are  high— and  the  only  way  to  get  these  EGGS  is  to  have 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched  in  March  and 
early  April— WE  HAVE  THEM. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 

4  Months  Old—F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank 

July  and  August  Delivery,  $1.75 
Ready  to  lay  Aug.,  Sept,  delivery  $2.00 

25#  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMSN^DJ^EKY 


II /'•!/’ f*  Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

■  1-1  1 1  |i  ^  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  ..  7c 

I  ill  Ull  l  l  Barred  Rocks .  9c 

R.l.  Reds .  9c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  It.  No.  2,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

NOW  *1222:  :  ,.122 

Honest  quality— None  better. 


S.  \V.  KLINE,  Box  10,  IVIiddlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hafeh  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS  S’. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  deUvery  C.  O.  D. 
CHA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


S.C.  R.l.  REDS 


Dark:  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
25.  *4.00  ;  50,  *7.75;  100  up,  loo;  500  up,  14e;  1000  UP,  13e, 
Circular.  ASCTJTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


WWYJLNnnm  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  IHI1UUI  IE  B0WDEH,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


from  closely  selected,  heavy  laying  stock.  Wyekoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches  for  de¬ 
livery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buyiDg.  fxshEK  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Wh,tce  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

$1.00  each.  E.  P.  Baldwin,  Shelter  Inland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  SRSraSfSffi 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  Westfield,  N.  1, 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings™*  e 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner. 

Duckling  and  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


2-Year-Old  TURKEY  HENS 

18  and  20  lbs.  average,  pure  blooded  bronze,  making  room 
for  young  stock,  reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  unrelated 

trios.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


AUSTRALORPS — Trios  and  Pens  for  sale  from  Imported 
H  Australian  stock.  THE  APTRTR0PHER  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  T. 


6  CLOTH  WEATHERPROOF  SIGNS,  $1.00— 

worded  “Trespassing  on  these  Premises 
Forbidden  under  penalty  of  Law  and 
your  Name.”  Complies  with  State  Law; 
Large  type;  prepaid. 

BRINCKEKHOFF  PRESS 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TRESPASSING 

ON  THESE  PREMISES 

FORBIDDEN 

UNDER  PENALTY 
OF  LAW 

PER  ORDER  t  DOE 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -;-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100#  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free.  25  ’,"/v  " 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $2.60 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C  &  R.  C.  Reds. . 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyans.;  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. . 

Assorted,  Mostly  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . .  6.00 

TUF  A1IA  UATCilEBY,  Route  16,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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July  16,  192T 


Get  Chix  From  Stock  Raised  in  Northern  New  York 


Strong,  healthy,  hardy,  pure-breds  thoroughly  acclimated  to  rugged  climate, 
tested  high-producing  breeding  stock.  Prices  ranging  from  10c  each  and  up. 


Hogan 


Varieties 


[Prices  on  : 


Anconas . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
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100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6.00 

13.00 

60.00 

120.00 

6.75 

12.00 

60.00 

130.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

7.50 

15.00 

75.00 

170.00 

.18.50 

35.00 

140.00 
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11.00 

52.50 

90.00 
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Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATION  OFFER 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Established  1887  RANSOMVILL.E, 


First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel 
Production  Class  New  York  State  Fair ,  Sept.  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm ,  Honesdale,  Pa.  JH 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Ten-week-old  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
this  high  quality  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


DARBY 


ip™ 

If  Arc 


LEGHORN 

Great  Layers 


s 


Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co., 
Long  Island  and  Storrs  demonstrate  it.  Our 
Storrs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  surpreme 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  lbO 
to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of  1,200  Darby  pullets 
averaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26. 

10-12  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

All  from  blood  tested  Breeders 

CTP  T1  A  DRV  NORTH  BRANCH 

•  i.  LP/\IyD  I  NEW  JERSEY 


BR00KS1DE  PULLETS 

1000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  immediateshipment 

25  Pullets  50  Pullets  100  Pullets 

12  weeks  old  $28.00  $55.00  $105 
17  weeks  old  31.00  60.00  115 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  bred-to-lay  stock.  Every 
pullet  guaranteed  pure-bred  and  healthy. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black..  |  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorca*,  Anconas .  I4,00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  1 6  .00  per  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  S.OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7 

BABY  CHICKS 

TOO%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S  C  R.  I  Reds  •  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Mixed  -  -  • 

Assorted  Chicks  - 
Light  Mixed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY _ 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  92.25  $4.00  9  7 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  -  .  -  2-75  5.00  9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  3.00  5.50  10 

Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks  -  -  2.00  3.50  6 

p,c  less  on  600  lots,  le  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100# 
lfve  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CIIERltY  1IILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Mace,  Prop.  McAlUtervIlIe,  Pa. 
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CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  PER  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  9  8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ■  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  10 

Light  Mixed  97;  Heavy  -  8 

Special  prices  on  500  or  1000  lots,  100#  pre- 
,  paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed, 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown.  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


CEX22 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 


S.  C.  Wh„  Br.,  «v 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Special  Leghorns 


‘I 


Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


60 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$34.00 

5.00 

9.00 

44.00 

3.50 

0.00 

30.00 

PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  £-#| 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-weeks  old.  July  and  August  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


July  &  August  Prices  60 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Legrhorns  $4.00 
Shelley’s  Brown  Learhorna  4.50 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.00 

R.  I.  Reds  „  5.00 

Black  Minorcaa  ,  o.OO 

Odds  and  Ends  4*00 ,  „  '  ■,yu 

Special  handling:  &  poatagre  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield.  Pa. 
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1000 
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INdianweAD 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous!  Healthy! 
Prolific!  Low  Priced! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


1 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap- 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  July  5-12-19-26 

Large  type  Tauered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  ii69  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  pareel'post  prepaid,  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


That  Grow 
From  Hens 
That  Lay 
CATALOG  FREE. 
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60 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds 
S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 

Light  Mixod  -  -  -  - 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  R.  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leers.  92.25 

94.00 

97 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

Mixed  Chicks 

2.25 

4.00 

7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones-  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Loisier,  Prop.  McAlislorville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  -  SSIO  per  lOO 
S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  -  8  per  lOO 
Mixed  or  Broilers  -  -  -  6  per  lOO 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Special  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  100#  safe  arrival.  Hostage  paid  to  your  door, 


FRANK  NACE 


COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


X-aEGHORN  3PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  stocklwith  known  breeding.  8  week 
old  at  91 .05  each.  Older  ages  slightly  higher. 

CEDAItUUUST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 


Liver  Disease;  Raising 
Geese 

1.  What  is  the  trouble  with  our  liens? 
We  have  found  three  of  them  dead,  under 
the  roost,  and  when  examined  their  liver 
was  found  very  much  diseased,  as  though 
decayed  and  also  partly  quite  dry  and 
hard.  What  can  we  do  for  this?  Is  it 
contagious?  2.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  raise  geese  along  with  chickens 
in  this  district  ?  MRS.  L.  J.  W. 

Northeast,  Pa. 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  diseases  that 
affect  the  liver  and  the  symptoms  that 
you  describe  alone  will  not  differentiate 
between  them.  An  enlarged  and  friable 
liver  accompanies  fowl  typhoid,  which  is 
contagious,  but  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  the  diseases  in  which  the  liver  is  af¬ 
fected  are  those  of  the  digestive  organs 
that  are  not  communicable.  Fowls  with 
chronic  diseases  are  likely  to  be  found 
dead  without  previous  symptoms  of  ill¬ 
ness  having  been  noted. 

2.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  it 
will  pay  you  to  raise  geese  unless  you 
have  a  large  area  of  more  or  less  waste 
and  wet  land  for  them  to  run  upon.  They 
should  be  made  to  forage  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  their  living,  and  they  do  not 
mix  well  with  other  fowls  or  domestic 
animals.  It  is  the  fashion  for  writers 
upon  poultry  raising  of  any  kind  to 
dilate  upon  the  profits  to  be  expected  and 
to  urge  people  to  keep  the  kind  olv  birds 
being  written  about.  Writers  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  doing  their  full 
duty  unless  they  urge  people  into  keeping 
their  favorite  animals,  regardless  of  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
geese  may  be  profitably  kept  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  suitable  but  not  all  are  sit¬ 
uated  so  that  they  can  keep  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  though  you,  of  course,  may  be. 

M.  B.  D. 


Newspaper  Litter;  Time  of 
Laying;  Broody  Hens 

1.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  feeding 
newspaper  to  baby  chicks  as  a  cure  for 
cannibalism?  2.  At  what  time  of  the 
day  are  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
laid?  3.  What  is  the  best  time  to  catch 
broody  hens  to  break  them  up? 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  L.  M.  c. 

1.  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  placing  torn 
newspapers  upon  the  brooder  floor,  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  chicks  busy  pick¬ 
ing  them  into  pieces  and  letting  each 
other's  toes  alone.  If  it  works,  all  right, 
that  is  if  you  can  find  newspapers  the 
reading  of  which  will  not  encourage  and 
stimulate  to'-  all  kinds  of  violence  and 
crime. 

2.  The  greater  pai’t  of  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  forenoon,  perhaps  by  10  or  11 
o’clock. 

3.  Catch  the  broody  hens  just  as  soon 

as  you  detect  the  first  signs  of  broodi¬ 
ness.  The  earlier  they  are  caught  the 
more  quickly  can  they  be  “broke  up.”  If 
you  mean  to  ask  at  what  time  of  day 
they  should  be  caught,  go  out  at  dark 
and  remove  them  from  the  nests,  placing 
them  outside  upon  the  ground  in  a  'pro¬ 
tected  run  with  shelter  but  no  nests  or 
place  to  make  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Broilers  or  Roasters 

My  son  has  171  R.  I.  Red  chicks,  70 
of  which  are  roosters  weighing  from  2  to 
2%  lbs.  Since  broilers  are  selling  for 
only  35c  per  lb.,  live  weight,  he  feels  it 
will  be  more  lucrative  to  keep  them  to 
sell  for  roasters  next  Fall.  Would  you 
advise  this,  and  if  so  can  you  recommend 
any  feed  for  those  roosters  that  will  be 
beneficial  and  less  expensive  than  the 
commercial  feeds?  MBS.  B.  L.  M. 

The  general  experience  of  poultrymen 
has  been  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surplus  cockerels  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  brought  to  a  suitable  broiler  age 
than  to  keep  them  as  capons  or  roasters. 
This  may  not  hold  true  in  cases  where 
special  facilities  as  to  raising  or  markets 
may  change  the  aspect,  but  it  has,  I  am 
sure,  been  the  common  finding.  I  think 
that,  in  all  probability,  your  son  will  do 
better  financially  to  dispose  of  his  cock¬ 
erels  as  broilers,  rather  than  to  pay  the 
further  expense  of  making  roasters  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  poultry  market 
is  in  the  doldrums  just  now,  but  the  cost 
of  feeds  is  increasing  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  relatively  higher  prices  be¬ 
ing  obtained  later.  M.  B.  D. 


Foreign  Matter  in  Eggs 

Is  it  possible  for  a  hen  to  pass  foreign 
matter  into  the  egg?  All  my  eggs  are 
candled  before  they  leave  the  house,  but 
as  it  happened  my  wife  took  one  egg  and 
used  it  on  account  of  its  odd  shape,  long 
and  narrow,  before  it  was  candled,  and 
some  unknown  substance  was  found  in 
it.  Would  this  show  up  in  candling? 

Massachusetts.  H.  F. 

Foreign  bodies  of  various  sorts  are  oc¬ 
casionally  found  in  eggs,  not  a  strange 
matter  when  it  is  considered  that  any¬ 
thing  that  obtains  entrance  to  the  ovi¬ 
duct  may  be  enclosed  within  an  eggshell 


as  the  egg  is  formed  and  covered.  Blood 
clots  are  very  frequently  found,  coming 
from  the  ovary  as  the  yolk  enters  the 
canal.  A  mass  of  fleshy  tissues  may  be 
sloughed  off  from  the  oviduct  walls  and 
enclosed  within  an  egg.  Worms  have 
been  reported  in  eggs,  and  it  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  quite  possible  for  an  intestinal 
worm  to  find  its  way  up  the  oviduct 
while  an  egg  was  in  process  of  formation. 
All  these  things  should  be  found  upon 
candling  an  egg,  showing  up  as  dark 
spots  before  the  light,  and  candling  is 
the  only  method  by  which  eggs  with  for¬ 
eign  bodies  inside  may  be  certainly  ex¬ 
cluded.  M.  B.  D. 


Incubator  Trouble 

Last  Spring  I  bought  a  round  incubator 
hoping  to  hatch  my  own  chicks,  but  have 
had  very  poor  success.  My  first  hatch, 
about  three-fourth  of  the  eggs  were  fer¬ 
tile,  but  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
them  hatched.  They  began  to  hatch  two 
days -.before  their  time,  and  did  not  finish 
until  three  days  after  their  time.  Can  it 
be  my  fault,  the  eggs  or  the  incubator?  I 
have  tried  to  do  everything  as  the  instruc¬ 
tions  tell  me.  It  seems  to  me  if  condi¬ 
tions  were  right  to  hatch  one  egg  all 
ought  to  hatch  near  the  same  time. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio.  j.  u.  s. 

When  conditions  are  right,  chicks 
should  hatch  promptly,  but  not  all  at  thq 
same  time.  They  should  be  out  by  the 
end  of  the  twenty-first  day.  Delayed 
hatches  are  apt  to  be  caused  by  keeping 
the  temperature  too  low,  premature 
hatches  by  running  it  too  high.  Not  all 
fertile  eggs  hatch,  many  die  in  the  shell 
after  reaching  full  development.  The  lack 
of  vitality  which  causes  such  deaths  may 
have  causes  reaching  back  as  far  as  the 
care  of  the  breeding  stock,  or  improper 
conditions  during  the  hatching  period 
may  be  responsible.  If  you  are  getting 
better  than  a  60  per  cent  hatch,  you  are 
doing  very  well,  though  many  hatches  far 
exceed  that.  The  instructions  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  manufacturer  should  be  followed, 
but  lie  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
hundred  and  one  other  conditions  which 
influence  the  liatcliability  of  eggs.  An 
unobserved  chilling  of  tlie  eggs  held  for 
hatching  early  in  the  season,  or  their 
heating  later  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
might  bring  .  about  an  unsatisfactory 
hatch,  for  which  the  incubator  manufac¬ 
turer  cannot  be  blamed.  m.  b.  d. 


Limberneck 

Last  Winter  I  had  some  trouble  with 
my  yearling  hens.  They  would  try  to 
twist  their  heads  around  until  they  were 
like  a  corkscrew,  and  it  I  came  near  them 
they  would  act  crazy  and  begin  to  run 
backwards ;  seemed  to  be  in  good  health 
and  would  try  to  eat  and. drink,  but  could 
not  control  that  twisting  of  the  head. 
This  would  last  for  a  month  or  more  un¬ 
til  they  would  almost  starve  and  I 
would  have  to  kill  them.  Now  1  have  200 
Barred  Rock  chicks  tlireg  weeks  old  as 
fine  as  I  have  ever  seen  and  oue  of  them 
got  the  same  trouble  two  days  ago  and 
died.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  The 
quarters  are  kept  clean  and  I  feed  them 
a  commercial  feed  and  follow  directions. 

New  York.  w.  j.  Gi 

This  _  trouble  of  somewhat  obscure 
origin  is  believed  to  be  due  to  irritation 
of  the  brain  or  other  nerve  centers  from 
some  internal  source,  perhaps  from  eat¬ 
ing  spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  perhaps 
from  the  presence  of  intestinal,  or  other, 
worms.  Search  for  some  such  cause 
should  be  made  and  an  appropriate  rem¬ 
edy  devised  if  found.  Meanwhile,  any 
bird  showing  such  symptoms  of  trouble 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  given 
a  physic,  such  as  a  teaspoon  or  two  of 
castor  oil,  and  be  lightly  fed  for  a  time. 
If  intestinal  worms  are  suspected,  the 
oil  may  well  be  preceded  by  a  teaspoon  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  m.  b.  d 


Effect  of  Poultry  Feeds 

Why  do  we  feed  mash  and  why  is 
scratch  feed  f<i£jj  A  claims  mash  is  for 
weight,  B  claims  for  eggs.  A  claims 
scratch  is  for  eggs.  Which  is  right? 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn.  r.  w.  h. 

Neither  is  fed  for  an  exclusive  purpose. 
Hens  would  gain  weight  on  mash  alone 
and  lay  eggs  if  fed  upon  scratch  grains 
alone.  The  production  of  eggs,  however, 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein,  the  production  of  fat,  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the 
ration.  Mashes,  being  made  up  with 
meat  or  milk,  contain  more  protein  than 
whole  grains  do.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  particularly  egg  producing  part  of 
the  ration.  Whole  grains  contain  less 
protein  and  contribute  more  especially  to 
body  weight.  If  one  wishes  to  make  an 
arbitrary  distinction,  not  wholly  accurate, 
he  may  say  that  the  whole  grains  are  the 
weight  producing,  the  mashes  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  elements  in  the  poultry  ration. 
When  it  is  desii’ed  to  increase  body 
weights  in  the  flock,  more  whole  grain  is 
fed ;  when  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  egg 
production  more  mash,  but  neither  can 
be  said  to  be  exclusive  in  its  function. 

M.  B.  D. 
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MORE  eggs  in  winter.  More  profit 
"from  the  same  hens.  That’s  what  you 
"get  when  you  give  your  flock  the  scien¬ 
tific  advantages  of  just  the  right  heat,  light 
and  ventilation  which  only  a  Martin  Metal 
Hen  House  affords.  J.  C.  Friday  of  Ohio  made 
25%  Extra  Profit  from  300  pullets  in  a  Martin 
House  last  season.  Write  and  find  out  how 
you  can  do  as  well  or  better  with — 

Martin  Metal  Hen  Houses 

A  brand  new  and  better  type  of  poultry  house 
Built  of  steel  sections — fireproof  and  sanitary 
— easy  to  erect  yourself.  No  lice  or  mites. No 
rats  or  weazels.  A  perfect  ventilating  system 
and  Violet  Ray  lighting  system.  Equipped 
with  every  modern  feature  to  produce 
■xtra  eggs  in  Winter  when  prices  are  high. 


WRITE  m&MfflfkimMM 1  WRITE 

for  WlalMM  for 


LOW 

FACTORY 

PRICES 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.  I 
Dept.  320  (8)  J 

rvp-  Mansfield,  Ohio  .kj-H 
I  WvW'N'*  | 


EASY 

PAYMENT 

PLAN 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Cart*,  of  America,  Newton.  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Hash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
fipiinltle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $0.50.  F.O.R.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKElt  YORK,  PA. 


PARKS  S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  certi¬ 
fied  record  Rock  Layers  because  their  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  built  on  38  years  of  High 
Normal  Layers  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  few  phenomenal  layers. 

Surplus  old  stock  and  Husky  young  stock 
now  offered  at  special  prices.  Save  by 
getting  our  special  price  list  now. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  BoxY,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 


Heavy  breeds — Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds — 
for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Blood  tested — 
July  and  August  deliveries 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8,  10,  12 
weeks,  also  ready-to-lay 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VIJiEUNlM.J. 


SEND  HO  MONEK'iMKKS 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
JOOX  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  hred- 
to-iay  flocks. 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  7c  Buff  leghorns .  8c 

Btl  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas  9c 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks . 10c 

Mixed . .  7c  Heavy  Mixed  . 8c 

Orders  for  60  chicks,  one  cent  per  chick  more,  for  25  chicks, 
two  cents  per  chick  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


5  will  sell  several  hundred  April  hatched 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  high  producing  stock 

Their  sires  are  from  liens  trapnesting  not  less  than 
250  eggs.  Every  one  from  an  egg  weighing  not  less 
than  2  ounees.  Fine  pullets  and  absolutely  free 
from  worms  and  disease.  Exactly  the  same  as  I 
will  put  into  my  own  laying  pens. 

Price,  $1.25  each. 

HORACE  B.  JENNINGS  tomsrIverV  j. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  OD' 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  t*KK  record.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prjces  on :  25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $1.50  $  s HO 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50  6  50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  <>50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 


DITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

6.  C.  W.  L . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Drown  Leghorn  ..  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Rocks  &  Reds.  ...2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Wychoff  .  4.25  7.50  14.00  65.00  . 

Assorted  or  Mix..  2.00  3.50  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  25  50  100 

■  1  K"  W-  Leahorns  *2-25  $4.00  $7.00 

I  II  I  fl|/  Light  Mixed  2.00  3.50  6  00 

umUKO  •" 

100%  delivery— Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  June 
26,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Range  watering  is  a  problem  requiring 
considerable  study  on  the  part  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  poultryman  if  he  is  to  develop 
a  system  which  is  both  sanitary  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  use  of  labor. 

The  sanitary  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
of  keeping  the  ground  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  water  container,  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  dryness.  In  the  case 
of  a  portable  system,  this  may  be  easily 
solved  by  a  constant  shifting  of  con¬ 
tainers  every  two  or  three  days.  If, 
however,  a  piped  system  is  in  use,  a  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced.  One  may 
apply  a  few  shovels  of  sand  under  each 
outlet  every  week  or  dig  a  small,  shallow, 
dry  well.  The  dry  well  may  be  filled 
with  rounded  stones  or  covered  with  a 
piece  of  metal  lath  or  wooden  lattice. 

A  piped  system  is  the  most  economical 
in  use  of  labor,  but  poultrymen  who  use 
a  rotation  system  of  ranges  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  bury  pipe  to  every  range  in  order 
to  get  cool  water.  To  keep  exposed  pipes 
cool  sow  a  heavy  strip  of  grain  along 
the  location  of  the  pipe  line.  Just  before 
the  grain  heads,  bend  the  grain  over  the 
pipe,  and  cover  with  grain  bags,  which 
should  be  kept  wet  during  the  Summer. 

California  poultrymen  are  extensively 
using  an  automatic  faucet  control.  A 
different  type  has  been  placed  on  the 
eastern  market  at  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

Give  your  range  stock  fresh  cool  water  at 
a  clean  source  of  supply. — C.  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  Contest  Manager. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  thirty-fourth  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,163  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of 
59.4  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.5 
per  cent  from  last  week’s  production.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  118,346  eggs 
since  Nov.  1,  1926.  The  present  contest 
is  4,822  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth 
week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns:  May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  56;  Bel- 
coe  Poultry  Farm,  55 ;  E.  E.  Chamber¬ 
lain,  54 ;  Seaver  Farm,  54 ;  Pussey  Wil¬ 
low  Egg  Farm,  54 ;  Hillcrest  Poultry 
Farm,  54 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm.  54 ; 
The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  54 ;  R.  I.  Reds : 
August  Riegel,  54 ;  Elbridge  N.  Davis, 
54. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
595  :  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  1,535 ;  Kilbourn 
Poultry  Farm,  1.524 :  Meadow  Lawn 
Poultry  Farm,  1,511 ;  Five  Point  Leghorn 
Farm,  1,470. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,559 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  1,489;  Fristegarth  Farm,  1,437; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  1,407. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Cliick- 
eries,  Inc.,  1,195;  Lewis  Farms,  1,168. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Farm,  1,131. 

#  #  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 


plant  during 

the  past  week  have  been  as 

follows : 

Date 

Dig 

h  Low 

Conditions 

June  20 

70 

56 

Partly  cloudy 

June  21 

92 

51 

Clear 

June  22 

89 

50 

Cloudy 

June  23 

96 

63 

Partly  cloudy 

June  24 

84 

58 

Clear 

June  25 

87 

46 

Clear 

June  26 

89 

63 

Showers 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 

ern  the  sale 

of  eggi 

at  the  contest  plant: 

White,  35c ; 

brown 

,  33c ;  medium,  27c. 

Feed  for  Ducklings 

What  combination  of  foods  will  pro¬ 
duce  most  rapid  growth  in  Muscovy 
ducklings?  We  have  quite  a  number  and 
desire  to  market  in  early  Fall.  We  have 
lots  of  grass  for  free  range  and  other 
greens  from  garden.  A.  L.  A. 

Ivyland,  Pa. 

The  following  rations  for  ducklings  are 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  the  first  three  days,  30  lbs.  ground 
wheat,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  9  lbs.  meat  scrap  and  9  lbs.  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk.  Feed  four  times  daily 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  three  times  daily 
thereafter.  From  the  third  day  to  end 
of  second  week :  20  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs. 
cornmeal,  4%  lbs.  meat  scrap,  3  lbs.  sand, 
3  lbs.  buttermilk  and  1%  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
meal.  After  the  second  week,  a  mixture 
of  50  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  20  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal.  20  lbs.  meat 
scrap.  25  lbs.  low-grade  flour  and  2114 
lbs.  of  sand.  For  the  first  two  weeks  mix 
rations  with  buttermilk,  after  that  water 
may  he  used.  Make  mixtures  moist  and 
crumbly  when  fed.  M.  b.  d. 


“Do  you  believe  in  the  survial  of  the 
fittest?”  “I  don’t  believe  in  the  survival 
of  anybody.  I  am  an  undertaker.”  — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Peed  them 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  your  hens. 
Heavy  spring  production  has  sapped  their  strength.  They 
need  Larro  to  build  up  their  health  and  vigor — to  give 
them  body  resistance  for  fighting  disease — to  furnish  the 
vitality  that  means  steady,  profitable  egg  production  when 
neglected  hens  will  be  loafing. 


Get  the  Biggest  Profit 
From  Every  Hen 


Larro  Egg  Mash  is  not  a  forcing  ration.  It  contains  the 
correct  amount  of  buttermilk,  and  the  necessary  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  a  uniform  mixture  of  Larro- blended 
ingredients  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  make  hens 
more  profitable  all  the  year  round  —  even  when  egg 
prices  are  low.  Grain  alone  is  not  enough.  It  only  takes 
a  few  pounds  of  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  carry  each  hen  through 
this  important  summer  period. 


Start  your  flock  now  on  the  Larro  feeding  program.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  your  birds  are  eating,  or  how  well  they 
are  producing.  Not  until  you  feed  them  the  Larro  way  will 
they  do  their  best  and  give  you  all  the  profit  that’s  in  them. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


perfume  which  will  discourage  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sending  goods  which  have  not  been 
ordered  to  country  people. 


SAVE  YOUR 


f*  ■■  |  Lightest-Running 

QErlLstLa  filler 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Here  is  what  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  to  say  about  the  so-called 
clubs  promoting  service  contract  schemes : 

The  operators  of  “gyp”  automobile 
clubs  annually  defraud  the  public  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000,000  according  to  Ernest 
N.  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Automobile  Association,  speaking  at 
the  annual  convention  of  that  _  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  just  been  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mr.  Smith  declared  that  most  motorists 
are  ready  victims  of  the  fraudulent 
schemes  “because  they  fail  first  to  con¬ 
sult  their  local  Better  Business  Bureaus.” 

Mr.  Smith  described  the  methods  of 
these  fake  associations  and  was  severe  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  “high-powered” 
salesmen  who  tour  the  country  selling 
memberships  to  autoists.  The  induce¬ 
ments  usually  emphasized  by  these  men 
are  insurance,  either  free  or  at  a  very 
Sow  rate,  free  towing  and  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  accessories  at  a  discount. 

On  motion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York  State,  on  June  24,  Mr.  Justice 
Dyke  ordered  the  Official  Automobile 
Owners’  Association  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  enjoined  from  selling 
memberships. 

This  Bureau  has  repeatedly,  given  facts 
concerning  the  type  of  association  men¬ 
tioned  to  both  individuals  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  of 
“Accuracy”  will  communicate  with  the 
Bureau  promptly  whenever  they  are 
•solicited  to  join  one  of  the  organizations. 

The  B.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  these 
schemes  persistently  for  the  past  three 
years. 

A  while  ago  I  wrote  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  Vacuum  Specialty  Company,  New 
York  City.  I  received  one  of  their 
sweepers  which  I  did  not  order.  They 
have  ordered  me  to  send  it  back  and  have 
sent  numerous  threatening  .  letters,  to 
which  I  have  paid  no  attention.  Today 
I  received  a  letter  which  I  am  sending 
to  you  to  ask  your  advice.  MRS.  H.  R.  F. 
New  York. 

The  Vacuum  Specialty  Company  now 
send  postage  and  50c  to  cover  cost  of 
taking  the  cleaner  to  the  post  office  for 
return.  Wre  have  advised  this  woman  to 
return  the  check  and  stamps,  requesting 
the  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company  to  come 
and  get  the  cleaner.  She  is  under  no 
obligation  to  cart  it  to  the  post  office. 
Make  such  business  tactics  as  expensive 
as  possible  for  those  using  them.  Mrs. 
H.  R.  F.  would  be  justified  in  charging 
storage  on  the  cleaner. 

Will  you  advise  us  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Kenneweg  Motors  Corporation, 
321  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  Give 
us  such  information  as  you  think  would 
be  of  value  to  me.  This  company  s  agent 
is  in  this  community  soliciting  purchasers 
for  their  stock.  w-  W. 

Maryland. 

Kenneweg  Motors  Corporation,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000. 
The  company  is  reported  to  be  developing 
a  combustion  engine  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  experiment  as  yet.  The 
company  also  has  developed  a  cooling 
system  for  automobile  engines  from  which 
it  is  reported  to  receive  some  income. 
The  future  of  the  company  is  too  uncer¬ 
tain  to  make  it  advisable  to  consider  the 
investment.  Besides  the  unusual  risk  in 
such  investments  there  is  no  market  for 
such  stocks. 

“New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  Gen¬ 
tlemen:  I  am  wasting  a  postage  stamp 
to  advise  you  to  take  my  name  off  your 
mailing  list,  as  I  am  not  in  the  class  that 
p  T  Barnum  immortalized.  I  returned 
tlie  initialed  handkerchiefs  which  you 
sent  me  some  months  ago,  but  this  is  to 
advise  you  that  the  perfume  you  sent 
some  days  ago,  and  any  further  junk 
which  you  may  send  to  me  m  the  lutuie 
will  go  in  the  trash  basket.”  _ 

I  thought  the  above  might  interest  you 
as  I  saw  an  article  in  your  publication 
some  weeks  ago  regarding  the  New  Pro¬ 
cess  Co.  I  get  a  great  kick  out  of  read¬ 
ing  your  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  and  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  for  the  unsophisticated  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  One  is  born  every  minute,  and 
two  to  catch  him,  but  you  are  helping 
the  one  and  keeping  the  other  two  from 
running  wild.  E<  H- 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  was  considerate  enough 
to  return  one  package  of  merchandise 
which  was  unordered.  That  only  en¬ 
couraged  the  company  to  try  it  again.  He 
is  adopting  a  course  with  regard  to  the 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Ernest  I.  Edge- 
comb  has  handed  down  a  decision  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  Andes  Copper  Company,  Chester 
D.  Gibbs,  Wilton  A.  Gibbs,  Gibbs  &  Co., 
James  W.  Carey  and_  C.  Frank  Krebs 
from  selling  securities  in  the  Andes  Cop¬ 
per  Company  to  citizens  of  New  York 
State,  as  a  result  of  representations.  The 
Attorney  General  was  represented  by 
Deputy  Alexander  F.  Saul.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Saul  in  obtaining  evidence  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  The  Andes  Copper  Company, 
an  Arizona  corporation  organized  in 
April,  1926,  had  made  a  contract  with 
C.  D.  Gibbs  &  Co.  to  sell  four  million 
shares  of  its  capital  stock.  It  was  al¬ 
leged  in  the  court  proceedings  that  Ches¬ 
ter  D.  Gibbs  instructed  salesmen  of  Gibbs 
&  Co.  to  state  to  prospective  customers 
that  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  had  endorsed  the  project.  The  Bu¬ 
reau,  of  course,  had  not  done  so. 

The  above  report  illustrates  how  the 
sales  of  questionable  stocks  are  put  over. 
The  New  York  State  Attorney  General 
is  doing  wonderful  work  in  prosecuting 
promoters  of  blue  sky  stock,  but  his  ac¬ 
tivities  cannot  possibly  reach  any  large 
percentage  of  the  schemes  to  dupe  inves¬ 
tors.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the  public 
to  use  due 'caution  and  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigate  any  project  in  which  it  is  asked 
to  invest. 

Last  Fall  I  sold  to  -  one  ton  of 

hay.  He  wanted  me  to  change  his  check 
but  the  amount  was  so  large  I  could  not. 
He  went  home  promising  to  bring  it  the 
next  day.  From  that  time  I  haven’t  seen 
him.  I  have  written  to  him  but  do  not 
get  any  answer.  I  even  went  to  his  home 
but  couldn’t  find  him.  Could  you  collect 
the  bill  for  me?  The  amount  is  $12. 

New  Jersey.  A.  S. 

This  is  in  a  class  of  claims  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  cannot  collect.  We  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  private  individuals  such  as 
the  debtor  mentioned.  If  the  hay  had 
been  sold  to  a  dealer,  then  it  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  Publisher’s  Desk  work 
to  collect  the  money,  if  possible,  for  the 
subscriber. 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  friend  to 
ask  you  the  standing  of  the  - Rub¬ 

ber  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  They  have 
sent  him  low  prices  on  auto  tires,  prices 
running  from  $2.75  up  to  $4.50.  Their 
claim  is  that  they  will  last  from  3,000  to 
6,500  miles.  These  are  used  tires  that 
have  been  taken  off  cars  that  were  re¬ 
placed  by  balloon  tires.  I  have  been  told 
by  one  acquainted  with  the  firm  that  this 
company  was  a  junk  dealer  of  old  and 
wrecked  cars,  and  that  they  take  the 
tires  off  and  offer  them  at  a  Ioav  price. 

I  do  not  buy  tires  of  such  firms  but  there 
are  a  great  many  who  do,  and  expect  such 
a  tire  to  last  as  long  as  new  ones,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  begin  to  kick,  and 
want  their  money  back.  No  man  ought 
to  expect  a  31x4  or  30x3%  or  even  larger 
tire  for  $2.75  to  $5  or  $6  to  give  the  value 
for  the  money  spent  that  a  good  reliable 
manufacturer  would  give  even  at  three 
times  the  price.  L.  D.  L. 

Michigan. 

The  above  is  sound  logic  with  regard 
to  cheap  and  used  automobile  tires.  Such 
bargain  tires  invariably  mean  trouble 
and  expense.  Occasionally  perhaps  an 
automobile  driver  is  able  to  buy  a  used 
tire  that  will  give  good  service  and  prove 
a  bargain.  It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  best  economy  is  to 
stick  to  standard  makes  that  are  sold  at 
a  fair  price  as  L.  D.  L.  suggests. 

Today  I  received  by  mail  a  letter  and 
book  of  sewing  needles  from  the  M.  &  It. 
National  Distributors,  FrenchtoAvn,  N.  J., 
asking  me  to  send  them  25  cents  to  pay 
for  same,  or  return  them,  also  to  send 
them  the  names  and  addresses  of  five 
friends  who  I  thought  would  like  to  buy 
a  package  of  needles.  They  also  said  the 
package  Avas  sent  me  at  the  request  of  a 
“lady  friend.”  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  can  find  out  as  to  the  reliability  of 
this  firm,  and  avIio  they  are,  as  I  have 
lived  Avithin  three  miles  of  FrenchtoAvn 
for  the  past  18  years  and  never  heard  of 
such  a  firm.  As  I  did  not  order  these 
goods,  I  want  to  say  publicly,  I  do  not 
intend  to  send  them  back,  but  any  au¬ 
thorized  agent  can  have  the  same  by  call¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  after  a  reasonable  time 
I  shall  consider  them  mine  for  guarding 
the  package  carefully.  I  personally  think 
it  is  running  on  the  same  plan  as  “Neck¬ 
tie  Tyler”  and  Paunee  Bill  did  recently. 
Any  information  you  can  give  will  be 
appreciated.  MRS.  E.  r.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  is  another  “Necktie  Tyler” 
scheme  applied  to  the  selling  of  needles. 
Our  advice  to  the  subscriber  is  not  to 
send  the  25  cents  for  the  needles,  and 
also  not  to  return  them.  If  the  M.  &  R. 
scheme  applied  to  the  selling  of  needles, 
it  is  their  privilege  to  call  for  them. 


CORN 
WITH  A 

UNADILLA 


SPRING  was  late.  Early 
summer  cold  and  rainy. 
But  corn  is  coming  fine  now. 
Make  the  most  out  of  it.  Put 
it  in  a  Unadilla. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on 
short  notice,  any  size  in  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  on  leading  dairy  farms.  It 
is  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
easiest  and  safest  silo  to  use. 

Act  now!  Get  all  you  can 
out  of  this  season’s  crop.  Or¬ 
der  your  Unadilla  and  have 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
erect  it  before  the  need  for  it 
is  on  you. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  delivery, 
or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on  easy 
time  payments .  Write  for  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bos  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Save  Your  Corn 
from  Corn  Borer 


and  fight  this  scourge 
in  most  effective  way 

You  can  do  two  things — fight  the  corn 
borer — and  avoid  the  loss  of  corn — by 

harvesting  the  corn  early,  cutting  with 
or  jkj'-inch  cut  and  ensiling  it. 


Blizzard  Ensilage 
Cutter 


with  its  clean  shear-cut 

insures  effectual  killing  _ 

of  the  borer  in  the  stalk,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  even  cut  silage  that  will  pack  well  and  keep  well. 


Compare  Its  Features 

Blizzard  has  the  most  modem  ensilage  cutter  fea¬ 
tures;  gears  run  in  oil — moving  parts  are  all 
encased — feeding  of  ensilage  is  entirely  automatic. 


LATEST  CATALOG  FREE 

Unusually  Interesting 

Tells  how  to  figure  the  actual  capacity  of  any 
Ensilage  Cutter.  Tells  what  Blizzard  will  do  for 
you,  working  at  low  speed  or  high  speed,  on  small 
power  or  large  power.  Gives  results  of  elevating 
tests,  capacity  tests.  Tells  what  speed  is  most 
efficient.  Pictures  and  describes  Blizzard  con¬ 
struction  in  detail.  The  patented  paddle  roll  and 
steel  slat  feed  apron  that  means  automatic  feed¬ 
ing,  the  gears  running  in  oil,  the  features  of  con¬ 
struction  that  mean  low 
upkeep  and  years  of  per¬ 
fect  service. 

Write  Cor  the 
Catalog  Today 

Order  your  Blizzard  early 
and  be  ready  to  defeat 
the  corn  borer. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  12  Canton,  Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA 


Special  30  Day  Price. 

TANKS— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 


Low  speed  means  less  power  required, 
less  vibration,  hence  longer  life.  The  Gehl 
has  all  steel  construction,  non-breakable, 
boiler-plate  fly  wheel.  Absolutely  self-feeding. 
All  gears  enclosed — run  in  oil.  < 

Auto  Type  Gear 
Shift  for  changing 
length  of  cut.  Wonder¬ 
ful  no-choke  blower  fills 
highest  silos  with  low 
speed — 3  H.  P.  and  up  will 
run  Gehl  cutters.  Dealers 
everywhere  —  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


What  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.P., ele¬ 
vating  35  feet  and 
running 465  R.P.M. 
— the  lowest  power 
of  any  cutter  in  the  tost. 
It  will  do  as  well  on  your 
{arm. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
430  S.  Water  St.. 

West  Bead, 

Wls. 


GRANGE  SILOS 

Wood  Stave  Concrete  Stave 


Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 


You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

“Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MORE  SILO  A-  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU, 

NO  agents  TO  PAY 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder 
and  other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalog, 
"The  Story  of  the  Griffin  Silo.” 
It  is  a  story  you  can’t  afford  to 
miss  reading.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  30  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


Smd  forfiee  Silo  Book 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOf 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE*** 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 


NATIONAL’  FI  RE  ’  PRCDFI NG  COMPANY\ 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  ^ 


. . . 
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II  Intensive  Strawberry 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

1 1  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
11  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  =| 
11  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  I® 
1,1  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
!i  gardener  and  small  commercial  || 
il  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  1| 
ll  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  II 
||  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  || 

1 1  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 

sis  is 


1*3 


Countrywide  Situation 

production  about  average;  less  east¬ 
ern  FRUIT  ;  LIVELY  TIMES  ON  CROP 
REPORTING  DAY 

About  an  average  year  seems  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  farming  business.  All- 
around  farmers’  returns  should  be  fairly 
good  as  farm  incomes  go  these  times. 
Special  lines  are  having  their  ups  and 
downs  and  likewise  those  who  depend 
upon  them  for  a  living.  Higher  prices 
for  fruit  will  help  balance  the  light 
production.  Other  crops  are  rather  better 
than  average  as  yet  in  the  north  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  usual  in  most  parts  of 
the  south.  Cotton  is  doing  well  but  prob¬ 
ably  there  will  be  too  much  of  it  as  usual. 
Corn  is  backward.  Dairymen  and  other 
feeders  find  their  errain  bills  almost  25 
per  cent  higher  than  last  season  and 
what  they  sell  is  not  high  enough  to  pay 
the  difference,  except  possibly  for  beef 
cattle  which  are  about  one-third  higher 
than  in  the  Summer  of  last  year. 

CROP  REPORTING  DAY 

Condition  of  the  leading  crops  begins 
to  show  more  clearly  in  July  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  reports 
that  come  out  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  little  before  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Crop  reporting  day  is  the  one 
really  exciting  event  in  official  circles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  accounts. 

The  start  is  made  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  of  course,  when  the  35,000  local 
crop  correspondents  are  making  out  their 
replies  to  the  crop  questions  which  the 
government  sends  out.  These  crop  re¬ 
porters  are  men  supposed  to  know  most 
about  the  local  situation  and  found  to 
be  reliable  after  some  years  of  experience. 
The  only  pay  they  get  is  a  lot  of  free 
public  documents  and  an  occasional  letter 
of  thanks.  There  are  a  few  men  who 
travel  about  and  are  paid  for  their  work. 
The  various  State  farm  departments 
make  up  local  reports  from  their  own 
correspondents  and  agents  and  send  them 
to  Washington  before  crop  reporting  day. 

The  exciting  part  of  the  proceedings  is 
a  result  of  the  precautions  made  to  keep 
the  important  figures  from  being  learned 
by  speculators  before  they  are  given  out 
to  the  public.  To  secure  this  end  many 
of  the  more  important  crop  reporters  wire 
in  their  reports  in  secret  code  and  the 
code  is  changed  every  three  or  four 
months.  These  reports  and  the  reports 
from  the  States  are  locked  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  until  the  morning  when  the 
report  is  to  be  given  out.  On  that  day 
the  Crop  'Reporting  Section  is  shut  off 
from  all  visitors  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  go  out  until  the  report  is  done.  The 
reports  are  all  brought  in  at  once  and 
clerks  are  set  at  work  adding  up  the 
figures,  the  material  being  divided  in  such 
a  way  that  no  clerk  knows  what  the  whole 
crop  totals  or  averages  are  until  a  few 
minutes  before  announcement.  When  the 
report  is  made  up  it  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  then 
comes  a  critical  moment  when  it  is  to  be 
given  out. 

The  newspaper  men  are  at  band,  close 
to  the  telegraph  keys  and  telephones. 
They  have  to  stand  back  of  the  line 
when  they  receive  a  copy  of  the  report 
and  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  tele¬ 
phones  until  a  given  signal.  Then  there 
is  a  rush  to  give  out  the  news  to  the 
papers  and  the  various  agencies,  making 
a  very  lively  five  minutes  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Once  in  a  while  some  Congress- 
man.  or  some  other  high  official,  comes 
down  to  watch  the  fun.  Since  these  plans 
have  been  in  force  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  news  getting  out  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  public. 

TROUBLES  OF  PIG  FEEDERS 

Pig  feeders  are  in  a  harder  position 
this  season.  A  large  crop  of  young  pigs 
has  been  raised  and  there  is  a  lighter 
crop  of  corn  in  prospect  because  of  the 
late,  unfavorable  season.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  the  export  demand  for  some 
pork  porducts  has  been  decreasing.  The 
combination  of  more  hogs,  less  feed  and 
less  demand  is  a  hard  situation  to  meet. 
The  swing  of  the  balance  has  tended  to 
favor  cattle  feeders,  which  were  formerly 
not  doing  so  well  as  the  pork  producers, 
but  the  price  of  fat  cattle  is  now  about 
one-third  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Pastur¬ 
age  is  good  and  as  long  as  feed  prices  do 
not  get  too  high,  there  is  some  chance 
ofl  profit.  Hay,  of  course,  is  not  so  much 
of  a  market  feature  as  it  used  to  be  before 
the  days  of  motor  cars,  but  hay  is  still 
the  great  reliance  of  whole  farming  sec¬ 
tions  which  need  it  for  stock  feeding  and 
dairy  farming.  It  means  more  to  them 
to  have  a  large  crop  like  that  in  sight  this 
season,  then  to  have  the  price  high  for 
what  surplus  they  can  spare  for  the 
market. 

GOOD  SUMMER  POTATO  SUPPLY 

The  potato  situation  in  the  producing 
sections  continues  favorable  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  and  some  increase  is  probable 
over  early  estimates  so  far  as  concerns 
those  sections  which  ship  in  late  Summer. 
The  market  has  been  tending  lower.  Some 
deficiency  is  expected  in  the  supply  of 
mid-western  markets  which  will  take  care 
of  a  part  of  the  eastern  Summer  crop, 
but  more  than  anything  else  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  lateness  of  the  potato 
crop  in  the  main  northern  potato  belt.  If 
these  main  crop  potatoes  are  held  off  long 
enough  to  allow  a  fairly  clear  market  for 
the  Summer  crops  from  New  Jersey  west¬ 
ward,  the  price  should  compare  fairly 
well  with  the  usual  range  at  time  of  year. 
At  present  most  of  the  main  crop  sections 
are  from  one  to  three  weeks  late. 

G.  B.  F. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


BY  AUGUST  1 — An  absolutely  honest  and  re¬ 
liable  married  herdsman  to  take  charge  of 
barn  (Guernsey  herd),  dairy  and  milk  route; 
Swiss  or  Hollander  preferred;  must  know  good 
English;  helpers  and  milking  machine  on  the 
place;  wife  to  cook  for  10  men;  farm  house 
with  electric  light,  electric  pump,  water  and 
hot  water  heating;  on  concrete  road;  churches 
and  school  in  town  in  Northeast  Maryland  %  of  a 
mile  distant;  state  wages  and  references  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  boys; 

salary  $1,500  and  maintenance;  for  particulars, 
W.  GRANT  FANCriijR,  Superintendent,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


AN  ALL  AROUND  farmer  wanted  at  $65  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2490,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  work  on  farm;  eight  hours  daily,  no 
Sunday  work;  four-room  house  provided,  privi¬ 
lege  vegetables  from  garden;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character;  wages  $50  month,  yearly 
job.  ADVERTISER  2508,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  for  Jersey  cattle;  must  be  familiar 
with  the  breed,  raise  calves,  control  feeding, 
handle  men.  and  willing  to  work;  fitting  for 
show  is  desired;  married  man  with  good  habits 
will  find  excellent  opportunity  to  make  good  con¬ 
nection;  write  at  once  stating  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary.  R.  D.  MORGAN,  26  Davi- 
dow  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 


GOOD  home  in  the  country — A  couple  can  se¬ 
cure  a  good  home  furnished,  with  $100  a 
month  for  year  as  trial;  must  know  farming 
and  willing  to  work;  man  for  farm  work,  wo¬ 
man  for  housework;  advancement  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  couple.  Apply  ROOM  2115,  225  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


2  SINGLE  men  -wanted  on  poultry  farm;  must 
be  good  workers;  salary  for  start  $40  per 
month,  room,  board  and  washing.  H.  SHEP¬ 
ARD.  Upper  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm,  Sad¬ 
dle  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — High-grade  gardener  permanently  for 
Westchester  estate;  all  conveniences;  state  na¬ 
tionality,  age,  family  and  full  experience  first 
letter;  must  be  able  to  drive  car  when  needed, 
no  touring;  do  not  answer  unless  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  ample  references  this  line;  no  handy 
man  or  beginner  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2507, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man.  no  bad  habits,  Protestant,  for 
dairy  farm;  not  afraid  of  work;  good  wages. 
STEWART  E.  SCOFIELD,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  with  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm  work.  LEONARD  BLOOD, 
R.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single,  experienced,  reliable  man 
to  work  on  dairy  farm;  $50  a  month.  F.  W. 
CROWE,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  good  character,  to  work  small  farm; 
good  milker.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SI'TGLE  herdsman  wanted  to* milk  and  care  for 
15  cows;  $60-$75.  ADVERTISER  2516,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Man  familiar  wTith  cutting  and  skid¬ 
ding  logs;  $75  a  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  farm  in 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  man  for  poultry  work;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  wife  to  cook;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  give  age,  experience,  references  and 
when  available.  ADVERTISER  2530,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  refined  couple  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  of  a  small  outing  club;  honesty 
and  neatness  absolutely  essential;  would  prefer 
a  man  who  has  had  experience  with  horses  and 
dogs;  someone  with  executive  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  the  help  and  order  the  supplies;  for  such  a 
person  we  have  a  very  attractive  proposition; 
no  one  without  references  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  work  in 
dairy  room  to  bottle  milk  and  wash  milk  bot¬ 
tles;  must  be  neat,  clean  and  have  experience. 
Apply  ROSE  WAY  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa.  Phone 
315M. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing;  private  family,  no  laundry;  wages  $65; 
answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars  and 
references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  as  herdsman  and 
foreman  for  a  herd  of  registered  cattle;  prefer 
party  who  can  furnish  milkers  and  board  a  few 
men;  best  of  wages  and  furnished  house;  good 
buildings  and  equipment;  position  also  open  for 
married  poultryman,  and  single  man  as  milker 
and  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted — Farm  or  estate  superintend¬ 
ent,  American,  married,  life  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  all  branches:  lower  Westchester 
County  or  Southern  Connecticut  preferred;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Having  operated,  alone, 
large  dairy  and  having  sold  same,  German- 
American  couple,  28.  hustlers,  fond  of  cows,  im¬ 
maculately  clean,  desire  together,  gentleman’s 
dairy  (no  milking  machines);  wages  $125,  or 
man,  dairyman,  teamster;  wife,  large  farm 
boarding-house;  not  afraid  of  work  but  must  be 
first-class  place.  ADVERTISER  2481,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  family  want  place  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  all  good  milkers;  dairyman,  teamster, 
handy  man.  can  drive  truck  and  handle  all 
kinds  machinery;  within  100  miles  New  York 
City;  house  must  have  all  improvements;  A-l 
reference;  state  wages  first  letter.  BOX  102, 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  with  17  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first 
class  position:  married,  no  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


983 

f  YOUNG  man  desires  to  learn  poultry  raising 
(chicken).  J.  S.,  Box  512,  Lindenhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


STEADY,  reliable  man  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  farmer,  gardener  or  general  work;  in 
New  Jersey.  CHARLES  WOLTERS,  Wyckoff, 
N.  J. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER,  capable  woman, 
well-educated,  would  like  to  assist  in  a  home; 
moderate  salary;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  $3.50  day,  carfare;  anywhere. 
5A  CHESTNUT,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  housekeeper  with  boy 
9;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  2510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  long  experience  per¬ 
taining  to  general  upkeep  stock,  crops,  etc. ; 
gift  of  handling  men:  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  strong,  willing 
worker,  farm  raised,  good  mechanic;  no  bad 
habits;  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  2514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Swiss,  26,  with  experience  and 
good  farmer’s  education,  wants  position  on 
good  commercial,  breeding  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  ready  second  week  of  August.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EIDERLY  man  xvants  position;  experienced 
gardener;  good  home  preferred,  small  wages; 
reference  furnished.  JOSEPH  ROLLINGER, 
care  Frank  Goetz,  Box  115,  Fairview,  Pa. 


YOUNG  married  woman,  with  child,  wishes 
position  as  housekeeper  or  general  work; 
country  preferred.  Address  95  MAIN  ST.,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged  farmer,  wife  domes¬ 
tic  nurse,  daughter  12,  wish  position  as  care¬ 
takers  for  elderly  or  infirm  people.  BOX  212, 
Wilder,  Vt. 


HOUSEKEEPING  position  wanted  by  woman 
with  child  aged  5  years;  city  or  country.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
housework  and  very  fond  of  children  desires 
position  in  Protestant  home  taking  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  assisting  with  housework;  wages  $20 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  2521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  31,  married,  small 
family,  experienced  all  branches  of  poultry 
business,  private  or  commercial;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2522,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  American.  45,  desires  position 
as  farm  manager  or  caretaker  of  an  estate; 
small  family  and  best  of  references.  W.  W. 
HASKELL,  Isle  La  Motte,  Vt. 


AMERICAN,  35,  small  family,  desires  position 
f  rm  or  estate  superintendent;  fully  qualified; 
state  everything  fully  first  letter.  BOX  177, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  farm  born  and  raised, 
life  experience  in  all  branches,  one  child; 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  or  working  super¬ 
intendent;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  2524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  honest,  industrious  woman,  used  to 
own  home,  wants  position  as  housekeeper  on 
estate  or  to  run  boarding-house;  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  in  every  way;  only  those  stating  salary, 
living  conditions  and  full  particulars  need  an¬ 
swer;  no  laundry  work.  ADVERTISER  2527, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  MARRIED  couple;  man,  poultry  assistant 
and  useful;  wife,  housekeeper  or  board  help; 
estate  preferred;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  several  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  scale  running  Mammoth 
incubators,  rearing  thousands  strong,  healthy 
chickens,  getting  high  egg  yield,  shipping  breed¬ 
ing  exhibition  birds;  open  for  position,  private 
or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2528,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Catholic,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  several  years  experience;  commercial  or 
private;  capable  to  make  poultry  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  temperate,  past  50,  experienced 
pigs,  poultry,  berries,  vegetables,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  employment;  available  August  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  nurse  wants  position  in  country; 

private  nursing  excepted.  ADVERTISER  2525, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  farms.  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  14  mile  to  high  school  and 
church:  ’  -‘ldings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
T.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  farm,  within  one  hour  New 
York.  NEELY  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  Westtown,  Pa.  C. 
M.  WALN,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Private  estate,  35  acres,  10  miles 
from  Boston;  beautiful  location;  house,  fore¬ 
man’s  house,  barns,  poultry  houses,  etc. ;  400 
fruit  trees,  bushes,  etc.;  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  tools:  write  for  further  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000  DOWN  takes  38-acre  running  poultry 
farm,  housing  1,200  layers;  clearing  $2,600 
yearly  and  better;  aged  owner  shows  you  how; 
b  autiful  climate.  A.  QUAST,  Snow  Hill,  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


FARM  wanted,  50  to  100  acres,  in  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.,  to  lease  for  term  of  years  with 
privilege  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  2475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHUYLER  County.  144  acres  on  road  from 
Corning  to  Watkins  Glen;  good  buildings, 
gravel  soil,  nice  location;  near  school,  church 
and  shipping  point:  equipment  if  wanted.  C1IAS. 
COOLEY,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


LAKESIDE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  fine  build¬ 
ings.  furniture,  bungalow,  boat,  600  pullets; 
fine  camp  site;  $3,500  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
FAY,  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  42-acre  farm,  house,  garage,  hen¬ 
house,  barn.  C.  I.  REED,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  fine  old  home,  170  acres,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley,  Vt. ;  timber,  fruit,  rich  soil; 
12-room  brick  house,  barns,  silos:  mail,  milk 
gathered,  telephone.  Write  MRS.  HANSEN, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  house  and  buildings  in 
good  repairs,  near  Newburgh:  price  around 
$1,500,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  2506,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  7-10  ACRES  in  Westbury,  L.  I.;  6-room  house, 
improvements,  beautiful  shade  trees;  22  miles 
from  New  York;  suitable  for  poultry  or  nursery 
business;  no  restrictions,  10,000  population,  over 
100,000  population  in  radius  of  10  miles.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tifully  located  country  place  near  lake  in  the 
Berkshires;  large,  partly  furnished  house  with 
3  fireplaces,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc.  •  50 
acres  of  land;  write  owner,  MRS.  11.  J.  LAMKE 
303  Pomeroy  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  2-6  acres;  write:  for  particulars.  FRANK 
E.  KRYZER,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  4-acre  poultry  plant,  stock, 
no  dwelling;  Toms  River,  N.  J.;  $6,000,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  2517,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ill  health  causes  me  to  sacrifice 
fully  equipped  15-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
on  State  road  to  Atlantic  City;  6-room  house, 
electricity  and  running  water.  WM.  THORN¬ 
TON,  R.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


isnenanuoan  jttiver  tarm  for  sale;  184 
acres  fertile  loam,  50  acres  Blue  grass;  1,500 
apple  trees  bearing  age;  large  bank  barn,  tile 
silo;  handsome  stucco  home,  10  rooms,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  large  porches;  tenant  house  8 
rooms  and  porch;  227  acres  timber;  will  di¬ 
vide  to  suit;  on  N.  &  W. ;  store,  mill,  church 
and  school  one-quarter  mile.  JOHN  C.  WHEAT 
ESTATE,  Lewis-Lynnwood,  Va. 


80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 

equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200  chick¬ 
ens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash  $1,- 
oOO;  possession  at  once.  H.  DYKHIUS,  Owner, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  ideal  home 
for  retiring  farmer,  in  Bergen  County;  2 
miles  Hackensack,  9  miles  New  York,  few 
minutes’  walk  to  station,  bus,  stores;  1-3  acre, 
5  rooms,  bath,  improvements,  garage,  poultry- 
house  for  200  birds,  fruit;  good  opportunity  for 
work  and  business;  $6,500;  no  agent.  OTTO 
NOACK,  133  Central  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


COLUMBIA  County  farm  estate,  130  acres,  well 

divided,  tillage,  pasture,  wood;  modern  10- 
room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold 
spring  water;  half  mile  from  village  and  rail¬ 
road  station;  garage,  other  buildings;  wonderful 
view;  near  beautiful  lake;  ideal  Summer  board¬ 
ers  or  farming;  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  2515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale — IS^-acre  fronting  on  State 

highway  *.0,  in  the  Village  of  Meherrin,  near 
depots,  post  office,  churches,  school;  good  neigh¬ 
borhood;  good  5-room  house,  garage,  woodshed, 
cement,  walks,  new  barn,  new  fences;  improved 
soil  suitable  for  all  crops;  7  acres  Alfalfa,  14 
grass,  rest  woods,  mostly  pine  and  oak;  2  run¬ 
ning  springs,  soft  water;  ideal  for  dairy  or 
poultry;  good  title;  worth  $7,000,  sells  for  $5,500 
cash;  owner,  on  account  of  interests  on  Pacific 
Coast,  must  leave.  Address  BOX  11,  Meherrin, 
v  a. 


FARM  in  Monmouth,  Maine,  100  acres,  build¬ 
ings.  Information  FLORA  B.  FROST,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Maine. 


farm  near  Philadelphia  for 
garage,  gas  station  or  what. 
HORN  FARM,  Perkasie,  Fa. 


smaller  place ; 
BROWN  LEG- 


106  ACRES  on  Delaware  River,  New  Jersey; 

7o  acres  under  cultivation;  2.  houses,  modern, 
steam  heat,  electric  light,  8  buildings;  modern 
tiled  cattle  barn  50  head  capacity;  has  Fed¬ 
eral  loan;  to  exchange  cash  and  trade  in  for 
farm  and  home  on  Sound  or  Hudson  River 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
2520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  chicken  farm.  Southern  New 
Jersey,  equipped.  R.  FERGUSON,  315  East 
163d  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  farm  with  sugar  orchard 
in  Eastern  New -  York;  150  acres,  running 
water,  120,000  ft.  timber.  MARY  O.  GALE, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  800  layers, 
1,300  pullets,  7  acres;  in  Massachusetts  city 
of  150,000.  ADVERTISER  2523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  country  home  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Stockbridge  Valley,  Madison  County,  N. 
Y.,  43  acres,  about  8  acres  timber,  including 
fine  maple  grove  or  sugar  bush,  Alfalfa  soil, 
fruit;  good  buildings  and  water;  house  has 
modern  improvements  including  new  fireplace; 
beautiful  shaded  lawn  with  large  maples  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers;  lo¬ 
cated  on  State  road;  bus  passes  the  door;  elec¬ 
tricity  from  Oneida  plant;  good  place  for  road- 
stand  and  accommodating  tourists  if  desired; 
price  $10,000;  if  interested,  write  or  call  DR. 
F.  MORROW,  R.  D.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  about  100  acres,  good  land; 

crops  in  on  half  shares;  11-room  house,  fine 
condition,  good  barns,  shady  lawns,  heavy  tim¬ 
ber;  near  State  road;  fine  place  for  boarders; 
$3,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER  2526,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  commercial  poultry  farm 
in  Maryland;  all  buildings  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  electric  feed  grinders  and  mixer  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  incubator  capacity  24,000 
eggs,  brooder-houses  with  hot-water  heating  sys¬ 
tem;  springs,  running  water  and  paved  roads 
on  farm;  plant  built  for  business  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale;  large  flock  of  high-grade  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens;  cost  of  farm,  buildings  and 
equipment  $150,000;  will  sell  for  $100,000,  half 
cash,  balance  1  to  5  years;  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  require  owners  attention  elsewhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  on  farm;  quiet  home,  good  food; 

fishing;  Christians  only.  JAMES  P.  HOW¬ 
LAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apple  grater,  good  order,  little  used, 
for  sale  cheap.  F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn. 


WILL  board  and  take  care  two  children,  ages 
4  to  16  years;  good  farm  meals;  further  in¬ 
formation  MRS.  DAVID  LEWIS,  R.  D.  16,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  people  to  board  and  care  for 
steady.  MRS.  C.  OATTIS,  R.  2,  Montrose, 
Pa. 


BOARD  and  room  wanted,  farmhouse,  couple 
and  child;  Christians;  fishing,  swimming; 
August  14  to  28;  reasonable.  BOX  714,  Elms- 
I  ford,  N.  Y. 
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BULLDOG 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Comes  Completely  Erected 


Heats  8  Rooms 


at  about  the 


Cost  Of  One! 


*‘My  8  room  house  has  7  windows  on  the  northwest  side 
downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat!  The  Bulldog  doesn’t  bum 
very  much  more  coal  than  my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats 


3  Ton*  Heats  8  Rooms 

“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  3  years  and  our  eight  room 
house  is  always  warm,  including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  eight  room  house.  You 
can  use  anything  that  will  bum  in  the  Bulldog.  We  often 
warm  and  remove  the  dampness  during  a  stormy  period  in 
summer  with  waste  paper.” 

— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half! 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven-room  house  before  I 
got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the 
Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather 
below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  got  up.” 

Jess.  T.  Conrad, 

1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


the  whole  house,  where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one 
room  it  was  in.” — Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 

2  V2  Tons  Heats  5  Rooms 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned 
214  tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated  5  rooms  and  a  bath." 

—Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the  Bulldog  and  the 
savings  in  my  coal  bills  have  paid  for  my  furnace.” 

— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 


No  Money  Down! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [  Sole  Distributors^ 

S9th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  B-307,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

[ Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly ]  Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  □  No  Q 
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Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 
fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Writenow! 

Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts! 


Ar  U  Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you  sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  en- 

Dlame -  »  want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember 

jj  different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases  — the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then  small 

saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top  monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price!  Send 

...  5  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu-  for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

Address _  « 

i  BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO.,  Sole  Distributors 


j 


19th  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  B-307,  Chicago,  ML 
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Developing,  Wheat  Harvesting,  Machinery 

Will  Ch  ang,e  Crop  Production 


E  are  some  curious  things  about 
wheat  crop— not  usually  under- 
cl  by  the  people.  At  one  time  in 
history  every  State  of  the  Union 
iuced  more  than  enough  wheat 
home  requirements.  Even  New 
England  at  one  time  produced  a  surplus  of  bread 
grains.  Now  at  least  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
alone  must  be  annually  imported.  New  York  at  one 
time  grew  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  to 
other  States;  the  same  was  true  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Now  New  York  alone  imports  about 
50.000.000  bushels  each  year,  New  Jersey  15,000,000 
and  Pennsylvania  30,000.000.  Just  why  this  change 
came  about  is  not  the  point  for  discussion  right  now 
— the  facts  and  figures  are  what  we  are  after.  Of 
the  48  States  in  the  Union  only  17  or  18  produce 
enough  wheat  to  feed  the  people  in  their  territory 
on  white  bread.  For  example,  States  like  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  formerly 
noted  for  wheat  production,  now  do  not  produce 
enough  for  home  consumption.  They  have  assigned 
the  job  of  wheat  production  to  10  or  a  dozen  States 
in  the  Far  West — the  two  Dakotas  and  Kansas  pro¬ 
ducing  a  surplus  of  nearly  150,000,000  bushels. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
labor  development  has  driven  wheat-growing  to  the 
cheaper  lands,  where  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  least  hand  work  possible.  The  cli¬ 
matic  influence  upon  the  crop  has  much  to  do  with 


it,  but  in  general  farmers  of  different  sections  have 
found  which  of  the  great  staples  are  most  profitable 
in  their  home  sections,  and  have  cut  out  the  un¬ 
profitable  ones.  The  development  of  agricultural 
machinery  has  also  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

We  must  remember  that  for  many  years  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  well  supplied  with  white  bread  from 
wheat  cut  with  scythes  or  cradles  and  thrashed  out 
by  hand.  The  fact  is  that  the  invention  and  use  of 
the  scythe  more  than  200  years  ago  in  New  England 
caused  a  profound  change  in  New  England  farming. 
This  scythe  was  very  much  like  the  hand  scythe  of 
today.  It  has  probably  changed  less  than  any  other 
of  our  important  farm  implements.  It  was  so  much 
simpler  and  superior  to  the  clumsy  old  scythe  or 
grass  cutfer  that  its  effect  upon  the  production  of 
hay  and  grain  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  that 
following  the  introduction  of  the  original  mower  and 
reaper.  When  the  grain  cradle  was  made  by  adding 
n  ooden  fingers  and  a  new  handle  to  the  scythe 
blade  the  growing  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats  was  in¬ 
creased.  With  these  hand  implements  the  older  sec¬ 
tions  could  quite  easily  compete  with  the  new— it 
was  still  the  competition  of  one  human  arm  and  back 
against  another.  The  West  could  not  use  its  great 
resources  of  cheap,  rich  land  until  improved  trans¬ 
portation  and  machinery  gave  opportunity  for  whole¬ 
sale  production  and  cheap  carriage  to  the  eastern 
markets.-  If  we  were  still  cutting  our  wheat,  rye 
and  oats  with  the  hand  cradle  the  Middle  West 


would  not  have  any  great  farm  industrial  advan¬ 
tage  over  New  York  and  Netf‘ Thigland.  Without 
thinking  very  much  about  it,  the  eastern  farmer  has 
been  going  through  an  adjustment  forced  upon  him 
by  the  use  of  machinery  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  once  made  a  good  profit  in  growing  the 
small  grains  like  wheat  or  rye,  for  in  the  old  days 
the  straw  was  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  grain.  Now 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  newer  developments  in 
harvesting  machinery  may  make  wheat  growing 
once  more  profitable  on  eastern  farms.  It  is  true 
that  most  people  prefer  the  flour  made  from  the 
hard  Spring  wheat  grown  in  the  Far  West — or  from 
a  mixture  of  that  hard  wheat  with  our  softer  va¬ 
rieties.  We  think,  however,  that  if  the  question  of 
labor  in  harvesting  and  thrashing  can  be  simplified 
wheat-growing  on  many  eastern  farms  will  revive 
as  an  industry. 

The  picture  on  this  page,  Fig.  469,  was  taken  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  shows  what  was  once 
considered  the  most  up-to-date  method  of  harvesting. 
At  one  time  New  Jersey  farmers  grew  remarkable 
crops  of  wheat  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the 
State  and  its  varied  interests.  Manufacturers  tried 
the  plan  of  placing  a  small  gasoline  engine  on  the 
machine.  This  little  strong-arm  appliance  was  used 
to  work  the  binding  machinery,  thus  lightening  the 
load  of  the  team.  The  plan  was  popular  for  a  time, 
but  now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  473  shows  a  tractor  working 


Binding  a  Crop  of  Wheat  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Fig.  469 
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in  place  of  the  team.  In  many  cases  this  works  well. 
The  other  picture  shows  one  form  of  the  new  har¬ 
vesters  and  thrashers  combined.  This  machine  cuts 
the  grain,  delivers  it  to  a  thrasher  and  delivers  the 
thrashed  grain  into  a  wagon — all  at  one  operation. 
Another  machine  of  somewhat  similar  type  follows 
several  days  after  the  binder,  picks  up  the  dry  bun¬ 
dles  and  thrashes  out  the  grain.  There  are  several 
machines  of  this  general  plan  designed  to  cut, 
thrash  and  deliver  at  one  operation.  They  have 
given  general  satisfaction  in  the  Far  West  where 
the  fields  are  large  and  where  the  grain  is  fully 
ripened.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  operate  successfully  in  the  smaller  fields 
and  more  humid  air  of  the  East.  Most  eastern 
farmers  believe  that  grain  should  go  through  a 
thorough  “sweat”  in  the  stack  before  being  thrashed. 
Most  of  us  know  how  damp  wheat  will  often  spoil 
in  the  bin.  It  may  be  that  this  new  method  will  fail 
under  our  eastern  conditions,  though  methods  for 
drying  such  thrashed  grain  have  been  worked  out. 
The  most  practical  way  seems  to  be  blowing  dry, 
heated  air  up  through  the  stored  grain.  If  these 
combined  machines  will  work  profitably  in  our 
smaller  eastern  grain  fields  and  the  grain  can  be 
dried  easily  we  predict  that  this  new  harvesting 
method  will  increase  wheat  production  on  the  North 
Atlantic  slope  until  the  yield  is  more  than  doubled. 


Raising  Earthworms 

We  try  to  keep  Summer  boarders.  We  are  located 
right  on  a  lake.  We  have  had  a  few  people  here,  and 
when  they  go  fishing  they  have  to  dig  all  around  to 
find  worms.  I  heard  sometime  ago  about  a  certain 
mixture  (if  I  know  right  it  had  coffee  grounds  in  it) 
that  would  produce  a  lot  of  worms  in  a  box  if  some 
worms  were  put  in.  If  there  is  any  such  method  of 
raising  worms  I  would  like  to  know.  P.  H. 

Waldoboro,  Me. 

E  have  often  had  complaints  of  trouble  from 
too  many  earthworms,  especially  on  lawns  and 
golf  links,  but  this  is  the  first  request  we  have  ever 
had  for  information  concerning  a  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  earthworms.  It  reminds  one  of  the  old 
saying,  “What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poi¬ 
son.”  The  proposition,  however,  to  raise  earthworms 
for  the  convenience  of  fishermen  is  a  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable  one,  and  it  may  be  a  practicable  and  feasi¬ 
ble  one,  although,  strangely  enough,  we  are  not 
aware  that  anyone  has  ever  tried  to  breed  earth¬ 
worms  on  a  lai-ge  scale.  It  is  said  that  the  com¬ 
mon  earthworm  (L.  terrestris)  in  sod  land  takes 
from  four  to  five  months  to  become  full  grown,  but 
that  young  worms  produced  this  season  do  not  lay 
any  eggs  until  June  of  the  following  year.  It  would, 
therefore,  take  at  least  two  seasons  to  raise  a  supply. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  make  the  attempt  to 
raise  worms,  would  be  to  make  a  sort  of  pen,  12  ft. 
long  and  6  ft.  wide,  out  of  12-in.  planks  set  up  edge¬ 
wise  on  the  ground  in  some  protected  place  where 
the  soil  is  fairljT  fertile.  It  would  probably  be  best 
to  scatter  over  the  surface  of  the  enclosed  area  an 
inch  or  two  of  leaf  mold  obtained  from  the  woods 
and  perhaps  a  thin  sprinkling  of  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  In  order  to  insure  a  good  supply  of 
worms  to  start  with,  it  would  be  wise  to  dig  as  many 
as  can  be  done  conveniently  and  throw  them  into  the 
open  pen.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
only  an  experiment,  and  the  writer  has  no  data  to 
enable  him  to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  results 
that  may  accrue  from  such  a  trial.  The  soil  in  the 
open  pen  should  be  watered  now  and  then  in  dry 
weather,  because  the  worms  will  go  down  deep  in 
the  earth  if  the  soil  becomes  dry. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  about  rasing  earth¬ 
worms,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  quantities  of 
them  is  by  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
chloride).  This  material  can  be  obtained  at  the 
drug  store  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  An  ounce 
of  the  powder  should  be  dissolved  in  about  25  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  which  may  then  be  poured  on  the  soil 
where  earthworms  are  present.  This  amount  of  the 
solution  should  cover  a  considerable  area  of  earth 
and  after  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  wet  with 
it  the  poison  should  be  further  washed  into  the  soil 
by  drenching  the  earth  with  water.  In  a  short  time 
after  the  application  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  the 
earthworms  will  come  out  of  their  burrows  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  where  they  may  be  easily  picked 
up  by  the  dozen.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
mercuric  chloride,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison  when  taken  internally.  Therefore,  the 
bottle  containing  the  powder  should  be  plainly 
labeled  and  the  solution  of  the  powder  in  water- 
should  be  kept  where  domestic  animals  will  not 
drink  of  it.  The  solution  of  1  oz.  to  25  gallons  of 
water  is  a  very  weak  one,  and  not  particularly 
dangerous  to  handle.  The  worms  which  are  driven  out 
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of  the  soil  by  it  will  not  contain  enough  of  the  poi¬ 
son  to  be  dangerous  to  handle.  o.  w.  H. 


Shorter  Labor  Hours  and  Production 


[Many  or  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  working  on 
a  short  schedule  of  working  hours — as  compared  with 
25  years  ago.  Many  of  them  pay  for  an  eight-hour  day 


Samples  of  Georgia  corn  and  Georgia  kids.  They  raise 
these  crops  to  a  high  standard  in  the  South — with  the 
cow  as  a  “go-between.” 


with  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  In  most  cases  wages 
have  increased,  while  working  hours  have  been  shorten¬ 
ed.  Has  this  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  manufactured  goods?  Does  this  mean  increased 
retail  prices  due  partly  to  a  smaller  output?  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  the  desire  of  the  labor  unions  is 
to  decrease  the  output  of  most  manufactured  goods  so 
as  to  prevent  overproduction.  What  has  been  the  actual 
outcome  of  this  policy,  and  is  there  any  way  of  apply- 


A  Very  Popular  Milk  Bottle 


ing  the  principle  to  farming?  We  have  repoi'ts  from 
many  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  and  the  first  one 
is  printed  herewith  :] 

WE  do  not  think  that  the  shortening  of  the 
working  hours  and  a  half  holiday  on  Satur¬ 
day  have  in  any  way  increased  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  machines.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  install  more  machinery  and  get  better  ef¬ 


July  23,  1927 

ficiency  than  under  the  old  system,  as  otherwise  our 
cost  would  be  considerably  higher. 

I  never  thought  that  the  farmers  could  apply  these 
same  principles  to  their  operations,  but  the  more  I 
see  of  these  things  the  more  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmer  can  and  eventually  must  reduce  his 
hours  of  operation  very  materially,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  can  be  done  successfully,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  mean  that  he  will  have  to  work  more  in¬ 
tensively  while  he  is  working.  He  will  have  to  use 
better  machinery,  and  by  all  means  would  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  cut  out  trying  to  cultivate  poor 
land  and  such  large  quantities  of  it.  The  farmer’s 
greatest  trouble  today  is  the  high  price  of  land,  and 
if  he  would  confine  himself  to  operations  on  smaller 
but  better  farms  and  use  the  poor  land  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  I  think  his  troubles  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  would  take  less  money  to  buy  a  farm  and  by 
farming  it  intensively  he  could  raise  nearly  as  much 
as  he  does  now,  and  by  raising  timber  on  his  poor 
land  he  could  eventually  build  his  buildings  at  a 
price  in  line  with  other  things.  Using  smaller  farms 
would  eventually  reduce  the  price  of  land,  so  that 
the  ordinary  farmer’s  son  could  buy  a  farm  and  be 
properly  financed  so  he  would  not  have  to  throw  his 
products  on  the  market  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  them. 
This  latter  thing,  as  you  know,  is  the  farmer’s 
greatest  curse.  He  is  under-financed  and  has  to  sell 
the  minute  he  gets  the  crop,  and  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  just  as  soon  as  someone  takes  it  oft 
his  hands  who  has  no  use  for  it  the  farmer  naturally 
will  have  to  suffer  the  loss  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  could  hold  onto  it  until  the  consumers  need  it 
he  would  be  much  better  off.  This,  together  with 
shorter  hours,  would  put  the  farmer  on  an  equal 
basis  with  any  of  the  other  people  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  all  to  be  done  over  night, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  few  of  these  things 
will  have  to  be  done  before  the  farmer  ever  gets  on 
his  feet  again.  poxy  mixer  co. 

Wisconsin. 


Dairying  in  Georgia 

HE  dairymen  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  held  a  pure  milk 
show  with  some  startling  features.  Among 
others  was  a  young  woman  dressed  to  represent  a 
group  of  milk  bottles — as  seen  in  the  picture.  It 
made  a  “hit”  with  the  crowd.  Atlanta  has  now  a 
fine  milk  supply.  The  country  around  about  pro¬ 
duces  fine  crops  of  fodder  plants.  The  cattle  are 
mostly  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Some  30  years  ago  the 
writer  of  this  had  dinner  at  a  good  restaurant  in 
Atlanta.  He  called  for  a  glass  of  milk.  It  was  a 
long  time  coming,  and  when  it  did  come — while  it 
was  white  in  color — it  tasted  like  quinine  from  a 
weed  which  grew  all  over  the  pastures 


Growing  Corn  After  Corn 

R.  Abram  W.  Wolgemuth  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
is  a  pioneer.  Some  people  earn  this  title  by 
moving  off  into  a  far  country,  beyond  the  edge  of 
civilization,  and  helping  to  tame  it.  Another  form 
of  pioneering  is  to  start  some  new  method  of  doing 
things — in  the  face  of  neighborhood  opinion  or  prac¬ 
tice.  Abram  Wolgemuth  is  that  kind  of  a  pioneer. 
He  lives  in  a  section  where  farm  habits  are  well 
fixed.  People  are  inclined  to  do  as  their  ancestors 
did.  That  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  raising 
corn.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  one-year  crop — 
usually  grown  in  a  rotation,  and  on  a  sod  of  clover 
or  grass.  You  generally  spread  the  manure  on  a  sod 
and  plow  it  under.  Then  plant  corn — seldom  if  ever 
more  than  one  year  in  succession.  Both  the  sod  and 
the  manure  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  corn 
crop.  Then  when  the  corn  is  ripe  you  are  to  cut  the 
stalks  off  close  to  the  ground.  This  was,  in  old 
times,  done  by  hand.  You  cut  the  stalks,  hill  by 
hill,  and  put  them  in  shocks.  When  they  were  well 
dried  out  you  went  in  and  husked  the  corn  by  hand. 
The  stalks  were  fed  to  cattle — dairy  cows  or  steers — 
and  the  manure  made  from  feeding  them  was  hauled 
out  and  spread  on  another  sod  for  another  crop  of 
corn.  That  has  long  been  the  usual  way  of  growing 
a  corn  crop.  Of  late  years  machines  for  cutting  and 
husking  or  shredding  have  come  into  use,  but  the 
general  principle  of  planting  on  a  sod,  handling  the 
stalks  several  times  and  turning  them  into  manure 
has  been  kept  up. 

Then  came  Abram  Wolgemuth,  a  pioneer  in  a  new 
system.  He  upsets  all  traditions  by  growing  corn 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  He  has  one  field 
that  has  been  in  corn  continuously  for  17  years— 
still  going  strong.  He  has  cut  out  the  sod,  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  manure,  and  grows  corn.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  grows  a  few  hills — just  a  row  or  two. 
He  has  SO  acres  of  corn  this  year,  and  more  than 
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fills  a  corncrib  130  ft.  long,  414  ft.  wide  and  14  ft. 
high.  This  holds  7,000  bushels  and  there  is  another 
smaller  crib  for  the  surplus. 

Some  corn,  surely ! 

But  what  about  the  sod?  Everyone  knows  that 
corn  does  best  on  a  soil  that  is  well  filled  with 
humus.  That  is  true,  but  in  this  case  the  humus 
comes  from  the  cornstalks  which  are  worked  into 
the  soil.  Mr.  Wolgemuth  sold  his  cattle  some  years 
ago,  and  kept  only  one  cow.  She  has  now  been  dis¬ 
posed  of— the  family  milk  supply  is  purchased.  For 
years  now  Mr.  Wolgemuth  says  he  has  been  farming 
for  corn  and  not  for  fodder.  By  plowing  under  all 
the  stalks  and  using  400  lbs.  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre,  and  also  developing  a 
new  strain  of  corn,  specially  suited  to 
his  purpose,  he  gets  a  good-sized  ear 
on  a  medium-sized  stalk. 

In  the  Fall,  after  the  corn  ripens. 

Mr.  Wolgemuth  drives  through  the 
field  in  the  western  way  and  picks  off 
the  ears — throwing  them  into  wagons. 

Then  he  drags  a  big  locust  log  through 
the  field  and  smashes  the  stalks  down 
fiat.  We  would  suggest  in  addition  to 
this,  scattering  rye  and  clover  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  but  who 
wants  to  make  suggestions  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pioneer?  In  the  Spring  a  disk 
harrow  is  used  to  chop  these  stalks  up, 
and  then  the  whole  thing  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  as  deep  as  the  plow  will  run.  Then 
this  plowed  field  is  harrowed  smooth 
and  planted.  Before  the  corn  is  up  it 
is  harrowed  three  times,  and  two  cul- 
tivatings  follow.  A  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  2  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  10  to 
12  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Evi¬ 
dently  that  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
potash.  Plenty  of  humus  and  constant 
cultivation  to  hold  the  moisture  is  Mr. 

Wolgemuth's  advice  for  this  system  of 
corn  culture. 

Since  he  sold  his  cattle  Mr.  Wolge¬ 
muth  has  not  bought  a  pound  of  ma¬ 
nure  and,  as  we  have  stated,  goes  right 
on  in  this  way,  growing  corn  on  the 
same  ground.  Most  of  us  find  that 
after  a  few  3rears  corn  ear-worms  and 
smut  become  so  bad  that  we  are  obliged 
to  change  ground,  but  Mr.  Wolgemuth 
seems  to  have  little  trouble  with  these. 

We  know  from  the  evidence  of  good 
witnesses  that  he  actually  does  as  he 
says,  and  that  he  grows  good  crops  of 
corn.  His  figures  show  that  the  old 
plan  of  cutting  and  handling  the  stalks, 
feeding  to  cattle  and  hauling  back  to 
the  field  as  manure,  did  not  pay  for 
the  labor  at  present  prices.  The  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  plowing  under  the  stalks 
keeps  the  land  open  and  friable,  and 
gives  a  profitable  corn  crop  year  after 
year. 

We  know  that  other  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  are  working  along  this 
line.  Many  of  them  are  potato  farm¬ 
ers.  They  plan  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn 
in  advance  of  the  potato  crop.  The 
ears  are  picked  off  and  the  stalks  are 
left  to  be  handled  about  as  Mr.  Wolge¬ 
muth  describes,  that  is,  crushed  down 
and  chopped  up  with  a  disk  and  then 
plowed  under.  That  seems  to  fit  the 
soil  admirably  for  potatoes,  and  the 
plan  is  becoming  quite  popular.  Thus 
it  appears  that  old  farm  methods  are 
passing  away  whenever  the  practice 
in  some  certain  locality  shows  that 
new  plans  are  better  when  the  situa- 
ation  in  labor  conditions  requiring  new  adjustments 
are  considered. 


that  insurance  companies,  in  many  localities  where 
these  fire  pumps  are  now  in  use,  have  granted  such 
a  reduction  in  insurance  rates  that  the  cost  of  the 
pump  is  often  covered  by  the  saving  during  the  first 
year  of  use.  t 

After  several  years  of  experimenting,  during 
which  time  a  number  of  pumps  and  portable  fire¬ 
fighting  devices  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  but 
have  proved  unsatisfactory  because  of  their  bulky 
weight  and  constant  need  of  repair,  the  portable 
fire  pump  has  been  improved  to  a  point  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
having  adequate  protection  in  villages,  on  farms  and 


Evinrudc-Ford  Portable  Firc-figliting  Equipment.  Fig.  472 


Any  desired  length  of  hose  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  materially  decreasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pump,  or  the  volume  of  water  that  can  be  handled ; 
500  ft.  of  2-in.  hose  is  easily  carried  in  the  rear 
luggage  compartment  of  the  car  shown.  Fifteen 
feet  of  suction  hose  make  it  possible  to  drive  the 
car  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  near  a  well  or  any 
available  water  supply,  into  which  the  suction  hose 
can  be  dropped.  A  greater  length  of  suction  hose 
may  be  used  if  desired.  The  pumping  engine  is 
mounted  on  an  oak  platform,  and  this  is  securely 
bolted  to  the  front  bumper  of  the  car.  In  the  event 
that  the  suction  hose  is  too  short  to  reach  an  avail- 
„  able  water  supply,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  loosen  four  wing  nuts  to  detach  the 
pumper  from  the  car.  Two  men  may 
then  pick  it  up  by  the  handles  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose,  and  carry  it  to 
where  the  suction  hose  may  be  dropped 
into  the  water. 

In  the  vast  grain  and  hay  fields  of 
the  West,  where  there  is  often  no  water 
available,  these  pumps  are  mounted  on 
large  tanker  cars,  capable  of  carrying 
as  much  as  5,000  gallons  of  water.  This 
supply  is  sufficient  to  operate  the  pump 
at  full  capacity  for  several  hours,  and 
therefore  ample  to  extinguish  almost 
any  fire. 

Dependability  of  the  pumping  device 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  first  concexm, 
and  the  manufacturers  have  not  failed 
to  realize  the  importance  of  easy  start¬ 
ing  and  reliability  in  this  gasoline 
motor  used  for  fighting  fires.  These 
essentials  have  been  so  successfully  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  motor  that  it 
usually  starts  with  the  first  pull,  and 
runs  to  full  capacity  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  supplied  with  fuel.  A  gallon  of 
gasoline  will  operate  the  pump  to  full 
capacity  for  a  period  of  two  hours. 
The  pumper,  when  running  at  its  high¬ 
est  speed,  is  sufficiently  free  from  vi¬ 
bration  that  it  may  be  operated  on  the 
ground  or  any  other  support  without 
being  bolted  down.  The  conventional 
objections  to  a  two-cycle  motor  are 
eliminated  in  this  type  of  water  pump¬ 
ing  service  where  there  is  no  variation 
whatever  in  the  load  the  motor  is 
called  upon  to  keep  moving,  h.  f. 


Modern  Binder  Operated  by  a  Tractor.  Fig.  473 


High  Pressure  Portable  Fire  Pump 

FARM  owners,  whose  property  is  located  in  out¬ 
lying  districts,  beyond  the  aid  of  metropolitan 
fire-fighting  equipment,  need  no  longer  allow  their 
homes,  farm  buildings  and  fields  to  remain  unpro¬ 
tected  against  the  ravages  of  a  destructive  blaze, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  time  may  wipe  out  property 
which  represents,  in  most  cases,  a  substantial  in¬ 
vestment.  With  the  advent  of  the  portable  fire 
pump,  a  small,  high  pressure  fire-fighting  device, 
mounted  on  a  modern  motor  car,  the  problem  of 
guarding  against  farm  fires  has  been  practically 
solved,  and  in  such  an  efficient  and  effective  manner 


Combined  Harvester  and  Thrasher.  Fig.  474 

in  forests  or  heavily  wooded  sections.  The  motor 
car,  however,  is  playing  an  important  part  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  equipment,  and  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  472,  the  operation  of  the  “fire-fiighting  Ford” 
is  demonstrated. 

The  pumping  unit  shown  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  Evinrude  inboard  type  of  marine  motor,  and 
weighs  only  105  lbs.  In  spite  of  the  small  size, 
however,  the  4  h.p.,  two-stroke  gasoline  motor  drives 
the  centrifugal  pumper  at  a  speed  of  2,400  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  giving  the  pump  a  capacity  of  42 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  through  a  2-in.  hose. 
The  jet  of  water  from  this  nozzle  can  be  hurled  ap¬ 
proximately  SO  ft.,  and  is,  of  course,  most  effective 
for  putting  out  any  kind  of  fire  other  than  one  which 
may  have  gained  uncontrollable  headway. 


Electricity  and  Phones 

MUCH  is  being  said  by  speakers 
and  in  the  newspapers  about  ex¬ 
tending  electric  lighting  and  power  in 
farm  communities.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  in  the  future,  but  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  I  have  learned 
the  story  lately  the  situation  is  none 
too  bright.  The  farmer  wishes  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  asks  for  it.  I11  one  case  he 
was  told  that  to  extend  the  line  some¬ 
thing  over  two  miles  to  reach  him  there 
would  be  a  charge  of  $3,000.  That  was 
out  of  the  question  with  him  and  his 
neighbors.  In  another  case  there  was 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  go 
and  the  cost  was  found  to  be  $1,200, 
and  then  an  excess  charge  for  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Perhaps  some  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  improved  sometime,  but 
at  present  most  farmers  in  this  section 
will  have  to  use  the  farm  plant  if  they 
get  the  lights.  Some  town  people  have 
figured  that  a  power  plant  of  their  own 
would  be  cheaper  than  to  patronize  the 
line  already  in  the  place.  More  care¬ 
ful  figuring,  however,  has  resulted  in 
the  patronage  of  the  public  lines  unless  the  charges 
are  much  above  the  usual.  Electric  lights  on  farms 
are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  convenient. 

The  farmer-owned  rural  telephone  lines  operated 
at  small  expense  are  becoming  rather  scarce.  There 
are  some  of  them,  but  the  big  central  companies 
seem  to  be  encouraged  by  the  villages  and  when  they 
get  in  control  they  either  take  over  the  rural  lines 
or  charge  heavy  central  dues  with  exacting  condi¬ 
tions.  Town  business  people  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  enlisting  with  the  big  concerns,  for  they  prob¬ 
ably  get  better  service  and  less  annoyance.  Farmers 
are  having  to  pay  so  heavily  that  many  of  them  do  not 
feel  that  under  present  economic  conditions  on  farms 
they  can  stand  the  cost.  As  a  consequence  there  are 
many  farm  homes  now  without  phone  service.  This 
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I  have  found  in  several  communities 
where  I  have  been  recently.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  where  the  farm  lines 
can  be  made  to  do  service  by  local  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  such  is  the  better  way. 
The  question  is  what  to  do  when  such 
service  cannot  be  had.  It  undoubtedly 
means  doing  without  the  service  in  many 
cases. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day 

August  3  Massachusetts  Field  Day  will 
be  observed  at  the  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  at  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham,  Mass. 
On  this  date  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
everybody  interested  in  vegetable  growing 
to  inspect  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  market  gardening  industry  of 
the  State.  Everybody  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening,  commercial  or  otherwise,  is  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  station  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  scientific  work  in  prog¬ 
ress  as  related  to  vegetable  production. 
Specialists  will  be  available  for  personal 
consultation  on  plant  diseases,  insect 
pests,  soil  fertility,  greenhouse  manage¬ 
ment  and  other  problems  of  the  grower. 
A  new  line  of  experiments  and  demon¬ 
strations  is  under  way  and  will  prove  of 
interest  to  everybody.  The  women  will 
be  interested  in  learning  that  Prof.  \\ . 
R.  Cole,  specialist  in  food  preservation, 
will  be  at  the  station  again  with  his  home 
canning  equipment,  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  interested  individuals  the 
problems  relating  to  home  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Middlesex  County  Extension  bervice 
will  co-operate  with  an  exhibit  of  great 
interest  to  home  lovers.  W.  A.  Munson, 
director  of  the  Extension  Service,  will 
bring  greetings  of  welcome  from  the  col¬ 
lege  to  those  assembled  and  Prof.  H.  H. 
Whetzel,  plant  pathologist  for  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture,  will  give  an 
address. 

Crops  for  Garden  and 
Greenhouse 

This  farm  consists  of  a  15x75-ft.  green¬ 
house  and  a  1%-acre  garden.  This  is  a 
private  estate  and  not  run  commercially. 
Outside  of  the  garden,  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  is  in  hay,  with  a  few  apple  trees 
and  fruit.  The  main  item  is  the  garden 
and  greenhouse.  Could  you  tell  me  where 
I  could  get  information  on  the  best 
method  for  caring  for  same?  ir.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

M.  F.  B.  does  not  state  whether  he 
wants  to  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  in 
greenhouse.  In  either  case  unless  he  has 
had  some  experience  in  running  a  green¬ 
house,  he  has  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
solve  notwithstanding  any  advice  he  may 
get  on  the  question.  If  he  wishes  to 
grow  vegetables  he  could  sow  Big  Boston 
lettuce  seed  the  last  of  August,  trans¬ 
plant  the  plants  a  foot  apart,  in  the 
greenhouse  the  last  of  September  and 
with  a  moderate  heat  if  needed  at  night 
during  November,  have  head  lettuce  dur¬ 
ing  that  month.  Also  sow  more  seed  last 
of  September  to  mature  the  month  of 
December.  Radishes  can  also  be  sown  in 
October  to  mature  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  For  the  garden  plant  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  celery  plants  the  first 
week  in  July,  also  plant  string  beans, 
beets  and  carrots  immediately.  Sow 
turnips  last  of  July,  also  lettuce  seed  to 
transplant  in  open  ground  the  last  of 
August.  Sow  spinach  September  1. 

W.  P. 


The  Position  of  Trans¬ 
planted  Trees 

I  have  heard  that  when  transplanting 
trees,  particularly  young  pines,  they 
should  1m  in  the  same  position  as  when 
taken  up.  That  is,  the  branches  that 
were  to  the  south  side  when  dug  should 
be  on  the  south  side  when  planted  again. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  correct? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  h.  j.  m. 

This  is  a  new  suggestion  to  us.  Trees 
of  both  large  and  small  size  are  trans¬ 
planted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
every  year  without  regard  to  the  position 
in  which  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  The 
chief  concern  is  to  place  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind  or  in  the  best  position  for 
display.  Who  can  tell  us  about  placing 
a  tree  as  it  originally  grew  ?  H.  B.  T. 


Lice  on  Lettuce ;  Maggots  in 
Radishes 

I  have  a  bed  of  lettuce  which  is  af¬ 
fected  with  green  lice.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  use  to  get  rid  of  them? 
My  radishes  have  maggots  in  them.  What 
can  I  use  to  prevent  the  maggots? 

Beverly,  N.  J.  G-  k. 

For  green  lice  on  lettuce  mix  one 
tablespoon  of  cayenne  pepper  to  four 
tablespoons  of  flour.  Put  on  with  a  blow 
gun.  To  kill  maggots  that  infest  radishes 


spray  with  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  *4  oz.  to  gallon  of  water.  W.  P. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Will  you  examine  the  specimen  of 
peach  leaves  sent  and  tell  us  what  to  do? 
The  growth  has  been  remarkable,  but  just 
recently  this  has  appeared,  working  back 
towards  the  tree.  A  tree  expert  and  an 
agricultural  college  graduate  here  yes¬ 
terday  did  not  know,  so  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  me  to  be  ordinary  peach  leaf-curl. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  M.  R.  w. 

The  experts  may  have  seen  some  other 
trouble  on  the  trees  which  puzzled  them, 
but  the  leaves  enclosed  were  affected  with 
peach  leaf-curl.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  do  this  year.  Some  warm  day  next 
Spring  before  the  buds  break,  spray  with 
lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  the  curl.  You  ought 
never  to  omit  this  spray.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Aphis  on  Fruit  Trees 

1.  There  are  small,  green,  oval-shaped 
bugs  on  the  new  growth  of  our  young  ap¬ 
ple,  pear  and  quince  trees.  Some  of  the 
plants  in  our  truck  patch  show  little 
black  bugs,  as  well.  They  are  about  % 
in.  long.  The  ones  on  the  trees  attract 
flies  and  a  few  beetle-like  bugs,  while 
those  on  the  plants  have  ants  for  com¬ 
pany.  I  used  lime-sulphur,  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  arsenate  of  lead  and  hydrated  lime 
as  a  spray.  Apparently  I  “fed”  a  lot  of 
them,  but  some  are  missing.  Whether 
they  got  washed  off  or  killed  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  2.  A  man  who  called  here  a  while 
aaro  suggested  using  salt  on  quince  trees, 
saying  that  a  nurseryman  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  did  it  all  the  time  on  his  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  3.  One  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers  stated  that  there  was  a  blight  on 
its  way.  Can  it  be  that  the  insects  I 
am  inquiring  about  are  the  advance 
guard  or  the  blight  itself?  w.  M.  B. 

1.  You  describe  plant  lice  or  aphids, 
which  are  usually  controlled  by  nicotine 
spray.  In  severe  years  it  is  difficult  to 
get  complete  control,  the  ones  that  are 
not  killed  by  the  spray  being  sufficient 
to  repopulate  the  plants.  If  the  trees 
are  small,  try  dipping  the  tips  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  nicotine  sulphate,  1  to  500. 
Nicotine  dust  is  also  helpful,  and  easily 
applied  with  a  hand  duster.  2.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
suggestion  about  salt  on  quince  trees.  3. 
The  “blight”  that  you  refer  to  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  accidentally  imported 
chewing  insects  that  are  being  discovered 
from  time  to  time  in  Atlantic  seaboard 
areas.  The  aphis  is  quite  common  and 
quite  different.  H.  B.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  in  the  Manhattan 
Steam  Bakery,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
July  7,  caused  the  death  of  one  fireman, 
and  damage  amounting  to  $200,000. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  which  began  with  their 
discovery  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  was  in  operation  at  Star  Island, 
N.  H.,  July  7.  The  horse,  sole  means  of 
transportation  for  years,  died  recently 
and  a  motor  truck  was  deemed  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Star  Island,  only  a  mile  square,  is 
now  used  by  the  Unitarians  for  a  series 
of  Summer  conferences  and  the  truck  will 
be  used  to  carry  supplies  from  the  wharf. 

On  the  application  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Ottinger,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
MacCrate  in  Brooklyn  July  11  issued  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  Percy 
Jay  Fuller,  a  promoter,  of  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  Manhattan,  from  continuing 
sale  of  certificates  of  the  United  States 
Power  Syndicate  unless  its  true  financial 
condition  and  affiliations  are  disclosed 
with  each  sale.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Raphael  Koenig  made  affidavit  that  the 
syndicate  issued  certificates  in  500,000 
units  for  sale  at  $10  per  unit.  Fuller  is 
alleged  to  have  promoted  the  syndicate. 
Besides  being  temporarily  enjoined,  he 
was  directed  to  show  cause,  July  18,  why 
the  injunction  shall  not  be  continued, 
pending  trial  of  the  case,  and  why  a  re¬ 
ceiver  shall  not  be  appointed  of  approxi- 
motely  $200,000,  alleged  to  have  been  rea¬ 
lized  on  sales.  Fuller’s  clients,  Koenig 
alleged,  were  mainly  women  between  65 
and  75.  He  is  alleged  to  have  represented 
that  the  syndicate  owned  a  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  gold  from  certain 
chemicals  derived  from  vegetable  matter 
which,  when  combined  with  certain  base 
metals,  would  produce  gold  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000  a  ton,  would  be  worth  $500,000  a 
ton  in  United  States  money.  Fuller  also 
represented,  it  is  alleged  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  had  a  process  for  making  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  gasoline,  which  could  be  made 
at  any  brewery  from  ordinary  garbage  at 
a  price  of  4  cents  a  gallon. 

A  sentence  of  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  eight  years  in  Auburn  prison 
w  s  imposed  in  County  Court  at  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  upon  Linus  II. 
Stickle,  of  Buffalo,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  manslaughter,  second  degree,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  fatal  automobile  accident 
a  month  ago.  The  victim  of  the  accident 


was  Genevieve  Long,  14  years  old,  of 
Machias,  who,  while  riding  a  horse  to  a 
school  picnic  on  June  16,  was  struck  and 
fatally  injured  by  Sticlde’s  automobile. 
Miss  Long  was  hurled  80  ft.  by  the  im¬ 
pact,  and  the  horse  was  thrown  60  ft. 
The  car  did  not  stop,  and  Stickle  was 
arrested  some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  accident. 

Two  persons  were  killed  in  a  series  of 
storms  that  swept  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Canada  July  10.  The  heaviest  damage 
was  in  Southern  Alberta  where  hail  and 
cyclones  leveled  buildings  and  crops.  A 
storm  in  Southeast  Saskatchewan  July 
10  was  reported  to  have  spoiled  a  large 
area  of  small  grain.  The  deaths  were 
caused  by  a  tornado  near  Wetaskiwin, 
Alta.,  when  a  granary  in  which  three 
men  were  sleeping  was  destroyed. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  South 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  expansion 
in  the  dairy  industry.  A  $50,000,000 
merger  is  being  formed  to  include  such 
companies  as  the  LTnited  States  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  Southern  Dairies, 
Inc.,  and  the  recently  organized  Hershey 
Creamery  Company.  It  plans  to  center 
its  activities  in  the  Southern  States  be¬ 
tween  the  Seaboard  and  the  Mississippi, 
taking  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  only  North¬ 
ern  State.  The  merger  aims  to  eliminate 
over-hauling  in  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  milk.  The  organizers,  in  selecting  the 
South  for  their  operations,  point  out  that 
this  section,  although  exceptionally  well 
fitted  for  dairying,  gets  more  of  its  milk 
from  New  England  and  its  cream  from 
Wisconsin.  The  South  consumes  only 
half  as  much  ice  cream  per  capita  as 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

There  is  now  a  big  family  of  yaks  on 
the  campus  farm  of  Alaska  College,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska,  and  gamboling  about  with 
the  herd  are  America’s  newest  animals, 
the  gallowaks.  These  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  crossing  Galloway  cows  with 
the  male  yaks  from  Tibet.  The  galloyak 
has  long,  shaggy  hair,  but  not  quite  as 
conspicuous  a  hump  as  its  paternal  fore¬ 
bears.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  the  more  rugged  districts  of 
the  North.  Experiments  made  last  Win¬ 
ter  show  that  the  new  breed  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  and  that  the  hide  is  valuable 
as  leather. 

Government  aid  for  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  West  was  asked  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Western  Stock  Marketing  Association 
that  called  at  the  executive  office  July  12. 
The  visitors  had  no  specific  plan  to  offer 
but  indicated  that  assistance  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  cattlemen  into  a  comprehensive 
co-operative  association  “strong  enough 
to  meet  the  packers  on  an  even  footing” 
would  be  acceptable.  It  was  the  second 
group  of  the  kind  to  come  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  capital  and  lay  its  problems  before 
the  President  with  a  request  for  help.  The 
other  was  a  delegation  of  North  Dakota 
farmers  who  visited  him  July  11  express¬ 
ing  disapproval  of  the  McNary-IIaugen 
farm  relief  plan  and  naming  cheaper 
transportation  as  their  primary  need  and 
to  that  end  urging  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  canal  project. 
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New  Kind  of  Dish  Towel 
Makes  Work  Easier! 

A  new  kind  of  cloth  has  been  discovered  which 
soaks  up  moisture  more  quickly  than  the  old 
kind,  which  wears  much  longer,  and  which  leaves 
no  lint  on  dishes,  glasses,  and  silver. 

This  new  open  mesh,  extra  absorbent  material 
has  been  made  up  into  big,  full  sized,  extra  qual¬ 
ity  dish  towels,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  instead  of  having  to  use  three  or  four 
towels  to  dry  the  family  dishes,  one  of  this  new 
kind  will  now  be  enough.  Because  of  the  open 
mesh  of  this  new  material  it  dries  quickly  and 
sweetly  after  use.  San-Knit  ventilated  dish 
towels  are  always  sweet  smelling  and  fresh. 
They  last  about  three  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
dish  towels. 

To  introduce  this  new  material,  which  makes 
work  so  much  easier  in  the  kitchen,  we  have 
made  up  a  special  package  consisting  of  3  big 
full  sized  dish  towels,  1  scrub  cloth,  and  1  dish 
cloth — 5  useful  cloths  in  all — a  set  which  will 
save  you  time  and  patience  and  will  be  worth  to 
you  twice  what  it  costs — for  $1  in  stamps,  cur¬ 
rency,  money  order,  or  check. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you  are  getting 
a  wonderful  bargain,  return  the  towels  to  us, 
and  we  will  return  your  money  immediately 
without  any  question  or  correspondence. 

All  your  friends  and  neighbors  will  envy  you 
when  they  find  liow  much  easier  you  have  made 
your  kitchen  work.  Send  your  name  and  address 
and  $1. 

SAN-KNIT-ARY  TEXTILE  MILLS 

1008  Diamond  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Lead  Seal  _ — 

Stays  on  Tree  _ _ . _ - — —  . — 


i^rue-io-Nagve 


BE  SURE 
of  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  — not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big:  Kelly 
Catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  Rret- 
tinjr  your  share  of  our  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents— 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

125  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


12  DELPHINIUMS  I1:75 


POSTPAID 


(Hardy  Larkspur) 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hardy  Phlox; 
Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Cora* 
Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Hardy  Aster,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox¬ 
glove,  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet 
Pea,  Hardy  Pink,  Pyrethrum,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia, 
Sweet  Willism  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year,  all 
of  which  may  be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and 
will  bloom  next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
•  Vines,  Hedge  plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and 
October  planting.  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plants 
for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


IDICCC  R|  ADM  wl‘en  the  garden  is  bare  of  other 
inivLu  HLVUIVI  flowers.  They  will  thrive  in  all  soils 
and  climates.  For  your  own  garden  or  to  send  to  the 
folks  back  home.  Irises  are  a  permanent  and  beautiful 
reminder  of  your  love.  8PECIAL  OFFERING  Each  Iris  a 
masterpiece  of  nature:  Mother  of  Pearl,  Alcazar.  Lord  of 
June,  Fro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi,Archeveque,Semi- 
nole,RheinNixe,HerMajesty,Shekinah,MadameChere»n, 
Isolene,  Opera,  Quaker  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanar- 
delle.  Dr.  Bernice,  May  Queen.  Your  choice  postpaid, 
labeled  of  4  for  $ 1 .00,  10  for  $2.00,  or  the  whole  20  for 
S3. OO.  Ready  now.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon.N.  V. 


D  |  A  HVITTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
•  «  I  All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sowell 


o .  uov 

100  BOO  1,000  or  More 

Cabbage .  85c  $1.00  *1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower .  65o  2.00  8.50  8.00 

Celery .  50c  1.85  2.35  2.50 

Brussel  Sprouts .  60c  1.50  2.60  2.25 


Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


“That  Please”  Postpaid  by 
return  mail,  or  your  money  back. 
All  varieties.  Celery,  Cauliflower, 
Beets,  Mangels.  3  doz.,  85c;  100 — 50c;  500— $2.00; 
1,000 — $3.75.  Cabbage,  3  Doz.,  85c;  100 — 45c;  300 — 
$1.00;  1,000— $8.50.  Catalog. 

Roll  REH’8  PLANT  FARM,  Sinokctown,  Pa, 


PLANTS 


PLANTS 


1000,  *2.00. 


POSTPA  ID — Celery— 100,  50c. 
300,  fl.OO:  500,  $2.00;  1000,  *8.00: 
Cabbage— 100,  40c:  500.  *1.00: 
W.  8.  FORI!  «fc  SON  llartly,  l»el. 


CELiERYJPLiANTS  -  83.00  Per  lOOO 

ABBAGE  “  -  2.00  “  “ 

H.  C.  Richman  -  -  Malaga,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — Golden  Acre,  Red  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Danish  Ballhead  Cabbage  Plants,  from 
June  1st  to  August  1st.  $2.00  per  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  R-3  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  August  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

" Grown  in  Vermont,  It’e  Hardy ” 


Delco  Home  Lighting  Plant  For  Sale 

with  water  system,  washing  machine,  new  batteries, 
some  lamps.  Bargain  for  auiek  buyer. 

TOTOWfl  ELECTRIC  CO..  395  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Caps  Write  for  sarnples — 

State  size.  W.  W-  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc..  359  BR0A0WA1,  N.  T.  C. 
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Cheap  New  Jersey  Farms, 
Why? 

In  the  whole  United  States  there  is 
probably  no  important  section,  suitable 
for  growing  vegetables,  that  is  so  well 
located,  as  regards  the  best  markets,  as 
the  central  part  of  New  Jersey.  Not  far 
from  Hightstown  the  southern  point  of 
Middlesex,  the  eastern  point  of  Mercer 
and  the  western  portion  of  Monmouth 
counties  join.  This  point  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  half  way  between  New  York  on  the 
north  and  Philadelphia  on  the  south, 
with  many  other  large  and  thriving  cities 
within  10  to  40  miles,  and  not  more  than 
50  miles  to  either  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Where  these  three  counties  join 
is  roughly  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  vegetable-growing 
sections  in  the  country.  The  soil  is  level, 
well  drained,  easily  worked,  with  splendid 
roads  to  the  best  of  markets.  These  soils 
are  classed  as  “Sassafras  Series”  by  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Survey,  and  range  from  Sassa¬ 
fras  fine  sandy  loam  to  heavy  sandy 
loam.  This  wide  range  of  this  soil  type 
provides  a  suitable  soil  for  any  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  this  latitude.  Many  of 
these  farms  have  a  variation  including 
all  of  these  different  grades  of  soil,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  grow  a  great  variety  of 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  near-by  markets, 
on  soils  best  adapted  to  the  vegetables 
grown. 

Apples,  peaches,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  do  well,  with  a  demand  that  is 
never  supplied.  On  the  loam  soils  the 
Cobbler  potato  is  the  crop  that  is  of 
greatest  importance.  This  section  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  splendid  crops 
of  potatoes.  The  potato  crop  is  usually 
followed  by  rye  or  wheat.  The  rye  is 
sold  in  the  sheaf  by  the  ton  direct  to 
dealers  who  have  their  own  thrashing  and 
baling  outfits  right  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions.  Following  potatoes,  rye  makes  a 
big  crop  without  additional  fertilizer,  and 
works  in  well  with  that  crop.  Following 
the  rye  or  wheat  hay  makes  heavy  crops, 
here  again  the  markets  are  close  at  hand, 
with  light  freight  charges. 

On  the  lighter  types  of  soil,  such  crops 
as  tomatoes,  Lima  beans,  peas,  etc.,  grow 
well  and  are  trucked  into  the  great  city 
markets  fresh  every  day.  Dairying,  pork 
raising  and  poultry  products  are  import¬ 
ant  sources  of  revenue,  as  feed  for  live 
stock  is  easily  and  cheaply  grown.  Again 
the  world’s  best  markets  are  right  at 
their  door.  North  of  this  section,  except 
Long  Island,  there  is  no  large  area 
adapted  to  the  production  of  truck  crops. 
If  you  go  south  of  New  Jersey,  distance 
enters  in,  with  the  handicap  of  delayed 
delivery  and  high  transportation  costs. 

These  farms  run  in  size  from  50  to  200 
acres  or  more,  usually  with  good  and 
ample  buildings.  Excellent  schools, 
churches  convenient,  and  a  very  friendly, 
neighborly  farm  population,  mainly  of  old 
American  stock.  A  careful  study  of  this 
section  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  has  revealed  no  handicap  or  dis¬ 
advantage  of  any  kind.  It  is  destined  by 
location,  soil,  climate  and  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation,  when  necessary,  to 
become  the  “fresh  vegetable  garden”  of 
fifteen  million  of  our  city  population. 
For  the  past  two  years,  right  in  the  heai*t 
of  this  section,  you  could  buy  many 
farms,  desirable  in  every  way,  at  your  own 
price.  Many  farms  were  oftered  at  $100 
per  acre  or  even  less.  Why  these  very 
cheap  farms?  One  word  will  answer ; 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  situation  is 
tenant  farming.  Going  back  to  a  time 
many  years  before  the  late  war,  the 
owners  of  these  large  and  fertile  farms 
made  enough  profit  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 
tire  from  active  farming.  Realizing  that 
their  farm  was  a  good  investment,  rather 
than  sell  it,  they  found  a  tenant  and  had 
it  worked  on  shares.  This  plan  worked 
well  and  was  profitable  to  both  owner 
and  tenant.  Then  came  the  war,  when 
everybody  everywhere  made  easy  money, 
and  instead  of  placing  their  earnings 
where  they  could  got  them  on  a  rainy 
day,  a  large  portion  was  spent  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  things.  Then  come  the 
period  of  deflation,  with  relatively  high 
costs  and  low  selling  prices  for  farm 
produce,  with  one  or  two  years  of  locally 
unfavorable  weather,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  tenant  farmers  went  broke. 


Along  with  the  tenants  a  number  of 
local  dealers  who  had  been  financing  the 
farmers  went  bankrupt  also.  Many  of 
these  tenant  farmers  had  to  quit  and  go 
to  other  work.  This  left  a  large  number 
of  farms  without  anyone  to  operate  them. 
They  were  owned  by  men  along  in  years, 
widows,  or  younger  men  who  were  in 
business,  away  from  the  farms.  Several 
have  been  forced  on  the  market  to  settle 
estates.  Numbers  of  these  farms  were 
lying  idle  for  two  or  three  years.  Under 
such  conditions  a  buyer  could  get  a  good 
farm  at  his  own  price,  and  on  very  favor¬ 
able  terms.  Several  Long  Island  farmers 
have  already  bought  farms  in  this  section, 
many  others  will  follow. 

Long  Island  as  a  whole,  from  now  on, 
will  have  a  diminishing  amount  of  land 
available  for  truck  crops.  The  good  land 
is  now  all  planted  and  the  western  end 
of  the  Island  is  rapidly  being  taken  up 
for  residential  purposes.  No  desirable 
farm  lands  can  be  obtained  now  for  less 
than  $600  per  acre,  and  some  tracts  have 
been  sold  for  $1,000  per  acre  or  more, 
for  strictly  farming  purposes.  Such  values 
impose  a  fixed  charge  of  interest  on  the 
investment  of  $50  to  $75  or  more  per 
acre  when  taxes  are  included.  Higher 
freight  on  fertilizer  bought,  and  on  crops 
sold,  especially  when  the  products  are 
shipped  beyond  New  York  City,  together 
with  the  highest  farm  wages  paid  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  impose  heavy  handi¬ 
caps  on  the  Long  Island  farmer.  Such 
a  situation  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  with  small  capital  to  start  in  farm¬ 
ing  here.  There  are  but  very  few  tenant 
farmers.  For  many  years  before  the  war 
Polish  farm  hands  were  employed.  They 
were  intelligent,  thrifty  and  hard-working 
people,  and  almost  every  farm  that  has 
been  on  the  market  for  sale  during  the 
past  20  years  has  been  bought  by  these 
new  citizens.  The  second  generation  of 
these  people  is  now  looking  for  farms 
and  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  than  Long 
Island  to  find  'them.  H.  r.  taljiage. 


City  Positions  for  High 
School  Girls 

I  am  a  high  school  student,  and  I 
want  to  obtain  a  vacation  position  as 
waitress  in  a  New  York  hotel,  or  as  at¬ 
tendant  in  charge  of  the  children  at  a 
city  playground.  s.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York  hotels  do  not  employ  inex¬ 
perienced  students  as  waitresses.  Such 
help  is  employed  by  the  Summer  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  in  resorts  at  the 
shore  or  in  the  mountains.  The  New 
York  hotels  expect  to  have  a  permanent 
class  of  experienced  employes. 

The  persons  in  charge  of  the  children’s 
playgrounds  in  New  York  are  experi¬ 
enced  employes  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or  of  the  City  Department  of  Parks. 
Teachers  who  have  specialized  in  this 
work,  or  employes  who  have  passed  civil 
service  examinations  are  the  usual  em¬ 
ployes.  There  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  a  high  school  student  to  take  a  posi- 
tio  i  of  this  class. 


How  to  Read  Stories  of 
Travelers 

After  reading  the  opening  number  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Weed's  trip  to  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  I  wondered  how  many  know 
the  best  way  to  read  articles  of  this 
nature,  so  as  to  get  full  enjoyment  and 
benefit  from  them.  I  take  a  number  of 
magazines,  and  always  have  my  atlas  in 
my  lap  or  near  at  hand,  and  follow  the 
writer  as  he  goes  from  place  to  place.  I 
seem  to  understand  the  article  better  and 
get  more  keen  pleasure  than  I  otherwise 
would.  I  found  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  the 
map,  and  then  asked  why  they  chose  such 
a  small  place  for  a  starting  point.  I 
looked  it  up  and  found  there  was  a  good 
harbor  and  deep  enough  for  large  vessels. 
From  there  it  was  interesting  to  follow 
Mr.  Weed  along  the  coast  and  up  to  the 
cold  north. 

In  going  over  this  trip  the  way  I  am 
I  learn  many  things  I  knew  nothing 
about.  Towns,  straits,  rivers,  islands, 
etc.,  come  into  my  storehouse  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  although  I  am  along  in  years 
I  find  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn. 

I  did  not  know  until  I  saw  it  on  the 
map  that  Labrador  was  part  of  New¬ 
foundland,  nor  did  I  know  that  it  bord¬ 
ered  on  Quebec.  They  say  the  Bible  is 
the  best  seller,  but  I  think  my  Bible, 
dictionary  and  atlas  are  closely  affiliated. 
If  the  young  people  of  today  would  make 
more  use  of  these  books  when  they  read 
they  would  find  that  articles,  otherwise 
dry,  would  develop  into  something  inter¬ 
esting,  amusing  and  instructing. 

Connecticut.  c,  R,  russell. 
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Id  move  to  town 

before  I’d  go  back 
to  oil  lamps” 

says  the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  knows  the  wonderful 
comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Westinghouse  light  and 
power  plant.  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  be  rid 
of  the  regiment  of  oil  lamps  you  have  to  clean  —  of 
bending  over  a  big  washing  —  of  ironing,  sweeping, 
churning,  the  old,  hard,  hand  way.  Electricity  does 
your  hardest  work  —  and  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Read  all  about  it  in  the  famous  book  on  farm  lighting 
by  Westinghouse  —  the  company  who  pioneered  in 
electricity  and  invented  broadcasting  with  KDKA. 
You’ll  see  pictures  and  read  dozens  of  letters  from  users 
telling  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  this  light  plant  —  how  little 
it  costs  to  operate — how  much  it  will  do  for  you. 

T he  Light  That  Has  No  Flame 

The  Westinghouse  book  explains  the  comfort  and  security  from 
using  light  that  has  no  flame.  There’s  no  chance  for  a  child  to 
upset  a  lamp  —  for  a  lantern  to  set  a  barn  on  fire. 

Read  About  The  Easy  Partial  Payment  Plan 

Don’t  think  you  can’t  afford  a  light  plant  until  you  have  read  this 
helpful  book.  This  book  tells  how  you  pay  for  this  light  plant  a 
little  at  a  time.  You  make  a  small  down  payment  and  begin  en¬ 
joy  electricity  right  away.  You  pay  for  the  balance  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  offered  anywhere. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 
For  the  Westinghouse  Farm  Light  Book 

It  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know  about  farm  lighting  without 
cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  The  whole  story  is  in  the  book. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  in  today. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  —  KYW  —  WBZ 

Westinghouse 

LIGHT  PLANT 


V. 


estinghouse  Electric  <&.  Manufacturing  Co.; 

Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book.  Also 
send  information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 

Name . . . . . . . . 
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New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  season  is  progressing  rapid¬ 
ly  with  from  800  to  1,000  carloads  a  day 
being  moved,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
which  are  originating  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  district,  Norfolk  is  cleaning  up, 
although  a  barrel  shortage  is  interfering 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  crop. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Virginia  potatoes  have  already  been 
moved ;  Kansas  is  coming  in  strongly,  and 
New  Jersey  will  start  carlot  movement 
about  the  middle  of  July.  To  date  prices 
at  Eastern  Shore,  Virginia,  shipping 
points  have  not  fallen  much  below  $3.50 
a  barrel  on  good  stock,  while  in  New 
York  the  market  has  been  irregular.  By 
the  middle  of  the  week  the  trade  had 
taken  about  all  that  were  needed  for  their 
immediate  wants,  and  for  the  next  few 
days  the  market  was  very  dull  at  around 
.$3.50  a  barrel,  which  was  followed  by 
lighter  offerings  and  a  firmer  tone.  Near¬ 
by  onions  were  inclined  to  be  easy.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  foreign  onions  have  been  liberal. 
New  Jersey  is  in  the  middle  of  its  ship¬ 
ping  season  and  a  few  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  onions  were  available.  Most  of  the 
New  Jersey  yellows  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  bushel  hamper.  Tomatoes  have  been 
in  very  good  demand,  with  six-basket 
carriers  bringing  $3  to  $5,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  20-quart  crates  sold  up  to  $8  a  crate 
during  the  week,  but  increased  offerings 
caused  lower  prices  before  the  week  was 
out.  Lettuce  from  nearby  was  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  low  prices  prevailed  while  light 
offerings  of  western  Iceberg  caused  prices 
on  this  type  to  be  fairly  good.  Eggplant 
and  peppers  moved  fairly  well.  Good  to 
fancy  string  beans  were  in  fair  demand, 
but  celery,  sweet  corn  and  cabbage  were 
rather  quiet.  New  apples  are  arriving, 
and  the  limited  offerings  of  really  good 
size  and  good  quality  fruit  have  worked 
out  fairly  well.  The  poor  and  small  fruit 
sold  very  slowly.  Georgia  peach  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  heavy,  but  trading  has 
been  active,  with  offerings  in  general  of 
very  good  quality.  Elbertas  ranged  from 
$2  to  $3.25  a  bushel.  Cantaloupes  rank 
well  with  peaches  as  to  volume,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Arizona  shipping  heavily  at  this 
time.  A  few  eastern  coast  cantaloupes 
have  also  arrived,  but  the  quality  of  the 
early  season  arrivals  was  not  favorable 
to  high  prices.  New  York  State  is  ship¬ 
ping  good  quantities  of  cherries;  New 
Jersey  is  also  contributing,  and  prices 
dropped  to  lower  levels.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  quality  and  condition  of 
the  offerings  very  irregular.  Red  sour 
cherries  have  been  working  out  at  around 
10c  a  quart,  while  black  sweet  brought  $3 
to  $4.50  per  20-lb.  box. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  accumulations  were  a  little  heavier 
last  week  than  for  the  week  previous, 
but  not  quite  as  heavy  as  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  General  offerings 
from  western  and  southern  districts  were 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  earlier  in  the 
s  ason  due  to  the  extreme  heat  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections,  consequently  an  upward 
tendency  has  prevailed  on  really  desir¬ 
able  stock.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  use  some  storage  stocks  which  were 
put  in  late  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
and  which,  of  course,  tend  to  displace  cur¬ 
rent  arrivals  of  like  grade.  Nearby  eggs 
have  advanced  considerably  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  bu>;  prices  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  some  buyers  turn 
to  storage  stocks  or  to  fresh  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  to  fill  their  needs.  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
have  been  arriving  a  little  more  freely, 
but  the  demand  has  permitted  the  ad¬ 
vancing  of  prices  a  few  cents  a  dozen  on 
the  finer  qualities.  Cold  storage  holdings 
continue  to  be  heavier  than  a  year  ago  at 
this  time. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  good 
demand  for  live  fowl.  The  market  has 
been  short  of  actual  needs,  due  to  the 
small  proportion  of  fowl  in  the  cars,  as 
well  as  to  the  relative  light  carlot  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  slaughter  houses  cleaned  up 
over  the  week-end,  and  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  early  in  the  week  to  renew  supplies, 
and  before  the  week  was  over  colored 
freight  fowl  had  been  forced  to  30c,  and 
in  general  Leghorn  fowl  brought  as  much 
money  as  colored  stock.  Broilers,  due  to 
the  large  proportion  arriving  in  the  cars, 
were  forced  down  early  in  the  week,  but 
a  shortage  of  fowl  caused  a  more  active 
demand  for  broilers,  and  prices  worked 
upward.  The  market  on  express  stock 
followed  the  freight  market  more  or  less 
in  its  fluctuations  until  the  last  of  the 
week,  when  more  express  broilers  were  in 
evidence  than  were  actually  needed,  and 
there  was  some  easing  off  in  values.  Ex¬ 
press  fowl  closed  firm.  Long  Island 
Spring  ducks  were  slow,  although  breed¬ 
ers  generally  worked  out  fairly  well. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Accumulations  of  hay  continue,  al¬ 
though  fresh  receipts  were  light.  Trading 
during  the  week  was  very  limited,  and  the 
.market  was  weak.  Most  offerings  ranged 
from  No.  2  Timothy  downward  to  sample 
hay.  Rye  straw  continues  scarce  and  in 
good  demand  at  the  high  prices  quoted. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  according 
to  official  reports,  the  markets  were  gen¬ 
erally  draggy  under  rather  heavy  sup¬ 
plies,  and  buying  was  mostly  for  current 


needs  only.  New  crop  Timothy  and  clover 
has  appeared  in  western  markets,  but  the 
low  prices  encourage  storage  rather  than 
immediate  sale.  Receipts  at  most  east¬ 
ern  terminals  were  only  moderate,  but 
more  than  adequate  for  trade  require¬ 
ments.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  24 
ozs.  per  doz. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c  ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  12%c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  2  belis,  15c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  6c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  2  belis,  25c ;  carrots, 
dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2 ;  pk.,  60c ;  new,  pk., 
69c ;  old,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ; 
green  peas,  qt.,  15c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  strawberries,  home¬ 
grown,  qt.,  25c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown, 

2  lbs.,  30c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  33c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  Jb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal.  40c ;  fresh  ham,  35c ;  head¬ 
cheese,  lb.,  10c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
22c ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 
hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  26  to  33c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  18  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  26c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  55c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter, 
lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  28c ;  re¬ 
tail,  30  to  35c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.75 ;  bch,  15c ;  beans,  bu., 
$4 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  70c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  50c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75j  ducks’ 
eggs,  doz.,  45c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  Cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  28c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Cheryies,  crate,  $5  to  $7 ; 
currants,  crate,  $6;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
to  25c ;  crate,  $3  to  $10. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  75c 
to  $1 ;  beans,  wax,  bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
green,  bskt,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  60c ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.li.,  doz.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  kale, 
bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  75c 
to  80c ;  outdoor,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ; 
Boston,  h.h.,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  12c ;  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  white,  doz. 
bchs,  15c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  Summer  squash,  bskt, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12 %  lbs., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  turnips,  bskt,  75c  to  $1. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  small,  lb.,  6  to  8c ;  red,  lb.,  8  to 
12c;  sour,  red,  lb.,  7  to  9c ;  currants,  red, 
lb.,  12  to  15c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$6.50  to  $8.00. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
28  to  30c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  32  to  35c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c;  qt.  jars,  75c; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 


pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  slightly  lower,  but  eggs  are 
firm.  Potato  prices  are  easier.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  cherries  are  in  rather  limited 
supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  45  to  46c ;  tubs, 
41  to  44c ;  dairy,  37  to  42c.  Cheese, 
easy;  daisies,  new  flats,  24  to  25c;  long¬ 
horns,  25  to  26c ;  limburger,  block  Swiss, 
28  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  28  to 
31c ;  State,  western  candled,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  23  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  28  to  30c ;  capons,  38  to 
46c ;  ducks,  28  to  29c ;  geese,  18  to  20c ; 
broilers,  32  to  36c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  22  to  26c;  chickens,  22  to  27c; 
broilers,  32  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Del.,  Transparent,  $2.50  to 
$3.75 ;  Winesap,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  easy ;  Out.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  N.  C., 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
firm ;  home-grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to 
$8 ;  raspberries,  qt.,  35  to  40c ;  cherries, 
sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  90c ;  grapes,  Cal., 
24-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  peaches,  Ga., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  honeydews,  box,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  30  to  90c ; 
plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50  to 
$6 :  marrow,  red,  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  low¬ 
er  ;  Egyptian,  cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  home-grown,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c.  • 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  belis, 
$2.50  to  $4;  beans,  Miss.,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50e ;  cauliflower,  %  bu.  crate,  $1.10 
to  $1.35;  celery,  bch,  40  to  50c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  hamper.  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  box, 
60  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  pars¬ 
ley.  doz.  bchs,  65  to  75c;  peas,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.15 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  quiet ;  new,  gal.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
old.  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  $29.50 :  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34.50 ;  red-dog,  $47  ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39.75 ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $46;  hominy,  $38.75; 
gluten,  $39.50 ;  oat  feed,  $14.50. 

C.  H..B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  14,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  July :  Class  1,  3-per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B.  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

.  .$0.42%  @$0.43 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  . 

.42 

First,  88  to  91  score.  .38  @ 

.41% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36  @ 

•37% 

Lower  grades . 

.35% 

Ladles  . 

..  .33 1/2  @ 

•37% 

Packing  stock . 

.  .  .30  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

. .  .38  @ 

.40 

Renovated  . 

.  ..  .37% @ 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .  .44  @ 

.44% 

Extra  . 

.43% 

Firsts  . 

.  ..  .40  @ 

.43 

Seconds  . 

..  .37%  @ 

.39% 

CHEESE - STATE 

WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . .  . 

Average  run . 

.26% 

Lower  grades . 

..  .21  @ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  . 

..  .24%  @ 

•24% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.  .$0.39 

@$0.40 

Average  extras  .  . .  . 

.  .  .35 

@  .37 

Extra  firsts . 

.  . .  .31 

@  .33 

Firsts  . 

. ..  .29 

@  .30 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors,  best 

..  .28 

@  .37 

Nearby  . 

.  .  .34 

@  .35 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .  .27 

@  .27% 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .20 

@  .24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.26@$0.30 

Broilers . 

.17  @  .33 

Roosters  . 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.18@  .24 

.10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.25  @  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

..$0.34  @$0.35 

.  .  .20  @  .30 

Roosters  . 

. .  .12@  .18 

Fowls  . 

.  .  .18@  .28 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .18@  .  .24 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

6-8  lbs . 

.  .  .40@  .46 

.  .  .34  @  .38 

Culls  . 

.  .  .30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  stock  . 

. .  .44  @  .46 

.  .  .30  @  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$11. 00  @13.50 

Bulls  . 

.  .  6.50 @  7.50 

Cows  . 

.  .  4.00@  5.60 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

.  .  8.50 @  9.00 

Sheep  . 

..  5.50 @  6.00 

Lambs  . 

.  .15.00@16.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15(a)  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .14 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.00 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 50(8)  .75 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.00(a)  1.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00  @  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.25(a)  2.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50 @  2.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00(8)14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00(7/)  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25  @  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.25 (8)  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40(8)  .60 

Okra,  bu . 1.00(8)  3.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.50(a)  2.25 

Parsley,  bu.  .  . . 1.00 fa)  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 1.25(8)  2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25  @  2.50 

Radishes,  bu . .  .  .  .  .50(a)  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25(8)  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 75(a)  2.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(8)  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(a)  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.50(8)  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  2.00(8)  3.00 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bu . 50(8)  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Strawberries,  Oswego,  qt.  . .  .12(8)  .25 

Watermelons,  car  .  250 (o'  575 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 1.50(8)  3.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate .  1.75(8)  3.25 

Blackberries,  qt . 10(8)  .17 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10(8)  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20 (8)  .55 

Raspberries,  pt . 08(a)  .17 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 35  @  1.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $3.00@$4.50 

Maryland,  bbl .  3.25(8)  4.25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.75(8)  4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00(8)24.00 

No.  2 . 19.00(8)21.00 

No.  3  . 18.00(8)20.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 22.00(8)23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 30.00  @35.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.54% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.21 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Rye  .  1.14% 

Barley . 95  @  .96 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Gathered  . 30(8)  .38 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 (8)  .45 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25@  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04(8)  .06 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20  (8)  .30 

Muskmelons,  each . 10 @  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10 @  .15 

Blackberries,  qt . 15 @  .20 

Currants,  qt . 18@  .20 


Wool  Notes 

The  government  report  states  that  the 
market  for  %  blood  48-50s,  combing 
fleece  wools  is  strong.  The  asking  price 
on  Ohio  %  blood,  48-50s,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing  is  44c  with  some  now  reporting  that 
they  have  realized  their  figure  for  choice 
lots.  Michigan  %  blood  is  42c  in  the 
grease. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Missouri  Notes 

After  the  Flood. — About  Juno  15  the 
rainy  season  came  to  an  end,  finishing  a 
period  of  three  months  and  a  half  during 
which  there  were  floods  unprecedented 
since  1844.  All  lines  of  business  are  feel¬ 
ing  stringent  times  consequent  upon  this 
staggering  blow  to  agricultural  interests. 
The  buying  power  of  a  great  area  will  be 
seriously  restricted  until  an  abundant 
crop  year  intervenes  to  restore  prosperi¬ 
ty.  The  State  agricultural  extension  sys¬ 
tem  is  busy  advising  the  farmers  what 
crops  may  be  planted  at  this  late  date, 
and  thus  doing  valuable  service.  Every 
member  of  the  farm  family,  down  to 
those  of  quite  tender  years,  is  in  the  hot 
fields  laboring  through  the  long  hours  of 
these  midsummer  days.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  in  the 
nineties,  the  first  real  hot  weather  of  the 
year.  Added  to  the  farmer’s  woes  will 
be  the  invariable  residue  of  the  floods, 
mosquitoes  and  malaria,  and  chill  tonics 
will  be  in  demand. 

Late  Planting. — Spring  planting  here 
at  home  is  drawing  to  an  end.  Yesterday 
we  planted  late  potatoes,  two  bushels  of 
last  year’s  growing.  Grocers  are  asking 
$3.60  per  bushel  for  old  potatoes.  Our 
patch  of  earlies  looks  well,  but  the  sud¬ 
den  arriyal  of  dry  weather  has  crusted 
the  ground.  We  dare  not  cultivate  the 
rows  when  the  young  potatoes  are  half  or 
two-thirds  grown.  Success  with  late  po¬ 
tatoes  depends  upon  a  deep,  finely  pul¬ 
verized  seed  bed  that  will  retain  mois¬ 
ture.  That  we  obtained  by  diligent  ro¬ 
tation  of  disk,  harrow  and  drag.  The 
good  practice  of  disking  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  plowing  has  found  general  favor.  It 
means  a  bed  of  fine  soil  where  the  buried 
seed  roots  will  find  an  immediate  feeding 
ground  instead  of  clods.  Under  the  old 
practice  harrow  and  drag  could  put  a 
beautiful  surface  polish  on  a  plowed  field 
which  would  give  no  suspicion  that  it 
covered  a  bed  of  clods  where  young  root¬ 
lets  would  find  little  encouragement  for 
l'apid  growth.  We  are  now  plowing  half 
an  acre  for  sweet  corn,  and  tfl  conserve 
moisture  we  stop  to  harrow,  and  drag  the 
strip  just  plowed  before  the  hot  sun 
makes  the  clods  too  obdurate.  A  previous¬ 
ly  planted  plot  that  was  in  sweet  corn 
last  year  showed  hundreds  of  “volunteer” 
stalks  that  had  sprouted  from  ears  which 
had  laid  on  the  ground  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  exposed  to  the  merciless  severity 
of  rain,  snow  and  frost.  Yet  the  vital 
spark  of  life  in  those  grains  had  been 
preserved  by  a  nature  which  had  placed 
the  law  of  reproduction  among  the  high¬ 
est  of  earthly  statutes,  and  in  such  in¬ 
stances  we  sense  a  subtle  mockery  of  the 
elaborate  precautions  that  science  has 
taught  us  to  take  to  insure  viable  seed. 

Dahlias. — About  a  thousand  Dahlia 
tubers  was  the  crop  that  went  under 
ground  the  first  half  of  June,  two  to 
three  weeks  later  than  usual,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  nearer  to  the  ideal 
time  for  planting.  Practically  every  tu¬ 
ber  was  sprouted,  and  the  stand  is  good. 
Some  new  kinds  that  were  bought  last 
year  were  planted  near  the  house  where 
visitors  could  better  see  them ;  also  a  few 
aristocrats  purchased  this  Spring.  New 
Jersey  is  making  herself  conspicuous  in 
the  Dahlia  wrorld  by  introducing  a  group 
of  new  kinds  to  whose  names  “Jersey”  is 
always  attached.  The  most  famous  of 
these  and  one  that  has  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  complimentary  mention  that  a  note 
of  criticism  would  be  almost  a  relief,  is 
Jersey  Beauty,  described  as  a  wonderful 
pink  possessed  of  every  quality  that  a 
veritable  queen  should  have.  I  felt  that 
to  be  up  to  date  I  simply  must  have  a 
Jersey  Beauty  in  my  collection,  so  I  sent 
to  New  Jersey  State  itself  for  the  Simon 
Pure  article,  two  of  them.  And  then  I 
invested  in  three  tubers  by  the  patrician 
name  of  Mrs.  I.  de  Yer  Warner,  another 
famous  star,  besides  several  others  of 
lesser  note.  Of  last  year’s  new  kinds 
Jean  Chazot  was  one  of  the  best,  but  the 
big  vigorous  plant  yielded  only  two  tubers, 
of  mammoth  size,  indeed,  but  yet  only 
two.  I  congratulate  myself  this  Spring 
in  having  over  a  dozen  roots  of  George 
Walters,  that  has  always  been  one  of  the 
freest  bloomers  of  splendid  flowers.  F. 
W.  Fellows  deserves  its  reputation  as  a 


wonderful  fine  cactus,  the  largest  I  ever 
saw.  There  is  a  large  number  of  new 
varieties  advertised  in  glowing  terms,  but 
my  purse  forbade  any  further  extrava¬ 
gances.  Unfortunately  I  lost  out  on 
seedlings.  The  wet  Spring  held  up  plant¬ 
ing  till  late,  and  then  the  seed  failed  to 
germinate,  so  that  I  shall  have  to  depend 
on  observing  my  fine  seedlings  of  last 
year.  Maybe  the  second  year  will  show 
an  improvement  in  them.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


White  Grubs  and  Clover 

On  page  808  you  speak  of  having  many 
inquiries  concerning  control  of  white 
grubs.  Last  year  I  set  strawberry  plants 
on  land  which  had  had  clean  cultivation 
for  two  years,  and  had  been  Fall-plowed 
just  before  freezing  weather.  According 
to  rule  that  should  have  finished  the 
grubs,  but  the  pests  were  still  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  cause  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  plants.  Before  prepar¬ 
ing  land  for  next  year’s  planting  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  agricultural  college  for  ad¬ 
vice.  They  told  me  that  seeding  to  clover 
alone  would  starve  out  the  grubs,  as  it 
seems  they  will  not  eat  legumes.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  for  that,  so  the 
land  will  be  kept  harrowed  until  July, 
then  Soy  beans  will  be  broadcast  quite 
thickly  to  discourage  any  other  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  plowed  under  in  the  Fall.  Of 
course  the  Soy  beans  could  be  sown 
earlier  and  cut  for  hay,  but  I  want  more 
humus  in  the  soil  as  well  as  the  nitrogen 
which  the  inoculated  beans  will  add. 
Summer  fallowing  might  perhaps  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  recommended. 

I  think  Northern  New  England  must 
breed  a  particularly  hardy  and  persistent 
species  of  grub,  but  if  this  plan  works  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  next  year. 

New  Hampshire.  lillian  a.  reid. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  know  how  this 
experiment  turns  out.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  run  exactly  with  the  theory 
of  these  wise  men.  Buckwheat  seems  a 
better  starvation  diet  than  clover,  for 
we  are  quite  sure  that  our  New  Jersey 
grubs  have  ruined  several  patches  of 
clover.  The  climate  of  New  England  is 
certainly  bracing,  but  this  insect  is  tough 
anywhere. 


Yield  of  Asparagus 

How  much  asparagus  should  be  cut 
from  a  field  of  17,000  roots,  about  three 
acres,  at  one  cutting?  This  is  the  fourth 
year  for  it.  f.  p.  s. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  bed  of  asparagus  in  our  sandy 
soils  is  about  60  crates,  of  two  dozen 
bunches  each  to  the  acre.  A  bed  does 
not  as  a  rule  get  to  anywhere  near  its 
best  until  after  being  in  six  years.  To 
say  what  one  should  get  at  one  cutting 
from  any  bed  is  impossible.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather,  fertility  and  mois¬ 
ture.  This  season  has  been  a  puzzler.  It 
has  remained  cold  and  unfavorable  day 
after  day,  and  “gx-ass”  has  not  cut  any¬ 
where  near  up  to  what  it  should.  This 
condition  has  saved  the  market  from  go¬ 
ing  to  pieces  altogether.  With  favorable 
weather  there  is  no  doubt  the  markets 
would  have  been  hopelessly  glutted.  There 
is  entirely  too  large  an  acreage  of  com- 
merical  aspax-agus  planted,  but  not  enough 
of  family  garden  plots.  w.  B.  K. 


Thrips  on  Rose  Bushes 

Thex'e  are  small  light-colored  insects  at¬ 
tacking  the  foliage  of  my  rose  bushes. 
They  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  seem  to  turn  the  foliage  yellow. 

Coopersville,  Mich.  mrs.  w.  s. 

The  insects  attacking  your  rose  bushes 
are  thrips,  which  are  small,  active  moving 
yellowish  ci’eatures  which  settle  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  They  are  very  de¬ 
structive  and  soon  turn  the  foliage  yel¬ 
low  by  sucking  the  juice.  They  can  be 
conti’olled  either  with  a  hard  spi'ay  of 
cold  water  dii’ected  against  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  or  by  spraying  with  soapsuds, 
preferably  whale-oil  soap  in  the  pi’opor- 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  soap  to  five  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  If  you  cannot  get  the  whale-oil  soap, 
laundi'y  soap  will  be  found  quite  effective 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  chief  thing 
is  to  dii-ect  the  spray  hax-d  against  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf. 
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Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  veople  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this: 

The  copy  of  your.  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
■who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reverses 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volunfe  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  O.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  V 

The  eastern  farmer  who  looks  to  the 
skies  for  the  water  supply  for  his  crops, 
can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  irriga¬ 
tion  means  until  he  sees  just  how  the 
work  is  done  on  the  “Great  American 
Desert.”  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
East  where  this  system  of^  artificial  wa¬ 
tering  has  been  tried.  You  may  find 
traces  of  it  in  Northwestern  New  -Jersey 
along  the  Delaware  River.  There  are  a 
few  locations  where  the  water  was  once 
carried  in  ditches  along  the  low  hills,  and 
let  opt  to  water  the  grass  lands  on  the 
slopes.  No  doubt  there  are  places  in 
New  England  where  water  from  high 
ponds  or  springs  could  be  carried  along 
the  ridges  and  permitted  to  soak  down 
through  the  hill  pastures.  Such  fields, 
seeded  to  Timothy,  Red-top  and  clover 
would  give  tremendous  yields  if  water 
could  be  used  at  just  the  right  time.  In 
Northern  Colorado  irrigation  depends  on 
the  melting  snow  which  gathers  in  the 
mountains  during  the  Winter.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  realize  what  this  snow  means. 
At  one  place  in  Custer  County  at  an 
elevation  of  9,500  ft.,  the  annual  snow¬ 
fall  averages.  241.6  inches,  or  more  than 
20  ft.  This  snow  packs  down  into  the 
ravines.  It  does  not  all  melt  in  Summer, 
but  forms  glaciers  which  move  down  slow¬ 
ly,  melting  a  little  each  year.  When  we 
think  of  the  frightful  Winter  storms 
which  roar  over  these  mountains  we 
realize  what  it  must  have  meant  to  the 
pioneers  who  even  crossed  these  moun¬ 
tains  in  Winter  or  lived  in  huts  or  stock¬ 
ades.  In  the  book  “We  Must  March  we 
are  told  how  Marcus  Whitman,  crossing 
the  mountains,  came  upon  a  lonely  little 
outpost  far  back  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  little  stockade  fort.  The  snow  had 
drifted  around  and  over  it  up  to  the  tops 
of  the  posts.  A  few  men  inside  were 
hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  This  attack  would  be  easy,  for 
the  Indians  could  walk  right  over  the  top 
on  the  snowdrifts.  It  is  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  mountains  how  those  halt- 
naked  savages  could  endure  the  cold  and 
snow  of  such  Winters. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  these  savage  mountain  storms 
bring  life  to  Colorado.  These  great  snow¬ 
drifts  form  a  reserve  of  moisture.  11ns 
feeds  brooks  and  streams  and  fivers 
which  flow  down  the  mountains  and  oft 
across  the  desert  all  through  the  bum¬ 
mer.  For  ages  this  went  on,  only  the 
water  passed  idly  away  through  the  dry 
soil.  Now  it  is  caught  and  tamed  and 
harnessed,  and  spread  over  the  desert, 
making  this  formerly  useless  land  fertile 
and  productive.  At  Pueblo,  in  Central 
or  Southern  Colorado,  the  Arkansas  River 
flows  at  the  rate  of  21,236,000  gallons  of 
water  an  hour.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
rivers  fed  by  this  melting  snow.  Nor  is 
this  all  the  snowdrifts  may  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  Colorado.  It,  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  full  storage  of  water  could 
be  had  the  little  trickling  streams  run¬ 
ning  away  from  these  snow-packed  ra¬ 
vines  could  be  made  to  develop  2,568,-00 
horsepower  available  to  the  State .  At 
present  less  than  100,000  horsepower  is 
being  used.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean 
if  all  or  most  of  this  water  could  be  used 
to  turn  working  wheels  and  then  pass  on 
to  spread  out  over  the  desert  to  help  pro¬ 
duce  food  and  fiber.  That  would  mean  a 
true  inland  empire,  for  Colorado  would 
support  a  population  larger  than  that  ol 
New  York !  All  over  the  country  this 
question  of  developing  and  controlling 
the  water  supply  is  coming  to  be  the  im¬ 
portant  one.  In  New  England  there  aie 
many  cases  where  townships  have  been 
put  entirely  under  water — turned  into 
lakes.  These  are  mostly  valley  towns 
with  brooks  or  rivers  running  through 
them.  A  dam  is  thrown  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley,  and  then  the  water 
which  formerly  ran  idly  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Merrimack  rivers  backs  up  in¬ 
to  a  pond.  This  stored  water  is  used  to 
develop  electric  power.  When  the  New 
England  people  wake  up  to  realize  that 
their  future  depends  on  their  ability  to 
feed  themselves  and  stop  importing  so 
much  of  their  food  they  will  use  the 
water  of  these  valley  ponds,  not  only  tor 
water  power,  but  also  for  irrigation. 

***** 

The  industrial  beauty  of  water  is  that 
in  its  eagerness  to  strike  a  level  it  runs 
on  its  own  feet,  down  hill.  Man  does  liis 
Avork  in  the  world  by  climbing  up  to 
higher  things— water  makes  the  wheels  go 
round  by  running  down  hill,  lhe  Col¬ 
orado  rivers  jump  and  tumble  doivn  hill 
before  they  leave  the  mountains,  but 
when  they  strike  the  level  plains  they 
twist  and  turn  and  slowly  spraivl  along. 
The  annual  rainfall  at  Denver— 53  years 
average — Avas  14.27  inches.  This  is  about 
one-tliird  of  the  fall  in  some  eastern  sec¬ 
tions.  When  it  rains  in  Colorado  it 
rains.  There  is  a  record  of  6.53  inches 
of  rain  inside  of  24  hours,  and  one  or 
.91  of  an  inch  in  five  minutes,  and  2.20 
inches  in  one  hour.  The  day  I  reached 
Boulder  this  year  a  rainstorm  started 
which  lasted  intermittently  for  nearly 

four  days.  , 

“Very  unusual !”  was  the  ansAver  when¬ 
ever  I  referred  to  “this  glorious  climate  ! 
and  then  “this  rain  is  Avorth  millions  to 


our  farmers  in  the  dry  farming  sections !” 
The  records  sIioav  that  in  Denver  the  sun 
shines  67  per  cent  of  the  time,  with  a 
fully  clear  sky  for  151  days  in  the  year, 
and  only  61  fully  cloudy  days.  Yet  Avhen 
it  rains  it  rains.  I  ha\re  known  cases 
Avhere,  riding  over  the  prairie,  Ave  came  to 
a  dry  gulch  or  ravine  absolutely  empty 
of  water.  Suddenly  there  would  be  a 
deep  grumble  from  the  mountains,  and  a 
thick,  black  cloud  Avould  pass  over  them. 
We  Avould  have  a  light  shower,  but  on 
riding  back  Ave  would  find  that  dry  ra¬ 
vine  turned  into  a  raging  torrent  impos¬ 
sible  to  cross — a  thick,  yelloiv  flood  tear¬ 
ing  on  to  swell  the  lazy  river.  So  we 
must  understand  that  Colorado  is  at  best 
a  strange  and  contradictory  State.  In 
the  earlier  days  no  one  seemed  to  regard 
farming  in  this  dry  country  as  much  more 
than  an  idle  dream,  for  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  harness  the  water  and  make  it 
work  except  in  a  feiv  scattered  sections. 
Apparently  farming  got  under  way 
through  the  efforts  of  miners  Avho  came 
to  dig  gold  and  Avere  a  little  ashamed  to 
go  home  and  admit  a  failure.  Prices  wore 
high  in  the  mining  camps.  At  one  time 
hay  sold  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  with 
flour  and  vegetables  in  proportion.  Milk 
seems  to  have  been  worth  about  as  much 
as  champagne.  In  1860  some  genius  in 
Denver  put  up  this  sign : 

"Gold  dust,  flour,  dried  apples,  etc., 
taken  in  exchange  for  "bread  and  pies!” 

In  Boulder  I  saw  written  in  large  let¬ 


now  like  country  brooks  and  rivers, 
shaded  by  cottonwoods,  running  gently 
on  through  rich  gardens  and  fields  which 
the  water  has  made  from  the  cactus  land. 
The  first  water  reached  Greeley  on  June 
10.  That  date  is  now  celebrated  as  Pio¬ 
neers’  Day.  I  stood  on  the  corner  of  the 
old  Main  Street — in  front  of  what  Avas 
once  Barnum’s  Hall,  completely  dazed  at 
the  change  wrought  in  50  years.  Then, 
there  was  a  little  straggling  toAvn  of 
wooden  houses  with  perhaps  900  people. 
There  \vas  one  “Main  Street,”  with  strag¬ 
gling  side  streets  or  alleys  leading  out 
from  it.  There  Avas  the  beginning  of  a 
“park”  Avitli  little  cottonwoods,  as  large 
as  your  thumb,  making  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  live  and  groAv,  a  bunch  of  coav- 
boy  ponies  were  hitched  in  front  of  a 
store.  It  Avas  just  a  handful  of  Avooden 
houses,  Avith  an  occasional  brick  building, 
making  a  bluff  at  calling  itself  a  city ! 
What  a  change !  The  years  had  swung 
around  and  here  was  a  real  modern  city 
of  15,000  or  more.  The  Avooden  houses 
had  disappeared  and,  as  is  iioav  common 
with  Colorado  towns,  beautiful  buildings 
of  stone  and  brick  had  taken  their  places. 
Electric  lights  blazed  everywhere.  The 
irrigating  ditches  which  formerly  ran 
through  the  gutters  Avere  underground. 
Those  little  thumb-sized  cottomvoods  were 
as  large  as  the  great  elms  which  shade 
the  NeAV  England  roads.  It  did  not  seem 
real.  It  seemed  more  like  a  page  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Yet  the  Greeley 
banks  Avere  stuffed  Avith  money,  the  stores 
Avere  croAvded  with  superior  goods,  the 
streets  were  gay  and  bright — and  every 
ounce,  every  dollar,  every  sparkle  of  this 
prosperity — all  built  on  Avater !  It  w*as 
water — the  melted  snow  from  the  moun- 


Concrete  Bird  and  Dog  Fountain 


ters  on  a  shop  window  this  announce¬ 
ment  : 

"We  don’t  know  where  Ma  is,  but  we 
have  Pop  on  the  ice.” 

They  did  fight  for  Avoman  suffrage  from 
the  earliest  start ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  the  pioneer  went  to  Wisconsin 
or  Iowa  he  built  some  sort  of  house,  found 
a  cleared  space  or  cut  off  the  woods  and 
began  ploAviug  and  planting,  He  knew 
the  rainfall  Avould  provide  drink  for  his 
crops.  The  Colorado  settler,  if  he  came 
alone,  faced  a  different  situation.  There 
Avas  little,  if  any,  lumber  outside  of  the 
tOAvns.  He  cut  sods  on  the  low  land 
along  the  rivers,  dried  them  in  the  sun 
and  put  them  up  like  brick  into  the  Avails 
of  a  house.  If  you  Avant  to  knoAV  Iioav 
these  sod  bricks  or  adobes  are  made  you 
can  read  about  it  in  bulletins  issued  by 
the  stations  at  Arizona  and  NeAV  Mexico. 
The  family  slept  in  the  covered  wagon 
Avhile  the  house  Avas  being  built.  If  there 
chanced  to  be  an  unusual  rainfall  during 
June  and  July  the  settler  might  manage 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  crop,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  for  most  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  if  farming  was  ever  to  pay,  the 
Avater  running  aAvay  through  these  shal¬ 
low,  lazy  streams,  must  be  lifted  up  on¬ 
to  the  land.  I  can  imagine  some  of  these 
early  settlers  standing  on  the  banks  of 
these  lazy  rivers  watching  their  Avlieat 
and  potatoes  and  gardens  drying  up 
Avhile  the  sparkling  water  laughed  at 
them  as  it  rippled  on  over  the  gravel. 
Irrigation  Avas  needed,  and  that  meant 
colony  settlements  where  several  dozen 
or  seATeral  hundred  people  could  combine 
their  money  and  their  energies,  handle  the 
Avater  at  Avliolesale  and  distribute  it  at 
retail.  I  think  the  town  or  city  of 
Greeley  in  Weld  County  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  successfuly  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises  Ave  have  in  this  country.  A 
band  of  enthusiasts,  for  the  most  part 
unlinoAvn  to  each  other,  found  themselves 
dumped  on  the  raiv  prairie,  in  a  strange 
new  country,  Avitliout  water  to  start  a 
garden,  without  shelter — with  nothing 
but  10,000  acres,  more  or  less,  of  dry 
land  Avell  covered  Avith  cactus  and  coarse 
grass,  and  inhabited  by  rattlesnakes, 
jack  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs.  Many  of 
them  quit  and  Avent  back  to  “God’s  cofin- 
try,”  but  those  Avho  remained  formed  a 
sort  of  Gideon’s  band,  and  they  started 
in  to  tame  that  desert  Avith  water.  They 
Avent  miles  up  the  river,  and  put  a  dam 
across  the  stream  to  raise  the  water; 
then  ,they  dug  a  great  ditch,  bringing  the 
Avater  across  the  prairie  to  Greeley  and 
distributing  it  through  smaller  ditches 
all  over  the  country*  These  ditches  are 


tains  that  had  built  this  city  on  a  prairie- 
dog  hole.  These  great  buildings  had  been 
precipitated  out  of  the  muddy  streams 
floAving  from  the  foothills.  I  remembered 
how,  nearly  50  years  ago,  during  a  cool 
Summer,  the  snoAV  did  not  melt  properly. 
The  water  Aoav  was  short.  In  this  same 
Greeley  a  meeting  Avas  held  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  organize  a  company,  go 
up  into  the  mountains  and  set  the  pine 
forests  on  fire — the  heat  to  hasten  the 
melting  and  increase  the  flow  of  water. 
Wiser  heads  prevailed,  but  Iioav  that 
brought  out  memories  of  the  past !  And 
all  this  built  on  water — built  up  into 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  Avheat  and  Alfalfa 
on  the  farms  outside  of  the  toAvn.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  tell  hoAv  they  do  it.  Many 
of  these  pioneers  came  from  farms  or  lit¬ 
tle  villages  in  NeAV  England.  While  they 
had  made  this  prairie  a  sure  land  of 
promise,  most  of  their  home  tOAvns  back 
East  Avere  smaller  than  when  they 
started.  H.  w.  c. 


A  Bird  and  Dog  Fountain 

That  suburban  and  country  home  own¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  and  more  clever  in 
the  mixing  and  handling  of  concrete  seems 
to  be  evidenced  by  the  exhibit  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture.  It  is  the  Avork  of 
a  neAv  home  builder  in  a  suburban  toAvn 
in  Illinois.  All  of  the  work  Avas  done 
by  him  during  time  off  from  his  regular 
work.  The  creation  is  a  bird  fount  and 
bath,  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
feet  high.  The  arches  Avere  formed  by 
the  use  of  Avooden  forms  filled  Avith  ce¬ 
ment.  The  stones,  boulders,  nigger  heads 
and  rubbles  Avere  imbedded  in  the  cement 
Avhile  it  was  wet.  It  is  connected  Avith 
a  Avater  supply  and  with  a  sewer  system. 
The  boAvl  on  top  wastes  into  the  big 
basin  below.  It  is  intended  not  only  as 
a  fount  and  a  bath  for  birds,  but  any 
kind  of  a  dog  may  come  along  and  quench 
his  thirst  from  the  constant  supply  beloAV. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAEE. 


Blackened  Vinegar; 
Destroying  Ants 

1.  I  have  a  barrel  of  good  vinegar,  and 
when  I  take  it  out  in  a  bottle  or  jug  to 
use  it  becomes  black  in  three  days.  Could 
you  tell  Avliat  is  the  cause?  2.  What  is 
good  to  keep  black  ants  out?  They  come 
in  my  outer  kitchen,  and  are  very 
bothersome.  MRS.  J.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Black  vinegar  is  usually  the  result 
of  contact  Avitli  iron.  A  nail  driven  into 
the  barrel  or  dropped  into  it  accidentally 


will  discolor  the  vinegar.  If  this  is  the 
cause,  we  knoAV  of  no  way  to  clarify  it. 
Vinegar  that  is  merely  cloudy  because  of 
excess  of  solid  matter  that  has  had  no 
chance  to  Avork  out  because  the  cask  was 
only  partly  filled,  may  be  clarified  by 
filtering  through  gauze  or  other  suitable 
material. 

2.  In  getting  rid  of  ants,  the  first  es¬ 
sential  is  to  find  their  outdoor  nest,  if 
possible,  and  destroy  the  ants  there  Avith 
some  poisonous  fumes,  like  those  from 
cyanogas.  Repellents  in  the  house  are 
only  of  temporary  use  so  long  as  the  nest 
is  in  existence.  When  the  pests  insist 
on  getting  in  the  pantry  or  icebox,  Avhere 
strong  smelling  repellents  cannot  be  used, 
ground  cloves  are  quite  effective.  Tartar 
emetic,  three  grains  to  four  tablespoons  of 
sugar  or  syrup,  Avill  poison  many  of  the 
ants.  It  must  be  kept  Avhere  children  and 
animals  do  not  get  at  it. 


Signing  Away  Her 
“Liberties” 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
Ration,  Thomas  Minehan  quotes  from  a 
teacher’s  contract  presented  to  a  woman 
in  a  small  town  in  North  Carolina.  This 
position  called  for  7*4  months’  teaching 
at  $85  a  month.  There  Avere  certain  stipu¬ 
lations  about  boarding  and  certification, 
and  then  the  folloAving  agreements  regard¬ 
ing  behavior : 

"I  promise  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  all 
phases  of  Sunday  school  Avork,  donating 
of  my  time,  service  and  money  Avitliout 
stint  for  the  uplift  and  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  dancing, 
immodest  dressing  and  any  other  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  and  a  lady. 

“I  promise  not  to  go  out  with  any 
young  men  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  Sunday  school 
work. 

“I  promise  not  to  fall  in  lo\re,  to  become 
engaged  or  secretly  married. 

“I  promise  to  remain  in  the  dormitory 
or  on  the  school  grounds  when  not  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  school  or  church  Avork 
elseAvhere. 

“I  promise  not  to  encourage  or  tolerate 
the  least  familiarity  on  the  part  of  any  of 
ray  boy  pupils. 

“I  promise  to  sleep  at  least  eight  hours 
a  night,  to  eat  carefully  and  to  take  every 
precaution  to  keep  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits  in  order  that  I  may  be  better 
able  to  render  efficient  service  to  my 
pupjls. 

“I  promise  to  remember  that  I  owe  a 
duty  to  the  townspeople  a\t1io  are  paying 
me  my  wages,  that  I  owe  respect  to  the 
school  board  and  the  superintendent  that 
hired  me, •  and  that  I  shall  consider  my¬ 
self  at  all  times  the  willing  seiwant  of 
the  school  board  and  the  toAvnspeople  and 
that  I  shall  co-operate  Avith  them  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability  in  any  movement 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  toAvn,  the 
pupils  or  the  schools.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  young  women  Avho  expect  to  teach 
in  NeAv  York  and  NeAv  Jersey  would  agree 
to  live  up  to  such  a  contract.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  has  been  that  Article  2,  3  and  4 
(and  especially  4)  are  matters  which  can 
hardly  be  settled  by  a  contract !  The  last 
article  is  true  and  sound — yet  hoAV  many 
young  Avomen,  iioav  teaching  schools  in 
New  York  would  sign  such  an  agreement? 


Cleaning  a  Well 

I  haATe  a  Avell  of  Avhicli  the  water  is  not 
fit  to  use ;  it  smells  very  unpleasant.  This 
well  has  not  been  used  for  about  two 
years.  The  place  has  been  vacant  during 
that  time,  and  the  rain  Avater  has  been 
run  from  the  house  roof.  Do  you  think 
this  is  what  makes  it  smell,  or  do  you 
think  some  vermin  has  got  in  it?  It  is  a 
very  deep  well.  What  Avould  you  advise 
to  do  with  the  Avater  to  purify  it? 

Hampton,  N.  J.  j.  E.  T. 

If  this  is  a  dug  well,  it  should  be 
pumped  dry  and  then  cleaned  as  you 
AATould  clean  any  other  Avater  container. 
Go  to  the  bottom,  scrape  this  and  remove 
any  loose  dirt  and  refuse  found  there 
and,  if  the  Avails  are  dirty,  Avash  them 
doAvn  Avith  clean  Avater.  Let  the  water 
refill  the  well  and  pump  out  again.  A 
Avell  is  merely  a  hole  in  the  ground  that 
goes  doAvn  into  a  Avater-bearing  stratum 
of  earth  ;  it  should  be  a  clean  hole.  Rain 
Avater  from  a  roof  would  carry  more  or 
less  foul  matter  into  a  Avell,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  Avould  probably  give  the  Avater  of  the 
Avell  a  bad  odor  and  taste  in  time.  You 
cannot  purify  the  water  of  a  Avell,  be¬ 
cause  this  Avater  is  moving.  The  Avater 
level  rises  and  falls  Avitli  the  rainfall  up¬ 
on  the  surface  and  the  ground  Avater 
moves  laterally  also.  The  water  in  your 
well  today  may  be  a  considerable  distance 
away  tomorrow.  The  hole  in  which  it 
gathers  and  from  Avhich  it  is  pumped 
should  be  made  clean  and  protected  from 
contamination  from  above,  as  Avell  as 
from  impure  matter  seeping  in  from  a 
distance.  M.  B.  D. 


Motorist  (to  lad  he  has  given  a  lift)  ; 
“You  don’t  often  get  a  ride  in  a  fine  car, 
do  you?”  Boy:  “No,  sir.  The  SAvell 
ones  ahvays  pass  me  up.”  —  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 
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Why  take 
half  the  Profit 

on  YOUR  WOOL? 

When  you  sell  your  wool  to  a  dealer, 
it  is  all  ready  for  the  factory.  Why 
not  send  it  there  direct  and  get 
all  the  profit  1 

The  Chatham  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN 
pays  you  double  for  your  wool.  You 
just  ship  the  wool  to  us  —  the  coun* 
try’s  largest  exclusive  makers  of 
wool  blankets — and  we  make  it 
up  into  the  best  blankets  and 
auto  robes  produced  in  our 
factory.  The  charge  is  nom¬ 
inal— or,  if  you  prefer,  we 
will  take  full  payment  in 
wool. 

Mad  Coupon  for  Book-  CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 
let  explaining  EXTRA  49  Chatham  Road 

PROFIT  PLAN.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


.CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

49  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  further  information  on 
your  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


New 
class  of 

Tree  Experts 
now  forming 

We  want  outdoor  men  who  like 
travel  to  join  our  new  classes  in 
tree  work  under  highest  author¬ 
ities.  All  instruction  is  free,  we 
pay  travel  expenses  and  in  a  few 
days  you  start  earning  money.  The 
growing  demand  for  our  services 
enables  us  to  enlarge  our  new 
classes.  If  you  enjoy  outdoor  life, 
are  between  18  to  30  years  old,  this 
is  your  chance  to  learn  a  splendid 
profession,  not  crowded  and  im¬ 
mediately  profitable.  Start  now ! 

The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Enroll  Today 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21.75 


JUST  theTHING  fcrSHOCK 
or  SILO  CUTTIHQj 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks,  doesn't 
pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO., Dept.  133, Lincoln, III. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  CO,, 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  9 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Box  504  Westerville,  Ohio 


KARTOPAKAPPLEBOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAUTOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


|  A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

(Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History ) 

Part  YI 

Social  Life. — The  next  day  was  Sun¬ 
day  and  we  heard  a  Lutheran  service  in 
Eskimo.  After  church  we  visited  and 
took  pictures  all  around  the  village, 
which  is  built  on  a  multitude  of  hills  and 
islands.  At  least  they  are  islands  when 
the  tide  is  high.  In  the  evening  we  car¬ 
ried  the  moving  picture  machine  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  showed  the  people  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  them  the  year  before.  They 
simply  went  wild  with  delight  to  see 
themselves  and  their  friends  moving 
across  the  screen.  Monday,  we  planned 
to  go  northward  but  were  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  stay  over  for  a  dance  in  the 
evening.  Dancing  was  done  at  first  in 
the  old  cooper  shop,  cleared  out  by  order 
of  Governor  Langskov,  but  soon  the 
crowd  was  so  large  that  there  was  an 
overflow  meeting  out  in  the  yard.  The 
indoor  dances  were  similar  to  waltzes, 
but  speeded  up  to  a  point  that  must  have 
tested  both  strength  of  arm  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  head.  Outside,  the  dances  were 
of  the  figure  style  but  not  less  strenuous. 
In  their  demands  on  strength  and  wind 
they  did  not  differ  much  from  the  square 
dances  of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The 
next  morning,  with  distinguished  visitors 
and  a  native  pilot  on  board,  we  left  Suk- 
kertoppen  to  go  northward  through  the 
“inside  passage.”  Instead  of  heading  out 
to  sea  we  turned  toward  the  Greenland 
Ice  Cap  and  sailed  into  a  broad  channel 
between  towering  mountains.  On  both 
sides  the  mountains  rose  thousands  of 
feet  high  right  out  of  the  sea.  Their 
jagged  crests  showed  that  the  glaciers 
streaming  down  between  had  never  rid¬ 
den  over  them.  Mile  after  mile  we  went 
on,  taking  pictures  of  the  new  scenes  of 
beauty  as  they  unrolled  on  either  side. 
Once  we  stopped  to  give  a  tow  to  a  na¬ 
tive  boat.  Finally  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  fiord.  Nowhere  could  we  see  any 
way  to  go  farther.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  break  in  the  wall  of  steep  cliffs.  That 
did  not  worry  the  pilot.  He  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  place  where  it  seemed  least  like¬ 
ly  there  could  be  an  outlet.  Half  a  mile 
farther  we  were  in  another  channel  like 
the  first,  and  coming  out  to  the  sea.  Just 
around  the  corner  is  the  little  harbor  of 
Akpamiut,  where  the  white  whale  catch¬ 
ing  of  the  Sukkertoppen  district  is  done. 

Whaling. — The  harbor  at  Akpamiut 
is  an  opening  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
small  islands.  In  Winter  when  the  white 
whales  come  from  the  North  they  string 
nets  between  these  islands  to  make  a 
big  enclosure.  Then  they  drive  the 
whales  inside  for  the  killing.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  they  killed  1,500  there.  They  had  500 
inside  the  nets  at  one  time.  The  big  yard 
around  the  blubber  house  at  Sukkertop¬ 
pen  was  filled  with  piles  of  barrels  full  of 
salted  blubber  to  be  sent  to  Denmark  for 
boiling.  The  two  industries  at  that  vil¬ 
lage  are  whaling  and  fishing.  Every 
morning  we  saw  them  start  out.  the  men 
in  kayaks,  the  women,  boys  and  girls  in 
the  whaleboats,  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
When  they  came  back  their  fish  were 
thrown  out  on  the  rocks  by  the  fish-house 
where  other  women,  boys  and  girls 
cleaned,  washed  and  salted  them  to  be 
sent  to  Denmark. 

Scenic  Grandeur. — Leaving  Akpamiut 
in  the  morning  with  a  new  pilot  we 
sailed  up  South  Stromfiord  all  day.  The 
scenery  was  grand,  magnificent,  but  so 
big  that  we  could  not  grasp  it.  The  fiord 
is  about  two  miles  wide  and  the  rock 
walls  on  each  side  more  than  half  a  mile 
high.  It  seemed  as  though  we  could  al¬ 
most  throw  a  stone  to  either  shore,  yet  a 
tent  as  large  as  a  small  house  was  only 
a  white  dot  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  wall. 
Little  white  streaks  on  the  rocks  were 
raging  torrents  as  large  as  small  rivers, 
coming  down  from  the  glaciers  above.  As 
we  went  farther  along  the  pilot  seemed  to 
be  worried.  Finally  he  said  he  had  not 
been  any  farther  and  we  could  not  get 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fiord.  The  bot¬ 
tom  was  soft  mud  where  we  would  he 
caught  and  held  until  the  rising  tide 
would  Ainlc  the  ships.  Finally,  at  the 
arctic  circle,  we  told  him  to  find  a  good 
anchorage.  The  mate  went  forward  to 
cast  the  lead  and  be  ready  to  drop  an¬ 
chor.  Suddenly  we  noticed  that  we  were 
going  slower  and  slower.  Then  we 
stopped.  We  were  fast  in  the  mud.  The 
“Sachem”  came  in  to  try  to  help  us.  She, 
too,  went  aground.  The  tide  was  rising. 
With  our  engines  reversed  we  slowly 
backed  off,  then  helped  our  sister  ship  to 
get  away.  In  a  little  deeper  water  we 
found  safe  anchorage  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  we  went  back  a  few  miles  to 
Kugsuah  (Big  Brook)  where  we  went 
ashore  for  a  few  hours’  collecting.  The 
brook  was  a  raging  torrent  50  ft.  wide, 
sending  a  cloud  of  mist  high  in  the  air 
from  a  little  waterfall.  The  valley  which 
looked  so  small  from  the  deck  was  so  vast 
that  all  we  could  do  was  to  wander 
around  a  little  bit  on  the  nearer  slopes. 

Arctic  Vegetation. — We  found  arctic 
flowers,  poppies,  harebells,  fireweed,  wool- 
flower,  violets  and  hundreds  of  others  in 
full  bloom  or  with  ripe  seed  according  as 
we  were  higher  up  or  lower  down  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  arctic  chickweed 
formed  mats  under  foot.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  so  plain  a  garden  pest  as  our 
chickweed  becoming  one  of  the  show 
flowers  of  any  region,  but  here  a  near 
relative  had  blossoms  more  than  an  inch 


across,  and  of  a  dazzling  white.  In  the 
sheltered  valley  we  found  willow  trees 
more  than  knee  high.  There  was  a  whole 
forest  of  birches  covering  several  acres, 
where  the  trees,  many  of  them,  were 
more  than  two  feet  tall.  These  are  some 
of  the  largest  forest  trees  in  all  Green¬ 
land.  We  are  told  that  at  the  extreme 
southern  end,  down  near  Cape  Farewell, 
15  or  20  miles  from  the  nearest  village, 
is  a  forest  of  giant  trees.  Picnic  parties 
from  the  village  make  the  trip  in  boats 
so  that  they  may  sit  for  a  little  while  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  This  is  a  grove 
of  willows  and  alders,  some  of  them  as 
much  as  10  or  15  ft.  tall,  and  bigger 
through  than  a  man’s  wrist. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Hiving  a  Stray  Swarm 

There  are  swarms  of  bees  flying  by  my 
house  every  Spring,  and  I  was  never  able 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  stop  them.  Will 
you  tell  me  a  way  to  hive  them?  h.  e. 

Sudlersville,  Md. 

A  swarm  of  bees  is  sometimes  brought 
down  out  of  the  air  by  confusing  them. 
If  they  are  passing  low  enough,  sand  or 
dirt  can  be  thrown  among  them.  Some 
use  a  hose  or  a  spray  pump  and  throw 
water  among  them.  If  too  high  for  this 
a  good-sized  looking-glass  can  be  used  to 
flash  among  them,  especially  among  the 
leaders.  In  this  way  they  are  often 
caused  to  alight. 

Also  a  decoy  hive  supplied  with  old 
combs  will  induce  a  colony  to  occupy  it. 
I  have  known  many  colonies  captured  in 
this  way.  Arrange  one  or  more  hives  tied 
in  a  tree  if  possible,  as  I  think  they  will 
be  more  liable  to  enter,  also  have  some 
on  the  ground,  and  if  many  swarms  are 
passing  some  will  be  liable  to  enter. 

The  old-fashioned  ivay  to  bring  down 
a  swarm  was  _  to  ring  bells,  blow  a  horn 
or  beat  on  a  tin  pan,  but  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  noise  will  have  little  or 
no  e irect  on  tliem.  q.  \y# 


Bees  Do  Not  Store  Surplus 
Honey 

I  have  three  hives  of  German-Italian 
bees,  about  two  years  old.  They  have 
swarmed  this  year,  but  are  doing  no 
work  m  the  supers.  They  are  industrious 
and  healthy.  Can  you  give  me  any  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  are  not  making  honey  in 
the  supers? 

Will  you  suggest  a  reliable  book  on  bee 
culture?  j  H 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  bees  do 
not  store  surplus  honey ;  such  as  a  poor 
location,  poor  season  or  a  poor  queen.  But 
as  these  bees  have  already  swarmed  this 
season  the  chances  are  that  they  may  not 
yet  have  had  time  to  build  up  strong 
enough  to  bring  in  surplus.  There  are 
some  places,  especially  where  Sweet 
clover  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  where 
there  is  usually  a  very  long  flow  of  while 
honey,  but  in  most  of  the  Eastern  Stated 
our  white  honey  flow  is  quite  short,  and 
we  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  first 
swarm  for  our  light  honey,  except  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  years. 

"A  B  C  &  X  Y  Z  in  Bee  Culture”  is  a 
good  book ;  also  “Langstroth  on  the 
Honey  Bee  (Revised).”  They  can  be 
secured  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  w.  b. 


Moving  Bees  Into  New 
Hives 

I  had  four  hives  in  ordinary  boxes,  and 
three  of  these  I  have  changed  over  to 
regular  hives.  In  changing  over  it  was 
necessary  to  double  two  hives,  making 
two-frame  hives.  Does  the  string  I  used 
for  tying  the  combs  have  to  be  removed? 
Is  it  too  late  for  changing  over  my  other 
bees  that  I  have  yet  in  ordinary  boxes? 
If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  string  will 
you  give  me  information  as  to  how  it  is 
done?  When  should  I  put  supers  on 
these  hives?  c.  B. 

Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

The  bees  will  remove  those  strings 
eventually,  blit  it  is  a  long  tedious  job  for 
them  and  causes  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
for  them  to  gnaw  it  in  pieces  and  bring  it 
out  of  the  hives,  so  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
strings  and  pull  them  out,  as  soon  as  the 
combs  have  been  securely  fastened  by  the 
bees,  which  is  usually  only  a  few  days, 
if  honey  is  coming  in  freely.  Just  re¬ 
move  the  cover  and  use  a  little  smoke  to 
drive  the  bees  down  enough  so  you  can 
cut  the  strings. 

Bees  can  be  transferred  any  time  when 
honey  is  coming  in  freely  enough  so  they 
will  not  be  inclined  to  rob,  but  Spring 
about  the  time  fruit  is  in  bloom  is  the 
best  time,  because  at  this  time  there  are 
fewer  bees  and  less  honey  to  contend  with. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  bees  whiten  up  the 
top  of  the  combs,  showing  that  new  honey 
is  coming  in,  is  the  time  to  put  on  your 
surplus  cases.  g.  w.  b. 


A  young  girl  came  to  the  late  Father 
Healey,  of  Dublin,  and  confessed  that  she 
feared  she  had  incurred  the  sin  of  vanity. 
“What  makes  you  think  that?”  asked  her 
father  confessor.  “Because  every  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  look  into  the  mirror  I  think 
how  beautiful  I  am.”  “Never  fear,  my 
girl,”  was  the  reassuring  reply.  “That 
isn’t  a  sin ;  it’s  only  a  mistake.” — The 
Churchman. 


Now  possible! 


A  * 


Hot  Water  ■>  « 

from  your  well  or  cistern 


WITHOUT  coal  or  gas  or 
water  pressure  you  can  now 
have  hot  water — all  you  need — 
from  your  kitchen  pump. 

You’ve  always  wanted  city  com¬ 
fort;  here’s  your  chance.  If  you 
have  a  water  pressure  system  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  the 
pump  will  work  as  well. 

Easy  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene-Burning  Water  Heater  by  a 
new,  easy  method  explained  in 
the  Perfection  booklet.  When  you 
need  hot  water  turn  a  valve  and 
work  the  pump  as  usual.  Need 
cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 

Economical  Too 

Perfection  Water  Heaters  burn 
Socony  Kerosene,  the  easy-to- 
get,  clean,  safe,  cheap  fuel.  The 
one  illustrated  is  No.  411,  with 
double  copper  heating  coils  and 
Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which  provides  an  in¬ 
tense  flame  beneath  the  water 
coils.  There  are  other 
models,  low  in  price, 
fully  described  in  the 
FREE  Perfection 
booklet. 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  0,26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  get  more  FREE  information  about 
the  various  models  of  Perfection  Kerosene- 
Burning  Water  Heaters  and  how  I  can  get  hot 
water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 


My  plumber’s  name  is _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ _ 

My  name... _ _ _ _ _ ......... _ _ 

Street  or  R.R...... _ ........... 

Town _ _ _ .................State. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  doubt  if  any  paper  in  the  country  has  a 
more  varied  or  cosmopolitan  circulation  than 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Its  readers  are  everywhere.  While 
they  are  of  varied  occupations  there  is  a  twofold 
bond  which  holds  them  together.  They  all  have  a 
common  interest  in  farming  and  in  country  life — 
some  for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  They  also 
believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  peculiarly  capable  of 
giving  them  sound  and  unprejudiced  advice.  So 
they  come  for  it.  One  day  last  week,  almost  in  the 
same  mail,  there  came  two  letters  which  are  typical 
of  the  wide  range  of  our  correspondence.  Here  is 
one  from  a  farmer  in  New  York : 

I  have  been  thinking  of  squandering  a  little  money 
on  the  coming  Sharkey-Dempsey  fight,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  Could  you  tell  me? 

The  other  man,  also  living  in  New  York,  has 
heard  of  a  great  religious  convention,  soon  to  be  held, 
and  he  wants  to  know  when  and  where  and  how  he 
may  get  to  it.  We  seem  to  be  regarded  as  experts 
Both,  on  the  prize  ring  and  the  spiritual  battles  of 
the-  pulpit.  Well,  we  are  here  to  serve  o.ur  people. 
We  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  a  rather 
varied  experience  in  life  has  given  us  charity  for 
the  desirous  and  opinions  of  others. 

* 

There  is  a  sort  of  psychological  preference  for  the 
West,  stimulated,  if  not  generated,  by  the  constant 
verbal  boosting  that  that  part  of  the  country  has  re¬ 
ceived,  but  when  I  drive  over  New  York  State,  as  I 
have  been  doing  for  a  week,  I  think  that  if  Heaven 
is  any  more  beautiful  than  our  hills  and  valleys  in  the 
Summer  time  I  don’t  want  to  go  there ;  I  couldn’t 
stand  it. 

OU  will  probably  call  that  extravagant  language, 
yet  many  will  endorse  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
hills  and  streams  and  valleys  of  the  Empire  State 
have  a  beauty  all  their  own.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  elsewhere,  and  Summer  in  rural  New  York 
will  give  the  tourist  a  wonderful  outing.  Some  of 
the  Western  States  have  been  very  successful  in 
commercializing  their  attractions.  Half  a  century 
ago,  in  Colorado,  every  newcomer  was  a  “tender¬ 
foot.”  That  was  held  to  be  a  good  name  for  a 
novice.  Now  the  word  has  passed  out  of  use — every 
stranger  is  a  “tourist,”  and  all  are  well  fed  and 
treated  as  agents  of  prosperity.  Most  of  the  West 
has  really  less  to  offer  the  stranger  in  the  way  of 
scenery  and  entertainment  than  rural  New  York, 
yet  they  are  ■well  advertised,  and  the  annual  tourist 
round-up  brings  a  good  crop  of  dollars  to  their 
people.  During  the  last  Legislature  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  advertising  the 
rural  sections  of  New  York.  Why  not?  We  have 
what  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  attractive  rural 
setting  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  island  of 
Manhattan  advertises  itself,  .but  we  may  well  let 
the  world  know  what  the  quiet  lakes  and  hills  and 
valleys  have  to  offer.  Mr.  Weed,  in  his  excellent 
articles,  has  been  telling  us  about  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland.  Who  would  care  to  live  there— yet 
who  would  not  like  to  go  and  see  the  country?  We 
have  no  doubt  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  there 
will  be  “health  resorts”  up  quite  near  the  pole.  In 
the  meantime  the  beauties  of  rural  New  York  should 
be  presented  as  never  before. 

* 

Does  a  hog,  horse  or  cow,  unattended,  have  the  right 
of  way  on  the  public  highway?  They  seem  to  have  such 
an  unsettled  state  of  mind  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  half  they  wish  to  travel,  making  it  quite  difficult 
to  proceed  at  all  sometimes.  J.  E.  S. 

ENERALLY  speaking  a  domestic  animal  has  no 
legal  rights  on  a  public  highway  unless  the 
owner  or  some  competent  manager  is  in  charge.  It 
is  quite  doubtful  if  the  owner  of  a  cow,  a  horse  or 
a  hog  could  claim  damages  if  the  animal,  on  the 
road  without  a  keeper,  were  hit  by  a  car  driver 
using  ordinary  caution.  An  animal  of  this  sort  has 


no  business  on  the  highway  alone.  We  may  add 
that  some  human  beings  seem  to  have  this  same 
“unsettled  mind.”  Not  long  ago  we  were  driving 
on  a  country  road  when  at  a  corner  two  women 
appeared.  As  they  seemed  disposed  to  cross  the 
road  the  driver  stopped.  One  woman,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  authority,  motioned  us  to  pass  on.  Yet 
just  as  the  car  started  she  suddenly  changed  her 
mind  and  started  to  run  in  ahead  of  the  car !  “An 
unsettled  state  of  mind,”  no  doubt.  This  woman 
seemed  to  be  the  Governor  of  that  State ! 

* 

N  page  999  you  will  find  resolutions  passed  and 
signed  by  100  dairymen  of  Southern  New  York 
regarding  the  compulsory  tuberculin  test.  These 
men  are  threatened  with  quarantine  of  their  farms 
if  they  do  not  submit.  This  threat  is  made  on.  the 
claim  that  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  or  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  have  been  tested.  These 
dairymen  say  that  this  statement  is  not  correct,  and 
they  respectfully  ask  for  proof — which,  in  this  case, 
means  an  open  and  thorough  investigation.  It  is  most 
probable  that  these  local  dairymen  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  understand  they  have  can¬ 
vassed  the  county  carefully  and  that  they  have  the 
facts.  Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  see  how 
the  authorities  can  fairly  refuse  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  substantiate  their  claim.  The  rural  districts 
are  full  of  reports  that  bluff,  strong-arm  methods 
and  deception  have  been  used  in  putting  over  this 
testing  campaign.  This  seems  like  a  good  chance 
for  the  department  to  show  conclusively,  if  it  can, 
that  its  statement  about  90  per  cent  of  the  herds 
or  cattle  is  correct. 

* 

N  page  991  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  brief,  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  conditions  in  the  flooded  district  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  would  make  your  heart  ache 
to  pass  through  parts  of  that  district  and  see  what 
the  flood  left  and  the  heroic  struggles  which  the 
people  are  making  to  “come  back.”  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  water  could  do  such  horrible  damage.  It 
was  bad  enough  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height, 
yet  there  was  some  romance  and  excitement  about 
the  great  rush  of  waters.  Now  comes  the  dull,  cheer¬ 
less  struggle  with  ruin,  wreckage  and  disease,  which 
follow  the  receding  waters.  It  is  the  hardest  part 
in  the  experience  of  the  flood  victims — this  trying 
to  repair  something  of  the  damage.  A  great  task 
confronts  these  flood  victims.  They  should  have  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  the  nation.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  terrible  disaster  which  has  befallen  them, 
may  by  its  destruction  of  crops  actually  help  other 
farmers  to  better  prices. 

* 

EADERS  present  many  of  their  business  trou¬ 
bles  to  us,  not  always  for  settlement,  but  for 
advice.  Many  of  them  cannot  be  settled  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  there  is  no  contract  or  written  agreement 
plainly  stating  the  case.  It  is  usually  this  way : 
Two  or  more  friends  arrange  to  go  into  some  form 
of  business.  It  may  be  renting  a  house  or  farm,  run¬ 
ning  a  store,  taking  a  job  or  some  other  agreement 
to  perform  a  certain  obligation.  “As  between 
friends,”  no  writing  seems  necessary ;  so  they  go 
ahead,  thinking  the  whole  thing  is  mutually  under¬ 
stood.  After  a  time  things  do  not  go  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Trouble  and  misunderstanding  arise.  There 
being  no  written  agreement  one  thinks  it  was  one 
thing,  the  other  has  a  different  understanding.  The 
result  is  trouble,  breaking  of  friendships  and  per¬ 
haps  a  small  feast  for  the  lawyers.  All  this  could 
have  been  avoided  if,  at  the  beginning,  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  had  been  made.  The  best  time  to 
employ  a  lawyer  is  when  making  the  agreement — 
not  when  trying  to  hatch  evil  out  of  a  disagreement. 
Thousands  of  these  business  difficulties  could  be 
avoided  by  drawing  up  a  sound  contract  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Then  there  is  another  form  of  contract 
trouble  which  often  occurs.  An  employer,  like  a 
farmer  or  a  storekeeper,  makes  a  contract  with  a 
clerk  or  hired  man.  Right  when  he  is  most  needed 
the  employe  thinks  he  sees  a  chance  to  better  him¬ 
self,  and  he  jumps  his  contract  and  walks  off.  He 
has  no  available  property  and  cannot  be  held,  since 
he  is  judgment-proof.  Should  the  employer  violate 
the  contract  he  could  be  held  for  every  dollar  called 
for  in  the  document,  bufthe  man,  having  nothing 
but  a  family,  is  immune,  and  can  do  about  as  he 
likes.  A  contract  is  not  helpful  to  a  farmer  unless 
the  other  party  is  financially  responsible  and  is  able 
to  put  up  something  as  security — or  has  a  reputation 
that  his  “word  is  good  as  his  bond.” 

* 

RESENT  indications  are  that  the  eastern  fruit 
crop  will  be  light.  At  blooming  time  there  was 
great  promise,  but  late  frosts  caught  the  flowers 
wide  open,  and  the  cold  and  wet  weather  has  pre¬ 


vented  any  full  development.  Peaches  are  short 
north  of  Delaware  and  South  Jersey.  There  are,  of 
course,  favored  locations  where  the  crop  is  normal, 
but  as  a  whole  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average. 
The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  apples,  though  it  is 
too  early  to  be  sure  of  that  crop.  There  is  every  in¬ 
dication  of  a  shortage  of  good  fruit,  and  prospects 
for  good  prices.  Strawberry  and  cherry  crops  were 
usually  light,  but  the  good  demand  at  higher  prices 
brought  fair  returns  and  more.  We  think  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop,  while  short  of  last  year,  will  bring  more  net 
money  than  last  season.  Hay  is  abundant  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  the  bad  season  has  reduced  the  quality.  In 
consequence  of  restrictive  laws  like  the  tuberculin 
test  and  sanitary  inspections  many  of  the  smaller 
dairymen  are  selling  their  dairies.  We  find  this* 
specially  true  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  will  have  some 
influence  upon  local  milk  prices.  On  the  whole  the 
financial  outlook  for  most  eastern  farmers  is  better 
than  could  be  expected  a  few  months  ago.  While 
the  season  has  been  bad  for  production,  prices  will 
run  higher,  and  most  farmers  have  cut  down  their 
expenses  to  the  limit. 

* 

OV.  A.  E.  Smith  has  proclaimed  a  “Public 
Safety  Period”  extending  from  July  18  to 
August  6.  This  will  cover  free  inspections  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  their  equipment  at  garages  and  ser¬ 
vice  stations.  The  Governor  says,  truly,  that  care¬ 
ful  inspection  would  eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  car 
accidents  due  to  defects  in  mechanism.  Such  ac¬ 
cidents  have  in  the  past  been  responsible  for  great 
loss  of  life  and  great  trouble.  This  plan  of  free  in¬ 
spection  will,  it  is  felt,  result  in  greater  care  in  the 
upkeep  of  cars.  This  is  good  work  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  human  life  which  goes  on  each  year — chiefly  as 
a  result  of  car  accidents.  The  annual  death  toll 
from  this  cause  is  greater  than  the  American  loss 
in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  World’s  War. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  the  Revolution  the 
Americans  lost  79  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing— 
the  British  273.  The  total  American  losses  at  Bunker 
Hill  came  to  420.  In  New  York  City  alone  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  329  people  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  accidents — largely  from  automobiles. 

* 

EPORTS  are  that  the  corn  crop  is  very  back¬ 
ward.  This  is  particularly  true  of  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  north  of  New  York  City.  In  many  places  corn 
had  hardly  began  to  grow  by  July  4.  There  had  been 
few  of  the  bright  days  followed  by  moist  warm 
nights  which  corn  loves  so  well.  Many  dairymen  are 
said  to  be  discouraged  and  are  thinking  of  letting 
their  silos  stand  empty  this  year.  That  would  be 
a  mistake.  Winter  fed  cows  and  especially  in  the 
North  need  succulence— that  substitute  for  pasture 
grass.  The  silo  gives  it.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of 
family  cows  or  small  herds  of  two  or  three  that  are 
fed  on  sprouted  oats.  That  is  too  much  like  play 
for  the  practical  dairyman.  The  weather  is  now 
changing  and  with  the  delayed  coming  of  hot 
weather  the  corn  and  weeds  are  jumping.  We  are 
sure  to  have  a  good  growth  of  corn  though  there  will 
be  very  little  of  it  hard  and  firm  enough  for  seed. 
The  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  hill,  even  at  this 
late  date,  will  help  mature  the  corn.  While  the  crop 
will  be  both  short  and  soft  this  year,  it  will  help  fill 
the  silo  and  ought  to  go  into  it.  Late  crops  of  mil¬ 
let  or  Sudan  grass  seeded  any  time  in  July  will  make 
a  fair  growth  and  help  out.  This  kind  of  silage  is 
not  equal  to  corn  and  is  hard  to  make  properly  but 
it  is  a  fair  substitute  and  ought  to  be  used  rather 
than  let  the  silo  go  out  of  business. 

t 


Brevities 

Bonemeal  is  a  standard  food  for  lawns. 

It  is  said  that  more  children  are  spanked  because  they 
get  tired  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Warts — our  readers  seem  to  have  plenty  of  them. 
Most  of  them  yield  to  castor  oil  or  soda. 

We  would  not  use  green  Sweet  clover  in  the  silo.  It 
seems  that  many  are  tempted  to  put  it  there. 

Dozens  of  questions  about  pensions  for  veterans.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  U.  S.  Pension  Commission  at  Washington. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  list  of  useful  electric 
appliances  which  Mr.  Clark  Allis  has  in  use.  Now  we 
have  a  list  of  106  such  appliances  which  may  be  put  to 
use. 

The  following  has  been  issued  by  the  Westbury  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society :  “Cutworms  and  many  other  garden 
enemies  are  prevalent  during  July  and  August.  They 
are  doing  destructive  work  while  we  sleep.  The  best 
method  of  combating  these  pests  is  as  follows :  Make 
a  tripod  or  suspension  of  light  wood,  and  from  the 
middle  hang  a  pail  one-quarter  full  with  a  kerosene  and 
water  solution.  Suspend  above  the  middle  of  the  pail 
a  lantern  and  keep  burning  all  night.  This  will  attract 
the  moths — you  will  be  surprised  with  the  collection 
you  have  in  the  morning.”  It  will  do  no  harm  to  try 
the  experiment  anyway. 
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Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Report 

NALYSIS  of  the  1927  report  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  reveals  the 
following : 

Pooled  milk  to  dealers  ..$39,443,190.12 


Pooled  plants  .  34,401,901.10 

Milk  not  accounted  for.  .  6,016,753.57 

From  previous  year  ....  4,712,576.26 

Total  . $84,574,427.05 

Paid  members .  52,597,225.36 

Total  expense  and  absorption  . $31,977,201.69 

Milk  sold  to  dealers . 1,434,407,050  lbs. 

Milk  in  pool  plants .  739,040,300  lbs. 

Total  volume  pooled  milk . 2,173,447,350  lbs. 

Receipts  from  plants  . $34,401,901.10 

Operating  costs  .  31,977,201.69 

Net  return  from  plants  . *$2,424,699.41 

Plant  milk  sold  as  Class  1,  79% . 583,841,837  lbs. 

Plant  milk  sold  as  Class  2A,  12.6%  . .  93,178,677.8  lbs. 
Plant  milk  in  lower  classes .  62,019,785.2  lbs. 

Value  in  Class  1  at  $2.83  average . $16,522,723.98 

Value  in  Class  2  at  $2.03  average .  1,891,532.15 

Value  in  lower  classes  at  $1.61  average . .  998,520.54 

$19,412,776.67 

*Net  receipts  from  plants  .  2,424,699.41 

Net  operating  loss  . $16,988,077.26  , 

Net  from  plants  per  100  lbs . 32.8c 

Total  liabilities  . $23,680,917.00 


The  outstanding  thing  about  the  record  is  that 
98.6  per  cent  of  all  pooled  milk  was  used  as  liquid 
milk  and  cream,  and  91  per  cent  of  plant  milk  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  yet  the  operating 
costs  and  absorptions  were  substantially  $32,000,000. 
If  the  raw  milk  handled  in  the  plants  were  sold  to 
dealers  at  the  prices  for  these  classes,  and  the  small 
volume  of  surplus  turned  over  to  them  at  the  Class 
4  price  of  $1.61  per  100  lbs.  for  making  into  butter, 
the  plant  milk  would  have  brought  $19,412,776.67.  It 
actually  brought  only  $2,424,699.41  net,  leaving  a 
loss  of  $16,988,077.26,  and  returning  to  patrons  only 
32.8  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  plant  milk.  The  expenses 
are  so  staggering  we  have  tried  repeatedly  but  in 
vain  to  find  a  material  error  in  them.  If  there  is 
any  other  explanation  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

While  this  general  record  affects  all  dairymen  in 
fixing  a  minimum  price  it  presents  a  special  problem 
for  pool  patrons.  They  alone  can  change  it.  But 
before  they  can  make  any  intelligent  changes  they 
must  have  more  detailed  information  of  operating 
costs.  The  report  gives  no  clue  to  the  causes  of  the 
losses,  and  these  defects  must  be  located  before  in¬ 
telligent  reforms  can  begin. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  study 
is  made  for  no  purpose  but  the  w7elfare  of  dairy 
farmers,  the  good  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  dairy  organization.  More  specifically  at  this 
time  it  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  pool  patrons 
and  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Through  all  its 
trials  we  have  never  failed  to  hope  that  that  organi¬ 
zation  would  survive  and  again  function  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members  as  originally  intended,  but  it 
cannot  prosper  or  thrive  wTith  an  economic  cancer 
eating  at  its  vitals.  Those  who  best  love  a  child  are 
the  first  to  detect  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  last 
to  abandon  hope  of  its  recovery. 


Legality  of  the  Milk  Advisory  Board 

ASTUTE  lawyers  are  attempting  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  last  Utica  meeting  by  claims 
that  acts  of  the  Advisory  Board  would  be  illegal. 
This  argument  was  raised  against  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  and  Committee  of  Eleven.  Mayor  Harris,  of 
Watertown,  raised  it  vainly  against  the  Advisory 
Board  on  June  27.  He  referred  to  an  opinion  of  a 
lawyer  in  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department.  The 
attorney  was  asked  if  two  or  more  associations 
could  meet  in  conference  and  agi'ee  on  a  price  so 
that  each  association  will  sell  the  commodity  at  the 
same  price  at  the  same  time.  The  answer  was  that 
the  laws  exempting  agriculture  from  anti-trust  laws 
have  not  been  determined  by  the  courts.  After 
citing  some  technical  legal  considerations  he  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“In  view  of  these  conclusions,  I  think  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  whether  two  or  more  associations  not  acting 
through  a  common  marketing  agency  could  lawfully  en¬ 
ter  into  any  contract,  agreement  or  understanding  relat¬ 
ing  to  price  fixing.” 

The  Capper-Volstead  law  reads  as  follows: 

“Persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen  or 
fruit  growers  may  act  together  in  associations,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collec¬ 
tively  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling  and 
marketing  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  such 
products  of  persons  so  engaged.  Such  associations  may 
have  marketing  agencies  in  common,  and  such  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  members  may  make  the  necessary  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements  to  effect  such  purposes.” 


There  is  nothing  in  this  opinion  or  in  this  law 
to  disturb  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board.  One 
would  expect  from  the  learned  and  labored  legal 
arguments  that  it  was  their  deliberate  purpose  to 
organize  the  Board  in  a  way  to  put  it  outside  of  the 
law.  The  proper  attitude  is  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  organized  in  a  way  to  get  the  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Capper-Volstead  law. 

The  law  and  the  quoted  opinion  plainly  agree  that 
farmers  may  organize  and  have  marketing  agencies 
in  common  and  “to  make  necessary  contracts  and 
agreements  to  effect  these  purposes.”  It  is  high  time 
that  we  stopped  talking  one  thing  and  meaning  an¬ 
other.  The  Advisory  Board  is  or  should  be  the 
agency  specifically  authorized  by  the  law  to  market 
milk  at  a  fair  price.  And  that  means  frankly  a 
higher  price.  That  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  and 
the  purpose  of  dairy  organization.  Timidity,  minc¬ 
ing  words,  and  substerfuges  hidden  behind  lawyers’ 
meaningless  phrases  have  not  served  us.  Let  us  be 
done  with  words  that  hide  thoughts.  We  have  work 
to  do  to  harmonize  production  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade,  but  the  main  purpose  of  it  all  is 
to  get  a  price  that  will  make  production  profitable. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  exempted  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  from  its  anti-trust  law  by  the  following 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Donnelly  Act : 

“The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  co¬ 
operative  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise,  of  farm¬ 
ers,  gardeners  or  dairymen,  including  live  stock  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  nor  to  contracts,  agreements  or  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  such  associations.” 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  laws  enacted  in  the  past 
50  years  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  farms  have 
had  jokers  in  them  to  defeat  their  purpose,  and 
often  to  make  matters  worse  than  before,  but.  to 
claim  now  that  the  laws  exempting  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  from  anti-trust  laws  contain  such  jokers  is  to 
indict  the  good  faith  of  the  whole  country.  Farm 
organizations  have  been  urged  everywhere  as  the 
proper  and  only  remedy  for  farm  depression.  Every 
candidate  ambitious  for  office,  from  town  constable 
to  President,  has  advised  it  and  urged  it.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  law,  the 
principle  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  do 
not  count,  and  that  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  way  to  defeat  the  purposes  that 
everybody,  including  legislators,  executives  and 
judiciary,  read  into  it.  We  refuse  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  We  prefer  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
If  they  have  been  trying  to  fool  us,  let  us  make 
them  prove  it.  If  any  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  is  afraid  of  going  to  jail  we  will  guarantee  to 
find  a  man  in  his  own  group  with  courage  to  take 
the  chances.  The  writer  would  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  assume  full  responsibility,  both  civilly  and  crim¬ 
inally  for  the  consequences  of  negotiating  a  sale  of 
3  per  cent  milk  at  $3  per  cwt.  for  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter  months  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


Within  Sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Again 

Having  read  your  editorial  report  of  a  farm  meeting 
in  this  neighborhood  I  feel  I  should  speak  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  had  a  fine  herd  of  grade  Guernseys  and  was  get¬ 
ting  a  nice  milk  check  every  month,  but  cows  kept 
dropping  off  in  milk  flow  and  getting  thin,  so  that  I 
could  sell  them  for  not  much  more  than  their  hides 
were  worth  so  I  applied  for  the  tuberculin  test.  I  had 
parted  with  all  suspicious  looking  coxvs  and  thought 
that  I  might  lose  three  or  four,  perhaps  five  or  six. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  all  reacted — 18  cows  and  a 
purebred  bull.  Some  heifers  did  not  react.  I  went  to 
see  them  killed  and  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
those  animals  were  not  fit  to  have  on  a  decent  farm. 
Six  of  them  went  into  the  tank  and  in  those  six  were 
some  of  the  best  looking,  best  milking  and  sleekest 
coated  cows  that  I  had.  The  other  13  passed  inspec¬ 
tion  for  beef.  I  will  note  here  that  no  harm  can  come 
from  eating  meat  of  cows  that  have  some  tuberculosis 
in  their  systems,  as  cooking  will  kill  all  germs  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  one  eats  raw  beef.  There  might  be  as  much 
in  any  beef  as  in  those  cows  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
noticed. 

When  I  got  over  my  shock  I  went  to  work  cleaning 
up.  Then  I  borrowed  money  and  bought  cows,  being 
careful  to  get  only  from  accredited  hei’ds.  That  was 
six  years  ago.  My  cows  are  now  tested  annually.  I 
lost  none  by  retest  until  this  Spring.  In  the  test  in  May, 
two  two-year-old  heifers  reacted.  I  suppose  they  were 
infected  from  some  neighbors’  cows  as  I  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  untested  herds.  They  were  promising  heifers 
due  to  freshen  in  August.  It  hurt  to  see  them  go,  but 
I  consider  it  a  cheap  way  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  herd 
healthy.  I  have  almost  no  trouble  with  abortion,  calf 
scours  or  like  ailments.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am 
far  better  off  than  I  was  six  years  ago. 

Why  try  to  fight  the  inevitable?  More  and  more  cities 
and  towns  are  requiring  milk  from  tuberculin  tested 
herds  and  if  they  demand  it  why  should  we  not  give  it 
to  them?  What  manufacturer  of,  say  shoes,  dress  goods 
or  any  other  commodities  will  not  change  his  machinery, 
sometimes  at  great  expense,  to  meet  new  demands  of 
the  people?  And  if  the  people  demand  milk  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows,  by  all  means  let  farmers  get  in 
line  and  be  ready  to  supply  the  trade  with  what  the 
people  want.  Charles  cajvby. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

NOTE. — It  is  our  privilege  and  our  pride  to  print 
all  sides  of  any  problem  of  the  farm.  This  is  a 
moderate,  clear  and  intelligent  expression  of  a  breed¬ 


er’s  experience.  It  is  a  more  favorable  record  than, 
many  dairymen  report,  and  yet  when  18  cows  are 
slaughtered  to  detect  five  seriously  diseased  one 
must  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  way  to  weed  out 
the  five,  and  save  the  13.  Hygienic  measures  are 
decreasing  tuberculosis  in  the  human  family. 
Scientific  and  medical  men  as  well  as  practical 
dairymen  and  large  milk  distributors  are  asking 
why  not  use  some  of  the  money  to  try  the  same 
treatment  on  the  cow?  Some  proponents  of  the  test 
are  so  wedded  to  it  that  they  cannot  endure  with 
patience  any  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a  better 
way,  but  as  for  us  we  have  no  choice  in  this  as  in 
all  subjects  affecting  the  farm,  but  to  search  for 
truth  and  make  it  known. 


New  Unit  Organized 

A  new  unit  of  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  at  Reid’s  Crossing,  Lewis  Co., 
Nt  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  July  18.  The  name  of  the  new 
unit  is  the  Unity  Castorland  Producers’  Association. 
The  officers  are :  Clinton  Farner,  president ;  Simon 
Roth,  secretary ;  Charles  Briggs,  treasurer. 

This  was  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  dairymen. 
The  Eagle  Dairy  Company  is  handling  the  milk  and 
Mr.  Marcus  of  that  company  was  present  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Frank  Brill  of  Canastota  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Draper,  manager  of  the  milk  plant  in  Canastota, 
were  present  representing  the  Unity  branch  at  Canas¬ 
tota,  which  is  also  selling  its  milk  to  the  Eagle  Dairy 
Company.  President  Cole  explained  the  Unity  As¬ 
sociation  to  the  dairymen  and  outlined  its  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.  It  appealed  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  dairymen 
here.  It  is  just  what  they  have  been  wanting.  If  dairy¬ 
men  in  other  sections  give  it  the  same  kind  of  approval 
that  it  met  here  the  membership  will  be  unanimous  as 
soon  as  the  leaders  are  able  to  get  around  and  explain 
it  to  dairymen.  jx.  s. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Schoolhouse  Grounds  for  Campers 

Could  you  give  me  information  on  protecting  our 
school  grounds  from  camping  parties?  What  rights 
have  the  district?  What  notices  to  prevent  trespassing 
must  be  erected?  How  should  they  be  worded?  j. 
New  York. 

THE  trustee  or  trustees  are  the  custodians  and 
guardians  of  school  property.  They  may  fence 
it  and  put  up  “No  Trespassing”  signs  if  they  wish. 
We  see  these  occasionally  along  the  country  roads. 
It  is  doubtful  if  prosecution  of  trespassers  would  be 
worth  the  effort,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  campers 
would  try  to  occupy  grounds  obviously  forbidden 
them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  depriving  campers  of  the  use  of  school- 
house  grounds,  usually  well  adapted  to  their  use  in 
over-night  stays.  We  have  frequently  camped  upon 
such  grounds  and  should  feel  a  personal  loss  in  being 
forbidden  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  such  privileges  are  abused,  that  many  campers 
have  little  or  no  regard  for  property,  and  are  more 
than  dirty  in  their  habits.  As  they  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  and  gain  nothing  in  any  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  xdghts  of  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  and,  as 
in  other  circumstances,  those  who  are  innocent  of 
offense  will  have  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Auto¬ 
mobile  camping  has  become  such  a  popular  past¬ 
time  that  there  is  a  very  evident  change  in  the 
pxxblic  attitxxde  toward  it.  Whei'e  such  campers 
were  once  welcome  they  are  now  excluded,  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  restrictive  laws  will,  some 
day,  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  private  property 
formerly  used  by  them.  u.  b.  d. 


Government  Crop  Report 

HE  estimate  July  1  pxxts  the  Winter  wheat  yield 
of  this  country  at  579,416,000  bushels;  Spring 
wheat,  274,21S,000  bxishels.  The  corn  outlook  is  said 
to  be  the  poorest  in  26  years,  estimated  at  2,274,424,- 
000  bushels.  Area  in  cotton  is  6,000,000  acres  short. 
Oats  promise  1,349,026,000  bushels,  and  rye,  61,820,- 
000.  Tame  hay  promises  101,035,000  tons,  which  is 
a  trifle  above  last  year.  The  apple  crop  promises 
to  be  the  shortest  in  20  years,  the  heaviest  shortage 
being  in  the  East.  Peaches  are  about  two-thirds  of 
last  year’s  yield,  or  45,462,000  bushels;  pears,  17,- 
650,000  bushels. 


“Hollow  heart”  in  potatoes.  Michigan  experiments 
show  that  this  trouble  gains  or  grows  faster  in  the  last 
of  the  season,  especially  in  late  rains.  The  closer  the 
potatoes  are  planted,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
vines  the  less  the  troxxble. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  number  of  gasoline  lawn 
mowers  at  work  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities. 
They  seem  to  be  giving  good  satisfaction.  In  many 
cases,  with  the  present  unreliable  help,  it  was  a  case 
of  getting  a  power  mower  or  plowing  up  part  of  the 
lawn.  Many  women  and  girls  are  driving  them. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


We  Are  All  Brothers  Be¬ 
tween  the  Four  Seas 

The  One  bethought  Him  to  make  man 
Of  many-colored  dust, 

And  mixed  the  holy  spirit  in 
In  portions  right  and  just; 

Each  had  a  part  of  mind  and  heart 
From  One  Himself  in  trust. 


earth  and  burlap  method  for  trees.  The 
plant  to  be  moved  is  taken  up  with  as 
much  adhering  soil  as  possible,  and  laid 
at  once  in  a  square  of  newspaper,  two  or 
three  thicknesses,  the  paper  is  then  gath¬ 
ered  up  closely  and  tied  above  the  roots 
with  a  piece  of  string.  Where  many  are 
transplanted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pack 
them  closely  in  a  basket  or  box,  each 
plant,  of  course,  being  separately 
wrapped  and  tied.  In  setting  them  out, 
have  the  holes  ready  dug,  set  them  in 
place  paper  and  all,  till  and  tramp  in  the 
earth  thoroughly,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  give  them  a  soaking  generous 
enough  to  reduce  the  newspaper  to  pulp, 
and  settle  the  soil  about  their  l'oots.  The 
friend  who  told  me  this  said  that  she  once 
moved  a  large  bed  of  mixed  flowers  in 


Thus  came  the  brown  and  yellow  men 

And  black  and  white  and  red, 

So  different  in  their  outer  look 

Alike  in  heart  and  head ; 

The  self-same  earth  before  their  birth, 

The  self-same  dust  when  dead. 

— A  poem  by  Confucius,  translated  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  and  quoted  from 
“Lotus  and  Chrysanthemum,”  an  an¬ 
thology  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry 
compiled  by  Joseph  Lewis  French  (Boni 
&  Liveright). 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  she  can 
renovate  an  oil  stove  that  is  perfectly 
good,  but  very  shabby.  She  wants  to 
paint  with  stove  enamel,  but  finds  that 
it  burns  off  the  top.  Another  question  is 
how  to  renovate  a  white  sink.  A  new 
back,  recently  added,  makes  the  old  sink 
look  gray  and  grimy,  and  this  housekeeper 
asks  us  whether  it  is  possible  to  enamel 
it  so  it  will  look  whiter.  We  think  not, 
but  would  like  opinions  from  others.  We 
often  find  that  an  enamel  sink  acquires 
a  gray  tint  from  an  imperceptible  film  re¬ 
sulting  from  hard  water.  Every  house¬ 
keeper  in  liardwater  sections  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  satisfactory  results  in 
her  laundry  work  and  cleaning  without 
soft  water. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  have  been  asking 
about  the  old-fashioned  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  ripe  tomatoes  in  brine.  This  was 
described  in  bulletins  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
World  War,  when  it  was  desirable  to 
save  on  both  glass  jars  and  fuel.  The 
tomatoes,  ripe  and  free  from  cracks  or 
specks,  are  wiped  and  put  into  a  crock, 
then  covered  with  cold  brine  prepared  in 
the  proportion  of  one  gallon  water,  one 
cup  cider  vinegar  and  one  and  two-thirds 
cups  of  salt.  This  makes  approximately 
a  10  per  cent  brine.  Grape  or  Swiss 
chard  leaves  are  laid  over  the  top,  and  a 
loose  lid  set  in  to  hold  the  tomatoes  un¬ 
der  the  brine.  Green  tomatoes  and  whole 
peppers  are  stored  in  the  same  way.  These 
brine-stored  products  must  be  soaked  for 
about  half  an  hour,  in  cold  water  before 
using,  to  freshen  them.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  satisfactory  in  quality.  The  10 
per  cent  brine  may  be  used  without  vine¬ 
gar,  but  one  of  the  government  bulletins 
says  tomatoes  are  much  saltier  if  the 
brine  is  made  without  vinegar.  We  have 
never  tried  this  process,  preferring  the 
cold  pack  system,  but  others  tell  us  of 
good  results. 

This  year  Independence  Day  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  more  noise  than  for  many 
years  past ;  there  was  more  evidence  of 
free  spending  for  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  there  were  more  casualties  than 
usual.  Noisy  fireworks  were  everywhere, 
even  in  towns  where  their  use  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  sick  or  nervous  people  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  a  week  of  misery,  for 
celebration  began  early  and  ended  late. 
The  fire  loss  was  large,  but  loss  of  life 
was  due  chiefly  to  automobiles,  with 
drownings  second.  In  reading  these  hor¬ 
rifying  accounts  of  fatal  accidents,  one 
learns  of  few  cases  that  were  not  clearly 
avoidable,  if  good  judgment  was  exercised, 
but  apparently  learners  insist  on  taking 
a  chance  at  railroad  crossings,  and  people 
who  cannot  swim  are  most  desirous  of 
piloting  an  overloaded  canoe  across  a 
rough  and  powerful  current.  What  has 
happened  to  arguments  for  a  “sane” 
Fourth  of  July? 

Emergency  Transplanting 

A  skilful  gardener  lately  told  me  of 
an  original  method  of  moving  plants 
which,  after  seeing  it  tried  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  I  want  to  pass  on.  I. call 
it  emergency  transplanting,  because  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  such  improvising 
occasions  as  a  midsummer  motor  trip, 
when  a  wild  flower,  perhaps  in  full  bloom, 
or  a  rarity  from  a  friend’s  garden,  is 
wanted  for  the  home  grounds.  The  secret 
is  simple,  and  comparable  to  the  ball  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


548.  —  Sleeveless 

Dress.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


259. — Practical  One- 
Piece  Dress.  Pat- 
t  e  r  n  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  takes 
2%  yds.  of  36-in. 
material  with  y2  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion 


814.  —  A  Youthful 
Model.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  314  yds.  of 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


Pattern  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  4  requires  1!4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 
Catalog,  10  cents. 


hot  dry  Summer  weather,  and  they  ivent 
on  growing  and  blooming  without  ever 
knowing  they  had  been  disturbed.  The 
only  additional  precaution  lay  in  shading 
the  earth  for  two  or  three  days  with 
stuek-in  evergreen  boughs,  to  prevent 
baking.  D.  K.  G. 


Fruit  Cobbler 

Make  a  crust  and  line  a  deep  pie  tin. 
Put  in  fruit.  Cover  with  crust  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  five  minutes,  then  reduce 
heat.  Bake  slowly  30  minutes.  Diced 
rhubarb,  sour  cherries,  plums  or 
peaches,  one  quart  of  any  of  these  fruits, 
with  three  cups  sugar,  make  suitable 
filling.  For  the  crust  for  fruit  cobbler, 
use  two  cups  sifted  bread  flour,  three 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Work  in  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  ;  beat  one  egg,  add  %  cup  rich  sweet 
milk.  Add  beaten  egg,  and  milk  to  dry 
mixture.  Turn  onto  floured  board,  divide, 
roll  out,  and  line  dish  with  crust.  Put 
in  fruit,  put  on  top  crust  and  bake 
slowly.  MBS.  J.  L.  M. 


More  About  Labor  Savers 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  dish¬ 
washing  machines,  and  have  wanted  a 
chance  to  see  a  demonstration.  Husband 
saw  one  at  a  fair  last  Fall ;  I  believe  it 
was  priced  at  $125.  That  is  all  I  have 
ever  heard  about  them.  I  would  like  to 
know  something  definite  about  them ; 
about  the  different  kinds,  what  to  look 
for  when  you  buy,  etc.  I  have  also  been 
interested  in  electric  sewing  machines, 
but  have  not  tried  those  out,  either.  I 
have  a  sister-in-law  who  has  a  portable 
one  which  she  finds  satisfactory,  price 
$30.  I  have  another  friend  who  told  me 
yesterday  she  bought  a  portable  with  a 
life-time  guarantee  for  $98.  I  have  an¬ 
other  friend  who  bought  a  $19  attach¬ 
ment  for  her  perfectly  good  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  she  would  rather 
have  it  than  a  new  electric.  That  seems 
the  most  jiractical  thing  if  you  have  a 
really  good  sewing-machine.  One  good 
point  with  a  portable  machine  is  not  only 
that  you  can  take  it  from  room  to  room 
with  ease,  but  you  can  put  it  in  the  car 
and  do  your  sewing  while  you’re  at  your 
mother’s,  or  where  you  go  on  a  visit  to 
married  sister  who  hasn't  time,  energy,  or 
money  for  a  machine,  you  can  take  it 
along.  Electricity  is  certainly  a  ivonder- 
ful  thing.  I  cannot  truthfully  say,  “All 
that  I  have,  I  owe  to  electricity,”  but 
surely  it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us  in 
these  past  few  years. 

I  suppose  every  woman  concedes  that 
running  water  is  the  most  important 
labor-saving  equipment  a  housewife  can 
have.  We  have  an  electric  motor  for  this. 
There  is  a  500-gallon  tank.  The  pump  is 
automatic.  When  the  pressure  gets  down 
to  20  lbs.  it  automatically  works  up  to 
40  and  then  shuts  off.  This  tank  takes 
care  of  the  barn  supply  as  -well  as  the 
house.  The  cows  have  drinking  buckets 
(30  cows)  and  I  remember  that  just  once 
when  there  was  trouble  for  two  days  and 
they  had  to  go  to  the  brook  for  water  our 
milk  supply  went  down  25  per  cent.  I 
have  often  wondered  just  how  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  small  electric  pumps  that  could 
be  installed  in  the  cellar  Avould  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  a  salesman 
when  mail-order  houses  are  mentioned.  I 
had  a  local  electrician  put  in  a  big  kitchen 
light  for  me  that  I  purchased  from  a  mail¬ 
order  Imuse.  It  was  the  kind  that  throws 
light  to  all  parts  of  the  room  and  your 
shadow  does  not  interfere  with  your 
work.  While  it  was  being  installed  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in.it;  if  the  fixings  were  all  good 
(sometimes  they  are  cheap).  After  he 
had  admitted  it  was  all  very  nice  in  every 
way  he  found  out  where  I  purchased  it 
and  then  he  told  me  where  I  could  have 
found  a  better  one  for  the  same  money. 
Speak  to  a  washing-machine  salesman 
about  a  mail-order  house  machine  and 
then  sit  back  and  hear  the  fun.  Speak 
to  a  carpenter  about  ready-built  houses, 
and  it's  the  same  story.  1  bought  an  or¬ 
dinary  good  quality  rug  (9x12)  for  $25 
by  mail.  I  wanted  another,  also,  at  the 
time,  and  a  furniture  dealer  who  some¬ 
times  stopped  happened  along.  I  inquired 
of  him  about  rugs,  showed  him  the  one 
I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  could  sell 
me  a  rug  similar  to  that  one  for.  His 
price,  after  examining  my  rug,  was  $45. 
He  never  knew  where  I  got  mine,  and  he 
most  certainly  did  not  sell  me  one  of  his. 

Two  years  ago,  husband’s  Christmas 
present  to  me  was  a  sink  and  tub  combi¬ 
nation  and  I  really  won’t  feel  badly  if 
there  are  no  more  Christmas  presents 
coming  my  way  for  the  next  ten  years, 
for  that  oink  is  a  very  great  comfort.  The 
drain-board  fits  over  the  tub  part  when 
you  are  using  the  sink,  and  over  the  sink 
when  you  are  using  the  tub.  The  faucet 
is  combined  so  that  hot  and  cold  water 
come  from  the  same  spout,  and  it  swings 
to  your  sink  or  tub,  just  as  is  wished.  I 
f  at  first  that  I  would  be  cramped  for 
room  at  it,  but  have  not  found  it  so.  At 
the  right  of  my  sink  is  a  drop-leaf  table 
and  on  it  I  have  parked  the  marble  slab 
from  an  old  walnut  bureau.  This  slab  is 
a  great  convenience.  I  do  not  find  that  I 
am  apt  to  break  any  more  dishes  by  using 
it,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  deal  more 
us 3  in  the  world  than  it  was  on  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  an  unused  bedroom.  The  drop- 
leaf  of  the  table  can  be  put  up  when  re¬ 
quired,  or  lowered  and  the  bread  may  be 
molded  on  the  marble  top — if  one  cares  to. 

I  think  that  about  the  best  use  a  five- 
dollar  bill  can  be  put  to,  provided  one 
has  electricity,  is  in  purchasing  a  flat¬ 
iron.  For  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
that  is  about  the  greatest  comfort  one  can 
have.  As  these  use  up  a  powerful  amount 
of  electricity,  it  is  well  to  plan  its  use  all 
at  one  time.  When  my  first  baby  was 
tiny,  I  planned  an  afternoon  ironing  for 
every  morning’s  wash.  It  was  surprising 
how  the  electric  light  bill  increased. 

I  found  a  hot-water  heater  to  be  a 
great  comfort  for  heating  baby’s  bottle  at 
midnight.  These  little  heaters  cost  about 
$1.50  and  can  be  put  with  the  bottle  of 
milk  into  a  pitcher  or  a  can  of  water. 
When  baby  awakens,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  push  the  button  and  in  three  to 
five  minutes  the  pitcher  of  warm  water 
has  heated  the  milk  and  you  are  saved 
many  a  cold  walk  through  the  house  to 
the  kitchen. 

We  had  a  rather  interesting  time  buy¬ 
ing  a  washing  machine.  It  took  us  two 
years,  but  we  finally  have  one  and  the 
best  part  of  it  is  that  we  are  actually  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  If  you  speak  with  someone 
who  hasn’t  one,  generally  their  first  sen¬ 
tence  is  :  “Does  it  really  get  the  clothes 
clean?  Don’t  you  have  to  scrub  the  col¬ 


lars  and  cuffs?”  We  tried  several  ma¬ 
chines  and  found  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so  or  there  would  be  a  tiny  line  left. 
Farmers  get  collars  and  cuffs  very  soiled, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  machine 
made  that  will  take  out  the  dirt  without 
rubbing  on  the  soap  and  loosening  the 
dirt  by  rubbing  for  a  second  between  the 
fingers.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I  like 
my  washing  machine.  There  is  no  danger 
of  getting  the  fingers  caught  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  is  a  hose  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  water  faucet  to  throw  the 
water  into  the  tub — this  saves  labor.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  moved  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another,  and  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  wringer  attachment,  but  a 
cylinder  called  a  dryer.  This  works  by 
centrifugal  force  and  whirls  the  water 
out  of  the  clothes — a  labor  saver,  for  it 
eliminates  standing  over  the  tub  and  put¬ 
ting  .clothes  through  a  wringer,  which  is 
apt  to  catch  your  fingers  or  your  hair 
(a  neighbor’s  daughter  had  her  hair 
caught  in  theirs),  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  tearing  the  clothes,  "and  I  tore  several 
on  the  wringer  machines  I  used.  Also 
with  sheets  and  heavy  things  I  found  that 
much  care  had  to  be  taken  or  I  would 
overload  the  wringer  and  it  would  blow 
a  fuse  or  if  the  wringer  had  an  auto¬ 
matic  stop  it  meant  stopping  everything 
and  straightening  the  mess  out.  With  the 
machine  I  have,  all  the  clothes  in  the 
tub  are  pressed  into  the  cylinder  (which 
by  the  way,  is  not  in  the  tub  but  beside 
it),  the  cover  is  put  down  and  a  lever 
pressed  and  electricity  does  the  rest.  And 
while  those  are  being  wrung  out  by  the 
dryer,  I  %can  put  in  my  second  tub  of 
clothes,  or  go  off  and  take  care  of  the 
baby,  or  look  at  the  baking  in  the  oven. 
The  sudsy  water  runs  back  into  tub  to  be 
used  the  second  time,  and  that  saves  time, 
labor  and  money  for  soap.  I  found  that 
the  wringer  made  creases  in  everything 
an  I  ironing  was  more  difficult.  With  the 
cylinder  the  clothes  that  become  twisted 
up  in  the  tub  can  be  dumped  into  cylinder 
in  that  condition  and  by  some  miracle 
they  come  out  untangled  and  no  creases. 
The  big  woolen  blankets  are  a  joy  to  be¬ 
hold.  The  dryer  fluffs  the  nap  right  up, 
and  they  look  like  new.  The  machine  is 
good  with  overalls  and  with  rag  rugs  and 
there  is  no  wringer  to  overstrain  or  ruin 
and  nothing  to  take  the  buttons  off.  And 
last,  but  not  by  any  means '  least,  is  a 
lever  which  when  pushed,  pumps  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  tub  and  into  the  sink — an¬ 
other  labor  saver.  The  first  machines 
we  tried  out,  we  had  to  dump  the  water 
in  and  draw  it  off,  and  lift  it  to  the  sink, 
and  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  pay  $150 
for  the  privilege.  There  was  not  enough 
actual  labor  saved  to  merit  the  spending 
of  so  much  money. 

When  one  has  a  big  house  and  carpets, 
rugs  or  matting  down  on  the  floors,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  seems  like  a  shower  of 
blessings  from  Heaven.  This  is  my  latest 
addition  to  the  family.  I  tried  several. 
I  found  that  some  were  merely  vacuums 
and  took  only  the  surface  dirt,  and  others 
got  down  to  business  and  took  the  under¬ 
neath  dirt.  I  felt  that  it  would  pay  to 
wait  until  we  could  get  the  second  kind 
which  are  more  expensive.  The  attach¬ 
ments  are  very  fine,  too.  They  do  won¬ 
ders  to  the  sofa  pillows,  couch  covers, 
stuffed,  chairs,  mattresses,  etc.  I  have  not 
a  curling  iron,  a  waffle  iron,  a  toaster 
or  an  electric  percolator.  They  seem  a 
bit  more  along  the  line  of  luxury  and  I 
know  people  who  have  the  last  three 
who  do  not  make  a  steady  use  of  them. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  amount 
of  kerosene  used  in  running  an  oil  stove 
the  year  round.  Last  Winter  if  we  had 
taken  the  money  we  used  to  keep  the 
kitchen  range  going  and  used  it  in  put¬ 
ting  a  hot-water  front  in  our  furnace,  if 
we  had  eliminated  our  kitchen  stove  en¬ 
tirely  and  used  our  oil  stove,  we  would 
have  had  hotter  water  all  Winter,  no 
greater  cash  outgo,  and  a  ton  of  coal  a 
month  less  to  pay  for  this  coming  Winter. 
My  oil  stove  has  a  built-in  oven,  has 
used  3  Y2  gallons  kero  ene  a  week  this  past 
month  for  a  family  of  four,  and  is  much 
pleasanter  to  work  around.  We  plan  to 
pay  for  kerosene  burned  by  our  hired  man 
this  Summer  rather  than  to  take  the  time 
to  go  over  to  the  mountain,  chop  the 
wood,  haul  it,  hire  a  saw  to  saw  it,  etc. 
It  seems  less  expensive  and  surely  it  is 
a  far  more  comfortable  arrangement  for 
the  hired  man’s  wife.  Of  course  we  will 
have  to  limit  the  amount  she  uses  and 
they  will  pay  for  all  used  over  that. 

Sometimes  barn  equipment  saves  much 
labor  in  the  house.  If  a  man  has  run¬ 
ning  water  in  his  barn,  $20  will  install 
a  soapstone  tub  and  drain;  $30  will  buy 
an  absolutely  safe  gasoline  three-burner 
stove,  and  a  wash  boiler  three-fourths  full 
of  water  heated  to  boiling  point  night  and 
morning  will  enable  the  men  to  care  for 
two  units  of  a  milking  machine,  the 
strainer  and  a  half  a  dozen  pails  right  in 
the  milk-room.  This  way  the  milking 
machine  complete  is  washed  twice  a  day 
and  the  whole  time  expended  is  20  min¬ 
utes  at  morning  and  at  night  at  a  cost  of 
25  cents  per  week.  If  it  came  to  a  show¬ 
down  between  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  barn 
equipment  for  the  doing  of  milk  things, 
I’d  prefer  to  wield  the  broom  and  let  hus¬ 
band  blow  in  the  $50.  L.  b.  d. 


Spiced  Grape  Jelly 

Cook  fruit  and  drain  juice,  measuring 
with  an  equal  amount  of  sugar.  Proceed 
as  in  making  the  ordinary  jelly,  but  add 
to  each  quart  of  juice  with  the  heated 
sugar  one  tablespoon  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  ground 
cloves. 
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Echoes  from  Mapledale 

I  promised  to  write  of  our  guest  room 
which  we  have  just  been  doing  over,  but 
there  is  so  much  else  to  tell  about  that 
seems  to  me  more  interesting  that  I  shall 
Hve  the  bedroom  very  little  space  after 
a]].  Suffice  it  to  say  that  instead  of  the 
new  bed  we  had  planned  to  buy  we  have 
an  old  one  which  we  pulled  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  eaves  where  it  had  stood  for  sever¬ 
al  years  unnoticed  and  unappreciated.  It 
has  been  painted  gray,  like  the  rest  of 
the  bedroom  furniture  and  makes  a  very 
pretty  bed  with  its  low  head-board  and 
no  foot-board.  Everyone  hereabouts  is 
having  feather  beds  made  over  into  mat¬ 
tresses,  which  we  also  have  done,  ordering 
one  to  fit  this  bed,  so  that  our  guests  will 
find  an  exceptionally  comfortable  place  to 
sleep.  A  beautiful  quilted  quilt,  in  an 
original  rose  pattern,  the  work  of  my 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother,  I 
use  as  a  spread.  Mother  is  worrying  be¬ 
cause  we  are  putting  guests  in  a  bed 
where  their  feet  can’t  be  tucked  in  !  Per¬ 
haps  our  guests  will  all  be  short  ones ! 

It  is  vacation  time  again.  Four  of  our 
schools  made  the  most  of  the  last  full 
month  to  raise  money  for  improvements. 
One  school  held  a  chicken  pie  supper  at 
the  village  and  cleared  .$23.  The  supper 
was  an  excellent  one,  too,  but  it  meant 
a  great  deal  of  work.  Another  school 
had  an  entertainment  and  ice  cream  so¬ 
cial,  making  $25.  A  third  one  had  a  box 
social,  sale,  etc.,  making  $50  and  here  at 
our  home  we  had  a  box  social  for  our  own 
little  school  and  made  $16  and  had  a 
pleasant  social  time.  Four  of  the  seven 
schools  in  town  have  been  very  active  all 
of  the  year  in  earning  money.  One  of 
these  has  earned  over  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  in  the  early  Fall  will  have  a  Stan¬ 
dard  plate.  Two  of  the  others  have  to 
work  to  keep  the  Superior  plates  they 
have.  Our  school  united  with  its  neigh¬ 
bor  school  for  the  picnic  on  the  last  day. 
There  were  over  80  there  this  year  and 
the  men  and  boys  had  their  usual  game  of 
baseball.  It  is  a  sort  of  annual  holiday 
to  some  of  the  parents. 

We  had  a  fine  time  at  our  alumni  ban¬ 
quet  this  year,  though  I  mustn’t  boast 
too  much  about  it  because  I  was  toast¬ 
master,  and  so  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  high  school  is  both  young  and 
small.  At  the  banquets  there  are  usually 
about  a  hundred,  but  this  number  includes 
guests.  The  first  thing  on  the  program 
this  year  was  singing  in  unison,  five  sing 
songs  we  will  call  them  and  the  \  ermont 
anthem.  This  seemed  to  be  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  innovation.  We  should  have  much 
more  community  singing,  don’t  you  think? 
Following  this  was  a  playlet,  “Publishing 
the  Alumni  Argus,”  scene  laid  in  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  office.  There  were  editors  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments  who  came  in  to  read 
their  contributions  for  the  “Argus,”  near¬ 
ly  all  of  which  were  amusing,  of  course. 
For  variety,  one  of  the  editors  in  the 
absence  of  the  editor,  had  an  intimate 
talk  with  the  stenographer  and  this  con¬ 
sisted  of  jokes  on  members  of  the  alumni 
in  the  audience.  Two  ladies  came  in  for 
a  subscription  and  engaged  in  a  laughable 
conversation  while  waiting  for  the  editor. 
The  cover  of  the  magazine  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  tableau,  in  which  one  young  lady 
wore  her  mother’s  graduation  gown  of 
1899,  and  another  a  modern  dress.  The 
contrast  was.  indeed,  ludicrous. 

And  here  I  have  written  at  this  length 
and  yet  have  not  touched  upon  the.  most 
interesting  subject  of  all,  and  that  is  the 
Homemakers’  Vacation  Camp.  For  the 
second  one  is  a  pleasant  memory,  and  I 
was  privileged  ta  attend  it,  as  I  did  the 
first  one,  last  year.  This  year’s  camp  was 
held  nearly  70  miles  from  us  on  pretty 
Lake  Fairlee  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp.  We 
were  fortunate,  indeed,  to  be  where  there 
were  facilities  for  doing  work  on  a  large 
scale,  for  there  were  over  40  of  us.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  arriving  we  registered 
and  were  labelled  and  divided  into  groups 
for  working  shifts.  I  didn’t  have  to  be 
on  a  dinner  or  breakfast  shift,  for  which 
I  was  grateful.  No  one  likes  the  cooking 
shift  and  next  year  we  are  expecting  to 
hire  a  cook.  This  will  be  so  much  more 
restful  to  the  women.  The  weather  we 
had  this  year  was  especially  horrid  for 
camping,  nevertheless  everyone  had  a 
good  time. 

For  handwork  we  had  a  choice  between 
reed  and  leather  work.  Those  choosing 
reed  made  either  baskets  or  trays.  Lhose 
doing  the  leather  work,  made  purses  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  book  covers  and 
bags,  and  small  articles  like  stamp  books 
and  card  cases. 

The  evenings  were  spent  in  singing 
largely,  with  a  few  readings  and  other 
forms  of  fun,  and  before  we  parted  for 
the  night  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  said  in 
unison.  There  were  all  sorts  of  sleeping 
quarters  from  those  in  the  visitors’  home 
to  bunks  in  the  tents.  Though  some  slept 
cold,  and  though  most  of  us  shivered  at 
the  thought  of  washing  in  water  which 
seemed  ice  cold  to  us,  I  heard  of  only  one 
grumbler.  She  perhaps  hasn’t  learned  the 
art  yet  of  being  a  good  sport.  And  that 
is  a  great  pity,  for  it’s  a  great  asset  in 
life  to  know  how  to  be  a  good  sport..  They 
say  camp  life  brings  out  what  is  in  us. 
Well,  our  camp  this  year  surely  could 
boast  of  a  fine,  congenial  group.  A  jolly 
lot,  indeed.  I  wonder  if  we  are  appre¬ 
ciative  enough  of  our  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agents,  but  for  whose  extra  efforts 
we  could  have  no  camps  for  farm  women? 
Both  the  camps  and  the  agents  are  among 
our  greatest  blessings,  s.  h.  b. 
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rm,.  T?ooLr/i4-  Here  is  the  genuine  Irish  recipe,  and  it 

X rtC  i  ICIIIC  X>doiYt;L  jg  fine:  One  quart  of  flour,  one-fourth 

At  the  end  of  a  long  hike  or  a  cooling  cup  of  sugar  (granulated),  one-half  tea- 
dip  in  a  swimming  hole  there  is  nothing  spoon  of  salt,  one  large  tablespoon  of  but- 
so  interesting  as  the  prospect  of  lunch,  ter ;  rub  all  well  together  ;  now  add  /2  lb. 
and  the  sight  of  curling  campfire  smoke  of  raisins,  %  lb.  of  currants,  one  teaspoon 
and  a  luncheon  in  the  making  only  serves  ealeratus,  two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar, 
to  whet  already  sharpened  appetites.  Rub  all  together  again,  as  these  are^a  i 


There  is  something  about  the  sight  of  a 
bubbling  coffee  pot  on  the  side  of  the  fire 
and  the  aroma  of  coffee  in  the  air  that 
adds  a  touch  of  flavor  to  any  luncheon. 

It  is  a  most  pleasant  change  to  plan 
and  take  along  a  meal  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  cooked  at  the  picnic  instead  of 
the  usual  picnic  lunch  which  is  entirely 
prepared  at  home.  It  almost  seems  that 
the  food  which  is  prepared  over  a  camp¬ 
fire  has  a  different  flavor,  which  is  only 
enhanced  by  its  being  served  and  eaten 
out  of  doors.  The  following  luncheon, 
which  is  most  simply  planned,  can  be 
partially  prepared  at  home  and  then 
cooked  at  the  picnic  site.  It  is  also 
planned  so  that  it  can  be  easily  packed 
and  taken  along  on  a  hike  with  the  least 
amount  of  equipment,  both  in  packing  and 
preparing  it. 

Hot  cheese  sandwiches,  fruit  salad  with 
golden  dressing,  sweet  pickles,  salted  nuts, 
fruit  and  nut  bars,  apricots,  coffee. 

The  hot  cheese  sandwiches  are  simply 
made  at  the  picnic,  and  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  let  everyone  prepare  their  own.  The 
bread  can  be  either  white  or  dark,  or  one 
of  the  raisin  and  nut  breads ;  it  should 
be  carefully  sliced  at  home,  and  then 
taken  on  the  picnic  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper.  The  cheese  for  these  sandwiches 
should  also  be  sliced  at  home.  The  sliced 
bread  is  toasted  to  a  golden  brown  on 
both  sides  over  the  camp  fire.  Two  pieces 
of  toast  are  next  buttered  and  a  slice  of 
cheese  laid  in  between  them,  holding  the 
sandwich  together  with  toothpicks  and 
then  holding  the  sandwich  over  the  fire  to 
continue  toasting  till  the  cheese  has  melt¬ 
ed.  This  type  of  sandwich  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  varied  by  toasting  a  nut  or 
fruit  bread  and  then  spreading  the  slices 
with  orange  marmalade  and  then  con¬ 
tinuing  to  toast  the  sandwich  until  the 
marmalade  has  become  slightly  heated. 
The  wire  toaster  with  the  long  handles 
which  is  often  used  to  grill  steaks  over  a 
blaze  is  an  excellent  piece  of  equipment 
to  use  in  making  hot  toasted  sandwiches. 
Toasting  forks  with  long  handles  of  wire 
can  be  purchased  at  any  hardware  store. 

The  fruit  salad  included  in  this  menu 
is  made  of  fresh  fruit  cut  into  small  dice 
and  served  on  lettuce  with  golden  dress¬ 
ing.  The  lettuce  can  easily  be  taken 
along  as  a  head.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way 
to  take  the  fruit  along  is  to  leave  it  whole 
and  dice  it  just  before  it  is  to  be  served. 
This  salad  can  be  made  of  various  fruit 
combinations,  and  since  many  fresh  fruits 
can  be  had  on  the  market  the  salad  could 
be  varied  from  the  usual  fruit  salad  com¬ 
binations  by  using  these  fruits.  Fresh 
melons  are  now  on  the  market,  and  these 
make  a  refreshing  addition  to  a  fruit 
salad,  besides  adding  additional  flavor  and 
color. 

Cookies  are  planned  as  the  dessert  for 
this  luncheon.  The  cookies  can  be  varied 
and  include  such  rich  cookies  as  the 
fruit  and  nut  bars  as  well  as  crisp,  plain 
cookies.  Macaroons,  both  the  eocoanut 
and  cornflake  kinds,  make  tempting  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  luncheon.  Fresh  apricots 
complete  this  menu,  however,  any  of  the 
fresh  fruits  can  be  served.  Of  course  the 
picnic  lunch  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  pot  of  steaming  coffee.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  party  milk  should  be  tak¬ 
en  along.  mrs.  J.  w.  r. 


dry  ingredients.  Last  of  all,  add  1-/4 
cups  of  milk ;  beat  well  with  a  wooden 
Bpoon,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When 
a  little  stale  it  is  fine  for  toast. 

MRS.  H.  \v. 


Soak 

watex*. 


Dill  Pickles 

cucumbers  overnight  in  fresh 
Scrub  in  the  morning  and  pack 
at  once  in  jars  or  crock.  Put  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  grape  leaves,  wild  cherry 
leaves  and  dill.  Make  a  brine  of  salt 
and  water  not  too  salty ;  make  it  to  suit 
your  taste,  one  cup  of  salt  to  one  three- 
gallon  crock,  and  one  clove  of  garlic. 
Cover  with  leaves  and  dill.  Put  every¬ 
thing  in  cold.  Put  on  top  a  round  wooden 
cover  to  keep  pickles  under  brine,  not 
tight  fitting'.  It  must  swim.  Next  a 
towel  or  cloth  to  keep  out  dust  and  on 
top  a  plate  or  cover,  that’s  all.  Every 
one  of  those  pickles  is  worth  10c  in  the 
store.  One  piece  of  horseradish  will  keep 
away  film.  mrs.  j.  k. 

Quick  Mustard  Pickles 

Put  a  gallon  of  vinegar  and  one  cup 
each  of  salt  and  mustard  into  a  two- 
gallon  crock.  Pick  small  cucumbers,  wash 
and  wipe  and  put  in  the  vinegar.  Some 
add  one  cup  sugar  and  one  cup  grated 
horseradish  to  this,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  Add  more  cucumbers  as  they 
are  gathered,  stirring  the  vinegar  well 
from  the  bottom  before  putting  them  in. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar  with  one-fourth  cup  of  salt  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  mustard  in  a  two-quart 
glass  jar,  and  fill  in  cucumbers  for  early 
use. 

Two  Sandwich  Fillings 

Baked  Bean  Sandwiches. — Here  is 
a  delicious  filling  for  sandwiches.  Press 
one  cupful  of  baked  beans  through  a 
sieve.  Mix  in  two  teaspoons  of  celery 
seed,  two  teaspoons  of  vinegar,  two  small 
onions  minced  very  fine.  Spread  on  thin 
slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Pimento  Sandwiches. — One-half  lb. 
cheese,  one  can  pimentoes,  one  small 
onion,  one  large  pickle.  Run  through 
meat  grinder  separately,  and  then  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  sandwich  paste,  b.  k. 


Clear  ThePores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Cuticura  Soap 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  gold  everywhere. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

_ _ _ _ _  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  allsea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
'can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 

will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

from  your  dealer. 

Brooklyn  N.  Y- 


HAROLD  SOMERS 


TRESPASSING 

ON  THESE  PREMISES 

FORBIDDEN 

UNDER  PENALTY  J 
OF  LAW  J' 
ORDER  A  OCE 


^  PER  C 


6  CLOTH  WEATHERPROOF  SIGNS,  $1.00- 

worded  “Trespassing  on  these  Premises 
Forbidden  under  penalty  of  Law  and 
your  Name.”  Complies  with  State  Law ; 
Large  type;  prepaid. 

BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10%  Fountain  Ave.,  R,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Wanted  “wOOL-HIDES 

V  v  UHVVU  Best  Prices.  Write 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 

U  C  U  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

mtn  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Model  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  N7  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
■»  wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 

a  comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
\  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
M  foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
"  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
;healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $  1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


The  Currant  Crop 

Currant  and  Pineapple  Conserve.  — 
Pare  and  chop  fine  two  medium-sized 
pineapples  and  cook  in  the  juice  squeezed 
from  a  quart  of  red  currants,  heated  and 
mashed.  When  the  pineapple  is  soft,  add 
thi’ee-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
e. .eh  pint  of  fruit.  Cook  until  clear. 

Currant  and  Raspberry  Jam. — Wash  a 
quart  of  currants,  crush  and  cook  until 
tender.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  jelly 
bag  and  return  to  the  stove.  Mash  two 
quarts  of  raspberries  and  add  to  the  cur- 
rant  iuice ;  cook  for  10  minutes  and  then 
add  sugar — three-fourths  of  a  pound  for 
each  pint  of  fruit.  Simmer  slowly  until 
it  is  thick. 

Currant  Jelly. — Wash  and  stem  the 
currants,  crush  and  heat  over  low  flame 
until  juice  k  extracted.  Strain  through 
a  jelly  bag,  weigh  and  put  into  a  kettle 
to  boil,  at  the  same  time  measuring  the 
same  weight  in  sugar  and  put  into  a 
lar<>e  bowl.  When  juice  has  boiled  five 
minutes  pour  it  over  the  sugar,  stirring 
until  sugar  is  well  dissolved.  Pour  into 
hot  jelly  tumblers. 

Rainbow  Conserve. — One  pint  each  of 
currants,  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
cherries.  Cook  all  together  until  thick 
and  tender.  Add  3  lbs.  of  sugar  and  cook 
until  of  the  desired  consistency,  simmer- 
ii'.g  very  gently. 

HESTER  C.  CUNNINGHAM. 


Irish  Bread 

One-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  milk,  three  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  two  eggs,  one-half  packet  raisins. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  then  add  eggs. 
Beat  again,  add  milk,  then  flour  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  beat  once  more.  Fold  in 
the  fruit  and  bake  in  a  funnel  cake  tin 
for  45  minutes.  mbs.  c.  v. 


PERFECTION  ^  PURITAN 
Oil  Cook  Stoves  I 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
a  demonstration 


For  best  results  use  Socony  Kerosene 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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The  electrical  industry  brings 
forty  years’  experience  to  the  farm 


NO  LONGER  is  rural  elec* 
trification  only  “a  possfi 
bility."  The  building  of  rural 
lines  is  in  active  progress;  and 
the  policy  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies  is  to  extend 
rural  service  as  fast  as  circum* 
stances  will  permit. 

The  electrical  industry  is  ap¬ 
plying  the  experience  of  forty 
years  of  service  to  cities  and 
industry  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
livering  electric  service  to 
farms.  Where  the  demand  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  building 
of  lines  on  a  business  basis,  farm¬ 
ers  are  having  no  trouble  get¬ 
ting  service.  For,  to  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation,  the  varied  use  of  power 
as  well  as  light  must  be  applied. 


Only  through  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  and  the 
consumers — light  and  power 
companies  and  the  farmers — 
can  rural  electrification  be 
brought  about.  The  farmer 
should  take  advantage  of  the 
great  variety  of  things  electric¬ 
ity  can  do.  The  industry, 
meanwhile,  is  working  with 
representatives  of  farmers  in 
twenty  states  to  devise  new 
equipment  and  improve  that 
now  in  use. 

The  benefits  of  electricity 
which  are  now  enjoyed  on 
260,000  farms  will  be  extended 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
progressive  farms  within  the 
next  few  years.  Ask  your 
power  company  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  cooperation. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs;  No 
Payment 

I  had  four  sheep,  two  lambs  killed  and 
two  lambs  injured,  and  eight  sheep,  seven 
lambs,  no  one  ever  got  trace  of.  I  notified 
the  assessors  and  they  came  up  and 
looked  them  over  and  gave  me  no  valua¬ 
tion  on  them ;  said  I  would  have  to  make 
out  a  paper.  The  sheep  wrere  killed  about 
the  first  of  September ;  47  were  chased 
badly.  I  made  out  the  paper  they  gave 
me,  and  gave  it  back  to  them,  and  I  had 
no  answer  until  about  January.  Then 
they  would  allow  me  only  $45  for  all  my 
sheep  killed,  hurt  and  chased.  I  did  not 
feel  right  about  that ;  they  were  worth  a 
lot  more  to  me  than  that,  so  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  They  said  I  would  have  to 
give  it  to  the  supervisor,  and  he  would 
have  to  take  it  to  the  board  of  supervisors, 
so  I  did  this.  He  said  the  supervisors 
would  not  meet  until  February ;  then  he 
would  let  me  know,  but  he  did  not.  I 
waited  and  waited,  so  I  finally  went  to 
his  house  about  May  1.  The  supervisor 
said  he  had  to  take  it  to  the  ag-ricultural 
committee  and  they  said  I  did  not  make 
a  claim  within  20  days  from  the  day  the 
assessors  wrere  there.  I  could  not  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  give  me  any  answer 
for  about  four  months.  What  can  I  do? 

B.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now  and  then  we  have  com¬ 
plaints  like  this,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  advise.  On  application  to  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Department  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following,  but  there  is  little 
satisfaction  in  it  for  the  farmer  who  lost 
his  sheep.  Now  what  can  he  do?  Such 
things  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  once 
if  the  State  really  intends  to  see  that  the 
dogs  laws  are  enforced. 

Section  120  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  contains  a  provision  under 
which  owners  of  domestic  animals  may 
recover  damages  when  such  animals  are 
killed  or  injured  by  dogs.  This  section 
provides,  in  substance,  that  in  the  first 
instance,  the  assessors  of  the  town  in 
which  such  damage  occurred  shall  make 
a  determination  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
damage  and  file  a  certificate  of  the  same 
with  the  county  treasurer;  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  treasurer  shall  thereupon  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  claimant  or 
owner;  that  the  claimant  or  owner  may, 
within  20  days,  file  a  petition  with  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  a 
review  of  the  determination  of  the  as¬ 
sessors.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  and, 
as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  may  ap¬ 
prove,  reject,  change  or  modify  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  assessors. 

This  section  further  provides  that  any 
decison  by  the  board  of  supervisors  where 
the  claim  equals  or  exceeds  $100  may  be 
reviewed  by  certiorari  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  article  78  of  the  Civil  Practice 
Act.  There  is  no  provision  authorizing 
the  commissioner  to  review  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  assessors  or  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  decision  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  is  final  unless  reviewed  by  court 
proceedings. 


Some  Practical  Sheep 
Problems 

My  experience  with  sheep  began  in 
November  last,  when  I  bought  a  flock  of 
70  ewes  and  two  rams.  These  sheep 
might  be  properly  termed  native  stock 
having  been  in  the  process  of  growing  for 
40  years  on  the  same  farm  by  the  same 
person.  Many  are  well  past  prime  for 
age,  some  loose  wTool  and  some  tight  wool, 
some  large  and  some  small.  Due  to  old 
age  and  very  bad  weather  this  Spring 
seven  ewes  have  died.  The  lambs  were 
not  expected  till  May  and  two  arriving 
unexpectedly  in  March  died.  There  are 
now  60  fine  lambs,  all  May  lambs  but 
four  that  came  a  few  days  earlier.  Many 
of  these  lambs  will  weigh  40  lbs.  or  more 
now  (June  25).  Only  two  or  three  are 
not  doing  well.  The  flock  has  been  in  a 
rough,  rocky  hill  jjasture  of  40  acres 
since  May  1,  with  no  grain  since  about 
May  10.  There  has  been  only  one  case  of 
weak  lambs,  and  these  were  twins  from 
a  very  aged  ewe  that  had  lost  most  of 
her  fleece  before  Spring.  The  rams  used 
to  produce  this  crop  of  lambs  are  not 
purebred,  although  they  probably  carry  a 
large  percentage  of  Hampshire  blood. 

I  notice  Mr.  Reynolds  advises  pure 
blood  to  overcome  lamb  mortality,  weak¬ 
lings,  etc.  Does  he  consider  the  mortality 
of  this  flock  too  high?  The  lamb  loss  was 
as  follows :  Two  born  dead,  two  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  three  from  other  causes. 
Should  I  save  the  ewe  lambs  from  this 
crop  or  wait  for  a  crop  from  a  purebred 
sire?  Would  lambs  from  a  purebred  sire 
be  any  stronger,  or  their  lambs  in  the 
future  be  any  better  able  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  this  climate  (Broome  Co.,  N. 
Y. )  because  of  the  introduction  of  pure 
blood?  This  flock  has  been  bred  and 
raised  in  this  neighborhood  for  40  years. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pure  blood  will  add  to  the 
tough,  rugged  constitutional  vigor  of  this 
flock?  Will  it  add  anything  more  than 
beauty?  earl  s.  abbey. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  questions  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  many  new  beginners  with  sheep, 
and  so  we  ask  for  a  general  discussion. 


Keep  Milk 

Clean 

this  easy  way 

For  clean  milk  pays ! 

At  milking  time, put  Johnson’s  Filter 
Cloth  over  your  pail — and  keep  out 
hairs  and  flying  bits  of  dirt.  Every  time 
you  transfer  the  milk,  filter  through 
Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth.  And  when  you 
strain  the  milk  into  the  cans  for  market 
-—use  Johnson’s  Discs  in  your  strainer. 

In  appearance — and  in  bacteria  count 
—you’ll  have  cleaner  milk. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s  to  see  these 
Johnson  &  Johnson  aids  to  cleaner 
milk.  Or  mail  this  coupon  today! 

fjOHNSON  &  JOHNs"onT D^pt.  H  52571 

I  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet  I 
|  on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Dis^s. 

j  Name _  j 

|  Address _ _  | 

t- _ _ 


FILTER  CLOTH  COTTON  DISCS 


take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
stalks,  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through.’* 
“We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove,  Ky. 

Here’s  a  Book  You  Need — FREE 

The  1927  Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet* 
ter  silage — and  MORE  silage — at  lower  cost. 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  “Papec  News”. 


Fight  the  Corn  Borer  with  a  Papec 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Adriance-Platt  Repairs 

also 

Moline  Chilled  Plow 
and  Universal  Tractor  Parts 
Bateman  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 tb  St.,  New  York 
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The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and. 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and' the 
Interior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Ffational  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Rational  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  WEST  39th  STREET- NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Q|LOS 

H  Write  for 

iMnriroiw 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

atjfoi  tfaai. 

s/fnveAicunl  cream 

SEPARATO 


Free  catalog.  Telia  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-T,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-T,  1928  W.  43rd  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Fistula 

■  and 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING’S  FISTOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim-  M 
pie;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day,  1 
and  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails,  no  1 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  how  unsatis-  1 
factory  other  treatments  may  have  been. 
$2.50  a  bottle  sent  postpaid. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  Fleming'*  Vest- 
Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Yards^CHICAGO 


RICH 


’Man's  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  prici 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hai 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co..  Salma,  Kail: 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


999 


Holstein-Friesian  Prizes 

The  Holstein  Association  announces  a 
list  of  prizes  to  be  given  exhibitors  of 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  at  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  State  fairs  and  other  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Full  particulars  about  these 
prizes,  places  offered  and  conditions  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


N.  Y.  Tuberculin  Test  Law 
— A  ‘Show  Down’  Called  For 

The  following  letter  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  dairyman  in  one  of  the  lower 
tier  of  counties  in  New  York  State.  It 
explains  itself,  and  is  evidently  a  form 
letter  sent  to  all  dairymen  who  object  to 
the  tuberculin  test : 

The  records  of  this  department  indicate 
that  we.  have  written  you  previously 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
your  bovine  animal  or  animals  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 

Since  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  or  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  in  the  county  in  which  your 
animal  or  animals  are  located  have  been 
tuberculin  tested,  it  is  our  intention  to 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  in  regard  to  the  placing 
of  a  quarantine  upon  the  premises  and 
bovine  animals  of  an  owner  who  has  re¬ 
fused  or  neglected  to  submit  his  bovine 
animal  or  animals  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
Such  quarantine  wTill  prohibit  the  re¬ 
moval  from  or  the  bringing  to  the  said 
premises  of  any  bovine  animal  or  animals 
and  will  also  prohibit  the  removal  from 
such  premises  of  any  products  of  bovine 
animals.  The  term  “products”  includes 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  veal,  etc. 

Undoubtedly  this  will  prove  a  very 
embarrassing  quarantine,  and  we  trust, 
therefore,  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  submitting  your  bovine  animal  or  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  tuberculin  test  immediately 
following  the  receipt  of  this  communica¬ 
tion.  If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  within 
10  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  the 
quarantine  upon  your  premises,  bovine 
animals,  and  the  products  of  such  ani¬ 
mals,  will  be  issued.  berne  a.  pyrke. 

Commissioner,  by  E.  T.  Faulder. 

The  man  who  received  this  letter  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association.  A  meeting  of  the 
local  unit  of  this  organization  was  called 
for  July  5,  and  this  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  found  that  about  half  the 
farmers  in  the  locality  had  received  this 
letter.  More  than  100  dairymen  were 
present  and  “it  was  a  very  grim  and  de¬ 
termined  lot  of  cattle  men.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting,  were  passed : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chemung  Unit  of 
the  New  York  Farmers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  the 
town  of  Chemung  on  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
1927,  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  member  of  this 
unit  attending  said  meeting  whose  names 
appear  below  the  resolution  : 

Whereas,  certain  of  our  members  have 
received  notices  from  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New 
York  requiring  them  to  submit  their  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  tuberculin  test  under  penalty 
of  quarantine,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
organization  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
unreliable,  uneconomic  and  the  penalty 
for  refusal  to  submit  thereto  confiscatory 
and  unconstitutional. 

Further  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  or  herds  of  cattle  in  Chemung 
County  have  not  been  submitted  to  such 
test  and  that  therefore  such  test  is  not 
compulsory.  That  the  list  of  names  sub¬ 
mitted  purporting  to  be  the  owners  of 
tested  cattle  is  not  a  true  and  correct  list 
of  such  owners.  That  in  the  case  of  al¬ 
leged  consents  to  test  by  owners  of  cat¬ 
tle,  said  consents  were  obtained  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  agents  of  the  Che¬ 
mung  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  unit 
of  the  Farmers’  Protective  Association 
respectfully  request  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  cause 
an  investigation  to  be  made  in  the  county 
of  Chemung  with  respect  to  ascertaining 
whether  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  of  cattle 
or  cattle  in  and  for  the  county  of  Che¬ 
mung  have  heretofore  been  properly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  as- 
sociation  resist  any  effort  to  make  such 
test  or  to  effect  a  quarantine  against 
members  of  this  unit  who  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  such  test  to  be  made.  That  it  retain 
counsel  and  veterinary  of  unquestioned 
standing  for  the  purpose  of  defending  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  to  compel  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  tests. 

Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  with  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  organization  attending  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  this 
unit  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets. 

Signed  by  S.  S.  Comfort,  secretary, 
and  about  100  farmers. 


Sawdust  for  Litter 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  uses  sawdust  for 
litter  for  both  old  and  young  chicks.  Do 
you  think  this  is  advisable?  G.  F. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

If  thoroughly  dry  and  not  musty,  I 
see  no  reason  why  sawdust  should  not 
make  suitable  poultry-house  litter.  Shav¬ 
ings  are  often  used.  It  is  possible  that 
young  chicks  would  sometimes  eat  too 
much  sawdust  for  their  own  good,  but  I 
have  not  known  of  their  doing  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-28. — Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Aug.  12-19. — Central  States  Fair  and 
Exposition,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-Sept.  3.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20-27.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  22-27. — Twin  State  Fair,  White 
River  Junction,  Yt. 

Aug.  23-27. — Bangor  Fair,  Bangor,  Me. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2. — Iowa  State  Fair,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Valley 
Fair,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  15-22. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolilic  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


nilPftf'Q  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
J-/UItvV\li)re9(iiI1ji  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrlUeld,  N.  Y. 

DPURFBKER  o  1  am  offerin£  breeding  stock 

UROC  HO  GO  HILEM  H.  POST***1  MSENORE.N.T. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  Jfc  II.  II.  1IA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  andO.  I.  C 

*1  0.00  each.  Fine  ham  and  bacon  type.  Order  nova. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  Box  594  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


900 CHESTER  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE DIPC 

LUvS  weeks  old,  $5.00.  $  to  10  weeks,  I  lVllJ 

$6.00.  All  taught  to  eat. 

OAKS  HAIRY  FARM,  -!-  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


AL..1..  UlLUee  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 

bnesier  VTnilcS  pigs.NationalCham.  bloodlines. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  CI/OUIlf.ANlI  FARM  Ken  nett  Square,  Pa 


sa°le  100  Chester  Whiteand  Berkshire  PigSoidf$s 

each.  BOUSE  BROS.  -  DUSHOKE,  PA. 


c  .  t  100  High  pir  c  6  to  8  weeks  old, 

ror  oale  Grade  $5.50  to  $6.50 

each.  HILLSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Camptown,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  Spring  Boars  and 

Sows  guaranteed  to  please,  a  few  smaller  pigs  cheap. 
Write  for  special  July  prices.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  0. 


IP  Reg.  Pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
■  H*  Prs., no-akin, $25;Bredsows, $50. R. Hill, Seneca Falls.M.Y. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CDDUUr  Dir  C  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 
■J*  AXiiNMr  JT  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 

Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  65.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  60.00  each.;  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex- 
prt*s  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  cratiDg 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.Il.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


, _ ,  ! 

j  7.  HOLSTEINS  1  j 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C  ; 

ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

32  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

and  Heifers— Springers  and  Fall  cows,  T.  B.  tested. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

Fox  Hound  Pups  ■ 

whelped  March  26.  7  beautiful  blueticks,  good 

ears  and  feet.  Will  hunt  this  Fall.  Farm  raised. 
Vaccinated  against  rabies,  815.00  each. 
DONALD  HANNA,  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

nnni/CD  CD*  UICI  DIIDQ  Black  or  brown,  tails  docked, 
uUuAtllOrAlllCLrUro  well  bred,  from  my  own  dogs. 
Lon  £  ears,  wavy  coats.  Males,  $1 0.OO;  females,  #5.00. 
Reference  R.  N.-Y.  O.  11.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 

w,aw  U  AIYVfTk  4  years,  one  of  the  best.  Young 
rllX  n  1 1 1 1 1\  1 1  dogs  partly  trained.  Long  eared, 

*  VI Ja  HVWll*/  black  and  tan,  10  months,  $15. 
Also  long  eared  pups.  ARTHUR  MULLEN,  Franklin,  Vt. 

‘‘You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

pav  uniliin  DllDC  Nearly  4  months  old,  $1  O.  10 
fUA  nUUIlU  ruro  months  old.  $20.  Long  eai'ed, 
well  bred.  CARL  WOODWORTH,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

a  jnp i-v  1  I  PQ  From  imported  stock,  lfi-month 
AlKEDALLiJ  Old  male,  $25.  Puppies  born 
May  10th,  males,  $10  and  $15;  females,  $7.60  and 
$10.  Eligible  in  A.  K.  C.  H.  N.  CONNER  •  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  3SSSies‘,1?:2S 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS— Prices  reason- 
1  able.  Claude  C.  Gal  linger,  K.  8,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  CD  A  M1ITW  2  years,  due  to  whelpSept. 

COCKER  AY  I V I  Hi  JLi  1st,  $26.  Also  pups,  $5 

and  $10.00.  ARTHUR  MULLEN,  Franklin,  Vt. 

uittL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 

It  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Moss. 

DIIDCDDCnOAl  1  III  Vale  dog, born  last  November, 
i  UnC  DnCU  vvLLIC  House-broken,  very  nice  pup 
in  every  respect,  $25.  11.  1IUR1I,  Thorndike,  Me. 

I  ice  Females,  10  mos.  old.  Puppies  9  weeks  old. 

IULL1L3  TRACY  NEISII,  lleLuneey,  N.  Y. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IN0S.,  Drove  City,  Fa. 

p-il;-  D..«»:««the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UOIIIQ  rUPPICS  CL0YEUN00K  KENNELS, Cbamber»burg,Fa, 

SPRING  PIGS 


FOR  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
QUALITY  STOCK. 


Tel.  0685.  Ho x  140. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


FOR 

SALE 


Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
oss,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50;  8  wks. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 


n  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates, 

A.  M.  LUX 
206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 


Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


FOR 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 

White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  $7.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks 
old,  84.50  each;  8  weeks  old.  85.00  each.  All 
good  blocky  pigs.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival,  if  not 
satisfied  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  All  pigs  sent  on  approval, 

J.  W.  GAIRETY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


GUERNSEYS 


- FOR  SALE - 

2  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

High  Point  Reliance  116552,  born  July  8th, 
1925  and  High  Point  Paramount  128000, 
born  July  30th,  1926.  Both  of  them  good 
individuals. 

Sire — Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  AR, 

14  AR  daughters  including  two  that  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Register. 

Dam — Raymond’s  Morning  Gloi’y  42504, 
731.01  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  5  AR  Daughters. 

Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees, 
or  come  and  see  them. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JULES  BKEUCIIAUlk,  Owner 
Address,  FRANK  IIOOBA,  Superintendent 
Olive  Bridge,  New  York 
Telephone,  8F  21  Shokan 


PROVEN  PRODUCTION 

is  behind  the  dam  of  every  registered  Guernsey 
bull  calf  we  offer  New  England  Dairy  farmers. 

Not  only  this,  but  guaranteed  freedom  from 
Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Abortion. 

We  have  several  fine  Guernsey  bull  calves  at 
present,  at  farmers’  prices. 

Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


GREEN  MEADOW 
GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  unexcelled  opportunity  to  purchase 
young  bulls  of  the  choicest  May  Rose  breeding. 
Grandsons  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  Langwater 
Horatious  and  Border  Raider  out  of  dams  with 
A.  R.  records  up  to  800  lbs.  Federal  accredited. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  WILIIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st; 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silvertvood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  otfer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWJI  0A|,,r  FARMI  (2  *.  1U  *i„  rm,..  r. 


May  Rose  Guernseys:  Yearling  son  of  Maxim  of 
Linda  Vista,  $500.  Two-year-old  Son  of  Langwater 
Eastern  King,  8500.  Three  calves.  Grandsons  of 
Eastern  King,  $50,  $75  and  $150  each.  Three  bred 
heifers,  $150  to  $200  each.  Two  blemished  cows,  $135 
each.  Two  young  fall  cows,  $225  each.  Fresh  cow, 
extra  good,  $300. 

A.  M.  KENNEL  It.  4  Honey  Ilrook,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

3MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  anti  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTQNVILLE,  PA. 


fT’fYD  C  Af  p  Two  loads  feeders,  beef  grades, 
*■  ”AV  CjrlLlj  heifers  and  steei's. 

W.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  BOYDTON,  VA. 


SHEEP 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 

The  Sacred  Sheep  of  Bokara,  the  Sheep 
that  Produce  Persian  lamb  fur,  the  only 
Sheep  that  produces  fur,  a  few  young 
Ewes  and  Ram  lambs  for  sale. 

H.  C.  DAVIS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


nri  AINCC  Rams  and  show  sheep,  single  or  flock. 

i/LLnlliLiu  A.  Hunt  Wheeler  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

7,  GOATS  I\ 

For  Sale— High  Class  Registered 

TOGGENBURG  DOE 

qt.  record  and  her  two  doe  kids.  3  months 
old.  Naturally  hornless.  Photo  on  request. 

$150 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clark,  R.  2,  Pine  City  Place,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


2  SSS  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS  i  g™^oeold2 

years — FOR  SALE.  O.  HON1CKE,  Spring  Valley, N.  Y 


r„,  O-l-  pL-._  2  registered  female  Toggenburg  Goats. 

rOl  oaicuiltiap  Both  milking.  RAT  HUEY,  Voorhecsville,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
strnck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wnl  39th  St.,  New  York 


1000 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  23,  1927 


BEST  QUALITY; 
BABY  CHICKS 

i  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  6Vzc — Mixed,  6c « 

Less  than  100  lots,  add  2oc;  500  lots,  )£c  less;  I 
1,000  lots,  lc  less. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  1 
'  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  ' 

!  T.  J.  EHKENZELLEH,  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 


Pullets 


2-3-4  Months  Old— Free  Range. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Milk  Fed.  Circular. 

BRUNDAGE  BROS.  MU$SgVogP* 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

"White  Leghorns . #2.00  #3.50  #6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery. 

MING0VILLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  509,  Minpoville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  -  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Ready  to  lay  in  August  and  September,  Selected 
from  10,000  Birds  and  from  our  heavy  laying  strain. 
FOR  JULY  ONLY— (20  or  more), 
August  Layers  83.00  each"!  Express 
September  Layers  1.75  each/  Collect 
WRIGHT-STONE  MANOR  FARMS,  NORWAY.  MAINE 


English  Wli.  Leghorns  $ 

8.00  perlOo 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns 

7.00 

tt 

R.  I.  Reds 

9.00 

ft 

Barred  Rooks 

8.50 

tt 

Heavy  Mixed 

8  00 

tt 

Light  Mixed 

6.00 

tt 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T)T  Tf  T  I? '“TO  Pure-bred,  high  egg  laying  strains 
p  1  ,|  ,r<  I  ^ Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 

*  *-**-*m—  m.  Leghorns.  ;Reasonable  prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


U  A  DV  Husky,  Pure  bred  Barred 

DAD  X  CniLIl 3  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  Se*d  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Hollywood  Tancred  Q|  II  I  PTDFor  Sale — 
WHITE"*  LEGHORN  lU  LLL  I  O  April  hatch¬ 
ed,  heavy  laying  strain,  no  culls.  E.  H.  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Nice  While  pill  I  PTC  Fast  of  March  hatch,  $1  .50  each. 

Wyandotte  ■"•■LL  I  w  Carl  Dorn  R.  1  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


CnDCRI  C  200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets — April  hatch- 
rUllONLCed,  fully  developed  at  #1.00  each  to 
quick  buyers.  J.  ALBERTI  -  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

1IIIIIII1II1 II II II II  Mill  II IIIIIII II II II II  HIM  II  III 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A,  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W,  30th  St..  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimi 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  Y ork  City 


The  Henyard 


Chicks  Eat  Sand 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best 
bedding  to  put  around  a  brooder  stove 
for  day-old  chicks.  I  bought  200  White 
Wyandottes  and  got  them  the  day  they 
hatched.  Of  course  I  was  not  to  feed 
them  until  the  next  day,  and  I  put  them 
on  a  sand  floor  around  the  brooder  stove 
and  they  died  until  I  had  lost  half  of 
them.  I  found  their  gizzards  packed 
full  of  sand.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  used  on  brooder-house  floors?  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  lose  some,  but  not  such  a  large 
number.  MRS.  A.  T.  s. 

Illinois. 

Sand  is  frequently  used  upon  brooder- 
house  floors,  though  usually  covered  with 
chaff,  cut  straw  or  other  vegetable  litter. 
Dry  shavings  may  be  used,  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire  must  be  taken  into  account 
and,  if  an  inflammable  litter  is  used  upon 
the  floor,  a  sand  bed  or  other  protection 
from  hot  coals  should  be  placed  beneath 
the  stove  and  made  to  extend  a  distance 
of  two  feet  or  more  about  all  sides  of 
the  base.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  chicks  may  scratch  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  toward  the  stove  when  no  one  is 
present.  A  coal  burning  brooder  stove  is 
as  safe  as  any  such  contrivance  can  be, 
but  there  is  no  heating  apparatus  that 
will  automatically  guard  itself  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  and  make  caution  upon  the  part 
of  a  caretaker  unnecessary.  M.  B.  d. 


Possible  Fowl  Typhoid 

My  hens  started  dying  last  September. 
We  are  losing  all  the  time.  Their  combs 
turn  purple  and  they  have  a  white 
diarrhoea,  last  about  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  die.  Some  drop  off  roost  dead 
over  night,  before  sickness  is  noticed. 

Magnolia.  Del.  l.  d.  l. 

This  sounds  very  much  as  though  you 
might  have  fowl  typhoid  or  a  similar  dis¬ 
ease  present  in  your  flock,  though  there 
are  other  diseases  that  follow  a  very 
similar  course  so  far  as  the  symptoms  you 
mention  are  concerned.  Fowl  typhoid 
may  run  a  long  course  in  a  flock,  birds 
dying  from  time  to  time  with  diarrhoea. 
In  this  disease,  the  liver  is  found  en¬ 
larged,  of  a  bronzed  hue  and  easily  torn. 
It  mayi  not  he  possible  to  distinguish  this 
disease  by  the  symptoms  from  fowl 
cholera.  The  remedy  in  either  case  is  to 
dispose  of  all  sick  fowls  in  such  a  way 
that  their  carcasses  cannot  contaminate 
the  ground,  food  or  water  of  others  in  the 
flock.  Having  got  rid  of  the  sick  birds, 
the  buildings,  premises  and  utensils  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  disinfected  and 
kept  clean.  Such  diseases  are  contagious 
and  spread  from  one  to  another  in  the 
flocks  through  contaminated  soil  and  food. 
The  droppings  of  the  sick  fowls  contain 
the  contagion.  Ridding  the  flock  of  these 
diseases  is  a  matter  of  thorough  clean¬ 
liness  continued  until  the  infective  germs 
are  disposed  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Cost  of  Raising  Capons 

What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  10-lb. 
capon?  Suppose  a  value  of  25c  is  placed 
on  the  bird  when  caponized,  what  will  it 
take  to  grow  it  to  market  size,  granting 
free  range  on  green  feed  Summer  and 
Winter?  I  am  planting  more  yellow 
corn  this  season  than  usual,  and  may 
have  a  surplus  next  Spring.  A  hog  man 
says  it  takes  4  lbs.  of  corn  to  make  1 
lb.  of  pork.  I  want  to  know  how  many 
pounds  of  corn  it  takes  to  make  a  pound 
of  capon,  so  that  I  can  get  an  idea  of 
what  to  do  with  surplus  corn  in  the 
future.  YV.  G.  R. 

Virginia. 

Experiments  carried  on  at  the  Purdue, 
Ind.,  Experiment  Station  in  1916  and 
1917  to  determine  cost  of  raising  White 
Plymouth  Rock  capons  showed  that  it 
required  from  64  to  67  lbs.  of  feed  and 
62  to  79  lbs.  of  skim-milk  to  produce  a 
9%-lb.  capon  at  41  weeks  of  age.  At 
that  time,  the  cost  of  the  food  varied 
from  $1.34  to  $1.88.  The  capons  were 
raised  under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
with  an  abundance  of  range.  M.  B.  D. 


Gapeworms 

I  have  a  number  of  chicks  infected  with 
gapes.  Could  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  gapeworm?  These  chicks 
are  closed  in  large  wire  yards.  Two  yards 
were  plowed  up  and  sown  with  oats 
which  are  now  green,  and  two  are  bare 
hard  ground.  The  chicks  all  have  gapes, 
ranging  from  one  week  old  to  eight  weeks. 
They  were  out  in  the  four  days  of  rain 
which  we  had  recently.  Has  that  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  gapeworm?  Does 
the  gapeworm  come  from  earthworms,  or 
are  they  in  a  class  by  themselves?  Is 
there  any  way  to  rid  the  ground  of  them, 
and  is  there  any  cure  for  them?  These 
coops  cannot  be  moved.  What  is  your 
advice.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Gapeworms  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  though  earthworms  may  contain 
their  eggs  or  larvae  and  thus  convey  them 
to  the  chicks  that  eat  the  earthworms. 
On  this  account,  the  ranging  of  chicks 
early  in  the  morning  or  after  a  shower 
may  expose  them  to  infection  by  the 


earthworms  *that  are  abroad  at  those 
times.  The  gapeworm  is  a  small  red 
worm,  having  a  forked  appearance  when 
the  two  sexes  are  attached  together. 
When  swallowed  by  a  chick,  the  immature 
worms  find  their  way  to  the  windpipe 
and  attach  themselves  to  its  lining,  where 
they  cause  inflammation  and  choking. 
Old  ground  becomes  infested  by  these 
parasites  and  chicks  should  be  kept  off 
from  it.  If  on  concrete  or  board  floors 
that  are  kept  clean,  the  gapeworm  would 
not  reach  the  young  chicks  unless  through 
the  food  given.  Remedies  act  by  me¬ 
chanical  removing  of  the  worms  from  the 
windpipe.  A  loop  of  horse  hair  or  the 
tip  of  a  small  feather  may  be  passed 
down  the  windpipe,  turned  and  with¬ 
drawn.  If  -this  effort  is  successful  in 
dislodging  the  worms,  they  will  be 
coughed  out.  Light  fumigation  with 
fumes  of  sulphur  and  other  remedies  have 
all  been  recommended,  but  none  are  suf- 
fieently  effective  to  be  classed  as  at  all 
positive  cures.  As  with  most  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  prevention  is  worth  far  more  than 
attempts  at  cure  and,  with  the  ease  with 
which  young  chicks  are  now  kept  confined 
for  some  weeks  to  interiors,  through  the 
use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration,  exposure 
to  contaminated  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
poultry-houses  is  not  as  inevitable  as 
formerly.  Runs  floored  with  concrete  are 
also  used  and  give  young  chicks  the  bene- 
fiit  of  outdoor  sunlight.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Ducks 

Last  year  I  raised  ducks  and  had  good 
luck,  but  this  year  they  live  two  or  three 
days,  act  strong  and  well,  and  eat  well. 
Some  of  them  carry  their  heads  and 
necks  crooked  back.  I  feed  sour  milk  and 
bread  crumbs  and  some  oatmeal,  but  have 
been  careful  not  to  over  feed,  also  water 
with  medicine  tablets  in  it.  I  lost  all 
of  the  first,  within  a  week  and  now  have 
12  more,  and  they  are  dying  the  same. 
Some  of  them  have  watery,  swollen  eyes. 
I  changed  drakes  last  Fall  so  have  one 
that  is  unrelated  to  ducks.  T.  m. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  various  causes  of  deaths 
among  young  ducklings,  of  course,  but  a 
common  one  seems  to  be  overfeeding  and 
improper  rations.  An  authority  upon 
duck  raising  says  that  ducklings  should 
be  fed  upon  a  mash  composed  largely  of 
wheat  bran,  low-grade  flour  and  about 
15  per  cent  of  cornmeal,  with  10  per 
cent  of  ground  meat  scrap  and  5  per  cent 
of  coarse  sand.  Mix  in  plenty  of  green 
food,  as  green  rye,  clover,  etc.  Both  over¬ 
feeding  and  feeding  a  too  highly  concen¬ 
trated  ration  is  responsible  for  many 
deaths.  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  young  ducks  and  cau  only  sug¬ 
gest  the  above  as  a  possible  cause  of 
your  ill  luck.  m.  b.  d. 


Crop-bound  Chickens 

Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  for  crop- 
bound  hens  or  chickens?  Last  Winter  I 
lost  several  hens  owing  to  their  being 
crop-bound.  I  used  hay  for  litter  to 
scratch  in,  and  think  this  caused  the 
trouble.  Now  I  am  having  the  same 
trouble  with  my  chickens.  They  are 
about  eight  weeks  old,  and  had  a  grass 
run,  but  have  eaten  all  the  grass  off.  I 
feed  them  lawn  lippings.  Do  you  think 
this  would  cause  it?  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  them 
get  rid  of  what  is  in  the  crop.  F.  A.  s. 

Mendon,  Mass. 

Fowls  are  apt  to  eat  dry  grass,  feathers 
or  other  indigestible  substances  that  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  crop  and  stop  the  outlet 
of  that  organ.  By  giving  warm  water 
and  gently  manipulating  the  crop  the  ob¬ 
struction  may  sometimes  be  softened  and 
permitted  to  move  one  way  or  the  other, 
but,  in  severe  cases,  it  will  be  likely  to  be 
necessary  to  open  the  crop  by  an  incision 
oyer  it  and  remove  the  contents.  The  in¬ 
cision  may  then  be  sewed  up  with  fine 
silk  and,  if  skillfuly  done,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  a  successful  outcome.  Keeping 
the  birds  away  from  such  indigestible 
foods,  if  possible,  may  help,  but  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Countrywide  Situation 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  STAPLE  CROPS  ;  FARM¬ 
ERS  POSITION  A  LITTLE  BETTER. 

Potato  cost  of  production  ran  close  to 
70c  per  bushel  last  year.  Figures  based 
on  returns  from  over  a  thousand  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  potato  regions  show  that 
about  that  average  for  labor,  fertilizer, 
rent  of  land,  supplies  and  the  rest.  Cost 
was  as  low  as  56c  in  parts  of  the  West 
and  up  to  77c  in  the  South.  It  ranged  a 
little  above  70e  in  the  Northeastern 
States. 

Eastern  growers  use  more  fertilizers, 
sc  d  and  labor,  but  they  get  better  yields 
and  would  have  about  as  much  profit  as 
a  '  potato  growers  considering  the  high¬ 
er  average  price  of  the  product  in  the 
East.  It  appears  that  the  eastern  potato 
farmer,  in  a  fair  crop  season,  is  in  a 
comfortable  position  when  potatoes  sell 
at  $1  or  more  at  shipping  point.  When 
they  go  lower  than  75c  it  means  that  he 


must  scale  down  the  allowance  for  labor 
and  use  of  his  land  and  equipment.  Some 
years  even  the  fertilizer  bills  have  had  to 
wait. 

MUCH  CORN  BELOW  COST 

The  same  set  of  reports  show  average 
cost  of  producing  corn  to  be  70c  a  bushel 
for  the  last  season’s  crop.  It  ran  up  to 
91c  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  down 
nearly  to  60c  in  the  corn  belt.  Farmers 
have  been  selling  corn  below  fair  cost 
much  of  the  time  the  past  two  years.  The 
recent  price  upturn  to  about  $1  brought 
cheer  to  corn-selling  farmers.  Most  of 
the  corn  raised  is  fed  out  on  the  farm  and 
the  price  of  meat,  butter,  milk  and  eggs 
is  the  real  measure  of  corn  values  to 
many  producers. 

The  recent  rise  in  price  changes  the 
situation  considerably.  Some  farmers 
avIio  have  been  feeding  out  corn  to  hogs 
will  find  it  profitable  to  sell  more  of  the 
grain  in  view  of  the  downward  tendency 
of  hog  prices  the  past  year  and  the  in¬ 
crease  reported  in  production  of  young 
pigs.  The  situation  will  tend  to  cheek 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  pig  crop 
the  coming  Fall  season. 

Dairymen  and  poultry  keepers  are  in 
somewhat  the  same  position.  Production 
in  these  lines  has  been  very  heavy  and 
the  price,  at  least  the  price  of  eggs,  not 
high  enough  to  offset  the  rising  trend  of 
the  feed  market  this  Spring  and  Summer. 
Poultry  flocks  have  been  increasing  rapid¬ 
ly  the  past  few  years,  but  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  increase  should  halt 
for  a  while. 

Coming  back  to  the  cost  of  production, 
wheat  makes  a  better  showing  than  other 
grains  compared  with  the  market  price 
most  of  the  time.  Average  cost  was  not 
far  from  $1  per  bushel  in  the  regions  that 
raise  most  of  the  market  crop.  The  price 
has  run  fully  20c  above  reported  cost  in 
the  wheat  country.  Cotton,  with  average 
yield  per  acre,  cost  the  farmer  last  sea¬ 
son  15  to  16c  and  showed  no  profit  but 
sometimes  a  loss  at  prices  ruling  most  of 
the  time  the  past  season.  Cost  of  this 
crop  varies  greatly,  running  above  20c  on 
some  farms,  but  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
where  they  do  more  of  the  work — even 
the  picking — by  machinery,  the  cost  was 
cut  down  to  about  10c,  although  at  some 
loss  of  quality.  It  looks  as  if  more  and 
more  of  the  cotton  acreage  would  shift  to 
that  region. 

General  market  condition  of  the  farmer 
looked  a  little  better  in  July  than  during 
the  Spring  months.  The  two  most  im¬ 
portant  products,  grain  and  cotton,  had 
advanced  sharply.  Potatoes  were  selling 
fairly  high  for  the  time  of  year.  Butter 
prices  about  held  their  own  at  a  level  a 
little  above  that  of  last  season,  and  eggs 
began  to  rise  again  after  the  height  of 
production  had  been  past.  Fruits  have 
been  selling  well,  although  too  large  a 
crop  of  cantaloupes  and  strawberries 
brought  low  prices  at  times.  An  impor¬ 
ts  it  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  many  goods  that  the  farmer  buys 
to  sink  gradually  to  lower  prices.  The 
all  around  farmer’s  dollar  buys  more  than 
at  any  time  for  some  months  past. 

HIGHER  FEED  COSTS 

The  least  favorable  position  is  that  of 
the  farmer  who  has  to  buy  most  of  his 
feed.  Prices  in  July  were  about  $4  per 
ton  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  mostly  in  the  kinds  of  feed 
bought  heavily  by  dairymen  and  poultry 
feeders.  The  recent  tendency  has  been 
somewhat  downward,  losing  about  $2  of 
the  advance  in  early  July  compared  with 
the  June  average.  The  larger  crop  of 
Spring  wheat  will  tend  to  keep  wheat 
feeds  down.  Corn  feeds  will  follow  the 
corn  market,  which  is  higher  now,  because 
of  fears  regarding  the  coming  crop.  It 
has  been  a  poor  growing  season  for  corn 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Cottonseed 
meal  followed  the  rest  of  the  market  up¬ 
ward  but  is  still  somewhat  of  a  bargain 
considering  its  concentrated  feeding  value. 

The  hay  crop  is  the  backbone  of  gen¬ 
eral  farming  in  the  North  and  East,  and 
a  heavy  yield  is  coming  this  year.  Some 
of  the  1927  crop  of  Alfalfa  raised  in  New 
York  State  lias  appeared  on  city  markets. 
Timothy  hay  is  selling  poorly  except  for 
best  grades.  Western  hay  markets  tend 
lower  because  of  slack  demand. 

EARLY  POTATO  GROWERS  CHEERFUL 

During  July  and  August  eastern  potato 
markets  will  draw  chiefly  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
A  heavy  crop  is  being  harvested  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  mid-summer  potato 
region,  and  growers  are  confident  of  fair 
prijees  because  the  mid-western  early 
crop  is  not  especially  heavy  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  good  many  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey  potatoes  will  find  a  market  in 
Chicago  and  other  western  markets. 
Prices  have  tended  downward  as  usual  in 
Summer,  but  July  markets  still  quoted  an 
average  of  about  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  early 
in  the  month.  This  is  about  the  same 
July  price  as  in  1926  and  in  1925.  These 
were  short  crop  seasons.  The  crop  this 
season  is  moderate  in  the  Summer  ship¬ 
ping  States.  Reports  from  dealers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  main  northern  crop  will  be 
good  and  the  acreage  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  For  this  reason  the  early  dug  po¬ 
tatoes  may  have  some  advantage.  G.  b.  f. 


Auntie  :  “Do  you  ever  play  with  bad 
little  boys,  Willie?”  Willie:  “Yes,  Aun¬ 
tie.”  Auntie  :  “I’m  surprised.  Why  don’t 
you  play  with  good  little  boys?”  Willie: 
“Their  mothers  won’t  let  me.” — Answers. 
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p;  Vigorous!  Healthy! 

Prolific!  Low  Priced!  & 

A  Send  for  Booklet  A 

Q  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  ^ 

220  N.  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  jsS 

WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  breeds — Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds — 
for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Blood  tested — $11.00 
per  100  Chicks — July  and  August  deliveries 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8,  10,  12 
weeks,  also  ready-to-lay 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELANK^N.  J. 

To  Make  Money  poultry 

You  must  get  EGGS  from  Sept,  to  January  when  prices 
are  high— and  the  only  way  to  get  these  E&GS  is  to  have 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched  in  March  and 
early  April— WE  HAVE  THEM. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 

4  Months  Old—F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank 
July  and  August  Delivery,  $1.75 
Ready  to  lay  Aug.,  Sept,  delivery  $2.00 

25#  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENR  AUCH  FARMS  newjersJey 


S.  C.  WHITE  PITI  I  CTQ 
LEGHORN  rULLEilO 

from  closely  selected,  heavy  laying  stock.  Wyckoff 
Strain.  March,  April  and  May  hatches  for  de¬ 
livery  at  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks.  Best 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying.  fishEK  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  7c 
Barred  Rocks ........  9c 

R.  I.  Reds .  9c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guarantet  (i.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

©•  I\  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


25 


CHICKS:  S.  C.  Reds...  $3.00 

Bakred  Rocks . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  75 

White  Lf.ghorns .  2.50 

Light  Mixkd .  2.25 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEU  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 
5.00 

4.50 
4  00 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8  00 
7  00 


S.  C.  W.  IEGH0RN  PULLETS  SSSMKTtfS! 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  WestBeld,  N.  1. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  everyday.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONl.S  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ir.So'Srg-K 

Heavy  Mixed  •  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

OH  AS.  P.  JEWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 

Darlt  color,  certified,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  accredited,  vigorous: 
low  prices  on  chicks  June  1. 
26  $4  00;  60,  $7.75:  100  up,  15c;  500  up,  14c:  1000  up,  13e, 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  to  12  weeks  old  free  range  raised,  free  from  disease  at 
SI  each.  Barred  Rock  and  Rhode  island  Red  Baby  Chicks, 
July  and  August  delivery,  1  Oceach.  Catalog  on  request. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM  -  •  DENTON.  MD. 

MATT1TUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

8  weeks  Pullets  -  -  SB1  lO  per  lOO 

weeks  Pullets  “  -  130  per  lOO 

Circular.  Member  JV.  P.  S.  O.  P-  O.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
_  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7e.  From  our 

own  free  range  ilocks,  100#  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  beaver  McAlisterville,  pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 

Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  fioqlts.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100  ft  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  AMEY  -  Coeolamus,  Pa. 

WS*,TE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  5Ht£&Au^! 

$1. 00  each.  E.  P.  Baldwin,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

Dill  I  ITTC  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLC  I  O  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  It  Ell- W -FARM,  W  oleott,  Ji.  Y. 


|  8-20  weeks — Production  Bred  S.  C. 


1000  PULLETS  White  Leghorns — Laying  Hens. 

Wyckoff  Blood  Lines.  ADAM  SEABURY  -  Seville,  L.  I..  N.  t. 


ROCKS  — LEGHORNS 


UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


8-weeks  old.  S1.0O  each 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings™*! 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner. 

Duckling  and  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  July  3,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Laying  66  out  of  a  possible  70  eggs 
during  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  Storrs 
egg-laying  contest,  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by 
Harold  G.  Colt,  Connecticut,  set  up  a 
new  high  score  in  weekly  production  for 
the  sixteenth  competition.  In  making 
this  record  the  Connecticut  Reds  laid  at 
a  94.2  per  cent  rate. 

White  Leghorns  entered  by  the  Blobus 
Poultry  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  placed 
second  for  the  week  with  a  score  of  61 
eggs.  Two  more  pens  of  the  same  breed 
owned  by  Hilltop  Farm  from  Connecticut, 
and  Charles  Zefers  from  Pennsylvania, 
tied  for  third  position  with  a  lay  of  59 
eggs  each.  The  Broadview  Farm  White 
Leghorns  from  Connecticut,  placed  fourth 
with  a  score  of  58  eggs. 

The  1,400  contest  pullets  shelled  out 
5,840  eggs  during  the  thirty-fifth  week  for 
a  lay  of  59.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  67  eggs  from  last  week's  total, 
but  a  gain  of  639  eggs  over  the  score  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Up 
to  last  Sunday  night  the  contest  flock  laid 
a  grand  total  of  180,366  eggs.  This  is  an 
average  of  128  eggs  for  each  of  the  1,400 
competing  pullets. 

Without  attempting  to  “count  the 
chicks  before  they  are  hatched’’  the  con¬ 
test  management  has  been  attempting  to 
“dope”  in  advance  the  average  annual 
production  for  the  sixteenth  competition, 
the  excellent  score  of  128  eggs  per  hen 
in  the  first  35  weeks  has  stimulated  _  no 
small  amount  of  speculation  on  this  point. 

Past  performance  may  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  in  estimating  what  to  expect 
in  the  future.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true  in  this  particular  case,  but  hens  in 
this  Storrs  contest  have,  in  the  past  10 
years,  average  to  lay  69  per  cent  of  the 
annual  yield  by  July  4.  Since  artificial 
lights  have  been  used,  or  during  the  past 
four  years,  69.5  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
lay  has  been  produced  by  the  holiday.  On 
this  basis  the  management  predicts  the 
record-breaking  figures  of  185  eggs  per 
hen  by  the  end  of  October,  as  compared 
with  the  best  previous  score  of  168  eggs 
per  hen  in  1924. 

Trying  to  estimate  annual  egg  produc¬ 
tion  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  factors  which 
may *  alter  the  final  score.  Yet  if  the 
birds  live  up  to  past  performances — and 
therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  suituation — 
they  will  make  the  185-egg  average. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,709 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
1,517;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.,  1,457. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
775;  S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass,  1,346. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1.694;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,575. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
1,614;  L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H.,  1,576; 
Harold  O.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,539 ;  George  B. 
Treadwell,  Mass.,  1,493. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  1,866;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,810 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Iud., 
1,807 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
1,733 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,709. 


First 


Friz*  White  leghorn  Cock  Production  Class 
Champion  Mediterranean  Male 


New  York  State  Fair .  Sept.  1926.  Bred  and  Owned 
by  Homestead  Poultry  Farms,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Ten-week-old  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
this  high  quality  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Possible  Coccidiosis 

I  have  250  White  Leghorn  pullets,  and 
100  Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  nine  weeks 
old.  They  are  troubled  with  spotted  liver 
and  blind  gut  is  full  of  cheesy  mass.  I 
only  lost  two  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  so 
far,  but  recently  I  noticed  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  lying  on  grass  almost  dead, 
and  killed  her.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
all  the  birds  getting  sick  or  is  there  any 
preventive  for  them?  T.  J.  N. 

Elma,  N.  Y. 

A  spotted  liver  and  blind  guts  filled 
with  a  cheesy  mass  indicate  coccidiosis, 
not  a  contagious  disease  that  spreads  di¬ 
rectly  from  one  fowl  to  another  but  one 
that  is  acquired  through  food  and  drink 
that  has  been  contaminated  by  the  dis¬ 
charges  of  other  birds  or  vermin  which 
carry  the  germs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  diseases  of  young  chicks,  usually 
showing  itself  at  about  four  weeks  of  age 
and  continuing  until  many  in  the  flock  are 
lost.  The  external  symptoms  are  those 
of  gradually  increasing  weakness  with 
the  emaciation  and  disheveled  appearance 
that  accompany  any  slowly  fatal  disease 
but  the  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made  by 
the  marks  you  mention,  a  distended  blind 
gut,  filled  with  a  brownish,  bloody  or 
pasty  mass  and  spots  of  discoloration  up¬ 
on  the  liver.  Chicks  that  survive  may 
carry  the  disease  as  long  as  they  live. 
Mature  fowls  transmitting  it  through 
their  eggs  to  their  progeny.  Premises  up¬ 
on  which  chicks  are  raised  year  after 
year  may  become  so  saturated  with  the 
organism  of  this  disease  that  chick  rais¬ 
ing  becomes  impossible  and  new  ground 
must  be  sought.  Your  pullets  will  not  ac¬ 
quire  the  disease  if  they  have  not  it  al¬ 
ready  ;  if  they  have,  you  cannot  cure 
them.  M.  B.  D. 


Let’s  hope  the  government  establishes 
more  effective  control  over  the  corn-borer 
than  it  lias  over  certain  corn  products, — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


DARBY 

WHITE  LEGH0RNC 

Are  Great  Layers 

Our  contest  records  at  Vineland,  Bergen  Co., 
Long  Island  and  Storrs  demonstrate  it.  Our 
Storrs  record  of  253  eggs  per  pullet  is  surpreme 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Our  customers  report  flock  averages  from  180 
to  200  eggs.  A  flock  of  1,200  Darby  pullets 
avejaged  194.4  eggs  for  1925-26. 

l(Pl2  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

All  from  blood  tested  Breeders 

CT  n  A  DRV  NORTH  BRANCH 
•  *  •  HttlYIl  I  NF.W  JF.RSF.Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  onr 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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6.50 

12  00 
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BABY  CHICKS  C.O.  Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you  set  cnicKS. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  Ilocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Drleac 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

SENDKO  M0NET«(M 

Juet  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D-  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy  puretred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
lo-lay  flocks. 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  7c  Buff  Leghorns .  8c 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  3c 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks . 10c 

Mixed .  7c  Heavy  Mixed .  8c 

Orders  for  60  chicks,  one  cent  per  chick  more,  for  25Ichicks, 
two  cents  per  chick  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y-  Sliver  Lakea  Ind. 

~BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 


Brown  Leghorn 
Rocks  &  Reds. 

Wyckoff  .  4.25 

Assorted  or  Mix..  2.00 
100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Richfield,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  AUG.  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  Aug.  2-9-16-23-30 

Large  type  Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  ma  tings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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$60.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 
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Order  from 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25  $4.00  $7 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  5.50  1  O 

Mixed  Chicks  2.26  4.00  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  s-m 

ULLET  S 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-weeks  old.  July  and  August  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black.,  j  £!riooo 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  1 4.00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  16  .OOper  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  8. OOper  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7 


CHICKS 


From  highest  quality  free  range  stock 
bred  for  egg  production  and  stamina. 
Every  customer  satisfied.  per  too 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  -  •  $8 

S.C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  •  10 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  •  10 

Light  Mixed  $7;  Heavy  •  8 

Special  prices  on  600  or  1000  lots,  10075  pre¬ 
paid;  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

f  AIK  V  lEut  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerstowii,  Pa.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3 

BABY  CHICKS 

1 0Or/c  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Mixed  -  -  - 

Assorted  Chicks  • 

Light  Mixed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - 
Broiler  or  Mixed  Chicks 
!^c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots.  Full  count,  100  % 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CIIEKHY  HILL,  POULTRY  FARM 
IV  m.  N  ace.  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 
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2.00 
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30  00 

55 

Box  166 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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60 
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$2.25 

$4.00 

$  7 
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5.00 

8 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

2.00 

3.50 

6 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 

100  500 

$7.00  $34.00 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Special  Leghorns -j 
Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  l 
Rhode  Island  Reds  f 

Heavy  Broilers  J 

Light  Broilers  3.50 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Icfeesburg,  Pa 


9.00  44.00 


6.00  30.00 


25  50  100 

S.C.  White*  Brown  Leghorns  $3.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  .  2.7ft  ft.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  0.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100 %  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTEK  YALLEYHATCHERY,  Box51, McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


25  50  lOO 

S.  C  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 


Free  range  flocks.  100  «  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  IiAUVEB,  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


1ARVIS9  CHICKS 
IHnria  PULLETS 


m 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

B.  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds...  .$2. 7ft  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50 

Odds  and  Ends .  2.25  4.00  7.00  82.50 

Stony  Point  Hatchery  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100#  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

$2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

2.75  5.00]  9.00 

1.75  8.25  6.00 

Coeolamus,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghox-ns 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  - 
Mixed  or  Broilers  ... 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM 


Dr.  Romig’s  CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Dit114»4-c  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  UP 

rUUClA  White  Leghorns  -  -  .  #>*  = 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pat 

BABY  «  so  100 

I  a  a  ■  mm  mm  ®  W.  Lejrhorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

U  I  fl  1/  Light  Mixed  2.00  3-50  6-00 

UnlulxO  H6aVy  “SS  ran"--'50  " " 

100#  delivery — Circular. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs,  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa, 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 


July  &  August  Prices 

'  *  n w.  r  • 


60 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.00 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  4.50 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.00 

R.  1.  Reds  5.00 

Black  Minorcas  6.00 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00 

Special  handling  &  postage  paid, 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


100 

i  7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
11.00 
7.00 
100%  live  arrival 
Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$  60 
70 
80 
80 
lOO 
60 


G.  M.  HA  BECKER 


YORK,  PA. 


Pill  I  FT'J  White  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Accred 
•  ULLL  I  0  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  P0ULTRT  C0-,  Sngarcreefi,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio 

WWYA  N  nflTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  I  HI1  UU  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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July  23,  192T 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Last  week  a  small  restaurant  keeper 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  persuaded  by  a 
couple  of  well-dressed  gentlemen  that  a 
machine  which  they  presented  and  oper¬ 
ated  would  print  money,  in  fact  they  ap¬ 
parently  printed  brand  new  bills  in  his 
presence.  The  restauranter  had  $20,000, 
and  borrowed  $13,000  to  make  up  the 
price  of  the  machine.  To  celebrate  the 
sale  and  his  future  wealth,  he  took  two 
drinks  of  whiskey  from  the  salesmen, 
and  then  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke 
the  $33,000  and  the  salesmen  were  gone. 
Cupidity  and  gullibility  were  the  motive 
forces  in  this  trick.  Country  people 
often  do  foolish  things,  but  their  city 
cousin  beat  them  to  it  in  the  vain  lure 
of  sudden  unearned  fortune. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  postal 
authorities  will  allow  such  ideas  as  this 
I  am  about  to  mention.  On  May  13 
through  the  mail  came  a  parcel  enclos¬ 
ing  a  bottle  of  perfume,  asking  for  $1  or 
return  perfume.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
it  as  I  thought  it  illegal.  I  noticed  in 
your  paper  about  “Necktie  Tyler.”  Is 
this  the  same?  The  company’s  name  is 
the  New  Process  Co.,  Box  E,  Warren, 
Pa.  I  am  sure  if  we  sent  potatoes  to 
different  people  like  this  they  would  just 
say  thanks  and  keep  them.  Today  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  bill  from  this  company  for  one 
bottle  of  perfume.  What  should  I  do? 
I  did  not  order  it.  MRS.  J.  s.  E. 

Long  Island. 

There  is  no  violation  of  the  Post  Office 
regulations  in  sending  out  goods  that  have 
not  been  ordered.  We  would  advise  those 
receiving  perfume  sent  in  this  way  from 
the  New  Process  Co.  of  Warren,  Pa.,  sim¬ 
ply  to  lay  the  perfume  aside,  do  not  make 
any  use  of  it  and  don’t  pay  for  it  or  re¬ 
turn  it.  If  the  New  Process  Co.  want 
it  back,  let  them  come  and  get  it.  The 
recipients  are  under  no  obligation  to 
either  return  it  or  pay  for  it  unless  they 
use  it. 

I  have  a  farm  I  am  very  anxious  to 
sell  and  have  received  the  enclosed  circu¬ 
lars  from  Co-operative  Selling,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  claiming  they  can  sell  my  farm 
for  me.  Is  the  fee  all  they  are  looking- 
for?  I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
years,  and  I  certainly  would  not  know 
how  to  get  along  without  it.  J.  E.  TJ. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  advance  fee  is  what  C.  N. 
Shepard,  who  does  business  under  the 
title  of  Co-operative  Selling,  is  after. 
Where  the  “co-operative”  comes  in  we  do 
not  know,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  “selling”  being  done  by  Shepard. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  is 
another  concern  soliciting  advance  fees 
from  those  having  property  for  sale.  This 
easy-money  scheme  has  been  exposed 
time  and  time  again. 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Public  Ledger  and  North  American, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  27,  business  rec¬ 
ords  column,  bankruptcy  petitions  filed, 
which  gives  notice  of  a  bankruptcy  peti¬ 
tion  filed  by  Eugene  J.  Reefer  or  E.  J. 
Reefer  trading  as  Domino  House,  Domino 
Publishing  Company,  E.  J.  Reefer,  Poul¬ 
try  Vitamins  Company,  Beauty  Art  So¬ 
ciety,  Maison  Madeline  and  Galler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  269  S  Ninth  St.,  which 
is  the  address  of  all  the  activities  enum¬ 
erated  above.  M.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  legal  notice  states  no  liabilities  or 
assets  scheduled.  If  Mr.  Reefer  discon¬ 
tinues  the  lines  he  has  been  following 
the  cheap  papers  will  miss  his  patronage, 
and  the  reading  public  will  benefit  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  The  public,  of 
course,  has  paid  for  Reefer’s  fake  adver¬ 
tising  so  often  denounced  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  caught  by  a 
fake  firm  of  self-appointed  rabbit  growers, 
the  Fur  and  Food  Society  of  New  York 
City.  I  spent  a  good  amount  of  money 
and  never  could  have  any  satisfaction 
from  them.  They  never  bought  a  single 
rabbit  back  from  me.  I  find  in  your 
paper  since  then  that  those  people,  un¬ 
der  th^  name  of  Standard  Food  and  Fur 
Association,  were  imposing  on  ignorant 
and  (may  I  say  it)  stupid  people  like 
me.  Last  week  I  received  advertisement 
from  a  firm,  Stahl’s  Outdoor  Enterprise 
Co.,  Holmes  Park,  Mo.,  that  looks  to  me 
exactly  the  same  except  for  the  location 
which  this  time  is  more  remote  and  in 
consequence  more  difficult  to  investigate. 
Will  you  say  something  in  your  paper  on 


that  subject  and  may  be  save  a  good  deal 
of  money  from  being  wasted  that  way?  It 
is  very  bad  that  there  is  not  a  good 
strong  law  that  will  help  put  crooks  in 
jail.  R.  o. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Stahl’s  Outdoor  Enterprise  is  not  op¬ 
erated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  old 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association. 
Stahl  only  agrees  to  pay  meat  prices  for 
the  stock  and  we  have  no  complaints  that 
he  fails  to  live  up  to  this  agreement.  Of 
course  there  is  little  advantage  in  the 
“buy  back”  agreement  at  meat  prices,  as 
breeders  can  secure  that  in  the  regular 
market.  But  so  far  as  our  reports  show 
Stahl  makes  good  on  his  terms  of  sale. 
All  the  other  concerns  employing  the 
“buy  back”  scheme  to  sell  rabbits  of¬ 
fered  fabulous  prices  for  the  animals 
raised  from  their  stock,  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  living  up  to  the  agreement. 


I  have  received  no  answer  to  the  note 
I  sent  you  regarding  the  seed  that  I  sent 
you  on  approval.  Will  you  please  stop 
right  now  and  either  return  the  seed  or 
mail  me  your  check  or  money  order? 
Time  is  getting  very  short  for  the  sale  of 
seed  and  it  is  imperative  that  I  hear 
from  you  immediately.  Awaiting  your 
prompt  action,  I  am  Mary  Best. 

St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  the  “Necktie 
Tyler”  of  the  seed  trade.  Our  regular 
advice  neither  to  pay  for  nor  return 
goods  sent  out  without  orders  applies  to 
seeds  as  well  as  other  commodities. 
“Mary”  should  call  for  the  seeds  if  she 
desires  them. 


The  following  from  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  reveals  another 
form  of  deceptive  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  work-at-home  schemes : 

“LADIES,  gentlemen,  earn  $50-$100 
weekly  at  home,  spare  time,  experience 
unnecessary.  Self-addressed  envelope 
brings  particulars.  Normandie  System, 
114-4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.” 

Investigation  of.  the  above  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  reveals  that  the  proposition  is  the 
sale  of  a  book  of  recipes  for  candy  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  home.  The  respondent  re¬ 
ceives  a  form  letter  which  states  that 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  extremely  lucra¬ 
tive,  the  subject  paying  as  high  as  $1  per 
pound  for  the  candy.  The  letter  further 
reads : 

“We  send  our  illustrated  book  and 
other  printed  matter  for  which  there  is 
a  small  charge  of  $1.  The  directions  are 
very  simple  and  easily  understood.  There 
is  no  charge  except  that  of  $1  which  pays 
for  the  book  and  other  printed  matter. 
We  gladly  furnish  you  with  whatever  in¬ 
formation  you  might  desire.” 

When  the  dollar  is  sent,  the  respond¬ 
ent  receives  a  booklet  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  various  candy  recipes.  With  the 
booklet  is  ia  price-list  and  circular  letter. 
The  letter  states  in  part  “Please  bear  in 
mind  that  before  we  buy  your  candy  it 
must  be  passed  by  our  inspection  depart¬ 
ment  and  you  must  first  send  us  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  the  candies  you  will  want 
to  make.” 

According  to  the  first  literature  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  company  if,  after  send¬ 
ing  the  dollar  the  prospective  worker  is 
not  satisfied  this  amount  less  the  com¬ 
pany’s  incidental  expenses,  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 


Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Universal  Card  Company,  799  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
firm?  I  received  a  letter  from  them 
wanting  home  workers  to  paint  cards. 
They  wanted  me  to  4end  $1  for  the  paint¬ 
ing  outfit,  which  I  did.  I  did  not  receive 
the  outfit  or  hear  from  them,  so  I  wrote, 
and  my  letter  was  refused  and  returned 
to  me.  I  am  enclosing  the  envelope 
which  I  sent  and  also  the  one  which  they 
sent  to  me  at  first.  They  certainly  must 
have  received  the  dollar  or  they  wouldn’t 
have  refused  my  second  letter.  Could 
you  do  anything  for  me  to  get  my  $1 
back?  My  main  object  is  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  mrs.  j.  v.  M. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Universal 
Card  Co.,  799  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
sent  an  order  to  the  Postmaster  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  signed  by  Nat.  Friedlander 
and  Sidney  Doernes  as  co-partners  to  re¬ 
turn  to  senders  all  mail  addressed  to  them 
at  the  above  address.  This  has  been 
done  since  March  31,  but  from  the  above 
report  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
able  to  collect  considerable  money  be¬ 
fore  they  refused  mail.  They  advertised 
for  homeworkers  to  paint  and  decorate 
cards  and  all  correspondence  was  returned 
to  them  because  of  their  request  to  an¬ 
swer  on  the  other  side  of  their  letters,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  present  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  is  simply 
another  case  of  a  work-at-home  scheme 
operated  for  the  advance  fee. 


3  Ways  to  Make  Money 
on  Summer  Feeding 

Feeding  the  Dry  Cow 
Feeding  the  Dairy  Heifer,  and 

Feeding  The  Milking 
Herd . 

“Feed  a  grain  ration  in  summer”  is 
the  slogan  today  in  the  leading  dairy 
districts.  And  almost  invariably  these 
summer  rations  include  Linseed  Meal. 

Why  are  these  prosperous  farmers  no 
longer  satisfied  with  pasture  alone,  in 
summer?  Because  a  richer  ration  — 
with  Linseed  Meal  —  pays  immediate 
profits  and  gives  a  double  return 
through  building  up  the  vitality  of  cows 
for  high  milk  production  in  fall  and  winter. 

Now  is  the  time  that  counts!  This  free  booklet  shows 
you  how  summer  feeding  affects  your  whole  year’s 
profits.  Includes  practical  summer  rations  to  fit  in 
with  other  feeds  used  in  your  district 


eminent  Silage 
Bulletins  Index . 


Do  These  Two  Jobs 
at  One  Time— 

1.  Kill  the  Corn  Borer  —  trap, 
him  in  your  silo! 

2.  Convert  your  green  com  in- . 
to  silage  while  it  is  in  the 
best  condition. 

You  can  do  both  these  jobs  at  the  same 
time  with  a  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage 
Cutter.  It’s  a  profit-maker  in  every  . 
way.  Reduces  cost  of  your  silage  and 
you  can  make  a  good  profit  for  your¬ 
self  filling  silos  for  neighbors  who  do 
not  have  a  cutter. 

Features  such  as  the  perfectly  balanced, 
guaranteed -for -life  flywheel,  Hyatt  ' 
roller  bearings,  end-thrust  bearings, 
automatic  feeder,  non-clog  blower  and 
twist-proof  frame  make  it  the  preferred  ' 
silo  filler  among  farmers  who  have 
used  all  makes. 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
valuable  Gov- 


UNAD1LLA  SILO  CO.,  Distributor 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


[.B. Rowell  Co. 


130 4 Lincoln  Aye.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Send/or/ree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOf 
STORM  PROOE  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE^* 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL  FI  RE’  PRGDFI  NG  -COMPANY\ 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  s 


Cuts  Corn  Borer 

into  ys  inch  pieces 


~-~JI  *  knives 

r"  *  ^  insure 


ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutter 


All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running — low  speed — better 
ensilage — lifetime  service — sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes:  “  Your  8-12- 
16  Ross  Cutter  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  power  to  spare— filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter.”  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 


The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  “What  UsersSay.” 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
362  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs  —  Brooder  Houses — Garages — Mills 


MORE  SILO  fir  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


We  give  you  factory  price  on 
this  silo.  Continuous  open  door 
front,  permanent  steel  ladder 
and  other  Griffin  features. 

Ask  for  our  new  free  catalog, 
"The  Story  of  the  Griffin  Silo.” 
It  is  a  story  yon  can’t  afford  to 
miss  reading.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  30  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Width  of  Country  Roads 

What  is  the  lawful  width  of  the  com¬ 
mon  country  dirt  roads,  township  and 
county,  not  the  State  highways,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  An  old  surveyor  said  they 
were  from  20  to  30  ft.,  and  could  not  be 
more  than  33  ft.  unless  by  special  act. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  l.  s. 

The  usual  width  of  a  country  road  is 
16  ft.,  and  under  the  old  township  laws 
roads  were  designated  to  be  16  ft.  in 
width.  The  State  roads  are  30  ft.  in 
width,  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
State  to  widen  the  road  if  necessary  to 
take  care  of  traffic.  H.  R. 


Liability  on  Lease 

A  had  rented  an  apartment  from  B  and 
signed  a  lease  for  one  year  up  to  Aug.  31, 
1927.  After  living  there  seven  months  A 
bought  a  house  and  notified  the  landlord 
on  April  1,  and  moved  out  April  15,  after 
paying  the  rent  up  to  June  1.  At  the 
time  of  moving  the  landlord  accepted  the 
keys  from  the  apartment.  Can  B  hold 
A  for  remaining  three  months’  rent? 

New  Jersey.  w.  s.  B. 

When  two  parties  make  a  lease  both 
parties  are  responsible  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  same  according  to  the  terms 
thereof.  In  this  instance  A  would  be 
liable  for  the  payment  of  rent  for  July 
and  August  and  by  an  action  being 
brou'ht  by  B,  B  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  in  the  amount  of  the 
two  months’  rent.  H.  B. 


Joint  Deed 

My  husband  and  I  wish  to  purchase 
property  as  joint  tenants  by  the  entirety, 
that  is,  either  of  us  to  own  it  on  the 
death  of  the  other.  Is  this  permissible 
under  New  Jersey  law?  MRS.  G.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

In  New  Jersey  a  husband  and  wife  may 
hold  property  as  joint  tenants  and  upon 
the  death  of  one  the  survivor  will  be¬ 
come  the  owner  of  the  entire  property. 
In  the  event  that  37ou  take  title  to  a 
piece  of  property  you  should  see  that  the 
deed  is  made  out  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  giving  names  of  both,  “John  Smith 
and  Mary  Smith,  his  wife.”  H.  B. 

Gravel  Pit  on  Adjoining 
Property 

I  own  a  farm  which  joins  another 
farm.  This  owner  has  sold  some  acres  of 
his  farm  joining  me  to  a  contractor,  who 
is  going  to  dig  it  up  with  a  steam  shovel. 
He  says  he  will  leave  four  feet  between 
me  and  this  20-foot  deep  gravel  pit.  I 
would  like  to  know  just  how  much  space 
the  law  allows  between  property  when  it 
is  sold  to  a  company  for  that  business. 
I  think  it  is  too  close,  as  I  am  afraid  of 
a  wash,  and  that  there  will  be  trouble 
with  my  bank.  G*  A. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  law  stating  that  a  person 
shall  keep  a  specific  number  of  feet  from 
another  man’s  property  when  digging  up¬ 
on  his  own  property.  It  is  a  matter  of 
law  that  if  a  person  digs  on  his  own 
property  and  by  so  digging,  digs  away 
the  lateral  support  from  the  property  of 
his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor’s  property 
caves  in,  he  is  then  liable  for  damages 
for  the  cave-in.  H.  r. 


He  had  recently  gone  to  a  new  job, 
and  a  friend  found  him  very  chippy  about 
it.  “I’m  pretty  well  my  own  master,”  he 
said.  “I  can  get  there  any  time  I  like 
before  eight  and  leave  when  I  like  after 
six.” — Midland  Daily  Tribune. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  liouseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AN  ALL  AROUND  farmer  wanted  at  $65  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2490,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— High-grade  gardener  permanently  for 
Westchester  estate;  all  conveniences;  state  na¬ 
tionality,  age,  family  and  full  experience  first 
letter;  must  be  able  to  drive  car  when  needed, 
no  touring;  do  not  answer  unless  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  ample  references  this  line;  no  handy 
man  or  beginner  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2507, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  familiar  with  cutting  and  skid¬ 
ding  logs;  $75  a  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  who  desires  good  home  and  good  sur¬ 
roundings,  cook  for  four  in  kitchen  and  four 
in  house,  same  meals  on  same  stove,  also  some 
housework;  only  permanent  worker  need  apply; 
salary  $75.  DR.  GILMAN,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 
Phone,  Peekskill  1070. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment.) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  refined  couple  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  of  a  small  outing  club;  honesty 
and  neatness  absolutely  essential;  would  prefer 
a  man  who  has  had  experience  with  horses  and 
dogs;  someone  with  executive  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  the  help  and  order  the  supplies;  for  such  a 
person  we  have  a  very  attractive  proposition; 
no  one  without  references  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  work  in 
dairy  room  to  bottle  milk  and  wash  milk  bot¬ 
tles;  must  be  neat,  clean  and  have  experience. 
Apply  ROSE  WAY  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa.  Phone 
315M. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing;  private  family,  no  laundry;  wages  $65; 
answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars  and 
references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  as  herdsman  and 
foreman  for  a  herd  of  registered  cattle;  prefer 
party  who  can  furnish  milkers  and  board  a  few 
men;  best  of  wages  and  furnished  house;  good 
buildings  and  equipment;  position  also  open  for 
married  poultryman.  and  single  man  as  milker 
and  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  without  family; 

write,  giving  nationality,  experience,  character 
references  and  salary  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  an  up-to-date  farm,  married  man, 
with  son  or  brother  preferred;  will  pay  high 
wages  and  furnish  up-to-date  house  and  fuel; 
must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  must  be 
good  milker.  ADVERTISER  2536,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  Protestant  man  and  wife  to 
take  charge  of  small,  well-equipped  farm  in 
Northeast  Pennsylvania,  between  ages  of  30  and 
45  years;  must  be  experienced  in  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  and  general  farm  work;  able  to  drive  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  farm  machinery  and  take  full  charge 
and  a  hard  worker;  give  references  and  wages 
in  first  letter,  all  confidential;  no  application 
considered  unless  accompanied  with  late  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  the  ability  and  character.  Apply 
R.  G.  DAVIS,  1166  Murray  St.,  Forty-Fort,  Pa. 


SINGLE  poultryman  for  private  place;  must 
have  experience  in  all  branches;  located  15 
miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2538,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  dairymen  for  dairy  work 
exclusively;  salary  $50,  excellent  board,  single 
room  and  laundry.  ADVERTISER  2542,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  assist  with  general 
housework,  also  two  men  for  haying.  ELMER 
ALBERTI,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  or  milker,  DeLaval  machine  used; 

married  man  preferred;  wife  to  board  two 
or  three  men;  good  wages,  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  references  required.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


TWO  single  farm  hands  and  teamsters;  $60 
per  month,  room  and  board.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
feed  and  milk  cows;  all-year  job;  also  single 
or  married  man  for  general  farm  work.  A.  C. 
CHENEY,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  Protestant,  assist 
general  housework,  drive  Ford  or  Hupmobile; 
$10.  129  REBECCA  AVE.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  must 
be  able  to  milk  three  cows;  steady  position 
for  good  worker  on  well-equipped,  up-to-date 
farm:  $50  and  board  and  lodging.  Address  or 
reply  L.  K.  GOTTLIEB,  Medfield,  Mass. 


SWISS  dairyman  wanted  to  take  care  of  small 
herd  of  Jersey  cows  and  be  generally  useful; 
good  home  for  right  party;  state  particulars. 
Write  ADVERTISER  2547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  also 
experienced  calf  man;  $65  a  month  and  board. 
Address  BOX  155,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  general  farmhand  at  once  by 
colored  farmer;  good  wages,  room  and  board. 
DORSEY  FARM,  Powell,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  good  milkers,  also  experienced 
man  in  milk  room;  certified  dairy.  MARK¬ 
HAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  good,  clean  milkers  for  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  $60  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  with  17  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first- 
class  position;  married,  no  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  strong,  willing 
worker,  farm  raised,  good  mechanic;  no  bad 
habits:  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  2514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Swiss,  26,  with  experience  and 
good  farmer’s  education,  wants  position  on 
good  commercial,  breeding  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  ready  second  week  of  August.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wants  position;  experienced 
gardener;  good  home  preferred,  small  wages; 
reference  furnished.  JOSEPH  ROLLINGER, 
care  Frank  Goetz,  Box  115,  Fairview,  Pa. 


GRADUATE  nurse  wants  position  in  country; 

private  nursing  excepted.  ADVERTISER  2525, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  for  August  1,  herdsman  or 
dairyman,  first-class  buttermaker;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  BOX  166,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  man,  32,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  repairs,  painting,  garden,  chickens, 
driving.  DANE,  Box  377,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  commercial 
or  private  plant;  life  experience,  coupled  with 
M.  A.  0.,  2  years’  training;  young,  Protestant, 
unmarried;  references  furnished;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  G.  WINSTON  HALL, 
Dudley,  Mass. 


FARMER  wants  $65  month,  above  average 
board;  permanent;  single,  age  40.  5  CHEST¬ 

NUT,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SWISS  wants  steady  position  in  milk  plant  or 
certified  bottling  room:  life-time  experience: 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  2539,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  sober,  reliable  and  willing 
worker,  good  milker,  wants  position;  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17  YEARS  as  dairy  farm  manager  on  well- 
known  farms;  exceptional  experience  and 
training;  excellent  references;  American,  age 
38,  married;  available  August  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Farmer,  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man;  production  clean  dairy  products;  single, 
41;  wfU  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER,  care 
Mrs.  A.  Cross,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  handy  man,  single,  do  gen¬ 
eral  repairing,  carpenter,  mason,  plumbing; 
would  care  for  poultry,  other  live  stock; 
distance  no  object.  ADVERTISER  2546,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  honest,  reliable, 
35,  small  family,  desires  position  farmer  or 
farm  mechanic;  state  everything  first  letter. 
BOX  177,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on 
private  estate;  good  clean  worker,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  40  years  old,  one  boy  19;  willing  to  work 
on  anything;  nationality,  Holland,  20  years  in 
this  country,  over  4  years  and  a  half  on  Hilltop 
Farm;  at  liberty  the  first  of  September,  1927. 
Address  BARTH  VLIETSTRA,  Hilltop  Farm, 
Su.  eld,  Conn. 


FARM  superintendent,  landscape  gardener,  seeks 
change  September  1;  20  years’  experience  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  building  country  homes;  exceptional 
references.  ADVERTISER  2550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  German,  assist  gardener,  with  good 
reference,  desires  position,  especially  for 
greenhouse.  ADVERTISER  2552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  with  house  and  privileges 
on  dairy  farm;  married,  no  children;  can 
milk  20  cows;  New  Jersey  preferred;  salary 
$90  to  $100.  ADVERTISER  2553,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  farm  bred,  desires  position;  pre¬ 
fers  fruit  or  poultry  project.  ADVERTISER 
2554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  job  as  herdsman  or  as 
feeder  of  test  cows;  life  experience;  write 
for  particulars.  FLOYD  SEVERSON,  Gen.  Del., 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  for  private  estate;  man 
handy  with  tools,  drives  car,  understands  gar¬ 
dening;  good  references.  E.  LaPORTE,  634 
Bergen  Ave.,  New  York. 


INTELLIGENT  young  man,  23  years  old,  with 
chauffeur’s  licence,  wants  position  in  country; 
willing  and  energetic.  WILLIAM  GIBSON,  260 
Tenth  St.,  care  Mrs.  Heyer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  American,  wants  position 
on  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  experienced; 
drive  team,  tractor,  trucks,  run  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  good  dry-hand  milker;  must  be  good 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  2557,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  good  character;  carpenter 
by  trade;  wants  general  work,  private  place 
or  small  farm.  F.  HILMERT,  Box  98,  Moun- 
tainville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman;  mar¬ 
ried,  35,  one  child;  experience  in  dairy,  ma¬ 
chinery,  farm  crops,  poultry;  would  accept  job 
as  poultryman  or  gardener;  reliable;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2558,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  some  experience,  single,  Prot¬ 
estant;  clean,  good  character.  .  A.  F.  MEYER, 
1049  E.  Broad  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  on  purebred  cattle  farm,  in 
cattle  department,  by  experienced  single  men. 
ADVERTISER  2559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  strong,  can  drive  tractor,  wants 
position,  general  farm  work.  EMIL  FLEIK- 
ENSTEIN,  227  East  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  married;  10  years’  practical 
experience;  at  liberty  September  30.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
on  private  estate;  married,  36,  2  small  chil¬ 
dren;  3  years  in  present  position;  practical 
herdsman,  reliable,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman, 
excellent  habits.  ADVERTISER  2556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  ^  mile  to  high  school  and 
church;  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  Westtown,  Pa.  C. 
M.  WALN,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SCHUYLER  County,  144  acres  on  road  from 
Corning  to  Watkins  Glen;  good  buildings, 
gravel  soil,  nice  location;  near  school,  church 
and  shipping  point;  equipment  if  wanted.  CHAS. 
COOLEY,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  death  in  family,  beau¬ 
tifully  located  country  place  near  lake  in  the 
Berkshires;  large,  partly  furnished  house  with 
3  fireplaces,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc. ;  50 
acres  of  land;  write  owner,  MRS.  H.  J.  LAMKE, 
303  Pomeroy  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale — IS^-acre  fronting  on  State 
highway  20,  in  the  village  of  Meherrin,  near 
depots,  postoflice,  churches,  school;  good  neigh¬ 
borhood;  good  5-room  house,  garage,  woodshed, 
cement  walks,  new  barn,  new  fences;  improved 
soil  suitable  for  all  crops;  7  acres  Alfalfa,  14 
grass,  rest  woods,  mostly  pine  and  oak;  2  run¬ 
ning  springs,  soft  water;  ideal  for  dairy  or 
poultry;  good  title;  worth  $7,000,  sells  for  $5,500 
cash;  owner,  on  account  of  interests  on  Pacific 
Coast,  must  leave.  Address  BOX  11,  Meherrin, 
Va. 


FARM  in  Monmouth,  Maine,  100  acres,  build¬ 
ings.  Information  FLORA  B.  FROST,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  commercial  poultry  farm 
in  Maryland;  all  buildings  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  electric  feed  grinders  and  mixer  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  incubator  capacity  24,000 
eggs,  brooder-houses  with  hot-water  heating  sys¬ 
tem;  springs,  running  water  and  paved  roads 
on  farm;  plant  built  for  business  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale;  large  flock  of  high-grade  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens;  cost  of  farm,  buildings  and 
equipment  $150,000;  will  sell  for  $100,000,  half 
cash,  balance  1  to  5  years;  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  require  owners  attention  elsewhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WILL  sacrifice  100-acre  farm,  equipped;  15-room 
stone  house,  deep  lawn:  on  concrete  highway; 

I  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2537,  care 
|  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Homestead,  near  Lowville,  N.  Y., 
130  fertile  acres,  efficient  equipment;  good 
dairy  barn,  40  head  purebred  Holsteins,  tuber¬ 
culin  tested;  tool  house,  garage,  brick  residence; 
electricity,  furnace,  bathroom;  tenant  house; 
money  maker.  Address  O.  S.  RICE,  234  State 
St.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


W  VNTED — Large  estate,  modern  improvements; 

send  full  information,  exact  location  and  low¬ 
est  price.  ADVERTISER  2535,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres,  6-room  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  on  good  road,  half  mile  off  State  road; 
52  miles  from  New  York;  on  Lackawanna 
Railroad;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  2540,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  estate,  lower  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  Scarsdale  section  pre¬ 
ferred;  convenient  schools  and  station.  LOWEN- 
FELS,  348  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — A  high-class  apple  orchard  of  good 
varieties;  80  acres  in  orchard,  192  acres  in 
all:  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  Pennsylvania; 
22  years  old;  will  produce  from  15,000  to  25,- 
000  bushels  a  year;  storage  plant,  24,000  bushels 
capacity;  in  two  years  this  orchard  will  pay  for 
itself.  B.  M.  &  D.  G.  NELSON,  R.  D.  1,  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  farm,  not  over  25 
acres;  lots  of  fruit;  near  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — O^-acre  village  fruit,  poultry  or 
truck  farm;  State  road,  electric  lighted;  bus 
at  door;  fine  7-room  house,  all  improvements; 
good  water  and  neighbors;  large  barn  and 
poultry-house.  Write  GEO.  E.  HARRIS,  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  village  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  large  barn,  tile  silo; 
10-room  house,  light,  heat  and  running  water; 
$14,000;  located  on  stone  road  5  miles  from 
Princeton,  lJ/2  miles  from  Hopewell.  H.  LARA- 
SON,  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  Bell  phone  152. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  12  acres,  new  9-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  bath,  tele¬ 
phone;  with  or  without  stock;  reasonable.  R. 
RODMAN,  Allendale,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  fruit  farm,  7-room  house, 
barns,  3  poultry  houses;  1,400  fruit  trees,  2,800 
grapes;  full  particulars  write  BOX  43,  Clin- 
tondale,  N.  Y. 


80- ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200  chick¬ 
ens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash  $1,- 
500;  possession  at  once.  H.  DYKHIUS,  Owner, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  dairy -poultry  farm;  77  acres, 
brook,  orchard;  capacity  1.000  hens,  16  cows; 
75  miles  to  New  York:  price  $5,900.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAMP  sites  to  let  on  acre  of  high  grass 
ground,  also  rooms.  EUGENE  F.  NUDD, 
Boars  Head,  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  4  acres  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try;  send  postal  for  description.  FRED  H. 
PIATT,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


375-ACRE  farm,  250  acres  river  flat;  12-room 
house,  over-shot  barn  for  45  head,  $2,500  in 
machinery  and  tools,  75  tons  of  hay,  23  head 
stock;  lights  in  all  buildings;  1  mile  river 
frontage;  y2  mile  to  State  road;  $7,980  for 
everything,  $2,400  cash,  balance  $300  per  year. 
BOX  31  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Seven-room  house,  refreshment 
booth,  gasoline  and  oils;  garage,  henhouses, 
camp  ground;  on  Baltimore  Pike.  Address  R. 
&  R.,  General  Delivery,  Oxford,  Pa. 


196-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  south  central 
New  York;  modern  barn,  silo,  milk  house, 
etc.,  7-room  house,  buildings  in  good  repair; 
water  piped  to  buildings;  price  $4,500,  terms; 
consider  trade  for  small  farm  with  good  build¬ 
ings  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.  C.  W.  TRE- 
LEAVEN,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  New  Jersey  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
stocked;  capacity  4,200  chicks,  1,000  hens; 
incubators,  fruit,  bees;  $8,000,  terms;  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  ADVERTISER  2548,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  88-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped  with  stock 
and  tools;  for  further  particulars  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20  FERTILE  acres  near  Pittsfield.  Mass. ;  truck, 
fruit,  poultry;  8-room  house;  marvelous  view; 
$500  cash,  $20  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2562, 
car  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  State  road,  Adirondacks  re¬ 
sort  farm;  heavily  wooded,  good  buildings; 
price  $5,500,  $1,500  down.  ADVERTISER  2564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  farm  to  rent  or  on  shares, 
equipped  with  stock  and  tools.  Address  BOX 
199,  Elsmere,  N.  Y. 


RENT,  poultry  establishment,  long  lease,  $10,- 
000  income;  sell  stock,  equipment,  3,000  lay¬ 
ers,  good  will.  ADVERTISER  2560,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


H^NEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apple  grater,  good  order,  little  used, 
for  sale  cheap.  F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 65  colonies  Italian  bees  and  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  ESTHER  BELL,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  lady  and  five-year  daughter  want 
board  in  country;  no  other  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Very  fine  white  clover  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1,  postpaid  to  third  zone.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FIN^  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Store,  main  street,  country  town  or 
general  store;’  must  be  doing  business;  small 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  2549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — From  now  until  September,  room 
with  board,  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm,  with 
opportunity  to  study  methods  of  flock  manage¬ 
ment;  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Southern  New 
England  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DARK,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal., 
and  sugar,  30c  lb.,  f.o.b.,  Colchester,  Vt.  B. 
E.  PRESCOTT. 
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Fred  C.  Nichols,  Farmer,  makes  a  discovery 


**I  decided  to  try  your  Mobiloil,”  writes  Fred  C.  Nichols 
of  Delanson,  New  York,  R.D.  z.  “Right  here  I  will  say 
I  wish  I  had  decided  before,  and  I  would  not  have  had  to 
put  in  new  rings  and  pistons  this  spring. 


“To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  Mobiloil  is  putting  it 
mild.  Such  a  change  in  my  motor— I  haven’t  had  a  plug 
out  since  I  started  using  it.  She  runs  so  much  smoother 
and  so  much  more  power. 


“I  live  on  a  dirt  road,  long  hard  pull  and  then  a  very 
steep  hill  to  get  up  on  the  farm,  and  on  this  hill  I  had  a 
chance  to  notice  my  extra  power  —  the  motor  starts  as 
easy  again.  When  you  say  it  is  worth  a  special  trip  to 
town  you  are  right,  it  is,  and  I  would  rather  make  the 
trip  than  put  any  other  oil  in  my  crankcase. 

“I  use  a  Stewart  truck  also  a  Ford  motor  and  draw 
heavy  loads,  and  think  Mobiloil  the  best  oil  on  earth. 


“Just  why  I  am  writing  this  letter  I  don’t  know — 
probably  it’s  because  I  am  so  pleased  with  Mobiloil.  I 
will  use  it  on  all  my  farm  machinery  next  summer.  Best 
wishes  to  you  and  Mobiloil.” 


Similar  experiences  await  you! 


Actual  use  of  Mobiloil  has  opened  the  eyes  of  countless 
farmers  to  real  engine  economy  and  efficiency.  Mobiloil 
costs  a  few  cents  more  per  gallon  than  ordinary  oils.  But, 
despite  this  fact,  it  is  the  most  asked-for  oilamongfarmers  today . 

“Extra”  power  is  what  you  want.  It  is  what  you  get 
with  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  in  your  crankcase. 
Think  what  that  means  in  the  operation  of  your  tractor ! 


YOUR  guide— if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  R  recommends  the  correct* 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And  remember  chat  .  •  . 
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automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it! 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  arc  Mobiloil 
“E,**  Mobiloil  Arctic  ("Arc."),  Mobiloil  ‘‘A,’’  Mobiloil  “BB," 
and  Mobiloil  “B.** 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 

CARS 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . : . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

u  other  mods. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Chrysler  60,  70,  80 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Dodge  Bros.4-cyl. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A- 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

K 

K 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

F. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . . .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile ...... 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

•Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Ai'c 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Velie... . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Willys-Knight  4 . . 

B 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

“  “  '6. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


The  continued  use  of  Mobiloil  will  introduce  you  to  a 
series  of  savings  that  far  outbalance  the  slight  extra 
price.  Less  wear.  Fewer  repairs  and  replacements.  Greater 
freedom  from  carbon  and  overheating. 

Mobiloil  frequently  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  oils 
in  a  tractor.  And  many  farmers  report  that  Mobiloil  cuts 
oil  consumption  in  cars  and  trucks  from  io%  to  50%. 


HOW  TO  BUY—  A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  gladly 
offer  you  a  substantial  reduction  on  quantity  orders  — barrels 
and  half-barrels .  This  method  of  buying  Mobiloil  recommends 
itself  for  two  reasons,  (1)  the  cash  savings,  and  (T)  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  a  long-time  supply  on  hand.  Ask  your 
Mobiloil  dealer  which  grades  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  your 
car,  truck  and  tractor.  He  has  the  Mobiloil  Chart  which 
has  been  approved  by  609  makers  of  automobiles  and  auto¬ 
motive  equipment. 


main  branches:  d\(ew  York,  Chicago ,  ‘Philadelphia ,  Bostotiy  Buffalo , 
Petroity  Pittsburghy  dftCinneapolis,  £t.  £ouisy  ^Kansas  Gity%  Pallas 


Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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The  D  evelopment  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

What  She  is;  What  She  Comes  From 


EIFER  HEREDITY.— A  speak- 
a  farmers’  meeting  in  Wiscon- 
vas  announced  to  speak  upon 
Development  of  an  Ideal  Dairy 
’  lie  had  proceeded  but  a  little 
when  he  was  interrupted  from 
the  audience  with  the  question,  “What  kind  of  a 
calf  would  you  select  for  your  ideal  cow?”  The 
speaker,  not  wishing  to  become  involved  in  a  breed 
discussion,  answered  “I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say. 
What  kind  would  you  select?”  “A  heifer  calf  and 
none  other,  sor,”  came  the  ready  reply  in  rich  Irish 
accent.  The  speaker  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
after  the  hearty  laugh  had  subsided,  he  said,  “You 
are  quite  right,  my  friend,  hut  that  heifer  calf  must 
needs  have  a  sire  and  grandsires  and  great-grand- 
sires,  and  also  a  like  number  of  maternal  ancestors. 
What  about  them?  There  are  heifer  calves  and 
heifer  calves.  Are  they  all  alike?  Does  "ancestry 
not  count?”  By  this  time  the  speaker  had  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  audience.  Pat  had  just  given  him  a 
good  start. 

LINES  OF  BREEDING.— A  number  of  years  ago 
a  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  one  of  our  State 
universities  stated  that  he  could  take  any  normal 


heifer  calf  and  make  a  300-lb.  producer  if  he  could 
have  charge  of  its  development  from  calfliood.  That 
was  when  300  lbs.  of  butterfat  was  more  of  an  ac¬ 
complishment  than  it  is  today.  He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  he  could  pick  three  male  babies  in 
the  night  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  by  environ¬ 
ment  and  development  make  a  Charles  Lindbergh, 
a  Thomas  Edison  and  a  Calvin  Coolidge.  Ignore 
or  even  despise  the  past,  as  many  of  our  modern  day 
theorists  seem  to  do,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Viking  and  the  Mayflower  are  still  in  evidence  in  our 
civilization.  There  never  has  been  worthwhile  hu¬ 
man  achievement  that  has  not  been  sponsored  by 
the  force  of  ancestry.  There  has  never  been  a 
profitable  producing  cow  but  somewhere  in  the 
pedigree  of  that  animal  lines  of  breeding  could  be 
found  that  spell  production,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  recorded.  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hill  Stead, 
Sophie  19tli  of  Hood  Farm,  and  Segis  Pietertje 
Prospect  were  not  chance  productions  in  the  cow 
world,  but  were  the  results  of  human  brains  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  wisely  in  breeding  and  in  the 
care  and  development  as  well.  It  is  not  pedigree 
alone  nor  development  alone,  but  it  is  pedigree  plus 
individuality  and  development  that  turns  the  trick. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CALF.— My  pen  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  farther  until  I  make  it  say  two  things. 
One  is  that  it  will  never  pay  to  feed  and  develop  a 
poorly  bred  or  nondescript  animal.  With  high- 
priced  feed  and  labor,  this  is  truer  today  than  ever 
before.  The  other  thing  is  that  it  will  never  pay  to 
underfeed  or  underdevelop  a  well-bred  animal.  There 
is  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  that  of  a  half-starved, 
ill-cared-for  animal  of  high  breeding.  They  are  not 
bred  for  roughing  it  and  they  can't  rough  it  as  well 
as  the  scrub  cow.  I  once  saw  a  yearling  bull,  the 
grandson  of  a  world's  fair  champion  cow,  that  a 
preacher  had  purchased  at  a  long  price.  While  the 
preacher  was.  away  preaching  the  salvation  of  hu¬ 
man  souls,  a  15-year-old  boy  in  charge  of  that  young 
animal,  was  unwittingly  sending  it  to  destruction. 
All  that  calf  was  getting  for  feed  was  cornstalks. 
Cornstalks  for  breakfast,  cornstalks  for  dinner,  corn¬ 
stalks  for  supper,  cornstalks  for  his  bed,  and  in  his 
dreams  that  poor  calf  could  see  naught  but  corn¬ 
stalks.  His  skin  was  dry  and  hot,  and  his  hair 
stuck  out  like  cornstalks  and  was  almost  as  coarse. 
I  would  have  liked  to  preach  a  sermon  to  that 
preacher-owner  from  the  text,  “A  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.” 


The  Brook  in  the  Pasture  Field.  Fig.  470 
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HALF  THE  HERD— The  sire  has  often  been 
called  the  “half  of  the  herd.”  This  is  true  when  the 
sire  and  dams  are  equal.  But  if  the  sire  is  superior 
to  the  dams,  then  he  is  more  than  half  of  the  herd, 
for  all  improvement  must  come  from  him.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  improve  our  herds,  and  the  usual  and 
most  economical  source  of  improvement  is  through 
the  sire.  To  select  a  sire  that  will  effect  such  im¬ 
provement  is  not  a  simple  thing,  and  cannot  be  done 
by  any  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  true  that  we  have  our 
records  to  guide  us,  and  they  are  a  great  help,  but 
they  are  not  an  infallible  insurance.  Then  it  is  our 
privilege  to  buy  proven  sires.  But  a  sire  to  be 
thoroughly  proven  must  needs  be  five  or  six  years 
old.  A  speaker  at  a  breeders’  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  had  just  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  had  picked  up  the  following  records.  A 
herd  of  10  cows  averaged  10,491  lbs.  of  milk  and  415 
lbs.  of  fat.  An  unproven  sire  was  used  and  his 
daughters  averaged  7,026  lbs.  of  milk  and  289  lbs. 
of  fat.  Another  herd  of  six  cows  averaged  8,561  lbs. 
of  milk  and  489  lbs.  of  fat.  A  proven  sire  was  used 
and  the  daughters  averaged  13,406  lbs.  of  milk  and 
675  lbs.  of  fat.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  advice 
to  use  proven  sires.  In  many  cases  an  aged  bull  of 
merit  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  often  for 
less  than  he  is  really  worth.  Many  such  an  animal 
has  been  sent  to  the  shambles  while  he  is  still  capa¬ 
ble  of  useful  service,  but  there  is  always  an  element 
of  risk  in  the  purchase  of  an  aged  bull,  owing  to  the 
possible  chance  of  impotency. 

BUYING  THE  BULL  CALF. — I  like  best  to  buy  a 
young  bull  and  develop  it  myself.  I  like  to  purchase 
a  male  calf  of  good  breeding  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
er.  I  want  a  well-balanced  pedigree.  I  wouldn’t 
buy  a  breeding  animal  on  the  reputation  of  one  or 
two  ancient  ancestors.  “Edward  Bumpus,”  one  of 
Winston  Churchill’s  creations  in  the  “Dwelling  Place 
of  Light”  was  always  boasting  of  “Ebenezer  Bump¬ 
us.”  His  daughter  asked  him  why  he  talked  so 
much  about  that  particular  “Bumpus.”  “Why  not?” 
he  asked.  “Was  he  not  a  great  man  and  are  we  not 
descended  from  him?”  “How  many  generations 
back?”  she  asked.  “Seven,”  he  replied.  Quick  at 
figures,  she  asked,  “Do  you  not  know  that  you  have 
127  other  ancestors  of  that  generation,  and  that  only 
1/128  of  you  came  from  Ebenezer  Bumpus?”  Many 
a  young  bull  has  been  sold  because  he  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  some  noted  animal,  the  purchaser  never 
stopping  to  think  that  the  offspring  had  seven  other 
great-grandparents.  This  kind  of  a  pedigree  I  call 
a  “one-legged  pedigree.”  Then  we  have  what  we 
call  a  camouflaged  pedigree,  where  right  under  the 
dam’s  name,  in  red  ink,  it  states  “Half  sister  to 
Princess  Thorn  Hill,  736.62  lbs.  B.F.  A. A.  Leading 
cow  in  the  double  letter  class.”  A  bull  possibly  pur¬ 
chased  upon  the  reputation  of  a  dam’s  half  sister, 
and  possibly  her  producing  powers  came  from  a 
source  quite  foreign  to  the  animal  in  question.  We 
like  to  see  the  red  ink  on  both  sides  of  the  pedigree, 
and  to  extend  down  to  the  nearby  ancestors.  Then 
I  want  a  good  individual.  After  that  I  feel  that  it 
is  up  to  me  to  do  the  rest  by  care  and  feeding. 

CARE  OF  THE  CALF. — It  is  our  practice  to  keep 
the  calves  in  roomy,  well-littered  box  stalls  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  for  the  first  six  months  of 
their  lives.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  turn  them  into 
a  paddock  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day,  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  for  exercise  and  sunning.  But 
the  calf  that  is  kept  out  to  pasture  in  the  hot  sun, 
to  fight  flies,  does  not  thrive  as  well  as  the  one  that 
is  sheltered.  I  am  inclined  to  criticize  the  plan  of 
most  stables  in  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
maternity  stalls  and  calf  pens.  We  like  to  have  a 
cow  in  a  roomy,  clean  box  stall  for  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  freshening.  When  the  calf  arrives  we  leave  it 
with  its  mamma  for  about  four  days,  that  it  may 
partake  of  its  nourishment  in  nature’s  way.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  better  for  both  calf  and  dam.  The  calf, 
taking  its  nourishment  in  nature’s  way,  lapping  with 
the  tongue  and  mixing  it  with  the  saliva,  digests  it 
better  than  when  taken  from  the  pail  in  quantity 
gulps.  By  the  time  it  is  four  days  old  it  is  stronger 
and  better  prepared  for  artificial  feeding.  At  this 
time  we  separate  calf  from  dam  and  commence  hand 
feeding.  It  is  generally  finger  feeding  for  once  or 
twice.  The  dam’s  milk  should  be  fed  from  a  clean 
and  sterilized  pail  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  udder. 
Just  how  much  will  depend  upon  the  breed,  the  size 
and  vigor  of  the  individual  calf,  and  the  richness  of 
the  milk.  We  feed  our  calves  3  to  4  lbs.  to  start 
with  twice  a  day,  increasing  to  5  lbs.  in  most  cases 
as  we  see  the  calves  can  handle  that  amount.  In 
about  two  weeks  we  reduce  the  amount  of  whole 
milk,  gradually  substituting  skim-milk,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  a  little  whole  milk,  a  pound  or  two  at  a 
feed,  till  the  calf  is  a  couple  of  months  old,  and  we 
believe  it  pays.  Why?  We  are  told  that  butter- 
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fat  contains  a  mysterious  force  Called  “fat  soluble 
A,”  a  vitamin  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  young.  Separator 
skim-milk  does  not  contain  this  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  Old-fashioned  hand  skim-milk  did  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  skimmed  clean,  and  still  contained 
a  quantity  of  butterfat.  That  is  the  reason  why 
calves  did  better  on  hand-skimmed  milk  than  they 
did  when  we  first  began  to  use  separator  milk.  We 
tried  substituting  grain  mixtures,  but  failed  for  the 
reason  that  no  grain  contains  this  vitamin  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts.  Yellow  corn  contains  some,  but  we 
find  it  in  greater  abundance  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 
So  when  the  calf  can  eat  plenty  of  early-cut,  well- 
cured  legume  hay  there  is  scarcely  need  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  use  of  whole  milk.  In  the  cheese  dis¬ 
tricts  a  limited  amount  of  fresh  whey  may  be  made 
use  of,  for  that  contains  some  butterfat  if  it  is  not 
skimmed.  Of  course  it  is  lacking  in  protein,  but 
that  can  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

THE  CALF'S  QUARTERS. — Before  going  further 
I  would  like  to  be  impressive  upon  the  importance 
of  a  clean  dry  bed  for  the  calf.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  put  a  young  animal  out  of  condition  so 
quickly  as  a  cold  wet  bed.  I  don  t  mean  by  this 


Riding  from  Argentina.  Fig.  477.  See  page  1009 

that  the  pen  must  be  cleaned  every  day,  but  it 
should  be  supplied  with  dry  straw  as  often  as  it 
shows  a  wet  condition.  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of 
concrete  for  a  floor  for  a  calf  pen  or  maternity  stall. 

I  would  rather  have  a  gravel  floor,  as  it  will  furnish 
better  drainage.  But  use  plenty  of  dry  straw.  I 
notice  painstaking  people  who  have  concrete  floors 
and  clean  out  every  day  and  use  rather  sparingly 
of  straw  generally  have  various  troubles. 

FEEDING  RESULTS— Feed  all  the  bright  legume 
hay  the  calf  will  eat  and  as  soon  as  it  will  eat  it. 
When  the  calf  is  two  months  old  it  should  handle 
34  lbs.  of  skim-milk  per  day  in  two  feeds.  A  good 
grain  mixture  to  feed  in  connection  with  that  would 
be  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  ground  corn,  200 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal.  If  no  skim- 
milk  is  available,  one  part  each  of  the  same  grains 
should  be  given,  thus  increasing  the  proportions  of 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  which,  of  course,  increases 
the  protein,  but  the  calves  will  not  make  as  satis¬ 
factory  a  gain  as  with  the  skim-milk.  Quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  were  obtained  at  Madison  by  using 
34  lbs.  fresh  whey  per  day  with  a  grain  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  corn,  three  of  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  four  parts  of  linseed  oilmeal.  Water 
should  be  given  calves  daily  as  soon  as  they  will 
drink  it.  At  Madison  it  was  found  that  calves  that 
were  watered  while  being  fed  14  lbs.  of  skim-milk 
per  day,  with  grain  and  hay,  gained  nearly  a  half 
pound  per  day  for  six  months  over  those  that  had 
no  water.  The  grain  ration  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  but  those  that  had  water  probably  ate  more 
hay  and  digested  it  better.  But  do  not  give  a  very 
thirsty  calf  all  the  water  it  will  drink  at  once.  A 
case  of  mechanical  pneumonia  is  liable  to  develop 
and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

The  young  animal  should  not  be  pampered  but 
should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition  from 
calfhood  to  maturity.  The  heifer  should  be  in  good 
flesh  at  time  of  freshening.  A  thin-fleshed  heifer 
can  no  more  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  than  a  poor 
pullet  can  fill  the  egg  basket.  Both  must  have  a 
stored-up  reserve  or  they  will  not  last  long.  I 
would  have  the  heifer  freshen  at  from  30  to  33 
months  of  age.  Jerseys  possibly  a  little  younger.  I 
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want  them  to  grow  to  good  size.  I  notice  the  buyers 
that  come  to  our  State,  while  not  necessarily  look¬ 
ing  for  the  largest  breed,  will  pay  more  for  the  large 
ones  within  the  breed  they  are  handling. 

Whether  a  heifer  or  a  mature  cow,  I  would  dry 
her  eight  weeks  before  freshening  to  give  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  a  stored  reserve.  She  will  deliver  a  better  calf 
and  do  better  at  the  pail  for  having  had  a  well- 
deserved  vacation.  l.  e.  scott. 

Wisconsin. 


From  the  Corners  of  the  Country 

Wheat  Farming  in  Saskatchewan 

PRAIRIE  COUNTRY.— We  are  situated  directly 
north  of  Montana.  This  is  a  prairie  country; 
in  some  places  so  level  one  can  look  out  on  the  flat 
level  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  in  others  the 
land  is  rolling.  Saskatchewan  is  called  “the  world’s 
wheat  bin.”  It  is  one  of  the  richest  wheat  lands  of 
the  world.  The  land  here  is  all  laid  out  like  city 
blocks,  except,  of  course,  a  larger  scale.  There  are 
no  irregular  shaped  farms.  Perfectly  straight  roads, 
one  mile  apart,  run  north  and  south,  and  two  miles 
apart,  run  east  and  west,  dividing  the  land  into 
blocks  of  two  sections.  This  is  further  divided  into 
sections  of  640  acres,  half-sections  of  320,  and  quar¬ 
ter  sections  of  160.  There  are  no  smaller  farms, 
and  the  average  farmer  has  either  320  or  4S0  acres, 
which  is  a  three-quarter  section. 

PREPARING  FOR  WHEAT.— Wheat  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  and,  as  the  cost  of  production  is  low,  one 
can  make  a  good  profit.  Part  of  the  land  for  a  wheat 
crop  is  prepared  the  previous  year.  My  husband  is 
preparing  his  land  now  (June).  From  a  480-acre 
farm  he  will  plow  double-disk  and  harrow  160  acres. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  plow  turns  two  fur¬ 
rows  and  requires  six  horses  to  pull  it.  The  disk 
harrows  are  8  ft.  wide  and  require  eight  horses,  and 
the  drag  harrows  are  24  ft.  wide  and  are  pulled  by 
six  horses.  Of  course  there  is  a  large  type  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  use  here,  but  that  is  what  we  use  on  our 
farm.  The  land  now  lies  until  next  Spring,  when  it 
is  drag  harrowed  before  seeding  with  a  24  run  drill. 

HARVESTING. — The  work  on  this  Summer  fal¬ 
low  is  usually  completed  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  the  farmer  has  a  breathing  spell  until  about 
the  middle  of  August,  when  the  harvest  begins.  We 
use  two  binders  on  a  crop  of  300  acres,  cutting  a 
swath  of  8  ft.  Two  extra  men  are  hired  for  stook- 
ing.  When  the  wheat  is  finished  he  goes  on  with 
the  oats.  The  thrashing  is  done  right  in  the  fields, 
and  the  grain  hauled  to  the  elevator  or  thrashed 
right  into  granaries.  The  straw  piles  are  burned 
to  get  rid  of  them  except,  of  course,  the  oat  straw 
stack.  When  the  thrashing  is  over  the  farmer  is 
free  until  the  next  Spring.  The  stock  is  turned  loose, 
only  the  milk  cows  being  put  in  the  barn  at  night. 
The  farmer  usually  takes  this  time  of  the  year  for 
a  vacation. 

BURNING  MANURE.— Now  going  on  to  the  next 
Spring,  besides  the  Summer  fallow  of  the  160  acres, 
100  that  is  in  crop  this  year  will  be  double-disked 
and  harrowed,  then  seeded  to  wheat.  Then  about 
40  acres  will  be  plowed  and  harrowed  for  oats.  We 
do  not  use  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  The  manure  is 
hauled  into  the  pasture  and  burned.  We  tried  it 
once  on  the  land,  but  found  it  caused  too  many 
weeds  and  no  better  yield. 

THE  GRAIN  YIELD. — I  have  taken  up  space  on 
detail  but  it  certainly  amused  Mother,  from  the  East, 
to  see  the  western  methods.  She  said  she  never  saw 
a  crop  dragged  in  in  such  a  fashion  before.  I  might 
say  that  it  averaged  over  20  bushels  per  acre,  and 
has  scarcely  ever  gone  below  that.  In  some  of  the 
best  districts  wheat  averages  over  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat.  Flax  and  Sweet 
clover  are  raised  to  some  extent  also.  Barley  and 
oats  are  raised  for  feed. 

MIXED  FARMING.— When  we  came  here  eight 
years  ago  there  was  very  little  mixed  farming,  but 
during  the  time  of  depression  after  the  war,  when 
wheat  fell  from  $3  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  the  farm¬ 
ers  began  to  look  around  for  something  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  mixed  farming  began  in  earnest.  Today 
there  are  numerous  creameries  in  the  province. 
Sheep  have  also  found  an  important  place  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  the  hog,  usually  the  bacon  type. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING.— All  farm  products 
are  sold  co-operatively.  We  have  a  pool  for  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  live  stock,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  they 
have  done  much  for  the  farmer.  We  get  a  good  fair 
price  for  everything.  We  have  a  good  healthful 
climate,  good  schools,  and  good  roads,  but  this  is  a 
new  province,  only  22  years  old,  and  there  is  much 
improvement  to  be  done  yet,  but  since  the  pools 
have  put  the  price  of  farm  products  on  a  profitable 
basis  the  future  looks  very  bright.  mbs.  k.  m.  b. 
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California  Cauliflower  Seed 

THE  California  Experiment  Station  (Berkeley) 
publishes  Circular  11  on  Cauliflower  Production. 
This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet.  Every  year  we  have 
many  questions  about  cauliflower  culture.  Most  of 
them  are  well  answered  in  this  pamphlet.  There  is 
generally  much  interest  in  seed  production.  Many 
growers  prefer  imported  seed  but  there  is  much 
American  seed  now  produced  in  California  and  on 
I.ong  Island.  The  picture  at  Fig.  478  shows  how 
plants  with  maturing  seeds  are  covered  with 
mosquito  netting  in  order  to  keep  off  the  birds.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done  many  seeds  will  be  lost. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  high-class 
seed  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
in  the  field  and  “cage'’  them  so  as  to  prevent  cross¬ 
fertilization.  A  “cage”  is  a  square  wooden  frame 
about  4  ft.  each  way  put  around  the  plant  to  pre¬ 
vent  fertilizing  from  inferior  plants.  The  frame 
of  this  “cage”  is  made  of  wood — the  sides  of  muslin 
with  a  mesh  small  enough  to  keep  out  insects.  In¬ 
side  of  this  cage  these  superior  plants  produce  their 
seed  without  influence  or  interference.  Before  the 
cage  is  put  on  the  plant  is  well  dusted  or  sprayed 
to  destroy  aphis.  If  possible  to  obtain  them  25  to 
SO  ladybird  beetles  are  put  in  the  cage  with  each 
plant.  These  little  winged  policemen  clean  up  the 
plant  lice.  It  is  said  that  if  a  few  flies  are  put  into 
the  cage  the  pollination  is  helped.  By  following  this 
plan  for  several  years — using  seed  from  these  se¬ 
lected  plants  each  year — a  superior  strain  of  seed 
may  be  produced. 


varied,  but  in  a  general  way,  I  dig  a  trench  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep  right  through  the  spring 
tract,  and  continue  this  trench  to  the  place  where 
the  water  is  to  be  used.  The  bottom  of  this  trench 
through  the  spring  is  filled  in  from  four  to  six  inches 
with  screened  gravel.  Common  drain  tile  is  laid  on 
this  gravel  bottom,  leaving  the  joints  slightly  apart, 
but  not  enough  to  allow  the  gravel  to  get  into  the 
tiles.  Sometimes  four  or  five  tiles  are  used,  and 
again  in  a  larger  proposition,  branches  are  laid  con¬ 
verging  to  one  point.  Three-inch  tiles  are  generally 
large  enough,  but  4-in.  is  better.  The  last  tile  or 
outlet  should  be  a  sewer-pipe  length.  The  collar  end 
down  stream,  a  heavy  copper  plate  is  placed  in  this 
collar,  having  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  end  of  a  galvanized  service  pipe,  the  size 
of  which  will  vary  in  different  springs.  A  1-in. 
or  1^4 -in.  pipe  is  generally  used.  The  length  of 
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spring  will  act  as  if  its  volume  was  lessened,  but 
when  all  gets  in  working  order  the  stream  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  its  old  strength,  and  the  water  will  always 
be  pure.  h.  E>  cox 

New  York. 


The  Champion  Speller  Cultivates  Corn 

THE  picture  shows  Dean  Lucas,  a  13-year-old 
boy,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  who  won  the  National 
Spelling  Contest,  held  at  Washington  June  24.  He 
won  by  spelling  abrogate  properly — a  word  missed 
by  an  Iowa  speller.  Here  he  is  cultivating  corn  on 
his  father's  farm  just  after  his  return  as  champion 
speller. 

This  boy  lives  on  a  200-acre  farm  and  most  of  his 
training  for  this  spelling  contest  was  dojje  while 
doing  farm  chores  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  elder  Lucas  seems  to  be  a  back-to-the-lander — a 
motorman  who  left  town  to  run  a  farm  because  he 
thought  the  open  country  the  best  place  to  raise  a 
family.  Dean  Lucas  won  $1,000  as  a  prize  for  his 
spelling.  Just  now  the  money  is  tucked  away  at 
interest  where  it  will  work  for  four  years,  when 
Dean  intends  starting  at  college. 

Last  year  the  boy  lost  to  a  girl  from  Kentucky. 
Then  he  began  systematically  to  fit  himself  for  this 
year.  His  mother  and  the  teacher 
helped  him  and  he  simply  ate  up  the 
dictionary  and  several  school  books. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  one  American 
cannot  understand  another,  but  one 
reason  for  Dean's  failure  last  year  was 
that  the  pronunciation  of  a  southern 
teacher  was  too  much  for  him !  The 
American  language  has  its  mysteries. 

At  any  rate  this  Ohio  boy  won  the 
championship.  It  would  be  a  job  to 
spell  him  down. 


Cauliflower  Seed  Protected  Against  Birds.  Fig.  478 

sewer  or  glazed  pipe  should  have  a  Y  opening  to  act 
as  an  over-flow  in  case  at  times  the  spring  furnished 
more  water  than  the  iron  pipe  could  carry.  This  Y 
vent  or  overflow  should  not  be  flat  on  the  bottom  of 
a  ditch,  but  elevated  enough  not  to  steal  the  water 
away  from  the  service  pipe  but  still  provide  a  vent 
for  the  surplus.  The  overflow  line  of  tiles  can  be 
laid  right  along  in  the  same  trench  or  ditch  that  car¬ 
ries  the  water  pipe  to  the  buildings.  Where  the 
water  pipe  enters  the  bell-shaped  end  of  the  gal¬ 
vanized  tile  through  the  copper  plate  good  stiff  clay 
that  is  moist  enough  to  pack  well  should  be  used 
to  form  a  dam,  so  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate, 
and  will  compel  the  water  to  escape  through  the 
iron  pipe.  When  all  is  complete  so  far  the  trench 
through  the  spring  is  filled  with  screened  gravel ; 


Protecting  a  Spring 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  concrete  and 
protect  a  water  spring?  The  State  High¬ 
way  Department  is  constructing  a  con¬ 
crete  road  through  the  farm,  and  runs 
over  my  household  spring.  l.  f.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

THIS  inquiry  contains  no  definite 
details  as  to  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions,  elevation  of  spring,  distance  to 
buildings,  grade,  etc.  My  reply  will 
have  to  be  given  in  a  general  way.  A 
good  spring  is  one  of  nature’s  great  gifts  to  man, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that  it  must 
be  dug  out  and  a  concrete  or  stone  pit  or  reservoir 
must  be  built  right  on  the  spot  regardless  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  as  to  where  the  water  is  to  be  used.  The  spring 
is  located  at  that  particular  spot  because  under¬ 
ground  stream  of  greater  or  less  volume  pecolating 
through  water-bearing  stratum  has  met  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  its  continued  course  underground,  and  is 
forced  up  to  the  surface.  If  it  had  not  met  this 
condition  that  forced  it  to  the  surface  it  would  have 
broken  out  at  some  other  point,  perhaps  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  I  never  build  a  cistern  at  that  point  but  con¬ 
tinue  it  on  by  artificial  means  to  a  more  convenient 
location,  and  where  it  can  be  protected  from  im¬ 
purities.  Often  this  can  be  accomplished  by  gravity 
right  into  the  building  where  the  water  is  needed. 
Each  spring  is  a  separate  study,  as  conditions  are  so 


The  National  Spelling  Champion  on  the  Farm.  Fig.  479 

while  medium-sized  crushed  stones  can  be  used  the 
gravel  is  the  more  preferable.  This  can  be  filled  in 
on  the  tiles  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  a  foot,  and 
a  covering  of  concrete  mixed  stiff  spread  over  it ; 
then  the  trench  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  mound  this  up  a  little  to  turn 
surface  water  away. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  operations  at  the  spring 
end  of  the  job.  Now  at  the  buildings  a  receiving 
reservoir  can  be  built  and  provided  with  an  over¬ 
flow,  and  this  excess  of  water  can  be  piped  to  the 
other  buildings.  If  so  desired,  in  some  instances, 
the  water  has  to  be  pumped  up  to  the  buildings 
where  gravity  cannot  be  used.  Again  where  the  iron 
pipe  enters  the  copper  plate  at  the  spring  it  should 
be  not  in  the  center  but  near  the  top.  so  that  any 
little  sediment  could  settle  and  not  enter  the  iron 
pipe,  which  is  protected  by  a  screen.  At  first  the 


Georgia  as  an  Apple  State 

AN  INTERESTING  TRIP.— The  good  wrife  and  I 
felt  that  we  could  not  spend  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  a  more  profitable,  or  perhaps,  more  pleasant 
way  than  by  taking  a  trip  to  the  apple-growing  dis¬ 
trict  of  Northeast  Georgia,  of  which  Habersham 
County  is  the  most  famous.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
make  a  full  day  of  it  we  started  out  the  day  before. 
M  e  saw  some  pretty  fine  orchards  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  first  day.  There  are  many  fine  peach 
orchards  in  that  section  but  the  crop  is  almost  a 
total  failure  this  year.  The  apple  orchards  vary  in 
size  from  a  few  acres  to  those  containing  thousands 
of  trees.  One  orchard  we  visited  contained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  numerous  billboards  along  the  roads  leading 
to  it,  40,000  trees.  These  trees  varied  from  small, 
stunted  and  not  a  few  dead  ones  to  many  acres  of 
fine  vigorous  specimens  in  bearing.  In  spite  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  now  growing  new 
plantings  are  being  made.  There  are  many  well- 
caied-foi  orchards  and  many  others  which,  through 
neglect,  will  never  produce  a  single  profitable  crop. 
Some  orehardists’  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  died 
almost  as  soon  as  the  trees  were  set.  Others  evi¬ 
dently  gave  their  orchards  excellent  care  for  a  few 
years  and  then  for  one  reason  or  another  resolved 
in  the  future  to  “let  Georgia  (or  someone  else)  do 
it.  In  general,  the  size  of  the  orchard  seemed  to 
determine  the  care  given.  Many  farmers  have  so 
much  land  that  they  cannot  farm  any  of  it  well. 
The  same  condition  seems  to  prevail  among  orchard- 
ists.  The  finest-looking  orchards  were  usually  the 
smaller  and  very  evidently  the  most  profitable  ones. 

NEGLECTED  ORCHARDS.— Undoubtedly  many 
of  the  older  orchards  are  neglected  because  the  own¬ 
ers  have  found  they  can  never  hope  to  make  them 
yield  a  profit,  due  to  improper  location.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  poor  site  for  an  orchard  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  two  causes.  Some  orehardists  seemed 
to  ignore  air  and  surface  drainage  entirely,  set¬ 
ting  their  orchards  right  in  pockets  among  the  hills 
where  the  soil  lacked  proper  drainage,  and  where 
frosts  are  almost  certain  to  kill  the  crop  three 
years  out  of  four.  Others,  evidently,  permitted  their 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.  Some 
of  these  latter  began  upon  high  land  where  the  air 
and  soil  drainage  were  excellent,  and  continued 
theii  plantings  too  far  down  the  slopes.  Some,  after 
a  few  profitable  crops  from  their 
plantings  on  high  land,  later  made  new 
plantings  below  their  original  orchards. 
These  later  plantings  look  vigorous 
and  bid  fair  to  overtake  in  size  the 
older  trees. 

ERRORS  IN  PLANNING.— In  set¬ 
ting  out  an  orchard  some  figure  profits 
about  as  follows :  If  one  tree  yields  two 
barrels  of  apples  100, 000  trees  will 
m  yield  200.000  barrels,  which  at  $3  per 
barrel  will  yield  an  income  of  $000,000. 
That  is  the  way  the  fellow  with  money 
is  apt  to  figure.  Another  class  figure 
that  if  a  tree  yields  10  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  an  acre  containing  50  trees  will 
yield  500  bushels  but  why  be  satisfied 
with  500  bushels  per  acre  when  by 
planting  closer  they  can  get  1,000  bush¬ 
els?  Of  course  these  Georgia  orehard¬ 
ists  are  no  different  from  their  breth¬ 
ren  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
In  many  orchards  just  coming  into 
profitable  bearing  the  trees  almost 
touch.  Probably  the  grower  intends  to  cut  out  part 
of  the  trees.  But  unless  the  remaining  trees  are 
well  cared  for  and  heavily  fertilized  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  during  the  next  few  years  be 
able  to  make  up  for  the  present  losses  due  to  over¬ 
crowding. 

POOR  CIDER. — In  one  store  we  saw  home-grown 
apples  that  were  unfit  even  for  cider.  One  enter¬ 
prising  orehardist  was  running  a  little  roadside 
market.  The  apples  were  fairly  good  to  look  at 
but  hard  and  unfit  to  eat.  Tourists  want  something 
to  eat  at  once,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  bite 
of  those  hard,  sunbaked  specimens  would  suffice. 
This  same  stand  had  sweet  cider  for  sale.  This  was 
exposed  to  the  flies,  hot  sunshine  and  dust.  There 
was  no  ice  within  a  mile  of  this  stand.  The  aver¬ 
age  tourist  would  pass  by  such  a  place  and,  if 
Continued  on  page  1009 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Peaches  have  been  selling  very  well 
this  season.  The  Georgia  crop  is  not 
nearly  as  large  as  last  year,  possibly  13,- 
000  to  14,000  carloads  compared  with  19,- 
000  carloads  shipped  last  year,  and  there 
were  about  6,000  carloads  in  addition 
which  were  never  moved  out  of  the  State. 
About  the  twentieth  of  July  Elbertas 
were  bringing  about  $2.25  a  bushel  at 
shipping  points.  North  Carolina  will  be 
shipping  heavily  of  Georgia  Belles  around 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  and  Elbertas  will 
get  'well  under  way  at  that  time  also,  but 
only  1,500  carloads  are  expected  as 
against  2,000  shipped  last  year.  The 
Philadelphia  market  has  been^  firm  with 
good  sized  peaches  selling  $2.50  to  $2.75 
a  bushel.  Cantaloupe  prices  have  been 
a  little  irregular  but  lighter  offerings  and 
favorable  weather  for  their  consumption 
caused  a  stronger  market  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  with  California  standard  crates 
of  45s.  melons  selling  $2.50  to  $3.25  a 
crate.  Watermelons  have  also  been  plen¬ 
tiful  and  market  weak  at  $200  to  $475  a 
ear  as  to  size. 

There  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
early  apples  unless  they  were  large  and 
firm.  The  market  was  over  loaded  with 
small  apples.  Berries  have  been  fairly 
plentiful,  especially  blackberries  which 
ranged  $3  to  $4  a  crate.  Huckleberries 
were  quoted  $4  to  $6.50  per  crate  of  32 
quarts,  and  a  few  raspberries  continue  to 
arrive.  The  onion  market  has  been  very 
dull,  with  a  limited  demand  at  $1.15  to 
$1.25  a  bushel  for  Virginia  yellows.  Near¬ 
by  products  are  largely  displacing  distant 
products,  and  during  the  month  of  August 
will  dominate  the  market.  New  corn 
from  nearby  is  just  arriving  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Greensboro  peaches  have  just  made 
their  appearance  from  local  orchards,  and 
cucumbers  are  getting  well  under  way. 
Tomatoes  have  been  selling  well,  with 
nearby  early  varieties  ranging  $2  to  $3.50 
per  % -bushel  basket.  Cabbage  is  low, 
40c  a  bushel,  and  New  York  lettuce  con¬ 
tinues  to  bring  50c  to  $1  a  crate.  Pota¬ 
toes  continue  dull  at  $3  to  $3.50  a  barrel. 
Virginia  is  shipping  a  bumper  crop  this 
year,  the  size  of  the  potatoes  being  un¬ 
usually  good. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  egg  market  since  our  report  of  two 
weeks  ago.  Warm  weather  has  affected 
the  quality  of  many  of  the  arrivals,  and 
fair  quality  stock  has  been  very  quiet. 
Strictly  fine  fresh  eggs,  however,  were  in 
demand  and  the  market  held  firm.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  sold  at  27%c  and  fresh,  firsts 
in  new  cases  25  %c  a  dozen,  and  in  old 
or  second-hand  cases  24%c  a  dozen.  Sec¬ 
onds  were  quoted  at  22  to  23c  a  dozen, 
while  there  were  some  extra  fancy  close¬ 
ly  selected  candled  eggs  which  sold  up 
to  35c  a  dozen.  Total  receipts  of  fresh 
eggs  in  Philadelphia  are  only  slightly 
heavier  than  last  year,  1,060,364  cases 
since  June  1  compared  with  1,043,596 
cases  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Cold 
storage  holdings  as  for  July  1  were  about 
1,400,000  cases  heavier  than  last  year  on 
the  same  date,  and  about  1,087,000  cases 
heavier  than  for  the  five-year  average  of 
9,467,000  cases. 

Live  poultry  sold  at  irregular  prices, 
but  the  general  trend  has  been  down¬ 
ward.  While  offerings  were  light  they 
were  ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  trade,  with  fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
fowl  selling  27  to  2Sc,  with  small  and 
medium  sizes  preferred.  Mixed  colors 
ranged  25  to  26c,  while  Leghorn  fowl 
were  quoted  19  to  23c  as  to  quality. 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  38c  for  3-lb.  sizes  with  small  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  30c  a  lb.  Other  broilers 
with  the  exception  of  Leghorns  sold  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  26  to  33c  as  to  size  and 
quality,  while  Leghorns  averaged  23c  a 
lb  The  dressed  poultry  market  held  firm 
on  desirable  stock,  4  to  5-lb.  ba^eled- 
packed  fowl  selling  25  to  27c,  3  to  3% -lb. 
size  ranging  20  to  22c,  and  small  stuff 
18  to  19c  a  lb.  Nearby  broilers  in  bar¬ 
rels  moved  fairly  well  at  32  to  33c.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  last  year,  Phila- 
delnhia  warehouses  reporting  2, 3oo, oil 
lbs  on  hand  on  the  eighteenth  compared 
with  only  1,510,600  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  very  quiet 
and  prices  held  about  unchanged  al¬ 
though  offerings  were  light.  No.  1  lun- 
otliy  was  in  limited  demand  at  $19  to 
$20  a  ton,  and  No.  2  average  $18  a  ton. 
Light  clover  mixed  worked  out  at  from 
$16  to  $19  a  ton  as  to  grade.  \  ery  little 
rye  straw  was  offered,  and  the  market 
held  firm  at  $23.50  to  $24  a  ton  while 
wheat  and  oat  straw  moved  at  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  B-  w-  s< 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments.  .  ,  . 

Blltter.— Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy, 

lb  48 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 


Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c; 
skimmed-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  swreet  cream,  qt., 
80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
Southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  asparagus,  %  lb., 
1214c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets,  2  bclis., 
15c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
red,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots,  bcli.,  5c ;  celery,  2 
bchs.,  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  liorse- 
l'adish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  ice,  head,  10c ; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch.,  5c ;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  onions,  green,  bcli.,  5c;  parsley,  bcli., 
10c  ;  pie  plant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  pk.,  60c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  new,  pk.,  60c ;  potatoes,  old,  bu., 
$2.°5 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  green  peas,  qt., 
15c  ;  radishes,  bch.,  5c  ;  salsify,  bch.,  10c  ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
strawberries,  home-grown,  qt.,  25c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  home-grown,  2  lbs.,  30c ;  turnips, 
rutabages,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Hea^y  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
lb.,  33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb., 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  Western,  lb., 
30c;  porterhouse,  Western,  lb.,  38c; 
sirloin,  westeim,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c;  pressed  veal,  lb..  40c;  fresh  ham, 
home-grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
10c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mut¬ 
ton  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Ploney,  card,  15  and 
20e ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  manle 
syrup  gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  per 
100,  75c ;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cord- 
wood,  cord,  $4.00 ;  hygeia  ice,  cwt.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks,  live, 
spring,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 
60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  18  to  28c ;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  20  to  26c ;  broilers,  live,  _lb.,  22  to 
35c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb., 
50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  30c ;  eggs,  re¬ 
tail  35c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  per 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to 
40c  ;  cabbage,  doz  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $3 ;  carrots,  doz,  bchs., 
30  to  35c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  honey,  cap, 
25  •  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu.,  $1 
to  $3 ;  potatoes,  bu.,_  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  35c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c;  onions,  doz.  bclis., 
25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  25c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Black  caps,  qt.,  30c ;  black 
caps,  crate,  $7.50  to  $8;  cherries,  crate, 
$3  to  $5 ;  currants,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  40  to  50c;  strawberries, 
qt..  15  to  25c;  strawberries,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $5. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy, lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18;  Wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz. 
bclis.,  75c  to  $1 ;  beans,  wax,  bskt.,  $2.25 
to  $1.50 ;  beans,  green,  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  60c;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz., 
heads,  $1  to  $1.50  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c ;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  kale,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  let- 
tuce,  curly,  h.h.,  doz,  heads,  75  to  80c ; 
lettuce,  outdoor,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ; 
lettuce,  Boston,  hd.,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  20c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  radishes,  doz. 
bclis.,  10  to  12c;  radishes,  100  bclis.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  white,  doz.  bchs.,  15c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
60c ;  Summer  squash,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
tomatoes,  h.h.p.  12 %  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4; 
turnips,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb.,  8 
to  10c ;  cherries,  white,  small,  lb.,  6_  to 
8c ;  cherries,  red,  small,  lb.,  8  to  12c ; 
cherries,  red  sweet,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  cher¬ 
ries,  black,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  cherries, 
soui’,  red,  lb,  5  to  7c;  currants,  red,  lb., 
12  to  15c ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  10c ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black,  crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  pt.,  20c;  strawberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $5  to  $7. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  2o  to  —8c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  2d  to  26c ;  fowls,  light, 
lb.,  25c ;  rooster's,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz,  in  cases, 
28  to  30c;  eggs,  doz.,  small  lots,  o2  to 
35c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  3d  to 
40c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c.  _ 
Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.,  pars,  25  to  28c;  strained 
honey,  qt.  jars,  75c;  strained  honey,  5-lb. 
pails.  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24  section  case, 


$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24  sec. 
case,  $3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  gal, 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts,  Domestic.  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  firmer. 
Live  poultry  is  stronger.  Fruit  supplies 
are  fairly  liberal,  though  apples  are 
scarcer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c;  tubs, 
42  to  45c ;  dairy,  38  to  43c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
daisies,  new  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorn,  25 
to  26c ;  limburger,  2Se ;  block  Swiss,  32c. 
Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  29  to  32c ;  State, 
western  candled,  26  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  23  to 
26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  chickens, 
fancy,  28  to  30c ;  capons,  38  to  46c ; 
ducks,  28  to  29c ;  geese,  18  to  20c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  36c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  fowls, 
23  to  28c;  chickens,  22  to  27c;  broilers, 
30  to  33c;  old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks, 
23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Del.,  yellow  Transparent,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.25  ;  Winesap,  $3.75.  Potatoes,  easy  ; 
Ontario,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Va.,  bbl.,  $4.25 
to  $4.50 ;  Sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Honey  Dews,  box, 
$2  to  $2.25.  Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  60  to 
90c.  Currants,  qt.,  12  to  14c.  Goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  16c.  Grapes,  Cal.,  seed¬ 
less,  24-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  22  to  28c.  Peaches,  Ga., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Raspberries,  red, 
qt.,  27  to  28c ;  black,  20  to  23c.  Straw¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $6.50.  Water¬ 
melons,  each,  30  to  90c.  Blackberries, 
Del.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  c-wt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  easy; 
Egyptian,  cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Texas,  crate_, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  home-grown,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  60c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c  ;  cauli-' 
flower,  %  bu.  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery, 
bcli.,  40  to  50c ;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  bskt., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  60  to  75c ;  Ice¬ 
berg,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  parsley,  doz.  bclis., 
65  to  75c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c. 
syrup,  old,  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy, 

$18  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $29.50 ;  standard 
middlings,  $36;  Red-dog,  $48;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $37.25  ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46.50;  hominy,  $36;  Hnien. 
$42 ;  oat  feed,  $12.75.  n 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 20 @ 

Roosters  . 12@ 

Fowls  . 18  @ 

Ducks  . 18@ 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40 @ 

6-8  lbs . 34  @ 

Culls  . 30  @ 

Turkeys,  young . 44@ 

Old  stock  . 30  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@ 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@ 

Culls . 1.50@ 


comb, 
Maple 
$1.75 ; 

loose, 


gluten, 
C.  H.  B. 


.25 

@ 

•26% 

.21 

@ 

.23 

.24%  @ 

.24% 

i.38 

@$0.39 

.34 

@ 

•35% 

.30 

@ 

.32 

.28 

@ 

.29 

.28 

@ 

.37 

@ 

.35 

.27 

@ 

.28% 

.20 

@ 

.24 

.30 

.18 

.27 

.24 

.46 

.38 

.32 

.46 

.36 

.55 

3.00 

2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.60 

Bulls  .  6.50(d)  7.60 

Cows  .  4.00  @  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.50 @16.00 

Culls  .  8.50  @  9.00 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .19 

Culls . 10@  .14 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0. 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1. 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1. 

Eggplants,  bu .  1. 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10. 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Okra,  bu .  1 

Onions,  bu .  1 

Parsley,  bu . . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu .  1 

Radishes,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . *1 

String  beans,  bu .  1 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  2 
Turnips,  new,  white,  bu.  .  . 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 2 

FRUITS 


50@$0. 
50  @  . 

50  @  1. 
50 @  5. 
00(0;  1. 
25@  2. 
50  @  2. 
00  @14. 
00  @  4. 


,50@  3, 
.40(0 
.00@  3 
.50@  4 
.75  @  1 
.75  @  1 
.25 @  3 
.50  @  1 
.25  @ 

75  @  1 
.00  @  1 
.00  @  2 
.50 @  2 
.00  @  3 
.50  @  1 
.00  @  3 


<0 

75 

50 

00 

75 

00 

25 

00 

00 

.75 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.75 

.00 

.00 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.00 

.00 

.00 

25 

.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

July  21,  1927. 

League-pool,  July :  Class  1,  3-per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials;  Class 
2B,  $2.16 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents.  _  .  _ 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42  @$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score . 41  %@  .41% 

First,  88  to  91  score.  .38  @  .41 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37  @  .37% 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .35% 

Ladies  . 33% @  .37% 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .3- 

Centralized . 38  @  .40 

Renovated  . 37%  @  .38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 43%  @  .44 

Extra  .  _  -43 

Firsts  . 39  @  .42 

Seconds . 37%  @  .38% 

CHEESE — STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run . 

Lower  grades . 21 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 34 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Broilers  . . 23 @  .31 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 48@  .-4 

Oese  . 10  @  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 25  @  .26 


Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.50 

Watermelons,  car .  250 @  550 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Peaches,  So.,  crate  .  1.00@  3.00 

Nearby,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10@  '1^ 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .50 

Raspberries,  pt . 08 @  .15 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 60 @  1.10 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $2.50@$3.50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.50@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@24.00 

No.  2 .  19.00@21.00 

No.  3 .  18.00 @20.00 

Clover,  mixed .  22.00 @23.00 

Straw,  rye  . y . . .  30.00@33.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 


Wheat,  No.  2  red 
No.  1  dark,  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . . , 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . 


$1.53% 

1.62% 

1.19% 

•53% 

1.08% 

.89 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt..  . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $( 

Danish  . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Muskmelons,  each . 

Lettuce,  head . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 


..$0.18 
. .  .15 

. .  .10 
..  .10 
. . .  .28 
...  .17 

.  .  .  .10 

.  .  .  .29 

50  @  .52 

.62 

35  @  .40 

40  @  .45 

30  @  .38 

40  @  .45 

45  @  .50 

40  @  .45 

30  @  .60 

04  @  .06 

04  @  .05 

05  @  .06 


10  @ 
20  @ 
10@ 


.15 

.40 

.15 


05  @  .10 

10  @  .15 

15  @  .20 

18  @  .20 
30  @  .75 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing, 
35  to  36c;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
44  to  45c;  half  blood  clothing,  37  to  38c  ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  43 
to  44c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38c;  quarter  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


At  Wellesley  College.— Here  it  is 
Sunday  night,  the  night  before  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Parson  is  up  here  in 
Wellesley  College.  He  is  on  the  faculty 
here  giving  a  course  on  “Rural  Problems,” 
at  a  gathering  of  some  400  church  work¬ 
ers.  It  certainly  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  get  away  as  the  time  approached 
for  him  to  leave  home.  We  got  delayed 
in  the  haying  and  the  clover  and  Alfalfa 
were  all  out  and  Sister  still  up  in  the 
hospital  and  Mrs.  Parson  up  there  all 
day  and  the  seminary  student  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  staying  here,  and  one  “outsider” 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  way  you 
can  just  get  along  if  there  are  none  but 
yourselves.  It  is  quite  a  distance  in 
more  ways  than  one  from  mowing  away 
this  hay  under  the  rafters,  all  hot  and 
dirty  and  sweaty,  to  sitting  in  great 
Founders’  Hall  on  the  Wellesley  campus 
and  passing  off  for  a  lecturer.  The  Par¬ 
son  hurried  over  to  the  house  and  tele¬ 
graphed  that  he  would  have  to  be  a  cou¬ 
ple  days  late.  All  one  gets  at  these  Sum¬ 
mer  conferences  is  the  actual  expense 
and  coming  as  this  did  right  in  the  heart 
of  haying  and  sickness  and  all  the  crops 
needing  hoeing  every  minute — the  Par¬ 
son  pretty  nearly  felt  cross  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  though,  of  course,  it  was  nobody’s 
fault  but  his  own.  He  did  not  have  to 
agree  to  go,  but  he  has  never  yet  refused 
to  go  out  and  spread  the  gospel  of  what 
is  due  the  people  of  the  open  country. 

All  Kinds.- — There  are  all  kinds  of 
people  in  the  Parson’s  class  here.  One 


Monday  Morning. — Monday  morning 
now  and  the  Parson  got  that  speech  out 
of  his  system  last  night.  Providence 
helped  him  out  a  good  bit  for  while  there 
was  a  terriffic  thunderstorm  during  the 
first  speaker’s  efforts,  it  let  up  for  the 
Parson.  If  any  who  read  this  have  a 
chance  to  go  through  the  Wellesley 
grounds,  while  running  about  the  country 
in  their  cars  it  will  pay  them  to  do  it. 
One  of  the  men  workers  about  here  says 
the  main  campus  contains  690  acres.  The 
buildings  are  reported  to  be  worth  seven 
millions.  The  building  the  Parson  is 
sitting  in  cost  more  than  half  a  million. 
About  1,600  girls  go  to  college  here.  From 
the  catalog  the  Parson  would  say  it  must 
cost  them  at  least  $1,000  a  year  each.  In 
such  luxurious  living  in  every  way  for 
four  years,  one  wonders  if  a  girl  would 
ever  be  content  to  live  after  the  manner 
of  common  folks.  Then,  too,  as  the  Par¬ 
son  looked  over  several  pages  of  the 
course  offered  he  wondered  if  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  had  missed  so  very  much  from  never 
having  studied  those  things.  She  had 
had  a  lot  of  experience  with  children  and 
babies  when  the  Parson  married  her — 
which  do  you  suppose  has  stood  her  in  the 
best  for  the  last  20  years? 

Home-coming.- — Here  it  is  Saturday, 
July  16,  and  the  Parson  must  get  off  this 
letter.  He  got  home  from  Wellesley  the 
night  of  the  sixth  and  found  Sister  had 
improved  sufficiently  to  be  brought  home. 
It  certainly  was  wonderful  to  find  her 
there.  The  last  letter  had  said  she  might 


The  Parson  at  the  One-room  School 


is  a  minister  who  has  the  most  northerly 
Episcopal  mission  in  the  country — not 
counting  Alaska.  He  works  away  up  in 
Aroostook  County.  We  had  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  talk  about  the  potato  business. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  women  who  have 
travelled  much  about  the  world  —  all 
through  Palestine  twice,  educated  and 
cultured.  They  go  out  into  the  country 
and  spend  the  Summers  in  their  old 
home  town  where  they  lived  as  children 
and  they  would  like  much  to  give  to  the 
people  round  about  there  some  of  the 
good  things  and  experiences  they  have  en¬ 
joyed.  What  troubles  these  two  good 
souls  is  that  while  children  will  come  to 
hear  them  tell  stories  the  grown  people 
will  not  show  up.  The  Parson  could  only 
assure  them  that  the  farmer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  elsewhere  has  a  good  many  things 
to  ponder  over  these  days.  And  while 
they  really  ought  to  want  to  know  about 
Joppa  and  Damascus,  they  are  really  a 
good  way  off  in  more  ways  than  one.  An 
expert  on  how  to  lower  taxes  would  draw 
them  quicker.  Wouldn’t  it  perhaps  be 
just  as  well  for  such  people  to  stick  to 
the  children,  anyway,  and  not  trouble 
about  the  grown-ups?  Another  member  of 
the  class,  a  captain  in  the  English  Church 
Army,  sort  of  an  Episcopal  Salvation 
Army,  and  he  is  a  most  earnest  listener. 
We  will  take  up  such  subjects  as  “Farm¬ 
ing — a  Way  of  Life — Not  an  Occupa¬ 
tion,”  “How  Many  Leave  the  Farms  and 
Why?”  “The  Woman  on  the  Farm,”  “The 
Church  and  the  Farmer,”  “Social  Life  in 
the  Country,”  and  a  stereopticon  lecture 
on  how  to  use  pictures,  with  about  25 
slides  on  the  Parson’s  work  in  the 
country. 

A  Great  Chance. — The  Parson  has 
stayed  in  his  room  all  the  afternoon  to 
get  ready  for  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
great  opportunity  to  speak  out  again  for 
the  country  folks.  He  is  to  speak  this 
evening  in  the  great  beautiful  Wellesley 
Chapel  to  the  assembled  conference.  It 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  he  has 
been  working  his  best  to  make  these 
leaders  see  the  whole  farming  situation 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  on  the 
soil.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  how 
many  people  are  waking  up  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  situation  and  want  to  know  more 
about  it.  In  our  church  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  for  our  adult  groups 
throughout  the  country  for  the  last  year. 
Our  church  headquarters  have  also  put  out 
a  short  play  or  drama  based  on  the  Par¬ 
son’s  work.  A  book  on  the  church  in  the 
country  put  out  by  our  headquarters  has 
had  a  sale  of  15,000  copies. 


be  able  to  come  home  soon.  She  is  so 
thin  and  white  and  the  nurse  comes  out 
every  day  and  dresses  the  opening.  The 
draining  tube  is  still  in  place  but  with 
what  wonders  that  modern  science  and 
medicine  can  do  she  ought  to  come  on 
now.  One  doubts  if  Mrs.  Parson  can 
ever  be  persuaded  to  leave  home  for 
longer  than  a  few  hours  again.  She 
would  be  so  afraid  that  something  might 
happen  as  before ;  look  out  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  pain  about  the  stomach, 
and  if  it  doesn’t  yield  right  away  get  a 
doctor.  Don’t  put  on  a  warm  poultice 
as  if  it  is  appendicitis,  that  will  make 
it  burst  all  the  sooner. 

The  One-room  School  Again. — There 
can  be  no  let-up  in  this  one-room  school 
agitation  till  this  ramming,  jamming  to¬ 
gether  process  is  diminished.  Only  last 
night  the  Parson  was  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  that  is  now  being  used  for  a 
hose  house.  What  a  nice  schoolhouse  it 
was.  And  as  for  the  yard  it  was  positive¬ 
ly  the  nicest  setting  for  a  country  school 
the  Parson  ever  saw.  A  great  big  yard 
with  fine  shade  trees  all  round  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  a  way  back  from  the  road 
with  no  danger  from  autos.  Let  us  go 
over  across  the  road  to  this  store. 
“What  do  you  think  of  this  carrying  the 
children  down  to  the  village  some  seven 
miles  away  and  having  this  school 
closed?”  we  asked  the  storekeeper’s  wife. 
“You  don’t  know  how  I  hate  it,”  she  an¬ 
swered  at  once.  “In  the  first  place  the 
children  do  not  learn  nearly  as  much, 
and  then  who  knows  where  they  are 
down  there  in  town  or  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing?  We  hear  rumors  of  what  they  are 
doing  noontime  but  we  do  not  know.”  She 
readily  agreed  that  they  learned  enough 
from  the  town  boys  along  some  lines — 
anything  but  what  was  good.  “You 
wouldn’t  guess  how  much  more  it  costs 
us  to  dress  the  children  when  they  go 
down  town  than  it  did  to  go  to  our  own 
school  here,”  she  said. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Georgia  As  an  Apple  State 

(Continued  from  Page  1007) 
thirsty,  stop  at  some  soft  drink  stand 
where  he  could  get  a  cool  and  at  least  ap¬ 
petizing  looking  drink  or  he  would  stop  at 
some  well  where  he  could  lower  the  buck¬ 
et  and  draw  up  a  cool  drink  more  health¬ 
ful  and  more  thirst-quenching — all  for  the 
asking,  and  we  did  not  cut  the  rope  and 
carry  off  the  bucket.  The  average  per¬ 
son  of  the  North  has  little  conception  of 


the  vast  quantities  of  various  kinds  of 
beverages  drank  here  in  the  South.  There 
is  a  legitimate  reason  for  this.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  dairymen  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  pure  fruit  juices  should  not  have 
more  of  this  trade.  Should  the  vendors 
of  soft  drinks  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
wayside  seller  of  cider  spoken  of  above 
their  enormous  trade  would  vanish  over¬ 
night. 

The  Home  Market. — There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  everywhere  to  neglect  the 
home  market.  Some  of  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  fruit  growers  are  carefully  grad¬ 
ing  and  using  attractive  packages — but 
not  for  local  trade.  Too  many  think 
anything  is  good  enough  for  the  local 
market  with  the  result  their  stuff  will 
not  sell  and  is  left  in  the  orchard  to  rot 
while  their  would-be  customers  pay  five 
cents  each  for  apples  from  the  North¬ 
west.  A  trip  of  360  miles  convinced  us 
more  than  ever  that  there  is  no  future 
for  the  indifferent  grower  or  the  one  who 
will  not  adopt  business-like  methods  of 
marketing  his  products.  If  everyone  took 
proper  care  of  his  trees  and  properly 
marketed  his  fruit  the  country  would  of 
course  be  flooded.  So  the  non-producing 
orchards  and  those  producing  inferior 
fruit  are  a  blessing  to  the  enterprising 
growers,  although  at  times  a  lot  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  temporarily  hurts  the  market 
for  the  better  grade  of  fruit.  In  time 
Georgia  is  going  to  be  a  factor  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  market.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
more  enterprising  growers  to  place  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  upon  the  market  in  a  better 
way  too  much  poor  stuff  is  being  dumped 
upon  the  market.  j.  d.  prickett. 


Riding  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York 

You  remember  that  some  weeks  ago  we 
spoke  of  a  man  named  A.  F.  Tsehiffely, 
who  started  from  Buenos  Aires  in  South 
America  to  ride  to  New  York,  a  distance 
of  13,000  miles.  When  we  wrote  about 
him.  he  had  reached  Panama.  That  is  a 
long,  long  trail.  It  was  stated  that  one 
reason  for  the  trip  was  that  this  man 
wanted  to  prove  the  wonderful  endurance 
of  the  horses  which  run  wild  in  Patago¬ 
nia.  One  of  our  readers,  who  lives  in 
Peru,  has  sent  us  further  information 
about  this  man,  and  we  now  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  with  the  two  horses  which 
he  is  riding.  He  is  traveling  at  a  fair 
rate  through  the  country,  riding  first  one 
horse  and  then  the  other,  and  he  is  very 
hopeful  of  reaching  his  destination.  The 
picture  shows  the  type  of  horse  which  he 
is  trying  to  exploit.  One  of  these  horses 
is  17  years  old;  the  other,  18,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  as  tough  and  wiry  as  the 
old-fashioned  mustang,  which  years  ago 
was  so  popular  in  our  own  Western 
country.  We  hope  Mr.  Tsehiffely  will 
carry  on  until  he  finishes,  although  his 
trip  does  not  seem  to  be  attracting  as 
much  attention  as  that  of  Mr.  Berrang 
and  his  ox-team  express. 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why  ?  Because 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

„  get  t,he  right  fruit  because  both  we 

and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly'Catalog.  Orders  ship- 
pea  on  the  day  received  for  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock. 

Kelly  Bro».  Nurseries,  139  Cherry  Si.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 


"Y 


True  to  NdSJe  Fruit  Trees 
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12  DELPHINIUMS  U  K 


'(Hardy  Larkspur)- 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting— Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hardy  Phlox, 
Hollyhock,  Bleedmg  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Coral 
Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Hardy  Aster,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox- 
glove  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet 
Pea.  Hardy  Pink,  Pyrethrum,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia 
Sweet  Wilham  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren- 
nial  i1  lower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  gr ow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year,  all 
° u,  may  be  Planted  during  August  and  Fall  and 
will  bloom  next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
V  mes.  Hedge  plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wmeberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and 
October  planting.  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plants 
for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Hairy  Vetch  Seed 


The  best  Cover  crop  to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch 
and  Rye  mixed.  VVe  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a 
natural  mixture  and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  imported  vetch  seed. 


Mixture  containing  30  per  cent  vetch  (18  lbs 
in  a  bu.),  S3. 7 5  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 


Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu.,  or 
more.  Sow  bu.  per  acre  last  of  August. 

We  can  supply  pure  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  a  lb. 
or  SI  1.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Winter-kill 

The  best  proof  of  genuineness.  Ask  for 
free  sample  and  Scott’s  Seed  Guide. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. ,  Desk  12,  Marysville,  Ohio 


,  ,  V1"  nowers.  They  will  thrive  in  all  soils 

and  climates.  For  your  own  garden  or  to  send  to  the 
folks  back  home.  Irises  are  a  permanent  and  beautifu 
reminder  of  your  love.  SPECIAL  OFFERING Each  Iris  a 
masterpiece  of  nature :  Mother  o f  Pearl ,  A lcazar ,  Lord  ol 
June^  ro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi,  A rcheveque, Semi 
nole.RlieiiiNixe,  Her  Majesty,  Shekinah.MadameChereau 
Isolene,  Opera,  Quaker  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanar- 
delle,  Dr.  Bernice,  May  Queen.  Your  choice  postpaid 
labeled  of  4  for  $1 .00,  10  for  S2.00,  or  the  whole  80  foi 
$3.00.  Ready  now.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER.  Macedon.N.  Y. 


PI  A  |\|  I  C  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  . 
*  ”  *  *  ■  w  All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sew 

„  ,  ,  100  500 

Cabbage .  35c  $1.00 

Cauliflower .  65o  a'oo 

Celery .  50«  1.85 

Brussel  Sprouts .  50c  1.50 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 


1.000 

$1.65 

3.50 
2.75 

2.50 

SEWELL, 


6,i 

or  M< 

$1 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  ami  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties 
Plant  in  August  and  tuck  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

Grown  in  Vermont ,  It’s  Hardy ** 


FRAWRERRY  PLANTS  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 


THE  HENYARD 

Loss  of  Young  Birds  . 

Scratch  Feed  . 

Broody  Hens  . 

Sore  on  Hen’s  Leg  . 

Chicks  Fail  to  Feather  . 

Turkey  Poults  With  Hen  . 

Scientific  Chicken  Rations  . 

Run  for  Chicks;  Red  Dog  Middlings  . 

Culling  Pullets  . 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg-laying  Contest  .... 
Prospects  for  Early  Broilers  . 


1020 

1020 

1020 

1020 

1020 

1020 

1021 

1021 

1021 

1021 

1022 


^  JL  kJF  ipi.uu  «  oUO,  1000,  Jp 3.(1 

Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500,  $1.0C 
1000,  $2.00.  W.  8.  FOK1I  A  SON  Hartly,  Del 


CELEKY.PLANTS  -  *3.00  Per  lOOO 

ABBAGE  “  -  3.00  “  “ 

H.  C.  Richman  -  -  Malaga,  N.  J. 


150  Acre  Village  Farm  good  barns, 

4^  mile  lake  front,  trolley  stops  on  farm,  $11,000. 

1 40  Acre  Valley  Farm  L?ghbotrhorod.rhouslra»d 

barns,  $5,000.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURE 


Georgia  as  an  Apple  State  . 1007,  1009 

Moving  Large  Trees  .  1010 

Prospects  for  Apples  and  Peaches .  1013 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

My  Best  Meal  .  1010 

Boys  and  Girls  . 1014,  1015,  1016 

Farm  Women  and  Jury  Duty  .  1016 

Darkening  the  Hair  .  1016 

Delicious  Mutton  Stew  .  1016 

The  Home  Dressmaker  .  1017 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Protecting  a  Spring  . . . ' .  1007 

The  Pastoral  Parson  .  1009 

Riding  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York...  1009 

A  Summer  in  Labrador  and  Greenland, 

Part  VII  . 1011 

The  Incorrigible  Child  .  1011 

Editorials  .  1012 

Ford  Libel  Suit  Settlement  .  1013 

Have  Partial  Payments  Endorsed  .  1013 

Experience  With  a  Parrot  .  1017 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 1022 


Ppntor  MnrifJioc  I  I  2%-acre  chicken  farm,  outbuildings 
Lclllcl  1I1U1 1LI1CS,  L.  1. 1  ,  accommodate  1200  birds,  5-room 
house,  on  improved  public  road,  everything  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  bargain  at  $8,500.  R.  T.  DAYTON,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I. 


Illllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  VI 


“It’s  awful  good  to  get  back  to 
The  old  town  shore, 

Especially  since  I’ve  been  gone 
For  30  years  or  more !” 

This  younger  generation  of  ours  has 
many  advantages  which  old-timers  never 
knew.  Of  course  the  flapper  and  the  flap- 
pee  have  most  publicity  and  are  thorough¬ 
ly  advertised,  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  aver¬ 
age  young  man  and  woman  of  today  will 
be  found  to  tit  into  their  places  in  life  as 
well  as  we  did  years  ago.  For  life  has 
changed.  The  young  folks  realize  it 
while  we  ofttimes  do  not.  But  the  young 
people  lack  one  thing  which  the  pioneers 
regard  as  “the  pleasure  that’s  nearest  to 
pain.”  They  cannot  go  back  to  old  scenes 
and  old  times  as  we  can.  Take  this 
prosperous  city  of  Greeley,  Col.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  a  little  wooden  town  of 
less  than  1,000  people — pretty  much  a 
handful  of  unsubstantial  shacks  thrown 
down  on  the  prairie.  No  one  was  sure 
that  it  would  ever  be  ^permanent,  yet 
every  man  felt  a  personal  interest  in  the 
government.  If  there  was  any  question 
about  it  “Barnum’s  Hall”  would  be 
crowded  with  voters,  each  one  ready^  to 
get  up  and  talk — as  was  done  in  a  New 
England  town  meeting  in  old  days.  It 
was  probably  this  spirit  of  individual 
responsibility  which  gave  the  town  solid 
and  enduring  growth.  Other  co-operative 
towns  lost  this  spirit  and  gave  the  man¬ 
agement  into  the  hands  of  some  “ring” 
or  interested  group,  but  the  Greeley  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  have  held  control  right  in 
their  own  hands.  The  original  town  was 
founded  by  “temperance  cranks”  —  men 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
at  least  one  common  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  fight  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor.  At  the  time  Greeley  was 
started  the  Colorado  mining  towns  were 
notorious  for  their  drinking  habits.  V  hen 
miners  made  a  strike  or  when  sheep  herd¬ 
ers  or  cattle  men  were  paid  off  they  would 
rush  to  town  and  most  of  them  would 
drink  up  their  money  in  a  short  time. 
Years  ago  I  have  seen  sheep  herders 
standing  on  street  corners  in  Denver 
waving  their  arms  and  calling  to  imagi¬ 
nary  flocks  of  sheep — driven  completely 
insane  by  heavy  drinking — after  their 
long  months  of  solitude  on  the  plains.  It 
was  thought  that  no  new  town  could 
prosper  without  this  cash  trade  and  that 
the  bait  for  it  lay  in  the  saloons. 
***** 

The  Greeley  people  determined  to  have 
a  temperance  town.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  make  it  a  foundation  part  of  their 
organization  that  if  liquor  was  ever  sold 
on  any  town  property  the  title  to  that 
property  was  forfeited  to  the  colony !  In 
the  early  days  a  man  from  a  nearby 
place  came  one  Sunday  morning  and 
opened  a  saloon  in  a  small  wooden  build¬ 
ing  and  started  a  good  business.  The  peo¬ 
ple  attended  church  as  usual  and  then 
some  300  or  more  attended  the  saloon. 
They  just  gave  the  keeper  a  reasonable 
time  to  close  up  and  get  out.  He  claimed 
he  had  paid  money  for  rent  and  pro¬ 
posed  waiting  for  the  “courts  to  decide. 
The  crowd  offered  to  raise  the  money 
right  then  and  there  to  buy  him  out.  In 
the  meantime  someone  set  fire  to  the 
shanty  where  the  liquor  was  sold.  The 
crowd  put  that  lire  out.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  fire  started  again  and  was 
again  extinguished.  Then  for  the  third 
time  the  tire  broke  out  and  the  crowd  de¬ 
cided  that  such  a  persistent  firebug  de¬ 
served  to  succeed  and  they  stood  by  and 
watched  the  only  open  saloon  Greeley  has 
known  go  up  (or  down)  in  flames.  Sev¬ 
eral  leading  men  were  tried  for  this 
“crime,”  but  no  jury  would  convict  them. 
That  was  the  way  of  the  pioneers.  They 
took  things  into  their  own  hands.  Dp  in 
the  mining  camps — in  the  mountains — 
the  miners  estalished  rules  of  order  before 
there  were  any  real  courts.  Men  were 
tried  for  theft — which  was  considered  as 
bad  as  murder.  The  entire  population 
came  to  the  trial.  The  prisoner  was 
given  a  chance  to  defend  himself  and 
when  the  evidence  was  in  the  “judge” 
scratched  a  line  on  the  ground  with  his 
boot.  Those  who  thought  the  prisoner 
guilty  went  to  one  side  of  the  line  and 
those  favoring  his  innocence  took  the 
other  side.  The  majority  decided.  In  the 
early  days  of  mining  the  question  of  prior 
ownership  of  mining  claims  was  a  trou¬ 
blesome  one.  Some  man  would  discover 
a  rich  “lead”  and  while  he  was  absent 
someone  would  “jump”  it.  In  one  case 
this  was  settled  by  the  two  men  fighting 
over  it  with  the  understanding  that  the 
one  who  shed  blood  first  lost  the  claim. 
And  that  was  actually  made  the  rule  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  has  ever  been  the 
old  pioneer  spirit  to  settle  such  things  or 
arrange  for  rules  or  laws  as  a  community 
— each  citizen  having  some  part  of  the 
settlement.  The  newer  citizen  of  the 
West  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  that 
spirit.  He  delegates  power  to  officers  or 
representatives  and  goes  on  about  his 
own  business — leaving  the  public  business 
chiefly  to  politicians.  I  tried  to  learn 
whether  this  old  crusade  against  liquor 
selling  still  held  good  under  modern  Pro¬ 
hibition.  The  old  pioneers  said  it  does; 
some  of  the  younger  people  said  boot¬ 
legging  is  the  most  prosperous  business 


in  the  place  and  that  considerable  liquor 
is  sold.  I  saw  no  drunkenness  on  the 
streets  and  the  records  would  show  that 
Prohibition  is  enforced  as  successfully  as 
laws  against  theft,  assault  or  similar 
social  crimes. 

***** 

I  found  what  seemed  to  me  the  greatest 
and  most  impressive  change  in  social  life 
in  a  barber  shop.  Most  of  us  understand 
what  the  village  barber  shop  of  40  or  50 
years  ago  represented.  It  was  somewhat 
like  the  village  livery  stable  before  the 
coming  of  the  automobile.  The  horse  is 
said  to  be  the  noblest  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  but  in  some  way  his  abode  was 
usually  the  lounging  place  for  the  “tough” 
or  sporting  element  of  the  town.  This 
crowd,  for  some  reason,  hung  around  the 
livery  stable.  It  was  also  headquarters 
for  millions  of  horse  flies.  I  can  account 
for  the  flies,  but  I  never  could  understand 
the  connection  between  the  noble  horse 
and  the  ignoble  bench  lizard.  Something 
of  the  sort  was  true  of  the  old  barber 
shop.  It  was  well  filled  with  sporting 
papers  and  questionable  pictures,  well 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke — a  lounging 
place  for  the  smart  element  of  town.  Wo¬ 
men  seldom — if  ever — entered  such  shops. 
They  did  not  like  even  to  pass  them.  They 
were  like  batteries  from  which  came  vol¬ 
leys  of  evil  or  suggestive  remarks.  There 
was  a  one-man  shop  in  Greeley  run  by  a 
Mexican,  Johnnie  Carajo,  which  was  just 


about  the  limit  for  profanity  and  evil 
gossip.  The  fat  proprietor  had  the  town 
gossip  at  his  tongue’s  end,  and  he  could 
spread  evil  faster  than  any  church  in 
towTn  could  sterilize  it.  No  woman  ever 
entered  this  shop.  Mothers  dreaded  to 
have  their  sons  go  there.  Now  I  needed 
a  shave  and  I  noted  a  shop  on  just  about 
the  spot  where  Johnnie  Carajo  used  to 
shave  out  language.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  see  what  social  progress  the  old  town 
has  made.  Six  young  women  sat  waiting 
their  turn.  Two  more  sat  in  barber 
chairs  having  their  hair  bobbed,  and  one 
more  was  having  her  hair  curled !  Two 
mere  men  and  a  boy  were  meekly  waiting 
their  turn!  Tobacco  smoke?  There  was 
none  within  two  blocks?  Literature  and 
pictures?  Not  a  sporting  paper  in  sight 
— but  on  a  table  was  a  book  of  poems  and 
several  high-class  magazines  —  on  the 
walls  reproductions  of  some  famous  old 
paintings.  And  printed  in  big  letters 
this  sign  on  the  wall : 

“No  Sieearing  Permitted  Here ! 
Ladies  Are  Alieays  Welcome !” 

Shades  of  Johnnie  Carajo!  If  that  fat 
Mexican  could  come  back  to  his  old  shop 
what  could  he  say? 

“ The  tcomen  done  it!” 

That  was  what  one  old-timer  told  me. 
He  said  the  modern  woman  was  taking  a 
whole  lot  of  joy  out  of  the  old  life.  I 
have  an  idea  that  when  the  original  wo¬ 
man  started  to  have  her  hair  “bobbed” 
she  little  expected  that  she  was  starting 
any  social  reform — yet  in  refining  the 
barber  shop  that  is  just  about  what  she 
put  in  motion.  Probably  life  in  the  barber 
shop  will  give  you  a  fairer  idea  of  the 
town  society  than  life  in  the  church.  And 
the  beefsteak  they  serve  in  a  modern 
town  is  a  good  index  of  its  prosperity. 
Fifty  years  ago  probably  90  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  round  about  had  more  or  less  of 
the  Texas  long-horn  blood  and  a  like  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  beef  served  must  be  pound¬ 
ed  on  a  chopping  block  to  make  it 
“tender.”  Now  the  purebred  beef  cattle 
have  changed  that.  No  pounding  is 
needed ! 

»i c  4* 

At  the  head  of  this  letter  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  J.  Whitcome  Riley.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  old  settler  coming  back  after 
many  years  and  the  best  he  could  think  of 
was : 

“J  toant  to  hear  the  old  hand  play!” 

This  is  the  way  he  puts  it : 

“I  make  no  doubt  this  band  of  yours 
Is  a  competenter  band 
That  plays  its  music  more  by  note 
Than  what  we  done  by  hand.” 

Standing  on  a  Main  Street  corner  on 
that  Summer  night  in  June  it  came  to 
me  that  it  would  be  the  very  heaven  of 


enjoyment  to  hear  the  old  “Silver  Cornet 
Band  of  Greeley”  once  more.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  Mr.  Fiske,  the  violin-maker,  led 
the  band.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
him.  I  used  to  wonder  how  such  a  man 
ever  came  to  be  a  pioneer  out  among  the 
cactus  and  wiregrass.  Mr.  Dunham,  the 
jeweler,  blew  his  regrets  at  life’s  failure 
into  the  bass  horn  and  found  comfort  in 
the  resulting  sound.  The  carpenter,  the 
blacksmith  and  several  weary  and  half- 
discouraged  farmers  would  stand  in  the 
moonlight  and  help  blow  out  “Annie 
Laurie  ”  “Sweet  Afton,”  “Lily  Dale”  and 
other  old-fashioned  songs.  They  had  no 
uniforms,  nor  were  their  notes  always 
uniform,  but  rising  above  the  rippling  of 
the  river  their  music  helped  hold  the 
struggling  town  together.  Many  of  the 
people  were  weary  and  discouraged.  These 
old  songs  of  home  gave  them  that  melan¬ 
choly  hope  which  leads  to  courage.  Yes, 
indeed,  many  of  us  would  like  “to  hear 
the  old  band  play.” 

And  then  that  hot  July  day  when  my 
old  boss  and  I  gave  the  town  a  free  con¬ 
cert.  We  went  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  after  a  load  of  hay,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  we  drove  back  with  it  down 
Main  Street.  Mr.  Howard,  the  boss,  had 
a  soft,  gentle  tenor  voice,  and  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  sing  “counter.”  We  came  down 
Main  Street,  perched  high  on  the  load  of 
hay  singing  “Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming,”  “Ever  of  Thee  I’m  Fondly 
Dreaming,”  and  “Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses 
Fall.”  There  wasn’t  much  music  about 
it  I  imagine,  yet  weary  women  and  hope¬ 
less  men  stopped  to  listen.  Perhaps  it 
helped  them. 

“Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall, 

Drop  by  drop  the  springs  run  dry, 


One  by  one  without  recall 

Summer  glories  fade  and  die !” 

Thus  we  sang  along  Main  Street,  half 
a  century  ago.  Today  on  this  busy 
thoroughfare  I  imagine  a  policeman 
would  arrest  us  for  disturbing  the  peace  ! 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  roses  of  life 
have  fallen,  but  I  am  thankful  that  the 
springs  of  youth  and  hope  and  memory 
and  love  have  never  run  dry. 

Ht  :|e  ifc  ifc 

The  prosperity  of  this  town  rests  upon 
wheat.  Alfalfa,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  banks  were  handling 
much  eastern  money.  Some  of  the  more 
adventurous  money  lenders  were  actually 
getting  2  per  cent  a  month  or  24  per  cent 
a  year  on  loans.  Today  about  all  you 
can  expect  to  get  on  sound  security  is  4 
to  5  per  cent,  for  the  prosperity  of  this 
agricultural  town  is  solid  and  enduring. 
Fifty  years  ago  wheat  was  the  one  crop. 
A  few  farmers  were  beginning  to  grow 
potatoes  and  Alfalfa  was  beginning.  The 
one  crop  idea  is  usually  a  gamble.  It 
was  so  here.  Yet  wheat  was  of  necessity 
the  first  leading  crop.  The  rough  cactus 
covered  land  had  to  be  smoothed  and 
conquered  to  permit  fair  irrigation  and 
wheat  fitted  in  well  for  this  purpose.  But 
exclusive  wheat  growing  made  slaves  of 
many  of  the  farmers.  I  remember  one 
case"  where  an  old  soldier,  needing  the 
money,  borrowed  $1,000  of  a  bank  and 
stored  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  security. 
The  price  of  wheat  fell  to  below  60  cents, 
but  of  course  the  obligation  remained  the 
same.  Such  conditions  led  to  two  things, 
the  formation  of  the  Populist  Party  and 
a  slow  change  into  new  crops  or  new 
methods.  Probably  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  sugar  beet  saved  this  part  of 
Colorado.  I  used  to  think  this  crop 
might  pay  in  South  Jersey  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  After  studying  the 
crop  in  Colorado  I  doubt  it.  h.  w.  c. 


My  Best  Meal 

A  MEAL  WITH  GRANDMOTHER  LONG  AGO 
When  every  detail  of  a  meal  of  victuals 
eaten  by  any  individual  remains  clear  in 
their  memory  many  years  after  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  logical  reason  lies  not  in 
the  quality,  amount  or  variety  of  food 
served,  but  because  the  environment  sur¬ 
rounding  the  meal  is  such  that  it  has  an 
influence  bordering  upon  tragedy,  un¬ 
bounded  pleasure  or  deep  sentiment.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  one  or  both  of  the  last 
two  sensations  that  I  can  now  close  my 
eye  and  experience  again  in  memory’s 
path  the  meal  which  I  shall  describe.  I 
was  10  years  of  age  when  I  asked  my 
mother’s  permission  to  go  over  and  spend 


the  day  at  grandmother’s.  This  usually 
included  a  play-time  with  my  cousin,  a 
dinner  eaten  at  table  around  which  were 
seated  my  aunt  and  uncle,  their  children, 
the  hired  help  and  Grandmother.  Later 
in  the  day  I  would  always  enjoy  a  quiet 
visit  in  her  room,  and  in  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  a  stroll  in  her  flower  garden  where 
she  generously  gathered  a  bouquet  for 
me  to  carry  home  with  me.  It  was  late 
May,  and  the  half  mile  up  the  long  lane 
after  I  left  the  high  road  was  full  of 
pleasure.  Birds  sang  in  the  trees  along 
the  way,  and,  as  I  stopped  to  rest  on  the 
bridge  over  the  creek  I  remember  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  planks  and  being 
impressed  by  the  silvery  beauty  of  the 
tiny  fish  in  the  clear  water  flowing  over 
the  creek's  sandy  bed.  “Ring,”  the  old 
family  dog,  announced  my  approach  long 
before  I  reached  the  gate  to  the  picket 
fence  which  surrounded  the  garden  and 
house. 

I  wondered  why  my  cousins  did  not 
come  to  meet  me  but  when  I  saw  Grand¬ 
mother  among  her  flower  beds  I  felt  all 
was  well.  Is  there  a  child  who  does  not 
return  the  affection  of  a  dear,  good  grand¬ 
mother?  I  believe  not.  Mine  was  the 
kind  who  gave  you  a  smile  and  fragrant 
kiss  at  greeting  which  meant  more  than 
words  can  tell.  I  recall  noticing  how 
erect  she  was  for  her  75  years,  and  of 
thinking  that  she  always  looked  so  neat 
and  almost  of  a  style  to  be  associated 
with  the  flowers  which  she  loved  so  well. 
Of  course,  being  a  child,  I  could  not  have 
expressed  it  even  to  my  grandmother  who 
was  easy  to  visit  with,  but  seeing  her 
busy  among  them  I  received  that  impres¬ 
sion,  and  held  it  with  thoughts  of  that 
day.  “Y~ou  ivill  have  to  spend  the  day 
with  me,”  she  said,  with  a  happy  smile, 
“everybody  else  has  gone  to  the  circus.” 

It  surely  occurs  to  me  that  I  felt  a 
day  alone  with  Grandmother  was  going 
to  be  a  rare  pleasure.  For  a  long  time 
we  walked  about  and  worked  among  her 
plants,  bushes  and  smoothly  seeded  beds, 
while  she  talked  of  all  her  gardening 
hopes  and  little  doubts.  How  beautiful, 
especially  was  the  pansy  bed  with  its 
velvety  face-like  blossoms.  Then  we  went 
in  to  prepare  dinner.  “I’m  slow  because 
I’m  out  of  practice,  but  you  can  help 
me,”  she  remarked.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  child  who  didn’t  like  to  feel  helpful?  I 
was  no  exception.  So  I  picked  some  let¬ 
tuce  from  the  bed  under  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  helped  to  set  the  table  for  two,  and 
watched  her  prepare  the  i-est. 

I  have  eaten  many  wonderful  meals 
but  none  more  delectable,  more  happy, 
more  perfect  than  that  one  served  on  the 
old  blue  dishes,  her  own,  in  the  spotless 
low-ceilinged  kitchen  while  a  fly  buzzed 
at  the  window  and  her  bird  trilled  a 
pretty  song  from  his  cage  in  her  room 
adjoining. 

Potatoes  sliced  thin  and  fried  under 
a  cover  until  crisp  and  brown  and  flaky. 
Warm  “saleratus”  biscuits.  Who  can 
make  such  nowadays?  And  to  be  eaten 
with  “fresh  grass”  butter,  too.  Eggs, 
scrambled  just  before  we  sat  down  to  eat 
them.  Lettuce,  with  sugar  and  vinegar, 
and  for  dessert,  which,  however,  was  a 
word  my  Grandmother  did  not  use,  we 
had  honey  in  the  comb.  Golden,  rich, 
luscious  and  wonderfully  good  with  those 
warm  biscuits.  Then  last  was  the  “cup 
of  tea.”  What  melody,  what  memories 
are  stirred  as  I  think  how  my  Grand¬ 
mother  used  to  say,  “a  cup  of  tea !”  She 
drank  two  or  three  cups,  enjoyed  it  and 
lived  to  be  88,  retaining  all  her  faculties 
to  the  last. 

I  remember  when  the  afternoon  grew 
late  she  picked  me  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  walked  down  the  lane  “a  ways”  to 
keep  me  company.  It  is  long  since  that 
day,  but  I  have  always  remembered  it 
all  clearly  even  to  the  merry  stories  she 
told  at  table  of  her  efforts  when  she  got 
her  first  meal  for  company  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  The  old  house  where  she  lived  is 
still  standing,  remodeled,  of  course,  but 
her  happy  spirit  seems  to  linger  about 
the  old  rooms  and  in  the  yard  even 
though  the  picket  fence  and  many  of  the 
flowering  shrubs  she  loved  are  gone. 

And  do  you  know,  the  only  thing  I 
wish  had  been  different  that  day  was  to 
have  thought  to  tell  Grandmother  what 
a  really  good  time  I  had  alone  with  her 
all  day,  and  how  delicious  had  seemed  the 
only  meal  I  ever  ate  which  she  prepared 
for  just  herself  and  me?  MRS.  C.  w. 

Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 


Moving  Large  Trees 

I  have  four  boxwood  trees  which  I 
would  like  to  dig  out  and  replant.  They 
average  from  10  to  16  ft.  in  height. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  dig  them  now  or  not? 

Dover,  Del.  e.  l. 

It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  early 
Spring  before  moving  the  trees,  although 
there  are  many  who  claim  it  can  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Some  ai'gu- 
ments  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting 
overlook  the  point  that  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  move  the  trees  and  get  them 
established,  it  is  quite  another  problem 
to  have  them  grow  into  thrifty  long-lived 
specimens.  In  x’egions  of  mild  Winters  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  make  the  move  in 
August  or  September,  but  where  severe 
drying  winds  are  likely  to  appear  in  mid¬ 
winter,  it  is  much  better  to  make  the 
change  in  early  Spring.  H.  b.  t. 


Barnyard  Friends — A  Happy  Family 
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A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

(Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History ) 

Part  VII 

Disko  Island. — Back  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fiord  we  waited  three  days  for  the 
combination  of  wind  and  fog  to  clear  and 
let  us  make  the  run  to  Godhaven  on  Disko 
Island,  300  miles  north  of  the  arctic  cir¬ 
cle.  In  the  harbor  lies  the  wreck  of  the 
Fox,  the  stout  ship  McClintock  used  when 
he  found  the  first  definite  news  of  the  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  party.  Just  south 
of  the  village,  on  a  rocky  Jiill,  is  the  old 
whalers’  lookout  station.  The  frame  of 
that  strange  building  is  made  of  two  pairs 
of  whale  jaws  set  on  end  and  joined  by 
boards  to  make  a  shelter.  Here  the 
watchman  sat  hour  after  hour  all  ready 
to  fire  the  old  cannon  by  his  side  so  that 
the  men  of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  might 
know  that  whales  were  in  sight.  When 
Governor  Itosendahl  made  his  official 
visit  we  learned  that  parliament  was  in 
session.  That  night  the  movies  were 
held  in  the  hall  where  the  sessions  were 
held.  Later  in  the  evening  we  were  taken 
to  the  room  where  the  members  spent 
their  time  when  not  busy  with  their  pub¬ 
lic  duties.  It  was  a  big  bare  room  with 
a  long  table  down  the  center,  and  tiers  of 
bunks  around  the  walls.  Each  village  or 
group  of  villages  in  North  Greenland 
sends  a  representative  to  this  assembly. 
After  the  movies,  about  11  that  evening, 
we  set  out  to  look  at  the  village.  A  few 
followed  Abie  to  the  preacher’s  house. 
Visiting  with  him  was  rather  intricate. 
He  knew  Danish  and  a  little  English  and 
Eskimo.  Abie  knew  Eskimo  and  English. 
We  knew  only  English.  By  taking  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  it  we  managed  to  make  our¬ 
selves  understood  pretty  well.  At  mid¬ 
night  we  were  sitting  in  his  house  looking 
at  some  of  the  books  he  showed  us  and 
admiring  some  paintings  he  had  made. 
When  we  started  back  to  the  boat  a  half 
hour  later  it  was  almost  sunrise. 

Returning  South. — That  was  the 
end  of  our  journey  northward.  A  little 
after  noon  we  started  south,  reaching 
Egedesminde  just  before  supper  time. 
That  is  a  whaling  station  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  They  had  seven  good-sized  whales 
on  the  beach  when  we  arrived.  Whenever 
the  wind  was  right  we  became  acutely 
aware  that  they  were  not  far  away. 
That  night  we  showed  the  movies  in  the 
sehoolhouse.  Some  of  the  party  later  said 
that  the  odor  of  whale  outside  was  better 
and  more  pleasant  than  the  odor  of 
Greenlander  in  the  building.  From 
Egedesminde  we  moved  along  the  coast 
to  Holstensborg,  reaching  that  port  early 
in  the  morning  in  a  dense  fog.  After 
wandering  around  among  shoals  and 
reefs  for  an  hour  or  so  we  anchored  to 
wait  for  the  fog  to  lift.  Then  we  found 
ourselves  just  at  the  back  side  of  the 
island  that  guarded  the  harbor  entrance. 
Soon  we  were  inside  and  at  an  anchorage 
where  we  stayed  a  week.  • 

Athletic  Sports. — There  were  many 
things,  both  of  work  and  play,  to  amuse 
us  there.  Because  there  must  always  be 
more  or  less  of  rivalry  between  two  boats 
of  the  same  size  and  carrying  about  equal 
crews  it  had  come  to  be  quite  settled  that 
we  must  have  a  baseball  game  somewhere 
in  Greenland.  We  had  bats  and  an  in¬ 
door  baseball  which  we  felt  was  about  all 
that  we  could  manage,  at  least  most  of 
us.  Our  rivalry  had  not  been  lessened  by 
the  result  of  the  swimming  race  at 
Turnavik.  One  from  the  “Sachem” 
swam  against  two  from  the  “Bowdoin.” 
The  distance  was  at  first  to  be  100  yards 
and  back.  That  was  just  talking.  Then 
is  was  reduced  to  50  yards  and  back. 
That  was  still  talk.  Finally  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  swim  from  shore  to  the  stern 
of  the  “Sachem.”  That  was  about  a 
hundred  feet  and  was  quite  enough,  thank 
you,  for  two  of  the  contestants.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  almost  too  sad  to  tell.  Mazet,  of 
the  “Sachem”  was  climbing  the  ladder 
amidship  before  either  of  our  boys 
reached  the  stern. 

A  Ball  Game. — One  bright  afternoon 
we  landed  in  Holstensborg  carrying  a 
large  assortment  of  gloves  and  bats  and 
one  ball  and  tried  to  find  a  playing  field. 
At  last  we  decided  that  one  spot  could  be 
made  to  do.  It  was  not  very  level.  A 
little  brook  wandered  through  it  in  such 
fashion  that  it  was  on  three  sides  of  the 
diamond  as  laid  out.  The  pitcher’s  box 
was  so  swampy  that  once  when  he  ran  up 
to  try  to  get  a  bunt  he  left  both  boots  in 
the  holes  where  he  had  been  standing. 
Bowdoin  had  first  time  at  bat  and  got 
nine  runs.  By  the  end  of  the  inning  the 
ball  was  pretty  wet  so  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  hit  it  out  of  the  infield. 
Captain  tried  to  run  back  after  a  foul 
ball,  caught  his  heel  on  a  rock  and  stood 
on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Sparks  stepped 
on  the  big  chunk  of  granite  we  called 
first  base  so  hard  that  lie  almost  wrecked 
himself.  Joe  ran  all  the  way  across  the 
diamond  to  fall  in  the  brook.  The  game 
ended  with  a  score  of  19  to  10  with  both 
sides  satisfied.  Bowdoin  won  and  Sachem 
held  us  to  a  tie  score  after  the  ball  got 
wet.  It  was  a  moral  victory  for  both 
sides. 

Fishing. — On  the  mountainside  above 
Holstensborg  is  a  little  chain  of  lakes. 
Someone  found  there  were  trout  in  them, 
and  a  party  went  there  with  a  dip  net. 
They  filled  the  pail  in  an  hour  or  so  and 
we  had  a  great  feed.  One  night  I  took  a 
stroll  out  that  way  and  saw  more  trout 


than  I  had  ever  seen  in  one  place  except 
the  crowds  in  the  troughs  of  some  fish 
hatchery.  The  main  business  of  that 
place  is  canning  halibut.  Captain  Jen¬ 
sen,  an  old  Gloucester  fisherman,  is  in 
charge  of  the  fishing.  Some  of  the  party 
went  out  with  him  one  day  to  see  his 
crew  lay  out  and  haul  in  six  miles  of 
trawl  line.  The  brought  back  65  fish 
weighing  from  50  to  350  lbs.  One  fish, 
weighing  about  a  hundred  pounds,  had 
been  almost  bitten  through  by  a  shark 
with  a  mouth  2  ft.  wide.  The  shark  that 
was  caught  for  us  at  Godhaven  was 
about  10  ft.  long  and  had  a  mouth 
hardly  a  foot  wide. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  “Incorrigible”  Child 

Not  a  week  passes  without  letters  from 
some  readers  who  think  they  want  to 
adopt  a  child.  There  are  many-  childless 
people  who  go  into  homes  where  children 
abound  and  see  the  happy,  cheerful  side 
of  the  companionship  of  little  ones.  They 
do  not  realize  the  great  responsibility 
which  goes  along  with  rearing  and  train¬ 
ing  a  child,  but  in  their  lonely  'lives  they 
feel  that  they  are  denied  some  beautiful 
thing,  and  they  long  for  it.  The  result 
usualy  is  that  they  feel  that  they  should 
adopt  a  child — and  they  begin  to  look 
around  for  one.  As  a  rule  we  are  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  advising  such  a 
course.  We  know  of  cases  where  the 
adopting  of  such  a  child  has  meant  tap¬ 
ping  a  barrel  of  sunshine  right  in  the 
home,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  up  a  child  sometimes 
means  loss  and  trouble  almost  beyond 
compute.  We  want  to  give  our  people 
all  sides  of  this  question  and  so  we 
present  a  recent  case.  The  following 
letter  is  from  one  of  our  readers  who 
some  years  ago  took  an  institution  child 
from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  finest  mo¬ 
tives.  Something  has  gone  wrong.  It 
may  be  the  natural,  inborn  tendencies  of 
the  child,  or  it  may  possibly  be  through 
some  mistake,  some  severity  or  some  lack 
of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  foster 
parents — at  any  rate  things  have  gone 
wrong,  and  these  people  want  advice : 

As  we  were  childless  we  decided  to 
adopt  a  baby  boy.  We  selected  a  boy 
baby,  through  the  Commisisoner  of  Char¬ 
ities,  about  10  months  of  age.  We  have 
kept  him  until  he  is  eight  years  of  age, 
and  have  found  out  that  he  is  quite  in¬ 
corrigible,  subject  to  lying,  stealing,  in 
fact  a  very  malicious  mind.  He  is  going 
to  cause  me  lots  of  trouble  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  return  him  to  the  Commissioner. 
He  refuses  to  take  the  child  back.  What 
rights  have  I  in  law  as  to  making  them 
receive  him,  as  he  never  was  legally 
adopted,  and  what  course  can  I  take? 

I  took  him  to  leave  him  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  they  threatened  to  arrest  me. 

c.  II. 

This  was  given  to  a  lawyer  to  answer. 
He  has  children  of  his  own,  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  adopted  children,  and  has 
had  a  childhood  which  enables  him  to 
understand  the  needs  and  desires  of 
youth. 

This  affects  vitally  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  proper  to 
discuss  the  matter  from  a  legal  stand¬ 
point  on  the  bare  statements  contained 
in  this  letter. 

To  say  that  child  of  eight  years  is 
incorrigible,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  is 
an  extravagant  statement.  No*  court  will 
find  a  child  incorrigible  at  that  age.  To 
say  that  a  child  that  age  lies  and  steals 
is  not  saying  anything  more  than  can  be 
said  of  all  children  at  that  age,  but  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  it  is  inaccurate.  A 
child  of  eight  years  of  age  cannot  be  con¬ 
victed  of  stealing  or  be  convicted  of  any 
crime.  Children  don’t  always  tell  the 
truth,  and  they  sometimes  appropriate 
things  that  belong  to  others,  but  they 
cannot  be  convicted  of  perjury,  nor  can 
they  be  convicted'  of  larceny.  Children 
must  be  taught  to  tell  the  truth  and  be 
taught  to  respect  property  rights.  That 
education  is  not  complete  at  eight  years 
of  age. 

Without  knowing  the  facts  of  this  case, 

I  suppose  what  has  occurred  here  occurs 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  people  who 
have  no  children  of  their  own  imagine 
that  it  would  he  a  great  joy  to  them  to 
have  a  child,  and  they  go  and  find  one. 
They  are  disappointed  and  surprised  when 
they  find  that  to  teach  them  morality, 
religion,  cleanliness,  studiousness  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  other  virtues  that  go  to 
make  up  decent,  respectable,  worthwhile 
citizens,  is  a  long  and  tedious  job.  They 
get  tired  of  it.  There  are  too  many  par¬ 
ents  who  get  tired  of  bringing  up  their 
own  children.  It  is  work  that  has  to  be 
done,  and  as  your  inquirer  has  voluntarily 
taken  up  a  small  share  of  this  work,  in 
mv  opinion,  he  ought  to  go  through 
with  it. 


Hubby  :  “Your  check  to  the  grocer 
came  back  with  ‘no  funds’  on  it.”  Wifie  : 
“That’s  funny,  I  saw  an  ad.  in  the  pa¬ 
per  yesterday  which  said  the  bank  has  a 
surplus  of  over  $3,000,000.”  —  Green 
Gander. 


RAPEC 

^  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality— More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc* 

TTERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
t  Performance— that  has  created  amazing, 

ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 
rapidly  pacing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors  .  capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer  —  grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power  handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we  11  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify/ 


HOLDEN 

Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Spreader 


has  these  features 

Guaranteed  to  spread  wet, 
dry  or  lumpy  lime  and  all 
fertilizers  75  to  10,000  pounds 
per  acre  evenly;  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  hilly  ground — pat¬ 
ented  auger  force  feed  can  not 
clogjnocaking — “HOLDEN” 
fits  in  place  of  endgate  — 
changes  in  mid-field  from  one 
wagon  or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily  —  saves  time, 
labor,  money  by  handling  fer¬ 
tilizer  only  once  —  lowered 
price  on  improved  model. 
Write  for  facts. 


LHOLDEN 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


SOIL  TESTER 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil.  Our 
Soil  Tester  gives  the  answer  instantly.  Simple  in¬ 
structions.  Same  test  as  used  by  soil  experts,  col¬ 
leges.  Send  name  and  address  for  FREE  Soil  Tester, 
also  ask  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices  on  the 
world’s  most  popular  spreader.  Write  today. 


SPREADS  20 
FEET  WIDE 


J 


THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  607  Peoria,  Illinois 

Sold  by  John  Deere  Dealers 


Automatic  Feed  Baler  Cuts 

BALING  COSTS.  Thresh  and  bale  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  labor,  same 
power.  Eli  works  sucessfully  with  any  thresher  of  any  size.  Eliminates  wind 
stacker.  Find  out  how  little  it  costs  to  bale  fast,  cheap,  profitably. 

WriteJactory -  -  COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  52,  Quincy,  Ill. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


W  JOHNSON'S  ^ 
*  FOOT  SOAP^ 


K  ON 

■kLv 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
2S  CENTS  *  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING.J 

A 


Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Gaps  (wnteH?orVtui'pri°^ 

State  size.  W.  W.  STANLEY  CO..  Inc.,  359  BROADWAY.  N.  T.  C. 


Center  Moriches,  L.  I  i 

'  c 


5-acre  chick  en  farm,  7-room 
,  house,  outbuildings  to  ac¬ 
commodate  500  birds,  small 
bain,  cheap  at  $5,000.  R.  T.  Dayton,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I. 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfj.  Co.,  Salina,  Kails. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

TTHIS  is  the  first  serious 
*  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  ] - " - r'f 

reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  o’ 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tr  „  _ 

sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


ANEW  YORK  farmer  recently  had  his  dairy 
cows  tested.  About  a  dozen  of  them  reacted 
and  nine  were  “passed7’  for  food  purposes.  Their 
carcasses  were  sent  to  market  and,  it  is  supposed, 
eaten  as  various  forms  of  beef.  Now  this  farmer, 
as  was  natural,  wanted  to  know  why  this  meat  was 
sold  and  eaten  while  milk  from  these  animals  was 
condemned.  He  was  told  that  cooking  the  meat  de¬ 
stroyed  the  germs  just  as  pasteurizing  the  milk  made 
ir  safe.  This  seemed  plausible  enough  at  the  time. 
Not  long  after  this  farmer  came  to  New  York,  and 
his  son  took  him  out  to  lunch.  They  sat  near  the 
counter  where  meat  was  served.  A  man  at  the  next 
table  gave  an  order: 

“Give  me  a  roast  beef  sandwich  and  make  it  raw /” 
The  carver  lifted  a  cover  and  disclosed  a  big  roast 
of  beef.  With  his  keen  knife  he  cut  oft  a  thick  slice 
through  the  middle  of  the  mass.  It  was  red  and 
dripping — except  for  the  edges  it  was  practically 
raw.  And  that  was  what  most  of  the  customers 
called  for!  You  can  see  this  scene  enacted  every 
day  in  this  big  city — hundreds  of  customers  demand¬ 
ing  rare  beef  and  receiving  red  slices  which  prac¬ 
tically  no  heat  has  reached!  If  such  beef  should 
come  from  cattle  which  gave  a  “mild  reaction  ’  it 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  convey  the  disease  than 
milk  from  the  same  animal !  Now,  gentlemen,  “ichat 
do  you  know  about  that?” 

* 

THERE  is  every  indication  that  as  soon  as  Con¬ 
gress  meets  the  battle  over  “farm  relief  ’  will  be 
taken  up  once  more.  In  the  West  we  found  a  large 
class,  probably  a  majority  of  farmers  and  their 
friends,  determined  to  enact  the  governmental  aid 
features  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  That  element 
is  not  by  any  means  unanimous.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  western  farmers  who  cannot  see  how  that 
legislation  can  give  them  permanent  help.  They  are 
just  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  the  eastern  farmers 
are.  The  hanking  and  commercial  interests  are  also 
divided.  We  talked  with  a  western  banker  who 
seemed  to  be  representative  of  a  large  class.  He 
said : 

“I  think  the  bill  would  at  first  work  out  to  our 
advantage.  We  still  have  considerable  of  “frozen 
credits.”  That  means  paper  representing  loans  on 
farms  at  highest  valuation — made  when  corn  was 
bringing  nearly  $2  a  bushel.  If  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  should — as  seems  likely — boost  the  price  of  corn 
we  could  realize  on  some  at  least  of  this  paper,  feuch 
prosperity,  however,  could  not  be  permanent.  There 
would  be  an  over-production  of  corn  as  a  result  of 
higher  prices  and  the  efforts  to  dispose  of  it  in 
Europe  at  a  low  price  would  kick  back  at  us  like 
an  old  musket!” 
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plan  from  trying  to  present  their  arguments.  They 
merely  think  that  the  buff  color  represents  the  old 
“Continentals,”  and  that  they  deserve  a  place  on  the 
flag. 

* 

It  has  come  to  the  point  that  the  great  majority  of 
sportsmen  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
the  bounty  and  good  will  of  the  farmers  and  land-own¬ 
ers  if  they  would  have  any  shooting.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  field  sports  be  so  conducted 
that  good  will  be  preserved  between  land-owners  and 
sportsmen. 

THAT  is  taken  from  an  editorial  in  the  American 
Field.  It  seems  not  inappropriate  to  quote  an 
old  saying : 

“The  devil  was  sick, 

The  devil  a  saint  would  be ; 

The  devil  got  well, 

The  devil  a  saint  was  he !” 

It  is  high  time  for  farmers  to  look  out  when  the 
sports  and  hunters  begin  to  express  such  sentiments. 
The  land-owners  are  appreciative  of  good  will,  and 
they  will  provide  their  full  share,  but  first  of  all  they 
want  it  understood  that  when  they  have  title  or  con¬ 
tract  to  a  piece  of  land  they  should  control  it — that 
no  one  has  any  business  on  that  land  unless  they 
have  personal  permission  to  enter  it.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Michigan  law  quoted  on  page  955. 
There  is  no  injustice  about  that.  It  is  based  on  law¬ 
ful  rights  which  ought  to  be  respected.  Recognize 
that  right  and  give  the  owner  full  possession  of  his 
land  and  the  reputable  hunter  and  the  farmer  can 
come  to  an  agreement  without  much  trouble.  But 
the  basic  understanding  must  be  that  farm  land  be¬ 
longs  to  the  legal  owner,  and  he  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  who  shall  enter  his  premises  and  kill  the  game 
which  occupies  it. 

* 

LAST  week  the  eastern  part  of  America  sweltered 
in  the  terrible  heat.  It  came  unexpectedly  in  a 
season  which  thus  far  had  been  too  cool  for  most 
farm  crops.  There  was  great  suffering  in  the  cities, 
with  many  deaths  and  heat  prostrations.  But  how 
this  hot  spell  did  make  the  corn  grow !  We  never 
before  saw  anything  like  it.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
faithful  crop  assumed  an  almost  human  joy  in  this 
opportunity  to  partly  make  up  for  lost  time.  Exact 
measurements  show  that  many  plants  grew  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours,  and  this  week 
of  hot  weather  gave  great  encouragement  to  farm¬ 
ers.  While  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  will  still  be 
far  behind  at  regular  harvest  time  the  outlook  for 
silo  corn  is  much  better.  There  will  be  a  lack  of 
hard  corn  for  seed,  and  the  price  of  feeding  corn 
will  be  high.  Farmers  in  the  Middle  West  have 
large  stocks  on  hand.  They  are  likely  to  get  rid  of 
this  surplus  at  a  good  figure.  A  hot  August  will 
make  a  great  improvement  in  the  eastern  corn  crop. 
Most  of  the  flints  have  a  chance  yet  to  make  sound 
grain.  The  dents  are  usually  slower,  but  the  chances 
for  the  silo  crop  are  much  better. 

* 

'ERE  is  a  case  which  seems  to  be  out  of  every¬ 
day  life  in  New  York  State.  A  boy  or  young 
man,  old  enough  to  have  a  car  license,  was  out  riding 
at  about  11  o’clock  on  Sunday  night.  He  ran  into 
another  car,  and  was  carried  to  a  doctor,  who  made 
out  a  certificate  stating  that  the  boy  was  drunk.  He 
was  fined  $50  for  driving  a  car  wffiile  intoxicated, 
his  license  was  taken  away,  and  he  was  put  on  pro¬ 
bation.  His  father  paid  the  fine.  Now  comes  a 
statement  from  the  probation  officer  who  says  that 
upon  investigation  they  find  the  boy  was  not  drunk 
at  all.  The  affair  was  an  accident  which  might 
happen  to  anyone!  It  is  said  that  the  boy  has  a 
good  reputation  locally.  It  is  not  often  that  things 
turn  in  this  way.  Usually  it  is  the  other  way.  Too 
many  drunken  drivers  escape  punishment.  In  this 
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We  found  a  good  number  of  men  in  the  W  est  who  cage  the  gne  pe  returned  and  reasonable 

talk  just  in  that  way— yet  the  politicians  and  farm  compensation  made. 


leaders  are  determined  to  push  the  bill  through  if 
they  can.  So  far  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned  there  is  little  if  any  demand  for  this 
legislation. 


chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
gluten  so  that  the  flour  will  make  more  and  better 
bread.  The  idea  is  to  use  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  as 
fertilizer,  say  100  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre,  just  as 
the  wheat  begins  to  head.  It  is  rather  troublesome 
to  get  the  fertilizer  on  the  usual  closely  planted 
crop  at  that  stage  of  growth  without  trampling,  but 
there  is  a  way,  and  the  result  is  rather  surprising  in 
another  direction.  By  stopping  some  of  the  drill 
holes  the  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  instead 
of  the  usual  short  distance.  This  takes  only  about 
one-third  as  much  seed,  Ipit  the  plants  appear  to 
stool  out  so  well  that  the  yield  as  tested  by  way  of 
trial  is  as  great  as  from  the  usual  planting.  The 
wide  rows  can  even  be  cultivated  a  little  if  the 
ground  is  weedy.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  saving  in 
seed  would  amount  to  $20,000,000  if  applied  to  the 
country’s  wheat  crop.  At  least,  the  plan  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  small  farmer  or  to  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  make  the  most  of  a  little  seed  wheat  of  some  high- 
priced  new  variety. 

* 

EW  YORK  fruit  growers  have  two  important 
outings  this  Summer.  One  is  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  on  August  10.  This  will  be  a 
good  reunion  of  fruit  growers — giving  all  a  chance 
to  see  what  the  station  workers  are  doing.  Then 
on  August  12  the  scene  will  shift  to  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  This  meeting  will  be  more  in  the  way  of  a 
pleasant  outing  and  social  gathering.  There  will  be 
a  visit  to  the  original  home  of  the  Jonathan  apple 
where  a  suitable  monument  will  be  dedicated.  Fruit 
farms  and  objects  of  natural  interest  will  be  visited. 
These  are  the  times  when  fruit  men  must  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  things  out  if  they  ever  expect  to 
work  co-operatively.  There  should  be  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  meetings. 

* 

ANY  of  our  readers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mark  M.  Dubois,  who  for  30  years  edited  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  For  two  years 
he  represented  Dutchess  County  in  the  Assembly. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  editorial 
work  about  two  years  ago.  During  his  editorial 
career  Mr.  Dubois  was  active  in  every  public  move¬ 
ment  of  importance  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  the 
surrounding  country.  He  was  particularly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farms.  His 
interest  was  not  of  the  perfunctory  kind  growing  out 
of  routine  newspaper  work.  It  sprung  from  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest.  It  was  spontaneous,  enthusiastic 
and  sincere.  He  took  his  stand  fearlessly  for  right 
and  justice  and  truth  as  he  understood  them,  but 
spite  or  resentment  he  never  harbored.  His  nature 
was  kindly  and  sympathetic.  He  knew  how  to  be 
a  friend,  and  he  made  many  of  them. 

^  * 

HESE  ocean  fliers  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
milk  angels.  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin,  who  flew 
to  Berlin,  has  been  pictured  as  drinking  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  beer  in  celebration  of  his  landing.  The 
story  was  started  that  he  “flew  to  Germany  to  get  a 
glass  of  good  beer.”  Here  in  New  York  during  his 
great  reception  someone  referred  to  this  story  and 
Chamberlin  spiked  it: 

“If  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  that  man  I'll  take  care 
of  him !” 

He  referred  to  the  human  bung-starter  who  got 
the  story  of  his  beer-drinking  going.  We  have  it 
on  the  best  authority  that  this  man,  like  other 
fliers,  does  not  drink  alcoholic  liquors.  That  is  not 
because  they  are  political  prohibitionists,  but  they 
know  that  in  their  business  a  clear  head  and  steady 
hand  are  absolutely  necessary.  Milk  is  their  usual 
drink.  The  cow,  out  in  the  sunshine  on  some  hill¬ 
side  pasture,  beats  the  still  or  the  vat  in  some  smoke¬ 
laden  city  for  dispensing  a  safe  drink ! 


M 


'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  will 
be  held  this  year  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  16- 
25.  This  is  the  sixty-first  annual  session.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  a  good  place  for  the  meeting.  It  is  within 


Betsy  Ross  ^<ie.  _the_„American^fiag  ^red^  white^and  reach  of  the  homes  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 


blue.  George  Washington  fought 

and  blue.  Grant  left  it  red,  white  and  blue.  Dewey  million  Patrons 
went  to  Spain  and  brought  it  back  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  the  boys  took  it  across  the  waters  and  it  came 

back  red,  white  and  blue. 

Who  put  the  yellow  border  around  it  and  why. 

Connecticut.  F- 

OUR  understanding  is  that  there  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  which  aims  to  induce  Con¬ 
gress  to  add  a  border  of  buff  color  to  the  flag.  The 
reason  given  is  that  buff  was  a  favorite  color  of  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  Their  uniform  carried  the 
buff  color  and  before  Congress  adopted  the  present 
flag  we  think  there  was  a  line  of  buff  on  it.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Congress  will  ever  make  the  change, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  stop  the  advocates  of  the  new 


A  large  attendance  is  expected, 
and  time  will  be  taken  for  most  important  discus¬ 
sions.  The  Grange  is  flourishing.  The  report  is 
800,000  dues-paying  members,  representing  35  States. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  Grange  retains  its  vigor 
and  influence.  It  is  still  the  great  representative 
farm  organization. 

* 

’^\A/HEAT  is  wheat,”  but  some  is  more  so.  It 
W  makes  better  flour  and  bakes  into  larger 
loaves.  Higher  prices  paid  by  flour  mills  for  wheat 
rich  in  protein  led  to  recent  experiments  in  produc¬ 
ing  stronger  wheat.  According  to  Dr.  Davidson, 


Brevities 

Does  the  insect  that  troubles  your  grapes  chew  or 
suck?  It  makes  a  difference.  If  it  chews  poison  him 
with  the  usual  solution  of  arsenic  in  water. 

What  is  the  “hitch-hike”  trip  that  we  hear  so  much 
about?  It  generally  means  a  trip  where  the  traveler 
starts  out  to  walk  and  gets  a  lift  whenever  he  can 
from  passing  car  drivers.  Some  of  the  hitch-hikers 
say  they  ride  80  per  cent  of  the  way. 

Many  gardens  are  very  late.  Questions  come  about 
using  nitrate  of  soda  on  tomatoes  and  similar  yegetames. 
Our  advice  is— do  not  try  it.  The  nitrate  will  piolon* 
growth  and  delay  ripening— just  what,  you  do  not  want 
this  year.  The  use  of  acid  phosphate  will  be  better  m 
such  a  season. 

In  50  selected  cities  the  Post  Office  Department  did  a 
business  of  $29,681,229.47  during  the  month  of  June. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $961,774.92,  as  compared  witl 
June,  1926.  Boston  led  the  country  with  a  gam  or 
$84  100  47  while  New  Haven  led  in  percentage  gai 
J7  73  per  cent  All  tils  is  given  as  evidence  of  good 
business  conditions. 
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The  Advisory  Board’s  Opportunity 

THERE  are  two  ways  to  defeat  the  reunion  of 
our  dairy  organizations.  One  way  is  openly  to 
oppose  it.  The  other  way  is  to  pretend  to  favor  it, 
and  oppose  any  plan  of  reunion  that  can  be  adopted. 
Someone  imthe  background  is  directing  propaganda 
to  defeat  the  recommendations  of  the  Ten  Eyck  com¬ 
mittee.  The  recommendations  are  the  same  as  were 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  Committee  of 
Eleven.  We  know  who  opposed  them  then,  and  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  opposition  comes  from  the 
same  source  now.  The  pith  of  the  argument  is  that 
the  recommendation  does  not  go  far  enough,  that 
there  should  be  one  direct  membership  organization, 
and  that  the  proposed  plan  is  illegal.  Last  week  we 
showed  that  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  au¬ 
thorize  the  form  of  union  advised.  President  Coolidge 
specifically  and  publicly  urged  an  affiliation  of 
local  community  associations  for  marketing  farm 
crops.  Congressman  Clark,  of  Delaware  County,  and 
a  director  of  the  League,  is  an  able  lawyer.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  law,  and  he  approves  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  legal  objection  then  is  without  merit. 

Should  there  be  one  organization?  Certainly. 
What  kind?  That  is  the  problem.  The  Advisory 
Board,  made  up  of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
three  existing  groups,  may  become  one  organization, 
or  it  may  remain  three.  The  Advisory  Board  be¬ 
comes  a  common  agent  of  dairymen  in  the  three 
groups,  and  its  proceedings  are  legal  under  the  law, 
and  it  becomes  the  one  organization  demanded. 

The  Ten  Eyck  committee,  like  the  two  previous 
committees  and  the  Johnson  committee,  could  find  no 
prospect  for  a  union  under  one  of  the  existing  or¬ 
ganizations*  or  under  a  new  plan  similar  to  either  of 
them.  An  affiliation  of  the  existing  groups  is  all 
that  could  be  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  League  and  the  Unity  Association 
represent  directly  opposite  principles  which  have 
never  been  reconciled  and  which  never  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled.  The  League  is  a  centralized  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  necessarily  controlled  by  a  small  offi¬ 
cial  group,  in  which  the  members  have  little  or  no 
part.  Its  administration  is  a  form  of  dictatorship. 
It  operates  under  a  staggering  expense.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  are  bearing  the  expense  (some  will¬ 
ingly,  others  under  protest)  and  its  leaders,  while 
willing  to  take  in  the  other  groups  have  heretofore 
refused  to  consider  a  union  under  any  other  form. 

The  dairymen  who  bolted  the  pool  did  so  because 
they  could  not  submit  to  a  dictator  in  any  form. 
They  had  the  democratic  spirit.  They  believed  in 
self-determination,  in  a  majority  control.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  centralized  body  at  its  best  is  not  as 
good  as  a  representative  body  at  its  worst.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  dictator,  or  body  of  dictators,  is  bad 
and  ultimately  fatal.  They  refuse  to  make  a  fetish 
of  organization  or  to  admit  that  dairy  farmers  exist 
for  it.  -  They  want  it  to  be  simply  a  common  agency 
to  market  products  under  their  own  control,  and  at 
a  minimum  of  expense.  To  them  centralization  is 
synonymous  with  tyranny  and  despotism,  and  they 
know  that  despotism  has  always  brought  suffering 
and  disaster  to  the  masses.  The  Unity  did  not  create 
these  sentiments.  It  simply  created  a  machinery  of 
organization  in  harmony  with  thoughts  and  con¬ 
victions  of  dairymen  who  believe  in  these  democratic 
principles.  No  leader  could  assemble  these  farmers 
in  a  centralized  type  of  organization. 

When  the  League  and  Borden's  agreed  between 
themselves  on  conditions  and  prices  that  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  producers  outside  the  pool  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  made  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers’  Association  a  necessity.  It  created 
a  permanent  market  at  a  better  price  than  the  pool 
pays.  These  producers  had  bolted  the  pool.  They 
too,  believe  in  democracy  in  organization.  They 
abhor  dictators.  They  will  go  along  with  the  other 
groups  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  industry  for 
all,  but  they  will  not  give  up  what  they  have  until 
they  are  sure  of  something  better. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  exist.  All  of  the 
committees  discovered  them  and  saw  that  the  only 
chance  of  unity  is  to  leave  the  three  groups  as  they 
are,  and  affiliate  them  for  marketing  purposes.  These 
leaders  can  make  the  Advisory  Board  as  weak  or 
as  strong  as  they  like.  They  can  make  it  one  united 
dairy  organization.  They  can,  at  least,  make  it  a 
common  agency  to  market  milk.  They  can  open 
local  plants  to  all  local  producers,  and  save  extra 
cartage,  do  away  with  duplicate  plants  where  they 
are  operated  at  a  loss,  and  save  the  useless  expense, 
avoid  destructive  competition,  and  save  the  losses  of 
cut  prices.  They  can  regulate  production  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  dealers  all  of  the  time  without 
excessive  surplus  at  any  time.  They  can  negotiate 
a  sale  for  Fall  and  Winter  milk  now  at  $3  per  100 


100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone, 
and  a  fair  price  for  the  other  months  of  the  year. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  a  great  opportunity. 
The  dairy  producing  industry  is  sadly  depressed.  In 
consequence  of  low  prices  for  several  years,  produc¬ 
tion  is  reduced  below  the  demand.  The  time  is  right 
to  regulate  production  to  the  seasonal  requirements 
of  the  trade  for  milk  to  be  used  in  liquid  consump¬ 
tion,  and  to  negotiate  a  price  that  will  make  produc¬ 
tion  profitable.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Advisory 
Board  to  do  these  things.  If  the  members  speak  in 
one  voice  nothing  could  be  easier. 


Ford  Libel  Suit  Settlement 

ARON  SAPIRO  has  withdrawn  his  $1,000,000 
libel  suit  against  Henry  Ford  and  his  Dearborn 
Independent.  The  stipulation  between  them  leading 
to  the  withdrawal  is  said  to  be  confidential.  The 
suit  grew  out  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Independent  during  1925-26.  The  articles  dealt 
with  the  so-called  Sapiro  marketing  plan  and  his 
relations  with  it.  Originally  the  suit  sought  redress 
against  the  defendants  for  alleged  libel  against  the 
Jewish  race  as  well  as  Aaron  Sapiro  individually, 
but  the  court  ruled  that  the  Jewish  race  was  not 
involved  in  the  case.  The  question  was  whether  Mr. 
Sapiro  had  or  had  not  been  libeled,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  revised  to  conform  to  the  court’s  ruling. 
Accordingly  when  the  trial  was  interrupted  during 
Mr.  Sapiro’s  examination  by  a  mistrial  it  was  not 
expected  that  it  would  ever  be  renewed. 

Another  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  previous  to  the  Sapiro  discussion  criticized 
Jews  as  bankers  and  as  a  race.  They  were  sensa¬ 
tional  and  gave  an  appearance  of  animosity  to  the 
Jewish  people.  Recently  Mr.  Ford  repudiated  these 
articles,  saying  he  had  only  recently  learned  of  their 
character  and  apologized  for  the  publication  of  them 
in  his  paper. 

As  a  Jew,  Mr.  Sapiro  would  naturally  feel  of¬ 
fended  at  an  aspersion  on  the  Jewish  race  generally. 
Intolerance  in  race  and  religion  is  un-American  and 
is  regretted  by  all  liberal-minded  people,  but  the 
suit  against  Mr.  Ford  was  an  entirely  separate  mat¬ 
ter.  That  Sapiro  was  a  Jew  was  incidental. 
The  testimony  was  that  the  Gentiles  in  the  market-' 
ing  schemes  were  as  bad  as  the  Sapiros.  Neither 
did  the  case  involve  the  merits  of  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting.  It  involved  only  Mr.  Sapiro’s  plans  and 
procedures.  The  only  testimony  of  importance  came 
out  in  the  records  and  admissions  of  Mr.  Sapiro 
himself  under  uncompleted  cross-examination.  The 
high  spots  of  it  were  published  during  the  trial,  and 
on  the  record  of  high  fees,  intrigues  with  big  dealers, 
suits  for  legal  fees,  and  failures,  was  as  conclusive 
as  far  as  the  farm  is  concerned,  as  if  the  issues  in 
the  suit  were  determined  by  court  and  jury. 


Have  Partial  Payments  Endorsed 

THE  Florists'  Exchange  gives  the  case  of  a  man 
who  borrowed  $9,000 — giving  his  note  for  the 
amount.  It  was  part  of  the  agreement  that  he  was 
to  pay  interest  and  also  installments  at  regular 
periods.  He  kept  up  interest  and  payments  until  the 
note  was  nearly  paid.  When  he  paid  an  installment 
he  took  a  receipt,  but  the  payment  was  not  recorded 
on  the  note.  He  had  paid  nearly  the  entire  face  of 
the  note  when  a  bank  sent  him  word  that  the  full 
amount,  $9,000,  was  demanded.  The  original  holder 
of  this  note  had  sold  it  to  the  bank  saying  nothing 
about  the  fact  of  these  regular  payments.  There 
was  no  record  of  them  on  the  note.  The  original 
holder  of  the  note  had  closed  out  his  business  and 
disappeared.  The  debtor  held  receipts  to  show  that 
he  had  made  payments  which  nearly  satisfied  the 
face  of  the  note,  but  the  bank  was  held  to  be  an 
“innocent  purchaser”  of  the  note  at  its  face  value. 
Since  no  record  had  been  made  on  the  note  of  any 
of  these  payments  the  bank,  having  bought  the  note 
in  good  faith,  could  collect  it.  The  matter  was 
finally  compromised  by  the  debtor,  who  made  a  new 
note  to  the  bank,  but  he  loses  what  he  paid  to  the 
original  holder.  Where  he  made  his  mistake  was 
in  not  insisting  that  each  payment  that  he  made 
was  recorded  on  the  'note  as  full  evidence  of  pay¬ 
ment. 


The  Hay  Crop 

THE  government  report  says  there  is  a  record  hay 
crop  in  prospect.  The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

Farmers  in  hay-shipping  sections  are  cautioned  to 
make  sure  of  their  market  before  adding  the  expenses  of 
baling  and  shipping  to  poor  quality  hay.  Even  last 
year,  when  the  supply  of  hay  was  the  smallest  since 
1918,  the  arrivals  at  markets  were  fully  equal  to  con- 
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sumers’  needs,  and  farm  prices  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  recent  years. 
Should  the  harvest  this  year  be  as  large  as  is  indicated 
by  July  1  conditions  market  arrivals  of  good  hay  are 
likely  to  be  ample,  while  low-grade  hay  will  probably 
find  a  draggy  market.  Under  such  conditions  in  former 
years  many  cars  of  poor  hay  have  sold  at  prices  which 
left  little  or  nothing  for  the  grower  after  the  costs  of 
baling,  shipping,  and  handling  had  been  met. 

The  wet  weather  surely  brought  out  the  grass. 
While  some  fields  have  never  been  cut,  habit  has 
caused  many  farmers  to  cut  and  cure  grass  which 
can  never  be  sold  to  advantage.  We  know  of  cases 
where  good  grass  has  been  cut  and  then  hauled  into 
orchard  and  left  on  the  ground  as  mulch.  The 
nation  s  crop  is  reckoned  as  3,500,000  tons  larger 
than  the  record  crop  of  1924.  In  former  years  the 
Southern  States  demanded  large  quantities  of  hay; 
this  j  ear  the  crop  in  the  South  seems  larger  than 
ever  before.  At  such  a  time  it  is  curious  to  look 
back  to  the  time  when  hay  was  scarce  and  it  was 
expected  that  baled  cornstalks  would  come  into 
market. 


Another  Dairy  Merger 

TV  MERGER  of  the  United  States  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  and  the 
recently  organized  Hershey  Creamery  Company  is 
reported  to  be  under  way  with  total  assets  of  as 
much  as  $50,000,000.  While  the  report  is  not  con¬ 
firmed,  it  is  understood  that  bankers  for  the  com¬ 
panies  are  working  out  a  basis  for  the  exchange  of 
securities. 


Advertising  with  a  Chicken 

Could  you  give  a  description  of  the  making  of  papier 
mache?  I  know  you  printed  something  of  that  sort 
several  years  ago,  but  as  I  was  not  interested  then  I 
tailed  to  cut  the  article  out  and  paste  into  my  scrap 
book.  It  will  have  to  stand  the  weather.  I  have  a  road 
stand  and  as  a  leader  I  fry  chickens ;  have  a  good  space 
across  the  street  which  is  of  no  use  as  a  building  plot, 
and  would  make  a  good  sign  display.  I  aim  to  make  a 
papier  mache  chicken  on  a  pedestal.  Of  course  I  have 
plenty  of  waste  paper  and  would  make  it  large  enough 
so  a  blind  man  could  see  it  1,000  yards  away.  Can  you 
suggest  a  way  t  j.  c.  berrang. 

Oregon. 

T’S  a  long  time  since  we  heard  from  our  old 
friend  Berrang  of  ox-team  express  fame.  If  he 
is  to  run  a  roadside  stand  we  should  think  New 
England  would  afford  as  much  business  as  can  be 
found  in  Oregon.  As  for  a  chicken  made  out  of 
papier  mache,  he  can  make  this  from  scrap  paper, 
repulped  and  mixed  with  a  strong  size  of  glue  and 
paste,  and  sometimes  ground  chalk  or  clay,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  For  thin  work 
whole  sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  together  and 
pressed  into  the  desired  molds  while  wet,  afterward 
being  painted  or  decorated.  It  will  require  some 
skill  to  mold  a  chicken  “large  enough  so  a  blind  man 
can  see  it  1,000  yards  away.”  We  should  prefer  to 
approach  the  blind  man  through  the  nose — by  put¬ 
ting  a  little  extra  butter  in  the  frying  pan ! 


Prospects  for  Apples  and  Peaches 

The  feature  of  the  apple  report  is  the  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit  located  in  western  orchards.  It  is  not 
anything  like  a  full  crop  even  in  the  West,  but  the 
yield  is  better  than  in  such  prominent  eastern  sections 
as  New  York,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  apple  situation  to  suggest  low  prices. 
The  old  season  ended  well,  with  apples  selling  in  foreign 
markets  at  $4  to  $o  a  box  and  $8  to  $12  per  barrel. 
At  the  same  time  exporters  were  buying  early  apples 
in  the  South  at  $2  per  bushel. 

Apple  men  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  waking  up  to 
their  weak  points  in  the  foreign  apple  trade.  Their 
main  trouble  seems  to  be  lack  of  close  and  reliable  grad¬ 
ing ;  the  result  of  packing  the  fruit  just  about  as  it 
came  from  the  trees.  According  to  one  comment:  “If 
the  fruit  growmrs  handled  their  apples  as  carefully  as 
some  potato  growers  handle  their  potatoes,  little  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  received  about  bruised  apples.”  The 
Shippers’  Association,  comprising  85  per  cent  of  the 
shippers,  and  the  “United  Fruit  Companies,”  made  up 
of  31  small  co-operative  associations,  have  been  trying 
to  improve  conditions  by  inspection  of  packing,  payment 
by  grades  and  cutting  out  all  grafting  of  trees  of  the 
odd  varieties ;  also  buying  and  selling  apples  as  a  group, 
and  attempting  to  send  their  fruit  to  the  right  markets 
at  the  right  time. 

This  is  a  light  year  for  peaches  but,  although  the 
crop  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  last  season,  it  is  still  as 
large  as  that  of  the  other  odd  years,  1925  and  1923. 
The  peach  business  has  enlarged,  as  shown  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  shipments  the  past  five  years.  Trees  have  not 
increased  much  in  number  during  that  time  because,  as 
in  the  case  of  apples,  many  farm  orchards  have  died 
out  and  new  settings  have  been  mostly  in  business 
orchards. 

Carlot  shipments  now  run  about  40,000  cars  yearly, 
even  in  the  light  years.  The  feature  of  the  situation 
this  year  is  that  about  half  the  peaches  are  in  California 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  region.  This  means  that 
more  western  peaches  than  usual  will  appear  in  eastern 
markets  during  August  and,  possibly,  September.  Cali¬ 
fornia  shippers  can  send  peaches  by  freight  and  re¬ 
frigeration  to  New  York  or  Boston  almost  as  cheaply 
as  they  can  to  Middle  Western  markets.  The  canning 
price  is  rather  poor  this  year,  and  probably  they  will 
look  hard  for  eastern  outlets  in  August.  g.  b.  f. 
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“Our  Page  That  Brings  Us  All  Together, 
Lead  on  Amid  This  Golden  Weather.” 


Drawn  by  Stephen  Bartok  (15),  Connecticut 

bristly  flower  spike  is  green  until  Fall, 
when  it  turns  faintly  red.  In  Europe  it 
becomes  a  shining  purple  and  is  used  for 
adorning  churches  in  Winter,  retaining 
its  freshness  and  beauty  for  years.  For 
this  reason  I  am  employed  by  the  poets  as 
an  emblem  of  immortality.  The  next 
time  you  try  to  pull  my  strong  root  from 
the  ground,  and  rub  your  hands  after 
contact  with  my  rough  leaves  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  of  me.  What  am  I? — 
Adapted  from  Columbian  Encyclopedia 
by  I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (1<), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 


The  Roar  of  the  Crowd  * 

(To  Lindy)  The  Box  Notes  for  July  were  contrib- 

The  world  today  is  fawning  at  your  feet  ute(j  by  Roy  Bergman  (16),  New  York. 
The  tom-toms  in  wild  hero-worship  - - - 


beat — 

But  all  too  soon  man’s  star  is  on  the 
wane,  . 

And  public  praise  is  like  a  weather 
vane. 


T>  --  " 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  story  but  not  in  book, 

My  second  in  water  but  not  in  brook, 

My  third  is  in  ship  but  not  in  barge, 

My  fourth  is  in  small  but  not  in  large. 
My  fifth  is  in  plum  but  not  in  pear, 

My  sixth  is  in  rip  but  not  in  tear, 

My  seventh  is  in  fence  but  not  in  rail, 

My  eighth  is  in  partridge  but  not  in  quail, 
My  whole  you  will  want  to  do  on  every 
hot  day, 

It  may  save  your  life,  and  is  always  good 
play. — Sent  by  Edna  Garlick  (15), 
Connecticut. 


Riddle 

Two  brothers  are  they,  with  five  children 
apiece, 

A  number  that  is  never  known  to  in¬ 
crease  ; 

They  are  white,  they  are  black,  they  are 
large,  they  are  small, 

Without  them  mankind  could  do  nothing 
at  all ; 

They  labored  with  Adam  in  tilling  the 
ground, 

Yet  in  a  king’s  court  they  have  always 
been  found. 

Without  them  no  vessel  the  ocean  would 
roam, 

But  still,  though  the  -  travel,  you’ll  find 
them  at  home ; 

Although  as  plain  objects,  a  scoffer  might 
flout  them, 

You  never  would  hire  a  servant  without 
them  ; 

If  you  can’t  guess  their  name,  then  no 
longer  I’ll  bore  you, 

But  always  they  are  beside  or  before  you  ! 

— From  Olive  Munson  (17),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “strawberry;”  to  riddle  No.  1,  was 
“frying-pan  to  riddle  No.  2  was,  “ink,” 
and  to  riddle  No.  3  was,  “L.” 
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The  world  will  whisper  lies  into  your  ears. 
And  tell  you  that  in  your  brief  span  ot 
years  „ 

You’ve  reached  the  heights — seen  all  there 
is  to  see ; 

It  does  not  want  to  leave  your  future 
free. 

We’d  clip  the  eagle’s  pinions  with  acclaim 
And  put  him  in  a  cage  and  call  it 

And  gape  at  him,  while  there  behind  the 

bars,  „  ,, 

He  yearned  in  vain  to  fly  among  the 
stars ! 


We’d  rob  you  in  our  selfish  human  way, 
Of  your  own  world  of  hopes  and  visions 
gay, 

So  Lindy — take  with  salt  our  frantic 

roars —  , 

The  happy  eagle  is  the  one  that  soars . 

_ Nick  Kenny  in  the  Daily  News 

(New  York). 
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Draiun  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “W  hat  Am 
I?”  was  “buttercup,”  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  flowers,  in  fact  a  primitive  flower, 
from  which  most  of  our  other  flowers  can 
be  traced.  It  is  fine  to  know  this  when 
we  see  them,  instead  of  just  walking  by. 
Now  that  July  is  here  many  of  us  are 
weeding.  Many  of  these  weeds  have  an 
interesting  history  that  will  give  us  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  as  we  work.  Next 
month’s  nature  puzzle  is  based  on  a  very 
common  and  bothersome  weed.  M  e  all 
know  it  by  sight  and  this  ought  to  make 
it  easy  to  guess. 

I  am  a  plant  with  two  names.  That 
happens  because  I  am  a  flower,  and  also 
I  am  a  weed.  Unlike  most  weeds  I 
came  from  the  West  to  the  East,  instead 
of  going  from  East  to  W  est.  My  family, 
the  Amaranths,  lives  mostly  in  the 
tropics.  It  was  by  way  of  the  South¬ 
west  that  I  came,  and  spreading  north 
as  well  as  east,  covered  that  part  ot  the 
continent  of  North  America  which  lies  in 
the  temperate  zone.  My  strength  lies  in 
my  flower,  a  spike  of  green  which  most 
humans  avoid  touching,  and  which  does 
not  wither  or  decay,  retaining  its  color 
even  when  dry.  It  is  this  quality  which 
accounts  for  my  flower  name,  which  is 
a  Greek  term  meaning  unfading.  But 
because  a  certain  domestic  animal  ac¬ 
cepts  my  leaves  as  forage,  most  people  in 
North  America  know  me  by  an  entirely 
different  name,  not  at  all  flower-like. 

In  some  countries  I  am  used  as  a  pot 
herb,  for  my  leaves  have  been  found  to 
contain  wholesome  gelatinous  qualities. 
In  India  my  seed  is  gathered  as  corn 
crops.  In  Brazil  my  reputation  as  a 
medicine  is  very  high  as  a  cure  for  many 
diseases.  But  here  I  am  in  yoor  S'ar" 
dens  and  not  wanted,  at  that.  My  long 


Drawn  by  Eva  Rusliey  (14),  New  I  ork 


A  Friend  from  Delaware 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  my 
photo  that  was  taken  between  our  house 
and  the  woods  in  front  of  it,  on  May  18. 
My  hair  is  bobbed  now.  Your  friend, 
Myrtle  Dickerson  (14),  Delaware. 


Daisy  and  Her  Mistress 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
this  photo  of  myself  and  my  calf.  Her 
name  is  Daisy  and  she  is  very  playful. 
Mother  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  four 
years.  I  read  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page 
first  of  all,  no  matter  how  much  work  I 
have  to  do.  I  am  14  years  old  and  in 
the  eighth.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write 
again,  this  being  my  first  letter  to  Our 
Page.  —  Yours,  Madeline  Koenig,  New 
Jersey. 


Janet  on  the  Bridge 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  drawing  which  I  hope  will  be 
published.  I  have  had  a  drawing  in  when 
I  was  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten 
years  old,  and  I  would  like  to  have  one 
when  I  am  11.  I  am  enclosing  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  myself,  and  also  a  stamp  for  its 
return.  Sincerely  yours,  Janet  Cragin 
(11),  New  York. 


Two  Pennsylvania  Readers 
Dear  Friends :  Here  is  a  picture  of  my 
brother  and  I.  It  was  taken  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  was  sure  surprised  when  Aubrey 
Gregory  turned  out  to  be  a  boy.  You 
can’t  always  tell  by  a  name.  Success  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  Our  Page. — 
Thelma  Miller  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


Draicn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  How  do  you  like 
the  weather?  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
saying,  “Only  fools  and  New  Englanders 
talk  about  the  weather?”  This  has  been 
a  pretty  good  example  of  a  June  day,  but 
personally  I  refer  the  tangy  days  of  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Do  you  have  cedar  waxwings  in  that 
section  of  the  country?  Grace  Wheat 
was  not  familiar  with  the  whip-poor-will, 
and  so  I  am  wondering  if  New  York  has 
the  Quaker  birds.  About  two  weeks  ago 
1  saw  some  looking  for  nesting  material, 
so  I  hung  some  in  an  apple  tree.  And 
before  I  had  walked  five  steps  they  were 
there  after  it.  They  seem  to  have  a 
preference  for  pale  green  yarn.  They 
like  blue  thread  quite  well,  but  they 
wouldn’t  touch  red  thread  or  yarn.  Wise 
birds !  I  always  enjoy  watching  them. 
They  always  seem  quiet,  and  I’ve  never 
seen  them  squabbling  as  many  other 
birds  do. 

The  oriole  babies  are  hatched  and 
must  be  well  grown  by  the  noise  they 
were  making  tonight. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  pick  out  the  vari¬ 
ous  bird  songs  when  a  catbird  was  giving 
a  concert?  A  mocking  bird  may  sound 
more  like  the  real  thing,  but  a  catbird’s 
pax-odies  are  amusing,  to  say  the  least. 
I’ve  often  lieai*d  them  mimicking  “bob- 
white,”  but  not  until  the  other  day  did  I 
hear  one  whistle  “whip-poor-will.”  He 
repeated  it  sevei’al  times,  then  gave  a 
derisive  “miaow”  and  flew  away. 

I  think  that  one  of  our  most  pleasing 
singers  is  the  wood  thrush.  He  sings 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  dusk,  es¬ 
pecially  on  rainy  days.  Although  his 
song  is  not  as  varied  as  that  of  many 
birds,  the  notes  are  clear  and  beautiful — 
often  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  They  are 
very  shy  birds. 

I  would  like  to  write  to  someone  who 
is  interested  in  birds  and  lives  farther 
south  than  New  York  State.  —  From 
Berta  Griffiths  (16),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  One  day  we  were 
all  in  the  dining-room.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
heaixl  a  tap  on  the  window  and  there  I 
saw  a  yellow-billed  cuckoo.  It  has  flown 
against  the  window  thinking  it  was  air 
and  had  hurt  its  bill  because  there  was 
blood  all  around  it.  Then  mamma 
brought  him  a  cup  of  water  and  he 
drank  and  flew  away.  But  he  stayed 
around  the  house  about  a  week. — Fi-om 
Joyce  Kellogg  (9),  Ohio. 


Can  Lucy  Booth  tell  us  just  what 
species  of  swallow  she  wrote  about,  and 
how  the  song  goes? — From  Grace  Wheat, 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  JP earl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 

Office  Boy :  “I’ve  added  those  figures 
up  ten  times,  sir.” 

Employer  :  “Good  boy  !” 

Office  Boy :  “And  here’s  the  ten  an¬ 
swers.” — Sent  by  Robert  Cowlier  (16), 
Ohio. 


Joe  saw  the  train  but  couldn’t  stop, 
They  dragged  his  flivver  to  a  shop — 

It  only  took  a  week  or  two, 

To  make  his  flivver  look  like  new  ; 

But  though  they  hunted  high  and  low, 
They  found  no  exti’a  parts  for  Joe. 

— Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (13),  New 
York. 


“Johnny,”  said  the  teacher  to  an  in- 
t  corrigible  pupil,  “you  may  go  over  there 
in  the  corner  and  stand  for  the  present.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  little  fellow  be¬ 
gan  to  cry. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  now?” 
queried  the  teacher. 

“How  long  do  I  have  to  stand  here  be¬ 
fore  I  get  the  present?”  sobbed  Johnny. 
— Sent  by  Gerald  Downley  (14),  New 
York. 


“Willie,”  said  his  mother,  “I  wish  you’d 
run  around  the  corner  and  see  how  old 
Mrs.  Brown  is  today.” 

Presently  Willie  retunied  and  an- 
announced :  “Mrs.  Brown  says  it’s ^  no 
business  of  yours  how  old  she  is  !” — Sent 
by  Ruth  Kirkland  (15),  New  York. 


My  Graduation  Night 

That  night  the  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  rolled  and  the  rain  poured  while 
we  waited  in  line  in  the  basement.  It 
was  June  3.  Part  of  the  time  we  were 
in  complete  dai’kness,  for  at  tinxes  the 
electric  lights  would  flash  on  and  off,  then 
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Brawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (16),  Neio  Jersey 


on  and  off  again.  As  wc  marched  up  the 
stairs,  most  of  us,  I  think,  held  on  to  the 
gown  of  the  person  in  front,  to  keep 
from  stumbling. 

A  boy  and  girl,  cbosen  by  the  class, 
represented  the  class  on  the  program.  To 
this  same  boy  and  girl  went  the  two 
medals  offered  every  year  to  the  most  all¬ 
round  boy  or  girl  of  the  senior  class.  Our 
principal  gave  out  the  awards  to  those 
who  had  done  work  of  high  standing  in  a 
business  course,  and  read  the  honor  roll. 
Out  of  the  96  who  graduated  there  were 
22  who  had  maintained  an  average  of 
above  90  per  cent. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  chose  as 
the  subject  of  his  address,  “The  Wisdom 
Tooth,”  based  upon  a  play  recently 
shown  in  the  East.  Maybe  some  of  you 
have  seen  it.  We  rose  as  our  names  were 
called  to  receive  our  diplomas.  By  the 
time  the  exercises  were  over  the  rain  had 
stopped  and  we  came  home  by  starlight. 
— From  Anna  Graham,  Illinois. 


Brawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 


June  13. — Nice  but  cool  today.  Raked 
hay  this  forenoon  and  helped  unload 
some  wood ;  got  poles  to  the  buzz  saw  this 
afternoon. 

June  14. — It  was  raining  this  morning 
when  I  went  after  the  cows,  which  was 
about  five  o’clock.  Went  to  town  with 
my  brother,  got  me  some  shirts  and  some 
socks.  Arrived  home  a  little  before  noon. 
It  stopped  raining  shortly  after.  Ate  din¬ 
ner  and  split  wood.  The  cows  were  here 
tonight,  which  saved  me  the  trip  after 
them. 

June  15. — Regular  April  weather  to¬ 
day.  Cool  with  sunshine  and  showers. 
Churned  and  helped  with  building  a  part 
on  my  sister’s  house. 

June  16. — The  sun  shines  and  it  is 
warm  today.  Helped  clean  die  henhouse, 
also  helped  clean  the  chicken  yard.  It 
seems  like  Summer  beside  the  weather  we 
have  had  for  the  last  few  days.  Went 
to  the  post  office  after  dinner.  Was  just 
getting  ready  to  lix  a  wagon  when  we 
saw  a  large  hawk  sailing  around  looking 
for  chickens.  It  kept  out  of  gun  range, 
so  it  got  away  without  being  shot  at. 
Got  a  woodchuck  while  going  after  the 
cows.  Found  that  in  a  stone  pile.  Will 
let  that  be  enough  for  now.  Yours, 
Sandy  (16),  New  York. 


June  20.  —  A  windy  day  in  June  is 
right.  The  calf  is  always  annoying  me. 
Helped  with  the  washing  and  got  the  din¬ 
ner.  Transplanted  some  flowers.  Had 
company.  Went  to  the  class  day  exer¬ 
cises  at  our  school. 

June  21.  —  Helped  mother  with  the 
sheep  and  looked  for  crow’s  nest.  When 
mother  went  to  town  with  father  had  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  crows.  Watched  my 
brother  build  fence.  Went  in  swimming. 
The  water  was  fine. 

.Tune  22. — My  grandmother  came  and 
between  drops  of  rain  we  went  picking 
strawberries.  Some  wild  strawberries 
are  as  large  as  cultivated  ones.  Hulled 
some  of  the  strawberries  for  supper.  — 
From  Meg  (17),  New  York. 


June  24. — I  picked  strawberries  all 
morning.  I  got  nine  quarts  from  my  bed 
which  I  have  for  4-H  Club  work.  In  the 
afternoon  a  girl  friend  of  mine  came 
over.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  deliver 
berries. 

June  26. — The  roses  are  very  pretty, 
as  they  are  in  full  bloom  today.  This 
morning  my  father  took  my  brother  and 
me  to  Sunday  school.  This  afternoon 
we  went  to  a  carnival  at  the  Corners, 
which  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  a  new 
fire  apparatus.  Had  company. 

June  28. — Very  warm  today.  This 
morning  we  made  four  quarts  strawberry 
jam.  It  Was  good.  This  afternoon  I 
hung  up  the  wash.  Towards  evening  fed 
chickens  and  picked  berries  for  supper, 
and  tonight  I’m  writing  to  Our  Page. 
I’d  like  to  tell  Boys  and  Girls  how  much 
I  enjoy  corresponding  with  other  girls 
and  boys  in  a  different  State,  and  to 
thank  the  Page  most  heartily,  for  through 
it  I  worked  up  such  interesting  corre¬ 
spondents. — From  “Eve,”  (14),  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


June  22. — Hoed  and  planted  more 
sweet  corn  this  afternoon.  Read  the 
last  of  a  story  in  the  paper  at  noon.  I 
have  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  few 
blossoms  of  the  Rhododendron  (our  State 
flower)  as  I  brought  in  the  cows.  I 
think  they  are  very  pretty  just  now. 

June  24. — Hoed  and  planted  in  the 
garden  this  forenoon.  Looked  at  the  mail, 
saw  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  soon  as  I  looked 
at  the  enigma,  on  Our  Page,  I  thought 
“strawberry.”  I  didn’t  use  my  head  at 
all !  The  riddles  are  stickers,  but  I  think 
the  Nature  Puzzle  is  “buttercup.”  I 
think  Albert  Kirk  did  right  in  placing 
Lindbergh  as  the  hero  of  the  world. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm,  like  most  of  us, 
he  has  risen  to  the  air,  and  landed  safely, 
to  be  rewarded  by  our  President  and  the 
world. 

June  25. — The  wind  blew  a  cool  breeze 
all  day  long.  Likely  as  not  it  will  bring 
another  rain  as  I  see  the  lightning 
flashes  and  hear  the  thunder  now.  This 
afternoon  I  helped  to  mop  up  the  kitchen 
floor  and  scrub  the  porch. — From  Imp 
(13),  West  Virginia. 


Sunset  at  the  Spring — By  Aubrey 
Gregory  (16),  New  York 


The  Catch — By  Esther  Herr  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


Self  Portrait — By  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


New  Jersey 


Brawn  by  Margaret  Reed  (17), 
Maine 


A  Summer  Drink 

Slice  two  lemons  through  the  rind  and 
pulp.  Put  in  a  pitcher  with  six  whole 
cloves,  and  cup  sugar,  and  pour  over 
this  two  cups  of  hot  freshly  made  tea. 


Myself — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


Bream  After  Picking  Baisies — By  Amy 
Layton  (14),  Connecticut 


My  Summer  Home — By  Beatrice  Booth 
(16),  New  York 
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Southern  Moon- — By  Thelma  Miller  (15), 
Pennsylvania 

Cover  and  set  aside  until  chilled.  Then 
add  three  cups  orange  juice  and  two  cups 
grape  juice.  This  makes  six  glasses. — 
From  Vera  Hallows  (14),  New  York. 

Carl  Putsch,  New  York,  says :  “I  want 
you  all  to  try  my  favorite  drink.  Beat 
an  egg,  add  one  teaspoon  sugar,  and  % 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Fill  the  glass  with  milk, 
and  it  is  ready.” 


Another  Story  About  Lindbergh 

Once  upon  a  time  when  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  mail,  he  was  flying  over  a  man’s 
farm.  This  happened  in  the  morning, 
when  his  engine  went  wrong,  and  by 
tying  himself  to  his  parachute  he  landed 
safely  in  this  farmer’s  back  yard. 

Those  days  there  had  been  chicken 
thieves ;  thinking  Lindy  was  one  of  the 
same  sort,  the  man  marched  Lindy  with 
a  gun  to  where  his  plane  had  lodged  in 


some  trees.  When  they  got  there  he  gave 
Lindy  some  time  to  talk;  finding  that  he 
was  carrying  mail  for  the  United  States, 
he  helped  him  fix  his  machine.  Then 
Lindy  got  into  it  and  wjent  on  to  his  des¬ 
tination.  Several  times  did  the  young 
aviator  save  his  life  by  the  help  of  a 
parachute.  —  By  Margaret  Topf  (11), 
Pennsylvania. 
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Brawn  by  Helen  Badinoff  (14), 
New  Jersey 

The  Sounds  of  Afterday 

It  is  night — we  are  on  the  shore  of  a 
river, 

The  cool  breeze  blows  and  makes  us 
shiver. 

Across  the  river  a  path  of  light, 

For  there  is  a  big  full  moon  tonight. 

The  star's  wink  above  us  in  the  sky, 

Far  up  the  river  we  hear  a  loon  cry  ; 

It  sounds  human  like  a  baby’s  wail, 

A.t  first  we  turn  a  little  pale, 

Until  another  answers  the  loon, 

Our  fears  are  done  away  with  soon. 

We  hear  a  crackle  of  twig  in  the  dark ; 
It's  a  coon — far  away  we  hear  a  dog  bark, 
If  you  have  never  heard  the  sounds  of 
Afterday, 

Some  nice  clear  night  just  steal  away, 
And  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  river  or  brook, 
And  listen  and  wonder  as  well  as  look. 

— By  Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut. 


That’s  July 

When  a  flag  in  triumph  waves, 

When  the  cannon  sings  its  pi'aise, 

When  the  rockets  boom  their  phase — 
That's  July ! 

When  the  sun  shines  down  so  hot, 

When  the  weather  man  tells  what’s  what, 
When  you  seek  the  coolest  spot — 

That's  July ! 

When  your  tormenter’s  a  fly, 

When  the  noisy  cars  whiz  by, 

When  the  grass  grows — oh,  so  high — 
That's  July  ! 


“Lindy” 

Up  in  the  sky, 

High  up — so  high — 

Ten  thousand  feet  above. 

The  ice  and  rain, 

Floated  Lindy  in  his  plane. 

Dark  was  the  night 

And  the  stars  twinkled  white. 

Naught  but  ocean  beneath, 

But  the  moon  shone  down 
On  St.  Louis  town. 

But  when  he  got  to  Paris 
What  cheers  xvent  up ! 

"His  mother  wished  to  see  him 
When  he  floated  down 
Into  Paris  town. 

— By  Margaret  Topf  (11),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Optimistic  Rastus 

Ole  Rastus  is  alway  smilin’ 

And  when  I'm  sad, 

He  makes  me  mad, 

A  grinnin’  at  me  so. 

Ole  Rastus  is  my  colored  doll, 

And  always  he  seems  glad — 

And  never,  never  sad, 

I  wonder  what  makes  him  so ! 
None  of  my  dolls  smile 
Except  Ole  Rast — 

Seems  like  he  was  smilin’  past 
Trouble,  as  if  he  liked  it  so. 

— By  Alice  Love  (11),  New  York. 


Why  We  Celebrate  the  Fourth 

Listen  !  my  children,  and  you’ll  learn  why 
We  always  observe  the  Fourth  of  July. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago, 

In  seventeen  seventy-six,  you  know, 

In  Philadelphia,  in  the  square, 

Beyond  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 

Stood  the  “cradle  of  liberty,” 

Where  statesmen  declared  America  free, 
And  the  declaration — so  they  tell — 

By  mighty  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
Was  borne  to  our  people  far  and  near, 
While  waiting  with  anxious  hope  and  fear 
The  stirring  news  for  which  they’d 
prayed. 

And  by  our  country’s  pride  was  made. 
Oh  !  how  they  cried  with  frantic  joy 
Each  man  and  woman,  girl  and  boy, 

And  lifted  in  loud  and  jubilant  song 
Were  joined  the  voices  of  that  throng ; 
While  bonfires  blazed  and  jovial  fun 
Continued  till  the  night  was  done. 

And  so,  that  is  the  reason  why 
We  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July, 

That  we  may  know  and  hold  divine 
Our  own  free  country — yours  and  mine. 

— By  Murielle  Fuller  (16),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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Our  Page  This  Month 

We  like  to  write  and  picture  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Col.  Lindbergh.  That 
is  why  these  subjects,  most  worthy  in 
themselves,  crept  into  Our  Page  this 
month.  One  can  never  know  exactly 
how  long  an  event  will  hold  interest. 
We  have  speculated  on  that,  in  this 
month’s  page,  and  not  until  we  see  it  at 
the  end  of  the  month  will  we  know  its  true 
value,  or  its  appeal.  The  work,  I  am  sure, 
is  of  the  best.  It  is  only  the  ideas  that 
might  go  stale.  Good  work  is  merely  the 
clothing  of  an  idea.  And  as  Russell 
Fianke  says,  “the  hardest  part  is  to  get 
the  idea.” 

There  is  an  idea  in  a  load  of  hay  or 
grain  in  the  field,  in  the  calf  watching  for 
supper,  in  the  wistful  light  in  a  horse’s 
eye.  Aubrey  Gregory  found  an  idea  this 
month  in  old  watering  trough  at  the 
spring  on  top  of  the  hill  in  the  cow  pas¬ 
ture.  These  things  are  what  makes  Our 
Page  different,  and  also  so  very  hard  for 
anyone  without  farm  experience  to  draw 
for. 

Last  month  I  visited  the  stock  yards 
at  Buffalo.  You  should  have  seen  the 
wistful,  hopeful  look  on  those  animals’ 
faces,  coming  in  by  the  carload.  I  thought 
of  the  green  fields  they  came  from  into 
the  stench  of  the  slaughter-house  district. 
In  all  those  anxious,  searching  eyes  I 
saw  a  belief  in  man’s  kindness,  a  hope 
that  amounted  to  a  religion.  This,  as  you 
must  have  felt,  is  the  great  tragedy  of 
farm  life.  Apparently  there  is  no  way 
out.  Nature’s  plan  of  extermination  in¬ 
cludes  us  all.  But  if  we  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  we  see  of  this  plan  we  can 
learn  to  put  it  on  paper.  There  has  to 
be  understanding,  first.  It  is  the  look  or 
expression,  rather  than  the  features  that 
makes  a  picture  or  portrait  thrill  us. 

This  may  all  be  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  it  is  part  of  the  education 
of  the  thing  I  call  farm  experience.  No 
farm  child  can  fail  to  see  life  in  a  broad 
way,  although  he  may  not  realize  just 
how  pure  is  the  air,  and  green  is  the 
foliage  about  him — how  clean  nature  is 
when  allowed  her  own  way,  because  he 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  ways. 

It  is  time  that  Our  Page  went  to  press. 
Let  us  meet  again  in  August.  Send  con¬ 
tributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month.  Contributions  will  be  received 
at  any  time,  but  on  this  date  Our  Page 
must  be  made  ready  for  print. 


Photo  Sent  by  Sarah  Graham,  (12), 
Illinois 


Dear  Page :  I  am  sending  my  picture 
with  one  of  our  calves. 

Within  one  week  I  have  come  into 
possession  of  two  hives  of  bees  and  a 
swollen  nose.  Our  neighbors  have  11  or 
12  hives  and  won’t  bother  with  any  more. 
They  say  I  can  have  all  that  swarm 
from  now  on.  Charley  and  I  made  the 
agreement  that  he’d  make  the  hives  and 
get  half  of  the  bees. 

It  wras  dinner-time  when  the  first 
swarm  came.  I  heard  Mrs.  Newton  beat¬ 
ing  a  pan.  I  grabbed  a  pail  and  stick 
and  started  on  the  run.  The  bees  set¬ 
tled  on  an  old  post.  Mr.  Newton  pulled 
it  out  of  place  and  laid  it  down  by  the 
hive.  I  sat  near  and  watched  them  go 
in.  Two  or  three  crawled  round  my  nose. 
The  last  one  got  mad  and  stung  me  on 
the  tip  of  it.  The  bees  went  in  all  right 
and  started  work.  We  carried  them 
home  that  night.  There  is  another  swarm 
now.  Sister  Anna  said  we  should  have 
to  pay  a  fine  for  the  danger  they  are  to 
her.— From  Sarah  Graham  (12),  Illinois. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

The  history  of  the  painting  from  the 
time  it  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon, 
is  told  by  the  English  purchaser  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  and  is  repeated  here 
word  for  word  : 

“Though  much  admired,  ‘The  Horse 
Fair’  did  not  find  a  purchaser.  Soon  after 
being  exhibited  at  the  Salon  it  was  placed 
on  exhibition  at  Ghent,  meeting  again 
with  much  appreciation,  but  was  not  sold 
as  art  did  not  flourish  at  the  time.  In 


1855  the  picture  was  sent  by  Mile.  Rosa 
Bonheur  to  her  native  town  of  Bordeaux 
and  exhibited  there.  She  offered  to  sell 
it  to  the  town  at  the  very  low  price  of 
12,000  francs  ($2,400).  While  there  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  sell  it  to  me,  and 
allow  me  to  take  it  to  England  and  have 
it  engraved.  She  said,  ‘I  wish  my  pic¬ 
ture  to  remain  in  France.  I  will  once 
impress  upon  my  countrymen,  my  wish  to 
sell  it  to  them  for  12,000  francs.  If  they 
refuse  you  can  have  it,  but  if  you  take  it 
abroad  you  must  pay  me  40,000  francs.’ 
The  town  failing  to  make  the  purchase 
I  at  once  accepted  these  terms,  and  Rosa 
Bonheur  at  once  placed  the  picture  at 
my  disposal.  I  tendered  her  the  40,000 
francs,  and  she  said,  ‘I  am  much  gratified 
at  your  giving  me  such  a  noble  price,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  your  liberality.  Let  me  see 
how  we  can  combine  in  the  matter.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  have  an  engraving 
made  from  so  large  a  canvas.  Suppose 
I  paint  you  a  small  one  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  of  which  I  will  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent.’  Of  course  I  accepted  the  gift,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  large  work 
went  traveling  over  the  kingdom  on  ex¬ 
hibition  while  Thomas  Landseer  was 
making  an  engraving  from  the  quarter- 
size  replica. 

“After  some  time,  in  1857  I  think,  I 
sold  the  original  picture  to  Mr.  William 
P.  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
30,000  francs,  but  as  he  claimed  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  its  exhibition  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  he  really  paid  me 
only  22,000  francs  for  it.  I  offered  to 
repurchase  the  picture  in  1870  for  50,000 
francs,  but  ultimately  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Stewart  paid  a  much  larger  price  for 
it,  on  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Wright’s  col¬ 
lection.  The  quarter-size  replica,  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made,  I  finally 
sold  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  bequeathed 
it  in  1859,  to  the  English  nation,  and  it 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
A  second,  and  still  smaller,  replica  was 
painted  a  few  years  later  and  was  re¬ 
sold  sometime  ago  in  London  for  £4.000 
($20,000).  There  is  also  a  small  water- 
color  drawing,  which  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Bolckow  for  2.500  guineas,  and  which 
now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Middle- 
borough,  England.  That  is  the  whole 
history  of  this  great  work.  The  Stewart 
canvas  is  the  real  and  true  original,  and 
only  large-sized  ‘Horse  Fair.’  Once  in 
Mr.  Stewart’s  possession  it  never  left  his 
gallery  until  the  auction  sale  of  his  col¬ 
lection,  March  25,  1887,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
for  the  sum  of  $55,500,  and  presented  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.” 

— Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All 
Arts. 

(Continued  Next  Month) 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

•Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Mary  Blair  (14),  Elizabeth  Ev¬ 
erett  (14).  Ruth  Mackey  (11),  Onnolee  Rouse 

(13) ,  Shirley  Walker,  Blanche  Hofert  (15),  An¬ 
nie  Korse  (14),  *Dorotliy  Safford  (13),  Bessie 
Shanon  (14),  Madeline  Ryan  (11),  Isabelle 
Tozer  (14),  Mabel  Anthony  (10),  ’Margaret 
Gippert  (17),  Carl  Ratsch  (13),  Joseph  Kopel- 
man  (14),  Genevieve  Brainerd  (11),  Mary  Edic 

(14) ,  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Marion  Kuppell 
(16),  Mabel  Boeltger  (10),  Catherine  Minkler, 
Vera  Steffens  (11),  Betty  Fordon  (14),  ♦Pearl 
Wilfert  (16),  ‘Alice  Love  (11),  Iva  Chapman, 
Grace  Hunt  (14),  Wilma  Sigmund  (14),  ‘Aubrey 
Gregory  (16),  ‘Grace  Wheat,  Juanita  Conklin 
(12),  Mary  Krokosky  (14),  Kenneth  Doolittle 
(7),  Alice  Guthrie,  Helena  Gers,  John  Holmes, 
Edna  Elliott  (15),  Mabel  Stephenson,  ‘Pearl 
Lynn  (16),  ‘Ruth  Kirkland  (14),  Natalie  Curtis 
(12),  Margaret  Grau,  ‘Roy  Bergman  (16),  Wad- 
die  Kic  (14),  Dorothy  Chambers.  Hilda  Yancey 
(12),  Caroline  Pekurney  (16),  Leroy  Nortlirup 

(9) ,  Gerald  Downley  (14),  John  Mucha,  Colette 
Degenfelder,  ‘Janet  Cragin. 

New  Jersey. — Alma  Poggi  (12),  Janet  Ell- 
man  (12),  Rachel  Post  (14),  Elsie  Brown  (13), 
Lydia  Sclioeber  (16),  ‘Madeline  Koenig  (14), 
Lucille  Bennett.  ‘Harold  Deveney  (16),  Dorothy 
White  (16),  Helen  Durie  (16),  Rose  Lombard 

(10) ,  Mildreyth  Conklin  (15).  » 

Connecticut. — Amy  Layton  (14),  Ernest  Hack, 

Priscilla  Hewitt  (9),  Evelyn  Lawrence  (12), 
♦Albert  Kirk.  Emily  Pomaski  (12),  ‘Steve  Bar- 
tok  (15),  ‘Olive  Munson,  Berta  Griffiths  (16), 
Elsie  Gasparino.  Adele  Francis  (14),  Weltha 
Scoville  (13),  Billy  Simpson  (6). 

Pennsylvania.  —  ‘Esther  Herr  (18),  Esther 
Twinsley  (12),  Dorothy  Ingraham,  Lee  Mayo, 
Dorothy  Mease  (15),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
•Margaretta  Topf  (11).  Abner  Roof  (12),  ‘Thel¬ 
ma  Miller  (12),  Augusta  May  (14). 

Massachusetts. — Beryl  Wilbur  (8),  Robert 
Howe  (10),  George  Weeks  (8),  Ethel  Thorne, 
Ruth  Eaton  (13),  Josephine  Gogol,  Dorothy 
Weeks  (10). 

New  Hampshire.— Lawrence  Morse,  Virginia 
Bulkeley  (13),  Rose  Columbus,  Alice  Stebbins, 
Patricia  Sawyer  (15). 

Delaware. — -Charles  Owens,  Violet  Hostedler 

(11) ,  ‘Myrtle  Dickerson  (14). 

Ohio. — Joyce  Kellogg  (9),  Robert  Pfouts  (13), 
Glyde  Pattenger,  Virgil  Bergdorf  (12),  Ruth 
Crane  (16),  Martha  Thompson  (14). 

Oregon. — -Betty  Brown  (10). 

Montana. — Mary  Hughes  (11). 

Michigan.— Louise  Malek  (16),  Clara  Malek 
(14),  James  Feathers  (8),  June  Wakeman. 
Vermont. — Ruth  Abbott  (11),  Eunice  Carter 

(11) ,  Virginia  Carter  (13),  Marjorie  Perry  (14). 
Rhode  Island. — Edith  Whitaker  (9). 

Maryland. — Ethel  Detwiler,  Lena  Custer  (13). 
Maine. — ‘Margaret  Reed  (17),  Sidney  Humes 

(12) . 

Florida. — -Irene  Panitek. 

Missouri. — Wealthy  Standefer  (12). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (9). 

Virginia. — Bessie  Furman  (13),  Joyce  Ander¬ 
son  (10). 

West  Virginia.* — Clark  Allender  (13),  Frances 
Warner  (15). 

Tennessee. — Virginia  Winston  (12). 

Illinois. — Doris  Coulter  (9),  ‘Anna  Graham 
(16),  ‘Sarah  Graham  (16). 

Wisconsin. — ‘Evelyn  Vollmer  (14). 

Kansas. — Doris  Nicholson  (13). 


Letters  Wanted 

Marie  Lovelace  (15),  New  York;  (Miss)  Glyde 
Pattenger,  Ohio. 

Note — How  to  mail  a  letter  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioned  on  Our  Page:  Write  the  letter  and  place 


it  in  the  envelope.  Stamp  and  seal  this  en¬ 
velope,  putting  the  name  and  State  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  address.  Then  slip  this  en¬ 
velope  into  another  which  you  will  address  and 
mail  to  “Boys  and  Girls  Page,  333  IVest  30th 
St.,  New  York.  Here  the  local  address  is  sup¬ 
plied.  This  applies  also  to  the  sending  of  quilt 
squares.  In  this  way  THE  R.  N.-Y.  protects 
you  from  undesirable  correspondents  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Addresses  being  furnished  only  to  con¬ 
tributors  to  Boys  and  Girls. — I.  U. 


Dr  axon  by  Elspeth  Warne,  Nexc  Yoi'h 


“You  will  also  find  inclosed  a  self  por¬ 
trait.  I  have  had  suggestions  that  I 
look  a  little  different  ‘here,’  not  so  dark 
‘there,’  and  a  little  rounder  on  ‘that  side,’ 
but  it  does  show  a  resemblance,  especial¬ 
ly  my  projecting  ears.  But  we  can't  help 
that.  It’s  original  anyway.” — Franklin 
Kohler  (17),  Pennsylvania. 

“So  you  found  out  I  was  a  boy,  did 
you?  Mine  seems  a  hard  name  for  many 
to  distinguish.  I  though  you  knew  or  I 
would  have  told  you.  Mr.  Tuttle  thought 
I  was  a  girl,  too,  until  I  told  him  differ¬ 
ent.” — Aubrey  Gregory  (16),  New  York. 

“At  last  I  see  It.  Marie  Collins’  first 
name  is  divulged.  It  appeared  under  her 
poem,  Rose  Marie  Collins.  Next  month 
may  be  my  last.” — Albert  Kirk,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

‘  Papa  heard  the  father  of  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  lecture,  and  he  saw  also  his 
son  who  is  now  America’s  hero.” — Mar¬ 
garet  Topf  (11),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  save  all  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  with  the 
drawings  in  them.  I  like  to  have  them 
to  look  at  when  I  am  sick.” — Eleanor 
Weaver  (12),  New  York. 

“It  is  very  interesting,  I  think,  to  see 
the  different  self-portraits  of  contribu¬ 
tors  each  month.  I  know  we  will  all  miss 
Norman  Ilallock's  drawings.”  —  Esther 
Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


Farm  Women  and  Jury 
Duty 

[  Would  you  tell  me  whether  any  of  the 
farm  women  in  your  neighborhood  have 
been  drawn  for  jury  duty,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  found  the  experience  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  stimulating?  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  just  how  farm  women  view 
this  responsibility,  and  whether  it  is  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  greater  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  Some  of  our  women 
readers  in  towns  and  cities  seem  disposed 
to  avoid  jury  duty  after  a  brief  experience 
with  it.] 

Connecticut  women  are  not  allowed  to 
serve  on  juries.  The  bill  was  brought 
up  in  the  Legislature  during  the  present 
session,  but  very  few  women  took  any 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  those  few  were 
of  the  radical  type.  While  perhaps  more 
women  are  educated  than  men  in  the 
rural  towns,  the  soundness  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  the  same,  and  a  person  of 
good  judgment  is  required,  and  not  a 
temperamental  mind,  such  as  most  of  us 
women  are  naturally  blessed  with — with 
all  due  respect  to  my  sex.  MRS.  H.  n.  a. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Women  have  not  yet  been  drawn  as 
jurors  in  this  county,  so  I  cannot  report 
their  attitude  toward  actual  jury  duty. 
I  confess,  frankly,  that  most  of  us  are 
glad  that  we  are  not  called.  In  the  face 
of  the  present  criticism  of  women  jurors 
this  attitude  is  natural.  The  woman 
juror  is  still  a  novelty  in  most  sections, 
and  the  public  eye  sees  in  her  the  faults 
that  it  has  blindly  overlooked  in  men 
jurors.  In  most  cases  the  pioneer  wo¬ 
men  jurors  deserve  credit  where  they  are 
receiving  criticism.  Perhaps  this  critical 
attitude  is,  in  itself,  a  hopeful  sign ;  if  the 
public  expects  more  from  the  women 
jurors,  will  it  not  bring  the  jury,  as  a 
whole  to  a  higher  level? 

Another  reason  for  the  reluctance  is 
that  we  do  not  yet  feel  qualified  to  act. 
Considering  the  brief  time  in  which  the 
field  of  law  has  been  open  to  women,  this 
is  not  surprising.  Most  of  us  feel  that 
we  are  still  in  school  doing  “grade  work” 
in  subjects  of  law,  and  need  more  study 
before  we  have  the  self-reliance  to  face 
“common  commencement.”  Of  course  the 
men,  some  of  them  rightly  belonging  in  the 
primary  department,  seem  to  have  that 
confidence  in  their  ability,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  old  adage  might  apply : 
“Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.” 

Then  we  admit  that  our  impressions  of 
court  have  not  been  favorable.  We  would 
face  jury  duty  with  the  certainty  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  experiences.  We  have  all  hoped 
that  the  entrance  of  women  into  court 
work  might  “clear  the  air”  from  some  of 
the  foulness  that  emanates  from  the 
courtroom  or  at  least  bar  some  of  the 
obscenity  from  the  public.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  our  high  school  pupils  become 
familiar  with  court  proceedings  as  a 
part  of  their  training  for  good  citizenship, 
but  what  are  they  gleaning?  I  can  never 
forget  the  humiliating  experiences  of  my 
first  observation  trip  to  the  court  room, 
as  a  school  girl.  Those  early  impressions 
will  always  remain  with  me,  and  should 
I  ever  be  called  to  jury  duty  I  am  afraid 
that  I,  too.  would  prefer  to  be  listed  as 
a  “shirker.”  I  think  that  this  attitude 
is  shared  by  most  of  my  acquaintances. 
Yet  all  seem  to  feel  that  in  the  call  to 
jury  duty,  as  in  other  calls  to  service, 
we  should  not  let  our  preferences  rule. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  j.  b. 


None  of  my  friends  have  been  called 
for  on  jury,  and  as  I  have  never  heard 
them  discuss  the  subject  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself,  and  I  stand  strong  on 
the  negative.  Not  because  woman  is 
man’s  inferior,  but  because  of  insufficient 
experience  in  subjects  that  heretofore 
have  been  almost  altogether  intrusted  to 
the  men.  Many  parents  erronously  train 
up  their  girls  to  think  they  cannot  trans¬ 
act  business,  but  must  look  to  the  men 
for  that,  hence  they  grow  up  inadequate 
for  the  stronger  or  business  point,  where¬ 
as  they  would  he  as  strong  as  the  men 
if  they  were  trained  like  the  boys.  When 
one  finds  a  real  business  woman  she  is 
as  good  as  a  man,  and  would  make  as 
good  a  juror,  at  least,  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  as  a  man.  At  present,  generally 
speaking,  women  would  make  just  about 
such  a  juror  as  a  man  would  make  a 
cook,  if  he  had  never,  in  his  life,  cooked 
a  meal.  At  present  selecting  women  as 
jurors  is  comparable  with  promoting  a 
pupil  from  the  second  reader  to  the  fifth 
without  studying  the  intervening  books, 
but  the  day  will  come  when  woman  will 
be  man’s  equal  in  every  mental  sphere  of 
life.  mrs.  t.  j.  p. 

Audrain  Co.,  Mo. 

No  women  in  this  county  (Somerset) 
h  ve  been  drawn  for  jury  duty.  From 
the  interest  the  farm  women  take  in  elec¬ 
tions  and  public  affairs  generally,  except 
schools,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  find  jury  duty  very  unpleasant  and 
distasteful.  One  woman  was  elected  to 
county  office  last  year,  and  a  few  are  on 
State  committees.  I  am  sure  farm  wo¬ 
men  in  this  section  will  be  very  reluctant 
about  acting  as  jurors.  MRS.  j.  h.  a. 

Somerset  Co.,  Md. 

Your  inquiry  about  the  attitude  of 
farm  women  toward  jury  service  found 
me  at  a  loss,  as  I  do  not  recall  any  wo¬ 
man  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  served 
on  a  jury.  The  preponderance  in  this 
county  of  city  and  village  precincts,  and 
perhaps  the  predominance  of  men  on 
jury  lists,  makes  the  number  of  farm  wo¬ 
men  called  relatively  small.  However,  I 
asked  the  wife  of  our  county  clerk,  for¬ 
merly  a  farm  woman,  who  has  herself 
served  on  jury,  and  whose  observation  is 
much  wider  than  mine.  She  says  she 
thinks  the  farm  women  are  doing  their 
full  proportion  of  jury  service,  and  that 
women  generally,  both  city  and  country, 
are  serving  willingly  and  acceptably,  and 
seem  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
large  their  knowledge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  law.  Only  in  grossly  offensive 
cases  are  women  released  from  jury  ser¬ 
vice.  c.  E.  M. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 


Darkening  the  Hair 

I  read  in  your  paper  recently  that  hair 
balsam  was  to  be  analyzed.  I  have  used 
it,  but  there  are  sores  on  my  head,  and 
itching,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
safe  to  use  it.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
else  to  darken  gray  hair?  I  do  not  want 
to  color  it,  just  darken  it.  I.  b. 

You  did  not  read  in  this  paper  that 
anybody’s  hair  balsam  was  to  be  analyzed, 
I  am  sure.  The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  some  of  the  most  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  nostrums  analyzed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public,  but  it  chooses  those 
which  it  deems  most  likely  to  be  in  need 
of  publicity  as  to  their  nature  or,  to  put 
it  the  other  way  around,  which  the  public 
most  needs  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  character  of.  Comparatively  few  of 
the  hundreds  constantly  springing  up  can 
receive  attention,  but  a  great  amount  of 
good  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
exposure  of  methods  employed  generally 
by  those  who  exploit  the  public  through 
worthless  and  even  dangerous  nostrums. 
Any  dye  that  will  turn  the  hair  dark  is 
likely  to  contain  a  chemical  used  for  that 
purpose  by  hair  dye  manufacturers  and 
by  furriers.  It  is  efficient  in  turning  the 
hair  brown  or  black,  but  it  is  also  poi¬ 
sonous  to  some  skins,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  furs  dyed  with  it  cannot  be  worn  by 
susceptible  people.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
fully  satisfactory  hair  dye,  and  cannot 
reeomnjend  any  one  of  the  preparations 
used.  Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  cannot  dye  the  oncom¬ 
ing  growth,  and  that  they  injure  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  appearance  of  the  hair  when 
const  intly  used.  Gray  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  old  age  or  decrepitude, 
and  attempts  to  conceal  its  appearance 
upon  the  outside  of  the  head  are  apt  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  lack  of  gray  mat¬ 
ter  inside.  m.  b.  d. 


Delicious  Mutton  Stew 

One  and  one-half  pounds  mutton,  one 
tablespoon  fat,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one 
onion,  powdered  sugar,  one  carrot,  % 
can  small  peas,  two  cups  hot  water,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  *4  teaspoon  pepper,  one 
bay  leaf,  parsley  and  clove. 

Have  the  mutton  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
put  the  butter  in  a  frying-pan.  Add  the 
onion,  sliced  and  brown.  Remove  the 
onion  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 
Add  the  flour  to  the  butter  and  brown. 
Add  the  carrot  cut  into  dice,  to  the 
onions  and  the  meat  to  the  fat.  Sear  the 
meat  well,  mix  the  two  together  and  add 
the  water,  salt,  pepper,  bay  leaf,  parsley 
and  clove.  Cover  and  simmer  for  two 
hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Add 
the  peas  10  minutes  before  serving.  This 
is  a  delicious  way  of  preparing  mutton. 

MRS.  J.  w.  E. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Hand-made  Underwear.  —  We  notice 
this  season  that  hand-made  underwear 
from  France  and  Belgium  supersedes  the 
Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  embroideries 
in  the  high-class  shops.  This  Europeon 
underwear,  usually  of  batiste  or  voile,  is 
quite  simple,  but  the  sewing  is  exquisite, 
every  seam,  buttonhole  or  hem  being  hand 
work,  as  fine  as  the  embroidery.  It  is 
usually  very  simple.  Some  of  the  colored 
voile  garments  in  pastel  shades  are 
trimmed  with  crossstitch  designs  in  col¬ 
ors,  as  fine  as  the  work  done  on  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  We  were  attracted  by  some 
gowns  and  chemises  of  white  batiste  fin¬ 
ished  with  bound  scallops.  The  binding 
was  colored,  and  was  no  wider  than  a 
whipped  edge.  Such  work  as  this  makes 
ordinary  hand  sewing  seem  as  coarse  as 
basting.  This  underwear,  plain,  beauti¬ 
fully  fine,  trimmed  with  delicate  stitchery, 
is  a  great  contrast  to  gay  garments  of  silk 
and  georgette,  made  by  machine  and 
trimmed  with  machine  lace.  It  averages 
from  about  $3  the  garment  up,  but  is  oc¬ 
casionally  below  this  figure.  We  were 
admiring  one  little  step-in  of  coral  pink 
voile  trimmed  with  little  flowers  of  very 
fine  cross-stitch,  but  much  of  this  un¬ 
derwear  is  white.  It  really  looks  as 
though  fine  cottons  were  coming  back. 

Printed  Linen. — Dresses  and  coats  of 
printed  linen  are  seen  for  both  women’s 
and  children’s  wear ;  they  are  pretty  and 
serviceable.  The  first  dress  pictured 
was  white  linen  with  a  printed  floral  pat¬ 


seamed  to  the  waist.  The  skirt  was 
pleated  to  form  a  flat  panel  in  front, 
with  kilt  pleats  at  the  sides.  A  flat 
band  of  blue  linen  edged  the  V  neck,  and 
went  down  the  front.  Bands  of  the  blue 
linen  formed  two  narrow  girdles,  one  at 
the  skirt  seam  and  the  other  above,  both 
being  tied  in  front.  The  long,  narrow 
sleeves  were  finished  with  narrow  bands 
of  the  blue,  tied  in  the  same  way.  The 
hat  worn  had  a  brim  of  white  straw,  the 
crown  covered  with  figured  blue  and 
white  crepe. 

A  Little  Bolero  Dress. — The  first  of 
the  children  shows  still  another  printed 
linen,  made  into  a  little  dress  with  a 
bolero  jacket.  This  was  a  white  linen 
printed  with  a  small  design  in  orange 
and  black.  The  plain  skirt,  with  an  in¬ 
verted  pleat  in  front,  was  joined  to  a 
sleeveless  high-necked  guimpe  of  white 
linen..  The  little  jacket,  whicfl  was 
bound  with  orange  linen,  had  short 
sleeves  with  turn-back  cuffs  of  white  linen 
bound  with  orange,  the  round  collar  be¬ 
ing  of  the  white  linen  with  orange  bind¬ 
ing,  with  a  little  black  ribbon  tie  in  front. 
The  hat  was  plain  white  milan.  This 
dress  was  both  pretty  and  sensible,  and 
■would  be  easy  to  launder. 

A  Linen  Coat. — The  little  girl  at  the 
right  Avears  a  coat  of  printed  linen,  with 
a  hat  to  match.  The  coat  had  a  gay 
flowered  pattern  of  green  and  pink,  and 
had  collar  and  cuffs  of  pink  linen.  The 
hat  had  a  crown  of  the  printed  linen, 


tern  of  pink  and  green.  The  dress  was 
open  all  the  way  down  the  front,  where 
a  panel  of  white  linen  was  set  in.  This 
formed  a  plain  vest ;  below  the  waist  the 
panel  was  brought  together  in  an  in¬ 
verted  pleat.  Around  the  neck,  and  all 
down  the  front,  the  dress  was  bordered 
with  a  band  of  pink  and  green  linen, 
joined  together  so  that  the  two  colors 
looked  like  a  stripe.  The  short  sleeves 
were  bordered  with  the  pink  and  green 
linen,  vThile  the  narrow  belt  was  of  the 
printed  linen,  fastened  with  a  fancy  but¬ 
ton.  In  making  a  dress  of  this  type, 
which  has  kimono  sleeves,  care  must  be 
taken  in  finishing  to  have  the  sleeves 
short  enough ;  if  the  least  bit  too  long 
they  “bind”  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
manner.  A  dress  of  this  sort  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  full-length  linen  coat, 
either  white  or  solid  color ;  a  green  linen 
coat  would  be  very  suitable  with  the 
dress  figured.  While  short  sleeves  are  so 
much  in  favor  again  well-dressed  women 
cover  such  dresses  with  a  coat  for  street 
or  traveling. 

Organdie  Again. — Silk  and  georgette 
do  not  monopolize  Summer  styles,  for 
organdie  has  returned,  and  is  in  great 
favor,  made  up  alone  or  in  combination 
with  taffeta.  All  the  organdie  dresses 
seem  to  have  the  long-waisted  bodice  to 
which  a  gathered  skirt  is  attached.  The 
dress  pictured  was  peach  pink.  The 
tucks  in  the  skirt  and  the  hem  were  run 
in  with  darning  stitch  in  silk  of  a  deeper 
shade.  The  facing  of  the  sleeveless  arm¬ 
holes  vTas  finished  \ with  silk  darning  in 
the  same  way.  The  odd  little  circular 
collar  was  of  white  organdie,  and  a  tie 
of  apple  green  ribbon  passed  under  the 
collar  at  the  back,  and  was  brought  down 
to  the  waist,  where  it  was  tied  in  a  bow 
with  a  little  bunch  of  colored  fruit  in  the 
center.  We  have  seen  some  white  organ¬ 
die  dresses  made  open  down  the  front,  like 
the  printed  linen  dress  at  the  left,  being 
worn  over  a  colored  satin  slip,  but  the 
effect  was  too  much  like  a  negligee  for 
our  taste.  Dresses  like  the  one  figured 
are  often  made  of  checked  taffeta  with 
bands  of  white  organdie  set  in  the  skirt 
or  forming  a  yoke.  Quite  often  the  hem 
is  in  scallops,  and  a  scalloped  sleeveless 
yoke  forms  the  top  of  the  bodice. 

Another  Printed  Linen.  —  Next 
comes  a  very  serviceable  dress  of  printed 
linen,  this  having  a  white  background 
with  a  scattered  design  of  blue  flowers. 
This  looked  like  a  two-piece  dress,  but 
was  made  all  in  one,  the  skirt  being 


and  a  brim  of  the  pink.  The  whole  out¬ 
fit  was  sweet  and  dainty,  and  just  the 
thing  for  the  littlest  girl  to  wear  over 
a  fine  white  dress  when  out  driving  or 
taking  a  railway  trip. 

Seen  ii  the  Shops. — Among  the  new¬ 
est  silk  stockings  we  note  a  delicate  flesh 
shade  called  Ariel,  which  is  meant  es¬ 
pecially  for  wear  with  white  shoes  or 
evening  dress.  The  popular  stockings  re¬ 
main  very  sheer,  though  we  prefer  what 
are  called  service  weight  for  looks  as  well 
as  wear.  The  excessively  short  skirts 
call  for  stockings  that  are  silk  right  to 
the  hem,  instead  of  the  silk  and  lisle  tops 
that  give  better  wear.  We  see  more  and 
more  of  the  sheer  stockings  with  the  con¬ 
trasting  heel  re-enforcement,  pointed, 
square  or  in  steps. 

White  always  appears  with  hot 
weather,  and  it  is  more  popular  now  than 
for  several  seasons  past.  White  coats 
are  shown  in  tweeds,  cheviots,  hopsack¬ 
ing,  silks  and  flannels ;  the  full-length 
white  flannel  coat,  with  white  felt  hat. 
worn  over  a  sleeveless  “tennis  frock”  of 
white  or  pastel  color,  is  very  suitable  for 
Summer  outing  wear.  These  “tennis 
frocks”  are  shown  in  all  sorts  of  washable 
silks,  and  we  also  see  some  in  pique ;  this 
old  material  seems  to  be  coming  back,  for 
we  even  see  some  white  pique  skirts  for 
wear  with  sweaters. 

The  return  -of  the  sweater  is  quite  no¬ 
ticeable,  and  it  doubtless  means  prosperi¬ 
ty  to  many  cottage  women  on  the  little 
islands  off  the  Scottish  coast.  These 
sweaters  usually  have  square  or  Y-shaped 
neck  line,  and  show  many  new  weaves  in 
silk,  wool,  cashmere  or  silk  and  wool. 
The  white  sweaters  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  still  see  many  knitted  sports 
frocks,  and  these  are  especially  pretty  in 
a, hit  . 

Yellow  and  pink  are  among  the  most 
favored  Summer  colors,  flesh  shades  and 
clear  light  yellow  being  most  popular. 
We  notice  that  at  some  of  the  fashionable 
English  weddings  the  bride  Avore  flesh 
color  instead  of  Avhite  with  the  usual 
Avhite  veil. 

Daisy  yelloAv  is  the  popular  yelloAV 
shade,  and  it  has  brought  with  it  bouton¬ 
nieres  of  field  daisies,  to  Avear  Avith 
tailored  or  silk  frocks.  Daisy  yelloAv 
flannel  coats,  and  daisy  yelloAv  felt  hats, 
accompany  sports  frocks  of  yelloAv  satin 
crepe. 

The  effort  to  popularize  elaborate  Sum¬ 
mer  hats  in  place  of  felts  and  plain 
tailored  styles  seems  to  have  failed.  There 


are  many  large  broad-brimmed  hats,  but 
the  trimming  is  very  plain,  ribbon  or 
\relvet.  Very  rarely  Ave  see  them  trimmed 
with  floAvers.  Felt  hats  in  white  and 
pastel  shades  are  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  their  vogue  is  declin¬ 
ing.  The  Summer  felts  are  all  in  these 
pale  tints. 


Experience  With  a  Parrot 

In  reply  to  inquirer  asking  about  par¬ 
rot  learning  to  talk,  some  talk  more  than 
others.  If  you  talk  to  and  make  a  good 
deal  of  them  it  helps  to  make  them  smart, 
but  you  must  talk  sloAAdy  and  repeat  again 
and  again.  They  Avill  pick  up  some  things 
more  quickly  than  others.  I  ha\re  a  rose 
cockatoo,  and  he  is  exceptionally  bright, 
says  a  great  many  sentences  of  five  and 
six  Avords  very  plainly,  and  talks  a  lot. 
Above  all  keep  your  bird  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable,  scald  his  drinking  cup  and  gi\re 
him  fresh  water  every  day  and  a  teaspoon 
of  bird  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  cage.  They 
are  susceptible  to  drafts  and  cold,  take 
pneumonia  easily,  so  keep  Avarm  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  if  he  looks  shivery  cover,  leaving 
A’entilation  in  front. 

As  to  feed,  their  seed  is  Japanese  sun- 
floAver  seeds,  Avith  a  little  hemp  seed.  If 
you  are  not  near  a  city  Avith  a  bird  store 
you  can  order  from  a  seed  supply  house. 
My  bird  eats  a  little  celery,  lettuce,  apple, 
banana,  mashed  potato,  bread,  crackers 
dipped  in  tea  and  coffee,  rice,  raiv  and 
boiled,  a  taste  of  cereal.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  peanuts,  walnuts  and 
pecans,  but  do  not  give  over  tAvo  a  week 
Some  of  the  leading  magazines  have  bird- 
store  advertisements,  and  if  you  Avrite 
they  will  send  you  a  book  free  on  birds’ 
care.  Do  not  give  too  much  mush  or  soft 
food,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  diarrhoea.  My 
bird  loves  corn  on  the  cob  cooked  (no 
salt  or  butter),  also  uncooked  red  and 
green  peppers. 

Let  your  bird  out  for  exercise  and  give 
her  clothes  pins,  soft  string  and  buttons 
to  play  with.  I  spread  papers  doAvn  and 
my  birds  flies  on  chairs,  tops  of  doors  and 
laughs  and  yells  with  delight,  flies  up  and 
down  cellar  and  loves  it ;  he  is  so  happy, 
and  it  helps  them  to  be  strong. 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  h.  av.  d. 


Tommy,  avIio  had  no  great  love  for 
soap  and  water,  aatis  observed  by  his 
mother  washing  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand.  “What’s  the  idea  of  Avashing  only 
one  finger?”  she  inquired.  “The  boy  next 
door  has  asked  me  to  come  over  and  feel 
his  baby  sister's  neAv  tooth,”  explained 
Tommy. — Boston  Transcript. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  aRifeRam 
— fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
freecatalog  today. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

90-D  WestSt.,  New  York  City 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Wanted  -  WOOL-HIDES 

T  Best  Prices.  Write 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Slice.  Keyslone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


tiiiiitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiii 


The  summer  pattern  book 

shows  the  frocks  the  smartly  dressed 
Avomen  of  NeAv  York  Avill  wear.  Hoav 
they  will  dress  their  hair;  what  hats 
they  will  wear  and  what  shoes.  Send  10 
cents  to  Pattern  Department,  Rural 
Xeav-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Clean 


Perfection 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 


No  sooty  kettles  to  scour,  no  black  pots  and 
pans  to  make  a  nightmare  of  dish- washing, 
when  you  use  Perfection  Oil  Stoves. 

DEPENDABLE,  SAFE,  ECONOMICAL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  South  and  Dairying 

Not  very  long  ago  we  told  the  story  of 
the  first  milk  condensery  to  be  established 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  This 
plant  was  established  at  Starkville,  Miss., 
it  being  understood  that  it  was  in  a  way 
more  or  less  an  experiment.  Up  to  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  dairy 
authorities  have  always  referred  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  dairy  belt  south  of  which  commer¬ 
cial  dairying  never  would  prosper.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  was  thought  that  the 
line  of  this  dairy  belt  ran  a  little  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  for  many  years 
this  discouraged  the  people  of  the  Gulf 
States  from  trying  to  develop  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Here  and  there,  throughout  the 
South  were  people  who  did  not  believe  in 
this  theory  and  they  went  ahead  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  develop  dairy  herds. 

Among  these  pioneers  was  Colonel 
William  B.  Montgomery  of  Starksville, 
Miss.  He  began  to  import  Jersey  cattle 
into  that  State.  For  many  years,  these 
cattle  regularly  died  from  Texas  fever. 
It  was  not  then  known  ho<w  closely  this 
disease  is  connected  with  the  cattle  tick. 
Finally,  however,  the  truth  about  the  dis¬ 
ease  became  known  and  a  campaign  was 
started  against  the  insect,  which  has  met 
with  great  success.  From  this  earlier  im¬ 
portation  of  Jersey  cattle,  many  herds  of 
purebred  and  grade  cows  developed  until 
it  became  difficult  to  find  any  cattle  in 
this  county  which  did  not  contain  at  least 
a  trace  of  Jersey  blood.  The  locality  be¬ 
came  noted  as  a  dairy  section.  A  cream¬ 
ery  was  established  and  from  all  over  the 
South,  buyers  came  after  Jersey  grade 
cattle  until  a  very  great  business  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

Then  it  became  known  that  Bordens 
was  to  build  a  condensery  somewhere  in 
the  South.  They  were  developing  a  good 
trade  throughout  the  Gulf  States  and  as 
a  matter  of  economy  in  production  they 
desired  to  find  a  place  near  at  hand 
where  a  good  supply  of  milk  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  After  searching  the  South  care¬ 
fully,  it  was  decided  to  locate  this  plant 
at  Starkville  and  it  has  now  been  run¬ 
ning  for  some  months.  To  show  how  such 
things  develop  it  is  said  that  this  plant 
paid  for  April  milk  $109,000.  The  college 
creamery  also  located  here  paid  about 
$31,000  for  the  month  and  all  this  money 
was  paid  to  about  1,200  customers  or 
farmers  who  produced  the  milk.  There 
are  about  28,000  cows  and  heifers  in  the 
county  and  in  addition  to  the  supply 
sent  to  the  condesery  and  the  creamery 
there  is  enough  left  for  home  supply  and 
many  independent  shipments.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
the  possible  returns  from  dairying  than 
can  be  found  in  this  instance. 

All  over  Northeast  Mississippi  other 
farmers  and  other  localities  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  follow  this  experience  and  this 
must  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of 
what  will  happen  in  other  parts  of  the 
South.  That  section  has  the  advantage 
in  climate  in  the  production  of  Alfalfa 
and  other  legume  crops  and  also  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  to  any  section  when 
a  cash  income  is  made  possible.  This  is 
sure  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  future,  for  the  South  will  be 
able  to  provide  its  own  dairy  products 
and  in  addition  have  a  surplus  for  sale. 

A  great  deal  of  this  milk  at  Starkville 
is  produced  by  Negro  tenants.  It  was 
thought  years  ago  that  the  colored  people 
would  never  be  able  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  a  business  like  dairying.  They 
were  thought  to  be  good  at  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  but  that  was  about  all.  Now  it 
seems  they  are  dairying  with  success  and 
some  of  them  are  really  obtaining  a  good 
deal  of  money  weekly  or  monthly  for 
their  milk.  Just  what  effect  this  will 
have  upon  industry  in  that  section  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  It  has  been  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  and  if  successful  is 
likely  to  have  effect  that  will  be  felt  all 
over  the  country. 


The  Problem  of  Testing 

In  many  localities  in  New  York  State 
there  is  .serious  opposition  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  being  applied.  As  no  one  who 
has  not  yet  tested  can  secure  the  test 
under  State  regulation  unless  the  town¬ 


ship  agrees  to  the  test  on  the  area  basis, 
it  is  quite  a  problem  for  the  man  who 
desires  the  test  to  get  it.  I  have  just 
learned  how  one  man  has  gone  about  it, 
and  it  is  worth  mention,  although  prob¬ 
ably  not  new. 

Cows  are  now  selling  at  pretty  good 
prices,  even  though  not  tested.  Untested 
cows  may  not  be  so  much  in  demand 
after  a  little.  They  are  now  sold  off 
and  the  premises  thoroughly  disinfected. 
Then  it  is  proposed  to  buy  tested  and 
accredited  stock,  either  cows  or  young 
stock,  and  go  in  far  an  accredited  herd. 
This  seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  for 
•the  man  who  is  in  a  township  that  op¬ 
poses  the  test  now.  He  is  then  acting 
independently  and  of  his  own  accord. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  cows  will  bring 
very  high  prices  shortly,  and  some  are 
inclined  to  hold  for  the  high  prices.  No 
doubt  that  cows  will  sell  well  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  perhaps  four,  according 
to  Dr.  Warren.  This  is  likely  in  the 
case  of  tested  cattle.  Untested  may  not 
advance  so  much,  and  may  decline  earlier 
than  three  or  four  years.  It  was  held 
today  by  one  dairyman  that  cows  will 
soon  double  in  price  but  to  this  I  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  so  many  calves 
are  being  started.  There  may  be  too 
many  cows  later  rather  than  too  few. 


Meanwhile  the  test  is  crippling  some 
dairymen  who  suffer  heavy  reaction.  It 
is  some  problem  what  to  do,  I  admit.  If 
they  do  not  test  soon  will  they  not  be 
even  worse  off  in  case  the  city  of  New 
York  does  what  it  is  likely  to  do,  and 
excludes  milk  from  untested  cows?  Some 
say  no  danger  of  that,  but  there  is  serious 
danger  of  it.  It  is  almost  a  certainty. 
Just  how  soon  is  less  certain.  H.  l. 


A  Herd  of  Kicking  Cows 

I  have  seven  young  cows,  and  they  all 
started  to  kick  so  badly  that  I  cannot 
come  near  them  to  milk  them.  They  were 
always  nice  to  milk  and  were  nice  about 
it,  but  something  happened  to  them,  and 
they  all  started  to  kick  badly.  Will  you 
advise  me  what  to  do  ?  J.  p. 

New  York. 

As  the  cows  mentioned  have  previously 
been  peaceable,  and  are  now  troublesome 
only  because  of  having  been  frightened, 
they  may  get  over  it  if  handled  very  care¬ 
fully  and  fed  something  that  they  like  at 
milking  time.  Grooming  them,  especially 
rubbing  their  necks  gently  with  brush  or 
cloth,  may  help.  If  they  do  not  respond 
to  this  treatment,  restraint  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  and  we  have  found  no  better  plan 
than  the  following : 

Tie  the  cow  quite  short  against  the 
side  of  a  building  or  rack.  Have  a  post 
firmly  set  in  the  earth  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  so  that  a  strap  fastened  to  the  right 
hind  leg  may  be  hitched  to  the  post.  That 
is  sufficient  with  most  cows,  but  some  will 
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try  to  throw  themselves  over,  so  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  fasten  a  rope  put  around  her  body 
to  a  ring  in  the  side  of  the  building.  If 
the  cow  starts  struggling  when  you  be¬ 
gin  to  milk,  do  not  speak  loud,  but  keep 
on  milking.  This  can  be  done  if  the 
strap  and  rope  are  properly  adjusted. 
This  treatment  is  for  bad  cases.  We 
have  never  seen  one  that  it  would  not 
handle.  Some  cows  do  not  need  much  re¬ 
straint,  so  that  criss-crossing  a  rope  or 
strap  between  the  hind  legs  is  enough. 


Milking  a  Kicking  Goat 

I  would  like  to  know  how  goats  are 
milked  when  they  kick.  I  cannot  milk 
mine.  j.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

To  milk  a  kicking  goat  place  the  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  milking  bench  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  small  strong  stanchion.  Now 
tie  the  right  hind  leg  back  just  enough 
so  the  doe  will  stand  in  a  natural  posi¬ 
tion.  Grasp  the  teats  firmly,  but  gently, 
and  proceed  to  milk ;  at  first  the  goat  will 
no  doubt  try  to  kick  and  free  herself, 
but  finding  that  she  cannot  do  so  will 
readily  submit,  and  after  a  few  trials 
will  give  you  no  more  trouble. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Passersby:  “What’s  the  trouble  over 
there  in  the  school  yard,  son?”  Young¬ 
ster  :  “Aw  the  doc  has  just  been  around 
examinin’  us  and  one  of  the  deficient 
boys  is  knockin’  th’  everlastin’  stuffin’s 
out  of  a  kid  thats  perfect.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


not  cost 


FEED 


^counts 


More  Milk  Or  It  Coat  a 
You  Nothing 

“Peed  200  pounds  of  Larro  to  any 
one  cow;  then  if  your  own  figures 
do  not  show  that  she  gave  more 
milk  on  Larro,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  your  two  empty  sacks  and 
unused  Larro  and  get  every  cent  of 
your  money  back.” 

Dealers  selling  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 


What  interests  you  as  a  dairyman  is  not  the  exact  amount  of 
your  feed  bill,  but  how  much  money  you  have  left  from  the 
milk  check  after  you’ve  paid  for  the  feed. 

That’s  the  only  way  you  can  determine  whether  you  are 
paying  too  much  or  too  little  for  feed. 

Oh  yes,  you  can  buy  feed  too  cheaply — if  the  mixture  you  get 
cuts  your  milk  yield  below  the  profit  point.  And  you  can’t 
pay  too  much  for  feed  if  it  increases  your  margin  of  net  profit 
on  every  milk  check. 

We  back  our  claims  for  Larro  with  the  famous  money-back 
guarantee,  which  allows  you  to  feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to 
any  one  cow  and  get  back  the  purchase  price  on  return  of  the 
empty  sacks  if  Larro  does  not  give  satisfactory  results.  This 
guarantee  has  been  in  effect  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  RECENT  CROP  IMPROVEMENT  ;  WHEAT 

OUTLOOK  LIKE  LAST  SEASON  ;  MORE 

SHEEP,  HORSES  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  wheat  supply  of  the  world  seems 
likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year 
and  the  market  situation  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  may  be  a  little  more  wheat 
from  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  a 
little  less  from  Canada  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  "season’s  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  been  over  200,000,000  bushels 
or  more  than  double  the  exports  of  the 
season  before.  Prices  this  July  averaging 
about  $1.44  per  bushel  in  leading  mar¬ 
kets  were  five  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  rise  of  about 
Ane-fourth  in  corn  prices  made  a  quick 
change  in  the  .grain  and  feed  situation. 
The  higher  price  is  supposed  to  offset  the 
chance  of  a  light  corn  crop  because  of 
reduced  acreage  and  a  backward  planting 
season.  Crop  conditions  improved  in  mid¬ 
summer  and  low-priced  imports  of  South 
American  corn  also  tended  to  check 
further  advances  in  price. 

LESS  FEED,  MORE  STOCK 

Advancing  markets  for  feeds  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  helped  the  position  of  stock 
feeders  whose  troubles  were  already 
numerous  because  of  larger  supplies. 

Sheep  have  been  increasing  the  world 
over  about  4  per  cent  a  year  and  the 
number  has  almost  reached  that  of  the 
years  before  the  war.  The  year’s  crop 
of  lambs  seems  to  be  better  than  average 
almost  everywhere.  The  position  of  the 
producer  is  not  so  good.  Growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  may  take  care  of  some  gain  in 
production  but  most  consuming  countries 
seem  to  have  cut  down  the  per  capita 
use  of  mutton  and  lamb  several  pounds  a 
year,  the  demand  shifting  more  to  beef 
and  pork,  especially  when  those  meats  are 
selling  low. 

There  are  signs  that  the  long  down¬ 
ward  market  lane  which  the  horse  has 
been  traveling  since  the  war  may  have 
its  turning  soon.  For  instance,  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  farm  horses  owned  by  farmers 
of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  accounts 
are  being  kept  by  the  State  farm  manage¬ 
ment  department,  is  13  years.  This  means 
that  over  half  the  horses  will  need,  to  be 
replaced  within  a  few  years.  If  this  con¬ 
dition  is  true  of  average  owners  of  farm 
horses,  there  will  be  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  with  only  a  light  supply  of  young 
horses  coming  on.  Probably  in  terms  of 
years  the  time  is  short  when  horses  can 
be  bought  at  about  the  price  of  a  Jersey 
cow. 

IRON  HORSES  BUSY 

The  motor  trucks  are  doing  more  and 
more  horse  work,  as  it  used  to  be  con 
sidered.  A  fleet  of  trucks  with  derricks 
is  busy  down  in  Louisiana  setting  up  the 
farm  houses  disturbed  by  the  floods.  They 
jack  them  up,  drag  them  back  to  the 
foundations  and  then  a  gang  of  workers 
put  them  into  condition.  When  the 
houses  are  done  for  beyond  repair  they 
set  up  one  of  the  machine-made  portable 
houses  .  Of  course  many  farmers  have 
done  their  own  rebuilding,  living  in  tents 
or  shacks  meanwhile  and  tending  to  their 
crops.  It  is  a  discouraging  situation  but 
not  half  as  bad  as  it  would  be  in  a  region 
with  shorter  growing  season.  In  one  way 
the  flood,  like  the  boll  weevil,  is  helping 
the  cotton  market.  Much  of  the  one- 
eighth  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  was 
in  the  flood  region.  The  prospect  of  a 
lighter  supply  keeps  the  price  of  cotton 
at  least  a  little  above  cost  of  production. 
The  South  on  the  whole  is  better  off 
with  its  cotton  than  the  West  with  its 
backward  corn  and  low-priced  hogs  or  the 
Bast  with  its  high  cost  feed  and  short 
crop  of  orchard  fruit. 

EVERYBODY  RIDES 

One  automobile  now  to  five  persons ! 
This  means  the  whole  great  American 
family  can  climb  into  the  old  car  and 
ride  anywhere  the  roads  will  let  them  go. 
Reports  of  carlot  receipts  at  city  mar¬ 
kets  are  that  the  perishable  products  from 
surrounding  districts  are  shifting  more 
and  more  to  motor  truck  transportation. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  milk  supply  in  some 
cities  is  brought  in  that  way.  1  ruit  and 
truck  crop  products  are  taken  from  farms 
hundreds  of  miles  away  by  truck  and 
with  no  rehandling  from  farm  to  city 
store  or  storage.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  not  had  a  strike  of 
the  railroad  men  for  some  time.  A  show¬ 
down  might  prove  that  the  great  fleet  of 
automobiles,  trolley  cars,  boats  and  air¬ 
planes  has  made  the  public  somewhat  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  railroads  at  a  pinch.  A 
strike  for  still  higher  pay  might  start 
the  question  why  the  driver  of  a  freight 
engine  should  not  be  content  with  two  or 
three  times  the  pay  of  the  driver  of  a 
farm  tractor  or  of  the  city  truck  and 
motor  bus.  The  public  might  even  take 
to  the  air  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  soon 
if  not  just  yet.  Five  of  the  great  rail¬ 
roads  are  reported  to  be  considering  add¬ 
ing  airplanes  to  their  regular  service. 

But  with  all  possibilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  taken  into  account,  the  feed  bills 
continue  large  compared  with  prices  of 
live  stock,  dairy  products  and  eggs.  The 
feed  supply  is  likely  to  continue  moderate 
if  corn,  cotton,  flax  and  oats  show  aver¬ 
age  or  reduced  production.  g.  b.  f. 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  to  Hold  Sale 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  perfected  plans  to  hold  their 


fifth  annual  consignment  sale  at  Pomfret 
Center,  Vermont,  on  August  18.  These 
sales  have  been  successfully  held  each 
year  since  the  Association  was  organized. 
The  cattle  are  practically  all  consigned 
by  breeders  in  the  town  of  Pomfret,  the 
first  area  in  the  State  of  Vermont  to  be 
accredited.  Most  of  the  cows  also  have 
cow-test  association  records.  Each  year 
all  animals  are  inspected  and  passed  upon 
by  a  cmmittee  who  insist  that  no  animals 
not  of  high  quality  and  free  from  all 
disease,  be  consigned.  This  year  the 
committee,  consisting  of  D.  H.  Rikert, 
manager  of  “High  Pastures,”  P.  W. 
Leonard,  and  John  W.  Dana,  secretary  of 
the  Association,  have  just  completed  their 
insepection,  and'  have  accepted  46  head. 
The  confidence  that  the  breeders  have  in 
this  sale  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this 
year  they  have  consigned  a  much  higher 
class  of  cattle  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases  the  committee  was  allowed  to  pick 
any  animal  they  wished  from  the  herds. 
Although  care  has  always  been  exercised 
to  have  only  clean  healthy  cows  in  the 
sale  the  factor  of  regular  breeding  has 
been  especially  emphasized  this  year. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-28. — Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

July  27-Aug.4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  3. — Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Aug.  12-19. — Central  States  Fair 
Exposition,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair, 
dalia.  Mo. 

Aug.  22-27. — Twin  State  Fair,  W 
River  Junction,  Vt. 


Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  New  York  S 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Va 
Fair,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair, 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  S 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exj 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


phis,  Tenn. 
Nov.  10-13. 


dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  16-25. — National 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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the  corn  crop. 


Save  Nation’s 
Food  Supply 


to  mature. 


HOLSTEINS 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C 

I  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  C 

32  Registered  Holstein  COWS 


Pure  Bred  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  an  accredited 


and  prices.  JAMES  A.  KING  •  Burdett, 


GUERNSEYS 

PROVEN  PRODUCTION  - 

is  behind  the  dam  of  every  registered  Guernsey  y 

bull  calf  we  offer  New  England  Dairy  farmers. 

Not  only  this,  but  guaranteed  freedom  from 
Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Abortion. 

We  have  several  fine  Guernsey  bull  calves  at  j 

present,  at  farmers’  prices. 

Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  | 

GREEN  MEADOW 
GUERNSEYS  ; 

We  offer  unexcelled  opportunity  to  purchase 
young  bulls  of  the  choicest  May  Rose  breeding. 
Grandsons  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  Langwater 
Horatious  and  Border  Raider  out  of  dams  with 

A.  R.  records  up  to  800  lbs.  Federal  accredited. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
aonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJIW1  dairy  FARMS,  H  S.  IH  St..  Pkila.,  Pi 

May  Rose  Guernseys:  Yearling  son  of  Maxim  of 
Linda  Vista,  $500.  Two-year-old  Son  of  Langwater 
Eastern  King,  $500.  Three  calves,  Grandsons  of 
Eastern  King,  $50,  $75  and  $150  each.  Three  bred 
heifers,  $150  to  $200  each.  Two  blemished  cows,  $135 
each.  Two  young  fall  cows,  $225  each.  Fresh  cow, 
extra  good,  $300. 

A.  M.  KENNEL  I{.  4  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  C«.  New  York 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  00  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 

[  MISCELLANEOUS 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  VPis. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  .from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J,,  Sussex  County 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  ordersonly  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE.  PA. 

P'fkn  0*1  P  Two  loads  feeders,  beef  grades 

JT  VP AY  ijrxljEj  heifers  and  steers. 

W.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  BOYDTON,  VA. 

I?  A  RRITC  Cavies,  Pigeons,  Pheasants.  Stamp  for 

lYiYDDl  1  O  circulars.  W.  J.  Lewis,  Bushkill,  Pa. 

.\  GOATS 

For  Sale-Milk  Goat  rohkv“’N,2r 

FRED.  W.  KLUEVER,  It.  8,  Vlneentowu,  N.  J. 

Toggenburg  Doe  For  Sale  Sursbon,okon#;2te°u  1 st' 

j  DOGS 

A  1  Wire  haired  Fox  Terrier  Bitch. 

E-nr  VQ  Q  1  year  old . 515.00 

rill  ,|n|K  1  fawn  colored,  smooth  haired 

1  wl  VUIU  Fox  Terrior.  1  yr.  old,  male,  $1 5.00 
>  1  black  and  whiteEnglish  Setter  Bitch,  2yrs.  old,  $10.00 

,  1  white  English  Bull  Terrier,  male,  9  months  old  $15.00 
:  1  black  Cocker  Spaniel  Bitch,  8 months  old. .  .  $15.00 

J  DON  A.  BOAltDMAN  .  .  ROME,  N.  Y. 

t  ft  T  •  n  •  For  real  protection 

Fox  I  errier  Puppies  * 

5  Rat,  Pet  or  Watch  Dog.  The  dog  with  the  brains. 

S  Wm.  J.  Helmke,  1224  Brinckerhoff  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

f  r 

Protect  your  ni  11  1  Few  choice 

,  property  Bloodhound  A-JC-C .Keg. 

with  a  Pups. 

*  OEO.  BOOKMAN  -  -  MAKATIION,  N.  Y. 

•  A  IDCTI  AI  PC  From  imported  stock,  16-month 

e  /\llYllU>YI_.n.O  old  male,  $25.  Puppies  born 
r  Mav  10th,  males,  $10  and  $15;  females,  $7.50  and 

8  $10.  Eligible  in  A.  K.  C.  H.  H.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

\  “You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 

•  They  go  for  Stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

English  Setter  Puppies  For  Sale 

PHILIP  FLOOD  -  YOUNGSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

PAI  ¥  IP  mine  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 

1  III  1  IK  ill  I  ^  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 

WiJUlii  m  VA  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

y  L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  858R,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

niinr  nnrn  DAI  |  |C  Male  dog, born  last  November. 

-i  rUllC  Dntll  vULLIC  House-broken,  very  nice  pup 

I  in  every  respect,  $25.  H,  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

J  H 

fiAi  I  iec  Females,  10  mos.  old.  Puppies  9  weeks  old. 

IULL1C9  TRACY  NEI8II,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 

(  Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  «rove  City.  I’m. 

n.ii;.  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

UOIIIB  “lippiBScLOVERNOOK  KENNELS, Chambersburg, Pa. 

K  Cocker  DIIDD1DC  Parti-color,  black  and  white,  eligible. 

J  Spanl*|r"uH™Mr8.  Ida  Wooden,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

1.  r__|*  L  Pups  for  sale,  $8.00  and  $5.00. 

tnglisn  Beagles  Chas.  Clark  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

tl/ILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
n  n  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass. 

e  #%OON  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS  &  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

js  Trained,  partly  trained  and  pups.  On  approval, 

#  your  the  judge.  Lake  Shore  Kennel*,  111m rod,  JS«  Y. 

SWINE 


] 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser- 
ice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

lopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Chester  White  andO.  I.  C 


Registered 
six  weeks 
old  PIUS, 


Box  594  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


1  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

Son  Merrltield,  b.  Y . 


D 


PUREBRED | 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  T. 


PIGS 


1  CHESTER  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE 

16  weeks  old,  $5.00.  8  to  10  weeks,] 

$6.00.  All  taught  to  eat. 

DAIRY  FARM,  -t-  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ^TbredLw'! 

fell.  15.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


0  1  fj  Reg.  Pigs,  512,75  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
•  *•  u*  Prs., no-akin,  525;Bredsows,  550.  R.  Hi]!,  Seneca  falls, N.Y. 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 


to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 


STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

w.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH  > 

YOUNG  SHOATS  J 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York- 
-  shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  O.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  aDd  Yorkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.35  each:  -8  to  9  weeks  $5.75  each;  also  a 
few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  $7.00  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O  D. 
to  your  approval. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50;  8  wks. 
old,  $4.75.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  $6.50 
each.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  Pigs  Pigs 

I  Sell  One  Grade  Only— The  Best. 

White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed, 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed. 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old  S5.75 
each.  The  old  fashioned  kind  that  will  fill  your  pork 
barrel.  A  few  selected  White  Chester  sows  and  unrelat¬ 
ed  boar  pigs,  2  months  old  at  57.50  each.  Ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS 


FOR  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
,  QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $475  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0655.  Box  149. 


SHEEP 


Cl  A  F  IT  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
*  U Iv  Urtlilj  with  two  thousand  Yearling 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for  hot 
house  Iambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  II.  BKAtfi  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

DU  I  AI1MUC  Rams  and  show  sheep,  single  or  flock. 

LMLL,i\llY£,a  A.  Hunt  Wheeler  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker*  333  W»  301b  St.,  New  York 
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In  July  Heat  and  Hurry 


Wheat  in  the  shock,  oats  whitening  on 
the  stalk,  before  the  haying  is  finished. 
An  army  of  weeds,  brood  of  a  wet  Spring 
forgotten  in  the  long  drought,  always 
creeping  into  the  rows  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Corn  less  than  knee  high  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  a  second  planting  that 
carries  no  promise  of  ears  before  frost. 
And  potatoes.  It  is  the  year  and  month 
of  potato  beetles.  Let  every  man  watch 
his  potato  field,  lest  it  vanish  while  his 
back  is  turned.  When  the  time  comes 
he  must  go  forth  with  whatever  tools  he 
is  able  to  command.  If  the  local  poison 
dust  supply  has  been  sold  out,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  last  resort,  the  paddle  and  wide- 
topped  bucket,  not  of  lasting  effect  to  be 
sure,  but  giving  a  temporary  relief. 

Work  and  promise  of  work.  Every 
minute  counts.  Everything  has  come  at 
once.  Only  a  natural  gift  of  weather  fore¬ 
sight,  and  planning  in  the  night,  will 
make  our  days  run  smoothly.  Even  with 
all  one’s  planning,  the  unexpected  thun¬ 
der-dog  will  poke  his  head  over  the  hori¬ 
zon  and  send  us  scrambling  after  hay 
that  never  ought  to  see  rain.  Although 
farmers  often  profess  not  to  believe  in 
begging  help  from  their  women,  it  is 
often  done  this  July.  But  then,  one  no¬ 
tices  that  the  woman  who  shares  her 
man’s  work  is  the  sharer  also  of  his  play. 
It  is  better  than  putting  seven  days  in  the 
week,  for  this  so  often  becomes  a  habit. 
Pity  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  who 
gradually  comes  to  feel  that  seven  days  a 
week  are  necessary  to  keep  the  farm  run¬ 
ning,  and  that  recreation  is  a  kind  of 
weakness. 

The  late  potatoes  are  looking  too  tall 
and  pale,  though  this  tendency  may  be 
corrected  later.  As  for  earlies,  it  seems 
almost  that  there  are  none,  except  a  few 
scattering  fields  planted  during  the  cold 
April  which  preceded  rainy  May.  Just 
now  the  early  market  is  filled  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  stock,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
most  of  our  New  York  supply  will  come 
in  late.  There  should  be  good  demand  for 
potatoes  in  August  and  early  September, 
if  one  dare  venture  a  prediction  in  such 
a  year  of  upheaval.  Prophets,  such  as 
the  man  with  the  hypodermic  of  tuber¬ 
culin  who  admired  the  growth  of  the 
earlies,  and  said  in  his  wise  way  that  if 
he  lived  here  the  whole  farm  should  have 
been  planted  to  them,  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  present  prices,  which  certainly 
are  not  above  normal. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  hard  to  pre¬ 
dict  prices  is  that  one  of  the  local  banks 
here  has  failed.  Old  people  have  lost 
their  life-time  savings  and  younger  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
usual  Summer  lay-off  have  little  to  fall 
back  on.  Putting  a  man  in  prison  will 
not  give  back  money,  and  so  many  of 
these  people  are  in  the  position  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  credit.  However  there  is  some 
hope  that  the  family  of  the  bankers, 
which  is  wealthy,  may  come  forward  with 
the  money  rather  than  see  him  go  to 
prison.  Even  this  hope  is  felt  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation  because  of  the  erratic 
family  feeling  which  exists  between  its 
members.  The  banker,  himself,  seems  to 
have  no  personal  remorse,  and  walks  up 
the  street  saying  “hello,”  to  his  deposi¬ 
tors  in  a  friendly  way  that  was  lacking 
when  the  bank  was  in  operation.  Small 
wonder  that  his  belated  cordial  handshake 
is  refused.  There  are  people  who  are 
destitute  because  of  him,  and  a  village 
that  sits  down  every  available  minute  to 
discuss  his  failure  to  make  amends.  A 
people  not  in  the  buying  mood. 

It  is  to  be  another  great  cabbage  year. 
The  rains  have  come  in  time  to  insure  an 
almost  perfect  stand,  and  there  are  many 
fields.  Cabbage  is  a  temptation  to  every¬ 
one  who  ever  has  grown  it.  The  ground 
may  be  prepared  late  enough  to  kill  most 
of  the  early  weeds,  and  the  cabbage  setter 
does  away  with  the  back-breaking  work 
of  setting  the  plants  by  hand.  Then  only 
an  occasional  cultivation  is  necessary, 
anl  in  two  months  the  crop  is  ready  to 
sell.  If  only  one  could  figure  on  an  out¬ 
let  aside  from  the  kraut  factory,  could 
raise  it  for  a  fertilizer,  or  turn  it  into 
gasoline,  or  put  it  into  a  silo,  what  might 
not  be  done  through  cabbage !  But  as 
things  are,  kraut  factories  are  flooded, 
and  men  rise  before  daybreak  to  haul 
loads  of  cabbage  to  the  bins,  where  they 
may  wait  all  day  to  get  a  chance  to  un¬ 
load.  Cabbage  is  a  lure  in  the  beginning, 
and  a  great  heaviness  in  the  end. 

The  most  satisfactory  crop  of  all  when 
measured  by  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  the 
perennial  garden.  The  hollyhocks  are  in 
full  bloom  today  along  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  and  when  one  has  a  moment 
to  spare,  it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  sit 
there  on  the  garden  seat  against  the  fire¬ 
place  chimney  and  gaze  down  the  slope 
to  the  lily  pool,  where  long-stemmed 
white  water  lilies  rise  above  the  surface 
and  are  mirrored  underneath.  Birds  are 
constantly  coming  to  the  pads  to  bathe ; 
as  the  tiny  creature  alights  the  pad  sinks 
just  enough  to  form  a  saucer.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  as  many  as  18  blossoms 
open  on  the  pool,  of  red,  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  All  these  are  hardy,  and  do  not  need 
to  be  taken  up  during  the  Winter.  The 
goldfish  are  another  problem.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  fed  during  the  Winter,  and 
the  best  way  to  carry  them  over  is  to 
place  them  in  the  cistern  in  a  large  screen 
cage.  Last  Fall  we  let  them  go  free  in 


the  cellar  cistern,  and  the  red  one  was 
almost  too  clever  to  be  caught.  Only  his 
large  size  and  the  lowness  of  the  water 
saved  him  from  the  fate  of  living  always 
afterward  in  the  dark  cistern.  Goldfish 
could  be  kept  all  Winter  in  the  pool  if 
the  water  is  left  in,  but  the  only  one  we 
ever  kept  over  in  this  way  died  in  the 
Spring  just  as  warm  weather  came  on. 

Great  flaming  poppies,  an  object  of 
awe  to  everyone,  are  another  worthwhile 
feature  of  the  perennial  garden  that 
makes  no  trouble  and  comes  up  regularly 
every  year.  The  seeds  are  mere  specks 
of  brown,  but  the  result  is  wonderful. 
There  is  really  no  reason  at  all  for  not 
making  farm  life  a  lovely  experience. 
Many  a  child  hungers  for  beauty  that 
finally  runs  away  in  search  of  it.  Here  is 
a  motto  by  Buskin  that  I  often  read  and 
ponder  over : 

“We  will  try  to  make  some  small  piece 
of  ground,  beautiful,  peaceful  and  fruit¬ 
ful.  We  will  have  no  untended  or  un- 
though-of  creatures  upon  it.  We  will 
have  flowers  and  vegetables  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  plenty  of  corn  and  grass  in  our 
fields.  We  will  have  some  music  and 
poetry  ;  the  children  shall  learn  to  dance 
and  sing  it ;  perhaps  some  of  the  old 
people,  in  time,  may  also.  We  will  have 
some  art,  and  little  by  little  some  higher 
art  and  imagination  may  manifest  them¬ 
selves  among  us — nay — even  perhaps  au 
uncalculating  and  uncovetous  wisdom,  as 
of  rude  Magi,  presenting  gifts  of  gold 
and  frankincense.” 

No  one  can  harm  us  but  ourselves,  and 
no  one  can  help  us  to  live  in  a  delightful, 
home-like  atmosphere,  but  ourselves. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGEE. 


Broody  Hens 

I  had  about  400  birds  left  after  culling 
from  600 ;  now  I  have  around  100  broody. 
I  have  some  birds  May  hatched  which 
have  been  broody  three  times.  I  always 
have  trouble  with  broody  hens,  but  this 
year  is  the  worst.  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  the  cause  and  if  I  can  prevent 
it- ,,  H.  A.  s. 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Broodiness  is  believed  to  be  an  in¬ 
herited  trait  to  some  extent,  though  of 
course,  it  is  a  natural  instinct  that  has 
not  been  eradicated  by  modern  methods 
of  care.  I  know  of  no  way  of  preventing 
it  except  by  taking  pains  to  exclude  hens 
that  become  broody  from  the  breeding 
pens  and  thus  “breding  the  instinct  out.” 
This  will  not  help  in  case  of  flocks  al¬ 
ready  hatched,  but,  if  there  is  any  way 
of  overcoming  broodiness  in  them,  I  do 
not  know  of  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Sore  on  Hen’s  Leg 

I  have  a  Barred  Rock  hen  one  vear  old 
which  got  a  corn  on  her  foot.  Later  the 
foot  got  sore  and  swollen,  and  she  could 
not  use  her  leg.  I  put  plaster  on,  and 
it  took  the  core  out,  but  no  pus.  The 
part  healed  up  but  the  leg  is  still  sore 
and  looks  as  if  there  was  more  pus  in  it. 
She  is  not  able  to  use  her  leg  and  stopped 
laying.  She  will  not  eat  anything  but  a 
little  "rass  w.  F.  p. 

Setauket,  N.  Y. 

There  is  probably  little  that  you  can  do 
for  this  hen  if  the  leg  is  so  diseased  as  to 
be  useless.  While  appropriate  surgical 
treatment  might  result  in  healing,  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  expensive  in 
time  and  care  than  the  fowl  is  worth 
The  case  may  be  one  of  bumblefoot 
from  infection  through  a  slight  wound 
or  a  tubercular  infection  of  the  joints. 

It.  B.  D. 


Chicks  Fail  to  Feather 

April  28  I  received  around  300  baby 
chicks  which  were  custom  hatched.  They 
are  Barred  Rocks.  I  fed  them  butter¬ 
milk,  mash  and  chick  feed  until  two  weeks 
of  age,  then  not  having  any  more  butter¬ 
milk  let  them  out  on  restricted  clover 
range  for  three  weeks,  then  opened  the 
range  fence  and  let  them  go  free  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  time.  About  half  of  this 
flock  is  nicely  feathered  out,  some  of  the 
others  are  nearly  naked;  some  have  only 
their  wing  feathers.  What  do  these 
chickens  lack,  or  what  can  I  give  them  to 
hurry  their  feathers?  They  are  becoming 
sunburned  and  look  miserable.  They  eat 
and  grow  all  right.  mbs.  h.  b. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  you  can  give 
that  will  hasten  the  feathering  of  these 
chicks,  provided  that  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  animal  protein  in  their  ra¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  lacking  to  some  extent 
and  the  addition  of  skim-milk  or  one  of 
the  dried  milks  or  semi-solid  milk  may  be 
of  advantage.  The  use  of  skim-milk  at 
least,  if  you  have  it,  may  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Formulas  of  feeds  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  makers  usually  omit  quan¬ 
tities  and,  so,  tell  little  of  value  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  m.  B.  d. 


Turkey  Poults  with  Hen 

How  long  do  you  let  baby  turkeys  stay 
with  a  chicken  hen?  e.  g.  b. 

Milford,  N.  Y. 

As  long  as  you  wish,  or  the  poults  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves.  m.  b.  d. 


Scratch  Feed 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  mixing 
a  scratch  feed  for  mature  poultry?  My 
hens  never  eat  any  corn,  either  cracked  or 
whole.  o.  F.  s. 

Mount  Carmel,  Conn 

Formulas  for  scratch  feeds  may  be 
very  simple,  varying  from  corn  alone  to  a 
mixture  of  all  the  grains  on  the  farm. 
Equal  parts  of  wheat  and  corn  are  much 
used  by  poultrymen,  but  corn  may  well 
make  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  grain  fed  than  one  half.  Wheat 
is  more  expensive  and  oats  are  not  rel¬ 
ished  unless  soaked  or  steamed  or 
sprouted.  Barley  is  fairly  well  eaten 
and  buckwheat  is  usually  liked.  A  little 
rye  will  usually  be  eaten,  at  least  after 
the  hens  learn  what  it  is.  I  should  make 
up  my  scratch  grain  of  at  least  one  half 
corn,  cracked  or  whole,  and  finish  it  out 
with  wheat  and  such  other  grains  as 
were  available.  I  have  known  flocks  to 
do  very  well  indeed  upon  corn  alone  as 
hard  grain,  the  other  needed  foods  being 
included  in  the  mash,  but  this,  of  course, 
is  not  according  to  Hoyle  and  it  would  be 
highly  unorthodox  to  recommend  it  in 
print.  Still,  if  I  had  plenty  of  corn  or 
could  buy  it  more  cheaply  than  the  other 
grains  and  was  feeding  a  good  mixed 
mash  with  meat  scrap  and,  perhaps,  had 
some  skim-milk  in  addition,  I  should 
probably  fly  into  the  face  of  science  and 
feed  it  as  my  “scratch  grains.”  M.  B.  D. 

Cottonseed  Meal 
for  Poultry 

Is  cottonseed  meal  a  good  addition  to 
the  laying  mash,  and  if  so  about  what 
per  cent  should  be  added?  Have  any  ex¬ 
periments  been  made  in  feeding  it  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  and  with  what  results,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  birds 
and  egg  production?  What  effect  would 
too  much  of  it  have  on  the  birds? 

Greenwood,  Del.  f.  a.  s. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  not  included  in  any 
rations  for  hens  that  I  have  ever  seen 
recommended  in  the  North,  though  I  have 
at  hand  a.  rather  old  bulletin  from  the 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station  in  which 
it  is  called  a  valuable  source  of  protein 
in  poultry  feeding.  From  the  apparent 
general  failure  to  use  this  sometimes 
cheap  high  protein  food  in  the  poultry 
mash,  I  conclude  that  it  has  not  met  with 
favor  in  those  who  have  tried  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Young  Birds 

We  bought  400  White  Leghorn  chicks 
March  27.  We  had  fine  luck,  only  lost 
about  35  altogether.  We  fed  chick  feed 
and  growing  mash  until  about  two  weeks 
ago,  when  we  changed  to  cracked  corn, 
and  now  they  are  all  sick.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  they  would  not  eat, 
and  finally  their  heads  began  to  look 
dark.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  h.  s. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the 
trouble  with  these  three  months  old  chicks 
is,  from  the  description  that  you  give. 
Chicks  at  that  age  should  be  beyond  most 
of  the  ordinary  infantile  diseases  of  poul¬ 
try  and  there  must  be  some  unusual 
cause  for  general  sickness  in  the  flock. 
The  foods  given  should,  of  course,  be  in¬ 
vestigated  to  see  that  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  musty  or  spoiled  food  of  any  kind. 
If  on  range,  the  possibility  of  their  find¬ 
ing  some  decayed  carcass  or  poisonous 
material  about  their  runs  should  be 
thought  of.  Only  an  investigation  of  all 
circumstances  could  enable  one  to  find 
the  source  of  trouble.  Meanwhile,  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts, _  about  a  third  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  to  each  sick  bird,  given  in  a  little 
water  or  moist  mash,  may  be  given  to 
clear  out  any  poisonous  matter  from  the 
intestines.  m.  b.  d. 

Distinguishing  Ducks  from 
Drakes 

How  can  one  tell  ducks  and  drakes 
apart,  when  they  are  quite  young? 

East  Saugus,  Mass.  w.  g.  e. 

The  drake  has  a  longer  bill,  neck  and 
body  and  a  more  upright  carriage.  When 
older,  a  fine  rasping  noise  as  contrasted 
with  the  coarse  quack  of  the  duck  and, 
later  on,  curled  feathers  in  his  tail.  Un¬ 
til  sufficient  age  has  been  reached  for 
some  of  these  distinguishing  marks  to 
appear,  the  sex  cannot  be  determined. 

M.  B.  D. 


To  Make  Money  poultry 

You  must  get  EGGS  from  Sept,  to  January  when  prices 
are  high— and  the  only  way  to  get  these  EGGS  is  to  have 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched  in  March  and 
early  April— WE  HAVE  THEM. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 

4  MONTHS  OLD— F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank 


July  and  August  Delivery,  $1.75 
Ready  to  Lay  Aug.,  Sept,  delivery  $2.00 

25%  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCHFARMS^j^y 


Large  Type  English  Tancred  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  6c.  From  our 
own  free  range  flocks,  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 

E.  L.  BEAVER  McALISTER VlLLE,  1»A. 


¥>IT¥  ¥  17TC  Production  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
»■**-*  Ci  M.  horns,  Wyckoff  J  lood  Lines,  75c 
arid  u p.  Buy  September  Chicks  for  eggs  next  summer, 
$2T)  hundred.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Pill  I  PTQ  white  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Accred 
■  ULLC  IO  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  P0ULTRT  CO.,Sugarcreek,Tuscarawis  Co,,  Ohio 


Make  More  Money  With 

If  /I  I  I  MAMMOTH 
fl/iLL  INCUBATORS 

THEY  HATCH  sturdy,  vigorous,  lively  chicks  that 
command  highest  prices  and  build  a  reputation  for 
you  that  will  bring  customers  back  year  after  year. 
HALL  Equipment  Is  economical  of  operation,  assures 
highest  percentage  of  hatch,  producing  quality  chicks 
at  low  cost. 

You  can  build  up  a  profitable  independent  business 
with  only  a  small  initial  investment.  Start  with  1,200- 
egg  capacity,  single  deck  and  add  600-egg  sections  up 
to  48,000  in  triple  deck. 

The  perfect  automatic  heating  and  ventilating  system 
of  the  HALL  gives  every  egg  an  even  heat  with 
constantly  freshened  air  free  from  drafts  which  is 
most  essential  to  uniform  hatching  of  sturdy,  long- 
fluffed  chicks.  Modern  labor-saving  devices  assure 
low  operating  costs. 

Whether  you  are  already  In  the  hatching 
_■  business  or  thinking  of  getting  Into  it,  a 
Z- f  I  careful  investigation  of  what  Is  being 
)  done  by  present  owners  will  prove  profit- 
-,  {  able  to  you.  Write  for  descriptive  litera- 

Yf  ture  and  further  information. 

1  \  F.  E.  HALE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  190-15 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


25  50  100 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.C.  Barred  Bocks  .  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  ....  2.00  8.50  0.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTERIVALLEYHATCHERY,  8oi51,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  JjAUVEB.  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARKS'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  certi¬ 
fied  record  Rock  Layers  because  their  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  built  on  38  years  of  Hugh 
Normal  Layers  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  few  phenomenal  layers. 

Surplus  old  stock  and  Husky  young  stock 
now  offered  at  special  prices.  Save  by 
getting  our  special  price  list  now. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 

NOW*l S:8S  :  :  >.J8S 

Honest  quality — None  better. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  DeL 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Heavy  Mixed  .  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  IJa. 


Pullets 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

OUASt  F.  EWING  lit.  Not  1  McClure,  1*11. 

BARRON 
LEGHORN 

2-3-4  Months  Old— Free  Range. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Milk  Fed.  Circular. 

BRUNDAGE  BROS.  sal£bwuSorklls 

Single  Comb 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

10  weeks  old  now  ready,  $1.00.  Send  check 
1 .  O.  money  order  with  all  orders.  Shipped  e 
press  collect.  Parks’  Barred  Box  Chick 
*12.00  per  100;  *35.00  per  300;  *58.00  per  5i 
All  shipped  C,  O.  X).  Parcel  Post. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemington.  N. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS -S.C.R.  I.  REDS 

Ready  to  lay  in  August  and  September,  Selected 
from  10,000  Birds  and  from  our  heavy  laying  strain. 
FOR  JULY  ONLY— (20  or  more), 
August  Layers  *2.00  each!  Express 
September  Layers  1.75  each/  Collect 
WRIGHT-STONE  MANOR  FARMS,  NORWAY,  MAINE 


DT  TT  I  ITTC^-^-h^egg^yingstrai 
I  1  J  I  .1  .r,  I  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  a 
_  ..  ,  ..  Leghorns.  (Reasonable  prie 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIE] 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mai 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  3"“  i'K/SS 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  Westfield,  N.  J.' 


Pill  I  FT*i  wh,te  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  c 
r  VLLL  l  a  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  mal 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  brei 
iug  hens  and  males.  REH-W-FAKM,  Wolcott,  N. 

3PULLETS  ?oc?s-leghorns 

UNITER  EGG  FARMS 


8-weeks  old.  $|.oo  each 

-s-  Hillsdale,  N,  Y. 


Hollywood-Tancrod  Ql  I  I  I  CTQFor  8ale- 
WHITE  LEGHORN  «  U  LLC  I  O  April  hatch¬ 
ed,  heavy  laying  strain,  no  culls.  E.  H.  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Va. 
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Scientific  Chicken  Rations 

I  have  read  several  accounts  of  what  is 
called  the  Farmingdale  plan  for  feeding 
poultry.  What  changes  are  made  in  these 
feeds  from  time  to  time?  S.  J. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  our  feeding 
plans  have  been  greatly  revised.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  poultry- 
men  in  many  sections  of  the  East  must 
improve  their  methods  if  they  expect 
poultry  to  be  a  profitable  venture.  Fur¬ 
thermore  we  believe  that  cutting  the  cost 
of  production  is  one  of  the  most  logical 
places  for  improvement,  and  as  feed  com¬ 
prises  a  large  percent  of  the  cost  of 
production,  we  advocate  an  economical 
ration. 

Briefly  our  plan  is  this :  Once  a  day, 
preferably  one  hour  before  sunset,  we 
feed  all  of  the  cracked  corn,  in  troughs, 
which  the  birds  will  consume.  Our  hard 
grain  contains  no  wheat  because  we  find 
it  too  expensive.  A  dry  mash,  oyster 
shell,  grit  and  clean  water  are  available 
at  all  times.  Once  a  day,  preferably  early 
in  the  morning,  we  moisten  4  lbs.  of  dry 
mash  per  100  birds  and  feed  that  in 
troughs.  What  we  call  our  Farmingdale 
mash  No.  1  is  as  follows:  300  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  250  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  Red  Dog 
flour,  100  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats,  100  lbs. 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(50  per  cent  protein),  50  lbs.  dried  milk, 
5  lbs.  salt. 

For  people  who  are  unable  to  get  some 
of  these  products,  we  recommend  Farm¬ 
ingdale  mash  No.  2,  which  is :  350  lbs. 
cornmeal.  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  standard  middlings,  100 
lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50 
per  cent  protein),  50  lbs  dried  milk,  5 
lbs.  salt. 

You  will  note  that  according  to  our 
plan  we  have  discontinued  the  use  of 
soaked  oats  and  condensed  buttermilk 
because  we  have  found  by  the  actual  test 
that  we  get  better  results  with  the  new 
plan.  Furthermore  we  consider  con¬ 
densed  milk  too  expensive  a  proposition 
on  the  basis  of  milk  solids.  Then  again 
we  have  never  been  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  normal  chickens  with 
enzymes  from  an  outside  source,  or  to 
look  at  the  matter  another  way.  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  furnish  hens  with  a  good 
mixture  of  feeds  they  are  able  to  digest 
their  food  without  our  assistance. 

In  regard  to  chickens,  we  recommend 
this  year  a  mash  mixture  made  up  as 
follows  :  460  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  Red  Dog  flour?  100  lbs.  ground 
rolled  oats,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal, 
100  lbs.  dried  milk,  50  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(50  per  cent  meat  scrap),  10  lbs.  salt. 

We  use  this  as  a  starter  and  growing 
mash,  feeding  no  hard  grain  for  the  first 
two  weeks,  and  then  feeding  hard  grain 
three  times  a  day  thereafter.  As  soon 
as  the  broilers  are  sold  off,  we  put  the 
growing  stock  on  to  our  regular  laying 
mash.  D.  H.  HORTON. 


Run  for  Chicks;  Red  Dog 
Middlings 

1.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
some  rough  experience  with  coccidiosis, 
so  that  now  I  must  do  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  further  occurrence.  I  have  a 
stationary  brooder-house,  the  hover  room 
being  10  ft.  square  and  a  cool  room  ad¬ 
joining  it,  the  same  size.  I  intend  to 
build  a  concrete  yard  also,  on  which  I  will 
spread  clean  dirt  for  every  lot  of  chicks. 
How  large  would  you  advise  me  to  make 
this  yard?  I  usually  have  about  350 
chicks  under  one  stove,  and  when  they  are 
six  weeks  old  they  are  placed  on  a  clean 
range.  2.  In  ordering  red-dog  middlings 
from  my  feed  man,  I  received  middlings 
not  marked  red-dog,  but  he  claimed  they 
were.  Cauld  you  tell  me  if  red-dog  is  a 
brand  of  middlings  or  a  quality.  C.  F.  o. 

New  York. 

1.  Chicks  removed  from  the  brooder  at 
six  weeks  do  not  need  a  very  large  out¬ 
door  run.  I  should  make  this  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  renewal  of  its  dirt  floor 
and  other  care.  I  should  think  a  yard  10 
ft.  square,  in  addition  to  the  room  in  the 
brooder,  ample. 

2.  Red-dog  flour  is  a  dark  feeding  flour 
containing  more  protein  and  fat  than 
higher  grades  cf  flour,  as  it  contains  the 
wheat  germs.  It  is  not  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  in  composition  and  feeding  value 
from  high-grade  flour  wheat  middlings, 
which  are  superior  to  standard  middlings 
or  shorts.  “Red-dog”  is  not  a  brand,  but 
a  term  applied  to  the  milling  product 
which  may  be  called  a  low-grade  flour, 
largely  because  of  its  containing  the 
germs  of  the  wheat  grain.  M.  B.  D. 


Culling  Pullets 

Will  you  give  me  full  particulars  how 
to  tell  a  cull  pullet  from  the  good  ones? 
I  have  a  flock  of  250  pullets  four  months 
old  (White  Leghorns).  It  is  about  time 
to  cull  them.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

A  cull  pullet  is  simply  a  pullet  that 
does  not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  a 
well-bred  and  well-developed  bird  of  her 
variety  and  age.  If  she  is  undersized 
for  her  age,  if  she  is  malformed,  if  she 
shows  lack  of  vigor  in  her  actions,  if  she 
displays  such  unwanted  characters  as  a 


long  crow  head,  shallow  body,  wry  tail, 
undeveloped  comb  for  her  age,  pale  head 
and  other  marks  of  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness,  she  is  a  cull.  Since  pullets  have 
not  reached  full  development,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  tell  which  of  them  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  deficient  and  which,  perhaps, 
simply  slow  in  development  than  in  the 
case  of  mature  fowls.  However,  one  can 
hardly  look  at  a  flock  of  pullets  without 
seeing  among  them  birds  that  are  evi¬ 
dently  lacking  in  the  qualities  that  they 
should  show.  A  runt  usually  may  be 
seen  to  be  a  runt.  Where  birds  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  are  running  together,  more  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  lack  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  lack  of  size  and  vigor. 
Only  those  that  are  evidently  culls  should 
be  removed  from  time  to  time  as  they 
grow,  and  the  culling  may  start  with  the 
hatching.  A  bulletin,  with  illustrations, 
describing  the  appearances  of  a  bird  of 
desirable  type  and  which  will  be  of  help 
to  you  in  judging  your  fowls  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Unless  a  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration  of  the  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  fowls  can  be  had,  pictures 
help,  for  it  is  of  little  use  to  say  simply 
that  a  bird’s  body  should  be  deep  unless 
comparison  with  other  birds  shows  the 
difference  between  deep  and  shallow 
bodies.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J., 
under  control  of  New  .Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  with  15  birds.  Week  ending  July 
10,  1927: 

During  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  6,315  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  an 
average  of  61.24  per  cent.  The  production 
to  date  is  196,086  eggs. 

Pen  78,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  the  Butler  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
is  high  for  the  week  with  88  eggs.  Pen 
83,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Hud¬ 
son  Guild  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  84  eggs,  and  pen  94,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  the  R.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Association,  Canada,  is  third 
with  81  eggs.  Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Sons.  New  Jersey, 
is  high  for  the  contest  with  2,590  eggs. 
Pen  37.  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  New  York,  is 
second  with  2,384  eggs,  and  pen  94.  owned 
by  the  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Canada,  is  third  with  2,363  eggs. 

The  World  Poultry  Congress  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Canadian  government, 
July  27  to  August  4,  will  command  the 
attention  of  poultry  breeders  everywhere 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Many  dele¬ 
gates  will  go  from  New  Jersey,  including 
several  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
the  Experiment  Station.  This  congress 
will  be  a  world  meeting  place  of  those 
who  are  actively  interested  in  building 
up  the  poultry  industry  of  the  world  on 
a  stronger,  better  economic  basis.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers  and  discussions  will  be 
presented  which  will  be  published  and 
copy  furnished  to  all  who  have  taken  out 
membership  in  the  congress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
testants  will  be  able  to  attend.  Possibly 
many  more  may  wish  to  take  out  mem¬ 
bership  in  order  that  they  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  and 
papers  delivered  there.  The  volume  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  compilations  of  papers  dealing 
with  poultry  husbandry  ever  assembled, 
and  it  will  necessarily  be  strictly  up  to 
date.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Science  Association  will  be  held  some¬ 
time  during  the  congress  meeting.  This 
organization  is  comprised  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  investigators  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  national  and  international  poultry 
meetings  are  contributing  a  great  deal 
to  the  development  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  generally,  if  nothing  more  than  se¬ 
curing  governmental  recognition  as  an 
important  economic  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  any  should  wish  to  take  out 
membership,  same  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Ernest  Rhoades,  Congress 
Secretary,  Room  107,  Transportation 
Building,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  sending 
$5.  This  will  include  copy  of  report. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Vineland 
contest  for  1927-28  filled.  The  Bergen 
County  contest  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  If  any  other  contestants  still 
wish  to  come  in,  will  they  write  in  at 
once  ? 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc..  N.  J..  1.952;  Ontario  Agr.  Col¬ 
lege.  Canada,  1.891 ;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,722. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Del.,  1,629;  John  Hall,  N.  J., 
1,602. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Assn,  Canada.  2.117 ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1,846;  Ascutney 
Farms,  Vt.,  1,524. 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 
.T.,  2.590 :  Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  2,384 ;  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Assn,  Canada,  2,363. 


First  Prize  5?.  C  White  Leghorn,  Old.  Pen  Cock. 
From  Champion  Production  Pen. 

Sesgui- Centennial  Poultry  Show,  Oct.  1926. 
Exhibited  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm ,  Honesdale ,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
t.ennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Ten-week-old  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
this  high  quality  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Indian  I 

HEAD 


PULLETS 


Li 

I 

1 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig- 
oi'ous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


9 


I 
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Write 


ices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Caf$.  of  America,  Newton.  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #3.50;  300  lbs.  $6.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 

G.M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


SENDKO  MdKfCHKIB 

Just  mad  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid 
100#  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred- 
to-lay  flocks. 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns..  7c  Buff  Leghorns .  8c 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  9c 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks . 10c 

Mixed . . .  7c  Heavy  Mixed... .  8c 

Orders  for  60  chicks,  one  cent  per  chick  more,  for  25  chicks, 
two  cents  per  chick  more. 

Silver  Lake  Egg  Farm  Box  N.  Y.  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 


CHICKS 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25  $4.00  $7 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75  5.00  9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.00  7 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  poor  chicks  as  good 
ones;  the  Clear  Spring  Hatchery  chicks  are  the  smallest 
part  of  the  investment.  Culled  and  graded  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Circular  free. 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  2 


9  CHICKS 
PULLETS 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  hook  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black..  | 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14.00per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  .  IB.OOper  100 
Broiler  Chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  8.00per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatch¬ 
ed  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with 
thousands  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching. 
Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your 
own  selection  from  the  thousands  in  our  brooders. 
Inspection  invited.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


STRICKLER’S  AUG.  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches,  Aug.  2-9-16-23-30 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Tliorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  1011  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 


Circular.  lO#  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $31.00 

Special  Leghorns  A 

Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes!  5  00  9.00  11.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers  ' 

Light  Broilers  3.50  6.00  30.00 

100 #  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHEKI  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

WENE  CHICKS 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  /-« 

ULLET  S 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-wks.  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  July  and  Aug.  del. 

Thieiman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

The  chick  with  the  growing  reputation. 

100#  live  delivery.  Free  circular. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  •  $2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  ...  2.75  5  00  9.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  ...  1.75  s'aj  g  OO 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


25  SO  IOO 

W.  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 
Light  Mixed  2.00  3  50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range- 
100#  delivery— Circular. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


July  &  August  Prices  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.00  $  7  OO  $  60 
Shelley' s  Brown  Leghorns  4.50  8  OO  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  5.00  9.00  80 

R  I.  Reds  5.00  9.00  80 

Black  Minorcas  6.00  11.00  IOO 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  7.00  60 

Special  handling  &  postage  paid.  100#  live  arrival 
guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  in  the  year. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Dt.  Romig’s  whited  Ro"k  CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

‘Difllia+c  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  tfff  UP 

^  v  Vw  Wbi'tp  I  PO'Krtrnc  _  _  _ 


White  Leghorns 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


BAKKON-IIOLLY- 
VVOOB  STRAIN 


8  weeks  Pullets  _  -  8110  per  IOO 

13  weeks  Pullets  -  .  130  per  IOO 

Circular.  Member  N.  T.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  to  12  weeks  old  free  range  raised,  free  from  disease  at 
$1  each.  Barred  Hock  and  Rhode  Island  lied  Baby  Chicks 
July  and  August  delivery,  1  Oceach.  Catalog  on  request 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM  DENTON,  MO. 


CHICKS:  S.  C.  Reds...  $3.00 


Barked  Rocks . 3.09 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

White  Lkghokns .  2.50 

Light  Mixkd .  2.25 


50  100 

$5.50  *10.00 

5.50  10.00 

5.00  8.00 

4.50  8.00 

4.00  7  00 


Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
TV.  A.  LALVKIl  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Heavy  breeds — Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds — 
for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Blood  tested — $11.00 
per  100  Chicks— July  and  August  deliveries 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  8,  10,  12 
weeks,  also  ready-to-lay 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vinelan’il'n.  j. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks. 
From  pure- bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  cutied  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on :  25  50  IOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  7c 

Barred  Rocks .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds .  9c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEI8TEU,  It.  No.  8,  MeAlUterville,  Pa. 


*3  ULSH’S 

CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  Sc;  B. 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND 


English  Wh.  Leghorns  $ 

8.00  per  lOn 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns 

7.00 

it 

R.  I.  Reds 

9.00 

it 

Barred  Rocks 

8.50 

it 

Heavy  Mixed 

8  00 

a 

Light  Mixed 

6.00 

» 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DADV  miriTC  Husky,  Purebred  Barred 
"AD  A  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  White 

Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  sum 
mer  and  fall.  Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100#  safe  delivery  guar. 

II. TV.  AMEY  -  CoeoiuntiiN,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Ducklings  ™ f  l 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner. 
Duckling  and  Eggs.  19th  year. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


1  U/VANnnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  I  H  H  U  U  II  L  B0W0EN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  are  advised  that  a  fraud  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  against  the  M-M  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  they  have  been  denied 
the  use  of  the  mails.  The  specific  charge 
against  the  firm  was  alleged  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  the  sale  of  a  preparation 
known  as  “Motor  Mystery.”  In  his 
memorandum  recommending  the  issuance 
of  a  fraud  order,  Solicitor  Donnelly  said 
to  the  Postmaster  General : 

'  “Referring  to  the  matter  of  refunds 
which  prospective  customers  are  led  to 
believe  will  be  made  promptly  if  they  ax-e 
not  ‘delighted,’  purchasers  who  advise  the 
concern  that  the  product  is  without  value 
and  demand  a  refund  in  accordance  ivith 
its  promises,  are  sent  a  form  letter  in 
which  they  are  advised  that  the  company 
is  sending  two  more  cans  of  ‘motor  mys¬ 
tery.’  The  customer  is  requested  to  test 
one  of  these  cans  in  his  car  and  one  in 
a  friend’s  car.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  second  trial  of 
‘  motor  mystery”  did  not  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  the  refunds  under '  the  guar¬ 
antee  were  not  made.  Following  the 
usual  formula  the  company  urged  the 
customer  to  try  it  again.  The  report 
stated  that  the  evidence  showed  that  this 
was  “a  scheme  for  obtaining  money 
through  the  mails  by  means  of  false  and 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations  and 
promises,”  and  the  fraud  order  was  rec¬ 
ommended  against  M-M  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  M-M  Laboratories  and  L.  Fosgrave, 
director,  at  Chicago,  Ill.  This  is  good 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

I  have  shipped  two  crates  of  eggs  to 
the  Violet  Egg  Producers,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  and  am  not  able  to  get  any  pay  for 
them.  I  received  a  worthless  check 
(which  I  am  enclosing)  for  the  first  crate 
and  for  the  second  crate  received  the 
enclosed  letter.  There  are  two  neighbors 
of  mine  who  have  each  failed  to  get  pay 
for  two  crates.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  help  me  collect  this  bill?  Would 
greatly  appreciate  your  assistance.  N.  j. 

New  York. 

The  Violet  Egg  Producers  is  operated 
by  Samuel  Moverman,  formerly  operat¬ 
ing  as  Ferscht,  Inc.  The  complaints 
then  were  that  checks  were  allowed  to  go 
to  protest  and  in  some  cases  no  payment 
made.  We  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  they  induced 
Mr.  Moverman  to  make  adjustments  and 
he  has  agreed  to  pay  by  the  weekly  in¬ 
stallment  plan  but  he  has  not  kept  them 
up.  It  takes  some  optimism  for  new  ship¬ 
pers  to  extend  further  credits  under  the 
circumstances. 

Can  I  get  a  free  course  for  R.  F.  D. 
mail  carrier  or  train  clerk?  E.  h.  p. 

■  Viringia. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  send  anyone  desiring 
to  take  a  civil  service  examination  in¬ 
formation,  gratis,  that  will  enable  the 
student  to  prepare  for  an  examination  as 
well  as  the  correspondence  courses  for 
which  the  promoters  ask  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $75. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  Horace  Browne,  570  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York?  He  puts  out  a  sheet 
called  “Trend  of  the  Market.”  I  have 
bought  through  him  shares  in  Commercial 
Mines  and  Metals.  He  keeps  telephoning 
for  more  money ;  bought  at  $1.06  about 
two  weeks  ago ;  entire  transaction  has 
been  over  telephone.  I  bought  -  1,000 
shares.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion?  R.  B. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  case  of  investing  first  and 
inquiring  afterward.  It  is  quite  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  brokers  promoting  the  sale  of 
stocks  that  have  no  established  value  to 
issue  a  publication  that  passes  for  a 
legitimate  financial  jouimal.  This  class  of 
brokers  also  carry  on  their  operations  by 
long-distance  phones.  We  have  many 
times  warned  the  public  against  this 
class  of  “gyp”  brokers. 

We  have  made  several  references  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  mysterious  Decimo  Club  in 
this  department.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  has  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  club  and  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  it.  The  following  quotation 


from  the  bulletin  gives  some  insight  to  the 
workings  of  the  organization  which  may 
prove  of  interest  to  those  approached  for 
membership  : 

Five  ingenious  individuals  of  obscure 
business  history  and  reputation  launched 
the  Decimo  Club,  Inc.,  which,  if  the  plan 
succeeds,  will  make  100,000  American 
male  adults  their  vassals.  They  attract 
members  through  the  endless  chain  of  per¬ 
sonal  recommendations  by  holding  out  the 
vague  hope  that  the  club  will  contribute 
to  the  financial  independence  of  members. 
In  practice,  the  club  has  been  evasive 
concerning  the  modus  operandi  in  the 
matter  of  making  members  financially 
successful,  and  in  the  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  club  as  a  non-stock 
corporation  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
this  indefinite  allusion  to  the  prime  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  club  is  made  :  “The  purposes 
for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are 
.  .  .  for  the  financial  advancement  of 

its  members,  through  any  honest  and 
honorable  method  that  may  later  de¬ 
velop.” 

The  five  insiders  in  the  Decimo  Club, 
Inc.,  have  beclouded  in  mystery  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  behalf  of  the  club  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  corporate  structure,  the  Apasco  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Sales’  Corporation,  which 
makes  no  pretense  to  being  a  non-profit- 
making  organization.  By  an  agreement 
with  members  who  waive  virtually  all 
their  rights,  the  five  promoters  of  the 
Decimo  Club,  Inc.,  have  assured  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  grip  on  a  group  which 
already  counts  its  membership  from  coast 
to  coast  in  tens  of  thousands — 65,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  reports.  They  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  men’s  primitive  impulse  to  band 
together  and  to  their  aspirations  for  per¬ 
sonal  success. 

The  promoters  have  measurably  pro¬ 
gressed  in  their  campaign  to  collect  a 
lump  sum  of  $2,000,000  in  initiation  fees 
and  $2,400,000  annually  in  dues. 

The  great  republic  of  the  membership, 
through  a  willingness  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line,  has  meekly  delegated  every 
shred  of  authority  to  these  five  men,  and 
bovinely  and  supinely  submitted  to  ad¬ 
monitions  from  the  founders  to  have  faith 
in  vague  ideals  which  have  never  been 
adequately  clarified.  The  energy  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  on  which  this  nation 
developed  has  no  place  in  the  Decimo 
Club  scheme  of  exploitation.  With  voices 
muffled,  personal  impulses  smothered  and 
reason  stifled,  the  drugged  adherents 
blithely  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  five  gay 
pipers  of  Decimo. 

AN  AUTOCRATIC  SCHEME 

“This  national  organization  shall  have 
administration  and  complete  and  absolute 
control  over  each  and  every  member,  of¬ 
ficer,  representative,  division  board,  dis¬ 
trict  board,  and  every  other  portion  or 
part  of  the  organization  and  all  powers 
of  any  such  member,  officer,  representa¬ 
tive,  division  board,  and  district  board 
shall  be  derived  from  the  authority  given 
such  officers,  representative,  division 
board,  and  district  board  by  the  national 
board  and  from  no  other  source  what¬ 
soever.” 

The  foregoing  extract  from  Article  5 
of  the  Decimo  Club  constitution  expresses 
the  autocratic  spirit  of  the  whole  admin¬ 
istrative  structure.  The  constitution,  or 
“supreme  law”  of  the  Decimo  Club,  Inc., 
confers  a  Mussolini-like  dictatorship  on 
the  five  men  who  form  the  controlling 
nucleus  of  the  national  organization’s 
board  of  governors.  Although  the  in¬ 
strument  purports  to  exact  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  its  executive,  judi¬ 
cial,  and  legislative  trio  of  checks  and 
balances,  its  spirit  is  radically  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  democratic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  country.  For  example,  it 
makes  an  inquiry  into  the  exercise  of 
these  arbitrary  powers  a  sufficient  reason 
for  expelling  a  member  from  the  club. 

The  curious  constitution  provides  for 
two  classess  of  members — associate  and 
full.  Associate  members,  despite  manda¬ 
tory  payment  of  the  same  dues  as  full 
members,  have  no  part  whatsoever  in  the 
administration  of  the  organization.  Full 
members  have  a  voting  power  so  circum¬ 
scribed  with  inequitable  limitations  as 
to  strip  it  of  every  vestige  of  any  but 
nominal  power.  Associate  members  ac¬ 
quire  a  voting  _  status,  not  by  right  or 
definite  stipulation,  but  only  by  privilege 
“after  successfully  proving  their  loyalty 
to  the  club  and  earnestness  and  dependa¬ 
bility  as  individuals.” 

Since  writing  the  above  outline  of  the 
investigation  by  the  National  Better  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Attorney  General  of  New  York 
has  charged  the  club  with  fraud  and  an 
injunction  was  filed  temporarily  restrain¬ 
ing  them  from  selling  further  certificates 
of  membership  in  New  York  State.  The 
order  also  applied  to  the  Apasco  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Sales  Corporation  and  the 
Drew  Tailoring  Company.  The  affidavit 
charges  fraud  in  dealing  in  securities  in 
violation  of  the  Martin  Act,  and  with 
collecting  $1,020,000  initiation  fees  from 
members.  Officers  of  the  Decimo  Club 
are  said  to  receive  large  salaries  and  it  is 
alleged  the  balance  sheets  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  $620,062.89  show  only 
$50  cash.  Solicitors  were  said  to  have 
been  paid  $250  to  $350  to  enroll  mem¬ 
bers.  The  club  is  ordered  to  show  cause 
why  the  injunction  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued. 


Prospects  for  Early  Broilers 

I  wish  to  raise  early  broilers  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  would  like  to  know  about  when 
to  order  or  hatch  my  chicks.  I  would 
get  about  600  to  start.  Could  you  give 
me  the  period  this  year  when  broilers 
were  bringing  the  highest  prices? 

Pitman,  N.  J.  w.  s.  A. 

With  the  present  knowledge  of  rearing 
chicks,  they  may  be  hatched  at  any  time 
through  the  season  or  in  the  Winter 
months  and  brought  to  broiler  age  or 
maturity.  The  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  lias  overcome  the  difficulty  which 
lack  of  direct  sunlight  imposed  upon  those 
who  formerly  attempted  to  raise  Winter 
chicks.  In  connection  with  the  Winter 
broiler  business,  the  following  notes  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  of  interest :  “In  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  nearby  States,  notably  New 
Hampshire  and  New  Jersey,  hatching 
chicks  in  December  and  January  to  be 
marketed  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
terminal  markets  has  become  more  than 
a  fad.  It  is  now  quite  a  big  industry 
and  the  large  supply  of  this  stock  which 
is  reaching  our  consuming  markets  early 
in  the  Spring  is  showing  its  effect  in  de¬ 
pressing  prices.  The  Pacific  Coast  is 
also  becoming  a  competitor  in  this  field. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  prod¬ 
uction  of  Winter  broilers  in  this  State. 
This  enterprise  appears  to  return  fair 
profits,  but  only  to  those  who  are  careful 
in  choosing  stock  of  good  vitality.  Exces¬ 
sive  mortality  and  a  large  number  of 
runts  in  the  flock  can  easily  wipe  out  any 
profits  made  on  the  other  birds.  Market 
men  are  complaining  about  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  some  of  these  Winter  broilers.  The 
‘bare-backed  broilers’  are  in  disfavor 
among  the  buyers.” 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the 
“National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Bul¬ 
letin”  :  “Five  years  ago  there  developed 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  two  coun¬ 
ties  of  Southern  New  Hampshire  a  Win¬ 
ter  broiler  businesss  concerning  which 
you  inquired  in  your  letter  of  April  19. 
Representatives  of  New  York  live  poultry 
dealers  canvassed  poultrymen  assuring 
them  of  a  good  outlet  for  two-pound  broil¬ 
ers  delivered  any  time  before  Easter.  The 
first  year  profits  were  quite  large,,  many 
men  netting  more  than  50  cents  per 
chicken.  The  next  year  they  were  also 
good  and  the  success  of  these  early  ven¬ 
tures  stimulated  other  men  to  build  plants 
primarily  for  broiler  production,  as  well 
as  many  of  our  legitimate  poultrymen  to 
put  in  a  bunch  of  Winter  chickens.  Last 
year  the  profits  dropped  to  less  than  25 
cents  a  chicken,  on  the  average,  jind  this 
year  (1927)  they  have  not  bee'n  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  chickens  marketed  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  were  produced  at  a  loss. 
In  February  the  price  .had  climbed  to  35 
cents,  which  enabled  the  men  to  break 
even  and  perhaps  get  paid  for  the  labor. 
Those  sold  in  March  and  April  did  con¬ 
siderably  better.” 

The  above  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  industry  as  reported  from 
various  sources,  though  it  need  not  be 
taken  as  discouraging  future  operations 
along  this  line.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Good  Ensilage  . 
Cutter  should  have 

1.  Guaranteed -for-Iife  Crucible  Steel 
flywheel  that  will  never  break. 

2.  Rugged,  twist-proof,  crucible  «teel ' 
frame  to  hold  shafts  and  gears  in 
alignment. 

3.  Moving  parts  enclosed  to  keep  out 
trash  and  protect  operator  against 
accident. 

4.  Hyatt  roller  bearings  to  save  power 
and  assure  smooth,  even  running. 

5.  End-thrust  take-up  bearings  to  as¬ 
sure  even  cutting  during  life  of 
machine. 

6.  Automatic  feeder  to  save  labor  of 
one  man  at  feed  table. 

7.  Non-dog  blower  that  throws  and  • 
blows  into  tallest  silo. 

The  Rowell  Trojan  has  these  features! 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
valuable  Gov - 


The  I.B.ROWELL  Co. 


1304  Lincoln  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  Inflamed 
Btrained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
bo  used.  $2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  “Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
though  for  a  time,  couldn't  take  a  steD. 
Great  stuff." 


Absorbine 


|W,  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  288LymanSt., Springfield,  Mass. | 


Hoavea,  Coughs,  Condition- 
or,  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tlio  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Tolodo.  Ohio. 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP ! 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  U nadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  U nadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage  —  you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  bug  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO 

Box  C 


COMPANY 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  an. 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  C€ 

Dept.  R  Mounds viUe.  VV.  Vi 


Sil¬ 


os 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

Write  for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pal 


Trouble  with  Pitcher  Pump 

I  am  drawing  water  24  ft.  6  in.  with 
an  ordinary  pitcher  pump  with  four  90 
degree  elbows,  and  it  pumps  hard,  pump¬ 
ing  from  well  in  cellar  and  through  the 
cellar  along  the  wall  so  as  to  get  it  in 
kitchen.  I  can  lower  my  valve  about 
8  ft.  in  the  cellar.  Will  this  make  my 
pump  work  easier?  Can  I  use  this  kind 
0f  valve  on  an  ordinary  pump,  or  must 
I  get  a  special  pump?  E.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

A  pitcher  pump  will  lift  water  the 
maximum  practical  suction  lift,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  short  handle  and  relatively 
large  cylinder  works  hard  except  on  low 
lifts.  In  the  case  mentioned  the  lift, 
plus  the  elbows  which  create  friction  or 
resistance  to  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe, 
bring  the  total  lift  up  well  above  the 
usual  distance  used  as  a  practical  maxi¬ 
mum  working  lift.  The  remedies  are : 

1.  Use  a  force  pump  with  a  small  cyl¬ 
inder  and  set  length  sufficient  to  get  the 
cylinder  as  near  the  water  level  in  the 
well  as  possible. 

2.  Use  a  large  size  suction  pipe ;  never 
in  any  case  reduce  it  to  a  size  smaller 
than  that  for  which  the  pump  is  tapped. 

3.  A  vacuum  chamber  can  be  used  near 
the  pump  to  equalize  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  suction  pipe.  This  consists  of  a 
short  section  of  large  pipe,  2  in.  to  3  in. 
diameter,  connected  by  means  of  a  re¬ 
ducer  and  tee  into  the  suction  pipe  near 
the  pump.  The  upper  end  is  covered 
with  a  cap  to  make  it  airtight. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  valve  in  this  question  but  anything 
which  will  permit  getting  the  cylinder 
nearer  the  water,  thus  shorteninv  the  lift, 
will  be  a  help  in  correcting  the  trouble. 

R.  H.  S. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  for 
Summer  hotel;  state  wages  desired  and  give 
references  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  North 
White  Lake,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AN  ALL  AROUND  farmer  wanted  at  $65  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2490,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Man  familiar  with  cutting  and  skid¬ 
ding  logs;  $75  a  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  on  an  up-to-date  farm,  married  man, 
with  son  or  brother  preferred;  will  pay  high 
wages  and  furnish  up-to-date  house  and  fuel; 
must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  must  be 
good  milker.  ADVERTISER  2536,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  also 
experienced  calf  man;  $6;>  a  month  and  board. 
Address  BOX  155,  Spring  Grove,  Ta. _ 

WANTED  at  once,  good,  clean  milkers  for  cer¬ 
tified  dairy:  $60  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  as  farmer;  must  also 
understand  gardening.  Write  BOX  373,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

HELP  wanted,  driver,  farm;  salary  $54  to  $06 
per  month  and  maintenance;  applicants  must 
be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced  in 
handling  horses  and  general  farm  work,  and 
have  good  references;  apply  by  letter  to  BROOK¬ 
LYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TEAMSTER  wanted,  single,  must  be  experienced 

and  familiar  with  all  farm  machinery  and 
farm  work;  must  be  good  horseman,  none  but 
steady,  reliable  and  good 

good  references  required.  ADVERTISER  -obi, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  either 
married  or  single,  must  be  sober  and  reliable, 
state  wages  expected.  EDWARD  HEIDI, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y.  _ 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary,  but  one  accustomed  to 
f-arm  life  preferred;  should  have  own  furniture; 
state  age,  wage  in  first  letter;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  good  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  partf  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Men  between  the  ages  of  25  and 

40  years  to  act  as  uniformed  agents  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals;  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
animals  and  their  condition;  starting  salary 
$1,500  per  year;  apply  in  writing  to  1.  E. 
CARTHAY,  Superintendent,  50  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  on  a  modern  fruit 

and  poultry  farm  near  thriving  Connecticut 
city;  up-to-date  plant  and  real  job  for  right 
couple;  wife  to  help  with  housework  in  modern 
American  home,  all  conveniences.  BOBWlllIE 
FARM,  Wilton,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  about  20  years  of  age,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  care  of  horses  or  dogs,  work  in 
large  animal  hospital,  feeding,  washing,  clean¬ 
ing  kennels;  start  $80  monthly  and  room; 
hours  7:30  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  except  Sundays 
and  Holidays;  address  letters  giving  details  of 
yourself,  E.  L.,  200  East  23d,  New  York. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  or 
would  consider  married  couple  with  no  family; 
man  to  do  general  outside  work;  state  age, 
wages  and  full  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
2587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  American,  single,  to  work  small 
farm;  good  milker;  moderate  wages.  BOX 
103,  Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  Protestant  American 
woman  as  housekeeper  in  small  family;  one 
Wanting  good  home  rather  than  high  wages. 
Address  MRS.  H.  W.  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  handy  man  who  can  run 
Ford  and  who  knows  something  about  care  of 
flowers;  living  quarters  in  new  5-room  apart¬ 
ment  with  electric  light,  furnace,  etc.;  prefer 
man  with  wife  who  can  give  some  time  for 
housework  all  year  round:  good  salary  and 
share  in  crops.  CHARLES  SCHMIDT,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Can  be  seen  at  farm  from 
Friday  to  Monday  each  week. 

WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school  who  un¬ 
derstands  making  and  mending  boys  clothing 
and  able  to  turn  off  such  work  herself;  to  man¬ 
age  a  few  boys  helping;  salary  $60  month  and 
maintenance.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt. , 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Assistant  farmer  and  wife  for  house¬ 
keeper  of  department;  salary  $1,380  and  main¬ 
tenance.  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  nurse  for  semi-invalid;  give  age 
and  references  in  first  letter.  MRS.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  with  17  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches,  open  for  first 
class  position;  married,  no  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  commercial 
or  private  plant;  life  experience,  coupled  with 
M.  A.  C.,  2  years’  training;  young,  Protestant, 
unmarried;  references  furnished;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  G.  WINSTON  HALL, 
Dudley,  Mass. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man,  sober,  reliable  and  willing 
worker,  good  milker,  wants  position;  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  farm  bred,  desires  position;  pre¬ 
fers  fruit  or  poultry  project.  ADVERTISER 
2554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  job  as  herdsman  or  as 
feeder  of  test  cows;  life  experience;  write 
for  particulars.  FLOYD  SEVERSON,  Gen.  Del., 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married;  10  years’  practical 
experience;  at  liberty  September  30.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
on  private  estate;  married,  36,  2  small  chil¬ 
dren;  3  years  in  present  position;  practical 
herdsman,  reliable,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman, 
excellent  habits.  ADVERTISER  2556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced,  married  poultry- 
man,  desires  permanent  connection  with  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  2568,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert  open  for  position;  married; 

experienced  farming  and  general  management; 
estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2569,  care 
Rural  X’ew- Yorker. 


EDUCATED  married  man  of  executive  ability, 
with  12  years  experience  in  poultry,  general 
farming  and  management,  desires  connection 
with  proper  remuneration  on  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  secretary,  companion  or 
teacher,  by  young  lady;  best  of  references; 
also  boarders  wanted  in  quiet  country  home. 
CARRIER  4,  Lexington,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  with  family  old 

enough  to  help  with  farm  work;  must  be  good 
milkers,  neat,  clean,  good  home  and  working 
conditions;  references  required.  EAlONLKUl'  l 
JERSEY  FARM,  Wellsboro,  1’a. 


AVANTED — Competent  woman  for  housework  in 
the  country;  three  children  in  family;  no 
washing;  salary  $75  a  month.  MRS.  AVM.  1 . 
DcMOTT,  Millington,  N.  J.,  phone  4-J  Milling¬ 
ton. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  by  competent  car¬ 
penter;  married;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work;  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has  tools.  J. 
STEPHEN,  1300  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


BROTHERS  want  yearly  position  as  battery  and 
generator  men;  automobile  and  tractor  repair 
work  also  considered.  ADA'ERTISER  2566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  40,  wants  $65  month,  better’ll 
average  board,  steel  spring  bed.  5A  CHEST¬ 
NUT,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


INA’ALID’S  helper,  nursery  governess,  good  cook 
and  housekeeper;  middle-aged,  American, 
speak  English  and  German;  best  references. 
LENA  DODGE,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


FARM  and  dairy  superintendent  now  employed 
wishes  to  make  change;  married,  age  38,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
branches.  ADVERTISER  2575,  care  Rural  I 
Yorker. 


in  both;  clean  and  reliable.  BOX  315,  AA’alling 
ford,  Conn. 
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taker  or  watchman,  age  38,  Swedish,  single; 
prefer  to  board  himself ;  best  references.  * 
A’ERTISER  2577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  refined  woman,  with  young  baby 


2578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  with  chauffeur’s  license  for  bach 


N.  Y. 


life  experience,  general  farming,  dairying, 
feeding  for  production,  growing  crops,  operating 
modern  machinery,  general  farm  repairing;  state 
everything  fully  first  letter.  BOX  177,  Bedford 
Hills.  N.  Y. 


MAN  wishes  position  as  cook,  age  29,  ex 
perieneed.  ADA’ERTISER  2581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  43,  single,  desires  work  on  farm;  under 
stands  all  branches  of  farming:  can  manage 
ADVERTISER  2588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BREEDERS — Graduate  of  agricultural  college 
Berlin,  experienced  in  dairy  and  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  in  Europe;  speaks  English,  German,  French; 
would  like  position  in  dairy  or  breeding  farm 
where  knowledge  of  testing,  breeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing  required;  also  has  knowledge  of  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  ROBERT  BERNSTEIN, 
5017  N.  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit-poultry  farm. 
Laporte,  Colo. 


R.  HUGHES, 


AVANTED — Position  at  once  as  groom;  life-time 
experience  in  care  of  horses ;  can  school 
hunters  or  show  horses,  drive  car  or  do  any 
kind  of  work  on  small  estate  except  garden 
work.  ARTHUR  McFARLAND,  care  Frank 
AVilliams,  Box  14,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  gardener-caretaker  private  estate, 
assistant  florist,  dairy  work;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  American,  single,  Protestant,  middle-aged, 
temperate.  ADVERTISER  2585,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  herdsman  open  for 
position;  best  references;  made  good  records; 
will  board  help;  state  wages  offered  with  fur¬ 
nished  house.  ADVERTISER  2592,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  modern  poultry-fruit 
farm;  experienced.  JACK  LIND,  2100  An¬ 
thony  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Your  opportunity  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  high-class  estate  and  farm  manager; 
thorough  experience  in  dairying,  A.  R.  work, 
showing,  also  with  sheep,  swine  and  poultry; 
broad  experience  with  construction  and  mechani¬ 
cal  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  shrubbery;  married, 
no  children;  services  available  at  once.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  get  in  touch  with  someone  needing  man, 
(alone,  or  if  separate  cottage,  with  mother), 
care  grounds,  poultry,  furnace,  generally  useful; 
no  high  wages,  just  living  expenses,  but  clean 
place.  ADVERTISER  2589,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced  in  chickens;  reliable, 
elderly  single  man;  steady  position.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  couple,  son  19  years,  understands 
lawns,  flower  beds  and  handling  men,  country 
estate  or  lodge,  between  now  and  September  1; 
furnish  reference;  American  Protestant.  AVAI. 
HAAVKES,  273  E.  198th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY-HERDSAIAN,  life  experienced,  butter¬ 
making,  calf  raising,  feeding,  A.  R.  work; 
wife  willing  to  run  boardinghouse;  no  children; 
only  first-class  place  considered;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYAIAN,  married,  no  children;  good  butter- 
maker,  feeder,  etc.,  also  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try;  references;  wife  willing  to  board  men;  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wish  position  to  run  boarding-house, 
on  private  estate;  man  experienced  dairyman; 
good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2584,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wrnnted  October  1  as  manager  of  up- 
to-date  commercial  dairy  farm;  fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  care  of  purebred  stock,  testing,  show¬ 
ing.  all  phases  of  general  farming;  40  years’ 
old.  college  trained,  single.  Apply  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — AA’ork  on  poultry  farm.  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  age  17.  ADA’ERTISER  2598,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  i 

FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  Ai  mile  to  high  school  and 
church;  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  AVrite 

P.  0.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

FARAI  for  sale — 43  *4 -acre  fronting  on  State 
highway  20,  in  the  village  of  Aleherrin,  near 
depots,  postoffice,  churches,  school;  good  neigh¬ 
borhood;  good  5-room  house,  garage,  woodshed, 
cement  walks,  new  barn,  new  fences;  improved 
soil  suitable  for  all  crops;  7  acres  Alfalfa,  14 
grass,  rest  woods,  mostly  pine  and  oak;  2  run¬ 
ning  springs,  soft  water;  ideal  for  dairy  or 
poultry;  good  title;  worth  $7,000,  sells  for  $5,500 
cash;  owner,  on  account  of  interests  on  Pacific 
Coast,  must  leave.  Address  BOX  11,  Aleherrin, 
Va. 

FARAI  in  Alonmouth,  Alaine,  100  acres,  build¬ 
ings.  Information  FLORA  B.  FROST,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Alaine. 

FOR  SALE — 115-acre  commercial  poultry  farm 
in  Alaryland;  all  buildings  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  electric  feed  grinders  and  mixer  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  incubator  capacity  24,000 
eggs,  brooder-houses  with  hot-water  heating  sys¬ 
tem;  springs,  running  water  and  paved  roads 
on  farm;  plant  built  for  business  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale;  large  flock  of  high-grade  AA’hite  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens;  cost  of  farm,  buildings  and 
equipment  $150,000;  will  sell  for  $100,000,  half 
cash,  balance  1  to  5  years;  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  require  owners  attention  elsewhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Large  estate,  modern  improvements; 

send  full  information,  exact  location  and  low¬ 
est  price.  ADVERTISER  2535,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

196-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  south  central 
New  York;  modern  barn,  silo,  milk  house, 
etc.,  7-room  house,  buildings  in  good  repair; 
water  piped  to  buildings;  price  $4,300,  terms; 
consider  trade  for  small  farm  with  good  build¬ 
ings  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.  C.  AV.  TRE- 
LEAVEN,  Richford,  N.  Y. 

AIODERN  New  Jersey  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
stocked;  capacity  4,200  chicks,  1,000  hens; 
incubators,  fruit,  bees;  $8,000,  terms;  for  im- 
mediate  sale.  ADA’ERTISER  2548,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED  ■ —  A  farm  to  rent  or  on  shares, 
equipped  with  stock  and  tools.  Address  BOX 
199  Elsmere,  N.  Y. 

MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  226  acres;  write  for  particulars.  FRANK 

E.  KRYZER,  AVest  Valley,  N.  Y. 

COLUAIBIA  County  farm  estate,  130  acres,  well 
divided,  tillage,  pasture,  wood;  modern  10- 
room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  hot  and  cold 
spring  water;  half  mile  from  village  and  rail¬ 
road  station;  garage,  other  buildings;  wonderful 
view;  near  beautiful  lake;  ideal  Summer  board¬ 
ers  or  farming;  $6,000.  ADA’ERTISER  2515, 

-  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  with  option  to  buy,  small  poultry 
plant,  capacity  800  layers,  3  brooder-houses, 
barn,  3-room  bungalow;  9  miles  from  Lakewood, 
N.  J.;  reasonable;  possession  August  1. 
CHARLES  KIRST,  Cassville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3  liot-houses  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  1 
hot-house  180  ft.  by  30  ft.,  9-room  house, 
garage  and  barn;  all  modern  improvements;  4 
acres  of  good  land;  all  in  city  of  Cortland,  N. 
V.;  price  very  reasonable;  owner  must  sell  on 
account  of  poor  health.  AVrite  JOHN  REITANO, 
226  Central  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  and  equipment;  22 
head  stock  (nine  milking  cows),  100  hens;  10- 
acre  woodlot;  fine  buildings,  10-room  house, 
nearly  new;  never  failing  water;  high  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  death  in  family  reason  for  selling; 
$2,000  down,  sale  price  $5,400;  further  details 
furnished.  MISS  AGNES  MULLIGAN,  R.  D.  5, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


76-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  stock, 
tools  and  retail  milk  route;  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Inquire  of  H.  N.  KNIGHT,  South 
Lee,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  little  country  home  near 
church,  school,  etc. ;  priced  low  to  close  es¬ 
tate.  Inquire  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


AVANTED  to  rent  for  term  of  years,  dairy  farm 
near  market,  about  30  head  and  some  tools, 
good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  2574,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  for  1928,  on  shares,  one  of  the  fine 
farms  of  South  Jersey,  about  200  acres  farm 
land;  will  grow  maximum  crops  of  grain,  grass, 
potatoes,  tomatoes;  good  roads,  schools,  markets; 
sold  $10,000  of  milk  last  year;  well  stocked  and 
equipped;  ample  house  and  other  buildings;  few 
mosquitoes;  tenant  must  be  good  farmer  and 
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plete  outfit,  located  in  center  of  village  on 


spring  and  some  woodland;  60-mile  radius  from 
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modeled,  hot  water  furnace,  electricity,  fruit. 
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fully  equipped ;  6-room  house,  all  improve- 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  equipped,  profitable  poultry 
and  truck  farm,  near  Vineland,  N.  J.;  new 
bungalow,  7  rooms,  bath,  comfortable  dwelling; 
all  buildings  in  good  condition.  ADA’ERTISER 
2571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-CAR  garage,  56-car  parking  space,  grocery, 
2  houses,  near  ocean  and  river:  good  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  four  months;  all  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness;  price  $16,000;  will  accept  village  farm  or 
country  home  not  to  exceed  $5,000  part  pay¬ 
ment;  come  and  look  it  over.  ALBERT  CARR, 
Cushing,  Salisbury  Beach,  Mass. 
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New  York;  7-room  house  with  bath,  furnace 
nd  conveniences;  garage,  poultry-house,  tools 
«nd  equipment;  just  off  state  road;  near  good 
markets;  excellent  opportunity  for  poultry  or 
market  gardening;  write  for  terms  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANTED — Small  farm  (New  York-New  Jersey), 
poultry-houses,  on  state  road  within  60  miles 
of  New  York  City;  reasonable  terms.  AD- 


FOR  SALE — Lots  on  paved  road,  electric  power, 
telephone;  14  mile  from  church  and  school. 
LOUIS  ALGER,  Apalaeliin,  N.  Y. 

A  FAIR  exchange — Farm  wanted,  not  over  $2.- 
500,  as  first  payment  for  new,  modern  home, 

6  rooms  and  bath,  in  Jersey  town  near  New 
York  City;  if  interested  give  location  and  de¬ 
scription.  ADVERTISER  2593,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IN  SOUTHERN  Connecticut,  35  acres,  colonial 
house,  barns,  good  condition;  elm  shade,  near 
village,  State  road:  $6,000,  half  cash.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

100  ACRES  in  Ulster  County,  high  elevation, 
brook:  good  for  poultry  or  fruit  farm,  camp 
or  Summer  home;  $2,200.  ADVERTISER  2586, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACTIA  E  married  man.  steam  and  general  pipe¬ 
fitter;  will  invest  $500  in  good  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  option  of  increasing  investment  yearly; 
trial  required.  YOUNG,  158  E.  184th  St.,  New 
York. 

FOR  SALE — Only  $1,500  cash  takes  fine  137V>- 
acre  farm  near  Cornell  University,  balance 
easy  terms;  on  concrete  highway;  large  dairy 
barn  with  15  stanchions;  9-room  house  and  other 
good  buildings;  never  failing  springs  piped  to 
barn  and  house:  good  soil;  20  acres  timber; 
school  adjoins;  sell  at  sacrifice  bv  non-resident 
owner;  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  2599, 
care  Rural  New-Yoffc«r. 

FOR  SALE  —  Springvale  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Farm:  10  minutes’  walk  to  station  on  P.  & 
R..  45  miles  to  New  York;  50  acres  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  up-to-date  plant  and  making  money, 
but  must  sell  because  of  ill  health;  write  for 
particulars  and  price  to  GEORGE  AVHITENACK, 
Skillman,  N.  J.  No  agents. 

AVANTED  Retail  milk  route  in  good  business 
town;  would  consider  partnership.  Address 
replies  ADA’ERTISER  2594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANTED — Farm  near  town  on  good  road,  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  good  buildings,  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  in  reply  give  full  description  and 
price.  Address  ADVERTISER  2595,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARAI,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 

ENA’ELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  AV  ar  period;  $1  to  $5  each  Daid 
AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y 

FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AA’IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DARK,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal., 
and  sugar,  30c  lb.,  f.o.b.,  Colchester,  Vt.  B. 
E.  PRESCOTT. 

AVANTED — By  widow  living  alone,  children  to 
board  and  care  for;  pleasant  surroundings: 
references  exchanged.  MRS.  F.  U.  MAXAVELL. 
R.  4,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  AIRS.  AIARVIN  H 
SMITH,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


ini 


Heats  Home 

for 

25c  a  Week! 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That’s 
the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  ofl 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal : 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2  Vi  tons  of  coal  last  winter 
and  heated  5  rooms  and  bath” — Walter 
Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“1  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour 
at  a  time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It 
is  easy  to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day 
in  mild  weather.” — Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 
W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin.  Pa. 


Gives  Good  Results 

In  Difficult  Fields 

Along  the  crooked  creek,  across  the  hills,  down  in  the 
ditches — it  doesn’t  matter  what  the  irregularity  of  your 
field  may  be,  you  can  get  a  good  seed  bed  with  the 
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Comes  Completely  Erected! 

Fits  A  ny  Height  of  Basement 


John  Deere -Syracuse 
Two-Way  Plow 


No  dead  furrows  and  back 
furrow  ridges.  Plow  back  and 
forth  across  the  field,  using  the 
right-hand  and  left-hand  bot¬ 
toms  alternately. 

Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift  gives 
you  perfect  control  of  the  plow. 
— insures  full-width,  uniform 
furrow  on  hillside  and  around 


curves.  Shift  is  sensitive  to 
slightest  foot  pressure.  Plow 
locks  automatically  as  pressure 
on  lever  is  removed. 

A  boy  can  operate  it.  All 
steel  and  malleable  frame. 
Extra  wide  bearing  base  pre¬ 
vents  tipping.  Automatic  shift¬ 
ing  hitch  and  horse  lift. 


Write  for  literature  describing  this  great  plow.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  III.,  and  ask  for  folder  OT-537. 


TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


THE 


Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog. 
It  does  the  work  of  2  coal  stoves,  which  only 
warmed  up  part  of  the  house  and  not  very 
well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great 
satisfaction.  My  house  is  located  in  a  very 
cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.” — 
Edwin  C.  Diplock,  106  Elm  St.,  Camden, 
Maine. 

40  Below  Outside ;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  say  that  1  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  Bulldog  furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take 
much  fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm.  I  am 
using  wood  and  green  wood  at  that!  It  has 
been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but  have 
had  no  trouble  keeping  the  temperature  up 
around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven  rooms  and 
bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I 
were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a 
Bulldog  every  time.” — A.  P.  Nelson,  Oak¬ 
dale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

After  6  Years — 

“Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

“Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and 
heats  as  good  as  ever.”  Arthur  Cloepfil, 
R.F.D.  No.  1,  Rockport.  Mo. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
eny  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  I 

Ho 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW!  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

.»>»»  Babsora 

19th  &  California  Ave.,  Dept.B-90/.  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 
your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
Pipeless  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Jf0*  ^ 

(.Print  name  and  address  plainly .) 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address 


Senior  free  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE-— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL-  FI  RE  ’  PRGDFI  NO 'COMPANY 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA  * 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 

Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


5 %  Interest 

on 

Eederal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

DECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
■®-*-  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY. TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


oney 


Hot  Water 
on  the  R.F.D. 


with  every  stroke 
of  the  Kitchen  Pump 


IF  you  live  beyond  the  gas  mains  or 
out  where  coal  is  hard  to  get,  you  can 
still  have  hot  water — and  plenty  of  it — 
from  your  pump  or  pressure  system. 

Modern  conveniences — hot  water  by  the 
gallon,  day  or  night!  Just  think  of  how 
you  can  speed  up  wash  day,  sterilize  the 
milk  cans,  wash  the  dishes,  take  good 
hot  baths. 

With  or  Without 
Water  Pressure 

Now,  the  Perfection  Kerosene-Burning 
Water  Heater  may  be  connected  to  your 
kitchen  pump  by  means  of  pipes  and  a 
three-way  valve  (the  booklet  explains). 
Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then 
pump  as  usual.  Want  cold  water?  Turn 
the  valve  back. 

Low  Cost  Models 

Your  plumber  has  the  Perfection  Water 
Heater  pictured  here.  It  is  No.  412.  All 
four  models  are  fully  described  in  the 
Perfection  booklet,  and  all  Perfection 
Water  Heaters  burn  Socony  Kerosene 
— the  clean,  safe,  economical,  easy-to- 
get  fuel. 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


;  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

■  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

i  J  Room  1207  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  i 

‘  Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heat- 
i  ,  er  booklet  with  full  explanation  of  various 

■  reasonably  priced  models  and  plan  of  instal- 
1  lacion. 

I 

I  l 

|  i  My  plumber's  name  is-. _ _ - _ 

)  i 

i  1  Town _ _ ------------- 

c 

1  My  Name _ _ _ _ 

i 

[  Street  or  R.R - - 

i 

|  Town - State - - 


1 
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No.  4963 


A  Fine  Specimen  of  Clematis  Paniculata 


don’t  fool 
yourself 


End  halitosis  now 


Before  any  engagement  make 
sure  that  your  breath  is  be¬ 
yond  suspicion  by  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  Listerine. 

It  is  the  only  way  you  can 
put  yourself  on  the  safe  and 
polite  side,  because  you  your- 


y3 

Had  Halitosis 

hairdressers  state 
that  about  every 
third  woman,  many  of 
them  from  the  wealthy 
classes,  is  halitoxic.. 
Who  should  know  better 
than  they? 

Face  to  face  evidence 


self  never  know  when  you  have  it.  pose. 

The  worst  offenders  are  unaware  of  it.  Louis,  U.S.  A. 


Immediately  Listerine  re¬ 
moves  every  trace  of  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor  and  makes  you  ac¬ 
ceptable  anywhere. 

Really  fastidious  people 
always  keep  a  bottle  handy 
in  home  or  office  for  this  pur- 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St. 


LISTERINE 


IS  THERE  ANY? 

What  is  the  point  of  paying 
more  when  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste  is  a  scientifically  cor¬ 
rect  dentifrice  and  sells  for 
25c  a  large  size  tube? 


—the  safe  antiseptic 


a 
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Sweet  Clover  Farming, — Alfalfa’s  Cousin 

Tremendous  Possibilities  of  the  Crop 


TUDYING  NEW  WAYS.  —  The  re¬ 
porter  of  pioneering  ways  in  agri¬ 
culture  should  be  critical,  even 
skeptical.  It  pays  to  go  to  the  spot 
and  analyze  the  situation  before  an¬ 
nouncing  new  practices  to  the  reader 
who  may  have  no  means  of  verifying  assertions. 
Then,  when  you  meet  the  man  who  is  doing  the  new 
things  and  find  him  conservative  and  still  of  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind,  there  enters  a  judicial  element  that 
surely  tends  to  safety  of  conclusion.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  Sweet  clover — and  yet  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Sweet  clover  in  rotation  is  driven  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  so  to  speak,  most  of  the  band  of  evidence  has 
escaped  through  the  gaps  in  the  gang 
of  drovers.  Off  and  on  much  has  been 
said  of  Sweet  clover  as  pasturage — and 
yet  in  the  minds  of  most  farmers  and 
stockmen  the  conclusions  are  frag¬ 
mentary  and  largely  contradictory  one 
of  another. 

CONSERVATIVE  FARMING.— The 
pictures  shown  herewith  are  meant  as 
evidence  that  the  man  behind  Sweet 
clover  utilization  in  this  case  is  a  safe 
and  sound  farmer — not  one  driven  to 
straits  by  crop  failures,  soil  washes, 
help  stringencies  or  financial  shortages. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Colton,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  was  raised  on  a  farm— you  find  his 
farms  free  from  the  funny  fads,  free 
frbm  the  expensive  theories,  in  fact, 
going  right  along.  Mr.  Colton  is  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  sauerkraut.  This  is  a  keen,  com¬ 
petitive  business  and  has  to  be  on  a 
sound  basis  or  go  to  the  wall — so  this 
fact  adds  grounds  for  our  giving 
credence  to  the  management  of  Colton 
Farms  and  to  the  utilization  of  Sweet 
clover .  pasture  and  to  its  employment 
as  a  crop  in  the  four-year  rotation  on 
the  farms.  In  addition  to  these  evi¬ 
dences,  it  was  by  direction  of  the  dairy 
laboratory  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  that  I  went  to  Colton  Farms 
for  information  on  Sweet  clover. 

SWEET  CLOVER  PASTURE.— The 
first  day  at  Colton  Farms  was  rainy 
and  dark.  It  was  only  by  rolling  the 
trousers  above  his  knees  that  the- 
writer  could  get  part  way  into  the  12- 
acre  Sweet  clover  pasture  on  which  ap¬ 
proximately  50  cows  were  grazing.  In 
fact  the  reason  we  invaded  it  at  all 
that  day  was  to  look  over  a  newborn 
calf  of  the  banner  cow  of  the  herd — 
which  we  couldn't  see  until  we  came 
right  up  to  the  young  “rascal,”  happily 
a  heifer  from  a  100-lb.  cow.  There  have 
not  been  sufficient  cows  on  this  field  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  growth  (the  pic¬ 
ture  taken  July  10).  But  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  visitor  failed  to  find  any  plant 
that  had  not  been  cropped  back  at  the 
top.  There  isn’t  a  spear  of  any  kind 
of  grass  in  this  pasture ;  the  entire 
grazing  ration  of  these  cows  is  Sweet 
clover,  and  they  are  driven  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  to  it  both  morning  and 
night.  Every  cow  in  the  picture  can 
be  seen  actually  eating  Sweet  clover. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  PLANTS.— The 
cropping  back  of  the  tops  has  caused 
the  plants  to  shoot  freely  from  the 
axillary  buds  lower  down,  but  still 
even  in  the  picture  a  considerable  array 
of  white  blossoms  may  be  seen.  This 
maturity  is  bound  to  weaken  the  Sweet 
clover  plant,  besides  this  the  cows  by 
necessity  in  walking  through  the  mass 
have  tangled  it  and  bent  and  broken 
off  much  of  the  growth  so  that  Mr. 

Colton  is  yet  asking  himself  just  how 
this  rank  growth  is  going  to  hold  out 
in  late  Summer.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Colton  has  been  grazing 
Sweet  clover  for  several  years,  and 
finds  it  all  right  when  it  can  be  kept 
down  by  grazing— yet  how  to  handle 


these  rank  and  prodigious  growths  that  run  away 
from  his  cows  is  a  phase  that  he  is  just  now  working 
upon. 

FEEDING  SYSTEM.— These  cows  have  a  grain 
and  silage  ration  in  the  stanchions,  so  it  was  in 
order  to  inquire  if  the  grain  and  silage  eaten  was 
greater  than  with  cows  on  grasses — the  reply  was 
that  there  was  no  evident  difference.  The  herd 
right  then  was  producing  close  to  a  ton  of  milk  a 
day.  There  has  been  no  case  of  bloat,  but  the  herds¬ 
man  explained  that  in  the  Spring  the  cows  were 
not  turned  on  wret  clover  nor  let  out  when  hungry ; 


they  have  already  had  silage  and  concentrates.  Do 
these  cows  really  eat  freely  of  the  Sweet  clover? 
The  cows  go  out  about  6  :30  A.  M.,  but  the  picture 
could  not  be  taken  until  about  8  o’clock  on  account 
of  light  conditions — an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
cows  had  gone  to  graze  they  were  still  grazing.  Of 
course,  earlier  in  the  season  before  the  clover 
branched  a  fill  would  be  acquired  sooner.  Then  a 
skeptical  examination  of  the  manure  convinced  the 
visiting  inquirer  that  the  cows  seemed  to  be  eating 
a  full  and  usual  quota  of  green  stuff. 

FARM  ROTATION.  —  The  rotation  on  Colton 


A  Bunch  of  Young  Stock.  Fig.  505 


in  fact  Colton  cows  never  get  that  feeling,  for  even  Farms  is  small  grains  (largely  barley,  but  also  both 
when  going  to  Sweet  clover  both  morning  and  night  wheat  and  oats),  Sweet  clover,  corn,  cabbage  for 

kraut.  In  seeding  Sweet  clover  with 
oats  or  barley  Mr.  Colton  and  his 
herdsman  both  cautioned  against  sow¬ 
ing  them  at  the  same  time.  In  their 
practice  the  oats  and  barley  must  have 
several  inches  of  a  start  or  the  clover 
will  get  so  rank  among  the  oats  that 
harvesting  and  drying  the  grain  in  the 
shock  is  badly  interfered  with  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  heavy  Sweet  clover  tops.  Mr. 
Colton  has  inoculated  his  fields  and 
uses  15  lbs.  of  doubly  scarified  seed  to 
the  acre,  having  raised  the  seeding 
from  12  lbs. — he  advises  heavy  seeding. 

Colton  Farms  raises  every  heifer 
calf.  By  Fig.  507  the  reader  can 
see  that  manure  is  hauled  out  every 
day— this  isn’t  just  an  orthodox  theory, 
for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  stone 
barn  foundation  and  of  the  posts  sup¬ 
porting  the  track  shows  no  manure 
stains — the  reader  can  see  this  in  the 
picture !  Mr.  Colton  doesn't  try  to 
raise  Sweet  clover  on  wet  land. 

HAY  OR  CABBAGE.  —  Mr.  Col¬ 
ton's  farm  squad  had  been  making  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  but  rain  had  caught  the  op¬ 
erations.  Commenting  upon  this  Mr. 
Colton  explained  that  he  is  purposely 
crowding  hay  out  of  his  farm  system, 
for  he  can  grow  25  tons  of  cabbage 
per  acre  in  rotation  and  the  cabbage 
sells  for  $6  to  the  factory.  The  farms 
can  buy  the  sweet  kind  of  green  hay 
they  require  for  $25  per  ton.  and  Mr. 
Colton  says  in  competition  with  the 
cabbage  crop  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
competition  with  catchy  hay-making 
weather  on  the  other  hand  it  pays  to 
buy  the  hay  and  have  his  farm  force 
raise  cabbage.  On  one  plot  of  three 
acres  Mr.  Colton  raised  107  tons  of 
kraut  cabbage  the  second  year  after 
Sweet  clover  (immediately  following 
corn  for  silage).  Just  off  the  highway 
was  an  18-acx*e  field  of  deep-green  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  just  well  headed  out,  with 
Sweet  clover  seeding  due  to  be  about 
up  to  the  binder  platform  by  grain 
harvesting  time. .  Last  year  this  same 
field  produced  457  tons  of  cabbage.  Mr. 
Colton  is  not  a  sweeping  extremist 
with  regard  to  Sweet  clover  —  the 
younger  heifer  calves  were  in  stalls 
and  received  bright  hay  in  yards ;  the 
coming  yearlings  were  on  grass  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  yearlings  coming  two 
were  in  grass  pastures  that  opened  into 
a  Sweet  clover  field — permitting  a 
choice. 

These  cows  were  snapped  on  high 
ground,  where  they  naturally  prefer 
to  graze ;  lower  down  the  clover  was 
midway  up  to  their  backs.  Nobody 
who  fully  realizes  the  significance  of 
humus  and  who  knows  the  “kick” 
that  comes  from  inoculated  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  legumes  will  doubt  for  a 
minute  the  pep  such  a  crop  in  rotation 
is  bound  to  give  the  soil. 

Later  if  these  Sweet  clover  fields 
keep  on  growing  so  rowdily  ahead  of 
the  cows  at  Colton  Farms,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Colton  will  devise  some  practical 
means  of  heading  them  back  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  vigor  of  the  plant  into  the 


Barn  and  Silos  at  Colton  Farms.  Fig.  506 
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Manure  is  Cleared  Out  Daily'.  Fig.  507 


Coios  in  the  Siveet  Clover.  Fig.  504 
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later  Summer  months — in  fact  he  mentioned  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  a  grain  hinder  this  year.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  a  high  stubble  in  case  of  Sweet  clover, 
or  the  plant  will  be  killed ;  on  Colton  Farms  the  cur¬ 
ing  and  utilization  of  these  Sweet  clover  sheaves  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  so  with  his  practical  and  con¬ 
servative  attitude  Mr.  Colton  is  following  the  policy 
of  “watchful  waiting.”  g.  p.  willlams. 

Ohio. 


American  Agriculture’s  Balance  Sheet 

THE  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  IT. 

S.  Agricultural  Department  figures  each  year  as 
closely  as  possible  the  annual  income  of  American 
farmers — gross  and  net.  They  make  gross  income 
from  July,  1926,  to  June,  1927,  $12,OSO,000,000 
against  $12,670,000,000  for  the  similar  period  the 
year  before.  That  means  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent, 
which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  prices  of 
cotton.  There  were  also  smaller  incomes  for  feed 
grains,  apples  and  potatoes,  with  a  little  larger  re¬ 
turns  for  live  stock  and  its  products. 

The  total,  gross  income  is  made  up  of  $9,549,000,- 
000  computed  as  cash  income  from  sales,  and  $2,531,- 
000,000,  the  value  of  food  and  fuel  consumed  on 
farms.  The  preceding  year  the  cash  income  from 
sales  was  $10,135,000,000  and  the  value  of  food  and 
fuel  consumed  on  farms,  $2,535,000,000. 

As  for  net  income  (after  deducting  expenses),  this 
year  it  is  estimated  at  $2,440,000,000  against  $3,0S2,- 
000,000  for  the  preceding  year.  This  means  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  20  per  cent  in  net  income. 

The  following  table  shows  comparative  figures  for 
certain  products : 

Cash  Yearly  Income  from  Sales 


1920  1927 

Dairv  and  poultry  . $3,589,000,000  $3,754,000,000 

Meat  animals  .  2,848,000,000  2.892,000.000 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  1,080.000.000  1,511,000,000 

Grains  .  1.594,000,000  1,456,000,000 

Cotton  and  cottonseed  .  .  1.794,000,000  1,291,000,000 

Out  of  the  year's  earnings  the  farmers  paid  $0,- 

721,000,000  which  was  divided  as  follows : 

Wages  to  hired  labor  . '^o'ow-'a!!o'ooo 

Operating  costs  .  '  do 

Taxes  on  investments . 

Inputs  .  . . . •••  ljU'i-jUUUjUU'' 

Interest  on  debts  .  750,000,000 

The  earnings  for  the  average  farm  owner  for 
labor,  capital  and  management  declined  from  $922 
in  1926  to  $853  in  1927.  If  we  allow  4%  per  cent 
interest  on  the  farm  s  net  capital  invested  these 
figures  fall  to  $690  and  $62 <.  If  we  allow  the  farmer 
and  his  family  such  wages  as  would  be  paid  for 
hired  labor,  the  net  income  would  be  wiped  out  and 
the  interest  on  capital  reduced  to  2.7  per  cent.  Take 
the  industry  as  a  whole  the  net  earnings  available 
for  capital  and  management  as  percentages  of  all 
capital  employed  decreased  from  5.2  per  cent  to  4.- 
per  cent,  whereas  comparable  percentages  earned  by 
all  corporations  on  their  total  capital  investment  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  about  13  per  cent  in  1925  as  com¬ 
puted  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  and  available  data  indicate  that  about 
the  same  percentage  was  earned  in  1926. 

The  returns  from  agricultural  production  have 
been  earned  on  declining  values  of  agricultural 
capital.  Between  January,  1926  and  January,  1927, 
agricultural  capital  declined  from  $59,712,000,000  to 
$5S.255.000,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,457,000,000. 

Compared  with  earnings  for  the  preceding  year, 
the  return  for  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
declined  nearly  10  per  cent,  wages  paid  to  hired 
hands  increased  2  per  cent,  while  the  earnings  of 


factory  employes  were  as 
1925-26. 


high  in  1926-27  as  in 


Sodium  Fluosilicate  as  an  Insecticide 

THE  Mexican  beetle,  which  appeared  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  our  country  in  1918,  proved  to  be  a 
pest  which  would  not  yield  to  the  insecticides  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  This  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1920  and  1921  with  many  new  materials 
for  combating  this  bean  pest,  among  which  was 
sodium  fluosilicate.  Happily,  this  white  powder 
proved  very  successful  in  controlling  the  bean  bee¬ 
tle,  and  was  soon  tried  for  the  potato  beetle,  potato 
flea-beetle,  cucumber  beetle,  poultry  lice  and  cotton 
boll-weevil.  In  all  cases  it  proved  successful  and  at 
that  time  showed  no  serious  injury  to  plants  when 
diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  nine  parts  of  lime, 
except  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  ratliei'  ten¬ 
der  plant.  . 

Since  these  pioneer  experiments  in  Tennessee, 
sodium  fluosilicate  has  been  rather  widely  used 
against  various  insect  pests  and  has,  in  most  cases, 
proved  satisfactory.  The  author  used  it  in  1925  for 
the  control  of  the  cucumber  beetle  on  melons  and 
increased  the  production  of  melons  on  the  dusted 


plots  over  those  not  treated  to  the  extent  of  from 
$400  to  $500  an  acre.  In  these  rather  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  the  plants  suffered  no  burning,  and  were 
not  injured  or  stunted.  On  the  other  hand,  cucum¬ 
ber  plants  treated  on  Long  Island  were  burned 
rather  severely  in  some  instances.  Whether  this  in¬ 
jury  was  due  to  climatic  conditions,  impure  material, 
or  to  improper  dilutions  we  do  not  know. 

In  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  sodium  fluosilicate 
has  been  very  successfully  used  against  blister  bee¬ 
tles  occurring  on  Soy  beans  and  Alfalfa.  It  has 
apparently  become  a  standard  remedy  for  these 
hitherto  uncontrollable  pests. 

The  commercial  product  containing  98  to  99  per 
cent  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  when  diluted  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  to  two  parts  of  hydrated  lime,  gives  fair 
to  excellent  control  of  the  bean-leaf  beetle  when 
dusted  on  the  undersides  of  the  bean  leaves.  When 
several  successive  applications  of  the  mixture  are 
made  on  tender  foliage  there  may  be  some  burning. 

Extended  experiments  with  sodium  fluosilicate  on 
cotton  shows  that  it  is  more  effective  in  destroying 
the  boll-weevil  than  calcium  arsenate,  and  that  the 
injury  to  the  foliage  of  cotton  is  of  no  importance. 

Sodium  fluosilicate  has  also  been  used  in  baits  for 


Well-grown  Bush  Lima.  Fig.  508 

poisoning  grasshoppers.  When  so  used  at  the  rate 
of  4  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  bran  it  was  more  effective  in* 
killing  grasshoppers  than  Paris  green  or  sodium  ar¬ 
senate.  It  has  also  proved  most  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  chicken  lice,  and  will  probably  become  the 
standard  remedy  for  these  pests.  Cockroaches  are 
also  destroyed  and  repelled  by  it. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  powder  has  also 
been  successfully  tried  on  potatoes  against  the  po¬ 
tato  beetle.  More  extended  and  thorough  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  material  in 
order  to  determine  what  dosage  potatoes  will  stand 
without  injury  and  what  strength  is  needed  to  kill 
the  beetles. 

It  therefore  appears  from  the  experiments  al¬ 
ready  made  that  sodium  fluosilicate  is  proving  to  be 
a  very  useful  insecticide  for  widely  different  insects, 
and  the  evidence  indicates  a  much  wider  application 
of  the  material,  the  limits  of  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  further  experiments,  many  of  which 
are  now  under  way.  Since  the  powder  is  both  a 
stomach  poison  and  a  repellent  it  may  be  called  a 
double-acting  insecticide.  Some  insects,  notably  the 
cotton  boll-weevil  and  cockroaches,  are  irritated  by 
the  material  getting  on  their  feet,  and  in  attempting 
to  clean  their  feet  by  drawing  them  through  the 
mouth  the  insects  are  poisoned. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  sodium 
fluosilicate  is  poisonous  to  man,  although  not  highly 
so,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  containers 
plainly  labelled  poison.  glenn  w.  iierrick. 


Keeping  Guinea  Pigs 

I  am  a  mother  with  three  young  children  who  are 
not  of  an  age  to  be  left  alone,  while  I  go  out  to  work, 
and  I  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  leave  them.  Our 
neighborhood  is  not  so  Christianlike  that  it  will  help 
one  another  unless  it  is  well  paid.  I  can  get  no  one  to 
stay  even  through  the  day  for  less  than  $7.50  and 
board  per  week.  Then  I  earn  $12  and  pay  carfare  out, 
it  amounting  to  $1.75  to  $2,  and  pay  $7.50  to  care¬ 
taker  and  then  have  to  do  all  my  work  beside.  I  think 
of  raising  white  mice,  rats,  eavies,  and  rabbits  at 
home  for  laboratory  uses.  The  Laboratory  Supply  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  sent  me  its  literature  on  this 
subject,  offering  to  buy  back  all  I  raise  at  a  given  price, 
say  60c  per  pair  for  January,  February,  March,  and 
lesser  prices  for  the  other  months.  Mice,  white  rats, 


not  less  than  50c  per  pair  year-round  prP".  Cavies 
and  rabbits  price  varies  from  80c  for  3  1  s.  to  $1.50 
for  4*4  lbs.  and  over.  I  have  no  capital  to  start  with, 
and  must  invest  $10  in  cash  to  secure  my  starting  stock. 
They  won’t  buy  any  stock  if  they  know  that  it  has  been 
inoculated  or  bred  from  inoculated  stock,  as  it  renders 
them  useless  for  experimental  work.  My  husband  is 
determined  I  shall  try  every  means  to  learn  that  the 
company  is  reliable  before  I  put  a  cent  into  it.  Do 
you  know  where  the  sale  of  such  animals  would  bring 
a  better  income  ?  MRS.  w.  D. 

WE  know  just  exactly  how  this  woman  feels, 
and  appreciate  her  desire  to  develop  some 
business  that  will  yield  a  fair  income  while  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  be  at  home.  The  fact  is  this  work-at- 
home  problem  is  one  of  the  big  questions  confronting 
many  women.  The  firm  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
“buy-back”  concerns,  that  is,  they  agree  to  buy  all 
surplus  stock.  IVe  do  not  believe  ^uch  a  scheme  is 
possible,  and  we  consider  this  offer  in  the  line  of 
“bait”  for  selling  stock.  We  would  not  advise  going 
into  any  such  arrangements.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  colleges  and  laboratories  use  numbers  of 
these  little  animals  in  making  scientific  experiments. 
They  tell  us  that  their  needs  are  easily  supplied — 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  animals 
they  need.  Should  the  plan  suggested  by  this  com¬ 
pany  be  generally  taken  up  there  would  be  so  many 
of  these  guinea  pigs  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dispose  of  them.  We  have  tried  for  some  years  to 
find  anyone  who  has  made  a  living,  or  anything  like 
it.  by  keeping  these  animals.  We  have  never  found 
one.  Some  people  make  a  small  income  by  keeping  a 
few  guinea  pigs  as  a  side  line — with  poultry  or  a 
garden.  As  this  woman  is  situated  she  could  not 
expect  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  it  as  she  is  now 
earning,  and  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  kindness  to 
encourage  her. 

Orange  Pulp  for  Feeding 

THE  development  of  the  trade  in  California 
oranges  has  been  remarkable.  It  was  at  first 
local.  There  were  fexv  large  orange  groves.  Then 
came  organization  and  improved  transportation.  It 
became  a  national  industry.  Oranges  were  sent 
everywhere.  Culling  and  packing  to  a  standard  left 
great  quantities  of  cull  or  small  oranges  at  the 
packing-houses.  It  did  not  pay  to  ship  this  smaller 
fruit,  but  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  it  at  some 
price.  That  led  to  the  preparation  of  orange  juice 
and  various  forms  of  preserves.  Still  there  were  left 
great  quantities  of  orange  pulp — the  solids  out  of 
which  the  juice  had  been  pressed.  Modern  big 
business  is  now  conducted  so  carefully  and  so  close 
that  the  profits,  if  any,  are  made  in  saving  wastes 
or  giving  wastes  some  financial  value.  Observing 
the  feeding  value  of  dried  beet  pulp  the  orange 
workers  began  experimenting  with  the  orange  pulp 
from  their  factories. 

Bulletin  427  from  the  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
It  has  been  found  that  dried  orange  pulp  is  just 
about  equal  to  dried  beet  pulp  in  feeding  value.  The 
wet  pulp — taken  direct  from  the  factory  and  fed  to 
cattle — proved  a  good  feed,  but  could  not  be  shipped 
for  any  great  distance.  This  pulp  consists  of  the 
rind,  flesh  and  seeds  of  the  orange,  with  a  small 
amount  of  seeds  and  oil.  The  dried  pulp  contains 
about  12%  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  beet  and  orange  pulp  shows  the  following 
values : 

Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 


Beet  pulp . 8.S0  58.30  .97 

Orange  pulp*. . 7.85  66.8  1.60 


No  record  is  given  of  the  vitamins,  but  most 
likely  the  orange  pulp  has  more  of  this  substance. 
The  ground  orange  pulp  is  said  to  look  like  fine 
eornmeal.  Cattle  do  not,  at  first,  like  the  orange 
pulp,  but  they  learn  to  eat  it,  and  it  is  usually  fed 
with  grains  that  they  do  like.  This  bulletin  states 
(hat  cattle  do  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  oranges  with  much 
relish.  We  have  seen  in  Florida  cattle  reach  up, 
pull  an  orange  from  the  tree  and  grind  it  in  their 
mouth — apparently  enjoying  the  juice.  The  feeding 
of  this  orange  pulp  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particu¬ 
lar  effect  upon  the  milk  or  fat  production. 

We  think  the  use  of  this  dried  orange  pulp  will 
develop  into  large  proportions.  There  is  another 
fruit  by-product  that  should  be  considered  with  it — • 
that  is  dried  apple  pomace.  The  neglect  of  this 
valuable  food  in  this  age  of  saving  has  been  almost 
criminal.  Some  of  it  is  fed — right  from  the  cider 
mill.  There  are  cases  where  silos  have  been  filled 
with  the  damp  pomace  in  the  Fall  and  fed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  like  ordinary  silage.  In  some  cases 
pomace  has  been  dried  and  sold  like  dried  beet  pulp 
—giving  good  feeding  returns.  If  the  orange  grow¬ 
ers  can  make  a  commercial  feed  out  of  orange  pulp 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  pomace  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  same  way,  and  used  for  feeding  in 
the  orchard  districts. 
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Time  for  the  Cover  Crop 


Part  I 


EVERY  year  comes  a  call  for  information  about 
cover  crops.  Again  and  again  we  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  a  little  different  language.  What 
we  call  a  “cover  crop”  is  one  seeded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  intended  to  hold  the  land  or  cover 
it  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  It  may  be  seeded 
in  late  Summer  right  in  some  standing  crop,  or  we 
may  want  to  harvest  the  regular  Summer  crop  and 
(lien  seed  the  cover  crop.  An  illustration  of  the 
first  kind  of  a  cover  crop  would  be  rye  and  clover  or 
some  similar  seed  combination  put  right  into  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  A  cover  crop  of  the 
other  sort  would  be  rye  seeded  after  potatoes  Iiave 
been  dug  and  the  vines  raked  off.  There  are  dozens 
of  combinations  in  cover  crops. 

The  object  of  the  cover  crop  is  two-fold.  One  is 
to  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  On  the  average 
farm  there  is  not  enough  stable  manure  to  cover 
all  the  fields.  We  cannot  buy  it  as  we  formerly  did. 
Usually,  the  more  fertilizers  we  use  the 
greater  the  need  of  keeping  the  soil 
well  filled  with  organic  matter.  The 
cover  crop  enables  us  to  permit  the  soil 
to  manure  itself,  while  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  idle,  and  the  cover  crop  saves 
as  well  as  adds  plant  food  to  the  soil. 

If  soil  is  left  bare  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  there  is  a  direct  loss  of 
plant  food  through  washing  and  drain¬ 
age. —This  is  especially  true  of  hilly  or 
sloping  land  which  has  been  heavily 
manured  or  fertilized.  It  would  be 
particularly  true  of  a  cold,  slow-grow¬ 
ing  season  like  the  present.  Chemical 
action  goes  on  in  all  our  soils,  through 
the  warmer  months.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  actions  is  the  formation 
of  nitrates.  This  involves  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  like 
coarse  manure  or  sod,  and  changing 
these  coarser  forms  to  soluble  forms — 
which  may  be  utilized  by  plants.  To 
make  a  homely  and  human  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  might  say  that  a  man  may 
have  land,  cattle,  certain  stocks  and 
bonds,  mortgages  or  notes.  These  rep¬ 
resent  property,  but  it  may  not  be 
a  rail able — the  grocer,  the  baker  or  the 
landlord  will  not  accept  such  property 
in  payment  for  debts.  It,  must  be 
turned  into  money  or  some  form  of 
property  as  convenient  and  safe  as 
money  before  it  can  be  called  available 
for  meeting  most  obligations.  And  the 
more  “liquid”  or  available  the  money 
is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  lost.  A 
man  cannot  very  well  lose  a  farm,  but 
if  he  sells  the  farm  and  turns  it  into 
money  there  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which 
it  may  easily  be  lost  unless  he  puts  it 
in  a  bank  or  into  some  form  of  securi¬ 
ty  which  can  be  held  safely. 

This  is  not  unlike  the  situation 
found  when  land  that  has  been  well 
manured  or  fertilized  is  left  bare — that 
is,  without  a  living  crop.  This  nitri¬ 
fication  or  change  to  nitrates  does  not 
usually  proceed  rapidly  until  late  in  the  Summer. 
The  soil  must  be  moist  and  warm  for  this  process  to 
go  on  at  its  best,  and  we  can  see  that  in  a  season 
like  this  one  the  full  power  of  this  process  would 
hardly  be  felt  until  August  when  crops  like  corn  or 
potatoes  have  about  reached  their  prime.  Thus  the 
soil  is  likely  to  become  well  filled  with  these  nitrates 
when  there  are  few  living  crops  besides  weeds  to 
take  them  up  and  absorb  them.  That  being  so  there 
must  be  a  loss ;  for  unless  they  are  used  at  once  by 
living  plants,  most  of  these  nitrates  will  be  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  lost  to  the  following  crops.  A 
wash  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  un¬ 
derground — through  the  soil — will  take  away  these 
valuable  nitrates  if  the  field  is  left  bare. 

This,  then,  gives  us  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  cover  crop — be  it  weeds,  grass,  grain  or  some 
seeded  crop- — -pays  a  farmer.  Such  a  crop  occupies 
the  ground  with  active,  living  roots  that  reach  every¬ 
where  and  take  up  these  nitrates.  Seed  rye  and 
clover  in  a  cornfield  and  after  the  corn  is  cut,  take 
a  spade  and  dig  into  the  soil.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  a  perfect  network  of  roots  filling  the  soil  and 
running  everywhere.  They  take  up  the  available 
plant  food  and  hold  it.  Then  these  living  roots — 
running  everywhere — add  life  to  the  soil  and  give  it 
what  is  known  as  “character.”  Not  only  that,  and 
in  addition  to  filling  the  soil  with  organic  matter, 


Father  and  the  boy  are  in  for  an  afternoon’s  sport.  They  will  get  no  trout,  sitting 
so  close  to  the  brook,  hut  may  get  bites  from  the  dace  and  shiner  tribe  which  do  not 

mind  seeing  the  fisherman. 


which  will  substitute  for  manure,  this  active  growth, 
starting  in  early  Spring  will  help  drain  or  dry  out 
the  soil  so  it  may  be  worked  earlier  than  soil  not  so 
covered.  These  are  part  of  the  reasons  for  using  a 
cover  crop.  What  seeds  to  use  and  how  to  use  them 
will  come  next. 


The  Women  and  the  Tractor 

SINCE  we  printed  the  pictures  of  women  who 
were  supposed  to  be  driving  tractors  in  the 
field,  we  have  had  quite  a  little  correspondence  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  people 
think  of  this  proposition.  Generally  speaking,  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  that  driving  an  ordinary  tractor 
is  a  little  too  hard  work  for  their  women  folks,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  ask  them  to  do  it  whenever  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
and  strong  woman  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
trouble  when  the  women  are  careful  about  driving- 
on  rough  ground.  Slender,  delicate  women,  however, 
have  often  been  seriously  injured  in  their  efforts  to 


help  along  the  farm  work  by  plowing  or  harrowing 
with  a  tractor.  There  are  cases  of  emergency  where 
if  seems  necessary  that  some  help  of  this  kind 
should  be  given,,  and  in  such  cases,  it  appears  that 
the  women  come  to  the  rescue  and  willingly  do  their 
best  to  help  out.  Some  farmers  say  that  they  think 
il  far  safer  to  permit  their  wives  to  drive  tractors 
than  to  have  them  drive  a  spirited  farm  team.  In 
fact,  there  are  cases  where  farmers  do  not  worry  at 
all  when  their  careful  wives  mount  the  tractor  and 
drive  off  to  the  field,  while  they  would  be  constantly 
worrying  if  they  knew  that  the  women  folks  were 
out  of  sight  in  the  field  driving  one  of  the  farm 
teams.  Some  of  the  tractor  agents  seem  to  try  to 
make  a  great  selling  point  out  of  the  idea  that  a 
tractor  will  enable  the  wife  to  perform  most  of  the 
hired  man's  team  work.  We  doubt  if  that  ever  ap¬ 
pealed  very  much  to  a  good  farmer,  and  it  is  not  a 
good  point  for  the  agent  to  make.  We  have  seen 
women  use  a  tractor  at  hauling  loads.  Some  of 
them  drive  and  the  tractor  is  hitched  to  the  rope  of 
the  horse  fork,  and  there  are  other  cases  where  the 
women  can  help  greatly  at  lighter  forms  of  labor. 
Most  of  them  are  glad  to  be  of  help  in  this  way 
when  they  are  in  good  health  and  can  do  this  work 
without  being  shaken  and  wrenched.  That,  however, 
is  about  as  far  as  it  should  go.  We  hear  of  cases 
v  here  women  run  farms  of  their  own  and  do  all 


their  plowing  and  harrowing  through  the  use  of 
tractors.  We  never  were  able  to  actually  find  one  of 
these  cases  but  were  told  about  them.  Yet  we  think 
these  women  must  be  exceptionally  strong  and  in 
such  physical  condition  that  they  could  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  this  labor  as  well  as  a  man.  We 
think  it  a  mistake  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
idea  of  having  the  women  work  a  tractor.  The  will¬ 
ing  woman  encouraged  to  do  this  kind  of  work  may 
easily  overdo  it  and  injure  herself  severely. 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  points  made  in  this 
tractor  discussion.  Some  women  tell  with  much 
pride  of  what  they  have  done  on  the  tractor,  while 
here  is  a  letter  from  a  farmer : 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  paper,  and  I 
saw  picture  on  page  781  of  woman  driving  the  tractor. 
I  must  say  it  is  no-  place  for  a  woman  to  be  riding  a 
tractor  or  any  other  farm  machine.  A  woman’s  place 
is  not  on  the  farm  working.  Women  have  all  they  can 
do  around  the  house  or  home.  Let  one  ask  the  man  to 
help  her  in  the  house ;  he  will  have  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  do  outdoors.  I  know  one  up  here  who  will  scold  his 
wife  if  she  asks  a  little  help  from  him,  but  if  he  wants 
anything  she  must  let  her  own  work  go  and  help  him, 
no  matter  how  she  may  feel  or  what  her  work  may  be. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  Governor 
would  pass  a  law  to  stop  men  taking 
their  wives  out  on  the  farm  to  work. 

N.  Y. 


Selling  Real  Estate 

I  have  a  farm  which  I  think  of  offering 
for  sale.  It  is  a  fruit  farm  with  over 
40  acres  in  apples,  and  with  some  other 
fruits.  There  are  about  115  acres  in  all. 
I  am  unable  to  carry  on  the  place  as  I 
would  like,  and  thus  it  seems  best  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  property.  Can  you  give  me 
some  advice  about  selling  such  a  pla.ee 
through  real  estate  agents?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  _  try  to  sell  it  myself — 
through  advertising?  How  much  can  I 
safely  leave  as  a  mortgage  on  such  prop¬ 
erty?  c.  v.  w. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  usually  wise,  for  people  in  your 
situation,  to  list  your  property  with 
all  the  good,  substantial  real  estate 
agencies  in  your  vicinity.  There  are 
just  two  things  that  you  want  to  guard 
yourself  against  in  listing  your  prop¬ 
erty  with  real  estate  agents — don't  pay 
any  advance  fee  to  real  estate  agents 
on  any  pretext  of  selling  your  property, 
and  don't  sign  any  contract  or  listing 
blank  that  would  obligate  you  to  pay 
the  real  estate  agent  a  commission  on 
the  sale  unless  the  agent  in  question  is 
responsible  for  putting  you  in  touch 
with  the  buyer.  In  other  words,  leave 
yourself  free  to  sell  the  property  your¬ 
self  or  by  any  other  means  without 
putting  yourself  under  any  obligations 
to  the  real  estate  agents  with  whom 
you  list  the  property. 

In  the  matter  of  the  amount  that 
you  might  safely  leave  as  a  mortgage 
on  the  farm,  this  would  depend  upon 
the.  buyer.  If  you  felt  sure  that  you 
were  selling  to  an  experienced  fruit 
grower,  you  might  safely  leave  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price, 
while  if  selling  to  a  man  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  fruit  trees,  you  can¬ 
not  safely  leave  a  greater  amount  on 
the  mortgage  than  you  feel  the  farm 
would  be  worth  without  the  trees. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  advertise  the  place 
direct  in  a  small  way,  as  well  as  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  real  estate  agents.  A  little  advertisement 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers  published  along  the 
Hudson  River,  Newburgh  or  Kingston  might  possi¬ 
bly  find  a  customer  for  you.  Of  course,  advertising- 
farm  property  is  pretty  uncertain ;  as  you  probably 
appreciate,  the  demand  is  not  very  great  for  farms 
of  any  kind  at  the  present  time.  It  often  pays  to 
write  a  good,  bright  description  of  the  farm,  taking- 
care  to  have  all  the  statements  accurate,  and  have  it 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  or  circular  for  distribution. 
That  can  be  sent  to  all  who  answer  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  to  others  whose  names  you  obtain. 


Use  of  Ice  Cream 

THE  total  consumption  of  ice  cream  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  1926  is  given  as  324,665,000  gallons.  This 
is  about  two  million  gallons  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  In  1910  the  total  consumption  was  95,- 
450,000  gallons.  That  means  a  great  increase,  which 
will  continue.  Yet  this  immense  use  of  “cream” 
represents  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  This  year  the  cool,  damp  weather  has  been 
bad  for  the  business.  We  are  told  that  in  England 
the  situation  became  so  bad  that  ice  cream  dealers 
met  at  a  church  and  made  public  prayers  for 
warmer  weather. 
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Seed  Wheat 

KINDS  that  yield  better. 

Eight  proven  varieties. 
Smooth-Chaff  or  Bearded  types. 

Grown  for  Seed  —  on  the 
famous  wheat-soils  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  .  .  Cleaned  right. 
Free  from  cockle,  garlic/rye, 
weeds.  Graded  and  sound  .  .  . 
Prices  right ! 

NEW  CATALOG  FREE 

Write  today  for  this  free  book. 
Gives  all  details.  Shows  the 
way  to  an  improved  turnout  in 
your  Wheat-crop  next  harvest. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  IE 

LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

(LANCASTER  COUNTY) 


Hairy  Vetch  Seed 

The  best  cover  crop  to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch 
and  Bye  mixed-  We  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a 
natural  mixture  and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  imported  vetch  seed. 

Mixture  containing  30  per  cent  vetch  (18  lbs 
in  a  bu.l,  S3. 7 5  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 

Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu.,  or 
more.  Sow  bu.  per  acre  last  of  August. 

We  can  supply  pure  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  a  lb. 
or  $11.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  August  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

CEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

“  Grown  in  Vermont ,  If  a  Hardy'* 


OTD  iU/DCDD  V  Di  ANTQ  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

0  IllflllOtlirU  iLAlliO  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Flashes  of  Color  for  Your  Garden! 

A  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

3  Peonies — Pink,  White,  Red  -  50c 
6  Iris,  Four  Colors  -  -  -  -  10c 

Many  Other  Specials  in  Our  Free  Bargain  Catalogue. 

Krider  Nurseries  107  Bristol  Ave.  Middlebury,  Indiana 


Sent 

by  Express  or  Parcel 

Post 

All  Varieties 

F.  O.  B.  Sewell 

100 

600 

6  000 

1,000  or  More 

35c 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

65c 

2.00 

8.50 

8.00 

50c 

1.85 

2.75 

2.50 

60c 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

FIELD 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

PLANTS 


Catalog  Free.  C.  E. 


PLANTS 


1000,  $2.00. 


POSTPAID — Celery— 100,  50<-: 
300,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3  00 
Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500,  $1.00: 

W.  8.  FOKl>  A  SON  Hartly,  Del. 


CELERY^P HANTS 
ABBAGE  “ 

IT.  C.  Richman 


$3.00  Per  lOOO 
2.00  “  “ 

Malaga.  N.  J.  I 


AMERICAN  HUT  JOURNAL 


Official  Journal.  Copy  20c. 
$2  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Farm  and  Garden 


Sick  Raspberry  Canes 

Last  year  three  hills  of  my  raspberries 
got  siek,  but  the  rest  of  them  had  a  full 
crop.  This  year  all  got  sick  and  not  more 
than  one-fourth  crop  of  fruit.  Fruit  dried 
up  before  getting  proper  size,  foliage 
turned  yellow  and  dried  up,  new  canes 
as  thrifty  and  healthy  looking  as  could 
be,  but  last  year  they  were  the  same  way. 

Washington,  D.  C.  M.  G. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what 
the  trouble  is,  but  the  suggestions  that 
follow  may  help  you  to  determine  for 
yourself  what  might  be  responsible.  In 
the  first  place  if  you  had  spoken  of  some 
of  the  tips  of  the  new  canes  dying,  we 
should  have  thought  of  borers.  The  blue 
stem  disease  of  raspberries  acts  something 
as  you  have  described,  resulting  in  the 
dwarfing  and  curling  of  the  leaves  on 
bearing  eanes,  and  causing  the  fruit  to 
dry  up  before  it  matures.  The  young 
eanes  appear  vigorous  only  to  succumb 
the  next  season  when  they  fruit.  Anthrae- 
nose  is  another  possibility,  which  you 
should  be  able  to  detect  by  looking  for 
purplish  and  grayish-white  canker-like 
markings  on  the  eanes.  It  is  impossible 
to  check  the  blue  stem  disease  once  it  is 
firmly  established,  so  that  all  the  plants 
must  be  pulled  out  if  this  is  the  trouble. 
The  anthracnose  disease,  however,  can  be 
checked  somewhat  by  spraying  with  4-4- 
50  Bordeaux  (1)  before  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  (2)  when  the  young  shoots  are  6 
in.  high,  and  (3)  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear.  Cut  out  all  the  old  canes 
as  soon  as  they  have  fruited.  Keep  weeds 
down.  Start  with  clean  stock.  H.  B.  T. 


Picking  Cherries 

In  these  days  when  cherries  are  scarce, 
high  in  price  but  as  delicious  as  ever,  it 
is  desirable  to  pick  all  of  them,  even 
those  far  out  on  the  branches.  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  do  this  by  carrying 
a  stout  line  provided  with  a  telegraph 
wire  hook  at  one  end  around v  two  or 
three  branches,  lacing  them  together  like 


a  truss,  thus  getting  their  united  strength, 
sufficient  to  bear  my  weight.  Some 
branches  can  best  be  picked  with  the  aid 
of  a  short  ladder  carried  up  into  the 
tree  and  laced  to  two  branches,  as  shown 
in  the  sketches.  A  hoe  for  pulling  in  the 
branches  is  also  useful,  edwakd  hart. 

Pennsylvania. 

More  About  Aphis 

I  have  several  young  fruit  trees — ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry.  I  sprayed 
them  before  they  budded  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  and  again  when  the  blossoms  start¬ 
ed  to  drop  off  with  a  Bordeaux  spray, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  kill  the  little  green 
bugs  that  are  very  thick  on  the  trees, 
mostly  on  the  new  growth.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  save  any  of  the  fruit  this 
year,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  to 
do  next.  A.  D.  H. 

Patchogue,  N.  T. 

Plant  lice  are  severe  this  season.  You 
can  do  little  at  this  late  date  unless  you 
apply  nicotine  sprays  or  dusts  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  crop.  Con¬ 
trol  is  best  secured  by  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  nicotine-soap  spray  in  early 
Spring  when  apple  leaves  are  out  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Use  three-fourths  pint 
of  nicotine  and  3  lbs.  of  soap  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  h.  b.  t. 


Summer  Pruning 
Grapevines 

I  have  18  grapevines  three  years  old. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  they  have 
many  grapes,  and  long  strong  healthy 
shoots.  Should  these  shoots  be  cut  off  to 
give  more  nourishment  to  the  grapes? 

Portcliester,  N.  Y.  W.  K. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  disturb 
these  young  vines  in  any  way  at  this 
time.  You  would  defeat  the  end  that  you 
suggest  if  you  cut  off  some  of  the  shoots 
at  this  time,  for  the  purpose,  as  you 
state,  of  giving  more  nourishment  to  the 
vine.  The  nourishment  is  manufactured 
in  the  leaf.  F.  E.  gladwin. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Part  II 

Beware  the  “High  Powered.” — And 
now  it  is  the  “high  powered”  salesmen 
who  infest  the  country  as  well  as  the 
town.  A  man  has  been  phoning  and 
phoning  to  come  and  demonstrate  a  won¬ 
derful  new  kind  of  electric  cleaner.  He 
was  put  off  and  put  off.  We  have  a 
cleaner  and  it  seems  to  work  all  right. 
Why  go  and  buy  another?  But  at  last 
the  man  was  told  he  could  come.  The 
Parson  thinks  the  best  time  to  stop  these 
fellows  is  before  they  get  inside  the  door 
but  of  course  they  arouse  your  curiosity 
so  that  you  just  think  you  will  see  what 
it  is  like.  So  this  agent  came.  It  cost 
$60  and  “all  the  attachments  thrown  in 
free,”  but  that  price  is  more  than  the  old 
one  cost  and  we  paid  for  all  the  attach¬ 
ments.  “The  next  lot  is  sure  to  be  higher 
in  price,”  but  that  was  just  what  he  said 
in  regard  to  the  last  one.  The  washing 
machine  we  bought  at  a  great  “demon¬ 
stration  price  for  one  week  only”  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  that  the  price  fell 
to  $30  less  than  we  paid.  Then  a  much 
improved  model  came  out.  Quite  likely 
when  these  fellows  are  so  crazy  to  sell 
there  is  a  better  model  on  the  way  and 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  these  old  things 
before  the  others  are  put  on  the  market. 
The  man  who  sold  us  the  Ford  car  de¬ 
clared  by  all  that  was  good  and.  great 
that  closed  Fords  would  go  up  in  the 
Fall.  In  fact  the  next  lot  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  higher.  Of  course  this  was 
all  bunk.  This  cleaner  agent  cleans  a 
room  for  you  and  the  machine  works  fine. 
Why  shouldn’t  it?  Why  shouldn’t  any 
new  machine  work  fine?  Even  a  new 
Ford  doesn’t  rattle  the  first  five  miles. 
His  orders  are  apparently  that  he  should 
leave  the  cleaner  for  you  to  use  several 
days.  Although  told  we  should  not  buy 
it  he  practically  admits  he  has  to  leave  it 
anyway.  Yesterday  he  came  for  it  and 
hung  on  and  hung  on  and  hung  on  and 
fairly  whined  over  trying  to  sell  the  thing. 
The  Parson  imagines  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock,  who  had  to  work  so  hard  for 
a  dollar  would  have  made  short  work  of 
most  of  this  gang  of  high-powered  sales¬ 
men.  Was  it  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who 
had  a  brother  die  out  West,  and  the  un¬ 
dertaker  wired  on  to  the  eastern  brother 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  send  the  body 
on  for  $100  but  owing  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  he  would  advise  having  the  body 
frozen  for  better  preservation,  which 
would  be  $20  more.  The  brother  wired 
right  back,  sending  $115,  saying,  “You 
need  freeze  only  as  far  as  the  knees,  he 
froze  his  feet  last  Winter.” 

Eating  It  Up.— “When  they  are  young 
they  eat  up  the  bread  and  when  they  are 
old  they  eat  up  the  heart,”  thus  spoke  a 
woman  from  the  “old  country”  to  the 
Parson  the  other  day.  This  she  said  was 
a  common  saying  in  her  country.  To  be 
sure  they  eat  some  bread  but  how  fully 
they  pay  for  it.  And  why  should  they 
eat  out  the  heart  when  they  are  older? 
It  certainly  doesn’t  seem  as  though  it 
were  meant  to  be  so  nor  that  it  ought  to 
be  so.  Another  saying  is,  “When  they 
are  small,  you  know  where  they  are  but 
when  they  are  older,  you  don’t.”  But  if 
a  mother  is  the  companion  and  confident 
of  her  little  girl,  why  will  she  not  be  the 
same  of  her  big  girl?  The  same  and 
more  might  be  said  about  the  father.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  laugh  and  roar  and 
think  every  kind  of  mischief  is  so  cute 
When  children  are  little,  and  then  beat 
them  and  yell  at  them  when  they  are 
older,  and  then  play  the  martyr  act  and 
lay  all  the  trouble  to  the  bad  company 
they  have  fallen  into,  but  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  rests  just  the  same  back,  with  the  par¬ 
ents  when  the  child  was  small.  Many  hold 
now  that  the  main  characteristics  of  a 
child’s  disposition  are  settled  by  the  time 
he  is  two  years  old. 

While  Away.  —  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  or  nicer  than  to  come  home  and 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  doing  something,  have 
tackled  some  job,  while  you  were  away 
and  now  want  you  to  see  it.  The  Parson 
knew  as  soon  as  he  got  home  from  his  10 
days’  absence  that  they  had  something  on 
their  mind  for  him  to  see.  They  stood 
round  and  stood  round  and  at  last  one  of 
them  said,  “Don’t  you  want  to  look  round 
a  little?”  Of  course  the  Parson  did  and 
over  toward  the  pond  we  went.  The  Par¬ 
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son  started  to  make  a  big  new  cooking 
“arch”  just  before  he  went  but  they  had 
done  a  big  job  in  laying  stone  and  im¬ 
proving  it  generally.  They  did  a  wonder¬ 
fully  good  job,  too.  It  was  their  first  at¬ 
tempt  laying  stone.  Then  they  had  found 
an  old  blower  pipe  up  in  the  barn  and 
had  put  it  for  a  draft  to  carry  off  the 
smoke.  It  was  up  to  the  Parson  to  get 
up  the  tables,  which  he  has  since  done, 
and  a  wonderful  place  they  have  over 
there.  As  the  one  pipe  did  not  draw  up 
enough  of  the  smoke  to  suit  them  they 
now  have  got  another  on  top  so  their  flue 
must  be  some  20  ft.  high.  We  went  down 
to  one  of  the  churches  and  brought  16 
boys  up  last  Monday  and  had  a  great 
time.  They  had  a  great  swim  and  boat 
ride  and  then  we  had  cocoa  and  bread  and 
all  hots.  Some  day  this  week  we  shall 
plan  to  have  all  the  gilds  up. 

A  Vacation  School.  —  Last  Sunday 
night  both  the  Methodist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  wore  vestments  and  sat 
up  in  the  chancel  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  village  where  the  Parson 
has  charge,  both  taking  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Tomorrow  night  the  Episcopal 
choir,  vested,  goes  up  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  furnishes  all  the  music. 
This  next  week  all  three  ministers  in  the 
town  run  a  vacation  school  for  five  days 
in  the  town  hall.  Just  how  these  three 
churches  are  going  to  get  together  no  one 
seems  to  know,  but  that  they  have  just 
got  to  get  together  before  long  most 
everyone  seems  to  feel.  In  Prof.  Tayler’s 
new  book  on  Rural  Sociology  he  speaks 
of  this  multiplicity  of  churches  in  small 
towns  as  “criminal,”  and  he  gets  it  just 
right. 

A  Good  Helper. — The  Parson  seems 
to  have  a  little  more  time  this  Summer 
to  enjoy  life  on  the  farm  and  to  go  into 
the  water  with  the  boys.  The  Virginia 
student  who  is  staying  with  us  is  a 
great  help  with  the  services  and  with  all 
the  work  among  the  churches.  The  Par¬ 
son  is  now  planning  to  attend  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Country  Life  Association  meeting  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  and  also  the 
World  Agricultural  Society  meeting  at 
the  same  place.  He  plans  to  go  by  way 
of  Buffalo  and  to  take  in  the  Niagara 
Falls,  for  he  has  never  been  there.  This 
ought  to  be  a  wonderful  trip  and  the  Par¬ 
son  ought  to  have  much  good  stuff  for  his 
next  letter  to  his  R.  N.-Y.  friends. 
George  is  now  entered  at  Storrs  College 
to  begin  work  there  next  Fall.  Mean¬ 
while  he  is  working  for  a  contractor  get¬ 
ting  $4.80  a  day.  He  has  got  enough  to 
give  him  a  good  boost  along  the  first  year 
and  by  the  second  year  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  work  over  there.  Closson 
works  round  the  neighborhood  some  by 
the  day  and  has  his  hens  and  chickens  to 
look  after  and  helps  on  the  farm,  which 
keeps  him  busy.  Shelley  practices  at  his 
music  most  of  the  time.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  the  Parson  is  finishing  this  letter 
there  is  a  sharp  thunder  storm  on,  and  a 
mighty  clap  just  now  knocked  out  both 
the  electric  lights  and  the  telephone.  So 
the  Parson  will  not  try  to  write  any 
more.  Man  does  a  good  deal  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  it  doesn’t  take  old  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  long  to  upset  his  work  when  she  gets 
started  for  a  little  electric  display  on  her 
own  account.  rev.  g.  b.  gilbert. 
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Your  Spare  Time! 

I.  G.W.  BUCK,  Randall 
Co.,  TEXAS,  now  over 
60  years  old,  has  been 
a  successful  Stark  Tree 
Salesman  ever  since  1898. 

Last  Summer,  betweei 
July  6  and  Aug.  27,  he 
sold  $2,088.62 
worth  of  Stark  Fruit 
Trees — just  in  his 
spare  time—in  only 
fair  territory. 

Thousands  of  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Small  Town 
Men  Doing  As  Well ! 

Write  us  for  PROOF!  Let  us  show 
you  the  great  Sales  Opportunities 
that  our  Great  Advertising  Campaign 
-—reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 
homes— places  within  your  grasp. 
Get  terms  QUICK  —  you  are  PAID 
WEEKLY  — the  work  is  healthful, 
pleasant  and  PROFITABLE.  Don’t 
let  your  neighbor  beat  you  to  this 
MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 
Address  Box  S.W.  308 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Ill  Years 


COUPON !  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.  308 

Louisiana,  Mo.  r.-N.  Y. -8  6-27 
Send  me — without  any  obligation  on  my  part 
— complete  facts  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen’s 
Offer. 

Name - 


P.  O- 


-State- 


St.  or  R.  F.  D.  . 


12  DELPHINIUMS  S  ' 75 


POSTPAID 


— .  ( Hardy  Larkspur)  ■■■  - 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  o£  Hardy  Phlox, 
Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Coral 
i.ells.  Blue  Bells,  Hardy  Aster,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox¬ 
glove,  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet 
I’ea,  Hardy  Pink,  Pyretlirum,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia, 
Sweet  William  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter 
and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year,  all 
of  which  may  be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and 
will  bloom  next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hedge  plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Grape,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and 
October  planting.  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plants 
for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  anil  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

MRRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


RIMM  ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Winter-kill 

The  best  proof  of  genuineness.  Ask  for 
free  sample  and  Scott’s  Seed  Guide. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Ce.,  Desk  12,  Marysville,  Ohio 


IRISES  BLOOM 

They  thrive  in  all  soils  and  climates.  For  your  own 
garden  or  to  send  the  folks  back  home.  Irises 
are  a  permanent,  beautiful  reminder  of  your  love. 
SPECIAL  OFFERING-Mother  of  Pearl.  Alcazar,  Lord 
of  June,  Fro,  Emperor,  Afterglow,  Kochi.  Archeve- 
que,  Seminole,  Rhein  Nixe,  Her  Majesty,  Sheki- 
nali,  Isolene,  Madame  Chereau,  Opera,  Quaker 
Lady,  Princess  Beatrice,  Zanardella.  Dr.  Bernice, 
Mav  Queen.  YOUR  CHOICE  postpaid,  labeled  of  4  fov 
SI  00,  10  fov  S2  00  or  the  whole  20  for  $3  00.  Ready 
now.  A.  It.  KATKAMIKK,  Macedon,  N.  X. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness,  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Raves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

The  Rochester  peach  makes  a  superb 
product  when  canned.  It  does  not  per¬ 
mit  such  clean,  clear  syrup  as  do  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  from  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
it  gives  a  rich,  tender,  tasty  product  that 
is  hard  to  improve  upon.  The  few  house¬ 
wives  who  still  put  up  peaches  them¬ 
selves  will  find  Rochester  a  delicious 
change  from  the  old  standby,  Elberta. 

*  *  *  it  * 

Aphis  have  been  especially  bad  this 
season.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  commer¬ 
cial  control  on  large  trees  by  spraying 
under  such  conditions.  The  young  trees 
or  the  grafts  often  suffer  the  most.  For¬ 
tunately  the  hand  duster  and  dusting 
materials  have  been  perfected  to  such  a 
point  that  they  give  good  control,  and 
are  easily  operated.  Pick  a  warm,  still 
day,  give  the  tips  of  the  shoots  a  good 
puff  of  dust,  and  then  return  the  next 
morning  to  enjoy  the  havoc  you  have 
done.  Dipping  is  nowhere  nearly  so  easy, 
and  is  likely  to  result  in  breakage. 

i'fi  sjc  t\i  $ 

The  Stockton  Morello  cherry  is  attrac¬ 
ting  attention  as  a  stock  for  cherries.  The 
stocks  are  propagated  from  suckers,  so 
that  they  are  uniform  and  give  similar 
results.  It  has  been  thought  of  mostly 
as  a  dwarfing  stock,  but  there  are  tlrose 
who  insist  it  is  superior  to  Mazzard.  A 
few  years  will  tell  more. 

*  #  $  #  sj: 

Spreaders  such  as  glue,  calcium  case¬ 
inate,  and  soap  may  help  to  spread  the 
spray,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  increase 
the  killing  value  of  the  spray. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  estimated  that  thefccost  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  cranberry  bog,  planting  it,  and 
bringing  it  into  bearing  will  amount  to 
$1,300  to  $1,700  an  acre  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  land.  Acid-peaty  soils, 
situated  near  a  good  deposit  of  sand,  and 
preferably  with  an  abundant  water  sup¬ 
ply,  are  necessary  for  cranberry  growing. 

*  *  #  ❖ 

Cuthbert,  Herbert,  June,  Latham  and 
Ontario  are  listed  as  varieties  of  red 
raspberries  most  likely  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  Columbian  is  the  best  purple  cane, 
and  Cumberland  and  Plum  Farmer  are 
the  best  blackcaps.  At  the  present  time, 
Cuthbert,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer 
are  the  most  widely  grown  varieties  in 
New  York  State.  Clean  stock  and  sys¬ 
tematic  roguing  are  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  culture. 

Apple  consumers  of  New  York  City,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey,  prefer  McIntosh  for 
eating  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  for 
cooking.  If  the  figures  are  correct  this 
is  certainly  a  change  in  taste,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  shows  that  judgment  of  con¬ 
sumers  is  not  so  poor  as  some  growers  of 

Ben  Davis  have  thought. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

The  Seneca  sweet  cherry  has  matured 
its  seventh  consecutive  crop  since  it  first 
fruited.  Young  trees  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  carried  ripe  fruit  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  June.  The  fruit  is  purplish- 
black,  moderately  firm,  of  good  size,  and 

with  rich  sweet  flavor. 

*  *  *  *  £ 

Oranges  are  being  sprayed  in  Florida 
in  order  to  prolong  their  keeping  quality. 
The  material  on  the  fruit  cuts  down  de¬ 
cay  in  storage  and  in  transit.  A  fungi¬ 
cidal  coating  is  being  developed  in  the 
West  for  apples  with  much  the  same  idea 
in  mind.  The  developments  are  being 
watched  with  interest. 

>{s  *  *  ❖ 

Nurserymen  have  been  having  their 
troubles  with  aphis  this  season.  A  strip 
of  cloth  20  or  30  ft.  long  dragged  over 
a  row  of  stock  immediately  behind  the 
duster  will  hold  the  fumes  of  nicotine 
long  enough  to  give  almost  complete  kill. 
Nicotine  does  its  work  in  a  very  few  sec¬ 
onds.  If  the  fumes  can  be  held  close  to 
the  plant  a  few  seconds  the  results  are 

greatly  improved. 

#  #  $  £  * 

The  ethylene  treatment  for  ripening 
bananas,  melons,  tomatoes,  pineapples, 
celery,  and  so  on,  is  opening  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  field.  Not  only  is  the  color  of 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  changed,  but  the 
texture  becomes  more  tender  and  the 
flavor  milder,  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  sweating  processes  for  hastening 
ripening.  h.  b.  tukey. 

Transplanting-  Peonies 

What  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
peonies,  Spring  or  Autumn?  E.  G.  B. 

Milford,  N.  Y. 

Peonies  may  be  moved  any  time  from 
the  middle  of  August  until  the  stalks 
appear  in  Spring,  but  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  is  early  Fall,  from  Sept.  15 
to  Oct.  15.  Planted  at  this  time  the  cut 
surfaces  soon  heal  over,  and  little  root¬ 
lets  form  before  frost. 


Nasturtiums  from  Slips 

I  meant  to  make  two  plantings  of  nas¬ 
turtiums  but  failed  to  get  in  seed  as  I 
had  intended  for  late  blooming.  Last 
week  a  careless  person  broke  off  some 
pieces  of  my  vines,  and  I  hastily  made 
slips  of-  them,  removing  all_  but  -the  small¬ 
est  leaves,  and  thrust  into"a  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter,  hardly  expecting  that  they  would 
root  quickly,  but  they  did.  So  promising 
are  they  that  I  am  going  to  make  more 
slips  and  have  a  second  crop  of  nastur¬ 
tiums  after  all !  I  much  prefer  the 
climbing  kind  though  I  let  them  run  oil 
the  ground  without  support.  G.  A.  T. 


— a  name  that  means 
satisfaction  to  the  tire  user 

EVER  since  the  days  of  the  rubber-tired  buggy, 
the  name  “Kelly-Springfield”  on  a  tire  has  been 
a  sure  indication  to  the  purchaser  that  he  might  buy 
with  confidence. 

Kelly  always  has  built  good  tires.  Kelly  is  building 
better  tires  now  than  ever  before.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  car-owners  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  utmost  in  comfort  and 
long  mileage,  try  Kellys.  Their  price  is  no  higher 
than  that  of  many  other  tires  of  less  reputation. 

For  car-owners  who  want  value  in  a  lower-priced 
tire,  Kelly  builds  the  Buckeye  line  of  cords  and  bal¬ 
loon  cords,  tough,  sturdy  and  generously  sized. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town.” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


** Famous  for  Accuracy 
and  Hard  Hitting  " 
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The  Roar  of  a  Marlin 

1  EAVES  rustling  underfoot.  Eyes  and  ears  alert  for 
-2  the  feathered  whirlwind — then  the  roar  of  your  Mar¬ 
lin  echoing  across  the  hills.  Back  at  dusk,  happy  and 
satisfied.  Depend  on  a  Marlin  every  time  to  get  the  game. 
It’s  a  sturdier,  harder  hitting,  longer  range  gun — the  life¬ 
long  companion  of  seasoned  shooters.  Choose  your  Mar¬ 
lin  now— it’s  ready  for  you.  Your  dealer  can  fit  you  out. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog.  Expert  Repair  Department. 


Marlin  Shotgun  Model  43-A 

12-ga.  take-down,  hainmerless,  30  or  32-inoh. 
Full  Choke,  28-inch  Modified  Choke,  or  26- 
inch  Cylinder  Bore,  matted  barrel.  6  shots. 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out. 
Solid  Top.  Side  ejection.  Press-Button  Cart¬ 
ridge  Release  to  remove  loaded  shells  from 
magazine.  Automatic  Recoil  Hang-fire  Safety 
Device.  Double  Extractors.  Trigger  Safety. 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


$0  NEW  Features! 


“There’s  a  Witte  Engine 
for  every  farm  fob” 

V  1 H  h.p.  to  30h.p.  engines  Z 

(^.Pumping  Outfits— 3-in  1  Saw 
HnK.  Rig,  Log  and  Tree 
|^^w,^Saw.  etc. 


Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime! 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  tor  itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve-in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  50  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1  yi  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 

Witte  Engine  Works, 

1  89-C  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  89-C  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For 
Big  New  Booh  FREE 
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New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  potato  season  is  progressing  rapid¬ 
ly  with  Virginia  cleaning  up,  Maryland 
turning  the  peak,  and  New  Jersey  is 
opening  up  strong  this  week.  Several  of 
the  Middle  Western  States  are  also  ship¬ 
ping  quite  freely  for  the  season.  The 
New  York  market  has  been  irregular. 
With  increased  offerings  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island  trading  in  southern 
potatoes  has  been  a  great  deal  lighter 
during  the  past  few.  days  and  values  have 
been  difficult  to  maintain,  Long  Island 
stock  bringing  $3  to  $3.75  a  barrel  and 
New  Jersey  offerings  brought  $2.75  to  $3 
per  150  lbs.  New  sweet  potatoes  when 
shoVing  quality  sell  fairly  well,  Georgia 
stock  selling  around  $8.25  a  barrel.  The 
tirst  of  the  season’s  York  State  yellow 
onions  were  received  during  the  week, 
some  Massachusetts  yellow  sets  are  ar¬ 
riving  and  a  good  supply  of  New  Jersey 
yellow  onions  was  offered.  The  latter 
met  an  active  demand  with  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  about  40c  a  bushel  during  the  week, 
but  prices  soon  eased  off  and  $1.85  a 
bushel  was  about  top  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Spanish  onions  were  rather  quiet. 
The  string  bean  season  is  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  offer  all  kinds  and  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  quality  which  makes  a  very  wide 
range  in  prices.  While  good  tender  flat 
green  or  wax  beans  have  been  selling 
$2.50  to  $3.50  a  bushel  and  cranberry 
and  champion  beans  $1  to  $3,  plenty  of 
poor  stock  has  been  received  upon  which 
it  has  been  difficult  to  realize  50c  to  $1 
a  bushel.  Carrots  were  firm  on  fancy 
stock,  but  celery  was  dull  and  weak.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  cauliflower  from  the  Catskill 
New  York  district  were  light  and  in  good 
demand.  Western  Iceberg  lettuce  was 
Aery  slow,  and  too  much  York  State  Big 
Boston  type  caused  fairly  low  prices  to 
prevail  on  eastern  lettuce.  Squash  has 
been  very  slow  and  the  tomato  market 
declined  steadily.  The  apple  market, 
while  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is 
in  much  better  shape  than  last  year. 
Large,  firm  fruit  is  selling  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  old  western  box  apples  are  sell¬ 
ing  well.  Ordinary  quality  small  and 
poor  fruit  as  usual  sells  slowly.  Peaches 
on  the  whole  have  been  selling  very  well 
this  season.  Delaware  had  a  lighter  crop 
of  early  varieties  of  apples  than  was  at 
first  expected.  New  Jersey  has  shipped 
most  of  the  Transparents  and  Williams, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  coming  along 
rapidly.  York  State  sour  cherries  move 
well.  Good  raspberries  sold  well  and  one 
of  the  features  of  the  market  was  the 
more  or  less  regular  arrivals  of  raspber¬ 
ries  from  the  State  of  Washington  which 
sold  on  the  twenty-third  within  4c  a  pint 
of  the  top  quotation  for  nearby  berries. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  quiet. 
Receipts  from  mid-western  and  southern 
points  have  been  comparatively  light  but 
with  dull  trading  the  market  has  been 
weak.  The  amount  of  current  receipts 
going  into  storage  has  been  increased  on 
account  of  many  dealers  withdrawing 
eggs  already  in  storage  for  current  use. 
Hot  weather  has  ajfected  the  quality  of 
eggs  arriving  and  prices  have  been  irregu¬ 
lar  but  gathered  extras  sold  27  to  28c 
a  dozen.  The  supply  of  nearby  eggs 
was  much  larger  than  the  trade  required. 
Even  the  high-grade  eggs  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  many  lots 
were  placed  in  the  refrigerators  lacking 
outlets.  Pacific  Coast  eggs  were  rather 
quiet  also,  although  many  in  the  trade 
still  prefer  the  far  western  egg.  Cold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  were  re¬ 
ported  as  1,575,000  cases  on  July  26 
compared  with  1,316,497  cases  a  year  ago 
on  the  same  date. 

Plenty  of  live  fowl  via  freight  have 
been  arriving  and  the  mai’ket  has  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Hot 
weather  is  not  conducive  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fowl  and  with  receipts  in  excess 
of  requirements  dealers  have  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  method  of  forcing  out  fowl 
along  with  broilers  in  order  to  move  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  Well  grown  broilers  have 
been  selling  fairly  well  but  there  has 
been  very  little  demand  for  the  poorer 
grades.  Express  fowl  were  slow  with  of¬ 
ferings  light,  the  freight  market  governing 
the  situation.  Express  broilers  were  in 
good  demand  and  prices  advanced  a  little 
during  the  week,  in  fact  when  35c  was 
reached  for  R.  I.  Reds  a  reaction  brought 
them  down  a  cent  or  two  a  pound.  De¬ 
sirable  sized  Leghorns  also  sold  well 
mostly  at  25  to  26c  a  lb.,  a  few  fancy 
bringing  a  small  premium.  A  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  killed  broilers  and  a  light 
supply  caused  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
but  with  increased  supplies  expected  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  gains  will  be  maintained 
but  most  desirable  sized  stock  has  been 
moving  at  30  to  34c,  some  fancy  bringing 
a  little  more  and  poorer  ranging  down¬ 
ward  to  22c  a  lb.  Fryers  were  also  firm, 
and  bringing  nearly  as  much  as  broilers. 
Fresh  killed  fowl  were  in  good  demand 
if  large,  but  enough  small  stock  was  re¬ 
ceived"  to  meet  trade  requirements  and 
such  tended  to  accumulate.  Fresh  killed 
ducks  were  inclined  to  weakness  due  to 
large  receipts. 


t  New 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  very  dull,  but 
price  changes  were  few.  Plenty  of  hay 
was  in  the  offering,  including  the  supplies 
on  hand,  and  No.  1  Timothy  worked  out 
at  around  $24  a  ton  for  large  bales,  and 
$21  to  $22  a  ton  for  small  bales.  Rye 
straw  weakened  to  $32  to  $33  a  ton. 

B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOIINSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
24  ozs.  per  doz. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  31c ;  pimento, 
roll,  10c ;  cottage,  roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt..  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  *l2%c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  2  bchs,  15c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  carrots,; 
dry,  lb.,  4c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  home-grown,  bch,  5c;  onions, 
lb.,  5e ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bcli,  10c ; 
pieplant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2 ;  pk.,  40c ;  new,  pk.,  69c ; 
old,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  J5c ;  green 
peas,  qt.,  15c;  radishes,  bch,_5c;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c;  strawberries,  home-grown,  qt., 
25c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown,  2  lbs.,  30c ; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  10c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22cj  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  ^mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c  ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15c  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  30c ;  popcorn,  lb., 
12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 
hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  18  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  27c;  dressed, _  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c; 
butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  wholesale, 
20c ;  retail,  35  to  38c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.50  to  $3;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  35c;  corn,  doz.  ears,  45c;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  $1.50 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  50c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap,  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$3.00 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c ;  peppers,  qt.,  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1:  tomatoes,  qt.,  25  to  40c;  endive, 
doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Black  caps,  qt.,  25c ;  crate, 
$6 :  cherries,  cr  *e,  $4.50  to  $6.50 ; 
Columbia  berries,  qt.,  30c ;  crate,  $7  to 
$8 ;  currants,  crate,  $3  to  $5-;  huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $8;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
40  to  50c ;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c ; 
crate,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

lay  and  Grain. — Ilay.  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz._J>chs,  75c 
to  $1;  beans,  wax,  bskt,  50  to  75c;  green, 
bskt,  50  to  75c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.50;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  kale,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  kolilrali, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly, 
h.h.,  doz.  heads,  75  to  80c ;  outdoor,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  35c;  Boston,  h.h.,  crate,  75c 
to  $1 ;  onions,  green,  doz.,  bchs,  15  to 
25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100  bchs,  75 
to  $1 ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  15c ;  romaine, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  Summer  squash, 
doz.,  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12%  lbs., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  tomatoes,  outdoor,  12 
lbs.,  $2.50 ;  turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb.,  8 
to  10c ;  red,  sweet,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  black, 
sweet,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  sour,  red,  lb.,  6  to 
8c ;  currants,  red,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  black, 
lb.,  15c;  gooseberries,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
peaches,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  raspberries, 
black,  crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50 ;  qt.,  22  to 
25c ;  red,  pt.,  18  to  20c ;  red,  crate,  $10 
to  $12 ;  purple,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  qt., 


s  and 


22  to  25c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5 
to  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  26c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
30  to  34c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  35c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  showing  a  stronger  tone  and 
dressed  poultry  is  higher.  Potatoes  have 
eased  off  some.  Most  fruits  hold  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — __  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints.  46  to  47c;  tubs, 
44  to  45c ;  dairy,  38  to  43c.  Cheese,  easy ; 
daisies,  new  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c ;  limberger,  28c ;  block  Swiss, 
32c.  Eggs,  strong ;  hennery,  30  to  33c ; 
State,  western  candled,  27  to  28c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  strong ; 
fowls,  25  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ; 
chickens,  25  to  31c ;  capons,  33  to  36c ; 
ducks,  27  to  29c ;  turkeys,  20  to  30c ; 
broilers,  33  to  36c.  Live  poultry,  easy ; 
fowls,  20  t<P*25c ;  broilers,  28  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to  24c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
Del.,  yellow  transparent,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Del.,  early  ripe,  $1  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easy ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  ,$3.75 ; 
sweets,  Ga.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt, 
65c  to  $1 ;  currants,  qt.,  12  to  20c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  16c ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Ma¬ 
lagas,  24-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  27c ;  peaches,  Ga.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.65 ;  S.  C.,  bin.  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
raspberries,  qt.,  21  to  35c ;  watermelon  s, 
each,  30  to  90c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  slow ; 
Egyptian,  cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4;  Texas,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  home-grown,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
green,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Vegetables — Beans,  home-grown,  hamp¬ 
er  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  35  to 
50c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  Ohio,  hamp¬ 
er,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c ;  cauliflower,  %  bu  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery,  bch,  35  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  55  to 
60c ;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  bskt,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
eggplant,  La.,  hamper,  $2 ;  lettuce,  box, 
50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  box,  85c  to  $1 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.  25  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  firmer ;  old,  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75 ;  dark.  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  $29.50 ;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $37.50  ;  red-dog,  $48.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $37.75;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46.50 ;  hominy,  $39.50 ; 
gluten,  $42  ;  oat  feed,  $12.75.  C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  28,  1927. 

1  MILK 

League-pool,  August,  Class  1,  3-per  cent 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials  ;•  Class 
2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy . 

.$0.42 

@$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

•41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .38 

@ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37 

@ 

.37% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.  .33%  (5) 

.37% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .30 

.32 

Centralized  . 

(5) 

.40 

Renovated . 

.  .37%  (f) 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

•  .43%  @ 

.44 

Extra  . 

.43 

Firsts  . 

.  .39 

.42 

Seconds  . 

.  .37%  @ 

.38 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . . . . 

.$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

m 

.26% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

.  .24%  @ 

•24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

.$0.38 

@$0.39 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .33 

@ 

.35 

Extra  firsts  . 

,.  .29 

@ 

.31 

Firsts  . 

.  .28 

m 

.29 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.37 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .27 

@ 

.28 

Prices 


Common  to  good . 20  @  .24 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Broilers  . 23@  .33 

Roosters  .  „  .12 

Ducks  . 18@  ^24 

Geese . 10  @  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 24  @  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 20 @  .30 

Roosters  . 14@  .19 

F owls  . 18@  .29 

Ducks  . 18(5)  .24 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40 @  .46 

6-8  lbs . 34(d)  .38 

Culls  . 30  @  .32 

Turkeys,  young . 44@  .46 

Old  stock  . 25  @  .32 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 40@  .50 

Dark,  doz .  2.50(a)  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50(5)  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.60 

Bulls  .  6.50(a)  7.60 

Cows  .  4.00(a)  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.50  (/ 16.00 

Culls  .  8.50 @  9.00 

Sheep  .  5.50(a)  7.00 

Lambs  . 11.00@15.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .19 

Culls  . . 10@  .14 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 75(5)  1.00 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 75 @  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 75(a)  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50(d)  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75(5)  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50 @  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . .  .  .10.00(5)14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00(5)  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25@  1.25 

Lima  be^s,  bu .  2.00(5)  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40(5?  .60 

Okra,  bu . 2.25(5)  4.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.50(g)  3.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00(5)  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.50(5)  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25(5)  2.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.00(g)  3.00 

Romaine,  bu .  *50(5)  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 75  @  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 1.00(f)  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(g)  3.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  2.00(5)  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  2.00(5)  4.00 

Turnips,  new.  white,  bu . 50(5  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.50 

Watermelons,  car  .  125(5)  350 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50(f)  3.T5 

Peaches,  So.,  crate . '.  2.00(g)  3.75 

Nearby,  bu . 1.00(g)  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .22 

Huckleberries,  qt.  .  .  . .. . 15 @  .50 

Raspberries,  pt . 08(5)  .18 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 50@  .90 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $2.00(g)$3.25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.00(f)  3.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag . 2.75(f)  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2 . 19.00(5)21.00 

No.  3  . 18.00(5)20.00 

Clover,  mixed . 20.00(5)23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 28.00 @30.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.55 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.62% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.22% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Rye  . 1.12 

Barley  . . 82 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt.  . . . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt. . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50(5)  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45(g)  .50 

Gathered . 30(f)  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40(5)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 (5?  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40(f)  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 04(f)  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05(g)  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10(5)  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20(5)  .40 

Muskmelons,  each . 10 (5)  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10(f)  .15 

Blackberries,  qt . 15(f)  .20 

Currants,  qt . 18(5)  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30(5)  .75 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are  :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  tine  clothing, 
35  to  36c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  37  to  38c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  43 
to  44c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  37 
to  38c ;  quarter  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c.. 
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Jor  Economical  Transportation 


QtheMoSl 


¥ 


Quality 


in  Chevrolet  History  J 


The  COACH 

‘595 


The  Touring  $  C  ?  C 

or  Roadster  *  «  *  *  DjLD 

The  Coupe  »  •  »  »  625 
The  4-Door  Sedan  «  -  695 
The  Sport  Cabriolet  »  715 
The  Landau  «  *  *  *  745 

The  Imperial  Landau  »  780 

Vi-Ton  Truck  -  -  -  -  395 

( Chassis  Only ) 

1-Ton  Truck  *  *  »  -  495 

( Chassis  Only) 

All  prices  f."o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Offering  the  most  amazing  qual¬ 
ity  in  Chevrolet  history,  today’s 
Chevrolet  is  the  most  popular 
gear-shift  automobile  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Quality  in  design!  Quality  in 
construction!  Quality  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  performance!  Never 
before  has  a  low-priced  automo¬ 
bile  possessed  them  to  such  an 
amazing  degree — 

— because  no  other  low-priced 
car  combines  the  progressive¬ 
ness  of  Chevrolet  and  the  ex¬ 
perience,  resources  and  match¬ 
less  facilities  of  General  Motors. 

Go  with  the  crowds  and  study 
today’s  Chevrolet.  Mark  well  the 
aristocratic  beauty  of  its  lines — 
the  superbly  executed  details  of 
its  bodies  by  Fisher. 

Then  go  for  a  ride  over  city 
streets  or  country  roads !  Revel 


in  the  thrilling  spurt  that  re¬ 
sults  when  you  “step  on  the 
gas”.  Delight  in  the  smooth 
operation,  the  secure  comfort, 
the  swift  sweep  of  the  passing 
miles.  Marvel  at  the  way  the  car 
hugs  the  road,  the  ease  with 
which  it  obeys  the  steering 
wheel,  the  promptness  with 
which  it  responds  to  the  brakes! 

Here  is  quality  expressed  in 
terms  that  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand —  and  millions  are  now 
enjoying! 

Here  is  quality  obtainable  at 
prices  which  reflect  the  savings 
of  tremendous  production  and 
which  emphasize  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  these  savings  with 
the  buying  public. 

Here  is  that  most  desired  object 
of  American  life  today:  a  beauti¬ 
ful  car  of  amazing  quality — for 
everybody,  everywhere ! 


Check  Chevrolet 
Delivered  Prices 

They  include  the  lowest  handling 
and  financing  charges  available. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Division  of  General  'Motors  Corporation 
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McCormick  -  Deeristg 
Manure  Spreader  and 


the 

FARMALL 


Sapp™  '■ 

V  J  i 


The  cRpad  to  Farm  ^Profit 

The  old-fashioned  ways  that  made  money  in  farming 
before  the  wa*  have  gone  by  the  board.  Everything 
is  changed.  The  man  who  sticks  to  the  old  ideas  has 
a  hard  time  of  it  nowadays. 

Yields  must  be  increased,  operations  must  be  handled 
more  efficiently,  labor  must  be  saved.  Better  equipment 
must  produce  bigger  and  better  crops  at  lower  costs — or 
there  is  little  profit. 

First,  fertility  must  be  put  in  the  soil,  and  the  scientific 
method  is  by  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader.  The 
speed  and  ease  with  which  fresh  manure  is  handled  and 
put  evenly  on  the  fields  with  this  spreader  encourages  the 
full  use  of  valuable  fertility. 

You  will  like  the  design  and  build  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering.  It  is  light  of  draft,  simple 
and  strong,  and  does  everything  a 
good  spreader  should  do.  Low  for 
easy  loading,  with  adjustments  for 
different  manures  and  light  or 
heavy  spreading.  Built  in  two  sizes. 

Note  the  features  at  right.  Other 
machines  handle  crops;  this  ma¬ 
chine  increases  them. 

See  this  spreader  at  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer’s  store. 


Tjote  these  features: 

1.  Auto  Steer 

2.  Front  Wheels  Track 

with  Rear 

3.  Two  All-Steel  Beaters 

4.  Wide-Spread  Spiral 

5.  Narrow  Tread 

6.  Self- Aligning  Bearings 

7.  Steel  Main  Frame 

8.  Six  Feed  Speeds 

9.  Positive  Apron  Drive 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated. ) 


McCormick  -  Peering 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  6tyle 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prices 
F-  gjfc  p  p  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 

|“  E.  Ea  get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 

ing  Book  No.  173  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

823-873  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


BSi 


Weight 
18  pounds 
per  sash,  crated 


KING 


HOT  BED  SASH 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACT O R Y. . .  F  R  E IG  HT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  fron 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  th 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  ani 
styles.  Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  au 
Asphalt  Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nai 
on.  Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freigh 
paid  prices.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

RALEIGH  FENCE  &  ROOFING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  N  RALEIGH.  N.  C. 


will  last  a  lifetime.  Carefully  made  of 
everlasting  California  Redwood.  Prices : 

Unglazed  and  Unnainted  Glazed  nod  Painted 

1  to  24. ...$1.90  each  1  to  5fi . $6.20  each 

25  to  100...  1.87  each  Over  50  ...  6.00  each 

Over  100...  1.85  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y- 
All  orders  filled  promptly 
KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


w-%  V  fr  V  VMan’B  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
m  t  m-'w  Only  i26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
\^A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
^ ^ ^ Tester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Kuna. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Missouri  Notes 

Flowers  for  Cutting.  • —  Two  years 
ago  I  bought  some  divisions  of  a  new 
daisy,  commercially  known  as  Hartje 
and  Elder’s,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  on  the  order  of  the  Shasta  daisy, 
has  long  stems  and  is  fine  for  cutting. 
Its  greatest  value  is  in  its  eai'ly  blooming, 
coming  in  the  Spring  away  ahead  of  the 
Shasta.  After  its  main  season  it  is  still 
continuing  to  send  up  quite  a  number  of 
flowers.  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition. 
The  main  body  of  the  plant  out  of  which 
the  flower  stems  grow,  is  low-growing, 
only  a  few  inches  high,  while  some  of  my 
Shasta  daisies  approach  five  feet  from 
ground  to  flower.  These  white  daisies 
are  remarkably  long  keepers  in  vases.  The 
Pyrethrum  or  painted  daisy  has  not  been 
particularly  successful  here ;  it  blooms 
early  and  in  assorted  colors  but  there  are 
too  many  imperfect  flowers.  There  is  a 
double  form  much  sought  after  that  does 
not  come  true  from  seed  and  that  can  be 
perpetuated  only  by  division.  Probably 
this  flower  will  soon  undergo  a  wonderful 
improvement.  Perhaps  the  Gaillardia  or 
blanket  flower  is  the  greatest  bloomer 
among  perennial  plants.  It  is  extra  fine 
this  year,  perhaps  due  to  much  rain,  some 
specimens  four  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  numberless  variations  in  its  concen¬ 
tric  rings  of  yellow  and  red,  and  its  gay 
colors  find  it  many  friends.  Keep  the 
seed  balls  cut  off  to  encourage  continuous 
blooming,  but  the  flowers  are  so  many 
that  this  is  quite  a  job.  I  sent  for  Zinnia 
seed  advertised  as  extra  choice  with  plant¬ 
ing  directions  included.  The  principal 
point  in  these  directions  was  that  the 
plants  should  not  be  raised  in  a  seed  bed 
but  the  seed  put  directly  in  the  permanent 
hills.  Accordingly  we  fertilized  a  bed,  for 
the  Zinnia  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  planted 
the  seed  where  we  wished  the  plants  to 
grow.  Every  seed  seemed  to  sprout  and 
this  method,  if  nothing  more,  saves  the 
labor  of  transplanting ;  but  also  it  pre¬ 
serves  for  the  plants  the  long  tap  root 
that  seedlings  send  down  to  reach  a  per¬ 
manent  supply  of  moisture.  The  hills 
were  made  about  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  Zinnias  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  size  and  color.  Seed  can  he 
bought  in  separate  colors  and  according 
to  floral  authorities  mixed  colors  are  go¬ 
ing  out  of  fashion.  The  public  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  discriminating.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  demand  separate  colors  in 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  sweet  peas  and  other 
flowers. 

Favorable  Weather. — A  month  of  dry 
weither  succeeded  the  rainy  season.  I 
was  fearful  that  the  drought  might  emu¬ 
late  the  length  of  that  period,  three 
months  and  a  half,  and  that  would  turn 
the  Summer  into  a  time  of  distress  and 
suffering  for  the  flowers  and  all  green 
growth,  but  three  days  ago,  the  12th  of 
July,  Nature  most  graciously  favored  us 
with  thunderstorms  that  in  total  gave  the 
thirsting  earth  a  full  two  inches  of  water. 
Thankfully  our  minds  ran  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  crops  that  would  again  be  put  on  the 
road  to  success  and  start  into  new  life : 
the  sweet  corn  just  coming  up,  the  late 
potatoes,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  Dahl¬ 
ias,  Gladiolus,  asters,  seed  beds  of  peren¬ 
nials  and  many  other  flowers.  The  apples 
and  peaches  will  plump  out,  the  pastures 
turn  green  and  the  farmers  will  again 
stir  the  soil  that  Nature  has  softened  for 
them.  What  a  general  rejuvenation  the 
life-bringing  water  brings.  Especially  was 
I  concerned  over  the  Gladiolus.  Fortun¬ 
ately  in  planting  late  I  had  chosen  the 
early  blooming  Le  Marechal  Focli  to  plant 
in  greatest  quantity  and  it  responded 
nobly.  Its  giant  delicately  pink  flowers 
began  to  open  in  liberal  number  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  begin  filling  orders  early. 
Foch  is  a  general  favorite  and  no  one 
finds  fault  with  its  beauty.  It  is  oue  of 
the  greatest  of  glads.  The  more  refined 
Primulinus,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  extra 
early,  also  bloomed  out  to  give  variety  to 
the  bouquets  of  which  Foch  composed  the 
main  body.  In  the  plot  of  varieties  new 
to  the  garden  three  kinds  are  blooming, 
Primulinus,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Topaz  and 
Souvenir.  Souvenir  is  the  deep  yellow 
of  real  gold ;  Topaz  is  a  little  darker  pink 
than  Maiden’s  Blush  and  both  have  large 
flowers  of  delicate  beauty.  In  a  mixed 


row  of  old  kinds  I  cannot  help  admiring 
Harada,  described  as  pure  mauve  in  col¬ 
or,  truly  a  magnificent  flower;  Crimson 
Glow  is  breaking  out  with  its  hue  of 
blood  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  with  its  lus¬ 
cious  “peaches  and  cream”  complexion ; 
Baron  Hulot,  also,  unfolds  its  rich  purple 
petals  without  fear  of  a  rival.  Every 
succeeding  week  our  Gladiolus  field  will 
delight  our  eyes  with  new  combinations 
of  colors,  and  interest  will  never  flag  from 
now  till  frost.  Great  is  the  Gladiolus. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Blueberry  Culture 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick)  has  issued  Circular 
200  with  a  good  discussion  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  blueberry  industry  which  has 
come  to  be  a  feature  of  New  Jersey  fruit 
growing.  This  circular  is  well  illustrated, 
and  tells  briefly  and  well  the  foundation 
points  about  this  new  industry.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  fruit  of  the  wild  blue¬ 
berry.  Many  do  not  know  the  story  of 
its  taming  and  cultivation.  This  was 
done  by  Prof  Coville  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  White,  of  New  Jersey.  The  in¬ 
teresting  story  of  how  this  was  done  is 
not  told  in  this  circular.  It  reads  like 
a  romance  when  clearly  told,  and  few 
can  realize  the  long  and  patient  work  re¬ 
quired  to  make  blueberry  culture  even 
possible.  This  circular  states  briefly  such 
matters  as  suitable  soil,  variety,  culture, 
and  fertilizing  and  care  of  the  plants.  We 
have  believed  for  years  that  Prof.  Coville 
and  Miss  White  have  given  American 
fruit  growers  a  new  industry  peculiarly 
suitable  to  great  tracts  of  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  practically  useless. 

Training  Dewberries 

I  have  a  patch  of  dewberries  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  very  thick.  I  am  told  to 
mow  the  vines  off  close  to  the  ground.  If 
I  mow  all  of  the  vines  off  in  July  will 
they  come  up  and  fruit  next  year? 

Moorefield,  W.  Va.  T.  F.  s. 

What  you  really  should  do  is  to  cut 
out  the  old  canes  and  leave  the  new  ones. 
The  new  canes  should  he  tied  up  to  wires 
next  Spring,  and  they  are  the  canes 
which  will  bear  fruit  for  you.  The  old 
canes  wiH  again  be  cut  out  in  the  Fall 
and  the  new  ones  tied  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  so  on.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  with  your  longer  growing  season, 
and  because  of  the  mass  of  canes  you 
have,  that  you  can  cut  off  everything  and 
hope  to  get  new  shoot  growth  yet  this 
season  for  next  season’s  crop.  It  is  quite 
a  task  to  clean  up  a  tangle  of  dewberry 
canes  once  they  have  got  out  of  hand. 
If  some  of  your  neighbors  think  that 
mowing  will  do  the  trick,  so  as  to  clean 
up  the  tangle  and  yet  give  you  fruit  next 
Spring,  then  try  it.  The  proper  way  is, 
as  has  been  said,  to  cut  out  the  old  canes 
and  leave  the  new  ones  for  next  year. 

H.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Rose  Dr.  Van 
Fleet 

How  can  I  propagate  the  climbing  rose 
Dr.  Van  Fleet?  Is  it  necessary  to  raise 
it  from  seed  ?  K.  R.  F. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

It  is  very  easy  to  propagate  the  climb¬ 
ing  rose,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  from  ripe  wood 
of  this  season’s  growth.  We  take  sprays 
that  have  bloomed  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  fallen  off  and  the  wood  is  hardening. 
Take  sprays  about  6  or  8  in.  long,  trim 
off  the  leaves  so  that  only  half  of  the 
foliage  remains  and  insert  these  cuttings 
in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  in. 
Select  a  rather  sheltered  place  in  the 
garden.  Then  place  a  glass  jar  over  the 
cutting  and  leave  it,  merely  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  ground  clean  about  it.  By 
next  Spring  it  will  be  well  rooted  and  can 
be  planted  where  you  wish.  In  a  moist 
season  such  as  the  present  one,  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  likely  to  root  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  glass  jar. 

You  can  grow  roses  from  seed,  but  you 
have  no  certainty  that  they  would  be  any¬ 
thing  like  the  parent  plant.  They  are 
very  likely  to  be  disappointing.  New  va¬ 
rieties  are  raised  from  seed  which  lias 
been  hybridized  by  selecting  the  pollen, 
hut  this  is  careful  scientific  work. 


There  are  over  a  million  laws  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  says  a  daily.  If 
this  is  so,  there  must  be  a  great  many  al¬ 
together. — Punch. 
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Yours  Free 


Yours  merely  for  the  asking.  This  com¬ 
plete,  new  722-page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you 
send  us  your  name  and  address. 

Yours  Free— not  merely  the  Catalogue, 
but  yours  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
have  everything  new  and  interesting 
that  the  world  of  business  has  created. 

Yours  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
save  by  the  new  Fall  prices.  Yours  the 
opportunity  to  profit  through  buying  at 
lower-thammarket  prices . 

This  big,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata¬ 
logue  in  your  home  is  full  of  opportunity 
for  you.  Each  page  is  a  page  of  interest 
and  saving.  Each  member  of  your  family 
will  find  it  a  buying  guide,  giving  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay  for 
goods  of  Standard  Quality. 

At  Ward’s — Quality  is  First 
Then  Comes  Low  Price 

Price  does  not  tell  quality.  One  shoe  at 
$3.98  is  not  always  the  equal  of  another 
shoe  at  $3.98.  It  depends  upon  where  you 
buy  the  shoe.  It  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  the  power  to  give  the  utmost  value. 


At  Ward’s,  over  Sixty  Million  Dollars 
in  cash  is  used  to  secure  low  prices.  Our 
eight  million  customers  enable  us  to  buy 
goods  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load, 
to  contract  for  the  output  of  factories, 
and  so  to  secure  low  prices  for  you. 

Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 
Without  Sacrificing  Quality 

We  never  sacrifice  quality,  never  use 
inferior  trimmings,  or  linings,  or  cheap 
wood,  or  cast  iron  instead  of  steel, 'just 
to  make  a  price  seem  low.  Quality  comes 
first  at  Ward’s — then  Low  Price. 

So  write  for  your  big  new  Catalogue. 
Study  the  low  prices.  See  for  yourself 
the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


To  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co., 
Dept.  83-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name . 

Local  Address . 

Post  Office . . State- 
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shock  would  be  needed  to  drive  such  men 
to  Populism,  but  it  came  as  a  l’esult  of 
exclusive  wheat  growing.  The  cost  of 


TRAVELING  WEST 

Pakt  YII 

Weld  County.  Col.,  (Greeley  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat)  has  382.701  acres  under  irriga¬ 
tion.  You  can  imagine  what  it  means  to 
take  the  water  required  for  this  great 
area  out  of  the  river  and  let  it  run  down 
along  the  ridges  and  out  over  the  land. 
In  the  State  at  large  about  3,400,000 
acres  are  now  irrigated.  The  amount  of 
water  used  is  about  7,500,000  acre  feet. 
An  acre  foot  means  a  lake  one  foot  deep 
covering  one  acre !  Of  course  a  good 
share  of  the  water  taken  from  the  rivers 
never  reaches  the  fields.  It  soaks  into 
the  soil  along  the  way.  Part  of  it  per¬ 
haps  finds  its  way  underground  through 
the  soil  to  the  crops,  but  no  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  it.  I  noticed  patches  of  corn 
here  and  there  along  the  rivers.  They 
were  not  irrigated,  and  seemed  to  be  using 
water  which  seeped  through,  the  soil 
from  the  river  flow.  On  my  own  farm 
I  have  a  low  place  where  water  stands 
often  when  the  rest  of  the  farm  is  dry. 
On  the  slopes  around  this  place,  crops 
and  especially  corn,  are  superior  to  those 
farther  back.  I  think  water  “crawls  up 
the  slope  from  the  wet  place.  I  am  told 
that  in  California  some  of  these  irri¬ 
gating  canals  and  ditches  are  paved  with 
concrete  in  order  to  save  the  waste  of 
water.  Probably  the  water  used  each 
season  would  amount  to  about  2  1-5  ft.  on 
each  acre.  There  are  28,000  miles  of 
canals  and  lateral  ditches  in  the  State. 
Formerly  such  water  as  was  thought  nec¬ 
essary  was  taken  from  the  river;  the 
rest  passing  on.  Now  great  reservoirs 
are  constructed  every  few  miles  along  the 
river.  They  look  like  good-sized  ponds 
or  lakes  and  they  hold  the  surplus  water 
back  for  any  emergency.  Years  ago,  m 
the  early  days,  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River 
went  past  Greeley  a  good-sized  stream. 
Now  it  seems  like  a  small,  complaining 
brook.  It  has  been  put  fully  at  work. 
The  Estimated  cost  of  irrigation  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  State  is  over  $9o,000,000. 
Thus  with  this  first  cost  for  water  it  will 
be  seen  that  Colorado  is  no  place  for  a 
poor  immigrant.  Land  “under  .a  ditch  is 
costly,  and  far  more  capital  is  required 
to  start  and  go  on  here  than  would  be 
the  case  in  the  Middle  West.  I  cannot 
sc  >  that  Colorado  is  any  place  for  a  poor 
farmer.  The  average  growing  season  for 
the  State — that  is,  the  average  Summer 
time  between  killing  frosts — is  about  12o 
days — 59  at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  and  168 
at  Lamar.  At  Greeley  it  is  149  days. 
These  figures  will  give  a  farmer  a  fair 
idea  of  the  growing  season. 

*  $  $  *  £ 

In  1925  Weld  County  purchased  farm 
crops  valued  at  $19,515,779.  The  total 
vield  of  wheat  was  1,621,924  bushels; 
about  75  per  cent  of  this  was  inigated. 
You  get  an  idea  of  the  value  of  irrigation 
when  we  find  that  while  the  irrigated 
land  gave  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  dry 
farming”  without  water  gave  eight 
bushels.  With  corn  the  difference  is  even 
more  startling,  for  while  irrigated  land 
gave  28  ’bushels  per  acre,  land  without 
water  gave  only  14.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  a  great  difference  in  the  ability  ot 
different  crops  to  take  water  from  a  dry 
soil — and  also  a  difference  between  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  crop.  Some  varieties 
seem  to  have  been  “trained,”  as  one  might 
put  it,  to  endure,  drought.  Yrears  ago  it 
w  s  said  that  corn  could  not  be  grown 
successfully  in  Colorado,  chiefly  because 
the  nights  are  too  cold.  I  remember  that 
we  planted  a  fair  crop  on  our  old  dairy 
ranch.  It  gave  a  good  stalk,  but  lew  if 
uiiy  6Ri*s.  .A  i()l\ts  too  cold  was  tlic  gen- 
eral  verdict.  But  man  sometimes  beats 
nature  at  adapting  crops  to  localities. 
Farmers  and  scientists  worked  togethei 
at  selecting  and  breeding  corn  varieties, 
and  they  have  worked  out  strains  wlnc.i 
suit  this  climate  well.  Naturally  the  best 
vields  are  grown  in  the  southern  part  or 
the  State.  There  the  yield,  ranks  well 
with  crops  in  the  Mississippi  '  alley.  | 
There  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  the  corn  j 
crop.  Every  farmer  thinks  he  must  grow 
his  own  corn.  He  may  be  willing  to  let 
other  sections  grow  wheat,  or  other  forms 
of  food,  but  he  thinks  he  must  produce 
COrn — even  when  he  knows  other  sections 
are  better  able  to  produce  and  sell  it  to 
him.  There  is  one  thing  I  notice  about 
these  farms  in  the  Poudre  and  Platte  val¬ 
leys.  They  supply  more  of  their  own 
family  food  needs,  from  flour  to  flowers, 
than  any  other  community  of  farmers  1 
have  seen.  I  think  they  buy  less  of  lm- 
ported  food.  You  would  think  that  this 
system  of  irrigation — water  in  common— 
would  make  the  entire  valley  one  great 
co-operative  community,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  true.  Each,  irrigated  tuim 
seemed  a  community  of  its  own.  Many 
or  most  of  these  people  trace  back  to  Aew 
England — or  close  to  it — and  they  have 
i  herited  many  of  the  New  England 
traits  and  close  economies  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  Yankee  farmer  of  that 
time  pretty  nearly  fed  his  family  right 
from  liis  own  farm.  The  modern  system 
of  living  out  of  the  store  and  the  baker  s 
wagon  is  a  new  one.  On  page  1010  I 
spoke  of  social  changes  as  made  evident 
in  a  barber  shop !  Many  or  most  of  these 
early  settlers  came  from  homes  where 
hair-cutting  was  a  home  industry.  Mother 
would  put  a  large  bowl  over  the  child  s 
head  and  clip  around  and  under  it  with 


her  scissors.  In  those  days,  to  go  to  a 
barber  to  have  a  haircut  was  as  sinful  a 
waste  as  to  go  to  a  tailor  to  have  a  but¬ 
ton  sewed  on.  At  one  time  my  brother 
played  barber  for  the  neighborhood,  using 
an  old-time  sheep  shears.  He  did  some 
wonderful  cutting — including  a  slice  off  a 
man’s  ear !.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
Norwegian  story  “Growth  of  the  Soil?” 
Isaac’s  wife  was  coming  home  after  a 
long  visit,  and  he  wanted  to  look  well  in 
her  sight.  So  he  knelt  down  beside  a 
smooth  pond,  as  a  mirror,  and  gouged 
out  part  of  his  beard  with  a  sharp  jack¬ 
knife  !  As  I  have  explained,  wheat  was 
the  money  crop  on  these  irrigated  lands 
for  the  first  years.  It  was  hard  wheat, 
firm  and  fine.  It  made  wonderful  flour. 
I  remember  how  nearly  50  years  ago  the 
Mississippi  River  “stood  up  on  its  hind 
legs”  as  one  man  put  it,  and  nearly 
wiped  Memphis,  Tenn.,  off  the  map. 
There  was  great  suffering  in  that  city, 
and  the  entire  North  responded.  It  was 
only  a  few  shears  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
there  was  still  bitter  feeling.  Greeley 
was  full  of  old  soldiers.  Someone  wrote 
a  poem  picturing  an  old  Confederate  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  hospital  thanking  the  Yankees 
for  “them  blankets  and  ice”  which  had 
come  from  the  North.  The  poem  was 


mi- 


printed  in  the  Denver  papers,  and  a  min¬ 
ister  in  Greeley  came  out  on  the  street 

and  read  it  aloud  in  the  post  office.  Then  - -  0 - c.  _ _ 

lie  called  for  contributions,  and  we  all  an  irrigating  system  was  very  heavy, 
“chipped  in”  and  bought  a  carload  of  Most  of  the  farmers  ran  in  debt  for  their 
Colorado  flour.  That  was  sent  to  Mem-  share,  expecting  to  pay  easily  with  dul- 
phis,  and  befoi^e  long  there  came  a  letter  lar  wheat.  They  did  not  count  on  what 
from  leading  men  saying  it  was  the  finest  would  happen  when  the  millions 
flour  they  ever  tasted — where  could  they 
buy  a  full  supply?  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  miller  walked  up  Main  Street  with 
his  dusty  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  And  what  a  sermon  that  minister 
did  preach  on  “ Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


One-crop  farming  or  growing  wheat 
exclusively  led  Colorado  farmers  to 
Populism,  and  finally  to  diversified  farm¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  in 
Northern  Colorado  were  what  we  may 
call  hidebound  Republicans.  I  once  saw 
a  torchlight  procession  in  Denver.  Two 
men  carried  a  banner  on  which  was 
printed  “ Protection  and  Prosperity.” 
They  were  so  poor  that  their  clothes  were 
patched  with  flour  sacks,  their  long  hair 
came  through  holes  in  their  hats.  They 
had  grain  sacks  wrapped  around  their 
feet.  Their  faces  were  gaunt  and  thin. 
Of  all  the  men  fitted,  by  fortune  and  ap¬ 
pearance  to  carry  a  banner  of  prosperity 
— they  were  the  last  one  would  select. 
Yet  here  they  were  so  devoted  to  the 
“Grand  Old  Party”  that  they  were  in  the 
parade.  You  can  realize  what  a  political 


i  i'iuuic  own  clliu  bfflUfU 

The  price  fell  to  ruinous  figures.  There 
was  no  sale  for  either  wheat  or  corn. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  ear  corn  were 
burned  as  fuel.  Y'ears  ago  Joseph,  the 
wise  ruler  of  Egypt,  stored  the  grain  of 
the  years  of  plenty  and  carried  it  to 
famine  years.  But  Joseph  had  arbitrary 
power.  The  wheat  was  grown  mostly 
by  slaves.  This  wheat  was  grown  by  the 
freest  of  free  men  (or  so  they  thought) 
and  each  one  had  what  he  thought  was 
the  best  plan  for  saving  the  situation.  On 
only  one  thing  did  they  fully  agree  and 
that  was  a  common  hatred  for  the  banker 
and  money-lender  and  lawyer,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  “bloodsuckers”  of  the 
East.  In  many  cases  thfse  “bloodsuck¬ 
ers”  were  common  people  just  like  them¬ 
selves — widows,  minors,  heirs  and  others 
who  had  invested  in  western  farm  mort¬ 
gages  as  trust  funds  or  solid  securities. 
I  saw  something  of  this,  and  might  tell 
how  the  storm  finally  burst  out  in  the 
Populist  party.  Colorado  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  malcontents  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  like  a  revolution.  It  is  now  an 
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Body 

by 

Fisher 


Built  to  meet  every  American  demand  for 
Reliability ,  Style  and  Performance 


All-American — that’s  the  word ! 
No  other  word  describes  it! 


American  design.  American 
lines.  American  endurance  for 
the  roughest  American  roads — 
proved  on  General  Motors’  great 
American  proving  ground  and 
built  by  American  workmen 
using  American  precision-pro¬ 
duction  methods ! 

★  ★  ★ 

A  bigger,  better,  brilliantly 
beautiful  car.  New  bodies  by 
Fisher — new  chassis — new  en¬ 
gine.  New  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance,  endurance,  and  value — 
and  .  .  .  NEW  LOW  PRICES. 

■k  ★  ★ 

Low,  graceful,  fashionable  lines 
emphasized  by  sweeping  full- 
crown  fenders.  Arresting  new 
Duco  colors.  Rich  new  up¬ 
holsteries. 

★  ★  ★ 


reliability  and  endurance — fac¬ 
tors  that  people  have  long  hoped 
to  get — but  never  in  a  car  of 
Oakland’s  price. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  longer,  deeper,  heavier  frame, 
more  rigidly  braced.  A  new  and 
softer  clutch.  A  new  and 
smoother  transmission.  New 
elements  of  steering  ease.  4- 
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2-DOOR  SEDAN 
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sSir  4265 

The  New  and  Finer  Pontiac  Six, 
$775  to  $975.  Pontiac  Six  De  Luxe 
Delivery  ,$585  to  $770.  Allprices  at 
factory.  Delivered  prices  i  nclude 
minimum  handling  charges. 
Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal  General 
>  Ti 


%  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 
% 


I 
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wheel  brakes  for  safety.  Smaller 
wheels  (19"),  larger  tires  (29  x 
5.50),  a  longer  wheelbase  (117"), 
and  an  exceptionally  low  center 
of  gravity  for  better  roadability. 
And  a  new  engine  of  212  cubic 
inches  displacement — the  larg¬ 
est  used  in  a  car  of  Oakland’s 
price. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  78V£-lb.  crankshaft,  counter¬ 
balanced  and  incorporating  the 
Harmonic  Balancer — a  crank¬ 
case  of  bridge  truss  construc¬ 
tion — Oakland’s  famous  rubber 
silencing  principle — and  a  new 
combustion  chamber  design 
from  General  Motors’  Research 
Laboratories. 


Value?  None  like  it  in  all  Amer¬ 
ica  today! 

★  ★  ★ 

See  this  latest  triumph  of 
America’s  automotive  suprem¬ 
acy —  the  new  Oakland  All- 
American  Six  ! 


In  the  chassis — new  factors  of 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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old  story  how  the  craze  for  “free  silver” 
was  ended  by  the  invention  of  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  extracting  gold  so  as  to  make  the 
metal  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  The 
evil  of  cheap  wheat  was  overcome  by  the 
exhaustion  of  wheat  lands  here  and  there 
and  the  increase  of  the  consumers.  Most 
people  I  met  in  Colorado  were  rather 
loath  to  talk  about  those  Populist  days. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  evident  that 
the  belching  up  of  this  political  volcano 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in  the 
State’s  history.  It  apparently  failed  in 
most  of  its  political  desires  “but  it  cleared 
the  air  and  made  possible  the  crop  and 
industrial  changes  which  made  the  State 
great.  You  may  stop  and  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  these  wheat 
growers  if  the  Eastern  States  had  kept 
up  their  wheat  yields  so  as  to  come  near¬ 
er  supplying  their  own  territory  with 
bread.  What  saved  the  situation  was 
an  adjustment  of  crops,  each  section 
working  away  from  the  crops  which  were 
least  profitable  and  giving  them  over  to 
other  sections  where  they  were  better 
adapted.  Such  adjustments  must  be  made 
in  each  new  generation  .  We  have  the 
lesson  of  it  all  here  in  the  East.  Some¬ 
how  we  cannot  hope  to  continue  grain¬ 
growing,  fruit-growing  or  dairying  con¬ 
tinuously  for  many  years  in  the  same  sec¬ 
tion.  Sooner  or  later  either  through 
changes  in  population,  failure  to  obtain 
help  or  growth  of  insects  or  diseases,  our 
farm  industries  will  pass  to  fresher  and 
better  located  land  and  we  must  find  new 
lines  of  farming  for  the  old  land.  In  the 
older  civilization  of  Europe  such  changes 
are  not  so  common,  but  in  the  more  eager 
and  restless  society  of  America  they  are 
sure  to  come.  The  danger  is  that,  as  was 
the  case  in  Colorado,  50  years  ago,  the 
average  citizen  considers  the  cause  a 
political  one  entirely  when  usually  it  is 
a  mixture  of  political  and  industrial 
trouble.  H.  w*  c* 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Common  Stalk  Borer 


I  find  several  of  my  early  potatoes  have 
a  worm  that  eats  the  center  out  of  the 
stem.  The  vines  would  wilt  and  I  split 
the  vine  down  the  stem  and  found  a  worm, 
some  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and 
some  the  size  of  a  house-fly  maggot.  It 
looked  as  if  the  worm  hatched  from  an 
egg  on  the  outside  of  the  stem  and  ate 
through  to  the  pith  and  then  up  or  down 
the  center  of  the  stem  on  the  inside. 
The  worm  had  a  brown  head  and  a  brown 
stripe  around  the  center  of  his  body;  the 
remainder  was  a  greenish  yellow.  I  have 
about  700  hills  of  potatoes  and  have  found 
15  or  20  of  these  worms  in  the  stems  so 
ft  r.  The  farmers  around  here  do  not 
seem  to  know  what  it  is.  Do  you  ? 

New  York.  G-  D-  c* 

The  common  stalk  borer  is  again  abund¬ 
ant  this  season  in  corn,  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  hollyhocks  and  other  plant.  If 
one  will  look  at  the  stems  of  ragweed, 
burdock,  cocklebur  and  pigweed  growing 
in  the  vicinity  of  infested  plants  the  same 
caterpillar  will  be  found  boring  in  the 
stems  of  these  weeds.  If  the  cocklebur, 
ragweed  and  similar  weeds  could  be  de- 
troyed  this  stalk  borer  would  have  to  give 
up  the  fight  and  quit  business  in  this 
world. 

The  main  remedy,  then,  is  clean  culture 
about  the  edges  of  the  field  in  which  po¬ 
tatoes  are  being  grown.  G.  D.  C.  can 
do  very  little  now  except  to  destroy  the 
infested  stems,  thus  killing  the  caterpil- 


Breaking  Down  Onion  Tops 

My  neighbor  has  already  broken  down 
the  tops  of  onions  grown  from  sets,  and 
proposes  to  do  the  same  without  delay  to 
those  intended  for  sets  next  Spring.  My 
large  onions  are  far  from  being  _  fully 
grown  and  I  have  no  reason  for  believing 
his  onions  to  be  any  further  along,  so 
why  bend  them  over?  M.  E.  S. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

The  only  advantage  I  see  in  breaking 
down  the  tops  of  onions  is  that  the  bulb 
matures  quicker,  and  is  put  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  earlier,  and  generally  brings  a  high¬ 
er  price.  In  growing  onions  for  one’s 
own  use,  they  will  make  large  onions  and 
will  keep  better  if  you  let  nature  take  its 
own  course.  w.  p. 


Culture  of  Brussels  Sprouts 

I  am  trying  to  raise  some  Brussels 
sprouts  for  ‘home  use ;  will  have  my  plants 
ready  to  set  out  about  July  20.  Will  you 
give  instructions  on  raising  them? 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  F.  s.  F. 

Brussels  sprouts  should  have  the  same 
culture  as  cabbage.  When  the  sprouts 
have  formed  break  off  the  lower  leaves 
and  stems.  If  the  aphis  appears  spray 
with  nicotine  sulphate  or  dust  with  nico¬ 
tine  mixed  with  lime,  before  the  sprouts 
are  full  grown.  W.  P. 


Tiie  worm  and  the  rattlesnake  have  the 
same  inalienable  rights.  The  moral  is 
that  nobody  uses  a  rattlesnake  for  bait. — 
Hagerstown  Herald. 


*  Building 
^Material 


EpiTCV 


Oordon-Va  nTi  n  e*  Co 


FREE! 


Gordon-VanTino 
Home  No.  50S 

A  bigr, roomy  farm 
home  with  4  bed¬ 
rooms,  living:  room, 
dinin?  room  ana 
bath.  Materials 

$2209 


Davenporr.  I 


lOO  Home  Plans 

Photos,  floor -plans, 
descriptions  and  prices. 


Book  of  Barns 

Shows  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns  and  farm  buildings. 

Building  Material 
Catalog 

5,000  building  material  bar¬ 
gains — highest  quality. 


Get  Wholesale  Prices  From  Gordon -Van  Tine! 


Buy  your  home,  barn  or  farm  building  direct  from  mill !  Save  up  to 
$2,000  thru  our  wholesale  prices  and  Plan-Cut  system.  We  furnish 
all  materials,  cut  to  plans  by  skilled  architects.  Parts  sawed,  cut 
and  fitted  at  mill.  Saves  30%  labor  and  18%  lumber  waste.  Gives 
you  stronger,  tighter,  storm-proof  building.  Specially  planned  farm 
homes  with  built-in  kitchen  cabinets,  entry  washrooms,  fireplaces, 
linen  closets,  etc.  Highest  quality  guaranteed.  Write ! 


Poultry- 

Houses 

Material  Plan  -  Cut. 
Easy  to  build.  Prices 
as  low  as  $61.  Write! 

No.  459— 16  x  20 

$160 


Garages 
$83  Up 

Ready  -Cut, 
easy  to  build. 
Save  money. 

Send 

for 

Garage 
Book ! 


Send  Us  Your  Bills 
To  Figure 

Free  estimate  on  any  job.  Send 
us  your  lumber  list  and  we  will 
iiprure  it  free  and  give  you  lowest 
wholesale  prices. 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Lumber  Paint 

shingles  Bathroom  Fixtures 

Doors  Plumbing 

Millwork  Glass 


Jap-a-Top 

Slate 

Surfaced 

Roofing 

Green  or  red.  85 
lbs.  to  roll.  Fire 
resisting. 

$920 

ad  Per  Roil 


H  Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.  H 

■  1001  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  ■ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  H 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  am  interested  in 
"  □  Houses.  □  Farm  Bldgs.  □  Building  Material.  ® 

_  Name . 

■  ■ 

B  Address . m 
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Don’t  breathe 
injurious  chemicals 

Carbonate  of  copper  dust, 
as  well  as  other  chemicals  used 
in  seed  treatment,  is  poisonous. 
Unless  you  wear  a  mask  when 
you  use  such  chemicals,  you 
may  seriously  injure  your 
lungs.  Don’t  expose  yourself  to 
this  danger!  A  Dr.  Willson’s 
Dust  and  Spray  Mask  offers 
you  protection.  Wear  it  when 
you’re  spraying  fruit  trees, 
threshing — or  for  any  other 
dusty  work.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Comfortable.  Ask 
to  see  one  at  your  nearest 
hardware,  drug  or  general 
store.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

to  Willson  Goggles,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Dustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


CORN  HARVESTER 


built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
CO„  Box  504  Westerville,  Ohio 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 

Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed  on  Kequest 


GEORGIA  FARMS  £lkin^ 

iug,  truck,  etc.  Apply  W.  L.  ENGLISH,  Americas,  Ga. 


Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Caps  (wrue“orWa^mpie^ 

State  size.  W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc..  359  BROAOWAT.  N.  T.  C. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deal  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 


Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book: — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  George 
W.  Knox  of  Lockport  said,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  mayor’s  conference : 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  this 
committee  should  consider  is  the  abuse  of  authority  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

“I  have  repeatedly  heard  reports  of  cases  where  the 
Commissioner  |  Dr.  Graves]  went  further  than  the  law 
allows  in  forcing  his  will  upon  localities  and  threatened 
to  withhold  State  money.  In  some  cases  where  cities 
have  rebelled  against  this  dictation  and  threatened 
mandamus  actions  to  get  the  money  he  has  backed 
down.” 

Senator  Mastick,  who  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  promised  a  full  investigation  of  school  fi¬ 
nances.  He  also  promised  that  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  like  “walking  over  eggshells !”  That  is  good 
news,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Senator's  rec¬ 
ord  the  “eggshells”  will  be  ground  to  fine  lime  if 
need  be.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  Education  Department  has  used  its  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  force  its  own  way — using  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds  in  forms  of  what  amounts  to  bribery  and 
coercion.  If  this  committee  is  really  willing  to 
smash  the  eggshells  if  need  be,  and  get  at  the  truth, 
there  will  be  some  sensational  developments.  One 
trouble  is  that  the  proposed  investigation  will  not 
be  held  until  after  election.  We  really  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  this  school  question. *  *  The  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 

* 

WE  are  informed  that  in  a  certain  prosperous 
farm  section  in  New  York  State  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  July  21,  93  per  cent  of  the  men  were  at  the 
radio  listening  to  reports  of  the  prizefight.  A  few 
nights  later,  when  some  noted  preacher  discussed  a 
high  moral  issue,  18  per  cent  of  these  men  were  on 
hand.  If  we  could  only  put  into  these  contests  over 
right  and  wrong  something  of  the  blind  excitement 
which  surrounds  the  prize  ring,  what  a  country  this 
would  be !  ^hme  cynic  has  said  that  if  the  I  ilgrim 
Fathers  had  possessed  a  radio  Plymouth  Rock  would 
never  be  mentioned  now !  And  this  same  piizefight . 
IVe  are  told  that  the  voice  of  the  announcei,  talking 
in  an  ordinary  tone  here  in  New  York,  was  heard 
distinctly  in  such  faraway  places  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  even  in  military 
posts  in  the  Sahara  Desert!  It  was  the  most  as¬ 
tounding  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  with  radio, 
and  shows  how  the  corners  of  the  earth  are  being 
pulled  together!  While  this  concentration  is,  in 
many  ways,  a  wonderful  thing,  we  often  think  that, 
after  all,  something  is  being  lost  out  of  life  through 
giving  up  the  privacy  and  independent  thought  of  old 

days. 

A  FARMER  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  about 
certain  agents  who  are  going  about  trying  to 
sell  a  gas  for  killing  “the  moth  weevil”  and  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly.  They  charge  $5  a  gallon  for  one  liquid 
and  $6  for  another.  One  liquid  is  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  grain  to  kill  the  “moth,”  the  other  is  diluted 
in  150  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkled  over  the 
ground.  This  is  guaranteed  to  kill  “all  insects  and 
their  eggs.”  These  agents  are  very  insistent,  and 
seem  to  be  taking  many  orders  for  20-gallon  lots. 
Prof.  Herrick  promptly  stamps  the  scheme  as  a  fake. 
He  says : 

1.  The  material  is  probably  composed  of  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  or  carbon  tetrachloride  or  both,  and  these 
substances  can  be  purchased  for  probably  not  more  than 
$1  per  gallon  in  5  to  10-gallon  lots. 

2.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  dangerous  to  use  m  a  build¬ 
ing  on  account  of  fire  risk,  and  great  precautions  should 
be  taken.  Moreover,  the  wheat  has  to  be  stored  m 
special  bins.  The  operation  of  fumigation  involves  some 

special  technique.  ,  .  ,,  , 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harris¬ 
burg  has  carried  on  much  investigation  concerning  this 
matter -in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  published  careful  di¬ 
rections  concerning  its  control.  This  department  should 
be  consulted. 


4.  No  gas  will  control  the  Hessian  fly  by  applying 
any  substance  to  wheat  in  the  field.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fake. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  not  noted  for  throwing 
away  their  money.  They  will  let  it  go  up  in ‘gas  if 
they  invest  in  any  stuff  on  the  promise  that  it  will 
kill  the  Hessian  fiv  in  the  soil.  The  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  at  State  College  P.  O.,  has  given 
sound  information  about  fighting  these  insects.  What 
is  the  sense  or  use  in  chasing  after  the  strange 
gods? 

V 

THE  hay  situation  this  year  is  such  that  all  sorts 
of  new  problems  arise.  One  of  our  readers  says 
that  a  neighboring  farmer  offered  to  put  new  hay 
in  the  barn  at  $30  a  ton.  This  hay  would  be  hauled 
right  from  the  field.  He  can  buy  old  baled  hay  at 
about  the  same  figure.  The  baled  hay  is  guaranteed 
to  be  good  Timothy  and  clover,  sound  quality  and 
prime.  Now  which  will  be  the  better  bargain? 
There  is  usually  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  new  hay. 
“We  know  what  it  is,”  people  say,  and  there  is  a 
general  idea  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  the 
new,  fresh  hay  which  are  not  found  in  the  baled 
hay.  We  find  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  opinion 
regarding  this.  The  dairy  expert  puts  it  this  way : 

Using  baled  hay  of  good  quality  would  seem  to  have 
an  advantage  usually  over  bay  received  direct  from  the 
field.  In  the  first  place  there  is  more  feeding  value  in 
the  baled  hay  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  cured  for 
some  time,  while  freshly  cured  hay  from  the  field  car¬ 
ries  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  moistiire,  and  there  will 
be  a  weight  shrinkage  of  about  this  amount  during 
storage.  The  fact  that  the  baled  hay  is  of  guaranteed 
quality  insures  the  feeder  of  a  roughage  free  from  weeds 
and  still  retaining  its  leaves,  while  the  field-cured  hay 
this  year  seems  to  have  plenty  of  weeds.  The  feeding 
value  of  the  baled  hay  should  not  be  impaired  by 
storage. 

j, 

EVERY  report  from  the  apple  growing  sections 
this  year  indicates  a  light  crop.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  there  will  be  hardly  00  per  cent  of  last  year  s 
supply.  The  rains  and  heavy  weather  have  been 
very  bad  for  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  the  apples  will 
grade  as  No.  1.  The  northern  peach  crop  is  light, 
too,  and  it  seems  that  there  will  be  less  competition 
than  usual  for  early  apples.  In  a  year  when 
peaches  are  plentiful,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  apples  while  peaches  color  the  fruit  stands. 
The  chances  are  therefore  that  apple  prices  will 
run  much  higher  than  last  year.  The  buyers  will 
no  doubt,  try  to  claim  that  the  crop  is  “heavy.  That 
is  their  usual  plan,  but  it  will  not  work  this  year. 
We  look  to  see  fruit-growers  get  back  some  of  the 
money  they  dropped  last  season.  The  market  will 
be  better.  Working  people  in  town  and  city  are 
well  supplied  with  cash.  Last  year  the  market  was 
so  crowded  that  it  could  not  be  organized  and  held. 
This  year  there  will  be  several  new  schemes  for 
selling  apples  and  juice  in  operation.  Last  year 
growers  were  discouraged  from  the  start.  Many  of 
them  were  so  badly  hurt  that  they  gave  up,  became 
disgusted  and  would  not  plant  new  trees  or  take 
care  of  those  they  had.  The  sudden  swing  the  other 
way  this  year  proves  anew  what  we  have  always 
claimed,  that  fruit  growing  is  a  business  for  a  series 
of  years.  We  cannot  take  the  outcome  for  any  sin¬ 
gle  year,  be  it  good  or  bad,  as  conclusive.  It  is  the 
average  of  10  or  20  years  that  counts.  As  a  result 
of  this  season  we  expect  to  see  a  rush  back  to  tree¬ 
planting  this  Fall  or  next  Spring. 

* 

N  a  recent  article  on  “What  Should  Be  Done  for 
the  Farmer,”  Mark  Sullivan  makes  the  point 
that  for  the  past  30  years  or  more  practically  all  our 
textbooks  or  stories,  and  practically  all  our  so-called 
progress  in  education  has  been  along  the  line  of 
showing  that  manufacturing  and  city  life  are  su¬ 
perior  to  farming  and  country  life.  He  thinks,  truly, 
that  this  is  one  reason  for  the  comparative  decline 
of  agriculture  as  a  business.  He  says  that  men  like 
LaFollette,  Lowden  and  others  are  seeking  to  restore 
agricultural  prosperity  through  political  means,  and 
he  puts  it  this  way : 

As  good  a  beginning  as  they  could  make  toward  a 
fundamental  cure  for  this  defect  of  American  life,  would 
be  to  revise  the  textbooks  and  provide  the  schools  with 
books  teaching  the  desirability  of  farming  compared 
with  manufacturing  life  and  of  city  life. 

The  farmer  himself  shared  the  notion  and  helped 
perpetuate  it.  In  the  schools  that  served  farming  com¬ 
munities  there  was  no  book  and  no  teaching  that 
aimed  at  making  farmers  of  the  children.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  whole  emphasis  was  on  teaching  subjects, 
especially  penmanship,  designed  to  transform  farm  boys 
into  bookkeepers,  or  to  fit  them  for  some  other  “white 
collar”  job.  Not  only  farming,  but  other  kinds  of 
work  by  hand  was  demeaned  by  the  teaching. 

Now,  who  with  any  impartial  mind  shall  say  that 
this  indictment  is  not  true?  We  have  at!  seen  it 
come  to  pass,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly 
as  the  “educators”  gained  more  and  more  power.  The 


agricultural  colleges  have  developed  courses  in  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture,  but  in  most  cases,  these  came  too 
late  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  to  give  him  the  true 
farm  spirit.  His  work  in  graded  and  high  school 
has  in  most  cases  given  his  mind  a  turn  for  the 
“white  color  job"  and  away  from  the  farm.  The 
rural  schools  in  New  York  ought  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  rural  people.  In  no  other  way  can 
there  be  developed  a  set  of  schools  which  will  train 
children  for  country  life  a<s  it  is  to  be  found  prac¬ 
tically  on  New  York  farms.  There  are  a  few  such 
schools  now,  and  there  would  be  many  more  of  them 
if  our  farmers  could  get  away  from  the  constant 
menace  of  consolidation  which  they  now  feel  hangs 
over  them.  Our  farmers  now  see  that  what  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  points  out  is  true.  If  their  children  are  to 
follow'  them  on  the  farm  they  must  break  away 
from  the  mental  patent  medicine  with  which  the 
educators  are  experimenting  and  control  the  local 
district  schools  both  in  legal  authority  and  in 
methods  of  instruction.  That  is  just  what  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  is  striving 
for. 

* 

ALL  over  the  country  we  find  this  “back  to  the 
suburbs”  movement  going  on.  Even  in  the  Far 
West  where  the  cities  are  none  too  large  people  are 
moving  out  a  few  miles  from  town,  where  they  may 
have  a  piece  of  land  and  a  home  of  their  own.  This 
is  different  from  the  “back  to  the  farm”  movement. 
The  folks  wdio  are  moving  out  do  not  expect  to  make 
a  living  working  on  the  land.  They  expect  to  hold 
their  city  jobs,  go  and  come  in  cars,  but  make  the 
home  on  the  outside.  This  movement  is  gaining 
such  force  everywhere  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a 
great  effect  upon  American  society.  Whenever  a 
census  is  taken  most  of  the  cities  complain  because 
the  figures  show  a  loss,  or  only  a  small  gain.  They 
do  not  seem  ready  to  admit  that  it  means  a  migra¬ 
tion  away  from  the  city.  When  the  tunnels  and 
bridges  under  and  over  the  Hudson  are  completed 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  movement  away  from 
Manhattan  Island.  And  the  same  thing  is  coming 
to  all  cities,  down  to  those  of  small  size.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  stop  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  many 
ways.  The  cities  will  remain  as  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters  for  years,  but  more  and  more  will  people  go 
butside,  into  the  country,  for  their  homes.  This  wrill 
not  mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  cities,  but  it 
will  in  time  stop  their  rapid  growth.  Many  of  them 
are  too  large  now.  The  country  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  the  city's  manufacturing  could  be  broken 
up  and  scattered  to  smaller  communities  out  in  the 
country,  at  the  water  powers  and  nearer  the  country 
markets.  We  think  something  of  that  will  come  in 
the  future,  but  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it  yet. 
This  crusade  of  “back  to  the  suburbs”  means  that 
working  men  are  thinking  of  the  future  of  their 
families  as  never  before.  That  thought  is  doing 
more  to  change  population  than  any  legislation  that 
has  been  thought  of. 


Brevities 

Remember  that  poison  ivy  has  three  leaves. 

Better  keep  animals  away  from  wild  cherry.  When 
the  leaves  are  partly  wilted  they  may  develop  prussic 
acid. 

A  good  Saturday  night  feed  for  a  work  horse  is  wheat 
bran  substituted  for  oats  or  corn.  Give  the  Yankee  his 
beans  and  the  horse  his  bran. 

Hard  to  tell  what  it  means,  but  there  has  been  a  sud¬ 
den  outbreak  of  questions  about  earthworms  of  late.  The 
worm  seems  to  be  in  politics,  too — brought  in  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  his  fishing  trips. 

The  State  health  agents  of  Pennsylvania  found  a 
butcher  who  was  slaughtering  goats  and  selling  the 
meat  as  lamb.  The  butcher  paid  a  $60  fine.  The  health 
officers  got  the  animal  he  was  exploiting. 

It  is  still  possible  to  seed  oats,  barley,  millet  or  Su¬ 
dan  grass  for  a  crop  to  cut  into  the  silo.  Such  crops 
will  never  equal  corn  silage,  but  if  cut  fine  and  well 
stamped  down  they  will  make  a  substitute. 

Millet  and  Crimson  clover  hay  are  best  not  fed  to 
horses.  The  millet  may  cause  a  form  of  rheumatism. 
The  Crimson  clover,  if  it  stands  too  long,  will  form 
little  points  or  hooks  at  the  head  which  form  lumps 
or  balls  in  the  stomach. 

We  learn  of  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire  which  car¬ 
ries  a  piece  of  timber  which  was  granted  by  King 
George  before  the  Revolution.  The  trees  were  evident¬ 
ly  standing  when  royal  inspectors  went  through  the 
forests  marking  tall  and  straight  pines  to  be  reserved 
for  masts  for  the  royal  navy.  That  land  has  been  held 
in  timber  ever  since,  and  is  now  for  sale. 

Tiie  strength  of  a  flea !  Someone  has  said  that  if 
an  elephant  could  have  muscles  as  strong,  in  proportion 
to  his  size,  as  those  of  a  flea,  he  could  nearly  move  the 
world.  A  woman  in  Denver  has  sued  her  husband  for 
divorce  because  he  peopled  the  family  car  with  fleas  by 
carrying  dogs  in  it.  She  asks  $10,000  for  separate 
maintenance — leaving  the  fleas  to  her  husband.  It  is 
no  great  test  of  strength  in  these  modern  days  to  say  a 
flea  can  pull  a  marriage  vow  apart ! 
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June  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  the  month  of 
June  for  3  per  cent  milk  were  as  follows :  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Producers’  Association,  $2.22 ;  Model 
Dairy  Company,  $2.20;  Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.22; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$1.78;  the  deductions  were  Gc  for  expenses  and  15c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price,  $1.99. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 

Class  1  .  675,695.65  X$2.75  =$1,858,133.03 

Class  2A .  361,497.43  X  2.01  =  726,609.83 

Class  2B  .  102,613.49  X  2.26  =  231,906.48 

Class  3A .  605,867.01  X  1.95  =  1,181,440.66 

Class  4A .  30,265.81  X  1.405=  42,523.47 

Class  4B  .  15,406.49  X  1.57  =  24,188.18 

1,791,345.88  $4,064,801.65 

Gross  . 1,791,345.88  X$1.99  =  3,564,778.30 

Unaccounted  for . $  500,023.35 

The  unaccounted-for  item  amounts  to  27.8c  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  adding  this  to  the  expense  of 
6c,  and  the  item  for  certificates  of  15c,  makes  a 
total  of  48.8c  per  hundred  pounds. 


Receipts  for  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  May  1928 


Condensed 

•  Milk 

Cream 

(Fresh) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

U  7i  its 

Units 

New  York  . 

2,370,877 

144,426 

57,658 

New  Jersey  . 

195,994 

4,395 

•  •  • 

Pennsylvania  . 

289,739 

21,707 

7,179 

Connecticut  . 

15,085 

58 

•  •  • 

Vermont  . 

70,899 

8,704 

... 

Massachusetts  . 

10,530 

606 

.  .  . 

Michigan  . 

225 

1.696 

•  •  • 

Iowa  . 

200 

2.200 

.  .  . 

Wisconsin  . 

•  •  • 

1,896 

.  .  . 

Minnesota  . 

•  •  •  • 

400 

.  .  . 

Indiana  . 

•  .  .  . 

400 

.  .  . 

Canada  . 

113 

Total  . 

2,953,549 

186,603 

64,837 

Daily  average,  June  . . 

98,451 

6,220 

2.161 

Daily  avei-age,  May  . . 

96,232 

5,S96 

1,461 

Daily  avei-age,  April  . 

92,633 

4,586 

1,184 

Increase,  June  over 

May:  2,219 

cans  milk, 

277  cans 

condensed ;  there  was  a  decrease  of  324  cans  of  cream. 

TV  TEW  YORK  State  furnished 

80.2  per  cent  of  the 

IN  milk  and  72  per 

cent  of  the 

cream  for 

June. 

Shipments  coming  into  New  York  State  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  inland  markets,  are  not  included  in  above 
table.  Such  shipments,  however,  release  State  milk 
and  cream  for  the  metropolitan  market. 


Tax-exempt  Real  Estate 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  a  joint  committee 
(that  means  one  representing  both  houses)  of 
New  York  State  is  investigating  the  matter  of  tax 
exemption.  This '  committee  has  already  dug  out 
some  startling  figures  concerning  real  estate  and  its 
taxation.  In  1926  the  gross  wealth  of  New  York 
State  was  estimated  at  $75,288,000,000.  Of  this  $28,- 
784,000,000  was  real  estate  and  $46,504,000,000  per¬ 
sonal.  The  tax-exempt  real  estate  amounted  to  $3,- 
828,000,000.  The  net  taxable  real  estate  came  to 
$24,956,000,000.  In  1925  taxes  were  levied  on  a 
valuation  of  $18,751,000,000  of  i‘eal  estate,  $265,000,- 
000  of  personal.  Thus  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
general  property  tax  came  from  personal  property, 
although  the  personal  has  nearly  twice  the  value  of 
the  real.  Senator  Mastick,  who  heads  this  joint 
committee,  says  that  42  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
wealth  (real  property)  paid  73  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
while  all  other  forms  of  wealth  (58  per  cent)  only 
27  per  cent.  The  tax-exempt  property  is  about  17% 
per  cent  of  all  real  estate.  Of  this  76.2  per  cent  is 
publicly  owned  property,  while  23.8  per  cent  is 
privately  owned. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  ex¬ 
empt  property  owned  privately.  Senator  Mastick 
gives  the  following  as  a  rough  estimate : 

Schools  other  than  public  schools  ........$  53,739,000 

History  and  art,  including  patriotic  societies  7,589,000 
Exhibition  buildings  and  ground  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies . 1,939,000 

Buildings  and  grounds  used  as  places  for 

religious  worship  . 380,159,000 

Property  of  religious  corporations  occu¬ 
pied  by  officiating  clergy  .  7,775,000 

Property  owned  by  clergymen  . .■•.••••  1,935,000 

Moral  and  mental  improvement  (religious)  43,313,000 

Fraternal  .  4,414,000 

Benevolent  . 

Cemeteries  . ; .  95,906,000 

Pi’operty  pui’chased  with  pension  money  .  .  10,362,000 

$644,560,000 

Miscellaneous,  including  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  professional  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  homes  for  children,  etc .  268,440,000 

Total  . .$913,000,000 

These  figures  refer  entirely  to  real  estate.  When 
it  comes  to  personal  property  the  list  of  tax-exempt 
secxxrities  would  be  much  larger.  Billions  of  muni¬ 
cipal  bonds  and  smaller  securities  are  exempt.  This 


feature  often  enables  towns  and  cities  to  borrow 
money  up  to  or  even  beyond  their  capacity — instead 
of  cutting  down  their  expenses  and  reducing  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  system  also  enables  wealthy  men  or  cor¬ 
porations  to  invest  their  money  at  a  fair  rate  with¬ 
out  contributing  a  dollar  to  the  public.  All  these 
exemptions  naturally  reduce  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  contributes  to  public  support  by  paying 
taxes.  It  would  seem  at  first  thought  easy  to  remedy 
this  by  cutting  off  all  exemptions  and  compelling 
personal  property  to  pay  its  full  share,  but  that  is 
by  no  means  easy.  Senator  Mastick  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  sessions  of  the  Legislature  93  tax- 
emption  bills  of  various  sorts  were  introduced.  They 
were  of  all  sorts.  The  Senator  says  that  if  all  these 
bills  were  to  become  law,  the  tax  system  of  the  State 
would  be  wiped  out.  Take  for  example  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  church  or  religious  property.  That  would 
mean  over  $430,000,000  added  to  the  tax-paying 
property,  but  it  would  upset  a  long  established  cus¬ 
tom  embalmed  in  centuries  of  habit  and  custom, 
and  would  probably  mean  a  revolution.  Or  take 
the  nearly  $100,000,000  invested  in  cemeteries.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  tax  exemption  wrere  removed.  Who  would 
pay  these  taxes?  If  the  taxes  wrere  not  paid  and, 
as  in  other  property  cases,  the  town  or  city  took 
over  the  land,  'should  it  sell  the  lots  and  exhume 
the  bodies?  The  problem  is  greatly  complicated,  but 
it  is  now  generally  understood  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it.  In  other  articles  we  shall  give 
some  of  the  plans  suggested. 


Irrigation  Possibilities 

NO  one  can  study  the  irrigation  system  of  the 
Far  West  -without  feeling  that  there  are  many 
places  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  where  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  artificial  watering  can  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed.  For  example,  we  think  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River  could  be  xised  to  spread  out  over 
thousands  of  acres  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  In 
somewhat  like  manner  water  from  the  Connecticut 
and  other  eastern  streams  may  be  held  back  in  res¬ 
ervoirs,  used  for  water  powrer  and  then  spread  oixt 
over  farm  lands.  Such  water  would  hardly  be 
needed  in  a  season  like  this  one,  but  most  of  xxs  have 
known  seasons  when  crops  burn  and  land  is  parched 
for  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  system  as  worked  out 
in  Colorado  and  nearby  States  shows  how  river  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  carried  along  the  ridges  and  used  to  soak 
the  slopes  and  level  valley.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  results  of  overhead  irrigation  on  limited 
areas  know  the  magic  results  which  come  from  a 
full  and  constant  water  supply.  In  years  to  come 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  share  of  the  water 
which  ixow  runs  uselessly  down  the  North  Atlantic 
slope  to  the  ocean  will  be  used  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  power  and  then  wintering  farm 
land.  Anyone  who  will  go  and  see  wrhat  irrigation 
has  done  for  the  western  plains  will  come  to  be¬ 
grudge  the  waste  of  water  as  he  does  the  waste  of 
money.  We  have  had  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
floods,  an  illustration  of  the  horribly  destructive 
powrer  of  water  when  unrestrained.  In  Colorado 
one  may  see  the  constructive  power  of  water  when 
restrained  and  xxsed  properly.  There  is  probably 
no  farm  land  iix  the  country  which  could  not  in 
some  seasons  make  great  use  of  the  water  which 
now  runs  idly  away  from  it. 


Value  of  Good  Roads 

PROBABLY  there  are  fewT  people  who  consider 
the  national  or  patriotic  effect  of  good  roads. 
We  all  know  how  an  improved  highway  wall  often 
change  the  spirit  of  a  conxixixxnity  or  locality.  The 
fine  roadway,  hard  and  without  mud,  all  through 
the  year,  makes  it  easier  to  get  about.  We  feel 
nxore  like  meeting  the  neighbors  and  closer  compan¬ 
ionship  means  better  understanding,  and  that  usual¬ 
ly  means  death  to  neighborhood  feixds  and  troubles. 
It  has  come  to  be  so  that  life  away  on  a  side  road, 
uncared  for  and  alternating  between  mud  and  dust, 
comes  to  be  very  different  from  that  on  a  firm  and 
solid  State  highway.  It  is  a  real  punishment  for 
the  people  who  live  on  a  side  road  to  be  denied  fair 
or  reasonable  road  improvement.  Yet  that  is  what 
is  often  handed  oxit  by  the  town  officers.  As  it  is 
little  can  be  done  to  compel  these  local  officers  to  do 
their  duty.  They  make  their  job  a  political  one,  and 
spend  the  road  money  “where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,”  not  to  the  citizens  who  need  better  roads, 
but  to  the  party.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  this? 
That  is  a  big  question  which  no  one  in  authority 
seems  to  want  to  touch.  And  in  a  larger  way  this 
road  qxxestion  has  had  great  influence  upon  lxational 
affairs.  In  the  earlier  history  of  this  country  most 
main  roads  worked  up  out  of  trails  running  east 
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and  west.  As  these  roads  improved  travel  increased, 
and  the  East  and  West  were  able  to  mix  or  mingle 
their  people  so  that  there  was  a  fair  understanding 
between  them.  In  a  way  these  roads  were  like  ropes 
or  bands  holding  the  people  together.  Thus  while 
there  were  serious  differences  at  times  there  was  no 
serious  thought  of  separation.  It  was  different  in 
the  relation  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
There  was  no  such  ease  of  access  as  between  East 
and  West.  North  and  South  roads  were  few  and 
poor.  There  was  little  if  any  mingling  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  result  was  a  misunderstanding  which 
grew  into  hatred  and  later  to  war.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  roads  north  and  south  had  been  equal 
to  those  east  and  west  the  Civil  War  would  have 
been  impossible,  for  there  would  have  been  a  better 
understanding  between  the  common  people. 


High-priced  Huckleberries 

THE  large  cultivated  huckleberry  is  taking  a 
noticeable  place  in  the  New  York  market.  They 
are  expensive  but  thus  far  the  supply  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  take  the  edge  off  the  market.  Prices 
have  remained  high,  50  to  70  cents  per  quart  whole¬ 
sale  and  up  to  $1  retail.  The  best  ones  came  in 
regular  quart  strawberry  baskets,  each  basket  cov¬ 
ered  with  transparent  material,  and  some  beai’ing  a 
gilt  label. 

The  hotels  and  better  restaxxrants  featui’e  them. 
Some  charge  50  cents  for  a  portion,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  half  a  saucerful.  Others  serve  a  smaller 
portion — a  scant  sauce  dish — for  25  cents.  Cream  is 
10  to  20  cents  additional,  but  it  seems  a  crime  to 
put  cream,  or  anything  else,  on  these  large,  juicy, 
well-ripened  huckleberries.  They  are  something  to 
eat  slowly,  without  any  trimmings  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  delicious  flavor. 

A  little  later  in  the  season  large  wild  huckleber¬ 
ries  come  from  Nova  Scotia — not  so  large  as  the 
best  Jei’sey  cultivated,  but  fine  specimens  of  good 
quality.  Boston  gets  more  of  these  Nova  Scotia 
berries  than  New  York  unless  there  chances  to  be  a 
large  crop. 


That  Canal  Zone  Colony 

I  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Canal  Zone  colony  scheme  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
several  years  ago. 

Should  the  decline  in  business,  now  apparently  start¬ 
ing,  continue  until  there  became  a  large  army  of  men 
without  work,  as  was  the  case  30  years  ago,  what  ef¬ 
fect  would  it  have  on  the  farm  labor  situation?  Would 
the  farm  deserters  seek  a  return  to  the  farm,  and 
would  they  find  work  there  if  they  did?  I  believe  manv 
farmers  are  adjusting  their  life  and  methods,  perforce, 
to  the  present  labor  shortage.  What  would  these  farm¬ 
ers  do  if  help  was  offered  at  wages  relatively  reasonable, 
or  such  as  a  farmer  could  pay  and  “get  by?”  F.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

UR  remembrance  is  that  this  proposed  colony, 
like  various  others  which  have  been  planned 
for  settling  the  tropics,  failed.  It  is  seldom  that  or¬ 
ganized  migrations  of  this  sort  from  noftli  to  south 
succeed.  There  seems  a  better  chance  for  them  when 
they  move  east  or  west  along  lines  of  latitude.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  experts  predict  something  of 
a  decline  in  “industry”  which  will  seriously  affect 
the  labor  situation.  Should  it  happen  that  any  large 
numbers  of  city  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  probably  some  of  those  who  originally  came 
from  the  country  might  find  work  on  the  farms.  The 
great  body  of  them — who  have  had  little  experience 
in  farm  work — would  not  be  of  any  particular  value. 
Such  unemployment  in  the  cities  would  lead  to  com¬ 
petition  among  farm  workers,  and  prices  now  paid 
for  farm  labor  would  be  just  about  cut  in  half.  It 
is  entirely  true  that  many  farmers  have  changed 
their  crops  and  adjusted  their  methods  so  that  the 
output  for  each  man  has  been  inci'eased  considerably. 
The  tendency  is  to  keep  on  along  that  line  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  not  greatly  increase  their  working  force. 
For  by  using  labor-saving  machinery,  and  changing 
crops  and  methods,  they  are  still  able  to  produce 
more  food  than  can  be  profitably  distributed.  Prob¬ 
ably  any  increase  in  the  unskilled  farm  labor  army 
would  be  absorbed  by  syndicate  or  monopoly  farming 
• — that  is,  the  big  tracts  of  land  in  the  West  or  South 
now  conducted  on  a  system,  like  that  of  running  a 
f actor y,  by  capitalists.  These  factory  farms  are  al¬ 
ready  giving  serious  competition  to  individual 
farmers. 


Oue  English  friend  on  page  791  must  have  his  silver 
knife  to  eat  a  Grimes  Golden  or  a  Golden  Delicious ! 
We  are  sorry  for  him.  Fingers  were  made  before  forks ! 

Southeen  readers  are  still  coming  to  tell  how  they 
feed  nux  vomica  to  chickens  and  in  that  way  kill  hawks 
and  owls.  And  still  the  scientific  men  say  it  cannot  be 
done. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Fields  of  Far  Away 

Ho,  for  tlie  Fields  of  Far  Away! 

Let  us  go  back  there,  brother  mine; 

Let  us  return  for  a  dream  and  a  day, 
Back  where  the  beckoning  vistas  shine ; 
Out  where  the  road  leads  forth  and  far 
Into  the  Bourne  of  the  Days  to  Be ; 
There  where  the  wraiths  of  our  memories 
are, 

Lifting  a  finger  to  you  and  me! 

Down  in  the  Fields  of  Far  Away 
How  are  the  loved  ones  holding  out? 
What  are  the  old  folks  doing  today? 

What  are  the  boys  and  girl  about? 

Still  does  the  mother  sit  and  croon 
Ballads  of  love  to  the  brother  wee? 

Still  does  the  father’s  fiddle  atune 
Stir  with  its  melodies  you  and  me? 

Lo !  in  the  Fields  of  Far  Away 

Father’s  asleep — and  the  grass  above  ! 
Mother — bless  her — is  bent  and  gray. 

Let  us  go  back  and  take  our  love ; 

For  you  are  the  brother  once  so  wee, 
And  wre  are  the  children  that  used  to 
play, 

Mother  is  waiting  for  you  and  me 
Back  in  the  Fields  of  Far  Away. 

— Robertus  Love  in  St.  Louis  Republic. 

* 

Many  of  our  women  readers  write  us, 
asking  for  the  names  of  reliable  firms  to 
whom  they  can  ship  garden  flowers.  They 
have  a  mass  of  showy  flowers  in  the 
Summer  and  feel  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  to  market  some  of  this  crop. 
Usually  they  wish  to  sell  direct  to  retail 
florists.  This  is  sometimes  possible 
where  there  is  a  local  flower  store,  but 
in  the  cities  retail  florists  usually  buy 
from  -/Wholesale  commission  dealers  all 
the  year  round.  The  demand  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  they  buy  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  needs.  The  wholesale 
dealers  build  up  regular  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  as  many  growers  of  Winter 
flowers  raise  outdoor  flowers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  wholesalers  would  rather  han¬ 
dle  their  flowers  than  those  from  a  small 
consignor  who  raises  Summer  flowers 
only.  Express  charges  are  high,  and 
flowers  shipped  any  great  distance  must 
be  iced  in  hot  weather.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  we  urge  the  woman  seeking  to  sell 
her  garden  flowers  to  look,  for  a  local 
market  first.  There  may  be  a  flower 
store  in  some  adjacent  town  which  will 
buy  local  flowers,  rather  than  send  to 
the  city  for  them,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
a  chance  with  the  roadside  stands.  Local 
markets  should  be  investigated,  and  a 
study  made  of  the  most  salable  flowers, 
before  any  effort  is  made  to  sell  through 
city  wholesalers. 

* 

The  scientists  have  been  turning  their 
attention  to  poison  ivy,  and  Dr.  McNair 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  reported 
last  season  that  the  poison  is  completely 
neutralized  by  salts  of  iron.  He  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  means  of  preventing  ivy  poi¬ 
soning  the  use  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
ferric  chlorid  in  half-and-half  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  or  glycerin  and  water. 
If  the  hain^s  and  face  are  bathed  freely 
in  this  solution  either  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  one  goes  into  a  region 
known  or  suspected  to  contain  poison  ivy 
or  its  kindred  plants,  no  ill  effects  can 
follow.  The  beauty  of  this  remedy  is 
that  it  is  cheap,  that  the  materials  are 
easy  to  get  at  any  drug  store,  and  that 
anyone  can  make  it.  It  requires  no  more 
skill  than  stirring  sugar  into  a  cup  of 
coffee.  And  it  is  non-poisonous  and  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  to  use.  Another  treatment 
is  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  water  instead  of  the  ferric  chlorid  in 
water-alcohol.  There  seems  to  be  no 
definite  strength  of  solution — anything 
short  of  saturation  will  do.  The  sulphate 
solution  is  cheaper  to  make  than  the 
chlorid  and  it  keeps  better.  The  method 
of  use  and  the  results  obtained  are  the 
same. 

A  third  and  very  effective  treatment  is 
advocated  by  J.  F.  Couch,  chemist  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
paints  ivy  poisoned  patches  of  skin  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
and  he  states  that  this  always  gives  im¬ 
mediate  relief  and  prevents  the  spread 
of  the  trouble.  His  treatment  has  the 
slight  disadvantage  of  turning  the  skin 
brown,  but  this  effect  is  instantly  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  with  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid. 


My  Sugarless  Candy 
Receipe 

Remove  seeds  from  prunes  and  dates, 
then  take  1  lb.  prunes,  1  lbs.  dates,  1  lb. 
figs,  1  lb.  seedless  raisins,  1  lb.  nut  meats 
(your  choice).  Thoroughly  mix  fruit 
and  put  through  food  chopper,  then  add 
nut  meats.  Now  mold  into  any  desired 
shapes  and  stand  away  for  24  hours  to 
become  firm.  Then  dip  into  melted  sweet 
coating  chocolate,  and  place  each  piece 
on  slightly  buttered  wax  paper  to  cool. 

This  without  nut  meats,  and  one  ounce 
of  senna  leaves  added  makes  a  mild  laxa¬ 
tive  for  the  children. 

A  variety  of  shapes  and  flavors  may 
be  used  to  suit  each  individual  desire  and 
taste.  One  of  our  favorite  recipes  is : 
With  slightly  buttered  hands  roll  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


506.  • —  Slenderizing 
Lines.  Pattern  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40.  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  >4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


2766 


2766. — One-piece  Un¬ 
dergarment.  Pattern 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1J4 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


2315. — Costume  Slip. 
Pattern  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


823.  • — Junior  Sports 
Dress.  Pattern  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


mold  the  mixture  into  a  piece  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  six  inches  long. 
After  24  hours  roll  this  in  a  caramel  mix¬ 
ture  (made  of  your  favorite  caramel 
candy  recipe)  and  again  stand  away  to 
become  firm.  Now  melt  your  sweet 
chocolate  and  turn  the  rolls  very  care¬ 
fully  in  it  until  entirely  covered.  Lift 
onto  wax  paper  and  cool.  When  firm 
cut  into  y-2  in.  slices.  For  variety  after 
using  some  plain  coating  chocolate  add 
finely  chopped  nuts  for  chocolate  nut 
coating.  Still  leaving  hot  chocolate  left 
you  may  add  seedless  raisins  or  currants 
and  drop  on  wax  paper,  and  you  will  have 
candy  that  grandma,  mother  and  baby 
sister  may  eat  their  full  without  harm¬ 
ful  effects,  and  most  delicious  for  big 
sister’s  best  friends,  too.  The  caramel 
coating  may  be  omitted  if  you  like.  I 
make  10  lbs.  of  this  candy  for  my  Christ¬ 
mas  supply,  and  hear  smacks  for  more 
when  it  is  all  gone.  MRS.  E.  R.  L. 


Ambrosia  Pudding 

Dissolve  one  tablespoon  gelatine  in  % 
cup  cold  water,  and  stir  over  fire  until 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Remove  from  fire, 
and  add  %  cup  cold  water  and  let  stand 
until  cool.  Separate  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  beat  until 
stiff.  Continue  beating  and  gradually 
pour  in  gelatine  mixture.  Add  one  cup 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  flavoring  (almond 
is  good).  Divide  mixture  into  three  parts. 
Tint  one  part  pink,  and  another  lavender. 
Put  the  pink,  white  and  lavender  layers 
in  a  mold  and  between  layers  and  on  top 
sprinkle  chopped  nuts.  Chill,  serve  with 
whipped  cream.  mrs.  j.  w.  r. 


All  for  One 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


A  sleet  storm  de¬ 
scends,  carrying  down 
trees  and  wires.  A 
wind  turns  outlaw  and  blows 
down  a  pole  line.  Or  some 
swollen  river  rampages 
through  a  circuit  of 
destruction. 

But  wherever  angry  na¬ 
ture  attacks  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System  there  are  re¬ 
pairmen  trained  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  everywhere 
trained  in  the  same  schools 
to  the  use  of  the  same  effi¬ 
cient  tools.  Supplies  of  sur¬ 
plus  equipment  and  materials 
are  kept  at  strategic  points 
whence  they  may  be  rushed 
by  train  or  truck  to  the 
devastated  area. 

Throughout  the  Bell 


System,  all  construc¬ 
tion  and  practice  are 
standard,  so  that  men 
and  supplies,  when  necessary, 
may  be  sent  from  one  state 
or  company  to  another. 

There  are  twenty-five  Bell 
Companies,  but  only  one 
Bell  System — and  but  one 
Bell  aim  and  ideal;  stated 
by  President  Walter  S. 
Gifford  as: 

“A  telephone  service  for 
this  nation,  so  far  as  humanly 
possible  free  from  imperfec¬ 
tions,  errors  and  delays,  and 
enabling  anyone  anywhere 
at  any  time  to  pick  up  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  talk  to  anyone 
else  anywhere  else  in  this 
country,  clearly,  quickly  and 
at  a  reasonable  cost.” 


— 
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EIGHTY -SEVENTH 

" 
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New  York  State  Fair 

EE 

HZ 

America’s  Greatest  Agricultural 

zzz 

Exposition 
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= 

Best  Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  Show — Country’s  Record 

zz 

zzzz 

Poultry  Show — Finest  Draft  Horse  Show  of  the 

== 

zzz 

East — Representative  Sheep  and  Swine  Departments 

zzz 

= 

— Large  Fruits  and  Farm  Products  Departments — 

= 

= 

Machinery  Show  Unsurpassed  in  this  Country. 

zzz 

$65,000  ::  In  Premiums  ::  $65,000 

ZZZa 

= 

Attractions  Best  Obtainable,  including  Grand  Circuit 

== 

- 

Horse  Races — Band  Concerts — Free  Vaudeville  and 

EE 

Circus  Acts — Clean,  Wholesome  Carnival. 

= 

Write  for  Program  and  Premium  Book 

= 

EE 

Special  Half  Fare  Railroad  Rate 

EE 

zzz 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

EE 

Syracuse  —  August  29th  —  September  3rd 

' 

~ 

J.  DAN  ACKERMAN,  Director  - 
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— — — — 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Now  possible! 

«  Hot  Water  -  -« 

from  your  well  or  cistern 


WITHOUT  coal  or  gas  or 
water  pressure  you  can  now 
have  hot  water — all  you  need — 
from  your  kitchen  pump. 


You’ve  always  wanted  city  com¬ 
fort;  here’s  your  chance.  If  you 
have  a  water  pressure  system  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  the 
pump  will  work  as  well. 


Easy  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene-Burning  Water  Heater  by  a 
new,  easy  method  explained  in 
the  Perfection  booklet.  When  you 
need  hot  water  turn  a  valve  and 
work  the  pump  as  usual.  Need 
cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 


Economical  Too 

Perfection  Water  Heaters  burn 
Socony  Kerosene,  the  easy-to- 
get,  clean,  safe,  cheap  fuel.  The 
one  illustrated  is  No.  411,  with 
double  copper  heating  coils  and 
Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which  provides  an  in¬ 
tense  flame  beneath  the  water 
coils.  There  are  other 
models,  low  in  price, 
fully  described  in  the 
FREE  Perfection 
booklet. 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  VV  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  get  more  FREE  information  about 
the  various  models  of  Perfection  Kerosene- 
Burning  Water  Heaters  and  how  I  can  get  hot 
water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 

My  plumber’s  name  is _ _ _ _ _ 

Town _ .... _ _ 

My  name _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.R _ .. _ 

Town . . -State...... _ 


Inexpensive  Clothing 

For  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  my  own  sewing,  but  lately  have  not 
had  the  time  to  make  all  of  my  clothes. 
Some  of  the  readymade  dresses  that  I 
wanted  were  beautiful  in  material  and 
finish,  just  what  I  wanted,  but  I  found 
them  beyond  my  purse.  I  have  solved  my 
difficulty  very  satisfactorily.  When  a 
store  in  a  nearby  town  announces  a 
“marked-down  sale,”  I  find  my  oppbr- 
tunity.  Clothes  that  are  made  of  a  good 
quality  of  material,  but  that  are  a  little 
out  of  style,  are  sold  at  great  reductions. 
I  can  alter  these  dresses  in  much  less 
time  than  I  could  make  an  entirely  new 
dress,  and  often  for  much  less  money. 
Recently  I  purchased  a  crepe  de  chine  in 
white,  that  was  soiled  and  that  had  short 
sleeves,  for  the  remarkable  sum  of  $3.45. 
If  it  had  had  long  sleeves  and  was  not 
soiled,  the  price  would  have  been  at 
least  $18  to  $20 ;  for  the  dress  was  of 
good  quality  and  was  well  made.  The 
gown  was  simply  made,  so  I  knew  I 
could  wash  and  iron  it  with  ease.  I  went 
to  the  silk  counter  of  the  same  store, 
and  bought  for  $1.25  enough  crepe  de 
chine  to  make  full  length  sleeves.  This 
brough  the  price  of  my  dress  up  to  $4.70, 
still  a  very  decided  bargain. 

I  washed  the  dress  carefully  with  a 
mild  soap,  in  lukewarm  water.  Then  I 
hung  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  brisk 
breeze,  and  while  still  quite  wet,  ironed 
it  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  warm — not 
hot — iron.  As  the  dress  had  to  be  made 
shorter  I  took  out  the  hem  before  wash¬ 
ing,  but  did  not  nut  it  in  again  before 
laundering,  as  I  did  not  want  the  sharp 
creases  at  the  bottom  that  ironing  brings. 
I  wanted  the  dress  to  look  new.  When 
the  dress  was  laundered,  I  made  the  new 
sleeves,  put  them  in,  put  in  the  hem, 
gave  a  little  pressing  with  a  warm  iron, 
and  the  dress  was  done.  I  had  spent  only 
a  few  hours  on  it,  all  told,  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  it  would  have  taken  to 
I  make  a  new  dress. 

At  the  same  sale  I  bought  a  pongee 
dress  for  the  same  price  as  the  white 
;  one.  This  dress  was  not  soiled,  but  it, 
too,  had  short  sleeves.  After  a  little 
search  I  found  some  pongee  of  the  same 
weight  and  shade  as  the  dress.  This  dress 
had  short  kimono  sleeves,  so  I  needed 
only  a  half  yard  of  material  to  make  the 
bottom  part  gathered  into  a  cuff,  and  I 
had  a  fashionable  sleeve.  Of  course, 
there  are  still  plenty  of  short  sleeves 
worn,  but  I  preferred  long  ones. 

In  buying  clothing  of  this  kind  it  is 
well  to  get  something  like  the  white  crepe 
de  chine  or  pongee,  that  can  be  easily 
matched  as  to  material,  although  some¬ 
times  contrasting  goods  can  be  used  to 
make  a  very  effecti”e  gown.  The  styles 
we  have  had  for  several  years,  of  com¬ 
bining  two  colors  of  materials,  or  plain 
and  flowered  goods,  makes  it  a  simple 
problem  to  alter  dresses  like  those  I  have 
described.  Of  course  one  must  buy  with 
discrimination.  Not  all  the  clothing  of¬ 
fered  at  sales  is  a  bargain,  by  any  means. 
But  anyone  who  is  a  judge  of  quality, 
can  do  sewing,  and  has  the  ability  to  see 
how  changes  can  be  made,  can  easily  do 
as  I  have  done,  and  can  be  well  dressed 
for  a  very  reasonable  sum. 

Another  venture  of  mine  was  a  silk 
coat  of  dark  blue.  It  was  made  of  splen-  j 
did  material,  but  sold  for  $9  instead  of  j 
829,  because  it  was  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  fur  around  the  bottom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  last  year’s  style.  I  ripped  off  this 
fur,  used  some  of  it  to  edge  the  collar, 
and  I  now  have  a  stylish  coat  of  good 
material  and  well  lined,  at  a  far  lower 
cost  than  if  I  had  purchased  a  much 
cheaper  coat  of  this  year.’s  style. 

I  find  these  bargains  are  much  more 
easily  picked  up  in  the  stores  of  small 
cities  than  in  the  large  department  stores 
of  the  bigger  places.  At  least,  that  has 
j  been  my  experience,  ellen  joiinston. 


Tennessee  Notes 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  only  Mr. 
j  P.,  Thelma  and  I  are  left  in  the  home. 
Cecil,  wife  and  baby  have  moved  to  their 
own  home.  Paul  and  wife  are  in  Iowa, 
Charlie  and  wife  are  in  Detroit,  as  is 
Lee,  who  is  now  a  full-fledged  barber. 
The  two  eldest  daughters  live  nearby, 
but  here  in  the  old  home  nest,  it’s  well- 
nigh  empty.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
and  over-abundance,  and  means  so  lim¬ 
ited  one  helps  here,  there  and  yonder. 
Nothing  laid  up  for  the  proverbial  rainy 
day ;  working  for  others  for  35  years, 
looking  ahead  through  the  hardships  to 
the  time  when  we  could  take  life  easily. 
There  are  plenty  of  responsibilities 
around  me,  plenty  of  burdens  to  bear, 
plenty  of  hardships  to  share.  Right  now 
I  want  to  rest,  but  I’m  thinking  of  some 
hens’  nests  to  make,  upstairs  to  clean  up, 
ironing  to  do,v  dinner,  but  what  is  that 
for  tAvo  people?  Some  curtains  to  make, 
some  papering  to  do,  a  neAv  calf  to  see 
after,  and  I  hear  my  chickens  cheeping. 
And  I  am  just  not  sure  that  the  turkey 
hens  are  not  laying,  but  it’s  cold  to  fol- 
Ioav  them  around  today.  Some  little 
folks  need  some  clothes  sorely,  and  some 
are  just  barefooted  and  cannot  come  to 
Sunday  school.  I  just  guess  the  good 
Lord  knew  that  I  could  not  stand  pros¬ 
perity  or  live  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
on  Easy  Street  or  He  would  have  given 
me  that  or  placed  me  there.  So  there  is 
no  use  in  repining  or  giving  up  the  bat¬ 
tle  until  the  bugle  calls  retreat  or  taps 
are  sounded,  and  I  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for.  MRS.  l).  B.  R. 


Dont  wear  out 

on  a  worn  out 
bedspring  ! 
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The  Bedspring 
that  Supports 
the  Spine  ~ 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  bard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  aud  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vi. 


_  Modern  Bathroom,  $57'^ 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
AVe  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO* 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  AVrite  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Cutic ura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL;  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


vVbsher 


puts  a  smUe 
in  wash  day 

Tub  io  line  -  in  half 

Operates  on  nevr  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 
FRFF  TRTAT  You  agree  to  use  it  at  least 

livii uv  twice  and  report  within  30 
days.  If  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  Si  each 
month  for  the  next  11  months,  or  we  will  send 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  will 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  with 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re¬ 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-WOOL-HIDES 

Best  Prices.  Write 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA' 

r  JOHNSON’S 
FOOT  SOAP^ 


k  ON 

SV 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
25  CENTS  'ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING,  A 

A 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  YV.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Cuts  Your  Co wn  Faster; 

with  Less  Work;  at  Lower  Cost 


The  John  Deere  Corn  Binder  not  only  speeds  up  the  corn 
cutting  job  but  it  also  is  a  real  cost-reducer.  Five  to  seven 
acres  of  corn  cut  and  bound  ready  for  the  silo  or  for  the 
shock  is  an  ordinary  day’s  v/ork  with  the  John  Deere. 


Remember  that  it  also  re¬ 
lieves  you  of  a  tedious  tiresome 
job — the  job  of  hand  cutting. 

At  silo  filling  time  it  saves  men; 
does  away  with  cutting  in  ad¬ 
vance;  permits  getting  the  corn 
into  the  silo  in  prime  condition. 

The  clean  work  of  the  John 
.■^ere  is  important  to  you.  The 
stalks  are  delivered  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  attachment  with  minimum 
loss  of  ears,  where  they  are  formed 
into  easily  handled  bundles.  The 
power  carrier,  tripped  by  the  foot, 


delivers  bundles  and  loose  fod¬ 
der  beyond  the  path  of  the  team; 
eliminating  the  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  the  bands  and  scattering  the 
stalks  by  the  horses. 

Among  the  many  other  features 
you  are  sure  to  like  is  the  tongue 
truck  —  it’s  a  real  horse-saver. 
Ease  of  handling,  great  strength, 
ample  traction,  light  draft  pi  as 
good  work — all  of  these  features; 
so  valuable  to  you,  are  combined 
in  the  John  Deere. 

See  this  binder  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s. 


FREE  BOOKLET  that  tells  all  about  this  better  corn  binder,  free 
for  the  asking.  Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  Booklet  TB-5  37. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

makes  cows  milkable 

They  relax.  They  let  down.  You  get  the  last  drop. 
It  is  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines. 
Because  of  this  odor  it  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

First— It  is  the  most  effective  fly  and  mosquito  repellent 
known  to  science — quick  in  action,  long  lasting. 

Second  —  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Therefore,  while  it 
is  keeping  the  flies  away,  it  is  also  destroying  the  disease  germs 
that  attack  your  cow’s  body — disinfecting  your  barns,  and 
injecting  into  the  atmosphere  a  most  healthful  odor. 

Third — No  herd  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  ever  suffers 
from  warbles,  which  cause  a  great  annual  loss  to  dairymen  and 
farmers. 

It  does  not  blister — does  not  stain  the  hair — does 
not  taint  milk.  Applied  to  the  hands  and  face,  it 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slumps 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse¬ 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  j] 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Semi-solid 
Buttermilk  for  Pigs 

Will  cod  liver  oil  in  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  do  any  harm  fed  to  young  pigs  eight 
weeks  old?  Does  it  pay  to  feed  butter¬ 
milk  to  pigs?  E.  B. 

The  addition  of  cod  liver  oil  to  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  will  do  no  harm  to  grow¬ 
ing  pigs,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
aid  some  in  the  assimilation  of  the  min¬ 
eral  salts,  as  cod  liver  oil  runs  fairly 
high  in  vitamin  D.  This  combined  prod¬ 
uct  will  no  doubt  give  better  results  in 
the  Winter  months  where  the  pigs  are 
confined  and  do  not  get  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  than  if  fed  in  the  Summer 
where  the  pigs  are  out  on  forage. 

As  to  whether  it  pays  to  feed  butter¬ 
milk  to  pigs  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
the  cost  of  the  product.  At  he  present 
price  of  corn  and  tankage  it  is  worth 
about  40  to  50  cents  per  hundred.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  too  high  in  price  to 
feed  to  fattening  pigs,  as  it  contains 
about  one-fourth  as  much  crude  protein 
as  tankage,  and  runs  pretty  nearly  as 
much  in  cost.  Where  pigs  are  -being 
fitted  for  show,  where  the  price  is  not  con¬ 
sidered,  some  breeders  use  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  in  the  ration  as  it  is  an  excellent 
feed  to  use  in  a  fitting  ration.  J.  W.  B. 


Bearding  a  Heifer 

A  has  an  eight-weeks-old  heifer  which 
she  wishes  to  sell  to  B.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  comes  down  to  this :  B  wishes  to 
purchase  said  heifer  and  leave  same 
with  A  for  two  years  before  being  in  a 
position  to  take  over  his  property.  A  is 
willing  but  does  not  know  what  to  charge. 

B  is  willing  but  does  not  wish  to  be 
overcharged  and  at  the  same  time  (toes 
not  wish  to  get  it  for  less  tl^an  a  fair 
price.  Would  you  advise  of  some  way  to 
reach  a  settlement  that  would1  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  both?  G.  L.  w. 

Your  question,  of  course,  is  simply  this : 
What  should  A  charge  for  raising  a  lieifer 
to  the  age  of  two  years  and  eight  months, 
starting  with  the  animal  at  eight  months 
of  age.  It  is  complicated,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  the  animal  may  die  at  any 
time  or  be  so  injured  as  to  make  further 
keeping  inadvisable. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  will  vary 
so  widely  with  circumstances  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  stated  in  any  given  case. 
The  animal  may  be  grain  fed  all  of  the 
time,  part  of  the  time  or  not  at  all.  Pas¬ 
turage  may  be  cheap,  expensive  or  un¬ 
available,  and  other  factors  will  enter 
into  the  computation. 

Some  figures  given  in  a  bulletin  from 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
published  in  1915,  may  help  you  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
raising  this  heifer.  The  cost  of  raising 
a  heifer  to  two  years^  of  age  under  ordin¬ 
ary  farm  conditions  is  given  in  this 
bulletin,  being  computed  from  figures 
kept  by  the  station.  In  computing  food 
costs,  hay  is  valued  at  $10  per  ton,  silage 
at  $4.50,  green  feed  at  $3.50  and  grain 
mixtures  at  $32..  Pasturage  was  charged 
at  25c  per  week  during  the  first  Summer, 
30o  during  the  second.  The  average  food 
cost  of  keeping  20  heifers  to  two  years 
of  age  was  $57.73  each.  Figures  from 
other  sources  are  quoted  in  this  bulletin. 
Four  heifers  raised  at  the  Connecticut 
Station  reached  two  years  of  age  at  an 
average  food  cost  of  $55  each.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  raising  73  heifers  on  a  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  farm  was  $40.83  each,  feed 
prices  there  being  lower  at  the  time  than 
in  the  East. 

Figures  as  to  overhead  costs,  these  in¬ 
cluding  labor,  interest  on  investment  in 
buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  are  given  in 
the  Wisconsin  computations  as  $20.51 
per  head,  in  the  Connecticut  computa¬ 
tions  as  $16  each. 

Feed  prices  are  now  higher  than  in 
1915,  and  labor  is  more  expensive,  there¬ 
fore  these  figrues  cannot  be  taken  as  ap¬ 
plying  exactly  to  costs  now,  neither  can 
they  be  considered  as  a  sole  guide,  since 
amounts  of  grain,  etc.,  fed  are  not  given. 
It  is  evident  that  no  exact  computations 
can  be  made  without  knowing  amounts 
and  costs  of  grains  and  other  feeds  to  be 
used  and  the  value  set  upon  his  labor  by 
the  one  who  raises  the  heifer.  Any  bar¬ 
gain  will  have  to  he  based  upon  a  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  estimate  as  to  costs, 
with  an  understanding  as  to  amount  to 
be  paid  in  case  of  death  or  injury  to  the 
animal  previous  to  maturity.  Even  then, 
the  purchaser  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
owner  of  the  heifer  for  suitable  feeding 
and  care,  attention  to  or  lack  of  which 
may  determine  the  value  of  the  heifer  at 
maturity.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that 
the  purchaser  of  the  heifer  may  well 
defer  his  purchase  for  two  years  and  take 
the  animal  after  she  has  reached  maturity 
at  her  value  then.  Any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  open  to  ample  opportunities 
for  dissatisfaction  but  may,  of  course, 
be  made  if  both  parties  to  it  can  agree 
as  to  details  and  trust  each  other  fully 
as  to  their  carrying  out.  m.b.  d. 


Milk  gathers 

'i 

Dirt 

between  the  cow 
and  the  pail 


"pXPERTS  say  that  hairs,  flying  bits 
of  dirt,  and  microscopic  particles 
that  enter  the  milk  stream  between 
the  cow  and  the  pail  are  an  important 
source  of  high  bacteria  count.  Put 
Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth  over  your  pail 
— and  keep  out  this  dirt!  Catch  still 
more  of  these  dirt  particles  by  filter¬ 
ing  through  Johnson’s  Filter  Cloth 
whenever  you  transfer  your  milk.  And 
use  Johnson’s  Discs  when  you  strain 
the  milk  into  your  shipping  cans. 

You’ll  have  cleaner  milk.  And  clean 
milk  pays!  Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
Johnson  aids.  Or  mail  coupon. 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  Dept.  H  525 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  and  booklet 
on  your  Filter  Cloth  and  Cotton  Discs. 

Name -  j 

Address -  j 


FILTER  CLOTH 


COTTON  DISCS 
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FARM 

NECESSITIES- 


SILOS 

Your  choice  of  HOOSIER  Glazed  Tile  or  INDIANA 
Wood  Silos.  The  world  standard. 

BUILDING  TILE 

Glazed  or  Mat  finish.  For  all  permanent  buildings. 
Beautiful,  permanent  and  economical. 
BROODERS 
Iloosier  round  wood 
Brooders,  scientifically 
designed  for  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  h«  at 
conservation.  Get  our 
prices. 

Big  opportunities  for 
agents. 

HOOSIER  BLDG.  TILE 
&  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  N  8 

ALBANY  INDIANA 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

felling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J@s°Di£K.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 

Wonder  Ointment  From6 
Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Corona  is  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing  ointment  for  Burns.Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 
uses  today  and  at  our  expense. 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 

OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit.” 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bids.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Kill  Rats  no 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  Yorlt 


FOR  SALE 

1  O  Acres — 5  room  painted  house,  60  bearing  fruit  trees, 
large  poultry  house,  $1 .500.  $100  yearly  aud  interest. 
438  Acres— 2  dwellings,  cow  and  horse  barn,  2  silos,  30 
cows,  6  work  horses,  tractor,  7  plows.  4  wagou3,  binder, 
mower,  corn-planter,  drill,  ensilage  cutter.  Monthly  milk 
check,  $450.  Price  *42  per  acre,  including  all  crops. 
Easy  Terms 

A.  W.  PEKlfOW  REMINGTON,  VA. 
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Trench  Silos  in  Dakota 

Quite  a  number  of  trench  silos  are  be¬ 
ing  dug  or  built  in  North  Dakota.  The 
Experiment  Station  of  that  State  has  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  or  circular  regarding  them. 
As  we  understand  it  these  trench  silos 
are  really  large  ditches  put  in  some  well- 
drained  place  where  the  water  does  not 
stand.  They  are  easily  built  with  a  plow 
and  scraper  very  much  as  one  would 
scrape  out  the  cellar  for  a  house.  The 
sides  of  such  a  silo  are  left  sloping  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  so  as  to  prevent  these 
sides  from  caving  in.  Sometimes  such  a 
silo  or  ditch  is  lined  with  concrete ;  in 
other  cases  the  corn  is  put  right  on  the 
bare  soil.  In  some  cases  corn  is  put  in 
bundles  without  being  cut,  but  generally, 
it  is  cut  into  the  ditch  or  trench  very 
much  the  same  as  it  is  in  our  eastern 
silos,  and  in  most  cases  water  is  added 
as  the  corn  goes  in.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  of  these  trench  silos  the  farm  trac¬ 
tor  is  run  up  and  down  the  ditch  after 
the  corn  goes  in  in  order  to  pack  the 
silage  down  hard.  In  other  cases  horses 
are  led  up  and  down  over  the  silo  so  as 
to  trample  it  thoroughly  down.  All  sorts 
of  devices  are  used  for  filling  and  packing 
these  silos,  but  at  any  rate,  this  form  of 
keeping  cornstalks  in  ditches  or  trenches 
seems  to  be  quite  popular  now  in  the 
West.  It  is  said  that  farm  renters  fre¬ 
quently  use  these  trench  silos,  as  they 
cost  but  little  while  the  renter  could 
hardly  afford  to  put  up  a  silo  above 
ground  like  those  found  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  form  of 
silo  can  be  satisfactory  oil  farms  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  where  soils  are  gen¬ 
erally  too  cold  and  wet.  The  water  level 
is  too  high  and  drainage  is  not  rapid 
enough.  On  the  dry  plains  of  the  West, 
these  silos  can  be  put  on  high  ground 
where  the  water  does  not  stand,  and 
really  give  a  fair  amount  of  food.  They 
are  interesting  enough  to  our  eastern  peo¬ 
ple,  but  we  would  not  advise  a  farmer  to 
try  to  make  one  on  our  usually  cold  and 
damp  soil. 


week;  top  vealers,  $15.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  23, 
1927 :  Cattle,  103  cars ;  31  Virginia,  11 
Chicago,  10  St.  Louis,  10  Pennsylvania, 
10  Tennessee,  8  St.  Paul,  5  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  5  Ohio,  4  Kansas  City,  4  Okla- 
home,  2  Canada,  1  Omaha,  1  Maryland, 
1  New  York ;  containing  2,497  head,  38l 
head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  2,878  head, 
524  calves,  507  hogs,  686  sheep.  Com¬ 
pared  with  previous  week :  Cattle  88 
cars,  containing  2,310  head,  797  head 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  3,107  head,  152 
calves,  593  hogs,  457  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$11.75  to  $13 ;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$11  to  $12.50 ;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs., 
$10  to  $12 ;  medium,  950  lbs.  up,  $9.50 
to  $11 ;  common,  950  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
$11.50 ;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10 ; 
medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $8.50 ; 
common  and  medium,  850  lbs.  down,  $6.50 
to  $7.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.50  to  $9 ;  good, 
$6.25  to  $7.50 ;  common  and  medium, 
$4.50  to  $6.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3 
to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $7.50 
to  $8.50 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $13.50  to 
$15.50 ;  medium,  $10.50  to  $13.50 ;  cull 
and  common,  $6  to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$9.25  to  $10.50 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.50  ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200,  $11  to  $11.75 ;  rough  stock, 
$8.25  to  $9.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $12  to 
$15 ;  straw,  $9  to  $10. 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,- $38  to  $39;  shorts, 
$45  to  $46 ;  hominy,  $45  to  $46 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $51  to  $52 ;  linseed,  $56  to  $57 ; 
gluten,  $43.50  to  $44.50 ;  ground  oats, 
$43  to  $44 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41 ; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $47.50  to  $48.50 ; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent;.  $36  to  $37 ;  18 
per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  20  per  cent,  $43 
to  $44 ;  24  per  cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  25  per 
cent,  $51  to  $52 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$47  to  $48 ;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 


CREAMERIES 

New  York  consumer  desires 
to  make  yearly  contract  with 
liigli  grade  New  York  inspec¬ 
tion  creameries,  consumption 
about  60  cans  cream  and  100 
cans  milk  daily.  Write  Box  2613, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Summer  outing 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting  New  York  ' 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Aug.  12-19. — Central  States  Fair  and 
Exposition,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  22-27. — Twin  State  Fair,  WTiite 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

Aug.  23-27. — Bangor  Fair,  Bangor,  Me. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2. — Iowa  State  Fair,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Valley 
Fair,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  July  23,  1927 : 

Beef  steers,  steady,  with  week’s  early 
decline ;  compared  with  week  ago,  me^ 
dium  and  good  quality ;  all  weights  25 
to  50c  lower ;  common  kinds  about 
steady ;  top  fed  steers,  $12.25 ;  average 
weight,  1,230  lbs.;  ton  Virginia  grassers, 
$11.50 ;  average  weight,  1,248  lbs. ;  most 
sales,  $10  to  $11.  Bulls,  steady;  bulk 
medium  bulls,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  she  stoji'k  and 
all  cutters,  steady ;  bulk  cow??  $5.50  to 
$7 ;  cutter  kinds,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  few 
stocker  steers  here.  Calves  off  50c  for 


SHEEP 


Tf— » /^\  n  OAT  17  Roistered  Shorpshire  ram 
r  l  I  ix  ^  I  .  r.  lambs  from  the  Cooperstown 
*  .  Wardwell  stock,  $20.00. 

George  Cary,  Boston-  Hill  Farm,  Boston,  N.  Y. 

rnn  c  A  I  p  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
r  VFaV  Jtlljlj  with  two  thousand  Yearling 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for  hot 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  II.  BRAGG  IIOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


iC 


It 


You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M. 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  T. 

nr,  A6KJ",rfcf,K'I?0  ¥*¥T¥>C  Two  months,  long 
KF.M  ALE LvHHjIA  A  Li  ears,  wavy  coat. 
Well  bred,  $6.00.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Frabklin,  Vt. 

German  Shepherds 

Bodo  von  Glockenbrink.  Litter  brother  took  second  at 

A.  K.  C.  MRS.  A.  E.  HILL,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

Airedale  Pups  ?  females’  S6  00>  e^e- 


AMOS  HUBBARD 


5  male6,  $5.00,  ineligible. 
R.  3  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


FOX  HOUND  POPSSggsJasa 

docs.  Young  dogs,  10  months  and  a  few  trained  Fox 
and  Rabbit  Dogs.  Curl  Woodworth,  Sheldon,  Vt. 

Protect  your  T)1  II  1  Few  choice 

property  DlOOdhOUnCI  A.K.C.  Re* 
with  a  Pups. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  -  -  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

PtthhiF  ELg  n  a  a  n  rl  A-  No-  1  female,  first,  $26. 
rcaij&jll  nuuna  Hound,  A  No.  Ion  rabbit; 
also  started  on  fox,  1  year  old.  IPriee  $30.00.  Arnold 
Rothvoss,  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 

p...  U.„.J  Di.no  Cross  with  airedale,  5  mos.  females, 

boon  MOUnfl  rups  $U.  Arnold  Rothvoss,  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 

BEAOTIFULPOLICEDOG5a,?rd.^?5™.'? 

Will  whelp  Sept.  12th.  HENRY  RIEGEK.Callicoon,  N.  Y‘ 

WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS  Offer  another  litter 

pups,  the  usual  high  quality,  $15.00-$20.00. 

BLACK  FEMALE  COCKER 

First  check  $30.00  Cocker  Pups,  $6.00  — $1 0.OO. 
O.  H.  RILEY  ...  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

COON  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS  &  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Trained,  partly  trained  and  pups.  On  approval, 
your  the  judge.  Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Him  rod,  N,  Y. 

Wanted“Whi te  Conic  Pups 

Eligible  preferred,  reasonable. 

Ccdnrnicre  White  Collie  Kennels  -  Sharon,  Mass. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
a  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*a, 

Pnllls  Di.nnlne  tlie  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUllle  rUppieSOLOVF.KNOOK  KENNELS,  Cliambersburg.l'u. 

Goc 
Spa 


Sock  or  P| ID P| CO  Parti-color,  black  and  white,  eligible. 

Spaniel  ItirriCO  Mrs.  Ida  Wooden,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


W1 


ILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


Wnnrfprfu!  Rs}  Tprripr  Weil  bred  pups,  #8. 
nonueriui  nai  lerrier  minnie  a.  oawson. Tuchertou.  h.  j. 


SWINE 


3 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Chester  White  andO.  I.  C 

$10.00  each.  Fine  ham  and  bacon  type.  Order  notv. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  Box  594  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 

*  w  w «  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  St  8en  Merritield,  N.  Y. 

D  PUREBRED  O  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 

HR  OP  UfiriT  °t  a'i  ages. 

UIVVMj  nvtvik_/  ALLEN  H.  P0ST  ENSENORE,  N.  I. 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM 

Are  offering  Bred  Gilts  due  to  favrow  in  August  and 
Sept.  We  have  a  few  Spring  Boars  at  Special  Prices. 

SCOFIELD  &  BUCKELEW  R.F.  D.  STANLEY.  N.  Y. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  Se“ 

H.  C.  «fc  11.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites  Service  boars,  Jail  gilts,  Spring 

Shipped  C.O.D. 


pigs,  N  ational  Cham,  bloodlines. 
OLO UPLAND  FA  KM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  10-weeks  old’  6.00 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  YVyultisIng,  Fa. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 
Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CDD  lAir;  Dine  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

JXXInIaI  MT I\I3  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  $6.00  each.'  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH  Ij 

YOUNG SHO ATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroe  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham,  W1  ass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  H<>g.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkslnreand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$15.25  each;  '8  to  9  weeks  $5.75  each;  also  a 
few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  $7.00  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
to  your  approval. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83.  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.00. 
A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  2  months  old,  $7.00  each.  Ship  any  numper  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass., Tel.  1085 


FOR 

SALE 


FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25;  8  wks. 
old,  $4.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  $6.50 
each.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 


206  Washington  St. 


Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 


FOR  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.25  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  N o  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


t  • 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N,  J„  Sussex  County 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  ordersonly  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

E’fKTI*  Q  *  Y  r  Two  loads  feeders,  beef  grades 
A.  Vr XV  heifers  and  steers. 

W.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  BOYDTON,  VA. 

IUIIRMIUC  ancl  Their  Grades.  Write  for  sales  list. 

II  wDl/llliJ  SOUTHERN  HERD  .  Now  Canton,  Va. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


U 


FOR  SALE 


2  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

High  Point  Reliance  116552,  born  July  8th, 
1925  and  High  Point  Paramount  128000, 
born  July  30th,  1926.  Both  of  them  good 
individuals. 

Sire— Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  AR, 
14  AR  daughters  including  two  that  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Register. 

Dam— Raymond’s  Morning  Glory  42504, 
731.01  lbs.  Butter  Pat.  5  AR  Daughters. 
Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees, 
or  come  and  see  them. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JULES  BKEUCHAUD,  Owner 
Address,  Fit  AN  K  ROOSA,  Superintendent 
Olive  Bridge,  New  York 
Telephone,  8F  21  Shokan 


PROVEN  PRODUCTION 

is  behind  the  dam  of  every  registered  Guernsey 
bull  calf  we  offer  New  England  Dairy  farmers. 

Not  only  this,  but  guaranteed  freedom  from 
Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Abortion. 

We  have  several  line  Guernsey  bull  calves  at 
present,  at  farmers’  prices. 

Roughwood  Guernsey  Herd  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


GREEN  MEADOW 
GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  unexcelled  opportunity  to  purchase 
young  bulls  of  the  choicest  May  Rose  breeding. 
Grandsons  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  Laugwater 
Horatious  and  Border  Raider  out  of  dams  with 
A.  R.  records  tip  to  800  lbs.  Federal  accredited. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS 


GUERNSEYS 

We  can  offer  you  several  young  Bulls  ready  for  service 
that  are  by  an  outstanding  son  of  SQUELS  SLOGAN  out 
of  big  milu  ing  dams.  At  most  reasonable  prices. 

Bull  calves  at  bargain  prices  by  this  same  bull  and 
others  by  ltedvale  May-King,  an  outstanding  son  of  Lady 
Governors’  Chilmark,  from  heavy  milking  dams.  We 
can  also  interest  you  in  young  heifers  and  cows  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  best. 

Will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  on  your  needs. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  392  GREENWCIH,  CONN. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  lsfc 
issne— OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  tight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA, 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  JFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJIWI  p*niT  FARMS  ,2  *.  *2d  *t.,  pw|*.,  P. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Co. 


Hew  York 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  00  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  BARRE,  VERMONT 


HOLSTEINS 


Superior  in  pro¬ 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  size  and  vigor,  consist¬ 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteins 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

Write  for  literature 
‘'the  Extension  Service  • 

HOLSTEIN^FRIESfAN 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN C 

ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  KILL  FARMS  C0.f  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

32  Registered  Holstein  COWS 

and  Heifers— Springers  and  Fall  cows,  T.  B.  tested. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  TuIIy,  N.  Y. 

[  .«.  JERSEYS  .’.  | 

JERSEYS-JERSEYS-JERSEYS 

Do  not  forget  the  Annual  Jersey  Consignment  Sale 
at  Pomfret  Center,  Vermont,  August  18 

Vermont  lias  been  noted  for  the  best  in  Jerseys  for  50 
years  or  more.  Note  the  signs  of  the  times  and  see 
that  Jerseys  are  proving  their  worth  in  every  herd  they 
go  into.  Make  your  plans  to  attend.  Send  for  catalog 
early.  Watch  for  future  Ad. 

POMFRET  JERSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

John  W.  Dana,  Sec’y  No.  Pomfret,  Vt. 

KVkZ*  Col/>  Registered  Jerseys’ cows,  heifers  and 
Ml  Ui  Jolt-  young  bulls.  Grandly  bred,  from  im- 
J  ported  stock.  VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale,  N,  Y. 
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Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $0.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 

BEST  EGG  YIELD 

We  are  gathering  200  to  400  more  eggs  per  day 
than  ever  before.  Simply  by  feeding  a  new 
mineral  and  vitamin  mixture.  10  or  15%  added 
to  the  mash  gives  us  the  best  feeding  ration 
we  diave  ever  used.  Our  layers  are  in  wonder¬ 
ful  condition.  No  mortality.  Egg  shells  hard. 
$3.00  per  hundred  pounds.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  See  ad  below. 

FARLEY  PORTO R.  Distributor,  SODUS.N.  Y. 


PULLETS  THAT  PAY 

Early  hatched.  Bred  from  large  Leghorns, 
heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  We 
hold  state  record  for  largest  number  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Leghorn#  d  uring  past  8  yrs.  See  ad.  above. 
FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

Park  &  TiLFORD  poultry  farm 
16-wks.-old,  $1.50  ea. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 
We  specialize  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


To  Make  Money  poultry 

You  must  get  EGGS  from  Sept,  to  January  when  prices 
are  high — and  the  only  way  to  get  these  EGGS  is  to  have 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

hatched  in  March  and  early  April — WE  HAVE  THEM. 

READY  TO  LAY  $2.00 

F.  O.  B.  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today, 
25%  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  j 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs, 

EIGENR  AUCH  FARMS  NEWJERSEV 


S25  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Blood  Tested  Old  Hens 

“We  give  our  Word,  that  every  Bird  will  Satisfy, 
the  most  critical  Eye.” 

Ready  first  and  last  week  in  August 

25  or  more  $\  each—  #85  Per  100 

Older  Pullets  if  Desired. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

ft  I  I  I  ft  I#  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
I  *  H  1 1  .  K  \  S.  C. Reds &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
UrS  III  IV O  Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Ul  IIWI1V  li.ht  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4,00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery. guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LATJVEK  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

«  r  white  Dill  I  CTO  Barron  Strain,  6  months,  large, 
LEGHORN  rULLEIS  healthy  birds  from  certified 
and  selected  stock  Certified,  #2  each;  Selected,  #1.60. 
THE  DANIELS’  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

f*  ¥1 1  f*  1/  Q  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns**  SLOO 

UllUVN  » 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


a 


WE 


99 


By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

By  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wes*  30th  Street,  New  York 
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BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

FORDSON  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  and  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  -:-  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Election  of  School 
Superintendent 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  articles  from  time  to  time  on  the  rural 
school  questions.  I  feel  that  just  be¬ 
fore  our  Fall  primaries  is  a  good  time 
to  do  a  little  serious  thinking. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  has 
shown  to  us  a  good  many  places,  where 
we  can  spend  more  money.  The  depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  is  still  telling  us  how  to 
spend  those  dollars,  but  let  us  take  a 
good  inventory  of  our  rights,  and  know 
that  we  are  getting  the  worth  of  each 
dollar  spent.  One  right  taken  away 
from  us  as  free  American  citizens  was  the 
right  to  elect  our  school  superintendent, 
the  most  important  officer  of  the  whole 
school  problem.  ,  How  many  taxpayers 
realize  that  the  election  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  much  more  important 
than  the  trustee,  that  he  is  the  czar  who 
has  more  power  in  planning  your  child’s 
education  than  the  teacher?  If  the 
teacher  doesn’t  do  about  as  he  thinks 
best  he  will  soon  make  it  so  hard  for  her 
to  get  a  school  that  she  will  have  to  go 
elsewhere.  She  can  write  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  department  refers  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  superintendent,  and  he  puts 
his  foot  on  the  teacher  a  little  harder. 

At  the  primaries  when  the  school  di¬ 
rectors  are  voted  for,  remember  that 
these  directors  appoint  the  school  super¬ 
intendent,  the  man  who  has  the  power  to 
consolidate  your  school.  You  all  know 
what  that  means  to  your  home.  These 
directors’  names  are  kept  very  quiet.  I 
asked  the  town  clerk  who  was  elected  in 
this  town.  He  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  tell 
me,  when  all  other  officers’  _  names  even 
down  to  dog  catcher  are  put  in  the  paper. 
The  school  directors  are  not  published. 
Why?  They  are  put  very  quietly  on  the 
ticket  voted  for,  the  last  ones  at  the 
primaries  after  most  of  the  voters  have 
gone  home.  Now  don’t  go  home  until  the 
school  directors  are  voted  for.  If  you 
stay  all  night,  stay  right  there.  Their 
names  come  on  year  after  year,  or  at 
least  enough  to  keep  the  .game  school 
superintendent.  The  voters  have  no  right 
to  vote  for  the  superintendent  of  schools : 
he  is  appointed  by  the  directors  from  each 
town.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
our  readers  just  why  they  think  this  is 
true,  and  how  many  _  school  superin¬ 
tendents  are  practically  in  for  life. 

If  the  school  directors  appoint  the 
school  superintendent,  if  he  is  a  public 
officer,  why  shouldn’t  he  be  voted  for  as 
any  other  county  officers?  pansy  pike. 


Get  Out  the  Voters 

Much  is  being  said  and  done  to  arouse 
greater  interest  among  could-be  voters  in 
local,  State  and  national  election  affairs, 
but  the  move  that  would  be  productive  of 
greatest  good,  it  seems  to  me,  has  so  far 
been  overlooked  and  neglected.  Careful 
observation  will  convince  anybody  that 
the  many  millions  who  fail  to  vote  are 
not  among  farm  owners,  proprietors,  offi¬ 
cials  and  managers  in  business,  nor 
among  those  who  have  leisure  time  away 
from  any  kind  of  employment’,  nor  the 
unemployed,  either  women  or  men.  Those 
who  do  not  vote  are  the  very  men  and 
women  who  ought  to  vote.  They  are  the 
foundation  and  supporters  of  all  our  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  surely  should  help  choose 
and  elect  the  men  to  be  responsible  for 
our  government.  The  class  referred  to 
consists  of  the  employes  on  farms,  in 
stores  and  factories  and  all  places  of 
business.  A  movement  ought  to  be  start¬ 
ed  at  once  and  pushed  vigorously  to  per¬ 
suade  all  employers  to  allow,  say  one-half 
day  to  each  employe,  male  and  female, 
from  their  working  hours  to  go  to  the 
registration  and  voting  precincts.  _  The 
employers  can  well  afford  to  do  this  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  to  assist  their  em¬ 
ployes  to  perform  their  most  important 
duty,  and,  without  the  least  semblance  of 
trying  to  influence  votes.  There  are  many 
persons  who  desire  to  vote,  but  cannot 
go  to  the  voting  places  before  going  to 
their  work  mornings,  and  who  cannot  go 
there  after  closing  hours.  These  intel¬ 
ligent,  faithful  persons  dislike,  hesitate 
and  refuse  to  ask  for  “time  off”  to  go  to 
the  polls.  Such  a  custom,  permanently 
established,  I  am  certain,  would  reduce 
the  many  millions  of  vote  slackers  to, 
perhaps  a  few  millions.  H.  B.  OLIN. 

Pennsylvania. 


Killing  the  Weasel 

We  have  succeeded  in  cleaning  out  the 
pest  of  weasels,  apparently  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means : 

1.  My  chicks  were  all  killed  during  the 
daytime,  being  safe  at  night  becouse  my 
colony-houses  are  weasel-proof. 

2.  The  animals  always  made  their  raids 
after  4  P.  M.  and  usually  about  5  :45. 

J3.  They  appeared  to  glut  themselves 
on  blood  one  day  and  then  sleep  all 
through  the  next,  so  I  got  to  rely  upon 
their  visiting  every  other  day. 

4.  The  first  one  seen  in  action  I  killed 
with  a  small  fire  shovel  as  he  tumbled 
about  with  his  victim  just  after  fasten¬ 
ing  to  it.  Another  I  all  but  caught  in 
my  hand.  It  appears  they  are  oblivious 
to  everything  going  on  about  them  when 
once  they  have  fastened  to  prey. 


5.  The  first  weasel  killed  launched  his 
attack  from  a  small  pile  of  lumber  scraps 
on  the  ground  near  the  colony  house.  He 
killed,  also,  however,  in  the  tall  grass  at 
some  distance  from  the  house. 

6.  Traps  baited  with  dead  chicks  were 
wholly  ineffective,  even  when  placed  in 
stove  pipe  or  runs  made  of  scrap  lumber. 

7.  By  dumping  a  small  pile  of  scrap 
lumber  at  or  near  a  house  being  preyed 
upon,  and  watching  this  pile  from  4  P. 
M.  on,  on  the  regular  weasel  visiting  day, 
we  found  it  a  simple  matter  to  shoot  the 
marauder  when  he  appeared.  It  was 
merely  a  matter  of  watchful  waiting.  We 
tried  it  at  six  different  colony-houses,  and 
it  worked  evex-y  time.  All  _  the  weasels 
killed  were  of  the  short-tailed  variety, 
males  measuring  about  9  in.  and  females 
about  11  (tails  included). 

JOSEPH  A.  MC  LAUGHLIN. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IMPROVING  ;  POTATOES 

BIG  feature;  RAISING  A  RECORD  CROP 

IN  THE  WEST. 

The  general  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  lines.  Crop  conditions  have 
been  improping  since  the  last  government 
estimate,  because  of  warmer  weather  and 
more  rain.  Wheat  production  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis  is  a  little  above  average.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  oats  is  likely  to  be  moderate. 
Barley  production  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  decreasing  elsewhere.  Cot¬ 
ton  acreage  is  reduced  and  the  market 
outlook  appears  fair. 

Live  stock  markets  have  been  holding 
well,  most  lines  having  advanced  in  price 
during  ’the  month  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  but  hogs  a-e  still  selling  $3  or 
so  under  the  price  in  August,  1926.  In¬ 
creased  foreign  competition  appears  in 
pork  products  and  the  world  markets  are 
depressed.  Wool  prices  incline  slightly 
upward  with  a  strong  foreign  market. 
Dairy  production  continues  heavy.  Large 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  are  a  feature. 
Poultry  receipts  are  increasing  with  the 
progress  of  the  season.  The  potato  crop 
promises  about  average  production  in  the 
United  States.  Sweet  potatoes  are  a 
heavy  crop  in  the  South.  Sugar  beet 
acreage  is  one-seventli  larger  in  Europe 
but  there  is  some  damage  from  heat  and 
storms.  Mill  feeds  are  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply.  The  hay  crop  is  large  and  prices 
are  about  one-fourth  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Orchard  fruits  are  scanty  and 
prices  start  at  least  50  per  cent  higher 
than  last  season.  Truck  crops  are  still 
doing  well.  General  level  of  farm  prices 
is  about  holding  recent  gains.  Business 
conditions  are  fair  to  good. 

Potatoes  were  the  big  feature  in  mid¬ 
summer,  often  coming  to  market  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  cars  per  day.  Melon 
shipments  come  next  in  quantity,  but  the 
market  season  is  short  and  supplies  come 
mostly  from  a  few  Southern  States.  Po¬ 
tato  shipments  already  are  coming  from 
30  States  although  at  the  end  of  July 
more  than  half  of  them  were  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  those  two  remarkable  Virginia 
counties  at  the  end  of  Virginia-Maryland 
Peninsula. 

EARLY  POTATOES  PAID 

Potato  growers  in  Virginia  have  been 
working  off  a  record-breaking  crop  with 
good  success.  They  have  some  twenty 
thousand  carloads  to  sell.  Some  fields 
turned  out  as  many  as  120  barrels  per 
acre  and  the  average  probably  was  about 
70  barrels  or  200  bushels;  good  potatoes, 
too,  although  some  ran  a  little  larger 
than  best  market  size.  They  sold  around 
$1  per  bushel  and  appear  to  have  shown 
the  producers  unusually  large  _  profits. 
Growers  have  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
The  Eastern  Shore  section  which  had 
three-fourths  of  the  State’s  market  crop 
has  a  combination  of  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  which  hold  to  a  policy  of  control  of 
shipments,  keeping  the  price  at  the  best 
level  they  could  in  consideration  of  the 
heavy  supply.  Fortunately  the  southern 
crop  moved  along  early  and  only  the 
North  Carolina  potatoes  overlapped  the 
Virginia  season  to  any  great  extent.  The 
situation  nearly  broke  down  at  times  with 
the  number  of  carloads  waiting  a  market, 
but  they  made  a  pretty  good  job  at  han¬ 
dling  such  a  crop.  Virginia  potatoes 
were  nearly  done  by  the  end  of  July 
leaving  the  market  open  for  another  good 
crop  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
Western  markets  have  been  taking  a 
good ^rnany  eastern  potatoes  this  season. 
Competition  will  increase  during  August 
and  still  more  in  September  as  the  later 
States  came  along.  Weather  has  been 
mostly  favorable  lately  and  northern  sec¬ 
tions  report  the  crop  doing  well. 

1,000  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

It  is  hard  to  believe  what  a  potato 
crop  can  do  when  conditions  are  just 
right.  Probably  the  nearest  are  just 
been  reached  on  that  wonderful  potato 
farm  of  2,000  acres  in  Central  California. 
The  owner  expresses  disappointment  that 
the  crop  on  the  best  fields  reached  only 
1,038  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  had  been 
looking  for  1,500  bushels  and  he  thinks 
even  2,000  bushels  per  acre  might  not  be 
impossible.  He  writes  to  the  secretary 
of  a  potato  growers’  association : 

“Try  to  see  these  potato  plants  break¬ 
ing  ground,  growing  one  or  two  inches 
daily ;  leaves  four  and  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  after  the  plants  were  a  foot  high; 


40  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  every  piece 
sending  up  a  plant ;  a  solid  field  of  green, 
first  one  foot,  two  feet,  and  then  three 
feet  high.  There  was  not  a  space  in 
which  a  man  could  not  walk  without 
crushing  and  disturbing  the  vines,  a  solid 
green  carpet,  three  feet  high.  We  had 
plenty  of  irrigation  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  plenty  of  fertility  to 
make  the  potatoes  firm  underneath,  and 
the  plants  were  still  growing  vigorously 
at  four  months  of  age.  Many  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  weighed  over  2*4  lbs.  each  and 
many  vines  had  eight  potatoes  weighing 
at  least  1  lb.  each.” 

That  would  be  six  of  the  larger  pota¬ 
toes  tj  the  peck.  This  soil  in  the  delta 
region  of  California  is  20  feet  deep,  rich 
and  black.  It  was  plowed  down  to  14 
inches,  thoroughly  worked  and  prepared 
with  a  green  crop  turned  under,  besides 
plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  fer¬ 
tilizer  needed  by  all  peat  soils.  The 
seed  was  carefully  selected  and  planted. 
There  were  22,000  plants  to  the  acre 
which  would  mean  1,500  bushels  if  each 
plant  produced  4  lbs.  Some  of  the  plants 
produced  much  more  than  4  lbs.,  so  it  is 
plain  the  still  bigger  yield  desired  would 
not  be  impossible  if  all  the  plants  did  as 
well  as  the  best.  g.  b.  f. 


Cement  Henhouse 

Why  are  not  concrete  chicken-houses 
in  use?  I  thought  of  building  one,  but 
only  learn  of  concrete  floor  for  chicken- 
house,  so  understand  there  must  be  some 
drawback,  jn'obably  dampness.  How  does 
is  compare  in  cost  of  material  to  wooden 
structure?  *  s.  A. 

First  cost  and  greater  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  moisture  from  condensing  upon 
the  walls  in  cold  weather  is  probably  the 
reason  for  the  preference  for  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  stone  walls  in  poultry  houses. 
There  are  many  concrete  poultry  houses 
in  use,  however,  and  those  built  of  hol¬ 
low  blocks,  if  well  ventilated,  should  be 
satisfactory.  Opinions  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  concrete  for  this  use  differ.  Some 
poultrymen  using  them  like  them,  others 
consider  them  undesirable.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  common  as  wooden  build¬ 
ings*  but  greater  cost  of  construction  in 
most  places  could  account  for  that.  M.  B.  D. 


Eggs  with  Offensive  Odor 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds.  I 
feed  a  prepared  mash,  all  they  want,  and 
plenty  of  scratch  grain  ;  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat,  which  I  buy  at  the  mills. 
Since  May  1  I  have  been  getting  bad 
eggs ;  they  look  all  right,  but  have  a  ter¬ 
rible  odor.  They  are  gathered  every  day. 
It  is  getting  so  about  one-third  of  them 
are  in  this  condition.  I  fried  one  and 
found  it  was  the  yolk  that  was  con¬ 
taminated.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  mrs.  h.  b.  w. 

The  food  of  this  flock  must  come  under 
suspicion,  I  know  of  nothing  else  that 
would  give  a  bad  odor  to  the  eggs.  Some 
vegetable  foods  like  rape,  cabbage,  onion 
tops  or  other  strongly  flavored  stuffs  may 
impart  a  disagreeable  odor  to  eggs  when 
fed  to  excess.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
being  given  thus  early  in  the  season,  ex¬ 
amine  the  mash  and  other  supplementary 
foods  used.  When  a  third  of  the  eggs 
have  a  disagreeable  odor,  there  must  be  a 
general  cause  for  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

My  hens,  one  year  old,  get  weak  in 
legs  until  they  cannot  stand  at  all.  AVould 
like  cause  and  remedy,  if  possible.  They 
have  a  big  run,  out  a  short  time  at  night ; 
feed  mash,  wheat,  cracked  corn,  shell, 
water  and  milk  all  the  time.  j.  r. 

There  are  various  causes  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  in  fowls.  That  alone  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  disease  from  another  and  no 
diagnosis  can  be  made  where  no  more  is 
known.  Any  sickness  that  causes  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  fowls  will,  of  course,  show  it¬ 
self  by  weakness  of  the  legs  before  death 
occurs.  There  is  a  form  of  sickness  in 
which  inability  to  use  the  legs  is  the  first 
an  only  symptom,  the  birds  being  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  while  otherwise  in  appar¬ 
ent  good  health.  The  cause  of  this  mal¬ 
ady  is  unknown  and  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  it.  It  most  frequently  attacks 
growing  pullets  and  cockerels  but  may 
appear  in  flocks  of  mature  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Friend  of  the  Robin 

I  am  a  lover  of  birds  ’and  much  of  our 
wild  life.  I  have  made  my  little  patch 
of  ground  a  refuge  for  birds  and 
feed  many  hundreds.  I  criticize  The  Ii. 
N.-Y.  for  publishing  the  note  on  page 
972  about  robins.  They  are  not  wanton 
destroyers  but  are  surely  entitled  to 
their  share  of  fruit  for  all  the  work  they 
and  other  birds  do.  Those  who  are  too 
stingy  to  pay  should  plant  a  mulberry 
tree  and  study  the  prominent  writers  like 
Chapman,  Blanchan  or  Burgess  (they 
are  too  well  known  to  question  their  opin¬ 
ions).  You  state  you  are  a  journal  for 
country  and  suburban  homes,  and  any 
place  without  birds  is  a  most  desolate 
place.  Our  first  bluebird,  our  first  robin 
is  always  observed  in  our  papers  as  im¬ 
portant.  Be  a  build-up  rather  than  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  life.  I  shall  be  interested  to 
know  whether  you  print  any  or  all  of  my 
letter  in  defense  of  our  birds  as  publicly 
as  you  have  condemned  them.  I  have 
seen  bird«ittack  four  and  five-foot  snakes 
to  defend  theix*  young. 

New  York.  mary  b.  higginson. 
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Use  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
Poultry  Houses 

Admits  the  vitalizing  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
sun  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  growing  and  laying  chicks.  Ideal 
for  hotbed  sash  and  coldframes,  barns,  hog 
houses  and  dairy  houses.  Unbreakable,  econom¬ 
ical,  easy  to  use.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(5)  1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


Saves 

Losses 


Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized.  Near 
round— no  corners  for  crowding 
— vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  ft.  Combination  Ventilator 
and  stove  flue  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  500  chicks. 

Special  concession  for  orders 
now.  Write  today. 

RCSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
399  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins, 
Feed  Grinders,  Metal  Gar  ayes. 


BABY  CHICKS  C. O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  oruer.  Fay  after  you  Ret  clucks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  2.60  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50  6.60  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.60  8.00 

Catalog:  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Df  Tf  ¥  ITT1^ 
WHITE  LEGHORN  1  JLif-iHi  JL  ij 

10  weeks  old  now  ready,  #1.00.  Send  check  or 
P.  O.  money  order  with  all  orders.  Shipped  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Parks'  Barred  Kox  Chicks, 
*12.00  per  100;  #35.00  per  300;  #58.00  per  50U. 
All  shipped  C,  O.  D.  Parcel  Post. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  /->( 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-wks.  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  July  and  Aug.  del. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


nwTW  w  TTPC  Production  Tired  8.  C.  White  Leg- 
X  ULLCj  1  iJ  horns.  Wyckotf  Blood  Lines,  75c 
and  up.  Buy  September  Chicks  for  eggs  next  summer, 

$30  hundred.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayvillo,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  Bred — $8.00 
Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Per  100. 

l  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

ilrookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each. 
Oil  AS.  F.  EWING  lit. 


CHICKS 


ROCK 

Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


T»  ¥  ¥i  rp  Cf  Pure-bred ,  high  egg  laying  strain  s 
r  I  II  I  H,  |  ^  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
•*.  vMJUU  a  Leghorns.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

nil  I  |  ptb  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rllL.Lt  Id  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  RER-W-FA  ItM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  SSBMfc'taS 

heavy  laying  stock.  10-12  weeks  old.  Prices  reasonable, 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Phone  Westfield  1629.  Westfield,  N.  J. 


FULLETS 

UNITER  £(i(i  FARMS 


ROCKS  -  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  old.  $  1  .OO  each 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  CTO  White  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Acereil 
rULLt  I  0  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  CO.,  Sugirereek, Tuscarswss  Co..  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  free  range 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Rose  Bugs  and  Chicks 

Are  rose  bugs  poisonous  to  growing 
chicks?  One  of  my  neighbors  has  kindly 
told  me  of  this,  and  since  about  June 
24  I  have  kept  all  my  young  chickens 
penned  up  when  they  ought  to  be  having 
free  range.  Would  they  eat  enough  of  the 
bugs  to  do  them  harm?  I  have  seen  quite 
a  number  of  rose  bugs  around,  s.  H.  P. 

Flanders,  N.  J. 

Hose  bugs,  or  rose  chafers,  are  very 
poisonous  to  young  chicks.  When  they 
abound  in  late  June  and  early  July,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  chicks  shall  be  kept 
from  eating  even  a  small  number  of  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rose 
chafer  is  found  not  only  upon  rose 
bushes,  but  upon  grapevines,  field  daisies 
and  weeds,  particularly  upon  sandy  soil. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  chafers, 
the  chickens  may  again  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  the  fields.  M.  b.  d. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  July 
17,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Lice  and  mites,  although  exceedingly 
small  are  powerful  enemies  of  poultry  of 
all  ages.  Their  power  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  during 
warm  weather.  “One  generation  a  week” 
seems  to  be  their  slogan. 

The  result  of  an  attack  of  these  para¬ 
sites  is  a  pronounced  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  If  measures  are  not  taken  to 
eradicate  these  pests  there  will  be  some 
deaths  in  the  flock. 

Mites  live  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  roosts  and  nests,  but  find  their  way 
to  the  birds  at  night,  when  they  are  on 
the  roosts.  When  the  hen  goes  to  the 
nest  to  lay,  mites  come  from  their  hiding 
places  to  suck  blood  from  their  victims. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  hen,  picked  from  the  floor,  may 
not  reveal  mite^.  A  pepper-and-salt  ap¬ 
pearance  around  the  cracks  of  the  roosts 
and  nests  aids  in  detecting  mites. 

Painting  the  roosts  and  nests  with 
creosote,  carbolineum  or  an  undiluted  coal 
tar  disinfectant  will  keep  the  poultry- 
house  free  of  these  pests. 

Lice  live  on  the  birds  all  of  the  time 
and  cause  them  considerable  irritation 
and  annoyance.  They  eat  dead  skin  or 
dried  blood  around  wounds  or  at  the  base 
of  feathers. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  treating 
birds  for  lice  is  commercial  sodium 
fluoride,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a 
drug  store.  This  may  be  applied  by  the 
“pinch”  method,  which  consists  of  put¬ 
ting  a  pinch  under  the  vent,  one  under 
each  wing  and  one  in  the  feathers  of  the 
back.  A  “blue  butter”  made  by  mixing 
one  part  of  50  per  cent  mecurial  ointment 
and  two  parts  of  “Vaseline”  or  cup  grease 
is  also  satisfactory.  Rub  onto  the  skin 
under  the  vent  the  amount  which  can  be 
taken  up  on  the  end  of  the  finger. 

Birds  should  be  treated  for  lice  every 
three  or  four  months,  the  first  application 
being  made  when  the  pullets  are  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  range  to  the  laying-house. 
— D.  H.  Horton,  Head  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

jfe  ^ 

During  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  3,824  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  54.6‘  per  cent,  but  a  decrease  of  82 
eggs,  or  1.1  per  cent  from  last  week’s 
production.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total 
of  130,249  eggs  since  November  1,  1926. 
The  1  resent  contest  is  4,614  eggs  ahead  of 
last  year’s  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-seventh  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  56_;  White 
Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  55 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  55 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Glenrest,  54 ;  White 
Leghorns,  George  F.  Hoag,  54;  White 
Leghorns,  Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  54. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  R.  Dewsnap, 
1,737 ;  Sunnyside  Farm.  1,689 ;  Kilbouru 
Poultry  Farm,  1.6S3 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
1,676 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  1.- 
660 ;  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  1,591. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1,687 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  1,641;  Fristegarth  Farm,  1,569; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  1,509. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis 
&  Sous,  1.301;  Kerr  Chicljeries,  Inc., 
1,290. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Springdale 
Farm,  1,260. 

*  *  *  *  -f 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
ilant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
ollows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
ruly  11  82  64  Cloudy 

fuly  12  90  61  Cloudy,  clear 

ruly  13  99  69  Clear 
ruly  14  98  68  Clear 

ruly  15  95  69  Clear 

ruly  16  91  69  Cloudy,  showers 

ruly  17  87  69  Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
rn  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant; 
rVhite,  39c ;  brown,  35c ;  medium,  33c. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

"I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  "for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  nocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  bf  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  i^nSlteVpenna. 


r 

First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hen 
Champion  Mediterranean  Female 
Production  Class  New  York  Stale  Fair,  Sept.  1926 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm ,  Honesdale ,  Pa, 


LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Ten-week-old  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
this  high  quality  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  oar  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


Last  Call— Great  21st  Anniversary  Sale 
of  Ream  Strain  layers  ends  August  31st. 

Save  20  to  50%  on 

8- weeks-old  pullets — 

$1.50  each.  Baby 
Chicks,  4-weeks-okl 
Chicks,  10-16-wks-old 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  Year¬ 
ling  Hens — Breeding  Cocks. 

Special  Sale  Circular 
Free— Write  TODAY. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  AUG.  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches,  Aug.  2-9-1 6-23-30 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100 *  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  at 

$9.00  per  100;  $43.00  per  500;  $85  per  1000 
Circular.  10*  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  50  100  500 

Bik.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns  % 

Br.  Hocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  I  c  no 

Rhode  Island  lteds  f 

Heavy  Broilers  J 

Light  Broilers  3.50 

100 *  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


9.00  44.00 


6.00  30.00 


Mixed  Chicks .  7c 

I  Hli  K\  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7c 

¥  III  i\  Barred  Rocks .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds .  9c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  ask  for  free  circular. 

O.  I*.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  3,  McAHstervIlIe,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  509.  Minoovitle,  Pa. 


r/s  Rvis’SiHEg 


J 

KSisPJJ  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron -Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS — from  4  mos.  old  to  laying  at  $1.40  to 
#3.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  F.  O.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

W  h  i  t  e  p,,||a*c  March  hatch.  Mammoth  ineuba- 
Leghorn  •  IIIIC  IS  tors,  Brooders  and  Founts.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offered  refused.  E.R. HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

SI  .25  each.  No  culls.  Floyd  Merrifleld,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WUfYANnnTTE  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

•  VI  I  Mil  UU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


*  Indian 

head 

PULLETS  | 

You  increase  your  opportunities  § 

when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
ijjj  layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  | 

g  special  prices.  a 

pi  % 

|  Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  | 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N-  J-  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Pullets  from  well  culled  two-year-old  hens  mated  td 
pedigreed  cockerels  bred  for  my  own  pens,  hut  I  have 
more  than  I  can  handle;  if  you  need  any  of  these,  better 
act  at  once.  BERTA-BESS  POULTRY  EARM 
Harry  Grant,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

/Tt»  „  J9,y  &  August  Prices  60  loo  1000 

/-Jr  Ferns  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $4.00  $  7  00  $  60 

MBr*  Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  4.50  8  OO  70 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks  5.00  9  OO  80 

gaKSt  g;  L  5.00  9^00  80 

Black  Minorcas  6.00  11  OO  ion 

Odds  and  Ends  4.00  7!oo  60 

LfiH  S  Special  handling  &  postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 

guar.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  te«dR£2  CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered.  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Pllllptil  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  UP 
rUllelS  White  Leghorns  -  -  -  PI  = 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  to  12  weeks  old  free  range  raised,  free  from  disease  at 

St  each.  BarredltockandHliodelslandKedBabyOhicks 
July  and  August  delivery,  1  Oceach.  Catalog  on  request 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM  UENTON.  MO. 

CHIf  KSl  •  „  ^  „  23  50  100 

•  s.  C.  Reds...  *3.00  *5.50  $10  00 

Barred  Rocks . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  8.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  .  2.25  4.00  70S 

„r  .  ,  Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 

”  •  I4AI  VEU  McAllstervllle,  Pa« 

_  ITI  CIPC  ‘‘ MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

I  II.  $11  \  Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsh’s 
.•**“*4J  Ui/lJH  J  Superior  W.  Rock,  Sc;  B. 

/, v||  c, ¥r  rt  Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
fnllftN  ?hlp  G.  O.  D.  100*  live  de- 

VvA  livery  guaranteed. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  US.  E.  ULSH.  Bciver  Springs,  P«. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  ordernow  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337, 

BABY  CHIf'KSk  Husky,  Pure  bred  Barred 

*  V  ,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 

Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  suin- 

HATrmji'  ?f“d  f?,r  8pecial  Price  Ust.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  State  Road.  Lexington,  Mass. 

For  Sale-2400  class  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Guaranteed  flock  will  average  over  180  eggs  per  year. 
Feb  hatched  laying,  $2.50  ea„  March  #2.  April  $1.75. 

A,  F,  MATIIES  8.  SOMERVILLE.  A.  J. 

r’lUfl/C  from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
1.111 1 ^  Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100*  safe  delivery  guar. 
Circular  free.  R.W,  AMEY  -  Cocolaiuun,  Pn. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
cn  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  following  report  from  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  New  York,  is  a  fair  illus¬ 
tration  of  deception  in  advertising  to  se¬ 
cure  agents : 

“Wonderful  new  invention  makes  $75- 
$100  weekly  easy.  Agents  cleaning  up 
with  remarkable  wrench  that  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  this  field.  Auto  owners,  me¬ 
chanics,  farmers,  factories,  all  good  pros¬ 
pects.  No  dull  season.  Free  sample  of¬ 
fer.  Hand-E-Wrench  Co.,  228  N.  La¬ 
Salle,  Chicago.” 

Investigation  of  the  above  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  discloses  that  respondents  receive 
a  form  letter  urging  them  to  sell  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  wrench.  This  is  an  adjusta¬ 
ble  tool  which  with  “a  movement  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  one  hand 
holding  the  wrench  instantly  locks  the 
jaws  over  any  size  nut  or  bolt  head.” 

The  prospective  agent  has  either  of 
two  plans  to  employ  in  starting  the  work. 
The  first  is  to  remit  $9  for  a  half-dozen 
wrenches.  With  this  order  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  one  free  sample  tool.  With  the  sec¬ 
ond  he  is  to  send  the  company  $1.65  for 
one  wrench.  Fifteen  cents  of  this  is  the 
parcel  post  charge. 

There  is  no  set  retail  price  for  the  tools, 
but  the  price  of  $2.25  is  suggested.  How¬ 
ever,  the  salesman  can  charge  any  amount 
he  sees  fit.  ,  . 

The  “$75-$100  weekly”  mentioned  m 
the  advertisement  is  contingent  upon  the 
number  of  wrenches  sold. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  for 
crocheters  wanted  on  crocheted  towel 
ends.  They  replied  wanting  me  to  send 
them  $1  for  outfit  to  work  for  them,  or 
they  were  to  find  me  work,  and  I  sent 
money  order  for  $1.  They  sent  me  about 
10  cents  worth  of  wool  and  samples  of 
crochet  ends  to  copy  from  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  They  wanted  me  to  make  them 
and  put  them  on  my  own  towels,  and 
that  is  what  I  received  for  my  own  dol¬ 
lar.  I  asked  them  to  send  my  dollar 
back.  I  got  my  own  letter  back  saying 
if  I  sent  my  sample  at  once  they  would 
refund  me  my  dollar.  I  returned  the  sam¬ 
ple  and  have  not  heard  from  them  and 
have  not  received  my  dollar  from  them 
yet_  mbs.  J.  A. 

New  York. 

We  are  printing  this  letter  as  it  comes 
to  us  to  show  the  exact  treatment  used 
by  the  Mildred  Company  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  comments,  but  our  readers  will  do 
well  to  keep  the  name  on  file  and  refuse 
to  respond  to  their  requests. 

Is  there  any  way  I  can  collect  $1.50 
from  the  Radfield  Mfg.  Co.,  140  AY.  42d 
St.,  New  York  City?  I  saw  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Albany  Times-Union,  how 
to  earn  money  at  home  making  children  s 
dresses.  I  answe.  ad  and  they  told  me  to 
send  $l.f")  and  receive  the  goods.  I  sent 
them  a  check  which  they  cashed  but  I 
have  never  heard  from  them  since,  never 
received  any  goods  and  cannot  e.en  get 
an  answer  to  my  letter.  How  can  I  get 
my  $1.50  back?  I  am  enclosing  then- 
letter  to  me,  and  as  it  sounds  fair,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  fair  chance  to 
make  some  money  at  home.  It  is  not  the 
worth  of  $1.50.  it  is  the  idea  of  being 
cheated  out  of  it,  besides  others  getting 
stung  the  same  as  I  was.  L.  M.  A. 

New  York.  - 

The  Post  Office  Department  advises  us 
that  the  Radfield  Mfg.  Co.,  is  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  locate 
them.  All  mail  is  returned.  This  is  so 
frequently  the  result  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes  that  our  advice  not  to  send  ad¬ 
vance  fees  for  material  is  justified.  There 
is  no  possible  way  of  getting  a  refund 
and  the  experience  related  above  is  enough 
to  warn  others  from  investing  in  similar 
propositions. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  the  reliability 
of  a  certain  order  house?  A  neighbor 
and  friend  brought  in  a  pretty  good 
proposition  this  morning.  The  price  list 
is  rather  high  but  it  is  quite  a  colorful 
proposition  with  only  one  hitch.  _  Here 
is  the '  plan :  Mrs.  D.  received  notice  to 
become  general  manager  for  this.  State, 
(Massachusetts).  She  in  turn  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  appoint  agents  to  sell  these - 

products.  The  appointed  agents  realize  a 
profit  of  35  per  cent.  Mrs.  D.  receives 
15  per  cent  on  everything  sold  by  her 
agents,  her  work  being  to  look  after  the 
sending  in  of  orders,  etc.  But  first  of 
all  she  must  send  in  $5  for  sample  case 
containing  advertising  matter  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Would  like  to  know  if  you  ever 
heard  of  them.  If  you  find  it  is  all  right 
I  might  try  the  sub-agent  part  time. 

Massachusetts.  e.  m.  a. 

The  above  proposition  is  one  of  the 


standard  deceptions  practiced  by  many 
concerns  advertising  for  agents.  After 
this  woman  sends  the  $5  for  the  sample 
case"  she  would  then  find  that  the  offer  of 
a  position  as  general  manager  to  appoint 
other  agents  is  a  myth,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  amounts  to  selling  goods  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  with  no  provision  for  re¬ 
turn  of  the  $5  paid  for  the  sample  case. 
The  liberal  commissions  offered  indicate 
that  the  ultimate  purchasers  “pay  dearly 
for  their  whistle.” 

A  few  days  ago  an  optician  claiming  to 

be  Dr.  -  of  Albany,  called  at  our 

house.  He  claimed  to  fit  eyes,  but  car¬ 
ried  no  lenses  with  him.  He  told  us  that 
the  State  paid  him  something  for  this 
work.  He  fitted  my  husband’s  eyes  but 
showed  no  license  nor  paper  from  the 
State.  I  have  read  some  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  men  traveling  with  glasses 
and  other  fakes  and  so  was  skeptical,  so 
did  not  buy  any.  Would  like  to  know 
whether  this  is  another  type  of  fake  or 
is  he  really  sent  out  to  do  this  by  the 
State?  w.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the 
alleged  doctor  referred  to,  but  we  pub¬ 
lish  the  letter  as  a  reminder  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  there  are  a  number  of  sharks 
traveling  about  the  country  pretending  to 
be  eye  specialists.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  eye  trouble  or  require  glasses  our 
advice  to  them  is  to  consult  the  best 
specialists  within  their  reach. 

One  of  our  subscribers  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  card  which  he  received  in  his 
mail : 

Dear  Friend :  We  have  an  interesting- 
news  article  concerning  you  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers.  A  clipping  of  the  article  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  receipt  of  25c  in  coin. 
Please  send  this  card  with  your  remit¬ 
tance.  Yours  truly,  John  Barbier,  141 
North  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  advises 
as  follows,  and  no  other  comment  is  nec¬ 
essary  : 

As  you  know  there  are  a  number  of 
legitimate  clipping  bureaus  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  agree  to  furnish  clippings  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms  at  a  stipulated  price. 
They  undoubtedly  fulfill  a  useful  purpose. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  there  have 
been  a  number  of  so-called  “pirate”  clip¬ 
ping  bureaus  organized  by  individuals 
operating  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  one 
of  the  home-work  schemes  that  has  flour¬ 
ished  through  classified  advertising.  As 
we  understand  it  the*  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  advising  prospects  how  they 
may  earn  money.  In  response  to  their 
inquiry  the  prospect  is  told  that  the  plan 
will  be  revealed  for  $1.  When  the  dollar 
is  forthcoming  the  operator  advises  the 
purchaser  to  subscribe  to  a  number  of 
papers,  clip  notices  about  individuals  and 
then  send  them  a  form  card  similar  to 
that  which  you  forwarded  to  us. 

The  legitimate  clipping  bureaus  fur¬ 
nish  their  service  on  a  contract  basis, 
but  the  so-called  “pirates”  are  apparently 
preying  upon  the  well-known  interest  that 
individuals  have  in  seeing  their  name  in 
print.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
notices  that  ate  offered  have  been  seen 
by  the  individuals  or  firms  mentioned. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  we  question 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  proposition. 

William  Goldsmith  was  convicted  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He  used  a 
most  nefarious  scheme.  He  took  names 
from  the  obituary  columns  of  the  papers 
and  mailed  to  the  name  of  each  person 
who  had  died  a  clock  with  bill  for  same. 
In  some  instances  the  clocks  were  sent 
C.  O.  D.  The  relatives  assuming  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  ordered  the  clocks  and  wishing 
to  keep  his  record  clear  accepted  the  C. 
O.  D.  or  sent  check  for  the  bill.  The 
scheme  worked  well  until  Goldsmith  sent 
a  clock  to  a  recipient  who  though  dead 
had  been  in  a  hospital  for  six  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  and  had  been  unable  to  speak  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  The  incident  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  Federal  authorities,  who 
arrested  Goldsmith  with  the  above  result. 
It  was  said  that  the  clocks  cost  Goldsmith 
$2.20  and  could  be  purchased  anywhere 
for  $3.50  and  Goldsmith  was  making 
$5.30  on  every  one.  The  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  out  unord'ered  goods  is  getting  more 
and  more  unprofitable  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  legitimate  method  of  salesman¬ 
ship. 

When  Charles  returned  to  school  in 
the  Fall  he  found  that  his  class'  had  a 
new  teacher.  He  remarked  that  he  was 
going  to  like  school  now,  because  the  new 
teacher  wasn’t  cross  like  the  old  one. 
After  a  few  days  he  was  asked  if  he  still 
liked  his  teacher.  “No.”  he  said.  “She 
must  be  getting  acquainted  with  us,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  mad  as  the  dickens  today.” 
— Liberty. 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 


YOU  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  4  r 
big  savings  on  your  home!  Owners  tell  of  $200  to 
$1,500  actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber 
saves  you  40 labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial, 
permanent  homes.  Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your 
station,  freight  paid.  Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices 
ever  offered.  , 

Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage 


u 
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says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting 
labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you 
said.  I  have  advised  my  brother 
to  order  one  of  your  homes”  .  .  .  . 
"Believe  I  saved  $500  by  buying 
from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson 


PRICE 

INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality 
lumber  cut  to  fit, 
doors,  windows, 
stairs,  high  grade 
interior  woodwork, 
lath,  shingles,  hard¬ 
ware,  glass,  paints, 
nails,  etc.,  complete. 
Working  plans,  in¬ 
structions.  FREE. 
All  materials  fully 
guaranteed.  Freight 
paid  east  of  Miss¬ 
issippi  river  and 
north  of  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  also  to 
Minnesota,  Iowa. 
Missouri. 


of  Nebraska  .  .  .  Mr.  Davis  saved 
“between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his 
home.  Tou  can  do  as  well.  Every 
home  owner  who  built  a  Liberty 
saved  money. 

HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
HOMES-FULL  COLOR-WRITE 

Get  beautiful  big  boob  of  newest 
homes.  Page  after  page  of  homes  in 
full  color.  Amazing  yalues  from  $379 
to  $1,295.  41  home  plans — wonderful 
4  to  7-room  bungalows,  Va  and  2-story 
homes.  American,  Dutch  Colonial, 

English  designs.  Practical— beautif  u  1. 

Book  shows  table  of  construction 
time  for  each  home.  Also  garages, 
letters  from  home  owners,  actual 
practical  facts  and  figures  to  save 
you  money.  30  years  of  square  deal¬ 
ing  behind  our  guarantee.  Write  or 
send  coupon  for  free  book  today. 

You’ll  save  yourself  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  308,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


EASY  TIME 
PAYMENTS 

44  home  plans  de¬ 
scribed  in  Liberty  Book 
of  Homes  from 

$14  to  $45 
per  month 

NOW  !  A  small  amount 
down  and  easy  monthly 
payments  like  rent  — 
less  than  rent  — will 
make  you  the  owner  of 
a  beautiful,  substantial 
home!  Liberty  just  per¬ 
fected  an  amazingly 
thrifty  time  payment 
plan.  No  red  tape— no 
m  o  r  fc  k  a  g  e— no  high 
financing  charges. 
Send  coupon  below  lor 
full  information. 


LEWIS  MFC.  co. 

Dept.  308,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  T  REE,  your  Book  of  Homes 
illustrated  in  color,  also  information  on  Time 
Payment  Plan. 


Name. 


Address. 


City . State. 


Mix  Feed,  Mix  Gmcrete 

Farmers  everywhere  are  buying  the  KWIK- 
MIX  double-duty,  portable  mixer:  Handiest, 
quickest  feed  mixer  you  ever  saw.  Also  leads  the  world  in 
mixing  hard-as-rock  concrete.  More  exclusive,  time¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  improvements  than  any  other 
mixer  at  its  price.  Get  our  latest  bargain  offer,  and 
save  time  mixing  feed  for  hogs  and  chickens,  besides 
making  your  own  concrete  improvements  inex¬ 
pensively.  Write  today. 

1A_,  BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1021  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21.75 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cutsstalks,  doesn't 
pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
tofarmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO., Dept.  133, Lincoln, III. 


CILOS 

I  Write  for 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


*T he  CuiierThat  DoesNoi  Clo$» 


rOUR^  new  feeding  device  is  a  great  addi- 
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tion,”  writes  E.  M.  Smith,  Southboro, 
Mass.  Mr.  -Smith  refers  to  our  steel 
third  roll  and  positive-action  traveling  apron  which 
save  one  man  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Cutter.  “The  machine  is  easy  to  get  around  and 
set  up,”  he  continues,  “and  works  with  little  power 
compared  to  other  cutters.” 

If  you  have  a  silo,  you  need  a  Papec  Cutter  to  fill  it  at  the  right 
time  and  at  least  cost.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  your  power  at  a  price  that 
makes  the  Papec  the  best  buy  in  ensilage  cutters. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street 


Over  50  Distri¬ 
buting  Centers 
Assure  Prompt 
Service. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

On  April  IS  we  hatched  out  some  baby 
chicks.  They  did  fine  until  they  were 
about  five  weeks  old,  then  they  began  to 
die,  and  Ave  have  lost  quite  a  few.  Three 
weeks  later  we  got  another  hatch ;  they 
too  did  very  nicely  until  about  five  weeks 
old,  then  they  started  to  die,  and  we  have 
lost  quit£  a  lot  of  them.  First  I  feed 
them  hard-boiled  yolks  with  cracker  meal, 
and  then  hard-boiled  yolks  with  oatmeal 
rubbed  together.  About  the  third  day  I 
gave  them  a  little  corn  and  wheat  cracked 
with  the  oatmeal.  After  a  week  I  gave 
them  growing  mash,  with  all  the  sour 
milk  they  would  take.  Charcoal,  grit, 
oyster  shell,  and  Alfalfa  meal  in  the 
mash.  The  first  week  I  fed  five  times  a 
day,  gave  a  little5  each  time,  then  four 
times  a  day  till  about  the  fourth  week 
three  times  a  day.  When  about  five 
weeks  old  they  start  to  droop  the  feathers, 
and  the  comb  seemed  to  lean  to  one  side 
or  lie  right  over  and  get  bluish,  and 
they  finally  die.  Do  you  think  this 
could  be  caused  by  over-feeding? 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  m.  h. 

I  do  not  think,  from  your  letter,  that 
you  overfed  these  chicks,  though  I  do  not 
know  how  much  you  fed  them.  Five 
times  daily  for  young  chicks  is  all  right, 
though  I  think,  unnecessarily  often.  If 
they  were  fed  only  enough  to  satisfy 
them,  without  spoiling  their  appetites 
for  the  next  meal,  they  were  probably 
not  overfed.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to 
quantity.  The  appetite  of  the  chicks 
should  be  satisfied  at  the  time  of  feeding 
but  they  should  be  hungry  for  the  next 
meal.  If  they  are  indifferent  then,  they 
had  too  much  the  first  time.  Feeding  five 
times  daily  may  lead  to  overfeeding  un¬ 
less  one  uses  good  judgment.  When 
chicks  apparently  do  well  until  about  five 
weeks  of  age  and  then  begin  to  droop  and 
die  in  considerable  numbers,  coccidiosis 
is  always  to  be  suspected.  Several  of  the 
dead  chicks  should  be  opened  and  the 
caeca,  or  blind  guts,  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testines,  should  be  examined.  If  these  are 
found  distended  with  soft  or  cheesy  mat¬ 
ter  and,  particularly,  if  tfce  droppings 
have  been  more  or  less  streaked  with 
blood,  coccidiosis  may  be  diagnosed.  The 
giving  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  one  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  is 
of  help  in  overcoming  coccidiosis  but  it 
is  better  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  raising 
chicks  upon  new  ground  that  has  not 
been  contaminated  by  the  droppings  of 
other  flocks.  After  it  has  reached  the 
stage  of  droopiness,  there  is  probably,  no 
cure.  M.  B.  D. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Competent  woman  for  housework  in 
the  country;  three  children  in  family;  no 
washing;  salary  $75  a  month.  MRS.  WM.  F. 
DeMOTT,  Millington,  N.  J.,  .phone  4-J  Milling¬ 
ton. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  Protestant  American 
woman  as  housekeeper  in  small  family;  one 
wanting  good  home  rather  than  high  wages. 
Address  MRS.  H.  W.  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


PRACTICAL  nurse  for  semi-invalid;  give  age 
and  references  in  first  letter.  MRS.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged,  -white  couple 
to  care  for  small  estate;  woman  for  general 
housework,  good  cook;  house  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  man  for  outside  work;  2  Jersey  cows,  2 
horses  and  few  chickens;  must  be  honest  and 
capable  of  keeping  work  in  first-class  shape; 
live  in  house.  ADVERTISER  2604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Capable  men  with  references  and 
experience  to  -work  in  cattle  bafns;  must  be 
good  milkers;  position  open  for  one  single  man 
and  one  married  man.  Apply  CLAPBOARD 
HILL  FARMS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  as  caretakers;  understand 
farming  20  acres;  Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  10  min¬ 
utes  station;  5  acres  grapes;  salary  and  shares; 
references.  ADVERTISER  2609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  some  experience,  single,* 
Protestant,  clean,  good  character.  A.  F. 
MEYER,  1049  E.  Broad  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  foreman  for  farm  creamery; 

2,000  quarts  of  milk  bottled  daily;  all  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  give  references  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  practical  Protestant  women  to 
cook  and  clean  in  school  for  little  children; 
wages  $50  with  board  and  room;  $60  after  first 
six  months.  ADVERTISER  2616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  to  do  all  the 
work  in  a  small  home  three  miles  from 
Princeton  post  office.  EDWARD  L.  HOWE, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  general  maid;  wages  $15  per 
week  at  start;  family  of  four;  phone  or  write 
MRS.  W.  H.  SAYEN,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man.  Protestant,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker,  sober  and  reliable; 
good  room,  bath,  $65  and  board.  H.  II. 
MEADER,  Supt.  Wayside  Farm,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  manager  who  understands  the  care 
and  breeding  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle,  the 
production  and  marketing  of  grade  A,  raw  or  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  who  will  give  a  bond  of  $5,000  as 
guarantee  of  his  honesty.  ADVERTISER  2634, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  general  worker;  no  old  men  or 
boys  answer;  wages  $75  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  trustworthy  and  honest,  to 
help  on  a  small  asparagus  farm;  one  who 
prefers  a  good  home  to  high  wages;  year  round 
job,  good  home  to  the  right  partv.  WM.  E. 

PENN  DO RF,  Box  5004,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  without  children  to 
work  on  a  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  wife  to 
run  boarding-house;  modern  conveniences;  no 
laundry;  farm  located  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
ADVERTISER  2629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  cooking, 
baking;  private  family;  no  laundry;  wages 
$65;  answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars 
and  references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  as  plain  cook  and 
general'  houseworker;  family  of  two,  on  farm; 
good  home,  excellent  wages  according  to  ability. 
H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work ; 

must  be  good  milker;  farmer’s  house,  etc.; 
state  age,  experience,  number  in  family,  wages 
expected;  reply  by  letter  only.  ROOM  3655, 
9  Pine  Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 


SINGLE  man  experienced  in  handling  horses 
and  general  farm  work;  must  know  how  to 
drive  a  car  and  also  have  license;  for  my 
farm  in  Lindenhurst,  L.  I. ;  send  references  and 
state  wages  to  Y.  VAN  DUYN,  28  W.  91st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  farm  raised,  mar- 
^ried,  Protestant,  honest,  clean  habits  and  am¬ 
bitious,  steady,  on  poultry  farm  with  capacity 
of  1.500  hens,  this  Winter  1,200  hens;  must  do 
all  work;  on  shares  or  wages;  make  proposition 
with  particulars.  M.  FULLEBORN,  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


A-l  HOUSEKEEPER  oy  experienced  poultry- 
woman,  with  son  16.  capable,  managing  es¬ 
tate;  excellent  reference;  state  wage^T  avail¬ 
able  August  1;  Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  by  competent  car¬ 
penter;  married;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work;  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has  tools.  J. 
STEPHEN,  1300  North  Ave..  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


BROTHERS  want  yearly  position  as  battery  and 
generator  men;  automobile  and  tractor  repair 
work  also  considered.  ADVERTISER  2566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  as  cook,  age  29,  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  2581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Your  opportunity  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  high-class  estate  and  farm  manager; 
thorough  experience  in  dairying,  A.  R.  work, 
showing,  also  with  sheep,  swine  and  poultry; 
broad  experience  with  construction  and  mechani¬ 
cal  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  shrubbery;  married, 
no  children;  services  available  at  once.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-HERDSMAN,  life  experienced,  butter¬ 
making,  calf  raising,  feeding,  A.  R.  work; 
Wife  willing  to  run  boardinghouse;  no  children; 
only  first-class  place  considered;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  25S2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  good  butter- 
maker.  feeder,  etc.,  also  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try;  references;  wife  willing  to  board  men;  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  position  to  run  boarding-house, 
on  private  estate;  man  experienced  dairyman; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  2584,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  or  working 
manager  wishes  to  get  a  position  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
work  and  up-keep  of  buildings;  farming,  garden¬ 
ing  and  stock  in  all  branches,  lawns,  roads  and 
walks,  all  kinds  of  pumping  outfits,  also  able  to 
take  care  of  tradesmen  and  see  that  their  work 
is  properly  done;  A-l  personal  city  references; 
married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  2600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Competent  woman,  Prot¬ 
estant,  would  like  to  assist  housewife  in 
country  home.  ADVERTISER  2601,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  49;  owing  to  sale  of  herd 
wants  small  herd  or  charge  of  test  work  in 
large  herd  Guernseys  only:  15  years’  experience, 
3  world’s  records:  salary  $125,  board  and  room; 
open  September  i;  personal  interview  desired. 
W.  C.  BURDECK,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  poultryman  desires  position,  com¬ 
mercial  or  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  practical  farmer,  handy, 
intelligent,  cultured,  refined,  married,  middle- 
aged,  wide  experience,  best  references;  open 
September  1:  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  2608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  groom  in  riding  school; 

estate  or  where  horses  are  kept  „in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  2611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  Scotch-American,  27  years  old, 
with  two  small  children,  wishes  position  as 
chauffeur,  handyman  or  care  of  small  place  in 
country:  no  work  for  wife;  excellent  references, 
ADVERTISER  2612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
private  or  commercial,  best  service,  modern 
plant  or  improve,  if  not  don’t  answer;  state 
best  inducements.  ADVERTISER  2603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A-l  DAIRYMAN,  married,  Swiss,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman  on  dairy  farm;  give  details 
to  ADVERTISER  2614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  age  40,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  one  son  age  17  as  helper 
or  other  work:  estate  preferred;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — $100  month  farmer  wants 
$50  month  now,  6-foot  bed;  no  liquor,  tobacco; 
single,  45;  milk  3  cows.  5  CHESTNUT,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
crops,  stock  and  management,  and  holding 
unusual  recommendations,  will  go  anywhere  on 
suitable  proposition.  ADVERTISER  2619,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — September,  position  farm  manager; 

Englishman,  33,  married;  experienced  all 
branches,  operate  all  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
understand  breeding,  raising  registered  cattle, 
horses.  BOX  166,  Rcrsyln,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  wants  position. 

AVALTER  FROTHINGHAM,  Jr.,  46  21st  St., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  man,  small  family,  wishes  position 
in  dairy;  wife  would  board  men  on  private 
estate.,  ADVERTISER  2621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STEADY  work,  handy  with  horses,  cows,  ma¬ 
chinery;  married,  one  child.  Post  Office  Ad¬ 
dress,  MARTIN  LOEBLEIN,  Greeley,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  nurse  wishes  position  in  country; 

private  nursing  excepted.  ADA'ERTISER  2622, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  15  years’  experience,  good  records  on 
chix,  squab  and  egg  production.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  2624,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly  woman,  good  cook, 
capable  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  2625, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Middle-aged  man  and  wife 
as  caretakers  on  private  estate;  honest  and 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  2633,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  by  a  middle- 
aged  woman;  Protestant  American,  good 'cook, 
capable  manager,  cheerful  and  neat;  best  of 
living  conditions  essential;  hotel  or  private; 
will  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  2628,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  and  dairyman  wants 
position;  married,  age  40,  no  children:  best  of 
references.  H.  STEAVART,  41  Central  Place, 
AVellsville,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wTants  position  on 
private  estate;  good  clean  worker,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  40  years  old,  one  boy  19;  willing  to 
work  on  anything;  nationality,  Holland,  20  years 
in  this  country,  over  4  years  and  a  half  on  Hill¬ 
top  Farm;  at  libery  the  first  of  September,  1927. 
Address  BARTH  VLIETSTRA,  Hilltop  Farm, 
Sufiield,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  October  1  as  manager  or 
herdsman,  high-class  dairy  farm;  40  years  old, 
single,  fully  experienced,  college  trained,  best 
of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2631,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — New  York  farms,  Northern  Otsego 
County;  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads,  electric 
power,  telephones;  %  mile  to  high  school  and 
church:  buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARM  in  Monmouth,  Maine,  100  acres,  build¬ 
ings.  Information  FLORA  B.  FROST,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  commercial  poultry  farm 
in  Maryland;  all  buildings  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  electric  feed  grinders  and  mixer  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  incubator  capacity  24,000 
eggs,  brooder-houses  with  hot-water  heating  sys¬ 
tem;  springs,  running  water  and  paved  roads 
on  farm;  plant  built  for  business  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale;  large  flock  of  high-grade  AVhite  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens;  cost  of  farm,  buildings  and 
equipment  $150,000;  will  sell  for  $100,000,  half 
cash,  balance  1  to  5  years;  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  require  owners  attention  elsewhere.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  2533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  New  Jersey  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
stocked;  capacity  4,200  chicks,  1,000  hens; 
incubators,  fruit,  bees;  $8,000,  terms:  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  ADA'ERTISER  2548,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  and  equipment;  22 
head  stock  (nine  milking  cows),  100  hens;  10- 
acre  woodlot;  fine  buildings,  10-room  house, 
nearly  new:  never  failing  water;  high  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  death  in  family  reason  for  selling; 
$2,000  down,  sale  price  $5,400;  further  details 
furnished.  MISS  AGNES  MULLIGAN,  R.  D.  5, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


76-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  stock, 
tools  and  retail  milk  route;  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Inquire  of  H.  N.  KNIGHT,  South 
Lee,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  little  country  home  near 
church,  school,  etc. ;  priced  low  to  close  es¬ 
tate.  Inquire  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Coun.( 

WANTED  to  rent  for  term  of  years,  dairy  farm 
near  market,  about  30  head  aifd  some  tools, 
good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  2574,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  -LEASE  for  1928,  on  shares,  one  of  the  fine 
farms  of  South  Jersey,  about  200  acres  farm 
land;  will  grow  maximum  crops  of  grain,  grass, 
potatoes,  tomatoes;  good  roads,  schools,  markets; 
sold  $10,000  of  milk  last  year;  well  stocked  and 
equipped;  ample  house  and  other  buildings;  few 
mosquitoes;  tenant  must  be  good  farmer  and 
dairyman;  should  have  most  of  help  within 
family;  liberal  terms;  reference  required.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  dairy  business  with  com¬ 
plete  outfit,  located  in  center  of  village  on 
Long  Island;  .  highest  prices  for  all  products. 
ADA'ERTISER  2572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 10-acre  state  road  poultry  plant, 
fully  equipped;  6-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  capacity  900  layers;  $55  month  to  some¬ 
one  who  will  buy  my  stock.  OAVNER,  Box  113, 
Route  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Small  farm  (New  York-New  Jersey), 
poultry-houses,  on  state  road  within  60  miles 
of  New  York  City;  reasonable  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIA'E  married  man,  steam  and  general  pipe¬ 
fitter;  will  invest  $500  in  good  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  option  of  increasing  investment  yearly; 
trial  required.  YOUNG,  158  E.  184th  St.,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — Only  $1,500  cash  takes  fine  137%- 
acre  farm  near  Cornell  University,  balance 
easy  terms;  on  concrete  highway;  large  dairy 
barn  with  15  stanchions;  9-room  house  and  other 
good  buildings;  never  failing  springs  piped  to 
barn  and  house;  good  soil:  20  acres  timber; 
school  adjoins;  sell  at  sacrifice  by  non-resident 
owner;  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  2599, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Springvale  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Farm;  10  minutes’  walk  to  station  on  P.  & 
It.,  45  miles  to  New  York;  50  acres  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  up-to-date  plant  and  making  money, 
but  must  sell  because  of  ill  health:  write  for 
particulars  and  price  to  GEORGE  AVHITENACK, 
Skillmau,  N.  J.  No  agents. 


MILE  town,  railroad;  135  acres,  10  cows,  3 
horses,  crops,  tools,  10-room  house,  furnace, 
bath,  spring  water,  maple  shade,  100-ft.  barn; 
$8,500;  description  sent.  A.  N.  JOHNSON, 
Bradford,  V t. 


FOR  SALE — 51-acre  farm,  well  improved,  on 
famous  Eastern  Shore;  long  frontage  on  ce¬ 
ment  road;  1  mile  to  station.  CHAS.  TYLS, 
Marydell,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — An  ideal  Summer  resort,  lO  acres 
more  or  less,  on  State  road  started  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  first-class  fruit;  with  ideal  spring  water, 
for  house  use.  T.  H.  BABCOCK,  Burnwood, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  having  liveable  house,  within 
300  miles  of  New  York;  cash  $300.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres,  7-room  house;  no  stones, 
no  hills;  mild  climate;  $2,000,  half  cash. 
GEO.  HOPPES,  R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 


AVANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  with  option  to  buy, 
medium  sized  truck  farm  with  or  without 
equipment;  soil  and  markets  essential;  state 
full  particulars,  terms  and  price  first  letter. 
AVM.  LEES,  Grant  Ave.,  Totowa  Boro.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


NEAV  6-room  house,  no  improvements,  garage, 
18  acres;  9  miles  north  Poughkeepsie;  $3,900, 
$1,000  down.  EUGENE  MASTEN,  Hj’de  Park, 
N.  Y. 


TO  LET — 80-acre  farm,  plenty  buildings;  money¬ 
maker;  beautiful  country,  fresh  water  river, 
wonderful  for  Summer  boarders.  MRS.  NELLIE 
MAYNARD,  Niantic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  10-acre  village  farm,  nearby 
schools  and  stores;  4  large  cities  within  12 
miles.  CHARLES  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


AVANT  to  sell,  50-cow  Pennsylvania  farm,  fully 
equipped,  beautiful  home;  valuable  lumber 
tract  on  farm;  trade  for  good  business,  small 
farm,  city  or  country  property.  ADA'ERTISER 
2605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


160  ACRES  in  North  Central  Minnesota,  Bel¬ 
trami  County,  between  Red  Lake  and  Lake  of 
the  AVoods;  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  in 
both  large  and  small  game;  price  $1,500. 
JULIUS  KRAMER,  Bowie,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm.  A.  F. 
MATHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  born  Christian,  wants  fully 
equipped  New  York  farm  to  rent  or  work 
on  shares;  about  25  cows.  ADVERTISER  2618, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500.  cash, 
$1,500;  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKHIUS. 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home  in  Catskills,  finest  wa¬ 
ter,  trout  stream;  bargain;  Federal  loan.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES,  18  cleared,  good  buildings;  8  miles 
from  Richmond.  AVrite  B.  E.  AVALLER. 
Drewrys  Bluff,  A'a. 


AVANTED  to  rent  a  large  poultry  plant-  on 
shares.  GEO.  McMULLIN,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  the  Berkshires,  A  No.  1  farm,  100  acres, 
10-room  house,  good  buildings,  timber  lot, 
trout  brook,  equipment,  good  view.  ADA'ER¬ 

TISER  2623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  to  buy  or  rent  farm  with  option  of 
buying;  what  have  you  to  offer?  Send  particu¬ 
lars  to  JAE  CAFFE Y,  595  Central  Ave.,  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Equipped  dairy  or  dairy-poultry 
farm;  also  small  dairy  or  milk  route.  BOX 
564,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  a  creamery,  fully  equipped 
and  running  if  possible;  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City;  give  all  details  in  first  letter. 
ADA'ERTISER  2632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  To  close  estates,  three  valuable 
farms.  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  good  locations, 
special  prices  for  quick  sale;  for  particulars, 
inquire  CLARENCE  E.  JONES,  New  Hartford 
Trust  Co.,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm  equipped;  5-room 
'bungalow,  gas,  electricity,  furnace,  SO-ft.  lay¬ 
ing  house,  20-ft.  brooder,  garage,  big  shade; 
7  minutes  trains,  busses,  school;  $1,500  down. 
Address  BOX  48,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  first-class  land,  in  New 
Jersey;  ideal  for  chicken  farm.  Inquire  MRS. 
E.  ROSENBAUM,  151  Main  St.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


AV ANTED — Farm,  equipped,  share  basis  or  rent 
with  privilege  of  buying;  New  York  State; 
large  dairy  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2630, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  and  store.  ADVERTISER 
2626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — -  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AA'IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  MARVIN  H 
SMITH,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale:  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADELIUS, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Children  to  board.  MARY  McLEL- 
LAN,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


AVANTED  to  buy  used  No.  8  or  9  Buckeye  in¬ 
cubator;  state  condition  and  price.  H.  KARl’ 
New  City,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — A  reduction  on  hair  work  for  the 
next  three  months;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
AVrite  me.  LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y.  • 


FOR  SALE — New  ventilating  system  equipment 
with  complete  working  plans  for  38-cow  barn; 
owner  unable  to  build;  price  moderate;  write 
for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  rooms  on  farm,  with 
privileges  to  cook,  etc.:  near  Letchworth  park. 
MRS.  C.  J.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  by  widow  living  alone,  children  to 
board  and  care  for;  pleasant  surroundings; 
references  exchanged.  MRS.  F.  U.  MAXAVELL, 
R.  4,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FURNACE 


W  Comes 


Heats  S  Rooms 


dreds  of  equally  remarkable  letters  from  Bulldog  users  all  over 
America.  Read  the  letters  below— then  write  us  for  ALL  the 
facts  about  the  greatest  fuel -saving  furnace  ever  invented. 

stead  of  One  Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

:n  windows  on  north-  “I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 

tkes  SOME  heat.  The  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  W  ith  the  Bulldog  it  only 

nuch  more  coal  than  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  w_e  had  weather  below  zero,  ana  the 

ieats  the  whole  house,  house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 

t  only  the  one  room  never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  halt  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it 

zoli.  72  South  Street.  has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  m 

mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2V2 
tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated  5  rooms  and  a  bath.  —  W  alter 
Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass.  We  have  on  file  hundreds  and  hun- 

“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves”  „  Heats  8  Rooi 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of  My  house  li; 

3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed  up  part  of  the  wests^edownstars 

house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does  Bulldog  doesn  t  burn 

that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My  my  old  stove  usedto 

house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It  where  my.stove  wor 

is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.  E.C.  Diplock,  ,m-  Ernest  I 

105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me.  Milford,  N.  H. 


JessT.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  {  Sole  Distributor*^ 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  C-307  Chicago,  HL 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

{Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly ]  Have  you  a  basement ?  Yes  □  No  □ 


Name 


Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove ! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 
fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Write  now! 

Write  tor  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts! 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO., 


sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  en¬ 
ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember 
— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  I  hen  small 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price!  bend 
for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

19th  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  C-307  Chicago,  UL 


BABSON  BROS 
Sole  Distributors 
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Haying,  In  Otsego  County,  New  York 

Machinery  That  Saves  the  Back 
The  Modern  Hired  Man  and  His  Car 

steep  places.  Father  is  strong  on  equipment ;  he 
says  machinery  will  eventually  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mankind.  We  have  a  side  delivery  rake  and 
hay-loader.  We  do  not  use  the  tractor  to  load  hay, 
because  when  we  are  drawing  in  hay  we  want  the 
tractor  in  the  barn  to  unload  with. 

MACHINE  UNLOADING.— We  use  an  ordinary 
hay-fork  for  unloading,  but  instead  of  hitching  the 
team  to  the  rope  to  draw  it  up  we  have  a  machine, 
a  hoist  which  winds  up  the  rope.  It  is  a  low-down 
contrivance  consisting  of  a  reel,  a  wheel  for  the  belt 
to  run  on,  and  a  lever  to  throw  it  into  or  out  of 
gear.  I  cannot  describe  machinery  very  well,  but 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  hoist  is  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  a  farmer  can  have ;  it  saves  so 
much  time  and  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  the  team. 


A  Mountain  Stream  Talcing  a  Rest  During  the  Summer  Season 


MONTH  S  WORK.— We  are  haying 
now  on  the  old  farm  in  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty.  Father  began  mowing  on  June 
20,  so  today,  July  20,  marks  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  one  whole  month  at  the  task, 
and  we  are  not  through  yet,  but  we 
hope  to  have  finished  by  August  1.  It  was  rather 
early  to  begin,  but  we  have  so  much  to  cut,  and 
Father  does  not  like  to  have  hay  get  too  ripe  and 
dry.  We  have  the  heaviest  crop  of  grass  I  have 
ever  seep  on  this  farm.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
backward  all  the  Spring,  and  grass  got  a  very  late 
start,  but  when  it  did  get  started  it  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Father  mixes  his  own  grass  seed;  I 
do  not  know  just  what  proportion,  but  it  is  Tim¬ 
othy  with  some  Orchard  grass  and  a  great  deal  of 


Alsike.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  clover,  and  we 
like  Alsike  best.  Alfalfa  winter-kills  badly.  Mam¬ 
moth  Crimson  is  almost  impossible  to  cure,  and 
Sweet  clover  grows  such  hard  and  woody  stalks. 
Our  cattle  do  not  eat  Sweet  clover  well,  and  it  keeps 
us  busy  cleaning  the  “orts”  out  of  the  mangers. 

HELP  AND  EQUIPMENT.— We  have  a  good  hired 
man  now,  and  Father  has  a  new  piece  of  machinery 
which  he  thinks  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth.  It 
is  a  cutting  bar  6  ft.  long  that  fastens  on  the  side 
of  the  tractor,  and  transforms  the  tractor  into  a 
giant  mowing-machine  with  which  one  man  can  mow 
five  or  six  times  as  much  grass  in  an  hour  as  he 
could  with  horses.  Some  of  our  meadows  are  quite 
steep  side-hill,  though  the  major  part  of  our  land 
is  level,  but  our  tractor  works  perfectly  in  very 
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1  remember,  years  ago  seeing  people  draw  off  hay 
with  one  horse,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  hard 
the  poor  horse  had  to  pull.  Afterward  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  the  team  from  the  wagon  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  barn  with  the  load  of  hay,  and  hitch  them  to 
the  rope  to  unload  with.  Now  the  horses  can  rest 
during  unloading.  Most  farmers  here  use  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  hoist,  but  Father  uses  the  tractor 
because  it  is  easier  to  move  around. 

UNFAVORABLE  WEATHER.— With  all  this  ma¬ 
chinery  and  two  efficient  men  we  planned  to  do  the 
haying  in  three  or  at  most  four  weeks,  but  so  much 
depends  on  the  weather.  The  first  two  weeks  it 
was  very  hard  to  dry  the  grass ;  the  ground  was 
cold  and  it  was  cloudy  most  of  the  time.  Father 
kept  the  tedder  going  from  morning  till  night,  but 
if  took  about  four  days  to  change  grass  into  hay. 
Since  the  “hot  wave”  we  had  about  the  middle  of 
July  we  are  getting  along  faster.  I  have  never  used 
the  tractor,  and  hope  I  never  shall ;  it  makes  such 
a  noise  I  cannot  bear  to  be  near  it.  Take  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  hoist  together,  it  is  almost  unbearable 
(to  me)  to  be  within  hearing  distance.  The  men  do 
not  mind  it ;  they  say  they  do  not  notice  the  roaring 
at  all. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  HELPS.— I  helped  Father  cut 
oats  last  year;  he  rode  on  the  tractor  while  I  oc¬ 
cupied  the  seat  on  the  harvester  to  attend  to  that 
part  of  the  work.  It  would  be  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  on  our  land  for  one  person  to  operate  both  the 
tractor  and  the  harvester,  as  the  man  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  987  seems  to  be  doing.  Except  for 
helping  what  I  can  during  haying  time,  I  do  not 
plan  to  work  in  the  field.  We  can  always  hire  “day 
men,”  but  our  hired  man  was  taken  sick  last  year 
just  as  everything  was  “all  set”  for  oat  cutting,  so 
I  helped  by  operating  the  binder. 

HIRED  HELP. — We  have  an  exceptionally  good 
hired  man  now ;  he  is  about  44  years  old,  I  think,  is 
married,  has  quite  a  large  family  and  although  he 
lives  almost  five  miles  away  he  boards  at  home. 
This  man  worked  for  us  nearly  20  years  ago.  He 
was  here  almost  two  years  and  left  to  get  married 
and  go  into  the  “shops”  to  work.  He  was  an  in¬ 
different  milker  and  did  not  like  horses,  but  was 
very  handy  with  tools.  Father  was  fixing  up  the 
buildings  then,  repairing  and  painting,  and  Darrell 
was  very  good  at  that.  We  were  sorry  when  he  left. 
Since  that  time  he  has  worked  in  the  railroad  shops 
and  on  road  jobs,  varied  by  some  odd  jobs  at  paint¬ 
ing.  We  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years  al¬ 
though  we  knew  he  had  moved  into  this  township. 
We  were  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire  one  cold,  sleety 
day  in  April,  talking  about  the  prospect  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  door  opened  and  Darrell  walked  in. 
I  noticed  he  seemed  agitated  and  ill  at  ease.  After 
a  few  minutes’  conversation  he  said,  “Well,  Mr. 
King,  do  you  want  to  hire  a  man  for  the  season?” 
Father  laughed  a  little,  then  replied,  “It  makes  some 
difference  who  that  man  is.”  “It’s  me,”,  said  Dar¬ 
rell  and  then  went  on  with  the  details  of  his  plan. 
He  had  evidently  been  thinking  about  it  for  some 
time,  and  had  everything  settled  in  his  mind.  Father 
was  a  little  skeptical  at  first,  but  told  him  to  try  it 
for  a  week  or  so.  So  the  man  began  work  the  first 
day  of  May.  He  comes  every  morning  at  4 :30  to 
help  milk  with  the  machines,  works  until  6  :30,  when 
he  goes  home  to  breakfast,  returns  at  8,  and  works 
until  noon;  goes  home  to  dinner,  comes  back  at 
1  P.  M.,  and  works  until  G.  Of  course  he  may  vary 
a  few  minutes  but  that  is  his  schedule,  11  hours  a 
day.  He  comes  Sunday  morning  for  two  hours,  but 
does  not  come  Sunday  nights.  He  works  approxi¬ 
mately  68  hours  a  week,  for  which  he  receives  $25 
a  week.  He  is  paid  every  Saturday  night.  Both  he 
and  Father  seem  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  He 
could  get  his  breakfast  and  dinner  here  if  he 
wished,  but  of  course  we  could  not  pay  him  so 
much  money  if  he  boarded  here.  He  has  work  every 
day,  rain  or  shine.  He  lives  on  the  same  improved 
road  that  we  do,  and  drives  his  car.  He  thought 
when  he  hired  out  that  he  would  bring  his  dinner, 
but  he  has  not,  so  far.  He  likes  to  drive  a  car,  and 
is  a  very  fast  driver.  It  is  lucky  for  him  that  gaso¬ 
line  is  cheap.  Every  Sunday  he  takes  his  family 
for  an  all-day  ride,  often  going  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  home.  The  really  good  help  around  here 
engages  to  work  by  the  week.  I  don’t  know  what 
started  the  custom  except  that  the  men  seem  to  be 
always  shifting  from  the  shops  at  Oneonta  to  road 
work,  and  sooner  or  later  back  to  farms.  In  the 
shops  and  on  the  road  they  get  their  pay  every  week, 
and  indeed  they  need  it  to  live  on  and  to  pay  for 
cars  and  gasoline.  Everywhere  we  go  we  hear  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  they  cannot  get  any  help  on  farms,  but 
1  question  that  statement.  I  think  they  mean  that 
the3r  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  and  pay  the  pre¬ 


vailing  prices  from  the  pi’oduets  of  the  farm.  There 
is  no  scarcity  of  help  around  here,  either  men  or 
women,  but  it  takes  good  management  to  make 
money  to  pay  them  with.  *We  cannot  afford  to  hire 
anyone  during  the  Winter.  There  was  an  elderly 
man  who  wanted  to  work  for  his  board  last  Winter, 
but  I  can  help  do  chores  easier  than  I  can  board  a 
man,  do  his  washing  and  care  for  his  room.  I  am 
sure  he  thought  us  very  queer  people  when  we  re¬ 
fused.  When  school  closed  for  the  long  vacation  I 
was  rather  afraid  Darrell  would  bring  his  children 
out  to  the  farm  with  him  much  of  the  time,  but  he 
has  not,  as  yet,  and  I  hope  he  will  not.  Now  I  know 
everyone  will  say :  “What  a  hard-hearted  woman  1” 
That  is  not  true.  I  am  not  hard-hearted,  and  I  am 
fond  of  children.  I  feel  that  a  big  farm  worked  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  power-driven  machinery  and 
everything  going  at  full  speed  is  not  a  very  safe 
place  for  children,  unless  some  grown  person  is 
with  them  every  minute.  There  have  been  three 
most  distressing  accidents  to  children  of  my  imme¬ 
diate  acquaintance  in  the  last  few  years.  One  little 
girl  had  her  foot  cut  entirely  off.  No  one  was  to 
blame;  the  child  playfully  hid  in  the  deep  grass 


The  girls  pictured  are  twin  sisters  living  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co.,  Pa.,  and  their  three  dogs.  They  wear  masculine 
clothes,  for  they  do  the  work  of  boys.  The  gentlemanly 
dog  with  the  pipe  is  “Grey  Dawn,”  while  nestled  against 
him  is  the  aristocratic  little  Pekingese,  “Cliinkie.” 

just  in  front  of  the  mowing  machine.  We  do  not 
want  any  little  hands  smashed  or  little  feet  cut  off 
on  this  farm.  Life  would  never  be  quite  the  same 
again  if  such  a  terrible  thing  happened  here  and 
aside  from  the  mental  anguish  one  would  feel,  a 
man  on  whose  land  an  accident  happens  faces  the 
possibility,  at  least  of  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit. 
There  is  a  case  of  that  kind  in  the  courts  of  Otsego 
County  at  the  present  time.  A  boy  of  14  years  picked 
up  a  piece  of  unexploded  fireworks  soon  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  last  year.  The  article  exploded  in 
his  hands,  taking  off  several  fingers.  His  people  are 
now  suing  the  owner  of  the  land  for  allowing  the 
missile  to  be  on  the  ground.  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  this.  I  mention  it  to  show  that  life  is 
becoming  more  complex  every  day.  New  problems 
are  always  arising.  When  I  began  writing  this  let¬ 
ter  I  intended  to  say  something  about  my  own  Sum¬ 
mer  activities,  but  I  fear  this  is  already  too  long. 

MOTHER. 


The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Potato 

ON  page  9G6  was  an  article  on  “True  Varieties 
of  Potatoes”  which  concluded  with  the  sentence, 
“Does  anyone  know  where  true  specimens  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (potatoes)  can  be  found?”  I  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  I  have  a  field  of  them 
growing  on  my  farm  at  this  writing.  In  fact  I  have 
raised  that  variety  for  many  years.  For  the  past  15 
years  I  have  practiced  seed  selection  and  roguing 
( part  of  the  time  in  co-operation  with  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca)  with  this  good  old  stand¬ 


by.  My  strain  is  now  practically  free  from  disease, 
very  uniform  in  size  and  shape  and  of  high  market 
quality. 

We  raise  about  five  acres  of  this  variety  yearly, 
and  find  it  very  satisfactory  on  our  heavy  land.  It 
shows  up  particularly  well  in  a  poor  year,  when 
other  kinds  blight  badly,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  re¬ 
mains  evergreen  until  killing  frosts.  I  have  tried 
out  numerous  other  varieties  of  potatoes,  but  have 
never  found  any  so  healthy  and  vigorous  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

It  is  also  a  good  variety  to  market,  as  it  has  an 
attractive  appearance — smooth,  white  skin,  shallow 
eyes  and  nice-shaped  tubers.  Consequently  it  brings 
top  prices. 

Tell  the  writer  of  that  article  that  the  good  old 
Sir  Walter  Italeigli  has  not  gone  out  of  business 
yet  by  any  means.  H.  R.  blakeley. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — Several  people  say  they  are  growing 
the  true  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato.  AVe  are  glad, 
because  we  think  this  one  of  the  most  useful  pota¬ 
toes  ever  introduced.  It  gives  a  good  yield  of  finely 
flavored  potatoes.  Its  strong  upright  stem,  with 
tough,  hard  leaves,  is  nearly  bug  and  blight  proof. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  gave  out  three  very  fine  potatoes. 
They  were  Carman  No.  3,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir 
Walter.  AVe  doubt  if  a  more  useful  group  of  pota¬ 
toes  was  ever  introduced.  They  became  known  as 
Rurals  simply,  and  in  course  of  time  the  three  were 
mixed  together  with  Green  Mountain.  Their  identity 
was  lost.  It  is  now  hard  to  find  the  true  seed.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  generally  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  the  three  varieties,  but  we  have  always 
felt  that  on  account  of  its  fine  flavor  Sir  AValter 
Raleigh  was  most  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  potato 
world.  A\Te  hope  the  variety  and  strain  can  be  kept 
pure.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  should 
“come  back”  and  stay  back. 


Drinking  Apples— How  Much  Juice? 

Do  you  think  patrons  of  soda  fountains  will  pay  10 
cents  a  glass  for  apple  juice  if  the  apples  ground  and 
pressed  before  their  eyes  are  culls?  Can  good  eating 
apples  be  used  in  the  city  to  make  apple  juice  at  that 
price?  AAT11  the  average  city  person  enjoy  fresh  ap¬ 
ple  juice?  Don’t  they  prefer  the  tang  of  fermenta¬ 
tion?  How  many  pounds  of  apples  will  make  8  oz. 
of  juice  ?  .  FREDERICK  GATES. 

ES,  we  do — we  also  think  that  good  apples  can 
be  used  so  that  the  juice  may  be  sold  at  5  cents 
a  glass.  Our  observation  shows  that  when  the  aver¬ 
age  person  gets  a  taste  of  real  apple  juice  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  mild  flavor  to  the  “tang.”  How  much  juice 
will  apples  make?  AVe  have  reports  from  many 
cider  makers,  and  the  following  is  a  fair  statement: 

Regarding  the  amount  of  cider  a  person  would  get 
from  a  bushel  of  apples,  a  bushel  of  ordinary  cider  ap¬ 
ples  will  average  four  gallons  and  one  quart  of  juice 
to  the  bushel  of  apples.  The  Zett  Brewery  ground  up 
about  90  carloads  of  apples  one  Fall,  and  they  showed 
me  their  books,  where  they  had  averaged  eight  gallons 
and  90-100  to  the  100  lbs.  of  apples.  You  see  that  is 
practically  4 %  gallons  to  the  bushel.  Car  apples  will 
not  yield  as  much  juice  as  apples  brought  in  by  farm¬ 
ers,  and  there  is  more  or  less  waste  Avhile  loading  and 
unloading  cars.  Some  choice  apples,  such  as  Green¬ 
ings,  Spys  and  other  juicy  varieties,  will  average  four 
gallons  and  three  quarts  to  the  bushel.  Ben  Davis  and 
some  other  sweet  apples  will  not  yield  over  four  gallons 
to  the  bushel.  c-  *’•  dietz. 

It  seems  fair  to  take  the  average  of  four  gallons 
for  a  bushel  of  apples  or  50  lbs.  The  usual  glass, 
such  as  apple  juice  is  sold  in,  will  run  about  four 
to  the  quart.  Four  gallons  of  juice  represent  36 
quarts  or  64  glasses.  On  this  figuring  less  than  one 
pound  of  juicy  apples  will  make  a  glass  of  juice. 
This,  of  course,  would  run  more  or  less  according 
to  the  power  of  the  press.  By  analysis,  good  apples 
will  average  about  80  per  cent  of  water.  AVe  favor 
dropping  the  name  cider.  It  has  not  the  best  reputa¬ 
tion.  Make  it  apple  juice  for  the  new  deal. 


Time  for  the  Cover  Crop 

Part  II 

Plants  to  Use 

EJECTION  is  sometimes  made  to  the  cover 
crop  plan  that  it  injures  the  corn  by  taking 
needed  water  away  from  that  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  late  cultivation.  That  criticism  may 
at  times  be  sound — in  a  season  of  drought.  Rye  and 
most  other  crops  used  for  this  purpose  are  “thirsty,” 
and  will  take  much  water  from  the  soil.  They  may 
actually  take  enough  of  this  water  to  injure  the 
corn.  AVe  have  had  such  cases,  although  when  the 
soil  is  too  dry  the  cover  crop  is  usually  killed  out. 
11  cannot  compete  with  the  deep  and  strong-rooted 
corn.  In  a  season  like  this  one  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  this  trouble.  In  most  cases  the  corn 
ground  is  soaked,  if  not  waterlogged,  and  unless 
there  is  good  drainage  the  cover  crop  will  serve  a 
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pood  purpose  i)t  sucking  out  pnvt  of  the  water. 
Some  farmers  argue  that,  they  might  as  well  let  the 
weeds  grow  after  the  last  cultivation — if  you  want 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  It  seems  true  that  some 
of  our  weeds  arc  really  superior  as  green  manure. 
We  think  our  common  ragweed  is  a  potash  carrier 
and  can  feed  on  some  forms  of  this  element  which 
most  cultivated  plants  cannot  utilize.  Smartweed 
seems  to  have  a  like  power  for  using  phosphorus.  I 
think  that  in  the  future  they  may  both  be  “de¬ 
veloped”  into  superior  green  manure  if  plowed  under 
before  they  seed.  The  true  cover  crop  is  intended  to 
grow  on  and  cover  the  ground  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Those  weeds  are  killed  by  frost,  and  would 
leave  the  ground  bare.  We  have  a  good-sized  vine¬ 
yard  where  this  year  we  are  trying  an  experiment  at 
letting  the  weeds  grow.  Usually  we  seed  buckwheat 
or  millet  in  the  vineyard  after  cultivation  stops. 
Both  are  good  at  providing  organic  matter  but,  large¬ 
ly  as  an  experiment,  this  year  we  simply  stopped 
cultivating  and  let  the  weeds  alone.  By  August  1 
there  was  a  thick  mat  of  ragweed,  smartweed  and 
“red  root”  about  18  in.  high.  Later  this  will  be  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground. 

After  experimenting  with  many  seeds  we  have 
settled  upon  rye  and  Alsike  clover  as  best  for  our 
purpose.  Many  farmers  prefer  Winter  vetch  to  Al¬ 
sike  for  this  purpose,  but  our  experience  is  that  the 
clover  is  superior.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations — including  turnip  seed,  cow  peas,  Soy 
beans,  millet,  Sudan  grass  and  sunflowers,  but  on 
the  whole  rye  and  Alsike  seem  the  best  combination. 
I  will  try  to  tell  about  some  of  these  other  combina¬ 
tions  next  week,  but  now  I  want  to  tell  how  we  do 
it.  We  wait  until  the  last  cultivation  of  corn — which 
usually  comes  the  middle  of  August.  About  a  bushel 
of  rye  to  the  acre  is  scattered  right  through  the 
corn.  This  can  be  done  by  hand — walking  through 
the  corn  and  seeding  about  four  rows  at  a  time.  An 
easier  way  is  to  put  a  boy  on  a  horse  and  let  him  pass 
slowly  through  the  corn  working  a  Cahoon  or  other 
broadcast  seeder.  This  will  cover  about  eight  rows 
at  a  time.  Some  of  the  seed  sticks  on  the  stalks  or 
leaves,  but  there  will  be  a  fair  stand.  Then  the  Al¬ 
sike  seed  is  scattered  by  hand — 5  or  G  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Not  much  use  mixing  the  tiny  Alsike  seed 
with  the  rye.  The  distribution  will  not  be  even. 
After  seeding  the  cultivator  is  run  up  and  down 
twice  in  a  row — lightly  and  with  the  smallest  teeth. 
A  light  harrow  is  good  for  this.  If  you  want  a  per¬ 
fect  stand,  an  iron  rake  dragged  along  between  the 
hills  will  help.  It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  hang  a 
piece  of  plank  or  a  2x4  strip  behind  the  cultivator 
so  it  will  drag  and  smooth  down  the  land  after  cov¬ 


ering  the  seed.  That’s  all.  When  the  ground  is 
moist  the  seed  starts  quickly.  It  comes  on  and  if 
the  seeding  is  thick  most  of  the  weeds  are  kept 
down.  After  the  corn  is  cut  the  rye  and  clover  come 
on  and  cover  the  ground  until  the  following  Spring. 
Some  dairymen  seed  this  cover  crop  in  the  silage 
corn  and  then  when  the  corn  is  cut  have  a  very  fair 
Fall  pasture.  Next  week  let  us  discuss  some  of  the 
other  seed  combinations  which  farmers  advise. 


Who  Is  Responsible  at  Law? 

Last  September  a  produce  dealer  nearby  offered  to 
purchase  two  truckloads  of  peaches  from  me.  He  sent 
his  truck  for  one  load,  and  the  next  day  sent  a  truck 
of  a  commission  merchant  located  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
with  an  order,  directing  me  to  deliver  to  the  driver  the 
other  load  of  peaches.  The  truck  was  duly  loaded  and 
just  before  starting  I  advised  the  driver  to  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  strike  a  large  brick  and  stone  pillar  located 
on  the  end  of  the  driveway  on  his  way  out.  He  as¬ 
sured  me  he  could  pass  it  easily,  but  in  making  the 
turn  the  truck  struck  the  pillar,  knocking  it  over.  The 
matter  was  reported  to  the  person  I  had  sold  the 
peaches  to,  who  expressed  “regret,”  and  I  then  noti¬ 
fied  the  commission  man,  requesting  him  to  repair  the 
damage.  Three  of  my  letters  failed  to  bring  forth  a 
response,  and  I  then  notified  him  a  third  time,  stating 
if  repairs  were  not  made  within  a  certain  time,  I  would 
have  the  necessai’y  repairs  made,  and  would  collect 
from  him  through  legal  means.  This  last  letter  brought 
forth  a  response  from  his  lawyer  in  which  he  stated, 
“If  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  your  bill  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  it  the  attention  it  warrants.”  An 
order  was  given  to  a  local  contractor  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  repairs,  and  a  bill  was  presented  amounting  to 
$31.78.  This  bill  was  forwarded  by  registered  mail,  but 
failed  to  bring  forth  a  response,  and  two  additional  let¬ 
ters  were  forwarded  by  registered  mail,  all  of  which 
he  has  ignored. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  a  local  lawyer  who 
stated  it  would  hardly  pay  to  go  to  Newark  to  sue  for 
the  damage,  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  the  dealer  I 
had  bargained  with  in  the  first  place  for  the  sale  of  the 
two  loads  of  peaches  could  be  held  liable  for  the  bill. 

Would  you  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion? 
If  you  feel  nothing  could  possibly  be  done  to  collect 
from  either  party,  what  course  of  action  should  I  take 
if  I  find  the  commission  man’s  truck  down  this  way 
this  Summer?  Would  it  be  possible  to  attach  it  for 
the  payment  of  the  bill?  b.  c.  J. 

OU  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  to 
whom  you  sold  the  peaches  and  also  against  the 
driver  of  the  truck  who  was  his  agent.  As  your  at¬ 
torney  advises  you,  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
sum  mentioned  in  your  letter  would  almost  be  as 
great  as  the  damages  received  by  you. 

There  are  throughout  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  established  Small  Cause  Courts 
involving  cases  up  to  $50.  You  may  go  before  one 
of  these  courts  (it  would  be  necessary  to  go  before  a 
court  in  Newark),  make  out  a  complaint  against  the 
party  liable  and  the  court  will  serve  the  defendant 
with  notice  to  appear.  Upon  the  return  day  (that 


is  the  day  set  for  a  hearing)  you  and  the  defendant 
will  be  able  to  appear  before  a  court,  state  your 
case  and  the  judge  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  one 
he  thinks  in  the  right.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
either  one  of  you  to  have  attorneys  and,  therefore, 
you  may  keep  down  your  expenses. 

You  cannot  attach  the  truck  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
mission  man  as  he  is  a  resident  of  the  same  State 
and  can  be  served  with  process.  h.  r. 


Right  of  Way  to  Corporations 

A  LARGE  share  of  our  legal  questions  refer  to 
the  granting  of  a  right  of  way  across  the  farm 
to  electric  or  telephone  companies,  or  to  contractors 
who  build  sewers.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  or  contractors  attempt  to  bluff  their  way 
through  without  regard  to  the  owner’s  rights.  They 
try  to  smash  ahead,  often  without  consulting  the 
owner.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey — a  comparatively  small  State  where  “public  utili¬ 
ties”  are  as  thick  as  blackbirds.  We  are  often  asked 
to  give  advice  to  Jerseymen  about  their  real  estate 
rights  against  these  proposed  “improvements.”  New 
Jersey  is  now  going  through  an  industi’ial  revolution 
with  farm  values  jumping  and  great  demands  from 
“public  utilities.”  Our  lawyer  gives  the  following- 
general  advice : 

Perhaps  the  safest  advice  to  give  to  your  readers  will 
be  that  the  person  or  company  i*eceiving  the  right  must 
have  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  to  use  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  purpose  requested. 

The  owner  should  also  examine  the  instrument  to  see 
that  it  does  not  contain  any  privileges  other  than  he 
intended  shall  be  given  the  party  requesting  the  right  of 
way. 

The  owner  should  also  be  sure  that  in  giving  the 
right  of  way  the  land  over  which  the  right  of  way  is 
granted  is  definitely  described.  If  the  right  of  way  is 
not  definite  the  owner  will  always  have  trouble.  When 
it  comes  time  to  sell  his  property  or  obtain  a  mortgage 
on  it  the  title  companies  and  lawyers  wish  to  know 
definitely  as  to  the  location  of  the  right  of  way. 

I  should  always  advise  that  any  owner  of  property 
giving  the  right  of  way  to  any  individual  or  company 
should  consult  his  attorney,  as  there  are  numerous 
legal  questions  involved.  An  attorney  familiar  with 
real  estate  law  will  readily,  upon  glancing  over  the  in¬ 
strument,  be  able  to  advise  his  client  whether  the  in¬ 
strument  is  correct  in  form,  contains  any  implied  rights 
from  the  -wording  thereof,  and  if  it  will  perhaps  divide 
the  farm  or  encumber  the  property  so  as  to  make  it 
unfit  for  future  development  and  sale.  These  ques¬ 
tions  might  seem  minor  in  importance  when  the  right 
of  way  is  given,  but  as  years  go  on  and  the  section  de¬ 
velops,  the  l’ight  of  way  or  any  easement  improperly 
located  might  lessen  the  value  of  the  owner’s  property 
considei-ably.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  better  to  pay 
$5  for  advice  than  to  spend  $1,000  on  a  lawsuit  or 
spoil  the  use  of  a  farm  tract. 


This  shows  a  row  of  Telephone  peas  in  a  Connecticut  garden.  The  maix  is  6  ft.  tall,  and  many  of  the  pea  vines  measure  ft.  These  peas  grow  m  common  garden 
ground.  A  trench  or  furrow  about  10  in.  deep  and  G  in.  wide  is  made.  Some  3  in.  of  manure  goes  in  the  bottom  with  several  inches  of  good  loam  soil  on  top.  The  peas 
are  planted  in  this  and  covered  level  with  the  ground.  You  can  see  how  they  grow.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hunter,  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  sends  us  the  picture. 
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GROWN  especially  for 
Seed  on  the  famous 
Wheat  Soils  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.  Eight 
proven  varieties— smooth- 
chaff  or  Bearded  types. 
Excels  in  hardiness — vital¬ 
ity  —  productiveness  — 
Cleaned  right.  Free  from 
cockle,  garlic,  rye  and  other 
weeds- — Graded  and  Sound 
— Prices  right. 


Gives  all  details — written 
specially  for  wheat  farmers. 
Tells  how  to  realize  bigger 
profits  from  your  wheat 
crop.  It  ’is  free — Write 


Guaranteed  FRUIT  TREES 


YOUR  neighbors  who  nave 
our  trees  will  tell  you  that 
you  are  sure  of  your  fruit 
before  you  plant  Kellys’.  And 
you  are  doubly  protected  by 
our  own  guarantee  and  the 
certification  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Give  your  trees  a  big  start 
by  planting  this  Fall.  Write 
for  catalog  and  Fall  price  list. 
We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
140  Cherry  St  .  Oansville,  N.  Y. 

( Established.  1880) 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


12  COLUMBINES  «-„5“ 


( Aquilegia ) 

Long  Spurred  Hybrids— Assorted  Colors 

For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Hardy 
Plants  That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hardy  Phlox, 
Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury  Bells,  Mer- 
tensia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hardy 
Pink,  Anemone,  Sweet  William  and  over  100  other 
kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live 
outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may  be  planted 
during  August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  next  summer; 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Currant,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August 
and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


1000,  $2.00.  W.  8. 


POSTPAID— Celery-100,  50c; 
300,  $1.00  :  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3  00 
Cabbage— 100,  40c;  500.  $1.00; 

FOllll  A  SON  llartly,  Bel. 


A  Corn  Harvester 
Now  for  Only  $25 

THE  Ziegler  Corn  Harvester,  now 
selling  for  only  $25,  offers  an  easier, 
quicker,  better,  safer  way  of  harvest¬ 
ing  corn.  It  is  being  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  amazing  success.  One 
horse  can  pull  it,  one  man  can  run  it. 
It  cuts  tall  or  short  corn,  cane  or  kaf¬ 
fir  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  walk.  Has 
bundle  tying  attachment.  Shipped  by 
express  or  freight.  We  are  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  company,  in  business 
over  30  years.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  showing  picture  of  harvester  at 
work  in  field. 

ZIEGLER  HARVESTER  CO. 
Dept.  133  Salina,  Kansas 


Horticultural  Notes 


Tomato  Plants  Lose  Flowers 

What  causes  the  blossoms  on  my  to¬ 
mato  plants  to  get  yellow  stems  and  fall 
off?  1  have  the  plants  trained  to  stakes, 
in  good  soil ;  they  have  a  dense  mass  of 
leaves  which  I  cut  away  almost  weekly, 
to  give  the  blossoms  light  and  air,  but 
they  still  fall  just  the  same.  The  plants 
are  free  from  insects.  J.  c. 

North  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  have 
the  early  blossoms  on  tomato  plants  fall 
off,  especially  if  cold  wet  weather  pre¬ 
vails  for  a  few  days  at  that  time.  I  know 
of  nothing  to  prevent  it.  While,  of  course, 
it  prevents  the  early  blossoms  from  set¬ 
ting  it  does  not  interfere  materially  with 
the  yield  of  fruit  through  the  season. 

w.  p. 


A  One-legged  Lawn  Mower 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  one  or  more 
women  stunts  in  mowing.  It  might  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  space  to  a  one- 
legged  mower  who  is  a  central  figure  at 
an  institution  housing  men  and  women 
who  have  laid  off  all  work  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  This  mower  is  a  worker 
among  people  who  are  resting  on  tlieir 
oars. 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  Andrew 
Engebretsen  and  his  place  is  at  the 
Norwegian  Old  People's  Home,  in  Nor¬ 
wood  Park,  Cook  County,  Ill.  When  he 


Andrew  Engebretsen  at  His  Lawn 
Mowing  Job 


was  a  lad  in  Sweden  he  mishandled  an 
ax  to  the  detriment  of  his  left  leg,  so  that 
now  he  is  compelled  to  bend  his  knee  into 
a  crutch.  But  carrying  this  10-lb.  wooden 
member  he  pushes  a  lawn  mower  over  3% 
acres  of  lawn  once  a  week  during  the 
cutting  season.  He  figures  that  from 
Spring  to  Fall  he  cuts  a  great  meadow 
of  70  acres. 

This  is  only  one  of  his  duties.  There  is 
a  variety  and  multiplicity  of  work  that 
leaves  him  scarcely  an  idle  hour,  but  his 
big  expanse  of  lawn  is  the  best  kept 
sward  in  the  entire  community. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Pear  Trees  Blossoming  and 
Fruiting  Simultaneously 

My  pear  trees  are  full  of  fruit,  and 
there  are  blossoms  on  the  tree  also. 

Westwood,  N.  J.  J.  n. 

This  is  unusual,  but  not  uncommon. 
The  pear  has  a  habit  of  doing  queer 
things  much  as  the  orange  does.  Spines 
may  appear  in  odd  places ;  leaves  may 
develop  strange  forms,  and  shoots  may 
form  late-developing  flowers  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  growth.  Students  of  the 
matter  have  discussed  the  performance 
freely,  but  they  know  little  about  it  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  may  indicate  what  is 
called  an  unstable  condition  in  the  plant. 
Some  plants,  like  wheat,  show  very  few 
odd  forms.  The  orange,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  all  sorts  of  freaks.  The 
pear  is  somewhat  similar.  H.  B.  T. 


Holly  Without  Berries 

I  have  some  fine  hollies  that  never  bear 
berries.  1  succeeded  in  grafting  branches 
from  a  berry-bearing  specimen  into  one 
of  them,  but  only  the  grafted  branches 
fruit.  Another  specimen  with  pistillate 
flowers  bore  berries  without  any  staminate 
holly  near  it.  E-  E-  E- 

Virginia. 

The  holly  is  a  dioecious  plant;  that  is, 
pistillate  flowers  are  borne  by  one  speci¬ 
men  and  staminate  flowers  by  another. 


For  this  reason,  it  is  usual  to  plant  the 
berry-bearing  or  pistillate  specimen  in 
the  more  prominent  places  with  staminate 
individuals  near  by  for  pollination.  It 
is  quite  possible,  in  the  case  mentioned, 
that  pollen  was  borne  by  the  wind  from 
some  staminate  specimen  even  though  it 
is  not  very  near.  In  the  case  where  you 
grafted  scions  of  a  pistillate  tree  into 
the  staminate  specimen,  naturally  the 
berries  would  appear  from  these  x>istil- 
late  flowers,  being  pollinated  by  the 
others. 

Some  of  the  nursery  specimens  are 
propagated  by  budding.  This  is  quite 
readily  done,  as  seeds  germinate  readily 
and  then  buds  may  be  set  in  the  seedling 
from  a  known  berry-bearing  plant.  In 
the  North  veneer  gi'afting  is  used  under 
glass  in  Summer. 


Leaf-spot  on  Lima  Beans 

I  have  trouble  getting  bush  Lima  beans 
to  come  up.  I  use  stable  manure  down 
the  row,  but  no  phosphate.  They  have 
brown  spots  on  them,  and  after  some  of 
them  come  up  they  still  have  brown  spots. 

Felton,  Del.  w.  h. 

Too  early  planting  causes  as  much 
trouble  as  any  one  thing.  Lima  bean 
seed  requires  a  warm  temperature  for  its 
development.  In  cool  soil  the  seed  may 
lie  still  for  several  days  exposed  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  rot  organisms,  which  thrive  at 
low  temperatures.  Good  seed,  warm 
soil  and  rotation  of  crops  are  three  keys 
to  success.  H.  B.  T. 


Sandy  :  “My  son  writes  that  he  is  in  a 
tight  place."  Jock:  “What’s  the  trouble?” 
“He’s  a  waiter  in  Edinburgh.” — Life. 
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Real  Blue  Blooded 
Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 


TWTAKE  no  mistake,  my  pot  grown, 
real  blue  blood  strawberry  plants 
are  your  best  buy.  Worth  a  lot  more 
than  the  little  more  they  cost. 

I  specialize  on  the  choicest  Van 
Fleet  Hybrids.  Have  all  the  worth- 
whiles  ready  for  you. 

Special  offer  of  12  each  of  3,  thirty- 
six  in  all  for  $4.00.  Or  25  of  each  for 
$7.50  ALL  POT  GROWN. 

Let  me  send  you  my  number  121 
Catalog.  It’s  so  much  more  than  a 
mere  catalog.  It’s  a  counselor,  friend 
and  guide. 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY 

Box  162,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


The  Mechanics’  Friend 


A  Nickel  Plated,  Drop  Forged,  Monkey  Wrench,  Pipe 
Wrench,  Pliers  and  Screw  Driver,  all  in  one.  Opens  to 
1!«  inches.  Sent  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  (C.  O.  D.  $1.25). 


BATTERY  PLIERS 


A  Drop-Forged.  Offset  Jaw  Plier,  adjustable  to  4  sizes  to 
IF,  inches.  Grabs  around  corners  where  ordinary  pliers 
won’t,  will  close  Skid  Chain  Links.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  (C.  O.  D.  $1.25). 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  Two  Dollars  (C.O.D.  $2.50)  and  we  will  send  both 
and  include  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE,  a  first-class 
Glass  Cutter  or  a  drop-forged  Tack  Puller.  (State  which). 

The  Kilborn  &  Bishop  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hairy  Vetch  Seed 

The  best  cover  crop  to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch 
and  Rye  mixed.  We  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a 
natural  mixture  and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  imported  vetch  seed. 

Mixture  containing  30  per  cent  vetch  (18  lbs 
in  a  bn.),  $3.75  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 

Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu.,  or 
more.  Sow  1%  bu.  per  acre  last  of  August. 

We  can  supply  pure  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  a  lb 
or  $1 1.50  per  bu.  (CO  lbs.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Winter-kill 

The  best  proof  of  genuineness.  Ask  for 
free  sample  and  Scott’s  Seed  Guide. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co. ,  Desk  12,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Q|  JL  IVI  "P Q  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
r  LMIl  I  O  All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 


loo 

Cabbage .  800 

Cauliflower .  05c 

Celery .  &Oc 

Brussel  Sprouts .  »0c 


Catalog:  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 


600 

1,000 

or  More 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

2.00 

8.50 

8.00 

1.85 

2.75 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  plants  ready  Ang.  15tli  and  later;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  August  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 


by  Roberts . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Transplanting  Shrubs  and 
Trees 

I  am  compelled  to  sell  tinder  “eminant 
domain,”  but  have  reserved  right  to  re¬ 
move  shrubs,  rose  bushes,  etc.  I  have,  in 
tine  condition,  blackberry,  red  raspber¬ 
ries  American  Beauty  (climbing),  Dor¬ 
othy  Perkins,  rhubarb,  etc.  I  shall  move 
them  about  five  miles.  What  is  best 
method  of  handling?  Shall  I  plant  this 
Fall  or  dig  up,  keep  in  dry  place,  and 
plant  in  Spring?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  remove  Baldwin,  cherry  and 
plum  trees  planted  seven  years,  caliper  3 
to  4  in.?  G>  A-  B- 

New'  York. 

Shrubs,  roses  and  similar  subjects  may 
be  dug  and  reset  this  Fall.  They  should 
not  be  dug  and  stored  over  Winter  for 
Spring  planting.  If  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  lift  before  Fall,  any  of  these 
things  should  be  dug  with  a  good-sized 
ball  of  earth  which  is  wrapped  in  wet 
burlap  or  several  thicknesses  of  wet  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  plant  reset  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  dry  out. 
Dig  the  rhubarb  as  late  as  possible  and 
winter  the  roots  in  a  cool  cellar.  As  for 
the  large  trees  they  are  not  easily  trans¬ 
planted.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  the  top 
back  about  one-third.  Then  dig  a  trench 
around  the  tree  leaving  a  ball  of  dirt  on 
the  roots  about  3  ft.  through.  Dig  this 
ball  out  with  all  the  roots  you  can  save. 
Dig  a  new  hole  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
transplanted  and  put  the  large  ball  of 
earth  down  into  it — about  2  in.  deeper 
than  it  stood  before.  Pour  several  pails 
of  water  in  and  pack  the  soil  down  hard. 
There  is  about  an  even  chance  that  such 
trees  will  grow. 

Male  Apple  Trees 

Is  these  such  a  thing  as  a  male  apple 
tree  that  never  blossoms  or  fruits? 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  g. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  male  apple  tree.  Apple  trees 
carry  perfect  flowers,  that  is  the  flowers 
have  both  male  and  female  parts  within 
the  same  blossom.  Most  varieties  of 
fruit  are,  however,  self-sterile  and  will 
not  set  fruit  without  cross-fertilization 
from  some  other  variety.  Late  blooming 
is  a  varietal  characteristic,  made  worse 
by  severe  pruning,  too  heavy  fertilizer 
applications,  and  practices  that  promote 
wood  growth.  A  third  possibility  is  that 
the  tree  you  have  in  mind  is  one  of  the 
curious  so-called  “bloomless”  apples 
which  have  no  showy  white  petals.  They 
nevertheless  bloom,  but  because  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  not  easily  seen  and  because  in¬ 
sects  are  not  attracted  to  them,  to  polli¬ 
nate  them,  the  trees  set  no  fruit  and  are 
often  said  to  be  without  bloom.  H.  B.  T. 


Shade  Trees 

Will  Carolina  poplar  make  a  good 
shade  tree,  or  is  it  the  same  style  as  the 
Lombardy  poplar?  What  tree  can  I  grow 
for  quick  shade  while  others  are  growing? 
Do  you  know  of  a  tree  that  has  a  tall 
trunk  or  one  that  could  be  trimmed  30 
ft.  or  so  as  to  have  good  shade  but  with 
high  limbs  so  as  to  let  the  breeze  through? 

South  Bay,  Fla.  h.  w.  c. 

The  Carolina  poplar  is  a  rapid,  spread¬ 
ing  grower,  ideal  for  quick  shade  but  not 
for  permanent  beauty.  The  much  de¬ 
spised  box  elder  is  also  valuable  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  American  elm  exactly 
tits  your  requirements  for  a  high-headed, 
desirable  shade  tree.  But  how  these  trees 
will  do  for  you  in  your  particular  locali¬ 
ty  is  something  impossible  to  say  from 
here.  Ask  some  of  your  neighbors  and 
look  over  the  native  trees  to  see  what 
grows  well  naturally.  H.  B.  T. 

Black  Raspberries  Resistant 
to  Anthracnose;  Red 
Raspberries  Resistant 
to  Mosaic 

Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  the  varieties 
of  black  raspberries  are  especially  re¬ 
sistant  to  anthracnose?  I  have  heard 
somewhere  that  a  new  variety,  Quillen,  is 
thus  resistant.  For  the  past  three  seasons 
I  have  been  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
1  to  9  in  the  Spring  when  the  buds  show 
green,  and  1  to  40  shortly  before  blossom 
time,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  disease,  probably  because  my 
plantation  Avas  too  severely  infested  at 
the  start.  I  should  like  to  start  a  new 
planting,  free  from  anthracnose,  and 
keep  it  free  by  spraying.  Are  there  any 


varieties  of  red  raspberries  that  are  un¬ 
usually  resistant  to  mosaic?  e.  h.  p. 

New  Hope,  Pa. 

You  are  correct  about  anthracnose. 
Start  Avith  a  clean  plantation  and  then 
keep  it  clean  by  spraying,  by  removal  of 
old  canes  soon  after  they  have  fruited, 
and  by  general  toning  up  of  the  plants. 
Spraying  Avill  not  give  complete  protec¬ 
tion  by  itself,  but  it  will  help.  The 
Cumberland  variety  is  very  subject  to 
anthracnose,  while  Diamond  is  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  most  other  varieties,  but  is 
fickle  as  to  soil.  Quillen  Avas  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  as  an  anthracnose-resist- 
ant  A'ariety.  Whether  or  not  it  has  ful¬ 
filled  that  promise  I  do  not  know.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  readers  will  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  the  variety.  Con¬ 
sidering  vigor,  health,  productivity  and 
general  usefulness  Plum  Farmer  is  very 
desirable. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  raspberry  mosaic 
classifies  varieties  as  follows :  Immune  or 
highly  resistant :  Buckeye,  Erskine  Park, 
LaFrance,  Ohta,  Sunbeam,  Turner,  Van 
Fleet,  Webster.  Slightly  susceptible : 
Latham,  Ranere.  Moderately  susceptible : 
Eaton,  Goliath,  June,  King  Loudon,  Mil¬ 
ler,  Minnetonka,  Ontario,  Segrist,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Cayuga,  Columbian,  Cuthbert,  Em¬ 
pire,  Marlboro,  Marldon,  Newman,  Peer¬ 
less,  Seneca.  Extremely  susceptible : 
Count,  Golden  Queen,  Herbert,  Kevitt 
Hybrid,  Owasco.  Latham  commends  it¬ 
self  to  raspberry  groAvers.  H.  B.  tukey. 

Stem  Rot  of  Potatoes 

My  potatoes  are  attacked  by  a  strange 
disease.  The  stalks,  in  some  cases  main 
branches,  seem  to  rot,  turning  black. 
When  the  disease  has  progressed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  they  fall  over  or  drop  off.  I 
can  find  no  maggots  or  other  insects 
around  the  affected  parts  This  disease 
first  became  apparent  about  the  time  that 
the  buds  began  to  shoAv.  So  far  a  feAV 
hills  only  have  been  affected.  The  piece 
has  been  sprayed  once  Avith  arsenate  of 
lead  and  once  Avith  arsenate  and  Bor¬ 
deaux.  p.  s. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  suggests  the  rhizoc- 
tonia  disease  Avhieh  attacks  the  stems  of 
potatoes  soon  after  they  have  pushed 
through  the  ground,  and  may  either  kill 
individual  branches  or  the  entire  plant. 
NeAV  shoots  from  the  same  tuber  may  be 
killed  in  succession,  and  sometimes  the 
plants  recover,  yet  are  never  vigorous. 
The  control  lies  in  disease-free  seed  and 
in  treatment  with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
formaldehyde  before  planting.  H.  B.  T. 

Raspberries  from  Tips 

Some  time  ago  I  saAV  an  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  a  red  raspberry  that 
propagated  from  the  tips  the  same  as  the 
purple  varieties.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  it?  F.  A.  K. 

GladAvyne,  Pa. 

Any  so-called  “red”  varieties  Avhieh  can 
be  made  to  root  at  the  tip  probably  carry 
a  touch  of  the  purple-cane.  Purple-canes 
run  all  the  range  from  the  black  rasp¬ 
berry  to  the  red  raspberry  depending  up¬ 
on  the  proportion  of  blood  of  the  one  or 
the  other  which  they  carry.  The  pur¬ 
ple-canes  are,  of  course,  hybrids  betAveen 
the  black  and  the  red  varieties.  The  black 
raspberry  roots  from  the  tips,  Avhile  the 
red  raspberry  is  propagated  from  suckers. 

Some  purple-canes  so  nearly  resemble 
the  red  raspberry  that  they  might  be  so 
called.  Philadelphia  and  Reliance,  for 
example,  are  reddish  in  color,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  purple-canes.  Caroline 
bears  pinkish-red  fruit,  yet  it  too  must 
be  classed  Avith  the  purple-canes.  More 
recently  there  has  come  to  attention  an 
unnamed  “red  raspberry”  which  is  said 
to  tip.  It  is  a  good  guess  that  it  carries 
some  of  the  black  raspberry  hidden  in  it. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Destroying:  Lilac  Sprouts 

How  can  Ave  destroy  the  sprouts  from 
an  old  lilac  hedge?  The  hedge  has  been 
cut  doAvn,  and  we  Avish  to  prevent  further 
grOAVtll.  AV.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

You  can  kill  out  lilac  sprouts  Avith 
salt.  The  salt  should  be  put  directly 
around  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  not 
scattered  carelessly  over  the  soil  Avhere 
it  Avould  affect  other  plants.  If  you  will 
dose  these  sprouts  freely  with  salt  during 
the  Summer  you  will  kill  them  out  en¬ 
tirely  *»■ 
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Syracuse  is  the  Symbol 

Longer  Life 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  resist  wear  for  a  longer 
time  in  hard,  sandy  or  gravelly  soil;  they  pull  lighter  and  do 
better  work. 


Light  Draft  Sulky 


The  No.  210  is  effective  in  combating 
the  European  Corn  Borer.  Special  corn 
borer  equipment  consists  of  16-inch 
bottom,  moldboard  wing  extension, 
18-inch  rolling  coulter,  independent 
jointer  and  trash  wire. 


You  can  plow  more  acres  in 
a  day  with  the  John  Deere- 
Syracuse  No.  210  Sulky  because 
the  rolling  landside  makes  it 
the  lightest  draft  plow  of  its 
type. 

Can  be  used  with  either  steel 
or  chilled  bottom — suitable 
for  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  furrows  of  uniform 
depth  and  width  even  when 
turning  square  corners.  Auto¬ 
matically  governed  by  front 
furrow  wheel. 


The  No.  1441  Plow  heads  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  line  of  walking  plows.  For  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  conditions. 

Remember,  one  genuine  Syracuse 
Chilled  share  will  outlast  two  similar 
shares  of  other  makes. 


Heads  the  List 

John  Deere-Syracuse  Plows 
of  the  No.  1341-1441  Series 
take  either  chilled  or  steel 
bottom,  making  them  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  soil  condition.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  durable. 
Good  penetration.  Heavy 
malleable  frog.  Rolled  foot 
beam.  Bottom  parts  fit  sulky 
and  tractor  plows. 


HI^gAD^^I^RK^^QUALITY^MADE^^/lOU^JB^GOO^^M^L^MENrryl 


pAPEC  FEED  GRINDER 

”  Hummer  Type 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity— Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

BUILT  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind¬ 
ing — unusual  capacity — low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” — “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”— “capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
prices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co*  ShortSAdlle,  New  York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


: 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH 

New  York  State  Fair 

= 

America's  Greatest  Agricultural 

= 

Exposition 

zzzzz 

= 

Best  Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  Show — Country’s  Record 

' 

r-  -T-- 

Poultry  Show — Finest  Draft  Horse  Show  of  the 

East — Representative  Sheep  and  Swine  Departments 

ZZZZZ 

== 

— Large  Fruits  and  Farm  Products  Departments — 

— 

Machinery  Show  Unsurpassed  in  this  Country. 

zzzzzz 

$65,000  ::  In  Premiums  ::  $65,000 

zzzzzz 

= 

Attractions  Best  Obtainable,  including  Grand  Circuit 

M 

'M  " 

Horse  Races — Band  Concerts — Free  Vaudeville  and 

== 

zzzzz 

Circus  Acts — Clean,  Wholesome  Carnival. 

== 

1  '  '  1 

Write  for  Program  and  Premium  Book 

= 

Special  Half  Fare  Railroad  Rate 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

= 

Syracuse  —  August  29th  —  September  3rd 

J.  DAN  ACKERMAN,  Director 

— 1 
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TheNew™? 

Better 

^Ftirnace!^ 

’  Here  is  the  latest  and  greatest  advance 
in  heating.  It  circulates  fresh,  warm  air 
through  your  home,  just  as  hot  water  is 
circulated  through  a  radiator.  There  is 
an  individual  air  supply  for  each  prin¬ 
cipal  room,  so  that  no  room  is  either  over 
or  under  heated.  The  circulating  grills 
are  so  located  that  there  are  no  disagree¬ 
able  drafts  along  the  floor.  Positively  no 
other  heating  method  affords  such  econ¬ 
omy,  comfort  and  safety  as  does  Air-line! 

4  Tons  Heats  8  Rooms 

“The  Air-Line  is  the  best  heating  sys¬ 
tem  there  is  1  It  heats  my  8-room  house 
perfectly  and  saves  fuel,  too,  as  I  burned 
only  4  tons  of  coal.”— -Frank  Faber,  37 
Center  St.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


Heating  System 

Not  a  Pipeless 

The  Air-Line  firepot  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel— hard  or  soft  coal— coke— or 
wood  and  all  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy ;  because  it  is  lined  with  Power 
Plant  Fire  Brick  and  has  oxygenators 
that  get  the  entire  heat  value  out  of  any 
fuel.  Keeps  even  a  wood  fire  over  night! 
The  Air-Line  has  a  copper  steel  direct 
Ray  Radiator  and  is  absolutely  dust 
proof  and  gas  tight. 

Comes  Completely  Assembled — 
You  Install  It  Yourself 

Yes,  In  a  few  hours!  Send  us  no  plans!  It 
your  house  is  from  4  to  8  rooms,  just  write  us 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Air-Line  for  FREE 
INSPECTION.  You  will  receive  the  heater, 
welded  together  and  cased  at  the  factory  with 
all  collars  cut  in,  ready  to  receive  the  piping, 
in  one  substantial  crate.  Just  place  the  heater 
in  position,  and  knock  off  the  crate.  In  another 
crate  is  all  the  necessary  piping  for  the  average 
house,  so  standardized  that  you  can  put  it  to¬ 
gether  more  easily  than  you  can  put  a  smoke 
pipe  on  your  kitchen  range.  In  a  few  hours 
after  receiving  the  Air- Line  you  can  have  a  fare 
going  and  a  thoroughly  warm  house. 

NO  MONEY 
DOWN ! 

You  do  not  pay  us  a  cent  until  after  you  have 
received  the  heater  and  are  absolutely  satisfied 
that  you  want  it.  Then  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 
To  find  out  ALL  about  this  marvelc 


To  find  out  ALL  . 

'  system.  Just  SEND  US 
RETURN  MAIL. 


THE 


mis  heating 
COUPON  BX 


Air-Line  Furnace  Co  ■«! 

2845  W.  19th  Street,  Dept-25-C  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the 


me  your 

Air-Line  Heating  System. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  □  No  □ 


Name .  ■ 


Address. 


All  Sorts 


Quick  Newspaper  Delivery 

News-reading  soil  tillers  living  outside 
of  regular  newspaper  delivery  routes  in 
Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  are  not  content  to  get  the 
daily  news  the  next  day  after  publica¬ 
tion,  as  they  must  do  if  they  depend  on 
the  rural  mail  to  bring  it  to  their  homes. 

In  one  instance  the  ruralites  living 
within  one  mile  of  a  certain  highway 
crossing  read  the  world’s  intelligence  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  publication 
by  encouraging  a  young  news  seller  to 
deliver  it  to  their  doors  or  rather  gate- 
lys.  This  carrier  has  put  up  19  metal 
cylinders  like  the  one  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  are  put  up  close  to  the  road¬ 
way.  The  carrier  makes  the  round  each 
afternoon,  driving  a  small  car.  He  has 


traps  are  generally  well  known.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  two  uprights  which  tit  into  the  soil 
over  the  run.  A  strong  spring  holds 
back  a  set  of  sharp  spines  or  spears.  The 
mole  working  in  his  run  goes  under  a  flat 
trigger  that  drives  the  sharp  spears  down 
into  the  ground  where  they  pierce  the 
mole  in  the  soil  and  kill  him.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  complain  that  this  method  is  too  slow, 
and  that  they  cannot  catch  enough  moles 
in  this  way.  Cyanogas,  used  for  fumi¬ 
gating  woodchucks,  is  said  to  be  success¬ 
ful  with  moles. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PA!  NT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tot- Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFI  Eli. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  and  Stock  Farm  at  Sacrifice 

1161  acres  highly  improved,  modern  equipped,  upper 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  57  miles  National  Capital,  un¬ 
surpassed  milk  market;  600  acres  blue  grass;  loO  valuable 
timber ; smooth  land ,  abundantly  watered ; $65  acre  ;terms. 

BUFLL  FARM  AGENCY,  Realtors,  HERNDON,  VA.  Phone  38. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  **or  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10J4  Fountain  A.ve.,  B,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Gaps  Write  for  samples— 

State  size.  W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  359  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C. 


Cleaning  Out  Bedbugs 

When  a  house  is  badly  infested  with 
bedbugs  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  any  control  methods.  One  of 
the  best  things  to  use  is  turpentine  and 
household  ammonia,  half  and  half,  which 
may  be  squirted  into  every  crack  and 
crevice  with  a  little  machine  oil  can.  If 
this  is  done  persistently,  one  will  certain¬ 
ly  get  rid  of  the  insects.  Gasoline  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  thing  to  use  and  it  can 
even  be  used  with  a  small  sprayer  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  cracks  in  the  floor  or  along  the 
wainscot.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  away  light  or  fire,  but  gasoline 
evaporates  very  quickly,  and  if  it  is  used 
carefully  it  will  certainly  destroy  the  in¬ 
sects.  As  a  powder  the  forms  of  pyre- 
thrum  which  you  can  buy  at  any  drug¬ 
gists,  are  excellent  puffed  into  cracks 
and  crevices  about  the  rooms  and  the 
beds.  However,  we  would  much  rather 
use  gasoline  about  the  beds  because  it  is 
clean  and  evaporates  so  quickly.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  is  used  one  must  repeat  the  dose 
a  number  of  times  and  at  first  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  given  every  other  day. 
Then  it  may  go  a  week  without  treating 
and  if  the  insects  do  not  appear  again, 
rooms  can  go  two  weeks  without  any 
treatment,  but  we  recommend  using  the 
treatment  all  through  the  season,  even  if 
no  more  of  the  insects  are  seen.  It  is 
thorough  work  that  enables  one  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  entirely. 

Scrubbing  and  cleaning  of  the  floors  is 
found  useful  and  it  is  often  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  varnish  floors  and  woodwork, 
as  this  kills  lurking  insects. 


Newspaper  Delivery  Box 
Shrubbery 


VI 


Farm-side 


learned  to  roll  the  papers  and  shoot  them 
into  the  cylinders  with  but  a  slight  les¬ 
sening  of  speed.  The  subscribers  pay 
him  75  cents  a  month  for  a  six-day  ser¬ 
vice,  but  they  must  subscribe  for  a  year, 
payable  monthly,  before  they  become 
members  of  the  circle.  The  delivery  is 
made  from  the  township  capital  at  Des 
Plaines  where  the  papers  are  delivered 
by  a  suburban  railroad  train.  This  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  running  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  has  had  so  much  encouragement 
from  subscribers  that  other  similar 
routes  are  projected.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  have  planted  their  boxes  amid 
the  shrubbery  of  the  farm  yard.  The  box 
in  the  picture  is  ornamented  by  a  clump 
of  blooming  Forsythias.  J.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Vinegar  in  the  Well 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  barrel  contain¬ 
ing  vinegar  sprung  open,  allowing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  to  leak  out,  and  a  quantity 
ran  into  my  well,  which  is  a  drilled  one 
and  about  60  ft.  in  depth.  It  has  caused 
the  water  to  be  quite  badly  affected,  aud 
I  would  like  to  ask  some  one  who  has  any 
experience  in  such  matters  to  give  his 
remedy,  or  what  can  be  done  to  correct 
this  condition.  The  well  is  a  drilled  one, 
and  is  in  the  cellar  and  but  a  few  feet 
from  this  barrel.  I  have  pumped  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  several  times,  and  while  it  seems 
to  aid  some  in  destroying  the  taste,  I 
would  be  very  thankful  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  aid  in  this  matter. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  B.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  of  any 
more  effective  way  than  to  keep  pumping 
out  the  water  until  the  vinegar  taste  dis- 
apnears. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


in 


1000  ARMY  CANVAS  COVERS  Hay  Stack 

Cover*  and  Tents.  1000  Army  Ridintr  Saddles, _  *6.00 
each.  F.  J.  Kane.  14  Vesey  St., 


Handling  Bean  Tops 

To  have  a  succession  of  string  beans 
the  garden,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
replant  the  spent  rows.  This  can  be  done 
up  to  the  early  part  of  August,  with  fair 
chance  of  a  crop  if  frost  is  reasonably 
late. 

Instead  of  pulling  up  the  bean  tops 
they  may  be  spaded  under,  even  if  large. 
Bend  them  backwards  and  together,  tread¬ 
ing  them  flat  as  you  work.  Then  with  a 
sharp  spade  cut  narrow  slices,  five  or  six 
inches,  and  turn  over  flat.  This  chops 
the  bean  vines  and  gets  them  under  where 
they  are  out  of  the  way  and  making 
humus. 


New  York.  City. 


The  Mole  Pest 

A  few  of  these  creatures  will  make 
great  havoc  in  a  lawn  or  along  strawber¬ 
ry  rows.  They  are  believed  to  live  large¬ 
ly  on  grubs,  worms  and  various  ground 
insects,  but  occasionally  are  reported  as 
eating  of  vegetation.  Various  remedies 
are  suggested. 

In  some  cases  a  small  section  of  the 
run  is  taken  up  and  inside  of  it  will  be 
placed  small  pieces  of  liver  dusted  with 
arsenic.  The  usual  attempts  to  kill  the 
mole  by  putting  noisoned  beans  or  corn 
into  his  run  will  fail,  but  animal  food 
like  liver  well  poisoned  will  often  prove 
a  successful  bait.  We  have  reports  from 
people  who  have  taken  specimens  of  white 
grub,  a  favorite  food  of  the  mole,  dusted 
with  arsenic  and  put  down  into  the  run. 
This  will  frequently  succeed,  but  there  is 
no  more  effective  weapon  against  the  mole 
than  one  of  the  common  spring  mole  traps, 
patiently  and  persistently  used.  These 


DOMESTIC. — More  people  liave^  been 
killed  by  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  eight  years  than  the 
American  soldier  dead  in  the  World  War, 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  announces.  From  Jan.  1, 
1919,  to  Dec.  31,  1926,  137,017  persons 
were  killed  by  automobiles,  while  the 
total  casualties  of  the  war  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  armed  forces  was  120,050.  The  in¬ 
jured  in  automobile  accidents,  however, 
was  3,500,000  since  the  armistice.  Twen¬ 
ty-six  per  cent  of  the  killed  and  injured 
were  children  under  the  age  of  15  years. 
Last  year  it  was  estimated  20,000  persons 
were  killed,  an  increase  of  1,000  over 
1925. 

June  28  the  excursion  steamer  Favor¬ 
ite  was  wrecked  by  a  squall  off  Chicago. 
In  the  panic  44  persons  were  drowned. 
The  steamer  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  shore. 

James  Francis  Monahan,  “Boston 
Billy,”  was  sentenced  July  28  to  serve  50 
years  in  Sing  Sing  for  burglary  and  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  home  of  Jesse  L.  Livermore, 
by  Judge  Lewis  ,T.  Smith  in  Nassau 
County  Court  at  Mineola,  Long  Island. 

A  tire  July  28  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  plant  of  Lamond  &  Robert- 
son  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  rugs  and  carpets,  causing  a  loss  of 
$75,000. 

The  Lone  Sentinel,  reputed  to  be  the 
most  photographed  tree  in  the  world  was 
cut  down  at  Niagara  Falls,  July  28.  The 
ancient  oak,  estimated  to  have  been  more 
than  200  years  old,  was  cut  down  because 
it  was  split  by  a  lightning  bolt  and  was 
deemed  a  menace.  The  tree  was  about 
30  ft.  from  the  brink  of  the  falls  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Point  and  it  appeared  in  countless 
pictures  of  the  cataract. 

Clarence  D.  Chambelin  Aug.  1  demon¬ 
strated  the  feasibility  of  speeding  up  im¬ 
portant  trans-Atlantic  mails  through  use 
of  shipboard  planes,  when  he  hopped  off 
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the  Leviathan’s  top  deck  nearly  100  miles 
out  to  sea  and  flew  back  to  New  York. 
The  ship-shore  demonstration  was  all  the 
more  impressive  because  the  weather  was 
decidedly  unfavorable  for  flying  of  any 
sort.  The  United  States  Lines,  owner  of 
the  Leviathan,  contemplates  fitting  this 
ship  and  their  other  large  liners  with  two 
or  more  planes  each  to  hop  off  500  to 
1,000  miles  at  sea  as  the  vessels  approach 
port,  speeding  ahead  with  mail  or  even 
passengers  who  were  willing  to  pay  for 
quicker  transit. 

Accused  of  having  allowed  millions  of 
honey  bees  to  get  wet  and  die,  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
was  made  defendant  Aug.  1  in  a  $50,000 
damage  suit.  J.  W.  Cunnea  of  Chicago, 
the  plaintiff,  says  two  cars,  containing 
590  swarms  of  honey  bees,  were  shipped 
from  Pike  Road,  Ala.,  but  that  more  than 
two-thirds,  or  104,250,000,  died  because 
rain  entered  the  cars.  The  others  were 
saved  by  feeding  them  three  tons  of  wet 
sugar,  which,  with  the  170,000  lbs.  of 
honey  the  lost  ones  would  have  produced, 
was  included  in  the  damage  asked. 

A  bench  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Henry  L.  Schwartz  of  1413  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  was  issued  by  Judge  Harry  B. 
Anderson,  Aug.  1,  in  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  Schwartz,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  April  2,  1925,  with  Austin  H. 
Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  mail  fraud  in  -  the 
“blind  stock  pool”  of  the  Community  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.,  and  sentenced  to  18  months’ 
imprisonment  at  Atlanta,  also  forfeited 
his  $5,000  bail  bond  under  which  he  has 
been  at  liberty  since  his  conviction.  Judge 
Anderson’s  action  was  taken  on  motion 
of  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Mur¬ 
dock  when  Schwartz  failed  to  surrender 
to  begin  his  term’. 

Arrested  in  "Washington  Aug.  2  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agents,  Dr.  Phillip 
Otto  von  Falke  and  Miss  Mary  E.  O’Don¬ 
nell,  his  alleged  accomplice,  were  taken 
to  Deal,  N.  J.,  to  face  charges  of  having 
swindled  a  dozen  servants  of  wealthy  Jer¬ 
sey  shore  residents  of  $40,000  by  selling 
them  stock  in  a  “death-ray  machine.”  Be¬ 
sides  using  the  name  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  on  the  gold-engraved 
stock  certificates  which  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Deal  police,  von  Falke  is 
said  to  have  told  “investors”  that  the 
machine,  described  as  capable  of  wiping 
out  cities  and  hostile  fleets,  was  to  be 
sold  to  the  Federal  government  for  $1,- 
000.000,000.  The  chief  complainant 
against  the  prisoners,  Mrs.  Rosa  Muller, 
employed  as  a  maid  by  Max  Englander, 
wealthy  bed  manufacturer,  told  police  she 
put  her  life  savings  of  $16,000  into  the 
stock  and  received  a  contract  under  which 
von  Falke  promised  to  pay  her  $125,000,- 
000.  In  order  to  “invest”  her  savings, 
Mrs.  Muller  said  she  secretly  sold  gilt- 
edged  securities  which  her  employer  had 
bought  for  her. 

Leaping  from  his  burning  airplane  at 
the  height  of  1,000  ft.,  Lieut.  Leclair  D. 
Schulze,  member  of  the  First  Pursuit 
Group  at  Selfridge  Field,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  was  killed  Aug.  2.  Schulze’s  home 
was  in  Los  Angeles.  His  parachute 
opened  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
as  the  blazing  plane  crashed  about  50  ft. 
away  and  was  destroyed  by  tire.  The 
motor  smashed  its  way  5  ft.  into  the 
ground.  An  examination  revealed  that 
the  parachute  was  not  defective  and  that 
the  rip  cord  had  been  pulled.  Witnesses 
believe  that  Schulze,  after  remaining  with 
his  blazing  ship  longer  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  was  struck  by  a  projection  as  he 
swung  away  and  plunged  earthward. 

Americans  ought  to  invest  more  money 
in  domestic  agricultural  enterprise  and 
thus  help  the  government  place  agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  in¬ 
dustry,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  historian 
and  author  of  the  “Rise  of  American 
Civilization,”  told  the  Round  Table  on 
Agriculture  at  the  Institute  of  Politics, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  2.  Dr.  Beard 
warned  his  conferees  that  if  American 
capitalists  continue  to  invest  heavily 
abroad  we  easily  might  be  drawn  into  the 
next  war. 


WASHINGTON — The  administration’s 
farm  program  for  enactment  in  the  next 
Congress  which  was  made  public  at 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  July  31,  involves  an 
appropriation  by  the  Federal  government 
of  $300,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
co-operative  marketing  system  so  as  to 
enable  the  farm  associations  themselves 
to  stabilize  prices.  Of  this  fund  $250,- 
000.000  would  be  loaned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  stabilization  corporations  to  be 
created  by  the  bill,  $25,000,000  for  the 
building  of  warehouses  and  creameries 
by  the  farm  co-operatives  and  $25,000,000 
for  operating  expenses.  Essentially  the 
proposal  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  through  various 
boards  and  corporations,  the  control  of 
prices  and  presents  features  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  made  the 
government  purchase  the  surplus  and  fix 
the  prices.  Its  main  features  are  the 
encouragement  of  co-operative  marketing 
and  pooling,  control  of  production  by  dis¬ 
tribution  of  detailed  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  world  foodstuffs  produc¬ 
tion,  encouragement  of  diversification  by 
this  means,  the  organization  of  a  Federal 
farm  board  which  would  assist  in  stabi¬ 
lizing  markets  for  farm  products  from 
fluctuations  much  as  the  Federal  reserve 
board  influences  interest  rates,  establish¬ 
ment  of  advisory  councils  for  each  com¬ 
munity,  establishment  of  commodity  stabi¬ 
lization  corporations  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  as  a  revolving  fund  of  the  $300,000,- 
000  already  mentioned. 
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Potatoes  and  melons  continue  leading 
features  in  the  fresh  produce  market. 
Melon  shipments  at  times  have  reached 
1,000  carloads  daily,  mostly  from  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Carolinas.  Prices  have  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  better  than  last  year  but 
scarcely  high  enough  to  show  much  profit 
to  producers  except  for  the  larger  sizes. 
The  scarcity  of  tree  fruits  has  increased 
th  demand  for  melons  and  cantaloupes. 
Although  cantaloupe  shipments  have  been 
heavier  than  last  year,  prices  have  been 
higher  because  of  better  quality  and  more 
active  buying. 

MORE  LARGE  YIELDS 

The  large  yield  of  potatoes  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  north  to  New  Jersey  has  been  the 
surprise  of  the  season.  It  was  expected 
there  would  be  a  let-up  in  shipments'  in 
late  Summer  because  of  the  lighter  acre¬ 
age  planted  in  those  sections  and  the  late¬ 
ness  and  poor  quality  of  a  part  of  the 
western  midseason  crop.  But  shipments 
fr  i  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  section 
have  been  extremely  large  and  New  Jer- 
se  and  Long  Island  promise  heavy  con¬ 
tributions.  The  main  northern  crop  has 
been  coming  along  well  and  may  not  be 
much  later  than  usual.  Combined  ship¬ 
ments  have  continued  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  keep  the  markets  fully  supplied  and 
prices  have  no  more  than  held  at  last 
year’s  level  or  slightly  better.  The  prob¬ 
able  tendency  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  downward  for  a  while  as  the 
great  late  shipping  States  enter  the  list. 
Canada  has  a  slightly  increased  potato 
acreage  this  year  but  not  enough  to  af¬ 
fect  the  situation  much.  Long  Island 
"  .tatoes  started  the  season  at  $3.50  a 
barrel,  but  declined  gradually. 

Accounts  are  still  coming  in  of  large 
crops  raised  last  year.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  in  the  East  were  raised  by  farms 
carried  on  in  connection  with  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  Clinton  prison  at  Danne- 
mora,  N.  Y.,  reported  527  bushels  on  an 
acre.  These  institution  farms  fertilize 
very  heavily,  sometimes  as  high  at  1% 
tons  to  the  acre.  They  plant  on  clover 
or  Alfalfa  sod  to  raise  heavy  potato  crops. 
They  plow  in  the  Fall,  roll,  disk  and  har¬ 
row  the  land,  providing  a  deep  mellow 
seed  bed.  Rows  were  32  in.  apart  and 
plants  12  in.  in  a  row.  The  farm  super¬ 
intendents  believe  in  the  use  of  certified 
seed  and  plenty  of  it  and  they  treat  it 
with  anti-scab  mixture  before  planting. 

LOOK  FOR  FREAK  POTATOES 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  urges  potato  growers  to  watch  for 
variations  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  va¬ 
riety  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  smooth¬ 
skinned  Russet  Rural.  Potato  growers 
of  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  have  been  try¬ 
ing,  but  find  that  the  russet  type  outyields 
the  smooth  skin.  Of  course  the  smooth 
variety  is  more  attractive  in  the  market. 
They  found  some  smooth  ones  with  the 
others  but  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
mixed  seed.  The  idea  is  to  find  a  natural 
variation  of  the  rough  type  with  heavy 
producing  qualities  but  with  smooth  skins. 
A  valuable  new  variety  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  There  would  be  much  testing  out 
for  yield  to  find  out  which  is  which.  It 
would  be  a  job  for  an  experiment  station 
rather  than  for  farmers,  yet  some  valu¬ 
able  new  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been 
brought  to  light  almost  by  chance. 

The  shortage  of  tree  fruits  and  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  season  in  the 
North  and  West  appears  in  the  carlot 
shipment  figures  around  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  There  are  about  half  as  many  cars 
being  shipped  as  last  season  of  apples, 
plums  and  cherries  and  one-fourth  as 
many  pears,  but  melons,  cantaloupes  and 
berries  compare  well  with  heavy  shipping 
seasons.  Oranges  and  grapefruits  are 
rounding  out  a  great  shipping  movement 
but  the  new  crop  does  not  promise  so 
well.  Western  graoe :,  mostly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  one  of  the  big  fruit  crops  this 
season.  Growers  are  making  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  to  make  this  crop  successful. 
They  have  formed  an  organization  to 
control  the  carlot  shipments  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  overloading  in  all  the 
big  markets.  The  whole  thing  is  more  or 
less  under  the  supervision  of  men  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  closely  with 
th  hope  that  something  may  be  learned 
regarding  profitable  distribution  of  other 
crops. 

IMPORTING  CORN 

One  of  the  interesting  prospects  of  the 
corn  situation  is  the  probability  of  liberal 
exports  from  Argentina.  The  gain  of 
about  one-fourth  in  price  of  corn  the  past 
month  or  two  has  brought  the  market 
where  competition  is  in  sight  from  the 
season’s  large  crop  in  that  country..  The 
cheapness  of  ocean  freight  rates  is  the 
main  point.  A  grain  dealer  can  buy 
Argentina  corn  about  30  cents  cheaper 
in  Argentina  than  the  price  of  American 
corn  in  Chicago  and  the  freight  costs  are 
actually  less  from  South  America  than 
from  tiie  Middle  West,  when  the  corn  is 
coming  to  a  coast  city  like  New  York  or 
Boston.  There  is  a  tariff  of  15  cents  per 
bushel,  but  even  then  there  is  a  profit  in 
this  trade  and  exports  may  be  expected 
to  reach  considerable  volume  as  long  as 
there  is  a  margin  of  a  few  cents  to  be 
made.  The  direct  steamship  lines  to 
South  America  ports  which  have  been 
operated  for  some  years  under  govern¬ 


ment  control  have  increased  trade  with 
that  country,  but  they  may  also  increase 
competition  with  some  of  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  seasons  being  opposite  their 
Summer  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  sent 
up  in  Winter  and  Spring  and  their  Fall 
fruits  come  during  our  Spring  months. 
A  considerable  number  of  carloads  of 
Chilean  fruits  and  vegetables  came  along 
this  Spring.  Unless  tariff  changes  pre¬ 
vent,  it  is  likely  such  trade  will  increase 
during  the  next  few  years,  just  as  the 
trade  in  Winter  produce  from  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  from  Mexico  has  made 
very  rapid  gains  because  of  improved 
facilities,  for  bringing  these  products  to 
market  in  good  condition. 

GOOD  MARKETS 

There  is  nothing  much  that  is  new  in 
the  markets  for  the  great  farm  staple 
products.  Cotton,  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs  and  live  stock  continue  to  hold  the 
fairly  good  position  maintained  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  showing  an  advancing  tendency  as 
compared  with  the  Spring  price  level. 
Hay  is  one  of  the  weak  features  because 
of  the  heavy  crop.  The  American  corn 
crop  is  still  doubtful  but  improving.  The 
corn  situation  is  watched  the  world  over 
because  so  much  American  corn  and  mill 
feeds  are  used  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  price  affects  the  operations  of  large 
classes  of  hog  raisers,  dairymen  and  poul¬ 
try  keepers. 

Here  is  a  pithy  sentence  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  co-operative  association  in 
Minnesota  :  “A  co-operative  movement,  to 
be  successful,  must  start  small  and  be 
built  from  the  ground  up.”  The  trouble 
with  most  of  them  is  that  they  try  to 
start  at  the  top.  G.  b.  f. 


Captain  Kidd’s  Brass 
Treasure 

Up  to  about  50  years  ago  most  people 
in  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York  knew  about  Captain  Kidd,  the  old 
pirate  who  is  supposed  to  have  buried  a 
good  deal  of  treasure  on  points  along  the 
upper  Atlantic  Coast.  The  writer  knows 
of  several  parties  that  were  organized  to 
dig  for  this  treasure  along  Cape  Cod  and 
the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  they  never  found  any.  No 
one  was  very  sure  about  what  Captain 
Kidd  did  in  the  way  of  hiding  his  wealth, 
but  for  many  years  hunting  for  this  treas¬ 
ure  formed  a  favorite  occupation  for  ad¬ 
venturesome  and  lazy  men.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  treasure  hunters  at  one 
time  entered  the  Hudson  Valley,  sure  that 
they  were  on  the  track  of  Captain  Kidd. 
It  was  shown  that  a  sunken  ship  lay  in 
the  river  just  below  the  Hudson  High¬ 
lands.  Investigation  was  made  and  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  sunken  ship 
lying  in  about  20  ft.  of  water.  A  treas¬ 
ure  hunter  found  an  auger  with  a  han¬ 
dle  20  ft.  long,  and  from  a  float  moored 
over  the  wreck,  he  bored  into  the  old 
timbers.  When  the  auger  came  out,  he 
found  yellow  slivers  of  metal  which  with¬ 
out  doubt  had  been  turned  out  by  the 
auger.  This  was  evidence  enough  to  en¬ 
thuse  Captain  Kidd  hunters.  A  stock 
company,  with  a  capital  of  about  $25,000 
was  organized  and  a  wrecking  equipment 
was  put  together.  After  many  days  hunt¬ 
ing  they  ran  upon  a  mass  of  metal  and  on 


lifting  it  out,  it  proved  to  be  a  brass  can¬ 
non.  Then  it  was  found  that  in  1775) 
Washington  decided  that  he  would  not  try 
to  hold  the  fort  at  Stony  Point,  so  he 
dismantled  the  cannons  which  were  most¬ 
ly  brass  guns,  loaded  them  on  a  schooner 
and  started  to  take  them  up  to  West 
Point.  A  strong  squall  came  up  and  the 
schooner  sank,  and  the  incident  was  all 
forgotten  until  Captain  Kidd  hunters 
found  these  slivers  of  yellow  metal  and 
went  digging  for  them.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  in  the  world  that  gold  has 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  brass. 


Married  Woman’s  Separate 
Estate 

When  the  parents  die  and  leave  real 
estate  to  an  only  daughter,  married,  can 
she  sell  a  part  and  give  a  clear  title  with¬ 
out  her  husband  signing  the  deed?  If 
the  person  she  sold  to  sells  a  piece  of 
land  and  wants  to  turn  the  purchase  price 
he  got  for  it  over  to  her  to  apply  on  the 
mortgage,  can  she  refuse  to  accept  it? 
There  is  no  agreement  as  to  when  or  how 
it  should  be  paid,  except  verbally  that  the 
interest  and  taxes  be  paid  annually, 
and  what  can  be  paid  on  principal.  Can 
she  refuse  to  release  the  part  sold  from 
the  mortgage  without  paying  up  the 
claim  in  full?  o.  j.  t. 

New  York. 

The  daughter  can  transfer  her  prop¬ 
erty  without  the  consent  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  can  refuse  to  release  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  from  the  mortgage. 
If  this  were  not  so,  they  might  sell  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  property 
and  depreciate  her  security.  N.  T. 


Trench  filled  with  concrete.  Note 
reinforcing  rods  and  large  stones 
used  to  form  a  strong  bond  with 
walls. 


Detailed  view  of  forms  for  walls. 
Nearly  all  of  this  lumber  can  be 
used  for  the  superstructure.  Stud¬ 
ding  has  not  been  cut. 


Detailed  view  of  wall,  showing 
bolts  in  place  in  the  concrete  ready 
to  receive  the  posts  of  the  super¬ 
structure. 


Three  of  a  series  of  eleven  illus¬ 
trations  showing  the  building 
of  concrete  manure  pits. 


A  concrete  manure  pit  preserves  valuable  fertilizing  elements  in  the  manure, 
increasing  farm  profits  which  quickly  repay  cost  of  construction. 

The  time  for  improvements  is  near — 
these  Structograplis  will  help  you 


PERHAPS  it  is  s till  a  li t tie  early 
to  begin  to  make  improvements 
to  your  farm — permanent  improve¬ 
ments  of  concrete.  But  it  is  not  too 
early  to  send  for  the  new  Lehigh 
Farm  Book  of  Structographs  which 
has  done  so  much  to  simplify  con¬ 
crete  farm  construction. 

One  idea  has  made  this  book  un¬ 
like  any  other  ever  published  on  this 
subject— the  right  kind  of  pictures 
can  show  you  the  way  to  build  much 
more  clearly  than  words. 

This  book  is  filled  with  “close- 
up”  pictures— z8o  in  all,  taken  on 
18  recent  actual  jobs.  They  are  so 
arranged  as  to  show  each  important 
step,  from  beginning  to  end.  Non¬ 
technical  descriptions  and  precau¬ 
tions  accompany  each  picture.  Prac¬ 
tical  directions  for  making  and  using 
concrete  are  included. 


The  contents  of  this  book  is 
summarized  below.  Send  us  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  this  free  book. 

When  you  build  use  Lehigh  Ce¬ 
ment.  It  is  dependable — uniform  in 
quality.  More  than  75,000,000 sacks 
were  sold  during  1916.  Buy  from  the 
dealer  who  displays  the  Blue-and- 
White  “Lehigh  Cement”  Sign — 
known  from  coast  to  coast  as  the 
mark  of  a  reliable  dealer  and  a  de¬ 
pendable  building  material. 


STRUCTOGRAPHS 
on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  are  included  in  this 
new  book— each  a  complete  picture- 
story  of  how  to  build  correctly  and 
economically: 

Foundation  and  walls;  dairy  barn 
floors;  hog  houses;  storage  cellars;  con¬ 
crete  walks  and  steps  and  cellar 


FREE! 


entrances;  fence  posts; 
manure  pits;  septic  tanks; 
water  troughs. 

These  additional  subjects  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  described:  Concrete  block 
garage;  feeding  floors  for  hogs; 
barnyards;  wells  and  cisterns;  milk 
houses;  barn  approaches;  tobacco 
curing-houses. 


21  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
Whatever  you  build — “ LEHIGH ”  means  dependability 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston,  Mass.  Other 
offices  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Box39-H,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  a  copy  of  the  new  Lehigh  Farm  Book 
of  Structographs. 

Name . 

Route . 

P-0 . State . 
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Here  and  There 


An  African  Tribe 

In  my  letter,  on  page  242,  I  wrote  of 
the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the 
Basukuma  people,  a  tribe  living  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
in  Tanganyika  Territory,  East  Africa ; 
in  this  letter,  I  am  writing  about  some  of 
their  superstitions  and  worship.  As  we 
read  this  one  must  remember  that  I  am 
speaking  of  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
tribes  in  Africa.  The  Africa  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  whose  headquarters  are  at  373  Carl¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  working  in  25  different 
tribes  in  Central  Africa,  each  tribe  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  customs,  worship  and  super¬ 
stitions,  so  that  which  is  said  of  one  tribe 
may  be  entirely  different  from  that  of  an¬ 
other  tribe  close  by. 

The  Basukuma  people  are  very  zealous 
worshippers,  however  not  in  the  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  worship, 
as  their  worship  has  very  little  to  do  with 
a  Supreme  Being  of  any  kind,  or  of  trans¬ 
gression  against  such.  They  believe  in 
such  a  Being  as  the  creator  of  all  things, 
and  to  such  they  have  given  the  name 
“Welelo”  which  means  eternal,  everlast¬ 
ing  or  unending.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  God  in  our  Bible,  but  how  did 
this  people  who  have  no  Bible  or  writings 
of  any  kind,  and  who  never  heard  of  God 
or  the  Bible  from  Christian  missionaries 
until  recent  years,  or  where  did  they  get 
Ibis  name  to  apply  to  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  unless  it  was  from  the  source  re¬ 
corded  in  this  Scripture?  Romans  1:19- 
20,  “Because  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God 
hath  shown  it  unto  them.  For  the  in¬ 
visible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  How¬ 
ever  they  do  not  worship  “Welelo"  but 
worship  and  serve  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.  They  worship  the  sun  and 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

The  method  of  worshipping  the  sun  is 
very  simple.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out,  as  follows:  A  person  upon 
seeing  the  sun  rise,  which  is  usually  about 
six  o’clock  during  the  whole  year  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  takes  a  little  food  in  Ins 
mouth,  blows  it  out  towards  the  sun  as 
an  offering,  and  then  prays  to  the  sun  for 
its  blessings  upon  that  day. 

Ancestor  worship  is  more  complicated 
and  varied,  and  there  is  much  of  it  that 
I  know  little  about.  In  theory  these  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  death  ends  all  for  a  per¬ 
son,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 
grave,  but  in  practice,  they  believe  m  a 
spirit  world  from  which  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  return  from  time  to  time 
to  torment  the  living  if  they  have  not  been 
worshipping  them  sufficiently.  This  wor¬ 
ship  also  leads  them  to  worship  animals 
of  various  kinds,  as  one  of  their  chiefs 
who  became  a  Christian  wrote:  I  lie 
Basukuma  have  a  belief,  if  a  person  dies, 
he  becomes  a  cow  or  sheep  or  goat  or 
chicken  or  snake  or  leopard  or  hyena,  but 
until  the  mfumu  (that  is,  the  medicine 
man  or  witch-doctor)  is  consulted,  no  one 
knows  what  the  dead  man  has  become. 
He  means  by  this  that  the  spirit  may  take 
up  its  dwelling  in  one  of  these  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  place 
it  had  dwelt  before.  This  visitation  is 
always  for  evil  purposes,  and  therefore 
the  people  live  in  fear  of  such  spirits  con- 
tinually.  Frequently  when  a  certain  kind 
of  snake  comes  into  their  homes  instead 
of  killing  it,  or  trying  to  drive  it  away, 
they  throw  a  little  food  to  it  as  an  of¬ 
fering  to  the  spirit  that  might  be  visiting 
them  in  the  body  of  the  snake. 

Here  are  a  few  illustrations  ot  the 
working  of  their  worship  and  supersti¬ 
tions.  The  father  of  the  home  becomes 
ill.  and  as  sickness  is  very  seldom 
result  of  natural  causes,  they  go  to 
mfumu  or  witch  doctor  to  hud  out 
cause  of  this  illness.  This  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  obtain  his  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  same  through  dreams,  or  by  exam- 
ining  the  entrails  of  a .  chicken.  Hie 
chicken  is  cut  in  half,  its  entrails  ex¬ 
amined,  and  by  certain  markings  upon 
them,  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is  dis¬ 
covered,  which  is  usually  one  of  two 
things ;  either  the  ifian  has  been  bewitched 
by  an  enemy,  or  he  has  failed  in  worship¬ 
ping  sufficiently  some  departed  grand¬ 
father  or  uncle.  If  he  has  been  be¬ 
witched  the  family  must  seek  some  charm 
powerful  enough  to  brc  k  the  powei  o 
the  charm  that  has  caused  the  sickness, 
if  this  cannot  be  found,  then  the  only 
thing  left  is  to  move  to  another  district. 
If  the  sickness  has  been  caused  by  the 
spirit,  then  the  family  must  worship  the 
spirit  that  has  been  offended. 

The  commonest  form  of  ancestral 
worship  is  this :  They  go  to  the  grave  of 
the  ancestor  if  it  is  anywhere  near,  clean 
off  the  grass  and  weeds,  place  a  small 
stone  at  the  head  of  it,  upon  which  is 
placed  some  food,  and  a  small  quantity  ot 
native  beer ;  then  they  beseech  the 
grieved  spirit  to  rejoice  again  because  ot 
this  offering,  to  cease  tormenting 
man  that  he  might  get  better, 
peace,  plenty  and  prosperity. 

They  also  build  small  worship  houses 
about  18  to  24  in.  high,  in  which  they 
place  offerings  to  these  spirits,  lhese  are 
usually  built  at  the  entrance 
hedge  surrounding  their  homes, 


path,  in  order  that  the  spirit  when  com¬ 
ing  to  visit  them,  may  see  this  offering. 
This  shows  him  that  his  family  or  rela¬ 
tives  are  still  thinking  of  him,  so  he  turns 
away  and  doesn’t  molest  the  home.  This 
offering  consists  of  a  little  food,  such  as 
their  grain  cooked,  or  some  meat  and 
some  of  their  beer. 

A  more  elaborate  form  of  worship  is 
that  in  which  two  goats  are  used.  One  goat 
is  taken  by  the  “master  of  ceremonies” 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man,  whose 
hand  is  taken  in  his,  and  the  head  of  the 
goat  is  stroked  by  them.  As  they  do 
this  they  tell  the  invisible  spirit  who  may 
be  in  the  man  or  somewhere  in  the  home 
that  the  man  acknowledges  his  shortcom- 


she  made  a  public  profession  of  Christ 
as  her  Savior  she  never  had  any  trouble 
of  this  kind  again.  These  people  live  in 
constant  fear  of  offending  these  spirits  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  being  bewitched  by 
enemies.  Worship  is  used  to  protect  them 
from  the  former  and  charms  from  the 
latter,  all  of  which  the  superstition,  de¬ 
ceit  and  darkness.  thos.  g.  marsh. 


A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

( Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History ) 

Part  YIII 

Baffin  Land. — From  Holstensborg  we 
went  back  to  Sukkertoppen  for  a  stay  of 
14  hours  to  load  oil,  then  turned  west¬ 
ward  for  Baffin  Land.  The  edge  of  the 
ice  was  reached  just  at  the  beginning  of 
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ings  in  not  worshipping  this  ancestor  as 
he  should  have  done,  and  has  now  brought 
this  goat  as  an  offering  to  be  set  aside 
for  this  spirit.  They  then  ask  for  the 
health  of  the  man  and  blessings  for  the 
home.  After  this  a  bell  is  tied  around 
the  neck  of  the  goat  and  it  is  led  out 
and  put  in  the  flock  to  be  hereafter  the 
caretaker  of  the  home.  The  second  goat 
is  killed,  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  is 
placed  in  the  worship  house,  while  the 
rest  is  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  The  skin  of  the  goat  is  cut  into  small 
strips  and  tied  around  the  wrists  of  each 
one  in  that  family  as  a  further  protection 
against  evil.  The  chief  usually  has.  a 
steer  as  the  caretaker  of  his  village  in¬ 
stead  of  the  goat.  After  this  ceremony 
the  family  has  confidence  that  the  sick 
one  will  get  well.  Sometimes  he  does, 
other  times  he  dies.  If  lie  gets  well  the 
worship  gets  the  credit,  if  he  dies — well, 
there  has  been  a  miss  somewhere. 

There  is  also  among  this  people  what 
they  call  “spirit  possession,”  e.g.,  a  wo¬ 
man  whom  I  know  very  well  for  years 
was  subject  to  such  possession  as  they 
called  it,  and  this  is  her  story :  From  a 
child  she  would  become  possessed  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  by  the  spirit  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  at  which  time  she  would  have 
what  we  might  call  a  convulsion  or  fit, 
during  which  she  would  speak  in  the 
language  of  her  grandfather  who  had 
died  years  before,  and  a  language  that 
she  did  not  know  nor  could  speak  when 
she  was  well.  In  order  to  get  relief  her 
father  would  worship  and  she  would  get 
better.  These  spells  frequently  came  on 
after  she  had  been  visiting  somewhere, 
if  she  had  not  at  that  time  worshipped 


darkness  while  the  boat  was  dancing 
around  on  a  nasty  double  swell,  with  the 
wind  driving  us  toward  the  pack  and  no 
opening  or  land  in  sight.  Then  the  call 
came  for  all  hands,  the  mate  urging  us 
to  work  a  little  harder  getting  that  sail 
up.  The  series  of  events  had  a  Aery  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  several  of  those  on  board. 
Even  those  high  in  authority  paid  their 
tribute.  In  the  last  hours  of  darkness 
land  came  in  sight,  and  at  six  we  dropped 
anchor  in  a  beautiful  little  harbor  just 
behind  Cape  Haven,  between  Frobisher 
Bay  and  Cyrus  Field  Bay  in  Baffin  Land. 

The  Ice  Foot. — Baffin  Land,  Avhen  avc 
saw  it,  looked  very  interesting  to  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  although  a  farmer  might  liaAre 
found  little  to  admire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August  the  “ice  foot”  was  not  all 
melted  away.  When  freezing  weather 
comes  in  that  country  the  spray  that 
dashes  up  on  the  rocks  freezes  and  builds 
up  a  shelf  which  is  nearly  or  partly  lc\Tel 
and  just  a  little  above  high  tide.  BeloAA7, 
it  extends  downward  far  enough  to  be  a 
little  beloAV  the  loAvest  tides.  In  many 
places  it  forms  the  Winter  highway 
Avhere  the  country  inland  is  too  rough  for 
the  dog  teams.  Sometimes  it  is  wide  and 
level.  Other  times  it  is  narrow  and 
steep.  In  Winter  the  Eskimo  uses  it 
when  he  wants  to  go  visiting  and  the  ex¬ 
plorer  drives  his  dogs  along  it  as  he 
studies  an  unknown  land.  Finding  large 
sections  of  it  still  clinging  to  the  rocks 
where  it  was  covered  by  water  at  every 
high  tide,  tAvice  every  day,  showed  that 
the  Avhole  country  Avas  very  little  Avarmer 
than  the  region  of  perpetual  ice  and  siioav, 
and  that  the  sea  water  was  little  if  any 
above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  not  un- 


away  untroubled  by  the  shot  sent  after 
them  by  a  poor  marksman.  Butterflies 
fluttered  from  floAver  to  floAver,  and  bees 
buzzed  just  as  importantly  as  though 
they  did  not  have  to  do  all  their  honey 
gathering  in  a  couple  of  months.  Up  on 
the  cliff  some  young  liaAvks  told  the  world 
how  hungry  they  were. 

Heading  for  Labrador. — Before  noon 
Captain  Avas  back  with  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Ave  were  starting  at  once.  Din¬ 
ner  time  found  us  out  at  sea  and  in  the 
ice.  Another  hour  brought  the  fog  again. 
After  too  close  a  visit  to  an  iceberg, 
Avhich  AA-e  did  not  inspect  still  more 
closely  because  the  lookout  on  the  boAV 
had  good  eyesight,  avc  changed  our  course 
and  headed  for  Labrador.  Next  day, 
just  as  I  took  my  trick  at  boAV  watch, 
the  fog  shapes  to  starboard  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  more  substantial,  and  all  at  once 
Ave  realized  that  aatc  were  looking  at 
mountains  rising  out  of  the  sea.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  Ave  dropped  anchor  in 
Nachvak  Bay.  Close  at  hand  Avas  a 
schooner  dressing  cod.  They  had  been 
there  only  a  feAV  days  and  were  almost 
loaded.  All  on  board  Avere  delighted  to 
have  so  fine  a  trip.  As  avc  came  out  of 
our  harbor  in  Baffin  Land  Ave  saAv  many 
walrus  on  the  ice.  One  stayed  too  long 
and  was  finally  hoisted  on  board.  In 
Nachvak  avc  found  an  Eskimo  family  on 
the  beach,  and  hired  the  man  to  butcher 
our  game  for  the  meat.  We  kept  the  hide 
and  bones.  Three  of  us  Avorked  nearly 
all  day  before  the  job  was  done.  The 
helper  had  such  a  load  that  I  was  afraid 
he  Avould  never  get  to  shore  with  it. 
There  Avas  meat  enough  for  his  family  and 
the  dogs  for  several  weeks. 

Miniature  Trees. — From  Nachvak  Ave 
Avent  on  to  Saglek  Bay  Avhere  avc  finally 
joined  the  Sachem  again.  We  had  be¬ 
come  separated  in  the  fog  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Greenland.  Then  we  Avent  on  to 
Hebron  Avhere  we  had  our  Avalrus  hide 
scraped  and  the  Sachem's  Avalrus  was 
skinned.  While  waiting  someone  asked 
if  Ave  wanted  to  see  the  trees  that  one  of 
the  missionaries  planted  25  years  ago. 
Going  along  the  path  a  little  later  Ave 
AA^ere  warned  not  to  step  in  the  grass  for 
fear  Ave  might  trample  the  trees.  Next 
came  a  stop  over  night  at  Nain  and  an¬ 
other  about  as  long  at  Zoar.  Zoar  is  a 
beautiful  bay.  Looking  at  it  one  aatoxi- 
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ders  why  the  station  Avas  abandoned.  Go¬ 
ing  ashore  and  fighting  mosquitoes  a  feAV 
hours  one  wonders  Iioav  they  lasted  as 
long  as  they  did.  Some  of  the  party 
Avere  made  seriously  ill  by  the  effects  of 
an  hour  or  so  on  shore. 

Naskapi  Indians. — From  Zoar  a  trip 
through  inside  passages  brought  us  to  the 
bay  Avhere  Tom  Geer  is  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  Taking  him  on  board  we 
went  on  to  another  bay  Avhere  an  old  man 
and  his  Avife  live  in  a  little  house.  There 
avc  learned  that  a  small  band  of  Naskapi 
Indians,  Sam  Rich  and  his  family,  Avere 
up  in  Merryfield  Bay.  Finally  we  saw  a 
skin  tepee. on  the  shore  and  anchored  a 
little  fartlffcr  along.  Some  of  the  party 
went  ashore  to  meet  the  Indians  and  try 
to  make  arrangements  to  take  pictures  of 
them  next  day.  Seeing  some  puppies  in 
the  tent  they  tried  to  buy  one.  Sam  did 
not  want  to  sell,  for  the  dogs  would  soon 
be  large  enough  to  go  into  the  soup  ket¬ 
tle.  Finally  he  parted  with  two  for  a  pair 
of  five-cent  cigars.  Next  morning  Ave  took 
many  pictures  of  this  family,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  boat,  and  then  started 
soutliAvard  once  more. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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before  partaking  of  the  food  at  the  borne 
she  Avas  visiting.  This  act  of  worship 
was  simply  taking  some  of  the  food  set 
before  her,  and  throwing  a  small  portion 
of  it  on  the  ground.  She  said  if  this  Avas 
not  done  she  Avould  get  those  spells  Ayheii 
she  returned  home.  I  lxaA7e  heard  of 
other  cases  somewhat  similar  to  this 
among  them.  This  Avoman  sometime  later 
became  a  Christian,  and  from  the  time 


known  in  that  country  to  find  sea  Avater 
colder  than  fresh  Avater  ice. 

Flowers  and  Butterflies.  —  Right 
after  breakfast  Captain  Avent  ashore  to 
climb  a  hill  and  see  Avhere  avc  Avere.  A 
few  others  went  to  try  some  collecting. 
They  found  plants  just  stai’ting  from  the 
ground,  others  just  opening  blossoms, 
Avhile  some  of  the  same  kind  had  ripe 
fruit.  Ducks  resting  on  the  rocks  Ucav 


“Sandy  and  Jim,  you’ll  both  stay  in 
after  four  and  Avrite  out  the  name  of 
your  birth  toAvn  50  times,”  said  the  angry 
teacher  to  the  tAvo  mischief-makers. 
School  hours  over,  the  tAvo  culprits  set¬ 
tled  down  to  their  task.  The  teacher, 
looking  into  the  room,  Avas  surprised  to 
see  Jim  in  tears.  “Why,  what’s  Avrong, 
Jim?”  he  asked.  “It’s  a  shame  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lad,  through  his  tears.  “Sandy 
was  born  in  Ayr,  and  I  Avas  born  in 
Auchtermuehty.  He’s  nearly  done  iioav.” 
— Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 
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CHAMPIONS 

ofor 

Dependability 


CHOOSE  the  spark  plugs 
you  use  in  engine-driven 
farm  equipment  as  care¬ 
fully  as  you  select  the  equip- 
ment  itself. 

For  the  operation  of  the  finest 
piece  of  equipment — the  best 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en¬ 
gine — can  be  seriously  impaired 
by  faulty  ignition. 

Champions  are  known  the 
world  over  as  the  better  spark 
plugs  —  better  because  of  their 
two-piece,  gas-tight  construc¬ 
tion  which  makes  cleaning  easy; 
their  exclusive  sillimanite  in¬ 
sulators  which  are  proof  against 
heat  fractures  and  breakage; 
and  their  special  analysis  elec¬ 
trodes  which  will  not  corrode. 

For  assured  dependability  and 
better  engine  performance  use 
Champions  in  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  your  own  car  as 
well — they  are  noted  the  world 
over  for  their  stamina  and  long 
life  —  outselling  all  others  two 
to  one  because  they  are  the 
better  spark  plugs. 


Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
10,000  miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkably  long  life. 


Champion 

Spar^Plugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 

60^ 


Champ  ion  — 

for  trucks,  tractors 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engines 
—packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75^ 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pressure  Gas  Feed  for  Ford 
Car 

Where  I  live  the  trips  I  take  are 
steep,  and  I  must  have  more  than  three 
gallons  of  gas  to  make  the  hill.  Would 
my  method  be  all  right  on  the  Ford  gas 
tank?  There  is  cap,  so  I  would  like  to 
drill  a  hole  through  and  put  in  a  valve 
from  a  tube,  and  have  it  welded  in.  Any 
time  I  get  to  a  steep  hill  all  I  have  to  do 
is  put  the  pump  on  and  pump.  What  do 
you  think  of  this?  J.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  plan  outlined  can  be  used  to  force 
gasoline  from  the  tank  to  the  carburetor 
of  the  motor.  The  tire  valve  can  be  sol¬ 
dered  in  and  a  gasket  should  be  provided 
so  that  the  cap  can  be  screwed  down  air¬ 
tight. 

When  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  the 
cap  would  have  to  be  left  loose,  other¬ 
wise  gasoline  would  not  flow  to  the  en¬ 
gine.  You  will  note  a  small  hole  drilled 
in  the  cap  for  this  purpose.  As  this  will 
have  to  be  closed  when  air  pressure  is 
used,  the  cap  will  have  to  be  left  loose 
when  operating  without  air  pressure,  to 
permit  air  to  enter  the  tank  as  fast  as 
gasoline  is  drawn  from  it.  A  few  strokes 
of  the  pump  are  all  that  will  be  required 
to  force  gasoline  from  the  tank.  Do  not 
pump  up  a  high  pressure,  as  the  float 
and  needle  valve  in  the  carburetor  are  not 
built  to  resist  it.  R.  H.  s. 


Concrete  Storage  Tank 

I  wish  to  make  a  concrete  tub  to  hold 
water  that  is  piped  from  a  spring.  It 
is  located  in  front  of  house,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  wooden  tub  has  always  been  un¬ 
sightly.  Can  you  help  me  with  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  build  in  size,  etc., 
so  that  it  will  be  an  improvement  over 
the  old  tub?  m.  w.  c. 

Bangall,  N.  Y. 

From  the  information  furnished  it  is 
impossible  to  give  directions  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  storage  reservoir.  The  follow¬ 
ing  general  hints  may  be  helpful,  how¬ 
ever.  Where  possible  the  storage  tank 
should  be  buried  in  a  side  hill.  _  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  appearance,  the  water  is  cool  in 
Summer  and  does  not  freeze  in  Winter. 
Where  running  hot  and  cold  water  are 
to  be  used  in  kitchen,  bathroom  and 
laundry  the  tank  should  have  a  capacity 
to  provide  25  gallons  daily  per  person. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  3%  cu.  ft. 
A  square  reservoir  is  more  easily  con¬ 
structed  than  a  round  one  but  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  material.  When  built 
rectangular,  build  as  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  cube  as  possible  to  conserve  ma¬ 
terial.  A  mixture  of  one  sack  of  cement, 
two  cubic  feet  of  clean  well-graded  sand 
and  three  cubic  feet  of  screened  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  is  recommended.  _  Where 
the  aggregate  (sand  and  stone)  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  somewhat  more  stone  can 
be  used,  taking  care  that  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  sand-cement  mortar  to  fill 
thoroughly  all  the  spaces  between  the 
stones  and  leave  a  smooth  surface. 

r.  H.  s. 


Speed  of  Grindstone 

How  fast  would  a  good  hard,  fine  grind¬ 
stone,  20  in.  in  diameter  be  safe  to  run. 
It  is  a  little  rough,  so  would-  like  to 
speed  as  fast  as  safe,  to  grind  smooth. 
The  shaft  runs  75  r.p.m,  the  pulley  on 
stone  is  9  in.  in  diameter.  How  large  a 
pulley  would  I  need  on  the  shaft?  T.  M. 

Scio,  N.  Y. 

Kent’s  Mechanical  Engineer’s  Hand¬ 
book  gives  the  minimum  safe  speed  of  a 
well-mounted  grindstone  as  2.500  ft.  per 
minute,  rim  velocity.  To  attain  this  rim- 
speed  a  stone  20  in.  in  diameter  would 
have  to  be  run  at  approximately  4S0 
r.p.m.  With  grindstone  pulley  9  in.  in 
diameter  and  driving  shaft  running  at  75 
r.p.m.  a  driving  pulley  57  in.  in  diameter 
would  be  required.  While  this  is  the 
highest  safe  speed  at  which  it  is  possible 
to  run  a  stone  of  this  kind  it  would  not 
be  practicable  in  your  case.  This  speed 
assumes  a  perfectly  mounted  and  bal¬ 
anced  stone,  an  ordinary  stone  would 
shake  and  vibrate  badly  if  an  attempt 
was  made  even  to  approach  this  speed. 

The  same  book  jives  a  rim  speed  of  600 
ft  per  minute  as  desirable  for  capen- 
ters’  tools,  and  a  rim  speed  of  900  ft. 
per  minute  for  machinists’  tools.  Under 
your  conditions  to  attain  these  speeds  a 
14-in.  and  21-in  pulley  would  be  required 
respectively,  for  the  main  shaft.  Any  pul¬ 
ley  that  you  may  have  on  hand  approxi¬ 
mating  these  sizes  will  be  satisfactory, 
and  will  give  you  better  service  than  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  excessively  high 
speed  first  mentioned.  R.  H.  s. 


Shingling  a  Barn 

I  am  considering  placing  wood  shingles 
on  my  barn,  which  now  has  felt  roofing. 
The  boards  under  the  roofing  are  rough 
but  close  together.  Shall  I  take  off  the 
roofing  and  spread  the  boards,  or  can  I 
place  the  shingles  directly  on  the  boards, 


or  would  it  be  advisable  to  put  them  on 
top  of  the  felt?  A.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  common  practice  when  preparing 
a  roof  for  shingles  to  space  the  boarding 
instead  of  laying  it  close.  This  is  done 
for  two  reasons.  It  results  in  saving  in 
lumber  and  labor  and  makes  the  roof 
more  convenient  to  work  on  while  the 
boarding  is  being  applied.  It  exposes 
more  or  less  of  the  under  side  of  the 
shingles  and  is  said  to  permit  their  more 
rapid  drying  after  a  rain,  prolonging  their 
life.  In  the  case  mentioned,  where  the 
roof  is  already  on,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
expense  of  removing  the  old  roof  and  re¬ 
roofing  would  be  met  by  an  increased 
life%  real  or  fancied,  in  the  shingles.  The 
roof  will  be  warmer  and  stronger  as  it 
stands,  will  be  tighter,  and  unless  very 
well  ventilated  beneath,  may  be  even  drier 
on  the  underside  than  it  would  be  were 
the  roofing  paper  removed.  R.  H.  s. 


Waterproof  Basement 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  house  in  a 
naturally  moist  location,  and  am  being 
warned  that  I  will  have  trouble  with 
water  in  the  eellai'.  I  have  an  idea  of 
laying  a  tile  under  the  footing  of  the 
foundation,  draining  to  one  corner  of  the 
building,  and  there  building  a  cistern,  the 
top  of  which  will  be  below  the  founda¬ 
tion  footing ;  using  this  cistern  to  hold 
water,  draining  through  the  tile  and  also 
from  the  roof  for  household  purposes.  I 
am  planning  the  pantry  to  be  over  this 
cistern  and  building  a  24-in.  tile  from 
the  pantry  floor  through  the  cellar  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  in  which  will  be  a 
dumb  waiter  to  carry  food  from  the  pan¬ 
try  to  the  cistern,  for  refrigeration. 

New  Yoi-k.  i.  h.  D. 

The  plan  as  outlined  has  several  faults. 
A  cistern  is  usually  used  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  soft  water.  Soft  water 
lathers  more  freely  and  makes  a  much 
better  cleansing  agent  than  hard  water. 
The  water  collected  by  the  drains  beneath 
the  wall  would  have  first  passed  through 
the  soil  to  the  drains,  and  in  so  doing 
would  have  dissolved  mox’e  or  less  mineral 
matter,  making  it  somewhat  hal'd.  In 
addition  it  is  doubtful  if  this  water  could 
be  kept  as  clean  and  pure  as  would  be 
desirable  for  household  use. 

The  dumb  waiter  can  be  constructed  to 
opei'ate  from  the  paiitry,  but  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  placing  the  cistern  elsewhere  and 
having  the  water  shaft  extend  only  to  the 
cellar  flooi'.  If  run  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cistei'n  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pi'event 
leaks  in  the  walls  of  the  shaft.  The  tem- 
perature  of  the  cistern  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  cellar  bottom,  and 
the  loss  of  temperatux-e  gained  as  “cold¬ 
ness”  will  b'  very  little.  If  the  shaft  is 
made  to  extend  only  to  the  cellar  bottom 
it  can  be  built  larger,  square,  and  with 
guides  fitted  to  the  inside  to  guide  the 
cari'ier  up  and  down,  and  can  also  be 
fitted  with  a  countei'balance  or  weight, 
making  its  operation  very  easy. 

The  size  of  cistern  required  depends  up¬ 
on  the  uses  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
put,  and  the  size  of  the  roof  from  which 
collection  is  made.  When  a  single  pump 
is  used  in  the  kitchen  sink  four  to  eight 
gallons  will  be  used  daily  per  person,  or 
on  the  average  30  gallons  daily  for  a 
family  of  five.  Where  the  water  is  used 
for  the  bath,  hot  and  cold  water  and 
flush  closet  the  consumption  may  run  as 
high  as  20  to  25  gallons  per  person  or 
approximately  100  to  125  gallons  each 
day  for  a  family  of  the  size  given.  It  is 
usually  good  policy  to  build  as  large  a 
cistern  as  conditions  will  permit,  and  the 
roof  fill,  as  this  permits  adding  con¬ 
veniences  afterward  if  desired.  The  filling- 
capacity  of  the  roof  is  obtained  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  area  of  the  building  at  the 
foundation  in  square  feet  by  the  depth 
of  the  rainfall  in  feet  during  the  wet 
season,  or  in  other  words  multiply  the 
surface  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  roof 
by  the  amount  of  water  falling  upon  it. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  house  is  so  arranged 
that  water  can  be  conveniently  caught 
from  the  whole  roof,  so  in  estimating  the 
water  supply  use  only  the  portion  of  the 
roof  available. 

As  to  shape,  if  built  from  concrete  a 
rectangular  form  will  be  the  easiest  con¬ 
structed,  bxxt  will  require  a  little  more 
concrete.  It  can  be  made  any  shape  to 
fit  an  existing  space.  Four  cubic  feet 
will  approximate  a  barrel. 

If  the  slope  of  the  land  permits  a  drain 
laid  beneath  the  wall  of  your  house  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  outlet  on  the  low  side  will  be 
a  great  help  in  securing  a  dry  basement. 
In  addition  drains  laid  beneath  the  floor 
and  leading  to  the  same  outlet  will  be  a 
help.  The  drains  should  be  carefully  laid 
and  the  treixch  in  which  they  are  placed 
filled  with  gravel  or  cinders  to  permit  the 
easy  entrance  of  water.  Eaves  troughs 
should  also  be  provided,  and  the  sui'face 
gi'aded  to  cari'y  the  roof  water  away  from 
the  building.  Where  the  cellar  bottom  is 
below  any  possible  outlet  the  proportion¬ 
ing,  mixing  and  placing  of  the  concrete ' 
should  be  very  carefully  done  to  avoid 
any  possible  flaw  or  porosity  which  might 
permit  water  to  seep  through,  r.  h.  s. 


THATCHER 


BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 


Prepare  for 
Winter! 


NOW  is  the  time  to  think  about 
replacing  that  inadequate  or 
worn-out  furnace.  You  will 
be  making  a  big  step  towards  solving 
your  heating  problem  by  sending  for 
the  folder  illustrated  above. 

You  will  learn  how  the  Thatcher 
Meteor  Furnace  keeps  your  house 
snug  and  warm  even  on  the  coldest 
days  without  forcing  the  fire  and  with 
a  minimum  of  fuel. 

The  women  folks  particularly  will 
welcome  its  freedom  from  dust,  soot 
and  coal  gas  because  of  its  gas-tight 
one-piece  radiator.  And  its  low  in¬ 
stallation  cost  is  a  factor  that  appeals 
to  your  pocket  book. 

Send  the  attached  coupon  for  the 
FREE  illustrated  folder,  address¬ 
ing  it  to  the  nearest  office. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

NEW  YORK  NEWARK,  N.  .1.  CHICAGO 
21  W.  44th  St.  39-41  St.  Francis  St.  341 N.  Clark  St. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


The  Thatcher  Company 

39-41  St.  Francis  St.,  Newark,  N.  3. 

Please  send  me  literature,  describing  the  Thatcher 
Meteor  Furnace. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


R.  N.-Y. 


Guaran¬ 
teed  to 
H  andle 

wet,  dry  or 
lumpy  lime 
and  all  fer¬ 
tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfield  from  one  wagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREE  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
“HOLDEN.”  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Holden  Co. 

Inc. 


Spreads 
20  Feet  Wide 


Dept.  607 ,  Peoria,  III. 
Sold  by 

John  Deere  Dealers 


z 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

By  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  VIII 

Potatoes  and  their  boon  companion, 
Alfalfa,  did  much  to  break  the  monopoly 
of  straight  wheat.  When  I  lived  in  Weld 
County  50  years  ago  there  were  hardly 
enough  potatoes  grown  for  local  consump¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  stores  actually  sold 
Michigan  apples  and  potatoes.  To  many 
ranchmen  outside  of  town  potatoes^  were 
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to  do  with  the  development  of  America. 
You  can  decide  for  yourself  of  what  she 
finally  did.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
sudden  change  from  pioneer  life  or  pov¬ 
erty  to  wealth  and  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  it  is  trying  experience  for 
■  „  ,  ,,  ,  ...  human  beings  or  towns  or  nations.  Most 

him  off  alone  among  the  cactus  with  no  people  think  they  are  quite  willing  to  try 
companions  but  a  do^  and  a  lc^imcnt  ol  •;+.  »v»oiA>*ifTT  nf  timm  niidiif  vnnlr 


sheep  and  the  case  is  different.  It  was 
a  dog’s  life,  indeed.  This  man  I  spoke 
of  came  to  town  to  serve  as  a  juror.  I 
never  knew  how  he  got  past  the  lawyers, 
but  he  served  on  a  complicated  case  which 
held  the  stage  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
The  jurors  were  marched  back  and  forth 
to  the  hotel  where  they  lived  literally  on 
the  fat  of  a  fat  land.  After  about  a 


it,  but  the  majority  of  them  might  rank 
with  this  miner  in  making  a  spectacle  of 
themselves.  What  I  want  to  make  clear 
is  that  most  of  these  Colorado  towns  in 
their  change  from  pioneer  condition  to 
affluence  have  shown  restraint  and  good 
breeding.  Some  of  them  evidently  mis¬ 
judged  the  business  boom  following  the 
Great  War  and  over-built.  They  did  it 


ranchmen  outside  of  town  potatoes  were  the  fat  of  a  fat  land.  Aftei  about  a  ^Tgjj  however,  and  will  make  good  in  the 
about  as  rare  as  bananas.  In  1925  Col-  week  this  sheep  herder  came  to  the  judge  futu’re 

orado  produced  14,190,000  bushels — rank-  and  asked  to  be  excused.  He  said  :  "  ***** 


ing  seventh  among  all  the  States.  In 
those  days  Weld  County  extended  from 
close  to  the  mountains  to  the  Nebraska 
line.  Since  then  six  other  counties  have 
been  carved  but  of  it — all  in  the  Platte 
Valley.  In  1925  this  territory  produced 
over  6,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Per¬ 
haps  one  reason  why  they  were  not 
grown  earlier  is  because  the  land  was  at 
first  rough  and  uneven.  Some  years  were 
i-equired  before  it  could  be  made  smooth 
and  level  for  a  crop  like  potatoes.  Wheat 
might  do  better  on  the  rougher  land,  but 
potatoes  are  80  per  cent  water,  and  much 
of  their  quality  depends  on  their  getting 
just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  and  no 
more.  These  potatoes  from  irrigated  lands 
are  famous  all  over  the  country.  The 
earlier  settlers  could  not  quite  see  how 
a  market  could  be  found  for  such  a  heavy 
and  bulky  crop,  but  they  go  everywhere. 
***** 

In  old  days  the  question  of  “freight 
rate”  was  pressing.  It  was  used  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  of  high  retail  price. 

I  remember  that  in  those  days  I  carried 
a  watch  which  needed  an  old-time  watch 
key  for  winding.  Stem-winders  were  for 
millionaires  only.  I  lost  my  key  and 
went  to  the  town  watch  repairer  for  an¬ 
other.  He  handed  me  the  little  piece  of 
steel  and  remarked,  “15  cents.”  In  New 
England  they  cost  three  cents  each.  When 
I  protested  he  said,  uYou  know  freight 
rates  are  very  high.”  When  I  asked  how 
much  the  freight  on  a  watch  key  would  be 
he  spoke  of  the  high  tariff  !  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  “freight  rates”  and  “tariff”  surely 
added  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  By  the 
way  the  present  cost  of  living  in  these 
Colorado  towns  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  the  Atlantic  coast !  In  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  Colorado  and  Idaho 
potatoes,  baked,  are  offered  at  30  cents 
each.  When  these  original  settlers  left 
home  50  and  60  years  ago  there  was 
little  if  any  market  for  melons.  Every 
farmer  raised  a  few-  and  that  was  about 
all.  Who  would  have  thought  at  that 
time  that  these  cactus  plains  would  raise 
cantaloupes  so  as  to  send  them  all  over 
the  country?  Yet  in  1925  Colorado 
raised  nearly  $20,000,000  worth  of  these 
melons,  and  in  addition  great  quantities 
of  seeds.  This  merely  shows  how  im¬ 
proved  transportation  and,  above  all, 
improved  cold  storage  have  upset  all 
the  old  theories  and  dreams  of  the 
earlier  settlers  on  these  dry  plains.  They 
expected  to  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  many  years,  and  to  help 
provide  part  of  the  nation’s  bread  and 
meat.  They  could  not  dream  that  the 
time  was  soon  to  come  when  they  would 
help  sweeten  the  nation’s  cup  of  coffee 
and  provide  the  melon  for  breakfast  and 
the  potato  for  dinner !  It  is  all  a  part 
of  the  marvelous  things  which  have  come 
to  America.  This  wonderful  thing  of 
distribution  of  people  and  of  products 
has  changed  America  as  nothing  else 
could.  These  things  represent  the  threads 
which  have  thus  far  served  to  sew  the  na¬ 
tion  together.  When  we  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sectional  feelings  and.  hatred 
which  one  may  find  in  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  we  sometimes  wonder  how  the  nation 
hrs  ever  held  together,  as  it  has  done. 
The  development  of  the  potato  crop  was 
a  wonderful  thing  for  Northern  Colorado. 
T  e  farmers  found  that  their  soil  and 
conditions  were  just  right  for  producing 
this  crop — and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
Greele  '  frequently  held  “potato  bakes'  to 
advertise  her  product.  I  saw  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  “potato  rodeo”  to  be  held  on 
July  Fourth.  The  soil  seems  ideal  for 
potatoes.  Thus  far  the  Alfalfa  and  the 
water  seem  all  that  is  needed  to  produce 
the  crop.  I  saw  only  one  load  of  fer- 
tilizer  on  my  entire  trip.  That  was  a 
wagon  load  of  “celery  fertilizer”  near 
Fort  Collins.  It  seemed  to  be  largely 
phosphoric  acid — evidently  acid  phosphate 
and  tankage.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  soil  I  should  think  that  under  this 
system  of  cultivation,  phosphorus  is  the 
only  plant  food  element  they  will  need  for 
years.  This  potato  culture  evidently  led 
the  way  to  sugar  beet  culture,  which  is 
tlm  backbone  of  this  section.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  thousands  of  Colorado  people 
were  forced  to  keep  themselves  sweet  on 
sorghum  syrup — or  go  sour.  In  1924  the 
State  provided  about  2%  million  tons  of 
sugar  beets — and  this  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  farm  crop  in  the 

State.  , 

***** 

Some  50  years  ago  a  man  came  from 
“down  the  Platte”  to  serve  on  a  jury.  He 
was  a  sheep  man  with  all  the  mutton 
qualities  which  one  acquires  when  left  on 
the  plains  alone  with  a  flock  of  sheep.  In 
Bible  history  the  sheep  plays  a  leading 
part.  The  shepherd  is  considered  an 
ideal  citizen.  He  was  and  is  such  when 
in  charge  of  a  flock  of  reasonable  size 
where  lie  may  know  each  member.  Put 


‘This  here  living  is  too  rich  for  me, 
judge.  I  ain’t  used  to  it.  I  been  eating 
pancakes  and  sorghum  syrup  and  sow¬ 
belly  and  I  got  used  to  ’em.  Here  I  be 
ranging  from  custard  pie  to  beefsteak 
with  all  that  goes  between— and  ain’t  I 
got  to  eat  it  all?  They  tell  me  this  is 
prosperity — all  I  can  say  is  that  prosperi¬ 
ty  ain’t  got  no  place  on  a  jury !  The 
prosperous  ain’t  fit  to  judge — -they  ain’t 
got  no  contrasts  to  upset  ’em.” 

He  stayed  on  the  case  and  gave  his 
best  judgment,  but  I  guess  he  is  right  in 
saying  that  sudden  prosperity  would  be 
too  much  of  a  shock  for  most  of  us.  It 
is  better  to  grow  into  it.  They  tell  me  of 
a  man  up  in  the  mountains — a  miner — 

Dming  /Zoom 


Next  week  I  want  to  give  some  pictures 
of  irrigation  methods  and  speak  of  the 
sugar  beet  crop.  To  come  back  to  New 
Jersey  for  a  moment,  we  find  both  good 
and  bad  conditions.  Our  apple  crop 
promises  to  be  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
We  got  our  hay  in  well.  The  corn  is  very 
backward,  but  is  coming  on  well  now.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  only  fair.  The  human  crop  is 
doing  well.  As  for  the  weeds — we  would 
rather  not  talk  about  them.  You  know 
I  planted  potatoes  in  an  apple  oi*chard. 
This  orchard  had  been  three  years  in  sod 
which  is  about  our  limit.  So  wTe  plowed 
this  sod  as  deep  as  the  plow  would  go, 
harrowed  well  and  marked  out  hills  4  ft. 
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who  for  years  had  wandered  about  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  color — among  the  hills.  He 
was  a  great  shaggy  fellow.  He  had  to 
be  grub-staked  by  others.  Outside  of  his 
clothes  he  owned  a  frying-pan,  a  cradle 
and  a  mule,  and  a  blanket.  Yet  this 
rough  creature  had  his  romance.  He 
viewed  the  school-teacher  from  afar — ;a 
plump,  comely  woman  who  seemed  to  this 
uncouth  miner  about  all  that  was  worth 
while  on  earth.  And  one  day  this  man 
“struck  it  rich.”  He  drove  his  pick  at 
random  into  the  hillside,  and  it  bounded 
off  a  vein  of  silver  quartz  thick  and  deep, 
with  riches  “beyond  the  dreams  of  ava¬ 
rice.”  He  sold  his  right  or  claim  to  a 
great  mining  company.  A  fortune  lay  in 
his  hands.  His  first  thought  was.  to 
plume  or  preen  himself  so  that  he  might 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
school-teacher.  He  had  worn  patched 
overalls  for  years.  Now  lie  had  a  tailor 
make  a  suit  of  black  velvet!  His  rough, 
straggling  hair  was  cut  into  what  was 
then  called  a  pompadour.  The  barber 
did  a  job  that  would  have  given  the 
original  Jeanne  d’Etioles  a  shock.  PI  is 
great  beai'd  was  trimmed  into  a  good  imi¬ 
tation  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  “imperial.” 
1-Ie  put  on  a  high  white  collar  and  a 
flaming  silk  necktie,  and  a  silk  hat  and 
thus  approached  the  practical  school¬ 
teacher.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  one  of 
two  things  happened.  The  teacher  was 
disgusted  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  ridiculous  creature  or  she 
shrewdly  estimated  whether  such  a  man 
could  be  pruned  and  trimmed  and  trained 
so  that  his  wealth  might  be  made  like  an 
ornament  instead  of  sticking  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  Here  she  was  spending  her 
life  training  30  or  40  children  at  a  time. 
Suppose  she  concentrated  all  her  energies 
upon  a  class  of  one — that  might  give  re¬ 
sults  worth  recording !  .  I  suppose  this 
problem  has  presented  itself  to  many  a 
young  woman  who  is  asked  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  school-room  and  the  home !  The 
decision  has  had  far  more  than  you  think 


apart  each  way.  A  good-sized  piece  of 
potato,  two  eyes,  was  dropped  at  each 
cross  mark  and  covered.  On  top  of  each 
hill  we  put  a  small  shovelful  of  chicken 
manure.  This  orchard  was  harrowed 
twice  before  the  plants  came  up,  and 
has  been  cultivated  four  times.  At  the 
las*  working  we  took  a  small  plow  and 
threw  the  soil  to  each  side  of  the  row, 
thus  leaving  the  plants  on  a  ridge.  These 
plants  have  been  dusted  and  have  thus  far 
stood  up  well  through  the  worst  season 
we  have  ever  had  here.  We  expect  to  dig 
in  September  and  seed  rye  and  Alsike 
clover.  This  will  be  cut  next  year  and 
piled  around  the  ti'ees.  These  trees  have 
responded  wonderfully  to  this  treatment. 
They  are  making  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  this 
year,  and  have  made  a  good  wood  develop¬ 
ment,  while  the  color  is  remarkable.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  fair  potato  ci-op, 
which  now  seems  sure  to  bring  a  good 
pi*ice.  I  should  have  used  some  acid 
phosphate  with  the  chicken  manure — 
somehow  we  failed  to  carry  out  our  ex¬ 
act  plan.  The  rest  of  our  potato  crop  is 
on  low  ground — for  in  truth  I  rather  ex¬ 
pected  a  dry  season  this  year.  These  po¬ 
tatoes  we  put  in  with  -a  plantex-,  using 
perhaps  800  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
They  have  been  cultivated  and  dusted,  but 
in  this  awful  season  I  have  found  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  control  blight.  The 
tops  are  going  in  spite  of  our  work.  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  a  great  season  to  test  Northern 
Spy  and  another  blight-proof  variety  we 
are  growing.  I  have  quite  a  patch  of 
them  this  year.  Thus  far  they  are  stand¬ 
ing  up  well  and  seem  quite  sure  of  going 
through  the  season.  I  still  think  this 
search  for  blight-proof  varieties  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adventure.  While  I  doubt  if  we 
can  ever  expect  to  find  a  truly  blight- 
proof  variety  of  the  highest  quality  such 
a  potato  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
many  who  simply  plant  potatoes  and 
then  let  them  alone.  Educate  them  to 
spray  properly — you  say?  A  noble  senti¬ 
ment — but  have  you  ever  tried  such  teach¬ 


ing?  I  have  some  interesting  experience 
with  corn  this  year — but  now  I  must 
stop.  H.  w.  c. 


Building  Refrigerator 

If  E.  R.,  page  932,  is  still  planning  to 
build  a  refrigex-ator  he  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  if  he  makes  one  like  this.  I  built 
the  cooler  in’a  corner  of  our  kitchen,  thus 
making  use  of  two  walls  already  there, 

(  of  which  is  the  wall  between  the 
kitchen  and  .  ining-room,  with  a  4-in. 
space,  plastered  on  both  sides.  The  other 
wall  is  exposed  to  the  outside.  From 
the  outside  wall  I  pulled  off  the  siding, 
removed  one  board  at  the  top  and  filled 
the  space  between  the  studding  with 
shavings,  replaced  boai’ds  and  covered 
entire  wall  with  two-ply  roofing  and  re¬ 
placed  siding. 

For  the  frames  I  used  2x4  spruce.  The 
method  of  fi-aming  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings. 

The  entire  inside  of  the  cooler  I  lined 
with  artificial  board.  On  the  outside  the 
walls  were  covered  with  artificial  boards 
with  nailed  ceiling  boards  over. 

The  dooi-s  I  made  of  2x4  spruce  with 
2  in.  air  space.  I  used  artificial  board 
on  both  sides  and  ceiling  on  the  outside 
finish.  Regular  heavy  bi-ass  ice-chest 
hinges  and  door  clamps  were  used. 

The  ice  chamber  is  24x35  in.  and  the 
entii-e  depth  of  the  chest  and  accommo¬ 
dates  three  cakes  of  ice.  The  floor  of 
the  ice  chamber  is  2x4  spruce  on  edge, 
evenly  laid  and  fastened  securely  at  both 
ends  to  the  walls.  I  made  a  pan  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  over  the  entire  floor  of  the 
ice  chamber,  the  edges  are  turned  up  2 
ins.  The  ice  chamber  is  partitioned  off 
by  a  sheet  of  artificial  board,  the  entire 
depth  of  the  chamber  leaving  a  4  in. 
space  between  the  ceiling  and  partition. 
P;  rtition  extends  2  in.  below  the  floor  of 
chamber.  The  inside  of  the  ice  chamber 
is  lined  with  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron, 
leaving  a  4-in.  space  between  the  wood 
and  lining,  and  partition  and  lining.  The 
lining  reaches  from  the  inside  of  the 
pan  to  within  4  in.  of  the  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  exposed  in 
a  small  attic  so  I  piled  shavings  over 
the  area  of  the  ice  chest.  The  floor  be¬ 
ing  of  two  layex-s  of  boards  with  tar 
paper  between  I  left  untouched. 

The  doors  are  made  to  lap  over  and 
also  a  narrow  strip  nailed  on  the  casing 
against  which  the  door  tightens.  A  half¬ 
inch  space  is  provided  all  around  the 
door  for  swelling.  This  ice  chest  is  eco¬ 
nomical  and  very  useful.  B.  h.  davis. 

Massachusetts. 


Tarnished  Plant  Bug  on 
Dahlias 

I  am  sending  some  sort  of  bug  or  fly 
that  is  ruining  my  Dahlia  blossoms.  They 
seem  to  sting  or  bore  into  every  bud  and 
blast  them.  I  had  no  blossoms  last  year, 
and  the  same  this  year.  Black  Leaf  40 
does  no  good.  Could  you  help  me  out  in 
this  problem?  J.  K.  L. 

Memphis,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  attacking  these  Dahlias  is 
the  tarnished  plant  bug.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  brownish  insect  about  %-in.  long, 
shaped  like  the .  familiar  stink-bugs.  The 
nymphs  are  green  or  yellowish,  and  when 
vei-y  small  look  like  aphids,  but  are  very 
active,  seeking  hiding  places  when  dis¬ 
turbed.  Both  adults  and  young  have 
sharp  piei-cing  beaks  with  which  they 
puncture  plants  to  extract  their  juices. 
They  are  said  to  inject,  at  the  same  time, 
a  poisonous  substance  which  injures  the 
plant  tissue.  These  insects  attack  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plants ;  they  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and 
asters.  They  puncture  the  unopened 
flower  buds,  and  feed  on  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  produce  imperfect 
blossoms,  or  fail  to  open  at  all. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  insect  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  it  quite  ignores  sprays.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  can  be  lessened  greatly  by 
destroying  their  Winter  quartei’s  in  Fall 
and  Spring.  In  the  Fall  rubbish  and 
ci-op  remnants  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
burned,  and  in  Spring,  before  growth 
starts,  weedy  places  and  dense  grass 
should  be  burned  over,  so  that  bugs  hiding 
thei-e  are  destroyed  before  they  become 
active. 

It  is  said  that  nicotine  dust,  3  or  5  per 
ce-'t  strength,  mixed  with  hydi-ated  lime, 
or  a  spray  of  %  pint  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  and  2  lbs.  soap  to  40 
gallons  of  water  will  protect  the  plants. 
This  will  kill  the  younger  nymphs,  but 
older  nymphs  and  adults  will  merely  be 
repelled.  Dusting  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  Another  dust  recommended  for  oc¬ 
casional  application  is  a  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  20  lbs.  finely  powdered  bluestone, 
20  lbs.  dusting  sulphur-,  30  lbs.  lime  and 
30  lbs.  tobacco  dust. 

The  tarnished  plant  bug  is  one  of  the 
most  annoying  insects  attacking  Dahlias, 
and  complaints  are  frequent.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  to  be  suspected  when  buds  “blight” 
and  fail  to  open,  though  young  shoots  are 
also  stunted  by  an  early  attack  of  the 
tlirips.  Beets  and  celery  are  also  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  insect.  Beet  leaves  when 
fed  upon  become  stunted  and  crinkled. 
Celery  is  injui-ed  chiefly  by  the  adults, 
which  feed  on  tender  blanching  stalks, 
the  areas  attacked  turning  brown  and 
wilting.  The  insect  is  believed  to  aid 
in  producing  disease  and  rot.  It  is  some¬ 
times  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to  small 
peach  trees  in  the  nursery. 
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Bees  and  Honey 


Hiving  Stray  Swarm 

On  my  property  among  a  lot  of  brush 
wood  I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and  a 
large  honeycomb.  They  are  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather  as  they  have  no  pro¬ 
tection,  but  still  they  do  not  vacate.  If 
I  placed  a  beehive  near  by  would  they 
go  in  it?  Howi  could  I  get  the  honey, 
and  when  ?  mbs.  M.  F. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

If  you  could  secure  a  beehive  you 
might  save  this  colony.  First  use  smoke 
to  subdue  them,  then  cut  the  comb  and 
fit  in  the  frames,  and  if  the  hive  is  then 
placed  near  wrhere  they  are  now  located 
they  will  go  in  and  begin  housekeeping. 
The  comb  can  be  tied  in  the  frames  with 
common  string,  such  as  merchants  use  to 
tie  up  groceries.  G.  w.  B. 


Ants  in  Beehives 

What  will  destroy  ants  in  beehives? 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  s. 

Some  varieties  of  ants  that  live  in  the 
Southern  States  do  serious  injury  to 
bees,  often  destroying  a  colony  complete¬ 
ly,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  ob¬ 
servation  go  I  have  never  known  bees  to 
be  injured  by  ants  in  our  Northern 
States.  We  often  find  a  nest  of  ants 
with  large  numbers  of  eggs  in  the  Winter 
packing  in  our  hives.  We  just  shake 
them  out  and  they  rarely  appear  again. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
destroy  them.  They  can  be  poisoned  by 
mixing  Paris  green  or  strychine  with 
molasses,  and  putting  in  shallow  trays  in 
their  runway.  This  should  be  in  a 
screened  box  so  no  bee  could  enter.  Also 
if  their  nest  in  the  ground  can  be  found 
make  a  number  of  holes  in  it  with  an  iron 
bar,  and  pour  a  few  spoons  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  each,  then  plug  with  a  piece 
of  sod.  A  hive  stand  can  be  made  by 
driving  large  spikes  part  way  in  a  plank, 
winding  felt  or  a  piece  of  sacking  around 
the  spikes.  Coat  this  with  axle  grease 
or  some  such  repellent,  and  set  your  hive 
on  this.  Have  a  good  alighting  board. 
In  this  way  the  ants  will  be  completely 
shut  out.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the 
warmth  of  the  beehive  that  attracts  the 
ants  mostly.  G.  av.  b. 


Danger  from  Hives  of  Bees 

A  neighbor  has  his  bees  as  close  to  the 
line  (he  has  removed  the  fence)  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  go 
near  them  with  my  team  to  cultivate 
corn  which  I  have  in  my  field.  I  have 
been  stung  by  them,  and  asked  him  in  a 
right  manner  to  remove  them,  as  he  has 
lots  of  other  places  to  put  them,  but  he 
flatly  refused,  saying  it  was  the  most 
convenient  place  for  him.  Can  I  compel 
him  to  do  so.  that  I  may  work  my  crop 
in  safety?  He  says  they  are  on  his  own 
ground  and  he  will  not  move  them.  Must 
I  be  endangered  by  them?  J.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  is  copied  from  our  book 
of  laws  for  beekeepers : 

“Since  the  owner  of  the  bees  has  entire 
control  of  the  location  of  their  habitation, 
he  is  bound  to  exercise  care  in  locating 
them  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  others.” 

The  maxim,  “So  use  your  own  as  not 
to  injure  others,”  applies.  It  is  negli¬ 
gence  to  locate  the  hives  so  near  a  place 
where  persons  or  animals  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  as  to  make  it  appear  likely 
that  the  bees  will  be  angered  by  their, 
presence  and  attack  them  or  so  near  the 
line  of  another’s  premises  as  to  endanger 
horses  working  in  a  field. 

According  to  this  it  looks  as  if  this 
man  could  be  compelled  to  move  these 
bees,  but  allow  me  to  give  a  little  friend¬ 
ly  advice.  Don’t  by  any  means  go  to 
law  until  every  other  course  has  been 
tried  thoroughly.  Personally  I  have  never 
been  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  but  have  been 
a  witness,  and  many  times  on  jury  duty, 
and  I  am  well  convinced  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  that  justice  is  not 
always  done  by  the  law,  as  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  brillance  of  the  lawyer.  If 
this  man  is  told  of  the  law  perhaps  he 
will  consent  to  move  them,  or  perhaps 
some  mutual  friend  could  intervene. 

G.  w.  B. 


Bee-keeping  as  a  Business 

1.  Can  a  living  be  made  from  bees  as 
major  source  of  income?  2.  Approxi¬ 
mate  amount  invested  and  approximate 
number  of  hives.  Can  you  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  as  to  the  risks  and  difficulties? 
3.  Is  it  a  steady  year-around  proposition, 
and  are  there  times  when  the  work  is 
slack?  I  am  now  raising  poultry;  have 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  poultry  and 
going  slow  on  account  of  poor  outlook 
in  poultry  now.  4.  Does  the  bee  work  tie 
vou  down  as  much  as  poultry?  Don’t 
have  much  chance  to  get  away  even  Sun¬ 
day  with  poultry.  Have  been  raising 
poultry  the  last  three  years.  I  have  a 
modern  poultry-house  and  wonder  if  it 
would  be  suitable  to  store  hives  in  Win¬ 
ter,  etc.  K.  c. 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

To  answer  these  questions  fully  would 
take  volumes,  so  I  will  give  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  some  of  the  requirements.  It  is 


entirely  possible  to  make  a  living  from 
bees  alone,  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  business  as  of  any 
other  business  if  you  are  to  succeed. 
There  are  two  ways  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  Either  begin  in  a  small  way 
with  a  few  colonies  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  them  as  your  knowledge  increases, 
or  go  and  work  for  some  practical  bee 
man  for  a  few  seasons.  In  either  case 
make  an  intensive  and  extensive  study  of 
the  subject,  read  all  the  books  you  can  get 
on  the  subject,  subscribe  for  two  or  more 
bee  journals  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  for  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  then  after  you  have  acquired  all 
this  knowledge  begin  your  business  in  a 
small  way,  and  come  up  gradually,  be¬ 
cause  in  every  case  that  has  come  under 
my  observation,  those  who  started  in  on 
a  large  scale  failed  to  make  good. 

1.  Yes,  provided  you  have  the  proper 
knowledge  and  are  in  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  honey  crop  here  in 
New  York  State  is  dependent  on  weather 
conditions  same  as  any  other  crop,  and 
eastern  bee  men  are  getting  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  sections  of  this  coun- 
trv  where  conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  a  dependable  crop.  Also  consider¬ 
able  honey  is  shipped  in  from  foreign 
countries,  the  same  over-production  which 
seems  to  be  affecting  all  agriculture. 

2.  If  all  supplies  were  to  be  bought  the 
investment  would  be  very  large.  But  by 
beginning  in  a  small  way  and  learning 
to  make  your  own  supplies  in  your  spare 
time  the  expense  need  not  be  prohibi¬ 
tive.  If  one  wishes  to  live,  not  merely 
stay  here,  one  should  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  colonies.  A  little  business  does  not 
usually  get  one  far. 

3.  If  bees  are  thoroughly  fed  and 
packed  for  Winter  by  November  1,  there 
is  nothing  more  you  can  do  for  them  un¬ 
til  the  next  May.  During  this  time  some 
bee  men  retail  their  honey  crop  and  make 
their  supplies. 

4.  No,  the  bee  business  will  not  tie  one 
down  as  poultry.  Even  during  the  swarm¬ 
ing  season  once  a  week  is  sufficient  to 
visit  and  examin  each  hive,  and  after 
one  has  acquired  the  proper  skill  and 
knowledge  one  can  do  a  vast  amount  of 
this  work  provided  one  has  a  large  stock 
of  needed  supplies  immediately  available. 
This  noultry-house  might  be  used  as  a 
honey  house  or  to  keep  supplies  in,  but 
perhaps  the  poultry  business  will  pick 
up  a  little  later,  as  all  kinds  of  business 
are  subject  to  periods  of  depression. 

G.  W.  B. 

Moving-  Bees  to  New 
Quarters 

I  have  two  stands  of  bees,  one  in  an 
ordinary  box  and  one  in  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  hive.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
move  them  into  a  regular  hive,  and  how 
to  prepare  the  hive  for  them?  d.  h.  c. 

Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  the  Heddon  or  short  method 
of  transferring  could  be  used  at  least 
with  the  colony  in  the  hive  body.  This 
method  will  work  unless  it  is  a  very  poor 
season,  or  there  happens  to  be  a  poor 
old  queen. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  are  strong  enough 
to  need  more  room  take  off  the  cover  and 
set  on  another  hive  body  with  a  full  set 
of  brood  combs,  if  you  can  get  them ;  if 
not,  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  your 
frames.  If  honey  is  coming  in  the  bees 
will  soon  be  at  work  in  this  added  story, 
and  before  long  the  queen  will  be  laying 
there.  As  soon  as  she  gets  well  at  work 
in  this  upper  hive  pry  the  hives  apart  and 
slip  a  queen  excluding  honey  board  be¬ 
tween  and  so  confining  the  queen  to  the 
upper  story.  After  21  days  all  worker 
bees  will  have  hatched  in  the  lower  hive. 
This  lower  hive  can  now  be  removed  and 
the  upper  hive  placed  on  the  bottom 
board.  You  can  drive  or  smoke  out  the 
bees  from  this  lower  hive  or  place  it  be¬ 
hind  the  new  hive  with  entrance  the  op¬ 
posite  way  and  the  bees  will  soon  leave 
for  the  new  hive.  If  this  is  done  while 
honey  is  coming  in  there  will  be  little 
trouble  from  robbers.  We  used  this 
method  on  fifty  colonies  one  season. 

In  using  the  other  method  proceed  to 
smoke  the  bees  enough  to  drive  in  the 
guards ;  now  turn  the  hive  bottom  up,  set 
a  box  on  top  and  proceed  to  drive  the 
bees  up  into  this  box  by  drumming  on  all 
sides  of  the  hive  with  a  stick.  In  a  short 
time  most  of  the  bees  will  have  left  the 
hive  and  gone  into  the  box.  Now  set  the 
box  one  side  and  with  a  hand-saw  or  a 
long  knife  cut  the  combs  loose  from  one 
side  of  the  hive,  and  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel  take  this  side  off  and  proceed  to 
cut  out  the  combs  and  fit  and  tie  them  in 
the  frames.  Set  these  frames  in  your 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  then  shake  the 
bees  out  of  the  box  at  the  entrance  and 
the  deed  is  done.  Where  possible  do 
this  during  fruit  bloom  as  at  this  time 
there  is  apt  to  be  less  bees  and  honey  to 
bother  than  later,  but  it  can  be  done  any 
time  that  honey  is  coming  in  freely. 

Where  the  first  method  can  be  used  it 
will  save  a  messy  job.  G.  w.  b. 


Teacher:  “What  is  an  island, 

Ch,.rles?”  Charley:  “A  place  where  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  sticks  up  through  the 
water  ” — Denison  Flamingo. 
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Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

7~)ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favor- 
xV  able  prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  new  loans  to  5 °/o . 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about 
one-half  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings. 
Farmers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  to  pay 
up  present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time 
a  PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited 
to  farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County 

or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug'  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R  Mounds ville.  W.  Va. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  In  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book— the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  .use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ _ 


My  sister  has  just  died,  leaving  a  little  girl  three 
years  old.  My  father  and  mother  have  taken  her  to 
live  with  them.  If  the  father  of  this  child  should  sign 
an  agreement  that  he  was  to  allow  her  to  live  wTith 
them  permanently,  and  would  never  at  any  time  ask 
custody  of  the  child,  and  would  sign  such  agreement 
before  a  notary,  would  the  arrangement  be  legal?  If 
not  what  ought  they  to  do  so  that  if  he  should  ever 
change  his  mind  he  could  not  take  her  from  her  grand- 
parents?  F.  D.  R, 

New  York. 


WE  give  this  the  most  prominent  place  we  can. 

There  have  been  many  questions  like  it.  In 
some  cases  parties  thought  they  had  a  perfectly  safe 
contract  for  the  possession  of  the  child.  They  drew 
it  themselves.  When  it  came  into  court  for  settle¬ 
ment  they  found  the  contract  worthless;  that  is,  not 
legally  drawn.  In  some  cases  this  means  great 
grief  and  trouble,  since  the  child  may  be  taken  away 
from  people  who  have  come  to  love  it  as  their  own. 
The  only  safe  thing  in  such  a  case  is  to  go  to  some 
good  lawyer  and  have  him  draw  up  an  iron-clad  con¬ 
tract  that  will  positively  settle  the  custody  of  the 
child.  You  owe  it  to  the  little  one  no  less  than  to 
yourselves  to  have  this  arrangement  law-proof. 


LAST  year  when  Helen  Bernaby  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  won  the  hand  mowing 
match  over  a  crowd  of  good  mowers  a  number  of 
citizens  wrote  in  to  say  that  if  they  had  been  there, 
scythe  in  hand,  the  result  would  have  been  different! 
It  beats  all  how  some  of  these  men  do  hate  to  see 
a  woman  excel  at  doing  “a  man's  work.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  are  something  like  a  million  men  in 
this  country  who  are  doing  woman  s  work,  such  as 
baking  bread,  making  clothing,  runing  laundries 
or  doing  housework !  At  any  rate  if  any  of  these 
expert  mowers  want  to  show  Miss  Bernaby  how  to 
do  it  we  remind  them  that  there  will  be  another 
mowing  contest  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  on 
August  19.  Here  there  is  a  chance  for  you  gentle¬ 
men  who  sigh  for  the  chance  to  exhibit  your  skill 
with  a  scythe  to  mow  this  young  woman  out  of  first 
place. 


WE  are  making  a  careful  canvass  among  manu¬ 
facturers  to  learn  if  possible  what  effect  short¬ 
er  working  hours,  daylight  saving  and  Saturday 
half-holiday  have  had  upon  industry.  Have  these 
things  increased  the  cost  of  producing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  goods?  If  so  who  pays  this  increased  cost?  Is 
it;  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer  and  laborer,  or  does 
it  finally  come  out  of  the  consumer?  Most  important 
of  all,  what  is  its  reaction  upon  the  farmer?  These 
are  things  which  we  must  all  consider.  Me  find  that 
manufacturers  vary  somewhat  in  their  opinions.  For 
example  here  is  what  a  large  manufacturer  of  house¬ 


hold  goods  says  about  it : 

Your  point  that  shorter  working  days,  Saturday  half¬ 
holidays.  daylight  saving,  etc.  have  reacted  unlavorably 
for  the  farmer,  is,  I  think,  very  well  founded.  As  I  see 
it,  it  works  a  hardship  upon  him  which  is  very  difficult 

to  overcome.  .  ,, 

In  a  manufacturing  establishment  we  continually 
have  employed  a  number  of  men  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  increasing  production,  improving 
duality,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  costs.  In  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  possible  to  do  these  tilings  by  employing  the 
proper  kind  of  engineers,  chemists,  etc.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  today  we  are  turning  out  more  goods  per  man 
hour,  of  a  higher  quality,  and  at  a  cheaper  cost,  than 

we  did  last  year.  .  _  , 

Having  considered  the  farmer  s  position,  I  cannot 
visualize  any  means  which  will  enable  him  so  definitely 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  which  modern  laboi  tiends 
place  upon  him.  When  I  speak  of  the  farmer  I  mean 
the  large  group,  not  the  specially  favored  individual 
who  may  have  at  his  command  all  the  capital  necessary 
thoroughly  to  commercialize  his  products. 


* 


DURING  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  many 
questions  about  fishworm  farming.  There  seems 
to  be  in  many  places  a  growing  demand  for  fish- 
worms.  Maybe  President  Coolklge  has  started  or 
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helped  this  trade.  The  fact  that  he  uses  worms  for 
bait  in  trout  fishing  has  been  well  advertised.  The 
car  has  helped  this  trade.  In  some  cases  the  entire 
family  will  ride  out  for  a  day’s  fishing.  They  carry 
hook,  line  and  sinker,  but  expect  to  cut  a  pole  in  the 
woods  and  buy  a  pint  or  more  of  worms  for  bait. 
Well,  why  not?  Are  not  angleworms  as  useful  (to  a 
fisherman),  and  as  desirable  as  “hot  dogs”  or  “pop?” 
We  begin  to  see  signs  on  the  front  fence  of  “Worms 
for  Bait”  or  “Angle  With  Our  Angleworms !”  “Izaak 
Walton’s  Fish  Food !”  Trade  is  getting  good.  Here 
is  the  way  they  tell  it : 

Referring  to  inquiry  of  H.  B.,  page  986,  our  problem 
was  the  same  as  his,  to  have  a  supply  of  angleworms 
for  tourists  and  others  in  our  cottages  on  the  lake. 

We  made — cleared  of  weeds  and  grass — a  plot  about 
12x16  ft.  Here  the  waste  water  from  kitchen  is 
thrown.  That  is,  enough  to  keep  the  ground,  which  is 
very  fertile,  wet,  but  not  muddy.  In  the  Spring  when 
digging  in  garden  or  clearing  leaves,  etc.  from  gutters 
along  road,  I  carry  along  a  small  pail,  putting  in  it  all 
worms  turned  up.  These  are  thrown  upon  the  plot. 
This  is  the  third  year  we  have  followed  this  plan,  and 
have  always  had  a  sufficient  supply.  H.  H.  Griffith. 

'Wisconsin. 

It  is  just  as  honorable  to  breed  and  sell  fishworms 
as  it  is  to  practice  fox  farming,  skunk  ranching, 
moth  breeding  or  to  sell  goldfish  or  frogs — and  there 
is  more  profit  to  the  acre.  Take  our  Wisconsin 
friend  with  his  12x16  worm  farm.  If  he  sells  $50 
from  this  patch  how  much  is  that  an  acre?  No 
doubt  the  scientists  will  "soon  be  giving  us  superior 
breeds  of  fishworms.  In  all  seriousness  fishworm 
breeding  has  become  a  real  business — as  legitimate 
as  any  other.  The  worm  does  more  than  attract 
fish — it  helps  calm  the  distracted  mind.  The  fisher¬ 
man  catches  a  degree  of  calm  and  comfort  even  if 
he  gets  no  fish,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  the  eager 
fisherman  will  pay  five  times  as  much  per  quart  for 
worms  as  he  will  for  milk!  Just  credit  a  new  in¬ 
dustry — worm  breeding ! 

4* 

A  FEW  years  ago  if  one  had  said  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  likely  to  come  into  competition 
with  New  York  or  Michigan  as  an  apple  producing 
State,  he  would  have  been  voted  a  prophet  without 
honor  at  home  or  anywhere  else.  You  might  as  well 
speak  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  cotton-growing  State ! 
The  fact  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Prickett  told  us  on 
page  1007,  Northern  Georgia  is  surely  “coming”  as 
an  apple  producing  section.  In  some  of  the  hilly 
sections  up  near  Tennessee  conditions  are  right  for 
apple  growing,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  seedlings 
well  adapted  to  the  locality  have  been  developed. 
There  are  man§  good  orchards,  and  along  with  East 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  this  section  is  quite 
sure  to  prove  a  large  factor  in  the  apple  business. 
We  all  know  what  Georgia  has  done  in  the  peach 
business — the  apple  trade  will  in  time  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  much  the  same  way.  We  think  northern  fruit 
growers  must  prepare  for  this  competition,  just  as 
northern  dairymen  must  prepare  for  the  floods  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  which  are  .sure  to 
be  produced  in  the  South.  The  day  for  any  monop¬ 
oly  in  farm  crops  has  departed.  Modern  changes  are 
opening  new  fields  for  crop  production,  and  new  com¬ 
petition  in  distant  places — formerly  never  heard  of. 

❖ 

QUITE  a  number  of  people  who  read  this  have 
in  their  day  played  (?)  or  worked  the  part  of 
hired  man  in  the  old-fashioned  drama  of  farming. 
In  other  days  such  an  act  meant  working  14  hours 
or  more  every  day.  A  man  to  give  satisfaction  had 
to  be  teamster,  carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  and  fit  reasonably  well  into  half  a 
dozen  other  trades.  At  times  he  was  expected  to 
keep  the  wood-box  filled,  help  get  dinner  when  the 
woman  was  sick,  and  play  nurse  for  the  larger  chil¬ 
dren.  If  there  ever  was  a  jack  of  all  trades  and 
good  at  every  one  of  them,  it  was  the  faithful  hired 
man  of  40  to  50  years  ago.  That  man  will  never 
have  any  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  but  he 
was  good;  he  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
agriculture.  He  blushed  unseen,  his  sweetness 
helped  flavor  the  romance  of  old-time  farming.  The 
w  orld  will  never  see  quite  his  like  again.  He  worked 
for  wages,  but  he  was  good  enough  to  sit  at  the  first 
table,  sing  in  the  church  choir  and  court  the  dea¬ 
con’s  daughter.  And  for  all  this  he  got  $18  a  month 
and  found.  These  remarks  will  start  many  an  old- 
timer  up  out  of  a  review  of  the  past,  and  they  will 
read  of  the  modern  hired  man  pictured  on  page  1050. 
This  man  has  his  own  car,  and  goes  and  comes  to 
his  meals.  It  takes  him  no  longer  to  travel  home 
five  miles  than  it  did  the  old-time  married  hired  man 
to  go  down  to  the  corner.  It  is  the  explosive  power 
of  gasoline  against  the  muscles  in  shank’s  mare. 
And  this  modern  man  gets  more  for  one  week’s 
labor  than  we  did  for  five.  It  seems  that  whatever 
changes  the  years  have  dumped  upon  the  farmer  the 


modern  hired  man  has  received  a  larger  share  of 
prosperity,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  change  this 
mode  of  living  and  to  some  extent  his  character  in 
order  to  win  it.  The  old-time  hired  man  saved  his 
money ;  denied  himself  in  order  that  some  day  he 
might  be  a  land-owner.  He  usually  married  a  girl 
whose  ambition  was  to  help  him  save.  Too  many 
modern  hired  men  marry  a  car — which  has  little 
idea  of  saving  wages. 

* 

WE  have  a  curious  fruit  problem  which  we 
would  like  to  submit  to  readers.  Some  years 
ago  we  determined  to  give  dwarf  apple  trees  a  fair 
try-out.  Ho  they  have  any  place  in  a  commercial 
orchard?  We  bought  100  dwarf  trees  of  various 
varieties,  and  gave  them  a  good  showing.  They 
came  into  bearing  early,  and  produced  a  small  quan¬ 
tity7  of  beautiful  fruit— large  and  finely  colored.  But 
they  did  not  give  enough  to  he  profitable.  One  year 
we  plowed  furrows  from  each  side  up  against  these 
trees,  and  made  a  sizable  mound  around  each  one. 
As  a  result  a  new  set  of  roots  seemed  to  be  thrown 
out.  The  trees  started  growing,  and  while  not  yet 
quite  as  large  as  standard  trees  they  are  larger 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  dwarfs.  They  have 
really  a  double  set  of  roots,  and  have  grown  into 
shapely  and  profitable  trees.  Now  the  fruit  on  these 
trees  is  very  much  larger  and  finer  than  that  on 
standard  trees  of  the  same  variety.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  noted  on  a  variety  like  Wealthy,  which,  in  our 
country,  has  a  habit  of  producing  a  great  number  of 
very  small  apples  unless  thinned  in  a  way  that  is 
too  expensive  for  most  of  us.  On  these  double- 
rooted  trees  there  is  less  fruit,  but  the  apples  are 
larger,  higher  colored  and  of  finer  quality.  These 
trees  stand  in  a  cover  crop  of  Sudan  grass  and  Soy 
beans.  This  is  not  based  on  the  observation  of  a 
single  tree,  but  runs  through  a  large  block.  What 
is  responsible  for  this?  We  all  know  that  the 
genuine  dwarf  tree  produce  very  fine  fruit,  but  in 
this  case  the  trees  are  no  longer  dwarfs,  hut  have 
evidently  been  reinforced  by  a  set  of  roots  growing 
from  the  standard  wood. 

* 

“I  do  not  choose  to  run  for  President  in  1928.” 

WITH  this  dozen  words  President  Coolidge,  on 
August  3,  startled  the  country  as  it  has  not 
been  startled  since  the  death  of  President  Harding. 
The  President  chose  for  this  announcement  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  taking  the  oath  of  office  in 
the  little  parlor  of  the  Vermont  farmhouse  where 
he  was  born.  The  country  was  startled  because 
most  Americans  had  come  to  think  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  renomination  was  conceded  and  that  his  re- 
election  was  more  than  probable.  It  seemed  remark¬ 
able  that  a  man  with  this  future  practically  assured 
should  make  such  a  statement — not  actually  refusing 
to  run  but  not  “choosing”  to  do  so.  There  are,  natur¬ 
ally,  hundreds  of  speculations  or  guesses  as  to  just 
what  this  means.  One  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 
Our  own  belief  is  stated  as  follows:  We  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  Mr.  Coolidge  is  not  personally 
anxious  to  serve  another  term.  The  office  carries 
many  troubles  and  embarrassments  and  misunder¬ 
standings.  There  will  be  no  heart-burning  disap¬ 
pointment  on  his  part  if  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  He  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  “farm 
relief,”  taxation  and  several  other  large  questions, 
which  has  made  critics  and  enemies.  The  “third 
term”  question  is  being  discussed  and  there  are 
many  who  regard  the  precedent  set  by  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  others  as  a  sacred  tradition.  We  know 
that  the  politicians  of  his  own  party  are  constantly 
attempting  to  master  him  and  control  his  policies. 
We  think  Mr.  Coolidge  considered  all  these  things 
and  decided  not  to  attempt  to  thrust  his  personality 
or  his  candidacy  upon  the  people.  He  therefore  de¬ 
cided  to  permit  what  might  be  called  a  great  national 
referendum.  He  does  not  choose  to  run.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  American  people  desire  him  to  remain  in 
the  White  House,  they  may  exert  their  influence  to 
nominate  him.  As  Gov.  Lowden  says,  “No  man  ever 
ran  away  from  the  presidency,”  although  he  ran 
from  the  vice-presidency  four  years  ago.  That, 
briefly  stated,  is  our  guess  as  to  what  this  means.  If 
the  people  want  Mr.  Coolidge  they  can  exercise  their 
powers  and  “draft”  him.  If  they  do  not,  we  feel 
sure  he  will  retire  without  complaint!  Why  is  not 
that  a  good  move  for  the  people  of  a  Republic? 


Brevities 

Never  give  liquor  to  a  man  who  is  overcome  by  the 
heat — or  at  any  other  time  ! 

A  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  “Vaseline” 
makes  a  cooling  dressing  for  burns. 

Orders  for  patterns  usually  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
time  farm  women  have  for  sewing.  They  are  larger 
than  ever  this  Summer. 
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Better  Milk  Prices  Wanted 

•  -i-rr  r, f  milk  Droducers  in  this  section  are 

1  T’m^to^tiie  Unity  Association  for  aid  in  regard  to 
looking  to  k  yan(1  without  regard  to  their  af- 

the  price  of  mi  *  }  looking  to  you  through 

filiations  in  assoc.at.ojM  taer  of  b„ t terf t-  of  all 

your  paper  to  ®1Prt)iern  New  York  cheese  market 
shu’liers-  1  return  for  buttcrfat  than  liquid  milk. 

sl’S«  cheeae  market  in  the  Northern  District  of 
l*ie  „nti  Wofertown  a  week  ago  Saturday, 

srrsr.  h^w .« *** 

j„!y  9,  uas  -  jbg  of  cheesej  anci  figured  at 

2l"l c  per  lb.  would  amount  to  $2.00.  less  2c  per  lb.  for 
mil  hi"  The  farmers  who  leave  their  whey  at  the  m, lk 
“alv.“  =’•  5H  receive  the  full  price,  as  the  whey  will  pay 
KSceTmaU.  4  %ures  7%c  per  point 
for  butterfat  on  4  per  cent  milk.  r-  K> 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  Farm  producers  must  get  over  the  idea 
that  organizations  or  papers,  or  leaders  will 
or  can,  independent  of  themselves,  regulate  the  price 
of  their  products.  The  organizations,  the  paper  and 
leader,  when  conscientiously  working  for  the  farm, 
can  only  direct  the  combined  power  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  The  institutions  and  leaders  have  no  other 
powers  that  other  interests  respect.  Furthermore, 
experience  has  shown  that  left  to  themselves  and 
given  imperial  authority,  the  institutions  and  leaders 
ultimately  use  the  powers  for  themselves,  neglectful 
of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  Hence  farmers  must 
combine  their  power  in  organization,  and  hold  it 
in  their  own  control  so  that  they  can  make  sure 
that  it  is  used  for  their  own  benefit.  The  Unity 
Association  is  so  organized,  but  the  only  power 
it  will  ever  have  to  aid  farmers  is  the  combined 
power  of  its  membership  always  directed  by  them¬ 
selves.  Get  into  associations  so  organized  and  in¬ 
crease  your  own  power  to  aid  yourself. 


'The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

New  Jersey  Marketing  Train 


Prohibition  in  the  Bee  Hive 

THE  papers  have  been  printing  a  story  about 
some  bees  in  Ohio  that  got  drunk.  It  seems  that 
these  bees  worked  on  a  fermenting  mash  a  refuse 
from  making  “home  brew.”  They  went  home  to  the 
hive  in  a  hilarious  condition.  It  is  said  that  the 
sober  home  bees  were  furious.  They  fell  upon  their 
drunken  companions,  killed  some  and  threw  others 
out.  That  is  Prohibition  enforcement  carried  to  the 
limit.  “Can  this  be  true?”  many  readers  ask.  Here 
is  what  our  bee  expert  says : 

I  have  heard  apparently  authentic  cases  of  hogs, 
chickens  and  geese  getting  drunk  from  the  gram  used 
in  making  home  brew,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
bee,  not  because  he  might  not  work  on  this  while  there 
might  be  a  scarcity  of  honey,  but  because  it  he  was 
drunk  on  it  he  would  never  reach  the  hive,  but  tall 
somewhere  by  the  wayside  and  probably  get  chilled. 

When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey  comm  bees 
will  often  suck  the  juice  from  many  kinds  of .  frmt .that 
some  bird  or  insect  has  punctured.  The  bees  tnem 
selves  are  unable  to  puncture  fruit,  as  their  mandi  )  es 
are  not  adapted  to  bite  through  the  skm,  but  they  take 
advantage  of  a  puncture  from  other  causes.  ... 

At  a  beekeepers’  meeting  lately  one  man  w: as  tell m» 
his  experience  with  sour  honey.  For  serial  jears 
had  had  trouble  with  sour  honey.  It  would  fe«aent 
the  cans  after  it  was  stored,  and  he  sought  high  and 
low  for  the  cause,  even  appealing  to  the  college  to 
belli  Others  had  had  the  same  trouble,  but  no  one 
could  find  the  cause.  Finally  lie  found  that  when  there 
wis  no  honev  the  bees  worked  on  the  pomace  that  mas 
thrown  out  at  a  cider  mill,  and  apparently  they  got 
enough  of  some  form  of  bacteria  from  this  to  canse^liis 

trouble. 


Maine  Trespass  Law 

ON  page  955  we  printed  a  statement  about  the 
new  trespass  laws  of  Michigan.  Out  in  that 
State  no  man  can  legally  hunt  on  farm  land  unless 
he  has  a  written  permission  from  the  owner.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  be  in  New  York.  Now  comes 
the  State  of  Maine.  Here  is  a  copy,  greatly  reduced, 
of  a  section  of  the  Maine  trespass  law.  This  seems 
to  have  a  full  set  of  teeth.  It  was  passed  through 
the  efforts  of  the  owners  of  improved  blueberry 
lands,  but  it  gives  general  protection.  In  Maine  the 
blueberry  crop  is  of  extra  value— and  pastures  where 
the  plants  grow  are  valuable  property.  M  e  are  told 
that  some  farmers  add  to  the  value  of  this  law  by 
keeping  the  bull  in  the  blueberries.  This  dairy  gen¬ 
tleman  sees  to  it  that  strangers  depart,  and  those 
who  remain  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  law. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Reading  and  Jersey  Central  rail¬ 
roads,  has  been  running  a  farm  products  marketing 
train  through  South  Jersey,  to  help  growers  solve  their 
marketing  problems.  The  train  schedule  was  for  four 
weeks,  beginning  July  18,  one-day  stops  being  made, 
with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  larger  towns  Ham- 
monton  and  Bridgeton — which  had  two  days  each.  The 
stops  in  small  places  gave  opportunity  to  many  who 
could  not  have  taken  the  time  to  go  any  distance.  V  hen 
delivering  crates  of  berries  or  other  produce  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  they  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  look  oier 
the  market  car,  which  was  right  at  hand,  and  were 
quite  sure  to  find  in  it  some  idea  adapted  to  their  special 
line  of  farming. 

The  exhibits  were  well  planned,  without  splurge  or 
frills,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  professional 
“uplift”  attitude  sometimes  noticed  in  such  movements. 
Packages  and  standard  methods  of  grading  adaptable  to 
the  products  of  the  locality  were  shown.  Those  in 
charge  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  method 
or  package,  and  answered  questions,  but  the  exhibits  as 
a  rule  told  their  own  story,  so  that  very  little  explana¬ 
tion  was  needed.  Visitors  were  not  wearied  with  long- 
winded  oratory  or  officious  advice.  Among  the  striking 
exhibits  were  the  24-quart  crate  for  blackberries,  and 
the  24-pint  crate  for  raspberries,  instead  of  the  32- 
quart  and  60-pint  crates.  .  It  is  evident  that  these 
smaller  packages  make  possible  a  wider  distribution,  as 
a  dealer  who  would  feel  doubtful  about  taking  60  pints 
of  raspberries  could  sell  24  pints  quickly,  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  if  lie  had  to  figure  on  the  chance  of  heavy 
hot  weather  spoilage  from  the  larger  crate. 

Another  practical  package  shown  was  the  tub  style 
apple  bushel  basket,  now  largely  used.  This  is  shaped 
like  a  barrel  cut  across  the  middle,  both  ends  being  re¬ 
movable.  The  slatted  covers  sprung  into  wire  fasteners 
yield  enough  to  hold  the  apples  firmly  if  placed  in  tight¬ 
ly  and  rounded  up  a  little.  In  filling,  the  large  end 
is  put  down  with  cover  on  and  packed  first.  Then 
when  filled  the  smaller  cover  is  sprung  on.  This  pack¬ 
age  loads  well  in  the  cars,  is  easy  to  handle,  and  makes 
a  good  appearance  when  the  large  end  is  opened  for  dis¬ 
play.  Or  the  small  cover  can  be  removed  to  show  the 
customer  the  quality  all  through.  This  package  can  be 
shipped  nested  when  empty,  is  easy  to  fill,  and  usually 
runs  cheaper  than  new  barrels.  Like  the  small  berry 
crate,  it  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  grocery  trade.  It 
is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  peaches  and  pears.  These 
are  but  two  examples  of  package  styles  shown.  There 
were  others  considered  desirable  for  tomatoes,  onions, 
potatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  peppers,  etc.  The  aim 
was  to  have  exhibits  adapted  to  the  farming  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  train  stopped.  A  practical  method,  o 
loading  crated  fruit  in  cars,  so  as  to  secure  ventilation 
and  firmness,  was  shown. 

The  great  industries  of  South  Jersey  are  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  poultry.  The  poultry  business  is  heavy  in 
places,  but  widely  distributed  on  a  smaller  scale,  so 
the  poultry  department  of  the  exhibit  was  popular. 
Two  Grant  egg-candling  machines,  and  an  Acme  egg- 
grading  scale  were  there.  Anyone  interested  could 
candle  eggs,  and  by  using  the  grader  could  see  at  once 
how  many  ounces  they  ran  to  the  dozen.  Plates  of 
eggs  labeled  according  to  the  United  States  Standard 
Grades  were  shown,  and  a  well-packed  case,  with  the 

fillers  considered  most  desirable. 

A  securely  wired  cage  containing  live  Japanese  bee¬ 
tles  attracted  much  attention,  and  showed  visitors  just 
what  this  deadly  pest  is  and  how  voracious  his  appe¬ 
tite.  There  were  specimens  of  the  beetle  s  work  on 
sweet  corn,  apples,  peaches,  foliage,  etc.  Unlike  the  po¬ 
tato  beetle,  which  is  slow  in  movement  and  confines  his 
work  to  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  egg  plant,  this  Japanese 
rascal  is  intensely  active  and  disposed  to  “eat  every¬ 
thing  in  sight.”  ,  , 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  car,  the  attendance  had  been 

around  3,600 — twice  what  was  expected  at  the  start. 
The  trip  then  had  two  weeks  more  to  go,  and  through 
more  thickly  settled  localities,  so  the  outlook  was  that 
at  least  9,000  might  visit  it  during  the  entire  trip.  On 
the  car  walls  were  nliotograplis  of  market  scenes  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  posters  telling  the 
facilities  for  service  to  farmers  and  others  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  is  prepared  to  render.  Secre¬ 
tary  Duryee  and  his  assistants,  and  the  railroad  indus¬ 
trial  agents,  have  put  a  good  idea  into  very  practical 
form.  w*  W-  H- 


localities  in  the  North  Central  States.  Southern  dealers 
are  offering  cottonseed  meal  rather  freely  and  have  been 
accepting  lower  prices  in  order  to  make  sales. 

Light  receipts  and  some  improvement  in  demand 
strengthened  the  hay  market  at  the  close  of  July,  but 
pasturage  was  generally  good  and  demand  is  not  of 
great  volume,.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  good  quality 
Timothy  hay.  Western  Alfalfa  markets  are  draggy  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  best  quality  and  that  which  is  suitable  for 
dairies.  .  , 

Butter  markets  wTere  unsettled  and  slight  declines  oc¬ 
curred.  Trading  is  slow  and  of  such  a  character  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  opinion  of  future  trends. 
Receipts  at  markets  have  been  lighter  but  into-storage 
movement  continued  fairly  heavy.  Production  is  irregu¬ 
lar  and  declining  more  in  some  sections  than  in  others. 
Trading  in  cheese  distributing  markets  was  generally 

Quiet-  .  ,  , 

Egg  markets  are  steady  to  firm  and  at  prices  slightly 
higher  in  eastern  markets  than  a  week  ago.  Receipts 
are  dropping  off  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  due  to 
the  influence  of  hot  weather.  Storage  reports  indicate 
that  the  time  is  almost  here  when  storing  will  cease 
and  dealers  will  begin  drawing  upon  reserve  stocks  held 
in  cold  storage  warehouses. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  poultry  markets. 
Hot  weather  is  having  some  effect  upon  demand  for 
live  poultry.  Dressed  poultry  has  moved  slightly  better. 
There  have  been  a  few  slight  price  advances. 

The  potato  market  broke  about  the  middle  of  the 
week  under  the  rather  heavy  receipts  and  the  poor  de¬ 
mand.  City  prices  were  set  back  farther  than  the 
shipping-point  quotations.  The  Chicago  carlot  market 
declined  suddenly  to  $1.30  to  $1.35  per  100  lbs.  of  sacked 
mid-western  Cobblers  and  then  recovered  slightly.  Other 
central  cities  reported  a  range  of  $2  to  $2.75.  Variable 
quality  and  condition  of  receipts  in  New  York  City 
depressed  that  market,  so  that  eastern  Cobblers  could 
be  had  there  at  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel  and  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  sacked  stock  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.  Heavy  rains  in  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas,  and 
rainfall  in  New  Jersey  stopped  potato  digging  for  a 
while,  and  markets  may  have  chance  to  recover.  Eastern 
Shore  shipments  have  exceeded  all  expectations  and 
have  already  passed  the  20,000  car  mark,  with  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  still  to  come.  Virginia  last  week 
shipped  three  times  as  many  potatoes  as  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1926.  New  Jersey  was  becoming 
very  active. 

The  present  peach  season  has  been  a  good  illustration 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Eastern  fruit  was 
relatively  scarce  and  prices  have  been  high.  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  total  will  hardly  reach  1,600  cars,  500  less  than 
last  year.  Shipments  from  that  State  dropped  to  325 
cars  the  past  wreek  and  the  season  is  about  finished. 
Though  Northern  California  still  was  forwarding  less 
than  half  as  many  peaches  as  a  year  ago,  the  central 
district  of  the  State  was  beginning  to  exceed  last  year's 
corresponding  movement.  The  week’s  total  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1,060  cars,  was  eight  times  the  record  for  the 
preceding  week,  but  the  season  total  to  date  is  little 
more  than  one-fifth  that  of  1926  to  this  time.  Canneries 
and  growers  seemed  to  be  deadlocked  in  their  attempt 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  prices  this  season.  The 
Arkansas  season  is  ending  with  a  record  of  2,000  cars. 
New  Jersey  season  is  opening  with  good  prospects. 

Local,  unofficial  estimates  indicated  a  smaller  commer¬ 
cial  apple  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  last  year. 
Shipments  of  western  apples  have  been  only  one-flfth  as 
heavy  as  to  August  1,  1926,  chiefly  because  of  the  delay 
of  the  Northern  California  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  eastern  apples  was  from  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginias,  and  Illinois.  The  Arkansas- 
Missouri  season  was  opening  slowly,  and  first  car  of 
early  fruit  was  reported  from  Michigan.  Receipts  from 
various  States  were  jobbing  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel 
basket.  This  is  fully  twice  as  high  as  a  year  ago,  even 
though  the  present  market  supply  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  late  July,  1926. 

Watermelon  prices  may  be  due  for  an  advance,  for¬ 
wardings  having  decreased  one-third  to  4,100  cars  for 
the  week.  Peak  shipments  from  the  southeastern  ter¬ 
ritory  have  been  passed,  and  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
have  begun  to  ship — later  than  in  1926.  Prices  every¬ 
where  were  much  better  than  last  season. 

Lettuce  yields  in  four  States  shipping  Summer  let¬ 
tuce,  are  estimated  to  be  one-fifth  lighter  than  last 
year.  New  Mexico  had  heavier  yields,  but  these  were 
offset  by  shorter  crops  iu  Colorado  and  New  York.  New 
York  State  lettuce  closed  $1  to  $2  higher  than  the 
preceding  week.  Total  shipments  decreased  to  about 
100  cars  daily.  The  total  movement  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  week,  July  24-30,  was  19,400  cars,  com¬ 
pared  wdth  26,000  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


TRESPASSERS  WILL  BE 

PROSECUTED 

Public  Laws  oi  1913,  Chapter  117,  Read  as  Follows: 

SECTION  14.  “Whoever  willfully  commits  any  trespass  or 
knowingly  authorizes  or  employs  another  to  do  so,  by  enter ms  t  e 
garden,  orchard,  pasture,  cranberry  ground,  xmproved  blueberry 
ground  or  improved  ground  of  another,  with  intent  to  t^ke  oarry 
away,  destroy  or  injure  trees,  shrubs,  grain,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables, 
turf  «  soil  thereon,  shall  be  punished  by  fme  not,  exceeding 
$100.00  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90  days. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  wheat  market  weakened  under  increased  receipts, 
together  with  a  falling  off  in  both  domestic  and  export 
demand,  and  prices  declined  somewhat.  Carry-over 
July  1  was  about  24,000,000  bushels  larger  than  a  year 

ago.  so  that  if  this  year’s  crop  is  as  large  as  indicated 
at  the  first  of  July,  this  year’s  supply  will  be  about 
45,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year.  High  protein 
wheat  is  rather  scarce  and  bringing  larger  premiums 
than  last  year.  Soft  Winter  wheat  movement  is  in¬ 
creasing  but  the  demand  is  only  moderate.  Rye  and 
barley  prices  are  working  toward  a  new  crop  basis._  lhe 
oat  market  was  weak  and  inactive,  prices  declining 

Production  of  most  feeds  continued  light  and  with 
the  corn  market  firm,  prices  of  several  feeds  went 
higher  during  the  week.  Recent  rains  cut  feed  require¬ 
ments  in  some  sections  of  the  Southwest,  but  dry 
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Precautions  About  Notes 

With  reference  to  your  item,  page  1013,  regarding  a 
$9,000  note,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  from  one  who  has 
given  many  hundreds  of  notes  for  merchandise,  equip¬ 
ment  and  money  for  the  past  20  years,  and  also  ac¬ 
cepted  notes  for  merchandise  and  past  due  accounts 
may  assist  the  maker  of  the  $9,000  note  to  recover 
his  money. 

The  writer  feels  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  have 
given  a  series  of  notes  and  paid  each  as  it  came  due. 
This  would  render  the  notes  which  were  past  due  un- 
negotiable.  I  feel  that  a  banker  who  would  buy  or 
discount  a  note  as  mentioned  without  communicating 
with  the  debtor  would  be  guilty  of  incompetence  or 
gross  negligence  and  should  he  be  an  officer  of  a  na¬ 
tional  or  State  bank  would  not  retain  his  position  very 
long  if  the  facts  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
If  I  was  the  debtor  or  the  attorney  for  the  debtor,  I 
think  this  fact  brought  to  his  attention  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  note.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  case  was  presented 
to  court  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  capable  lawyer 
that  the  bank  would  recover  the  full  face  of  the  note, 
for  the  reason  that  the  case  looks  too  much  like  fraud. 

The  writer  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  where  he 
made  a  note  in  exchange  for  goods  which  later  proved 
defective.  Upon  his  notifying  the  holder  of  the  note 
of  this  fact,  the  holder  transferred  the  note  to  a  dummy 
who  brought  suit  against  the  writer.  As  the  writer 
did  not  hold  evidence  to  present  in  court  that  the  holder 
was  a  dummy  he  paid  the  note  rather  than  to  go  into 
court  without  sufficient  evidence.  However,  careful 
work  then  developed  evidence  of  the.  holder  being  a 
dummy  and  upon  the  writer’s  exhibiting  this  evidence 
to  the  alleged  innocent  third  party  he  refunded  the 
money  rather  than  stand  suit. 

To  summarize  the  situation  I  would  suggest  that 
those  unfamiliar  with  notes  should  not  make  or  accept 
them  except  by  the  advice  of  their  bankers  who  will 
be  very  glad  to  point  out  steps  necessary  to  protect 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


To  a  Katydid 

Sprite,  in  your  leafy  covert  hid, 

’Twixt  your  “didn’t”  and  your  “did,” 
Simple  folk  are  quite  in  doubt 
What  your  talk  is  all  about. 

“Did”  and  “didn’t !”  That’s  a  clear 
Contradiction,  Katie,  dear ; 

One  would  think  you  scarcely  knew 
Any  odds  between  the  two. 

“Did?”  But  what?  And  where?  And 
when  ? 

“Didn’t !”  There  you  go  again  ! 

Such  a  slippery  little  chit ! 

After  all,  what  matters  it? 

Who — do  you  imagine — cares, 

Katie,  for  your  small  affairs? 

Hold  your  peace;  and,  for  the  rest, 

We’ll  concede  you  did  your  best. 

If  you  didn’t,  more’s  the  shame ; 

If  you  did,  then  where’s  the  blame? 

So  give  o’er,  you  won’t  be  chid, 

Though  you  didn’t  or  you  did. 

Only — your  own  counsel  keep, 

Letting  honest  people  sleep ; 

If  you  did,  then  be  it  so ; 

If  you  didn’t,  let  it  go  ! 

— Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 

We  are  again  asked  how  to  make  rasp¬ 
berry  vinegar.  The  following  is  our  old- 
fashioned  recipe  :  Pour  two  quarts  of  cold 
cider  vinegar  over  four  quarts  of  fresh 
raspberries.  Cover,  and  put  in  a  cool 
place  for  two  days,  then  strain,  and  pour 
the  strained  vinegar  over  four  quarts  of 
fresh  berries.  Let  stand  another  two 
days.  Strain  off  the  vinegar,  add  three 
quarts  of  sugar,  and  heat  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  boil  for  20  minutes. 
Skim  as  necessary,  then  fill  into  ster¬ 
ilized  bottles,  and  seal  tight.  Blackberry 
vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  re¬ 
quires  one-third  more  sugar. 

For  making  Summer  beverages  lemon 
syrup  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
it  provides  a  much  better  product  than 
the  ordinary  quickly-made  lemonade.  Boil 
together  two  quarts  of  water  and  four 
cups  of  sugar  for  10  minutes,  skimming 
and  stirring  so  as  to  make  a  smooth 
syrup.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  4% 
cups  of  lemon  juice.  Let  the  mixture 
cool,  then  seal  in  glass  jars,  and  store 
in  a  cool  place.  If  the  lemon  juice  is 
boiled  in  the  syrup  the  fine  flavor  is  in¬ 
jured,  but  boiled  sugar  syrup  gives  a 
richer  and  smoother  flavor  to  any  fruit 
beverage  than  uncooked  sugar.  This 
lemon  syrup  is  mixed  with  water  to  taste, 
and  it  is  excellent  with  iced  tea,  or 
fruit  juice. 

The  following  method  of  canning  rasp¬ 
berries  results  in  better-filled  jars :  Pick 
berries  over,  avoiding  those  that  are  too 
soft  or  wormy.  Pack  in  jars  to  the  brim, 
pressing  each  layer  down  lightly  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Pour  syrup  over  berries, 
and  let  stand  15  minutes.  They  will  set¬ 
tle  somewhat  in  the  jars ;  then  add  more 
berries,  adjust  rubber  and  cover,  seal 
lightly,  and  process  15  minutes. 


More  About  Dish  Drainers 

I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  on  page  957 
praising  the  dish  drainer  as  a  household 
he’n.  For  several  years  I  have  been  gn 
ardent  friend  to  this  simple  and  mi  < 
disregarded  device.  Guests  have  made 
me  feel  actually  guilty  at  times  by  their 
persistence  in  wiping  my  dishes,  even 
though  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  more 
sanitary  than  the  towel  method.  I,  too, 
wish  more  people  were  aware  of  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

But  a  word  to  the  uninitiated.  There 
are  drainers  and  drainers.  The  simplest 
anl  best  form  is  that  built  conveniently 
at  one  side  of  the  sink,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  a  one.  Of 
th.  wire  drainers  on  the  market  there  are 
both  round  one  and  rectangular  ones  of 
varying  sizes.  Some  of  the  rectangular 
ones  are  fitted  inio  enameled  pans,  very 
neat  to  look  upon,  but  I  would  avoid 
them  in  buying  a  new  drainer  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  one  could  not  put 
many  dishes  in  at  one  time,  and  those 
only  of  certain  sizes.  My  own  drainer 
is  a  wire  one  about  1G  in.  in  diameter 
and  contains  a  compartment  in  the  center 
for  silver.  I  know  of  several  others  who 
have  similar  ones  and  all  seem  to  be 
pleased  with  it. 

If  I  have  many  dishes  to  wash  I  do  not 
attempt  to  rinse  them  in  the  drainer. 
Rather,  I  use  two  pans,  one  containing 
the  soapy  water  for  Avashing  and  the 


other  boiling  hot  water  for  rinsing.  This 
rinsing  bath  I  place  at  the  left  of  me  and 
at  the  left  of  that  I  place  the  drainer 
upon  folded  towels.  At  my  right  I  have 
my  dishes  piled  in  order  ready  for  wash¬ 
ing,  which  means  that  they  have  been 
scalped  free  of  loose  particles  of  food  and 
rinsed  beneath  the  cold  water  faucet.  This 
makes  for  clean  dish  water  and  perfect 
rinsing.  As  fast  as  they  are  washed  the 
dishes  are  put  rapidly  through  the  rins¬ 
ing  bath  and  placed  in  the  drainer. 

I  always  wash  glasses  and  silver  first 
and  Avipe  them  dry  Avith  a  lintless  tOAvel, 
as  they  keep  shining  and  bright  moi’e 
readily  this  Avay.  Then  come  the  cups, 
which  are  piled  in  one  side  of  the  drainer, 
upside  doAvn.  FolloAving  them  are  the 
smaller  dishes,  such  as  berry  dishes  and 
saucers  and  then  the  plates,  which  may 
find  places  all  the  Avay  around  the  drain¬ 
er,  edges  overlapping,  if  there  are  many. 
Then,  if  there  are  any  odd  pieces,  as 
boAvls  or  cream  pitchers,  room  will  be 
found  for  them  in  the  center  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


810.. — Made  in  an 
Hour.  Pattern  in 
sizes  1G,  18  and  20 
years,  30,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


2752. — Step  in  Com¬ 
bination.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
40  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Summer  Fashion 


739. — Simple  and  At¬ 
tractive.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38.  40, 

42,  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  12-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  A’estee  and 
4  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Ten  cents. 


Pattern  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10  and  12 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents 


drainer  and  the  edges  of  the  plates  will 
hold  them  in  place.  With  everything  thus 
in  readiness  before  the  Avater  is  put  into 
the  pans,  the  glasses  and  silver  turned  on 
a  towel  beside  the  drainer  to  be  wiped 
later,  the  dishes  are  put  through  so 
rapidly  that  the  rinsing  bath  has  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  cool  and  every  part  of  the 
dish  is  sure  to  be  rinsed.  In  this  way  a 
great  many  dishes  may  be  piled  in  the 
drainer  at  one  time  with  a  bit  of  air 
space  betAveen  each  one. 

Dishwashing  is  a  task,  which,  like  the 
poor,  “Ave  have  always  with  us.”  When 
one  considers  the  total  time  spent  in 
Aviping  dishes  three  times  a  day,  365  days 
in  a  year,  and  to  what  more  profitable, 
more  pleasant  use  that  time  could  be  put ; 
that  a  wire  drainer  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  a  dollar  will  last  for 
years;  one  wonders  Avhat  labor-saving 
device  could  be  purchased  that  Avould 
give  as  great  Arnlue  for  the  money  as  the 
dish  drainer.  MRS.  L.  E.  d. 


Canned  Cherries  at  Their 
Best 

I  used  to  despise  the  idea  of  canning 
cherries  without  pitting  them,  but  I  have 
learned  from  eating  cherries  canned  by  a 
friend,  that  white  cherries  put  up  in  this 


Avay  are  remarkably  good,  in  fact  far 
more  delicious  than  any  others.  The 
slight  trouble  of  removing  the  pit  in  eat¬ 
ing  is  abundantly  compensated  for  by  the 
improved  flavor  due  to  the  retention  of 
the  pit.  I  now  can  mine  in  that  Avay, 
filling  the  cans  with  carefully  sorted  and 
well-Avashed  fruit,  and  then  filling  the 
space  left  with  syrup.  After  they  have 
been  brought  to  boiling  point  in  a  large 
kettle  or  a  boiler  I  allow  them  to  boil 
about  20  minutes,  then  finish  tightening 
the  can — tops — either  springs  or  Mason 
jar  tops.  (Why  do  some  authorities  now 
spell  it  “mason  jars,”  when  the  name 
Mason  is  that  of  the  inventor?  It  re¬ 
quires  a  capital.)  My  cherries  never 
spoil,  but  they  are  too  good  to  keep  ! 

G.  A.  T. 


An  Apple  Growers’  Menu 

I  have  read  and  heard  much  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  banquet  served  the 
members  of  the  NeAV  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  last  Winter,  no  fruit 
appeared  on  the  menu.  As  I  had  on  at 
least  tAvo  previous  occasions  served  a 
four-course  “apple  dinner,”  my  husband 
has  prevailed  upon  me  to  write  out  the 
menu  to  shoAV  what  can  be  done.  Here 
goes : 

ONE 

Apple  Salad  Saltines 

Roast  Pork  With  Baked  Apples 
Escalloped  Apples  and  SAveet  Potatoes 
Apple  Fritters  and  Syrup 
’Parker  House  Rolls  Apple  .Telly 
Apple  Pie  NeAV  York  State  Cheese 
Apple  SnoAv  Apple  Sauce  Cake 
TAVO 

Apple  Salad  in  Apple  Cups 
Meat  Loaf  on  Bed  of  Fried  Apples 
Apple  Dumpling 
Rolls  Apple  Butter 

BroAvn  Betty  With  Cream 
Apple  Cobbler 

Many  other  dishes  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  mind,  so  that  such  a  menu  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  and  the  oc¬ 
casion,  as  apple  cider,  Dutch  apple  cake, 
apple  sauce,  etc.  Even  the  confection 
may  be  supplied  by  making  apple  paste, 
coloring  it,  and  cutting  it  into  various 
shapes  and  forms.  G.  M.  M. 


Hurry-up  Dishes 

What  do  you  do  when  a  car  comes 
whizzing  in  about  eleven  o’clock  with 
relatives  or  friends,  some  of  those  inti¬ 
mate  friends  whom  you  have  invited  to 
come  “any  time,”  and  your  mind  instant¬ 
ly  pictures  those  two  or  three  pieces  of 
pie  which  you  Avere  going  to  make  do  for 
the  men’s  dinner  and  the  scanty  portion 
of  meat  for  so  many?  It  does  seem  as  if 
unexpected  guests  never  come  when  you 
have  an  abundance  of  everything.  We 
often  read  of  Avhat  to  serve  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  guests  are  city  people, 
Avho  of  course  enjoy  most  our  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  cream  and  eggs  and 
other  things  hard  to  procure  in  the  city, 
but  I  think  that  most  country  people’s 
guests  are  country  people  like  themselves, 
and  such  things  are  no  novelty  to  them. 
In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  groceries 
and  Ioav  prices  for  farm  products  all 
farmers  depend  mostly  on  home  products 
as  far  as  possible.  But  the  addition  of 
milk  and  eggs  to  canned  goods  helps  to 
make  appetizing  dishes. 

If  you  Avant  escalloped  potatoes  in  a 
hurry  put  the  milk  on  to  heat  when  you 
cut  up  the  potatoes,  pour  it  hot  over  the 
potatoes  and  they  Avill  bake  in  an  hour; 
a  nice  large  pan  of  them  seasoned  well 
Avith  plentv  of  butter  or  cream  added  is 
a  satisfying  and  delicious  dish.  Escal¬ 
loped  corn  and  escalloped  salmon  can  both 
be  baked  in  half  an  hour,  and  either  make 
a  nice  dish  for  dinner  or  suppei*.  Maca¬ 
roni  well  cooked,  seasoned  and  reheated 
AA'ith  tomatoes  is  another  hearty  dish. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  have  on  hand  is  meat,  but  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  home-canned  beef  is  a  satisfying 
thing  to  have  in  the  eellai’.  It  can  be  re¬ 
heated  in  half  an  hour  and  furnishes 
tender  meat  and  delicious  gravy,  or  can 
be  made  in  a  meat-pie  or  served  with  pot- 
pie. 

A  nice  supper  dish  is  salmon  patties. 
Add  as  much  cracker  crumbs  as  salmon, 
tw  or  three  eggs  and  seasoning ;  shape 
into  patties  and  fry.  These  can  be  made 
and  fried  in  a  feAV  minutes. 

Of  course  Ave  always  have  salad  dress¬ 
ing  on  hand,  homemade  and  kept,  in  a 
co  ered  fruit  jar.  With  the  addition  of 
cream  it  is  ready  for  any  salad.  An  easy 
sxlad  is  simply  boiled  eggs  sliced  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  and  coArered  Avith  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  A  few  pieces  of  minced  onion  added 
to  this  improves  it.  If  you  haAren’t  any 
vegetable  to  use  for  salad  you  can  make 
a  delicious  one  by  adding  the  dressing  to 
a  can  of  tuna  fish  or  of  equal  parts  of 
tuna  fish  and  potatoes.  Diced  celery 
added  to  this  impi’oves  it  gi-eatly. 

Canned  vegetables  are,  of  course,  con¬ 
venient  when  fresh  vegetables  are  out  of 
season,  and  take  only  a  feAV  minutes  to 
prepare. 

Quick  desserts  are  hai’d  to  find,  but 
granulated  tapioca  is  a  blessing  if  you 
have  plenty  of  milk.  The  AA’hites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff  just  before  serving  and  added 
make  it  light  and  fluffy.  An  extra  pie¬ 
crust  made  Avhen  you  bake  often  saves 
the  day  in  an  emergency.  If  a  little  stale 
put  it  in  the  oven  a  minute  to  freshen 
up  before  filling.  As  filling  for  this  eriist 
try  using  brown  sugar  instead  of  white 
when  making  cream  pie,  it  makes  a  nice 
change. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
other  people  serve  for  unexpected  com¬ 
pany,  for  we  all  like  to  get  neiv  recipes. 

T. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat; 
Cucumber  Pickles; 
Chili  Sauce 

One  peck  green  tomatoes  chopped  fine. 
Drain  and  add  t\A’o  tablespoons  salt, 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice,  2  lbs.  of 
well-cleaned  currants,  1  lb.  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  y2  peck  of  peeled,  cored  and  chopped 
tart  apples,  6  lbs.  of  broAvn  sugai*,  1  lb. 
suet,  chopped  fine,  one  cup  cider  vinegar. 
Cook  all  together  three  hours,  put  in 
glass  jars. 

Mrs.  Peck’s  Pickles. — 100  small  pick¬ 
les,  one  pint  table  salt.  Cover  with 
boding  water.  Let  stand  24  hours,  then 
drain  off.  Throw  over  them  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  powdered  alum,  cover  again 
Avith  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  four 
hours.  Drain  and  wipe  dry.  Pack  in 
cans  with  spices  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Cover  with  cold  vinegar.  The  pickles 
are  very  brittle  and  nice. 

Mrs.  Conroy’s  Chili  Sauce. — One  large 
peck  ripe  tomatoes,  1  pt.  viuegar,  1  qt.. 
l'ipe  peaches,  1  qt.  ripe  peaxs,  1  qt. 
Spanish  onions,  1  lb.  broAvn  sugar,  1  y2 
doz.  green  peppers,  1  y>  doz.  red  pep“ 
pers,  1  bunch  celery,  1  tablespoon  ground 
ginger,  1  tablespoon  mustard,  1  table¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  2  oz.  mixed  spices  put 
in  a  bag.  Boil  tomatoes  tivo  hours,  then 
add  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil 
two  hours  longer.  Put  in  jars  while  it  is 
hot.  This  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  eaten. 

D.  L.  E. 


Popular  Cold  Drinks 

Mocha  Nectar. — Mix  a  cup  of  pineap¬ 
ple  juice  AA’ith  one  cup  of  cocoa,  prepared 
Avith  milk  and  slightly  SAveetened.  Serve 
with  chipped  ice.  This  is  very  nourish¬ 
ing  and  therefore  good  for  the  lagging  ap¬ 
petite,  AA’here  solids  are  not  wanted. 

Minted  Lemonade. — Pour  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  tAvo  tablespoons  of  crushed 
mint  leaves,  let  stand  a  minute,  then 
drain  the  liquid,  add  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
boil  20  minutes.  When  it  is  cool  add  half 
a  cup  of  lemon  juice.  Use  about  tAvo 
tablespoons  of  this  mixture  to  each  glass 
of  ice  Avater. 

Pineapple  Delight.  —  Mix  thoroughly 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  pineapple  juice,  a 
tablespoon  of  honey,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
a  tablespoon  each  of  orange  and  lemon 
juice.  Chill. 

Cherry  Punch.  —  Put  three  lemons 
thi’ough  the  food  choppei*,  pour  over  them 
a  cup  of  hot  AA'ater  and  let  stand  one 
hour.  Drain  liquid  and  add  to  a  quart 
of  cherry  juice.  Add  a  pint  of  tea  in¬ 
fusion  (a  pint  of  hot  water  poured  over 
two  .ablespoons  of  tea)  let  stand  a 
minute  and  drain.  When  ready  to  serve 
add  ice  water  and  sugar  syrup  as  needed. 
A  cup  of  pineapple  juice  added  gives 
pleasing  variation  in  fla\-or. 

HESTER  C.  CUNNINGHAM. 


More  Squash  Recipes 

“Hodge  podge.”— Fry  a  little  green  pep¬ 
per  and  onion  in  some  butter  in  spider, 
add  diced  raw  squash;  in  a  feiv  minutes 
a  small  quanity  of  canned  or  fresh  to¬ 
matoes  and  lastly,  enough  cooked  spa¬ 
ghetti  to  make  the  quantity  required  b.v 
your  family.  This  should  simmer  until 
well  done.  Add  some  Avater  if  it  cooks 
dry. 

One-dish  meal. — Split  small  squashes 
lengthAvise  and  hollow  out,  cook  a  feAV 
minutes  in  salted  Avater.  MeanAA^hile  fry 
bacon  crisp ;  take  out  and  put  the  squash 
“boats”  in  pan  and  alloAV  to  season  and 
brown  slightly  in  bacon  fat.  Fill  these 
shells  AArith  sci’ambled  eggs;  garnish  AA’ith 
bacon  and  parsley  or  peppers.  Serve 
creamed  or  escalloped  potatoes  Avith  this. 

MARION  B.  SPENCER. 


Poached  Eggs  with  Tomato 
Sauce 

Take  four  tomatoes,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  two  tablespoons  flour,  six  egsrs, 
one-half  cup  Avater,  one  sliced  onion,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  black  pepper,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Cut  the  tomatoes  in 
pieces  and  add  the  Avater,  onion,  salt  and 
pepper.  Steiv  until  soft  and  press  through 
sieve.  Put  the  flour  and  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  mix  well,  add  the  tomatoes 
strained,  stir  until  boiling  and  keep  hot 
over  boiling  Avater.  Fill  a  saucepan  half 
full  of  boiling  water,  add  a  teaspoon  salt 
and  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar.  When 
boiling  hard,  stir  rapidly,  when  the  water 
is  in  a  whirl,  drop  in  the  eggs,  one  at  a 
time ;  cook  tAvo  minutes.  Lift  Avith  a 
skimmer  and  dish  in  the  tomato  sauce 
on  a  hot  platter.  Dust  with  chopped 
parsley  and  serve.  If  the  eggs  are 
poached  in  this  way  they  will  be  round 
and  still  soft.  j.  w.  R. 


Cuthbert  Whip 

Tlii’ee  cups  hot  water,  one  cup  sugar ; 
mix,  then  stir  in  %  cup  instant  tapioca, 
pinch  of  salt.  Cook  10  minutes.  Add 
one  pint  Cuthberts  or  other  raspberries, 
cook  10  minutes,  then  cool.  Add  one  cup 
heavy  cream  that  has  been  whipped  stiff, 
chill.  Serve  on  squares  of  sponge  cake 
or  in  sherbet  glasses.  Finish  top  Avith 
a  few  fresh  beri’ies  and  chopped  nut 
meats.  mrs.  ,t.  i..  m. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

So  many  people  are  keeping  a  diary ; 
wonder  how  it  would  go  with  me  for  a 
week  ? 

June  16. — Raining ;  I  yawn  and  rub 
my  head  and  limber  up  my  muscles.  The 
patter  of  the  rain  and  cheep  of  chick¬ 
ens  hurry  me  up  a  bit.  Dress  and  grab 
a  coat,  set  brass  kettle  under  spout  to 
catch  water  for  laundrying,  feed  the  house 
chickens,  have  a  bunch  at  the  barn ;  start 
fire  in  the  stove,  and  while  it  is  humming 
go  for  a  bit  of  daily  manna  to  my  un¬ 
seen,  yet  ever  present  helper,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  thanks  due  for  protection  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  near  and  far.  Make 
biscuits,  coffee,  gravy  and  fry  eggs  for 
Mr.  P.  and  Thelma ;  do  not  fancy  them 
myself.  Call  them  up  for  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  I  leave  the  dishes  and 
beds  to  Thelma;  I  go  with  bread,  milk 
and  cracked  corn  to  balance  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys,  then  back  to  the  house. 
Fill  wash  boiler  with  water,  set  it  on 
stove.  Get  buckets  and  feed;  milk  the 
two  cows,  sti’ain  the  milk,  churn  and  am 
ready  for  the  wash  tub.  Beans  on  for 
dinner.  A  big  pan  of  chicken  bread  in 
to  bake,  and  extra  one  for  dinner,  and 
by  and  by  the  clothes  are  in  the  rinse 
water  where  they  will  stay  until  tomor¬ 
row.  Dinner  just  about  ready,  an  extra 
plate  laid,  but  who  cares  for  one  more? 
There  is  plenty  of  beans,  bread,  milk  and 
butter,  with  a  few  fillings  in  besides. 
What  we  have  is  free  so  after  asking  our 
Father’s  blessings  on  His  bounties  we 
proceed  to  eat. 

After  dinner  the  dishes,  and  we  rest 
until  the  mail  arrives.  There  happens  to 
be  a  letter  from  Cecil  as  well  as  from 
some  others.  We  read  and  discuss  the 
situation  and  trust  they  may  make  a 
more  satisfactory  change ;  feed  some  of 
the  smaller  chicks,  sew  some,  and  after 
sun  has  popped  out  and  Mr.  P.  says  there 
will  be  harvest  hands  tomorrow,  I  decide 
to  hang  the  wash  out.  There  is  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace  as  it  has  been  rather  chilly, 
so  I  make  a  bit  of  starch  and  warm  some 
water  to  take  chill  off  rinse  water  and 
that  job  is  done. 

Time  now  for  chickens  and  turkeys  to 
go  up,  and  then  to  milk  and  strain  the 
milk.  Have  sufficient  cooked  for  supper; 
there  are  only  two  of  us,  Thelma  has 
gone  to  spend  the  night  with  a  married 
sister.  We  eat  our  supper;  Mr.  P.  goes 
to  sleep,  and  I  read  awhile,  and  write  a 
letter.  Then  we  read  our  daily  portion 
which  tonight  is  the  ninetieth  Psalm. 
Sometimes  our  hearts  are  sad  and  lonely, 
and  we  realize  that  “the  days  of  our 
years  are  three  score  years  and  ten,  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four¬ 
score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow;  for  it  is  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away.”  And  as  we  kneel  around  our 
lonely  hearthstone  and  send  up  a  fervent 
petition  to  that  unchangeable  Ruler  of 
all  things  our  hearts  are  comforted  and 
we  feel  assured  that  we  are  creatures  of 
His  care  and  that  He  is  everywhere  and 
that  will  protect  those  we  love,  so  con¬ 
tented  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world  we 
seek  that  blessed  Loon  of  sleep,  grateful 
that  no  racking  pains  keep  us  awake. 

It  is  soon  daylight,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  day  just  gone,  only  when  dinner  is 
almost  ready  comes  the  news  that  binder 
is  broken  and  the  owner  must  go  for  re¬ 
pairs.  The  married  daughter  and  two 
little  sons  are  here,  as  well  as  another 
neighbor,  so  the  fried  chicken,  peas,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  etc.,  will  not  be  wasted. 

Now  why  should  t  le  want  to  keep  a 
diary?  I  would  just  say  “etc,  etc.,  etc.,” 
and  that  would  tell  the  tale.  Oh,  yes, 
there  was  a  children’s  day  Sunday  and 
many  people  there ;  dinner  on  the  ground. 
The  little  folks  went  through  their  drills, 
dialogues  and  recitations  in  a  creditable 
manner.  We  met  people  we  had  not  been 
with  for  years,  and  yet  life  for  most  of 
us  is  a  daily  repetition  of  former  things. 

Days  have  slipped  away  into  weeks 
since  penning  the  above.  Lee,  the  young¬ 
est  son,  has  returned  home  from  Detroit, 
not  in  good  health.  A  heavy  cold  that 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  let  go,  but  I 
hope  fresh  country  air,  plenty  of  milk 
and  eggs,  and  sleep,  will  restore  him  to 
usual  health. 

Cecil  and  family  have  returned  from 
New  Jersey,  so  again  it  is  house  full 
an  1  heart  full.  We  surely  regret  the  trip 
was  not  satisfactory  because  times  are 
very  dull  here,  and  the  outlook  more  than 
gloomy.  Discontentment,  and  homesick¬ 
ness,  though,  are  diseases  that  hurt.  Out 
of  the  heart  proee  1  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  Our  heart  one  place  and  body 
another  is  a  disagreeable  manner  in 
which  to  live. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  gallon 
of  blackberries.  I  ran  them  through  the 
sausage  mill,  measured  the  ground  berries 
and  an  equal  part  of  sugar,  boiled  over 
half  an  hour  and  had  over  four  quarts 
of  delicious  jam,  easily  and  quickly  made. 
One  is  surely  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
lay  up  for  Winter,  and  how  I  do  wish 
for  just  a  few  of  the  surplus  apples  that 
went  to  loss  last  year  to  work  up  in 
jelly,  butters,  etc. 

Those  hot  days  keep  one  busy  fighting 
flies,  chicken  lice  and  other  pests.  I  re¬ 
cently  burnt  all  old  nest  material  and 
boiled  soap,  water  and  coal  oil  together, 
and  thoroughly  washed  walls  and  nest 
receptacle,  and  go  over  hens  and  chickens 
once  a  week  with  insect  powders.  I  have 
lost  but  few  chickens  except  what  the 
hawks  and  rats  carry  off. 

Our  wheat  crop  well  nigh  a  failure  this 
season,  and  thrashing  crews  not  wanting 
to  thrash ;  small  shriveled  grains  that 


millers  claim  will  not  make  flour.  Sea¬ 
son  fairly  favorable  so  far  on  corn  and 
grass.  We  have  just  finished  planting  a 
late  bean  and  roasting  ear  plot,  and  half 
acre  plot  of  the  bunch  beans  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  if  the  beetles  will  allow  them  to 
mature. 

Cecil  and  wife  are  making  a  late  gar¬ 
den  and  preparing  to  move  back  to  their 
own  home.  After  all  be  it  ever  so  hum¬ 
ble  there  is  no  place  like  home. 


The  bottom  board  of  these  stands  is 
usually  in  one  smooth  piece,  and  when 
sawed  in  two  lengthwise  it  is  in  almost 
the  exact  dimensions  needed  for  the 
“sides”  of  the  desk  or  pigeon-hole  por¬ 
tion.  These  two  “side  boards”  are  set  in 
plumb  with  the  surface  of  the  stand,  up¬ 
right,  of  course,  and  nailed  to  the  back. 
Now  another  board  is  fitted  across  the 
top,  resting  on  these  upright  pieces,  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  shelf  or  top  of  the  pigeon- 


mks.  D.  b.  p. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Did  you  all  read  and  re-read  “A  Com¬ 
mon  School  Education,”  on  page  761? 
One  ex-teacher  in  one  of  our  largest  New 
England  cities  says  the  trouble  is  our 
young  people  are  fed  “pre-digested  men¬ 
tal  food.”  Certainly  those  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  on  Greenleaf’s  arithmetics 
were  not.  If  we  could  only  keep  our 
boys  and  girls  in  our  home  schools  two 
or  three  years  longer,  until  their  char¬ 
acters  were  more  formed,  and  until  they 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  com¬ 
mon  school  studies,  many  of  us  feel  sure 
they  would  be  benefited  by  the  change. 

I  am  glad  that  people  are  beginning  to 
talk  of  the  need  of  more  home  life.  Long 
ago  I  read  a  short  story,  “The  Failure,” 
an  ambitious  young  professor  who 
through  all  his  life  was  not  able  to  do  all 
the  many  things  he  wished  to  do,  and  re¬ 
garded  his  life  as  a  failure,  but  he  found 
time  to  be  a  playfellow  to  his  children 
and  later  on  to  be  an  elder  brother,  ad¬ 
viser  and  friend  instead  of  the  “old  man” 
and  his  children  were  able  to  live  out  the 
many  things  he  dreamed. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  trouble  in 
deciding  which  are  edible  and  which  are 
poisonous  milkweeds.  The  poison  variety 
much  resembles  the  dandelion  at  the 
time  the  wild  dandelions  are  gathered, 
but  later  send  up  a  tall  stalk  often  eight 
or  more  feet  tall  that  bears  numerous 
small  single  yellow  flowers,  and  later 
tiny  seed  pods.  The  edible  variety  usual¬ 
ly  grows  in  old  meadows  and  has  broad 
leaves  with  an  entire  (not  notched)  edge 
and  seldom  grows  over  three  feet  tall. 
The  individual  blooms  form  a  ball  of 
mauve  color,  followed  by  the  large  seed 
pods  filled  with  down  that  we  used  to 
gather  to  fill  sofa  pillows. 

Some,  perhaps  many  of  the  readers  will 
plan  camping  trips,  and  tire  of  baker’s 
bread,  pancakes  and  various  crackers. 
Some  campers  here  carried  prepared  flour 
and  made  biscuits  in  the  usual  way  and 
then  baked  them  over  the  camp  fire  in 
a  closely  covered  steel  frying  pan,  when 
about  half  done  they  were  turned  like 
pancakes  and  were  delicious  with  their 
honey  or  maple  syrup  purchased  in  small 
quantities  as  thev  went  along. 

In  regard  to  obtaining  Summer  guests 
a  friend  went  to  the  head  of  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  and  told  him  her  plan  of 
giving  girls  a  good  farm  vacation  at  a 
modest  price,  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
have  the  girls  informed  of  her  plan,  as 
she  was  well  recommended.  These  girls 
did  not  require  the  extra  maids  and  ser¬ 
vice  that  other  boarders  expect,  and  as 
there  were  but  few  at  one  time,  they 
dearly  enjoyed  the  life  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily,  cared  for  their  own  rooms,  helped 
gather  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
often  invaded  the  kitchen  at  dishwashing 
time.  This  lady  found  these  guests 
profitable  and  pleasurable,  and  often  re¬ 
turned  several  seasons  and  told  other 
girls  of  their  place.  This  was  some  years 
ago,  and  times  have  changed,  but  there 
are  still  girls  who  enjoy  a  part  in  home 
life  when  they  have  an  opportunity. 

The  birds  are  singing,  and  such  num¬ 
bers  of  varieties  we  have  this  year,  and 
they  seem  to  enjoy  being  neighborly,  flit¬ 
ting  among  the  apple  and  butternut  trees 
or  sitting  on  the  roofs.  The  warbler 
family  is  very  well  represented  this  year. 
But  as  it  is  going  to  rain  the  Stokesia 
plants  ought  to  be  set  out  in  the  beds, 
and  a  bed  made  ready  for  Helichrysum 
and  Nicotiana.  It  has  been  so  moist,  it 
has  been  a  good  season  to  reset  plants, 
and  a  few  wildlings  have  been  brought 
home  as  a  beginning  for  the  rock  garden. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


A  Desk  from  a  Washstand 

To  the  reader  who  wished  to  know  if 
a  desk  could  be  made  from  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  washstand,  I  would  say,  yes.  From  a 
certain  type  of  stand  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  make  a  practical  and  attrac¬ 
tive  desk  that  is  suitable  for  a  woman’s 
use,  or  for  a  guest  or  child’s  room.  If  a 
large  adult  used  it  often  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  put  castors  in  the  legs 
to  make  it  higher,  as  the  stand  is  rather 
low  for  the  average  person. 

The  type  of  stand  that  has  two  doors 
and  two  compartments,  with  a  drawer 
above,  makes  an  excellent  desk  with  very 
little  labor  or  expense.  The  first  step  is 
to  remove  the  doors  and  the  towel  rack, 
if  the^e  is  one.  Now  invert  the  stand  and 
with  a  hand  saw,  rip  out  the  entire  floor, 
back  and  sides,  leaving  only  strips  at  the 
four  corners  that  can  later  be  shaped  into 
suitable  legs.  Remove  these  boards  care¬ 
fully,  sawing  in  straight  lines  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  for  the  upper  portion 
of  the  desk. 

If  the  washstand  is  of  the  type  that 
has  a  high  back  the  work  is  simplified, 
as  this  need  only  to  be  removed  and 
planed  down  smooth.  However,  if  the 
stand  is  minus  the  back,  use  boards  on 
hand  and  fit  the  back  securely  in  place. 


hole  section. 

There  is  often  a  strip  of  decorative 
board  on  the  bottom  of  these  stands.  This 
can  be  transferred  to  the  top  of  the  back 
of  desk,  for  an  ornamental  top.  Now  the 
desk  is  practically  done,  except  for  the 
pigeon-holes,  which  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  individual  taste,  and  the  drop  writing- 
shelf.  This  writing  shelf  will  have  to  be 
provided  from  extra  material,  and  should 
fit  the  front  of  the  desk  exactly.  It 
should  be  attached  to  the  desk  proper 
with  strong  hinges.  If  the  pigeon-hole 
section  is  only  four  or  five  inches  deep 
and  the  shelf  is  properly  fitted  snug  to 
its  face,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
to  the  extra  work  of  making  the  drawer 
smaller  in  order  to  have  space  for  the 
“arms”  or  rests  that  pull  out  when  the 
shelf  is  in  use. 

For  five  cents  a  substantial  blotter  can 
be  bought  that  is  large  enough  to  cover 
the  center  of  the  writing  shelf.  After 
cutting  the  desired  shape  bind  the  edges 
with  passepartout  binding  and  fasten  to 
shelf  with  thumb  tacks.  The  desk  is  very 
attractive  when  painted  and  decorated 
with  some  of  the  new  art  medallions. 

If  the  desk  is  for  the  use  of  a  small 
person  or  a  child,  and  the  stand  is  of 
the  type  that  has  a  set  of  drawers  on 
one  side  and  a  door  and  compartment  on 
the  other,  the  drawers  may  be  left  as  they 
are,  and  the  door  portions  and  opposite 
sides  carefully  removed.  This  gives  space 
for  an  attractive  waste  basket. 

By  drawing  a  pattern  and  using  a 
scroll  saw  for  the  final  work  a  very  dec¬ 
orative  desk  can  be  made  at  no  extra 
expense.  mrs.  l.  M.  c. 


Wash-day  on  Saturday 

At  our  house  we  usually  reverse  the 
order  of  wash-day  during  the  school  year, 
at  least.  Saturday  is  our  wash-day  in¬ 
stead  of  Monday.  In  any  home  where 
there  are  helpers  of  school  age,  it  seems 
to  me  the  'logical  thing  to  do.  I  tried 
for  a  while  to  struggle  along  on  Monday 
without  assistance  for  the  washing,  for 
custom  dies  hard,  but  since  we  have 
tried  the  Saturday  plan  we  have  found 
it  a  great  improvement.  It  would  be 
rather  dispiriting  to  be  a  whole  week  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  your  neighbors  at  this 
work,  but  I  am  just  the  reverse  of  this — 
I  am  really  two  days  ahead.  This  is  our 
plan :  Clothing  is  changed  Friday  night, 
beds  are  changed  Saturday  morning,  and 
all  table  linen  and  towels  are  gathered  up. 
So  we  are  really  washing  on  Saturday, 
what  otherwise  wrould  have  been  left  until 
the  Monday  following.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  I  can  iron,  and  am  a  day  ahead  of 
the  usual  schedule.  It  gives  me  a  real 
feeling  of  rest  and  refreshment,  too,  to 
thus  keep  ahead  with  my  work. 

As  we  like  to  have  perfectly  clean 
tablecloths  and  napkins  on  Sunday,  I  use 
an  oil-cloth  luncheon  set  for  all  the 
meals  on  Saturday,  and  save  the  clean 
table  linen  for  Sunday,  so  if  there  is 
company  the  table  can  be  fresh  and  spot¬ 
less.  '  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


The  sad-looking  man  at  the  corner  ta¬ 
ble  had  been  waiting  a  very  long  time  for 
his  order.  At  last  a  waiter  approached 
him  and  said :  “Your  fish  will  be  coming 
any  minute,  now  sir.”  “Oh,  yes,”  said 
the  sad  man,  looking  interested.  “And 
what  bait  are  you  using?”  —  Stamford 
Chaparral. 


N  bottle^ 


CAUSTIC 

BAISAM 


CUtVELAMOAj 


For  Home  Use,  Too 

Relieves  pain.  Soothes  and 
heals.  An  old-time  family 
remedy.  Keep  it  always 
handy  for  lumbago — back¬ 
ache — sore  and  aching 
muscles — cuts  —  sprains  — 
bruises — and  burns.  At  your 
druggist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co» 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


GasHeat 

Wherever  Yon  live 

HERE’S  the  Coleman 
Radiant  Heater  —  a 
complete,  portable  heating 
unit  that  gives  you  gas  heat 
no  matter  where  you  live. 
Lika  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns,  It  works  on  the  safety-pres- 
Bure  principle: — makes  and  bums 
its  own  gas  from  any  good  grade 
of  gasoline — no  piping,  no  cost  of 
installation.  Starts  quickly— easy 
to  operate— use  it  anywhere. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  Bpells 
of  fall  and  spring  and  for  extra 
heat  needed  on  severely  cold  days 
of  winter.  Radiates  a  penetrating 
fan-like  zone  of  clean,  live  heat — 
like  sunshine.  Instant  regulation. 
Steady  even  temperature.  Hotter 
than  city  gas;  no  smoke,  no  soot, 
no  ashes.,  A  real  comfort  and 
economy.  Model  2  price  $27.00.  j 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he 
is  not  supplied,  write  us  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Dept.  RY1. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Los  Angeles. 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(H-X) 

fbleman 

Radiant  Heater 

//tin  1 1  mum 
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I World's  greatest  Utility  Light 

300  CANDLE  POWER— with 
new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 
Storm-proof, rain-proof  .bug-proof  .Ideal 
for  farmers,  campers,  tourists,  sports¬ 
men.  Bright,  white  light  —  20  times 
brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  the 
cost.  Burns  98  per  cent  air — i  per  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less, safe.Guaranteed. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Try  30  days  at  our  risk. 


AGENTS! 


Make  big  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick  1 


Send  for 
sped  al  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

66  9  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Practice  Makes 
Perfect 

ELECTRICITY  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  which  must  be  taught 
PRACTICALLY  to  be  of 
any  use  as  an  earning 
power.  We  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  actual 
continualhandlingof  tools 
and  machinery.  We  teach 

Electricity  Only 

Day  and  evening  courses. 
Individual  instruction. 
School  and  equipment 
open  for  inspection. 

Write  or  call  for  Catalog  E. 

New  York  Electrical 
Trade  School 
34  West  17th  St.,  New  York 


Fr  JOHNSONS ^ 
FOOT  SOAP^ 


k  ON 
PkSV 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
25  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING,  J 

m 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  ; 
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What  Feature 
of  the  De  Laval 
Milker  Do  You 
Like  Best  ? 

THIS  question  was  asked 
of  a  large  group  of  De 
Laval  users  and  1844 
replied.  Their  answers  show 
that  the  De  *Laval  Milker  is 
liked  for  many  reasons;  that 
it  is  not  a  one-feature  milker 
but  combines  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  better  milking, 
saving  time,  producing  clean 
milk,  simplicity  and  reliability 
of  operation,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  answers  can  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

Better,  faster  and  cleaner  milking. 

*  *  * 

Pleasing  to  the  cows  and  operates 
Without  injury. 

*  *  * 

Saving  in  time  and  labor. 

*  *  * 

Elimination  of  drudgery  and  great¬ 
er  pleasure  in  dairying. 

*  *  * 

Simplicity  and  ease  of  operation. 


Ease  of  washing  and  production 
of  clean  milk. 

*  *  * 

Fool-proof  construction. 

^  *  *  * 

Uniformity  of  pulsations. 

*  *  * 

Simple  pulsator  with  only  one 

moving  part. 

*  *  * 

Alternate  action  milks  fast  and 
clean. 

*  *  * 

Simple  and  efficient  teat-cup  de¬ 
sign  and  construction. 

*  *  * 

Reliability  and  durability  of  con¬ 
struction. 

*  *  * 

Ability  to  keep  individual  records. 

*  *  * 

Vacuum  control  prevents  injury 
to  the  cows. 

*  *  * 

Pulso-Pump  efficient  in  design, 
reliable  and  durable. 

*  *  * 

Service  from  Agents  and  Company. 

*  *  * 

You,  too,  will  like  a  De  Laval 
Milker,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you  can  use  them  while 
they  pay  for  themselves.  See 
your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


Heaves 


S revent  a  horse  from 
oing  good  work 

Cure  the  heaves  and 
you  have  a  horse 
worth  its  full  value 
in  work  or  money. ^ 

Send  today  for  ' 

"  A' 


Fleming’s  To^'r“r 


aid.  Successfully  used 
ot  only  are  results  wonderful 
Tonic  Heave  Powders 


$1.00  per 

for  over  30  years. _ 

in  treating  heaves,  but 

“toneup’ra  horse  and  keep  him  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  all  the  time.  Your  money  back  If  It  falls. 

Know  how  to  recognize  and  treat  over200  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle  by  writing  now  for  FREE 
copy  of  Fleming’s  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS  too  Union  Stock 

ri.cinims  pwua.,  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il- 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Bn  St..Quineylllla 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  Bwellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 

_  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine." 


Absorbine 


1 W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  28S  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.  | 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Conditl 
er,  Worms,  Most  for  c( 
Two  cans  satisfactory 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mi 
The  Newlon  Remedy  C 
Toledo.  Ohio, 


Use  the 

sprinkling  can 
FREELY 


This  standardized 
preparation  has  five 
times  the  strength  of 
carbolic  acid.  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
It  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin¬ 
kle  and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  best  and  to  do 
its  best. 


Destroys 
disease  germs 
— keeps  down 
foul  odors 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
and  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  barns 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ration  for  Heavy  Milkers 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  combination 
of  dairy  feed  to  mix  with  oats  and  corn¬ 
cob  meal  for  heavy  milkers?  J.  s. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Heavy  milking  cows  should  be  fed  a 
balanced  ration  with  plenty  of  variety 
and  bulk.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  cows  are  on  pasture,  a  12  to  16  per 
cent  protein  ration  is  ample.  During  the 
stabling  season,  however,  more  protein  is 
needed,  as  hays  do  not  furnish  the  protein 
that  is  found  in  pasture  grasses. 

For  Summer  it  is  suggested  that  you 
mix  200  lbs.  cobmeal,  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  50  lbs.  gluten  feed  and  50  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  allowing  the  cows  5  lbs.  of 
grain  a  day  if  they  are  giving  20  lbs.  of 
milk  daily.  For  each  5  lbs.  of  milk  above 
20  lbs.  add  another  pound  of  grain. 

For  Winter  feeding  you  must  detei*- 
mine  the  analysis  of  your  ration  by  the 
protein  content  of  your  roughage.  Where 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  available  a  20 
per  cent  protein  ration  is  ample,  but  if 
the  roughage  is  mixed  hay,  it  is  suggested 
that  at  24  per  cent  ration  be  used.  In 
either  case  the  cows  should  be  fed  as  iix- 
dividuals,  allowing  each  one  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3y2  lbs.  of  milk  given  daily.  If 
silage  is  not  available  soak  about  3  lbs. 
of  beet  pulp  each  day  per  cow,  as  a 
soux-ce  of  succulence.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  mix  a  20  per  cent  ration  as  follows  : 
200  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal,  300  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bi'an,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and 
100  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal  and  in  a  24  per 
cent  mixture  you  use  100  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
bi’an,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  200  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal. 

J.  W.  B. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  grade  Guernsey,  had  her  sec¬ 
ond  calf,  which  was  dropped  April  16. 
She  has  been  giving  12  to  14  quarts  a 
day ;  lately  dropped  to  8  to  10.  She  is 
pretty  fat,  has  taken  on  a  lot  since  May 
1.  I  have  been  giving  her  about  three 
quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day.  She  is  in  a 
tine  pasture,  two  aci’es,  plenty  of  water. 
I  have  no  feed  of  any  kind,  must  buy 
what  I  need.  What  can  I  get  to  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  flow?  Is  she  too  fat  for 
milk?  She  is  contented  and  happy,  very 
affectionate,  will  follow  me  around,  and 
is  a  mighty  good  cow.  H.  H.  G. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  why  your  cow 
should  drop  in  milk  production,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  you  have  owned  this  animal 
more  than  one  year.  It  may  be  that  your 
cow  is  just  a  short-time  milker,  and  it  is 
her  habit  to  drop  each  year  after  produc¬ 
ing  well  for  a  month  or  two.  Such  cows 
are  often  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  need  of  a  family  cow.  On 
the  other  hand  this  may  he  an  off  year  for 
your  cow.  It  would  seem  that  way,  as 
she  has  put  on  a  large  amount  of  flesh, 
which  is  unusual  for  a  cow  that  is  going 
to  continue  in  high  production.  Bran, 
howevei*,  is  not  a  stimulant  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  cooling  and  laxative,  and 
furnishes  minerals.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  feed  some  good  mixed  feed  at  the  rate 
of  about  1  lb.  of  the  ration  to  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  each  day  by  your  cow, 
and  try  milking  her  three  times  a  day, 
feeding  her  each  time  she  is  milked. 

J.  W.  B. 


Milk  with  Objectionable 
Flavor 

We  have  a  farm  of  48  acres  and  keep 
10  cows.  There  is  something  in  our  pas¬ 
ture  that  makes  the  milk  taste  bad.  I 
cannot  find  out  just  what  it  is.  We  have 
raised  all  this  new  dairy  of  cows  our¬ 
selves,  and  would  like  to  take  our  milk 
to  the  factory,  but  fear  we  canixot  on 
account  of  flavor.  We  have  kept  differ¬ 
ent  cows  in  the  barn  each  day,  so  we 
are  sure  it  is  a  weed  or  something.  The 
State  authorities  wex*e  sure  it  was  our 
cows  being  in  poor  condition,  but  they 
are  all  fat  and  just  freshened.  I  can 
smell  this  odor  on  the  cows  when  they 
come  in  the  barn  sometimes,  and  other 
times  I  do  not  think  they  get  hold  of  it. 
The  milk  is  very  sweet,  lias  a  bad  odor 
and  “sickish”  taste.  w.  R. 

Your  pi’oblem  would  appear  to  be  one 
that  is  common  among  many  dairies  in 
the  early  pasture  season.  Usually  flavors 
in  milk  come  from  wild  onions,  garlic  or 
leeks  that  grow  quickly  in  the  Spring. 
The  flavor  from  any  of  these  weeds  can 


be  detected  within  a  half  hour  after  the 
weeds  have  been  eaten  by  the  cows.  These 
flavors  can  be  easily  overcome  if  the  cows 
are  taken  off  pasture  three  or  four  hours 
before  milking  time.  This  seems  a  long 
time,  especially  where  the  cattle  go  to 
Pasture  at  night.  If  a  feeding  of  hay  is 
given  before  milking  it  will  tend  to 
eliminate  the  off  flavors.  It  is  well  if 
possible  to  turn  young  stock  on  the  pas¬ 
ture  first  in  the  Spring  and  allow  them 
to  eat  off  these  weeds  before  the  milking 
herd  goes  to  pasture.  j.  w.  b. 


Saved  by  a  Milking  Machine 

After  milking  cows  by  hand  for  over 
30  years  it  was  getting  to  be  a  hard  task 
tor  me,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
to  sell  the  cows  or  try  out  a  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  I  decided  on  the  latter  course, 
and  purchased  an  electric  milker  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last.  It  has  been  a  success  witli 
me  from  the  start,  as  I  can  milk  a  dozen 
cows  in  two-thirds  the  time  that  I  can  by 
hand,  and  a  whole  lot  easier.  The  cows 
take  to  it  very  quickly  and  easily,  and 
after  two  or  three  milkings  like  it  better 
than  hand  milking.  I  always  strip  them 
out  by  hand,  however,  though  I  get  but 
yery  little,  sometimes  not  a  quart  from 
12  cows.  A  milking  machine  must  be 
kept  scrupously  clean  or  there  will  be 
trouble  with  the  milk,  but  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  instructions  are  followed  as  to 
the  care  of  it  there  will  be  no  trouble. 

J.  ARTHUR  NESMITH. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  numerous  let¬ 
ters  we  are  getting  from  people  who  say 
they  would  be  forced  to  give  up  daii’ying 
were  it  not  for  a  milking  machine.  We 
were  led  to  start  an  investigation  by 
hearing  from  an  elderly  couple  who  were 
left  alone  on  a  dairy  farm.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  have  gone  to  homes  of  their  own,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  careful 
and  suitable  help.  The  farm  has  always 
carried  a  fair-sized  dairy,  and  is  better 
fitted  for  producing  milk  than  for  any 
other  line  of  farming.  These  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  have  always  lived  on  this  farm.  It 
is  their  home,  and  they  are  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  have  some  income  from  the  farm.  The 
man’s  hands  are  partly  crippled  by 
rheumatism,  and  the  woman  is  not  strong. 
Left  to  themselves,  without  help,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  give  up  the  herd, 
or  at  least  all  but  a  few  cows.  So  they 
tried  a  milking  machine,  and  it  has  solved 
the  problem  for  them.  They  are  able  to 
do  the  necessary  stripping  after  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  herd  and  obtain  the  needed  income. 
Now  is  this  a  typical  case — and  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  others  in  like  circumstances  to 
work  out  in  this  way  ?  Yeai’s  ago  when 
after  long  years  of  milking  the  hands 
gave  out — as  they  sometimes  do — the 
cows  had  to  go,  and  often  that  nxeant 
the  end  of  farming.  If  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  now  so  perfected  that  it  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  crippled  human  hand,  the 
world  ought  to  understand  the  fact.  It 
was  well  understood  that  in  the  larger 
dairies  the  milking  machine  is  a  success, 
but  has  it  reached  the  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion  where  it  will  permit  a  feeble  man  or 
woman  with  crippled  hands  to  “keep  the 
herd  busy  ?”  Letters  like  the  one  print¬ 
ed  above  show  that  it  is  so,  and  we  call 
it  one  of  the  greatest  developments  in 
dairying  that  men  who  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  out  of  the  dairy  business  may 
make  use  of  these  mechanical  fingers  and 
come  back.  We  shall  have  other  notes 
like  this  to  follow,  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  any  who  in  like  manner  have  been 
saved  by  mechanical  milkers. 


Forcing  Tuberculin  Test 

They  are  canvassing  our  town  for  a 
tuberculin  test,  and  claiming  they  have 
90  per  cent  of  cows.  How  are  we  to 
know  whether  this  is  true  or  not?  What 
will  he  done  with  those  who  do  not  sign 
up?  What  is  best  to  do?  e.  l. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  detennine  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  or  of  the  herds  of  a  town¬ 
ship  or  county  have  been  signed  up  for 
the  tubei’culin  test,  except  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  canvass ;  thei’e  are  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  those  pi-omoting  the  test  mis¬ 
represent  the  facts,  and  secure  signatures 
thi’ough  suclx  misi’epresentations.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  anyone  who  refuses  to 
submit  his  cattle  to  the  test  until  90  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  or  of  the  hex-ds,  and 
one  cow  is  a  herd,  have  been  tested ;  then 
his  pi’emises  may  be  quarantined. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Improving  a  Flock  of  Sheep 

On  page  998,  E.  S.  A.  tells  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  his  first  flock  of  sheep,  and  asks 
some  pertinent  questions.  Considering 
the  flock  he  had  to  start  with  I  should 
consider  he  did  well,  indeed,  to  save  as 
many  lambs  as  he  did.  Of  course  some¬ 
one  could  come  forward  and  tell  how  he 
should  have  raised  at  least  100  lambs 
from  TO  ewes.  This  is  easily  possible, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  E.  S.  A.  will 
be  able  to  reach  this  record. 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  recommends  purebred 
rams  to  overcome  “lamb  mortality,  weak¬ 
lings,  etc.,”  he  has  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  selecting  growtliy,  vigorous  specimens 
of  the  breed  chosen.  It  is  easy  to  pick 
up  purebred  rams  that  will  not  produce 
strong,  vigorous  lambs.  Of  course  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  breed,  but  of  the 
breeder,  who  should  be  in  some  other  busi¬ 
ness.  The  successful  breeder  who  has 
any  regard  for  his  reputation  and  takes 
pride  in  his  flock  rigidly  culls  his  flock 
year  after  year,  discarding  all  that  show 
a  lack  of  vigor  and  do  not  conform  to  his 
ideal  type. 

Vigor  having  been  emphasized  for  gen¬ 
erations  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the 
lambs  from  a  ram  with  such  ancestry 
back  of  him  to  be  pretty  uniformly  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  flock 
of  E.  S.  A.  may  be  due  partly  to  improper 
care  by  the  former  owner.  He  states  some 
are  large,  some  small,  with  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  density  of  the  fleeces.  This 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  proper  care  and 
of  culling.  While  it  will  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  buy  purebred  rams  to 
get  the  desired  results  it  is  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  grades  that  do  not  have 
some  ancestors  with  undersirable  char¬ 
acteristics  that  will  show  up  in  the  lamb 
crop. 

Undoubtedly  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  for  E.  S.  A.  to  get  a  uniform  flock 
is  to  buy  good  rams  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
er,  then  results  will  depend  upon  care  and 


who  have  very  many  cows  are  not  anxious 
to  test,  but  they  are  trying  to  force  them. 

New  York.  w.  l.  n. 

The  law  which  formerly  required  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  herds  be  tested  before 
the  establishment  of  quarantine  has  now 
been  changed  to  read  90  per  cent  of  the 
herds  or  cattle,  so  that  the  number  of 
cattle  owners  making  application  for  the 
test  is  not  material  if  90  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  the  township  have  been  tested 
under  the  law.  Less  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  owners  might,  of  course, 
hold  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
cattle.  m.  B.  D. 


The  Jersey  cow  is  fast  proving, herself  the  most  economical  producer  of  the  dairy  breeds  and 
more  readily  adaptable  to  her  environment  than  any  other  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Vermont  Jerseys  are 
proving  themselves  the  best  of  the  breed.  They  are  big,  strong,  healthy  cows  that  readily  become 
acclimated  in  whatever  section  they  go.  Satisfaction  of  Pomfret  Jersey  customers  is  best  em¬ 
phasized  by  many  repeated  orders.  r 

°Z„FuiIlh  Consignment  Sale  BSHfe gStf  August  18th 

Close  to  50  head  of  purebred  Jerseys  mostly  fresh  or  near  fresh,  heavy  milkers  and  all 
creditable  individuals.  Accredited  section.  All  stock  guaranteed  by  owners  to  be  as  represented. 
The  consignments  are  from  the  best  herds  of  the  most  progressive  breeders  of  this  section.  The 
blood  lines  represented  are  the  best  of  the  breed  and  include  some  wonderful  Owl  Interest  cows, 
some  wonderful  Oxford  and  Raleigh  stock,  some  specially  good  descendants  of  the  old  St.  Lambert 
and  Stoke  Po°-is  Stock,  and  includes  many  animals  very  closely  related  to  such  famous  breed  progeni¬ 
tors  as  Combination’s  Premier,  Oxford  Lad,  Sibley’s  Interested  Prince,  Chroma’s  Interested  Duke, 
Xenia'S  Sultan  Svbil’s  Gamboge,  Blonde’s  Golden  Oxford,  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect,  General  Cow- 
slf,  Jacoba  Dene  and  Pride’s  Oxford  Mary,  Vermont’s  first  medal  of  merit  cow,  800  lbs.  fat,  and 
many  others  of  the  breed’s  greatest.  Out  of  State  buyers  can  make  some  real  money  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  Pomfret  Jerseys  and  making  their  purchases  there  to  save  the  heavy  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  which  they  encounter  in  making  wes  t  e r n  pur e 1  >a s e s.  If  in t c r c s t e d ,  send  for  catalog. 

POMFRET  JERSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

H  RIKERT,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  J.  W.  DANA,  North  Pomfret,  Vt.; 

P.  W.  LEONARD,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Sale  Committee:  D. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  12. — Eastern  meeting  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Woodstock, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  home  of  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree. 

Aug.  12-19. — Central  States  Fair  and 
Exposition,  Aui’ora,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  22-27. — Twin  State  Fair,  White 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

Aug.  23-27. — Bangor  Fair,  Bangor,  Me. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2. — Iowa  State  Fair,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Valley 
Fair,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  5-10. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  5-10. — Spokane  Interstate  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22. — National  Dairy  Exposi- 


DOGS 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Good  farm  homes  wanted  for  surplus  stock  grown 
Pedigreed  Collies.  Priced  $30.00. 
Glendale  Collie  Kennels  •  -  Boonton,  N.  J 

OAI  I  ir  nunc  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
I  III  I  1 1<  rl  rN  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
vvhLXU  X  VI  o  hail.eti  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

I,.  B.  WALTEU,  Enreka  Kennels,  Box  S58It,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem 
proper  culling.  Yes,  such  a  ram  will  add  phis,  Term. 

more  than  beauty.  He  will  eliminate  Nov.  16-25.— National  Grange,  annual 
those  loose,  hairy  fleeces  that  do  not  go  meeting,  Cleveland,  O  no. 
far  toward  paying  the  Winter’s  feed  bill, 
and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  this  is 
a  beautiful  part  of  it.  As  a  part  of  the 
flock  is  small  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  chance  to  improve  the  vigor  of  the 
flock  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  easily  possi¬ 
ble  for  E.  S.  A.  to  improve  the  vigor  of 
his  flock  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  its 
“beauty”  (and  what  is  more  pleasing  to 
look  at  than  a  uniform  flock  of  these 
woolly  money-makers?)  and  very  ma¬ 
terially  increase  his  profits  at  no  ulti¬ 
mate  cost.  From  his  description  of  the 
flock  it  is  safe  to  state  that  by  the  use 
of  good  rams  he  can  increase  the  average 
production  of  wool  2  lbs.  per  head  and 
add  to  the  average  weight  of  the  lambs 
at  four  months  at  least  10  lbs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  extra  wool  he  will  realize  a 
better  price  per  pound,  due  to  a  better 
and  more  uniform  quality  of  fiber.  The 
lambs  will  bring  a  higher  price  per 
pound  upon  the  market  because  of  their 
more  uniform  size  and  quality.  Buyers 
are  prone  to  pay  a  price  in  keeping  \v  ith 
the  quality  of  the  poorest  individuals,  and 
sometimes  this  amounts  to  several  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  case  of  wool  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  few  inferior  fleeces  to 
make  a  difference  of  ten  cents  per  pound 
in  the  average  price. 

Briefly,  E.  S.  A.  can,  by  the  use  of 
good  purebred  rams,  add  to  the  general 
vigor  of  his  flock  which  means  better 
lambs  and  more  of  them,  lambs  that  will 
give  him  a  flock,  which,  on  the  whole, 
will  better  stand  the  rigors  of  his  climate. 

Yes,  those  rams  will  add  more  than 
beauty;  they  will  add  50  per  cent  to  his 
profits  and  100  per  cent  to  his  pleasure 
in  handling  the  better  flock. 

Georgia.  J-  D-  fkickett. 


SWINE 


] 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ueftdy  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  read>  for  sei- 
Vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  Now  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


GUERNSEYS 


T™\l  IDrtPC  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
_1 _ J  U  IX  V/  \/ O  bveediue.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Sou  Merrltleld,  N.  Y. 

I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  II.  POST  ENSEN0RE,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBI5EB  | 

UROC  HOGi 


FOR  SALE- 2  DUR0C  SERVICE  BOARS 

Priced  right.  E.  J.  LINK  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  10-weeks  old,  6.00 


GUERNSEYS 

We  can  offer  yon  several  young  Bulls  ready  for  service 
that  are  by  an  outstanding  son  of  SQUELS  SLOGAN  out 
of  big  milking  dams.  At  most  reasonable  prices. 

Bull  calves  at  bargain  prices  by  this  same  bull  and 
others  by  Redvale  May-King,  an  outstanding  son  of  Lady 
Governors’  Chilmark,  from  heavy  milking  dams.  We 
can  also  interest  you  in  young  heifers  and  cows  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  best. 

Will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  on  your  needs. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  382  GREENWICH,  CONN. 


OAKS  DAIRY  FAIIM, 


Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


Large  BERKSHiRES  at  Highwood  * 

II.  C.  «fc  II.  J i.  II A  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
oung  bred  sows. 

Dundee*  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MEADOW 
GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  unexcelled  opportunity  to  purchase 
young  bulls  of  the  choicest  May  Rose  breeding. 
Grandsons  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  Langwater 
Horatious  and  Border  Raider  out  of  dams  with 
A .  R.  records  up  to  800  lbs.  Federal  accredited. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 


Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
ull6SI6r  WnllBS  pigs.NationalCliam. bloodlines. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOP DI.AN1)  FAlSM  Keimett  Square,  I*a 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 
CDDIATr  DirC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

A  Jtv J. i XI Vi  rlljS  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds.  $0.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

VV.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCAl.L,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass.  - 


xi  a,  w  ICC  Females,  10  mos.  old.  Puppies  12  weeks  old. 

tULLltj  TRACY  NEiSlI,  DeLnneey,  N.  Y. 

n  II-  D  _ the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
00 1 II 6  r  UppicScLOVKKNOOK  KENNELS,  Chambersburg, l‘a. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City.  l*a. 

«  ■  i  J  n  _  Make  great  watch  dogs,  pets, 

MlPnllPNl  rllQS  companions  and  farm  dogs. 
WlIGgJIlwl  U  I  UpO  dd  fashioned  black  and  tan. 

Males,  $10;  females,  $4.  Oscnr  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M  ” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  BE0.  BOORMAN  Mirathon.  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY* S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  W  a  Ith  am.  Mass. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  tight  unseen  at  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glemvood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w<  farms,  n  S.  ns  **..  Mils.,  ft 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

registereovCIDI  I II 12  Dill  I  P  From  heavy  milking  dams 
GUERNSEY  I  CflllLlnU  DULL0  May  Rose  Breeding. 

J>.  F.  McLennan,  811  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

q  Years  old  GUERNSEY  SERVICE  BULL  for  sale. 
0  A.  R.  Breeding.  Good  individual.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Price  reasonable.  BIRD’S  FARM,  Brldgefietd,  Conn. 

For  Practi-  PMCDIIOEV  Heifer  calves,  write  EDGEWOOD 
cally  Pure  UULIlPIOCI  IU111Y  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis. 


WILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Females  7.60 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


POLICE  PUPPIES — 15  wks.  old.  4  International  Cham¬ 
pions  and  11  Champions  in  these  puppies  pedigree. 
Farm  raised  and  used  to  children.  Males,  $40;  females, 
$30.  BIRCHWOODFARMCO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn. 

|snr,  n  it  n  Dandy  litter — Cocker  Spaniel  Pups, 
r  1 1 K  \  A  I  r.  Long  ears,  wavy  coat,  well  bred. 
A  VI*  Dfiaria  Males,  $10:  females,  SB.  ISquare 
deal.  Reference  R.  N.-Y.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 


FOR 
SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  §4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Stlem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$>5.35  each:  '8  to  9  weeks  $>5.75  each;  also  a 
few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  *7.00  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
to  your  approval. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


Protect  your 
property 
with  a 

GEO.  BOORMAN 


Bloodhound 


Few  choice 
A.K.C.  Reg. 
Pups. 

MARATHON,  N.  Y. 


$2.00;  males,  $5.00. 


Dam  English  Shepherd,  sire  a 
trained  Foxhound.  Females, 

C.  N  Y  E  -  Lakewood,  Pa. 


COON  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS  &  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Trained,  partly  trained  and  pups.  On  approval, 
your  the  judge.  Luke  Shore  Kennels,  lllmrod,  N.  t . 


Number  of  Signers  for 
Tuberculin  Test 

In  a  town  where  they  are  trying  to 
get  signers  to  test  for  tuberculosis,  is  it 
90  per  cent  of  cows  or  90  per  cent  of 
dairy  owners  that  it  takes  to  force  the 
test’  They  have  been  after  some  witn 
only  one  cow  and  most  of  those  who 
signed  have  very  small  dairies,  lhose 


COONHOUND  PUPS  -  .  . 

also  foxhounds  and  beagles.  2o  years  a  breeder 


on  this  farm. 


From  best  strains  in  America, 
_ _ i,1  beagles.  25  years  a  breeder 

F.  D.  HEYEN  -  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


TER  KIRKS. 
Dover,  Del. 


’OR  SALE  —  GRADE  FOX 
N.  M.  Yoder  R.  6 


WANTED — Young  male,  house  broken,  well  bred  Fox 
Terrier.  Good  ratter.  H.  BISSING.  Weil  Cornwall.  Conn. 


SWINE 


Large  type  f| 
Registered  U. 


G.  PIGS 


E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *4.35;  8  wks. 
old  *4.50.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  A  few  purebred  Chester  Whites,  *6.50 
each.  Keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


10  large  2 -year-olds 

8  large  HOLSTEIN  REGISTERED  COWS, 

springers,  T.  B.  tested. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


CAT  U  Registered  Shorpshire  ram 
r  1  J  rC  ^  g  f*  lambs  from  the  Cooperstown 
*  W  v/ajju  Wardwell  stock,  $20.00. 
George  Cary,  Boston  Hill  Farm,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
with  two  thousand  Yearling 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  for  hot 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  II.  BRAGG  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRING  PIGS 


perfect  hog  aud 


$66 -  —  -  -  .  ,  ,  . 

pairs,  no  akin.  Yearling  herd  boar, 
sure  breeder,  $70.  , 

VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  No.  1,  Middlesex,  N. 


FOR  SAFE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old.  $4.25  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each. 
411  good  growtliy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149.  < 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00. 
4  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows.  2  months  old,  $7.00each.  Ship  any  n  urn  per  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  OAlLEr.Lcxinglen.  Miss  ,  Tel  1085 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  aud  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs — taking  orders  only  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE.  PA. 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Pair  of  Registered  BLACK  PERCHERONS 

sound,  no  akin,  Stallion  Two,  Mare  Three  and  bred. 
Price,  $600.  Two-year-old  gelding,  perfect  built, 
weight,  1,800  lbs.— $175.  Yearling  mare,  extra  good — 
$135.  Pair  of  5  months  old  colts — $150. 

VERNON  LAFLER.  R.  No.  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


FOR  DOES  Bred  to  treshen  in  Nov- 


SALE 
Abram  B.  Thomas 


$20.00  to  $30.00. 

New  Danville,  Pa. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIII1I1IIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIII 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  YOUR 
CORN 
WITH  A 


SPRING  was  late.  Early 
summer  cold  and  rainy. 
But  corn  is  coming’  fine  now. 
Make  the  most  out  of  it.  Put 
it  in  a  Unadilla. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on 
short  notice,  any  size  in  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  on  leading  dairy  farms.  It 
is  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
easiest  and  safest  silo  to  use. 

Act  now!  Get  all  you  can 
out  of  this  season’s  crop.  Or¬ 
der  your  Unadilla  and  have 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
erect  it  before  the  need  for  it 
is  on  you. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  delivery, 
or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on  easy 
time  payments.  Write  for  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Box 


FARQUHAR 


INCREASE  PROFITS# 

The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains  every 
modem  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger 
— can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
on  hillside — and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

IV c  also  build  the  " Success  Junior /'  the  plow 
type  digger  for  the  tmaller  grower — the 
average  farmer’s  choice.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tent  to  any  grower . 

A.RFARQUHARCO.,Limite( 

YORK, PA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  Ona  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  504  Westerville,  Ohio 


i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
suaramee  editorial  pase. 

-*■  —— 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

*-  11  ~  — - - 


The  Feeder  and  the  Cattle 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regarding  the  feasibility  of  feeding 
beef  cattle  for  profit  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  so  far  have  noticed  that  the 
two  elements  of  profitable  feeding  have 
not  been  spoken  of. 

The  first,  and  by  far  most  important, 
is  the  man  who  does  the  feeding  and  has 
the  care  of  the  cattle.  There  is  no  class 
of  labor  today  where  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  his  job  more  important  than  that 
of  feeding  cattle.  He  must  first  have 
certain  characteristics  which  fit  him  for 
the  place — patience,  observation  and  a 
willingness  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  job  are  absolutely  necessary.  He 
must  then  have  experience  in  that  line, 
and  know  how  to  feed ;  should  he  take  a 
bunch  of  cattle  off  pasture,  put  them  in 
the  barn  or  feed  lot,  and  put  them  on 
grain,  he  must  know  that  it  takes  time 
to  get  them  on  full  feed,  and  unless  he 
takes  time  there  will  be  a  loss  before  he 
is  done.  He  must  be  able  to  go  among 
the  herd  and  pick  out  those  that  will 
never  take  on  beef  profitably,  and  throw 
them  out.  Just  as  many  dairy  herds  are 
made  unprofitable  by  poor  milkers,  so 
are  many  feed  yards  feeding  steers  or 
heifers  that  never  will  pay,  that  are  so 
built  that  they  cannot  make  proper  use 
of  what  they  eat,  and  they  ai’e  the  profit- 
takers.  The  man  who  cannot  point  out 
such  stuff  is  a  misfit  when  he  enters  the 
feeding  business.  The  efficient  feeder  can 
tell  the  moment  an  animal  is  off  its  feed, 
and  removes  it  from  the  lot  until  it  is 
back  to  normal.  If  he  does  not  he  often 
loses  more  on  that  animal  in  two  weeks 
than  he  can  possibly  put  on  the  rest.  He 
never  allows  a  dog  or  a  stranger  in  his 
feed  lot.  Cattle  are  the  most  nervous 
and  sensitive  of  any  animals  on  the  farm, 
and  let  a  dog,  and  in  many  cases,  a 
strange  person  enter  a  feed  lot  and  that 
day’s  feed  is  thrown  away.  The  cattle 
become  uneasy  and  excited,  will  not  eat 
as  they  should,  and  I  have  seen  good 
steers  show  the  effects  of  a  dog  being  al¬ 
lowed  merely  to  enter  the  yard,  for  twTo 
days. 

Cattle  feeding  is  a  science ;  efficient 
feeders  are  rare,  but  a  green  hand  should 
not  attempt  to  feed  if  he  is  looking  for 
profit.  Then  one  must  look  at  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
of  pasture  land  are  lying  idle  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Such  land  can  be 
bought  for  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre.  As 
a  rule  grain  cannot  be  grown  very  profit¬ 
ably  in  such  localities,  but  still  it  can  be 
grown  with  less  expense  than  it  can  be 
bought.  In  such  localities  the  feeder 
should  make  all  the  meat  possible  out  of 
hay  and  pasture.  To  do  this  he  should 
get  February  and  March  calves  that  have 
been  pushed  from  the  start  and  are  prime 
stuff  when  pasture  comes.  Run  them  on 
pasture  until  Fall  (not  too  late),  put 
them  in  a  warm  barn  and  feed  good  hay 
and  reasonable  amount  of  either  corn  or 
barley  until  pasture  comes  again,  put 
them  on  good  pasture  until  early  Fall,  put 
them  in  warm  barn  and  feed  best  of  hay 
and  grain,  beginning  very  light  on  grain, 
gradually  increasing  until  you  have  them 
on  full  feed,  which  will  take  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Now  change  to  poor  hay 
and  feed  all  the  grain  (preferably  corn) 
they  will  eat  for  four  months,  and  you 
will  have  some  prime  stuff  that  will  bring 
good  prices  and  clear  some  money  for 
you.  Put  a  good  75-lb.  shote  behind  two 
cattle  if  you,  are  feeding  for  profit.  Re¬ 
member  these  few  points ' 

Fat  cattle  require  as  good  care  as  dairy 
cows ;  a  cat-hipped,  hollow-pouched,  sun- 
fish-shaped  animal  has  no  place  in  a  feed 
yard,  neither  has  a  dog  or  a  stranger. 

Feed  your  cattle  good  hay  while  feed¬ 
ing  light  on  grains,  then  when  you  get 
them  on  full  grain  feed  give  the  poorest 
hay  you  have.  Straw  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  then,  as  they  only  need  a  little 
filling.  If  you  feed  good  hay  they  will 
not  eat  enough  grain,  and  the  last  four 
months  the  main  object  is  to  get  them  to 
eat  all  the  grain  possible.  Watch  them 
closely,  and  as  soon  as  one  shows  the 
least  inclination  to  eat  light  take  him 
out  of  the  yard,  put  him  entii-ely  by  him¬ 
self,  and  leave  him  without  feed  24  hours. 


Then  offer  him  a  light  feed  and  if  he  is 
ready  for  it  let  him  have  it,  and  in  12 
hours  put  him  back  with  the  rest. 

But  feeding  for  a  profit  depends  much 
more  on  the  man  who  does  the  feeding 
than  it  does  on  the  price  of  feed.  I  had 
a  man  with  me  several  years  who  would 
feed  corn  that  cost  COc  a  bushel  to  cattle 
that  sold  at  $5.50  per  cwt.  live,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  shipping  400  miles,  and 
showed  a  good  profit,  while  others  went 
completely  broke,  but  he  practically  lived 
with  them.  He  knew  the  peculiarities 
of  everyone  and  he  humored  them.  They 
were  like  children  to  him.  He  had  the 
science  of  feeding  cattle  down  fine,  and 
he  could  feed  at  a  profit.  He  never  asked 
what  grain  cost  or  what  beef  cattle  were 
worth.  What  he  watched  was  to  see  that 
the  grain  he  fed  made  beef  and  pork,  and 
he  made  it  do  it,  and  it  paid.  E.  F.  obb. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Manure  Pile  and  Dairy 
Farm 

Would  you  inform  me  about  the  law 
pertaining  to  distance  of  a  manure  pile 
from  a  dairy  barn?  I  could  not  carry 
away  all  the  manure  this  Spring  because 
of  weather  conditions  here.  I  have  about 
100  loads  of  manure  in  the  cowyard,  50 
ft.  distant  from  dairy  barn.  The  cow- 
yard  is  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  The 
manure  pile  is  well  cleaned  around  and 
piled,  with  a  fence  around  it.  My  milk 
is  going  to  a  city  near  by.  The  health 
inspectors  were  here  and  gave  me  10  days 
to  draw  the  manure  out,  but  I  have  no 
place  on  the  fields  to  put  it  until  I  har¬ 
vest  the  oats,  and  that  will  not  be  for 
a  month.  They  told  me  if  I  did  not 
draw  the  manure  in  10  days  I  could  not 
sell  my  milk.  My  only  income  is  from 
the  dairy.  Everyone  is  busy  haying,  and 
we  cannot  get  help  for  any  money.  In 
a  case  like  this  a  law  will  not  give  a 
man  time  and  a  chance  to  do  his  work 
at  a  convenient  time,  but  allows  a  milk 
inspector  to  come  and  have  his  way 
and  put  a  man  out  of  business.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  could  be  done. 

New  York.  f.  k. 

The  regulation  under  which  you  are 
ordered  to  remove  this  manure  pile  is 
probably  one  of  the  city  health  depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
conditions  under  which  milk  sold  in  the 
city  shall  be  produced.  Such  regulations 
commonly  fix  100  ft.  as  the  distance  to 
which  manure  shall  be  removed  from  the 
dairy  barn.  The  new  sanitary  code  of 
the  State,  which  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1928,  prescribes  that  “Manure 
shall  be  removed  from  stables  at  least 
once  daily  and  so  disposed  of  that  the 
cows  will  not  have  access  to.”  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  local  municipality 
from  making  other  regulations,  however, 
provided  that  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  State’s  laws.  Under  the  conditions 
which  you  describe  the  manure  pile  is, 
of  course,  not  detrimental  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clean  milk,  and  common  sense 
would  dictate  that  any  needed  amount  of 
time  should  be  given  for  its  removal. 
Arbitrary  regulations  arbitrarily  enforced 
are  the  cause  of  much  needless  friction 
that  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
judgment  and  tact.  It  is  probably  too 
much  to  expect  that  these  qualities  shall 
be  held  by  all  of  the  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  inspectors  of  one  kind  and  another 
that  the  public  is  providing  funds  for. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dissatisfied  Buyer  of  Cow 

I  bought  a  registered  Ayrshire  at  a 
sale  a  short  time  ago.  The  owner  gave 
me  the  papers,  but  the  sale  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  them.  Whose  place  is  it  to  have 
these  papers  made  out  to  date  and  re¬ 
corded?  Thei'e  was  no  verbal  agreement 
of  any  kind  concerning  the  papers.  When 
I  bought  this  Ayrshire  at  sale  she  was 
represented  to  me  as  giving  25  lbs.  at  a 
milking,  but  she  has  never  come  near  it. 
I  think  she  was  not  milked  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  sale.  Is  there  any  way  I  can 
get  an  adjustment?  She  certainly  is  not 
what  she  was  represented  to  be  by  the 
owner  and  auctioneer.  J.  V.  M. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  we 
would  say  it  was  your  duty  to  get  your 
registry  papers  recorded.  If  the  cow  was 
not  as  reperesented  and  you  have  suffered 
damages  thereby  and  you  can  prove  that 
the  representations  were  false  and  known 
to  be  false  by  the  party ;  that  you  acted 
on  those  representations  to  your  damage, 
you  then  would  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
damages  you  actually  suffered.  N.  T. 


Traveler  (who  has  missed  his  con¬ 
nection)  :  “Which  is  the  best  hotel  in  the 
town?”  Irish  Porter:  “There  are  some 
that  prefers  the  Railway  Hotel,  and 
there  are  some  that  prefers  the  Imperial, 
but  whichever  of  the  two  you  go  to, 
you’ll  lie  awake  all  night  wishing  you’d 
gone  to  the  other.” — Credit  Lost. 


STILL  TIME 

to  get  your 

CRAINE-BUILT 

SILO 

for  This  Year’s 
Corn 

Wood  Stave,  Tile  or  Craine 
Triple  Wall— 

Whatever  your  choice,  you 
can  get  a  Craine-built  Silo 
and  have  it  up  in  time  to 
save  this  year’s  corn  ! 

In  spite  of  a  poor  start,  the  crop 
now  looks  good.  If  you  need 
a  silo,  and  want  to  make  it 
earn  feed-profits  this  winter — 
we  suggest  you  place  your  or¬ 
der  now.  Craine-built  Silos,  all 
ready  for  immediate  erection 
can  be  shipped 
at  once. 

Write  us  today. 
Tell  us  your 
needs.  We  will 
see  that  you  get 
prompt  action. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

Box  600-1 

NORWICH,  N.Y. 


THE  CRAINE  UNE 


Make  This  10  Day  Test 

Try  Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  for  10 
days.  Pour  your  milk  through  an  ordinary  strainer 
and  note  the  amount  of  dirt  and  sediment  re¬ 
moved.  Then  pour  the  same  milk  through  a  PURITY 
Strainer  and  see  all  the  dirt  it  gets  that  the  first  strainer 
did  not  get.  It’s  the  only  strainer 
made  that  gets  ALL  the  dirt, 
dust  and  sediment.  Made  in 
10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 
Write  today  for  the  10 
Day  Trial  Offer  and 
prices. 

PURITY 
STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A  7 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

afj&i 

jhri£/ii£am,  cream 

SEPARATO 

Free  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-T,  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y.t  or 
Box  28-T,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


iimimimmimmmmmiimmmmmiu 


'TMIE  SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK 
shows  the  frocks  the  smartly  dressed 
women  of  New  York  will  wear.  How 
they  will  dress  their  hair;  what  hats 
they  will  wear  and  what  shoes.  Send  10 
cents  to  Pattern  Depai*tment,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and 


e  s 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  continued  heavy  movement  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore  districts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  caused  the 
New  Jersey  growers  to  put  off  digging 
extensively  for  another  week,  but  with 
a  strengthening  market  harvesting  will 
now  continue  rapidly.  The  Philadelphia 
market  in  general  was  dull  and  weak  at 
around  $2.25  a  sack  of  150  lbs.,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  the^demand 
improved  and  prices  advanced  25  to  50c 
a  sack.  Nearby  %-bushel  baskets  have 
been  selling  for  about  65c,  and  Virginia 
Cobblers  ranged  $2  to  $2.50  a  barrel.  The 
onion  market  was  weak  with  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  trade  for  the  local 
product,  and  there  were  also  plenty  of 
Spanish  grown  onions  available.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  York  Yellows  have 
been  bringing  around  $2  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  commanding  good 
prices,  Georgia  barrels  selling  up  to  $7. 
The  tomato  market  has  been  holding  up 
well  until  just  recently  when  prices  de¬ 
clined  under  more  liberal  arrivals.  The 
middle  of  July  %-busliel  baskets  of  New 
Jersey  tomatoes  were  bringing  around  $4. 
By  August  1  they  were  down  to  $1  to 
$1.50  a  basket,  but  that  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  fairly  good  price  for  the  season. 

It  is  50  to  75c  a  basket  higher  than  was 
being  received  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
The  lettuce  market  has  been  working  up¬ 
ward  with  New  York  crates  Big  Boston 
type  selling  $2  to  $2.75,  a  jump  of  $1.50 
a  crate  within  a  week,  while  western  Ice- 
berg  found  a  ready  market  at  $4  to  $6 
per  crate  of  four  to  five-dozen  heads.  Peas 
held  up  well.  York  States  working  out  at 
$2.35  to  $2.65  a  bushel.  Lima  beans  sell 
well  at  $2  to  $3  a  bushel.  Apples  were 
in  fair  demand  at  50c  to  $1  per  %-bushel 
basket,  with  Delaware  and  Maryland 
Duchess  and  Gravenstein  selling  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  bushel.  The  peach  market  has 
been  in  a  healthy  condition  with  Georgia 
about  cleaned  up  and  North  Carolina  s 
season  on  the  wane.  Elberta  peaches  in 
six-basket  carriers  sold  up  to  $4.50,  while 
New  Jersey  Carmans  in  16-quart  baskets 
ranged  $2  '  to  $2.25.  A  few  New  York 
State  cherries  continue  to  arrive,  both 
red  sour  and  black  sweet  moving  at 
around  75c  per  four-cjuart  climax  basket. 
Blackberries  advanced  during  the  week  to 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  32-quart  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fine  fresh  eggs  were  in  demand  but 
offerings  of  such  were  rather  light. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  28c  a  dozen, 
and  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
in  cases  average  31c,  and  some  very  fancy 
stock  for  carton  trade  sold  as  high  as  obc. 
Eggs  showing  the  effects  of  heat  moved 
very  slowly,  with  fresh  seconds  selling 
22  to  23c  a  dozen,  the  same  prices  quoted 
for  seconds  two  weeks  ago.  Egg  receipts 
for  the  month  of  July  were  118,681  cases 
according  to  government  reports,  a  de¬ 
crease  from  158,548  cases,  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  June.  Minnesota  was  the  larg¬ 
est  contributor  with  24,700  cases  and 
was  the  only  State  to  show  a  material 
increase  over  the  June  receipts.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  for  the  entire 
country  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  showed  10,5o4,000 
cases  on  hand  on  July  1  compared  with 
9,133,000  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  But  in  Philadelphia  there  were  over 
1,111,000  cases  on  hand  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  an  increase  over  last  year  on  the 
same  date  of  only  15,200  cases. 

Fairly  liberal  offerings  of  live  fowl 
caused  prices  to  drop  slightly  on  a  quiet 
market.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  moved 
at  26  to  27c  a  lb.,  mixed  colors  at  24  to 
25c,  and  Leghorn  fowl  ranged  16  to  20c 
as  to  quality.  Live  broilers  are  also  low¬ 
er,  prices  dropping  about  2c  a  lb.  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  2-lb.  sizes  or  over 
averaging  about  35c  at  the  revised  prices. 
Smaller  sizes  ranged  downward  to  28  to 
30c  a  lb.  Rhode  Island  Red  broilers 
ranged  23  to  32c  as  to  size,  and  Leghorns 
including  all  sizes  brought  from  21  to 
27c.  White  Pekin  ducks  were  quoted  at 
18  to  20c,  and  old  ducks  14  to  15c  a  lb. 
Receipts  of  dressed  fowl  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  month  of  July  equaled  1,398,- 
000  lbs.,  the  majority  of  which  arrived 
from  the  Middle  Western  States.  Only 
about  200,000  lbs.  were  received  from  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  The  receipts 
of  fresh-killed  fowl  have  been  light,  and 
prices  advanced  lc  a  lb.  to  26  to  2S_c  on 
heavy  barreled-packed  fowl,  with  light¬ 
weight  stock  selling  slowly  at  18  to  19c. 
Fancy  large  sized  nearby  broilers  were 
quickly  cleaned  up  at  35  to  36c  a  lb. — 
3c  advance  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Ducklings  were  quoted  at  24c,  and  old 
roosters  were  steadily  held  at  18  to  19c 
a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  was  quiet  and 
prices  show  little  change.  No.  2  Timothy 
averaged  $18  a  ton  and  No.  1  Timothy 
ranged  $19  to  $20  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  has  been  selling  for  about  $17.25. 
Straight  rye  straw  continues  to  bring  bet¬ 
ter  prices'  than  Timothy  hay,  $21.50  to 
$22.50  a  ton  and  there  has  been  a  fair 
request  for  wjieat  straw  at  $13  to  $14  a 
ton.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 
Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c ;  duck 
eggs,  45c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  24 
ozs.  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 

5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices  :  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 

8c ;  beets,  2  bchs,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  4c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ; 
celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb., 

5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  ;  pk.,  35c  ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c ;  green  peas,  4  qts.,  25c ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  straw¬ 
berries,  home-grown,  qt.,  35c ;  tomatoes, 
home-grown,  2  lbs.  30c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  greese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37e. 

Live  Poultry. —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh  ham, 
home-grown,  lb.,  35c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
10c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mut¬ 
ton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35e ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c popcorn, 
lb.,  12c ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  ;  strawberry  plants,  100, 
75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood. 
cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  18  to  29c ;  dressed,  lb. ,^40 
to  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c; 
butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  wholesale,  33c;  re¬ 
tail,  35  to  38c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  40c ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50;  bu.,  $4;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  peas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.45  to 
$1.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  peppers,  qt.,  40c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  qt.,  40c; 
bu.,  $10  to  $12 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Black  caps,  qt.,  25c ;  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  cherries,  crate,  $5.50 ;  Co¬ 
lumbia  berries,  qt.,  25c  ;  crate,  $6.50  ;  cur¬ 
rants,  crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $8 ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  25  to  30c ; 
crate,  $8. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  1< 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$15  to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  green,  bskt.  $1  to  $1.25;  beets, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75  to  80c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  h.li., 
doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green  corn,  doz.,  50 
to  60c;  green  peas,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c* :  lettuce,  outdoor,  doz.  heads,  20 
to  25c ;  Boston,  h.h.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  green, 
pk.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  14-qt.  bskt,  60 
to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ; 
white,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  40c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12  lbs..  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  outdoor,  12_lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  harvest,  bskt,  90c  to 
$1 ;  cherries,  black,  sweet,  lb.,  ISc ;  sour, 
red,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  currants,  red,  lb.,  8 
to  10c;  black,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  peaches,  bskt,  50  to 
75c ;  raspberries,  black,  crate,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  qt.,  22  to  25c ;  red,  crate,  $7  to  $8.50 ; 
red,  pt.,  14  to  18c ;  purple,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  qt.,  16  to  ISc. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25c ;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c :  _light,  lb.,  25c ; 
roosters,  old.  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
30  to  34c;  doz.,  small  lots,  35c;  butter, 


country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Broilers . 

. 23  @ 
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Roosters  . 
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Ducks  . 
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Geese  . 
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Tame  rabbits  . 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  higher,  while  potatoes 
are  a  little  lower.  Fruit  supplies  are 
mostly  moderate. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c;  tubs, 
42  to  45c ;  dairy,  38  to  43c.  __  Cheese, 
easy ;  daisies,  new  flats,  24  to  25c ;  long¬ 
horn,  25  to  26c ;  limburger,  29  to  30c ; 
lfiock  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  higher;  hennery, 
32  to  35c ;  State,  western  candled,  28 
to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  fowls,  25  to  30c ; 
old  roosters,  19  to  20c ;  chickens,  26  to 
31e ;  capons,  33  to  36c ;  ducks,  27  to  29c ; 
broilers,  35  to  36c.  Live  poultry,  easy ; 
fowls,  18  to  24c ;  chickens,  20  to  25c ; 
broilers,  28  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17e ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Del.  Transparent,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Williams,  red,  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
easy,  Va.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.35;  Md.,  $2.25; 
N.  J.,  150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $2.85.  Sweets, 
Ga..  bbl.,  $4  to  $8. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25.  Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt., 
65  to  75c.  Currants,  qt.,  12  to  20c. 
Gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to  18c.  Grapes,  Cal., 
Malagas,  24-lb.  box,  $3  to  $3.25.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  27c.  Peaches,  Ga., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  S.  C.,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$4.  Raspberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c.  Water¬ 
melons,  each,  25  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  slow ; 
Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  Mass.,  cwt.,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ; 
green,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  home-grown,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40e ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to 
65c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.  30  to  40c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  bch,  35 
to  50c :  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  cucumbers, 
Md.,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg.  85e  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  peas,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  squash,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  tomatoes.  4-qt.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb, 
20  to  25c ;  dark.  14  to  15c.  Maple  syrup, 
light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  dark,  $1.40 
to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
$18  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  $39.50 ;  standard 
middlings,  $37.50 ;  red-dog,  $48.50 :  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36.75 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46.50 ;  hominy, 
$37.50 ;  gluten,  $36.50 ;  oat  feed,  $12.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . . ^ 

Roosters  . 14  @ 

Fowls  . 18  @ 

Fucks  . 18@ 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 40 @ 

6-8  lbs . 34  @ 

Culls  . 30 

Turkeys,  young . 44 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  .  1.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.25 @12.25 

Bulls  .  6.50  @  7.50 

Cows  .  4.00 @  7.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.50 @16.50 

Culls  .  8.50@  9.00 

Sheep  . 5.50@  6.50 

Bambs  . 11.00@14.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 


■$0.34@$0.37 

.20  @ 

.30 

•14@ 

.19 

.  .18@ 

.30 

.  .18@ 

.24 

.  .40  @ 

.46 

.  .34  @ 

.38 

.  .30  @ 

.32 

.  .44  @ 

.46 

.  .25  @ 

.32  , 

.  .40  @ 

.50 

.  2.50@ 

3.00 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

Culls  . 10( 


.14 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$0.90 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75  @ 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@ 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75  @ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@ 

Eggplants,  bu .  1,50@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00 @14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@ 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00  @ 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40 @ 

Okra,  bu . 1.00@ 

Onions,  bu .  1.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.75@ 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@ 

Peppers,  bu . 75 @ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.00 @ 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00@ 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@ 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@ 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1.00  @ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  2.00 @ 

Turnips,  new,  white,  bu . 50 @ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 


1.00 

5.00 

1.25 

1.50 

2.50 


3.00 

4.00 

.75 

3.50 
2.75 

2.25 

4.25 

2.50 
4.00 
2.00 

1.25 

3.25 
3.00 
4.00 

1.25 
3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.25 

Watermelons,  car  .  125 @  510 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.50  @  4.75 

Peaches,  So.,  crate  .  2.00@  3.50 

Nearby,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10  @  .22 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15 @  .55 

Raspberries,  pt . 08@  .18 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . .  .35  @  .85 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $2.00@$2.75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50 @  2.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  2.00  @  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2  . 19.00 @21. 00 

No.  3 . . . 18.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 34.00 @25.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  4,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  August :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.16 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41% 


Extra,  92  score . 40%®  .40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .3S  @  .40 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37  @  .37% 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .36 

Ladles  . 33%  @  .37% 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .32 

Centralized . 3S  @  .39% 

Renovated  . 37  %@  .38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 42%  @  .43 

Extra  .  .42 

Firsts  . 38%  @  .41 

Seconds . 37  %  @  .3S 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27%@$0.2S% 

Average  run . 25  @  .26% 

Lower  grades . 21  @  .23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 24%  @  .25 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  .$0.3S  @$0.40 

Average  extras . 35  @  .37 

Extra  firsts . 30  @  .33 

Firsts  .  -28 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .30  @  .37 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 35  @  .37 

Gathered,  best . 29  @  .31 

Common  to  good . 20  @  .24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.2S 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.49% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.62% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 87 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 30@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . . .  .05  @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb.  . . . . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20  @  .40 

Muskmelons,  each . 10 @  .15 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10 @  .15 

Blackberries,  qt . 15  @  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .75 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing.  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing, 
35  to  36c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  43 
to  44c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  38 
to  40c;  quarter  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c. 
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Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


$ 

Loss  of  Plumage;  Feeding 
for  Large  Eggs 

1.  My  liens  are  getting:  bald.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  and  the  cure. 
There  are  no  mites  or  lice  and  hens  are 
laying.  I  have  greased. the  heads  of  some 
of  them,  but  this  has  not  helped.  2. 
Would  you  advise  what  to  feed  for  large 
eggs?  These  are  Rocks  and  quite  large 
hens,  but  eggs  are  not  very  large.  I  feed 
sour  milk,  sci-atch  feed  and  oats,  also 
keep  mash  before  them  all  the  time  and 
let  them  out  of  their  yard  an  hour  or  so 
before  dusk.  MRS.  c.  A.  H. 

'Newton,  Conn. 

1.  Probably  the  depluming  mite  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  baldness.  _  Grease  the 
bald  spots  with  sulphur  ointment  well 
rubbed  in  and  await  the  growth  of  new 
feathers.  2.  There  is  no  special  food  that 
will  produce  large  eggs.  The  size  of  the 
egg  is  determined  by  the  breed  and  strain 
of  the  fowl.  It  may  be  increased  by  se¬ 
lection  in  breeding  over  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  generations,  using  only  eggs  for 
hatching  from  hens  that  lay  large  eggs. 
Where  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  point, 
the  size  of  the  eggs  produced  is  very  apt 
to  deteriorate.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg  Records;  Keeping  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  record  of  50  hens 
for  laying  one  year?  What  would  you 
figure  50  good  laying  hens  would  lay  in 
12  months?  I  would  also  like  to  know 
how  long  eggs  will  keep  in  preservo? 

Delhi,  N.  Y.  H.  s. 

The  records  of  over  12,000  birds  at 
the  Storrs,  Conn.,  egg-laying  contests 
show  that  birds  under  artificial  lights 
may  be  expected  to  produce  about  168 
eggs  er  year ;  without  lights,  about  169 
eggs  each.  The  birds  in  these  contests 
were,  of  course,  selected  and  fed  in  the 
best  manner  known  to  the  managers  but 
these  figures  need  not  be  considered  be¬ 
yond  the  capabilities  of  any  well-bred  and 
well-cared-for  flock  of  50. 

I  do  not  know  what  “preservo”  is,  but 
presume  that  it  is  water  glass,  the  com¬ 
monly  used  preservative  for  eggs.  Eggs 
that  "are  fresh  when  put  down  in  this 
solution  and  kept  in  a  suitable  place 
should  remain  good  for  at  least  a  year, 
though  they  will  gradually  lose  body  and 
become  less  desirable.  An  egg  that  is  not 
absolutely  fresh  when  placed  in  the  so¬ 
lution  will  not  improve  while  being  held. 
Infertile  eggs  will  keep  better  than  fer¬ 
tile  ones.  M.  B.  D. 


Inducing  an  Early  Molt 

Is  there  a  way  to  make  hens  molt  now 
while  eggs  are  cheap  and  lay  earlier  in 
the  Fall?  Would  it  throw  them  into  a 
molt  if  I  stop  feeding  egg  mash,  or  will 
they  molt  longer?  I  have  heard  several 
poultry  raisers  say  they  make  their  hens 
molt  early  and  then  they  start  laying 
earlier,  but  they  do  not  tell  how  they  do 
this.  T- 

Ohio. 

Yes,  hens  may  be  made  to  molt  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  feed,  in  fact,  to  keep 
from  inducing  at  least  a  partial  molt  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  professional 
poultryman  who  forces  his  hens  to  the 
limit  of  production  when  eggs  are  high. 
Removing  their  mash  in  midsummer 
would  undoubtedly  cause  them  to  molt, 
but  it  would  not  make  them  molt  quick¬ 
ly  and  renew  their  plumage  in  time  to 
begin  laying  in  late  Fall.  Such  inter¬ 
ference  with  natural  molting  has  not  been 
found  to  be  advisable,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  poultrymen  you  quote  as  say- 
irg  that  they  induce  an  early  molt,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  early  Winter  laying,  are  to  be 
quite  credited  in  the  statement. 

M.  B.  D. 


Reversion  in  Plumage 

I  have  a  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
supposed  to  be  of  a  famous  strain.  They 
are  wonderful  layers,  have  had  17  eggs 
from  as  many  pullets  during  coldest  days 
and  they  are  still  all  and  more  than  the 
breeder  claimed  for  them.  I  have  hatched 
a  number  of  chicks  from  these  birds,  one 
whose  head  was  black  when  hatched,  an¬ 
other  is  coal  black  entirely.  Could  you 
inform  me  as  to  the  cause  of  this?  Can 
these  be  what  is  some  times  called  sports? 

New  York.  w.  j.  r. 

Almost  any  variation  from  the  normal 
type  may  occur  as  a  sport  or  “throw¬ 
back.”  Black  feathers  frequently  occur 
in  breeds  of  white  fowls,  but  a  coal  black 
bird  is  an  unusual  sight.  A  reversion  to 
the  color  of  some  ancestor  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  unusual  markings,  how¬ 
ever,  all  breeds  having  more  or  less  mixed 
blood  in  their  makeup.  M.  B.  D. 


Too  Much  Grain;  Small 
Eggs 

How  much  grain  should  100  hens  have 
when  on  free  range  this  time  of  year? 
We  have  about  130,  and  are  feeding  them 
a  16-quart  pail  full  of  scratch  feed  twice 
a  day.  Feed  lies  on  the  ground  about 
half  the  day  before  they  get  it-  all  eaten. 


Fc&  about  four  years  now  eggs  have  been 
running  small.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  cause  of  this?  We  have  about  half 
White  Leghorns,  the  remainder  Barred 
Rocks.  MRS.  E.  M. 

Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

Thirty  quarts  of  grain  daily  to  130 
hens  upon  free  range  would  certainly  be 
a  pretty  extravagant  allowance ;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  slow  in  eating  it 
up.  There  is  no  exact  amount  that  should 
be  fed,  as  much  depends  upon  what  other 
food  they  get.  Give  at  each  meal,  how¬ 
ever,  only  what  they  will  readily  clean  up, 
leaving  none  upon  the  ground.  The 
amounts  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  but 
will  be  easily  adjusted  by  the  feeder  to 
the  appetites  of  the  birds.  A  hen  should 
have  all  that  she  will  eat,  but  none  to 
waste.  If  she  leaves  part  of  her  grain 
upon  the  ground,  she  is  being  overfed. 
The  size  of  the  egg  is  governed  largely 
by  the  breed  and  strain  of  fowls.  Some 
breeds  lay  larger  eggs  than  others  and 
some  strains  within  a  breed  have  been 
made  through  selection  of  large  eggs  for 
hatching  to  produce  eggs  of  exceptional 
size.  Continued  hatching,  year  after  year, 
from  either  large  or  small  eggs  would,  in 
time,  produce  a  flock  laying  the  kind  of 
egg  selected.  Lack  of  attention  to  the 
size  of  eggs  hatched  will  gradually  pro¬ 
duce  deterioration  in  the  product  of  the 
flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Mash  Hopper  for  Baby 
Chicks 

How  should  a  homemade  mash  hopper 
for  baby  chicks  be  constructed?  J.  R. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

M$ke  a  V-shaped  trough  as  long  as  de¬ 
sired  and  complete  the  upper  edges  of  the 
two  sides  by  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  that 
will  overhang  for  an  inch  or  two  inside 
the  trough.  This  overhang  will  catch  the 
feed  that  the  chicks  attempt  to  scratch 
out  and  make  it  fall  back  into  the  trough. 
This  is  the  simplest  form  of  chick  feeder 
that  I  know  of,  works  very  satisfactorily 
and  is  easily  made  and  kept  clean.  An¬ 
other  feeding  device  may  be  made  for 
very  little  chicks  by  taking  a  shallow  box 
and  cutting  hardware  cloth  to  a  size  that 
will  permit  a  section  of  it  to  fit  loosely 
within  the  box  on  top  of  the  feed.  As 
the  chicks  eat  the  mash  through  the 
meshes  of  the  hardware  cloth,  the  latter 
will  follow  the  feed  down.  There  will  be 
little  Avaste  with  this  device  as  the  chicks 
cannot  scratch  the  ground  grain  out  of 
the  box.  Do  not  make  the  sides  of  the 
box  high  enough  to  permit  the  chicks  to 
pack  into  it  and  smother.  Four  or  five 
inches  is  high  enough  for  small  chicks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hay  As  Litter 

I  have  an  ample  supply  of  hay.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  use  it  as  litter  for  poul¬ 
try  ?  A.  L.  R. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  clean 
hay,  free  from  mold  for  poultry-house  lit¬ 
ter.  Musty  hay  may  be  dangerous,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  likely  to  hold  fungous 
growths  that  may  attach  themselves  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  birds’  res¬ 
piratory  organs  and  produce  inflammation 
and  death.  Any  prejudice  against  hay  in 
the  poultry-house  is  likely  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  use  of  moldy  or  musty 
hay  as  litter,  and  such  prejudice  is  jus¬ 
tified.  M.  B.  D. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  S8-100 
BARRED  ROCKS.  $8-100-REDS,  S8-100 
WHITE  ROCKS,  S1 1-100— HEAVY  MIXED, 
$7.50 — LIGHT,  $7.00-100.  All  number 
one  chicks.  100#  live  delivery  gua  ran  teed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  hundred 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


3  ULSH’S 


CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN'S  STRAIN” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  8c;  I!. 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS-  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


n  \  DV  mirvc  Husky,  Pure  bred  Barred 
DtlD  I  tmtnS  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


FA|RM  RA|NGE 
S.C.  Wh.  Leghorn 
MATURED 


PULLETS 


At  $1.00  to  $2.00  each 
YATES  FARMS.  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 


PHI  I  FT<1  WHITE  LEGHORN— Vigorous,  well  de¬ 
ll  ULLL  1  J  veloped.  Selected  heavy  laying  stock. 
Hatched  March  17.  Immediate  delivery,  $1.75.  Yearling 
bleeding  Stock,  $1.50.  ARNOLD  POULTRY  FARM.  Metuchcn,  N.  J 


DULLETS— 1,500  April  hatched,  “In  Gold”  strain,  S.C. W. 
*  Leghorns.  An  egg-producing  strain  of  Australian 
origin.  Well  grown  and  developed  birds.  Postal  for  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices.  L.  E.  IHG0L0SBY,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  &eA,,^adsFT8 

weeks,  #1.85.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Holley,  K.  V. 


FOR  SALE —  pill  |  CTC  16-wks. -old,  strong,  healthy, 
WHITE  ROCK  ■  UI.I.E  I O  no  disease  on  mv  place. 
Price.  $1.50  each.  A.  K  KAN  DEN  BERGER.  IVuretown,  N.  ). 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


First  Prize  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel 
Production  Class  New  York  State  Fair ,  Sept.  1920 
Bred  and  Owned  by 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm9  Honesdale,  Pa 


August  13,  1921 

LEGHORNS  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  won  best  display  at  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial,  Syracuse  and  State  College,  Pa.  Production 
classes  1926.  They  are  now  among  the  leading  pens 
at  the  Maryland  and  other  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Our 
breeders  are  trapnested  and  have  a  long  list  of  300- 
egg  Tancred  females  in  their  immediate  ancestry. 
Certified  and  blood  tested  under  State  supervision. 

Ten-week-old  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from 
this  high  quality  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  310-A,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


A.»^SVSi 


mmm 


Indian 

head 

PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianliead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

To  make  money  with  your  poultry  you  must  get 
EGGS  from  September  to^January,  when  prices  are 
high— and  the  only  way  to  get  these  eggs  is  to 
have  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched 
in  March  and  early  April. 

of?  $1.75UJ>^ 
READY  TO  LAY  2.00)  n.j. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25*  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  j 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENR  AUCH  FARMS 


PARKS  HAS  NOTHING  TO  SELL  IN  AUGUST- 

WHY — Because  the  family  and  myself  are  going  to  take  a  well 
earned  vacation  touring  and  fishing  in  New  England. 
YES— My  plant  will  be  in  charge  of  my  very  competent  super¬ 
intendent,  but  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  personally 
select  all  orders  that  leave  my  plant  and  I 
want  to  continue  that  policy. 

SURE— We  have  a  big  crop  of  the  world  famous 
Parks'  strain  Bred -to- lay  Barred  Rocks  and 
can  giro  you  a  splendid  selection  of  young 
and  old  stock  at  special  prices,  for  delivery 
alter  Sept.  1st.  Send  for  price  list  now. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on  :  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 8.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Auj.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br., 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $1.00 
Special  Leghorns  -i 
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Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  I 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCH EKY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 
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CHICKS: 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 


EIGHT 
WEEK 

From  Blood  Tested  Old  Hens 

"We  give  our  Word,  that  every  Bird  will  Satisfy, 
the  most  critical  Eye.” 

Ready  fir$t  and  la$t  week  in  August 

25  or  more  #1  each— 585  Per  100 

Older  Pullets  if  Desired. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 

March  Hatch.  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

Front  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt. ,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.0#  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


1  AAA  Twenty-week-old 
lUUU  Ready-to-Lay 


PULLETS 


for  immediate  delivery.  Pullets  hatched  from 
Blood-Tested  flock  of  selected  yearling  bens,  mated 
to  Pedigreed  Tancred  strain  cockerels  from  25(1  to 
284  egg  hens.  Large— vigorous,  free  range,  butter¬ 
milk  fed  pullets  that  must  please  or  monev  re¬ 
funded.  Sl.lO  each. 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm,  Wellman,  Iowa 


in RVB*S9  chicks 

PULLETS 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Per  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00 

Reds .  8.50 

Rocks .  8.00 

Mixed .  7.00 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds.. .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bakred  Rocks . .  3.oo  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  8.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  I*a. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

ULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-wks.  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  July  aud  Aug.  del. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

liarron.  Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS— from  4  mos.  old  to  laying  at  $1.40  to 
$>3.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  Ar.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  BIATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Pullets  from  well  culled  two-year-old  hens  mated  to 
pedigreed  cockerels  bred  for  my  own  pens,  but  I  have 
more  than  I  can  handle;  if  you  need  any  of  these,  better 
act  at  once.  BKKTA-BE88  POULTRY  FARM, 
Harry  Grant.  Toms  Itlver,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

pedigreed  cockerels^ 
early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  pin  |  CTO  Barron  Strain,  5  months,  large, 
LEGHORN  rULLCIO  healthy  birds  from  certilied 
a>>d  selected  stock.  Certified,  $2  each;  Selected,  $1  00 

T II  1C  DANII  LS’  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

TYT  TT  T  17  T"*  C  Pure-bred ,  h igh  egg  lay i ng stra i  n s 
17  I  o Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 

Leghorns.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Pill  I  FT^  White  Leghorns,  8-10-12  wks.  old,  from  our 
rULLb  I  O  selected  females  and  250  to  302  egg  males, 
grown  under  ideal  conditions.  A  number  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  males.  llElMV-i’Alill,  Wolcott,  N  Y. 


1>TT¥  ¥  l?T,d  Production  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
wr  ULLL  A  O  horns,  Wyckoif  Blood  Lines.  7 5c 
and  up.  Buy  September  Chicks  for  eggs  next  summer, 
$20  hundred.  ADAM  SEA8URY,  Sayvillo,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TOT  Tf  ¥  LEGHORNS— Eight  weeks 

JC  ULiLilj  A  kJ  to  four  months,  80c  up.  . 


UNITER  EGG  FARMS 


Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Pill  I  FT9  White  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Accred 
■  ULLC  I  d  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  C0-,  Sugarcreek,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  t^'qualit^rif™.^ 

stock,  good  laying  otrain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 

NOW  9 18:88:  :  ^88 

Honest  quality— None  better. 
s.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Mhkllecreek,  Fa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  Bred— $8.00 
Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  No.  I  McClure,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  13 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


CHICKS 


Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barxed 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100*  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  AMEY  -  Corel  minis.  Pa. 


For  Sale-650  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Pullets  Al8° 50  fuU 


cockerels.  OUANISVILLE  11 A 'll’ II E  It  Y 


blooded 

Oraiilxville,  Bid, 


White  Dullatc  March  hatch.  Mammoth  ineuba- 
Leghorn  yUIIcIS  tors,  Brooders  and  Founts.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offered  refused.  E.R. HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 

Caponized  Cockerels  &b^?.,i,o8..eaSft 

strong,  healthy  birds.  R.  C,  MaeKLEY,  Bregnevllle,  I’a. 


Vbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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hens  have  increased  at  least  50 
per  cent  in  laying  over  what 
they  were  doing  before  I  began  feeding 
Co lli a  Process  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk 
in  their  mash,”  writes  J.  J.  Sease,  1137 
Beulah  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

c0VU!imrCf*» 

OJtlCQ  BUTTW**"^ 

Y ou,  too,  can  get  more  and  larger  eggs  by 
following  the  simple  directions  in  this  40- 
page  book  shown  above.  It  gives  many 
worth-while  suggestions  for  making  more 
moneyfrompoultry.Freetoyou.Writeforit. 

Collis  Products  Company 


Dept.  305 


CLINTON,  IOWA 


The  Ideal  Protein  Supplement 
for  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Cattle 


Made  from  pure,  dried,  ground  whole,  freshly- 
caught  Menhadenfish.  Contains  55-COS  Protein, 
15-20#  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  6-10%  Pats — 
less  than  1#  fibre;  natural  iodin,  antirachitic 
vitamins. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years- 


Write 


on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 


Limestone  Products  Carp,  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  Eor  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  i'owls,  l.itter,  Boosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #2.50;  300  lbs.  $(i.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 
16-wks.-old,  $1.50  ea. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 
We  specialize  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BEST  EGG  YIELD 

We  are  gathering  200  to  400  more  eggs  per  day 
than  ever  before.  Simply  by  feeding  a  new 
mineral  and  vitamin  mixture.  10  or  15%  added 
to  the  mash  gives  us  the  best  feeding  ration 
we  have  ever  used.  Our  layers  are  in  wonder¬ 
ful  condition.  No  mortality.  Egg  shells  hard. 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  500  lbs.  or  more  $3.00  per  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  See  ad  below. 
FARLEY  PORTER.  Distributor,  SODUS.N.Y. 


PULLETS  THAT  PAY 

Early  hatched.  Bred  from  large  Leghorns, 
heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  We 
hold  state  record  for  largest  number  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Leghorns  during  past  8  yrs.  See  ad.  above. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  July  26,  1927,  wih  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Production  fell  off  about  three  points  in 
the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest  during  the 
thirty-eighth  week,  the  1,400  competing 
pullets  laying  5.556  eggs,  or  almost  57 
per  cent  as  compared  with  slightly  over 
59  per  cent  the  preceding  seven-day  per¬ 
iod.  This  is  249  eggs  less  than  the  total 
for  the  thirty-seventh  week,  but  545  eggs 
more  than  the  lay  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday 
night  the  contest  flock  has  produced  a 
grand  total  of  197,492  eggs.  This  gives 
an  average  of  141  eggs  per  bird  to  that 
date,  and  13  weeks  to  go  in  the  present 
competition.  Last  year  at  this  time  the 
contest  flock  had  averaged  only  126  eggs 
per  bird,  all  of  which  means  that  the 
sixteenth  competition  is  already  21,000 
eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  trial. 

White  Leghorns  came  close  to  being 
the  whole  show  on  this  week’s  honor  roll. 
A  pen  of  that  breed  entered  by  the  Globus 
Poultry  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  made 
the  best  score  for  the  week  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  58  eggs.  Following  closely  be¬ 
hind  to  take  second  honors  came  the  Leg¬ 
horn  entry  of  North  Poultry  Farm  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  score  of  57  eggs. 
Three  more  pens  of  the  same  breed  tied 
for  third  place  with  a  lay  of  55  eggs 
each.  They  include  the  entries  of  Rose- 
lawn  Poultry  Farm  from  Missouri,  Pee- 
toocee  Poultry  Plant  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  W.  S.  Hannah  and  Son  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Naacook  Farm  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Dudley  Poultry 
Farm  White  Leghorns  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  tied  for  fourth  position  on  the 
week’s  honor  roll  with  a  score  of  54  eggs 
each.  The  Naacook  Farm  entry  was  the 
only  representative  of  the  heavier  breeds 
on  the  honor  roll  this  week.  A  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  the  pens  on  the  honor 
roll  shows  representatives  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri  and 
Michigan. 

A  week  ago  the  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm 
White  Leghorns  from  Indiana  passed 
Geo.  B.  Ferris’s  pen  of  the  same  breed 
from  Michigan,  to  take  second  place  in 
the  Leghorn  division  and  also  among  all 
contestants.  This  week  the  Ferris  entry 
came  back  strong  to  pass  the  Mayhill 
birds  and  climb  right  back  into  their  sec¬ 
ond  place  position.  The  entry  of  W.  S. 
Hannah  and  Son  has  moved  up  into  fifth 
position  among  the  Leghorns,  and  all  in¬ 
dications  point  to  closer  competition  in 
this  class.  In  the  R.  I.  Red  division  F. 
E.  Freeman’s  pen  from  Ohio  passed  the 
entry  of  Geo.  B.  Treadwell  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  take  fourth  place. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine.  1,816 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
1,658 ;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J.,  1,577. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks),  Mass.,  1,928;  G.  A.  Trei- 
ber,  Conn.,  1,435. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  1,807 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,714. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
1.740-  Harold  G.  Holt,  Conn,  1.708;  L. 
T  Whitney,  N.  IL,  1,706 ;  F.  E.  Free¬ 
man,  Ohio,  1,638. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,034 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,953 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm, 
Ind.,  1,940;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr., 
N.  Y.,  1.879;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 
Mich.,  1,850. 


Trouble  with  Turkeys 

What  is  wrong  with  my  turkeys?  They 
hatch  strong ;  I  had  40,  and  only  13  are 
left.  They  will  be  all  right  when  they 
start  away  in  the  morning  and  when 
they  come  up  at  night  four  or  five  are 
behind  the  rest ;  they  will  not  eat,  their 
wing  will  droop  and  they  act  sleepy.  All 
at  once  they  will  jump  right  in  the  air, 
land  on  their  backs,  stiffen  their  feet 
right  up,  roll  on  their  side,  kick  and  die. 

New  York.  mks.  e.  c. 

Open  one  of  these  dead  tin-keys  and 
examine  the  liver.  If  you  find  yellowish 
or  green  spots  upon  it  you  may  conclude 
that  the  disease  of  the  intestines  and 
liver,  commonly  known  as  blackhead,  is 
responsible  for  the  deaths.  There  may  be 
numerous  other  reasons,  of  course,  for 
turkeys  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents,  but  black  head,  or 
entero-liepatitis,  is  always  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  when  partly  grown  turkeys  droop 
and  die  and  the  appearance  of  the  liver 
will  settle  the  question.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  this  trouble. 
Another  cause  of  apparently  sudden 
deaths  at  this  season  of  the  year,  less 
likely  to  affect  young  turkeys,  perhaps, 
than  chickens,  is  the  eating  of  the  rose 
chafers  that  appear  in  late  June  and  in 
July  upon  a  great  variety  of  field  and 
lawn  plants.  These  may  appear  in  great 
numbers  on  daisies  and  other  field  weeds, 
particularly  upon  sandy  soils.  If  eaten, 
they  are  actively  poisonous,  only  a  few 
being  needed  to  kill  a  young  bird.  The 
remedy  is  to  keep  young  birds  confined 
until  the  rose  chafers  have  disappeared 
from  plants  where  the  youngsters  roam 

M.  B.  D. 


MAKE 

SURE 

of  Fall 

and 

Winter 


FEED 


Your  hens  need  Larro  Egg  Mash  now!  The  long 
season  of  production  has  lowered  their  vitality  and 
robbed  their  bodies  of  the  elements  that  go  into 
the  formation  of  eggs.  These  must  be  restored  if 
you  are  to  get  plenty  of  fall  and  winter  eggs  when 
prices  are  at  their  peak. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  prepares  your  hens  for  a  quick, 
easy  molt.  It  keeps  early  hatched  pullets  in  top 
notch  condition  for  steady,  profitable  laying.  It 
nets  you  the  biggest  profit  from  every  bird  in  your 
flock  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  next. 

Here  is  what  William  Ellery  Bright  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  nationally  famous  Brown  Leghorn  breeder 
wrote  on  February  2nd,  1927:  "Just  as  an  example 
of  Larro  production  I  am  giving  you  some  figures 
for  last  week  from  eight  pens  of  pullets  raised  on 
Larro  and  still  fed  on  Larro.  This  is  a  64%  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  pleasing,  and  the  condition  of 
the  flock  is  the  best  I  ever  had.” 


Pen  1,  20  pullets,  86  eggs 
Pen  2,  25  pullets,  88  eggs 
Pen  3,  23  pullets,  106  eggs 
Pen  4,  18  pullets,  60  eggs 


Pen  5,  22  pullets,  118  eggs 
Pen  6,  21  pullets,  127  eggs 
Pen  7,  25  pullets,  107  eggs 
Pen  8,  24  pullets,  105  eggs 


Make  sure  of  your  fall  and  winter  profits  by  start¬ 
ing  your  flock  today  on  the  Larro  feeding  program. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Look  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue 
bull’s  eye  sack. 
It  means  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity 
in  poultry  feed. 


“Feeds  That  Never  Vaty” 
for  Cows  /  Hogs  *  Poultry 


All  Larro  A lashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  buttermilk — minerals — vitamins.  Re¬ 
sults  prove  they  have  everything  necessary,  in  just  the  right  proportions,  to  make  an  ideal  feed- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquh’ies 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
you  went  to  in  corresponding  with  the 
New  Era  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago,  and  so 
induced  them  to  send  our  picture  which 
arrived  today.  The  picture  is  not  re¬ 
touched  and  smeared  with  coloring,  that 
does  not  fit.  We  told  them  husband’s  tie 
and  gloves  were  silver  gray.  They  made 
them  blue  and  smeared  a  dot  of  red  on 
husband’s  right  cheek  and  none  on  left. 
Then  they  put  it  into  a  10c  frame,  the 
like  you  see  10c  looking-glasses  framed  in, 
and  only  9x12,  not  16x20,  and  not  car¬ 
toned.  I  have  written  the  portrait  com¬ 
pany  for  another  frame,  but  I  suppose 
we  will  never  hear  from  them  again.  I 
am  only  telling  you  this  to  warn  others. 

New  Jersey.  J.  H. 

The  above  is  the  usual  result  of  deal¬ 
ings  with  portrait  enlarging  houses  and 
their  agents.  We  have  warned  readers  so 
often  regarding  this  class  of  houses  that 
further  advice  would  seem  to  be  unnec¬ 
essary.  The  subscriber’s  letter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  published  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  read  our  previous  ad¬ 
vice. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  Alpha  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.? 
They  pay  $15  a  dozen  for  making  house 
aprons,  but  want  me  to  send  $1.50  for  the 
first  apron,  and  will  return  it  after  I 
have  made  three  dozen  aprons.  I  am 
anxious  to  do  work  at  home,  and  thought 
you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  company. 

New  York.  MRS.  G.  R. 

The  Alpha  Company  offer  is  typical  of 
the  “work-at-home”  schemes.  The  con¬ 
cern  has  no  intention  of  paying  $15  per 
dozen  for  making  aprons.  It’s  a  decep¬ 
tive  scheme  to  secure  the  initial  remit¬ 
tance  of  $1.50  and  then  play  the  in¬ 
dividual  along  for  more  money.  Beware 
of  all  this  class  of  home  work. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  the  Fulton 
Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  reliable 
and  what  you  think  of  this  paint  they  ad¬ 
vertise?  Circular  and  order  blank  en¬ 
closed.  MRS.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

The  Fulton  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  another  name  used  by  the  Franklin 
Paint  Co.,  the  sales  methods  of  which 
have  been  criticized  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
for  several  years  past.  The  order  blank 
enclosed  by  the  subscriber  quotes  a  price 
per  gallon  by  the  barrel  and  half  barrel 
without  stating  the  number  of  gallons 
that  will  be  shipped  as  a  barrel  or  half 
barrel.  A  farmer  usually  figures  about 
16  gallons  to  a  half  barrel,  but  it  is  the 
practice  of  this  concern  to  ship  around  40 
gallons  on  such  an  order.  This  is  one 
deception. 

Then  these  firms  offer  to  send  the  paint 
on  four  months’  free  trial,  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  paint,  “you  are  not  to 
pay  one  cent.”  But  when  purchasers  of 
the  paint  report  that  the  paint  does  not 
stop  leaks  and  make  roof  water-tight, 
their  letters  are  ignored  and  they  are 
threatened  with  lawsuits  to  force  settle¬ 
ment.  The  New  England  Homestead  re¬ 
ports  a  case  of  a  Vermont  farmer  who  had 
been  sued  by  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.  to 
collect  for  a  barrel  of  paint  ordered  under 
this  guarantee.  We  shall  watch  with  in¬ 
terest  the  result  of  this  legal  action. 

I  am  enclosing  letters  from  the  Tar- 
bell  System,  Inc.,  1926  Sunnyside  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Can  they  collect  the  $55? 
Last  Fall  my  son,  15  years  old,  signed 
or  enrolled  with  them  for  a  course  in 
magic.  He  did  not  tell  his  father  or 
myself  at  the  time.  As  soon  as  I  learned 
of  it  I  wrote  and  cancelled  the  enroll¬ 
ment,  telling  them  he  could  not  take  the 
course.  Now  they  say  they  can  compel 
him  to  pay  the  whole  price.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  all  lessons  as  they  came.  He  paid 
$5  when  he  enrolled.  Their  letters  are 
very  annoying ;  they  worry  my  son  a 
lot.  His  father  was  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time.  Let  us  know  if  they  can  do 
anything.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
amount  they  demand.  MRS.  I.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

A  15-year-old  boy  cannot  contract  a 
legal  obligation,  and  even  the  “magic” 
which  this  institution  alleges  to  impart 
to  others  will  not  be  successful  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  claim.  The  threatening  letters 
from  the  collection  agency  claiming  added 
costs  of  $20  if  not  settled  in  10  days  are 
pure  bluff  and  buncombe.  The  collection 


agency  as  well  as  the  promoter  of  the 
correspondence  scheme  knows  that  a 
claim  against  a  minor  cannot  be  col¬ 
lected,  but  hope  to  frighten  the  boy  or 
the  parents  into  paying. 

V 

I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  having 
so  painstakingly  replied  to  my  letter.  I 
think  that  your  words  of  caution  in  re¬ 
gard  to  correspondence  tuition  should  be 
more  generally  known.  They  are  invalu¬ 
able.  o.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

Words  of  appreciation  are  welcome  and 
the  only  reward  we  accept,  but  they  do 
oil  the  wheels  of  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  our  many  readers  who  take  the 
time  to  tell  us  the  information  is  of  value 
to  them. 

This  department  has  made  several 
references  during  the  past  few  months 
to  the  operation  of  the  rather  mysterious 
Decimo  Club,  a  membership  scheme.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Attorney  General’s  office  se¬ 
cured  a  temporary  injunction  enjoining 
the  club  from  selling  further  member¬ 
ships  in  New  York  State.  It  is  reported 
that  the  president  of  the  club  receives  $5 
of  the  initiation  fee  for  each  member, 
amounting  to  $225,000  in  addition  to  a 
salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  Evidently  the 
club  is  a  profitable  undertaking  for  the 
promoters,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
benefits  to  the  members.  A  hearing  is 
set  during  August  to  enable  the  pro¬ 
moters  to  show  cause  why  the  injunction 
should  not  be  made  permanent. 

Last  year  about  this  time  two  agents 
stopped  at  my  house  and  proceeded  to 
talk  public  liability  and  different  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  They  had  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  offer  of  two  years  for  $45.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  any  insurance  of  this  nature  I  fell. 
After  talking  for  quite  some  time  I  gave 
them  a  check  for  the  above  sum,  this 
special  offer  being  open  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  next  day,  after  giving  them 
my  check,  I  called  up  my  bank  to  have 
payment  stopped  and  discovered  that 
these  two  men  were  very  fast  woi’kers, 
having  immediately  repaired  to  the  bank 
and  had  the  check  certified.  The  thing 
I  got  out  of  the  deal  was  a  bail  bond  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Surety  Company  for 
one  year.  I  should  never  have  said  any¬ 
thing  concerning  this,  as  no  one  likes  to 
admit  they  have  been  trimmed ;  however 
I  realized  that  this  was  exactly  what  had 
occurred  when  I  discovered  the  speed 
with  which  the  check  had  been  certified. 
I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  which  I 
inclose.  I  don’t  know  what  they  want, 
but  imagine  they  think  that  I  am  a  good 
prospect.  P.  P.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  experience  is  typical  of 
what  the  victims  of  “service  contract” 
schemes  relate.  We  have  been  caution¬ 
ing  automobile  owners  against  throwing 
their  money  away  on  such  contracts  for 
more  than  three  years.  Such  contracts 
are  not  insurance,  while  they  are  sold 
as  such.  The  letter  from  the  so-called 
association  selling  these  contracts  is  an 
urgent  request  to  call  at  the  office,  evi¬ 
dently  Avith  view  to  securing  renewal  of 
the  contract.  As  usual  the  concern  has 
no  established  rating,  so  that  even  though 
the  contract  did  offer  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  amount  the  conditions  could  not 
be  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder. 

I  receded  a  small  box  containing  “a 
bottle  of  narcissus  perfume  Avorth  $5,” 
also  a  dainty  (?)  cotton  handkerchief. 
For  these  valuable  gifts  I  was  requested 
to  send  a  dollar — only  a  dollar — in  pay¬ 
ment.  Another  version  of  the  bag  and 
fountain  pen,  you  see.  I  cut  out  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  you  advised  keeping  such 
things  till  called  for,  and  underlining 
Avliere  it  would  do  the  most  good,  I  put 
the  articles  in  the  box  Avhich  I  returned 
intact,  stamps  Avere  inclosed  for  remail¬ 
ing  to  the  sender,  the  New  Process  Co., 
Warren,  Pa.  I  also  sent  a  note  under 
another  cover  calling  attention  to  the 
clipping  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  as¬ 
sured  them  they  Avould  find  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  I  like  your  journal  and  read 
every  word  from  cover  to  cover.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  heard  of  the  lady  who 
asked  for  The  N ew-Yorker  and  received, 
to  her  surprise  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  P.  B.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  subscriber 
acted  on  our  suggestion  with  regard  to 
goods  and  merchandise  that  are  being 
sent  out  without  having  been  ordered. 
This,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  only  Avay  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  annoyance. 


A  motorist’s  life  was  miraculously 
saved  the  other  day.  He  stopped  his 
car  at  a  grade  crossing  and  waited  for 
an  approaching  train  to  pass. — New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune. 


►APEC 


2/>e  Cutter  J/iat 
7>oesJ/otClo<f* 

“Quality  and  Quantity  of  Cutting” 

are  the  Papec  features  that  most  appeal  to  J.  Smith  Brundage, 
Superintendent  of  the  Steuben  County  (N.Y.)  Farms.  The  Papec 
cuts  ensilage  fine  and  even,  so  that  it  will  pack  firmly.  It  “eats 
up  corn”  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  it  from  the  wagon.  Needs 
no  man  at  the  feeding  table,  thanks  to  the  Third  Roll.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  Avithout  stress  or  strain.  Operates  at  low  cost. 

Four  sizes — ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  FREE  1927  Catalog* 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y* 


WourTleigfiborTfasOne-Jtsk  Tfinn 


It  Doesn’t  Cost  Any 
thing  to  Investigate 

Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter — but  it  may  deprive  you 
of  the  wonderful  satisfaction  that  Blizzard  in¬ 
sures  if  you  don’t.  Blizzard  has  the  most  modern 
ensilage  cutter  features;  gears  run  in  oil — moving 
parts  are  all  encased — feeding  of  ensilage  is  entirely 
automatic— the  ensilage  is  evenly 
cut,  packs  well,  keeps  well,  Easy 

and  is  the  fin-  ^  /^\  Rnnning 


est  possible 
quality 


Gears  Run 
in  Oil 

Self-feeding 

Makes 

Even-Cut 

Ensilage 

Stocks 
carried  at 
SO  convenient 
distributing 
points 


Compare  the 
Specifications 
etthe  catalogsof  ensil 

rocutters  you’  ie  interested 
.  Compare  the  features, 
>wer  requirements,  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  special  fea¬ 


tures. 


to  users 


and  compare  the  re¬ 
sults.  That’s  the 
sway  to  be  sure 
gettingf  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


lorFreeCatalog 

Presents  Blizzard  specifi¬ 
cations  and  features  in  an 
i  interesting  but  complete 
'way.  Gives  you  the  facts, 
fifjurea,  information  you  want  for 
a  careful  study  of  Blizzard  and  a 
thorough  comparison.  Also  ask  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  if  you  don’t 
know  him. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  12 

Canton,  Ohio 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  tour  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  with  yourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  Rife  Ram 
— fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
daily  use.  Send  for 
f  reecatalog  today. 
KIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est  1889 

90-0  West  St  New  York  City 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Distributor 
Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


The I.B. 


1304  Lincoln  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Rowell  Builds. 
Them  Right! 

We  have  been  making  high- 
quality  farm  equipment  since  . 
1870  and  were  among  the  first 
to  make  an  ensilage  cutter. 

All  this  specialized  experience  goes 
into  the  building  of  Rowell  Trojan  En¬ 
silage  Cutters.  It  is  because  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  developed  a  guaran- 
teed-for-life  flywheel  for  the  Trojan — 
a  flywheel  that  will  never  break, 

Rowell  Trojan  cutters  are  built  right, 
in  every  detail  from  the  twist-proof 
main  frame  to  the  end-thrust  bearings 
that  take  up  wear;  from  the  automatic 
feeder  to  the  non-clog  blower.  Big 
capacity  and  light  running.  A  10  H.  P. 
engine,  or  equal  power,  runs  it. 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
valuable  Gov¬ 
ernment  Silage 
Bulletins  Index.  / 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  i9  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  isuccess- 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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OH  OS 

■  Write  for 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW-. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  retch  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


J 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
t>v  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchwoftli  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  foreman  for  farm  creamery; 

•>000  quarts  of  milk  bottled  daily;  all  mod¬ 
ern’  equipment;  give  references  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  practical  Protestant  women  to 
cook  and  clean  in  school  for  little  children; 
wages  $50  with  board  and  room;  $G0  after  first 
six  months.  ADVERTISER  261C,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Settled  white  woman.  cooking, 
baking;  private  family;  no  laundry;  wages 
SG.V  answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars 
and  references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch, 
I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  as  plain  cook  and 
general  liouseworker;  family  of  two,  on  farm; 
good  home,  excellent  wages  according  to  ability. 
II.  BISSING,  AVest  Cornwall,  Conn. _ 

SINGLE  man  experienced  in  handling  horses 
and  general  farm  work;  must  know  how  to 
drive  a  car  and  also  have  license;  for  my 
farm  in  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.;  send  references  and 
state  wages  to  Y.  VAN  DUYN,  ~S  W.  Jlst 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Combination  carpenter,  painter  and 
handy  with  tools;  employment  by  month  with 
board ;  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  2t>.!5, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  a  good  milker  and  steady.  D.  F. 
CASEY,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong  and 
willing,  to  work  around  piggery  and  to  drive 
truck  when  necessary;  good  wages  to  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  2640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Couple  on  farm;  man  for  general 

farm  work;  wife  for  housekeeper.  ADA  ER- 
TISER  2043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED — Single,  all  round  country  woman; 

established  poultry  farm  on  shares;  also  com¬ 
panion  for  middle-aged  woman;  modern  home. 
BOX  100,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

AA’ANTED — Girls  or  women  for  trapnesting;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  write  stating  age  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  2640,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  farmer,  caretaker,  foreigner 
pref erred ;  references ;  modern  cottage ,  w  ages 
$75  to  start;  middle-aged,  accustomed  to  coun¬ 
try  AVinters.  ADVERTISER  2648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

AA’ANTED — Poultryman  on  commercial  plant; 

only  practical  experienced  man  considered. 
IDEAL  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J.  _ _ 

FARMER  wanted— Have  a  farm  of  50  acres 
(about  half  cleared)  35  miles  from  New  York 
Citv  on  Long  Island;  want  a  man  who  knows 
his  business  and  is  willing  to  work  for  a  chance 
to  make  some  real  money;  will  g>ve  farmer 
lar-e  share  of  what  he  makes  and  will  finance 
and  pav  wages  while  getting  land  in  shape; 
ideal  driving  conditions;  good  house  and  barns, 
11/0  miles  from  station  and  school  on  concrete 
road-  write  fully  and  send  letters  of  reference 
as  to  vour  ability  to  hustle  and  make  money 
on  a  farm;  unusual  place  for  right  man;  ready 
September  1  to  15.  ADVERTISER  ~6al,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


sharing  basis  if  preferred. 
2656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- 


iarm  uuur umii-nuu>^ »  - » 

work  outside;  no  children;  good  wages. 
A'ERTISER  2665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


pel leiKTU,  uipauic. 

M.  L.  RICHARDS,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


monev  ana  10  remain  luscmci  ,  *  V  , 

small  estate  on  North  Shore  Long  Island  about 
40  miles  from  New  York  can  use  services  of 
man  to  look  after  small  farming  and  care  ot 
place,  and  two  or  more  grown  daughters  or 
female  relatives  to  work  in  house;  use  of 
separate  cottage  allowed;  come  into  contact 
with  good,  reliable  folks  looking  for  permanent 
arrangement;  send  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Dependable  married  cow  man  and 
farmer,  with  grown  boy,  with  good  cows  and 
clean  milk,  on  Dixie  highway  adjacent  city; 
describe  self  and  family;  state  experiences  and 
pay  wanted.  CLARENCE  DORSEY,  Box  331, 
Corbin,  Knox  Co.,  Ky. 

PERMANENT  position  open  September  1  for  ex¬ 
perienced  couple  on  Long  Island  potato  farm; 
man  must  be  handy  with  machinery  and  capable 
directing  men;  wife  must  do  housework  m 
owner’s  home  with  all  conveniences;  excellent 
living  conditions  furnished.  ADVERTISER  2659, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AV ANTED  on  estate,  capable,  reliable  couple, 
no  children;  woman  to  take  few  boarders; 
man  must  understand  general  farm  and  dairy 
work;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
J.  E.  BILLINGS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  nurse  wishes  position  in  country; 

private  nursing  excepted,  ADA’ERTISER  2622, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN  with  17  years’  experience  seeks 
position  us  working  manager;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  iio  children,  35  years  old:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED,  age  35,  American,  two  children,  de¬ 
sires  management  of  estate  and  Guernsey  or 
Holstein  herd;  college  training  in  all  branches 
of  dairying  and  general  farming;  have  had  12 
years  experience  in  advanced  registry  work  and 
production  and  distribution  of  certified  milk; 
can  furnish  best  of  references;  only  first-class 
proposition  will  be  considered.  ADVERTISER 
2670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  ou  poultry  farm;  raised  in 
country  but  no  poultry  experience.  ADA’ ER¬ 
TISER  2667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  clean,  refined,  trustworthy, 
young  man  desires  position  caring  for  private 
place  during  Fall  and  Winter  in  exchange  for 
room  and  board.  ADA'ERTISER  2668,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  American  farmer  desires  A 
position  by  October  1  as  dairyman  or  care¬ 
taker:  married,  no  children,  good  reference.  I 
ARTHUR  ELAVELL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mt.  Kisco.  J 
N.  Y. 

.  —  i 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
private  or  commercial,  best  service,  modern  f 
plant  or  improve,  if  not  don’t  answer;  state  1 
best  inducements.  ADVERTISER  2603,  care  s 

Rural  New-Yorker.  - 

SITUATION  wanted  October  1  as  manager  or  2 
herdsman,  high-class  dairy  farm;  40  years  old, 
single,  fully  experienced,  college  trained,  best  t 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  2031,  care  Rural  < 
New-Yorker.  ® 

_ _ _ f 

POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  bot-  ‘ 
tling,  pasteurizing,  testing,  butter-making,  re-  , 
frigeration;  college  graduate;  terms  reasonable. 
ADA’ERTISER  2637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  well  experienced  and  competent  anyway, 
wants  steady  position  on  large  estate  or  farm  , 
near  Brewster  or  Peekskill.  ADVERTISER 

2638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  married,  with  one  child,  wants 
permanent  position  on  poultry  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  in  poultry  and  general  farming.  LAAA’- 
RENCE  C.  LIBBY,  Amherst,  N.  II. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  experienced,  Christian,  de¬ 
sires  job  on  farm  where  he  can  have  use  of 
small  furnished  house  and  hoard  himself ;  does 
not  use  tobacco,  drink  or  profanity;  reference. 

C.  McCONNELL,  Gen.  Dei.,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  with  high-class  cattle,  feeding, 
calf  raising,  certified  milk  production;  steady, 
reliable:  best  of  references;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  wants  work  for 
American  farmer;  good  home  wanted,  low 
wages.  DAVID  AMERMAN,  123  AV.  124th  St„ 
New  York  City. 

THOROUGHLY  competent  farmer-herdsman, 
open  for  position;  best  references;  will  board 
help;  state  wages  offered  with  furnished  house; 
no  children.  ADA’ERTISER  2644,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER  open  for  steady  position 
September  1;  life  experience  in  horticulture, 
agriculture,  live  stock,  farm  machinery;  drive 
cars,  tractor;  married,  2  children  6  and  2  years; 
wife  board  man  or  poultry  work;  A-l  reference. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  222,  Glen  Head,  Nassau  Co., 

N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted,  farmer-gardener,  working 
foreman;  experienced  live  stock,  dairy,  crops, 
married;  present  location  New  Hampshire.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  successful 
farm  manager,  experienced  in  every  detail,  de¬ 
sires  connections  where  competance,  reliability 
and  efficient  management  is  required.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2639,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  single  man  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  around  cattle 
and  farm  work;  A-l  reference;  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  and  good  habits.  ADA’ERTISER  2642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  capable,  native  born,  mar¬ 
ried  young  man;  familiar  surveying,  water 
supply,  ‘general  construction,  golf  courses,  land¬ 
scape',  poultry,  gardening;  desires  position  es¬ 
tate  superintendent.  RALPH  C.  PARISH,  10 
North  Main,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  breeding  AA’hite  Leghorns.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEDISH  man  and  wife  wish  positions  as  gar- 
derner,  caretaker  or  watchman;  wife  as  cook 
or  housekeeper.  OTTO  CARLSON,  care  Anders 
Gustafson,  t>58  7th  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  ou  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  good  milker,  teamster,  gardener  and 
chauffeur.  E.  ERICKSON,  Raynham  Center, 
Mass. 

CATHOLIC  wants  position  as  caretaker  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  reliable,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  readv  September  1;  near  school  preferred. 
ADA’ERTISER  2652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent,  private  or 
commercial;  life  experience  general  farming, 
poultry,  dairy,  A.R.O.  work;  at  present  man¬ 
aging  large  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  married, 
no  children;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  2654, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position;  married,  no  children, 
age  34;  will  also  consider  share  proposition; 
first-class  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2655,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change;  Cornell 
graduate,  practical  farmer,  expert  in  poultry 
production,  experienced  estate  manager;  best 
references;  only  high-grade  position  considered. 
ADA’ERTISER  2649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  companion-helper;  in  country 
home;  A-l  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  2650, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'  GARDENER,  experienced,  56,  single,  very  in¬ 
terested  in  chickens,  good  worker.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Farm  manager,  estate  su¬ 
perintendent;  American,  married,  life  experi- 
’  ence;  Southern  Connecticut  or  lower  AVestches- 
ter  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

sires  work  on  poultry  farm  by  September  1. 
.  T.  MILLER,  care  Miiigan,  Sparrowbush, 


1  with  gentleman  who  wants  to  build  up 


old,  have  experience  in  any  farm  work;  hard 


ers,  trapuesting,  feeding  and  general  poultry 


or  estate:  agricultural  school  graduate,  thor- 
„ughly  qualified  in  modern  farm  management 
and  purebred  stock  raising;  American,  age  33, 

_ _ !  .  1  _„i> _ _  _  k  TVlM,VT)n'TC'lAT>  OftKO 


married,  no  children;  experienced,  handy,  good 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


stocked;  capacity  4,200  chicks,  1,000  hens; 


church,  school,  etc. ;  priced  low  to  close  es- 


poultry-liouses,  on  state  road  within  00  miles 


Farm;  10  minutes’  walk  to  station  ou  P.  & 
R.  45  miles  to  New  York;  50  acres  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  up-to-date  plant  and  making  money, 
but  must  sell  because  of  ill  health;  write  for 
particulars  and  price  to  GEORGE  AVHIXENACK, 
Skillman,  N.  J.  No  agents. 

OR  SALE  —  51-acre  farm,  well  improved,  on 
famous  Eastern  Shore;  long  frontage  on  ce- 
ent  road;  1  mile  to  station.  CHAS.  Tl'LS, 
Marydell,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — An  ideal  Summer  resort,  10  acres 
more  or  less,  on  State  road  started  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  first-class  fruit;  with  ideal  spring  water, 
for  house  use.  T.  H.  BABCOCK,  Burnwood, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  10-acre  village  farm,  nearby 
schools  and  stores;  4  large  cities  within  12 
miles.  CHARLES  .JILLSON,  Marion  Ave., 
Plantsville,  Conn. 

AA’ANT  to  sell,  50-cow  Pennsylvania  farm,  fully 
equipped,  beautiful  home;  valuable  lumber 
tract  on  farm;  trade  for  good  business,  small 
farm,  city  or  country  property.  ADA’ERTISEK 
2605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

160  ACRES  in  North  Central  Minnesota,  Bel¬ 
trami  County,  between  Red  Lake  and  Lake  of 
tlie  AA’oods;  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  in 
both  large  and  small  game;  price  $1,500. 
JULIUS  KRAMER,  Bowie,  Md. 

AA’ANTED  to  rent  a  large  poultry  plant  on 
shares.  GEO.  McMULLIN,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  equipped,  share  basis  or  rent 
with  privilege  of  buying;  New  York  State; 
large  dairy  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  2630, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Farm  and  store.  ADA’ERTISER 
2626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  handyman,  single,  young 
American,  high-class  references  and  years  of 
successful  experience  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  people.  ADA’ERTISER  2609,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  farm  born  and 
raised,  life  experience  on  estates,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  or  working  superintendent; 
highest  reference :  one  child,  ADA’ERTISER 
2664,  care  Rural  New. Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  write  for  particulars.  PEARL 
DALE,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


5-ACRE  farm,  good  house,  barn,  poultry  build¬ 
ings,  fine  soil ;  price  JS.SOtt,  terms.  Write  BOX 
572,  Putnam,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Two  small  farms  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland ;  new  houses,  closed  in 
property;  school,  churches,  stores,  depot  and 
postoffice;  priced  $3,000,  $3,500;  owner. 

THOMAS  GREGORY,  AVestover,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — By  widow,  chicken  farm,  50  acres, 
with  plenty  of  timber;  eranberry  bog  6  acres; 
call  and  see  it;  one  mile  west  of  Cassville 
church.  MARY  E.  MARTIN,  Cassville,  N.  J. 

21  ACRES  for  sale,  $650  per  acre,  good  land; 

10  minutes  to  depot;  no  agents.  JOHN  GRIF¬ 
FITHS,  Commack  Rd.,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm;  cows, 
equipment;  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10- 
room  house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA 
FARM,  AVoodbine,  Md. 

FARM  or  Summer  home  for  sale  in  upper  New 
Jersey.  ADA’ERTISER  2653,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 27-aere  farm  on  State  road  7  miles 
from  AVillimantic,  Conn. ;  excellent  soil  and 
buildings;  equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry;  price 
$6,200  including  about  850  hens  and  pullets. 
E.  L.  DENNIS,  Scotland,  Conn. 

80-ACRE  farm,  6-room,  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash, 
$1,500;  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKHIUS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 

FIRST-CLASS  stationery  and  confectionery 
store,  main  street,  lively  neighborhood,  excel¬ 
lent  business;  will  sell  or  exchange  for  a 
poultry  farm  or  hotel;  sickness  compels  me  to 
sacrifice  for  $12,000;  worth  your  investigation, 
Very  good  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2673, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate,  adjoining  village,  beautiful 
colonial  home,  all  improvements;  large  farm 
buildings,  commercial  poultry  plant;  bearing 
orchard,  spring  water  system;  priced  for  quick 
sale;  photo,  details  on  request.  BOX  602, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  Columbia  County  farm, 
well  located  on  main  road  between  Albany 
and  Pittsfield;  suitable  for  boarders;  with  stock, 
tools,  $6,500;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  2662, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

15  OR  30  ACRES  suitable  poultry,  two  wells; 

6-room  house,  two  wells,  double  garage,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  gas  light;  45  miles  New  York; 
scenic  Somerville;  $6,850  with  15  acres.  BLAIS- 
DELL,  212  Montgomery  St.,  New  Brunswick, 
N  J. 

AV  ANTED  to  rent  or  run  on  shares  small  farm, 
stock  and  tools;  about  eight  cows,  400  hens. 
Address  A,  Box  428,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  lease  farm  with  option  of  buying; 

rent  must  be  cheap;  within  30  miles  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.;  good  house  and  water.  MRS.  C. 
BAKER,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


IN  SHENANDOAH  A’alley,  V-i  mile  Grand 
Caverns,  3%  acres.  4-room  bungalow,  fur¬ 
nished,  electricity;  outbuildings,  30  fruit  trees, 
berries,  grapes;  swimming,  fishing  and  golf  close 
by;  5  blocks  from  school  and  churches;  $3,250, 
one-third  down,  easy  terms.  H.  FURMAN, 
Grottoes,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  21  acres,  housing  for 
1,200  ;  700  laying  White  Leghorn  liens  year 
old;  farm  equipped  with  everything  including 
electric  lights.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  98,  Howells, 
N.  Y. 


50  ACRES.  6  miles  from  Ithaca;  9-room  house, 
3  good  barns,  fruit,  woodlot;  fine  for  dairy 
and  poultry;  $3,500:  particulars.  JOSEPH  H. 
POST,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  tools,  hay  and  stock;  much  wood, 
some  lumber;  good  trout  brook;  price  $2,200, 
half  cash;  particulars  of  owner.  J.  E.  TOWSE, 
Route  3,  Groton,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Three  businesses  on  one  piece  of 
property;  23  acres;  1,200  fancy  kind  young 
bearing  apple  trees,  an  up-to-date  cider  mill, 
and  a  10-acre  ice  pond.  HERMAN  II.  KELL¬ 
NER,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM! 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — 100  acres,  A-l,  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.;  send  for  description  and  price. 
G.  C.  LESLIE,  R.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Country  home,  seven  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  improvements;  1%  acres  of  land, 
chicken  houses  accommodating  500  hens;  6  miles 
west  of  Poughkeepsie;  $5,000.  MR.  E.  B. 
MINARD,  Cliutoudale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Small  farm  near  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  2647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Near  center  of  Delmarva,  Eastern 
Shore,  58-acre  farm;  45  in  tillage,  5  in  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  balance  woodland  and  pasture;  5-room 
house  witli  cement  cellar;  stable  for  2  horses, 
and  tie-ups  for  8  cattle;  houses  for  500  hens, 
and  other  outbuildings;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
school  aud  church,  iy2  miles  to  concrete  road; 
over  400  hens  and  pullets,  2  horses,  5  cows,  4 
heifer  calves;  retail  butter  and  cream  trade; 
for  immediate  sale  will  include  all  farm  tools, 
barn  full  of  hay,  10  acres  corn,  6  Seres  cow 
peas,  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  home  use;  im¬ 
mediate  possession  given;  $4,800  takes  every- 
|  thing;  $2,500  farm  only.  G.  E.  CHASE,  R.  2, 
j  Laurel,  Del. 

CATSKILLS,  90  acres,  9-room  house,  barns, 
!  spring  water;  grand  view;  bargain,  $1,600. 
LOCK  BOX  NO.  13,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  AVar  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat.  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DELCO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale;  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADELIUS, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  buy  used  No.  8  or  9  Buckeye  in¬ 
cubator;  state  condition  and  price.  H.  KARP, 
New  City,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — A  reduction  on  hair  work  for  the 
next  three  months;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  me.  LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 

SUPER-STANDARD  comb  honey,  slightly  used, 
reasonable.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

AA’ANTED — A’ariety  of  good  homemade  country 
pickles  and  jellies.  H.  GORLEY,  Route  2, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Corn  binder,  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  GEORGE  TENNEY,  Frederica,  Del. 

HONEY’ — Finest  clover,  00  lbs.,  $7.20;  satisfae- 
^  tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 

REFINED  people  will  take  a  few  boarders  on 
lovely  farm,  y2  mile  town;  South  Jersey;  all 
improvements;  fresh  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables; 
Christians  only,  MRS.  J.  A.  CLIREHUGH,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Morrison  Ave.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

BOARDERS  wanted — Ye  city  folks  desiring  a 
quiet  country  vacation  with  a  bond  to  insure 
happiness  and  rest.  LAAA’SON  S.  PARKER,  Box 
71, Marathon,  N.  Y. 

RETAIL  milk  business  wanted — Would  consider 
partnership,  operate  on,  shares  or  percentage; 
thoroughly  experienced.  ADA’ERTISER  2666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  rooms,  privileges  to 
cook:  Christians.  AV.  R.  FOX,  Tliompsonville. 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
Avhich  Avill  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensiA’e  manner.  It  contains 
manyillustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Combination 
Gas  and  Oil 
Ranges 


Send  forthis-^  FREE  Book 


Reduced 
Factory  Prices 

Five-Year  Guarantee  o®  Quality 

650,000  customers — one  out  of  every  35  families  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  customers 
— they  are  satisfied  Kalamazoo  customers.  That's 
the  important  thing — satisfied  customers.  And  think 
of  this:  they  are  increasing  at  the  tremendous  rate  of 
more  than  50,000  new  customers  a  year.  Could  any¬ 
thing  more  clearly  or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  quality? 
Could  anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove  that  Kalamazoo 
is  saving  customers  V3  to  V2  by  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user  ? 

Get  Your  Copy  of  this  New  FREE  Rook 


Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with  interest, 
full  of  new  features.  Reduced  prices  are  in  ef¬ 
fect!  A  new  5-year  quality  guarantee  is  in  force! 
See  the  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in 
beautiful  delft  blue  and  pearl  gray  the  very 
^latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges.  Look  for 
the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel  Heating  stoves 
— the  most  popular  of  all  heating  stoves.  Read 
about  the  new  Hot  Blast,  improved  fire  box 
more  heat  from  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire  without 
smoke  or  soot.  See  the  latest  improvements  in 
warm  air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 

Styles  and  Sizes 

No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in — gas 
stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas 
and  coal  ranges,  oil  stoves,  heating  stoves  or 
furnaces  (pipe  or  one-registertype) — you  will  find 
here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Quality  First— Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere. 
"When  you  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct 
from  manufacturer.  There  is  nothing  between 
you  and  our  factory — but  the  railroad  tracks. 
We  are  not  a  mail  order  house  that  collects  a 
variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factories 
to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized  manufac¬ 
turers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized 
factory  and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  any  other  manufacturer  or  middleman  of 
any  kind.  We  build  in  large  quantities.  You  get 
better  quality  at  lower  prices  from  a  factory 
whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for 


Trial 

Learn  how  Kal- 


30  Days  FREE 

Send  for  this  new  book  now. 
amazoo  gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
own  home  and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  Read  how  Kalamazoo  is 
saving  over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-ffour  Service  — 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo 
is  to  you — 24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you 
time.  Kalamazoo  goods  are  carefully  packed  to 
arrive  safely.  Safe  delivery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that 
are  truly  amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and 
$3  monthly.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get 
such  value,  such  service  as  Kalamazoo  now 
offers.  This  new  book  shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre 
factory,  now  in  its  26th  year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make 
a  double  saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First 
it  saves  you  V3  to  V2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself.  Secondly,  it  illustrates  how  you  save  the 
cost  of  installation  by  following  Kalamazoo 
FREE  plans  and  FREE  service.  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  furnaces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in 
demand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delft  blue 

and  pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean— as  easy 
to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 


your  copy. 


161  Rochester  Ave. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Pipe  or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would 
cost  me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa, 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  cost¬ 
ing  $175  could  not  begin  to  compare 
with  it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating  performance. 
William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 


Coal  and 
Wood  Q 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Book 


Ranges 
Gas 
Ranges 

Combi¬ 
nation  P 
Ranges  • — ' 

Fur- 


pc  _ 

to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  immediately  without  obligation, 
j— j  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
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Facts  About  Irrigation  in  Colorado 


Effects  of  Long  Continued  Watering, 


FIND  great  interest  in  irrigation 
among  eastern  people.  Even  in  this 
season  when  we  apparently  have  a 
fair  imitation  of  the  weather  which 
Noah  encountered,  people  can  re¬ 
alize  what  it  would  mean  if  they 
could,  through  a  combined  system  of  irrigation  and 
drainage,  have  control  of  the  water  supply.  Thus 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  information  about  Col¬ 
orado  farming.  The  pictures  shown  on  this  page 
are  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.  The  soil  scientists  who  met 
in  this  country  during  June  traveled  about,  and  as 
one  part  of  their  study  visited  Colorado.  The  col¬ 
lege  prepared  a  special  pamphlet  to  show  these  visi¬ 
tors  how  irrigation  water  is  used. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  water 
which  these  Colorado  farmers  use  comes  from  the 


melting  snowdrifts  in  the  mountains.  The  snowfall 


is  heavy  and  these  drifts  pack  down  firmly  into 
ravines  or  gulches — sometimes  to  great  depth.  Thus 
ir  forms  a  natural  cold  storage  reservoir  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  slowly  melts  and  gives  up  its  water. 
This  trickles  down  the  mountain  side  in  tiny 
streams  which  finally  run  together  and  form  brooks, 
creeks  and  finally,  rivers.  The  picture  at  Fig.  522 
shows  one  of  the*-  great  snowdrifts  cut  through  to 
expose  its  siz^  u  depth.  It  is  from  such  monstrous 
piles  of  sr  that  the  Colorado  farmer  waters  his 
crops. '"A  this  \.  a  ter  rushes’  down  the  mountains 
and  runs  through  rivers  out  over  the  plains,  it  is 
held  back  by  dams  which  raise  it  so 
that  it  rises  out  of  the  river  bed  and 
out  over  the  level  plains.  Great  ditches 
carry  it  for  miles  out  over  the  thristy 
desert  whfire  it  is  let  carefully  out  over 
the  land.  Some  of  these  larger  ditches 
are  marked  or  protected  by  cottonwood 
trees  or  various  shrubs  so  that  they 
look  not  unlike  the  little  river  pictured 
on  the  first  page  of  the  last  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  This  distribution  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  carefully  regulated  by  law.  The 
water  is  measured  and  fed  out  so  that 
each  farmer  “on  the  ditch”  gets  his 
fair  share.  In  some  cases,  on  uneven 
ground,  the  water  is  carried  over  low 
places  by  half  pipes  or  devices  shown 
at  Fig.  521,  thus  keeping  up  the  level 
of  the  higher  ground  at  least  expense. 

Various  plans  are  used  for  distribut¬ 
ing  the  water  on  the  crops.  In  some 
cases  furrows  are  made  along  the  rows 
and  the  water  is  run  through  them. 

This  plan  is  shown  at  Fig.  523,  where 
a  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  being  irrigated. 

As  you  see  the  water  is  run  in  every 
other  row.  At  the  next  irrigating  the 
rows  now  dry  will  be  used  for  watering. 


the  “run  off”  and  from  it  the  water  is  let  off  again 
in  the  same  manner  over  another  section  of  the  field. 

Another  method  of  irrigation  is  shown  at  Fig.  524. 
This  is  in  a  field  of  Alfalfa.  In  this  case  a  ditch  is 


Fed  from  the  Eternal  Snow.  Fig.  522 


made  at  the  higher  point  of  the  field  and  filled  with 
water  from  the  main  ditch.  Then,  here  and  there, 
openings  are  made  in  the  side  of  the  ditch  and  -the 
water  permitted  to  run  out  and  soak  down  through 


You  can 

readily  see  that  in  order  to  do  such  work  properly 
;he  land  must  he  as  level  as  possible  and  have  a 
very  gentle  slope.  These  fields  have  been  worked 
over  and  over  with  plow  and  grader  until  they  are 
like  the  floor  of  an  office  building  gently  sloped  so 
as  to  drain  water  away.  When  these  plains  were 
first  plowed  and  irrigated  they  were  rough  and  un- 


Carrtjing  'Water  Over  a  Low  Place.  Fig.  521 


Furrow  Method  of  Irrigating  Sugar  Beets.  Fig.  523 

the  soil.  Similar  ditches  are  made  at  intervals  across 
the  field  on  some  mound  or  high  ground,  if  possible, 
and  this  process  repeated  in  them — so  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  many  acres  will  be  easily 
watered.  There  is  little  use  trying  to  picture  or  de¬ 
scribe  these  methods.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  looks  easy  but  great  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  required  tos  put  the  water  on  right.  I  am 
very  confident  that  there  are  places  in  the  East 
where  something  of  the  same  plan  could  be  carried 
out  to  advantage.  Take,  for  example,  the  Delaware 
River.  Through  most  of  the  year  vast  quantities  of 
water  flow  through  its  valley— uselessly  to  the  ocean. 
Much  of  this  water  might  be  held  in  natural  reser¬ 
voirs  among  the  hills  in  Nothern  New  Jersey  and 
latex*,  seixt  in  canals  or  great  aqueducts  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  light  lands  of  Southern  New  Jersey  where 
in  the  great  majority  of  seasons  crops  suffer  from 
drought.  Considering  the  location  of  these  lands 
and  their  nearness  to  the  center  of  population  we 
should  think  such  a  project  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  costly  irrigation  projects  of  the  Fax- 
West. 


food  out  of  the  air.  It  may  contain  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  sulphur  or  ammonia,  but  not  very  much  of 
any  plant  food.  Seme  farmers  claim  “snow  is  ma¬ 
nure,”  but  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  protection  it 
gives  the  soil  in  Winter.  This  melted  snow  water 
runs  down  the  mountains  over  rocks  which  have 
been  mostly  washed  clear  of  soil.  It  takes  up  some 
fine  soil  as  it  comes  and  I  notice  that  the  water  in 
the  main  ditches  is  yellow  or  “mud  coloi-ed.”  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  it  adds  much  to  the  soil  in  its 
first  use.  Probably  when  it  seeps  back  into  the  rivers 
through  the  soil  it  has  greater  value  but  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  compared  with  the  Nile  water. 

However  a  curious  thing  about  this  irrigated  land 
has  now  become  evident.  Great  quantities  of 
“seepage”  water  are  now  delivered  back  to  the 
Platte  River  below  Greeley  and  the  other  districts 
where  water  fx-om  the  Poudre  River  is  spread  over 
the  land.  In  the  early  days,  before  irrigation  was 
largely  practiced,  the  water  level  in  this  desert  soil 
was  very  low — in  some  cases  100  feet  below  the 
surface.  After  50  years  or  more  of  constant  flooding 
of  the  farm  lands,  this  water  level  has  risen  until, 
in  some  places,  it  is  within  three  feet  of  the  surface ! 
This  soaking  and  filling  the  soil  with  moisture  has 
caused  a  passage  or  seeping  of  water  through  it 
and  seems  to  have  caused  new  springs  to  break 
forth  and  has  turned  ravines  or  dry  water  courses 
into  living  streams.  This  brings  about  a  great  “run 
off"  of  water  back  into  the  rivers  where  it  may  be 
used  over  again  for  irrigation.  Now  that  the  soil 
has  been  filled  with  this  water  pump 
irrigation,  back  from  the  rivers,  is  pos¬ 
sible."  Wells  are  dug  or  driven  and  by 
using  power  pumps  great  quantities  of 
water  are  raised  and  'spread  over  the 
land.  This  in  turn  soaks  back  into  the 
ground  and  part  of  it  joins  the  under¬ 
ground  flow.  This  will  mean  what 
might  be  called  double  power  for  the 
irrigation  water.  The  area  of  desert 
land  on  which  crops  can  be  grown  will 
be  increased  and  the  river  flow  below 
the  irrigated  lands  will  be  enlarged. 
We  should  think  that  this  return  water 
washing,  as  it  does,  through  the  soil 
would  be  well  charged  with  plant  food 
for  its  second  use  when  taken  from  the 
river.  I  understand  that  the  soil  on 
many  of  these  formerly  dry  farms  has 
changed  quite  a  little  under  these  years 
of  irrigation.  In  some  cases  I  am  told 
it  has  become  so  saturated  with  water 
that  it  will  no  longer  produce  high 
quality  potatoes.  Fifty  yeai-s  ago 
many  of  the  earlier  farmers  felt  that 
after  many  years  of  irrigation  the 
climate  would  be  changed.  We  had 
begun  to  notice  that  dews  were  growing  heavier. 
No  preceptable  climate  change  has  been  noted,  but 
without  doubt  this  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  with 
water  has  made  considerable  difference  and  if  it 
go  on  for  some  years  longer  there  will  probably  be 
large  ai-eas  where  such  ci-ops  as  Alfalfa  and  wheat 


Irrigating  Alfalfa  by  Flooding.  Fig.  524 


even.  The  water  could  not  be  put  everywhere.  It 
has  taken  years  to  smooth  and  level  them.  The 
fields  are  divided  into  sections  so  as  not  to  give 
too  long  a  furrow  for  the  water  to  run  in.  Unless 
this  were  done  the  lower  pax-t  of  the  stxeam  would 
carry  too  much  water  and  wash  too  much.  So  just 
beyond  where  the  man  stands  with  his  hoe  there  is 
a  ditch  and  small  dyke  across  the  field.  This  holds 


Aside  from  the  main  question  of  using  this  snow 
water  to  make  the  desert  productive  there  are  many 
interesting  questions  about  this  irrigation.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  this  water  really  acts  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer — being  “loaded”  with  plant  food,  like  the  Nile 
River  in  Egypt.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  of  this  in 
the  first  use  of  this  water.  It  comes  from  melting 
snow.  Of  course  snow  washes  some  little  plant 


may  be  grown  with  but  little  irrigation.  This  rise 
of  the  water  level  in  the  soil  will  bring  radical 
changes  in  farming.  Probably  in  time  a  system  of 
drainage  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  water¬ 
logging  of  the  soil.  That  would  be  an  outcome  xxn 
dreamed  of  by  the  early  settlers,  and  yet  West  or 
East  a  full  water  supply  with  the  means  of  regulat- 
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ing  it  by  drainage  will  ever  be  the  ideal  conditions 
of  cultivated  soil.  Some  of  our  scientific  men  often 
grow  despondent  in  thinking  of  the  failure  of  our 
soils  in  the  future.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  with  a  full  water  supply  these  soils  will  never 
“run  out.” 


Time  for  the  Cover  Crop 

Part  III 

AS  said  our  plan  is  to  seed  rye  and  Alsike  clover 
in  the  corn.  Rye  is  the  strongest  Fall  growing 
grain  we  have.  It  adds  no  plant  food  to  the  soil  but 
it  will  grow  under  hard  conditions  and  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter.  All  agree  that  some 
legume  crop  should  be  used  in  order  to  gain  some 
nitrogen.  South  of  Philadelphia  Crimson  clover  is 
excellent,  but  with  us,  after  careful  trial  we  must 
admit  that  Crimson  is  not  hardy  enough  for  our 
climate.  While  Alsike  does  not  rank  as  a  large¬ 
sized  clover,  it  usually  makes  a  larger  growth  during 
Fall  or  early  Spring  than  other  clovers.  Some 
farmers  prefer  Winter  vetch,  which  will  usually 
make  a  heavy  growth.  One  trouble  with  vetch  is 
that  it  seeds  freely  and  often  becomes  a  bad  weed, 
especially  where  small  grain  is  grown. 

For  a  Summer  cover  crop  the  case  is 'different. 
Sometimes  a  crop  is  wanted  to  cover  or  hold  some 
vacant  field  for  Fall  seeding.  Hubam  clover  is  good 
for  that.  So  are  cow  peas.  Soy  beans,  buckwheat, 
millet  and  many  others.  I  must  not  forget  to  say 
that  some  farmers  believe  that  plain  Timothy  grass 
is  one  of  the  best  Winter  crops.  They  seed  it  in 
the  corn  and  after  potatoes  and  plow  it  under  in 
Spring.  My  objection  to  this  would  be  that  the  grass 
would  come  in  like  a  weed.  I  have  this  year  been 
experimenting  with  several  new  combinations  of 
seeds  for  a  Summer  cover  crop.  Buckwheat,  of 
course,  is  not  new.  A  combination  of  buckwheat 
and  Alsike  seeded  in  July  makes  good.  I  found  it 
good  for  a  vineyard.  The  buckwheat  mats  down 
and  is  killed  by  frost  and  the  clover  comes  up 
through  it.  Another  combination  is  buckwheat,  rye 
and  clover  seeded  together.  I  have  seen  this  combi¬ 
nation  in  a  wet  season  like  the  present  one  make  a 
great  success.  The  buckwheat  starts  first  and  gets 
far  ahead  of  the  rye  and  clover.  In  fact  you  would 
hardly  know  the  latter  were  present.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  ripens  and  falls  down  at  first.  Then,  if  there 
has  been  enough  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  rye  and 
clover  come  up  through  the  buckwheat  and  hold  the 
ground  through  the  Winter.  This  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  so  well  in  a  dry  season.  Golden  millet  is  an¬ 
other  fine  cover  crop  for  vineyards  or  under  certain 
conditions.  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Alsike  seeded  to¬ 
gether  have  served  us  well  for  cover  cropping.  A 
cow-horn  turnip  is  much  the  same  as  any  other 
white  turnip  except  for  its  shape.  It  digs  straight 
down  into  the  ground  like  a  carrot  or  parsnip  and 
often  grows  to  tremendous  size.  Strange  to  say 
clover,  and  especially  Alsike  makes  a  fine  stand 
when  sown  with  turnips.  I  do  not  know  why  this  iS’* 
so  but  the  big  turnip  seems  to  be  a  special  friend 
and  protector  for  clover.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
turnip,  like  ragweed  and  sunflower  has  some  special 
power  of  extracting  potash  from  the  soil.  Rape,  an¬ 
other  of  the  turnip  family,  has  much  the  same 
power.  In  parts  of  the  West  I  am  told  the  Summer 
cover  crop  is  designed  for  feeding.  At  the  last  corn 
working  a  mixture  of  rape,  clover,  sorghum  and  rye 
is  scattered  in  the  corn  and  cultivated  in.  This 
grows  up  as  the  corn  ripens.  Then  a  drove  of  hogs 
will  be  turned  in  to  clean  up  the  field.  These  hogs 
will  eat  the  corn  and  stalks  to  the  ground  and 
finish  the  rape,  clover  and  other  cover  crops.  That 
makes  a  good  feeding  combination  along  with  a 
self-feeder  supplied  with  tankage.  The  hogs  make 
a  fine  growth  and  the  soil  is  left  in  great  condition. 

This  year  we  have  tried  sunflower  in  combination 
with  Sudan  grass,  Soy  beaus,  cow  peas  and  other 
seeds.  The  results  convince  us  that  sunflower  may 
be  so  used  as  to  make  a  fine  addition  to  our  list  of 
cover  crop.  This  note,  however,  is  already  too  long. 


The  Strawberry  Season  on  Cape  Cod 

Shall  We  Cut  Acreage,  Reduce  Labor  or  Try  New  Crops  ? 

THE  strawberry  season,  which  has  just  closed 
here,  on  the  Cape,  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
unsatisfactory  one.  Never  had  the  beds  given  bet¬ 
ter  promise  for  a  good  crop  of  high  quality.  We  had 
no  frosts  to  cut  the  first  blooms,  plenty  of  rain  in 
May,  but  rather  cold  weather,  which,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  affect  strawberries  adversely. 

First  pickings  began  about  June  10,  and  while 
prices  were  not  as  high  for  first  pickings  as  past 
few  years,  yet  they  were  fair.  Quality  of  the  fruit 


was  good  although  not  as  good  as  uusual.  Most  of 
the  berries  are  marketed  in  Bostou  where  they  are 
shipped  by  freight  and  motor  trucks  and  arrive  in 
splendid  condition. 

Soon  after  the  picking  season  opened  it  began  to 
rain  and  we  had  an  abundance  of  moisture,  more  in 
fact,  than  was  good  for  the  crop.  Between  the 
fourteenth  and  thirtieth  of  June  we  had  rain  on 
nine  days,  and  on  one  day,  Sunday  the  twentieth, 
over  three  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell.  Most  of 
it  came  in  about  three  hours.  The  fruit  was  softened 
by  this  heavy  rain  and  prices  after  this  fell  very 
low.  Many  of  the  farmers  declare  that  they  cannot 
grow  strawberries  unless  an  average  price  of  15 
cents  per  quart  can  be  obtained  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  were  no  more  than  right. 

There  is  one  co-operative  organization  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  but  the  majority  of  the  fruit  is  sold  in  several 
different  ways.  Some  sell  direct  to  buyers  who 
come  into  the  district  and  purchase  direct  from  the 
farmers.  Others  ship  to  commission  houses  in  the 
city,  and  still  others  sell  their  own  fruit,  trucking 
it  to  the  large  markets.  The  co-operative  associa- 


The  old  song,  “I’m  Happy  as  a  Big  Sunflower,”  might 
be  an  appropriate  title  for  this  picture. 

tion  has  been  in  opei’ation  for  over  ten  years  and 
has  been  most  successful,  but  is  unable  as  yet  to 
control  the  majority  of  the  fruit. 

The  situation  here  brings  up  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  control  of  production.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  there  was  a  profit  in  this  business  that  this 
district  could  produce  all  the  fresh  strawberries  used 
in  Northeastern  United  States  during  the  season, 
yet  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  slender  balance  be¬ 
tween  enough  and  too  much.  The  farmer  raises  a 
a  large  crop  and  gets  little  from  it.  or  a  small  crop 
and  gets  good  prices.  Can  we  determine  the  balance 
so  that  we  will  not  overproduce  and  yet  keep  our 
product  within  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumers 
and  make  a  fair  profit  ourselves?  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  answer  should  be  “yes,”  but  we  have  come 
up  against  one  of  the  toughest  problems  the  farmer 
has  ever  been  faced  with. 

We  can  easily  determine  our  immediate  market 
requirement,  but  we  know  little  of  what  the  outside 
conditions  are,  so  that  if  things  happen  so  that 
several  crop  districts  quite  remote  come  into  ma¬ 
turity  at  the  same  time  the  flood  of  products  swamps 
us  all.  Indications  on  all  sides  are  that  there  are 
too  many  farmers,  or  at  least,  too  much  land  under 
cultivation.  Few  of  us  realize  how  much  more  we 
can  each  produce  than  we  did  15  or  20  years  ago. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  what  is  happening  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  been  told 
far  too  much  that  the  solution  to  the  whole  question 
is  simply  a  marketing  one.  Yet  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  transportation,  refrigeration  and  can¬ 
ning  are  rapidly  changing  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  our  agricultural  products. 

The  local  farmer  no  longer  seems  to  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  his  own  market.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  premium  paid  for  quality  or  at  least  there  is 
so  little  of  it  that  it  does  not  count.  Shall  we  re¬ 
duce  our  acreage,  cut  down  on  our  help  or  change 


our  crops?  These  are  all  important  questions  that 
each  one  of  us  must  study  and  answer  if  we  are 
to  continue  in  the  business  of  farming. 

WII.FRID  WHEELER. 


Letting  in  the  Daylight 

TWICE  last  Winter  special  meetings  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  were  held  in  our  rural  schoolhouse.  These 
meetings  were  held  immediately  after  school  hours, 
that  we  might  escape  the  burden  and  enjoy  the  heat 
of  the  day,  also  avoid  traveling  over  bad  roads  at 
night. 

It  was  disclosed  at  one  of  these  daylight  meetings 
that  a  considerable  pile  of  books  with  wood  piled 
on  top  of  them  occupied  one  corner  of  the  woodhouse. 
Curiosity  killed  a  cat  so  ’tis  said.  Curiosity  kin¬ 
dled  by  those  books  and  fed  by  certain  book  trans¬ 
actions  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  librarian,  and 
I  am  it. 


One  fine  June  day  after  the  school  had  closed  I 
pulled  out  of  the  home  yard  on  shanks’  horses  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  pulling  the  wood  off  those 
books.  I  unwooded  a  rank  of  “Annual  Reports  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,”  dating  back 
to  1888,  and  “The  Proceedings  of  the  Dedication  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Building,  at  Albany, 
October  15,  16,  17,  1912,”  and  “The  Proceedings  of 
the  Inauguration  of  John  Huston  Finlev,  January 
2,  1914.” 

None  of  these  books  are  dog-eared  or  thumb- 
marked — most  of  them  retain  their  virgin  purity — 
some  have  uncut  leaves.  Some  of  the  expensive  il¬ 
lustrations  have  been  torn  out  by  childish  hands. 
Later  I  expect  to  examine  tin  u  outcasts  more 
closely,  but  to  date  I  have  centered  n^  nention  on 
the  two  last  named.  As  I  read  t  .^se  col  natatory 
speeches  by  eminent  men  (I  spare  them  publicity), 
speeches  “bombasted  with  words  vain,  ticklish  ears 
to  feed.”  By  the  way  “bombast”  used  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  “bum-bast.”  What  a  pity  it  was  ever 
changed.  As  I  read  those  bombastic  speeches  I 
thought  if  all  this  had  been  true  what  a  wonderful 
people  we  would  be.  Alas  and  alack!  I  quote  from 
one  of  this  choice  collection  of  bombast : 

“We  of  the  larger  cities  have  never  quite  realized 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  farm  and  the  rural  school 
for  the  stream  of  new  blood  and  sturdy  character 
that  has  been  constantly  flowing  into  the  urban  ar¬ 
teries  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  to  repair  the 
waste  of  human  energy  made  by  the  feverish  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  urban  life. 

“For  this  new  blood  we  owe  much  to  the  rural 
elementary  school.  With  the  expert  supervision 
what  is  now  assured  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  country  lad  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  city 
will  come  better  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  and 
that  the  improved  teaching  and  better  facilities  of 
the  home  school  will  lead  our  rural  youth  to  see 
that  there  is  interest,  joy  and  independence  in 
making  the  soil  produce  its  largest  yield  that  can 
never  be  found  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  tin- 
counting  houses  or  in  the  noise  and  heat  of  the 
factory.” 

A-hem  !  and  a-hem  !  and  again  a-hem  !  If  I  should 
write  such  stuff  as  that  the  editor  wouldn’t  print  it, 

I  have  been  solemnly  warned  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  destroy  books  belonging  to  the  school, 
never-the-less  I  shall  report  that  these  books  are 
worth,  pound  for  pound,  considerably  less  than  the 
honest  c-ordwood  piled  above  them.  I  have  not  con¬ 
fined  my  investigations  to  the  woodshed  annex  to 
the  library.  In  the  school-room  I  found  the  glass 
door  of  the  largest  bookcase  smashed.  The  teacher 
failed  to  report  this  to  the  trustee.  I  heard  Mr. 
Wingate  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  say 
it  was  the  aim  of  the  department  to  provide  good 
teachers.  I  have  wondered  about  that,  in  fact  my 
wonderment  has  been  very  great,  and  still  is.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  someone  in  the  district  that  knows 
what  became  of  the  globe,  but  so  far  I  have  not 
found  that  person.  At  any  rate  the  standard  has 
been  found  in  the  waste. 

Two  years  ago  the  trustee,  on  being  assured  by 
the  district  superintendent  that  State  Department 
of  Education  had  approved  them,  ordered  some 
wall  maps,  but  when  it  came  to  a  show-down  the 
State  department  refused  to  pay  its  half,  claiming 
that  the  maps  did  not  come  up  to  specifications. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  this  discovery 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  the  canvasser  for  library 
supplies  isn't  having  a  happy  time  of  it. 

Of  course  if  the  taxpayers  of  this  district  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  come  under  that  expert 
supervision  so  “bom”  or  “bombastically”  vaunted, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  economy  in  school  ex¬ 
penses-.  It  came  too  late  for  us  and  we  must  not  be 
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blamed  if  our  soil  does  not  “produce  its 
largest  yield.” 

To  what  conclusion  does  my  short  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  librarian  lead?  It  leads  to 


Controlling  the  Locust 
Borer 

Some  insect,  looks  like  a  borer,  has 
killed  one  locust  tree  and  is  starting  on 
the  others ;  all  around  the  root  of  the 
tree  is  fine  sawdust.  What  can  I  do  to 
save  the  trees?  MRS.  o.  W. 

Canfield,  Ohio. 

Locust  trees  grown  in  isolated  posi¬ 
tions,  especially  as  shade  trees,  are  often 
subject  to  serious  injury  from  the  locust 
borer,  a  pest  not  easy  to  get  at  because 
it  works  within  the  wood.  Fortunately 
there  is  one  weak  or  vulnerable  place  in 
the  life  history  of  the  borer  where  it  can 
be  fought  to  some  advantage.  The  hand¬ 
somely  marked  beetles,  which  are  almost 
always  present  in  numbers  on  the  flowers 
of  goldenrod  in  September,  lay  their 
eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  locust 
trees  at  that  time.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
few  days  and  the  young  grubs  bore  just 
through  the  corky  layers  of  the  outer 
bark  into  the  softer  inner  bark,  where 
each  one  fashions  a  tiny  chamber  in 
which  it  lies  quietly  all  Winter  without 
going  any  deeper  until  the  following 
Spring.  It  is  while  in  this  position  that 
the  young  grubs  can  be  killed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  bark  of  infested  trees  of 
an  arsenical  spray.  The  most  effective 
solution  for  destroying  the  young  grubs 
is  a  soluble  arsenate  combined  with  a 
little  oil  to  aid  in  carrying  the  poison 
into  the  cells  occupied  by  the  borers. 

The  following  solution  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  :  Dissolve  %  lb.  of  sodium 
arsenite  in  five  gallons  of  water ;  add  one 
quart  of  miscible  oil  and  agitate  the  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly.  A  miscible  oil  is  simply 
a  commercial  oil  preparation  which  is 
miscible  or  mixable  with  water.  The 
proprietary  oil  known  as  “Scalecide”  will 
serve  very  satisfactorily  in  preparing  the 
foregoing  solution. 

Locust  trees  infested  with  the  borers 
should  be  sprayed  with  this  poison  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  Spring  just  before  or  just 
about  the  time  the  “new  growth  begins  to 
open  at  the  tips  of  the  twigs.”  Great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  cover  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  and  lower  parts  of  the 
larger  limbs  wherever  the  borers  are  at 
work.  The  presence  of  the  borer  may  be 
known  by  the  fine  sawdust  that  falls 
from  its  home  and  by  the  sap  that  oozes 
from  the  hole  it  has  made  in  the  bark. 

G.  W.  H. 


the  conclusion  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  great¬ 
ly  overestimated,  that  it  signally  fails  to 
come  up  to  specifications.  c. 


The  Raspberry  Fruit  Worm 

What  is  the  insect  that  attacks  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry  in  the  beginning 
of  the  blooming  period?  What  will  kill 
same  and  not  injure  the  bloom?  C.  w.  M. 

Small  reddish-brown  beetles  about  one- 
seventli  of  an  inch  long  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  the  Spring  and  go  to  the  buds 
and  young  leaves  of  the  raspberry  and' 
blackberry,  and  begin  eating  them  more 
or  less  severely.  Later,  the  beetles  de¬ 
posit  small,  dull-yellowish  eggs  at  the 
bases  of  the  flowrer  buds  on  the  stalks  of 
the  buds,  and  sometimes  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  young  leaves.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  a  w’eek,  and  the  white 
grubs  live  beneath  the  cap  of  the  berry. 
The  grubs  are  often  found  among  the 
berries  after  they  are  picked. 

To  control  the  beetles,  the  foliage  of  the 
bushes  should  be  kept  wTell  coated  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  21/k  lbs.  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  from  the  time  the  beetles  appear 
until  the  blossom  buds  open  and  there  is 
danger  of  poisoning  the  bees.  Shallow 
cultivation  from  late  Summer  to  early 
Fall  will  kill  many  of  the  pupse  in  the 
soil.  G,  w.  H. 


Killing  Thistles 

I  have  a  thousand  sheep  feeding  over 
my  pasture  and  fields  and'  I  find  that  the 
thistles  follow  the  sheep  so  rapidly  it  is 
getting  to  be  a  real  menace.  Does  any¬ 
one  know  of  a  better  remedy  than  to  mow 
them  twice  a  year?  I  have  heard  the  old 
folks  say  that  there  was  a  particular 
time  to  cut  them  which  would  clean  them 
out.  Can  you  help  me?  w.  B.  K. 


Tractor  Attachment  to 
Mowers 

I  have  never  used  a  tractor  mower  of 
the  type  that  is  hitched  to  the  drawbar 
and  pulled  by  the  tractor ;  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  working  but  never  been  fav¬ 
orably  impressed.  The  past  four  years 
I  have  used  a  mower  attachment  on  a 
Fordson  with  power  taken  off  from  trac¬ 
tor  worm  shaft  and  it  has  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

With  this  type  attachment  the  cutter 
bar  is  just  back  of  right  rear  wheel  of 
tractor  and  in  full  view  of  the  operator, 
it  will  certainly  take  the  place  of  at 
least  three  ordinary  horse  mowers,  it  is 
quite  durable  if  properly  handled,  and  re¬ 
pair  costs  are  no  greater  than  on  a  horse 
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mower.  A  machine  of  this  kind  can  be 
used  satisfactorily  on  any  kind  of  land 
that  a  tractor  will  negotiate  without  any 
load,  an  experienced  man  will  mow  from 
1  %  to  2  acres  an  hour  with  a  7-ft.  cutter 
bar. 

We  have  cut  about  110  acres  of  Alfalfa 
three  times  each  year  since  we  had  this 
attachment  and  the  past  three  years  have 
not  used  a  horse  mower  except  to  mow 
road  banks  and  hedgerows,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  anyone  can  go  wrong  in  purchasing 
any  of  the  attachments  being  advertised 
as  long  as  they  take  their  powTer  from  the 
rear  or  pulley  shaft  of  the  tractor  and 
when  attached  really  become  part  of  the 
tractor.  j.  j.  anderson. 

Connecticut. 


Small  Boy  in  the  Country  :  “No,  mam¬ 
ma,  I  won’t  drink  this  milk.  I  will  drink 
milk  that  comes  from  a  wagon ;  but  do 
you  know  where  they  got  this  milk?  They 
pulled  it  out  of  a  cow.” — Pointer. 
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12  Hollyhocks  *18 

2  Each  of  Pink,  *-^———— 
Rose,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson,  Maroon 
For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Jlertesnia,  Hardy 
Lupine,  Giant  Mallow,  Gaillard'ia,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Anemone,  Hardy  Aster,  Sweet  William  and  over 
100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and  will  Woom 
next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Flashes  of  Color  for  Y  our  Garden  t 

A  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

3  Peonies — Pink,  While,  Red  -  60c 

6  Iris.  Four  Colors  -  10c 

Many  Other  Specials  in  Our  Free  Bargain  Catalogue . 

Krider  Nurseries  107  Bristol  Ave.  Middlebury,  Indiana 


PLANTS 


Catalog  Free.  C.  E. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 
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FIELD 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Pot-grown  plants  ready  Aug.  15th  and  late.r;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  August  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.60  per  25,  $4.60  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Sb  nibs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grown  in  Vermont .  It's  Hardy** 


9TDAU/QCQDV  Dl  1IITQ  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

OinAlYDCnni  rLfllllO  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


milt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Nodanger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  It . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN.  N.  Y. 

Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Caps  Write  for  samples-^ 

State  size.  V*.  W.  STANLEY  CO..  Inc..  359  BROADWAY.  N.  T.  C. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Potato  Flea-beetle 
Attacking  Tomatoes 

I  have  trouble  with  these  “little  black 
pipers,”  as  the  farmers  call  it  around 
here.  Last  year  they  did  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age  on  my  tomatoes  and  they  are  here 
again.  Can  you  tell  me  something  to  do? 

Old  Bridge,  N.  J.  F.  R. 

This  tiny  black  beetle,  which  is  only 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  often 
becomes  a  serious  pest  to  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  beans,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  to  other  cultivated  plants.  The  writer 
has  never  heard  it  called  the  “little  black 
piper”  before,  but  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
this  flea-beetle  is  the  insect  to  which  F. 
JR,,  refers  under  that  interesting  name. 

The  best,  in  fact  the  only  method 
known  of  fighting  these  tiny  beetles,  is 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  contain¬ 
ing,  if  one  desires,  a  small  amount  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  For  the  home  garden 
it  is  probably  more  convenient  to  buy  the 
commercial  form  of  dry  Bordeaux  in  the 
form  of  a  bluish  powder  than  it  is  to 
make  it  out  of  copper  sulphate  and  quick¬ 
lime  which  is  something  of  a  bothersome 
and  laborious  process.  The  dry  Bordeaux 
should  be  mixed  with  water  according  to 
directions  given  on  the  package,  and  then 
sprayed  on  the  foliage  of  the  tomatoes  or 
other  plants  to  be  protected.  The  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  done  very  thoroughly,  and 
the  material  applied  especially  to  the  un¬ 
dersides  of  the  leaves.  Frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Bordeaux  should  be  made 
and  the  foliage  kept  well  covered  with 
it.  G.  W.  H. 


Hoffman’s 


Seed  Wheat 

Cleaned  Right— Priced  Right— Sure  to  Yield  Better 

ONE  way  to  reduce  production  cost  is  to  use  better  seed.  It  costs 
only  60c  to  75c  an  acre  to  change  to  Hoffman’s  Selected  Seed 
Wheat.  The  results — 5,  8,  maybe  10  more  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  cost  fof  plowing,  fitting  and  fertilizing,  just  the  same  ;  the  cost 
per  bushel  produced,  much  less. 

Eight  proven  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Smooth  Chaff  and 
Bearded  types.  Grown  for  seed  on  the  famous  wheat  soils  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Cleaned  by  special  modern  machinery — free  from 
cockle,  garlic,  rye,  weeds. 

New  Catalog  FREE 

Gives  full  details— describes  our  “Leap’s  Prolific,”  “Forward,”  “Trumbull”  and 
other  heavy-yielding  varieties.  Written  especially  for  wheat  farmers  by  folks 
who  know  wh eat.  Tells  you  how  to  raise  more  bushels  at  less  cost  per  bushel, 
also  how  to  have  wheat  that  millers  like  and  pay  well  for.  Write  for  your  copy. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN, INC 

Box  15,  Landisville,  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


YANKEE  FARMERS  PUSH  OFF  FOR  EUROPE; 
SEETNG  A  QUEER  NEW  YORK  ;  AMERICAN 
GRAIN  STARTS,  TOO. 

The  Co-operative  Farm  Pilgrimage  is 
the  high  sounding  name  given  our  little 
investigational  tour  of  Northern  Europe. 
Here  we  are  in  the  closing  days  of  July 
all  ready  to  push  off.  The  whole  thing 
was  arranged  by  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  and  various  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Numer¬ 
ous  people  had  asked  them  how  they  could 
see  the  best  part  of  Europe's  farm  and 
market  system.  This  trip  was  the  answer. 

Farm  officials  of  England,  Germany, 
Denmark  and  the  rest  fell  in  with  the 
plan  and  promised  to  show  us  around.  It 
looked  like  a  good  chance  and  plenty  of 
farmers  were  interested.  But  as  farm  in¬ 
comes  go  of  late  years,  not  everybody  had 
a  spare  thousand  dollars  in  his  tin  box. 
The  party  numbers  about  50  farmers  and 
near-farmers,  including  the  wives  of  some 
of  them  and  various  officials,  farm  editors 
and  the  like.  Some  others  will  join  the 
party  in  Denmark  having  started  earlier 
to  take  in  a  little  extra  sightseeing.  But 
most  of  us  are  here. 

THE  FOREIGN  FLAVOR 
Perhaps  it  was  to  give  us  a  taste  of 
foreign  flavor  that  a  squad  of  the  “pil¬ 
grims”  was  quartered  in  an  excellent 
hotel  right  on  the  edge  of  New  York’s 


Money  from  Your  Garden 

I  visited  a  woman  friend  of  mine  who 
lives  on  a  farm,  Mrs.  Derry.  We  went 
out  into  her  garden  to  pick  peas  for  din¬ 
ner.  She  had  a  wonderful  garden,  such 
quantities  of  everything  and  so  clean  and 
wholesome.  “Help  yourself  to  anything 
you  like  to  take  home,”  she  said.  “We 
always  have  so  much  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  sell  it?”  I  asked. 

“Who  to?”  she  returned. 

“To  people  in  town,  of  course,  who 
never  have  gardens.  There  are  enough  of 
us,  gracious  knows.” 

“I  could  not  go  peddling  things  about 
town,  and  John  has  no  time  for  such 
things.” 

“What  is  your  parcel  post  for?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

“I  never  thought  of  using  it  that  way. 
In  fact  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  think 
of  using  it  for  such  purposes.” 

“I  know  of  half  a  dozen  women  who 
will  take  something  from  your  garden 
almost  every  day.” 

“Why,  if  I  could  do  that  you  do  not 
know  what  it  would  mean  to  me,”  she 
said.  “Every  woman  likes  to  earn  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  of  her  own.” 

I  spoke  to  several  friends  who  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  get  fresh  vegetables, 
and  Mrs.  Derry  was  soon  doing  a  tliriv- 


queer  little  “Greenwich  Village.”  Such 
contrasts !  On  one  side  of  the  square  is 
one  of  New  York's  great  universities.  On 
the  other  a  tall  church  tower  with  a  flam¬ 
ing  cross  at  night.  In  the  center  a  sizable 
swimming  basin  swarming  with  small, 
splashing  boys  yelling  delight  in  .all  lan¬ 
guages  but  English.  Just  off  the  square 
extends  one  Greenwich  street  down  to  a 
center  of  foreign  folks  “Old  -Greenwich 
isn’t  what  it  used  to  be,”  said  the  hotel 
man.  “There  are  a  few  ‘starving  artists’ 
we  call  them,  with  studios  and  clubs  and 
centers.  Once  there  were  a  lot  of  them, 
but  the  novelty  wore  off.”  The  queer 
names  are  there  anyhow.  Restaurants 
sport  such  titles  as  “Pepper  Pot,”  “Vaga- 
bondia,”  “LaFrance,”  “Napoleon.”  There 
is  the  '“Village  Rendezvous,”  “Black  Rab¬ 
bit,”  and  “Bamboo  Forest.”  Strollers 
talk  Italian,  French  or  Yiddish  and  eat 
highly  seasoned  oysters  or  sausages  at 
sidewalk  stands  or  down  in  little  base¬ 
ment  cafes.  A  hand-organ,  with  a  gas 
torch  and  a  parrot  perched  on  top,  grinds 
out  strange  tunes.  A  Japanese  is  sell¬ 
ing  bamboo  fountain  pens.  A  woman, 
fat,  foreign  and  heavily  moustached  tells 
fortunes.  It  all  seems  harmless  enough 
as  such  places  go ;  no  drunkeness  or  other 
disorder  that  pilgrims  noticed  as  they 
strolled  along.  But  “atmosphere!”  as 
the  artists  say.  “Give  me  a  whiff  from 
the  old  cow  barn,”  exclaimed  our  mid- 
western  dairy  farmer.  “It  is  just  as 
strong  and  the  smell  is  a  sight  better  for 
the  health.”  Well  enough  here  for  a 
stroll,  but  think  of  spending  a  lifetime 
in  one  of  these  crowded,  noisy,  gassy  city 
blocks. 

RUTHLESS  TRAFFIC 

The  traffic  of  the  great  city  has  some¬ 
thing  fierce  about  it.  One  jumps  for  his 
life,  traveling  the  first  block  from  the 
station.  We  saw  two  accidents  in  an 
hour’s  walk.  One  young  girl  with  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  a  bleeding  face  was  helped 
to  the  ambulance  by  a  truck  driver  who 
had  run  her  down.  He  seemed  sorry 
enough,  but  the  rushing  motors  are  one 
ruthless  side  of  metropolitan  life.  He 
who  hesitates,  or  dodges  about  or  day¬ 
dreams  should  keep  to  the  subways. 

GRAIN  AND  THE  SKYLINE 

Goodby,  New  York,  your  famous  sky¬ 
line  of  tall  buildings  is  the  flower  of 
America’s  commercial  greatness.  A  rather 
jagged,  toothline  flower,  but  grand  it  is. 
The  foundation  of  that  greatness  is  hint¬ 
ed  by  the  barge  load  of  freight  cars  float¬ 
ing  across  North  River  just  below  the 
city.  The  cars  are  filled  with  grain  for 
export,  it  is  said.  A  little  later  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  show  you  a  picture  of  the  strange 
looking  machinery  used  in  unloading  this 
grain  in  certain  foreign  ports  that  we 
shall  visit.  G.  B.  F. 


ing  business.  We  ordered  by  telephone, 
asking  what  she  had  that  day,  and  tak¬ 
ing  our  choice.  She  gathered  the  vege¬ 
tables,  cleaned  and  packed  in  pasteboard 
boxes,  carefully.  The  boxes  she  bought 
by  the  hundred  from  a  grocer  in  town,  so 
cheaply  that  they  did  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  R.  F.  D.  man  goes  by  her 
house  about  4  P.  M.,  and  takes  the  boxes, 
which  are  delivered  between  eight  and 
ten  the  next  day.  They  are  left  at  our 
door.  We  pay  her  a  little  less  than  we 
would  pay  in  town,  and  she  pays  the 
parcel  post  charges. 

To  send  1  lb.  in  the  first  zone  (50 
miles)  costs  7c,  3  lbs.  costs  9c,  5  lbs., 
costs  11c,  and  10  lbs.  costs  16c.  These 
figures  are  taken  directly  from  a  list  in 
a  post  office.  She  only  sells  prime  vege¬ 
tables.  She  has  had  peas,  string  and 
shell  beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn,  pieplant, 
turnips,  cabbage,  onions,  radishes,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  apples  from  her.  Next  year  she  is 
planning  on  raising  early  potatoes.  She 
is  not  getting  rich,  but  she  is  earning  a 
handful  of  pocket  money. 

One  of  her  neighbors  took  pattern  after 
her  and  went  her  one  better.  She  went 
to  a  boarding-house  and  contracted  to 
furnish  it  with  garden  produce,  and  when 
she  runs  short  she  buys  from  her  neigh¬ 
bors  on  either  side.  She  is  planning 
next  year  to  add  another  customer  or 
two,  and  run  her  car  into  town  with  the 
produce  of  herself  and  neighbors  every 
morning. 

Another  young  woman  I  know,  who 
lives  two  miles  from  a  large  town  has  red 
raspberries  around  three  sides  of  her 
garden.  They  have  done  so  well,  that 
she  had  50  red  raspberries  and  50  black¬ 
berries  set  out  last  year,  and  they  are 
doing  fine.  She  told  me  that  the  first 
red  raspberries  sold  last  year  for  30c, 
and  she  sold  none  less  than  25.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  a  money-making  crop,  but  re¬ 
quire  more  care  and  are  harder  to  har¬ 
vest.  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Aphis  on  Maple  Trees 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ails  our  white 
maple  trees?  For  the  first  time  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  sticky  sub¬ 
stance,  and  on  the  back  are  tiny  bugs. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  H. 

Plant  lice  are  responsible.  They  are 
everywhere  this  season.  Another  year 
it  may  be  hard  to  find  one.  They  suck 
the  juices  of  the  plant  and  secrete  a 
sweet  sticky  material  which  is  attractive 
to  ants.  A  nicotine  and  soap  spray  will 
help  to  control,  but  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  at  this  late  date  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do.  h.  b.  t. 


Buy  6-ply  tires— 
it  pays 


THE  Kelly-Springfield  4-ply  balloon  is  as 
good  a  4-ply  tire  as  it  is  possible  to  build 
today,  and  for  city  use,  where  road  condi¬ 
tions  are  ideal,  it  is  giving  very  satisfactory 
service  on  light  cars. 


For  the  kind  of  work,  however,  that  a  car 
usually  gets  in  the  country,  tires  of  a  sturdier, 
heavier  construction  are  needed. 


Kelly  6-ply  tires  are  built  for  just  this  kind 
of  service.  Barring  punctures,  a  set  of  Kelly 
29x4.40  six-ply  balloons  on  a  Ford  will  run 
indefinitely. 


There  is  real  economy  in  paying  the  slight 
difference  in  cost  between  a  4-ply  and  a 
6-ply  tire. 


“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


If  FT  I SPRINGFIELD XI D 17 C 

ALLLI  BAixooNllKO 


7fo?  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21 .75 ISSSKS* 


pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO., Dept.  133, Lincoln, III. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over1,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St„  Newark,  N.  J 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment! 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salma,  Ivans. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


IRELAND  SAW  MILLS  Give  Satisfaction 


IRELAND 


Patented 


Name 


Address 


See  a  Saw  Mill  in  Operation  at 

New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE 

August  29th—  September  3rd 


MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
Saw  Mill  Machinery 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 

Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  20,  1927 


Market  News  an  d  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market  Local  Up-State  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

With  Virginia  cleaning  up  and  lighter 
shipments  from  Maryland,  the  potato 
market  has  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
upward,  prices  advancing  about  25c  a 
day  to  $3  to  $3.50  per  150  lbs.  for  best 
Long  Island  Cobblers  and  Maryland  Cob¬ 
blers  in  barrels  sold  at  the  same  prices. 
New  Jersey  has  been  digging  more  or  less 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  but  low  prices  at 
first  prevented  rapid  harvest  and  wet 
weather  has  since  interfered  with  free 
movement.  The  New  Jersey  onion  sea¬ 
son  is  about  done.  Massachusetts  is  ship¬ 
ping  freely  and  New  York  State  is  sup¬ 
plying  considerable  quantities.  Sales  of 
most  yellow  varieties  ranged  from  $2  to 
$2.25  "per  100  lbs.,  only  a  few  bringing 
$2.40  to  $2.50  a  sack  while  New  Jersey 
yellows  dropped  to  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Good  string  beans  continue  to  bring  very 
good  prices,  $2  to  $4.50  a  bushel.  Sweet 
corn  has  been  selling  very  well  up  to  $3 
per  100  lbs.,  and  cauliflower  has  also  been 
in  very  good  demand.  Celery  seems  to 
sell  slowly  and  turnips  were  in  poor  de¬ 
mand.  Squash  sold  with  difficulty.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  met  a  fairly  good  outlet  with 
pickles  especially  being  wanted.  Peppers 
are  bringing  good  prices  and  New  York 
State  peas  are  meeting  a  good  outlet.  Good 
fruit  is  also  selling  well.  Such  varieties 
of  apples,  as  Starrs  and  Williams  Early 
Reds  have  been  bringing  $2  >  to  $2.25  a 
bushel  when  large  and  showing  quality. 
California  boxed  Gravensteins  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  and  they  sold  fairly  well 
at  $4.25  to  $4.50  a  box.  The  California 
apple  season  is  a  little  late_  this  year. 
Peaches  are  commanding  considerable  at¬ 
tention  due  largely  to  the  high  prices. 
New  Jersey  Carmans,  which  usually  come 
in  competition  with  North  Georgia  El- 
bertas,  are  having  a  very  good  outlet  at 
$2  to  $3.25  per  six-basket  carrier  while 
North  Carolina  Elbertas  have  been  selling 
up  to  $5  and  even  $6  a  bushel  when 
fancv.  Canteloupes  were  quite  plentiful, 
receipts  in  New  York  amounting  to  over 
500  carloads  a  week,  originating  mostly 
in  California  and  Arizona.  Berries  sell 
well  when  they  arrive  in  good  condition. 
Some  huckleberries  are  arriving  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  State  of  Washington 
has  been  shipping  carlots  of  raspberries 
to  the  New  York  market.  The  few  cher¬ 
ries  arriving  sold  slowly. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  are  running 
about  100.000  cases  a  week,  somewhat 
less  than  last  year.  Accumulations  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  and  the  market 
is  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Good  to  fancy  qualities  have  been  in  de¬ 
mand  and  better  prices  in  both  western 
and  nearby  eggs  have  been  realized, 
prices  advancing  3  and  4c  a  dozen  on  the 
finer  qualities.  Pacific  Coast  eggs  also 
firmer  and  the  auction  has  opened,  up 
again.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue 
rather  large,  New  York  having  1,554,450 
cases  in  storage  on  the  eighth  compared 
with  1,310,800  cases  a  year  ago.  Hold¬ 
ings  in  26  cities  on  August  6  were  re¬ 
ported  as  7.258.668  cases,  a  reduction  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  week  of  50,600  cases. 
Last  year  for  the  same  period  there,  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  2,000  cases  with  a 
total  of  about  6,500.000  eases  on  hand  m 
the  26  cities  reported. 

According  to  government  reports  i  5  per 
cent  of  the  live  poultry  arriving  in  New 
York  via  freight  were  fowl  during  the 
month  of  January.  During  February 
and  May,  83  per  cent  were  fowl,  while 
reports  for  March  and  April  showed 
about  00  per  cent  fowl.  Chickens  ranged 
from  10  to  18  per  c-ent  during  the  first 
two  months  in  the  year  and  during  July. 
In  May,  11  per  cent  of.  the  live  poultry 
received  were  broilers,  in  June,  21  per 
cent.  Only  about  35  per  cent  were  fowl 

during  July.  Of  the  express  receipts  for 

the  first  six  months  in  1927  New  lork 
leads  with  2,681,000  lbs.  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  a  close  second  with  2,270,300  lbs. 
The  next  in  line  is  Massachusetts  with 
803.000  lbs.  for  the  .same  period  and  those 
shipping  400.000  lbs.  or  over  were  Maine, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
The  market  on  live  fowl  has  been  irregu¬ 
lar  but  some  cool  weather  helped  matters 
and  prices  were  finally  forced  up  3  or  4c 
a  lb.  only  to  weaken  again  in  a  day  or 
two.  However,  the  low  prices  which 
have  been  prevailing  tended  to  shut  off 
shipments  and  the  lighter  offerings  are 
bound  to  react  favorably  very  soon. 
Broilers  were  about  steady.  Fresh  killed 
broiler  receipts  have  been  larger  of  late, 
but  there  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  immediate  use.  Fryers  held  fairly 
steady,  the  increased  offerings  about  tak- 
ine'  care  of  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Small 
fowl  were  draggy  but  large  sizes  sold  well. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  offerings  were  rather  light,  espe¬ 
cially  Timothy  hay  in  large  bales.  Ac¬ 
cumulations  formerly  reported  have  been 
reduced  considerably  and  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  about  $1  per  ton.  The  bulk  of 
arrivals  are  medium  to  lower  grades  and 
market  closed  firm  for  good  quality  hay. 
Rye  straw  declined  to  $25  to  $26  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


ENDICOTT- J OHN SON  CITY 
Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  36c :  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 

24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll.  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices. — Apples, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5e ;  buckwheat  flour*,  lb.,  5e ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ; 
red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb., 
4c  ;  celery,  bch.  10c  ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c  ; 
currants,  qt.,  12%c ;  cucumbers,  pickling, 
100,  50c;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish, 
lb.,  12c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsely, 
bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5e ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $2 ;  pk., 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  green  peas,  3 
qts.,  25c ;  radishes,  bch,  5e ;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
30c ;  strawberries,  home-grown,  qt.,  35c ; 
string  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  tomatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  2  lbs.,  25c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
10c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35e ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  $5c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  15  and 
20c ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c  *L  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c ;  mawle  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100, 
75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood, 
cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,,  lb.,  20c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  22  to  26c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ; 
yearlings,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  live,  lb., 

25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  35c ;  case  lots,  $9 ;  retail,  40c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  behs,  25  to  35c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.50  to  $2.75 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
corn,  bag,  $3 ;  celery,  doz^  bchs,  90c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  honey,  qt., 
75c;  cap,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers,  qt.,  40c ;  bu.,  $3 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  qt., 
25c ;  bu.,  $5 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  7c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  black 
caps,  qt.,  25c ;  crate,  $7 ;  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  crate,  $8;  currants, 
crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $8 ; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  30  to  40c ;  crate, 
$10. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  _ lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25;  wax,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  42 5  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75 
to  80c ;  carrots,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  h.li., 
doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green  corn,  doz.,  40 
to  60c ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to 
25c ;  Boston,  h.h,  crate,  _$1  to_  $1.50 ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  peppers,  green,  pk,  $l_to 
$1.25 ;  potatoes,  14-qt.  bskt,  60  to  75c ; 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
10  to  12c;  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1;  white, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  40c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  80c  to 
$1;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12  lbs.,  $3;  outdoor, 
12  lbs.,  $2.50 ;  turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  harvest,  bskt.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  cherries,  sour,  redj  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
currants,  red,  l.b.,  8  to  10c ;  black,  lb., 
10  to  12c ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  _8  to  10c ; 
raspberries,  black,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
qt.,  22  to  25c ;  red,  crate,  $7  to  $8.50 ; 
ot.,  14  to  18c;  purple,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$7 ;  qt.,  16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  2oc ;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25e. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
30  to  34c;  doz.,  small  lots,  35c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  25  to  28c ;  qt.,  jars,  75 c ; 
5-lb.  pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey,  5- 
1b.  pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-see. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.35. 

Nuts.  (Domestic) . — Hickorynuts, 

$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts, 
$1.50  to  $2. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


bu., 

bu., 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

. $0.22@$0.27 

. 23  @  .33 

Roosters . . 

Ducks  . 

. 1S@  .24 

Geese  . '. 

. 10@  .12 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 20  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Local  produce  prices  are  generally 
steady.  Eggs  are  a  little  firmer,  while 
butter  is  unchanged. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c ;  tubs, 
42  to  44c ;  dairy,  38  to  4$c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
daisies,  new,  flats,  25  to  26e ;  longhorn, 
25  to  26c ;  limburger,  29  to  30c ;  block 
Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  33  to 
36c ;  State,  western  candled,  28  to  30c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  25  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ; 
capons,  33  to  36c ;  chickens,  26  to  36c ; 
ducks,  27  to  29c ;  turkeys,  20  to  30c.  Live 
poultry,  easy ;  fowls,  18  to  24c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  25c ;  broilers,  28  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  20  to  22c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Del.,  Williams  Red,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
Transparent,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
firm;  Va.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.25;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50;  sweets,  Ga.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
box,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt., 
60  to  65c ;  currants,  qt.,  12  to  22c ;  goose¬ 
berries.  qt.,  15  to  18c ;  grapes,  Cal.  Mala¬ 
gas,  24-lb.  box,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  peaches,  Ga.,  crate, 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  Tennessee,  bu.,  $5.50 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  watermelons, 
each,  25  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ; 
white  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  green,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30e;  cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  65c; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $2  to  -$2.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  corn,  doz.,  20  to  55c ;  cucumbers, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  85c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50_to 
$2.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  squash,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt,  50  to 
75e ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  $29.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $37.50;  red-dog,  $49;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47 ;  hominy, 
$40.25;  gluten,  $36.50;  oatfeed,  $12.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .$0.34 @$0.37 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .22  @  .30 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .14@  .19 

Fowls  . 

..  .18@  .30 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .18@  .24 

Capons,  9-10  lbs . 

6-8  lbs . 

. .  .34  @  .38 

Culls  . 

.  .  .30  @  .32 

Tux-keys,  young . 

Old  stock  . 

, ..  .44 @  .46 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .  .40  @  .50 

Dark,  doz . 

..  2.50  @  3.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$11.50@12.75 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

.  .  4.00 @  7.00 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

.  .  15.00(8)17.00 

..  8.50@12.50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

..  .17(8)  .20 

Culls  . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

. .  $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.  .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  3.00(6)  5.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . ... . .  .75@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00(6)  2.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50(6)  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00(6)14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00 (6)  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75(8)  2.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00(6)  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  .50 

Okra,  bu .  1.00(6)  3.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.50(6 )  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50(8)  6.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75 @  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50(6)  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50(8?  1.75 

Squash,  bu.  . . 50@  1.00 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  11,  1927. 

MILK 

League-pool,  August :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.75  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B.  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41%  @$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score .  .40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .38% @  .40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37  @  .38 

Lower  grades  .......  .35  @  .36% 

Ladles  . 33%  @  -37 % 

Packing  stock . 30  @  -32 

Centralized . 38  @  .39% 

Renovated  . 37%  @  .38 

Sweet,  fancy  . . 43  @  .43% 

Extra  .  -42% 

Firsts  . 39  @  .41% 

Seconds . 37  @  .38% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27%  @$0.28% 

Average  run . 

Lower  grades . 21 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  mkt.. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . . 

Average  extras . 40 

Extra  firsts . 37 

Firsts  . 32 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 39 

Gathered,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . .  ^ 

Fancy  . 29@  .31 

Good  to  prime . 26  @  .28 

Under  grades  . .  .23  @  .25 


String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  .  2.00@  5.00 

Sweet  corn.  100 . 

.  .  .  2.50 @  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. 

.  ..  2.00  @  3.25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.  . 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . . 

.  ..  1.50  @  1.75 

.  .  .  2.00 @  3.00 

BRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Watermelons,  car . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  . . 

...  2.50(6)  4.50 

Peaches,  So.,  crate . 

.  . .  2.50@  5.00 

Neai*by,  bu . 

.  ..  1.00@  3.00 

Blackberi’ies,  qt . . 

.  .  .  .12@  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  3.00 @  3.25 

.Tei’sey.  150-lb.  bag . 

...  1.50@  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

.  ...  1.00@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . .  . . 

.  .$22.00(8)24.00 

No.  2 . 

.  .  .20.00(8)21.00 

No.  3 . 

.  .  .18.00 (6)20.00 

Clover  mixed . 

.  .  .20.00(8)22.00 

Straw,  rye . . 

.  ...25.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange 

cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

. $1.53% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  . 

.  1.67% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .... 

.  1.27% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

. 58 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 94 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


.25  ' 

@ 

.26% 

.21 

m 

.23 

.24%  @ 

.25 

.22% 

1.43 

@$0.44 

.40 

(a) 

.41 

.37 

@ 

.39 

.32 

@ 

.35 

.30 

@ 

•41% 

@ 

.40 

.32 

@ 

.33 

.20 

@ 

.28 

.32 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. . . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb.” . . 

Danish  . . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Muskmelons,  each . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 


.$0 


50  @ 


,$0.1S 
. .  .15 
.  .10 
.  .10 
.  .28 
.  .17 

.  .10 

,29 


35  @ 
50@ 
10@ 
40  @ 
45(8) 
40  @ 
03  @ 
05  @ 
10@ 
20  @ 
10@ 
05  @ 
10@ 
15@ 
30  @ 


.62 

.40 

.55 

.40 

.45 

.48 

.45 

.04 

.06 

.15 

.40 

.20 

.10 

.15 

.25 

.75 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing, 
35  to  36c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  43 
to  44c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  38 
to  40c;  quarter  blood  clothing,  36  to  37c. 
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A  Summer  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland 

By  Alfred  C.  Weed 

( Published  by  permission  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History) 

Part  IX 

Ships’  Harbor.  —  At  Hopedale  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  unload  everything 
except  just  enough  stores  to  get  us  back 
home.  Coming  through  Domino  Run  at 
the  south  side  of  Hamilton  Inlet  we  met 
a  nasty  southeast  wind  so  tied  up  for  the 
night  rather  than  buck  the  waves.  In  the 
morning  the  wind  was  not  so  strong  and 
we  made  good  progress.  All  were  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  prospect  of  getting  into 
Battle  Harbor  before  dark.  But,  the 
wind  had  to  take  one  last  chance  at  us. 
The  breeze  from  the  southeast  kept  get¬ 
ting  stronger  and  stronger  until  we  al¬ 
most  had  to  take  sights  to  be  sure  that 
we  were  moving.  Finally  we  gave  up  and 
anchored  in  Ships’  Harbor.  All  who 
could  went  ashore.  There  we  found 
everything  just  as  we  would  have  liked 
it.  Ducks  in  the  bay.  A  beautiful  little 
trout  stream  flowing  from  a  clear  lake. 
Heavy  timber  coming  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  on  one  side  and  an  old  burn  on  the 
other.  Next  morning  came  another  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  must  go  on  at  once. 
A  few  hours  later  we  were  in  Battle 
Harbor,  anchored  in  the  outer  bay  be¬ 
cause  the  inner  harbor  was  full  of  boats, 
fishing  schooners  coming  out  of  the  north 
empty,  others  going  north  way  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  trying  once  more  desperate¬ 
ly  to  get  a  cargo.  The  schooner  we  left 
at  Nachvak  was  the  last  we  saw  with  a 
cargo  or  any  prospect  of  getting  one. 
Hard  times  this  Winter  in  Newfoundland. 

Wind  and  Storm. — Next  morning  the 
weather  did  not  look  so  good,  so  we  left 
Battle  Harbor  and  moved  over  to  Assizes 
Harbor,  six  miles  away.  That  is  so  much 
better  and  more  convenient  that  one  won¬ 
ders  why  the  town  was  not  put  there.  It 
is  a  beautiful  place,  fully  protected,  and 
in  the  shortest  route  between  Newfound¬ 
land  and  the  Labrador  coast.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  open  roadstead  at  Battle 
Harbor.  The  wind  began  to  breeze  up 
before  we  were  really  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  prospect  was  that  it  would  be  worse 
before  it  could  be  better.  Next  day  was 
bad  and  the  next  worse,  with  a  south¬ 
east  gale  and  a  driving  rain  that  was 
almost  sleet.  We  did  a  little  collecting 
and  a  little  fishing,  but  had  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  either.  Just  as  a  matter  of  habit 
we  kept  the  fish  lines  over  the  side. 
Whenever  anyone  had  energy  enough  to 
pull  one  up  he  found  a  sculpin  on  it. 
During  the  night  something  carried  away 
one  of  the  lines.  That  stirred  us  up  a 
bit.  We  got  out  a  shark  hook,  strung 
on  some  sculpins  and  waited  hopefully. 
The  sculpins  were  still  there  when  we 
hoisted  anchor  to  go  home.  The  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  rain  was  not  very  pleasant 
in  prospect.  It  still  rained  a  little.  The 
wind  was  rather  gusty.  However,  the 
barometer  was  rising  and  the  wind  work¬ 
ing  around  to  a  favorable  quarter.  We 
started  out  and  had  a  fair  wind  all  the 
way  to  Sydney.  The  Bowdoin  made  a 
record  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  approach 
again. 

Cape  Breton. — The  stop  in  Sydney 
was  just  long  enough  to  fill  up  the  oil 
tanks  and  permit  the  crew  to  get  large 
accumulations  of  hair  removed.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  sailed  for 
the  northern  end  of  the  Bras  D'Or  Lakes. 
These  salt  lakes  or  large  bays  almost  di¬ 
vide  Cape  Breton  Island  in  two.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  the  building  of  a  canal 
a  mile  or  so  long  at  the  south,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  entrance  into  St.  Peters’  Bay. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  arms  of  the  sea  are  narrow 
and  wind  back  and  forth  between  farms 
and  woodlands,  varied  by  the  startling 
white  of  the  “plaster”  cliffs.  For  a  farm¬ 
er's  eye  the  view  is  not  quite  so  good. 
Here  'it  was  the  end  of  August  and  the 
hay  just  being  cut.  Oats  were  bright 
green.  They  had  not  started  to  turn.  The 
only  other  crop  seemed  to  be  potatoes. 
We  were  told  that  the  farmers  could 
catch  herring  right  at  their  doorsteps  and 
live  through  the  Winter  on  salt  herring, 
oatmeal  and  potatoes.  There  were  some 
thrifty  looking  herds  of  sheep,  and  the 
cows  looked  well.  It  was  in  this  region 
that  Alexander  Graham  Bell  made  many 
of  his  experiments.  He  saw  that  there 
was  little  meat  or  wool  on  the  legs  of  a 
sheep,  so  he  started  to  breed  shorter  legs 
so  that  they  could  not  jump  fences  so 
well. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  stopped  at  Bell’s 
former  home  and  were  welcomed  by  a  host 
of  his  children,  ehildren-in-law  and  grand¬ 
children.  Again  we  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  hurry  to  get  back,  and  had  to  leave 
just  as  we  began  to  feel  that  here  was  a 
place  where  one  could  most  pleasantly 
spend  every  Summer  working  or  playing, 
or  even  just  resting. 

Nova  Scotia. — Monday  morning  we 
passed  through  the  canal,  out  through 
St.  Peter’s  Bay  and  headed  westward 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  almost  perfectly  calm,  and 
we  found  the  swordfishing  boats  out  in 
force.  No  one  made  an  attempt  to  count 
them,  but  we  must  have  passed  in  sight 
of  hundreds.  As  afternoon  came  on  we 
/  saw  that  most  of  them  seemed  to  have 
ii:  h.  The  next  day  was  different  again. 
There  was  a  nasty  swell  with  a  breeze 
from  the  southeast.  The  boat  rolled  and 
pitched,  then  pitched  and  rolled.  Even 
Captain  came  down  into  the  forecastle, 
sat  down  at  the  table,  asked  what  there 


was  for  breakfast,  and  decided  he  did  not 
want  any.  There  was  not  much  change 
during  the  night,  but  things  were  better 
in  the  morning  and  kept  improving  all 
day.  The  trip  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
was  pleasant.  Just  before  the  port  watch 
went  on  duty  at  midnight  we  caught  the 
flash  of  Martinicus,  our  first  home  light. 
Just  at  dawn  we  anchored  in  Tenant’s 
Harbor,  and  the  trip  was  over.  The  rest 
was  just  cleaning  up  and  making  short 
runs  from  one  port  to  another  for  a  new 
welcome.  Finally  we  were  back  in  Wis- 
casset,  leaving  the  Bowdoin  singly  or  in 
groups.  Shall  w<  be  back?  Who  knows? 
Not  all  of  us  can  do  it.  Some  may  go 
again.  Others  cannot.  Whether  we  go 
or  stay  it  will  remain  on  our  memories  as 
a  wonderful  voyage  to  a  beautiful  land, 
with  no  quarrels  and  few  misunderstand- 
in  s  to  mar  it.  aufred  c.  weed. 

THE  END 


A  “Wormery”  the  Latest 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  inquiry 
of  P.  H.,  as  to  the  production  of  a  supply 
of  earthworms  for  his  Summer  boarders 
for  fishing.  Now  I  have  never  conducted 
a  wormery  in  a  commercial  way,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  can  give  him  a  little  information 
of  value. 

When  a  boy,  on  our  Iowa  farm,  I  was 
often  called  upon  to  do  the  churning.  In 
the  Summertime  this  work  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  shade  of  the  plum  trees  in 
the  back  yard.  The  ground  was  bare, 
and  as  the  churning  was  being  done 
large  numbers  of  earthworms  wrould  crawl 
out  of  the  ground  and  wiggle  away.  A 
wise  old  hen,  having  learned  that  the 
churning  operation,  in  some  way,  con¬ 


tributed  to  her  meat  supply,  would  al¬ 
ways  bring  her  brood  for  the  feast,  on 
hearing  the  cachug,  cacliug  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dash  churn.  Many  times  since 
I  have  noticed  that  almost  anything  that 
will  give  the  ground  a  little  jar  will  cause 
the  worms  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Of  course  where  the  ground  is 
thickly  covered  with  grass  they  can  not 
be  so  readily  seen.  If  P.  LI.  could  per¬ 
suade  his  boarders  to  do  the  churning, 
chop  the  wood,  or  perform  any  other 
stunts  that  would  jar  the  ground  where 
the  surface  is  bare  and  shaded,  I  think 
they  could  gather  all  the  worms  needed 
without  digging  or  defacing  the  premises. 

While  on  the  subject  I  will  tell  you  of 
an  experiment  in  the  production  of  worms 
that  was  told  me  '  some  time  ,ago.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story, 
and  while,  to  some,  it  may  sound  “fishy,” 
we  will  all  admit  that  it  is  “wormy.” 

A  young  Iowa  couple  had  married  and 
emigrated  to  a  location  farther  west,  to 
make  their  home.  There  were  no  earth¬ 
worms  in  the  soil  of  their  new  location. 
After  a  time  the  parents  of  the  young 
folks  sent  them  a  quantity  of  fruit  plants, 
such  as  grapes,  currants  and  all  kinds  of 
berries.  These  roots  were  packed  in  a 
barrel  in  moist  earth.  The  plants  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  order  and  were  planted 
with  care  beside  the  garden.  In  working 
the  garden  soil  a  year  or  so  later  the 
young  people  noticed  the  presence  of 
numerous  earthworms.  They  concluded 
at  once  that  the  worms  had  come  in  the 


Iowa  soil  with  the  nursery  stock,  and 
were  multiplying  and  spreading  rapidly. 
Believing  that  the  worms  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  soil  the  young  man  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  plant  them  all  over  his  farm  by 
exchanging  soil  from  the  garden  with 
that  of  other  places  on  the  farm. 

Iowa.  G.  A.  HUNTER. 


Borers  in  Maple  Trees 

I  have  four  maple  trees  which  are 
looking  badly.  In  different  places  the 
bark  is  broken,  and  after  cutting  away 
the  bark  with  my  pocliat-knife,  I  found 
the  solid  part  of  the  w<rod  badly  chewed 
up.  What  can  I  do?  I  am  watering  the 
foot  of  the  trees  writh  soapy  water  every 
day,  but  would  like  your  advice. 

Clifton,  N.  J.  w.  M.  M. 

Borers  are  almost  impossible  to  control. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  trees  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  outgrow  the  work  of  the  borers. 
Furthermore  borers  are  not  so  likely  to 
attack  vigorous  trees.  Cut  out  the  worst 
parts  and  paint  with  a  coal  tar  paint. 
The  soapy  water  will  do  no  good.  Better 
to  soak  the  ground  occasionally  and  to 
apply  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in 
moderate  amounts  scattered  over  a  wide 
area  around  the  tree.  h.  b.  t. 


Sandt  Junior :  “Ye  promised  to  gie  me 
saxpence  if  I  was  top  boy  at  school. 
I’ve  been  top  boy  for  two  weeks  running.” 
Sandy  Senior  (reluctantly)  :  “Well, 
here’s  a  shilling,  but  ye  must  give  up 
studying  so  hard — it’s  not  good  for  ye!” 
— Passing  Show. 


Put  a  McCORMICK-DEERING 

at  the  POWER  END  of  the  BELT 

THE  belt -work  season  is  here  again.  Now  the  belt  will  come 
into  play  on  many  jobs  and  you  will  want  dependability  at 
both  ends  of  it.  At  one  end  the  machines  will  change  many 
times  in  a  year,  but  the  same  tractor  must  stand  steady  and 
ready  with  plenty  of  power  through  it  all. 

\ 

Thresher,  ensilage  cutter,  husker  and  shredder,  feed  grinder, 
hay  press,  wood  saw,  etc. — all  are  idle  and  helpless  without  power. 
The  best  of  them  are  only  as  good  as  the  power  is.  When  the 
power  is  inadequate  the  machine  is  weak  and  inefficient.  When 
the  power  is  faulty,  the  job  may  be  bungled,  valuable  time  lost, 
and  part  of  the  crop  value  sacrificed. 

Assurance  of  ample  power  and  steady  operation  in  belt  work 
— as  in  all  drawbar  work  and  all  power  take-off  work — lies 
in  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  ownership.  International  Har¬ 
vester  tractor  design  has  always  given  100  per  cent  attention  to 
the  requirements  for  belt  power.  Study  the  15-30,  the  10-20, 
or  the  new  Farm  all,  and  you  will  see.  Look  at  the  big  wide 
belt  pulley;  note  its  correct  position,  parallel  with  the  wheels, 
ready  for  instant  location  in  the  belt.  Note  the  throttle  governor 
which  keeps  the  speed  uniform,  saving  fuel  and  saving 
wear.  Set  the  tractor  on  a  belt-work  job  and  leave 
it  —  you  can  always  depend  on  a  McCormick- 
Deering  to  run  unattended  all  day  long. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


SILO  FILLING 


SAWING 


BALING 


There  is  great  and  lasting  satisfaction  and  pride  of  oivnership 
in  the  standard  farm  power,  the  4-cylinder  tractors  known 
the  world  over  as  M cCormick'Deering.  Your  choice  among 
these  three  quality  tractors— 15-30, 10-20,  and  the  Farmall. 
See  them  at  the  dealer’s  store  or  write  us  for  a  catalog. 


The  Farmall  is  the  new  all-purpose 
McCormick-Deering,  designed  to 
handle  planting  and  cultivating  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  row  crops 
along  with  all  other  power  work.  This 
view  shows  the  belt  pulley.  Farm- 
all  is  perfectly  fitted  for  belt  work. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Great  weed  weather,  this.  Day  after 
day  of  wet  weather  sends  the  ragweed 
and  similar  pests  jumping  up  like  frogs. 
Quack  grass,  too,  is  having  the  time  of  its 
life.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  an  effort  to  “smother  out”  this 
quack  grass.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  this 
on  paper  but  when  it  comes  to  the  real 
thing  in  a  season  like  this  one  the  grass 
doesn’t  smother  worth  a  cent.  This  grass 
seems  to  have  real  human  intelligence  in 
malignant  working.  I  started  a  good  lot 
of  asparagus  seed  this  year.  As  everyone 
knows  the  small  asparagus  plant  is  like  a 
baby  in  the  treatment  it  requires.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  wrould  expect  to  “smother” 
quack  grass  by  seeding  to  asparagus.  The 
smothering  all  the  other  wray.  We  let 
these  asparagus  rows  stand  for  a  time 
and  the  grass  pounced  upon  them.  Be¬ 
fore  you  knew  it  the  grass  had  captured 
everything.  It  has  been  pulled  out  by 
hand  but  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  energy 
and  worn  fingers.  The  fact  is  that  this 
quack  grass  is  marching  like  an  army  all 
over  this  section  spreading  in  by  seed  and 
root.  Ordinary  plowing  will  keep  it  in 
check  for  a  time,  but  back  it  comes  again. 

I  have  seen  fields  in  New  England  where 
the  quack  has  simply  captured  the  laiid 
and  driven  most  other  plants  out.  It 
makes  fair 'pasture  and  even  hay  of  l’ea- 
sonable  quality  while  its  example  in  per- 
sistance  is  as  good  as  a  sermon.  It  isn  t 
bad  in  an  orchard  which  can  be  plowed 
each  year  and  seeded  to  a  cover  crop, 
but  in  cultivated  fields  it  is  a  menace. 
Perhaps  we  would  better  accept  it  aiiq 
hunt  for  good  things  to  say  about  it. 
Maybe  we  would  better  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  say  as  Pope  says  about  vice : 

“We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em¬ 
brace.” 

*  jjc  «  *  * 

But  we  have  been  trying  to  “smother” 
it  this  year.  We  have  used  buckwheat, 
sunflowers,  Sudan  grass,  Soy  beans  and 
broadcast  corn  fodder  each  alone  or  in 
combination.  Thus  far  the  best  “smoth¬ 
ers”  are  sunflowers  and  broadcast  corn. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  sunflower  is  such 
a  deadly  weed  killer.  I  have  two  places 
where  the  quack  grass  always  crowded 
in  like  a  curse.  This  year  we  seeded  one 
with  sunflowers  and  Sudan  grass  and  the 
other  with  sunflower  and  Soy  beaus.  I 
never  saw  such  a  tremendous  growth  as 
these  combinations  have  made  in  less 
than  60  days.  I  cannot  find  any  quack 
grass  where  this  dense  mass  is  growing. 
Sunflowers  alone,  thickly  seeded,  have 
much  the  same  effect.  Of  course  we  can¬ 
not  tell  until  another  season  just  what 
the  final  effect  will  be,  but  it  looks  right 
thus  far.  Last  year  we  sowed  flint  corn 
thickly  on  a  piece  of  land  badly  covered 
with  quack.  It  made  a  big  growth — giv¬ 
ing  a  fodder  nearly  equal  to  Timothy  m 
feeding  value.  This  year  there  is  only  a 
scattered  stand  of  quack.  I  know  from 
experience,  however,  the  ability  of  quack 
to  spread  out  and  cover  unprotected  land. 
From  this  year’s  experience  I  am  led  to 
think  that  we  can  put  the  sunflowers  to 

good  use  on  many  of  our  farms. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  for?  Most  farmers  regard  it  as 
merely  an  old-fashioned  ornament — noth¬ 
ing  more !  I  know  that.  Many  of  us 
limit  our  opinion  of  a  thing  to  a  very 
limited  acquaintance.  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  the  sunflower  is  as  useful  to 
the  people  as  the  corn  plant  is  to  us.  Out 
on  the  great  plains  under  dry  conditions 
sunflowers  grow  to  great  size.  The  seeds 
sell  at  good  prices  as  stock  food  or  may 
be  made  into  oil.  The  stalks  are  used 
as  fuel  and  the  ashes  are  very  rich  m 
potash.  When  the  great  war  broke  out 
efforts  were  made  to  locate  the  potash 
supplies  of  the  world.  It  was  found  that 
large  supplies  could  be  obtained  in  Bus- 
sia  taken  from  sunflower  ashes.  In  the 
damp  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is 
very  difficult  to  save  the  sunflower  seeds. 
While  it  is  known  that  cattle  will  eat  the 
tender  sunflower  stalks,  corn  usually 
grows  so  well  that  it  supplies  the  need, 
for  dry  fodder  and  silage.  In  the  Far 
North  or  in  sections  where  corn  does  not 
grow  well  the  sunflower  will  make  a 
quick  growth  and  provide  a  good  amount 
of  fodder  before  frost.  Leaving  out  all 
thought  of  income  from  the  seeds  or  the 
food  value  I  believe  sunflowers  will  take 
rank  among  our  cover  crops.  It  will 
often  pay  us  to  grow  them  on  idle  land 
which  is  weed  ridden  and  in  need  of 
humus.  I  surely  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  stronger  growth  on 
our  soil  within  60  days.  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas  will  grow  along  with  them,  and 
provide  some  nitrogen,  while  the  sun¬ 
flowers  will  add  to  the  available  potash. 
I  would  plow  them  under  before  the 
heads  fully  form  or  if  they  are  wanted 
for  feeding  I  would  cut  before  the  flower 
is  out.  The  high  cost  of  seed  may  make 
such  seeding  too  expensive  but  you  will 
certainly  get  the  stuff  to  put  into  the 
soil. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  all  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  seed  corn  will  be  scarce  next  season. 
Many  seedsmen  saved  the  situation  last 
year  by  going  further  south  for  seed,  but 
even  that  will  be  a  problem  this  year.  I 
find  a  good  many  fields  with  good  size  and 
color  but  very  slow  to  show  the  silks 
and  tassels.  Our  own  corn  of  Hope  Farm 
flint  is  looking  well  and  at  least  part  of 
it  is  likely  to  make  good  seed.  In  a  week 


or  two  I  will  show  a  typical  hill  of  this 
corn  cut  on  July  30.  Most  of  our  corn 
was  planted  on  low  ground  this  year — for 
I  fully  expected  a  dry  season.  The  con¬ 
stant  rains  have  kept  this  soil  cold  and 
wet  and  thus  the  corn  has  made  slow 
progress.  On  many  dairy  farms  there 
will  be  fodder  enough  to  fill  the  silos,  but 
it  will  not  be  fully  eared.  This  is  one  of 
the  seasons  when  the  early  use  of  acid 
phosphate  helps.  That  will  hasten  ma¬ 
turity  and  make  a  firmer  and  solid  ear. 
We  are  putting  in  our  cover  crop  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  The  soil  is  wet 
with  more  moisture  than  the  corn  really 
needs.  That  means  a  delay  in  maturing 
the  corn,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  “delays  are  dangerous,”  we  have 
it  in  this  Autumn  of  1927.  I  reason  that 
the  rye  and  clover  put  into  the  corn  now 
will  suck  out  much  of  this  surplus  water 
and  give  the  corn  a  better  chance  to  ma¬ 
ture.  Another  thing,  this  cold,  wet  sea¬ 
son  has  delayed  nitrification.  I  look  for 
a  warm  September  and  October.  If  they 
are  warm  the  formation  of  nitrates  in 
the  soil  will  go  on  rapidly  and  there  will 
be  an  unusual  loss  unless  the  soil  is  full 
of  living  roots.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  flints  are  superior  to  the 
dent  varieties  comes  up  strongly  this 
year.  Naturally  I  favor  the  flints.  I 
think  that  this  season  they  will  prove 
their  superiority. 

jjc  :j« 

To  me  the  most  interesting  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  education  is  to  see  a  little 
child  slowly  learn  to  read  and  write. 
There  seems  something  like  the  gaining 
of  compelling  power  in  this  act  _  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  means  of  communication. 
It  seems  to  come  so  naturally  and  so 
swiftly,  and  I  suppose  it  is  of  more  than 
usual  importance  to  me  from  the  fact 
that  I  cannot  hear  the  little  one’s  voice. 
I  may  be  walking  off  through  the  woods 
or  fields  with  one  of  my  little  girls.  Some 
strange  thing  comes  before  the  little  one’s 
eyes  or  some  strange  thought  enters  her 
brain.  She  wants  to  tell  me  about  it  or 
to  give  expression  to  its  reaction  upon 
her  busy  little  mind.  She  cannot  com¬ 
municate  with  me  because  I  do  not  hear 
her.  It  is  curious,  when  you  come  to 
consider  it  how  such  §n  incident  will  af¬ 
fect  both  parties — the  adult  and  the  child. 
Both  feel  that  they  are  somehow  denied 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  man 
is  denied  the  questioning  imagination  of 
childhood — the  child  misses  the  mature 
judgment  and  explanations  of  the  man. 
Say  what  you  will  both  of  these  things 
are  needed  and  probably,  when  all  is  told, 
the  loss  to  the  man  is  greater.  The  deaf  or 
blind  man  feels  that  lie  is  likely  to  prove 
a  failure  as  a  father  since  he  cannot  fair¬ 
ly  communicate  with  the  childish  mind. 
And  then,  as  it  seems  to  him  almost  by 
miracle,  the  little  one  begins  to  make  big, 
straggling  letters  on  a  slate  or  a  piece  of 
paper  and  they  Convey  her  message.  The 
letters  are  at  first  ill-formed,  the  words 
misspelled,  but  they  convey  a  message 
which  seems  to  a  deaf  person  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  of  anything  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  I  have  lost  or  destroyed  many 
importent  documents  in  my  day  but  I 
have  tried  to  keep  some  of  these  first 
evidences  of  a  new  power  of  communica¬ 
tion.  For  several  years  little  Camille 
could  only  “make  motions”  and  try  to 
act  things  out  when  she  wanted  to  explain 
or  ask  questions.  I  did  all  the  talking. 
That  of  course  is  characteristic  of  a  deaf 
man.  It  is  said  that  he  either  talks  all 
the  time  or  says  nothing — and  sometimes 
does  both  at  once !  The  other  night,  after 
dark,  Mother  and  one  of  the  boys  started 
off  in  the  car  on  some  errand.  Camille 
and  I  went  along  on  invitation.  We  sped 
over  the  country  road  until  we  came  to  a 
corner  where  a  neighbor  has  located  a 
roadside  stand.  There,  in  the  dim  light. 
Camille  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  sign 
language.  She  shrugged  her  little  shoul- 
dors,  rubbed  her  hands  to  indicate  that 
she  was  cold.  Then  she  worked  her  little 
hands  in  imitation  of  Philip  milking  the 
cows — and  pointed  to  the  shop.  Who 
would  not  know  that  she  wanted  an  ice 
cream  cone?  So  we  got  out  in  the  dark 
while  the  car  speeded  on  with  Mother 
smiling  back  at  us  as  she  passed  under 
the  road  light.  I  saw  the  rear  light  dis¬ 
appear  over  the  hill.  That  was  all— -I 
had  no  idea  where  they  were  going.  Ca- 
mile  bought  her  cone  of  cream  and  we  sat 
on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  stand  to  wait. 
The  minutes  went  by  and  car  after  car 
came  past.  Not  one  of  them  stopped. 
Where  had  our  folks  gone?  Of  course 
a  man  knows  it  is  all  right  and  that  his 
people  are  fully  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  but  it  gets  on  your  nerve  a  little 
when  you  see  the  darkness  swallow  them 
up  anil  you  know  not  where  they  have 
gone  to. *  I  did  not  remember  that  Ca¬ 
mille  is  now  a  pupil  at  the  public  school. 
'In  her  little  life  this  miracle  of  a  new 
form  of  communication  had  worked  out. 
She  understood  my  desire,  _  and  hunted 
around  and  found  a  soiled  piece  of  paper 
in  the  road.  She  had  a  little  stub  of  a 
pencil  and  stood  up  beside  the  house  with 
the  paper  against  the  siding  and  slowly 
scrawled  out  a  note.  I  put  on  my  glasses 
and,  in  the  dim  light,  read  through  the 
mud  and  grease  on  that  paper : 

“ They  went  to  find  a  room  for  my 
mother .” 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  a  joyful 
shock  it  gave  me  to  learn,  on  that  dark 


road,  that  this  little  girl  had  learned  this 
new  power  of  expression.  To  you  it 
might  have  meant  little — to  me  it  was  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of 
education.  Then  up  the  hill  appeared  a 
pair  of  bright  straining  eyes.  They  came 
nearer  and  nearer  and  stopped  beside  us. 
Our  folks  had  come  back.  Home  we  went 
and  as  I  glanced  at  the  back  seat  I  saw 
Mother  holding  the  little  girl  very  close. 

H.  w.  c. 


Rhizoctonia  on  Potatoes 

My  potatoes  are  attacked  by  a  strange 
disease.  The  stalks,  in  some  cases  main 
branches,  seem  to  rot,  turning  black. 
When  the  disease  has  progressed  to  a 
certain  point  they  fall  over  or  drop  off. 
I  can  find  no  maggots  or  other  insects 
around  the  affected  parts.  This  disease 
first  became  apparent  about  the  time 
that  the  buds  began  to  show.  So  far  a 
few  hills  only  have  been  affected.  The 
piece  has  been  sprayed  once  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  once  with  arsenate  and  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Aside  from  the  few  affected  hills, 
the  piece  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  trouble  is  and 
how  to  cure  it  or  prevent  its  spread? 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.  P.  S. 

Your  description  suggests  the  rhizoc¬ 
tonia  disease  of  potatoes,  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  may  attack  the  plants  at 
different  periods  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  The  young  sprouts  may  be  killed 
coming  through  the  ground  or  they  may 
survive  yet  be  so  weakened  that  the 
plant  as  a  whole  will  be  yellowish  and 
dwarfed.  Often  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
disease  until  the  plant  is  of  considerable 
size,  when  stems  may  be  girdled  as  though 
cut  by  an  insect.  Control  depends  upon 
planting  disease  free  stock,  treating  the 
seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  before 
planting  and  rotating  crops.  H.  B.  T. 


Iron  for  Apple  Trees 

YTe  have  an  apple  tree  that  seems  to 
be  dying.  Last  Summer  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  right,  and  this  year  it  looks  even 
worse.  The  leaves  look  shrivelled.  It 
blossomed,  and  there  are  some  apples  on 
it  at  the  present  time.  Last  year  it  bore 
anples,  but  they  were  affected  with  a  sort 
of  dry  rot  at  the  core.  It  was  told  me 
that  it  needed  iron.  How  would  one  give 
iron  to  a  tree?  I  put  several  large  pieces 
of  old  iron  around  the  roots  last  Fall. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.  E.  F,  J. 

There  is  sufficient  iron  in  eastern  soils 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  apple  trees. 
The  practice  of  hammering  nails  into  a 
tree  is  sometimes  pointed  out  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  iron.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  nails  in  the  tree  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  passage  of  food  materials 
much  the  same  as  moderate  ringing  would 
do.  The  effect  is  much  the  same. 

There  is  no  telling  what  ails  the  tree 
from  this  distance,  but  the  same  old  story 
still  applies  as  a  general  recommendation, 
namely,  to  build  up  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
by  cultivation,  by  mulching  with  straw, 
by  fertilizing,  and  so  on.  Look  for  bor¬ 
ers.  Cut  out  the  dead  wood.  It  is  the 
little  things  that  help  to  tone  up  an  apple 
tree  so  that  it  overcomes  the  crisis  of 
severe  Winter  or  Summer  dought. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Onion  Maggot 

How  can  I  control  the  onion  worm. 
They  look  like  maggots  that  come  from 
fly-blower,,  but  they  seem  hard  to  kill. 

Clayton,  N.  Y.  H.  V.  w. 

We  are  still  searching  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  remedy  for  the  small  white  maggots 
that  work  in  young  onions  and  cause  the 
latter  to  decay  and  die.  Perhaps  for  the 
home  garden,  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  G.  V.  W.,  carbolic  acid  emulsion 
is  about  the  best  preventive  that  can  be 
recommended  at  this  time.  The  emulsion 
is  made  as  follows :  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  hard 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  then 
add  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Agitate  the  mixture  until  a  thorough 
emulsion  of  the  water,  soap  and  acid  is 
formed.  Before  applying'  this  to  the 
onions  it  must  be  diluted  with  30  parts 
of  water.  That  is,  to  every  quart  of  the 
emulsion  one  should  add  30  quarts  of 
water. 

In  treating  the  onions  the  diluted  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  poured  into  small  gutters 
or  trenches  on  each  side  of  the  rows  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground, 
making  an  application  once  a  week  for 
tliree  weeks,  or  until  the  onions  become 
of  considerable  size.  6.  W.  H. 


“To  what  do  you  attribute  your  longev¬ 
ity?”  inquired  the  young  man.  “To  the 
fact,”  replied  the  old  man,  conclusively, 
“that  I  never  died.” — Boys’  Life. 


Broke  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 

only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  bo  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere— 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.Water St., West  Ber.d,Wi% 


Saves 

One 

Man’s 

Time 


XCSF 

All  Oears  " 
Running  in  Qit. 


SO  New 
Feature* 


WITTE  ENGINE 

Write  Me  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 

telling  how  you  can  buv  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $5.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  your  farm 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim- 

_ ) f  1  .......  mnat  nATirm*  of  lmaf  avnanan  1  ^ > 


WITTE  ENGINE  WOKKS 
*  589-C  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
589-C  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  year,’  us,. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

>,  Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Money- 
Maker 

—  on  the  Farm 

With  this  low-pric¬ 
ed  HANDY  FARM 
MIXER  you  can 
save  half  the  cost  of 
having  your  concrete 
work  done  for  you. 

You  can  make  your  own  walks,  steps, 
feeding  and  well  platforms,  stable,  chicken 
and  hog  house  floors,  foundations  for  new 
buildings,  cement  blocks,  fence  posts,  etc. 

It  thoroughly  mixes  a  wheelbarrow  load 
per  minute — no  job  too  small — no  farm 
job  too  large.  All  metal  construction 
lasts  for  years.  Operated  by  hand  or  with 
small  engine. 

Don’t  put  off  buying  a  HANDY 
MIXER  any  longer.  It  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  on  a  job  or  two. 

If  your  John  Deere  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 

FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  to  mix,  and 
use  concrete,  covers  mixtures  required, 
describes  the  Handy  Mixer.  Write  today 
to  John  Deere,  Moilne,  Ill.  Ask  for 
booklet  MT-937. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Aehmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N-  Y. 
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Things  To  Think  About 
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New  Types  of  Machinery 

There  is  a  National  Association  of 
Farm  Implement  Manufacturers  which, 
from  time  to  time,  sends  out  notes  about 
the  development  in  farm  machinery.  In 
one  of  their  recent  bulletins  we  are  told 
of  some  changes  in  the  Northwest.  What 
is  known  as  the  “combine”  is  now  work¬ 
ing  quite  successfully  in  many  parts  of 
the  western  country.  This  machine, 
which  we  have  described,  cuts  the  grain, 
runs  the  straw  through  a  thrasher,  beats 
out  and  packs  the  grain  all  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  work  well  where  the 
conditions  are  just  right,  but  of  course, 
is  not  yet  a  universal  operation.  One  of 
the  things  greatly  desired  where  grain  is 
cut  with  a  binder  is  a  mechanical  shock¬ 
er.  That  is  an  implement  that  will  pick 
up  the  bundles  of  grain  as  they  come 
from  the  binder  and  put  them  into  shocks 
without  more  hand  labor.  In  a  western 
havest  field,  this  hand  labor  is  hard  to 
obtain  and  shocking  is  a  necessity  if  the 
grain  is  to  be  saved.  A  mechanical 
shocker  has  now  been  perfected  which 
seems  to  be  doing  excellent  work.  It  is 
operated  by  a  man  or  boy  who  simply 
guides  the  bundles  into  place.  When  the 
desired  number  of  bundles  has  been 
picked  up,  the  machine  automatically 
puts  them  in  place  and  really  makes  a 
good  shock.  It  is  said  that  the  bundles 
are  handled  as  fast  as  they  come  from 
the  binder  and  only  one  extra  horse  is 
necessary  to  run  it.  There  is  also  a 
grain-saving  attachment  which  catches 
loose  heads  and  shattered  grain,  puts  the 
heads  in  the  shock  and  deposits  the  grain 
in  a  hopper  which  can  be  emptied  as  re¬ 
quired.  From  the  description  given  of  it, 
this  machine  seems  to  be  almost  human 
in  its  operation  and  should  be  a  great 
help  in  saving  hand  labor. 

There  has  been  invented  a  new  form 
of  disk  plow  which  seems  to  be  popular 
in  the  Far  West  although  evidently  re¬ 
quiring  great  power.  It  cuts  a  strip  6 
to  10  ft.  wide  at  any  depth  down  to  6 
in.  It  seems  to  rip  and  tear  the  grain 
stubble,  leaving  it  rough,  with  straw 
sticking  up,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  soil 
and  not  be  badly  blown. 

There  is  also  a  new  form  of  potato 
digger,  or  rather  a  new  power  attach¬ 
ment,  which  seems  to  be  coming  into  play 
this  year  in  the  larger  western  potato 
fields.  In  this  case  the  digging  machinery 
is  mounted  directly  on  the  side  of  the 
tractor  and  operates  as  a  pai’t  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  gives  the  digger  plenty  of 
power  for  all  soil  conditions,  and  it  can 
be  operated  at  considerable  speed.  With 
power  enough  the  digging  part  can  be  put 
down  deep  so  as  to  get  all  the  potatoes, 
and  being  up  close  to  the  head  of  the  trac¬ 
tor,  it  will  dig  to  the  end  of  the  row,  and 
thus  save  a  great  deal  of  hand  digging. 
We  do  not  hear  very  much  these  days 
about  the  plan  of  mounting  a  small  gas¬ 
oline  engine  on  the  potato  digger  to  op¬ 
erate  the  working  part,  and  leaving  the 
horses  free  simply  to  haul  the  machine. 
For  a  time  that  plan  seemed  to  promise 
well,  but  since  the  invention  of  the  power¬ 
ful  tractor  it  seems  to  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 


Work  at  Home;  Painting 
Mail  Boxes 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  made  to  us 
about  the  development  of  a  home  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  people  feel  the  need  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  cash  income,  yet  they  do  not  want  to 
go  far  from  home.  The  advertisements 
of  work  at  home  are  generally  humbugs. 
If  you  answer  them  you  will  find  that 
you  are  expected  to  put  up  an  advance 
payment  for  supplies  or  something  of 
the  sort,  and  this  payment  will  generally 
eat  up  all  the  profits  you  can  hope  to 
make.  Thus  country  people  are  looking 
about  for  something  they  can  do  which 
Will  earn  a  little  cash.  One  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  woman,  suggested  the  business 
of  painting  or  printing  names  of  farmers 
on  rural  mail  boxes.  She  thinks  that 
most  people  would  like  to  have  their 
names  prominently  printed.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  In  our  own  com¬ 
munity  there  would  not  be  much  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  this.  Too  many  people 
object  to  having  their  names  printed. 


Others  might  want  to  try  it,  but  in  most 
families  there  seems  to  be  some  member 
who  has  a  little  skill  at  lettering  and  who 
therefore  would  take  the  job.  Other  com¬ 
munities  may  be  different.  There  may 
be  people  who  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  a  neat  job  of  this  kind.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  would  be  to  try  it.  The 
common  stencil  paint  used  for  such  work 
is  not  durable  enough.  It  is  often  used, 
but  soon  washes  off  or  gets  dim.  White 
paint  can  be  made  by  using  white  lead 
and  oil.  This  works  fairly  well  and  will 
last  for  three  years.  If  white  is  not 
Wanted,  a  mixture  of  plain  lampblack  and 
linseed  oil  would  do,  or  small  cans  of  a 
black,  quick  drying  asphaltum  may  be 
bought.  It  would  be  better  to  learn  how 
to  do  plain  lettering  with  a  good-sized 
block  letter  rather  than  attempt  to  work 
with  a  stencil.  This  proposition  is  put 
honestly,  and  shows  how  country  people 
are  trying  to  obtain  work  at  home.  As 
we  have  said,  there  might  be  some  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  in  certain  localities, 
but  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  developing 
anything  like  a  business. 


Advertising  “Dope” 

Some  business  people  apparently  study 
everything  except  the  heavens  for  good 
illustrations  to  use  in  advertising.  That 
has  become  more  than  a  science — the  art 
of  making  folks  think  they  must  have  cer¬ 
tain  things — sometimes  whether  they  need 
them  or  not.  It  is  said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  spend  more  for  chewing  gum 
or  for  cigarettes  than  for  education — at 
least  that  is  what  the  educators  claim 
when  they  want  an  appropriation.  The 
greater  part  of  these  sales  is  due  to  ef¬ 
fective  advertising.  If  you  can  put  it 
into  the  minds  of  young  people  that  its 
the  proper  thing  to  use  a  certain  brand 
of  gum  or  cigarette,  or  face  powder  the 
rest  is  easy.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact 
that  all  this  appeal  to  the  eye  is  break¬ 
ing  down  individual  choice  and  decision. 
At  any  rate  everyone  seems  to  be  rack¬ 
ing  their  brains  for  good  stories  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  point  of  what  they  have  to  sell. 
For  instance  a  man  who  sells  “sanitary 
office  cleaning”  sends  us  the  following : 

My  boy  had  a  large  fish  bowl  in  which 
he  placed  a  clear  glass  partition.  He 
put  a  lively  bass  in  one  section  and  min¬ 
nows  in  the  other.  The  bass  struck  every 
time  a  minnow  approached  the  glass  par¬ 
tition.  After  several  days  of  fruitless 
thrusting,  which  netted  him  only  bruises, 
he  ceased  his  efforts  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  food  that  was  dropped  in.  Then 
my  son  removed  the  partition.  The  min¬ 
nows  swam  all  around  the  bass  but  he 
did  not  strike  at  a  single  one.  He  had 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  business  was 
bad. 

The  moral?  Here  is:  Take  another 
shot  at  the  glass  partition.  Maybe  it  is 
not  there  anymore. 

It's  a  good  enough  story,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  man  will  doubt  it  from  the  first.  A 
hungry  and  fighting  bass  does  not  lose 
his  appetite  for  a  fish  dinner  because  of 
a  few  bumps  on  his  nose.  To  compare  a 
man  with  such  a  timid  creature  would 
make  him  out  a  very  poor  fish,  indeed. 
The  average  man  would  hardly  appreciate 
the  comparison.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
man  ever  had  any  boy,  and  he  certainly 
knows  little  about  fish.  Such  a  story 
falls  down  in  the  telling,  for  it  will  take 
more  than  a  pane  of  glass  to  take  age¬ 
long  habits  out  of  a  fish. 


Horses  and  Tractors  in  the 
West 

In  his  notes  on  that  western  trip  the 
Hope  Farm  man  referred  to  the  very  few 
tractors  to  be  seen  at  work  looking  from 
a  car  window.  It  is  surprising  to  an 
eastern  farmer  to  see  so  many  horses  at 
work.  From  the  Nebraska  line  to  Denver 
horses  were  plowing  and  harrowing  and 
the  yards  and  corrals  seemed  filled  with 
substitute  workers.  An  authority  on 
tractor  service  has  sent  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  : 

.  There  are  several  things  which  have 
influenced  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains 
area  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  The 
hilly  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon¬ 
tana,  etc.,  have  for  years  been  great  horse 
breeding  sections.  The  abundance  of 
cheap  grazing  land  and  the  excellent 
climatic  conditions  for  horse  breeding 
made  that  country  nearly  ideal  for  such 
purposes,  As  a  consequence,  horses  have 


j  been  cheaper  in  that  territory  than  any- 
j^where  else  in  the  United  States,  and  if  is 
only  natural  that  mechanical  power  will 
displace  horses  more  slowly  when  the 
animals  are  selling  at  extremely  low 
prices  and  pasture  is  plentiful  and  cheap: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Gazette,  of  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.,  reported  that  horses  were 
sold  at  25  cents  each  at  an  auction  sale 
held  recently  near  that  city.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  horses  brought  this  amount  and 
one  brought  $1.50.  The  highest  price  for 
a  tea  of  horses  was  $56. 

In  parts  of  the  horse-breeding  country, 
these  animals  have  actually  been  rounded 
up  and  killed  to  save  the  pasture  for  more 
profitable  animals,  and  in  many  instances 
the  bodies  were  saturated  with  oil  and 
burned.  Thousands  have  been  sold  at  $5 
per  head,  which  represented  just  about 
the  cost  of  rounding  them  up,  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes,  and  other  thousands  have 
been  shipped  to  Petaluma,  Cal.,  where 
they  are  converted  into  feed  and  other 
marketable  products. 

Even  under  these  conditions  the  sale  of 
tractors  in  that  territory  has  been  entire-' 
ly  satisfactory  to  tractor  manufacturers ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
tractors  can  be  sold  in  such  numbers  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  rather  than  that 
there  are  so  few  of  them  used. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  farmers 
who  are  growing  sugar  beets,  whether  on 
irrigated  land  or  not,  of  course,  have  a 
great  deal  of  cultivation  to  do,  and  until 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  no 
mechanical  power  outfits  available  for 
this  work.  If  they  had  to  use  horses  for 
the  cultivation  it  was  often  cheaper  also 
to  use  horses  for  the  plowing  and  seed 
bed  preparation. 

When  you  add  to  the  above  fact  that 
the  Horse  Association  of  America  has 
been  carrying  on  an  extensive  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  horses  and  against 
mechanical  power,  and  have  been  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  work  to  a  very  material  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  animal  husbandmen  of  our 
various  agricultural  colleges,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  mechanical  power  has 
not  made  greater  progress  in  the  horse 
breeding  areas  and  the  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains  lying  close  to  them. 

It  should  prove  interesting  to  you  to 
note  the  total  production  of  tractors  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years :  1919,  164,590 ;  1920, 
203,207 ;  1921,  73,198 ;  1922,  99,692 ; 
1923,  132.528;  1924,  117,121;  1925,  164,- 
194 ;  1926,  181,995.  E.  A.  h. 


Work  for  the  Farm  Girl  in 
Indiana 


Heats  8  Rooms 

at  about  the 

Cost  of  One! 

“The  Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much 
more  coal  than  my  old  stove  used  to, 
and  it  heats  my  whole  8-room  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the 
one  room  it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Mar* 
zoli,  72  South  St,  Milford,  N.  H. 

More  Heat  with  Half  the  Coal 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  7- 
room  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much 
coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero, 
and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  a 
half  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  the 
place  red  hot”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  Sha- 
mokin,  Pa. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 


I  have  thought  much  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  money-earning  for  girls,  and  have 
considered  the  people  in  our  neighborhood 
with  this  question  in  mind.  That  the 
problem  exists  and  is  more  or  less  an 
acute  one  cannot  be  doubted.  There  are 
opportunities  for  a  few  girls  in  teaching 
and  office  work,  though  in  many  cases 
these  girls  must  be  employed  away  from 
home,  and  the  competition  for  positions  is 
keen  and  depends  often  on  having  friends 
or  influences  in  some  way.  At  present 
the  factories  are  not  offering  much,  as 
most  of  them  are  not  running  at  full 
capacity.  Positions  as  hired  help  in  the 
homes  of  other  people  are  never  popular, 
it  seems.  Household  work  for  people 
other  than  one’s  own  seems  to  be  the 
last  word  in  drudgery,  and  although  the 
pay  is  fairly  good  few  girls  care  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  Even  if  they  wished  to  do  so 
there  are  practically  no  openings  in  this 
line.  Very  few  people  are  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  housemaids.  Household  conveniences 
with  laundry  and  baking  work  done  out¬ 
side  come  cheaper  and  are  probably  more 
satisfactory.  A  few  girls  try  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  and  make  a  little  from  it,  but  most 
farms  are  running  at  capacity  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  line  and  the  girls  simply  be¬ 
come  competitors  with  their  parents. 
Some  have  tried  selling  candy  and  baked 
goods,  others  flowers,  plants  and  bulbs. 
The  market  for  these  articles  is  too 
limited  to  offer  much  encouragement. 

The  entire  farm  situation  is  so  depress¬ 
ing,  with  the  parents  straining  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  and  to  give  their 
children  the  necessities  and  a  few  com¬ 
forts  and  pleasures,  it  seems  impossible 
to  do  much  for  the  young  people’s  prob¬ 
lem.  And  yet  they  need  opportunities  for 
self-development,  social  pleasures  and  nice 
clothes.  In  short,  their  young  lives  are 
ready  now  for  activity  and  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  themselves 
to  use  and  be  given  adequate  pay  for  their 
efforts.  In  this  age  of  highly  developed 
agricultural  methods  and  improved  indus¬ 
tries  no  person  who  is  wanting  to  work 
should  be  deprived  of  a  place  to  make 
himself  useful,  and  to  receive  his  share 
of  the  good  things  being  produced. 

As  I  see  it  the  young  people  can  do 
nothing  better  for  themselves  and  their 
tired  parents  than  to  set  about  to  study 
the  details  of  the  entire  situation,  and 
help  us  find  out  why  the  problem  exists, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  investigate  many  questions  that 
come  to  my  mind,  such  as  the  actual  facts 
about  the  supply  of  eggs  and  chickens 
(the  price  has  recently  made  a  precipi¬ 
tate  drop  on  these  articles)  and  about  the 
demand  for  them.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  all  families  are  having  all  the 
eggs  they  could  and  would  use,  whether 
many  of  them  have  chicken  dinners  till 
chicken  is  no  longer  a  special  delicacy, 
etc;  With  our  undernourished  city  popu¬ 
lation  I  am  wondering  if  all  our  eggs  and 
chickens  could  not  be  used  advantageously 
at  reasonable  prices. 

MBS.  BUTH  H.  ASHLEY. 


If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourselfl 


No  Money 
DownS 

Small  Monthly  Paymentt 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW!  Mall 
this  coupon  TODAY! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co#  ■■ 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributor * 

I  19th  and  California  Are.,  DeptiC  -907  Chicago 
g  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 
b  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
=  Furnace. 

(Print  Name  and  Address  plainly) 

■  Hava  yaw  •  basem.nt?  Yaa  Q  No  Q 

■  Name _ _ _ 


■  Address. 

\mmmm 


WE  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
sell!  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

PFXi/*  1C0RRUCAT£D-PLAIN-V  CRIMP 

£P(C*\  SHINGLES -SPOUTING  — CUTTER 

I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
'this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
k  Offer.  Works  in  any 
|  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
|tor.  All  steel,  adjust-  , 

■  able,  reversible.  Does: 

7  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage,  tiling:  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Lo\.  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky, 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
IOJa  Fountain  Ave.,  K.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


fa  fa  Press  Cloth  Racks,  Graters,  Pumps 
■  I  I  lit  BJr  Screens,  Bungs.  Catalog  free. 

^'**^  <■-**»  PALMER  BROS,  OOS  COB,  CONN. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wlien  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  will  be  the  usual  school  meeting  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year— conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  This 
has  become  an  annual  feature,  and  this  year's  meet¬ 
ing  promises  to  be  best  of  all.  There  will  be  new 
and  entertaining  speakers  and  a  clear  and  open 
statement  of  the  finances  and  of  the  work  which  the 
society  is  doing.  All  are  welcome — no  matter  what 
position  they  take  on  the  school  question.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  the  audience  room  of 
the  live  stock  auditorium. 

* 


ONE  of  our  readers  started  a  young  orchard  of 
superior  varieties  of  apples  and  pears.  These 
trees  were  well  cared  for — they  meant  much  to  our 
friend — how  much  only  those  who  love  a  tree  and 
its  intimate  associations  can  understand.  The  trees 
grew  well  and  were  handled  properly — cover  crops 
and  all.  In  the  Spring  a  neighbor  started  a  brush 
fire  to  burn  up  a  quantity  of  rubbish.  He  carelessly 
went  away  and  left  the  fire  burning.  The  wind  arose, 
and  revived  the  fire  so  that  it  caught  the  nearby 
grass  and,  before  it  could  be  stopped,  ran  through 
the  orchard  and  killed  121  fine  trees  of  apple  and 
pear.  Such  trees  were  worth  at  least  $10  each  at  a 
low  calculation  for  practical  purposes  and  who  can 
estimate  their  personal  or  intimate  value  to  a  lover 
of  fruit?  The  man  who  started  the  fire  and  was 
clearly  responsible  refused  to  settle  and  suit  was 
started  against  him.  The  case  was  clearly  one  for 
fair  damages,  but  it  was  found  that  the  defendant 
had  put  all  his  property— real  estate  and  bank  ac¬ 
count — out  of  reach.  If  the  tree  owner  lost  the  case 
he  would  have  to  pay  court  expenses  and  his  law¬ 
yer’s  fees.  If  he  won  the  defendant  would  go  into 
bankruptcy.  Either  way  the  tree  owner  would  lose 
and  so,  as  too  often  happens,  the  case  was  dropped. 
Here  then  is  “justice.”  This  man  loses  his  valuable 
trees  and  pays  his  attorney,  while  the  other  man 
gets  away  with  the  reputation  of  being  “smart.  W  e 
regret  that  there  seems  no  way  of  reaching  such 
men  ! 


“Inquiry  made  among  business  houses  and  men  who 
have  to  deal  with  pupils  coming  from  our  schools  hnd 
a  large  percentage  of  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the 
average  boy  and  girl  is  not  as  well  equipped  in  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  now  as  was  the  boy  or  girl  who  came  from 
the  schools  15  or  20  years  ago.  ’ 


“On  account  of  low  wages  (the  Legislature  refusing 
lore)  I  have  to  take  high  school  girls  for  stenographers, 
’hey  have  so  little  background  and  so  little  real  traili¬ 
ng  that  when  they  come  to  something  a  little  new  and 
lightly  more  complex  than  usual  they  are  lost.  1  have 
o  use  simple  words  and  dictate  very  slowly  and  spell 
lany  of  the  words.” 


THE  first  of  these  quotations  is  taken  from  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  School  Finance  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors.  This  is 
headed  by  George  W.  Knox,  of  Loekport,  and  what 
its  members  think  and  say  about  these  “Albany 
bureaucrats”  may  not  look  prettj7,  but  may  be  called 
the  truth  in  expressive  English.  Me  are  promised 
a  full  investigation  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
fireworks.^  The  second  quotation  is  from  a  college 
man  who  sees,  as  most  of  us  do,  the  lack  of  leal 
training  and  “background”  which  many  high  school 
graduates  bring  out  of  the  school  room.  And  in 
that  connection  we  have  the  following  from  this  same 


mmittee : 

“There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  there  is  a  dab- 
ng  with  too  many  isms,  a  smattering  of  too  many 
igies  and  attempt  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
the  sacrifice  of  time  and  application  which  should 
put  in  on  the  plain  subjects  which  are  every  day 
cessities  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  this  day  and  in  which 
ey  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  and  equipped. 

Well,  “let  the  good  work  go  on !”  For  some  years 
>w  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stood  practically  alone  in  its 
iticism  of  the  department.  Some  of  the  bureau¬ 


crats”  have  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  it  was  no  more 
effective  than  drops  of  water.  Recently,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  saw  a  hole  in  a  granite  rock  nearly 
two  feet  deep  dug  out  by  countless  drops  of  water 
falling  one  after  another.  The  drops  falling  on  this 
intellectual  hide  are  coming  faster  and  stronger ! 

* 

t^npHE  South  African,”  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Mel- 
X  lin,  is  a  very  strong  book,  just  published.  It 
is  primarily  a  study  of  the  race  problem  in  South 
Africa.  The  descendants  of  English  and  Dutch  pio¬ 
neers  have  agreed  among  themselves  that  South 
Africa  must  and  shall  be  “a  white  man’s  country.” 

A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  more  or  less 
African  blood  in  their  veins  and  they  are  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  the  question  becomes  harder  and  more 
complicated  than  the  race  question  in  this  country. 
The  white  people  seem  determined  to  keep  educa¬ 
tion,  business  and  the  agreeable  things  of  life  in 
their  own  hands.  There  are  universities  and  higher 
schools  patronized  by  the  whites  so  that  South 
African  young  people  are  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to 
Europe  for  their  education.  The  curious  thing  is 
that  the  universities  and  schools  are  turning  out 
graduates  so  rapidly  that  there  are  no  places  for 
them  unless  new  jobs  are  made  by  the  government. 
In  truth  there  is  an  oversupply  of  “trained  workers” 
and  professional  men.  Under  such  a  system  there  is 
no  room  at  the  top.  The  crowd  is  there  while  pri¬ 
mary  education  is  being  neglected.  There  is  danger 
in  this  country  that  much  the  same  thing  will  fol¬ 
low  in  agricultural  education.  We  think  it  still  an¬ 
other  argument  in  favor  of  developing  the  rural 
schools  and  putting  more  money  into  them  instead 
of  trying  to  kill  them  off. 

IN  some  localities  where  rich  men  Summer  in  coun¬ 
try  places  golf  clubs  are  formed  and  members 
spend  much  time  at  this  sport.  At  times  farm  boys 
serve  as  caddies  on  the  golf  links.  A  caddy,  by  the 
way  is  one  who  “waits  about  or  carries  a  player’s 
clubs.”  Not  a  very  elevating  job,  but  often  fairly 
well  paid  and  many  boys  prefer  it  to  farm  work.  At 
Coopertsown,  a  14-year-old  boy,  served  as  caddy  and 
on  the  morning  following  July  4  picked  up  a  piece 
of  unexploded  fireworks  on  the  golf  green.  There 
had  been  a  celebration  the  night  before  and  this 
piece  was  thrown  out.  It  was  supposed  to  have  ex¬ 
ploded.  In  some  way  it  “went  off”  in  the  boy’s 
hands  and  injured  him  badly.  His  mother  has 
brought  suit  for  $25,000  damages  against  the  owner 
of  the  premises.  It  is  claimed  that  he  and  the  golf 
club  were  negligent  in  leaving  the  unexploded  fire¬ 
works  around.  This  seems  the  first  case  of  its  kind 
and  country  people  are  interested.  Personally  we 
think  the  average  golf  links  is  a  poor  place  for  a 
farm  boy.  The  only  golf  many  of  us  knew  when 
we  were  children  was  the  job  of  knocking  the  hard 
clumps  of  manure  apart  with  a  stick  or  mallet.  Not 
so  exciting  as  life  on  the  links  but  quite  a  little 
more  .useful ! 

CALIFORNIA  has  developed  a  new  scheme  for 
an  “Eat  More  Fruit”  campaign.  A  company 
of  girls,  headed  by  Miss  Bernice  Buckley  will  walk 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles — living  examples 
of  what  fruit  eating  will  do  for  a  healthy  young 
woman.  They  will  be  suitably  escorted  and  will 
make  speecehes  and  sing  all  along  the  way  with  spe¬ 
cial  talks  and  songs  in  praise  of  fruit.  The  same 
thing  might  well  be  done  in  New  York.  A  company 
of  young  women  might  start  from  Buffalo  and  walk 
along  the  path  of  the  old  canal  and  then  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York.  Let  another  group  walk  along 
the  southern  tier  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  and  from 
Jamestown  northeast  to  Lake  Champlain.  Let  them 
eat  and  talk  and  sing  fruit.  When  they  strike  a 
good-sized  town  let  them  make  a  batch  of  old-time 
apple  pies  at  the  leading  hotel.  A  new  proposition. 
There  is  great  advertising  in  it  for  New  York  ap¬ 
ples.  Among  other  things  let  these  young  women 
re-establish  the  good  old  custom  of  gnawing  apples 
out  of  the  hand. 

NO  doubt  about  it,  Sweet  clover  is  coming  rapid¬ 
ly  into  use  throughout  the  East.  This  seems  to 
be  a  contribution  from  the  West,  where  this  cousin 
of  Alfalfa  has  long  flourished.  The  eastern  farmer 
has  to  learn  how  properly  to  handle  this  “weed.” 
We  think  it  will  prove  most  useful  as  pasture  ox- 
green  manure.  Some  farmers  ai-e  planning  to  make 
hay  of  it  or  put  it  into  the  silo.  It  will  ndt  be  at  its 
best  in  either  situation.  Usually  it  is  too  tough  for 
hay  and  too  bad  smelling  in  the  silo.  As  pasture  it 
is  remarkably  valuable  and  it  can  put  about  as 
much  niti* *ogen  into  the  soil  as  any  other  ex-op  we 
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know  of.  You  cannot  make  a  success  of  Sweet  clover 
without  an  abundance  of  lime.  We  have  one  field 
whex-e  we  tried  it  Aears  ago.  It  soon  disappeared 
except  on  a  few  spots  where  lime  dropped  out  of  a 
wagon  hauled  across  this  field.  Also  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  has  found  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  clip  a  field  of 
Sweet  clover  in  the  Fall.  Often  it  makes  such  a 
heavy  growth  that  farmers  think  the  roots  will 
smother  if  all  this  mass  mats  down  over  them.  Thus 
they  cut  it.  Ohio  finds  that  this  clover  should  never 
be  clipped  in  August,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where 
the  weeds  are  so  bad  that  they  will  kill  the  clover  if 
left  alone.  The  l-eason  given  for  this  advice  is  much 
the  same  as  given  for  cutting  brush  or  young  ti-ees 
in  August  or  September.  At  that  time  the  tops  have 
made  their  full  growth  and  the  roots  are  exhausted. 
Nature  would  repair  the  damage  by  stopping  the 
growth  of  the  tops  and  replenishing  the  roots.  When 
the  tops  are  cut  off  the  plant  tries  to  remedy  the 
trouble  by  calling  on  the  roots  to  make  a  new  top. 
Thus  the  roots  are  weakened  and  will  often  die  in 
Winter  or  Spring.  The  Sweet  clover  may  act  in 
the  same  way  if  the  top  is  cut  while  the  roots  are 
recovering  from  the  long  growth  of  Summer. 

IN  the  notes  on  cover  crops  this  week  mention  is 
made  of  sunflowers.  We  think  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  crop  which  have  not  been  understood. 
We  do  not  mean  entirely  as  stock  food  or  as  a  source 
of  oil  from  the  seeds.  There  is  value  for  both  these 
things  but  we  mean  value  as  a  cover  crop  to  be 
plowed  under.  We  have  sunflowers  growing  in  va¬ 
rious  combinations  this  year.  They  were  broadcast 
with  Soy  beans.  Sudan  grass  and  other  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  have  made  a  tremendous  growth.  Seeded 
early  in  June  they  wex-e  head  high  by  the  first  of 
August.  The  Sudan  grass,  growing  with  them,  is 
about  4  ft.  and  Soy  beans  a  little  under  3  ft.  These 
combinations  make  a  solid,  compact  growth,  and 
have  choked  out  most  weeds.  We  think  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  sunflowers  and  Sudan  grass,  broadcast, 
will  come  very  near  smothering  out  quack.  And 
what  a  mass  it  will  make  to  plow  under.  On  our 
field,  thin  and  rocky,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  a  thick  cover  crop  grow.  This  year  the  sun¬ 
flowers  stand  thickly  6  ft.  high — seeded  early  in 
June.  It  may  strike  the  i-eader  as  a  strange  thing 
but  we  believe  broadcast  sunflowers,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Soy  beans  will  make  a  great  crop  for  plowing 
under  in  prepai-ation  for  Winter-  grain. 

Has  anyone,  especially  the  mail  carriex*,  right  to 
place  tobacco  in  one’s  mail  box?  I  have  three  boys  and 
not  any  of  them  uses  the  stuff.  Last  year  our  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  placed  several  small  one-fourth  pound  pack¬ 
ages  in  our  box.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it.  He  said 
he  had  the  right.  I  forbade  him  to  do  it  any  more. 
Since  then  we  have  changed  carriers  (that  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  changed  them),  and  today  I  found  four 
more  packages  in  the  box.  I  do  not  say  he  put  them 
there,  but  there  they  were.  Has  the  carrier  the  right 
to  do  that?  MRS.  E.  M.  D. 

O,  he  has  not  the  right  to  put  tobacco  or  any 
other  substance,  except  mail,  in  your  box  with¬ 
out  your  permission.  This  cari-ier  may  be  acting  as 
agent  for  some  new  brand  of  tobacco,  but  he  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  i-ights.  If  you  cai-e  to  do  so  you  can  make 
complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  about  this.  Most  of  the  carriers  are  good 
and  accommodating.  Others  take  liberties  in  their 
work  which  should  be  protested.  Of  coxirse  thei-e  are 
some  who  would  not  care  how  much  tobacco  was 
given  them  in  this  way.  Others,  like  yourself,  object 
and  you  have  the  right  to  stop  it. 


Brevities 

Courage  !  The  scientists  have  classified  only  640,000 
diffei-ent  kinds  of  insects  thus  far. 

A  mortgage,  being  under  seal,  will  not  be  outlawed 
until  20  years  without  interest  payment. 

“On  tick”  means  much  the  same  as  buying  on  credit. 
There  is  no  credit  in  leaving  ticks  on  sheep.  Dip  them. 

It’s  a  beautiful  thing  to  remember  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  tomorrow — a  new  and  fine  day.  Let’s  move  out 
of  yesterday  for  good. 

Oxtr  early  apples  have  begun  the  season  well.  Even 
Wealthy  will  be  profitable  tins  year.  Yet,  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  roadside  stands  have  practically  abandoned  the 
sale  of  fruit. 

That  recent  question  about  how  to  improve  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  calling  out  answers  from  everywhere.  The 
sire  seems  to  be  half  the  flock — the  other  half  is  proper 
selection  of  the  ewes. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  planning  to  mix  Sweet  clover 
with  corn  in  the  silo — one  part  clover  to  three  of  corn. 
We  would  not  advise  it.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
after  trial  says,  no.  The  Sweet  clover  comes  out  of  the 
silo  a  bad  smelling  mess. 

In  many  ways  August  is  the  hardest  month  for  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  dairyman.  Flies  ax-e  bad,  pastui-es 
are  eithei-  dry  oi*  overwoi-ked,  and  the  cows  ai-e  at  that 
point  where  they  must  keep  up  both  milk  and  meat. 
They  must  lay  on  flesh  for  Fall  and  Winter.  As  for 
the  dairyman  it  is  close  up  Summer  work  for  him. 
Feed  the  cow1  and  the  man  well ! 
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A  Meeting  in  Central  New  York 

ON  August  3,  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.. 

saw  the  largest  meeting  of  farmers  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  place,  within  the  memory  of  the  old¬ 
est  residents.  This  village  lies  in  the  Chenango 
Valley.  The  bed  of  the  old  Chenango  canal  which, 
a  100  years  ago,  connected  Utica  and  Binghamton 
is  grass-grown,  but  yet  easily  located.  Its  service 
has  been  assumed  by  the  railroads.  The  valley  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the  State, 
and  the  farms  are  yet  largely  occupied  by  families 
which  represent  the  blending  of  home  and  foreign 
born  people,  and  which  are  now  designated  as  the 
old  American  stock.  In  large  numbers  they  rep¬ 
resent  in  industry,  intelligence  and  in  moral  char¬ 
acter,  the  best  to  be  found  in  American  life. 

The  meeting  of  dairy  farmers  was  not  only  large, 
but  intelligent  and  marked  by  sober  enthusiasm.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Durhamville, 
Frank  Brill  of  Canastota,  Mr.  Dillon  of  New  York, 
and  President  Cole  of  the  Unity  Association.  It  was 
attended  by  members  of  the  League,  and  other  as¬ 
sociations.  The  purpose  was  to  organize  a  local  unit 
of  the  Unity  Association,  but  dairymen  were  urged 
to  join  one  of  the  other  groups  if  they  did  not  af¬ 
filiate  with  the  Unity.  President  Cole  directed  the 
organization  work  and  a  Unit  was  formed.  From 
the  favorable  reception  it  is  expected  that  the  Unit 
will  come  near  taking  in  100  per  cent  of  the  unor¬ 
ganized  dairymen  there.  Mr.  S.  W.  Peckham,  one 
of  the  outstanding  dairymen  in  the  Chenango  Valley 
was  elected  president  of  the  Unit.  Ernest  Dann, 
secretary,  and  Fred  Welsh,  treasurer,  both  enter¬ 
prising  ~young  farmers.  Jedder  Bros,  operate  the 
local  plant  at  Solsville.  They  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  Unity  plan  to  regulate  production,  to  insure 
a  supply  of  milk,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  late 
Fall  and  Winter  milk,  and  are  in  favor  of  paying 
farmers  a  price  that  will  encourage  and  enable  them 
to  do  so. 

Another  nearby  Unity  plant  in  this  valley  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Queens’  Borough  Dairy  Company  at 
Clinton.  This  plant  handles  up  to  400  cans  daily, 
but  like  all  other  plants  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
it  is  now  short  about  one-third  of  its  peak  receipts. 
The  territory  of  these  two  plants  overlaps  a  little  at 
the  meeting  line.  The  Unity  association  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  its  plan  of  regulating  production  to  the 
needs  of  these  buyers  at  all  seasons  will  stabilize 
the  supply  to  both  plants,  and  put  the  business  of 
production  in  this  territory  on  a  more  profitable 
basis  than  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed.  This  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  the  Unity  officials  alone.  It  will 
be  done  by  the  local  Units  themselves  under  the 
plans,  and  by  the  machinery  of  the  Unity  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  such  help  as  the  local  men  may  require  of 
the  association.  The  aim  is  to  inspire  and  help  local 
men  to  run  their  own  local  affairs  in  a  systematic 
way.  The  intelligence  and  ability  of  farmers  are 
unquestioned.  Like  the  rest  of  us  they  need  to  learn 
how  to  handle  a  new  job.  When  they  learn  it  they 
will  make  the  production  of  milk  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


The  Game  of  Hide  and  Seek 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  responsibility  of 
the  Sussex  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  of  New  York 
City?  This  company  has  leased  a  Borden’s  plant  at 
Holmes,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  receiving  the  milk  from 
a  few  farmers.  I  have  been  selling  to  Sheffield's,  but 
the  Holmes’  plant  is  nearer,  and  I  would  like  to  save 
the  long  haul,  if  credits  and  other  conditions  are  the 
same.  milker. 

New  Jersey. 

UR  information  is  that  the  Sussex  Milk  and 
Cream  Company  has  been  organized  by  the 
Borden  Company,  or  with  Borden's  capital,  to  buy 
non-pool  milk.  This  makes  the  responsibility  all 
right  as  far  as  finances  go,  but  what  the  price  is  to 
be  is  another  question.  If  Borden’s  can  continue  to 
buy  their  main  supply  of  pool  milk  at  low  prices, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  a  liberal  price  to  cover  their 
threatened  shortage  through  subsidiary  concerns. 
But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  their  old  patrons  like 
the  arrangement. 


The  State  Milk  Code  Again 

Is  it  true  that  under  the  new  sanitary  code  no  milk 
can  be  sold  in  New  York  State  after  July  1,  1028  from 
cows  not  tuberculin  tested?  s.  c. 

New  York. 

THIS  statement  has  appeared  in  some  up-State 
papers,  and  has  been  repeated  verbally  many 
times.  But  the  statement  is  an  error.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gave  the  correct  information  on  page  911,  June  25 
issue.  No  raw  milk  can  be  so  sold  after  July  1  next, 
unless  the  farmer  makes  formal  application  for  the 
tuberculin  test  of  his  herd,  but  pasteurized  milk 


may  be  sold  both  as  grade  A  and  grade  B.  Under 
the  new  code  local  farmers  who  sell  milk  in  villages 
and  hamlets  will  be  required  either  to  pasteurize 
the  milk  or  to  have  the  cows  tuberculin  tested.  This 
will  add  a  new  item  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
this  extra  cost  should  be  estimated  in  advance  and 
added  to  the  price.  Heretofore  one  regulation  after 
another  has  been  prescribed,  adding  to  the  cost  of 
production  without  increasing  the  price  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  This  practice  has  run  the  limit.  It  is  time  now 
that  we  make  the  buyers  pay  the  cost  of  the  new 
regulations  and  while  we  are  at  it  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  previous  regulations  should  also  be  included. 


Milk  Price  Goes  Up 

FOR  three  years  past,  since  the  slump  of  prices 
in  1924,  the  production  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
territory  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  For  1924-25  and 
1925-26  the  extra  supply  came  freely  from  the  West, 
some  of  it  inspected,  most  of  it  not.  In  1926-27  the 
western  inspection  was  entirely  withdrawn,  but  an 
equivalent  of  15,000  cans  of  milk  came  in  daily  as 
‘‘bootleg  milk.”  It  was  detected  in  March  and  the 
traffic  has  closed  to  Manhattan.  With  the  “bootleg” 
milk  shut  out,  and  the  normal  increase  of  consump¬ 
tion  20,000  cans  extra  milk  will  be  required  daily  for 
the  coming  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

Everybody  agreed  three  months  ago  that  the  extra 
supply  was  needed,  and  that  the  way  to  get  it  was 
to  name  a  price  that  would  be  paid  for  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  during  a  definite  period.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  price  should  be  announced  in  advance  so  that 
farmers  could  prepare  for  the  extra  production.  A 
cent  above  last  year’s  prices  was  thought  to  be  none 
too  much  of  an  encouragement  to  producers  with  a 
definite  assurance  for  this  price,  so  that  the  farmer 
would  know  in  advance  exactly  what  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
All  agreed  to  this  suggestion  except  the  Borden’s. 
Their  president  refused  to  consent  to  any  price  in 
advance.  And  there  it  has  rested  for  three  months. 

An  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  three  producers’  organizations  was 
recommended  by  the  Ten  Eyck  Committee  on  June 
27.  The  board  was  to  be  organized  within  30  days. 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  has  not  been  able  to  get  it  in  session 
yet.  It  was  expected  to  negotiate  a  price  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance. 

In  the  meantime  no  advance  price  was  announced 
August  1.  In  consequence  farmers  could  not  afford 
to  buy  feed,  and  the  cows  slacked  off  one-third  by 
August  5.  This  falling  off  caused  a  general  alarm 
because,  while  no  shortage  was  yet  felt,  it  indicated 
what  would  happen  later  on.  When  cows  slack  off 
early  in  the  season,  heavy  feeding  later  will  not  re¬ 
turn  the  flow.  The  Unity  Committee  spent  a  week 
to  make  sure  of  the  general  falling  off,  and  then  an¬ 
other  week  with  the  other  groups  and  dealers  trying 
to  get  the  consent  of  all  for  the  announcement  of  a 
definite  price  in  advance  for  all  milk  for  a  definite 
number  of  months.  Several  of  the  buyers  of  Unity 
milk  were  willing,  even  anxious,  to  do  so,  but  at 
this  writing  general  consent  had  not  been  secured. 
The  Borden  Company  particularly  still  insists  on 
going  it  alone,  and  making  prices  only  for  short 
periods  without  any  assurances  to  producers  for  the 
season ;  and,  while  they  can  get  their  supply  at  their 
own  price  and  terms,  they  make  the  price  for  the 
whole  New  York  milk  shed. 

The  indications  as  this  is  written  are  that  before 
the  paper  is  printed  the  class  1  price  will  be  in¬ 
creased  about  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  August  15 
for  the  last  half  of  the  month.  Based  on  past  rec¬ 
ords  this  would  add  about  23  cents  a  cwt.  to  the 
July  price  for  the  last  half  of  August  for  pooled 
milk.  On  this  estimate  the  independent  buyers  will 
probably  pay  about  $2.75  to  $2. SO  per  100  lbs.  If 
this  were  accompanied  with  assurances  of  $3  for  all 
milk  during  the  short  period,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  foreign  milk,  and  since  producers  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  shown,  it  seems  nothing  less  than  stupid 
to  withhold  this  assurance. 


New  Jersey  Non-testers  Organize 

The  first  county  unit  of  the  Farmers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle,  was  got  under 
way  at  the  Grange  Hall,  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County, 
on  the  evening  of  July  28. 

A  preliminary  meeting  had  been  held  at  Flemington 
Courthouse  the  evening  of  July  1,  at  which  time  the 
whole  subject  was  aired  pro  and  con  by  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  veterinarians,  milk  dealers, 
the  county  demonstrator  and  many  other  interested 


parties,  besides  the  farmers  who  own  the  cows. 

At  the  Ringoes  meeting  the  following  men  were 
chosen  as  officers  of  the  preliminary  organization : 
President,  L.  C.  Sutphin,  Ringoes ;  vice-president, 
Harry  Britton,  Sand  Brook;  secretary,  .1.  Wm.  Beilis, 
Ringoes;  treasurer,  Clarence  S.  Bond,  Ringoes. 

Interest  in  the  test  has  been  stimulated  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  by  reason  of  the  location  there  of  a  receiving  plant 
of  the  Harbisons  Dairies  of  Philadelphia,  which  concern 
has  desired  to  make  the  test  a  requirement  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  A  grade  milk.  So  far,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  patrons  prefer  to  leave  the  test  alone.  A  de¬ 
termined  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  parts  of  the  county  which  will  make 
possible  a  well  distributed  board  of  directors. 


-^iv  Luuiiiies,  x-a.  jx  is  expected  that  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Bucks  counties  in  Pennsylvania  will  soon 
join  the  list.  A  producer. 

New  Jersey. 


Egg  Grades  and  Cold  Storage 

A  MARKET  report  says  that,  because  of  the 
higher  prices  for  new-laid,  more  of  “the  trade” 
■will  turn  to  storage  eggs.”  An  inquirer  asks  what 
becomes  of  the  large  quantities  of  eggs  put  into 
cold  storage,  as  he  never  sees  them  offered  by  re¬ 
tailers.  He  has  doubtless  seen  them  many  times, 
but  did  not  recognize  them— and  neither  did  the 
consumer,  who  thought  he  was  buying  eggs  of  at 
least  recent  production.  Two  large  dealers  said  re¬ 
cently  that  storage  eggs  offered  as  such  at  retail 
will  not  sell. 

Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  in  storage  in 
New  York  State  about  43,250,000  dozen,  eggs.  This 
year  s  leport  gives  around  4,S00,000  dozen  more. 
These  will  all  Ue  disposed  of,  and  the  inference  as 
to  how  they  are  retailed  is  clear. 

New  egg-grading  rules  for  New  York  State  now 
being  considered  by  the  authorities  will  apparently 
remore  the  stigma”  of  storage,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  grade  all  eggs  on  the  basis  of  air  space,  visibility 
of  yolk  and  germ,  body  of  white,  and  various  other 
candlers’  technicalities. 


A  New  “Farm  Relief”  Bill 

A  farm  relief’  bill  has  been  suggested  in 

place  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  last  Spring.  This  new  bill 
is  said  to  have  the  backing  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.  Briefly  stated  it  creates  a  Federal  farm 
board  which  would  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  and  three  others  who  are  to  be  appointee 
by  the  President  “by  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  Senate.”  Not  more  than  two  of  these 
selected  members  shall  be  of  one  political  party. 
There  are  also  to  be  “commodity  advisory  councils,” 
created  by  the  Federal  board — one  for  each  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity.  These  members  serve  without 
compensation  except  expenses  and  $15  per  day  for 
actual  attendance.  They  have  no  particular  authori¬ 
ty  except  to  investigate  and  offer  advice. 

The  United  States  Treasury  is  to  supply  a  re¬ 
volving  fund  of  $300,000,000  which  the  board  may 
use  to  help  establish  and  finance  what  are  called 
stabilization  corporations  which  are  to  take  care  of 
any  excess  surplus  and  thus  maintain  a  'fair  price. 
These  corporations  are  to  be  co-operative — the  capi¬ 
tal  with  which  they  work  being  obtained  largely  by 
the  sale  of  stock  to  members.  The  Federal  farm 
board  will  loan  money  needed  to  buy  up  enough  of 
the  excess  commodity  to  hold  up  prices  to  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  When  this  excess  is  finally  sold,  the 
loan  is  to  be  repaid,  thus  keeping  up  the  “revolving 
fund”  at  least  in  theory.  The  Federal  farm  board 
will  have  apparently  the  usual  powers  of  a  creditor 
over  these  stabilization  corporations.  Thus  the 
theory  of  the  bill  is  that  in  case  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  a  part  of  the  crop  off  the  market  for  a  time, 
the  farmers  and  dealers  must  “do  it  themselves” 
through  the  well-known  methods  of  co-operation. 
The  government  does  not  become  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  such  work,  nor  does  it  loan  money  direct  to 
individuals — or  in  fact  deal  with  them.  It  deals 
only  with  co-operative  societies,  which  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  by  farmers — though  the  government  seems 
to  have  control  of  such  societies  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  its  loan.  There  are,  of  course,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  details,  but  essentially  the  bill  proposes  to 
encourage  co-operative  societies  to  do  much  of  the 
work  which  other  similar  bills  put  directly  upon 
the  government.  Apparently  this  bill  is  put  out  as 
a  “feeler”  for  discussion— and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  it.  The  western  farmers  are  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  some  sort  of  “relief.”  Perhaps  they 
will  accept  this  as  a  starter! 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Mother  Job 

It  really  isn’t  hard  to  be  a  mother, 

There  really  isn’t  very  much  to  do. 

The  days  are  just  exactly  like  each 
other — 

You  simply  shut  your  eyes  and  wander 
through ! 

For  six  o’clock  is  time  enough  for  rising, 
And  getting  all  the  childen  washed  and 
dressed. 

And  breakfast  cooked — it  really  is  sur¬ 
prising, 

But  mothers  never  seem  to  need  a  rest. 

The  lunches  must  be  packed  and  jackets 
rounded, 

And  eyerybody  soothed  and  sent  to 
school. 

To  say  that  mother  rushes  is  unfounded — 
She’s  nothing  more  to  manage,  as  a 
rule. 

Unless  it  is  to  finish  piles  of  sewing, 

And  cook  and  wash  and  iron  and  scrub 
and  sweep, 

To  order  food  and  keep  the  furnace  go¬ 
ing — 

And  then,  perhaps,  to  hide  herself  and 
weep  ! 

And  when  at  last  she’s  tucked  them  under 
covers, 

And  seen  to  door  that  dad's  forgot  to 
lock, 

Triumphantly,  at  midnight,  she  discovers 
She’s  nothing  more  to  do  till  six  o’clock. 

— Jane  Burr. 

* 

Our.  office  receives  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  lonely,  unhappy  of 
struggling  people,  often  telling  us  of  per¬ 
sonal  problems  that  seem  difficult  to  ad¬ 
just.  Such  letters  are  of  course  treated 
confidentially  and  answered  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  Sometimes  they  deal  with 
matters  which  can  be  straightened  out 
by  advice  from  a  disinterested  person, 
but  sometimes  the  troubles  are  due  to  im¬ 
perfections  in  character  or  education 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  an  outsider. 
A  great  many  people  seem  to  grow  up 
without  ever  learning  to  “get  along’’ 
with  others  and  this  is  a  trait  that 
grows  more  serious  with  increasing  years. 

Family  troubles  that  are  laid  before 
us  seem  very  often  to  have  their  roots 
in  selfishness  and  ill-temper,  rather  than 
in  real  moral  derelictions.  Perhaps  this 
has  always  been  so,  but  we  think  such 
troubles  are  increased  by  the  modern 
ideas  of  individualism.  Young  people 
are  taught  that  they  should  “live  their 
own  lives,”  or  “seek  self-expression,”  and 
they  are  impatient,  not  only  of  control, 
but  also  of  the  opinions  of  their  more 
conservative  elders.  There  are  too  many 
young  people  who  are  disposed  to  form 
their  opinions  from  the  ideals  of  the 
moving  pictures  and  the  lower  class  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  And  yet  we 
would  hate  to  go  back  to  the  trailing 
skirts,  inflated  sleeves  and  mincing  man¬ 
ners  that  are  now  obsolete,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  children  were  not 
always  obedient  and  considerate,  even  in 
those  days.  Each  generation  carries  its 
own  problems,  and  if  we  ever  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  quote  the  highest  of  all  au¬ 
thorities  as  to  the  duty  of  children  to 
their  parents,  we  may  remember  that  the 
same  authority  also  warns  parents  not 
to  provoke  their  children  to  wrath. 


Canning  Peas 

This  remark  is  often  made  to  me :  “I 
never  have  any  luck  canning  peas.  How 
do  you  manage  with  yours  to  prevent 
their  spoiling?”  Thinking  it  over  while 
canning  a  batch  of  peas,  it  occurred  to 
me  others  might  have  the  same  problem, 
and  my  experience  might  be  of  some  help 
to  others. 

First,  one  must  have  freshly  picked, 
tender  peas,  shell  and  can  at  once.  We 
use  the  home  wasliboiler  method,  because 
we  never  have  felt  that  we  could  spare 
the  money  for  a  nice  pressure  cooker  and 
probably  there  are  others  in  the  same 
situation  financially.  My  boiler  holds  15 
one-quart  cans  so  with  one  pair  of  hands, 
it  is  impossible  in  one  day  to  pick,  shell 
and  can  that  amount  of  peas,  with  all  the 
other  work  there  is  to  be  done.  Two 
bushels  of  peas  are  required  to  fill  the 
15  jars.  After  being  picked,  shelled  and 
picked  over  they  are  put  on  several  dishes 
in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  morning. 
If  placed  in  one  large  receptacle  they  will 
heat,  and  the  spoiling  has  already  begun. 
They  could  be  covered  with  cold  water, 
but  I  have  found  that  leaving  them  dry 
and  cool  is  the  best  plan.  The  next  morn¬ 


ing  the  peas  are  placed  in  two  clean 
white  cloth  bags,  kept  especially  for  this 
purpose,  and  made  from  one  whole  grain 
bag,  cut  in  two  in  the  center,  the  end 
sewed  up.  Sufficient  water  is  put  into 
the  boiler  to  cover  these  two  bags  of  peas. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  the  bags  are 
dropped  into  it  and  left  10  minutes.  It 
will  take  at  least  two  minutes  before  the 
water  begins  to  boil  again  after  peas  are 
dropped  in. 

Have  ready  in  another  receptacle  plen¬ 
ty  of  cold  water  to  drop  the  bags  of  peas 
in,  as  soon  as  the  hot  water  is  drained 
from  them.  Give  them  a  good  shaking 
around  in  the  water  for  at  least  two 
minutes.  Drain  and  place  peas  in  an¬ 
other  receptacle,  then  wash  out  and  rinse 
thoroughly  the  bags,  and  hang  out  to  dry. 
Then  they  have  no  time  to  get  the  pea- 
water  dried  into  them  and  can  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean  for  the  next  using. 
Empty  the  boiler  of  the  blanching  water 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


820. — The  Sleeveless 
Mode.  Pattern  In 
sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  30,  38,  40  a»d 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  require  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


498.  —  Morning  or 
House  Dress.  Pat¬ 
tern  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measured  Size 
36  requires  3ti  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  y2  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


819.  —  Bow  Tied 

Neckline.  Pattern  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion 


758.  - —  Youthful 

Lines.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents. 


boiler  with  the  others,  so  that  they  will 
all  stand  firm  while  cooking.  When  boil¬ 
er  is  packed  with  jars  finish  filling  with 
water  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jars,  or 
wholly  covering  them,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Regarding  the  seasoning,  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  sugar  may  be  added  as 
the  jars  are  filled  if  water  is  soft,  but  if 
water  is  hard  omit  sugar  and  salt,  sea¬ 
soning  the  peas  as  prepared  when  used. 

Keep  the  water  boiling  for  one  hour 
and  a  half.  I  have  no  thermometer,  but 
as  long  as  a  good  fire  is  kept  going  so 
that  the  water  boils  they  have  always 
come  out  all  right.  ,  When  the  one  and 
a  half  hours  is  up  I  usually  refill  the 
firebox,  then  plan  to  put  in  no  more 
wood,  and  let  the  fire  go  down  gradually 
and  go  out,  but  if  I  cannot  do  this  on 
aecouint  of  other  work  I  let  them  cook  the 
two  hours.  If  alone  I  move  the  boiler 
to  the  back  of  the  stove,  or  if  someone 
can  help  me,  lift  it  to  where  it  can  stand 
out  of  a  draft  until  cool,  then  clamp 
down  the  side  springs.  Once  I  would 
have  fairly  cooked  myself  in  the  steam 
when  the  two  hours  were  up.  For  years 
I  have  followed  the  plan  of  waiting  until 
water  is  cool  before  clamping  down 
springs.  Of  course  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  one  wants  to  test  out  each  jai\ 
Even  then  sometimes  one  will  give  out  on 
processing.  Each  top  is  examined  to  see 
if  all  is  solid ;  if  not,  either  put  into  an¬ 
other  jar  and  process  long  enough  to  seal 
jar,  or  eat  at  once.  I  have  smaller  dishes 
to  process  in  ;  one  holds  four  quarts,  an¬ 
other  eight  quarts,  all  “makeshifts,”  but 
they  do  their  work  in  good  shape,  as  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  can  as  many 
at  one  time. 

A  few  cans  a  day  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
by  Winter  will  make  quite  a  showing  on 
the  storeroom  shelves,  and,  dear  me,  if 
one  gets  the  “canning  habit”  there  is  no 
good  place  to  stop !  One  is  tempted  to 
keep  going  the  year  round.  It  certainly 
eliminates  waste  if  one  has  the  time  to 
attend  to  it.  It  is  a  great  help  on  the 
year’s  expense  if  one  plans  on  saving  fuel 
and  does  other  work  at  the  same  time 
that  a  fire  is  required  for.  There  are  so 
many  holes  in  a  skimmer,  so  many  points 
to  be  considered,  what  would  be  economy 
for  me,  would  not  be  advisable  for  an¬ 
other,  so  each  has  to  work  out  her  prob¬ 
lems  in  whatever  situation  she  finds  her¬ 
self.  JENNIE  LIND. 

Maine. 


and  if  short  of  that  commodity,  as  we  are, 
it  will  be  passed  along  to  the  pigs’  feed 
barrels.  Place  the  boiler  back  on  the 
stove  with  a  small  amount  of  water  in  it 
with  the  wooden  rack  that  has  been  made 
to  fit  the  boiler.  Now  fill  the  jars  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  put  no  sugar,  or 
salt  with  them,  as  I  find  that  toughens 
them.  Fill  the  jars  within  an  inch  of 
the  top,  then  fill  with  water  until  the 
bubbles  stop  rising  up  on  top  of  the 
water.  I  use  a  ladle  to  dip  the  water 
with,  so  the  handle  is  reversed  and  run 
down  into  the  jar,  through  the  peas,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  on  all  sides.  The 
water  will  run  over  the  top  of  the  jar, 
but  refill,  put  on  the  cover,  and  clamp 
on  the  top  spring,  leaving  side  clamp  up. 
Place  on  the  wooden  rack  in  the  boiler, 
being  careful  to  place  jars  so  as  to  have 
the  clamps  that  later  will  have  to  be 
snapped  down  all  going  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  they  are  packed  in  the  boiler, 
packing  them  snug,  so  there  will  be  no 
friction.  If  packed  snug  there  will  be 
no  breakage ;  nothing  is  needed  between 
the  jars,  only  packing  the  jars  snug 
against  each  other  so  they  will  not  rub 
up  and  down.  If  you  do  not  have  enough 
peas  to  fill  all  the  jars  the  boiler  requires, 
fill  extra  jars  with  water,  place  in  the 


Some  Tested  Pickles 

Although  every  housewife  has  her 
favorite  recipe  for  pickles,  relishes,  etc., 
everyone  likes  to  try  something  new  some¬ 
times,  and  the  following  list  may  contain 
something  different : 

Indian  Relish. — This  is  a  mild  relish 
that  my  family  prefers  to  most  hotter 
ones :  14  ripe  tomates,  12  sour  apples, 
seven  small  onions,  one  red  pepper,  one 
cup  raisins.  Chop  all  except  raisins.  Mix 
together  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  one  cup 
sugar.  Cook  until  done  through. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — For  these 
use  the  very  small  cucumbers.  Soak  over 
night  in  brine  (1/3  to  ^4  cup  of  salt 
to  one  quart  water).  Rinse,  drain, 
place  in  kettle  and  add  the  following  vine¬ 
gar  mixture :  To  each  quart  of  vinegar 
add  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  whole 
mixed  spice.  Bring  to  boiling  point  and 
pack  at  once.  More  sugar  may  be  added 
if  one  prefers  them  sweeter. 

Some  of  the  medium-sized  cucumbers  I 
put  down  in  brine,  then  when  Winter 
comes  remove  from  the  brine,  soak  for 
three  days,  changing  the  water  each  day ; 
cook  till  tender  in  enough  water  to  cover, 
then  pour  off  water  and  put  into  hot 
sweet  cucumber  pickle  vinegar  mixture. 
Cloves  and  cinnamon  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mixed  spice  if  one  prefers. 
Pickles  should  stand  a  day  or  twTo  be¬ 
fore  using.  They  can  be  canned  while 
still  hot  if  desired  for  use  later. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickles. — Three  dozen 
large  cucumbers,  one  dozen  large  onions. 
Slice  and  put  in  brine  in  evening  (the 
cucumbers  are  not  peeled).  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain  well  and  put  over  the  fire  in 
two  quarts  of  vinegar  and  one  tablespoon 
of  ground  mustard.  Cook  until  tender, 
but  they  should  remain  whole.  Can  and 
seal  while  hot.  While  the  recipe  does  not 
call  for  sugar  I  prefer  to  add  a  cup  or 
more.  If  vinegar  is  very  strong  it  would 
better  be  diluted. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles.  —  Peel,  cut 
lengthwise  and  remove  seeds.  Soak  over 
night  in  brine,  drain  and  cook  in  vine¬ 
gar  mixture  for  sweet  cucumber  pickles, 
adding  more  sugar  if  desired.  Cinnamon 
may  be  used  instead  of  whole  mixed 
spice.  Cook  until  tender,  can  and  seal 
while  hot. 

Piccalilli. — One  peck  green  tomatoes, 
four  onions  and  eight  green  peppers ;  add 
one  cup  of  salf  and  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  and  add  a  cup  of 
horseradish,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  of  ground  cloves  and  one  of 
cinnamon.  Fill  until  it  is  even  full  with 
vinegar,  and  let  it  cook  gently  all  day. 

“Chop”  will  use  up  some  of  the  odds 
and  ends  at  the  end  of  the  pickling  sea¬ 
son  :  One  head  of  cabbage,  10  green  to¬ 
matoes,  10  green  cucumbers,  five  onions. 
Peel  and  chop  fine.  Put  all  in  a  kettle 
together  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  about  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar  weakened  with  about  half  water,  two 
tablespoons  of  whole  mixed  spice.  Boil 
for  two  hours  or  until  tender.  Will  keep 
for  sometime  if  put  into  a  jar  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  plate  weighted  down  to  keep 
the  pickle  under  vinegar. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


Varying  the  Grab  Bag 

Our  small  country  church  is  making 
plans  for  the  annual  fair.  One  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  fair  is  a  form  of  grab 
bag  for  the  children.  There  are  five  and 
ten-cent  packages.  We  have  tried  twTo 
wrays  of  varying  this.  They  were  a  fish 
pond  and  a  shooting  gallery.  The  child 
tried  to  catch  wooden  fish  floating  in  a 
tub  of  water  with  a  small  rod  and  hook. 
The  shooting  gallery  consisted  of  a  tar¬ 
get  and  several  darts.  There  was  no 
chance  attached  to  this ;  the  child  re¬ 
ceived  his  package  if  he  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  feat.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
suggest  something  different,  yet  equally 
fitting  which  we  could  substitute. 

MISS  FRANCES  HOLBERT. 

If  you  have  not  had  a  Jack  Horner  pie 
or  Mother  Goose  packets  we  think  you 
would  find  one  of  these  profitable  and 
amusing.  _  The  first  is  sometimes  called 
a  bran  pie,  and  is  often  seen  at  chil¬ 
dren's  parties.  The  parcels  are  wrapped, 
and  each  one  has  a  piece  of  colored  cord 
or  baby  ribbon  attached.  The  parcels 
are  put  in  a  large  dishpan,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  bran,  smoothed  over  the  top 
to  look  like  pie  crust.  The  attached 
strings  or  ribbons  hang  out  over  the 
edge.  The  pan  should  be  covered  with 
frilled  white  crepe  paper,  and  stood  on 
a  table  or  stand,  not  too  high  for  the 
children  to  reach.  There  might  be  a  five- 
cent  pie  and  a  10-eent  pie.  The  children 
pay  for  a  pull,  and  then,  taking  hold  of  a 
cord  or  ribbon,  pull  out  a  parcel.  This 
is  always  very  popular. 

For  the  Mother  Goose  packets,  a  girl 
or  woman  is  dressed  in  Mother  Goose 
costume,  pointed  hat,  dark  bodice  laced 
over  a  white  chemisette,  and  full  skirt. 
The  skirt  is  worn  over  a  crinoline,  so 
that  it  stands  out ;  this  can  be  made  by 
running  reed  or  whalebone  through  cas¬ 
ings  in  the  petticoat.  The  skirt  is 
fluoneed.  and  there  are  openings  to  as 
many  pockets  as  you  can  contrive, 
stitched  on  the  inside  like  the  pockets 
of  a  shoe-bag.  The  pockets  contain  the 
parcels,  and  the  children  pay  the  desig¬ 
nated  price  for  taking  a  parcel  out  of  a 
pocket.  This  is  always  very  popular. 
One  advantage  is  that  Mother  Goose  can 
stroll  around,  and  thus  make  more  sales. 

Where  packages  are  small  an  orange 
tre ;  is  generally  quite  remunerative.  For 
this  a  small  tree  is  planted  in  a  tub ;  a 
wild  evergreen  may  be  used,  or  a  small 
dead  tree  having  the  limbs  decorated 
with  paper  foliage.  The  parcels  are 
wrapped  into  round  shape,  and  covered 
with  orange  crepe  paper ;  these  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tree  like  fruit,  and  the 
purchaser  buys  an  “orange.”  If  this  idea 
was  to  be  used,  and  you  wished  both  five 
and  ten-cent  packages,  you  could  have 
an  apple  and  an  orange  ti*ee.  These  three 
ideas  are  all  pretty  and  practical,  and  are 
always  found  to  give  good  returns. 


Making  Over  Oil  Stoves 

For  several  years  I  have  used  an  oil 
stove  for  Summer  cooking,  and  I  think 
perhaps  I  have  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  renovating  such  a  stove.  Each  season 
before  using  the  stove  I  used  to  put  on 
'two  coats  of  enamel,  but  in  a  short  while 
it  chipped  off,  and  I  was  afraid  it  would 
rust  through  in  the  bare  spots.  Finally 
I  decided  to  try  covering  it  with  zinc.  I 
had  the  tinsmith  cut  a  piece  the  exact 
siz*  of  the  stove  top  plus  enough  to  cover 
the  edges  and  a  half  inch  more  to  turn 
under.  The  next  step  was  to  interest 
my  young  brother  in  the  idea. 

First  we  placed  the  zinc  on  the  ground, 
then  placed  the  oil  stove  on  it  bottom 
side  up.  With  the  help  of  a  hammer  we 
bent  the  zinc  over  the  edges  and  with 
pinchers  doubled  it  back  under  all  around 
so  as  to  hold  it  firm.  My  oil  stove  has 
a  back,  so  we  didn’t  have  the  zinc  come 
down  over  the  back  edge,  as  the  top  held 
it  in  place.  At  the  corners  we  curved  the 
zinc,  then  slashed  it  with  tin  shears  so  as 
to  make  it  fit  smoothly.  Next  we  used  a 
nail  and  string  for  a  compass  to  find  the 
middle  of  the  stove-lid  holes.  With  an 
old  mowing  machine  blade  and  a  hammer 
we  made  the  first  slash,  then  cut  the  zinc 
away  from  the  edge,  leaving  a  half  inch 
to  turn  back  under  to  hold  it.  Before 
attempting  to  flatten  the  zinc  around  the 
holes  we  slashed  every  half  inch  ;  then  it 
turned  down  and  up  under  easily  and 
neatly.  Now  my  oil  stove  is  easier  to 
keep  clean,  looks  much  better,  and  I 
think  will  last  twice  as  long.  a.  m.  c. 


Fried  Squash  Blossoms 

Take  the  male  blossoms,  pick  in  the 
morning  so  they  will  be  open.  Wash  and 
pat  dry  between  dry  cloths.  Make  a 
thin  batter  of  one  egg  beaten  light,  two 
tablespoons  of  milk,  one  of  flour,  pinch 
of  salt  and  *4  teaspoon  of  baking  powder. 
Dip  blossoms  in  and  fry  in  hot  fat  or 
olive  oil.  Tender  Summer  squash  is  very 
nice  sliced  and  fried  the  same  way. 

I  read  and  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  it.  The 
substitute  for  whipped  cream  which  was 
in  a  short  time  ago  was  excellent ;  I  have 
made  many  quarts  of  it  since  and  find  it 
a  very  good  foundation  for  salad  dressing. 
For  fruit,  add  real  whipped  cream,  and 
for  vegetables  add  a  mayonnaise. 

O.  M.  E. 
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Canning  Meat 

Readers  are  asking  us  to  repeat  in¬ 
formation  regarding  canning  meat.  We 
reprint  the  following,  which  gives  per¬ 
sonal  experience  : 

I  have  canned  poultry,  both  young  and 
old,  a  number  of  times,  and  have  always 
been  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  prefer  the 
fowls  to  the  broilers,  or  even  the  roasters, 
as  there  is  more  flavor  to  them  when 
ready  to  use.  I  have  canned  them  by 
the  cold  pack  method,  and  also  have  tried 
cooking  the  fowl  till  ready  to  fall  from 
the  bones.  It  is  then  packed  in  jars  and 
the  liquor  poured  over  it  to  within  %  in. 
of  the  top.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
seal  for  sterilizing.  The  jars  should  be 
sterilized  before  using,  of  course,  and 
when  filled  placed  in  the  boiler  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  boil  114  hours.  The  Avater  in  the 
boiler  will  be  kind  of  greasy  if  the  con¬ 
tents'  of  the  jars  have  been  cooking.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  contents  should 
boil  so  as  to  insure  its  keeping.  I  prefer 
this  method  of  canning  poultry  to  the  cold 
pack  method.  The  breast  is  hard  to  put 
in  a  jar  if  canned  whole,  and  when  open¬ 
ing  the  jar  the  meat  will  all  be  pulled  off 
before  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it 
out.  For  this  reason  I  like  this  method 
best.  The  first  and  second  joints,  wings, 
gizzard  and  meat  from  back  and  breasts 
just  fills  a  can. 

I  can  beef  the  same  way,  as  I  only  can 
the  boiling  pieces,  and  if  cooked  first  the 
extra  fat  and  whatever  bone  there  is  can 
be  left  out.  Pour  the  liquor  over  it  when 
the  jai  is  filled  and  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  cook  as  the  chicken. 

Veal  I  can  by  the  cold  pack  method,  as 
I  usually  can  the  whole  of  it,  packing  the 
raw  slices  in  the  jar  and  covering  with 
boiling  water  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt; 
boil  four  hours:  It  was  very  satisfactory 
and  made  nice  veal  pie  when  hot  weather 
came.  mbs.  el  win  chase. 

I  will  tell  how  I  can  meat,  chicken, 
rabbit  and  soups  and  stews.  I  have 
never  canned  pork,  but  assume  that  it 
can  be  done  the  same  as  the  beef  and 
chicken.  Beef  is  boiled  until  almost 
done,  as  for  a  pot  roast.  Then  bones 
are  removed,  and  salt  and  pepper  added 
to  suit  taste.  I  sometimes  add  celery 
seed  when  cooking.  Pack  the  meat  into 
pint  or  quart  jars  to  about  two-thirds 
full,  and  fill  up  jar  with  the  broth.  If 
glass  top  jars -are  used,  do  not  fasten  the 
lower  clamp,  and  Mason  top  jars  are 
closed  tightly  first  and  then  turned  back 
a  little  to  loosen.  I  then  put  jars  into 
the  water  bath,  having  the  water  about 
as  warm  as  the  contents  of  the  jar. 

I  use  the  individual  wire  jar  holders 
with  handles,  and  have  two  20-lb.  lard 
pails  that  will  hold  four  pint  or  quart 
jars.  Have  water  come  within  an  inch 
of  the  rubbers,  and  put  on  tight  cover 
on  pails.  Boil  one  hour  and  remove  from 
water.  Tighten  covers  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  I  have  never  lost  a  jar  yet.  Some¬ 
times  I  brown  the  meat  in  butter  before 
boiling  it,  to  give  a  different  flavor.  I 
use  it  cold,  warm  it  in  its  own  gravy, 
make  stews  of  it  and  also  hash  and  cro¬ 
quettes.  When  I  cook  a  chicken  (stew 
it  or  fricassee),  I  take  what  I  do  not 
use  for  the  first  meal  and  pack  the  meat 
in  cans,  putting  .the  gravy  over  it,  some¬ 
times  thickened  as  for  the  table,  and 
process  it  for  future  use,  which  often 
comes  in  handy  for  a  hurry-up  meal. 
When  I  cook  dried  Lima  beans  or  red 
kidney  beans,  I  cook  more  than  for  one 
meal,  and  can  the  surplus  for  a  time 
when  I  am  too  busy  to  fuss  with  a  small 
amount  of  them.  Cook  just  as  for  the 
table  and  can  and  boil  about  an  hour  as 
for  the  meat.  Soups  and  steAvs  are  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  the  table  and  canned  the 
same  Avay.  I  like  to  cook  the  meats  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  in  can,  as  the  flavor  is 
better.  mbs.  f.  a.  s. 


Possibilities  of  Home 
Dyeing 

So  many  helpful  things  come  to  me 
through  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I 
wonder  if  my  experiences  in  home  dyeing 
might  not  help  some  one. 

I  had  a  pair  of  very  good  quality  silk 
stockings  given  me,  but  as  I  did  not  like 
the  color  1  bought  a  package  of  seal 
brown  dye,  followed  the  directions  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  result  was  a  pair  of  lovely 
stockings  which  were  worn  a  long  time. 
One  of  my  neighbors  had  up  at  her  win¬ 
dows,  some  old  rose  curtains  of  Aery 
good  material,  but  badly  faded.  She 
furnished  the  old  rose  dye,  and  I  re¬ 
dyed  them  a  beautiful  color,  much  to  her 
deli  <>■  lit. 

My  second  daughter  had  a  number  of 
Summer  dresses,  good  quality,  but  A'ery 
much  faded.  I  redyed  these  pink,  yel- 
Ioav  and  lavender.  One  plaid  laA’ender 
dress  I  boiled  first  to  get  out  all  the 
color,  as  I  Avas  not  sure  I  could  cover 
the  plaid.  I  felt  more  than  repaid  tor 
my  labor  as  the  results  Avere  good.  This 
same  daughter  had  a  beautiful  white  silk 
crepe  dress  which  she  Avore  for  gradua¬ 
tion  about  three  years  ago.  Not  having 
worn  it  over  tAvo  or  three  times  it  Avas 
still  in  perfect  condition,  so  I  purchased 
a  package  of  bright  blue  dye  and  the 
dress  turned  out  fine.  At  the  same  time  1 
dyed  a  scarf  to  match  the  dress.  I  have 
also  dyed  rags  for  rugs. 

I  folloAV  the  directions  carefully,  and 
for  dyeing  dresses  I  alAA'ays  Avait  for  a 
clear  day,  being  careful  not  to  hang  the 
garments  in  the  sun.  A  little  labor 
quickly  changes  things  that  are  almost 
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useless,  in  articles  that  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

I  find  a  large  white-lined  dishpan  Avhich 
just  about  holds  what  Avill  take  one  pack¬ 
age  of  dye  is  best  for  that  purpose 

Here’s  hoping  that  some  one  who  has 
never  tried  dyeing  things  Avill  make  the 
effort  and  be  successful. 

ministeb’s  avife. 


-July  at  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Some  ha\*e  an  idea  that  Vermont  isn’t 
farming.  Of  course  it  isn’t  farming  like 
our  level  States,  yet  one  man  in  our 
tOAvn  is  using  25  tons  of  lime  this  year 
and  in  an  adjoining  town  there  is  a  man 
raising  20  acres  of  potatoes,  and  Avhere 
one  of  our  boys  is  working  the  man  has 
about  30  acres  of  beans  and  50  acres  un¬ 
der  the  ploAv.  In  one  field  the  furrows 
are  a  half  mile  long. 

A  short  time  ago,  if  not  now,  the 
largest  dairy  in  the  State  was  in  our 
county,  100  cows  being  kept.  In  fact 
Vermont  is  the  only  State  having  more 
cows  than  people.  Of  course  some  pes¬ 
simist  may  come  back  AA-itli  the  statement 
that  it  is  a  better  State  for  animals  than 
men. 

That  brings  to  mind  a  friend’s  prob¬ 
lem.  Three  hens  and  most  of  their  broods 
of  chickens  have  been  taken  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  overturns  coops,  broke  the  trap 
chain  and  carried  aivay  one  trap,  and 
Avlien  a  hen  previously  killed  was  used 
as  bait  and  seven  traps  placed  around  it, 
the  hen  Avas  carried  aivay  and  not  a  trap 
sprung.  Carlo,  the  smart  Scotch  collie, 
is  only  a  rod  or  two  aAvay,  yet  never 
makes  a  sound,  although  a  bat  flying  near 
often  disturbs  him.  What  animal  can  be 
so  quiet,  smart  and  strong?  According 
to  Seton  Thompson  some  foxes  have  an 
almost  super-human  sagacity,  and  a  cous¬ 
in  tells  similar  stories  of  bobcat  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  lynx,  stories  as  read  from  freshly 
fallen  shoav. 

Our  own  locality  is  much  more  woodsy 
than  my  friend’s,  yet  Ave  have  not  lost  a 
chick.  We  are  feeding  a  commercial 
chick  feed  Avith  skim-milk  and  although 
the  first  cost  is  a  bit  more  there  are  no 
sick,  droopy  chicks  even  if  the  weather 
has  been  cold  and  damp. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  the  man  who  has 
a  separator  doing  imperfect  Avork.  First 
an  old  first-class  machine  often  does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  a  new  cheap  one.  Second, 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk  contains  more 
cream,  and  the  cream  screw  lias  to  be 
changed  to  let  a  larger  proportion  out  of 
the  cream  spout.  A  large  capacity  sepa¬ 
rator  can  usually  be  run  to  produce  a 
thicker  cream  than  -a  smaller  one,  and 
yet  do  perfect  work.  Third,  we  have  at 
times  had  to  add  a  quart  or  perhaps  a  bit 
more  of  milk-warm  Avater  to  10  quarts  of 
rich  milk  in  order  to  get  perfect  separa¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  milk  is  not  quite  as 
good  to  feed,  but  a  bit  of  calf  meal  can 
be  added  for  calves  or  middlings  for  the 
pigs.  Cold  milk  AATill  not  separate  well, 
and  sometimes  if  a  machine  is  rated  at 
60  crank  revolutions  per  minute  it  can 
be  run  at  58  r.p.m. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  keeping 
the  girls  interested  in  farm  life.  It  is 
more  of  a  question  of  the  girl  being  farm- 
minded.  isn’t  it?  And  isn’t  Mrs.  D.  B. 
P.  in  the  right  when  she  claims  it  is  the 
farmer’s  fault  because  of  our  OAvn  con¬ 
tinual  complaining  attitude?  Some  visi¬ 
tors  to  town  remarked  they  never  saw  a 
ffOAvn  Avhere  so  large  a  percentage  of  our 
boys  stayed  about  home. 

Another  home  builder  built  her  nest 
in  the  syringa  at  the  house  corner.  We 
neArer  knew  it  till  Maynard’s  eyes  spied 
it  just  above  his  head  on  a  branch  near¬ 
est  the  path  AA'e  Avalk  dozens  of  time  a 
day.  But  little  Lady  Sparrow  with  her 
dainty  red  cap  was  not  afraid.  Now  in 
the  garden  were  some  gooseberry  bushes 
and,  of  course,  I  was  going  to  spray  them 
for  the  green  currant  worm,  but  it  Avas 
one  of  the  things  I  could  put  off,  then  one 
day  I  found  three  of  those  Avorms  dead 
under  the  sparroAv’s  nest,  and  by  Ayateli- 
ing  I  found  the  providers  often  bringing 
those  tender,  juicy  Avorms  to  feed  the 
babies.  I  didn’t  spray,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  there  Avas  not  a  worm  to  be 
found  and  Ave  appreciate  the  chipping 
sparroAv  more  than  ever. 

Can  someone  tell  us,  my  floral  partner 
and  myself,  hoAAr  to  protect  our  trumpet 
A'ine  (Bignonia)  so  it  will  not  die  back 
each  Winter?  The  roots  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  were  raised  from  seed  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Last  Winter  Avas  our 
mildest  for  over  30  years,  14  degrees  be- 
Ioav  zero  being  our  coldest,  yet  the 
trumpet  vine,  Perkins  roses,  and  Kerria 
died  back  more  than  usual,  and  the  Avild 
SAvamp  honeysuckles  have  given  poor 
blooms  in  most  places.  Either  the 
Aveather  or  the  auto  gatherers  of  last  year 
may  be  to  blame.  The  craze  for  gather¬ 
ing  roots  for  firms  buying  crude  drugs 
led  to  the  digging  of  most  .of  the  pink 
moccasin  floAvers  in  our  nearby  woods.  I 
am  going  to  domesticate  a  colony  to  be 
sure  of  a  feAA\ 

My  seedlings  greAV  finely  and  the  ger¬ 
mination  aauis  excellent  and  then  they  met 
Avith  a  “dogastroplie,”  the  poor  much- 
maligned  cat  was  not  to  blame  this  time. 
We  went  away  one  evening  leaving  the 
dog  outside.  Either  the  boys  let  him  in, 
or  else  he  opened  the  door  himself,  but 
anyAyay  the  seed  boxes  in  tAvo  windows 
Avere  a  wreck.  We  will  Avatch  the  rain- 
boAv  and  see  if  it  is  Arery  much  brighter 
than  usual  this  year,  “  ’Tis  the  Heaven 
of  floAvers  you  see  there.” 

motheb  bee. 
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Charming 
N[ew  Designs 
in  Alarm  Clocks 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME 


TIDY-TOT — A  small  clock  3f  in.  high. 
Silver  dial,  $3.25.  Radium  dial,  $ 4.2 5 


TOM-TOM — Large  clock,  6  in.  high . 
White  dial,  $3.25.  Radium  dial  $4.23, 

TICK-TOCK — with  Ha-jenite  base. 
^-Attractive  in  any  room.  4 \  in.  high. 
White  dial,  $2.30.  Radium  dial,  $3.50 
[In  the  picture,  left ] 


These  new  alarm  clocks  are  so  distinctive  in  appearance  that 
they  beautify  your  home.  They  are  good  timekeepers  that  do 
their  duty  dependably  in  kitchen,  bedroom  or  wherever  alarm 
clocks  are  used.  New  Haven  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide 
variety — not  only  alarms — but  also  chime  clocks,  tambours, 

and  colonial  models  as  well. 


‘The  superior  features  of  the  latest  New  Haven  Alarm  Clocks: 


1  Distinctive  beauty  of  design; 
artistic  hands;  ornate  numerals. 

2  Non-breakable  Krack-ProofKryiial. 

3  Mellow-toned  alarm  with  shut-off. 

4  Aluminum  non-rust  bell  on  back. 


5  Thin- model  case,  dust-proof; 
patented  octagon  design. 

6  Full-vision  diaL 

7  Forty-hour  movement. 

8  Dependable  timekeepers,  all. 


<lAU  True  ‘Time  Tellers — See  them  at  your  dealer’s! 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS 


<JMade  by  the  makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  more 
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than  five  generations 


Masher 


puts  a  smile 
in  wash  day 


Tub  to  line  -  in 


Operates  on  new  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 

'P’DI?!?  TUTAT  You  agree  to  use  it  at  least 
ri\E/£/  1  rvliYL/  twice  and  report  within  30 
days.  It  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  SI  each 
month  for  the  next  11  months,  or  we  will  send 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  will 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  with 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re¬ 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


save  yi 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year  ^ 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Ranges 


msHarora 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR  Y— SAVE  25  %  TO  40* 

AVe  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO,. 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Modern  Bathroom,  $57’^ 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
AVe  pay  the  freight.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue  80 . 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Caillouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healihy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Cuticura 

Loveliness 
A  Clear  € 
Healthy  Skin 

Insured  by  Every-day 
Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 


Fr  JOHNSON’S 

FOOT  SOAP  ~ 

ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

w  ON  TIRED  ,TENDER,SMARTING,  A 
K  SWOLLEN.  PERSPIRING  FEET^ 
^^25  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AKU 
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SUPPLY  your  herd  with  the  milk -making 
materials  that  pasture  lacks,  by  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chow  and  Purina  Bulky-Las.  It’s 
ever  so  much  cheaper  to  feed  a  little  Purina 
now,  than  to  wait  for  a  slump,  and  then  try  to 
bring  them  back!  Get  Purina  Chows  at  the 
store  with  the  checkerboard  sign.  There  is 
still  time  to  avoid  the  slump! 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located,  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 


fritt  wru 
r  pubiha 

,cowe»  o*J 


What’s  the  Big  Secret 
of  Fall  Milk  Production! 

Read  this  Free  Booklet 
and  FIND  OUT/ 

^  V\  Every  year  swells  the  ranks  of  successful 

dairymen  who  feed  a  summer  grain  ration 
—  almost  always  including  Linseed  Meal. 
And  each  year  they  make  more  money 
than  neighbors  who  trust  pasture  alone. 

Why?  Because  a  cow  isn’t  just  a  machine 

Get  this  to  turn  today’s  feed  into  tomorrow’s  milk. 

new,  live  She’s  a  living,  breathing  animal — capable 

story  on  0f  storing  up  health  and  energy  cheaply 

pUn^“er  in  summer,  and  giving  it  back  to  you  in 

ee  8*  profits  weeks  afterwards. 

Mail  the 

coupon  i  Look  beyond  summer  milk  checks.  Build 
NOW/  up  your  herd  by  grain  feeding.  Swing 
into  fall  with  everything  set  for  continued 
production.  Write  today  for  new  booklet 
including  practical  summer  rations. 

1  mini  7 

I  INSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  J-8  on  Summer  Feeding.  m 

Name - - - — -  \miiiy 

Address -  _  _ 

6  L.  M.  E.  C. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Uneasy  Sits  the  Man  That 
Milks  the  Cow 

Henry  and  Joanna  spent  last  night 
with  us.  It  had  been  a  bitter  day  for 
them.  Nine  of  the  best  of  their  second 
herd  of  Ayrsliires  did  not  pass  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  for  tuberculosis,  and  had  been 
driven  to  a  train  bound  for  the  Buffalo 
slaughter  houses.  This  was  not  their 
first  experience.  Five  years  ago  they  lost 
the  entire  herd  of  30.  all  registered  stock. 
Today  they  seem  to  feel  that  the  loss  of 
these  nine  cows  from  the  second  herd 
spells  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  them. 
It  is,  or  was,  an  accredited  herd.  No  new 
stock  had  been  bought  in,  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  had  been  made  to  guard  against 
contagion,  yet  here  was  the  State  veterin¬ 
arian  testing  out  reactors  with  the  hypo¬ 
dermic  needle  as  if  every  precaution  had 
been  neglected.  They  had  believed  in 
tuberculin  as  a  reagent,  in  the  test  as  a 
scientific  discovery.  Now  it  appears  to 
them  as  a  colossal  experiment,  as  fickle 
as  lightning,  and  as  far-reaching  in  its 
effect  upon  the  business  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  trying  to  think  things  through 
we  talked  far  into  the  night. 

When  the  first  herd  went  it  seemed 
that  Henry  and  his  wife  rather  gloried  in 
their  struggle.  There  is  courage  as  well 
as  comfort  in  faith.  Henry  harvested  his 
crops  and  went  to  work  in  town,  driving 
back  and  forth  each  day.  Fortunately  a 
little  white  haired  chap  had  come  to 
them,  so  that  Joanna  profited  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  modern  dairy  barn,  and 
was  able  to  keep  her  eyes  from  wandering 
to  the  shining  ventilators.  In  addition  she 
kept  boarders.  Both  of  them  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  purchase  the  best  and  strongest 
individuals  available,  for  the  building  up 
of  a  better,  stronger  herd,  when  the 
money  should  come  from  the  government. 
Joanna  was  confident  of  her  ability  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  right  individuals  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  herd.  It  was  she  who  selected  the 
best  calves  each  year  and  fed  them  into 
exceptional  dairy  cows.  This  was  her 
favorite  hobby,  and  she  knew  that  Henry, 
descendent  of  an  immaculate  Dutch  an¬ 
cestry,  would  not  fail  to  carry  out  his 
ideals  in  sanitation  and  ventilation, 
w.  icli  were  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
her  own  work.  Each  partner  was  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  other.  They 
thought  they  could  not  fail,  especially  as 
they  intended  to  make  sure  that  every 
animal  purchased  came  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd ! 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  replace  the  con¬ 
demned  herd  as  they  had  imagined.  Cows 
were  hard  to  find,  and  the  government 
money  was  all  taken  up  by  the  time  they 
had  bought  15.  To  an  outsider,  these  cat¬ 
tle  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  standard 
that  Joanna  insisted  upon.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  best  had  either  gone  to  the 
shambles,  or  were  not  for  sale.  Cows 
were  at  a  premium,  and  few  to  be  had 
even  at  high  prices.  Great  hopes  were 
held  however,  for  the  sire  at  least  was 
up  to  specifications.  Joanna  felt  that 
they  did  not  really  start  to  replace  their 
herd  until  they  began  to  feed  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  She  was  justified  when  the  heifers 
began  their  first  milking.  So  great  was 
her  faith  in  them  that  she  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  report  of  the  test, 
which  she  had  considered  merely  a  matter 
of  form. 

“This  word  ‘accredited’  is  apparently 
no  safeguard  to  the  purchaser  of  either 
cows  or  milk,”  said  Ilenry  heavily,  from 
the  depths  of  his  despair.  “The  public 
can  be  gaining  but  little  from  the  test 
since  new  reactors  are  constantly  being 
discovered  in  every  herd.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  Avould  be  as  Avell  to  make  no 
distinction  at  all.  If  a  cow  does  not  re¬ 
act  after  one  dose  of  tuberculin,  where  is 
the  point  in  injecting  more  every  year 
until'  she  does?  For  I  fully  believe  that 
this  constant  testing  will  turn  all  our 
cattle  into  reactors  in  time.  What  else 
can  a  sane  man  infer?  Suppose  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  healthy  cows,  do,  as  is  the  case 
with  humans,  carry  dormant  lesions 
which  do  them  no  harm.  When  a  man 
with  a  hypodermic  needle  elects  to  inject 
a  poison  which  liberates  from  those 
lesions  the  deadly  germs  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  eradicate,  so  that  he  can  prove 
that  the  lesions  exist.  Can  you  realize 
what  this  would  mean  to  the  dairy  cow? 
And  to  dairymen  in  general”? 

“The  end  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  dairymen,”  said  Joanna.  “A 
change  of  job  for  all  cow  testers.” 

“Yesterday,”  went  on  Henry,  “I  heard 
a  neighbor  ask  for  credit  on  a  load  of 
feed.  It  was  refused  him  because  the 
cow  tester  had  not  yet  guaranteed  his 
having  a  herd  for  another  year.  The  time 
lias  come  when  the  dairyman  has  no  way 
of  knowing  where  he  stands.  Today  he 
has  an  income  that  would  permit  of  a 
vacation  for  himself  and  family.  Tomor¬ 
row  he  may  have  to  go  without.  You 
can  always  tell  by  the  droop  of  a  man’s 
shoulders  when  it  is  time  for  him  to 
have  his  cows  tested.  Looks  like  he  was 
going  to  his  own  funeral.” 

“Do  you  think  the  people  who  buy 
milk  care  or  stop  to  think  whether  the 
milk  they  buy  comes  from  an  accredited 
herd?”  asked  Henry  hopefully.  “It  would 
be  as  easy  to  prove  that  tuberculosis 
germs  are  never  found  in  the  milk  which 
comes  from  a  cow’s  bag,  and  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  sanitation,  as  it  is  to  ad¬ 


vertise  that  all  milk  comes  from  tested 
cows.” 

“I  think  the  buying  public  cares  most¬ 
ly  for  good  advertising,”  said  I.  “But 
in  this  case  you  would  have  the  backing 
of  doctors  who  are  willing  to  come  out  in 
the  open  and  declare  that  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  germ  is  not  the  same  thing 
at  all  unler  the  microscope  as  the  human 
germ.  The  human  'body  is  not  the  natural 
element  of  a  bovine  germ.  Although  ani¬ 
mals  may  carry  germs  in  their  fur  which 
are  communicable  to  man,  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  diseases  are  not  contagious  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.” 

“Then  it  is  the  human  milkers  and 
caretakers  of  the  dairy  cows  who  should 
be  tested  with  tuberculin,”  said  Henry 
with  the  first  flicker  of  a  smile  I  had 
seen  him  wear  all  evening.  “It  is  not 
that  I  would  wish  to  keep  a  sick  cow.  I 
never  keep  a  cow  on  the  farm  that  is  not 
healthy.  But  I  think  we  are  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree.  The  veterinarians  are 
r  aking  an  experiment.  They  thought  it 
would  work  out  all  right  and  eradicate 
bovine  tuberculosis.  But  they  are  only 
sending  to  the  slaughter  some  of  the 
finQst  cattle  in  the  country,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  not  work  humanity  any  bene¬ 
fit  whatever.” 

It  was  past  midnight  and  he  stepped 
over  to  the  couch  where  their  tired  five- 
year-old  lay  sleeping.  .  “There  is  no  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  dairy  business  today,”  said 
he,  thinking  of  his  son.  “I  wonder  if 
they  are  going  to  make  us  fight  it 
through.  If  so,  I  am  ready.” 

FARM  WOMAN. 


An  Ill-tempered  Tuberculin 

Tester  * 

I  received  a  notice  to  keep  my  cows 
up  for  test  on  July  11,  but  veterinarian 
did  not  come  then.  I  got  notice  for 
J uly  18 ;  he  tested  them  and  said  he 
would  be  back  the  following  Thursday. 

On  Thursday^  morning  I  took  one  cow  to 
be  bred.  When  veterinarian  came  lie 
was  extremely  abusive,  using  profane 
language  in  my  wife’s  presence.  He  then 
put  a  pill  in  the  three-month-old  calf’s 
eye,  and  one  in  the  heifer’s  eye.  Later 
he  came  back  and  put  a  pill  in  the  cow’s 
eye.  He  said  he  would  come  some  time 
yesterday,  but  he  did  not  come.  My 
cows  are  purebred  Guernseys  but  not 
registered.  What  is  the  law  concerning 
such  a  case?  j.  r. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  most  valid  arguments 
against  the  slaughter  of  cattle  condemned 
by  the  tuberculin  test  is  that  this  test  is 
one  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian  making  it  must  be  taken  as  the 
criterion  by  which  the  fate  of  the  animal 
is  decided.  The  authorities  lay  consider¬ 
able  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
the  test  made  by  no  one  without  special 
“experience”  and  the  results  show  that 
this  “experience”  is  fallacious  in  far  too 
many,  cases.  A  “positive”  reaction  con¬ 
sists  in  a  small  swelling  at  the  site  of  the 
injection  of  the  tuberculin  and  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  an  eye  into  which  tuberculin 
has  been  placed.  The  only  positive  thing 
about  these  reactions  is  that  they  have 
been  produced  by  some  irritant  used ; 
whether  or  not  they  show  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  tester. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  be  given 
arbitrary  power  without  abusing  it.  Vet¬ 
erinarians  are  no  more  free  from  human 
frailties  than  other  men.  Backed  up  by 
“the  law”  and  feeling  their  independence 
of  the  cattle  owner,  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  of  the  scores  of  veterinarians  em¬ 
ployed  to  administer  the  tuberculin  test 
should  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
and  add  further  to  the  discredit  in  which 
their  work  is  already  held.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Value  of  Wild 
Carrot 

I  have  an  Alfalfa  field  which  I  cut 
once.  .Now  the  wild  carrot  is  just  coming 
up  thick ;  it  is  not  blooming  yet.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  feeding  value 
it  has  if  cut  just  before  the  blossom 
shows  wrhite.  I  have  been  told  it  has 
feeding  value  about  like  legume  hay. 

New  York.  k.  k. 

We  have  cut  and  used  considerable  wild 
carrot  as  hay.  We  call  it  worth  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Timothy. 
Horses  like  it.  It  seems  better  for  them 
than  for  cows.  If  cut  at  all  we  should 
use  it  before  the  plants  go  to  seed.  By 
cleaning  up  the  fields  which  run  to  wild 
carrot  in  this  way,  we  have  a  cleaner 
farm  and  save  a  little  fodder.  We  have 
in  some  cases  used  this  wild  carrot  hay 
as  a  mulch  around  apple  trees.  That 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 


“Are  you  going  to  do  anything  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  farmers?”  “Yes,”  answered  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorghum.  “I’m  going  to  quit  mak¬ 
ing  speeches  on  farm  relief  long  enough  to 
enable  you  agriculturists  to  concentrate 
on  the  practical  side  of  your  business.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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I  AUCTIONEERIN® — 5  lessons  FREE.  22nd  year 

Leal n  largest.  AMERICA*  AUCTION  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


.V  DOGS 

Pedigreed  American  PUDDIFC  5est  breed  of 

BULL  TERRIER  I  UlllLj  Tzo; 

females,  SIS,  with  papers.  Money  refund  guarantee. 
Ask  for  printed  matter  and  you  will  never  lie  sorry. 

CLAUIIE  PE1180N8  -  -  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Good  farm  homes  wanted  for  surplus  stock  grown 
Pedigreed  Collies.  Priced  $20.00. 
Glengae  Collie  Kennels  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WESTRIDGE  POLICE  KENNELS 

pups,  the  usual  high  quality,  *15.00-*20.00. 

POLICE  PUPPIES  Sles  *\*0 

Gen  Rauch  •  C«TSK!LL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM  •  Freehold,  N.  T. 

ll/llL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
IT  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Orove  City,  r*. 

Protect  your  ni  J  Few  choice 

Seraty  Bloodhound  ^ 

GKO.  BOORMAN  -  .  MAKATHON,  N.  Y. 

Y  T  Ji  years,  one  of  the  best.  One 

t*  OX  IT  OtltlO2  years,  partly  trained.  Long 

*  WJX  *avrv»i*K»(ere(i  pupS  „o,0o.  No.  1 

Skunk  dog.  *36.00.  ARTHUR  MULLEN,  Franklin,  Vt. 

“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  800RMAM  Maralhan,  N.  T. 

/SOONHOUND  PUPS — From  best  strains  in  America, 
slso  foxhounds  and  beagles.  25  years  a  breeder 
on  this  farm.  F.  D.  HEYEN  -  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

pOON  HOUNDS,  FOX  HOUNDS  &  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

V/  Trained,  partly  trained  and  pups.  On  approval, 
your  the  judge.  Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Illmrod,  N.Y. 

collie  pups 

Dewey  Rutherford  •  *  Madrid,  N.  Y« 

p  11*  _  n„__;„-the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

DOIlie  rUppi8SfLOTEItNOOKKENSELS,eh«mbersbnrg,Pa. 

pni  I  ire  Females.  10  mos.  old.  Puppies  12  weeks  old. 

LULL1L3  TRACY  NEISH,  ReLaneey,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  KS,«.  *’f:gS 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

r/xij  c  *T  E1  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho 
M.  UK  ^/XJLiJEx  with  two  thousand  Yearling 
breeding  Ewes.  These  are  just  the  type  tor  hot 
house  lambs,  car  lots  only. 

CHARLES  II.  BBAGG  •:*  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

nrn  OUflDDOlllDC  2  rear  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 

fiCu.  onUrironiflC  steyens  bros.  wilsoh,  n.  y. 

[  HOLSTEINS 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN C 

1  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

23  Large  Heavy  2-year-olds. 

19—3,  4  and  5-year-old  Cows,  registered 
Holsteins  trom  accredited  herds. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


w 


ATHElte  KOI— Fresh  Holstein  Heller,  lltS 
C.  H.  Beaumont  Kushford,  N.  Y* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALE  100  FGLANTH  RABBITS 

Checkered  Black  and  Grey.  2  to  6  mos..  $2  to  S5  each. 

LIVINGSTON  KABBITBY,  Livingston,  N.Y. 
Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.  Royal  Rifenburgh,  Mgr. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J„  Sussex  County 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Sold  out  on  Hogs— taking  ordersonly  for  future  delivery 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GCY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  YVis. 

Pair  of  Registered  BLACK  PERCHERONS 

sound,  no  akin,  Stallion  Two,  Mare  Three  and  bred. 
Price.  *600.  Two-year-old  gelding,  perfect  built, 
weight.  1,300  lbs.— #1*5.  Yearling  mare,  extra  good— 

*125.  Pair  of  6  months  old  colts— *150.  _ 

VERNON  LAFLEIt,  It.  No.  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOK MILK  DOES Bred t0 freshen inNov- 


Abram  B.  Thomas 


*20.00  to  *30.00. 

New  Danville,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  NUBIANS  Crescenta  Herd.  Kids 

and  older  stock.  BE1X.E  MILLER  R.  6  Columbia,  8.  C. 

UlftUTCn  Several  Toggenburg  or  Nubian  goats  and 

IT  All  I  CU  kids.  R.  B.  K.OON,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Feeding  Milk  Goats  and 
Other  Stock 

Would  you  give  a  formula  for  feeding 
Nubian  milk  goats  and  also  milk  cows 
which  have  only  Alfalfa  hay  besides  We 
can  select  from  the  following  list  of 
feeds :  Ground  cornmeal,  ground  or 
rolled  barley,  rolled  oats,  linseed  meal, 
shorts  and  bran,  mill  run,  beet  pulp.  We 
have  a  preparation  supposed  to  contain  a 
balanced  milk  ration,  but  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive. 

What  is  the  best  ration  for  work  horses 
besides  Alfalfa  and  oats,  and  how  much 
is  necessary  for  a  feed?  h.  g.  g. 

California. 

You  should  put  these  animals  on  the 
pasture  or  green  feed  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  not  feed  grain  unless 
pasture  is  poor  and  does  not  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  for  them.  In  that  case  it 
might  be  advisable  to  use  small  amount 
of  oat  bran  and  milk  grain ;  in  short  any 
grain  ration  that  is  recommended  for 
milk  cows  is  equally  good  for  milk  goats, 
and  they  are  handled  along  the  same  lines. 
As  a  Winter  feed,  nothing  surpasses  good 
clean  Alfalfa,  but  do  not  give  it  if  moldy 
or  sour  from  much  rain  during  the  drying 
season.  In  addition  to  all  the  good  Al¬ 
falfa  the  goats  will  clean  up  twice  daily, 
give  what  grain  they  will  eat  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  Bran,  oats  and  cracked 
corn.  This  is  as  good  as  anything,  al¬ 
though  you  may  safely  use  any  of  the 
rations  sold  for  milk  cows.  From  a  pint 
to  a  quart  to  each  goat  twice  daily  is 
about  right,  though  no  two  animals  eat 
exactly  alike,  therefore  I  cannot  give  you 
any  set  rule  to  follow,  but  on  general 
principles  the  advice  here  given  is  safe 
to  follow. 

As  for  horses  when  in  hard  work,  we 
use  cn  our  own  farms  sound  hay,  supple¬ 
mented  with  oats,  and  in  Winter  a  small 
amount  of  whole  corn  ;  in  a  hot  country 
like  California,  I  would  not  use  much 
corn,  preferring  the  oats  entirely.  Some 
of  the  local  farmers  near  you  can  give  you 
better  advice  along  this  line  than  I 
could. 

Sheep  do  best  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  oats 
and  bran  ;  in  fact  we  feed  our  goats  and 
sheep  about  the  same.  Roots,  such  as 
beets,  turnips  and  carrots,  are  all  fine 
for  both  sheep  and  goats  in  Winter,  and 
I  advise  you  to  raise  them  and  feed  them 
liberally.  willet  raxdall. 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  12-19. — Central  States  Fair  and 
Exposition.  Aurora,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  22-27. — Twin  State  Fair,  White 
River  Junction,  Yt. 

Aug.  23-27. — Bangor  Fair.  Bangor,  Me. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2. — Iowa  State  Fair,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  10. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Valley 
Fair,  Essex  Junction.  Yt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Sept.  3.-0.  —  Provincial  Exhibition, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Sept  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-8. — Maine  State  Fair,  Lewis¬ 
ton. 

Sept.  5-10. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  5-10. — Virginia  Fair,  Staunton. 

Sept.  5-10. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Rochester  Exposition, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Spokane  Interstate  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1.  —  Inter-State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
W  orcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Don’t  dodge  responsibility.  When  a 
bee  comes  under  the  windshield,  stop  the 
ear  yourself  instead  of  trusting  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole. — Publishers  Syndicate. 


Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 

ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
Friday,  September  2,  1927,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


4  YOUNG  BULLS  from  high  record  dams. 

50  COWS  including  Rosebud  of  Valley  Forge  95633  which  is  making  a  class 
^  leading  record  in  AAA.  Many  A.  R.  cows  of  show  individuality 

rich  in  the  breeds  best  blood.  The  majority  fresh  or  near  freshening. 
6  HEIFERS  of  excellent  breeding  and  type. 

Cayuga  Guernseys  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Itchen  Daisy  III  and  are  of  High 
Quality.  The  Breeders  have  made  every  effort  to  make  this  a  quality  sale  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  best  breeding. 


For  catalog 
write 


THE  HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  CO. 


SPARKS, 

MARYLAND 


FAIRYDALE  FARM 

Friday,  September  30,  1927 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

At  the  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Louis  Merryman’s  Second  Annual  Grade  Sale,  October  5,  1927 
Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds,  Timonium,  Maryland 

Louis  Merryman’s  17th  Semi-Annual  Guernsey  Sale 
October  6th  &  7th,  1927  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds,  Timonium,  Md. 

100  GRADES  150  PUREBREDS  20  BULLS  90  COWS  30  HEIFERS 

For  catalogues  write  THE  HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  CO.,  Sparks,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


2  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

High  Point  Reliance  116552,  born  July  8th, 
1925  and  High  Point  Paramount  J28000, 
horn  July  30th,  1926.  Both  of  them  good 
individuals. 

Sire — Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  AR, 
14  AR  daughters  including  two  that  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Register. 

Dam— Raymond’s  Morning  Glory  42504, 
731.01  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  5  AR  Daughters. 
Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees, 
or  come  and  see  them. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JTTI.ES  BBEUCHAUB,  Owner 
Addreso,  FRANK  ROOSA,  Superintendent 

Olive  Bridge,  New  York 

Telephone,  3F  21  Shokan 


GUERNSEYS 

We  can  offer  you  several  young  Bulls  ready  for  service 
that  are  by  an  outstanding  son  of  SQUELS  SLOGAN  out 
of  big  miluing  dams.  At  most  reasonable  prices. 

Bull  calves  at  bargain  prices  by  this  same  bull  and 
others  by  Red  vale  May-King,  an  outstanding  son  of  Lady 
Governors’  Chilmark,  from  heavy  milking  dams.  We 
can  also  interest  you  in  young  heifers  and  cows  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  best. 

Will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  on  your  needs. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  392  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire;  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHULA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

Guernsey  bulls 

We  are  offering  the  choice  of  two  fine  registered  bnll 
calves,  both  nine  months  old.  Sired  by  Cherub  of  the 
Prairie,  who  sold  at  auction  for  §10,000.  Dams  of  these 
bulls  on  official  test  milked  over  1,400  cans  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  breeders. 
Price,  *165.00,  delivered  to  your  station.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  description. 

OAKS  FARM  -  COHASSET,  MASS. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  •  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  o»HT  FIRMS,  If  S.  tU  SI.,  nils..  Ft 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLITS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  Yoorlinrr  Bnl!eFrom  heavy  milking  dams.  May 
GUERNSET  1  Gal  llllg  DUtlOKing Breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

11.  F.  McLennan,  811  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

q  Years  old  GUERNSEY  SERVICE  BULL  for  sale. 
0  A.  R.  Breeding.  Good  individual.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Price  reasonable.  BIRD’S  FARM,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Fer  Preeti-  PIICDUOCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDGE  WOOD 
call i  Pure  UUCnnOC  1  DAIRY  FAHMS  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SWINE 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  *4.50. 
A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  3  months  old,  *6. SO  each.  Ship  any  num per  C.OfD. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILUAM  DAILEY,  Leiinglen.  Meet.,  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  yfo?nrgp£saf*oem 

k-P*  M.  axak#  QUALITY  stock. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  ol3,  *3.76  each;  8  to  10  wbs.  old,  *4.00  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied'return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  9  Lynn  *t.,  WOBUHN,  MAS*. 
Tel.  06S5.  Box  119. 

MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM 

Are  offering  Bred  Gilts  due  to  farrow  in  August  and 
Sept.  We  have  a  few  Spring  Bears  at  Special  Prices. 
SCOFIELD  &  BUCKELEVV  R.F.  D.  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  tor  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


D 


REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
TTD  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ACRES  FARM 


T)UROC^  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  v  w  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Fattlngton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED i 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  ottering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE.  N.  Y. 


Service  boars  and 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  young  bred  sows. 

U.  V.  «fc  H.  B.  1IA  UPENDING  Bundee,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  10-weeks  old’  6.00 

OAKS  HAIRY  FA1D1,  Wyaluslng,  Pa. 


nhactar  Wkitae  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UllCdICI  Millies  pigs, National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Cr.OLJDl.ANb  FAUU  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Large  type  n  |  ft  DIRQ  8  weeks  old,  *10.00  each. 
Registered  U.  I-U.  rMJO  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type,  Registered  0.1.  C.  YEARLING  SOWS 

bred  for  fall  farrow,  World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain, 
*65  each.  12  weeks  old  pigs,  same  breeding,  *12  each, 
pairs,  no  akin.  Yearling  herd  boar,  perfect  hog  and 
sure  breeder,  *70. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  No.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

SPRING  DTUC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

AVA1NV*  A  lvlij  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  *5.00  each: 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  *6.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Wili  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  yon  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass, 

W.  J.  TALBOTT.  Prop.  H.  JIcCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$6.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  O.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  aDd  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
#5.00  each:  8  to  10  weeks  #5.25  [each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  #6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83.  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


BUY  SUPERIOR  POLAND-CHINAS  Bred 

Young  Boars  and  Sows  and  Pigs  for  sale.  Low  pricesfor 
quick  sales.  Write  me.  Oh  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  #3.75  each; 
8  to  10  weeks-old,  #4.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  #6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A-  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  lTT5  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Sturdy  Chicks  Grow  Up 
To  Pay  Most  Profit! 

Keep  your  growing  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Give 
them  vitalizing  feed.  Later  they  will  pay  you  back 
in  eggs  and  in  dressed  weight.  Mix  your  own  feed. 
Put  in  plenty  of 

Dold’s  Meat  Scrap—  Dold’s  Bone  Meal 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  matter 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
751  William  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

"I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  nocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f .o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  w£^VPenna. 


muijbm 

r- 

TOBACCO  m 

WNCASTER.PA. 


Saves 

Losses 


Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized.  Near 
round— no  corners  for  crowding: 
—vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  ft.  Combination  Ventilator 
and  stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  600  chicks. 

Special  concession  for  orders 
now.  Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
399  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Ensilaoe  Cutters,  Cribs ,  Bins , 
Feed  Grinders ,  Metal  Garages. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  ltoosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  **.50;  300  lbs.  $«.ftO.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.M.  HABECKEE  YORK,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order,  pay  alter  you  get  c 
—  .....  '  ’  —  -ullea  J 


:et  cmciss. 
"  flocks. 


>25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

.  *2.60 

4.50 

8.00 

.  8.00 

6.50 

10.00 

.  8.00 

6.50 

10.00 

.  8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  8.60 

6.50 

12.00 

.  2.60 

4.50 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected  and  cal 
Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $3.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00 

■White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50 

White  Wyandottes . . .  8.60 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.60 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  60  100  600 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  $1.00  $7.00  $31.00 

Special  Leghorns 

Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  l  5  00  9,00  44.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers 
Light  Broilers 


} 


3.60  6.00 


30.00 


100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-  wks .  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  J  uly  and  Aug.  del . 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  52.00  53.60  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.60  4.60  8.00 

R.‘I.  Reds .  2.60  4.60  8.00 

White  Rocks .  3.00  5.60  10.00 

v  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery. 
MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  509,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


1000  TL“ntf  PULLETS 

for  immediate  delivery.  Pullets  hatched  from 
Blood-Tested  flock  of  selected  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  Pedigreed  Tailored  strain  cockerels  from  250  to 
284  egg  hens.  Large— vigorous,  free  range,  butter¬ 
milk  fed  pullets  that  must  please  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  #1.10  each. 

Maplecrest  Poultry:  Farm,  Wellman,  Iowa 


mm 


Inman 
Head 

PULLETS 

You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  ,1  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  In  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap- 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


To  make  money  with  your  poultry  you  must  get 
EGGS  from  September  to^January,  when  prices  are 
high— and  the  only  way  to  get  these  eggs  is  to 
have  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched 
in  March  and  early  April. 

4  MONTHS  OLD  .  .  $1.75 
READY  TO  LA  Y  2. 001 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25  %  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment.  ! 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEWJERSEV 


CHICKS 

Circular  free.  B.  W, 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each,  Heavy 
Mixed  8c,  100$  safe  delivery  guar. 

AMEV  -  CocolainiiM,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


r 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  Egg-laying  Contest,  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
week  ending  July  31,  1927  : 

The  production  for  the  thirty-ninth 
week  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg- 
laying  Contest  was  3,359  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  51.87  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  of  152,244  eggs. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for 
the  week  ivitk  57  eggs.  Pen  85,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Columbia 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  second 
with  53  eggs.  Pen  39,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  Walter's  Prolific  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  third  with 
50  eggs. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for 
the  contest  with  2,146  eggs.  Pen  85,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  2,014  eggs.  Pen  17,  a  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds,  owned  by  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Massachusetts,  is  third  with  1,925  eggs. 

When  commercial  poultrymen  come  to 
the  task  of  getting  their  eggs  ready  for 
the  market  they  find  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  eggs  that 
their  liens  have  been  producing.  The  mar¬ 
kets  pay  for  eggs  according  to  the  size  or 
weight.  T]iey  demand  about  23  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen  for  first-grade  eggs,  and 
the  lower  grades  follow  below  these  fig¬ 
ures,  with  corresponding  decreases  in  re¬ 
turns.  The  contest  plants  show  up  again 
and  again  that  some  hens  are  producing 
a  preponderence  of  eggs  which  must  be 
sold  for  second-grade  eggs.  The  Harper 
Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
Salop,  England,  with  which  the  poultry 
husbandman  was  affiliated  for  two  years 
while  in  England  recently,  conducts  a 
contest  in  which  the  results  are  based 
each  week  upon  actual  market  values  of 
eggs  produced  by  each  pen,  and,  for  that 
matter,  each  hen.  The  great  economic 
significance  of  securing  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  eggs  suitable  to  sell  as  firsts  is 
once  apparent  in  such  a  contest.  A  study 
of  one  of  their  monthly  reports  is  well 
worth  while.  The  New  Jersey  contests 
are  to  weigh  all  eggs  next  year  and  re¬ 
cord  against  each  hen  each  day  the  size 
or  weight  of  her  egg.  This  should  give 
the  owners  information  of  untold  value 
when  theijr  birds  and  records  come  home 
to  them.  The  department  wants  to  aid 
poultry  breeders  in  the  production  of 
fowls  which  will  produce  as  nearly  as 
possible  100  per  cent  of  eggs  suitable 
for  sale  as  firsts  and  at  first-grade  prices. 
We  are  not  out  for  a  super  egg.  We  sim¬ 
ply  want  to  breed  for  all  firsts  so  far  as 
we  can.  This  explanation  is  made  to 
clear  up  our  motive,  as  asked  for  in 
many  letters  recently  received. 

*  *  #  *  >8 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,874 ;  Valley  Brook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,701;  Ruland  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,638. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Gouv.  Cadwala- 
der,  Pa.,  1,738;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa.,  1,- 
535;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1,042. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 

I, 925 ;  Paul  Madsen,  N.  J.,  1,720 ;  Sked 
Bros.,  N.  J.,  1,630. 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons, 
N.  J.,  2,146 ;  Columbia  Poultry  Farfti,  N. 

J. ,  2,014;  White  Erg  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,857. 

Miscellaneous. — Cackle  Farm,  N.  J., 

(Col.  Rocks),  1,562;  Wm.  E.  Roch,  N. 
J.,  (J.  B.  Giants),  1,520;  F.  M.  Wist- 
ner,  Mich.,  (S.  C.  Anconas),  1,105. 


Preventing  Molt 

I  have  some  Leghorn  pullets  that  were 
hatched  March  27.  They  have  been  well 
fed  and  are  well  developed  and  by  their 
looks  I  expect  them  to  lay  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Can  I  prevent  them 
from  molting,  and  keep  them  laying 
right  along  when  they  start?  W.  E.  M. 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

The  prevention  of  molting  and  the  sus¬ 
taining  of  production  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  involves  the  whole  matter  of  poultry 
management ;  these  are  not  things  that 
can  be  controlled  by  doing  or  refraining 
from  doing  some  particular  thing.  The 
middle  of  August  is  too  early  for  a  flock 
of  pullets  to  begin  laying,  though  an  un¬ 
usually  forward  one  here  and  there  may 
do  so.  Such  early  laying  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  premature  molting  and  loss 
of  egg  production  when  it  is  most  desired. 
If  this  flock  shows  that  it  is  maturing 
too  rapidly  and  apt  to  lay.  prematurely, 
before  mid-September,  development  should 
be  checked  by  withholding  the  mash  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  whole  grain  fed. 
The  high  protein  mashes  used  tend  to 
hasten  maturity  of  growing  pullets,  while 
the  whole  grains  check  it  by  being  used 
chiefly  as  body  builders.  Pullets  should 
go  into  Winter  quarters  with  good 
frames,  well  covered  with  fat,  not  with 
undeveloped  bodies  stimulated  to  early 
maturity.  When  development  of  combs 
and  other  appearances  show  that  they  are 
“ripening”  too  fast,  the  allowance  of 
mash  should  be  restricted  and  that  of 
the  whole  grain  increased. 

The  prevention  of  molting  through  the 
Winter  is  a  matter  of  proper  feeding  and 


care  at  all  times,  no  rule  for  avoiding 
molting  that  does  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  matters  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  flock  can  be  given.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  see  to  it  that  this 
flock  has  plenty  of  corn  and  any  other 
whole  grain  that  you  may  be  feeding  and 
little,  or  perhaps  no,  mash  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  meat  scrap. 
Your  object  will  be  to  get  them  into  good 
flesh  and  with  large,  well  developed 
bodies  before  they  have  to  undergo  the 
strain  of  egg  production.  M.  b.  d. 


Coughing  Hens 

My  flock  of  Reds,  50  in  number,  have 
suddenly  developed  a  cough,  rattle  as  if 
an  effort  to  breathe ;  combs  pale,  and  have 
nearly  ceased  laying.  Up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  been  well,  and  laid  well. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  f.  m.  b. 

These  birds  may  be  suffering  from  sim¬ 
ple  colds,  due  to  exposure  to  cold  winds, 
dampness  and  such  conditions  as  bring 
about  colds  in  human  beings,  or  they  may 
have  acquired  a  similar  but  more  severe 
infection,  like  bronchitis.  The  coughing 
and  rattling  show  that  the  respiratory 
organs  are  affected  but  do  not  indicate 
the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble.  Simple 
colds  are  usually  recovered  from  if  the 
birds  are  kept  in  dry,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
direct  drafts  while  upon  their  perches. 
They  should  not  be  shut  up  in  close  quar¬ 
ters,  however,  good  ventilation  being  even 
more  important  than  if  the  birds  were 
well.  Such  severe  disorders  as  acute 
bronchities  or  pneumonia  are  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  but  the  management  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Give  the  flock  clean, 
dry  and  well  ventilated  quarters,  free 
from  irritating  dusts  and  the  influence  of 
cold  winds  blowing  directly  upon  them. 
While  various  medicines  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended,  there  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  anything  can  be  put  into  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  that  will  influence  the  course 
of  such  diseases.  Mild  cases  recover 
spontaneously,  severe  ones  are  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  with  or  without  treatment. 
Individual  care  of  all  the  members  of  a 
flock  is,  of  course,  impracticable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Distinguishing  Sex  in 
Chicks 

How  can  I  distinguish  pullets  from 
roosters?  They  are  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  Where  can  I  obtain  instruc¬ 
tions  on  killing  and  picking  them?  " 

West  Medford,  Mass.  h.  T. 

You  cannot  distinguish  the  sex  of 
chicks  until  they  have  reached  sufficient 
age  to  display  the  characteristics  of  each. 
When  that  time  comes  you  will  have  little 
trouble  with  the  breeds  that  display  large 
combs  upon  the  heads  of  the  males, 
heavier  bodies,  heads  of  a  more  masculine 
type  and  a  generally  masculine  appear¬ 
ance.  A  little  observation  will  show  you 
the  difference.'  In  the  larger  breeds,  these 
distinctive  appearances  are  slower  to  ap¬ 
pear  and,  in  all,  some  of  the  slowly  de¬ 
veloping  males  may  be  taken  for  females 
until  they  have  reached  a  considerable 
age.  Ask  your  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Amherst  or  the  Connecticut  Station  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  for  their  bulletins  upon 
killing  and  dressing  poultry  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Chicks 

We  have  about  550  April  hatched 
chicks  which  are  not  very  thrifty;  do 
not  seem  to  gain  or  grow,  yet  are  eager 
for  their  feed.  We  are  losing  quite  a 
few.  They  seem  to  have  a  soft  crop 
and  badly  wasted  body.  Quite  a  few 
have  pink  legs  and  feet.  T.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  fact  that  these  chicks  are  “badly 
wasted”  would  indicate  that  they  may  be 
suffering  from  some  chronic  infection, 
like  that  from  coccidiosis.  If  they  were 
raised  upon  ground  that  had  been  long 
used  by  poultry,  the  suspicion  becomes 
more  reasonable.  Open  one  or  two  of  the 
chicks  dying  and  examine  the  blind  guts, 
or  caeca,  attached  to  the  intestines.  If 
these  are  found  to  be  distended  by  soft 
or  cheesy  matter  and  the  livers,  perhaps, 
are  spotted,  the  diagnosis  will  be  veri¬ 
fied.  In  acute  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
droppings  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
bloody  also.  Treatment  of  young  chicks 
suffering  from  this  disease  in  an  advanced 
stage  is  hardly  worth  while.  If  recov¬ 
ery  follows,  the  bird  will  be  stunted. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  other  causes  for 
the  lack  of  thrift  in  your  flock.  If  no 
disease  is  present,,  the  addition  of  cod 
liver  oil,  one  to  two  pints  to  each  100 
pounds  of  mash  fed,  should  prove  of 
value.  M.  B.  D. 


Marion,  four  years  old,  rode  on  his 
automobile  around  the  sitting-room  while 
his  baby  sister,  Lucille,  was  sitting  in 
.the  center  of  the  room.  His  mother  told 
him  to  stop  riding  as  he  might  hit  the 
baby,  and  he  replied :  “No,  Mama,  .  I’m 
not  going  to  hit  her.  She  is  the  silent 
policeman.”  —  Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 
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Can  the  East  Equip  for  the 
Reaper-thrasher  ? 

Times  change.  This  is  an  age  of  tran¬ 
sition,  not  only  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion  but  in  the  field  of  grain.  Men  have 
put  away  the  cradle  for  the  reaper, 
turned  from  the  reaper  to  the  self-binder, 
hung  up  the  flail  to  welcome  the  thrash¬ 
ing  rig.  Now  to  the  western  grain  fields 
has  come  a  machine  which  accomplishes 
all  three  in  one,  cutting,  thrashing,  bag¬ 
ging  the  grain.  This  reaper-thrasher  is 
manned  by  three  operatives — a  man  on 
the  tractor,  a  man  to  work  the  levers,  and 
a  man  to  watch  the  bags.  It  emancipates 
the  men  of  the  thrashing  gangland  the 
women  who  cooked  for  them.  No  longer 
need  thrashing  dust  and  the  help  problem 
be  considered  two  of  the  worst  drawbacks 
to  grain  growing.  Although  it  supplies 
a  long  felt  want  in  the  dry  climate  of 
the  Western  States,  the  grower  in  the 
moist  climate  of  the  Eastern  States  is 
asking  himself  if  he  dare  take  advantage 
of  such  convenience  and  fill  his  bins  with 
grain  from  the  fresh  cut  stalk. 

From  a  western  viewpoint  the  machine 
has  been  ideally  planned.  With  the  west¬ 
ern  market  ready  and  impatient  for  the 
advent  of  a  reaper-thraslier  that  bagged 
grain  as  it  cut,  the  manufacturer  made 
his  plans  with  the  problems  of  the  West 
in  mind.  How  to  get  out  of  handling 
the  "straw,  and  move  over  large  areas  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  are  the  consid¬ 
erations  that  have  built  the  reaper- 
thrasher  as  it  is,  with  a  ten-foot  cutting 
bar  that  takes  only  an  18-in.  stalk,  and 
trails  the  straw  behind  it  in  a  windrow, 
perfectly  thrashed  and  innocent  of  wast¬ 
ed  kernels  of  grain  as  the  bagged  grain 
is  free  from  weed  seed.  There  are  few 
showers  in  the  western  harvest  season. 

Yet  in  eastern  eyes  the  machine  seems 
overgrown  in  size,  too  large  to  handle 
well  at  corners,  wasteful  of  straw  in  cut¬ 
ting  less  than  18-in.  stalk  below  the  heads 
of  the  grain,  and  too  dependent  on  dry 
weather  for  harvesting.  Although  the 
first  two  faults  could  be  remedied  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  machine  thrashes 
equally  well  whether  the  grain  is  dry  or 
wet,  the  eastern  farmer  sees  himself  in 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  dry  his  grain 
in  bins,  instead  of  in  the  shocks.  He 
admits  that  grain  is  not  always  safe  m 
the  bundle,  but  he  is  at  loss  to  know 
how  to  build  his  bins  so  that  aeration 
may  take  place..  Grain  for  the  bins  should 
contain  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Here  is  a  problem  worthy  of  the 
mettle  of  the  ambitious  farm  mechanic — 
the  bin  ventilator  through  which  air  may 
be  forced  for  drying  out  damp  grain  in 


emergency.  .  .  „  . 

The  season  just  passing  is  offering  an 
example  of  what  harvest  weather  may  be 
in  New  York  State.  Wheat  has  grown 
in  the  shock.  Frequent  showers  followed 
by  warmth  and  humidity  spoil  wheat  101 
flour  if  the  kernels  begin  to  sprout.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  this  sprouted 
wheat  would  not  have  been  safer  if  cut 
by  the  reaper-thraslier  at  the  end  of  the 
long  drouth  just  before  the  rains,  and 
put  directly  into  the  bins.  The  straw 
would  have  been  wet  certainly,  but  the 
wheat  would  have  been  safe. 

With  the  problems  of  the  New  York 
grain  grower  in  mind,  the  Rural  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  headed  by  H.  W. 
Riley,  is  making  a  trial  of  two  reaper- 
thra'sliers  of  different  make.  A  50-acre 
field  of  wheat  has  been  grown  on  the 
universitv  farm  and  the  cutting  started 
on  August  1.  A  heavy  ram  lasting  12 
hours  on  July  31.  was  followed  by  warmth 
and'  unsettled  weather  conditions.  As  in 
liis  report  Professor  Riley’s  aim  is  to 
cover  all  conditions  of  weather  as.it  af¬ 
fects  the  keeping  quality  of  the  gram,  the 
machine  went  into  the  field  on  August  1. 
It  was  seen  that  the  wetness  of  the  grain 
was  no  drawback  tp  the  reaper-tlirasher, 
which  thrashed  perfectly  grain  that  tested 
over  30  per  cent  of  moisture.  These  ker- 
riels  were  so  soft  th&t  tbey  could  be 
flattened  between  finger  and  thumb,  and 
it  seemed  that  one  could  almost  wiing 
water  from  a  handful. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  per  cent 
of  moisture  in  these  kernels  of  wheat  is 
fundamentally  to  combine  100  parts  of 
wheat  with  150  parts  of  lubricating  oil 
and  set  over  a  slow  fire.  When  heat  is 
applied  to  the  oil  and  grain  as  it  is, 
held  in  a  container  tightly  covered  ex- 
copt  for  the  mouth  of  a  small  tube,  the 
distilled  moisture  is  voided  through  the 
tube  and  down  into  a  measuring  glass 
where  its  amount  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  original  mixture  of  grain  and  oil. 
Who  knows  but  that  in  days  to  come  a 
farmer  may  thus  test  his  standing  grain 
for  moisture  to  know  the  exact  moment 
when  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  carry 
direct  to  the  bin ! 

The  drying  of  grain  by  spreading  it  out 
upon  the  floor  where  it  can  be  turned 
with  a  shovel  has  been  successfully  prac¬ 
ticed.  However,  few  floors  of  necessary 
size  and  smoothness  now  exist  for  this 
purpose.  At  Cornell  the  floor  of.  the 
laboratory  is  being  covered  with  grain  of 
varying  moisture  content  which  is  tested 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  very  moist  samples  are  going  to  need 
more  than  ordinary  temperature  to  put 
them  in  condition  for  safe  keeping.  It  is 
evident  that  the  drying  bin  must  have 
hot  air  registers  in  its  floors,  and  these 
registers  must  deliver  hot  air  through  a 
system  of  perforated  flues  leading  up 
through  the  grain.  Such  an  experiment 
is  now  in  progress  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Riley. 


The  reaper-thrasher  now  operating  at 
Ithaca,  is  the  first  machine  of  its  kind 
ever  to  cut  grain  in  New  York  State, 
but  it  has  come  to  the  West  to  stay.  It 
is  practical  for  western  grain  growers, 
has  lightened  the  labor  of  the  whole 
family,  and  makes  the  owner  of  a  machine 
practically  independent  of  outside  labor. 
This  huge  machine  of  the  West  costs 
$2,000.  It  is  recognized  that  this  is  more 
than  the  individual  farmer  in  the  East 
can  afford  to  expend.  The  solution  to 
which  may  be  either  the  manufacture  of 
a  smaller  less  expensive  tool,  or  in  its 
possession  by  the  local  thrasherman,  for 
use  over  a  large  section.  The  grain 
binder  now  in  use  would  hardly  stand 
such  usage,  being  a  frail  construction 
when  compared  to  the  rugged  frame  of 
the  reaper-thrasher.  The  reel  of  the  self- 
binder,  always  the  weakest  point  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  easily  snapped  by  the  tips 
of  projecting  tree  limbs,  is  worn  lower 
on  the  reaper-thrasher,  besides  being  less 
unwieldy  in  form  and  constructed  of 
heavy  material  which  will  stand  hard 
usage.  The  use  of  twine,  another  tick¬ 
lish  feature  of  the  self-binder  is  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether. 

Manufacturers  of  the  reaper-thrasher 
have  little  faith  in  the  eastern  market 
demand  for  this  tool.  It  was  only  after 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca  was  able  to  secure  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  trial.  The  eastern  farmer  is 
supposed  to  keep  on  in  the  old  way, 
muddling  along  with  his  pernickity  self- 
binder,  and  eating  pounds  of  thrashing 
dust  in  the  Fall.  He  carries  his  grain 
on  the  straw  to  the  mow,  and  later  takes 
it  out  again  to  separate  it. 

Whether  he  does  this  depends  on  the 
eastern  farmer  himself.  How  many  acres 
of  hitherto  profitless  land  could  be  turned 
to  grain  by  thankful  owners  if  the  reaper- 
thrasher  came  to  New  York  State  with 
the  thrasher  and  his  helper  only  one  ad¬ 
ditional  man  needed  to  cut  and  thrash  a 
field  of  grain  !  Fences  come  down  easier 
than  they  go  up.  If  the  western  farmer 
furnishes  milk  for  eastern  markets,  what 
is  more  fair  than  for  the  easterner  to 
furnish  grain  for  the  western  cow?  This 
is  an  age  of  transition,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  as 
crops  seek  new  land.  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 

Little  Chicks  and  Peat 
Litter 

We  noted  inquiry  in  your  paper  as  to 
chicks  becoming  crop-bound  on  peat  lit¬ 
ter.  We  have  used  and  sold  peat  for 
this  purpose  for  a  long  time,  and  only  in 
one  instance  had  such  a  complaint.  As 
near  as  the  case  could  be  explained  the 
chicks  were  put  in  the  brooder-house  very 
“green,”  with  plenty  of  light,  and  then 
feeding  withheld  to  proper  feeding  time, 
being  nothing  else  to  pick  at  or  eat,  but 
themselves  and  the  peat,  a  very  few  suf¬ 
fered  the  penalty  of  too  much  peat.  For 
years  we  recommended  putting  chicks  on 
sand  under  brooder  stoves.  .  Many  cases 
of  sand  crop-bound  resulted  if  chicks  had 
plenty  of  light  to  become  active.  The 
best  practice  today  seems  to  be  to  keep 
chicks  dark,  warm  and  quiet  until  about 
ready  to  feed,  then  place  them  in  the 
brooder-house  on  good  litter  of  some  sort, 
with  fresh  tepid  water,  moderate  amount 
of  grit  and  then  feed  within  an  hour  or 
so.  We  have  also  many  cases  reported  of 
chicks  held  without  feed  90  hours  start- 
in-  off  better  when  properly  handled  than 
those  fed  after  48,  60  or  72  hours.  Con¬ 
ditions  being  about  right  it  is  possibly  a 
good  plan  to  not  feed  until  about  <5 
hours.  H.  h.  B. 

New  Jersey. 


Obstructed  Breathing 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens? 
They  stand  around  with  their  mouths 
open  and  make  a  funny  wheezing  noise. 
Eyes  and  nose  do  not  discharge,  and  they 
seem  in  good  condition  until  they  get 
this  sickness,  I  have  lost  two.  It  came 
on  them  all  at  once.  F.  C.  A. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

When  fowls  open  their  mouths  and 
gasp  for  breath  or  wheeze,  it  is  evident 
that  something  obstructs  their  breathing. 
This  may  be  a  soft  growth  derived  from 
musty  food  or  moldy  litter  or  some  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  as 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Open  the 
mouths  of  any  affected  birds  and  look 
for  soft  patches  on  the  lining  membrane 
or  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  These 
soft  growths  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter 
place  and  quickly  choke  the  fowl.  They 
may  be  removed  with  a  swab  of  cotton 
and  the  places  touched  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  These  fungous  growths  occur  in 
damp,  warm  weather  and  should  suggest 
particular  care  as  to  litter  in  which  the 
fowls  scratch,  that  it  may  be.  dry  and 
free  from  old  moldy  leaves  and  like  musty 
materials.  Manure  piles  are  also  to  be 
placed  under  suspicion.  H.  B.  D. 


Controlling  Lice  and  Mites 

My  hens  are  covered  with  lice  and 
little  red  mites.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
to  dip  them  in  to  get  rid  of  these  insects? 

New  York.  mrs.  b.  S. 

Body  lice  are  destroyed  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  blue  ointment,  a  bit  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  being  smeared  over  the  skin  be¬ 
neath  the  vent.  The  more  detrimental 
red  mites  do  not  stay  upon  the  fowls  and 
must  be  combatted  in  their  hiding  places 
about  the  perches,  nests,  etc.  A  little  ob¬ 


servation  will  disclose  masses  of  these 
mites  in  cracks,  behind  loose  boards  and 
particularly  under  the  ends  of  the  perches 
where  these  rest  upon  their  supports. 
What  may  appear  to  be  a  collection  of 
gray  dust,  upon  being  disturbed,  may  dis¬ 
close  itself  as  a  living,  moving  mass  of 
mites  collected  there  after  having  sucked 
the  blood  of  fowls  during  the  previous 
night.  These  mites  are  easily  disposed 
of.  Their  hiding  places  should  be 
drenched  with  some  kind  of  oil  or  a 
strong  solution  of  one  of  the  cattle  dips 
and  disinfectants.  The  waste  oil  from 
a  gasoline  engine  may  well  be  employed 
fro  this  purpose.  Crude  oil  or  kerosene 
are  also  effective.  Paint  or  spray  all  the 
places  where  the  mites  congregate  with 
one  of  these  substances,  getting  it  into 
the  cracks  where  the  mites  hide,  and  they 
will  be  destroyed.  An  application  in 
Spring  and  Fall  should  be  sufficient  if 
thoroughly  made.  M.  B.  D. 


Tobacco  for  Worms  in 
Poultry 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  use  Black 
Leaf  40  for  worms  in  my  one-year-old 
chickens?  MRS.  R.  M. 

Wharton,  N.  J. 

The  Storrs,  Conn.,  directions  for  using 
Black  Leaf  40  as  a  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms  in  poultry  are  as  follows  :  Give  the 
flock  to  be  treated  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
in  the  morning,  1  lb.  to  each  100  birds, 
in  drinking  water  or  properly  distributed 
wet  mash,  and  no  food  during  the  day. 
At  night  feed  a  wet  mash  to  which  has 
been  added  two  teaspoons  of  Black  Leaf 
40  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water.  A  sec¬ 
ond  dose  of  Epsom  salts  is  to  be  given  on 
the  following  day.  M.  B.  D. 


Limberneck 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens? 
They  seem  to  get  a  stiff  neck  and  the 
head  turns  to  one  side,  then  they  get  .blind 
and  die.  I  have  lost  several  and  cannot 
seem  to  find  the  cause.  MRS.  F.  B.  s. 

Willett,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  these  hens  have 
found  some  spoiled  meat  or  other  food 
that  has  caused  food  poisoning,  though 
the  irritation  may  come  from  intestinal 
worms.  In  any  event,  give  them  a 
physic,  such  as  a  good  teaspoonful  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  when  you  note  the  first  symp¬ 
toms.  If  you  suspect  intestinal  worms, 
the  castor  oil  may  be  preceded  a  few 
hours  by  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  M.  B.  D. 

Poultry  with  Unpleasant 
Odor  ;  Catnip 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens? 
They  lost  feathers  on  breast ;  under  the 
skin  its  looks  bloody,  and  around  the 
nail  looks  bloody  but  dry.  I  killed  one, 
and  it  had  a  funny  smell,  not  like  a 
healthy  one.  Are  such  birds  fit  for  food? 

2.  Is  catnip  a  medicinal  herb?  A.  T. 

New  York. 

1.  I  cannot  tell  from  your  description 
just  what  the  trouble  with  these  fowls 
was  but,  if  they  had  a  disagreable  odor 
after  being  killed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  suitable  for  food. 

2.  Catnip  has  no  particular  medicinal 

value,  at  least,  it  is  not  used  as  medi¬ 
cine,  save  possibly  by  some  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  remedy.  M.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  R.  L  Red  -  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

PULLETS— CHICKS 

They  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth,  egg 

S reduction.  From  our  own  flocks  and  white 
•iarrhoea  tested.  Pullets  shipped  on  approval. 
March  and  April  hatched.  Get  our  prices 
and  description  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

SUNNYBRQOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

R.  D.  2  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


April  Hatched  Pullets 

lor  September  Delivery 

White  Leghorns  from  certified  stock,  well  devel¬ 
oped  on  free  range.  Average  price,  $>1.50. 
Also  a  limited  number  of  Barred  Rocks. 

8ANBANON  All  FARM  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  healthy,  high  producing  free  range  stock. 

April  hatched .  SI. 75  each 

May  hatched . . .  1 .50  each 

Reduction  on  orders  of  100  or  more. 

T11EXLEK  FARMS  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


D  A  DV  kraHkat  make 

DAD  I  Lnlcl\0  BIG  BROILERS 

Now  taking  orders  for  future  delivery. 

KOSTER  P01LIRY  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3.  LAUREL.  DELAWARE 


PULLETS — 1.500  April  hatched,  “In  Gold”  strain,  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  An  egg-producing  strain  of  Australian 
origin.  Well  grown  and  developed  birds.  Postal  for  testi¬ 
monials  and  prices.  L.  E.  ING0LDS8T,  Hirtwick  Seminary,  H.  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds— Blood  Tested.  August-  September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready  to  Lay. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  •  •  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  free  range 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

For  Sale-650  Pullets -^°o50ded 

cockerels.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY  •  GrantsvlUe,  Md. 


Pill  I  ETC  White  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Acered 
rULLt  1 0  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  CO..  Sugarcreck,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Obis 


«Z>::  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  KWALITY 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Vour  Hash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  £“s 

V  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples,  1027  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

MAURERMFG. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


all  ages,  closely  related  to  our  Leg¬ 
horns  which  have  won  so  many 
prizes  in  production  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  Syracuse,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago  Coliseum.  Tancred  300  egg  quintuplex 
cockerels  in  immediate  ancestry. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  310-A  Honesdale,  Pa. 


rAftw  s> 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  ff.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10  00 
Heavy  Mired  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  flocks.  100  -  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LATJVER.  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


CLOYD 


<2  n  -own  t  r-  Per  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.00 
geds .  %.50 

£9cks .  8.00 

Mixed .  7.oo 

NIEMOND,  McAlistervIlIe,  Pa. 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 
5.00 

4.50 
400 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
7  00 


CHICKS 


CHICKS:  S.  C.  Reds...  $3.°oo 

Barred  Rocks . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

White  Leghorns .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 
W.  A.  LA  EVER _ MeAllstervlUe,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BUFF  8  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S8-100 

BARRED  ROCKS.  S8-100-REDS  $8-100 
WHITE  ROCKS,  $1 1-100-HEAVY  MIXED 

,  .  ,  $7.50— LIGHT,  $7.00-100.  All  number 

one  chicks.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McA  Jlstervlfle,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 

“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  lOe;  Clsli’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  8c;  B. 
Rock,  8c;  H.  Mixed,  7c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  five  de- 
_  livery  guaranteed. 

Member  J.  B.  C.  A.  JAS.  E.  DISH,  Beaver  Soring.,  p, 

R  ARY  CHICKS  5us£y>,?ure"bred  Baned 

p™"  *  V,1  n  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 

Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  sum 
mer  and  fall.  Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ETiSScrg-S 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Per  100. 

A  hateli  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pai 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chids 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list’ 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Dei’ 


3  ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Dr.  Romig’s  whlted  Rock  CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  hundred 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  COD 

C11A8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  No.  1  McClure,  Po. 


k-J^I  TT  ¥  T7”X,G1  LEGHORN'S— Eight  weeks 

•*-,  A_i.I_i.I_,  l  O  t0  four  months,  80c  up 

UNIT  Elk  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


E>T  TT  T  T7,T'Q«ur?'bre,d’highe8rgla-vinfjstraiiis 

I  1  J  I  ,1  , «  i  I  .  I  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
'  .  Leghorns.  Reasonable  prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  23,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Laying  PULLETS  $2 

Laying  Hens — Wyckoff  Blood.  Order  September  Chicks 
NOW.  ADAM  SEA8URY  •  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

W  WYANfMTTF  chieks-  E^s-  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  IT  I  All  LIU  I  1C  BOWOEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Marefield.  0. 

Caponized  Cockerels  sfnlu bb?£k?,,iS5  ea£u 

strong,  healthy  birds.  K.  C.  MacKIKY,  liiogueville,  pa. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron. Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS— from  4  mos.  old  to  laying  at  $1.40  to 
$2.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  O.  A.  Circular 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

1000SSPULLETS 

At  $1.00  to  $2.00  each 
YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-2400  CLAS8  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Guaranteed  flock  will  average  over  180  eggs  per  year. 
Feb.  hatched  laying,  $2.50  each,  March  $2.00,  April 

$1.75.  A.  F.  MATHE8,  8.  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

pedigreed  cockerels, 
early  Mareh  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  .  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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August  20,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  endeavor  to  locate  J.  S.  Whal¬ 
en,  proprietor  of  Colonial  Farms,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  recently  located  at  233 
Wright  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ?  Under  date 
of  June  25  I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs 
to  him,  and  up  to  the  present  writing  I 
have  had  no  returns  from  same. 

Maryland.  M.  E.  W. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  other 
shippers  to  J.  S.  Whalen,  who  did  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  Colonial  Farms, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  locate  him  up 
to  this  time.  Even  if  successful  in  locat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Whalen,  there  is  little  possibility 
of  getting  settlement  from  fly-by-night 
produce  dealers  of  this  sort.  We  again 
caution  shippers  against  sending  produce 
to  any  individual  or  houses  without  first 
ascertaining  their  responsibility  and 
standing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  ready 
to  furnish  such  information  to  shippers. 

Gaylord  Wiltshire,  ex-socialist  leader, 
magazine  editor,  lecturer,  writer  and  gold 
mine  promoter  has  recently  introduced 
his  latest  promotion  to  New  York  City 
after  a  somewhat  turbulent  campaign  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  the  I-On-A-Co  Electric  Belt  which, 
according  to  advertised  statements  ap¬ 
pearing  for  a  short  period  in  New  York 
newspapers,  revolutionizes  former  meth¬ 
ods  of  healing. 

The  advertisements  featured  28  ail¬ 
ments  which  are  a  “partial  list-’  of  those 
“which  have  responded  to  the  I-On-A-Co 
treatment.”  The  advertisements  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
unwary  readers  to  think  that  that  body 
held  the  device  in  esteem.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  protested  against  the  use 
of  its  name  as  it  had  done  previously 
when  used  in  Pacific  Coast  advertising. 

The  claim  made  for  the  I-On-A-Co  is 
th  t  this  device  effects  cures  through 
magnetizing  the  iron  in  the  blood.  An 
investigation  was  made  late  in  1926  by 
the  Public  Health  League  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State  at  the  instance  of  the  Seattle 
Better  Business  Bureau.  The  belt  was 
examined  and  tested  by  a  committee  of 
medical  and  electrical  authorities  and 
business  men.  Their  report  which  was 
issued  in  January,  1927.  stated  among 
other  things  that  the  magnetic  field  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  device  could  have  no  possi¬ 
ble  therapeutic  effect  on  the  iron  in  the 
blood. 

Through  its  affiliated  bureaus,  the  New 
York  bureau  was  already  in  possession 
of  I-On-A-Co  facts  when  the  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  in  this  city.  These 
facts  were  placed  promptly  at  the  disposal 
of  New  York  newspapers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  issued  a 
statement  denying  any  endorsement  or 
connection  with  the  device  and  attention 
was  called  to  an  expose  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Several  New  York  newspapers  printed 
news  articles  about  I-On-A-Co.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  appearing  in  New  York 
newspapers  which  are  members  of  the 
bureau. — Accuracy. 

The  above  reprinted  from  a  bulletin 
of  Better  Business  Bureau  portrays  Gay¬ 
lord  Wiltshire  running  true  to  form  with 
reference  to  his  many  previous  schemes 
which  have  been  exposed  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  from  time  to  time.  That  a  leopard 
does  not  “change  his  spots”  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  career  of  Gaylord  W  iit- 
shire. 

Paw  Paw,  July  21. — Advertisement  in 
family  and  farm  journals  of  “grape  trees 
10  ft.  high  bearing  mammoth  clusters  of 
grapes,  the  finest  you  ever  ate,”  and  other 
“most  curious  novelties  in  the  plant  and 
vegetable  kingdom”  Thursday  took  Albert 
Campbell  of  Paw  Paw  before  Federal 
Judge  C.  W?  Sessions  at  Grand  Rapids, 
on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud. 

According  to  the  indictment,  which 
was  returned  by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
in  its  last  session,  the  tree  grapes  adver¬ 
tised  were  of  an  ordinary  variety.  Camp¬ 
bell  advertised  as  tl  i  Maple  City  Nur¬ 
series,  the  indictment  relates. 

He  was  brought  into  court  on  a  bench 
warrant  and  stood  mute.  A  plea  of  not 
guilty  was  entered  and  he  gave  bond  of 
$2,500  for  appearance  for  trial.  The 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  is 
based  on  the  allegation  that  Campbell 
sent  a  shipment  by  parcels  post  and  re¬ 
ceived  payment  by  mail.  —  Michigan 
Paper. 

Our  readers  may  recall  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  criticized  Maple  City  Nurseries,  of 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  during  the  past  Winter 
in  connection  with  the  advertising  of 
worthless  novelties.  We  are  glad  to  note 
the  Federal  authorities  have  taken  action 
on  the  false  and  misleading  claims  of 
this  class  of  nurserymen  and  seed  houses. 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  a  portrait 
company  to  find  out  if  it  is  reliable  or  a 
fraud.  There  have  been  two  agents  trav¬ 
eling  around  here  for  the  Francis  Studios, 
145  C  St.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 


have  a  pack  of  30  envelopes  with  some 
$10  advertising  coupons  in  them  which 
pay  $10  toward  the  pictures.  The  price 
of  the  two  pictures  is  $20  without  frames 
or  glass.  Just  how  many  coupons  there 
are  in  the  30  envelopes  I  don’t  know,  be¬ 
cause  they  told  me  there  were  three  and 
I  was  the  second  one  that  morning  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  draw  one.  They  told  my 
neighbor  there  were  two  in  the  30  en¬ 
velopes  and  she  was  the  first  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  draw  a  lucky  oue,  but  they  still 
had  one  left  in  when  I  drew  the  second. 
They  tell  some  folks  there  are  four  in 
them.  Each  person  has  two  draws  free 
and  nearly  everyone  gets  a  coupon.  They 
told  me  they  were  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  they  told  my  sister  they  were 
from  Philadelphia,  and  told  others  they 
had  their  studio  in  Chicago.  The  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  signed  his  name  as  Don 
Moomer.  They  ask  to  see  some  photo¬ 
graphs  and  when  you  get  some  they  seem 
bound  to  take  them  whether  you  are  will¬ 
ing  or*  not.  They  claim  to  deliver  the 
pictures  about  the  ninth  of  August,  so 
would  you  please  let  me  hear  from  you 
before  that  date  if  possible.  P.  A.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Is  anything  more  to  be  said  than  the 
subscribers  description  of  this  “envelope 
scheme”?  A  fake  scheme  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  Chicago  Portrait  Company  origi¬ 
nated  this  scheme  and  has  been  using  it 
to  deceive  country  people  for  several 
years  back.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  at  one  time  brought  action  against 
the  Chicago  concern  and  ordered  it  to 
“cease  and  desist”  from  using  the  decep¬ 
tive  plan  of  securing  orders.  We  under- 
stand  the  courts  subsequently  revoked  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  order,  but 
regardless  of  the  legal  technicalities  the 
scheme  is  a  disreputable  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  decent  business  ethics. 
Everyone  we  have  ever  heard  about 
drawing  an  enevolpe  pulled  one  of  the 
“lucky”  ones.  Properly  speaking  they 
drew  an  “unlucky  envelope,”  as  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  of  the  portrait  is  a  pure 
deception.  The  supposedly  reduced  price 
is  all  or  more  than  the  so-called  portraits 
are  worth,  and  all  the  portrait  concerns 
ever  expect  to  receive  for  the  work.  We 
repeat  the  published  advice  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  portrait  agents  soliciting 
orders  in  country  districts.  Don’t  allow 
them  to  get  hold  of  a  photograph  which 
you  value. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  from  the 
Milo  Garment  Company,  235  Broadway, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  Could  you  advise  me  as 
to  their  honesty  and  reliability?  I  also 
have  a  similar  circular  from  Alpha  Com¬ 
pany,  202  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  send  either  of 
them  the  $1.50  deposit  which  they  ask? 

Ohio.  MRS.  \v.  E.  G. 

Both  the  circulars  mentioned  bear  the 
unmistakable  earmarks  of  the  fake  work- 
at-home  scheme.  The  circulars  represent 
that  home  workers  for  sewing  aprons, 
house  dresses,  etc.,  are  desired.  The  bait 
behind  the  hook  is  to  secure  $1.50  for 
the  material  and  the  concerns  have  no 
intention  of  paying  for  the  work.  Be¬ 
ware  of  all  such  offers  of  home  work. 

I  would  appreciate  some  information 
on  the  Eastern  Motor  Service  Corp.,  407- 
409  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.? 
Their  agents  claim  as  follows :  Collision 
and  liability  insurance,  free  towing  ser¬ 
vice  up  to  25  miles,  savings  of  one  cent 
a  gallon  on  gas,  and  five  cent  on  a  quart 
on  oil,  furnish  bail  to  $5,000,  and  law¬ 
yer’s  service  in  ease  of  manslaughter 
charge.  They  also  include  a  two-year  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  in  another  company. 
Each  book  of  coupons  for  gas  and  oil  is 
valued  at  $25  and  when  one  is  finished 
another  supplied.  They  are  capitalized 
for  $100,000.  The  special  price  for  two 
years’  insurance,  etc.,  is  $24.50.  This 
seems  “something  for  nothing,”  and  hav¬ 
ing  confidence  in  your  office  I  would  like 
to  “tty  before  I  buy.”  w.  r.  t. 

Maryland. 

Here  is  the  “service  contract”  scheme 
again.  As  usual  these  contracts  appear 
to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  inquirer  considers 
the  offer  “something  for  nothing.”  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  those  who 
think  they  are  getting  “something  for 
nothing”  usually  “pay  dearly  for  their 
whistle.”  The  Eastern  Motor  Service 
Corp.  is  not  listed  or  credited  by  Brad- 
street.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
organization  would  be  safe  in  promising 
to  deliver  the  earth,  under  the  contract, 
in  order  to  secure  the  $24.50.  We  have 
previously  stated  that  we  would  not 
value  such  contracts  as  high  as  15c  each. 
We  have  never  had  reason  to  revise  this 
estimate. 


“My  wife  has  been  using  a  flesh-reduc¬ 
ing  roller  for  nearly  two  months.”  “And 
can  you  see  any  result  yet?”  _  “Yes — the 
roller  is  much  thinner !” — Die  Muskete. 


I  «**>• 


"  The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clo$  * 


)UR  new  feeding  device  is  a  great  addi¬ 
tion,”  writes  E.  M.  Smith,  Southboro, 
Mass.  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  our  steel 
third  roll  and  positive-action  traveling  apron  which 
save  one  man  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Cutter.  “The  machine  is  easy  to  get  around  and 
set  up,”  he  continues,  “and  woi’ks  with  little  power 
compared  to  other  cutters.” 

If  you  have  a  silo,  you  need  a  Papec  Cutter  to  fill  it  at  the  right 
time  and  at  least  cost.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  your  power  at  a  price  that 
makes  the  Papec  the  best  buy  in  ensilage  cutters. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distri¬ 
buting  Centers 
Assure  Prompt 
Service. 


' 2/our JYeighbor Mas One-JlskMim' 


QIL  OS 

Write  for 

A  XIA\1  !\ 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Fights  Corn  Borer. 
—Pays  a  Profit 

Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter 
actually  helps  fight  the  dreaded 
Corn  Borer.  It  blows  this 
pest  into  the  silo,  where  it  can 
do  no  harm. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  good  reasons 
why  you  should  own  a  Rowell  Trojan. 
For  example:  Cut  your  ensilage  when 
the  com  is  right  which  means  better 
ensilage.  Fill  your  silo  at  your  own  con¬ 
venience,  not  at  someone  else’s.  Save 
money  by  doing  your  own  silo  filling. 
Make  money  by  filling  your  neighbor’s 
silos.  You  get  a  cutter  with  a  guaran- 
teed-for-life  flywheel,  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  and  other  equally  important 
features  that  assure  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  10  H.  P.  engine,  or 
equal  power,  runs  it. 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  copy  of 

valuable  Gov- 


The  I.B.ROWEIX  Co. 


1304  Lincoln  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


il 


EADCLADROOFS 


HART  SILOS 


A  permanent  silo  of  best  construction. 
Prompt  delivery  and  erection. 

SPECIAL  AUGUST  PRICES. 


Write,  FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Are  Your  Crops  Safe  ? 

A  Leadclad  Roof  is  Lightning 
Proof — stormtight,  fire  safe 
and  rust  free.  Under  a  Lead- 
clad  Roof  your  crop  profits  are 
safe  for  years  to  come  without 
any  roof  trouble  or  expense, 
not  even  the  cost  of  paint. 

Get  our  catalog  and  price  of 
this  roofing  for  your  buildings. 

Leadclad  Wire  Co. 


1200  Plainfield  Ave.  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


^  Every  Home  Should  Have^. 

CORONA 

An  Amazingly  Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 

Works  like  magic  on  Burns,  Scalds,  Cuts, 
Eczemal  or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
beast  —  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udders 
of  Cows.  Corona  is  extracted  from 
the  wool  of  sheep.  Wonderfully 
effective.  Every  homo  should 
keep  it  on  hand  for  any  emer- 


\  gency.  Your  druggist  has  it. 
Write  us  for  Sample  and  booklet 
of  uses.  Both  Fret  and  postpaid. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

62  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


THE  MODEL  T| 

FORDCAR 


BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
manyillustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

lllllllilllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded: 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
lo  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  home  for  farmer,  good  milker;  profit- 
sharing  basis  if  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  or  man  and  wife  for  dairy 
farm  boarding-house:  woman  to  cook;  man 
work  outside:  no  children:  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2605.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  estate,  capable,  reliable  couple, 
no  children:  woman  to  take  few  boarders; 
man  must  understand  general  farm  and  dairy 
work;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
.1.  E.  BIDDINGS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  for  country  place,  to  take  care  of 
lawns  and  flowers;  must  know  how  to  kill  and 
dress  chickens  and  ducks,  and  to  take  care  of 
same;  must  be  very  handy  with  tools  to  do 
small  repairs;  all  year  around  position.  $50 
monthly;  if  yon  can’t  furnish  best  of  references 
or  looking  for  8  hours  a  day,  don’t  answer;  a 
reliable,  steady,  clean-cut  man  will  find  the 
best  of  home.  Write  to  E.  AJIANN,  Bayport, 
D.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  middle-aged,  married,  no 
children;  knowledge  poultry.  PINEHURST 
FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  open  in  September  for  capable  young 
woman  as  assistant  on  dairy  farm:  agricultural 
college  training  desirable  but  not  essential. 
AIRDIE  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  country  on  farm,  three  in 
family;  house  has  all  improvements;  no  objec¬ 
tion  one  child;  state  age:  good  plain  cook; 
wages  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  2080,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIXGDE  man  wanted  by  September  1  on  mod¬ 
ern  purebred  Guernsey  farm:  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker  and  general  worker;  state  age, 
nationality,  salary  expected,  experience  and 
send  reference  in  first  letter.  AD\  ERTISER 
2085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  work  on  small  farm,  most¬ 
ly  poultry  and  fruit;  character,  energy  and 
some  experience  required.  D.  ARTHUR  SHED- 
DON,  246  W.  Seneca  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

GOURDE  wanted;  woman  as  cook  for  small 
family;  man.  gardener  and  able  to  drive  car; 
position  for  vear  round:  give  ages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2678.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  farmer;  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  steady,  industrious  man; 
dairy,  three  cows.  F.  F.  ROOT,  Riders  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  to  have  charge  and  be 
working  foreman  in  herd  of  ninety  (90)  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins;  wife  to  keep  two  or  three 
boarders;  all  modern  equipment;  producing  high- 
grade  milk:  requires  man  experienced  with  cat¬ 
tle  and  in  handling  men:  write  for  further  de¬ 
tails:  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once;  must  be  single, 
experienced,  capable  and  a  good  worker;  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  very  good:  answer 
stating  age,  nationality,  experience  and  wages 
desired.  J.  A.  ODARK,  Sliamokin,  Pa. 


WANTED — Executive  couple;  man,  carpentering 
and  general  work  on  farm;  woman,  cook:  sal¬ 
ary  $1,800  and  maintenance.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 

POULTRY’MAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches. 

private  or  commercial,  best  service,  modern 
plant  or  improve,  if  not  don’t  answer;  state 
best  inducements.  ADVERTISER  2603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  married,  with  one  child,  wants 
permanent  position  on  poultry  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  in  poultry  and  general  farming.  DAAA’- 
RENCE  C.  LIBBY,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

EXPERIENCED  with  high-class  cattle,  feeding, 
calf  raising,  certified  milk  production;  steady, 
reliable;  best  of  references;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER  open  for  steady  position 
September  1;  life  experience  in  horticulture, 
agriculture,  live  stock,  farm  machinery;  drive 
cars,  tractor:  married.  2  children  6  and  2  years; 
wife  board  man  or  poultry  work:  A-l  reference. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  222,  Glen  Head,  Nassau  Co., 
N.  YU 

POSITION  wanted,  farmer-gardener,  working 
foreman;  experienced  live  stock,  dairy,  crops: 
married;  present  location  New  Hampshire.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  successful 
farm  manager,  experienced  in  every  detail,  de¬ 
sires  connections  where  eompetanee,  reliability 
and  efficient  management  is  required.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2639,  care  Ruial  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  single  man  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  experienced  around  cattle 
and  farm  work:  A-l  reference;  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  and  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  2042, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change:  Cornell 
graduate,  practical  farmer,  expert  in  poultry 
production,  experienced  estate  manager:  best 
references:  only  high-grade  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Farm  manager,  estate  su¬ 
perintendent;  American,  married,  life  experi¬ 
ence:  Southern  Connecticut  or  lower  AVestches- 
ter  Comity  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm;  raised  in 
country  but  no  poultry  experience.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  clean.  refined.  trustworthy, 

young  man  desires  position  caring  for  private 
place  during  Fall  and  AVinter  in  exchange  for 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2668,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  and  handyman,  single,  young 
American,  high-class  references  and  years  of 
successful  experience  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  people.  ADA’ERTISER  2669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  with  four  years’  experience  de¬ 
sires  work  on  poultry  farm  by  September  1. 
L.  T.  MILLER,  care  Miligan,  Sparrowbush, 
N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches,  wants 
steady  work  in  milk  plant  or  certified  bot¬ 
tling  room;  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  2675, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKER,  Swiss,  wants  steady  work  in  big 
dairy.  ADA’ERTISER  2676,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  Protestant,  26  years  old.  experi¬ 
enced  with  poultry  and  has  aptitude  for  same: 
desires  position  by  September  1;  no  habits;  ref¬ 
erences  HARLEY  BICKFORD,  Newport,  A’t. 

POULTRY’MAN  (German,  age  25),  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  hand  or  machine  milker.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2679,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FARM  manager  desires  position  with  institution 
or  on  private  estate;  college  training  and 
practical  experience  in  all  branches:  American, 
age  37,  married,  small  family,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  2682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA’OMAN  with  son  14  wishes  position,  house¬ 
keeper  or  run  farm  boarding-house  where  son 
may  attend  high  school  and  work  Saturdays; 
good  economical  cook  and  housekeeper;  experi¬ 
enced  in  boarding  business:  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  September  1  as  working 
foreman  on  farm:  married,  fully  experienced: 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  2086,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  caretaker  and  handy  man, 
by  middle-aged  couple,  no  children;  12  years 
in  last  place;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
2697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-HERDSMAN,  good  all  around;  mar¬ 
ried,  35;  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  2099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  30,  sober  and  reliable,  desires 
steady  position  as  general  farm  hand  or 
teamster:  able  to  milk  8  to  10  cows.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2701.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single  young  man.  agricultural 
education  and  experience,  capable  taking  full 
charge;  first-class  position  wanted.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  or  farm  superintendent,  45,  married, 
small  family;  5  years  present  position;  disen¬ 
gaged  September  1:  practical  knowledge  of  all 
estate  work,  live  stock;  first-class  horse  man, 
expert  handler  of  help,  economic  buyer;  highest 
recommendations  for  ability  and  character:  all 
particulars,  salary,  etc.,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Position  on  small  farm  for  elderly 
couple  by  couple;  wife  housework.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD,  first-class.  English,  is  open  _for 
position:  good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2712, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  Swiss,  small  family,  good 
dairyman  and  teamster,  some  knowledge  of 
poultry;  wishes  position,  preferably  on  Long 
Island-.  ADA’ERTISER  2707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

160  ACRES  in  North  Central  Minnesota,  Bel¬ 
trami  County,  between  Red  Lake  and  Lake  of 
the  AVoods;  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  in 
both  large  and  small  game;  price  $1,500. 
JULIUS  KRAMER,  Bowie,  Aid. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  0-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  tools,  hay  and  stock;  much  wood, 
some  lumber;  good  trout  brook:  price  $2,200, 
half  cash;  particulars  of  owner.  J.  E.  TOAA’SE, 
Route  3,  Groton.  A’t. 

5-ACRE  farm,  good  house,  barn,  poultry  build¬ 
ings.  fine  soil;  price  $3,300.  terms.  AA’rite  BOX 
572,  Putnam,  Conn. 

21  ACRES  for  sale,  $650  per  acre,  good  land; 

10  minutes  to  depot;  no  agents.  JOHN  GRIF¬ 
FITHS,  Commack  Rd.,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm;  cows, 
equipment;  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10- 
room  house;  Baltimore  market.  AVAUAVATOSA 
FARM,  Woodbine,  Md. 

FARM  or  Summer  home  for  sale  in  upper  New 
Jersey.  ADA’ERTISER  2653.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm  on  State  road  7  miles 
from  AA’illimantie,  Conn.;  excellent  soil  and 
buildings;  equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry;  price 
$6,200  including  about  850  hens  and  pullets. 
E.  L.  DENNIS,  Scotland.  Conn. 

AVANTED  to  rent  or  run  on  shares  small  farm, 
stock  and  tools;  about  eight  cows,  400  hens. 
Address  A,  Box  428,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  at  once,  an  equipped,  going  poultry 
and  truck  farm,  near  college  town  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York;  share  or  wage;  con¬ 
veniences  expected;  would  buy  later  if  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  M.  T.  HORNE.  Warren, 
Ohio. 

I  HAA’E  a  tract  of  land  close  to  the  city  of 
Danbury  with  a  10-acre  basin  across  the 
front;  dam  this  at  one  end  and  the  property 
would  sell  quickly  for  more  than  $50,000;  would 
consider  a  partner  or  accept  a  reasonable  offer. 
Address  BOX  53,  Route  1,  Danbury,  Conn. 

MODERN,  successful  poultry  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery  for  sale:  2,000  hens.  2,000  pullets,  baby 
chicks,  incubators:  beautiful  house,  all  modern 
improvements;  $7,000  profit  made  last  year;  de¬ 
tails  on  request.  ADVERTISER  26S1,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  ODD  Virginia  colonial  home,  214  acres.  10- 
room  house,  good  repair;  other  buildings, 
beautiful  yard,  boxwood,  etc. ;  Seckel  pears, 
grapes  and  other  fruit;  good  roads,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  good  schools,  two  miles  to  railway;  to 
close  estate  immediately,  price  $5,500,  terms; 
buildings  worth  this,  land  worth  more:  title 
guaranteed;  for  other  information  write  W.  D. 
DICKINSON,  Executor,  Burkeville,  Va. 


WANTED  for  cash,  seashore  cottage.  MURIEL 
SDOCUM,  R.  D.  4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  poultry  farm,  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  or  will  work  on  shares;  young 
man,  age  30.  Cornell  graduate,  farm  raised;  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  and  farmer;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SADE — 8-acre  South  Jersey  truck  farm, 
lease;  5  acres  of  crops,  tools;  6-room  house; 
low  rent;  ideal  place;  $300;  reason  old  age. 
ADVERTISER  2700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale  or  will  trade  for  large 
dairy  farm;  12-room,  electric,  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  sanitary  plumbing,  furnace;  lot  of 
equipment,  large  outbuildings;  Greene  County. 
ADVERTISER  2693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate,  adjoining  village;  beautiful 
colonial  home,  all  improvements;  large  farm 
buildings;  commercial  poultry  plant;  bearing 
orchard:  spring  water  system:  priced  for  quick 
sale;  photo,  details  on  request.  BOX  502, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SADE — Poultry  plant  with  dairy  sideline; 

extensive  buildings  in  good  condition;  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  near  main  highway. 
C.  E.  BEMIS,  East  Brookfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  byying,  farm 
from  50  to  100  acres  or  so,  without  stock,  in 
New  Jersey;  good  buildings;  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York;  state  price  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2689,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  ineluding  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash, 
$1,500:  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKIIIUS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


FARM,  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  YU; 

125  acres,  fertile  land;  buildings  good  order; 
very  sightly  place;  125  years  in  family.  MARY 
C.  HODDAND,  Owner,  204  Hudson  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm,  5-room  house,  suitable 
poultry;  $100  yearly.  EDFGREN,  East  Kill- 
ingly,  Conn. 


FOR  SADE — 100-acre  farm,  1  mile  from  State 
road;  abundant  water,  good  buildings,  or¬ 
chard,  sheep,  small  dairy,  sugar  bush ;  reason¬ 
able  terms.  JOHN  H.  MURRAY,  Campbell, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SADE — An  acre  with  a  5-room  bungalow 
cottage,  a  3-room  bungalow,  garage;  shade 
and  fruit  trees;  50-foot  lake  frontage.  OWNER, 
R.  1,  Box  123,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  Dong  Island  poultry  farm,  equipped, 
1,500  layers;  $8,500,  terms  for  immediate  sale. 
ADVERTISER  2711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


11  Vi -ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
all  buildings  lighted,  fine  house,  modern  in^ 
provements.  W.  E.  MURPHY,  P.  O.  Box  533, 
Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.1«;  in 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  YU 


ENVEBOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period:  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $o.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AA’IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DEDCO  electric  plant  (3  k.w.)  for  sale;  runs 
like  new;  lot  of  equipment.  H.  TRADEDIUS, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


LADIES — A  reduction  on  hair  work  for  the 
next  three  months;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
W rite  me.  LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y 


HONEY — Finest  clover.  60  lbs.,  $7.20;  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


BOARDERS  wanted — Ye  city  folks  desiring  a 
quiet  country  vacation  with  a  bond  to  insure 
happiness  and  rest.  DAWSON  S.  PARKER,  Box 
71, Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WISH  to  have  a  good-natured  woman  for  com¬ 
pany;  will  board  such  a  woman  for  $5  a  week 
in  the  country;  Protestant  preferred.  MRS.  D 
It.  SPARLING,  Bradley,  Sull.  Co.,  ,N.  YU 


TWO  WOMEN,  sisters  or  mother  and  daughter 
preferred,  to  do  housework  in  private  family 
on  Long  Island;  (Winter  in  apartment  in 
Brooklyn);  good  permanent  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  caretaker  small  estate  on  Long 
Island;  man  to  look  after  few  chickens,  small 
vegetable  garden  and  make  self  generally  useful; 
middle-aged ''folks  preferred;  woman  can  work 
in  house  if  she  desires  but  not  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Married  man  to  operate  100-acre 
dairy  farm  in  Orange  County.  N.  Y.,  on 
shares  or  to  work  on  salary.  ADA’ERTISER 
2715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  GOOD  position  open  to  up-to-date  married 
farmer  on  140-acre  dairy  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  take  charge:  not  under  45  years  old: 
one  who  can  use  his  head,  and  not  afraid  of 
work;  all  modern  machinery.  ADVERTISER 
2704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  farm  situated  in  Columbia  County,  N. 
YU:  state  particulars  including  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  desired,  size  of  family  and  if 
willing  to  board  1  or  2  help.  Reply  to  AD- 
V ERTISER  2717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  wife  on  New  Jersey  farm;  steady 
job,  new  house,  all  improvements;  references; 
farmer  $80,  wife  $25.  ADA  ERTISER  2716, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AA’ AN  TED— Middle-aged  American,  single,  small 
truck  farm,  understanding  horses.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NICE  motherly  woman  to  help  with  housework 
and  children;  2  adults,  4  children;  $05  a 
month.  P.  O.  BOX  241,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  YU 


AVANTED — Cook  for  institution  in  the  country; 

must  be  quick,  clean  and  a  good  cook;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  woman  with  child.  ADA’ERTISER 
2709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — -A  working  Holstein  herdsman,  one 
with  knowledge  of  A.  R.  O.  work,  feeds  and 
practical  veterinary  work:  must  be  up-to-date, 
efficient,  and  economical  in  his  methods;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred.  Address  GREENAA’OOD 
FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


AVANTED — A  girl  or  woman  to  do  good  plain 
cooking  in  a  family  of  five,  in  a  beautiful 
AVestern  New  Y’ork  village  of  about  4,000;  con¬ 
siderate  treatment,  liberal  compensation.  Re¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  2705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  bot¬ 
tling,  pasteurizing,  testing,  butter-making,  re¬ 
frigeration:  college  graduate;  terms  reasonable. 
ADA’ERTISTR  2037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  '30,  desires  position  requir¬ 
ing  unusually  broad  knowledge;  experience  and 
capability.  ADA’ERTISER  2687,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  35,  desires  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  as  manager;  college  education,  experienced 
general  farm  work,  dairy.  ADA’ERTISER  2688, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  by  single,  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  American,  as  cowman,  teamster  or  gen¬ 
eral  farmer.  EDLSAVORTII  STEVENSON,  94 
Maple  Ave.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Permanent  position  by  practical 
nurse  caring  for  invalid;  best  references; 
write,  NURSE,  22  Swift  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  Christian,  28,  single,  desires  work  on 
fruit,  poultry  or  truck  farm;  industrious. 
Willing  worker:  state  wages  and  general  condi¬ 
tions.  K.  M.  BONNER,  East  Dover,  A’t. 


Y’OUNG  man,  24,  as  groom  for  saddle  horses; 

experienced  rider;  good  board  preferred  to 
high  wages.  BOX  852,  Monroe,  N.  YU 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man  on 
private  estate  or  small  farm;  experienced. 
SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


AVANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm,  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  AV.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  superintendent,  life  experience  in 
all  branches  of  gardening,  landscape  and  all 
estate  work;  12  years  in  present  position;  Scotch, 
married,  no  family;  highest  testimonials.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’MAN  desires  position;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  willing  worker;  mar¬ 
ried.  age  28.  ADVERTISER  2695,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  herdsman.  2  years’  agricultural  college 
graduate,  experienced  feeder  and  calf  raiser; 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORESTER  and  gamekeeper  of  long  experience 
seeks  position,  large  estate  or  club  preferred: 
experienced  in  propagating  of  all  birds,  Hun¬ 
garian  partridge,  quail,  pheasants,  also  big 
game:  highest  reference.  ADA  ERTISER  27lu. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  and  most  beautiful  farm  in 
Orange  County:  308  acres,  200  tillable;  known 
as  the  best  Alfalfa  farm  in  Orange  County;  0 
miles  from  Cornwall  on  Hudson;  fully  equipped; 
cattle,  horses.  Alfalfa,  hay,  25  acres  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  peas.  6  acres  corn  for  husking,  2  acres 
potatoes;  the  milk  from  this  farm  is  sold  at 
11c  per  quart  all  the  year;  water  system  finest 
anywhere,  gravity;  house  16  rooms,  3  bathrooms, 
heated  by  hot  water  system:  fine  lawns  and 
shade  trees;  terms  right:  immediate  possession 
if  desired.  Apply  JAS.  A.  D.  FINDLAY,  Corn¬ 
wall  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  country  home  and  chicken  farm;  20 
acres:  05  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  15  from 
Bridgeport,  quarter  mile  from  State  road: 
house,  7  rooms,  bath,  toilet,  sleeping  porch  and 
furnace:  all  rooms  heated:  large  barn,  garage 
and  chicken  equipment;  all  in  fine  condition: 
fruit  trees,  flowers,  etc. ;  horse,  hay  and  all 
tools  included  if  sold  before  September  1;  $9.- 
000.  $3,800  cash.  FLEMING,  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


SALE  - —  5-acre  poultry-fruit  farm,  equipped : 

South  Jersey;  ideally  laid  out:  immediate  in¬ 
come:  write  owner.  FREDERICK,  Route  1, 
Franklinvilje,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 25-room  furnished  hotel,  main  liigh- 
wav;  exceptional  opportunity:  $4,000  cash  re¬ 
quired  R.  E.  SANDBACH,  AA’ellsboro,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  good  buildings,  schools, 
churches,  telephone,  large  bed  lime  marl,  the 
great  soil  corrective:  located  on  railroad;  for 
particulars  write  J.  J.  AVINTERMOYER,  R.  2, 
Hagerstown,  Aid. 


COUNTRY  home,  slate  roof,  cement  cellar.  S 
rooms,  bath  and  sun  parlor,  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  both  floors;  fine  gardens;  five  minutes’  walk 
to  depot,  post  office,  stores,  churches,  etc.;  $4,- 
000.  P.  O.  BOX  51,  AVorcester,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  furnished,  camp  cottage  in  Berk- 
sliires,  $50  a  month;  wonderful  view;  water 
in  house.  ADVERTISER  2084,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  house  on  the  mountains 
near  Washington,  N.  J.;  25  acres,  8-room 

house  partly  improved,  other  buildings,  running 
book:  for  particulars  ADA’ERTISER  2694,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A’IDLAGE  home.  6  rooms,  well,  garage,  garden: 

$950;  also  SO-acre  country  place,  beautiful 
shaded  lawns:  wonderful  view;  electricity,  tim¬ 
ber.  rich  farming  land:  income  more  than  $7.- 
000;  equipment  included  if  desired.  JOHN  J. 
SCOTT,  Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


RETARDED  girls,  board  and  tutoring-  refer¬ 
ences.  MRS.  MAY  E.  MACMBER,  359  Diven 
Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children  to  board,  best  of  references 
MRS.  THOS.  KING,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Colony  brooding  system,  hot-water 
heat,  either  furnace  alone  or  whole  system; 
good  condition;  state  make  and  best  cash  price! 
ADA’ERTISER  2692,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE— Hay  by  the 
McBRIDE,  Sprakers,  N. 


carload.  WILLIAM 
Y. 


LATE  model  Candee,  3.000  eggs;  automatic 
turner;  perfect  condition,  good  hatcher;  cheap 
for  immediate  sale.  AVEBSTER  KUNEY,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


. . . 

BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  neiv  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
Avhich  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  OAvners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  Avay.  Price ,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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How  a  slight  extra  cost 

*  boosted  spinach  yield  150% 


Spinach  was  planted  in  two  fields,  side  by  side,  at  the 
New  Jersey  experiment  station.  One  field  was  left  un¬ 
fertilized.  It  produced  198  crates  of  spinach  to  the  acre. 
The  other  field  had  1600  pounds  of  a  9-8-3  fertilizer  at 
planting  time,  and  yielded  yoy  crates  per  acre. 


Use  "fertilizer” 


logic  when  you  buy  oil 


Any  farmer  knows  that  he  usually  gets  back  more  money 
than  he  puts  into  the  right  fertilizer.  But  do  you  realize 
you  get  back  more  than  the  extra  few  cents  you  put  into 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil?  An  immediate  cut  in  oil  consump¬ 
tion  of  from  10%  to  30%  frequently  brings  the  cost  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  below  the  cost  of  other  oils.  Other 
savings  come  in  lower  repair  bills,  less  time  out  for 
break-downs,  less  over-heating,  and  a  marked  cut  in 
carbon  troubles.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  brings  you  these 
savings  because  it  has  an  added  margin  of  safety  in 
lubrication  to  meet  every  engine  need. 


Tractor  oil 


automobile  oil 


YOUR  guide— if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  sec  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the  correct 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And  remember  that  .  .  , 


609 


automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it! 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  arc  Mobilqil 
Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc.”),  Mobiloil  ‘‘A,”  Mobiloil 
and  Mobiloil  “B.” 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Chandler  Sp.  6. . 

“  other  mods. 

Chevrolet . 

Chrysler  60,  70,  8( 
“  other  mods. 
Dodge  Bros.  4-cyl. 

Essex . 

Ford . 

Franklin .  .  . 
Hudson .... 
Hupmobile. 

Jewett . 

Maxwell  .  .  . 

Nash . 

Oakland. . . . 
Oldsmobile . 
Overland .  . . 
Packard  6 . 

“  8.. 

Paige . 

Reo . 

Star . 

Studebakcr . 

Velie . 


Willys- Knight  4. . 
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A 
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A 
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Oils  are  frequently  bought  and  sold  under  misleading 
terms.  The  terms  “tractor  oil”  and  “automobile  oil”  are 
used  as  though  that  described  the  correct  oil.  But  tractors 
vary  greatly  in  design.  So  do  automobiles.  So  do  trucks. 
The  Mobiloil  Board  of  Engineers  has  made  a  special 
study  of  all  engines,  yours  included.  And  their  recom¬ 
mendations  are  so  accurate  that  609  makers  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  automotive  equipment  do  not  hesitate 
to  approve  them. 

You  will  find  that  Mobiloil  is  not  only  worth  its  extra 
price  but  is  worth  a  trip  to  town  where  this  is  necessary. 
Take  advantage  of  the  substantial  savings  on  barrel  and 
half-barrel  orders  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  The  complete 
chart  at  all  Mobiloil  dealers’  tells  you  just  which  grade 
of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  each  of  your  motors. 


In1-!1 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


\  T  \  T  TT  TA  If  r  T  %  M  r\  *  MAIN  BRANCHES:  Mew  York ,  Chicago,  ‘Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Buffalo , 

V  X1.Vj  Lj  _U  JN^L  v-/  JL  L  V/  1V1 JL  XvlN  JL  Petroit ,  Pittsburgh ,  ^Minneapolis,  ^t.  £ouis ,  ‘Kansas  Gdy,  Pallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Otsego,  a  County  in  the  Hills  of  New  York 


The  Old  Home  of  Cooper’s  Heroes 
Gloriously  Beautiful  hut  Slowly  Failing 


we  accept  the  tradition  mentioned 
by  Fenimore  Cooper  in  his  Leather¬ 
stocking  Tales,  the  name  Otsego  was 
derived  from  Ot,  an  Indian  term  for 
a  place  of  meeting,  and  Sego,  an  In¬ 
dian  word  of  greeting.  Neighboring 
tribes  of  Indians  were  said  to  have  found  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  ground  on  the  lake  made  familiar  to 
all  boys  as  “Glimmerglass,”  but  shown  on  maps  more 
prosaic  than  Cooper's  tales  as  Otsego.  The  county 
in  which  the  lake  is  situated  received  the  same 
name,  having  escaped  that  most  regrettable  fate 
which  condemned  so  many  places  in  Central  New 
York  to  perpetuate  the  most  inappropriate  names  of 
ancient  towns. 

A  more  beautiful  little  lake  than  Otsego  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Wooded  from  its 
shores  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  which 
border  it  and  yet  unspoiled  by  man,  it 
requires  but  little  imagination  to  see 
in  and  about  it  the  wilderness  to 
which  Judge  Cooper,  the  father  of  the 
novelist,  came  after  having  purchased, 
unsight,  unseen,  some  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  its  western 
shore.  As  the  source  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  which  winds  a  crooked 
course  of  400  miles  to  the  sea,  it  gains 
other  importance  than  that  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  setting. 

Otsego  is  a  county  in  the  hills,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  great  river  valleys  but,  for 
the  greater  part,  outside  of  them.  For 
its  natural  beauty  it  may  thank  its  lo¬ 
cation,  a  little  too  far  north  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Catskills  but  still 
within  the  foothills  of  those  mountains 
and  broken  up  by  these  into  narrow 
valleys,  through  which  small  streams 
flow  to  join  the  Susquehanna  on  the 
south.  Passing  it  on  the  north  is  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  upon 
which  it  may  look  down,  but  the  life 
of  which  it  does  not  share.  On  the  east 
and  south  lies  the  Susquehanna,  the 
levels  of  which  afford  easy  access  to 
the  regions  further  down  that  river 
and  into  which  the  southern  edge  of 
the  county  extends.  On  the  west  it  is 
bordered  by  the  valley  of  the  Unadilla 
River.  The  great  lines  of  traffic,  which 
take  the  easy  routes,  have  avoided  the 
Otsego  hills  and-  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  county  is  over  highways  through 
its  valleys  and  by  several  short  spurs 
from  the  railway  systems  which  skirt 
it.  Its  location  between  the  valleys 
through  which  traffic  from  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west  naturally 
passes  has  given  it  a  measure  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  a  character  of  its  own. 

With  but  one  city  (Oneonta),  Otsego 
is  a  county  of  villages,  most  of  them  small,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  farms,  and  there  are  few  of  these  farms 
that  do  not  at  least  extend  to  the  hills.  It  is  an  old 
county,  into  which  pioneers  early  penetrated  and 
which  keeps  the  marks  of  past  generations.  Small 
though  they  are,  several  of  its  towns  have  names 
famous  in  history  and  are  visited  now  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  by  tourists  no  longer  depend¬ 
ent  upon  steel  rails  or  slow  moving  horses.  Good 
roads  through  the  county  are  again  placing  it  in  the 
line  of  travel  once  stolen  from  it  by  the  building  of 
railroads  and  canals  past  its  borders. 

Cooperstown  on  Otsego  Lake  has  attracted  wealth 
and  fashion.  About  it  may  be  seen  fine  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  As  one  of  the  first  settlements 
and  the  boyhood  home  of  the  great  novelist,  it  has, 
of  course,  a  history  of  interest,  though  less  thrilling 
than  that  of  other  places  where  pioneer  life  was 
loss  peaceful.  Richfield  Springs,  near  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  was  once  a  famous  watering 
place  and  is  still  a  pretty  village,  though  one  that 
lias  evidently  felt  the  waning  of  the  reputation 
which  any  natural  water  heavily  charged  with  sul¬ 
phur  formerly  enjoyed  among  health  seekers.  Hart- 
wick,  in  the  interior,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 


first  home  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  soon  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Oneonta,  established  in  1815.  In  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  county  is  a  small  village  which 
has  given  a  name  to  one  of  the  most  Ijeart-rending 
incidents  of  pioneer  and  Revolutionary  times,  the 
Cherry  Valley  Massacre. 

When  the  early  settlers  in  New  England  and  along 
the  Hudson  River  began  to  feel  the  urge  to  forsake 
the  effete  East  and  push  westward,  those  bound  for 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  as  we  now  know 
these  places,  travelled  westward  over  a  highway 
which  led  from  Albany  through  the  northern  part  of 
Otsego  County.  On  this  highway,  about  50  miles 
from  Albany,  was  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley.  It 
was  never  anything  more  than  a  village  of  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  not  now,  but  its  location 


on  the  road  over  which  emigrants  to  “the  West” 
passed  and  the  industries  which  its  location  gave 
rise  to  gave  it  an  importance  out  of  proportion  to 
its  size.  It  was  the  first  metropolis  west  of  Albany, 
a  village  whose  square  afforded  parking  space  to  the 
prairie  schooners  of  those  bound  westward  and 
whose  15  taverns  in  1815  supplied  their  thirsty 
drivers  with  schooners  of  another  kind.  Local  his¬ 
tory  incidentally  mentions  that,  in  the  50  miles  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Cherry  Valley,  there  were  over 
00  taverns  more. 

It  was  over  this  highway,  too,  that  the  loads  of 
wheat  and  the  other  farm  produce  of  Central  New 
York  reached  the  market  city  of  Albany.  A  sight 
which  would  be  marvelous  now  was  that  of  droves 
of  turkeys  traveling  the  road  by  day  and  roosting 
in  the  trees  by  the  roadside  at  night.  One  tavern 
per  mile  could  hardly  have  been  enough  for  those 
who  tolled  these  slow  moving  birds  along.  This  high¬ 
way  continued  of  vast  importance  until  the  building 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  and  the  construction  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  both  paralleling  it 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  north  and  robbing  it  of  its 
traffic.  The  long  lane  has  turned,  however;  you 
may  again  drive  over  this  ancient  road,  restored  to 


importance  by  concrete,  gasoline  and  rubber.  Where 
turkeys  gobbled  in  the  trees,  scarlet- jacketed  pumps 
gobble  the  traveler's  dollars.  Where  a  tavern  stood 
may  possibly  be  a  hot  dog  stand  but  the  weary  plod¬ 
ding  of  days  is  now  but  an  hour's  flight  and  supper 
may  await  you  in  Syracuse  after  a  dinner  in  Albany. 

The  story  of  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  at  length.  It  is  made 
more  real  to  you  if  you  stand  by  the  monument  in 
the  village  cemetery  and  read  the  names  of  some  of 
those  whose  bodies,  found  near  that  spot,  were 
buried  in  a  common  grave  there.  The  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  the  monument  may  bother  you ;  they 
are  relics  of  a  day  when  a  little  display  of  classic 
learning  was  thought  necessary  to  dignity.  But 
somehow  the  actual  names  of  men  and  women  whose 
bodies  lie  there  make  more  real  the 
scenes  which  you  can  readily  imagine 
as  you  look  over  the  •  ground  and  pic¬ 
ture  the  horrors  of  a  savage  onslaught 
upon  defenceless  homes,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  natural  defenders  were 
away  in  the  military  service  of  their 
country. 

One  wonders  not  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  savages,  who  felt  that  they  were 
being  driven  from  their  homes  and  de¬ 
prived  of  sustenance  by  the  whites  who 
cleared  the  land  and  destroyed  the 
game,  but  at  the  far  greater  savagery 
of  their  white  allies  who  joined  these 
savages  in  the  slaughter  of  one-time 
neighbors.  Nothing  else  shows  as  well 
the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  engendered 
by  a  greed  for  land  on  a  continent 
whose  unoccupied  lands  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  imagination  and  by 
a  patriotism  which  took  little  account 
of  right  or  justice.  That  November 
day  in  1778  saw  the  little  village  of 
Cherry  Valley  in  flames,  the  greater 
part  of  its  male  defenders  lying  upon 
the  ground  in  their  own  blood  and  its 
surviving  women  and  children  being 
carried  south  by  the  victorious  Indians 
and  Tories.  Later,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
those  who  came  back,  only  to  be  again 
destroyed  by  rtie  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion- that  it  became  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment.  The  massacres  here  and  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  were 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  “punishment”  of  the  Indians  of 
New  York  by  the  soldiers  of  General 
Sullivan.  On  the  expedition  headed  by 
Sullivan,  the  Indians  nearly  to  the 
western  end  of  what  is  now  New  York 
State  found  their  own  villages  in 
flames,  their  warriors  put  to  death. 

Fig.  529  Retribution  for  massacres  came  to 
them  in  “engagements  in  which  the 
whites  emerged  victorious.” 

Otsego  County  has  changed  since  the  day  when  a 
man  might  purchase  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  there  without  seeing  it  and,  very  likely,  die 
without  ever  having  seen  all  of  it.  It  still  remains 
a  distinctly  rural  county,  however.  After  one  leaves 
its  larger  villages  and  the  main  highways  of  the 
valleys,  he  may  drive  for  miles  over  comfortable 
roads,  at  no  time  within  sound  of  a  locomotive 
whistle  or  sight  of  the  smoke  from  a  factory  chim¬ 
ney.  Not  a  small  part  of  what  he  sees  will  be  de¬ 
pressing,  for  it  will  be  a  picture  of  the  decline  of 
eastern  agriculture.  In  the  wider  valleys  and 
close  to  the  villages,  he  will  see  fine  farms  and  de¬ 
lightful  homes  but,  when  he  gets  back  a  little  way 
from  these,  he  will  see  farms  that  were  once  as 
good  and  buildings  that  show  evidence  of  a  former 
prosperity  now  falling  into  decay.  It  is  a  county  of 
marked  contrasts,  enjoying  in  favored  spots  the 
patronage  of  wealth  but  suffering  over  greater  areas 
the  loss  of  the  competence  once  found  there.  A 
drive  up  the  Butternuts  Valley  from  the  south  will 
bring  one  to  the  little  inland  village  of  Gilbertsville, 
many  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  He  is  likely  to 
be  surprised  to  see  here  a  beautiful  modern  inn  and 
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Otsego  Lake,  “ Glimmerglass ”  of  Cooper's  Talcs.  Fig.  528 


A  Remodeled  House  on  an  Unworked  Farm  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
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an  equally  pretentious  church  building  of  cut  stone. 
Further  on,  he  may  see  not  farms  but  estates  that 
display  all  the  beauty  that  wealth  can  add  to  natur¬ 
ally  beautiful  surroundings.  It  is  a  region  not  of 
ostentatious  wealth  but  of  homes  where  money  has 
been  made  to  serve  refinement  and  culture.  But  he 


sibly  you  do  already  know — that  grape  culture  is 
coming  back  in  Florida.  New  varieties,  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  soil  and  climate,  seem  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  several  large  vineyards  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  at  Mont  Verde,  Lake  County,  about  20  miles 
south  of  my  home.  These  are  not  in  strong  bearing 


and  on  the  way  to  market.  We  have  been  asking 
some  of  our  western  readers  about  this — for  if  re¬ 
ports  are  true  the  “combine”  promises  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  grain  growing.  If  smaller  and  yet  practical 
machines  can  be  made  the  effect  upon  grain  growing 
in  the  East  will  be  considerable.  One  of  our  readers 


may  go  a  little  further  on  and  come  to  old  com-  as  yet,  but,  if  I  remember  aright,  they  shipped  24 


in  Kansas  gives  us  these  reflections: 


munities  that  were  once  centers  of  thrift  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  now  deserted  by  all,  save  a  few  who  hold  to 
what  is  left  of  former  glory. 

A  typical  community  of  this  kind  may  be  reached 
by  driving  over  the  hill  from  Oakesville,  south  of 
Canandarago  Lake,  to  the  thriving  village  of  Edmes- 
ton  in  the  valley  beyond.  Midway  on  the  hills  lies 
the  little  hamlet  of  Burlington  Greene.  The  keeper  of 
a  country  store  here  sat  on  the  platform  over  which 
customers  apparently  passed  with  some  infrequency 
and  gladly  talked  of  the  old  times  there.  We  had 
passed  large  farmhouses,  now  deserted  by  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  who  built  them  and,  in  some  cases,  un¬ 
occupied  by  anyone.  Two  women  sat  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  one  house  evidently  built  for  a  family  of 
considerable  size  but  now  partly  unused.  Stopping 
for  a  moment,  we  asked  why  there  were  so  few 
farm  families  along  the  road.  The  Polish  woman 
laughed  and  asked,  “Why  should  anyone  stay  here 
and  work  16  hours  a  day  when  he  can  get  big  wages 
in  the  city?”  The  other,  perhaps  born  there,  re¬ 
plied  only  by  a  look  up  and  down  the 
road  which  said,  plainly  enough,  “What 
is  there  left  for  us  here?” 

Opposite  the  store  were  two  church 
buildings  and  several  houses,  what 
was  left  of  the  business  and  social 
center  of  a  community  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians  who  brought  to  these 
hills  with  them  the  art  and  love  of 
sheep  raising.  The  great  doors  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  church  was  swing¬ 
ing  loose  on  their  hinges  over  the  rot¬ 
ting  platform.  Inside  were  stout  pews, 
two  great  stoves  and  walls  beautifully 
panelled  in  what  appeared  to  be  black 
walnut,  matching  the  heavy  doors  and 
other  trim.  Alas,  some  curious  and 
perhaps  covetous  person  had  scraped 
two  of  the  panels  to  the  wood  and  dis¬ 
closed  pine.  The  church,  solidly  and 
pretentiously  built  in  its  day,  stands 
unused  and  will  soon  be  but  a  ruin. 

Surrounding  it  on  three  sides  are  the 
tombstones  of  the  families  who  built 
it,  now  leaning  to  hide  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  moss  and  brush.  Some¬ 
one,  probably  thinking  to  preserve  the 
family  monument  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  had  surrounded  it  by  an 
iron  fence.  A  frightened  rabbit  scur- 
ried  from  the  tangle  of  vines  and 
weeds  seeking  to  cover  this. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  people 


carloads  this  Spring.  If  this  proves  to  be  all  right, 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  this  State,  giving  a 
staple  crop  that  will  help  to  fill  up  the  time  between 
the  busy  times  of  citrus  growing,  and  furnishing  an 
alternative  to  the  seemingly  overdone  citrus  produc¬ 
tion.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  putting  out  40  acres 
of  grapes,  tells  me  he  finds  that  it  costs  about  $500 
per  acre  to  buy,  clear  and  plant  the  ground,  and 
care  for  it  till  it  comes  into  bearing.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  own.  w.  s.  cadman. 

Florida. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  note  on  killing  lice  and  mites  by 
adding  chemicals  to  the  drinking  water  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Every  one  of  the  poultry  experts  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  seems  sure  that  there  is 
“nothing  to  it.” 

Chicken  lice  and  mites  are  easily  controlled  and 
should  cause  no  worry  or  loss  of  time. 

Two  weeks  at  a  time  and  about  three  times  a  year  I 
put  a  little  calcium  sulphide  in  the  chicken’s  drinking 
water,  (about  as  much  as  could  be  held  on  the  small 
blade  of  a  pen  knife,  mixed  in  eight  quarts  of  water). 
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1  have  not  seen  the  combine  at  work.  There  is  but 
one  machine  in  the  county,  and  that  is  20  miles  away. 
However  a  retired  farmer  friend  of  mine  saw  it  at  work 
(and  later  others  out  West).  From  50  to  100  cars 
came  to  see  it  perform. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  it — where  it  belongs — in  the 
larger  fields,  and  the  West,  where  there  is  less  rain  at 
cutting  time.  The  cost  is  eight  cents  per  bushel,  while 
the  separator  men  charge  nine  cents,  and  teams,  men 
and  hauling  are  extra.  The  drawback  at  present  is 
the  “cost  price”  of  the  machine — say  $2,200— while 
separator  is  around  $1,400.  Also  some  farmers  need  the 
straw,  while  others  are  glad  to  disk  it  in  the  stubble. 
We  are  but  a  few  rods  from  the  great  Santa  Fe  Railway 
tracks,  therefore  last  Spring  I  saw  dozens  of  them 
going  west,  also  in  my  recent  trip  by  daylight  bus  to 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  I  saw  quite  a  few  at 
station  platforms  or  warehouse  centers,  awaiting  the 
ripening  grain. 

L  nder  favorable  conditions,  where  the  acreage  is  large 
they  doubtless  are  a  labor  saver  and  economical.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  perfected  to 
less  cost  and  smaller  acreage,  just  as  the  binder  took 
the  place  of  the  “dropper”  on  the  eastern  hillsides.  So 
will  the  “combine,”  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  cut 
and  thrash  on  many  of  your  farms  of  the  East,  not  en¬ 
tirely  replacing  the  harvester,  as  neither  did  the  har¬ 
vester  quite  put  the  “cradle”  out  of  commission. 

The  cutting  bar  is  12  or  16  ft.  Power  to  cut  comes 
from  motor  on  the  machine — not  from  the 
tractor  doing  the  pulling.  A  “caterpillar” 
makes  a  square  turn  with  the  machine. 
An  8,  10  or  12-ft.  cutting  bar  might  be 
better  for  smaller  fields  and  hillsides — 
like  the  old  “pony”  thrashing  machine. 
Lyon  Co.,  Kan.  j.  E.  hinshaw. 

Mr.  Hinshaw  sends  us  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  shows  the  possibilities 
of  this  new  machine  : 

Three  Finney  County  farm  boys  cut,, 
thrashed  and  marketed  150  acres  of 
wheat  in  three  days  in  the  harvest  just 
closed,  on  the  W.  W.  Doty  farm  at  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Kan.  Doty  raises  about  800 
acres  of  wheat  and  found  it  necessary  to 
use  two  combines  to  harvest  his  crop.  He 
put  his  18-year-old  son,  Hevere,  on  one 
of  the  combines,  hired  Vernon  Ratliff,  IT 
years  old,  to  drive  the  15-30  tractor,  and 
Lester  Nighswonger,  16,  to  truck  the 
wheat  to  market.  These  three  boys,  un¬ 
assisted,  harvested  the  150  acres  in  three 
days  while  Mr.  Doty  and  his  other  crew 
were  cutting  in  another  field. 

For  under  the  old  method  of  heading, 
stacking  and  late  thrashing,  it  would  have 
required  seven  mature  men  and  ten 
horses  six  days  to  put  that  150  acres  in 
the  stack,  not  considering  the  large 
thrashing  crew  to  follow  later. 

If  the  farmer  is  happy  over  the  modern 
harvesting  methods  the  farm  wife  is  en¬ 
thusiastic.  She  looks  forward  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  more  pleasure  than  when  har¬ 
vest  meant  cooking  for  six  to  20  men. 


Demand  for  Baking  Potatoes 

ALL  over  the  country  people  are 
calling  for  “quality”  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Near  the  large  towns  you  can 


will  come  back  to  these  hills,  glad  to 
restore  the  homes  which  once  flour¬ 
ished  here.  We  cannot  look  forward 
with  any  knowledge  to  what  future 
centuries  will  bring.  We  can  only  look 


Sometime  ago  we  printed  a  picture  of  a  hen  that  performs  in  the  movies.  Here  we 
have  a  radio  rooster  at  a  western  station  broadcasting  a  lusty  crow.  He  does  this 
nightly  at  7  o’clock.  No,  he  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  tell  time  by  looking  at  the 
clock.  This  is  how  it  is  done.  For  an  hour  or  two  he  is  shut  in  a  dark  room.  Then 
just  before  seven  he  is  brought  into  the  broadcasting  room,  the  lights  are  turned  on, 
and  standing  before  the  microphone  as  shown,  he  “greets  the  dawn,”  in  orthodox 

barnyard  fashion.  _ 


hardly  sell  a  Ben  Davis  apple  any 
more.  We  find  a  call  for  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  from  people  who  want  the  best  pies 
and  sauce.  We  find  people  far  more 


critical  about 


buying 


potatoes.  They 


sadly  back  to  the  country’s  departed 

youth,  hoping  that  the  sturdiness  of  the  foundations 

laid  then  will  withstand.  M.  b.  d. 


Hawks,  Chickens  and  Grapes 

1HAVE  no  opinion  or  testimony  to  offer  as  to  the 
value  of  nux  vomica  as  a  killer  of  hawks,  but  I 
can  tell  a  story. 

Sometime  ago  a  hawk  caught  one  of  my  Jersey 
Giants,  tore  it  badly,  but  was  not  able  to  carry  it 
off.  The  colored  washwoman  who  was  at  the  house 
saw  the  torn  hen,  and  said,  “You  all  ought  to  feed 
yo’  chickens  some  ox  vomit  and  that  would  kill  the 
hawks.”  Inquiry  at  the  drug  store  developed  the 
fact  that  “ox  vomit”  is  the  common  Negro  term  for 
the  article,  and  that  the  belief  in  its  efficacy  is 
widespread. 

Your  article  on  page  1028  concerning  sodium 
fluosilicate  as  an  insecticide,  for  chicken  lice  among 
other  pests,  reminds  me  of  an  item  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Florida  Grower,  page  65.  ( The 


This  treatment  seems  to  have  no  ill  effects  whatever  on 
the  health  of  the  chickens  while  it  keeps  all  blood-suck¬ 
ing  insects  off  them. 

I  have  used  the  calcium  sulphide  treatment  for  the 
past  five  years  with  the  result  that  my  chickens  have 
not  been  bothered  with  lice  or  mites  at  all. 

As  for  the  “ox  vomit”  we  have  frequently  told 
how  the  southern  people  put  nux  vomica  in  the 
chicken  feed.  After  some  days  of  such  feeding  they 
put  a  chicken  out  where  the  hawks  will  eat  it.  The 
hawk,  they  say,  is  killed  by  the  poisoned  meat.  The 
theory  is  that  the  nux  vomica  (a  form  of  strychnine) 
will  not  injure  the  chicken,  but  kill  the  hawk.  We 
have  referred  this  theory  to  many  scientific  men. 
Most  of  them  scoff  at  it.  There  are  a  few  who  were 
raised  in  the  South  and  know  the  beliefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  usually  evade  the  question. 

Our  late  reports  have  indicated  heavy  jdanting  of 
grapes  in  certain  parts  of  the  South.  As.  Mr.  Cad¬ 
man  states  new  varieties,  suitable  to  climate  and 
soil,  are  being  tested  and  developed.  The  chances 
now  are  for  largely  increased  competition. 


may  take  the  soggy  varieties  for  fry¬ 
ing,  but  for  baking  and  boiling  they  are  after  the 
“mealy”  light  tubers.  We  have  heard  city  folks  say 
that  they  have  started  eating  rice  and  spaghetti  be¬ 
cause  the  potatoes  they  found  in  the  market  were 
almost  always  soggy  and  “poor  cookers.”  The  lead¬ 
ing  hotels  have  been  leaders  in  this  crusade  for  qual¬ 
ity.  They  have  to  be  careful.  Their  food  is  costly 
and  their  customers  are  critical  and  cranky.  A 
baked  potato  with  a  black  heart  or  a  soggy  mass  at 
the  center  invites  fierce  criticism,  and  the  critics  are 
not  in  any  way  bashful  about  expressing  themselves ! 
A  high-class  cook  may  pass  almost  any  other  class 
of  food  by  working  it  over,  but  he  cannot  make  a 
high-class  baked  potato  out  of  a  soggy  tuber.  And 
so  there  has  come  a  demand  for  “baking  potatoes,” 
and  this  demand  will  grow. 

Last  year  there  was  a  “baking  potato  contest”  iu 
Michigan.  The  steward  of  the  Pantland  Hotel  in 
Grand  Rapids  acted  as  judge.  The  result  was  that 
this  hotel  and  another  bargained  this  year  for  IS 
acres  of  these  baking  potatoes,  and  they  are  being 


Grower  is  now  a  monthly.)  I  sent  you  a  clipping 
containing  the  paragraph,  together  with  another  in 
which  the  Grower  vouches  for  the  author,  Mr. 
Claude  A.  Wright,  as  a  reliable  farmer  and  business 
man.  In  view  of  your  occasional  articles  against 
the  possibility  of  such  control  of  chicken  lice,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  investigate  this  appar¬ 
ently  positive  testimony. 

Some  weeks  since  you  had  an  article  upon  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes.  You  may  be  interested  to  know — pos¬ 


Revolution  in  Wheat  Harvesting 

OUR  readers  know  that  we  have  been  telling 
about  the  new  “combine”  grain  harvesting 
machine.  This  cuts  the  grain,  thrashes  and  bags  it, 
and  drops  out  the  straw  in  one  operation.  This 
means  that  the  “combine”  starts  at  one  corner  of  the 
field  and  goes  rapidly  around,  leaving  the  straw 
spread  on  the  ground  while  the  wheat  is  in  bags 


grown.  In  last  year's  contest  the  Green  Mountain 
potato  won  first,  second  and  fourth  prizes,  and  that 
variety  and  Rural  Russets  were  selected  for  planting. 
Seed  came  from  the  man  who  won  first  prize  last 
year. 

A  Sweet  clover  sod  on  a  sandy  loam  was  plowed 
under  and  a  fertilizer  analyzing  6  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  8  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12  of  potash  was 
used — S00  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  dropped 
(Continued  on  Page  1096) 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Real  Point. — Last  Fall  a  young 
woman  moved  into  a  town  where  the  Par¬ 
son  has  a  church.  She  did  not  belong  to 
the  Parson’s  church,  and  she  tried  out  the 
various  other  churches.  One  day  the  Par¬ 
son  saw  her  sitting  down  in  the  pew.  He 
had  never  asked  her  to  come  to  church,  in 
fact  had  never  spoken  to  her.  She  seemed 
to  keep  coming  right  along.  She  soon 
joined  the  group  of  young  folks  that  gen¬ 
erally  hang  around  the  church  and  parish 
house  quite  a  while  after  service.  The 
boys  found  out  she  could  sing  and  before 
long  she  was  in  the  choir.  Then  she  was 
in  the  church  quartette,  and  now  in  a 
church  play  and  minstrel  show.  She  was 
here  at  the  house  the  other  day.  “You 
like  it  down  at  our  church?”  asked  the 
Parson.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  she 
gave  as  the  reason  of  her  tying  up  to 
the  Parson’s  crowd?  There  was  the  Par¬ 
son’s  preaching — did  that  spike  her  to  the 
mast?  There  was  the  pipe  organ  with 
Shelley  manipulating  the  keys — did  she 
mention  that?  There  was  the  vested 
choir,  the  only  one  in  town — was  that  the 
attraction?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Even 
the  beautiful  little  church  with  colored 
windows  and  memorials  and  gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture  did  not  seem  to  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor.  “Oh,  yes,  I  like  it.  It’s  so 
homelike,”  said  she. 

Another  Trip.— Yes,  the  Parson  has 
been  on  another  trip  and  just  got  back. 
Some  of  the  readers  will  remember  how  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  one  year  and  another 
time  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  meetings  of 
the  American  Country  Life  Association. 
Well,  this  year  it  met  in  Lansing,  Midi., 
where  the  Michigan  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is,  and  where  President  Butter¬ 
field  of  Amherst  went  after  he  got 
through  there.  This  was  the  first  such 
college  started  in  the  United  States.  They 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  place  there. 
One  day  was  Farmers’  Day  and  there 
must  have  been  5,000  people.  The  speak¬ 
er  on  this  occasion  spoke  on  a  platform 
before  a  sort  of  amplifier.  There  were 
six  great  horns  above  his  head  in  a  tree 
that  aimed  their  bells  in  all  directions. 
It  was  a  good  deal  on  the  principle  of 
a  one-pipe  furnace — the  nearer  you  got  to 
it  the  colder  you  were  with  heat  all  round 
the  room.  So  with  this  you  could  hear 
better  off  around  the  campus  than  you 
could  near  the  stand.  The  big  orchestra 
or  band  of  an  automobile  company  fur¬ 
nished  wonderful  music.  Among  the  con¬ 
tests  of  the  day  was  a  singing  test  be- 
tAveen  country  church  choirs.  The  choir 
that  won  got  $100  and  came  out  and  sang 
the  practiced  selections  to  the  big  crowd. 
I  think  it  was  a  Methodist  choir  and  they 
wore  long  black  gowns  with  the  angel 
sleeves  and  low  white  collars.  A  little 
higher  tone,  like  this,  could  be  injected 
into  many  of  these  fairs  and  gatherings. 
Last  Fall  the  Parson  went  to  a  fair 
where,  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  crowd 
gathered  in  a  big  hall  and  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  and  men  who  had 
lived  in  the  town  as  boys  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  speakers  m  the  afternoon. 
Even  at  that,  aren’t  we  a  little  too  apt 
to  draw  the  speakers  from  those  who 
went  away  from  their  home  town  as  if 
they  were  the  only  ones  that  ever  amount¬ 
ed  to  anything?  So  many  of  the  fairs 
think  they  have  to  have  as  their  chief 
feature  a  school  in  gambling  for  the 
young,  skillfully  put  over  by  dishonest 
fakers. 

The  Trip  Out. — The  Parson  went  out 
by  way  of  Albany  and  Buffalo.  He  stayed 
in  Buffalo  over  night  and  then  to  Detroit 
by  way  of  the  Michigan  Central  over 
the  Niagara  Falls  route.  It  was  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  went 
by  the  falls.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  but 
the  falls  did  not  seem  as  high  as  the 
Parson  had  pictured  them  in  his  mind. 
How  clear  and  blue  the  water  is,  however. 
The  amount  they  draw  off  for  waterpower 
now  would  not  seem  to  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  spray  is  wonderful,  rising 
un  as  though  it  were  a  smoke  from  a 
fire.  The  train  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
and  the  roar  of  the  water  and  the  interest 
jn  talking  to  a  man  nearby,  about  the 
electric  development,  nearly  worked  havoc 
with  the  Parson’s  plans,  for  when  he 
turned  round  by  chance,  the  train  was 
moving  and  he  just  did  get  on. 

Poor  Crops. — The  crops  up  through 
that  section  of  Canada  certainly  did  look 
discouraging.  Why,  if  we  had  corn  like 
that  down  here  in  Connecticut,  we  would 
not  believe  it  stood  a  chance  to  get  ripe. 
Can  it  be  that  frosts  are  later  up  there 
along  the  lakes  than  down  here?  And  as 
for  potatoes,  a  farmer  here  would  harrow 
them  up  and  put  in  fodder  corn  or  buck¬ 
wheat  or  something.  Little  spindling 
tops,  with  here  and  there  one  little  blos¬ 
som  on  top  of  a  pencil-like  stalk.  The 
land  and  crops  seem  to  have  been 
drowned  out.  Water  stood  in  the  hollows 
on  the  cornfields,  and  the  stalks  would 
be  twice  as  high  on  the  knolls  as  in  the 
valleys.  There  seemed  to  be  no  sheep  in 
sight  till  we  nearly  reached  the  Detroit 
River.  The  Parson  is  not  overjoyed  with 
this  flat  country  and  so  few  trees.  Pasture 
after  pasture  where  the  stock' could  not 
find  a  bit  of  shade.  The  farm  buildings 
do  not  have  as  prosperous  a  look  as  these 
in  New  England — so  many  of  the  houses 
unpainted.  Up  around  Lansing,  however, 


things  seemed  to  be  dried  up.  The  college 
campus  was  very  brown  and  dry.  You 
begin  to  see  the  big  fields  of  beans  beyond 
Detroit.  This  is  a  great  bean  country. 
I  learned  that  beans  are  now  scarce  and 
high,  with  few  to  offer.  One  farmer  out 
there  claimed  he  now  raises  nothing  he 
cannot  store  for  paying  prices,  for  he 
has  never  known  a  period  longer  than 
three  years  during  which  any  storagable 
crop  didn’t  bring  a  paying  price. 

The  Old  Timers.- — When  the  Parson 
went  forwrard  in  the  car  to  change  cars  at 
Jackson,  Michigan,  he  got  down  near  the 
door  a  little  too  soon.  So  he  dropped  into 
a  seat  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  an 
elderly-looking  gentleman.  He  proved  to 
be  not  only  elderly  himself  but  of  an 
elderly  lineage.  He  seemed  friendly  and 
talkative  and  the  Parson  led  him  on.  “I 
am  83  years  old,”  he  haid.  “I  go  to  work 
every  day  on  a  bicycle.  That  man  right 
across  is  my  brother-in-law.  He  is  87. 
He  has  been  out  in  California  to  visit 
one  of  his  sons.  He  came  home  a  while 
ago  (up  here  in  Canada)  and  now  .he  is 
going  out  to  Grand  Rapids  to  visit 
another  child.  My  father  lived  to  be  92, 
but  his  father  lived  to  be  102,  and  my 
grandfather’s  brother  lived  to  be  only 
105  years  and  119  days  old’.”  Then  he 
told  something  of  his  early  days  and  how 
he  as  a  boy,  16  years  old,  had  steerqd  a 
boat  loaded  with  3,200  bushels  of  wheat 


down  the  Great  Lakes.  A  terrible  storm 
came  on  and  as  the  sides  of  the  boat 
were  only  eight  inches  above  water  any¬ 
way,  the  waves  soon  rolled  right  over 
her.  The  captain  held  the  wheel  all  day, 
but  when  night  came  he  ordered  this  boy 
of  16  to  take  it.  It  was  three  times  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  to  the  wheel  through 
the  waves.  When  he  did  he  had  to  put 
one  leg  over  the  wheel  to  keep  the  huge 
waves  from  throwing  him  back.  What 
would  our  16-year-old  boys  think  of  this 
today?  But  then  it  may  not  be  their 
fault,  for  more  and  more  the  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  Daddy  George  of  George  Junior 
Republic  is  right  in  his  vigorous  conten¬ 
tion  that  we  do  not  put  responsibility  on 
boys  young  enough.  If  you  have  noticed 
boys  around  this  age  invariably  begin  to 
concoct  various  schemes  for  making  a 
little,  going  into  some  kind  of  business. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  paper  route,  either  de¬ 
livering  papers  or  “wholesaling”  them  to 
other  boys.  The  junior  club  work  helps 
to  answer  this  instinct  in  boys.  When 
the  Parson  was  at  that  age  he  undertook 
to  run  his  farm  for  a  year.  He  nearly 
worked  his  head  off  and  made  nothing, 
but  then  he  had  the  feeling  he  was  run¬ 
ning  a  business.  He  was  certainly  sure 
he  knew  more  about  farming  than  any¬ 
one  else  round'  in  that  section — a  good 
deal  more  than  he  thought  he  did  when 
the  year  was  up. 

Boys’  Interests.— So  many  people 
have  spoken  about  a  thing  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Parson  had  never  thought  about  one 
way  or  the  other — just  somehow  taken 
for  granted — and  that  is  that  our  boys 
all  seem  so  interested  in  their  father’s 
work  and  occupation.  People  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  the  strangest  thing. 
Sometimes  they  ask  us  how  in  the  world 
it  comes  about  that  way.  When  we  be¬ 
gan  to  study  into  it,  why  it  was,  we  de¬ 
cided,  it  is  just  because  we  talk  things 
over  with  the  children  all  the  time. 
Never  a  day’s  work  is  decided  arbitrarily. 
It  is  always  talked  over — generally 
around  the  table  at  meal  time.  One  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  farm  life 
put  forth  at  Detroit  was  this: 

“Encourage  a  fine  type  of  farm  life  by 
giving  children  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  domestic  enterprises  and 
decisions  affecting  the  entire  family  or 
themselves.”  So  many  men  tell  how 
they  intend  to  take  the  boy  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  when  he  is  of  such  and  such  an  age. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  the  boy  doesn’t 
take.  The  time  to  take  the  boy  into  the 
business  is  the  day  he  is  born.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  that  the  farmer’s  family 
is  the  only  one  that  can  work  together  in 
partnership  anyway?  But  there  is  no 
partnership  where  one  does  all  the  boss¬ 
ing  and  the  others  have  nothing  to  say. 


Many  Ways. — For  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  getting  things  done  and 
often  making  work  seem  light  and  cheery. 
Today  the  boys  and  the  Parson  went  out 
into  the  woods  about  three  miles  to  get 
out  some  old  dry  chestnut  a  man  gave  u« 
for  kindling  during  the  Winter.  There 
was  some  ice  cream  over  in  the  can  left 
over  from  a  party  the  night  before — 
quite  a  lot  of  it.  It  was  terribly  hot. 
“Why  not  take  that  freezer  along?” 
quoth  the  Parson.  Not  a  boy  objected  to 
that  suggestion.  Some  cups  and  spoons 
along  of  course.  For  it  is  a  great  huckle¬ 
berry  region  and  while  some  are  chop¬ 
ping,  one  boy  is  picking  huckleberries. 
Then  every  little  while  a  halt  is  called 
and  all  sit  in  the  shade  and  have  huckle¬ 
berries  on  ice  cream  and  a  chunk  of 
bread.  Of  course  the  dog  went  too,  ana 
we  only  worked  about  five  hours  before 
we  all  came  home  to  tackle  some  other 
job.  That  is  another  of  the  great  points 
about  farm  work,  that  you  can  change 
jobs  so  often. 

A  Good  World. — But  the  Parson  must 
return  to  that  trip  out  West.  You  know 
lie  hit  Detroit  in  the  afternoon  and  had 
planned  to  stay  over  Sunday  with  a  fel¬ 
low  who  used  to  go  to  the  Parson’s 
church  and  whose  mother  knew  he  would 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Parson  come — 
in  fact  the  Parson  knew  he  would  too. 
So  the  Parson  ’phoned  out  to  his  home,  or 
tried  to,  but  he  had  no  ’phone.  Then  he 
’phoned  to  his  place  of  business,  but  that 
was  closed — Saturday  afternoon.  Having 
the  address  he  struck  out  to  find  his 
place.  After  some  14  miles  by  trolley  he 
got  the  street  quite  near  the  number. 
A  man  was  mowing  his  lawn.  The  Par¬ 
son  asked  if  Mr.  So-and-so  lived  near. 
He  certainly  did,  in  the  very  next  house, 


but  he  left  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
with  his  family  about  two  hours  before. 
The  Parson  was  terribly  hot  and  dirty 
and  tired  and  hungry  and  somewdiat  dis¬ 
couraged.  But  we  got  to  talking  and  the 
woman  came  out  and  we  talked  some 
more  and  at  last  the  Parson  wondered  if 
they  could  take  him  in.  “Why  of  course.” 
And  what  do  you  suppose?  They  put 
the  Parson  right  up  and  it  Avasn’t  half 
an  hour  before  the  man,  who  had  Avorked 
for  Ford  for  18  years,  Avas  off  in  his 
Dodge  car  to  show  the  Parson  the  Ford 
layout.  We  didn’t  get  into  the  plant 
because  it  was  too  late  in  the  day,  but 
Ave  could  see  much  through  the  windows, 
and  Ave  Avent  through  the  aviation  part  of 
the  plant  and  saw  them  making  airplanes 
of  every  description.  He  must  have  driven 
25  miles  Avith  the  Parson  that  night. 
IIoav  nicely  these  strangers  treated  the 
Parson.  The  next  day  one  of  the  groAvn- 
up  sons  took  the  Parson  over  to  the  High¬ 
land  Park  plant. 

Sunday  with  Friends. — It  seemed 
that  the  man  in  this  family  Avas  a  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  woman  was  Scotch.  One 
of  the  groAvn-up  boys  who  also  worked  for 
Ford  took  the  Parson  over  to  the  High¬ 
land  Park  plant  and  around  much  of  the 
city  and  then  home  again  to  a  fine  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon  we  all  Avent  off  to  one 
of  Ford’s  public  parks,  of  Avhieh  he  main¬ 
tains  no  less  than  five.  There  Avas  a 
great  sign  up  “Welcome”  and  it  certainly 
Avas  a  nice  place  for  people  to  go  and 
all  have  a  fine  time  swimming,  and  free 
for  everybody.  There  Avere  SAvings  and 
all  manner  of  playthings  for  children.  It 
looked  Avell  for  Ford  that  this  man,  who 
had  worked  for  him  for  18  years,  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  him.  He  was  also 
enthusiastic  over  the  new  model  Ford 
that  is  coming  out  soon  and  felt  sure  it 
Avould  beat  any  car  on  the  market  for 
the  money.  When  the  Parson  talked 
money  to  these  people,  for  all  their  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality,  taking  in  a  man  they 
had  never  seen  and  would  never  see  again, 
they  would  not  listen  for  a  minute.  Net 
a  cent  would  they  take.  They  must  have 
carried  the  Parson  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
in  their  cars  for  another  son  took  him  to 
the  station  Monday  morning,  showing  him 
the  big  Lincoln  plant  on  the  way. 

Scotch  Stories. — Though  this  avoid  an 
was  Scotch  she  enjoyed  the  stories  we 
got  to  telling  about  the  nearness  of  the 
(Scotch  people  as  much  as  anyone.  Many 
Scotch  friends  came  in  to  see  them  Sun¬ 
day  night.  The  Parson  told  the  one  about 
the  two  brothers  one  living  in  the  east 
and  the  other  in  the  Avest;  The  western 
brother  died  and  the  undertaker  wired 
on  east  that  he  could  embalm  the  body 
for  $100,  but  OAving  to  Aveather  condi¬ 
tions  he  Avould  advise  freezing  also.  This 


would  be  $20  extra.  The  eastern  brother 
sent  a  check  right  back  for  $115  saying: 
“Freeze  as  far  as  the  knees.  He  froze 
his  feet  last  Winter.” 

Quickly  Gone. — Yes,  the  Summer  will 
be  quickly  gone.  George  has  worked  for 
a  contractor  about  six  weeks  and  earned 
quite  a  lot,  Avhieh  he  has  put  in  the  bank 
to  help  on  going  to  Storrs  College  in  the 
Fall.  He  and  Clossie  are  thinking  ser¬ 
iously  of  going  to  Vermont  this  coming 
week  to  paint  up  Uncle  Closson’s  build¬ 
ing  for  him.  They  may  go  up  in  a  Ford 
and  George  can  take  his  drum  and 
Clossie  his  violin  and  they  will  have  a 
great  time  at  both  work  and  play.  Sister 
is  comirfg  along  and  Ave  certainly  hope 
she  can  go  to  school  this  Fall.  Clossie 
has  kept  busy  around  the  place  here — 
Avith  his  chickens  and  all.  He  has  worked 
quite  a  little  for  the  neighbors.  Shelley 
works  on  his  music  every  day.  The 
young  people  down  in  one  of  the  churches 
just  pulled  off  a  great  minstrel  show  last 
Aveek.  A  minister  of  one  of  the  other- 
churches  took  the  part  of  the  interlocutor 
— all  blacked  up  of  course.  He  was  a 
tremendous  help  and  did  his  part  like  a 
professional.  They  also  gave  a  little 
comedy  called  “Dinner  at  Six.”  This 
entertainment  pulled  out  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  crowds  ever  gathered  in  the  toAvn 
hall.  We  tried  to  have  about  all  the 
children  come  and  Avhere  there  were  large 
families  Ave  gave  them  out  free  tickets — 
some  25  being  distributed.  But  the  Par¬ 
son  must  close  this  letter  as  one  of  the 
doAvn  country  Sunday  school  missions  is 
due  to  arrive  any  minute  for  an  outing 
at  the  farm  here,  and  a  big  swim  in  the 
boys’  pond. 


Purity  of  Sugar 

Is  all  granulated  sugar  colored  or 
stained,  and  what  is  used?  Is  it  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  health?  Is  there  not  some 
white  sugar  made  that  is  pure  and  free 
from  such  ?  g.  o.  k. 

The  Avhite  granulated  sugar,  whether 
derived  from  beet  or  sugar  cane,  is  al- 
Avays  Avhite  Avhen  pure.  I  knoiv  of  no 
article  of  food  sold  in  the  world  that  is 
as  free  from  foreign  substances  as  gran¬ 
ulated  sugai>  It  is  as  nearly  100  per 
cent  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  sub¬ 
stance.  The  Avhite  granulated  sugar  is 
not  colored  nor  stained  nor  is  it  treated 
in  any  Avay  that  would  render  it  in  any 
Avay  injurious  to  the  human  body. 

Confectioners’  sugar  is  often  dyed  and 
is  frequently  mixed  Avith  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  flavors.  Sugar  products 
such  as  candies  usually  have  coloring 
matter  and  other  substances  added  to 
alter  the  taste  or  appearance.  Most  can¬ 
dies  today  are  Avell  made  and  produced 
under  conditions  that  leave  no  room  for 
criticism.  In  municipal  analyses  we  find 
the  only  common  violations  to  be  the  use 
of  synthetic  dyes  and  flavors  without 
proper  labelling.  We  have  not  been  able 
in  any  instance  to  show  injury  from  sugar 
products.  c.  w.  w. 


Disclaimer  of  Liability  for 
Motor  Accidents 

I  have  seen  small  metal  plates  telling 
passengers  they  ride  at  their  oivn  risk  in 
public  busses.  Could  you  tell  me  Avhere 
to  purchase  these  plates  and  if  putting 
one  in  plain  sight  leaves  the  OAvner  free 
from  obligations  in  case  of  an  accident? 
I  knoiv  half  a  dozen  car  owners  Avho 
would  like  to  obtain  them.  c.  H.  AV. 

This  question  is  someAvhat  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  is  a  question  pertaining  to 
the  laAv  of  negligence.  Time  will  not 
serve  to  discuss  the  subject  fully  but  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  OAvner  of  a 
motor  bus  Avho  transports  passengers  for 
hire  cannot  escape  liability  to  passengers 
for  the  negligence  of  himself  or  his  em¬ 
ployes  by  posting  a  sign,  seth  g.  cole. 

Counsel  to  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 


Demand  for  Baking 
Potatoes 

(Continued  from  Page  1095) 

close  in  the  drill  to  prevent  “hollow 
heart,”  if  possible,  and  the  vines  haAre 
been  dusted  and  dusted  and  then  dusted 
again  to  hold  off  blight  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  enable  the  vines  to  make  their 
full  growth. 

In  this  we  have  an  attempt  to  make  a 
good  crop  of  “bakers.”  That  means  the 
use  of  a  variety  noted  for  its  production 
of  starch,  a  soil  open  and  Avell  drained, 
a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and  vines  han¬ 
dled  and  protected  so  that  they  may  make 
a  full  or  normal  growth.  If  that  Avill  not 
produce  “baking”  potatoes  there  isn’t 
much  use  trying  to  do  it.  We  think  that 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  Avill  prove 
the  best  variety  for  this  purpose.  We  do 
not  think  Green  Mountain  is  noted  for 
its  “flavor.”  The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
large  and  of  very  high  quality  for  such  a 
big  tuber.  At  any  rate  the  demand  for 
superior  baking  potatoes  is  coming.  It 
is  small  at  first,  but  growing  larger.  Of 
course  direct  sale  is  needed  in  order  to 
get  Avliat  these  superior  potatoes  are 
worth.  They  cannot  be  dumped  into  the 
general  market  and  mixed  Avith  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  But  the  demand  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  met. 


Helen  Feeds  the  Calf 
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Life 

[The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  with  read¬ 
ers  is  like  a  human  life.  We  get  all  sorts 
of  stories  and  experiences.  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  us  that  our  readers  feel 
free  to  come  with  the  fullest  confidence 
for  help  or  suggestion.  As  has  often  been 
said,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the 
clergyman  see  and  hear  many  sides  of  life 
which  are  never  opened  to  most  people. 
We  feel  like  making  it  a  full  quartette  by 
adding  the  editor  to  this  list.  Surely 
many  of  the  flesh  and  blood  troubles,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  skeletons  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  closet,  are  brought  out  for  us  to  re¬ 
view.  Here  are  a  few  curious  things — 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  life :] 

A  Dog  Damages  a  Car 

Last  Sunday,  during  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm,  a  party  from  the  city  drove  into  a 
neighbor's  yard  for  protection.  My  dog 
happened  also  to  be  in  the  yard.  He  is 
afraid  of  thunder  and  as  they  drove  in 
he  jumped  on  the  hood  of  their  car.  Later 
when  they  got  out  of  the  car  he  jumped 
in,  as  the  occupants,  strangers,  took 
shelter  in  my  neighbor's  house.  After  the 
storm,  they  stopped  at  my  house  with 
the  dog.  I  asked  if  he  had  done  any 
damage  and  they  said  no. 

A  week  later  they  came  back  and  said 
that  the  dog  had  scratched  the  hood.  They 
claimed  they  wished  to  sell  the  car  in 
tw  or  three  months  and  that  this  would 
spoil  the  sale  of  the  car ;  that  it  would 
cost  $75  to  paint  the  car,  and  asked  me 
to  pay  $45.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or 
more  scratches  on  the  hood. 

The  car  is  a  Chevrolet  sedan,  at  least 
two  or  three  years  old.  The  fenders  need 
painting  badly.  The  body  is  not  new 
looking,  but  the  owner  claims  such  other 
marks  will  come  off.  The  fenders  are 
rusted  in  some  places  and  bent. 

I  regret  very  much  the  happening  and 
can  sympathize  with  the  car  owner,  but 
they  were  not  on  the  public  road ;  they 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  turn  in  for 
shelter,  and  both  people  and  dog  were 
frightened  by  the  storm.  The  car  would 
hardly  trade  in  on  a  new  car  for  $75,  and 
I  do  "not  feel  like  paying  for  new  paint 
that  would  make  it  a  better  sale.  The 
car  itself  was  not  damaged,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  one  place  was  marred.  H.  D. 

A  hard  question  to  answer.  Your  dog 
was  responsible  for  the  scratches.  No 
matter  where  the  damage  occurred  we 
should  feel  that  we  were  in  some  way 
bound  to  make  good.  We  do  not  think 
you  should  be  expected  to  pay  as  much 
as  this  party  demands.  The  car  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  need  of  renovating  and  the 
painting  and  repairs  will  give  it  new 
value.  It  would  seem  that  these  repairs 
would  have  been  necessary  even  if  your 
dog  had  never  seen  the  car.  If  such  a 
case  went  into  court  it  would  be  for  the 
jury  to  decide  the  damages.  We  think 
you  are  morally  responsible  for  some  part 
of  this  damage  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  $45. 

Troubles  of  a  City  Farmer 

In  Massachusetts  I  have  a  small  farm. 
I  am  not  able  to  live  there,  and  am  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  it,  but  in  the  meantime  I  have 
three  acres  of  hay  which  was  plowed  and 
sowed  to  clover  and  Timothy  live  years 
ago.  This  year  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  up  there  and  no  one  will  buy  it ;  they 
think  to  get  rid  of  it  I  will  have  to  give 
it  away  or  pay  their  price  to  have  it  cut. 
I  have  now  three  tons  in  the  barn,  it  lias 
been  there  three  years  and  no  one  will 
pay  me  the  price  I  paid  for  having  it 
cut,  which  was  $33.50.  I  hate  to  have 
these  people  beat  me,  and  to  have  to  give 
away  to  people  my  hard-earned  money. 
I  have  to  work  very  hard  daily  here  in 
New  York  and  cannot  get  ahead,  because 
that  place  costs  me  so  much  to  keep  it 
up.  I  had  cherries  this  year,  which  I 
had  to  give  away,  and  it  is  so  with  my 
apples.  If  I  should  decide  to  cut  that 
hay  would  it  injure  that  I  have  in  the 
barn  to  put  it  on  top  of  it,  and  is  the 
other  worth  anything  now?  I  have  been 
selling  at  $12  for  the  three  tons  stand¬ 
ing.  The  man  to  whom  I  sold  has  been 
laughing  at  me  because  he  got  it  so  cheap, 
but  he  would  not  pay  more.  I  thought 
if  I  could  not  sell  it  I  would  let  it  die 
on  the  ground.  How  would  that  affect 
the  crop  next  year?  s.  J.  M. 

This  woman’s  farm  experience  is  not  un¬ 
usual.  Such  a  farm  is  a  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  People  often  take  advantage  of 
the  owner.  The  hay  market  is  falling. 
There  has  been  a  large  crop  this  year,  al¬ 
though  the  weather  has  been  bad  for  get¬ 
ting  it  under  cover.  There  is  not  much 
hope  for  an  advance  in  price.  The  old 
hay  in  the  barn  is  probably  all  right  and 
the  new  hay  can  go  on  top  but  it  may 
not  pay  to  cut  it  under  the  circumstances. 
No  great  harm  will  be  done  by  letting  this 
year’s  crop  stand  and  die  on  the  ground. 
Next  Spring  this  dead  stuff  should  be 
burned  over  before  the  new  grass  starts. 
This  burning  will  not  hurt  next  year’s 
crop.  We  do  not  like  to  advise  burning 


good  hay  in  this  manner,  but  under  your 
circumstances  it  may  be  just  as  profitable 
to  do  so. 

A  Nuisance  of  Dogs 

Will  you  inform  me  what  the  laws 
are  in  New  York  State  in  regard  to  a 
public  nuisance  and  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  same  in  a  small 
village,  which  is  not  incorporated? 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  bought  the  old 
hotel  in  the  center  of  our  small  village, 
and  has  turned  this  property  into  a  dog 
kennel  consisting  of  50  dogs.  Many  of 
these  dogs  run  about  on  other  people’s 
property,  but  the  greatest  trouble  is  their 
terrible  barking  night  and  day.  The  peo¬ 
ple  here,  who  are  kept  awake  nights  with 
dozens  of  them  barking  at  once,  think 
they  have  some  rights,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  anything  can  be  done  about  this 
nuisance,  and  how  to  do  it?  a.  i. 

During  each  year  we  have  about  50 
questions  like  this  one.  Many  of  us  sleep 
so  soundly  that  barking  dogs  are  not  an 
annoyance.  With  many  nervous  people, 
such  noises  are  very  troublesome  and  are 
a  menace  to  health.  We  have  had  cases 
where  the  local  health  officer  was  able  to 
stop  this  trouble.  We  should  first  make 
complaint  to  him.  It  may  be  that  later 
you  will  be  forced  to  apply  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  If  there  are  several 
or  many  families  who  object  to  this,  we 
suggest  that  they  organize,  raise  a  fund, 
and  employ  a  good  lawyer  to  have  this 
nuisance  abated.  Of  course  a  dog  has 
certain  rights  under  the  law  and  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  howl  at  night,  but  the 
rights  of  man  should  overtop  those  of 
the  dog ! 

Experience  with  Auto  Hogs 

On  our  small  farms  here  we  raise  to¬ 
bacco,  corn  and  some  sweet  corn  which 
we  sell  on  the  road.  What  would  you  do 
in  this  case?  On  August  5  about  2:30 
in  the  afternoon  two  New  York  cars 
came  by  our  place  and  stopped  about  200 
ft.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  State  road 
and  entered  our  field  and  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  our  sweet  corn.  Our  neighbor 
and  his  wife  saw  them  go  in  the  field 
and  break  off  the  sweet  corn.  They  ran 
back  to  the  car  with  it  in  their  arms  and  | 
started  off  down  the  road.  He  got  in 
his  car,  chased  after  them  and  took  their 
number.  He  saw  the  sweet  corn  lying 
on  the  seat  of  their  car  and  came  over 
and  told  my  wife  about  it.  As  soon  as 
I  got  home  I  called  up  the  State  police 
at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  gave  them  the 
number  of  the  cars.  They  said  they  would 
keep  watch  of  them  if  they  came  back 
in  the  State.  They  said  that  as  it  was 
such  a  small  object  it  would  hardly  pay 
to  bother  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  making  people 
like  those  obey  the  law.  I  think  we  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  hard  struggle  enough  to  get 
along  without  being  robbed  directly.  I 
am  sending  you  the  numbers  of  these  two 
cars.  I  really  think  it  is  fair  that  every¬ 
body  should  know  who  they  are  and 
where  they  come  from.  Here  are  the 
numbers:  4-L-83-37  :  7-N-93-98. 

Connecticut.  Lawrence  jackson. 

We  print  these  numbers.  It  may  help 
others  to  identify  these  auto  hogs,  but 
we  fear  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  make 
them  pay.  Such  things  are  happening  all 
the  time.  These  petty  thieves  know  how 
to  get  away.  We  have  one  report  from  a 
farmer  who1  saw  such  a  crowd  jump  out 
of  a  car,  chase  a  flock  of  poultry  into  a 
field  corner,  take  half  a  dozen  hens  and 
wring  their  necks.  Off  they  went  with 
these  dead  hens.  In  another  case  a  farmer 
had  a  litter  of  small  pigs  in  a  pen  by  the 
road.  A  crowd  of  auto  hogs  stopped, 
shot  one  of  the  pigs,  stole  a  sack  from 
the  barn  and  carried  the  carcass  away. 
Hundreds  of  similar  cases  can  be  given. 
Once  in  a  while  they  are  caught,  but 
usually  they  get  away.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  farmers  are  organized  and  at  the  call 
all  turn  out  with  cars  and  chase  these 
rascals  down.  They  phone  ahead  and 
get  their  friends  to  head  off  the  escaping 
car.  Whenever  these  hogs  are  caught 
they  should  be  given  the  full  limit  of  “law 
or  a  licking.” 


“Where  were  you  boys  when  I  called 
for  you  to  help  me  an  hour  ago?”  asked 
Farmer  Jones  at  the  supper  table.  “I 
was  in  the  barn  settin’  a  hen,”  said  one. 
“And  I  was  in  the  loft  settin’  a  saw,” 
answered  another.  “I  was  in  grandma’s 
room  settin’  the  clock,”  came  from  the 
third  boy.  “I  was  up  in  the  pantry  set- 
tin’  a  trap,”  said  the  fourth.  “You’re  a 
fine  set !”  remarked  the  farmer.  “And 
where  were  you?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  youngest.  “I  was  on  the  doorstep 
settin’  still !”  was  the  reply. — The  Out¬ 
look. 
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Zinc  Insulated 

American 

Royal 

flnthony 

Fences 


Livestock  i9  protected;  crops  are  safe; 
when  you  use  good  fences.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  enabled  us  to  make  fences 
of  exactly  the  right  steel  insulated 
with  a  heavy  uniform  coating  of  zinc 
for  long  service. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “How  Fences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings.'' 

See  our  dealer  in  your  community 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  New  York  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  'Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


While  Prices  Are  Lowest 

STEAM  HEATING 
PLANT  $ 


Complete  for 
6-Room  House 

|  Hot  Water  Plants 
at  Similar  Savings 

The  steam  heating  plant,  at  the  exceptionally  jow  price  of 
only  S1 75.  includes  stx  radiators,  large  boiler,  pipes,  fittings 
and  asbestos.  Tools  loaned.  Blueprints  furnished  so  that 
even  the  most  inexperienced  can  easily  install  this  plant.  A 
SMALL  DEPOSIT  WILL  HOLD  ONE  OF  THESE  FINE 
HEATING  PLANTS  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY, 


Easy 

Payments 


Our  Catalog 
80  on  Request 
reight  Charges  Prepaid 


Modern  Bathroom  s57= 


Backed  bv  Our 
6-Year  Guarantee 


This  T3ea.ut.iful  3-piece  bath¬ 
room  set,  consisting  of  enam¬ 
eled  bathtub,  basin,  toilet  and 
trap  complete  with  nickel-piated 
fittings  at  only  $57.50.  ^ 

We  have  been,  established  in  New  York 
for  year’s  and  have  the  reputation  for 
carrying:  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stocks  of  plumbing  and  heat¬ 
ing  ‘supplies  ia  thb  city 


Hip  on  ppi  us  * uv  v-r v j 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.  !££ 

254  West  34ih  Street  New  York  City 


of  Pure  Wool  Worsted  for 
Hand  Knitting  —  also  Rug 
Yarns  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
50c.  4  oz.  skein.  Orders  sent 
C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for 
free  samples.  Ask  about 
our  WOOL  blankets. 

Concord  Worsted  Mills 
W.  Concord,  New  Hampshire 


\  r  • _ .•  t  ir  ^  1  'vr  „  „  „  for  sale  by  manu" 

V  lfgin  Wool  I  &rn  facturer  at  bargaiu- 
Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Wanted-DELCO  PLANT  32-Volt  Ruminerfield,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  +0  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good,  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
lOfe  Fountain  Ave. ,  It,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 


Before  You  Buy  a 

Single  Action  Harrow 

Investigate  the 

Clark 


Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  many  desirable 
features  you  should  know  about.  The  disks — - 
not  the  horses — carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine.  No  tongue  truck  needed.  Gangs  are 
reversible:  they  throw  the  soil  in  or  out.  Ex¬ 
tension  type  for  general  field  work  and  or¬ 
chard  tillage — 2  harrows  in  one.  Heat  treat¬ 
ed  disks  have  edges  forged  sharp — a  Clark 
“Cutaway”  process  which  makes  them  cut 
finer,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer — they  won’t 
crack,  bend  or  chip.  Clark  “Cutaway”  har¬ 
rows  are  furnished  ready  to  use — no  extras 
such  as  weight  pans  to  buy.  Free:  Catalog 
and  valuable  book  “Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
Send  Coupon. 


'THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW'CO” . 

33  Main  St.,  Higganum.  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . . 

Address  . 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Potato  Storage  in  Cellar 

We  have  just  moved  into  a  rather  large 
country  house  with  a  very  large  cellar 
(dirt  floor)  and  all  the  neighbors  tell 
me  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  fruit  or 
vegetables  of  any  kind  without  their  be¬ 
ing  frozen.  I  have  no  furnace,  but  if  I 
obtained  one  would  that  make  it  warm 
enough?  The  people  all  around  here 
bank  around  the  walls  in  the  Fall  with 
manure.  Aside  from  being  so  dirty,  after 
thj  heating  process  is  over,  I  cannot  see 
what  good  that  can  do  except  to  hold  the 
fi*ost.  A.  A.  o. 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  T. 

From  our  own  experience  with  fur¬ 
naces  we  should  suspect  that  the  cellar 
might  be  kept  too  warm  and  that  you 
might  need  to  board  off  one  end  for  use 
as  a  storage  cellar.  That  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  Winter,  the  tightness  of 
the  cellar  and  so  on.  Straw  is  good  to 
bank  around  the  house.  Pile  it  up  over  the 
sill  so  that  there  will  be  no  cold  air 
blowing  into  the  cellar  from  holes  be¬ 
tween  the  cellar  wall  and  the  frame  of 
the  house.  If  you  make  the  cellar  tight 
you  will  be  surprised  how  warm  you  can 
keep  it,  and  also  how  much  warmer  the 
house  above  it  will  be.  H.  B.  T. 


Standard  Small  Fruits 

I  expect  to  set  out  several  acres  of  ber¬ 
ries  this  Fall.  From  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  comments  of  others  I  have  se¬ 
lected  the  following.  Will  you  correct 
or  revise  my  list?  Latham  red  raspber¬ 
ry,  Cumberland  black  raspberry,  Eldora¬ 
do  blackberry,  Dunlap  strawberry,  Early 
Richmond  cherry.  What  fertilizer  would 
you  use  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
planting?  _  €.  M.  L. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Your  selection  is  good.  Latham  is  hard 
to  improve  upon  and  Eldorado  is  the 
best  among  blackberries.  Cumberland  is 
a  good  blackcap,  but  so  is  Plum  Farmer 
and  better  in  some  sections.  The  Dunlap 
strawberry  is  a  standard  kind  but  the 
Premier  is  worth  considering  in  its  place. 
The  Montmorency  cherry  is  superior  to 
Early  Richmond  unless  it  is  earliness  you 
are  after.  If  you  can  get  manure  use  it, 
otherwise  you  must  fall  back  on  a  high- 
grade  complete  commercial  fertilizer. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


A  Promising  Root  Stock  for 
the  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

Most  fruit  growers  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vigorous  hardy  root  stock  for 
all  of  our  cultivated  fruits.  No  new  de¬ 
velopments,  however,  have  appeared  for 
many  years  in  the  way  of  better  root 
stocks  for  peaches  in  the  East.  The  old 
recommendation  has  been  to  secure  so- 
called  wild  pits  from  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Such  pits 
are  largely  collected  from  trees  that  are 
scattered  through  the  small  holdings  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  mountains.  The 
fruits  are  usually  small  in  type  but.  there 
is  no  distinct  wild  American  species  ot 
peach  used  for  propagation.  The  peach 
was  introduced  to  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  by  way  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards 
and  to  Virginia  by  the  English. 

The  wild  pits  gathered  for  propaga¬ 
tion  are  very  variable  in  type  and  un¬ 
questionably  represent  a  wide  range  in 
individual  vigor,  hardiness  and  value  as 
stocks.  Peach  yellows  occurs  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous.  re¬ 
gions  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
The  evidence  in  New  Jersey  is  against 
any  spread  of  peach  yellows  by  means  of 
the  pits ;  nevertheless  it  becomes  a  de¬ 
vitalizing  factor  to  the  tree. 

The  supply  of  so-called  w7ild  pits  has 
been  almost  entirely  cut  off  during  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  in  the  past  and  some 
nurserymen  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
such  pits  as  Elberta.  The  Elberta,  how¬ 
ever,  is  somewhat  susceptible  to  so-called 
collar-rot  and  injury  to  the  trunk  just 
at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Such 
injuries  were  quite  prevalent  through 
eastern  peach  districts  from  about  190b 
to  1915.  Similar  injuries  are  likely  to 
occur  again  when  open  variable  Winters 
like  1913  reoccur. 

Beginning  in  1921  peaches  of  three 
varieties — Elberta,  Belle  and  J.  H.  Hale, 
were  propagated  upon  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent  root  stocks  and  placed  in  test  or¬ 
chards  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
Among  the  stocks  chosen  for  study  was 
the  variety  Muir  which  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  commercially  in  California. 
Should  such  a  root  stock  prove,  valuable 
an  adequate  supply  of  seed  or  pits  would 
be  immediately  available. 

From  the  start  the  J .  H.  Hale  trees 
propagated  upon  Muir  seedlings  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  uniform  and  vigorous.  This 
characteristic  has  continued  for  six  years 
in  the  test  orchards  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  trees  upon  Muir  seedling  roots  are 
distinctly  better  than  the  trees  that  were 
propagated  upon  seedlings  from  the  so- 


called  wild  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
pits. 

Elberta  trees  propagated  upon  Muir 
seedling  roots  have  also  made  a  uniform 
and  vigorous  growth.  The  Muir  roots 
have  not  been  subjected  to  any  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  Winters  while  under  test  in  New 
jersey  from  1921  to  1927,  yet  the  period 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  normal  for  the 
region.  Nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  in 
the  East  might  therefore  well  give  Muir 
a  trial  as  a  root-stock  for  the  J.  H.  Hale 
and  Elberta  varieties  of  peaches. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Five  women  perished 
Aug.  15  when  several  tenements  in  St. 
James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada,  were 
burned. 

Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  wife  of  the 
head  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  died 
Aug.  14  in  a  hospital  at  Shelby,  Mich., 
of  burns  received  in  an  oil  container  ex¬ 
plosion  that  also  indirectly  resulted  in  the 
death  of  her  father.  Robert  Candy,  82,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  accident  occurred 
at  the  Wheeler  Summer  home  at  Little 
Point  Sable,  Mich.  A  large  drum  of 
gasoline  near  which  Mrs.  Wheeler  was 
working  exploded,  igniting  her  clothing. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  fled  into  a  living-room 
where  her  father,  who  recently  suffered 
a  severe  heart  attack,  was  reclining  on 
a  couch.  At  sight  of  hi§.  daughter,  her 
clothing  aflame.  Candy  arose,  clutched  at 
his  heart  and  toppled  over  dead. 

George  W.  Roth  of  Monaca,  Pa.,  pilot, 
and  his  passenger,  died  without  being 
able  to  unstrap  themselves  from  their 
seats  Aug.  14,  when  their  plane  exploded 
in  midair  and  dived  into  the  Ohio  River 
near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Three  persons  were  drowned  Aug.  14 
when  two  boats  capsized  during  a  squall 
on  Lake  Erie,  off  Willow  Beach,  near 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  Two  others  were 
rescued  when  a  sixth  of  the  party  swam 
to  shore  and  got  assistance. 

Nine  men  operating  two  automobiles 
swooped  down  upon  a  group  of  20  seated 
on  a  store  porch  at  Edge  Ilill  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Aug.  14,  robbed  their  victims 
of  $3,000  in  money  and  jewelry  and  es¬ 
caped.  The  hold-up  took  place  in  front 
of  the  business  place  of  Nicholas  Marone, 
the  center  of  the  community,  and  a  popu¬ 
lar  gathering  place. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  since  its  formation,  more 
than  a  quarter-century  ago,  as  the  world’s 
first  “billion  dollar”  company,  died  in  his 
home,  1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Aug.  15.  Mr.  Gary,  recognized  leader  of 
the  steel  and  iron  industries,  would  have 
been  81  in  October. 

A  sudden  undertow  in  Lake  Michigan 
Aug.  15  swept  four  persons  to  death  and 
imperiled  nine  who  were  saved  by  life 
guards.  Yernon  Schives,  nine,  and  Emil 
Scharje,  20,  drowned  at  Chicago,  while 
at  Milwaukee  Leslie  Gossen  lost  his  life 
trying  to  rescue  his  nephew,  John  Hall, 
13,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  who  also  was  drowned. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  the  Chicago  packer, 
died  in  London,  England,  Aug.  16,  aged 
64.  When  his  father  died,  25  years  ago, 
he  inherited  a  fortune  estimated  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Changes  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions,  and  deflation  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  wasted  this  huge  fortune, 
and  a  final  blow  was  the  recent  trouble 
in  the  grain-handling  department  of  the 
firm.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Armour’s  per¬ 
sonal  losses  were  very  large.  He  had 
given  largely  to  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zations. 

Tlie  New  England  School  and  Institute 
of  Co-operative  Marketing,  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  to  assemble  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  met  at  Storrs, 
Aug.  16,  for  a  four-day  session  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  institute  in¬ 
cludes  Professor  I.  G.  Davis,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College ;  A.  W.  McKay, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange ;  Clifford  E. 
Hough,  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation.  and  F.  O.  Minor,  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers’  Association. 

WASHINGTON.- — Panama  Canal  au¬ 
thorities  are  experimenting  with  dyed 
gasoline  to  prevent  use  of  government 
stores  on  unauthorized  “joy  rides.”  .  By 
adding  one  gallon  of  green  dye,  a  decided 
color  can  be  given  to  1,500  gallons  of 
gasoline  without  injuring  its  quality  as 
fuel.  The  green  color  makes  official  gas¬ 
oline  identifiable. 

Travel  and  foreign  loans  have  become 
more  important  in  determining  American 
international  economic  relations  than  the 
once  dominant  matter  of  balance  of  trade, 
a  report  issued  Aug.  15  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  shows.  Our  favorable 
trade  balance  in  1926,  the  year  covered  in 
the  report  was  $377,000,000.  But  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  abroad  are  estimated  to  have 
spent  $761,000,000.  American  under¬ 
writers  floated  $1,319,000,000  in  foreign 
securities  and  there  were  $330,000,000  of 
new  American  foreign  investments  of 
other  kinds.  To  offset  these  figures  for¬ 
eign  tourists  spent  $115,000,000  here 
and  foreigners  had  on  deposit  in  Ameri¬ 
can  banks  $1,443,000,000.  Our  net 


growth  as  a  creditor  nation — since  much 
of  these  deposits  was  used  to  pay  off  for¬ 
eign  loans — was  $557,000,000.  The  divi¬ 
dend  on  American  investments  abroad 
was  $678,000,000.  The  report  of  Ray 
Hall,  Assistant  Chief  Finance  and  In¬ 
vestment  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  shows  there 
has  been  no  let  up  in  the  smuggling  of 
liquors  into  the  United  States.  It  says 
$40,000,000  in  liquor  imports  came  in 
from  Canada  and  other  countries.  That 
is  the  same  amount  reported  for  1924  and 
for  1925. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  27-Sept.  10. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Champlain  Valley 
Fair,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  3-10.  —  Provincial  Exhibition, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Sept.  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-8. — Maine  State  Fair,  Lewis¬ 
ton. 

Sept.  5-10. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De- 
trit,  Mich. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  5-10. — Virginia  Fair,  Staunton. 

Sept.  5-10. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Rochester  Exposition, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Spokane  Interstate  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Interstate  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  • —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  tlie  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  August  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  ot  Fruit  Trees,  Beriy  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

“  Grown  in  Vermont ,  IVe  Hardy ” 


OTD  I  U/DC9D  V  Dl  1UTQ  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

O  I  nAnDLiltil  rLAillO  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


LEADING 

VARIETIES 


Pot-grown  plants  ready  Aug.  15th  and  later;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Seed 

Wheat 

produces  bigger  crops 
of  better  quality 

Proved  for  28  years  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Eight  fine  varieties— Smootfh- 
Ciialf  and  Bearded  types.  Our  Seed 
Wheat — grown  on  the  rich  soils  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County — has  plumpness  and 
vigor.  Cleaned  and  recleaned  by 
special  modern  machinery.  Packed  in 
new  grain  bags. 

Priced  right. 

New  Seed  Wheat  Book  FREE 

Written  especially  for  wheat  farmers 
by  folks  who  know  wheat.  Explains 
why  it  costs  only  60c  to  70c  an  acre  to 
change  to  Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat. 
Write  for  your  copy. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  inc. 

Landisville,  (Lancaster  Co.,)  Penna. 


Buy 

Safely 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you 
buy  are  true-to-name.  It  remains 
on  the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You 
take  no  chances. 

To  get  fruit  next  year,  plant 
this  Fall.  Write  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
141  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  Tt.  Y. 

( Established  1880) 

KELLYS' 

True  io  Name  Fruit  Trees 


FUR-FISH-GAME 

This  magazine  is  now  one  of 
real  PLEASURE  AND  PRO¬ 
FIT,  being  an  old  publication 
with  change  of  name  and  en¬ 
larged  by  none  other  than  A. 
R.  Harding,  whose  years  of 
experience  is  making  it  the 
most  talked  of  and  fastest 
growing  in  the  field  of  snorts 
—containing  80  to  100  pages, 
stories  and  articles  on  HUNT¬ 
ING,  FISHING,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  etc.,  each  issue  well 
illustrated  with  departments: 
The  Gun  Rack;  Dogs;  Fur 
Raising;  Roots  and  Herbs; 
Auto-Travel  and  Camp;  Fish 
and  Tackle;  Woodcraft;  Tlie 
Fur  Markets;  The  Trap  Line; 
The  Question  Box. 

Published  monthly  S2.00  a  year:  25  cents  copy.  On 
sale  at  news  stands. 

Special  Get  Acquainted  Offer 
Balance  of  This  Year  (4  months)  Only  35  Cents 

FUR-FISH-GAME 

182  East  Lone  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID.FRE1GHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

12  Hollyhocks  $lf$ 


2  Each  of  Pink, *  1 

Rose,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson,  Maroon 
For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Mertesuia,  Hardy 
Lupine,  Giant  Mallow,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Anemone,  Hardy  Aster,  Sweet  William  and  over 
100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
All  Varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sowell 
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600 

6.000 

1.000  or  More 

Cabbage . 

So© 

*1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

6  5© 

a.  no 

8.50 

3.00 

Celery . 

50c 

1.85 

‘2.75 

2.50 

Brussel  Sprouts . 
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1.50 
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2.25 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Layering  Raspberries 

There  have  been  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  propagating  black  and  purple 
raspberries  of  late.  The  following  note 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  answer : 

Black  raspberries  and  most  purple 
raspberries  are  propagated  by  tip  layer¬ 
ing.  lied  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
some  of  the  purple  raspberries  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  means  of  suckers  or  root  cut¬ 
tings. 

The  best  time  for  tip  layering,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  S.  Shoemaker,  is  when  the  tip 
portions  have  lengthened  out  in  snaky 
fashion  and  have  become  somewhat  curled 
and  nearly  leafless. 

The  tips  often  become  quite  bluish  in 
color,  but  some  years  the  change  in  color 
does  not  develop  unt  1  too  late  for  layer¬ 
ing.  Experiments  indicate  that  lengthening 
of  the  tip  portions  of  the  plant  is  as  good 
a  guide  to  the  best  time  for  layering  as 
any.  Layering  generally  begins  in  mid- 
August  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  in  early  September  in  the  northern 
part. 

Often  the  long  canes  bend  to  the 
ground,  the  tips  become  covered  with  soil 
and  take  root.  Many  good  plants  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  but  more  care  is 
required  if  a  large  percentage  of  the  tips 
are  to  root  properly.  For  commercial 
purposes  it  is  advisable  to  cultivate  the 
plantation  thoroughly  just  before  layer¬ 
ing  the  tips. 

Several  methods  of  layering  were  tried. 
Better  results  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  spade  or  dibble  than  by  plowing  a 
furrow,  although  plowing  is  probably  the 
more  expedient  on  a  large  scale.  Two  or 
three  inches  of  soil  makes  a  satisfactory 
covering,  the  depth  varying  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  soil.  The  tips,  under  favorable 
conditions  become  well  rooted  by  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  and  usually  are 
left  attached  to  the  parent  plant  over 
A  Vi  liter. 


Storing-  Celery 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  on  build¬ 
ing  a  cold  storage  for  keeping  celery  ?  I 
am  thinking  of  erecting  a  building  40xS0 
ft.  IIow  high  should  I  make  it.  and  what 
kind  of  walls  and  roof  will  be  best  to 
use?  What  should  the  temperature  be? 

Ravenna,  Ohio.  L-  v- 

Celery  is  usually  stored  in  cellars 
where  the  temperature  is  low  and  the 
humidity  high  enough  to  keep  the  celery 
from  wilting.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  plant  the  celery  in  a  layer  of  soil,  and 
to  keep  the  soil  moist  by  watering  dur¬ 
ing  the  storage  season.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  you  can  afford  to  go  into  elabo¬ 
rate  construction  for  celery  alone.  If 
you  plan  to  use  chemical  cold  storage 
you  had  best  got  in  touch  with  some  of 
the  reliable  refrigerating  concerns  and  get 
technical  help.  There  is  no  surer  way 
to  go  wrong  than  to  try  to  build  the  plant 
without  good  assistance.  H.  b.  t. 


Hardy  Peaches 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  yellow 
and  white  peaches  that  are  strictly  hardy 
in  the  bud?  Varieties  such  as  Rochester 
I  can  get  a  crop  almost  every  year,  but 
the  Elberta  variety  seems  to  be  too  tender 
in  the  bud.  I  should  like  to  know  of  va¬ 
rieties  that  come  about  the  same  season 
as  the  Elberta  but  which  are  hardy. 

St.  Catherines,  Out.  l.  m.  s. 

Rochester  is  one  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
and  Elberta  is  relatively  tender.  Elberta 
has  become  the  great  commercial  variety 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  one  of  them  is 
not  hardiness.  It  is  a  surprise  to  many 
when  they  hear  a  statement  such  as  L. 
M.  S.  has  made,  yet  it  is  quite  true. 
Rochester  will  succeed  where  many  other 
kinds  will  fail.  Crosby,  too,  is  hardy  in 
the  bud.  and  so  are  South  Haven,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Champion  and  Greensboro.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  combine  hardiness,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  market  value.  The 
nearest  to  Elberta  season  among  attrac¬ 
tive  yellow  varieties  which  are  also  hardy 
are  the  varieties  of  the  Crawford  group, 
yet  they  lack  high  yield  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  habits.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Cedar  Trees  Injured  by  Lice 

I  have  a  number  of  15-year-old  cedar 
trees  on  my  place  that  have  been  blighted 
iu  the  past  few  weeks,  and  in  inspecting 
them  yesterday  I  found  a  great  many 
bugs  on  them ;  specimens  enclosed.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  save  the  trees 
not  already  affected?  w.  J.  H. 

Rrightwaters,  N.  Y. 

The  “bugs”  which  W.  ,T.  II.  finds  so 
abundant  on  his  cedar  trees  are  lady-bird 
beetles,  both  larvre  and  pupae.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  cedar  trees  had 


been  covered  with  plant  lice,  for  the 
lady-bird  beetles  live  only  on  plant  lice, 
and  for  that  reason  are  among  our  most 
beneficial  insects. 

This  has  been  a  year  for  all  kinds  of 
plant  lice,  or  aphids,  on  all  kinds  of 
plants — weeds  as  well  as  cultivated 
plants.  Fortunately,  lady-bird  beetles, 
syrphus  flies,  and  many  parasites  have 
been  present  also  doing  heroic  work  in 
destroying  the  aphids.  The  aphids  have 
done  most  of  their  damage  now  and  are 
gradually  disappearing.  If  the  cedar 
trees  had  been  sprayed  earlier  with  nico¬ 
tine  and  soap  the  aphids  could  have  been 
held  in  check.  It  is  apparently  too  late 
now.  G.  w.  H. 


Missouri  Notes 

Almost  daily  some  new  Gladiolus  comes 
forth  in  my  trial  plot  to  make  its  bow 
into  a  world  that  knows  it  only  by  name. 
What  is  more  fascinating  than  this,  to  go 
forth  in  the  coolness  and  quietness  of  the 
first  light  through  paths  bordered  by  dew¬ 
laden  grass  to  that  spot  where  a  gay 
party  of  bright  colors  on  tall  spikes  smile 
a  greeting?  “Any  new  debutantes  this 
morning?”  you  ask  and  lo,  a  maiden  in 
rich  yellow  nods  modestly  and  you  hear 
announced,  Miss  Gold.  And  there  you 
recognize  Albania  by  her  spotless  shining 
white  and  her  mate,  Carmen  Sylva,  and 
here  is  charming  Opalescent  and  cut- 
and-come-again  Los  Angeles,  the  blushing 
Jewell,  the  dusky  Fire  Ribbon,  the  scarlet 
Searlano,  the  newly  gazetted  Capt.  Boyn¬ 
ton  in  lavender  uniform  and  ah,  who  is 
this  in  exquisite  costume,  Byron  L.  Smith 
of  long  established  reputation.  And  here 
is  a  group  of  yellow  beauties,  rivals  of 
Gold,  Golden  Measure  on  the  tallest 
spikes  of  all  and  every  one  straight  as 
though  too  proud  to  bend  a  neck.  And 
so  you  pass  along  with  eyes  alight  and 
smiling  at  this  prodigal  array  of  loveli¬ 
ness  and  knowing  not  where  to  crown 
the  queen  of  all.  There  are  other  con¬ 
testants  of  high  degree  yet  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  from  the  mysterious  depths  of 
these  rows.  Modest  Gladiolus,  it  will 
never  come  forth  in  the  garish  day  but 
only  in  the  hush  and  darkness  of  the 
night  does  it  assume  the  robes  in  which 
to  display  its  charms  in  the  morning 
light.  As  it  comes  forth  in  the  morning 
so  does  it  retire  at  night. 

This  generally  cool  Summer  with  un¬ 
wanted  rains  is  most  favorable  for  the 
world  of  flowers.  I  have  never  seen 
lusher  growth  for  midsummer.  The 
Dahlias  are  shooting  up  and  calling  for 
stakes,  the  Asters  are  making  buds  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  an  enemy  and  the  Zin¬ 
nias  are  showing  some  six-inch  blooms. 
Never  have  I  had  such  good  beds  of  per¬ 
ennial  plants.  All  the  seeds  responded 
with  a  generous  stand  except  the  stub¬ 
born  Scabiosa  Caucasica  that  I  have  been 
vainly  trying  for  several  years  to  include 
among  my  flowers.  Achillea  The  Pearl  is 
a  sheet  of  white,  the  Platyeodon  or  bal¬ 
loon  flower  never  stops  blooming  nor 
does  its  companion,  the  Gaillardia  though 
cumbered  with  many  seed  balls. 

Delphinium  Belladonna  holds  aloft  its 
pale  blue  flowers,  young  Shasta  daisies 
are  blooming  precociously,  a  screen  of 
Golden  Glow  seven  feet  high  is  a  glitter 
of  yellow,  the  Petunia  beds  are  a  blaze 
of  color  and  a  solitary  Tritoma  can  be 
seen  from  afar  holding  high  its  fiery 
torch.  But  all  these  are  merely  outriders 
for  the  chariot  of  the  Cleopatra  among 
flowers,  the  Gladiolus.  Her  rule  through 
midsummer  is  supreme  and  unchallenged. 
She  has  no  rivals  or  even  imitators. 

Moore’s  and  Campbell’s  early  grapes 
have  come  and  gone  and  still  Concord  is 
not  ripe.  Frost  and  rains  interfering  with 
pollination  have  cut  the  State  fruit  crop 
short.  There  were  few  good  clusters  of 
Campbell’s ;  many  more  of  Moore’s.  I 
should  like  to  try  a  Campbell  grafted  on 
a  wild  stock ;  there  is  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement,  we  are  told.  Who  will  put 
grafted  vines  on  the  market?  There  was 
a  rush  for  peaches  with  supply  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  Our  nine  trees  of  the  Hale 
did  fairly  well  with  an  average  of  $2.50 
per  tree,  not  so  large  as  last  year  in  size 
of  fruit.  I  note  that  July  is  the  danger 
month  for  late  peaches.  Sprayed  faith¬ 
fully  during  Spring  the  deadly  worm  in¬ 
vades  them  in  July,  leaving  a  telltale 
clot  of  gum  that  gives  notice  that  all 
prior  work  has  been  in  vain. 

The  big  Jefferis  apple  trees  unexpected¬ 
ly  came  up  with  the  heaviest  crop  they 
ever  bore,  10  to  15  bushels  to  the  tree. 
This  variety  has  no  superior  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  eating  and  cooking  apple  and  its  fine 
quality  combined  with  little  competition 
gives  it  almost  a  monopoly  of  our  local 
market.  Grocerymen  telephone  for  more 
bushels  even  till  late  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  make  easy  our  labor  of  har¬ 
vesting.  These  trees  were  14  years  old 
before  they  began  to  bear  good  crops  and 
several  times  were  perilously  near  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  ax.  Stayman  has  a  fair  crop 
as  has  King  David,  a  most  reliable  apple. 
Kinnaird’s  Choice  is  also  full  laden.  The 
Early  Transparent  and  Harvest  had  a 
100-per  cent  crop  and  the  limbs  of  the 
Jonathan  need  props.  l.  r.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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FAMOUS 


PULVERIZER 


Save  Money  On  Fall  Seeding 


E 


This  pulverizer  will  save  money  for  you  on 
fall  seeding  in  three  ways. 

1.  It  saves  power  and  labor  because  one  op¬ 
eration  each  with  disc  harrow  and  pulverizer 
will  put  a  plowed  field  in  shape  for  the  drill. 

2.  It  saves  at  least  one-third  cf  the  time  you 
would  take  with  other  tools  to  fit  the  same 
seed  bed. 

3.  It  saves  by  giving  a  firm,  moist,  mellow 
soil  in  which  ALL  the  seed  will  sprout  and 
get  a  good  stand  before  winter  comes. 

This  tool  will  help  you  raise  your  crop  for 
less  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  right 
on  your  own  farm. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 
Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Black  Hawk  Planters 
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APEX-GALVANIZEd 

roofing 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  New  York 


Fr  JOHNSON’S 
FOOT  SOAP^ 
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ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN.  PERSPIRING  FEET 
2S  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 


Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30lta  St.,  New  York 
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5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

New  Jersey  is  shipping  liberally  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  is  supplying  the  Philadelphia 
market  with  practically  all  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  needed  by  the  trade.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  season  is  rapidly  approaching  peak 
movement,  while  Long  Island,  Colorado, 
Minnesota  and  Missouri  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  daily  around  50  carloads  each.  The 
market  has  been  irregular.  Early  in  the 
week  the  tendency  was  decidedly  down¬ 
ward,  but  recently  a  reaction  caused 
prices  to  advance  slightly,  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  selling  .$2.25  to  $2.75  per  150-lb. 
sack.  The  acreage  of  certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  greatly  increased  in 
Maine  and  Prince  Edward  Island  this 
year,  and  the  prospects  have  been  very 
good  for  an  excellent  crop.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato  production  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  are  shipping  quite  liber¬ 
ally,  but  prices  are  holding  up  fairly  well, 
Georgia  sweets  averaging  $5  a  barrel,  and 
North  Carolina  stock  sold  generally  $4  to 
84.50  a  barrel.  Sweet  corn  continues  to 
be  in  very  good  demand  at  $3.50  to  $4 
per  100  ears  for  Pennsylvania  stock, 
while  beets  and  carrots  are  a  little  strong¬ 
er  at  3  to  3%c  bunch  for  beets  and  cut 
carrots  sold  $1.25  per  bushel.  Lettuce 
was  plentiful.  Over  65  carloads  were  of¬ 
fered  on  the  fifteenth,  many  of  them  from 
New  York  State,  but  California  and  Col¬ 
orado  were  well  represented.  California 
Iceberg  type  ranged  $3  to  $4  a  crate  of 
four  to  five  dozen  heads,  while  York  State 
Big  Boston  averaged  about  a  dollar  a 
crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Peas  weakened 
under  liberal  supplies,  but  prices  were  up 
to  $3  a  bushel  for  the  York  State  product, 
and  Colorado  crates  of  45  lbs.  ranged  $6 
to  $6.50  a  crate.  Onions  closed  firm  at 
$2  to  $2.15  per  100  lbs.  for  Massachu- 
settes  stock,  and  $2.40  to  $2.50  for  best 
middle-western  onions.  Cantaloupes  make 
up  a  good  proportion  of  the  fruit  arriving. 
The  New  Jersey  season  has  just  started, 
but  western  cantaloupe  fill  the  market, 
and  the  heavy  supplies  move  slowly  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  standard  crate  of  45 
melons.  Peaches  are  also  holding  a  good 
deal  of  interest  of  the  trade.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  good,  Delaware  Hiley  Belles 
in  bushels  selling  for  $2.75  and  Carmans, 
the  main  variety  at  present,  selling  $1.25 
to  $2  per  six-basket  carrier.  Blackber¬ 
ries  were  in  good  supply  at  $3  to  $4  a 
crate.  Apples  have  been  slowly  declining 
in  price,  but  movement  on  good  stock  lias 
been  fairly  good,  with  many  new  varieties 
for  the  season  being  added  during  the  past 
week.  Gravensteins  have  been  selling 
$1.50  a  bushel  and  Wealthys  $1.15  to 
$1.35  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  are  somewhat  lighter,  only 
22,488  cases  being  received  for  the  week 
compared  with  29,450  cases  for  the  week 
previous.  Prices  have  gradually  worked 
upward  and  desirable  qualities  were  kept 
well  cleaned  up,  extra  firsts  selling  at  34c 
and  firsts  in  new  cases  at  31c  a  dozen. 
Firsts  in  used  cases  were  quoted  at  30c 
and  seconds  sold  rather  slowly  at  24  to 
25c.  Total  receipts  of  eggs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  January  1  is  officially  re¬ 
ported  at  1,163,670  cases  compared  with 
1.146,000  cases  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Cold  storage  holdings  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  342,350 
cases  With  more  coming  out  than  goiug 
into  storage.  The  total  holdings  for  26 
cities  about  the  middle  of  August  were 
7.140.180  cases,  a  decrease  for  the  week 
of  about  118,582  cases.  For  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  nearly  2,000  cases  were 
added  to  the  holdings,  which  were  around 
6,500,000  cases,  the  total  in  the  26  cities. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  light,  and 
the  market  was  generally  quiet.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks  worked  out  at  28  to 
29c,  with  mixed  colors  about  lc  a  lb. 
under.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorn 
fowl  averaged  about  20c.  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  topped  the  broiler  market  at  32 
to  34c  for  those  weighing  3  lbs.  or  over, 
with  smaller  Rocks  ranging  downward  to 
28c.  Other  broilers  sold  within  the  range 
of  26  to  31c  as  to  size  and  quality.  Old 
roosters  worked  out  around  18c  a  lb.,  and 
young  White  Pekin  ducks  averaged  19c. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  fine  heavy 
fowl,  and  the  market  was  firm,  with 
prices  advancing  slightly,  barreled  stock 
5  lbs.  or  over  selling  26  to  28c,  3  to  3% 
lbs.  averaged  23c  and  small  stock  sold  as. 
low  as  18c  a  lb.  Light-weight  fowl  were* 
quiet.  It  was  a  buyer’s  market  for  fresh 
killed  broilers,  nearby  broilers  packed  in 
barrels  working  out  at  32  to  34c.  Old 
roosters  were  scarce  and  the  market  was 
firm,  prices  ranging  16  to  20c  a  lb.  Duck¬ 
lings  were  plentiful  and  the  demand  was 
slow  at  24c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  selling  slowly.  Offer¬ 
ings  were  only  moderate,  but  they  were 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
trade:  Light  offerings  of  straw  were  re¬ 
ported,  but  the  market  held  about  steady. 
No.  1  Timothy  hay  moved  at  $19  to  $20 
a  ton,  No.  2  at  $18,  while  best  light  clover 
mixed  was  quoted  at  $17  to  $17.50  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  held  at  $19  to  $20  and  wheat 
straw  ranged  $13  to  $14  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


A  Glance  at  the  Markets 

Greater  activity  and  higher  prices  for 
many  farm  products  featured  the  agricul¬ 
tural  markets  during  the  week.  Wheat 
prices  were  sharply  higher ;  corn  prices 
went  to  new  high  levels,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  were  firm  to  higher.  The  hay  crop 
this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  Prospects  are  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  good  outlet  for  finished  light  steers 
at  Chicago.  Strictly  choice  heavy  steers 
were  also  wanted,  but  few  arrived  during 
the  past  week.  An  expanded  supply  of 
medium  and  good  grade  1.100  to  1,350-lb. 
steers  sold  on  a  peddling  basis  for  $12.50 
downward.  All  grades  of  yearlings,  how¬ 
ever,  sold  better  than  comparable  grades 
of  heavyweights  with  the  exception  of 
strictly  choice  kinds. 

Hog  receipts  were  smaller  than  a  week 
earlier  at  11  large  markets,  although  in 
view  of  the  smaller  demand  offerings  were 
regarded  as  being  too  liberal.  Average 
weights  were  heavier  as  the  supply  of 
butchers  scaling  over  300  lbs.  and  heavy 
corn-fed  packing  sows  increased.  Sheep 
and  lamb  supplies  increased  at  11  princi¬ 
pal  markets,  but  an  active  demand  forced 
an  advance  of  25  to  50c  in  slaughter 
lambs. 

Trading  in  butter  was  active  with  grad¬ 
ual  advances  of  prices  to  higher  levels. 
Despite  the  firmness,  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  current  advances  were  not  basi¬ 
cally  sound.  Cheese  markets  continued 
firm,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  higher 
prices.  Supplies  from  primary  points 
were  limited,  dealers  were  inclined  to 
make  no  concessions,  and  there  was  a  les¬ 
sening  of  active  interest  among  buyers. 
Egg  markets  remained  firm  with  higher 
prices  on  practically  all  grades.  A  con¬ 
tinued  strong  storage  movement  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Poultry  pxfices  advanced  with 
cool  weather  and  a  good  demand. 

Wheat  prices  made  sharp  advances  as 
a  result  of  light  frosts  in  parts  of  the 
Canadian  prairie  provinces  and  reports 
of  further  rust  damage  to  United  States 
Spring  wheat.  Considerable  of  the  Spring- 
wheat  crop  is  past  the  danger  stage  from 
rust  but  there  are  sections  where  damage 
may  still  occur.  The  Spring  wheat  crop 
is  expected  to  be  about  93,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  last  year’s  production,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  supply  of  all  wheat  about 
851,000,000  bushels  against  833,000,000 
bushels  last  season. 

Continued  slow  progress  of  the  corn 
crop  forced  prices  of  that  grain  to  new 
high  levels.  The  August  1  estimate  places 
the  crop  at  about  260,000,000  bushels 
smaller  than  last  year.  Much  of  the  cilop 
is  so  late  that  only  an  unusually  late, 
warm  Fall  "Will  prevent  serious  damage. 
Stocks  of  old  corn  are  considerably  small¬ 
er  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  supply  of  oats  is  expected  to  be 
nearly  50,000,000  bushels  smaller  than 
last  year’s  crop,  and  the  rye  cron  about 
20,000,000  bushels  larger  than  1926  pro¬ 
duction.  The  feed  market  continues  firm 
on  light  production  and  a  more  active 
demand.  Wheat  feeds  are  moving  direct¬ 
ly  into  consuming  channels  and  no  stocks 
are  accumulating.  Middlings  are  scarce 
but  offerings  of  bran  are  faiidy  large. 
Linseed  meal  pric'S  are  slightly  higher, 
reflecting  a  higher  market  for  flaxseed. 

Shipments  of  important  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  increased  during  the  week,  the 
total  output  of  28  products  aggregating 
18,500  cars.  Shipments  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  until  the  annual  peak  is 
reached  in  October.  Heavier  movement 
of  potatoes,  peaches,  pears,  cantaloupes 
and  grapes  was  chiefly  responsible  fbr  the 
larger  receipts.  Wholesale  prices  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  peaches,  onions  and  lettuce  tended 
downward,  but  cantaloupes  were  firm  to 
higher.  The  sharp  difference  in  prices 
of  peaches  this  season  and  last  probably 
will  soon  be  lost  as  carlot  movement  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain.  New  York  City  jobbers 
during  early  August  were  paying  more 
than  twice  last  season’s  corresponding- 
price,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  in 
other  markets. 

Prospects  for  fruit  production  have  de¬ 
clined  further,  the  latest  forecasts  indi¬ 
cating  lighter  crops  of  tree  fruits  than 
in  any  recent  season.  The  commercial 
apple  crop  is  estimated  at  24,830,000  bar¬ 
rels,  of  which  approximately  12,000,000 
are  in  the  West,  and  13,000,000  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  producing  sections. 
Peaches  are  expected  to  total  45,000,000 
bushels  or  about  two-thirds  the  1926 
cron ;  pear  production  is  indicated  at  18,- 
000,000  bushels  against  25,600,000 
bushels  last  season ;  the  grape  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  2.540,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  200.000  tons  over  last 
year,  and  440,000  tons  above  the  five- 
year  average. 

The  apple  market  jobbing  prices  of 
eastern  and  mid-western  early  varieties 
is  fully  twice  a  year  ago ;  bookings  of 
western  boxed  apples  average  about  75c 
higher  than  last  August;  further  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  crop  esti¬ 
mate,  and  shipments  both  East  and  West 
continue  very  moderate  compared  with 
the  heavy  early  movement  in  1926.  Only 
3,300  cars  have  been  shipped  to  date, 
against  5,100  cars  to  mid-August  last 
season. 

Malaga  grapes  were  selling  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  shipping  points  last  week  around 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  four-basket  crate,  with 
Thompson  Seedless  at  70  to  80c.  The 


Ozark  region  has  only  half  as  many 
grapes  as  last  season,  and  the  eastern 
crop  is  light. 

A  rapid  increase  in  potato  shipments 
and  heavier  arrivals  resulted  in  lower 
price  levels.  Carlot  movement  totaled 
4,250  cars,  which  was  900  cars  more 
than  the  week  before.  Most  of  the  gain 
was  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  but 
Kansas  shippers  also  reported  renewed 
activity  in  the  Kaw  Valley.  Central  New 
Jersey  growers  were  inclined  to  hold  for 
higher  prices,  the  low  level  of  $1.35  to 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.  being  reached  there  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Final  reports  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  showed  a  range  of 
$2.50  to  $2.65  per  barrel. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  live  poultry  and  eggs  continue 
strong.  Apples  are  in  light  supply  and 
prices  firm.  Most  other  fruits  are  in  the 
same  situation. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c; 
tubs,  41  to  44c ;  dairy,  38  to  43c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  daisies,  new,  flats,  25  to  26c  ;  long¬ 
horn,  26  to  27c;  limburger,  29  to  30c; 
block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
35  to  38c ;  State,  western,  candled,  29 
to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  fowls,  25  to  30c ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  24c ;  chickens,  25  to 
30c ;  ducks,  28  to  29c ;  bx-oilers,  35  to 
36c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  fowls,  19  to 
27c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  broilers,  29  to 
30c ;  old  roostei’s,  16  to  17c ;  dxicks,  21 
to'  25c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  strong ; 
Williams  Red,  bxi.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
Dxiehess,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Astraehan,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  Transparent,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 
Potatoes,  steady;  Va.,  bbl.,  $3.25  to 
$3.35 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ; 
sweets,  Ga.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Cherries,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  60  to  65c.  Currants,  qt.,  12  to 
14c.  Gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to  18c.  Grapes, 
Cal.,  Malagas,  24-qt.  box.  $2  to  $2.25; 
Thonxpson  seedless,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Honey  Dews,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  qt..  IS  to  22c.  Peaches,  Ill.,  El- 
bertas,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Raspberries,  qt., 
15  to  30c.  Watermelons,  each,  15  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  higher ; 
pea,'  medium,  cwt.,  $5.50  to  $6;  red 
kidney.  $7  to  $8 ;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to 
88 ;  marrow,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  slow ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.35 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  green,  doz.  belis,  20 
to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  gi’een  and  wax, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3.50;  beets,  doz.  belis,  20  to 
25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  carrots, 
doz.  belis,  25  to  35c;  cauliflowei’,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $3  ;  celery,  bch,  40  to  60c ;  corn, 
doz.,  25  to  40c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz. 
belis,  40  to  50c- ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  belis,  25  to  35c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  squash,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.15 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet ;  white,  comb, 
20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  syrup, 
light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  dark,  $1.40 
to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18; 
rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  brail,  -carlot,  $31.50;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $40:  red-dog,  $50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.50; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47.50;  hominy, 
$42.75; '-gluten,  $42.50;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  18,  1927. 

MILK 

August  15,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  diffei-ential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Pi’oducers, 

Aug 

ust 

22-31, 

Class  1,  $3.22. 

BUTTER 

Ci’eamery,  fancy  . 

$0.41%  @$0.42 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.41 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.38%  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . 

.35 

@ 

.36% 

.34 

@ 

.37% 

Packing  stock . 

.30 

@ 

.32% 

Centralized  . 

•39% 

Renovated  . 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.43 

@ 

•43% 

Extra  . 

•42% 

p'il’sfs  . 

.  .39 

@ 

.41% 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.39  " 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27 

%@$0.28% 

Averxtge  run  . 

.25 

@ 

.26% 

Lower  grades . 

.21 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

.24  %@ 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.46  @$0.47 

Average  extras . 42  @  .44 

Extra  firsts . 37  @  .40 

Firsts  . . 32  @  .35 


Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

.33 

@ 

45 

Nearby  . 

.39 

@ 

,43 

Gathered,  best  . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Common  to  good  . 

.22 

@ 

.30 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Fancy  . 

•30%  @ 

.32 

Good  to  prime . 

.28 

@ 

.30 

Under  grades  . 

.25 

@ 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilei’s . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


$0.20  @$0.25 
.23  @  .29 

.15 

.18@  .22 
.10  @  .12 
.20  @  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb, 
Fair  to  good  .  .  . 

Roostei’s  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.34  @$0.36 
.22  @  .30 

.14  @  .19 

.18@  .30 

.18  @  .24 

.50  @  .60 

.25  @  .32 

.40  @  .55 

2.50  @  3.00 
1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@12.00 

Bulls  .  0.50 @  7.50 

Cows  .  4.00@  7.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@18.00 

Culls  .  S.50@12.50 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 12.00@15.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.24 @$0.25 

Good  to  pifime . 19 @  .22 

Culls  . 14@  .10 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.75 @  5.50 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size _  1.25@  3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00@14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  5.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00 @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .50 

Okra,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Onions,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75 @  1.75 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  3.00@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier . 50@  1.50 

20-qt.  crate  . 50@  1.25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50 @  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.25 

Watermelons,  car  .  200@  410 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.75@  4.50 

Peaches,  Va.,  crate .  2.00 @  4.50 

Bu.-bskt . .  .  1.75@  5.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu .  1.50@  2.75 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.25@  3.00 

Bu.-bskt . 75@  3.25 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .16 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .32 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .16 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $2.25@$3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag .  1.50 @  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 20.00  @21.00 

No.  3 . 18.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 25.00@26.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.53 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.67% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.27 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 91% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Gx-ade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Gi-ade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55 @  .60 

Gathered  . .35@  .45 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .12 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .40 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .20 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Blackberries,  qt . 15  @  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt. . 30@  .60 
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Things  To  Think  About 


“Get  Out  and  Let  Others 
Try  It” 

For  several  years  I  have  been  an  inter¬ 
ested  reader  of  the  articles  in  your  paper 
regarding  the  struggle  for  home  rule  of 
the  country  schools  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  Albany.  Up  to  the 
present  we  country  people  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  wage  a  campaign  of  defense  of  out¬ 
rights.  It  is  a  well-established  principle 
of  warfare  that  the  side  which  leads  the 
tight  has  a  distinct  advantage.  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  changed  our  tactics  and  took 
the  offensive?  We  surely  have  ammuni¬ 
tion  enough.  The  w-orld  today  is  tilled 
with  rapidly  changing  conditions.  The 
people  are  constantly  changing  then- 
methods  and  practices  to  cope  with  the 
new  problems.  Those  who  do  not  adopt 
the  newer  methods  are  likely  to  go  under. 
And  yet  our  schools,  which  are  supposed 
to  tit  our  boys  and  girls  for  life,  go  stea¬ 
dily  along  the  same  old  rut,  as  if  the  new 
order  of  things  affected  only  some  distant 
planet. 

One  grows  to  think  in  terms  of  Ins 
daily  occupation,  and  as  I  am  a  dairy 
farmer  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching 
forces  are  suffering  from  an  acute  case  of 
mental  inbreeding.  A  young  person  de¬ 
cides  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  life  work. 
He  goes  for  training  to  one  who  lias 
traveled  far  along  that  same  road.  This 
older  teacher  has  learned  in  turn  from  a 
still  older  teacher,  and  so,  perhaps,  the 
line  goes  back  to  those  who  had  the 
teaching  field  much  to  themselves  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
person  to  learn  anything  from  is  one  -ex¬ 
perienced  in  that  branch.  True  enough, 
but  in  teaching  it  would  seem  that  little 
or  no  effort  had  been  made  to  go  outside 
the  class-room  and  learn  t'he  results  of 
the  teaching  on  those  taught  when  they 
tackled  the  job  of  wresting  a  living  from 
a  rather  selfish  world. 

My  contention,  and  I  find  it  supported 
by  the  views  of  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  is  that 
our  schools  today  do  not  fit  the  boy  or 
girl  for  the  battle  of  life.  On  the  other 
liand,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  ac¬ 
tually  unfits  them.  As  far  as  the  first 
eight  grades  are  concerned,  there  doesn  t 
seem  to  be  so  much  room  for  criticism. 
But  when  one  gets  into  the  high  school 
he  is  bewildered  by  the  medley  of  musty 
theory  and  modern  fad.  And  here  the 
central  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  success¬ 
ful  high  school  is  the  one  which  can  fit 
its  pupils  for  college.  Now  the  high 
schools  are  supported  by  all  the  people, 
and  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  can 
go  to  college  is  small.  Have  the  majority 
of  the  graduating  class  wasted  the  better 
part  of  four  years  because  they  cannot 
go  to  college?  It  would  seem  so.  j 

And  what  about  those  who  do  finally 
land  on  the  campus?  The  president  of 
Brown  University  was  quoted  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  the  other  day  as  saying  in  effect 
that  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  were  misfits  and 
should  have  gone  to  work  after  leaving 
high  school.  If  Henry  Ford  couldn’t  show 
a  larger  per  cent  of  cars  that  would  run 
no  one  ever  would  have  sued  him  for  a 
million.  He  wouldn’t  have  it. 

Before  I  came  back  to  the  land  I  put 
in  25  years  in  newspaper  work  in  a  big 
city,  and  served  for  what  seemed  a  long 
time  as  city  editor  on  a  daily.  As  such 
it  was  part  of  my  duties  to  train  cub  re¬ 
porters.  In  that  town  are  two  large  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  usual  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  wanted  to  become  “journalists.  IN  e 
took  on  one  or  two  occasionally,  and  also 
started  in  a  similar  number  of  likely  boys 
from  the  high  schools.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  seemed  to  be  that 
those  from  the  universities  had  the  most 
flubdub  to  unlearn,  and  really  got  into 
the  stride,  if  they  remained  at  all,  about 
six  months  later  than  the  high  school 
boys.  The  university  boy  who  could  write 
in  plain  English  the  simple  account  of  a 
small  fire  or  street  accident  during  his 
p  t  month  on  the  staff  was  a  rare  bird. 
Of  course  some  made  good  in  a  signal 
way,  but  the  percentage  was  very  low. 
All  of  which  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
why  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
Schenectady  maintains  its  own  school  of 
engineering  in  the  midst  of  many  “tech 
schools. 

Colleges  do  very  well  in  turning  out 
lawyers,  doctors  and  preachers,  but  even 
here  there  is  considerable  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  Of  the  medical  profession  as 
a  whole  I  have  only  good  to  say,  and  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  man’s  contact  with  his  Maker 
and  strictly  his  own  affairs.  But  the 
lawyer  has  been  the  target  of  everyone 
from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
last  layman,  and  one  only  has  to  survey 
the  annual  grist  of  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  (composed  in  great  part  of 
lawyers)  to  see  how  much  betterment 
could  be  made  in  this  profession. 

If  our  schools  do  not  fit  the  children 
for  their  life  work,  and  getting  three 
n  eals  a  day  and  shelter  is  a  large  part  of 
that  for  most  of  us,  for  what  purpose  are 
the  people  pouring  in  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  for  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  spend?  And  by  the  same  token, 
what  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  his  aides  the  right  to  assert 
czar-like  authority  over  us  all?  If  they 
had  displayed  an  ability  to  handle  flic 


schools  in  a  highly  successful  manner, 
and  if  the  product  of  the  schools  went 
out  into  life  trained  and  equipped  to  meet 
its  problems  ivith  wisdom  we  might  put 
ud  with  the  dictators  in  Albany.  As  it  is 
the  time  seems  appropriate  to  serve  no¬ 
tice  on  our  servants,  turned  rulers,  to  do 
something  really  worth  while  with  the 
schools,  or  get  out  and  let  someone  else 
try.  FREDERICK  D.  CURTISS. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Women  and  Jury  Duty 

Mrs.  II.  N.  A.,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who 
had  a  letter  on  “Farm  Women  and  Jury 
Duty,”  page  1016,  made  a  statement  which 
I  think  should  be  corrected..  She  said 
that  very  few  women  took  any  interest  in 
the  bills  pertaining  to  jury  duty  for  wo¬ 
men  which  were  before  the  1927  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  public  hearing  on  the  measure  was 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  session.  Wo¬ 
men  came  from  every  section  of  the 
State  and  filled  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  overflowing.  In  the 
names  of  those  who  favor  jury  service 
for  women  which  were  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  the  rural  sections 
were  particularly  ivell  represented.  Wo¬ 
men  do  not  leave  their  farms  and  travel 
from  50  to  75  miles  to  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  unless  they  are  particularly  interested 
in  a  measure. 

In  the  arguments  which  were  presented 
by  the  handful  of  opponents  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  at  the  hearing  and  by  senators  and 
representatives  in  debate,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  no  one  offered  the  sug¬ 


gestion  that  women  were  not  as  well 
qualified  as,  men  for  jury  service.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  lack  of  “tempermental  minds” 
among  the  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Legislature  have  convinced  their  asso¬ 
ciates  that  women  are  quite  capable  of 
making  sound  judgments. 

BEATRICE  11.  MARSH. 

Connecticut  League  of  Women  Voters. 


Cheaper  Alcohol  for  Power 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  read  the 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the 
question  of  horses  on  the  farm  as  provid¬ 
ing  a  market  for  farm  crops  as  compared 
with  the  tractor,  which  must  be  fed  fuel 
that  cannot  be  grown  on  the  farm.  There 
are  advantages  in  the  tractor  that  are  not 
to  be  had  with  the  horses,  and  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  if  the  tractor  fuel 
could  be  furnished  from  farm  products 
then  the  question  of  market  would  be 
helped.  And  to  this  end  I  would  mention 
alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel.  Much  has  been 
done  in  Europe  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
there  is  a  decided  difference  in  price  of 
that  commodity  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country. 

Now  if  it  were  possible  for  agricul¬ 
ture  to  have  some  of  the  advantages  of 
research  that  are  now  prevalent  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  I  think  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  cheaper  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol  could  be  found  that 
would  utilize  farm-grown  produce.  And 
likewise  I  think  that  with  research  there 
could  be  developed  fuel  for  all  heating 
purposes  from  farm  products.  When  we 
realize  the  little  actual  research  that  has 
been  done  along  this  line  and  see  the  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  along  other  lines  due 
to  persistent  research  it  certainly  does 
seem  that  there  are  many  possibilities 
along  this  line  that  are  yet  untouched. 
It  would  seem  that  a  little  of  the  money 


that  is  now  spent  in  getting  over-produc¬ 
tion  were  spent  in  developing  this  and 
similar  markets  agriculture  would  as¬ 
sume  a  better  place  economically. 

Virginia.  W.  A.  V. 


Driving  Over  Closed  Road; 
Outlawed  Debt;  Wife's 
Testimony 

1.  When  a  State  road  is  being  recon¬ 
structed  and  the  road  is  closed,  who  is 
supposed  to  put  a  protection  or  bridge 
over  the  fresh  concrete  at  the  abutting 
owner’s  drivewray,  so  as  to  let  the  owner 
get  into  his  farm  with  his  car  or  stock? 
Can  the  State  fine  the  abutting  owner  if 
he  drives  his  car  over  the  concrete  to  his 
driveway,  before  the  concrete  is  cured, 
which  is  for  21  days?  2.  Is  a  debt  out¬ 
lawed  in  New  York  in  six  years?  3.  Can 
a  wife  testify  in  the  husband’s  favor  to 
the  fact  that  she  saw  the  husband  pay 
money  to  a  creditor  who  tries  to  collect 
it  again?  J.  D. 

1.  The  abutting  owner  has  no  right  to 
drive  on  the  concrete  till  it  has  set.  If 
it  is  not  planked  over,  the  owner  must 
cover  it  so  as  not  to  injure  it  in  driving 
over  it.  •  When  a  road  is  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs  driving  over  it  constitutes  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  which  a  person  may  be 
fined.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  temporary  highway,  if  practicable, 
to  be  used,  when  the  highway  is  closed. 
There  seems  to  be  no  specific  requirement 
that  the  concrete  be  planked  over  tem¬ 
porarily. 

2.  A  simple  debt  is  outlawed  in  New 
York  in  six  years. 

3.  A  wife  may  testify  for  or  against 
her  husband  as  any  other  witness,  except 
in  a  divorce  action  between  them. 

c.  s.  L. 


The  Roof  Over  Your  Head 


Features  df  Fisher  Roof 
Construction 

1.  The  roof  of  every  Fisher  body  is 
practically  a  separate  assembly,  resting 
as  securely  upon  the  body's  pillars  a3 
does  the  roof  of  a  home  upon  its  frame* 
work. 

2.  Slats  and  bows  form  the  sturdy  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  Fisher  roof  deck.  The  bows  are 
twelve  inches  apart;  the  slats  three 
inches  apart. 

3.  The  bows  used  in  a  Fisher  roof  are 
cut  to  shape,  not  steam  bent.  They  re¬ 
tain  their  shape  permanently. 

4.  A  layer  of  sound-absorbing  cotton 
batting  laid  on  the  Fisher  roof  frame¬ 
work  between  two  sheets  of  cotton  cloth, 
reduces  drumming  noises. 

5.  All  Fisher  roofs  are  covered  with 
extra  durable  weather-proof  fabric — - 
specially  constructed  to  stand  up  under 
all  conditions  of  weather. 


Important  information 
for  every  closed  car  buyer 

Everyone  realizes  the  importance  of  roof  construction 
in  the  building  of  a  home; — roof  construction  of  a 
closed  car  is  equally  important,  because  the  roof  of 
the  closed  car  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  elements 
but  to  severe  strains  and  stresses  as  well.  That  is 
why  in  a  Body  by  Fisher  the  roof  is  always  so 
strongly,  staunchly  built. . .  .  The  structure  and  the 
strength  of  the  roof,  as  of  the  entire  Fisher  body,  adds 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  travel  in  all  cars  equipped 
with  Body  by  Fisher.  The  Fisher  roof  is  also  far 
more  durable  ...  In  selecting  your  next  car,  examine 
the  roof.  Ask  questions  about  it.  Find  out  whether 
it  has  the  Fisher  advantages  of  roof  structure  de¬ 
tailed  herewith  —  advantages  which  mean  greater 
strength,  greater  durability,  and  greater  safety. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  sev¬ 
eral  Hope  Farm  products.  I  do  not  show 
them  as  worthy  of  winning  any  prizes, 
but — just  as  they  are — as  my  old  neigh¬ 
bor  used  to  say.  I  have  often  spoken  of 
Camille.  Here  she  is  literally  “as  large 
as  life.”  She  is  the  last  representation 
of  youth  in  our  family.  Since  we  start¬ 
ed  living  in  the  country  we  have  had  over 
20  different  children  in  our  family.  One 
is  our  own — the  others  represent  a  very 
wide  range  of  breeding  and  “bringing 
up,”  but  they  all  have  had  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  that  our  own  child  received.  Some 
were  here  for  a  few  months — others  for 
some  years,  while  eight  of  them  were  here 
practically  all  their  lives  until  they  were 
large  enough  to  fly  out  of  the  nest.  Nine 
of  them  have  attended  college.  Their  oc¬ 
cupations  now  will  include  engineer,  art¬ 
ist,  teacher,  preacher,  salesman  and  base¬ 
ball  player.  We  have  tried  to  give  them 
all  body  and  character,  and  to  make  use 
of  their  brains.  They,  in  return,  have 
kept  the  spirit  and  hope  of  youth  alive  in 
our  house,  and  their  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence  now  far  more  than  pay  for  what¬ 
ever  we  have  done.  And  now  black-eyed 
little  Camille  is  our  representative  of 
youth,  and  no  one  could  fill  the  place  bet¬ 
ter.  She  in  her  turn  feels  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  up  Stella,  the  doll,  as  we 
see  in  the  picture.  For  you  see  this  doll 
will  for  years  yet  keep  our  little  girl  in 
that  wonderful  blending  of  childhood  and 
anticipated  motherhood  which  is  the  holy 
legacy  of  a  child.  And  you  see  this  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  doll  passes  on  to  the  little 
girl  comes  on  to  us  older  people,  in  the 
glorious  hone  and  supreme  faith  of  child¬ 
hood.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  from 
this  why  I  have  said  that  if  we  could 
put  little  children  into  some  of  these 
farmhouses,  from  which  home  birds  have 
flown,  we  might  influence  the  future  of 
this  country  far  more  than  the  great 
statesmen  will  ever  do. 

:jc  sjc  5jc  :J< 

I  do  not  know  what  particular  in¬ 
fluence  our  children  will  have  upon  the 
wo  rid — perhaps  not  much.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  billion  people  in  the  world  as  it  stands, 
and  it  will  require  some  very  active  bac¬ 
teria  of  mind  or  character  to  influence 
the  crowd.  Perhaps  that  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  the  humans  who  have  gone 
out  from  Hope  Farm.  Still  our  artist 
may  make  a  picture  which  will  live  and 
inspire  human  souls  for  centuries  to 
come.  Our  engineer  may_  prepare  and 
build  a  great  bridge  that  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  world,  and  aid  in  the  distribution 
of.  men  or  goods.  Our  teachers  may  be¬ 
come  “great  educators”  revered  by  thou¬ 
sands  who  owe  the  stimulation  of  mind 
and  soul  to  them.  Our  baseball  player 
may  pitch  a  dozen  “no  run,  no  hit”  games, 
or  strike  out  both  Babe  Ruth  and  Lou 
Gehrig.  Possibly  our  salesman  will  per¬ 
form  the  business  miracle  of  buying  goods 
from  a  Scotchman  and  reselling  them  to  a 
Hebrew  at  a  profit.  Any  of  these  things 
may  paint  Hope  Farm  in  large  red  let¬ 
ter  far  up  on  the  mountains,  but  some¬ 
how  I  expect  that  the  tall  friend  which 
Camille  is  holding  up  will  prove  a  surer 
ladder  up  to  the  tree  of  fame.  You  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  old  nursery  story, 
“.Tack”  climbed  up  and  made  himself  a 
famous  character,  but  it  was  the  bean¬ 
stalk  which  give  him  opportunity  to 
shine  in  the  world’s  literature.  Today 
while  “Jack”  sits  on  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  mighty,  a  literary  hero,  ranking  with 
Milton  or  Shakespeare,  no  one  knows 
what  variety  of  bean  provided  him  with 
a  ladder.  I  am  not  going  to  permit  Ca¬ 
mille’s  tall  companion  to  go  down  into 
obscurity  as  the  famous  beanstalk  has 


This  is  a  stalk  of  the  Hope  Farm  flint 
corn.  It  was  pictured  on  July  30,  planted 
May  14.  It  measured,  from  root  to  tip 
(on  the  day  it  was  pictured)  12  ft.  8  in. 
Similar  hills  alongside  are  now  at  least 
two  feet  taller.  As  everyone  knows  this 
has  been  a  hard  season  for  corn.  We  have 
had  almost  constant  showers,  and  the 
nights  have  been  usually  too  cold  for 
good  corn  growth.  This  corn  was  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  hillside.  The  soil  is  just  ordi¬ 
nary.  Three  years  ago  we  had  straw¬ 
berries  on  this  field.  They  were  fruited 
two  years.  The  last  year  grass  and  weeds 
captured  the  crop,  and  a  heavy  mulch  of 
manure  was  put  on.  After  picking 
was  all  plowed  under  and  rye  seeded.  One 
crop  of  rye  was  cut.  On  this  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed  the  rye  stood  6  to  7  ft.  high. 
This  year  represents  the  second  year  in 
corn  since  the  rye  stubble  was  plowed 
under.  While  tliat  second  strawberry 
crop  was  a  failure  it  certainly  left  a 
legacy  to  the  corn,  and  this  tall  stalk 
shows  it.  It  would  have  been  better  still 
if  we  had  used  acid  phosphate  in  the 
hill.  As  for  the  variety  I  have  for  years 
believed  that  the  flints  are  superior  to 
the  dents  in  several  ways.  I  think  the 
original  corn  wras  a  flint.  I  think  the 
flints  are  hardier,  quicker  to  mature  and 
surer  to  make  a  crop.  The  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  leaf  surface  makes  them  superior 
for  fodder  or  for  the  silo.  They  are 
harder  to  husk,  since  the  ears  are  riveted 
firmly  to  the'  stalk,  and  the  husks  are 
handcuffed  to  the  ear.  The  flints  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  western  method  of 
ripping  the  ears  off  the  stalks  and  throw¬ 


ing  them  into  a  wagon.  The  dent  ears 
snap  off  easily,  as  if  they  were  glad  to 
get  away,  but  the  flints  hang  on  with 
every  fingernail  as  if  determined  to  stay 
by  the  old  folks.  The  dent  kernels  are 
usually  soft  and  are  easily  eaten  by 
stock.  The  flints  are  harder  and  are  bet¬ 
ter  ground — but  they  make  superior  meal 
and  on  the  average  are  a  little  richer  in 
food  values.  While  the  dents  are  more 
popular  I  think  the  flints  are,  on  the 
whole,  superior  for  our  section. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  ancestors  of  Hope  Farm  flint  evi¬ 
dently  came  from  New  England.  I  think 
they  represented  one  of  these  tough 
strains  of  small-eared  corn  which  grow 
so  well  on  the  soil  of  New  England  hills. 
The  original  seed  evidently  came  from 
the  Indians.  They  were  earn  breeders  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  selecting  what  they 
considered  the  best  ears  each  year.  They 
had  an  eye  standard,  but  could  not  tell 
the  white  people  anything  about  a  “scale 
of  points.”  They  just  looked  at  the  ear 
and  rejected  what  did  not  suit  them.  The 
best  ears  were  braided  together  and  hung 
up  in  the  wigwam  to  dry.  We  got  hold 
of  seed  with  this  rough  old  pedigree, 
mixed  it  with  other  strains  of  flint,  got 
in  mind  what  we  wanted  in  the  way  of 
a  standard,  and  proceeded  to  select  year 
after  year  for  a  type.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  a  corn  breeder.  I  can  look  at  a 
stalk  or  an  ear  and  decide  whether  it 
suits  or  not,  but  I  confess  my  inability 


to  tell  another,  on  paper,  just  what  we 
look  for  or  what  we  want.  In  general 
it  is  a  slender,  tough  stalk,  growing  tall 
and  straight,  with  the  leaves  coming  out 
all  the  way  from  the  ground  up.  I  want 
two  good  ears  mounted  high  on  the  stalk 
— long  slender  ears  covered  all  over  the 
tip  with  good-sized  kernels,  and  so  close¬ 
ly  packed  into  the  husk  that  it  becomes 
an  effort  to  pull  the  husk  off.  By  select¬ 
ing  this  type  year  after  year  we  seem 
to  have  it  well  fixed  in  Hope  Farm  flint. 
Any  corn  that  will  make  a  growth  of  over 
12  ft.  in  75  days  during  such  a  season  as 
this  one,  on  unmanured  land,  is,  I  think, 
some  corn.  Without  any  disrespect  for 
any  of  my  children  or  their  ancestors  I 
think  we  can  more  surely  depend  on  the 
future  actions  of  this  corn  than  upon 
these  of  our  Hope  Farm  humans. 

*  *  *  *  s|< 

Back  of  the  little  girl  we  have  a  group 
of  other  farm  friends,  sunflowers  and 
Sudan  grass  seeded  together  about  June 
10.  The  place  where  this  group  stands 
was  well  filled  with  quack  grass.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  place  with  a  worse  infec¬ 
tion  "of  this  pest.  We  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  land  and  scattered  on  the  sun¬ 
flowers  and  Sudan  seed- — covering  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  sunflowers 
came  up  first  and  started  in  ahead  of  the 
Sudan.  The  picture  was  taken  on  July 
30.  Since  then  both  crops  have  gained 
in  size — though  the  flowers  are  slow  to 
appear.  Now  I  think  that  if  this  mass 
could  be  plowed  under  we  should  find 
much  of  the  quack  killed  out  and  the  soil 
greatly  improved.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  sunflower  is  a  potash  gatherer. 
Fruit  growers  often  ask  what  they  can 
raise  in  order  to  provide  a  good  mulch 
for  strawberries.  It  is  now  practically 
impossible  to  get  good  horse  manure  for 
this  purpose.  Some  grow  millet  or  rye 
for  straw,  but  these  will  almost  invar¬ 
iably  fill  the  land  with  weed  seed  and 
make  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  crop  of  broad¬ 
cast  sunflowers  and  either  Soy  beans  or 
Sudan  grass  will  prove  just  what  these 
berry  growers  want  for  mulching.  It 
makes  a  coarse  mass  which  will  not  pack 
down  over  the  berry  plants,  and  there 
are  few  weeds  in  it.  I  have  not  found 
anything  that  will  produce  a  heavier  crop 
in  a  short  time  then  one  of  these  sun¬ 
flower  combinations.  I  find  that  cattle 
will  readily  eat  the  slender  young  stalks. 
Some  farmers  cut  the  sunflowers  into  the 
silo.  I  would  not  advise  that  for  our 
country,  but  I  do  think  that  we  shall  find 
this  crop  a  profitable  one  for  green  ma¬ 


nuring  or  mulching  And  then  it  is  such 
a  happy,  merry  crop,  if  one  can  apifiy 
such  terms  to  anything  that  grows  out 
of  the  ground.  When  I  was  a  boy  some 
vaudeville  singer  caught  the  spirit  of 
this  is  his  doggerel  song : 

.“I  feel  just  as  happy  as  a  big  sunflower, 
That  nods  and  bends  in  the  breezes, 
And  my  heart’s  as  light  as  the  lump  of 
dough 

That’s  made  into  buckwheat  cakes !” 

1 

Pretty  rough  poetry,  but  very  sound 
psychology.  Many  of  us  find  life  really 
“a  lump  of  dough”  and  often  very  lumpy 
at  that.  The  yeast  which  raises  that 
lump  into  “buckwheat  cakes”  or  the  like 
is  a  mixture  of  youth  or  its  memories, 
hope,  good  nature  and  faith. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  speaking  of  buckwheat  cakes,  here 
is  an  experience  which  has  no  doubt 
come  to  all  you  older  people.  Out  in 
Colorado  50  years  ago  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  myself  something  of  a 
character.  I  had  little  beyond  a  district 
school  education,  but  had  read  a  number 
of  books.  I  thought  myself  something 
of  a  master  of  English,  because  I  could 
write  short  notes  which  the  local  paper 
printed.  Then  being  a  natural  mimic  I 
could  recite  or  “speak  pieces”  a  little  in 
imitation  of  actors  I  had  seen.  Perhaps 
you  know  how  easy  it  often  is  for  a 
young  man  to  imagine  vain  things  and 
consider  himself  something  unusual.  So 
when  I  came  away  from  Colorado  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  said  to  myself  that  a  real 
literary  giant  (in  the  making)  was  leav¬ 
ing  town.  I  should,  of  course,  be  re¬ 
membered  for  my  high,  literary  attain¬ 
ments  !  Such  is  ever  the  dream  of  youth  ! 


And  when  I  went  back  ,  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  was  the  wonderful  act  for  which  I 
was  remembered?  The  ink  on  the  articles 
I  wrote  might  as  well  be  faded  out.  The 
echoes  of  my  recitations  had  long  been 
lost  in  the  mountains,  yet  was  I  not  the 
wonderful  young  man  who  could  toss  a 
flapjack  up  in  the  air,  turn  it  over  and 
catch  it  in  the  frying-pan  as  it  came 
down?  It  is  true  in  those  useful  days 
I  could  take  a  long-handled  skillet,  pour 
in  the  batter,  brown  it  on  one  side,  loosen 
with  a  knife  and  then  with  a  twist  of 
the  wrist  toss  the  cake  up  in  the  air, 
where  it  would  turn  over  and  come  down 
into  the  skillet  sunny  side  up  to  be  fin¬ 
ished.  I  could  do  that — to  the  Avonder 
and  envy  of  the  children.  My  great 
“literary  attainments”  glanced  off  their 
memory,  but  tossing  those  flapjacks 
dropped  like  a  pearl  in  memory’s  caskets. 
And  that’s  the  Avay  life  goes.  It’s  just  as 
well,  too.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Message  to  the  Boys 

I  have  a  message  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  to  a  feAv  farm  boys  as  a  Avord  of 
encouragement  to  stimulate  them  along 
the  lines  of  industry  and  honesty.  I  feel 
that  there  are  times,  in  the  lives  of  most 
honest,  hard-working  farm  boys,  when 
the  temptation  to  shirk  or  be  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  tricky,  is  hard  to  resist,  especially  un¬ 
der  the  adverse  conditions  of  today.  The 
message  folloAvs : 

Our  farm  is  so  located  that  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  great  N.  Y.  C.  Ii.  R.  passes 
through  it.  At  this  time  the  company 
is  doing  a  piece  of  reconstruction  Avork 
which  requires  careful  supervision  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  work  done,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  interfere  with  train  service 
and  safety.  A  feAv  days  ago  I  thought 
it  would  prove  interesting  to  Avatch  some 
of  the  railroad  equipment  in  operation. 
There  Avere  bosses  there  of  all  kinds ;  lit¬ 
tle,  medium  and  big.  I  saAV  one  who, 
someliOAV,  made  me  think  of  home.  When 
he  suav  i  e.  he  came  over  to  where  I  sat 
and  said,  “Why,  hello  there,  Ellery.  IIoav 
are  you?”  I  then  discovered  it  Avas  a 
friend  of  mine  Avhom  I  had  not  seen  for 
30  years.  Noav  he  Avas  the  “big  boss”  for 
this  division.  When  I  last  heard  of  him 
he  Avas  back  in  those  Pennsylvania  hills, 
which  were  so  high,  that  1  believe  they 
gave  him  a  good  start  in  life  Avhen  he 
slid  off.  We  had, a  long  visit  and  he  told 
me  of  all  the  trials  he  had  in  getting  to 
the  position  he  now  holds.  In  1900  he 
had  no  job  and  after  several  refusals  Avas 
finally  accepted  on  the  “carpenter  gang” 


of  the  N.  Y.  C.  at  20  cents  an  hour. 
After  he  Avas  on  the  job  he  stuck.  I  may 
add  right  here  that  I  believe  that  is  the 
forerunner  to  advancement,  the  ability 
to  stick.  He  has  been  shifted  from  place 
to  place  until  he  now  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  every  phase  of  the  work. 
He  is  now  mayor  of  his  home  city  and  has 
a  family  Avhich  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
man.  high  or  Ioav. 

When  I  bade  him  goodhy  I  said,  “Well. 
Burt,  I  belieAre  the  real  foundation  of 
your  success  is  industry  and  honesty, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  you  neA^er  be¬ 
came  acquainted  Avith  old  John  Barley¬ 
corn.” 

Industry  and  honesty  will  take  you  to 
the  top.  His  mother  Avas  the  stepping- 
stone.  E.  E.  CAXLAHAN. 


Charcoal  for  Fertilizer 

I  am  able  to  secure  a  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal  AAdiich  has  lain  outdoors  for  several 
years,  but  shows  no  ill  effects  from  the 
same.  Would  it  be  practical  to  reduce 
same  to  ashes  and  use  for  fertilizer?  I 
Avould  have  to  haul  ashes  about  two 
miles.  Or.AA’ould  it  be  better  to  use  same 
for  absorbent  in  stalls  and  manure  pit? 

Galeton,  Pa.  c.  w.  s. 

No — do  not  try  to  burn  the  charcoal  to 
ashes.  It  Avill  not  pay.  While  there  is 
not  much  plant  food  in  charcoal  it  has 
values  of  its  own.  It  gives  darker  color 
to  soil,  and  this  makes  it  better  able  to 
absorb  heat.  Put  on  light  open  soil  it 
helps  make  it  hold  water  better  and*  will 
make  it  earlier.  It  helps  make  heavy 
clay  soil  more  porous  and  AA'armer.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  absorbents  of  gases.  Put 
a  dead  rat  or  cat  on  the  ground  and.  cover 
it  with  chaircoal.  In  a  short  time  there 
will  be  little  left  but  the  bones — the  char¬ 
coal  has  absorbed  and  held  practically  all 
the  flesh.  When  used  in  the- stable  or  in 
the  manure  pile  the  charcoal  holds  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases.  Thus,  Avhile 
adding  very  little  plant  food  of  its  oavu, 
it  retains  much  that  Avould  be  wasted. 


Injury  from  Horses; 
Damage 

To  Avhat  extent  is  the  OAvner  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  that 
animal?  This  question  came  up  lately  in 
a  case  where  a  boy  Avas  kicked  by  a 
horse.  A  team  of  horses  Avas  driven  into 
a  school  yard  by  an  18-y  ear-old  boy. 
There  were  many  children  about.  The 
horses  evidently  became  excited  and 
kicked  two  boys — one  of  them  so  severely 
that  an  operation  was  necessary.  The 
expenses  Avere  high  and  the  parent  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  lawyer  to  present 
his  case.  The  usual  laAV  in  such  a  matter 
is  given  as  folloAvs : 

You  would  not  be  able  to  recover  from 
the  owner  of  the  team  of  horses  unless 
you  were  able  to  prove  some  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  OAvner. 

This  question  might  be  taken  from 
two  angles.  First  it  Avould  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  horses  Avere  a  ferocious 
type  or  were  in  the  habit  of  kicking.  The 
Hav  is  quite  settled  on  this  question  and 
the  person  suing  must  prove  the  horses 
had  kicked  at  others  or  were  in  the  habit 
of  kicking. 

Secondly  the  question  might  be  taken 
from  another  angle  that  is  to  prove  that 
'the  horses  Avere  of  a  high-spirited  type 
and  that  it  Avas  negligence  upon  the  part 
of  the  OAvner  to  permit  his  18-year-old 
son  to  drive  them.  Taking  the  question 
from  this  angle  it  Avould  mean  that  your 
son  was  kicked  while  the  horses  Avere  be¬ 
ing  driven  and  not  Avhile  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  still.  The  question  here,  I  believe, 
would  be  a  question  for  the  jury  to  de¬ 
cide. 


Robins  and  Snails  in  Straw¬ 
berry  Bed 

I  have  just  read  an  editorial  about 
robins  eating  strawberries.  Here  is  a 
remedy  that  I  used  this  year  on  a  small 
patch  which  Avorked  out  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  used  small  firecrackers,  and 
birds  Avould  keep  away  for  quite  a  while, 
however,  I  had  something  worse  than 
robins  to  contend  Avith ;  it  Avas  snails. 
They  would  eat  the  large  berries  as  soon 
as  they  were  ripe.  Is  there  anything 
that  could  be  worked  in  the  soil  that 
Avould  kill  them?  I  am  wondering  if 
lime  Avould  do  the  trick.  I  have  a  fine 
bed  for  another  year,  and  Avould  like  to 
rid  it  of  the  snails.  j.  d.  h. 

Ncav  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  pictures  of 
a  device  for  exploding  firecrackers  Avhich 
is  said  to  give  satisfaction  in  Australia 
and  Ncav  Zealand.  There  is  a  Avheel  which 
revoRes  slowly.  At  the  rim  large  can¬ 
non  crackers  are "placed  at  intervals  and 
at  one  point  there  is  a  candle  flame.  This 
wheel  revolves  sloAvly.  The  fuse  of  the 
cracker  is  brought  to  the  flame  and  ex¬ 
ploded.  This  continuous  noise  scares 
aAvay  the  birds  which  come  to  pull  corn  or 
destroy  fruit.  As  for  the  snails,  the  lime 
Avill  discourage  them,  though  too  much  of 
it  may  injure  the  berries. 
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in  Every  Way 


Materials  that  wear  longer, 
workmanship  that  is  faultless 
and  performance  that  is  effi¬ 
cient  under  any  condition — 
these  are  the  qualities  which 
contribute  to  the  superiority 
of  the 

John  Deere -Syracuse 
No.  821  Hillside  Plows 


Do  equally  good  work  in  level 
land. 

White  iron  or  tempered  steel 
moldboard — adaptable  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  soils.  Two-piece  spring- 
steel  truss:style  beam,  guaranteed 
not  to  bend  or  break. 

Ample  throat  room  and  close- 
fitting  joints  prevent  clogging. 

Body  swivels  on  chilled  b  earings 
— locks  and  is  released  by  foot 
latch. 

Renewable  shoes  protect  stand¬ 
ard  and  serve  as  landside. 
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Make  your  sidehills  more  pro¬ 
ductive  with  a  John  Deere-Syra- 
cuse  plow.  Write  for  literature. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  Folder  AT-837 
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Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  with  yourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

"WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  Story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tti  Street.  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Gravity  Pipe  Line 

I  am  going  to  lay  a  new  water  line 
about  1.000  ft.,  with  a  fall  of  probably 
50  to  70  ft.  One  of  the  hardware  men 
in  my  town  tells  me  to  use  2-in.  cast 
iron  pipe  until  I  begin  to  branch,  then 
use  wrought  iron  for  the  various  branches, 
and  then  I  would  have  pressure  at  any 
of  the  faucets.  The  other  says  to  use 
%-in.  lead  to  the  place  of  branching  and 
use  %-in.  lead  for  the  branches.  Which 
would  give  me  the  best  results?  We  will 
use  it  to  milk-house,  stable,  kitchen,  bath¬ 
room  and  watering  trough.  A.  h.  C. 

The  2-in.  cast-iron  pipe  line  will  give 
the  greatest  flow  and  pressure,  giving 
you  probably  from  seven  to  eight  times 
the  flow  secured  from  the  %-in.  lead.  If 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  water  being 
stored,  however,  a  hydro-pneumatic  tank 
can  be  placed  in  the  basement  and  the 
water  led  to  this.  A  tank  arranged  in 
this  way  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
spring  closer  to  the  house,  eliminating 
the  friction  in  the  long  line  of  pipe,  so 
that  for  water  in  amounts  within  the  dis¬ 
charge  capacity  of  the  tank  a  very  good 
pressure  is  secured.  If  arranged  in  this 
way  *>  %-in.  or  1-in.  galvanized  iron  pipe 
can  be  used.  This  is  much  cheaper  than 
ei tlier  cast  iron  or  lead,  and  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  possibility  of  lead  poisoning  that 
the  1<  ad  pipe  does.  Where  water  stands 
in  a  lead  pipe  it  is  unsafe  to  use.  For 
this  reason  and  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
expensive  the  use  of  lead  pipe  has  been 
largely  discontinued  for  work  of  this 
kind. 

Another  arrangement  would  be  to  use 
1-in.  uipe  (galvanized)  for  the  line.  The 
branches  could  be  made  from  %-in.  A 
1-in.  pipe  of  this  length  with  a  fall  of 
50  ft.  will  give  a  flow  of  from  five  to  six 
gallons  per  minute.  This  should  supply 
two  faucets,  which  are  likely  to  be  all 
that  will  be  open  at  one  time.  R.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Bored  Well 

Sometime  ago  I  purchased  a  boring 
outfit  for  well.  I  bored  50  ft.  and  struck 
sand  and  water.  The  mixture  was  so 
thin  the  bucket  was  empty  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  surface.  The  hole  has 
filled  up  by  this  time ;  do  you  think  we 
could  have  any  success  driving?  It  is  a 
very  dry  locality.  Would  60-ft.  pump 
and  25-ft.  cylinder  be  all  right?  J.  f.  m. 

It  is  probable  that  if  some  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  valve  in  yo.ur  sand 
bucket  it  might  have  been  adjusted  to 
hold  the  fine  material  mentioned.  This 
is  probably  your  water-bearing  stratum 
and  though  it  might  be  possible  to  drive 
a  well  to  this  depth  in  loose  material  you 
would  still  have  the  same  difficulty  to  deal 
with  when  this  layer  of  quicksand  was 
reached.  Also  with  the  driven  well  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  dry 
well  of  sufficient  depth  to  bring  the  cylin¬ 
der  within  suction  distance  of  the  water 
— from  20  to  25  ft.  This  would  also  be 
true  in  case  of  the  bored  well  unless  the 
well  were  large  enough  to  take  the  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  pump.  This  is  presumably 
what  was  meant  when  the  “60-ft.  pump 
and  25-ft.  cylinder"  was  mentioned. 

r.  H.  s. 

Power  from  Stream  for 
Farm  Use 

How  great  a  volume  of  water  would 
be  required  to  generate  electricity  by 
means  of  a  water  wheel  or  small  turbine 
with  a  drop  of  about  75  ft.?  The  current 
desired  is  that  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  operate  a  saw,  silage  cutter,  and  other 
farm  equipment  including  lights  for  house 
and  barn.  J.  n.  s. 

The  power  requirements  of  the  various 
machines  listed  are  varied ;  the  silage 
cutter  requiring  by  far  the  most  power 
for  operation.  Assuming  that  the  silage 
cutter  is  one  of  good  size,  say  a  16-in. 
throat,  a  motor  of  from  12  to  15  horse¬ 
power  will  be  needed  to  operate  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  full  load.  To  secure  this 
power  at  the  motor,  allowing  for  the 
various  losses  in  generating  the  electrical 
current  and  applying  it  to  the  silage  cut¬ 
ter,  approximately  20  theoretical  horse¬ 
power  at  the  stream.  With  a  75-ft.  head 
this  would  mean  a  flow  of  about  141  eu. 
ft.  per  minute  would  be  necessary,  rough¬ 
ly  one-half  barrel  per  second.  If  the 
silage  cutter  is  smaller  than  the  one  as¬ 
sumed  somewhat  less  water  will  be  need¬ 
ed.  .  R.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Pump 

I  am  having  trouble  with  pump ;  it  will 
not  hold  water,  goes  back  to  well  after 
short  time.  It  is  about  12  ft.  to  well, 
cylinder  6  ft.  below  pump,  no  leak  at 
joints  that  I  can  find.  I  have  tried  the 
cylinder  to  see  if  it  would  hold  water  not 
being  connected  with  three  different 
leathers,  and  they  all  act  different.  One 
will  drop  once  in  two  seconds,  one  in  half 
a  second,  another  runs  out  slowly.  Before 
putting  cylinder  down  I  had  pump  on 
pipe,  cylinder  in  pump.  Cylinder  would 
hold,  but  water  would  go  out  of  pipe  to 
well.  F.  E.  B. 


The  difficulty  with  this  pump  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  leak  in  the  valve  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder.  This  leak  may  be  caused 
by  the  valve  not  seating  properly,  due  to 
a  defect,  or  there  may  be  a  little  particle 
of  sand  under  it.  If  the  valve  is  a  new 
one  the  trouble  may  have  remedied  itself 
by  this  time,  being  caused  by  the  leather 
being  stiff  and  new  and  not  seating 
properly  until  well  soaked. 

Examine  both  the  valve  and  seat  for 
roughness  and  make  sure  that  all  the  pipe 
joints  below  the  cylinder  are  screwed  up 
tight.  Use  pipe  cement  or  lead  paint  on 
the  threads  before  screwing  up  to  insure 
a  tight  joint.  r.  h.  s. 


Dressing  a  Dry  Grinding 
Wheel 

Will  you  give  method  of  cleaning  emery 
grindingstone?  m.  z. 

New  York. 

The  dry  grinders  so  commonly  used  at 
the  present  time  may  become  glazed,  or 
the  surface  may  become  irregular,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  good 
work  with  them  until  they  are  trued  up 
and  the  surface  cleaned.  The  best  method 
of  doing  this  is  by  use  of  an  emery  wheel 
dresser,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
hardware  store,  or  from  one  of  the  re¬ 
liable  mail  order  houses,  for  approxi¬ 
mately  75  cents.  The  dressing  tool  con¬ 
sists  of  an  iron  handle  carrying  at  one 
end  several  small  disks  of  hardened  steel 
about  an  inch  across.  These  disks  are 
toothed  on  the  edges  and  free  to  revolve 
in  a  fork  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  When 
held  against  the  revolving  stone  they 
cleanse  the  surface  by  their  chipping 
action  and  clean  it  up.  R.  H.  s. 


Repairing  Wall 

My  house  is  about  80  years  old.  The 
foundation  is  made  of  field  stones  up  to 
4  ft.  in  height,  above  that  for  about  3 
ft.  it  is  made  of  regular  brick.  The  field 
stones  are  becoming  loose,  so  ai'e  the 
bricks.  The  whole  foundation  was  put 
together  with  lime  and  cement,  which 
has  fallen  and  left  large  crevices.  Will 
you  let  me  know  how  to  fill  up  the  crev¬ 
ices  and  what  materials  to  use?  G.  L. 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

The  loose  mortar  in  the  joints  of  the 
wall  should  be  raked  out  as  cleanly  as 
possible.  After  raking  put  the  joints  the 
work  should  be  well  wet  down,  using  a 
hose  if  available,  as  this  will  wash  the 
dust  out  of  the  joints. 

After  thorough  cleaning  the  spaces  are 
filled  with  a  Portland  cement  mortar 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  and  two  parts  clean  sand.  The 
sand  should  be  comparatively  coarse,  and 
should  be  well  graded ;  that  is,  the  par¬ 
ticles  should  not  all  be  of  one  size,  but 
should  vary  from  fine  to  coarse.  Mix 
only  enough  mortar  at  one  time  to  last 
30  minutes  or  less.  Cement  mortar  takes 
its  initial  set  in  about  30  minutes,  and 
if  disturbed  after  this  loses  much  of  its 
strength.  A  small  part,  not  more  than 
1-10  (by  weight)  of  the  cement  used,  of 
hydrated  lime  is  sometime  added  to  the 
mortar  to  make  it  handle  easier.  After 
the  wall  is  pointed  up  in  this  way,  forc¬ 
ing  the  mortar  into  all  the  joints  and 
openings,  it  should  be  protected  from  the 
wind  and  sun  and  permitted  to  dry  slow¬ 
ly.  If  the  mortar  is  kept  moist  by 
sprinkling  it  will  set  all  the  harder. 

R.  H.  S. 


Wood  Pipe  for  Water 
Supply 

I  wish  to  have  running  water  in  home. 
Spring  (a  splendid  one)  is  on  hill  about 
1,200  ft.  from  house,  and  is  higher  than 
the  house.  Which  do  you  advise,  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  or  wood?  If  wood, 
what  is  the  difference  in  price?  What 
size  pipe  and  about  how  deep  would  you 
dig  into  make  it  safe  from  frost?  Water 
flows  about  5  in.  in  Spring  and  Winter 
and  about  three  in  Summer ;  that  is  it 
would  fill  a  pipe  that  size.  h.  b. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  question  as  stated  permits  a  gen¬ 
eral  answer  only,  as  the  distance  the 
spring  is  above  the  house  is  not  given. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  1%-in. 
pipe  would  furnish  sufficient  water.  The 
depth  at  which  this  pipe  should  be  laid 
to  prevent  freezing  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  local  conditions.  Four  feet 
is  usually  considered  a  safe  depth.  If 
the  water  is  left  running  all  of  the  time 
the  depth  could  be  made  less.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  places  where 
the  pipe  passes  under  paths  or  roads 
where  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  hard  packed, 
or  where  the  snow  is  likely  to  be  swept 
off  by  winds. 

At  one  time  wood  pipe  was  recommend¬ 
ed  because  for  equal  money  one  could  get 
a  slightly  greater  carrying  capacity  in 
wood  pipe.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not 
know  how  the  prices  compare.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  durable  when  kept  wet.  easily 
laid  and.  of  course,  free  from  corrosiou 
ou  the  inside.  r.  h.  s. 


3  Tons 

Heats 

8  Rooms! 

r 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.”— Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

More  Heat  With  Lest  Fuel 

*‘I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!”— Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stova 

"I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  in 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  house  has  been  cozy  at 
all  time9,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.”— A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 

After  6  Years— “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  beat3  as 
good  as  ever. ’’-Arthur  Cloepfil,  R,  F.  D.  No.  I, 
Rock  Port,  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

"I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour 
at  a  time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It 
is  easy  to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day 
in  mild  weather.” — Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 
W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog. 
It  does  the  work  of  2  coal  stoves,  which  only 
warmed  up  part  of  the  house  and  not  very 
well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great 
satisfaction.  My  house  is  located  in  a  very 
cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.” — 
Edwin  C.  Diplock,  106  Elm  St.,  Camden, 
Maine. 


40  Below  Outside  ;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  say  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  Bulldog  furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take 
much  fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm.  I  am 
using  wood  and  green  wood  at  that!  It  has 
been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but  have 
had  no  trouble  keeping  the  temperature  up 
around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven  rooms  and 
bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I 
were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a 
Bulldog  every  time.” — A.  P.  Nelson,  Oak¬ 
dale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself  1 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW! 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co*  ■■ 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  DistHbatort 
m  1 9th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  C-707  Chicago 

■  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send 

■  me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the 
*  Bulldog  Furnace. 

I  Havs  you  m  basement?  Yes  Q  No  Q 


Nam* 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  hotises,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


KEEP  in  mind  the  meeting  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Association  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  It  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  the  audience  room 
of  the  live  stock  auditorium  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  association  is  still  going  strong,  and  its  of¬ 
ficers  will  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 
There  have  been  several  sensational  events  during 
the  past  year — at  Madrid,  Brockport  and  other 
points.  These  will  be  reported  and  explained  as  well 
as  the  association's  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter.  It 
has  been  a  stirring  year  in  educational  circles,  and 
the  coming  year  will  be  no  less  strenuous.  The  as¬ 
sociation  courts  open  scrutiny.  Let  all  who  have  any 
doubt  regarding  its  value  and  desire  to  help  the 
rural  schools  come  to  this  meeting,  and  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  its  sincerity  and  power  to  help. 

* 

THE  article  this  week  about  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
brings  memories  of  Cooper's  Leatherstocking 
Tales.  Here  is  an  instance  of  what  we  wrote  about 
several  weeks  ago.  New  York  State  can  just  about 
match  the  world  for  scenic  beauty  and  historical  in¬ 
terest.  Her  people  go  roaming  about  to  see  some 
well-advertised  object — far  away — yet  seldom  think 
that  right  at  home  may  be  found  more  wonderful 
and  interesting  scenes.  The  State  does  not  do  half 
its  duty  in  telling  the  world  what  we  have  at  home. 
New  York  City  is  pushed  forward  as  the  flower  of 
the  family  while  the  country  cousins  are  neglected. 
Let's  change  all  this.  It  can  be  done.  Let  the  world 
know  something  of  what  rural  New  York  can  offer. 
Make  it  the  State's  business  to  advertise  our  beauty 
as  well  as  our  business.  Take  our  great  stretches 
of  vineyards  and  orchards,  our  hills  and  glens,  our 
streams  and  pastures.  They  make  a  glorious  ap- 
peal  to  the  eye  and  soul.  They  are  more  truly  a 
part  of  our  life  than  smokestacks  and  dust.  Let  us 
make  more  of  rural  New  York. 

* 

YOU  may  wonder  that  we  give  so  much  time  to 
the  discussion  of  this  new  combined  harvesting 
and  thrashing  machine.  The  first  thought  will  be 
while  such  a  machine  may  suit  western  farm  con¬ 
ditions  it  will  have  no  place  in  the  smaller  fields  of 
the  East.  We  do  not  take  that  view.  If  the  new 
machine  can  be  made  to  work  practically,  and  if 
some  reasonable  plan  for  drying  the  wheat  can  be 
worked  out,  we  think  this  new  method  will  have  a 
great  influence  upon  eastern  farming.  There  are 
large  areas  in  the  East  where  wheat  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  grown  if  the  tremendous  labor  cost  of  handling 
and  thrashing  can  be  saved  or  reduced.  Rhode 
Island  is  a  small  State;  its  agricultural  possibili¬ 
ties  considered  insignificant,  yet  it  contains  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres,  level  and  easily  worked,  where  by 
the  use  of  Sweet  clover,  or  Soy  beans  and  phos¬ 
phates,  wheat  could  be  readily  grown  at  a  profit  if 
the  new  machine  can  be  practically  adapted  to  eas¬ 
tern  conditions.  The  same  tiling  is  true  of  other 
New  England  States,  and  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Provide  some  way  for  drying  out  the  thrashed 
grain  and  we  believe  the  new  machine  will  revive 
eastern  wheat  growing.  Why  not  this  economic  re¬ 
turn  for  the  losses  which  the  East  has  sustained  in 
the  increased  production  of  hay,  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  West  and  South? 

* 

ROF.  Blake's  article  on  page  1098  starts  a  new 
idea  in  peach  growing.  That  is  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  root  stock  properly  to  the  variety  of 
peach.  Up  to  date  the  usual  plan  has  been  to  plant 
millions  of  pits  from  wild  seedlings  and  use  these 
vigorous  little  trees  for  propagating  all  varieties. 
Now  it  is  found  that  we  may  obtain  a  superior  tree 
by  suiting  the  bud  to  the  stock,  For  example,  such 


varieties  as  J.  H.  Hale  and  Elberta  seem  to  make  a 
superior  tree  when  worked  on  stock  which  grew 
from  pits  of  the  Muir  variety.  No  doubt  much  the 
same  is  true  of  other  varieties — we  may  in  time  be 
able  to  classify  them  so  as  to  find  their  real  “af¬ 
finity"  in  this  line.  While  the  theory  about  this  may 
not  be  new  the  facts  have  not  been  fully  worked 
out.  We  think  the  investigation  will  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  well  worth  while.  The  use  of  the  J.  H.  Hale 
peach  in  these  experiments  calls  attention  once  more 
to  the  romantic  history  of  this  variety.  Introduced 
with  a  tremendous  noise  and  trumpeting,  for  several 
years  it  failed.  It  was  being  abandoned  in  disgust, 
when  scientists  discovered  that  its  flowers  are  im¬ 
perfect  and  that  when  planted  in  large  blocks,  it 
could  not  and  did  not  set  its  fruit  properly.  When, 
however,  it  was  planted  near  other  suitable  va¬ 
rieties  it  was  fertilized  and  produced  great  crimson 
cannonballs  which  fully  justified  J.  H.  Hale’s  pre¬ 
diction.  It  was  like  an  actor  just  being  booted  off 
the  stage  who  suddenly  comes  to  his  own  and  is 
called  back  to  popularity !  And,  who  knows?  Per¬ 
haps  this  finding  of  a  more  congenial  root  stock  may 
give  this  peach  an  even  greater  popularity  and  send 
it  above  its  relative,  Elberta ! 

* 

BEN  JONES  ranks  as  a  good  man  in  the  town 
where  he  lives.  His  wife  stands  well  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  children  think  themselves  very  worthy 
representatives  of  successful  parents.  The  family 
car  runs  out  into  the  country  frequently  with  Eben 
at  the  wheel.  It  returns  with  a  quantity  of  flowers, 
forest  leaves,  nuts  and  apples  or  pumpkins.  The 
Joneses  help  themselves  as  they  see  these  things 
displayed  in  the  fields.  “These  old  farmers  have 
plenty — why  should  they  begrudge  a  visitor  a  few 
flowers  or  apples?"  Last  Spring  the  Jones  family 
stopped  their  car  near  a  farmhouse  and  began  help¬ 
ing  themselves  to  lilac  blooms.  There  were  several 
bushes  near  the  wall.  The  Jones  family  were  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  stripping  when  the  farmer  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that.  Our 
folks  are  to  have  a  festival  at  the  church,  and  my 
girls  want  those  lilacs  for  decorating.  Better  move 
on !” 

It  was  kindly  said— far  more  kindly  than  the 
Jones  family  deserved,  but  it  was  not  well  taken. 
“Miser !  Mean  old  thing !”  and  similar  titles  were 
bestowed  upon  the  farmer  as  he  moved  away.  He 
did  not  hear  them  for  after  a  few  steps  he  turned 
and  came  back. 

“I  forgot,”  he  said,  “that  down  that  side  road  a 
little  distance  there  is  quite  a  group  of  lilacs.  Go 
down  and  help  yourself  !" 

The  Jones  family  needed  no  urging.  They  even 
forgot  to  say  “thank  you!”  At  home  in  town  they 
had  a  small  lawn  with  a  few  shrubs  on  it — a  small 
place,  but  neatly  kept.  One  day  a  poor  woman  with 
two  little  children  came  down  the  street.  She  had 
been  a  country  girl,  and  the  little  handful  of  green 
lawn  with  the  sunshine  playing  on  it  brought  to 
her  mind  memories  of  sun-lit  meadows,  brooks  and 
trees.  She  came  with  her  children  and  sat  on  the 
grass.  There  came  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  piazza, 
“Get  out  of  there — get  off  the  grass — or  we’ll  have 
you  arrested.”  It  was  the  way  the  Jones  family 
passed  along  the  farmer’s  invitation  to  pick  lilacs ! 
Now,  possibly  Jones  in  his  reading  may  stumble  up¬ 
on  Chapter  18,  Verses  23-30,  of  St.  Matthew.  Here 
he  will  learn  of  a  man  who  was  forgiven  of  a  debt 
of  10,000  talents.  Was  he  grateful?  Judge  for  your¬ 
self. 

“And  the  same  servant  iccnt  out,  and  found  one  of 
his  fclloiv  servants  which  oived  him  an  hundred 
pence;  and  he  laid  hands  on  him  and  took  him  hy 
the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  oiocst !” 

All  of  this  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  various 
families  of  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  Black,  White, 
Green  and  all  the  rest,  who  seem  to  consider  the 
farmer’s  property  intended  for  free  public  distri¬ 
bution. 

* 

Farm  buildings  show  greatly  the  need  of  paint  and 
repair.  I  think  that  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit 
for  milk  would  help  business  all  around.  As  a  rule 
farmers  are  good  spenders,  but  they  cannot  buy  lumber, 
roofing,  paint,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  “without  money 
and  without  price.”  C.  W.  V. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S  a  rule  farmers  are  good  spenders.”  There 
is  a  whole  book  of  philosophy  in  that  one 
sentence.  It  would  take  a  book  to  amplify  the 
thought,  but  the  sentence  should  be  printed  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  and  hung  over  the  desk  of  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  State.  Farmers  do  not  want  money 
to  hoard.  They  want  it  to  spend.  Make  the  business 
of  the  farm  profitable,  and  every  other  industry  will 
flourish. 


DR.  Thatcher,  who  succeeded  Hr.  Jordan  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Frank  B.  Morrison,  who  comes  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  high  authority  on  stock 
feeding,  having  long  been  associated  with  Dr.  Henry 
in  the  preparation  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  the  stan¬ 
dard  work  on  feeding  animals.  He  is  a  strong  man, 
well  grounded  in  general  science.  He  will  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  Geneva  Station.  Dr.  Thatcher  has 
made  a  host  of  friends  in  the  State  and  as  educator 
and  scientist  will  make  a  renewed  success  of  his  new 
position. 

* 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  a  number  of  fruit  growers  who 
carry  fruit  in  cold  storage  spoke  of  the  injury  often 
done  by  government  fruit  reports.  These  men  are 
obliged,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  make  monthly 
reports  of  their  holdings.  Other  fruit  men  must  do 
the  same.  The  totals  of  these  reports  are  published 
and  are  often  used  by  interested  parties  to  force 
down  prices  and  injure  the  fruit  grower’s  trade.  It 
is  said  that  the  International  Apple  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  makes  a  smilar  report,  hut  this  is  handed 
confidentially  to  members.  All  lines  of  business  are 
required  to  report  to  the  government.  In  many  cases 
this  government  knows  more  about  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  owner  does — but  the  facts  are  not 
published  so  as  to  embarrass  the  trade.  As  things 
stand  the  larger  fruit  growers  who  attempt  to  carry 
fruit  over  are  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  way. 

* 

HERE  is  a  thing  we  would  like  to  know.  Why 
have  so  many  of  the  roadside  stands  given  up 
the  sale  of  apples  and  peaches  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables?  From  some  the  answer  may  be  that 
they  have  not  given  up  this  trade,  but  any  driver 
in  the  country  close  around  New  York,  knows  that 
a  change  has  occurred.  There  are  still  special  stands 
at  which  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold.  These  seem 
to  have  won  the  public  favor  by  straight  dealing, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  trade.  At  one  time  we  supplied  several 
such  stands  with  fruit.  They  sold  quantities  of  it 
without  complaint.  Then,  suddenly  they  found  them¬ 
selves  left  with  fruit  on  hand — cars  went  dashing 
past — the  people  hardly  glancing  at  their  supply. 
One  of  these  stands  sold  more  than  100  baskets  of 
McIntosh  apples  on  one  Labor  Day  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  the  owner  will  not  touch  an  apple.  Why  is 
this?  We  want  to  know.  Thus  far  we  have  had  all 
sorts  of  answers — none  of  them  very  satisfactory. 
The  people  who  conduct  these  stands  are  plainly 
puzzled.  They  do  not  know  the  reason.  It  looked 
like  a  sure  and  growing  trade.  It  was  a  trade  that 
hurt  the  business  of  grocers,  maiket  men  and  fruit 
dealers  in  town.  Mam  are  of  the  opinion  that 
these  dealex* *s  have  oi’ganized  and  brought  effective 
pressure  to  bear  upon  customers.  Others  think  the 
business  has  been  overdone.  Too  many  went  into 
it  and  made  it  too  common !  Still  others  say  too 
many  of  these  stands  sold  stale  goods  and  charged 
too  much.  At  any  rate  the  trade  is  passing  away, 
and  that  is  a  loss  to  both  growers  and  sellers.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  roadside  market? 


Brevities 

No  use  trying  to  poison  the  European  corn  borer.  He 
is  an  inside  worker. 

Reports  from  the  Central  West  indicate  a  good  crop 
of  clover  seed  this  yeai\  Good  news  for  those  who  paid 
such  high  prices  last  year. 

What  ails  the  soil  when  beets  or  carrots  barely  get 
above  soil  and  then  die  out?  The  most  likely  off-hand 
guess  is  that  lime  is  needed. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  been 
cursed  and  kicked  and  ridiculed  by  most  of  the  school 
authorities,  yet  its  influence  is  being  felt  in  dozens  of 
ways. 

What  about  this  new  vocal  operation  of  “hog  call¬ 
ing?”  Out  West  they  have  contests  and  pi'izes  for  hog 
calling,  which  seems  to  mean  letting  out  a  call  that 
brings  the  hogs  in  to  breakfast. 

The  business  of  raising  rabbits  has  reached  the  point 
where  an  “experimental  rabbit  farm”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  California.  In  that  State  the  business  of  rab¬ 
bit  breeding  has  grown  to  big  proportions. 

It’s  one  thing  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  New  England,  but 
quite  another  to  make  it  into  hay  in  a  season  like  this 
one.  In  East  Mississippi  Alfalfa  grows  wonderfully 
but  the  first  cutting  can  rarely  be  cured  on  account  oi 
the  constant  rain.  Some  farmers  down  thex*e  cut  the 
crop  and  feed  it  green  in  racks  to  beef  cattle. 

This  is  the  way  the  Franklin  County  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  puts  it:  “If  there  is  any  farmer  in  this  county 
who  has  not  used  unprintable  language  concerning  the 
weather  during  the  last  three  weeks  .  _  .  ..  we  will 

print  his  picture  on  the  first  page.”  Print  his  picture, 
but  not  his  language.  Our  friend  forgets  that  there 
are  many  women  farmers ! 
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Country  Life;  A  Family  of  Americans 

TO  one  who  loves  country  life  and  delights  in 
picturesque  farm  scenery,  we  recommend  a  clear 
day  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Utica,  east  through 
Oneida  and  Hamilton  counties.  For  beauty  of  farm 
scenery  this  section  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  On  a 
clear  day  the  horizon  seems  to  fade  away  in  the 
limitation  of  vision  beyond  ridge  and  valley  and 
slope  of  well-cultivated  farms  and  grazing  herds. 
Evidences  of  an  old  civilzation  abound  everywhere, 
and  one  turns  from  one  landscape  picture  to  an¬ 
other,  the  last  always  appearing  more  beautiful  than 
the  others.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  one  comes 
upon  a  farm  with  appearances  of  neglect  and  want 
of  thrift,  but  yet  with  unmistakable  evidences  of 
former  prosperity  and  distinction.  This  gives  one 
a  moment  of  concern  and  sadness.  The  general 
decline  in  farm  income  in  recent  years  is  also  re¬ 
flected  in  many  instances  in  the  want  of  needed  re¬ 
pairs  of  buildings  and  general  environment.  This, 
too,  gives  one  occasion  for  serious  meditation  and 
a  new  inspii-ation  for  greater  effort  in  farm  relief 
endeavor,  but  in  this  section  the  thrifty  and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  of  this  valley,  helped  by  a  fertile 
soil  and  natural  advantages,  overcome  normal  dis¬ 
advantages  and  put  up  a  show  of  prosperity  and 
success  that  makes  their  territory  a  joy  to  look  at. 

Where  there  is  so  much  in  a  general  scale  to  in¬ 
vite  attention,  reference  to  a  particular  unit  seems 
trivial,  and  yet  we  sometimes  get  a  grasp  of  the 
whole  from  particular  and  typical  instances.  We 
have  always  reserved  judgment  on  the  banker- 
farmer.  It  seemed  that  his  lot  was  just  a  bit  too 
easy  to  excite  our  sympathies  over  any  of  his  trials 
or  enthusiasm  over  his  exceptional  success.  But 
Frank  Bauder  seems  different.  He  submits  to  no 
trials  and  yet  you  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  farmer.  Mr.  Bauder  succeeded  his  father 
on  a  farm  of  about  200  acres  of  as  fine. a  stretch  of 
farm  land  as  one  could  wish  to  put  foot  on.  Frank 
built  a  creamery  on  the  farm,  made  cheese,  raised 
hogs  and  prospered.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
he  became  president  of  the  modest  Farmers’  and  Me¬ 
chanics’  Bank,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  and  developed  it  to 
one  of  the  notable,  successful  banks  of  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  if  there  is  any  public  enterprise  in  the 
town  with  which  he  is  not  in  some  way  an  inspiring 
factor  they  do  not  take  strangers  to  see  it.  •  He  has 
helped  develop  the  Fort  Plain  Dairy  Company,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  perhaps  all  told  the  most 
successful  farm-owned  dairy  plant  in  the  State.  Now 
he  is  helping  develop  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  into  an  institution  of  service  to  all 
dairymen. 

We  have  no  means  of  disputing  Mr.  Bander's  re¬ 
collections  of  his  own  early  record  as  a  “dirt  farm¬ 
er.’’  The  truth  is  the  facts  seem  to  be  established, 
that  he  could  milk  cows,  make  cheese  and  hold  the 
plow,  but  the  cheese  factory  is  closed,  the  Pine-Tree 
machine  milks  the  cows,  and  the  Fordson  under  the 
magic  hand  of  Harry  Nestle,  pulls  and  guides  the 
plow.  There  are  no  callouses  on  his  hands  unless 
it  be  between  the  finger  tips  from  clipping  coupons. 
The  truth  is  his  son  Harry  Bauder  runs  the  farm, 
and  while  a  college  man  with  some  experience  as 
an  educator,  seems  at  home  in  a  pair  of  overalls  with 
a  hay  fork.  To  one  bred  and  raised  on  mortgaged 
hill  and  stony  farms  of  Sullivan  and  Orange  coun¬ 
ties,  Harry  Bauder’s  farm  work  seems  like  a  country 
picnic.  The  land  is  as  smooth  as  a  bottle;  30-acre 
meadows  with  only  four  corners  turn  off  at  least  four 
tons  of  mixed  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  to  the  acre.  Two 
Fordsons  and  four  wagons  load  the  hay  with  load¬ 
ers  and  deliver  it  to  the  barn  door.  The  horses  run 
it  on  to  the  cement  floor,  and  the  forks  hoist  it  to  the 
peak  of  the  rafters  and  drop  it  where  wanted  in  the 
mow.  The  barns  are  full  already,  and  one  wonders 
whether  there  will  be  room  outdoors  to  stack  the 
tons  yet  to  be  cut. 

The  Bauder  farm  reminds  one  that  we  are  living 
in  the  cement  age.  Around  the  buildings  you  step  on 
it  everywhere.  The  barn  floor,  the  stables,  the  tool- 
house,  and  even  the  footpaths  are  cement.  The  ice¬ 
house  and  cooling  tanks  are  cement.  Two  nuggets 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  are 
the  only  foreign  matter  in  the  crystal  water  of  the 
cooling  tanks.  Harry  uses  this  sulphate  to  keep  out 
moss,  worms  and  fungus  growths  of  all  kinds.  He 
uses  two  lumps  the  size  of  an  egg  in  wells,  but  the 
water  supply  here  comes  by  gravity  from  springs. 

The  40  cows  are  registered  Ilolsteins,  and  run, to 
a  type  as  if  all  from  one  mold.  The  stable  is  42 
ft.  wide,  with  floods  of  light  and  as  sweet  and  in¬ 
viting  as  a  modern  beauty  parlor.  The  best  thing 
around  it  at  milking  time  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  farm  hands,  also  an  employe.  Appropriately 
and  neatly  dressed  for  tbe  work  she  moved  among 


the  cows  as  if  they  were  younger’  sisters  requiring 
attention  and  care.  The  cows  seemed  to  like  it. 
She  was  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  work  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  establishment.  Among  other  services, 
she  was  applying  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  to  pock  sores  on  the  cows.  The  solution 
contains  y2  ounce  of  the  salt  to  one  pint  of  water. 
She  says  it  cures  ivy  poison,  too,  which  sometimes 
affects  the  cows. 

Fx-ank  Bauder  is  a  son  of  fortune.  He  had  an 
inheritance  of  industry  and  character  as  well  as  a 
good  fai-m.  He  has  developed  and  improved  it  all 
and  added  to  it  all.  Every  enterprise  that  he  touches 
seem  to  prosper.  As  a  farmer,  a  banker,  a  business 
man  and  a  member  of  the  community  he  is  a  success. 
He  is  well  past  the  meridian  of  life,  in  good  health 
and  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  His  life  partner  main¬ 
tains  the  comforts  and  charms  of  a  home  thfit  has 
blessed  them  both  through  the  years.  But  in  the 
one  thing  most  worth  while  in  life  he  shares  with 
her  a  joy  that  exceeds  all  the  rest.  He  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  father.  Their  daughter  is  an  exemplary 
wife  of  a  prosperous  young  farmer,  and  the  son, 
Harry,  as  the  third  generation,  is  maintaining  the 
traditions  of  the  ancestral  farm  homestead. 


No  Farmer  Believes  a  Word  of  it 

THE  increase  in  the  price  of  Class  1  milk  by  the 
Borden-Leagxxe  alliance  from  August  15  is  42 
cents  per  100  lbs.  When  this  increase  goes  through 
the  blending  process  with  other  classes  of  milk,  the 
actual  increase  to  the  producers  will  be  not  far  from 
21  cents  as  estimated  from  past  records.  It  will 
mean  a  net  cash  price  of  between  $2.15  to  $2.20  for 
pool  milk  for  the  last  half  of  August.  This  is  not 
likely  to  hurry  farmers  to  the  feed  stores.  Many  of 
the  best  producers  have  stopped  feeding  grain  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  pay,  and  some  plants  report  a  loss 
of  one-lialf  in  volume,  and  this  increase  is  not 
enough  to  make  feeding  profitable.  Farmers  have 
expi’essed  a  willingness  to  increase  production  if 
assured  of  a  definite,  reasonable  price  in  advance 
that  would  justify  them  in  making  preparations 
in  advance  to  do  so.  This  encouragement  has  been 
withheld  beeaixse  the  Borden  Company  x-efused  to 
give  out  a  price  in  advance.  The  consequence  is 
that  farmers  are  not  feeding  and  production  is  de¬ 
creasing.  Bixyers  are  paying  a  good  premium  for  all 
the  milk  they  can  get  from  jobbers. 

If  the  Advisory  Board,  created  at  Utica  on  June 
27,  had  met  promptly,  and  asked  $3  per  100  lbs.  for 
3  per  cent  milk  for  all  milk  produced  from  October 
1  to  April  1,  that  would  be  the  price,  and  while  this 
would  not  return  the  profits  other  industries 'pay,  it 
would  give  the  city  all  the  milk  it  requires  for  the 
period.  Many  League  members,  and  some  Leagixe 
directors,  want  the  board  to  meet  and  act  but  the 
management  refxises  to  do  so  on  the  pretense  that 
to  sell  milk  in  that  particular  way  is  illegal.  This 
is  a  silly  excuse.  No  dairy  farmer  is  innocent  enough 
to  believe  a  word  of  it.  This  action  of  the  Advisory 
Board  would  unite  dairymen  and  put  the  industry 
back  squarely  on  its  feet,  but  having  worked  in¬ 
tentionally,  systematically  and  successfixlly  to  divide 
a  once  united  organization  and  i-egain  the  power 
to  make  prices,  the  Borden  concern  refuses  to  per¬ 
mit  the  reunion  which  would  limit  its  powers. 


Buffalo  Milk  Business  Sold 

HE  Queen  City  Dairy  Company  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  recently  sold  its  business  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  interests.  At  Lawton  Station  here  it  had 
its  largest  receiving  plant,  taking  in  about  600  cans 
daily.  In  all  it  handled  about  S00  cans  in  Buffalo, 
getting  about  200  cans  more  from  Lime  Lake  and 
Golden.  Most  of  the  farmers  were  unwilling  to  go 
into  the  Leagixe  and  the  Peaks  Products  Company 
plant  at  North  Collins  got  rnoi-e  than  500  cans  of 
the  Lawton  Station  milk  and  sold  it  to  Sheffield 
Farms,  which  company  got  on  its  own  account  about 
100  cans  from  the  Lime  Lake  plant  or  about  one- 
lialf  of  its  former  volume.  The  Sheffield  Company 
therefore  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  major  part  of 
the  Queen  City  supply,  and  New  York  profits  at  Buf¬ 
falo’s  expense.  The  North  Collins  plant  has  re¬ 
cently  registered  as  a  unit  in  the  Unity  Association. 


A  Chenango  Unit  of  Unity  Association 

ON  August  11  dairymen  at  Sherburne  Four  Cor¬ 
ners,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  met  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purcell  and  organized  a  unit  of  the 
Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association.  Mrs. 
Kate  Skinner  explained  the  Unity  plan  of  organiza- 
tion  and  what  is  more  important,  its  economic  plan 
of  marketing  milk.  The  dairymen  became  enthu¬ 


siastic,  and  promptly  formed  a  unit  of  11  members, 
each  one  giving  assurance  that  he  would  come  next 
time  with  another  member.  There  were  visitors 
from  the  Sheffield  plant  nearby,  U.  S.  Stringer  of 
Madison  and  Fred  Jones  of  Clinton.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Ernest  Colgrove  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Wilbur  Purcell. 


The  Two  Summer  Meetings  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  Summer  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  came  nearer  to  constituting  a  fruit 
tour  than  any  of  the  gatherings  in  recent  years.  There 
was  no  regular  tour  program,  but  many  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  fruit  sections  in  Western 
New  York,  stop  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  on 
y  ednesday,  August  10,  for  the  official  western  gather¬ 
ing,  and  then  journey  down  through  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  to  Woodstock  and  the  eastern  Summer  meeting 
on  Friday,  August  12. 

The  station  grounds  at  Geneva  were  posted  and  ready 
for  the  600  or  700,  mostly  from  Western  New  York, 
who  attended.  Although  the  occasion  was  more  an  out¬ 
ing  than  an  educational  program  time  was  not  wasted. 
There  were  many  things  to  see,  such  as  the  collections 
ot  varieties,  the  canning  peach  orchard,  the  superiority 
of  Mazzard  over  Mahaleb  as  a  i-oot  stock  for  cherries, 
the  benefits  of  light  pruning  and  of  low  heading  of  young 
apple  trees,  the  production  of  high-nicotine  tobacco  for 
insect  control  work,  the  control  of  aphis  in  the  apple  or¬ 
chard,  seedling  root  stocks  for  fruit  trees,  the  small 
fruits,  new  varieties,  canning  crops,  and  vegetable  va¬ 
riety  tests. 

The  speaking  program  was  devoted  to  grading  and 
packing,  Commissioner  Pyrke  speaking  upon  the  new 
apple  grading  law,  and  J.  J.  Gardner  speaking  upon 
the  benefits  of  shipping  point  inspection.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  new  apple  grading  law,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1,  represents  a  big  change  in  New  York 
Mate.  Formerly  the  law  applied  to  the  actual  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  now  it  applies  also  to  the  sale  of  fruit. 
That  is,  anyone  who  sells  fruit  in  a  closed  package,  im¬ 
properly  branded,  violates  the  law.  The  face  must  rep¬ 
resent  the  pack.  Serious  bruising  is  not  so  lightly 
viewed.  In  short,  there  is  a  -stiffening  of  the  law  in 
New  York  State  that  is  to  be  felt  by  those  who  do  not 
awake  to  the  determined  move  among  New’  York  growl¬ 
ers  to  provide  the  market  with  sound,  honestly-packed 
fruit. 

Some  left  the  same  afternoon  for  the  eastern  meet¬ 
ing  at  Woodstock,  visiting  orchards  in  the  Hudson  River 
\  alley  on  the  following  day,  and  arriving  at  Wood- 
stock  Friday  morning  for  the  meeting  there.  It  had 
been  advertised  that  the  Woodstock  meeting  would  be 
different,  and  it  was.  By  common  consent  members  of  ’ 
the  society  had  approved  the  idea  of  having  a  meeting 
which  would  not  be  devoted  to  fruit  pi'oduction  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  meeting  at  Woodstock  was  the  result.  The 
type  of  meeting  was  different,  the  temper  of  the  crowd 
wras  different,  the  location  was  different,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  different.  To  be  sure  a  fine  marker  was  erec¬ 
ted  to  the  Jonathan  apple,  which  had  its  origin  on  the 
Chauncey  DeVall  Farm  upon  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  but  there  were  other  interesting  points  of  diverg¬ 
ence.  In  the  first  place  here  was  an  established  farm, 
a  home,  an  investment,  and  a  business.  Not  an  elabo¬ 
rate  establishment  run  by  city  capital,  but  the  perma¬ 
nent  type  of  farm  home  that  forms  the  foundation  of 
America.  There  are  none  too  many  and  America  needs 
more.  Then  here  was  an  old  farm  that  had  been  cut 
out  of  the  wilderness  when  America  was  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  which  has  been  helping  to  feed  the  nation  from 
times  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Here  was  a  beautiful, 
restful .  spot  in  the  shadows  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
where  it  was  possible  to  forget  about  grading  and  about 
insects  and  about  the  little  worries  that  constitute  a 
business.  Mountains,  trees,  lumning  wrater,  helpful 
thoughts,  and  new  ideals — all  of  these  had  half  a 
chance  to  make  their  presence  known.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  a  quiet  unassuming  man  who  joys  in  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  who  cares  for  what  others  might  destroy, 
may  be  of  inoi*e  value  to  the  world  than  he  who  hustles 
and  bustles  in  his  little  corner  and  leaves  no  trace  when 
he  is  gone.  The  Jonathan  apple  might  never  have 
been. 

Horseshoe  pitching  between  fruit  men  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  counties  and  between  Western  New  York 
and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  created  lively  interest. 
The  speaking  program  was  devoted  to  the  historic  and 
to  the  Jonathan  apple  tree.  Judge  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouc-k 
of  Kingston  told  of  the  three  men  most  conceimed  with 
the  Jonathan,  namely  Philip  Rick,  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm  upon  which  the  tree  grew;  Judge  Jesse  Buel  of 
Albany,  who  named  the  apple,  and  Judge  Jonathan  Has- 
brouck  of  Kingston,  for  whom  the  apple  was  named. 
According  to  another  version  the  apple  was  named 
for  Jonathan  Hasbrouck  by  Philip  Rick,  the  originator. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  three 
did  not  quari*el  over  the  naming  half  so  much  as  have 
future  historians..  Philip  Rick  named  his  son  “Jon¬ 
athan.”  Philip  Rick  was  an  admirer  of  Judge  Jonathan 
Hasbrouck.  Who  did  the  actual  naming  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  Each  one  in  turn,  judging  by  the  type 
of  men  history  tells  us  they  were,  would  be  the  first  to 
disclaim  credit.  All  things  considered  “Jonathan”  was 
a  happy  choice. 

The  next  speakei*,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  Geneva,  spoke 
upon  the  history  of  horticulture  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  telling  of  the  different  phases  of  development 
and  naming  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  that 
have  come  from  the  Hudson  Valley.  Among  the  more 
impoi'tant  are  :  Apples  :  Jonathan,  Esopus,  Lady  Sweet, 
Swaar,  Sour  Bough.  Pears — Lawson  and  Columbia. 
Plums — Duane,  Field,  Gueii,  Jefferson  and  Middle- 
burg.  Grapes — Iona,  Eumelan,  Downing,  Black  Eagle 
and  Croton.  Raspberries — Cuthbert,  Empire  and  Marl¬ 
borough.  Gooseberries — Downing. 

The  Hon.  Millard  Davis  of  Ulster  County  presented 
the  marker  to  the  town  of  Woodstock,  representing  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  State  of  New  York.  And 
then  to  round  out  an  interesting  day  many  adjourned  to 
the  annual  art  festival  which  had  been  obligingly  set 
for  the  day  of  the  Summer  meeting.  If  there  had  been 
no  other  attraction  during  the  day  this  so-called  “mav¬ 
erick”  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  meeting  “differ¬ 
ent.”  In  all  probability  next  year’s  meeting  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  usual  orcliai’d  visit,  but  like  the  boy  play¬ 
ing  hooky  from  school,  the  society  gathering  at  Wood- 
stock  commemorating  the  origin  of  the  Jonathan  apple 
will  be  remembei’ed  by  those  who  were  there  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  treat.  H.  B.  T. 
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arranged  i>7  Iva  Unger 


Drawn  by  Frances  Coulter  (14),  Illinois 

“Waving  Corn  and  Shining  Wheat 
On  Our  Page  in  August  Meet.” 


Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (16),  New  Jersey 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Fairy  Parasols 

Deep  in  our  woods  there’s  a  parasol 
store 

Where  the  fairies  come  to  buy ; 

There  are  parasols  curving  and  white  ga¬ 
lore, 

You  can  find  them  if  you  try, 

The  grown-ups  call  them  mushrooms — oh, 

That  shows  how  little  the  grown-ups 
know. 

Deep  in  the  woods  near  the  parasols,  I 

Saw  the  fairy  queen  come  'to  buy 

A  parasol  cunning  and  white  and  round,  ’ 

With  a  handle  growing  up  out  of  the 
ground ; 

“Here  is  the  money.  Don't  wrap  it  up,” 
she  said, 

“Don’t  send  it ;  I'll  take  it  with  me  in¬ 
stead,” 

And  tripped  off  with  the  parasol  over  her 
head. 


pendent  twigs.  Botanists  cannot  agree 
as  to  our  number  and  the  bounds  to  be 
assigned  to  each  one  of  us,  due  perhaps 
to  the  cross-fertilization  that  takes  place 
between  us.  Hardly  a  boy  or  girl  but 
what  has  touched  me,  for  I  can  be  made 
into  whistles,  and  my  flowers  are  the 
first  hint  of  Spring.  Do  you  know  me, 
my  friends? — From  Margaret  Gippert, 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma 
was  “swimming,”  to  the  riddle  was 
“fingers.”  Last  month's  poem,  “That's 
July,”  was  written  by  Mary  Blair  (14), 
New  York.  We  are  sorry  to  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  her  name  before. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  house  but  not  room, 
y  second  in  warp  but  not  in  loom, 


My  third  is  in  sweater  but  not  in  frock. 
My  fourth  is  in  linen  but  not  in  smock, 
My  fifth  is  in  sale  but  not  in  trade. 

My  sixth  is  in  shadow  but  not  in  shade, 
My  seventh  is  in  flow  but  not  in  tear. 

My  whole  is  a  bird — this  month  he  leaves 
for  another  year. 

— By  Jennie  Drummond  (15),  New 
York. 


Riddle 

Riddle  No.  1. — Enough  for  one,  too 
much  for  two,  and  nothing  for  three ; 
takes  one  to  make,  and  two  to  keep. — 
Clark  Allender  (13),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Here  we  meet 
again  !  Another  month  has  flown  by  and 
vacation  is  about  over.  I  am  writing 
this  because  I  was  interested  in  Berta 
Griffiths’  letter  last  month.  I  live  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  I  have  seen  about  40 
kinds  of  birds  this  Summer. 

Today  it  was  raining,  and  as  I  looked 
out  ot  the  window  1  saw  a  humming 
bird.  It  came  to  our  flower  bed  to  get 
honey  from  our  hollyhocks  and  geran¬ 
iums.  It  seemed  to  prefer  red  flowers. 
After  he  had  finished  his  delicate  repast 
he  flew  away  very  rapidly.  We  have  only 
a  few  in  this  place.  All  the  birds  that 
Berta  mentioned  are  to  be  found  around 
here.  —  From  Carl  Ilatsch  (13),  New 
York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Grace  Wheat 
wondered  what  species  of  swallow  that 
was  which  I  told  you  about.  It  was 
a  barn  swallow  and  the  song  was  a  kind 
of  twitter.  I  haven’t  got  the  little  bird 
now.  I  don't  know  whether  it  got  better 
and  flew  away  or  whether  my  cat  got  it. 
But  I  imagine  it  went  away  because  the 
kitchen  door  was  open  and  on  seeing  the 
beautiful  out  of  doors  he  probably 
thought  he  would  leave  me  and  care  for 
himself.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  him 


High  Tide 

The  Waves  come  home 
From  foreign  lands, 

And  lay  their  heads 
Upon  our  sands ; 

They  sleep  in  their 
Old  room  and  then 
They  run  away  to  sea  again. 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14),, 
New  Jersey 


The  weed  with  two  names  in  last 
month’s  “What  Am  I?”  was  the  “pig 
weed”  whose  other  name  is  “Amaran- 
tlius.”  The  fact  that  in  some  countries 
it  is  considered  very  useful  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  makes  it  an  interesting  plant  to  find 
in  one's  weeding.  This  month  the  puz- 
zle  is  about  a  tree  that  is  weed-like  in  its 
habits  of  coming  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
No  doubt  you  or  your  father  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  it  away  from  some  part 
of  the  farm  : 

We  are  trees  or  shrubs,  varying  in 
stature  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  occurring  most  abundantly  in 
cold  or  temperate  climates  in  both  hem¬ 
ispheres  and  generally  in  moist  situations. 
We  are  not  unrepresented  in  the  tropics 
but  we  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  Australia  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  I 
am  a  great  pest  to  some  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  others.  I  am  often  seen  on 
your  porches,  but  when  I  once  take  firm 
root  in  the  ground  I  am  often  scolded  at 
and  pulled  up.  I  am  often  planted  on  the 
banks  of  streams  to  retain  the  soil  in  its 
place  and  hold  back  the  river.  Stakes  of 
my  wood  driven  into  a  moist  soil  strike 
root  and  soon  become  luxuriant.  My 
wood  is  very  tough.  It  is  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  paddles  for  steamboats  because 
it  wears  better  in  water  than  any  kind  of 
wood.  Anciently,  it  was  used  in  shields. 
My  most  modern  use  is  probably  in 
wickerwork  or  basketry.  A  principle 
called  saliein  exists  in  my  bark  which  is 
used  in  fevers  as  a  substitute  for  quinine 
— crystalline  and  very  bitter.  Yet  in 
some  countries  my  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  used  for  food  for  cattle  and 
even  dried  and  stacked  for  that  use. 

My  flowers  which  in  many  species  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves,  are  much  sought 
by  bees,  also  for  vases  in  the  early 
Spring.  Some  of  my  species  weep,  or  are 
said  to  do  so  because  of  their  beautiful 


Drawn  by  Olive  Munson  (17),  Connecticut 


Robert  at  Echool 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page :  I  am 
sending  a  photo  of  myself  taken  in  school. 
Don’t  laugh  if  I  haven't  my  hair  combed 
as  this  picture  was  taken  at  an  un¬ 
expected  time.  Yours,  Robert  Eng  (12), 
New  Jersey. 


Feeding  the  Tivins 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  and  my  twins.  The 
mother  sheep  died  so  I  adopted  them. 
Thev  were  christened  Orphan  Annie,  and 
W  eary  Willie,  but  my  mother  soon 
changed  their  names  to  Trouble  and 
Nuisance.  Your  friend,  Hazel  Forbes 
(14),  New  York. 


Jessie  and  Her  Dog 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  read  Our  Page 
every  month  and  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  I  am  14  years  old,  and  live 
on  a  farm  of  117  acres  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  milk  two  cows  and  help  take  care  of  the 
garden.  My  father  is  helpless.  We  live 
about  a  mile  from  the  Delaware  River. 
Yours,  Jessie  Ostrander  (14),  Penn. 


A  Young  Farmer  Reader 

Dear  Editor  and  Page:  Now  that  I 
have  graduated  from  high  school  I’m  an 
honest-to-goodness  farmer.  I  hope  to 
have  more  time  to  give  the  Page  although 
I  doubt  If  anything  that  I  send  can  much 
improve  our  splendid  Page.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  snapshot  of  myself  and  our  team 
working  the  pear  orchard.  Wishes  for 
the  Page  of  utmost  success.  Yours  sin¬ 
cerely,  Roy  Bergman  (10).  New  York. 


make  his  home  with  me,  but  after  living 
among  trees  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
going.  I  like  to  have  birds  to  take  care 
of,  and  my  brother  says  perhaps  he  will 
get  me  a  baby  crow.  A  girl  friend  had 
one  which  she  tamed.  When  I  get  my 
crow  I’ll  write  and  tell  you  all  about  him. 
Yours,  Lucy  Booth  (10),  New  York. 


Friends  of  Our  Page :  How  does  your 
garden  grow?  Mine  has  done  very  nicely 
this  year,  principally,  I  think,  because  it 
had  plenty  of  moisture.  I  am  too  lazy  to 
water  it  enough  when  the  dry  weather 
comes. 

I've  just  taken  a  walk  through  it  to 
see  how  much  damage  the  heifer  did  when 
she  jumped  into  it  this  morning.  Luckily 
she  only  ate  a  few  Lucifer  pinks,  and 
I  don't  care  as  much  for  them  as  I  do  the 
Heddewigi.  The  latter  have  grown  so 
splendidly  this  Summer,  and  the  bed  is  a 
mass  of  blooms.  The  snapdragons  are 
lovely  now.  I  like  the  shell  pink  ones. 
The  Calendulas  are  loaded  with  very 
large  double  blossoms,  most  of  them 
orange.  I  like  to  combine  them  with 
either  dark  blue  bachelor's  buttons  or 
blue  ageratum  in  bouquets.  The  dwarf 
marigolds  look  very  thrifty,  but  I  don't 
care  for  the  smell,  do  you?  Dark  blue 
larkspur  and  scarlet  salvia  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bloom.  I  have  hollyhocks  in 
four  colors — white,  pink,  red  and  dark 
red.  Fare  thee  well,  From  Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths  (16),  Connecticut. 

Speaking  of  hollyhocks  and  humming 
birds!  While  sitting  in  the  garden  seat, 
among  hollyhocks,  your  Iva  Unger  was 
visited  by  a  humming  bird  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  send  a  message  to  Our  Page. 
Poising  in  his  flight,  less  than  12  inches 
from  the  face  of  this  human  being,  he 
stopped  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to 
register  his  approval  of  the  thoughtful 
bird  lovers  of  Bird  Notes.  Also  he  was 
delighted  at  being  allowed  to  do  a  little 
staring  on  his  own  account.  Perhaps  he 
keeps  a- notebook  ! — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17), 
New  York 


Lord  Babbington  was  instructing  the 
New  colored  servant  in  his  duties,  adding, 
“Now,  Zeke,  when  1  ring  for  you,  you 
must  answer  me  saying,  ‘My  lord,  what 
will  you  have’?” 

A  few  hours  afterwards  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  summon  his  servant,  his  lordship 
was  astonished  with  the  following  : 

“My  Gawd,  what  does  you  want  now?” 
— Sent  by  Fiorina  Longtin,  Vermont. 


“Children,”  said  the  teacher,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  class  in  composition,  “you  should 
not  attempt  any  flights  of  fancy;  be 
yourselves  and  write  what  is  in  you.  Do 
not  imitate  any  other  person’s  writings, 
ete.”  As  a  result  of  this  advice  Tommy 
V  ise  turned  out  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  : 

“We  should  not  attempt  any  flights  of 
fancy,  but  write  what  is  in  us.  In  me 
there  is  my  stummick,  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
two  apples,  one  piece  of  pie.  one  stick  of 
lemon  candy  and  my  dinner.” — Sent  by 
Raffiela  Riccio  (14),  Rhode  Island. 


Tramp  :  “Say,  son,  can  I  have  a  drink 
of  water?” 

Boy  (giving  cup  to  tramp).  “Here  you 
are  !” 

Tramp  (drinking  the  water)  :  “Does 
anybody  drink  out  of  this  cup?” 

Boy  :  “Yes,  Bess  does.” 

Tramp  :  “O  yes,  and  who  is  Bess,  your 
sister,  may  I  ask?” 

Boy  :  “No.  my  dog." — Sent  by  Dorothy' 
Anderson  (15),  Vermont. 


Billy  Tom  and  the  Kitten 

Billy  Tom  is  the  cat  that  came  to  our 
house  in  the  Winter.  Last  week  mother 
and  I  started  out  to  pick  berries.  I  got 
so  far  and  said,  “I  am  going  back.” 

Mother  came  back  later.  She  came  by 
the  barn.  She  heard  a  little  kitten  meow. 
She  found  the  kitten  with  Billy  Tom  (the 
cat ) .  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  rest¬ 
ing  from  a  trip.  He  had  been  missing 
all  morning.  Billy  Tom  was  the  one 
that  brought  the  kitten  there,  lie  is  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  it  as  if  he  was  a  mother  cat. 
When  it  meows  he  goes  through  the 
screen  door  to  it.  It  eats  with  the  other 
cats  now.  Yours,  Magdalene  Rodgers, 
Ohio. 
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Drawn  b y  Joseph  Kopelman  (15), 
Neiv  York 

July  28. — Mowed  by  hand  this  fore¬ 
noon,  around  the  trees,  stone  piles,  and 
such  objects  as  could  not  be  reached  with 
the  mowing  machine.  Swung  a  while 
after  dinner  while  I  was  taking  a  short 
nooning.  How  refreshing  it  is,  when  it 
is  hot,  to  swing  under  a  shady  tree  and 
to  get  a  breeze  in  the  face.  Turned  over 
some  hay  which  had  been  rained  on  after 
dinner. 

July  30. — Well,  today  isn't  different 
enough  from  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
or  in  fact  any  other  day  in  haying  to  be 
worth  mentioning.  A  good  many  days 
are  turn  over,  rake  up,  and  bunch  up, 
and  then  run  for  the  house  to  get  out  of 
the  rain  when  a  sudden  shower  comes 
up,  get  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  then  have 
nearly  the  same  thing  to  do  over  again 
when  once  more  the  sun  comes  out.  Per¬ 
haps  when  haying  is  over  I  will  be  able  to 
write  a  real  diary  again.  Yours,  until 
the  lapse  of  another  mouth,  “Sandy,” 
(16),  New  York. 


Aug.  1. — Picked  beans  for  a  neighbor 
first  thing  this  morning,  then  weeded  to¬ 
matoes.  It  was  pretty  wet  and  so  I  went 
in  my  bare  feet.  Had  a  thunderstorm 
at  noon  with  a  terrible  rain  that  washed 
the  fields  and  roads.  Too  wet  to  do  much 
this  afternoon.  Got  pears  ready  for  sup¬ 
per. 

Aug.  2. — Listened  to  news  items  over 
radio,  and  killed  some  flies  that  got  in 
somehow.  Went  up  to  attic  and  packed 
papers  in  bundles  to  give  to  a  local  fire 
comnany.  Took  my  shoes  and  stockings 
off  to  pick  beans  for  dinner.  It  was 
awfully  wet  and  I'd  sink  in  to  above  my 
ankles.  Snapped  the  beans  and  washed 
them.  Helped  set  the  table  and  read 
part  of  a  story  called  “The  League  of  the 
Three  Swords.”  Washed  and  dried  the 
dishes.  Bundled  a  few  more  papers. 
Washed  the  supper  dishes,  listened  to 
radio  a  while,  then  sister  and  I  took  a 
walk.  The  rain  Monday  caused  a  lot  of 
washouts  in  the  roads.  S’long  for  this 
time,  “Peg,”  from  Pennsylvania. 


July  21. — Warm  and  cloudy  today.  I 
raked  hay  and  loaded.  Got  two  loads  be¬ 
fore  dinner.^  I  drove  horse  to  pull  horse 
fork.  This  afternoon  I  went  to  a  picnic. 

July  22. — Father  and  I  got  in  the  last 
load  of  hay  before  it  poured.  I  have  two 
kittens  at  the  barn.  Guess  I’ll  name 
them  “Lindy”  and  “Byrd.”  Read  a  book, 
“Driftwood.” 

July  28. — Picked  berries  at  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  all  day.  Father  got  me  a  new  straw 
hat. 

July  29. — Showers  in  night.  Went  to 
pick  berries  again.  Saw  two  aeroplanes. 
One  was  a  guide.  The  second  plane  was 
Lindbergh  and  the  first  plane  was  guid¬ 
ing  him  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester. 

July  30. — Received  R.  N.-Y.  Went  to 
pick  berries  at  another  place.  Guess  I 
will  draw  myself  sometime  and  send  it 
to  Our  Page. — From  “Jess,”  (14),  New 
York. 


July  7. — Cloudy  this  morning ;  rained 
after  dinner  and  this  evening.  Forenoon 
I  hoed  corn.  Mother  cut  my  hair  after 
dinner.  Dad  is  having  a  small  barn  built 
up  on  the  hill,  and  I  helped  haul  stone 
for  the  foundation  this  afternoon. 

July  9. — Helped  with  the  barn  this 
forenoon.  After  over  half  of  it  had  passed 
there  wasn’t  much  for  me  to  do.  When 
I  came  in  for  dinner  I  found  mail  to  read 
as  usual.  There  were  two  daily  papers 
and  the  weeklies.  I  read  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  a  serial  story,  “Rodney,  the 
Ranger.”  Picked  raspberries  and  set  out 
onions  this  afternoon. 

July  22. — Started  picking  blackberries 
this  morning,  but  after  we  had  picked 
four  gallons  it  started  to  rain  and  kept 
it  up  the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  I  came  to 
the  house,  read  the  mail,  and  shot  my 
brother’s  rifle  once.  I  hit  the  target  as 
near  as  any  of  the  others,  almost  at  the 
center.  Picked  rest  of  the  berries  this 
afternoon.  The  crop  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  it  was  last  year,  but  we  are 
selling  some.  The  worst  thing  I  mind 
about  them  is  that  they  come  right  in 
the  hay  harvest,  and  that  is  a  busy  time. 

July  23., — Very  cool  and  cloudy  today. 
My  grandmother  who  has  been  here  ever 
since  Sunday,  went  to  my  aunt’s  today.  I 
vent  part  of  the  way  with  her  to  carry 
some  of  her  things.  Helped  grind  a 
mowing  machine  cutter  bar 

July  24. — Went  to  my  aunt’s  birthday 
party  today.  Everyone  brought  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and  dinner  and  supper  were 
eaten  in  a  nice  grove  near  the  house.  We 
all  enjoyed  that.  At  least  I  did.  My 
grandpa,  grandma,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins  from  my  father’s  side  were  there. 

July  30. — I  picked  beans  for  dinner 
this  morning.  Afterwards  helped  grind 
a  mowing  machine  cutter.  The  wind 
with  yesterday  evening’s  rain  has  blown 
the  corn.  Helped  clean  the  carbon  from 
the  engine  of  the  car  after  dinner.  Had 
ice  cream  for  supper — I  helped  turn  the 
freezer.  Read  Our  Page  before  dinner — 
I  thought  there  was  a  little  too  much 
“Lindy,”  in  it,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
take  my  word. — From  “Imp,”  (13),  West 
Virginia, 


Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (16),  New  Jersey 


_ nut  oaf? 


August  Morning — By  James  Upson  (12), 
Connecticut 


Portrait  of  the  Artist — By  Harry 
Wort  man  (18),  New  York 


Myself — By  Esther  Kee  (14), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Last  Load — By  Aubrey  Gregory 
(17),  New  York 


Self  Portrait — By  Thelma  Miller  (15), 
Pennsylvania 


Sunset  Glow— By  Walter  Hoxie  (15),  Rhode  Island 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York  , 

Dear  Cooks :  Since  the  time  for  mush¬ 
rooms  is  coming  I  am  going  to  send  in 
this  recipe  for  mushrooms  with  paprika 
which  is  best  served  on  toast.  It  is  good 
with  chicken,  too,  or  it  may  be  served 
as  just  a  vegetable. 

Take  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  cover 
with  paprika  and  melt  in  a  pan.  Pare 
three-fourths  pound  of  fresh  mushrooms, 


put  into  butter  and  shake  over  fire  until 
butter  and  mushrooms  are  all  together. 
Add  one  cup  of  thin  cream,  and  leave  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  to  simmer  until 
done,  or  about  20  minutes.  Add  salt  to 
taste  and  a  little  white  pepper.  Thicken 
with  a  little  flour  about  a  teaspoonful, 
and  pour  over  buttered  toast.  —  From 
Anne  Watson  (16),  New  York. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  any  mushroom 
which  has  not  a  dark  under  side  to  its 
umbrella.  It  is  best  to  ask  someone  who 
knows  the  difference  between  toadstools 
and  mushrooms  to  tell  you  about  them. 
It  is  a  valuable  thing  to  know,  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  edible  mushroom  and 
the  deadly  toadstool. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (13), 

New  York 

Meadow  Mist 

The  Scantic  River  meadows  are  low  and 
big  and  wide ; 

And  in  their  deep  rank  grasses  great 
hosts  of  wild  flowers  hide ; 

But  what  to  me  is  beautiful,  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all, 

Is  when  the  mist  arises  at  early  even 
Fall. 

At  first  you  scarce  would  note  it,  so  cau¬ 
tiously  and  still 

It  creeps  upon  the  lowlands,  until  it 
seems  to  fill 

The  whole  wide  vale  with  whiteness,  with 
dewy,  swampy,  smell, 

And  seems  to  whisper  “Silence!  Night 
comes,  and  all  is  well.” 

— By  Rose  Marie  Collins  (17),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


The  Locust  Bug  Changes  His  Clothes 

A  locust  bug  came  to  our  tree, 

A  brown  old  grimy  thing  was  he ; 

I  wondered  what  he  wanted  there, 

And  what  he  did  just  made  me  stare. 

He  split  his  coat  all  up  the  back. 

He  pushed  and  pulled — this  is  a  fact, 
Until  he  got  out — new  and  trim. 

And  left  his  old  clothes  on  that  limb. 
—By  Charlotte  Dolly  (13),  New  York. 


Teasing 

There  s  people  in  our  neighborhood 
That  always  like  to  tease ; 

I  can  tell  you  I’m  one  person 
That  teasing  doesn’t  please. 

Once  when  a  neighbor  was  over,  I 

Said,  how  horrid  some  boys  would  be. 

He  kept  saying  it  over  again 

And  laughing  and  laughing  at  me. 

And  when  I  was  talking  of  something  else. 
Said  I  liked  ice  c-ream  and  gum, 

He  said  “Maybe  if  you’d  be  nice, 

Those  horrid  boys  would  give  you 
some  !” 

I  go  to  mother  for  sympathy, 

It  isn’t  the  thing  to  do, 

For  she  just  laughs  and  says,  “My  dear, 
You  must  not  let  them  tease  you  !” 

Helen  Tompkins  (14),  New  York. 


The  Scrap  Book 

M  ho  made  the  scrap  book,  yellow  with 
age, 

With  “The  Autograph  Album,”  on  its 
first  page? 

Poems  sad  and  poems  gay, 

M  ithin  the  old  book  pasted  away. 

Some  little  maiden  of  long  ago, 

Pasted  the  verses  there  just  so, 

Does  she  look  down  on  me  today, 
Reading  her  poems  sad  and  gay? 

— Alice  Richards  (11),  New  York. 


The  Meadow  Lark 

Fluttering,  feathered  little  friend, 

Your  joyful  song  all  sorrows  will  mend. 

Prettiest  of  all  living  things. 

From  dawn  to  dark  his  song  he  sings, 
Swelling  his  throat  with  songs  of  joy. 
Enthralling  the  hearts  of  girl  and  boy. 

His  presence  would  lighten  any  day — 
t  Y"es,  be  it  ever  so  dark ; 

Now  do  you  know  who  this  joy  giver  is? 
He  is  a  meadow  lark ! 

—By  Mary  Bull  (11),  New  York. 


Crippled  Children 

In  the  shade  of  a  tree 
By  fate’s  decree. 

Lie  those  poor  little  tots 
Helpless,  lying  on  white  cots. 

I  see  them  there  as  I  ride  by, 

A  look  of  pity  in  my  eye — 

Thinking  of  these  who  are  not  free, 
To  jump  and  run  like  you  and  me. 
— By  Franklin  Kohler  (17),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


The  Seeker 

Never  seek  happiness  with  a  frown, 

For  you  never  will  find  it  I  know. 
Think  of  your  joys  —  success  is  their 
crown. 

And  you’ll  find  it — though  it  may  be 
slow, 

If  a  smiling  face  you  wish  to  see, 

Yours  a  smiling  face  must  be. 

— By  Iva  Keeler,  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

I  am  glad  to  see  how  many  of  us  are 
working  farm  life  into  our  sketches.  This 
means  that  we  are  drawing  from  nature, 
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and  than  this  there  is  no  better  prac¬ 
tice.  Until  this  month  no  one  had  even 
tried  to  draw  a  load  of  hay,  and  do  you 
not  feel  that  “The  Last  Load”  adds  the 
precious  element  of  variety  to  Our  Art? 
Th ;  surest  way  to  put  variety  into  our 
work  is  to  draw  what  we  see,  not 
imaginary  scenes  copied  from  books  or 
magazines.  It  is  all  right  to  imitate  in 
order  to  become  accurate,  and  if  we  are 
able  to  stop  imitating  this  is  not  harm¬ 
ful. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  that  learning  to  draw  is 
teaching  you  to  appreciate  the  wealth  of 
beauty  that  lies  around  you  in  your 
fields.  No  matter  how  tired  we  get  ox¬ 
bow  dirty  we  are,  no  one  can  prevent  us 
from  taking  pleasure  in  art.  But  that  is 
only  when  we  have  begun  to  see  meaning 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  live  about  us, 
and  put  each  creature  of  the  earth  in  his 
proper  setting.  The  great  compensation 
for  seeing  and  thinking  is  that  one  need 
never  be  lonely.  There  is  so  much  to  see, 
and  to  think  about. 

We  have  a  thought  letter  this  month 
from  Louise  Wiederliold.  Perhaps  next 
month  we  will  have  others.  It  is  a  good 
place  to  discuss  the  way  we  feel  about 
things,  and  may  get  to  be  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  department,  who  knows?  If  wished 
only  the  initials  of  the  writer  need  be 
signed  in  pi'int,  though  it  is  always  well 
to  set  down  name  and  address  in  your 
letter  to  this  officie.  Anonymous  letters 
are  very  seldom  worth  printing. 

Next  month  begins  the  work  of  the 
school.  Someone  has  defined  education 
as  an  effort  to  teach  us  to  use  our  minds, 
not  the  storing  away  of  facts.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  do  not  merely  stow  away 
facts  without  thinking.  The  best  place 
to  keep  statistics  is  in  a  book  really,  for 
sometimes  they  seem  to  take  up  all  the 
brain  cells  and  there  is  nothing  left  of 
us  but  a  “walking  encyclopedia.”  The 
word  “study”  which  I  have  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary  just  now  means  “to  dwell 
upon  in  thought.” 

Our  Page  must  receive  all  contributions 
by  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Contributors 
are  not  required  to  use  black  ink  in 
drawing  if  the  clean-cut  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  other  way.  Nor  need  con- 
ti-ibutors  qualify  as  subscribers  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.  Address  letters  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Harry  Worthman  Comes  Back 

Dear  Friends :  So  quickly  and  so 
quietly  do  the  years  seem  to  glide  past 
that  it  is  with  considerable  surprise  that 
one  suddenly  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  one  has  nearly  grown  up.  I 
am  18  years  of  age  and  have  spent  near- 
ly  a  year  at  rowing  my  own  boat,  as  I 
like  to  term  taking  care  of  myself. 

A  year  ago  last  June  I  graduated  from 
high  school  with  the  pride  and  distinction 
of  winning  the  school’s  art  medal.  The 
following  September  found  me  bidding 
farewell  to  my  family  and  on  my  way  to 
that  wilderness  of  wildernesses  —  New 

York  City.  ,  , 

After  a  hard  day’s  work  that  earned 
my  roof,  bread  and  other  necessities,  I 
sp-nt  the  evening  in  a  life  drawing  class 
at  the  Art  Students  League.  Spring 
came  and  I  was  mighty  tired  but  a  very 
happy  young  man.  School  closed  May 
28  and  where  do  you  suppose  I  was 
May  30?  Back  home  on  the  farm  !  Gosh  ! 
But  it  sui;e  was  great  to  get  back  where 
one  could  breathe  real  fresh  air  and 
dream  beautiful  dreams  without  being 
hit  by  a  taxi  or  disturbed  by  the  roar  of 
the  “L.”  So  still  being  18,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  settled  on  a  farm  I  feel  qualified 
to  submit  a  scrap  of  drawing  from  my 
pen  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page. 

I  feel  quite  proud  that  the  first  draw¬ 
ing  of  mine  that  ever  appeared  in  print 
was  published  on  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Page  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  have  had 
a  couple  of  drawings  in  print  in  the  past 
vear.  and  just  this  past  week  did  a  sketch 
of  “Lindy"  and  the  Mayor  for  an  Albany 
newspaper.  As  a  professional  (to  be!) 
artist,  and  speaking  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  I  think  the  art  work  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Page  contributors  shows  a 
remarkable  amount  of  talent.  The  niis- 
takes  in  the  drawing  are  only  those  that 
much  study  and  practice  will  obliterate. 
The  self-portraits  are  a  severe  test  ot 
an  artist’s  ability  because  a  mirror 
seems  to  do  queer  tricks  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  remember  what  you  saw  m  the 
mirror  long  enough  to  put  it  down  on 
paper.  Best  wishes  from,  Your  friend, 
H;  rry  Worthman,  New  York. 


A  Thought  Letter 

Dear  Iva  Unger :  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  nice  if  Our  Page  could  have 
“thought  letters”  where  a  boy  or  girl 
could  express  his  opinion  of  something, 
or  else  his  observations?  This  is.  prob¬ 
ably  too  long  for  one,  but  I  think  if  once 


started,  such  letter  writing  might  bring 
up  much  interesting  argument. 

You  spoke  in  your  editorial  of  the 
purity  and.  freshness  of  the  country  air 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  city.  I 
have  just  been  in  the  city  a  week,  a  week 
fraught  with  bad  odors  and  smoke.  The 
house  where  I  stayed  was  in  the  more 
populous  section  and  was  connected  with 
the  street  by  a  sidewalk  around  the  house 
in  front.  It  had  no  lawn.  What  was 
lawn  to  my  friends  was  baked  earth  to 
me.  All  around  were  houses,  grimy 
houses,  houses  barren  and  ugly.  In  one 
there  lived  a  pair  of  twins,  two  years 
old,  who  couldn’t  walk  yet.  They  were 
fine  examples  of  rickets,  poor  things,  and 
what  little  of  the  precious  sunshine  they 
could  get  was  impaired  by  smoke.  In  the 
house  in  front  there  lived  a  little  nine- 
year-old.  remarkably  sound  in  body. 
Even  she  needed  the  pink  of  health.  When 
I  told  her.  of  beautiful  lawns,  of  flowers, 
of  going  barefoot,  and  of  riding  on  the 
wagon  loaded  with  hay,  her  only  remark 
w-as,  “I  went  barefoot  once  in  some  grass, 
but  it  pricked  like  needles.”  She  liked  to 
parade  in  her  mother’s  green  nightgown 
with  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  on  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  pink  silk  stockings  on  her  legs 
and  pumps  on  her  feet. 

Is’nt  it  a  pity  that  those  little  children 
of  the  city  can’t  drink  milk  fresh  from 
the  cows  in  the  pure  sunshine  unmarred 
by  smoke  and  the  air  free  from  the  smell 
of  the  junk  heap  just  around  the  corner? 
I  should  have  liked  to  pick  up  those  chil¬ 
dren  bodily  and  bring  them  out  to  the 
country  to  show  them  some  real  fun. 
They  can’t  know  beauty  until  they  see 
nature  in  her  original  state. 

Contrast !  I  can  now  appreciate  the 
richness  in  my  possession  —  the  fresh 
green  of  the  grass  and  the  “country.”  My 
letter  sounds  like  a  sermon,  or  a  plea  for 
justice,  but  it  really  is  just  an  awakening. 
The  only  thing  is  when  something  is 
fresh  in  my  mind  I  must  out  with  it  right 
away.  Sincerely  yours,  Louise  Wieder- 
hold  (16),  New  York. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

When  Rosa  Bonheur  made  her  home 
in  the  beautiful  region  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  it  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  left  her  father’s  home.  As  her 
work  grew  in  strength  and  numbers,  and 
two  more  little  Bonlieurs  added  to  the 
confusion  of  the  small  apartment,  she 
turned  willingly  to  a  quiet  studio  away 
from  childish  play  and  prattle.  A  small 
apartment  with  a  studio  was  found  and 
Rosa  Bonheur  set  up  housekeeping  in 
quiet  and  comfort.  A  friend  of  her  early 
girlhood  went  along  to  look  after  the 
things  the  artist  had  little  or  no  time  for. 
It  was  a  happy  arrangement  and  these 
two  friends  worked  and  played  together 
for  fully  two  score  of  years. 

Mademoiselle  Micas  was  an  artist  as 
well,  and  in  time  of  crowded  work  helped 
out  in  the  studio.  After  Rosa  Bonheur 
had  sketched  in  the  background  and 
drawn  the  animals,  she  often  carried  on 
the  painting  until  it  was  ready  for  the 
grand  finishing  strokes  of  the  master 
brush.  More  than  this,  she  attended  to 
the  thousand  and  one  small  affairs  around 
the  home  which  would  have  been  left  un¬ 
done  by  the  artist,  and  unnoticed.  In 
short*  Mademoselle  Micas  ran  the  house, 
planned  all  the  meals,  took  full  care  of 
Rosa  Bonlieur’s  clothing,  and  counselled 
her  in  affairs  when  good  old-fashioned 
common  sense  was  most  needed. 

After  the  fame  of  the  “Horse  Fair,” 
it  was  a  plain  truth  that  a  larger  studio 
was  needed,  one  more  in  keeping  with 
the  painter’s  growing  popularity.  A  new 
home  was  made  again  in  a  well-known 
street  of  Paris.  A  studio,  large  and  com¬ 
fortable,  was  built  to  measure  up  to  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  work.  It  was 
a  truly  spacious  room  where  the  friendly 
sunshine  pushed  through  the  large  win¬ 
dows,  flooding  every  corner  of  the  room, 
and  lighting  up  the  walls  covered  with 
drawings  and  sketches  which  Rosa  Bon¬ 
heur  has  been  gathering  for  years. 

Beyond  the  studio  stretched  a  court 
yard  —  a  courtyard  to  be  sure  —  but  to 
Rosa  Bonheur  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
start  afresh  her  terrace  menagerie.  In 
an  amazing  short  time  it  was  well  stocked 
— goats,  sheep,  cows  from  a  famous  herd, 
dogs  of  distinguished  breed,  a  favorite 
horse  and  a  chattering  monkey,  hob¬ 
nobbed  together  in  the  courtyard,  while 
above  these  farm  yard  sounds  rose  the 
cacking  of  hens,  ducks  and  the  mocking 
laugh  of  a  parrot. — Frances  E.  Chutter, 
in  All  Arts. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 


Running  Through  the  Corn 

S 

In  August  when  the  corn  is  high, 

We  run  through  it — me  and  Di, 

And  Dick  who  is  my  only  brother, 

Up  one  row  and  down  another, 

Fleeing  from  some  hidden  warrior 
That’s  the  play  when  Dick  is  chooser ; 
Corn  leaves  are  the  most  like  swords 
Sweeping  past  our  cheeks,  they  scourge. 

Me  and  Di  prefer  to  play, 

Corn  is  ladies,  silked  and  gay, 

Hair,  some  red,  some  brown,  some  flax ; 
We  lie  listening  on  our  backs, 

To  the  ladies  whispering  talk ; 

While  outside  it’s  smothering  hot, 

In  the  corn  it’s  cool  and  sweet 
Like  the  dirt  beneath  our  feet, 

Lying  there  upon  the  ground 
Would  let  us  see  the  sky  we  found. 

— By  Cary  Lewis  (16),  New  York. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Summer  Sewing. — Judging  from  the 
increasing  pattern  sales,  our  women  read¬ 
ers  are  sewing  more  this  Summer  than 
ever  before.  In  some  households  there  is 
so  much  extra  Summer  work  that  sewing 
is  set  aside  for  a  more  favorable  season, 
but  it  would  appear  that  many  women 
can  give  thought  to  such  work  at  this 
time,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
them  are  taking  advantage  of  Summer 
sales.  Summer  dress  goods  were  sold  at 
decided  reductions  through  July.  We 
think  that  Fall  will  show  fine  woolens  in 
favor  again,  and  also  velvets  and  velve¬ 
teens.  With  all  ti  e  flowered,  figured  and 
gaily  colored  materials  black  has  re¬ 
mained  very  fashionable,  and  especially 
black  and  white.  Gray  is  also  in  favor, 
though  the  beige  shades  are  perhaps  most 
popular  of  all.  Wedding  dresses  for 
brides  who  do  not  wear  the  ceremonious 
white  with  veil  are  usually  a  beige  shade, 
often  with  a  hat  in  some  pinkish  pastel 
tint.  Chestnut  browns  known  as  marron 
shades,  are  being  featured  in  new  mater¬ 
ials,  and  will  be  very  popular.  Velvet  is 
appearing  on  new  hats,  and  is  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  millinery.  We  see  some  new  and 
expensive  hats  with  felt  brim  and  draped 
velvet  crown,  the  velvet  being  brought 
down  to  trim  the  brim  in  front.  Mil¬ 
liners  have  been  trying  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  to  oust  the  plain  felt  hats,  which 
have  not  been  very  profitable  to  them, 
but  they  are  youthful  in  style,  comfor¬ 
table,  serviceable  and  easily  cleaned,  and 
women  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  them 
up  very  quickly. 

Juvenile  Prints. — The  printed  cot¬ 
tons  are  especially  pretty  for  children’s 
wear  coming  in  small  patterns  like  wash 


diagonally,  finished  the  neck,  and  the 
jabot  fell  in  a  ripple  below.  Both  bow 
and  jabot  were  lined  with  pale  gray 
crepe  de  chine.  The  long  tight  sleeves 
had  a  loose  cavalier  cuff  of  the  gray 
crepe  de  chine,  tucked  at  the  center  and 
flaring  at  the  loose  ends.  The  hat  was 
gray,  the  crown  of  diagonally  tucked  satin 
and  the  brim  of  felt.  A  dress  this 
style  is  slenderizing  in  its  lines,  and 
will  be  found  very  becoming. 

Crepe-backed  Satin. — The  vogue  of 
crepe-backed  satin  has  been  increased  by 
its  practical  qualities,  for  it  is  not  only 
attractive  for  draping,  but  may  be  made 
up  with  right  and  reverse  sides  in  com¬ 
bination,  giving  the  effect  of  two  fabrics. 
The  fourth  figure  shows  a  dress  of  crepe- 
backed  satin  in  the  soft  shade  known  as 
cocoa  brown.  The  dress  itself  showed 
the  right  or  satin  side.  The  neck  was 
cut  out  in  a  deep  oval;  this  was  finished 
with  a  band  of  the  material  reversed, 
while  a  vestee  of  the  reversed  material, 
finished  at  the  top  with  two  cordings, 
bromrht  the  neck  opening  up  to  a  square. 
The  long  tight  sleeves  were  trimmed  with 
two  bands  of  the  reversed  material,  these 
bands,  rather  wide  apart,  being  a  fre¬ 
quent  sleeve  trimming.  The  front  of  the 
waist  was  trimmed  with  a  curving  band 
of  the  reversed  material,  -which  went 
around  to  the  sides,  but  not  across  the 
back.  A  similar  curving  band  went  across 
the  front  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  where 
a  slightly  circular  flaring  panel  was  set 
in,  bordered  down  each  side  with  a 
straight  band  of  the  reversed  material. 
The  narrow  belt  had  a  brilliant  rhine¬ 
stone  buckle. 

Bamboo  Brown.  - —  The  dress  at  the 


Tivo  Juvenile  Prints,  and  a  Group  of  Fall  Dresses 


silks,  with  a  great  variety  of  colors  that 
launder  well.  We  show  two  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  dresses  which  suggest  attractive  ideas 
in  simple  trimming.  The  first  of  these 
had  a  pattern  of  little’  blue  flowers  with 
red  centers,  on  a  white  ground.  This 
dress  had  a  straight  waist  with  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeve.  The  skirt  was  seamed  on 
to  the  waist,  and  was  cut  circular,  so  that 
it  had  quite  a  flare.  Two  little  flower¬ 
shaped  pockets  were  applied  at  the  waist 
line ;  they  were  four-petaled,  shaped  like 
the  flowers  in  the  pattern  of  the  material. 
These  pockets  were  made  of  white  linen 
bound  with  blue,  and  each  had  a  red 
crocheted  button  hanging  in  the  center. 
The  effect  was  very  quaint  and  pretty. 
Scalloped  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  linen 
bound  with  blue  finished  the  dress.  There 
were  bloomers  to  match,  and  a  little  hat 
having  a  white  linen  brim  and  full  crown 
of  the  colored  print. 

The  other  dress  was  patterned  with  an 
orange  diamond  on  a  white  ground.  The 
trimming  was  marine  blue  linen.  This 
dress  was  cut  kimono  shape,  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  the  linen.  At  the  left  side 
an  inverted  pleat  of  the  blue  linen  started 
a  little  below  the  shoulder,  being  stitched 
under  a  slight  curve  cut  like  a  yoke.  This 
pleat  was  held  in  place  by  an  odd  little 
pocket,  made  by  joining  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  mece  of  the  print  with  two  tri¬ 
angles  of  linen  above  it.  The  pocket  thus 
carried  out  the  form  of  the  design  in  the 
material.  It  is  just  little  touches  like 
this  that  give  individuality  to  the  dress, 
and  make  modern  children’s  clothes  so 
pretty. 

The  Graceful  Jabot. — The  dress  in 
the  center  was  myrtle  green  satin,  a  deep 
rich  shade,  and  the  long  jabot,  coming  be¬ 
low  the  edge  of  the  hem,  is  a  favorite 
trimming.  One-sided  trimmings  or  drap¬ 
eries  are  shown  in  many  new  models, 
sometimes  a  jabot  and  sometimes  long 
pointed  flying  panels.  This  dress  shows 
a  novel  neckline  which  goes  straight 
down  one  side,  and  slants  across  from  the 
other.  At  the  side  where  the  jabot 
started  were  some  pin  tucks  in  sunray 
shape:  this  style  of  tuck  is  often  used  on 
coats  as  well  as  dresses.  A  bow,  slanting 


right<  is  also  the  crepe-backed  satin,  the 
color  being  the  warm  tone  of  light  brown 
called  bamboo.  This  dress  was  made  of 
the  right  side  of  the  material,  but  had  a 
broad  band  set  in  around  the  waist  made 
of  the  material  reversed.  This  band  was 
cut  into  three  sharp  upward-turning 
points  at  the  left  side.  A  girdle  went 
around  the  waist  underneath,  coming 
through  two  bound  slots  at  the  left  side, 
where  it  was  tied  into  bow  and  ends.  The 
long  tight  sleeves  had  plain  reversed 
cuffs  which  were  also  cut  into  points  at 
the  top,  and  the  round  neck  was  edged 
with  the  reversed  material,  with  some 
vertical  loops  forming  a  shoulder  knot. 
These  vertical  shoulder  knots,  sometimes 
showing  a  short  loop  at  the  top,  and 
sometimes  a  knot  with  two  loops  below, 
are  seen  on  many  new  dresses ;  they  are 
newer  than  the  drooping  pompons  so 
popular  this  Summer.  The  skirt  of  this 
dress  had  a  cluster  of  pleats  to  give  flare 
at  the  left  side.  Almost  every  dress 
shows  flare  or  drapery  or  pleats  at  front 
or  side,  the  irregular  side  flare  being- 
most  popular.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
new  dresses  made  like  these  illustrated 
of  satin  with  velvet  trimming ;  several 
with  the  broad  middle  portion  of  velvet 
on  a  satin  dress,  or  with  velvet  jabot  and 
cuffs. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Buckles  and 
pins  of  rhinestones  are  used  on  all  sorts 
of  dresses,  and  are  a  popular  feature.  A 
rather  plain  dress  will  often  have  a  rhine¬ 
stone  buckle  as  the  only  trimming.  Such 
a  pin  or  buckle  is  often  used  to  attach  a 
bow  to  the  shoulder.  They  are  also  popu¬ 
lar  for  slipper  buckles.  Many  ot  the 
new  strapless  pumps  are  finished  with 
buckles. 

New  Fall  felt  hats  appear  in  all  the 
brown  shades,  mahogany,  old  gold,  beige 
and  tan.  There  are  also  some  very  pret¬ 
ty  pinkish  shades,  brick  and  rose,  Jeweled 
ornaments  are  much  used.  The  clfise 
feather  turbans  are  being  introduced 
again,  and  the  milliners  threaten  that  fur 
hats  are  to  be  worn  next  Winter.  We 
have  seen  some  tan  or  beige  f?lt  hats 
trimmed  around  the  crown  with  a  flat 
wreath  of  velvet  leaves. 
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Health  Notes 


Prescribing  for  Overwork 

I  am  a  woman  about  40  years  old.  I 
run  a  boarding-house  and  work  very 
hard.  I  am  in  a  run-down  condition.  I 
see  advertised  in  the  newspaper  “Lydia 
Pinkham  Vegetable  Compound,”  and  I 
also  see  yeast  advertised.  Have  you  any 
faith  in  these  medicines?  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  this  “Pinkham”  medicine 
is  made  of,  or  have  you  more  faith  in  the 
yeast?  I  have  been  to  the  doctor  and 
lie  advised  me  to  take  a  rest ;  that  at 
present  I  cannot  do.  MRS.  L.  K. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  no  faith  in  Lydia  Pinkham’s 
“Vegetable  Compound”  as  a  building-up 
agent.  The  Pinkham  remedy  is  a  very 
old  “patent  medicine”  kept  on  the  market 
lor  years  by  the  advertising  of  the  con¬ 
cern  making  it.  Lydia  Pinkham  died  in 
1883,  but  her  vegetable  compound  goes 
marching  on ;  its  manufacture  is  profit¬ 
able.  An  analysis  by  chemists  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  one  time 
showed  the  remedy  to  contain  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  Its  formula  was 
changed  since  the  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  requiring  the  label  of  such 
remedies  to  show  the  amount  of  alcohol 
contained  in  them,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  now  labeled  as  containing  15  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  Analysis  show  no  drugs  of 
any  curative  value  for  the  diseases  that 
it  is  recommended  for  and,  according  to 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams’  series  upon 
“The  Great  American  Fraud,”  published 
in  Collier's  several  years  ago.  “Lydia 
Pinkham’s  variety  of  drink  depends  for 
its  popularity  chiefly  upon  its  alcohol.” 
Whatever  its  composition  now,  I  should 
regard  money  paid  for  it  as  a  little  worse 
than  wasted. 

Yeast  is  a  valuable  constituent  of  the 
foods  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  of  any 
medicine  that  can  take  the  place  ot 
needed  rest  when  one  is  run  down  from 
overwork.  There  are  no  “tonics”  that 
can  replace  the  rest  needed  by  a  tired- 
out  body,  and  I  judge  that  your  doctor’s 
advice  is  the  only  sensible  advice  that  he 
could  give.  M.  B.  D. 


Sleep-producing  Medicine 

In  my  life  I  have  had  several  occasions 
to  cause  artificial  sleep.  Once  I  could 
have  saved  a  man  several  months’  sick¬ 
ness  if  I  could  have  given  him  a  narcotic 
during  a  certain  crisis.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  such  a  medicine  to  cause  a  deep  sleep 
from  which  one  would  not  awaken  easily? 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.  o.  T. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention 
several  drugs  or  “dopes,”  from  a  sufficient 
amount  of  which  one  would  not  awaken 
easily,  or  at  all.  Properly  used  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  such  drugs  are  very  useful ; 
criminally  used  by  thugs,  they  serve  some 
malign  purposes  of  the  underworld.  We 
must  beg  to  be  excused  from  even  men¬ 
tioning  them  to  any  but  those  properly 
qualified  by  training  and  by  their  calling 
to  use  them  wisely.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
heretofore  been  your  guide,  let  it  guide 
you  now  away  from  any  such  unlawful 
and  dangerous  measures  as  attempting  to 
produce  a  deep  sleep  in  anyone  by  means 
of  drugs.  The  prison  and  the  noose  await 
those  who  make  unauthorized  use  of  such 
measures.  M.  B.  d. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  and 
Human  Infection 

I  am  a  widow  with  six  children,  living 
on  a  100-acre  farm,  with  a  good  dairy. 
We  are  able  to  make  a  living  and  keep 
the  children  in  school.  It  will  be  a  great 
hardship  for  us  to  lose  a  part  or  all  of 
our  herd  by  testing,  as  it  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  me  to  replace  the 
cows  which  we  are  sure  to  lose,  because  j 
of  my  inexperience  in  buying,  also  lack 
of  ability  on  my  part  to  go  into  a  man’s  ! 
barn  and  pick  out  a  good  cow  from  her 
appearance.  We  raise  our  calves  to  re¬ 
place  the  cows  as  they  go  out  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  judge  them  by 
production  rather  than  appearance.  Can’t 
you  do  something  to  persuade  the  board 
of  health  of  New  York  City  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  contract  tuberculosis  from  the 
milk  which  they  drink,  as  statistics  show 
that  tuberculosis  among  people  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  the  consumption  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creasing?  If  our  cows  have  so  much 
tuberculosis,  and  people  get  it  from  cows, 
how  can  they  account  for  the  decrease? 

MRS.  L.  E.  s. 

No  one  can  account  for  the  decline  in 
human  tuberculosis,  which  is  world-wide, 
not  limited  to  the  United  States,  but  all 
of  the  agencies  that  have  had  a  part  in 
combating  this  disease  are  quite  ready  to 
ascribe  it  in  large  part  to  their  own  ef¬ 
forts.  All  deserve  some  credit  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  movement  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  disease  for  which 
no  certain  accounting  can  be  made ;  we 
can  only  hope  that  those  malignant  af¬ 
fections  which  have  devastated  the  world 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power 
and  are  themselves  dying. 

Veterinary  authorities  do  not  bother 
to  explain  the  decrease  in  tuberculosis 
which  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  raw  milk  by  children;  they  are  busy! 


promoting  tuberculin  testing  and  have 
little  time  for  side  issues.  They  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  our  law-makers 
of  the  necessity  for  this  testing,  and 
make  a  point  of  “economic  necessity,”  the 
saving  of  the  tremendous  loss  to  farmers 
which  tuberculosis  in  their  herds  causes 
them.  The  indemnities  paid  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  win  the  consent  of  dairy¬ 
men,  many  unfortunate  ones  among 
whom  are  discovering  that  even  a  fair 
indemnity  in  cash  is  far  from  meaning 
the  replacement  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 
Since  you  have  raised  your  own  cows, 
however,  you  may  reasonably  hope  to  es¬ 
cape  a  heavy  loss  from  the  test.  Your 
dairy  may  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from 
disease.  It  is  in  herds  from  purchased 
sources  that  greatest  losses  occur. 

M.  B.  D. 


Medical  Pretenders 

I  have  been  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
dizziness  and  nausea  for  the  last  seven 
years.  I  have  been  reading  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  advertisement  of  Dr.  - ;  he  gives 


exact  symptoms  of  my  trouble  and  claims 
a  cure.  Wlxat  record  have  you  of  this 
doctor?  I  have  been  in  the  best  hospital 
in  several  cities  in  Michigan,  and  have 
received  no  cure.  I  have  spent  over  $2,- 
000,  and  I  am  no  better.  ,  L.  d.  l. 

Michigan. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  doctor.  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  countless  thousands  of  fake  “doc¬ 
tors”  who  find  exploiting  the  sick  profit¬ 
able,  and  the  nostrums  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  with  wholly  untruthful  and  decep¬ 
tive  claims.  Those  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  frequently  switch  from  one  thing  to 
another,  sometimes  being  encouraged  to 
make  a  change  by  legal  prosecution  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  There  is  little  to 
prevent  a  quack  from  finding  a  new  out¬ 
let  for  his  energies  when  compelled  to  de¬ 
sist  from  one  particular  kind  of  fakery, 
and  easy  money  is  not  readily  given  up 
by  those  who  have  once  been  engaged  in 
seeking  it.  State  and  Federal  laws  have 
done  something  toward  limiting  the  most 
outrageous  methods  of  exploiting  the 
sick,  but  are  still  far  from  protecting  the 
public  from  medical  quackery.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  save  people  from  suffer¬ 
ing  from  their  own  lack  of  knowledge  of 
medical  matters  by  statute  law,  and  little 
effort  is  made  in  that  direction.  As  a 
working  rule  for  your  own  guidance,  how¬ 
ever.  you  may  take  this :  No  one  can 


make  a  diagnosis  of  or  prescribe  intel¬ 
ligently  for  disease  in  one  whom  he  has 
never  seen,  and  any  published  claims  of 
ability  to  do  this  may  at  once  be  set  down 
as  intentionally  misleading  and  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

You  may  not  have  been  helped  by  local 
physicians  and  good  hospitals,  such  as  you 
sa.v  you  have  applied  to.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  strange  about  that ;  no  one  possesses 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  enables 
him  to  cure  all  those  who  suffer  from  dis¬ 
ease.  If  this  knowledge  was  possessed, 
disease  would,  of  course,  disappear.  If 
intelligent  and  trained  physicians  are  un¬ 
able  to  help,  there  certainly  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pretender  can  and  no 
reason  to  place  dependence  upon  him.  As 
a  mark  of  the  pretender  you  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  safe  in  taking  the  medical  adver¬ 
tisements  in  cheap  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals  with  which  our  homes  are  flooded,  as 
well  as  those  in  journals  of  higher  price 
and  equal  lack  of  moral  responsibility 
for  what  appears  in  their  advertising 
columns.  m.  b.  d. 


She:  “Don’t  you  think  their  wedding 
presents  made  a  striking  display?”  He: 
“They  certainly  would  have  if  the  eleven 
parlor  clocks  had  all  been  going.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


New  §”<!  Better 

Furnace 


Heating  System 


Not  a  Pipeless 


The  Air-Line  firepot  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel— hard  or  soft  coal 
—coke— or  wood  and  all  with  the  greatest  possible  economy;  because 
it  is  lined  with  Power  Plant  Fire  Brick  and  has  oxygenators  that  get 
the  entire  heat  value  out  of  any  fuel.  Keeps  even  a  wood  fire  over 
night !  The  Air-Line  is  absolutely  dust  proof  and  gas  tight  and  has  a 
copper-steel  Fire-Ray  Radiator  that  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of 
the  fire.  No  dark  sooty  flues  to  waste  the  heat. 


HERE  is  the  latest  and  greatest  advance 
in  heating.  It  circulates  fresh,  warm 
air  through  your  home,  just  as  hot 
water  is  circulated  through  a  radiator.  There 
is  an  individual  air  supply  for  each  principal 
room,  so  that  no  room  is  either  over  or  under 
heated.  The  circulating  grills  are  so  located 
that  there  are  no  disagreeable  drafts  along 
the  floor.  Positively  no  other  heating  method 
affords  such  economy,  comfort  and  safety  as 
does  the  Air-Line. 

4  Tons  Heats 
8  Rooms ! 

“The  Air-Line  is  the  best  heating  system 
there  is!  It  heats  my  8-room  house  perfectly 
and  saves  fuel,  too,  as  I  burned  only  4  tons 
of  coal.” — Frank  Faber,  37  Center  St.,  Little 
Ferry,  N.  J. 

Comes  Completely  Assembled — 
You  Install  It  Yourself 

Ye»,  in  a  few  hours!  Send  us  no  plans!  If  your  house 
is  from  4  to  8  rooms,  just  write  us  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Air-Line  for  FREE  INSPECTION.  You  will  receive 
the  heater,  welded  together  and  cased  at  the  factory 
with  all  collars  cut  in,  ready  to  receive  the  piping,  in 
one  substantial  crate.  Just  place  the  heater  in  position, 
and  knock  off  the  crate.  In  another  crate  is  all  the 
necessary  piping  for  the  average  house,  so  standardized 
that  you  can  put  it  together  more  easily  than  you  can 
put  a  smoke  pipe  on  your  kitchen  range.  In  a  few 
hours  after  receiving  the  Air-Line  you  can  have  a  fire 
going  and  a  thoroughly  warm  house. 


No  Money  Down 

Then  Small  Monthly  Payments 


The  Air-Line  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection.  You  do  not 
pay  us  a  cent  until  after  you  have  received  the  furnace 
and  are  absolutely  satisfied  that  you  want  it.  Then 
you  make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  a  remark¬ 
able  low  price.  Don’t  put  up  with  the  old-fashioned 


stove  heat,  or  some  worn  out  furnace — when  you  can 
easily  .get  the  latest  and  greatest  advance  in  scientific 
heating  at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  We  have  factory 
connections  in  both  East  and  West,  and  ship  from  the 
nearest  point. 


Send  for  Free  Book! 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  have  all  the  heat  that  you  want — where 
you  want  it— and  when  you  want  it,  and  save  money.  Remember 
that  the  Air-Line  is  different — and  better — with  many  patented 
exclusive  features,  all  fully  explained  in  our  free  book.  Get  ready 
for  Winter  NOW!  Send  the  coupon  TODAY. 

Air-Line  Furnace  Co.,  Dept.,s.c 

2845  West  19th  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Air-Line  Furnace  Co.,  d«p*.  95*c 
*84  S  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Air-Line  Furnace. 

(Print  namo  and  address  plainly) 

Have  you  a  basement?  Fes  □  No  □  ' 


Name _ 

Address 


mo 
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or  2 million  — 


the  guaranteed  results 


ate  always  there 


If  Larro  didn’t  have  real  quality  to  start  with — and 
if  every  bag  of  Larro  were  not  like  every  other  bag 
in  formula  and  feeding  results — we  couldn’t  offer 
the  sweeping  guarantee  we  put  behind  it. 

But  this  guarantee  accompanies  every  sack  of  Larro 
we  produce,  and  has  stood  back  of  every  sack 
produced  for  fifteen  years. 

The  two  bags  you  get  from  your  dealer  and  feed  to 
one  cow  under  our  trial  offer  do  not  contain  a  special 
feed  prepared  for  this  purpose.  They  are  identical  in 
quality  and.  composition  with  the  other  millions  of 
sacks  we  manufacture  every  year.  And  if  Larro,  fed 
under  these  conditions,  does  not  give  satisfaction,  your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  return  the  purchase  price. 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(649) 


SUnriER  RA5  LI  IONS 


The  summer  pattern  book 

shows  the  frocks  the  smartly  dressed 
women  of  New  York  will  wear.  How 
they  will  dress  their  hair ;  what  hats 
they  will  wear  and  what  shoes.  Send  10 
cents  to  Pattern  Department,  Rubai. 
New-Yobker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
thesametime.$2.50at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 

A  user  writes:  "Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well." 


|W^W0UNG.  Inc! 288 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition* 


r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiU 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio* 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

idling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J@€D‘£Mo.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Farmers’  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

FLEMING'S  ACTINOFORM 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  188b. 
Your  money  refunded  it  it  fails.  Send 
$2.60  for  a  bottle  postpaid. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL  —  10.000  horses 
successfully  treated  each  year  with  Fleming  S 
Fistoform.  $2.60  per  bottle  postpaid. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  famous  Fleming 
Guaranteed  Remedies  for  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs.  Write  for  FREE  copy  Fleming  s  Vest 
Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  VM*ch.cago. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding-  Questions 

1.  A  farmer  having  a  dairy  of  10  cows 
wishes  to  know  how  to  feed  them.  No 
feed  is  available  from  the  farm.  All, 
including  roughage,  must  be  bought  until 
the  pasture  is  ready  for  them  in  the 
Spring.  Will  you  give  ration  for  them 
for  Fall  and  Winter  feeding?  2.  Is  Al¬ 
falfa  better  for  cows  than  Timothy?  3. 
Without  a  silo  and  having  all  feed  to 
buy,  can  these  cows,  all  good  milkers,  be 
made  to  yield  a  profit?  Hay  and  grain 
can  be  purchased  from  farmers,  the  dairy 
feeds  from  a  feed  mill.  4.  Is  gluten  meal, 
necessary  for  cows?  mbs.  h.  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  You  have  tackled  a  big  problem,  but 
with  good  cows  a  dairyman  should  make 
a  profit  where  grain  and  roughage  have 
to  be  purchased.  Good  cows  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  should  average  10,000  lbs.  of 
milk  for  the  lactation  period.  The  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  breeds  and  Ayrshires  should  at 
least  average  7,500  lbs.  for  the  same 
period.  At  least  a  ton  and  a  half  of  con¬ 
centrates  or  grain  should  be  calculated 
for  each  cow.  This  means  a  total  of  15 
tons  of  feed  mixture  for  the  year.  Prices 
are  high  right  now,  but  probably  a  good 
ration  can  be  purchased  for  a  figure  rang¬ 
ing  between  $45  and  $50  a  ton. 

Hay  consumption  per  cow  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  animal  but  we  can  say 
that  a  cow  will  eat  10  lbs.  of  hay  for 
every  1.000  lbs.  of  live  weight  and  if  the 
hay  is  of  good  quality  she  will  eat  even 
more  than  this  amount.  You  can  esti¬ 
mate  that  a  cow  will  need  at  least  a  ton 
of  hay  if  she  is  on  pasture  for  180  days, 
otherwise  she  will  consume  at  least  two 
tons.  A  cow’s  ration  should  be  so  mixed 
as  to  meet  her  needs.  For  maintenance 
she  uses  about  half  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended.  The  other  half  is  left  for  milk 
production.  For  maintaining  the  body  the 
cow  needs  a  high,  carbohydrate  feed,  while 
her  milk  production  is  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  protein.  For  example 
a  1,000-lb.  cow  needs  only  about  .7  of  a 
lb.  of  protein  for  daily  body  maintenance, 
but  where  she  is  giving  40  lbs.  of  3%  per 
cent  milk  her  daily  requirement  jumps 
to  2.6  lbs.  Grains  and  by-products  of 
grains  contain  proteins  of  different  kinds. 
The  animal  needs  some  of  these  for 
growth  and  others  for  milk,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  feeds  contain  these  pro¬ 
teins  in  varying  amounts  it  is  well  to 
use  a  variety  of  feeds  as  a  source  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Feeds  also  vary  in  their  content 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  Some  feeds 
high  in  protein  carrying  very  small 
amounts  of  the  other  nutrients.  For  this 
reason  no  less  than  five  plants  should  be 
used  as  sources  of  a  ration.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  cow  will  give  best  results 
when  fed  according  to  production,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  a  Holstein  be  given 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3^>  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  while  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
should  be  allowed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each 
3  lbs.  of  milk.  With  a  high  protein  rough- 
age  a  ration  containing  20  lbs.  of  protein 
j  to  the  hundredweight  is  about  right.  If 
i  low  protein  roughages  are  fed,  then  a  24 
per  cent  protein  ration  is  preferable.  The 
following  rations  are  suggested : 

20  Ter  Cent. — 200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200 
lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  linseed  oilmeal. 

24  Per  Cent. — 100  lbs.  cornmeal,  200 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  linseed  oilmeal. 

In  the  above  rations  you  will  note  that 
gluten  feed  has  been  recommended  in  the 
first  ration  and  gluten  meal  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Gluten  feed  carries  25  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  while  gluten  meal  analyses  40  per 
cent  of  this  nutrient.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  20  per  cent  ration  be  used  when 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  are  available  and 
the  24  per  cent  ration  when  mixed  hay 
or  Timothy  are  fed. 

2.  Alfalfa  hay  is  very  much  superior 
to  Timothy  as  a  roughage  for  cows.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  itself  is  equal  to  wheat  bran 
in  feeding  value  while  Timothy  hay  is  a 
high  carbohydrate  roughage.  Alfalfa  hay 
will  yield  from  three  to  five  tons  to  the 
acre  while  Timothy  is  a  much  smaller 
yielder. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
have  a  silo,  it  would  be  well  to  supply 
succulence  in  the  form  of  wet  beet  pulp. 
This  will  not  only  help  to  increase  milk 
production  as  a  source  of  succulence,  but 
will  act  as  an  appetizer  as  well.  Cane 
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Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean, sweet,  andsafeto  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 
Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

Send  $1  for  Money  Back  Trial 
Enough  for  60  gallons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 

Sterilac  is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers. 

The  Sterilac  Company 

Dept.  I  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  Wonderful 
Milking  Machine 

Here  is  a  practical, 
dependable  milker 
that  always  works, 
day  after  day,  year 
In  and  year  out. 
Simple  to  operate — 
easy  to  clean  and  is 
establish!  ng  new 
standards  in  fast  and 
sanitary  milking. 
Alternating  action — 
milks  2  or  4  teats  at 
a  time.  No  metal 
touches  teat  or  udder. 

One  piece  milk  tube  and 
teat  inflation.  A  real 
milker  at  the  right  price. 
Write  for  free  Catalog. 
Prices  and  letters  from 
users.  Don’t  buy  a  milker 
until  you  get  the  facts 
about  the  better  Rite-Way 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  40c0H3rcVGr^VALva’ 


User  Agents  Wanted 


I  earn  AUCTIONEER,NG— 5  lessonsFREE-  22nd year 
(.ecu  II  largest.  AMERICAN  AUCTION  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mu. 


JERSEYS 


ALL  pure  bred  Jerseys  tested 
during  the  past  24  years  aver¬ 
age  5.36%  butterfat.  Think  what 
this  means  i|u  terms  of  profit! 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  your 
hank  balance.  Jerseys  require  less 
feed  and  produce  the  richest  milk. 

Send  for  valuable  free  booklets. 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Dept.  R.,  324  West  23d  Street 
New  York  City 


For  Sale  REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER 

Sired  by  Xenia’s  Golden  Maids’  Prince;  accredited  herd; 
beautiful  animal;  right  in  every fway.  Price  $150. 
Cornish  Farm  B,.  D.  F.  Whippany,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


^OELfVEK  YK  FINE  PUREBRED  NUBIAN  BUCK 

2  years  old  #60.  Good  grade  Su&nens  bred  to  him,  #80. 
Mllg.  C.  C.  LEWIS  -  -  Briggs,  Virginia 


NUBIAN  BUCKS 

and  $20.  E.  A.  RUGGLES 


Pure-bred.  Aged  t  and  11 
months.  One  altered,  suit¬ 
able  for  pet  and  cart,  $1  O 
Orleans,  Mass. 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 


Write  fori  SOUTHERN  1IF.R1), 
prices.  •  New  Canton,  Va. 


UlAIITEn  Several  Toggenburg  or  Nubian  goats  and 
"MllluU  kids.  R.  B.  KOON,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SAANAN  Nanny  Goat,  5  mos.,$1  0.  Beautiful  Reg.  German 
Police,  8  mos.,  $20.  Minnie  Dawson,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 

Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Sale  MILK  DOES 

Abram  B.  Thomas 


Bred  to  freshen  in  Nov. 

$20.00  to  $30.00. 

New  Danville,  Pa. 


molasses  is  being  used  by  many  dairymen 
with  great  success.  A  pint  a  day  to  each 
cow  would  be  a  good  allowance. 

4.  Gluten  meal  is  not  necessary  for 
cows,  but  is  usually  a  very  good  source 
of  protein  compared  on  a  price  basis  with 
other  sources  of  protein.  The  dry  cow 
should  be  fed  liberally  on  a  cooling  ra¬ 
tion  with  a  protein  content  of  from  12  to 
16  per  cent.  •  J.  w.  B. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  1108) 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  contributors  whose  work 
appears  this  month. 

New  York. — Agnes  Johnson,  *Iva  Keeler, 
‘Mary  Bull  (11),  Betty  Fordon  (14),  Walter 
Homeniek  (13),  Hazel  Thompson  (13),  Caroline 
Pekurney,  Mary  Krokoski,  *Hazel  Forbes  (14), 
•Helen  Tompkins,  Alvina  Trentelman  (14),  Her¬ 
man  Plinner  (16).  Florence  White  (10),  Beatrice 
Barker  (15),  Gertrude  Curt  (12),  Kedric  Grove 
(10),  Harriet  Doty,  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
‘Alice  Richards  (11),  Helen  Barrett  (12),  Caro¬ 
line  Wendell  (11),  Margaret  Gippert  (17),  ‘Jes¬ 
sie  Ostrander  (15),  Mary  Wood  (12),  Bernice 
Broadbent  (14),  Elva  Turner  (11),  Helen  Gow, 
‘Carl  Ratsch  (13),  Waddie  Kic  (15),  Alice 
Huested,  ‘Harry  Wortham  (18),  Janice  Bald¬ 
win  (10),  Beatrice  Booth  (16),  ‘Lucy  Booth 

(10) ,  Coletta  Degenfelder  (14),  ‘Pearl  Lynn 

(17) ,  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (13),  Elizabeth  Coss 

(18) ,  Marian  Page  (14),  *XJearl  Wilfert  (17), 
•Aubrey  Gregory  (16),  Ruth  Gray  (12),  Bertha 
Hoag  (12),  Jack  Spavin  (15),  Helen  Flint  (10). 

New  Jersey. — Mildryth  Conklin  (15),  Hildur 
Olsen  (13),  Marian  Myhre  (13),  Marie  Groppe 
(15),  Grace  Zobel  (11),  Ella  Clayton,  Clara 
Carlysle  (15),  Dorothy  Lyons  (12),  ‘Helen  Da- 
dinoff  (14),  Sylvia  Rassas  (15),  Blossom  Rassas 
(15),  Esther  Vorkin  (16),  Dorothy  Demarest 

(14) ,  Marian  Oertel  (10),  ‘Harold  Deveney  (16). 
Pennsylvania. — Margaret  Huften  (14),  Lance 

Hicks  (16),  Marion  Williams  (11),  Virginia 
Rockwell  (11),  Amanda  Fisher,  Donald  Kauf¬ 
man  (11),  Harold  Kaufman  (7),  Wilda  Bish 

(15) ,  ‘Thelma  Miller  (15),  May  Heisler  (16), 
Eliza  Stevens  (14),  Margaret  Handschin,  ‘Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (17). 

Connesticut.  —  Mary  Stanard,  Mary  Tucker 

(12) ,  Harriet  Wiese  (14),  Edna  Garlick  (15), 
Mary  Sliodolska  (10),  ‘Olive  Munson  (15), 
Wealtha  Scoville  (13),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (16),  *R. 
Marie  Collins  (17),  Gertrude  Stephenson  (12). 

Massachusetts.  —  Roy  Owen  (18),  Barbara 
Strong,  Dwight  Boyce  (16),  Margaret  Tliurlow 

(11) ,  Althea  Ralph  (15),  Ruth  Eaton  (13). 
Rhode  Island — Elizabeth  Holloway  (10),  ‘Raf- 

fiella  Riceio  (14),  Iva  Barrett,  ‘Walter  Hoxie 
(15). 

Vermont.  —  Morgan  Craig,  Kathleen  Bells 

(13) ,  Fiorina  Longtin. 

New  Hampshire. — Arlene  Colburne. 

Maine.  —  Phyllis  Ranger  (9),  Virlie  Ranger 

(14) ,  ‘Rebecca  Spencer  (16). 

Delaware. — Frances  Soper  (14),  Thomas  Ellis 
(14). 

Maryland — Eleanor  Morris.  Martha  Davis  (10). 
West  Virginia. — Hattie  Cadd  (13),  Marjorie 
Eib  (8),  Mildred  Hawkins  (14),  ‘Clark  Al- 
lender  (13). 

Virginia. — Rachel  Kennedy  (13),  Bessie  Fur¬ 
man  (13). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (9). 

Tennessee. — Virginia  Winston  (12). 

Ohio.  —  Magdalene  Rodgers.  Mary  Benson, 
Bertha  Balentine,  Pauline  Miller  (18),  Mar¬ 
garet  Quirk  (11),  Dorothy  Quirk  (16). 

Michigan. — Wm.  Hartman  (14). 

Illinois. — ‘Francis  Coulter. 


Letters  Wanted 

Florinda  Longtin,  Vermont;  Amanda  Fisher, 
Pennsylvania;  Alice  Huested,  New  York;  Ger¬ 
aldine  Elliot  (14),  New  York;  Bertha  Balentine 
(14),  Ohio;  Thelma  Miller  (15),  Pennsylvania. 

Ration  for  Pigs;  Tankage 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  to 
feed  pigs?  I  liave  skim-milk.  I  would 
like  to  make  them  weigh  240  lbs.  at  six 
months  of  age.  I  have  no  pasture  for 
them,  just  an  exercising  pen.  2.  What 
is  tankage?  G.  R.  B. 

1.  The  amount  of  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  to  feed  with  corn  or  other  grains 
will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  pigs.  Pigs 
weighing  50  to  100  lbs.,  2.5  to  3  lbs.  of 
milk  for  each  pound  of  corn  fed.  Pigs 
from  100  to  200  lbs.,  1.5  to  2  lbs.  of  milk 
to  each  pound  of  corn.  If  barley  or  wheat 
is  fed  in  place  of  corn  only  about  a  half 
to  two-thirds  as  much  milk  is  needed  for 
each  pound  of  grain  as  with  corn.  The 
ration  of  corn  and  skim-milk  will  make 
an  excellent  ration,  giving  the  pigs  all 
they  will  consume  per  day. 

2.  Tankage  is  a  product  of  the  packing 
plants,  the  fresh  meat  scraps,  fat  trim¬ 
mings  and  scrap  bones  are  thoroughly 
cooked  in  steel  tanks  by  steam  under  pres¬ 
sure,  which  separates  the  fat,  and  the 

residue  is  then  dried  and  ground  fine  after 

• 

being  passed  over  magnets  to  remove  any 
metallic  material.  The  resultant  prod¬ 
uct  is  then  sold  as  tankage  or  meat  meal, 
and  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent  crude 
protein  and  from  1  to  10  per  cent  fat. 

J.  W.  B. 


Raise  Vout  Good  Oaives  on 

BUELL--BOSTON 

Trade  Mark 

DRIED  SKIM  MILK 

Experiment  Stations  and  well-known  breeders  have  used  Dried  Skim  Milk  successfully 
in  the  raising  of  calves.  They  find  it  more  economical  to  feed  Dried  Skim  Milk  and 
market  all  of  the  whole  milk  produced.  Send  for  circular  and  feeding  directions  to 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc.  131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

or  to  Empire  Products  Co.,  Distributors,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stocks  carried  at  convenient  points  in  New  York  State  and  New  England 


[ 


SWINE 


3 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCO 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


i  J  II  DQ  Q  C  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
"  w  v  w  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  8on  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUREBRED  | 

UROC  HOGv 


I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEMORE,  N.  T. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  Service  boarsand 


II.  V.  A  II.  B.  1IA  UPENDING 


young  tired  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 
Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CPDIMn  Dire  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

A  AY  A  is  VF  A  A  VI  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  #4.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds.  #5.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


: 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  i  1U3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
#5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  #5.35  [each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  #6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  #3.7  5  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  #4.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  #6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 


FlO  R  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  aud  Chester  eross  and  Berkshire  aud  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.00  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LEX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149. 


GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEYS 

We  can  offer  you  several  young  Bulls  ready  for  service 
that  are  by  an  outstanding  son  of  SQUELS  SLOGAN  out 
of  big  milking  dams.  At  most  reasonable  prices. 

Bull  calves  at  bargain  prices  by  this  same  bull  and 
others  by  Kedvale  May-King,  an  outstanding  son  of  Lady 
Governors*  Chilmark,  from  heavy  milking  dams.  We 
can  also  interest  you  in  young  heifers  and  cows  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  best. 

Will  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  on  your  needs. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  392  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue— OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

Guernsey  bulls 

We  are  offering  the  choice  of  two  fine  registered  bull 
calves,  both  nine  months  old.  Sired  by  Cherub  of  the 
Frame,  who  sold  at  auction  for  $10,000.  Dams  of  these 
bulls  on  official  test  milked  over  1,400  cans  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Tiiberciilin  tested  and  guaranteed  breeders, 
rnce,  fflbo.OO,  delivered  to  your  station.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  description. 

OAKS  FARM  -  COHASSET,  MASS. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WiWil  DA|gT  F4gMl  „  g  |M  i(  pw|i  ,, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buh  calves  and  bnlis  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

5 MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

f,n  Pric,i'  RIIPRNQFY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDGE  WOOD 
call.  Pure  OUCRIIOCI  DAIRY  FAUMS  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

23  Large  Heavy  2-year-olds. 

19  3,  4  and  5-y ear-old  Cows,  registered 
Uolsteins  from  accredited  herds. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.  Y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  C«‘irload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  aud  Poland  China  Hogs. 

If  We  Haven’t  Got  Them 

can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your  wants  in  cows 
and  heifers  A.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  WHITE 
RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.  " 

SHETLAND  PONIES  chUdren,  real  pets;  also 

®"*“*^*''*‘*  i  vIlIC®  Mares  Bred  and  Weanlings 

ready  to  go.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARM,  Atwater,  Ohio. 

DOGS  ] 

For  Sale  a  ut»«  of"1  Great  Dane  Puppies 

which  will  develop  into  the  most  faithful  watch  dog  and 
companion  in  all  dogdom.  Protect  your  children  and 
property  with  one  of  these  noble  dogs.  For  prices  and 
particulars  write,  J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  Box  84,  H0NES0ALE,  PA. 


D  REGISTERED  ■  ■  HICKORY  BEACH  FARM.  Farnham,  N.  Y. 

ORSET  RaIUI  Offers  fine  animal .  $40.00 

No.  31668  HI  Born  March,  1926,  single. 


17 AP  C  AT  p  Registered  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and 

Tim  dALC  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  Gladstone,  N-  J. 


Qtirnnokirao  15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 

onropsmros  good  aged  ewes.  FrcdViiiVieetASons.Lodi.N.Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock. 
Low  prices.  I.ellOY  0.  KOWlilt  l.udlowville,  N.  Y. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
llllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Stone  Farm 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Shelburne  -  -  New  Hampshire 

FOR  SALE 
Animals  of  Both  Sexes, 

All  Ages. 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Price  List. 

Stone  Farm  Association 

120  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE-QUALITY-BREEDING 
I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50. 
A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  Ship  any  numper  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Leiington,  Mass.,  Tel.  1085 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  10-weeks  old’  6.00 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  -!-  Wynluslng,  Pa. 


nhacfArWhitae  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
wlleblcr  if  lilies  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  0I.OljlH.AND  FA ItM  Kennett  Square.  Pa 


Big  Type  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

For  Sale — Both  sex,  all  ages,  all  subject  to  register 

GAVIO  H.  BUCKWALTER  Mont0.  Co.  TRAPPE,  PA. 


LiJLi Ala  1  U I  J  mock,  a  ro  o  mos.  oiu.  Also,  wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

n.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Ken  Dels,  Box  858  U,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


U/ILL  exchange — Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
"  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway.  Mass. 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Arose  City,  Pa. 


English  Setters  hunting'  stock. 

ELMER  SPAULDING  -  -  SOUTH  EDMESTON,  N.  Y. 


“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BbORMAN  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Will  ship  on  approval.  p.  L.  CROWE, 


Males  $15.00 
Females  7.50 
Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


feKSSJ  POLICE  PUPPIES 

Go*.  Rauch  .  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM 


Males  -  $16 
Females  1 0 

*  Freehold,  N.  T 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  27,  1927 


Indian 
Head  i 

PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE  , 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  tiock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Hires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap- 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

To  make  money  with  your  poultry  you  must  get 
EGGS  from  September  to'January.  when  prices  are 
high— and  the  only  wav  to  get  these  eggs  is  to 

have  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  hatched 
in  March  and  early  April. 

4  MONTHS  OLD  .  .  $1. 

READY  TO  LAY  2.00S  n.j. 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25%  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENR  AUCH  FARMS  NEWJERSEY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


all  ages,  closely  related  to  our  Leg¬ 
horns  which  have  won  so  many 
prizes  in  production  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  Syracuse,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Baltimore 
and  Chicago  Coliseum.  Tancred  300  egg  quintuplex 
cockerels  in  immediate  ancestry. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  310-A  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 


NOW  *18:88  : 


lOO 
1.000 

Honest  quality— None  better. 
KLINE,  Box  IO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

Dr.  Romig’s  “2  CHICKS 

Aug  9c,  Sept,  t  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  hundred 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  now'  8c  each.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  1ft.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 

t  tj  f  17TC  LEGHORNS— Eight  weeks 
*  l_if_.lL.  A  O  to  four  months,  80c  up. 

tJMTIili  E«C  FARMS  -:-  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

/-v  fit  rvnr  “mautin’s  sthain” 

I  I  \H  X  Wh.  Wyandotte,  lOe;  Ulsli’s 
ULJII  kJ  Superior  W.  Rock,  S>e;  B. 

_ _  _  Rock,  Oe;  H.  Mixed,  8e.  We 

fUIPIf  Q  ship  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  de- 
vHl  vlvkj  livery  guaranteed. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  JSS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  *Sprinss,  Pa 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price,  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 

i-iTlf/tl/fi  m  25  50  100 

.  s.  C.  UKDS...  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  8.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  400  7  00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery— Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAllstervlllc,  Pa. 

Pill  Cl/  C  s-  C.  Wh.  Leghorns^OO 

LllilnS  Ek::::::::::::::  1:8 

Mixed .  7.00 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

jllllfllfA  S.  C.  BUFF  8  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  SB-100 
f.Hir>KX  BARRED  ROCKS.  SB-100 — REDS.  SB-100 
VniVIlV  WHITE  ROCKS.  S1 1-100— HEAVY  MIXED, 
$7.50— LIGHT,  S7. 00-100.  All  number 
one  chicks.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllslervllle,  Pa. 

n  »  nv  mTrifC  Husky,  Purebred  Barred 
BABY  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 

Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week;  sum 
mer  and  fall.  Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  R.  State  Road.  Lexington,  Mass. 

Dill  I  CTO  W1  te  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Accred 
rULLCIO  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 

attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  CO,  Sugarcreek,  Tuscarawas  C».,  Ohio 


Sr:  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  PULLETS 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Your  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  cc»S'cks 

irffuffiL  profits 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples,  1027  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO.SSR&f.Srx?*^ 


BEST  EGG  YIELD 

We  are  gathering  200  to  400  more  eggs  per  day 
than  ever  before.  Simply  by  feeding  a  new 
mineral  and  vitamin  mixture.  10  or  15%  added 
to  the  mash  gives  us  the  best  feeding  ration 
we  have  ever  used.  Our  layers  are  in  wonder¬ 
ful  condition.  No  mortality.  Egg  shells  hard. 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  500  lbs.  or  more  $3.00  per  100. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  See  ad  below. 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Distributor,  SODIJS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  THAT  PAY 

Early  hatched.  Bred  from  large  Leghorns, 
heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  We 
hold  state  record  for  largest  number  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Leghorns  during  past  8  yrs.  See  ad.  above. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  SOMJS,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corn-  of  America.  Newton.  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  *2.»0;  300  lbs.  $«.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.  M.  HAHECKEK  YORK,  PA. 


PARKS  HAS  NOTHING  TO  SELL  IN  AUGUST- 

WHY— Because  the  family  and  myself  are  going  to  take  a  well 
earned  vacation  touring  and  fishing  in  New  England. 
YES— My  plant  will  be  in  charge  of  my  very  competent  super¬ 
intendent,  but  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  personally 
select  all  orders  that  leave  my  plant  and  1 
want  to  continue  that  policy. 

SURE— We  have  a  big  crop  of  the  world  famous 
PARK*’  strain  Bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and 
can  give  you  a  splendid  selection  of  young 
and  ol<*  stock  at  special  prices,  for  delivery 
after  Sept.  1st.  Send  for  price  list  now. 

J.W.  Park«  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Blackened  Comb 

Wliat  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens? 
Every  few  weeks  one  of  them  Tvill  have 
her  comb  turn  black  on  the  outer  edge 
and  white  next  the  head.  In  a  few  days 
she  will  die  in  spite  of  anything  I  can 
give.  Their  bowels  are  rather  loose.  They 
do  not  show  any  symptoms  until  the  comb 
begins  to  get  black,  then  they  seem  to  be 
light  in  weight.  Flock  as  a  whole  is  fat. 
Feed  mixed  scratch  grain  and  mash. 

New  York.  c.  L.  D. 

The  fact  that  a  fowl’s  comb  turns  dark 
before  death  is  not  characteristic  of  any 
single  disease,  making  diagnosis  in  case 
of  that  disease  certain  from  this  symptom 
alone.  There  is  a  disease  not  uncommon 
in  flocks  that  may  show  this  discoloration 
and .  a  greenish  or  yellowish  discharge, 
however,  that  may  be  present  in.  yours. 
This  is  fowl  typhoid.  A  disease  that  re¬ 
sembles  fowl  cholera  in  many  respects 
but  less  fatal  and  running  a  more  chronic 
course,  often  existing  for  weeks  or  months 
in  a  flock  and  causing  deaths  from  time 
to  time.  Affected  birds  appear  droopy, 
may  sit  with  closed  eyes  and  show  in¬ 
creased  thirst  and  weakness.  The  liver  in 
this  disease  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged 
and  soft  and  of  a  brownish  bronze  or 
mahogany  color.  When  present,  sick 
birds  should  be  removed  and  special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  sanitation  in  the  poul¬ 
try  quarters,  that  the  infection  may  be 
got  rid  of.  m.  B.  D. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASHED 

For  June,  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.,  $6  per  100  &  up 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Bi'.,  50  100  500 

Blk.  and  Buff  Leghorns  §4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Special  Leghorns -v 

_ _ ,  Wh.  Wyandottes  (  5  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Heavy  Broilers  J 

Light  Broilers  3.50  . 

100%  Live  Delivery  to  your  door  guaranteed 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


9.00  44.00 


6.00 


30.00 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  Hocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  on  :  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $*2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  1-  00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties . 2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Exterminating  Weasels 

This  Spring  I  started  a  poultry  farm 
here  and  I  now  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,500  chicks.  Weasels,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  have  been  very  scarce  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  years,  but 
my  young  chicks  seem  to  be  drawing  them 
here  from  all  over  Columbia  County. 
Could  you  suggest  to  me  some  means  of 
combatting  and  exterminating  this  mur¬ 
derous  little  pest?  Unless  I  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  them,  they,  for  a  certainty, 
will  put  me  out  of  business.  J.  a.  m. 

If  it  is  true  that  weasels  are  the  cause 
of  your  loss,  I  shall  have  to  turn  your  in¬ 
quiry  over  to  any  reader  who  knows  liow 
to  trap  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  them,  but 
I  wonder  if  rats,  not  weasels,  are  not 
the  offending  animals.  A  few  rats  about 
the  premises  will  kill  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks ;  one  rat  will  destroy  many 
iu  a  single  night,  killing  and  leaving  them 
upon  the  brooder  floor  after,  or  before, 
carrying  off  what  it  willies.  A  rat  poi¬ 
son  recommended  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  as  efficient  about  the 
poultry  premises  is  barium  carbonate,  to 
be  purchased  at  drug  stores.  This  is 
mixed  with  cornmeal  into  a  dough,  one 
part  to  four,  and  a  little  of  this  is  placed 
in  runs  or  other  plqces  likely  to  be  used 
by  vermin.  This  is  not  very  poisonous 
to  larger  animals,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  put  it  where  other  animals 
than  those  it  is  desired  to  kill  may  get 
it  in  any  quantity.  m.  b.  d. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

ULLET  S 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-wks.  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  July  and  Aug.  del. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 


f 

MLS  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed.  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


CHICKS 


Free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVEK,  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  COCKERELS 


of  continuous 


From  high  producing  hens,  25  years  of  co 
trapnesting  behind  thorn.  Fins  cocks, #  breeding 
pensioi;  cock  and  four  pullets  for  sale-prices  right. 

MILL  BROOK  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  FARM 
Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  healthy,  high  producing  free  range  stock. 

April  hatched .  *2’I5°aCl] 

May  hatched . . . .  . .  *  50  oach 

Reduction  oil  orders  of  100  or  more. 

TllEXLElt  FARMS  ALLENTOWN ,  PENNA. 


Choking  Hen 


I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens.  Last 
week  one  began  to  choke  as  if  it  had 
something  in  its  throat.  I  examined  it, 
but  found  nothing  in  its  throat.  The 
choking  continued  for  several  days  and 
the  lien  became  apparently  blind.  I 
thought  it  might  be  something  contagious 
and  killed  the  hen.  Now  for  three  days 
another  hen  has  had  the  same  trouble 
with  choking.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this?  MRS.  v.  G.  A. 

Red  House,  N.  J. 

This  hen  may  have  been  choked  by  a 
fungus  growth  that  occurs  in  the  air 
passages,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  to 
the  windpipe,  where  it  may  be  seen  as  a 
soft  ring,  sometimes  more  deeply  within 
the  passages,  where  it  is  out  of  sight.  The 
same  growths  may  also  be  found  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  If 
within  sight,  these  growths  should  be 
swabbed  off  and  the  place  touched  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  This  fungus  comes 
from  musty  or  moldy  food  or  litter  and 
grows  in  warm,  damp  places.  It  is  to  be 
guarded  against  by  using  only  clean,  dry 
litter  and  keeping  the  poultry  quarters 
dry.  Piles  of  leaves,  accumulations  of 
manure,  etc.,  outside  the  poultry-house 
become  breeding  places  of  such  organisms 
in  warm,  damp  weather.  m.  b.  d. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying*  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1920  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Aug. 
7,  1027,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

Crop  rotation  has  a  place  in  poultry 
farming.  It  is  a  definite  cropping  sched¬ 
ule  which  provides  for  the  needs  of  the 
farm,  and  makes  use  of  remaining  avail¬ 
able  land  either  for  the  production  of  cash 
crops  or  for  soil  improvement.  The  crops 
required  for  above  are  shifted  from  year 
to  year,  being  grown  in  different  fields 
than  during  the  previous  year. 

A  crop  rotation  prepares  for  these 
changes  in  advance  and  saves  consider¬ 
able  thought  at  seeding  time.  August  is 
a  popular  seeding  month,  especially  for 
grasses,  which  are  the  concern  of  the 
poultryman  for  supplying  his  foremost 
need,  that  of  a  suitable  range.  We  con¬ 
sider  Alfalfa  the  best.  It  is  rather  in¬ 
convenient  to  apply  the  principles  of  crop 
rotation  to  a  two-year  system,  therefore 
the  poultryman  would  do  better,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  crop  rotation  and 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  range  sani¬ 
tation,  if  he  only  had  his  growing  stock 
on  the  same  range  once  in  three  years. 
A  standard  three-year  rotation  contains 
crop,  a  small  grain,  and  a 


Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea 

This  Spring  I  purchased  300  baby 
chicks.  They  clid  very  well  for  about  10 
days,  then  they  commenced  to  droop  and 
die  with  bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  I 
lost  over  half  of  them,  and  the  rest 
have  been  doing  well  until  this  week. 
They  are  10  weeks  old,  and  for  two  morn¬ 
ings  now  I  have  found  bloody  droppings 
and  have  lost  four  beauties.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  cause  and  cui-e  for  this? 
Will  these  chicks  leave  germs  to  infect 
baby  chicks  next  year,  if  proper  care  is 
taken  in  disinfecting  coops  and  dishes 
used?  a.  w. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea  shows  itself 
within  from  a  few  days  to  three  or  four 
weeks  of  age.  Another  very  common  and 
fatal  diseases,  coeeidiosis,  displays  very 
similar  symptoms  as  far  as  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  chicks  are  concerned  but  de¬ 
lays  its  fatalities  until  later,  the  great¬ 
est  losses  occurring  after  the  age  of 
about  four  weeks.  A  bloody  discharge  is 
quite  characteristic  of  coccidiosis  and, 
upon  autopsy,  the  cacea  or  blind  guts 
will  be  found  to  be  distended  by  a  soft 
mass.  Both  diseases  are  caused  by  or¬ 
ganisms  of  microscopical  size,  in  the  case 
of  white  diarrhoea,  inherited  through  the 
egg  or  picked  up  with  infected  droppings 
within  the  first  two  days  after  hatching; 
in  the  case  of  coccidiosis,  taken  in  with 
food  and  drink.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
form  of  white  diarrhoea.  The  remedies 
for  coccidiosis  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
Prevention  by  rearing  the  chicks  upon 
neAv  and  uninfected  ground  being  the 
most  valuable  measure.  The  use  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  one  ounce  to  10  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  has  been  recommended  by  good  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  germs  of  coccidiosis  infest  the 
ground  where  poultry  has  long  been  kept 
and  are  conveyed  also  through  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  birds  and  small  vermin.  Those 
of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  may  remain 
in  the  bodies  of  chicks  that  survive  this 
disease  and  he  transmitted  to  the 
progeny  of  the  mature  bird.  Survivors  of 
flocks  so  infected  should  not  be  used  iu 
breeding  pens.  M.  B.  d. 


care  of  the 
The  sec- 
whicli  is 
aside  for 
irden  and 


The  pullets  have 
eggs  since  Nov.  1, 


a  cultivated 
grass  crop. 

The  grass  crop  should  take 
poultryman’s  need  for  range, 
ond  need  is  for  green  feed 
grown  on  part  of  the  land  set 
cultivated  crops.  The  home 
a  cash  crop  can  be  grown  on  the  re¬ 
maining  part.  The  grain  crop  fits  into 
seasonal  operations  of  cropping  and  lias 
its  place  on  a  poultry  farm. — C.  1).  An¬ 
derson,  Contest  Manager. 


During  the  fortieth  week  of  the  fifth 
Farming-dale  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
3,401  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  4S.7 
per  bent,  but  an  increase  of  211  eggs  or 
3  per  cent  from  last  week’s  production. 

laid  a  total  of  140.592 
1920.  The  present  con¬ 
test  is  4,019  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s 
competition  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth 
week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  George  F.  Hoag,  54 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  54 ; 
White  Leghorns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 
52;  White  Leghorns,  Eugene  Delamarter, 
51 ;  White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley, 
51 ;  White  Leghorns,  T.  B.  Charles,  51. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — W 
876 ;  Sunnyside  Farm, 

Ileasley,  1,838 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
1,S33 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  1,- 
709 ;  Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  1.710. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Pineerest  Orchards,  1,- 
811 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  1,- 
754 ;  Fristegartli  Farm.  1,094 ;  Spring- 
Brook  Poultry  Farm,  1,589. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  W. 
Davis  &  Sons,  1,422 ;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
1,384. 

White  Plymouth  Roicks, — Springdale 
Farm,  1,377. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  Conditions 

Cloudy,  showers 
Partly  cloudy 


II.  Dewsnap,  1,- 
1,848 ;  Dr.  L.  E. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Au 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 
7 


Clear 

Partly 

Clear 

Clear, 

Clear 


cloudy,  showers 
showers 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  42c;  brown,  38c;  medium,  35c. 
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■\X7HEN  visiting  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  it  will  pay  you  to 
see  the  Exhibit  of 

HALL 

Mammoth 

Incubators 

in  the  Poultry  Building  and  learn 
how  profits  are  being  made  by 
present  owners. 

For  thoBe  unable  to  attend,  we 
have  an  interesting  story  to  tell. 
Write  us  today  for  literature  and 
complete  information. 

F.  E.  IIAI,E  MFC.  CO. 
Box  liio.lt 
Uerkimcr,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  )  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  j  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

JACONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 

16-wks.-old,  $1.50  ea. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

Also  2,000  selected  1 -year-old  hens,  which  will 
make  excellent  1928  breeders  —  $1.50  each. 

We  specialize  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


4000  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  trapnested  and  rigidly  culled  flock 

Sired  by  choicest  males  from  hens  with  records  up  to  281 
eggs  and  from  Hollywood  male  with  301  egg  dam.  Eight 
hundred  splendid  individuals  now  ready  to  lay,  $2.50 
each.  Younger  pullets  from  SI. 00  up.  Cockerels  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  up,  S3. 00  to  $5.00. 

Stonewold  Leghorn  Farm  Remington,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Liver  Trouble  in  Hens 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  liver 
trouble  in  hens?  I  have  a  bulletin  with 
a  diagnosis  chart,  but  no  remedy  is  given 
for  the  trouble.  Only  two  or  three  in  130 
are  affected.  Their  combs  and  wattles  are 
very  yellow  and  they  twist  their  heads 
to  on  side,  and  sometimes  act  as  if  they 
were  dizzy.  They  seem  to  eat  fairly  well. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.  \v.  H.  s. 

There  is  no  disease  that  can  properly 
be  termed  “liver  trouble,”  for  the  liver 
is  affected  in  many  different  diseases  and 
one  cannot  know  from  the  mere  fact  that 
something  is  wrong  with  that  organ  what 
the  disease  is.  Treatment  of  any  disease 
is  not  directed  at  the  liver,  which  suffers 
only  as  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
though  the  liver  may  show  changes  that 
are  noticeable  after  death.  If  you  have  a 
bulletin  which  discusses  “liver  trouble” 
as  a  disease,  it  should  be  re-written  and 
the  character  of  the  disorder  treated  of 
at  least  mentioned  by  proper  names. 
Otherwise,  no  one  can  know  what  is 
spoken  of.  Tuberculosis,  aspergillosis, 
coccidiosis,  blackhead,  and  numerous 
other  diseases  display  evidence  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  or  diseased  liver,  in  some  of 
which  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  liver,  but,  when  that 
diagnosis  is  made,  the  bird  is  beyond 
help.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds  that 
you  have  lost  were  suffering  from  some 
chronic  disease  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  no  treatment  could  have  helped. 

M.  B.  D. 


Carrots  for  Poultry 

The  California  Experiment  Station 
seems  to  have  settled  the  question  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  carrots  as  green  feed  for 
chickens.  The  experiments  have  shown 
that  carrots  are  fully  equal  to  the  com¬ 
monly  used  varieties  of  green  feed  as  a 
source  of  vitamines  for  poultry,  while  the 
white  turnips  and  the  white  flesh  man¬ 
gels  seem  to  have  little  if  any  value  for 
this  purpose.  This  seems  to  be  in  line 
wTith  other  experiments  regarding  the  yel¬ 
low  colored  vegetables.  Some  practical 
men  seem-  to  believe  that  this  superiority 
of  the  yellow  colored  feed  also  extends 
to  apples  and  sweet  corn,  but  that  appar¬ 
ently  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Another  thing  the  Californian  Station 
has  worked  out  is  the  fact  that  salmon 
oil  appears  to  be  an  excellent  source  of 
vitamines  for  poultry.  It  appears  to 
have  pretty  nearly  the  same  value  as  cod 
liver  oil  and,  of  course,  if  this  is  fully 
demonstrated,  it  would  give  something 
of  an  _  advantage  to  California  poultry- 
men,  since  salmon  fish  are  very  numerous 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Henhouse  Ventilation 


CAD  CATC  Fine  Laying  Chickens  in 
rim  ij/tLJu  the  following  breeds  at 

per  head:  Black  Sumatras,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas.  Also  Guinea  Hens  and 
Mallard  Bucks  at  same  price.  Most  of  this  is  show 
stock.  Must  dispose  of  as  we  are  selling  farm.  Also 
registered  Jersey  Cattle,  accredited  herd;  extra  large 
farm  horse.  Ford  car  and  farm  machinery. 

COKN18H  FARM  It.  F.  I>.  W1IIPP ANY,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch,  $2.26  each; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  expressman 
if  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PULLETS 

Australian  orgin. 

L.  E.  INGOLDBY 


APRIL  HATCHED  “IN-GOLD"  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  S 

An  egg  producing  strain  of 
Postal  for  testimonials  and  prices. 

-  Hartwich  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Laying  PULLETS  $2  *'-L?:*owto,p-i.o...  Laying 


tember  Chicks  NOW. 


Hens,  WyckotE  Blood.  Order  Sep- 

A1UM  SEAHUItY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


¥-»¥  Tf  Y  prnn  Pure-bred, highegglayingstrains 
T*  II  1. 1,  P,  I  ^  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
x— ’  x— ja—aj—j  x  Leghorns.  ;Reasonable  prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  £mnhe^nec  ted 

breeders.  Healthy,  vigorous,  well-grown  pullets,  $1.60 
for  immediate  delivery.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton, N.Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron. Holly woo<l  Strain 
PULLETS-4^  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
$2.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  G.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


4  months  old,  $2.50  each. 

MRS.  STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


D  A  DV  IJ  C  The  kind  that  make 

Jt>  A.D  I  LrULlYiJ  BIG  BROILERS 

Now  taking  orders  for  future  delivery. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  LAUREL.  DELAWARE 


Regarding  the  ventilation  of  houses,  if 
inquirer  from  West  Alexandria,  Ohio, 
should  take  out  his  glass  windows  and 
cut  an  opening  across  the  face  of  his 
house  2  ft.  by  100,  or  10  per  cent  of  his 
floor  space,  bringing  2  ft.  of  the  center 
to  the  floor,  then  cover  this  with  adjus¬ 
table  burlap  curtains,  bran  bags,  stretched 
tight.  This  will  let  in  air  and  sun.  Use 
these  only  in  very  cold  weather  or  windy 
days,  but  always  leaving  an  opening 
2x20  even  in  zero  weather  in  center.  Lit¬ 
ter  is  not  used  much  now  on  Leghorn 
plants — a  disease  breeder  and  expense. 
If  he  uses  garden  dirt  and  rakes  in  100 
lbs.  of  fine  oyster  shell.  They  will  work. 

Long  Island.  E.  F. 


Small  Eggs 

What  is  the  cause  of  our  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  laying  small  eggs,  too  small 
for  market?  I  feed  wheat  and  corn,  some 
sour  milk.  Hens  are  shut  up.  H.  L.  H. 

Lysandef,  N.  Y. 

The  size  of  eggs  laid  depends  upon  the 
breed  and  the  strain  of  fowls ;  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  feeding.  If  you  have  a  strain 
of  fowls  that  lays  exceptionally  small 
eggs  for  the  breed,  it  is  because  size  of 
eggs  was  not  given  attention  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Continued  hatching  from  either 
large  or  small  eggs  will  produce  birds 
that  lay  the  type  of  egg  selected.  In 
breeding  for  other  desired  points,  the  size 
of  eggs  is  < -ten  neglected,  leading  to  de¬ 
terioration  in  that  respect,  but  a  Barred 
Rock  hen  cannot  be  made  to  lay  eggs  of 
th.  size  produced  by  the  Minorcas. 

M.  B.  D. 


500 

each. 


four  and  one-half 
mos.  old,  $1.60 

FORREST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Fines!  White  1 1  x>t«? 

leghorn  ruucia 


CHICKS 


Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  (locks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  8c  each,  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100  %  safe  delivery  guar. 

R.iV.  AMEY  -  Coeoluiimr,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


Offering  for  shipment 
pedigreed  cockerels 
early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS  RrSftSfS: 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  y'Sg 

Hens.  Records  254  312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  1).  Descriptive  catalog. 

PUNKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  ,  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 


PHI  I  FT^  White  Leghorns, 346  mos.,  large,  vigorous, 
rOLLL  1 1)  from  heavy  layers.  $1  25 ea.  Barron  Strain. 
5  mos.  cockerels,  $1.50  ea.  S.  Frankman,  R.  No.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds — Blood  Tested.  August- September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready  to  Lay. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  -  -  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  free  rai 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic, 


For  Sale 

old,  $2.  James  T. 


Dill  I  CTQ  ‘‘tee  range — 3  mos 
rULLC  Id  old,  S1.50.  4  mos 
Crystell,  Middle  Valley,  N.  J 


WU/YANMITTF  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  II  I  HU  LIU  I  I  C  BUWOEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  U. 


Caponized  Cockerels  sm»uibbredeSd*,9,oc  eaAn 

strong,  healthy  birds.  B,  C.  MacKLEY,  lli-ognevllle,  l‘a. 


Valve  Open 


Valve  Closed 


Why  the 

Candee  Incubator 


(1)  BECAUSE  the  first  cost  is  low;  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  sectional  incubator  on  the  market.  You  can  buy 
one  section  and  set  three  hundred  op  six  hundred 
eggs  or  you  can  buy  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
sections  and  set  a  million  eggs  at  a  time.  The  Can- 
dee  lends  itself  completely  to  your  needs,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

.  (2)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  the  best 
insurance  policy  you  can  buy  against  failure  in  the 
poultry  business.  An  incubator  full  of  high-priced 
hatching  eggs  in  February  represents  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment.  If  it  fails  to  function  correctly,  even  for 
an  hour,  the  eggs  are  not  only  a  total  loss,  but  you 
have  lost  a  period  of  time  when  time  is  real  money 
that  never  can  be  made  up. 

(3)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  built  out 
of  the  best  materials.  It  is  made  for  efficiency,  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy.  It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

(4)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  operated 
with  hot  water,  it  permits  of  the  greatest  flexibility 
and  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  The  thermostats,  the 
heart  of  an  incubator,  are  the  most  reliable  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  modern  engineering  skill.  They  have  stood 
the  searching  test  of  practical  use  for  20  years. 

(5)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  arise  in  an  incubator 
room.  Each  section  is  an  independent  unit  and  can 
be  operated  in  regard  to  heat,  ventilation,  moisture, 
etc.  independent  of  any  other  section.  The  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  is  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect.  No 
occasion  to  sit  up  nights  with  the  Candee. 

(6)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  works  with 
a  hot  water  system.  The  heater  burns  gas  or  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  The  automatic  regulators  at  the  heat¬ 
er  operate  the  heater  drafts  and  maintain  a  steady 
supply  of  hot  water,  always  providing  the  desired 
degree  of  moisture.  It  insures  perfect  accuracy. 

(7)  BECAUSE  in  the  Candee  Incubator  there  are 
no  fans  to  complicate  the  hatching  process  and  there 
are  no  drafts  in  the  egg  chamber.  The  operator 
has  complete  control  over  the  moisture  and  ventila¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  heat.  In  regard  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  factors,  the  Candee  sectional  principle  permits 
of  each  compartment  being  regulated  independently. 

(8)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  the 
latest  refinements  in  incubator  operation  which 
makes  for  economy  of  time  and  expense  in  turning 
and  cooling  the  eggs  as  well  as  drying  and  harden¬ 
ing  the  chicks  or  ducklings  before  shipping. 

(9)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  by  single  section  or  by  double-deck  section, 
thus  affording  numerous  economies  as  your  business’ 
prospers  and  grows. 

(10)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  20  years  of  successful  incubator  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  jealous  of  our  reputation  in  the  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  field  and  fully  appreciate  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

Write  for  our  plan,  “How  to  Start  in  the  Baby 
Chick  Business,”  either  as  a  breeder-fancier,  as  a 
custom  hatchery  or  as  a  producer  of  chicks  for  the 
trade.  Address 


Candee  Incubator  Corporation 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


I  i  14 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  27,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

• 

I  cannot  get  along  without  it.  It  is 
the  best  farm  paper  printed  and  it  is  the 
best  one  I  can  find,  for  I  take  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ones,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  beats  them 
all.  c.  s. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Well,  it  ought  to  be  the  best.  For  40 
odd  years  it  has  been  published  by  the 
present  management  with  a  persistent 
purpose  to  serve  the  farm  and  no  inter¬ 
est  but  the  farm.  The  ideal  was  intended 
to  make  it  the  best,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  our  friends  announce  the  success  of 
the  years  of  effort. 

According  to  my  paper  I  am  now  get¬ 
ting  it  has  on  it  Dec.  27,  so  I  guess  it 
expires  that  time.  Two  college  boys  came 
for  votes ;  said  if  I  gave  them  a  dollar, 
and  then  for  a  three-year  subscription 
would  send  you  66c  a  year  before  it  ex¬ 
pired  for  three  years  they  would  get  six 
votes.  Let  me  know  if  this  is  right.  En¬ 
closed  find  receipt  for  $1.  I  will  send  the 
other  $2  before  it  expires.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  subscription  agents  are  frauds. 
Neither  the  agents  nor  the  International 
Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  had  authority  to  take 
subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  any 
terms.  The  receipt  forwarded  is  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  subscriber.  It  contains  a 
“safety  subscription  bond  of  the  National 
Surety  Co.  of  New  York.”  Regardless  of 
whether  the  surety  company  makes  good 
to  the  subscriber  we  warn  readers  against 
taking  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  or 
any  other  publication  through  this  class 
of  subscription  agents. 


I  have  a  poultry  farm  which  I  want  to 
sell  and  had  an  advertisement  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  Have  received  answers 
from  agents  only.  One  of  them  was  the 
Weber  Realty  Co.,  offering  to  sell  place 
quickly  for  $15  down  and  2  per  cent  com¬ 
mission.  I  refused  to  give  any  money 
in  advance,  but  some  days  later  a  man 
came  who  presented  himself  as  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  and  after  some  talk  persuaded  me 
to  give  him  the  money.  I  gave  him 
check  for  Weber  Realty  Co.  for  $15.  In 
return  he  gave  me  the  enclosed  agree¬ 
ment.  I  never  saw  or  heard  from  them 
since  and  my  letters  to  them  have  been 
ignored.  My  good  neighbors  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  write  of  this  case  to  you. 
This  is  a  very  shady  practice  to  say  the 
least  and  I  am  only  one  of  the  victims. 
Now,  would  you  use  the  influence  of 
your  good  office  with  the  Weber  Realty 
Co.  to  right  the  matter  with  me?  I  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  money  nor  can  I  af¬ 
ford  to  prosecute  them.  Still,  I  would 
feel  more  than  repaid  if  their  dealings 
were  given  some  publicity  and  thus  spare 
others  from  falling  prey  to  them  and  suf¬ 
fering  loss  and  disappointment.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  letter  fully  explains  the 
real  estate  deal  which  requires  little  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  old  Ostrander  advance 
fee  scheme  that  we  have  been  warning 
the  public  against  for  the  past  25  years. 
The  contract  signed  by  this  subscriber 
contains  the  following  guarantee:  “We 
guarantee  sale  in  15  days  or  money  re¬ 
turned.”  We  have  written  the  Weber 
Realty  Co.  requesting  that  the  concern 
live  up  to  the  guarantee  on  the  contract, 
but  our  letters  are  ignored.  The  in¬ 
dividual  mentioned  in  the  subscriber's 
letter,  Mr.  Lancaster,  is  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm.  It  has  been  our  univer¬ 
sal  experience  that  concerns  soliciting  ad¬ 
vance  fees  for  the  sale  of  property  make 
no  effort  to  sell  the  property  after  the 
fee  is  secured. 

The  case  of  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  Jr., 
Henderson,  recently  convicted  of  grand 
larceny,  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
from  two  and  one-half  to  five  years  by 
County  Judge  J.  Frank  LaRue,  will  be 
appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  notice  of  appeal  in 
the  case  was  filed  at  the  county  clerk’s 
office  this  afternoon. — Local  Paper. 

The  above  item  is  the  result  of  Alvord’s 
promotion  of  Windswept  Farms,  a  fox 
farm  scheme.  The  sentence  should  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  similar  proposi¬ 
tions. 

My  neighbors  and  myself  have  gotten 
into  a  pretty  mess  with  the  Seiko  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  I  have  come  to  you  with  my  case  for 
advice.  This  is  the  first  and  last  time 
that  I  sign  up  first  and  look  up  the  ref¬ 
erences  afterwards. 


Two  representatives  of  this  company 
called  on  me  on  June  3  and  stated  that 
they  were  working  this  territory  for  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  would  like  to  extend  the 
line  to  my  place.  They  stated  that  they 
had  the  contract  for  wiring  the  local 
church,  also  all  the  neighbors  along  the 
line.  This  was  a  misrepresentation  as 
they  did  not  have  and  never  have  gotten 
the  contract  for  the  church  or  one  of  the 
neighbors  which  they  mentioned  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

They  gave  me  the  rate  which  they  said 
would  not  be  over  $11.25  per  month,  as 
my  place  is  just  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  mile  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  and 
the  last  place  on  that  road  which  would 
take  the  lights.  I  signed  the  contract 
with  the  understanding  that  the  rate 
would  not  be  over  $11.25  per  month. 
Later  I  learned  from  the  Eastern  New 
York  Utilities  Company,  who  furnish 
the  electricity  for  this  territory,  that  my 
rate  would  be  $13.50  per  month.  These 
representatives  stated  that  the  rate  of 
$11.25  per  month  was  what  the  manager 
of  the  electric  light  company  had  told 
them  it  would  be.  I  have  talked  with  the 
manager  of  the  electric  light  company 
and  he  says  they  have  never  asked  for 
my  rate.  A.  h.  f. 

New  York. 

We  have  heard  of  these  agents  of  the 
Seiko  Electric  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  working  along  the  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  past  twro  seasons.  Our  pre¬ 
vious  reports  confirm  A.  H.  F.’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  agents  resort  to  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  one  form  or  another  in 
order  to  secure  contracts  for  wiring 
houses.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to 
determine  whether  contracts  secured  in 
this  manner  can  be  enforced.  We  have 
refrained  from  publishing  previous  re¬ 
ports  of  this  nature  but  the  operations 
of  these  agents  have  reached  a  stage  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  this 
and  other  subscribers. 

I  noticed  the  advertisement  of  T.  E. 
Strawser,  McAllisterville.  Pa.,  for  chicks. 
On  April  21,  1927,  I  sent  him  $55  for  500 
Rock  chicks ;  they  arrived  May  4,  only 
two  dead.  I  notified  him  of  the  fact 
when  they  arrived  and  also  mentioned 
they  were  very  small  and  had  been  looked 
over  by  two  outside  parties  who  did  not 
think  they  were  O.  K.  stock.  In  three 
days  they  began  dying  so  fast  that  I 
sent  specimens  to  Storrs  College  for  ex¬ 
amination.  And  I  have  right  here  their 
report  signed  by  their  poultry  specialist 
saying  the  cause  of  them  dying  so  was 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do  to  prevent  it  except  to 
buy  stock  from  some  other  hatchery.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Strawser  about  it  but  could 
get  no  satisfaction.  He  offered  to  send 
me  200  more  but  200  would  not  near 
make  good  my  loss  of  over  450.  c.  c.  s. 
Connecticut. 

We  took  this  case  up  with  T.  E.  Straw¬ 
ser  with  the  result  that  he  first  declined 
to  make  adjustment  until  he  received 
the  letter  from  Storrs  College.  When  the 
letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Strawser,  he 
quoted  a  small  part  of  the  letter  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  refusal  to  settle  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  report  from  Storrs  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  chicks  were  affected  with  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  when  received  by  the 
customer.  We  assume  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  hatcheries  to  guard  against  a 
hatch  of  eggs  carrying  the  germ  of  this 
disease  occasionally,  but  when  this  oc¬ 
curs  the  hatchery  should  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  make  good.  This,  Mr. 
Strawser  has  by  his  silence,  refused  to  do. 

Last  year  I  ordered  30  or  40  gallons  of 
roof  paint  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Fulton 
Paint  Co.  It  was  guaranteed  for  four 
months  without  a  deposit  to  be  tried  and 
tested.  I  have  used  about  eight  gallons, 
and  in  some  places  I  put  it  on  my  roof 
an  inch  thick.  It  has  never  done  any 
good ;  the  house  leaked  just  as  bad,  and 
spoiled  my  wallpaper  the  same  now  as 
it  did  before  I  put  it  on.  Now  they  have 
written  for  me  to  settle  to  the  amount 
of  $31.50.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
pay  for  the  roofing  as  it  was  guaranteed 
to  stop  all  leaks  and  it  has  not  so  proven 
to  be  of  any  value.  I  have  had  to  pay 
another  party  to  fix  the  roof,  as  the  roof 
tar  would  not  stop  it  over  the  tin.  I  do 
not  think  they  can  collect.  Should  I  re¬ 
turn  it?  Could  they  make  me  pay  for 
the  full  amount?  H.  D.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  little  need  for  comment  on  the 
above  letter  of  our  Pennsylvania  subscri¬ 
ber.  It  reveals  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
Pulton  Paint  Co.,  which  is  only  another 
name  used  by  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  guarantee  under  which 
the  paint  is  sold,  is  universally  ignored 
after  the  order  is  received. 


A  Drug-store  advocates  prepardness 
with  this  sign  above  its  soda  fountain : 
“Take  home  a  brick.  You  may  have  com¬ 
pany.” — Outlook. 


DON’T  WORRY  ABOUT 
YOUR  CORN  CROP! 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  Unadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  Unadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage  —  you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen.  ' 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  bug  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog ,  prices  andterms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


Box  C 


Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


pAPEC 

”  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

-—“rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power”— “handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  shJJ2Jafe?£&rk 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

Write  for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SIL° 


Feed  Ensilage 
this  WINTER! 


Turn  that  fast-coming  stand 
of  corn  into  dollars. 


Off  to  a  late  start,  Mother 
Nature  has  worked  another 
of  her  wonders  and  filled 
your  corn  field  with  money¬ 
making  opportunity. 

Pack  that  opportunity  away 
for  profits.  Profits  this  win¬ 
ter — and  the  next — and  for 
many  to  come.  Get  your 
silo  now. 

We  are  ready  to  fill  your 
needs  with  Crasco  Wood 
Stave,  Tile,  Famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall.  All  ready  for 
shipment  and  immediate 
erection.  There’s  still  time 
to  have  your  silo  up  and 
ready  for  this  season’s 
corn  if  you  will 
act  promptly. 

Write  us  today. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

Box  600-2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONET!  Get  your  Hoofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  ami 
styles.  Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and 
Asphalt  Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail 
on.  Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight 
paid  prices.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

RALEIGH  FENCE  &  ROOFING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  N  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


\mm\w 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

SELL 

s 


CORRUGATED-  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


I'JRB 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
No  fuel,  labor,  freezing  or  repairs. 
A  small  stream  operates  a  Rife  Ram 
— fills  elevated  tanks  or  operates  air 
pressure  system.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  20,000  in 
•  _  daily  use.  Send  for 

g*'  11  freecatalog today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1*89 

90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Roller  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  184  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chicopee  Corn  Huakor  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


er\  «r  fA)  w  fMao'a  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
M  M  f— *  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

V*  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  {far- 

vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina.  Ivans. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertisine  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertisine  or  ad¬ 
vertisine  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Detchwprth  Tillage, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted;  woman  as  cook  for  small 
family;  man,  gardener  and  able  to  drive  car; 
position  for  year  round;  give  ages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  farmer;  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  steady,  industrious  man; 
dairy,  three  cows.  F.  F.  ROOT,  Riders  Mills, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Herdsman  to  have  charge  and  be 
working  foreman  in  herd  of  ninety  (90)  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins;  wife  to  keep  two  or  three 
boarders;  all  modern  equipment;  producing  high- 
->rade  milk;  requires  man  experienced  with  cat- 
tie  and  in  handling  men;  write  for  further  de¬ 
tails:  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  Holstein  herdsman,  one 

with  knowledge  of  A.  R.  O.  work,  feeds  and 
practical  veterinary  work:  must  be  up-to-date, 
efficient,  and  economical  in  his  methods:  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred.  Address  GREENWOOD 
FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  _ _ 

WANTED — A  girl  or  woman  to  do  good  plain 

cooking  in  a  family  of  five,  in  a  beautiful 
Western  New  York  village  of  about  4.000;  con¬ 
siderate  treatment,  liberal  compensation.  Re¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  2705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo- 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  to  take  care  of  house 
and  two  children,  6  and  12.  P.  O.  BOX  7-, 
AA’ater  Mill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

AVANTED — Elderly  man  on  little  farm;  must  be 

willing  to  milk  some  cows;  good  home  and 
care  for  lifetime.  FRED  REUTER,  R.  1'  • 
D.  No.  1,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  


MANAGER — AVould  you  like  man  .of  35  who  is 
energetic,  capable  and  willing;  experienced  all 
branches  farming,  gardening  and  landscaping; 
am  looking  lor  large  proposition,  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  open  after  September  1.  ADA’ERTISER 
2735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  single  man  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  experienced  around  cattle 
and  farm  work;  A-l  reference;  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  and  good  habits.  ADA7ERTISER  2642, 
ctfre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted- — Farm  manager,  estate  su¬ 
perintendent;  American,  married,  life  experi¬ 
ence;  Southern  Connecticut  or  lower  AVestches- 
ter  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Permanent  position  by  practical 
nurse  caring  for  invalid;  best  references; 
write,  NURSE,  22  Swift  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  is  open  for 
position;  good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2712, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


MARRIED  man,  Swiss,  small  family,  good 
dairyman  and  teamster,  some  knowledge  of 
poultry;  wishes  position,  preferably  on  Long 
Island'.  ADA’ERTISER  2707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  some  farm  experience,  available 
for  permanent  opening,  prefers  poultry  and 
fruit.  ADVERTISER  2718,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALAN  wishes  position  as  cook  (wife  assistant) 
or  outside  work.  M.  L.  BURNET,  Blooming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


A  PROTESTANT  man  wants  position  with 
family  to  take  job  of  boy  leaving  home;  a 
good  home  preferable  to  high  wages.  HIGH 
FARM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  34  years  old,  desires  a  position 
with  small  Christian  family  for  general  farm 
work.  AVrite  PERRY  YOUNG,  High  Farm, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  by  married  man,  no  children,  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm;  experienced,  handy,  good 
habits,  steady  and  reliable.  ELBA  E.  KEMP, 
536  S.  Main  St.,  Bolivar,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  successful  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  wants  position  on  commercial  plant;  will 
consider  starting  one  for  party  who  can  finance 
it;  go  anywhere.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  2727, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer-dairyman,  experienced  rais¬ 
ing  crops,  farm  machinery,  excellent  herds¬ 
man,  producing  clean  milk,  low  bacteria  count, 
poultry;  married,  reliable,  trustworthy;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences;  wishes  position  as  working  superintend¬ 
ent.  ADVERTISER  2729,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  positions  as  gardener,  handy 
man;  wife  assist  cooking  and  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  30,  wants  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy;  good  milker  and  feeder.  BOX 
257,  Malvern,  Pa. 


EXPERT  farm  teamster,  combination  carpenter, 
painter,  plasterer,  bricklayer,  paperhanger; 
$50-$75  month;  trying  6  months  getting  posi¬ 
tion.  5 A  CHESTNUT,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


160  ACRES  in  North  Central  Minnesota,  Bel¬ 
trami  County,  between  Red  Lake  and  Lake  of 
the  AVoods;  excellent  fishing  and  hunting_  in 
both  large  and  small  game;  price  $1,500. 
JULIUS  KRAMER,  Bowie,  Aid. 


COUNTRY  home,  slate  roof,  cement  cellar,  8 
rooms,  bath  and  sun  parlor,  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  both  floors;  fine  gardens;  five  minutes’  walk 
to  depot,  post  office,  stores,  churches,  etc.;  $4,- 
000.  P.  O.  BOX  51,  AVorcester,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  furnished,  camp  cottage  in  Berk- 
shires,  $50  a  month;  wonderful  view;  water 
in  house.  ADArERTISER  2684,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale  or  will  trade  for  large 
dairy  farm;  12-room,  electric,  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  sanitary  plumbing,  furnace;  lot  of 
equipment,  large  outbuildings;  Greene  County. 
ADVERTISER  2693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARA1  or  estate,  adjoining  village;  beautiful 
colonial  home,  all  improvements;  large  farm 
buildings;  commercial  jioultry  plant;  bearing 
orchard;  spring  water  system;  priced  for  quick 
sale;  photo,  details  on  request.  BOX  502, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant  with  dairy  sideline; 

extensive  buildings  in  good  condition;  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  near  main  highway. 
C.  E.  BEAIIS,  East  Brookfield,  Alass. 


11% -ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale;  fully  equipped, 
all  buildings  lighted,  fine  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  AV.  E.  AIURPHY,  P.  O.  Box  533, 
Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$3,500  BUYS  big  producing  fruit,  poultry,  grain 
farm;  51  acres;  write  particulars.  C.  J. 
SCHUYLER,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A7illage  farm,  4  acres,  large  house 
furnace,  bath,  fruits  and  berries.  GEO.  P 
CALHOUN,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island's  best  truck  and  po 
tato  farms.  I  handle  only  the  best.  CHAS 
E.  POAVELL,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  Long  Island  farms;  ideal  po¬ 
tato  producers,  planted  now;  61  acres,  106% 
acres,  167%  acres;  perfect  location;  farmers’ 
prices;  terms.  OAVNER,  Box  121,  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  Slope  Farm — Beautiful  farm  of  207 
acres,  located  in  Holliston,  Alass.,  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTII,  231 
Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Alass. 


COUNTRY  place  for  sale — 180  acres  in  Dutchess 
County,  4  miles  from  city’;  15-room  house  and 
6-room  house,  all  improvements;  one  cottage, 
garage  and  all  barns  with  running  water,  silo; 
space  for  500  chickens:  all  farm  machinery; 
price  $30,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  2719,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  to  rent  or  on  shares,  an  equipped 
dairy  farm  of  large  or  medium  size,  by  edu¬ 
cated  and  responsible  German-American  farmer. 
ADA’ERTISER  2722.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  farm  near  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 

good  road,  house  and  water.  H.  ZIEGER, 
Grant  wood,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  buy  small  poultry  farm  near  Al¬ 
bany,  Utica  or  Syracuse;  good  dwelling-house 
and  poultry -house;  must  be  cheap;  state  price 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  to  rent  for  1928,  farm  near  town  or  on 
bus  line;  good  buildings  with  improvements; 
would  take  care  of  owner’s  place  for  use  of 
farm.  ADVERTISER  2726,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  Bergen  County,  fully  equipped, 
commuting  distance,  developments  nearby. 
CHAS.  SCHAVAItZ,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  buying, 
5-10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  500-1.000-lien 
capacity,  vicinity  of  Boston  preferred;  only 
liberal  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER 
2745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  near  Lakewood;  electric  lights; 

capacity  1.400;  $3,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
ADA’ERTISER  2746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  located  main  highway  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. ;  110  acres,  good  house 
and  barns;  all  Improvements.  Apply  M.  H. 
LEVINE  CO.,  34  AVest  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENA’ELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  AVar  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
AV.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pajl,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AA'IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — A  reduction  on  hair  work  for  the 
-  next  three  months:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
AVrite  me.  LILA  PRICE.  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $7.20;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted — Ye  city  folks  desiring  a 
quiet  country  vacation  with  a  bond  to  insure 
happiness  and  rest.  LAAVSON  S.  PARKER,  Box 
71, Marathon,  N.  Y. 


RETARDED  girls,  board  and  tutoring;  refer¬ 
ences.  AIRS.  MAY  E.  MACMBER,  359  Diven 
Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LATE  model  Candee.  3,000  eggs;  automatic 
turner:  perfect  condition,  good  hatcher;  cheap 
for  immediate  sale.  AArEBSTER  KUNEY,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FORDSON  tractor,  Oliver  double  plow,  tandem 
double  disc  harrow  and  mower;  practically 
new;  bargain  for.  quick  sale;  at  farm.  Canaan, 
N.  Y.  AVrite  J.  A.  HALL,  49  Brookdale  Place, 
Rye.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  N.  Y.  State  clover,  extracted,  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction;  60  lbs.,  $7.  J.  G.  BUR- 
TIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  bv  October  1,  experienced  caretaker 

wants  position  as  superintendent  or  caretaker 
on  country  estate.  Apply  ADA  ERTISER  -<33, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AV  ANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  first- 

class  man  capable  to  take  charge  of  large 
commercial  plant,  willing  worker;  only  man 
with  proven  ability  considered;  good  wages i  with 
chances  for  advancement.  IDEAL  POULIKA. 
FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. _ 

AAr ANTED — On  private  estate,  young  man  for 

general  farm  work;  man  able  t?  milk  pre¬ 
ferred;  $70  per  month  with  bon.u.  ADA  ER¬ 
TISER  2736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

D  AIRY  herdsman,  married,  no  children,  to  milk 

about  10  cows  and  take  care  of  about  1-  dry 
cows  and  calves;  wife  to  board  3  men  at  $3> 
per  month;  wages  $100  per  month  cottage,  coal 
«nd  light,  vegetables  in  season  and  milk,  Hoi 
land  or  Swiss  preferred;  private  estate;  position 
open  October  1.  ADVERTISER  2737,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ __ _ _ _ . 

TAA,'0  single  men  for  dairy  farm,  use  DeLaval 

milker  ;$75  per  month  and  board;  references. 
STEAA’ART  E,  SCOFIELD,  Ridgeheld,  Conn. 

CAPABLE  single  man,  good  milker,  on  up-to- 

date  farm;  $70  per  month  and  board;  e\erj 
other  Sunday  off:  opportunity  for  advancement. 
ADVERTISER  2739,  care  Rural  New-Aorkci. 

WANTED — First-class  single  man,  good  milker 

and  worker;  $75  month  and  board;  give  na¬ 
tionality,  age  and  complete  information.  A 
VERTISER  2740,  care  Rural  New -A.  oi  her. _ 

AVANTED — Farmer  and  wife  oil  one-man  farm, 

modern  buildings;  good  wages,  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AVANTED — Young  man  for  poultry  farm,  pre¬ 

ferably  farm  raised;  good  hours,  $50  a  month 
with  room  and  board.  LUSTGAR1EN,  R.  D.  , 
Paterson,  N.  J.  _ _ _ _ _ 

CULTURED  woman  to  assist  with  children  in 

small  private  day  school  and  do  housewmk, 
small  salary  but  excellent  home.  MRS.  ED 
M  U  N  D  HAMM,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

AVANTED— Couple,  no  children,  for  farm  in 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  man  for  poultry  work, 
experience  not  necessary;  ivife  to  cook,  all  con 
vciiienees-  give  age,  experience,  references  and 
when  available?  ADVERTISER  2747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  - _ _ 

AVANTED — About  September  1,  couple  with  no 

eneumberances  for  boarding-house  on  large 
d-iirv  farm  averaging  20  men;  everjtliinB  fur¬ 
nished-state  age,  references  and  experience; 
wages ’in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2744,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _____ 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  American  woman 

A  wanted  for  housekeeping  who  pre  «8  5oo 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  ADA  ERTISER 
2749,  care  Rural  Neiv- Yorker. _ 

AVANTED — Executive  woman  for  general  supply, 

school  for  boys;  salary  $60  month  and  main- 
tenance.  SUPT.'  County  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

AVANTED — Executive  couple;  man,  carpenter 

ing  and  general  work  on  farm;  Av0“an,  cook, 
salary  $1,800  and  maintenance.  X  RAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SAA’ISS,  22,  wants  work  in  dairy  barn;  first- 
class  milker.  Address  NICK  CHURCH,  Rt. 

3,  AA'arren,  Ohio.  ‘ 

YOUNG  man,  German,  landed  lately,  wants 
position  on  general  farm:  agricultural  school 
training;  understands  machinery.  HARVST,  12 
Gouverneur  PL,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change;  Cornell 
graduate,  practical  farmer,  expert  in  poultry 
production,  experienced  estate  manager;  best 
references:  only  high-grade  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  six  months’  experience,  desires 
further  varied  experience,  poultry,^  with  view 
later  starting  for  himself.  5-B,  215  AV.  101st 
St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN -FARMER,  married,  with  small 
family,  desires  position  on  Christian  farm; 
poultry'  a  specialty;  state  wages.  AA’ARD 
SMITH,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

ESI' ATE  superintendent,  45  years  old,  married, 
one  child;  many  years  experience  with  gar¬ 
den,  flowers,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  lawns,  stock 
and  poultry,  grading  and  concrete  work,  farm 
crops;  permanent  position  desired;  have  chauf- 
feur’s  license.  J.  J.  AYRIGHT,  Shelter  Island, 

N.  Y. 

!  WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  poultry  plant 
on  private  estate:  14  years’  experience,  both 
commercial  and  private  estate;  Pennsylvania  or 
New  A’ork  preferred;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  successful 
farm  manager,  experienced  in  every  detail,  de¬ 
sires  connections  where  eompentance,  rebabmty 
and  efficient  management  is  required.  ADA  EK- 
TISER  2720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  dairy  farm  manager,  married,  open 
for  position  September  1  or  15;  experienced 
with  high-class  cattle,  feeding,  calf  raising,  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production;  steady,  reliable,  best  of 
references:  state  salary.  ADAER1ISER  -73-, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  with  17  years’  experience  seeks 
position  as  working  manager;  American,  mar¬ 
ried  no  children,  35  years  old;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  caretaker  place,  alone  or  with 

mother:  clean,  reliable,  sober,  non-smoker. 
ADA’ERTISER  2743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  lady  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm; 

Maryland  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  2741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  •  working  herdsman,  29  years  old, 
married;  experienced  in  producing  high-grade 
milk,  raising  calves;  prefer  ^^^  “toderii  dairy ; 
can  furnish  best  reference.  ADA  ER1ISER  -748, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  to  run  on  shares,  large  dairy  farm, 
in  New  Jersey,  with  stock  and _  machinery; 
about  15  or  20  cows.  Address  STEVE  ZBORAI, 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 


1 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
private  or  commercial,  best  service,  modern 
1)1  Ai  jj t  or  improve,  if  not  don  t  iinswer,  stiite 
best  inducements.  ADVERTISER  2603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm;  raised  in 

country  but  no  poultry  experience.  ADA  ER¬ 
TISER  2667,  care  Rural  New-  A  erker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  by  competent  car¬ 
penter;  married;  can  do  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  work,  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has 
tools.  J.  STEPHEN,  1300  North  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener.  Catholic,  sin¬ 
gle  good  of  habit,  wants  steady  position;  pre¬ 
fer  good  home.  ADVERTISER  2750,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


extra  good  buildings;  on  State  road;  income 
__-om  cows  alone,  $4,500  yearly;  farm  in  first- 
class  condition;  farm,  stock  and  tools,  $8,000; 
wms  to  right  party;  -other  business  forces 
ivner  to  sell.  ADA’ERTISER  2723,  care  Rural 
eiv-Yorker. 

,ONG  ISLAND — Two  and  one-fifth  acres  with¬ 
out  buildings;  high,  clear,  fertile  land,  in  vil- 

..  ,  ..  -» r  ^ _ tt:™i .  1  r/vrt 


'UK  SALtJ — rorry-a<*re  appie  orcuiiru  in  oouu- 
ern  Pennsylvania  fruit  belt  on  mountain  slope  j 

kv'firlrwvbincr  fn  m  Vtprl  ml  VflllPV:  SiX-rOOHl  bllll- 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MODERN  Long  Island  poultry  farm,  equipped 
1,500  lavers;  $S,500,  terms  for  immediate  sale 
ADVERTISER  2711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


56-ACRE  iarm,  new  Gloucester,  manre,  cuts 
200  tons  hay;  three  barns,  running  water;  500 


UULITVI  iarm  1UX  ui  icut  uvui.  vneun 

Barrington,  Mass.;  price  $4,500;  terms  to 
suit.  Apply  PETER  HOFFMAN,  224  East  27th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

TO  RENT — Buildings,  about  20  acres;  State 
road,  village  markets:  might  sell.  ’  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 71  acres  level,  productive  loam, 
free  from  stones;  fine  house,  improvements, 
good  outbuildings,  silo;  fine  markets,  concrete 
and  macadam  roads:  reasonable  price,  easy 
terms;  with  or  without  crops  and  equipment. 
L.  E.  DAYTON,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  by  experienced  farmer,  poul- 
trvman,  equipped  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  share 
basis.  ADA’ERTISER  2730,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange.  100  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings.  MYRTLE  PHELPS,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


142-ACRE  farm  in  best  of  cultivation,  good  con¬ 
crete  basement  barn,  silo,  new  8-room  house, 
running  spring  water  to  house  and  barn;  just 
off  macadam,  %  mile  to  deliver  milk,  and  vil¬ 
lage  of  3-year  high  school.  %  mile  off  concrete; 
24  fine  Holstein  cows,  good  team  and  full  line 
of  tools,  good  crops;  price  $10,000,  terms.  ORLIE 
PARKER,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A’irginia  home,  5  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  right  in  village  600  population,  on  James 
River;  $1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  village  farm  (Connec¬ 
ticut),  reasonable,  near  school;  some  improve¬ 
ments;  10  acres  or  less.  AV.  L.,  7414  87th  Road, 
AVoodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  run  on  shares,  medium- 
sized  truck  farm,  near  good  market;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  references.  AVM.  LEES,  Box  66,  R. 
F.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TRUCK  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  26  acres,  16 
under  cultivation,  balance  wood;  8-room  house, 
all  improvements;  1  mile  from  Newfield  sta¬ 
tion:  best  location;  SO  feet  new  coops;  $4,000 
down;  no  agent.  Address  C.  A1ELARANCIO. 
Newfield,  N.  J. 

APPLE  orchard,  bearing,  10  acres,  for  sale 
cheap,  cash  to  quick  buyer.  GEORGE  MAN¬ 
SER,  Lincoln,  Del. 

80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  bouse,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses.  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500.  cash. 
$1,500;  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKHUIS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Small  Delco  light  plant;  state  priee 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  FRANK 
SCHAVETZ,  569  Jamacia  Ave.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid  to  third  zone; 
one  60-lb.  can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Letz-Dixie  grinder  No.  244:  state 
length  time  in  use.  condition,  price.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  to  board,  healthy,  3  to  12; 

modern  country  home,  pleasant.  spacious 
grounds,  mother’s  care,  nourishing,  well  planned 
meals,  under  doctor’s  supervision,  elementary 
school  nearby  equivalent  to  3  city  blocks:  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  HOLT  COTTAGE.  Highland 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


SAA’EET  clover  honey;  ease,  2  60-lb.  cans, 

$10.50;  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto, 
Iowa. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  ofbooks 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

cKou)  Delco-Light  puts 

"Extra  Dollars  in  H)urPocket 


Read  How  Delco-Light  Increases  Farm  Profits — 
Jumps  Egg  Production  as  High  as  300% — Saves 
Pigs  at  Farrowing  Time — Cuts  the  Cost  of  Hired 
Help — Saves  Time  and  Labor — Ends  Fire  Hazard 


New  Models  at  very  Low  Prices — 
Small  First  Payment — Easy  Terms. 
Mail  Coupon  for  Valuable  Books. 

v  •£•  -K-  w 

LOOK  around  you.  Who  are  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  in 
your  community?  Which  of 
your  neighbors  are  making  the  most 
money?  Go  where  you  will — in  your 
own  community  or  any  other  place 
in  America — and  this  fact  holds  true! 
Wherever  Delco-Light  is  in  use  on 
the  farm,  the  home  is  happier;  work 
is  easier;  health  is  better.  And  on 
top  of  it  all — the  owner  of  that  farm 
makes  more  money. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands 
Users  Prove  It! 

It’s  a  fact— -a  fact  that  is  being 
proved  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  by  nearly  300,000  owners.  It 
is  being  proved  that  Delco-Light  is 
not  an  extravagance,  but  a  sound, 
solid,  first-class,  hard-headed  invest¬ 
ment  that  makes  an  amazing  im¬ 
provement  in  the  home,  and,  on  top 
of  this,  yields  big  profits. 

No  More  Lamps  and  Lanterns 

The  moment  you  install  Delco-Light 
your  farm  is  tranformed.  You  can 
give  away  your  dim  and  dangerous 
lamps  and  lanterns  that  add  their 
share  to  the  burden  of  daily  toil. 
Thus  you  banish  the  terrible  menace 
of  open  flames — flames  that  can  wipe 
out,  in  a  single  unguarded  moment, 
all  your  earthly  possessions  and  rob 
you  of  all  you  hold  dear.  In  place 
of  lamps  and  lanterns,  you  flood 
your  farm  with  bright  electric  light. 
Light  wherever  and  whenever  you 
need  it — all  at  the  touch  of  a  switch. 

Dependable  Power ,  Too 

And,  with  this  better  light  comes  de¬ 
pendable  power — power  to  do  many 
of  the  farm  chores  quicker,  better, 
cheaper.  And  instead  of  endless 
hours  at  the  pump 
handle,  you  simply 
turn  a  tap  and  have 
all  the  running  wa¬ 
ter  you  need — under 
pressure. 

Low  Prices 

These  things  are 
worth  10  times  what 
a  Delco-Light  Plant 


costs.  But  that’s  not  all.  Farmers 
everywhere  have  found  that  Delco- 
Light  increases  farm  profits  in  many 
other  ways.  And  now — with  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  prices,  small  first  pay¬ 
ment,  and  easy  terms,  this  new  type 
of  money  maker  is  well  within  the 
means  of  everyone. 

$300  Extra 
Profit  from  250  Hens 

Maybe  you  think  this  is  too  rosy  a 
picture.  Maybe  you  agree  Delco- 
Light  is  a  great  thing  but  doubt 
whether  it  can  actually  make  money 
for  you.  Read  about  V.  J.  Ruppert 
of  Currie,  Minn.,  if  you’re  interested 
in  facts.  This  man  pocketed  an  extra 
$300  in  cold  cash  in  a  single  year 
from  250  hens  after  he  lit  his  hen¬ 
house  with  Delco-Light. 

This  simple  method  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  Keep  hens  scratch¬ 
ing  and  feeding  under  Delco-Light 
so  they  won’t  get  cold  and  hungry. 
Then  you’re  bound  to  get  a  big  egg 
yield — at  a  time  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  That’s  what 


trie  lights  in  his  lamb 
feeding  shed  and  in¬ 
creased  its  capacity  25%. 
Exceptional  cases?  Not 
at  all.  Thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  report  similar  amaz¬ 
ing  returns.  As  a  result, 
more  farmers  have  been 
won  to  Delco-Light  than 
have  bought  all  other 
farm  electric  plants  com¬ 
bined! 

Costs  Only  Few 
Cents  to  Operate 

Ed  Besten,  Platte,  S.  D., 
says:  “The  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  has  averaged  less 
than  $1.00  a  month.  We 


No"  More  Kerosene  Lamps 

Transform  your  home  with  plenty  of  bright,  clean  electric  light. 
Saves  your  eyes  and  ends  the  menace  of  open  flames. 


Saves  Pigs  With  Delco-Light 

“Delco-Light  saved  several  pigs  that  otherwise 
we  would  have  lost,”  says  Scott  Brulsche,  Coon 
Rapids,  la.  “  IVe  use  a  50-watt  bulb  in  a  box  to 
furnish  heat  for  the  pies  on  cold  nights  which 
enabled  us  to  save  several  more.  Without  Delco- 
Light  we  feel  that  no  farm  is  complete.” 


Doubled  Egg  Production  with  Delco-Light 


have  spent  nothing  for 
repairs  and  have  never 
been  without  light.”  E. 
H.  Sly  also  writes  from 
Platte:  “We  light  up  the 
house,  barn,  chicken 
house  and  granary.  Use 
a  75-watt  lamp  in  the 
yard.  Use  light  all  night 
during  farrowing  season. 
Total  operating  cost  for 
a  year  only  $10.95  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs.” 

Lasts  a  Lifetime 


Mrs.  Pardee  Green,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  reports  egg  production 
jumped  from  930  eggs  in  Jan.  to  2296  in  Feb.  with  Delco-Light. 


J.  M.  Frost  did  at  Weaubleau,  Mo. 
His  500  pullets  layed  6  dozen  eggs  a 
day  more  than  the  same  size  flock 
without  lights. 

Ships  Half  Car  More  Pigs 

W.  C.  Stuart  reports 
that  Dele  o-L  i  g  h  t 
saved  an  average  of 
1.2%  more  pigs  per 
sow,  and  that  he  now 
ships  from  Wagner, 
S.  D.,  a  half  car  of 
hogs  per  year  more 
than  formerly.  A.  L. 
Stockwell  used  elec- 


With  reasonable  care  a 
Dele  o-L  i  g  h  t  Plant 
should  last  a  lifetime  and  pay  big 
cash  dividends,  year  after  year.  As 
Harry  Hansen  says:  “Ten  years  of 
hard  usage  and  the  original  batteries  . 
still  good.  It  is  the  best  single  im¬ 
provement  that  can  be  made  on  the 
farm.”  Wm.  Stucken  says:  “We  still 
use  the  same  set  of  batteries  that 
came  with  the  Delco-Light  Plant  10 
years  ago.  A  new  spark  plug  on  the 
generator  after  9  years  was  the  first 
and  only  repair.” 

FREE  BOOKS -Send  No  Money 

How  does  it  sound  to  you?  Isn’t  it 
worth  looking  into?  Sure  it  is 
— if  easier  work,  more  time  for 


fun  and  recreation,  a  modern  farm 
and  big  extra  profits  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you.  So  just  put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today.  Get  the  Big  New  Delco- 
Light  Book,  “A  Day  and  A  Night 
With  Delco-Light,”  and  full  infor¬ 
mation — absolutely  free.  Read  what 
others  say.  Examine  the  evidence. 
Weight  the  proof.  Then  see  if  you 
can  find  a  single  sound  reason  for 
trying  to  struggle  along  without  a 
Delco-Light  Plant! 

Mail  Coupon  Now 

No  matter  where  you  live — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  you  are  from  Central 
Station  Service — Delco-Light  brings 
modern  city  conveniences  right  to 
your  farm.  And  it  begins  to  pay  big 
dividends  the  day  you  install  it. 

But  a  word  of  warning.  All  farm 
electric  plants  are  not  Delco-Light. 
Only  Delco-Light  is  backed  by  the 
tremendous  resources  of  General 
Motors  and  the  skilled  services  of 
more  than  3,500  trained  farm  elec¬ 
tric  specialists. 

Get  the  Free  Delco-Light  Book  and 
full  information  without  delay.  If 
you  write  promptly  we  will  include 
free,  “The  Miracle  of  More  Eggs” — 
a  valuable  booklet  on  increasing  egg 
production.  Mail  the  coupon  Now. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-107  Dayton,  Ohio 


“CHOICE  OF  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY” 

MORE  DELCO-LIGHT  PLANTS  IN  USE 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED 
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An  Old  Farm  Friend!  He  Looks  You  Straight  in  the  Face! 


LISTERINE 


FALL  IN  LINE! 

Millions  are  switching  to  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  because  it  cleans  teeth 
whiter  and  in  quicker  time  than 
ever  before.  We’ll  wager  you’ll 
like  it.  Large  tube  25c. 


the  safe  antiseptic 


It  ruins  romance 


Did  you  ever  come  face  to 
face  with  a  real  case  of  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)?  Can  you 
imagine  yourself  married  to  a 
person  offending  this  way? 

Halitosis  is  the  unforgivable 
social  offense,  and  don’t  fool 
yourself  by  thinking  you  never 
have  it.  The  insidious  thing 
about  it  is  that  you  yourself  never  can  and 
tell.  The  way  to  avoid  such  offense  is  to  Co., 


y3 

Had  Halitosis 

1  Of)  hotel  clerks, 
40  of  them 
in  the  better  class 
hotels,  say  that 
nearly  every  third 
personinquiringfor 
a  room  has  hali¬ 
tosis.  Who  should 
know  better  than 
they  ? 

Face  to  face  evidence 


rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine, 
the  safe  antiseptic. 

Immediately  it  removes 
unpleasant  odor  —  even  a 
powerful  one  like  that  of  the 
onion. 

Keep  a  bottle  handy  in  home 
and  office  —  so  that  you  may 
always  put  yourself  on  the  safe 
polite  side.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 
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Eve  and  the  Apple 

The  Original  Temptress  is  the  Best  Advocate 
She  is  the  One  We  Need  to  Interest 


|  This  is  the  first  prize  speech  delivered  at  the  meet¬ 
ing"  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  13,  1926,  by  Mary  M.  Learning.  It 
is  peculiarly  timely  now,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
apple  season.  How  can  we  induce  the  people  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  eat  these  two  extra  apples  each  week?] 

talk  about  the  production  of  more 
apples  here  tonight  would  he  bad 
psychology.  There  is  already  a 
larger  crop  than  you  care  to  hear 
about.  For  me  to  talk  about  the 
packing,  grading  and  inspection  of 
apples  would  be  equally  foolish  for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  know  too  little  about  these  subjects  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  intelligently.  Secondly,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  are  not  the  most  fundamental  problems 
with  which  the  apple  growers  are  concerned  anyway. 
I  believe  that  the  problem  facing  the  apple  growers 
today  is  one  of  getting  the  people  to  use  more  and 
more  apples.  And  I  believe  that  in  order  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  apples,  it  is  essential  that  the 
woman  in  the  home  be  reached.  It  is  she  who 
plans  the  family  meals  and  buys  the  food;  it  is  she 
who  packs  the  lunch-box  and  puts  the  apple 
in— or  leaves  it  out.  It  is  she  who 
must  be  told,  who  must  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  there  is  no  other  fruit  that 
grows  as  good  as  a  New  York  State 
apple ! 

Since  all  good  speeches  have  their 
arguments  based  on  history,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  it  was  a  wo¬ 
man  who  first  tempted  man  to  eat  the 
apple-r-and  if  we  are  not  to  have  a 
surplus,  she  must  continue  to  tempt 
him. 

Do  you  know  that  if  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
today  were  to  eat  two  more  apples  a 
week  than  they  are  now  eating  there 
would  be  no  surplus,  but  an  actual 
deficit?  Think  of  it’,  only  two  more 
apples  a  week  !  These  figures  are  not 
based  on  my  personal  opinion,  but 
are  taken  from  a  November  issue  of 
the  New  York  Packer.  Think  of  it, 
only  two  more  apples  a  week  per  per¬ 
son,  and  the  demand  would  be  greater 
than  the  supply. 

But  the  problem  confronting  us  now 
is  how  to  get  the  people  to  eat  those 
two  more  apples  a  week.  Not  long  ago,  I  noticed  a 
headline  in  the  newspaper  which  said,  ‘’Bites  into 
Apple,  Finds  Stolen  Gem.V  If  the  apple  growers 
were  great  advertisers.  I  would  have  thought  that 
it  was  merely  a  publicity  stunt  to  draw  attention 
to  apples.  Perhaps  we  might  hide  a  few  gems  in 
apples  and  have  Babe  Ruth  or  Mary  Bickford  or 
the  Queen  of  Rumania  discover  them,  but  then  again 
perhaps  such  expense  might  not  be  justified.  But 
whether  we  do  it  by  one  means  or  another,  we  must 
find  some  way  of  getting  the  people  to  eat  those 
two  more  apples  a  week. 

In  November,  we  had  a  National  Apple  Week, 
which  served  admirably  to  boost  the  cause  of  the 
a_pple  temporarily,  but  what  have  we  heard  of  it 
since?  Incidentally,  1  live  in  a  dormitory  system 
where  approximately  500  girls  are  fed  daily.  Dur¬ 
ing  National  Apple  Week,  we  were  not  served  apples 
in  any  form  even  once,  but  we  had  oranges  three 
times.  Last  week,  I  ate  in  a  cafeteria  where  there 
was  not  an  apple  on  the  menu,  yet  I  paid  18  cents 
for  a  portion  of  orange  shortcake.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I  chanced  to  eat  at  one  of  At¬ 
lantic  City’s  great  hotels,  where  there  were  over  a 
hundred  dishes  on  the  menu  at  each  meal.  There 
was  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  under  the  sun  that  one 
could  wish  for — bananas,  prunes,  grapefruit,  apri¬ 
cots,  oranges,  etc.,  but  not  an  apple!  Why  were 
there  no  apples  on  that  menu?  There  were  no  ap¬ 
ples  because  the  people  do  not  demand  them.  If  the 
people  wanted  them,  the  management  of  the  hotel 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  supply  them.  Look  at 
your  own  menus  here  tonight — an  apple  growers’ 
banquet — and  not  an  apple  on  your  menu ! 

Why  do  we  eat  so  many  oranges?  Because  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  have  had  a  large 
crop  to  dispose  of.  and  through  advertising  have 
convinced  us  that  it's  the  thing  to  do  to  eat  oranges, 


we’ve  “fallen’’  for  their  argument,  and  they've  come 
in  and  stolen  our  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  a  magazine  and  not 
have  our  attention  immediately  caught  by  the  bright¬ 
ly  colored  advertisements  for  oranges  and  lemons. 
It  may  be  the  picture  of  a  piece  of  lemon  pie  that 
fairly  makes  your  mouth  water  just  to  look  at  it, 
or  it  may  be  the  picture  of  an  attractive  orange  des¬ 
sert.  But  how  often  do  we  see  the  apple  with  its 
bright  colors  advertised?  Yet  don't  apples  with 
their  bright  reds,  and  yellows,  and  greens  lend 
themselves  to  advertising  just  as  much  as  do  oranges 
and  lemons? 

Listen  in  on  the  radio  during  any  woman's  hour. 
Do  you  hear  apple  recipes?  I  should  say  not.  You 
hear  of  the  glories  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon. 

Ask  any  home  economics  teacher  to  show'  you  the 
bulletins  sent  out  by  the  citrus  fruit  growers  every 
month  to  home  economics  teachers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  giving  new  uses  and  new  recipes  for  the  orange 
and  the  lemon.  Not  only  does  she  receive  this  bul¬ 
letin  of  new  uses  and  new  recipes,  but  also  a  com¬ 


plete  lesson  plan  all  wrorked  out  in  detail  for  teach¬ 
ing  this  information  to  her  students.  Perhaps  I 
was  slighted,  but  in  three  years  of  teaching  home 
economics,  I  have  yet  to  see  information  of  a  like 
nature  put  out  concerning  the  apple. 

,1  have  here  a  clipping  which  tells  of  some  of  the 
things  which  the  Sunkist  people  did  to  get  their 
product  in  the  attention  of  the  people  last  year : 

“Ninety-nine  million  advertisements,  most  of  them 
in  four  colors,  appeared  in  magazines. 

“Daily  newspapers  in  220  cities  reaching  a  total 
of  10.125.296  people  were  used  for  another  series 
of  advertisements  featuring  oranges. 

“Domestic  science  teachers  received  2,601,780  bul¬ 
letins. 

“A  series  of  special  bulletins  on  the  uses  of  citrus 
fruits  in  tea-room  menus  was  sent  to  1,250  commer¬ 
cial  tea  rooms. 

“Nurses’  training  schools  and  hospitals  were  given 
111.735  dietetic  bulletins.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  using  oranges? 
Everywhere  the  woman  turns  she  finds  a  new  ex¬ 
cuse  for  using  oranges  and  lemons.  The  California 
fruit  growers  have  reached  the  woman  in  the  home, 
and  they  have  done  the  job  so  well  that  she  has 
come  to  believe  that  she  cannot  keep  house  without 
oranges  and  lemons.  Of  course,  citrus  fruits  do 
have  a  place  in  the  diet,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  apple. 

The  apple  growers  will  have  to  do  the  same  type  of 
thing  that  the  California  growers  have  done.  They 
may  have  to  use  colored  advertising,  they  may  have 
to  put  out  some  bulletins,  probably  they  will  have 
to  employ  some  trained  specialists  to  teach  the  wo¬ 
men  how  to  prepare  apples.  Maybe  billboard  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  to  be  used.  But  supposing  it  does, 
it  will  be  just  as  attractive  to  look  at  as  that  adver¬ 
tising  oranges. 


The  woman  in  the  home  must  be  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  using  apples.  She  must  be  made 
to  see  that  they  are  cheap,  that  they  are  easily  avail¬ 
able,  that  they  can  be  stored,  that  they  are  whole¬ 
some,  and  that  they  are,  above  all,  tasty.  If  the 
woman  in  the  home  can  be  made  to  realize  that  she 
can  buy  four  or  five  apples  for  the  price  of  one 
orange,  if  she  can  be  made  to  see  that  they  have 
many  adv  ntages,  and  then  if  she  can  be  taught  to 
use  them  in  many  ways,  she  can't  help  but  buy 
apples. 

The  average  home-maker  uses  apples  in  too  few 
ways.  If  I  were  to  go  through  this  audience  to¬ 
night  and  ask  you  to  name  all  the  ways  in  which 
you  had  eaten  apples  this  Fall,  I'll  venture  I'd  get 
three  answers:  Apple  pie  (and  I  defy  anybody  to 
find  an  orange  dessert  that  compares  with  it), 
baked  apples,  and  applesauce. 

It  may  surprise  you,  in  view  of  all  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  concerning  the  many  uses  of  oranges  that  you 
have  read,  to  know  that  Lucile  Brewer,  food  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Cornell  University,  says  in  her  bulletin  on 
“How  to  Use  Apples  as  Food,”  and  I 
quote  her  words  exactly,  that  “prob¬ 
ably  the  apple  can  be  used,  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  any  other  fruit.” 

The  homemaker  is  going  to  welcome 
some  new  ideas  and  methods  of  cook¬ 
ery.  The  eternal  question  with  which 
she  is  faced  three  times  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  52  weeks  in  a  year,  is 
“What  shall  I  have  to  eat?”  If  the 
orange  growers  help  her  solve  that 
problem,  then  she'll  buy  oranges.  If 
the  apple  growers  help  her  solve  that 
problem,  she'll  buy  apples. 

Convincing  the  dealer  alone  will 
never  sell  thousands  of  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  However  sympathetic  he  may 
be,  he  can't  eat  thousands  of  bushels 
of  apple  himself.  The  women  in  the 
homes,  the  Eves  of  the  world,  must  be 
reached.  They  are  the  persons  who 
plan  the  meals,  who  buy  the  food,  who 
pack  the  lunches.  When  the  apple 
growers  recognize  this  fact,  and  sing 
the  praises  of  their  product — the  apple 
— the  king  of  fruits,  as  loudly  as  their 
competitors  are  singing  the  praises  of 
the  orange,  then  the  problem  of  the  apple  growers 
will  not  be  one  of  disposing  of  the  surplus,  but 
rather  one  of  meeting  the  demand. 


Where  Were  the  Potato  Beetles? 

I  planted  about  three  acres  of  potatoes,  two  acres  in 
one  place  and  one  acre  in  another.  The  two  acres  were 
spi'ayed  three  times  this  year  before  I  could  conquer 
the  potato  bugs.  On  the  two  aci’es  was  planted  partly 
field  corn,  and  sod  plowed  under  last  Fall.  On  one 
acre  last  year  was  planted  rape  and  plowed  under  after 
the  tops  were  cut  off  .  On  this  piece  was  x’ye  on  both 
sides  about  3  ft.  high.  On  this  piece  I  did  not  have 
to  spray  the  potatoes  once  the  whole  season.  Could 
you  tell  me  why  this  piece  did  not  have  any  potato 
bugs?  Was  it  the  rye  that  kept  the  potato  bugs  off 
these  potatoes,  or  was  it  the  rape  that  was  there  last 
year?  a.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

T  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  “potato  bug”  varies 
gi’eatly  in  the  severity  of  ;ts  infestation  from  one 
season  to  another  and  from  one  locality  and  even 
one  field  to  another.  This  variation  in  the  presence 
of  the  beetle  seemed  important  enough  to  justify  a 
careful  study  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  knowledge  would  aid  in  a  better  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pest. 

A  student  of  the  writer,  Dr.  C.  H.  Batclielder,  be-’ 
gan  a  study  of  this  problem  in  Maine,  and  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  writer  continued  it  in  New 
York  State.  Briefly  he  found  that  the  method  of 
planting  and  cultivation,  whether  flat  or  high  ridge, 
the  nature  of  the  previous  crop  on  the  land  planted 
to  potatoes,  the  earliness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  above  ground,  and  the  number  of  volunteer 
potato  plants  in  nearby  fields  of  oats,  wheat  or  simi¬ 
lar  crops  sown  on  land  planted  to  potatoes  the  year 
before,  had  marked  effect  on  the  abundance  of  the 
beetle  in  fields  of  potatoes. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  A.  R.,  the  rye  in  and  of 
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itself  had  no  effect  on  the  potato  beetle.  It  might, 
however,  have  had  considerable  effect  in  hiding  the 
potato  plants  from  the  beetles.  This  field  might  also 
have  been  farther  away  from  fields  in  which  potatoes 
were  grown  the  year  before  than  the  other  field.  A. 
It.  does  not  say  anything  about  the  date  of  planting, 
but  early  planted  potatoes  in  which  the  shoots  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  early  are  usually  much  worse  in¬ 
fested.  There  may  be  other  factors  concerned  which 
affected  these  two  fields,  but  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  situation  of  the  potatoes  between 
the  rye  served  to  protect  the  plants  from  being  found 
by  the  beetles.  This  is  a  well-known  principle  of  pro¬ 
tecting  crops  from  insects,  and  upon  it  is  based  the 
recommendation  often  made  to  rotate  crops,  and  to 
plant  a  crop  in  a  field  far  removed  from  the  field 
in  which  the  crop  was  produced  the  preceding  year. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Fall  Manuring  for  Fruit 

We  have  a  reader  who  asks  advice  about  using  ma¬ 
nure  in  Autumn.  He  has  about  25  acres  in  apples, 
with  peaches  and  grapes  in  between.  He  proposes  to 
spread  manure  in  the  Fall  and  plow  it  under  before 
Winter  sets  in.  Do  you  consider  this  good  practice? 
Our  own  experience  is  that  such  manuring  is  likely  to 
start  a  new  growth  in  the  Fall,  which  will  not  ripen 
before  cold  weather,  and  this  is  subject  to  winter-killing. 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it? 

T  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  growers  to  plow  their 
orchards  in  the  late  Fall.  By  late  Fall  I  mean 
the  latter  part  of  November  and  early  December.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  there  will  be  no  stimulating 
effect  to  the  trees.  Farther  south  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  this  might  not  be  true.  If  I  were  the 
owner  of  an  orchard  and  knew  that  time  would  be 
limited  in  the  Spring  I  would  not  hesitate  to  spread 
the  manure  and  plow  in  the  late  Fall.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  set  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  re¬ 
garding  thd  Fall  plowing  of  orchards.  It  is  more  a 
local  and  personal  problem  rather  than  an  axiom  of 
orchard  management.  s.  p-  hollister. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

My  experience  in  caring  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
is  to  use  as  little  horse  or  cow  manure  as  possible. 
After  long  experience  on  light  soils  I  broadcast 
around  two  tons  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  say 
in  May,  just  before  second  disking  orchard,  and 
then  in  July  drill  in  1  %  bushels  cow  peas  per  acre 
every  year :  if  heavy  to  medium  soil,  every  other 
year.  Bone  and  potash,  one  ton  bone,  300  lbs.  potash, 
is  given  off  years,  together  with  good  fair  amount 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  all  green  or  light-colored 
apples  and  poor  looking  trees  just  as  early  in  Spring 
as  can  be  plowed.  On  red  apples,  if  in  good  state 
of  health  I  never  use  any  stimulant.  If  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  used  at  all  it  should  be  spread  broadcast 
just  before  freezing  up,  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
top  all  Winter  and  then  not  to  be  closer  than  3  ft. 
from  body  of  trees.  Lemuel  black. 

New  Jersey. 

I  like  the  idea  of  applying  as  a  top-dressing  fair 
quantities  of  manure  late  in  the  season  to  fruit  trees 
without  plowing  it  under.  For  this  locality  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  practice  in  orcharding  to  plow  in 
the  late  Fall.  A  good  mulching  of  manure  just  be¬ 
fore  Winter  will  leave  the  ground  in  fine  condition 
in  the  Spring;  then  with  cultivation  the  tree  will  be 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  season's  growth. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  1T.  w.  s.  teator 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  apply  the  manure  in  the 
early  Fall,  then  plow  it  in  soon  after;  this  would 
encourage  a  late  growth  that  would  not  have  time 
to  ripen  and  harden  up  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  Winter,  and  winter-killing  might  be  the  result. 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  frozen 
before  applying  the  manure,  and  to  wait  until  Spring 
for  cultivation.  Meantime  the  Winter  rains  would 
be  taking  the  soluble  portion  out  of  the  manure, 
and  the  soil  would  take  and  hold  it,  pending  the 
Spring  awakening. 

I  assume  that  the  inquirer  is  dealing  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  If  he  is  trying  out  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  should  be  applied  in  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  growth  starts,  then  cultiiate. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c-  w-  shaw. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  barnyard  manure  can 
be  applied  to  the  apple  orchard  any  time  other  than 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  Manure  is  slowly  avail¬ 
able  and,  also,  available  over  a  long  period,  so  that 
the  same  arguments  that  demand  early  Spring  ap¬ 
plication  do  not  apply  to  barnyard  manure.  I  think 
that  four  years  out  of  five,  a  person  might  success¬ 
fully  apply  manure  even  in  early  Fall,  and  prob¬ 
ably  plow  it  under.  The  fifth  year  might  mean 
disaster,  and  an  apple  orchard  is  a  long-time  propo¬ 
sition. 


There  are  some  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
those  with  mild  Winters,  where  there  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  advantages  of  Fall  applications  of 
fertilizers.  The  idea  is  that  the  trees  take  up  some 
of  the  nitrogen  materials  and  store  them  over  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Spring  response  is  then  all  that  could  be 
asked  for.  There  may  be  something  else  that  does 
the  trick,  but  no  one  knows  enough  about  it  yet  to 
warrant  any  recommendations.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
beat  Spring  applications.  May  I  make  a  plea  against 
Fall  plowing  in  northern  sections?  I  have  seen  any 
number  of  weakened  orchards,  which  were  weak,  in 
my  opinion,  because  of  Winter  injury.  I  have  gone 
into  such  orchards  and  found  many  dead  feeding 
roots  in  the  top  12  inches  of  soil.  There  is  nothing 
so  good  as  a  cover  crop  which  will  hold  the  snow. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  tukey. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  a  number  of  years 
to  apply  our  manure  if  possible  to  berries,  grapes, 
etc.,  in  the  Fall,  never,  however,  plowing  it  in,  ap¬ 
plying  it  after  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  As  the 
manure  freezes  and  thaws  with  the  ground,  very 
little  loss  will  occur  unless  one  has  a  combination  of 
very  steep  lands,  and  sudden  thaws  and  heavy 
storms. 

On  a  fruit  farm,  beside  a  multiplicity  of  other 
things  always  pushing  in  Spring,  like  staking, 


This  picture  comes  from  Mr.  Myron  L.  Ver  Doro  of 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  the  real  driver  of  this  out¬ 
fit  has  stepped  off  the  outfit  for  a  moment,  but  he  has 
left  a  good  substitute  on  the  seat.  The  reins  are  drag¬ 
ging,  but  the  motive  power  is  under  control !  Children 
of  this  generation  usually  have  a  better  chance  on  tlie 
farm  than  many  of  us  did.  It’s  good  for  a  child  to  learn 
how  to  control  an  animal.  That’s  the  way  to  learn 

self-control. 

wiring,  trimming,  tying,  dormant  spraying  and  a 
dozen  other  things  we  had  hoped  to  get  out  of  the 
way  during  Fall  and  Winter,  one  generally  has 
enough  to  worry  about  without  a  pile  of  manure  one 
knows  the  plants  need  badly  lying  behind  the  barn, 
and  no  time  to  give  it.  One  of  the  things  that  must 
be  done  on  most  fruit  farms  for  best  results  is  to 
get  things  under  cultivation  early  as  possible.  There¬ 
fore  anything  that  can  be  done  to  “get  the  jump  on 
’em”  must  be  done.  Two  of  these  I  believe  to  be 
getting  out  the  manure  in  late  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter,  and  doing  such  plowing  as  seems  practical,  dur¬ 
ing  mild  spells  after  growth  has  surely  stopped. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  ilotaling. 


Controlling  the  European  Corn-borer 

THE  European  corn-borer  is  now  distributed  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  New  York  State,  and  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  permanent  and 
important  pests  with  which  we  have  got  to  live  and 
fight  during  the  future  years.  There  is  now  no  hope 
of  exterminating  it.  It  is  proving  injurious  in 
those  regions  of  the  State  in  which  sweet  corn  is 
grown  for  canning  or  for  the  vegetable  market,  and 
to  field  corn  grown  for  grain  or  for  seed.  It  is  also 
injurious  to  corn  grown  in  gardens,  and  may  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  of  a  pest  to  certain  thick-stemmed 
plants  like  potatoes,  celery,  beans  and  beets,  and 
to  flowering  plants  like  Dahlia  Zinnia,  Calendula, 
Cosmos,  hollyhock  and  others.  It,  therefore,  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  become  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  borer,  and  of  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods  of  fighting  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  borer  works  inside  of  the 


stalks  of  plants  and  inside  of  the  ears  of  the  corn, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  it  with  poisons  or 
other  kinds  of  spray  materials.  Moreover,  the  moth, 
which  appears  in  late  June  and  in  July  to  lay  its 
eggs,  does  not  eat  anything  unless  it  be  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  nectar,  which  it  nfay  suck  up  from  certain 
flowers  if  the  moth  happens  to  find  them.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  by  which 
the  moths  can  be  poisoned  with  spray  materials. 
Thus  we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  other  methods 
of  control  than  spraying. 

CLEAN  CULTURE.— Since  the  borer  works  in  cer¬ 
tain  thick-stemmed  weeds  like  dock,  pigweed  and 
ragweed,  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  destroy 
all  such  weeds  growing  about  the  edges  of  gardens 
and  along  the  fences  and  in  other  waste  places. 

CUT  STALKS  EARLY  AND  LOW.— Corn  should 
be  cut  when  it  is  ripe,  and  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  As  Winter  approaches  the  upper  part  of 
the  stalk  dries  out,  and  the  corn-borers  tunnel  to¬ 
ward  the  greener  part  of  the  stalk  above  the  roots. 
Therefore,  the  earlier  and  the  lower  the  stalks  are 
cut,  the  fewer  borers  there  will  be  to  winter  over  in 
the  stubble.  Moderately  priced  low-cutting  attach¬ 
ments  are  now  sold  by  harvester  companies  which 
enable  one  to  cut  stalks  to  within  two  inches  or 
less  of  the  ground. 

DISPOSE  OF  THE  CUT  STALKS.— The  cut 
stalks  should  be  placed  in  the  silo  when  this  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  fermenting  process  kills  all  borers.  If 
the  stalks  are  shred  or  cut  finely  many  of  the  borers 
are  killed  and  the  remaining  ones  destroyed  when 
the  shredded  stalks  are  fed  to  stock.  No  stalks 
should  be  left  in  the  barn  or  about  the  manure  pits 
or  in  the  barnyard. 

PLOW  UNDER  COMPLETELY  STALKS,  STUB¬ 
BLE  AND  REFUSE.— The  value  of  plowing  to  con¬ 
trol  corn-borer  depends  on  how  completely  all  parts 
of  the  corn  plant,  and  other  refuse  in  infested  fields, 
is  covered  .by  earth.  Borers  unable  to  find  such 
shelter  on  the  surface  will  be  destroyed.  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  destroys  more  borers  than  does  Spring  plowing. 
To  be  effective,  all  plowing  should  be  completed  by 
May  1.  A  chain  attached  to  the  plow  will  mfike  it 
easier  to  turn  under  high  stubble,  bulky  refuse  and 
stalks.  When  possible,  use  a  broad-bottom  plow. 
Some  borers  are  sure  to  be  in  the  stubble  even  when 
the  stalks  are  cut  low,  therefore,  the  stubble  should 
be  plowed  under. 

The  whole  fight  against  the  corn-borer  consists  in 
cleaning  up  and  destroying  all  parts  of  the  plant  in 
which  the  borer  lives,  so  that  the  caterpillars  can 
find  nothing  on  which  to  live  during  the  Fall,  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring.  g.  w.  herrick. 


“Repeating”  in  a  Strawberry  Bed 

WE  have  had  so  many  questions  about  prepar¬ 
ing  a  strawberry  bed  for  the  second  year's 
fruiting  that  we  had  a  picture  made  showing  how  it 
is  done  at.  Hope  Farm.  This  picture  is  shown  on 
page  1121.  These  berries  were  left  in  matted  rows. 
The  soil  is  full  of  weed  seed,  and  in  spite  of  good 
culture  the  grass  and  weeds  crowded  in  at  picking 
time.  After  picking,  the  vines,  grass  and  weeds 
were  cut  off  with  a  mowing  machine.  It  is  usually 
good  practice  to  set  this  cutting  on  fire — after  it 
has  well  dried,  and  burn  it  over.  That  destroys  many 
weed  seeds  and  disease  germs.  Then  at  a  favorable 
time,  when  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  we  plow  the  bed. 
This  is  done  with  one  horse  and  a  good-sized,  sharp 
plow.  The  plan  is  to  throw  two  furrows  to  the 
center — between  each  row.  This  leaves  a  narrow 
strip  of  vines  quite  easily  kept  clean.  The  middles 
are  worked  down  with  a  cultivator  and  kept  clean, 
while  the  weeds  and  grass  are  worked  out  of  the 
row  by  hand.  This  narrow  strip  of  plants  will  throw 
out  runners  and  make  a  fair  fruiting  row  for  next 
season.  We  have  tried  many  plans  for  doing  this 
work,  but  all  things  considered  this  one  seems  most 
practical.  The  picture  shows  it  clearly.  Big  Tom, 
the  gray  horse,  knows  just  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  does  his  work  well. 


Tell  the  children  that  five-leaved  ivy  is  a  friend — it 
has  five  fingers.  Three-leaved  ivy  is  an  enemy. 

Yes,  it  is  hard  when  you  are  obliged  to  spend  your 
money  to  protect  your  legal  rights  through  no  wrong 
doiii£  of  your  own.  It  scorns  hard  when  one  must  do 
this  in  a  supposedly  free  country. 

It  is  said  that  last  year  American  women  spent  $325,- 
000, 000  on  their  hair — mostly  for  “permanent  waves. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  navy  was  $317,000,000.  Ihe 
ocean  wave  took  a  back  seat  on  finances. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Jewish  population  of  New 
York  City  consumes  85  per  cent  of  the  live  poultry 
sent  here.  This  Jewish  city  population  was  400,000  in 
1900,  975,000  in  1910,  1,643,000  in  1920  and  1,7- >0,000 
in  1925.  In  1935  what  will  it  be?  The  demand  for 
live  poultry  will  grow  with  it. 
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Time  for  the  Cover  Crop 

Part  IV 

In  your  advice  on  cover  crops  in  corn  do  you  take 
into  account  that  in  corn-borer  sections  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  the  land  in  the  Fall ? 

HIS  point  must,  of  course,  be  considered.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  advised,  if  not  compelled,  to  plow  corn 
stubble  in  the  Fall  when  these  borers  are  present. 
That,  of  course,  makes  it  impossible  to  leave  any 
cover  crop  on  the  land  through  the  Winter,  unless  it 
might  be  rye  seeded  after  the  corn  stubble  is  plowed. 
Yet  even  with  that  we  think  it  will  pay  to  seed  rye 
and  clover  or  rape  or  turnips  in  August  to  plow 
under  after  the  corn  is  cut.  Such  a  crop  will  hold 
the  land  for  about  two  months  at  least— when  there 
is  most  danger  of  loss  of  nitrates.  We  think  such 
a  cover  crop  will  more  than  pay  for  seed  and  labor. 

What  about  the  need  of  cover  crops  in  Maine?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  land  that  remains  frozen  all  Win¬ 
ter  loses  nitrates  much  less  than  sections  further 
south  where  land  is  open  and  rain-soaked  all 
Winter? 

We  cannot  answer  that  from  experience.  We 
think  the  cover  crop  most  useful  in  more  southern 
latitudes  where  the  ground  is  not  frozen  solid  all 
Winter.  Yet  if  we  lived 
in  Maine  or  Canada  we 
should  try  it.  All  soils 
need  organic  matter 
which  the  cover  crop 
provides.  While  it  is 
true  that  losses  of  ni¬ 
trates  go  on  all  Winter 
even  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  the  greatest 
loss  is  in  late  August, 

September  and  October, 
and  we  think  the  saving- 
in  these  months  will 
more  than  pay  the  cost. 

The  great  objection  to 
a  cover  crop  is  seeding 
it  in  hot  dry  weather 
when  there  is  not 
enough  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  mature  the  corn 
crop  alone.  The  coming 
of  the  corn-borer  will 
no  doubt  change  many 
of  our  farm  methods. 

Perhaps  we  shall  learn 
to  take  a  year  off  now 
and  then  to  grow  cover 
crops  all  through  the 
season,  so  as  to  fit  the 
land  for  potatoes  or 
corn.  We  know  one 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
who  seeded  rye  after 
potatoes,  plowed  the  rye 
under  in  May,  and  seed¬ 
ed  cow  peas,  using  potash  and  acid  phosphate  with 
this  crop.  In  the  Fall  the  cow  peas  were  plowed  un¬ 
der  and  rye  again  seeded.  Then  in  the  Spring  the 
rye  was  plowed  under  and  potatoes  planted  again. 
He  obtained  tremendous  crops,  and  said  the  potash 
and  phosphate  used  on  the  cow  peas  gave  far  better 
results  than  when  put  directly  on  the  potatoes.  lie 
had  land  enough  to  permit  him  to  put  one  year  in 
cover  or  manure  crops. 

Suppose  you  ask  about  killed  sod  for  crops.  Put 
on  the  tractor  right  after  haying,  with  a  double  ac¬ 
tion  cutaway  harrow,  kill  all  the  grasses  by  con- 
stant  working  through  the  Fall;  the  next  Spring 
plow  deep  and  be  rid  of  witch  grass  and  all  other 
grasses  in  crop  land.  Maybe  a  cover  crop  on  that 
is  good.  Enough  expense  is  saved  in  hand-hoeing 
crops  to  pay  for  the  harrowing.  I  have  seen  this 
advocated  for  killing  witch  grass,  but  nothing  about 
the  much  increased  fertility  by  having  a  killed  sod 
to  plow  in  instead  of  a  green  one,  so  that  the  decay 
of  the  killed  sod  releases  nitrates  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  humus  for  the  crop  much  sooner  than  green  sod. 

That  question  comes  from  Maine  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  tried  it — or  some  imi¬ 
tations  of  it.  The  power  of  the  tractor  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  many  such  things.  We  think  the  decayed 
sod  would  he  better  for  most  crops.  If  a  crop  like 
cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  were  seeded  in  May  or  June 
and  fertilized  such  an  old  sod  would  be  well  broken 
up.  much  of  the  witch  grass  killed  out  and  many 
nitrates  added  to  the  land.  This  would  be  fine 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  potatoes. 


School  Consolidation  in  the  West 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  a  copy  of  Rural  Life 
for  June,  1027.  Hon.  S.  L.  Strivings,  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  is  an  associate  editor  of 
this  paper,  and  so  we  assume  that  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  school  consolidation  represent  his  views : 

Compulsory  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  failed. 
The  taxpayers  and  school  patrons  will  not  stand  for  it. 
Consolidation  which  follows  present  township  or  county 
lines  is  impracticable  in  such  States  as  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  land. 

The  only  consolidation  that  will  prove  satisfactory  is 
one  which  meets  the  voluntary  approval  of  the  people 
in  the  districts  it  covers,  and  takes  in  families  to  which 
it  is  the  most  easily  accessible  regardless  of  present 
political  division  lines. 

In  the  level  western  prairie  States  the  consolidated 
school  idea  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  In  other 
States  it  has  proved  disappointing. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  State  Grange  at  its 
recent  session  declared  its  opposition  to  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  or  any  plan  to  make  city  or  town  the  school 
center  for  rural  people. 

On  account  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  schools,  the  State  Grange  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  a  law  “making  it  compulsory  for  the  con¬ 
solidated  district  to  keep  in  repair  for  over  five  years 
the  buildings  of  the  district  consolidated,  and  that  the 
voters  of  any  former  district  may  vote  to  withdraw  from 
the  consolidation  after  five  years.” 

With  the  decreasing  population  in  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  will  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  com¬ 


bine  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  in  some  cases  con¬ 
solidation  may  be  widened  to  the  extent  of  several  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  would  mean  the  erection  of  a  new,  modern 
schoolhouse.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  plan 
of  consolidation,  providing  the  people  most  concerned 
have  their  choice  in  the  matter  and  are  not  egged  on 
by  outside  pressure.  But  our  understanding  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  rural  people  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  other  Northeastern  States  as  a  rule  are  of 
the  same  opinion  regarding  school  consolidation  as  the 
Grangers  of  the  State  of  Washington.  They  want  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

That  is  a  sensible  statement,  and  if  it  does  as  we 
understand,  express  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr. 
Strivings  we  are  glad  to  give  it  publicity.  We  have 
never  asked  for  anything  more  than  home  rule  for 
the  school  district.  We  think  the  local  patrons  and 
voters  should  decide  about  the  location  of  their 
schools. 

Consolidation  conditions  in  Colorado  have  been 
held  up  to  our  New  York  people  as  ideal — and 
worthy  of  trial  here.  In  a  recent  trip  to  Colorado 
the  writer  spent  some  little  time  in  observing  the 
plan.  There  were  many  consolidated  schools  appar¬ 
ently  doing  well.  They  were,  however,  all  located  in 
sections  where  the  land  is  level  as  a  floor.  It  would 
be  possible  to  stand  at  the  schoolhouse  and  with  a 
good  glass  see  all  the  houses  and  practically  all  the 
people  for  miles  around !  One  can  instantly  see  that 
in  such  a  level  country,  with  reasonably  good  roads, 
a  system  of  school  consolidation  would  have  every 
advantage  and  every  chance  for  a  physical  success. 
And  also,  it  would  be  clearly  evident  to  anyone  that 
it  would  not  be  in  any  way  fair  to  say  that  such  a 
system  provides  any  model  .for  New  York.  Here  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different.  Our  State  is  for 
the  most  part  rough  and  hilly.  We  have  far  more 
snow  and  cold.  The  roads  are  often  impassable  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  while  in  Colorado  the  roads  are 
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open  practically  all  the  season — except  of  course  in 
the  mountains.  Not  only  that,  but  social  conditions 
are  different.  Out  West  they  are  barely  three  gen¬ 
erations  from  the  pioneer,  while  in  New  York  State 
there  are  in  many  localities  descendants  of  six  or 
seven  generations.  This  makes  far  more  difference 
than  most  people  are  ready  to  admit.  The  fact  that 
on  their  smooth  and  level  prairies  'the  Colorado 
farmers  have  worked  out  a  system  of  school  consoli¬ 
dation  has  but  little  bearing  on  the  question  in  the 
rough  and  hilly  sections  of  New  York.  The  consoli- 
dationists  must  give  us  something  better  than  that. 


Hog  Calling!  A  New  Profession 

6  6  T  T  OG  calling”  is  a  new  one  to  most  of  our 

H  eastern  people.  Sometimes  a  farmer  will 
go  to  the  pasture  fence  or  to  a  side  of  the  orchard 
and  let  out  his  voice  as  an  invitation  to  his  hogs  to 
come  to  dinner. 

‘lOo-pee!  oo-peel  oo-pee! ” 

We  suppose  this  is  a  musical  rendition  of  “Oh  pig! 
oh  pig!  you  pig!”  just  as  “Co  boss!  eo  boss!”  is  a 
softer  version  of  “Come  boss,  come  boss!” 

At  any  rate  most  of  us  have  seen  a  drove  of  hogs 
away,  rouse  themselves  at  the  call  and  come 

running  for  their  grain. 
Or  we  have  seen  a 
group  of  sedate  cows 
far  away  by  the  brook 
raise  their  heads  and 
listen  to  the  call.  Then 
old  Spot  or  Lophorn,  the 
herd  leader,  will  start 
soberly  for  home  with 
the  rest  falling  in  be¬ 
hind  her.  In  the  West 
this  “hog  calling”  seems 
to  have  become  more  of 
an  art — with  many  vo¬ 
cal  tunings  fringed 
about  it.  The  hogs  live 
more  at  pasture  than 
pastern  hogs  and  the 
pastures  are  larger.  A 
sensible  li  o  g  kno  w  s 
enough  to  keep  away 
from  the  buildings  un¬ 
less  he  is  wanted,  and 
so  he  waits  for  the  hog- 
caller's  invitation.  Then 
he  comes  a-running. 

You  might  not  think 
it,  but  this  thing  of  suc¬ 
cessful  hog  calling  has 
come  to  be  a  profession. 
Prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  call.  There  are 
champions  for  various 
counties  and  for  the 
State.  Just  what  scale 
of  points  the  judges  use 
we  cannot  say,  but  hog-calling  contests  have  come 
to  be  a  regular  feature  at  many  farm  gatherings. 
It  is  said  to  have  started  after  hearing  some  melodi¬ 
ous  hog  callers  over  the  radio.  The  public  took  it 
up  at  once  and  developed  it. 

Here  in  this  big  city  we  have  some  peddlers  who 
have  developed  throats  that  react  like  a  tin  horn. 
They  go  around  calling  their  wares — potatoes,  fruit 
or  whatever  they  chance  to  have — and  the  noise 
they  make  is  enough  to  wake  the  dead.  No  one  can 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about,  but  the 
sound  is  enough,  and  immediately  housewives  and 
servants  come  hurrying  to  buy.  We  feel  like  match¬ 
ing  some  of  these  brass-throated  trumpeters  against 
a  few  western  hog-callers  but  this  note  from  our 
old  friend  Henry  Field  seems  to  put  that  idea  out. 
Maybe  some  of  our  eastern  farmers  will  succeed  as 
well  at  hog  calling  as  they  have  at  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing: 

Hog-calling  methods  are  more  or  less  standardized  in 
this  country,  and  still  there  is  considerable  variation 
and  of  course  a  big  variation  in  the  quality  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  voice.  The  object  is  to  give  out  a  melodi¬ 
ous,  high-pitched  call  which  can  be  heard,  and  heard  in 
a  pleasing  manner,  at  a  great  distance.  Some  farmers 
here  say  that  they  have  often  heard  their  neighbors 
over  a  mile  away  on  a  clear,  still  morning  calling  their 
hogs  to  breakfast. 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  in  print  the  exact  words  or 
tones  that  are  used,  but  it  is  generally  either  a  long- 
drawn-out  “Poo-ooo-oo-ey”  or  “Wlioo-ooo-oo-ey”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  shorter,  sharper  calls. 

The  main  object  is  to  get  a  pleasing  and  distinctive 
note  which  the  pig  will  easily  recognize,  and  which  can 
be  heard  at  a  very  great  distance.  Of  course  ordinarily 
the  pigs  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
and  still  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  pigs  are  a 
half  mile  or  even  a  mile  away,  but  they  always  hear  the 
call  and  come. 

There  are  no  acrobatics  or  shaking  of  the  body  or 
shaking  of  the  voice  connected  with  it.  It's  simply  a 
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smooth,  melodious,  long-drawn-out,  high- 
pitched  call. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  the  style 
of  call  used  by  the  street  peddlers.  I 
have  heard  them  often,  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  would  scare  away  trade  rather 
than  attract  it.  The  hog-calling  note  is 
really  melodious  and  pleasing,  and  tends 
to  inspire  pleasant  feelings  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Selecting  Tomato  Seed 

1.  I  have  two  acres  of  tomatoes ;  part 
the  Marglobe,  part  are  Stone.  Will  this 
seed  mix?  In  selecting  seed  I  have  taken 
the  plant  as  a  unit,  for  health,  vigor  and 
productiveness.  Can  I  save  all  the  to¬ 
matoes  from  these  plants  and  use  them 
for  seed,  or  must  I  just  save  the  crown 
setting?  Last  year  I  saved  Stone  toma¬ 
to  seed  from  large  tomatoes,  good  healthy 
plants,  etc.  This  year  the  seed  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lot  of  small  tomatoes  and  mis¬ 
shapen  ones,  more  of  a  Greater  Baltimore 
shape.  Are  not  tomatoes  and  peppers 
self- fertile  flowers?  Are  not  the  blos¬ 
soms  fully  fertilized  before  the  flowers 
are  fully  "open?  Will  you  tell  me  how 
they  cross? 

I  have  excellent  results  in  breeding 
sweet  corn,  muskmelons  and  peppers,  but 
cannot  get  tomatoes  to  run  true  to  what 
I  select.  I  have  no  truck  farm  near  me ; 
the  nearest  farm  is  half  a  mile  away ; 
otherwise  I  would  probably  blame  it  on 
bee  or  insects  for  cross-pollination. 

2.  Why  is  it  when  we  take  tomato  or 
pepper  plants  and  block  them,  4x14  in., 
that  is  plants  that  are  spotted  in  cold 
f-rame  and  block  out  planted  in  field  with 
compost  blocks  are  more  productive  than 
straight  pulled  plants  same  age  and  size? 

Berlin,  N.  J.  A.  K. 

1.  Although  it  is  not  a  customary  prac¬ 
tice  to  plant  two  distinct  varieties  of 
tomatoes  in  the  same  adjacent  fields,  if 
seeds  can  be  saved  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  material  possibility  of  the  two  va¬ 
rieties  intercx-ossing.  Plants  of  the 
Solanacse  family  are  usually  self-ferti¬ 
lized  before  the  bloom  is  fully  open.  If 
you  will  examine  the  flower  of  a  tomato 
plant  yoxx  will  note  that  the  anthei's  pro¬ 
ject  well  beyond  the  stigma.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  A.  K.  can  safely  save  the 
seeds  of  the  two  varieties  of  tomatoes.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  for  his  superior 
selections  to  reserve  as  plants  those  which 
are  most  distinct  from  the  other  varieties. 
If  the  selections  in  question  are  care¬ 
fully  made  and  are  repeated  from  season 
to  season,  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
varieties  should  revert  to  any  of  the 
small-flowered  types. 

2.  In  the  district  of  New  Jersey  from 
whence  your  inquii’y  came  it  is  cxistomary 
to  block  tomatoes  in  the  bed,  that  is 
two  or  three  weeks  before  they  desire  to 
set  the  plants  in  the  field.  Th.e  soil  is 
cross-cut  both  way  so  that  each  plant  is 
surrounded  with  a  4-in.  cube  of  soil.  In 
making  the  beds  manure  is  placed  under 
the  soil  so  that  when  each  plant  is  lifted 
it  is  supplied  with  soil  and  manure  and 
the  root  system  is  not  disturbed  in  any 
way.  This,  we  believe,  is  why  block 
plants  make  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
those  which  are  transplanted. 

Treatment  for  Dewberries 

On  page  1034  there  is  an  inquiry  from 
T.  F.  S.  in  regard  to  training  and  trim¬ 
ming  dewberry  vines.  I  have  been  a  nur¬ 
seryman  and  fruit  grower  for  years,  dew¬ 
berries  being  my  specialty,  and  I  beg  to 
differ  with  II.  B.  T.  in  regard  to  trimming 
the  vines.  Each  year  after  the  fruit  is 
picked  the  vines,  old  and  new,  should  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  While  fruit¬ 
ing  the  plant  will  put  out  a  mass  of  new 
vines,  and  as  the  dewberry  is  simply  a 
variety  of  the  blackberry  one  would  think 
that  like  the  blackberry,  only  the  old 
canes  should  be  cut  out,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  dewberries.  Everything 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  ground  after 
fruiting.  If  only  the  old  vines  are  cut 
out  all  the  vines  that  grew  out  while 
frxxiting  will  winter-kill  even  in  this 
climate  where  oranges  are  raised  com¬ 
mercially.  After  cutting  off  the  new 
vines  will  put  out  10  to  15  ft.  and  on 
these  the  fruit  of  next  year  is  produced ; 
then  cut  off  after  fruiting,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year. 

A  man  here  with  a  small  patch  of  dew¬ 
berries  died  after  they  were  trimmed  as 
above.  The  place  was  l’ented,  and  the 
tenant  got  $150  worth  of  berries  the  first 
year,  but  the  next  year  he  failed  to  cut 
the  vines  off,  and  got  only  $10  worth  of 
berries. 

Some  here  train  the  vines  on  wire, 
others  on  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground  at  each  hill,  and  the  vines 
wrapped  spirally  around  the  stake  and 
tied  with  strings.  One  or  two  strings 
is  plenty.  Then  cut  the  ends  of  the  vines 


off  near  the  top  of  the  post  or  stake.  This 
should  not  be  done  before  Spring,  espe¬ 
cially  cutting  the  ends  of  the  ninners  off, 
or  they  will  die  through  the  Winter.  Each 
vine  or  runner  will  have  a  new  plant  at 
the  top  in  Spring.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cover  the  tips ;  they  will  find  their  way 
into  the  soil,  and  put  out  roots.  The 
new  plants  should  be  plowed  up  if  no 
better  use  can  be  found  for  them,  or  they 
would  get  too  thick. 

I  have  Young’s  Hybrid  and  Lncretia. 
With  two  varieties  one  can  just  double 
the  berry  season,  as  the  Yoxings  are  the 
earliest  and  as  soon  as  they  are  all  gone 
the  Luci-etia  begins  to  ripen.  Young’s 
Hybrid  is  best  for  juice,  but  cannot  be 
shipped  far  without  refrigeration.  It  is 
a  question  which  is  the  more  delicious  of 
the  two  for  table  use. 

Do  not  cut  off  the  vines  the  year  they 
were  planted ;  cut  vines  after  fruiting 
only.  J.  B.  Joseph. 

Alabama. 


Weak  Cherry  Tree 

I  have  a  Montmorency  cherry  tree  in 
my  front  yai’d  which  shows  signs  of 
dying.  The  leaves  are  small,  about  half 
an  inch  in  size.  The  tree  fruited  this 
year,  bxit  the  frxxit  was  not  qxiite  usual 
size.  I  put  a  liberal  supply  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  and  also  nitrate  of  soda 
around  the  tree  last  Spring.  Will  it  be 
advisable  to  dishorn  it  next  Spring?  I 
saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  said  too  much 
fertilizer  would  have  some  sxich  effect  on 
a  tree.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  this.  W.  W. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

The  trouble  may  be  from  the  fertilizers 
or  it  may  be  Winter  injury  or  poor  drain¬ 
age.  If  the  effect  is  that  of  fertilizers 
the  leaves  will  have  a  burnt  appearance 
around  the  edges.  Severe  Winter  injxxry 
will  usually  show  dead  twigs  or  branches, 
while  poor  drainage  and  moderate  Win¬ 
ter  injury  will  produce  small  foliage  of 
poor  color.  Dishorning  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  Instead,  do  all  you 
can  to  build  up  vigor.  Look  after  drain¬ 
age,  cultivation,  and  the  like.  Cherry 
trees  should  never  be  planted  in  wet  soil. 

H.  B.  T. 


Rooting  Raspberry  Tips 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  root  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberry  tips?  I  tried  last  year 
and  did  not  succeed.  At  what  time  of 
the  year  should  the  tips  be  buried? 

North  Attleboro,  Mass.  A.  j.  L. 

Dxxrixxg  Axigust  raspberry  canes  take  on 
a  “snaky”  appearance  with  few  leaves 
near  the  tips.  That  is  the  time  to  tip 
them.  In  sod  they  will  tip  by  themselves, 
but  in  cxxltivated  groxxnd  the  wind  blows 
them  about  too  much,  so  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stick  them  into  the  ground  or 
anchor  them  with  a  clod  or  shovel  of 
dirt.  H.  B.  T. 


Fruit  Varieties 

I  am  planning  to  plant  pears,  plums, 
grapes,  cherries  and  strawberries,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  which  of  each  kind  to 
plant  for  commercial  pxxrposes.  How  long 
does  it  take  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes  to  come  into  bearing?  When 
should  clieri'y  pits  be  sown?  W.  A.  B. 

You  will  do  well  to  ask  your  neigh¬ 
bors  what  varieties  do  well  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  A  little  local  experience  is  worth  a 
gi*eat  deal  more  than  some  so-called  ex¬ 
pert  advice  from  a  distance.  Our  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  something  like  this :  Pears, 
Seckel,  Bose,  Bartlett,  Clapp  Favoiute ; 
plums,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa 
and  Reine  Claude,  depending  xipon  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  with  the  chances  favor¬ 
ing  no  plum  planting  at  all.  Cherries 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello  among 
sour  vai’ieties,  and  Black  Tartarian, 
Schmidt  and  Windsor  among  sweet  kinds. 
Grapes,  Concord.  Pears  carry  some  fruit 
at  five  years,  plums  about  the  same,  cher¬ 
ries  at  four  years,  and  grapes  at  three 
years.  None  come  into  full  bearing  until 
two  to  three  years  later.  Cheri-y  pits 
should  be  sown  in  the  Fall  out  of  doors. 

H.  B.  T. 


lizer  even  as  late  as  this.  Next  Spring 
apply  2  or  3  lbs.  spread  evenly  over  a 
wide  area  and  try  to  build  up  the  vigor 
of  the  tree.  H.  B.  t. 
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Seed 

Wheat 

— Kinds  that  yield  better , 
costs  you  very  little  to 
sow  them 

Proved  for  28  years  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Eight  fine  varieties— Smooth- 
Chaff  and  Bearded  types.  Our  Seed 
Wheat — grown  on  the  rich  soils  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County— has  plumpness  and 
vigor.  Cleaned  and  recleaned  hy 
special  modern  machinery.  Packed  in 
new  grain  bags.  Priced  right. 

New  Seed  Wheat  Book  FREE 

Written  especially  for  wheat  farmers 
by  folks  who  know  wheat.  Explains 
why  it  costs  only  60c  to  70c  an  acre  to 
change  to  Hoffman’s  Seed  .Wheat. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Landis ville,  (Lancaster  Co.,)  Penna. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

Natural  mixture,  about  20%  Clover,  best  value 
for  Fall  Seeding.  Use  about  25  lbs.  per  acre, 
2c  lb.  Free  delivery  in  N.  Y.,  Penna.,  N.  J. 
and  N.  E.  84-page  Book  about  Farm  Seeds,  10c 

by  mail.  [JAMES  S.  CASE.  Colchester,  Conn. 


Ailing  Plum  Tree 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
plum  ti'ee?  Last  year  it  was  thick  with 
plums,  but  this  year  it  seems  not  to  do 
so  well.  It  is  covered  with  gum  and  the 
bark  is  chipping.  c.  b.  s. 

The  heavy  crop  last  year  may  have 
been  because  the  tree  was  slowed  in  its 
growth  by  some  ailment.  This  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  There  is  no  telling 
what  the  trouble  is,  but  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  look  for  borers  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  vigor  of  the  tree  by  applying 
a  pound  or  two  of  some  nitrogen  ferti- 


Lime  Your  Land  This  Fall 

IT  WILL  PAY 

Special  low  prices  on  car  lots  of  25  tons.  For 
biggest  fertilizer  bargain  ever  offered.  Write 
JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Flashes  of  Color  for  Your  Garden  f 

A  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

3  Peonies — Pink,  White,  Red  -  50c 
6  Iris,  Four  Colors  -  -  •  •  10c 

Mani/  Other  Specials  in  Our  Free  Bargain  Catalogue. 

Krider  Nurseries  107  Bristol  Ave.  MIddlebury,  Indiana 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 85c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 87c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL^vetn^t^N^ 
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EVERGREENS  *075 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.5° 


1  Arbor-vitae  Pyramidalis — Price  for  one . $1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Globe  “  “  **  . .  j  .50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Hoveyii  “  “  “  .  1 .50 

I  Arbor-vitae  Tom  Thumb  "  **  ** .  1.50 

1  Retinispora  Squarfosa  “  “  “  .  1 .50 

$7.50 

All  Five  for  $3.75  Postpaid — ($4.00  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi  River.)  A  splendid  collection  for 
foundation  planting*or  grouping.  Twice  transplanted. 
Honest  stock.  Autumn  best  time  to  plant. 

12  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  $1.50 

Great,  Big,  Fat  Fellows  POSTPAID 

$1.65  West  of  Mississippi  River.  These  are  quality 
par  excellence;  none  better  anywhere;  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing;  full  of  vigor;  ready  and  willing  to  grow.  Order  now 
and  enjoy  their  beauteous  blooms  indoors  or  out.  Must 
be  planted  in  Autumn. 

4  Roses  $2.50 — 2-year;  strong,  field-grown  plants 
for  late  Autumn  or  Early  Fall  planting. 

Roselandia, Golden DeepYellow — Price  for  one  $1.25 
Butterfly,  Creamish  Pink  “  “  “  1.25 

Silver  Columbia,  Light  Pink  “  “  “  1 .25 

New  Columbia,  Dark  Pink  "  *’  "  1 .25 

$5.00 

All  four  for  $2.50  postpaid— ($2.80  postpaid  West  of 
Mississippi  River.) 

The  same  four,  1-year  plants,  $2.00  postpaid;  $2.25 
postpaid  West  of  Mississippi  River. 

Send  now  for  catalog  containing  bargain  offers  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  are  headquarters  for  Tulips 
and  other  Bulbs;  Privet,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  all  honest, 
true-to-name;  grown,  selected  and 
personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J. 

E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


* 


Sure  Crops 

BOTH  Kellys’  guarantee 
and  the  certilication 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association 
assure  you  the  kind  of 
fruit  you  must  get  from 
the  trees  you  buy.  Propagated  only  on  whole  root.  Im¬ 
ported  seedlings,  Kellys’  trees  are  healthier  and  most 
productive. 

Plant  this  Fall  and  pick  fruit  a  year  earlier.  Write  for 
catalog  and  Fall  price  list.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  123 
Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V.  (Established  1880). 


KELLYS 


f. 


C&AfiJfads 

True  4o  Name  Fruit  TreeSl 


12  Hollyhocks  $1|® 


~ ~ “  2  Each  of  Pink,  ” “ 

Rose,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson,  Maroon 
For  August  and  Fall  Planting— Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Mertesnia,  Hardy 
Lupine,  Giant  Mallow,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Anemone,  Hardy  Aster,  Sweet  William  and  over 
100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants.  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  sale  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Healthy —  True-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  liome  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  400- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  10  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Certified 

SEED  WHEAT 

AND  RYE 

from  station  tested  strains. 

Write  for  Records  and  Prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


LEADING 

VARIETIES 


Pot-grown  plants  ready  Aug.  15th  and  later;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SOU  Rr^ftajpton  Bays,  H.  V. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  September  and  picka  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50jper  25,  $4.60  per  100,  $37.60 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs,  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

 Groivn  in  Verviont,  It’s  Hardy ” 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
jJWkjJfJM  foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
/  /am  i|  0(  .U4(js  an(j  poisons. 

dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Sond  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  VI. 
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J&uHonless 
Work  and  Ylay  Sails 


IS 


FROM  thousands  of  suggestions  this 
name  has  been  selected  to  represent  the 
already  famous  Lee  Buttonless  Work 
Clothing.  From  every  state,  indeed  from 
every  county,  the  names  came  indicating 
interest  beyond  our  expectations.  The  con* 
venience,  durability,  appearance  and  time- 
saving  features  of  the  new  Lee  garments 
with  the  Hookless  Fastener,  have  won 
nation-wide  approval.  Thousands  of 
working  men  have  put  them  to  the  test 
and  found  them  easy  to  put  on  or  off  and 
remarkably  long  wearing.  Thousands  of 
Mothers  have  saved  time  and  trouble  by 
dressing  their  children  in  the  new  button¬ 
less  play  suits.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
to  show  you  LEE  WHIZIT  UNION- ALLS, 
OVERALLS  and  PLAY  SUITS. 

THE  H.  D.  LEE  MERC.  COMPANY 

Factories:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


W) 

Lee  Union-Alls, 

Overalls  and 

l  ■ 

Play  Suits  are 

also  available  in 

styles  having 

I 

buttons  instead 

of  Hookless 

1 

Fasteners. 

The  winners  in  the  Lee  Prize  Naming  Contest  were 
chosen  only  after  consideration  was  given  to  every 
entry.  Each  prize  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
name  submitted  together  with  the  reason  for  the 
choice  of  the  rftime.The  Lee  Company  wishes  to  thank 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  submitted  names,  for 
their  interest  in  the  naming  of  the  new  garments. 


First  Prize,  $250— Geo.  W. Mock,  Seattle, Wash. 
Second  Prize,  $125— Mrs.  William  Gallup, 
Casselton,  North  Dakota. 

Third  Prize,  $75  — Mrs.  Mildred  Steele,  Elk' 
hart,  Indiana. 

Fourth  Prize,  $50  — Mrs.  G.  F.  Ross,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


One  Hundred  Prizes  of  $5.00 
each  awarded  to  the  following : 


J.Corry  Baker.  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Don  H.  Davy,  Burlington,  N.  D. 
Dean  Hartzell,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
Abraham  Wolf,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Dan  Nystrom,  Worthington. 
Minn. 

Mrs.  H.  Sater,  So.  St.  Paul, Minn. 

K  L.  Brant,  Webster  City.  Iowa 
Edwin  C.  Savitz,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Ries,  Collingswood, 
N.  J. 

Homer  V.  Geary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Kniesner,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Herbert  M. Snyder. Louisville, Ky. 
H.  B.  Alexander,  Minicr,  111. 

James  Mertel,  Clinton,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Dodson,  San  Antonio, Tex. 
G.  HaYris,  Topeka,  Kans. 

G.  E.  Minty,  Billings,  Mont. 

Alfred  U.  Erdmann,  Stratford, 

S.  D. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  Thrcej 
Forks,  Mont. 

Lewis  Jespersen,  Ashland,  Neb. 
Roger  R.  Barbee,  Ft.  Bayard, N.M. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Weiss  Evans, 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Geo.  F.  Sale,  Grandin,  N.  D. 

C.  P.  Bensing. Minneapolis, Minn. 

E.  R.  Streyffeler,  Thurman,  Iowa 
Frank  G.  Davis,  Springfield,  O. 
Mrs.  Adam  Laglc,  Georgetown, 
Ind. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Dvorine,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Hans  D.  Steinberg,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Amy  K.  Casteel,  Minonk,  111. 

A.  R.  Hill,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hugh  N.  Leipcr,  Dallas,  Texas 
C.  L.  Leighty,  Newkirk,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Porter,  Merna,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Evans,  Haswell,  Colo. 
HarryT.  Brown,  LongBeach.Cal. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Flint,  Me.  A  try,  Ga. 
Tate  Eugene  Baldwin,  North 
Tazewell,  Va. 

J.  A.  Stephenson, Chester, W.Va. 
Miss  Jennie  C.  Maine,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. 

Richard  A.  Supple.  Boyd,  Wis. 
Frank  Anderson,  Baglcy,  Minn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Croson,  Eugene,  Ore. 

H.  Keith  GiUaspie,  Lohrvillc, 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Kline,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 
Norman  K.  Reynolds,  Altoona, 
Penn. 

Flora  Moscrip,  Adena,  Ohio. 
Leroy  Jagow,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Griscom,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Haskell  Ostroff,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Adsch,  Richland 
Center.  Wis. 

Bernard  Brown,  Wilmette,  III. 
Dan  Church.  St.  Louis,  Mp. 


Guy  W.  GitcheH  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
R.  F.  Rowe.  League  City.  Texas. 
Robert  Verkvitz.Watonga.Okla. 
Mrs.  Vera  R  Watts.  Beaver 
Crossing,  Nebr. 

Henry  Allen,  Miami,  Ariz. 

W.  T.  Menefee,  Oakland.  Calif. 
Shirley  C.  Scott.  Las  Vagas.  Nev. 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Kersh,  Mount 
Olive,  Miss. 

Mara  Spencer,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Lawrence  Nauman.  Douglas. 
Wyo. 

J.  E.  Anderson.  Seattle,  Wash, 
Fred  F.  Feltham,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miss  M.T~  Sands,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Frances  Sawyer.  Ashley.  111. 

Mrs.  Effie  M.  Clark,  Merced 
Falls.  Calif. 

Leonard  Rennie,  Ortega,  Fla 
Leslie  J.  Beldo,  Negaunee,  Mich. 
Lloyd  1.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa 
Isabel  Mosteller,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mead,  Fleischmanns. 
N.  Y. 

Martha  Hart,  Sandborn,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Edna  T.  Saunders,  Brewer, 
Maine. 

William  Nelson, Milwaukee. Wis. 
James  N.  Lund,  Neola,  Iowa. 
Mattie  G.  Harley,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

J.  Edmund  Ullman,  New  Or* 
leans,  La. 

Shelby  Powers,  Justin,  Texas. 
Bessie  L.  Kesler,  Liberal,  Kans. 
Kenrick  Mitchell,  Carroll,  Nebr. 
Ben  Olerich,  Care  Outlaw,  Win- 
•  ner,  S.  D. 

Jess  D.  Sage,  Denver,  Colo. 
VictorF.  Agrell,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Chester  A.  Griffin.  Franklin.N.H. 
L.  K.  Jones,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Weaver,  Huron,  S.  P. 
Mildred  Koenig,  Barncsvillc, 
Minn. 

A.  T.  Parsons.  Chicago.  111. 
Kenneth  Reischman,  Meadvillc, 
Pa. 


E  W.  Spltzig,  Newark,  N  J 

William  L.  Lewis,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Dan  E.  Parmelce,  Northford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  O’Malley.  Cliiv 
ton.  Mass. 

Adlai  Alvin  Brink,  Donaldson, 
Minn. 

I  R  Funk,  Fcstus,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Perot,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Jess  Stringer,  Hcavener, 
Okla. 

Clarence  J.  Millhaubt,  Wichita, 
Kans. 


Frost  Peaches  and  Peaches 
from  Seed 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  are 
known  as  frost  peaches?  They  seem  to 
be  of  twro  sorts ;  one  rich,  juicy  and  yel¬ 
low-fleshed,  fine  for  using  fresh  or  for 
preserving.  The  other  sort  is  dry,  white, 
clingstone  and  inferior.  Are  these  natural 
fruits,  or  varieties  common  in  foreign 
countries  from  which  fruit  tree  stock  for 
grafting  is  shipped?  Will  a  pit  from  a 
yellow  frost  peach  produce  a  similar 
peach?  Will  a  pit  from  a  cultivated  va¬ 
riety  produce  a  frost  peach?  I  should 
think  they  were  natural  fruit,  but  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  seedlings  from  cultivated 
fruit  varied,  while  many  of  these  seem 
to  be  exactly  the  same.  H.  c. 

Athens,  Pa. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  term 
“frost  peach”  is  used  for  late  kinds. 
Peaches  from  seed  are  frequently  late, 
and  are  often  called  frost  peaches  for 
that  reason.  Peach  stocks  are  grown 
from  native  seed,  so  that  what  you  have 
in  mind  cannot  have  come  from  imported 
seedlings. 

Seed  from  a  seedling  yellow  peach  may 
or  may  not  produce  a  similar  peach — • 
probably  not.  Seed  from  a  cultivated  va¬ 
riety  likewise  may  or  may  not  produce 
a  frost  peach.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
chance,  although  some  varieties  of  peaches 
give  offspring  more  nearly  true  to  type 
than  others.  The  late,  native  seedlings 
seem  to  come  more  nearly  true  to  type 
than  do  cultivated  kinds. 

Among  apples,  Fameuse  and  Delicious 
give  a  high  proportion  of  similar  seed¬ 
lings.  You  must  have  a  peach  that  tends 
to  come  true  from  seed  in  the  same  way, 
but  whether  natural  or  cultivated  is  some¬ 
thing  that  no  one  can  say.  H.  B.  T. 


Frost  Injury  to  Foliage 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  a 
four-year-old  sweet  cherry  tree  which 
started  to  come  out  early  this  Spring, 
and  even  had  a  few  blossoms,  but  which 
has  stood  still  since  then?  The  leaves 
are  just  the  same  as  they  were  when  they 
first  started  to  come  out.  Could  frost 
have  caused  this?  v.  E.  J. 

Kane,  Pa. 

Cold  weather  is  very  likely  responsi¬ 
ble.  There  are  more  dwarfed  and 
crinkled  leaves  in  eastern  orchards  than 
have  been  seen  in  many  years,  due  to 
frost  and  cold  weather  just  as  the  leaves 
were  coming  out.  In  many  cases  the 
leaves  have  been  cracked.  Fortunately 
the  damage  is  not  severe.  Our  guess  is 
that  your  tree  will  come  along  all  right, 
although  the  fruit  may  all  drop. 

H.  B.  T. 


Transplanting  Quince  Tree 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  quince 
tree,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  I  had 
it  transplanted  this  Spring  because  it 
had  never  borne  more  than  half  a  dozen 
quinces,  but  the  transplanting  does  not 
seem  to  have  helped  it  any. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.  mrs.  J.  a.  w. 

The  transplanting  would  tend  to  check 
the  tree.  As  a  consequence  it  may  bear 
fruit  another  year,  since  anything  that 
slows  up  growth  tends  to  promote  fruit- 
bud  formation.  Ordinarily  transplanting 
would  be  considered  rather  drastic  treat¬ 
ment.  Ringing  would  be  far  superior,  or 
better  still  to  leave  the  tree  alone  and 
let  it  come  into  bearing  in  due  season. 

H.  B.  T. 


Care  of  Christmas  Cactus 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  manage  the 
plant  commonly  known  as  the  crab  or 
Christmas  cactus,  which  give  a  wealth  of 
crimson  blossoms  in  mid-winter?  I  have 
a  good-sized  plant  which  rarely  gives  me 
a  blossom.  Should  it  be  allowed  to  dry 
off  in  Summer  and  what  soil  is  best?^ 

CONSTANT  READER. 

The  crab  cactus,  Zygocactus  truncatus 
(formerly  Epiphyllum)  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  where  it  grows  on  the  branches  of 
tall  forest  trees.  This  tells  us  that  it 
needs  ample  drainage,  and  a  season  of 
partial  rest  when  little  water  is  required, 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  dried  off. 
Lack  of  bloom  usually  results  from  too 
much  water  and  need  of  the  resting 
period.  In  early  Summer  the  plant  may 
be  put  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  garden, 
or  on  the  porch,  and  watered  sparingly. 
If  repotting  is  needed,  it  may  be  done 
d  ’ring  the  Summer,  using  a  fibrous  loam 
with  some  leaf  mold  and  sand.  Put 
plenty  of  drainage  material  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot.  Bring  the  plant  inside 
in  September,  before  chilly  rains  begin, 
water  more  liberally,  but  never  exces¬ 
sively  ;  the  soil  should  not  become  sodden. 
Give  it  a  warm  sunny  place;  a  hanging 
basket  is  a  favorable  situation.  Abund¬ 
ant  bloom  should  result  from  this  treat- 
111  nt. 


When  electricity 
was  a  dream  ^ . 


Westinghouse  dreamed 
light  plants 


As  far  back  as  1886,  Westinghouse  was  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  bring  electric  power  to  every  home  —  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  farm.  That’s  why  the  Westinghouse 
farm  light  plant  does  its  work  so  well  today  —  why  it’s 
so  economical.  Years  and  years  of  experience  have 
gone  into  it. 

And  that  is  why  the  famous  Westinghouse  farm  light 
book  is  overflowing  with  letters  of  praise  from  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  "We  get  four  times  the  light  for 
what  oil  lamps  used  to  cost  us,”  writes  a  New  York 
State  farmer.  “I’ll  never  go  back  to  sad  irons,  brooms 
and  oil  lamps,”  says  a  Pennsylvania  woman.  The 
Westinghouse  book  is  filled  with  letters  like  these. 


A  Few  Dollars  Gives  Electricity  to  You 

You’ll  learn,  too,  how  the  Westinghouse  partial  payment  plan  is 
more  liberal  than  anything  you’ll  find  elsewhere.  A  small  down 
paymen  t  gives  you  the  plant.  The  balance  is  in  small  payments; 
arranged  with  Westinghouse,  to  suit  your  convenience. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  INTERESTING  BOOK 

Of  course,  you  plan  to  have  electric  lights  some  day.  Get  the  West¬ 
inghouse  book  and  read  what  this  world-famous  electrical  company 
has  to  say  about  light  plants.  You’ll  find  it  fascinating  —  and  it’s 
free.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today  ! 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  CO; 
Farm  Light  Division:  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  —  KYW  -  WBZ 


Westinghouse 

ANT 


nghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Light  Division, 

’ittsburgh.  Pa. 

’lease  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book;  Also 
information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 

(PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 


•  •  • .State. ............ 

R.N.Y.9-3  ! 
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FIGURE  it  for  yourself — in  a  tire  that 
costs  $13.95  you  get  a  good  deal  more 
for  your  money  than  you  do  when  you 
buy  one  that  costs  $8.95  and  gives  only 
half  as  much  mileage. 

As  for  expecting  to  get  the  same  milage 
from  the  $8.95  tire  that  you  would  from 
the  better  one,  it  is  the  sad  experience  of 
most  of  us  that  in  this  world  you  seldom 
get  any  more  than  you  pay  for. 


There’s  no  economy 
in  “cheap"  tires 


Whether  you  buy  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
or  not,  buy  good  tires — it  pays.  And  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  good  tires, 
buy  Kellys. 


They  don’t  cost  any  more  than  a  lot  of 
other  tires. 


“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

KELLY-S  P  RING  FIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 


TIRES 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


WATER  EVERYWHERE 

World's  greatest  ram  operated  by  water  from 
spring,  pond,  or  stream.  Pumps  water  any¬ 
where — overheud  tank,  pressure  tank.  No 
upkeep  expense,  no  attention.  Guaranteed 
your  money's  worth  or  your  money  back. 

Made  by  manufacturers  of  original  Kife 
Ram,  established  1884. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Dealers  Wanted. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  Solo  Selling  Agent 
Dept.  B,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

m  i.i  mi  i  m  i  m  n  iri:!  n:'  i  nim  in.in  n  m.i  n  1 1 1 1 1 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

tmiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

FARQUHAR 


The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains  every 
modern  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger 
—can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
on  hillside — and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

Wc  a.l*o  build  the  " Success  Junior,"  the  ploio 
type  digger  for  the  tmedler  grower — the 
average  former 'a  choice.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tent  to  any  grower. 


|a.B,  FARQUHAR  COJjnntedg 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Agitation  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  two  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  gasoline, 
in  New  York  State,  was  started  Aug. 
17,  at  an  unofficial  hearing  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber  in  the  Capitol.  The 
hearing  was  called  by  Col.  Frederick 
Stuart  Green,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works.  Athur  W.  Brandt,  State 
Highways  Commissioner,  presided.  Col. 
Greene  declared  himself  as  “absolutely 
favoring  a  gasoline  tax — the  most  popular 
tax  of  our  time.”  He  pointed  out  that 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  the 
only  States  without  a  gasoline  tax  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to 
endeavor  to  frame  a  law  that  would 
suit  everybody  and  “end  this  deadlock.” 
“For  an  ideal  highway  program,”  he  said, 
“$56,000,000  a  year  would  be  needed.  To 
reach  this  figure  a  gasoline  tax  that 
would  yield  $18, 000,000  a  year  would  be 
needed.” 

More  than  $28,000,000  was  awarded  to 
injured  workmen  in  this  State  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  James  A.  Hamilton, 
State  Industrial  Commissioner,  shows  in 
a  statement  made  public  Aug.  17  cover¬ 
ing  the  12-month  period.  There  were 
93,984  industrial  accidents  in  which  com¬ 
pensation  was  awarded.  This  was  the 
number  that  were  disabled  enough  to  be 
away  from  their  employment  one  week, 
but  there  were  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  others  injured  who  recovered  within 
seven  days.  One  thousand  and  forty-two 
workers  were  killed  at  their  tasks,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  68  over  the  preceding  year. 
Forty-one  workers  were  left  with  injuries 
so  seriously  disabling  that  they  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  permanently  and  totally  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  further  work.  The  law 
provides  that  workers  who  have  lost  the 
use  of  both  eyes,  both  hands  or  both  feet 
and  similar  injuries  are  “in  the  absence 
of  conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary”  con¬ 
sidered  permanently  disabled. 

Damage  suits  aggregating  $581,000 
were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Perth 
Amboy,  JN.  J.,  Aug.  20  against  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Culp 
Construction  Co.,  and  the  Nixon  Nitra- 
ton  Works  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
May  29,  in  which  a  bus  owned  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  company  was  hit  by  a  train  at  the 
Jerseyville  grade  crossing,  near  Asbury 
Park.  The  bus  was  filled  with  Metuchen 
school  children.  The  driver  and  one  child 
were  killed.  Ten  others  were  injured. 
The  suits  charge  the  railroad  had  no 
gates  or  warning  signals  at  the  crossing, 
and  that  the  watchman  was  off  duty.  The 
construction  company  is  blamed  in  the 
allegation  that  it  obscured  the  view  in 
its  work  of  building  a  bridge  over  the 
crossing  at  the  time.  The  bus  owners 
are  sued  for  “failing  to  maintain  obser¬ 
vation  along  the  highway.” 

Because  her  husband  asked  her  on  his 
deathbed  20  years  ago  to  promise  him 
that  she  would  keep  her  money  hidden 
about  the  house  and  not  store  it  in  bank, 
Mrs.  Frank  Kunhart,  85,  and  her  family 
at  Humboldt,  Neb.,  are  minus  some¬ 
where  between  $15,000  and  $30,000.  Mrs. 
Kunhart’s  son,  Joseph,  nearly  50,  with 
his  family,  live  with  her.  Aug.  19  two 
masked  bandits  held  up  the  family  and 
ransacked  the  house  and  outbuildings, 
escaping  with  five  tin  boxes  which  con¬ 
tained  currency,  Liberty  bonds,  deeds  to 
their  present  farm  and  various  other  valu¬ 
able  papers.  The  cache  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  the  life  savings  of  the  entire  house¬ 
hold. 

Only  a  few  months  after  his  return 
from  a  six  months’  trip  into  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia  with  the  Field  Museum  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes, 
foremost  American  painter  of  bird  life 
and  a  famous  naturalist,  was  killed  Aug. 
22  in  a  grade  crossing  accident  near  Una- 
dilla,  N.  Y.  He  died  within  30  minutes 
after  an  automobile  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  were  driving  on  a  brief  vacation 
trip  into  the  Catskills  was  struck  by  a 
fast  westbound  Delaware  and  Hudson 
train. 

Main  Hall,  the  boys’  dormitory  at 
Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  Ill.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown  origin  Aug. 
22.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  Martin  anti¬ 
stock  fraud  law  in  every  part  of  New 
York  State  was  the  first  oi*der  issued  to 
the  heads  of  the  anti-stock  fraud  bureaus 
in  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Buffalo  by  Attorney  General  Ot- 
tinger  upon  his  return  to  the  Capitol 
Aug.  22  after  a  two  months’  trip  in 
Europe  studying  water  development.  The 
order  is  intended  to  forestall  attempts  by 
illegal  stock  promoters  to  “cash  in”  on 
t  ie  holders  of  $2,000,000,000  second  Lib¬ 
erty  loan  bonds  called  for  retirement  be¬ 
fore  Nov.  15.  Investigators  for  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  it  was  said,  had  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  last  few  weeks  evident  plans 
of  an  attempted  revival-  of  stock  swin¬ 
dling  following  the  announcement  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  of  the  big 
Liberty  bond  retirement. 

Five  armed  men  held  up  four  men 
bringing  in  more  than  $5,000  froin  the 
Columbia  Amusement  Park,  in  North 
Bergen,  at  Union  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  22, 
kidnaped  their  vicitms  and  finally  dumped 
them  in  a  lonely  section  on  the  Bergen 
Turnpike. 

Search  continues  for  the  seven  avia¬ 
tors  lost  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  miss¬ 
ing  include  Miss  Doran,  Auggy  Pedlar 
and  Lieut.  Vilas  Knope,  who  started  for 
Hawaii  in  the  plane  Miss  Doran,  Jack 


Frost  and  Gordon  Scott  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Capt.  Win.  P.  Erwin  and  A1 
Eichwaldt,  of  the  Dallas  Spirit. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Admiral  E.  W. 
Eberle,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  pre¬ 
dicted  Aug.  22  that  Congress  will  pass 
a  law  to  prohibit  long  distance  airplane 
flights  except  under  rigid  regulations.  The 
Admiral’s  prediction  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  search  the  army,  navy 
and  private  shipping  are  making  for  the 
missing  Dole  race  aviators.  He  added 
that  in  his  judgment  long-distance  flights 
over  water  should  be  made  only  in  sea¬ 
planes  or  flying  boats,  preferably  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
remaining  afloat  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  event  of  a  forced  landing  on  the 
water  from  any  cause.  Admiral  Eberle 
feels  that  both  motors  and  planes  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  tests  in 
advance  of  long-distance  flights,  and  that 
authority  should  be  lodged  somewhere  to 
see  that  regulations  are  observed  in  all 
particulars. 

What  is  believed  to  be  an  international 
plot  to  smuggle  immigi-ants  has  been 
broken  up,  it  was  learned  Aug.  23,  when 
it  became  known  Ellis  Island  was  hold¬ 
ing  11  aliens  whose  cases  are  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  government.  Irregu¬ 
larity  in  consular  visas  obtained  at  Ham¬ 
burg  and  allowed  passage  through  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  resulted  in  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  11,  five  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  confessed  they  bought  the  visas 
for  from  $500  to  $100  each.  The  scheme 
cropped  out  recently  when  seven  Italians 
arrived  on  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamship  Dresden.  They  were  bound 
ostensibly  for  Hamilton,  Ont.  When  the 
validity  of  their  papers  was  challenged 
by  Canadian  and  American  inspectors  the 
five  admitted  having  bought  the  visas. 
Two  stuck  to  their  original  stories  of 
having  obtained  the  visas  through  regular 
channels  at  American  consulates  before 
embarking.  All  Avere  excluded,  but  the 
two  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
against  deportation. 


Filtering  Quicksand 

We  have  a  splendid  spring  that  comes 
up  in  a.2-ft.  tile  clear  and  all  right  most 
of  the  time,  but  about  once  a  year  it  will 
throw  up  quicksand.  We  pump  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  a  gasoline  engine  into  a  pres¬ 
sure  tank,  and  when  this  sand  comes,  we 
do  not  know  it  until  we  have  pumped  our 
tank  full  of  this  sandy  water.  We  have 
been  thinking  of  making  a  cement  reser¬ 
voir  at  side  of  the  tile  where  the  water 
comes  up;  make  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
tile  and  run  a  pipe  from  spring  to  this 
cement  reservoir  and  put  a  filterer  in  the 
tank.  We  thought  of  dividing  the  ce¬ 
ment  reservoir  with  a  brick  partition,  let 
the  water  in  one  side  of  the  brick  wall 
and  pump  out  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
water  would  have  to  go  through  this  wall. 
Would  that  be  all  right?  Or  is  there  a 
better  way?  If  this  would  be  all  right, 
tell  us  kind  of  brick  to  use,  and  how 
mortar  should  be  made.  w.  D.  m. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Every  spring  problem  is  a  study  by  it¬ 
self,  as  conditions  are  so  varied.  The  be¬ 
havior  of  this  Spring  would  indicate  that 
the  underground  stream  supplying  it  seeps 
or  flows  through  a  bed  of  quicksand  some¬ 
where  in  its  course,  and  then  passes 
through  a  stratum  of  filtering  material 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  clears  the 
water  of  the  sand.  When  this  filtering 
material  becomes  clogged  or  gorged,  it 
sends  the  sand  on  into  the  reservoir  un¬ 
til  it  is  cleared,  and  then  the  water  comes 
as  usual.  Keeping  sand  from  entering  a 
well  or  reservoir  is  a  difficult  matter.  My 
article  on  page  1007  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  spring  subject.  As  to  the 
sprinrr  in  question,  I  do  not  know  as  to 
the  quantity  of  water  discharging,  the 
location  as  regards  the  place  where  the 
water  is  to  be  used,  the  grade  or  fall  away 
from  the  spring,  etc.  In  a  general  way 
I  should  think  that  if  the  water  could 
seep  through  gravel  before  entering  the 
tank  from  which  it  is  to  be  piped  the 
trouble  would  be  mostly  overcome.  The 
suggestion  of  a  double  reservoir  is  as 
good  as  any.  Divide  the  reservoir,  leav¬ 
ing  the  larger  compartment  next  the 
spx-ing  reservoir  and  fill  this  with  clean 
washed  gravel,  having  an  outlet  to  the 
other  part  of  tank  near  the  top,  and  have 
the  pipe  connecting  with  the  spring  res¬ 
ervoir  about  half  way  up  in  the  gravel 
reservoir.  The  water  will  then  rise  in 
the  gravel  to  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  spring  tile.  The  sand  will  then  set¬ 
tle  to  the  bottom  of  the  gravel,  and  if 
situation  admits,  a  drainage  pipe  can  be 
arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  tank, 
so  that  all  the  water  can  occasionally  he 
drawn  out,  and  the  sand  all  washed  away. 
I  should  advise  that  the  pump  pipe  should 
not  extend  to  within  at  least  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  so 
that  if  there  be  any  sediment  it  will  not 
be  sucked  up  in  pumping.  I  have  given 
in  this  reply  and  in  my  spring  article  the 
best  advice  that  my  experience  warrants, 
and  do  hope  it  may  help  our  friend  with 
the  problem  in  question.  The  reservoir 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  pumped 
can  be  located  any  place  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  piped  to  it  by  gravity,  and 
where  it  can  be  most  convenient  for  use. 

ir.  e.  cox. 


Shoppeb:  “Does  this  flannel  shrink?” 
Assistant :  “Not  so  much  as  I  would 
from  telling  you  it  didn’t,  ma’am,  if  it- 
did  !” — London  Tit-Bits. 
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CHEVROLET 


Consistent  Progress  Proved  Design  - 


have  resulted  in  the  most 


mazM 


g  Quality 


The  vast  resources  of 
General  Motors  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  manufacturing  facilities  of 
Chevrolet  have  made  possible  this 
amazing  quality* 


in  Chevrolet  History/ 

Today’s  Chevrolet  embodies  the  most  amazing  quality  in 
Chevrolet  history — the  result  of  14  years  of  consistent  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  consistent  betterment,  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company  has  profited  immeasurably 
from  its  close  association  with  the  General  Motors  Corpor¬ 
ation — the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  automotive  products. 

The  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  famous  scientific  staff  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry — 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  is  a  unit  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  —  the  greatest 
automotive  organization  in  the  world.  Utilizing 
the  vast  resources  and  engineering  facilities  of 
this  organization,  Chevrolet  enjoys,  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent,  these  manufacturing  advantages — a 
fact  that  is  largely  responsible  for  Chevrolet’s 
amazing  values. 


— the  General  Motors  Proving  Ground,  the  greatest  out¬ 
door  testing  laboratory  in  the  world — 

— the  General  Motors  engineering  staff — 

— the  vast  General  Motors  resources — 

— all  have  been  constantly  utilized  in  making  Chevrolet 
the  world’s  finest  low-priced  automobile! 


PROVING  GROUNDS 

The  General  Motors  Proving  Ground  com¬ 
prises  a  tract  of  1245  acres.  The  entire  tract  is 
criss-crosst.  "'ith  roads  of  every  type — from  a 
concrete  speed  track,  to  deep-rutted  clay  lanes. 
There  are  hills  that  vary  in  steepness  from  a 
slight  inclination  to  24%.  Fleets  of  Chevrolet 
cars  are  under  constant  test  at  the  Proving 
Ground — driven  day  and  night  under  every 
conceivable  condition  of  road  and  load. 


Go  to  the  display  room  of  the  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  and 
see  today’s  Chevrolet.  One  inspection  of  its  custom  beauty, 
one  ride  at  the  wheel  of  your  favorite  model — and  you  will 
know  why  thousands  are  investigating  the  market  each  day 
. . .  and  turning  to  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


~  at  these  low  prices 


The  Touring  $  [*  'y 
or  Roadster  -  -  3  jL/J 


The  Coupe 


-$625 


The  4-Door 
Sedan  -  - 


-  $695 


The  Sport 
Cabriolet 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


The  Imperial  $ry  a  r* 
Landau  -  -  -  | 

K-Ton  Truck 

(Chassis  Only)  -  -  '3*73 

1-Ton  Truck 

(Chassis  Only)  -  -  "495 


Check  Chevrolet  Delivered  Prices 


They  include  the  lowest  handling  and  financing  charges  available. 


TWELVE  GREAT  FACTORIES 


Chevrolet  cars  are  manufactured  in  12  great 
factories,  located  at  strategic  shipping  points 
throughout  the  country.  Every  factory  is 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  modern 
machinery  known  to  engineering  science — 
performing  every  manufacturing  operation 
with  exacting  scientific  precision  and 
maximum  efficiency. 


Q  U  A  L  I 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Trouble  with  Driven  Well 

I  drove  a  point  15  ft.  deep  in  my  cellar. 
I  nsed  114-in.  pipe  to  get  water  in  my 
electric  pump.  I  have  7  ft.  of  water  in 
the  pipe,  but  the  pump  would  not  pump 
it  out.  We  tried  100  gauge  and  60  gauge 
point,  but  without  result.  All  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  water,  but  they  have  sandy- 
ground,  while  I  have  clay  ground.  Is 
there  any  possible  way  to  force  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  without  digging  a  well?  F.  H. 

New  York. 

The  difficulty  with  your  well  is  a  tight 
soil.  A  driven  well,  to  work  satisfac¬ 
torily,  must  have  the  point  located  in  a 
soil  porous  enough  to  permit  water  to 
come  to  it  easily.  Sometimes  a  well  that 
does  not  furnish  water  can  be.  developed 
by  slow  and  steady  pumping  with  a  hand 
pump.  The  probable  trouble  in  your  case, 
however,  is  the  clay  stratum  in  which  the 
point  is  located.  It  may  be  possible  to 
drive  through  this  and  reach  a  layer  of 
water-bearing  sand  or  gravel  below  it,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  water-bearing  layer 
lies  just  above  it.  The  wells  of  your 
neighbors  are  probably  located  just  above 
or  below  this  tight  layer  of  clay  in 
which  your  well  point  is  placed.  R.  h.  s. 


Portable  Bridge 

I  have  a  field  of  25  acres  with  a  brook 
about  10  ft.  wide  running  through  it 
which  I  haul  two-horse  loads  of  hay 
across.  I  want  to  build  a  portable  bridge 
across  that  I  can  take  up  and  remove 
when  not  in  use.  Will  you  inform  me  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  it  so  I  can 
take  bridge  up  in  sections  when  not  in 
use?  G.  w.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

Presumably  the  purpose  of  this  bridge 
is  a  means  of  crossing  the  stream  while 
crops  are  being  removed.  If  such  is  the 
case  masonry  or  concrete  foundations 
built  on  each  side  of  the  stream  may  be 
used  to  support  stringers  carrying  loose 
planking.  Stringers  and  planking  can 
then  be  taken  up  when  through  using  the 
bridge.  These  are  as  large  units  as  can 
be  conveniently  handled,  and  because 
they  are  taken  up  when  crops  are  re¬ 
moved  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  the 
bridge  above  high  water  level. 

Another  method  is  to  pave  the  roadbed 
where  it  crosses  the  stream  with  concrete 
or  to  build  a  very  low  bridge  of  concrete. 
High  water  flows  over  this  and  does  no 
damage,  and  it  makes  a  satisfactory 
crossing  at  ordinary  levels.  R.  H.  s. 


Locating  Water 

I  would  like  advice  as  how  to  locate 
water  for  a  well  on  my  place.  Is  there 
any  truth  in  the  old  advice  of  using  a 
peach  twig  to  locate  water?  J.  h.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  location  of  a  well  should  be  given 
careful  attention.  Factors  of  safety,  con¬ 
venience,  water  supply  and  cost  should  be 
considered,  the  first  three  being  given  the 
greatest  weight  when  making  a  choice  of 
location.  The  well  should  be  placed 
where  surface  water  and  seepage  from 
barnyards,  stables  and  outhouses  cannot 
find  their  way  into  it.  No  rule  can  be 
given  for  choosing  a  safe  location.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  a  distance  of 
150  ft.  from  a  possible  source  of  contami¬ 
nation  is  sufficient  to  avoid  pollution,  but 
where  the  ground  is  porous  permitting 
the  free  circulation  of  water  through  it 
a  greater  distance  may  be  needed.  It 
should  be  remembered  also  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  ground  water  through  the  soil 
follows  in  general  the  movement  of  sur¬ 
face  water  and  precautions  taken  accord¬ 
ingly.  Where  a  tightly  cased  drilled  well 
is  put  down  convenience  of  location  can 
be  given  greater  consideration  as  seepage 
is  not  so  likely  to  get  to  the  water  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  value 
a  survey  by  means  of  a  peach  twig  has 
in  locating  a  source  of  water  supply.  _Tlie 
idea  is  ridiculed  by  most  people,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  a  forked  twig  turn  repeatedly 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  were  absolute¬ 
ly  truthful  and  who  had  no  reason  for 
fooling  me.  Apple  twigs,  plum  and  choke- 
cherry  were  used,  different  men  each  hav¬ 
ing  their  favorites.  In  none  of  the  cases 
mentioned  would  the  same  twig  turn  in 
my  hands,  however,  when  carried  over 
the  same  place.  This  indicates  that  what¬ 
ever  virtue  there  may  be  in  the  science 
of  “water  witching”  lies  in  the  person 
himself  rather  than  in  the  twig  used.  It 
is  possible  that  people  able  to  do  this  may 
have  some  sense  more  highly  developed 
than  the  rest  of  us  that  causes  them  to 
detect  an  underground  stream  and  react 
unconsciously,  the  slight  convulsive 
movement  so  caused,  being  sufficient  to 
turn  the  forked  twig  downward.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  prove  or  disprove, 
and  will  have  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  each  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  have  no  record  of  wells  being  located 
in  this  way.  Granting  that  the  forked 
twig  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons  will 
indicate  underground  water,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  indicate  purity,  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity  and  steadiness  of  flow,  all 


factors  to  be  considered  when  a  well  is  to 
be  located.  A  study  of  the  topography 
and  character  of  the  soil  is  an  advantage 
in  locating  a  well  and  determining  the 
type  to  put  down  as  is  also  a  study  of 
the  existing  wells  in  the  locality.  Sand, 
gravel  and  sandstone  strata  usually  yield 
freely  and  furnish  good  water,  while 
such  materials  as  clay  and  slate  are  poor 
water  bearers  because  of  their  tight  struc¬ 
ture.  An  examination  of  stream  banks 
will  sometimes  show  what  layers  of  soil 
one  may  expect  to  encounter  in  a  locali¬ 
ty,  and  may  also  show  where  the  water 
is  by  their  seepage. 


R.  II.  S. 


Power  for  Feed  Grinder 

Will  a  one  horsepower  motor  run  a 
feed  grinder  to  grind  grain  for  poultry? 
If  I  put  a  2-in.  pulley  on  the  motor  with 
a  4-in.  pulley  on  the  grinder  considering 
the  speed  of  each,  would  I  have  twro  horse¬ 
power  at  the  grinder  pulley?  This  grind¬ 
er  would  be  used  mainly  for  grinding 
cornmeal  from  shelled  whole  corn,  oats, 
corn  to  coarse  scratch  size,  and  corn  and 


wheat  to  chick  scratch  size.  Do  you 
think  I  could  build  a  bin  to  hold,  say 
500  lbs.  of  grain  above  the  hopper,  al¬ 
lowing  the  grain  to  filter  in  slowly,  and 
allow  the  machine  to  run  three  to  five 
hours  at  a  time  if  necessary,  without  the 
motor  heating  or  burning  it  out? 

New  York.  C.  E.  G. 

A  one-horse  motor  should  carry  a  load 
of  one  horsepower  for  long  periods  with¬ 
out  overheating,  and  will  carry  consider¬ 
able  overload  for  short  periods.  Unless 
this  motor  is  overrated  it  should  operate 
the  grinder  in  question  satisfactorily. 

With  a  3-in.  pulley  on  the  motor  you 
will  need  a  7-in.  pulley  on  the  grinder  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  750  r.p.111.,  the  rated 
speed  of  the  grinder.  This  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  liorespower  of  the  motor.  A 
horsepower  is  a  unit  used  in  measuring 
the  rate  of  doing  work,  and  is  equivalent 
to  lifting  33.000  lbs.  1  ft.  in  one  minute, 
or  any  combination  of  lift,  weight  and 
time  factors  that  will  give  the  same  prod¬ 
uct.  Increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
grinder  pulley  will  permit  the  motor  to 
turn  it  against  a  greater  resistance,  but 
it  will  not  be  turned  so  many  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  and  the  product  of  load 
and  revolutions  will  remain  the  same. 

You  would  doubtless  have  trouble  with 
the  grain  feed  clogging  in  a  hopper  ar¬ 
ranged  as  you  suggest ;  some  type  of 
agitator  would  be  needed.  With  this  and 
a  switch  arranged  to  shut  off  the  current 
automatically  should  the  grinder  become 
clogged  in  any  way  yonr  grinder  might 
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be  left  to  run  without  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ordering  consult  your  power  com¬ 
pany  to  make  sure  that  the  motor  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  type  of  current  furnished. 
The  voltage,  phase  and  cycle  should  be  the 
same.  r.  ii.  s. 


Stand  Pipe  with  Ram 

I  have  a  ram  one-inch  supply  pipe  and 
half-inch  discharge.  The  spring  is  about 
240  feet  from  ram.  My  neighbor  said  I 
would  have  to  have  a  standpipe  between 
spring  and  ram  so  I  have  a  1%-inch  pipe 
6  feet  high  20  feet  from  ram,  but  it 
freezes  in  cold  weather.  Do  you  know 
of  a  better  arrangement?  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

A  drive  pipe  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
240  feet  in  length  would  not  work  well  as 
the  resistance  to  flow  would  be  too  great. 
It  would  not  permit  enough  velocity  to 
operate  the  valve  of  the  ram. 

Freezing  can  be  prevented  by  placing 
the  ram  in  a  pit  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  spring  and  then  carrying  the 
waste  water  away  from  the  ram  in  a 
line  of  tile  laid  to  the  nearest  outlet. 

If  this  is  too  expensive  a  proposition 
due  to  the  possible  length  and  depth  of 
ditch  required,  try  mounting  a  barrel  at 
the  proper  height  to  serve  as  a  standpipe 
and  covering  it  with  cornstalks  or  straw 
and  earth  during  cold  weather  in  the 
same  way  that  a  potato  pit  is  protected. 

R.  11.  s. 


Lower  than  ever 


Today’s  Pontiac  Six  is  the 
finest  Pontiac  Six  ever  built. 
Not  merely  does  it  offer  the 
fashionable  smartness  of 
Fisher  bodies  in  new  Duco 
colors,  but  it  brings  to  the 
buyer  those  many  refine¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made 
in  Pontiac  Six  design  since 
the  first  Pontiac  Six  was 
introduced. 

Although  the  original  Pon¬ 
tiac  Six  was  such  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  value  that  it  set  a 
world  record  in  the  number 
of  buyers  it  won  during  its 
first  year — 

— the  Pontiac  Six  you  buy 
today  is  even  smoother  in 
operation,  even  more  sparing 
in  the  attention  it  requires, 
even  more  luxurious  and 

OAKLAND  MOTOR 


more  distinguished  in 
appearance! 

Yet  it  sells  for  less  than  ever 
— the  result  of  price  reduc¬ 
tions  made  possible  by  the 
economies  of  increased  vol¬ 
ume  production  in  the 
world’s  newest  and  finest 
motor  car  plant. 

Unless  you  have  actually 
driven  today’s  Pontiac  Six — 
actually  studied  the  richness 
of  its  Fisher  bodies  and  its 
exclusive  features  of  modern 
design — you  cannot  know 
what  thrilling  power  and 
smoothness,  what  thorough 
road  mastery,  and  what 
enduring  satisfaction  can 
now  be  obtained  in  a  six  at 
$745! 


New  lower  prices  on  all  pas¬ 
senger  car  body  types. 
{Effective  July  15) 

$74  e  Sport  *7Qi; 

Coupe  -  *  ***-  Cabriolet  -  *  *'*' 

Sport  Landau 

Roadster  -  '***-  Sedan  -  Otu 

De  Luxe  Landau  Sedan  .  J925 

The  New  Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1045 
to  $1265.  All  prices  at  factory.  Delivered 
prices  include  minimum  handling 
charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General 
Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 
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Handling  a  Gas  Weil 

I  have  a  well  that  was  drilled  for  oil. 
They  struck  gas  just  as  they  stopped. 
The  well  was  plugged,  but  gas  bubbles  up 
about  once  a  minute.  The  gas  pressure 
is  strong.  The  well  is  located  about  20 
rods  from  my  neighbor’s  line.  What  I 
want  to  know  is :  Would  my  neighbor 
have  any  claim  on  the  gas?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  unplug  the  well?  The  casing 
lias  been  removed.  Will  it  need  to  be  re¬ 
cased,  and  what  size?  What  size  pipe 
will  supply  gas  for  heating  and  cooking 
three-fourths  mile  away  at  home?  Will 
half-inch  be  large  enough?  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  bury  the  pipe,  and  what 
depth?  Will  anything  interfere  with  flow 
of  gas  through  the  pipe?  Is  it  ever  nec¬ 
essary  to  pump  gas?  Will  black  pipe  be 
all  right?  Can  I  run  pipe  by  the  side  of 
the  road  inside  of  the  24%  ft.  distance 
from  center  of  road  ?  A.  H.  D. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  neighbor  has  no  claim  upon  the 
gas  from  a  well  on  your  property,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  close  to  your  line.  However,  he 
may  drill  a  well  on  his  own  property  if 
he  so  desires. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clean  out  the 
well,  and  to  do  this  it  must  be  recased. 
Into  the  well  put  a  l^-in.  pipe  with  an 
enlargement  on  the  bottom,  say  5  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  long.  It  is  well  to 
pour  a  little  cement  around  this  pipe  to 
make  it  tight  at  the  lower  end,  then  the 
casing  may  be  removed  and  the  hole 
filled  around  the  small  pipe.  Possibly 
you  may  be  able  to  borrow  or  rent  some 
second-hand  casing  for  this  purpose.  The 
size  of  the  casing  is  immaterial,  as  it  is 
merely  to  hold  back  dirt  and  water  while 
you  are  cleaning  out  the  well. 

Inch  pipe  will  be  preferable  to  conduct 
the  gas  from  your  well  to  the  house.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  bury  the 
pipe,  but  will  be  better  to  do  so  for  the 
protection  of  the  pipe,  especially  if  you 
must  cross  the  property  of  another.  Also 
in  cold  weather  some  moisture  will  con¬ 
dense  in  the  pipe,  and  if  there  is  a  sag 
along  your  line  enough  water  may  collect 
to  stop  the  flow  of  gas.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  bury  it  as  deeply  as  would 
be  the  case  with  water  pipes.  An  open 
pipe  known  to  carry  gas,  especially  in  a 
region  where  gas  is  not  common,  will  be 
a  temptation  to  the  curious,  boys  and 
perhaps  others,  and  vehicles  might  dam¬ 
age  the  pipe  by  passing  over  it. 

Nothing  will  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
the  gas  except  moisture  as  above  stated. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  pump  gas  if  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  itself  is  not  sufficient. 
Sometimes  water  is  pumped  from  the  well 
itself  when  it  interferes  with  the  flow  of 
gas.  Black  pipe  will  be  satisfactory. 

If  your  pipe  must  pass  over  the  land  of 
another  you  will  have  to  get  his  consent 
to  lay  the  pipe.  It  will  be  best  to  have 
this  in  writing  and  in  proper  legal  form. 
As  a  private  individual  you  will  not  be 
able  to  force  a  right  of  way  if  your  neigh¬ 
bor  objects.  C.  S.  M. 


Reservation  of  Oil  Rights 

I  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  can¬ 
not  get  the  oil  right.  There  is  an  oil  re¬ 
serve  on  this  land  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  The  owner  will  not  lease  or 
sell  the  oil  right.  Has  the  owner  right 
to  the  oil  right  in  this  State?  Would  it 
be  wise  for  me  to  lease  this  land  for  drill¬ 
ing  for  oil?  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  the  limited  facts  contained  in 
your  inquiry  we  judge  that  when  you  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  the  vendor  reserved  the 
oil  rights,  and  that  you  took  title  subject 
to  those  rights.  That  is  frequently  done 
in  mining  countries.  Often  all  mining 
rights  are  reserved.  If  you  accepted  your 
title  with  these  reservations  you  have  no 
right  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  oil 
rights.  N.  T. 


Access  to  Wood  Lot 

How  can  I  get  a  road  to  my  woodlot? 
It  is  located  right  on  top  of  a  hill.  There 
are  two  roads  to  it  across  another's 
property,  but  there  is  no  legal  road.  This 
place  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  going  there  at  once  to 
build  a  house  and  other  buildings.  At 
present  there  are  no  buildings;  it  is  a 
woodlot.  Can  the  people  who  own  the 
other  land  shut  us  out  so  I  could  not  get 
through?  w.  A. 

Ohio. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  purchase  of  the 
lot  in  question  as  to  your  right  to  a  road 
to  the  same.  If  you  purchased  it  know¬ 
ing  there  was  no  entrance  and  the  one 
selling  it  to  you  did  not  own  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  leading  to  a  road,  it  may  be  difficult 
for  you  to  get  a  road  to  your  lot.  If  the 
one  you  bought  the  property  from  owns 
land  adjoining  running  to 'a  highway  you 
may  have  what  is  known  as  “a  road  of 
necessity;”  that  is,  a  right  of  way  across 
his  lands  to  the  highway.  Probably  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  buying  a  strip  of 
land  from  the  adjoining  owner  if  you 
have  no  way  of  necessity.  N.  t. 


The  Accused  :  “I  was  not  going  40 
miles  an  hours — not  20 — not  even  10 — 
in  fact,  when  the  officer  came  up  I  was 
almost  at  a  standstill.”  The  Judge:  “I 
must  stop  this  or  you  will  be  backing  into 
something.  Forty  shillings.” — Tatler. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills 
to  Figure! 


And  get  the 
benefit  of  these 
low  September 
Prices  on  any 
building  job! 


Reductions  for 
30  days  only! 


Timed  for  September, 
So  You  Can  Do  Your  Fall 
Building  Early! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan-Cut  Home  No.  623 — 5  Rooms  and  Bath.  Write  for  September  Discount  Price, 

You  can  make  amazing  savings  during  September  (in  addition  to  usual  Plan-Cut 
savings)  by  buying  at  this  great  Discount  Sale!  Every  home,  every  barn,  every 
building  has  been  specially  priced  for  this  great  event!  We  have  been  preparing 
for  it  for  months.  Our  merchandise  managers  have  some  astounding  bargains 
to  offer  you.  Tell  us  the  home  or  building  you  are  interested  in  and  write  for  the 
Special  Discount  Price  today! 


Send  for  Free  Books  NOW! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan-Cut  Barn  N o.  402 — 20  different 
sizes.  Write  for  September  Discount  Price. 


Book  of  100  Home 
Plans 

Photos,  floor  -  plans,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Plan-Cut 
homes.  3  to  10  rooms;  §750 
to  $3000. 

Building  Material  Catalog 

Everything  for  building  at  wholesale  prices 


Book  of  Plan-Cut  Baras 

Shows  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  bams— feed,  stock,  gen¬ 
eral,  hay,  hog  and  poultry 
houses,  granaries,  corn- 
cribs. 


Gordon-VanTine 

I 


( Established  I860) 

PLAN-CUT  Homes 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan-Cut  Poultry  House  No.  459 — 20 
different  sizes.  Write  for  September  Discount  Price. 


Special  Bargains  in 
Building  Material  During 
This  Sale! 

Astounding  September  discounts  on  roof¬ 
ing,  doors,  windows,  shingles,  glass,  paints, 
varnish,  furnaces,  bathroom  supplies,  oak 
flooring  and  scores  of  other  items.  Fix  up 
for  cold  weather  at  big  savings. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

1G©7  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

■  I  expect  to  build  a . 

|  Send  me  books  and  September  Discount  Prices. 

JName . 


ON  ALL  HOUSES,  BARNS 
AND  BUILDINGS! 


I  Address . 


Down  here 
in  Salem 

DOWN  here  in  Salem  for 
forty-seven  years  we  have 
thought  pumps,  dreamed  pumps, 
built  pumps,  tested  pumps,  used 
pumps  and  lived  pumps.  On 
pumps  and  pumps  only  we 
center  our  whole  attention.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  Deming 
Pumps  have  won  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  complete 
dependability? 

You  can  depend  on  Deming. 


Deming  Marvel 
Water  Systems  are 
made  to  meet  your 
requirements  of 
•  volume  and  price. 


PS 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
Salem,  Ohio 


. . . — 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  ColHngwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
:  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Market 


News  and 


ices 


New  York  Produce  Market 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  onion  market  was  dull.  Trading 
was  quiet  and  the  light  receipts  were 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  trade  needs 
with  prices  of  best  yellow  stock  around 
$2  per  100-lb.  sack.  The  onion  production 
is  expected  to  be  much  heavier  this  Fall 
than  a  year  ago,  the  trend  of  increased 
production  during  the  past  few  years  be¬ 
ing  largely  in  the  Middle  Western  and 
Pacific  Coast  States.  Long  Island  is 
shipping  and  trucking  potatoes  rather 
heavily  to  New  York.  New  Jersey  is 
also  supplying  the  local  market  with  some 
very  fine  potatoes  but  trading  has  been 
rather  slow.  The  sweet  potato  season 
has  opened  up  in  Maryland  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  price  trends  have  been  downward 
under  the  more  liberal  offerings.  String 
beans  have  fluctuated  from  day  to  day  but 
good  green  stock  has  been  selling  general¬ 
ly  2  to  $2.50  a  bushel  basket  with  some 
wax  going  up  to  $3.50  a  bushel.  Poor 
stock  was  practically  worthless.  Toma¬ 
toes  have  now  reached  the  lowest  prices 
received  so  far  this  season.  New  Jersey 
20-quart  crates  selling  50c  to  $1.25  while 
Maryland  fancy’s  packed  in  six-basket 
carriers  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Let¬ 
tuce  offerings  have  been  heavy,  amount¬ 
ing  to  around  290  cars  a  week  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  New  York  State  supply¬ 
ing  over  220  carloads  and  the  _  rest  is 
coming  from  the  Far  West.  Prices  are 
very  low,  York  State  stock  averaging 
considerably  under  a  dollar  a  crate  of 
two  dozen  heads.  Offerings  of  peaches 
were  not  particularly  large,  only  160  cars 
for  the  week,  but  the  attractive  prices  for 
large  yellow  freestone  peaches  has 
brought  shipments  from  California,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Colorado  as  well  as  from  Eastern 
Coast  States.  The  market  has  been  a 
little  slow,  especially  on  non-freestone 
varieties  and  small  stock.  Hales  and  El- 
bertas  had  fair  movement  with  Delaware 
Hales  bringing  $3.50  to  $3.75  a  bushel 
for  large  size  peaches.  Blackberries  are 
about  done.  A  fair  supply  of  blueberries 
and  huckleberries  were  received  mostly 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Nova  Scotia,  but 
the  market  eased  off  a  little.  The  apple 
market  has  been  very  dull  _  excepting  for 
large  red  varieties.  Supplies  from  New 
York  State  are  gradually  increasing  and 
California  is  shipping  mostly  Graven- 
steins,  24  carloads  being  received  during 
the  week.  Nearby  crabapples  are  little 
wanted  as  yet. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  continues  its  upward 
trend  and  prices  on  nearby  stock  have 
advanced  quite  a  bit  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Receipts  of  nearby  have  been 
light,  the  proportion  of  fancy  stock  has 
been  small  and  within  a  week  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  3c  a  dozen  on  high  quality 
stock.  Medium  sized  stock  shared  in  the 
improvement  but  low  grade  eggs  were 
quiet  and  price  changes  small.  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  also  advanced  sharply  due  to 
a  supply  short  of  trade  demands.  The 
market  on  mid-western  and  southern  eggs 
showed  some  improvement  in  prices  but 
the  free  use  of  storage  stock  prevented 
the  gains  made  by  nearby  and  Pacific 
Coast  States,  in  fact  before  the  week  was 
out  some  accumulations  of  fresh  gathered 
eggs  were  reported  and  the  higher  prices 
were  held  with  difficulty.  There  was  mod¬ 
erate  trading  in  storage  stocks  in  the  open 
market  but  most  of  the  offerings  were 
from  dealers’  own  holdings.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  are  considerably  ahead 
of  last  year’s  stocks  on  hand,  over  4,- 
464. 800  cases  being  in  storage  in  Aew 
York  compared  with  3,700,000  cases  a 
year  ago.  The  excess  over  last  year  of  a 
total  of  26  cities  accordixxg  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  50U,- 
000  cases  at  the  present  time. 

With  heavy  supplies,  a  carry  over  from 
the  week  previous  and  prospect  of  carlot 
arrivals  being  liberal  for  several  days, 
the  live  poultry  market  opened  the  week 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  Values 
were  forced  downward  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  these  conditions.  Ihe  low¬ 
er  prices  and  cooler  weather  later  m  the 
week  promoted  a  wider  outlet  and  prices 
on  fowl  gradually  worked  upward.  About 
one-half  the  live  poultry  receipts  via 
freight  have  been  broilers  and  the  demand 
continues  to  be  for  the  larger  sizes.  Ihe 
market  on  broilers  has  been  firm  with 
prices  advancing  a  little  during  the  week 
Leghorn  broilers  were  in  good  demand 
at  all  times.  Roosters  were  rather 
scarce  and  wanted.  Receipts  of  express 
poultry  were  lighter  than  usual  and  broil¬ 
ers  &>id  very  well  and  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  the  fowl.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  was  weak  with  prices  declin¬ 
ing  on  chickens.  Fresh  killed  fowl  held 
about  steady  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  when  they,  too,  eased  off  from  1  to 
2c  a  lb.  •  Since  the  season  opened  early 
in  August  nearly  5,000  cases  of  turkeys 
have  been  received  from  Argentine.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  have 
been  reduced  so  that  they  are  about  1,- 
700.000  lbs.  less  in  New  York  than  a 
year  ago  but  official  reports  covering  — 0 
cities  showed  31,817,500  lbs  on  hand  on 
August  22  as  against  29,(99,000  lbs.  a 
years  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  has  been  moving  well 
but  the  increasing  receipts  by  rail  and 


boat,  caused  prices  to  drop  about  a  $1  a 
ton  on  best  Timothy  hay.  Poor  grade 
hay  had  slow  outlet,  especially  that  offer¬ 
ed  in  small  bales.  Rye  straw  was  easier 
also  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  those 
for  Timothy  hay.  No.  1  Alfalfa  is  quoted 
around  $35  a  ton  but  No.  2  and  3  sells 
around  $20  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

are  showing  strength.  Apple  sup¬ 
plies  are  increasing  and  supplies  of 
peaches  are  liberal,  with  prices  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  46  to  47c;  tubs, 
41  to  45c ;  dairy,  38  to  43c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
daisies,  new,  25  to  26c;  flats,  new,  26  to 
27c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  limburger,  29 
to  30c ;  block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  strong¬ 
er;  hennery,  37  to  42c;  mixed,  34  to 
35c ;  State,  western  candled,  30  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  ;  fowls,  24  to  30c ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  chickens,  30  to 
37c;  ducks,  28  to  29c;  capons,  40  to  46c. 
Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  19  to  26c; 
chickens,  20  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Duchess,  Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Red  Astraclian,  $1.75  to  $2;  Maiden 
Blush,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Gravenstein,  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  firmer ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  150-lb.  sack, 
$3.75  to  $4 ;  sweets,  Ga.,  bbl.,  $3  to 
$7.50 ;  Va.,  $6.50  to.  $7.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  honeydews,  box, 
$2  to  $2.50;  grapes,  Cal.  Malagas,  24-qt. 
box,  $2_to  $2.25 ;  Thornp.  seedless,  $1.65 
to  $2.25 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c ; 
peaches,  Ill.  Elbertas,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
plums,  4-qt.  bskt,  20  to  30c ;  watermelons, 
each,  20  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong  ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $6.75  to 
$7 ;  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow, 
white  kidney,  $9  to  $10.  Onions,  slow ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.35 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  green,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  celery,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
corn,  doz.,  20  to  35c ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3.75 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
lettuce,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  50c ;  peas,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  red,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt,  35 
to  40c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  .to  $1.75 ; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$19  to  $20:  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31.50;  standai’d 
middlings,  $40 ;  red-dog,  $50 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39 ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy,  $43 ;  gluten, 
$42.50 ;  oatfeed,  $14.25.  c.  h.  b. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Native  Astrachans,  $1  to  $3 
box ;  Transparents,  $1.25  to  $2.50  box ; 
Duchess,  $1.25  to  $2.50  box ;  Graven- 
steins,  $1  to  $1.75  box ;  Williams,  75c 
to  $2.50  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots.  New 
York  and  Michigan  choice  pea  beans, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to 
$6.50 ;  California,  small  white,  $9.25  to 
$9.50 ;  Yellow  Eye,  choice,  $12.50  to  $13 ; 
fair  to  good,  $11  to  $12 ;  red  kidney, 
best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.85  to 
$7.25 ;  California  Lima  beans,  $7.25  to 
$7.50 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25 ; 
Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to 
$6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  43  to  43%c ;  firsts, 
3914  to  4214c ;  seconds,  3714  to  39c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fi’esh  extras,  26  to 
2614  c;  firsts,  24  %  to  2514  c;  Young 
American,  2514  to  2614c;  held  extras,  28 
to  29c ;  firsts,  25  to  26c. 

Corn. — All  rail,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.32  to 
$1.34 ;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.31  to  $1.32 ;  lake 
and  rail,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.30  to  $1.32 ;  No. 
3  yellow,  $1.29  to  $1.31. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
51  to  53c ;  mixed  colors,  48  to  50c ;  white 
extras,  44  to  46c;  eastern  extras,  43  to 
44c ;  western  extras,  35  to  36c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  32  to  34c ;  firsts,  29  to  31c ; 
seconds,  26  to  28c. 

Floui\ — Per  196  lbs.  in  98-lb.  sacks, 
Spring  patents,  special,  $9  to  $9.15 ; 
Spring  patents,  standard,  $7.85  to  $8.90 ; 
Spring  first  clears,  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  hard 
Winter  patents,  $7.50  to  $8.10 ;  soft 
Winter  patents,  $7.40  to  $8.10 ;  soft  Win- 
ter  straights,  $6.85  to  $7.40;  soft  Winter 
clears,  $6.65  to  $6.90 ;  l-ye  flour,  white 
patents,  new,  $5.70  to  $6;  standard  vpa- 
tents,  new.  $5.50  to  $5.80 ;  dark  rye,  new, 
$5.15  to  $5.30 ;  rye  meal,  new,  $4.90  to 
$5.05. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  jumbo,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.50 ;  standards,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  flats. 
75c  to  $1.50 ;  Carolina,  standa rds,  $1.50 
to  $3.50;  Hearts  of  Gold,  $1  to  $1.10: 
Cassabas,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Honeydews,  $1.25 
to  $2.50 ;  lemons,  $4.90  to  $8.60  crate ; 


oranges,  California,  $3  to  $10.30 ;  grape¬ 
fruit,  $2.30  to  $3.90  half  crate ;  peaches, 
$2.25 ;  California,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box ; 
pears,  Clapps  favorites,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
blackberries,  15  to  20c ;  blueberries,  15 
to  20c;  l-aspberries,  18  to  27c;  pineap¬ 
ples,  $4  to  $6.50  crate ;  watermelons,  40 
to  75c  each. 

Fresh  Meats. — Beef,  good  to  choice,  20 
to  21c ;  fair  to  good,  17  to  19c ;  cows,  13 
to  16c ;  lambs,  Spring,  24  to  28c ;  year¬ 
lings,  15  to  20c ;  mutton,  11  to  15c ;  veals, 
fancy,  eastern,  23  to  24c ;  good  to  fancy, 
19  to  22c ;  fair  to  good,  17  to  18c ;  ordi¬ 
nary,  14  to  16c ;  western,  15  to  20c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $25  to  $26  ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $22 
to  $23.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $19; 
eastern,  $18  to  $18.50 ;  shippixxg,  $12  to 
$13 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23 ;  poor 
aixd  damaged,  $12  to  $13 ;  oat  straw,  $16 
to  $17.50 ;  rye  straw,  new,  $28  to  $28.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $35.50  to  $36.50 ;  middlings, 
$44.50  to  $49.50 ;  mixed  feed,  $41  to  $46 ; 
red-dog,  $55  to  $56 ;  gluten  feed,  $39.25 
Sent.,  $39.50  Oct. ;  gluten  meal,  $50 
Sept,  and  Oct. :  hominy  feed,  $46.50 ; 
stock  feed,  $44.25 ;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$17.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $40.75  to 
$46.50;  linseed  meal,  $51.50  to  $52.50. 

Oats. — All  rail  regular,  38-40  lbs.,  64 
to  67c;  regular,  36-38  lbs.,  62  to  65c; 
l'egular,  34-36  lbs.,  60  to  62c ;  lake  and 
rail,  regular,  36-38  lbs.,  60  to  63c. 

Onions. — Connecticut  Valley,  Jap.  sets, 
$1.85  to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  sack ;  nearbys, 
85c  to  $1.10  box. 

Potatoes. — New,  $3.50  to  $3.75  bbl; 
native,  75c  to  $1  box ;  sweet  potatoes, 
fancy  choice,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  No.  2,  $3 
to  $4  bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
28  to  30c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers, 
28  to  34c ;  roasting  chickens,  35  to  40c ; 
western  box  packed  fowl,  fancy,  28  to 
30c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  bi'oilers,  30  to 
35c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  23  to  24c ; 
broilers,  fancy,  25  to  26c;  small,  20  to 
23c ;  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leghorn  fowl, 
22  to  23c. 

Provisions.  —  Backs  and  short  cuts, 
heavy,  $35  bbl ;  medium,  $29  to  $33 ;  long 
cuts,  $37.50 ;  lean  ends,  $43.50 ;  bean 
pork,  $25 ;  loose  salt  pork,  15e  lb. ;  fresh 
ribs,  31  %  to  32%c;  shoulders,  smoked, 
15  to  20c;  corned,  14  to  16%c;  fresh, 
16%  to  20c;  hams,  cooked.  38%  to  41%c; 
regular,  22  to  26%c;  skinned,  23%  to 
26c ;  briskets,  19c ;  bacon,  23  to  33c ; 
fresh  sausage,  22  to  33%c ;  bag  sausage, 
23c  pressed  cooked  meats,  24%  to  28%c ; 
pork  trimmings,  16  to  21c ;  raw  leaf, 
15%c;  rendered,  17%c;  pure  lard,  14%c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  gi’een  and  wax,  $2 
to  $3.50;  shell,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  beets, 
beh,  40_to  60c;  cut-offs,  50  to  85c;  cab¬ 
bage,  75c  to  $1  box ;  carrots,  25  to  75c 
box;  celery,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  corn,  white, 
$1  to  $1.25  box ;  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
box ;  cucumbers,  25c  to  $2  box ;  lettuce, 
15  to  50c ;  Iceberg,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crate ; 
peas,  J2.25  to  $3.50  bag ;  peppers,  85c 
to  $2.50  box  ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1.10  box ; 
squash,  Summer,  25  to  75c  box ;  toma¬ 
toes,  outdoor,  $1  to  $1.50  half  box. 

Wool. — Ohio,  %  blood,  48s  and  50s 
are  selling  around  44c ;  %  blood,  56s,  44 
to  45c ;  Michigan  %  blood,  43c ;  % 

blood,  42c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  25,  1927. 

MILK 

August  22,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers,  August  22-31, 
Class  1,  $3.22. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.43%  @$0.44 

Exti-a,  92  score  .... 

.43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .39 

@ 

•42% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37%® 

.38% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .36 

® 

.37 

Ladles  . 

.  .34 

® 

•37% 

Packing  stock  . 

•  -31%@ 

.33 

Centi*alized  . 

.  .39 

@ 

.41 

Renovated  . 

@ 

•38% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .4o 

@ 

•45% 

Extra  . 

.44% 

Firsts  . 

.  .40 

® 

•43% 

Seconds  . 

.  .38 

@ 

.39% 

CHEESE— STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .... 

.$0.27%  @$0.28% 

Average  run  . 

.  .25 

@ 

•26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

.  .25 

® 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white 

.  .  $.4S 

®$0.51 

Average  extras  .  . . 

.  .45 

® 

.47 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .39 

® 

.43 

Fii-sts  . 

.  .33 

® 

.37 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

.  .36 

.46% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Neai’by  . 

.  .44 

® 

.45 

Gathei-ed,  best  . 

.  .35 

® 

.36% 

Common  to  good  .... 

22 

@ 

.30 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . 

.  .33 

® 

.34 

Fancy  . 

.  .30%® 

.32 

Good  to  prime  .... 

.  .28 

® 

.30 

Under  grades . 

.  .25 

@ 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Bx-oilers  .... 
Roosters  .  .  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.20@$0.27 
.23  @  .29 

.17 

•18@  .25 

.10®  .15 

.22  @  .23 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb.  .  .  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . . 

Tui’keys,  Spring  . 

Old  stock  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . . 


.$0.34  @$0.37 

.  .22® 

.30 

.  .14® 

.19 

.  .18® 

.30 

.  .18® 

.24 

.  .50  @ 

.60 

.  .30  @ 

.40 

.45  @ 

.60 

.  2.50  @ 

3.00 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  . 


$11. 00  @12.75 
.  6.50@  7.25 
.  4.00@  5.25 
.  .15.00@17.00 
.  8.50@12.50 
. .  5.50@  6.50 
•  12.00@14.75 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.25@$0.26 

Good  to  prime . 19®  .22 

Culls  . 14@  .RJ 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50(d)  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  4.50 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size _  1.25 @  2.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00®  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00@14.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00 @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00®  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50®  2.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .50 

Okra,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  1.25  @  2.00 

Canastota,  yellow,  100  lbs.  1.90®  2.05 

Mass.,  yellow,  100  lbs .  1.85®  2.15 

Jersey,  white,  bu . 1.25  @  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50®  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75 @  3.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50®  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25®  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 50®  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  3.50 

Sweet  coni,  100  .  2.00@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier . 75®  1.75 

20-qt.  crate . 75@  1.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Watennelons,  car  .  175 @  390 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.00®  2.50 

Peaches,  Va.,  crate  . .  .  1.25@  3.00 

Bu.  bskt . 1.50  @  3.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.50®  2.75 

Jersey,  crate . 75@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt . 50®  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 08®  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .32 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.50@$3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  1.50®  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00®  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2 . . 21 .00® 22.00 

No.  3  . 17.00® 20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.55% 

No.  1  dai-k,  Spring  .  1.64% 

Cox-n,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.29% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56% 

Rye  .  1.12% 

Barley  . 86 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Cei-tified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50®  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered . 35  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45®  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40®  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 03®  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05®  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10®  .12 

Peaches,  doz . 20®  .40 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10®  .20 

Lettuce,  head  • . 05®  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10®  .15 

Blackberries,  qt . 15®  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30 @  .60 


Two  farmers  met  in  town  a  few  days 
after  a  cyclone  hit  the  countryside.  “Yes, 
it  did  quite  a  bit  of  damage  out  our 
way,’’  said  one,  reflectively.  “By  the 
way,  Hank,  was  that  new  barn  of  yours 
injured  any?”  The  other  shifted  his  wad 
of  chewing  tobacco.  “I  can’t  say  right¬ 
ly,”  he  answered,  slowly.  “I  ain’t  found 
it  yet.”' — The  Outlook. 
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Value  of  Western  Farms 

On  page  972  there  was  a  brilliant  com¬ 
munication  signed  E.  A.  L.,  which  was 
rather  amusing  to  western  farmers.  He 
speaks  of  the  condescending  spirit  of 
the  western  farmer  in  regard  to  “going- 
back  East”  to  take  a  farm.  If  one  of 
the  many  real  farmers  of  the  West  con¬ 
descends  to  settle  on  one  of  the  worn- 
out  farms  of  the  East  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  might  find  that  the  western  farmers 
had  a  few  ideas  at  least  about  farming 
and  making  it  pay. 

E.  A.  L.  seems  to  think  that  .$40,000 
for  a  200-acre  farm  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  westerner.  I  would  like  to 
enlighten  our  sarcastic  friend  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  average  western  farm¬ 
er.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  farms 
to  be  sold  at  $200  and  $250  per  acre, 
and  not  sold  to  eastern  parties  either, 
Not  long  since  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
near  the  little  village  of  St.  Ansgar,  a 
40-acre  tract  of  bare  land,  with  no  build¬ 
ings,  was  sold  for  $1,000  per  acre,  and 
not  near  an  industrial  center  either.  A 
western  man  bought  it. 

As  for  Vermont  raising  200  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  I  happen  to  know  that 
your  bushels  of  corn  are  baskets  of  corn 
on  the  ears,  while  ours  here  in  Iowa  are 
56-lb.  of  shelled  corn  for  a  bushel.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  some  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  farming  propositions,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  condescending  on 
the  part  of  New  England  to  let  a  good 
western  farmer  settle  on  some  of  those 
eastern  farms  if  he  so  desired.  M.  E.  Y. 


Declining  Roadside  Stands 

Regarding  roadside  stands,  page  1104, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  other  dealers 
have  combined  to  exert  pressure  on  cus¬ 
tomers — it  cannot  be  done.  People  will 
always  go  where  they  can  buy  the  best 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  in  a  conven¬ 
ient  manner.  In  our  district  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  roadside  stands  have  been  overdone, 
and  too  often  they  have  been  an  untidy 
nuisance.  One  locality  is  simply  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  ramshackle  stands,  and  the 
road  has  lost  any  pretense  to  scenic 
beauty  because  of  the  ugly  structures 
along  the  way.  Many  people  have  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  farm  produce  is 
usually  higher  than  at  the  grocer's,  and 
the  grocer  delivers  to  them ;  they  think 
the  things  bought  in  town  are  just  as 
good,  and  less  trouble.  The  farmer  for¬ 
gets  that  these  people  relieve  him  of 
transportation  and  commission,  and 
wants  the  highest  retail  price. 

I  was  told  recently  that  one  village 
now  charges  a  very  high  license  for 
roadside  stands,  and  only  has  two  left — 
previously  it  was  full  of  them.  It  was 
not  grocers,  etc.,  who  caused  this,  but 
property  owners.  They  said  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  town  was  seriously  injured 
by  ugly  stands — they  are  proud  of  their 
neatness  and  the  well-kept  property,  and 
the  stands  made  it  all  look  like  a  cheap 
amusement  park,  were  untidy,  and  often 
drew  undesirable  people.  I  have  heard, 
confidentially,  that  some  local  stands 
were  merely  a  blind  for  bootleggers. 

I.  R. 


Domestic  or  Imported 
Clover  Seed 

Last  Spring  we  had  a  discussion  of  this 
clover  seed  question.  It  was  held  by  cer¬ 
tain  interests  that  all  foreign  or  imported 
seed  was  inferior,  and  that  farmers  should 
always  give  the  preference  to  American 
grown  seed.  We  were  able  to  show  that 
different  strains  of  American  seed  may 
vary  greatly  in  value — just  the  same  as 
European  seed.  Unquestionably  some  im¬ 
ported  seed  is  well  worth  using,  while 
seed  from  other  localities  may  be  without 
value.  This  year  further  tests  are  being- 
made.  The  first  report  comes  from  Ohio, 
and  is  as  follows : 


Although  some  Red  clover  seed  of  for¬ 
eign  origin  produced  as  much  hay  at  the 
first  cutting  as  domestic  seed,  the  recovery 
after  cutting  was  poor.  The  second 
growth  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Tennessee  seed  is  now  large  and  vigorous, 
showing  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  a  good  second  cutting  for 
hay  or  for  seed.  The  second  crop  of 
strains  from  France,  Hungary  and  Rou- 
mania  is  short,  extremely  yellow,  with  the 
tops  of  the  leaves  dying  and  practically 
no  bloom  showing. 

The  Italian,  which  gave  only  dob  lbs. 
of  hay  per  acre  at  the  first  cutting,  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  The  only  for¬ 
eign  Red  clover  that  has  made  a  good  re¬ 
covery  is  that  from  Poland.  The  Polish 
clover,  however,  produced  only  1.3  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  as  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1.9  tons  for  the  domestic  strains. 

Seed  from  Oregon  produced  2.4  tons 
of  hay  this  year  and  1.3  tons  last  year. 
Oregon  clover  is  not  as  Winter  hardy  as 
clover  from  local  grown  seed.  It  winter- 
killed  badly  in  1925-26,  but  was  not  in¬ 
jured  much  by  the  Winter  of  1926-27, 
which  was  not  severe  on  clover  at 
Wooster. 

The  Tennessee  strain  produced  almost 
one  ton  of  hay  this  year  and  1.8  tons  last 
year.  The  difference  was  due  to  an- 
tliracnose  disease  this  year.  The  strain  is 
resistant  to  one  form  (Colletotriclium) 
of  the  disease  found  in  Tennessee  but  is 
susceptible  to  the  form  (Gloeosporium) 
found  in  Ohio. 


BEAUTY  that 


surpasses  all  tradition 


Buick  for  1928  is  Beauty  for  1928 — 
a  de  luxe  presentation  of  new  motor 
car  styles  by  the  world’s  foremost 
designers.  Here  is  what  Fashion 
decrees: 

Graceful  Bodies  by  Fisher,  swung 
smartly  low,  without  any  loss  of  head- 
room  or  road-clearance  and  without 
resorting  to  smaller  wheels  .  .  .  plus 
color  harmonies,  inside  and  out,  en¬ 


dowing  closed  car  interiors  with  the 
beauty  of  exquisite  drawing  rooms — 
and  crowning  all,  a  refreshing  air  of 
youthfulness. 

Even  brief  inspection  of  the  Buick 
line  assures  you  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  delay  purchase  of  your  new 
car.  Buick  for  1928  is  Beauty  for  1928 
— and  performance,  luxury  and  value 
for  1928  as  well. 


BUICK  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshaua,  Out. 


50  NEW  Features! 


“There’s  a  Witte  Engine 
for  every  farm  job” 

V  1 VS  h.p.  to  30  h.p.  engines  S. 
Pumping  Outfits— 3-in  1  Saw 
Rig,  Log  and  Tree 


Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime  I 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itaelfl  Run3  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve-  in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  60  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1  >2  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-I  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 

Witte  Engine  Works, 

1  896  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For 

Big  New  Booh  FREE 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable, 
forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
It  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


"bitcher-Ter racer  -  Grader 

steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
,ped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiltnr  or  Irri- 
fon.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
races.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
ses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
IAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sals.  Sena 
-  free  book  and  special  low  price, 
rensboro  Pitcher &GraderCo.(j 
:.  -  Box  1034 
tensboro. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  V. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 
Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed,  oa  Request 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  tried  to  tell  how,  in  Northern 
Colorado,  the  sugar  beet  has  come  to 
sweeten  life  for  the  farmer  and  permit 
the  section  to  salt  down  a  goodly  com¬ 
petence.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  all  history  is  to  follow  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  crops  or  methods  in 
any  community  and  see  how  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  been  changed  or  de¬ 
moralized  by  changes  in  crops  or  diet. 
There  is  an  old  New  England  expression 
which  I  have  always  remembered.  One 
day  there  was  an  errand  to  do  in  a 
pouring  rain.  The  cow  rvas  obstinate. 
She  had  retreated  far  back  into  the 
swamp  pasture,  and  all  the  calling  of 
“co-boss”  could  not  start  her  home.  So 
I  was  sent  in  after  her  barefooted  and 
bare-headed,  wearing  my  oldest  pair  of 
pants  and  an  old  “spencer”  which  some¬ 
one  had  given  me. 

What  in  the  world  is  a  “spencer?” 

You  will  find  it  in  the  dictionary.  It’s 
a  short  coat  or  jacket  without  any  “tails,” 
more  or  less  like  a  shirtwaist  made  of 
heavy  material.  I  have  also  heard  it 
called  a  “seymour.” 

We  had  a  guest  from  Boston  that  day, 
and  she  did  not  like  to  see  this  little  boy 
out  in  the  pouring  rain  starting  off  alone 
into  the  dark  blueberry  shadows.  Her 
own  boy,  about  my  age,  would  hardly  dare 
cross  the  yard  alone  at  night.  So  our 
soft-hearted  friend  put  in  a  mild  protest. 
To  her  that  obstinate  old  cow  might  be 
some  savage  animal  waiting  in  the 
shadows  to  kill  a  boy.  We  actually  had 
a  city  man  once  who  saw  our  cow  tied 
in  the  stanchion  and  asked  my  uncle : 

“Will  it  bite?” 

So  this  woman  saw  me  start  out  into 
the  rain,  and  asked : 

“Won’t  he  get  cold  and  die?” 

My  aunt  quickly  reassured  her  with 
the  common  Yankee  remark : 

“He  ain't  sugar  nor  salt!  We  toughen 
him  for  his  own  good.  We  dress  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  needs.  Those  pants  have 
been  cut  down  three  times  before  we 
fitted  them  to  him.  As  for  that  spencer, 
we  got  that  at  a  rummage  sale,  and  it 
will  wash.  Remember  though  that  he 
ain't  sugar  nor  salt !  He  won't  melt.” 

And  I  trudged  off  into  the  swamp.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  cow  came  half  way  to  meet  me. 
But  “sugar  nor  salt !”  I  have  often 
thought  of  that.  It  was  true  that  many 
Yankee  boys  of  my  time  had  very  little 
sugar  in  their  lives.  We  were  told  that 
whenever  we  had  any  great  desire  for  a 
good  time  or  a  pleasant  life  it  was  a  sin 
to  indulge  in  it.  Once  in  a  while  the 
hired  men  would  take  a  day  off  or  out  of 
their  drab  lives  and  go  to  Boston  for  a 
“good  time.”  Not  knowing  what  such 
a  thing  was  they  usually  got  drunk  as 
soon  as  they  could,  and  came  back  with 
their  money  gone,  and  with  a  loss  of 
about  all  the  morals  they  ever  had.  I  al¬ 
ways  felt,  even  then,  that  a  little  more 
sugar  in  their  lives  from  day  to  day 
would  have  sweetened  them.  And  salt ! 
We  lived  not  far  from  the  ocean,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  salt  for  all,  yet  the 
Yankees  were  always  miserly  in  its  use. 
Early  in  its  history  Plymouth  imported 
a  salt  maker  who  evaporated  sea  water 
and  made  a  salt  which  must  have  con¬ 
tained  potash,  iodine  and  no  one  knows 
what.  For  the  ocean  contains  all  the 
drainings  from  the  land,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  sea  salt  must  have  been  a  medicine. 
Folks  were  careful  of  it.  It  should  never 
be  placed  where  the  rain  could  wash  it 
away.  A  lazy  boy  was  “not  worth  his 
salt.”  A  smart  and  tough  boy  contained 
rock  salt  which  would  not  melt  at  some 
little  shower.  There  is  a  theory  among 
certain  scientists  that  the  nations  or  in¬ 
dividuals  who  use  most  salt  for  preserving 
their  food  are  likely  to  be  most  intelligent 
and  mos  likely  to  “salt  down”  their  earn¬ 
ings.  Doesn’t  look  like  it  when  you  com¬ 
pare  a  Cape  Cod  man,  raised  on  salt- 
fish,  with  a  southern  Negro  living  on  fat 
salt  meat. 

***** 

The  other  day  I  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  the  men  who  are  working 
on  a  job  across  the  way,  crowding  under 
a  shed  for  shelter.  There  was  just  a  gen¬ 
tle  rain  falling — nothing  like  what  we 
used  to  work  out  in,  but  these  big  work¬ 
men  seemed  more  afraid  of  water  than 
an  unwashed  tramp.  It  is  said  that 
these  men  are  paid  .$11  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  I  once  worked  for  a  farmer  for  $9 
a  month  and  averaged  more  than  13  hours 
a  day.  We  worked  rain  or  shine.  We 
were  “neither  sugar  nor  salt”  in  those 
days.  The  modern  workman  seems  to 
have  taken  great  chunks  of  salt  and 
sugar  into  his  system  during  the  past 
two  generations,  and  he  seems  desperate¬ 
ly  afraid  that  it  will  wash  out.  On  the 
whole  I  am  glad  the  old  folks  tried  to 
“toughen”  me — though  it  would  be  easy 
to  overdo  that  with  many  delicate  chil¬ 
dren.  If  I  was  ever  delicate  I  do  not 
remember  the  time.  Once  when  I  was  a 
boy  we  had  a  visitor  who  liked  to  make 
use  of  big  words,  which  he  seldom  under¬ 
stood.  One  day  he  lost  his  glasses  and 
we  all  hunted  an  hour  for  them.  Fin¬ 
ally  I  brushed  against  his  coat  and  felt 
them.  They  had  slipped  down  inside  the 
lining.  I  never  told  the  old  folks  where 
1  found  them,  and  this  pleased  the  gen¬ 
tleman  very  much.  At  the  table  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  observant  and  perspicuitous 
boy  who,  as  he  hoped,  would  find  life  so 


framed  and  exhorated  for  him  that  he 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  indelicacies 
of  existence !  You  cannot  get  me  now 
to  give  a  list  of  all  the  indelicacies  I  have 
enjoyed,  but  our  friend  meant  well.  I 
did  not  intend  to  write  this  long  essay 
when  I  started  on  the  sugar  beet  crop 
of  Northern  Colorado.  These  old  pioneers 
had  very  little  sugar  to  start  with.  Even 
the  hired  men  hesitated  to  buy  candy  for 
the  girls  in  these  early  days.  Those  old 
timers,  however,  were  salted  like  hams 
in  their  purpose  to  conquer  that  prairie 
or  die.  Wagons  used  to  drive  through 
that  section.  They  carried  solemn-eyed 
women  and  grim-faced  men,  and  children 
with  sugarless  lives.  And  on  the  wagon 
canvas  would  be  painted  “ Oregon  or 
Death  /”  And  then  Colorado  men  after  the 
vain  struggle  with  Populism  and  these 
eastern  “bloodsuckers”  who  took  the 
wheat,  finally  found  both  sugar  and  salt 
in  a  new  crop.  It  is  said  that  a  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Colorado  demanded  justice  for  his 
people  even  if  they  had  to  ride  in  blood 
up  to  the  horses’  bridles !  No  such  ride 
was  undertaken,  but  change  of  crops  and 
new  methods,  led  by  sugar  beets,  have  put 
both  sugar  and  salt  into  this  newer  gen¬ 
eration.  To  me  there  was  nothing  more 
interesting  than  to  compare  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  a  people  reasonably  prosperous 
and  with  town  banks  stuffed  with  money, 
with  that  of  50  years  ago,  when  grass¬ 
hoppers,  hailstorms,  defective  irrigation, 
“bloodsuckers”  and  empty  banks  stared 
them  in  the  face.  Sugar  and  salt !  You 
could  not  wash  them  out  of  the  old  pio¬ 
neers — now  they  fill  the  valley. 


On  the  train  from  Boulder  to  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  I  was  interested  in  a  group  of  under¬ 
sized  brown  men  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.  They  were  rather  solemn  men,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  rather  wide,  cruel 
mouths  with  cigarettes  attached  to  them 
about  like  their  fingers. 

“Who  are  they?”  I  asked  the  question 
of  a  man  who  looked  like  a  prosperous 
farmer. 

“Mexicans,”  he  answered.  “Come  to 
work  in  the  sugar  beets.  We  can’t  get 
along  without  them.  They  are  the  life 
of  the  crop.  That  grade  of  Mexican  is 
a  hybrid — Indian  and  Spanish.  The  Span¬ 
ish  is  pretty  well  worked  out.  Say,  you 
never  saw  a  nation  of  hybrids  that  ever 
got  anywhere?  And  yet  this  sugar  beet 
crop  depends  on  this  Mexican,  labor.” 

What  part  of  Mexico  do  they  come 
from  ? 

“That  I  do  not  know.  There  seem  to 
be  as  many  different  States  in  Mexico 
as  in  this  country.  I  suppose  these  come 
from  near  the  border’.  Very  likely  they 
are  the  more  adventurous  peons  who 
break  away  from  hard  home  conditions 
as  our  early  settlers  broke  away  from 
Europe.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for 
instance.  But  they  represent  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  sugar  business.” 

How  is  that? 

“There  is  a  certain  amount  of  weeding 
and  thinning  that  must  be  done  by  hand. 
You  will  see  these  brown  men  down  on 
their  knees  everywhere — weeding  with 
their  fingers.  The  American  won’t  get 
down  on  his  knees  if  he  can  help  it.  Of 
all  our  foreigners — that  is  people  who 
come  from  other  countries— -the  Mexican 
seems  the  only  one  who  has  little  or  no 
ambition  to  own  land  of  his  own.  This 
type  of  Mexican  has  been  brought  up,  for 
generations,  as  a  sort  of  serf  Under  the 
old  Mexican-  land  laws  it  has  been  next  to 
impossible  for  him  to  get  land.  The 
climate  has  made  him  lazy,  and  here  he  is 
weeding  sugar  beets  and  content  with  the 
job.” 

But  suppose  he  gets  more  ambition  or 
a  desire  to  own  land.  What  then? 

“He  isn’t  likely  to — but  his  children 
may.  With  most  foreigners  the  second 
or  third  generation  will  quit  hand  work 
on  the  land.  When  the  Mexicans  do  that 
sugar  beet  culture  will  move  to  some 
place  where  cheap  hand  labor  may  be 
found.  It  is  a  business  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  thrive  without  cheap 
labor  on  the  part  of  men,  women  or  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Mexican  who  pulls  weeds  with 
his  fingers  holds  the  key  to  the  situation 
• — and  doesn’t  know  it  yet !” 

More  than  40  years  ago  I  talked  with 
a  prominent  white  man  in  Mississippi. 
We  were  discussing  the  cotton  crop.  This 
man  told  me  that  the  success  of  the  crop 
depended  or  rested  on  “the  black  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  colored  laborer  who 
pulled  the  lint  from  the  plant.”  The 
money  from  northern  banks,  the  skill  and 
brains  of  the  southern  white  men,  meant 
much,  but  without  the  black  hand  of  the 
tenant  or  day  laborer  the  business  would 
fail  or  pass  to  regions  where  cheap  and 
unlimited  labor  can  be  found.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  sugar  beets  and  cotton 
must  depend  for  their  success  on  our 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  to  weed  and 
thin  or  to  pick.  It  is  possible  that  a 
successful  cotton  picker  may  be  perfected. 
Few  today  can  realize  what  changes  that 
will  make  in  cotton  planting.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  weeding  and  thin¬ 
ning  of  sugar  beets  will  ever  be  success¬ 
fully  done  by  machinery.  That  fact  will 
anchor  the  business  firmly  to  certain 
parts  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 
I  used  to  think  that  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey  or  perhaps  parts  of  Long 
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WE  PAY 


FREIGHT 


North  of  Mason 
Dixon  line’  and 
Rast  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River 
also  Iowa, 
Minnesota. 
Missouri  ^ 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 

You  can  get  all  ^materials  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
make  4  big  savings  on  your  home  !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to 
$1,500  actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Factory-cut  lumber 
saves  you  40%  labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial 
permanent  homes.  Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your 
station,  freight  paid.  Five  days  examination  on  your  own 
lot.  Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage” 


says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you  said 
1  have  advised  my  brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.”  “Believe  I 
saved  $500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson  of  Nebraska 
Mi-.  Davis  saved  “between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his  home.  Every  home 
owner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved  money. 

HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
HOMES-FULL  COLOR— WRITE 

f 


44  PLANS 

Your  home  is  here  ! 
Select  from  14  plans. 
Wonderful  4  to  7 
room  bungalows  at 
$379,  $498,  $675,  $765. 
etc.,  also  1%  and  2 
story  homes  at  $975, 
$1,042  and  $1,069. 
Send  coupon  for 
FREE  BOOK. 


Get  beautiful  big  book  'of  newest 
architectural  designs.  Contains  re¬ 
markable  values  from  $379  to  $1,295. 
All  highest  quality.  Prices  include 
all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  millwork, 
roofing,  windows  and  doors,  stairs, 
hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails,  com¬ 
plete  for  house  and  porch.  Plans, 
blue  prints  and  complete  working 
instructions  FREE.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Mississippi  River  and  North  of 
JIason-Dixon  line,  also  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri.  Write  or  send  coupon 
today — get  book  and  see  how  nation’s 
pioneer  ready  cut  home  manufac¬ 
turer  will  save  you  money. 


EASY  TIME 
PAYMENTS 

44  home  plans  describ¬ 
ed  in  Liberty  Book  of 
Homes  from 

$14  to  $45 

per  month 
Nowi  Asmallamonnt 
down  and  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments  like  rent 
—less  than  rent— will 
make  you  the  owner 
of  a  beautiful,  sub¬ 
stantial  home!  Liberty 
just  perfected  an  a- 
mazingly  thrifty  time 
payment  plan.  No  red 
tape — no  mortgage — 
no  high  financing 
charges.  Send  coupon 
below  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 


LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  309,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  new  Book  of  Homes. 
1  understand  that  this  puts  me  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  whatever. 


Name. 


I  Address. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO.  DEPT- 309  ! 

Incorporated  1896  BAY  CITY  iHICH.  I  city 


PROTECTION 

from  dust  and  chaff 

Your  lungs  may  be  seriously 
injured  from  the  dust  and  chaff 
of  threshing,  and  from  other' 
dusty  work.  Protect  them  with 
a  Dr.  Willson’s  Dust  and  Spray 
Mask!  Comfortable.  Protects 
you  also  from  poisons  used  in 
seed  treatment  and  soil  disin¬ 
fection — from  injurious  fruit 
sprays.  Useful  in  dusty  shop 
work.  Allows  free  breathing. 
Ask  to  see  one  at  your  near¬ 
est  hardware,  drug  or  general 
store.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
to  Willson  Goggles,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

DR.  WILLSON’S 
DUST  AND 
SPRAY  MASK 

( Formerly  Bustite  Respirator  No.  2) 


W-v  Iffy  W  W  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
»  m  mm  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
A \A  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
■  . —  vetter.  Process  Mtg.  Co.,  Salintt,  Kans. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Yes,  early  vegetables  do  bring  higher 
prices  when  grown  under  KING  Hot  Bed 
Sash  made  of  everlasting  California  Red¬ 
wood.  Joints  are  blind  mortised  and  ten¬ 
oned.  A  3/8n  galvanized  steel  rod  thru  the 
center  reinforces  the  sash. 

PRICES : 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24 . $1.90  each 

25  to  100 .  1.87  each 

Over  100 .  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50 . $6.20  each 

Over  50 .  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Special  Vegetable  House 

You  can  make  real  profit  on  early  vegetables 
with  our  special  vegetable  house.  It  is  11  ft. 
wide  and  comes  in  the  following  lengths — 30  ft., 
40  ft.  and  50  ft.  The  prices  are  $198,  $248  and  $292 
respectively,  F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda.  Write 
us  for  complete  information  and  plans. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Send  your  order  today  to 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N-  Y. 
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Vh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Island  might  be  turned  into  sugar  bowls. 
In  South  Jersey  water  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  might  be  brought  in  for  irri¬ 
gation,  but  the  needed  cheap  labor  cannot 
be  found  in  that  section.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  a  great  business  of  this  sort 
will  be  determined  not  entirely  by  the 
capital  invested,  or  the  scientific  skill  em¬ 
ployed,  but  by  the  cheaper  grades  of  hand 
labor ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

All  along  the  valley  of  the  Poudre  and 
Platte  rivers  we  saw  great  stretches  of 
sugar  beets.  At  the  middle  of  June  weed¬ 
ing  and  thinning  were  in  progress.  It  was 
easy  to  distinguish  those  beet  fields  by 
their  color — the  Alfalfa  and  -wheat  at 
this  season  being  a  much  darker  green. 
In  every  beet  field  one  could  see  groups 
of  these  Mexicans  at  work.  Many  were 
family  groups — man,  Avife  and  children. 
Most  of  them  were  on  their  knees  crawl¬ 
ing  along,  pulling  weeds  or  surplus  plants 
Avitli  their  fingers.  The  middles,  between 
the  roAvs,  may  be  kept  reasonably  clean 
by  horse  tools  but  much  depends  on  having 
an  even  stand,  properly  spaced  in  the  row. 
It  has  been  figured  that  if  the  beets  are 
left  one  foot  apart  in  20-inch  rows  there 
AA’ill  be  26,136  beets  on  an  acre.  At  one 
pound  each  that  would  mean  13  tons,  or 
at  a  2-lb.  average,  26  tons.  Where  the 
beets  are  left  14  in.  apart  there  Avill  be 
22,642  beets  or  11  or  22  tons  as  they 
Aveigh  one  or  tAvo  pounds.  The  roAvs  are 
first  blocked,  spaced  or  bunched.  This 
means  going  through  with  a  sharp  hoe 
and  cutting' out  spaces  in  the  growing 
beets.  A  lioe  6  or  7  in.  wide  is  used 
and  slashes  made  in  the  beet  rows  so  as 
to  leave  little  bunches  or  tufts  of  beets. 
Then  folloAvs  thinning  which  means  pick¬ 
ing  out  all  of  these  tufts  except  the 
strongest  plant — so  as  to  leave  them  12  or 
14  in.  apart.  This  thinning  is  largely 
done  by  the  Mexicans  and  we  may  see 
that  it  is  really  the  foundation  of  success 
to  have  the  right  number  of  strong  plants 
left  in  the  row.  Next  week  I  shall  try 
to  tell  Iioav  the  crop  is  handled.  One.  of 
the  favorite  arguments  of  our  economists 
is  the  evident  fact  that  we  as  Americans 
should  reduce  our  immense  national  sugar 
bill  by  producing  more  sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  become  convinced  that  this 
is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  capital  and 
skill,  but  largely  one  of  cheap  labor. 
Where  are  the  Americans  who  will  do 
this  hand  Avork  in  the  sugar  beet  fields 
for  Avliat  these  Mexicans  and  others 
charge?  At  one  time  we  were  told  that 
the  sugar  problem  would  be  solved  by 
growing  sorghum  on  the  lighter  lands  of 
the  North.  While  this  would  give  us 
full  supplies  of  syrup  my  understanding 
is  that  this  Avill  not  easily  crystallize  into 
sugar.  H.  W.  c. 


Experience  with  Tractor 
Mower 

Conditions  here  are  favorable  for 
moAver  attachment,  i.e.,  smooth,  level 
fields  of  good  size.  I  would  not  say  that 
it  takes  the  place  of  horse-drawn  moAver, 
as  I  depend  upon  latter  for  cutting  18 
acres  of  wet  meadoAV  land,  and  also  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  horse  mower  on  oat  ground 
seeded  to  Alfalfa,  as  tractor  is  too  harsh 
on  tender  plants  and  unfirmed  soil.  I 
find  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular 
about  cutter-bar  on  tractor  moAver. 
Guards  must  be  set  properly  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  clips  must  be  snug  to  sharp 
knives,  otherAvise  cutter-bar  balls  and 
drags  in  heavy  cutting,  thus  digging  up 
field.  Last  year  with  tractor  mower,  I 
cut  over  120  acres  of  hay,  most  of  Ayliich 
was  mowed  after  supper,  at  rate  of  ‘SVz 
acres  per  hour.  This  was  a  great  help 
to  me  as  I  Avas  single-handed,  and  thus 
left  free  to  work  side-delivery  rake  and 
loader  during  day  with  horses. 

Connecticut.  b.  f.  dibble. 


Electric  Devices  in  Peru 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
Mr.  Clark  Allis's  list  of  electrical  devices 
Avhicli  he  has,  page  90S.  From  Mr.  Allis  s 
list  I  believe  that  he  lias,  city  current, 
because  he  has  a  range  boiler,  and  such 
heating  devices  consume  considerable 
current.  HoAveA'er,  here  is  our  list : 

1.  Kitchen  aid  (complete)  ;  2._  table 
stove;  3.  toaster;  4.  percolator;  5.  flat¬ 
iron;  6.  heater;  7.  glass  Avater  heater; 
8.  hair  curler;  9.  seAving-machine  motor; 
10.  fan  (2)  ;  11.  horse  clipping  ma¬ 
chine;  12.  automatic  pump;  .13.  lights; 
14.  battery  charger  for  nine  six-volt  bat- 
teries. 

Our  list  is  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Al¬ 
lis’s,  but  we  do  not  have  city  current; 
instead  Ave  have  a  Avonderful  poAver  plant. 
We  expect  to  add  the  folloAving :  V acuum 
cleaner,  electric  drill,  electric  valve  grind¬ 
er,  radio  and  an  electric  refrigerator.  The 
last  named  article  Avas  in  our  mind  for 
some  time  but  has  not  been  purchased 
because  none  of  the  manufacturers  asked 
Avanted  to  ship  any  of  their  machines  out 
of  the  United  States  unless  they  could  be 
serviced.  It  is  hard  for  us  that  these 
good  people  take  this  stand,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  sanest  policy  to  pur¬ 
sue. 

If  our  house  Avould  not  look  like  a 
Rolls-Royce  in  a  tumbledown  shed,  we 
Avould  get  a  dishwasher.  It  Avould  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  get  more  lists  of ,  electrical 
devices  from  your  readers. 

Peru.  AVM.  V  DEL  SOLAR. 


Philip  :  “I  hate  those  revolving  doors.” 
Morris :  “So  do  I.  You  can’t  slam  them 
Avhen  you're  mad.” — Princeton  Tiger. 
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NEW 

CHRYSLER 


TO  •  875  F.O  B.  DETROIT. 

-52  miles  per  hour 
-5*>25  miles  in  8  seconds 
-  full-sized  'Bodies. for 
adult  passengers 

New  Chrysler  Red-Head ”  Now 
Available  for  New  "32” 

The  new  Chrysler  "Red-Head”  en- 

fine,  giving  extra  speed,  pick-up  and 
ill-climbing  ability,  is  designed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  high-com¬ 
pression  gas.  It  is  now  standard  in 
the  Roadsters  of  the  new  Chrysler 
"52”  and  is  available  for  all  other 
"52”  body  types  at  slight  extra  cost. 
Any  Chrysler  dealer  will  gladly  give 
you  full  particulars  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  demonstration  of  the  "Red- 
Head”  engine  advantages. 


Still  Higher  Quality— 

Yet  Lower  Prices 


You  need  only  to  glance  at  Chrysler’s  latest  prod¬ 
uct — the  new  "52” — and  at  its  astonishingly  low 
prices — to  realize  that  again  Chrysler  Standardized 
Quality  has  yielded  more  to  the  buyer  than  money 
has  ever  been  able  to  buy  before. 

Examine  and  note  the  full  size  and  roominess  of 
its  staunch,  handsome  body  of  wood  and  steel. 
Enjoy  its  ample  seating  capacity  for  adult  passen¬ 
gers.  Delight  your  eye  with  its  grace  and  trim¬ 
ness  of  appearance,  its  luxury  of  appointment. 

Here  are  flowing  lines,  beautiful  hardware,  luxu¬ 
rious  mohair  upholstery  and  every  refinement 
of  detail — combined  in  a  car  you  will  be  proud 
to  own. 

We  are  eager  that  you  ride  in  it.  We  want  you  to 
see  how  easily  and  smoothly  it  gives  you  52  un¬ 
varying  miles  and  more  per  hour.  Enjoy  the  snap 
of  its  pick-up,  5  to  25  miles  per  hour  in  8  seconds. 
See  how  smoothly  it  out-performs  all  others  with 
which  you  may  contrast  it. 

After  such  a  thorough  test  we  are  sure  you  will 
agree  that,  at  such  low  prices,  these  Chrysler 
"52”  advantages  are  obviously  outstanding  over 
all  competition. 


NEW  CHRYSLER  “52”  PRICES — Coupe  $725;  2-door  Sedan  $735;  Roadster 
{ivrtb  rumble  seat)  $723;  4-door  Sedan  $795;  De  Luxe  Sedan  $87 5.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan. 
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PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21 .75  'SSSrS* 


Svili  VU13  SldltVS,  UUCMI  l 

pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 


day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
tofarmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO., Dept.  133, Lincoln, III. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-234  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'‘Famous  tor  Accuracy 
and  Hard  Hitting ’* 


The  Favorite  Hammer  Gun 


WHEN  Marlin  built  the  42- A  Hammer  Gun,  they  provided  a 
man-sized  hammer  that  won’t  slip  from  under  your  thumb 
in  cold  weather.  This  feature  is  appreciated  by  shooters  who 
prefer  a  visible  hammer  shotgun  which  tells  instantly  day  or 
night  whether  the  gun  is  cocked  or  not.  For  a  gun  with  long 
range  and  power,  the  Marlin  42-A  has  no  equal.  You’ll  get 
rabbits  and  quail  a-plenty.  Order  at  your  dealers  now. 

Marlin  also  makes  a  12-gauge  Model  43  and  a  20-gauge 
Model  44,  Hammerless. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog.  Expert  Repair  Department. 


Marlin  Shotgun  Model  42 
12-ga.  take-down,  Visible  Hammer,  SO  or  32- 
inch  Full  Choke,  28-inch  Modified  Choke, 
or  26-inch  Cylinder  Bore,  matted  barrel. 

6  shots.  Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well 
as  out.  Solid  Top.  Side  Ejection.  THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY.  11S  Willow  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


KILL  MTS 
SAFELY 


You  can  now  stop  losses  caused  by  rats  and  mice 
without  risk  to  your  stock  or  poultry.  K-R-O  is  the 
new  safe  way— made  from  squill  bulbs  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Government  Experts. 

NOT  A  POISON 

Severe  tests  have  proved  that  K-R-O  is  harmless  in 
any  quantity  to  human  beings,  livestock,  pets  or 
poultry  but  kills  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus,  barium  car¬ 
bonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  At  your  drug¬ 
gists  75c— large  size  (4  times  as  much)  $2.00.  Or 
sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K-R-OCO.,  Springfield, O. 

K-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  Natloiml  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Monies 

Established  iSSO 

Published  weekly  by  tlie  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Vfit  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  SI. 25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  seems  to  me  the  weak  feature  of  the  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  been  that  they  have  had 
no  plan  or  policy  for  rural  school  improvement.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  mainly  an  organization  of  protest,  and 
if  they  continue  along  this  line  chiefly  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  hope  to  accomplish  anything  against  a  strongly  (and 
to  some  extent  a  political),  entrenched  State  depart¬ 
ment.  c.  s.  p. 

GRANT,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is 
justice  in  this  statement.  What  else  could  be 
done,  until  some  sound  assurance  can  be  had  that 
the  department  will  let  the  rural  schools  alone  to 
work  out  their  destiny?  Who  would  be  interested  in 
putting  time  and  money  into  the  district  schools  if 
he  knew  that  the  constant  menace  of  consolidation 
or  removal  hangs  over  them?  Whatever  may  be  the 
statement  given  out  for  publication,  many  of  us 
know  from  private  conversation  that  the  officials  of 
the  department  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  small 
localized  schools.  They  would,  if  they  could,  close 
and  consolidate  these  small  local  schools.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  Downing-Porter  bill  had  become  a 
law  at  least  90  per  cent  of  these  smaller  schools 
would  have  been  wiped  out  by  this  time.  The  R.  S. 
I.  S.  has  definite  and  practical  plans  for  improving 
these  schools,  but  what  can  be  safely  done  about  it 
until  some  sound  guarantee  is  given — that  these 
schools  will  not  be  jammed  together  by  force?  Surely 
the  department’s  behavior  at  Madrid,  Brockport  and 
other  places  is  not  in  line  with  its  public  profession. 

* 

THAT  hand  mowing  match  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  this  year  must  have  been  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  colorful  occasion.  Last  year  Miss  Helen 
Bernaby  won  first  prize — defeating  13  men.  This 
year  she  entered  the  contest  once  more,  hut  the  men 
rallied  in  an  effoi’t  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  their 
sex.  First  prize  was  won  by  Walter  A.  Stic-kney, 
67  years  old.  He  mowed  1,080  square  feet  of  tangled 
clover  in  a  little  over  six  minutes,  while  the  sc-eond 
prize  went  to  a  man  of  57.  Helen  Bernaby  was  out 
of  practice.  She  has  been  driving  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  all  Summer,  but  she  had  no  complaint  or  at¬ 
tempted  alibi.  She  smiled,  shook  hands  with  Grand¬ 
pa  Stickney,  and  wished  him  a  long  life,  of  health 
and  happiness.  A  “good  sport”  is  finer  than  a  cham¬ 
pion.  But  say,  “what's  the  matter  with  New  Hamp¬ 
shire?”  when  these  67-year-old  men  beat  old  Father 
Time  at  his  own  game  of  mowing?  These  tough  old 
folks  must  take  some  of  the  granite  from  the  hills 
and  pack  it  away  in  their  muscles.  Gritty — we  call 
it — gritty  for  the  old-timers  to  win  and  gritty  for 
the  deposed  champion  to  smile  and  be  a  lady  still. 
We  hope  to  have  pictures  of  some  of  these  Granite 
folks  before  long. 

NOT  long  ago  we  received  a  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  on  certain  farm  matters  which  seemed  so 
sensible  and  well  written  that  we  wanted  more  like 
it.  An  editor  must  be  something  like  a  miner.  When 
he  strikes  a  new  vein  of  “pure  stuff”  he  feels  like 
following  it  up.  Perhaps  there  may  be  new  treasures 
in  the  new  lead.  So  we  asked  our  new  friend  if  he 
could  not  furnish  us  with  more  copy  on  farm  topics. 
Here  is  the  answer,  evidently  the  sincere  reply  of 
an  honest  man : 

You  are  kind  enough  to  ask  that  I  furnish  more 
matter  from  time  to  time.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so, 
if  I  felt  qualified,  but  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
farm  work  to  do  it  safely.  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  years,  but  as  a  literary  journal  rather  than  as  a 
technical  paper.  I  have  a  theoretical  liking  for  such 
matters,  and  have  found  the  paper  extremely  interesting. 
When  it  comes  to  writing  on  agricultural  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  I  say,  like  the  old  darkey  who  was  asked  to 
change  the  $10  bill :  “Boss,  I  slio’  thanks  yo’  for  the 
compliment,  but  I  haint  got  the  stuff. 

Considering  the  eagerness  with  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  rush  into  print  we  think  that  well  deserves 
printing.  Would  there  were  more  such  honest  peo¬ 


ple !  There  might  be,  at  times,  a  shortage  of  copy, 
hut  quality  would  take  the  place  of  quantity.  We 
have  had  some  curious  experiences  in  this  matter. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  the  best  peach  growers  in 
America  wrote  us  an  article  on  the  brown  rot  dis¬ 
ease.  It  was  true,  thoroughly  practical  and  very  in¬ 
structive,  yet  it  was  so  dry  and  uninteresting  that 
few  people  read  it.  The  man  could  work  a  miracle 
at  peach  growing,  but  he  had  no  power  of  literary 
expression.  His  valuable  article  fell  flat.  A  few 
months  later  a  correspondent  of  a  city  paper  who 
probably  never  saw  a  peach  growing  on  a  tree  in¬ 
terviewed  this  peach  grower,  and  wrote  another  ar¬ 
ticle  on  brown  rot.  He  said  what  the  peach  grower 
had  tried  to  say,  but  he  put  imagination  and  word 
beauty  into  it.  It  was  a  “literary  production,”  and 
while  the  original  article  met  with  little  if  any  re¬ 
sponse,  letters  and  questions  poured  in  upon  us  as 
a  result  of  this  city  man’s  essay.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  paint  living  pictures  on  the  brain  of  the 
reader.  There  are  people  who  possess  the  ability 
to  do  things  well  with  their  hands,  hut  positively 
lack  the  power  to  “tell  about  it”  interestingly.  Others 
could  not  possibly  do  the  thing,  yet  have  the  ability 
to  tell  the  story.  Others,  we  regret  to  say,  cannot 
do  either,  yet  think  they  can  do  both ! 

What  can  I  do  to  save  my  pears  from  gray  squirrels? 
They  have  destroyed  every  pear  on  my  Seckel  trees,  and 
have  started  on  my  Clairgeaus.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

HE  trouble  is  that  these  gray  squirrels  are 
“protected”  under  the  New  York  laws.  Unless 
you  have  a  special  permit  these  gray  rascals  can 
help  themselves  to  crops.  This  cultivating  a  taste 
for  pears  is  a  new  one  to  us.  We  cannot  understand 
why  these  squirrels  are  protected.  What  good  do 
they  perform !  We  have  mgny  complaints  from 
farmers  about  the  mischief  they  do.  Under  the  con¬ 
servation  law  about  all  this  man  can  do  is  to  write 
the  secretai’y  of  the  Conservation  Commission  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  state  as  nearly  as  he  can  how  much  dam¬ 
age  these  animals  are  doing  to  his  pears.  Then  a 
game  protector  will  conxe  and  investigate.  If  he 
finds  that  the  complaint  is  justified  the  commission 
will  issue  a  permit  to  this  farmer  allowing  him  to 
shoot  the  squirrels !  That  is  the  usual  proceeding. 
On  satisfactox-y  proof  the  commission  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  “do  it  himself.”  This  is  a  case  where  a 
farm  protector  rather  than  a  game  protector  is 
needed. 

* 

THE  apple  crop.  There  has  been  little  change  in 
the  reports  as  they  become  more  exact.  The 
total  apple  crop  is  short  and  prices  for  the  season 
should  run  higher  than  last  year.  Thus  far  in  most 
local  markets  this  situation  has  worked  out  curious¬ 
ly.  The  reports  of  short  crop  have  induced  many 
growers  to  pick  varieties  like  Wealthy  too  early, 
and  to  rush  small  and  inferior  fruit  for  sale.  This 
has  crowded  many  markets,  and  given  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  co  the  buyers.  Thus  prices  for  early  va¬ 
rieties  have  started  low.  In  our  own  markets  small 
fruit  and  windfalls  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
sold  have  spoiled  the  prices  for  good  fruit.  With 
cooler  weather  the  demand  for  apple  juice  will  take 
care  of  much  of  this  stuff,  and  the  unquestioned 
shortage  of  later  varieties  will  bring  up  prices.  The 
rush  to  market  with  culls  has  hurt  all  of  us. 

SHALL  we  cut  the  weeds  into  the  silo  with  the 
corn?  In  this  wet  season,  that  question  comes 
more  frequently  than  xisual.  Many  coimfields  ai-e 
rank  with  weeds.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
ragweed,  lamb’s-quarters,  pigweed  or  smartweed, 
redroot  and  othei’s  out  of  the  rows.  They  have 
grown  up  with  the  corn  and  if  in  drills  it  will  be 
impossible  to  cut  the  corn  without  including  the 
weeds.  Some  farmers  believe  such  weeds  are  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  are  afraid  to  use  the  corn.  Oxir  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  go  ahead  and  cut  corn  and  weeds  together. 
In  some  cases  they  actually  “flavor”  the  silage  and 
make  it  more  palatable.  Most  of  these  comixxon 
weeds  have  some  little  value  as  medicines.  Our 
grandmothers  used  many  of  them  as  home  remedies. 
They  will  not  hurt  the  cattle.  Go  ahead  and  cixt 
them  right  with  the  corn. 

* 

ERSEY  girls  are  proverbally  smart  and  practical. 
Every  man  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  one  as  a  wife  will  bear  prompt  testimony  to 
that  statement.  On  our  first  page  this  week  one  of 
them  discusses  the  apple  market  question  sensibly. 
This  Eve  desires  to  turn  the  trouble  which  her 


ancestor  is  reputed  to  have  brought  upon  mankind 
into  a  profit  by  inci-easing  the  market  for  apples. 
What  she  says  is  sensible.  Women  is  the  guardian 
of  the  home  and  its  table.  Scientific  essays  a  mile 
long,  and  every  word  connect,  will  not  dispose  of  our 
surplus  apple  crop  as  effectively  as  a  few  words 
spoken  by  these  household  guardians.  The  trade  in 
milk  and  apples  will  not  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
fashionable,  high-toned  society  ladies,  but  by  the 
thousands  of  women  who  prepare  the  food  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  families,  and  control  the  diet  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  children.  The  truth  may  be  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  if  we  are  to  increase  sales  of  apples  we 
must  compete  with  oranges  and  bananas,  in  the 
regular  market,  and  meet  the  sellers  of  these  fruits 
with  their  own  weapons  of  advertising.  This  sen¬ 
sible  article  by  the  Jersey  girl  is  all  true.  The  ap¬ 
ple  may  reach  a  certain  volume  of  trade  without 
much  urging,  but  if  we  are  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  coming  crops  we  mxxst  make  a  business  of  adver¬ 
tising — and  keep  it  up. 

AT  "Woodstock,  where  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  dedicated  a  tablet  to  the  Joixathan  ap¬ 
ple,  Prof  Hedrick  referred  to  the  gi* *eat  number  of 
new  fruits  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Hudson 
Talley.  He  said  that  over  200  varieties  of  superior 
fruits  originated  there.  At  least  50  apples  have  been 
named  from  seedlings  found  growing  here.  Nearly 
as  many  plums  were  started  and  there  is  a  long 
list  of  fine  grapes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
others,  superior  even  to  those  that  were  saved  and 
named,  were  “born  to  blush  unseen.”  Southeastern 
New  England  is  another  section  noted  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  superior  new  fruits.  This  section  gave  us 
Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet  and  many 
other  good  ones.  Surely  it  would  stump  the  smart¬ 
est  Yankee  to  name  any  two  humans  who  have  done 
more  for  the  nation  than  Baldwin  and  Greening 
apples !  IIow  did  it  happen  that  the  Hudson  Valley, 
Southeast  New  England  and  other  rather  limited 
sections  produced  so  many  of  these  useful  varieties? 
Perhaps  the  Indians  in  these  localities  were  better 
orchardists ;  possibly  the  soil  was  better  adapted  to 
growing  seedlings ;  probably  the  early  settlers  were 
more  observant  and  more  anxious  to  find  new  fruits 
— perhaps — but  who  knows  the  “mysterious  ways  of 
nature?”  Who  cares  now  that  we  have  the  fruits? 

* 

AND  now,  as  we  see  on  page  1142  we  have  an¬ 
other  candidate  for  poultry  honors — or  dis¬ 
honors — the  “Kiwi.”  This  bird  is  being  advertised 
chiefly  as  a  wingless  bird  which  cannot  fly  over 
the  fence  and  scratch  in  the  neighbor’s  garden !  We 
chink  it  ranks  with  the  Turken  as  a  “novelty” — im¬ 
possible  at  that.  The  Turken  is  reported  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  turkey  and  a  hen.  The  Kiwi  mxist 
tell  some  larger  story  and  so  it  is  claimed  that  she 
came  from  a  cross  between  an  ostrich  and  a  “female 
chicken.”  Her  backers  must  think  the  human  mind 
is  like  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich — able  to  digest 
anything.  As  between  the  hideous,  vulture-like 
Turken  and  the  silky-feathered  Kiwi  you  may  take 
your  choice.  Neither  of  them  can  equal  our  regular 
breeds  of  poultry.  We  advise  letting  them  both 
alone.  Some  men  may  want  to  load  up  with  a 
“novelty”  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  soft¬ 
headed  by  every  sensible  hen  man.  Kiwi!  This 
bird  will  cut  about  as  dignified  a  figure  as  a  dog 
with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail,  running  down  an  alley 
yelping  ki-yi ! 


Brevities 

No  use  talking,  black  walnut  timber  is  coming  back. 

Be  careful  in  selling  beri’y  plants  and  have  them  in¬ 
spected. 

In  most  pai'ts  of -New  Jersey  Labor  Day  brings  the 
Elberta  peach  to  ripening. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  used  pine  needles  as  litter 
for  chickens?  If  so — bow  does  it  work? 

When  bitten  by  a  clog  or  snake  the  safest  proceed¬ 
ing  is  to  soak  the  wound  with  iodine  and  see  a  doctoi*. 

In  digging  a  splinter  out  of  the  flesh,  as  many  try 
to  do,  sterilize  the  needle  or  knife  before  you  start. 
Boil  it  for  five  minutes  or  hold  it  in  a  flame. 

“Nigiit-walivErs”  is  the  local  name  given  to  angle- 
worms  in  many  country  places.  There  is  a  real  trade 
in  these  creatures  for  bait.  They  often  bring  50  cents 
a  quart. 

There  seems  no  question  that  tlie  disease  on  .pine 
trees  known  as  blister  rust  lives  part  of  its  life  on  cur- 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  If  all  such  bushes  are 
destroyed  the  disease  will  not  spread. 

Yes,  cases  are  reported  where  small  herds  of  cows 
were  fed  on  sprouted  oats  as  a  substitute  for  silage. 
This  would  not,  of  course,  he  profitable  for  large  herds, 
yet  it  may  actually  pay  for  the  family  cow. 
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The  Truth  About  Milk  Price  Increase 

THAT  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  mean¬ 
ing,  we  brand  the  statement  sent  out  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  management  on  August  17,  to 
the  press  of  the  State  to  cover  their  withdrawal  of 
the  “raise”  in  the  price  of  milk  as  an  intentional, 
deliberate  and  malicious  slander.  In  all  our  fifty 
years  in  the  publishing  business  we  never  before 
saw  anything  in  print  more  base  and  foolishly 

false.  The  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  they 

« 

could  not  put  the  price  into  effect  because  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  refused  to  make  the  raise,  and  that 
the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Association  lined  up  with 
Sheffield’s  to  block  the  raise,  and  that  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Unity  Association,  and  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  stated  that  there  should  be  no 
raise  until  October. 

The  facts  are  these : 

\ 

The  directors  of  the  Unity  Association  had  a  state¬ 
ment  before  it  on  August  5,  showing  that  farmers 
were  disappointed  because  no  raise  was  made  in 
the  price  of  milk  August  1 ;  that  they  were  not  feed¬ 
ing,  and  that  cows  had  slacked  off  from  a  third  to 
a  half  in  their  flow  of  milk.  It  stated  that  feeding 
later  would  not  restore  the  flow  of  these  milkers, 
and  that  the  delay  in  announcing  an  increased  price 
would  surely  result  in  a  shortage  later  on.  The 
statement  closed  with  this  paragraph  which  was 
adopted : 

No  one  group  of  producers  or  dealers  can  meet  this 
crisis  alone.  It  requires  the  united  action  of  all.  As 
the  youngest  and  as  yet  the  smallest  of  the  three  groups, 
the  Unity  Association  has  hesitated  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  until  the  Advisory  Board  meeting.  It  believes, 
however,  that  further  delay  at  this  time  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  the  executive  committee  is.  directed  to 
invite  a  conference  of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  Sheffield  Producers,  and  the  Unity 
Association  together  with  milk  buyers  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  Thursday,  August  11,  1927,  to  assure  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  such  prices  as  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  increase  their  production  of  milk  from 
August  15  on  through  .the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

AVhether  the  Borden-League  alliance  acted  on  its 
own  initiative,  or  was  spurred  on  by  the  Unity 
action,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  soon  understood 
that  the  League  would  announce  an  increase  for 
August  15.  The  LTnity  representatives  did  not  line 
up  with  the  Sheffield  Company,  did  not  see  them,  or 
converse  with  them  directly  or  indirectly.  Their  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  conference  was  to  explain  the  I  nity 
plan  to  its  members,  and  confined  to  that  subject. 
The  immediate  raise  was  not  referred  to  and  could 
not  under,  the  circumstances  be  discussed,  and  any 
mention  of  October  1  had  reference  only  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  period.  They  approve 
the  raise  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  suit  them.  It  leaves  the  producer  guessing 
as  to  what  the  real  increase  will  be,  and  as  to  how 
long  it  will  run.  It  gives  no  assurance  that  would 
encourage  farmers  to  make  investments  to  increase 
production.  It  means  less  increase  to  producers  than 
dealers  are  paying  now  in  bonus  to  jobbers  for  extra 
supplies,  and  the  jobber  knows  exactly  and  rightly 
what  his  “bonus”  will  be.  The  increase  means  about 
20  cents  to  producers,  and  27  cents  to  Bordens,  the 
city  prices  to  be  increased  one  cent  a  quart,  and  the 
42  cents  to  be  blended  -with  lower  classes.  The  27 
cents  is  all  profit  to  Borden's  and  the  20  cents  only 
a  part  of  the  admitted  loss  of  dairy  farmers.  This 
was  such  a  tempting  morsel  for  bottle  distributors, 
they  evidently  expected  that  Sheffield’s  would 
promptly  accept  it.  The  failure  to  do  so  in  four 
days  drove  the  Borden  alliance  to  panic.  The  week 
previous  they  had  accused  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its 
publisher  in  the  State  papers  of  “urging  a  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Board  to  decide  on  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.” 
This  they  denounced  as  illegal,  but  now  they  say 
the  raise  was  blocked  by  Sheffield's  refusal  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  raise.  Hence  in  their  view  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  fanners  to  agree  on  prices,  hut  perfectly 
legal  and  necessary  for  corporations  to  do  so.  They 
have  published  both  arguments  to  the  world.  And 
to  corroborate  the  testimony  they  again  restored  the 
42-cent  raise  after  Sheffield's  consented  to  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  six  years  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted  paying  the  lowest  price  in  the  territory  for 
milk,  “but”  they  proclaim,  “what  would  the  price  be 
without  the  League?”  Yet  on  the  first  test  they 
admit  that  they  cannot  make  a  20-cent  raise  without 
nn  agreement  between  Borden's  and  Sheffields  to 
jointly  accept  it.  It  is  an  admission  that  they  have 
no  power  to  increase  prices  or  to  keep  them  up. 
They  can  make  prices  only  when  they  make  them 
low  enough  to  suit  Borden's.  They  have  proved  it 
themselves. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  condition  should  be  permitted 
to  continue.  *  The  Ten  Eyck  Committee  was  selected 
by  League  members.  It  recommended  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  League  delegates  approved  it.  Any 


such  affiliation  of  the  three  groups  could  now  sell 
every  quart  of  milk  produced  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  during  the  low  production  period  for  $3  per 
300  lbs.,  3  per  cent,  with  usual  differentials.  The 
League  management  alone  blocks  it.  We  have  urged 
this  course  because  the  industry  needs  it.  In  doing 
so  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  anew  the  malice 
and  spite  of  the  League  management.  For  ourselves 
we  are  indifferent  to  it.  We  choose  to  retain  no  per¬ 
sonal  memory  of  it.  We  desire  to  see  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  prosperous  and  we  say  again  that,  if  the 
League  management  will  work  to  that  end  with  the 
other  two  groups  in  the  Advisory  Board,  this  paper 
will  support  them  to  the  limit  of  its  powers. 


Ayer  &  McKinney  Dairies  Consolidate 

N  September  1,  the  Ayer  &  McKinney  partner¬ 
ship,  which  has  been  producing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  high-grade  dairy  products,  will  amalgamate  with 
its  associated  companies,  forming  a  single  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  Meridale  Dairies,  Inc.  It 
will  include  the  parent  partnership,  the  Delhi  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy  C’o.,  the  Franklin  Dairy  Co.,  the 
Orange  County  Milk  Association,  and  the  Atlantic 
City  Dairy  Co.  The  business  was  founded  by  the 
late  F.  Wayland  Ayer  and  the  late  H.  N.  McKinney, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  dairy  products  of  Meridale 
Farms,  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Fifteen  years 
ago  it  opened  a  store  in  New  York,  and  established 
a  reputation  for  Meridale  butter,  which  is  now  used 
by  hotels  and  othex*s  desiring  a  high  grade  of  but¬ 
ter.  It  sells  now  for  85  cents  a  poxxnd. 

In  addition  to  making  Meridale  butter,  Meridale 
Dairies  will  continue  its  milk  supply  to  New  York, 
Atlantic  City  and  other  points,  its  production  of 
powdered  and  condensed  milk,  and  the  distribution 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs.  The  grade  A  milk 
from  the  pui'ebred  Jerseys  of  Meridale  Farms,  many 
of  which  are  imported,  will  be  retained  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  new  corporation. 

The  Delhi  Co-operative  Dairy  Co.  plant  is  now 
used  for  cream  and  milk  shipping  and  the  manufac- 
ture  of  powdered  milk.  Nine  years  ago  the  Franklin 
plant  was  purchased  and  eight  years  ago  Ayer  & 
McKinney  acquired  the  Orange  County  Milk  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  its  business,  its  plant  at  Goshen  and 
its  distribution  facilities  in  New’  York  City.  The 
Franklin  and  Goshen  plants  produce  cream,  pow¬ 
dered  wTiole  milk  and  powdered  skim-milk,  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

The  directors  of  the  new  corporation  are  Paul  D. 
Fry,  B.  I.  Christensen,  AY.  B.  Seward  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  B.  D.  AATiite.  Air.  AA’hite  has  been  selected 
as  president  and  treasurer;  B.  I.  Christensen,  vice- 
president,  and  Paul  D.  Fry,  secretary.  Air.  Fry  is 
the  senior  partner  of  N.  A\7.  Ayer  &  Son,  and  since 
the  death  of  Air.  F.  AA’ayland  Ayer,  the  principal 
owner  in  Ayer  &  AIcKinney.  He  will  be  chairman 
of  the  board.  President  AAThit.e  is  already  an  out¬ 
standing  factor  in  the  industry.  He  has  a  record  of 
40  years  in  it.  He  started  as  a  butter-maker  in 
Delaware  County,  Iowa,  and  now  conducts  a  busi¬ 
ness  originating  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  He  has 
had  wide  experience  as  a  dairy  and  food  instructor, 
editor,  publisher  and  official  in  State  and  Federal 
departments,  and  probably  most  valuable  and  prac¬ 
tical  of  all  as  manager  of  Ayer  &  McKinney  business. 
Air.  AATiite  is  a  high  class  man.  He  will  develop  a 
high  class  business. 


Milk  Matters  at  New  Haven,  New  York 

On  January  31,  1925,  the  independent  dairymen  of 
New  Haven,  N.  Y.,  were  infonned  that  the  pool  had 
bought  the  local  milk  plant  and  would  take  possession 
of  same  on  the  next  day,  and  the  pool  contracts  must 
be  signed  before  any  milk  could  be  delivered  to  the  local 
station. 

AA’e  called  hurried  conferences.  Alen  and  women  got 
busy  on  the  phones,  and  within  a  few’  hours  of  time 
it  became  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the  independent 
milk  producers  of  New  Haven  had  no  notion  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  industrial  slavery.  Our  milk  was  sold  to  a 
dealer  15  miles  away  and  carted  to  his  plant.  It  was 
expensive  and  annoying,  but  through  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  we  put  up  with  it  and  not  only  held  our 
own,  but  poolers  withdrew  and  joined  hands  with  us. 

For  18  months  now  our  milk  has  gone  to  the  Sau- 
quoit  ATilley  Dairy  Company  plant  at  Parish,  and  this 
company  is  now  building  a  new  milk  plant  here.  It 
will  be  ready  for  business  in  September,  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  producers  of  this  vicinity  will  again  have  a 
good  local  market  with  a  good  buyer. 

Our  success  has  been  due  to  the  good  treatment  of 
our  buyer,  to  the  breakdown  of  the  pool  opposition  and 
to  the  organization  of  the  Unity  Association,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  determined  purpose  of  our  pro¬ 
ducers  to  control  their  own  business  and  to  handle  their 
own  money.  A  home  market  of  our  own,  and  40  to 
50  cents  per  100  lbs.  above  the  pool  price  now7  looks 


good  to  us,  but  wye  believe  all  dairymen  will  soon  de¬ 
mand  that  their  associations  affiliate  in  a  common  sell¬ 
ing  agency  and  serve  all  producers  alike.  It  will  mean 
a  better  business  for  all  of  us.  o.  s.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculin  Test  Case  Appealed 

HROUGH  his  attorney  AVillard  R.  Pratt,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Air.  Chris  Texischer,  of  Rome,  N. 
Y.,  has  appealed  his  suit  for  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  from 
testing  his  cattle  and  pending  the  appeal  the  court 
has  vacated  the  embargo  on  his  herd  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  w7ith  some  minor  restrictions.  Air.  Teuscher  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  his  cows  to  be  tested.  He  was  quar¬ 
antined,  but  the  embargo  w’as  vacated  pending  trial. 
The  decision  w7as  against  him  in  the  lowrer  court, 
and  in  the  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division.  Now 
it  goes  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  question  now 
is  whether  or  not  the  law7  is  constitutional. 


Bad  Weather  All  Over 

PEOPLE  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  need  not  think 
they  have  “enjoyed”  all  the  bad  weather  this 
season.  Passing  over  the  floods  in  the  Alississippi 
A'alley,  all  over  the  country,  excess  of  rain  or 
drought  has  prevailed.  Three  years  ago  some  “fore¬ 
caster”  said  there  would  be  no  Summer  in  1927.  He 
came  closer  to  it  than  usual.  Nor  is  this  weather 
affliction  confined  to  America.  Reports  from  Europe 
show  that  the  Summer  has  been  spoiled  by  floods  of 
rain,  or  in  some  sections  ashes  of  drought.  In  Paris 
soaking  rains  have  followed  day  after  day  through 
July  and  August.  France  has  been  all  afloat  in  the 
north  and  burned  up  in  the  south.  The  French  vine 
crop  is  reported  a  failure,  while  wheat  is  in  gi-eat 
danger.  The  English  Channel  has  been  so  rough 
and  w’ild  that  the  latest  crop  of  swimmers  have 
given  up.  Denmark  is  having  the  worst  Summer  in 
a  century  and  parts  of  Germany  and  Holland  have 
been  continuously  soaked.  It  has  been  said  that 
“misery  loves  company.”  A\Te  have  always  doubted 
that,  but  if  there  is  any  solace  in  the  thought  our 
weather-soaked  Americans  may  understand  that 
from  Alaska  to  Asia  and  Africa  the  world  has  been 
soaked  about  to  the  saturation  point. 


A  Slaughter  of  Japanese  Beetles 

NEAV  nxethod  of  fighting  the  Japanese  beetle 
was  l’ecently  tried  in  Philadelphia.  A  ti'ee  was 
sprayed  with  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid  known  as  ger- 
aniol.  In  a  few7  minutes  the  Japanese  beetles  be¬ 
gan  arriving  in  swarms.  They  seemed  to  come  from 
all  over  until  the  sprayed  tree  seemed  alive  with 
them.  They  were  evidently  attracted  by  the  sw’eet 
smelling  geraniol.  After  the  insects  had  gathered 
the  tree  was  well  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  py- 
rethrum  soap.  A  canvas  had  been  spread  under  the 
tree  before  this  spraying  and  on  it  w-’ere  found  at 
least  50.000  of  these  insects.  Alany  other  flew7  away, 
but  were  found  dead  at  a  short  distance.  It  is  said 
that  this  geraniol  is  distilled  from  lemon  grass,  a 
tropical  plant  and  citronella  oil.  It  surely  attracts 
the  insects  w’hile  the  second  spray  kills  them.  One 
thinks  on  reading  this  of  the  military  threat  that 
should  there  come  another  great  war,  great  armies 
will  be  enticed  into  some  deep  valley  and  there  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  a  man,  by  some  terrible  new  gas.  At 
first  this  plan  of  killing  insects  in  this  way  seemed 
incredible,  but  Prof.  G.  AA7.  Herrick  says  it  is  true. 
He  says : 

The  account  of  attracting  the  Japanese  beetle  with 
geraniol  and  subsequently  killing  them  with  a  py- 
rethrum  soap  is  correct  and  can  be  depended  upon.  I 
have  witnessed  the  same  experiment  at  Riverton  and 
have  seen  the  beetles  coming  from  long  distances  to  the 
tree  sprayed  with  geraniol.  Thousands  of  them  will 
come  to  such  a  tree  from  distances  of  at  least  one-half 
mile.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  a  remarkable  sight 
to  see  the  working  of  it. 

Pyrethrum,  of  course,  is  an  old  insecticide.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  by  grinding  the  flower  heads  of  tw7o 
species  of  chrysanthemum.  Formeidy  the  material  w7as 
produced  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  these  two  plants 
have  now  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  for 
yeai-s  and  the  powder  in  this  country  is  sold  generally 
under  the  name  of  buhach,  an  old  Slavonic  woi’d  mean¬ 
ing  flea. 

The  active  principle  of  pyrethrum  is  now  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  flowers  w7ith  alcohol  and  made  into  a 
soap  Which  seems  to  be  very  effective  in  killing  insects 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  Japanese  beetle  can  be  destroyed  over  large 
areas  in  great  numbers  by  first  attracting  it  and  con¬ 
centrating  it  and  then  bombarding  it  with  the  big  gun 
of  pyrethrum  soap. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Lullaby 

Day  is  stealing  down  the  west, 

Tender,  drowsy  sounds  are  heard, 

Closer  now  each  downy  bird 

Creeps  ’lxeath  mother- wings  to  rest, 

In  the  fading  sky  afar, 

Kindled  by  some  angel  hand 
Twinkling  comes  a  tiny  star — 

Baby’s  guide  to  Sleepy  Land. 

Cooler,  darker  grows  the  air, 

Eerie  shadows  haunt  the  room ; 

In  the  garden,  though  the  gloom, 
’Wildering  bats  and  owlets  fare, 

But  the  lambs  and  birdies  seem 
Happy  now  at  home  to  keep, 

And  a  darling  little  dream 
Smiles  at  baby  in  his  sleep. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  dye 
fabrics  with  the  color  known  as  “otter,” 
which  her  great-grandmother  used  for 
quilt  linings.  We  inferred  that  this  color 
was  a  light  brown,  possibly  dyed  by 
white  oak  or  other  bark.  We  are  now 
told,  however,  that  “otter”  was  a  sort 
of  straw  color  with  a  pinkish  tint.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  can  tell  us  how  this 
color  was  produced.  It  may  be  that 
“otter”  was  a  local  name  for  the  color, 
but  any  information  regarding  it  would 
be  helpful  to  our  inquirer. 

* 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
about  renovating  furniture,  and  here  is 
a  helpful  suggestion  for  removing  the  old 
paint :  When  using  lye  paste  for  re¬ 
moving  paint  from  uneven  surface,  a  steel 
brush  with  handle  is  very  effective,  es¬ 
pecially  for  rounds  and  legs  of  chairs. 


Two  Weeks  in  the  Black 
Hills 

With  all  eyes  turned  to  the  Summer 
White  House  in  the  Black  Hills,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  our  vacation  days  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  So  with  our 
“feed  box”  well  filled,  a  can  opener, 
matches  for  the  camp  fire,  and  bedding, 
we  sallied  forth.  The  Black  Hills  are 
about  800  miles  from  our  home  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  what  is  distance  with  an  auto 
and  a  husband  that  likes  to  drive  it? 

We  were  tempted  to  stop  off  in  Denver, 
for  no  matter  how  often  one  drives 
through  that  city,  there  are  so  many 
things  to  see  there.  One  could  spend  a 
whole  day  just  going  through  its  museum 
alone,  but  this  time  we  hurried  on  to 
Greeley,  that  thriving  city  of  which  the 
Hope  Farm  man  has  told  us  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  things.  By  early  evening  we 
had  reached  Chqyenne,  Wyoming,  but  not 
before  we  had  passed  into  a  terrific  hail¬ 
storm.  As  we  carry  no  hail  insurance  on 
the  car.  I  suggested  that  we  put  a  heavy 
comforter  over  the  top,  to  save  our  roof ! 
The  boys  of  the  party  carried  out  this 
suggestion,  and  while  this  saved  the  car, 
it  was  very  hard  on  their  skins  and 
shins,  for  by  the  time  they  were  back  in¬ 
side  they  were  black  and  blue  from  the 
hailstones,  and  I  made  no  more  sugges¬ 
tions  during  the  entire  trip. 

We  spent  our  first  night  out  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  camp.  First  let  me  say  we  found 
camps,  and  camps,  during  our  trip.  Some 
furnished,  some  with  only  bedsprings, 
nailed  to  one  side  of  the  wall,  some  clean 
and  cozy,  and  some  quite  otherwise.  We 
liked  best  the  towns  where  we  found 
rooms  in  private  homes,  usually  at  $1.50 
per  bed.  We  passed  through  so  many 
pleasant  villages  in  Wyoming  with  big 
spaces  in  between,  miles  and  miles  of 
sloping  plains,  where  in  days  gone  by 
buffaloes  must  have  roamed.  At  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  town  called  Chugwater,  we  were 
confronted  by  a  large  sign  :  “Slow  down 
to  eight  miles  an  hour.”  Some  wag  had 
added  a  “y”  after  the  eight,  and  we  won¬ 
dered  how  we  could  make  our  car  hit 
that  pace ! 

The  next  afternoon  we  reached  Hot 
Springs,  S.  D.,  the  famous  health  resort 
of  that  State.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  in 
a  lovely  spot.  The  State  Soldiers’  Home 
is  located  here.  One  sees  beautiful 
grounds  and  buildings  everywhere  about. 
One  is  impressed  by  seeing  so  many 
aged  soldiers  on  the  street  and  in  the 
parks ;  it  brings  to  mind  very  vividly  the 
debt  we  owe  them  for  the  freedom  that 
Ave  enjoy.  The  springs  themselves  are 
wonderful  in  this  city.  The  water  warm, 
clear  and  medicinal. 

The  next  day  we  were  in  the  Black 
Hills,  to  my  mind  the  most  beautiful 
place  I  have  ever  been  in.  Having  lived 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  so  many  years, 
at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak,  we  were  wont 
to  think  we  had  a  corner  on  the  beauties 
that  Mother  Nature  had  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  the  world,  but  it  did  us  a  lot 
of  good  to  see  that,  after  all,  beauty  is 
distributed  pretty  evenly. 

The  Black  Hills  cover  an  area  of  100 
miles  north  and  south,  and  about  50  miles 


wide.  Blue  spruce  and  Norway  pine  give 
the  mountains  a  midnight  blue  look.  Can¬ 
yons,  gorges,  streams  of  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  flowers  of  many  descriptions,  are 
found  here.  It  reminded  me  of  what  a 
little  girl  once  said  after  looking  at  a 
beautiful  spot  in  the  woods  :  “God  must 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this.”  Wind 
Cave  and  Crystal  Cave  are  found  in  this 
wonder  spot  also.  Rushmore  Mountain 
will  be  immortalized,  as  the  famous 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  will  carve  a 
national  memorial  in  the  solid  granite  on 
one  side  of  this  mountain.  The  figures  of 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  will 
appear  as  time  goes  on.  For  real  majesty 
one  must  see  those  wonderful  points  of 
rocks  called  the  “Needles,”  and  the  “Ca¬ 
thedral  Spires.” 

We  passed  through  the  celebrated 
Game  Lodge  in  the  State  Park ;  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  were  not 
there  at  that  date,  but  we  could  readily 
understand  why  his  secretary  had  chosen 
such  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  Summer  home 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


36,  40  and  44-in. 

bust  meeasure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
and  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Yu  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


821.- — Bloomer  Dress. 
Pattern  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
Yt  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  cents 


for  our  chief  executive,  and  the  first  lady 
of  our  land.  We  wished  for  time  to  fish 
in  those  cool-looking  streams.  We  passed 
through  Ilermosa,  and  saw  the  little 
church  which  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  are  attending  this  Summer. 

The  Black  Hills  are  ofttimes  called 
“the  richest  hundred  square  miles  in 
America.”  Not  hard  to  believe  when  you 
consider  that  about  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  gold  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  mines  in  these  hills.  The  Bad 
Lands  extend  into  Nebraska.  They  are  a 
striking.  feature  of  the  State.  Canyons, 
depressions,  walls  and  castles  of  white 
earth,  a  desert  region  rich  in  soil-mak¬ 
ing  chemicals,  and  abounding  in  highly 
interesting  fossils. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  the  little 
(white)  schoolhouse  and  their  products. 
So  many  proudly  bore  the  Standard  Plate 
beside  their  door.  They  looked  like 
medals,  and  we  began  to  look  at  every 
one  we  passed  for  the  bronze  plate  that 
means  so  much  to  the  community.  Some 
of  them  were  of  two  and  three-room  size, 
and  we  passed  quite  a  few  consolidated 
schools,  but  the  one-room  schoolhouse  pre¬ 
dominates.  We  visited  in  several  homes 
during  our  stay,  and  found  that  many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  were  way  ahead  of 
some  of  our  city  acquaintances  of  the 
same  age.  We  found  that  many  of  them 


could  write  better,  were  quicker  in  matha- 
matics,  and  could  express  themselves 
cleaxly  and  used  far  better  English,  and 
less  slang,  than  our  city  relatives  of  the 
same  age.  What  made  the  difference,  we 
wondered?  Is  it  the  smaller  classes  in 
school,  and  the  individual  attention  given 
each  scholar,  or  what?  Rural  parents 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  to  my 
mind,  for  the  one-room  schoolhouse  has 
much  to  commend  it.  B.  s.  V. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

These  days  carry  the  thrills  of  harvest, 
suspense,  doubt,  hope,  and  sometimes,  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  thankfulness.  I  am  always 
glad  when  the  hay  is  all  in  the  barn  and 
the  short-time  insurance  attended  to.  .  I 
take  out  a  policy  for  three  months,  which 
takes  it  past  any  pi-obable  danger  of 
heating  in  the  mow,  and  usually  of  elec¬ 
trical  stoiuns.  This  year  the  hay  went  in 
without  ever  being  wet,  and  smells  so 
good  that  I  could  almost  eat  it  myself. 
I  am  always  glad  when  the  wheat  is 
thi’ashed  and  gone  to  market ;  whether  it 
does  well  or  not,  it  is  good  to  have  it 
over,  since  thrashings  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  so  by  rains  for  the  last  two  or 
three  Summers.  People  hereabout  are 
not  much  more  than  half  done  now.  We 
were  among  the  first,  so  the  wheat  is 
sold,  and  the  money  spent — mostly !  I 
have  said  I  had  ten  places  for  every 
dollar. 

I  hate  like  poison  to  be  sanctimonious 
or  preachy,  but  I’d  like  to  tell  a  little  re¬ 
cent  experience.  I  have  a  dread  of  be¬ 
ing  like  the  horse-leech's  daughters,  cry¬ 
ing  always,  “Give,  give” — and  then  not 
being  thankful.  I  was  wakeful  the  other 
night — too  much  coffee  at  the  club  pic¬ 
nic,  probably — and  to  banish  the  flock  of 
worries  that  like  to  come  at  such  times, 
I  started  counting  my  blessings  alpha¬ 
betically,  An  Alphabet  of  Thankfuls !  I 
am  sure  I  could  find  something  for  every 
letter  unless  it  be  X,  but  I  went  to  sleep 
along  about  F  or  G  !  I  have  tried  it  a 
time  or  two  since,  and  can  recommend  it 
as  very  soothing. 

Our  county  lias  a  new  club,  as  if  we 
were  not  already  “clubbed  to  death.” 
But  it  has  already  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  membership.  It  is  the  Gai’den  Club. 
Dues  are  only  50  cents,  membership  un¬ 
limited,  qualification  only  “active,  interest 
in  gai’dens.”  It  deals  mostly  with  flow¬ 
ers,  but  the  discussion  branches  off  oc¬ 
casionally  onto  the  corn-borer  or  worms 
in  radishes.  Members  bring  their  choic¬ 
est  blossoms  to  each  meeting  for  admira¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  and  afterward  they 
are  sent  to  shut-ins.  In  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  flower  months  the  meetings  come  as 
often  as  once  a  week;  in  leaner  months, 
once  or  twice  a  month ;  in  Winter,  not 
at  all. 

I  have  begun  to  thin  out  my  stock.  The 
cows  produced  so  many  heifers  that,  with 
those  I  bought,  the  place  is  overstocked, 
considering  the  fields  available  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Cousin  Harvey  and  family  were 
away  a  few  days  around  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  I  had  a  little  set-to  with  my 
young  registered  bull  that  decided  me 
that  we’d  better  part  company  before  he 
got  mad  or  I  did  !  He  is  not  really  mean 
at  all,  not  nearly  so  nervous  and  high- 
strung  as  the  Bella  strain  of  heifers.  But 
he  wanted  to  be  out  of  the .  stable,  and 
I  had  no  place  suitable  for  him  to  graze. 
H :  was  so  big  and  strong  and  determined, 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  remain 
boss.  As  I  shall  probably  be  “monarch  of 
all  I  survey”  again  this  Winter,  it 
seemed  best  to  find  him  another  home.  He 
went  to  a  nice  place,  and  his  new  own¬ 
ers  admire  him  immensely,  so  everybody’s 
happy. 

There  will  be  some  further  thinning  out 
of  cows  when  the  family  leaves,  if  not  be¬ 
fore.  I  aim  to  milk  two,  small  ones 
suitable  for  me  to  handle.  I  hurt  a  finger 
in  the  barn  last  Winter,  and  it  never  has 
got  right,  and  bothers  me  about  milking. 
The  doctor  insists  that  it  will  get  well, 
but  refuses  to  do  anything  for  it ;  says  it 
is  like  a  “baseball  finger,”  whatever  that 
is.  He  says,  “Go  ahead  and  milk  cows, 
that  will  be  good  for  it.” 

Between  two  wet  spells  we  had  one 
very  hot  dry  spell,  and  the  raspberries 
dried  up  almost  before  they  begaxx  ripen¬ 
ing.  But  we  have  luxuriated  in  apples 
for  weeks.  Moreover,  I  took  a  few  of 
last  year’s  apples  to  the  Fourth,  of  July 
picnic;  can  anybody  beat  that?  They 
tasted  a  little  bit  cellarisli,  but  were  not 
bad.  Variety,  Stayman. 

As  if  I  had  not  enough  to  do,  I  am 
taking  a  course  of  study;  not  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  it,  for  I  could  not  well 
afford  such  pleasui-es  at  such  a  price,  but 
in  the  hope  of  profits  to  come.  It  is  not 
an  especially  good  time  of  year  for  se¬ 
rious  study.  There  are  so  many  distrac¬ 
tions  and  attractions,  unless  one  is  strong 
and  single-minded  enough  to  deny  them 
all.  But  later  there  will  be  barn  work 
to  do,  shorter  days  and  more  difficult 
weather,  so  I  chose  to  start  now.  And 
oh,  but  it  is  hard !  If  I  had  not  kept  up 
the  habit  of  study  more  or  less  all  my 
life,  and  of  tackling  new  jobs  and  ideas, 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  could  ever  crawl 
through  it.  And  crawl  is  right.  I  feel 
as  slow  as  a  tortoise,  but  if  I  remem- 
bei-ed  rightly,  he  got  there! 

The  ceiling  of  my  ldtchen-dining-i-oom 
is  beginning  to  break.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  fall  at  any  time,  breaking  my  best 
dishes,  probably,  and  my  own  ■  precious 
head.  I  had  the  plasterer  up  to  look  at 
it  Saturad.v.  I  did  so  hope  that  it  could 
be  coated  with  canvas,  to  avoid  the  terri¬ 


ble  muss  of  taking  off  the  old  plastei-,  but 
he  says  not.  The  side  walls  are  solid, 
though  rough,  and  have  about  57  coats 
of  whitewash  and  yellow  wash.  They  can 
be  canvassed,  so  as  to  take  paper  nicely, 
but  not  the  ceiling.  It  will  be  mostly 
dining-room,  with  a  kitchenette  corner 
for  Winter  use,  when  I  get  through  with 
it.  I  will  use  the  other  kitchen  for  seven 
or  eight  months  of  the  yeai\  and  for  all 
laundry.  Then  if  I  ever  have  a  two- 
fanxily  house  again,  I  hope  it  can  be  re¬ 
modelled  first.  And  I'd  much  prefer  to 
pi-ovide  a  nice  little  modern  tenant  house, 
over  by  the  road.  Two-purpose  rooms 
look  very  well  in  the  architect’s  plans, 
and  ar.e  very  well  in  apartments,  where 
all  matters  of  heat,  light,  water,  axxd  gar- 
bage  are  neatly  taken  care  of.  But  I 
want  me  a  dining-room  what  is  a  dining¬ 
room  !  And  a  living-room  that  is  noth¬ 
ing  else.  I  was  looking  at  wallpaper  to¬ 
day.  In  among  the  waxed  papers  for 
kitchens,  in  tile  and  marble  patterns,  was 
one  px’etty,  softly  blurred  scenic  effect,  in 
the  yellow  tones  that  I  wanted.  With 
ivory  woodwork  and  ceiling,  cxxrtains 
either  cream  or  yellow,  and  cherry  furni¬ 
ture,  I  shall  not  mourn  over  having  to 
have  a  baseburner,  kerosene  lamps,  and 
a  cooking  corner.  The  pine  floor  will 
have  to  do  for  the  present.  I’ll  have 
linoleum  some  day.  I  am  thinking  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  high  stationai’y  window  to  light 
the  cooking  corner.  There  is  another 
needed  in  my  dark  hall.  I  have  already 
had  five  new  windows  put  into  tlie  house 
in  the  five  years  that  I’ve  been  back, 
beside  those  in  the  garage  and  henhouse. 
“Seeking  for  light”  is  the  motto  of  one 
of  my  clubs ;  I  try  to  apply  it  in  every 
sense  !  is.  m.  c. 

Another  Rule  for  Lemon 
Syrup 

May  I  suggest  a  modification  of  the 
rule  for  lemon  syrup  which  I  have  used 
for  some  years?  I  could  never  see  the 
object  of  canning  so  much  water.  I 
found  also  that  the  syrup  is  too  sour  to 
suit  most  persons,  so  I  eondeixse  and  sim¬ 
plify  thus.  To  four  cups  sugar  add  two 
cups  water,  making  the  standard  heavy 
syrup  of  the  canning  bulletins.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  remove  from  fire  and  add  four  cups 
lemon  juice.  When  cool  seal  in  cans  ox- 
bottles.  For  any  considex-able  quantity 
I  prefer  jugs  or  large  bottles  sealed  with 
paraffined  corks.  Every  year  we  buy  a 
case  of  lemons  for  our  Fourth  of  July 
community  picnic.  The  young  folks  make 
a  party  to  squeeze  the  lemoxxs,  and  we 
make  syrup  of  the  surplus,  which  is 
usually  enough  for  the  Sunday  school 
picnic  and  sometimes  for  one  or  two 
other,  occasions.  Thus  we  make  a  sea¬ 
son’s  lemonade  at  one  operation,  and  can 
buy  lemons  when  they  are  cheapest.  The 
rule  as  here  given  suits  me  exactly,  but 
is  still  too  sour  for  many  tastes. 

CLARA  E.  MC  DERMID. 


Just  an  Idea! 

There  are  so  many  things  to  demand 
one’s  attention  through  the  busy  Sum¬ 
mer  season  on  the  farm  that  any  saving 
of  time  and  labor  is  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  busy  housewife.  White  linexx  table¬ 
cloths  are  the  bane  of  one's  life 
where  there  ax*e  several  little  children. 
Though  we  all  like  to  see  them  and  wish 
we  could  use  them  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  spotless  for  more  than  one  day,  and 
there  are  too  many  things  to  be  done  to 
be  forever  washing  and  ironing  them.  I 
just  thought  I  could  not  xise  anything 
else,  but  finally  resorted  to  the  ever  popu¬ 
lar  pebbled  oilcloth  luncheon  tablecloths 
for  a  few  years.  They  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  as  they  had  to  be  scoured  so 
often  to  keep  them  froxxx  lookiixg  grimy 
and  the  too  frequent  scouring  took  off  the 
pretty  printed  designs,  leaving  them 
rather  shabby  looking. 

Last  Spring  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
store  when  some  new  style  table  squares 
came  in.  They  were  made  in  Czeclio- 
slavia,  and  were  designed  in  various  pat¬ 
terns  in  different  coloi-s.  One  was  laven-, 
der  and  cream,  another  blue  and  cream, 
others  green  and  white,  etc.  They  were 
reversible  so  that  one  side  was  lighter 
than  the  othei*.  They  were  better  than 
50  inches  sqxiai-e  so  they  would  come  over 
and  protect  the  edge  of  the  common-sized 
48-in.  round  table.  They  wei-e  rather 
high  in  pi-ice,  being  $2  apiece,  but  as  they 
were  just  what  I  had  been  looking  for 
I  bought  a  blue  and  cream  one  designed 
in  squares  with  a  conventionalized  clover 
leaf  in  every  other  square.  It  looked  beau¬ 
tiful  on  the  table,  and  harmonized  with 
the  rest  of  the  room  whose  predominating 
color  is  blue. 

The  family  wei-e  delighted  with  the 
change  fx-om  the  oilcloth  table  square,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  to  see  who  could 
have  the  neatest  place  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  There  was  only  one  spot  which 
was  only  slightly  noticeable  at  the  end  of 
that  first  week  so  we  continued  to  use  it 
another  week  at  the  end  of  which  we  re¬ 
versed  it.  I  did  not  have  to  wash  it  for 
three  weeks.  It  washed  beautifully,  al¬ 
most  no  rubbing  being  necessary.  Being 
guaraixteed  fast  color  it  looked  as  pretty 
as  ever  when  dry.  It  needed  no  sprink¬ 
ling  to  iron,  just  rub  it  off  in  about  three 
minutes  with  a  hot  iron  and  it  was  ready 
to  put  back  on  the  table.  I  went  right 
back  up  to  the  store  and  ordered  a  blue 
and  gold  one,  as  my  candles  ax-e  gold  in 
contrast  with  the  i-est  of  the  room.  I. 
feel  now  that  my  dining-room  is  always 
neat  and  attractive  if  anyone  comes  in 
and  such  a  saving  of  time  over  my  old 
method.  ELLEN  ACKERMAN  ELLIOT. 
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ANY  Maytag  owner  will  tell  you 
that  they  never  dreamed  that 
washday  could  be  so  easy  and 
pleasant  until  the  Maytag  came.  The 
seamless,  cast-aluminum,  heat-retain¬ 
ing  tub  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers  and  washes  big 
tubfuls  faster  and  cleaner.  It  actually 
does  away  with  all  hand-rubbing, 
even  on  grimy  overalls  and  the  soiled 
edges  of  cuffs  and  collars. 


This  marvelous  washday  help  is 
available  to  every  farm  anywhere. 
Imagine  a  gasoline  engine  as  simple 
and  compact  as  an  electric  motor — 
that’s  the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor.  It  is  an  inbuilt  part  of  the 
washer — no  line  shaft  or  belts  to  line 
up  and  the  housewife  can  start  it  and 
operate  it  herself. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Maytag 
has  won  world  leadership  in  farm  as 
well  as  city  homes? 

Deferred  Payments 
You'll  Never  Miss 

The  Maytag  Company 

Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH  ;  851  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Write  or  telephone 
any  Maytag  dealer  listed 
below.  He  will  gladly 
loan  you  a  Maytag  for 
a  trial  washing  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Do 
a  big  washing  with  it  in 
your  own  home — it  will 
only  take  an  hour.  If 
it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 


Gasoline  or 
Electric  Power 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag 


dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Astoria,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Cairo . Hailing  Elect.  Station 

Canandaigua. DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  .Chas  M.  Canliani,  Inc. 
Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ..  .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 


Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton . Tlios.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Hyman 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira ..  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Glens  Falls 


McConnell-Richards  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ilt’g  Co. 


Governeur . F.  G.  Gallagher 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Creeuport . Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 


Hnyt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Iloueoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon..  .McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Hornell . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown ....  Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 
Lackawanna ....  Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosiuski.  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Loekport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena . L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Jit.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierliile 

Newark . DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols . :...A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Jlaytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oneonta . Maytag  Oueonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  JI.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Tine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg. Maytag  Piattsburg  Co. 


IF  IT 


Pleasautville.  Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lercli  JIusic  Shop 

Port  Jervis . James  P.  Jlorgau 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
Rochester. .  .Maytag  Jlonroe  Corp. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Jlaytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  0.  Galloway 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers’  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sehenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  El.  Co. 

Stillwater . Curtis  Jlaytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Jlaytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga. .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koanig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

TTtiea . H.  D.  Jlorehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugli 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown.  .Northern  Jlaytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Jlaytag  Co. 

Williamson. DeZutter  Jlaytag  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Marks 

Bristol . Clymer  Jlaytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Jlaytag  Co. 

Carlisle . Carlisle  Jlaytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  ..Carnegie  Maytag  Store 

Catasauqua . W.  T.  Kleppingei 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clearfield.  .Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Slierer 

Conneantville. . .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont . Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown .  .  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  II.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Jlaytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Jlaytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Maytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Jlaytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton . Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 


Kane . Jletzger- Wright  Co. 

Kenuett  Square. John  H.  Voorliees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Jlaytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

JIalvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

JIanor . Race  Street  JIarket 

JIansfield 

Tioga  County  Jlaytag  Co. 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Jlontrose  Greenwood’s  Jlaytag  Co. 
N anticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Jlaytag  Co. 

Newport . Carlisle  Jlaytag  Co. 

Norristown 

.  J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnliart  Bros. 

Peckville. ..  .Scranton  Jlaytag  Co. 
Pennsburg 

Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia— 

Ardmore  Jlaytag  Co., 

Del.  County  Maytag  Co., 

North  Philadelphia  Jlaytag  Co., 
West  Pliila.  Jlaytag  Co.. 
Phoenixville ....  MeCarralier  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

JIcKees  Rocks  Jlaytag  Store, 
Mt.  Oliver  Jlaytag  Store, 

North  Side  Jlaytag  Store, 
Squirrel  Hill  Jlaytag  Studio, 
rittston. Wilkes-Barre  Jlaytag  Co. 


Pottstown . McCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsville. ..  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Jlaytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Jlaytag  Co. 

Royersford . McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale . Ace  Jlaytag  Co. 


Sharon. ...  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah .  .Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 
Slatington.  ..Jones  Bros.  &  Jliller 
Souderton 

Yocum,  Godsehalk  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua ....  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquisl* 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger- Wright  Co. 

West  Chester ..  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

West  Newton _ Ace  Jlaytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Jlaytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown 

Williamstown  Jraytag  Store 
York... York  County  Maytag  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Jlaytag  Co. 
Bayonne. Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook ...  .Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Burlington. .  .Camden  Jlaytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Jlaytag  Co. 

Eliza  belli 

Albert  Lifson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Hackensack. ..  .11.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton ....  Rice-Rubba  Store 

Higli  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Higlitstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Jlaytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Millville. ..  .Triangle  Maytag  Co. 
Jlontclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Morristown. ....  .James  E.  Hauck 
New  Brunswick . . .  Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Jlaytag  Shop 

Pennington.  .Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Jlaytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank ....  Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.  .Roebling  General  Store 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River. ..  .Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Jlaytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury ..  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Georgetown. H.  J.  Conaway  &  Son 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington . H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Plotkin  l'urn.  Co. 

Attleboro 


The  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Bridgewater 

Washburn  Jlaytag  Co. 
Brockton .  Brockton  Jlaytag  Store 


Brookline . Jlaytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East. Douglas. Provost  Jlaytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 
Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 


Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuehon  Co. 

Fitchburg . Central  Hdwe.  Co. 

Framingham 

Framingham  Jlaytag  Co. 

Gardner . W.  E.  Aubuclion  Co. 

Gilbertville 

Jlaytag  Wachusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield. .  .Sharpe  Jlaytag  Store 
Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Jlaytag  Co. 
Holyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Jlaytag  Store 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence 

JIailman,  Hanlon  &  Cullen  Co. 

Lowell . The  Chalifoux  Co. 

JIalden . JIalden  Jlaytag  Co. 

JIanchaug. ..  .Provost  Jlaytag  Co 

JIansfield . Flint  Jlaytag  Store 

Jlaynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Jlelrose. ..  .Graham  Maytag  Store 

Jlilford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Jlaytag  Shop 
Newbury  port.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 
North  Adams 

Jlaytag  North  Adams  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Jlaytag  Store 
N  orwood . .  N orwood  Jlay  tag  Shop 
Pittsfield ..  Jlaytag  Pittsfield  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Jlaytag  Store 

Southbridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . JI.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Jlaytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

Webster . Perron  &  Company 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Wincliendon.  .  .Abare  Jlaytag  Co. 
Worcester.  JIcCullough  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 


Branford . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bridgeport _ The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Baehand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Greenwich.  .Greenwich  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden. Zimmer-Champlin  El.  Co. 

Jlilford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck ....  Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Canaan.  .Silliman  Hdwe.  Co. 
New  Britain. .  .Dunham  Sales  Co. 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Norwalk . Herman  Sachs 

Norwich . Carl  JI.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

South  JIanchester. Alfred  A.  Grezel 

So.  Norwalk . A.  D.  Jlorgan 

Stafford  Springs. ..  .Geo.  H.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Torrington . The  Jlaytag  Shop, 

J.  Diachenko,  Proprietor 
Wallingford. .  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Waterbury _ The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

West  Haven... A.  A.  JIacPherson 
Westport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantic . Carl  M.  Sharpe 
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Echoes  From  Mapledale 

The  birthday  did  finally  come,  though 
it  had  seemed  to  Lois  as  if  it  never  would, 
and  it  was  a  very  happy  day.  The  birth¬ 
day  supper,  which  included  the  desired 
three-layer  sunshine  cake  with  the .  six 
candles,  was  shared  with  three  little 
cousins.  Birthday  gifts  took  the  shape 
of  a  dollar  in  change  dropped  in  the  bank, 
and  the  cutest  little  reed  doll  carriage, 
which  is  affording  much  pleasure  to  Lois 
and  comfort  to  the  dolls. 

There  have  been  other  interesting 
events,  too.  July  Fourth  our  town  had 
a  grand  celebration  .starting  with  a  long 
parade.  The  Busy  Boosters,  our  rural 
club,  was  represented  with  a  horse-drawn 
float.  Another  of  the  rural  clubs  had  a 
float  representing  a  sailboat  or  small  ship 
and  I  thought  the  slogan  it  carried  very 
appropriate,  “Anchor  your  ship  to  a 
farm.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  month,  our  club 
met  here  at  our  house.  The  usual  order 
of  things  was  changed  and  instead  of 
bringing  something  toward  the  dinner,  my 
sister  and  I  furnished  it,  and  each  wo¬ 
man  brought  a  quarter  to  go  into  the 
treasury,  which  was  replenished  to  the 
amount  of  $4.75  thereby.  Just  before 
dinner  wre  passed  around  slips  with  duties 
upon  them,  so  that  each  woman  had  a 
share  in  preparing  the  dinner.  This 
worked  out  nicely  and  proved  to  be  a  lot 
of  fun,  and  helped  wonderfully  in  getting 
the  dinner  on.  The  agent  was  present, 
and  we  had  instructions  in  sewing.  We 
have  had  one  chair  reseating  meeting, 
locally  led.  Our  club  is  making  an  effort 
to  earn  money  to  pay  for  the  community 
work  it  did.  We  have  had  a  successful 
food  sale  which  netted  $13,  which  with 
what  we  received  at  the  last  meeting, 
makes  nearly  enough. 

I  spent  a  most  pleasant  afternoon  with 
some  dear  friends  of  mine,  a  mother  and 
daughter.  There  was  nothing  exciting 
about  it,  we  just  had  a  good  visit,  but  I 
enjoyed  it  more  than  anything  else  I 
could  think  of.  Things  always  tasted  so 
good  at  this  house  !  On  this  day  I  had 
some  nice  sweet  butter  made  by  the 
mother,  who  is  over  eighty !  She  also 
makes  the  doughnuts  (“when  we  want 
them  to  eat,”  the  daughter  laughingly 
said).  I  like  to  see  the  elderlies  with 
their  own  share  of  the  cooking,  for  I  am 
sure  they  are  much  happier  than  when 
told  they  have  worked  hard  enough  all 
their  lives  and  now  deserve  to  rest,  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  needed. 

My  family  has  had  a  reunion  and 
everyone  was  present,  even  the  two  new 
babies  who  have  come  since  last  year’s 
reunion.  We  have  just  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  field  day,  put  on  by  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  Grange.  There  were 
water  sports,  a  ball  game,  quoits  tourna¬ 
ment,  tug  of  war,  speeches  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  one  of  our  Congressmen,  and 
band  music.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
things  about  an  occasion  like  this,  is 
meeting  folks  you  know  but  seldom  see. 
I  saw  several  women  who  were  at  camp 
last  year  and  this.  There  were  a  few 
more  whom  I  had  hoped  to  see.  Lemon¬ 
ade,  hot  dogs,  and  sandwiches  were  served 
free.  The  lemonade  was  made  in  a 
washing  machine,  a  good  example  of 
perpetual  motion.  There  was  quite,  a 
row  of  hot  dogs  eaten,  the  number  being 
2,400.  You .  can  figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
self.  Sandwiches  (2,700)  disappeared  at 
a  rapid  rate  (except  to  those  waiting,  in 
line).  It  was  a  big  day.  Another  thing 
to  be  thankful  for,  is  our  county  agents. 

We’ve  been  having  fun  evenings  pitch¬ 
ing  quoits  and  I  have  been  playing  with 
the  men  and  winning  often  enough  so  that 
they  thought  I  was  rather  puffed  up.  But 
now  that  the  regulation  shoes  have  come, 
and  the  distance  between  stakes  is 
lengthened  I  am  not  in  it.  The  shoes  are 
too  heavy.  But  how  I  have  enjoyed  play¬ 
ing  !  I  am  glad  that  when  I  was  created, 
there  was  put  into  me  a  love  for  play. 

The  empty  cans  are  filling  up.*  There 
is  rhubarb  (which  I  process  because  we 
like  it  better),  rhubarb  and  strawberry, 
which  we  like  so  much  for  pies,  straw¬ 
berry  jam  and  currants.  Instead  of  Pre" 
pared  pectin  for  the  jam,  Ave  used  canned 
apple  juice  to  sunoly  the  pectin,  and  it 
Avorked !  We  had  canned  the  juice,  think¬ 
ing  to  make  jelly,  but  instead,  experi¬ 
mented  thus  Avith  it.  I  count  my  peas  by 
fives,  as  the  cooker  holds  five  quarts,  and 
I  now  have  15  quarts  canned,  Avith  pros¬ 
pects  of  more.  The  peas  have  done  finely, 
but  beans  are  not  groAving  well.  Deer 
have  been  to  the  garden  several  times  and 
have  eaten  off  all  the  beets.  A  neighbor 
has  also  been  troubled  Avith  deer,  and 
X  s&w  3.  l&rgc  umbrella  spread  in  the 
garden,  to  keep  the  deer  away,  I  conclude. 
I  do  not  knoAV  whether  it  is  effective  or 

not.  ,  ,  .. 

I  want  to  mention  the  good  time  Ave 
had  yesterday,  though  like  another  I  have 
mentioned,  there  was  nothing  exciting 
about  it.  After  church  services  we  packed 
our  dinner  (Avarm  from  the  stove  for  I 
had  stayed  at  home)  into  the  Ford  and 
drove  to  an  unoccupied  farmhouse  m 
front  of  and  above  our  house,  and  Ave 
ate  on  the  piazza  from  where  there  is  a 
most  Avonderful  view.  Later  papa  went 
back  home  Avith  the  Ford  and  empty 
dishes  and  the  children  and  I  walked  by 
the  road  a  way,  and  down  through  the 
woods,  stopping  at  one  place  for  a  story, 
and  by  the  brook  for  a  play.  The  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  various  things,  and  Avere 
especially  delighted  over  the  Indian  pipes 
just  groAving  up  through  the  leaA'es.  .1 
picked  a  bouquet  of  steeplebush,  which  is 
very  pretty,  I  think,  but  could  you  get 
a  farmer  to  admit  it?  s.  M.  B. 


A  Busy  Woman  on  the  Jury 

I  have  intended  Avriting  for  some  time, 
but  living  on  a  farm  of  150  acres,  with 
no  help,  only  by  day  hoav  and  then,  12 
cows  to  milk,  always  something  Avaiting 
to  be  done,  with  the  movies  and  swimming 
place  15  minutes’  drive,  and  two  young 
daughters  in  home,  evenings  are  pretty 
Avell  taken.  We  have  been  painting  in¬ 
side  of  church  last  tAvo  weeks  evenings 
from  tAvo  to  three  nights  a  week,  first 
the  ground  color,  then  stain  and  ATar- 
nish.  It  Avill  take  another  week.  Hav¬ 
ing  electricity  Ave  are  able  to  do  this  at 
night.  We  have  it  in  our  home,  eight 
families  building  their  OAvn  line,  and  Iioav 
I  Avish  all  the  farm  Avomen  could  have 
this  Avonderful  life  saver.  I  don’t  see 
how  I  could  ever  get  along  without. 

SerA'ing  on  jury  is  another  thing  I  Avish 
all  the  farm  women  had  an  opportunity 
to  do,  as  it  is  very  interesting,  and  edu¬ 
cating  as  Avell.  I  have  served  on  grand 
jury,  Avhere  all  criminal  cases  are  tried 
by  State,  and  three  months  last  Fall  on 
petit  jury.  As  I  have  a  daughter  work¬ 
ing  in  tOAvn  in  office,  driving  OAvn  car,  it 
Avas  very  handy  for  me  to  go.  We  re¬ 
ported  in  jury  room  at  court  house  every 
morning  (except  Saturdays)  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  Avere  not  allOAved  to  leaAre 
room  unless  given  permission  by  cus¬ 
todian  of  room. 

I  Avgs  the  only  farmer  among  50  men 
and  Avomen,  16  Avomen  in  all.  After 
panel  is  accepted  and  sworn  in  by  judge. 
Ave  Avere  ready  to  hear  case.  Most  of  the 
cases  I  heard  Avere  automobile  accidents, 
stealing,  damage  suits,  negligence  in  doc¬ 
tors,  but  mostly  automobile  accidents. 
Sentiment  must  not  enter  in  case,  your 
decision  must  be  given  from  Avhat  you 
hear  from  Avitnesses  and  the  instructions 
you  receive  from  court.  I  enjoyed  this 
three  months  very  much,  as  I  made  many 
neAv  acquaintances.  While  not  on  duty 
Ave  A’isited,  sewed,  played  games  or  read. 
We  Avere  not  allOAved  to  mention  or  dis¬ 
cuss  case  after  leaving  court  room.  Some 
of  the  cases  lasted  from  one  to  three 
days.  # 

Some  of  the  things  I  learned  Avhile 
serving  as  juror  Avere  the  folloAving : 

To  drive  your  automobile  at  a  moderate 
speed,  always  going  through  signals  with 
eye  on  side  streets. 

Always  know  what  company  your  chil¬ 
dren  associate  with,  and  Avhere  they  go. 

Not  to  take  out  policies  of  any  kind 
without  reading  very  carefully,  or  better 
3Tet,  have  some  laA\-yer  read  for  you,  and 
then  you  cannot  always  be  sure. 

Don’t  go  into  court  unless  driven  there 
to  defend  yourself. 

To  obey  the  laAvs  of  your  country,  and 
bring  your  children  up  to  do  likeAvise. 

R.  R. 


A  Simple  Dishwasher 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  they  had  a  disliAvasher  that  evident¬ 
ly  was  homemade  or  made  by  some  me¬ 
chanic  at  small  cost.  It  consisted  of  a 
round  tank,  about  as  wide  as  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  hardAvood  barrel,  but  not  as 
tall.  This  Avas  placed  on  the  floor  in  the 
kitchen,  and  connected  to  the  sewer  for 
convenience.  A  Avire  crate,  made  of  %- 
in.  mesh  Avire  cloth,  bound  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  Avith  a  band  of  iron  and  reinforced 
Avith  same,,  fitted  inside  of  the  tank.  A 
strong  iron  bail  Avas  attached  to  the  crate, 
and  the  whole  suspended  by  a  rope  which 
ran  through  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling. 

To  operate,  the  tank  was  filled  Avith 
enough  Avater  to  more  than  cover  the 
crate  when  filled  with  dishes.  Tavo  iron 
bars  or  broom  stick  handles  were  placed 
on  the  tank,  and  the  crate  set  on  these 
handles,  the  dishes  Avere  placed  in  the 
crate  on  edge,  then  the  crate  Avas  raised 
by  the  rope  sufficiently  to  alloAV  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sticks  and  lowered  into  the 
boiling  water,  where  it  Avas  allowed  to 
soak  for  a  feAV  minutes.  Next  the  opera¬ 
tor  grasped  the  rope  and  raised  and 
hwered  the  crate  in  the  AA’ater  several 
times.  When  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  as  before  the  dishes  were  rinsed,  and 
left  to  drain.  A  sprinkling  can  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  Avould  be  convenient  for  rins¬ 
ing,  and  after  thoroughly  rinsing  the 
drying  is  not  difficult.  This  machine  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  use  of 
strong  soap  or  poAvder.  as  the  hands  need 
not  come  in  contact  Avith  the  water. 

In  an  ordinary  family  a  smaller  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  placed  in  the  sink  and 
emptied  when  one  Avas  through  with  it. 
At  the  time  I  saAv  this  machine  the  young 
man  avIio  operated  it  washed  all  the  dishes 
for  90  people  three  times  a  day,  did  it 
easily  and  lots  of  other  chores  besides. 

H.  H.  H. 


Apricot  and  Rhubarb  Jam 

This  recipe  uses  the  remains  of  the 
rhubarb  crop  and  helps  fill  in  with  a 
sAveet  conserve : 

Cut  any  amount  of  rhubarb  into  half¬ 
inch  pieces,  Aveigli  and  mix  with  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar.  Let  stand  all  night. 
Soak  one-half  as  many  dried  apricots  as 
you  have  rhubarb  in  watei;  to  ewer,  all 
night.  In  the  morning  mix  all  together 
and  cook  slowly  until  the  mixture  is  like 
jam.  Put  into  hot  jars  and  seal,  E.  c.  R. 


“Papa,  the  master  said  that  AATe  have 
come  into  the  Avorld  to  help  others.” 
“That’s  quite  true,  my  boy.”  “Then,  for 
what  have  the  others  come?” — Buen  Hu¬ 
mor. 


Short  sleepers 

need  the  best 
of  bedsprings 


vine  Foster  Ideal 
jrs  this  trade  mark 
’■de  rail .  If  you 
this  trade  mark  it 
ister  Ideal. 


Little  sleep,  should  be •  £ 

sleep  for  Mature  must 
space  of  of 

put  the  max  mu^  u  sleep 

WHetnei  y  on  a 
little  Tjea  Bedspring'  Dm 

Foster  lde*bifbedsprin&  „ 
it  because  th  s  o  bettet  sup- 

give  y°ur  V  your  ver- 

tebrae  m  ,,  f.ner  nerve  rest- 

and  give  you  1  aU  because 
Do  it  most  o  benefit  by 

your  healt  rest  you  will  get. 

inrsd?*  •“  •e“1 

springs-  ]ylrG.  Co. 

TLT^tcro  factory 


The  Bedspring 
that  Supports 
the  Spine  ~ 


CuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcam  free.  AddresB: 
Catlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M.  Malden,  MaBB. 


Why  take 
half  the  Profit 

on  YOUR  WOOL? 

When  you  sell  your  avooI  to  a  dealer, 
it  is  all  ready  for  the  factory.  Why 
not  send  it  there  direct  and  get 
all  the  profit  ? 

The  Chatham  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN 
pays  you  double  for  your  wool.  You 
just  ship  the  wool  to  us  —  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  exclusive  makers  of 
wool  blankets — and  we  make  it 
up  into  the  best  blankets  and 
auto  robes  produced  in  our 
factory.  The  charge  is  nom¬ 
inal —  or,  if  you  prefer,  we 
will  take  full  payment  in 
wool. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Book -  CHATHAM  MFC.  CO. 
let  explaining  EXTRA  49  Chatham  Road 

PROFIT  PLAN.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFC.  CO. 

49  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  further  information  on 
your  EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 

Name _ - — 

Address - - - 


Old  because 
its  Good — 

Quality  in  soap  is  like 
pure  blood  in  stock  or 
poultry  —  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it.  Soaps 
ha\re  come  and  gone,  yet 
Grandpa’s  Wonder  has 
been  unequalled  since’ 7  8 

At  your  Dealers  ’  or  send  10c  for  big  cake. 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 


Dept,  RN-91 


Dayton,  Ohio 


’ipeless 


New  FREE 

emotes  Re-  . 
aucea  Factory  Prices. 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stoves.  Ranges,  furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges . 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction.  guaranteed.  2b 
years  in  business.  660,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  I?  REE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  Kalanvazoa 

Direct  to  You 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR  Y— SAVE  25  %  TO  40  * 

AVe  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  AVrite  for  IK  Ft,  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albeo  Square.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


lIL  your  kodak  films  to  us 

Fountain  Ave.,  R,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Some  School  Lunch 
Suggestions 

To  put  up  school  lunches  that  are  both 
tempting  and  nourishing  is  for  most  of 
us  easy  enough ;  the  only  real  difficulty 
lies  in  providing  the  “bulk”  (especially 
in  the  form  of  green  vegetables)  desir¬ 
able  in  the  anid-day  meal.  Since  “lunch” 
means  the  children’s  dinner  five  days  out 
of  seven,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  while  if  they  walk  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  school,  dishes,  spoons  and  every¬ 
thing  that  adds  weight  must  be  cut  out 
or  cut  down. 

About  the  best  vegetable  I  know  for 
the  purpose  is  celery,  a  few  tender  stalks 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper  are  sure  to  be 
popular.  Winter  radishes  help  to  make 
a  variety,  and  a  crisp  heart-leaf  of  let¬ 
tuce,  or  even  of  blanched  cabbage  (mine 
are  Savoys),  enclosing  a  well-seasoned 
cottage  cheese  ball,  the  whole  similarly 
wrapped,  makes  a  good  informal  salad, 
especially  if  the  cheese  is  mixed  with 
mayonnaise.  Alternating  with  these,  I 
provide  vegetable  pies ;  a  square  of  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  rolled  thin  and  baked  in  a 
patty  pan,  the  filling  being  any  left-over 
vegetable,  such  as  peas,  asparagus  or 
string  beans,  moistened  with  cream  or 
tomato  sauce.  The  corners  are  folded 
over  envelope  style,  and  if  the  pie  is 
baked  while  you  are  getting  breakfast, 
it  will  retain  a  pleasing  freshness — al¬ 
most  a  trace  of  warmth !  A  chopped  car¬ 
rot  or  other  vegetable  mixed  with  cream 
sauce  or  peanut  'butter  makes  a  nice 
finger-roll  sandwich,  the  roll  furnishing 
a  “box”  well  adapted  to  vegetable  fill¬ 
ings. 

Of  course  the  lunch  should  include 
fruit — none  better  than  a  sound,  rosy 
apple — and,  speaking  of  bulk,  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  child  who  didn’t  like  good 
bran  muffins,  with  plenty  of  “plums”  in 
the  shape  of  chopped  figs  or  raisins.  My 
favorite  recipe  calls  for  %  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  shortening,  one 
egg,  one  cup  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  soda,  one 
cup  each  of  flour  (I  prefer  whole-wheat 
flour)  and  bran,  %  cup  of  seedless  rais¬ 
ins,  well  floured. 

When  all  is  said,  special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  give  the  lunch-box  kiddies 
plenty  of  vegetables  at  suppertime,  as 
well  as  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Vege¬ 
table  chowder,  cream  soups  and  salads 
with  cream  dressing  are  our  standbys. 

E.  F.  D. 


Uncooked  Higdom; 
Sulphured  Apples 

I  have  seen  several  requests  for  higdom 
that  did  not  require  cooking,  and  as  I 
have  one  I  have  used  a  good  many  year* 
with  success,  will  pass  it  on.  One  head 
of  cabbage,  one  bunch  celery,  2  qts.  green 
tomatoes,  three  green  peppers.  Chop  all 
fine,  then  add  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  ^  lb. 
white  mustard  seed,  %  cup  salt,  1  qt.  of 
vinegar.  Can  without  cooking  in  airtight 
cans. 

To  sulphur  apples,  peel,  quarter  and 
core  one  peck  of  ripe  apples,  place  in  a 
pan  or  dish  (some  use  a  peach  basket), 
then  take  an  airtight  barrel  or  box,  and 
place  in  the  bottom  a  pan  of  coals  and 
hang  basket  or  bag  of  apples  in  barrel, 
and  put  three  tablespoons  of  dry  sulphur 
on  the  live  coals  and  cover  as  soon  as 
possible.  Place  heavy  blanket  on  top  of 
cover  so  that  no  fumes  will  escape,  and 
leave  24  hours.  They  can  then  be  placed 
in  stone  jars  or  put  in  fruit  cans,  as  one 
wishes.  Store  in  a  dry,  warm  place. 

HRS.  B.  D.  H. 


Eggless  Cake 

Lemon  Cakes — Two  cups  sugar,  1  cup 
butter,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  pinch  salt,  2 
teaspoons  lemon  essence,  1  scant  table¬ 
spoon  baking  ammonia,  flour  to  knead 
not  too  stiff.  Knead  half  hour,  cut  in 
squares  to  bake. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — 1*4  cups  cooked 
apple  sauce,  1  cup  brown  sugar,  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1 
teaspoon  cloves,  pinch  salt,  2  teaspoons 
saleratus  dissolved  in  tablespoon  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  2  cups  flour,  half  cup  floured  raisins. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Favorite  Cookies. — 1  teaspoon  vanilla 
or  lemon,  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  sweet  milk, 
1  cup  butter,  half  teaspoon  soda  sifted 
with  flour,  flour  enough  to  roll.  Place 
in  center  of  each  cooky  a  raisin  or  nut 
meat  or  spice  if  liked  and  put  two  to¬ 
gether  like  sandwiches.  These  are  nice. 

Coffee  Cake. — 1  cup  molasses,  2  cups 
brown  sugar,  1  cup  butter.  Mix  well, 
add  1  cup  cold  strong  coffee,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  3  teaspoons  of  saleratus  dissolved 
in  milk,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon 
cloves,  half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  5  cups 
flour,  2  cups  raisins  dusted  well  in  the 
flour.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

MRS.  O.  A.  M. 


Corn  Oysters 

A  good  way  to  cook  sweet  corn  is  the 
following;  can  use  it  if  beginning  to  get 
tough  or  if  ears  are  small.  Tastes  some¬ 
what  like  oysters.  Cut  through  middle 
of  each  row  of  kernels  and  scrape  out 
juice  leaving  shucks  on  the  cob.  To  about 
eight  ears  of  corn  use  one  egg,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  butter  or  more,  one  table¬ 
spoon  milk.  Cook  like  griddlecakes,  drop¬ 
ping  from  spoon  on  hot  greased  pan. 

H.  D.  s. 


There  are 


more 


DelcoLight  plants 


in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago 
electric  light  and 
power  on  the  farm  was 
practically  unknown. 
Then  came  Del co- Light — 
bringing  a  new  content¬ 
ment,  a  new  freedom — 
bringing  modern  conven¬ 
iences  to  the  farm  home. 

Soon  Delco- Light  was 
known  everywhere.  Soon 
it  was  being  recommended 
by  users  in  almost  every 
community.  And  now,  to¬ 
day,  though  many  makes 
of  farm  electric  plants  have 
been  placed  on  the  market, 
Delco-Light’s  position  in 
the  farm  electric  field  is 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

Dependable 


There  are  more  Delco¬ 
Light  plants  in  use  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 

This  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  that  has  been  won  and 
held  by  Delco -Light  has 
an  important  meaning  to 
every  farmer.  It  means 
that  such  an  overwhelming 
preference  could  be  the 
result  of  but  one  thing' — 
value — value  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  proven  ability  to 
furnish  depend¬ 
able  light  and 
power  at  the 
lowest  possible 
cost. 

If  you  are  not 
yet  acquainted 


with  Delco-Light  advan¬ 
tages  and  Delco-Light 
value,  ask  the  nearest 
dealer  for  all  the  facts  and 
a  complete  demonstration. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  full 
details. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-105  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-L  Electric  Water 
Systems  for  Country  and  City  Homes 


Delco  -  Light  electric  plants 
are  priced  as  low  as 

225 

f.  o.  b.  Dayton, 

and  may  be  bought  on  the 
Genera  l  Motors  convenient 
purchase  plan. 


DELCO  -LIGHT 

ELECTRIC  PLANTS 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-105  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
Delco-Light  Electric  Plants. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

39  West  45th  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Washer 


puts  a  smile 
in  wash  day 

Tub  to  line  -  iri 

Operates  on  new  principle,  forcing  suds 
through  the  fabric,  quickly  removing  the 
dirt  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Clothes 
made  cleaner,  softer  and  brighter.  So 
easy  a  child  can  work  it.  Fits  any  tub. 

PRITir  TRTAT  You  agree  to  use  it  at  least 
1  twjce  anci  report  within  30 

days.  If  you  like  it  send  $10  cash  or  SI  each 
month  for  the  next  11  months,  or  we  will  send 
return  postage.  State  on  what  kind  of  tub  it  will 
be  used.  Give  two  references.  $9.75  cash  with 
order  will  secure  immediate  shipment  and  be  re¬ 
funded  if  washer  is  returned  in  30  days. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. 

123  N.  Franklin  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  MLXS 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80* 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $ 1 . 00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  lV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Here’s  Real  Power 

for  Those  Lighter  Farm  Jobs 


When  the  John  Deere  Type  E 
engine,  the  enclosed  engine  that 
oils  itself,  goes  to  work  on  the 
farm  it  means  freedom  for  you 
and  other  members  of  your  family 
from  many  of  those  tedious,  time¬ 
taking  jobs. 

It  is  ready  for  duty  day  or  night,  week 
day  or  Sunday  and  the  low  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  it  will  surprise  you. 

Don’t  confuse  the  John  Deere  with  the 
ordinary  farm  engine.  All  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  on  the  Type  E  are  fully  en¬ 
closed  and  operate  in  a  bath  of  oil — no 
grease  cups  or  sight-feed  oilers  to  fill  and 
watch — runs  without  one  minute’s  at¬ 
tention  until  the  fuel  is  exhausted. 

Free  Booklet  Tells  All  Abont  It 

Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  Booklet  WT-637. 


This  advanced  construction  re¬ 
sults  in  more  years  of  service;  lower 
upkeep  costs,  more  power  and  con¬ 
venience  of  operation — makes  the 
John  Deere  mighty  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory 
equipment  for  your  farm. 


Built  in  1-1/2,  3  and  6  H.  P. 
sizes — on  skids  or  mounted  on 
wheels.  A  compact  direct  drive 
pumping  outfit  can  also  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Type  E  afi 
your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 


Let  the 
John  Deere 
Direct  Drive 
Pumping 
Outfit  Solve 
Your  Water 
Pumping 
Problem 


MS 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Think  of  the  time  and  labor  it  would  save  if  you  had  this 
dependable,  tireless  mechanical  hired  hand  to  pump  your  water, 
run  the  washer,  the  chum,  separate  cream,  turn  the  grindstone, 
grind  feed,  shell  corn  plus  the  many  other  j  obs  you  will  find  for  it. 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
b  ings,  dogs,  eats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRU S 
and  howto  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight.  '#  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich, 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Your  Stock  is  Safe 


Behind  Zinc  Insulated  Ameri¬ 
can,  Royal,  or  Anthony  Fences. 

It  means  a  lot  to  you  to  know  that  your  fences 
will  hold  and  stand  up  for  longyears  of  service. 
American  Steel  CSti  Wire  Company  Fences  are 
made  of  the  right  steel  for  the  purpose  —  and 
protected  with  heavy  uniform  zinc  insulation 
against  rust. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every-  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made, of  equal 
Size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet, “How  Fences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings.” 

See  our  dealer  in  your  community 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  NewYork  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  ,  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


Zinc  Insulated 

American 

Royal 

(inthony 

Fences 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Rudimentary  Teats  oil 
Calves 

I  have  two  purebred  Guernsey  calves 
with  extra  teats  (six).  How  can  I  re¬ 
move  the  extras.  I  think  these  extra 
teats  are  very  objectionable  and  want  to 
get  rid  of  them  if  possible.  J.  s.  L. 

Virginia. 

Rudimentary  or  supernumerary  teats 
are  not  uncommon  in  heifer  calves  and 
may  develop  to  give  much  trouble  when 
the  animal  calves.  They  usually  occur 
at  the  rear  of  the  normal  teats  of  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  udder.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  an  extra  teat  may  project  from  a 
normal  teat  and  connect  with  a  small 
gland  which  secretes  milk  when  The  cow 
calves  and  gives  trouble  at  milking  time. 
In  other  instances  two  quite  large  rudi¬ 
mentary  teats  are  found  and  they  connect 
with  glands  of  considerable  size  so  that 
six  teats  have  to  be  milked,  each  time. 
Every  dairyman  will  concede  that  four 
normal  teats  are  quite  a  big  enough  chore 
to  milk  night  and  morning,  without  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  more  extra  ones  to  strip.  There 
is  a  case  on  record  of  a  cow  having  seven 
teats  that  yielded  milk  at  one  time.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  extra 
teat  is  merely  a  little  knob  upon  a  nor¬ 
mal  teat,  yet  it  may  connect  with  a  small 
gland  and  exude  milk  at  milking  times. 
In  still  rarer  cases  the  extra  teat  may 
be  adherent  to  the  normal  teat  almost  its 
entire  length.  We  have  also  seen  a  cow 
with  Siamese — twin  teats — of  natural 
size,  but  united  formly  throughout  their 
entire  length.  They  could,  however,  be 
milked  as  one  teat,  hence  an  operation 
was  not  necessary. 

It  is  best  to  amputate  rudimentary 
teats  when  the  heifer  is  quite  young.  If 
the  operation  be  delayed  the  correspond¬ 
ing  secreting  glands  tend  to  develop,  when 
the  heifer  becomes  with  calf,  and  each 
extra  teat  also  develops  a  duct  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  gland  and  which  has  to  be 
obliterated  else  it  will  exude  milk  after 
removal  of  the  teat. 

Dairymen  sometimes  remove  rudimen¬ 
tary  teats  by  ligating  each  of  them  very 
tightly  with  a  fine  cord.  The  cord  is 
tied  with  a  bow  knot  so  that  it  may  be 
loosened  and  then  pulled  tighter  and  re¬ 
tied  several  times  a  week.  The  object  of 
the  ligating  is  to  shut  off  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  teat  so  the  mortification 
results  and  the  teat  drops  off.  If  this  is 
done  early  in  life  no  duct  may  be  found 
remaining.  If  one  is  seen  it  has  to  be 
done  away  with  by  cauterizing  it  well 
with  a  red-hot  knitting  needle.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  uses  a  thermo-cautery  for  the 
purpose  and  that  is  preferable.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  ligation  method  of  re¬ 
moving  an  extra  teat  is  that  infection 
may  occur  and  cause  infection  of  the 
true  gland  of  the  udder.  Such  infection, 
even  in  the  unbred  heifer,  may  result  in 
an  attack  of  mastitis  (garget)  with  for¬ 
mation  of  pus,  and  the  udder  will  then 
prove  unsound  and  yield  unsound  milk 
when  the  heifer  freshens.  The  same  thing 
may  happen  when  heifer  calves  suck  one 
anothers’  teats  in  the  early  days  of  life 
for  that  causes  precocious  secretion  of 
milk  which  often  ends  in  garget. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  amputate  the  supernumerary 
teats  by  a  cutting  operation.  It  is  done 
as  follows :  The  heifer  is  cast  and  tied 
or  so  restrained  in  stocks  that  the  teats 
may  readily  be  handled  without  danger  to 
the  animal  or  operator.  The  large  teat 
is  then  painted  with  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  tincture  of  iodine  and  stretched  by  an 
attendant,  a  local  anesthetic  having  been 
injected  to  prevent  sensation  in  the  part 
to  be  cut.  A  rubber  band  is  also  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  large  teat  to  prevent 
copious  bleeding.  The  small  teat  is  then 
pulled  away  from  the  large  one  with  the 
left  hand  and  with  curved  scissors  held 
in  the  right  hand  is  cut  off  as  close  to  its 
base  as  possible,  but  making  the  smallest 
possible  wound.  The  wound  and  the 
duct,  if  one  is  seen,  should  then  be  light¬ 
ly  cauterized  with  the  cherry  red-hot 
thermo-catuery.  Cut  the  rubber  band  or 
bands  in  an  hour.  Afterward  keep  the 
animal  in  a  clean  box-stall  and  occas¬ 
ionally  disinfect  the  wound.  A,  S.  A. 
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Biggest  Values 
Lowest  Prices 


Write  for  our  money- 
saving  offer  on  “REG” 
r  mk>  /  mir  Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
jl/H'  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
//'  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  Quality, 
lasting  satisfaction. _  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THEEDWARDS  IYIFG.  CO. 

923-973  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Mix  feed,  Mix  Concrete 


Farmers  everywhere  are  buying  the  KWIK- 
MIX  double-duty,  portable  mixer.  Handiest, 
quickest  feed  mixer  you  ever  saw.  Also  leads  the  world  in 
mixing  hard-as-rock  concrete.  More  exclusive,  time- 
saving,  labor-saving  improvements  than  any  other* 
mixer  at  its  price.  Get  our  latest  bargain  offer,  and 
save  time  mixing  feed  for  hogs  and  chickens,  besides 
making  your  own  concrete  improvements  inex-j 
pensively.  Write  today. 

’  BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

1021  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wls.| 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  /<— v  prices.  AlsoH.  &  Z.  all  steel 

*  Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargain.-. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO, 

Box  3  Baileville,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 

Wonder  Oinlment  from8 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Corona  is  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing  ointment  for  Burns. Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 
uses  today  and  at  our  expense. 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 
OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit.'' 

|  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog  !a  C0l0f3  e*pla,a’ 

°  how  you  can  sava 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
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A  Case,  of  Tuberculin 
Testing 

I  will  tell  your  readers  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  tuberculin  test.  This  oc¬ 
curred  about  eight  years  ago,  when 
through  the  influence  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  a  certain  southern  town  I 
established  an  up-to-date  dairy.  My  son 
and  I  went  out  and  bought  52  head  of 
good  purebred  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows. 
The  herd  was  headed  by  one  bull.  About 
the  time  we  started  the  dairy  there  the 
city  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  any  kind  of  dairy  products  within 
the  city  limits  except  from  tested  cows. 
This  was  satisfactory  to  us  because  we 
felt  that  it  was  only  fair  to  give  our 
customers  the  best  and  safest  milk  we 
knew  how  to  produce.  It  was  what  this 
testing  cost  us  that  hurt.  A  young  veteri¬ 
narian  had  had  himself  appointed  city 
health  inspector.  Further,  he  had  the 
foresight  to  have  the  cost  of  testing  stated 
in  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  requiring  the  test.  This  was  $7  for 
the  first  head  and  $2  per  head  for  the 
rest  of  each  herd.  This  made  the  cost 
to  us  $111,  paid  to  the  inspector  for 
testing.  Besides  this,  we  sold  for  beef 
one  reactor  for  $23.  A  short  time  be¬ 
fore  we  had  paid  $150  for  this  cow. 

A  young  man  working  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house  at  the  time  told  me  that  it  was 
common  talk  about  the  plan  that  there 
was  no  visible  evidence  of  disease.  Of 
course  one  hates  to  see  one  of  his  best 
cows  taken  out  of  the  herd  and  almost 
given  away  unless  he  is  morally  certain 
she  is  a  reactor.  We  felt  that  it  was 
only  common  sense  to  remove  this  source 
of  danger  from  our  herd.  It  might  save 
sacrificing  several  head  later.  But  when 
the  above-mentioned  report  reached  us 
from  one  who  was  entirely  unprejudiced 
we  wondered  if,  after  all,  such  a  sacrifice 
was  justifiable.  If  we  could  have  felt 
certain  that  the  cow  was  a  reactor  we 
should  have  considered  ourselves  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  findi  it  out  when  we  did.  We 
consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
we  had  played  safe.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  the  cows  were  retested  at  the 
end  of  60  days  with  the  result  no  reactors 
were  found. 

I  have  the  following  from  a  reliable 
source  in  regard  to  another  herd.  Some 
of  the  details  are  hearsay,  but  the  fate  of 
the  herd  in  question  was  told  to  me  by 
the  man  who  bought  the  herd  just  a 
short  time  before  it  was  slaughtered.  The 
herd  was  supposed  to  be  clean,  but  in  the 
annual  test  by  the  city  (this  costs  the 
owner  nothing)  one  reactor  was  found. 
The  superintendent  was  notified  to  re¬ 
move  the  cow  from  the  herd  at  once. 
Humor  has  it  that  he  first  communicated 
with  the  owner,  who  was  out  of  the 
State,  and  thus  there  was  some  delay  in 
taking  the  cow  from  the  herd.  At  the 
end  of  60  days  the  herd  was  retested, 
with  the  result  five  reactors  were  report¬ 
ed.  Sixty  days  later  nearly  the  whole 
herd  was  ordered  slaughtered. 

As  this  herd  was  closely  confined  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  undoubtedly 
more  rapid  than  is  commonly  the  case. 
If  the  disease  is  a  menace  to  the  herd 
this  man’s  experience  shows  the  wisdom 
of  not  taking  any  chances  by  neglecting  to 
apply  the  test.  As  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  test  many  will 
b  inclined  to  hesitate  about  having  it 
made  and,  possibly,  later,  suffer  a  heavy 
loss.  I  believe  the  majority  of  dairymen 
want  to  play  safe,  but  with  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  accuracy  of  the  test  many 
are  hesitating  because  they  fear  it  will 
cost  them  more  than  it  should.  In  one 
case  I  have  alwa  s  felt  that  a  good  cow 
was  condemned  because  the  young  veteri¬ 
narian  was  anxious  to  make  a  showing, 
and  instead  of  removing  the  suspect  from 
the  herd  for  a  retest  later  had  her  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  reported  that  the  inspector  at 
the  slaughter-house  told  him  he  _  found 
some  lesions  on  the  viscera.  Possibly  he 
did.  Who  knows?  J.  D.  P. 


Airedales  and  Sheep 

I  note  references  to  sheep  being  killed 
by  dogs.  The  way  to  overcome  this  dan¬ 
ger  is  to  get  other  dogs  of  the  right  breed 
to  protect  them. 

J.  C.  R.,  on  page  263,  states  that 
Airedales  and  German  police  dogs  are  the 
worst  offenders.  Airedales  are  a  cross  of 
the  Scotch  staghound  with  the  terrier. 
The  Scotch  staghound  is  used  for  hunting 
coyotes  on  the  prairies  of  Canada,  and  I 
have  never  known  yet  one  that  is  to  be 
trusted  around  chickens.  True  to  their 
nature  they  will  tackle  sheep.  Police 
dogs  I  know  nothing  about.  Airedales  I 
know  are  natural  killers. 

To  overcome  that  difficulty  obtain  a 
breed  that  is  famous,  or  was  famous,  in 
olden  days,  and  has  a  heritage  of  several 
thousands  of  generation  protecting  homes 
and  flocks,  and  has  never  been  known  to 
be  false.  Get  the  British  mastiff.  They 
were  originally  bred  in  the  Persia  and  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Thibet.  They  are  used 
to  protect  sheep  there  against  lions, 
tigers  and  wolves.  When  the  Celtic  races 
branched  off  from  the  parent  stem  the 
mastiff  accompanied  them,  only  being  pre¬ 
served  in  England. 

British  Columbia.  J-T. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  authorities  state  that 
the  Airedale  terrier  is  a  supposed  mix¬ 
ture  of  Old  Border  terrier,  English  bull 
terrier  and  Otter  hound.  Possibly  there  is 
no  exact  information  as  to  its  parentage. 
It  was  one  of  those  mixtures  developed 


naturally  and  by  various  people,  until  the 
excellence  of  some  special  strain  was 
recognized,  and  development  continued  in 
that  particular  line. 


Coming'  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  27-Sept.  10. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fail’,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4. — West  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Gi’and  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sept.  3-10.  —  Pi’ovincial  Exhibition, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Sept.  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fail’, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-8. — Maine  State  Fair,  Lewis¬ 
ton. 

Sept.  5-10. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  • 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  5-10. — Virginia  Fair,  Staunton. 

Sept.  5-10. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Rochester  Exposition, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Spokane  Interstate  Fa-ir, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  12-17.  —  Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Interstate  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oc-t.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence, 'R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  ««><n  AUCTIONEERING— 5  lessons  FREE.  22ndyear 
Learn  largest.  AMERICAN  AUCTION  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DOGS 


POLICE  DOG 


FOR  SALE  — GENTLE 
REGISTERED  FEMALE 

i»teen  months  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Cham¬ 
pions,  black  and  cream,  due  to  whelp  end  of  September, 
*«<>.  One  wolf  gray  three  years,  due  in  October,  *85. 
F.O.  B.  STUONGHEAlST  FARM  KENNELS,  Brandon,  Vermont 


“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M.” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  T. 

BLACK  FEMME  SPANIEL  last  litter.  Guaranteed  to 

more  than  pay  herself.  Price  $30.  OSCAR  RILEY, Franklin.vt. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Females  7.50 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


rr„E.rB^cDkCOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPSL"^ 

$1  Os  females,  $7.  C.  A.  RICHARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Cocker  SPANIEL  PUPS  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 

Square  deal  assured.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


it e n it 1 1 fu l  Dfll  IPC  DilDDIEQ  Ma,es  -  *1s 

Wolf  Gray  “ULIUL  rUrrlCO  Females  10 
Geo.  Rauch  •  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM  -  Freehold,  N.  T. 


Male  Rabbit  Hound  l&SS&Jg?. 

A  No.  1  dog.  First,  $40.  O.  II.  RILE  \  ,  Franklin,  Vt. 


U/nnrUrfnl  Polo  English  Bull  and  German  Police  Pups 
II OnUclIU I  I  31S  (jrussed,  $4.00.  Parents  Keg.  and 
Champions.  Minnie  Dawson  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


?0A"l  COON  DOG 


State  age  and  price.  Louis 
Brucher.R.U. 1, Narrowsburg, N.  Y. 


Eskimo  Spitz  Pups 


Pure  White  Males,  $15.00. 

OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


WILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS.  Medway,  Mase. 


Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  PUPS  $10;  females,  $5. 

Male  Coon  Hound,  6  mos.  old,  $  1  5,  0.  H.  RILET,  Franklin,  Vi. 


American  •■PIT”  BULL  TERRIERS— Small  type.  Males 
$20.  Females  $10.  MAPLEBROOK  KENNELS,  Deleon.  N.  T. 


Collie  and  Shepherd 


CROSS  PUPS,  $5.  SentC.  O.  D. 
A.  L.  Sl'ENl’ER,  Salisbury  Center, N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Oollle  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Kox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa, 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early  ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds.  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

lings  left.  CHARLES 


BREEDING  EWES  in  car  load 
lots,  all  kinds  at  all  prices, 
have  a  few  cars  of  Idaho  y  ear- 
H.  BRAGG,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Rambouillet  Bp^  Rams  KSS::'*115  lbs' 


ewes.  Prices  right.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY 


young 

Montour  Foils,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CAT  F  Registered  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and 

1  OALL  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  Gladstone,  N-  J. 


Shropshires 


15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 
good  aged  ewes.  Fred  Von  Vleet  *  Sons,  Lodi,  N.Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

Low  prices.  I.eltOY  C.  BOWER  Lndlonville,  N.Y. 


|  SWINE  ~n  [ 

Big  Type  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

For  Sale — Both  sex,  all  ages,  all  subject  to  register 

DAVID  H.  BUCKWALTER  Monto.  Co.  TRAPPE,  PA. 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewoll  Junction  (Dutchess  Ca.)  New  York 


J.  C.  Penney,  Owner 

Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

T\ REGISTERED 

Duroco 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 

Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

■  j  11  POCC  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 
w  ^  ^  breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

fX  PUREBRED  £ 

.L/uroc  hogo 

1  I  am  offering  breeding  stock 
1  of  all  ages. 

’  ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


—FOR  SALE- - 

2  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

High  Point  Reliance  116552,  born  July  8th, 
1925  and  High  Point  Paramount  128000, 
born  July  30th,  1926.  Both  of  them  good 
individuals. 

Sire— Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  AR, 

14  AR  daughters  including  two  that  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Register. 

Dam— Raymond’s  Morning  Glory  42504, 
731.01  lbs.  Butter  Pat.  5  AR  Daughters. 

Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees , 
or  come  and  see  them. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JULES  BREUCHAUH,  Owner 
Address,  FllAilK  ROOSA,  Superintendent 

Olive  Bridge,  New  York 

Telephone,  8F  31  Shokan 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ISSSMSKSS 

U.  O.&U.I!.  UAliPESlIIJie  Dundee,  N.  ¥. 


Guernsey  bulls 


nhaetar  Whitac  service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UII6«I6I  If  III  169  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOCDLANl)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  10-weeks  old!  6.00 

OAKS  HAIRY  FARM,  -i-  Wyaliislng,  Pa. 


We  are  offering  the  choice  of  two  fine  registered  bull 
calves,  both  nine  months  old.  Sired  by  Cherub  of  the 
Prairie,  who  sold  at  auction  for  $10,000.  Dams  of  these 
bulls  on  official  test  milked  over  1,400  cans  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  breeders. 
Price,  *165.00,  delivered  to  your  station.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  description. 

OAKS  FARM  -  COHASSET,  MASS. 


PHCQHIREQ  Registered.  The  quality  pig  for  the  East- 

untonmeo  ern  farm.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM  Sylonii,  Pa. 


Registered  six-weeks-old  PIGS, 
■  $12.00  each.  Also  fine  year- 

•  •  old  Registered  Boar.  Fine  ham 

and  bacon  type.  Order  ttozv. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  Box  594  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CPDING  DirC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

KYils  V*  MT  1\J  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  *4.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  *5.00  each."  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  eharge  for  cratiDg 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  pn  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Beeret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
ana  Pedigrees.  WAWJ,  njlMIT  „  g  ,:i  gt-<  PkMt<  P, 


Bull  Calves 

Guernseys,  3  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Florham  Laddie. 
Price  $35.00,  Crated  and  shipped.  Guaranteed.  No 
correspondence  for  further  description  answered.  Will 
have  few  Holstein  bull  calves  later,  same  price,  order  now. 

BROOK  FARM  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Oodensbura.  Wis. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buli  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

IMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


FAR  Cfll  F  Four  Guernsey  cows— registered,  accredit- 
I  OH  OHLL  ed.  Young  bull  with  them  if  wanted. 

B.  J.  DODGE  -  -  VERONA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  nir  C  FOR  immediate 
SALE  i  lVIt3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
815,00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  $5.25  [each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  $6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Far  Praeli-  R||CDU<JCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EDOEWOOU 
caily  Pure  UUCHHOC  I  OilKY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pllhlfn  Colo  of  175  head  of  high  grades  aud 
*  UUIIV/  iJulv  pure  bred  tested  cows,  on  my 
farm,  the  Roosevelt  Highway  Dairy  Farm,  Troy  Pa.,  on 
Labor  Day,  Monday,  September  5th,  1927,  commencing 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  Consisting  of  75  head  Holsteins, 
cows  weighing  from  12  to  16  hundred  lbs.  and  have  milk 
records  of  80  lbs.  and  better,  3  to  6  years  old.  Also  2ofirst 
and  second  calf  heifers;  50  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  that 
have  type  and  class  and  100 S  milking  qualities;  25  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns,  some  of  these  cows  are  fresh  balance 
are  close  springers.  All  out  of  Accredited  dairies.  You 
will  not  have  another  chance  this  fall  to  see  175  better 
cows  together.  I  have  just  what  I  advertise  and  every 
cow  will  be  sold.  Conditions  of  sale  by  John  P.  Fretz. 

Colonel  Geo.  Baxter,  Auctioneer. 

P.  S.— How  to  reach  Troy  by  motor,  take  Route  7,  by 
rail  P.  R.  R. 


Buy  T.B.  Tested  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cows 

Carload  choice  young  springing  Guernseys.  Also 
carload  large,  heavy-producing  young  Holstein 
Springers.  Priced  reasonably.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices.  GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs  —Avir 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX.  8  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0655.  Box  148. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY-BREEDING 
I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50. 
A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each.  Ship  any  numper  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass., Tel.  1085 


HOLSTEINS 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINO 

ON  OUR  MIDDLEBUR Y  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

23  Large  Heavy  2-year-olds. 

19—3,  4  and  5-year-old  Cows,  registered 
Holsteins  from  accredited  herds. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  5  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Suseex  County 


\A#  A  MTPn  15  to  20  tuberculin  tested  cows 
II  1  ■■  U  for  an  up-to-date  farm,  located 
in  Wayne  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  Time  payments  desired. 

MRS.  M.  HAIGLER,  141  Broadway.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


If  We  Haven’t  Got  Them 

can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your  wants  in  cows 
and  heifers.  A.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  WHITE 
RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


For  Sale  REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER 

Sired  by  Xenia’s  Golden  Maids’  Prince;  accredited  herd ; 
beautiful  animal;  right  in  every  way.  Price  Si  SO. 
Cornish  Farm  It.  D.  F.  Whippany,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Belgian  Hares  flneeba.°gains 

iu  4  months  stock,  sired  by  a  registered,  prize-winning 
buck  and  out  of  racy,  pedigreed  does.  Type  and  color 
that  will  please  you.  Price,  either  sex,  $3.00  each. 
North  Ridge  Rabbilrry  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR 

SALE 


Nubian  Goats 


2  High  Grade 
Does.  1  Pure 
bred  Buck. 

STEPHEN  J.  ORELLISHACK  R.  F.  D.  No.  2  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


F  O  It  m*  Jf  nAUC  Bred  to  freshen  in  Nov. 

SALK  IMILII  DI/L3  $20.00  to  $30.00. 

Abram  B.  Thomas  -  New  Danville,  Pa. 


PURE 

BRED 


NUBIANS 


from  the  well-know  La  Crescenta 
Herd.  Kids  and  older  stock. 

Belle  Miller,  R.  6,  Columbia.  S.  C. 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

Uf  AIITFft  Several  Toggenburg  or  Nubian  goats  and 
l»  Mil  I  bU  kids.  R.  B.  KOON.  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


FARMERS  ARE  GOOD  TRAVELERS  ;  WHAT 

THEY  TALK  ABOUT  ;  COUNTRYWIDE 

POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

The  fifty  “co-operative  pilgrims’’  were 
in  luck  regarding  the  weather.  One  of 
the  smoothest  seas  of  the  season,  said 
the  sailors.  But  we  were  not  wholly  ex¬ 
empt.  “First  voyage  I  ever  took,”  re¬ 
marked  the  retired  farmer  from  Western 
New  York,  “except  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Coney  Island.”  This  chap  was 
the  first  victim.  Friend  B  from  Illinois 
was  No.  2.  “I  used  to  get  sick  riding 
on  the  stock  train,”  said  he.  “I  found 
that  a  paper  band  tied  around  the  middle 
kept  me  well,  but  somehow  this  shaky 
rolling  is  different,”  and  he  started  off, 
pale  and  wobbly.  Other  pet  remedies  for 
seasickness  failed  to  meet  the  test.  But 
most  of  the  party  appeared  regularly  at 
mealtime.  The  ship  is  plowing,  along 
steadily  and  is  expected  to  reach  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England  August  6.  Then  the 
party  goes  to  Germany  and  Denmark  by 
way  of  Holland.  Eating,  sleeping,  read¬ 
ing  and  talking  are  the  features  of  life 
aboard.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  talk  much,  should  listen  to 
this  party. 

The  Round-up. — A  round-up  the  first 
day  showed  membership  from  Maryland, 
westward  to  Kansas,  Utah  and  California. 
Illinois  has  eight  members,  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  the  example  of  President  Bam  II. 
Thompson,  National  Farm  Bureau  head. 
New  York  sends  seven  delegates.  Oc¬ 
cupations  are  various,  but  all  with  the 
farm  tinge.  About  15  are  active  farmers, 
raising  grain,  dairy  products,  lire  stock, 
fruit  or  other  staples  and  specialties  for 
a  living.  None  claims  to  have  paid  for 
the  trip  wPh  last  year’s  farm  profits. 
There  are  five  or  six  oldish,  retired  farm¬ 
ers,  intending,  as  one  of  them  suggested, 
to  spend  a  little  of  their  savings  them¬ 
selves  before  somebody  would  spend  it  for 
them.  There  is  a  well-known  dealer  in 
farm  seeds  with  the  party.  Four  others 
are  agricultural  college  teachers.  Three 
are  agricultural  officials.  There  are  two 
women  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  folks 
were  unclassified  as  to  occupation,  these 
including  the  wives.  Not  everybody,  not 
even  some  of  the  party  itself  knows 
much  about  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  which  got  up  this  trip  to  the 
farming  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Thompson,  who  is 
with  us,  the  National  Federation  is  run 
by  delegates  from  State  associations 
which  in  turn  are  made  up  from  the  local 
or  county  associations  organized  to  sup¬ 
port  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
county  agents.  A  few  cents  from  each 
of  the  million  or  so  membership  fees,  is 
sent  to  maintain  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  work  is  to  handle  the  country¬ 
wide  and  inter-State  problems,  such  as  co¬ 
operative  movements,  national  law-mak¬ 
ing,  interstate  railroad  charges  and  dam¬ 
age  claims,  besides  various  general  educa¬ 
tional  features.  The  State  delegates  meet 
together  and  settle  upon  the  measures 
and  policies  of  the  year  and  the  officials 
carry  out  these  instructions.  They  work 
in  line  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  especially  with  the  new  Bureau 
of  Co-operation  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics. 

Opinion  on  the  farming  situation,  as 
expressed  by  the  travelers  aboard  ship 
was  none  too  cheerful,  especially  from  the 
Middle  West  and  South.  It  was  said 
that  scores  of  corn  belt  farmers  had 
stayed  at  home  to  nurse  along  the  back¬ 
ward  farm  crops.  Much  of  the  richest 
corn  land  in  some  countries  was  not 
planted,  because  of  the  flood.  “But  it 
will  help  us  in  one  way,”  said  Farmer 
M.  of  Illinois.  “The  soil  needs  the  mud 
from  the  overflow  to  help  it  hold  its 
richness.  We  depend  much  on  lime  and 
clover.  One  second  crop  of  clover  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall  will  carry  three  years 
of  grain,  with  good  yield.  But  some  of 
the  land  needs  phosphate ;  the  stalks  are 
weak  and  ears  not  filled  out.  The  corn 
borer  is  causing  us  worry.  It  makes  an 
awful  mess  of  a  cornfield  and  we  haven’t 
any  good  cure  yet.”  Farmers  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  further  west  and  those  from  Ohio 
eastward  seem  better  satisfied  with  condi¬ 
tions.  People  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  corn  belt  are  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  corn  crop  and  the 
weather  and  with  the  lack  of  one  kind 
and  another  of  government  relief.  Not 
one  of  them  seems  sure  just  what  should 
be  done.  They  want  farm  conditions  even¬ 
ed  up  with  those  of  city  workers,  but  just 
how  is  something  of  a  question. 
So  far  as  these  delegates  know,  the 
discontent  is  not  so  deep  nor  so  gen¬ 
eral  as  it  was.  The  land  is  still  selling 
rather  high,  it  appears ;  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  boom  prices.  Some 
farmers  are  getting  ahead  again.  There 
is  more  worry  about  the  corn  borer  than 
anything  else,  it  seemed.  As  for  co-opera¬ 
tion,  they  are  willing  to  be  shown,  but 
many  feel  that  conditions  are  not  ripe  for 
a  general  system  of  the  kind.  Meanwhile 
they  wish  to  see  for  themselves  what  is 
being  done  in  that  line  in  Northern 
Europe. 

Story  of  Big  Orchards. — Our  tour¬ 
ists  like  to  hear  E.  P.  Coliill  talk  about 
the  coming  crop  of  perhaps  60,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  in  the  orchard  which  he 
set  10  to  25  years  ago.  It  is  up  in  the 
hills  of  Western  Maryland,  a  part  of  the 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley  region.  The 


writer  was  in  this  orchard  two  years  ago 
and  the  crop  was  large  then.  Last  year 
it  was  very  large,  and  it  is  fairly  good 
this  off  year,  having  good  soil,  good  care 
and  a  location  somewhat  above  the  frosts 
which  make  so  much  trouble  in  Spring 
for  southern  growers.  The  farmers  were 
pleased  with  Mr.  Cohill's  account  of  the 
very  busy  week  when  his  force  of  orchard 
help  picked  and  put  up  a  special  order 
of  4,200  barrels  of  one  grade  and  variety 
for  export.  The  place  is  a  village  in  it¬ 
self  with  houses,  church  and  school,  for 
the  workers  and  some  of  the  finest  pack¬ 
ing  and  storage  buildings  to  be  found  in 
the  East.  Their  pictures  are  to  be  seen 
in  various  apple  bulletins.  The  original 
orchard  is  owned  by  a  large  fruit  packing 
concern  now.  The  former  owner  and  his 
sons  are  bringing  up  a  new  orchard  of 
several  thousand  acres  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  still  setting  the  York  Im¬ 
perial,  the  standard  variety  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cohill  and  the  writer  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  special  independent  trip  through 
the  well-known  fruit  section  of  South¬ 
eastern  England,  a  little  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  including  the  city  auction  markets. 

New  England  to  California. — Milk 
producers  in  the  party  are  a  bit  envious 
of  the  market  position  in  Connecticut. 
County  Agent  R.  Iv.  Clapp,  of  that  State, 
reports  that  the  farmers  shipping  to  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  other  cities  are  get¬ 
ting  about  $1  per  100  lbs.  above  the  aver¬ 
age  price  in  New  York  State  and  in 
most  other  sections.  They  are  closely 


combined  and  the  strict  sanitary  regula 
tions  make  it  hard  for  other  sections  to 
enter  their  markets.  They  are  testing 
out  their  poorest  cows  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  the  average  yearly  production 
per  cow.  Mr.  Clapp  expects  to  bring 
home  a  few  ideas  on  making  good  co¬ 
operation  still  better.  One  drawback  he 
finds  is  the  needless  suspicions  and  quib- 
blings  at  times  when  hearty  finited  effort 
is  needed.  But  conditions  seem  better 
than  in  Eastern  New  York  State  where 
Mr.  B.,  of  Herkimer  County,  reports  the 
price  too  low,  co-operation  lukewarm  and 
producers  worrying  about  possible  com¬ 
petition  of  western  milk. 

Sheep  ranches  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  are  still  in  good  position  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  S.  Hansen,  well-known  stock- 
man  and  grain  farmer  of  Utah.  The 
wool  market  acts  well,  water  supply  is 
good,  feed  crops  promise  full  production. 
Sugar  beets,  at  least  in  his  section,  are 
better  than  last  year,  having  escaped  the 
white  fly.  Mr.  Hansen  farms  about  900 
acres,  using  300  for  Alfalfa  and  other 
feed  crops  for  his  sheep  and  600  for  dry 
farming  with  grain.  With  only  14  inches 
of  rain,  it  takes  two  years  to  raise  one 
crop.  The  land  lies  fallow  during  the  off 
year,  being  cultivated  to  hold  the  rain¬ 
fall  and  to  keep  dowp  weeds ;  a  kind  of 
natural  reservoir  system. 

“California  farming  is  depressed,”  said 
Peter  Cook,  large  holder  of  farm  land  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  “but  the 
feeling  is  more  cheerful  than  in  parts  of 
the  Middle  West  that  I  have  seen  this 
season.  Crops  are  not  bad  in  California, 
but  our  markets  are  distant.  Costs  are 
high.  We  feel  that  the  banking  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  cities  are  more  or 
less  in  combination,  attempting  to  fix 
prices  paid  to  farmers  and  discouraging 
loans  on  farm  products.  Land  is  hard 
to  sell  and  the  people  seem  to  be  flock¬ 
ing  to  the  cities  to  work  at  high  city 
wages.  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  keep  it 
up.  Somebody  must  raise  the  food.  We 
are  not  blaming  anybody ;  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  general  condition  all  over  the 
world.” 

'  Troubles  and  Triumphs. — The  south¬ 
ern  delegates  talked  about  the  floods  and 
the  boll  weevil.  “Most  of  us  sold  our 
cotton  cheap  last  season,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  get  a  short  crop  this  season.  The 
weevil  is  out  for  bad  mischief.  Floods 
gave  the  region  a  terrible  setback.  Some 
of  my  land  will  never  be  good  for  any¬ 
thing  again;  covered  deep  with  sand. 
The  water  carried  off  everything  where  it 
had  full  sway ;  docks,  warehouses,  barns, 


levees,  canal  locks.  Most  of  us  will  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  we  can  afford 
to  travel.  I  had  $15,000  in  one  plan¬ 
tation  and  I  don’t  expect  ever  to  get  it 
out  again.”  Fruit  growers  complain  they 
will  have  nothing  much  to  sell  this  year. 
Live  stock  raisers  and  dairymen  spoke  of 
rising  cost  of  feed  and  of  hired  help.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  cheerful  chap  among  the 
small  general  farmers  was  the  sheep  and 
cattle  man  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
States.  “I  started  at  14  years  on  $5  a 
month,”  he  said.  “At  28  I  had  $1,800. 
I  never  spent  much  in  those  days.  I 
bought  a  farm  and  made  a  little  money 
right  along  raising  sheep  and  horses  and 
buying  cattle  to  feed  for  market.  Now 
I  have  about  $60,000,  which  is  better 
than  a  good  many  have  done.  Trouble  is, 
most  of  ’em  won’t  save  and  stick  to 
business.” 

Farmer’s  Day"  at  Sea. — There  is  noth¬ 
ing  much  to  do  on  an  ocean  voyage  but 
eat,  sleep  and  talk.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
say  most  of  the  farm  people  never  before 
had  so  much  time  to  specialize  on  these 
lines  and  they  have  been  making  the  most 
of  it.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual  deck 
sports  and  indoor  games,  also  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  a  library,  but  the  farm  group 
may  be  found  almost  anytime  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  ship,  sitting  and  talk¬ 
ing.  "  Does  the  reader  wonder  what  a 
farmer’s  day  at  sea  is  like?  Well,  he 
rises  at  seven  by  his  watch,  but  finds  the 
time  it  a  quarter  to  eight,  because  the 
clock  has  been  set  ahead  during  the  night 
to  catch  up  gradually  with  English  time. 
Bath  and  breakfast  start  the  program. 
“Every  meal  is  a  banquet,”  declared  a 
farmer.  They  surely  do  feed  them  well 
on  an  ocean  liner;  variety,  quality  and 
service  equal  to  the  best  hotels.  Much  of 
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the  food  is  from  English  markets.  Com¬ 
ments  were  favorable  on  the  lean,  ten¬ 
der  Wiltshire  bacon,  crisp  Cumberland 
ham,  the  unsalted  butter  and  the  baked 
potatoes  with  cream-colored  flesh.  After 
breakfast  we  read,  write  and  talk.  A 
group  of  farmers  may  be  seen  in  the 
ship’s  gymnasium  most  any  time  of  the 
day,  perhaps  riding  the  mechanical  hobby 
horses  of  the  breed  reported  kept  at  the 
White  House.  There  are  quoits,  deck 
tennis,  shuffleboard  and  other  games,  for 
those  who  want  them.  Lunch  on  deck  at 
11  with  broth  and  crackers.  Lunch  at 
1  P.  M.,  tea  and  cake  at  four,  dinner 
at  seven.  “This  reminds  me  of  the  forced 
feeding  system,”  said  one  farmer,  “but  I 
like  it.”  Talking,  strolling,  reading, 
smoking,  dozing  fills  in  the  spare  time. 
There  are  bushels  of  letters  in  the  ship’s 
mail  bags.  “I’d  like  to  ride  back  and 
forth  all  Summer.”  declared  Farmer  S. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
land.  G.  B.  F. 


Sheep  Industry  of  Tibet 

The  chief  resources  of  Tibet  at  the 
present  time  lie  in  the  pastures  and 
herds.  There  are  no  natural  meadows, 
and  very  few  artificial  grazing  plots  ex¬ 
cept  some  fields  of  lucerne — called  Alfalfa 
in  America.  Sheep  are  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  animals  of  Tibet. 
They  are  utilized  for  food,  clothing,  as 
beast  of  burden,  and  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Food  for  sheep  is  supplied  solely  by 
spontaneous  common  pastures,  indifferent¬ 
ly  rich  in  consequence,  but  at  least  very 
wide.  The  grass  is  very  nourishing,  but 
hard  and  rough,  and  is  suited  and  adapted 
especially  for  the  sheep  of  Tibet.  Sheep 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  domestic 
animals  in  Tibet  that  thrive  well  under 
all  these  difficult  and  hard  living  exis¬ 
tences.  Sheep  of  Tibet  supply  meat, 
wool,  and  furs,  to  the  Tibetans  and  to 
the  world.  Its  meat,  however,  is  used 
most  locally,  and  is  quite  nourishing  to 
the  natives.  Wool  is  utilized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  homemade  products,  and  it  is 
also  the  chief  product  for  export.  Wool 
made  into  furs  for  the  cold  Winter 
months  of  Tibet,  keep  many  a  mountain¬ 


eer  warm.  While  traveling  along  the 
road,  I  have  frequently  met  Tibetans 
clothed  in  sheep  fur  from  head  to  foot. 
Sheep  hides  with  its  wool  makes  excel¬ 
lent  footwear  for  these  poor  people. 

In  Southern  and  Western  Tibet  as  well 
as  in  the  Western  Himalaya  Mountains 
on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border,  sheep 
are  employed  as  pack  animals.  One  sheep 
can  carry  quite  a  load,  and  because  of 
its  fleece  of  wool,  there  is  no  danger  of 
it  getting  a  sore  back,  as  is  the  case  in 
horses,  when  the  harness  rubs  the  skin. 

Tibetans  love  to  travel  in  groups.'  On 
their  export  and  import  expeditions  a 
large  number  of  these  Tibetans  with 
larger  number  of  domestic  animals  leave 
their  Tibetan  home  for  the  plains  of  In¬ 
dia  to  barter  and  trade  their  products  in 
exchange  for  necessities  of  life  from  the 
outer  world.  As  they  travel  along  the 
road  it  is  a  regular  caravan.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  caravan  of  50  sheep 
laden  with  Tibetan  products  for  India 
pass  along  the  road,  or  viea-versa.  These 
caravans  of  sheep  carry  the  following 
Tibetan  products  to  India  for  export : 
Wool,  woolen  blankets,  musks,  yaks’  tails, 
hides,  furs,  salt,  gold  and  silver.  On 
their  return  trip  these  Tibetan  caravans 
import  the  following  :  Rice,  indigo,  sugar, 
spices,  saffron,  coral,  pearls,  arms,  knives 
and  cloth.  To  be  sure,  such  a  caravan 
does  not  travel  at  lightning  speed,  as 
does  the  “Twentieth  Century  Limited.” 
Its  gait  is  10  miles  or  less  per  day. 

Not  long  ago,  early  one  morning,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  jingle  of  bells,  when 
I  concluded  that  some  Hindu  was  calling 
his  god  from  his  slumbers,  or  some  Mo- 
hamedan  was  ringing  the  bell  for  the 
early  hour  of  worship.  But  upon  peepyig 
out  of  the  window,  I  noticed  a  long 
carvan  of  60  sheep  laden  with  Indian 
products  pass  by  on  their  return  journey 
to  Tibet,  and  around  the  neck  of  each 
sheep  was  tied  a  bell. 

A  sheep  is  a  sheep  the  world  over.  Go 
where  you  will,  America,  England,  Italy, 
Palestine  or  Tibet,  on  roadside,  on  moun¬ 
tainside,  in  valley,  in  plain,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  the  city,  the  instincts  of  sheep 
are  the  same.  As  in  America,  so  here 
in  the  Himalayas  on  a  mountain  road,  if 
a  danger  point  appears,  and  causes  fear 
to  the  first  sheep,  all  are  afraid  to  cross. 
If  one  crosses  it,  the  rest  all  jump  over 
it  and  fly  away.  As  in  Bible  times,  so 
on  the  Himalayan  road,  sheep  are  led, 
not  driven,  as  in  America.  They  know 
their  master  and  their  master’s  voice. 

E.  B.  STEINER. 


Curd  in  Butter 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  set  her  milk  in  five-quart  basins 
and  skim  it  every  24  hours.  Twelve  hours 
after  skimming  we  get  it  to  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  and  churn  it  in  a  barrel  churn. 
All  through  the  butter  and  buttermilk 
are  chunks  of  solid  cheese,  light  yellow  in 
color.  The  butter  has  no  odor  or  ill 
taste.  What  causes  this  cheese  in  the 
butter?  G.  w.  C. 

New  York. 

The  curd  particles  form  in  the  cream 
when  it  sours  previous  to  churning.  When 
hand-skimmed  cream  is  used  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  curd  is  fairly  high.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  is  lower  than  in  machine- 
skimmed  cream.  The  curd  forms  in 
lumps  and  will  be  incorporated  in  the  but¬ 
ter  unless  removed.  The  cream  should 
be  strained  into  the  churn.  This  is  best 
done  by  using  a  strainer  dipper.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  perforated  and  the  dipper  is  held 
over  the  churn  and  the  cream  poured 
through  it.  This  will  remove  the  lumps 
of  curd.  The  thick  cream  can  be  worked 
through  the  strainer  by  using  a  butter 
ladle  or  spoon.  The  next  place  in  churn¬ 
ing  where  some  of  the  curd  particles  can 
be  removed  is  at  the  time  of  washing  the 
butter.  Churning  should  be  stopped  when 
the  butter  granules  are  about  the  size  of 
kernels  of  corn.  The  wash  water  will 
then  wash  out  any  remaining  curd  par¬ 
ticles.  Next  let  the  buttermilk  run  out 
through  the  strainer  dipper.  Then  no  but¬ 
ter  particles  will  be  lost.  The  strainer 
dippers  can  be  purchased  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store  where  dairy  supplies  are  car¬ 
ried.  All  creameries  follow  the  practice 
of  straining  cream  into  the  churns.  It 
is  especially  a  good  practice  to  follow  on 
the  farm  where  cream  of  the  type  you  use 
is  being  churned.  j.  w.  B. 

Neighbor  :  “Yes,  but  I  ’ad  the  last 
word  wiv  ’im.  I  sez  to  ’im,  I  sez,  ‘You’re 
as  ugly  as  if  you’d  been  measured  for  it.” 
— Punch. 


R.  M.  S.  Aurania  on  Which  the 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Development  of  Dairy¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  Northwest 

Wisconsin  has  been  called  “The  child 
of  New  York.”  Probably  no  State  has 
been  influenced  by  an  older  one  to  the 
extent  that  Wisconsin  was  by  New  York 
during  its  formative  period.  Particularly 
was  there  this  true  of  its  agriculture,  and 
the  reason  is  obviou^.  We  find  from  the  U. 
S.  Census  of  1850  (two  years  after  Wis¬ 
consin  became  a  State),  that  its  popula¬ 
tion  was  305,391.  Of  these,  198,000 
were  American  born.  Of  this  last  num¬ 
ber  68,595,  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  came 
from  New  York.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  were  young  farmers  from  the  dairy 
counties  of  the  Empire  State.  They 
brought  their  dairy  instincts  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  them.  They  read  New  York 
papers,  secular,  religious  and  agricultural. 
Moore's  Rural  Neio  Yorker  and  The 
American  Agriculturist  were  assiduously 
read. 

Of  the  foreign  born,  the  Germans  pre¬ 
dominated  with  38,054.  Laws  in  their 
home  country,  obnoxious  to  the  common 
people,  drove  them  to  America  and 
they  were  attracted  to  the  heavy  timber 
lands  in  Eastern  Wisconsin,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  a  great  cheese  district.  The 
Scandinavians  were  the  next  in  number 
that  were  here  in  that  early  day,  and  have 
since  played  a  large  part  in  dairy  affairs. 
Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and 
Ireland  were  also  in  evidence.  Last,  but 
not  least,  when  Switzerland  became  so 
densely  populated  that  no  more  could 


dustrious  people  who  have  been  willing  to 
work  and  improve  and  save.  2.  The  leaders 
whom  I  could  name  by  the  score.  These 
leaders  in  1872  established  a  strong  State 
Dairymen's  Association  that  is  still  func¬ 
tioning.  They  brought  every  possible  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  upon  improvement  in  pro¬ 
duction,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
They  sought  and  obtained  of  the  railroads 
better  facilities  of  transportation,  includ¬ 
ing  refrigeration,  which  the  railroads  had 
been  reluctant  to  grant.  They  encouraged 
the  building  of  a  Dairy  School  as  a  part 
of  our  State  University,  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Agricultural  College  established  in 
1885  an  agricultural  short  course  for  boys 
that  came  directly  from  the  rural  schools. 
The  course,  for  several  years,  consisted 
of  two  Winter  terms  of  14  weeks  each. 
Dairying  was  emphasized,  and  this  course 
became  a  bulwark  in  Wisconsin’s  agricul¬ 
ture,  for  the  boys  went  back  to  the  farm 
and  “carried  on.”  “Jimmie  Dodge”  was 
one  of  them.  Farmers’  Institutes  have 
carried  the  gospel  of  progressive  dairying 
into  every  hamlet  for  more  than  40  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  persistent  effort  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Wisconsin's 
herds  well  housed  and  well  fed.  Big  red 
barns  are  in  evidence  everywhere,  while 
by  their  sides  stand  more  than  109,000 
tall  and  stately  silos,  “like  watch-towers 
of  agriculture”,  as  Henry  Wallace  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

Do  the  cows  respond?  Our  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  figures  that  in  1925 
dairy  nroducts,  including  milk  used  upon 
the  farms,  and  skim-milk  and  whey  fed 
thereon,  amounted  to  $269,543,859.52. 


This  picture  comes  from  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  shows  a  de¬ 
pendable  ox  team  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Sterling  Austin. 


stick  on  to  the  Alps,  the  government  sent 
representatives  to  America  to  seek  a 
suitable  place  to  colonize.  When  they 
came  to  the  grass-covered  knolls  of  Green 
County,  Wisconsin,  they  said  “This  looks 
like  home”,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a 
colony  which  was  named  New  Glarus, 
after  ‘  the  Canton  of  Glarus  whence  they 
came. 

The  first  business  of  all  of  these  sturdy 
pioneers  was  to  clear  and  to  build,  and 
what  has  been  common  in  the  history  of 
all  the  Northern  States,  wheat  was  their 
principal  crop  for  a  term  of  years.  All 
kept  some  cows;  “Spot”  and  “Brindle” 
and  “Line  back”  are  suggestive  names. 
A  few  took  some  pride  in  their  Durhams 
and  Devons,  but  the  special-purpose 
dairy  cow  was  only  a  fancy  for  many 
years. 

Butter  of  various  sorts  was  made  upon 
every  farm  in  the  old  fashioned  dash 
churn.  Cheese  was  made  upon  many 
farms  with  very  crude  appliances.  The 
rennet  was  home  produced  and  the  press 
wa ;  a  home  made  contraption  of  wind¬ 
lass  and  x*opes  and  usually  stood  out 
under  the  apple  tree.  The  first  cheese 
factory  where  milk  from  neighboring 
farms  was  pooled  and  made  up  collectively 
was  built  in  1S64  by  a  New  Yorker.  In 
the  m  >nufacture  of  American  cheese,  the 
New  Yorkers,  many  of  whom  were  from 
Herkimer  County,  took  the  lead.  They 
were  enthusiastically  followed  by  all 
others  except  the  Swiss,  who  engaged  m 
manufacturing  Swiss,  brick  and  the  fra¬ 
grant  (?)  Limburger  cheeses.  This  last 
named  industry  grew  to  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  they  now  have  their  own 
co-operative  selling  organization  and  a 
department  in  our  State  Dairy  School  tor 
research  and  instruction  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  foreign  brands  of  cheese. 

Our  farmer  population  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  have,  up  to  nearly  the  present 
time,  reared  large  families.  This  has 
been  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  asset 
to  the  dairy  business  and  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship  as  well.  ,  „  ,  , 

The  first  creameries,  like  the  first  cheese 
factories,  were  proprietary.  I  don’t  know 
when  the  first  one  was  built.  Our  Danish 
residents  in  Polk  County  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state,  claim  to  have 
made  the  first  co-operative  attempt  m 
May,  1884.  Hand-skimmed  cream  was 
gathered  and  made  into  butter  by  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  product  was  sold  for  6  fz 
cents  per  lb.  , 

The  factors  that  have  made  Wisconsin 
a  great  dairy  State  are:  1.  The  sturdy  in- 


In  addition,  w?e  sold,  out  of  the  State,  in 

1925,  58.000  head  of  dairy  cattle,  and  in 

1926,  72,880  head,  of  which  S,145  head 
went  to  New  York  in  the  two  years.  We 
Still  had  left  January  1,  1927,  2,014.000 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over. 

In  comparison  writh  the  production  in 
a  few  other  States,  and  with  the  entire 
United  States,  I  am  presenting  the  figures 
in  pounds  of  some  of  the  staple  dairy 
products  of  1925. 


Creamery  Butter  Lbs. 

Minnesota  .  245.669,000 

Wisconsin  .  161.369,000 

Iowa  .  156,361,000 

Nebraska  .  83.930,000 

Ohio  .  77.o66. 000 

United  States  . 1,361,526,000 

American  Cheese  Lbs. 

Wisconsin  .  258,684,000 

New’  York  .  38,401,000 

Oregon  .  9,903,000 

Minnesota  . 8,419,000 

Idaho  .  7,320.000 

United  States  .  347,240,000 

Swiss  Cheese  Lbs. 

Wisconsin  .  19,321,000 

Ohio  .  2,308.000 

Illinois  .  789,000 

New  York  .  753,000 

California  .  176.000 

Pennsylvania  .  110,000 

United  States  .  23,457,000 

Brick  and  Munster  Cheese  Lbs. 

Wisconsin  .  30,971.000 

New  York  .  1,443,000 

Illinois  .  876,000 

Washington .  186,000 

Michigan  .  179,000 

United  States  .  34,101,000 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk  Lbs. 

Wisconsin  .  532,978,000 

New  York  .  260,699,000 

Michigan  .  146,668,000 

California  .  146,540,000 

Pennsylvania  .  113,809,000 

United  States  . 1,757,858,000 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  here¬ 
with  given  that  Wisconsin  produces  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  the  American 
cheese  made  in  the  United  States.  Add 
to  this  the  other  types  of  cheese  and  we 
have  in  our  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  report  a  sum  total  of  362,677,940 
lbs.  of  full  cream  cheese  made  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  Wisconsin  in  1925. 

Xj.  E.  SCOTT. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Suggestions  About  Early 
Lambs 

As  all  farmers  are  doing  I  am  consid¬ 
ering  ways  and  means  of  adding  a  little 
more  to  the  present  small  farm  income. 
I  am  considering  hothouse  lambs  for  an¬ 
other  year.  I  now’  have  a  flock  of  about 
125  Shropshire,  and  feel  I  have  done  very 
well  with  wool  and  the  sale  of  the  male 
lambs  for  meat.  I  have  a  basement  barn 
that  at  one  time  was  used  for  a  cow  barn 
w’hich  with  the  removal  of  the  cow  eqiup- 
ment  could,  I  think,  be  made  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  stable  for  Winter  lambs.  There 
is  the  usual  light  in  the  barn  and  a  small 
lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn.  I  have 
plenty  of  pasture.  There  is  a  school  near 
here  where  I  am  sure  I  can  sell  all  lambs 
as  they  now’  use  my  Shropshire  lambs.  I 
understand  Dorset  ewes  are  the  best  for 
hothouse  lambs.  If  I  have  a  local  market 
for  lambs,  and  considering  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  what  sort  of  returns  can  I  expect 
from  hothouse  lambs  compared  with  my 
Shropshire  lambs?  Would  you  consider 
the  hothouse  lamb  proposition  as  good  a 
venture  as  any  other  to  add  to  the  present 
farm  income?  D.  G. 

New  York. 

If  D.  G.  has  a  home  market  for  all  liis 
hothouse  lambs  I  think  he  will  clear  more 
money  at  the  early  lamb  business  than 
with  lambs  born  in  the  Spring.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  hothouse  lamb  trade 
in  New  York  City.  Pie  is  so  near  New 
York  market  he  could  have  some  reliable 
house  tell  him  as  to  prices  and  only  ship 
to  a  good  market. 

The  strongest  point  about  hothouse 
lambs  is  you  can  keep  two  ew’es  on  the 
same  feed  in  Summer  as  a  ewe  and  her 
lamb  would  need,  and  that  gives  you  two 
fleeces  and  two  lambs  instead  of  one 
lamb  and  one  fleece.  The  two  hothouse 
lambs  should  sell  for  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  one  Summer  lamb. 

It  is  not  as  much  a  question  as  to  the 
ew’es  as  it  is  the  rams.  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  rams  for  early  lambs  and  much 
prefer  the  Tunis  (I  do  not  have  any  for 
sale  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  now’  who 
has  Tunis).  The  Dorset  is  my  second 
choice.  I  always  have  two  or  more  rams 
in  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  I  could  not  get 
Tunis  or  Dorset  I  would  use  Shropshire. 

The  Ohio  State  College,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  should  have  a  bulletin  on  early 
lambs,  as  Ohio  raises  them  by  the  thou¬ 
sand. 

Plenty  of  room  for  lambs  to  go  and  eat 
as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  days  old  is  a 
necessity.  If  the  lambs  don't  go  to  their 
feed  it  is  well  to  help  them  into  their 
feed  pens  a  few’  times.  A  feed  trough 
four  or  six  inches  from  the  floor  with  a 
cover  so  the  lambs  cannot  stand  in  the 
grain  is  the  best  way.  Change  feed  twice 
a  day  and  give  the  lambs  any  kind  of 
grain  they  like.  Cracked  western  corn 
is  softer  and  lambs  like  it  better  than 
State  corn.  The  bottom  of  trough  8  in. 
wide ;  sides,  21/4  or  3  in. ;  top  board  1  ft., 
ancRends  high  enough  so  the  lambs  can 
easily  put  their  heads  in  to  eat. 

Plotliouse  lambs  require  much  more 
work  and  ewes  need  more  feed  and  grain 
than  ewes  that  breed  in  the  Spring. 

C.  A. 


-your  barns 
—  sheds  — 


PROTECT- 

—  houses 
silos 

with  old  reliable  “Globe'* 

Brand  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding. 


•  k  -M-  COr?Cr,!bS  “  ^Qerviceable 
grain  buildings — tanks,  etc.,  ~ 


The  only  safe,  long  lasting,  easily  handled, 
moderately  priced  roofing  and  siding.  Fire 
safe,  lightning  proof,  weather  proof,  rat 
and  vermin  proof. 


In  your  state  GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing 
and  Siding  has  stood  for  three  generations 
back — tested  and  proven  by  satisfied  users. 
GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing  comes  to  you, 
backed  not  only  by  a  record  of  service, 
but  by  a  mill  recommendation. 

"We  recommend  GLOBE  Roofing  because 
it  is  made  in  our  own  mills,  formed  in  our 
own  shops,  subjected  to  every  test  possible, 
backed  by  the  wisdom  of  many  years  of 
manufacturing  experience. 


Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  receive  at  once  our  PREPAID 
PRICE  LIST  on  GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing  and 
Siding  and  a  sample  of  the  gauge  we  recommend. 


THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  734  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

_ _  Dept.  27  _ 

I  ! 

I  Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  and  sample. 

I  I 

|  Name _  > 

I  Address _ _ _ _ _ _  ! 


How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us 
the  size  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 


WT  JOHNSON'S  ^ 

r  FOOT  SOAP^ 


k  ON 

k 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
25  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING,  A 

A 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


►APEC 


ff 


J/ie  Cutter  Jfiat 
7>oesJfot  Clog* 

Will  Save  ALL  Your  Soft  Corn 

When  Jack  Frost  hits  the  soft  corn,  you’ll  need  a  Papec  more  than 
ever.  With  it,  you  can  preserve  all  the  feeding  value  in  the  silo — no  1 
waiting  for  the  cutter  crew.  The  self-feeding  Third  Roll  saves  one 
man.  Any  two-plow  tractor  will  operate  Papec  Models  No.  81  and 
No.  127.  If  you  haven’t  a  tractor,  borrow  one,  or  you  can  use 
Model  R  with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  and  up. 

Your  Papec  dealer  can  quickly  supply  you.  Ask 
him  for  prices.  Write  us  today  for  latest  Catalog. 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


jf/our  TleigfiborTfas  One  -Jsk  Tf/nA 


ciLOs 

I  Write  for 

/innnivi  a 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Your  Fall  Egg  Profits 

depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  laying  mash  which  you 
feed  your  hens*  Whatever  you  can  do  toward  cutting 
the  cost,  or  increasing  the  productiveness,  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  is  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  extra  profits* 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

is  considerably  less  expensive  than  meat  scraps  or 
other  animal  feeds,  and  as  it  contains  40%  of  protein 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  laying  mash  as  a 
part  replacement  for  these  feeds.  Take  out  one  half 
of  the  meat  scraps  now  in  your  formula  and  replace 
it  with  an  equal  amount  of  Diamond .  You  will  get 
as  many  eggs,  or  more,  at  less  cost* 

If  you  keep  cows  you  know  that  Diamond  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of  milk-producing  feeds. 

It  is  just  as  productive  of  eggs  as  it  is  of  milk. 


Write  for  our  circular 

containing  good  formulas . 

Ration  Service  Dept . 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co* 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  POULTRY  RATION 


ioo  paimps  net 

CORN 

iLUTENMEAt 


corn  peooms  men.' 

SEItlSALOfl't^S-KEWyiWlC  USA, 
KUUUWTISB  AHALYSIS 
PROTON  Min.  400* 

TAT  Min.  IDZ 

FIBRE  M»x  *0* 

fiARBOMYOftATES  Min.  ««l 

CORN  GLUTEN  HEM 

WE  m>  HOOK*  g 


40%  Protein  Guaranteed 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 
16-wks.-oId,  $1.50  ea. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

Also  2,000  selected  1-year-old  hens,  which  will 
make  excellent  1928  breeders  — $1.50  each. 

We  specialize  in  S.O. White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


From* purebred,  high  egg'  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  All  Varieties . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


$•2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
12-wks.  old  to  Mature  Pullets.  July  and  Aug.  del. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


^  ULSH’S 

X  CHICKS 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 
Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  9e;  B. 
Rock,  9o;  H.  Mixed,  8e.  We 
ship  0.  O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs.  Pi 


Husky,  Pure  bred  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
1ATCHERY,  Dept.  R.  State  Road.  Lexington,  Mass. 

I  AAA  S.  C.  W.  Dill  I  CTC  from  our  well  culled, 
I  UUU  LEGHORN  rULIXlU  selected  two-year-old  hens 
-heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-while  eggs.  Mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  14- weeks-old, 
1.25  ea.  Ready  to  lay  S2  00  ea.  ftMRKASSIN  FORM,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


IABY  CHICKS 


mimm 


Indian 
head 

PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  ,.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Our  Pen  at  Vineland  has  averaged  130  eggs  in 
the  six  winter  months.  Our  flock  at  home  has 
averaged  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  Brothers 
of  these  Pullets,  all  from  250-egg  Hens,  are 
the  Sires  of  thousands  of  Pullets  now  on  our 
Ranges.  We  have  the  oldest  and  largest  trap¬ 
nesting  plant  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  best 
Leghorn  Pullets  that  money  can  buy.  Price 
right.  Your  inspection  invited. 


COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 


Shooting*  a  Chicken  Thief 

Our  people  are  constantly  sending  us 
newspaper  clippings  in  which  are  print¬ 
ed  troubles  with  chicken  thieves,  and  the 
latest  comes  from  Rhode  Island.  A  man 
of  49  was  shot  dead  by  a  chicken  owner 
recently.  The  man  who  Avas  shot  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  both  men  being 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  chickens.  It 
seems  that  these  tAvo  men  had  been  steal¬ 
ing  poultry  on  various  farms  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  they  finally  went  too  far  in 
their  criminal  efforts.  Charles  RoAve, 
Avho  did  the  shooting,  states  that  about 
midnight  he  heard  a  car  drive  up  in  front 
of  his  house  and  stop.  At  first  he  thought 
that  it  Avas  some  passing  motorist  who 
was  in  trouble,  for  this  often  happens  in 
the  night  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  New 
England.  Later,  he  heard  the  barn  door 
creak,  then  he  called  his  brother  and  the 
two  men  Avent  doAvn  and  started  for  the 
barn  across  the  road.  Mr.  Rowe  car¬ 
ried  his  shotgun  and  as  he  ran  out  of 
the  door  the  tAvo  men  started  to  run. 
When  they  failed  to  stop,  he  fired  two 
shots  OA'er  their  heads.  Still  the  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  for  their  car.  Mr.  RoAve  said 
that  he  then  fired  a  third  time  bringing 
his  gun  doAvn  loAver  but  taking  no  aim  at 
the  man.  One  of  these  men  dropped  and 
the  other  surrendered.  Inside  the  car 
were  two  bags  of  live  chickens  at  the 
hack.  There  Avere  ten  other  burlap  bags 
in  the  car  all  empty,  evidently  Avaiting 
to  be  filled  with  chickens.  The  State 
troopers  AA’ere  notified  and  they  quickly 
came  and  took  hold  of  the  situation.  The 
two  men  Avere  evidently  stealing  chickens 
and  had  already  laid  in  a  supply  from 
other  farms.  The  physician  said  that  the 
dead  man  Avas  instantly  killed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  comes  up  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  man  Avho  did  the  shooting. 
He  will  probably  be  tried  for  murder,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  no  indictment  can  be 
found  against  him  in  a  community  where 
chicken-stealing  is  just  about  as  popular 
as  horse-stealing  Avas  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  West. 

These  reports  are  constantly  coming  to 
us,  and  it  has  become  a  ATery  serious  thing 
with  regard  to  the  defense  of  property  on 
a  chicken  farm.  It  is  a  horrible  thing — 
this  shooting  a  man  dead  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  man  aa'Iio  did  the  killing 
in  this  case  had  no  thought  of  shooting 
this  thief  to  death.  It  Avas  evidently  an 
accidental  shot,  and  yet  the  laAV  may  not 
consider  that  feature  of  it.  For  our  own 
part,  Ave  should  not  fire  at  human  beings 
under  such  circumstances  unless  it  Avas 
evident  that  such  shooting  Avas  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  which  should  mean  self- 
defense.  We  realize,  hoAvever,  that  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  popular.  Most  of  our  people 
Avho  Avrite  us  are  so  angered  at  the  loss 
which  the  community  has  suffered  from 
these  chicken  thieves  that  they  say  they 
will  shoot  to  kill.  We  Avould  not  do  that. 
At  the  same  time  Ave  realize  the  despera¬ 
tion  in  Avliicli  some  of  our  people  find 
themselves  when  their  property  is  taken 
in  this  way. 


The  Kiwi  Breed  of  Poultry 

We  have,  on  A'arious  occasions,  exposed 
the  so-called  “Turken,”  a  bird  said  to  be 
a  cross  betAveen  the  turkey  and  the  hen. 
Noav  comes  the  “Kiwi,”  which  it  is 
claimed,  Avas  produced  by  crossing  a  male 
ostrich  on  a  female  chicken  !  !  You  Avould 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  humans  of 
any  intelligence  Avliatever  Avould  believe 
any  such  yarn.  Yet  Ave  are  told  that  a 
genuine  “boom”  over  the  Kiwi  is  being 
organized.  Speaking  of  the  possibilities 
of  making  these  violent  crosses  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says : 

Successful  crosses  have  been  made  be- 
tAveen  the  pheasant  and  the  chicken,  and 
in  practically  every  case  the  progeny  mis 
been  of  the  male  sex  and  sterile.  Also 
successful  crosses  have  been  made  be- 
tAveen  the  guinea  and  the  chicken  and 
here  again  the  sex  of  the  progeny  has  al¬ 
most  invariably  been  male  and  the  hy¬ 
brids  have  been  sterile.  Both  of  these 
crosses  liai'e  been  made  AA'ith  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  so  far  as  known  no  cross  giv¬ 
ing  any  progeny  has  eArer  been  reported 
betAveeii  the  turkey  and  the  chicken. 
Furthermore,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  progeny,  if  any  have  ever  been  se¬ 
cured.  AA’ould  breed  at  all  and  certainly 
not  readily.  In  such  wide  or  .violent 
crosses  the  progeny  is  always  sterile,  and 


the  claim  that  the  Turken,  Avliich  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  hybrid  progeny  of  a  cross 
betAveen  the  turkey  and  the  chicken,  is 
in  all  probability  not  founded  on  fact. 

Noav  as  to  the  Khvis.  The  following 
description  is  given  in  the  dictionary  : 

Apteryx — A  genus  consisting  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  flightless  ratite  birds  re¬ 
lated  to  the  extinct  moas,  also  any  bird 
of  the  genus.  They  are  all  confined  to 
New  Zealand,  and  are  called  also  by  the 
native  name  Knvi.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  a  hen  and  have  very  rudimentary 
Avings,  stout  legs,  a  long,  straight  or 
slightly  curved  bill  AA’ith  nostrils  near 
the  tip,  and  hair-like  plumage  of  various 
shades  of  gray  and  broAvn.  They  nest  in 
burrows,  usually  laying  one  to  tAvo  very 
large  Avhite  eggs.  They  are  all  approach¬ 
ing  extinction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tributes  the  folloAving : 

There  really  is  no  such  chicken  as  the 
so-called  Khvi.  There  are  some  chickens 
being  bred  in  this  country  Avitli  silk-like 
feathers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  breed 
called  the  Silky. 

Some  breeders  haAre  taken  the  Silkies 
and  crossed  them  on  to  other  breeds  se¬ 
curing  thereby  the  silk-like  factors,  and 
since  the  bird  cannot  fly,  the  breeders 
have  been  bold  enough  to  call  these  chik- 
ens  Kiwi.  In  fact,  some  of  the  breeders 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they 
are  the  result  of  a  cross  betAveen  the  origi¬ 
nal  Kiwi  bird  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
domestic  chicken.  This  is  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration  of  facts,  of  course,  since  two 
such  widely  differentiated  species  could 
not  cross.  Moreover,  we  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  considerable  of  the  literature 
published  advertising  the  so-called  Kiwi 
chicken is  distinctly  misleading  to  the 
public. 

Another  statement  about  them  is  made 
by  Paul  P.  Ives,  a  good  poultry  au¬ 
thority  : 

The  peculiarity  which  differentiates 
them  from  other  breeds  is  the  character 
of  the  plumage,  the  Aveb  of  the  feather 
being  loose  and  fluffy  and  not  connected 
as  in  other  varieties.  It  is  claimed  for 
them  that  this  peculiarity  prevents  them 
from  flying,  so  making  them  easily  con¬ 
fined. 

They  are  a  little  smaller  than  a  Rhode 
Island  Red,  Avhite  in  color,  single  comb, 
AA'ith  yelloAV  shanks  and  skin.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  are  good  layers  and 
table  fowl.  \ 

We  knew  them,  or  a  breed  similar,  as 
Klondykes  20  years  ago.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  really  new  about  them  except 
the  name.  I  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  the  origin.  There  is  an  occasional 
specimen  in  most  breeds  Avliich  develops 
with  this  “silky”  character  of  plumage, 
and  this  breed  may  have  been  developed 
by  selection  from  such  specimens,  per¬ 
haps  White  Rocks  or  it  may  liai'e  been 
made  from  a  cross  Avitli  the  Japanese 
Silky  Avitli  which  you  are  probably  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  Silky  is  a  very  small  breed 
Avitli  five  toes,  feathered  shanks,  small 
crest  and  beard  Avitli  a  blue  shank  and 
skin  and  with  a  plumage  very  much 
fluffier  or  “silkier”  than  the  Klondykes  or 
Kiwis.  PAUL  P.  IA'ES. 


Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  900  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  six  weeks  old.  They  grew 
well  till  a  few  days  ago.  Their  feathers 
look  rough  and  Avings  droop.  Several  die 
every  day  noAV.  It  seems  to  be  getting 
worse.  Could  this  be  coccidiosis  and  if 
so  Avhat  could  I  do  to  stop  it  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  more  from  getting  it?  Would 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
Avater  be  of  any  help?  D.  b.  h. 

Sheffield,  Mass. 

This  might  easily  be  coccidiosis,  and 
whether  it  is  or  not  may  be  determined  by 
opening  several  of  the  dead  chicks  and 
examining  the  blind  guts  attached  to  the 
intestines.  If  these  are  found  distended 
Avith  soft  or  cheesy  matter,  perhaps 
bloody,  and  the  droppings  are  more  or 
less  blood  streaked,  the  diagnosis  of  coc¬ 
cidiosis  may  be  safely  made.  Y'ou  can¬ 
not  prevent  other  chicks  from  dying  from 
th.  disease,  if  it  is  present.  The  use  of 
blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  water,  one 
ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  Avater,  is  helpful 
and  the  feeding  for  several  Aveeks  of  dried 
milk  in  the  mash,  in  the  proportion  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  mash,  is  recommended 
by  the  California  Experiment  Station  as 
of  value.  This  latter  measure  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  should  not  be  followed  for  more 
than  about  two  Aveeks  at  a  time,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  milk  in  the  food. 
The  best  preventive  is  raising  the  chicks 
upon  ground  that  has  not  been  so  long  in 
use  by  poultry  as  to  have  become  badly 
infected  by  the  organism  causing  the 
disease.  Where  chicks  can  be  raised  in 
limited  quarters  that  can  be  kept  clean  as 
to  floors,  coccidiosis  may  not  become  a 
serious  trouble,  but  Avhere  they  are  reared 
in  old  yards  that  have  become  saturated 
with  the  droppings  of  other  chicks  and 
fowls,  the  disease  is  very  sure  to  de¬ 
velop.  Sufficient  land  to  enable  the 
owner  to  move  his  brooders  each  year  to 
neAV  ground  is  very  desirable.  M.  B.  0. 
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Don’t  Pay  to  Feed  Worms 

Make  the  feed  go  into  egg  production  in¬ 
stead  of  buildingup  worms.  Treat  poultry 
before  putting  into  winter  quarters. 

Double  Duty 

KAMALA-SANTONIN 

Combination  Tablets 

Kill  worms  quickly  and  without  injury  to  chicken." 
Rid  birds  of  round  and  tape  worms.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  MINROL-PROTIN.  100,  $1.50 ;  500. 
$6.50;  1200,  $13.80;  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Mail 
order  at  once.  The  Concentrate  Products  Co., 
Dept.  9,  549  VV,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  #8.50;  300  lbs.  $«.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  #1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKEK  YORK,  PA. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legherns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

tree  ramre  nocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAOVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  wm?,'1  i CHICKS 

Aug.  9c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  hundred 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  healthy;  high  producing  free  range  stock. 

April  hatched .  $1.75  each 

May  hatched .  1 .50  each 

Reduction  on  orders  of  100  or  more. 

TKEXLElt  FARMS  ALLENTOWN,  FENNA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guar-iRced.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOEl,  BORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


CHICKS: 


Heavy  Mixed. . 


Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A,  LACVEIi  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


25 

50 

100 

•  S.C.  Reds... 

.  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

. . 

..  275 

5.00 

8.00 

s . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.25 

400 

7  00 

FOR  SALE 


Fine  Laying  Chickens  in 
the  following  breeds 


in  d*0 
at 


per  head:  Black  Sumatras,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas.  Also  Guinea  Hens  and 
Mallard  Ducks  at  same  price.  Most  of  this  is  show 
stock.  Must  dispose  of  as  we  are  selling  farm.  Also 
registered  Jersey  Cattle,  accredited  herd;  extra  large 
farm  horse,  Ford  car  and  farm  machinery. 

CORNISH  FARM  It.  F.  I).  WIIIPPANY,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch,  $2.25  each; 
April  Hatch,  $2,00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Pay  expressman 
if  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PULLETS 


APRIL  HATCHED  "IN-GOLD"  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

An  egg  producing  strain  of 
Australian  orgin.  Postal  for  testimonials  and  prices. 
L.  E.  1NGOLDBY  -  Hartwich  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


each. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  hatched 
first  week  in  April,  $1.60 
each.  Also  ten-weeks-old,  $  1 

ROBERT  DAWSON  .  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Laying  PULLETS  $2  *lso 


tember  Chicks  NOW. 


Hens,  Wyckoff  Blood.  Order  Sep- 

ADAM  SEAHUItY,  Sajville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

TIT  TT  T  PTO  Pure-bred,  high  egg  layingstrains 
r  |  J  I  ,|  .r,  j  ^ Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Drawer  28,  State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  Yawing 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS"  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Hood  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS  Rr  K.W 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

llrookiieRl  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

9c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c,  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Rt,  No.  1  McClure,  l»n. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

llarron. Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS- 414  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
<$8.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  Ir.  <S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


D  A  DV  f'*  U I  Q  The  kind  that  make 

DADI  V^llll^rV.O  BIG  BROILERS 
Now  taking  orders  for  future  delivery. 
KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3.  LAUREL.  DELAWARE 


CHICKS 


Circular  free. 


from  heavy  laying  flocks.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Beds  8c  each.  Heavy 
Mixed  8c.  100 %  safe  delivery  guar. 

B.W.  AMEY  -  Oocolnmus,  l’u. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds — Blood  Tested.  August-September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks— Kendv  to  Lay. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  -  -  •  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  free  range 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHEK  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Pill  I  PTQ  White  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Aeeved 
■  ULLC  I  0  ited  Chicks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  CO.,  SugarcreeK, Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Aug.  14,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  the 
North  Poultry  Farm  from  Pennsylvania, 
laid  62  out  of  a  possible  70  eggs  to  make 
the  best  score  for  the  forty-first  week 
among  the  140  entries  in  the  Storrs  Egg- 
laying  Contest.  The  10  pullets  in  this 
pen  laid  39  out  of  a  possible  40  eggs  for 
the  first  four  days  of  the  week,  and  for 
the  entire  seven-day  period  their  lay  was 
at  a  rate  better  than  94  per  cent. 

Production  held  firm  during  the  forty- 
first  week  as  the  total  lay  of  5,272  eggs 
was  only  21  eggs  less  than  the  score  for 
the  preceding  seven-day  period.  The  rate 
of  lay  for  the  entire  flock  was  53.7  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  production  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago,  this 
week’s  total  represents  a  gain  of  850 
eggs.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the  con¬ 
test  flock  had  produced  a  grand  total  of 
213,491  eggs.  This  gives  an  average  of 
1,525  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  competing 
pens,  or  an  individual  average  of  better 
than  152  eggs  per  bird. 

Following  the  North  Poultry  Farm  en¬ 
try  to  take  second  place  on  the  week’s 
honor  roll  came  the  It.  I.  Reds  of  Harold 
C.  Colt  from  Connecticut,  with  a  score 
of  57  eggs.  The  White  Leghorn  entry  of 
Globus  Poultry  Farm  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  laid  55  eggs  to  take  third  place. 
Two  more  pens  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  Hilltop  Farm  from  Connecticut,  and 
the  Dudley  Poultry  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tied  for  fourth  place  with  a 
score  of  53  eggs  each. 

Only  10  weeks  remain  in  the  present 
competition.  Too  early,  perhaps,  to  pick 
the  leading  pens  in  the  order  they  will 
finish,  but  not  too  early  to  speculate  on 
the  matter.  The  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 
White  Leghorns  from  Washington,  have 
laid  2,190  eggs,  and  for  18  weeks  they 
have  set  the  pace  for  all  contestants. 
They  have  an  88-egg  lead  over  the  White 
Leghorns  owned  by  George  B.  Ferris  of 
Michigan,  second  high  pen,  and  each  week 
of  late  has  seen  the  Hollywood  birds  in¬ 
crease  their  lead.  Other  entries  which 
have  already  laid  over  2,000  eggs  include 
the  White  Leghorns  of  Mayhill  Poultry 
Farm,  Indiana;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan, 
New  York,  and  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons, 
Michigan ;  and  White  Rocks  owned  by 
E.  A.  Ilirt  of  Massachusetts.  During  the 
past  week,  Hollywood  with  a  production 
of  49  eggs  for  the  seven  days  outlaid  Far¬ 
ris  and  O'Donovan,  tied  with  Mayhill, 
and  was  outlaid  one  and  two  eggs  respec¬ 
tively  by  Hannah,  and  by  Hirt.  Thus 
as  the  birds  swing  into  the  forty-second 
week  of  the  contest  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  rate  of  production  among 
the  present  ranking  pens,  and  Hollywood 
is  S8  eggs  to  the  good.  Unless  the  latter 
entry  slips  badly  in  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  competition,  there  must  be  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  production  by  some  of 
the  other  contenders  if  the  present  leaders 
are  to  be  dislodged. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  1,912 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
1,773 ;  E.  W.  Picker,  N.  Y.,  1,681. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks).  Mass.,  2,072;  G.  A. 
Treiber,  Conn.,  1,550. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1,936 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,805. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  1,- 
877 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  1.S37 ;  L. 
T.  Whitney,  N.  II.,  1,814;  F.  F.  Free¬ 
man,  Ohio,  1,771. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,190 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mi'ch.,  2.102 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm. 
Ind..  2, OSS ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich., 
2,017 ;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
2,006. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Poultry 

On  page  1020  F.  A.  S.  asks  about  the 
use  of  cottonseed  meal  in  poultry  mash. 
I  think  it  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  the  use  of  vegetable 
proteins,  as  found  in  Soy  bean  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meals  in  poultry  mashes  is  en¬ 
tirely  practical.  While  it  is  not  claimed 
they  are  superior  to  or  even  equal  to  ani¬ 
mal  proteins,  as  contained  in  meat  scrap, 
powdered  milk  or  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
they  have,  I  believe,  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  even  when  fed  to  growing  chicks 
when  suitable  minerals  are  added. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  the  novice  to 
experiment  with  these  new  rations  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  his  experiment  station 
or  some  one  who  has  thoroughly  tried 
them  out,  and  knows  from  experience  just 
how  to  use  them,  and  knows  their  limi¬ 
tations,  if  any. 

I  believe  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  information  regarding  the  use  of 
mashes  containing  vegetable  proteins. 

Georgia.  j.  d.  p. 


320  I^.^te  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

4  mos.  old,  $2.60  each.  MRS  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswoltl,  Del. 


W  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


Sub  ;  “How  did  your  tulip  bulbs  come 
up  this  Spring?”  Burb :  “AVitli  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  neighbor’s  Airedale.” — 
Judge. 


Valve  Open 


Valve  Closed 


Simple  valve  regulates  heat  in  each  compartment  of  the  Candee 


Why  the  f 

Candee  Incubator  • 

(1)  BECAUSE  the  first  cost  is  low;  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  sectional  incubator  on  the  market.  You  can  buy 
one  section  and  set  three  hundred  or  six  hundred 
eggs  or  you  can  buy  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
sections  and  set  a  million  eggs  at  a  time.  The  Can¬ 
dee  lends  itself  completely  to  your  needs,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

(2)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  the  best 
insurance  policy  you  can  buy  against  failure  in  the 
poultry  business.  An  incubator  full  of  high-priced 
hatching  eggs,  in  February  represents  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment.  If  it  fails  to  function  correctly,  even  for 
an  hour,  the  eggs  are  not  only  a  total  loss,  but  you 
have  lost  a  period  of  time  when  time  is  real  money 
that  never  can  be  made  up. 

(3)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  built  out 
of  the  best  materials.  It  is  made  for  efficiency,  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy.  It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

(4)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  operated 
with  hot  water,  it  permits  of  the  greatest  flexibility 
and  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  The  thermostats,  the 
heart  of  an  incubator,  are  the  most  reliable  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  modern  engineering  skill.  They  have  stood 
the  searching  test  of  practical  use  for  20  years. 

(5)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  arise  in  an  incubator 
room.  Each  section  is  an  independent  unit  and  can 
be  operated  in  regard  to  heat,  ventilation,  moisture, 
etc.  independent  of  any  other  section.  The  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  is  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect.  No 
occasion  to  sit  up  nights  with  the  Candee. 

(6)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  works  with 
a  hot  water  system.  The  heater  burns  gas  or  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  The  automatic  regulators  at  the  heat¬ 
er  operate  the  heater  drafts  and  maintain  a  steady 
supply  of  hot  water,  always  providing  the  desired 
degree  of  moisture.  It  insures  perfect  accuracy. 

(7)  BECAUSE  in  the  Candee  Incubator  there  are 
no  fans  to  complicate  the  hatching  process  and  there 
are  no  drafts  in  the  egg  chamber.  The  operator 
has  complete  control  over  the  moisture  and  ventila¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  heat.  In  regard  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  factors,  the  Candee  sectional  principle  permits 
of  each  compartment  being  regulated  independently. 

(8)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  the 
latest  refinements  in  incubator  operation  which 
makes  for  economy  of  time  and  expense  in  turning 
and  cooling  the  eggs  as  well  as  drying  and  harden¬ 
ing  the  chicks  or  ducklings  before  shipping. 

(9)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  by  single  section  or  by  double-deck  section, 
thus  affording  numerous  economies  as  your  business 
prospers  and  grows. 

(10)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  20  years  of  successful  incubator  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  jealous  of  our  reputation  in  the  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  field  and  fully  appreciate  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

Write  for  our  plan,  “How  to  Start  in  the  Baby 
Chick  Business,”  either  as  a  breeder-fancier,  as  a 
custom  hatchery  or  as  a  producer  of  chicks  for  the 
trade.  Address 


Candee  Incubator  Corporation 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Bring  the  Sun 
INSIDEYour 
Poultry  Houses 

through  CEL-O-GLASS 

YOU  know  how  chicks  thrive  and  grow  healthy  and 
lay  more  eggs  when  you  turn  them  outdoors. 
But  do  you  know  that  you  can  provide  pure,  unskim¬ 
med  sunlight,  with  the  vitalizing,  health -building  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  left  in  inside  your  poultry  houses. 


CEL-O-GLASS  Pulls  the 
Ultra-  Violet  Rays  Indoors 

By  using  CEL-O-GLASS  for 
poultry  house  windows  you 
bring  the  full  strength  of  the  sun 
indoors.  Ultra-Violet  rays  go 
right  through  CEL-O-GLASS 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide 
all  that  is  needed  to  raise  healthy 
poultry.  These  stimulating  rays 
cannot  pass  through  glass. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  CEL- 
O-GLASS.  Cold,  damp  weather 
is  not  far  off.  Be  prepared.  A 
small  investment  in  CEL-O- 
GLASS  now  will  earn  big  prof¬ 


its  in  more  eggs  and  healthy 
chicks  all  winter  long. 

There  Is  Only  One  Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  absolutely 
unbreakable.  It  lets  in  practi¬ 
cally  as  much  light  as  clear  glass. 
It  is  durable,  economical,  and 
easy  to  put  up.  It  is  not  a 
cloth.  Be  sure  you  get  genu¬ 
ine  CEL-O-GLASS  and  avoid 
disappointments. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
CEL-O-GLASS,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  one  near  you  who  does. 
Freesampleand  instructivefold- 
er  No.  12  gladly  sent  on  request. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CE8.-0O.Aff 


EG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


WONT 

©  1927  Acetol  Products,  Iuc. 


WRViS’ 


f 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


TBA.DK  mark 

CARBOUNEUM 


PAT.  APRIL  13.  1926 


BREAK 


Applied  Once  a 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 

' Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

"I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  p“d 


Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $l.SO  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co., 


Breeding  Pheasants 

The  raising  of  pheasants  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  reached  a  point  of  considerable 
interest;  not  only  pheasants  of  many  va¬ 
rieties,  but  almost  all  of  the  upland  game 
birds  are  now  extensively  bred  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  on  many  farms  and 
preserves.  Twenty  years  ago.  when  the 
pioneers  believed  that  game  farming  in 
America  would  soon  reach  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  they  were  laughed  at,  today 
this  is  not  only  an  interesting  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  paying  one  as  well,  when  con¬ 
ducted  along  proper  lines,  and  in  loca¬ 
tions  suitable  for  the  birds  to  breed. 

I  would  advise  the  beginner  in  this 
business,  as  in  any  other,  to  start  with 
a  small  number  of  eggs  or  birds,  and  in¬ 
crease  them  as  experience  advances. 
Pheasants  of  all  varieties  are  easily 
raised  after  one  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
their  wants  and  requirements.  It  takes 
about  25  days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch ; 
these  may  be  placed  under  hens  or  in 
incubators,  and  while  many  game  farm¬ 
ers  are  having  good  success  with  arti¬ 
ficial  incubation,  I  advise  that  the  be¬ 
ginner  set  all  eggs  under  small  hens  un¬ 
til  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
'business. 

To  set  a  hen  properly  incubating 
pheasant  eggs  it  is  best  to  set  them  on 
the  ground  if  possible.  A  box  with  plenty 
of  damp  earth  will  answer,  over  which 
a  soft  nest  has  been  made  of  dry  fine 
grass.  A  small  hen,  such  as  a  bantam, 
makes  the  best  pheasant  mother,  but 
larger  hens  will  do  if  the  bantams  can¬ 
not  be  secured.  Japanese  Silky  hens  are 
our  best  bet  for  raising  pheasants,  as  they 
will  mother  anything ;  chicks,  ducks, 
goslings,  or  other  small  birds  all  at  one 
time,  and  accept  whatever  is  given  them. 
In  this  respect  they  are  unlike  other 
hens,  and  are  therefore  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  A  Japanese  cock  crossed  on 
light-weight  Plymouth  Rock  hens  makes 
the  next  best  hen  for  this  purpose, 
though  in  the  absence  of  such  birds  for 
the  first  year  one  can  use  any  common 
hens  if  not  too  large  in  size.  The  trouble 
with  large  hens  is  that  they  will  in¬ 
variably  break  some  of  the  eggs,  wThile 
a  light  one  does  not. 

When  the  little  pheasants  are  a  few 
hours  old  take  them  with  their  mother 
to  a  small  coop  on  the  green,  and  away 
from  buildings  or  chickens,  preferable 
near  a  hedge  row  or  clump  of  bushes, 
and  confine  them  with  their  foster-mother 
for  several  days.  After  they  have  learned 
the  call  of  the  hen,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  days,  you  can  open  the  coop  and 
let  the  little  pheasants  out,  keeping  the 
hen  confined  for  a  week  or  10  days,  after 
which  shfi  too,  can  be  allowed  full  liberty. 
See  that  each  hen  returns  to  her  own 
coop  for  a  few  nights  and  she  will  very 
soon  go  in  without  attention  on  your 
part. 

Feed  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  lettuce 
or  fine  blades  of  grass,  and  give  either 
water  or  milk  in  a  very  shallow  dish. 
Place  a  small  stone  in  middle  of  dish  so 
that  little  birds  won't  get  wet.  Keep 
pans  and  all  feeding  dishes  clean,  and 
feed  the  egg  on  a  clean  board,  removing 
this  after  they  have  had  their  fill.  In 
a  week  from  the  start  you  may  give 
fine  chick  feed,  or  the  ground  dry  mash 
(  commonly  used  for  small  chicks.  Don’t 
give  sloppy  food  at  any  time. 

Young  pheasants,  especially  ring-necks, 
will  get  the  greater  part  of  their  living 
on  the  range,  and  should  be  fed  sparingly, 
the  same  as  young  turkeys.  They  grow 
rapidly,  feather  at  two  weeks,  and  fly 
when  half  the  size  of  a  robin ;  they  are 
hardy,  interesting  and  profitable.  They 
)  will  not,  however,  stand  close  confinement 
j  when  small  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
(  we  have  had  best  success  when  they  are 
J  left  in  the  fields  until  more  than  half- 
grown,  after  which  they  should  be  taken 
j  up  and  penned,  because  if  you  leave  them 
until  they  are  nearly,,  or  quite  grown,  it 
jj  is  often  hard  to  trap  them  up,  and  when 
the  hen  has  left  them  they  become  sud- 
dendly  wild  and  may  leave  for  heavier 
cover.  Usually  though,  birds  raised  in  a 
certain  locality  will  attach  themselves  to 
the  premises,  and  remain  there  unless  dis¬ 
turbed  by  gunners. 

The  ring-neck  pheasant  is  the  common 
pheasant  of  the  old  world,  and  this  is 


the  variety  transplanted  by  the  State, 
and  which  is  now  found  in  all  the  south¬ 
ern,  middle,  and  many  of  the  northern 
counties.  There  is  always  a  l-eady  sale 
for  all  varieties  of  pheasants,  and  good 
profits  can  be  made  breeding  them,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  them  be¬ 
fore  going  into  it  on  a  large  scale. 

The  golden,  silver  and  Lady  Amherst 
pheasants  are  the  fancy  colored  aviary 
birds,  now  bred  extensively  in  private 
preserves,  game  parks  and  many  farms. 
All  are  strikingly  beautiful  in  plumage, 
hardy,  and  easily  adapted  to  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  as  they  obtain  in  our  own  State. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  procure 
a  breeder's  license  from  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany  if  you  desire  to 
breed  or  propagate  pheasants  of  the  ring- 
neck  variety.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
will  not  require  a  permit  to  breed  any 
of  the  fancy  pheasants,  which  are  not 
native  to  this  country.  The  ring-necks 
may  now  be  classed  as  “native,”  since 
they  have  long  since  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  wild  state  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  are  considered  game 
birds  the  same  as  are  quail  and  partridge 
— therefore  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
protection.  willet  randaxl. 


Calcium  Phosphate; 
Shriveled  Combs 

What  is  calcium  phosphate,  and  how 
is  it  obtained?  I  understand  it  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  laying  mash.  If  so 
about  how  much  should  be  added?  Also 
is  lime  phosphate  the  same  as  calcium 
phosphate?  I  have  some  lime  phosphate 
which  contains  13  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid.  I  put  some  before  the  bii'ds  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  for  it.  I  notice 
the  combs  of  the  birds  lose  their  bright 
red  color,,  and  become  shrunken  and 
shriveled  in  the  Fall,  and  remain  that 
way  about  all  Winter.  Is  there  any  way 
to  prevent  this  ?  f.  a.  s. 

Calcium  phosphate  and  lime  phosphate 
are  the  same  thing  chemically,  though 
they  may  be  derived  from  different 
sources.  Calcium  is  the  chemical  term 
for  lime  and  a  phosphate  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  with  some  other 
substance,  like  lime,  ^called  a  base.  Cal¬ 
cium,  or  lime,  phosphate  is,  therefore,  a 
substance,  chemically  termed  a  “salt,” 
composed  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Calcium  phosphate  is  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  animal  bones,  making  up 
over  one-half  of  their  substance.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  other  animal  tissues  and 
is  the  chief  mineral  constituent  of  milk. 
You  will  thus  see  that  calcium  phosphate 
is  fed  to  poultry  in  all  the  animal  foods 
given  them,  in  addition  to  what  they  get 
from  grains.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  feed  it 
as  a  separate  substance  when  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ordinary  well  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  “Bone  phosphate  of  lime”  is  sim¬ 
ply  this  substance  obtained  from  bones. 
When  the  bits  of  bone  in  meat  scrap  or 
steamed  (edible)  bonemeal  is  added  to  a 
ration,  phosphate  of  lime  in  quantity  is 
being  given.  The  distaste  for  phosphate 
of  lime  that  your  hens  show  is  under¬ 
standable.  You  probably  like  salt  in  your 
food  but  would  not  care  to  eat  salt  as 
you  would  ice  cream. 

When  hens  cease  laying  and  go  into 
their  period  of  rest  and  molting,  the 
combs  shrivel  and  lose  color.  When  these 
combs  begin  to  come  back  into  full  size, 
softness  and  color,  we  know  that  the 
er"  producing  function  is  beginning  to 
assert  itself.  In  this  way,  the  comb  be¬ 
comes  an  index  of  egg  production.  Dis¬ 
ease  may  also  bring  about  shriveling  of 
the  combs,  but,  when  not  present,  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  comb  come 
and  go  with  the  laying  seasons.  M.  B.  d. 


Loss  of  Plumage;  Paralysis 

I  have  a.  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  one 
year  old.  Several  of  these  pullets  have 
lost  most  of  the  feathers  on  the  back 
over  a  space  as  large  as  a  small  hand. 
I  had  one  that  lost  the  use  of  her  legs 
and  after  two  weeks  died.  Now,  three 
days  after  the  hen  died,  another  is  af¬ 
flicted  the  same  Avay.  She  seems  bright 
and  apparently  is  free  from  pain,  but 
cannot  walk.  This  flock  is  kept  in  a 
good  house  with  a  board  floor  and  runs 
in  a  large  yard.  I  feed  scratch  grain 
and  the  mash  hopper  is  always  full,  also 
oyster  shell.  They  are  heavy  layers. 

Media,  Pa.  c.  m.  a. 

Grease  the  bare  spots  well  with  sulphur 
ointment  and  repeat  after  a  week  or  two 
to  kill  the  depluming  mites  that  work  in 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin.  Re¬ 
move  the  male  from  the  flock  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over. 

Loss  of  use  of  the  legs  maye  be  due  to 
weakness  from  any  disease  or  to  an  un¬ 
known  cause  that  brings  about  leg  paraly¬ 
sis  while  the  bird  is  apparently  in  good 
health.  Cure  of  the  latter  condition  is 
an  unknown  as  the  cause,  but  a  good  dose 
of  castor  oil  will  sometimes  put  an  af¬ 
flicted  bird  upon  its  feet.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  Henyard 


The  Baby  Chick  Business 

If  you  had  a  24-acre  farm,  %  mile 
from  an  improved  State  highway,  and 
three  miles  from  a  town  of  10,000  popu¬ 
lation,  stocked  with  two  cows  and  600 
extra  good  quality  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
would  you  invest  in  an  incubator  to  do 
custom  hatching  and  sell  baby  chicks? 
The  price  we  get  for  market  eggs  for  the 
last  two  years  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  feed  leaves  us 
little  or  no  profit.  The  dealer  I  have 
shipped  my  eggs  to  for  the  last  eight 
years  tells  me  he  is  receiving  more  eggs 
than  he  sells,  and  the  demand  is  much 
less  than  the  production.  Eggs  I  shipped 
him  last  week  will  net  me  20c.  We  can¬ 
not  live  on  this  price.  We  cannot  live 
on  600  hens  and  two  cows  and  raise 
three  children  at  present  prices  We  could 
keep  more  cows,  as  we  have  a  10-acre 
pasture,  well  watered  and  good  grass,  but 
White  Leghorns  are  my  specialty.  Would 
you  invest  in  more  cows,  or  an  incubator, 
or  keep  more  hens?  I  must  do  all  the 
work  myself  with  a  little  help  from  my 
wife.  J.  H.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  situated  as  we  imagine  you,  we 
should  consider  an  investment  in  good 
cows  a  better  one  today  than  a  further 
extension  of  the  poultry  business.  Right 
here,  of  course,  the  question  of  what  you 
could  do  with  cows  comes  up.  We  do  not 
know  what  knowledge  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  of  its  branches  you  have,  or 
what  markets  are  available  to  you,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  should  much  pre¬ 
fer  a  combination  of  cows  and  hens  to 
either  alone,  and  particularly  to  hens 
alone.  Having  all  one’s  milk  in  one  buck¬ 
et  works  well  when  the  contents  of  the 
bucket  are  in  demand  at  good  prices,  but, 
with  the  fluctuations  that  are  always 
with  us,  we  like  two  buckets.  Cows  and 
hens  go  well  together  and  the  financial 
teeter  board  is  likely  to  be .  better  bal¬ 
anced  if  the  ends  seat  two  kinds  of  pro¬ 
ductive  animals.  Just  now,  the  poultry 
business  is  in  something  of  a  slump,  and 
there  are  warnings  from  men  of  wide  ob¬ 
servation  and  good  judgment  that  further 
extension  is  not  wise.  Relatively  good 
pr  es  for  poultry  products  for  several 
years  have  stimulated  the  industry  to  a 
point  where  it  may  be  good  judgment  to 
slow  up.  This  does  not  mean  that  those 
who  have  good  flocks  and  know  how  to 
care  for  them  should  go  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  it  is  evident  that^  now  is  not 
the  time  to  plunge  deeper.  No  one  knows 
what  the  future  holds  for  either  poultry 
-keeping  or  dairying,  but  both  are  essen¬ 
tial  industries  and  must  be  maintained. 
Flocks  are  quickly  produced  and.  as 
quickly  disposed  of,  so  that  fluctuations 
are  apt  to  be  more  sudden  than  with  cat¬ 
tle.  A  year  or  two  of  low  prices  may 
so  curtail  the  output  of  poultry  products 
as  to  quickly  raise  prices.  The  man 
with  the  producing  flock  then  benefits. 
Six  hundred  hens  should  not  take  all  the 
time  of  an  active  man.  and,  aside  from 
cows,  there  are  several  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  it  would  seem  that  a  25-acre 
place  three  miles  from  a  city  of  10,000 
should  be  well  adapted  to. '  Berries  have 
paid  well  in  my  vicinity  for  several  years, 
thou  .  this  season,  we  have  had  western 
strawberries  in  our  village  markets  in 
May  as  cheap  as  local  berries  were  last 
season  at  the  height  of  production.  Bee¬ 
keeping  will  pay  those  who  are  suited  to 
this  specialized  line  of  work,  but  it  is  not 
work  that  everyone  can  manage  success¬ 
fully.  Anvone  may  keep  bees,  as  any¬ 
one  may  keep  hens,  but  there  are  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  successful  care  of 
the  former  that  comparatively  few  care 
to  make  themselve  familiar  with. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  a  brooder  of  525  chicks  hatched 
June  1,  and  they  were  as  perfect  as  chicks 
could  be  hatched.  They  were  put  in  the 
brooder  and  left  without  feed  or  drink 
until  June  3.  After  they  started  to  eat 
they  began  to  die  until  at  two  weeks  I 
lost  180.  I  find  they  have  not  absorbed 
the  volks;  some  livers  are  yellow  as  the 
yolks.  Some  of  the  supposed  yolks  are 
turned  green.  They  seem  hearty  and  die 
very  quickly.  What  could  be  the  cause 
of  this  trouble?  Is  there  any  remedy  for 
it  ?  G*  w-  F- 

Maryland. 

While  chicks  may  die  from  various 
causes  connected  with  feeding,  brooding, 
etc.,  as  well  as  from  such  diseases  as 
brooder  pneumonia,  excessive  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  are  to 
be  considered  just  cause  for  suspecting 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  In  this  disease 
the  yolk  is  likely  to  be  partly  unabsorbed 
at  death  and  the  liver  may  show  red 
streaks.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
sick  chicks  is  also  an  indication  of  this 
disease,  though  not  characteristic  of  it 
alone.  The  chicks  are  droopy,  humped 
up,  stupid  and  bedraggled  in  appearance 
and  may  or  may  not  show  diarrhoeal  dis¬ 
charge  that  soils  or  pastes  up  the  fluff. 
As  the  disease  is  transmitted  through  the 
egg  from  an  infected  mother,  prevention 
consists  in  hatching  only  from  disease- 
free  stock.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
the  sick  chick,  M.  B.  D. 


Automatic  Drinking 
Fountain 

I  wish  to  install  an  automatic  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  in  henhouse ;  one  supplied 
with  running  water  Winter  and  Summer, 
that  will  not  freeze.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
such  a  fountain?  G.  C. 

If  you  have  running  water,  your  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  may  be  very  simple.  A 
trough  of  some  kind  with  water  admitted 
at  one  end  and  discharged  from  the  other 
or  from  a  w-aste  pipe  will  be  satisfactory. 
A  section  of  galvanized  eaves  trough  of 
any  desired  length  makes  a  good  drinking 
fountain  and  may,  if  desired,  be  placed 
between  two  pens,  in  the  partition,  or  ex¬ 
tending  through  it.  An  old  iron  sink  is 
sometimes  used,  the  water  being  piped 
to  it  and  the  waste  being  carried  away 
outside  of  the  building,  the  outlet  being 
so  protected  that  it  will  not  freeze. 
Perches  about  such  a  water  container, 
upon  which  the  fowls  may  stand  while 
drinking,  and  a  lattice  work  screen, 
through  which  they  may  put  their  heads 
to  drink,  are  needed.  As  flowing  spring 
water  does  not  readily  freeze,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  an  automatic  fountain 
for  the  flock.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
device  that  could  be  called  automatic. 

M.  B.  D. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Catch 
Chickens 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  catch 
a  certain  chicken  out  of  a  flock,  either  in 
a  house  or  out  on  range.  To  do  so  with¬ 
out  frightening  them  greatly  take  a  piece 
of  smooth  fence  wire  bent  in  the  shape 
of  a  shepherd’s  crook  as  shown.  Throw 


down  a  little  grain,  then  while  they  are 
busy,  slip  the  crook  over  the  leg  of  the 
chicken  wanted  and  you  have  it.  The 
wire  should  be  about  six  feet  long  or 
may  be  made  of  a  shorter  piece  mounted 
on  the  end  of  a  light  fishpole.  I  prefer 
the  wire  alone  as  is  less  noticeable.  Bend 
at  about  four  and  a  half  inches  of  one 
end.  bending  point  out  as  illustrated,  and 
with  sides  of  loop  far  enough  apart  to 
admit  the  leg  easily  but  not  far  enough 
apart  to  let  the  foot  slip  through.  This 
works  to  perfection  in  catching  poultry 
of  any  kind,  ducks,  chickens,  geese  or 
turkeys.  e.  s.  dinsmore. 

Ohio. 

The  New  York  Live  Poultry 
Industry 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  New  York  City 
live  poultry  industry  of  which  a  summary 
is  given  below. 

Not  far  from  12,000  acrs  of  live  poultry, 
valued  at  about  $60,000,000  reach  New 
York,  annually ;  94  per  cent  comes  by 
freight,  and  the  remainder  by  express. 
The  average  net  weight  of  a  car  is  17,000 
lbs.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Okla¬ 
homa  provide  most  of  the  freight  ship¬ 
ments,  nearly  one-fourth  of  thp  whole  lot 
coming  from  Missouri.  Express  ship¬ 
ments  are  naturally  the  smaller  lots 
from  nearby  States.  A  large  Winter  broiler 
business  has  been  developed  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  sends  85  per  cent  of 
New  York’s  supplies. 

Costs  of  marketing  live  poultry  from 
shipping  points  to  slaughterhouse,  com¬ 
puted  on  a  per  pound  basis,  are  on  the 
average  for  all  States  are  :  Freight,  care 
and  feed  on  the  way,  3.9  cents;  com¬ 
mission,  1  cent ;  coops,  .5  cent ;  cartage, 
.3  cent ;  unloading,  .2  cent. 

The  steel  cars  used  in  freight  shipment 
of  live  poultry  have  eight  decks  with  a 
narrow  central  aisle  running  lengthwise 
the  car,  and  a  space  in  the  center  for 
supplies  and  accommodation  of  the  care¬ 
taker  accompanying  the  car.  A  car  holds 
from  4.000  to  8,000  birds,  depending  on 
size  and  class.  At  the  terminals  the  cars 
are  unloaded  into  coops,  which  are 
trucked  to  commission  houses  or  slaugh¬ 
tering  places.  The  labor  cost  of  unload¬ 
ing  a  car  is  $50,  with  $3  extra  to  the 
contractor.  The  total  cost  per  car  for 
shipment  runs  from  $700  from  Ohio  to 
nearly  $1,500  from  Texas. 


Rat  Poison 

Will  you  send  me  the  name  of  a  powder 
to  be  mixed  with  meal  for  a  rat  exter¬ 
minator?  I  am  having  great  trouble 
with  rats  in  my  barn  and  poultry  yard. 

E.  Falls  Church,  Va.  h.  c.  f. 

Barium  carbonate  is  the  powder  that 
you  probably  have  in  mind.  This  is  a 
good  poison  for  rats  and  one  that  is 
comparatively  harmless  for  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  though  it  should  be  kept  away 
from  places  where  other  animals  may  get 
it  in  the  baits  prepared  for  the  vermin. 
Mix  the  powder  with  three  parts  of  any 
bait  that  is  to  be  used,  minced  meat, 
cheese,  moistened  eornmeal,  etc.,  and 
place  it  in  the  runs.  Do  not  forget  that 
it  is  a  poison,  even  if  not  a  virulent  one 
to  large  animals.  m.  b.  d. 


MADE  ME  $1037 
LAST  WINTER 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Potts  is  another  Glass  Cloth  user  who 
has  had  wonderful  results.  She  says,  “I  am  a  widow 
and  the  money  I  get  from  my  416  chickens  is  a  good 
part  of  my  income  so  imagine  my  delight  when 
Glass  Cloth  brought  me  three  times  more  eggs  last 
winter  than  I  ever  got  before.  I  put  the  whole  $5 
roll  into  one  big  window  across  the  south  side  of  my 
hen  house.  The  sunshine  just  flooded  in.  Every  day 
I  got  a  big  pail  of  eggs.  In  adding  up  my  record  I 
figure  I  got  $1037  for  eggs  during  the  cold  months.’ * 

ADMITS  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 


Brings  Winter  Eggs 


III  III  III  III 


All  winter,  hena  lay  like  it  was  June  when  you  use  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Plain  glass  stops  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays,  but 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  them  freely.  Science  has  discovered 
It  is  the  absence  of  these  rays  that  makes  hens  stop  laying  ia 
the  winter.  Put  up  big  GLASS  CLOTH 
windows  and  your  hens  will  lay  as  they 
never  have  before.  Egg  paralysis  will 
disappear.  Egg  glands  will  function. 


Fred  Turner 

Discoverer 
of  GlasaCloth 


It  1 3  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  In  the 
cold  months.  A  $6.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  brings  back 
enormous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  experts.  Try  it  this 
winter.  Order  a  roll  at  once.  It 
will  repay  you  many  times  over. 


New  Material  Has 
Super  -  Strength 

Our  new,  improved  material  Is  the  strongest  of  its 
kind  on  earth.  Lasts  longer.  No  increase  in  price. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  genuine  GLASS  CLOTH. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


$6.00  brings  big  roll  46  ft.  long  and  86  in.  wide. 
(Covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  ten  days* 
use  you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  sub¬ 


made  only  by  Turner  Bros.  Patented.  Nootherhas  Btitute.  return  it  and  we  wiU  ref  und  your  money, 
the  same  weather  resisting  formula.  To  protect  U°mrn°n  cense  instructions,  r  eedmg  for  Eggs, 
you  against  imitations  we  have  placed  the  name  samples  and  catalog  free  on  request.  For  smaller 
’‘GLASS  CLOTH”  onevery  yard.  Lookfor  itwhen  Quantity.  $3.60  buys  a  80  ft  roll  and  $2.25  an  18  ft. 
buying.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  super-quality,  roll.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Glass  Cloth* 
Originated  in  1916.  Proven  by  11  years  of  success,  order  from  us  on  the  coupon. 


Make  Your  Home  Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS 
CLOTH  over  your 
Screens  to  make  fine 
Btorm  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  Admits  abund¬ 
ant  light  Enjoy  real 
winter  home  comfort 
Shuts  out  cold.  Stops 
draughts.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for 
enclosing  porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like 
adding  new  rooms  at  small  cost 

TURNER  RROS.  w SSSSTSSi.  Dept.  781 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


S  TURNER  BROS..  Dept.  781 
!  Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio  ' 

■  I  enclose? . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

a  of  GLASS  CLOTH  as  advertised.  If  not  satisfied 
;  after  10  days  use  1  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund 

■  my  money. 

J  Name . . .... _ _ 

■ 

■ 

;  Address  . . . . . . . 

■ 

■  Town . . . . State . 

. . ■■■■■■■■■Ml,, . .  Bill 

Copyright  1827,  by  Turner  Bros. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

[FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  LAYING  CONTEST  1921 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  LAYING  CONTEST  1923 
THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  LAYING  CONTEST  1922 
FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  LAYING  CONTEST  1921 

PULLETS 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  contest  hens 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER  DELIVERY 

These  well-grown  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched  in  March 
and  April  will  be  money-makers  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2 

Red  Bank 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 

25 fiS  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGEN RAUCH  FARMS.g^g^L 


CHICKS 


Pill  I  FT^  FOR  ^fll  F  Quality,  purebred  from 
®  I  O  ■  V II  Unit  selected  heavy  laying  strains. 

Three  months  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  $1 .00 
each.  Barred  ami  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Anconas  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  SI. 25. 
Four  to  live  months  pullets,  SI. 40.  Crates  free. 
MAPLEIIUUST  STOCK  FARMS  WEST  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  510-iOO 
BARRED  ROCKS,  SKMOO.  S.  C.  REDS 
S1 1-100  WHITE  ROCKS,  S 1 2-100 — HEAVY 
MIXED.  9c  —  LIGHT,  8c.  All  number 
one  chicks.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstervills,  Pa 

2100 PULLETS 

180  egg  strain,  large  birds  that  lay  large 

white  eggs .  tpaa  each 

A.  F.  MATIIES  8.  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

T~> _ HI  — .  JL_  LEGHORNS— 10-weeks,  90c;  12- 

Y  tlllClS  weeks,  SI. 10;  4  months,  SI. 25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 
SI. 10.  UNITER  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  YSTTY  ¥  IV'g’C?  From  closely  selected 
.EGHORN  I  ULLL  1  3  heavy  laying  stock, 
15  weeks  old.  _Free  range.  Milk  fed,  $1.10  each. 


F.  A.  SPENCER 


Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


400  Barred  Rock  Pullets  ^^•iSS'US: 

Booking  orders  for  Barred  Rock  Caponized  Cockerels. 
Healthy,  strong  stock,  SI. 15  each.  Delivery  around 
Sept.  15th.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM  Millerton,  ft  Y. 


Sfi  W  I  oohnrnc  April  Pullets,  Yearling  Hens,  90c. 
* "•■vgllwinSp,  HARDAWAY  Brandenburg,  Ky 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARM1TAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of  * 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


1146 
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September  3,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  been  laying  up 
treasures  of  hope  to  the  country  people 
and  country-loving  people  for  quite  half 
a  century.  I  can  testify  to  the  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty  of  the  editor  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  it  has  helped  over  some 
rough  spots  in  these  years.  Also  of  the 
common  sense  advice  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
This  welcome  service  to  the  family  of 
R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  may  not  be  paid  in 
dollars,  but  has  and  will  be  in  loyalty  to 
the  creed  for  which  the  paper  stands. 
Long  may  its  pages  be  spread  and  read 
over  land  and  sea.  o.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

This  staunch  supporter  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  its  policies,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  like  mind,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  paper  has  the  largest  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  circulation  in  its  history.  The 
June  30,  1927,  count  of  our  subscription 
list  showed  235,164.  Such  loyal  support 
of  our  friends  will,  we  predict,  increase 
the  number  to  250,000  by  January,  1928. 
Will  you  help  by  securing  just  one  sub¬ 
scription  of  a  neighbor? 

Last  May  a  young  man  came  here  sell¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  magazines.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  through  this  agent  for  the  two 
magazines,  American  Builder  and  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Fast.  I  paid  the  represen¬ 
tative  $4.  Since  then  I  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  them,  nor  have  I  received  the 
magazines.  Would  you  see  what  you 
could  do  for  me?  mrs.  j.  R. 

New  York. 

Evidently  this  subscription  agent  was 
a  fraud.  The  receipt  given  this  woman 
was  on  the  'National  Surety  Company 
subscription  bond.  Part  of  the  receipt 
was  torn  off,  so  that  it  did  not  show  the 
name  of  the  subscription  agency  through 
which  this  agent  secured  the  blank. 
It  would  appear  that  these  bonds  can  and 
are  used  by  crooked  subscription  agents 
to  fleece  the  public  which  the  bonds  are 
supposed  to  protect. 

Do  you  still  help  the  farmers  collect 
money?  We  shipped  60  dozen  eggs  to 
Jacob  Rappaport  &  Son,  June  29,  and 
have  never  received  the  pay  for  same. 
About  a  week  ago  we  received  a  card 
from  them  stating  they  had  received  eggs, 
and  would  send  the  check  in  a  few  days, 
which  we  think  was  a  bait  to  get  more 
eggs.  We  will  appreciate  your  help. 

Ohio.  MRS.  o.  Y. 

We  are  glad  to  help  subscribers  out  of 
their  difficulties  whenever  we  can,  but  it 
is  a  difficult  job  to  get  settlements  for 
shipments  of  produce  to  this  class  of  fly- 
by-night  houses.  Jacob  Rappaport  & 
Son  are  rep6rted  to  have  moved  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  letters  come  back  from  the 
Brooklyn  address  “not  found.”  The  old 
adage,  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,”  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
this  kind.  It  is  much  easier  to  secure  the 
information  in  advance  than  to  collect 
from  irresponsible  concerns  after  ship¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  As  eggs  become 
more  scarce  these  “gyp”  dealers  will 
throw  out  all  sort  of  inducements  to  ship¬ 
pers.  Don’t  ship  until  the  reliability  of 
the  house  is  established  !  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  always  ready  to  furnish  information 
by  next  mail. 

Some  time  ago  a  couple  of  agents  came 
up,  employed  by  the  Eastern  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  selling  their 
light  plant.  They  persuaded  me  to  sign 
for  a  plant  on  condition  if  I  notified 
them  within  10  days  they  would  call  it 
void.  I  called  wife  and  son  to  act  as 
witness.  I  notified  them  the  next  day, 
that  I  didn’t  want  it.  They  have  shipped 
the  plant.  Will  I  be  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  is  the  company  reliable? 

Maryland.  e.  b. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  We  should 
not  consider  any  company  trustworthy  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  way.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  complaints  from  farmers 
who  claim  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
agents  of  the  Eastern  Lighting  Co. 

Recently  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper  regarding  addressing 
and  mailing  circulars  at  home.  The  name 
of  the  concern  who  gives  this  work  out 
is  the  Goodyear  Supply  Co.,  of  East  Chi- 
ca  o,  Ind.  Their  reply  was  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  requesting  that  I  pay  postman  $4.95 
on  receipt  of  a  product  they  are  adver¬ 
tising  and  after  I  have  earned  my  first 
$15  they  will  refund  same.  As  a  matter 


of  information,  they  pay  $15  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  addressing  and  mailing  these 
circulars.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  concern 
and  do  you  think  I  would  be  doing  wrong 
by  accepting  their  proposition  and  paying 
the  postman  this  $4.95?  miss  b.  c. 

New  York. 

No  concern  could  or  would  pay  $15  per 
thousand  for  addressing  and  mailing  cir¬ 
culars.  The  proposition  is  therefore  a 
fraud  on  the  face  of  it.  During  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  this  class  of  schemes 
becomes  more  active  and  the  daily  papers 
and  country  weeklies  publish  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  deceptive  home  work  schemes. 
Beware  of  all  such. 

The  tangled  affairs  of  the  bankrupt 
Steber  Machine  Company  came  under 
scrutiny  Tuesday  before  Referee  R.  J.  De 
La  Fleur.  As  a  result  Charles  D.  Root, 
trustee,  represented  by  Lee  &  Judson,  was 
authorized  to  proceed  in  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  for  creditors  money  alleged  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  company  fraudulent¬ 
ly. — Utica  Paper. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  knitting  machine  scheme 
should  divert  the  assets  of  the  company 
for  their  personal  benefit  as  alleged.  The 
report  of  the  referee  shows  these  knitting 
machines  cost  $11  to  build  and  were  sold 
to  the  public  under  the  plan  to  buy  back 
stockings  knit,  at  $65.  The  report  says 
that  the  agreement  to  buy  the  stockings 
knit  by  the  machine  was  practically 
ignored  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
until  the  Federal  government  began  an 
investigation  with  view  to  issuing  fraud 
orders.  At  the  time  these  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  schemes  were  active  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  severely  criticized  for  its  attitude  in 
warning  the  public  against  them.  In 
every  instance  time  proved  our  conten¬ 
tions  that  the  proposition  was  a  fraud  on 
its  face. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Business^  Brokers’ 
Corp.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  branch  office  at 
Albany?  They  offer  to  sell  my  place  of 
business  within  60  days,  but  require  a 
retainer  fee  of  $33.50.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  they  are  a  reliable  firm  to  do 
business  with.  I  gave  them  a  cheek  for 
the  above  amount,  but  refused  payment 
of  it  at  the  bank  after  thinking  about  it. 

New  York.  a.  g.  w. 

Here  is  the  old  Ostrander  scheme  again 
while  National  Business  Brokers,  Corp., 
have  adopted  the  “advance  fee”  princi¬ 
ple  to  business  prosperity  instead  of 
farms.  For  25  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
persistently  and  unqualifiedly  advised 
readers  not  to  pay  advance  fees  on  any 
pretext  to  any  concern  undertaking  to 
sell  property.  We  consider  this  sub¬ 
scriber  did  the  wise  thing  in  stopping- 
payment  on  the  check. 

Your  paper  is  doing  good.  Long  may 
it  live.  We  have  taken  it  even  before 
living  in  the  country  and  many  an  agent 
I  got  rid  of  by  just  mentioning  The  R. 
N.-Y.  After  mentioning  your  name  to  a 
few  agents  it  seems  they  sent  word  to 
the  others,  as  I  am  not  troubled,  while 
my  neighbors  tell  me  of  their  callers  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them.  I've 
given  my  formula  to  them  and  they  said 
they  would  try  it.  A.  z. 

New  York. 

The  above  subscriber’s  recipe  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  agents  seems  to  be  a  very 
effective  one.  There  are,  of  course,  agents 
selling  legitimate  lines  of  merchandise 
and  there  is  no  reason  or  necessity  for 
taking  such  means  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  rule  is  agents  selling  legitimate  goods, 
which  give  the  customer  fair  value  for 
the  price,  are  not  over-persistent.  We 
have  had  other  subscribers  report  that 
merely  mentioning  The  R.  N.-Yr.  causes 
the  fake  book  agents,  portrait  agents,  etc., 
to  disappear  in  great  haste. 

Enclosed  see  notice  about  neckties  sent 
me  by  James  Firo,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Should  I  take  any  notice  of  it?  J.  a.  m. 

Connecticut. 

It  appears  that  a  receiver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  James  Firo,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  St.  Louis  necktie  schemes. 
Now  the  receiver  is  asking  those  receiving 
the  ties  to  pay  for  them.  Those  receiv¬ 
ing  such  notices  from  the  receiver  need 
pay  no  attention  to  them. 


“Mommer,”  said  Marion,  “I  wish  peo¬ 
ple  wouldn’t  speak  of  me  as  a  bride-elect. 
It  sounds  as  if  I  had  won  Charles  in  a 
competition.”  “But  if  he  picked  you  in 
preference  to  the  others,  isn’t  that  compli¬ 
mentary?”  “Yes,  but  some  of  the  girls 
may  claim  I  was  elected  by  a  small  ma¬ 
jority.” — Youngstown  Telegram. 


Wool  Handling  in  California 

The  California  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley  has  issued  a  circular  entitled, 
“Wool  Production  in  California.”  This 
is  a  very  good  description  of  the  way 
wool  is  handled,  graded  and  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  While,  of  course,  many 
of  the  things  described  in  this  circular 
would  not  be  suitable  there  are  many 
good  points  of  information  especially  with 
regard  to  the  way  wool  is  usually  graded. 

The  larger  picture  taken  from  this  cir¬ 
cular  shows  what  is  known  as  tender 
wool.  The  break  in  this  wool  runs  as  a 
distinct  line  across  the  staple  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  up.  There  is  often 
a  great  difference  of  this  kind  in  samples 
of  wool  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  fiber  will  vary  with  the  condition  of 
the  sheep,  while  the  growth  of  wool  was 
being  made.  Poor  condition  or  poor 
nourishment  on  the  part  of  the  sheep  will 
always  show  in  the  appearance  or 
strength  of  the  fiber.  This  defect  is  also 
shown  in  old  sheep,  and  especially  where 
old  sheep  have  not  been  properly  fed.  It 
also  comes  as  a  result  of  over-feeding. 
Under  feeding  for  a  time  or  sickness, 
either  of  which  will  develop  a  weakness 
in  the  wool  fiber.  Sometimes  this  is  so 
evident  that  the  wool  drops  off  in  which 


a  good  index  for  showing  the  health  of 
the  sheep.  If  they  are  neglected  at  any 
time  during  the  year  this  neglect  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  show  up  in  the  wool  when 
it  is  cut. 

This  circular  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  question  of  grading  and 
shipping  wool.  Of  course  conditions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  different  from  ours, 
but  there  are  many  essential  principles 
brought  out  in  this  circular  which  would 
interest  many  of  our  people. 

The  directions  given  for  shearing,  ty¬ 
ing  and  packing  are  especially  good.  The 
small  picture  shows  two  bags  of  wool. 
One  at  the  left  is  loosely  packed  in  an 
old  bag  with  fleeces  of  all  kinds  of  types 
thrown  together.  The  bag  on  the  right  is 
considered  to  be  properly  packed  and 
will  stand  a  far  better  chance  for  higher 
prices  when  the  wool  is  graded  and 
properly  handled  at  the  factory. 


Improving  That  Flock 

On  page  998  Earl  S.  Abbey  asks  some 
questions  concerning  his  flock  of  sheep. 
If  my  50  years’  experience  with  sheep 
is  worth  anything  to  him  he  is  welcome 
to  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  would  do 
with  the  flock,  after  selling  the  lambs 


An  Example  of  Tender  Wool,  Showing  the  “Break”  Line 


case  we  say  that  the  sheep  has  cast  its 
fleece.  In  some  cases  the  weak  spot  may 
be  developed  near  the  skin  and  this  weak 
spot  may  be  pushed  out  further  and 
further  as  the  wool  grows.  In  such  a 
case  when  the  fleece  is  cut  this  weakness 
in  the  staple  may  be  at  any  point  along 
the  fiber  as  is  noticed  in  the  sample 
shown  in  the  picture. 

It  often  happens  that  sheep  are  ne¬ 
glected  at  some  time  during  the  year.  It 
may  be  when  they  are  put  on  a  very  poor 


Examples  of  Sacked  Wool.  That  on  the 
Left  Is  a  Poor  Job 

pasture  or  in  Winter  when  they  are  not 
cared  for.  At  such  a  time  a  weakness  of 
this  kind  is  almost  sure  to  develop.  One 
common  cause  of  the  trouble  is  allowing 
the  ewes  to  become  very  thin  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  then  putting  them 
on  good  feed  which  will  cause  them  to 
put  on  flesh  rapidly.  It  is  better  to  keep 
them  in  a  thrifty  or  thriving  condition 
all  the  year,  if  the  best  wool  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  trouble  is  often  found,  too, 
in  cases  of  sheep  which  have  developed 
more  or  less  fever.  In  fact  the  wool  makes 


which  are  ready  for  market,  would  be  to 
sell  the  old  ewes  and  those  grade  rams. 
At  our  place  we  ship  this  kind  to  one 
of  the  eastern  markets.  They  bring  a 
few  dollars,  but  we  consider  them  worth 
nothing  at  home.  Aged  ewes  with  good 
teeth  may  do  a  year,  but  each  flock 
should  be  culled  each  year.  Then  buy 
a  good  purebred  ram  of  one  of  the  me¬ 
dium  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  Shropshire,  Southdown  or  Dorset. 
The  Shropshire  will  yield  more  wool,  but 
they  are  not  quite  as  good  mutton  sheep 
as  the  Southdowns,  while  the  Dorsets  will 
drop  lambs  earlier. 

In  selecting  ram  get  one  which  shows 
dense  close-packed  wool.  He  will  have 
more  constitution  than  the  open-wooled 
ones.  Our  experience  with  grade  rams 
is  they  produce  a  light  fleece  and  poor 
quality  mutton  lamb. 

Then  the  plan  of  keeping  the  flock  on 
the  same  pasture  is  poor,  as  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  show  the  effects  of  stom¬ 
ach  worms.  Better  treat  the  entire  flock 
for  these,  then  any  lambs  not  sold  about 
once  each  month.  Change  pasture  often ; 
do  not  sell  lambs  until  they  are  fat. 

Write  to  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  for  bulletin  on  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms.  You  surely  have  done 
well  with  the  flock  with  which  you 
started.  As  your  letter  was  written  in 
June,  if  you  have  not  given  them  some 
change  of  pasture  there  will  likely  be 
more  of  those  lambs  not  doing  well. 

Ohio.  j.  h.  mc  call. 


“That  was  an  excellent  paper  your 
daughter  read  on  ‘The  Influence  of 
Science  as  Applied  to  Practical  Govern¬ 
ment.’  ”  “Yes,  Helen  is  the  pride  of  her 
class,  and  now  that  she  has  mastered  the 
‘Influence  of  Science  as  Applied  to  Prac¬ 
tical  Government’  I  hope  she  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  find  out  something  concerning  the 
‘Influence  of  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Parlor  Rug.’  ” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


CIDER 


Press  Cloth  Racks,  Graters,  Pumps 
Screens,  Bungs.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  FSSSS 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  1'. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,-  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  girl  or  woman  to  do  good  plain 
cooking  in  a  family  of  five,  in  a  beautiful 
Western  New  York  village  of  about  4.000;  con¬ 
siderate  treatment,  liberal  compensation.  Re¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  2705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  on  one-man  farm ; 

modern  buildings;  good  wages,  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Executive  woman  for  general  supply, 
school  for  boys;  salary  $60  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  SUPT.,  County  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  to  assist  owner  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  wife  to  help  with  the  housework; 
good  new  house,  garden,  milk  and  other  privi¬ 
leges;  permanent  position  for  the  right  couple. 
JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE,  experienced  single  man  for  general 
■work  on  dairy  farm;  $60  and  board;  no  to¬ 
bacco.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  couple,  work  in  country;  woman,  house¬ 
work  and  wait  on  table;  man,  general  work, 
painting,  etc.;  salary  $80  and  board,  including 
heat,  light  and  room.  DR.  GILMAN,  Shrub 
Oak,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Peekskill  1670. 


MARRIED  herdsman  for  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  farm  situated  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.; 
state  particulars  including  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired,  size  of  family  and  if  will¬ 
ing  to  board  one  or  two  help.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


POULTRYMAN-CARPENTER.  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  enthusiast  possessing  nice  com¬ 
bination  of  brain  and  brawn;  not  a  soft  job, 
but  a  well  paying  one  to  the  right  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  as  cook  for  three,  other  light  duties,  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  2754,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — September  1,  experienced  cook, 

Protestant;  man,  woman;  farm  boarding-house; 
not  over  40,  clean,  no  cranks,  tipplers;  good 
home;  $60  month;  references;  breakfast  6.  din¬ 
ner  noon,  supper  6.  ROBERT  McWADE,  W end- 
mere  Farms,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


WANTED  soon,  a  competent  handy  man  for 
Orange  County,  to  assist  advertiser;  to  occupy 
quarters  in  owner’s  modern  residence,  with 
wife;  no  small  children;  a  room  for  boy  or  girl, 
with  some  employment  if  so  arranged;  have  a 
separate  manager  and  several  men  on  large 
farm  with  accredited  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  gar¬ 
den,  berries  and  grains:  address  with  full  par-  [ 
tieulars.  ADVERTISER  2758,  care  Rural  New-  ' 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper  preferring  } 
good  home  to  high  wages.  Address  R.  2,  Box  ! 
28,  Ariel,  Pa. _ _  j 

WANTED — Married  man  to  -work  on  farm:  wife  j 

to  help  at  residence  whenever  needed  at  35c  { 
per  hour  to  start;  man  gets  $75  per  month  and 
privileges;  must  furnish  references.  P.  O.  BOX 
264,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  working  foreman  wanted  at  once  on 
dairy  and  fruit  farm;  cottage,  wood,  milk  and  | 
garden;  state  your  terms.  E.  B.  SHERMAN,  j 
Ilarrisville,  R.  I.  i 

WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  and  do  barn  work  j 
at  N.  J.  Agricultural  College  dairy;  must  be  | 
dry-hand  milkers,  sober  and  willing  to  work; 
$100  per  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agri.  Exp.  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  dairyman;  must 
be  good  cow  man  and  have  clean  habits  and  ■ 
not  nfraid  of  -work;  state  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  LOUIS  PINZKA,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — September  25,  houseworker,  neat, 
capable,  willing  to  wait  on  table;  family  of 
2  adults  and  3  children;  cook  and  laundress  em¬ 
ployed;  permanent  position;  Rutherford,  N.  J.  in 
Winter;  Summer  at  seashore;  wages  $70.  MRS. 
J.  D.  CARPENTER,  Jr.,  Point  O’  Woods,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  to  middge-aged  experienced,  all 
around  farmer  as  helper  to  my  caretaker  on 
50-acre  farm  and  country  estate,  where  five 
cows,  team  horses,  chickens,  pigs,  fruit  and 
farm  crops  are  cared  for;  good  room  and  board 
in  up-to-date  house;  all  improvements  and  $65 
per  month  all  year  around;  write  stating  age. 
experience  and  give  reference.  RED  ELM 
FARM.  Columbia  Co.,  Columbiaville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  quickly,  elderly  woman  for  compan¬ 
ion  and  light  housework:  permanent,  good 
home,  moderate  salary.  PRINCE,  Central  Park. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster,  sober  and  reliable;  $60 
and  board.  Apply  W.  W.  JOHNSTON,  Box  Iv, 
Warwick.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  20-cow  herd  on  large,  modern  dairy  farm; 
permanent  position:  $60  per  month  with  good 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  2772,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches. 

private  or  commercial,  best  service,  modern 
plant  or  improve,  if  not  don’t  answer;  state 
best  inducements.  ADVERTISER  2603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — Would  you  like  man  of  35  who  is 
energetic,  capable  and  willing;  experienced  all 
branches  farming,  gardening  and  landscaping; 
am  looking  for  large  proposition,  estate  pre¬ 
ferred;  open  after  September  1.  ADVERTISER 
2735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  45  years  old,  married, 
one  child;  many  years  experience  with  gar¬ 
den,  flowers,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  lawns,  stock 
and  poultry,  grading  and  concrete  work,  farm 
crops;  permanent  position  desired;  have  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license.  J.  J.  WRIGHT,  Shelter  Island, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  poultry  plant 
on  private  estate:  14  years’  experience,  both 
commercial  and  private  estate;  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York  preferred;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  successful 
farm  manager,  experienced  in  every  detail,  de¬ 
sires  connections  where  compentance,  reliability 
and  efficient  management  is  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  17  years’  experience  seeks 
position  as  working  manager;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  35  years  old;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  26,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  with 
three  years’  agricultural  college  training 
(Goettingen),  wants  position  where  honest  effort 
is  appreciated;  understands  English.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MASTER  farmer,  4  years  college,  15  years  tough 
experience;  age  33,  married;  unusual  knowl¬ 
edge  building,  mechanics,  electricity;  want  big 
job  as  manager  or  working  partner  on  profit- 
sharing  basis;  will  start  new  project  or  take 
over  mismanaged  business;  five  years  on  present 
job;  prefer  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2756, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  foreman,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  detail,  desires  position  where 
the  following  is  highly  appreciated:  honesty,  ex¬ 
perience  and  loyalty.  ADVERTISER  2755,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  manager,  gardener,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  vegetable  crops,  dairy  farming, 
retail  milk  business.  Cornell  graduate:  single 
young  man:  state  wages.  C.  C.  CORNWALL. 
South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


COOK  wants  a  position  on  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  dairy 
or  general  farm;  only  A-l  place  considered; 
references  on  request.  BOX  419,  Millerton, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wants  dairy  job;  able  to  milk 
20  or  more  cows;  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men;  must  be  good  house;  no  outside  work:  no 
children;  $90  or  $100  per  month:  New  Jersey 
or  Long  Island:  no  references;  available  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Address  J.  SUIERVEI.D,  Wood  Brook 
Farms,  Metuclien,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  sober,  reliable.  middle-aged 
American,  wants  position  on  modern  equipped 
plant;  will  make  it  pay.  A.  W.  BELL,  1004 
Washington  St..  Wilmington,  Del. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  couple  want  position  as  care¬ 
taker  and  make  themselves  generally  useful, 
on  gentleman’s  place:  used  to  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  all  the  year  around.  ADVERTISER  2765, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  orchard  man,  fruit  packer  and 
general  farmer  is  looking  for  a  large-sized 
job.  ADVERTISER  2767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  desires  change;  life 
experience  greenhouses,  vegetables  and  land¬ 
scape,  stock  and  machinery;  age  34,  married; 
A-l  references;  Westchester  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN,  single,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  do  not  drink  or  smoke,  honest, 
sober,  clean  worker,  good  to  stock,  excellent 
milker,  good  caretaker,  best  of  references,  wants 
position  on  up-to-date  private  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  to  take  care  cows  and  stables.  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys;  good  home  and  room  preferred; 
wages  $90  month,  board  and  room;  live  years 
one  place;  only  first-class  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  superintendent,  life  experience  in 
all  branches;  greenhouse,  garden  and  land¬ 
scape  and  all  estate  work;  9  years  in  present 
position;  Danish,  married,  one  daughter  19 
years;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2775, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  assistant  poultryman;  a 
good  home  with  owner  or  manager  preferred 
to  high  wages;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
2774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman,  small  family,  would  like 
position  on  large  farm  where  reliable  man  is 
appreciated.  ADVERTISER  2773,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  man,  single,  30  years  old,  wants  i>osi- 
tion  to  take  care  horses  and  kennel ;  well  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  different  breeds;  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  agricultural  school  and  riding  school 
in  Sweden;  I  am  dependable  and  sober;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  604,  Bye,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  dependable,  conscientious  worker. 
ADVERTISER  2789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURIST,  progressive  worker,  Cornell 
graduate,  open  for  connection;  seven  years  in 
private  estate  management  and  commercial 
agriculture;  wide  experience  all  branches;  sin¬ 
gle,  29.  ADVERTISER  2788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  2  girls  12  and  14,  wants 
permanent  position  as  gardener  and  care¬ 
taker;  life  experience;  prefer  estate  where 
plenty  of  help  is  needed,  but  would  consider 
caring  for  small  place;  do  not  drive  horses  or 
car.  ADVERTISER  2787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  job,  no  children;  very  good  ref¬ 
erence;  handy  with  horses.  JOHN  STOCK¬ 
ING,  care  Mrs.  Gloin,  370  East  69th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  single,  desires  change;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  high-class  cattle,  feeding,  calf 
raising  and  A.  R.  O.  work;  can  furnish  bond 
for  honesty;  only  high-grade  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  farm  born  and  raised;  life  experience 
on  estates;  one  child;  expert  cowman.  P.  O. 
BOX  77,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  one  child  age 
10,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  on  estate;  life 
experience  in  all  branches;  faithful,  reliable, 
highest  references.  ADVERTISER  2784,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  bot- 
tiing.  pasteurizing,  testing,  butter-making,  re¬ 
frigeration:  college  graduate;  terms  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  2786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
modern  plant.  L.  K.  GRUND,  632  Chestnut 
St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  superintendent  desires 
position;  knows  dairy  cattle  breeding,  herd 
management,  show  fitting,  and  is  familiar  with 
all  administrative  details  connected  with  op¬ 
eration  of  a  large  farm;  expert  horticulturist. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2790,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

SUNNY  Slope  Farm — Beautiful  farm  of  207 
acres,  located  in  Holliston,  Mass.,  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry -houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231 
Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent  for  1928,  farm  near  town  or  on 
bus  line;  good  buildings  with  improvements; 
would  take  care  of  owner’s  place  for  use  of 
farm.  ADVERTISER  2726,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


APPLE  orchard,  bearing,  10  acres,  for  sale 
cheap,  cash  to  quick  buyer.  GEORGE  MAN¬ 
SER.  Lincoln,  Del. 


POULTRY  farm,  Bergen  County,  fully  equipped, 
commuting  distance,  developments  nearby. 
CHAS.  SCHWARZ,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  buying, 
5-10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  500-1,000-hen 
capacity,  vicinity  of  Boston  preferred ;  only 
liberal  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER 
2745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  near  Lakewood;  electric  lights; 

capacity  1.400;  $3,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  2746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  located  main  highway  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  110  acres,  good  house 
and  barns;  all  improvements.  Apply  M.  H. 
LEVINE  CO.,  34  West  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 


300  ACRES,  three  sets  of  buildings,  stock,  im¬ 
plements,  crop;  $60  per  acre;  one-third  down; 
see  crop,  means  sale.  BOX  14,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  hire  or  run  on  shares,  small  farm, 
stock  and  tools;  about  eight  cows,  500  hens, 
Address  A,  Box  428,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  147  acres,  70  in  ma¬ 
chine  work,  rest  wood  and  pasture;  14  cows, 
4  heifers,  1  bull,  2  horses,  1  sow  pig,  100  chick¬ 
ens,  12  turkeys;  5-room  house,  2  barns,  cow 
barn  with  cement  floor,  chicken  coop,  rest  small 
building;  five  minutes’  walk  to  school;  all  farm 
tools,  55  tons  of  hay  in  barn;  1  acre  potatoes, 
4  acres  oats,  3  acres  buckwheat;  farm  is  level, 
free  from  stone;  $5,500,  cash  $2,500,  rest  on 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2762,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  5  acres,  6-room  house,  coop 
for  400  hens,  large  brooder-house,  electricity, 
telephone;  near  airport,  Stelton,  N.  J. ;  $6,500, 
terms;  may  rent  or  divide;  also  several  hundred 
pullets.  ADVERTISER  2764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  or  phone  4346-J-2  New  Brunswick. 


FOR  RENT  on  shares,  100-acre  farm,  up-to-date 
buildings  in  good  repair,  7-room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  barn  and  hogpen;  half  mile 
from  village,  graded  school,  two  churches,  good 
roads;  splendid  opportunity  for  right  kind  of 
tenant.  W.  W.  HOOVER,  Wellsville,  York  Co., 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  1,300  fruit  trees; 

good  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price 
right.  WM.  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  fine  farms  of  South 
Jersey  in  Salem  County;  about  69  acres;  will 
grow  maximum  crops  of  grain,  Alfalfa,  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits;  situated  in  easy  access  of  best  markets. 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City;  im¬ 
proved  roads  and  near  church  and  school;  sale 
price  $8,000.  Apply  to  DR.  L.  H.  MILLER, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


STRONGHEART  farm  for  sale — The  most  at¬ 
tractive  farm  home  in  Vermont;  fine  slate 
roofed  dairy  barn,  140  feet  long,  the  best  in  the 
State;  two  160-ton  silos;  every  modern  conveni¬ 
ence,  electricity  in  all  buildings,  town  water; 
nine-room  house,  exceptionally  fine,  hot-water 
heat,  splendid  kitchen;  200  acres  level  mea¬ 
dows,  woodlot  and  watered  pastures;  Neshobe 
River  runs  through  the  farm;  main  line  New 
York  or  Boston  and  Montreal  at  Brandon,  Vt. ; 
also  full  machinery  equipment  if  desired;  horses, 
etc.;  farm  cuts  100  tons  hay;  priced  to  sell. 
G.  E.  EDWARDS,  Owner,  Brandon,  Vt. 


56-ACRE  productive  farm  near  Lake  George  on 
State  road ;  good  buildings,  suitable  for  road 
stand;  price  reasonable.  Write  ADVERTISER 
276S.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  on  Long  Island  in  residential  section; 

house,  outbuildings,  8  acres,  large  road 
frontage,  refined  neighbors.  ADVERTISER  2780, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORTY  acres  on  highway,  orchard,  outbuildings, 
beautiful  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  hot-cold 
water,  handsomely  furnished,  free  gas  for  heat, 
light,  fuel;  chickens,  pigeons,  supplies,  Stude- 
baker  car;  $5,500,  $3,000  cash.  MRS.  L.  H. 
LEONARP,  Rt.  2,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  226  acres:  write  for  particulars.  FRANK 
E.  KEYZER,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


RETAIL  milk  business  wanted — Would  consider 
partnership,  operate  on  shares  or  percentage. 
ADVERTISER  2770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  — -  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover.  60  lbs..  $7.20;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


RETARDED  girls,  board  and  tutoring;  refer¬ 
ences.  MRS.  MAY  E.  MACMBER,  359  Diven 
Ave.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey;  case,  2  60-lb.  cans, 
$10.50;  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Sixteen-section  Wishbone  incubator; 

used  three  seasons;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  W. 
F.  GORTON.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  ladies  to  board,  used  like  one  of 
family;  for  information  write  MRS.  HELEN 
WILSEY,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  New  York  State  clover  extracted;  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction;  60  lbs.,  $7.  J.  G. 
BURTIS.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


W  NTED — Hot-water  brooding  system  or  hot- 
water  boiler  alone.  L.  S.  DEPUE,  Braneh- 
ville,  N.  J. 


PURE  dark  maple  sugar,  30c  lb.,  f.o.b  Col¬ 
chester.  Vt.  B.  E.  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


WANTED — One  carload  of  Mangel-Wurzel;  min¬ 
imum  size  3  inches  diameter  across  top;  de¬ 
livery  late  November.  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Annlv 
C.  W.  NICHOLS,  2o  Broad  St„  New  York. 


PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  85  cents;  price  list  free.  CHAS 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  single  man  to  work 
on  farm,  also  help  owner  on  contract  jobs; 
one  not  afraid  of  work;  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2782,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  country  place: 

farming,  care  of  garden,  and  grounds  around 
homestead;  young  couple  preferred.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  farm  boarding-house, 
food  supplied;  could  use  man  and  wife  or  two 
women;  good  pay  and  permanent  position;  don’t 
apply  unless  you  can  fill  the  bill.  ADA  ER- 
TISER  2776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAr  ANTED — General  handy  man  to  care  for 
lawns,  garden,  chickens  and  two  cows,  on 
small  private  place;  must  be  clean,  honest, 
sober  and  reliable;  good  home,  best  board,  fair 
wages  to  right  party.  Address  BOX  27,  Granite 
Springs,  AVesteliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man  on  private  estate,  be¬ 
tween  25  and  40.  to  care  for  6  Jersey  cows; 
must  be  good  dry  hand  milker;  also  be  experi¬ 
enced  poult rvman  and  care  for  2  horses;  willing 
worker;  room  with  $140  per  month;  Irish  or 
Polish;  good  references  required.  BENJ. 
DIETRICH,  R.  F.  D.  26,  North  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  $60  per 
month  and  board;  Winter  position.  CHAS.  J. 
MEEKS,  R.  F.  D.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  47;  an  experienced, 
capable  worker,  who  knows  the  game  and  will 
produce  results:  any  place;  commercial  or 
share.  ADA’ERTISER  2761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A-l  GARDENER,  greenhouse  man,  decorator, 
single,  available.  BOX  48  AVayland,  Mass. 


EXPERT,  experienced  poultry  manager  open  for 
position  October  1 ;  young  married  American, 
best  character  and  conscientious;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  farms  in  all  branches,  chick 
sales,  hatchery,  trapnest  and  pedigree  breeding; 
capable  managing  large  plant  or  plan  new  pro¬ 
ject;  highest  references  furnished:  only  first- 
class  position  considered.  ADVERTISER  2771, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  small  farm;  eight  years  in  one  place; 
can  give  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2769, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  accounting  manager  on 
farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  2781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  reliable:  elderly  single  man;  good 
with  chickens,  handy  all  around,  willing 
worker.  ADVERTISER  2779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  apple  picker  wants  season’s 
picking  (by  barrel)  in  large  orchard.  AD- 
|  VERTISER  27S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  pleasantly  situated 
on  main  road,  near  lake;  suitable  for  boarders 
or  general  farming.  ADA’ERTISER  2751,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  depot,  D.  L.  &  AV.,  12  acres, 
8-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry-houses,  all 
nearly  new;  running  water  house  and  barn;  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  BOX  16S,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  equipped  black¬ 
smith  shops  in  Pennsylvania;  cheap  for  cash. 
MRS.  N.  KENT,  R.  2,  Addison,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND — Two  and  one-fifth  acres  with¬ 
out  buildings;  high,  clear,  fertile  land  in  vil¬ 
lage;  2,000  feet  from  Montauk  Highway,  1.500 
feet  from  depot;  ideal  for  chickens;  $1,800, 
terms;  also  a  one-acre  plot,  similarly  located. 
ALLAN  AVARRERN,  East  Moriches.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  river  front  farm,  ISO  acres;  mod¬ 
ern  lipme,  tenant  house;  sacrifice.  LEEDS, 
Quantico,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Four  miles  from  AVellsville,  N. 

Y.,  100-acre  farm  and  equipment;  70  acres 
tillable;  30  acres  woodland;  9-room  house,  good 
barn;  high  productive  soil.  ADVERTISER  2759, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


A  FAIR  exchange — Consider  farm,  priced  not 
over  $2,500,  any  location,  as  part  payment  for 
modern,  new  house,  very  near  New  York;  give 
description.  ADA’ERTISER  2766,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone- 
clover,  60-lb.  can,  $S;  10-lb.,  $2;  5-lb.,  $1.10- 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEA’ENS 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
groAver  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W. 30th  St.,N.Y. 


FURNACE 


W  Comes 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2V2 
tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated  5  rooms  and  a  bath.”— Walter 
Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass.  We  have  on  file  hundreds  and  hun- 

“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of 
3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed  up  part  of  the 
house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My 
house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It 
is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.’*  E.  C.  Diplock, 

105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me. 


dreds  of  equally  remarkable  letters  from  Bulldog  users  all  over 
America.  Read  the  letters  below — then  write  us  for  ALL  the 
facts  about  the  greatest  fuel -saving  furnace  ever  invented. 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 
Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  in 
mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One 

"My  8-room  house  has  seven  windows  on  north¬ 
west  side  downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat.  The 
Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much  more  coal  than 
my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one  room 
it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


No  Money  Down! 


’  BABSON  BROS. 
Sole  Distributors 


} 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [ 

19  th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept.  30.76  Chicago,  UL 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

[Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly]  Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  □  No  □ 


Name 


Address ..... 


Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 

fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Write  now l 

Write  tor  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts / 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it — and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO., 


sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  en¬ 
ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember 
— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then  small 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price!  bena 
for  Free  Book  TODAY ! 

19th  and  California  Ave. 
Dept.  30-76  Chicago,  UL 


BABSON  BROS 
Sole  Distributors 
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I s  the  Eastern  Farmer  a  si  a  ve? 

If  so  Who  Are  His  Worst  Masters? 

✓ 

Some  New  Candidates  for  the  Position 


OT  long  ago  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  very  intelligent  man.  He  has  or  had  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city  and  is  also  conducting  a  large  farm. 
He  says : 

Our  losses  this  year  will  be  something  frightful. 
Wages  here  are  above  wartime  wages.  Our  prices  are, 
in  some  things,  less  than  prewar  prices.  Potatoes 
where  graded  to  A-l  in  165-lb.  bags,  at  $2,  are  less 
than  $1.50  and  $1.65  of  prewar  prices  run  of  the  field. 
Farmers  are  slaves — giving  their  lives  and  property 
away  to  feed  inflated  industrialism.  Taxes  are  eon- 
fiscatory.  Costs  of  goods  are  exorbitant — when  meas- 
used  in  crop  prices.  Because  farmers  must  live — must 
spend  their  capital  and  let  their  property  fall  into  de¬ 
cay — the  bankers  and  politicians  and  publishers  and 
editors  point  to  volume  of  farm  products.  But  where 
are  the  net  profits  for  farmers?  There  are  but  two 
things  ahead  of  us  in  the  farm  business — revolution  or 
ruin.  If  we  do  not  get  a  “farmer”  government  at 
Washington — a  radical  farm  help  government — it  will 
be  ruin  for  many.  Our  tariff  laws  are  sucking  the  life 
blood  of  agriculture — thus  in  the  last  anaylsis  is  bad 
taxation — tariffs,  freights,  etc.,  must  be  corrected. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  you  will  call  me  a  farmer 
or  not.  I  own  a  good-sized  farm  within  trucking- 
distance  of  New  York.  I  have  a  large  orchard  and 


have  up  to  recent  years  grown  corn,  potatoes  and 
similar  crops.  I  have  an  outside  income  from  in¬ 
vestments,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
the. farm  pays  a  profit  or  not.  I  do  not  push  my 
farm  hard,  because  it  became  evident  that  to  do  so 
would  mean  unfair  competition  to  my  neighbors  who 
have  no  source  of  income  except  what  they  can  dig- 
out  of  the  land.  Following  up  this  matter  through 
deep  investigation  I  have  become  convinced  that  in 
the  East  at  least,  the  hardest  competition  for  our 
plain  farmers  comes  from  gentlemen  farmers  and 
people  who  take  capital  from  other  industries  and 
invest  it  in  crop  production.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
agree  with  my  friend,  but  I  do  not  consider  the 
tariff  and  similar  things  entirely  responsible  for  the 
present  conditions.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  true  that 
“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 

As  for  excessive  taxation,  it  is  the  local  tax  that 
kills.  Within  a  fair-sized  radius  from  the  cities  and 
towns  these  taxes  are  largely  determined  by  city 
people.  They  pay  very  little  in  the  way  of  taxes, 
hut  they  vote  bonds  for  schoolliouses,  roads  and 
other  public  conveniences — the  burden  falling  chiefly 


upon  land.  Just  now  there  is  a  great  movement 
away  from  the  cities  out  into  the  country  within 
car-driving  distance  of  the  city  job.  The  people  who 
go  live  chiefly  in  rented  houses  which  were  built  by 
trust  companies  and  banks.  Evidently  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  which  in  former  years  went  West 
for  investment  is  now  being  used  to  build  up  the 
suburbs  around  our  eastern  cities.  This  means  a 
new  class  of  country  people  quite  willing  to  saddle 
new  taxes  upon  the  community,  yet  paying  very 
little  in  the  way  of  tax.  Most  of  them  produce  more 
or  less  food,  and  to  that  extent  deprive  farmers  of 
a  share  of  their  old  market.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
gentleman  farmers  or  the  commuters  particularly. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out  how  these  changes 
in  society  have  affected  farming.  While  in  many 
cases,  these  changes  have  boosted  the  value  of  farm 
land  they  are  bringing  calamity  to  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  farmers. 

In  physics,  osmosis  means  the  mixing  of  liquids 


or  gases  when  a  porous  wall  is  put  between  them. 
What  I  may  call  a  social  or  industrial  osmosis  oc- 
cTirs  whenever  gentlemen  farmers  or  city  people 
move  into  the  country.  The  city  man  usually  starts 
in  “to  show  these  old  mossbacks  how  to  run  a  farm 
• — with  new  and  scientific  ideas.”  The  countryman 
usually  views  the  city  man  with  suspicion  or  worse. 
In  the  section  around  the  large  cities  more  children 
have  been  driven  away  from  the  farm  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  city  farmers  than  by  all  other  influences 
combined.  I  have  heard  men  and  women  boast  that 
they  induced  farm  boys  to  get  away  from  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  the  farm  into  the  freer  life  of  the  city !  I  have 
known  some  of  these  city  farmers  to  induce  hired 
men  to  break  their  contracts  with  farmers — “lift” 
them  out  -of  a  job  to  which  they  were  well  suited, 
through  the  promise  of  higher  wages.  A  contract 
between  a  farmer  and  his  hired  man  is  one-sided. 
The  farmer  can  be  held  responsible  for  every  dollar 
lie  has  agreed  to  pay,  while  the  hired  man,  having 
no  property,  cannot  be  held.  In  many  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods  this  form  of  “lifting”  or  stealing  has  made 
it  nearly  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  obtain  good 
labor.  As  a  rule  the  city  farmer  drops  money  every 


year.  That  does  not  seem  to  trouble  him  much — 
for  his  outside  income  is  ample.  He  likes  to  tell  his 
friends  that  he  is  a  farmer  showing  some  of  these 
old-timers  how  to  do  it.  Yet  he  is  usually  hard  at 
a  bargain,  and  will  often  dump  inferior  goods  into 
the  market  and  kill  it.  One  of  my  neighbors  re¬ 
cently  sent  a  load  of  apples  to  market.  It  was 
good  fruit,  but  he  could  hardly  give  it  away,  for 
the  market  was  flooded  with  windfalls  and  small, 
unripe  Wealthy  apples.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  surplus  was  created  very  largely  by  people  who 
did  not  need  the  money  as  working  farmers  did.  Had 
all  this  trash  been  kept  at  home  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  have  come  closer,  and  prices  would  have 
been  fair.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  are 
injuring  eastern  farmers— near  the  cities — far  more 
than  the  tariff. 

Then  comes  the  gasoline  tax.  My  investigations 
show  that  during  the  year,  the  average  family  of 
what  we  call  middle  class,  pays  out  for  gasoline  and 


auto  repairs  more  than  for  taxes,  education  and 
church  combined.  And  probably  75  per  cent  of  all 
this  money  is  spent  on  simply  driving  aimlessly 
about  for  recreation.  A  very  small  part  of  it  goes 
for  what  we  may  call  necessities.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  a  man’s  installment  insurance  ran  out.  The 
company  paid  him  $5,000.  He  refused  to  accept 
part  of  it  in  a  paid-up  policy,  because  his  wife  want¬ 
ed  a  car— largely  because  their  neighbor  had  one. 
They  paid  out  the  $5,000  for  a  car  and  a  garage. 
Now,  after  several  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  car 
would  sell  for  $300.  They  have  acquired  the  car 
habit,  and  now  have  no  way  of  satisfying  it  except 
through  buying  a  car  on  the  installment  plan — 
which  they  will  probably  do.  Now  there  are  plenty 
of  places  where  this  gasoline  tax  has  more  to  do 
with  the  troubles  of  farmers  than  the  tariff.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  tariff  were  abolished  or  cut 
down  severely  the  condition  of  these  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  worse  than  now.  During  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  which  would  follow,  thousands  more 
of  city  people  would  move  to  the  country  and  add 
to  competition  in  producing  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  down  the  market.  I  can  see  that  it  might 
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ultimately  help  the  western  farmers  by  providing 
cheaper  European  goods,  and  the  railroads  by  trans¬ 
porting  these  goods,  but  I  think  it  would,  for  years 
at  least,  add  new  burdens  to  the  eastern  farmer.  A 
man  cannot  pay  this  gasoline  and  car  repair  tax  and 
still  provide  what  his  family  needs — not  on  ordinary 
business  wages.  There  is  one  thing  about  Prohibi¬ 
tion  that  is  not  generally  considered.  With  all  the 
laxness  of  enforcement  the  law  seems  to  have 
stopped  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  personal  rum  tax — 
that  is,  the  money  paid  for  liquor  by  the  average 
man.  The  nation  simply  could  not  stand  the  com¬ 
bined  rum  tax  and  the  gasoline  tax  of  today.  I  know 
many  families  who  in  former  years  always  enjoyed 
a  fine  dinner  on  Sundays.  There  would  be  chicken 
or  some  other  meat  and  three  or  four  vegetables — 
like  sweet  corn,  beets  or  lettuce.  All  this  added  to 
the  farmer's  market.  Now,  when  Sunday  comes, 
many  of  these  people  pile  into  the  car  and  go  rush¬ 
ing  about  the  country.  Some  of  them  carry  a  loaf  of 
baker’s  bread  and  a  pound  of  cheese.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  few  “hot  dogs”  and  bottles  of 
“pop"  at  some  wayside  stand.  The  total  of  this 
means  a  tremendous  loss  in  selling  power  to  the 
farmer,  and  we  may  add  to  it  the  produce  which 
some  of  these  wanderers  steal  by  the  wayside.  For¬ 
merly  thousands  of  women  bought  crates  of  berries 
or  currants  or  bushels  of  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  which  they  put  into  cans.  Many  farmers 
say  that  this  business  meant  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  trade.  Now  it  has  entirely  disappeared — for 
the  average  woman  says  she  has  no  time  to  can 
fruits.  She  buys  her  supply.  This  is  put  up  in 
some  great  central  factory,  the  goods  being  grown 
on  a  large  scale  by  contractors. 

Another  thing  is  that  modern  development  in 
transportation  and  storage  has  worked  to  “lift  ’  or 
steal  many  a  special  farm  industry  out  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  and  transplant  it  far  away.  Sweet  corn  is  sent 
to  New  York  from  Texas,  Minnesota  or  Iowa.  Of 
course  we  know  that  sweet  corn  begins  to  lose  its 
sugar  in  chemical  changes  a  few  hours  after  it  is 
picked,  but  along  with  other  changes  has  come  a  lack 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  Melons  now 
come  from  Colorado,  California,  Mexico— all  over. 
The  entire  world  is  able  to  dump  its  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  Into  our  cities  in  competition  with  our  own 
people.  All  along  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
through  the  South  are  great  farms  which  send  car¬ 
loads  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  does  not  mean 
individual  competition,  for  these  great  farms  are,  in 
many  cases,  financed  if  not  owned  by  commission  men 
or  fertilizer  dealers.  In  many  cases  these  interests 
will  loan  the  money,  and  take  a  lien  on  the  crop  even 
before  it  is  planted.  Then  the  produce 
is  dumped  into  market,  giving  far 
more  severe  competition  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  our  eastern  farmers  could 
have  from  European  laborers. 

Still  another  tremendous  handicap 
is  found  in  the  change  in  food  habits  of 
city  people.  For  example,  take  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  figure  that  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  live  in  New 
York  have  either  stopped  eating  po¬ 
tatoes  or  use  them  only  now  and  then. 

They  have  substituted  rice,  spaghetti 
or  cornmeal.  It  would  require  a  page 
to  give  all  the  reasons.  The  women  do 
not  like  to  clean  and  peel  potatoes.  In 
the  hot  city  flats  there  is  often  great 
waste.  It  is  a  clean  and  easy  job  to 
open  a  package  of  rice  and  pour  out 
what  is  needed.  What  is  left  keeps 
without  trouble.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
the  reason,  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  declining.  It 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion  that  this  famous  old  vegetable — a  part  of 
the  American  diet  for  centuries — should  actually 
begin  to  pass  out  of  use.  Unless  this  change  in  diet 
can  be  stopped  I  think  the  area  of  profitable  potato 
culture  will  be  restricted  somewhat  as  that  of  wheat 
lias  been.  farmer. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


•  Hog  Calling  Once  More 

WE  have  become  interested  in  this  new  pro¬ 
fession  of  “hog  calling.”  It  is  a  profession, 
and  a  musical  one  at  that.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  stir  up  full  interest  in  the  matter  at  the  East, 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying.  Here  is  the  latest 
on  the  subject : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  23. — The  relative  merits  of 
“Whoo-ie”  as  compared  with  “Piggy-Pig-Pig”  in  calling 
hogs  to  meals  will  be  decided  in  a  series  of  contests  at 
the  State  Fair  opening  August  29. 

The  six  tests  which  hog  calling  must  undergo : 

1.  Volume. 


2.  Efficient,  as  the  caller  must  carry  conviction. 

3.  Variety. 

4.  Originality,  as  the  hogs  must  learn  to  determine 
their  master's  voice. 

5.  Musical  quality,  as  happiness  aids  digestion. 

•  6.  Facial  appearance  of  the  caller. 

No  question  about  the  truth  of  Nos.  4  and  5.  As 
for  No.  C,  here  is  a  picture  of  the  State  champion 
of  Illinois,  Guy  Bender,  in  liis  great  act  of  “calling." 
As  we  supposed,  the  arms  are  evidently  used  to  help 
pump  the  sound  out  of  the  lungs.  As  for  “facial 
appearance,”  watch  some  earnest  citizen  while 
driving  a  car  or  riding  a  bicycle  ;  see  how  he  shows 
his  emotions  in  his  face.  Who  has  not  seen  as  well 
as  heard  singers  who  twist  and  turn  themselves  or 


Illinois  Champion  Hog  Caller  in  Action.  Fig.  566 


stretch  their  throats  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  high  C 
or  a  low  G?  The  hog  caller  will  no  doubt  do  much 
the  same  thing.  We  should  like  to  witness  one  of 
these  contests.  Who  will  be  the  eastern  pioneer? 


Tractor  Potato  Diggers 

SEVERAL  farmers  have  written  about  using  a 
tractor  potato  digger.  Few  have  understood 
how  the  work  is  done.  The  picture  shows  it.  The 
digger  is  mounted  at  the  right  of  the  tractor,  ex¬ 
tension  axles  being  provided  to  permit  this.  The 
digger*  takes  its  power  from  the  tractor  power  take¬ 
off.  The  digger  attachment  can  be  quickly  taken 
off  when  desired.  This  gives  all  the  power  the 
digger  needs.  In  former  years  the  usual  farm 
horses  have  not  been  able  to  provide  all  the  power 
needed  by  the  digger  to  rip  through  vines  and  weeds. 


elevate  and  separate  the  potatoes.  Thus  we  have 
had  farmers  ask  what  they  can  do  when  the  vines 
ai*e  thick  and  weeds  are  strong.  Some  farmers  mow 
the  weeds  and  vines,  rake  them  off  and  then  use 
the  digger.  Others  mount  a  small  engine  on  the 
digger  and  use  it  to  operate  the  working  parts — 
thus  relieving  the  draft.  In  other  cases  an  attach¬ 
ment  like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  gives  power 
enough  to  enable  the  farmer  to  imitate  the  language 
of  Admiral  Farragut  at  New  Orleans.  He  sailed  up 
the  river  in  his  ships.  Someone  came  and  warned 
him  that  there  were  torpedoes  in  his  path.  The 

old  admiral’s  answer  was  characteristic :  “ -  the 

torpedoes — go  ahead !”  The  man  who  uses  such  a 
tractor  attachment  may,  if  he  is  a  language  expert, 
simply  substitute  “weeds  and  vines”  for  torpedoes. 


Insurance  Against  Chicken  Thieves 

Are  there  any  of  the  live  stock  insurance  companies 
that  wijl  insure  chickens  against  loss  by  thieves?  m.  x. 

N  as  much  as  insurance  companies  provide  pro¬ 
tection  against  stealing  of  other  property,  it  is 


quite  possible  that  similar  protection  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  poultrymen  against  the  stealing  of  chickens. 
There  are  some  very  great  difficulties,  however,  in 
the  way  of  administering  insurance  against  tin* 
stealing  of  a  commodity  which  is  so  difficult  of 
identifying  and  to  guarantee  that  the  owner  has  not 
resorted  to  methods  of  taking  advantage  of  his  in¬ 
surance  protection,  by  disposing  of  his  property  and 
claiming  insurance  on  account  of  tliiefing.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  and  other  reasons,  I  presume  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  chicken  stealing  would  probably  be 
prohibitive.  The  most  practical  forms  of  insurance 
against  the  stealing  of  chickens  are,  first,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  building  secure  by  locking  the  dooi*s  and 
windows.  Chicken  thieves  ax*e  likely  to  visit  the 
farxxis  that  are  unlocked  and  unprotected.  Second, 
to  keep  one  or  more  dependable  watch  dogs  of  the 
police  dog  or  the  Airedale  type,  or  any  other  that 
possesses  proper  instincts  for  watchfulness,  courage 
and  noisy  demonstration.  Sometimes  the  latter  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  fighting  ability.  Third, 
marking  chickens  in  such  a  manner  by  punching, 
tattooing,  or  banding  which  will  render  some  as¬ 
sistance  at  least  in  the  case  of  identification,  to 
make  the  birds  a  greater  risk  from  the  chicken 
thieves  standpoint  of  danger  of  being  caught  with 
the  goods,  and  to  give  State  troopers  and  othei*s  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  for  detection  and  prosecution  of 
the  persons  who  are  suspected  of  chicken  stealing. 
Next,  the  construction  of  burglar  alarms  which  give 
warning  when  doors  or  windows  ai*e  tampered  with. 
The  installing  of  the  system  itself  is  of  some  pro¬ 
tection  in  keeping  chicken  thieves  away,  as  well  as 
in  giving  the  alarm  when  stealing  is  attempted.  One 
of  the  most  effective  types  of  protection  and  one  of 
the  least  expensive  which  has  recently  become 
available  is  the  reward  offered  and  the  signs  to  be 
posted  and  furnished  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
State.  It  has  become  very  common  to  see  signs 
posted  next  to  the  Farm  Bureau  sign  on  the  build¬ 
ings.  Make  arrangements  for  prompt  notification 
of  the  rural  police  and  local  authorities  immediately 
after  it  is  discovered  that  chickens  have  been  stolen. 
“Eternal  vigilance"  is  the  price  of  chickens.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  travesties  upon  justice,  the 
way  in  which  shiftless  and  dishonest  persons  are 
permitted  year  after  year  to  live  upon  the  hard- 
earned  property  of  farmers,  particularly  poultry. 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  james  e.  rice. 


A  Skunk  in  the  Well 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  liow  to  get 
skunk  smell  out  of  water.  A  skunk  has  either  fallen 
in  my  well  or  somebody  threw  it  in.  I 
cannot  find  anything,  but  it  smells 
abominably.  I  have  used  water  for 
the  horses,  but  am  carrying  water  now. 
New  Yoi'k.  *  e.  a.  s. 

HE  usual  advice  in  such  cases  is 
to  pump  the  water  entirely  from 
the  well,  and  clean  out  all  the  filth, 
of  course,  including  the  body  of  the 
skunk,  and  add  quicklime.  Then  the 
wafer  runs  into  the  well  once  more 
and  is  pumped  out.  This  may  be  re¬ 
peated  several  times.  We  have  seen 
that  plan  succeed  where  small  ani¬ 
mals.  like  cats  or  rats,  fell  in.  but  a 
skunk  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  old- 
fashioned  remedy  was  to  fish  out  the 
dead  animal,  pump  the  well  dry,  and 
dump  in  hot  ashes  and  charcoal  from 
the  wood  fires.  Hot  charcoal  is  one 
of  the  best  absorbents  of  gases  we 
have.  Prove  this  by  putting  some 
small  dead  animal  on  the  ground  and  covering  the 
carcass  with  charcoal.  In  a  comparatively  few 
days  you  will  find  the  carcass  reduced  to  a  skeleton 
and  yet  very  little  odor  about  the  charcoal !  A 
skunk,  however,  emits  about  the  most  “enduring" 
odor  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  you  may  find  it 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  dig  a  new  well.  We  would 
like  experience  of  others  in  such  cases.  We  have 
known  skunks  to  get  into  grain  bins  in  mills,  or 
into  cold  storage,  and  ruin  the  entire  contents. 
Every  well  should  have  a  raised  concrete  curb  and 
a  stout  wall  around  ir.  The  well  is  no  place  for 
pasturing  chickens  and  small  animals. 


Here  is  one  opinion  about  buying  or  using  a  dollar 
bottle  of  stuff  which  is  to  be  hung  up  in  a  henhouse 
to  keep  lice  away  :  “The  idea  that  any  effluent  from  a 
bottle  of  liquid  hung  in  the  poultry  house  can  kill  the 
lice  and  mites  therein  appears  to  us  about  as  fanciful 
as  any  that  could  be  conceived.  Our  advice  is  to  keep 
your  dollar  and  continue  to  use  sodium  fluoride  or  a 
bit  of  blue  ointment  smeared  over  the  skin  beneath  the 
vent.” 


Tractor  Digs  Potatoes.  Fig.  567 
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Effect  of  Black  Walnut  on 
Other  Plants 

T.  B.,  on  page  836,  asks  if  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees  will  kill  fruit  trees  that  are 
close  to  them.  There  is  a  very  common 
nption  that  walnut  trees1 2  are  poisonous  to 
other  plants,  and  the  question  has  been 
studied  in  some  detail  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
Massey,  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  published  an  account  of  his 
work  in  the  December,  1925,  issue  of 
“Phytopathology.” 

Briefly  stated,  his  work  indicates  that, 
the  black  walnut  is  definitely  poisonous  to 
some  plants,  including  the  tomato,  po¬ 
tato,  Alfalfa,  and  apple ;  and  is  harmless 
or  nearly  so  to  some  plants,  among  which 
are  beets,  snap  beans,  and  corn.  The 
poisonous  action  referred  to  is  definitely 
distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  any 
harmful  effect  due  to  a  depletion  of  soil 
water  or  plant  food  materials. 

Ills  conclusions  were  based  on  two 
lines  of  evidence:  (1)  field  observations, 
both  by  himself  and  by  others,  and  (2) 
definite  experiments  designed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  black  walnut  roots  are 
really  poisonous  to  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  The  following  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  most  important  of  these  as 
relates  to  the  question  asked  by  T.  B. 

FIELD  OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Observations  previously  reported  by 
Dr,  Mel  T.  Cook,  formerly  of  the.  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  in  which  it 
was  noted  that  tomato  and  potato  plants 
wilted  uniformly  in  a  circular  area 
around  walnut  trees  in  an  open  field  and 
in  a  semi-circular  area  around  trees 
which  stood  along  the  margin  of  the 
field.  The  plants  beyond  the  spread  of 
the  walnut  roots  were  normal. 

2.  Observation  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Drinkard, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  of  “severe  injury  to  some  ex¬ 
perimental  plants  of  tomatoes  which,  by 
chance,  were  planted  near  some  black 
walnut  trees  near  the  edge  of  a  field. 
When  about  half  grown,  the  tomato 
plants  wilted  and  died  over  a  semi¬ 
circular  area  extending  30  to  40  ft.  from 
each  walnut  tree  as  a  center.  On  one 
side  of  •  the  plants  was  a  small  stream 
which  kept  the  soil  not  only  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  but  was  inclined  to  keep 
it  too  wet.  It  is  evident  from  this  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  effect  of  the  walnut  is  , 
not  a  case  of  water  relation  as  might  be 
suggested.” 

3.  A  number  of  observations  of  injury 
to  tomato  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  black 
walnut  trees  made  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Fromme, 
of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

4.  Observation  by  F.  J.  Schneiderhan, 
of  the  same  station,  of  the  dwarfing  and 
killing  of  apple  trees  which  stood  near 
a  large  black  walnut  tree. 

5.  Observation  by  himself  that  in  an 
Alfalfa  field  where  two  walnut  trees  grew 
there  was  no  Alfalfa  under  the  trees  nor 
for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
expanse  of  the  branches.  This  space  was 
occupied  by  grass,  mostly  Timothy.  The 
margin  of  the  Alfalfa-free  area  was  ir¬ 
regular  in  shape,  and  examination  showed 
that  the  walnut  roots  extended  to  it  in 
all  places. 

EXPERIMENTS 

1.  Four  rows  of  tomatoes  w7ere  set  out 
on  May  20  near  a  walnut  tree.  “In  the 
latter  part  of  June,  plants  began  to  wilt 
and  die.  The  wilting  of  the  tomato 
plants  was  uneven  over  the  area,  and 
often  one  or  two  branches  on  the  side  of 
a  plant  became  permanently  wilted  while 
the  rest  of  the  plant  was  healthy.  Upon 
carefully  removing  the  soil  to  expose  the 
situation  of  the  roots,  it  was  found  that 
in  every  case  there  was  close  contact 
between  the  tomato  roots  and  those  of 
the  walnut.  The  plants  wilted  in  a  line 
sometimes  diagonally  across  a  patch  and 
sometimes  parallel  with  the  rows  of  to¬ 
matoes.  This,  it  was  found,  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  position  of  the  walnut  roots. 
In  cases  where  one  part  of  the  plant 
wilted  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  remained 
healthy,  it  was  found  that  a  walnut  root 
ran  between  the  rows  or  to  one  side  of 
the  plant  and  that  one  root  came  in  close 
eontjJct  with  those  of  the  walnut,  this 
one  root  always  arising  from  the  side  of 
the  plant  on  which  the  wilted  branch 
was  located.  When  the  other  portion  of 
the  plant  began  to  wilt,  it  was  found 
that  the  roots  from  that  side  of  the 
plant  also  had  come  in  close  touch  with 
the  walnut  roots.  The  direction  of  the 
roots  underground  could  be  traced  with¬ 
out  removing  any  dirt,  by  observing  the 
development  of  wilt  in  the  tomato  plants. 
The  probable  distribution  of  the  roots 
was  predicted  and  the  later  verified  by 
removal  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  old  walnut 
roots  seemed  to  have  as  much  effect  on 
wilting  of  the  plants  as  young,  actively 
growing  ones.  There  -was  no.  specific  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  region  of  the 
strongest  activity  of  the  walnut  roots 
and  the  wilting  of  the  tomatoes,  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  trouble  was 
due  to  lowering  of  the  soil  moisture.” 

On  the  right  of  the  tomato  plants  some 
Irish  potato  plants  were  growing.  These 
were  markedly  affected,  also,  but  not  so 
severely  as  the  tomatoes.  Beets,  snap 
beans,  and  corn  within  the  region  where 
the  walnut  roots  occurred  were  in.  good 
condition  and  showing  no  signs  of  -wilting. 

2.  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 


the  action  on  the  tomatoes  was  due  to 
poison  from  the  walnut  roots,  several 
pieces  of  walnut  root  bark  were  placed 
in  a  Avater  solution  in  Avhich  tomato 
plants  were  growing.  Within  4S  hours 
the  tomatoes  with  the  bark  in  the  nu¬ 
trient  solution  were  wilted  and  the  roots 
browned,  while  plants  growing  in  the 
same  kind  of  solution  but  without  the 
bark  remained  vigorous. 

3.  For  the  same  purpose  as  the  ex¬ 
periment  just  noted  tomato  plants  were 
set  in  large  tubs  containing  more  than  a 
bushel  of  soil  each.  Part  of  the  tubs 
had  several  pieces  of  walnut  bark  buried 
in  the  soil  and  part  were  without  the 
bark.  In  the  tubs  with  the  bark  the 
plants  grew  poorly  but  did  not  die ;  in  the 
others  the  growth  Avas  normal. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  three  ex¬ 
periments  that  there  is  some  substance 
in  the  bark  of  black  Avalnut  roots  which 
is  definitely  poisonous  to  tomato  and 
potato  plants. 

4.  In  order  to  determine  Avhether  this 
substance  contaminates  the  soil  in  Avhich 
the  walnut  roots  grow  or  is  pretty  closely 
limited  to  the  roots  themselves,  some  to¬ 
matoes  were  groAvn  in  tubs  in  soil  taken 
at  various  distances  from  the  walnut  tree 
Avhich  had  killed  the  tomatoes  in  Experi¬ 
ment  1.  The  soil  in  some  of  the  tubs 
came  from  the  area  in  which  the  tomatoes 
had  died  and  in  some  from  outside  the 
walnut  root  occupied  area.  Avhere  the 
original  plants  had  consequently  been 
normal.  The  tub-groAvn  plants  were 
normal,  irrespective  of  the  source  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  conclusion  Avas  drawn  that 
“the  toxic  principle,  it  Avould  seem,  is 
either  insoluble  in  the  soil  Avater  or  it 
undergoes  some  chemical  change  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Avalnut  root,  thereby 
losing  the  toxicity.” 

It  seems  Avell  established,  therefore, 
that  black  Avalnut  roots  do  exert  a  severe¬ 
ly  toxic  (poisonous)  action  on  the  roots 
of  some  plants  and  are  harmless  to 
others.  As  the  apple  is  among  those  to 
Avhich  they  have  been  recorded  as  being 
harmful,  T.  B.  would  be  wise  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  planting  it  near  black  Avalnut 
trees.  Other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  might 
not  be  damaged,  but  there  is  no  AAray  to 
assure  him  in  advance  that  this  would 
be  so.  c.  A.  EUDAVIG. 


Killing-  Canada  Thistle 

This  is  condensed  from  a  talk  by  H. 
L.  Borst  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

“Even  though  the  Canada  thistle  does 
not  always  produce  seed  in  Ohio,  it  is 
unsafe  to  assume  that  it  ne\rer  will, 
therefore,  the  plants  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reach  maturity.  Without  doubt 
the  spreading  brought  about  by  root 
growth,  though  not  as  far-reaching  as 
that  accomplished  by  seed,  is  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Complete  eradication  is  necessary 
to  control.  Cutting  the  plant  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  calendar  date  is  of  no  avail.  Cutting 
frequently  Avill  prevent  the  formation  of 
seed,  and  this  is  desirable  if  no  other 
means  of  control  is  possible,  the  aim  be¬ 
ing  to  starve  the  roots.  Small  areas  may 
be  smothered  with  heavy  paper  or  roofing- 
material,  or  poisoning  with  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  part  to  four  parts  water, 
sprayed  on  the  tops,  or  a  handful  of 
salt  applied  after  cutting,  or  to  young 
shoots,  and  the  sheep  Avill  perhaps  help 
to  clean  up,  if  not  given  any  other  salt. 
For  large  areas  the  most  effecthm  meth¬ 
od  is  to  ploAV  just  before  the  plants 
bloom,  and  cultivate  or  disk  often,  not 
allowing  more  than  3  or  4  in.  of  top 
groAvth  at  any  time.  It  is  this  repeated 
removal  of  the  food-making  part  of  the 
plant  that  results  in  weakening,  and  final 
eradication.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly 
and  efficiently,  thistles  can  be  killed  in 
one  year.  Another  Avay  I  should  try  in 
this  case  is  to  ploAV  and  soav  at  once  to 
some  smothering  crop,  such  as  hairy  vetch 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  some  grain,  such  as  rye  or  Avheat, 
and  then  seed  to  Sweet  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  if  the  land  is  suitable  for  these 
plants,  fair  drainage  and  SAveet,  not  acid 
soil,  or  if  not  Mammoth  clover  might 
take  well,  as  it  did  for  me,  and  greAV 
rank.  Repeat  another  year  and  I  think 
the  thistles  will  vanish  ;  they  must  have 
sun,  or  Summer  falloAV  and  seed  back  to 
pasture  second  Fall.” 

Root  Lice  on  Verbenas 
and  Zinnias 

Would  you  advise  in  regard  to  a  root 
aphis,  or  a  root  louse,  in  my  floAA’er  beds? 
They  have  attacked  Verbenas  and  Zin¬ 
nias,  and  I  hai’e  been  told  that  the  use 
of  coarse  salt  in  preparing  the  beds  would 
remedy  this  trouble.  I  do  not  know  Avhat 
quantity  I  should  use  to  the  square  foot. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  E.  e.  m. 

Coarse  salt  in  the  soil  Avould  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  plant  life,  and  would  not  con¬ 
trol  the  root  lice.  Salt  is  injurious  to 
almost  all  garden  plants,  except  aspara¬ 
gus.  Tobacco  is  desirable  for  controlling- 
all  classes  of  plant  lice,  and  tobacco  dust 
of  i$?h  nicotine  content,  stirred  into  the 
soil  close  around  the  affected  plants,  Avill 
destroy  the  root  lice.  As  tobacco  has 
fertilizing-  value,  it  is  a  desirable  appli¬ 
cation.  It  is  likely  that  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black-leaf  40),  one  teaspoonful  to  the 
gallon  of  Avater,  applied  around  the  plant, 
Avould  be  efficacious.  The  real  culprits 


in  this  case  are  ants,  which  carry  the 
plant  lice  about  and  colonize  them  on  the 
roots.  Ants  “herd”  plant  lice  like  a 
human  herder  moving  cattle ;  they  are 
so  intelligent  that  when  an  infested  plant 
sickens  and  dies,  the  ants  carry  the 
plant  lice  to  a  fresh  pasture. 

Root  lice  are  often  very  troublesome 
on  straAvberries  and  asters.  Crop  rem¬ 
nants  should  be  cleared  up  and  burned  in 
the  Fall,  as  the  aphids  hibernate  in  such 
material.  Ant  hills  should  be  destroyed 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  cyanogas. 
While  our  nathre  ants  do  not  seem  to 
attack  plants  themselves,  they  are  a 
nuisance  in  garden  or  greenhouse.  Drive 
aAvay  the  ants,  use  tobacco  applied  at  the 
roots,  and  clear  up  crop  remnants  in  the 
Fall,  and  there  should  be  no  further  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  root  lice. 


Gooseberries  Fail  to  Set 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  gooseberry  bushes?  They  blos¬ 
som  all  right  and  the  fruit  sets,  then  they 
commence  to  turn  yelloAv  and  drop  off. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  mrs.  o.  c. 

Poor  or  faulty  pollination  is  probably 
responsible.  Either  frost  and  poor 
weather  at  blossoming  time  interfere  with 
good  set,  or  else  the  variety  is  self-sterile 
and  will  set  no  fruit  by  its  own  pollen. 
Try  planting  another  variety  nearby. 

H.  B.  T. 
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Practice  Makes 
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ELECTRICITY  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  which  must  be  taught 
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any  use  as  an  earning 
power.  We  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  actual 
continual  handlingof  tools 
and  machinery.  We  teach 

Electricity  Only 

Day  and  evening  courses. 
Individual  instruction. 
School  and  equipment 
open  for  inspection. 

Write  or  call  for  Catalog  E. 

New  York  Electrical 
Trade  School 
34  West  17th  St.,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  September  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs,  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

Grown  in  Vermont .  It’ s  Hardy " 


Beautiful  hardy  flowers— si. bo  values— Poit»9«  isc.  8  fine 
named  Iris  or  12  mixed.  30  Tulips,  3  kinds  or  40  mixed. 
5  Madonna  Lilies, ten  1  year  Regal  Lilies,  8  different  Phlox, 
5  Butterfly  Bushes,  4  Hardy  Hydranges,  4  named  Peonies,  8 
Evergreen  Trees  1-2 ft.  Plant  now.  STONERoad,  Yeaoeriown,  Pa. 
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1  Arbor-vitae  Pyramidalis— Price  for  one . $1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Globe  . .  I  50 

1  Arbor-vilae  Hoveyii  **  "  1  50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Tom  Thumb  . .  L50 

1  Retinispora  Squarrosa  “  “  ** .  j  59 

$7.50 

All  Five  for  $3.  75  Postpaid— ($4.00  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi^  River.)  A  splendid  collection  for 
foundation  pianting’or  grouping.  Twice  transplanted. 
Honest  stock.  Autumn  best  time  to  plant. 

12  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  $1.50 

Great,  Big,  Fat  Fellows  POSTPAID 

$1.65  West  of  Mississippi  River.  These  are  quality 
par  excellence;  none  better  anywhere;  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing;  full  of  vigor;  ready  and  willing  to  grow.  Order  now 
and  enjoy  their  beauteous  blooms  indoors  or  out.  Must 
be  planted  in  Autumn. 

4  Roses  $2.50 — 2-year;  strong,  field-grown  plants 
for  late  Autumn  or  Early  Fall  planting. 

Roselandia,  Golden  Deep  Yellow — Price  for  one  $1 .25 

Butterfly,  Creamish  Pink  .  j  .25 

Silver  Columbia,  Light  Pink  **  “  “  j  .25 

New  Columbia,  Dark  Pink  **  **  “  1 .25 

$5.00 

All  four  for  $2.50  postpaid — ($2.80  postpaid  West  of 
Mississippi  River.) 

The  same  four,  1 -year  plants,  $2.00  postpaid;  $2.25 
postpaid  West  of  Mississippi  River. 

Send  now  for  catalog  containing  bargain  offers  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  are  headquarters  for  Tulips 
and  other  Bulbs ;  Privet,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  all  honest, 
true-to-name;  grown,  selected  and 
personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J. 

E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Westminster,  Maryland 

Seed 
Wheat 

produces  bigger  crops 
of  better  quality 

Proved  for  28  years  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Eight  fine  varieties— Smooth- 
Chaff  and  Bearded  types.  Our  Seed 
Wheat— grown  on  the  rich  soils  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County:— has  plumpness  and 
vigor.  Cleaned  and  recleaned  by 
special  modern  machinery.  Packed  in 
new  grain  bags.  Priced  right. 

New  Seed  Wheat  Book  FREE 

Written  especially  for  wheat  farmers 
by  folks  who  know  wheat.  Explains 
why  it  costs  only  60c  to  70c  an  acre  to 
change  to  Hoffman’s  Seed  ..Wheat. 
Write  for  your  copy. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  w. 

Landisville,  (Lancaster  Co.,)  Penna. 


12  Hollyhocks  8 If® 

"  2  Each  of  Pink,  ' 

Rose,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson,  Maroon 
For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Mertesnia,  Hardy 
Lupine,  Giant  Mallow,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Anemone,  Hardy  Aster,  Sweet  William  and  over 
100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


aloneys 

TREES- SHRUBS^INES 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers'  prices,  Write  for 
your  copy— today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

11  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


Certified 

SEED  WHEAT 
AND  RYE 

from  station  tested  strains. 
Write  for  Records  and  Prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

Pot-grown  plants  ready  Aug.  15th  and  later;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  4U  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 
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Baseme 


BULLDOG 

Home  Heater 


New!— Different!—  Betterl 


a  Month 

at  our  rock-bottom 
direct*to*you  price 

Are  YOU  struggling  along  with  old- 
fashioned  stoves  that  heat  your  home 
only  in  spots  and  leave  the  rest  of  it 
cold?  Don’t  do  itl  Get  a  Bulldog 
Seamless  Home  Heater.  It  looks  like 
a  cabinet— heats  like  a  furnace — and  needs 
no  basement.  It  heats  your  home  evenly! 
Burns  ANY  fuel  and  LESS  of  it.  Absolutely 
seamless,  dust-tight  and  gas-tight.  Backed 
by  a  Double  Guarantee.  Comes  com¬ 
pletely  erected.  Installed  in  a  few  minutes. 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half! 

"Since  installing  the  Bulldog  heater  my 
coal  bill  has  been  cut  in  twol  And  I  have 
had  a  more  uniform  heat  and  a  warmer 
house.’’ — A.  G.  Jacobson,  Superior,  Wis. 

Write  today  for  letters  from  other 
users! 

Sent  FREE 

for  Inspection 

The  Bulldog  Is  sent  FREE  for  inspection. 
Then,  If  satisfied,  you  make  small  monthly 
payments  at  our  rock-bottom,  direct-to- 
you  price. 

11  r » -a _ §  Oet  our  spsclal 

wV  J  limited  offer— also 

*  ***  *  our  free  book  telling 
all  about  this  wonderful  Seamless  Home 

Heater.  Flndoutl  Mall  coupon  TODAY! 


rSSr*V,i. 


l-  Address - 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 

Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Pick  up  a  western  fruit  paper  and  look 
at  the  advertisements.  Here  are  four  or 
five  full  page  advertisements  for  fruit¬ 
washing  machines,  there  a  full  page  de¬ 
voted  to  orchard  heaters,  then  dehydraters, 
cold  storage  houses,  apple  advertising, 
conveyer  machinery,  picking  baskets,  and 
marketing  services.  The  average  eastern 
grower  is  interested  merely  because  the 
subjects  relate  to  fruit  but  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
folks  in  the  West  whose  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  depends  upon  the  proper  use  of  these 
agencies  and  materials.  Then  pick  up 
an  eastern  fruit  paper  and  see  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  relating  to  nursery  firms, 
tractors,  fertilizers,  pruning  tools,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  plows,  washing  machines,  and 
household  appliances.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  contrast  and  it  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  eastern  and  the  west¬ 
ern  fruit  industry.  Will  it  always  be 
that  way?  Probably  not.  At  least  there 
are  many  indications  that  eastern  growers 
are  going  to  be  more  interested  in  the 
future  in  the  type  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  western  papers  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  thing  to  raise  fruit.  It 
is  another  to  give  the  consumer  what  he 
wants  and  yet  sIioav  a  profit  for  the 
business. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fruit  juices  are  only  beginning  to 
come  into  their  own.  The  orange  and 
lemon  have  become  standard  as  fresh 
fruit  drinks.  The  grape  has  done  fairly 
well.  But  the  apple  has  only  started  and 
the  pear  is  unknown.  Cider  and  perry 
only  need  to  be  put  up  attractively  and 
to  be  good  products  before  they  will  com¬ 
mand  a  reasonable  place  in  the  market. 
The  outlet  in  this  way  for  the  lower 
grades  of  fruit  is  enormous.  Synthetic 
soft  drink  manufacturers  seem  enough 
concerned  to  advertise  their  products 
more  thoroughly. 

#  si:  *  jJs  sjr 

In  Michigan  the  profits  from  cherry 
growing  have  varied  more  with  respect 
to  yield  than  price.  That  is  to  say,  high 
yields  have  meant  bigger  profits  than  have 
low  yields  even  though  prices  were  lower 
in  the  years  of  high  yields  and  higher  in 
the  years  of  low  yields.  The  high-pro¬ 
ducing  cherry  orchard  is  the  profitable 
orchard. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Lambert  cherry  is  all  that  can  be 
asked — provided  it  reaches  the  packing 
shed  in  good  condition.  Its  one  fault  is 
its  tendency  to  crack.  In  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  records  show  that  Lambert  has  been 
unprofitable  because  of  this  fact.  In 
cherry  production  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  beautiful  crop  now  and  then.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  regular  crops  year 
after  year.  Windsor  commends  itself  to 
cherry  growers  because  of  its  dependa¬ 
bility. 

*  *  *  * 

Ethylene  gas  in  the  proportions  used 
for  the  blanching  of  celery  and  for  the 
ripening  of  fruit  is  non-explosive.  At 
higher  concentrations,  however,  it  is  ex¬ 
plosive.  If  3%  cu.  ft.  of  ethylene  is 
combined  with  96%  cu.  ft.  of  air,  an  in¬ 
flammable  and  explosive  mixture  is 
formed  For  blanching  and  ripening  the 
proportion  is  1  cu.  ft.  of  ethylene  to  1,000 
of  air.  As  contrasted  with  the  explosive 
mixture  of  1  to  27,  there  is  so  wide  a 
margin  of  safety  that  danger  is  small. 
Yet  it  is  a  good  precaution  not  to  per¬ 
mit  the  mixture  to  come  in  contact  with 
an  open  flame,  electric  spark,  or  lighted 
cigar  or  cigarette  at  any  time. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

The  regions  of  fruit  growing  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  extended.  Rapid  transpor¬ 
tation  and  scientific  refrigeration  have 
done  much,  and  fruit  breeding  is  adding 
.its  share.  South  Dakota  is  not  a  horti¬ 
cultural  State,  yet  the  systematic  cross¬ 
ing  of  varieties  is  developing  some  hardy 
fruits  of  merit.  For  example,  from  a 
cross  between  Grimes  Golden  and  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Oldenburg  has  come  the  Goldo 
apple,  an  attractive  yellow  apple  of  good 
size  and  flavor.  The  Moscow  cherry  is 
another  recent  introduction  from  South 

Dakota  which  lias  sprung  from  hardy 

Russian  cherries.  The  changes  are  slow 
but  they  are  steady. 

*  *  jJ*  $ 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  holds  its  meeting  at  Easton, 
Md.,  Sept.  15  and  16,  has  done  much  to 
further  development  in  nut  growing.  Un¬ 
like  some  overzealous  nut  exponents  this 
association  Seems  concerned  with  learning- 
facts  and  with  improving  varieties.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  harmful  could  be  done  than  to 
induce  premature  nut  plantings. 

$  *  *  $  * 

Fruit  growers  may  some  day  grow  to¬ 
bacco  for  the  nicotine  used  in  spraying. 
Nicotine  is  used  for  sucking  insects  and 
is  relatively  expensive.  A  high  nicotine 
tobacco  has  been  grown  successfully  in 
Western  New  York  but  the  conversion  of 
the  product  into  an  efficient  insecticide  is 
a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  solved 
with  satisfaction. 

❖  Jjt  Hi  *  ❖ 

The  housewife  will  he  interested  to 
know  that  catsup  is  kept  from  spoiling 
by  the  sugar,  the  vinegar,  and  the  salt 
which  are  regularly  used  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  When  the  vinegar  is  added  early 
in  the  cooking  process,  it  is  largely 
boiled  away  and  its  preserving  effect  is 
lost.  Sugar  and  salt  added  too  early 
make  the  catsup  dark.  These  three  in¬ 
gredients  should  not  be  added  ifntil  the 
last  five  minutes  of  the  cooking  operation. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 
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M'T^HE  big  fact  about  CLE-  % 

TRAC  is  that  it  gives  you 
power  in  greater  volume  than  ^ 
any  other  tractor  of  comparable  " 
weight — and  power  that  you  can 

^L'  - _  use  profitably  any  time  of  the  year 

M  and  over  any  footing. 

g  The  broad  crawler  tracks  of  CLETRAC  grip  firmly, 
g  yet  do  not  pack  the  soil.  This  feature  makes  it  the 
g  ideal  tractor  for  seed-bed  preparation  and  all  other 
f  summer  field  jobs.  And  in  winter,  when  other  tractors 
are  virtually  put  out  of  business  by  ice,  snow  and 
slippery  mud,  this  CLETRAC  feature  enables  it  to 
perform  one  of  its  most  important  jobs — in  keeping 
highways  open  regardless  of  how  cold  the  weather  or 
how  deep  the  snowdrifts. 

CLETRAC  is  a  Sound  Investment 

CLETRAC  is  the  crawler  tractor  of  advanced  design.  1 
Combined  with  its  remarkable  power  and  sure  trac-  g 
tion,  you  will  find  rugged  construction,  unusual  g 
accessibility,  easy  handling,  ‘'One-Shot”  lubrication  g 
and  utmost  economy.  The  purchase  of  a  CLE-  jg 
TRAC  is  a  sound  investment  in  a  year  round  g 
tractor — built  to  render  you  long  years  of  M 


THE  CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  COMPANY 

k  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


^  WRITE  ] 
TODAY  for 
THIS  BOOK 


Crawler  Tractors 
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Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  4  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Trucked-in  produce  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  V oik  is  largely  supplying 
the  Philadelphia!  fruit'  a.ud~vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  aside  from  cxtVfrs  fruits,  grapes,  pears 
and  plums.  A  few1  cantaloupes,  continue 
to  arrive  from  Arizona  but  nearby  mel¬ 
ons  now  largely  replace  the  western  prod¬ 
uct.  New  Jersey  pink  meats  ranged  from 
25  to  65c  per  ■  % -bushel  basket,  ivhile 
standard  crates  of  36  melons  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  ranged  from  75c  to 
$1  a  crate.  Lettuce  has  been  very  plen¬ 
tiful.  New  York  State  lettuce  has  been 
selling  at  very  low  prices,  50  to  75c  a 
crate  of  two  dozen  heads  but  strength¬ 
ened  a  little  the  last  of  the  week  selling 
up  to  $1  a  crate.  Western  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg  type,  ranged  from  $3  to  $4  per 
crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Onions 
have  also  been  very  plentiful  with  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York  and  Indiana  stock 
competing,  the  price  averaging  on  a  dull 
«  market  about  $2  a  sack  of  100  lbs.  There 
were  also  some  New  Jersey  onions  which 
sold  for  about  $1  a  bushel  and  large 
Spanish  onions  in  crates  of  50  ranged 
from  $2.25-  to  $2.40.  Offerings  of  peas 
were  moderate  but  the  market  tvas  ir¬ 
regular  with  New  York  State  stock  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.75  a  bushel  and  Colorado  peas 
ranged  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  crate  of 
45  lbs.  New  York  State  carrots  worked 
out  at  65  to  75c  a  bushel  when  washed 
and  in  the  rough  50  to  60c.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  just  begun  to  market  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  but  North  Carolina  has  been  ship¬ 
ping  heavily,  best  yellows  selling  at  $1.50 
to  $2.50  a  barrel  with  some  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia  stock  bringing  up  to  $3. 
Sweet  corn  has  been  selling  well  all  the 
season,  good  stock  selling  at  $1.50  to  $3 
per  100  ears.  Lima  beans  are  low  under 
abundant  supplies,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  stock  selling  at  $1  to  $1.50 
a  bushel.  Beets  and  carrots  ranged  gen¬ 
erally  from  2  to  3c  a  bunch.  Tomatoes 
moved  mostly  at  50  to  85c  per  %-bushel 
basket  early  in  the  week  but  light  sup¬ 
plies  later  caused  prices  to  advance 
sharply  to  50c  to  $1.50  a  basket.  The 
potato"  market  has  been  a  weather  mar¬ 
ket  with  prices  fluctuating  accordingly, 
New  Jersey  Cobblers  selling  all  the  way 
from  $2.50  to  $3  per  150-lb.  sack  during 
the  week.  New  Jersey  has  been  shipping 
as  heavily  as  the  wet  weather  would  per¬ 
mit  digging.  South  Jersey  is  through 
and  Central  New  Jersey  district  will  have 
the  bulk  of  them  moved  by  Labor  Day. 
Blackberries  are  about  done  but  grapes 
are  beginning  to  come  in.  Moores  Early 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  sold  fairly 
well  at  60  to  75c  per  12-qt.  climax  bas¬ 
ket.  Peaches  were  weak.  Belle  of 
Georgia  and  Hiley  Belles  are  moving 
slowly  at  15  to  40c  per  %-bushel  basket 
and  50c  to  $1  per  six-basket  carrier.  El- 
bertas  were  in  fair  demand  at  $1  to  $2.25 
per  six-basket  carrier  as  to  size.  The 
good  prices  received  for  peaches  earlier 
in  the  season  caused  the  marketing  of  a 
good  deal  of  small  green  stock  and  such 
not  only  helped  to  pull  down  the  price 
on  good  peaches  but  hurt  the  demand  for 
peaches  in  general.  Apples  were  in  fair 
demand  when  large  and  of  good  quality, 
such  varieties  as  Gravensteins  and  Ohio 
Beautys  selling  up  to  $1  per  %-bushel 
basket,  but  most  varieties  of  No.  1  apples 
ranged  from  40  to  80c  a  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  reported  as  about 
25.000  eases  for  the  week  as  against  21,- 
500  for  the  week  previous  and  20,300 
cases  for  the  same  week  a  year  ago. 
Total  receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
since  January  1,  1927  were  1,210,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  reports  as  against 
1.191,000  cases  for  the  same  period  in 
1926.  Prices  during  the  past  two  weeks 
have  shown  little  change,  fancy  quali¬ 
ties  advancing  slightly  but  other  quali¬ 
ties  holding  steadily.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
were  quoted  at  35c,  some  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  cases  aver¬ 
aged  39c  and  qualities  specially  selected 
for  carton  trade  ranged  from  41c  to 
44c.  Firsts,  however,  held  steady  at  30 
to  31c  and  seconds  ranged  from  25  to 
26c  a  dozen.  A  much  wider  use  of  stor¬ 
age  eggs  is  noted  which  means  keener 
competition  with  fresh  stock,  especially  if 
the  fresh  stock  is  a  little  off  grade  as 
many  buyers  prefer  high-grade  storage 
eggs  to  under-gi’ade  fresh  eggs.  -  In  I  hu- 
adelphia  during  the  last  two  weeks  m 
August  around  13.000  cases  were  moved 
from  storage  last  year  as  against  about 
20.000  cases  this  season  while  total  out- 
of-storage  movement  for  26  cities  aceo™" 
ing  to  official  reports  was  nearly  347,000 
cases  in  the  two  weeks  as  against  only 
about  88,000  cases  same  period  a  year 

The  live  poultry  market  was  dull  and 
weak.  Receipts  were  limited  but  with 
a  light  demand  requirements  exceed 
trade  needs  and  carrying  over  from  one 
day  to  another  was  common.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  worked  out  up  to 
28c,  mixed  colors  averaged  about  25c 
and  White  Leghorns  sold  very  slowly  at 
from  17  to  20c  a  lb.  Three-pound  broil¬ 
ers  or  heavier  averaged  about  30c  a  lb. 
with  other  breeds  ranging  downward  to 
25c.  Old  roosters  held  about  steady  at 
17  to  18c  a  lb.  Trading  in  dressed  poul¬ 
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try  was  rather  inactive  but  with  offerings 
light  the  market  held  about  steady ;  bar- 
reled-packed  fowl,  5  lbs.  or  over  ranging 
from  26  to  28c ;  medium  to  large  stock 
ranging  from  22  to  27e#and  small  17  to 
21c  a  lb.  Nearby  chickens,  fresh-killed, 
bgrreled-paeked  were  quoted  at  30  to  32c 
when  weighing  3  to  3%  lbs.,  _2-lb.  sizes 
or  under  selling  from  31  to  35c.  Duck¬ 
lings  held  at  24c.  The  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  for  26  cities  of  31,700,000  lbs.  is 
about  1,235.000  lbs.  heavier  than  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

While  high-grade  hay  held  steady  the 
liberal  offerings  of  undergrades  caused 
prices  to  decline.  No.  1  Timothy  seldom 
exceeded  $19;  a  ton  and  No.  2  dropped  to 
about  $17  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed  is 
down  to  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton  for  best 
stock,  but  rye  straw  was  steadily  held  at 
$19  to  $20  and  for  wheat  straw  prices 
ranged  from  $13  to  $14  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Duchess,  $2.35  to  $3  box ; 
Gravensteins,  75c  to  $3.10  box ;  Williams, 
$1.25  to  $3  box ;  Wealthies,  $1.25  to 
$3  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  in  carlots ;  New 
York  and  Michigan,  choice  pea  beans, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to 
$6.50 ;  California,  small  white,  $9.25  to 
$9.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $12.50  to 
$13;  fair  to  good,  $11  to  $12;  red  kidney, 
best,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.85  to 
$7.25 ;  California  Lima  beans,  $7.25  to 
$7.50 ;  native  green  peas,  $6  to  $6.25 ; 
Canada,  $6  to  $6.15 ;  splits,  $6.50  to 
$6.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  43%  to  44c ;  firsts, 
39  to  43c ;  seconds,  37  to  38  %c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  26  to 
26%c;  firsts,  24%  to  25%c;  Young 
American,  25%  to  26%c;  held  extras,  28 
to  29c ;  firsts,  25  to  26c. 

Cornmeal. — Per  100  lbs.,  granulated 
and  bolted,  3Tellow,  $3.10 ;  feeding  meal 
and  cracked  corn,  $2.50. 

Corn. — All  rail,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.27 
to  $1.29;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.26  to  $1.27; 
lake  and  rail,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.24  to 
$1.26;  No.  3  yellow,  $1.23  to  $1.25. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
51  to  53c ;  mixed  colors,  50  to  52c ;  white 
extras,  47  to  49c ;  eastern  extras,  46  to 
48c;  western  extras,  35  to  37c;  western 
extra  firsts,  32  to  34c ;  firsts,  29  to  31c ; 
seconds;  26  to  28c ;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  32  to  33c ;  firsts,  28  to  31c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  26%  to  27%c. 

Flour. — Per  196  lbs.  in  98-lb.  sacks, 
Spring  patents,  special,  $8.50  to  $_8.60 ; 
Spring  patents,  standards,  $7.35  to 
$8.45  ;  Spring  first  clears,  $7.15  to_$7.35  ; 
hard  Winter  patents,  $7  to  $7.65 ;  soft 
Winter  patents,  $7  to  $7.65 ;  soft  Winter 
straights,  $6.50  to  $7.10 ;  soft  Winter 
clears,  $6.35  to  $6.60;  rye  flpur,  white 
patents,  new,  $5.50  to  $5.80 ;  standard 
patents,  new,  $5.35  to  $5.65 ;  dark  rye, 
new,  $4.85  to  $5.10 ;  rye  meal#  $4.75  to 
$4.95. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  western  jumbo, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  standards,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  flats,  50c  to  $1 ;  southern,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Heart  of  Gold,  85c  to  $1 ; 
Cassabas,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  Honey-dews,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  grapefruit,  California,  $4.25 
to  $5.80  half  box ;  lemons,  $5  to  $8.05 ; 
oranges,  California.  $2.65.  to  $9.30 ; 
peaches,  75c  to  $1.50;  blueberries,  native, 
15  to  20c  box ;  Nova  Scotia,  22  to  26c 
box ;  pineapples,  $3.50  to  $4.50  crate ; 
watermelons,  40  to  65c  each. 

Fresh  Meats. — Beef,  good  to  choice,  20 
to  21c ;  fair  to  good,  17  to_  19c ;  cows,  12 
to  15c ;  lambs,  Spring,  25  to  28c ;  fair 
to  good,  20  to  24c ;  yearlings,  12  to  18c ; 
mutton,  10  to  15c;  veals,  fancy  eastern, 
22  to  23c ;  good  to  fancy,  19  to  21c ;  fair 
to  good,  17  to  18c;  ordinary,  15  to  16c; 
western,  12  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No. 
1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$22  to  $23.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to 
$19;  eastern,  $18  to  $1S.50 ;  shipping, 
$12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23; 
poor  and  damaged,  $12  to  $13 ;  oat  straw, 
$16  to  $17.50 ;  rye  straw,  new,  $28  to 
$28.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $35  to  $36 ;  middlings,  $44  to 
$49;  mixed  feed,  $41  to  $46;  red-dog, 
$55  to  $56;  gluten  feed,  $39.25  to  $39.85; 
gluten  meal,  $50.10  ;  hominy  feed,  $46.50  ; 
stock  feed,  $44.25;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$17.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.50  to  $49 ; 
linseed  meal,  $51.50  to  $52.50. 

Oats. — All  rail  regular  38-40  lbs.,  61 
to  64c ;  regular,  36-38  lbs.,  59  to  62c ; 
regular,  34-36  lbs.,  52  to  59c ;  lake  and 
rail,  regular  36-38  lbs.,  57  to  60c. 

Oatmeal  —  Per  90-lb  sack,  rolled, 
$3.25 ;  cut  and  ground  ,$3.57. 

Onions. — Connecticut  Valley,  Jap  sets, 
$1.75  to  $2.10  per  100-lb.  sack,  nearbys, 
85c  to  $1.10  box. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  Cobblers,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  native,  75c  to  $1  box;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  fancy  choice,  $2.50  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
30  to  31c;  medium,  25  to  29c;  broilers, 
28  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  35  to^40c; 
western  box  packed  fowl,  fancy,  30  to 
31c;  medium,  25  to  29c;  broilers,  30_to 
35c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  23  to  25c ; 
broilers,  fancy,  25  to  26c ;  small,  20  to 
23c;  roosters,  14  to  16c;  Leghorn  fowl, 
22  to  23c. 

Provisions.  —  Backs  and  short  cuts, 
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heavy,  $35  bbl ;  medium,  $29  to  $33 ; 
long  cuts,  $37.50 ;  lean  ends,  $43.50 ; 
bean  pork,  $25 ;  loose  salt  pork,  15c  lb. ; 
fresh  ribs,  32%  to  33%c;  shoulders, 
smoked,  15  to  20c ;  corned,  14  to  16%c ; 
fresh,  17%  to  21c;  hams,  cooked,  38% 
to  41%c;  regular,  22  to  26%c;  skinned, 
22%  to  20c ;  briskets,  19c  ;  bacon,  23  to 
33c;  fresh  sausage,  23  to  34%c;  bag 
'sausage,  23c;  pressed  cooked  meats,  24% 
to  28%c;  pork  trimmings,  17  to  25c; 
raw  leaf,  15%c;  rendered,  18c;  pure 
lard,  15c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
$2.50  to  $3.50  box ;  shell,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ; 
beets,  cut-offs,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  65  to 
85c  box ;  carrots,  bunch,  cut-off,  $1  to 
$1.50  box ;  celery,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box ; 
corn,  white,  25  to  65c  box ;  yellow,  50c 
to  $1.25  box ;  lettuce,  25  to  50c ;  Iceberg, 
$2  to  $3.50  crate ;  peas,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bag ;  peppers,  75c  to  $2  box ;  radishes,  40 
to  65c  box ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1.15  box ; 
squash.  Summer,  25  to  50c  box ;  toma¬ 
toes,  $1  to  $2.25  half  box. 

Wool. — Fine  strictly  combing,  45  to 
46c ;  fine  clothing,  36c ;  half  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  38 
to  39c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  44  to  45c ;  three-eighths  blood  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  higher  and  eggs  have  had  a 
strong  advance  in  the  past  week.  Fruit 
prices  are  generally  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ; 
tubs,  42  to  47c ;  dairy,  38  to  42c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  daisies,  new,  25  to  26c ;  flats,  long¬ 
horn,  26  to  27c;  limburger,  29  to  30c; 
block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  higher;  hen¬ 
nery,  41  to  44c ;  State,  western  candled, 
29  to  34c. 

Poultry.  ■ —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  24  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  23c ; 
chickens,  30  to  37c ;  ducks,  28  to  29c ; 
broilers,  35  to  36c ;  capons,  40  to  46c. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  18  to  25c ; 
chickens,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  25  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to 
23c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Red  Astra- 
chan,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Transparent,  $1  to 
$1.75 ;  Maiden  Blush,  Gravenstein,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  150-lb.  sack, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  sweets,  Ga.,  bbl.,  $3  to 
$7.50 ;  Va.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
crate,  $1.35  to  $2.25;  honey-dews,  box, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malagas,  24-qt. 
box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Thompson  seedless, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  qt..  20  to 
22c ;  peaches,  home-grown,  Early  Roches¬ 
ter,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  Ill.,  Elbertas,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  plums,  %  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  20  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  pea, 
cwt.,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $6.75  to 
$7 ;  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow, 
white  kidney,  $9  to  $10.  Onions,  slow ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Mass., 
cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.35 ;  green,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  65  to  90c ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  Mich.,  crate,  90c 
to  $1 ;  corn,  dozv  20  to  35c ;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  lettuce,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  50c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;-  toma¬ 
toes,  20-lb.  bskt,  45  to  50c ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.60. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  dark, 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$17  to  $18  •  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $40 ;  red-dog,  $50 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  Cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy, 
$43.30 ;  gluten,  $42.50 ;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  1,  1927. 

MILK 

August  22,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.16  ;  /Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents 

Sheffield  Producers,  August  22-31, 
Class  1,  $3.22. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44  @$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score .  .43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .39% @  .43 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .38  @  .39 

Dower  grades  . 36%  @  .37% 

Ladles  . 34  @  .37% 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .33% 

Centralized  . 39  @  .41% 

Renovated  . 38  @  .38% 

Sweet,  fancy . 45%  @l  .46 


P  r  i 

c 

e 

s 

Extra  . 

.45 

Firsts  . 

...  .40%  @ 

.44 

Seconds  . 

..  .38%  @ 

.40 

CHEESE - STATE 

WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .  . . 

...$0.27%  @$0.28% 

Average  run  . 

.  .  .25 

@ 

.26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . 

. .  .25 

@ 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. 

..$0.48 

@$0.51 

Average  extras  . . . 

.  .  .45 

@ 

.47 

Extra  firsts  . 

..  .39 

@ 

.43 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.37 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

. .  .36 

@ 

.49 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

. .  .44 

@ 

.45 

Gathered,  best  . 

. .  .35 

@ 

.36% 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .22 

@ 

.30  " 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . 

.  .  .33 

@ 

.34 

Fancy  . 

.  ..  .30 

@ 

.32 

Good  to  prime  .  .  .  . 

..  .28 

@ 

.29% 

Under  grades  .  . .  . 

..  .25 

@ 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

.23  @ 

.26 

Roosters  . 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.18@ 

1  .25 

Geese . 

.10@ 

!  .15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.23  @ 

!  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.34  @$0.37 

Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 14@  .19 

Fowls  . 18@  .30 

Ducks  . 18  @  .24 

Turkeys,  old  stock . 30  @  .40 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  .60 

Dark,  doz .  1.50@  2.50 

Culls  .  1.00  @  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@12.60 

Bulls  .  6.50@  7.25 

Cows  .  4.00 @  5.25 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.50 

Culls  .  8.50@12.50 

Sheep  .  5.50@  7.00 

Lambs  . 12.00@14.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.25@$0.26 

Good  to  prime . 19 @  .22 

Culls  . 15@  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl.  .  .  .• . 50@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  4.25 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size  ....  1.25 @  2.75 


Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00 @  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00  @  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 10.00@15.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00 @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50@  2.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  ~  .65 

Okra,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  1.50@  2.15 

Canastota,  yellow,  100  lbs.  2.00 @  2.15 

Mass.,  yellow,  100  lbs....  1.85@  2.00 

Jersey,  white,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50  @  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Radishes.  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 50 @  .75 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn.  100  .  2.50@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  1.25 @  3.00 

20-qt.  crate  . 1.50@  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50 @  3.00 

__  FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl .  1.75  @  5.00 

Watermelons,  car  .  415@  455 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  2.75 

Peaches,  crate . 75@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt . 50 @  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 08@  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15 @  .32 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.50@$3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  1.50 @  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 21.00@22.00 

No.  3  . 17. 00 @19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.46% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.52% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.23% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54 

Rye  .  1.09% 

Barley  . 92 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .52 

Danish  .  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered  . 35@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .12 

Peaches,  doz . 20 @  .40 


Muskmelons,  each  . 10@  .25 
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There's  a  joker  in  the  "cheap”  paint  barrel 


WHEN  anyone  offers  you  a  very 
tempting  proposition  on“cheap” 
paint,  keep  your  eyes  open.  There’s  a 
“catch”  in  it  somewhere. 

No  reputable  concern  can  sell  good 
house  paint  at  a  “cheap”  price  per  gal¬ 
lon.  And  no  unknown  house  is  safe  to 
deal  with.  No  barrel  of  SWP  House 
Taint  is  ever  “planted”  on  the  station 
platform.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  this 
“apple-sauce.” 

No  “quality”  paint  is  ever  peddled 
from  door  to  door  or 
offered  in  highly  col¬ 
ored  circulars  by  some 
very  friendly  person 
whom  you  do  not  know 
who  tells  some  impos¬ 
sible  tale  about  saving 
money  for  you. 

These  are  sharp  tricks  that  have 
fooled  many  unwary  buyers.  Don’t  let 
them  fool  you.  Remember,  “cheap” 
paint  isn’t  cheap  at  all. 

m 

Why  SWP  costs  less 

“You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  And  you  can’t  buy  a 
house  paint  that  will  cover  and  hide 
and  wear  for  years — for  a  “cheap”  price. 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint 
costs  more  per  gallon.  That’s 
because  it  is  made  of  super 
fine  materials — in  the  world’s 
greatest  paint  laboratories. 

Because  it  is  mixed  and 
ground  to  creamy-smooth 
texture  by  power-driven  ma¬ 
chines  which  no  hand-mixing 
can  possibly  equal. 


But  “gallon  price”  does  not  indicate 
the  cost  of  painting.  “Low  price”  is  a 
delusion.  Actually,  a  “cheap”  paint 
costs  you  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  as  SWP  House  Paint.  And  here 
is  why: 

A  gallon  of  SWP  House  Paint  covers 
360  square  feet,  two  coats.  The  aver¬ 
age  “cheap”  paint  must  be  greatly 
stretched  to  cover,  poorly,  a  mere  250 
square  feet,  two  coats. 

Therefore,  nearly  twice  as  many 
gallons  of  “cheap”  paint  are  needed  as 
of  fine  old  SWP  to  cover  the  same  area. 
Figure  out  the  cost  of  the  paint  on  that 
basis  and  your  eyes  will  be  opened. 
That  is  one  angle  of  the  “joker”  in  the 
“cheap”  paint  barrel. 

Wonderful  colors  that  last 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  SWP 
House  Paint  will  beautify  and  protect 
your  building  from  two  to  five  times  as 
long  as  “cheap”  paint. 

SWP  colors  are  unusually  rich  and 
true  to  character.  They  do  not  fade. 
Weather  does  not  affect  them.  The 
film  of  SWP  is  tough  and  elastic.  There 
is  no  chipping,  peeling,  chalking. 

Most  “cheap”  paint  begins  to  peel 
and  chip  and  chalk  almost 
before  it  is  dry.  It  deterio¬ 
rates  very  rapidly.  Colors  be¬ 
come  “wishy-washy.”  In  a 
very  short  time  you  have  to 
burn  or  scrape  the  old  stuff 
off  and  do  it  all  over  at  heavy 
expense. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  cheap, 
trashy  paint  costs  twice  as 


much  as  SWP  House  Paint  by  the  year. 
That’s  another  angle  of  the  “joker.” 

See  "Paint  Headquarters ” 

— • save  money 

SWP  House  Paint  is  sold  by  reliable 
dealers  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Each  one  is  “Paint  Headquarters”  in 
his  vicinity. 

Before  you  let  any  “bargain”  offer 
lure  you  into  a  waste  of  money  see  the 
SWP  dealer  near  you.  He  handles  de¬ 
pendable  merchandise.  You  probably 
know  him  personally.  Get  his  advice, 
then  decide.  If  you  want  color  cards, 
advice  from  our  experts  or  a  copy  of 
the  famous  Sherwin-Williams  Farm 
Painting  Guide,  write  us. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sherwin  -Williams 

Commonwealth 
Barn  Paint  _ 

( Red  and  Gray ) 

For  barns,  corn  cribs, 
roofs,  fences  and  similar 
outdoor  surfaces. 

Costs  less  on  the  wall 
than” cheap”  barn  paint 
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CHAMPION 


SparkPlugs 


Successful  farm 

owners  will  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  important 
things  to  watch  in  engine* 
driven  farm  equipment 
is  spark  plugs. 


That’s  why  two  out  of 
three  farms  use  Cham¬ 
pions— known  the  world 
over  as  the  better  spark 
plugs. 

For  Champions  with 
their  exclusive  siilimanite 
insulators  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and 
strongly  resist  carbon  for¬ 
mation  — their  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction 
making  cleaningeasy-and 
their  special  analysis  elec¬ 
trodes  which  do  not  cor¬ 
rode  assure  greater  de¬ 
pendability;  better  engine 
performance;  longer  life; 
and  a  saving  in  gas  and  oil. 


Try  Champions  in  your 
truck,  tractor,  stationary 
engine  or  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  car  and  learn  why 
the  majority  of  farm  own¬ 
ers  as  well  as  millions  of 
car  owners  always  buy 
Champions. 


Champion 

Spar^Plugs 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Champion  X— 

Exclusively  for 
Ford  caret  trucks 
end  tractors— 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 


60^ 


Champion — 

for  trucks,  tractors 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engines 
—packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


OLD  PLYMOUTH;  LAND  OF  DEVON  CATTLE; 

DUTCH  FARMING;  CONDITIONS  IN  GER¬ 
MANY. 

Plymouth,  in  Southwestern  England, 
was  die  first  landing  place  of  the  “Farm 
Pilgrims”  of  1027.  It  was  some  three 
centuries  earlier  that  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  them  left  this  town  for  the  his¬ 
toric  venture  in  the  namesake  settlement 
on  the  New  England  coast.  Probably  the 
voyagers  of  that  time  were  reminded  of 
the  home  town  by  the  hilly  country 
around  the  harbor.  Visitors  are  shown 
the  angle  of  the  water  front  from  which 
the  Mayflower  set  sail,  and  there  is  a 
memorial  pavement  slab  of  stone  nearby. 
Many  of  the  old  village  and  family  names 
of  New  England  and  other  sections  may 
be  found  in  this  part  of  England  still. 
This  port  is  the  gateway  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  region,  famous  for  its  red  cattle  in 
its  bright  green  pastures  and  its  clotted 
cream.  The  train  taking  the  tourists 
southwest  to  port  of  sailing  for  Holland 
and  Germany  passes  through  a  region  of 
live  stock  and  dairy  farming  with  some 
grain.  It  is  good  grass  soil  often  rather 
moist  and  heavy.  The  land  is  rolling  and 
park-like,  with  a  few  trees.  The  fruit 
orchards  ai*e  not  up  to  date  as  a  rule, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  cider¬ 
making.  Hedges  take  the  place  of  walls 
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Zeebrugyee-Harwich  Train  Ferry 


or  fences,  dividing  into  small  lots,  many 
less  than  an  acre  and  shaped  anyway 
that  happened.  The  American  farmers 
admired  the  red  cattle,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  but  ivere  not  inclined  to 
favor  the  hedge  system  nor  the  limited  use 
of  farm  machinery  as  seen  from  the  car 
windows.  “One  Illinois  farmer  could  do 
twice  as  much  haying  in  a  day,”  was  one 
remark.  More  about  English  farming 
will  be  learned  when  the  Americans  get 
a  chance  to  study  the  situation  closely 
a  few  weeks  later.  At  the  time  the  party 
merely  rushes  across  the  country  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  farm  tourists  reached  Harwich  to¬ 
ward  evening  for  the  night  trip  across 
the  Channel  to  Holland.  The  feature  of 
interest  at  Harwich  is  the  train  ferry 
which  brings  cars  of  produce  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  the  English  market  daily.  The 
cost  is  less  to  some  cities  than  from  many 
parts  of  the  English  farming  regions. 
About  30  cars  of  perishable  pi’oduce,  half 
of  it  fruit,  came  over  this  way  during 
July.  Through  cars  of  fruit  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Italy  by  this  route. 

Land  of  Windmills. — Weather  condi¬ 
tions  still  favored  the  party,  and  the 
night  voyage  was  over  quiet  waters, 
reaching  Hook  of  Holland  early  in  the 
morning.  Here  is  the  starting  place  for 
most  anywhere  in  Northern  or  Central 
Europe,  Our  train  goes  north  and  west 
to  the  German  border,  passing  through 
what  the  guide  said  was  a  good  farming 
section  of  Holland,  including  many  of  the 
large  cities.  The  farmers  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  Dutch  windmills,  most  of  them 
pumping  water  from  low  land  into  the 
canals.  Here,  as  in  England,  the  visi¬ 
tors  talked  most  about  the  line  green  pas¬ 
turage  and  the  cattle,  which  are  black 
and  white,  of  course,  although  some  did 
not  look  like  the  pure  Holstein  breed. 
There  were  hundreds,  even  thousands  in 
sight  at  times.  There  seemed  to  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  feed,  although  the  fields  were  heavi¬ 
ly  stocked.  Use  of  farm  machinery  was 
not  much  in  evidence.  It  looked  to  the 
Americans  like  a  land  of  small  dairy  and 
general  farmers,  each  family  working  in 
the  fields.  Probably  this  impression  will 
be  changed  somewhat  when  the  party 
has  visited  a  few  farms  on  the  way  back 
from  Germany  an  l  Denmark. 

At  the  German  boundary,  as  when 
entering  England  or  Holland,  there  was 
no  particular  trouble  or  delay  from  the 
customs  officials.  Traveling  up  north 
through  Germany  the  country  was  as  low 
and  flat  as  Holland  for  awhile,  and  then 
became  more  rolling.  Many  great  areas 


of  wet,  scrubby  land  have  been  reclaimed, 
but  there  are  still  many  of  short  wild 
grass,  looking  like  that  of  the  salt  mea¬ 
dows  of  our  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  fields 
grew  nothing,  but  worthless  heather. 
Those  which  have  very  foor  light  soil, 
both  in  Holland  and  Germany,  are  often 
being  used  to  grow  spruce  and  other  ever¬ 
green  forest,  trees.  Much  of  the  poor 
soil  seems  like  a  part  of  some  old  sea 
beach  drifted  into  ridges  and  little  hills 
by  the  wind,  like  the  sandy  coast  soils  of 
Cape  Cod  or  in  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Most  of  the  fields  seem  to  be  of 
good  soil,  producing  good  crops  of  hay, 
rye,  potatoes  or  sugar  beets. 

Adventures  in  Hamburg. — Reaching 
Hamburg,  the  first  real  stopping  point  of 
the  whole  trip,  the  farmers  enjoyed  their 
first  experience  of  special  hospitality.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  they  were  invited  to 
a  dinner  of  welcome  by  a  large  commer¬ 
cial  concern,  a  branch  of  an  American 
company.  The  affair  was  in  great  style, 
with  banquet  room  of  white  and  gold, 
music,  speeches  and  all.  The  dramatic 
moment  was  when  the  room  was  darken¬ 
ed  and  the  waiters  marched  in  to  lively 
music  with  fantastic  images  of  ice  cream 
held  high  in  great  dishes  of  cut  glass 
lighted  to  show  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
Each  item  of  food  was  an  adventure,  and 
few  of  the  guests  had  suspected  the  de¬ 
lightful  skill  of  German  banquet  cooks. 
Then  the  party  went  up  to  the  roof  to 
drink  coffee,  smoked  if  they  cared  to  and 
watched  the  hundreds  of  boats  in  the  lake 
which  extends  right  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  connects  by  canal  with 
the  harbor.  Along  the  border  are  hand¬ 
some  office  buildings,  hotels  and  the  man¬ 
sions  and  garden  grounds  of  Hamburg’s 
rich  merchant  princes,  for  Hamburg  has 
been  a  great  trading  and  shipping  center 
for  centuries.  Yet  the  city  is  modern, 
having  been  rebuilt  and  extended.  It  is 
next  to  Berlin  among  the  great  cities  of 
Germany.  G.  B.  F. 


Nature  Notes 


Squirrel  Girdles  a  Maple 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  bird’s- 
eye  maple  indicating  how  it  was  made, 
and  I  saw  the  red  squirrel  when  he  made 
it,  but  he  got  too  ambitious  later  and 
girdled  the  tree  and  killed  it.  You  can 
see  the  marks  of  both  upper  and  under 
teeth  in  the  bark.  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
scarified  the  tree  for  sap  or  to  mark  and 
locate  his  nesting  place,  as  the  wood¬ 
chucks  do.  I  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known,  the  cause  of  speck  maple. 

Harvard,  N.  Y.  c.  B.  M. 

The  marks  of  the  squirrel’s  teeth  are 
plainly  visible  on  this  trunk  of  a  small 
maple  tree  and  it  is,  indeed,  hard  to  know 
why  such  an  animal  should  act  in  this 
way.  It  may  be  that  the  squirrel  was 
after  a  taste  of  maple  sap.  That  is  not 
unlikely  or  as  0.  B.  M.  says,  perhaps 
it  was  marking  the  tree  for  some  later 
identification.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  to  study  the  habits  of  some  of  these 
wild  animals.  It  may  be  instinct  or  pure 
reason  which  permits  them  to  do  some  of 
these  remarkable  things.  There  are  many 
of  our  people  who  take  great  interest  in 
watching  these  wild  things  and  observ¬ 
ing  their  actions  and  habits. 


Copper  Tank  Kills  Fish 

We  have  a  copper  fish  tank  with  a 
glass  front  for  keeping  goldfish.  Five 
weeks  ago  we  lost  250  fish  in  a  week.  I 
was  told  it  was  from  tank,  and  to  let 
same  stand  three  or  four  weeks  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  it  to  draw  out  poison,  which  we 
did.  We  put  more  fish  in,  and  two  days 
later  three-quarters  of  them  were  dead. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  to  do  in  regard 
to  this  tank  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  fish  ?  R.  V.  R.  H. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  to  do  in  this 
case.  Probably  the  tank  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  fish.  The  water  put 
in  the  tank  may  be  a  little  acid  and  so 
dissolve  more  of  the  copper  than  would 
happen  in  most  places.  Ordinarily  cop¬ 
per  tanks  become  coated  with  a  black  de¬ 
posit,  supposed  to  be  copper  carbonate, 
rather  quickly.  This  deposit  is  less 
soluble  than  the  bare  copper  and  so  is 
less  poisonous.  If  the  tank  can  be  so 
placed  that  direct  sunlight  will  shine  in¬ 
to  it  part  of  the  day  it  will  be  safe  to 
put  fish  in  it  when  it  will  support  a 
growth  which  aquarists  know  as  “con- 
fervae,”  that  is,  a  thin  covering  of  bright 
green  plants  which  feels  slippery  to  the 
touch  and  yet  is  very  evidently  healthy. 
Plants  are  so  much  more  sensitive  to 
copper  poisons  than  are  animals  that  all 
the  plants  in  such  a  tank  will  be  killed 
long  before  it  becomes  too  bad  for  the 
fish. 

If  the  tank  can  be  got  into  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  walls  will  be  covered  with 
a  growth  of  “confervae”  it  will  be  much 
better  than  to  use  any  kind  of  paint  to 
cover  the  copper.  Sunlight  and  time  are 
the  essential  points  in  encouraging  this 
growth.  At  first  the  water  should  be 
changed  frequently  for  several  times. 
Itain  water  is  much  better  than  that 
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from  the  city  mains.  The  rain  water  is 
likely  to  have  the  spores  of  some  of  the 
desired  small  plants,  and  it  is  also  likely 
to  carry  a  good  load  of  carbon  dioxide 
which  will  aid  in  establishing  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  copper  carbonate.  After  a  few 
changes  of  rain  water  to  wash  the  copper 
clean  of  acids  the  water  should  be  left  in 
the  tank  a  long  time  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  a  chance  to  start. 

If  there  is  reason  for  hurrying  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  getting  the  tank  ready  for  use  it 
may  be  that  some  paint  or  coating  can 
be  used.  Asphaltum  varnish  (pure  as¬ 
phalt  dissolved  in  benzine  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  compound  that  will  evaporate  quick¬ 
ly)  is  probably  the  best.  Coal  -tar  looks 
much  like  it  but  is,  a  deadly  poison. 
About  two  or  three  coats  of  the  asphalt 
should  make  the  tank  safe  after  it  had 
been  allowed  to  dry  a  few  days  fallow¬ 
ing  the  last  coat,  and  then  filled  and 
emptied  two  or  three  times  in  three  or 
four  days. 

The  size  of  the  tank  is  not  mentioned. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  too  crowded,  or 
that  too  much  cold  water  was  allowed  to 
flow  into  it.  The  remedy  in  that  case  is 
obvious.  However,  it  seems  likely  that 
something  should  be  done  to  the  tank.  It 
it  not  very  expensive  to  try  the  asphalt 
treatment.  Paint  the  entire  copper  sur¬ 
face  below  the  water  line  with  three  coats, 
allowing  each  to  dry  a  day  or  two.  Let 
the  last  coat  dry  three  days,  then  fill 
the  tank  with  water  that  is  to  be  used 
for  the  fish.  Let  it  stand  over  night  be¬ 
fore  emptying.  Fill  it  the  next  day  and 
the  next.  Then  put  in  a  fish  or  two.  If 
they  are  all  right  next  day  put  in  a  few 
more.  If  they  are  still  all  right  put  in 
some  more  next  day,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  the  entire  capacity  of  the  tank  oc¬ 
cupied. 

If  fish  die  from  crowding  they  injure 
the  water  for  the  others  and  make  them 
more  likely  to  die,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  '  Alfred  c.  weed. 


A  Story  of  the  Buzzard 

Visitors  to  the  Southern  States  always 
notice  the  buzzards  which  fly  about  over 
the  fields  or  squat  awkwardly  on  the 
ground.  This  bird  is  rightly  called  dis¬ 
gusting  on  the  ground  but  graceful  in  the 
air. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  buzzard,  says 
Professor  J.  S.  Hines  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  are  ultimately  useful  to  coun¬ 
try  people.  By  acting  as  scavengers  buz¬ 
zards  clean  the  countryside  of  offensive, 
polluting  odors  and  carcasses.  Though 
offensive  on  the  ground,  in  the  air  buz¬ 
zards  are  the  embodiment  of  grace  and 
majesty.  They  ascend  swiftly,  apparent¬ 
ly  without  effort,  in  graceful  spirals.  To 
watch  a  dozen  of  them  soar  around  the 
hilltops  is  to  forget,  for  the  time  being, 
their  loathsome  ground  habits. 

Nesting  habits  of  the  buzzard  are 
unique.  It  deposits  its  eggs,  usually 
three  in  number,  large  and  spotted,  in 
any  convenient  natural  receptacle.  Buz¬ 
zards’  eggs  are  often  found  in  a  decayed 
stump,  between  rocks,  or  in  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  in  the  ground. 

The  buzzard  has  no  cry  or  call.  It  can 
emit  a  hissing  grunt,  audible  only  a  short 
distance. 

The  young,  if  disturbed  in  the  nest, 
since  they  can’t  cry  out  in  alarm,  practice 
the  effective  method  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  by  disgorging  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder. 

The  buzzard  has  worked  into  literature. 
There  is  a  story  by  Irving  Cobb,  “The 
Bell  Buzzard,”  which  deals  with  some  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  South.  It  is 
sometimes  the  custom  in  the  South  to 
catch  one  of  these  buzzards  and  rivet  a 
band  and  bell  on  his  neck.  Wherever  he 
flies  the  bell  gives  warning.  The  bird  is 
doomed  to  live  like  a  spirit  apart  from  its 
fellows.  The  story  goes  that  a  southern 
man  shot  his  rival  in  a  swamp.  Creeping 
back  home  a  bell  buzzard  flew  over  him 
jangling  his  bell  as  he  flew.  It  worked 
on  the  man’s  raw  nerves,  and  he  turned 
to  shoot  the  buzzard.  Later  the  buzzards 
congregated  over  the  dead  man  in  the 
swamp  and  gave  notice  that  the  body  was 
there.  It  was  so  disfigured  when  found 
that  no  one  could  recognize  it.  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  on  the  coroner’s  jury.  They 
were  all  busy  and  were  about  to  agree 
on  'a  verdict  of  “Unknown”  when  the 
murderer  heard,  as  he  thought,  the  bell 
buzzard  flying  near.  The  hideous  sound 
affected  him  so  that  he  actually  confessed 
his  crime.  When  they  took  him  out  of 
the  house  he  found  there  was  no  bell 
buzzard  at  all — just  a  little  Negro  boy 
running  about  and  jingling  a  bell ! 


“Why  is  the  ship  going  so  slow?”  an 
old  lady  asked  the  captain  of  a  liner  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  fog.  “The  fog, 
madam,”  the  captain  answered.  “But  it's 
quite  clear  above,”  the  old  lady  persisted. 
“Maybe,  madam,  but  we’re  not  going  that 
way  unless  the  boilers  bust !” — Eastern 
Morning  News. 
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FALL — the  changing  seasons,  bring  to  your 
home  the  need  of  many  things  new.  Fall 
is  the  season  of  buying. 

Therefore,  this  advertisement  is  printed 
merely  to  tell  you  of  your  opportunity — to  place 
before  you  an  opportunity  for  more  economi¬ 
cal  buying,  to  give  you  your  best  opportunity 
for  the  largest  saving.  ^ 

Ward’s  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  is  Now 
Ready — is  Now  Ready  for  You.  One  copy  is  to  be 
yours,  free — if  you  ask  for  it.  To  have  this  book 
in  your  home  is  to  profit  by  the  biggest  bargains — 
is  to  save  the  most  by  buying  the  cheapest. 

A  $50.00  Saving  in  Cash 

Is  possible  this  Fall  for  You 

Over  Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  cash  has  been  used 
to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  And  cash  buys  at 
the  lowest  price — always.  Bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  bought  by  the  train  load — to 
secure  low  prices  for  you.  There  is  for  you  a 
saving  of  $50.00  in  cash  if  you  send  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s. 


We  never  Sacrifice  Quality 

To  Make  a  Low  Price 

It  is  easy  to  sacrifice  quality.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  price  seem  low.  But  at  Ward’s, 
Quality  has  always  been  maintained — Quality 
has  come  first  for  Fifty-five  years. 

Your  satisfaction  with  the  goods  you  buy — 
your  lasting,  regular  patronage— is  our  aim. 
Therefore,  we  sell  only  goods  of  standard,  reli~ 
able  quality.  And  in  a  few  years,  this  policy 
has  brought  us  over  three  million  new 
customers! 

You,  too,  can  profit  by  this  real  saving  on 
goods  that  give  greatest  service.  One  copy  of 
Ward’s  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  is  offered  you 
free.  You  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


socOooc 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  83-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St  Paut  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Monfgoine^r W<ird  &Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif,  Fort  Worth 
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TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  IX 

The  development  of  the  sugar  beet  in¬ 
dustry  in  Northern  Colorado  gives  one  a 
fine  chance  to  study  the  effect  of  a  change 
in  crops  upon  industry  and  political 
thought.  Exclusive  wheat  production 
drove  this  section  nearly  to  ruin,  and 
quite  to  political  revolution.  Alfalfa  as 
a  basic  crop  and  potatoes  for  a  money 
product  saved  the  section,  but  could  not 
bring  permanent  prosperity.  The  crop  is 
too  heavy  and  bulky  for  profitable  long 
shipment,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
after  long  years  of  irrigation,  the  water 
level  in  the  soil  rises  so  that  the  land 
becomes  too  damp  for  best  quality  pota¬ 
toes.  Then  came  the  sugar  beets.  I  do 
not  know  who  were  most  responsible  for 
their  introduction — the  farmers  or  the 
sugar  manufacturers.  I  imagine  the  lat¬ 
ter.  At  any  rate  the  success  of  this  crop 
seems  to  have  changed  both  the  industry 
and  the  political  thought  of  the  section. 
In  former  years,  and  when  other  crops 
were  standard,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  section  were  in  favor  of 
free  trade  or  a  low  tariff.  They  were 
mostly  Republicans  and  voted  the  ticket, 
grumblingly,  but  that  was  more  a  matter 
of  habit  and  fear  of  a  “Solid  South.” 
They  were  held  up  so  frightfully  for 
prices  on  manufactured  goods  that  they 
would  welcome  free  imports  from  Europe. 
Now  that  the  sugar  beet  has  made  the 
section  prosperous  the  great  majority 
seem  to  favor  a  tariff.  Many  of  them 
think  that  if  the  tariff  on  sugar  were  re¬ 
pealed  they  would  lose  the  beet  industry. 
If  the  tariff  is  maintained  they  claim  the 
business  can  be  and  will  be  extended  un¬ 
til  a  large  share  of  the  American  sugar  is 
produced  at  home.  Now  remember  I  am 
not  trying  to  argue  for  or  against  any 
tariff.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  just 
how  these  sugar  beet  farmers  feel.  I 
can  take  you  to  other  sections  where  peo¬ 
ple  say  the  tariff  gives  them  no  protec¬ 
tion  at  all.  They  would  gladly  see  it  all 
wiped  out.  Yet,  so  curious  is  this  thing 
we  call  human  nature,  that  if  these  sec¬ 
tions  should  develop  some  crop  which 
was  evidently  helped  directly  by  a  tariff  a 
majority  of  producers  would  promptly 
swing  over  to  protection.  For  example, 
if  the  Democrats  were  to  carry  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  free  trade  or  low  tariff  platform 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  remove  any 
“protection”  for  cotton.  I  think  it  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  this  narrow  and 
contracted  view  of  a  great  question  pre¬ 
vents  the  American  people  from  getting 
together  on  a  plain  statesman-like  view 
of  the  matter.  Those  of  you  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  Garfield-Hancock  campaign  of 
1880  will  recall  that  a  committee  visited 
Gen.  Hancock  and  asked  him,  among 
other  things,  how  he  stood  on  the  tariff. 
He  said  in  effect  that  it  was  a  local  is¬ 
sue,  and  this  true  reply  practically  cost 
him  the  election. 


The  culture  of  sugar  beets  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  interesting.  It  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  beet  is  essentially  a  gar¬ 
den  crop,  and  that  it  must  have  as  nearly 
garden  conditions  as  one  can  bring  to 
large  cropping.  That  means  deep  work¬ 
ing  of  strong  land  with  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  culture.  While  beets  will  grow  on 
any  soil  they  are  best  on  rich,  deep  and 
well -drained  loams.  Neither  the  very 
sandy  land  nor  the  heavy  clays  are 
suitable.  On  Long  Island  and  some  of 
the  potato  lands  of  New  Jersey  where 
potatoes  are  the  money  crop  the  entire 
resources  of  the  farm  are  utilized  to  make 
the  potato  land  rich  and  fit.  Much  the 
same  thing  is  worked  out  in  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado.  In  the  East  fertilizers 
are  used  on  potatoes,  but  in  Colorado 
farm  manure  is  wanted.  The  Colorado 
soil  seems  abundantly  supplied  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphorus.  It  has  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen,  but  is  short  in  organic 
matter.  Chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
trjed  in  this  soil,  but  do  not,  somehow, 
give  results  equal  to  stable  manure,  and 
there  is  no  place  in  Colorado  farming 
where  this  manure  will  give  better  re¬ 
turns  than  on  the  beet  crop.  Thus  many 
farmers  grow  a  good  acreage  of  Alfalfa, 
cut  it  in  season  and  put  it  in  stacks. 
Then  during  the  Winter  they  feed  this 
out  to  cattle  or  lambs,  using  with  it  beet 
pulp  and  some  grain.  Of  course  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  beet  pulp  is  the  damp 
residue  from  the  beets  after  the  sugar  has 
been  washed  out.  This  gives  the  farmers 
something  of  a  Winter  job,  and  produces 
great  quantities  of  manure  for  the.  sugar 
beets.  It  is  an  orderly  and  scientific,  ar¬ 
rangement — turning  the  beet  refuse  into 
a  profit,  and  making  a  home  market  for 
the  Alfalfa.  In  the  potato  section  of  the 
East  manure  is  rarely  used  directly  on 
the  crop.  It  is  thought  that  it  carries 
the  germs  of  scab  to  the  potatoes.  .  Thus 
chemicals  are  used  entirely.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  in  future  years  diseases 
of  the  beet  may  develop  so  that  this  plan 
of  returning  the  pulp  to  the  new  crop 
may  prove  disastrous. 


Th^se  farmers  rightly  believe  that  the 
basis  of  all  good  farming  is  proper  care 
and  strengthening  of  the  soil.  There  are 
some  farms  and  sections  where  not 
enough  stock  is  kept  to  supply  manure. 


Therefore  a  system  of  crop  rotation  is 
worked  out.  This  means  a  series  of  crops 
to  clean  the  land  and  then  give  a  crop 
of  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  to  be  plowed 
under  for  the  beets.  A  generation  ago 
many  eastern  farmers  made  use  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  called  “chemicals  and  clover.”  This 
meant  using  all  the  farm  refuse  on  a 
clover  sod  and  plowing  it  under  for  corn. 
Then  the  next  year  came  potatoes  with 
heavy  dressings  of  chemicals.  The  theory 
was  that  the  clover  or  other  sod  “strained 
through  the  corn  crop”  was  then  better 
fitted  for  the  potato  land.  In  Colorado 
the  plan  is  to  plow  the  Alfalfa  directly 
in  for  the  beets.  There  are  cases  where 
beets  have  been  grown  for  a  dozen  years 
continuously,  and  with  fair  success,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  two  years  in 
succession  is  enough,  and  most  rota¬ 
tions  seem  based  on  that  idea.  A  favorite 
rotation  seems  to  be  Alfalfa  three  years : 
a  part  of  the  last  year’s  growth  is  plowed 
under,  and  beets  follow  for  two  years. 
After  that  the  land  goes  back  to  Alfalfa, 
seeding  it  with  wheat,  oats  or  barley.  In 
potato  districts  a  rotation  often  followed 
is  Alfalfa  three  years,  potatoes,  beets  and 
then  back  to  Alfalfa.  Sometimes  a  wheat 
crop  will  take  the  place  of  potatoes  in 
this  rotation.  It  is  said  that  the  beets 
do  better  when  following  wheat  than 
when  planted  after  an  Alfalfa  stubble 
where  none  of  the  crop  is  plowed  under. 
Another  plan  is  to  seed  Sweet  clover  with 
wheat.  Then  harvest  the  wheat  and  let 
the  Sweet  clover  come  on  and  occupy 
the  ground.  This  growth  may  be  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall  or  it  may  be  pastured 
until  Winter  comes  and  plowed  in  the 


Spring.  This  seems  to  give  very  good 
results.  The  crop  of  Sweet  clover  plowed 
under  helps  produce  a  fine  crop  of  beets 
while  the  thorough  working  of  the  beet 
crop  leaves  the  soil  like  an  onion  bed  and 
give  great  wheat.  This  is  about  the  only 
use  of  Sweet  clover  I  heard  about  in  Col¬ 
orado.  It  is  not  equal  to  Alfalfa  as  a 
hay  crop,  since  it  is  coarse  and  woody, 
and  gives  only  one  good  cutting.  It  is 
very  useful  for  soil  improvement  and  pas¬ 
ture — so  good  in  fact  that  it  will  pay  to 
grow  the  crop  even  if  not  one  pound  of  it 
is  cut  for  hay.  I  heard  little  or  nothing 
about  our  eastern  system  of  cover  crops 
to  be  used  during  the  Winter.  Where 
the  soil  is  fit  farmers  like  to  plow  in  the 
Fall,  though  they  need  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  cover  crop  would  bring 
more  than  we  do. 


Good  seed  is  absolutely  essential  in 
sugar  beet  culture.  The  American-grown 
seed  is  undoubtedly  superior,  but  most 
of  that  used  is  imported.  Most  of  it  is 
supplied  by  the  sugar  manufacturers,  and 
is  carefully  tested  by  a  method  much  like 
that  of  the  “rag  doll”  system  for  corn. 
As  most  people  know,  two  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  beet  seed.  Suitable 
beets,  as  nearly  as  possible  ideal  in  shape, 
are  kept  over  Wiater  and  planted  out  in 
S’  -mg.  From  these  beets,  known  as 
stetchlings,  seed  stalks  are  produced. 
Those  who  have  carried  cabbage  plants 
over  Winter  until  Spring,  gashed  the 
heads  and  planted  them  for  seed,  will 
understand  about  this.  The  careful  and 
constant  work  required  in  handling  this 
seed  crop  seems  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in 
producing  a  full  American  supply.  I 
should  think  it  would  pay  some  careful 
and  industrious  growers  to  go  into  the 
business  of  producing  such  seed.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  several  very  superior 
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American  varieties  ..ave  been  produced 
by  cross-breeding  and  selection.  They 
say  that  the  “mother  beets”  used  for 
seed  production  are  sampled  for  their 
sugar  content  before  being  planted.  Only 
those  giving  the  highest  per  cent  of  sugar 
are  used  and  in  this  way  superior  breeds 
or  strains  are  produced.  The  increase  in 
sugar  as  the  result  of  this  breeding 
seems  to  be  almost  as  great  as  the  in¬ 
crease  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  cows  as  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  similar  selection. 
I  am  spending  extra  time  over  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  beet  sugar  production,  for  there 
are  without  doubt  other  sections  where 
tl  sugar  beet  may  be  introduced  with 
great  advantages  to  farmers.  H.  w.  c. 


Pruning  Apple  Trees 
in  Summer 

What  is  the  best  Summer  month  to 
prune  apple  trees?  How  many  scaffold 
limbs  would  you  advise  leaving? 

Suffern,  N.  Y.  M.  T.  J. 

You  will  do  better  to  wait  until  the 
dormant  season  to  do  your  pruning,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  modified  leader 
tree  is  preferred  in  which  the  central 
leader  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  tree 
is  well  started,  and  is  then  cut  off  to 
prevent  too  tall  a  tree.  Four  to  five 
scaffold  branches  are  enough  the  first 
year,  but  a  few  should  be  left  above 
these  as  the  tree  grows  older,  so  that 
there  will  eventually  be  eight  to  ten 
framework  branches.  H.  B.  T. 


Multiply  Your 
Man  -  Power 

Seven 


"V  V’HEN  you  go  into  the  corn  with  a 
\A/  McCormick-Deering  Vertical  or 
*  *  Horizontal  Corn  Binder  you  are 
equipped  to  do  the  work  of  from  5  to  7 
men  with  corn  knives.  And  you  sit  in 
comfort  while  you  are  doing  it.  Instead 
of  turning  standing  corn  into  loose,  un¬ 
wieldy  stalks  that  are  hard  to  load  or 
shock,  the  McCormick-Deering  bundles 
and  ties  the  corn  for  fast  handling  with¬ 
out  loss  of  labor  or  corn.  This  saves 
time  at  harvest  and  afterward. 

If  you  feed  silage  you  especially  need 
the  fast,  sure  work  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Corn  Binder.  With  the  binder 
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in  the  field  and  a  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutter  at  the  silo  every  stalk 
can  be  turned  into  the  highest  grade  of 
silage,  at  minimum  cost,  because  the  fast¬ 
working  equipment  handles  the  corn 
when  it  is  at  its  best. 

See  the  latest  corn  binder  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  McCormick-Deering,  at  the 
local  dealer’s  store.  He  will  also  show 
you  the  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage 
Cutter,  in  a  size  to  suit  your  acreage.  For 
use  in  corn  borer  infested  territories, 
McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders  can 
be  equipped  with  a  special  low-cutting 
device  at  slight  additional  cost. 


McCormick-DeeringCorn  Binders  are 
built  in  two  types,  horizontal  [shown 
at  the  left]  and  vertical.  Both  are 
light-draft,  long-lived  machines  that 
do  hard  work  quickly  and  easily. 
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International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 


McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters 

— built  in  5  sizes.  Capacities,  3  to  25  tons  of  cut 
fodder  an  hour.  All  sizes  have  reliable  safety 
devices,  force  feed,  large  throat,  and  heavy, 
large-capacity  flywheels  of  boiler  plate  steel. 
Horsepower  required  ranges  from  4  to25  h.  p. 


McCormick-  Deering 

Line  of  CORN  MACHINES 


BINDERS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


PICKERS 


SHREDDERS 


SHELLERS 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Health  Notes 


Illegal  Fishing 

A  friend  of  mine  went  fishing  a  few 
days  ago.  He  caught  three  trout  which 
were  but  a  little  short  of  six  inches.  Two 
game  protectors  caught  him  and  sent 
him  before  the  justice  of  peace.  The 
justice  fined  him  $25,  but  wished  to  fine 
him  $50.  A  day  or  two  later  two  other 
justices  told  him  that  he  only  would 
have  had  to  pay  $12.50  on  first  offense. 
The  justice  who  fined  him  asked  nothing 
for  his  fees.  It  was  my  friend's  first  of¬ 
fense.  What  is  the  law  on  the  above 
matter?  Has  one  a  right  to  catch  more 
than  25  trout  in  one  day?  Suppose  one 
has  his  land  posted  against  fishing ;  lias 
one  a  legal  right  to  go  fishing  on  the 
other  man’s  private  water  provided  that 
he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  soil 
while  on  or  going  to  the  pond?  R.  s. 

New  York. 

We  think  the  justice  was  within  his 
rights.  This  might  have  been  a  fine  or 
it  might  have  been  a  compromise  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
36  of  the  Conservation  Law :  “In  the 
case  of  a  compromise,  the  amount  shall 
not  be  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  the 
amount  for  vVliich  the  person  would  be 
liable  in  a  civil  action  for  penalty,  and 
the  court  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $2.50  for 
entry  of  judgment.”  A  person  may  take 
not  to  exceed  10  lbs.  of  trout  in  one  day. 

A  true  sportsman  would  not  attempt 
to  come  as  close  to  breaking  the  law  as 
possible.  He  would  attempt  to  avoid 
breaking  the  law.  If  one  has  his  land 
properly  posted  and  has  a  right  to  post 
that  land  no  one  has  a  right  to  trespass 
on  it.  N.  T. 


Boundary  Questions 

I  have  a  next  door  neighbor  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  up  a  wire  fence  on  our 
boundary.  He  is  doing  it  entirely  on  his 
own,  as  we  have  no  interest  in  it.  He 
says  he  can  put  it  on  the  line.  Don’t 
we  own  half  the  line,  and  if  so  how  can 
he  dig  post  holes  on  it  without  our  con¬ 
sent?  I  contend  that  he  must  dig  the 
holes  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  as  we 
are  not  anxious  to  have  a  fence  there 
anyway.  This  is  no  barn  yard ;  an  oc¬ 
casional  cat  or  dog  goes  back  and  forth, 
that  is  all.  Will  you  decide  this  for  us? 
How  close  to  an  unfenced  boundary  can 
we  build  a  dwelling  house?  E.  w.  P. 

We  would  think  that  it  would  cost 
more  for  a  survey  to  determine  exactly 
where  the  line  was  than  a  few  post  holes 
would  be  worth,  and  that  if  you  attempt¬ 
ed  to  sto-i  your  neighbor  from  digging  on 
your  land  you  would  have  to  convince 
him  by  a  survey  that  you  knew  exactly 
where  the  line  was.  Why  quarrel  over 
such  a  trivial  matter  as  a  post-hole? 

I?  there  are  no  restrictions  other  than 
stated  by  you  a  dwelling  house  can  be 
built  as  near  to  the  line  as  possible  with¬ 
out  the  eaves  falling  on  the  adjoining 
land.  '  N.  T. 


Banker’s  Fee  for  Unpaid 
Check 

A  is  a  cattle  buyer  and  B  has  two 
cows  which  A  wishes  to  buy,  and  pays  B 
with  a  check  for  the  agreed  amount.  The 
following  day  A  comes  to  take  possession 
of  the  cows  and  finds  that  one  of  the 
cows  is  blind  in  one  eye,  and  therefore, 
refuses  to  take  the  cows.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  B  cashed  the  check  in  a  local  bank. 
A  stopped  payment  on  the  check  in  the 
bank  on*  which  the  check  was  drawn, 
and  now  the  local  bank  sent  to  B  a  bill 
of  $1.11  because  the  check  went  to  pro¬ 
test.  Is  the  person  who  draws  the  check, 
in  this  case  A,  or  the  payee  who  indorses 
the  check  when  he  gets  cash  on  it  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  the  protest  fee?  Can  B  be 
forced  to  pay  the  protest  fee?  J.  D. 

New  York. 

The  check  should  never  have  been  pro¬ 
tested.  The  bank  should  have  returned  it 
marked  “payment  stopped.”  Protesting 
the  check  had  no  legal  significance.  The 
bank  had  no  legal  right  to  protest  the 
check  and  cannot  collect  the  protest  fees. 

In  any  event  the  drawer  of  the  check 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  protest  fees,  if  he 
rightfully  stopped  payment.  That  depends 
on  whether  there  was  a  valid  sale  and 
whether  he  rightfully  refused  to  take  the 
cows.  That  is  a  question  of  fact  which 
depends  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.  C.  G.  E. 


Office  Holder’s  Residence 

Can  a  man  hold  office  on  town  com¬ 
mittee  after  lie  has  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  out  of  the  township?  He  moved 
out  of  the  township  last  Fall  and  he 
sold  his  farm  this  Spring.  He  is  living 
now  in  another  township.  He  still  holds 
office.  He  says  he  does  not  have  to 
resign  unless  he  wishes.  J.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

In  order  for  a  citizen  to  serve  on  a 
township  committee  he  must  be  a  legal 
voter  of  the  township  in  which  he  is 
elected.  In  order  to  be  a  legal  voter  the 
election  laws  provide  that  he  must  be 
a  resident  of  the  municipality  wherein  he 


desires  to  vote. 

A  residence  of  a  person  is  a  matter  of 
intention.  For  instance,  a  person  may 
own  a  home  in  Florida,  reside  there  ten 
months  out  of  the  year  and  still  maintain 
a  legal  residence  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  it  being  the  place  which  he  claims 
to  be  his  residence. 

If  you  could  prove  that  the  township 
committeeman  has  moved  away,  that  his 
intention  is  to  establish  a  new  l'esidence 
in  another  place  outside  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity  wherein  he  holds  the  office  of  town¬ 
ship  committeeman,  then  you  might  have 
him  ousted  from  the  office.  One  way 
which  you  could  prove  this  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  local  election  district  of  the 
place  where  he  has  established  his  new 
home  and  see  if  he  has  registered  and 
voted  in  that  district.  If  he  has  done  so 
he  had  then  acknowledged  that  his  new 
home  is  his  residence.  H.  R. 


Catching  “Night-Walkers” 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  about 
fish  worms,  and  thought  I  would  tell 
about  the  Kennebec  Co.,  Me.,  methods. 
In  this  part  of  the  county  they  are  known 
at  night-walkers.  People  do  not  dig  for 
them,  but  simply  jack  them  at  night 
with  a  flashlight  or  lantern.  After  a  lawn 
has  been  wet  either  by  a  rain  or  with  a 


hose  in  the  early  evening  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  boys  or  young  men  jack¬ 
ing  them  in  this  manner.  They  can  also 
be  jacked  around  the  different  vegetables 
in  the  garden.  After  a  person  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  jacking  them  it  is  nothing 
to  get  two  quarts  in  one  evening.  The 
trick  is  to  catch  them  as  soon  as  the 
light  strikes  them. 

They  can  be  kept  a  long  while  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  cool  place,  like  h  cellar, 
in  a  box  or  can  with  some  dirt  and  a 
turf  over  them.  All  roads  leading  to  our 
lakes  and  ponds  are  well  posted  with 
signs  reading  like  this,  “Night-walkers 
for  Sale.”  The  prices  run  from  25  to  50 
cents  a  quart.  It  is  almost  as  much  fun 
to  jack  worms  as  it  is  to  catch  fish. 

Maine.  a  constant  reader. 


Measuring  a  Geyser 

Will  you  tell  me  how  the  height  of  a 
geyser  is  measured?  D.  b. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

The  height  of  a  geyser  can  be  measured 
with  a  surveying  instrument.  A  line  is 
sighted  to  the  top  of  the  geyser  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  base  by  means  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  the  angle  read  between  them. 
When  this  angle  is  established  the  height 
can  be  computed  by  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  geyser  from  the  station  of 
the  instrument. 

A  rough  and  ready  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  an  object  is  to  set  up  a 
pole  of  known  height,  say  10  ft.  Measure 
the  shadow  cast  by  it  on  the  ground  and 
at  the  same  time  measure  the  length  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  object  whose 
height  is  to  be  determined.  The  height 
of  the  object  can  then  be  computed  by  a 
simple  proportion  :  The  height  of  the  pole 
is  to  the  height  of  the  object  as  the  length 
of  the  pole’s  shadow  is  to  the  length  of 
the  shadow  of  the  object.  R.  H.  s. 


Wormwood  Ointment 

A  few  months  ago  I  took  a  clipping 
giving  recipe  for  wormwood  ointment 
from  one  of  your  issues,  thinking  that  I 
might  have  occasion  to  use  it  at  some 
time.  I  recently  took  the  clipping  to  tAvo 
druggists  and  asked  them  to  prepare  this 
Avormwood  ointment  with  the  ingredients 
in  the  proportions  stated.  Each  of  them 
refused,  hoAvever,  saying  that  anything 
containing  laudanum  required  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription.  I  then  Avent  to  a 
physician  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  me  such  a  prescription.  Upon  look¬ 
ing  at  the  clipping  he  refused,  saying 
that  laudanum  is  nowadays,  used  in  A'ery, 
very  small  quantities,  whenever  used  at 
all,  further  that  anything  with  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  laudanum  in  it  Avould  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  kill  an  army.  As  an  ordinary 
layman  I  know  nothing  about  such  things, 
but  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to 
how  I  may  secure  some  of  this  ointment, 
in  case  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  your  medi¬ 
cal  adi'isers  as  efficient  as  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Ohio  seems  to  think  it  to  be. 

East  Williston,  N.  Y'.  0.  E.  K. 

The  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
AVormAvood  ointment  reminds  one  a  little 
of  the  testimonial  given  a  soap  manufac¬ 
turer  by  one  of  the  wandering  class  not 
commonly  credited  Avith  great  personal 
cleanliness.  His  testimonial  read,  “I 


used  a  cake  of  your  soap  in  1920  and 
have  used  none  since.”  Of  course  people 
get  better  after  using  liniments  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  faith  in  various  formulas 
will  probably  exist  as  long  as  man  does. 
The  fact  is,  hoAvever,  that  such  things 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  can  have  but  little 
effect  internally.  But  very  little  of  any 
medicament  will  be  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  that  covering  of  the  body  being  pur¬ 
posely  constructed  to  keep  things  out, 
and  fortunately  too,  but  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  they  induce  and  the  rubbing- 
are  likely  to  be  of  some  slight  benefit,  at 
least,  and  liniments  need  not  be  con¬ 
demned  because  they  cannot  accomplish 
all  that  is  usually  expected  of  them. 

The  druggist  cannot  fill  this  prescrip¬ 
tion,  unless  from  a  physician,  in  Ncav 
York  State,  and  a  physician  is  justified 
in  refusing  to  give  it  if  he  believes  it 
likely  to  be  dangerous  or  harmful.  It  is 
true  that  a  liquid  one-tliird  laudanum 
might  kill  an  army  if  drank  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  a  liniment  is  not  supposed 
to  be  used  internally  and,  as  the  formula 
of  this  particular  liniment  also  calls  for 
one-third  alcohol,  it  Avould  be  a  question 
whether  the  army  succumbing  to  copious 
draughts  of  it  could  die  of  opium  poison¬ 
ing  before  they  fell  victims  to  acute  al¬ 
coholism.  At  any  rate,  I  am  inclined  to 
commend  your  physician  Avho  refused  to 
give  the  prescription,  for  his  caution  in 
the  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not  lose  very  much  in  not  having  this  par¬ 
ticular  liniment  at  hand.  M.  B.  D. 


Hives  or  Urticaria 

If  you  have  any  theories  regarding 
hives,  their  cause  or  cure,  will  you  let 
them  find  a  place  in  The  R.  N.-Y.? 

New  York.  x.  a.  w. 

I  have  no  theories  of  my  own  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hives,  which  you  should  call 
urticaria,  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  one 


acquainted  Avith  scientific  medical  terms. 
The  fact  that  medical  authorities  appear 
to  have  little  else  than  theories  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  interesting  and,  to  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  absorbing  affection,  consoles  me  for 
my  lack  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  You  may  like  to  know,  however, 
that  hiAres  is  considered  to  be  a  vaso¬ 
motor  neurosis,  which;  being  interpreted, 
means  that  the  nerve  control  over  the 
blood  vessels  at  the  site  of  the  eruption 
becomes  interrupted  in  its  function  and 
permits  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessel  and 
an  outpouring  of  serum.  You  probably 
do  not  need  to.  be  told  that  this  outpour¬ 
ing  of  serum  is  usually  accompanied  by 
considerable  itching,  and  that  it  is  the 
latter  that  awakens  the  sufferer’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  vaso-motor  neurosis. 

Just  why  this  occurs  is  not  wholly 
clear.  Probably  there  are  more  or  less 
numerous  causes.  A  disposition  to 
“nervousness”  appears  to  be  one.  This 
may  be  called  a  neurotic  temperament, 
but  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
are  not  immune,  as  many  of  them  could 
tell  you  with  much  feeling.  Digestive 
disturbances,  called  “gastro-intestinal”  in 
medical  circles,  also  furnish  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  cases.  Again  the  eating  of 
some  particular  food  may  be  responsible, 
Some  people  liaA'e  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  certain  foods  which  makes  their  con¬ 
sumption  a  matter  of  regret.  StraAv- 
berries,  shellfish  and  buckAvheat  pancakes 
are  among  the  foods  often  found  guilty 
xxk,  this  respect,  but  any  food  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  particular  individual: 
Certain  drugs  may  act  in  the  same  Avay 
as  the  obnoxious  foods  do. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  Merely  re- 
moA’e  the  cause  and  the  hives  disappear. 
Most  fortunately,  most  cases  recover  with 
fair  promptness,  even  if  the  cause  is  not 
knowingly  removed.  If  one  does  not 
knoAV  the  cause  and  cannot  find  it,  the 
matter  assumes  complications  of  course. 
A  search  should  be  begun,  and  in  the 
search  a  capable  physician  may  be  able 
to  offer  help.  If  hiA*es  appear  after  eat¬ 
ing  certain  foods,  a  little  observation  of 
that  fact  may  detect  the  offending  sub¬ 
stance  or  substances.  If  the  attacks 
follow  emotional  disturbances,  emotional 
calm  should  be  maintained.  If  general 
digestive  disturbances  offer  a  possible  ex¬ 
planation,  they  should  be  corrected.  If 
no  distinct  cause  can  be  found,  then  we 
must  fall  back  upon  such  generalities  as 
adA-ice  to  build  up  the  general  health  by 
such  measures  as  are  recognized  to  be  of 
value  in  this  procedure,  good  hygiene  in 
all  that  that  term  implies,  both  as  to 
mental  and  physical  states.  As  a  little 
more  specific  suggestion,  regulate  the  diet 
carefully  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  sufferer ;  keep  the  bowels  open  Avith 
saline  cathartics  (Epsom  salts)  and  ask 
your  physician  if  he  does  not  think  that 
the  salicylates  or  the  antacids  may  not  be 
well  worth  trying.  Perhaps  he  has  al¬ 
ready  tried  them.  And  noAV,  don’t  every¬ 
body  rush  in  with  sure  cures.  Hives  in  a 
simple  form  come  and  go  like  the  frosts 
of  early  Spring.  Because  something  ap¬ 
parently  cured  you  is  no  evidence  what- 
eA'er  that  it  Avould  do  the  same  for  some¬ 
one  else.  You  might  have  got  well  with¬ 
out  it,  and  someone  else  might  be  Avorse 
if  he  used  it.  ”  m.  b.  d. 


Prolonged  Cold 

I  have  had  a  cold  from  last  September 
and  still  have  it.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
to  cure  it?  p.  b.  x. 

If  you  have  had  a  “cold”  since  last 
Fall,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do. 
Go  to  a  thoroughly  competent  physician 
and  have  an  examination  made  of  your 
lungs  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Colds 
Avliieh  hang  on  indefinitely  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  their  ex¬ 
act  nature  determined.  Sometimes  they 
are  but  the  beginning  of  more  serious 
troubles  Avliieh  need  to  be  taken  at  an 
early-  stage,  if  to  be  cured.  A  “cold” 
may  mean  different  things  to  different 
people,  but  I  assume  that,  by  that  term, 
you  mean  a  cough  that  started  with  a 
cold  and  has  not  cleai*ed  up.  m.  b.  d. 

Acidity  of  the  Stomach; 
Collecting  Note 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  permanent  cure 
for  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach?  I  use 
an  alkali  steadily,  but  it  is  only  tempor¬ 
ary  relief.  Do  you  think  that  electrical 
treatments  would  be  of  any  benefit? 

2.  In  Avliat  way  would  the  bank  collect 
from  the  tAA*o  endorsers  of  a  bank  note? 
Would  they  bring  an  action  against  the 
two  or  the  first,  then  second  ?  MRS.  F.  H.  P. 

1.  A  permanent  cure  of  over  acidity  of 
the  stomach  could  come  only  from  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause,  the  taking  of  alkalies 
can,  of  course,  only  afford  temporary  re¬ 
lief  and  may,  as  a  secondary  result,  in¬ 
crease  the  trouble.  The  adA'iee  of  a 
physician  should  be  sought  with  regard 
to  the  cause  behind  the  acidity. 

2.  My  bank  cashier  tells  me  that  a 
bank  may  sue  either  of  the  endorsers  of 
a  bank  note  or  both  jointly.  The  exact 
procedure  in  any  given  case  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the 
relative  financial  standing  of  the  en¬ 
dorsers,  their  place  of  residence,  etc. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Farmer  Visits  the  City  Man 


the  gentleman  standing  on  the  house  steps  has,  as  boy  and  man,  robbed  many  a 

farmer’s  field. 
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E  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  read  the  article 
on  the  first  page  this  week — and  others  to 
follow.  You  will  understand  that  the  statements  do 
not  refer  to  farmers  in  general,  but  to  certain 
classes  of  landowners  who  live  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope  or  near  the  large  cities.  In  such  locali¬ 
ties  the  causes  of  trouble  referred  to  are  apparent 
— real.  They  are  more  damaging  in  their  effects 
upon  local  farming  than  the  tariff  or  other  great 
national  questions.  As  the  country  develops  these 
troubles  will  spread  and  grow  larger.  Tbe  com¬ 
petition  from  people  who  run  a  farm  chiefly  for 
the  fun  of  it,  or  from  the  city  people  who  finance 
great  enterprises  in  the  South  and  West,  and  ship 
factory-grown  produce  into  our  crowded  markets, 
has  become  very  serious  to  the  farmers  of  limited 
capital  who  have  no  outside  income,  and  who  need 
a  fair  market  chance.  The  western  farmer  who 
lives  at  a  distance  from  large  towns  will  not  under¬ 
stand  from  experience  what  all  this  means.  No 
doubt  he  envies  the  eastern  man  the  wonderful  mar¬ 
kets  in  our  large  cities.  He  should  realize  that 
through  conditions  which  can  hardly  be  reached  by 
legislation,  they  are  not  always  as  wonderful  as  they 
seem.  The  conditions  enumerated,  and  many  others, 
are  all  here.  What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
Do  you  claim  that  they  can  be  remedied  by  the 
election  of  any  particular  man  as  President?  What, 
if  any,  laws  would  you  suggest  to  control  or  remedy 
these  conditions?  Would  a  removal  of  tbe  tariff 
or  the  principle  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  make 
them  any  less  harmful? 

* 

I  have  been  hoping  that  someone  more  capable  than 
I  am  would  write  in  regard  to  the  effect  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  and  short  hours  have  on  farmers  who  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  they  can  get  off  their  land  for  their 
income.  In  the  first  place,  daylight  saving  does  not 
save  ;  the  days  are  just  the  same  as  25  years  ago.  Why 
not*  begin  work  one  hour  earlier,  standard  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  changing  clocks  and  mixing  things  up?  In 
haying  and  harvest,  if  a  farmer  can  find  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  on  farm  at  all,  he  shows  up  at  8 
o’clock,  and  at  5  P.  M.  (4  P.  M.  standard  time)  drops 
.everything,  gets  into  his  auto  and  goes.  The  hay  or 
grain  cut  that  day  does  not  usually  get  cured  enough 
to  put  up  or  draw  in  until  2  or  3  P.  M.,  and  if  much 
is  cut  cannot  all  be  taken  care  of  before  he  goes.  The 
difficulty  is  met  with  all  crops,  although  it  is  more 
detrimental  at  harvest  time  than  others.  It  seems  too 
bad  to  see  so  many  good  farms  either  not  worked  at  all, 
or  onlv  about  one-lialf  worked.  1  do  not  know  where 
it  is  going  to  lead  to,  but  no  ordinary  farmer  who  is 
dependent  on  the  returns  from  his  farm  for  a  living 
can  employ  help  enough  to  work  farm  properly  at  pres¬ 
ent  wages  and  hours,  and  pay  the  bills.  J.  F.  P. 

OR  is  that  all.  We  have  made  a  canvass  of 
manufacturers  regarding  tbe  effect  of  daylight 
saving  upon  their  business.  The  majority  of  them 
agree  that  the  change  in  time  and  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  have  added  to  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  the  use  of 
new  and  expensive  machinery,  or  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  the  public.  The  system  has 
now  been  worked  out  for  several  seasons,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  the  figures  to  prove  their  claims. 
Thus  daylight  saving  not  only  upsets  farm  labor, 
but  already  adds  more  or  less  to  the  cost  of  goods. 
Does  anyone  get  anything  out  of  it  except  more 
playtime? 


HE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  poison  ivy.  Strange  that  with  all 
the  damage  done  by  this  hideous  plant  so  little  has 
been  said  about  it.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  pass 
laws  compelling  farmers  to  clean  this  pest  from 
their  fields.  Answer  to  that  demand  was  that  if 
auto  hogs  and  trespassers  "would  keep  off  property 
on  which  they  have  no  right,  they  will  not  suffer. 
It  seems  very  true  that  a  good  many  trespassers  who 
come  to  steal  go  home  to  heal  themselves  of  poison 
ivy 'attack.  This  bulletin  pictures  the  plant  clearly 


and  describes  it.  The  chief  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  plant  has  three  leaves.  It  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  woodbine  or  Virginia  creeper,  which  has 
five  leaves.  The  ivy  does  not  treat  all  humans  alike. 
Some  are  quite  immune  to  its  poison.  Others  ai’e 
poisoned  even  when  they  pass  near  it.  To  those 
who  do  not  know  the  plaixt  tmr  advice  is  to  let 
all  such  vines  alone.  For  those  who  are  poisoned 
thei'e  are  dozexxs  of  applications.  Probably  sugar 
of  lead  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  as  good  as  anything. 
Washing  with  warm  water  and  yellow  laundry  soap 
often  helps,  or  milk  of  magnesia  is  useful.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  iixdicates  that  some  people  respond  to  one 
treatment  and  some  to  axxother.  Better  see  a  doctor 
if  you  get  a  good  dose  of  this  poison. 

vl/ 

THE  Northern  Spy  potato.  We  have  grown  this 
variety  on  oxxr  own  farixx  for  six  years,  and 
have  watched  it  carefully.  Up  to  this  year  the  viixes 
went  through  to  frost  without  blighting — green  and 
strong.  That  behavior  seemed  to  justify  us  in  call¬ 
ing  the  variety  “blight-proof.”  This  year  we  have 
had  the  worst  season  ever  known  by  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant.  There  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
rains,  and  much  foggy  and  stagnant  weather.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  on  low  groixnd.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Northern  Spy  has  blighted.  The  vines 
held  up  better  than  jany  other  variety  on  the  farm, 
bixt  they  were  mostly  dead  by  September  1.  A  few 
are  still  left  alive.  We  must,  therefore,  modify  the 
statement  that  the  variety  is  blight-proof.  While 
it  held  out  better  than  the  others  it  finally  fell 
down  this  year.  We  make  this  statement  so  as  to 
be  absolutely  fair  to  our  readers.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  Northern  Spy  for  its  many  good  qual¬ 
ities,  but  when  we  say  “blight-proof”  hereafter  it 
must  be  with  reservations. 

* 

ON  page  1012  we  spoke  of  the  “rare”  or  raw  roast 
beet  served  in  most  of  the  city  restaurants.  It 
is  practically  uncooked.  Should  it  coixtain  germs  of 
tuberculosis  they  would  simply  be  warmed  up  into 
activity  by  the  browning  of  the  outside  of  the 
chunk.  Now  here  comes  another  case : 

I* *  saw  "a  man  eat  at  one  time  four  raw  hamburger 
steaks  in  a  lunch  wagon.  It  seemed  to  be  a  regular 
order  with  him,  judging  from  the  way  it  Avas  taken  by 
the  lunch  man.  Considering  the  quality  of  meats  made 
into  the  commercial  hamburger,  he  stood  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  tubercxilosis  germs  or  anything  else  that  avus 
going. 

As  everyone  knows  a  “hamburger  steak”  is  merely 
scraps  of  lean  beef,  often  of  doubtful  sources, 
chopped  fine.  Many  people  eat  these  “steaks”  raw ; 
others  simply  brown  the  meat  on  the  outside.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  meat  from  some  of  these  “mild  reactors”  is 
used  in  making  the  “hamburger”  and  served  raAV 
or  merely  warmed  up.  The  possible  danger  from 
contracting  tuberculosis  by  eating  such  meat  would, 
in  our  judgment,  be  far  gi*eater  than  from  drinking 
milk  from  these  same  “mild  reactors.” 

■L 

'U 

Triangle,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. — This  village  uoav  shelters 
the  coAV-calling  champion  of  Broome  County.  rlhe 
proAvess  of  M.  E.  Fox  in  summoning  bovines  at  a 
contest  arranged  by  the  Farm  Bureau  brought  the  title 
here.  For  the  sake  of  good  measure  A.  L.  Sherwood, 
also  of  Triangle,  took  second  place.  Assemblyman  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  J  ehks  Avas  the  chief  judge  at  the  tournament, 
Avhich  attracted  2,000  farmers  to  the  Whitney  Point 
fair  grounds. 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  calling  attention  to  the 
hog  calling  contests  in  the  Western  States. 
These  have  become  very  popular,  and  are  held  at 
most  outdoor  farm  meetings.  So  it  seems  the  East 
is  falling  in  line  AArith  a  test  of  cow  callers.  It 
seems  good  to  haA’e  a  prominent  Assemblyman  act 
as  judge.  Next  session  may  make  it  necessary  to 
call  the  friends  of  the  coavs  together,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  being  in  practice.  But  seriously,  all 
these  contests  in  hog  and  cattle  calling  or  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  are  good.  They  bring  back  the  feeling 
of  old  times,  and  revive  old  habits,  and  give  coun¬ 
try  people  sports  and  occupations  of  their  own.  We 
have  been  running  off  too  much  in  imitation  of 
city  habits.  Let’s  get  back  nearer  to  nature. 

* 

I  am  writing  you  for  information  about  insuring 
poultry  against  theft.  Several  poultrymen  about  here 
have  lost  from  100  to  better  than  350  Leghorn  pullets 
that  Avere  about  to  lay,  and  the  question  came  up,  Avliy 
not  have  a  flock  insured?  Could  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  in  that  line,  if  there  is  any  company  that 
Avill  insure,  or  if  there  is  any  way  for  protection  other 
than  wiring  or  watchman?  W.  N. 

New  York. 

EW  of  the  larger  insurance  companies  would 
write  a  policy  for  poultry.  The  risk  Avould  be 
too  great.  Stealing  poultry  is  too  easy,  and  there 
is  too  much  of  it.  Every  day  we  hear  of  cases  where 
entire  flocks  are  cleaned  out.  We  think  some  of  the 


smaller  co-operative  insurance  companies  will  do 
this,  but  it  means  a  heavy  risk.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  poultrymen  in  a  certain  locality 
have  combined  successfully  for  mutual  protection, 
and  some  system  of  this  sort  seems  the  best  solution. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  lioxises  are  fitted  Avith  alarm 
signals,  dogs  are  kept  in  the  yards,  and  in  cases 
AArhere  thei’e  are  many  hens,  members  take  turns  as 
watchmen,  moving  about  at  night  through  the  com¬ 
munity  and  watching  any  strange  characters  or  cars. 
Usually,  when  it  is  knoxvn  that  these  precautions  are 
being  taken  the  thieves  are  very  careful  and  fight 
shy  of  such  places.  They  knoxv  they  will  get  scant 
mercy  and  short  shrift  if  they  are  caught.  There 
may  be  l’eliable  insurance  companies  that  will  in- 
sure  a  flock  of  chickens  in  some  country  place — but 
Ave  doubt  it.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  chick¬ 
ens  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

The  story  is  told  of  some  fat  barrows  that  Avere  in¬ 
tended  to  be  shown  at  the  fair,  but  had  ceased  to  eat 
AA-ell  and  consequently  failed  to  gain  in  AA’eigbt  as  de- 
sii-ed.  Their  appetites  are  said  to  have  improved  re- 
markably  Avhen  several  hungry  “squealei-s”  were  placed 
in  an  adjoining  pen.  The  sight  and  sound  of  slopping 
tbe  fat  barrows  Avas  most  tantalizing  to  these  thin 
pigs,  Avhose  squealing  put  the  already  prosperous  pigs  in 
a  rnoi’e  appreciative  mood. 

R.  G.  BOHSTEDT,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  tells  that  to  illustrate  what  he  calls 
calf  psychology.  He  tried  an  experiment  in  feeding 
20  calves.  Ten  of  them  Avere  fed  individually  in 
stanchions,  while  10  more  Avex-e  “fed  as  a  group” 
around  a  common  feeding  trough.  They  all  had  the 
same  ration — a  mixture  of  ground  corn  with  linseed 
meal,  Alfalfa  and  silage.  Briefly  stated,  the  result 
Avas  that  the  calves  loose,  around  the  common 
trough,  consumed  more  feed  and  made  greater  gains 
than  their  comrades  which  AA’ere  tied  by  the  head. 
That  is,  the  calves  left  free  nxade  gi-eater  and 
cheaper  gains.  Yoix  might  reasonably  expect  that. 
If  you  tried  it  with  20  boys  the  contrast  in  “gain” 
and  contentment  would  be  even  greater.  We  knew 
a  farmer  who  tried  such  a  psychological  experiment 
on  his  boys  by  inviting  to  his  farm  several  young 
felloAvs  who  had  been  just  about  sqixeezed  out  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  city.  The  farmer 
reasoned  that  these  young  men,  half  starved  and 
well  bruised  in  spirit  by  hard  city  conditions,  would 
make  his  boys  well  contented  with  life.  He  forgot, 
though,  how-  the  game  of  city  life  leads  a  young 
fellow  to  lie  and  bluff  rather  than  admit  his  failure. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  the  city  papers  printed  a  startling 
item  to  the  effect  that  two  boys  in  NeAv  Jer¬ 
sey  Avere  killed  by  eating  fruit  that  had  been 
sprayed.  The  infei’ence  was  that  in  Nexv  Jersey 
fruit  groAvers  ax-e  killing  boys  rather  than  insects, 
and  that  Jersey  fruit  should  not  be  eaten.  Prompt 
investigation  AA-as  made  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  other  officials — for  such  stories  should  neA’er  be 
ignored.  It  seems  that  the  children  were  killed  by 
eating  unripe  fruit.  The  question  of  spraying  did 
not  enter  into  the  case.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
case  of  colic  carried  through  to  the  end.  The  truth 
may  not  be  able  to  overtake  the  lie  in  this  case, 
aixd  the  reputation  of  Jersey  fruit  may  suffer,  blit 
these  deaths  Avere  not  the  result  of  spraying. 


Brevities 

It  is.  said  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin 
corn  crop  goes  into  the  silo. 

Noav  Ave  are  told  that  celery  plants  ax-e  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  planted  by  machinery. 

When  a  nest  of  eggs  found  under  the  sti-aAv  stack 
is  sent  to  market  as  fresh  it  hatches  trouble  for  every 
egg  that  shipper  sends. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  laundryman  who  found  $1,000 
in  a  shirt  sent  him  for  washing.  One  thing  is  sure — 
that  customer  Avas  not  a  farmer ! 

Seeds  of  poison  ivy  are  often  scattered  by  birds. 
Some  kinds  of  bii’ds  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  these 
seeds,  and  never  sIioav  any  disastrous  effects  from  eat¬ 
ing  tliem. 

Will  some  European  native  or  traveler  tell  us  if 
dishorning,  as  Ave  have  it  in  America,  is  practiced  in 
Holland  or  other  parts  of  Europe?  Is  this  pui-ely  an 
Amei’ican  idea? 

Do  you  knoAV  of  any  cases  Avhere  SAveet  clover  has 
tainted  milk?  There  is  a  peculiar  smell  about  it,  and 
it  seems  to  be  strong  enougli  to  show  in  the  flour  when 
Sweet  clover  seeds  in  wheat. 

We  look  for  considerable  competition  in  gi’ape  grow¬ 
ing  from  Florida.  The  grapes  coming  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  Avill  be  earlier  than  our  common  varieties,  but 
there  will  be  loads  of  them. 

We  hear  several  reports  from  farmers  avIio  say  they 
have  cleaned  out  a  thick  mat  of  quack  grass  in  one 
season’s  use  of  a  neAv  tool !  We  need  to  see  the  field 
next  year  before  being  convinced ! 

The  Early  McIntosh  apple  began  ripening  fruit  in 
Western  New  York  late  in  August.  This  Early  is  about 
the  size  of  the  regular  McIntosh  and  quite  its  equal  in 
flavoi’.  Apparently  one  of  the  best  early  apples — but 
who  can  sell  early  apples  to  advantage  Avhen  yellow 
peaches  are  in  market? 
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Some  Items  in  the  Milk  Record 

LAST  May  Dr.  Harris  asked  milk  dealers  to  as- 
sui’e  farmers  within  a  month  of  an  increased 
price  to  be  paid  to  increase  production  for  the  short 
period.  All  present  agreed.  Later  Borden's  refused. 

June  27  an  Advisory  Board  was  created  at  Utica 
largely  by  League  patrons.  The  purpose  was  for 
the  three  producers’  associations  to  increase  the 
price  of  milk  and  avoid  the  need  of  foreign  milk. 
League  officials  alone  have  refused  to  act  in  it. 

In  June  the  Unity  Association  suggested  S3  per 
hundred  for  all  3  per  cent  milk  for  six  months,  and 
farmers  reported  that  if  this  price  was  announced 
early  they  would  produce  all  the  milk  wanted. 

During  July  League  officials  accused  John  J. 
Dillon  of  urging  the  Advisory  Board  to  meet  soon 
and  agree  on  an  increased^  price  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months.  They  said  it  would  be  illegal  and 
harmful  to  dairymen. 

On  August  1  there  was  no  raise,  farmers  stopped 
feeding  and  production  fell  off  from  a  third  to  a 
half. 

On  August  5  the  Unity  Board  directed  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  invite  the  other  two  associations 
and  dealers  to  a  conference  to  announce  a  raise  in 
the  price  of  milk  from  August  15  on,  for  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months,  and  advised  $3  a  hundred,  for 
the  latter  period  for  all  3  per  cent  milk. 

On  August  11  the  League  raised  the  price  on  Class 
1  42c  from  August  15,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a 
raise  of  about  20  cents  on  all  3  per  cent  milk. 

On  August  11  the  Unity  committee  was  invited 
to  explain  its  plan  to  the  Conference  Board.  It 
was  not  invited  to  discuss  August  prices,  and  did 
not  do  so.  They  did  not  confer  in  any  way  with 
the  Sheffield  Company. 

On  August  17  the  League  accused  Sheffield's  of 
neglecting  to  approve  the  42-cent  raise,  and  post¬ 
poned  its  own  raise  because  Borden's  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  more  than  their  chief  competitor. 
They  also  claimed  on  “it  is  reported-’  information 
that  the  Unity  committee  encouraged  Sheffield's  to 
block  their  raise.  They  could  have  received  correct 
information  from  the  president  or  secretary  of  the 
board  by  phone. 

On  August  11,  the  same  day  the  League  recalled 
its  raise,  Sheffield  Producers  met  with  the  Sheffield 
Company  and  raised  their  Class  I  price  42  cents 
from  August  22. 

On  August  22  the  League  renewed  its  raise,  and 
both  Borden's  and  Sheffield’s  raised  the  city  price 
one  cent  a  quart,  or  47  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Sheffield’s  and  other  buyers  have  paid  an  aver- 
_  age  of  about  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  the 
League  for  six  years.  For  July  the  League  net 
cash  was  $1.94,  compared  with  $2.30  hy  Sheffield’s 
and  others.  If  Sheffield’s  and  Unity  buyers  had 
continued  their  old  price,  they  would  still  pay  more 
than  the  League. 

At  one  time  the  League  management  urged  Shef¬ 
field's  to  pay  same  price  as  the  pool  and  keep  the 
difference.  It  cut  prices  a  cent  a  quart  in  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Buffalo,  and  two  cents  a 
quart  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  refused  the  appeal  of 
local  farmers  to  restore  them. 

In  counties  where  the  pool  and  Borden  plants  pre¬ 
dominate  the  government  reports  show  a  loss  in  milk 
production.  In  counties  where  other  dealers  pre¬ 
dominate  production  shows  a  gain. 

We  are  not  forming  opinions  for  farmers.  This 
is  the  record.  It  cannot  be  disputed.  Form  your 
own  opinions,  but  consider  these  questions : 

1.  Is  it  helpful  and  legal  for  the  League  and  Bor¬ 
den’s  and  Sheffield’s  to  agree  on  a  price  of  milk, 
but  harmful  and  illegal  for  the  League,  Sheffield 
Producers  and  the  Unity  association  to  do  so? 

2.  Will  the  League’s  appeal  for  more  milk  at  un¬ 
known  prices  increase  the  Winter  supply  more  than 
the  Unity’s  $3  price  for  all  3  per  cent  milk  known 
in  advance? 

3.  Is  it  honest  and  ethical  to  publish  slander  and 
falsehood  on  “it  is  reported”  excuses,  when  correct 
information  is  available? 

Have  Obeyed  Their  Master 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  has  finally  refused  to 
join  the  Advisory  Board  recommended  by  the 
Ten  Eyck  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  League 
delegates  to  the  June  27  meeting  at  Utica.  Every 
one  of  the  reasons  alleged  is  groundless  from  the 
fact  that  they  assume  the  Advisory  Board  is  bound 
by  mere  suggestions  and  rumors,  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  the  board  is  expected  to  organize 
itself  and  provide  its  own  constitution  and  by-laws. 
In  doing  this  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
League  management  to  protect  itself  from  each  and 
every  danger  alleged  for  staying  out.  The  one 


dominating  reason  was  not  cited.  We  venture  to 
supply  it — Borden’s ! 

While  the  League  refused  to  join  the  board,  Hon. 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Unified  Organization,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  groups  for  September  12  at  9  :30  stan¬ 
dard  time  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  is  to  organize  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board. 

The  formula  of  the  Advisory  Board  may  be  brief, 
and  simple  and  yet  sufficient.  It  might  read  thus : 

Article  I 

Section  1.  Its  duties  are  to  estimate  a  fair  and 
equitable  price  for  milk,  and  to  negotiate  that  price 
with  buyers. 

Section  2.  The  price  for  September  shall  be  $2.75 
net  to  the  farmer  for  all  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200- 
mile  zone,  with  fat  and  freight  differentials ;  and  the 
price  for  six  months  from  October  1  to  March  31,  in¬ 
clusive,  shall  be  $3  for  all  milk  with  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  for  September. 

More  Units  for  the  Unity 

ON  August  22  a  Unit  of  the  Unity  Dairymen’s 
Association  was  organized  by  President  Cole 
at  the  Queensborough  Dairy  Company  plant  at 
Bartlett,  N.  Y.  Because  of  the  absence  of  some 
producers  the  election  of  officers  wa^  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  next  meeting.  The  prospect  is  good  here  for 
a  100  per  cent  membership. 

On  August  26  a  Unit  was  organized  at  Webster’s 
Crossing,  Livingston  County.  This  is  a  Grandview 
Dairy  Company  plant,  Mr.  Kossecopple,  president. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  H.  W.  Hum¬ 
phry,  president ;  Bruce  Irwin,  secretary ;  Eugene 
Artlip,  treasurer.  The  milk  goes  to  New  York. 
President  Cole  was  the  organizer. 

On  August  30  a  Unit  was  organized  at  Camden, 
N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Grange  Hall.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  Cole  was  invited  to  explain  the  Unity 
Association.  On  account  of  a  heavy  rainstorm  the 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  expected,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  dairymen  present  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  numbers.  Officers  elected  were :  Clarence 
Brown,  president :  Mrs.  Olin  Wells,  secretary ; 
Joseph  McFern,  treasurer.  The  assurances  are  that 
this  also  will  be  a  100  per  cent  organization. 

July  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  the  month  of 
July  for  3  per  cent  milk  were  as  follows:  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Producers’  Association.  $2,305;  Model 
Dairy  Company,  $2.30 ;  Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.31 ; 
Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$1.94.  The  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses,  and  10c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.10. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,200.939.91  X$2.75  =  $3.302.5S4.75 

Class  2A  .  339,673.59  X  2.01  =  6S2.743.91 

Class  2B  .  124.420.32  X  2.26  =  2S1.1S9.92 

Class  3  .  570.455.41  X  1.95  =  1.112.388.04 

Class  4A  .  81,931.35  X  1.43  =  117.161.S3 

Class  4B  .  24,311.34  X  1.625=  39,505.92 


2,341,731.92  $5,535,574.37 

Gross  . 2,341,731.92  x$2.10  =  4.917,637.03 


Unaccounted  for  . $  617,937.34 


The  unaccounted-for  item  amounts  to  26.3c  per  100 
lbs.,  and  adding  this  to  the  expense  of  6c,  and  the 
item  for  certificates  of  10c,  makes  a  total  of  42.3c 
per  100  lbs. 

New  Milk  Code 

ACCORDING  to  State  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Paul  B.  Brooks,  the  new  milk  regulations  to 
go  into  effect  July  1,  1928,  differ  from  the  old  code 
in  the  following  respects : 

1.  The  numerical  dairy  score  card  will  no  longer 
be  used.  There  will  be  a  “yes  and  no”  report.  “Yes” 
means  that  the  particular  regulation  has  been  com¬ 
plied  with ;  “no”  means  a  violation. 

2.  Bacterial  counts  are  required  regularly  in  all 
cases  both  fofi  grading  and  control. 

3.  Grades  are  changed  to  the  following  designa¬ 
tions  : 

I.  Pasteurized  Grade  A. 

II.  Certified. 

III.  Pasteurized  Grade  B. 

IV.  Unpasteurized  tuberculin-tested. 

V.  Unpasteurized  not  tuberculin-tested. 

Grades  A  and  B  are  the  same  as  in  the  old  code, 
except  that  the  bacterial  count  must  be  taken  regu¬ 
larly,  and  must  be  less  than  heretofore,  and  other 
hygienic  regulations  are  stricter.  Formerly  pasteur¬ 
ization  was  not  required  where  local  regulations 
did  not  require  it ;  now  it  is  compulsory,  except  in 
the  case  of  tested  cows. 

4.  Health  officers  are  required  to  take  samples,  to 


make  bacteriological  examination  regularly,  and  to 
cause  physical  examination  of  the  cows  to  be  made. 

5.  Grocers  can  no  longer  dip  milk  from  cans  in 
stores  and  sell  it  to  consumers  who  carry  it  home. 

6.  Raw  milk  from  cows  not  tuberculin  tested  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  the  State  unless  formal  application 
has  been  made  for  a  test. 

7.  Pasteurized  Grade  A  milk  must  be  pasteurized 
in  apparatus  inspected  and  approved  by  the  State 
Health  Commission,  and  separate  apparatus  must 
be  used  for  Grade  A  and  Grade  B. 

8.  Persons  handling  Grade  A  and  unpasteurized 
grades  are  required  to  submit  bodily  discharges  for 
examination. 

The  code  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  State  outside 
of  New  York  City.  When  the  State  code  was 
adopted  it  was  understood  that  the  city  code  would 
be  revised  to  make  it  identical  in  all  essential 
features. 

The  new  code  will  certainly  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  and  distributing  milk.  Eliminating  all 
dipped  milk  sales  is  stores  will  increase  the  price  to 
poor  and  frugal  families.  Farmers  selling  direct 
to  consumers  in  small  villages  and  hamlets  and 
Summer  hotels  and  boarding-houses  where  pasteur¬ 
ization  is  not  practical  will  be  forced  to  submit  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  This,  too,  will  increase  the 
cost  of  production,  and  from  the  present  temper  of 
milk  producers^ the  consumer  will  pay  the  cost  or 
go  without  milk. 


Buffalo  Milk  Prices 

THE  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  prints  the  following  item  in  its 
August  number : 

Examination  of  a  schedule  of  base  prices  paid  to 
farmers  in  the  Buffalo  area  for  3  per  cent  raw  milk  re¬ 
veals  a  marked  difference  in  the  price  actually  received 
by  dairy  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  and  those  affiliated  with  the  Unity  Co-operative 
Dairymen’s  Association,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter.  For 
example,  the  Dairymen's  League  price  for  July  (1927) 
milk  was  $2.10  per  100  lbs.,  but  after  deducting  the 
League’s  operating  expenses  and  other  items,  the 
amount  of  net  cash  actually  received  by  its  Western 
New  York  members  was  reduced  to  about  $1.84,  or  a 
fraction  less  than  4  cents  a  quart.  Against  these 
figures  is  a  price  of  $2.37  set  by  independent  farmers, 
less  one  cent  for  operating  expenses  paid  to  the  Unity 
Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association,  thus  giving  the 
independent  farmer  a  net  price  of  $2.36  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk,  or  a  fraction  more  than  five  cents  a  quart. 
For  each  one-tenth  butterfat  over  3  per  cent,  the 
farmer  is  paid  four  cents  per  100  lbs.  These  prices 
vary  slightly  at  different  periods  dating  back  to  April 
1,  1922. 


Co-operative  Marketing  in  Virginia 

HERE  have  been  many  reports  about  a  success¬ 
ful  marketing  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia  this  year.  Readers  have  called 
for  the  particulars.  The  following  statement  has 
been  made  regarding  the  business  which  seems  to 
have  been  successful  this  year.  The  “Eastern  Shore” 
comprises  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North¬ 
umberland. 

With  the  largest  Irish  potato  crop  in  the  history  of 
this  most  prolific  trucking  section,  and  with  competing 
Irish  potato  growing  areas  undercutting  them  in  all 
markets,  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers’  Association  has 
marketed  20,000  carloads  of  prime  Cobblers  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  per  barrel  which  will  return  fair  profits  to 
the  growers.  This  was  brought  about  by  necessity. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  12,000  acres  was  the  area  planted 
to  Irish  potatoes ;  this  year  65,000  acres.  For  the  past 
six  or  seven  years  all  shipping  agencies  and  individual 
shippers,  during  periods  of  excessive  production,  were 
engaged  in  a  price-cutting  conflict.  Of  course  the 
farmer  bore  the  brunt  of  the  loss. 

Early  in  1926  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Farm¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
worked  to  co-ordinate  the  competing  agencies  and  se¬ 
cured  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  to 
the  following  program  : 

1.  All  farmers  who  wished  to  ship  through  a  central 
agency  signed  a  contract  to  abide  by  quotations  issued 
daily  by  a  Quotations  Committee. 

2.  A  board  of  governors  appointed  by  the  farmers  to 
pass  upon  the  conduct  of  shipping  agencies  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  movement  of  Irish  potatoes. 

3.  A  quotations  committe  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  markets  and  stabilize  the  price  for  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia  farmers. 

These  plans  were  all  consummated  and  the  majority 
set  in  motion,  before  nature  took  a  hand  and  produced 
a  bumper  crop  where  only  one-tliird  of  a  crop  was 
anticipated.  One  or  two  “independents”  refused  to 
join  this  co-operative  movement,  and  reaped  a  harvest 
in  money,  but  at  the  expense  of  considerable  loss  of 
prestige  among  their  neighbors. 

The  quotations  committee  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  placing  embargoes  upon  the  loading  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  for  many  of  the  farmers  when  the  crop  was 
ready  to  dig  followed  their  usual  custom  and  jammed 
the  railroad  sidings.  But  in  spite  of  unforeseen  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  project  was  supported  faithfully  in  the 
main,  and  possibilities  of  its  improvement  have  appealed 
to  so  many  of  the  growers  that  its  continued  opera¬ 
tions  is  assured. 

Its  scope  does  not  include  gouging  of  the  consumer, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  other  Irish  potato  produc¬ 
ing  sections  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  throw  in 
their  load  before  long,  and  establish  a  normal  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  system  for  several  thousand  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  this  effort,  which 
bears  no  radical  tendencies,  was  exerted  in  behalf  of 
a  section  which  produces  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  early 
Irish  potato  crop,  and  starts  digging  it  potatoes  on  a 
falling  market. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep ; 

Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 

For  thou,  O  Lord !  hast  power  to  save.  . 
I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my.  call, 

For  Thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I  lie 
And  gaze  upon  the  trackless  sky, 

The  star-bespangled  heavenly  scroll, 

The  boundless  waters  as  they  roll, 

I  feel  Thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  perils  of  the  stormy  wave ; 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

I  calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o’er  the 
brine, 

Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and 
death. 

In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality  ! 

And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

— Emma  Hart  Willard. 

A  reader  who  fails  to  give  her  name 
asks  how  to  put  up  Lima  beans.  She 
says  :  “I  don’t  care  to  prepare  cold  pack¬ 
ing"  but  the  cold  pack  is  the  only  method 
we  can  advise  for  Lima  beans.  The 
method  is  simple,  but  long  processing  is 
required,  or  the  beans  will  not  keep. 
Shell  the  beans ;  do  not  blanch  or  plunge. 
Pack  lightly  in  jars  to  within  one  inch 
of  top.  Do  not  press  down.  Add  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  jar,  and 
fill  up  with  hot  water.  Adjust  rubber, 
cover,  and  seal  lightly.  Process  for  three 
hours,  then  tighten  lid  without  opening, 
cool,  then  wrap  in  paper  before  storage 
so  that  light  will  not  affect  the  color. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  the  recipe  for 
minestrone,  that  savory  vegetable  soup 
that  is  so  popular  at  Italian  restaurants. 
We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  a  meat  stock,  and  what  season¬ 
ing  is  used.  Perhaps  some  Italian  house¬ 
keeper  will  supply  the  recipe. 

Several  recent  hold-ups  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  show  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  act  as  a  good  Samaritan  when 
driving  on  lonely  roads  late  at  night.  In 
one  typical  case,  a  man  driving  alone  late 
at  night  was  stopped  by  two  men  waving 
a  red  lantern,  who  told  him  someone  had 
been  badly  hurt  in  an  automobile  col¬ 
lision,  and  asked  him  to  drive  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  hospital.  When  the  man  stepped 
out  of  his  car,  he  was  knocked  senseless 
by  the  thugs,  robbed,  and  stripped  of  his 
clothes.  The  robbers  then  drove  away 
in  his  car,  a  policeman  finding  him  four 
hours  later.  While  ruffians  of  this  class 
are  most  likely  to  be  near  large  cities, 
it  is  wise  for  country  dwellers  to  re¬ 
member  such  cases,  and  to  be  wary  of  re¬ 
quests  for  help  from  strangers  when 
alone.  Farm  women  are  often  obliged  to 
drive  alone  over  lonely  roads,  and  they 
should  be  cautioned  against  allowing  sym¬ 
pathy  to  outweigh  caution.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  risk,  too,  in  giving  a  ride  to  a 
stranger.  '  It  seems  hard  to  feel  obliged 
to  substitute  suspicion  for  the  old-time 
courtesies  of  the  road,  but  modern  condi¬ 
tions  compel  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  many 
changes  forced  upon  us  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile. 


Cereals — And  Cereals 

“Do  I  have  to  eat  my  cereal?”  asked 
he  first  little  bear. 

“I’m  sick  of  breakfast-food!  com- 
fiained  the  second  little  bear. 

“I  hate  porridge !”  shouted  the  third 
ittle  bear. 

“Tomorrow  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see !”  cried  mother. 

While  getting  dinner,  she  cooked  some 
nacaroni,  and  after  draining  it,  put  it  in 
:he  double-boiler  to  absorb  all  the  milk 
t  would.  In  the  morning  this  was  nicely 
seasoned  and  heated  up  with  a  little  but- 
er  and  with  it  there  was  a  baked  apple 
lpiec-e,  a  whole,  plateful  of  crisp  cinna- 
iion  toast,  made  with  brown  sugar,  and 
varm  cocoa  to  drink. 

The  next  day  the  bears  breakfast  con¬ 
sisted  of — would  you  believe  it? — a  pud- 
ling  !  To  be  sure,  it  wasn’t  a  sweet  pud- 
lino- — just  stale  bread  crumbs,  plenty  of 
nilk,  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  whole  cup  ot 
seedless  raisins.  It  had  been  made  the 
night  before,  all  but  the  baking,  and  the 
top  was  buttered  and  deliciously  crusty, 


and  tlid  pudding  deliciously  creamy.  To 
finish  off  with  oatmeal  crackers  and  honey 
with  milk  postum. 

The  next  day?  Well,  after  the  oranges 
came  what  mother  called  “spoon  bread, 
but  that,  too,  came  out  of  a  pudding  dish. 
Here  is  the  recipe :  %  cup  corumeal,  two 
cups  boiling  water,  one  teaspoon  salt ; 
cook  15  minutes,  then  add  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  and  bake  20  minutes  in  a  buttered 
dish.  The  spoon'  bread  was  eaten  with 
molasses — bears  do  like  sweets  !_ 

The  next  morning  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  any  breakfast — just  a  few  figs  and  a 
pitcher  of  milk  on  the  table.  But  soon 
somebody  discovered  the  corn  popper,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


4S8.  —  Delightfully 
Feminine.  Pattern 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3ts  yds.  of 
40-iu.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


S16. — -Made  in  a  Jif¬ 
fy.  Pattern  in  sizes 
16,  IS  and  20  years, 
36.  38.  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  y2  yd.  of 
40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


817. — For  Stout  Fig¬ 
ures.  Pattern  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion 


526.  —  Grown  Up 
Style.  Pattern  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10  or  12 " 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  32 
or  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents 


the  first  little  bear  popped  the  corn;  the 
second  little  bear  sorted  the  corn ;  the 
third  little  bear  put  the  corn  through  the 
food  chopper.  It  was  wonderful ;  yes, 
and  with  it  went  these  famous  health 
cookies. 

Health  Cookies.  —  One-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  y2  cup  brown  sugar,  warmed  to¬ 
gether  without  boiling ;  when  cold,  add 
one  egg  beaten,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  mixed  spice,  V2  teaspoon  salt, 
y2  cup  bran  and  flour  for  a  soft  dough, 
about  two  cups.  Roll  thick,  cut  out,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

“Oh,  mother,”  cried  the  first  little  bear, 
“How  nice  it  is  not  to  have  cereal !” 

Mother's  eyes  twinkled.  But  all  she 
said  was : 

“A  rose  by  some  other  name  smells 
sweeter.”  K-  D- 


Chocolate  Cookies 

Chocolate,  one  square  dissolved  in  lit¬ 
tle  hot  water,  two  eggs,  x/2  cup  sour 
cream!  %  cup  shortening.  1%  cups  sugar, 
y2  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda  (dis¬ 
solved  in  sour  cream),  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  flour  to  roll  fairly  thin.  Bake  in 
quick  oven,  but  not  too  hot.  J.  B.  s. 


THATCHER 

BOI LERS  -FURNACES  -RAN  GES 


The  Thatcher  Round  Boiler  Brings  Cheer  and 
Comfort  in  the  Winter  Months 


BRIGHTEN  the  long  winter 
days  ahead!  Add  comfort, 
coziness  and  contentment  to  your 
home  this  winter  by  installing  the 
new  Thatcher  Round  Boiler  be¬ 
fore  the  next  frost. 

No  other  boiler  for  the  same 
rated  capacity  is  as  powerful. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the 
‘‘staggered”  fire  travel  which 
utilizes  all  the  hot  gases  and 
smoke.  The  sensitive  and  auto- 
Literature  describing  the  nenv 
other  Thatcher  products  will 


matic  control  of  the  dampers, 
checks  and  drafts,  together  with 
the  large  feed  door  and  the  large 
coal  carrying  capacity  of  the  fire- 
pot  make  the  Thatcher  easy  to 
operate  and  minimize  the  care 
and  attention. 

There’s  a  correct  size  to  meet 
every  requirement,  and  your 
dealer  will  gladly  tell  you  the  size 
you  need. 

Thatcher  Round  Boiler  and 
be  mailed  free  on  request. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
21  West  44th  Street 


Since  1850 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
39-41  St.  Francis  Street 


CHICAGO 
341  N.  Clark  Street 


COFFEE  —that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it!  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Agents  Wanted 


Trimette 


Safely  Hair  Cutter 

TRIM  your  own  hair  likea  professional  barber. 

As  easy  as  Combing  your  hair.  Fits  any 
Gillette  Razor;  on  and  off  in  10  seconds.  Cuts 
evenly  without  clogging  or  pulling.  Trims 
back  of  neck,  sides  and  the  front.  Perfect  for 
men,  women’s  bob  and  children's  hair.  Eco¬ 
nomical,  sanitary.  Sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Post  Paid.  Money  refunded  if  returned  in  10 
days  in  good  condition. 

Trimette  Co.,  1560  Broadway.  Dept.  9-R,  N.  Y.  C. 

Check  X  here  if  interested  in  agency  Q 


Water  Pumps  Water 

|  Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  ot  three 
l  gallons  a  minute  aud  three  feet  fail 
or  more  ?  If  so,  you  cau  raise  water 
75  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife  Ram. 
It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
I  system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  Free 
-CS--—S  Catalog 
1  RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

90-0  West  St..  New  York  City 


Fr JOHNSONS  ^ 
FOOT  SOAP' 


K  ON 

Ijsv 


ACTS  L!KE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED, TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
25  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


INC,  Jk 

A 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free,  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmoay,  Me. 
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A  Batch  of  Pickles 

Mixed  Pickles. — Parboil  each  of  the 
following  separately  in  slightly  salted 
water  till  partly  tender :  Five  cups  cab¬ 
bage  cut  in  inch  pieces,  three  cups  small 
carrots  sliced  thin,  three  cups  small 
onions  left  whole  or  cut  in  halves  cross- 
ways,  four  cups  small  green  tomatoes, 
that  were  salted  and  left  to  drain  a  few 
minutes  first,  two  cups  string  beans  left 
whole  or  cut  in  pices.  Put  above  in 
large  enameled  preserving  pan  and  add 
three  cups  sweet  corn  cut  from  cob,  but 
not  scraped,  IV2  cups  red  and  green 
sweet  peppers  cut  in  strips,  IY2  cups  cu¬ 
cumbers.  These  can  be  tiny  ones  or 
table  size,  which  should  first  be  cut  in 
chunks,  salted  a  couple  of  hours,  rinsed, 
then  added ;  %  cup  salt,  three  cups  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  eight  cups  vinegar,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  whole  mixed  spices,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  cassia  buds.  Cook  until  tender, 
can  while  hot.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
mixture.  A  coffee  cup  was  used  in 
measuring.  Cauliflower  is  nice  added, 
too. 

Turmeric  Pickles. — Two  quarts  sliced 
cucumbers ;  stand  in  salt  and  water  three 
hours,  then  drain ;  six  medium-sized 
onions  sliced;  one  teaspoon  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  cup  sugar,  vinegar  to  cover, 
one  teaspoon  turmeric.  Heat  but  do  not 
boil ;  seal  hot. 

Pepper  Relish.  —  Remove  seeds  and 
chop  fine  12  green  peppers  and  six  large 
onions.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  stand 
five  ipinutes,  then  drain.  Bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  four  cups  vinegar,  two  cups 
brown  sugar,  three  tablespoons  salt  and 
the  chopped  peppers  and  onions,  and  boil 
five  minutes. 

Uncooked  Sour  Pickles. —  (Fine).  One 
peck  green  tomatoes,  two  quarts  onions, 
five  red  or  green  peppers,  one  large  head 
cabbage,  two-thirds  cup  salt,  %  cup 
mustard  seed,  three  teaspoons  black  pep¬ 
per,  two  generous  cups  sugar,  some  celery 
seed,  two  quarts  vinegar.  First  grind  to¬ 
matoes  and  drain.  Mix  all  together  and 
put  in  jars. 

Spiced  Pickles. — Clean  100  2-in.  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  soak  24  hours  in  _  strong 
brine,  then  pour  off  brine  and  rinse  in 
cold  water ;  three  quarts  vinegar,  one 
cu'"'  sugar,  one  ounce  whole  cloves,  one 
ounce  of  stick  cinnamon,  one  ounce  small 
black  peppercorns,  a  little  sliced  horse¬ 
radish,  a  few  small  red  peppers.  Scald 
the  cucumbers  and  as  soon  as  vinegar  is 
scalding  hot  dip  them  out.  Place  in 
cans  and  pour  vinegar  on  till  full.  This 
makes  four  quarts  and  they  are  very 
nice. 

We  usually  keep  the  following  pickles 
in  a  gallon  jar  in  cool  pantry,  and  use 
right  away.  They  dress  up  a  plain  din¬ 
ner,  and  make  plain  potatoes  delicious. 
Scald  sliced  green  tomatoes  in  salted  wa¬ 
ter  and  drain  over  night.  Next  day  put 
vinegar,  water,  brown  sugar  and  cloves 
to  taste  in  preserving  pan,  cook  alto¬ 
gether.  Will  keep  if  sealed  in  glass  cans. 

Sweet  pickles  made  from  green  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  a  little  more  trouble,  but 
very  tasty  nevertheless,  and  worth  the 
bother.  Make  a  strong  brine  and  put 
7  lbs.  of  cucumbers  in  whole  for  three 
days.  Place  in  clear  water  for  three  days 
more,  drain  and  cut  in  pieces  and  cook 
in  three  pints  of  vinegar  for  three  hours 
slowly,  with  a  pieie  of  alum  the  size  of 
an  egg  yolk.  Skim  out  pickles  and  place 
in  a  jar.  Add  to  the  hot  vinegar  3  lbs. 
sugar,  1  oz.  of  whole  cinnamon  and  1  oz. 
allspice.  Pour  over  pickles  and  if  this 
doesn’t  cover  make  more. 

The  old  stand-by  which  nearly  everyone 
knows  is :  One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt, 
one  cup  mustard,  mixed  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  one  gallon  vinegar.  In  this  put 
freshly  washed  cucumbers.  In  some  cel¬ 
lars  these  will  keep  in  gallon  jars,  but  in 
damp  cellars  they  must  be  put  in  cans. 
Even  then  some  find  trouble  with  pickles 
keeping,  but  where  we  use  cider  vinegar 
and  cover  tightly  we  never  have  any 
trouble  keeping  them — if  we  can  keep 
from  eating  them. 

Here  are  some  hurry-up  pickles,  which 
take  less  time  to  make  and  are  good  for 
“every  day  and  thrashers 1  qt.  cucum¬ 
bers  sliced,  one  cup  vinegar,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
mustard.  Let  come  to  boil  and  can. 
Also,  one  dozen  cucumbers,  two  large 
onions,  three  peppers  cut  fine.  Place  in 
can  with  teaspoon  salt,  fill  with  vinegar. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Peaches  and  Cream  A  La 
“Aloha” 

Perhaps  some  of  the  other  R.  N.-Y. 
people  may  not  have  an  abundance  of 
berries  and  cherries;  and  as  other  fruits 
are  not  always  available  on  the  farm  they 
may  yet  be  securing  much  of  this  food 
from  cans.  They  may  even,  like  myself, 
have  been  confronted  by  the  task  of 
making  “a  real  company  dessert,”  other 
than  ice  cream  or  the  conventional  peach 
pie  out  of  canned  peaches.  If  so,  per¬ 
haps  the  following  will  be  of  interest : 

Prepare  a  nice  rich  pastry,  bake  small 
shells  in  gem  pans,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Drain  the  juice  from  a  can  of  peaches 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  halves. 
See  that  the  juice  is  plenty  sweet ;  meas¬ 
ure  it,  and  set  on  the  fire  to  get.  hot.  To 
each  pint  of  this  measure  out  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch ;  mix  till  smooth 
in  a  very  little  cold  water,  and  stir  in 
until  Bie  juice  is  of  the  consistency  of 
blanc  inange,  and  has  no  taste  of  the 
raw  starch.  When  cool,  not  before,  add 
vanilla  to  taste;  chill  peaches  and  juice 


thoroughly  ;  place  a  large  half  peach,  or 
several  small  ones,  round  side  up,  in  each 
little  pastry  shell,  with  some  of  the 
thickened  juice  under  and  around  it; 
serve  with  very  cold,  rich  cream,  whipped 
or  plain,  and  seasoned,  also  with  vanilla. 
This  is  some  little  trouble  to  prepare,  but 
the  result  justifies  it.  Of  course  a  pie- 
pan  or  a  large  rectangular  one  may  be 
substituted  for  individual  ones. 

MBS.  E.  M. 


Imitation  Maraschino 
Cherries 

Wash  and  stone  large,  sound  cherries. 
Soak  over  night  in  brine  made  of  two 
tablespoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  alum 
and  one  quart  of  water.  Wash  until  no 
trace  of  salt  can  be  noticed. 

Make  a  syrup  of  equal  parts  of  sugar, 
glucose  and  water.  Color  brightly  with 
red  fruit  coloring,  either  liquid  or  paste. 
Add  cherries,  bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  let  stand  24  hours.  Repeat  the  sec¬ 
ond  morning,  and  also  the  third  if  the 
cherries  are  not  colored  all  the  way 
through.  When  cherries  are  plump,  red 
and  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  syrup,  add 
almond  flavoring  and  half  as  much  sugar 
as  was  used  in  first  place.  Reheat  to 
boiling  and  seal  in  small  glass  jars. 

mbs.  J.  w.  B. 


Two  Italian  Dishes 

I  send  two  recipes,  both  of  which,  I 
feel  sure,  will  help  the  many  women  who 
are  seeking  for  good  “hot  weather”  dishes. 
They  are  appetizing  and  healthful  and 
are  two  of  the  Italian’s  favorite  Summer 
foods. 

_  Mashed  Potato  Pie. — Eight  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes,  two  eggs,  %  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  four  tablespoons 
grated  cheese.  Peel,  boil  and  mash  po¬ 
tatoes.  To  this  add  eggs,  cheese  and 
seasoning.  Butter  a  tin  well.  Put  a 
layer  of  the  mixture  and  then  a  layer  of 
plain  Swiss  cheese ;  on  top  of  this  an¬ 
other  layer  of  potato  mixture.  Bake  in 
oven  until  brown.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold. 

Green  Peppers  and  Tomatoes. — Six  or 
eight  large  peppers,  two  large  red  to¬ 
matoes,  two  eggs.  Fry  peppers,  then  add 
the  tomatoes  which  have  been  peeled  by 
first  being  scalded.  Let  both  cook  to¬ 
gether  until  it  forms  sort  of  a  paste,  or 
about  10  minutes.  Beat  two  eggs  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  all  three  together 
and  fry  until  egg  is  cooked.  This  makes 
a  fine  dish  and  makes  wonderful  sand¬ 
wiches.  BOSE  M.  GILIBEETY. 


Observation  Vs.  Experience 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  experience 
is  the  best  teacher,  but  sometimes  I  think 
that  observation  is  a  close  second,  and  a 
seat  in  a  rocking-chair  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  while  someone  else  does  the 
housework,  though  not  a  desirable  posi¬ 
tion,  is  very  favorable  for  observation 
both  of  good  and  bad  features.  For 
scarcely  anyone  is  so  poor  a  worker  that 
we  cannot  learn  something  from  their 
methods. 

One  helper  when  told  to  escallop  po¬ 
tatoes  for  dinner  did  not  put  them  in  the 
oven  until  eleven  o’clock,  while  I  always 
thought  that  for  a  large  panful  I  must 
have  them  in  an  hour  earlier.  The  secret 
was  that  she  heated  the  milk  used  almost 
to  the  boiling  point  before  using. 

Another  was  an  expert  with  salads. 
Her  secret  seemed  to  be  in  adding  salt, 
vinegar,  paprika  and  other  seasonings  to 
taste  instead  of  by  rule,  the  quantity 
varying  so  with  the  materials  used.  Then 
the  salads  were  allowed  to  stand  long- 
enough  to  blend  well,  and  served  very 
cold,  and  were  certainly  delicious,  not 
much  like  the  hastily  slung-togetlier  affair 
of  some  others. 

Still  another  was  an  expert  in  washing- 
curtains  of  scrim,  dotted  swiss  and  simi¬ 
lar  materials.  She  soaked  them  over¬ 
night,  then  washed  in  warm  sudsy  water, 
using  mild  white  soap  flakes,  and  squeez¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  in  the  hands.  If  very 
dirty  she  used  two  waters  and  then 
rinsed  in  two  waters,  adding  bluing  (not 
too  much)  and  a  little  cold  boiled  starch 
to  the  last  water  to  give  a  little  body  to 
the  thin  materials.  They  emerged  snowy 
and  white,  and  when  nicely  ironed  were 
proof  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well. 

A  relative,  in  mopping  the  kitchen 
linoleum,  used  kerosene  in  the  water  in¬ 
stead  of  soap.  It  helped  remove  the  dirt 
easily,  and  not  the  varnish.  And  I  had 
always  had  trouble  with  the  water  that 
I  washed  the  separator  in  getting  slimy 
if  I  used  soap  in  the  dishwater.  She  used 
about  a  tablespoon  of  baking  soda  in  the 
water  with  the  soap,  and  the  trouble 
was  cured. 

In  making  apple  pies  she  put  part  of 
her  sugar  on  the  bottom  crust,  and  the 
remainder  on  top  with  the  nutmeg  or 
other  seasoning,  and  the  result  was  cer¬ 
tainly  delicious. 

But  the  greatest  lesson  learned  was 
that  the  world  would  keep  right  on  going, 
the  family  did  not  seem  to  care,  and  the 
hired  girl  .had  to  be  paid,  if  the  kitchen 
floor  was  not  swept  every  day,  and  the 
windows  were  often  dirty,  the  clothes 
just  “rubbed  over”  instead  of  nicely 
ironed.  So  the  faculty  of  being  blind  to 
many  small  details’ may  become  a  habit, 
and  when  the  mistress  again  takes  the 
helm  she  may  have  more  leisure  time  in 
which  to  rest.  t. 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME 

distinctive  Designs  in  (Harm  Clocks 


TICK-TOCK 

with  Havenite  Base 
G,  In  the  picture, 
graceful  clock — with 
alarm.  Attractive  in  any 
room.  4I  inches  high. 

White  dial .  . 

Radium  dial . 


ISlew !  Finest  Alarm  Clocks  ever 

Good  housekeeping — good  timekeeping  go  hand  in  hand. 
These  New  Haven  Clocks  fit  right  in — for  they  are  so  attractive 
they  beautify  the  home,  so  reliable  that  they  are  first  aids  to 
punctuality.  New  Haven  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide  variety — not 
only  alarms — but  also  chime  clocks,  tambours,  and  colonial 
models  as  well  r  *  r  *  Beautiful  clocks  for  every  room  in  the  home. 

The  superior  features  of  the  latest  New  Haven  Alarm  Clocks: 

5  Thin- model  case,  dust-proof; 
patented  octagon  design. 

6  Full-vision  dial. 

7  Forty-hour  movement. 

8  Dependable  timekeepers,  alL 

See  them  at  your  dealer’s! 

NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS 

<JM.ade  by  the  makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  more  than  five  generations 

Copy.  1927,  N.  H.  C.  Co. 


1  Distinctive  beauty  of  design; 
artistic  hands;  ornate  numerals. 

2  Non-breakable  K rack-Pro ofK rystal. 

3  Mellow-toned  alarm  with  shut-off. 

4  Aluminum  non-rust  bell  on  back. 

<lAU  True  Time  Tellers 


ut/  ^ 

World's  greatest  Utility  Light 


300  CANDLE  POWER-with 

new  buiit-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 
Storm-proof, rain- proof, bag- proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors — -'anywhere.  Bright,  white  light — 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half 
thecost.  Burns  96  per  cent  air— i  per  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  orkero- 
sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less,  6afe.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE 


AGENTS! 


Make  big  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick! 


TRIAL 

Send  for 


Try  30  days  at  our  risk, 
special  money- saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FBEE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

668  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitiings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N-  Y. 
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Daw 


NO.  1107518.-1 


Your  Guarantee 
of  Better  Mantles 

Don’t  Accept  Imitations— see  that  the 
name  ‘  ‘Coleman”  is  on  all  the  Mantles 
you  buy!  The  genuine  High  Power 
Coleman  Mantles  are  made  especially 
for  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns,  just  the  right  size,  right 
texture,  right  shape  to  give  you  better 
light  and  longer  service.  Coleman  M an- 
tles  give  the  beautiful  brilliance  that 
has  made  these  lamps  and  lanterns 
famous.  Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent. 
Most  economical  mantles  you  can  use 
— best  by  every  test!  Price  only  lOf* 
each.  Buy  them  by  the  box  (1  dozen 
$1) — at  your  dealers. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Tobonto,  Canada  (2670) 
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Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers 
now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of 
use. 

3.  83.87%  of  the 
users  report  aver¬ 
age  saving  of  2  hrs., 
12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97-13%  of  the 

users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the 
users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand 
milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  re¬ 
ported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users 
say  their  De  Laval 
is  easy  to  keep  in 
a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria 
count  of  all  report¬ 
ing.  14*542 — 68% 
report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  90.45%  of  De 

Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the 
best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 


*Based  on  reports  from 
1844  De  Laval  Milker 
usersin  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


likes  it 


milk, 

much 


Father  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker 
because  it  saves  so  much  time, 
produces  more  and  cleaner 
and  makes  milking  cows  so 
more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because  there 
isn’t  so  much  help  to  care  for. 

Son  likes  it  because  it  is  so 
much  fun  to  milk  with  it,  and 
because  it  enables  him  to  take  the 
place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  be¬ 
cause  milking  is  so  much  easier, 
and  he  and  the  boss  “trade  off” 
milking  every  other  Sunday,  so  that 
one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it 
because  of  its  regular,  stimulating 
and  soothing  action — and  prove  it 
by  giving  more  milk. 

There  are  now  more  than  650,000 
cows  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers. 
Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  they 
pay  for  themselves  while  you  are 
using  them.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below 
for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 

New  York  Chicago 

16S  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


MOTHER 


HIRED 

MAN 


THE 

COWS 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how  _ 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 
Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ringbone  Paste 
$2  a  bottle  postpaid 
Use  it  under  our  guarantee— your  money  back 
it  It  doesn’t  make  the  horse  gosound.Oneappli- 
catlon  usually  enough;  sometimes  two  required. 
Intended  for  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone, 
the  established  cases  causing  chronic  lameness. 
Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid  $2  a  bottle 

For  the  recent  cases  of  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  Sidebone  and  for  Bog  Spavin,  Splint.Curb, 
Soft  Enlargements,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  copy 
Fleming’s  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  ‘yM.qam 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy, 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 


Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


ABSORB 


{w 


F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  288  Lyman 


2L& au 

nSL.Spi 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  Sale— Jericho  Mountain  Orchards 

One  of  the  finest  apple  orchards  in  the  East.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Bucks  County .Penna.,  thirty  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  seventy-five  from  New  York.  Within  easy 
truckingdistaneeof  thegreatestmarkets  in  America. 
Ninety-five  acres  of  which  fifty  are  planted  to  choiee 
varieties  of  winter  apples ;  thirty -eight  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Twodwelling  houses,  farm  buildings,  splendid 
water  supply.  For  full  description  and  details  apply 
to  J.  CARROLL  MOLLOY,  Realtor.  Ooylestown,  Penna. 


It  Pays  to  Keep 
A  Bottle  Handy 

A  bottle  of  Gombault’s — 
the  old-time  horse  remedy. 
Have  it  on  hand  for  use 
when  you  need  it — keep 
your  horses  working.  Used 
for  48  years  for  abscess,  cuts, 
spavin,  capped  hock,  curb, 
fistula,  quittor  and  other 
ailments.  Leaves  no  scars — 
no  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence -Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


More  MONEY 
YOUR  MILK 

Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
VfX  _  ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 
IlflV  Clark's  PURITY  Milk  Strainers 
__  help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 

TfiSL  more  money  for  your  milk. 

^  It  i  a  the  only  Strainer  made  that’s  guar¬ 
anteed  to  strain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Test  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  It  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (5) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


E 


MILK  STRAINER 
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NEWTON'S 


Heave*.  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foe 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Til*  Nowion  Romody  Ce* 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Development  of  Dairy¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  Northwest 

Part  II 

The  totals  presented  on  page  1141  are  in¬ 
comprehensible.  To  carve  out  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  section  that  will  come  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  our  vision,  permit  me  to 
refer  to  my  own  district,  a  section  that 
just  a  few  years  ago  was  engaged  in  lum¬ 
bering,  and  the  farmers  were  “lumber¬ 
jacks.”  We  are  shipping  at  this  time 
from  our  local  station  per  week,  about 
6,000  gallons  of  cream,  mostly  to  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  a  carload  of  skim-milk  powder  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  two  carloads  of  cheese  to 
the  large  packing  concerns,  besides  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  butter.  This  is 
just  a  glimpse  of  what  is  transpiring 
practically  all  over  the  State. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  principally  with 
production.  The  marketing  of  a  commod¬ 
ity  is  just  as  important  as  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  When  we  came  to  co-operative 
manufacture,  we  had  accomplished  little 
by  way  of  selling.  Each  creamery  and 
factory  sold  its  pwn  product  to  high- 
powered  buyers,  ofttimes  to  the  fellow 
that  carried  the  best  cigars.  In  the 
Danish  settlement  in  Polk  County  there 
is  a  line  of  creameries  on  a  branch  of  the 
Soo  Railroad  running  down  from  Su¬ 
perior  to  Dresser  Junction  on  the  main 
line.  These  creameries  were  for  a  long 
time  shipping  individually  to  concerns  iu 
New  York.  In  January  and  February, 
1920,  there  occurred  in  New  York  a 
freight  handlers’  strike,  where  in  the  par¬ 
ticipants  refused  to  handle  broken  car- 
lots  of  butter.  No  one  of  these  cream¬ 
eries  was  large  enough  to  ship  a  full  car¬ 
load  of  freshly  made  butter  at  a  time. 
They  tried  shipping  by  express,  but  found 
this  too  expensive.  They  then  negotiated 
with  the  railroad  to  stop  the  butter  car 
at  the  several  stations  for  loading.  By 
the  time  the  car  reached  the  main  line  it 
was  full,  and  was  shot  directly  through 
to  New  York.  The  creamery  managers 
thought  they  had  “the  world  by  the  tail.” 
They  had  complied  with  the  demands  of 
the  strikers  and  had  effected  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  freight.  But  when  the  car 
was  opened  at  its  destination  it  was 
found  to  contain  as  many  grades  of  but¬ 
ter  as  there  were  creameries  represented, 
and  had  to  be  assorted  and  sold  to  as 
many  different  jobbers.  The  resourceful 
Danes  overcame  this  difficulty  by  federat¬ 
ing  the  creameries  interested  into  a  unit, 
and  employing  a  competent  field  man  with 
supervisory  powers  over  the  group.  In 
doing  so  they  “built  better  than  _  they 
knew,”  for  they  not  only  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  uniformity,  but  they  improved  the 
quality  as  well. 

In  1921  Minnesota  commenced  a  great 
movement  in  this  same  line.  A  few  ag¬ 
gressive  leaders  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  federated  400  co-operative  creameries 
into  20  units  with  a  field  supervisor  over 
each.  They  then  proceeded  to  organize 
a  sales  agency  to  merchandise  the  prod¬ 
uct.  They  established  sales  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul  with  federal  officials  to  score 
the  output  at  that  point  before  shipment. 
They  soon  had  branch  houses  at  Duluth 
and  Chicago.  They  started  without  a 
dollar,  and  now  have  in  assets  and 
working  capital,  over  $9J)0,000.  They  have 
the  largest  dairy  warehouse  in  the 
Northwest.  They  did  last  year  a  forty 
million  dollar  business.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  article  to  boom  this  or  any 
organization,  but  merely  to  show  what 
has  already  been  done  in  line  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing.  This  organization, 
known  as  “The  Land  O' Lakes  Cream¬ 
eries,  Inc.”  shipped  in  1926.  3,508  car¬ 
loads  of  butter  and  .  317  cars  of  fluid 
cream,  besides  sweet  buttermilk  powder 
and  a  pure  milk  fat  made  by  extracting 
the  curd,  salt  and  water  from  butter. 
These  two  concentrated  products  are 
used  for  candy  making  and  ice  cream 
mix.  .  . 

So  efficient  has  been  their  supervision 
that  70  per  cent  of  their  January,  1927, 
butter  scored  93  and  better. 

Of  the  80.000,000  lbs.  sold  in  1926, 
Boston  was  their  largest  customer,  tak¬ 
ing  17,228,346  lbs.,  and  New  York  the 
next,  using  17,015,049  lbs.,  with  Long 
Island  City  and  Buffalo  the  third  and 
fourth  largest  in  order. 

There  was  a  movement  in  Wisconsin 
to  organize  a  similar  sales  agency,  but  I 
believe  this  would  have  been  unwise, 
after  Minnesota  had  made  so  good  a 
start.  Wisconsin  now  has  its  federated 
units  under  competent  supervision  and 
some  •  of  them  are  already  allied  with 
Minnesota  and  also  some  from  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  association  is  now  asking  for 
30  more  of  Wisconsin’s  creameries,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  demand  for  high  scoring  but¬ 
ter  is  more  than  can  be  supplied  by  their 
430  creameries  already  in  the  association. 
I  hope  they  will  secure  them,  for  there 
are  no  State  lines  in,  trade,  and  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  already  assumed  national 
proportions.  , 

In  the  co-operative  marketing  or 
cheese,  Wisconsin  naturally  leads.  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  slow,  for  the  co-operative 
spirit  is  not  so  m:\nifest  among  cheese 
producers  as  with  butter  men.  Pro¬ 
prietary  interests  of  large  capital  are 
more  strongly  entrenched  with  the  cheese 
men.  It  has  been  easy  for  them  to  bear 


the  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  storage 
season.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to'  throw 
upon  the  market  more  cheese  than  could 
be  absorbed,  and  even  though  holdings 
were  low,  prices  would  go  down  and  stay 
down  during  the  flush  season  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Co-operation  has  made  it  more  difficult 
to  do  this.  In  1914  the  “Wisconsin 
Cheese  Producers  Frederation”  was  or¬ 
ganized  upon  lines  similar  to  those  which 
the  butter  producers  have  followed.  They 
have  worked  for  quality  improvement  and 
to  stabilize  prices.  Though  slow,  their 
growth  has  been  steady  and  positive.  ' 
They  now  have  14  large  warehouses,  one 
of  which  is  in  Minnesota.  They  handled 
last  year  33^  million  pounds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese,  the  largest  amount  handled  in 
any  one  year. 

I  haven’t  the  data  at  hand  of  the  co¬ 
operative  organization  in  the  foreign 
cheese  district.  That  is  a  younger  or¬ 
ganization  working  along  the  same  lines. 
These  organizations  were  not  effected  by 
“fly-by-night”  promoters,  but  all  of  them 
have  been  organized  by  actual  producers, 
who  knew  enough  to  organize  themselves, 
and  they  have  put  men  at  the  head  of 
them  well-known  throughout  State  and 
nation. 

I  know  you  are  asking,  what  of  the 
future?  Will  this  enormous  business  be 
overdone?  These  questions  were  asked 
40  years  ago,  and  are  still  unanswered. 
Nor  would  I  risk  an  answer.  I  can  only 
guess,  and  my  guess  is  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  its  own  with  other  activi¬ 
ties  if  those  engaged  will  only  -work  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  I  am  fearful  of 
only  two  things,  viz. :  A  depression  in 
business,  men  thrown  o.ut  of  employment 
and  wages  reduced,  and  the  menace  of 
grease  made  from  tropical  oils.  The  pop- 
ul:  tion  of  this  country  has  increased  13,- 
000,000  since  1920  or  nearly  two  millions 
a  year.  That  many  more  mouths  to  feed, 
while  the  farm  population  is  decreasing 
over  a  half  million  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
horses  has  decreased  5,000,000  in  10 
years.  This  has  released  an  estimated 
20,000,000  acres  for  the  production  of 
human  food.  I  don’t  put  much  stress 
upon  this  last  argument  for  acres  are 
nothing  without  man  power  and  brains. 
There  is  a  lot  of  both  that  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  successful  dairying  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  In  the  face  of  enormous 
production  the  fact  remains  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  butter  in  storage  the  first  of  May 
was  less  than  one-half  of  one  day’s  rail- 
x’oad  receipts,  while  the  amount  of  cheese 
in  storage  was  only  normal. 

I  have  tried  to  show  what  kind  of  a 
foundation  the  dairy  business  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  built  upon  which  is  principally  the 
class  of  people  who  have  made  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  do  not  look  for  a  great  expansion 
of  the  dairy  business  in  the  South  or  a 
permanent  one  in  the  corn  belt.  There  is 
a  wholesome  growth  along  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Now  just  one  thing  more  in  closing. 
Our  eastern  people  near  the  great  cities 
are  somewhat  jealous  regarding  their 
fluid  milk  trade.  I  believe  that  this  legit¬ 
imately  belongs  to  them,  and  that  they 
will  retain  it.  Cities  claim  the  right  to 
inspect  the  source  from  which  their  milk 
supply  comes.  This  at  remote  distances 
is  expensive.  Naturally  they  prefer  to 
get  their  supply  from  near-by  territory. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  condensed 
milk  made  and  used.  A  single  conflensery 
owned  by  a  chain  store  company  is  now 
averaging  a  million  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  Tank  ears  are  now  used  in  this 
State  to  convey  fluid  milk  from  remote 
disti’iets  to  these  condenseries,  but  I 
can’t  find  that  they  are  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  conveying  milk  to  the  cities  for 
household  use.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
person  who  could  truthfully  say  that  he 
liked  condensed  milk.  It  is  only  used 
when  fluid  milk  is  less  available. 

I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  or  ever 
will  be  any  perfect  substitute  for  good 
fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream.  I  believe  we 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  “tin  eow”  or 
an  “ice  cream  mix.”  l.  e.  scott. 


Appraisal  of  Reacting 
Cattle 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  cattle 
claimed  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis? 
If  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  allotment, 
may  he  and  the  State  each  select  a  man 
to  make  a  second  appraisal?  The  ap¬ 
praiser  told  me  that  if  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  I  might  sign  paper  and  they  would 
send  three  men  and  then  I  probably 
would  not  get  as  much.  They  took  good 
stock  at  their  own  price,  leaving  me  not 
at  all  satisfied.  L.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
appraisal,  he  may  chose  an  arbitrator 
(paid  by  him)  to  act  with  another  chosen 
by  the  State’s  appraiser.  If  these  two 
cannot  agree,  they  may  chose  a  third 
(paid  by  the  State)  and  the  decision  of 
the  three  is  final.  (Section  83  or  Chap. 
5  of  Farms  and  Markets  Law.)  This 
does  not  concur  with  the  statement  you 
quote  that  the  State  will  send  three  men, 
though  three  may  be  needed  if  the  two 
first  selected  do  not  agree.  M.  B.  d. 
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Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean,  sweet,  and  safe  to  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 
Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

Send  $1  for  Money  Back  Trial 
Enough  for  60  gallons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 

Sterilac  is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers. 

The  Sterilac  Company 

Dept.  I  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

s/fme/iican.  cream 

SEPARATO 


Fr#»  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  28-T,  Balnbrfdge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  28-T,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


DOGS 


Hurry,  Do  Not  Delay 

I  f  y ou  wish  a  sure  protection  for  your  home  and 
loved  ones  and  a  safe  pet  and  true  chum  for 
your  child— then,  buy  at  once  a  Purebred  Eng¬ 
lish  Bloodhound,  For  further  particulars  write 

E.  N.  McBETH  &  SON 


Brown  County  Hamersville,  Ohio 


/■'/■VI  f  fU  nunc  from  farm-raised.  Champion  bred 
LULLlfc  1  Ul  J  stock  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 

haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

Ii.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  158K,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  hanasome  and  intelligent 
•  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers,  nelson  loot.,  drove  city.  Ft, 

U/ILL  EXCHANGE— Police  Female  Pup,  pedigreed,  for  laying 
»  Pullets.  Good  strain.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medw»y.  Mass. 

“You  Often  Wish  for  Help  at  4  A.  M  ” 

Satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd. 
They  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  nAI  |f»C  DIIDDIEQ  Males  -  $15 
Wolf  Gray  rULIllC  rUirltO  Females  10 
Geo.  Rauch  -  CAYSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM  •  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  Females  $1« 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

1  e  l/o  Cknro  Konnolo  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Fox  hounds 
LaKC  enure  nenneis  trained,  partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval. 

sale  5  Irish  Terrier  Puppies 

9  weeks  old  and  beauties.  Eligible  to  Registry.  Males, 
$25;  females  $10.  II.  BEATTIE,  H.  1>.  1.  Norrlatown,  Pa. 

Beautiful  English  Beagle  m^?.’d\V.Xi..*1..!!n°j: 

1  MERICAN  "PIT"  BULL  TERRIERS— Small  type.  Stales 
ft  $20.  Females  $10.  MAPLEBROOK  KENNELS,  Oelevan,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  .«.  | 

DORSETS 

and 

OXFORDS 

1  Two-year-old  Dorset  Ram 

1  Four-year-old  Stock  Ram  (Proved 

Sire) 

2  Yearling  Dorset  Rams 

5  Fall  Born  Dorset  Rams  (1926) 

1  Two-year-old  Oxford  Ram 

1  Yearling  Oxford  Ewe  (Show) 

All  High  Type  and  Priced  Right 

WOODLAWN  MANOR  FARM 
Fleetville,  Pa. 

P.  O.  Dalton,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets.  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

lings  left.  CHARLES 


BREEDING  EWES  in  car  load 
lots,  all  kinds  at  all  prices, 
have  a  few  cars  of  Idaho  year- 
H.  BRAGG,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  “VfSJ.'Sd  2S£*lr 

Earl  D.  Brown  R.  No.  2  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  RamsfnceweavA?so°Yearfh>g 

Hampshire  Ram.  KIEKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

nrn  CUflDDCUlDC  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
Kfcb.  onUFIroHmt  stevens  niios.  mi, son,  n.  y. 


01IC  Shropshire  and  Southdown  RAMS. 
OftLt  E.  M,  001, BERTS  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N  .  Y, 


RAD  C  AT  P  Registered  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and 

rUlY  oALL  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIBER  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Shropshiresgoodaged 


15  yearling  rams, 
'  ewes. 


15  yearling  ewes  Some 

Fred  Van  Vlceii  Sons,  Ladi.N.Y. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 

Low  prices.  LeKOI  C,  BOWEIt 


EWES— Fine  Stock 

fiCdlontrille,  N.Y. 


Rambouillet  ire*  Rams 

ewes.  Prices  right.  H. 


Yearlings  200  lbs.,  lambs  115  lbs. 
One  Shropshire.  Choice  young 

C.  EEAROSLEI  -  Mentour  Falla,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Retesting  Cows 

Is  retesting  cows  at  the  owner’s  ex¬ 
pense,  compulsory?  What  would  happen 
if  we  refuse?  I  have  one  cow,  has  passed 
all  previous  tests,  and  am  not  very 
anxious  to  spend  $3  for  nothing. 

New  York.  J.  A.  F. 

Cattle  owners  in  tested  townships  must 
retest  annually  at  their  own  expense.  As 
the  circular  from  the  county  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  committee  that  you  enclose  states, 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  head,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  $3,  is  likely  to  be 
raised  in  the  future.  I  know  of  nothing 
to  prevent  its  being  raised  to  $5  per 
h_ead,  or  to  any  rate  that  veterinarians 
who  are  accredited  for  the  work  see  fit  to 
charge  under  the  protection  of  laws  that 
compel  their  employment.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Kids;  Separating 
Goats’  Milk 

What  is  the  proper  care  for  new-born 
kids?  What  kind  of  separator  works  to 
best  advantage  with  goats’  milk? 

Carthage,  N.  Y.  L.  A.  w. 

New-born  kids  can  be  raised  either  by 
the  mother  doe  or  by  hand,  same  as  one 
would  raise  a  calf.  If  one  needs  the 
milk  of  the  doe  the  baby  kids  can  be 
easily  brought  up  on  the  bottle,  or  can 
be  taught  to  drink  from  a  pan  or  basin. 
Feed  about  five  times  a  day  for  the  first 
week,  then  four  times  for  a  few  days,  and 
finally  get  to  the  three-meal  schedule,  and 
follow  this  until  the  kids  are  five  months 
old,  at  which  time  they  can  he  weaned. 
Warm  the  milk  to  blood  heat  before  feed¬ 
ing. 

I  cannot  advise  as  to  the  best  separator 
to  use  for  goats’  milk,  as  we  prefer  to 
skim  by  hand  after  the  milk  has  set  the 
proper  length  of  time,  willet  randall. 


“Sugar  Jack”  Feed  Process 

A  friend  has  what  he  calls  a  “Sugar 
Jack”  outfit  t<^  ferment  roughage  for 
feeding  purposes!  It  consists  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
about  8  ft.  high.  He  uses  a  converter  or 
yeast  in  water  to  ferment  it.  I  told  him 
he  cannot  patent  his  outfit ;  the  process 
is  patented ;  putting  this  roughage  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  taking  it  out  was  patented.  What 
do  you  know  of  process?  Can  I  make 
this  feed  and  feed  it,  or  can  patentees 
keep  me  from  it?  These  tubs  cannot  be 
patented.  How  about  their  way  of  using 
it  ?  H.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  “Sugar  Jack”  process  is  a  method 
discovered  in  Canada  whereby  when  cer¬ 
tain  enzymes  are  added  to  roughage 
which  has  been  soaked  in  water  the 
roughage  is  converted  into  a  more 
palatable  nutritious  feed.  It  takes  from 
36  to  48  hours  for  this  enzyme  to  act 
thoroughly  upon  the  roughage.  The  pro¬ 
cess  or  the  equipment  used  seems  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  and  you  might  be  able  to 
soak  any  roughage  in  a  tub  or  put  it  into 
a  tub  to  ferment,  but  how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  proper  enzyme  to  add  to  your 
roughage?  This  is  where  the  patent 
comes  in,  for  the  process  of  making  the 
diastase  or  enzyme  is  a  secret  process, 
and  is  patented.  Sugar  Jack  seems  to  be 
meeting  with  success  among  a  number  of 
dairymen.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
claim  that  their  cows  did  not  look  in  a 
thrifty  condition  when  fed  this  type  of 
feed.  Sugar  Jack  has  been  fed  to  horses 
with  good  results.  The  promoters  of  the 
process  have  not  chosen  to  allow  any  of 
their  units  to  be  used  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  therefore  no  experimental  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  subject.  J.  w.  B. 


Emmadine  Farm  Sales 

Manager  Dodge,  of  this  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.,  stock  farm,  reports  recent 
sales  of  Guernsey  and  Berksliires  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  very  choice  young  bull  to  Stokely 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Newport,  Tenn.,  a 
bull  ready  for  service  to  Frank  A.  Cole, 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  a  young  bull  to  J. 
Milligan  &  Son,  of  Cannington,  Ontario, 
Canada.  These  bulls  are  bred  from  an¬ 
cestry  which  insures  their  siring  produc¬ 
tion  and  type. 

We  have  also  sold  a  number  of  Berk- 
shires  including  a  boar  to  the  Windham 
County  Jail,  at  Danielson,  Conn.,  a  boar 
and  three  sow  pigs  to  J.  G.  Biker,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  a  boar  to  S.  G.  Mills, 
Paulsboro,  N.  J. 


Teacher  :  “I  have  went.  That’s  wrong, 
isn't  it?”  Johnny:  “Yes,  ma’am.”  Teach¬ 
er:  “Why  is  it  wrong?”  Johnny?  “Be¬ 
cause  you  ain’t  went  yet.”  —  Youth’s 
Companion. 


SWINE 

GUERNSEYS  | 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hop.w.ll  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  Now  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 

Guernsey  bulls 

We  are  offering  the  choice  of  two  fine  registered  bull 
calves,  both  nine  months  old.  Sired  by  Cherub  of  the 
Prairie,  who  sold  at  auction  for  $10,000.  Dams  of  these 
bulls  on  official  test  milked  over  1,400  cans  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  breeders. 
Price,  $165.00,  delivered  to  your  station.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  description. 

OAKS  FARM  -  COHASSET.  MASS. 

T^UROCS  Orion,  Sensation  and  Col. 

•* breeding.  Reg.  and  immune 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Sterrliield,  N.  S. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue- OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

'■"'V  PUREBHEO  O  I  am  offering. breeding  stock 

UuROC  HOGU  KLENN.PO°tYan  TsENOKE.H.Y. 

W-V  REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 

■  T  T  T>  /S  f"'  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

tj  *\VV^  boar  pigs  now  ready. 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

H.  G.  .fc  11.  B.  HA  UPFNV1MG  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Phactar  Whitnc  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UtlCSIBr  ¥1  III  ICO  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLANO  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  QuernseyB  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  M,„  F/lgMg  ,,  g  gf><  rki|t<>  ,, 

For  Sale-100  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

6-weeks-old,  $4.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

D  EGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  FALL  PIGS 

■  $  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios. 
No  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

AfT  Registered  Pigs,  $1 2.75  each.  Big  type. 
"•  $•  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 

Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $25.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fills,  N.  T. 

BullCaIves:;"”,.'>,"f7..-aV;y. 

Guernseys,  3  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Florham  Laddie. 
Price  S35.00.  Crated  and  shipped.  Guaranteed.  No 
con  espondence  for  further  description  answered.  WiJI 
ha\  e  fewHolstein  bull  calves  later,  same  price,  order  now. 

SHOOK  FARM  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

BUY  SUPERIOR  POLAND-CHINAS 

Young  Boars  and  Sows  and  Pigs  for  sale.  Low  prieesfor 
quick  sales.  Write  me,  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Chester  White  Hogs 

No  relation.  Pedigrees  furnished  and  double  im¬ 
mune.  From  prize  winners.  Seventeen  ribbons  at 
last  years’  International.  Priced  reasonable  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  DeFORD,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  iwSs*i4« 

Sire’s  Dam,  783  lb.  A.  R.  record.  Dams  of  calves 
all  good  A.  R,  records.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices. 

FlUTZLYN  FARM  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 

NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CPU  |\ir  Pfrc  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

hliYU  M  X  VJ  (7  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds.  $5.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  cratiDg 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass, 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy.producing  cows.  T.B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Oodensburo,  Wis. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  balls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Pracii-  RMCDUCCY  Heifer  calves,  write  EUGEWOOD 
eallj  Pure  OUCmtOCI  DAIRY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wia 

HOLSTEINS 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE  V# 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

— 

!  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  i 

YOUNG SHOATS 

■,  8  to  IO  Weeks  Old  ? 

l  $4.95  EACH  S 

5  Express  Paid  to  Your  Station  i 

_Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York-  J* 

C  "shire  or  Huroe  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv-  Jl 
^  al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more,  ji 
r  If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price.  S 

Jj  K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass.  i| 

FOR  SALE 

23  Large  Heavy  2-year-olds. 

19 — 3,  4  and  5-year-old  Cows,  registered 
Holsteins  from  accredited  herds. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  TuIIy,  N.  Y. 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

FOR  pifC  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  riUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Bloeky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Silem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

GOATS 

sale  Nubian  Goats  £***» 

STEPHEN  J.  DRELLISHACK  R.  F.  0.  No.  2  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  olq, 
*5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  *5.25  .each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  *6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS  "S'iM  8Z."!EK.,' ’l.*”' 

WANTPn  Several  Toggenbui-g  or  Nubian  goats  and 
w"nl  kids.  R.  B.  KOON,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

sale  MILK  DOES  «o.oo,retohen,3o-:o0o: 

Abram  B.  Thomas  -  New  Danville,  pa. 

QUALITY  PIGS  l&l 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old.  *4.00  each; 

8  to  ID  weeks  old,  #4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized1  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  yourapproval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LEX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  06S5.  Box  149. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S4.50. 

A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  3  months  old,  SS.SOeaeh.  Ship  any  numper  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 
Nocharge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  DAILEY, Lexington.  Mat*.. Tel.  1085 

MISCELLANEOUS 

If  We  Haven’t  Got  Them 

can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your  wants  in  cows 
and  heifers.  A.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  WHITE 
RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

CUPTI  Ann  on ftlire  f°r  children,  real  pets;  also 
anULHnU  rvHILO  Mares  Bred  and  Weanlings 
ready  to  go,  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


All  Sorts 


Summer  Care  of  Sheep 

Several  questions  are  asked  about  ail¬ 
ments  and  care  of  sheep.  As  a  rule  when 
the  fleece  is  clipped  off,  interest  in  the 
animals  wanes  until  time  to  wean  the 
lambs,  and  they  are  then  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves.  There  is  business 
foolishness  as  well  as  cruelty  in  such  a 
course.  Western  yearling  ewes  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  now  in  the  East  as  $16,  so 
the  sheep  we  have  are  worth  some  over¬ 
sight,  and  when  they  are  not  under  the 
owner's  eye  frequently,  something  may 
happen  to  them.  Men  who  neglect  their 
flocks  get  into  the  class  who  say,  “Sheep 
don't  pay.”  Some  of  them  I  have  known 
to  feed  their  cattle  regularly,  and  stir 
u  '  their  lazy  hogs  lying  along  the  garden 
fence  to  get  more  feed  into  them,  every 
time  they  came  near  the  house.  Because 
sheep  are  gentle  and  make  no  fuss  like 
other  animals,  they  are  easily  neglected. 

Well,  a  man  must  talk  along  liis  own 
experience  and  knowledge.  We  probably 
get  as  many  available  dollars  for  our 
number  of  sheep  as  any,  and  they  come 
the  easiest  of  all  animals,  but  there  is 
never  any  neglecting.  The  culling  is  at 
shearing,  when  every  mouth,  udder  and 
form  is  inspected,  and  fleece  weighed. 
The  best  are  marked  to  grow  Delaine 
lambs  to  keep  the  flock  pure.  Ones  not 
so  good  are  marked  for  half-bloods,  and 
the  least  desirable  get  a  mark  to  get  off 
the  place  to  someone  who  just  wants 
sheep.  The  half  blood  lambs  go  for  ready 
cash,  for  people  who  want  luxuries,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  three  months  old,  and  some 
fat  wether  fine  lambs  go  with  them. 

It  is  probable  that  few  sheep  in  the 
county,  except  ours,  saw  their  owners  to¬ 
day.  Our  different  bunches  all  came  to 
the  barn  to  be  seen,  some  to  be  tagged 
a  little,  and  all  to  take  a  walk  along  a 
trough  with  three  inches  of  a  blue  vitriol 
solution  along  the  bottom.  They  have 
been  doing  that  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks'  all  their  lives,  and  all  we  need 
do  it  to  fix,  take  the  little  panel  from 
the  end  of  the  trough  chute  and  they 
march  through,  “follow  master.”  Filth 
and  moisture  cause  sore  feet  with  some, 
and  this  drier  cures  and  prevents  trou¬ 
ble  in  most  cases.  The  hoofs,  or  rather 
the  toes,  of  fine  sheep  are  nearer  to¬ 
gether  than  those  of  coarse  ones,  they  ax*e 
harder  and  also  grow  faster,  so  fine  sheep 
are  more  liable.  Runty  ones,  injury  or 
heredity  cause  misshapen  hoofs,  and  it 
appears  that  kind  grow  twice  as  fast  as 
others.  When  a  ram  is  wanted  one  can¬ 
not  be  too  critical  about  his  feet.  Long 
ago  we  bought  a  deck  of  different  ages, 
ail  the  product  of  a  ram  with  faulty  feet. 
We  sat  days  with  dope,  toe  nippers  and 
knife  in  use,  and  it  was  an  educator  for 
all  time. 

Another  neglect  is  not  to  salt  regular¬ 
ly,  nor  often ;  just  to  do  it  when  one  re¬ 
members,  if  he  has  time.  In  that  case 
some  greedy  for  it  eat  too  much  and  have 
internal  dissatisfaction,  or  some  may  get 
feed  that  does  not  agree  with  them.  Stom¬ 
ach  worms  is  another  cause  of  disorder. 
They  may  become  dirty  at  one  or  both 
ends,  and  furnish  places  for  fly  incuba¬ 
tion.  The  moisture  of  this  spreads,  the 
worms  get  over  the  body  and  the  sheep 
suffers  misery  until  it  dies.  Neglect  to 
find  such  at  once,  or  to  anticipate  it  is 
cruelty  of  the  owner.  He  who  loves  his 
sheep,  and  plans  for  their  comfort,  lias 
returns  mentally  and  financially.  It  is 
the  old  story,  “It  pays  to  .-.do  right.” 
Sheep  should  have  salt  to  run  to  all  the 
time.  Nature  tells  them  when  they  need 
it.  In  additon  they  should  have  condi¬ 
tion  powder  at  hand  at  all  times,  not 
necessarily  commercial,  but  minerals  that 
may  be  deficient  in  their  feed  or  pasture. 
The  most  critical  time  I  ever  had  with 
animals  was  when  I  drove  in  among  a 
car  of  full-fed  steers  with  a  road  wagon 
that  had  bonemeal  sifted  from  sacks. 
They  were  crazy  for  lime  or  phosphorus. 

We  keep  salt,  charcoal,  lime,  bonemeal, 
copperas,  tobacco  and  sulphur  where  it 
can  be  got  any  time.  They  may  select 
what  they  want.  Let  a  bunch  that  lias 
been  on  permanent  pasture  on  a  new 
field  where  there  is  some  Alfalfa  or  Sweet 
clover,  and  they  will  be  crazy  for  the 
sulphur  in  them.  Sheep  do  not  range 
all  over  a  new  field  in  a  half  hour  for 
fun,  it  is  for  the  plants  carrying  the 
minerals  they  v  need.  No  doubt  they 
sometimes  suffer  for  some  things  de¬ 
manded  by  their  systems.  Then  every 
owner  should  see  every  sheep  every  day 
or  two  to  know  they  are  all,  all  right. 
The  queries  coming  show  that  most  of 
the  troubles  are  from  internal  worms. 
Long  range  and  fresh  pasture  prevent 
them.  Strong  constitutions  withstand 
them,  but  when  one  sees  an  _  emaciated 
member  trailing  behind  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  nothing  shows  externally,  it 
is  parasites.  Now  think  of  the  criminal 
negligence  of  an  owner  who  lets  his  ani¬ 
mals  suffer,  and  experience  misery  that 
finally  brings  death,  when  perhaps  the 
same  fellow  has  hogs  so  healthy  and  full 
that  they  have  forgotten  liow  to  squeal. 

The  cure  of  parasites  is  easy.  If  kept 
strong  by  nourishment  they  are  not  so 
liable,  an  may  not  need  medicine,  but  it 
will  not  hurt  them  anyhow.  It  may  be 
needed,  but  is  imperative  with  the  weak 
members.  Hang  a  little  table  salt  bag. 
or  light  rag  with  two  ounces  of  pulverized 
blue  vitriol  in  a  crock  containing  a  gal¬ 


lon  of  water,  and  it  will  dissolve  over 
night.  *  Shut  the  sheep  up  off  all  feed  the 
night  before,  and  the  next  forenoon  give 
the  full  grown  three  ounces  from  a  bottle 
of  that  measure,  or  a  four  ounce  bottle 
three-quarters  full  Give  younger  sheep 
proportion  according  to  their  age,  lambs 
half  as  much  as  grown  sheep.  Hold  the 
head  horizontal  or  it  may  get  in  the 
lungs.  Keep  them  in  a  second  night,  but 
give  them  a  little  hay,  and  repeat  the 
treatment  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Before,  and  at  lambing  time  next 
Spring,  will  be  any  number  of  questions 
and  the  principal  one  will  be,  “Will 
treatment  for  internal  parasites  be  in¬ 
jurious?”  It  surely  will  not  add  to  the 
health  of  the  lamb  or  mother,  and  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  weakened  is 
against  her.  All  parasites  should  be 
evicted  or  at  a  minimum  before  that  time. 
If  they  are  cleaned  out  this  Fall,  they 
will  accumulate  none  in  Winter.  The 
eggs  are  taken  off  the  grass,  so  the  sheep 
are  safe  on  dry  feed  or  Winter  pasture. 
Every  sheep  should  be  treated  when 
brought  in  for  Winter.  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  with  care  in  every  detail 
for  successful  lambing.  Comfort  for  the 
owner  and  a  good  lamb  crop  cannot  be 
fixed  for  too  soon.  We  began  30  years 
ago  and  carry  on  up  to  date,  and  there  are 
no  misgivings  about  results  any  Spring¬ 
time.  Every  reader  knows  that  it  is  at¬ 
tention  to  details-  that  insures  success. 
This  attention  during  past  generations 
gives  us  now  a  flock  of  a  few  hundred 
with  not  one  poor,  unhappy  member, 
and  we  count  now  on  12  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  a  lamb  from  every  ewe  next  Spring. 
The  risk  is  less  than  with  mares,  cows 
Or  hogs.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Effect  of  Tuberculin  Test 

Will  tuberculin  injure  cattle?  I  have 
sold  a  herd  of  cows  that  had  been  ac¬ 
credited  three  years.  Then  they  began  to 
lose  their  calves  and  failure  to  breed  de¬ 
veloped.  Veterinarians  claimed  they  were 
immune  to  contagious  abortion  because 
they  had  been  raised  from  cows  that  were 
infected  with  abortion.  Could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  the  tuberculin  caused  this  trouble? 
What  is  tuberculin  made  of?  Is  it  poi¬ 
son  ?  L.  B.  M. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
likely  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  can  in¬ 
jure  cattle  is  by  the  lighting  up  of  a 
quiescent  infection  through  its  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  upon  it.  This  may  account  for 
subsequent  reactions  when  first  tests  fail 
to  disclose  disease.  It  is,  of  course,  com¬ 
mon  experience  that  herds  that  are 
thought  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  as 
shown  by  the  test,  show  wide  infection 
later.  This  occurs  so.  commonly  that  no 
one  can  consider  his  herd  safe,  even  after 
it  is  fully  accredited.  The  common  ex¬ 
planation  for* this  among  veterinarians  is 
that  the  cows  became  infected  from  other 
untested  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  or  by 
drinking  from  a  stream  that  untested  cat¬ 
tle  had  had  access  to.  This  explanation 
is  ridiculous,  but  serves  the  purpose 
where  an  explanation  is  called  for. 

Contagious  abortion  is  caused  by  a 
germ  of  its  own,  not,  so  far  as  known, 
related  to  the  germ  causing  tuberculosis. 
Tuberculin  would  not  cause  it.  Tubercu¬ 
lin  is  a  soup  made  from  the  germs  that- 
cause  the  disease,  in  which  soup  the 
germs  are  supposedly  killed,  by  heat,  and 
from  which  they  are  later  filtered  out.  It 
would  be  more  dignified  perhaps  rto  say 
that  tuberculin  is  a  concentrated  filtrate 
from  tubercle  bacilli  gl'own  on  glyeeri- 
nized  broth.  It  is  not  a  poison  in  the  or¬ 
dinary’  sense  of  that  word,  any  more  than 
any  meat  broth  in  which  disease  germs 
had  been  grown,  killed  by  heat  and 
filtered  out  would  be.  It  has  been  found 
that  disease  germs  are  not  always  killed 
by  the  degrees  of  heat  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  they  may  sometimes  as¬ 
sume  what  are  called  filtrable  forms ; 
that  is,  shapes  and  sizes  that  will  allow 
them  to  pass  through  the  filters  used  to 
remove  them  from  liquids.  When  bac¬ 
teria  find  themselves  in  positions  where 
their  lives  are  threatened  they  may  have 
the  power  to  assume  a  more  resistent 
form  and  thus  escape  destruction.  This 
may  be  by  spore  formation,  or  retiring 
into  a  hard-slielled  egg  that  will  hatch 
again  when  conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  the  germ’s  life.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  repeated  exposures  to  heat  that  the 
housewife  gives  her  cold  packed  cans  of 
vegetables.  The  first  exposure  kills  some 
of  the  germs  that  cause  spoiling,  but  some 
of  them  dodge  it  by  forming  spores  that 
are  able  to  resist  the  heat  applied.  The 
next  day,  some  of  these  spores,  finding 
themselves  out  of  the  boiler  and  apparent¬ 
ly  safe,  blossom  out  into  full-grown 
germs  again.  A  second  application  of  tfle 
heat  kills  more  of  these  too  trustful 
germs,  but  may  permit  .spore  formation  on 
the  part  of  the  most  wary  and  agile  of 
them.  The  cans  are,  accordingly,  re¬ 
heated  on  the  third  day  to  catch  all  that 
escaped  the  first  two  heatings,  and,  if  it 
catches  them,  the  canned  vegetables  are 
safe.  A  higher  degree  of  heat,  as  may 
be  obtained  in  a  pressure  cooker,  may 
kill  spores  as  well  as  full-grown  germs, 
making  pressure  cooking  a  little  more 
certain  than  repeated  heatings  at  a  low¬ 
er  temperature.  ,  M.  b.  ». 


Making  Charcoal 

Somehow  we  have  more  questions  than 
usual  about  making  charcoal.  It  seems 
that  many  eastern  farmers  have  consid¬ 
erable  waste  wood.  There  is  not  much 
demand  for  it  while  charcoal  is- called 
for.  How  is  it  made?  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Grant,  of  New  Jersey,  sends  pictures  of 
a  charcoal  pit  before  it  is  covered  and 
after  it  has  been  set  on  fire.  We  see 
from  this  how  the  sticks  of  wood  are 
piled  in  place  and  how  they  are  then 
covered  with  soil.  The  object  is  to  char 
the  wood — burn  it  without  a  blaze.  It  is 


Charcoal  Pit  Ready  to  Fire  After 
Turf  Is  On 


first  piled  up  compactly  in  the  manner 
shown  and  then  covered  with  soil  so  as 
to  give  full  control  of  ventilation.  When 
the  fire  is  started  it  is  kept  smouldering 
inside  the  covering  of  soil,  but  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  break  out  in  a  blaze.  Some 
art  is  required  to  do  it  right  and  that  is 
gained  through  practice. 


The  Combined  Harvester 
in  Idaho 

The  combined  harvester  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  here  in  the  West.  I  do  not  own 
one  but  every  year  I  hire  at  least  a  part 
of  my  crop  cut  with  one.  This  year  I 
had  it  all  combined.  My  neighbor  who 
does  this  for  me  charges  $4  per  acre.  It 
takes  four  men  to  operate  the  machine, 
a  sack  sewer,  a  header  puncher,  a  separa¬ 
tor  tender  and  a  driver  or  tractor  man. 
Some  use  horses  and  some  tractors. 

These  machines  have  been  used  to  my 
knowledge  since  1897.  At  that  time  there 
were  very  few'  of  them  here,  but  they 
have  been  growing  more  popular  each 
year.  I  think  in  this  time  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  practical,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
style  thrashing  machine.  It  does  the 
work  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  other 
method.  With  a  14-ft.  cut  combine  you 
can  cut  about  30  acres  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  a  dollar  per  acre. 

Idaho.  P.  A.  PARKER. 


Cultivated  Earthworms 

Raising  earthworms  or  as  the  sports¬ 
men  like  to  call  them  “garden  lure”  is,  I 
think,  impossible.  However  if  a  recent 
inquirer  follow  these  directions  he  will 
always  have  a  supply  of  large,  fine,  fat 
worms.  In  Spring  when  worms  are  plen¬ 
tiful  put  them  in  boxes  about  12  in.  or 
more  in  depth,  filled  with  fine  black  earth. 
Feed  once  a  week  by  soaking  bran  sacks 
in  sweetened  water  (half  water  and  half 
syrup).  Store  boxes  on  cellar  floor.  After 
soaking  sacks  in  the  sweetened  water, 
spread  over  boxes  and  allow  sack  to  so 
remain  until  next  feeding  time.  Dig  or 
buy  worms,  large  and  small,  from  the 
children  in  neighborhood,  use  only  sound 
live  worms,  discarding  all  bruised  or 
broken  ones.  JOHN  H.  northtjp. 


No  Friend  of  the  Robin 

Your  robin  editorial  on  page  972  and 
the  comments  on  it  are  of  interest.  I 
am  an  admirer  of  animals,  except  mad 
dogs  and  rattlesnakes.  I  was  on  the 
point  several  times  this  Spring  of  writ¬ 
ing  you  my  experience  with  robins.  It 
tallies  to  a  T.  They  came  down  in  flocks, 
dozens,  and  spoiled  10  times  as  much  as 
they  ate.  and  that  was  by  no  means  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  when  the  raspberries  ripened 
the  same  and  worse  occurred.  I  had  a 
large  sweet  cherry  tree  and  they  started 
on  that  just  as  soon  as  the  cherries 
showed,  the  least  red  cheeks,  and  in  three 
days  they,  the  robins,  had  cleaned  that 


tree  of  every  last  cherry,  to  the  dismay 
of  our  women  folks,  who  had  counted  on 
at  least  50  jars  of  fruit.  I  have  watched 
robins  all  my  life  and  never  could  see 
where  they  helped  the  farmer  any  more 
than  the  crow  or  hawk,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  nuisance  by  farmers.  The 
harmless  garter  snakes  are  of  far  more 
value  to  the  farmer  in  destroying  insects 
which  are  injurious  to  crops.  o.  ir.  w. 

New  York. 


The  Robin  Again 

I  have  just  been  reading  “The  Friend 
of  the  Robin,”  from  what  I  judge,  the 
writer  does  not  have  to  depend  on  berries 
for  a  living  like  we  do.  I  think  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  perfect  right  to  call 
the  robins  wanton  destroyers,  as  they 
really  are,  and  every  year  there  are  more 
of  them  which  means  a  great  loss  to  the 
berry  growers.  We  raised  about  an  acre 
of  strawberries  this  year,  and  every  time 
we  got  near  the  field  they  would  get  up 
in  flocks;  of  course  they  picked  the  first 
crop,  and  all  through  the  berry  season 
we  were  troubled  with  them.  They  did 
likewise  to  the  blackcaps. 

I  had  a  nice  tree  of  cherries  which  I 
sprayed  and  hoped  to  do  them  up,  but 
we  did  not  even  get  one  cherry  to  eat. 
Certainly  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  his 
share  of  fruit  after  his  labor,  as  well  as 
the  robin.  I  also  think  it's  a  shame  to 
call  the  farmers  stingy  if  they  complain 
about  those  destructive  robins. 

H.  M.  SNYDER. 


Married  Woman’s  Name 

A  married  woman's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Brown,  and  her  name  by  marriage 
has  been  changed  from  Brown* to  Barnes. 
She  has  her  life  insurance  policies  made 
out  in  the  name  of  simply  Mary  Barnes, 
and  her  interest  account  in  the  bank  the 
same,  and  has  just  signed  a  deed  with 
her  husband  to  her  cousin,  signing  Mary 
Barnes.  In  a  very  few  days  her  hus¬ 
band  is  going  to  deed  his  property  over 
to  her,  and  would  it  be  perfectly  right 
for  her  to  have  the  deed  made  out  as 
Mary  Brown  Barnes,  that  is  using  her 
maiden  name  as  a  middle  name,  or  would 
she  have  to  have  it  made  out  as  simply 
Mary  Barnes  on  account  of  signing  her 
name  that  way  on  all  pervious  occasions? 

c.  e. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  make  the  deed 
to  Mary  Barnes.  Many  married  women 
drop  their  own  middle  and  last  names  en¬ 
tirely.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
certainty  of  identity  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  deed  made  to  Mary  Barnes. 


Civil  Rights  of  Former 
Convict 

Has  a  man  who  has  been  in  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  never  been  restored  to  citizen¬ 
ship,  upon  being  let  out  a  right  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  firearm  of  any  kind, 
a  right  to  a  hunting  license  for  $1.25,  and 
also  a  right  to  vote  when  he  cannot  show 
any  papers  of  citizenship?  e.  c.  b. 

New  York. 


It  is  only  during  the  term  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  "all  civil  rights,  and  all  private 
trusts,  authority,  or  power  of,” or  held  by, 


Charcoal  Pit  Afire  in  Jersey  Pines 


the  person  sentenced”  are  suspended. 
They  are  not  lost  or  forfeited,  except  in 
case  of  imprisonment  for  life.  They  are 
merely  suspended.  Therefore,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence  for  any  term 
less  than  for  life,  the  person  is  auto¬ 
matically  restored  to  all  civil  rights  and 
entitled  to  vote,  to  secure  a  hunting  li¬ 
cense  and  other  civil  privileges,  just  as  if 
he  had  never  been  sentenced  at  all. 

Furthermore,  suspension  of  civil  rights 
applies  only  to  persons  sentenced  to  a 
State  prison  and  not  to  persons  sentenced 
to  county  penitentiaries.  c.  s.  L. 
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The  Nubian  Goat 

On  page  766  appears  an  article  by  Wil- 
let  Randall  concerning  milk  goats.  He 
strongly  recommends  the  Nubian  breed  as 
giving  the  best-flavored,  richest  milk.  We 
have  long  wanted  to  procure  a  good  Nu¬ 
bian  milk  goat,  but  all  inquiries  so  far 
made  bring  the  reply  that  the  Nubian 
rarely  gives  more  than  two  quarts  of 
milk.  We  do  not  want  to  start  a  goat 
dairy,  but  want  the  animal  for.  family 
use,  and  here  is  where  the  Nubian,  we 
are  told,  is  superior  to  the  Swiss  breed, 
because,  so  they  say,  it  is  more  easily 
bred  to  freshen  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
We  have  at  present  two  Toggenberg  does, 
one  a  four-quart  doe.  However,  as  G. 
W.  T.  complains  in  his  remarks,  the  milk 
is  sometimes  strong.  N.  B. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Milk  goats  as  a  rule  do  not  give  the 
enormous  quantities  of  milk  claimed  for 
them  and  this  has  been  a  mighty  factor 
in  keeping  these  wonderful  animals  in  the 
background.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
opinion,  especially  of  those  who  have  had 
no  personal  experience  with  milk  goats, 
that  the  animals  are  capable  of  giving 
five  or  six  quarts  of  the  finest  milk  per 
day.  This  is  almost  or  quite  wrong,  and 
has  served  to  caue  the  public  who  would 
be  interested  in  them,  to  harbor  at  the 
start  an  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  milk  goats  have  made  remarkable 
yields  when  on  test,  but  this  should  not 
be  taken  so  seriously.  We  all  know  that 
some  cows,  too,  have  made  this  same 
great  test,  but  w*ere  you  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  family  cow  for  your  own  use  you 
would  not  expect  to  purchase  any  such 
animal.  If  you  got  a  cow  that  gave  you 
eight  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking,  and 
kept  up  that  flow  for  six  or  eight  months, 
you  would  surely  feel  you  had  a  good 
milker,  and  would-be  goat  keepers  should 
work  along  the  same  lines.  It  is  a  good 
goat,  of  any  breed,  that  will  give  three 
quarts  daily  for  a  long  period,  and  there 
are,  indeed,  few  which  give  more  than 
that  amount.  Be  satisfied  if  you  get  one 
that  gives  that  much,  and  consider  your¬ 
self  most  fortunate  if  you  get  one  of 
these  so-called  “balloon”  goats  that  gives 
the  proverbial  six  to  seven  quarts,  which 
exist  only  on  paper. 

A  great  number  of  people  write  me 
asking  for  a  goat  that  gives  not  less 
than  six  quarts.  Some  want  more,  and 
tell  you  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  them  at 
low  prices,  etc.  Our  reply  to  all  such 
inquirers  is  that  we  cannot  supply  such 
animals,  and  that  we  don't  think  any¬ 
body  else  can.  As  stated  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  the  belief  is  general  of  great  yields, 
but  our  experience  tells  us  that  such  goats 
are  not  to  be  purchased,  especially  at  the 
prices  that  the  average  person  can  afford 
to  pay. 

For  the  size  of  the  animal  the  yield  in 
pounds  over  a  lactation  period  is  truly 
wonderful ;  and  there  is  no  milk-giving 
species  of  any  sort  that  equals  her,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  goats,  and  to  our¬ 
selves,  that  the  correct  values  of  such 
goats  be  understood.  We  sell  goats,  have 
bred  them  a  great  many  years,  yet  in 
all  that  time  we  have  never  had  a  single 
animal  that  gave  six  quarts  per  day. 
Let’s  not  defeat  the  very  purpose  we  are 
seeking  to  perpetuate,  nor  make  would-be 
customers  believe  that  a  milk  goat  sur¬ 
passes  a  cow  in  her  yield. 

Goats  and  cows  each  have  their  own 
especial  place,  and  each  has  plenty  of 
good  things  to  recommend  her.  You  may 
keep  goats  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
cows,  and  those  who  have  a  large  back¬ 
yard,  or  small  farms,  can  realize  good 
profits  by  breeding  them.  Even  the  vil¬ 
lage  holder  who  needs  a  daily  supply  of 
sweet  fresh  clean  milk  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  goats,  but  let  me  help  you  to 
banish  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  give 
four,  five  or  six  quarts  of  milk  daily,  for 
they  don’t. 

The  Nubian  as  a  breed  is  our  favorite, 
and  we  have  kept  and  carefully  bred  all 
the  breeds  that  have  come  to  America. 
The  Nubian  is  the  largest,  easiest  to  fence 
and  handle,  and  the  most  persistent  milk¬ 
er  of  them  all.  She  does  not  give  as 
much  in  quantity  as  the  Swiss,  but  her 
milk  is  much  sweeter,  richer  in  fat,  ana 
with  a  smoother  flavor  than  any  other 
breed  which  we  have  handled.  All  breeds 
of  goats,  like  all  breeds  of  cows,  have 
some  strong  point  to  recommend  them, 
else  no  one  would  continue  their  breeding 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  owners  of 
the  Swiss  goats,  and  no  doubt  they  can 
bring  us  proof  of  good  reasons  why  they 
prefer  them.  However,  we  have  told  you 


our  reasons  for  the  Nubian  and  why  we 
like  them  best. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Nubian  Milk  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion,  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  I  am  sure  he  will 
send  you  information  on  the  breed. 

WIIXET  E  AND  ATX. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — His  77  years  gained  for 
S.  M.  Westcott,  of  Valois,  N.  Y.,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  youngest  veteran  at 
the  annual  reunion  of  the  G.  A.  R.  regi¬ 
ments  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  at 
which  25  men  out  of  those  who  origi¬ 
nally  composed  the  units  were  present. 
Johnston  Beers,  90,  of  Elmira,  was  the 
oldest  soldier  present.  Regiments  rep¬ 
resented  were  the  15th  and  50th  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  148th  Infantry.  Five  of 
the  original  1,000  infantrymen  answered 
the  roll  call  and  20  out  of  the  original 
3,600  engineers. 

Study  of  25,000  felony  cases  by  the 
Sub-committee  on  Statistics  of  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  reveals  impor¬ 
tant  crimes  in  the  State  are  committeed 
mostly  by  males  under  25.  The  sub¬ 
committee  was  composed  of  Senator  John 
Knight  of  Arcade,  Col.  George  F.  Chan¬ 
dler  of  Kingston,  and  Assemblyman 
Walter  S.  Gedney  of  Nyack.  Profession¬ 
al  criminals,  the  survey  showed,  commit 
most  major  crimes  by  taking  property 
by  acts  of  violence.  The  crime  problem 
is  not  one  of  occasional  crimes,  it  is 
found,  or  crimes  committed  in  passion  or 
by  defectives.  It  was  found  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  suspended  sentence  was  most 
freely  used  in  up-State  cities  and  rural 
districts.  The  death  penalty  is  shown 
to  be  rare,  and  out  of  4,880  cases  only 
10  resulted  in  the  death  sentence,  repre¬ 
senting  0.24  per  cent  of  the  sentences. 
All  resulted  from  pleas  of  not  guilty, 
and  in  murder  cases  of  prisoners  held  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  88.58  per  cent  were 
imprisoned  or  fined.  Robbery,  burglary 
and  grand  larceny  are  most  commonly 
practiced  by  professional  criminals. 

The  toll  of  known  dead  in  the  storm 
which  raged  over  Nova  Scotia  on  Aug. 
24  was  increased  to  10  Aug.  26  with  the 
finding  of  the  body  of  a  14-year-old  boy 
in  the  wreck  of  the  10-ton  schooner  Sligo. 
Lines  of  communication  were  thrown  in¬ 
to  untold  confusion  by  the  gale  and  rain 
storm  which  destroyed  light  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  leveled  crops  and 
wrecked  shipping.  Some  estimates  place 
the  loss  to  the  Nova  Scotia  apple  and 
field  crops  at  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Two  small  steamers,  27  sailing  vessels 
and  many  small  craft  were  thrown  high 
and  dry  or  foundered  on  the  coast. 

One  woman  and  seven  men  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  after  house  of  a  dismasted 
and  waterlogged  schooner  for  38  hours 
until  they  were  landed  at  Vineyard  Ha¬ 
ven,  Mass.,  Aug.  26  by  a  coast  guard  de¬ 
stroyer.  The  woman,  wife  of  the  second 
mate,  had  refused  to  leave  her  compan¬ 
ions  when  the  destroyer  took  the  vessel 
in  tow. 

Joseph  Russo,  19,  of  310  Madison  St., 
Hoboken,  who  is  said  to  have  earned  a 
fair  income  by  collecting  money  intended 
for  runaway  sons,  was  arraigned  in 
Tombs  Court,  New  York,  Aug.  26,  on  a 
charge  of  third  degree  forgery,  and  was 
held  for  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
Russo’s  system,  so  the  police  charged 
was  this :  He  would  see  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  telling  Tom  or  Dick 
or  Harry  to  come  home  and  all  would  be 
forgiven.  He  would  wire  the  parents : 
“Am  in  New  York.  Bi*oke.  Please  send 
,$20  to  get  home.”  It  worked  well  until, 
so  it  is  alleged,  he  wired  the  parents  of 
Arthur  Louis  Erra,  19,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  son  already  had  returned  home.  The 
parents  notified  the  Akron  police,  who 
told  the  New  York  police,  and  when  Rus¬ 
so  called  at  the  William  St.  office  of  the 
Western  Union  he  was  arrested  by  wait¬ 
ing  detectives. 

Paul  Redfern  started  from  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  Aug.  25,  in  the  monoplane  Port  of 
Brunswick,  to  fly  to  Brazil.  He  was 
seen  off  the  Bahamas,  and  again  over 
the  South  American  coast,  but  his  later 
fate  was  unknown  up  to  Aug.  31. 

Daniel  J.  Graham,  Jr.,  a  New  York 
patrolman,  with  an  excellent  three-year 
record,  who  was  known  to  the  children 
and  women  on  his  east  side  beat  as  “the 
sheik,”  is  under  arrest  charged  with  the 
murder  and  robbery  of  Judson  H.  Pratt, 
civil  engineer  and  assistant  construction 
superintendent  of  the  T.  E.  Rhoades  Co., 
Inc.,  of  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pratt  and  Graham  had  been  friends  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  meeting  first  at  the 
residential  development  of  Pratt’s  com¬ 
pany,  at  52d  St.  and  the  East  River, 
where  Graham  had  been  assigned  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  engineer  from  hold-up  men  while 
the  workmen  were  being  paid  off  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  It  was  within  a  half  block  of 
this  development  that  Pratt  was  shot  and 
killed  Aug.  27.  robbed  of  the  $5,000  pay 
roll  and  his  body  driven  in  his  own  coxipe 
to  a  lonely  spot  under  a  viaduct  on 
Mosholu  Parkway,  the  Bronx,  where  it 
was  found  at  noon. 

James  Clawson,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  a 
civilian  pilot,  was  killed  and  Cliffoi*d 
Burnsworth  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  was  in¬ 
jured  Aug.  2S  when  their  airplane 
ci'ashed  250  ft.,  after  taking  off  from 
Bettis  Field.  Burnsworth.  owner  of  the 
plane  and  a  passenger  in  it  was  taken  to 


a  hospital  in  an  unconscious  condition. 
The  airplane  had  taken  off  first  from 
Rodgers  Field,  Pittsbxxrgh,  for  Union- 
town,  and  had  stopped  for  a  visit  to 
the  McKeesport  aii'port.  While  taking 
to  the  air  again  the  engine  went  dead 
and  Clawson  attempted  to  turn  back  to 
Bettis  Field.  The  plane  went  into  a 
“flat  spin”  and  crashed. 

William  Brock  and  Edward  Schlee,  in 
their  plane  Pride  of  Detroit,  reached  the 
airport  at  Croydon,  England,  Axxg.  28, 
the  first  “leg”  in  their  flight  around  the 
world.  In  22  hours  and  55  minutes  they 
had  flown  2,351  miles  between  Harbor 
Grace,  N.  F.,  and  Croydon,  partly 
through  fierce  storms,  and  had  been  de¬ 
layed  nearly  three  hours  by  being  lost 
over  England.  Aug.  29  they  reached 
Munich,  and  Aug.  30  they  arrived  at 
Belgrade,  Jugoslavia,  a  total  distance  of 
3,450  miles,  about  one-seventh  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  globe. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— In  a  detailed 
report  issued  Aug.  29  the  Department 
of  Agi'iculture  presents  a  summary  of  es¬ 
timates  of  the  Mississippi  River  flood 
damage  to  the  124  counties  or  parishes  as 
a  result  of  levee  breaks  which  occurred 
during  May,  June  and  July  of  this  year. 
The  live  stock  loss  was  placed  at  225,000 
head,  including  25,325  head  of  horses 
and  mules,  50,490  head  of  cattle,  148,110 
head  of  swine,  1,276,570  poultry.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  reports  from  crop  estimators 
showed  that  of  the  4,417,500  acres  flood¬ 
ed  some  2,600.000  acres  were  planted  in 
cotton,  1,100,000  in  corn,  360,000  in  hay, 
and  other  crops  combined  on  about  370,- 
000  acres.  “No  estimates  are  available,” 
the  report  said,  “to  show  how  much  of 
the  flooded  area  was  replanted  this  year, 
inasmuch  as  subsequent  crop  reports  from 
estimators  in  the  various  counties  cover 
both  the  flooded  and  non-flooded  acreage. 
At  the  height  of  the  flood  a  special  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  farmers  intended  to 
plant  1,351,400  acres  of  corn  in  the 
flooded  area  this  year ;  447,300  acres  of 
hay,  and  2,044,600  acres  of  other  crops, 
including  cotton,  but  secondary  floods  in 
many  instances  interfex*ed  with  carrying 
out  these  intentions.”  The  number  of 
acres  flooded  in  each  State  is  given  as 
follows  :  Arkansas,  1,838,400  ;  Louisiana, 
1,112,200 ;  Mississippi,  861,000 ;  Mis¬ 
souri,  359,000 ;  Tennessee,  195,000,  and 
Kentucky,  50,000.  The  estimate  of  crops 
is  placed  on  the  figures  for  1926.  An  es¬ 
timate  of  the  flooded  area  on  which  crops 
were  grown  this  year  will  be  made  when 
the  harvest  is  completed. 

Lewis  Tabor  of  Columbus,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange,  addressed  300  dele¬ 
gates  representing  200,000  Grangers  Aug. 
24  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  He  said  they  should  take  a 
more  important  part  in  local  politics. 
On  the  Grangers  rested  the  burden  of 
law  enfoi'cement,  he  said,  and  urged  the 
deportation  of  any  unnaturalized  person 
convicted  the  second  time  for  committing 
a  major  crime,  also  the  deportation  of 
unnaturalized  persons  found  guilty  of 
bootlegging.  Gov.  Moore  called"  on 
Grangers  to  aid  in  law  enforcement,  and 
offered  his  aid  in  developing  a  perma¬ 
nent  farm  pi-ogram. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  3-10.  —  Provincial  Exhibition, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Sept.  3-10. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-8. — Maine  State  Fail*,  Lewis¬ 
ton. 

Sept.  5-10. — Michigan  State  Fair,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  5-10. — Maryland  State  Fair,  Ti- 
monium,  Md. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Colorado  State  Fair, 
Pueblo,  Col. 

Sept.  5-10. — Virginia  Fair,  Staunton. 

Sept.  5-10. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  5-10.  —  Rochester  Exposition, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — Spokane  Interstate  Fair, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  12-17.  —  Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  15-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association  annual  meeting,  Easton,  Md. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastei-n  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Interstate  Fail*,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcestei*,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-fii*st  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Little  George,  the  garage  mascot,  was 
visiting  his  aunt.  He  found  the  cat  in  a 
sunny  window  purring  cheerfully.  “Oh, 
Auntie,  come  quick,”  said  little  George, 
“the  cat  has  gone  to  sleep  and  left  his 
engine  running.” — Annapolis  Log. 


“Will  a  Leadclad 
Roof  Stand  Hail?” 

“  Hailstones  from  the 
size  of  hen  eggs  to 
baseballs  fell  here” 
wrote  one  of  our  friends. 
“Nearly  every  compo¬ 
sition  roof  around  here 
was  ruined.”  “Will  a 
Leadclad  Roof  Stand 
Hail  ?” 

“A  Leadclad  Roof  will 
certainly  stand  hail,” 
we  wrote  him.  And  it 
will  not  only  stand  hail, 
but  it  will  stand  fire, 
lightning  and  every 
other  kind  of  weather. 
That’s  why  so  many 
farmers  are  roofing 
with  Leadclad.  Write 
us  about  Leadclad  for 
your  buildings. 


Leadclad  Wire  Co. 

1200  Plainfield  Ave.  Moundsviile,  W.  Va. 


10  years. 

ocun  llfl  MflNCY  You  get  all  the  coating  you 
OCnU  nU  III  UnCI  need,  with  all  the  tools  —  and 
you  don’t  pay  a  cent.  No  C.  O.  D.,  notes,  or  any 
obligation.  Try  before  you  buy. 

U/rilO  TaHqu  Get  the  details  of  this 
nine  ■  OU ay  g.reat  money-saver  at 
once.  Our  proposition  is  fair,  liberal 
and  complete. 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


INTERESTING 
PROPOSITION 
FOR  AGENTS 


Fruit  Tree 
Guards 


::  r 


Protect  your  fruit  trees 
from  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals  with  Ex¬ 
celsior, Fruit  Tree  Guards. 
Sold  made  up  in  sizes,  or 
the  material  in  rolls  if 
desired. 

Write  Department  B 

WICKWI  RE  SPENCER 
STEEL  CO. 

41  E.42-  ST,  N.Y.  CITY. 


HEIGHT-! 2 -15-18-INCHES  MATERIAL  FURNISHED  IN  12* 
DIAMETER-4-6-8-INCHES  I5-I8-IN.WIDE  IN  I00FT.  ROUS 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Priee,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


September  10,  1927 


SAMPLES  FOR  YOU — FREE ! 


Keep  your  poultry,  hogs  and  cattle  in  best 
condition  by  using  STRUVEN'S  FISH 
MEAD— made  from  freshly-caught  Men¬ 
haden  fish — cooked,  pressed,  dried  and  fine¬ 
ly  ground — supplies  proteins  and  minerals 
essential  for  health  and  growth. 


CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  it  regular. 
Dust  drives  out  and  prevents  worms  in  fowls.  For  Lice 
sprinkle  Dust  over  Fowls,  Litter,  Roosts  and  Nests. 
Prices,  100  lbs.  S3.50;  300  lbs.  $<i.50.  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

G.  M.  HABECKER  YORK,  PA. 


in 


Write 


on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 


Limestone  Products  Carp,  of  America,  Newton,  N,  J. 


IMPORTED  PEAT  MOQC 

( Ground  Peat) 

A  clean,  safe  and  economical  poultry 
litter.  After  use  is  a  most  profitable 
fertilizer.  Send  $3.00  for  large  trial 
bale  (covers  80  square  ft.,  3-in.  deep) 
f.  o.  b.  Boston. 

C.E.  BUELL,  Inc.,  131STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  tor  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years- 


Parks'  S  barred  rocks 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  what  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection  is  the  largest  right 
no  wand  you  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  in  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  cockerels.  They  know  that  they  gret  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Send  for  our  fall  price  list. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Boi  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 


NOW*  *18:88  : 


lOO 
-  1,000 

Honest  quality — None  better. 

KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


daddch  pnrifQ PureBred  $ioo° 

DAiyKLL/  I\.Uv,KO  Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  ^ 

1  Oc  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

C1IA8.  P.  EWING  ltt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  348 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Dr.  Romig’s  SS'  i£k  CHICKS 

Aug.  8c,  Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  hundred 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

AIIIAIfA  S.  C.  BUFF  A  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  $10-100 
f!H!(.KS  BARRED  ROCKS.  S10-1UU.  S.  C.  REDS 
VII I VIW  $11-100  WHITE  ROCKS,  S12-100-HEAVY 
MIXED,  9c  — LIGHT,  8c.  All  number 
one  chicks.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstervllle,  Pa, 


A  T) "\/’  TT Cf  The  kind  that  make 

DAD!  dlldVD  BIG  BROILERS 
Now  taking  orders  for  future  delivery. 
KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  LAUREL.  DELAWARE 


Tancred Leghorn  Pullets  yeSing 

Hens.  Records  264-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLUNKS*  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 


1  PPUABIM  rnrVI?DI?l  C  Offering  for  shipment 
LLUllUnlM  llUllIli.ni.Lj  pedigreed  cockerels 
early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


ID  All  c-  w-  Dill  I  CTQ  Bre(1  from  our  well  culled, 
lUvIl  LERH0RN  rilLLC  I O  selected  two-year-old  hens 
—heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  14-weeks-old, 
SI. 25  ea.  Ready  to  lay,  $2.00  ea.  AMAKASSIN  FARM,  Yonkers, N.  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds— Blood  Tested.  August-September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready  to  Lay. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  -  -  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


nlll  I  ETC  l.000  8-  c-  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  March. 
pU LLP,  1  O  April  hatched  Tancred  Barron  strain- 

*  Free  range  grown.  R.  B.  PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y, 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Aug. 
21,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  poultryman  should  make  use  of 
three  types  of  crops :  a  grass  crop,  a 
grain  crop  and  a  cultivated  crop. 

The  grass  crop  for  range  may  be  either 
Alfalfa,  annual  white  Sweet  clover,  or 
a  mixture  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover.  The  latter  requires  more 
of  a  loamy  soil  than  is  found  on  most 
poultry  farms.  Alfalfa  is  the  best.,  for  it 
grows  well  on  the  lighter  soils,  it  can¬ 
not  be  easily  scratched  up  by  the  roots, 
and  it  gives  a  steady  supply  of  tender 
green  leaves.  The  chicks  do  not  make 
such  large  bare  spots  around  the  houses 
and  some  may  be  cut.  The  Agromony 
Department  has  already  cut  7,350  lbs. 
from  our  three-acre  range  here  which  was 
only  seeded  last  August  and  they  expect 
another  cutting. 

The  cultivated  crop  should  follow  the 
range  crop  to  make  use  of  manure  and 
the  turning  under  of  a  sod.  If  a  cash 
crop  takes  up  land  not  used  for.  growing 
green  food  or  the  home  garden  it  should 
not  require  an  excessive  amount  of  labor. 
Neither  should  the  cash  crop  be  too  high¬ 
ly  perishable  as  the  poultryman  cannot 
always  give  his  time  to  the  marketing  of 
such  a  crop.  Such  crops  as  potatoes,  car- 
cots,  cabbage  or  beets  may  be  used. 

The  grain  crop  should  precede  the 
range,  for  it  is  out  of  the  way.  before 
the  growing  season  is  over,  giving  the 
grass  crop  an  early  start. 

Rye  makes  the  best  grain  crop  for  a 
poultryman  to  use,  for  it  makes  the  best 
straw.  Hens  do  not  like  the  rye  grain, 
but  if  other  grains  are  used  and  allowed 
to  properly  mature  for  their  food  ,  value, 
the  straw  is  very  poor.  Good  grain  and 
straw  cannot  be  produced  at  the  same 
time.  In  order  to  make  good  straw,  cut¬ 
ting  must  be  done  before  grain  starts  to 
ripen. 

Use  pasture  grasses  for  the  range 
rather  than  tall  growing  hay  grasses.  — 
C.  D.  Anderson,  Contest  Manager. 

*  $  >;:  >|: 

During  the  forty-second  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1.000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  3,545  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  50.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  22  eggs, 
or  .03  per  cent  from  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
147.642  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1925.  The 
present  contest  is  4.380  eggs  ahead  of 
last  year’s  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
forty-second  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
61 ;  White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Chamber- 
lain,  N.  Y.,  55 ;  White  Leghorns,  Culmor 
Leghorn  Farm,  Conn.,  55 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y..  55 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Mayliill  Poultry  Farm, 
Ind.,  55 ;  White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  Mich.,  53. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N. 
Y.,  1.959 ;  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
958;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich..,  1,942; 
Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,940 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  1,- 
840 ;  Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  1,823. 

R.  I.  Reds — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
1,881 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,819 ;  Fristegarth  Farm,  Mass., 
1,763 ;  Houle  Farm,  N.  II.,  1.655. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis 
&  Sons,  Maine,  1.520 :  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y„  1,467. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.469. 

V  V  V  *  4: 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

Aug.  15 

79 

44 

Clear 

Aug.  16 

77 

43 

Clear 

Aug.  17 

84 

47 

Partly  cloudy 

Aug.  18 

56 

50 

Rain 

Aug.  19 

79 

51 

Cloudy 

'Aug.  20 

79 

48 

Clear 

Aug.  21 

73 

54 

Partly  cloudy 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant ; 
White,  51c ;  brown,  45c ;  medium,  41c ; 
pullets,  31c. 


Tapeworm  in  Poultry 

How  can  I  eradicate  tapeworm  which 
is  present  in  my  flock  of  hens?  G.  Y. 
New  Jersey. 


% 


/ 


Cushing"  cut 
Death  Loss 
fpom407odowK 


to 8%  , 


“Lost  only  8%  this 
yearwithCollisPro- 
cess  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  as 
against  40% 
without  it  last 
year.  Sold  one  ^ 
flock  at  seven" 
weeks  old  weighing 
\y2  pounds  each;  another* 
at  nine  weeks  old  weighing  2  pounds. 
Never  saw  chickens  grow  so  fast  or 
do  so  well.”  W.  A.  Cushing,  New 
Market,  West  Virginia. 

COLLIS  PROCESS  PURE 
DRIED  BUTTERMILK 

will  make  your  flock  pay  you  more 
money — saves  the  chicks,  speeds  up 
growth,  makes  early  layers,  shortens 
molt,  helps  keep  the  entire  flock 
healthy,  vigorous. 

40-page  poultry  manual  with  70  pictures 
FREE.  Write  for  it.  Tell  us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  305  Clinton,  Iowa 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra* Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 

Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
Bcratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof ,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 

$5.00  brings  bigr  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
M  ■  .1  k  1  Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request, 
[f  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 

TURNER  BROS.  welfinltiiTI^h’io  Dept.  782 


Stronger  Chicks 


is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today. 
MARDEN -WILD  CORP. 

515 Columbia  St., Somerville,  Mass, 
215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Certified  for 

'""‘‘'fi/vT*. 

Vita  mins  A &D  "" 


r,::  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  PULLETS 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Your  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MB  RE  CHICKS 

PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  yonr  mash  with 
MAUREli’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples,  iv"7  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO.KlttAr-.36-.5 


Save*  Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized.  Near 
round— no  corners  for  crowding 
— vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  fr.  Combination  Ventilator 
and  stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  500  chicks. 

Special  concession  for  orders 
now.  Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
399  Warder  St- .  Springfield,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Boss  Metal  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins, 
Feed  Grinders,  Metal  C 


Garages. 


The  following  treatment  for  tapeworms 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Storrs 
(Conn.)  Experiment  Station:  Add  two 
teaspoons  of  Blaek-leaf  40,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  used  by  horticulturists  to 
destroy  insects,  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Give  Epsom  salts  (1  lb.  to  each  100 
fowls,  in  wet  mash  or  their  drinking 
water)  the  morning  you  start  treatment, 
no  food  through  the  day.  Mix  the  water 
containing  the  Black-leaf  40  with  a  wet 
mash  and  allow  the  birds  to  eat  all  that 
they  will  at  night,  repeating  the  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  on  the  next  day.  I  should 
not  advise  this  treatment  of  any  flock  in 
which  it  was  not  quite  certain  that  tape¬ 
worm  infection  was  serious,  m.  b.  d. 

1 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG,  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  FOR  SaTe 

S.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch,  $2.26  each; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  expressman 
if  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Ma»s.  Tel.  1 08S 


INDIAN 
HEAD 
PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

(FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  LAYING  CONTEST  1924 

Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made' at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  LAYING  CONTEST  1923 
THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  LAYING  CONTEST  1922 
FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  LAVING  CONTEST  1921 

PULLETS 

Sired  bjr  sons  of  these  contest  hens 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER  DELIVERY 

These  well-grown  White  Leghorn  Pulletsliatched  in  March 
and  April  will  be  money-makers  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2  Red  Bank 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25#  with  order,  balauee  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  vrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Ngw°  erse  y 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.— We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Dt 


Send  no  money,  .lust  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  Rret  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  prices  on :  25  SO  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  a.  oo 

5.50 

to.oo 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Pl.t  mouth  Rocks . 

.  3.50 

0. 50 

1*2.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

.  3.50 

G.50 

12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8,00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AGES-ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 


Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


3  ULSH’S 


CHICKS 

Hember  I.  li.  C.  .4. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

Wh.  Wyandotte.  10c;  fish's 
Superior  W.  Rock,  Oc;  B. 
Rock,  0c;  H.  Mixed,  8c.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  100 fS  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS-  E.  ULSH,  Braver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHIITE 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 


Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


JARVIS’  CHICHS 

PULLETS 


Mi 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barrou. Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS— ihi  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
$*2.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  T.  S.  C.  F.  O.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  ’ST. 


25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

free  ran  are  nocks.  100’-  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 


B.  N.  LAUVER 

Box  10 

McAlisterville, 

Pa. 

CHICKS: 

S.  C.  Reds.. 

25 

.  $3.00 

50  100 

$5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

5.00 

8.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light  Mixed.... 

..  2.25 

400 

7  00 

Free  range— 100%  delivery — Cir 

cular 

,I*a, 

\V.  A.  LAl  VEIt 

Nlc  All 

stervllle 

Pill  I  FTQ  FOR  F  Quality,  purebred  from 

lULLLIv  IVll  «Htt  selected  heavy  laying  strains. 
Three  months  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  $1.00 
each.  Barred"  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Anconas  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1.26, 
Four  to  live  months  pullets,  $1.40.  Crates  free. 
MtlTiElllTtST  STOCK  1  11! HU  1YEST  MANSI*  JELO,  OHIO 
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The  Henyard 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N. 
J.,  under  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  with  15  birds. 

Week  ending  August  21,  1927. 

During  the  forty-second  week  at  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
.Contest  4*831  eggs  were  laid.  This  is 
an  average  of  48.16  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  229,774  eggs. 

Pen  16,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Stern  Bros,  N.  J.,  Pen  70,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Egg  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  are  tied  for  first  place 
for  the  week  with  72  eggs  each.  Pen  80, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  C.  H. 
Trambels,  N.  J.,  Pen  83,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  the  Hudson  Guild 
Farm,  N.  J.,  and  Pen  94,  also  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  R.  O.  P. 

Poultry  Breeders’  Association,  Canada, 
are  tied  for  second  place  for  the  week 
with  69  eggs  each.  Pen  26,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  P.  T.  Kistler, 

Pa.,  and  Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen, 

owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  are  tied 
for  third  place  for  the  week  with  68 
eggs  each. 

Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  3,041  eggs.  Pen  94,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  R.  O.  P. 

Poultry  Breeders’  Association,  Canada, 
is  second  with  2,809  eggs.  Pen  95,-  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  B.  C.,  Canada,  is  third  with 
2.772  eggs. 

The  department  of  poultry  husbandry 
has  submitted  manuscript  for  a  new  bul¬ 
letin  which  will  give  a  detailed  report  of 
the  blood-testing  work  done  at  the  de¬ 
partment  laboratories  in  the  project 
which  is  being  worked  co-operatively  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  eradicating  from  the  poul¬ 
try  flocks  of  New  Jersey  the  “carriers” 
of  that  dreaded  infectious  disease,  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea.  In  the  1925-26 
season  some  52,611  samples  of  blood  were 
tested,  of  which  39.689  were  from  fowls 
which  had  been  examined  by  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  and  had  been 
certified  by  them  as  fair  representatives 
of  their  breed  or  variety.  In  the  1926- 
27  season  90,607  .blood  tests  were  made, 
all  of  which  were  from  certified  stock. 
In  the  latter  year  strict  adherence  was 
held  to  the  revised  scheme  as  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
as  it  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
a  “clean”  flock  should  also  carry  wfth  it 
certification  as  to  worth  and  value.  The 
above  figures  point  to  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  State  for  this  service. 
The  prospects  at  this  date  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  1927-2S  figures  will 
probably  again  be  double  those  of  the 
last  previous  year.  Future  contestants 
in  this  State  should  not  forget  that  if 
they  are  having  their  fowls  at  home  certi¬ 
fied  and  blood-tested  they  should  also 
see  to  it  that  their  birds  that  are  away 
at  the  contests  should  be  similarly  ex¬ 
amined  and  tested  before  they  go  to  the 


contests,  preferably,  and  anyway  before 
they  return  to  the  clean  flock  at  home. 
In  the  present  contests  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  several  poultrymen  owning 
flocks  the  pullets  in  which  were  not  ex¬ 
amined  or  blood-tested  last  Fall  before 
the  pullets  were  sent  either  to  Vineland 
or  Bergen  County,  but  cases  where  home 
flocks  have  been  so  examined  and  tested. 
The  department  will  offer  to  have  such 
inspection  made  and  blood  tests  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  close  of  this  contest  year 
late  in  October.  A  letter  will  be  sent 
out  before  long  stating  the  case  in  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  meantime  attention  is  called 
to  the  possibility  of  selecting  next  year's 
contest  pullets  only  from  certified  blood- 
tested  lots  of  pullets. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  2,279 ;  Ontario  Agr.  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  2,210;  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  1,957. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Del.,  1,782;  John  Hall,  N.  J., 
1.707. 

R.  I.  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn,  Canada,  2.437 ;  Kerr  Chick- 
cries,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  2.050 ;  Ascutney  Farms, 


Vt.,  1.688.  „  „ 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons, 
N.  J.,  3.041 ;  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Assn,  Canada,  2,809;  University  of  B. 
C.,  Canada,  2.772. 


New  York  Egg  Grades 

New  York  State  retail  grades  for  the 
sale  of  eggs  to  consumers,  issued  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  became  ef¬ 
fective  September  12,  when  every  retailer 
must  indicate  on  the  package,  or  by  a 
prominent  sign  or  label,  the  grade  of  eggs 
that  he  is  selling. 

All  eggs,  except  the  vendor’s  own 
production,  when  sold  to  retailers,  must 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  New  York  grades. 
Any  person  selling  eggs  to  a  retailer,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  his  own  production,  shall 
furnish  the  retailer  with  an  invoice 
specifying  the  exact  grade  of  the  eggs. 
It  is  evident  that  eggs  must  be  graded  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber,  or  cold  storage 
houses  before  they  can  be  sold  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Only  the  original  producer  is 


exempt.  Since  the  retailer  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  correct  grading  of  eggs 
sold,  even  though  purchased  from  the 
producer,  in  actual  practice  either  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  producer  will  have  to  grade  the 
producer’s  eggs  when  sold  direct  to  the 
retailer.  If  sold  to  wholesalers,  jobbers 
or  storage  houses,  the  purchaser  will,  no 
doubt,  be  the  grader. 

The  grade  names  are  as  follows,  in 
order  of  excellence :  “Fancy  Nearby,”  and 
“A,”  “B”  and  “C.”  The  description  of 
“Fancy  Nearby”  is :  Shell,  clean  and 
sound ;  air  cell,  y8  in.  in  depth,  localized ; 
l’egular ;  yolk,  dimly  visible ;  white,  firm 
,  and  clear ;  germ,  no  visible  development. 
The  lower  grades  are  based  on  lower 
standards  of  these  same  conditions  and 
quality  factors.  The  examination  of 
eggs  as  a  basis  for  grading  is  done  by 
holding  and  twirling  before  a  bright  light, 
the  well-known^  process  of  candling. 

The  grade  “Nearby  Fancy”  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  nearby  producers 
to  market  eggs  of  a  quality  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  favorable  price  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  more  distant  producers.  The 
“Nearby  Fancy”  grade,  however,  is  open 
to  eggs  from  any  place,  nearby  or  dis¬ 
tant,  that  have  the  required  quality. 

Only  eggs  that  have  been  gathered 
promptly  after  laying,  kept  under  favor¬ 
able  cool  conditions,  and  hurried  to  the 
retailer  and  consumer  within  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  days  after  being  laid, 
can  fill  the  “Nearby  Fancy”  grade.  Pro¬ 
ducers  should  wake  up  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  fully  realize  that  only  by 
special  care  and  speedy  delivery  can 
they  capitalize  the  “nearby”  advantage 
through  this  grade.  The  present  sloven¬ 
ly  way  of  handling  eggs  among  many 
producers  will  land  their  eggs  in  the  low¬ 
er  grades  and  lose  to  them  their  nearby 
advantage.  Grades  A  and  B  represent 
good  eggs  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  majority  of  eggs  will  doubtless  be 
sold  under  these  twTo  grades. 

The  grading  and  speedy  delivery  of 
eggs  to  the  retailers  and  .consumers  may 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  formation 
of  co-operative  egg  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  New  York  State,  and 
other  “nearby”  _  areas.  Such  co-opera¬ 
tives  could  exercise  much  control  over  the 
-  practices  of  farmers  in  gathering,  keep¬ 
ing  and  delivering  their  eggs  to  co-opera¬ 
tives.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  for 
such  a  group  of  co-operatives  to  stamp 
their  eggs,  with  date  of  laying  and  de¬ 
livery,  giving  each  producer  a  number,  by 
means  of  which  any  eggs  can  be  traced 
back  to  producers.  The  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  now  open  to  “nearby”  producers. 
Will  they  stop  selling  nests  of  eggs 
found  in  the  strawr  stack  and  radically 
change  to  twice-a-day  gathering,  imme¬ 
diate  cooling  and  speedy  delivery  to  com- 
sumers  and  retailers? 

Bulletins  and  colored  egg  posters,  giv¬ 
ing  the  grades  and  regulations,  will  be 
printed  and  ready  for  delivery  some  time 
during  October.  In  the  meantime,  a 
limited  supply  of  this  information  is  in 
stenciled  form  and  will  be  available  for 
distribution.  Copies  of  all  material  may 
be  had  upon  request  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


Roup  Affecting  Eyes 

.Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chicks 
about  eight  weeks  old?  They  have  in¬ 
flamed  eyelids,  get  blind,  and  stare.  It 
does  not  look  or  smell  like  roup,  no 
mucus  only  in  eye,  do  not  seem  to  have 
colds.  I  had  about  600 ;  have  lost  down 
to  300.  They  did  well  on  start.  Hard 
lumps  gather  in  eye  and  can  be  pushed 
out  at  corners.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Maryland.  E.  F.  H. 

This  is  probably  the  form  of  roup 
known  as  “roup  of  the  eyes.”  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  odor  in  order  that  roup  may 
be  diagnosed.  This  disease  shows  itself 
in  such  different  forms  as  roup  of  the 
nassal  passages,  with  offensive  discharge, 
diphtheria,  with  patches  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  moutli  and  ehickenpox, 
with  warty  like  growths  upon  the  face. 
It  seems  evident  that  there  are  several 
different  manifestations  of  disease 
grouped  under  the  term  “roup.”  These 
may  sometime  be  differentiated  by  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  each. 

The  treatment  of  roup  is  always  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  tedious  and  likely  to 
be  inefficient.  The  sick  birds  in  this  flock 
should  be  promptly  isolated  and  utensils 
that  have  been  used  by  them  and  that 
may  convey  the  infection  to  others 
should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  will  accomplish  this.  If  you 
wish  to  treat  the  individual  birds,  clean 
the  eyes  of  each  out  several  times  daily 
with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like  boric 
acid  in  water,  one  ounce  to  the  quart, 
then,  once  daily  drop  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  15  per  cent  argyrol  solution,  made 
by  your  druggist,  into  each  affected  eye. 
Removal  of  sick  birds,  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  of  utensils  and  quarters  and 
precautions  to  prevent  carrying  the  virus 
upon  person  or  articles  used  in  the  poul¬ 
try  houses  are  more  efficient  than  cura¬ 
tive  measures.  Roup  is  a  disease  that 
should  be  eradicated,  rather  than  treated. 
Partly  cured  birds  may  carry  it  over 


from  one  season  to  another,  cold  and 
damp  weather  bringing  on  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  symptoms  in  birds  apparently 
free  from  the  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

Touching  the  question  of  nux  vomica, 
chickens  and  hawks,  to  use  one  of  your 
own  ideas,  wouldn’t  it  be  quite  possible 
to  “ask  the  hawks?”  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  feed  nux  vomica  to  a  chicken, 
and  then  feed  the  chicken  to  a  hawk  and 
watch  results.  If  difficult  to  catch  a 
hawk,  perhaps  the  New  York  Zoo  would 
be  willing  to  risk  a  hawk  for  the  benefit 
of  sieence,  though  of  course,  a  single  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  inconclusive. 

We  think  that  should  be  done  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question  or  help  settle  it.  As  it 
is  many  southern  people  believe  positively 
that  chickens  will  not  be  killed  by  nux 
vomica,  but  that  hawks  will  be  poisoned 
by  eating  chickens  thus  fed.  They  say 
“the  hawk  never  comes  back  anyway.” 
It’s  good  evidence,  too.  A  scientist  points 
out  that  the  chicken  and  the  hog  both 
came  originally  from  the  countries  where 
nux  vomica  is  found  in  plants.  That  may 
account  for  their  immunity.  Most  poul¬ 
try  experts  are  inclined  to  scoff  at  the 
proposition  —  while  knowing  nothing 
about  it.  Why  not  try  the  experiment? 


Feeding  Lawn  Clippings 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  your  subscriber  in  regard  to  feed¬ 
ing  of  lawn  clippings  and  crop-bound 
hens,  and  Dr.  Dean’s  answer  to  his  in¬ 
quiry. 

As  far  as  my  limited  observation  goes 
the  following  is  the  only  safe  method  of 
feeding  lawn  clippings  if  they  are  more 
than  one-half  inch  in  length.  Carefully 
rake  the  clippings  from  the  lawn  and 
spread  them  in  a  pile  together  with  any 
sods,  weeds  and  garden  refuse.  Allow  to 
remain  for  one  year.  Then  spread  on 
the  best  part  of  your  garden  and  plant 
lettuce  seed  on  this  space  after  the  ground 
has  been  well  forked  over  and  raked. 
When  the  lettuce  has  reached  the  proper 
size  give  the  chickens  all  they  will  eat 
daily.  A  chicken  that  is  hungry  for 
greens  will  overeat  on  grass,  and  if  it 
is  long  it  forms  a  mass  like  a  ball  of  rope 
in  the  crop. 

For  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  on  crop-bound  fowls,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  helpful.  With  ordinary  care, 
there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  cannot 
expect  at  least  “four  out  of  five”  birds 
to  survive  such  an  operation.  The  re¬ 
quirements  are  simple.  Two  people,  a 
needle,  white  silk  thread,  a  safety  razor 
blade.  A  clean  cloth  and  a  little  iodine 
and  a  basin  of  safe  disinfectant  may  well 
be  added.  Place  the  bird  on  a  table  on 
its  side.  A  newspaper  underneath  is  a 
good  thing.  Let  one  person  hold  the 
bird.  The  other  operator  now  pulls  some 
of  the  small  feathers  from  the  area  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  crop.  Take  one 
feather  and  give  a  quick  pull  so  that  it 
does  not  hurt  the  bird.  Next  examine  the 
skin  and  one  readily  sees  where  the  blood 
vessels  are.  It  is  easy  now  to  make  a 
quick  cut  between  these  veins  cutting 
parallel  to  the  neck  and  through  both 
skin  and  crop.  Make  the  opening  large 
enough  so  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  into 
the  ci'op  and  remove  the  offending  mass. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  taken  out  whole 
and  sometimes  it  is  better  to  pull  it  out 
in  pieces.  Afterwards  the  crop  and  sur- 
rounding  skin  may  be  carefully  washed 
with  clean  warm  water  or  with  a  mild 
warm  disinfectant.  Then  sew  the  crop, 
making  each  stitch  separate  and  cutting 
the  ends  close  to  the  knot.  When  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  crop  sew  the  skin  in  the 
same  way.  If  one  wishes,  the  skin  may 
be  painted  with  iodine  before  the  incision 
is  made.  Do  not  feed  the  birds  for  12 
hours  or  even  more,  and  then  feed  lightly 
on  soft  feed  for  a  few  days,  and  give  wa¬ 
ter  or  milk.  The  operation  seems  to  give 
no  pain,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
birds  should  not  recover  if  ordinary  care 
is  taken,  and  the  bird  is  not  too  far  gone 
before  noticed.  rodman  s.  valentine. 

New  York. 


Irate  Holiday-Maker  (looking  up  from 
paper)  :  “No,  confound  you,  I  do  not 
want  my  photo  taken !”  Beach  Photog¬ 
rapher  :  “Sorry,  sir.  Course  you  doxx’t 
But  I  couldn’t  see  your  face  properly  till 
you  looked  up.” — London  Punch. 
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CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IKON  ANO  STEEL  MARKET 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

from  N.  H.  Agricultural  College  chicks.  April  hatch. 
l;ig  bargain,  #2.00  each.  RANDEL,  Oxford,  Conn. 

AIIIAIIA  S.  C.  REDS . *8.80—100 

SI  M  I  f  1  I#  S.  C.  ROCKS .  9.00—100 

B.nll.lK  X  HEAVY  MIXED 8.00—100 

U  I  I  I  U  l\  U  CLOYD  NIEMOND 
— —  ■■■  WW  1  »  w#  McAlisterville _ Penna, 

T>¥  TI  I  rTC  R-  L  K-  and  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns. 
1  I  ^JFrom  healthy,  high  producing 

free  rangestock.  March  hatch- 

ed.  JOSEPHINE  E.  SMITH.  8t,J>me»,  Long  Island,  H.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Pill  I  white  Leghorn  produced  from  Ohio  Accred 
■  ULLt  I  0  ited  Chieks,  early  hatched,  free  range,  price 
attractive.  BETTER  POULTRY  CO.,  Sugarcreek.  Tuscarawas  Ca.,  Oh  is 


LEGHORNS — 10-weeks,  90c;  12- 
weeks,  #1.10;  4  months,  $1.28 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

#1.10.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


DULLPT9  $1.00  While  They  Last. 

Wfc-twE  I  O  ^  leach  Wyckoff  Blood  lines. 
Adam  Seabury  -  -  Sayville,  L.  I. 


P„l|al«3mos.old.  Aneonas.  Eng.  W.  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
ruilolo  #1.25  each.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $1.85 
each.  Cash  with  order.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Richwaod.  Ohio 


800  White  Leghorns 

fed  birds.  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels.  J  ules  Francais.  W  esthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


lareau  RUA  ftiantc  fl0ra  world’s  most  famous 
ilCloCy  Dldvn  III  dll  IS  flock.  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Un¬ 
related  males  and  females.  FISH  FARMS,  Mystic,  Conn. 

ROSE  Comi  Brown  Leghorn  COCKERELS  and 
PULLETS  for  sale.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


WWYAMnflTTF  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free, 

.  11  1  H  II  U  U  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 


which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 


VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  nocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  LanPa^ek  p9etna. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  get  several  other  papers  but  none 
can  take  the  place  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
gives  more  good  information  than  all  the 
others  that  we  get.  f.  N. 

Ohio. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  farm  paper  in  this 
country  sold  without  premium  or  scheme 
of  any  kind?  We  must  give  more  and 
better  service  because  that  is  all  we  sell 
you.  We  could  get  premiums  and  schemes 
that  cost  less  than  the  reliable  informa¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  traffic  in 
junk  or  to  fake  people  whom  we  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  The  country  needs  at 
least  one  paper  published  exclusively  for 
the  farm. 

The  enclosed  clipping  seems  interesting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  ways  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  for  getting  easy  money.  H.  b.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  begging  and 
lottery  campaign  conducted  by  a  poverty- 
stricken  invalid,  Benjamin  Miller,  Lons¬ 
dale,  Pa.,  formerly  a  coal  miner,  who  is 
partially  paralyzed.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  issued  a  fraud  order  against 
him,  denying  him  further  use  of  the 
mails.  He  represented  that  he  had  not 
been  out  of  bed  for  two  years,  and  was 
trying  to  get  money  for  a  wheel  chair, 
and  claimed  to  have  taken  in  400  during 
the  past  year  through  his  begging  letters 
and  a  lottery  scheme.  The  postal  inspec¬ 
tors  found  that  he  had  a  wheel  chair, 
also  an  automobile  equipped  with  a  bed 
for  his  use,  and  he  had  bought  $200 
worth  of  stamped  envelopes  each  month 
at  the  local  post  office.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  all  this  and  live  as  he  had 
on  $400  a  year,  and  it  is  said  he  has  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  and  himself  by  means 
of  the  letters  and  lottery.  Several  times 
he  promised  the  postal  authorities  to  cease 
the  practice,  but  as  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise  the  fraud  order  was  issued. 

In  regard  to  lost  calf  which  you  took 
up  with  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  two  days 
after  your  last  letter  came  I  got  an  ex¬ 
press  'money  order  for  $S.99  and  a  slip 
showing  the  calf  was  sold  by  Williams 
Packing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  good  work,  for  at 
least  you  got  an  answer  which  I  could 
not.  I  think  after  shipping  a  calf  to 
Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.  in  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  directions  they  should 
have  notified  their  shippers  of  the  change 
in  the  law  or  rulings.  I  think  the  express 
company  should  have  refused  to  accept 
this  shipment  here  if  it  did  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  law,  for  they  must  keep  posted  on 
the  changes.  I  think  this  Williams  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  sold  this  calf  the  next  day  after 
it  left  here,  then  wrote  me  and  wanted 
me  to  ship  calves  to  them  saying  they  had 
a  good  outlet  and  were  next  to  a  busy 
market.  But  a  calf  that  was  worth  $25 
or  more  they  sold  so  as  to  send  $8.99, 
then  sent  me  36  shipping  tags.  I  wish 
you  could  put  a  line  or  two  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  about  this,  for  it  might  save 
some  other  farmer  from  getting  stung, 
for  we  certainly  need  more  than  30c  on 
the  dollar.  Again  let  me  thank  you,  for 
you  are  the  one  paper  in  the  world  a 
farmer  can  depend  on.  F.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  might  be  entitled  “The 
History  of  a  Calf.”  It  appears  that  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
made  a  regulation  that  veal  calves 
shipped  to  the  New  York  City  market 
must  have  the  liver,  heart,  etc.  accom¬ 
panying  and  attached  to  the  carcass  ‘by 
their  natural  fastenings.  The  previous 
regulations  were  that  these  parts  be 
packed  separately  in  a  box.  The  ship¬ 
per  not  being  familiar  with  this  change 
of  ruling  was  of  course  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  Since  the  calf 
would  have  been  confiscated  by  the  board 
of  health  had  it  crossed  the  river  the  ex¬ 
press  company  turned  the  shipment  over 
to  a  Jersey  City  commission  house  with 
the  result  as  stated.  The  shipper  de¬ 
scribed  the  calf  as  from  an  accredited 
herd,  six  weeks  old,  well  fattened,  shipped 
in  first-class  condition.  We  have  no  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  the  net  return  on 
the  c-alf  was  only  $8.99,  but  the  shipper 
is  usually  the  “goat”  when  there  is  any 
irregularity  on  a  shipment  as  happened 
in  this  case.  The  American  Railway 
Express  Co,  contend  that  it  is  obliged  to 


accept  shipments  as  offered,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  express  agents 
in  country  districts  should  be  advised  of 
the  proper  form  of  shipment  of  various 
farm  products.  We  are  giving  the  his- 
toi'y  of  this  case  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  other  shippers  without  criti¬ 
cism  of  any  of  the  houses  figuring  in  the 
transaction. 

The  August  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly 
magazine  carries  an  article  by  Keyes  Win¬ 
ter,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  New 
York  State  in  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Martin  Fraud  Act,  under  a 
title :  “Fools  and  Their  Money.”  In  this 
article  Mr.  Winter  discusses  the  question 
of  what  the  fraudulent  promoter  does  with 
his  easy  money  as  follows : 

“Many  persons  wonder  what  he  does 
with  his  easy  money.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  it  goes  into  the  ‘squawk  fund’  by 
means  of  which  those  suspicious  and 
grouchy  investors  who  threaten  to  com¬ 
plain  to  district  attorneys  are  paid  up 
and — the  swindler  hopes — shut  up.  His 
lawyers  get  about  50  per  cent  of  what 
he  makes.  Most  of  the  other  25  per 
cent  goes  to  the  ladies,  unless  he  himself 
falls  for  another  swindler’s  crooked  line — 
something  that  is  perpetually  happen¬ 
ing.’  ” — Boston  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  and 
confined  by  our  own  experience  with  get- 
rich-quick  promoters.  Some  of  them  put 
their  ill-gotten  money  away,  but  the  rule 
is  that  it  is  spent  in  riotous  living,  and 
lawyers  are  induced  to  protect  crooks  and 
keep  them  out  of  jail  only  by  large  fees. 
The  easy-money  artist  is  invariably  a 
prey  of  other  fakers  more  clever  than 
himself. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  received  your 
letter  in  reply  to  one  of  ours  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Maxim  Gables  lots  which 
were  offered  over  the  radio  to  those  who 
could  solve  their  puzzles.  This  friend 
of  ours,  for  whom  we  wrote  you  for  in¬ 
formation,  could  hardly  believe  your 
statements  as  being  the  truth.  So  re¬ 
cently  when  we  took  an  auto  trip  to 
New  Jersey  and  while  passing  the  locality 
of  the  development  we  investigated. 
Have  found  you  are  right  and  would  add, 
it  would  cost  more  to  hire  a  surveyor  to 
try  and  locate  the  lots  than  they  are 
worth.  There  are  absolutely  no  streets 
nor  any  indication  of  any  development 
whatever.  Sure  a  fine  scandal,  a.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  re¬ 
ports  put  to  the  test.  As  this  case 
proves  we  always  try  to  be  conservative 
in  statements  when  we  are  obliged  by 
the  facts  to  criticize  schemes  of  this  sort. 
The  free  lot  fake  has  been  exposed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  more  than  30  years. 
And  still  the  innocent  bite. 

I  have  been  to  Maryland  this  week  and 

interviewed  Mr.  -  about  whom  you 

wrote  us  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  do  not  feel 
that  these  people  should  be  forced  to  take 
the  plants  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  we  are  therefore  today  notifying  the 
agent  to  return  them  to  us.  We  trust 
you  will  appreciate  our  fairness  in  this 
matter.  the  eastern  light  co. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

This  is  the  case  we  reported  of  the 
Maryland  subscriber  last  week  who 
signed  an  order  with  an  agent  of  this 
company  on  condition  that  the  order 
might  be  cancelled  any  time  within  10 
days,  but  the  plant  was  shipped  before 
the  expiration  of  this  time.  We  are  glad 
to  give  the  Eastern  Light  Company  credit 
for  accepting  the  return  of  this  plant  and 
causing  the  signer  no  further  trouble. 
The  company  could  not  well  do  less  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances. 

You  are  so  good  about  exposing  fakes 
I  am  sending  you  one  that  I  Avish  you 
would  put  on  your  list.  A  car  comes 
along  run  by  two  young  men.  They  are 
selling  hams,  claim  them  to  be  home- 
cured,  sugar-cured,  smoked  with  hickory 
chips  and  cobs,  etc.;  30c  a  lb.  Many  of 
us  bought  and  found  we  had  two-thirds 
salt  and  one-third  shoulder,  so  hard  as 
to  be  useless.  Now  Ave  know  they  Avere 
not  home  cured  nor  smoked.  They  Avere 
marked  “Government  Inspected,”  under 
the  cloth  cover.  We  have  found  since 
that  they  buy  for  about  11c  and  sell  for 
30c.  Each  year  they  take  new  territory. 
They  live  within  20  miles  of  here.  If 
you  will  publish  this  maybe  they  Avill 
find  their  territory  ready  for  them  next 
time.  I  am  sure  they  should  be  exposed. 

Nexv  York.  A'.  M.  A. 

In  case  these  young  men  visit  other 
sections  of  the  country  selling  hams  by 
misrepresentations  the  experience  of  this 
woman  may  prove  valuable  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  deceptions  amount  to  get¬ 
ting  money  under  false  pretenses,  and 
publicity  seems  the  only  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  from  such  commercial 
marauders. 


Sheep  Destroying1  Quack 
Grass 

[Some  of  our  readers  tell  us  how  they 
have  cleaned  up  farms  over-run  with 
quack  grass  by  pasturing  heavily  with 
sheep.  They  say  the  sheep  practically 
destroyed  all  traces  of  the  grass.  Do  you 
know  of  any  cases  Avhere  this  has  been 
done?  If  a  good  flock  of  sheep  can  do 
this,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known,  for 
quack  grass  is  a  great  pest  in  many 
places.] 

Personally  I  do  not  knoAv  this  to  be 
the  fact ;  it  looks  reasonable,  hoAvever. 
Our  best  remedy  for  quack  is  to  turn  the 
place  over  to  the  hogs,  they  will  com¬ 
pletely  kill  and  root  it  all  out  in  a  season, 
if  the  plot  is  not  too  large.  You  knoAv 
this  is  a  mighty  persistent  Aveed,  and 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  We  once  had  a  large 
garden  of  a  couple  acres  completely  root- 
bound  with  it,  but  the  pigs  in  one  Sum¬ 
mer  made  the  place  a  future  garden 
paradise — no  quack  has  ever  come  back. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  avillet  randall. 

We  have  an  old  apple  orchard  on  a 
light  sand  loam  soil  which  was  pasture  to 
sheep  very  short  for  seA-eral  years,  and 
then  ploAved  and  planted  to  potatoes,  mel¬ 
ons  and  beans  where  trees  Avere  out  or 
not  too  big.  It  was  cultivated  well  for 
three  years.  Last  year  I  did  not  pIoav 
it,  but  cut  a  big  crop  of  quack  hay  from 
it.  I  do  not  think  sheep  will  destory 
quack  by  pasturing,  but  Avill  get  rid  of 
burdock  and  horseradish.  s.  B. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  will  clean  up  all  kind  of  Aveeds 
and  brush  before  they  will  eat  quack 
grass ;  they  don't  seem  to  care  for  it.  I 
cannot  say  that  they  will  not  eat  it,  but 
will  say  that  they  will  have  to  be  starved 
to  it,  and  then  Avould  eat  only  spots,  and 
other  parts  of  the  fields  Avould  grow  up 
and  go  to  seed.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  quack  is  to  ploAV  in  the  Spring 
and  Avhenever  the  ground  is  dry  harroAV 
the  roots  out  on  top,  and  if  thick  rake 
and  burn,  and  keep  at  harrowing  until 
you  have  the  roots  all  out  for  about  3  in. 
deep.  In  the  Fall  sow  to  wheat  and  seed 
to  clover  and  Timothy,  and  leave  for  tAvo 
years  or  more  '  to  smother  the  bottom 
roots.  Pasturing  sheep  does  not  get  the 
root  underground,  and  keeping  the  top 
nipped  off  does  not  get  rid  of  quack.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  Aveed  quite  so 
bad  to  get  rid  of  as  quack. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  fred  van  vleet. 

We  have  quite  a  large  flock  of  sheep 
here  at  this  farm,  but  I  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  that  they  are  of  any  use  in  destroy¬ 
ing  quack  grass.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  Avould  destroy 
it.  They  Avould  naturally  feed  it.  They 
Avill  destroy  a  stand  of  hay  by  feeding  it 
late  in  the  Fall,  eating  out  all  the  good 
grasses  and  clover,  leaving  the  poor 
grasses,  including  quack  grass,  if  any. 
Like  every  other  farm  Ave  are  bothered 
Avfrh  this  grass  to  some  extent,  and  the 
best  cure  that  I  knoAAr  of  for  it  is  to  seed 
to  rye,  cutting  it  green  with  the  binder 
before  the  grain  sets,  drying  this  for 
straAAr}  Avhich  is  in  demand  by  the  big 
sIioav  stables,  and  will  bring  a  good  price. 
Or,  if  necessary,  rye  can  be  ripened  in 
the  usual  way  for  seed. 

After  this  crop  is  off,  re-seed  with  rye, 
plowing  it  under  as  a  green  crop  in  the 
Spring,  using  the  land  for  corn,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  for  silage  corn  drilled.  This 
corn  Avill  groAV  together,  smothering  out 
most  of  the  quack  grass  that  Avould  be 
there,  whereas,  if  it  were  hilled  it  would 
be  as  bad  as  before  you  started.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  equally  as  good  for  the  purpose 
as  rye.  We  have  found  this  more  or  less 
to  eliminate  quack  grass.  E.  E.  ridout. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  One-Profit  WITTE 
Log  and  ^  Tree  Saw 


LOW  PRICE 
EASY  TERMS 


_ _  .  ifng  i - - - 

ber.  Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day  I  Change  to  tree  saw  in  3  minutes. 
VI!  tpl?  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  ne* 
tP  laClJCf  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Hours  Shipping  Service. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4896  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4896  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,. PA. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  size',  at  money-making 
Gnarant.ofl  v  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
uuaranieea  concrete  M  i  x  e  rs- money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

AVrite  today  for  FREE  CATALOO 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  .Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 


HERTZLER  £)  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belloville,  Pa. 


*■>  f/>  W  yMan’a  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

m  m  f  "M  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
1 VI  V^I  I  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
____________  vester.  Process  Mlg.  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 
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Send for  free  Silo  Book 


TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE-— 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL’  PI  RE  ’PRGOF1  NO  'COMPANY’, 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA. <8 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts , 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


onos 

■  Write  for 

IMTCDM  ATIffc1\l  A 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NO  W. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


>APEC 


^Jfie  Cutter  *7fiat 
ThesMtCloff* 

Will  Save  ALL  Your  Soft  Corn 

When  Jack  Frost  hits  the  soft  corn,  you’ll  need  a  Papec  more  than 
ever.  With  it,  you  can  preserve  all  the  feeding  value  in  the  silo — no  i 
Avaiting  for  the  cutter  creAV.  The  self-feeding  Third  Roll  saves  one 
man.  Any  tAvo-ploAV  tractor  will  operate  Papec  Models  No.  81  and 
No.  127.  If  you  haven’t  a  tractor,  borrow  one,  or  you  can  use 
Model  R  with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  and  up. 

Your  Papec  dealer  can  quickly  supply  you.  Ask 
him  for  prices.  Write  us  today  for  latest  Catalog. 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

1 10  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


m 


Vo  ur  YleigfiborTfasOne -Jsk  Jfin 


CIDER 


Press  Cloth  Hacks,  Grater*,  Pumps- 
Screens,  Bungs.  Catalog  free. 
PALMER  BROS,  COS  COB.  CONN. 


* IN6LE,  MARRIED  FARMERS— Also  Farm  Couples  Supplied. 

>  DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Mtin  Si.,  Poughkeapsie,  N.  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


A  SUCCESFUL  Pennylvania  farm,  owner-oper¬ 
ated  and  on  a  paying  basis  can  furnish  a 
profitable  situation  to  a  man  and  wife;  the 
latter  to  cook  meals  for  from  three  to  five 
men,  who  are  housed  elsewhere  on  the  farm; 
suitable  farm  work  can  be  furnished  to  the 
man;  all—  table  expenses  paid  by  the  farm; 
cottage  with  modern  conveniences;  combined 
earnings  very  attractive.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letcliwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  and  do  barn  work 
at  N.  J.  Agricultural  College  dairy;  must  be 
dry-hand  milkers,  sober  and  willing  to  work; 
8100  per  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agri.  Exp.  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

- — - 

WANTED— Single  man  on  farm;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster,  sober  and  reliable;  §60 
and  board.  Apply  W.  W.  JOHNSTON,  Box  K. 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

"WANTED — Single  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a'  20-cow  herd  on  large,  modern  dairy  farm; 
permanent  position;  $00  per  month  with  good 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  2772,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  capable,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  for  small  family  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty.  ADVERTISER  2792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  farmer,  married,  native 
American,  experienced  with  hogs  and  milk 
cows:  farm  of  hundred  acres;  New  Jersey;  $110 
month,  good  house.  ADVERTISER  2794,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUUTRYMAN,  thoroughly  responsible,  trust¬ 
worthy,  Fall  broiler  trade,  custom  hatchery; 
Candee  machine,  modern  plant  and  living  quar¬ 
ters;  single  man  preferred;  share  basis.  RED 
ARROW  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Cranbury, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Y'oung  married  man  to  work  in  nur¬ 
sery;  work  is  such  as  anyone  used  to  farm¬ 
ing  can  do;  good  job  for  good  worker;  letter  of 
application  should  cover  age,  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.  Address  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

NEAT  white  girl  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  by  small  Christian  family;  comfortable 
permanent  home;  45  minutes  from  New  York; 
experience  not  essential;  write  giving  national¬ 
ity,  age,  religion,  salary  wanted  and  names  for 
references.  E.  G.  SMITH,  34  Reid  Avenue, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
married  working  foreman;  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  live  stock  and  general 
farming;  state  wages  expected  and  give  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
"Lochevan.”  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  woman,  housework,  no  cooking,  wait¬ 
ing  on  table,  private  family;  wages  $60;  an¬ 
swer.  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  steady 
position.  Answer  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good,  reliable,  capable  married  man 
with  small  family  to  work  in  dairy;  must  be 
good  milker;  state  wages,  when  available  in  first 
letter.  HARRY  PHILHOWER,  Belle  Mead, 
N.  J.  Telephone,  l-F-12  Belle  Mead. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED- — Farmer-gardener  on  private  estate 
on  Long  Island,  to  work  under  superintendent; 
must  be  good  milker,  clean,  neat  and  energetic; 
wife  to  board  help  if  necessary;  house,  milk, 
heat  and  garden  space  provided;  must  have  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2797,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  to  help  milk,  bottle  milk,  and  drive  milk 
route.  ADVERTISER  2806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean  reliable  single  man  on  small 
Guernsey  dairy  farm;  references  required. 
CALUMET  FARM,  Lowman,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Better  class  woman  as  cook  in  girl’s 
school  in  country,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
country  woman  used  to  institution  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  Apply  MATRON,  Box  222,  Ambler,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  for 
boarding-house,  on  private  estate  in  Rhode 
Island;  wife  to  cook  for  10  men,  supplies  fur¬ 
nished;  man  for  general  farm  work;  alwmodern 
conveniences;  separate  quarters  for  couple; 
wages  $100  per  month,  board  and  rooms;  apply 
with  references  to  ADVERTISER  2812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — October  15,  single  man  to  take 
charge  of  test  cows,  Guernsey  herd;  near 
Philadelphia;  desire  high-class,  successful  man 
of  experience.  ADVERTISER  2815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  commercial  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  owner-operated,  now  on  a  paying 
basis,  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  a  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  married  man  preferred;  cottage 
with  all  modern  conveniences  provided;  farm 
is  power  and  machine  equipped;  poultry,  dairy 
herd  and  swine  departments;  furnish  refer¬ 
ences  with  application;  details  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  satisfactory  inquirers.  ADVERTISER 
2802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  keep  house,  one  child  10 
years  old.  ADVERTISER  2829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  farmer,  married;  farm  situated  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  salary  $60  a  month, 
house,  milk,  fuel  and  garden  patch;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  including  number  of  children,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  etc.,  also  if  willing  to  board 

2  or  3  help.  Address  ADVERTISER  2827,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  provide  apartment,  heat  and  light,  to 
couple  in  exchange  for  woman’s  part  time 
services;  good  opportunity  for  husband  obtain¬ 
ing  work  locally.  A.  FRANK,  Harmon-on-Hud- 
son,-  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  in  small  sanatorium  on 
Long  Island;  man  to  farm,  to  milk,  care  for 
stock,  drive  auto  and  do  general  work,  whose 
wife  will  do  the  cooking  and  kitchen  work. 
ADVERTISER  2830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

ESTATE  superintendent,  desires  change;  life 
experience  greenhouses,  vegetables  and  land¬ 
scape,  stock  and  machinery;  age  34,  married; 
A-l  references;  Westchester  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  47 ;  an  experienced, 
capable  worker,  who  knows  the  game  and  will 
produce  results,;  any  place;  commercial  or 
share.  ADVERTISER  2761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERT,  experienced  poultry  manager  open  for 
position  October  1;  young  married  American, 
best  character  and  conscientious;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large,  farms  in  all  branches,  chick 
sales,  hatchery,  trapnest  and  pedigree  breeding; 
capable  managing  large  plant  or  plan  new  pro¬ 
ject;  highest  references  furnished;  only  first- 
class  position  considered.  ADVERTISER  2771, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  small  farm;  eight  years  in  one  place; 
can  give  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2769, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  bot¬ 
tling,  pasteurizing,  testing,  butter-making,  re¬ 
frigeration;  college  graduate;  terms  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  2786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
modern  plant.  L.  K.  GRUND,  632  Chestnut 
St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  superintendent  desires 
position;  knows  dairy  cattle  breeding,  herd 
management,  show  fitting,  and  is  familiar  with 
all  administrative  details  connected  with  op¬ 
eration  of  a  large  farm;  expert  horticulturist. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2790,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  good  place  by  a  middle-aged  sin¬ 
gle  farm  hand;  good  on  repairs,  etc.;  please 
state  in  first  letter  what  you  wish,  also  wages 
or  shares;  will  answer  all  letters  with  stamp 
enclosed.  BOX  382,  Wliitesboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  dairy  farm  manager 
where  results  will  be  appreciated;  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  keep  farm  on  paying  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  graduate  in  agriculture  wishes  man¬ 
ager’s  position  on  fruit  or  general  farm;  con 
siderable  experience  in  horticulture  with  knowl¬ 
edge  or  dairying  and  poultry;  best  references. 
JOHN  G.  GOODRICH,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

TWO  men  desire  positions  together  or  separately 
on  estate;  chauffeur  and  poultryman,  and 
assistant  and  handyman;  well  recommended. 
Write  H.  GINSBURG,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill, 

N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  by  middle-aged 
man  on  country  place;  old  people  preferred; 
excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  2798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  job  on  farm;  mountainous 
place  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  middle-aged  American  woman,  seeks 
light  housework,  greenhouse  sales,  Babcock 
testing  or  farm  bookkeeping.  ADVERTISER 
2804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  desires  assistant  gardener  position, 
drive  car;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  2805, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  first-class  feeder, 

milker,  butter-maker,  calf  raiser;  single, 
American,  Protestant,  aged  25,  agricultural 
education;  first-class  reference;  available  at 
once.  P.  0.  BOX  463,  Center  Moriches,  X.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted,  married,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  sheep  and  poultry;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  American,  sober,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  place;  milk, 
care  of  poultry  and  live  stock.  ADVERTISER 
2795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant;  college,  2- 
year  graduate,  with  5  years’  experience;  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  2S08. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  a  place  as  caretaker;  American,  middle- 
aged,  good  reference.  F.  W.  BIBB1NS,  24 
Oakley  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  with  nine-year-old  boy, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  small  place;  will 
act  as  housekeeper,  caretaker  or  can  take  charge 
of  poultry  and  animals;  have  had  experience 
raising  poultry,  calves,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.  MRS. 
DeROCHER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER — A  worker  with  executive  ability, 
Cornell  training,  practical  farmer,  stockman 
and  expert  poultryman;  9  years  on  own  farm; 
experienced  garden  and  estate  manager;  ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  A.  A.  HOHMANX, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

MOTHER,  daughter  and  boy  of  16  wish  work 
on  farm  or  estate;  mother  excellent  cook; 
daughter  good  maid  and  general  helper;  boy 
can  drive  Ford.  milk.  etc.  Write  MORGAN, 
care  SnowTdale  Farm,  Brewster,  X.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  30:  college  training,  life 
experience  all  branches,  commercial  and  pure¬ 
bred  business.  ADVERTISER  2814,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place;  un¬ 
derstands  care  lawns,  flowers,  vegetables, 
horses,  cows;  married,  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  single  man,  ail  around,  wants 
position  on  big  farm  or  private  estate;  steady 
worker.  JOHN  ZELENY,  537  East  81st  St., 
care  Pokorny,  Newr  York. 

ASSISTANT  poultrymau  with  small  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines,  handy  with  tools  and 
machinery;  chauffeur’s  license;  drive  car,  truck 
and  tractor:  American;  don’t  smoke  or  drink, 
j  ADVERTISER  2811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  manager,  gardener,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  vegetable  crops,  dairy  farming, 
retail  milk  business,  Cornell  graduate;  single 
young  man;  state  wages.  C.  C.  CORNWALL, 
South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN-GAMEKEEPER,  married,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred ;  best  of  reference  from  former 
employer.  ADVERTISER  2817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  45,  combination  carpenter, 
painter,  plasterer,  bricklayer,  paperhanger; 
$50-$75  month;  best  board;  trying  six  months 
getting  position.  5A  CHESTNUT,  South  Nor- 
wralk,  Conn. 


GOOD  single  farm  teamster  seeks  position; 

Swedish,  age  38.  ADVERTISER  2818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  single  man  wants  work  on  poultry 
or  dairy  farm;  good  milker,  understands  care 
of  poultry,  cattle,  horses;  can  do  building,  re¬ 
pairing,  painting;  life-long  experience.  PETER 
FITZPATRICK,  22  Virginia  Terrace,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  reliable,  want  year  round  position  as 
caretaker  on  country  estate  or  club;  experi¬ 
enced  with  horses,  cows,  dogs,  poultry;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  houseworker;  no  children; 
state  wages,  particulars  in  first  letter. 
CLEMENTS  HORWORTH,  127  Parker  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position; 

can  furnish  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
2825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  capable  taking  full  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  manager;  American, 
energetic  and  capable.  ADVERTISER  2821, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUNNY  Slope  Farm — -Beautiful  farm  of  207 
acres,  located  in  Holliston,  Mass.,  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231 
Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 


POULTRY  farm,  Bergen  County,  fully  equipped, 
commuting  distance,  developments  nearby. 
CHAS.  SCHWARZ,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  plant  near  Lakewood;  electric  lights; 

capacity  1.400;  $3,000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  2746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  located  main  highway  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. ;  110  acres,  good  house 
and  barns;  all  improvements.  Apply  M.  H. 
LEVINE  CO.,  34  West  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 


LONG  ISLAND — Two  and  one-fifth  acres  with¬ 
out  buildings:  high,  clear,  fertile  land  in  vil¬ 
lage;  2,000  feet  from  Montauk  Highway,  1,500 
feet  from  depot;  ideal  for  chickens;  $1,800, 
terms;  also  a  one-acre  plot,  similarly  located. 
ALLAN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  on  shares,  100-aere  farm,  up-to-date 
buildings  in  good  repair,  7-room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  barn  and  hogpen;  half  mile 
from  village,  graded  school,  two  churches,  good 
roads;  splendid  opportunity  for  right  kind  of 
tenant.  W.  W.  HOOVER.  Wellsville,  York  Co.. 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  1,300  fruit  trees; 

good  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price 
right.  WM.  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 


MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  226  acres:  write  for  particulars.  FRANK 
E.  KEYZER,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S0-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens.  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash 
$1,500;  possession  at  once.  Owner,  H.  DYK- 
HIUS,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  Fairfield  County  country  home,  chicken 
and  garden  farm.  20  acres;  midway  between 
Bridgeport  and  Danbury,  2  miles  from  New¬ 
town.  churches  and  schools,  (4  mile  from  State 
road;  house.  7  rooms,  bath,  toilet,  sleeping 
porch:  all  rooms  heated,  hot  air  furnace;  barn, 
garage  and  first-class  chicken  equipment  for 
about  thousand;  high  ground,  fine  drainage  and 
view;  fruit  trees  and  flowers;  $9,000.  S3. 800 

cash,  or  will  rent  $45  month,  with  privilege  of 
purchase.  FLEMING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  » 


POULTRY'  farm  for  sale.  State  road,  8%  acres, 
with  brook;  fine  location;  new,  well-built 
house,  barn,  garage,  large  chicken  coops,  cow 
and  chickens;  quick  sale  $6,500,  cash  $1,500: 
possession  at  once;  see  or  write  owner.  CHAS. 
FRISCH,  Meriden  Ave.,  Southington,  Conn. 


WANT  farm,  stock  and  equipment;  money 
rent,  by  reliable  party.  J.  HOPKINS,  605 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STRATFORD,  Conn.,  6-room  house,  garage,  3 
acres  land,  ideal  garden,  poultry  or  develop¬ 
ment;  residential,  convenient  schools,  high 
school,  stores,  trolleys,  bus;  near  Bridgeport; 
$4,000.  Address  W.  JERTSON,  Stratford, 
Conn. 


EQUIPPED  farm.  20  acres,  cheap;  near  town. 
EDWARD  JARVIS,  Starke,  Florida. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  physical  disability  I  offer  for 
sale  on  easy  terms  my  boarding-house,  situated 
on  State  road  and  large  lake  frontage,  with 
3  acres  of  land,  suitable  for  bungalow  sites  or 
camp;  32  sleeps;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
2796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENJOY’  Winter  in  Florida  sunshine,  Lynn 
Haven,  on  St.  Andrews  Bay;  small  town, 
friendly,  Christian  people;  furnished  cottages, 
$180  to  $350,  six  months’  season;  photos,  book¬ 
let;  clip  this  for  future  reference.  EDWARD 
MARSH.  Madison,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale,  132  acres,  in  the  boarding¬ 
house  and  hotel  section  in  Sullivan  County;  16- 
room  house  and  cottage,  live  stock  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  tax  valuation  $13,000:  will  sell  be¬ 
low  for  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  2801,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  the  option  of  buying, 
a  small  farm  with  a  comfortable  house  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  Y'ork  City;  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Connecticut  or  New  Y'ork;  must  be 
near  village  and  station.  ADY'ERTISER  2793. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  adjoining  farms,  Rensselaer  County;  one 
165  acres,  other  S6:  sold  together  or  separate¬ 
ly;  excellent  land;  14-room  house  on  each,  good 
outbuildings,  modern  improvements;  one  mile 
from  State  road,  good  markets;  reasonable, 
easy  terms;  quick  sale  desired,  settle  estate. 
M.  R.  BOSSIDY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 169-acre  dairy  farm,  Natco  silo, 
good  house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  excel¬ 
lent  location  for  bee  man;  Allegany  County, 
N.  Y. ;  very  cheap;  owner  has  other  business. 
ADVERTISER  2799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


24-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm,  Vineland 
tract;  splendid  location,  half  mile  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  room  for  twenty-four  hundred  lay¬ 
ers;  three  thousand  hens  and  pullets  on  hand; 
high-grade  Leghorn  stock;  nine-room  house, 
bath,  phone  and  electric  lights;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  buy  or  rent  small  farm  near  city  or  in 
village;  Connecticut  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  home  in  New  Berlin,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y. ;  owner  accepted  business 
elsewhere;  large  house,  newly  painted  and 
shingled;  large  deep  porch;  large  rooms,  parlor 
and  room  above  15  ft.  square;  good  floors  and 
walls;  cellar  wall  fine;  built  on  a  rock;  city 
water  also  good  well;  electricity  available;  good 
barn,  poultry  buildings;  large  garden;  property 
faces  improved  road;  $2,800.  F.  G.  MASON, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  and  equipment;  22 
head  of  stock  (nine  milking  cows),  100  hens; 
10-acre  woodlot;  fine  buildings,  10-room  house 
nearly  new;  never  failing  water;  high  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  death  in  family  reason  for  selling; 
$2,000  down;  sale  price  $5,400;  further  details 
furnished.  MISS  AGNES  MULLIGAN,  R.  D.  5. 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK,  fruit,  poultry,  20  fertile  acres;  $500 
cash,  $20  monthly;  50  acres,  $2,500;  wonder¬ 
ful  view.  ADVERTISER  2813,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  poultry  and  truck  farm;  dwelling 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences;  150  acres, 
80  acres  improved  soil  suitable  for  all  crops, 
balance  timber  land  and  marsh;  good  barn  and 
outbuildings;  houses  for  1,200  pullets;  situated 
on  Annamessex  River,  Kingston,  Md. ;  terms 
reasonable;  reference,  Farmers’  Bank  of  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  Md.  Apply  to  MRS.  G.  C.  ROBERT¬ 
SON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


13Q  ACRES,  adjoining  beautiful  village  in 
Chenango  Valley;  large  colonial  home,  all  im¬ 
provements;  large  farm  buildings;  commercial 
poultry  plant;  bearing  orchard;  spring  water 
system;  attractive  price;  details,  photo  on  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  rent  or  shares,  at 
Gardiner,  N.  Y. ;  excellent  condition,  large 
return  wheat,  oats,  hay  this  year;  8-room  house, 
large  barns;  owner  is  city  resident;  give  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2819,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


71-ACRE  level,  fertile  farm.  Southern  New 
Y’ork  State;  7-room  house,  new  gambrel  roof 
barn;  near  State  road;  3  Jersey  cows,  team 
horses,  all  tools;  all  crops  if  sold  soon;  $4,500, 
terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  2828,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  York  equipped  poultry  and 
truck  farm  to  rent  by  American  farmer,  share 
basis;  option  to  buy;  state  acreage,  equipment 
details,  markets,  etc.  POULTRYMAN,  772 
Shady  Road,  South  Hills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — 12-acre  poultry  and  bee  farm  in 
nicest  part  of  New  York  State;  good  8-room 
house,  new  barn,  large  modern  henhouse,  bee 
equipment,  200  Tanered  Barron  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  electric  lights,  best  spring  water  runs  in 
house;  mail  delivered,  near  village,  high  school, 
etc.;  price  $3,700  cash  for  immediate  possession, 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  2822,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  with  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  medium-sized  farm  suitable  for  market 
gardening,  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  prefer¬ 
ably  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2823, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


53  ACRES  woodland,  $1,500;  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  5  acres  land;  bungalow,  6  rooms,  bath, 
2  acres:  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2826,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  road,  prefer¬ 
ably  near  commuting  station;  will  exchange 
$8,500  suburban  home,  all  improvements;  ex¬ 
cellent  location.  DARTE  Edwin  St.,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 


TWO-ACRE  poultry  farm,  Maryland;  fully 
equipped,  good  market;  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  2824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period:  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Finest  clover,  60  lbs..  $7.20;  satisfac- 
t  tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


SWEET  clover  honey;  case,  2  60-lb.  cans, 

$10.50;  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Sixteen-section  Wishbone  incubator; 

used  three  seasons;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  W. 
F.  GORTON,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  ladies  to  board,  used  like  one  of 
family;  for  information  write  MRS.  HELEN 
WILSEY,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  carload  of  Mangel-Wurzel;  min¬ 
imum  size  3  inches  diameter  across  top;  de¬ 
livery  late  November,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Apply 
C.  W.  NICHOLS,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  85  cents;  price  list  free.  CHAS. 
MATTASON.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone: 

clover,  60-lb.  can,  $S;  10-lb.,  $2;  5-lb..  $1.10: 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEY'EXS, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Number  8  Buckeye  4,608-egg  in¬ 
cubator:  good  as  new.  JAMES  G.  K.  DUER, 
Meadow  View  Farm,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SUPERS  for  comb  honey  for  sale;  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y’. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  M.  Y. 


—  Reduced 
Factory  Prices 

Five-Year  Guarantee  of  Quality 


650,000  customers— one  out  of  every  35  families  in  *  •  L 

the  United  States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  * 
customers — they  are  satisfied  Kalamazoo 
customers.  That’s  the  important  thing — satisfied 

customers.  And  think  of  this:  they  are  increasing  ^  ^ 

at  the  tremendous  rate  of  more  than  50,000  new  OdlCl  ICMT  tl 

customers  a  year.  Could  anything  more  clearly  ' 

or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  quality!  Could  ~1M 
anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove 

Get  Your  Copy  of  This  New  FREE  Book 

Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with  interest,  full  of  new  features. 
1  Reduced  prices  are  in  effect!  A  new  5-year  quality  guarantee  is  in 

force!  See  the  beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  beautiful  delft 
' '  blue  and  pearl  gray — the  latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges.  Look 

Hlragg  for  the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel  Heating  stoves — the  most 

/IlgEB® popular  of  all  heating  stoves.  Read  about  the  new  Hot  Blast, 
f  improved  fire  box — more  heat  from  less 

Oil  Stoves  fuel,  a  c^ean  fire  without  smoke  or  soot. 

v  a  _  q-  See  t*le  *atest  improvements  in  warm 

air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 


kOaoU  Hoowk  wpin; 
U.  •  looUtau 


Send  for  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kal¬ 
amazoo  gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
own  home  and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  Read  how  Kalamazoois  saving 
over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service- 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  took!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo  is 
to  you — 24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you  time 
Kalamazoo  goods  are  carefully  packed  to  arrive 
safely.  Safe  delivery  is  absolutely*  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that  are 
truly  amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3 
monthly.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  such 
value,  such  service  as  Kalamazoo  now  offers.  This 
new  book  shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre  factory, 
now  in  its  26th  year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make 
a  double  saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnates.  First  it 
saves  you  Vl  to  Vz  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself.  Secondly,*  it  illustrates  how  you  save  the 
cost  of  installation  by  following  Kalamazoo  FREE 
plansand  FREEservice.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo 
owners  have  put  up  their  furnaces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in 
demand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delft 
blue  and  .pearl  gray — bright^  colorful,  glistening 
clean — as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check 
and  Mail  Coupon  'Today!' 


I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very- 
short  time.  I  saved  from  $80  to 
$100  on  what  it  would  cost  me 
here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves 
costing  $175  couhi  not  begin  to 
compare  with  it  in  fuel  economy, 
baking  quality  and  in  heating 
performance. 

William  Rock,  Rochester.  Minn. 
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h  Combination 
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KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.>  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Pipe  or 

Pipeless 

Furnaces 


Coal  and 

Wood 

Ranges 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  lor  FREE  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  [X]  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  immediately  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
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That  Farm  Pilg,rimag,e  to  Europe 

Jumping,  From  One  Country  to  Another 

Large  Stock  Farm 


|  The  shipload  of  farm  pilgrims  studying  European 
markets  and  methods  appear  to  be  having  a  lively  and 
interesting  trip.  They  are  now  in  the  Denmark-Ger- 
many  section.  Here  are  some  newsy  notes  irorn  one  ot 
them :] 

N  THE  GO.— Coming  back  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  at  night,  the  American  farm¬ 
ers  are  packing,  ready  to  leave  Den¬ 
mark,  the  land  of  cows,  cheese  and 
co-operation;  butter,  bacon  and  busi¬ 
ness  brotherhood ;  fish  and  friendli¬ 
ness  ;  husky,  handsome  women  and  big,  good-natured 
men  and  plenty  more  besides.  The  impression  left 
on  the  visitors  was  pleasant  front  the  Mail  to  to 
finish  with  much  waving  of  hands  and  hats  and 
generous  swapping  of  invitations  and 
good  wishes. 

CHANGING  MONEY  AND  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.— Shifting  from  one  country 
to  another  always  starts  a  flutter 
among  the  travelers.  Tickets,  pass¬ 
ports,  trains,  hotels  and  the  like  are 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  guides,  but 
there  is  air  mail  to  send  off,  maps  to 
study,  coins  to  change  for  the  new 
kind  in  the  next  country  and  maybe 
we  try  to  brush  up  on  the  language. 

One  or  another  of  the  party  seems  to 
know  every  language,  -so  far.  The 
train  to  the  border  as  I  am  writing 
these  notes  is  a  little  school  in  how  to 
get  along  in  Germany. 

MAKING  OUR  WANTS  KNOWlN. — 

When  a  traveler  can  say,  “Please,” 
and  “Where  is,”  and  “How  much,” 
and  “Yes,”  and  “No,”  he  can  help  him¬ 
self  out  pretty  well  with  signs.  Most 
of  the  party  got  that  far  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  lingoes.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
Germans,  Danes  and  French  know 
English  well. 

PLENTY  OF  QUESTIONS.  —  The 
German  agricultural  department  has 
sent  us  half  a  dozen  experts  who 
talk  English  and  seem  able  to  answer 
every  kind  of  question.  With  German 
thoroughness  they  have  prepared 
printed  stuff  covering  what  they  think 
we  want  to  know,  but  the  farmers 
have  kept  them  talking  from  chickens 
and  cabbages  to  house  rent  and  the 
salaries  of  the  German  officials.  Every 
question  was  answered  with  care  and 
good  nature,  seasoned  with  little  jokes 
and  stories,  having  the  German  flavor, 
and  just  enough  accent  or  twist  to  add 
to  the  fun.  It  was  a  jolly  week  in 
Germany,  but  hard  work.  Night 
travel  and  hopping  on  and  off  the 
busses  all  day  to  inspect  the  farms, 
stations,  factories  and  schools,  almost 
ran  the  tourists  off  their  feet.  It  was 
a  fine  program  and  packed  so  full  that  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  digest. 

LARGE  GERMAN  FARM. — Between  Stettin  and 
Berlin  a  visit  of  half  a  day  was  made  at  the  farm  of 
Herr  Schlange,  owner  of  one  of  the  large  estates  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Schlange  is  German  for 
“snake,”  and  of  course  somebody  had  to  joke  about 
the  “snake  farm.”  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  general  farming  in  the  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  province  of  Pomerania.  The  host  entertained 
the  party  with  light  refreshments  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  of  welcome  warned  the  visitors  not  to 
draw  hasty  conclusions  from  the  productive  fields 
and  large  flocks.to  be  seen  in  agricultural  Germany. 
Farms,  he  said,  were  not  paying  well  in  recent 
years.  Many  of  them  were  in  difficulties  owing  to 
low  prices  for  farm  products,  high  costs  of  farm 
labor  and  production  and  excessive  taxation.  The 
remarks  were  much  like  those  the  Americans  had 
heard  in  Denmark,  not  to  mention  similar  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  farmers  with  us  from  Mid-west  States. 

A  COMMUNITY  OF  WORKERS.— This  farm  of 
over  3,000  acres  has  been  in  the  family  for  many 
generations.  It  is  a  little  community  in  itself,  with 
a  village  for  the  farm  help,  which  numbers  about 
300,  and  there  are  numerous  buildings  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  stock.  There  were  about  100  milking 


cows  and  about  as  many  brood  sows  on  the  place. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  selling  stock  for  breeding, 
the  cattle  being  purebred  black  and  white  Holsteins 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  province  of  Holstein, 
while  the  hogs  were  of  the  native  German  bacon 
breed  closely  resembling  the  Danish  bacon  hogs 
seen  in  Denmark.  The  yield  of  the  milking  herd 
averages  about  4,000  quarts  per  head  yearly.  There 
is  a  large  herd  of  purebred  Merino  sheep  which 
were  much  admired  by  our  western  sheep  farmers 
who  saw  them. 

FARM  LAND  PRICES.— Somebody  inquired  the 
price  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  was 


Prize  General  Purpose  Team  on  the  Big  Schlange  Farm.  German  Coach  Horses 
Are  Popular  Among  Farmers  of  Central  Germany.  Fig.  573 


Herr  Schlange  Shows  One  of  His  Prize-winning  Holstein 

Visitors  in  Germany.  Fig.  574 


told  .$300  per  acre,  having  declined  about  one-half 
since  the  war.  -This  comparison  drew  sympathy 
from  middle-western  visitors  who  had  seen  their 
farm  property  value  sinking  to  some  such  extent 
since  the  boom  days  of  1920. 


G.  B.  F. 


The  Profits  of  the  Poultry  Business 


age  ot  per  neu  uuat  uiuu^in*  uu  «. 
it  for  depreciation,  together  with  bank 
e  capital,  repairs,  insurance,  etc.? 


I 


Granted  that  90  per  cent  of  those  going  into  the 
chicken  business  fail,  how  about  the  _  other  10  per 
cent?  Do  you  know  of  any  who  are  in  the  straight 
laying  business  who  are  clearing  over  several  years 
time  an  average  of  $2  per  hen  after  charging  ofi 
proper  amount 
interest  on  the 

New  York.  c-  ^  J- 

F  90  per  cent  of  those  going  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  fail,  as  you  suggest,  the  inference  is  that 
the  other  10  per  cent  succeed.  I  know  of  no  figures 
to  show  what  the  actual  per  cent  of  failures  in  this 
business  is,  but  they  tire  no  doubt  large,  if  failure 
consists  in  inability  or  unwillingness  to  continue  for 
a  long  term  of  years  in  the  calling.  The  poultry 
business  has  always  been  one  that  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  people  tired  of  life  in  the  city  and  work 
in  an  office,  as  well  as  to  those  of  such  health  and 
strength  elsewhere  as  to  make  ordinary  farm  labor 
difficult  or  impossible.  It  has,  consequently*  been 
engaged  in  by  many  people  who  were  not  qualified 


to  make  a  success  of  it,  or  to  make  a  living  by  it. 

It  has  appeared  to  those  not  acquainted  with  its 
difficulties  to  require  but  small  capital  and  promise 
quick  returns.  Because  of  the  rapid  maturing  of 
fowls,  it  has  been  a  business  that  could  be  quickly 
entered  and  as  quickly  abandoned;  the  turnover  of 
poultry  plants  has  been  large.  The  business  has 
suffered,  too,  through  the  literature  pertaining  to 
it.  Poultry  writers,  professional  and  amateur,  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  talk  always  in  superlative 
terms,  boosting,  as  they  call  it,  and  assuring  their 
readers  that  success  was  inevitable  if  only  proper 
principles  were  applied,  these  principles  being  those 
that  they  advocated.  Much  of  this, 
of  course,  has  been  sales  talk  by  those 
who  had  something  to  sell  those  enter¬ 
ing  the  business,  but  a  large  part  of 
it  has  been  due  to  a  fashion  that  dic¬ 
tated  nothing  but  unrestrained  opti¬ 
mism  when  looking  at  the  present  and 
future  of  the  poultry  business.  Those 
who  could  paint  it  in  the  brightest 
colors  were  the  favorites  of  poultry 
journal  editors.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  people  have  dreamed  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  happiness  in  a  work 
which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  offered  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  prosecution. 

It  is  true  that  difficulties  which  once 
faced  the  poultryman  have  now,  in 
large  measure,  been  overcome.  The 
work  of  investigators  has  solved  many 
problems  that  once  brought  disaster, 
and  the  business  has  been  placed  upon 
a  far  more  secure  basis  than  it  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed.  Diseases  that  once 
put  poult rymen  out  of  business  quickly 
have  now  beep  largely  or  quite  con¬ 
trolled.  Methods  of  hatching  and  rear¬ 
ing  have  been  vastly  improved.  The 
principles  of  feeding  are  far  better 
understood.  The  poultryman  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  may  now  go  about  his  work  with 
all  the  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  live  stock.  He  is  no 
more  likely  to  meet  with  uncon¬ 
trollable  disaster  than  are  his  fellows 
in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  very  success  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  remove  some  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  poultry -keeping  has  brought 
with  it  an  additional  handicap,  how¬ 
ever.  It  has  so  extended  the  business 
as  to  threaten  loss  through  over-pro¬ 
duction.  The  feature  of  the  business 
now  least  well  controlled  is  the  mar¬ 
keting  end.  Solution  of  marketing 
problems  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  other  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered. 
The  successful  producer  is  as  much  as  ever  faced 
with  prospects  of  loss  through  inability  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  his  products.  Ilis  competition  is 
greater  as  more  and  more  people  have  learned  to 
produce  successfully.  In  the  past  several  years,  too, 
the  poultry  business  has  enjoyed  profits  beyond 
those  of  other  branches  of  farming.  This  has  led 
to  rapid  expansion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
it  or  in  position  to  quickly  take  it  up,  an  expansion 
that  is  now  showing  in  reduced  profits. 

This  is  well  considered  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  recent  “Poultry  Market  Review,”  issued 
from  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  : 

Some  people  who  keep  poultry  are  still  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  there  is  an  overproduction  of  poultry  or  not. 
It  isn’t  clear  to  them  just  why  poultry  products  are 
bringing  such  low  prices  consistently.  The  answer  is 
plain  enough  to  anyone  traveling  through  our  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  which  are  at  all  adapted  to  poultry- 
keeping.  For  the  past  five  years  in  New  York  State 
as  well  as  most  Northern  and  some  Southern  States, 
a  great  change  has  come  about  on  the  farms.  Some 
.farmers  changed  from  dairy  production  to  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  others  changed  over  from  fruits.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  general  farms  have  increased  their 
flocks  100  per  cent  or  more.  And  then,  too,  a  goodly 
number  of  city  folks  have  been  attracted  into  poultry¬ 
keeping  by  past  reports  of  its  profit-making  possibilities. 


Bulls  to  the  American 
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What  is  the  result?  There  can  be  but  one — overproduc¬ 
tion _ for  consumption  could  not  keep  pace  with  produc¬ 

tion  without  cutting  prices  drastically.  Some  people 
are  still  holding  culls  for  increasing  prices  in  the  Fall, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  prices  will  be  any  better 
then. 

Those  who  wish  to  stay  m  the  poultry  business  must 
cull  rigidly  and  keep  only  the  best  producers,  manage 
their  flocks  carefully  and  seek  good  markets,  prefer¬ 
ably  near  home,  for  their  products. 

As  to  clearing  an  average  of  $2  per  head  from 
layers  over  a  period  of  several  years,  that,  during 
the  past  few  years,  would  have  been  considered  a 
very  moderate  profit  by  good  poultrymen,  but  profits, 
as  reckoned  by  most  poultry-keepers,  mean  labor 
income  above  feed  costs.  Few  keep  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  to  be  able  to  reckon  depreciation 
in  plant  and  stock,  interest  on  investment  in  over¬ 
head,  etc.  Manufacturers  are  able  to  do  this,  but 
they  employ  expert  accountants  to  do  the  work,  and 
they  pay  these  accountants  good  fees  for  doing 
what  they  could  not  do  themselves.  The  superior 
“business  ability”  displayed  by  manufacturers  and 
merchants  lies  largely  in  their  ability  to  employ 
trained  helpers  in  lines  that  the  working  farmer  is 
obliged  to  neglect.  If  the  poultryman.  who  is  but 
a  live  stock  producer,  finds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  he  has  paid  all  expenses  of  conducting  his 
plant  and  has  a  surplus,  he  reckons  that  as  “profit,” 
without  attempting  to  go  into  such  involved  finan¬ 
cial  computations  as  reckoning  the  amount  of  de¬ 
preciation  upon  a  building  or  the  interest  charges 
on  capital  tied  up  in  feeds.  If  his  plant  is  in  sub¬ 
stantially  as  good  shape  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
at  the  beginning,  his  stock  as  complete  and  valuable, 
his  feed  bills  paid  and  the  taxes  met,  whatever  re¬ 
mains  is  profit,  or  labor  income,  and  labor  income, 
in  one  way  or  another,  is  about  what  we  all  get 
to  live  upon  unless  dependent  upon  others  of  the 
present  or  past  generations.  m.  b.  d. 


Is  the  Eastern  Farmer  a  Slave? 

Part  II 

And  then  we  must  understand  that  distribution  is 
as  important  as  production.  As  evidence  of  what  I 
mean,  the  other  night  a  neighbor  took  a  truckload 
of  peaches  to  market.  They  were  good  peaches,  but 
several  large  commercial  orchards  had  flooded  the 
market.  The  best  offer  this  man  could  get  was  35 
cents  a  basket.  Rather  than  sell  for  that  he  took 
them  home.  On  hearing  of  that  several  of  us  be¬ 
gan  a  canvass  of  our  friends  to  learn  about  the  other 
end  of  the  peach  market.  We  found  a  number  of 
people  who  have  hardly  eaten  a  peach  this  year. 
They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  retail  prices. 
In  many  cases  they  are  forced  to  pay  GO  cents  for 
a  small  four-quart  tray.  The  middlemen  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  determined  that  the  standard  or  “going" 
prices  for  food  shall  not  be  broken.  There  is  a  re¬ 
port  that  several  peddlers  who  went  out  into  the 
country,  loaded  up  at  a  low  price  and  then  peddled 
below  the  city  scale  were  unable  to  renew  their 
license!  There  are  authentic  reports  that  train¬ 
loads  of  melons  have  been  dumped  out  on  rlie 
marshes  around  New  York  rather  than  let  them  in 
to  break  prices  by  increasing  supply.  The  individual 
farmer  who  sends  produce  to  the  city  finds  his  goods 
handled  by  a  competitor — the  middleman  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  financing  crops  of  apples,  onions  or  other 
produce.  Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  question  about 
the  troubles  which  face  the  farmer.  I  know  several 
dairymen  who  have  been  driven  completely  out  of 
business  as  a  result  of  the  tuberculin  test.  Some  of 
their  cattle  were  killed ;  others  were  sold.  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  cows  were 
a  menace  to  health.  The  authorities,  however,  have 
so  frightened  the  town  and  city  people  that  they 
demand  “tested  milk”  even  while  their  water  supply 
is  far  more  dangerous.  I  should  say  that  the  final 
result  of  all  this  will  be  to  drive  the  liquid  trade  in 
milk  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  wealthy 
and  very  able  men,  while  the  present  dairymen  with 
medium-sized  herds,  will  be  forced  out  and  make,  if 
at  all,  milk  for  cheese  making  and  other  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  In  the  West  and  South  thousands 
of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  acres  have  been  turned  to 
dairying,  and  new  schemes  for  transportation  are 
being  constantly  developed.  The  chances  are  that 
unless  the  Eastern  States  pass  restrictive  laws  and 
keep  the  milk  out  in  some  way  that  our  markets 
will  be  flooded  just  as  they  have  been  with  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit. 

Now  I  can  have  no  feeling  against  the  real  farm¬ 
ers  in  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  and  other  far 
countries  who  are  flooding  our  markets  with  food.  We 
are  all  Americans,  and  we  must  all  live.  I  once 
heard  a  western  man  say  he  would  like  to  lead  an 
army  of  men  to  Wall  Street  and  capture  a  few 
bankers  and  bondholders.  He  had  been  taxed  away 


from  his  farm  to  pay  bond  and  interest  on  a  debt 
which  his  county  incurred  years  before.  lie  voted 
for  the  debt  at  the  time.  The  public  improvements 
were  not  absolutely  needed.  I  would  not  join  any 
army  to  picket  a  western  apple  orchard  and  prevent 
shipment  of  fruit — though  this  year  if  we  could  keep 
these  apples  out  of  our  market  we  would  have  a 
profitable  season.  I  would  like  to  stop  the  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  and  the  men  who  conduct  big  farm 
operations  and  the  commission  men  who  finance 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  from  operating  for  at 
least  five  years.  These  men  who  are  among  our 
worst  competitors  do  not  need  the  income  they  may 
obtain  from  farming.  They  simply  disorganize  the 
market  and  reduce  prices.  I  need  not  say  that  if 
they  continue  and  enlarge  their  operations  they  are 
likely,  in  time,  to  destroy  the  practical  and  pros¬ 
perous  farmer,  and  with  him  will  go  the  strongest 
prop  that  ever  stood  under  the  platform  of  this 
republic. 

But  what  is  the  government  doing  about  it?  What 
can  it  do?  Last  year  the  national  department  of 
agriculture  spent  $157,485,600.84.  The  State  probably 
spend  more  than  this  for  the  college  and  station 
work.  Up  to  the  present  time  at  least  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  most  of  this  money  has  been  spent  in 
efforts  to  increase  production.  The  people  who  get 
most  out  of  it  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  have 


Some  of  our  readers  who  conduct  roadside  stands  have 
shown  quite  a  little  ingenuity  in  preparing  signs.  People 
who  travel  need  something  out  of  the  usual  run  to  at¬ 
tract  their  attention.  They  will  not  stop  unless  some¬ 
thing  about  the  advertisement  makes  a  quick  appeal. 
There  is  a  novelty  suggestion  in  the  sign  shown  above. 
Little  Billie  Webb  is  fond  of  big  eggs  and  we  see  him, 
in  the  picture,  pointing  to  the  sign.  No  doubt  he  has 
some  Leghorns  of  his  own. 


become  the  hardest  competitors  of  the  practical 
farmer.  We  seem  to  be  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  there  are  few  special  jobs  for  the  graduates 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  such  jobs  must  be 
made  iu  some  way  by  the  government.  It  is  quite 
true  that  whenever  a  young  man  trained  in  science 
begins  to  be  really  useful  in  organizing  farmers  and 
developing  true  leadership,  he  is  quickly  taken  into 
some  business  organization  for  selling  goods  to  farm¬ 
ers,  or  into  some  line  of  agricultural  work  where 
he  may  “research”  instead  of  going  straight  at  vital 
truths. 

Complaint  may  be  made  by  the  gentlemen  farmers 
and  others  that  criticism  of  them  is  not  fair.  No 
such  unfairness  is  intended.  Many  of  them  do  most 
surely  demoralize  the  labor  market,  and  such  crops 
as  they  raise  surely  go  into  direct  competition  with 
what  working  farmers  put  on  the  market.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  cases,  with  all  their  outlay,  they  do 
not  grow  enough  to  feed  their  own  stock— much  less 
pay  for  their  labor.  In  such  cases  they  provide 
something  of  a  market  but  their  methods  demoralize 
farm  conditions  generally.  Some  of  them  claim  that 
they  benefit  the  neighborhood  by  bringing  in  new 
methods  and  providing  cash.  I  want  to  give  them 
all  possible  credit.  I  think  the  commission  men 
and  capitalists  who  finance  great  farming  operations 
iu  the  South  and  West  give  very  hard  competition, 
and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff  or  the  enactment  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  can  remove  the  evident  local  troubles  which  have 
been  pointed  out !  farmer. 


Farm  Burned  Limestone 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  burning  limestone  for 
agricultural  purposes?  I  usually  buy  limestone  at  $9 
per  ton,  including  transportation.  I  have  limestone 
on  my  farm,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  cheaper 
for  me  to  burn  my  own  limestone.  I  have  plenty  of 
hickory  and  oak  wood  here  also.  F.  m.  W. 

New  York. 

HE  question  whether  it  is  profitable  to  burn  lime, 
when  it  can  be  secured  for  $9  per  ton  delivered, 
resolves  itself  first,  into  an  inquiry  whether  this 
lime  is  slaked  lime  or  lump  lime;  the  inquirer  does 
not  specify,  and  he  may  further  have  in  mind  either 
hydrated  lime  or  ground  limestone.  He  mentions 
“limestone.”  In  this  section,  on  almost  every  farm, 
one  can  see  the  remains  of  one  or  more  limekilns ; 
the  practice  of  home-burning  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
coal.  In  former  days  labor  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  day;  soft  coal  cost  about  $2.50  delivered.  Un¬ 
slaked  lime  usually  sold  for  8  to  12c  per  bushel, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  measured  bushel  means  about 
$3  per  ton,  yet  the  lime  burners  gradually  abandoned 
the  business.  There  is  only  one  left  in  this  section, 
and  he  gets  about  25c  per  bushel  for  it  now.  The 
price  of  ground  limestone  here,  at  the  quarry,  ranges 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  ton  for  the  dust. 

Lime  can  be  burned  either  in  a  kiln  or  in  a 
stack ;  it  requires  some  technical  skill  for  either,  to 
produce  a  commercial  product,  but  for  home  use  one 
can  acquire  the  experience  without  much  loss.  Here, 
a  kiln  was  usually  laid  out  against  a  small  bank, 
the  dug-out  bank  forming  the  rear  wall  and  a  part 
of  the  sides  of  the  kiln.  This  was  lined  with  large 
stones,  roughly  masoned,  and  the  top  and  sides 
were  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  usual  dimen¬ 
sions  were  about  20  ft.  from  front  to  rear,  about  12 
ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high.  An  alternate  layer  of  fuel 
and  limestone  was  placed  in  the  kiln,  vents  provided 
at  front  (bottom)  and  rear  (top),  and  after  the 
fire  was  burning  fiercely,  the  vents  were  closed.  A 
slight  space  was  left  at  front  and  rear  of  each  al¬ 
ternate  layer,  to  provide  draft.  By  regulating  the 
amount  of  closure  at  the  vents,  the  fire  was  regu¬ 
lated.  Stacks  were  circular,  about  1G  to  IS  ft.  in 
diameter  and  came  to  a  point  about  12  ft.  from  the 
bottom.  As  the  layers  were  made,  earth  was  placed 
around  them,  two  or  more  vents  being  provided  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  apex  of  the  stack  was  the  up¬ 
per  vent.  Burning  and  heat  were  regulated  in  the 
same  manner  by  closing  or  opening  the  vents.  The 
earth  covering  was  usually  at  least  a  foot  in  thick¬ 
ness,  preferably  more. 

If  the-  lime  your  inquirer  has  is  pronouncedly  blue 
in  color,  it  is  probably  dolomitic,  which  carries  a 
strong  percentage  of  magnesium,  and  when  burned 
is  rather  caustic  for  agricultural  purposes,  although 
it  is  all  right  for  ground  limestone.  When  the  lime 
is  burned  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  outlay ;  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  field  in  mounds  about  G  ft. 
high,  G  ft.  wide,  and  about  20  ft.  long,  in  order  to 
air-slake.  Placing  it  directly  on  the  ground  in 
small  heaps  to  slake  is  not  satisfactory;  from  the 
mounds  it  is  hauled  to  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

On  the  whole  if  F.  M.  W.  has  the  wood  cut  and 
stacked,  the  limestone  convenient  to  be  quarried, 
and  labor  reasonable,  it  will  pay  him  to  burn  this 
lime,  because  the  wood  ashes,  in  the  fresh  unleached 
form  that  he  will  draw  them  from  his  stack  or  kiln, 
are  a  very  valuable  fertilizer,  and  probably  worth 
as  much  as  the  wood  was  originally  worth.  Some 
sort  of  scaffold  must  be  erected  over  a  stack,  to 
provide  access  to  the  top  vent,  as  the  sides  of  the 
earth  become  too  hot  to  clamber  over.  Unslaked 
lime  is  usually  figured  as  being  twice  as  valuable 
per  ton  as  either  ground  limestone,  hydrated  lime 
or  slaked  lime.  .  i„  r. 

Lancaster  C'o.,  Pa. 


Small  Fruit  Questions 

1.  Will  you  advise  us  how  and  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  cut  back  berry  bushes  that  are  not  bearing-  very 
well?  They  are  full  of  other  weeds,  and  so  I  should 
like  to  cut  them  down  and  see  if  the  fruit  will  be  bet¬ 
ter.  2.  When  do  you  trim  grapevines?  3.  I  should 
like  to  get  some  blackcaps  and  try  to  have  fruit  an¬ 
other  season.  I  thought  of  getting  some  year-old  bushes, 
covering  them  with  straw  and  manure  “this  Fall,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  they  would  bear  next  Summer.  f.  l.  e. 

Ceres,  N.  Y. 

HE  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  out  the  weeds 
and  put  the  berries  into  good  condition.  Cut  out 
all  the  old  bearing  canes,  but  leave  the  new  ones 
that  came  up  this  season  for  next  year’s  crop.  You 
will  have  poor  fruit  unless  you  cultivate  and  give 
the  bushes  a  chance  to  do  their  best.  2.  Grapes  are 
trimmed  at  any  time  during  the  dormant  season.  If 
you  have  only  a  few,  do  the  job  in  very  early 
Spring.  3.  If  you  have  a  good  Fall  and  the  bushes 
are  in  good  vigor  you  may  have  some  success,  but  ns 
a  general  proposition  it  is  doubtful.  h.  b.  t. 
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Seed  Wheat 


Harvested  Right  and  Well  Cured 


THIS  YEAR,  with  so  much  damaged  wheat, 
you  can’t  afford  to  take  chances.  Make  a 
change  of  seed  right  now;  your  harvest  fields 
will  show  the  difference  next  season  — 5,  8, 
maybe  10  more  bushels  per  acre  than  you 
can  likely  get  with  the  best  home  -  grown 
seed. 


Right  Varieties— Free  from  Weeds 
—  Fair  Prices 

You  will  find  this  seed  free  from  rye,  garlic, 
cockle,  cheat  and  other  weed  seeds.  It’s  all 
wheat  —  sound  plump  berries.  Selected  from 
crops  that  have  shown  no  damage  by  smut. 
Cleaned  and  recleaned  in  the  largest_and  most 
modern  plant  of  its  kind. 

Order  Yrom  this  advertisement.  Examine 
the  Seed  when  it  comes.  If  not  fully  satisfied, 
return  it  at  once ;  we’ll  refund  your  money  and 
pay  round  trip  freight. 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  does  pay!  You  will 
be  convinced  by  sowing  it  this  year. 


“Leap’s  Prolific”  £:fdv<fr 

One  ofthe  most  refiablewinter-wheats 
grown.  It  is  a  red  wheat,  long  in 
the  berry,  with  white,  smooth-chaff. 
Straw  grows  long  and  is  stiff.  It  is 
early,  hardy,  vigorous  and  “Prolific” 
indeed.  It  stands  rough  farming. 
Doesn’t  shatter  easily.  A  great  stooler. 
l'/2  bushels  of  this  seed  is  enough  to 
sow  an  acre. 

PRICES:  1  to  14  bushels  @  $2.35  per 
bu.  ...  15  to  49  bus.  @  $2.30  per  bu.  .  .  . 
50  bushels  and  over  @$2.25  per  bu, 
“Forward”  variety;  Also  a  popular 
smooth-chaff  wheat,  and  a  good  one, 
too.  Heavy-yielder.  Grows  a  good- 
size,  hard  grain  of  good  milling 
quality.  Straw  liked  for  its  length 
and  stiffness.  Sow  l’/2  bu.  per  acre. 
PRICES:  Same  as  those  for  “Leap’s 
Prolific”  printed  above. 

Bags  FREE— Freight  Paid  Offer 

Good  cotton  bags  used.  .  .  .  cost  you 
nothing  extra.  We  pay  the  freight 
on  your  shipments  of  5  bushels  and 
over  to  any  railroad  station  in  Penna., 
Ohio,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Maryland, 
Virginia,W.Virginia,Mass.  and  Conn. 

Order  today,  sending  check,  bank 
draft  or  money  order.  Immediate 
shipment  on  your  order  guaranteed. 


Catalog  and  Wheat  Samples  Free  on  Request 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., 


Box 

15 


Landisville,  (  '  counh'  '  )  Pft. 


12  Hollyhocks 

""  1 "  2  Each  of  Pink,  ——————— 

Rose,  Yellow,  Salmon,  Crimson,  Maroon 
For  August  and  Fall  Planting — Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  tree  catalogue  ot  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Hardy  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Jlertesnia,  Hardy 
Lupine,  Giant  Mallow,  Gaillardia,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Anemone,  Hardy  Aster,  Sweet  William  and  over 
100  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  all  of  which  may 
be  planted  during  August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom 
nextsummer;  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  FRUITJANO  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


We  offer  trial  orchards  of  this 
Product  of  HOPE  FARM  and  the 
New  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY 
Apple  at  special  reduced 
prices.  FaH  planting  has 
©very  advantage— more  time, 
better  weather  and  soil  con- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s— producing  larger 
growth.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines  and  small  berry 
plants.  HERE  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY.  THE  BEST 
STOCK  50  YEARS’  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  CAN  PRODUCE. 
Send  for  ppecial  offers  and  FREE 
CATALOGUE  and  buy  where 
satisfaction  is  Ruaranteed. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Nurseries  owned  and  operated  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp, 
Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $  tO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’*  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  VARIETIES 

Pot-grown  plants  ready  Aug.  15th  and  later;  field- 
grown  plants  ready  Sept.  20th  and  later.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  anil  October  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Sample,  the  best  commercial  varieties; 
Plant  in  September  and  pick  a  good  crop  next  June.  Pot- 
grown  plants:  $1.50  per  25,  $4.50  per  100,  $37.50 
per  1000.  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs,  and  Perennials  on  request. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

4  *  Grown  in.  Vermont,  It  o  Hardy 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  FLOWERS— Big  SI.OO  Values— Postage  15c.  8  fine 
named  Iris  or  12  mixed.  30  Tulips,  3  kinds  or  40  mixed. 
h  Madonna  Lilies, ten  1  year  Re^al  Lili es, 8  different  Phlox, 
5  Butterfly  BusheR,  4  Hardy  Hydrangea,  4  named  Peonies,  3 
Evergreen  Trees  l-2ft.  Plant  now.  ST0NER0AD,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

St  rictly  first  class,  $4  per  100.  Caco,  4  for  $1 ,  postpaid. 
California  Privet  branched,  strong  roots,  12  to  18  inches, 
$2.50  per  100;  18  to  24  inches,  $3.50  per  100,  free  deliv¬ 
ery,  bargain  list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Beltsville,  Md. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

Natural  mixture,  about  20 °/o  Clover,  best  value 
for  Fall  Seeding.  Use  about  25  lbs..per  acre, 
12c  lb.  Free  delivery  in  N.  Y-,  Penna.,  N.  J. 
and  N.  E.  84-page  Book  about  Farm  Seeds,  10c 
by  mail.  JAMES  S.  CASE.  Colchester,  Conn. 

Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Gaps  Write  for  samples— 

state  size,  w  w.  Stanley  co..  Inc.,  358  Broadway,  n.  y.  c. 


EVERGREENS^ 

IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.5°  | 

1  Arbor-vitae  Pyramidalis — Price  for  one . . .  ....  $1.50  I 

I  Arbor-vitae  Globe  “  “  “  1.50  I 

1  Arbor-vitae  Hoveyii  “  “  “  1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Tom  Thumb  “  “  “  1.50 

1  Retinispora  Squarrosa  “  “  “  1.50 

$7.50 

All  Five  for  $3.  75  Postpaid — ($4.00  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi^  River.)  A  splendid  collection  for 
foundation  planting  or  grouping.  Twice  transplanted. 
Honest  stock.  Autumn  best  time  to  plant. 

12  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  $1.50 

Great,  Big,  Fat  Fellows  POSTPAID 

$1.65  West  of  Mississippi  River.  These  ere  quality 
par  excellence;  none  better  anywhere;  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing;  full  of  vigor;  ready  and  willing  to  grow.  Order  now 
and  enjoy  their  beauteous  blooms  indoors  or  out.  Must 
be  planted  in  Autumn. 

4  Roses  $2.50 — 2-year;  strong,  field-grown  plants 
for  late  Autumn  or  Early  Fall  planting. 

Roselandia, Golden  DeepYellow — Price  for  one  $1 .25 
Butterfly,  Creamish  Pink  “  “  “  1 .25 

Silver  Columbia,  Light  Pink  “  “  “  1 .25 

New  Columbia,  Dark  Pink  “  “  “  1 ,25 

$5.00 

All  four  for  $2.50  postpaid — ($2.80  postpaid  West  of 
Mississippi  River. ) 

The  same  four,  I  -year  plants,  $2.00  postpaid;  $2.25 
postpaid  West  of  Mississippi  River. 

Send  now  for  catalog  containing  bargain  offers  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  are  headquarters  for  Tulips 
and  other  Bulbs-,  Privet,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  all  honest, 
true-to-name;  grown,  selected  and 
personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J, 

E.  Stoner,  the  owner, ' 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Buy 

Safely 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certifies  that  t  lie  Kelly  trees  you 
buy  are  true-to-name.  It  remains 
on  the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You 
take  no  chances. 

To  get  fruit  next  year,  plant 
this  Fall.  Write  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
324  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(Established  1880) 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJZt&ds 

True  to  Na^me  Fruit  Trevtf 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —Tiue-to-Name^ 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting ! 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  onr 
Fail  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  400- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money.  ^ 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  13  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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Caterpillars  Mistaken  for 
the  European  Corn-borer 

What  is  the  best  poison  for  the  corn- 
borer?  Is  he  not  the  same  worm  that 
eats  inside  of  the  tomato  vine,  the  holly¬ 
hock,  the  Dahlia,  and  in  fact  all  green 
stalks?  I  have  found  the  same  identical 
worm  with  black  and  white  stripes  down 
his  back.  The  worm  that  eats  the  corn 
ear  seems  to  be  the  same  fellow,  only 
filled  with  the  milk  of  the  corn,  which 
makes  him  appear  white  in  color.  Can 
you  describe  the  moth? 

One  of  the  common  caterpillars  most 
often  mistaken,  perhaps,  for  the  famous 
European  corn-borer  is  the  common  stalk- 
borer,  which  has  white  stripes  length¬ 
wise  of  the  body  with  those  along  the 
sides  of  the  caterpillar  usually  broken 
near  the  head  end  with  a  dark  patch. 
This  caterpillar  is  found  boring  inside  of 
the  stalks  of  corn,  tomato,  potato,  holly¬ 
hock,  Dahlia,  and  many  other  large 
stemmed  plants.  The  caterpillar  is  a  na¬ 
tive  species,  nearly  1  y2  in.  long  when 
grown  and  fairly  common  nearly  every 
season. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  corn-borer  is 
nearly  1  in.  long,  when  grown  and  of  a 
uniform  brownish  to  slate-gray  to  pink¬ 
ish  color  with  one  dark  band  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  which  is  not  always 
distinct.  The  head  is  dark  brown  and 
the  body  bears  cross-rows  of  small  dark 
spots.  The  female  moth  is  about  1  in. 
across  when  the  wings  are  spread  and 
varies  in  color  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a 
light  brown.  The  male  moth  is  slightly 
smaller,  and  usually  considerably  darker 
in  color  than  the  female. 

Another  caterpillar  sometimes  mistak¬ 
en  for  the  corn-borer  is  the  corn  'ear- 
worm.  This  caterpillar  is  about  l1/^  in. 
long  when  full  grown,  usually  darker 
brown  in  color  than  either  the  stalk- 
borer  or  the  corn-borer,  and  usually  faint¬ 
ly  marked  with  pale  stripes  running 
lengthwise  of  the  body.  It  is  found  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  tips  of  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
feeding  on  the  tender  kernels  beneath  the 
husks  usually  near  the  tip  end  of  the 
ear.  It  does  not  tunnel  inside  of  the 
stalks  of  corn,  although  farther  south  it 
often  works  in  the  terminal  buds  of  young 
corn  plants  when  it  is  known  as  the 
corn  bud-worm.  It  also  eats  into  the 
blossom  ends  of  tomatoes,  and  is  then 
known  as  the  tomato-fruit  worm.  In  the 
South  it  works  in  the  bolls  of  cotton  and 
is  there  known  as  the  cotton-boll  worm. 

The  corn-borer  cannot  be  poisoned.  It 
has  to  be  fought  with  other  weapons, 
mainly  by  certain  farm  practices. 

G.  W.  H. 

Trees  Slow  to  Bear;  Top¬ 
working  Ben  Davis 

1.  I  should  like  your  advice  on  making 
apple  trees  about  15  years  old  come  into 
bearing.  Is  it  good  policy  to  plow  in  the 
Fall?  2.  We  have  about  300  apple  trees 
of  different  varieties,  Baldwin,  McIntosh, 
Stark,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Delicious. 
We  also  have  about  40  Black  Ben  Davis 
19  years  old.  Would  you  advise  graft¬ 
ing  to  some  other  variety?  Do  you  think 
trimming  has  anything  to  do  with  not 
bearing?  w.  a.  b. 

1.  In  your  section  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  plow  in  the  Fall.  Where  Winter  in¬ 
jury  is  responsible  it  should  not  be  done 
until  Spring.  Pruning  does  much  to  de¬ 
lay  bearing.  As  little  cutting  as  possible 
should  be  done  before  a  tree  comes  into 
bearing.  Once  it  is  in  full  fruit  it  can 
be  pruned  heavily  without  disturbing  it 
to  disadvantage.  If  your  trees  are  too 
vigorous,  try  throwing  them  into  sod. 
Another  suggestion  is  to  cut  through  the 
bark  around  the  trunk  with  a  sharp  knife 
without  removing  any  bark. 

2.  Some  growers  would  say  to  top-work 

the  Black  Ben  Davis.  For  our  part  we 
should  keep  them.  The  trees  are  a  little 
too  old  to  top-work  successfully.  Black 
Ben  Davis  is  a  good  export  apple ;  Ben 
Davis  is  no  longer  overplanted,  so  that  in 
general  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  profitable 
sort  in  spite  of  the  knocks-  it  has  re¬ 
ceived.  H.  B.  T. 


Budding  Apple  Trees 

I  have  planted  several  hundred  apple 
tree  seedlings,  which  are  doing  well. 
Would  you  advise  budding  this  Summer, 
or  grafting  next  Spr;ng?  If  budding, 
what  time  of  year?  If  graft'ng,  would 
you  graft  next  Spring  or  wait  till  stock 


is  larger?  If  bud,  where  place  the  bud, 
what  side  and  how  high?  Could  I  set  the 
buds  low  and  then  pile  dirt  high  around 
trees  above  the  buds  for  Winter  protec¬ 
tion,  removing  this  dirt  in  the  Spring? 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  m 

Bud  the  trees  this  Summer,  placing 
the  bud  about  2  in.  above  the  ground  on 
the  north  or  west  side  depending  upon 
the  direction  the  rows  run.  Plow  towards 
the  trees  this  Fall  and  pull  away  in  the 
Spring.  If  the  buds  do  not  take,  you 
can  graft  them  this  Winter  or  next 
Spring.  H.  B.  T. 


Reference  Book  for 
Agriculture 

I  am  an  ex-mining  engineer  and  one  of 
the  things  which  I  miss  in  agriculture  is 
a  set  of  handbooks  similar  to  those  for 
the  various  branches  of  engineering.  Are 
not  such  books  possible  in  agriculture, 
and  if  so  could  you  not  suggest  them  to 
some  of  our  energetic  young  professors? 
I  have  an  idea,  for  instance,  that  it  might 
pay  to  raise  spinach  on  expensive  land 
near  a  city,  and  I  try  to  find  out  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  to  do  so  I  must  either 
write  my  agricultural  college  or  you.  A 
few  fine  print  paragraphs  in  a  handbook 
giving  the  maximum,  minimum  and  aver¬ 
age  yields  under  various  conditions  would 
give  me  enough  information  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  is  was  worthwhile  look¬ 
ing  into  the  problem  further.  m.  l.  l.  . 

Bailey’s  “Farm  Rule  Book”  contains 
most  everything  that  a  person  could  want 
from  formulas  for  grafting  wax,  down  to 
number  of  plants  set  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  needed  to  plant  an  acre.  Bailey’s 
“Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture”  and  “Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Horticulture”  contain  a  world 
of  information.  Purdue  University  at 
LaFayette,  Indiana,  puts  out  an  up-to- 
date  farmers’  handbook,  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a  loose 
leaf  pocket  handbook  for  county  agents 
which  is  very  helpful.  In  other  words, 
the  field  has  already  been  pretty  well 
covered.  Yet  it  may  be  that  someone 
who  reads  this  will  be  stimulated  to  do 
what  M.  L.  L.  suggests,  and  so  much  the 
better  for  all  of  us  if  he  does. 

H.  B.  TI^KEY. 
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Make  More  Money 


You  can  make  good  money 
baling  hay  and  straw.  The 
FARQUHAR  Peerless  Baler  does 
a  nice,  clean  job  of  baling.  Puts 
up  straight,  attractive  bales 
Solid  steel  saddle  holds  main 
bearings  in  proper  alignment. 
Baler  is  simple,  strong,  depend¬ 
able;  easily  operated  and  has  large 
capacity.  A  big  money  maker 

,  Ask  for  catalogs  on  Farquhar 

Hay  Balers,  Threshers,  Cider 
Presses,  Sawmills 


A.B.FARQUHAR  Co.,  Limited 

1PIbox930  YORKj^AjIl 


TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men, Women  l  Children 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


(  A.  J  .TOWER  CO. 
'  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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EDWARDS  Metal 
ROOFING 


Biggest  Values 
\  Lowest  Prices 


W rite  for  our  money- 
saving  offer  on  “REO” 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
''Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Mad®  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

"Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  17S  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

923-973  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Bik.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 


Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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J/-*,  W  VMan'i  Com  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 
Mr  M  m  M"W  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tyinK  attachment. 
Jl  VI  VsjK  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
m—mmmmmmmmmm  vester.  Process  Ml,.  Co.,  Satina,  Kan#- 


Feeding  Pumpkins  on  Milk 

A  young  friend  of  mine  growing  pump¬ 
kins  for  exhibition  purposes,  wonders 
how  he  can  use  milk  in  feeding  them. 
My  son  tells  me  that  in  former  issues  of 
3’our  paper  you  have  given  the  plan. 

s.  G. 

We  have  printed  several  short  notes 
from  people  who  claim  to  have  tried  this 
method  of  milk-feeding  pumpkins.  The 
idea  is  to  cut  the  vine  of  the  pumpkin 
off  close  to  the  ground,  having  first  re¬ 
moved  all  extra  flowers  so  as  to  leave 
only  one  fruit.  The  vine  stem  is  then 
put  into  a  pan  of  skim-milk — or  the  vine 
may  be  pulled  up,  the  roots  pruned  and 
washed  and  then  put  into  the  milk.  The 
vine  will  certainly  pump  up  the  milk 
and  continue  to  live  and  grow.  Some 
fanciful  tales  are  told  about  using  entire 
milk  with  such  good  results  that  a  lump 
of  butter  was  found  inside  the  pumpkin. 
Another  story  is  that  the  vines  grew  so 
fast  that  one  of  them  ran  out  on  the 
lawn,  curled  around  a  sleeping  baby  and 
moved  him  several  feet !  In  truth  it 
seems  that  while  vines  may  be  kept  alive 
by  keeping  stem  or  root  in  the  milk  pan, 
a  far  better  growth  can  be  obtained  by 
punching  holes  in  the  ground  around 
the  pumpkin  hill  and  pouring  in  liquid 
manure  or  chemicals  dissolved  in  water. 


Peach  Questions 

1.  I  have  a  few  ~ three-year-old  peach 
trees ;  one  has  lost  all  its  leaves  and  a 
few  branches  have  died.  What  is  the 
cause  and  how  can  I  save  the  tree?  2. 

I  have  a  number  of  this  season’s  peach 
trees  that  grew  up  around  my  place,  and 
a  few  one  and  two-year-old  trees,  but 
not  budded  or  grafted.  Are  peach  trees 
budded  or  grafted,  and  how  is  it  done? 

Waldwick,  N.  J.  J.  P. 

1.  Peach  leaf-curl  produces  purplish  ! 
and  reddish  crinkled  leaves  and  later  even  j 
causes  defoliation.  It  is  easily  controlled 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sul- 
pliur  in  early  Spring  before  the  buds 
have  started.  Borers  so  weaken  a  tree 
that  it  succumbs  to  Winter  injury.  Prob¬ 
ing  with  a  knife  and  wire,  or  applying 
the  new  paradichlorobenzene  in  a  ring 
about  the  trunk  in  early  Fall  will  take 
care  of  that  situation.  The  shot-hole  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  another  cause.  Look  the  sit¬ 
uation  over,  or  call  in  some  local  assist¬ 
ance  to  determine  what  the  responsible 
agent  may  be.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  sound  advice  until  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  known  definitely,  but 
these  suggestions  may  help  you.  2.  Bud 
the  tree  during  August  when  the  bark 
slips,  making  a  T-shaped  cut  in  the  bark 
just  above  the  ground,  inserting  a  ma¬ 
ture  bud  from  this  season's  growth,  and 
tying  firmly  with  raffia  until  the  bud  has 
united.  Next  Spring  the  top  is  cut  off 
just  above  the  bud  and  the  bud  pushes 
out  and  forms  a  new  head.  H.  B.  T. 


Red  Raspberries 

What  is  the  best  variety  of  raspberry 
to  plant  here  at  Blowing  Rock?  We  are 
about  4,200  ft.  high  and  have  some  zero 
weather  in  Winter.  E.  g.  tj. 

Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Ask  your  neighbors  about  such  varieties 
as  Latham,  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Ranere 
(St.  Regis),  LaFranee  and  Ontario.  See 
what  success  they  have  had,  and  you  will 
then  be  able  to  profit  by  their  experience. 
Herbert,  for  example,  is  considered  a 
hardy  variety,  yet  it  is  tender  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  The  varieties  that 
have  been  listed  are  all  worthy  sorts. 

H.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Van  Fleet 
Roses 

If  Connecticut  conditions  are  similar 
to  what  we  have  here  in  New  Jersey,  K. 
K.  F.,  page  1034,  should  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  propagating  the  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
roses  (the  three  Lovetts  and  Mary  Wall¬ 
ace  in  addition  to  the  Dr.  Van  Fleet)  by 
pinning  down  branches  in  the  Spring 
and  covering  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil.  If  it  should  be  a  long  shoot 
I  with  several  branches,  (which  should 
|  extend  above  the  surface  a  few  inches) 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  new  plant  at  each 
joint.  Cutting  the  shoot  partly  through 
near  the  parent  bush  in  midsummer  may 
also  aid  in  the  formation  of  roots.  I 
have  given  many  plants  of  the  Dr.  Van 
Fleet,  so  formed,  to  my  friends,  and  I 
find  the  other  seedlings  may  also  be  so 
treated.  Bulletin  750,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  much  good  advice 
on  “Roses  for  they  Home.”  -  it.  g.  t. 

!  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Benefits  you  may  be  missing 

There’s  one  other  big  factor  in  low-cost 
tire  mileage  besides  the  quality  of  the  tire. 

That's  the  care  and  attention  the  tire  gets 
after  it  goes  into  use. 

If  you’ve  been  doing  business  with  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer  you  know  what  we 
mean. 

You  know  he  picks  out  the  right  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  your  car,  lets  you  see  it  before 
you  buy,  mounts  it  on  the  rim,  fills  it  with  air. 

You  know,  too,  that  long  after  the  sale  he 
helps  you  give  that  tire  the  care  it  should 
have  to  deliver  maximum  results. 

If  you  re  sending  away  for  tires  you  are 
missing  the  benefits  of  this  service.  They’re 
worth  having,  for  they  cut  tire  bills  down. 

They  are  mile-saving  results  of  the  famous 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  the  user  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out 

. * . . . * . * . . . . . . 

i  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you  | 

§  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  § 
i  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  \ 

I  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder  | 


Goodyear  hvieans  Good  Wear 
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Market  News  an  a  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  New  York  produce  market  during 
the  last  two  weeks  in  August  and  early 
September  was  very  irregular.  Wet  and 
cloudy  weather  has  interfered  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops  as  well  as  hurt¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  the  produce  offered. 
In  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  variable  from  day  to 
day,  the  demand  has  been  erratic  and 
price  fluctuations  wide.  A  weak  and  slow 
market  on  one  day  may  be  followed,  due 
to  rain  preventing  the  gathering  of  pro- 
duce,  by  a  day  of  activity,  firm  prices, 
and  prospects  seemingly  good  for  the  next 
day.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  next  day 
was  a  disappointment  as  the  demand  in 
general  has  been  rather  slow.  The  peach 
market  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  since 
the  decline  after  the  harvesting  and  the 
good  prices  received  on  the  Carmans  and 
other  early  varieties  from  New  Jersey. 
Prices  have  been  tending  downward  un¬ 
til  $1  to  $1.50  for  a  bushel  of  Elbertas 
was  received  in  New  York  which  did  not 
net  very  much  to  the  grower  after  all  the 
expenses  of  marketing  and  growing  were 
met.  Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  cause.  Undoubtedly  weather 
conditions  have  been  a  big  factor.  Rain 
and  cloudy  weather  has  caused  consider¬ 
able  green  fruit  to  appear  on  the  market 
which  has  hurt  the  sale  of  good  fruit. 
Poor  weather  has  also  hurt  the  consumer 
demand.  High  prices  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  caused  distant  producing  sections  to 
look  east  for  good  markets  and  when  the 
canners  in  California  failed  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  growers  until  the 
last  minute  more  peaches  were  started 
eastward  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
shipped.  Peaches  have  been  selling  very 
slowly.  Red  apples  were  very  quiet  but 
good  green  fruit  has  been  in  fairly  good 
demand.  Muskmelons  or  cantaloupes 
have  been  very  cheap.  The  quality  and 
condition  of  the  arrivals  have  not  been 
of  the  best,  the  supply  has  been  heavy 
and  Delaware  and  Maryland  stock  ranged 
generally  50c  to  $1.25  a  crate.  Western 
receipts  were  comparatively  light.  Nearby 
grapes  are  just  coming  in,  supplies  in¬ 
creasing  from  Delaware  and  Maryland 
and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  District  is 
also  shipping,  12-quart  baskets  selling  oOc 
to  $1.  Good  string  beans  have  been 
bringing  good  prices,  green  stock  selling 
up  to  around  $3.50  a  bushel  while  luma 
beans  worked  out  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Poor 
stock  of  both  kinds  sold  as  low  as  50c  a 
bushel.  Peas  have  been  bringing  about 
the  same  as  Lima  beans,  while  a  dollar  a 
basket  has  been  a  good  price  for  peppers. 
A  few  Brussels  sprouts  were  received 
which  ranged  15  to  30c  a  quart.  Lettuce 
offerings  have  been  very  heavy  from  New 
York  State  with  prices  on  crates  of  two 
dozen  reaching  $1  occasionally  but  t lie 
bulk  of  the  business  was  around  oO  to 
75c  a  crate.  Potatoes  have  been  fluctuat¬ 
ing  but  in  relatively  narrow  limits,  best 
New  Jersey  Cobblers  selling  up  to  $3  a 
sack  during  the  week  with  Long  Island 
stock  bringing  about  25c  a  sack  more. 
Corn  has  been  a  good  seller  this  year  but 
tomatoes  have  been  down  to  unprofitable 
prices,  but  are  now  showing  improvement. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has  held 
lust  about  steady.  A  close  clearance  was 
reported  on  the  finest  qualities  while 
Other  grades  were  in  some  accumulation, 
and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  m 
maintaining  prices.  Middle-western  eggs 
have  been  moving  a  little  better  as  the 
buvers  have  turned  toward  the  fresh  ar¬ 
rivals  instead  of  increasing  their  use  ot 
storage  stocks.  The  total  #  holdings  of 
storage  stocks  for  ten  principal  markets 
the  first  of  September  were  officially  re¬ 
ported  at  5,318,269  cases,  about  2o0,000 
cases  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Carlot  receipts  of  live  poultry  are  now 
made  up  of  about  50  per  cent  fowl  and 
40  per  cent  chickens,  the  rest  being  broil¬ 
ers,  cocks,  etc.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  live  poultry  but  increased  of¬ 
ferings  toward  the  end  of  the  week  caused 
some  weakness.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  fowl  and  White,  Leghorn  broilers. 
An  unusually  large  amount  of  live  poul¬ 
try  was  received  during  the  month  ot  Au¬ 
gust  this  year  compared  with  the  past 
two  years.  Official  reports  show  that 
2,028  745  lbs.  were  received  in  New  YorK 
last  month  as  against  875,944  lbs.  a  year 
ago  and  1.104.302  lbs.  for  the  month  of 
August  in  1925.  Some  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  increases  were  New  York  State  which 
shipped  1,265,477  lbs.  last  month  and 
only  391.618  lbs.  same  month  a  year  ago. 
New  Hampshire  313.833  lbs.  against  170,- 
663  lbs.,  Vermont  80,226  lbs.  against  31,- 
341  lbs.  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Massachusetts  also  showed  good  in¬ 
creases.  In  the  dressed  poultry  market  a 
fairly  good  demand  existed  for  small 
broilers  and  large  roasters  but  in  geneial 
the  market  was  overloaded.  There  has 
been  very  little  disposition  to  put  into 
storage  the  surplus  consequently  under 
the  pressure  to  move  accumulations 
prices  have  not  averaged  very  high.  Large 
fowl  held  about  steady  but  small  were  in 
accumulation  and  market  very  weak.  Gold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  about  the 
first  of  September  were  10,431,471  lbs. 
compared  with  12.518.750  lbs.  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW7 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  hay 
and  the  market  held  about  steady.  Sup¬ 
plies  however,  have  been  rather  liberal. 
Some  new  hay  has  arrived,  the  first  of 
the  season,  which  worked  out  readily  at 
about  a  dollar  a  ton  under  old  hay  of 
the  same  grade.  Rye  straw  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  but  dull.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  LTp-State  Markets 

EXDICOTT-JOHNSOX  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter — Creamery,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  46c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  55c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices ;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb., 
3c ;  red,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb., 
4c;  celery,  bch,  10c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c; 
Clapp  Favorite  pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  cucum¬ 
ber,  pickling,  100,  75c ;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $2.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish, 
lb.,  12c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  23c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb..  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
pk.,  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  green  peas, 
2  qts.,  25c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c :  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  30c ; 
tomatoes,  home-grown,  lb.,  5c ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  wild  blackberries,  qt., 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb..  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  37c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  33c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  34c  ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c  ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
10c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

SYRACUSE 

Poultry.  —  Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  18 
to  20c ;  live,  Spring,  lb.,  22  to  25c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  23  to  25c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20  to 
28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ; 
guine  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate, 
$11.50  to  $12 ;  retail,  40  to  45c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
30c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  50c ;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.40  to  $2  ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c; 
corn,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  bag,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  potatoes,  Jbu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30c ;  onions,  bu., 
81.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5c ;  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head^  5 
to  7c;  crate,  $1;  squash,  crate,  50  to  75c; 
eggplant,  each,  25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
peaches,  bskt,  75c ;  blackcaps,  crate,  $2 ; 
qt.,  25c ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $5.50 ;  qt., 
20c ;  blackberries,  crate,  $5.50  ;  qt.,  20c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt.,  60  to 
75c  ;  wax,  bskt,  60  to  75c  ;  Lima,  lb..  OOc  ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  bskt,  50  to 
60c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50  to  60c  ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  50c ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  corn,  green,  doz.,  20  to^Oc;  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  Yellow  Nug¬ 
get,  doz.,  20  to  30c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c  i  kohlrabi,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston,  h.h,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  heads,  15 
to  25c ;  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  peppers,  green, 
14-qt.  bskt,  70c  to  $1;  pickles,  dill,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2;  dill,  100,  $1  to  $1.25;  dill, 
seconds,  100,  50c ;  small,  100,  50  to  60c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  12c ;  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  white,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c ;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  pk.,  20  to  30c;  bskt,  50  to  60c; 
turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 


Fruits. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  t» 
$1.25 ;  Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Red 
Astraclian,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Red 
Astra,  bskt,  $1  to  *$1.25 ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  blackberries,  crate,  $8 ; 
elderberries,  bskt,  45  to  50c ;  peaches, 
Rochester,  bskt,  50  to  75c;  Clingstone, 
bskt,  30  to  40c ;  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
bskt,  50  to  75c;  plums,  bskt,  65c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  flight,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
35  to  40c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  42  to  45c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  is  in  heavy  supply.  Pota¬ 
to  prices  are  easier,  while  apples  hold 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c ;  tubs, 
42  to  47c;  dairy,  38  to  42c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  daisies,  new  flats,  longhorn,  26  to 
27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  29  to 
30c ;  block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  higher ; 
hennery,  42  to  45c ;  State,  33  to  36c ; 
western,  candled,  31  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  23c ;  ducks, 
26  to  28c;  broilers,  35  to  37c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  easy ;  fowls,  15  to  25c ;  chickens,  22 
to  23c ;  broilers,  22  to  26c ;  old  roosters, 
15  to  16c ;  ducks,  19  to  24c ;  geese,  18 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.85;  Transpar¬ 
ent,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Maiden  Blush,  Graven- 
tein,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Red  Astrachan,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  Jersey,  cwt.,  $3.40  to 
$3.50;  Ya.,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  Ga., 
bbl.,  $3  to  $7.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crab  apples  ,bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malagas, 
24-qt.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Cal.,  seedless, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Honey-dews,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  24c ;  peaches, 
home-grown,  hu.,  50c  to  $2.25 ;  Ill.,  El* 
bertas,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  pears,  home¬ 
grown,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  plums, 
Burbank,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  raspber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20  to  22c ;  watermelons,  each, 
25  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong ; 
medium,  cwt.,  $5.75  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $6.50 
to  $6.75;  red  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  mar* 
row,  white  kidney,  $8.75  to  $10.  Onions, 
slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50  •  green.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  corn,  doz.,  20  to  35c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.75  to  $4 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65 ;  pickles, 
per  100,  40  to  50c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  85c ;  squash, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.15 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  dark, 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  weak ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $15  to 
$17 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $15 ;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31.50; 
standard  middlings,  $39.50 ;  red-dog, 
$50.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  $40 :  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47.50 ; 
hominy,  $43 ;  gluten,  $42.60 ;  oat  feed, 
$16.75.  c.  h.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  8,  1927. 

MILK 

September,  League-pool,  Glass  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.05;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  . 

.  .  .  .$0.45%® $0.46 

Extra,  92  score  . 

. 44  %® 

.4o 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score .  .40  ® 

.44 

Seconds,  84  to  87 

score  .38  ® 

.39 

Lower  grades  .  . 

. 37  ® 

•37% 

Ladles  . 

. 34  ® 

•37% 

Packing  stock  .... 

. 32  ® 

.33% 

Centralized  . 

. 39%  ® 

.42 

Renovated  . 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

. 47  ® 

.47% 

Extra  . 

. 46  ® 

.46% 

Firsts  . 

. 41  ® 

.45 

Seconds  . 

.40 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27% @$0.28% 


Average  run  . 

.25 

® 

•26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . . 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkts 

.25 

® 

.25% 

.23% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . 

$0.48 

@$0.51 

Average  extras  . 

.46 

@ 

.47 

Extra  firsts  . 

.41 

@ 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.36 

@ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.36 

@ 

.50 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.44 

@ 

.46 

Gathered,  best  . 

.37 

@ 

.38 

Common  to  good  . 

.22 

@ 

.30 

Storage,  extra  fancy  .  .  . 

.33 

.34 

Fancy  . 

.31 

@ 

.32% 

Good  to  prime  . 

.28 

@ 

.30 

Under  grades  . . . 

.25 

@ 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

.  ..$0.16@$0.23 

Broilers  . 

.  .  .23®  .28 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ducks  . 

. .  .20®  .26 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.23  @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .$0.34 @$0.36 

Fair  to  good  . 

. .  .22®  .30 

Roosters  . 

.  ..  .14®  .19 

Fowls  . 

.  .  .18®  .30 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .18®  .24 

Geese  . 

.  .  .32  @  .34 

Turkeys,  old  stock  . 

.  .  .30®  .45 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .  .45®  .60 

Dark,  doz . 

.  ..  1.50®  2.50 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.00®  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$12.25  @13.50 

Bulls  . 

..  6.00®  7.00 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .15.00®  17.50 

Culls  . 

.  .  8.50@12.50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.  .  12.00@14.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .$0.24 @$0.25 

.  .  .19®  .22 

Culls  . 

.  .  .15@  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50®  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  4.00 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size  ....  1.25 @  3.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00®  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00®  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50®  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25®  .50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.  1.50@  2.00 

Canastota,  yellow,  100  lbs.  1.85@  2.15 

Mass.,  yellow,  100  lbs....  1.50@  2.00 

Ohio,  yellow.  100  lbs . 1.75®  2.50 

Jersey,  white,  bu . 1.00®  1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75®  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00®  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25®  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 25@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00  ®  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  . .  .  1.00®  2.00 

20-qt.  crate  . 50®  1.25 

Conn.,  peach  bskt . 75®  1.25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  2.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50®$3.00 

Bbl . 1.75®  5.50 

Watermelons,  car  .  65®  225 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50®  2.75 

Peaches,  crate  . 50®  2.50 

Bu.  bskt . 50®  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 12®  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12®  .32 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.50@$3.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  1.35®  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 21.00®23.00 

No.  3 . 17.00@19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . -. .  22.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.46% 

No.  1  dark.  Spring  .  1.50% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54% 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 91 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Yoghurt,  %  pt . 20 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52®  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60®  .65 

Gathered  . 35®  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb .  .42®  .45 

Ducks,  lb . 40®  .45 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 03®  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05®  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10®  .12 

Peaches,  doz . 20®  .40 

Muskmelons,  each . 10®  .25 
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Radio  Notes 


Light  Wire  Interference 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio  which  gave 
satisfaction  until  an  electric  line  was  run 
about  six  feet  from  my  aerial.  My  bat¬ 
tery  also  runs  down  in  a  few  hours.  Is 
this  the  cause?  I  have  used  the  tubes 
over  a  year.  Is  it  possible  that  they  short 
and  run  it  down  ?  o.  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  aerial  runs  parallel,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  electric  line,  which 
is  within  six  feet  of  it,  then  it  is  very 
likely  to  affect  your  radio.  Nearby  wires 
nbsorb  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  so  take 
it  away  from  your  aerial,  as  well  as  like¬ 
ly  causing  much  interference  with  your 
reception  by  causing  strange  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  noises. 

lye  suggest  that  you  run  your  aerial 
as  near  to  right  angles  as  possible  to  the 
light  wires,  and  keep  it  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  these  wires. 

These  wires  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  batteries  running  down,  but  more 
likely  the  cause  is  that  you  are  burning 
your  tubes  brighter  now  than  you  used 


happened  in  your  case.  Of  course  the 
charger  may  have  been  at  fault  and  was 
reversed. 

The  remedy  is  to  discharge  the  battery, 
using  it  on  your  radio,  and  then  when  you 
charge  it  again  connect  the  positive  of 
the  charger  to  the  original  positive  of  the 
battery,  and  by  giving  it  long  enough 
charge  you  can  bring  it  back  to  its  right 
condition.  This  reversing  of  charge  that 
has  already  taken  place,  however,  has 
hurt  your  battery,  and  will  shorten  its 
life,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  can¬ 
not  use  it.  It  will  still  give  you  long 
service  if  properly  charged  in  the  future. 
The  change  of  color  of  the  plates  is  due 
to  this  reverse  charge.  J.  h.  f. 


Storage  Battery  with  Three- 
tube  Set 

Can  I  use  a  storage  battery  with  a 
three-tube  radio  I  have  that  I  am  using 
with  dry  batteries?  w.  j. 

Maryland. 


Yes,  you  can  use  a  storage  battery  with 
a  three-tube  radio  set,  but  as  you  did  not 
tell  us  what  kind  of  tubes  you  are  using 
in  your  set,  we  will  give  you  some  instruc¬ 
tions  that  may  help  you. 

If  you  use  the  201A  or  301A  type  of 
tubes  you  will  need  a  six-volt  battery.  If 
the  WD11  or  WD12  tubes  then  a  six- 
volt  battery  can  be  also  used,  though  you 
must  not  use  more  than  one  cell  of  it  at 
a  time,  as  the  most  voltage  that  these 
tubes  will  stand  is  two  volts  and  so  if 
you  use  all  six  volts  your  tubes  will  be 
burned  out.  If  the  199  or  299  kind  of 
tubes,  then  you  can  also  use  the  six- volt 
battery,  but  you  will  have  to  get  a  sepa¬ 
rate  rheostat  (resistance)  of  25  ohms  and 
put  this  between  the  battery  and  yo«r  set, 
as  these  tubes  only  use  4%  volts  and  are 
easily  burned  out.  J.  H.  F. 


Gas  Engine  to  Charge 
Batteries 

I  have  a  six-volt  generator  that  I  want 
to  use  to  charge  batteries ;  have  small 
gas  engine  to  run  same.  Can  this  gen¬ 
erator  be  used  in  any  way  to  charge  135- 
volt  wet  B  batteries  for  radio? 

New  York.  W.  H.  L. 


You  will  find  that  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  a  six-volt  generator  by  gas  engine 
power  will  be  much  more  than  it  is  worth, 
and  to  charge  a  135-volt  B  battery  with  it 
would  require  that  you  charge  only  three 
^  cells  at  a  time,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  % 
ampere,  and  the  average  time  of  charge 
being  24  hours,  you  would  find  that  it 
would  take  you  about  12  days  to  charge 
the  set  (36  cells  divided  by  three  equals 
12).  It  would  be  possible  to  connect 
them  so  that  it  could  be  done  in  four 
days,  but  the  time  and  effort  plus  expense 
of  running  gas  engine  makes  it  imprac¬ 
tical.  J.  H.  F. 


“I  can’t  understand,”  explained  the 
restaurant  manager,  “why  customers  com¬ 
plain.  This  soup  is  really  excellent.” 
“They  wouldn’t  grumble,  sir,”  replied  the 
waiter,  “if  the  chef  would  admit  it  is 
soup.  He  says  it’s  coffee.” — Answers. 


Mrs.  Petunia  Riggs  has  at  last  located 
the  squeak  in  the  rear  of  her  car  which 
has  been  bothering  her  for  the  past  few 
days.  It  was  her  husband  requesting 
from  the  back  seat  that  she  drive  a  little 
slower. — Life. 


to  when  they  were  new  and  this  will 
mean  that  they  will  not  last  so  long. 

J.  II.  F. 


Rejuvenating  Tubes 

I  have  a  3-tube  machine  with  dry  tubes, 
but  I  have  a  wet  battery.  Could  I  change 
these  tubes  and  get  wet  tubes  in  place? 
Would  I  have  to  get  new  adaptors,  and 
would  this  be  all  I  would  need?  What 
kind  of  tubes  would  be  best?  IIow  can  I 
rejuvenate  tubes?  c.  H. 

New  York. 

You  will  need  new  sockets  for  the  wet 
battery  tubes,  and  that  is  all  besides  the 
new  tubes  that  you  will  have  to  buy.  The 
301 -A  or  201-A  type  of  tube  is  the  kind 
that  you  will  need.  To  rejuvenate  your 
tubes,  disconnect  your  B  battery,  and 
then  burn  the  tubes  a  little  brighter  than 
you  ordinarily  do  for  about  one  minute, 
and  then  turn  them  down  to  about  half 
the  brightness  that  you  ordinarily  use  and 
leave  on  for  20  minutes.  This  should 
make  them  work  better.  J.  H.  F. 


Charging  Battery  From 
Light  Plant 

I  have  received  many  helpful  points 
from  your  radio  page.  Have  been  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  your  description  of 
several  ways  of  using  32-volt  farm  light¬ 
ing  plants.  I  have  a  110-volt  light  plant 
with  50-ampere  battery.  Our  house  is 
300  ft.  from  plant,  two  No.  6  wires  used  to 
?arry  the  current.  Some  local  radio  fans 
suggest  that  this  current  could  be  used 
instead  of  B  battery,  also  for  charging  A 
battery.  A.  J.  R. 

Florida. 

You  can  use  your  lighting  plant  .  to 
charge  an  A  battery  in  the  same  manner 
as  recommended  for  32-volt  light  plants. 
You  will  need  to  use  two  or  three  100- 
watt  lamps  though  to  pass  enough  current- 
to  charge  the  battery  at  a  two  or  three- 
ampere  rate.  Also  you  can  use  the  light 
current  very  nicely  for  B  battery,  but 
you  will  need  to  get  some  arrangement 
that  will  exit  the  voltage  for  the  detector 
and  amplifier  tubes.  j.  h.  F. 


Error  in  Charging  Battery 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with  my 
10-cell  B  storage  battery?  It  has  been 
charged  twice ;  the  last  time  I  used  my 
own  charger  which  is  a  five-ampere 
charger  and  seemed  to  work  well,  but  I 
find  the  battery  is  charged  backward ; 
that  is,  the  current  flows  through  the 
negative  to  the  positive,  and  has  to  be 
wired  just  the  opposite  from  what  it  was. 
I  was  very  careful  to  follow  charger  in¬ 
structions."  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused 
the  trouble?  The  negative  plates  have 
turned  chocolate  color.  Does  that  denote 
anything?  _  J.  D.  F. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  you  know  that  a  B  battery 
should  never  be  charged  at  a  greater  rate 
than  that  specified  by  the  maker,  and  that 
is  usually  about  %  or  1  ampere  rate  for 
a  40-cell  B  battery.  But  assuming  that 
you  charged  it  correctly,  then  you  must 
have  accidentally  connected  the  charging 
wires  to  it  wrong,  the  last  time  you 
charged  it;  that  is,  instead  of  connecting 
the  positive  wire  to  the  positive  of  the 
battery,  you  connected  the  positive  wire 
to  the  negative  of  the  battery.  This  hap¬ 
pens  sometimes  unintentionally,  and  the 
result  is  that  you  actually  reverse  the 
polarity  of  the  battery,  and  this  is  what 
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9%BANDBOX 

A  6  Tube  Receiver  of 
unmatchable  aualitv  ac 


IMPROVED 
MUSI  CONES 
Musicones  improve  the 
reception  of  any  radio 
set.  T hey  are  perfect 
affinities  in  beauty  and 
reproductive  effectiveness 
for  Crosley  Radios .  A 
tilt-table  model  with 
broicn  mahogany  finish 
stands  S 6*  inches  high, 
$27.50 — 16-inch  Super - 
Musicone  as  pictured 
above  with  “ Bandbox 
$  1 2.75—1 2-inch  Ultra- 
M usicone,  $$,75 


Many  features  of  this  set  have  been  found 
heretofore  only  in  the  most  expensive 
radio.  Since  Crosley  is  licensed  to  man¬ 
ufacture  under  nearly  all  important  radio 
patents,  this  combination  with  Crosley 
leadership  and  experience,  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  an  amazing  radio,  the  remarkable 
value  of  which  can  be  judged  by  the 
following  features  incorporated  and  by 
seeing  it  and  hearing  it  at  your  dealers. 

1.  Completely  shielded  coils,  condensers 
and  wiring.  2.  Acuminators  for  sharper 
tuning.  3.  Completely  balanced  genu¬ 
ine  neutrodyne.  4.  Volume  control.  5. 
Single  tuning  knob.  6.  Illuminated  dial. 

7.  Single  cable  outside  connections.  8. 
Designed  for  easy  installation  in  con¬ 
soles.  9.  Beautiful  frosted  brown  crys¬ 
talline  finished  cabinet. 

AC  model  using  new  R.C.A.  AC  tubes  and  working 
directly  from  electric  light  socket  through 
Crosley  Power  Converter  is  $65.  Power  Con¬ 
verter  $60  extra. 

Hear  this  wonderful  new  contribution  to  the 
enjoyment  of  radio.  If  you  cannot  find  one  of 
the  16,000  Crosley  dealers  near  you,  write  Dept.139 
for  his  name  and  literature. 


Th6  Rldfo  Corpox^tion^ 

Folks  -who  tFey  get  for 

interested  in  whatt  don>t  ,0u 

4 Heir  money*  .  T-antoP tsdkius 

££0  manufacturers  stop 


Shielding  is  necessary  in  a  modern 
radio  receiver.  The  more  sensi¬ 
tive  the  set  is,  the  more  you  need 
it.  Some  sets  are  merely  housed 


Coils- 


PAM 


METAL. 

CASE 


in  a  metal  case.  This  helps  to 
keep  strong  local  signals  from 
breaking  through,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  to  keep  them 
where  they  belong  after  you  get 
them  the  proper  way  from  the 
antenna. 

A  set  has  tubes,  condensers  and 
coils.  Here  is  a  coil.  The  lines 
around  it  are  the  magnetic  field. 
You  know  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  will  work  a  compass  down  in 
a  mine,  or  up  in  a 
plane  (it  certainly 
’  '  '  '.worked  for  Lind- 
;  bergh)  and  the 
■  /  fields  around  un¬ 
shielded  coils  get 
all  mixed  up  and 
the  set  howls  and 
squeals  and  has  to  be  choked  off 
by  turning  down  the  filaments  in 
the  tubes. 

Now  if  the  coils  are  housed  in 
copper  shields  the  fields  can’t  mess 
each  other  up,  and  the  tubes  can 
do  a  real  job  of  amplifying. 
The  coils  in  Crosley 
sets  have  these  cop¬ 
per  shields,  and  there 
isn’t  anything  better. 

Then  there  are  the  condensers 
and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  shield 
around  them,  the  fields  would  act 
like  those  in  the  coils,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  just  as  bad,  or 
worse. 


It  isn’t  enough  to  shield  the  coils 
and  the  condensers,  because  even 
the  wiring  of  the  set.  has.  fields 
around  it.  This,  too,  is  shielded, 
as  it  is  in  all  really  high  grade  sets. 


Of  course, 
it’s  all  in 
knowing  how 
to  do  it,  but 
that’s  why 
Crosley  sets 


SMV.  TWO  COftA  5M>UDE9 

can  be  as  good  as  the  best  with¬ 
out  costing  half  as  much. 


□ 


APPROVED  CONSOLES 
Selected  by  Poicel  Crosley ,  Jr., 
as  ideal,  acoustically  and 
mechanically  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crosley  “ Band- 
box.' ”  Genuine  Musicone  built 
in.  Crosley  dealers  secure 
them  from  their  jobbers 
through 

H.  T.  ROBERTS  CO. 

914  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago ,  III. 

Sales  Agents  for  Approved 
Console  Factories 
Showers  Brothers  Company 
The  Wolf  Mfg.  Industries 


Prices  slightly  higher 
west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
Rowel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


RADIO 


Crosley  Radio  is  licensed  only 
for  Radio  Amateur,  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Broadcast  Reception 


Crosley  is  licensed 
to  manufacture 
under  patents  of 
The  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Am¬ 
erica  and  associ¬ 
ate  companies, 
also  The  Hazel- 
tine  Corporation 
and  the  Latour 
Corporation 
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a  d  i  o 

Which  do  you  want? 


The  old-time  blurred  resemblance  or 
the  new-day  clear  reality 

"HERE  they  come  now .  .  .  the  cham¬ 
pion  in  a  purple  bathrobe  . . .  the  chal¬ 
lenger  in  white  sweater  .  .  .  cheers  .  .  . 
announcing  the  fighters  .  .  .  referee  in¬ 
structing  . . .  the  bell . . .  they’re  at  it,  folks 
.  .  .  the  supermen  of  pugilism  ...” 

If  you  listen  in  via  Fada  Harmonated  Recep¬ 
tion —  which  always  means  a  Fada  set  with  a 
Fada  speaker — you  will  get  every  syllable  clear 
as  a  bell.  Hear  Fada.  Note  how  far  radio  has 
advanced.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  unusual 
realism  of  F ada  tone.  Y ou  would  not  sit  out  a  moving 
picture  that  slurred  and  blurred.  Now  there  is  no 
more  need  to  suffer  the  slipshod  and  half-way  in  the 
radio  sound  picture.  Any  Fada  dealer  will  prove  it  to 
-  you  in  five  minutes. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Hazeltine,  Let  our,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfsr.  Co.,  Amer. 

Tel.  &  Tel. .Co,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 

There  are  five  Fada  models  priced  from  $95.  to  $400. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  'will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  upon  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If'  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing] ust,  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wes*  30lh  St.,  New  York 


TE 


from 

ONE 
ACRE 


ITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains^ 

Send  {or  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
.  Offer.  Works  In  any 
1  soil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adiust- 
lable,  reversible.  Does 
1  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tilinar  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Low  price. 

_  Owensboro  Ditcher 

&  Grader  Co. ,  Inc.  -  v*, 

Bo*  2034  Owensboro,  Ky,  Wd 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

TheCutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecticut, 
are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-known  books,  “The 
Soil  &  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  tirst  book  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  modern  farming  methods; 
it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows.  It 
tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
forged  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
“Cutaway”  harrows,  stay  sharp  anil  do  not  crack,  bend 
or  chip.  Send  forthese  t  wo  books  today.  A  Postal  will  do. 
Address  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  37  Main  Street, 
Higganum,  Conn. 


Radio  Squealing 

I  have  a  three-tube  set.  It  gave  us 
very  good  service.  It  is  about  two  years 
old.  Of  late  we  have  a  noise  at  the 
point  of  the  dial  at  33.  The  noise  is  a 
continuous  ringing  or  squealing  and  howl¬ 
ing  ;  it  sounds  as  if  a  person  would  be 
holding  his  fingers  on  the  grid  leak  or  too 
much  power  turned  on.  The  tubes  had 
been  tested  and  the  battery  is  full.  Do 
you  think  it  might  be  the  grid  leak? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  r.  l. 

The  squealing  that  you  are  getting  on 
your  set  when  your  dial  is  sbt  at  33,  we 
think  is  due  to  what  we  call  lietrodyning 
of  two  waves  from  two  different  stations. 
Just  at  present  there  are  so  many  sta¬ 
tions  working  on  or  near  the  same  wave¬ 
lengths  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to 
get  certain  stations  without  this  squeal 
caused  by  another  station  interfering.  It 
is  not  your  grid  leak.  Also  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this  until  radio  is  properly 
controlled  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

J.  H.  F. 


Piano  Wire  Aerial 

Could  the  piano  wires  be  used  as  an 
indoor  aerial  and  if  so  would  it  spoil  the 
tone  of  piano  ?  D.  D. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  use  the  piano  wires  for  an 
aerial,  as  the  aerial  wire  must  be  actual¬ 
ly  connected  to  all  the  wires,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  this  the  tone  of  the  piano  would  be 
spoiled.  Of  course  you  could  attach  them 
to  the  dead  ends  of  the  piano  wires,  be¬ 
yond  the  winding  keys,  but  even  this, 
unless  done  very  carefully,  with  very 
tight  contacts,  will  make  the  piano  sound 
as  if  it  rattled,  and  loose  connections  will 
make  the  radio  noisy.  J.  H.  F. 


small  ones  do  not  have  the  length  of  life 
that  the  large  ones  do. 

The  A  battery  should  give  you  about 
90  hours  of  service  for  a  100-ampere 
hour  battery,  and  unless  the  battery  was 
poorly  made  to  start  with,  or  has  not 
been  abused  by  being  overdischargPd  it 
should  give  you  more  than  50  hours’ 
service. 

It  is  true  that  a  C  battery  will  save 
on  B  battery  current,  but  it  is  rather 
hard  to  tell  you,  without  a  copy  of  your 
circuit,  just  how  to  connect  it.  The  C 
battex-y  is  used  in  the  last  stage  of 
amplification  and  is  connected  so  that  the 
negative  of  the  C  battery  goes  to  the  grid 
connection  of  the  last  tube,  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  C  battery  is  connected  to  the 
wire  that  you  have  removed  to  make  this 
connection.  For  90  volts  use  4%  volts 
of  C  battery.  Wo  do  not  think  that  you 
have  any  leak  in  your  set,  for  if  you  did 
your  batteries  would  not  last  as  long  as 
they  do.  j.  H.  F. 


Charging*  Battery 

What  kind  of  battery  charger  should 
I  buy  for  the  home  use?  Does  the  vi¬ 
brator  type  give  trouble  to  outsiders 
when  in  operation?  Is  the  bulb  type 
more  efficient?  What  do  I  understand 
by  a  trickle  charger?  Would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  a  two  or  five-ampere  chai’ger? 

Iowa.  E.  N.  M. 

The  vibrator  type  of  battery  charger 
will  not  bother  your  neighbors,  if  proper¬ 
ly  adjusted.  I  can  charge  a  battex-y,  and 
do,  while  one  is  running  in  the  same 
house,  but  at  times  when  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment  it  causes  interference.  The  bulb 
type  charger  will  not  cause  any  inter- 
fei-ence  and  is  much  quieter  in  operation 
and  does  not  make  a  noise  in  the  house 
to  bother  anyone  like  the  vibrator  type. 
A  two-ampere  charger  will  usually  an¬ 
swer  most  purposes  and  will  generally 
charge  a  battery  over  night  if  not  too 
far  run  down.  A  trickle  charger  is  a 
small  charger  that  charges  at  a  rate  of 
about  one-half  ampere  and  is  left  con¬ 
nected  to  the  battery  all  the  time  ex¬ 
cept  when  actually  using  the  battery  for 
radio.  It  will  keep  the  battery  charged 
up  all  the  time  and  seems  to  increase  the 
useful  life  of  the  battery.  j.  h.  f. 


Increasing  Amplification 

I  have  a  radio  and  get  vei-y  good  recep¬ 
tion  over  it  with  the  headphones,  but  I 
should  like  to  put  a  loud  speaker  on  it  so 
all  could  listen.  I  have  been  told  that  I 
could  get  loud  speaker  volume  if  I  would 
get  a  small  loud  speaker  and  run  it  with 
extra  battex-ies.  g.  l. 

New  York. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  add  a  loud 
speaker,  with  extra  batteries  to  get  more 
volume  from  your  set.  The  only  way 
would  be  to  add  a  “one  step”  or  “two 
step”  amplifier  to  the  set,  and  this  would 
take  one  or  two  more  tubes  and  more  bat¬ 
teries,  but  would  add  greatly  to  the 
volume  and  work  almost  any  loud  speak¬ 
er  with  plenty  of  volume  for  a  good-sized 
roomful  of  people.  But  the  cost  of  such 
an  amplifier  would  be  better  spent,  we 
think,  in  getting  a  new  set  that  has  four 
or  five  tubes,  and  turn  in  your  set  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  you  can  get  for  it.  It 
does  not  pay  to  add  amplifiers  to  these 
old  type  sets.  j.  h.  f. 


Trouble  with  B  Batteries 

My  radio  is  five  tubes  UX201A,  three 
dials,  two  rheostats,  two  B  45-volt  bat¬ 
teries,  one  A  100-ampere  storage  battery, 
loud  speaker,  100-ft.  aerial  outside.  My 
x-eception  is  very  good  on  this  set,  but  my 
trouble  is  with  my  B  battery  consump¬ 
tion.  This  set  uses  up  a  pair  of  B  bat¬ 
teries  at  least  every  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Have  a  voltmeter  and  tested  batteries  be¬ 
fore  using.  My  A  battery  stands  up 
about  nine,  but  not  over  10  days,  with¬ 
out  recharging  with  average  of  50  hours 
continuous  use.  Have  had  my  hook-up 
on  A-B  batteries  and  set  looked  over  and 
called  all  right.  Would  a  C  battery,  add¬ 
ed  to  my  set,  make  the  B’s  last  longer 
and  if  so  could  you  tell  me  what  the 
connections  would  be  for  this  addition? 
Some  of  my  friends  say  this  is  my  trou¬ 
ble  ;  others  that  there  is  a  leak  in  my 
set.  If  there  is  a  leak  would  my  recep¬ 
tion  be  good?  I  have  been  told  a  pair  of 
45-volt  B  batteries  should  last  on  any 
five-tube  set  at  least  six  months ;  what 
should  I  expect  of  them  ?  g.  g.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  with 
your  B  batteries  is  rather  odd,  as  usual¬ 
ly  a  set  of  B  batteries  will  last  four  or 
five  months.  One  ti-ouble  may  be  that 
you  are  using  too  small  a  size  of  B  bat- 
tei-ies — I  do  not  mean  too  low  voltage — 
for  B  batteries  are  made  in  several  sizes, 
and  for  a  five-tube  set  you  should  use  the 
largest  B  batteries  that  you  can  get.  TL’he 


Brick  Filter  System 

I  have  a  tenant  house  newly  built,  but 
there  is  no  water  nearer  than  the  brook 
400  ft.  away,  down  a  steep  hill.  A  friend 
has  suggested  that  an  old-fashioned  brick 
filter  cistern  would  furnish  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  family  of  four — that  is,  water 
for  all  needs  including  cooking,  washing, 
laundry,  etc.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of 
cistern  beside  a  brick  filter  cistern  that 
would  render  rain  water  suitable  for  all 
house  purposes?  Is  that  what  the  brick 
filter  cistern  does?  In  a  brick  filter  cis- 
tern  is  a  special  kind  of  mortar  used? 
Does  the  water  filter  through  the  sides 
of  the  cistern  into  it,  or  does  it  go 
through  some  kind  of  a  filter  into  a  pipe 
from  the  kitchen  pump?  Will  you  tell 
nxe  how  an  old-fashioned  bi*iek  filter 
cistern  is  made  and  how  large  it  should 
be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
family  of  four?  c.  P.  M. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  brick  filter  in  a  cistern  is  simply  a 
wall  of  porous  bricks  across  it,  through 
which  the  water  must  seep  before  being 
drawn  out  by  a  pump.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  common  use  of  such  filters  and 
should  not  consider  them  likely  to  be  per- 
manently  satisfactory.  Any  filter  needs 
to  be  renewed  at  intervals,  as  its  pores 
become  clogged  and,  so  far  from  removing 
bacterial  impurities  from  the  water,  the 
filter  itself  may  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  them.  It  would  be  obviously 
impracticable  to  remove  and  clean  a  wall 
of  brick,  though,  for  a  time,  it  would 
probably  be'  satisfactory.  A  filter  box 
containing  a  layer  of  clean  gravel  or  sand 
or  crushed  charcoal,  or  all  th^ee,  may  be 
built  to  purify  the  water  running  into  a 
cistern  and  these  materials  are  easily 
renewable,  at  least  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing.  I  should  not  personally  consider  the 
use  of  any  filtering  device  if  at  all  prac¬ 
ticable  to  get  water  from  a  well  for  such 
xxses  as  cistern  water  is  not  desirable.  All 
such  devices  require  attention  that  they 
are  likely  to  lack  at  times  and  I  should 
prefer  to  go  to  considei’able  expense  to 
get  water  that  would  not  need  filtering 
before  use.  M.  b.  d. 


“What  a  pretty  name  your  maid  lias ! 
remarked  the  visitor.  “Oh,”  that  isn’t 
her  real  name,”  was  the  reply ;  “we  call 
her  ‘Dawn’  because  she’s  always  break¬ 
ing  !” — Congregationalism 
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Here  Met  the  Defenders  of 
the  Rural  School 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  in  being 
here,  today,”  said  Judge  Dunham,  United 
States  Commissioner,  as  he  began  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  meeting  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  held  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  Coliseum  lecture 
room  at  the  State  Fair.  “It  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  competed  with  a  Hambleton- 
ian  race  and  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  You  people  here  are  interested  in 
our  rural  schools.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  When  a  man  gives  up 
an  afternoon  at  the  fair,  and  such  a  fair 
as  this  is  today,  to  attend  this  meeting, 
it  shows  that  he  is  in  earnest.” 

The  little  lecture  room  filled,  emptied, 
and  refilled  as  the  crowd  wandered  past 
its  open  doors,  a  floating  audience  diffi¬ 
cult  to  count,  but  the  people  referred  to 
lw  Judge  Dunham  were  these  of  a  band 
of  80  or  more  who  definitely  gave  their 
afternoon’  to  the  /cause  of  the  rural 
schools  of  New  York  State.  From  the 
judging  arena  adjoining,  strange  per¬ 
emptory  voices  accompanied  by  bleating 
and  squealing  threatened  to  blot  out  the 
words  of  the  speakers  or  sank  into  the 
background  of  bustling  machinery  and 
hot  dog  vendors.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
visitors  came  in  merely  for  an  excuse  to 
rest  from  the  struggle  of  sightseeing,  and 
without  ever  having  heard  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  but  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  aims  of  the  men  and  women 
gathered  together  there,  and  which  com¬ 
prise  the  society. 

“The  great  source  of  New  York  City’s 
water  supply,”  went  on  Judge  Dunham 
in  impressive  court  room  deliberation,  “is 
most  constantly  watched  over  and 
guarded.  Tests  are  often  made  to  de¬ 
termine  that  nothing  has  befouled  or  con¬ 
taminated  this  water  supply  which  means 
so  much  to  those  millions  living  in  our 
great  metropolis.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  source  of  the  city’s  increase  is 
the  country.  And  the  country  boy  or 
girl  is  the  product  of  the  little  red  school- 
house.  It  is  our  duty  to  prevent  con¬ 
tamination  at  the  great  source  of  supply, 
through  the  country  school.” 

While  speaking  of  the  absence  of  red 
paint  on  the  sehoolhouses  in  Vermont, 
and  the  accepted  fact  that  President 
Coolidge  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  a  country  school,  Judge  Dunham 
diverted  his  audience  by  explaining  what 
the  President  meant  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  “choose,”  a  colloquialism  of 
New  England.  At  town  meetings  in  Ver¬ 
mont  when  a  number  of  candidates  were 
being  considered  for  nomination,  a  candi¬ 
date  who  for  reasons  of  his  own,  de¬ 
cided  that  he  did  not  want  the  office  sim¬ 
ply  stood  up  in  meeting  and  stated  that 
lie  did  not  choose  to  run.  using  the  word 
“choose”  because  in  reality  the  nomina¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  offered  him.  “There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  splendid  backing,  his 
country  school  training,  is  responsible  for 
his  attainment  to  the  highest  calling  in 
the  United  States,”  asserted  Judge  Dun¬ 
ham,  and  paused  until  the  clapping  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  continue. 

“The  primary  part  of  education  is  the 
most  important  part.”  said  he  then,  “for 
a  building  is  no  better  than  its  founda¬ 
tion.  After  the  building  is  completed, 
nothing  that  is  put  on  in  the  way  of 
decoration  or  upper  stories  can  save  it 
from  destruction  if  it  happens  to  have  a 
poor  foundation.  There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  that  you  can  do  in  the  foundation  of 
your  children’s  education  than  to  send 
your  appropriation  to  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  and 
assist  in  testing  the  legality  of  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation.” 

As  counsel  for  the  society,  Judge  Dun¬ 
ham  announced  that  its  incorporation  is 
but  a  few  days  off,  consent  having  been 
obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  and 
the  papers  now  being  made  out,  though 
not  yet  mailed.  The  incorporation  of  the 
society  is  made  to  increase  its  efficiency 
as  a  federation  of  rural  districts.  As  a 
financial  report  seemed  to  be  in  order 
Mrs.  II.  D.  Converse  read  before  the 
meeting  a  statement  beginning  at  the 
year  1024  with  contributions  $163.63, 
disbursements  $294.51,  with  the  deficit 
carried  by  the  officers  of  the  society,  and 
leading  up  to  the  present  year  with  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  of  $4,426,  and  dis¬ 
bursements  of  $2,798.38.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  serve  to  prick  the  bubble 
of  an  erroneous  statement  made  by  an¬ 
other  farm  paper  that  $50,000  has  been 
collected — and  divided  among  members  of 
the  society.  Smiling,  the  officers  offered 
their  positions,  with  equal  chances  for 
profit  to  anyone  who  would  fill  their 
shoes.  No  one  accepted. 

“It  started  with  nothing  and  was  born 
of  necessity,”  w*as  the  comment  of  Mrs. 
Converse,  treasurer,  and  operator  of  the 
mimeograph  which  prints  the  reports  sent 
out  from  time  to  time  upon  school  legis¬ 
lation,  and  postage  for  which  on  the  com¬ 
bined  work  of  the  officers  amounted  to 
$749  for  the  past  year.  “We  hope  to 
reach  every  rural  school  district  in  the 
State.  Thsel-e  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  mimeograph  letters,  but 
we  are  glad  to  give  it.  We  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  backing  of  those  we  serve. 
Without  this  we  can  do  nothing,  even 
though  our  heart  is  in  the  work,” 


Other  speakers  of  the  afternoon  -were 
Mr.  Everett,  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  testing  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion.  “Send  the  case  to  the  highest  court, 
and  the  cost  to  you  Will  be  not  more 
than  10c  apiece ;  if  you  give  up  the  under 
valuation  of  farm  property  as  a  result  of 
the  removal  of  convenient  schools  will 
cost  you  $25,000,000,”  said  Mr.  Everett. 
.T.  L.  Craig,  the  chairman,  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  R.  S.  I.  S.  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was. 
“We  are  getting  stronger  every  year,  and 
we  are  learning  to  use  our  strength,”  he 
said,  and  commented  that  there  should 
be  a  place  made  at  an  agricultural  fair 
for  a  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
“There  is  no  big  sign  up  before  our 
booth.” 

The  society  chairman  called  upon  H. 
W.  Collingwood  for  a  short  talk  before 
the  meeting  adjourned.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in 
the  country  rather  than  that  of  higher 
schools  in  the  city  is  an  object  that  he 
considers  fit  to  make  a  life  wqrk.  Like 
Dunham,  he  believes  that  the  early  train¬ 
ing  counts  most.  “I  would  like  to  make 
the  country  district  school  the  finest  place 
in  the  community.  Somehow  the  idea 
has  got  around  that  the  one-room  grade 
school  in  the  country  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  would  like  to  change  that,  even 
to  the  extent  of  turning  the  grounds  of 
the  rural  school  into  a  park,  planting- 
trees  and  flowers.”  And  again,  “If 
schools  continue  to  train  our  children  for 
white  collar  jobs  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them?  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are  training  our  children  for  the  sort 
of  life  we  wish  them  to  lead.  There  must 


be  a  great  change  in  our  talk  and  the 
text  books.”  In  regard  to  consolidated 
schools,  Mr.  Collingwood  said  that  he  had 
travelled  both  south  and  west  during  the 
Summer,  making  a  study  of  such  schools. 
In  every  successful  example  of  consoli¬ 
dation,  even  in  "Colorado,  the  land  of  the 
centralized  area  is  level  and  easily  trav¬ 
elled. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  few 
words  of  comment  were  given  by  Jas.  C. 
Greene,  first  president  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S. 
in  which  he  urged  the  people  to  make  this 
organization  strong  enough  so  that  when 
the  time  of  oppression  came  they  could 
say  to  the  officials  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  “give  us  back  our  rights  or 
We  will  take  away  our  support.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Devendorf  summarized  the  work  of 
the  year  in  a  brief  dismissal  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  An  announcement  was  made  of  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  court 
house  some  time  in  December.  I.  u. 


cation  shall  furnish  school  facilities  con¬ 
venient  of  access  for  every  pupil  in  the 
district,  or  shall  furnish  transportation 
in  lieu  of  such  convenience  of  access. 

It  is  customary  for  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  acting  under  this  statute  to  refuse 
in  the  absence  of  abnormal  conditions  to 
provide  transportation  facilities  in  the 
case  of  elementary  pupils  unless  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  homes  to  the  school  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  miles,  or  in  the  case  of  high 
school  pupils,  unless  the  distance  exceeds 
two'  and  one-half  miles.  This  rule  is,  of 
course,  as  above  stated  subject  to  change 
in  the  event  of  unusual  conditions,  such 
as  poor  roads,  health  of  children,  etc. 

C.  J.  STRAHAN. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Transportation  for  School 
Children 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  we  have 
a  right  to  a  school  bus  or  not?  We  are 
from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  a  school.  All  told  there  are 
12  children  going  to  the  graded  schools, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  walk  that  dis¬ 
tance  on  State  highway,  which  is  not 
safe  for  young  children.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  us  the  proper  method  of  going  about 
it  if  we  are  eligible  to  have  a  bus? 

New  Jersey.  sirs.  a.  f. 

This  is  a  case  for  the  local  board  of 
education  to  decide,  as  the  following  let¬ 
ter  explains : 

The  New  Jersey  school  law  names  no 
precise  distance  at  which  a  pupil  may  be 
considered  remote  from  a  school  building, 
but  merely  provides,  that  a  board  of  edu- 


Compulsory  School  Age 

At  what  age  does  the  New  York  State 
law  require  children  to  enter  school? 
What  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  law  permits  entrance  to  school  later 
than  at  the  required  age?  s.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

In  cities  or  school  districts  having  a 
population  of  4,500  or  more,  children  of 
seven  years  who  are  in  proper  physical 
or  mental  condition  must  attend  school 
the  entire  session.  Children  residing 
elsewhere  than  in  cities  or  school  dis¬ 
tricts  having  a  population  of  4,500.  shall 
enter  school  at  eight  years  of  age,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  in  proper  physical  or 
mental  condition. 

To  enter  later  than  this  age  or  rather 
to  remain  away  from  school  at  this  age 
or  older,  a  certificate  is  required  from 
the  school  authorities  stating  that  the 
child  is  not  in  proper  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  condition  to  attend  school.  A.  D.  o. 


Sturdy  forms  for  sidewalk  construc¬ 
tion  can  be  made  with  2x4  lumber. 
Note  the  division  between  each  block. 


Alternate  blocks  are  poured,  using  a 
1:2 concrete  mixture.  Division 
forms  then  removed,  edges  of  finished 
i  blocks  greased,  and  the  remaining 
[blocks  poured. 


Leveling  concrete  with  a  board,  known  as  a  screed.  The 
surface  is  then  finished  with  a  wood  float,  which  provides 
a  gritty,  non-skid  surface.  The  walk  should  be  cured  for 
a  week.  ;As  soon  as  concrete  sets,  cover  with  straw  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 


Before  you  begin  your 
fall  construction 

Study 

these  helpful 
Structographs 


Use  water  sparingly  in  mixing  con¬ 
crete.  Within  reasonable  limits,  the 
less  water  used,  the  better  the  concrete. 


START  this  month  to  improve  the 
appearance, value,  and  productivity 
of  your  farm  by  building  of  concrete. 
Concrete  construction  will  'provide 
better  quarters  for  your  stock,  im¬ 
prove  sanitary  conditions,  reduce  fire 
hazards,  and  end  for  all  time  the  need 
for  repairs.  The  cost  is  moderate. 

But  before  you  start  actual  con¬ 
struction,  by  all  means  read  the  new 
Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs. 
Farmers  now  using  this  book  tell  us 
it  is  the  ideal  guide  for  all  kinds  of 
concrete  work.  It  is  unlike  any  pre¬ 
vious  book  on  this  subject. 

The  idea  back  of  the  book  is  that 
pictures  can  tell  a  story  much  plainer 
than  words.  Instead  of  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tions  280  pictures  are  shown  with 
brief,  non-technical  explanations. 
The  important  steps  in  18  building 
jobs  are  illustrated  from  start  to  finish. 


Start  at  the  ’top  of  the  list  of  these 
improvements  shown  at  the  right  and 
see  how  manv  of  them  you  can  profit¬ 
ably  make  to  your  farm  this  fall. 
Then  send  us  the  coupon  for  a  free 
copy  of  this  unusual  book. 

Just  as  this  book  of  Structographs 
will  make  your  construction  work 
easier,  so  Lehigh  Cement  will  insure 
more  satisfactory  results.  Engineers 
and  contractors  know  Lehigh  Cement 
to  be  uniformly  high  in  quality— 
“Lehigh”  means  dependability.  Buy 
from  the  dealer  who  displays  the 
Blue-and-White  “Lehigh  Cement” 
Sign.  Known  from  coast  to  coast. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston,  Mass. 
Other  offices  in  principal  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Concrete  walks  save  many  hours  of. 
labor  for  the  women  on  the  farm.  They/ 
present  a  smooth,  even,  non-slip  sur¬ 
face.  —  J 


FREE! 

Structographs  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  new  book: 


Foundations  and  walls 
Dairy  barn  floors 
Hog  houses  Storage  cellars 
Concrete  walks  and  steps  and 
cellar  entrances 
Fence  posts  Manure  pits 

Septic  tanks  Water  troughs 


WHATEVER  YOU  BUILD— -“LEHIGH”  MEANS  DEPENDABILITY 


[ 


LEHIGH 

- - j  CEMENT  r— 


I 


20.  MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Box  39-1,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or 
obligation  a  copy  of  “The  Lehigh 
Farm  Book  of  Structographs.” 


Name . 


Route . 


P.  O. 


State 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


TRAVELING  WEST 

Part  X 

The  beet  seed  is  put  in  with  planters 
— some  of  them  planting  five  rows  or 
more  at  one  time.  The  usual  plan  is  to  put 
these  rows  20  in.  apart — in  some  cases 
a  little  closer.  From  15  to  20  lbs.  of 
seed  will  be  required  for  an  acre.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  for  these  farmers  who 
plant  around  100  acres  the  beet,  seed 
makes  a  large  item.  Shallow  planting  is 
necessary.  The  seed  should  never  be 
planted  deeper  than  one  inch- — less  if 
possible.  Great  care  is  taken  in  fitting 
the  land  before  the  seeds  are  planted. 
Imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  turn  100 
acres  into  a  good  onion  bed,  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  what  fitting  this  sugar  beet 
land  must  mean.  The  soil  must  be  deep 
and  open,  so  the  beet  roots  niay  strike 
down  deep,  and  it  must  be  like  an  _ash 
heap  so  the  small  fibrous  roots  can  run 
out  into  the  upper  soil.  The  demands  of 
this  culture  have  led  to  the  appearance 
of  new  and  appropriate  tools  which  are 
freely  used  after  plowing.  Another  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  perfect  grade 
which  these  fields  must  have  in  order  to 
water  the  crop  properly.  All  the  little 
hills  and  hollows  must  be  made  level,  so 
that  the  water  will  reach  every  spot. 
These  fields  look  like  a  floor  of  concrete 
or  stone,  so  gently  sloped  that  the  water 
will  drain  away  over  it. 

i’fi  *  £  sj:  ❖ 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  short, 
beating  rain  jugt  after  planting.  This 
may  make  a  crust  so  thick  that  the  beet 
plants  cannot  break  through.  To  meet 
such  cases  a  very  light  harrow  has  been 
devised.  This  is  so  light  and  easy  that  a 
single  horse  can  pull  enough  sections  to 
cover  20  to  40  acres  a  day.  You  might 
compare  them  to  a  set  of  planks  with 
long  nails  or  spikes  driven  through  to 
scratch  over  the  ground.  They  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  weeders  for  this  purpose.  The 
long  slender  fingers  of  the  weeder  scratch 
and  kick  with  considerable  power,  and 
would  kick  out  too  many  beet  plants.  The 
light  weeder  simply  breaks  the  crust  and 
gives  the  little  beet  a  chance  to  “rise  and 
seek  the  light.”  Other  tools  have  been 
made  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  “irrigate  up”  the  seed.  A 
grower  in  a  humid  section  will  usually 
find  water  enough  in  the  soil  to  start 
the  seed,  but  out  on  this  desert  there  may 
be  times  when  the  soil  is  too  dry  for 
sprouting.  Usually  the  best  planter’s  are 
fitted  with  little  plows  which  open  fur¬ 
rows  along  the  rows  of  beets,  or  logs 
or  small  pieces  of  timber  are  run  along 
the  rows  so  as  to  open  little  .  water 
courses.  The  irrigating  Water  is  run 
down  these  furrows — just  enough  to  wet 
the  soil  and  start  the  beets.  This  is 
called  “irrigating  up,”  and  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  in  average  seasons.  Special  cul¬ 
tivators  are  made  to  keep  the  soil  fully 
stirred  up.  In  the  South  one  will  find  a 
cotton  and  corn  cultivator  known  as  a 
bull-tongue.  Here  we  find  a  smaller 
model  known  as  a  calf-tongue,  and  it 
surely  does  suck  out  the  weeds  and  keep 
the  soil  well  stirred. 

❖  $  ❖  ❖ 

I  have  already  told  about  “blocking” 
or  thinning  out  the  seed.  Far  more  seed 
is  planted  than  would  make  a  good  stand. 
“A  surplus  is  always  better  than  a  defi¬ 
cit.”  Far  better  to  be  obliged  to  tlnn  out 
more  than  half  the  plants  than  to  stait 
with  a  poor  stand.  I  tried  to  learn  if 
transplanting  is  ever  attempted  as  some 
of  our  growers  handle  mangels,  but  I 
could  not  learn  of  any  large  operations. 
It  probably  would  not  pay,  though  the 
theorists  will  ask — why  not  start  the  beet 
plants  ahead  and  transplant  like  cab¬ 
bage?  The  growing  beets  are  sliced  out 
by  using  sharp,  wide  hoes,  and  the  little 
1  lifts  of  plants  that  are  left  are  then 
thinned  by  hand.  Here  is  where  the 
Mexicans  enter  the  play.  Passing  through 
this  beet  sugar  belt  you  will  see  groups 
of  these  Mexicans  everywhere  crawling 
through  the  fields,  thinning  and  weeding 
with  their  fingers.  Sometimes  you  will 
find  a  family  group — man,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all  at  work  at  this  so-called  in¬ 
ferior  labor.  Yet  can  it  be  fairly  said 
that  basic  labor  of  this  sort— the  very 
foundation  of  the  business — is  “inferior  ! 
These  Mexicans  seem  to  keep  at  it  day 
after  day.  They  work  by  the  day,  or  will 
taTie  a  contract  at  a  stated  price  per 
acre  to  keep  a  certain  area  of  beets  clean. 
They  apparently  live  in  communities  ot 
their  own,  preserving  their  language  and 
many  of  their  national  habits.  They 
seem  to  be  as  improvident  as  many  south¬ 
ern  Negroes,  and  I  suspect  that  many 
of  them  are  each  year  in  debt  to  their 
employers.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  have  thus  far  held  so  closely 
to  this  beet  sugar  business.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  of  them  that  thus  far  they  show 
little  or  no  ambition  to  own  and  occupy 
land  of  their  own.  They  seem  content  to 
remain  underlings.  Yet  one  sees  among 
the  children  and  young  people  specimens 
of  great  beauty  and  apparent  intelligence. 
If  one  may  judge  from  the.  history  ot 
mankind  such  young  folks  .will  never  be 
content  to  serve  without  fair  recompense. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  Egyptians — once 
a  proud,  strong  race.  They  degenerated 
until  they  seemed  a  nation  of  cowardly 
servants  and  hirelings.  Now  they  have 


become  strong  enough  to  demand  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  form  of  independence.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Mexicans  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  hardest  that  the  sugar  beet  States 
have  ahead  of  them. 

$  *  s'-  * 

Following  the  thinning  sugar  beet  cul¬ 
ture  seems  one  long  monotonous  round 
of  cultivating,  weeding  and  irrigating.  In 
putting  on  the  water  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  flood  the  land  too  heavi¬ 
ly,  and  yet  to  see  that  each  square  foot 
of  soil  gets  its  fair  supply.  You  cannot 
expect  that  the  water  will  spread  far 
horizontally.  It  must  be  put  where  it  is 
needed.  After  irrigation  a  crust  is  likely 
to  form.  This  must  be  broken  down 
promptly,  with  harrow  or  cultivator.  The 
beet  plant  must  be  induced  to  wriggle 
its  toes  down  deep  into  the  soil.  This 
alternate  working  and  watering  goes  on 
until  around  the  first  of  September. 
Many  of  our  eastern  farmers  seem  to 
think  that  in  a  system  of  irrigation  a 
furrow  is  made  the  entire  length  of  a 
long  field  and  the  water  permitted  to 
run  the  entire  length.  That  is  not  the 
usual  plan.  It  would  give  too  long  and 
rapid  a  flow.  The  upper  end  would  have 
hardly  enough  water,  while  the  lower 
part  would  be  flooded.  The  water  is  sel¬ 
dom  run  over  400  or  500  ft.  in  one  fur¬ 
row.  Various  ditches  are  made  along  the 
slope,  and  the  water  is  turned  into  one 
after  another  for  distribution.  About 
September  1  the  watering  is  stopped  and 
the  plants  are  left  to  “ripen  up.”  You 
know  how,  here  at  the  East,  we  stop  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  or  potatoes  so  the  crop  may 
ripen  fully.  It  often  requires  good  judg¬ 


ment  to  know  when  to  stop.  So  it  must 
be  with  the  beets.  You  may  “plug”  a 
melon  or  notice  the  curl  on  the  stem  to 
determine  its  condition,  but  the  test  of 
the  beet  seems  to  be  a  change  in  the  color 
of  the  leaf.  The  color  fades  out  from  a 
bright  green  to  a  yellowish  tinge,  much 
the  same  as  on  an  ear  of  corn.  This  may 
come  at  almost  any  time  through  Sep¬ 
tember. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  beet  factories  begin  taking  the 
crop  quite  early  in  September.  As  the 
crop  is  contracted  the  agreement  usually 
states  when  the  beets  are  to  be  delivered. 
The  harvest  must  be  completed  before 
December  at  least.  When  the  factory 
cannot  take  them  before  that  date  they 
are  stored  or  “siloed”  for  future  delivery. 
Pulling  is  done  by  hand  after  the  roots 
have  been  “loosened”  by  a  puller  or  dig¬ 
ger.  This  machine  straddles  the  beet 
row,  rips  out  the  soil  at  each  side  of  the 
beet,  and  loosens  it  so  it  can  be  easily 
pulled  out.  Several  rows  are  thrown 
together  in  neat  piles.  Then  they  are 
ready  for  topping — which  is  done  by 
hand — and  while  a  part  of  that  “inferior” 
labor,  though  of  great  importance.  If 
you  leave  too  much  crown  on  the  beet 
you  will  be  docked  at  the  factory  and 
lose  tons  of  good  feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  cut  off  too  much  of  the 
crown  you  lose  tonnage  of  sugar.  Thus 
when  you  see  men  chopping  away  at  the 
beets  with  their  big  knives  you  may  know 
that  they  are  beheading  profit  or  loss — 
depending  on  their  skill.  When  this  top¬ 
ping  is  done  the  beets  are  taken  directly 
to  the  factory,  or  put  in  piles  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  leaves  or  straw  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss. 

*  Jjc  »  *  * 

At  intervals  all  up  and  down  the  val¬ 
ley  sugar  factories  are  located.  These  are 
great  structures,  fitted  out  With  storage 


general  motors 


rooms  and  machinery — a  town  gathered 
around  each  one.  When  a  load  of  beets 
reaches  the  factory  it  is  weighed  and  a 
fair  sample  is  taken  out  to  determine  the 
tare  and  analysis.  These  beets  are 
washed  free  of  all  soil,  dust,  beet  stems, 
fibrous  roots,  etc.,  and  then  weighed — the 
value  of  the  entire  load  being  determined 
by  the  behavior  of  this  sample.  Then  a 
sample  is  taken  for  analysis  to  decide  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  load.  Naturally 
the  factories  cannot  work  up  all  the  beets 
during  the  short  season.  When  freezing 
comes  the  beets  left  unworked  are  “siloed” 
at  the  factory  or  in  the  field.  This  means 
putting  them  into  piles  and  covering 
them  with  straw  and  earth  just  about 
like  the  “pits”  in  which  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  carry  cabbage  or  roots,  or  even  ap¬ 
ples,  over  Winter.  The  beets  remain  in 
these  “siloes”  until  the  factory  is  ready 
for  them.  It  is  hardly  a  part  of  our 
story  to  tell  how  the  sugar  is  made  at 
the  factory.  The  sugar  seems  to  be 
soaked  out  of  the  sliced  beets  into  a  thick 
dark-colored  syrup,  and  then  refined  and 
concentrated.  Some  years  ago  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  undertook  to 
tell  us  how  to  soak  the  sugar  out  of 
sliced  beets  and  then  boil  down  the 
syrup.  Many  attempted  it,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ever  try  it  again.  The 
result  was  a  dark,  ill-smelling,  tar-like 
substance — sweet  perhaps,  but  the  flavor 
well  obscured  by  other  raw  tastes.  Had 
it  been  refined  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
other  chemicals  it  would  have  made 
sugar,  and  this  is  done  in  the  factory. 

❖  :Je  :Je  :Jc  jjc 

The  sugar  beet  industry  means  much  to 
Northern  Colorado,  and  could  easily 
tell  true  stories  about  the  money  it  has 
made  for  some  individuals.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  fair  way  to  view  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  can  go  into  many  districts  at 
(Continued  on  Page  1189) 


The  One-Room  Home 
Of  Every  Closed  Car  Owner 


A  closed  car  is  virtually  a  one-room 
home — a  home  in  which  the  average 
motorist  spends  more  waking  hours 
than  in  any  room  in  his  house.  When 
the  body  is  by  Fisher,  your  one -room 
house  on  wheels  is  sure  to  possess  not 
only  many  outstanding  advantages  in 
comfort,  in  convenience,  and  in  beauty, 
but  also  an  extreme  degree  of  dura¬ 
bility  which  assures  that  the  interior 
of  your  Fisher  Body,  [including  the 
upholstery,  will  retain  its  charm  of 
appearance  during  the  long  life  of  the 
car.  When  you  select  a  new  car  be  sure 
that  it  brings  you  the  important  superi¬ 
orities  which  Fisher  Bodies  provide. 


Interior  Features 
of  Body  by  Fisher 

Upholstery  Cloth — Fisher  uses  mev 
hair,  velour  and  broadcloth,  carefully 
tested  for  long  wear  and  color  fastness,  of 
pleasing  and  harmonious  color  design 
and  pattern. 

Cushions  and  Bac1{s — Fisher  designs 
seat  cushions  and  backs  with  utmost  atten' 
tiontocomfort  and  durability  .Saddle-back 
type  springs  are  used  in  order  to  fit  the 
contours  of  the  human  body  and  thus  pn> 
vide  the  maximum  in  riding  comfort.  Seat 
cushions  and  the  back  cushions  each  con- 
tain  50  flexible,  resilient  springs. 

Hardware — Fisher  door  handles,  win- 
dow  regulator  handles,  dome  lights,  and 
other  appointments  are  all  of  pleasing 
design,  and  lasting  finish,  constructed 
for  long  service. 


w  V> 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H,  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Garage  of  Concrete  Blocks 

I  wish  to  build  a  garage  and  icehouse 
made  of  cement  blocks.  The  garage  is  to 
be  for  two  cars.  The  dimensions  I  think 
should  be  20x20  ft.  I  think  a  four-sided 
neaked  roof  would  be  better  than  a  flat 
roof  for  the  snow  has  a  chance  to  slide 
off  ’'Some  people  say  that  a  block  gar¬ 
age  is  colder  than  a  wooden  one.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  this?  How  deep 
should  the  foundation  of  garage  be?.  I 
was  also  thinking  of  building  a  small  ice¬ 
house  for  my  own  use.  In  order  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  side  w'alls  I  was  thinking  of 
driving  a  steel  rod  through  the  holes  in 
the  two  middle  blocks  and  then  fill  these 
holes  with  concrete.  This  would  stop  all 
danger  of  the  ice  pushing  out  the  walls. 
Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  good 

idea?  H<  w* 

New  York. 


Whether  the  concrete  block  garage  will 
be  warmer  or  colder  than  wood  will  de¬ 
pend  very  much  upon  the  construction. 
If  furred  out.  lathed  and  plastered  on  the 
inside  it  will  be  quite  warm.  If  no  heat 
is  to  be  used  both  the  concrete  block  and 
the  wood  frame  garage  will  be  at  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  door  temperature  in  the 
Winter.  The  foundation  should  go  be¬ 
low  frost  and  rest  on  firm  soil ;  four  feet 
is  suflicient  depth  in  most  cases. 

B.  H.  s. 


load,  two  for  the  medium  load  and  all 
three  for  the  peak ;  or  extend  a  larger 
fer  I  pipe  to  the  lowest  point  and  install 
one  outfit?  The  upper  reservoir  would 
feed  as  many  powers  as  we  might  build 
small  dams  for  below,  and  run  all  plants 
at  one  time.  We  have  figured  upon  tur¬ 
bines  because  the  land  being  rather  low- 
banked  below  the  upper  dam,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  overshot  wheel.  It  is  a 
matter  of  speculation  why  the  hundreds  of 
small  swift  running  streams  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  not  being  utilized  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  unless  it  is  the  expense  of  installa¬ 
tion. 

Our  dam  will  be  approximately  100 
ft.  long,  if  straight,  aside  from  the  an¬ 
chorage  in  either  bank.  If  25  ft.  high, 
what  should  be  the  thickness  at  the  base 
and  at  the  top,  if  well  reinforced,  of  con¬ 
crete?  If  20  ft.  high?  If  16  ft.  high? 
Would  it  be  more  economical  to  build  it 
arched  up  stream?  Our  site  for  the  dam 
will  be  where  there  once  was  a  stone 
dam  that  ran  a  sawmill,  and  there  are 
all  the  stones  that  can  be  buried  in  a 
dam  twice  that  size ;  all  within  10  rods. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  M.  s. 

A  project  of  this  size  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  only  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  resident  engineer.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stream  bed.  the  shape  of  the 


banks,  as  well  as  other  factors,  all  en¬ 
ter  into  the  design  of  a  dam  of  this  size, 
and  it  would  be  useless  for  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  best  de¬ 
sign. 

The  problem  of  one  dam  or  several 
should  also  be  solved  by  an  engineer  after 
going  over  the  ground.  It  seems  likely 
that  a  single  dam  and  turbine  would  be 
the  best  arrangement.  If  three  dams 
and  turbines  wrere  used  each  turbine 
would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  take  the 
full  flow  of  the  stream,  and  at  low  water 
there  would  be  three  turbines  operating 
inefficiently  instead  of  one.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  small  dam  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  fall  from  which  the  water  could 
be  carried  by  a  penstock  to  the  power¬ 
house  at  the  lower  end  might  avoid  the 
large  dam  mentioned. 

As  suggested,  the  initial  cost  of  a 
water  power  installation  is  one  reason 
why  there  are  not  more  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  K.  H.  s. 


Ford  Motor  for  Power  Use 

I  have  a  Ford  roadster,  1921  model. 
The  engine  is  in  good  condition.  I  wish 
to  use  this  engine  to  .operate.  a  28-in. 
buzz  saw.  The  saw  has  a  6-in.  pulley 
and  a  75-lb.  flywheel.  I  do  not  intend 
to  use  the  car  except  for  sawing  wood  as 
the  rear  end  is  badly  worn.  Should  I 
remove  the  engine  from  the  body,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  leave  it  on  the  chas¬ 
sis  and  mount  the  pulley  on  the  drive- 
shaft  back  of  the  universal  joint?  What 
size  pulley  is  needed?  How  should  I  fix 
this  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results? 

New  York.  E.  E. 


The  motor  will  doubtless  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  if  removed  from  the  chas¬ 
sis  and  mounted  on  skids.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  differential  is  badly 
worn  it  would  seem  best  to  mount  the 
driving  pulley  on  the  propellor  shaft 
back  of  the  universal.  Just  how  this 
can  best  be  done  will  depend  largely  up¬ 
on  the  materials  and  tools  available,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  local  garage  man 
be  taken  into  conference  on  this  point. 
It  might  be  possible  to  cut  the  propeller 
shaft  and  housing  off,  and  by  a  little 
lathe  work  mount  a  hyatt  roller  bearing 
in  the  end  of  the  sawed-off  housing  that 
would  carry  the  pulley. 

A  circular  saw  should  approximate  a 
rim  speed  of  10,000  ft.  per  minute.  To 
attain  this  speed  a  28-in.  saw  would  have 
to  run  at  more  than  1.300  r.p.m.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  an  8-in.  pulley  were  mounted 
on  the  saw  mandrel,  approximately,  a  10- 
in.  pulley  would  be  required  on  the  en¬ 
gine.  This  would  permit  the  engine  to 
run  at  about  1,000  r.p.m.  while  driving 
the  saw  at  about  1,300.  Many  pole 
saws  are  run  at  a  much  lower  speed  and 
give  good  results,  so  that  if  you  have 
pulleys  on  hand  of  equal  diameters  they 
can  be  used.  Where  the  balance  wheel 
is  of  cast  iron  and  approximately  the 
same  diameter  as  the  saw  it  is  unsafe  to 
run  it  at  the  high  speed  first  given,  and 
a  lower  speed  should  be  used.  R.  H.  s. 


The  Smiths  couldn’t  get  into  their 
apartment  after  they  returned  from  their 
vacation.”  “What’s  the  matter?  Lose 
their  key?”  “No.  They  forgot  to  tell  the 
bov  to  stop  leaving  the  Sunday  papers.” 
—Life. 


Dam  for  Small  Stream 

We  wish  to  construct  a  dam  across  a 
brook.  Could  you  advise  us  on  how  to 
build  this  dam,  and  if  we  could  use  this 
for  electric  power  and  light?  Would  you 
give  us  information  on  the  laws  of  build¬ 
ing  this  dam?  It  will  not  interfere  with 
any  land  of  any  neighbor.  Must  we  get 
county  or  State  permit?  w.  s. 

New  York. 

A  dam  for  a  small  stream  can  be  made 
from  concrete,  masonry  or  timbers,  the 
actual  choice  of  materials  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  construction  depending  upon  the 
conditions.  It  is  unsafe  to  give  directions 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam  without 
first  going  over  the  proposed  site.  Due 
to  differences  in  the  stream  bed,  flow, 
height,  etc.,  each  dam  is  a  case  for  an 
engineer  on  the  spot. 

Whether  or  not  your  strehm  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  for  electric  power  development 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  avail¬ 
able  and  the  fall  that  can  be  secured.  To 
develop  one  horsepower  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  flow  of  approximately  55  cu. 
ft.  per  minute  and  a  fall  of  10  ft.  This 
is  equivalent  to  about  13  barrels  of  wa¬ 
ter  falling  through  the  same  distance  in 
the  same  time.  . 

While  not  sure  about  the  legal  size  ot 
the  question  it  is  my  opinion  that  no 
trouble  will  be  experienced  if  the  land  of 
others  is  not  flooded  and  the  stream  is 
returned  in  its  original  volume  to  its 
original  bed  on  the  land  of  the  owner. 

n.  H.  s. 
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Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


3  New  Series— New  Lower  Prices 

All  SIXES— From  $865  upwards 


Disposal  of  Sink  Waste 

Would  it  be  practical  to  run  a  sink 
drain  into  a  septic  tank?  c.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

The  waste  from  kitchen  sinks  is  very 
commonly  run  into  septic  tanks..  About 
the  only  trouble  encountered  is  from 
grease.  It  is  good  practice  to  place  in 
the  waste  line,  near  the  sink,  a  grease 
trap.  This  may  be  purchased  or  made 
at  home.  The  homemade  variety  is  usual¬ 
ly  constructed  from  tile,  12  to  16  in.  in 
diameter.  This  is  placed  on  end  and  the 
bottom  concreted.  The  sink  waste  is  then 
led  in  at  the  top  and  the  sewer  line  taken 
out  at  about  the  same  level.  The  Inlet 
to  the  sewer  is  made  by  means  of  a  T  or 
elbow  .  so  that  the  liquid  entering  the 
sewer  comes  from  the  bottom  ot  the 
grease  trap.  The  grease  being  lighter 
than  the  water  rises  to  the  top  and  leaves 
the  liquid  clear.  . 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  on  Sewage 
Disposal”  explains  fully  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  septic  tank  and  can 
be  obtained  upon  request  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R-  H.  s. 
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Rural  Water  Power 

Rural  electrification  is  the  big  thing 
in  this  section.  We  have  been  dickering 
with  the  utility  people  for  about  a  year 
and  have  just  got  them  to  reduce  from  86 
per  month,  minimum,  for  $1  worth  of  cur- 
rent  at  10  cents  per  KWH  to  $3.60 
minimum,  but  may  use  36  KWH.  This  is 
prohibitive  to  a  great  many  of  our  people, 
and  we  have  organized  a  rural  electric 
association,  and  have  bought  a  water 
power  and  five  acres  of  land.  Our  stream 
is  fed  by  two  spring  lakes,  and  the  flow 
is  fairly  constant.  A  recent  test  showed 
a  flow  of  11  cu.  ft.  at  160  ft.  per  minute. 
We  have  a  drop  of  4S  ft.  on  our  own 
land,  and  control  the  stream  for  a  quarter 
mile  with  a  fall  of  around  80  ft.  or  a 
potential  266  li.p.,  with  an  actual  ot 
more  than  we  need  unless  we  branch  out. 
Which  will  be  more  economical,  to  di- 
vide  our  fall  into  about  25  ft.  for  three 
turbines,  using  one  for  the  minimum 


Finest,Fastest 

cars  in  all  Nash  history 


Greater  SPEED  than  ever  before 
is  a  keynote  characteristic  of  the 
new  Nash  models. 

They  are  finer,  FASTER  cars 
than  any  Nash  has  ever  devel¬ 
oped. 

Nash  has  worked  wonders  in 
turning  the  phenomenal  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  7-bearing  motor 
into  realities. 

Just  drive  one  of  these  new  Nash 
models.  Their  lightning-like 
pick-up,  their  amazing  speed 
and  their  unequaled  smoothness 
will  give  you  a  distinct  new 
motoring  thrill. 

And  they’re  the  EASIEST  rid¬ 
ing  cars  you  ever  traveled  in. 

Each  model  is  equipped  with 
the  new  Nash  secret  process 
alloy  steel  springs. 


These  new  springs  are  individ¬ 
ually  engineered  to  each  model 
— tailored  scientifically  to  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  car. 

Even  the  Standard  Six  Series — 
priced  down  to  the  4-cylinder 
field  —  have  these  remarkable 
springs. 

There  are  21  new  Nash  models 
for  you  to  inspect.  They  offer 
new  beauties  in  body  design 
and  rich  new  color  harmonies 
in  finish. 

By  all  means  see  them  at  once. 
At  the  new  lower  prices  Nash 
has  established  they  offer  motor 
car  quality  and  value  without  a 
parallel. 

Before  you  buy  any  car — DRIVE 
one  of  the  new  Nash  models. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


S  of  course  our  readers  know,  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  suffering  more  or  less  from  tuberculosis  go 
to  Colorado  or  some  of  the  other  Mountain  States  in 
the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Unless  they  delay  too 
long  such  relief  is  usually  obtained.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  at  Denver  is  only  83  per  cent  of  that  at  sea 
level,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  this  is  reduced 
to  70  per  cent.  People  breathe  more  deeply  in  the 
mountains — the  air  is  clear  and  pure.  Life  is  large¬ 
ly  in  the  open.  In  one  good-sized  city  we  estimated 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  people  had  come  to  the 
mountains  for  relief  from  lung  trouble  and  had  found 
it.  We  became  interested  in  learning  about  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  Colorado  cattle.  The  range  cattle  live 
an  outdoor  life  with  little  shelter.  The  dairy  barns 
are  by  no  means  elaborate,  in  fact,  as  compared  with 
cattle  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope  cows  are  kept  un¬ 
der  rough  conditions.  Yet  the  State  Veterinarian 
gives  this  report : 

Tuberculosis  is  practically  unknown  among  our  range 
cattle.  While  very  little  tuberculin  testing  has  been 
done  on  range  cattle  the  fact  is  that,  while  thousands 
of  such  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  under  strict  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  I  can  recall  no  case  where  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  reported  to  me  in  such  cattle. 

While  this  State  has  not  done  nearly  as  much  testing 
as  has  been  done  in  some  Eastern  States,  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  areas  in  several  counties  and  tested  in  such 
areas  approximately  3,800  herds  containing  approxi- 
matelv  25,000  cattle  with  a  resultant  percentage  ot 
reactors  of  about  1%  per  cent,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  practically  all  of  these  animals  were  dairy  cattle 
and  in  most  instances  this  test  was  the  first  ever  made 
upon  these  animals  we  consider  this  a  very  fine  showing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  very  low,  many  cities  in  the  State,  including 
Denver,  require  that  all  cows  furnishing  milk  to  such 
cities  be  tested  annually.  The  records  of  the  health 
department  of  Denver  show  that  during  1020  approxi¬ 
mately  28,000  cows  were  tested  in  compliance  with  the 
cities’  requirements  revealing  74  reactors  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent,  and  Denver  draws  her  milk  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  radius  of  about  50  miles.  With  these  show¬ 
ings  of  the  mild  degree  of  infection,  we  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  necessity  for  drastic  legislation  on  the  subject 
and  this  office,  under  the  circumstances  that  pertain,  is 
inclined  to  wait  for  public  opinion  to  demand  action 
rather  than  force  action  upon  them.  chas.  g.  lamb. 

State  Veterinarian. 

I  see  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
have  obtained  a  trespass  law  which  has  real  teeth. 
Under  it  no  hunter  has  a  right  to  enter  farm  property 
unless  he  can  show  a  written  permit  from  the  owner. 
Now  the  question  is,  how  did  they  get  it.* 1'  s.  E.  Y. 

WE  do  not  know  all  the  particulars  of  their 
campaign,  but  briefly  stated  they  did  two 
things.  In  the  primary  election  they  got  squarely 
behind  a  candidate  who,  as  they  felt  sure,  would 
support  what  they  needed.  Then  they  elected  to 
the  Legislature  several  farmers  who  knew  what 
their  people  wanted,  and  actually  worked  for  it. 
With  these  helpers  they  obtained  what  they  needed. 
Can  the  same  thing  be  done  in  New  York?  Well,  it 
has  not  been  done  for  some  years.  About  the  only 
thing  our  people  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  is 
whether  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  should  be  elected  as 
part  of  his  hoped-for  journey  to  the  White  House. 
A  number  of  farmers  have  been  sent  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  We  have  promptly  interviewed  them  and 
asked  if  they  will  stand  openly  for  certain  farm 
policies.  Their  invariable  answer  has  been : 

“I  find  that  I  must  be  very  careful  this  term.  I 
can't  afford  to  offend  the  leaders.  If  I  do  I  shall 
not  be  renominated.  Wait  till  I  get  a  real  place 
here  !” 

But  he  never  gets  any  real  place !  He  is  always 
afraid  of  these  “leaders” — never  has  any  confidence 
in  the  folks  back  home  who  sent  him  to  Albany.  We 
have  been  through  that  so  many  times  that  it  looks 
like  a  fixed  habit,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  such  trespass  law  in  New  York  as 
the  Michigan  farmers  won  until  farm  legislators 
find  out  just  what  they  are  sent  to  Albany  for.  They 
seem  to  think  they  go  there  to  be  good  boys  and 
mind  the  “leaders.”  If  New  York  farmers  feel  sat¬ 


isfied  with  any  such  condition  that  will  naturally 
end  it.  The  political  divisions  of  the  State  are  so 
arranged  that  the  country  people  could,  if  they 
cared  to  do  so,  just  about  control  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  gain  what  they  need.  It  usually  happens 
that  “a  man’s  foes  are  they  of  his  own  household.” 

* 

1.  Cut  all  corn  early  and  close  to  the  ground,  thus 
preventing  the  borer  from  entering  the  stubble. 

2.  Kill  the  corn-borers  in  the  stalk  by  ensiling  or 
feeding  them  greqn.  The  uneaten  remnants  of  corn¬ 
stalks  fed  either  dry  or  green,  should  be  burned  or  buried 
deeply,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

HAT  is  the  advice  given  by  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  in  regard  to  the  corn-borer. 
The  old  stalks  and  trash  which  are  usually  left  lying 
about  should  be  burned.  Of  course  when  green 
stalks  are  put  into  the  silo  the  borers  are  killed.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  wipe  out  the  corn-borer  entire¬ 
ly  by  following  out  these  instructions.  It  may  win¬ 
ter  on  other  plants  besides  corn,  but  this  advice  is 
good,  and  will  help  hold  the  insect  in  check.  Let  no 
man  believe  that  all  this  talk  about  the  corn-borer 
is  a  “scare.”  It  is  a  very  serious  thing.  The  insect  is 
bound  to  cause  us  more  trouble  than  any  other 
crawling  thing  that  has  come  for  many  years.  When 
it  once  gets  fairly  at  work  in  the  western  corn  belt 
it  will  upset  all  economic  conditions  for  some  years 
—or  until  some  successful  method  of  fighting  it  can 
be  worked  out. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  we  spoke  of  Danish  co-operation  as 
the  result  of  the  clannish  spirit  of  the  Danes. 
True,  they  do  work  together  better  than  the  general 
run  of  other  farmers,  but  this  clannish  spirit  is  not 
all  a  matter  of  race.  It  was  developed  by  the  “folk” 
high  schools,  which  are  a  kind  of  country  people’s 
college  where  the  young  folks  of  18  to  25  years  get 
their  general  training.  Farm  folks  everywhere  are 
naturally  a  little  suspicious  and  offish,  because  they 
do  not  know  one  another  very  well.  These  schools 
brought  them  together  at  the  right  age  in  a  home¬ 
like  way.  They  were  stirred  up  with  new  ideas  and 
high  notions  of  integrity,  loyalty,  service  and  good 
will  to  the  other  fellow.  Then  they  are  ripe  for  the 
kind  of  co-operation  that  means  something.  These 
schools  have  supplied  the  leaders  and  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  co-operative  movement.  It 
looks  as  if  the  country  high  schools  of  Denmark 
comprise  the  one  best  hint  for  America.  Our  schools 
are  mostly  for  city  people  in  their  spirit  and  lines 
of  study.  Our  farm  colleges  are  perhaps  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  majority,  and  do  not  cover  the  same 
ground  as  these  Danish  schools.  The  folk  schools 
make  real  farm  leaders  from  the  general  run  of 
young  people,  and  better  still,  they  turn  out  a  set 
of  farmers  ready  to  follow  such  leaders.  Some  of 
our  farm  visitors  in  Denmark  think  these  schools 
would  be  a  fine  thing  in  the  United  States,  if  they 
could  be  kept  free  from  politics.  The  wildest  ad¬ 
vocate  of  consolidated  schools  in  New  York  will 
not  be  likely  to  claim  that  the  elaborate  town  school 
can  ever  teach  or  bring  about  that  form  of  co¬ 
operation  which  country  people  must,  somehow,  take 
up.  It  must  be  taught  and  worked  out  in  country 
schools  dominated  by  country  sentiment. 

Some  chain  stores  and  grocers  are  “confidentially” 
advising  customers  to  lay  in  canned  goods  by  the  case 
right  now.  They  say  that  prices  on  all  canned  goods 
are  going  to  increase  enormously  in  September,  and 
will  be  high  all  Winter,  because  of  the  shortage  of  can¬ 
ning  crops.  It  was  said  last  Spring  by  canners  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  an  enormous  stock  on  hand,  be¬ 
cause  sales  were  poor  last  Winter,  so  I  infer  they  wish 
to  unload.  E- 

T  is  very  difficult,  at  this  season,  to  give  definite 
facts  about  supplies  of  canned  goods.  Earlier  in 
the  year  many  canners  complained  of  a  great  over¬ 
stock  and  some  of  them  refused  to  contract  with 
farmers  because,  as  they  claimed,  the  market  would 
not  stand  any  large  increase.  There  was  also  great 
complaint  about  imports  from  Europe.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  this  immense  stock  has  been 
cleaned  up.  Prices  for  goods  usually  put  into  cans 
have  run  low  to  farmers  thus  far.  We  think  this  is 
a  form  of  propaganda  designed  to  get  rid  of  old 
stock  at  prices  above  what  actual  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  naturally  bring. 

* 

T  least  a  dozen  different  insects  have  been  sent 
us  by  people  who  thought  they  had  specimens 
of  the  dreaded  European  corn-borer.  In  each  case 
they  proved  to  be  some  other  insect — more  or  less 
harmful.  A  little  statement  about  this  is  found  on 
page  1176.  This  corn-borer  has  been  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  and  most  farmers  are  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
At  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  met  several  people 


who  reported  great  damage  from  the  insect,  and 
seemed  quite  discouraged  at  the  prospect.  We  must 
all  understand  that  it  is  a  terrible  menace  and  will 
remain  such  until  some  powerful  remedy  can  be 
worked  out.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  spraying 
as  some  are  doing,  and  the  restrictive  measures  now 
suggested  can  only  be  expected  to  keep  it  partly  in 
check.  Personally,  we  think  the  main  hope  lies  in 
the  development  of  new  varieties  which  will  be  part¬ 
ly  resistant,  and  with  a  season  short  enough  to 
dodge  the  borer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  old-fashioned,  small,  100-day  flints  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  may  help  solve  the  problem. 

* 

REMEMBER  that  a  new  apple  packing  and  grad¬ 
ing  law  for  New  York  State  went  into  effect 
on  August  10,  1927.  Apple  men  are  warned  that  all 
closed  packages  of  apples  must  be  packed  and  brand¬ 
ed  as  the  law  demands.  For  example,  the  face  or 
“shown  surface”  of  all  open  or  closed  packages  must 
represent  an  average  of  the  entire  contents.  People 
who  do  not  comply  with  this  law  are  liable  to  trou¬ 
ble,  and  this  may  be  considered  fair  warning.  Don’t 
take  our  word  for  all  this.  Better  send  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany, 
and  get  a  copy  of  the  law.  Then  you  will  know 
what’s  what ! 

WE  are  told  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  of¬ 
fered  a  premium  of  one  dollar  a  quart  for 
dead  mosquitoes.  There  was  such  a  rush  of  the 
goods  that  the  premium  was  reduced  to  50  cents. 
The  object  was  to  attempt,  in  this  way,  to  reduce 
the  spread  of  ague  and  other  Summer  fevers  which 
are  carried  by  these  winged  pests.  The  usual  trou¬ 
ble  about  such  things  is  the  fact  that  certain  peo¬ 
ple  learn  to  breed  the  pests  and  then  sell  their  crop 
to  the  State.  In  the  old  days  of  a  bounty  on  wood- 
-ehucks  we  recall  a  case  where  an  old  trapper  actual¬ 
ly  bred  woodchucks,  grew  them  to  fair  size,  and 
then  obtained  the  bounty.  Until  he  was  found  out 
he  made  a  great  success  of  his  plan.  We  fear  Ar¬ 
kansas  made  life  an  approach  to  paradise  for  some 
mosquito  breeders.  By  the  way,  in  this  wet  Sum¬ 
mer  has  anyone  succeeded  in  preventing  mosquito 
breeding  around  the  house?  With  us  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  prevent  all  puddles  or  partly-filled 
cans  or  pails.  One  tin  can  unemptied  will  provide  a 
breeding  place  for  an  army  of  the  pests. 

THIS  year  nature  looks  to  the  corn  grower  some¬ 
what  like  a  wilful  woman  who,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  has  done  just  about  all  the  damage  she  can. 
She  made  July  and  August  a  series  of  cold,  wet 
spells  which  checked  and  dwarfed  the  corn.  Then 
on  the  coming  of  September  this  wilful  creature 
seems  to  regret  her  folly  and  sends  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather  so  the  soft  stalks  may  develop  seed. 
The  corn  needs  heat  and  sunshine  in  full  measure 
during  the  first  half  of  September.  Given  these  even 
moderately  and  it  may  still  make  hard  grain.  The 
chances  are  against  it  in  most  cases,  but  if  nature 
gives  it  any  sort  of  a  chance  the  corn  will  try.  It 
is  already  sure  that  good  seed  corn  will  be  scarce 
and  high,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  work  of  the 
corn-borer,  will  change  the  entire  character  of  corn 
growing  next  year.  AVhat  a  calamity  an  early  frost 
would  mean  this  season!  We  do  not  give  up  yet, 
but  somehow  believe  that  September  sun  and  heat 
will  bring  the  corn  through. 


Brevities 

As  one  means  of  fighting  the  corn-borer  we  are  all 
advised  to  cut  the  stalks  as  close  to  the  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Among  new  suggestions  for  cover  crops  is  yellow 
Sweet  clover.  In  damp  seasons  this  is  said  to  give  a 
good  growth  which  will  hold  the  soil  through  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Nobody  cares  much  about  it  now,  but  next  year  all 
counties  of  New  Jersey  will  be  visited  by  the  17-year 
locusts.  They  will  start  in  May  and  keep  coming  for 
about  two  months. 

Last  Winter  a  woman  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
stealing  goods  in  a  New  York  store.  She  wore  “an  ex¬ 
pensive  gray  squirrel  fur  coat !”  It  seems,  too,  that 
the  original  wearers  of  gray  squirrel  fur  are  to  be 
ranked  as  thieves ! 

There  will  probahly  be  much  frosted  corn  put  into 
the  silo  this  year.  Farmers  will  let  the  crop  grow  as 
long  as  possible,  and  there  is  good  chance  for  an  early 
frost.  But  this  frosted  corn  will  make  fair  silage  if  it 
be  handled  right.  It  will  need  water  if  it  is  permitted 
to  dry  out  before  cutting. 

There  is  that  question  on  page  1191  about  feeding 
cod  liver  oil  to  pigs.  We  must  not  let  all  these  new 
feeding  ideas  run  away  with  us  too  far.  If  the  pigs 
are  right  and  can  be  run  on  clover  or  Alfalfa  with 
good  yellow  corn  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  need  the 
oil.  But  yellow  corn  is  best. 
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Thoughts  on  the  New  York  State  Fair 

FORTY  years  ago  the  New  York  State  Fair  made 
a  circuit  of  the  State,  showing  in  a  different  city 
each  succeeding  year.  It  drew  its  exhibits  largely 
from  the  farms  and  the  manufacturers  of  farm  im¬ 
plements.  It  was  run  by  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
pay  expenses.  When  the  costs  exceeded  income  the 
devoted  leaders  put  up  the  difference,  and  paid  the 
bills.  The  State  later  made  up  the  losses.  When 
Tim  Woodruff,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  fair  out  of  the  control  of  the 
society  and  make  it  a  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  pleaded  economy  as  the  main  ex¬ 
cuse.  He  was  horrified  that  the  fair  cost  the  State 
,$35,000  a  year,  and  asserted  that  such  inefficiency 
could  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  amount 
was  never  so  little  again,  and  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  badges  and  ribbons  now. 

The  present  fair  is  a  great  exhibition  of  a  great 
State.  It  has  lost  much  of  the  farm ,  character¬ 
istics.  The  products  of  the  individual  farm  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  display  of  the  institution  and  the 
expert.  It  has  national  features  and  something  of  a 
cosmopolitan  character.  The  entertainments  are  not 
a  new  feature,  but  they  are  on  a  larger  scale  and 
higher  character.  Altogether  it  is  cleaner  in  every 
way  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  former  entertain¬ 
ments,  unclean  shows,  and  fake  exhibits,  are  no 
longer  permitted.  The  strong-arm  subscription 
agent  with  his  load  of  junk  premiums  and  fake 
schemes  is  no  longer  tolerated.  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone 
of  the  farm  papers  maintains  its  booth,  and  accepts 
subscriptions.  The  privilege  is  not  exclusive,  but  it 
alone  peddles  no  junk  and  resorts  to  none  of  the 
schemes  that  disqualify  the  others  and  discredit 
agricultural  journalism. 

It  would  be  hard  to  defend  the  fair  now  as  an 
agricultural  investment.  At  best  it  is  less  of  the 
farm  than  of  other  industries.  If  we  recall  the 
figures  correctly  the  exhibits  costs  the  State  a  dollai 
for  each  attendant  and  37et  few  of  us  would  like  to 
dispense  with  it.  For  us  the  charm  of  the  fair  con¬ 
sists  in  meeting  many  old  friends  whom  we  seldom 
see  elsewhere,  and  in  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
personal  greetings  with  devoted  friends  whom  we 
meet  face  to  face  for  the  first  time,  though  we  have 
talked  to  them  weekly  for  years.  In  these  greet¬ 
ings  we  get  a  real  thrill,  and  find  a  new  joj.  With 
it  all  comes  a  helpful  inspiration.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  sure,  whatever  be  the  faults  or  merits  of  our 
work  it  is  better  than  it  would  be  without  the 
friendships  made  and  renewed  at  the  State  Fair. 

Happily  most  of  'us  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  details,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  the  State 
Fair,  but  all  of  us  may  thank  Commissioner  Pyrke 
and  his  associates  for  giving  us  a  clean  show. 


Applied  the  Torch  and  Cried  Fire 

SHEFFIELD  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  has  issued  a  news  letter  in  which  it 
shows  that  the  hysterical  screech  of  abuse  issued  in 
the  Lcayue  News  “extra"  of  August  20,  and  in  state¬ 
ments  to  the  press,  was  a  “smoke  screen  to  hide 
the  officials’  real  reason  for  refusing  to  join  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  which  was  recommended  and  approved 
by  the  degelates  of  their  own  organization.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  intrigue  and  deception  on  their  own  patrons 
is  conclusive.  Sheffield  Producers  and  Unity  prompt¬ 
ly  sanctioned  the  Advisory  Board  recommendation. 
The  League  did  not.  It  gave  no  intimations  of  its 
intentions  to  raise  the  price  until  the  papers  of 
August  12  reported  a  raise  of  42c  on  class  1  to  be¬ 
gin  August  15.  Sheffield  Producers  met  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  found  the  raise  withdrawn,  but  increased 
their  own  class  1  ,42c.  Five  days  later  the  i\  ews 
extra  came  out  screeching :  Sheffield’s  blocks  the 
milk  price  raise,  and  costs  dairymen  $1,000,000  a 
month.  Of  course  before  the  extra  went  out  the 
officials  knew  the  Sheffield’s  had  m&t  the  raise,  and 
by  calling  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  on 
the  phone,  they  could  have  learned  that  their  “it-is- 
reported’’  canard  about  the  1  nity  Association  and 
its  representatives  had  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Sheffield  Producers  certainly  lets  light  in  behind 
the  “smoke  screen.”  They  could  continue  the  old 
price  and  pay  more  than  the  pool  after  the  much- 
heralded  raise.  Sheliield  s  class  1  on  o  per  cent 
basis  has  been  5c  above  the  pool  class  1  for  some 
months.  Tt  is  now.  For  the  last  three  months  its 
cash  returns  to  producers  have  been  40c  above  the 
pool,  and  for  six  years  it  has  averaged  40c  above 
the  pool.  The  farmer  will  get  only  about  20c  out 
of  the  47c  raise  to  consumers.  Borden’s  gets  27c.  The 
ridiculous  part  of  the  performance  is  that  the  raise 


will  amount  to  only  about  20c  per  100  lbs.  to  pool 
patrons,  and  Sheffield’s  were  regularly  getting  dou¬ 
ble  the  raise  already  over  the  pool  patrons  so  that  if 
farmers  were  losing  $1,000,000  a  month  because  of 
the  delay  in  the  present  raise,  they  are  losing  $2,- 
000.000  a  month  because  the  pool  does  not  pay  the 
Sheffield  price.  For  the  six  years  it  would  be  nearly 
$3,000,000  a  month  on  the  average.  They,  who  first 
cried  “fire,”  applied  the  torch. 

The  Sheffield  Producers’  letter  gives  an  instructive 
table  of  figures  showing,  side  by  side,  month  by 
month,  for  six  and  a  quarter  years  the  pool  volume 
of  milk  prices,  deductions  and  returns  to  pool  pa¬ 
trons,  as  well  as  Sheffield  prices,  and  what  the  re¬ 
turns  to  pool  patrons  would  be  if  they  received  as 
much  as  Sheffield  Producers.  The  effect  is  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

Pertinent  Facts  for  Producers 

The  amount  of  money  the  Dairymen’s 
League  would  have  paid  their  pro¬ 
ducers,  more  than  they  did  pay,  had  the 
League  paid  the  Sheffield  cash  price  for 
the  past  six  years  and  three  months.  .  .$71,509,720.49 
Less  money  box-rowed  on  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  .  17,938,695.54 

$53,571,024.95 

Less  amount  deducted  from  farmers’ 

checks  accounted  for  as  expenses .  10,668,123.06 

Where  has  this  nearly  forty-three  million 
dollars,  not  accounted  for  and  taken 
from  pool  dairymen,  gone?  . $42,902,901.89 

These  figures  are  compiled  from  official  pool  re¬ 
ports  by  a  professional  accountant.  Coming  from  an 
entirely  independent  source,  and  covering  in  one 
table  the  whole  period  of  pool  operations,  it  fully 
corroborates  The  R.  N.-Y.  monthly  estimates  of 
amounts  unaccounted  for  during  the  existence  of 
the  pool. 


The  League-Borden  Alliance 

R.  GEORGE  W.  SLOCUM,  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  delivered  a  prepared 
speech  at  Syracuse  on  August  27.  The  newspapers 
report  (1)  That  Mr.  Slocum  “reiterated  the  view  of 
League  officials  that  the  League  could  not  come 
into  the  Advisory  Board,”  (2)  that  he  opposed  any 
compromise,  and  (3)  that  the  League  should  be 
measured  by  .other  services,  “and  forget  prices.” 

Farmers  who  have  not  followed  the  10-year  record 
will  be  puzzled  ahd  disappointed  at  this  dictum,  but 
those  who  know-  and  understand  the  Borden-League 
alliance  will  not  be  surprised.  The  purpose  of  the 
alliance  on  the  League  side  was  and  is  to  entrench 
the  League  officials  in  the  jobs  and  to  make  sure  of 
a  revenue  for  themselves  and  on  the  Borden's  side 
to  destroy  the  unity  and  amity  of  the  organization 
which  once  existed,  and  restore  to  Borden’s  the 
power  to  fix  prices  for  milk.  Recall  the  League  of¬ 
ficials  policy,  item  by  item,  for  10  years,  and  you 
will  find  it  dictated  by  Borden’s  for  Borden’s.  Hav¬ 
ing  won  their  purpose,  Borden’s  are  not  going  to 
allow  their  complacent  allies  now  to  help  restore  the 
unity  they  destroyed.  Much  less  will  the  allies  be 
permitted  to  join  the  Advisoi-y  Board  and  help  make 
a  price  which  Borden's  do  not  fix  in  advance.  While 
(he  alliance  lasts  there  will  be  no  unity  of  dairymen 
to  interfere  with  Borden’s  power  to  make  milk 
prices. 

Having  surrendered  to  Borden’s,  the  League  of¬ 
ficials  may  talk  tolerance,  and  amity  and  unity  for 
effect,  but  when  it  conies  to  action  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  masters.  They 
display  the  farm  emblem  on  their  official  helmets, 
but  the  inscription  of  the  Borden  Company  is  on  the 
collars  around  their  necks. 


Judge  Kelby’s  Milk  Report 

SUPREME  Court  Justice  Kelby  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  charges  of  graft  and  other  irregularities 
in  the  city  milk  trade  for  nearly  a  year.  The  evi¬ 
dence  has  all  been  taken  behind  closed  doors.  A 
long  report  has  just  been  issued.  It  speaks  of 
graft  and  corruption  discovered  in  the  city  board 
of  health,  and  in  the  trade  outside  the  department, 
practically  in  all  boroughs.  No  offender  is  mentioned 
except  one  already  in  jail.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
report  which  has  not  been  familiar  to  well-informed 
people  in  the  business  for  20  years.  It  is  never 
referred  to  until  someone  can  make  use  of  it  for 
political  purpose,  and  then  investigations  are  started 
to  quiet  the  excitement  and  dragged  on  until  the 
people  forget  it,  or  turn  their  wrath  against  some 
other  abuse. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  investigation  will 
cost  the  city  $60,000.  Something  more  than  one- 
half  the  estimate  has  already  been  paid  out.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  probably  recall  that  for  several  years  be¬ 


fore  the  present  scandal  broke  out,  everyone  who 
had  to  do  with  a  quart  of  milk  after  it  left  the 
farmer’s  hands  until  it  reached  the  baby’s  bottle  was 
bragging  of  the  purity  of  New  York  milk.  City  and 
State  officials,  inspectors,  dealers  and  organizations 
were  constantly  in  print  claiming  what  they  had 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  increase  the  consumption  of  it.  The  low 
infant  death  rate  was  traced  to  their  services  in 
making  sure  a  high  quality  of  milk.  We  hear  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  since  the  exposures  reveal  a  different 
story.  Of  course  the  milk  is  good.  But  it  is  good 
because  the  farmer  produces  good  milk.  When  it 
is  otherwise  those  who  handle  it  are  responsible,  and 
without  exception  everyone  of  the  class  of  boasters 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  offender. 


New  Jersey  Insect  Quarantine 

Along  the  highway  at  the  State  line  between  New 
Yoi-k  and  New  Jersey,  just  below  Port  Jervis,  there  is 
a  sign,  in  accordance  with  the  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  Japanese  beetle,  which  states  that  certain  farm 
produce  shall  not  be  transported  past  that  point,  and 
names  practically  all  pi*oduee,  with  the  exception  of 
watermelons,  potatoes,  hydrated  fruits  and  hay  or  straw 
used  for  packing.  Now  a  large  part  of  the  mai-ket  gar- 
den  produce  that  comes  into  Port  Jervis  is  raised  in 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  ar¬ 
gument  as  to  whether  it  is  pex-missible  to  bi-ing  this 
produce  over  the  line  and  sell  it  in  Port  Jervis  or  not. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  i-ight  of  the  question?  The 
Jersey  farmers  are  bringing  the  produce  into  Port  Jer¬ 
vis  just  the  same  as  they  always  have  done,  and  Port 
Jervis  residents  are  going  down  in  Jersey  with  their 
cars  and  bringing  produce  up  every  day.  If  this  is 
permissible  then  I  wonder  why  the  quarantine? 

READER. 

ONCERNING  the  questions  which  your  cor- 
respondent  raises  I  will  say  that  the  entii-e 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  now  under  a  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  on  account  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  enough 
beetles  found  in  Northern  New  Jersey  points  to  war¬ 
rant  the  entire  State  being  placed  under  quarantine, 
although  the  infestations  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
llie  State  are  really  very  slight.  It  is  customary  for 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  to  post  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  its  quarantined  areas,  hence  the  sign  which 
your  correspondent  has  noted. 

Although  the  entire  State  is  under  quarantine,  the 
regulations  are  not  being  enforced  in  areas  where 
there  are  no  beetles,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  movement  of  farm 
products  from  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Port  Jervis,  N. 
Y.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  situation 
was  explained  to  the  growers  in  that  portion  of 
Sussex  County  by  Federal  men  in  charge  of  the 
quarantine.  harry  b.  weiss. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inspection. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  during  the 
State  Fair,  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  II.  D.  Con¬ 
verse,  presented  a  financial  statement  showing  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  from  the  beginning  of  1924 
to  April  1,  1927.  The  figures  are  given  herewith.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  farm  organization  has 
ever  accomplished  so  much  with  such  a  small  in¬ 
come.  The  organization  needs  at  least  $10,000  to 
carry  on  its  work  for  the  coming  year.  It  must  all 
come  from  voluntary  subscriptions : 

Financial  statement,  year  1924,  to  the  time  of  the 
annual  convention  held  Dec.  10,  1925  : 

Total  contributions  . $  163.63 

Disbursements — 

Printing  . $189.01 

Postage  .  105.50 

Total  .  294.51 

Deficit  . $  130.88 

Financial  statement  for  the  period,  Dec.  10,  1925 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  April  1,  1926  : 

Total  contributions  . $  311.S5 

Disbursements — 

Supplies  and  printing . $125.07 

Postage  v . .  106.75 

Balance  applied  on  deficit  .  80.03 

Total  .  311.85 

Financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year.  April  1,  1926 
to  April  1,  1927  : 

Total  l-eceipts  (voluntary  contributions) . $4,426.S9 


Disbursements — 

Printing,  mimeographing,  etc  ...  $  560.09 

Mimeograph  supplies  .  164.47 

Equipment ;  typewriter,  address¬ 
ing  machine,  files,  etc .  210.19 

Postage  .  749.64 

Clei-ical  and  stenographic .  256.98 

Traveling  expenses,  executive 

committee,  officers,  speakei-s .  . .  568.53 

Legal  service  .  180.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  40.50 

Miscellaneous  .  67.98 

Total  disbursements  . .  2,798.38 


Balance  on  hand  in  bank  April  1,  1927.  ..,..$1,628.51 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Water  That  Has  Passed 

Listen  to  the  water  mill, 

Through  the  livelong  day, 

How  the  clanking  of  the  wheel 
Wears  the  hours  away. 

Languidly-  the  Autumn  wind 
Stirs  the  greenwood  leaves; 

From  the  fields  the  reapers  sing, 

Binding  up  the  sheaves ; 

And  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind, 

As  a  spell  is  cast : 

“The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed.” 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself, 

Loving  heart  and  true ; 

Golden  years  are  fleeting  by, 

Youth  is  passing,  too ; 

Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life. 

Lose  no  happy  day ; 

Time  will  never  bring  thee  bach 
Chances  swept  away. 

Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid, 

Love  while  life  shall  last — 

“The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed.” 

Work  while  yet  the  daylight  shines, 

Man  of  strength  and  will; 

Never  does  the  streamlet  glide 
Useless  by  the  mill. 

Wait  not  till  tomorrow’s  sun 
Beams  upon  the  way ; 

All  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own 
Lies  in  thy  today ; 

Power’,  intellect  and  health 
May  not,  cannot  last ; 

“The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed.” 

Oh,  the  wasted  hours  of  life 
That  have  drifted  by ; 

Oh,  the  good  we  might  have  done, 

Lost  without  a  sigh  ; 

Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved 
By  a  single  word ; 

Thoughts  conceived,  but  never  penned, 
Perishing  unheard. 

Take  the  proverb  to  thine  heart, 

Take !  Oh,  hold  it  fast — 

“The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed.” 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
chunk  pickles  which  we  gave  nine  years 
ago.  It  is  as  follows :  Soak  cucumbers 
in  strong  brine  three  days,  then  in  cold 
water  three  days.  Cut  in  chunks  (you 
can  use  large  cucumbers  by  scraping  out 
the  seeds)  and  cook  in  weak  vinegar, 
with  a  small  piece  of  alum,  for  about  two 
hours,  or  until  easily  pierced  by  a  fork, 
then  drain,  and  discard  this  vinegar.  For 
7  lbs.  of  cucumbers  prepare  3  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  three  pints  vinegar,  two  teaspoons 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  celery  seed,  or 
mixed  spices,  bring  this  to  a  boil,  and 
then  pour  over  the  pickles.  For  the 
next  three  mornings  drain  off  this  syrup, 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  pour  over  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  again.  This  pickle  will  keep 
without  sealing. 

* 

Oat  flake  crackers  are  simple  and  good. 
They  call  for  two  cups  oat  flakes,  two 
cups  flour,  Yz  cup  butter,  Yi  cup  sugar, 
a  little  salt,  a  pinch  of  soda.  Rub  all 
well  together,  then  mix  with  Yi  cup 
cold  water.  Roll  very  thin,  bake  slowly 
until  slightly  browned. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
“bread  and  butter  pickles,  such  as  are 
sold  on  the  western  coast.”  This  is  new 
to  us;  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
“bread  and  butter  pickles,”  so  we  must 
come  to  our  readers  for  the  information. 
Who  can  give  us  this  recipe? 

Regarding  women  jurors,  whose  work 
has  been  discussed  by  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Mary  Grossman,  after  four  years  on  the 
bench  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court : 

“Women  jurors  are  more  conscien¬ 
tious,  more  careful  examiners  of  evidence 
and  less  easily  swayed  by  their  emotions 
than  men.  It  is  the  easily  _  played-on 
sympathies  of  men  that  acquit  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  defendants  in  courts,”  said  the 
woman  jurist.  “But  I  would  not  like  a 
jury  composed  only  of  women.  The  ideal 
jury  is  the  mixed  one — men  and  women 
need  each  other  as  much  in  ocurt  as 
elsewhere.” 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  whole 
wheat  bread  sweetened  with  molasses. 
This  sweetening  may  be  used,  if  preferred, 
in  the  following  recipe,  which  was  given 
by  one  of  our  readers  last  year : 

’  One  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  melted 


fat,  one  cup  potato  yeast  or  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake,  one  cup  white  flour, 
two  cups  whole  wheat  flour.  Scald  milk 
and  cool  till  lukewarm,  add  salt,  sugar 
and  yeast.  If  compressed  yeast  cake  is 
used  add  one  cup  of  water  to  recipe.  Stir 
in  white  flour  and  then  add  melted  fat. 
Add  whole  wheat  flour  slowly  and  when 
mixture  lifts  from  bowl  easily  remove 
to  floured  board  and  knead.  Some  whole 
wheat  flour  is  coarser  than  others,  and 
if  real  coarse  two  cups  will  not  be  need¬ 
ed.  All  measurements  are  level.  Grease 
mixing  bowl  and  return  dough  to  it,  turn¬ 
ing  it  around  so  that  all  the  surface  of 
the  dough  will  be  covered  with  fat.  Set 
mixing  bowl  in  pan  of  lukewarm  water, 
that  is,  water  you  can  bear  to  hold  your 
hand  in  while  you  count  ten.  Let  rise 
one  hour,  keeping  the  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  knead  down  and  then  knead 
again  at  intervals  of  15  minutes  until 
you  have  done  this  three  times.  Turn  out 
on  floured  board  and  shape  in  a  loaf, 
taking  care  to  break  all  bubbles  of  air  in 
the  dough.  If  this  is  not  done  the  loaf 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Skirt.  P  a  t  t  e  r  n  Apron.  Pattern  is 
comes  in  sizes  10, 

18,  36,  38,  40  and  obtainable  in  sizes, 
42-in.  bust  measure. 

Size  36  requires  3%  small,  medium  and 


860.  - —  Slenderiz¬ 

ing  in  Effect.  Pat¬ 
tern  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


meat.  Pattern  comes 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 ya 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


of  bread  will  be  full  of  holes.  I  roll 
my  dough  with  a  rolling  pin.  Brush 
loaf  with  fat.  Let  rise  until  double  in 
bulk  and  bake  one  hour.  If  pan  is  placed 
in  a  warm  place  or  in  warm  water  as 
before  it  will  hurry  the  bread  along.  This 
recipe  makes  one  loaf,  but  I  find  that  one 
yeast  cake  will  make  several  loaves  if  I 
want  to  wait  longer.  The  whole  process 
may  be  completed  in  3 Yi  hours.  One  cup 
of  potato  yeast  is  equal  to  one  yeast  cake. 

Potato  Yeast. — One  cup  flour,  four  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes,  one  cake  dry  yeast 
soaked  in  Yz  cup  tepid  water,  %  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  salt,  boiling  Avater 
to  cover  potatoes.  Cook  potatoes  until 
soft.  Put  dry  ingredients  in  a  bowl  and 
put  potatoes  and  water  in  which  they 
were  cooked  through  a  strainer  over  the 
dry  ingredients.  It  must  be  boiling  hot 
to  cook  the  flour.  Stir  well  to  remove 
lumps  and  cover  for  a  time.  When  cool 
add  yeast  cake,  mix  well  and  put  in  a 
clean  covered  jar  in  cool  place.  The  yeast 
should  be  24  hours  old  before  using.  It 
will  keep  two  weeks  in  a  cool  place.  This 
yeast  makes  a  good  tasting  bread  with  a 
tender  brown  crust.  I  use  this  same 
recipe  for  my  white  bread,  and  we  think 
we  have  never  had  such  nice  bread. 

Cinnamon  rolls  can  be  made  of  part 
of  the  dough,  or  a  pan  of  raised  biscuits 
can  be  made  without  adding  anything  to 
the  dough.  By  letting  them  stand  until 
the  bread  is  baked  they  get  very  light, 


and  as  they  will  probably  be  eaten  first 
this  is  all  right.  Roll  the  dough  to  1-3 
in.  thick  and  spread  with  mixture  of 
cinnamon,  butter  and  sugar.  Cut  in 
strips,  roll  each  one  up  and  bake  in 
muffin  pans.  When  baked  put  a  little 
icing  made  of  confectioner's  sugar  and 
milk  on  top  of  each  roll.  Melt  butter 
and  add  sugar  and  cinnamon  to  taste  for 
the  filling ;  some  like  more  cinnamon  and 
some  less.  These  are  good  made  of 
either  whole  wheat  or  white  flour. 


Superior  Treatment  for 
Stuffed  Roasts 

For  years,  people  attending  suppers  at 
a  certain  large  church,  have  been  attrac¬ 
ted  by  their  wonderful  stuffed  meats.  No¬ 
where  could  be  found  a  finer  flavor  than 
these  goodies  always  possess.  A  patroness 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  supper  com¬ 
mittee,  one  evening,  “What  is  your  secret 
for  seasoning  these  marvelous  roasts?’ 
“There  is  no  secret  about  it,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “One  of  our  ladies,  Mrs.  Roy  El¬ 
ton,  stuffs  and  bakes  all  of  our  meats 
for  us.  She  really  makes  an  art  of  it,  and 
is  always  so  successful,  that,  when  we 
advertise  our  supners,  they  are  exception¬ 
ally  well  patronized,  and  I’ve  often  heard 
it  said  that  the  roasts  are  the  real  at¬ 
traction.  I  think  it  is  Mrs.  Elton’s  un-' 
usual  stuffing  recipe  which  provides  that 
distinctive  flavor.” 

A.  little  later  in  the  evening  the  patron¬ 
ess  informally  met  Mrs.  Roy  Elton.  She 
found  her  a  most  congenial,  friendly  sort 
of  person.  The  two  seemed  possessed  of 
one  mutual  interest — cooking.  When  Mrs. 
Elton  was  congratulated  upon  the  quality 
of  her  roasts,  she  replied  modestly.  She 
seem  d  pleased  to  pass  on  the  recipe 
which  had  coined  so  much  money  for  her 
church,  and  had  placed  her  on  a  pedestal 
as  a  home  cook  and  hostess.  The  patron¬ 
ess  took  out  her  fountain  pen  and  wrote 
in  her  notebook  the  following  facts,  as 
Mrs.  Elton  dictated  : 

“In  preparing  any  meat  for  baking, 
thorough  cleansing  and  drying  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance.  The  next  step  is  to 
rub  it  thoroughly,  inside  and  out  with  a 
mixture  consisting  of  one  part  pepper, 
one  part  celery  salt  and  two  parts  table 
salt.  The  meat  should  then  stand  to  await 
the  stuffing.  If  poultry  is  to  be  roasted, 
the  giblets  will  need  to  be  boiled  first,  in 
salted  water  to  cover,  until  tender.  They 
may  then  be  chopped  fine,  and  the  liquor 
used  in  the  stuffing.  Except  for  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  giblets,  my  stuffing  recipe  is 
the  same  for  all  meats. 

“For  one  average  sized  chicken,  I 
would  prepare  the  stuffing  as  follows : 
Take  10  slices  of  bread,  not  more  than  a 
week  old/and  toast  to  a  rich  brown.  Place 
these  in  a  wooden  chopping  bowl,  pouring 
over  them  sufficient  boiling  water,  or  hot 
giblet  liquor  to  soften  thoroughly.  In  a 
frying  pan,  try  out  Ys  lb.  of  salt  pork, 
finely  diced.  When  the  toast  is  soft  and 
free  from  lumps,  add  one  onion,  chopped 
fine,  Y-2  teaspoon  of  celery  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  Yz  teaspoon  of  pepper,  and 
one  dessertspoon  of  poultry  seasoning. 
Add  last  the  diced  pork,  rendered  fat  and 
chopped  giblets.  Mix  very  thoroughly; 
stuff  meat  and  sew  up. 

“Such  meats  as  fresh  hams  or  shoul¬ 
ders  contain  fat  enough  to  enrich  the 
basting  fluid  sufficiently,  but  turkey  and 
chicken  require  strips  of  salt  pork  laid 
across  the  breast,  to  do  this.  My  basting 
fluid  for  roasts  is  made  with  one  onion, 
chopped  very  fine,  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  Yz  teaspoon  of  salt  and  the  same 
quantity  of  white  pepper.  A  pint  of  hot 
water  is  poured  over  all.  This  is  kept  hot 
during  baking,  and  used  as  needed.  It  is 
important  that  basting  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done  about  once  every  20  minutes, 
and  the  roast  turned  around  frequently. 
After  baking  on  one  side  for  half  the 
roasting  period,  it  needs  to  be  turned 
over.  An  oven  of  350  degrees  Falir.  is 
just  right  for  meats.  Pork  requires  25 
minutes  to  the  pound,  while  poultry  needs 
but  20  minutes  to  the  pound.  These 
roasts  require  thorough  cooking.  After 
removing  the  cooked  meat  from  the  pan, 
pour  off  some  of  the  fat,  if  there  is  much 
of  it,  and  add  a  little  boiling  water  to 
the  residue.  When  it  bubbles,  thicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  little  cold  water.  This  will 
make  a  deliciously  rich  and  smooth 
gravy.”  Helen  n.  upson. 


Cocoa  Cake 

I  got  a  new  cake  recipe  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  have  such  good  cakes  I  want 
to  pass  it  along.  A  piece  of  shortening 
size  of  an  egg,  two  (tablespoons  cocoa 
mixed  with  shortening  and  melted,  one 
egg,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda 
dissolved  in  milk,  IYl  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  flavor  and  salt. 
Hope  all  that  try  it  will  have  as  good 
cake  as  I  do.  betty  jane. 


A  Washstand  Service  Table 

A  recent  article  shows  a  diagram  of 
an  old-fashioned  washstand  converted  into 
a  desk.  We  have  one  of  the  same  type 
which  has  been  finished  to  match  the 
dining-room  and  holds  the  trays  and  fruit 
basket.  The  drawer  contains  the  crumber 
and  bread  board.  A  very  handy  adjunct 
to  our  room.  We  have  thought  such  a 
table  could  easily  be  made  a  tea  wagon. 

A.  F.  R. 


Heats  Home 

for 

25ca  Week! 

"1  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That’s 
the  fuel  I  am  using." 

That’*  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  oft 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal : 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

“Heat  as  Good  as  Ever” 

In  regard  to  the  Bulldog  Furnace  :  Our 
furnace  lias  been  in  use  6  years  and  it  heats 
as  good  as  ever.— Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Rock  Port,  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7  room  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  wt  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy 
to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild 
weather.” — Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch 
St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Heats  Seven  Rooms 
Instead  of  One ! 

“Your  letter  received  asking  about  the  Bull¬ 
dog  furnace.  We  have  had  ours  in  about 
six  weeks  and  so  far  it  does  all  Babson  Bros, 
claim  for  it.  We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on 
the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second,  and 
it  heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel  saver, 
we  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the 
whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one  room 
with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.” 

— J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

;  Fuel  Saved  Pays 
for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills 
have  paid  for  my  furnace  !” 

— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fit* 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  I 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW1  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

Bulldog  Furnace 

Baboon  Bros.  Sole  Distributor 9 

5  19  th  &  California  Ave.,Dept90-76  Chicago 

"  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  mo 

■  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 

■  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Q 
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Renovating  the  “Old 
Homestead” 

“What  to  do !  What  to  do !”  Martha 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  and 
gazed  despairingly  about  her.  The  faded, 
patched  matting  of  the  hall  floor  stared 
dejectedly  back  at  her.  The  worn-out 
rag  carpet  of  her  bedroom  peeped  self¬ 
consciously  from  a  doorway  beyond.  The 
ragged  “border”  about  the  rug  in  the 
“spare”  room  glared  at  her.  She  opened 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  en¬ 
tered  the  children’s  room.  A  spotted  in¬ 
grain  carpet  met  her  eyes.  The  boys  were 
forever  spilling  things.  “I  hate  it!  I 
hate  it !”  declared  Martha  vehemently. 
“Why  do  people  ever  put  such  homely, 
unsanitary  coverings  upon  a  floor?”  She 
sat  down  in  the  one  chair  that  the  room 
contained  to  think. 

Half  an  hour  later  Martha  was  driving 
the  old  Ford  car  from  the  garage.  When 
she  returned  a  couple  of  hours  later  she 
took  from  the  car  a  goodly  number  of 
bundles  that  bore  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  hardware  store.  They  had  cost  her 
the  price  of  the  new  dress  that  she  had 
wanted  so  much,"  but  her  heart  felt  light, 
nevertheless.  You  see,  money  didn’t  ex¬ 
actly  grown  on  bushes  in  the  front  door- 
yard  of  that  home.  Martha  and  Jim 
worked  as  hard  as  ever  they  could,  and 
they  were  just  able  to  keep  the  home 
running  and  make  the  payments  on  the 
place. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Martha  worked 
earnestly.  She  started  with  the  large, 
airy  “spare”  room  and  did  each  room  in 
turn,  finishing  with  the  hall.  She  found 
that,  with  ready-mixed  paint  to  use,  any¬ 
one  with  the  tiniest  spark  of  ingenuity 
can  paint.  Two  coats  of  white  paint  she 
applied  to  the  woodwork,  first  a  coat  of 
flat  and  then  a  coat  of  enamel.  Of  course 
she  first  brushed  the  dirt,  gloss  and  loose 
particles  from  the  old  paint  with,  a  wire 
brush,  and  she  used  two  brushes  to  apply 
the  paint,  a  wide  one  for  doors,  casings 
and  baseboards  and  a  narrow  one  for  the 
windows.  These  were  removed  before 
painting  by  taking  off  the  “stops,”  which 
should  be  painted  separately.  She  found 
that  doors  are  easily  and  neatly  painted 
if  one  does  the  panels  first  and  that  win¬ 
dows  become  soiled  scarcely  at  all  if  the 
small  brush  is  filled  with  the  correct 
amount  of  paint  and  then  held  in  a  some¬ 
what  vertical,  twisted  position  and  drawn 
carefully  along  the  wood  next  the  glass. 
When  she  cleaned  the  windows  later  she 
used  a  safety-razor  blade  to  remove  any 
specks  of  dried  paint. 

The  ceilings  being  low,  Martha  decided 
to  attempt  papering  them  herself,  as  labor 
is  the  greater  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
repapering.  She  secured  a  readymade 
paste  and  selected  paper  with  easily 
matched  designs.  She  remembered  the  re¬ 
marks  of  an  old  workman  that  one  should 
always  start  at  the  farther  side  of  a 
room  to  paper  a  ceiling,  so  that  a  person 
standing  in  the  doorway  would  look  upon 
a  smooth  surface,  the  seams  all  being 
lapped  from  that  direction.  She  secured 
Jim’s  chalk-line  from  his  tool-box  and, 
with  Jim’s  aid,  she  marked  the  width  of 
the  first  strip  upon  the  ceiling.  When 
applying  this  strin  she  carefully  followed 
the  line  and  worked  from  there  toward 
the  corner.  With  the  first  strip  neatly 
in  place,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  the  worst  ordeal  was  over.  With  the 
measured  strips  laid  upon  the  board  with 
corresponding  margin  numbers  even,  the 
matching  practically  took  care  of  itself. 

The  papering  completed,  Martha  turned 
her  attention  to  the  floors.  The  boards 
were  wide,  none  too  smooth,  and  were 
separated  by  large  cracks,  none  too  pleas¬ 
ing  to  look  upon.  Undaunted,  Martha  ap¬ 
plied  the  first  coat  of  paint  to  those 
rough  floors,  the  whole  surface  in  the 
hall  and  her  own  room  and  a  border  for 
the  guest  room  rug.  When  that  was  dry 
she  started  filling  the  gaping  cracks.  Com¬ 
mercial  fillers  could  be  bought,  but 
Martha  decided  in  favor  of  one  made  at 
home,  for  which  she  used  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed 
to  a  crumbly  paste  with  pastry  flour.  She 
allowed  this  two  days  for  drying  and  then 
applied  a  coat  of  shellac  to  hold  it.  When 
tl  ■  last  coat  of  paint  was  dry  the  floors 
presented  an  even,  medium  brown  surface, 
uniform  throughout.  In  order  that  they 
might  seem  smoother,  hold  their  finish 
ani  clean  more  easily,  she  used  a  final 
coat  of  liquid  wax  and  polished  them. 

Martha  was  fond  of  a  bit  of  color  in 
her  rooms,  and  she  loved  to  keep  harmony 
in  that  color.  In  the  guest  room  she 
was  obliged  to  use  the  blue-and-white 
rug  she  possessed,  so  she  chose  blue  as 
the  dominant  note  in  that  room.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  white  with  a  bit  of  blue,  and  a 
blue  shield  bearing  a  Winter  scene  cov¬ 
ered  the  stove-pipe  hole  in  the  chimney 
that  reared  its  way  upward  through  the 
room.  Overdrapes  are  costly,  so  she 
solver  the  problem  of  color  for  the  win¬ 
dows  by  using  white  marquisette  cur¬ 
tains  with  fast-color  blue  ruffles,  which 
she  bought  readymade  at  very  moderate 
cost. 

Then  she  considered  the  furniture 'that 
she  must  use  in  that  dainty  blue-and- 
white  room.  A  maple  bed,  an  oak  dresser, 
a  willow  rocker  and  a  nondescript  chair 
and  table.  It  would  never  do !  With 
sandpaper  Martha  went  to  work,  remov¬ 
ing  all  gloss  and  roughness  from  the 
pieces.  Two  coats  of  gray  lacquer,  she 
applied  to  each  article.  The  bed  and 
dresser  had  carved  designs,  so  Martha 
purchased  a  tiny  can  each  of  blue  and 
orange  lacquer  and  a  five-eent  water- 


color  brush,  and  colored  those  designs. 
With  pencil  and  carbon  paper  she  traced 
like  designs  upon  chair  back  and  table. 
As  she  applied  the  colored  lacquer  to 
these  copied  designs  she  traced  with  a 
nail  the  veinings  of  flower  and  leaf.  The 
spotted  brass  handles  of  the  drawers  re¬ 
ceived  their  coat  of  blue  lacquer  and  were 
much  prettier  than  any  newly  purchased 
ones  could  have  been.  When  at  last 
Martha  drew  a  long  breath  and  stood 
back  to  gaze  at  her  finished  work,  the  re¬ 
sult  more  than  repaid  her  for  all  her  pa¬ 
tient  labor.  A  blue-and-white  cretonne 
cushion  in  the  rocker  and  plain  white 
bedspread  and  scarfs,  (anything  else 
might  have  detracted  from  the  colored  de¬ 
signs  of  the  furniture  completed  the 
room. 

In  the  children’s  tiny,  seven-by-twelve 
room  the  paper  was  of  an  all-over,  small 
leaf  design  in  lightest  gray  with  just  a 
hint  of  pink  and  blue  in  its  tones.  When 
this  paper  was  applied  the  room  seemed 
to  have  grown  larger  in  every  way.  The 
floor  was  fitted  to  a  gray  linoleum  cover¬ 
ing  and  waxed,  (and  what  fun  they  had 
slipping  down  on  that  newly  waxed 
floor).  The  tiny  beds,  dresser,  mirror 
frame  and  chair  were  finished  in  blue 
lacquer.  Each  tiny  door  of  the  two  case¬ 
ment  windows  proudly  bore  a  dainty  pink 
voile  curtain  tied  back  with  a  narrow 
pink  ribbon  ending  in  a  cute  little  bow. 
Upon  the  little  blue  dresser  a  pink  voile 
scarf  boasted  at  each  end  a  basket  of 
blue  and  white  flowers  with  flame  cen¬ 
ters.  Each  bed  had  a  pink-and-white 
coverlet. 

Martha’s  own  room  was  small  and, 
having  but  one  window,  also  rather  dark. 
Sunshine  was  what  it  needed  and  sun¬ 
shine  Martha  gave  it  in  the  form  of  white 
wallpaper  bearing  gay  yellow  flowerlets. 
At  the  window,  narrow  yellow  curtains, 
made  by  splitting  one  length  of  voile  in 
half  and  binding  scalloped  edges  with 
green  bias  binding,  were  tied  back  by 
green  ribbons,  which  were  fastened  first 
to  the  casings  and  then  tied  in  a  bow 
where  the  curtain  draped.  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  furniture  of  the  room  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  ivory.  White  and  yellow  crin¬ 
kled  cloth  was  used  for  coverlet  and 
scarfs.  With  her  own  hands  Martha 
crocheted  small,  oval  rugs  in  blended 
tones  of  tan  and  green  for  the  floor.  As 
these  were  made  from  garments  salvaged 
from  the  rag-bag  and  dyed,  the  cost  was 
negligible. 

In  the  hall  the  paper  was  of  gi’ay  ver¬ 
dure  pattern  with  a  bit  of  pastel  coloring. 
Three  small,  gray  linoleum  rugs  graced 
the  floors  and  a  gray-lacquered  table  box-e 
a  jug  of  gay  flowers.  That  jug  had  once 
been  a  container  for  vanilla  and  had  been 
given  a  coat  of  the  blue  lacquer. 

With  pride  that  fully  repaid  her  for  all 
her  efforts,  Martha  listened  to  the  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  when  her  friends 
viewed  the  pretty  rooms  she  had  created. 
And,  when  she  sat  down  later  in  solitude 
with  pencil  and  paper,  she  found  the  total 
of  her  expenditures  surprisingly  low  con¬ 
sidering  the  miracles  she  had  accom¬ 
plished.  Glancing  down  at  her  simply 
made  black  and  wliite  rayon  gown,  which 
her  own  fingers  had  fashioned  and  which 
had  pi’oven  so  satisfactory  for  wear  in  that 
home  village,  Martha  found  time  to  be 
glad  that  she  had  not  purchased  the  ex¬ 
travagant  creation  she  had  at  first  de¬ 
sired.  MARIAN  EVANS  DOUGHTY. 


Substitutes  for  the  Grab  Bag 

One  of  your  readers  asked  for  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  something  diffex-ent 
from  the  grab  bag.  I  have  used  some  of 
the  following  in  my  chui-ch  and  club 
work,  and  I  feel  sui-e  they  will  be  liked. 
At  an  Easter  social  I  cut  a  large  goose 
from  heavy  paper,  then  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  form  with  tiny  feathei*s  of  white 
crepe  paper  cut  pointed  and  ruffled  slight¬ 
ly,  making  them  very  small  for  the  head 
and  neck.  I  pasted  them  on,  lapping  one 
over  the  othei\  For  the  eye  use  a  large 
bead  or  button.  Use  deep  yellow  for  the 
bill,  cloth  or  paper.  Have  a  corner  cur¬ 
tained  off,  and  where  the  two  curtains 
join  fasten  the  goose,  leaving  just  a 
small  opening  where  the  two  curtains 
join  below  the  goose,  through  which  the 
hands  are  to  go  in  drawing  packages 
from  the  goose  nest  which  is  behind 
the  curtain.  This  was  an  idea  of  my 
own,  and  the  childi-en  thought  it  very 
lovely. 

Another  that  is  nice  for  the  holiday 
time  is  to  stuff  a  Santa  Claus  suit  and 
use  the  face,  hat  and  entire  outfit;  the 
pack  is  used  to  hold  the  packages,  which 
are  sold  for  five  or  ten  cents,  or  have 
a  divided  sack,  one  side  five  cents  and 
the  other  ten  cents. 

Still  another  was  our  parcel  post  office 
sale.  Write  to  any  number  of  friends 
asking  each  to  send  a  package  to  value 
5  or  10c,  the  amount  to  be  mai-ked  on 
package.  These  are  to  be  sold  at  the  par¬ 
cel  post  office  sale,  not  to  be  opened  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  buyer,  who  picks  out  the 
one  he  cares  for,  unopened,  paying  5  or 
10c.  This  is  really  funny  as  11161*6  are 
so  many  things  valued  at  5  or  10c.  Some 
of  our  packages  contained  things  worth 
more,  so  seemed  a  bargain.  This  takes 
well  almost  any  time. 

Yet  another  is  the  well  in  which  hangs 
the  old  oaken  bucket.  The  packages  are 
drawn  from  the  bucket.  This  can  be 
a  cardboard  form  covered  with  green  or 
brown  crepe  paper  or  of  stone ;  it  is  very 
real  and  pretty.  mbs.  c.  a.  m. 


Your  neighbors  know  from  experience 
the  economy  and  lasting  service  of— 

CRANE 

VALVES -FITTINGS 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  WATER 
SYSTEMS,  AND  SOFTENERS 

Sold  and  installed  by  responsible  dealers 


“How  to  Have 
Running  Wat¬ 
er”  will  help 
|  you  select 
■equipment  to 
•meet  YOUR 
requirements. 
Just  send  your 
name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  this 
FREE  BOOK. 


ARE  YOUR. 


DS? 


70  Oak  Si. 


WATER  NEE 

There,  is  a  HOOSIER  Water  Service, 
with  the  famous  GALVAZ1NK  coat¬ 
ing  inside  and  out,  for  a  lifetime  of 
every-hour-in-the-day  water  service 
for  every  farm  and  home  purpose. 

For  lasting  satisfaction  from  a  water 
system,  you  must  have  equipment  suited 
to  your  needs  and  the  nature  of  your 
, water  supply.  Our  staff  of  experts  is 
at  your  service,  and  a  letter  stating 
what  you  have  in  mind  will  bring  their 
best  advice  and  will  not  obligate  you 
in  arry  way.  Let  us  show  you  how  you 
can  have  city  water  convenience  at  less 
■than  city  cost. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. 

Keqdallville.  Ind. 

r 

salVAZink  pumps 

HOOSIER  PUMPS 
( HOOSIER  CYLINDERS 
NO-OIL*  S*  Bearinrfs 

A  STAR  * 

windmill  b 

QtC*VfQ(D  10*01  NARA-wSMI  OTNCt 


Pure  Pine  Tar 

I  for  head  and  hands 

/  GRANDPA’S  WONDER  SOAP 

F  gives  handfuls  of  rich  pine  tar 
lather,  even  in  hardest  water.  Gets 
the  dirt.  Chases  odors.  Soothes 
and  heals.  Big  cake 
lasts  a  long  time. 

At  your  dealers’  or  send 
10  cents  for  big  cake. 

Beaver-Remmers- 
Graham  Co. 

Dept.  RN  92 
Dayton,  Ohio 

GRANDPA'S 

WONDER 
PINE  TAR  SOAP; 


Since  7Q 


New  Washing  Machine 


Gets  clothes  snow-white  in  5  minutes.  Can¬ 
not  injure  anything.  Costs  2c  per  week.  Saves 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 
Every  woman  needs  one  and  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  Two  kinds,  for  city  or  country. 
______  Write  for  special  offer  on  first 

"1  r  tn  machine  sold  in  a  territory, 
Handy  Washer  Co.,  123  N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony.  Me. 


Heating 
Stoves 
$24^5  up 


New  FREE 1 
book  quotes  Re* 
duced  Factory  Prices.  _ 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stovea,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000  cnr- 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


Modern  Bathroom,  $57  °^ 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO- 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St,  New  York  City 


Have  Good  Hair 
And  Clean  Scalp 

Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 
Work  Wonders 


|TrjOur^Jej^havin^Sti^i| 


| V  JOHNSONS  ^ 
'  FOOT  SOAP^ 


k  ON 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  TIRED  .TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET 
.25  CENTS  •  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING,  J 

A 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N  J 

Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY — SAVE  2512  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FKF.E  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

fllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllMlllliiti 

American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
•illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid! 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., N.Y. 
iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiimiii 
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Larro  feeder  made  a  profit 


Part  of  the  dairy  herd  at  Log  Cabin  farm, 
owned  by  Ralph  C.  Jackson,  Conneaut  hake,  Pa, 

Ask  W.  E.  Mapous,  manager  of  Log  Cabin  Farm,  Con¬ 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  if  it  pays  to  feed  Larro  Dairy  Feed.  He’ll 
tell  you  what  his  Larro-fed  pure  bred  Holsteins  did  in 
the  Western  Crawford  County  Cow  Testing  Association. 

The  records  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1927  show  a 
profit  over  all  grain,  roughage  and  pasture  cost  of 
$1862.99  or  $122.16  per  cow.  The  average  production 
per  cow  was  10,248  lbs.  milk,  359.4  lbs.  fat,  and  the 
total  feed  cost  $1542.03,  or  99  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk. 

Mr.  Mapous  knows  that  it’s  profit ,  not  cost  per  ton  of 
feed,  that  counts.  During  his  fifteen  years  experience 
with  Larro  Dairy  Feed  he  has  proved  for  himself  that  it 
leaves  the  feeder  more  money,  when  all  the  bills  are 
paid,  than  any  other  ration.  It  produces  more  milk  for 
a  longer  period  from  any  cow.  It  keeps  the  animals  in 
fine  flesh  and  condition,  free  from  indigestion  and 
udder  trouble  and  when  freshening  time  comes,  their 
calves  are  strong  and  full  of  vigor. 

Larro  is  always  the  same  clean,  wholesome  ration — 
uniform  in  every  respect.  Its  formula,  quality,  analysis 
and  feeding  value  do  not  change.  Put  your  herd  on  Larro 
now  and  every  cow  will  pay  you  the  biggest  profit  that 
she  is  capable  of  producing. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY, 


Detroit,  Mich- 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


It  is  the  Larro  Policy  to  make  only  those  rations  which  yield 
the  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we  make  only 
one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 

^  -  ==rs 


Questions  About  Sheep 

Having  a  good  pasture  of  about  15 
acres  with  good  water,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  my  house,  all  being  in 
sight,  I  have  been  thinking  of  starting 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Part  of  the  land  is 
down  between  the  hills,  and  would  make 
a  good  windbreaker  in  the  Winter.  I 
thought  of  building  my  shed  against  the 
hill,  facing  the  south  and  east,  as  it 
would  be  so  much  warmer.  Would  a 
shed  built  of  ship-lap  lumber  covered 
with  good  paper  on  the  outside,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  south  so  it  could  be  opened  simi¬ 
lar  as  the  open-front  henhouses,  be  de¬ 
sirable,  and  how  much  floor  space  should 
one  allow  per  head?  Is  it  better  to  have 
separate  pens  for  the  ewes  when  they 
lamb?  If  so  what  size  pens?  When  is 
the  best  time  to  buy  the  foundation  stock, 
in  the  Spring  or  early  Fall?  How  much 
hay  do  they  require  as  compared  to  a 
cow,  and  what  other  feed?  B.  u.  s. 
New  York. 

Sheep  are  for  sale  any  time,  but  more 
frequently  just  after  clipping,  or  before 
Winter.  The  time  to  buy  is  any  time 
one  can  get  what  he  wants,  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  A  man  who  does  not  own 
sheep  may  think  that  time  is  not  now, 
and  he  is  likely  to  be  of  that  opinion  for 
some  years.  The  plainsmen  are  selling 
yearling  ewes  to  each  other  at  $12  to  $14, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  them  will  sell  over 
the  East  with  freight,  etc.,  added.  Even 
at  that,  they  will  be  profitable  if  taken 
care  of.  You  see  America  has  awakened 
to  the  deficit  sheep  industry. 

Sliiplap  is  windbreak  enough  for  any 
sheep,  without  paper.  In  fact  they  should 
have  ventilation  any  kind  of  weather.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  off  ailments  if  they 
must  breathe  the  effluvium  in  a  tight  sta¬ 
ble.  They  are  clothed  with  virgin  wool 
to  keep  cold  from  their  vitals,  but  the 
wool  should  not  be  soaked  with  water, 
often  to  be  dried  with  body  heat.  Wind 
they  do  not  like  because  with  the  fleece, 
too  much  surface  is  exposed  for  the 
amount  of  muscle  inside.  There  should 
be  at  least  two  sliding  windows  opposite 
each  other  for  a  draft  through  the  top ; 
one  next  the  storm  can  be  shut  then. 
Floor  space  should  be  12  to  15  sq.  ft. 
each,  the  more  the  better.  Pens  4  ft. 
square  to  put  ewes  and  new  lambs  in 
until  they  know  each  other  can  be  made 
by  making  a  board  or  a  hay-rack  alley 
along  the  wall,  with  panels  4  ft.  wide. 
They  should  be  close  enough  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  hold  the  lamb,  or  he  may  be  dead 
some  morning. 

Built  on  a  hillside,  there  should  be  a 
doorway  wide  enough  to  back  a  wagon 
in  to  clean  the  shed.  A  sliding  door  can 
be  closed  when  the  storm  hits  from  that 
side,  and  other  times  it  can  be  left  open, 
or  a  light  panel  put  across  the  doorway. 
All  panels  can  be  light,  made  of  3x1  stuff, 
or  4x1,  and  when  in  use  must  be  fixed 
so  they  will  not  fall,  or  some  may  get 
under  and  be  tramped.  When  not  need¬ 
ed  they  can  be  put  above,  hung  on  spikes, 
or  set  along  the  wall.  Some  of  ours  are 
worn  smooth  they  have  been  used  so 
long. 

One  cow  will  eat  as  much  hay  as  8  to 
15  sheep,  depending  on  the  cow’s  capaci¬ 
ty,  and  how  much  other  stuff  she  gets, 
also  coarse  sheep  necessarily  eat  more 
to  support  their  larger  bodies  than  fine 
sheep.  Corn  and  oats  are  good  enough 
for  any  sheep.  They  should  be  put  in 
good  flesh  before  Winter,  and  have  a  pint 
of  either,  or  both  mixed,  once  or  twice  a 
day  then.  They  will  nip  pasture  all 
Winter  if  they  have  to  dig  for  it  and 
should  be  out  every  nice  day.  A  shed, 
or  better,  a  sheep  barn,  should  have  a 
mow  for  hay  above.  My  advice  to  any 
man  who  is  beginning  and  intends  to 
give  sheep  a  little  attention,  is  to  build 
larger  than  first  calculations,  because  he 
will  increase  the  census,  but  my  best  ad¬ 
vice  after  reading  this  is  to  go  a  day’s 
ride  if  he  needs  to,  and  visit  with  an 
old-timer  to  get  the  practical.  Sheepmen 
love  their  animals  and  like  to  entertain 
men  interested.  We  have  them  here  every 
week,  and  never  sell  to  any  of  them. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Scaly  Leg 

A  very  simple  treatment  for  this  is 
to  take  an  empty  tomato  can  and  fill  it 
with  kerosene.  Stick  the  leg  down  in 
the  kerosene,  hold  it  there  long  enough 
to  let  the  oil  get  under  the  scales  a  couple 
of  times  and  it  is  all  done.  I  have  done 
this  and  nothing  else  for  some  time. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  d.  n.  t. 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short 
distance  from  your  cow’s 
udder  to  the  cream  pitcher, 
butter  plate  or  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  germs, 
and  clean  smelling,  with  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

Provide  £  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  ir 

DISINFECTANT 


GIBBS  TRAPS 

“TWO  TRIGGER” 

The  best  game  trap  ever 
made. 

THE  KING  OF  THEM 
ALL.  Millions  in  use.  No 
“WRING-OFFS.”  No  broken  springs.  No  dam¬ 
age  to  pelts.  Does  not  have  to  be  set  to  drown. 

The  “TWO  TRIGGER”  is  made  to  catch  and 
kill  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  etc.  It  will  catch  and 
hold  ’coon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  etc. 

Price  65c  each  (less  than  dozen  lots):  $7.00  per 
doz.  prepaid. 

Gibbs  “Single-Grip”  Traps 

Guaranteed  against  spring  break¬ 
age.  Lighter,  smaller  and  better 
than  other  single-grip  traps  for  same 
animals. 


No.  1.  Muskrat.  Mink.  etc. 
No  2.  Fox,  Skunk,  etc. 

No.  3.  Lynx,  Wildcat,  etc. 
No.  4.  Beaver,  Wolf,  etc. 


25c  ea.  or  $2.50  doz. 

40c  ea.  or  $4.50  doz. 

65c  ea.  or  $7.35  doz. 

80c  ea.  or  $9.00  doz. 


Prepaid 


If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  send  to  us. 

All  traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 
Dept.  B-9  Chester,  Pa. 


This  new  powder 
lulls  rats  and  mice 
but  nothing  else 

Get  rid  of  rats  without  danger  to  your  chfl- 
dren,  livestock,  petsot  poultry. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 

K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home,  barn 
or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safety.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice 
every  time  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are  not 
injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

Not  a  Poison 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus 
or  barium  carbonate.  Madeol  squill  bulbs  the 
new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts.  At 
your  druggist,?  5c.  Large  size  (4  times  as  much) 
$2*00°  Or  sent  direct  irom  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satis/action  guaranteed. 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


-Every  Home  Should  Have 

CORONA 


An  Amazingly  Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 

■\Works  like  magic  on  Burns,  Scalds,  Cuts, 
Kczemalor  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
,.beast  —  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udders 
of  Cows.  Corona  is  extracted  from 
the  wool  of  sheep.  Wonderfully 
effective.  Every  home  should 
keep  it  on  hand  for  any  emer- 
|f\  gency.  Your  druggist  has  it. 
Write U3 for Sampleand booklet 
;‘;;of  uses.  Both  fro*  and  postpaid. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

62  Corona  Bldg..  Kenton,  O. 


ni  Mimiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiii  iiiiimiMM  in  mi 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

FOR  SALE  BKEH  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Prize  winning  stock— age  3  months  to  2  years.  Price 
•25  to  S250.  All  bargains.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  MONROE,  N.  Y. 

D  PUREBRED  C  1  am  ottering  breeding  stock 

UROC  HOG v*  01  a11  af?e8 


SWINE  .*.  1 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

1 

|  GUERNSEYS  .*.  j  ]  | 

GUERNSEYS 

] 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONS  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  60  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

•  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

for  service.  F.  M.  Patlington  &  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  * 

II.  C.  A  II.  B.  1IA UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
oung  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Pkaelar  Whit  AC  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
unesier  flHllCO  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUULAND  FAIIM  Keimett  Square,  Pa 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  »S:S2 

YVyaliisliig,  Pa. 


DAKS  DAI  BY  FARM, 


For  Sale-100  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

6-weeks-old,  $4.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

Cheshires  I.  .The  pig  topleasethep_alate. 


MOUNT  NGSIDl'i  FARM 


SYLVAN  IA,  PA. 


Of  fi  Registered  Pigs,  SI  2.75  each.  Big  type. 

•  JI«  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 

Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios. 
No  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

1  I  /"N I  •  Bred  Gilts,  Service 

roland-Uimas  Young Pigs. 

Herd  Immune. 
CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  H.  J.  Lund,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 
Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CDDIMr  DirC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

.1441x1x1  i  lU9  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  $5.00  each.'  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  monejT  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass, 

VV.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  MeCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  116,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

£ YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

S4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  lor  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER.  Waltham, Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  York  shire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
li  to  8  weeks  old  $3.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$15.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  #5.35  [each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  #6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
-on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  (5  to  8  weeks  old,  #4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  >oid,  #4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  #6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Ber 


FOR  SALE. 
YOUNG  pigs  from 
QUALITY  STOCK. 

i  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
«  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
AlICUAEb  LUX.  »  Lynn  8t.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
I  SELL  OttE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 
Large  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crossed  — 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  S4.60. 
A  few  selected  White  Chesters,  boars  and  unrelated 
sows,  3  months  old,  $6.60  each.  Ship  any  numper  C.O.D. 
on  approval  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
station,  if  O.K.  take  them,  if  not?- return  at  my  expense. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WILLIAM  D»ILEt. Lexington,  Mux., Tel.  1085 


GOATS 


n  .  liq)  jn  ,  Ready  to  be  bred,  as  ordered 

NWISX  IdIIK  IlOSfiS  550  aud  UP*  No  does  “heady 
ijmo^  Hiun  LHraiO  )ire  ,  none  fresh  Since  spring. 

S.  J.  SHARYLES  .  CENTER  SQUARE,  PA. 


Protecting  Pigs  From  Flies 

_  For  several  years  I  have  grown  July 
pigs.  Sometimes  the  flies  make  such 
sores  as  to  cause  the  death  of  some. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  July  pigs 
without  the  flies?  j.  w. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  protect  liv? 
stock  from  the  attacks  of  flies  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  reached  so  that  they  can 
be  sprayed  from  time  to  time.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  homemade  mixtures  are  fairly  ef¬ 
fective,  although  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
them  often,  for  they  soon  lose  their  repel- 
lant  qualities.  The  ingredients  of  the 
following  homemade  mixture  are  easy  to 
get,  and  the  spray  gives  reasonable  sat¬ 
isfaction  when  applied  often  enough ; 
used  crank-case  oil,  one  gallon  and  oil 
of  tar,  one  gallon.  The  crank-case  oil 
can  he  obtained  from  one’s  own  car  or  at 
a  nearby  gas  station.  This  mixture 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  pigs,  probably 
once  a  day  while  the  flies  are  at  their 
worst.  6.  w.  h. 


Shrink  on  Poor  Pasture 

I  fenced  in  for  night  pasture  a  patch 
of  good  grass  with  creek  running  through 
it — some  sweet  flag.  They  commenced 
slovvly  to  go  down  on  miWk  and  finally  one 
night  gave  but  half  a  pail  (about  seven 
quarts)  of  milk  altogether.  I  took  them 
out  of  this  corral  and  put  them  in  big 
pasture,  and  they  have  come  up  again  to 
normal  in  three  days.  j.  v.  -M. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  your  cows  wrould 
eat  sw^eet  flag  in  a  good  pasture,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  same  would  apply  to 
other  weeds.  In  all  probability  this  pas¬ 
ture  had  a  rank  growth  of  foreign  grasses, 
and  they  were  not  as  nutritious  as  the 
old  pasture  which  contained  a  better  pas¬ 
ture  grass  mixture.  If  you  could  pas¬ 
ture  this  new  field  down  with  young 
stock  or  dry  cows  for  a  wThile  until  the 
old  growth  was  cleaned  off  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  the  new  growth  would  give  better 
results.  J.  w.  b. 


Eastern  States  Anti-testing 
Conference 

With  the  increase  in  organized  oppo¬ 
sition  to  compulsory  tuberculin  testing  of 
cattle  comes  the  natural  demand  for  con¬ 
solidated  action  of  all  the  regions  affected. 
As  a  move  in  this  direction  an  all-day- 
and-evening  program  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  for  September  17,  1927,  to  be 
held  at  Rocky  Springs  Park,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  This  is  the  second  annual  event  of 
the  kind,  the  first  having  occurred  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  one  year  ago.  It  wTas  con¬ 
ceded  a  vei’y  eventful  and  successful  oc¬ 
casion  at  that  time,  with  a  crowd  in  at¬ 
tendance  estimated  at  from  four  to  five 
thousand.  It  is  estimated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  in  attendance  will  be  double  that  of 
last  year  as  additional  counties  have  been 
organized  since  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties  started  the  organized  opposition 
over  a  year  ago. 

Furthermore  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  organized  similar 
county  units  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  have  delegates  in  attendance  also. 
W.  D.  Marburger  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Lancaster  County  Unit  who 
has  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
day,  is  anxious  to  be  notified  in  plenty 
of  time  to  provide  for  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gations. 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

Fairydale  Farm  Dispersal  (Geor8CPrSp.Stone*)  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

The  Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Farm  on 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30TH,  1927 
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12  -  Bulls,  including  Langwater  Archer  and  sons  of  his  descendants  -  T  Q 
34  -  Cows,  many  of  them  fresh,  several  with  large  A.  R.  records  34 
234= . HEIFERS . 24 

For  catalogue  write 

THE  HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  CO.  SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE 


2  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

High  Point  Reliance  116552,  born  July  8tli, 
1925  and  High  Point  Paramount  128000, 
born  July  30th,  1926.  Both  of  them  good 
individuals. 

Sire— Maxim  of  Linda  Vista  42270  AR, 
14  AR  daughters  including  two  that  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Register. 

Dam— Raymond’s  Morning  Glory  42504, 
731.01  lbs.  Butter  Pat.  5  AR  Daughters. 
Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees , 
or  come  and  see  them. 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 

JUI.E8  BBEUCHAUH,  Owner 
Address,  Fit  AN  K  BOOS  A,  Superintendent 
Olive  Bridge,  New  York 
Telephone,  8F  31  Shokan 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS- 
Silverwood’s  Diana.  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernsey 8  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
buiie.  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
aonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dan) 8  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  MgM,t  t,  ,  m  pkj|t -t  fi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  ot  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Ogdensburo,  Wis. 

BullCalvcsr.wd^,,7A;?;f,: 

Guernseys,  3  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Florham  Laddie. 
Price  S 35.00.  Crated  and  shipped.  Guaranteed.  No 
correspondence  for  further  description  answered.  Will 
have  few  Holstein  bull  calves  later,  same  price,  order  now. 

BROOK  FARM  CHESTER,  N,  Y, 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  JSLr^PriceS 

Sire's  Dam,  783  ib.  A.  R.  record.  Dams  of  calves 
all  good  A.  R.  records.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices. 

EKITZFYN  FARM  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


For  Procti-  QJJfRfjSfY  -ca^TAs>  write  EliGEVFOOl) 

. . . 


DAIHY  FARMS  Whitewater,  Wis 


DOGS 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1182) 
the  East  and  find  individuals  who  claim 
to  have  made  fortunes  at  milk,  potato, 
fruit  or  grain  production,  while  all 
around  them  what  we  call  average  farm¬ 
ers  are  desperate  over  their  losses.  The 
same  thing  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  sugar 
beet  farmers,  and  it  presents  one  side  of 
the  farm  problem  which  cannot  Avell  be 
explained.  As  a  whole  the  sugar  beet 
crop  has  apparently  prospered  up  to  this 
time.  The  tariff  must  benefit  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  some  extent  at  least.  The  cost  of 
freight  must  also  give  the  sugar  men  an 
advantage  in  this  western  territory.  There 
was  a  time  early  in  the  history  of  Col¬ 
orado  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  goods  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Indians  held  the  plains  and  cut  off  most 
of  the  freight  wagons.  Some  of  the  west¬ 
ern  free-traders  will  tell  you  that  the 
tariff  acts  like  the  Indians  to  make  high 
prices !  The  evident  success  of  these  Col¬ 
orado  people  in  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  this  industry  has  made  me  curious  to 
learn  why  there  are  not  other  sections 
where  sugar  beets  may  be  grown  at 
a  profit.  Here  is  a  crop  which  will  with¬ 
out  question  grow  well  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  We  are  obliged  to  import  most 
of  our  sugar.  Why  not  produce  it  close 
to  the  markets,  since  other  sections  are 
taking  our  old  crops  away  from  us?  To 
be  specific,  why  not  sugar  beet  culture 
in  a  section  like  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. — 
with  a  labor  supply  drawn  from  the 
South  ?  H.  AY.  C. 


DELCREO 

DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog 

Dept  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


f  IJC  D J  TD C Sired  by  Bellhaven  Barnone. 
L x  D i  D  Sable  and  white  and  tricolor. 
Brood  bitches  for  sale.  Bellhaven  Bred  Studs  at  service. 
Herman  Grieshaber,  Box  63.  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Unionville  ssri-W. 

_ree<l  Collie  Pups.  ThehandRome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov#  City,  l’a. 


nett  Is 

•  kind 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  pre¬ 
dominate  in  thirty  states  and 
comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cattle  in  the  U.  S.  Wide  dis¬ 
tribution  makes  selection  easy; 
wide  demand  assures  a  ready 
market*  Write  for  literature 
Extension  'Servlet* 

HOLSTEINCWFRIESIAM 

Association  t f  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

23  Large  Heavy  2-year-olds. 

19—3,  4  and  5-year-old  Cows,  registered 
Holsteins  from  accredited  herds. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

7.  SHEEP  7  1 


DORSETS 


and 

OXFORDS 

1  Two-year-old  Dorset  Ram 

1  Four-year-old  Stock  Ram  (Proved 

Sire) 

2  Yearling  Dorset  Rams 

5  Fall  Born  Dorset  Rams  (1926) 

1  Two-year-old  Oxford  Ram 
1  Yearling  Oxford  Ewe  (Show) 

All  High  Type  and  Priced  Right 

WOODLAWN  MANOR  FARM 
Fleetville,  Pa. 

P.  O.  Dalton,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1 


a  •  __  _  JM  1  __  _  at  half  price — from  imported 
/\ll*CClo I0S  stock-  3-year-old  male,  $25; 
A  A-mos.-old  male  pups,  $16; 

females.  $7.50.  Eligible  in  A.  K.  C.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D, 

HARRY  N.  CONNOR  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Trained  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Young  dogs,  long  eared  pups.  ARTHUR  MULLEN,  Franklin,  VI. 

MALE  SHEPHERD  Skunk  and  Coon  DOG 

beat  on  skunk,  $40.00.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Brawn  pnALar  Qn»n:0l  1-yr.,  started  on  birds,  good  watch 

MALeUUvRui  Opdlllvldog,  house  broken.  $20.  Pure 
bred  pups,  $5  and  $10.  AUTIHJtt  MULLEN,  Franklin,  Tt. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPpTeI  Females  7.50 

Will  ship  on  approval.  F.  L-  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

I  oLo  CUnro  Vonnalo  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Fox  hounds 
LaKO  00010  Itenneib  trained,  partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stoelc,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 


SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  youi'  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Doisets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

V _ ^  _  BREEDING  EWES  in  car  load 

r“  U  f  3  I  lots,  all  kinds  at  all  prices, 

have  a  few  cars  of  Idaho  year¬ 
lings  left.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

CfIR  C  A I  E  Shropshire  and  Southdown  RAMS, 
run  OALC  J,.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  \  .  V. 

PAR  C  AT  P  Registered  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  and 

O/iDL,  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  Gladstone,  N  J. 

For  SALE— rec.  Shropshire  rams  and  ewes. 

Front  imported  stock.  Minton  and  liuttars  Strain. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

^ hrnnehiroe  15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 

Dili  U p 0 II 1 1  US  good  aged  ewes.  FredVanVIeetSSons.Lodi.N.Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

Low  prices.  LeKOY  C.  BOWER  Ladloiwille,  N.Y. 

Regis-  Rj,mhftiiillplc  Ewes,  rams.  Singly,  ear  lots. 

tered  ualllUUUIIIoto  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Eaton, N.T. 

Rnmhmiillpf  Pl,re  Rnm«  Yearlings  200  lbs.,  lambs  115  lbs. 
riaillUUUiilwl  Bred  lldillo  On©  Shropshire.  Choice  young 
ewes.  Prices  right.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  •  Montour  Foil*.  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHORPSHIRE  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 


STEVENS  BltOS. 


WILSON,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock— All  Ages -for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  A  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


If  We  Haven’t  Got  Them 

can  get  them  for  you.  Write  us  your  wants  in  cows 
and  heifers.  A.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  WHITE 
RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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John  Nedeau  of  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  gets  just  $45.  more 
each  month  by  feeding  Cow 
Chow  to  his  herd  of  Holsteins. 


Here  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Nedeau’s  herd.  They 
have  been  on  Cow  Chow  for  the  past  six  months. 


Thousands 

of  dairymen  say 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet— free 


,£frTaBU 


PURINA 

CAL.F 

CHOW 


rreco  with 

[  PURINA 
l  COW  CHOVV 


PROTUJL 


n 

mLM 

MJ 

CILOs 

W  |  Write  for 

IMTFDMATinM/1 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 


FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lifetime 

Guarantee 


WITTE  ENGINE 


isi;i;iii;iiiiiiii!iiiiiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


Writo  Mo  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 
telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $6.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  your  farm 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim¬ 
ple, sturdy.  Gives  most  power  at  least  expense.  Sizes  1J4 
to  30H.P.Engines.also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  and  Pump  Outfits. 
Write  me  today  ror  FREE  Book  end  Easy  Terms  Offer. 
N  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


6896  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6896  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber.  lath,  posts,  ete.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Gnarantoorl  sr**.  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Guaranteed  concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s- money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 


Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  ail  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa, 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 


333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

immiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiii 


Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Faithful  Farm  Servant 

The  picture  is  a  snapshot  of  “Dick,” 
our  old  horse,  on  the  horse  rake.  He  was 
29  years  old  June  18,  and  did  all  the 
raking  for  50  loads  of  hay  this  Summer. 
One  day  he  even  tried  to  run  away  back 
to  the  barn !  Yesterday  we  hitched  him 
on  the  tliree-horse  hitch  on  the  grain 
binder  and  cut  two  acres  of  grain.  Don't 
you  think  he  is  a  pretty  good  old  scout? 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.  m.  j.  c. 


Retesting  Accredited  Herd 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  paper  was 
circulated  relative  to  testing  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  It  was  said  that  testing  would 
hot  be  required  more  than  once  in  three 
or  four  years.  This  territory  was  to  be 
free.  My  herd  was  tested  twice.  Re¬ 
cently  I  got  notice  that  the  law  required 
animal  testing  at  the  owner’s  expense 
after  the  first  two  tests  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  six  or  eight  accredited  veter¬ 
inarians  in  neighboring  counties  from 
whom  I  might  select  the  one  preferred 
and  send  in  his  name  to  the  department 
and  it  would  order  him  to  come  to  my 
place  to  test  my  herd.  I  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  papers  or  certificate  of  ac¬ 
credited  herd  from  the  department.  Now 
the  question,  is  if  by  signing  for  testing 
I  obligated  myself  to  continue  the  test¬ 
ing  for  any  definite  length  of  time?  If 
so  how  long?  I  thought  of  writing  to 
the  department  suggesting  that  several  of 
us  together  in  this  neighborhood  unite 
on  one  man,  and  thought  thereby  to  re¬ 
duce  the  expense  individually.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  county  or  town  stands  with 


Reliability  of  Tuberculin 
Test 

I  have  literature  from  the  American 
Medical  Liberty  League  very  strongly 
.s'  inst  the  tuberculin  test.  I  had  to  kill 
a  sick  cow  that  evidently  had  it,  and  if 
there  is  a  reliable  and  harmless  way  to 
determine  if  any  of  the  rest  of  the  herd 
have  it  we  would  like  to  use  it.  Our 
herd  was  on  the  accredited  list  for  several 
years,  but  for  four  or  five  years  we  did 
not  test.  N.  m.  , 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  known  reliable  and  harm¬ 
less  way  of  determining  whether  or  not 
cattle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  This 
disease  may  exist  as  a  very  slight  and 
harmless  infection  or  one  which  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  involving  many  organs,  with  all 
degrees  cf  infection  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Slight  infections  may  be  and 
very  frequently  ai’e,  walled  off  in  the 
tissues,  never  to  become  general ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  slight  infection  may,  in 
time  become  generalized.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  course  of  a  tu¬ 
bercular  infection  will  be,  since  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  the  force  of  an  in¬ 
fection  or  the  power  of  resistance  of  an 
animal.  Infection  by  tuberculosis  is  by 
no  means  inevitably  fatal  or  certain  of 
spread.  It  may  be  present,  but  confined 
to  some  small  gland  whose  business  it  is 
to  stop  infective  germs  and  enclose  them. 
Many  such  infections  become  walled  off 
and  the  tissues,  through  the  deposit  of 
lime  salts,  turn  to  “stone.”  The  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  probably  the  best  single  one. 


Little  Ethel  Takes  Command  of  Old  Dick 


respect  to  the  90  per  cent  test  require¬ 
ment.  Does  the  90  per  cent  compulsory 
testing  laws  apply  to  town  or  county? 

New  York.  w.  h.  p. 

After  accredited  herds  have  received 
the  tests  making  them  such,  they  must  be 
retested  at  the  owner’s  expense  annually 
or  as  often  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  deems  necessary.  If 
your  herd  has  been  accredited  you  should 
receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from 
the  department.  I  do  not  know  what  pa¬ 
pers  you  signed,  hut  presume  that  they 
were  the  standard  forms  of  agreement 
and  application,  which  you,  of  course, 
should  not  have  signed  without  knowing 
their  full  purport.  The  willingness  to 
sign  any  papers  offered,  without  careful 
scrutiny,  after  listening  to  some  speaker 
from  an  official  department  or  bureau,  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  later  regret  that 
confidence  was  too  easily  given. 

The  compulsory  testing  laws  apply  to 
either  township  or  county.  Originally  the 
township  was  made  the  unit  for  securing 
90  per  cent  of  cattle  or  of  herds.  The 
law  has  now  been  amended  to  make  either 
town  or  county  a  unit,  this  amendment 
forcing  townships  that  do  not  want  the 
test  into  line  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
other  towns  in  the  county  are  tested.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  usual  custom  in  such  matters, 
the  laws  were  originally  made  permissive, 
to  become,  later,  obligatory.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  secure  an  amendment 
to  a  law  already  on  the  statute  books 
changing  the  character  of  the  law,  when 
the  law  in  its  final  form  could  not  have 
been  passed  at  first.  Legislators  who 
would  not  vote  for  a  mandatory  law  upon 
some  subject  will  listen  to  argument  made 
for  converting  some  permissive  enactment 
into  an  obligatory  one.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  lobbyists  are  frequently  con¬ 
tent  to  get  a  harmless  measure  upon  the 
statute  books,  knowing  that,  later,  there 
will  be  opportunity  to  secure  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  quite  change  its.  char¬ 
acter.  The  prestige  of  already  being  on 
the  statute  books  will  secure  for  a  law 
consideration  that  would  be  refused  an 
original  bill  proposing  it.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  getting  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  inserted,  trusting  to  later  blows  to 
further  its  progress.  Special  group  privi- 
liges  and  legislation  favoring  special  in¬ 
terests  are  built  up  in  this  way,  appar¬ 
ently  innocent  beginnings  being  unno¬ 
ticed  until  the  iron  hand  of  compulsion 
is  suddenly  felt  in  an  unshakable  grip. 

M.  B.  D. 


detecting  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
but  it  fails  in  beginning  infections  which 
may  or  may  not  become  serious,  and  in 
advanced  cases,  where  the  tissues  do  not 
respond  to  it.  It  depends,  too,  upon  the 
“reading”  of  the  one  making  it,  and  this 
introduces  a  very  considerable  element  of 
guess  work.  The  judgment  of  the  veter¬ 
inarian  who  reads  the  reaction  is  apt  to 
fail.  There  is  no  positive  and  unmis¬ 
takable  reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test ; 
all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  the 
best  test  known,  but  one  that  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  slight  and  harmless 
infection  and  a  serious  one  and  one  that 
very  frequently  fails  in  the  hands  of  its 
users.  But,  whatever  the  failings  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  reliance  upon  it  cannot 
do  the  harm  that  any  attention  paid  to 
the  literature  of  the  “American  Medical 
Liberty  League”  might  accomplish.  It 
is  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 
necessary  permitting  of  liberty  to  write 
and  speak  that  this  liberty  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  who  have  not  the 
slightest  regard  for  truth  or  reason  and 
who  seek  only  to  attract  attention  and 
followers  by  their  fanaticism.  M.  B.  d. 


Sheep  and  Quack  Grass 

I  have  read  much  about  quack  grass 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  as  I  bought  a  small 
farm  of  35  acres  over-run  with  this  pest 
and  devil’s  paint-brush.  I  wish  to  state 
that  three  years  of  sheep  mopped  it  all 
out.  One  field  in  particular  was  so  bad 
you  could  not  pull  a  plow  through  the 
roots.  It  is  used  for  truck-farming  by 
tli  man  who  bought  it.  The  property 
cost  me  $3,200,  and  I  sold  it  six  years 
later  for  $7,500.  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
the  sheep,  the  easiest  money  to  be  made 
is  from  these  of  the  golden  hoof.  Weeds 
are  pie  and  cake  for  them.  A  man  with 
sheep  sense  can  live  like  a  king  by  keep¬ 
ing  100  ewes  and  300  hens,  and  as  I  look 
back  over  a  period  of  IS  “years  that  I 
made  milk  and  worked  15  hours  each  day, 
and  always  smelled  like  a  cow,  I  feel  like 
getting  free.  A.  o.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  little  girl  had  been  visiting.  When 
it  was  time  for  her  to  be  going  home, 
her  hostess  said:  “Goodby,  Marjorie;  you 
must  come  again  soon.  We  should  like 
to  see  more  of  you.”  “But  there  isn’t 
any  more  of  me,”  replied  Marjorie. — New 
Outlook. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Amount  of  Cheese  from 
Milk 

There  has  been  a  discussion  in  this  fac¬ 
tory  district  as  to  whether  there  is  more 
cheese  in  5  per  cent  milk  than  there  is  in 
4  per  cent  milk.  E.  B. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  question  which  you  raise  concern¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  cheese  that  can  be 
made  from  milk  of  a  given  test  was  clear¬ 
ly  answered  some  years  ago  by  the  New 
York  (Geneva)  Experiment  Station.  As 
the  fat  in  milk  increases,  the  pounds  of 
cheese  made  from  100  lbs.  of  that  milk 
increases.  The  amount  of  cheese,  how¬ 
ever,  made  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the 
milk  does  not  increase.  The  following 
data  show  this  relation  of  fat  in  milk  to 


ield  of  cheese : 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

3.00 

8.30 

2.77 

3.25 

8.88 

2.73 

3.35 

0.14 

2.73 

3.50' 

9.45 

2.70 

3.72 

10.04 

2.73 

3.75 

10.03 

2.67 

4.00 

10.60 

2.65 

4.15 

11.34 

2.70 

4.25 

11.17 

2.63 

4.74 

12.85 

2.71 

5.13 

13.62 

2.66 

(1)  — Per  cent  fat  in  milk. 

(2)  — Amount  of  cheese  from  100  lbs. 

milk. 

(3)  — Amount  of  cheese  made  for  each 

pound  fat  in  milk. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  100  lbs.  of 
5  per  cent  milk  will  make  about  3  lbs. 
of  green  cheese  more  than  can  be  obtained 
from  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  J.  \V.  B. 

Goat’s  Milk  for  Butter 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  articles  on  the  milk  goat.  While  they 
give  a  general  idea,  there  are  several 
points  they  fail  to  mention.  What  is  the 
difference  between  goat's  milk  and  cow’s 
milk  as  to  taste,  if  any?  Can  goat’s 
milk  be  separated  and  made  into  butter, 
and  what  is  the  quality  and  taste  com¬ 
pared  with  regular  butter?  I  have  been 
told  by  people  who  use  goat’s  milk  that 
you  could  not  use  the  cream  in  hot  coffe, 
as  it  gave  a  very  disagreeable  goaty 
taste.  M.  J.  M. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

There  is  little  difference  as  to  taste 
between  cow’s  and  goat’s  milk.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  indeed  can  tell  the  difference  if  they 
don’t  know  which  milk  they  are  drink¬ 
ing.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  a  trifle 
sweeter,  of  vei-y  pleasant  taste,  entirely 
free  from  any  odor  whatsoever,  xinless 
the  female  producing  the  milk  is  running 
in  company  with  the  male.  It  is  always 
the  buck,  or  male  goat,  that  has  the 
“smell,”  never  the  female.  Where  no 
bucks  are  kept  there  is  absolutely  no 
odor  whatever. 

Goat’s  milk  is  readily  separated,  and 
made  into  butter,  which  is  of  the  finest 
texture,  and  has  a  wonderful  flavor, 
though  ixot  unlike  that  of  cow’s  butter. 
It  is,  however,  very  white  in  color  at  all 
seasons,  no  matter  what  the  goats  are 
feeding  on.  Most  people  like  a  trifle  of 
color  in  their  butter,  and  this  is  easily 
supplied  by  using  the  common  dairy  but 
ter  color  sold  at  all  drug  stores. 

AVILLKT  RANDALL. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Pigs 

One  of  our  readers  comes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  about  feeding  young 
soavs.  There  has  been  some  little  discus¬ 
sion  lately  about  the  value  of  cod  liver 
oil. 

Will  it  pay  me  to  feed  cod  liver  oil  to 
pigs  under  the  following  circumstances? 
I  see  that  good  results  from  such  feed¬ 
ing  are  reported  by  some  pig  men.  My 
object  is  to  produce  and  sell  young  brood 
soavs.  I  have  a  bunch  of  such  soavs  uoav 
on  hand — just  weaned.  They  are  from 
good,  Avorking  stock — the  boar  purebred. 
My  idea  is  to  feed  them  and  push  them 
as  Avell  as  I  can  to  good  growth  and  breed 
them  at  five  months  or  over,  and  then 
offer  them  for  sale  after  they  are  safely 
bred.  We  want  good  size  and  shape  in 
a  brood  soav  and  also  quick  growth  and 
sound  constitution.  Noav  will  it  pay  me 
to  give  these  pigs  cod  liver  oil  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  good  feeding  for  such 
stock?  Of  course  I  Avant  them  to  make 
a  good  thrifty  groAvtli,  and  look  well,  but 
there  is  no  use  going  to  the  expense  of 
feeding  this  oil  unless  there  is  a  sure 
profit  in  it.  Will  it  pay? 

We  have  submitted  this  question  to  a 
large  number  of  pig  feeders,  but  few,  ap¬ 
parently,  lmA-e  ever  used  cod  liver  oil. 
Its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  past  the  ex* 


periment  stage.  The  best  ansAver  ob¬ 
tained,  and  one  that  seems  sensible,  is 
the  following  from  Pi’of.  W.  L.  Robinson 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  : 

Whether  cod  liver  oil  will  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  a  ration  for  gilts  Avill  depend 
upon  the  feeds  used,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  animals  are  kept.  A 
l’ation  of  corn  and  tankage,  or  corn, 
tankage  and  minerals,  is  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  cod  liver  oil.  Cod 
liver  oil  contains  both  vitamins  A  and 
D.  YelloAV  coi-n  is  also  fairly  rich  in 
vitamin  A,  and  apparently  contains  all  of 
this  vitamin  that  is  ordinarily  needed  in 
the  ration.  As  already  mentioned,  a  yel¬ 
low  corn  and  tankage  ration  is  Ioav  in 
vitamin  D,  however.  Green  feeds  contain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamin  D,  or  the 
antirachitic  vitamin,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ^  the  animal.  Consequently,  whenever 
pigs  are  on  good  pasture  of  some  kind, 
cod  liver  oil  Avould  not  be  expected  to  be 
of  any  benefit. 

Bi'ight  green  leguminous  hay  also  car¬ 
ries  the  antirachitic  vitamin,  although  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  is  the  case 
with  cod  liver  oil.  Apparently,  however, 
if  the  ration  contains  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  of  Alfalfa  meal,  or  some  other 
bright  green  leguminous  hay,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  antirachitic  vitamin  Avill 
be  supplied,  and  no  cod  liver  oil  will  be 
needed.  A  supplemental  mixture  that  is 
coming  into  rather  general  use  for  Win¬ 
ter  or  dry  lot  feeding  is  one  of  tankage 
2,  linseed  oilmeal  1,  Alfalfa  meal  1.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  cod  liver  would 
be  of  any  benefit  Avhatever  Avith  this  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  assimilation 
of  calcium  by  the  animal.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  pigs  should  be  alloAved  to  run  out  in 
the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible,  even 
during  the  Winter  months.  Animals  run¬ 
ning  outdoors  in  the  dii’ect  sunlight  will 
need  less  of  the  antirachitic  vitamin  in 


the  ration  than  will  animals  that  are  con¬ 
fined  indooi’s. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
nfi  practical  swfine  feeding  operations  the 
nutrients  contained  in  cod  liver  oil  may 
be  supplied  more  cheaply  through  the 
use  of  other  feeds  than  through  the  use 
of ^  high-priced  cod  liver  oil.  These  other 
materials  haA-e  already  been  mentioned, 
and  include  green  pasture  crops,  bright 
gi-een  leguminous  hays,  and  direct  sun¬ 
light.  If  a  ration  was  Ioav  in  vitamin  D 
the  addition  of  %  per  cent  of  cod  liver 
oil  to  it  would  markedly  increase  the 
rate  of  groAvth,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
gains.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  antirachitic  vitamin  was 
contained  in  the  ration,  the  addition  of 
cod  liver  oil  Avould  be  expected  to  be  of 
no  benefit. 

Cod  liver  oil  would  not  injure  the  gilts 
so  far  as  their  breeding  capacity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  my  estimation  it  would  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  sows  a  little  longer 
than  your  correspondent  contemplates. 
Gilts  should  ordinarily  not  be  alloAved  to 
farrow  when  they  are  under  12  months 
of  age.  Hence  it  would  be  preferable 
to  breed  them  when  they  are  about  eight 
months  old,  rather  than  when  they  are 
only  five  months  old.  w.  L.  robison. 

Goats  in  Wood  Pasture 

I  have  a  small  place  of  about  thi’ee 
acres  tillage  and  four  acres  of  pasture. 
I  would  like  to  plant  the  pasture  to  pine 
and  find  an  animal  which  will  supply  me 
with  milk  on  the  remainder.  Can  but¬ 
ter  be  made  from  goat’s  milk?  Will  a 
goat  stay  in  a  pasture  with  the  ordinary 
four-foot  fence?  Is  the  milk  of  a  goat 
any  better  for  a  baby  than  that  of  a 
good  tested  cow?  Also  I  see  advertised 
goats  for  $25  and  $35.  Is  this  a  fairly 
good  grade  of  goat  ?  M.  H.  p. 

You  cannot  pasture  goats  in  a  pine 
grove  as  the  goat  wfill  clean  out  the  small 
pines  in  Spring  and  Fall  when  other 
groAvth  is  not  available.  Butter  is  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  goat,  and  same  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  but  like  the  milk  of 
these  animals,  the  butter  also  is  pure 
AA’hite  in  coloi\  One  may  color  it  Avith 


the  common  coav  butter  color  if  desired. 
Goats  of  the  Nubian  breed  are  the  easiest 
of  all  goats  to  fence  and  ours  stay  Avithin 
the  confines  of  the  ordinary  fai'm  fence 
4  ft.  high ;  this,  of  course,  is  the  eight- 
strand  fence.  We  never  xvere  able  to  keep 
any  of  the  common  goats  Avfithin  these 
fences  as  they  are  more  nimble  of  foot 
than  are  the  lai’ge  bodied  Nubians. 

You  will  have  to  pay  moi-e  than  $25 
for  a  good  grade  milk  goat  of  any  of  the 
improved  varieties  unless  you  may  find 
someone  who  might  be  forced  to  sell  at 
a  sacrifice.  Good  does  in  milk  bring  as 
much  as  a  good  coav,  and  the  higher  the 
yield  the  higher  the  pi-ice  exactly  the 
same  as  is  the  case  with  cows. 

Write  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  bulletin  on  milk 
goats.  The  Goat  World,  published  at 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  is  the  official  goat  paper 
in  this  country.  Write  them  for  samples 
and  other  literature  on  these  valuable  lit¬ 
tle  animals  and  they  will  gladly  send  this 
to  you.  w.  r. 


Prohibition  for  Kicking 
Cows 

I  notice  on  page  1018  where  a  man 
had  seven  kicking  cows  and  asked  advice. 
I  will  state  Iioav  I  handle  a  kicker.  Mail 
order  catalogs  advertise  an  “anti -kicker,” 
Avhich  clamps  over  each  hock  at  knee  with 
an  18-in.  chain  which  goes  around  in 
front  of  legs.  This  prevents  coav  from 
kicking,  and  is  easy  to  put  on  or  take 
off.  Coav  cannot  kick  while  this  is  on 
or  move  around.  One  should  be  careful 
the  first  few  times  he  puts  anti-kicker 
on,  and  steady  coav,  so  that  she  will  not 
fall  doAvn.  You  can  steady  her  against 
side  of  stall  and  she  will  soon  find  out 
she  cannot  kick  or  move  ai’ound.  Be 
sure  to  take  off  before  you  loose  her,  as 
she  cannot  walk  while  on.  They  cost 
about  50  cents.  I  would  not  be  without 
one  and  think  all  heifers  should  be  broken 
by  using  them.  R.  R.  s. 


DON'T 


Build -Remode  i 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AUog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


TELLS 

WHY 


Jamesway 


COSTS 

LESS 


Tim •  Saving. 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houtet 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about  __ 

Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

p.  If  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  — 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
.Supplies,  etc. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  xvill  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.” 


Money  Making 


I  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  644,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapofi-  ''r: — 

II  am  interested  in  □  Building 
□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

□  Remodeling 

□  Cow  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


Name _ _ _ .................... 


Post  Office _ .................... 


F.  D. 


.State. 


1192 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


September  17,  1927 


Zinc  insulated 

American 

Royal 

flnthony 

Fences 


Livestock  is  protected;  crops  are  safe; 
when  you  use  good  fences.  Y ears  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  enabled  us  to  make  fences 
of  exactly  the  right  steel  insulated 
with  a  heavy  uniform  coating  of  zinc 
for  long  service. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “How  Fences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings/’ 

See  our  dealer  In  your  community 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  New  York  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  'Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

12  weeks  and  older,  closely  related  to  our  Leghorns,  which  for 
second  successive  year  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  by 
winning  at  New  York  State  Fair,  best  display,  all  breeds  and 
varieties  competing,  production  classes,  Winning  19J7,  1st,  2nd, 

3rd  Cocks;  1st,  3rd,  5th  Cockerels.  1st  young  pen;  2nd  old  pen. 

Pullets,  $1.25-$2.25.  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $6.00  up.  Write  for 

free  illustrated  catalogue.  _ _ .  _  „ 

POULTRY  FARM,  3ox  310- A,  HONESDALE, 


PA. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD  TESTED  OLD  HENS 

April  hatched— 82.00  each— May,  *1.60  each. 
June  hatched — *1.25  each — July,  85c  each. 
We  give  our  Word— That  every  Bird 
Will  satisfy— The  most  critical  Eye. 
Immediate  shipment 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  l.F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  i  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1000  PULLETS  *1;,® 

H.  Shepard,  Supt. 

SADDLE  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


from  blood  tested  stock. 
Range  raised.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense.  SUNN  YBR00K POULTRY  FARM,  A.  Ho  ward  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  from  selected 

breeders.  Healthy,  vigorous,  well-grown  pullets,  SI  .50 
for  immediate  delivery.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton, N.Y. 


pm  |  CTO  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
Y  ULLl  1 0  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  0 1, E N  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N,  Y. 


4  mos.  old,  from  eggs  direct 


Leghorn  Cockerels  from  Hollywood,  Hanson  and 

Prof.  Dryden,  at  S3  each.  w.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


500  FLEQHORN8  PULLETS  5  old8'  *le®°. 


LEGHORN 

FORREST  DYGERT 


old, 

South  Hammond,  N. 


A  DDff  DTTf  I  E,7’CBarred  Rocks  and  Hollywood 
As  IxlLi  11/ LiLiEi  1  O  Strain  White  Leghorns— Free 
range  raised,  S200  per  100.  R.  E.  LOVELL,  Canterbury,  Conn. 


if  looking  for  a 
bargain,  see  these 
total  capacity 
40,000.  Seven  separate  machines.  5c  per  egg  capacity,  or 
$30  per  section  complete.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Used  Candee  Incubators 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  51  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington.  VI, 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


Galvaniz 
Roofing^ 
Siding 


C-oW 


.TUM  MAKK. 

PROTECT— your  barns  \  / 

—  houses  —  sheds  — 
silos  —  corncribs  —  ^OerWceable 
grain  buildings — tanks,  etc.,  O  heel  Steel 
with  old  reliable  “Globe” 

Brand  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding, 


The  only  safe,  long  lasting,  easily  handled, 
moderately  priced  roofing  and  siding.  Fire 
safe,  lightning  proof,  weather  proof,  rat 
and  vermin  proof. 

In  your  state  GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing 
and  Siding  has  stood  for  three  generations 
back — tested  and  proven  by  satisfied  users. 
GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing  comes  to  you, 
backed  not  only  by  a  record  of  service, 
but  by  a  mill  recommendation. 


We  recommend  GLOBE  Roofing  because 
it  is  made  in  our  own  mills,  formed  in  our 
own  shops,  subjected  to  every  test  possible, 
backed  by  the  wisdom  of  many  years  o;: 
manufacturing  experience. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  receive  at  once  our  PREPAID 
PRICE  LIST  on  GLOBE  Qalvanized  Roofing  and 
Siding  and  a  sample  of  the  gauge  we  recommend, 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 


P.  O.  BOX  734 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Dept.  27 


r 

I  Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  and  sample. 

I 
I 


Name . 


Address. 


I 
I 
I 

J 

_ _  _ I 

How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us  J 

the  size  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 

I 

— _  —  j 


The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Aug. 
28,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  weakest  place  in  many  disease 
control  projects  is  proper  cleaning  of  the 
aying  quarters  before  the  pullets  are 
irouglit  in  from  the  range.  The  work 
and  worry  of  rearing  a  clean  flock  will 
je  in  vain  if  there  is  carelessness  in  this 
most  important  sanitary  measure. 

The  adjustment  to  confinement  of 
range-reared  birds  is  difficult,  and  be¬ 
comes  doubly  dangerous  when  young 
stock  is  exposed  to  attack  by  diseases  or 
parasites  harbored  in  the  laying  house. 
Apparant  health  of  the  old  birds  is  no 
guarantee  of  safety.  Infections  to  which 
old  stock,  through  continued  exposure, 
has  acquired  immunity  will  be  even  more 
virulent  to  pullets  in  their  first  lay.  Dis¬ 
ease  or  parasitism  at  this  time  not  only 
may  be  responsible  for  mortality  and 
lessened  egg  production,  but  later  will 
je  reflected  in  lessened  vigor,  with  at¬ 
tendant  poor  hatches  and  low  chick  vi¬ 
tality  in  the  Spring. 

No  amount  of  pains  taken  later,  in 
the  way  of  scraping  droppings  boards, 
changing  litter  or  other  “puttering 
around”  can  make  up  for  failure  to  do 
a  good  job  of  Fall  house  cleaning.  Thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  involve  not  only  the  re¬ 
moval  of  visible  dirt,  but  also  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  living  filth — the  germs 
and  parasites  spread  throughout  the 
house  and  its  furnishings.  Provide  clean 
quarters  for  your  clean  pullets  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  outline : 

1.  Remove  all  portable  equipment  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  outside  the 
house. 

2.  Sweep,  scrape  and  scrub  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  floor,  until  the  place  is  clean. 
Later  steps  will  be  of  little  benefit  if 
organisms  are  protected  by  layers  of 
dust  or  caked-on  dirt.  An  hour  with 
the  scraper  is  worth  two  at  the  spray- 
pump. 

3.  Paint  with  carbolineum,  creosote  or 
undiluted  coal-tar  disinfectant  the  roosts 
and  their  supports. 

3.  Spray  thoroughly  with  some  good 
disinfectant.  One  of  the  coal-tar  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  a  solution  of  lye,  one  part  to 
200,  is  recommended.  If  sprayer  is  not 
available,  apply  with  scrubbing  brush. 

A  second  dose  a  few  days  later  will  give 

better  control. — Locke  James,  Instructor. 

*  >!«  *  *  * 

During  the  forty-third  week  of  the 
fifth  Farming-dale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  3.386  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  48.4  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  159  eggs, 
or  2.2  per  cent  from  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
151,028  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1925.  The 
present  contest  is  4,752  eggs  ahead  of 
last  year’s  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
forty-third  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  53 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Seaver  Farm,  N.  Y., 
53;  White  Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  51 :  White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  N.  Y.,  50;  White  Leghorns,  G. 
F.  Hoag,  N.  Y„  50;  White  Leghorns, 
Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  50.. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns.— Sunnyside  Farm,  N. 
Y..  2.009;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N.  Y„  1,998; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.,  1,991 ;  Kil- 
bourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,988 ; 
Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  1,873 ;  Mea¬ 
dow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  1,870. 

R.  I.  Reds — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
1,910 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.857 ;  Fristegarth  Farm.  Mass., 
1,800 ;  Houle  Farm,  N.  H.,  1,692. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— R.  W.  Da¬ 
vis  &  Son  Me.,  1,567 ;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y.,  1,508. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Farm.  N.  Y„  1,504. 

>:«  *  ❖  ❖ 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Aug.  22  82  56  Cloudy 

Aug.  23  70  58  Cloudy,  showers 
Aug.  24  73  49  Partly  cloudy 
Aug.  25  85  41  Clear 

Aug.  26  64  46  Cloudy 

Aug.  27  58  47  Rain 

Aug.  28  60  54  Ram 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  51c;  brown,  45c;  medium,  41c; 
pullets,  31c. 

Feeding  the  New  Jersey 
Contest  Birds 

The  rations  and  methods  of  feeding  the 
birds  at  the  New  Jersey  contest  are  of 
interest  in  view  of  egg  production  rec¬ 
ords  obtained.  The  regular  New  Jersey 
station  egg  laying  ration  is  used.  This 
consists  of  three  parts : 

1.  The  dry  mash  consists  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran,  red-dog 
flour  (or  high  grade  flour  middlings), 
vellow  cornmeal,  ground  oat  groats  or 
,  ground  rolled  oats  (or  high-grade  ground 


heavy  oats  in  which  fiber  content  does 
not  run  much  more  than  7  per  cent), 
and  meat  scrap.  This  mash  is  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  at  all  times  in  hoppers 
large  enough  to  permit  constant  access  by 
all  birds.  Strictest  attention  is  always 
given  to  the  procuring  of  only  highest 
grade  ingredients  for  this  ration,  as 
quality  pays  tremendously. 

2.  The  fleshing  mash  allowed  for  every 
hundred  birds  consists  of  1  lb.  yellow 
cornmeal,  1  lb.  ground  x-olled  oats,  and 
1  lb.  condensed  buttermilk  product,  and 
Vi  lb.  cod  liver  oil.  well  mixed  to  a  crum¬ 
bly  consistency.  This  special  condition¬ 
ing  mash  is  fed  daily  just  before  noon, 
from  November  1  to  about  June  1,  de¬ 
pending  upon  conditions.  The  object  of 
this  supplemental  mash  is  to  stimulate 
appetite  and  thus  food  consumption,  to 
maintain  body  weight,  and  to  keep  birds 
in  condition  in  spite  of  heavy  Winter 
and  Spring  production  so  that  "they  will 
stand  up  under  Summer  and  Fall  produc¬ 
tion  management.  The  percentages  of 
egg  production  being  shown  at  either 
contest  at  this  time  of  writing  (July  11, 
1927)  indicate  the  retention  of  condi¬ 
tion  by  these  layers — 56.92  per  cent 
production  at  Vineland  and  62.95  per 
cent  at  Bergen  County. 

.3.  The  grain  mixture,  fed  morning  and 
night,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  wheat 
and  cracked  corn.  The  amount  varies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  birds. 

Regularity  is  observed  in  all  feediug 
operations.  The  men  in  charge  are  con¬ 
stantly  watching  each  flock,  varying  the 
amounts  according  to  the  apparent  needs 
of  each. 


Lighting  Up  the  Hen  House 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  electric 
lights  in  the  control  of  egg  production 
began  when  illumination  first  came  into 
use  in  this  country.  We  would  no  more 
think  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  lights 
than  we  would  of  not  feeding  cod  liver 
oil  in  Winter  or  of  not  feeding  balanced 
rations.  Illumination  is  restoring  the 
natural  day  and  not  creating  an  artificial 
day.  It  is  beneficial,  not  harmful,  if  cor¬ 
rectly  used.  It  not  only  results  in  shift¬ 
ing  larger  proportions  of  eggs  to  periods 
of  higher  prices,  but  it  should  increase 
slightly  the  number  of  eggs  per  hen  per 
year,  or  that  are  laid  in  a  period  of 
years.  Illumination  is  merely  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  feeding.  It  helps  to  give  the 
same  length  of  day  for  eating  and  exer¬ 
cising  .  that  was  natural  to  the  original 
hens  in  the  country  where  they  origi¬ 
nated  near  the  equator.  Moving  liens 
south  in  this  country  in  the  early  Win¬ 
ter  until  they  enjoy  a  12  or  13-hour  day 
accomplishes  the  same  purpose. 

We  use  lights  to  bring  pullets  into  pro¬ 
duction,  to  hurry  up  the  renewed  pro¬ 
duction  of  August  and  September  molt¬ 
ing  hens,  to  keep  hens  to  their  job  later 
in  the  Fall  and  to  help  breeders  through 
their  molt  and  start  them  to  laying  again 
for  the  breeding  season. 

Slumps  in  production  are  due  directly 
to  failure  to  maintain  body  weight  as  a 
result  of  improper  feeding.  The  fault 
may  be  hastened  or  exaggerated  by  the 
use  of  lights.  But  the  feeding  not  the 
lights,  is  the  primary  cause.  Slumps 
may  occur  in  the  Spring  for  the  same 
reason ;  i.e.,  loss  in  body  weight,  but  is 
not  so  serious  then  because  of  more  fav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from 
lights  birds  must  be  segregated  into  flocks 
according  to  their  laying  condition  and 
all  run  together  ;  i.e.,  earliest  laying  pul¬ 
lets  regardless  of  age  in  one  flock  and 
slower  developing  in  another.  August 
molting  hens  separate  from  September 
molting  hens,  and  the  October  and  No¬ 
vember  molting  hens  which  are  the  best 
breeders  by  themselves.  All  hens  must 
be  given  a  full  two  months’  or  more  va¬ 
cation.  We  have  handled  all  of  our 
breeders  in  this  manner  for  many  years. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  from  high  producers.  When  thus 
handled  we  have  secured  high  production, 
strong  fertility  and  vigorous  chicks  in¬ 
cluding  Pen  E  containing  birds  laying 
from  250  to  303  eggs  each.  We  most 
certainly  shall  continue  to  use  lights. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  15-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association  annual  meeting,  Easton.  Md. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Interstate  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

ISov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  RxL 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  POULTRY 

Mix  8  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Tobacco  Dust 
or  Powder  drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Poultry. 
Tobacco  Oust — 1.25#  Nicotine;  100  Lbs.,S3.00;  300 Lbs., 
38.00.  Tobaeco  l’owder — 1.5#  Nicotine;  100  Lbs., 
*4.60;  300  Lbs.,  $1  2.00.  Quotations  F.O.  B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  *1.00 
Free  Circular  telling  how  to  use  Tobacco  Products  in 
Poultry  Feed,  also  listing  Leg  Bands,  Poultry  Litter, 
Animal  Poultry  Yeast  Foam,  Gypsom  and  STERILAC 
the  ideal  Poultry  disinfectant. 

G.  M.  HABECEER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch,  $2.26  each; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.76  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  expressman 
if  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1086 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron. Holly woo<l  Strain 
PULLETS— 4hi  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
$3.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  ¥.  S.  O.  P.  0.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


“MARTIN’S  STRAIN” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  10c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  10e;  B. 
Rock,  lOcs  H.  Mixed,  8c.  We 
ship  C.O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springe,  P>. 


CHICKS*,  s.  C.  Reds..  . 

25 

$3.00 

50 

$5.50 

Barked  Rocks . 

5  50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

5.00 

White  Leghorns . 

4.50 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

100 

$10.00 
.10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7- 00 


Free  range — JOO%  delivery — Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVEIt  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
v  irieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

Send  /or  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  $10-100 
BARRED  ROCKS.  $10-100.  S.  C.  REDS 
SI  1-100  WHITE  ROCKS,  S12-100-HEAVY 
MIXED,  9c -LIGHT,  8c.  All  number 
one  chicks.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS SS* Pmc.’S-K 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

1  Oc  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

<111  AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  w"f,«diCk  CHICKS 

Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Ditllnfc  Barred  and  $1.00  Heavy  Qr 
rullCIS  White  Rocks  *up  Mixed  O'- 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  vecar7ing 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG.  PR. 


S.  C.  REDS . $9.50—100 

S.  C.  ROCKS .  9.00—100 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00—100 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 
McAlisterville  Penna. 


PULLETS 


1500  “In-Gold”  Strain 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Postal  for  prices. 


OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  pill  |  CTO  Bred  from  our  well  culled, 
LEGHORN  TULLLIO  selected  two-year-old  hens 
— heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Slated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  11-weeks  old, 
$1.25  ea.  Ready  to  lay,  $2.00  ea.  AMAKASSIN  FARM,  Yonkers, N.  Y. 


Pure  Tancred  Cockerels 

303  320  egg  records.  Sired  by  Sons  of  $1000  Stales,  $6 
and  $10  each.  Supply  limited.  Order  now.  Circular. 
Il'H'lil.MJIIAAl  POULTRY  FARM  Box  So  SALEM,  N.  It. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS  pedigreed  cockerels 

early  Starch  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds— Blood  Tested.  August- September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready  to  Lav. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  -  -  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Til  I  FTC  1,000  s-  *-"•  white  Leghorn  Pullets,  March. 
ULLEi  I  O  April  hatched.  Tancred  Barron  Strain- 
Free  range  grown.  R.  B.  PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


800  White  Leghorns  Largef  free  range,  milk 

fed  birds.  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels.  Jules  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


LEG1IO IL\ S— 10- weeks,  90c ;  12- 
weeks,  $1.10;  1  months,  $1 .25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

$1.10.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


DULLFTQ  $1.00  While  They  Last. 

fc  I  w  ^  Ieach  Wyekolf  Blood  lines. 
Adam  Seabury  -  -  Sayville,  L.  I. 


P Selected  C  1  mos.  old  Eng.  W.  Leghorns,  SI  .36 ;  3  mos. 

ULLETw  old  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  and  TV.  Rocks,  $1 .65. 
Ca.-h  with  order.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Klehnood,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  free  range 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Willy  A  N  nnTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  IT  1  HIT  U  U  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


THE  HENYARD 


Doctoring  Drinking  Water 
for  Lice 

1.  Looking  over  the  current  number  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  I  was  interested  in  the 
comment  on  page  1095,  signed  W.  S.  Cad- 
man,  Florida.  Following  this  is  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  statement  that  “experts”  with  whom 
he  had  discussed  the  matter  of  adding 
calcium  sulphide  to  the  drinking  water 
furnished  chickens  to  remove  or  prevent 
lousiness  “seem  sure  there  is  nothing 
to  it.”  While  I  have  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  louse  nuisance  to  a  large  degree 
by  adding  lice  powder  to  their  dusting 
dirt  (not  sand),  yet  the  suggestion  in 
this  article  is  worth  trying.  Calcium 
sulphide  or  calx  sulphurata  of  U.  S. 
Pharmacopea,  viii,  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  sulphur,  and  when  given  to  a 
patient  for  a  time  he  will  note  that 
silver  coins  carried  in  his  pockets  will 
turn  black.  The  small  amount  that  a 
chicken  eliminates  by  way  of  the  glands 
in  the  skin  may  be  sufficient  to  do  the 
trick,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of 
“poultry  experts.” 

2.  Nux  vomica  is  not  a  form  of  strych¬ 
nine,  but  is  the  drug  from  which  the 
alkaloid  strychnine  is  derived. 

3.  Speaking  of  chicken  experts  I  wish 

that  you  would  get  a  real  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  leg  weariness  in  half-grown 
chickens  as  well  as  peeps.  Perhaps  when 
we  learn  this  we  may  learn  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  JOHN  A.  HAWKINS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  Egg-laying  Contest,  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
week  ending  August  28,  1927 : 

The  production  for  the  forty-third 
week  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg- 
laying  Contest  was  3,039  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  48.13  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  165,347  eggs. 

Pen  39,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 
J.,  is  high  for  the  week  with  53  eggs. 
Pen  3,  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
owned  by  the  Ruland  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
J.,  is  second  with  50  eggs.  Pen  52,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  George  B. 
Ferris,  Mich.,  and  pen  99,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J., 
are  tied  for  third  place  for  the  week 
with,  49  eggs  each. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  2,353  eggs.  Pen  85,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  the  Columbia 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  is  second  with  2,- 
202  eggs.  Pen  17,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen, 
owned  by  the  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
is  third  with  2,085  eggs. 

The  question  of  the  proper  method  of 
managing  pullets  just  previous  to  the 
time  of  their  coming  into  production  is 
one  that  is  rather  hard  to  handle.  If  the 
flock  developed  evenly  the  birds  could  be 
handled  on  a  uniform  basis,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  the  tendency  to  lay  when 
the  birds  are  quite  small,  and  such  stock 
should  be  handled  as  though  they  were 
still  in  the  growing  period,  rather  than 
the  laying.  The  average  run  of  the 
flock  will  probably  come  along  satisfac¬ 
torily  if  handled  as  growing  stock  until 
the  birds  have  an  average  weight  of  over 
3%  lbs.  and  a  production  of  10  to  20  per 
cent.  Even  after  that  time  it  is  well  to 
feed  a  plentiful  supply  of  grain  and  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  mash.  Four 
pens  of  pullets  on  all-mash  rations  at 
the  college  farm  are  just  coming  into 
production.  The  rations  have  0,  5,  10 
and  15  per  cent  cf  meat  scrap,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  high  meat  scrap  pen  is  lay¬ 
ing  much  more  heavily  than  the  pen 
without  meat,  but  the  weight  of  the  no¬ 
meat  birds  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
others.  It  appears  as  though  ground 
grains  supplemented  with  some  bonemeal 
and  a  little  dried  milk  will  develop  a 
bird  physically  as  rapidly  as  though  meat 
scrap  is  supplied.  When  these  birds 
have  the  desired  weight,  a  laying  ration 
could  be  used  to  bring  them  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Another  two  months  will  show 
some  interesting  points  on  these  four 
pens  of  birds.  They  have  always  been 
confined  to  the  house  and  all  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  controlled.  Possibly 
t  -  heavy  meat  ration  pen  will  continue 
to  grow  and  produce  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  2,017 ;  Valley  Brook 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1.850;  Ruland  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,825. 

White  Wyandottes. — Gouv.  Cadwala- 
der.  Pa.,  1,894;  W.  G.  McNees,  Pa.,  1,- 
624 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1,095. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Mass..  2.085;  Paul  Madsen,  N.  J.,  1,- 
861;  Sked  Bros.,  N.  J.,  1,778. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons, 
N.  J.,  2,353;  Columbia  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  J.,  2.202;  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J., 
2,026. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Cackle  Farm,  N. 
J.,  (Col.  Rocks) ,  1,692;  Wm.  E.  Rocli, 
N.  J.,  (.T.  B.  Giants),  1,591;  F.  M. 
Wistner,  Mich.,  (S.  C.  Anconas),  1,196. 


“How  did  you  find  the  mosquitoes  in 
Hoboken?”  “I  didn’t  have  to  find  them. 
They  came  right  after  me.”  —  Stevens 
Stone  Mill. 


He’ll  Tell  You 
How  to  Tell 

Agricultural  college  agents  are  everywhere.  One  will  be  glad  to 
teach  you  how  to  cull  your  flock. 

Culling  is  highly  important.  Get  rid  of  the  birds  that  are  eating  up 
profits.  Don’t  buy  food  for  non-layers.  They  are  a  total  loss. 

One  of  the  best  services  you  can  do  your  laying  hens — and  your 
pocketbook — is  to  keep  Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake  before 
them  all  the  time.  With  its  over  98%  content  of  pure  Calcium 
Carbonate,  it  gives  them  the  eggshell  material  they  must  have  to 
produce  a  profitable  lay.  It  builds  bone  and  makes  fowls  meaty, 
and  keeps  them  healthy. 

Triple- screened  in  Adult  and  Chick  Sizes. 

Sold  Everywhere 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
One  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL* 
FLAKE 


FOR  POULTRY 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tffijaeco  Powder,’’  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,"for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

Pulverized 


POULTOBAC  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  LanSltek  Penna. 
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PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER  DELIVERY 

These  well-grown  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched  In  March 
and  April  will  be  money-makers  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2  Red  Bank 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25#  wi.h  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Newdjersey 


JARVIS’ cm™* 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.D/ 


Semi  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Fay  after  you  get  eliieks. 
b  rora  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
L.ve  delivery  guareo'eed.  prices  on ;  |25  SO  190 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  YO.OO 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particular*,  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

PULLETS -Mr 

March  Hatch.  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AGES— ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY.  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

nUini/Os  tW  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
I. ml. 11  A  S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
U  I  1 1  U  |%  U  Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
- Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  nocks.  100°^  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHRTE  Of  Tf  J  rfftri 

LEGHORN  rULLLl^ 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 

Thieiman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 
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September  11,  1927 


Electricity  can  give  the  farmer 
much  now — and  more  later 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  classic  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  various  schemes  designed  to 
fleece  the  hard-working  rural  folks.  Your 
answers  to  various  ill-assorted  rascals  are 
well  worth  while.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading  your  splendid  articles^on  gen¬ 
eral  and  particular  farming.  Keep  the 
good  work  up  on  the  gold-brick  rascals. 

New  York.  p-  c.  M. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  work  in  forcible  language.  Right 
minded  men  everywhere  approve  our  ef¬ 
forts,  while  those  promoting  easy-money 
schemes  are  no  less  emphatic  in  denounc¬ 
ing  the  paper  and  its  motives.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  department  saves  our  sub¬ 
scribers  during  a  year. 

The  bearer  being  an  owner  of  a  Ford 
motor  car,  is  hereby  extended  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  purchasing  on  or  before  Sept.  12, 
1927,  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than 
50  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
national  units  at  $10  per  unit. — Motor 
Securities  Co.,  665-671  Broad  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Here  is  the  privilege  offered  especially 
to  owners  of  Ford  cars  to  pay  $10  for 
a  unit  of  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  at  current  quotations  is 
worth  $5.40.  These  units  are  one  one- 
lmndredth  of  a  share.  A  full  share  is 
quoted  at  $540,  so  that  there  is  a  profit  of 
$4.60  to  the  Motor  Securities  Company 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  Our  advice  to  those 
who  desire  to  invest  in  Ford  Motor  of 
Canada  would  be  to  buy  the  regular 
shares  in  the  open  market.  The  stock 
must  advance  to  $1,000  per  share  be¬ 
fore  the  purchasers  of  these  “units  can 
hope  to  break  even.  We  have  records 
of  many  who  invested  in  similar  units  a 
few  years  back,  to  their  sorrow  and  fi¬ 
nancial  loss. 

Warnings  against  the  promoters  of  so- 
called  “horse-breeding  associations”  are 
issued  by  tlie  New  York  Stute  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  says  that  the  pro¬ 
moter  is  the  only  one  who  is  not  losing 
monev.  Careful  investigations  made  by 
the  college  indicate  the  promoters  arc 
mainly  interested  in  selling  a  stallion, 
getting  their  money,  and  getting  out. 
Their  usual  method  is  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  a  local  farmer  or  horse  dealer  to  help 
them  sell  18  shares  of  stock  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  association  at  $200  a  share  and 
then  to  sell  the  association  a  stallion  for 
$3,600.  These  shares  are  usually. paid 
for  by  four  $50  notes  which  the  pro¬ 
moter'  tries  later  to  discount  for  cash. 
Each  shareholder  has  the  privilege  of 
breeding  four  mares  or  of^  selling  his 
options  to  his  neighbors.  Non-members 
are  charged  a  service  fee  of  $25. 

The  typical  association  does  little 
business  outside  of  its  members.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year’s  business  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  necessary  for  an  association  to  levy 
an  assessment  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  care 
and  management  of  the  horse. 

Most  of  the  stallions  thus  disposed  ot 
at  prices  of  from  $3,600  to  $4,000  would 
not  bring  half  that  amount  on  the  open 
market.  While  the  promoter  usually 
agrees  to  replace  the  horse  if  he  proves 
to  be  a  non-breeder,  it  lias  frequently 
been  difficult  either  to  locate  the  pro¬ 
moter  or  to  recover  damages. 

What  is  said  in  criticism^  of  promoted 
horse-breeding  associations  is  not  meant 
bv  the  college  as  an  attack  upon  co- 
operative  efforts  of  farmers  to  buy  good 
breeding  stock  when  such  stock  is  need¬ 
ed.  However,  the  college  authorities  say 
they  take  exception  to  the  sale  of  stal¬ 
lions  in  sections  where  they  are  not  need¬ 
ed  and  to  their  sale  at  several  times 
their  real  value.  If  any  farmer  wishes 
to  own  a  good  stallion,  the  college  says 
it  will  probably  cost  much  less  if  he 
does  his  own  organizing  and  buying 
rather  than  to  pay  a  high-pressure  pro¬ 
moter  to  do  it  for  him. 

We  regard  the  above  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  sound  advice,  and  con¬ 
firming  what  has  been  said  of  these  horse 
promoting  schemes  several  times  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  If  a  number  of  farmers 
combine  their  interests  and  buj  a 
good  stallion  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
enterprise  should  not  succeed.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  in  too  many  cases  the  farmers  are 
“sold”  a  horse  and  pay  for  all  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  the  sale. 

A  man,  A.  Krause,  34  Murdock  St., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  representing  tlie 
Cleveland  Rug  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
called  here  with  some  very  nice  samples 
of  rugs,  made  by  said  company.  As  1 
was  in  need  of  some  of  these  just  at 
house  cleaning  time,  I  gave  him  an  order 
for  three  rugs,  price  $17,  $5  to  be  paid 
down  and  balance  when  I  received  rugs 
by  way  of  parcel  post.  I  was  to  receive 
them  in  one  month.  I  waited  two  months 
and  then  I  wrote  them,  so  some  rugs 
came  and  I  paid  at  post  office  $12.  M  hen 
I  opened  them  they  were  not  the  rugs 
ordered,  but  were  made  of  old  rags  that 


had  been  dyed  an  ugly  green,  and  were 
dusty  and  dirty  and  smelled.  I  did  not 
lay  them  on  the  floor,  but  rolled  them  up 
and  sent  them  back,  and  wrote  the  firm, 
telling  them  to  send  rugs  I  had  ordered, 
but  as  yet  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  my  plea.  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  allowed  to  do  such  business  through 
the  U.  S.  mails.  I  returned  them  parcel 
post  insured,  so  they  surely  got  them.  I 
only  want  j’ustice  and  would  like  to 
show  up  this  firm  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  I  am  not  the  only  one  here  that 
they  have  cheated.  mbs.  a.  c.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  this 
woman’s  experience,  and  it  is  typical 
of  the  treatment  many  farm  women  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hands  of  unreliable  rug 
houses  soliciting  orders  through  agents. 
We  have  given  the  Cleveland  Rug  Co. 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  customer’s 
charges  or  adjust  the  complaint,  but  our 
letters  are  ignored.  If  the  record  will 
save  other  housewives  from  listening  to 
the  siren  tongues  of  rug  agents  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  A.  C.  P.  will  not  be  entirely  in 
vain. 

Chicago,  Sept.  1. — Silver  fox  farms 
have  yielded  rich  returns  for  some  peo¬ 
ple,  but  for  others  they  have  spelled  mis¬ 
fortune.  A  dream  of  riches  was  shat¬ 
tered  for  the  Lea  Silver  Fox  Ranch,  Inc., 
which  maintained  lavishly  furnished  of¬ 
fices  in  this  city.  E.  C.  Fitch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  has  been  absent 
from  the  city  since  July  18,  and  many 
of  his  patrons,  chiefly  women,  would  like 
to  interview  him. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  deficit  might 
reach  $250,000.  The  receiver,  so  far, 
has  been  able  to  locate  a  pair  of  stuffed 
foxes  and  a  pair  of  breeding  foxes.  One 
of  these  is  on  a  ranch  at  Glen  View,  Ill., 
while  her  mate  is  said  to  be  on  a  fox 
ranch  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

One  more  disaster  to  show  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  fox  ranch  scheme.  All  fox 
farms  do  not  turn  out  disastrously,  nor 
are  all  promoters  of  them  swindlers,  but 
the  business  is  precarious  at  best,  and 
the  industry  seems  to  have  more  than 
its  share  of  get-ricli-quick  promoters. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  fox  farm 
advertising — nor  advertising  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock. 

The  check  from  the  express  company 
received.  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  your  services,  but  hope  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  turn  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  hate  to  have  you 
think  my  claim  was  not  founded  on  truth. 
I  do  very  little  shipping  but  what  I  do 
ship  is  carefully  packed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  standard  egg  case  and  fillers  are  too 
small  for  the  size  of  egg  which  the  mar¬ 
ket  demands.  We  find  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  enormous  breakage  when  buying- 
second-hand  crates.  P.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  need  of  great  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  egg  shipments.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  will  not  pay  a  claim  unless  tlie 
fillers  are  all  new.  They  also  insist  upon 
the  crate  being  strapped.  Emphasis  on 
the  care  in  packing  is  good.  Large  eggs 
will  not  carry  in  the  small  crates,  and  it 
will  save  disappointment  and  loss  if  the 
eggs  are  graded  and  packed  so  that  there 
will  be  no  breakage,  because  the  egg  is 
higher  than  the  filler.  We  find  the  ex¬ 
press  company  very  particular  about  the 
packing  of  shipments,  and  this  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  careful  packing  by  the 
shippers.  The  claims  for  breakage  are 
very  much  less,  and  if  the  fault  is  with 
the  express  company,  the  claim  is  paid, 
but  if  second-hand  fillers  are  used,  they 
reject  every  claim.  Inspectors  are  in  the 
city  markets  to  check  up  all  egg  ship¬ 
ments,  and  the  shipper  should  insist  that 
the  consignee  have  an  inspector  check 
and  note  all  damage,  so  that  the  claim 
will  be  paid.  Without  this  proof,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  payment. 

The  Spanish  prisoner  has  turned  up 
in  Mexico,  and  is  working  the  same  kind 
of  a  game  from  that  point.  His  situation 
is  the  same  as  when  he  was  in  Spain.  He 
has  “succeeded”  in  getting  into  the  Mexi¬ 
can  prisons  and  refers  to  great  sums  of 
money  in  a  trunk  deposited  at  a  custom 
house  in  North  America.  He  promises 
one-tliird  of  the  amount  to  the  party 
helping  him,  but  secrecy  must  be  observed 
and  all  communication  made  by  telegraph. 
Evidently  the  gentleman  is  well  advised 
on  the  result  of  using  the  mails  for  his 
purpose.  We  feel  our  people  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  prisoner 
methods  they  will  not  bite  on  them,  no 
matter  from  what  quarter  they  originate. 

One  man’s  meat  is  another,  man’s  poi¬ 
son,  and  your  telephone  is  another  man’s 
wrong  number. — Everybody’s  Weekly. 


THE  FARMER  wants  new 
equipment.  His  own  may 
be  “pretty  fair,””  but  a  practical 
sense  shows  him  how  much 
more  could  be  done  with  bet- 
ter.  He  wants  it;  but  he  first 
wants  to  make  sure. 

Users  of  farnvelectrical  equip' 
ment  today  are  reporting  good 
results.  But  the  development 
of  electrical  machinery  for  the 
farm  has  j ust  begun.  Electrical 
manufacturers,  aided  by  farm 
organizations  and  agricultural 
schools,  will  continue  to  make 
better  machinery,  improve  the 
old  and  work  out  and  test  new 
uses  for  electricity.  What  dis' 
coveries  in  farm  economy  may 
lie  ahead! 

The  electrical  industry  is  bring' 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Wheel  Co.,  48  Oa  ll.,Quiney,l4 


ing  all  the  weight  of  its  in' 
dustrial  experience  to  the  ser' 
vice  of  the  farmer.  With  its 
vast  system  of  interconnecting 
lines,  it  was  never  better  pre' 
pared  to  serve.  The  farmer 
wants  not  only  light  but  every 
form  of  power  that  will  make 
life  on  the  farm  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  in  the  city. 
A  rural  civilization  will  arise, 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the 
farmers  dream. 

Groups  of  farmers  who  can 
assure  their  local  power  com¬ 
pany  of  a  sufficient  demand 
for  current  to  make  a  new 
line  self'supporting  will  find 
the  company  glad  to  cooper' 
ate.  Ask  your  power  company 
for  information. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chlcopoe  Falls,  Mams. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  $60  Feed  at  less  than  $3$  per  ton  with 

“JAY  BEE” 

HUMDINGER 


GetYour“JayBee”Now.  You  Need  I 

Only  All-Steel  Hammer  Mill. 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or 
oily — to  any  fineness.  Any  roughage, 
hay — Kaffir  corn-  fodder — snapped 
com,  husks  on— leaves  no  sharp  edges 
~  to  cause  sore  mouths,  as  with  buhr 
mills.  No  hulls  1°  oats.  No  rats’ 
nests  in  shock  com.  No  metal  touches 
metal.  No  friction.  Grinds  the  feed 
cool.  No  breakdowns.  Always  de¬ 
pendable.  Biggest  capacity.  Lowest 
operating  cost.  UNEQUALLED 
as  grinder  —  feed  saver— mon¬ 
ey  maker.  Free  feedingbooklet, 
literature,  etc.  Stock  in  principal  cities. 

^*B*SCDB£RRT|  Inc.,  242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y, 


Crusher  •  Grinder  «  Pulverizer 


Yeoman  Farms,  Elgin.  Ill., made  bet¬ 
ter  feed  for  less  than  $35  per  ton  with 
their  HUMDINGER,  than  they  bought 
for  $60.  So  can  youl 
Over  7600  "Jay  Bee”  mills  in  daily 
aae.  There’s  a  reason.  It’s  the  best 
mill — cheapest  when  work  is  done. 

9  SIZES— 7  H.  P. to 36  H.P. 
BAST  PAYMENT 
PLAN 


The  Committee  on  Rfhtion  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Rational  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  National  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

2Q  WEST  39™  STREET  •  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


Sale  with  Quit-claim  Deed 

My  grandfather,  on  my  mother’s  side 
died  about  1890.  My  mother  was  an  only 
child,  surviving  him,  her  mother  having 
died  a  number  of  years  before.  My 
mother  and  father  are  both  living,  and 
there  are  five  children,  all  of  age.  My 
grandfather  left  a  will,  providing  that  my 
mother  should  have  the  use  of  the  farm, 
which  was  free  of  encumbrance,  as  long 
as  she  should  live,  and  that  the  property 
should  then  pass  to  her  surviving  chil¬ 
dren.  I  believe  the  will  states  that  the 
farm  may  not  be  sold  during  my  mother’s 
lifetime.  The  property  is  located  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  My  father  waff  not  a 
farmer,  consequently  the  farm  was  rented 
for  many  years  and  was  fairly  well  taken 
care  of.  About  10  years  ago  my  father 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  occupation, 
and  moved  to  the  farm,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  good  tenant.  The  farm  for 
a  few  years  was  let  out  in  pieces  to  be 
worked  on  shares,  but  in  recent  years 
only  part  of  the  farm  has  been  worked, 
the  hay  has  been  cut  and  sold,  there  has 
been  no  stock  on  the  farm,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  running  down  rapidly.  The 
bars,  fences  and  the  house  are  deteriorat¬ 
ing  rapidly  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  farm  has 
not  for  years  afforded  my  mother  and 
father  even  a  meager  living,  the  five  chil¬ 
dren  supplemented  the  farm  income,  and 
paid  the  taxes,  now  amounting  to  $150 
per  year.  My  father  is  now  76  and  my 
mother  74  years  old,  neither  in  very  good 
health.  The  children  cannot  well  afford 
to  do  more  than  they  have,  and  none  of 
us  are  farmers  and  as  a  farm  is  a  poor 
investment  except  for  a  farmer,  none  of 
us  will  Avant  to  make  use  of  the  farm. 
The  question  now  is,  under  the  terms  of 
the  will,  can  the  farm  be  sold  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  children  and 
a  clear  title  given?  If  so,  what  steps 
Avould  ha\re  to  be  taken?  Can  the  court 
direct  a  certain  amount  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  be  used  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  for 
the  comfortable  maintenance  of  my 
mother  and  father,  as  long  as  my  mother 
lives.  This  is  the  unanimous  Avish  of  the 
five  children  and  there  is  a  buyer  avail¬ 
able  who  is  willing  to  pay  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  good  price  for  the  farm. 
My  mother  was  the  executrix  of  the  Avill 
and  has  never  been  discharged  as  such. 

Ohio.  E-  H-  K* 

The  exact  terms  of  your  grandfather’s 
will  are  very  important  in  deciding  the 
question  which  you  ask.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  estate,  after  the  use  by  your 
mother,  passes  only  to  the  children  Avho 
survive,  a  quit-claim  deed  from  all  of 
the  children  and  your  mother  would  give 
good  title  except  for  the  possibility  of 
there  being  other  children  born.  If  the 
language  of  the  Avill  was  such  that  if  the 
children  surviving  their  mother  or  their 
representatives  received  title  then  no  one 
could  tell  avIio  those  representatives 
Avould  be,  until  her  death.  A  quit-claim 
deed  from  all  Avho  Avould  share  in  the 
future  estate  would  relieve  the  restriction 
contained  in  the  will.  The  court  Avould 
have  no  poAver  to  direct  a  sale.  If  the 
prospectiA'e  purchaser  is  willing  to  take 
the  title  with  quit-claim  deeds  from  all 
the  parties  there  is  a  table  by  which  the 
life  use  of  your  mother  could  be  figured, 
and  this  amount  set  off  to  her.  The  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  undoubtedly  will  AA’ant 
his  attorney  to  examine  the  title,  and  you 
might  submit  all  of  your  facts  to  the 
prosr  active  purchaser  and  see  if  he  is 
Avilling  to  a  cept  title.  N.  T. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  ft.’  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortli  A'illage, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


A\’ ANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
married  working  foreman;  must  have  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  live  stock  and  general  farm 
ing;  state  wages  expected  and  give  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Apply  J.  AVALKER,  “Loche- 
van,”  Derby,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
^  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


AVANTED — Good,  reliable,  capable  married  man 
with  small  family  to  work  In  dairy;  must  be 
good  milker;  state  wages,  when  available  in  first 
letter.  HARRY  PH1LHOAVER,  Belle  Mead 
N.  J.  Telephone,  l-F-12  Belle  Mead. 

MAN  to  help  milk,  bottle  milk,  and  drive  milk 
route.  ADATERTISER  2800,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  wanted,  capable  and  Avilling, 
for  small  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey;  salary 
and  shares.  ADVERTISER  2831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  a  modern  dairy  farm  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  good  milker  and  farm 
band  with  small  family;  must  be  reliable  and 
have  first-class  references;  six-room  bouse  with 
improvements;  write  stating  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W’ANTED— Farmer-gardener  on  private  estate 
on  Long  Island,  to  work  under  superintendent; 
must  be  good  milker,  clean,  neat  and  energetic; 
wife  to  board  help  if  necessary;  house,  milk, 
heat  and  garden  space  provided;  must  have  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2797,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — October  15,  single  man  to  take 
charge  of  test  cows,  Guernsey  herd;  near 
Philadelphia;  desire  high-class,  successful  man 
of  experience.  ADVERTISER  2815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Settled  white  woman,  cooking, 
baking;  private  family;  no  laundry;  wages 
$65;  answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars 
and  references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  (no  children),  as  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  on  a  private  estate;  take  care  of 

6  cows,  100  hens,  able  to  make  good  butter; 
$100  a  month  with  house,  light,  fuel;  wife 
willing  to  board  2  men;  reference  required  as 
to  character  and  ability;  state  age,  nationality, 
with  copy  of  reference  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MECHANIC  wanted  on  private  estate;  one  able 
to  look  after  autos  and  truck,  take  care  of 
oil  burners,  be  handy  around  lathe  and  machine 
shop;  reply  stating  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
experience  and  references.  BOX  63,  Alpine, 
N.  J. 

AVANTED — Farm  boy,  age  about  18,  clean  and 
intelligent;  permanent  and  with  a  future; 
state  lowest  wages  for  Fall  and  AVinter  months; 
farm  in  Ulster  County  near  Wallkill.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  to  run  Ford  truck,  having  New 
York  license,  milk  cow  and  help  on  farm;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  $50  per  month  and  mainten¬ 
ance;  good  home.  Address  O.  C.  PRASSE, 
Prince  Bay,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  on  large  poultry  farm,  single  man 
with  experience;  fine  house  and  good  salary  if 
you  are  a  hustler.  H.  SHEPARD.  Supt.,  Saddle 
River  Poultry  Farm,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

HANDY  man.  single,  for  carpenter  work,  paint¬ 
ing,  papering,  etc.,  to  January  1,  perhaps 
longer;  state  ability  and  monthly  wages;  good 
hoard  on  modern  farm;  Orange  County.  75  miles 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2845,  care 
Riural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  15  acres  rich  trucking  land,  want  young 
or  middle-aged  man  work  it  on  shares;  room 
and  board  furnished,  no  charge;  am  elderly 
widower,  no  children  home.  BLAUVELT, 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Married  man,  familiar  with  farm 
work  and  lawns;  must  be  honest,  not  afraid 
of  work;  give  age,  copy  of  references  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter;  house  with  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  2852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  herdsman  to  have  charge  of 
40  head  Holsteins.  and  be  working  foreman 
in  dairy  barn  and  milk  house;  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  must  have  knowledge  and  experience  in 
feeding  test  cows  and  producing  clean  milk; 
references  required  as  to  character  and  ability; 
give  age,  experience  and  wages  expected;  farm 
located  in  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  ADVERTISER 
2853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  board  four  men,  private  estate,  or 
would  consider  handy  man  and  wife  or  poul- 
tryinan’s  assistant;  heated  apartment.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  housekeeping,  a  middle-aged 
Protestant  woman  who  prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages.  MRS.  HENRY  AVHITE,  AVater 
Mill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  for  large 
dairy;  modern  buildings  and  equipment; 
furnished  boarding-house;  can  use  extra  help¬ 
ers;  location  Northern  New  Jersey;  wages  $85, 
with  perquisites;  position  also  open  for  mar¬ 
ried  poultryman  at  $80.  ADA’ERTISER  2846, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  with  small  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines,  handy  with  tools  and 
machinery;  chauffeur’s  license;  drive  car,  truck 
and  tractor;  American;  don’t  smoke  or  drink. 
ADVERTISER  2811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  capable  taking  full  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  farm  manager:  American, 
energetic  and  capable.  ADA'ERTISER,  2821, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  middle-aged  American,  strictly 

temperate,  wishes  position  as  herdsman:  30 
years’  experience  with  live  stock ;  understand 
milking  machines,  etc.;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
not  over  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  October  1 — Experienced  caretaker 
wants  position  as  superintendent  or  care¬ 
taker  on  country  estate.  ADA’ERTISER  2833, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  Christian,  white,  desires  work 
in  the  country.  ANTHONY  DECKER,  8500 
Bartram  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  single,  desires  position 
on  commercial  farm;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  middle-aged  single  man, 
on  private  estate,  poultry  farm  or  janitor  in 
private  school;  sober,  clean  and  st<»dy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  cook  by  American  Protest¬ 
ant,  in  small  family;  no  laundry.  H.  M. 
HARRINGTON,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

WANTED — By  American  Protestant  farm  wo¬ 
man  with  baby,  home  and  moderate  wages, 
amongst  Christian  people.  ADVERTISER  2837, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  15-year-old  son, 
wishes  position;  prefer  a  furnished  boarding¬ 
house,  few  men  or  where  wife  can  have  part- 
time  work:  state  Avages;  best  of  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  2838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’OMAN,  45,  with  large  boy  16,  Avishes  position 
as  cook  or  caretaker  on  country  place,  near 
school  and  Protestant  church;  can  furnish  ref¬ 
erence.  MRS.  MORGAN,  care  Snowdale  Farm, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 

HANDY-MAN,  young,  single,  position  as  care 
taker  of  small  private  place;  good  references. 
V.  N.,  135  Pat.  Plk.  Rd.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant,  college  two- 
year  graduate,  with  five  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  280S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  herdsman-dairyman  on 
private  estate,  Oct.  1  to  15;  American,  single, 
38  years,  no  tobacco  or  booze,  life  experience 
with  A-l  stock;  10  years  with  registered  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  A.  R.  work";  understand  butter-mak¬ 
ing,  testing,  milking  machines  and  operating  a 
high-class  dairy;  New  Jersey  preferred;  state 
wages  and  living  conditions,  also  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2839,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm  on  State  road;  Weeds- 
port,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  PENNEY,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Buy  or  rent,  small  farm,  within  30 
miles  of  AVhitehouse,  N.  J.  HERMAN,  433 
Columbia  Ave.,  GrantAvood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  dairy  farm  in  Catt.  Co.,  207 
acres,  3  iniles  from  Rushford  village,  4  miles 
from  Farmersville  station,  B.  R.  and  P.  R.  R., 


74 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  successful  e< 
farm  manager;  8  years  last  position;  experi-  oi 
eneed  in  every  detail;  write  further  particulars.  d 
ADVERTISER  2835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  R 

SWISS  farmer  wants  position  on  a  dairy  farm;  1 
has  small  family  with  an  elder  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  11 

REFINED,  elderly,  American,  Protestant,  de-  c< 
sires  housekeeper’s  position;  good  cook,  «eo-  A 
nomical;  modern  country  home,  adults;  corwen-  c 
ient  church;  state  full  particulars;  reasonable  C 
salary.  ADVERTISER  2843,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  F 

YOUNG  colored  man  wants  position  as  gardener  B 

or  caretaker  of  country  estate;  good  cook,  P 

milker,  tends  furnace,  willing  worker;  clean  e 
habits.  PHILIP  GRAHAM,  Valley  Cottage,  t( 
N.  Y.  o 

A 

GARDENER-CARETAKER,  single,  56,  Swiss,  - 
reliable,  willing  worker,  small  place  or  chick-  3 
en  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  2844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  o 

MANAGER — A  worker  with  executive  ability,  G 
Cornell  training,  practical  farmer,  stockman  _ 
and  expert  poultryman;  9  years  on  own  farm;  S 
experienced  garden  and  estate  manager;  ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  A.  A.  HOHMANN,  e 
Princeton,  N.  J.  L 

CARETAKER  and  farmer,  married,  wishes  posi-  8 
tion  private  estate  or  farm;  15  years’  expe-' 
rience  at  farming;  can  take  care  of  lawns,  gar-  c 
dens  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  carpenter  $ 
work,  painting,  etc.;  can  give  best  of  reference.  P 
Address  41  W.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  Maywood,  N.  J.  - 

F 

AMERICAN  couple  wish  position  on  farm;  wo¬ 
man  run  farm  boarding-house;  man,  all  round  a 
man;  last  place  9  years;  good  manager  and  ex-  n 

cellent  references.  BOX  1585,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  c 

WANTED — Permanent  position  caring  for  in-  P 
valid  by  middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse.  1 
Write,  NURSE,  Box  1038,  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  a 
N.  Y.  h 

YOUNG  couple,  Swedish,  want  position  on  pri-  il 
rate  estate;  man  us  caretaker,  experienced  in  v 
general  farm  work :  wife  as  housekeeper,  good 
cook.  ADVERTISER  2847,  care  Rural  New-  F 
Yorker. 

■f 

WOULD  like  position  on  farm;  had  some  ex-  e 
perience.  ALBERT  CURRIER,  48  Green  Ave.,  A 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FRIES-HOLLANDER  wishes  position  on  large 
dairy  farm  as  herdsman,  age  34;  wages  $100  o 
and  board:  have  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  2848,  J1 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  - 

WT  ANTED — Position  to  care  for  semi-invalid; 

pleasant  disposition,  good  cook;  reference;  1 
prefer  vicinity  of  Schenectady,  Albany  or  Troy.  c 
ADA'ERTISER  2850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■\ 

WORKING  superintendent  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  place;  married,  one  child;  life  expe-  A 
rience  in  farming,  gardening  and  dairying;  - 
would  not  object  to  boarding  help;  references  I 

furnished.  BOX  61,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

FARM  and  estate  manager  desires  position;  col-  < 
lege  graduate,  farm  bred,  capable,  progressive  2 
worker,  who  gets  results;  wide  experience  all  5 
branches.  ADA’ERTISER  2855,  care  Rural  New-  r 
Yorker.  V  c 

POULTRYMAN,  Scandinavian,  married,  without  i 
children;  reliable,  good  habits;  wants  position  1 
on  modern  poultry  farm;  wife  will  board  men  ] 
or  will  assist  with  the  poultry;  have  furniture;  ] 
share  farming  considered.  ADA’ERTISER  2857, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  4 

SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  wishes  position  ! 

as  shepherd;  good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  ] 
2856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

SUNNY  Slope  Farm — Beautiful  farm  of  207 
acres,  located  in  Holliston,  Mass.,  about  27 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Boston;  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  house  with  all  modern 
equipment,  a  cottage  for  the  chauffeur,  large 
modern  barn,  ice  house,  two  poultry-houses,  two 
brooders  (large  enough  to  take  care  of  1,500 
chickens) ;  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  strawberry 
and  asparagus  beds,  beautiful  shrubs;  can  be 
bought  for  half  the  original  cost;  for  particu¬ 
lars.  write  CHARLES  E.  DANFORTH,  231 
Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

POULTRY  plant  near  Lakewood;  electric  lights; 

capacity  1.400;  $3,000  cash,  balance  mo’rtgage. 
ADA'ERTISER  2746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  1,300  fruit  trees; 

good  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price 
right.  WM.  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 

N.  Y. 

MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  226  acres;  write  for  particulars.  FRANK 

E.  KEYZER,  AVest  A’alley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  the  option  of  buying, 
a  small  farm  with  a  comfortable  house  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City;  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Connecticut  or  New  York;  must  be 
near  village  and  station.  ADA’ERTISER  2793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

130  ACRES,  adjoining  beautiful  village  in 
Chenango  Valley;  large  colonial  home,  all  1m- 
provements;  large  farm  buildings;  commercial 
poultry  plant;  bearing  orchard;  spring  water 
system;  attractive  price;  details,  photo  on  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  place  on  main  road,  prefer¬ 
ably  near  commuting  station;  will  exchange 
$8,500  suburban  home,  all  improvements;  ex¬ 
cellent  location.  DARTE,  Edwin  St.,  Ridgefield, 
Park,  N.  J. 

TWO- ACRE  poultry  farm,  Maryland;  .  fully 
equipped,  good  market;  particulars,  address 
ADA’ERTISER  2S24,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  fine  farms  of  South 
Jersey  in  Salem  County;  about  69  acres;  will 
grow  maximum  crops  of  grain.  Alfalfa,  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits;  situated  in  easy  access  of  best  markets, 
i  NeAV  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City;  im- 
r  proved  roads  and  near  church  and  school;  sale 
-  price  $8,000.  Apply  to  DR.  L.  H.  MILLER, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 

station  and  high  school,  4  miles  to  railroad. 


donia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  %  mile  from 


rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 


County;  wonderful  chance  for  capable,  hon- 


equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 


Orange  County;  308  acres,  200  tillable;  known 


ings,  never  failing  water,  80  rods  to  cheese 


OR  SALE — -Virginia  home,  514  acres,  good 
buildings;  right  in  village,  600  popui.  ‘ion; 
a  James  River;  $1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah, 


dred  miles;  must  be  on  lake  or  stream;  state 


prieed  about  $1,000;  give  particulars.  AD- 


for  making  grade  A  milk,  on  which  there  has 


$4,200;  50  acres  suitable  for  chicken  farm; 


poultry-houses,  barn,  etc.;  situated  in  Cats- 


Miscellaneous 


tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 


(ill  v.  -L,  uuuic,  I*  ....  —  - - - 

one  square  to  depot  and  stores;  poultry,  fur¬ 
niture;  owner,  J.  TUDGE,  Marydel,  Md. 


15  OR  30  acres  suitable  poultry;  6-room  house, 
2  wells,  double  garage,  modern  plumbing,  gas 
light;  45  miles  New  York;  scenic  Somerville; 
$6,850  with  15  acres.  BLAISDELL,  212  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  New  Bruntwick,  N.  J. 


during  Civil  AA’ar  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 


tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSIHt,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey;  case,  2  60-lb.  cans, 

$10.50;  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto, 
Iowa. 


WANTED — One  carload  of  Mangel-Wurzel;  min¬ 
imum  size  3  inches  diameter  across  top;  de¬ 
livery  late  November.  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Apply 
C.  W.  NICHOLS,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  85  cents;  price  list  free.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone; 

clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8;  10-lb.,  $2;  5-lb.,  $1.10; 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEVENS. 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


SUPERS  for  comb  honey  for  sale;  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AA’IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOA’ER  honey,  liquid,  in  5-lb.  pails;  one  pail, 
$1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20, 
postpaid  into  third  zone:  12  pails,  f.o.b.,  $9. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat.  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50:  buckwheat.  $6,  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  rag  carpet,  $1  per  yard.  MRS. 
AV.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  few  cars  oat  and  wheat  straw; 

quote  spot  cash  price.  WALGROVE  FARMS, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FIArE-POUND  pail  of  Avhite  extracted  honey,  de¬ 
livered  to  third  zone,  $1.10.  JOHN  MOSHER, 
Moravia.  N.  Y. 
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Davenport 
Quickly  Converted 
into  a  Full-size 
Double  Bed 
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Fine 

Floor 

Lamp 

With 

Order 


Gorgeous 
lamp  stands 
63  in.  high. 
Pedestal 
finished  in 
dull  antique 
gold  and 
gold  stippling 
(hammered 
effect)  with 
ebony  black 
bands.  The  6 
panel  oval 
shade  is  lus¬ 
trous  shirred 
blue  georg¬ 
ette  over  rose 
sateen.  Regu¬ 
lar  $15 
value. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 


New,  brand  new  .  .  .  this  3-piece  Velour  Bed 
Davenport  Suite  of  costly  design  below  reg¬ 
ular  factory  cost !  An  astounding  offer!  And 
with  it  we  send  you,  at  no  extra  charge,  this 
stunning  floor  lamp  of  very  latest  style. 


30  Days  FREETrial 


ALL 

FOR 

ONLY 

l 


Never  has  the  good,  old-fashioned  American  dollar  bought  so  much  in 
fine  furniture.  This  suite  alone  would  cost  you  $90  anywhere  else,  and 
the  only  reason  we  can  offer  you  this  suite  actually  below  factory  cost 
is  because  we  took  over  the  entire  output  of  a  manufacturer  in  urgent 
need  of  cash.  Our  good  fortune  is  your  good  fortune.  You  know  the 
increasing  popularity  of  velour  living  room  furniture — everyone 
demands  velour  suites  nowadays.  This  one  is  not  only  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  suite  for  the  living  room,  but  a  full-size  comfortable  double 


bed  is  embodied  in  the  davenport,  which  is  concealed  and  out  of  way 
when  not  in  use.  A  living  room  and  bedroom  suite  combined.  Just  like 
having  another  room — a  spare  bedroom  for  unexpected  guests.  You 
can  actually  own  this  suite  and  the  lamp,  have  them  right  in  your  own 
home,  in  use,  very  soon— just  send  $1  with  order  today.  And  better 
still ;  you  can  have  them  on  30  days  FREE  trial.  You  are  sole  judgeof  the 
value.  If  you  do  not  believe  this  the  greatest  bargain  ever,  return  suite 
and  lamp  and  we  will  refund  $1  and  transportation  charges  both  ways. 


Built  to  Last  for  Years 


Construction  of  this  suite  throughout  is  espe¬ 
cially  sturdy.  Strongly  made, attractive  frames 
are  of  selected  and  seasoned  hardwood,  finely 
finished  in  rich  brown  mahogany.  Covering  is 
an  excellent  grade  of  figured  velour  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  and  taupe  pattern  that  will  harmon¬ 
ize  with  any  furnishings.  Suite  is  upholstered 
throughout  with  an  abundance  of  finest,  san¬ 
itary  materials,  overlaid  with  pure  cotton 
batts.  Strong,  helical  coil  springs,  in  the  seat 
of  each  piece,  prevent  sagging  and  add  to 
the  comfort.  Davenport  has  18  springs  in  seat 
while  rocker  and  arm  chair  have  9  each;  All  in 
all,  this  suite  is  substantially  built  to  last 
many  years  of  every-day  use.  It  is  a  suite  which 
you  will  always  be  proud  to  have. 

Style  with  Serviceability 

The  davenport  opens  with  a  single  easy  motion 
into  a  restful,  full-size  bed  for  two  people.  You 
do  not  sleep  on  the  upholstery — the  bed  compart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  link  fabric  spring. 


During  the  day  the  bedding  is  out  of  sight-con¬ 
cealed  in  the  Davenport  interior.  Just  the  thing 
for  any  home.  The  size  of  the  bed  section  is  72 
in.  by  48  in.  open.  Width  of  davenport  overall  54  in. 
Rocker  and  arm  chair  28  in.  wide  overall,  height  of 
backs  from  seat  20  in.  Just  the  right  proportions  to 
assure  complete  comfort  and  restfulness. 

You  Don’t  Risk  a  Cent 


Mail  the  coupon  with  $1  today.  We  will  send  this  3-piece 
Velour  Bed  Davenport  Suite  and  include  this  artistic 
lamp.  Use  everything  for  30  days  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Then  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  their  worth,  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied,  even  if  you  should  change 
your  mind,  return  these  articles.  We  will  refund  first 
payment  and  transportation  charges  both  ways.  You 
risk  nothing. 

Order  No.  B  A  4215.  Sale  Price,  3-Piece  Brown 
Mahogany  Velour  Bed  Davenport  Suite  with 
Blue  and  Taupe  Velour  Covering  and  Lamp, 
Without  Extra  Charge,  Only  $59.95.  Terms  $1 
with  order;  $4.75  monthly. 


Home  Furnishers  to 
the  People  of  America 
•  for  35  Years 


Spear  frCo.«- 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Dept.  H  i 


Send  for  this  Big  FREE  Book 

This  new  book  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  household  treasures.  New 
merchandise,  new  Btylea.  There  are  over  1600  bargains  in  furniture  includ¬ 
ing  living  room  suites,  dining  room  suites,  stoves, 
curtains,  linoleum,  ruga  and  in  fact  everything  for 
the  home. 

Every thingin  this  new  book  is  3ent  you  on  30  days 
FREE  trial.  Every  purchase  is  backed  by  Gold  Bond 
Guarantee.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in 
every  respect  we  cheerfully  refund  any  money  you 
have  paid  and  all  transportation  charges.  The  trial 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Moreo  verevery  thing  in  thisbookissold  on  easydown 
payments  and  easy  monthly  installments.  Take  a 
year  to  pay.  This  new  book  is  sent  to  you  without  the 
slightest  obligation  to  buy.  Mail  coupon  today. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H  1,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  the  Velour  Bed  Davenport  Suite  and  the  Floor  Lamp 
without  extra  charge,  as  described  above.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment. 
It  is  understood  that,  if  at  the  end  of  30  days  trial,  I  am  satisfied,  I  will 
send  you  $4.75  monthly.  Order  No.  B  A  4315.  Sale  Price,  $50.59.  Title 
remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full. 

Name . . . . 

R.  F.  D„  1 

Box  No.  or  > . 

Street  &  No.  ] 

Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 

Send  Shipment  to . . . 

FRFF  CAT AL0G/  **  *ou  wa"t  free  Catalog  only,  send  no  money, | 1 

*  vn  ■  nwuuj  put  an  x  hero  an<J  writo  yoHr  anaj  | 

address  plainly  on  the  above  line*. 
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A  Turkey  Farm  in  Southern  Michigan 


A  Regiment  of  Meat  Makers 


gate  through  which  we  entered.  Other  and  lower 
fences  within  divided  the  orchard,  these*  being  of 
sufficient  height  to  keep  the  turkeys  where  the  man¬ 
ager  wished  them  to  run.  Knowing  the  soaring 
ability  of  a  turkey,  it  seemed  rather  strange  that, 
even  with  ample  room  to  roam,  it  should  consent 
to  remain  long  where  put.  Plenty  of  companions 
and  ample  space  seem  to  remove  the  desire  for  long 
and  high  flights.  Scattered  about  the  orchard  were 
small  coops,  resembling  dog  kennels.  These  were 
supplied  with  straw  during’  the  laying  season  and 
were  made  use  of  by  the  breeding  flock  as  nesting 
places.  Two  long  brooder-houses,  with  hot-water 
heated  hovers  of  ordinary  type,  were  the  nurseries 
for  the  poults  during  the  time  that  they  needed  ar¬ 
tificial  heat,  while  poles  set  upon  posts  among  the 
trees  served  as  perches  for  the  mature  birds.  The 


Part  of  the  Stock  on  a  Michigan  Turkey  Farm.  Fig.  57G 


HANGING  CONDITIONS.  —  About 
eight  miles  south  of  Jackson.  Mich., 
live  two  young  men  who  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  efforts  of  any  con¬ 
fidence  men  to  sell  them  stock  in  a 
salted  gold  mine  or  imaginary  oil 
wells  ;  they  are  producing  gold  upon  the  surface  of 
thfeir  own  farm.  Turkeys,  not  by  the  dozen  but  by 
the  score,  and  even  by  the  hundreds,  have  been  the 
dream  of  poultrymen  and  poulfrywomen  everywhere 
ever  since  the  increasing  scarcity  of  these  birds  at 
Thanksgiving  time  has  given  them  a  value  that  no 
other  poultry  possesses.  New  England,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Rhode  Island,  formerly  supplied  the  eastern 
poultry  market  with  a  large  part  of  its  special 
Thanksgiving  luxury,  the  fatted  young  turkey,  but. 
in  late  years,  that  industry  has  drifted  farther  and 


years  ago  by  an  announcement  from  California  that 
the  feeding  of  ipecac  to  the  poults  had  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  an  efficient  preventive  of  entero- 
hepatitis.  the  scientific  name  of  the  disease  that,  by 
sometimes  producing  a  dark  discoloration  of  the 
head,  has  been  popularly  called  blackhead.  Exten¬ 
sive  trials  by  reputable  scientific  men  seemed  to 
have  proven  that  ipecac  would  forestall  the  ravages 
of  the  organisms  that,  picked  up  with  their  food  and 
drink,  gradually  sapped  the  life  of  young  poults  and 
that  the  raising  of  turkeys  might  again  be  placed 
upon  a  profitable  basis.  But  alas  for  premature 
hopes,  further  trials  in  succeeding  years  showed 
that  this  remedy,  too,  would  have  to  take  its  place 
with  others  that  had  disappointed  ! 

A  SURPRISING  SIGHT.— In  view  of  all  this, 
you  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  writer,  on  a 


farther  west  as  it  became  increasingly  impossible 
for  eastern  farmers  to  raise  the  flocks  that  they 
once  did.  Rhode  Island  is  no  longer  the  great  tur¬ 
key-raising  State,  having  had  to  give  place  to  the 
newer  sections  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  where 
diseases  to  which  turkeys  are  especially  susceptible 
have  not  obtained  so  great  a  foothold. 

A  SUBJECT  OF  STUDY.— No  one  need  think 
that  the  increasing  difficulty  in  raising  farm  flocks 
of  this  valuable  bird  has  not  been  “viewed  with 
alarm”  by  scientists  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  agri¬ 
cultural  problems.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  in¬ 
tensive  study  in  more  than  one  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  where  every  effort  has  been  made -to 
overcome  the  diseases  which  carry  off  so  many  of 
the  young  poults  hatched  long  before  they  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  Form  time  to  time,  announcements  have 
been  made  that,  at  last,  blackhead  .and  coccidiosis 
have  been  conquered,  and  that  turkey  raising  may 
now  be  restored  to  its  former  importance  as  a  source 
of  farm  revenue.  High  hopes  were  raised  several 


recent  trip  through  Michigan,  at  driving  by  a  young 
orchard  of  apple  trees  where  turkeys  were  roam¬ 
ing  by  the  hundreds,  if  not  by  the  thousands.  To 
say  that  such  a  sight  was  astonishing  is  putting  it 
mildly:  it  might  be  seen  in  the  Southwest,  but  upon 
an  eastern  farm !  The  brakes  squeaked,  the  car 
stopped,  and  we  backed  into  the  driveway  of  the 
dwelling-house  opposite  the  orchards,  warned  by  a 
young  man  standing  near  that  a  State  law  does  not 
permit  leaving  a  car  on  a  State  highway.  This 
young  man  proved  to  be  the  manager  and  part  own¬ 
er  of  the  fine-looking  young  orchard  and  its  feathered 
occupants,  sharing  with  his  father  and  brother  the 
responsibilities  of  the  “plant,”  but  making  the  care 
of  the  turkeys  his  special  work. 

A  LARGE  FLOCK.— Upon  learning  who  we  were, 
he  courteously  offered  to  show  us  the  flocks  and  tell 
us  about  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that 
there  were  about  1.500  turkeys  within  the  enclosure. 
A  wire  farm  fence  of  perhaps  five  feet  in  height 
surrounded  the  orchards,  and  a  padlock  secured  the 


eggs  were  hatched  in  a  mammoth  incubator  of  2.000 
egg  capacity.  We  saw  no  equipment  that  may  not 
be  found  upon  any  poultry  plant  of  equal  size,  the 
turkeys  evidently  requiring  only  such  conveniences 
as  are  given  other  fowls. 

CROSS-BRED  BIRDS.— The  turkeys  here  were 
not  purebred  but  a  cross  between  the  Mammoth 
Bronze  and  the  Bourbon  Red.  this  cross  giving  the 
Layher  Brothers  a  bird  which  they  consider  su¬ 
perior  as  a  market  fowl  and  one  with  domestic 
tastes,  easily  confined.  A  flock  of  90  hens  and  12 
males  comprised  the  breeders  supplying  the  eggs 
from  which  2,000  poults  were  hatched  during  the 
present  season  of  from  May  1  to  the  last  of  June. 
Of  the  2,000  hatched,  1.500  were  living  and  thriving 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  late  August.  The  accom¬ 
panying  picture  shows  the  flock  of  1920,  more  than 
duplicated  in  number  this  year. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BIRDS.— We,  of  course,  in¬ 
quired  about  disease.  How  did  the  Layher  Broth¬ 
ers  escape  the  toll  that  others  have  to  pay  when 
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attempting  to  rear  a  Hock  of  turkeys?  Our  guide 
i old  us  that  they  didn’t  escape;  they  lost  heavily 
hut  they  had  succeeded  through  a  special  method 
of  all  mash  feeding  in  preventing  disease  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  which  enabled  them  to  raise  the  birds  in  such 
numbers  as  we  saw  before  us.  We  knew  what  was 
meant  by  an  “all  mash”  poultry  ration,  but  what 
special  feeds  or  methods  of  combining  them  did  they 
use?  Aha !  this  was  their  secret.  It  might  be  re¬ 
vealed  later,  but*  why  should  one  who  had  made  a 
discovery  of  great  importance  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  be  more  ready  to  give  it  to  the  world  without 
charge  than  inventors  in  other  lines  are  expected  to? 
We  were  told  that  the  agricultural  college  rather 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  disease  prevention  through 
special  feeding  had  been  accomplished,  but  there 
were  the  turkeys ;  surely  a  rather  convincing  argu¬ 
ment,  especially  since  their  raising  upon  an  increas¬ 
ing  scale  had  continued  for  five  or  six  years.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  this  success  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  ;  we  hope  indefinitely,  for  we  readily  grant 
that  Laylier  Brothers  have  accomplished  now  what 
countless  thousands  of  others  have  failed  to  do,  and 
they  deserve  the  reward  that  must  come  to  them. 
"You  will  have  at  least  1,000  turkeys  to  sell  this 
Fall  at  $5  apiece,”  we  said.  “Five  dollars,”  quoted 
Mr.  Lavher.  “We  expect  to  get  ten.”  We  gasped. 

M.  B.  D. 


Baby  Chicks  and  the  Family  Income 

JH.  L.,  page  1145,  seems  to  be  up  against  the  same 
•  problem  that  is  making  life  interesting  for  a 
whole  lot  of  farmers,  and  others,  namely,  that  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  family  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  making  any  great  investment  or  running  a  risk 
of  going  still  further  in  the  hole.  As  I  have  had 
a  little  experience  along  one  of  the  lines  he  suggests 
perhaps  an  account  of  that  experience  may  be  en¬ 
lightening.  It  is  difficult  to  give  advice  that  can  be 
absolutely  guaranteed.  People  and  conditions  vary 
so  much  that  what  one  man  absolutely  knows  may 
not  be  true  at  all  for  another. 

My  poultry  experience  began  in  a  small  way,  a 
flock  of  about  75  hens,  chiefly  White  Leghorns, 
housed  in  an  old  shed  with  one  window,  other 
equipment  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  glass  nest 
eggs  and  a  12-dozen  egg  crate.  Getting  slightly  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  poultry  bug  we  purchased  50 
White  Leghorn  chicks  which  we  tried  to  raise 
around  jugs  of  hot  water.  The  chicks  seemed  to  be 
lacking  in  that  enthusiasm  which  we  are  told  is 
necessary  for  success,  and  spent  most  of  their  time 
leaning  against  the  jugs.  Thus  they  never  acquired 
any  healthy  interest  in  life  and  gradually  pined 
away.  About  this  time  the  Cornell  gasoline  brood¬ 
ers  began  to  be  popular,  so  I  built  a  brooder  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specifications  in  the  bulletin,  got  a  local 
tinner  to  make  the  heater,  and  got  200  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  of  a  pretty  good  strain.  This  time  every¬ 
thing  was  lovely.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  that 
never  grew  anything  but  tails  and  wings,  some  fell 
in  a  post  hole  and  smothered,  and  a  few  got  choked 
on  a  remnant  of  rag  carpet ;  took  it  for  a  new  kind 
of  worm,  I  suspect.  There  were  some  minor  casual¬ 
ties ;  chicks  do  seem  to  be  ingenious  in  finding  new 
ways  of  getting  killed,  but  on  the  whole  they  did 
well,  developed  well  and  laid  well,  that  is,  the  some¬ 
what  more  than  half  that  were  pullets. 

Next  Winter  we  bought  a  360-egg  incubator  and 
built  another  brooder.  I  might  also  state  that  we 
built  a  new  henhouse,  but  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
baby  chick  story.  Our  hatches  turned  out  unexpect¬ 
edly  well,  so  that  the  two  brooders  were  filled  with 
two  hatches,  and  the  incubator  filled  with  eggs  again 
for  neighbors,  the  beginning  of  our  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness.  Next  Spring  more  neighbors  wanted  to  en¬ 
gage  chicks,  so  we  bought  another  incubator  and 
again  had  excellent  hatches,  one  of  them,  in  fact, 
being  almost  disastrously  so.  The  weather  was  very 
warm  and  the  incubator  was  so  full  of  chicks  that 
some  of  them  smothered  before  it  occurred  to  us  to 
put  out  the  lamp  and  open  the  doors.  Even  with 
such  good  hatches  we  could  not  supply  the  demand 
for  chicks.  Of  course  this  all  seems  like  small 
business  when  compared  with  the  output  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  hatchery  but  it  meant  quite  a  lot  to  us.  Further 
expansion  seemed  to  be  justified,  so  after  a  pretty 
thorough  study  of  about  all  the  incubator  catalogs 
we  decided  on  an  1,800-egg  mammoth.  It  seemed  to 
us  then  like  a  whale  of  a  machine.  It  was  duly  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  house  cellar,  no  other  place  being- 
available,  and  filled  with  eggs.  About  now  our  poul¬ 
try  aspirations  got  a  slight  jolt.  The  cellar  was  dark, 
cold  and  poorly  ventilated,  and  the  draught  so  poor 
that  at  times  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  required 
temperature.  After  three  weeks  and  three  days 
about  three  hundred  chicks  succeeded  in  getting  out 


of  the  shells,  and  even  they  did  not  seem  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  glad.  We  had  done  almost  as  well  with  one 
of  the  old  machines,  which  cost  less  than  the  freight 
on  the  new  one,  nevertheless  we  made  some  changes 
in  the  flue,  so  as  to  get  a  better  draft,  opened  the 
cellar  doors  and  windows — it  was  warmer  weather 
now — and  filled  her  up  again.  I  should  say  that  we 
did  not  put  in  all  the  eggs  at  once,  it  being  a  sec¬ 
tional  incubator.  This  time  the  results  were  good, 
and  the  third  time  fine,  nearly  SO  per  cent  of  all 
the  eggs  hatching. 

Still  we  could  not  hatch  all  the  chicks  which  were 
demanded.  The  house  cellar  would  not  admit  of 
further  expansion,  and  was  none  too  suitable,  any¬ 
way.  Money  was  too  scarce  for  reckless  spending, 
but  we  finally  decided  to  build  a  suitable  cellar  and 
double  the  incubator  capacity.  A  concrete  cellar  40 
feet  by  12  feet  inside  was  built,  with  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  one-story  building  above.  This  was  just 
before  the  present  era  of  high-priced  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial.  An  old  house  on  the  place  provided  most  of 
the  frame,  and  with  the  help  of  one  carpenter  I 
^succeeded  in  getting  the  thing  finished  with  an  out- 


Seven-foot  Peas  in  the  Adirondacks.  Fig.  577 


lay  of  about  $500,  not  counting  my  labor  or  that 
of  the  hired  man  in  drawing  material.  The  incu¬ 
bator,  now  of  3, GOO-egg  capacity,  also  cost  a  trifle 
over  $500.  The  next  year  another  000-egg  section 
was  added. 

Our  only  expense  in  the  way  of  advertising  was 
an  occasional  advertisement  in  the  local  paper. 
Generally  we  were  booked  ahead  for  all  we  dared 
promise,  with  a  waiting  list  “in  case  they  hatched.” 
About  all  our  customers  came  to  the  farm  for  their 
chicks.  In  this  way  the  chicks  were  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  when  shipped  a  long  distance,  though  to 
keep  tender-hearted  customers  from  feeding  the 
babes  too  soon  we  found  it  advisable  to  keep  the 
chicks  till  two  days  old.  By  this  time  our  hatching 
capacity  had  come  safely  close  to  the  local  demand, 
though  we  might  have  done  quite  a  little  custom 
hatching  for  others  if  we  had  had  room.  But  we 
had  increased  our  grown  flock  to  700,  had  a  12-cow 
dairy  and  were  trying  to  run  a  130-acre  farm,  so 
that  the  work  had  caught  up  with  and  at  times 
passed  the  writer’s  capacity  for  doing  it,  and  we 
did  not  try  to  extend  further. 

You  will  notice  that  in  this  account  I  have  said 
“we”  rather  than  “I.”  Strict  justice  might  also  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  capital  “W,”  standing  also  for  wife. 
I  had  practically  the  entire  care  of  the  heater  and 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  ventilation, 
which  really  required  very  little  time.  The  sales 
end,  resetting  the  machine,  counting  out  the  chicks 
to  customers  and  such  details  were  taken  care  of 
by  her.  Also,  she  took  much  care  of  our  own  baby 
chicks,  packed  eggs  for  market,  and  many  other 
things  which  a  woman  does  better  than  a  man.  We 
did  not  find  a  gold  mine  in  this  work,  still  it  brought 
a  return  of  $500  to  $600  a  year,  sometimes  more, 
above  cost,  including  eggs,  fuel  and  interest  on  equip¬ 


ment.  Not  much  if  added  to  the  income  of  Henry 
Ford,  but  quite  an  addition  to  ours. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  little  long-distance 
advice  I  would  suggest  that  .T.  H.  L.  try  out  the  local 
baby  chick  market  in  a  small  way.  A  small  sectional 
incubator  will  not  be  a  heavy  investment,  and  more 
sections  may  be  added  if  business  warrants.  The 
work  of  caring  for  a  large  machine  is  no  greater 
than  for  a  small  one,  except  as  to  putting  in  eggs 
and  taking  out  the  chicks.  If  he  has  a  really  fine 
strain  of  poultry  his  product  will  be  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  general  run  of  hatchery  stock.  The 
price  one  can  charge  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
what  people  in  his  neighborhood  are  used  to  paying. 
Begin  sufficiently  low  to  get  some  business,  and  then 
increase  as  the  demand  warrants  it.  If  he  is  in  a 
section  where  extensive  poultry  plants  are  the  rule 
it  may  be  hard  to  build  up  a  small  business,  but 
even  then  there  probably  are  people  who  will  not 
want  more  than  50  to  100  chicks  at  a  time.  Help  in¬ 
experienced  customers  with  advice  and  instruction, 
be  tickled  to  death  when  a  customer  tells  you  how 
well  her  chicks  are  doing  (it  is  more  apt  to  be  “her” 
than  “his”  with  the  small  customer),  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  you  will  be  booking  orders  for  500 
or  1,000  chicks  without  even  feeling  a  flutter.  There 
will  also  be  some  grim  consolation  when  eggs  are 
cheap.  It  cuts  down  the  cost  of  the  chicks. 

Also,  I  should  increase  the  dairy.  A  few  more 
cows,  all  the  place  will  provide  roughage  for,  will 
not  make  a  serious  addition  to  the  labor  alrei  dy  re¬ 
quired  for  two,  and  the  manure  from  the  cows  and 
the  hens  will  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  to  a 
high  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  berries  would  also 
fit  in  well.  Most  markets  are  not  sufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  bush  berries,  and  the  price  is  nearly 
always  good.  One  year  I  moved  my  brooders  beside 
a  small  patch  of  Cutlibert  raspberries,  set  two  years. 
The  bushes  had  been  mulched  with  straw  and  the 
chicks  surely  did  enjoy  the  shade  and  scratching  in 
the  straw  in  which  I  usually  fed  them  their  scratch 
grain.  The  brooders  were  left  here  three  seasons, 
and  during  this  time  the  bushes  made  a  very  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  bore  almost  incredible  crops  of  ber¬ 
ries,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  any  care.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  berry  man  to 
know  whether  this  would  be  good  practice  in  all 
cases,  but  it  worked  this  time.  Probably  old  fowls 
might  destroy  the  young  shoots  and  perhaps  harvest 
some  berries,  but  the  chicks  did  not  bother.  Plum 
and  sour  cherry  trees  were  set  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  poultry  houses,  for  no  crops  were 
possible  for  some  distance.  These  trees  made  a  won¬ 
derful  growth,  and  did  not  winterkill,  which  I 
thought  they  might  do.  The  liens  picked  all  the  cher¬ 
ries  at  first,  but  as  the  trees  grew  larger  there  was 
less  trouble,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  seri¬ 
ously  bother  in  good-sized  trees.  Of  course  White 
Leghorns  will  sometimes  decide  to  roost  in  the  trees 
if  they  are  convenient,  but  if  the  houses  are  free 
from  lice  this  will  not  be  a  serious  problem. 

Another  source  of  income  might  be  from  the  sale 
of  pullets.  I  always  found  a  great  demand  for  them, 
but  never  had  many  to  spare.  These  should  be  sold 
as  young  as  possible,  say  12  to  15  weeks.  1  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  most  profitable  time.  They  will 
bring  a  good  price  then,  and  more  or  less  mortality 
and  expense  is  avoided.  Besides,  I  could  never  per¬ 
suade  myself  or  be  persuaded  to  sell  a  pullet  after 
her  comb  begins  to  lop,  and  the  price  of  eggs  com¬ 
ing  up  right  along.  With  reasonably  good  success  in 
hatching  and  brooding  there  should  be  a  fair  profit 
in  such  pullets  at  $1  each,  and  in  most  sections  quite 
a  lot  could  be  sold  at  that  price  if  they  were  known 
to  be  of  good  breeding,  vigorous  and  healthy. 

It  may  be  that  none  of  these  experiences  will  be 
of  help  to  J.  H.  L.  My  start  was  made  when  peo¬ 
ple  were  rushing  into  poultry,  whereas  now  many 
are  falling  over  each  other  to  get  out.  Then,  too, 
conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  places  that 
what  we  have  done  might  not  work  at  all  some¬ 
where  else.  This  is  not  an  account  of  any  unusual 
success  nor  of  a  big  accomplishment,  but  just  the 
way  one  family  added  a  little  to  the  income  neces- 
sary  for  a  growing  family,  and  that,  I  take  it,  is 
what  J.  Ii.  L.  is  trying  to  do.  Chester  l.  mills. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Peas  in  the  Adirondacks 

N  one  of  your  recent  issues  was  a  picture  of  tall 
peas.  This  prompts  me  to  send  you  pictures  of 
parts  of  my  garden  at  the  Kildare  Club  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondacks,  where  I  am  employed  as  gardener  for  the 
Summer.  The  young  woman  in  the  picture  is  above 
average  height.  The  soil  is  very  ordinary,  and  no 
special  preparation  given  it,  but  the  peas  yielded 
heavily,  and  were  of  splendid  quality,  c.  h.  brush. 
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The  Christmas  Tree  Business 

[Of  course  this  is  hardly  the  time  for  printing  an 
article  on  planting  forest  trees.  The  proper  time  is  in 
early  Spring.  Still  there  are  many  questions  constant¬ 
ly  coming  and  so  we  print  the  following  on  Christmas 
trees.  It  was  prepared  by  .T.  W.  Stephens  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry:] 

I  am  interested  in  getting  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Christmas  tree  industry  in  this  State.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  to  buy  land  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  in  the 
hilly  sections  of  the  State  and  reforest  it  to  Christmas 
trees?  I  am  thinking  of  it  on  a  long-time  basis,  10  or 
15  years.  What  ought  one  figure  on  the  cost  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  such  an  enterprise  that  would  en- 
volve  75  to  100  acres?  Would  it  pay  better  to  plant 
locust  trees  or  some  other  kind  that  would  make  fence 
posts  or  lumber?  A-  B-  c- 

New  York. 

A  DESIRABLE  PLAN —The  question  of  growing- 
trees  for  Christmas  decorations  is  becoming  of 
annual  interest.  The  passage  of  laws  against  the 
shipping  of  evergreens  from  one  State  to  another  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  scattering  destructive  insect 
pests  or  dangerous  fungus  diseases  has  shut  off  in 
some  cases  the  source  of  supply,  and  has  created  a 
scarcity  of  Christmas  decorations  in  many  places. 
Sentiment,  too,  is  growing,  and  justly  so,  against 
the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  young  trees  for  this 
purpose.  However,  under  proper  supervision  thin¬ 
nings  can  be  made  in  dense  reproductions  that  vill 
actually  benefit  such  stands,  hence  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  set  the  trees  in  planta¬ 
tions  close  together  and  thin  out  for 
Christmas  trees  when  they  reach 
proper  size,  leaving  a  sufficient  stand 
to  grow  to  maturity.  It  is  also  entire¬ 
ly  practical  to  devote  certain  parts  of 
the  farm  to  raising  Christmas  trees 
with  no  thought  of  growing  them  to 
maturity.  The  species  that  are  special¬ 
ly  adapted  for  Christmas  trees  are  the 
balsam  fir,  white  spruce,  red  spruce, 
black  spruce,  Norway  spruce  and  Doug¬ 
las  fir.  Some  of  these  will  develop 
more  rapidly  perhaps  than  others.  The 
Norway  spruce  will  probably  reach 
Christmas  tree  size  a  little  earlier  than 
most  of  them,  but  any  of  these  trees 
are  satisfactory  for  the  purpose, 

SETTING  THE  TREES. — The  trees 
should  be  set  3  or  4  ft.  apart  each  way. 

Cultivation  is  not.  necessary,  although 
cultivation  for  the  first  two  years 
might  hasten  their  growth  somewhat. 

There  is  danger,  however,  in  causing 
them  to  grow  too  rapidly  and  too  spin¬ 
dling  at  the  top  to  make  first-class 
Christmas  trees.  You  want  a  tree  that 
is-  dense  and  compact  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  this  is  obtained  by  develop¬ 
ing  more  slowly.  For  this  reason  I 
think  no  cultivation  is  needed.  The 
trees  should  be  large  enough  to  begin 
cutting  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years 
after  the  plantation  is  made.  From 
that  time  on  some  trees  can  be  re¬ 
moved  every  year  until  the  entire 
stand  is  cut  which  should  be  by  the 
end  of  10  or  12  years  after  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  established. 

ORIGINAL  COST.— The  cost  of  making  the  plan¬ 
tation  will  vary  according  to  the  spacing  you  em¬ 
ploy  and  the  cost  of  the  trees  and  labor  which  should 
amount  approximately  to  2c  per  tree : 

Planted  6x6  required  1.210  trees  per  acre  at  2c,  $24 

Planted  5x5  required  1,742  trees  per  acre  at  2c,  $35 

Planted  4x4  required  2,722  trees  per  acre  at  2c,  $54 

Planted  3x3  required  4,S40  trees  per  acre  at  2c,  $96 

This  is,  of  course,  an  estimate.  The  real  cost  may 
be  less  and  may  be  more. 

In  setting  out  a  plantation  the  method  used  may 
be  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  for  forest  planting, 
namely,  the  use  of  a  grub  hoe  for  digging  the  holes, 
being  careful  to  give  the  roots  sufficient  room  and 
having  the  seedling  or  transplant  firmly  tamped  in 
the  hole.  Two  men  can  easily  plant  1,000  trees  per 
day  under  ordinary  conditions. 

If  three-year-old  transplants  can  be  obtained  from 
the  State  the  cost  for  establishing  an  acre  of  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  spacing  4x4,  might  be  as  follows : 

2.720  trees  at  $4  per  1.000  . $10.88 

Planting  at  $7  per  1,000  .  19.04 

Total  (or  approximately  $30)  . $29.92 

No  figures  are  given  for  prices  of  land  for  they 
vary  so  much  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  person 
contemplating  such  planting  either  already  owns 
suitable  lands  or  else  can  obtain  lands  at  prices  not 
to  exceed  $10  to  $15.  If  planting  stock  has  to  be 
purchased  from  commercial  concerns  the  cost  of  the 
material  might  run  as  high  as  $15  to  $18  per  1,000. 


Using  $15  per  acre  land  value  and  $30  per  acre  for 
planting  stock  and  with  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
investment,  the  carrying  charge  for  eight  years 
might  be  figured  at  $56.72. 

At  eight  years  figuring  an  80  per  cent  survival 
there  should  be  about  2,l76  trees  remaining  at  a  sale 
price  on  the  stump  of  25c  per  tree  (a  conservative 
figure)  we  would  have:  2,176  trees  at  25c,  $544. 

But  in  order  to  produce  a  forest  we  recommend 
cutting  only  about  one-half  of  the  trees  surviving,  or 
say  1,100,  and  the  balance  are  carried  for  a  timber 
rotation. 

1,100  trees  at  25c  =  $275  per  acre 
$275 — $56.72— $218.28  profit  from  sale  of  Christmas 
trees  and  a  stand  suitable  for  timber  or  pulp  produc¬ 
tion  still  remains. 

These  figures  are  based  on  assumptions  but  are 
believed  to  be  conservative.  Without  more  time  for 
experimental  work  they  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  phase  of  work. 

JOHN  W.  STEPHEN. 


a  rapid  increase  in  the  oil  content  of  the  seed  at  the 
same  time.  The  following  table  is  adapted  from  one 
recently  published  by  Willis  D.  Gallup,  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Experiment  Station,  and  shows  clearly  the 
point  just  mentioned  : 

Weight,  oil  content  and  gossypol  content  of  500  cot¬ 
ton  seeds  at  different  stages  of  development : 


Weight 

of 


Ether- 

Extract 


Dry  ‘ 

(Mostly 

.Seeds 

Oil) 

Gossypol 

Grams" 

Grams* 

Grams* 

20.1 

2.8 

.01 

38.5 

9.2 

.17 

43.3 

10.7 

.20 

44.8 

10.6 

.24 

40.6 

9.9 

.22 

40.3 

10.4 

.22 

Possibilities  of  the  Cotton  Plant 

1HAYE  noted  the  short  article  on  page  946  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  of  the  cotton  plant,  and 
it  has  suggested  to  me  some  rather  peculiar  things 
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concerning  this  plant,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

GOSSYPOL  IN  COTTON  SEED.— Mention  was 
made  of  the  possibility  of  using  cottonseed  meal  for 
human  food,  and  of  the  problem  in  that  connection 
of  removing  the  gossypol  which  it  contains.  This 
problem  of  destroying  the  poisonous  action  has 
proved  to  be  a  rather  puzzling  one.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  have  indicated  that  steam  cooking  the  seed 
or  meal  under  pressure  will  accomplish  the  result, 
and  there  seems  to  be  evidence,  also,  for  the  view 
that  there  is  no  poison  in  the  seed,  but  that  it  is 
deficient  in  minerals.  The  bad  results  from  feeding 
the  meal  would  then  come  from  feeding  it  in  too 
large  amounts  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
ration,  or  in  feeding  it  with  other  materials  which 
are  also  deficient  in  minerals.  Nutrition  investiga¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  such  a  deficiency  could  have  very  serious  re¬ 
sults.  However,  there  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  there 
is  a  substance  in  cotton  seed  known  as  gossypol,  and 
which  is  believed  to  have  a  poisonous  action  when 
taken  into  the  animal  body.  Information  concern¬ 
ing  it  remains  of  more  than  merely  academic  inter¬ 
est  until  it  is  definitely  proved  that  it  does  not  cause 
damage. 

OIL  AND  GOSSYrOL  CONTENT.— One  of  the 
latest  items  of  information  to  be  established  about 
it  is  that  most  of  it  is  produced  after  the  cotton 
boll  is  full  grown  and  about  to  ripen.  There  is  also 


Stage 
of 

Development 

Bolls  about  to  open  .  . . 

Bolls  just  open  . 

Bolls  open  2-3  days  .  . 

Bolls  open  5-6  days  .  .  . 

Bolls  open  over  6  days 
Seeds  picked  Feb.  1  .  . 

*Note — A  gram  is  about  1-28  ounce. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  cotton  seeds  are  al¬ 
ways  of  this  composition.  On  the  contrai-y  they  are 
quite  variable.  It  will  be  noted  that  between  the 
collection  of  the  first  two  samples  of  seed  their 
weight  nearly  doubled.  The  amount  of  oil  during 
the  same  time,  however,  had  increased  to  almost 
3 %  times  that  present  at  first,  and  the  amount  of 
gossypol  had  been  multiplied  by  about  17.  From 
that  time  on  the  changes  were  not  very  great.  All 
three  increased  some  and  there  were  some  apparent 
fluctuations.  These  latter,  however,  were  more 
likely  due  to  the  accident  of  sampling  than  to  real 
variations.  The  central  fact  which 
stands  out  is  that  a  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  both  oil  and  gossypol 
occurs  during  the  time  just  preceding 
the  ripening  of  the  bolls. 

RAFFINOSE  IN  COTTON  SEED.— 
Another  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  possible  use  of  the  meal  as 
human  food  is  that  it  contains  an  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  a  rare  sugar 
known  as  raffinose.  This  sugar  also 
occurs  in  sugar  beets  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  be¬ 
comes  concentrated  in  the  syrup  from 
which  the  sucrose  (ordinary  sugar)  is 
crystallized.  Formerly  the  small 
amount  of  raffinose  needed  by  chemi¬ 
cal  and  other  laboratories  was  secured 
from  this  source.  More  recently  it  has 
been  prepared  from  cottonseed  meal. 
The  methods  of  production  in  use  thus 
far — necessarily  on  a  small  scale — 
have  given  a  yield  of  about  2y2  parts 
of  refined  raffinose  from  about  100 
parts  of  the  meal.  This  is  not  all  of 
the  substance  which  is  present  in  the 
meal  and  if  ever  it  becomes  of  suffi¬ 
cient  commercial  value  doubtless 
methods  of  large  scale  extraction  will 
be  perfected  which  will  secure  a  larger 
yield.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
potential  supply  of  this  sugar  avail¬ 
able  if  that  day  should  come.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  “Yearbook  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,”  2,- 
126,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  were 
produced  in  this  country  in  1925.  If 
this  were  extracted  for  raffinose,  and 
a  yield  secured  of  only  214  lbs.  per  100 
lbs.  of  meal  it  would  mean  a  total  of  53,150  tons. 
The  sugar  produced  from  sugar  cane  in  continental 
United  States  in  the  same  year  was  68,000  tons. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  com¬ 
mercial  use  for  it  raffinose  is  produced  on  a  small 
scale  only  and  the  price  is  correspondingly  high.  x\. 
chemical  price  list  which  I  have  consulted  gives  the 
price  of  an  ounce  of  chemically  pure  cane  sugar  as 
25c,  whereas  the  price  of  1-3  ounce  of  the  same  grade 
of  raffinose  is  given  as  $4.50.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  over  50,000  tons  of  it  goes  annually 
into  stock  feed  and  fertilizer ! 

"FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES.— It  is  probably  idle 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be  in 
commercial  demand  or,  in  the  absence  of  further 
investigation,  in  what  way  it  could  be  made  commer¬ 
cially  valuable.  But  it  is  not  very  likely  that  it  will 
ever  be  used  for  human  food  in  the  way  cane  sugar 
and  glucose  are  used,  even  though  it  is  found  to  be 
their  equal  in  digestibility  and  fuel  value.  It  is 
not  sweet  enough.  It  is  capable  of  being  fermented 
to  alcohol,  however,  and  if  any  of  us  decide  to  “hang 
around"  long  enough,  until  Teapot  Dome  and  the 
rest  of  the  oil  wells  are  exhausted  and  things  of  the 
past,  perhaps  we  shall  see  alcohol  take  the  place  of 
gasoline  as  a  fuel,  and  cottonseed  meal  come  into 
its  own  as  an  indirect  source  of  motive  power  for 
the  vehicles  of  that  day ! 

ATTRACTING  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL.  —  Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
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substance  which  would  attract  the  boll 
weevil,  and  which  could  be  used  to  lure 
him  in  large  numbers  to  central  points 
where  he  could  be  destroyed.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  mention  in  this  connection 
that  if  this  attempt  should  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  it  will  retard  the  northern  migra¬ 
tion-  of  the  crop.  As  long  as  the  world’s 
demand  for  cotton  can  be  met  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
regions  it  is  not  apt  to  prove  profitable 
further  north  or  south.  The  less  success¬ 
ful  the  attempts  at  boll  weevil  control 
the  farther  toward  the  cool  regions  of 
the  earth  we  can  expect  the  cotton  belt 
to  extend. 

Extrafloral  Nectaries. — The  cotton 
plant  is  rather  odd  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  already 
mentioned  might  be  included  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nectaries  elsewhere  than  in  the 
usual  place  in  the  blossoms.  Like  most 
other  plants  with  showy  flowers  it  pro¬ 
duces  nectar  within  the  flower,  but  that 
is  not  all.  It  usually  lias  nectar-produc¬ 
ing  glands  outside  the  flower.  Sometimes 
these  are  about  the  calyx  and  whorl  of 
bracts  which  surround  the  flower,  some¬ 
times  they  are  on  the  under  side  of  the 
large  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes 
they  are  present  in  two  or  more  of  these 
places.  Whether  or  not  the  production 
of  nectar  in  these  places  has  or  ever  did 
have  any  significance  in  the  survival  of 
the  species  is  doubtful.  Nevertheless  they 
are  there  in  at  least  some  species  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  seem  at  least  to  do  no  particular 
harm. 

White  and  Red  Blooms  on  the  Same 
Plant. — A  feature  that  often  puzzles  a 
stranger  in  the  cotton  belt  is  that  the 
same  cotton  plant  usually  has  both  white 
and  red  or  at  least  pink  blossoms  on  it 
*  throughout  the  blooming  season.  It  is 
reported  that  one  such  person  who  was 
new  to  the  belt  complained  that  he  had 
asked  about  the  color  of  the  flowers  of 
several  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
driving  about  the  country,  and  none  of 
them  could  tell  him  how  it  came  about. 
When  asked  if  lie'  had  inquired  of  any 
farmers  he  said  “no,”  that  he  had  always 
been  traveling  with  drummers.  Evident¬ 
ly  drummers  are  not  always  particularly 
well  informed  about  the  agriculture  of 
the  territory  which  they  “work !”  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
flower  is  white  when  it  opens  and  for 
about  a  day  afterward.  On  the  second 
day  it  is  still  open,  or  only  partially 
wilted,  and  is  pink  or  red.  On  the  third 
dav  it  has  usually  dried  up  and  fallen 
off".  This  explanation,  of  course,  does 
not  really  explain,  for  it  does  not  tell 
how  the  color  is  produced.  Sometimes 
color  changes  are  produced  in  flowers  by 
a  change  in  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of 
the  juices  of  the  flower  just  as  the  color 
of  litmus  paper  can  be  changed  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  reaction  of  its  surroundings.  So 
far  as  I  know,  however,  it  has_  never- 
been  determined  whether  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  change  in.  cotton  flowers,  or 
whether  a  coloring  material  is  actually 
manufactured  as  the  petals  wilt. 

The  cotton  plant  is  truly  an  interest¬ 
ing  one  to  study.  And  we  are  just  be-% 
ginning  to  learn  things  about  it ! 

c.  A.  LUDWIG. 


The  Call  of  the  Husband 

We  have  done  our  best  to  tell  eastern 
readers  about  the  “hog-calling”  and  cow¬ 
calling  contests  which  have  become  a 
feature  of  western  farm  gatherings.  Now 
comes  another — husband  calling.  In  this 
contest  various  farm  women  show  how 
they  call  their  husbands  whenever  these 
useful  members  of  the  household  are 
wanted.  Maybe  the  man  of  the  house  is 
working  in  some  far-off  back  field  and 
dinner  is  ready.  Perhaps  he  is  near  by 
and  is  wanted  for  some  household  job 
which  he  has  forgotten.  In  such  cases 
the  woman  of  the  house  is  usually  pre¬ 
pared  to  issue  a  call  to  her  mate  which 
will  bring  him  on  the  run  ! 

Our  enterprising  western  friends  have 
been  smart  enough  to  capitalize  this  ele¬ 
mental  trait  of  the  female  of  the  species, 
and  “contests”  based  on  this  vocal  exer¬ 
cise  have  become  popular.  The  little  pic¬ 
ture  shows  how  a  husband-calling  cham¬ 
pion  of  Illinois  goes  at  it.  Mrs.  Wlialon 
is  calling.  She  recently  won  a  prize  as 
the  champion  husband  caller.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  heard  all  over  the  fair 
grounds  —  and  probably  500  gentlemen 
would  gladly  have  answered  the  call 
when  her  voice  rang  out : 

“ Rob-e-r-t !  Rob-e-e-e-r-r-t !  Robe-e- 
e-r-t!” 

As  for  Robert  himself,  it  is  said  that 
he  “came  a-running”  —  and  well  he 
might. 

As  we  understand  the  rules  of  this  con¬ 
test  the  women  are  expected  to  use  their 
husband’s  name  “without  endearments 
or  criticism.”  This  may  make  it  hard 
“both  ways”  for  some  of  the  ladies,  but 
it  seems  reasonable,  although  who  could 
make  a  champion  call  out  of  Seth,  John 
or  Dick?  The  wives  of  Hiram,  Jehoslia- 
phat,  Amos  or  Isaiah  would  seem  to  have 
every  advantage. 


Oh  well !  Seems  to  us  this  husband  call¬ 
ing  is  a  good  thing.  Why  should  not 
country  people  develop  original  contests 
of  this  sort — contests  based  on  practical 
things  in  their  own  line?  We  have  imi¬ 
tated  and  played  monkey  with  town  ideas 
long  enough.  Why  not  be  original?  With 
Robert  or  John  or  Henry  off  in  some  back 
field,  dusty  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  the 
voice  of  Mary  or  Kate  or  Jane  may  seem 
like  the  call  of  an  angel  when  she 
shouts  to  inform  him  that  the  baked 
beans,  corned  beef  hash  or  ham  and  eggs 
and  pie  are  ready !  Or  the  voice  may 
come  as  a  call  to  duty  when  John  stops 
to  lean  on  the  fence  to  talk  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  when  he  has  forgotten  to  split  wood 
or  bring  in  water ! 

Yes,  indeed,  “husband-calling”  is  good. 
Perhaps  we  can  develop  some  standard 


P.  &  A.  Photo 
Mrs.  Wlialon,  a  Champion  Illinois 
Husband  Caller 


call  which  will  make  the  tired  and  hun¬ 
gry  man  in  the  back  field  come  back 
home  singing  the  popular  song : 

“I  hear  you  calling  me, 

And  oh,  the  ringing  gladness  of  your 
voice ; 

The  words  that  made  my  longing  heart 
rejoice. 

You  spoke,  do  you  remember,  and  my 
heart, 

Still  hears  the  distant  music  of  your 
voice.” 

Is  there  anything  like  the  vision  of  a 
good  dinner  just  ahead  to  make  the  aver¬ 
age  man  of  middle  years  remember  his 
courting  and  poetry  days?  Those  days 
when  the  girl  always  burnt  the  meat  and 
made  biscuits  like  bullets ! 


Pear  Psylla 

Will  you  examine  the  specimen  of  pear 
leaves  sent  and  tell  us  what  to  do  to 
remedy  the  disease?  It  not  only  appears 
on  the  new  growth  but  all  over  the  trees. 
The  pear  trees  have  been  sprayed  three 
times  this  Spring,  with  lime-sulphur  as  a 
dormant  spray  and  with  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  later  sprays.  J.  A.  T. 

Mendon,  Mass. 

The  leaves  and  twigs  carried  the  black¬ 
ish  color  and  sticky  feel  that  denotes  pear 
psylla.  This  tiny  sucking  creature  has 
been  especially  bad  this  year.  It  is  a 
difficult  pest  to  control.  The  best  all- 
around  Summer  spray  calls  for  material 
in  the  following  proportions :  2  lbs.  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  30  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  one 
pint  nicotine  sulphate,  with  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  A  nicotine  dust  will 
get  some  of  the  adult  psylla  flies  but  it 
is  an  expensive  application.  Another 
year  try  using  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  11  gallons  in  100  of  water,  applied 
when  the  cluster  buds  have  separated  in 
the  Spring,  and  then  follow  at  calyx 
time  with  the  copper  sulphate-lime-nico¬ 
tine  spray  just  mentioned.  II.  B.  T. 


Pear  Blister-mite;  Young 
Cherry  Trees 

1.  I  have  a  pear  tree  four  years  old, 
planted  two  years  ago.  Many  of  the 
leaves  have  small  red  spots.  Last  year 
I  thought  it  was  a  disease,  but  they  re¬ 
mained  that  way  all  season,  and  this  year 
they  are  the  same  way.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
certain  kind  of  tree  that  has  this  kind 
of  leaf.  2.  I  have  a  very  small  four-year- 


old  cherry  tree  which  is  full  of  blossom 
for  the  second  season.  Is  it  good  for  so 
small  a  tree  to  bear  fruit?  What  can  I 
do  to  make  it  grow  larger?  H.  J.  m. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  Blister-mite  produces  reddish  spots 
on  pear  foliage  which  later  turn  brown. 
The  trouble  is  common  but  seldom  serious. 
Lime-sulphur  in  early  season  will  con¬ 
trol  it,  but  usually  it  is  of  no  concern. 

2.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  the  cher¬ 
ry  tree  did,  not  fruit  but  they  will  bear  a 
small  crop,  even  though  they  manage  to 
hold  the  crop,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger.  Keep  the  young  tree  growing  by 
feeding  it  with  nitrogen  fertilizers.  A 
pound  or  two  of  nitrate  or  ammonium 
sulphate  will  help  it  along.  The  larger 
the  tree  the  more  fruit  it  can  carry. 

H.  B.  T. 


Apples  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  two  trees  which  I  have  had  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  which  do  not 
seem  to  come  into  bloom  or  bearing.  I 
am  enclosing  leaves  which  I  hope  will 
help  to  tell  what  is  the  trouble.  L.  L. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  leaves,  some  from  a  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple  tree  and  «ome  from  a  Burbank  plum 
tree,  were' healthy  and  large.  Their  size 
indicates  nothing  but  vigor  and  good  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  trees  are  only  four  years 
of  age  and  are  growing  vigorously  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  their  future  fruiting. 
They  are  probably  too  young  to  fruit. 
Leave  them  alone  and  you  will  have  fruit 
in  good  season.  Heavy  pruning  might 
postpone  their  fruiting  for  several  sea¬ 
sons.  ii.  b.  T. 


Right  of  Way  for  Road 

About  20  years  ago  I  sold  part  of  my 
farm,  which  extended  along  a  side  road, 
stipulating  a  right  of  way  at  a  designated 
place,  but  not  the  width.  How  much  may 
I  claim?  Land  values  have  advanced  and 
I  am  desirous  of  selling  my  farm  for 
building  lots;  if  my  right  of  way  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  road,  it  is  much  to  my  advan¬ 
tage.  e.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

If  your  deed  simply  reserved  a  right  of 
way  at  a  certain  place  but  did  not  state 
the  width  of  it  you  are  only  entitled  to 
width  enough  for  the  use  of  vehicles 
which  were  in  ordinary  use  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer.  We  do  not  believe  that 
your  reservation  would  be  sufficient  to  lay 
out  a  street  or  highway.  N.  T. 
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EVERGREENS*^ 

IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY  _ 

WOULD  COST  £7.50 

I  Arbor-vitae  Pyramidalis — Price  for  one . $1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Globe  “  “  “  .  1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Hoveyii  “  “  “  .  1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Tom  Thumb  “  “  “  .  j.50 

1  Retinispora  Squarrosa  “  “  “......  1.50 

$7.50 

All  Five  for  $3.  75  Postpaid — ($4.00  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi^  River.)  A  splendid  collection  for 
foundation  planting'or  grouping.  Twice  transplanted. 
Honest  stock.  Autumn  best  time  to  plant. 

12  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  $1.50 

Great,  Big,  Fat  Fellows  POSTPAID 

$1.65  West  of  Mississippi  River.  These  are  quality 
par  excellence;  none  better  anywhere;  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing;  full  of  vigor;  ready  and  willing  to  grow.  Order  now 
and  enjoy  their  beauteous  blooms  indoors  or  out.  Must 
be  planted  in  Autumn. 

4  Roses  $2.50 — 2-year;  strong,  field-grown  plants 
for  late  Autumn  or  Early  Fall  planting. 

Roselandia, Golden DeepYellow — Price  for  one  $1.25 
Butterfly,  Creamish  Pink .  “  “  “  1 .25 

Silver  Columbia,  Light  Pink  “  “  “  1.25 

New  Columbia,  Dark  Pink  “  “  “  1.25 

$5.00 

All  four  for  $2.50  postpaid — ($2.80  postpaid  West  of 
Mississippi  River.) 

The  same  four,  1 -year  plants,  $2.00  postpaid;  $2.25 
postpaid  West  of  Mississippi  River. 

Send  now  for  catalog  containing  bargain  offers  for 
Fall  Planting.  We,  are  headquarters  for  Tulipc 
and  other  Bulbs ;  Privet,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  all  honest, 
true-to-name;  grown,  selected  and 
personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J. 

E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices,  Write  for 
your  copy — today. 

Malonoy  Bros.  Nursery  bo.,  Inc. 

T4  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


-for  FREE  Catalog 


ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

We  offer  trial  orchards  of  this 
Product  of  HOPE  FARM  and  the 
New  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY 
Apple  at  special  reduced 
prices.  Fall  planting:  has 
every  advantage — more  time, 
better  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditio  n  s— producing:  larger 
growth.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  oi  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines  and  small  berrv 
plants.  HERE  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY,  THE  BEST 
STOCK  50  YEARS'  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  CAN  PRODUCE. 
Send  for  special  offers  and  FREE 
CATALOGUE  and  buy  where 
satisfaction  Is  guaranteed. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

Nurseries  owned  and  operated  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp, 
Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


12  Hollyhocks  *lfjj 


2  Each  ol  Pink,  Yellow,  Crimson,  Rose,  Salmon, 
Maroon— For  September  and  October  Planting. 
Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphinium,  Phlox, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  and 
112  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants; 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus,  plants,  for  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

Strictly  first  class.  $4  per  100.  Caco,  4  for  si,  postpaid. 
California  Privet  branched,  strong  roots,  12  to  18  inches 
$2.60  per  100;  18  to  24  inches,  S3. 60  per  100,  free  deliv¬ 
ery,  bargain  list  free.  BARNHART'S  NURSERY,  Beltsville.  Md. 


n  j  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament- 

hftYWnnn  al-  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20doz.delivered. 

LAl/AYYUUU  run  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 

Ornamental  Evergreens 

Hurry.  NATURE'S  NURSERIES  -  Deep  Gap,  N.  C. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  .  •  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 
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Canvas  Covers  and  Hay  Caps  wlue  a?o,Wafam^e°- 

State  size.  W.  W.  STANLEY  CO..  Ine..  359  BROADWAY.  N.  Y.  C. 


FALL  DISKING  PAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 

Let  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage'.’  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  ClarkCutawayDisk  Harrows  and 
Plows  for  horses  and  tractors 
JHECUTAWAY  HARR0WC0.  38imainstHIGGANUM.C0NN. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK  j; 

i '  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  1 1 
( i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
n  in  knowing] usthowthe  account,  stands.  11 

■  <  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  1  ’ 
'i  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  11 

■  >  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 

' '  Simple  and  Practical.  1 1 

I!  Price,  $2.00  ! 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  301h  SI.,  New  York  , ! 

*«■«  «  »  »♦«»«»  »  ♦  I  «-€  ’ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  men  were  killed 
and  10  others  injured,  seven  seriously 
Sept.  11,  when  a  motor  truck  with  14 
members  of  a  Philadelphia  orchestra,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  week-end,  was  hit  by  a 
fast  freight  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  railway  crossing  at  Albion,  N.  J. 

More  than  100  children  of  striking 
union  coal  miners  have  themselves  gone 
on  strike  by  refusing  to  attend  Sunny- 
side  school  at  Gallatin,  Pa.,  because  the 
children  of  non-union  miners  are  present. 
School  authorities  have  warned  the  par¬ 
ents  that  unless  the  pupils  are  present 
for  classes  they  will  take  legal  action  un¬ 
der  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The 
trouble  started  when  State  police  were 
summoned  to  Gallatin  to  protect  the 
children  of  non-union  miners  who,  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  com¬ 
plained,  were  being  stoned  and  driven 
away  from  the  school  by  union  sympa¬ 
thizers. 


Wreckage  of  a  plane,  believed  to  be 
Old  Glory  was  found  Sept.  12.  GOO  miles 
east  of  the  northern  tip  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Old  Glory  was  manned  by  Pilots 
Lloyd  W.  Bertaud  and  James  D.  Hill  and 
carried  Philip  A.  Payne,  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mirror,  as  a  passenger. 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  marriage  license-ap¬ 
plicants  of  21  or  under  will  be  required 
to  furnish  documentary  evidence  of  their 
age  in  New  York  State,  under  the  terms 
of  a  law  recently  signed  by  Gov.  Smith. 
The  same  law  provides  that  the  city 
clerk  no  longer  may  perform  marriage 
ceremonies  when  either  of  the  license 


went  to 
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It 
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holders  is  21  or  under.  . 

Norman  Hopkins,  20,  Dry  Run,  Ohio, 
farmer,  was  killed,  and  two  sons,  Glenn, 
six,  and  Oscar,  nine,  were  injured  when 
an  airplane  driven  by  Pat  Love  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  operated  from  Portsmouth  s 
new  airport  struck  Hopkins’s  farm  wagon 
Sept.  12  while  taking  off.  - 

The  locomotive  of  the  castbound  Lelngli- 
Pennsvlvania.  express,  bound  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh 'to  Easton,  Pa.,  was  the  victim  ot 
a  hit-and-run  motorist  at  McElhattan 
Sept.  12.  The  locomotive  was  following 
its  regular  course,  when  the  motorist  and 
his  machine  descended  upon  it.  The  en¬ 
gineer  applied  the  air  brakes  and  the 
crew  went  forward  to  pick  up  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  motor  car  and  its  occu¬ 
pants,  only  to  see  the  dust  of  the  disap¬ 
pearing  motor  car.  The  impact  broke  a 
rod  crippling  the  locomotive  and  forcing 
it  to  creep  into  the  local  station  40  min¬ 
utes  late.  ‘  .  , 

More  than  1,250.000  boys  and  girls 
school  in  New  York  City  Sept, 
was  a  new  start  for  the  city  s 
industry,  in  numbers  employed 
and  size  of  equipment— the  education  of 
its  young  people.  As  the  children  nocked 
to  their  sclioolhouses  they  broke  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  for  mass  education.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  so 
manv  children  been  concentrated  under 
one  educational  authority.  There  are  only 
four  cities  in  the  1  mted  States  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Los  An¬ 
omies — the  population  ot  which  is  as 
"re at  as  this  cify’s  school  population, 
was  estimated  that  one-twentieth  ot 
the  children  in  the  nation  who  go 
school  go  to  school  in  New  York  t  lt.v. 

Word  was  received  at  New  York,  Sept. 
13  by  the  American  Railway  Express 
Co.  that  a  package  shipped  from  London 
Sept.  2  had  arrived  in  San  I  rancisco  at 
7  P  M  Sept.  5),  thereby  establishing  a 
new’ record  in  ordinary  business  transpor- 
tatioii.  From  N«v  York  the  shipment 
went  bv  air  express,  via  the  National 
Air  Transport  line,  to  Chicago  and  the 
Boelin"  Air  Transport  run  from  there 
!„  ,lw  raciL  Const.  Officials  of the  «- 
press  company  say  they  can.  better  this 
mark,  as  the  Aquitania,  which  hi  ought 
the  package  from  England  was  del  a  >  id 
‘>4  hours  in  reaching  her  pier  here  be¬ 
cause  of  inclement  weather. 

Thirty-two  persons  were  injured,  three 
probably  mortally,  when  a  southbound 
West  New  York  trolley  car  was  struck 
and  demolished  Sept.  13  by  an  east-bound 
freight  train  at  the  Willow  Avenue  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  m  M  ee- 
b  .wken  -N.  J.  Hardly  a  passenger  in 
the  large  one-man  street  car  escaped  be¬ 
ing  lunl  as  the  car,  permitted  to  go  upon 
the  railroad  tracks  by  a  combination  of 
errors,  received  the  full  crushing  force 
of  04  loaded  freight  cars  behind  a 
switch  engine.  The  passenger  _  vehicle 
was  torn  from  its  trucks,  tossed  into  the 
air  and  knocked  25  ft.  by  a  second  im- 

PaFARMhAND  GARDEN.  —  Only  20 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  cutting  and 
thrashing  of  wheat  on  the  form  of ■  C. 
Falkenhagen,  Agar,  S.  D„  Sept,  o  and 
the  serving  of  wheat  gems  made  from  the 
flour  of  the  grain.  The  farmer  claims  to 
have  cut  in  less  _tlian  halt  a  Previous 
world  record  of  4o  minutes  foi  the  pio- 
cess.  He  rushed  a  quantity  of  wheat 
from  his  combined  harvester  and  Ona sli¬ 
er  to  a  farm  feed  mill,  ground  the  A\hcat 
twice,  sifted  the  flour  and  passed  it  on 
to  his  wife,  who  made  the  gems. 

Such  attractive  marker  signs  were 
chosen  by  the  Manitoba  Good.  Roads  De¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  its  plan  tor 
making  it  easier  for  visitors  to  tia\e, 
that  some  tourists  are  carrying  the  sigms 
away  as  souvenirs.  Realistic  represent  a- 
tion  of  buffalo,  emblem  ot  Manitoba, 
makes  souvenir  hunting  tourists  t  a  ke 
trouble  to  unbolt  metal  markers  from  tall 


posts  and  take  them  home.  With  the  old- 
time  monarch  of  the  plains  painted  in 
black  on  a  yellow  background,  the  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  markers  make  an  alluring 
picture,  as  the  marker  numbers  are  not 
large  enough  to  mar  the  general  effect. 

Fifty-four  million  little  trees  are  now 
available  in  the  three  New  York  State 
nurseries  for  planting,  the  Conservation 
Department  announced  Sept.  11.  This 
total  is  about  equally  divided  between 
transplants  and  seedlings,  and  includes 
white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  white  cedar,  black  locust, 
Carolina  poplar  cuttings,  balsam  and 
European  larch.  Shipments  for  Fall 
plantings  are  moving  from  the  nurseries 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  Lowville  and  Lake 
Clear. 

WASHINGTON. — ’The  striking  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Philippines  was 
noted  Sept.  8  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  in  appointing  George  C.  Howard  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
department’s  office  in  Manila.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  has  been  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Shanghai.  Philippine  trade  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  $60,000,000  annually 
during  the  first  years  under  United  States 
control  to  $250,000,000  flat  in  1926,  the 
department  said.  During  1926  the  is¬ 
lands  bought  $119,000,000  worth  of  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  of  which  American 
products  made  up  60  per  cent.  In  turn, 
the  Philippines  sold  this  country  nearly 
75  per  cent  of  the  $137,000,000  worth  of 
their  exports. 

President  Coolidge  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  ordering  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  trans-ocean  flights 
with  a  view  to  developing  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  government  supervision.  At  the 
White  House  Sept.  13  the  President  was 


said  to  feel  that  the  recent  disastrous 
flights  over  both  the  Pacific  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  might  well  be  investigated  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Air,  of  the  War, 
Navy  and  Commerce  Departments,  or  any 
one  of  them,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  all  possible  information  incident 
to  these  flights. 

From  1,000.000  to  3,000,000  aliens 
who  have  entered  this  country  illegally 
would  be  subject  to  deportation  if  they 
could  be  apprehended,  Harry  E.  Hull, 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
said  Sept.  13  Many  aliens  illegally  resi¬ 
dent  here  have  become  substantial  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  communities,  he  pointed  out, 
and  a  few  hold  or  have  held  public  of¬ 
fice.  He  plans  to  ask  Congress  to  legal¬ 
ize  the  presence  here  of  such  respon¬ 
sible  persons  wli.o  entered  prior  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Quota  Law  of  1921.  In  1926, 
Mr.  Hull  said,  our  prisons,  insane  asyl¬ 
ums  and  other  institutions  held  113,000 
aliens  who  had  entered  illegally.  All 
could  be  deported,  but  only  after  citizen¬ 
ship  in  some  other  country  had  been 
definitely  established,  which  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  deportation  would  be  from  $75 
to  $100  each.  At  present  about  1,000 
aliens,  chiefly  felons  or  insane  persons, 
are  deported  each  month.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  recommend  that  the  wife  of 
an  immigrant,  who  is  here  legally  under 
the  quota,  be  allowed  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  even  if  the  quota  from  her  country 
already  is  filled.  He  also  will  urge  that 
children  up  to  the  age  of  21  instead  of 
the  present  limit  of  18  be  permitted  to 
join  their  parents  if  the  latter  are  legal 
residents.  Similarly,  he  will  ask  _  that 
dependent  parents  of  legally  resident 
aliens  be  admitted. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  15-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Easton,  Md. 

Sept.  17-23.  —  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Interstate  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


First  and  Second  Mortgage 

What  is  the  law  of  New  York  State 
in  regard  to  first  and  second  mortgage? 
A  holds  first  mortgage,  B  holds  second 
mortgage  on  same  property.  Can  B  fore¬ 
close  mortgage  independent  of  A?  H.  W. 

New  York. 

B  can  foreclose  the  second  mortgage 
but  the  sale  is  subject  to  the  first  mort¬ 
gage.  If  A  wants  to  he  can  start  a 
separate  action  to  foreclose  the  first  mort¬ 
gage.  He  makes  B  a  defendant  in  the 
action,  and  wipes  out  the  second /  mort¬ 
gage.  C.  S.  L 


Firestone  Dealers  at  one  of  the 
Firestone  Repair  Schools  leariu 
ing  latest  methods  of  repairing 
injured  tires  tinder  personal 
direction  of  factory  instructors 


Another  Reason  Why 


firestone 

**  Dealers 


Can  Save  You  Money  and  Serve  You  Better 


Tire  conservation — getting  out  of 
tires,  all  the  mileage  built  into  them 
at  the  factory — is  an  important  part 
of  the  service  of  Firestone  Dealers. 
They  have  modern  repair  equipment, 
specially  designed  by  Firestone,  to 
assure  car  owners  quick,  uniformly 
dependable  repair  service. 

Firestone  Dealers  are  trained  in 
the  latest  tire  repair  methods  at  the 
Company’s  Repair  Schools.They  are 
experts  in  rebuilding,  at  low  cost, 
tires  that  have  been  injured,  pro¬ 
tecting  tire  users  from  loss. 


Firestone  Dealers  are  in  a  position 
to  give  you  better  service  for  they 
receive  their  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Tires  and  Steam-Welded 
Tubes  direct  from  the  nearest  of 
148  Factory  Warehouses.  They  also 
receive,  from  these  same  warehouses, 
Oldfield  Tires  and  Tubes  which 
Firestone  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tures  for  Firestone  Dealers  only. 
Regardless  of  the  price  you  want  to 
pay  for  a  tire — the  Firestone  Dealer 
can  save  you  money  and  serve  you 
better. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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Phil  a.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
T  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  trucking  business  is  relatively 
large  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  near¬ 
by  produce  dominates  the  local  xiiarket. 
Almost  any  fruit  or  vegetable  raised  in 
any  volume  within  50  or  75  miles  of 
Philadelphia  is  selling  low  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  profitable  prices  being  realized  from 
these  same  commodities  grown  in  distant 
States.  Nearby  cantaloupes  are  flooding 
the  local  market  and  the  few  arriving 
from  Western  States  have  been  selling  at 
from  50c  to  $1  per  flat  of  9  to  12  melons. 
New  Jersey  cantaloupes  ranged  from*  35 
to  65c  per  %-bu.  basket  and  Md.  and  Del. 
crates  of  36  ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
Apples  at  the  present  time  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  nearby  orchards.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  fairly  good  for  large  stock 
with  such  varieties  as  Wealthy,  McIntosh 
and  Grimes  selling  at  75c  to  $1  per  %- 
bushel  basket.  Crabapples  have  been  very 
slow.  Huckleberries  continue  to  sell 
around  $6.50  to  $7  a  crate  and  a  few 
blackberries  are  left  but  prices  are  rather 
low.  Peaches  have  been  moving  fairly 
well  with  the  passing  of  peak  movement 
out  of  South  Jersey.  Some  fancy  Jersey 
Elbertas  sold  at  85c  to  $1  per  %-bushel 
basket.  The  demand  for  sweet  potatoes 
has  been  limited  and  with  stocks  from 
New  Jersey  increasing  prices  dropped  to 
$1  to  $1.15  a  bushel  for  Maryland  stock. 
New  York  State  has  been  shipping  do¬ 
mestic  cabbage  which  worked  out  at  $14 
to  $17  a  ton.  Considerable  lettuce  has 
also  been  coming  from  that  State,  and 
prices  have  been  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory,  Big  Boston  type  selling  25  to  75c  a 
crate  of  two-dozen  heads.  Onions  were 
in  moderate  demand  with  both  western 
and  York  State’s  supplying  the  market. 
Values  averaged  about  $2  per  100-lb.  sack 
for  those  from  New  York,  while  western 
stock  ranged  generally  from  $1.75  to  $2 
a  sack.  Offerings  of  Spanish  Valencias 
were  plentiful  for  trade  needs,  crates  of 
50  selling  at  $2.25  a  crate.  Celery  was 
in  fair  demand  with  local  stock  selling  at 
10  to  65c  per  bunches  of  a  dozen  stalks. 
There  was  very  little  demand  for  spinach 
or  eggplant.  Tomatoes  fluctuated  some¬ 
what  but  good  stock  ranged  40  to  65c 
per  %-bushel  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Undergrade  eggs  were  generally  rather 
quiet  but  there  was  a  good  demand  for 
the  better  qualities.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
advanced  to  39c  a  dozen  and  firsts  ranged 
34  to  35c.  Seconds,  coming  in  stronger 
competition  than  firsts  with  storage 
stocks  were  worth  about  4c  less  than 
fresh  firsts  while  some  carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  in  cases  brought  3  to 
5c  over  extra  firsts.  Very  carefully  se¬ 
lected  fresh  eggs  for  the  carton  trade 
topped  the  market  at  45  to  4Sc  a  dozen. 
There  is  now  of  course  a  faster  out-of- 
storage  movement  on  eggs,  than  an  in- 
storage  movement  and  holdings  in  Phila- 
delphia  have  been  reduced  to  299,8(4 
cases  compared  with  291,541  cases  on 
the  same  date  last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  fully 
adequate  for  trade  needs  and  prices 
changed  very  little  during  the  week. 
Fancy  Plvmouth  Rock  fowls  topped  the 
fowl  'market  at  28c  a  lb.,  while  mixed 
colors  averaged  24  to  26c  a  lb.  V  bite 
Leghorns  were  quoted  as  low  as  16c  a  lb. 
Broilers  sold  fairly  well,  R.  I.  Beds  and 
mixed  colors  ranging  25  to  2<c  a  lb.  while 
Plymouth  Rocks  sold  up  to  30c  a  lb., 
when  weighing  3  lbs.  or  more,  small  sizes 
selling  considerably  under  these  figures. 
White  Leghorns  averaged  24c  a  lb.  There 
was  only  a  moderate  demand  for  ducks, 
young  White  Pekins  being  quoted  at  21 
to  22c  a  lb.  and  mixed  colors  sold  at 
about  3c  under  these  prices.  The  demand 
for  fine  large  fresh  killed  fowl  readily 
absorbed  the  limited  offerings  and  such 
sold  easily  at  29  to  30c  when  weighing 
5-lb.  or  more.  Lighter  weight  stock 
ranged  downward  to  18c  a  lb.  as  to  size. 
Barreled  packed  fowl  sold  at  about  2c  a 
lb.  under  boxed  packed  stock.  Roasting 
chickens  and  small  broilers  were  none  too 
plentiful  for  trade  needs  and  nearby 
stock,  barreled  packed,  topped  the  market, 
sizes  1%  lbs.  and  under  selling  up  to 
34c ;  2-lb.  sizes  ranged  30  to  32c  a  lb., 
and  3  to  3%-lb.  sizes  were  quoted  26  to 
28c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia  on  September  10 
were  officially  reported  as  2,069,92o  lbs. 
as  against  1.880,851  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Increasing  supplies  of  undergrade  hay 
caused  pi'ices  to  be  irregular  but  high- 
grade  hay  held  fairly  steady.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  has  been  moving  at  $18  to  $19  a 
ton  while  best  light  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  at  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton,  the  same 
price  as  second  grade  Timothy.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  rye  straw  was  offered  but  the  de¬ 
mand'  w7as  limited  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton. 
Wheat  straw  slow  at  $13  to  $14  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

endicott-joiinson  city 
Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  50c. 


Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  46c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  w7eight  all  eggs, 
doz..  24  ozs.  ..  ,  •; 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5t:  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices ;  Apples, 
bn.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  2c ; 
red,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c;  dry,  lb., 
4c  •  celery',  bch,  10c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
12%  c ;  Clapp  Favorite  pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ; 
cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  70c ;  Elberta 
peaches,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  huckleberries,  qt., 
23c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.40;  pk.,  35c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c; 
green  peas,  2  qts.  25c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
salsify,  bell,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
25c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown,  lb.,  4c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  wild  blackber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fow7ls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers',  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  37c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sir- 
lion,  western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pi’essed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headclieesb, 
lb.,  50c ;  fresh  hams,  home-grown,  lb., 
35c ;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mut¬ 
ton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  23c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrupj  gal., 
$2.25 ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c ; 

hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordw7ood,  coi*d,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  live, 
Spring,  lb.,  25c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  fow7ls, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  27c ;  dressed,  lb.,  42  to 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  25e ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb., 
50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $12.50 ;  retail, 
45  to  50c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  beets, 
doz.  bclis,  20  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.,  50c  ; 
cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $3;  carrots, 
doz.  bclis,  20  to  30c;  corn,  doz.,  12%  to 
20c;  corn,  bag.  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  doz., 
bchs,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple  syrirp, 
-gal.,  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  50c ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  30c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  peppers, 
bu.,  $2.25 ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  qt.,  5c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  _to  7c ; 
crate,  75c ;  squash,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  egg 
plant,  each,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
peaches,  bskt,  50  to  65c;  blackcaps,  qt., 
25c ;  crate,  $5.50 ;  huckleberries,  crate, 
$7.50 ;  qt.,  25c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt,  50  to 
65c;  wax,  bskt,  50  to  65c;  Lima,  lb.,  30 
to  35c;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  bskt, 
50  to  60c;  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3.50;  large,  doz.,  $4  to  $7;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c;  bskt,  50c;  bu.^  75 
to  80c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to 
$3;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  corn,  green,  doz., 
18  to  25c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  20  to 
25c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,'  18  to  25c; 
eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  kale,  bu.,  50 
to  60c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  _to  50c; 
lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  li.h.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  yellow,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  red, 
bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pickles,  dill,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2;  dill,  100,  $1  to  $1.25;  dill, 
seconds,  100,  50c ;  small.  100,  45  to  50c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
10  to  12c ;  radishes,  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ; 
white,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  40c ;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  35 
to  40c ;  tomatoes,  pk.,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  35 
to  40c ;  turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Alexander,  Duchess, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Red  Astrachan,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Red  Astra,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  black¬ 
berries,  crate,  $8;  crabapples,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  elderberries,  bskt,  30  to  40c ; 
grapes,  black,  pk.  bskt,  $1.50;  peaches, 
Rochester,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  Crawford, 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.25;  Clingstone,  bskt,  30 
to  40c ;  pears,  Bartletts,  bskt,  75c  to  $1  ; 
plums,  bskt,  65c  to  $1;  prunes,  German, 
bskt,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 


sand 


Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  light,  lb., 
'25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
35  to  40c;  doz.,  small  lots,  42  to  45c; 
butter, : -country,  ci’ocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Fancy  butter  prices  are  higher.  Most 
vegetables  are  in  larger  supply  and 
cheapeix  Apples  are  more  plentiful. 

Buttei’,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c ;  tubs, 
42  to  48c ;  dairy,  39  to  41c.  Cheese, 
firm;  daisies,  new,  flats,  26  to  27c;  long¬ 
horn,  27  to  28c;  limburgei*,  30  to  31c; 
block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery, 
38  to  42c ;  State,  candled,  33  to  36c ; 
western,  31  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  37c;  ducks,  26  to  28c.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  15  to  25c ;  broil- 
ei*s,  22  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  15  to  16c ; 
ducks,  18.  to '23c;  geese,  18  to,  20c. 

Apple's  and  =Potatoes.— Apples,  easier ; 
Duchess, "Alexander,  bu.',  $1.25,  to  $1.50; 
Maiden  Blush?  $1'.25  to  $2 ;  .Gravenstein, 
$1.50  to  $2; -Wealthy,  $1.7.5  'to  $2.50; 
Red  Astra’chan,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  crabap- 
pK\  $1.25  :to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  lower; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.25;  Jei’sey, 
1504b.  sack,  $3.35  to  $3.50;  Va.,  bbl.. 
$4 ^to  $4.25 ;  sweets,  Va.,  hamper,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 . i  * 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Md., 
crate,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Honey-dews,  box, 
$1.50'  to  $2;  grapes,  home-grown,  pony 
bskt.,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Cali,  Malaga,  24- 
qt.  box,.- $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Cal.,  seedless, 
Muscatel,  „$1  to  $1.25 ;  huekleberi’ies,  qt., 
20  to  24c;  peafihes,  home-g'rQwn,  bu., 
$1,75.  to  $3;  Md.  and  Va.  Elbertas,  $2 
to  $3 ;  pears  Bai-tlett,  bn.,  $2%o  $2.25; 
plains,  bu.?  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  raspberries, 
qt.,  20  to  22c  ;  watermelons,  each,  75  to 
90c.  ‘  .  : 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8; '  white  ,  kidney,  $7.75 
to  $8.25 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.  Onions, 
slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  30c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu..  $1.15  to  $1.50;  beets,  _doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2;  celery,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
corn,  doz.,  15  to  25c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
lettuce,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $4;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 

.  _  n.r\  Ia  $9-  npnnprs. 


spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  bu.,  <oc 
to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.30. 

Sweets. — Honey,  quiet;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  steady;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  loose, 
$17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17; 
rye  straw,  $13  to  $15 ;  oat  straw,  $11 
to  $12;  wheat  bi-an,  carlots,  $31.50; 
standard  middlings,  $34  ;  red-dog,  $49.50  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pi’otein, 
$42.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47.50; 
gluten,  $42.60 ;  oat  feed.  $15.75.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  15,  1927. 

MILK 

Septembei’,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
.6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  ndded  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 


cents. 

Sheffield  Producei-s : 
Class  2,  $2.05;  Class  3, 

Class  1, 
$2. 

$3.22 ; 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . 

Exti-a,  92  score  . 

$0.46  @$0.46% 

.45% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score. 

.40  @ 

.44% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .38%  @ 

.39% 

Lower  grades . 

.37  @ 

.38 

•37% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .32%  @ 

•33% 

Centralized  . 

.39  %@ 

.42% 

Renovated  . .  ■ 

.  .38%  @ 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .47%  @ 

.48 

Extra  . 

.  .46%  @ 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.41  %@ 

•45% 

Seconds  . 

.39  @ 

.40% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27%  @$0.28% 

Average  run  . . . 

.26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

.26  @ 

.27 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . 

$0.55  @$0.56 

Average  extras  . 

.49  @ 

.52 

Extra  firsts  . 

.43  @ 

.47 

Firsts  . . 

.37  @ 

.41 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.36  @ 

•50% 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . . . 

.46  @ 

.48 

Gathered,  best  . 

.39  @ 

.40 

Common-  to  good  . 

.23  @ 

.33 

Storage,  extra  fancy  ... 

,  .34%  @ 

.35 

Fancy  . . . . 

.33  @ 

.34 

P  r  i  c  e  s 


Good  to  prime . 29  @  .32 

Under  grades  .......  .26.;  @  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . . . ,  .7.  .  .  . $0.-22 @$0.30 

Bi’oilers  . . .?......  .25  @  .31 

Roosters  .  .  .  . . .  .16 

Ducks  . . 20@  .26 

Geese . .  .  .  . .  .15@  .17 

Tame  rabbits  >.  7 .  .25@  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.38 

Fair  to  good . .22@  .30 

Roosters  . 14  @  .19 

Fowls  .  . . .  .  . .  .18@  .30 

Ducks  . .  .  ...  .  . .  .18  @  .24 

Geese . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ....  .32@  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring  ...........  .50@  .60 

Old  stock  . ! _  .20  @  .30 

Argentine,  young . ?.,30@  .44 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  .  .55 

Dark,  doz .  1.50@  2^50 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.25 @12.85 

Bulls  .  6.00 @  7.25 

flows  .  4.00@  5.75 

Calves,  best  .  15.00@17.50 

Culls  .  8.56@12.s6 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 12.60@15.6o 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.24@$0.25 

Good  to  prime  . 19@  .22 

Culls  . 15@  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.50@$0.75 

100  bchs .  3.00@  4.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . . 75 @  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  3.75 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size . 1.25@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  .50@  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Lima  beans  bu .  1.50@  2.00 


Mushrooms,  lb . 40  @  .60 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  100  lbs.'.  1.40@  2.00 
Canastota,  yellow,  100  lbs.  1.50@  1.90 
Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.65@  2.00 


Jersey,  white,  bu . 50@  2.66 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Radishes.  100  bclis . .  .  1.00@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu  . 50@  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.50 @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  .  .  .  1.00@  2.25 

20  qt.  crate . 25@  1.00 

Up-river;  bu.  bskt .  l.(K)@  1.56 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75@  2.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl .  1.75@  5.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Peaches,  crate  .  1.66@  3.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.00 

PIucklebeiTies,  qt . 15@  .33 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20@  .30 

Pears,  bu.  bskt. . 56@  2.06 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.06@  3.56 

Raspberries,  pt . 16@  .23 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.50@$4.00 

Jersev,  150-lb.  bag . 3.25@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . *. . .  .50@  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 21.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 17.00@19.00 

Clover  mixed . 20.00@22.00 

Straw,  i*ye  .  22.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.41% 

No.  1  dai’k,  Spring .  1.47% 

Cox-n,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 87% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Gi’ade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Gi’ade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Gi’ade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt.  . . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttei’inilk,  qt . 10 

Yoghurt,  %  pt . 26 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54  @  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  . .35@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 42@  .45 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb. . 07@  .10 

Peaches,  doz.  . . 25@  .45 

Muskmelons,  each  .  . . 10@  .20 

Apples,  table?  doz.  .........  ,25@  .30 

Cooking,  lb . .  .04 @  .05 

Grapes,  lb . . 12@  .18 

Beets,  bch  of  4  to  5 . 10@  .15 

Carrots,  bch  of  4  to  6 . 10@  .15 

Celery,  root . 10@  .15 

Cauliflowei*,  head  . . 25  @  .40 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peas,  lb . 20 @  .30 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 60@  .75 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 

Cucumbers,  doz.  .  . . 25@  .40 

Onions,  lb . 06@  .10 
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Stoves 
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Combination 
Gas  and  Oil 
Ranges 

$71!? 


m 


Ranges 


$4Q95 
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Send  for  this  FREE  Book 


Reduced 
Factory  Prices 

Five-Year  Guarantee  of  Quality 


650,000  customers — one  out  of  every  35  families  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  customers 

_ they  are  satisfied  Kalamazoo  customers.  That’s 

the  important  thing — satisfied  customers.  And  think 
of  this :  they  are  increasing  at  the  tremendous  rate  of 
more  than  50,000  new  customers  a  year.  Could  any¬ 
thing  more  clearly  or  concisely  pro ve  Kalamazoo  quality? 
Could  anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove  that  Kalamazoo 
is  saving  customers  V3  to  V2  by  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user? 

Get  Your  Copy  of  this  New  FREE  Book 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kal¬ 
amazoo  gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
own  home  and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  Read  how  Kalamazoo  is 
saving  over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service  — 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo 
is  to  you — 24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you 
time.  Kalamazoo  goods  are  carefully  packed  to 


Your  FREE  book  is  ready— alive  with  interest, 
full  of  new  features.  Reduced  prices  are  in  ef¬ 
fect!  A  new  5 -year  quality  guarantee  is  in  force! 
See  the  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in 
beautiful  delft  blue  and  pearl  gray  the  very 
^latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges.  Look  for 
the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel  Heating  stoves 
— the  most  popular  of  all  heating  stoves.  Read 
about  the  new  Hot  Blast,  improved  fire  box 
more  heat  from  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire  without 
smoke  or  soot.  See  the  latest  improvements  in 
warm  air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 


Pipe  or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 

$59!P5 


200  Styles  and  Sizes 

No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in  gas 
stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas 
and  coal  ranges,  oil  stoves,  heating  stoves  or 
furnaces  (pipe  or  one-registertype)  you  will  find 
here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Quality  First- Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere. 
When  you  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct 
from  manufacturer.  There  is  nothing  between 
you  and  our  factory — but  the  railroad  tracks. 
We  are  not  a  mail  order  house  that  collects  a 
variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factoi  ies 
to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized  manufac¬ 
turers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized 
factory  and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  any  other  manufacturer  or  middleman  of 
any  kind.  We  build  in  large  quantities.  You  get 
better  quality  at  lower  prices  from  a  factory 
whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for  your  copy. 

Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would 
cost  me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa_ 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  cost¬ 
ing  $175  could  not  begin  to  compare 
with  it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating  performance. 

William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 


arrive  safely.  Safe  delivery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that 
are  truly  amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and 
$3  monthly.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get 
such  value,  such  service  as  Kalamazoo  now 
offers.  This  new  book  shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre 
factory,  now  in  its  26th  year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make 
a  double  saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First 
it  saves  you  V3  to  V2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself.  Secondly,  it  illustrates  how  you  save  the 
cost  of  installation  by  following  Kalamazoo 
FREE  plans  and  FREE  service.  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  furnaces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in 
demand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delft  blue 

and  pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean — as  easy 
to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO 

161  Rochester  Ave 


Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Coal  and 
Wood  I  I 
Ranges  1 — 1 
Gas  | — | 

Ranges  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Combi-  —  |0i  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

nation 

—  o: —  Please  send  me  immediately  without  obligation, 

Fur¬ 
naces 


| — |  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 

gSS*  □  . 
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Ranges 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“takes  after  grandmother  !” 
Part  I 


“We  never  worry  about  her — she  takes 
after  her  grandmother  !” 

The  people  who  live  in  States  like 
Colorado,  where  there  are  less  than  two 
generations  to  pioneer  stock,  have  one 
social  advantage  at  least.  They  live,  as 
one  may  say,  close  to  heroic  deeds,  tied 
so  closely  to  them  that  it  seems  as  if  one 
must  give  some  sort  of  imitation,  how¬ 
ever  feeble.  The  old  man  who  made  the 
remark  1  have  quoted,  smiled  and  re¬ 
peated  it. 

“Takes  after  her  grandmother  !  That’s 
all  we  want  to  know.  When  she  goes  off 
alone  and  doesn’t  come  back  just  on 
time  we  never  worry — not  those  who 
knew  her  grandma !” 

It  was  long  after  dark.  We  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  front  of  a  lonely  ranch  house 
down  the  Platte  Valley.  The  daughter 
of  the  house,  a  girl  of  18,  had  ridden  her 
horse  to  town  shortly  after  noon.  8 he 
should  have  been  back  long  before,  but 
there  had  been  no  sight  of  her  on  the 
dusty  trail  which  ran  west  through  the 
cactus  and  now,  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
seemed  like  a  silver  ribbon  tied  around 
the  waist  of  the  little  hill  which  rose  to 
the  west — off  toward  the  mountains. 
There  is  something  about  these  bright 
Summer  nights  on  the  Great  American 
Desert  that  till  one  with  wonder  and 
awe,  and  a  sort  of  mysterious  fear  which 
cannot  be  explained.  The  stars  are  very 
bright.  You  can  see  every  bush  or  mound 
— every  slinking  wild  animal — the  cattle 
and  the  horses.  There  is  no  trace  or 
glimmer  of  a  cloud  and  yet,  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way,  shadows,  large  and  small, 
creep  along  the  land.  It  seems  as  if 
invisible  creatures,  too  thin  and  ethereal 
to  be  seen,  and  yet  real  enough  to  cast  a 
shadow,  go  wandering  about  over  the 
plains.  It  gives  one  the  idea  that  the 
country  is  peopled  once  more  by  those 
who  in  former  years  wandered  up  this 
valley.  One  thinks  of  the  Spanish  adven¬ 
turers  who  roamed  about  seeking  for 
gold.  There  may  be  ghostly  bands  of  In¬ 
dians  on  the  war  path,  or  hunting  buf¬ 
falo,  trappers  and  explorers,  pioneers 
driving  weary  cattle.  As  the  shadows 
pass  slowly  over  the  starlit  desert  one 
can  imagine  a  long  procession  of  forms 
that  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  Colo¬ 
rado  history.  I  am  unable  to  decide 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  fearsome — 
darkness,  where  one  can  imagine  unseen 
forms  all  about,  or  this  bright  starlight 
with  these  unaccountable  shadows  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  ground.  At  any  rate  it 
makes  a  good  background  for  an  exciting- 
story,  and  that  is  what  my  host  told 
me — there  in  the  starlight  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  girl  that  took  after  grand¬ 
mother.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  there  are 
people  still  living  who  actually  had  a 
part  in  that  awful  struggle  for  possession 
of  the  desert.  You  can  imagine  what  it 
must  have  meant,  years  ago,  to  have  some 
old  soldier  of  the  Revolution  tell  his  ac¬ 
tual  experience  at  Bunker  Hill,  Valley 
Forge,  Wyoming  or  Bennington. 

Jjc  *!<  ije 

The  man  who  told  me  the  story  had 
little  dramatic  ability.  He  just  sat  there 
in  the  starlight,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe. 
The  smoke  seemed  to  leak  out  at  one  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  the  words  dropped  from 
the  other.  Yet  as  he  talked  on  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  one  would  speak  of  eating  dinner, 

I  felt  a  chill  at  my  spine  while  some  of 
those  mysterious  shadows  seemed  to  come 
closer.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  time 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  when  hos¬ 
tile  Indians  commanded  the  plains,  and 
practically  held  up  all  travel  except 
wagons  under  guard.  There  was  bitter 
hatred  between  whites  and  reds.  Col¬ 
orado  raised  a  small  army  of  volunteers. 
Just  as  their  term  of  enlistment  was 
about  to  expire  the  officers  decided  to 
“do  something.”  So  these  soldiers  fell 
upon  a  body  of  Indians  who  had  camped 
at  a  place  where  they  thought  themselves 
secure.  Wiser  heads  were  trying  to  stop 
lighting,  but  these  volunteers  broke  away 
and  practically  “cleaned  up”  the  Indians. 
It  was  very  much  of  a  massacre — the 
real  truth  about  it  has  always  been  in 
dispute,  but  while  hundreds  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  killed  the  final  result  was  to 
send  dozens  of  tribes  with  thousands  of 
warriors  on  the  warpath — with  a  hatred 
for  white  men  which  we,  in  this  genera¬ 
tion,  cannot  realize.  I  have  explained  be¬ 
fore  how  these  Indians  seemed  to  hate 
white  women  worse  than  the  white  men. 
They  realized  that  while  the  white  men 
were  fighters  the  women  meant  civilized 
homes,  and  that  of  course  would  end  the 
desert  as  a  hunting  ground.  Something 
of  this  is  brought  out  in  the  book  I  have 
mentioned  several  times,  “We  Must 
March!”  Narcissa  Whitman,  a  New  York 
woman,  a  pioneer’s  wife,  lived  in  a  rough 
cabin  with  only  a  hung  blanket  for  a 
door.  One  day  she  started  to  take  a  bath, 
when  who  should  come  walking  in  upon 
her  but  a  frightful  old  Indian  chief ! 
Mrs.  Whitman  hastily  pulled  a  blanket 
about  her  and  drove  this  old  ruffian  out 
of  the  house,  but  he  never  forgave  her. 
Women  knew  of  this  feeling,  and  yet  they 
faced  all  the  dangers  cheerfully  and  fol¬ 
lowed  their  men  into  the  desert.  As  I 
sat  there  listening  to  the  story  I  could 
easily  believe  that  a  section  or  a  State 


dominated  by  women  who  “took  after 
grandmother”  had  little  to  fear.  Flap¬ 
pers  do  not  drop  away  from  such  char¬ 
acter  iii  two  generations,  but  even  if  they 
did  a  crisis  would  bring  them  back  to 
the  trail. 

*  *  *  «  $ 

It  seems  that  one  day  in  the  early 
sixties  four  men,  one  a  mail  rider,  were 
surprised  and  chased  by  a  group  of  In¬ 
dians  ;  one  of  the  horses  was  wounded 
and  could  not  keep  up.  Three  of  the  men 
might  have  ridden  on  and  perhaps  es¬ 
caped  by  leaving  their  comrade  behind — 
but  white  men  were  not  of  that  stamp  in 
those  early  days.  By  hard  riding  the 
white  men  reached  a  small  corral  or  sod 
fort  and  entered  it.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  have  seen  these  places.  They  are 
about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  eastern 
barnyard.  The  walls  are  built  of  dried 
sods  built  up  like  brick,  and  about  6  ft. 
high,  with  holes  here  and  there  through 
which  a  gun  may  be  fired.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner  there  is  usually  a  shed  or  small  room. 
The  door  is  built  of  wood  or  may  be 
merely  a  set  of  bars.  There  the  yard  or 
fort  stands — without  shade,  out  on  the 
hot,  sun-burned  plains — usually  without 
water.  These  four  men  managed  to  get 
inside  ahead  of  the  Indians  and  there 
they  stood  at  bay.  There  were  12  In¬ 
diana  in  the  band — they  were  driving  a 
herd  of  horses,  and  they  started  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  a  regular  Indian  siege.  The  white 
men  were  armed  with  old-fashioned  muz¬ 
zle-loading  rifles  using  a  percussion  cap 
to  explode  the  powder.  One  of  them,  a 
young  fellow,  had  one  of  the  long,  soft 
metal  rifles  which  sharpshooters  used 
in  the  Civil  War.  A  charge  of  powder 
was  poured  into  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle 
and  pounded  down  with  a  ramrod — then 
the  bullet  -was  pushed  down  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  this  was 
a  deadly  weapon  but  too  slow  in  loading. 
Each  man  also  carried  a  revolver — also 
muzzle-loading.  Between  them  the  In¬ 
dians  seemed  to  have  four  guns,  but  each 
one  carried  bow  and  arrows.  A  bow  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  was  a  terrible 
weapon  at  short  range.  Reliable  people 
have  told  me  of  cases  where  an  arrow 
from  one  of  these  bows  was  driven  com¬ 
pletely  through  an  inch  and  a  half  plank, 
or  even  through  an  ordinary  -wagon- 
tongue. 

*  *  *  *  « 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  light.  The 
white  men  had  plenty  of  ammunition, 
but  were  short  of  water,  and  all  through 
the  burning  day  the  Indians  followed 
their  usual  tactics.  This  meant  riding 
their  horses  around  and  around  the  fort, 
gradually  coming  closer  and  closer.  They 
would  run  a  horse  at  full  speed  until  it 
was  exhausted — then  take  a  fresh  one 
from  their  herd  and  use  him  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  a  wonder  how  these 
Indians  could  ride  a  horse  at  full  speed 
hanging  to  it  apparently  with  one  foot 
or  one  hand.  All  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  man  would  be  a  hideous  face  peering 
out  through  the  horse’s- mane.  The  white 
men  shot  two  of  them,  yet  still  on  they 
came  closer  and  closer.  The  object  was 
to  tempt  the  white  men  to  fire  a  volley 
and  then,  before  the  guns  could  be  re¬ 
loaded  the  Indians  planned  to  make  a 
sudden  dash  and  get  'inside  the  fort.  But 
they  were  dealing  with  desperate  white 
men  who  knew  what  it  would  mean  to  be 
taken  alive.  And  so  they  fired  slowly — 
so  that  two  guns  should  always  be  loaded. 
The  Indians  kept  this  performance  tip 
from  early  in  the  forenoon  until  middle 
afternoon.  Then  two  of  their  party  who 
had  been  keeping  watch  on  a  near-by  hill 
rode  in  and  they  all  halted  and  held  what 
seemed  to  be  a  conference.  Then  they 
rode  their  horses  into  a  clump  of  cotton¬ 
woods  grouped  beside  a  dry  river  bed 
where  in  Spring  or  the  rainy  season  wa¬ 
ter  came  down  out  of  the  hills.  They 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  before  a  prairie 
schooner  or  covered  wagon  came  toiling 
over  a  little  hill  along  the  track.  The 
oxen  were  struggling  with  their  load. 
Two  women  walked  beside  the  wagon,  one 
man  drove  and  inside,  under  the  cover 
two  others  were  asleep — resting  for  the 
night  watch.  There  was  a  sudden  yell 
and  the  Indians  were  upon  them — rush¬ 
ing  out  from  under  the  trees.  Taken  by 
surprise  the  men  were  quickly  mastered — 
the  women  overpowered,  and  all  this  oc¬ 
curred  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  men 
confined  in  the  little  fort.  The  young- 
man  who  carried  the  long  rifle,  as  lie  saw 
the  Indians  lay  hands  upon  these  women, 
was  driven  almost  insane  with  rage.  He 
actually  started  to  rush  out  of  the  fort, 
but  the  older  white  men  held  him.  It 
was  just  such  an  insane  act  that  the  In¬ 
dians  desired. 

i\(  #  # 

The  Indians  drove  the  oxen  up  in 
plain  view  of  the  white  men,  and  nicely 
calculating,  halted  just  outside  of  rifle 
range.  They  unyoked  the  oxen  and  shot 
them  full  of  arrow's — then  drove  them 
off  on  the  plains.  “Spotted  Buffalo”  was 
what  these  red  men  called  the  white 
man’s  cattle,  and  they  seemed  to  hate 
them  as  creatures  that  had  submitted  to 
the  slavery  which  white  men  enforced. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  the  wild  In¬ 
dians  came  to  hate  the  Negro  soldiers 
who  were  sent  against  them  worse  even 
than  the  whites.  I  have  heard  old  sol- 
( Continued  on  Page  1216) 


The  world  of  colors  is  yours 
to  choose  from  in  decorat¬ 
ing  your  farmhouse  inside 
or  out.  With  durable  lead 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead,  which  can  be 
mixed  and  colored  on  each 
job  specially  for  that  job,  you 
get  exactly  the  tint  you  want. 


/^XOLOR  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  considerations  in  painting 
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and  decorating  your  home.  What 
colors  to  use,  how  to  use  them  in  get¬ 
ting  distinctive  painted  finishes — 
these  and  other  questions  about  paint¬ 
ing  are  answered  in  our  booklets — 
‘Handbook  oh  Painting”  and  “Dec¬ 
orating  the  Home”  (printed  in  color). 
You  should  have  these  valuable  book¬ 
lets.  Write  to  our  nearest  branch  for 
them.  You  will  receive  also  a  deco¬ 
rator’s  data  form  to  use  if  you  desire 
the  help  of  our  Department  of  Deco¬ 
ration  on  any  special  painting  prob¬ 
lem  about  the  farm. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  iii  Broadway  Boston, 8oo Albany 
Street  r  Buffalo,  1 16  Oak  Street  *  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street  r  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue  r  Cleveland,  820  West  Superior  Avenue 
1  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street  *  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  485  California  Street  /  Pittsburgh,  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth 
Avenue  r  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 
Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


Paint  with  lead 

DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Lot  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  upon  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $ 1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

in  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 


Fruit  Tree 
Guards 

Protect  your  fruit  trees 
from  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals  with  Ex¬ 
celsior  .Fruit  Tree  Guards. 

““  Sold  made  up  in  sizes,  or 
the  material  in  rolls  if 
desired. 

Write  Department  B 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER 
STEEL  CO. 

41  E.42-  ST,  N.Y.  CITY. 


HEIGHT-IZ -15-18-INCHES  MATERIAL  fURNISHED  IN  12- 
DIAMETER- 4-6-8-1NCHES  I5-I8-IN.WIDE  IN  IOOFT.  ROILS 


A  Handsome  Home  .  .  Within  Your  Means .  . 


A  BEAUTIFUL  home  of  your  own  is  within  from  materials  of  highest  quality.  You 
your  reach  by  the  Bennett  Better  Built”  know  the  cost  before  you  start — no  extras. 
Plan.  Seventy-five  prize  winning  plans  from  Savings  reported  are  from  $300  to  $1,250. 


Amherst — 8  rooms  and  bath — one  of  75  plans  offered 


which  to  choose.  You  buy  at  wholesale  mill 
prices,  and  save  architect’s  fee,  waste  material, 
handling  charges,  and  half  the  labor. 

Not  An  Experiment !  The  home  you 
select  has  been  built  by  many  others.  All 
Bennett  Homes  are  built  on  proven  plans  and 


FREE  Book — Modern  Homes 
and  Plans 

Contains  photographic  prints  of  75 
charming  modern  homes  with  built-in 
conveniences;  also  10  styles  of  garages. 
Let  us  tell  you  of  Bennett  homes  near 
you.  Mail  coupon  for  big,  free  book  and 
new,  low  prices. 

If  you  are  remodeling,  or  prefer  purchas¬ 
ing  your  lumber  in  stock  lengths,  or  build¬ 
ing  to  your  own  plans,  write  for  our  low 
wholesale  prices  on  lumber  and  miliwork. 


BENNETT  HOMES 

200  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  84-page  Bennett  Book.  FREE  In  New  Yoik 
State,  Ohio,  Pa.f  N.  J.,  Md.  and  New  England:  elsewhere 
$1.00. 

Name . . . 


R.  F.  D.  No . 

P  •  ^ . State.. 
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Are  They  Wood  ticks  or 
Redbugs? 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  on  which 
are  several  aci’es  of  woods,  with  spi-ings 
and  small  streams  and  a  great  deal  of 
undergrowth ;  no  buildings.  The  men 
working  on  the  place  complain  of  “wood- 
ticks.'’  Is  there  any  way  of  destroying 
them,  or  if  not,  would  any  spraying  keep 
them  from  coming  out  of  the  woods  into 
the  farm  to  annoy  the  men?  J.  c.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  dog  tick  or  so-called  “woodtick 
is  common  in  the  East  in  woodlands  and 
in  uncultivated  lands  and  sometimes  gets 
on  to  human  beings.  In  my  experience, 
however,  it  does  not  become  common 
enough  to  annoy  several  individuals  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
men  are  “complaining”  of  attacks  of 
“redbugs”  or  chiggers.  If  woodticks  are 
actually  plentiful  enough  to  annoy  the 
men  I  do  not  know  of  any  practical  meth¬ 
od  of  controlling  them  by  spraying.  As 
the  farm  is  worked  and  the  uncultivated 
fields  cleared  up  and  plowed  the  ticks 
will  disappear  or  remain  in  Hie  woods. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  the  trouble  is  from 
redbugs,  the  workers  can  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  dusting  sulphur  by  means  of 
a  salt  shaker  inside  of  the  stockings  and 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  underwear  as 
high  up  as  the  knees,  at  least.  G.  w.  H. 


method  might  not  work  as  well  in  streams 
where  the  leeches  were  less  abundant,  but 
we  know  of  no  better  way  of  catching 
them. 

In  former  years,  when  leeches  were 
more  commonly  used  by  physicians,  drug¬ 
gists  kept  the  worms  in  earthern  jars  with 
perforated  covers  to  admit  air.  The  jars 
were  kept  supplied  with  fresh  water, 
preferably  i*ain  water.  The  water  was 
usually  changed  every  day,  or  at  the 
longest  every  other  day.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  feed  the  leeches,  for  they 
could  be  kept  for  days  and  even  weeks 
without  food.  G.  w.  h. 


Deer  Shed  Their  Horns 

Is  it  true  that  deer  shed  their  horns? 
One  deer  hunter  came  in  the  office  re¬ 
cently  with  an  eight  prong  deer  horn, 
claiming  that  he  found  it  in  the  woods. 
His  theory  is  that  in  the  Spring  the 
bucks  shed  their  horns  and  then  seclude 
themselves  in  the  deep  forests  until  others 
grow  on.  To  me  this  all  seems  unrea¬ 
sonable.  H.  H.  p. 

Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  true  that  deer  shed  their 
horns  (or,  rather,  antlers)  at  the  end  of 
each  mating  season.  There  are  two  very 


Leaf-Hoppers  Injuring 
Beans 

On  page  1028  is  an  article  on  sodium 
fluosilicate.  Will  this  stuff  control  the 
leaf-hopper,  a  green  sucking  insect  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  which  very 
seriously  damages  and  cuts  the  yield  in 
our  district  on  green  and  wax  string 
beans,  potatoes  and  especially  Dwarf 
Horticultural  beans,  also  Limas  to  some 
extent?  _  A- D- 

North  Olmstead,  Ohio. 

Sodium  fluosilicate  is  primarily  an  in¬ 
secticide  for  those  insects  that  have  bit¬ 
ing  mouthparts  like  the  boll  weevil,  po¬ 
tato  beetle,  bean-leaf  beetle  and  blister 
beetles.  It  would  probably  not  be  ef¬ 
ficient  for  the  bean  leaf-hopper.  The 
bean  leaf-hopper  is  a  sucking  insect,  and 
must  be  killed  by  a  contact  insecticide. 
The  most  successful  treatment  for  this 
insect  is  Bordeaux  mixture  with  one  pint 
of  nicotine  sulphate  to  each  100  gallons. 
The  Bordeaux  can  be  purchased  in  a 
dry  powdered  form  which  should  be 
mixed  with  water  according  to  directions, 
and  the  nicotine  sulphate  (Black-leaf 
40)  added.  In  small  amounts  the  nico¬ 
tine  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon.  G.  w.  H. 


Beans  Injured  by  Lice 

We  had  some  Fava  beans  this  year; 
they  grew  very  well,  full  of  bloom  and 
then  came  the  lice.  I  cut  off  the  heads, 
but  did  not  help;  plants  went  black  and 
we  had  a  few  poor  looking  beans.  Is 
there  something  to  kill  them?  F.  G. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  mater¬ 
ial  for  controlling  the  lice  on  these  beans 
is  a  combination  of  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black-leaf  40)  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  about  one 
ounce  of  hard  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
The  beans  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  this  mixture  while  the  lice  are 
present  on  them.  G.  w.  H. 


distinct  groups  of  animals  that  chew  the 
cud  and  have  horns.  In  the  one  group, 
the  “hollow-horned  ruminants,”  the  horn 
is  a  layer  over  a  bony  core.  This  layer 
is  of  horny  tissue  the  same  as  the  hoofs 
and  claws  of  other  mammals.  It  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  bony  support  by  a  layer 
of  tissue  well  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  vessels,  and  from  which  it  grows. 
This  layer  of  horn  is  constantly  being 
worn  away  from  the  outside,  and  added 
to  from  within.  The  hollow-horns  in¬ 
clude  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes, 
ibexes,  etc. 

The  “solid-horned  ruminants”  include 
the  deer,  elks,  moose,  reindeer,  etc.  In¬ 
stead  of  horns,  that  is  appendages  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  layer  of  horn  supported  by  a 
bone  core,  they  have  antlers,  that  is  ap¬ 
pendages  consisting  of  solid  bone  annual¬ 
ly  lost  and  as  often  renewed.  Late  in 
Winter  the  male  deer  shows  a  swelling 
under  the  skin  on  top  of  the  head.  This 
continues  to  grow,  becoming  larger  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Finally,  late  in  the  Summer,  we 
have  the  complete  antler  in  place.  It  is 
still  soft  and  covered  with' a  velvety  skin. 
A  little  later  the  “burr”  at  the  base  be¬ 
gins  to  develop.  As  it  grows  the  blood 
vessels  over  it  grow  smaller  and  finally 
become  cut  off.  Then  the  skin  dies  and 
shrivels  up.  The  deer  spends  much  of 
his  time  rubbing  its  horns  on  small  hard¬ 
wood  bushes,  tearing  off  the  shreds  of 
dead  skin  and  polishing  the  bone  under¬ 
neath.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


mating  season,  he  stalks  forth  in  the  full 
glory  of  a  massive  horn  which  may  weigh 
as  much  as  several  hundred  pounds. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  “breaking  point” 
begins  to  develop  next  to  the  head,  just 
below  the  burr,  and  some  time  in  early 
Winter  each  horn  drops  off,  to  be  eaten 
by  deer  mice  or  to  rot  unseen.  The 
antlers  of  the  moose  are  said  to  weight 
200  lbs.  or  more  to  the  pair  in  their  best 
development.  The  head  of  the  Irish  “elk” 
was  still  larger.  This  immense  bony 
structure  is  grown  and  shed  every  year 
that  the  animal  retains  its  full  vigor,  just 
so  that  it  may  serve  for  use  and  adorn¬ 
ment  through  a  few  weeks  of  Autumn. 

In  the  reindeer  both  males  and  females 
have  antlers.  Those  of  the  females  are 
usually  smaller  and  less  branched  than 
those  of  the  males.  The  steers  have  horns 
or  lack  them  according  to  their  condi¬ 
tion  when  operated  upon.  If  they  had 
horns  they  are  not  shed.  If  the  horns 
were  lacking  they  never  return. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


A  Sunday  School  teacher  was  telling 
her  class  all  about  the  cannibals  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  went  out  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
first  thing  the  missionaries  should  teach 
the  cannibals?”  was  one  of  the  questions 
she  put  to  the  class.  One  bright  little 
boy  answered,  readily :  “I  know,  teacher. 
They  should  teach  them  to  be  vegeta¬ 
rians.” — London  Tit-Bits. 


Catching  and  Keeping 
Leeches 

I  live  on  a  farm  near  a  lake,  creeks  and 
rivers,  I  go  fishing  quite  often.  Catfish, 
they  say,  like  leeches  (bloodsuckers)  for 
a  bait.  I  have  caught  a  few  by  accident 
under  stones  in  the  creek  bottoms  in  the 
dry  season.  I  would  like  to  know  of 
methods  to  catch  them.  How  can  we 
keep  the  leeches?  c.  G. 

Ohio. 

The  common  leeches  of  this  country 
feed  upon  vertebrates  of  all  kinds 
fishes,  frogs,  and  mammals,  but  the  writer 
is  not  sure  that  fishes,  particularly  cat¬ 
fish,  in  turn  like  leeches  as  food,  although 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  do,  since 
they  are  bottom  feeders,  and  leeches  live 
on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  streams. 

In  France,  where  leech  farms  were 
maintained  in  past  years,  at  least,  the 
customary  method  of  catching  the  leeches 
was  for  men  to  go  into  the  water  with 
bare  legs  and  feet  and  stir  up  the  mud, 
when  the  leeches  would  attach  themselves 
to  the  skin,  from  which  they  could  be 
picked  off  in  considerable  numbers.  Ibis 


3  Tons 

Heats  8  Rooms ! 


“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  3  years 
and  our  eight  room  house  is  always  warm, 
including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of  hard 
coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  eight  room 
house.  You  can  use  anything  that  will 


burn  in  the  Bulldog.  We  often  warm 
the  house  and  remove  the  dampness  during 
a  stormy  period  in  summer  with  waste 
paper  that  has  collected.” 

Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


“Heats  as  Good  as  Ever!”  Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One  Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

In  regard  to  the  Bulldog  Furnace: 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years 
and  it  heats  as  good  as  ever. — Arthur 
Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rock  Port,  Mo. 

FuelSavedPaysforFumace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have 
used  the  Bulldog  and  the  savings  in 
my  coal  bills  have  paid  for  my  fur¬ 
nace !”— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 


“My  8  room  house  has  7  windows  on 
the  Northwest  side  downstairs,  so  it 
takes  SOME  heat!  The  Bulldog  doesn’t 
bum  very  much  more  coal  than  my  old 
stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole 
house,  where  my  stove  would  heat  only 
the  one  room  it  Was  in.”  — Ernest  H. 
Marzoli,  72  South  St.,  Milford,  N,  H. 


“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy 
to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  in  mild 
weather.” — Jess  T,  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St., 
Shamokin,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments .  Comes  Completely  Erected 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  to  you  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satis¬ 
fied,  you  make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remark¬ 
ably  low  price.  Write  today.  Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  cut 
down  your  fuel  bills!  Install  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  It  comes  to 
you  completely  erected  —  goes  through  any  door — fits  any 
height  of  basement— and  you  install  it  yourself  in  less  than  two 
hours!  In  fact,  you  can  install  the  Bulldog  just  about  as  easily 
as  a  kitchen  cook  stove. 


Don’t  put  up  with  the  old  fashioned  stove  heat  or  some 
outworn  furnace— when  you  can  so  easily  get  the  greatest 
advance  in  scientific  heating  at  an  astonishingly  low  price. 
The  Bulldog  bums  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal 
to  cheap  screenings.  Keeps  a  wood  fire  over  night.  We 
have  factory  connections  in  both  east  and  west  and  ship 
from  the  nearest  point. 


Send  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want— where  you  want  it — 
and  save  money!  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  different— and  better! 
Complete  combustion  of  gases  saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bills,  Ex¬ 
clusive  Gable-Top  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire. 
Exclusive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  enables  you 
to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for 
free  inspection— then  small  monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly 
low  price !  Send  f or  F ree  Book  TODAY ! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co., 

19th  St.  and  California  Ave.,  Dept*  80-76  Chicago,  111. 


BABSON  BROS. 
Sole  Distributors 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.,  Sole  Distributors 
19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  80-76  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 


(Print  name  and  address  plainly)  Have  you  a  basement 


Yes  □ 
No  □ 


Name ... 
Address  _ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  since  I 
was  a  small  schoolboy,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  paper, 
always  helping  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture.  When  a  better  farm  paper  is  printed  The  R.- 
N.-Y.  will  print  it.  morris  all. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  hope  that  prophecy  may  prove  true.  With 
the  help  of  our  readers  we  shall  try  to  print 
that  “better  farm  paper”  when  it  comes. 


AST  Fall  you  will  remember  we  had  some  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Ruth  Sylvia  Morse  about  a  trip  to 
Florida.  It  was  a  very  simple  story  of  an  ordinary 
trip  taken  by  plain  people.  Its  simplicity  and  evi¬ 
dent  truth  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
there  have  been  many  requests  for  a  continuation 
of  the  story.  Our  people  want  to  know  how  this 
northern  family  prospered  in  the  South — what  they 
have  done— in  short  how  they  came  out.  We  shall 
soon  print  something  more  of  the  record.  This  fami¬ 
ly  has  not  found  fame  or  fate  or  any  great  for¬ 
tune  in  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Morse  seems  to  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

E  think  Mr.  Ludwig  demonstrated  in  his  re¬ 
cent  article  that  roots  of  the  black  walnut  do 
exert  a  poisonous  action  on  the  roots  of  some  other 
plants.  Among  these  is  the  apple.  There  does  not 
seem  much  doubt  about  that.  The  wise  thing  will 
be  to  stop  planting  black  walnut  close  to  young  ap¬ 
ple  orchards.  There  is  not  much  doubt  about  the 
future  of  black  walnut  timber.  It  is  coming  back 
in  value,  and  a  good  grove  planted  now  will  have 
considerable  future  value.  But  do  not  mix  black 
walnut  with  apple  trees.  The  English  walnut  on 
the  other  hand  will  not  do  any  such  damage. 

N  page  1185  of  last  week’s  issue  you  will  find  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  Some  of 
the  enemies  of  this  society  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  that  it  has  been  raising  great  sums  of 
money  and  spending  it  extravagantly.  The  figures 
show  the  foolishness  of  any  such  statement.  The 
societj’  has  been  forced  to  depend  on  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  entirely.  It  has  accomplished  more  for 
the  rural  schools,  with  its  limited  resources,  than 
any  other  organization  in  the  State.  Its  members 
have  given  freely  of  their  own  time  and  money.  We 
understand  that  the  State  teacher’s  organization 
spends  about  $50,000  a  year.  The  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  was  given  $10,000  for  “publicity”  alone, 
and  no  public  statement  of  these  expenses  has  ever 
been  made.  The  R.  S.  I.  S.  needs  at  least  $10,000 
this  year  to  carry  on  the  work  it  has  started.  Among 
other  things  it  is  back  of  suits  to  test  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  school  laws.  It  will,  if  it  can  receive 
reasonable  support,  provide  just  the  constructive 
criticism  which  the  school  department  needs.  We 
urge  our  country  people  to  support  the  society  to  the 
limit. 

* 

I  am  one  of  those  terrible  city  wage-earners,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  boss  to  do  my  thinking  for  me,  and 
between  my  boss  and  my  wife  I  usually  get  along  fine. 
As  an  example  my  wife  has  figured  it  out  that  we  can 
save  money  by  buying  good  tomatoes  at  the  grocery 
store  at  69  cents  a  hamper  rather  than  buying  a  slight¬ 
ly  inferior  tomato  packed  in  the  same  size  basket  at  a 
roadside  market  for  75  cents.  I  am  all  right  there,  for 
anybody  could  see  the  logic  of  her  thought  without 
thinking.  But  here  is  where  I  want  some  of  your  con¬ 
tributors  to  help  me,  as  my  boss  and  my  wife  have 
given  it  up. 

On  page  1151,  a  farmer  writes  under  the  heading, 
“Is  the  Eastern  Farmer  a  Slave?”  this  statement : 
“For  example,  take  potatoes.  I  figure  that  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  live  in  New  York  have 
either  stopped  eating  potatoes  or  use  them  only  now 
and  then.”  Then,  on  page  1161  of  the  same  paper,  the 
following  fact  is  set  forth  under  heading  “Co-operative 


Marketing  in  Virginia “Twenty-two  years  ago  12,000 
acres  was  the  area  planted  to  Irish  potatoes ;  this  year 
65,000  acres.”  a.  j.  smith. 

Connecticut. 

HERE  lias  been  much  discussion  about  that  re¬ 
cent  article,  and  about  the  roadside  stand  busi¬ 
ness.  As  for  the  latter  it  seems  that  some  stands  are 
steadily  increasing  their  business,  while  others  are 
fading  away.  It  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  good 
service  and  reputation.  When  people  feel  that  they 
have  been  “stung”  they  keep  away  from  such  a 
stand  as  they  would  from  a  beehive.  Some  of  the 
roadside  dealers  demand  too  much,  and  some  of  the 
buyers  expect  too  much.  Our  reports  show  that 
the  business  is  going  through  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  will  continue,  but  only  in  the  hands  of 
natural  salesmen  and  fair  dealers.  The  rest  will 
drop  out.  As  for  the  article  mentioned — no  one 
seems  to  question  the  truth  of  the  statements  made 
therein— however  much  the  facts  may  be  deplored. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  potatoes.  That  will  continue  just 
as  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  women  who  will 
suffer  partial  starvation  rather  than  lose  their  “boy¬ 
ish  figure.”  It  is  also  true  that  the  production  of 
certain  crops  is  being  grouped  in  special  localities, 
and  this  of  necessity  means  withdrawal  from  other 
sections.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  manufacturing 
— witness  the  shift  of  cotton  spinning  and  shoe 
making  from  New  England  to  the  South  and  West, 
or  the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  or  of  dairying  in  the  Gulf  States,  or  in 
a  small  way  the  transfer  of  cauliflower  growing 
from  Long  Island  to  the  Catskills.  Under  our  in¬ 
dustrial  system  these  changes  are  as  sure  as  fate, 
and  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  political  changes 
— though  politicians  usually  try  to  tie  them  up  with 
the  tariff,  prohibition  and  other  “issues,”  and  thus 
keep  up  the  old  political  battles,  while  the  industrial 
changes  go  on  without  any  real  attempt  at  readjust¬ 
ment. 

'i' 

SOME  years  ago  manufacturers  began  experi¬ 
ments  in  using  supplemental  power  on  heavy 
farm  machinery.  This  meant  mounting  a  small  and 
light  engine  on  the  harvester  or  potato  digger.  This 
little  giant  was  supposed  to  sit  on  the  machine, 
reach  out  its  strong  arm  and  work  the  machinery 
so  as  to  leave  the  team  free  to  pull  the  outfit  along. 
The  principle  of  using  two  sets  of  power  on  the 
same  implement  proved  sound  in  the  older  days 
when  horsepower  was  largely  used.  Now  that  trac¬ 
tors  are  being  utilized  for  field  work  at  hauling  the 
case  is  different.  In  older  days  when  horses  were 
used  the  binder  or  harvester  would  often  mire  in 
wet  ground.  The  horses  could  not  develop  the  power 
required  to  haul  the  machine  on  through  the  mud, 
and  at  the  same  time,  work  the  cutting  and  binding 
machinery.  In  such  cases  the  little  engine,  sitting 
beside  the  driver  and  adding  but  little  more  to  the 
load  than  the  weight  of  a  human  passenger,  would 
work  the  machinery  and  leave  the  horses  free  to  do 
the  hauling.  With  the  coming  of  the  tractor  with 
its  greater  power  the  passenger  engine  is  not  al¬ 
ways  needed.  As  we  have  said,  however,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  sound,  and  will  continue  to  be  used. 

* 

THE  problem  of  what  to  do  with  grandfather  (or 
rather  what  grandfather  can  do  with  himself) 
is  a  hard  one  to  solve  on  some  farms.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  life — usually  a 
good  one.  Now  he  has  come  to  a  time  of  life  when 
he  cannot  do  the  hard  work  which,  for  years,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  smash  things  through  to  success.  He 
has  the  experience  and  the  judgment,  but  he  must 
realize  sadly  that  in  this  age  of  gasoline  and  ma¬ 
chinery  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the  boys.  He  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  new  age  and  sometimes  he  cannot  realize 
it.  Some  men  turn  this  condition  into  a  tragedy. 
They  become  unhappy  and  sour.  Never  having 
taken  enough  time  for  reading  they  cannot  now  read 
or  study  effectively.  Sometimes  they  quit— make 
their  property  over  to  the  children  and  drag  out  an 
unhappy  existence.  Again,  they  will  freeze  close 
to  every  penny,  refuse  to  put  up  needed  working 
capital  and  then  find  fault  becau.se  the  boys  cannot 
see  any  safe  business  on  the  farm.  Both  conditions 
lead  to  unhappiness  and  disappointment.  How  much 
better  if  grandfather  would  recognize  the  true  sit¬ 
uation  and  meet  it  with  smiling  philosophy.  If  his 
days  as  a  farm  laborer  are  done,  his  work  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  may  be  just  beginning.  At  70  the 
hoe  may  become  mighter  than  the  plow  at  40.  We 
know  a  man  who  wisely  saw  that  his  days  of  hard 
work  were  ended.  Tie  had  acquired  a  fair  compe¬ 
tence.  He  put  his  farm  into  younger  hands  and 
started  a  fruit  and  flower  garden  which  became  the 


wonder  of  the  section.  Drive  through  tha(;  country 
anywhere  and  you  will  find  climbing  roses  and  vines 
on  the  houses,  bunches  of  color  around  the  house 
where  flower  gardens  thrive,  and  the  choicest  of 
fruits  in  home  gardens.  And  the  great  majority  of 
these  beautiful  things  have  come  from  the  garden 
of  this  retired  farmer.  He  has  distributed  plants 
and  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  given  free  advice  in 
simple  landscape  gardening.  In  doing  this  he  has 
gained  twice  the  fame  and  ten  times  the  happiness 
he  ever  knew  as  a  successful  farmer.  He  makes  the 
world  better.  It  is  good  for  him  to.  be  alive.  How 
much  better  this  than  to  sit  in  sour  discontent  as  so 
many  elderly  men  do.  Yes,  what  to  do  with  grand¬ 
father  is  a  problem — and  grandfather  is  the  man 
to  solve  it. 

vV 

T 

NO  one  knows  what  good  it  would  have  done  us 
one  day  last  week  to  have  had  full  control  of 
the  actions  of  about  50  of  the  radical  daylight  sav¬ 
ers!  There  had  been  several  days  of  steady  rain. 
The  following  sunshine  had  not  been  able  to  dry  out 
the  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  farm  there  is  an 
apple  orchard.  It  is  in  sod,  and  surrounded  by  wind¬ 
breaks  which  make  the  sun  late  in  reaching  the 
trees.  At  the  time  when  the  daylight  savers  say 
farmers  should  begin  work  both  the  sod  and  the 
foliage  of  these  trees  are  wet  as  sponges.  It  is  worse 
than  going  in  swimming  to  try  to  wade  through  the 
wet  grass  and  climb  among  the  dripping  leaves.  Yet 
McIntosh  apples  must  be  picked  right  now,  and 
workmen  will  not  stay  at  their  work  in  late  after¬ 
noon.  It  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  drive 
a  crew  of  daylight  savers  into  that  orchard  and  hold 
them  to  the  job.  That  is  the  form  of  education  they 
need  to  make  them  realize  the  selfishness  of  many 
of  their  arguments.  The  change  in  time  which  may 
mean  increased  pleasure  and  rest  for  them  means 
discomfort  and  loss  for  country  people.  Here  at  the 
end  of  daylight  saving  for  1927,  after  several  sea¬ 
sons  of  it,  one  can  make  a  fair  estimate  as  to  its 
value.  We  have  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  country  people  regard  it  as  a  nuisance 
and  a  loss.  IVe  also  have  the  testimony  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  show  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  entailed 
a  loss  on  “industry,”  and  added  somewhat  to  the 
cost  of  goods  and  much  more  to  their  price.  On  the 
other  hand  city  people  and  many  commuters  favor 
the  change  because  it  gives  them  more  time  for  play 
or  for  driving  about.  There  are,  of  course,  those 
who  employ  the  extra  hour  of  afternoon  sunlight 
for  really  useful  purposes — but  they  are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  Speaking  for  country  people  as  a 
whole,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  has  caused  a  loss  rather  than  a  benefit. 

THIS  “husband  calling”  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  in  the  West !  Y’ou  may  read  something 
about  it  on  page  1200.  It  seems  like  a  good  thing 
for  a  contest.  We  feel  like  offering  a  special  prize 
for  the  wife  most  successful  in  devising  a  call  that 
will  reach  a  deaf  husband.  That  contest  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  a  class  by  itself.  And  how  many  mod¬ 
ern  husbands  will  come  at  call?  Shakespeare  makes 
Hotspur  say : 

“I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep !” 

“Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man — 

“But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  ?” 

WThat  proportion  of  husbands — say  of  10  years’ 
standing,  will  “come”  in  response  to  “that  melodious 
voice?”  That’s  the  real  question,  and  how  much  of 
human  nature  and  the  essence  of  life  will  be  found 
wrapped  up  in  the  answer ! 


Brevities 

Our  corn  is  having  a  great  race  with  the  frost.  It's 
about  an  even  chance  as  it  stands. 

WILL  some  of  you  experts  tell  our  folks  the  best  and 
easiest  way  to  pick  and  dress  a  duck? 

A  Pennsylvania  cherry  grower  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for  selling  wormy  cherries  to  a  canning  factory. 

Ohio  women  are  starting  roadside  stands  run  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  They  sell  fruit,  vegetables  and 
liome-cooked  goods. 

Pine  shavings  are  acid.  Blueberries  demand  a  sour 
soil.  Thus  a  Massachusetts  farmer  has  succeeded  in 
growing  cultivated  blueberries  grown  with  a  mulch  of 
shavings  around  the  bushes. 

There  is  one  thing  about  trees  of  McIntosh  apple 
that  we  never  would  do,  and  that  is,  plant  them  in  wet 
ground.  Such  soil  may  suit  Northern  Spy  but  McIn¬ 
tosh  needs  a  dry  warm  soil,  like  Baldwin. 

Since  about  the  first  of  September  strawberries  have 
been  coming  to  this  market  from  as  far  west  as  Mon¬ 
tana.  They  sell  well.  As  a  rule  the  “everbearing”  ber¬ 
ries  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  this  market.  From 
Montana  to  New  York.  That’s  interesting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Hope  Farm  man's  story  of  the  Indian 
hold-up  60  years  ago. 
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Handling  the  Surplus  Efficiently 

There  are  just  two  reasons  for  organization.  One  is 
to  prevent  inefficiency  in  distribution  and  the  other  is 
to  stabilize  markets  by  handling  the  surplus  ourselves. 
Any  organization  that  is  organized  on  any  lines  that  do 
not  take  care  of  the  surplus  isn’t  ^accomplishing  very 
much  of  a  service. — George  W.  Slocum,  League  Presi¬ 
dent. 

It.  SLOCUM  turned  over  the  distribution  end 
of  the  several  purchased  concerns  to  Borden’s 
with  the  explanation  that  Borden’s  were  better  qual¬ 
ified  to  distribute  than  the  pool.  He  has  operated 
one  city  plant  which  has  lost  75  per  cent  of  its  out¬ 
put,  and  is  estimated  to  be  running  at  a  loss  of 
$30,000  a  month.  Is  this  efficiency? 

In  June  the  pool  handled  28  per  cent  of  the  surplus 
reported.  Its  dealers  handled  62  per  cent.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  League,  accountants  figured 
that  the  milk  handled  in  League  plants,  including 
all  classes,  returned  the  farmer  only  32  cents  per 
100  lbs.  This  leaves  the  surplus  an  actual  loss.  The 
record  then  is  that  the  League  management  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  distribution,  that  the  major  part 
of  surplus  pooled  milk  is  handled  by  the  dealers, 
and  that  the  portion  handled  by  the  pool  plants  could 
be  spilled  in  the  barnyard  with  a  saving  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  it. 

If  this  is  “efficiency”  and  “service,”  God  save  us 
from  both. 


Milk  Records  in  Buffalo 

TO  Editor  The  R.  N.-Y. :  The  recent  record 
in  the  milk  business  in  Buffalo  should  have  some 
interest  for  dairy  farmers  everywhere.  On  August 
23,  Mr.  Rees  called  me  up  and  said  he  had  just 
talked  with  his  headquarters  in  New  York  and  that 
they  would  agree  to  raise  the  price  in  Buffalo  one 
cent  a  quart  (47c  per  100  lbs.)  as  made  to  New 
York  consumers.  The  news  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
papers  for  August  29.  On  August  26  he  and  Di¬ 
rector  Stran,  of  the  Buffalo  district,  came  to  my  of¬ 
fice  and  said  the  League  board  had  decided  not  to 
make  the  raise  in  Buffalo. 

Immediately  I  had  a  conference  with  our  buyers, 
and  in  the  hope  that  they  would  accept  the  raise,  I 
announced  a  raise  of  47c  per  100  lbs.  which  was 
printed  in  the  city  papers.  Conferences  were  held 
for  several  days,  but  the  League  refused  to  meet 
the  raise  here,  and  our  buyers  felt  they  could  not 
pay  a  full  cent  above  the  price  paid  by  pool  buy¬ 
ers,  but  they  did  agree  to  pay  an  increase  of  23c  per 
100  lbs.,  and  our  price  in  Buffalo  is  $2.60  per  100  lbs. 
from  September  1.  Hence  there  has  been  no  raise  in 
the  price  of  pooled  milk  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are  no 
classified  prices  in  Buffalo.  Milk  is  sold  here  at  one 
price  for  all  milk.  Unity  Association  buyers  are 
paying  the  23-cent  raise  because  they  know  that 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  good  quali¬ 
ty  of  milk  when  the  price  is  so  low  that  they  do  not 
care  whether  Ihey  produce  milk  or  not.  Unity 
buyers  are  making  a  record  for  quality,  and  with 
this  discrimination  in  price  our  farmers  will  increase 
production  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Since  the  Dairymen’s  League  management  public- 
15'  accused  me  of  helping  block  their  raise  of  42c 
in  class  1,  an  assertion  which  was  an  intentional 
and  deliberate  falsehood,  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
farmers  should  know  what  has  happened  in  Buffalo. 
If  Sheffield’s  were  culpable  for  delaying  five  days  to 
meet  their  raise  in  New  York  what  is  the  degree  of 
the  League  officials’  offense  in  refusing  to  meet  any 
raise  in  Buffalo?  chas.  w.  newton. 

Supt.  Buffalo  Division  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  m 


The  Milk  Advisory  Board  Organized 

ON  the  call  of  Chairman  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  of 
the  Milk  Program  Committee,  representatives 
of  the  dairymen’s  organizations  met  at  Albany  on 
Monday,  September  12,  1927,  and  formed  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  as  recommended  by  the  dairy  meeting 
held  at  Utica  on  June  27,  1927. 

The  queer  thing  about  the  proceeding  was  that 
while  the  Milk  Program  Committee  and  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  originated  with  Dairymen’s  League 
delegates,  no  member  or  official  of  the  League  was 
present  to  help  form  the  Advisory  Beard.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Slocum  sent  a  letter,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  refusing  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Truman  Cole,  president  of  the  Unity  Association 
was  made  temporary  chairman  of  the  board,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  develop  a  plan  and 
scope  for  the  new  organization.  The  members  are: 
Clark  W.  Halliday,  who  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Hugh  Adair  of  Sheffield’s,  and  Truman  Cole  and 


Frank  W.  Bander  of  the  Unity  Association.  The 
chairman  was  directed  to  ask  the  League  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  refusal  to  become  a  member,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  two  representatives  on  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  meeting  has  been  arranged  for  September  27  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  on  plan  and 
scope,  and  further  to  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 


A  Modem  Dairy  Plant 

THE  Little  Falls  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  farm- 
owned  concern  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
modern  plant.  During  the  year  1926  it  handled 
20,563,893  lbs.  of  milk,  an  inci*ease  of  2,694,603  lbs. 
from  the  year  before,  with  a  total  of  two  cows  less 
in  1926.  It  paid  patrons  $523,431.07,  an  increase  of 
$79,378.09.  The  number  of  cows  were  3,627 ;  the 
milk  per  cow,  5,669  lbs.,  an  increase  of  114  lbs.  per 
cow.  The  milk  per  cow  was  15.5  lbs.,  an  increase 
of  .3  of  a  pound  daily. 

The  increase  is  due  to  changes  made  to  produce 
a  more  even  flow  the  year  around,  bonus  and  per- 
sonal  work.  In  1923  the  plant  produced  11,000  lbs., 
during  November  and  December,  and  70,000  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June.  In  1926  it  produced  40,000  lbs. 
during  November  and  December,  and  85.000  lbs. 
during  May  and  June.  In  1923  it  produced  15.7 
per  cent  of  the  flush  production  in  the  two  short 
production  months ;  in  1926,  47  per  cent.  To  show 
how  it  worked  out  comparisons  are  made  of  two 
dairies.  The  first  consisted  of  21  cows,  and  produced 
17S.OOO  lbs.  during  the  year  1926.  The  low  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  production  was  9,000  lbs. ;  the 
high  May  and  June,  20,000.  This  was  45  per  cent 
of  the  high  flush  production  for  the  low  production 
months.  The  other  dairy  had  20  cows,  and  produced 
11S,000  lbs.  during  the  year  1926.  It  delivered  5,000 
lbs.  during  the  low  months  and  IS, 000  lbs. 
during  the  flush  months,  or  27  per  cent  of  the 
flush  period  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  as  compared  with  45  per  cent  for  the 
first  herd.  The  21-cow  dairy  was  being  regulated  to 
increase  its  Winter  production,  but  it  was  found  that 
cows  freshening  in  the  late  Fall  and  grained  during 
the  Winter  continued  a  good  flow  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  and  produced  a  higher  average  than 
cows  freshening  in  Spring  when  little  or  no  grain 
is  fed.  The  21-cow  dairy  was  fed  $350  more  grain 
than  the  20-cow  herd,  but  the  first  produced  $1,500 
more  milk.  The  nearer  the  production  comes  to  an 
average  during  the  y-ear  the  more  profit  there  is 
both  for  the  plant  and  for  the  individual  producer. 


Receipts  for  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  August,  1927 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  .  .  . 

.  2,50S,967 

103,070 

47.620 

New  Jersey  .  . 

.  141.308 

2,489 

1 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  2S4.9S3 

18,534 

7.204 

Connecticut  .  . 

.  12,480 

15 

... 

Vermont  . 

.  109,376 

7.910 

•  •  •  • 

Massachusetts 

.  11.168 

62 

... 

Michigan  .  .  .  . 

725 

... 

Iowa  . 

.  200 

200 

... 

Illinois  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  .  .  , 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

1.200 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  .  .  . 

189 

... 

Indiana  . . 

220 

376 

Canada  . 

. 

1,930 

Total  . 

136,744 

55,201 

August  Daily 

Avei-age  98,985 

4,411 

1,780 

New  York  State  furnished  81.7  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  August. 


Re-appraisal  for  Dairy  Cows 

ERNARD  LOUGHLIN,  Kirkwood,  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y.,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  dairyman 
who  has  made  an  appeal  under  the  new  law  for  a 
re-appraisal  of  cows  slaughtered  under  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  regulations,  and  valued  at  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  price  by  the  State.  Iu  August  he  had  four 
cows  condemned,  three  Holsteins  and  one  Guernsey, 
all  grades.  Three  were  appraised  at  $125  each,  and 
the  other  at  $100. 

Mr.  Loughlin  was  not  satisfied  with  the  appraisal. 
He  appealed  to  the  county  court,  and  secured  an 
appointment  of  William  M.  Hotaling  of  Binghamton 
as  a  referee  to  review  the  case.  The  new  appraisal 
gave  him  $145  each  for  two  cows,  and  $160  for  an¬ 
other,  which  the  State  appraiser  had  valued  at  $125 
each,  and  $125  for  the  cow  appraised  by  the  State  at 
$100.  The  extra  appraisal  on  the  four  cows  was 
$100.  The  cows  have  been  sent  to  Buffalo  for 
slaughter.  If  the  report  shows  no  lesions  the  re¬ 
imbursement  will  be  increased.  With  a  new  ap¬ 


praisal  Mr.  Laughlin  feels  that  he  will  about  break 
even,  but  he  was  in  for  considerable  loss  on  the 
State  appraisal.  Two  dairymen  who  qualified  as 
experts  testified  that  they  believe  the  cows  were 
worth  more  than  the  appraised  values. 


More  Land  Bank  Bonds 

THE  Comptroller  of  Ilie  State  of  New  York  has 
subscribed  for  $1,000,000  worth  of  the  4 y2  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  be  dated  October  1,  1927.  The  proceeds  will 
be  available  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
throughout  the  State  to  assist  the  local  associations 
in  increasing  loans  to  their  members.  We  keep  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  institution  because  it  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  co-operation  both  in  type  of  organization 
and  in  practical  operation. 


Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Association 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  two  articles 
lately  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  regard  to  Otsego 
County.  The  description  given  in  the  last  article  is 
very  correct,  particularly  to  the  people  in  this  section. 

A  year  ago,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  September  16, 
1926,  we  formed  an  association  for  promoting  what  is 
known  as  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  the  section  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Syracuse,  135  miles  of  wonderful 
highway.  This  road  is  a  part  of  the  Federal  highway 
No.  20,  extending  from  Boston  through  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  being  the  only  east  and  west  Federal  highway 
through  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the  close  of  our 
fii’st  year  we  find  practically  1,000  memberships  sold 
in  this  territory.  Our  people  are  very  enthusiastic  on 
this  proposition  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  fox- 
building  up  and  bringing  back  this  wonderful  section  of 
the  State.  It  is  very  interesting  to  drive  through  here 
and  see  the  decided  change  in  cleaning  up  the  highway 
and  improving  the  residences  along  the  route.  People 
are  becoming  more  concerned  in  cleaning  up  yards, 
painting  the  houses,  mowing  the  lawns,  and  making 
the  homes  attractive.  We  hope  that  some  time  you  will 
drive  up  through  this  part,  covering  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  during  your  trip.  Our  association  has  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  United  States  rather  an  in¬ 
teresting  booklet,  printing  30,000  copies  of  same.  We 
also  distributed  100,000  folders,  illustrating  this  section. 

JOHN  A.  LOSEE. 

WE  regard  this  as  excellent  work — just  the  sort 
of  service  that  the  country  people  of  New 
York  can  render  the  State.  In  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  this  organization  the  following  statement 
is  made  regarding  its  object : 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  region  served  by  the  Cherry 
Valley  Turnpike,  extending  from  Syracuse  to  Albany, 
and  by  a  campaign  of  publicity  help  to  stimulate  tour- 
ist  travel ;  to  attract  and  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  throughout  the  country  to  the  various  points 
of  interest,  advantages,  developments  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  along  this  particular  highway ;  to  co-operate  at  all 
times  with  individuals  and  organizations  in  urging 
public  officials  in  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  this 
important  highway;  to  recommend  and  assist  in  the 
consti-uction,  ei-ection  and  maintenance  of  safety  de¬ 
vices  and  road  improvements  that  will  make  the"  pike 
more  secure  for  the  public  and  help  to  free  the  travel¬ 
ing  tourist  from  accidents.  Further,  to  increase  among 
the  people  living  along  this  scenic  and  historic  pike 
their  appi-eciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  inhabiting 
a  region  full  of  beauty,  enterprise  and  success. 

That  is  very  fine.  It  shows  the  class  of  work 
which  citizens  in  many  country  places  can  do  with 
little  expenses.  It  will  all  help  the  State  by  making 
these  beautiful  places  known. 


Chicken  Thieves  are  Shot 

CASE  in  which  one  chicken  thief  was  killed  and 
another  severely  wounded  is  reported  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  John  M.  Pits  has  been  troubled  by' 
thieves  who  entered  his  chicken-house  —  situated 
some  distance  from  his  dwelling.  He  installed  a 
burglar  alarm,  which  seems  to  have  worked  only 
too  well.  The  alarm  sounded  at  half-past  two  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  Mr.  Pits  and  his  son  John  Jr. 
dressed  and  started  out.  The  father  was  unarmed, 
but  the  boy  (16)  carried  a  small  repeating  rifle. 
They  found  two  young  men  in  the  henhouse.  They 
rushed  for  the  door  but  Mr.  Pits  Sr.  tried  to  stop 
them — while  his  wife  phoned  for  the  police.  The 
thieves  attacked  the  older  man  and  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  a  flashlight.  They  then  started  to 
attack  the  boy — who  shot  them  both.  One  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds  while  the  other  is  seriously'  hurt. 
Now  from  the  report  it  is  evident  that  these  young 
men  came  to  steal  chickens.  They  knocked  the 
father  down  and  attacked  the  son.  He  shot  in  self 
defense,  with  horrible  results.  It  is  not  likely7  that 
he  will  be  convicted  or  punished  but  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main  an  awful  thought  that  he  took  human  life  in 
this  way.  And  yet,  what  could  he  do?  Let  ixs  ask 
what  you  would  do  when  placed  in  such  a  position? 


“Bootleg  cooking”  is  the  latest.  There  is  an  ordi¬ 
nance  here  in  New  York  City  prohibiting  cooking  in 
rooms  of  hotels  or  apartment  houses.  It  might  offend 
the  delicate  noses  of  the  neighbors — or  start  a  fire.  On 
one  occasion  a  country  family  started  to  cook  cabbage 
and  yellow  turnips  in  a  city  flat.  The  effect  fell  flat. 
They  were  worse  than  bootleggex-s  in  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbors ! 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Speak  to  My  Heart 
Through  Gardens 

Speak  to  my  heart  through  gardens,  till 
I  see 

The  shame  of  service  rendered  •  grudg¬ 
ingly  ; 

Turn  from  the  selfishness  that  could  for¬ 
get 

A  lifetime  were  too  short  to  pay  my  debt, 
Beholding  how  from  bud  to  petal-fall 
Proud  poppies  flame  with  joy  at  giving 
all. 

Out  of  the  grace  of  gardens,  make  me 
wise 

To  learn  as  larkspur  mirrors  mist-blue 
skies, 

Here  in  my  place,  Thy  holy  ground,  I, 
too, 

May  lift  a  life  that  as  a  mirror  true 
Reflects  the  beauty  of  that  Blessed  One 
Who  in  a  garden  prayed,  “Thy  will  be 
done  !” 

Teach  me  in  dewy  silences  to  know 
On  the  pruned  bush  the  loveliest  roses 
grow, 

That  when  the  shears  of  sorrows  shall 
be  laid 

Against  my  life,  serene  and  unafraid, 

A  sturdier  faith  shall  flower  there  and  be 
A  richer  crimson  in  my  love  for  Thee. 

— Molly  Anderson  Haley  in  the  Church¬ 
man. 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
mystery  pickle,  which  has  been  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  have  tried  it.  Run 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  six  medium¬ 
sized  white  onions,  and  nine  small  pep¬ 
pers,  through  a  meat  chopper,  stir  in 
one-half  pint  of  salt,  and  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put  on 
enough  vinegar  to  cover,  and  cook  half 
an  hour.  Add  one-lialf  pint  of  vinegar, 
y2  lb.  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  ground 
mustard  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  two 
tablespoons  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each 
of  allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
half  a  pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Seal 
in  jars. 

;jc 

There  is  one  thing  every  woman  can 
do  for  the  local  school,  and  that  is  to 
make  friends  with  the  teacher.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  little  real  frendli- 
ness  at  the  start  would  have  prevented 
misunderstandings  that  may  finally  lead 
to  unpleasant  friction. 

One  of  our  city  friends  was  laughing 
recently  at  some  of  the  social  items  in  a 
little  country  newspaper.  To  state  that 
Mr.  Brown’s  famly  had  driven  to  town 
for  a  day’s  shopping  or  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  putting  cement  stalls  in  his 
barn,  sounded  very  trivial  for  print. 
Yet,  when  a  city  newspaper  announces 
that  a  great  millionaire  is  spending  a 
lew  days  at  his  country  place,  or  that 
his  wife  was  seen  shopping  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  thousands  of  people  read  the 
item,  without  having  the  slightest  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  people  concerned. 
To  the  little  rural  community,  which 
knows  the  Smith  and  Brown  families, 
their  progress  and  prosperity  are  much 
more  important  than  the  millionaire's 
wife’s  jewels.  It  is  really  only  the  fact 
of  great  wealth  that  makes  its  possessors 
interesting  to  the  strangers  who  read 
about  them,  while  in  the  other  case  the 
interest  is  neighborliness  and  friendship. 
After  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  coun¬ 
try  paper  understands  the  principles  of 
journalism,  though  its  field  may  be  re¬ 
stricted. 


Spiced  Grapes 

My  recipe  for  spiced  grapes  turns  out 
such  a  delicious  Winter  delicacy  that  I 
want  to  share  it  right  now,  as  I  just 
have  finished  packing  down  my  first 
three-gallon  jar  of  Moore’s  Early. 

Clip  small  clusters  of  g-rapes  from  the 
parent  bunch,  so  that  a  half  dozen  or  so 
adhere  to  separate  branchlets.  "W  Gigh, 
rinse,  drain  well  and  place  in  a  stone  jar, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the.  skins  ot 
the  grapes.  Next  prepare  a  spicy  syrup 
in  the  following  proportions:  For  every 
?iy2  lbs.  of  grapes  use  2  lbs.,  of  sugar, 
y2"pint  vinecnr,  %  ounce  ginger  root,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  allspice, 
y2  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  %  teaspoon 
ground  mace.  Mix  spices  well  and  tie.  m 
two  different  bags,  for  this  amount.  Bring 
all  to  a  good  boil  and  pour  over  the 
grapes  in  the  jar,  weighting  them  down 
under  the  liquid  with  a  stoneware  plate. 
Next  dav,  drain  all  the  liquor  from  the 
!  rapes  into  a  kettle,  bring  to  a  boil  and 


pour  back  into  the  jar.  Drain  and  heat 
again  for  nine  consecutive  days.  The 
last  day,  boil  the  liquor  down  until  there 
is  just  enough  to  cover  the  fruit.  This 
will  preserve  them  without  sealing,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  to  serve  with  roast 
lowl  in  the  Winter  than  spiced  grapes. 
Keep  a  cheesecloth  cover  over  the  jar 
tightly  during  the  process,  and  after 
placing  on  the  Winter  fruit  shelf. 

ANNA  R.  EGAN. 


Repair  Your  Rugs 

A  moth-eaten  spot  on  a  pile  or  velvet 
or  Brussels  rug  may  be  repaired  so  it 
will  not  show  at  all.  Procure  worsted  the 
same  colors  and  texture  of  the  rug.  Use 
a  strong  fine  darning  needle,  thread  with 
the  worsted,  and  sew  up  and  down 
through  the  foundation,  very  close,  to¬ 
gether.  Leave  stitches  one-fourth  inch 
long  on  the'  upper  side.  Match  the 
shades  of  color  in  carefully,  looking  at 
the  same  pattern  on  some  other  part  of 
the  rug.  Trim  evenly  with  the  rest  of 
the  pile  with  long  sharp  shears.  Great 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


387. — Costume  Slip. 
Pattern  comes  in 
sizes  16,  36,  38.  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36  size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


tern  comes  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds. 
40-in.  material 
%  yd.  of  27-in. 
trasting. 


S71.  —  Girl’s  Dress 
With  Peter  Pan  Col¬ 
lar.  Pattern  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


3149.  —  Flattering 

and  Youthful.  Pat¬ 
tern  in  sizes  16, 
18,  36,  38,  40  and 
42.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


of 
with 
con- 
Ten  cents. 

New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


care  must  be  taken  not  to  trim  it  too 
short,  or  you  will  have  it  all  to  do  over 
again. 

Repair  a  Brussels  rug  in  the  same  way, 
only  sew  each  stitch  over  a  steel  knitting 
needle  held  flat  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  rug.  Sew  the  desired  length,  pull 
out  the  needle  and  do  the  next  row.  This 
will  not  require  trimming. 

A  badly  worn  linoleum  rug  was  re¬ 
paired  in  this  manner.  It  was  given  two 
coats  of  light  tan  paint,  and  a  border 
three  inches  deep  was  painted  around  it 
of  a  darker  shade.  Four  five  pointed 
stars  were  painted  in  each  corner  inside 
the  border  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
side,  with  dark  brown  oil  paints  and  a 
small  brush.  These  groups  of  stars  were 
connected  by  short  straight  lines  %-in. 
wide.  When  dry  it  was  given  a  coat  of 
good  floor  varnish.  It  was  pretty  and 
serviceable. 

Medicine  was  spilled  on  a  nice  rug  in 
a  bedroom,  and  was  repaired  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  color  was  nearly 
taken  out  of  a  place  as  large  as  a  tea 
saucer.  Oil  paints,  the  kind,  that  artist 
use,  were  thinned  to  the  consistency  of 
thin  cream,  and  the  flowers  and  back¬ 
ground  painted  in,  being  very  careful  to 
follow  that  pattern  and  colors.  It  looked 
just  as  good  as  new. 

A  small  brown  and  taupe-colored  rug 
had  now  and  then  a  little  pink  flower  in 
it.  The  pink  faded  out,  but  was  re¬ 
stored  by  painting  the  flowers  with  oil 


paint.  Oil  paint  will  not  fade  if  the  best 
quality,  is  procured. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Notes  From  the  Vermont 
Hills 

The  sixth  ill  a  series  of  rainy  and  semi- 
rainy  days  greets  us  with  no  promise  of 
fair  weather  to  come.  August  kept  up 
her  dark  and  gloomy  reputation  to  the 
last.  In  a  book  on  gardening  I  read  that 
“August  is  a  month  of  relaxation  for  the 
gardener.”  It  proved  to  be  so  this  season 
because  of  wet  weather,  but  now  there 
are  countless  tasks  waiting  that  should 
have  been  finished.  A  glance  over  the 
vegetable  garden  brings  visions  of  long 
shelves  still  to  be  filled  with  corn,  shell 
beans,  succotash,  beets,  tomato  products 
of  all  kinds  and  pickles  in  variety. 

Beans  have  rusted  rather  badly,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  cucumbers  have 
failed  to  set  in  any  quantity.  The  kohl 
rabi  grew,  but  grew  straight  and  tall. 
Blueberries  and  blackberries  are  abund¬ 
ant,  and  will  fill  the  cans  left  vacant  by 
the  shortage  of  other  fruits.  I  hope  there 
is  no  shortage  in  the  prune  crop.  My 
neighbor  on  a  commercial  fruit  farm  tells 
me  that  they  expect  twice  as  many  ap¬ 
ples  as  last  year,  but  in  the  main  they 
seem  to  be  rather  scarce. 

The  flower  garden  is  completely 
wrecked  by  the  heavy  rains.  When  the 
storm  really  abates  there  are  many  small 
perennials  to  be  dug  from  the  mud  and 
their  faces  washed  off  that  they  may  not 
smother.  Most  of  the  perennial  seedlings 
have  responded  well.  I  have  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  identifying  them.  Scabiosa  and 
cardinal  flower  failed  to  appear.  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  latter  will  germin¬ 
ate  well  if  planted  in  a  flower-pot  saucer 
and  this  set  into  a  larger  saucer  contain- 
water.  Like  all,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
most,  amateurs,  I  haven’t  the  heart  to 
throw  away  a  single  husky  plant,  so, 
when  transplanting  time  arrives  my 
troubles  begin.  Chimney  bellflower, 
Platyeodon,  Tritoma,  Shasta  daisy  and 
Newport  Pink  Sweet  Williams  are  filling 
every  nook  and  corner.  Regal  lilies  ger¬ 
minated  exceedingly  well,  too,  and  I 
wonder  if  anyone  could  tell  me  how  to 
treat  the  tiny  bulbs  when  cold  weather 
comes  on  ? 

Following  the  advice  given  some  time 
ago  in  “Notes  from  Oregon,”  I  covered 
the  ends  of  the  blossom  stems  of  the 
Madonna  lily  with  dry  earth  under  the 
barn.  I  took  one  of  them  up  yesterday, 
for  I  could  wait  no  longer.  Sure  enough 
on  thaU  particular  stem  were  three  tiny 
bulblets  just  starting.  Many  thanks  to 
the  writer  of  those  notes.  This  morning, 
braving  the  cold  wind  and  rain,  I  planted 
quite  a  colony  of  scales  from  the  old 
bulbs.  There’s  always  something  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  in  the  world  of  flowers. 

In  a  long  drive  to  the  State  capital 
last  week  we  kept  our  eyes  well  opened 
for  flower  gardens  along  the  way.  Every¬ 
one  seemed  to  have  a  few  flowers,  but 
throughout  the  whole  distance  of  206 
miles  we  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen 
real  gardens.  On  a  trip  to  Albany  in 
early  Summer  we  passed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  nature  paintings  that  we  may 
ever  hope  to  see.  Acres  and  acres  of 
fields  on  gently  sloping  hillsides  were  a 
mass  of  blue  thistle,  white  daisies,  and 
buttercups.  The  picture  was  perfect, 

but  I  am  told  that  the  residents  of  that 
section  quite  fail  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 

So  many  tasks  are  waiting  I  really 

don’t  know  which  one  to  turn  to  first. 

Billy  and  Patty  are  all  the  help  I  have 
these  days.  The  strawberry  field  is  al¬ 
ways  demanding  attention,  so  are  the 

canning  and  the  flowers,  and  I  have  at 
hand  a  request  for  more  short  stories.  It 
is  not  wise  to  ignore  such  requests — but, 
oh,  for  a  dozen  hands  and  a  mind  that 
could  concentrate  on  many  things  at 
once !  Last,  I  want  to  pass  along  a  pie¬ 
crust  hint  that  I  found  in  a  daily  paper 
a  short  time  since.  Cut  the  dough  for 
the  top  crust  in  two  pieces.  Roll  one  the 
correct  size  and  spread  with  softened 
butter  (lard  will  do).  Roll  out  the  other 
piece  and  place  on  top  of  this,  then  cover 
the  pie.  A  fine,  flaky  crust  is  the  result. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


“Otter”  Dye ' 

On  page  1134  someone  asks  about  the 
color  known  as  “otter.”  She  means 
annatto,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a 
drug  store.  My  grandmother  used  to 
make  rag  carpets  and  rugs,  and  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  a  woman 
came  there  and  asked  her  about  “otter” 
color.  Grandma  told  her  she  meant  an- 
natto,  which  is  a  pinkish  tan. 

Also  on  the  same  page  E.  M.  C.  says 
she  took  some  last  year’s  apples  to  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic.  We  have  a  few 
on  hand  now,  Labor  Day.  This  beats  her. 

MRS.  C.  C. 

On  page  1134  a  reader  asks  for  the 
method  of  getting  the  dye  color  of  years 
ago,  known  as  “otter.”  My  great-grand¬ 
mother  used  annatto,  a  reddish  material 
procured  at  the  drug  store  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  using  much  or  little  for  the  shade 
desired  and  proceeding  as  for  any  method 
of  dyeing.  E.  e.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Annatto  is  prepayed  from 
the  orange-red  pulp  covering  the  seeds  of 
a  tree,  Bixa  Orellana,  which  is  grown 
in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  This 
coloring  matter  is  used  for  butter  and 
cheese,  as  well  as  for  dyeing  fabrics. 

You  ask  about  “otter.”  An  old  aunt 
of  my  mother  told  me  it  was  a  name 
for  annatto,  the  old-fashioned  way  of 


making  butter  color.  The  color  in  dye 
was  saffron  in  shades,  about  as  popular 
as  butternut  for  a  darker  color;  do  not 
know  if  had  to  be  “set”  with  anything 
else  either  alumn  or  a  brass  kettle.  At 
any  rate  it  was  fast  and  undying. 

MRS.  B. 

In*  reply  to  question  of  coloring  with 
“otter,”  I  think  that  it  is  an  abreviation 
of  annatto,  used  years  ago  to  color  butter 
and  cheese.  There  are  several  ways  of 
spelling  it.  I  have  a  comfortable  with  a 
lining  so  colored,  very  likely  made  75 
years  ago.  Take  equal  parts  of  annatto 
and  soda,  boil  it.  The  color  like  apricot. 

M.  L.  D. 


“Sally  Lunn”  From  the 
Old  South 

This  recipe,  left  us  by  a  colored  “mam¬ 
my”  who  died  at  the  age  of  103,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  popular  in  our  family,  and 
among  all  our  friends.  Eaten  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  butter,  and  with  fried  chicken, 
oysters,  or  ham.  the  “Sally”  is,  to  a 
native  of  the  South,  especially,  an  ideal 
bread. 

Four  eggs,  one  cup  or  less  of  butter  or 
lard,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  two  cups  (one  pint) 
yeast  sponge,  two  level  or  scant  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  first 
steamed,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  till 
lukewarm;  five  cups  (2 y2  pints)  of  flour. 
Break  the  eggs  into  your  mixing  bowl — 
not  necessary  to  separate  whites  and 
yolks.  Beat  with  eggbeater  till  very 
light.  Add  the  shortening  and  the  sugar, 
mixing  well ;  then  the  flour  and  the  yeast. 
Beat  with  your  kitchen  spoon,  adding 
the  salt,  or  better  still,  have  the  salt 
sifted  in  with  the  flour.  Stir  in  the  warm 
milk,  gradually.  If  the  eggs  are  large 
it  is  well  not  to  use  all  the  milk.  Set 
the  bread  to  rise,  in  well  greased  pans, 
preferably  of  the  tube  variety,  though 
other  round  tin  or  aluminum  pans -will 
do.  The  “helpings”  must  be  wedged- 
shaped — more  or  less — if  you  want  the 
real  Richmond  bread.  Remember  that 
the  bread  should  rise  to  twice  its  origi¬ 
nal  bulk  before  going  into  the  oven,  con¬ 
sequently  should  not  fill  more  than  half 
the  pan  when  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
When  light  bake  in  moderate  oven  till  a 
beautiful  golden  brown,  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately  “if  not  sooner.”  I  hope  that 
some  of  our  northern  friends  will  try 
this  out,  and  like  it  as  we  do.  MRS.  E.  M. 


Mayonnaise  to  Your  Taste 

Did  you  fail  in  your  attempt  to  make 
mayonnaise?  So  did  I,  time  and  again, 
with  never  a  success  to  my  credit.  Then 
I  visited  the  kitchen  of  a  professional 
chef  of  my  acquaintance  and  watched 
him  make  a  12-quart  pail  of  delicious 
dressing.  Since  that  time  success  has 
rewarded  every  attempt,  so  I  wish  to  pass 
the  general  directions  along.  There  are 
really  just  three  steps  to  the  process  and 
a  very  few  minutes  are  required  for  their 
completion. 

Have  all  ingredients  as  cold  as  is  con¬ 
veniently  possible.  Step  No.  1 — Break 
the  desired  number  of  eggs  (two  will  do 
for  the  first  attempt)  into  a  mixing  bowl. 
Add  to  these  the  seasonings,  salt,  sugar, 
mustard  and  paprika,  according  to  taste. 
(Any  or  all,  excepting  salt,  may  be  omit¬ 
ted)  and  beat  with  a  whip — never  with 
a  Dover  beater. 

Step  No.  2. — Pour  in  oil,  a  little  at  a 
time,  beating  constantly,  until  the  mayon¬ 
naise  is  quite  thick.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pour  the  oil  drop  by  drop,  as  many  do, 
and  toward  the  end  it  may  be  added  in 
quantities.  My  friend  preferred  thin  oil 
to  any  other  (advising  that  a  thin  oil 
thicken  better. 

Step  No.  3. — Thin  with  strong  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice. 

I  prefer  a  tart,  well-seasoned  mayon¬ 
naise  and  I  use  about  a  teaspoon  of 
mustard,  Yj  teaspoon  salt,  y2  teaspoon 
sugar  and  a  dash  of  paprika  for  each  egg, 
and  thin  with  very  strong  vinegar.  May¬ 
onnaise  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  so  it 
is  well  to  make  quite  a  quantity  at  once 
and  store  in  glass  bottles  or  fruit  jars. 

MARIAN  EVANS  DOUGHTY. 

Grandma  Coy’s  Soft 
Molasses  Cookies 

One  cup  shortening,  two  cups  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  one-third  teaspoon  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Cream  together.  Add  two 
eggs  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  two  cups 
molasses.  Add  one  cup  cold  coffee  and 
two  tablespoons  strong  vinegar  (do  not 
stir  in).  Dissolve  two  even  tablespoons 
soda  in  one-fourth  cup  water  and  add  to 
the  mixture.  Stir  all  together  with 
seven  cups  (unsifted  measurement)  flour. 
Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  greased  pans. 
Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Place  waxed 
paper  between  layers  of  cookies  in  jar  to 
prevent  sticking  together. 

MARIAN  EVANS  DOUGHTY. 


Peach  Surprise 

This  is  a  form  of  ice  cream  without 
any  cream.  Peel  two  dozen  peaches  and 
chop  them  fine.  Add  to  them  from  one 
to'  two  cups  of  sugar.  Stand  for  15 
minutes,  then  pour  over  them  two  cups 
of  ice  water,  and  add  the  whites  of  four 
or  five  eggs.  Turn  into  a  freezer  and 
grind  until  stiff.  The  whites  of  the  eggs 
will  beat  the  mixture  to  a  delightful 
frothy  ice.  This  can  be  made  of  straw¬ 
berries  ;  it  is  good,  too. 

MRS.  ANNA  KADLEC. 
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New  Ford  economy  -  through  quieter, 

smoother  starts  -  and  lessened  carbon ! 


During  the  past  few  months  countless  Ford  owners 
have  discovered  these  two  things  (i)  Today’s  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  brings  new  smoothness,  new  comfort  to 
Ford  starting  and  stopping;  (2.)  the  new  Mobiloil  “E” 
leaves  amazingly  little  carbon.  And  no  other  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  seems  to  combine  these  tivo  advantages  in  such 
a  marked  way. 

It  was  only  after  a  way  had  been  found  to  combine 
these  two  qualities  in  one  oil  that  the  new  Mobiloil  ‘  ‘E’  * 
was  offered  to  Ford  owners. 


Thus  the  new  Mobiloil  “E”  offers  two 

definite  economies  in  Ford  operation 


Two  very  handy 
Mobiloil  contain¬ 
ers  for  keeping  oil 
on  the  farm: — the 
5-gallon  Tipper 
Box  and  the  io- 
gallon  drum. 


Mobiloil  E” 

for  Fords 


It  costs  money  to  remove  carbon.  It  costs  money  to 
replace  transmission  bands.  With  today’s  Mobiloil  “E” 
you  greatly  postpone  both  of  these  expenses.  Thus 
Mobiloil  “E”  is  the  cheapest  Ford  lubricant  to  use. 
Its  slightly  higher  price  is  returned  to  you  many  times 
over  by  these  definite  savings. 

There  are  other  savings,  too.  The  new  Mobiloil  “E” 
has  just  the  right  character  and  body  to  protect  the 
Ford  engine,  clutch  and  transmission.  Wear  is  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  Repair  bills  are  held  to  the  minimum. 
Overheating  is  a  rarity. 

Proof  in  one  crankcase  full 

Four  quarts  of  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E,”  when 
poured  into  your  crankcase,  will  show  you  new 
smoothness  in  Ford  starting  and  stopping. 

As  the  mileage  rolls  up,  the  cash  savings  from  the 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  will  roll  up,  too.  Fewer  band 
replacements,  fewer  carbon  removals,  and  fewer  repairs 
to  pay  for.  Have  your  Ford  crankcase  drained  and  re¬ 
filled  with  one  gallon  of  fresh  Mobiloil  “E,”  which 
can  be  obtained  in  original  sealed  one-gallon  cans,  or 
by  the  quart  from  reliable  Mobiloil  dealers.  Also 
supplied  in  larger  cans  and  drums  for  home  supply. 

Use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and  Ford  truck 
the  year  round.  In  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB” 
in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  Ask  the 
Mobiloil  dealer  what  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  of  other  makes.  All  Mobiloil 
dealers  have  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


MAIN  branches: 


Jfew  York ,  (f hie  ago,  "Philadelphia,  Poston,  Puffalo, 
"Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis ,  £t.  Jfouis,  ^Kansas  Gity  Dallas 
Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Dress  Well  and  Warn  with 

KNIT 
SLIPS 


6  DEGREES  above  or  6 
degrees  below — it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wears  an  Indera 
i'igurfit  Knit  Princess  Slip. 

An  Indera  Slip  makes  the 
coldest  day  pleasantly  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  it  never  betrays 
its  presence  by  slipping  off 
the  shoulder,  by  crawling  up 
around  the  hips,  by  bunching 
at  the  knees.  The  patented 
knit  border  and  STA-TTP 
shoulder  straps  look  after 
that.  Every  Indera  Slip  fits 
perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips — and  un¬ 
derskirts.  They  come  in  a 
wide  variety  of  weights  and 
fast  colors,  all  moderately 
priced. 

For  women,  misses 
and  children 

■Note:  There’s  nothing 

“Just  as  good  as  Indera.” 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  direct.  Folder 
in  colors,  showing  garments, 
sent  FREE. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 
for 

6-Room 
House 


*175 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 


Our 


Royal”  Bathroom  Outlit 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
All  Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials.. 


$ 


;elain  loilet 

57L° 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight, 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  8  0 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


rr  JOHNSON’S 
FOOT  SOAP^ 


^  ON 

EBL. 


ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  Tl RED  .TENDER. SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN,  PERSPIRING  FEET, 
25  CENTS  -  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


ING,^ 

A 


Forces  suds  through  meshes  of 
fabric  by  new  vacuum  principle. 
Makes  clothes  snow  white  in  five 
minutes  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Saves  your 
hands.  Easily  operated.  Every  woman  needs  one. 

SPECIAL  Price  only $12.00 complete.  Special  offer 
OFFER  on  first  sale  in  each  town.  Write  today. 
Handy  Washer  Co.,122N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFA1T  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydeli  St„  Newark.  N.  J 


Rarrol  Lots,  slighly  imperfect  cockery 
Dal  let  containing  over  100  pieces — cups, 
saucers,  oatmeals, dinner  plates,  pie  plates, 
soup  bowls,  bread  and  butters,  fruits, 
platters,  nappies,  etc.  All  useful  dishes, 
$5.00.  Send  money  to  us  for  immediate 
shipment.  Your  money  backit  not  satisfied. 
WINIKER  BROS.  Dept.  10S  MILLIS.  MASS. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
in  iiimiii  imiti  mm  mini  liiiiti  mi  ii  ii  n  mi 


Tennessee  Notes 

Lee,  Cecil  and  mother  made  a  trip  to 
Elizabetliton  last  week,  a  small  town  30- 
odd  miles  east  of  us.  Sometimes  we  could 
see  the  mountains  quite  plainly,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought  of  rattlesnakes, 
how  I  should  have  l,oved  to  pick  some 
huckleberries.  Once  we  sighted  the  river, 
orchards  like  our  own,  bare  of  any  fruit, 
corn  backward.  We  drove  around ;  the 
town  is  well  scattered,  plenty  of  elbow 
room.  A  chair  factory  and  hosiery  mill 
give  employment.  Some  nice  buildings, 
others  going  up,  land  reasonable ;  board 
rates  not  high.  We  met  with  some  old 
friends ;  a  lunch  of  beef  stew,  bread,  cof¬ 
fee  and  peach  pie,  and  we  were  ready  for 
the  return  trip.  A  short  stop  in  John¬ 
son  City,  the  purchase  of  a  Japanese  um¬ 
brella  for  Thelma,  who  owing  to  a  heavy 
cold,  had  to  be  left  at,  home,  and,  well  I 
guess  all  mothers  are  alike.  If  we  go 
without  them  we  always  try  to  bring 
them  some  little  memento  of  the  trip. 
Home  before  three  o'clock ;  chickens  fed, 
milking  done  and  a  delayed  churning 
finished,  and  the  trip  was  only  a  memory. 

Friday  night  a  much-needed  rain  that 
will  help  corn,  beans  and  all  late  vege¬ 
tation.  I  find  it  improves  the  flavor  of 
green  beans  in  cooking  to  place  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  of  lard  and  one  of  butter 
in  bottom  of  stew  kettle ;  brown  a  pinch 
of  flour  in  this  and  then  add  water.  Let 
boil  before  adding  broken  beans.  If  no 
shelled  ones  I  usually  add  a  bit  of  corn, 
canned  or  fresh.  We  southern  cooks 
want  to  cook  our  beans  at  least  four 
hours,  and  use  plenty  of  seasoning,  but 


possibly  a  pie  in  the  baker.  It  is  an  iron 
oven  with  a  lid,  and  while  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  cooked  in  the  stove  oven, 
they  lack  the  flavor,  or  else  my  taste  has 
changed  and  I  lack  the  zest  of  childhood. 

I  think  sometimes  no  one  in  the  world 
could  cook  such  beans  (I  believe  they  call 
it  suecatosh),  as  my  old  grandmother. 
She  had  a  little  deep  iron  oven,  and  she 
would  lay  in  the  bottom  of  that  a  nice 
big  slice  of  home-cured  bacon,  then  add 
her  beans,  a  bit  of  salt  and  cover  with 
water,  set  the  oven  on  coals  before  the 
fire,  and  cover  with  iron  lid,  then  go 
about  her  work.  Sometimes  we  would 
go  and  pick  a  bucket  of  berries,  come 
back,  stir  up  those  beans,  and  add  possi¬ 
bly  some  more  water,  and  after  a  while 
go  and  get  some  tender  roasting  ears, 
shuck  them  and  silk  them,  cut  them  off 
and  scrape  the  cobs  and  add  corn  to  the 
beans.  The  heat  of  the  fire  would  scorch 
them  just  a  little  at  the  side,  and  some 
biscuits  baked  in  the  more  shallow  oven 
or  some  salt  rising  bread  sliced  thin, 
some  good  cold  thick  buttermilk  from  the 
springliouse,  and  with  some  honey  or  ap¬ 
ple  pie  to  top  off  on.  Maybe  it  was  the 
kindly  spirit  of  this  dear  friend  of  a 
lonely  child,  that  blessed  the  food  and 
makes  the  memory  alive  through  all 
those  long  turbulent  years. 

And  then  the  play-houses,  where  are 
they?  Mud  pies?  Children  laugh  at  me 
when  I  ask  them  about  such  things. 
There  is  no  land  of  make-believe  any 
more,  is  there?  I  fail  to  find  it.  When 
a  bent  sapling  was  the  fastest  steed  and 
a  long  switch  would  rear  up  and  almost 
throw  us  off  where  we  whipped  him  too 


The  Blazing  Star  Patch  icork  Design. 


by  using  the  flour  and  starting  the  beans 
to  cook  in  boiling  water  one  does  not 
miss  the  generous  piece  of  fat  bacon 
without  which  our  granddames  would  not 
attempt  to  cook  beans  at  all. 

Yesterday  I  stewed  a  few  pounds  of 
California  peaches,  mashed  them  fine  and 
mixed  in  my  left-over  apple  butter,  added 
a  bit  more  sugar  and  cooked  one  hour, 
and  find  it  has  a  peach  flavor  and  has 
lost  the  moldy  taste. 

We  are  a  family  for  spreads,  and  one 
is  at  wits’  end  to  know  just  how  to  fill 
all  those  empty  crocks  and  jars.  I  can 
remember  when  a  few  dozen  jars  were 
counted  a  plenty  for  a  large  family,  but 
there  were  sacks  of  dried  fruit,  berries, 
beans  and  even  pumpkin  dried,  but  some 
way  the  latter  never  tasted  just  right  to 
me,  especially  when  sweetened  with  cane 
molasses.  Then  but  little  sugar  was 
used.  Apple  butter  was  made  by  boiling 
down  sweet  apple  cider  and  adding  tart 
apples  and  cooking  and  stirring  all  day. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  all-night  affair,  and 
occasionally  the  stirrer  became  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  games  the  kettle  was  burned. 

Someway  I  don’t  think  people  enjoy 
life  now  as  then.  It’s  rush,  rush  through 
life,  and  one  never  gets  very  many  things 
accomplished ;  so  busy  hunting  a  good 
time  they  leave  them  all  behind  them. 

When "  would  we  get  dozens  of  pairs 
of  stockings  knitted,  much  less  the  wool 
or  cotton  spun  to  knit  them?  When 
would  we  get  yards  and  yards  of  linsey, 
jeans,  carpet,  blankets,  table  linen, 
towels,  etc.,  woven?  And  then  when 
would  we  get  it  all  cut  and  sewed  with 
our  fingers,  as  well  as  the  many  quilts 
pieced  and  quilted,  the  rugs  braided,  the 
lace  made,  and  plenty  of  time  between 
all  this  to  visit  the  sick,  go  to  church 
and  tend  a  large  family — tie  our  brooms, 
mold  our  candles,  make  our  soap,  and 
cook  on  the  fire?  Sometimes  I  get.  so 
hungry  for  some  of  the  old-time  cooking. 
I  try  some  cornbread  in  the  baker  or 
some  sweet  potatoes,  or  when  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  P.  and  I  are  here  and  the 
weather  is  very  cold  a  few  biscuits  or 


hard  or  pulled  too  hard  on  the  rag  string 
bridle  reins.  Moss  furnished  us  with 
carpets  and  bedding,  acorns  and  cup 
with  cup  and  saucers ;  leaves,  flowers 
and  sagegrass  or  thorns  with  all  manners 
of  new  hats.  Store  dolls  were  rare,  and 
too  precious  to  be  used  every  day,  so 
there  was  no  end  of  rag  doll  babies.  A 
box  in  the  house  or  a  square  rock  outside 
was  our  organ  and  there  was  not  a  song 
in  the  old  harp  song  book  that  we  did 
not  put  a  tune  to  and  let  on  to  sing.  Yes, 
we  had  revivals,  too,  and  some  would 
preach,  some  sing  and  some  pray ;  some 
for  manners  and  one  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  occasion,  one  girl  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  earnest,  and  that  was  a  true 
enough  meeting.  But  nothing  is  so 
changed  as  the  Sabbath,  or  at  least  as 
the  manner  of  observing  that  holy  day. 
Then  it  was  a  day  of  rest,  now  it’s  a  day 
of  recreation  ;  then  it  was  a  day  set  apart 
and  hallowed,  even  the  air  seemed  differ¬ 
ent.  The  birds  almost  ceased  to  sing.  Now 
it  is  full  of  noise,  not  uncommon  even 
here  to  hear  a  gun  or  the  sound  of  an 
ax.  The  whirr  of  wheels,  the  ball  games, 
the  swimming  pools,  and  is  it  for  the 
better  or  worse?  No  wonder  young  peo¬ 
ple  complain  of  nerves.  MRS.  i>.  b.  p. 


The  Blazing  Star  Quilt 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
completed  Blazing  Star  patchwork  quilt 
set  together.  The  drawing  was  sent  us 
by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Dyer  of  Michigan.  The 
quilt  requires  34  large  diamonds,  each 
made  of  49  small  diamonds  joined.  In 
the  pattern  sent,  these  small  diamonds 
were  1  %  in.  wide  at  widest  part,  and 
3%  in.  long.  Every  diamond  must  be 
cut  and  joined  just  alike.  In  this  pat¬ 
tern  the  colors  are  white,  orange,  red, 
green  and  pink.  The  diamonds  are  joined 
so  that  the  colors  run  across  in  rows, 
orange  at  each  point,  then  red.  white, 
pink.  red.  green,  white,  pink,  red,  green, 
red.  pink,  orange. 

The  following  explicit  directions  were 


given  us  by  another  correspondent,  who 
joins  the  colors  as  follows :  White,  or¬ 
ange,  yellow,  pink,  green,  white,  orange, 
yellow,  pink.  She  uses  nine  patches  for 
each  side  of  the  diamonds,  instead  of 
seven : 

The  diamonds  are  cut  about  2*4  in. 
wide  and  5%  in.  long.  It  takes  eight 
large  diamonds  for  the  big  star  (or  sun) 
and  makes  a  good-sized  square  top.  The 
original  pattern,  I  believe,  called  for  tur¬ 
key  red,  pink,  green  and  yellow  oil-boiled 
calico  and  of  course  white.  This  is  copied 
from  a  finished  quilt  which  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  If  one  wishes  to  experiment  with 
colors  first  it  should  be  easy  by  making- 
several  drawings  and  borrowing  the  chil¬ 
dren's  crayons.  I  have  seen  pictures 
where  some  flowered  cretonnes  were 
used ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  for  the 
lower  half  of  diamond  to  form  center  of 
quilt.  It  is  set  together  with  white 
squares  in  corners  and  half  squares  alter¬ 
nating.  It  is  most  satisfactory  pieced 
with  plain  colors.  patsy’s  wife. 


Decorative  Grain  Sacks 

Having  just  read  Ellen  Ackerman  El¬ 
liot’s  article  on  page  1134,  “Just  an 
Idea !”  I  had  a  feeling  immediately  of 
responding.  I,  too,  have  found  the  oil¬ 
cloth  table  sets  attractive,  but  I  found, 
too,  that  they  soiled  easily,  and  the  pretty 
patterns  came  off  in  cleaning  them.  So 
I  shall  pass  on  what  I  did  to  have  attrac¬ 
tive  table  covers,  not  going  to  the  stores 
and  purchasing  something  that  is  always 
expensive  and  not  near  so  attractive. 

Having  a  dairy,  and  having  to  buy 
much  feed,  I  have  a  quantity  of  wide 
yellow  cotton  sacks  of  a  good  quality.  I 
send  these  sacks  first  to  a  near-by  town 
to  a  laundry,  where  they  are  washed  and 
bleached  and  put  through  the  flat  work 
process,  no  letters  or  color  remaining. 
They  are  then  ready  for  anything  I  want 
to  make. 

My  dining-room  furniture  is  painted 
an  onion  green  with  a  touch  of  black. 
Out  of  these  sacks  I  have  made  drawn 
curtains  for  the  four  little  sliding  win¬ 
dows.  I  have  bound  these  with  a  pretty 
green  “Peter  Pan,”  about  an  inch  wide, 
also  bound  several  of  the  table  covers, 
cut  round,  with  the  green.  As  my  table 
is  round  I  cut  most  of  them  round,  some 
scalloped  and  bound.  They  come  within 
a  few  inches  of  covering  the  table.  I 
have  one  that  is  attractive  just  with 
the  rolled  edge  whipped  in  the  cross- 
stitch  in  black  and  red,  some  hemmed 
and  done  in  the  common  briar  stitclh  1 
have  all  the  clean  table  covers  I  want 
that  are  so  attractive,  and  at  a  small 
expense.  I  have  a  washing  machine,  and 
I  ju'st  fold  the  covers  in  a  circle  fresh 
from  the  line  and  as  the  material  has 
the  appearance  of  being  made  of  white 
Japanese  crepe  they  need  no  ironing. 

Out  of  these  sacks  I  have  made  my 
little  boy  of  three  little  blouse  suits  for 
afternoon,  just  put  an  attractive  stitch 
of  some  kind  around  the  collar,  and  elas¬ 
tic  in  top  of  trousers.  They  are  so  easily 
made,  and  he  does  look  so  “dressed  up” 
in  them.  Also  have  made  my  six-year- 
old  girl  bloomer  dresses  bound  in  a 
pretty  bright  material  that  won’t  fade. 

With  flowers  from  our  garden  now. 
and  the  table  covers  I  have  made,  my 
dining-room  is  always  clean  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  JENNIE  C.  DORSEY. 


Housecleaning'  Stew 

Soak  one  pint  red  kidney  beans  or 
pink  Mexican  beans  over  night  in  cold 
water  to  cover,  adding  one  teaspoon  soda. 
In  the  morning  drain  and  parboil  15 
minutes,  putting  on  in  cold  water  and 
counting  after  water  starts  to  boil.  Then 
drain,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook 
till  beans  are  tender.  Add  a  little  more 
water  if  needed  while  boiling  and  one 
teaspoon  salt.  When  beans  are  almost 
done  wash  one  cup  rice  and  cover  with 
cold  water ;  let  stand  one  hour.  Slice 
three  onions,  melt  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  add  sliced  onions,  and  cook  slowly 
10  minutes ;  then  add  1 *4  lbs.  ground 
round  steak.  Cook  five  minutes;  season 
2 Yz  cups  thick  stewed  tomato  with  one 
teaspoon  chili  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  sugar.  Put  in  a  baking 
dish  a  layer  of  the  cooked  beans.  Drain 
the  dice  thoroughly,  put  a  layer  of  the 
drained  rice,  a  layer  of  the  onions,  and 
steak,  the  top  layer  rice.  As  finish  pour 
over  the  prepared  tomato.  Cover  and 
bake  slow  two  hours.  Serve  hot. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Oregon  Prune  Whip 

Two  cups  of  prune  pulp,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  six  egg  whites,  12  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar.  Cook  the  prunes  with¬ 
out  sugar,  and  when  they  are  cool  re¬ 
move  pulp  and  cut  into  bits.  Squeeze  the 
lemon  juice  over  the  prunes  and  let  stand 
while  you  beat  the  egg  whites.  When 
these  are  beaten  stiff,  add  to  them  half 
the  sugar  called  for  above  and  beat  again 
until  very  stiff,  then  fold  in  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar.  Fold  in  the  prunes,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  nut  meats,  put  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  The  baking  dish  may  be  set 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  the  oven  to 
insure  its  cooking  slowly.  Chill  slowly 
before  serving,  and  top  with  a  bit  of 
whipped  cream  for  decoration  or  .  use  a 
boiled  custard  sauce  made  of  the  egg- 
yolks.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 
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FREE  .  .  .  expert 
information 

Ask  us  for  the  illustrated 
treatise,  “Scientific  Cooking 
and  Heating  on  the  Farm.” 
This  valuable  book  takes  up 
each  type  of  house  and  tells, 
in  detail,  the  exact  type  of 
heating  equipment  it  requires 
to  keep  it  an  even  comfort¬ 
able  temperature.  Written  by 
an  expert.  Free.  Just  send  us 
your  name  on  a  post-card. 


/nej@ee/  Cross  Jifeater 
u/iff&eejo  /Ae  Azrm 
/somr,  //iat  A  as  no 
/i/rnace,  warm  as 
toast 

Its  special  balanced  design  makes  it  possible 
to  obtain  every  heat  unit  from  the  coal.  The 
cool  air  from  the  floor  is  taken  up,  heated  and 
circulated  by  the  Red  Cross  Heater.  Burns  coal, 
wood  or  coke  with  equally  good  results.  Does 
the  work  of  several  stoves;  uses  only  as  much 
fuel  as  one.  A  good-looking  piece  of  furniture. 
Widely  used  in  homes,  schools,  stores  and  halls. 


Dependable  heating  equipment  is  essential 

IF  you  are  building  the  new  house  you  have  planned  for  so  long  and  so  care¬ 
fully,  you  will  want  it  heated  evenly  and  well.  There  is  a  Red  Cross  Furnace 
specially  designed  to  give  your  type  of  house  satisfactory  heat  at  a  low  fuel  cost. 

Or,  if  you  are  installing  new  heating  equipment  in  an  old  homestead,  a  Red 
Cross  Furnace  is  an  ideal  way  to  keep  the  house  thoroughly  and  cozily  warm, 
healthfully  ventilated. 

Either  a  furnace  with  pipes  or  a  pipeless  furnace  may  be  what  you  need,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  layout  of  your  home.  Either  type  of  Red  Cross  Furnace  will 
circulate  warm  air  throughout  every  room,  heat  the  chilliest  corners. 

Red  Cross  Furnaces  are  built  of  the  best  materials.  Thousands  have  been  in 
use  for  years.  They  require  little  attention  and  get  all  the  heat  out  of  the  coal. 

Why  farmers  like  Red  Cross  Furnaces  Features  of  the  Red  Cross  Fieater 


Efficient  design:  Scientifically  graduated  in  thickness; 
built  to  radiate  heat,  not  to  hold  it. 

Dust-proof  and  gas-tight:  Deep  cup-joints,  where  the 
fire-pot,  combustion  dome  and  radiator  join  together, 
allow  for  thorough  cementing;  all  other  joints  are 
made  with  extra  wide  lips  and  flanges,  making  cement¬ 
ing  easy  and  permanent. 

Correct  free  air  passage:  Gives  maximum  velocity  in 
circulation  of  warm  air,  together  with  economy  of  fuel. 

Feed  doors:  Ample  in  size  and  conveniently  placed. 

Vapor  pan :  Extra  large  and  located  where  the  warm 
air  will  absorb  the  correct  amount  of  moisture. 

Dust  flue:  Carries  off  dust  from  ashes  while  operating 
grate;  equipped  with  close-fitting  damper. 

Casings :  Finest  quality  z6  guage  galvanized  iron  with 
heavy  black  iron  linings;  carefully  made  and  accura¬ 
tely  fitted. 

Casing  rings:  Heavy  steel,  smoothly  japanned,  with 
strong  wide  flanges. 

Accessories:  Complete  with  chains,  regulator  plate, 
pulleys  and  poker;  no  “extras”  for  you  to  buy. 

Styles:  Both  pipe  and  pipeless. 

Sizes :  A  size  for  practically  every  warm  air  heating  re¬ 
quirement. 

Bonded:  A  legaTguarantee  bond,  stating  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  that  you  must  receive  satisfaction,  may  be  secured 
with  every  Red  Cross  Furnace. 


Two  sizes:  52.  inches  high,  to  heat  4  to  6  rooms;  44^ 
inches  high,  to  heat  3  to  5  rooms. 

Two  finishes:  Grained- walnut  porcelain  enamel  for 
homes;  blue  steel  finish,  with  nickel  trimmings  for 
stores,  halls,  schools,  etc. 

Main  bottom :  Extra  heavy  angle  iron,  with  cast-iron 
ash  pit,  to  give  durability.  Provides  correct  space  for 
free  air  passage. 

Ash  pit :  High  and  deep  and  equipped  with  roomy  ash 
pan.  Sliding  arrangement  on  shaker  bar  prevents  escape 
of  dust  and  ashes  while  operating  grate. 

Eclipse  Grate  (patented) :  Famous  for  efficiency.  Gives 
ample  draft  and  cuts  ashes  off  clean. 

Wood  Grate:  Fits  over  the  tegular  Eclipse  Grate.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  reducing  draft  when  burning  wood. 

Fire-pot:  Graduated  thickness  to  produce  maximum  radi¬ 
ation.  Provides  for  carrying  deep  bed  of  fuel.  Built  for 
durability. 

Combustion  dome:  Scientifically  shaped  to  insure  per¬ 
fect  combustion.  Thickness  accurately  graduated  to 
give  maximum  radiation.  Dome  and  smoke  collar  in 
one  piece,  extending  through  to  outside  of  casing. 

Rear  panel  expansion  device :  Moves  freely  when  cas¬ 
ings  expand  or  contract,  through  heat,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  strain  or  warping  of  rear  panel. 

Cast  iron  elbow:  Has  sliding  damper  control. 


The  nearest  Red  Cross  dealer  'will  be  glad  to  show  you  Red  Cross  Furnaces  and  Heaters . 
Let  him  help  you  get  dependable,  lo*w  cost  heat  for  your  home 

FOR  SIXTY  YEARS 


RED  CROSS 


FURNACES 
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These  Rations  Mean 
More  Profits  per  Cow 

—  the  secret  of  successful  dairying 


Feed  records  on  thousands  of  herds  in 
the  cow  testing  associations  prove  this: 
Success  depends  on  your  profit  per 
head,  which  can  be  improved  by  better 
feeding.  The  only  way  to  beat  market 
conditions  is  by  cheaper  production 
through  tested,  successful  rations. 

The  rations  included  in  this  big,  free 
booklet — “How  to  Make  Money  Feed¬ 
ing  Linseed  Meal”  —  have  brought 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
creased  profits.  Sent  upon  request. 
Mail  the  coupon. 


FREE 

BOOKLET! 

Includes  money¬ 
making  rations 
for  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep. 


MAIL  THE 
COUPON 


Nine  out  of  ten  successful  dairy 
rations  include  Linseed  Meal. 

**  MEAL 


'  THE  UNIVERSAL 
PROTEIN  FEED 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FINE  ARTS  BLDG.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Send  your  free  booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money 
Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


Name _ 

Address 
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5 %  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  new  loans  to  5%. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


SEE  by  the  paper  that  Uncle  Eph  Hartly  and  Silas  Brown  are 
in  squire's  court  again  over  a  line  fence.  Uncle  Eph  never 
could  see  beyond  the  money  in  an  ordinary  fence  so  it  looks  as 

though  he  would  always  have  fence  troubles. 

LEADCLAD  Fences  do  away  with  trouble  from  rusty,  broken 
line  fences,  because  once  up,  they  are  up  to  stay.  It’s  the  heavy, 
Pure  Lead  coating  that  makes  them  last  so  much  longer. 

Write  today  for  a  catalog. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundaville,  W.  Va. 

" Lead  clad  Fences  m.ake  good  neighbors” 


I  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  [ 

More  Hog  Calling 

[It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  some  read¬ 
ers  to  continue  this  discussion  of  “hog 
calling,”  but  it  has  really  come  to  be  a 
strong  part  of  western  farm  meetings.  We 
predict  that  it  will  spread  over  the  .East 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  Here  are 
several  notes  about  it  which  are  readily 
understood  :] 

I  wish  you  might  have  been  with  us  at 
our  recent  State  Farmers’  Picnic.  We 
had  a  dozen  entries  broadcasting  their 
hog  calls  before  the  microphone.  They 
were  heard  all  over  the  Middle  West  and 
possibly  beyond. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  hog  call. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  spell  it  out.  How¬ 
ever,  the  familiar  calls  are  best  presented 
as  follows  : 

1.  W-II-O-O-O-O-E-E-E-E 

2.  W-O-O-O-E-E-E-Y 

3.  W-H-O-O-E-Y 

4.  P-I-G-O-O-O-O-E-Y 

5.  P-E-E-E-G-I-E 

Guy  Bender,  the  State  champion,  who 
won  at  our  picnic  and  also  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  last  week,  has  a  high-pitched 
musical  call,  very  penetrating  and  resem¬ 
bling  No.  1  above,  with  the  last  syllable 
long  drawn  out.  Other  hog  callers  are 
more  or  less  guttural  and  some  merely 
shout.  I  believe  our  hog-calling  contest 
was  the  most  popular  attraction.  Three 
judges  are  usually  appointed,  who  place 
themselves  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  caller  so  they  may  judge  the 
carrying  capacity  of  his  voice.  We  drew 
up  a  score  card  last  year  which  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  A  copy 
follows : 

1.  Volume,  loudness  or  carrying  capac¬ 
ity.  This  is  important,  because  the  voice 
must  reach  the  ears  of  the  hogs  if  they 
are  in  the  back  field,  40. 

2.  Appeal  to  the  hog.  The  voice  must 
be  earnest  and  sincere,  denoting  honesty. 

It  must  carry  conviction  to  the  pigs  that 
their  supper  awaits  them,  20. 

3.  Variety.  A  varied  call  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  penetrating  than  a  monot¬ 
onous  one  given  in  the  same  key,  20. 

4.  Originality.  The  hog  should  know 
his  own  master’s  voice  so  he  may  not  be 
fooled  by  imposters,  10. 

5.  Clearness  and  musical  quality.  _  A  , 
clear,  musical  call  is  much  more  enticing 
and  appealing  than  a  throaty  one  lacking 
music.  Hogs  enjoy  music  and  happiness 
aids  digestion.  A  musical  call  will  bring 
them  in  quicker  and  with  better  appetite 
to  enjoy  their  meal  with  profit  to  their 
owner,  10. 

Total,  100.  E.  G.  THIEM. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

In  most  instances  there  seem  to  be  no 
rules  governing  a  hog-calling  contest.  At¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  work  out  a  score 
card  but  so  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been 
generally  used.  One  score  card  that  we 
have  seen  lists  the  following  points : 
Volume,  50 ;  variety.  25;  enticing  qual¬ 
ities,  10 ;  musical  qualities,  10 ;  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  5.  That  has  been  criticized  on 
the  basis  that  the  hog  cares  nothing  for 
musical  qualities  or  facial  expression. 
Further,  the  carrying  quality  of  the 
voice  is  of  more  importance  than  volume. 

There  are  many  ways  of  calling  hogs, 
and  I  give  the  following  which  I  have 
heard  used  in  hog  calling  contests  : 

Whooie,  whooie,  wliooie,  piggie,  piggie,  . 

piggie.  _  . ; 

Pooie,  pooie,  pooie,  piggie,  piggie,  pig¬ 
gie.  .  ,  . 

Come  pig,  come  pig,  come  pig,  whooie, 
whooie,  whooie. 

Whooie,  come  pig,  whooie,  whooie, 
come  pig. 

Poo-eg,  poo-eg,  poo-eg,  pooie,  pooie, 
pooie.  A.  J.  GLOVER. 

Editor,  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

I  think  you  would  find  a  hog-calling 
contest  rather  amusing  sport  for  a  farm¬ 
ers’  picnic  any  place.  Certainly  the  pas¬ 
time  has  had  quite  a  run  of  popularity 
out  here.  The  first  one  I  remember  was 
about  four  or  five  years  back,  and  since 
then  it  has  become  a  feature  of  most 
farmers’  picnics,  most  county  fairs  and  a 
number  of  State  fairs. 

I  feel  that  the  judging  is  not  handled 
in  an  altogether  scientific  spirit,  since 
quite  often  judges  are  local  dignitaries 
with  not  much  practical  experience  on 
how  hogs  ought  to  be  called.  They  are 
inclined,  I  think,  to  give  too  much  weight 
to  volume  and  to  the  facial  contortions  of 
the  hog  caller,  and  not  enough  to  more 
practical  points. 

A  hog-calling  contest  makes  an  amus¬ 
ing  feature  in  any  program,  especially  if 
it  is  a  new  stunt.  The  callers,  of  course, 
are  not  limited  to  any  particular  style. 
There  are  several  schools  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  My  own  support  goes^  to  the 
group  that  Insist  upon  “who-oo-ee”  with 
a  rather  high  falsetto  on  the  “who’’  part 
of  it.  Others  insist  that  “poo-ee”  is  the 
right  call.  There  was  one  elderly  cham¬ 
pion  caller  last  year  who  had  a  combina¬ 
tion  method — a  long  “who-oo-ee”  and  a 
short  chant  of  “pig-pig-pig”  at  the  end. 
These  are  all  matters  of  individual  ex¬ 
pression,  however,  and  the  judges  are 
usually  quite  open-minded  on  the  method 
to  be  used. 

You  ask  to  what  style  of  noise  the 
callers  make,  whether  it  is  a  song  or 
just  a  shout.  I  don’t  know  how  they 
call  pigs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
but  the  noise  the  hog  caller  in  the  con¬ 
tests  make  approximates  the  sound  that 
I 


Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean,  sweet,  and  safe  to  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 
Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

Send  $1  tor  Money  Back  Trial 
Enough  tor  60  gallons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 

Sterilac  Is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers. 

The  Sterilac  Company 

Dept.  I  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


This  wonderful  coating  makes  your 
old  leaky  roof  waterproof  and  equal 
to  new  at  little  cost.  Guaranteed 
10  years. 

orun  un  lUinNCV  You  get  all  the  coating  you 
OtnU  nU  lYlUflEl  need,  with  all  the  tools  —  and 
you  don’t  pay  a  cent.  No  C.  O.D.,  notes,  or  any 
obligation.  Try  before  you  buy. 

W/rito  Tnrlou  Get  the  details  of  this 
VTiilD  I  UUdy  great  money-saver  at 
once.  Our  proposition  is  fair,  liberal 
and  complete. 


INTERESTING 
PROPOSITION 
FOR  AGENTS 


ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N„  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Fistula 

ro  rl  _  i  ~—moi 


and 

Poll 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING'S  FISTOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple:  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day, 
and  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails,  no 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  how  unsatis¬ 
factory  other  treatments  may  have  been. 
$2.50  a  bottle  sent  postpaid. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  Fleming’*  Vest- 
Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS., 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
T  .  or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  U3er  writes:  "Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely/* 


RB 


Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
ar,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remody  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

By  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  • 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Nexv-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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the  fanner  ordinarily  makes  when  he  goes 
out  to  call  the  pigs.  The  man  who  ha¬ 
bitually  shouts  when  he  is  calling  his 
pigs  on  the  farm,  also  does  it  in  the  hog¬ 
calling  contests,  and  so  on. 

On  this  point,  too,  there  are  two 
schools.  One  holds  that  volume  is  the 
important  thing,  and  the  other  that  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  thing  to  strive  after  My 
own  theory,  again,  is  that  a  higher  tone, 
somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  cowboy 
squall,  covers  more  territory  and  jars  the 
ears  of  the  pigs  more  effectively  than  a 
lower-toned  bellow.  Donald  r.  murphy. 

Managing  Editor,  Wallaces’  Farmer. 


Untested  Cattle  in 
Quarantined  Area 

Living  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  have 
a  bull  for  my  own  use  which  is  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  this  town  being  under  quar¬ 
antine.  Yesterday  morning  a  man  from 
town,  not  quarantined,  brought  a  cow 
here  which  was  not  tested.  As  I  was 
not  at  home  my  neighbor  allowed  him  to 
use  my  bull.  Later  I  spoke  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor  about  this  and  he  said  I  would  have 
to  let  anyone  use  him  whether  their  cows 
were  tested  or  not.  What  is  the  law  in 
this  matter?  c.  s. 

If  a  township  is  quarantined  against 
the  bringing  in  of  untested  cattle,  it  is 
the  one  who  brings  an  untested  cqw  into 
it  who  violates  the  regulations,  not  the 
owner  of  the  premises  upon  which  the 
animal  is  brought.  There  is  no  law  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  permit  service  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others,  whether  the  cows  brought 
to  you  are  tested  or  untested,  but  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  your  tested  bull 
if  untested  animals  were  brought  to  him. 
The  idea  that  a  tubercular  animal  is  a 
“spreader,”  any  contact  with  which  is 
dangerous  to  a  healthy  one,  is  wholly 
fallacious.  Prolonged  contact  with  a 
tubercular  cow  that  was  giving  off  germs 
of  tuberculosis  in  its  discharges  from 
mouth  or  body  would  subject  a  healthy 
animal  to  danger  of  infection,  but  such 
contact  would  have  to  be  either  directly 
or  indirectly  intimate  and  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  to  make  any  such  danger  at  all 
imminent.  So  far  as  any  danger  to  your 
bull  is  concerned,  you  need  not  fear  un¬ 
tested  cows,  which,  after  all,  may  be 
either  tubercular  or  non-tubercular,  the 
tuberculin  test  alone  being  unreliable  as 
a  means  of  diagnosis.  m.  b.  d. 


Schenectady  County  Here- 
fords  Win  at  State  Fair 

Wm.  J.  Lillis,  who  has  established  a 
300-acre  Hereford  ranch  near  Mariaville, 
N.  Y.,  won  two  first  prizes  at  the  State 
Fair — one  on  the  herd  bull,  and  another 
on  a  son  of  the  head  of  the  herd.  Mr. 
Lillis  believes  in  the  future  of  Hereford 
cattle  in  the  East  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  : 

Herefords  mature  young  and  make  the 
most  beef  for  the  feed  consumed. 

They  require  less  labor  and  are  always 
fat  without  an  expensive  grain  ration. 
Therefore  you  can  keep  more  cattle. 

Herefords  are  docile  animals.  They 
will  stand  more  grief  than  any  other 
kind  of  cattle. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Gravensteins,  50c  to  $2.75 
box ;  McIntosh  Red,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $2.50 
box ;  drops,  50c  to  $1  box ;  Wealthy,  oOc 
to  $1.75  box;  Wolf  River,  50c  to  $l.o0 
box ;  crabapples,  75c  to  $1.25  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  earlots.  New 
York  and  Michigan,  choice  pea  beans, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to 
$6.50 ;  California,  small  white,  $9.2o  to 
$9.50-  Yellow  Eyes,  choice,  $12.o0  to 


$6.75. 

Butter. — Extras, 


45  to  45^2C »  firsts, 


39 Vi  to  44V>c;  seconds,  38  to  59c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  20  to 
26V2c;  firsts,  24%  to  25%c;  Young 
American,  26%  to  2*c;  held  extias,  — $ 
to  29c ;  firsts,  25  to  26c. 

o*g  . — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
53  to^SSc ;  mixed  colors,  52  to  53c ;  white 
extras,  50  to  51c;  eastern  extras,  48  to 
49c;  western  extras,  38  to  40c;  western 
extra  firsts,  35  to  37c ;  firsts,  3-  to  34c ; 
seconds,  28  to  30c;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  32  to  33c;  firsts,  28  to  31c;  sec¬ 
onds,  26%  to  27  %c.  . 

Fruit.  —  Cantaloupes,  western  jumbo 
crates,  $2  to  $3 ;  standards,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  flats,  50  to  75c;  southern  crates, 
$1  to  $1.75;  Cassabas,  $L7i>  to  $2.50; 
Honey-dews,  $1.25  to  $2.2o ;  grapefruit, 
California,  $1  to  $2.60  half  box;  Porto 
Rico,  $5.50  to  $6.50  box ;  lemons,  $9.2o 
to  $11  box;  oranges,  California,  $5  to 
$9.25 ;  peaches,  $1.50  to  $3  per  six-bskt 
carrier;  native,  25  to  75c  bskt;  blueber¬ 
ries,  native,  20  to  28c  box;  Nova  Scotia, 
23  to  30c  box ;  cranberries,  $4.50  to  $o._o 
per  half  bbl.  box:  pears,  Bartletts,  <5e 
to  $1.50 ;  Clapps,  65c  to  $1.25  box ;  pine¬ 
apples,  $5  to  $7  crate. 

Ilay  and  Straw.— Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2  Timothy,  $22  to 
$23.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $19;  east¬ 
ern,  $18  to  $18.50 ;  shipping,  $12  to  $13 ; 
clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $13;  oat  straw,  $lt>  to 
$17.50;  rye  straw,  new,  $28  to  $28.50. 

Mill  Feed.— Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 


ter  bran,  $34  to  $34.50 ;  middlings,  $40 
to  $46 ;  mixed  feed,  $40  to  $45 ;  red-dog, 
$55  to  $56 ;  gluten  feed,  $41.75 ;  gluten 
meal,  $51.10 ;  hominy  feed,  $45 ;  stock 
feed,  $44 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $17 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43.50  to  $48.50 ;  linseed 
meal,  $51.50  to  $52.50. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  Cobblers,  best,  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  100-lb.  bag ;  poorer,  50c  to 
$1 ;  native,  $1  to  $1.50  box ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $3  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
30  to  31c;  medium,  25  to  29c;  broilers, 
28  to  32c ;  roasting  chickens,  35  to  40c ; 
western  box  packed  fowl,  fancy,  30  to 
31c ;  medium,  25  to  29c ;  broilers,  30  to 
35c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25  to 
26c ;  broilers,  fancy,  24  to  26c ;  small, 
20  to  23c ;  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leghorn 
fowl,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
$1.75  to  $3.25  box ;  shell,  75c  to  $1.25 
box ;  beets,  50c  to  $1  box  ;  cabbage,  65  to 
85c  box  ;  carrots,  85c  to  $1.25  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  50c  to  $1.25  box ;  celery,  $1  to 
$1.75  box ;  corn,  yellow,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
cucumbers,  75c  to  $3  'box ;  parsnips, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  box ;  lettuce,  40  to  85c 
box ;  Iceberg,  $2  to  $3.50  crate  ;  peppers, 
75c  to  $1.75  box ;  radishes,  40  to  65c 
box ;  spinach,  40  to  85c  box ;  squash, 
Summer,  40  to  75c  box ;  Bay  State,  3  to 
4c  lb. :  marrow,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. ;  toma¬ 
toes,  50c  to  $2  box ;  turnips,  65c  to 
$1.15  box. 

VTool. — Fine  strictly  combing.  49  to 
46c ;  fine  clothing,  36c ;  half  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  ;  half  blood  clothing,  38 
to  39c :  three-eighths  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  44  to  45c ;  three-eighths  blood  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  40c. 


Case  in  Bankruptcy 

Mr.  Smith  has  failed  in  business 
(farmer).  The  receivers  have  made  a 
partial  settlement,  but  Mr.  Smith  still 
has  notes  against  him  which  Mr.  Jones 
had  previously  endorsed.  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  notes,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
receivers  or  Mr.  Jones?  h.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

If  Mr.  Smith  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  and  listed  among  his  other 
assets  the  notes  which  Mr.  Jones  has  en¬ 
dorsed.  he  will  be  discharged  from  this 
obligation  upon  a  discharge  from  the 
court  or  payment  of  a  certain  sum  agreed 
to  by  his  creditors.  Of  course,  if  Mr. 
Smith  is  unable  to  pay  these  notes  upon 
being  adjusticated  a  bankrupt,  his  credi¬ 
tors  may  then  proceed  against  Mr.  Jones 
as  endorser  of  the  notes. 


A  Frenchman  has  invented  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  will  leap  from  the  ground 
and  travel  through  the  air  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Pedestrians  had 
just  as  well  give  it  up  and  lie  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.” — Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner. 


Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 

*90 

Single 
unit 

Complete 


f  Used  on  Prize  \ 
Herds 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  No.  60 

Fords  Milker  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk 
with  it.  Cows  like  it.  Used  on  prize  herds. 
Saves  time  and  hard  work,  easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  Designed  by  men  who  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with  heavy 
aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  through 
out.  Does  belter  work,  lasts  longer,  and 
costs  less. 

You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  Investi¬ 
gate.  Send  tor  Booklet  No.  60. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 

213-16  N.  Desplaines  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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DOGS 

• 

•  • 

Fox  Hound  Pups 

Ready  to  start,  50  to  tSO-lb.  Blueticks,  with  black 
markings,  nice  heads,  23"  ears,  excellent  feet  and 
legs.  4  dogs,  1  bitch,  *25  each.  Two  4-year  old 
hounds,  dog  and  bitch,  trained  on  coons.  All 
dogs  on  approval. 

Donald  Hanna,  East  Highgate,  Vermont 


Airedales 


,  at  half  price — from  imported 
i  stock.  2-year-old  male,  625; 
4-mos.-old  male  pups,  SIS; 
females.  67.50.  Eligible  in  A.  K.  C.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HARRY  N.  CONNOR  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Airedales  Th*  all-around  dog. 


SHADYSIDE  FARM 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

Madison,  N.  Y. 


FoxHoundPups 


61  5.00  each. 


Old  fashion  black  and  tans, 
mos.,  extra  line,  extreme 
earage.  U.  K.  C.  registered. 
Fred  R.  Lyman,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 


I  nla  Cknro  Ifannolo  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Foxhounds 
LaKo  OnOlB  n  0 11 II C I S  trained, partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

rirl,  si  •  n  if  1 4  years  old,  a  true  tree 

cu.«  Male  loon  Hound  rk  * 10  day8  ti  1,1  #  1 


1  0.  H.  RILEY  •  FRANKLIN, 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


D 


PCREBIIJEI) 

UROC  HOG 


s: 


am  offering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE.  N.  T. 


D  REGISTERED  f* 

UROCo 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bi  ed  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

for  service.  F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son.  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  V.  «fc  II.  1$.  UAIil’liXmSti  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


P  h  AC  tar  Whit  AC  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
unesiei  If  III  IBS  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUMANII  FARM  Keiuiett  Square,  Fa 


OW  f  Registered  Pigs,  SI  2.75  each.  Big  type. 

•  I*  V.e  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  625.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  I. 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios. 
No  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

CPDIlUn  Dire  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

RlivU  riU3  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 
Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross,  9  weeks  old,  64.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  65. 00  each.'  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass. 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  chargefor  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
85.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  *5.25  [each.  A  tew 
purebred  Chesters  86.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83.  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  15  to  8  weeks  old.  84.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  84.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  64.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  6*1.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR  Dlfr  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  r  IlliJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  aDd  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Sxlem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  63.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  64.25  each. 
All  gogd  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sews.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL.  LUX.  »  Lynn  St.,  WOBUltN,  MASS. 
Tel.  06145.  Box  149. 


DOGS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  IVALTEli,  Ftir.kx  K.uneU,  Box  85811,  West  Chester,  Penn. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


BEAUTIf  III  PEDIGREEOCOILIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
610.  Spayed  females,  $1Z.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IR0S.,  Grote  City,  Ps. 


English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now.”  GEORGE  I00RMAN  •  Marathon,  N.  T. 


WELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS— Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
"  approval.  MAPLE  SHOVE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 


r*UTE  LITTLE  SPITZ  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 
Crossed.  66.00.  Minnie  Dawson,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

TEMAtE  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  mos.  old.  65.  Long  ears, 
tails  docked.  Beauties.  0.  II.  1ULEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire:  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  tight  unteen  at  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldfl..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w„„  MtM#t  |f  ,  „  pUa<  p. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE.  VERMONT 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding- 
prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

IMITHVILLE  FLATS  CheN*n«a  Co.  New  lark 


GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T. B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM.  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Bull  Calves  t^bT;££"H£3: 

Guernseys,  3  months  old.  Grandsons  of  Florham  Laddie. 
Price  635.00.  Crated  and  shipped.  Guaranteed.  No 
correspondence  for  further  description  answered.  Will 
have  few  Holstein  bull  calves  later,  same  price,  order  now. 

BROOK  FARM  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ^L^Prices 

Sire’s  Dam,  783  lb.  A.  R.  record.  Dams  of  calves 
all  good  A.  R.  records.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices. 

FlilTZLYN  FARM  PIPERSVITXE,  PA. 


Registered  You  rlin<r  Bull*  Flom  heavy  milking  dams.  May 
GUERNSEY  I  calling  DUlloKing Breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

II.  F.  McLennan,  811  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots.  Sonthdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


lings  left. 


BREEDING  EWES  in  car  load 
lots,  all  kinds  at  all  prices, 
have  a  few  cars  of  Idaho  year- 
C1IARLE8  II.  BRAGG,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DAM  I  AMRC  125  lbs- 
HAMPSHIRE  KAHl  LAlYlDO  $25.00  each 

JOHN  T.  EAGAN  -  -  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


DC/7  CHPAPCHIDF  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 
"  LU*  w n  l\\J r  Jl7 / 1\ L.  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— rec.  Shropshire  rams  and  ewes. 

From  imported  stock.  Minton  and  Buttars  Strain. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


PAR  Q  A I  P  Good  3  year  old  Dorset  Ram.  No.  14079, 
lUn  UNLC  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’ Ass’n  of 
America.  640  f.  o.  b.  cars.  1.  C.  McELHENT,  Cine.de.,  N.  Y. 


xvegis-  nan.uft  :  i  r,wes,  rams,  singly,  car  lots. 

tered  llalllOOUIIIBlS  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Eatan.N.T. 

CflD  C A 1  C  Shropshire  and  Southdown  RAMS, 
rim  0AL.C  J,.  31.  OOLUEK'fS  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N  .  Y. 

CAD  C  A  f  F  Registered  Hampshire- Down  Sheep  and 

run  JALL  Ram  Lambs.  ELLIS  TIGER  Gladstone,  N  J. 


Shropshires 


15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes  Some 
good  aged  ewes.  FredVmVteelSSons.Ledi.N.Y 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

Low  prices.  LeltOY  C.  BOWEll  Lndlonville,  N.Y. 


Rambouillet  Rams  YearliDgs  200  lbs-  ^mbs  115  lbs- 


1  Bred  < 

Prices  right. 


One  Shropshire.  Choice  young 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  •  Montour  Falls,  N.  t. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  Th;f  2waebty 

Earl  D.  Brown  R.  No.  2  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  .% 

DURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C 

■  ON  OUR  MIDDLEBURV  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MOftTONVILLE.  PA. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  front.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  A  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


Aberdeen  Angus 

J.  S.  MORSE 


The  great  beef  breed. 
Choice  young  ;herd  at 
reasonable  prices. 

LEVANNA,  N.  Y 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 


Write  fori  SOUTHERN  HERD, 
prices.  ■  New  Canton,  Va. 


HORSES 


Percheron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages. 

WM.  A.  RE11>  -  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


CUCTI  ANI1  DAMirC  for  children,  real  pets;  also 
•HCl  LHilU  lUHICO  Mares  Bred  and  Weanlings 
ready  to  go.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  Ohio. 


IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


D...L.  A.  lv.  C.  Pups  ready  to  hunt.  Brood 

Broken  Beagles  bitch.  EAHL  COLE  ,  ltbinebeck,  ».  Y. 
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of  protection 


For  4  5  years  Page  F ence 
has  rendered  economi¬ 
cal,  lasting  protection. 

It  was  America ’s  first  wire  fence 
—and  it  is  still  first  for  quality 
and  proven  service.  , 

Page  Fence  is  constructed  of 
the  best  and  most  uniform  of 
wire.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 

PAGE  STEEL  and 


coat  of  galvanizing  to  resist 
rust  and  may  be  obtained 
either  in  the  staple  tie  or  hinge 
joint  type  of  knot. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you — 
he  carries  the  pattern  you  need. 

WIRE  C  OMPAN Y 


An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 

District  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


u  ^  National  Highway,  close 
VV  Mvlvw  to  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Buses  nearly  every  hour.  1800  apple  trees,  various 
varieties.  200  peach,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  etc.  500 
grape  vines.  Trees  and  vines  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  15  acres  good  timber.  Master’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  11  rooms,  baths,  hardwood  floors,  steam 
heat  and  electricity.  Compartment  cellar.  Fine 
porches.  Excellent  drinking  water.  Two  garages. 
New  manager’s  house,  7  rooms.  Fine  packing 
house  for  fruit.  POTTS  &  GRIFFIN,  Frederick,  Maryland. 


FAD  OBI  C  THREE  LONG  ISLAND  FARMS— 
tvn  OHLC  Ideal  potato  producers.  Planted  now.  61 
acres,  106k.  acres,  16714  acres.  Perfect  location.  Farmers 
prices.  Terms.  CH»S.  E.  POWELL,  Box  121,  Stony  Brook,  L.I.,  N  T. 


A  f  Sell  Lindbergh’s 

iOi  OWN  Book  “WE” 

The  only  intimate  personal  contact  every  American 
home  can  share  with  Lindbergh — a  book  to  keep  and 
pass  onto  one’s  children  Special  Subscription  Edition 
at  $3,00  sells  on  sight.  Highest  commission  paid.  Send 
So  cents  for  complete  selling  outfit. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS 
l>csk  lOfi  3  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


(iiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiMiiiiii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  inn 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly . 1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  II.  A. 

Roberts  .  •. . , .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimi 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction . 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain, expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
tli\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

>».  IcORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 
tpjr.l  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

N(J  J  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Poor  Foundation 

My  house  is  50  years  old.  stone  is 
rapidly  settling  on  south  side.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  remedy?  Could 
I  do  otherwise  than  tear  down?  Founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  in  sand,  coarse,  and  always 
wet.  Foundation  is  6  ft.  below  surface, 
outside  finished  in  cement.  Southwest 
corner  has  settled  almost  a  foot.  Walls 
are  cracking  and  separating.  J.  E.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  settling  of  your  house  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  foundation  being  laid  on 
loose  material.  From  some  cause  this  is 
compacting,  permitting  the  house  to  set¬ 
tle.  It  is  doubtful  with  the  equipment 
likely  to  be  on  hand  if  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  the  house  back  to  its  original 
shape.  It  would  be  well  to  get  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  local  builder  on  this  point. 
The  house  can  probably  be  kept  from 
further  settling  by  digging  out  beneath 
the  walls,  a  short  section  at  a  time,  to  a 
solid  layer  of  earth  or  rock.  Concrete 
can  then  be  used  to  make  a  footing  and 
foundation  wall.  At  best  the  work  will 
be  difficult  and  rather  expensive.  R.  H.  S. 


Trouble  with  Chimney 

I  have  a  chimney  that  leaks  creosote. 

I  am  contemplating  plastering  it  over  on 
the  outside  with  cement.  Would  that 
prevent  its  seeping  through,  and  will  it 
stick  .over  the  creosoted  brick?  IIow 
about  adding  a  small  amount  of  lime 
mortar  to  the  cement  to  make  it  spread 
better?  Would  it  stick  as  well  as  with¬ 
out,  I  mean  for  the  inside  work?  R.  P. 

Maine.  - 

Plastering  the  chimney  with  a  stucco 
coat  as  you  suggest  will  not  stop  the 
creosote  from  working  through.  This 
liquid  is  very  penetrating,  and  will  work 
through  every  little  crack  and  crevice 
that  develops.  Neither  will  the  stucco 
adhere  well  to  the  chimney  unless  the  sur¬ 
face  is  made  absolutely  clean  and  the 
mortar  joints  well  raked  out.  Lime  may 
be  added  to  the  cement  mortar,  making 
it  handle  better  as  you  suggest. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  smoke 
column  cooling  in  the  chimney,  permit¬ 
ting  the  liquids  to  condense  on  the  in¬ 
side  walls.  Anything  that  will  aid  in 
keeping  this  column  warm  until  it  passes 
out  of  the  chimney  will  help  in  correct¬ 
ing  your  trouble.  Using  dry  fuel,  con¬ 
trolling  the  fire  by  a  damper  below  the 
fire  rather  than  by  an  opening  admitting 
cold  air  at  the  base  of  the  smoke  pipe, 
and  a  well-protected  chimney  are  all 
helps.  Avoid  long  horizontal  runs  of 
smoke  pipe  through  cold  rooms.  Enough 
heat  must  go  to  waste  through  the  chim¬ 
ney  to  keep  the  smoke  column  above  the 
condensation  point.  R.  H.  s. 

Four-speed  Transmission 
for  Truck 

I  have  a  two-ton  truck  Avith  a  three- 
speed  transmission.  .Could  I  put  a  four- 
speed  in  the  place  of  three-speed,  and 
would  it  make  any  difference  to  the  speed 
of  my  truck?  J.  P.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

A  four-speed  transmission  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  two-ton  truck,  as  it  gives 
about  66  per  cent  more  pulling  power,  in 
low  gear  only,  provided  the  standard 
four-speed  transmission  is  used. 

A  comparison  of  the  gear  ratios  with 
three  and  four-speed  types  of  transmis¬ 
sion  are  shown  below  : 

Three-speed  transmission :  Low.  24. S 
to  1 ;  second,  14.5  to  1 ;  third,  7.75  to  1 
or  direct. 

Four-speed  transmission :  Low,  37.2  to 
1 ;  second,  23.2  to  1 ;  third,  12.4  to  1 ; 
fourth,  7.75  to  1  or  direct. 

Changing  the  speed  would  affect  the 
following  units  requiring  work  and  new 
pai’ts : 

The  engine  flywheel  drilling  would  have 
to  be  changed  to  accommodate  a  multi¬ 
ple  disk  clutch. 

A  new  clutch  would  be  needed. 

A  new  clutch  pedal. 

New  floor  and  toe  boards  in  the  cab. 

The  front  section  of  the  propeller  shaft 
would  have  to  be  shortened  to  make  room 
for  the  longer  transmission. 

Because  of  the  labor  and  parts  in¬ 
volved  the  above  change  is  a  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  one  to  make,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  truck  is  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  done  requires  more  power  in 
low  gear.  R-  h.  s. 


Water  from  Stream 

I  want  the  water  from  a  stream,  50  ft. 
from  front  of  house  and  about  30  ft.  be¬ 
low.  When  there  is  heavy  shower  it  gets 
roily  very  quickly.  This  stream  some¬ 
times  rises  8  to  10  ft.,  and  we  have  an 
average  of  20  in.  of  ice  in  the  still  parts. 
Is  there  some  kind  of  filter  or  fixture  to 
give  us  clear  water  at  all  times? 

New  York.  a.  c.  h. 

In  very  few  eases  is  a  safe  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  farm  use  obtainable  from  a 
stream.  The  stream  flowing  as  it  does, 


through  a  farming  community,  is  subject 
to  household  and  field  wastes,  and  may 
even  get  waste  from  a  nearby  village. 
These  are  all  sources  of  possible  danger, 
and  the  fact  that  the  stream  in  question 
is  badly  roiled  after  a  rain  is  proof  that 
it  does  get  this  surface  run-off  or  wash 
from  the  fields  through  which  it  flows. 

A  filter  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
use  under  farm  conditions.  A  filter  is 
more  or  less  in  the  class  with  a  strainer, 
and  will  not  take  out  everything.  Salt 
water  passing  through  a  filter  will  still  be 
salt  water  when  it  comes  out.  The  chief 
danger  from  a  filter,  however,  under  farm 
conditions,  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
get  the  attention  necessary  to  keep  it  safe, 
and  it  may  become  a  source  of  pollution 
rather  than  a  safeguard  against  it. 

It  seems  that  the  best  suggestion  would 
be  to  put  down  a  safe  well,  preferably 
by  drilling,  properly  protect  it,  and  then, 
if  desired,  use  the  water  of  the  stream  as 
motive  power  for  the  pump.  If  the  fall 
and  volume  of  the  stream  is  sufficient  the 
power  could  be  used  for  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  as  well.  R.  ii.  s. 

Cellar  and  Septic  Tank  in 
Wet  Ground 

I  have  a  nine-acre  piece  of  land,  and 
am  going  to  build  a  house  on  it.  This 
land  is  low,  the  first  water  is  4%  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  the  ground.  How  deep  can 
I  dig  the  cellar*,  and  how  can  I  arrange 
for  the  septic  tank  and  cesspool?  The 
septic  tank:  must  be  6  ft.  under  the 
ground.  How  can  I  dig  past  the  water 
and  how  to  make  it  safe  so  there  will  not 
be  any  water  in  the  cellar?  J.  s. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  cellar  can  be  dug  to  any  depth  de¬ 
sired  in  this  location,  but  by  doing  a  little 
grading  about  the  building  the  444  ft. 
mentioned  would  be  deep  enough.  Water- 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  cellar  by  using 
solid  concrete  walls  carefully  mixed  and 
placed.  The  outside  of  the  wall,  below 
grade,  can  be  further  protected  by  tarred 
felt  mopped  on  with  hot  tar.  The  floor 
can  be  laid  in  two  layers  with  a  mem¬ 
brane  of  tarred  felt  well  mopped  down 
with  hot  tar  between.  This  membrane 
should  be  carried  over  into  the  side  wall 
or  a  groove  left  where  the  floor  joins  the 
wall  and  filled  with  hot  tar  after  the 
floor  is  laid.  If  well  done  this  will  result 
in  a  dry  cellar.  c 

Unless  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fall  of  at 
least  1  ft.  between  the  grade  at  the  house 
and  the  disposal  bed  it  will  be  difficult  to 
use  a  septic  tank.  Where  the  ground  is 
so  level  the  soil  pipe  must  run  out  just 
beneath  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 
Water  can  be  removed  from  the  hole  dug 
for  the  tank  by  baling  or  pumping  and  if 
the  ground  is  subject  to  caving  a  curbing 
can  be  put  in  which  will  serve  as  the 
outside  form  for  the  tank.  r.  h.  s. 

Construction  of  Cement 
Chimney 

I  wish  to  build  a  concrete  chimney, 
concrete  foundation  for  chimney  to  be  in 
cellar.  Walls  of  chimney  to  be  3  to  4  in. 
thick,  size  of  chimney  12x20  in.,  length  of 
chimney  28  ft.  Would  such  concrete 
chimney  withstand  heat  and  weather 
conditions?  What  would  be  the  weight  of 
chimney  per  square  foot,  also  the  cost  per 
foot?  In  what  proportion  to  mix  con¬ 
crete?  Could  I  use  terra  cotta  tile  in¬ 
side  of  concrete  chimney?  G.  K. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

A  chimney  can  be  built  of  concrete  as 
suggested.  The  walls  of  such  a  chimney 
should  not  be  less  than  4  in.  in  thickness, 
and  a  thickness  of  6  in.  is  preferable.  As¬ 
suming  that  a  6-in.  wall  thickness  is 
used,  and  that  the  chimney  is  lined  with 
8xl2-in.  flue  tile  the  weight  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  six  tons.  This  weight  shows 
the  necessity  of  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
cellar  for  the  chimney  to  stand  on.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  cracking  due  to 
temperature  changes  a  %-in.  to  %  in. 
rod  should  be  placed  in  each  corner.  The 
flue  lining  is  also  essential,  and  chimney 
tile  should  be  used  rather  than  sewer  tile. 

The  concrete  for  this  purpose  can  be 
mixed  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  stone  or  screened  gravel. 
The  sand  should  be  well  graded  and  clean, 
and  the  gravel  or  stone  used  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  heat  will  not  affect 
it.  Such  stones  as  li  lestone  or  marble 
would  disintegrate  in  the  beat.  Cement, 
itself,  is  not  affected  by  heat. 

A  chimney  of  the  size  outlined  above 
would  require  approximately  17  sacks  of 
cement  costing  about  $14.45.  Gravel  and 
sand  ave  not  included,  as  they  are  usually 
obtained  locally  for  the  labor  of  hauling. 
About  34  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  68  cu.  ft. 
of  stone  will  be  needed.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
inforcement  and  tile  can  be  secured  local¬ 
ly  and  added  to  the  above,  the  cost  for 
cement  only  being  about  50  cents  per  foot 
of  length.  R.  H.  s. 


Examiner  :  “What  would  you  do  if 
you  saw  the  woman  driving  a  car  in  front 
of  you  put  out  her  hand?”  Applicant  for 
License :  “Slam  on  the  brakes.”  —  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
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The  Henyard 


Death  of  Pullets 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  bought  60  White 
Leghorn  pullets  10  weeks  old.  Within  a 
week  I  lost  five  of  them.  I  sprayed  for 
lice  and  the  past  two  weeks  have  given 
worm  emulsion,  but  they  continue  to 
grow  worse.  Their  tail  feathers  are 
spread  far  apart  and  several  of  them 
have  the  feathers  removed  around  the  tail 
and  a  few  have  those  parts  bleeding  and 
sore.  Can  you  tell  what  the  trouble  is 
and  what  to  do?  6.  M.  K. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  this 
condition  of  the  tail  and  adjacent  parts 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  deaths  of 
the  pullets.  It  is  probable  that  the  sores 
are  caused  by  picking  of  the  other  birds 
in  the  flock.  Smearing  the  sore  places 
with  tar  may  discourage  further  attacks 
by  the  mates  of  the  injured  birds  and 
giving  the  flock  all  the  liberty  possible 
will  furnish  the  pullets  something  else 
than  each  other  to  busy  themselves  with. 

M.  B.  D. 


Roup 

I  had  600  chicken  hatched  April  27 ; 
they  weigh  about  1%  lbs.  and  they  are 
dying  fast.  What  ails  them?  They> 
wheeze,  eyes  close  and  swrell  up,  won’t 
eat,  and  die.  There  is  a  bad  smell. 
What  is  wrong  with  them?  I  bought 
Leghorn  pullets  last  year  and  heard  they 
were  sick  but  recovered ;  they  were  first 
to  die.  Could  my  young  chicks  catch 
disease  from  those  birds?  N.  A.  M. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  roup,  a 
disease  that  may  be  partly  recovered  from 
only  to  break  out  again  when  the  cold, 
damp  weather  of  another  season  appears. 

I  suspect  that  your  chicks  have  con¬ 
tracted  this  disease  from  the  pullets  that 
were  sick  last  year  and  have  now  shown 
renewed  symptoms.  It  is  a  disease  to 
be  gotten  rid  of  with  the  sick  birds, 
rather  than  one  to  be  inefficiently  treated 
and  allowed  to  remain  from  year  to 
year  upon  the  premises.  M.  B.  D. 


Lighting  for  Henhouse 

What  do  you  think  about  light  for  old 
hens?  I  have  notion  to  use  lights  for 
about  one  hour,  say  from  8  to  9  P.  M. 
After  hens  starting  molting  it  takes  about 
three  months  before  they  start  laying 
again.  I  think  if  hens  eat  more  they 
might  lay  sooner.  Will  five  or  six  six- 
volt  light  batteries  last  so  long  as  two- 
volt  batteries  for  farm  lighting  plant.  I 
expect  to  use  six-volt  bulbs  and  reflect- 
tors.  How  many  will  I  need  for  a  pen 
50  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  deep,  to  give  good 
light?  6.  N. 

If  these  hens  are  to  be  kept  over  for 
another  season  of  laying,  they  should  be 
given  a  period  of  rest  before  lights  are 
used  upon  them.  After  about  two  months 
of  molting  and  rest,  during  which  the 
fowls  have  regained  their  body  fat  and 
color,  lights  may  be  used  to  give  them 
about  a  12-hour  day,  though  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  not  to  use  lights  upon  birds 
that  are  to  go  into  the  breeding  pen  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year.  Pullets  are 
given  lights  early  in  the  -Fall  but  hens 
that  have  been  laying  for  a  year  need 
some  weeks  for  recuperation  before  laying 
is  again  begun. 

Light  bulbs  are  measured  in  watts, 
not  volts,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
40-watt  lamp  with  reflector  above  will 
properly  light  about  200  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  As  your  pen  has  700  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  three  40-watt  lamps  with  re¬ 
flectors  above  and  hung  6  ft.  above  the 
floor  would  probably  be  about  right. 

M.  B.  D. 


Premature  Molt 

Last  September  I  put  200  of  my  fin¬ 
est  Leghorn  pullets  into  loft  with  abun¬ 
dant  room,  light  and  ventilation,  and 
treated  them  with  sodium  fluoride.  Loft 
had  never  been  used  for  chickens.  They 
began  laying  soon,  and  by  early  October 
were  up  to  60  eggs  a  day.  I  fed  them 
one  feed  a  day  of  buttermilk  mash ;  other 
feed  was  the  New  Jersey  formula.  About 
the  first  of  November  they  began  to  molt 
and  ever  since  that  they  have  looked  like 
liens  in  September ;  naked  necks,  backs 
and  breasts.  A  number  of  them  even 
losing  all  tail  feathers.  All  this  time 
they  have  laid  about  30  per  cent.  They 
also  had  trouble  with  their  laying  appar¬ 
atus  and  whenever  one  come  from  the 
nest  with  blood  on  her  she  was  pursued 
and  literally  eaten  up  by  her  companions. 
At  least  40  or  50  have  gone  in  this  way. 
In  other  respects  this  group  has  been  in 
good  health.  What  will  the  remaining 
ones  probably  do  at  the  proper  molting 
season  and  thereafter?  b.  g. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  pre¬ 
mature  molting  upon  the  part  of  pullets, 
such  as  early  hatching  and  pushing  to 
quick  maturity,  changes  in  their  feeding 
and  care  after  laying  has  begun,  im¬ 
proper  use  of  lighting,  etc.  I  presume 
that  you  placed  your  most  mature  pullets 
in  this  loft  and  attempted  to  push  them 
to  highest  possible  production,  possibly 
making  changes  from  time  to  time  in 
their  ration  or  otheinvise  upsetting  their 
accustomed  routine  of  life.  To  force 
maximum  production  through  the  Winter 
while  avoiding  partial  molts  is  one  of 


the  problems  of  the  poultry-keeper,  re¬ 
quiring  for  success  considerable  skill  and 
care.  If  too  great  a  proportion  of  high 
protein  mash  is  fed,  laying  pullets  will 
lose  weight  and  probably  molt.  It  is 
necessary  to  maintnain  their  body  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  proper  amount  of  hard  grain, 
the  fattening  part  of  the  ration,  if  this 
partial  molting  is  to  be  prevented.  Your 
statement  that  you  fed  them  a  buttermilk 
r  ash  once  a  day  suggests  that  you  tried 
to  force  high  production  by  excessive 
feeding  of  mash  at  the  expense  of  the 
corn  which  these  pullets  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  their  flesh.  The  trouble  with  their 
laying  organs  also  suggests  too  much 
forcing  on  high  protein  foods.  Very  pos¬ 
sibly  you  tried'  to  push  these  egg  ma¬ 
chines  beyond  the  ability  of  their  physi¬ 
cal  resources  in  vitality  and  strength  and 
they  have  partly  broken  down  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  respond.  m.  b.  d. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Aug.  31,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Production  fell  off  during  August,  the 
contest  flock  laying  22,957  eggs  at  a  rate 
of  52.8  per  cent.  This  is  2,086  eggs  less 
than  the  production  for  July,  but  a  gain 
of  3,411  eggs  when  compared  with  the 
lay  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago.  The  grand  total  production  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  contest  is  225,883 
eggs,  which  gives  an  average  production 
of  1,610  eggs  for  each  of  the  140  compet¬ 
ing  pens. 

Two  pens  tied  for  high  monthly  score, 
each  with  a  production  of  247  eggs.  They 
are  the  White  Leghorns  owned  by  North 
Poultry  Farm  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  R.  I.  Reds  entered  by  Harold  G. 
Colt  from  Connecticut.  Each  take  blue 
ribbons  for  high  monthly  score  in  their 
respective  breed  divisions.  Second  place 
in  the  Leghorn  class  was  taken  by  the 
Globus  Poultry  Farm  birds  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  235  eggs,  and  the  entry  of 
W.  S.  Hannah  and  Sons  from  Michigan 
placed  third  with  231  eggs.  L.  Sherman 
Adam’s  entry  from  Massachusetts  placed 
second  in  the  Red  classification  with  a 
score  of  224  eggs. 

In  the  White  and  Buff  Rock  divisions, 
the  White  Rocks  owned  by  E.  A.  Hirt 
from  Massachusetts  took  the  blue  rib¬ 
bons  with  a  production  of  209  eggs. 
Thomas  L.  Rosser’s  entry  from  Virginia, 
placed  first  in  the  Barred  Rock  class 
with  a  lay  of  197  eggs,  and  in  the  White 
Wyandotte  division  the  Locusts  from 
Connecticut  headed  the  list  with  188 
eggs. 

Three  changes  took  place  among  the 
leading  pens.  In  the  Barred  Rock  di¬ 
vision,  the  entry  of  Thomas  L.  Rosser 
from  Virginia  moved  up  into  third  posi¬ 
tion,  displacing  the  pen  owned  by  E.  W. 
Picker  from  New  York.  In  the  R.  I. 
Red  division  the  entry  of  Harold  G. 
Colt  from  Connecticut  moved  into  first 
position,  displacing  the  entry  of  John 
Z.  LaBelle  from  Connecticut.  In  the 
White  Leghorn  division,  the  entry  of  W. 
S.  Hannah  and  Son  from  Michigan  moved 
into  fourth  position,  displacing  the  en¬ 
try  of  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  from 
New  York. 

With  less  than  two  months  to  go  in  the 
present  competition,  and  the  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns  enjoying 
a  lead  of  more  than  100  eggs  over  the 
second  high  pen,  it  looks  more  and  more 
as  though  the  Pacific  Coast  birds  will  be 
on  top  of  the  heap  when  the  sixteenth 
contest  is  brought  to  a  close.  To  the 
end  of  September  these  ten  pullets  have 
laid  2,317  eggs  and  they  show  no  signs 
of  breaking.  The  No.  9  pullet  in  the 
Hollywood  pen,  with  a  score  of  270  eggs 
to  September  1,  has  a  good  chance  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  300-egg  mark. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
total  number  of  pens  in  each  breed  and 
the  average  feed  consumption  and  egg 
production. 

No.  Ebs.  Lbs. 


Pens  Variety  Mash  Scratch  Eggs 


6 

W.  Wyandottes 

55 

34 

154 

10 

O finer  varieties 

56 

39 

132 

17 

Barred  Rocks 

56 

34 

158 

36 

R.  I.  Reds 

31 

48 

156 

71 

W.  Leghorns 

27 

40 

174 

140 

Av.  all  varieties 

35 

41 

164 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  1,988;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn..  1,- 
867;  Thomas  L.  Rossei-,  Jr.,  Va.,  1,794. 

White  aixd  Bxiff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks),  Mass.,  2.182;  G.  A. 
Treiber  (White  Rocks),  Conn.,  1,654. 

White  Wyandottes — The  Locust,  Conn., 
2,035;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn., 
1,890. 

R.  I.  Reds.— Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  2,- 
006;  John  Z  LaBelle,  Conn.,  1.943;  L. 
T.  Whitney,  N.  H.,  1.S8S;  F.  E.  Free¬ 
man,  Ohio,  1.872. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,317;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  2,213 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm, 
I  ml.,  2.198;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 
Mich.,  2,139;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr., 
2,099. 


While  others  loaf 
the  Larro-fed  flock 

lays  eggs 


Look  at  these  production  figures  from  the  Larro-fed 
flock  of  Leghorn  pullets,  owned  by  Mrs.  S.  K.  Lourim 


of  Herndon, 

Virginia: 

✓ 

Monthly  Average 

Pullets 

Month 

Eggs 

Per  Bird 

327 

November,  1926 

4690 

14.35 

327 

December 

5624 

17.19 

327 

January,  1927 

5822 

17.80 

326 

February 

6453 

19.79 

324 

March 

7670 

23.67 

Grand  average  for  the  entire  flock — 92.8  eggs  per 
bird  for  the  five  months  or  61.4%  production. 


That  is  the  kind  of  winter  laying  that  puts  money  in 
the  bank.  Larro  Egg  Mash  makes  such  production 
possible  because  it  is  especially  designed  to  meet 
modern  production  requirements.  It  is  different  from 
any  ration  you  have  ever  fed  —  a  feed  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  poultry  husbandry. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  makes  every  bird  yield  the  utmost 
profit  of  which  she  is  capable,  not  just  for  a  month  or 
two  but  all  the  year  round.  It  has  just  the  right  amount 
of  buttermilk — the  necessary  vitamins,  minerals  and 
egg  making  materials — all  in  a  uniform  mixture  of 
Larro- blended  ingredients  that  keeps  health  at  the  peak 
and  gives  you  more  eggs  and  more  profit  over  feed 
cost  than  any  other  ration. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY  v  Detroit,  Mich. 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  -  COWS  •  HOGS  -  POULTRY 


Write  for  our  free  bulletin 
"Mash  Feeding”.  Ask  for  No.  00 


iveloped  and  constantly  tested 
at  Larro  Research  Farm 


MASH 

IAWBM  WlLlVt’cTttETBOfT  -tfg 

It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality  as  to 
yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we  make 
only  one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 
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plains.  He  saw  the  older  woman’s 
action. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “she’s  blind.  They 
won’t  torture  her — but  God  help  the 
girl !” 

It  seems,  strange  to  us  now — those  ot 

It  used  to  be  the  rule  that  though  a  weaving  of  wool  to  the  making  of  barrels  should^be^broight 

man  and  his  wife  went  together  to  the  out  of  the  trunks  ot  trees.  There  was  .  t  fbe  deqerf.  Yet  it  was  true  that 

fair,  they  separated  at  the  gate.  Father  even  a  baby,  a  genuine  four-months  girl  ^  Wagons  would  carry  blind,  crip- 

inevitably  turned  to  the  machinery  and  who  did  her  stunts  m  a  perfectly  natural  jed  aged  peopie  who  could  be  of  little 
mother  to  the  woman’s  building,  possibly  unembarrassed  manner  peculiar  to  ba-  use  in  the  rough  life  of  the  plains,  yet 
compromising  on  the  poultry  exhibit,  bies.  Mrs.  Amanda  A  rooman,  78,  worked  wbo  came  t0  endure  the  hardships.  In 
They  carried  their  lunch  and  ate  it  m  upon  a  loom  that  was  well  over  100  years  some  eases  the  others  did  not  realize  what 
the  car,  and  it  was  not  very  long  ago  old,  and  Mis.  Labina  Jemman,  three  they  were  coming  upon;  in  others  it  was 

either.  Chicken  pie  tapioca  pudding,  score  and  ten,  but  the  baby  was  older  Jh/  indomiiiable  spirit  of  the  pioneer 

frosted  cake  and  scalloped  potatoes,  ber-  t  an  them i  all,  though  so  young,  an  an-  which  carried  these  defectives  along, 
ry  pie  and  cabbage  salad  were  the  staples  “He  antique  from  centuries  back.  It  was  true  that  for  some  reason,  I 

took  hMf  an  hT’  and  "ever  could  understand  it,  the  Indians 

bow  '  >  waiting  to  earn  el-  usuaUy  refused  to  torture  those  with  evi- 

stohed  wktfn ll i  n  window.  Thousands  dent  afflictions— the  blind,  the  deaf,  or 
Sian  nub  f!1}  Pa^ed  °n  gather  those  with  some  mental  trouble.  It  was 

fiddlin-  was  on  th*' «!XHS1jtlOI1Wi01d'tin?j  evidently  not  through  pity  but  perhaps 
have  know  ,  t In  1  C‘  f  ^  10,  WOuM  through  some  crude  religious  belief  that 

1927  would  Liri/u  liS  here  111  punishment  had  already  been  given  by 

S  iS#SJ^k£aa  WM*  spirit" or  whatcver  power  they 

one  oceSnied^no  SS? HnH®  T”6’  i  ev£ry"  Tbe  young  man  with  the  long  rifle 
haps  that  life  bored  Per-  climbe(1  Up  until  his  head  and  shoulders 

the  two  extremes  S  S®  bet^eue.n  were  exposed  above  the  wall.  The  In¬ 

may  have  failed  to  dn  °%,m°dern  bablt  dians  fired  at  him  but  the  range  was  too 
subtle  magnet  tbV  .'min  wa!  soaie  great.  He  shouted  to  the  young  woman: 
windows  of  the  Sp  d  ,°Ue  to,  ,tbe  “Run !  Come  as  close  to  us  as  you  can 
ine  at  nelpwt  and  ^  and  I’ll  shoot  you  dead.  Better  that  than 


of  that  lunch,  and  they  did  not  take  it 
into  Empire  Court  to  eat  it.  There  was 
altogether  too  much  to  move.  _  Father 
enjoyed  it  more  than  mother  did,  for  a 
woman  gets  tired  of  her  own  cooking.  He 
appreciated  mother’s  ability  at  _  cooking 
and  went  on  back  to  the  latest  in  silage 
cutters  and  the  budding  farm  tractor 
that  could  pull  plows.  Of  course  he  was 
obliged  to  tear  himself  away  from  them 
at  four  o’clock  in  order  to  make  home  by 
dusk. 

Perhaps  nowadays  father  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
tractors  and  owns  his  own  silage  cut¬ 
ter,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  let  his  eyes  rest 
on  something  else.  Anyhow  he  seems  to 
enjoy  going  around  with  mother  through 
all  of  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  family 
has  a  better  time  than  it  used  to  under 
the  old  plan.  At  dinnertime  you  find 
them  under  the  tent  getting  a  regular 
meal  cooked  by  the  church  and  not  by 
mother.  It  is  a  real  vacation  for  mother, 
since  she  didn’t  have  to  work  until  she 
was  all  tired  out  before  she  started  get¬ 
ting  the  dinner  into  baskets.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  dinner  bought  on  the 
grounds  is  the  great  competition  between 
prospective  diners  to  see  who  shall  eat 
first.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  it  seems 
while  waiting  for  the  fellow  ahead  to  fin¬ 
ish  his  pie.  Especially  when  the  lme-up 
is  three  deep. 

I  have  heard  so  many  people  say  that 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year  was 
the  best  it  ever  has  been,  that  I  feel  sate 
in  putting  it  down  as  true.  In  the  Sta te 
Intitutions  building,  the  crowd  waited 
to  watch  the  movies  at  the  model  chicken 
farm.  You  looked  through  a  big.  cylinder 
to  get  the  desired  dark  room  twilight,  and 
at  the  other  end  beheld  mother  on  the 
screen  feeding  the  chickens.  The  only 
thing-  wrong  with  this  style  of  demon¬ 
stration  is  that  there  are  too  .many  titles 
shown  for  the  amount  of.  action.  M  hen 
one  can  read  poultry  advice  in  the  farm 
papers  any  day,  one  does  not  spend  a 
precious  half  hour  here  getting  it  off 
the  screen.  These  farm  movies  are  to  be 
a  great  success  in  future,  though,  I  can 
see  that.  For  practical  life  on  the  farm 
will  stand  a  great  deal  of  exploitation  on 
the  screen.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
touched,  except  in  the  maudlin  way  ot 
slap-stick  comedy.  We  like  real  farm 
movies — more  reels  to  their  camera. . 

Here  was  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  offering  the  passing  crowd  its  bul¬ 
letins.  They  were  spread  out  on  wliat 
seemed  like  a  news-stand.  W  e  stopped 
there  to  ask  for  a  bulletin  on  asparagus, 
but  it  was  not  in  stock  and  we  told  the 
representative  that  we  had  twice,  sent 
to  Washington  for  it  and  in  vain.  IN  ext 


‘No,  I  am  not  afraid.  God  will  protect 
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awav^  I’eidnnVB  waTthl  8 •  uf  tarned  what  they  are  going  to  do!” 
home’ comfort,  di?  °f  real  The  girl  shouted  back  so  that  they  all 

The  band  concert  by  the  Highlanders  lieard  lf 
was  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard  on  the 

saw^hemniS^n^  f  we  Then  the  other  white  men  pulled  the 

full  Highland  cos-  young  fellow  down  off  the  wall  and  a 

made  a  briebi-  fnnt-  *  ie  crow(L  they  bjg  Indian  struck  the  girl  a  blow.  She 

dav  at  the  Stote  Fa  •  H  femovy  °j  tb«  staggered  and  fell  into  the  cactus !  Then 
thu*mn«i  nf  ti,f  *  au’  *  bav e  no.  doubt  the  young  fellow  inside  the  fort  raised 
Scotch  HfehJJ envi.ed,  the  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  bullet  struck  the 
knees  their  hrii  SJ&  i*1  tSi  andbarf  ground  about  two  rods  short  of  the  In- 
socl-s’  Yet  t,.b,  aid  S  !aWrS  aiJd  r<;d  dian.  He  was  out  of  range,  and  all  he  did 

wrina-  c,,eh  a  fL°U-  "  0lJ  d  be  able  to  was  to  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose — a  form 
of  the  snecie^t  °Fnt  Fn  fl0IU  th£  maJe  of  sign  language  he  had  learned  from 
decked  •  Et  l‘,me  was  when  he  the  English.  The  old  man  sat  in  the 

fir  back  toSei,f;cterfrandaUr’  aind  UOt  ,to°  starlight,  smoking  his  pipe  telling  the 

we  L,r  Besides’  the  noultrv Exhibit  story  about  as  one  Toulu  describe  a  v}si\ 
43  sides,  the  poultiy  exhibit  to  church  or  to  a  baseball  game.  And 


these  undescribable  shadows  seemed 
creeping  in  around  us.  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


we  know. 

proves  us  right  in  our  surmise. 

I  think  that  women  do  not  look  long 
at  the  apples,  or  in  fact  at  any  of  the 
fruit,  though  the  exhibit  showed  up  fine 
from  across  the  counter.  The  cacti  were 
interesting  but  unsociable,  and  the  flowers 

exquisite.  The  professional  table  decora-  HTllA  T?oll  TTpIyTPW  TTolldaVS 
tions  caught  the  appraising  eye  and  held  Ane  r  d11  neuiew  nunuaj'S 
it,  as  did  the  Home  Bureau  exhibits.  The  Hebrew  New  Year  will  be  cele- 
Farm  women  are  supposed  to  get  a  great  brated  Sept.  27-28.  Best  demand  will  be 
deal  of  good  from  these,  but  alas,  one  for  live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
often  remains  but  to  smile.  Now,  the  geese. 

farm  child  in  the  .  child  training  exhibit  Day  of  Atonement  will  be  Oct.  0. 
was  dressed  in  dainty  white  clothes  like  Chickens  and  roosters  particularly  want- 
a  flower  girl  at  a  wedding.  There  seemed  ed.  ’ 

to  be  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  play  on 


PULLETS 

from  the  famous 

PARK  &  TlLFORD  poultry  farm 
16-wks.-old,  $1.50  ea. 

These  pullets  are  guaranteed  to  be  from  breeders  selected 
for  size,  constitution,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production. 

Also  2,000  selected  1-year-old  hens,  which  will 
make  excellent  1928  breeders  — $1.50  each. 

We  specialize  in  S.C. White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Write 
for  further  description  or  call  personally  for  inspection. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 
Box  20  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  every  week.  Honest  quality. 

Tl’rt'fe  for  low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


For  Sale— Well  Bred,  Well  Grown 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Ready-to-lay,  $2.00  each.  $185  per  100. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  W 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.'  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 

It.  X.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100  %  white 

Free  circular  and  prices  diarrhoea  free. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  t OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALUY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  0.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 

A  DOJI  DTT I  J  FTC  Barred  Rocks  and  Hollywood 
AriilL  rULLL  1  D  Strain  White  Leghorns— Free 
range  raised,  3200  per  100.  R.  E.  LOVELL,  Canterbury,  Conn. 

VC  ADI  till*  UCliC  for  delivery  through  October 
I  EAtlLinU  11 CH u  at  $1.00  each.  Good,  healthy, 
bred-to-lay  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  "  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 

S^-t  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  and 

Ktlla  selected  for  highest  egg- 

•  type,  for  over  twenty 

years.  I  have  bred  up  a  strain  of  reds  that  will 

transmit  high  egg  type,  vigor  and  color  into  your 
flock.  Fine  lot  of  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

D.  I,.  DITTO  -  BRANDENBURG,  KY. 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

from'  N.  H.  Agricultural  College  chicks.  April  hatch. 
Dig  bargain,  32.00  each.  RANDtL  Oxford,  Conn. 

COCKERELS— from  culled  stock,  very  dark, 

strain.  ALLEN  HORNE,  Cipe  Vincent,  N.  T. 


S.  G.  Red  £ompkin 


Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Oct.  11-12. 
fowls,  ducks  and  geese  wanted. 


Fat 


Ailing  Birds 


the  back  porch.  I  ask  you,  how  long 
would  we  keep  Sammy  and  Dolly  on  the 
back  porch  if  there  was  anything  going 
on  out  in  the  barn  or  in  the  lot?  I 
think  there  is  little  use  of  my  trying  to 
fix  up  the  back  porch  for  my  children,  but 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  residents  of  I  have  1.000  pullets  four  months  old ; 
Syracuse.  My  ideal  arrangement  for  the  give  them  the  best  treatment,  clean  house, 
back  porch  would  be  a  big  porch  swing,  spray  the  coops  twice  a  week,  plenty  of 
long  enough  to  hold  the  whole  family  in  sour  milk  and  the  best  of  food.  They 
a  row,  of  evenings.  Why  not  the  front  have  10-acre  range.  About  three  weeks 
porch?  Well,  this  means  clothes,  fresh  ago  I  had  some  that  could  not  walk,  and 
clothes.  And  sometimes  the  farm  family  then  they  started  gaping.  Since  then  I 
is  just  too  tired  to  change  after  a  hot  day  have  four  or  five  every  day.  They  ap- 


nilAlf  C  Domesticated  Mallards,  White  Muscovies,  pair 
UUunO  $5.  Trio,  $7.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Hichmondville,  N  V. 

Illllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllll 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Robert i. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1  m  i 


in  hay  time  or  at  weeding. 

The  first  prize  in  Home  Bureau  work 


time,  he  said,  just  unte  them  .  went  to  an  ideal  room  exhibit  displayed 

want  bulletins  on  asparagus  w  ®  by  Cortland  County,  the  second  prize  to 

ing  the  number.  I  think  you  w  11  nutrition  and  health  exhibit  staged  by 

t0  get  somftbmg  y1 .a^  Cfmr,fTpfT  Chautauqua  County.  1  think  we  must 

The  argument  /^b  1  ,  o-  be  using  a  great  deal  more  food  than 

reasonable.  These  trees  aie  f  s  -  necessary  after  viewing  these  exhibits, 
and  you  plant  them  on  ot  ^  Which  is,  I  trust,  welcome  news  for  the 

hillside,  of  which  there  are  y  tired  housewife.  Why  not- tell  John  that 

York  State,  and  just  f  8  y  he  is  eating  more  than  he  should,  and 

there  until  some  timb  y  ,  that  tonight  we  will  have  just  eggs  and 
along  and  offers  real  mo  y  •  toast  and  a  scrap  of  salad?  Perhaps  if 

Cost.  You  only  have  t  PP  .  ...  that  went  through  one  might  be  able  to 

jte*v^°reSMTy  ^7™,?  <tll  vn  ~  desire’  dress  the  part  of  the  lady  who  sat  em- 
and  they  will  send  ,  o  J  imd’  broidering  in  the  light  of  the  electric, 

provided  you  use  them  on  your  own  land.  °  b  -  -  - 


J/LL/T  AUL/V*  J  - -  .  .  .  .  -J 

This  lias  been  done  m  our  vicinity,  and 

it  works.  ,  „  , 

The  display  of  the  work  from  _  State 
Asylums  for  tlio  Insane  was  not  in  the 
past  a  place  where  the  crowd  cared  to 
spend  precious  minutes,  but  today  the 
handcraft  Avas  so  fine,  so  arresting  m 
pattern  and  color,  that  many  eager 
watchers  stopped  to  watch  the  looms  at 
work.  It  said  on  the  poster  that  this 
was  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
which  is  a  new  title  and  not  easily  hooked 
un  to  the  institution  it  represents.  I 
asked  the  weaver  at  one  of.  the  looms 
why  weaving  found  a  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  mental  hygiene.  “It  is  the  °P*y 
treatment  for  certain  types  of  mental  dis¬ 
order,”  said  she.  “When  a  patient  is 
weaving,  his  mind  cannot  be  working  at 
anything  else.  The  centralization  of  the 
mind  upon  the  hand  and  foot  work  eases 
up  the  pressure  on  the  disabled  part  of 
the  brain  and  serves  as  a  mental  balance. 
Two  or  three  hours  of  loom  work  daily, 
said  Miss  Clarke  of  Creedmoor,  “is  the 
usual  allowance  for  the  patient.”  I  have 
heard  of  this  before,  the  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes  of  hand  Avork 
and  brain  woi’k.  Take  too  much  of 
either  one  and  the  mind  becomes  unbal¬ 
anced,  an  apt  Avord. 

Further  on,  at  the  pioneer  home,  there 
was  a  crowd  four  deep  Avaiting  patiently 
for  a  chance  to  get  a  place  to  look  in 


but  alas,  Avhat  about  the  mending,  I 
Avonder?  Needless,  unnecessary  sewing 


pear  perfectly  healthy  Avlien  affected.  I 
gave  them  castor  oil,  also  Epsom  salts, 
but  it  does  no  good.  I  have  a  manure 
pile  about  a  mile  aAvay.  I  have  it  cov¬ 
ered  AA'itli  lime.  There  are  some  that  go 
out  there  and  pick  at  it.  Do  you  think 
this  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
trouble?  F.  P.  B. 

Long  Island. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  or  lime  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  condition  of  your  birds  but  sus¬ 
pect,  from  the  fact  of  their  “gaping” 
that  they  may  have  contracted  colds  and 
possibly  bronchitis  from  the  recent  in¬ 
clement  weather.  Such  colds  are  common 
in  the  Fall  when  pullets  are  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  rains  and  cold  Aveather.  The 


lillllllllllll! 


work  does  not  happen  to  be  in  my  line.  remedv  is  to  give  tlie  flock  dry  and  com- 
But  let  that  pass.  Sewing  is  the  solace  fortab‘le  quarters,  well  ventilated  but 
of  many  a  farm  women.  iva  unger.  -  -  -*  -  ^  ^  - 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1204) 


free  from  drafts  at  night  upon  their 
perches.  Birds  of  good  vitality  will  re¬ 
cover  from  ordinary  colds  though,  when 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  follows,  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  more  likely  to  be  fatal.  ’There  lias 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  Fall 
Avitli  tlie  form  of  leg  paralysis  which  oc- 


diers  and  trappers  tell  hoAv,  after  a  battle,  curs  with  growing  stock  and  for  which 
the  Indians  would  ridicule  the  black  sol-  no  eause  bas  been  found.  It  may  be 
diers — try  to  imitate  their  dialect  and  tbat  tbe  i0Ss  of  use  of  tlie  legs  of  which 
their  manner.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  you  speak  has  been  due  to  that.  All  that 
here  Avas  a  race  of  servitors — who  had  j  can  recommend  is  good  care,  since 
submitted  to  the  Avhites.  As  for  cattle  there  is  no  specific  remedy.  M.  B.  D. 
they  often  practiced  a  hideous  cruelty — 
shooting  the  poor,  patient  creatures  full 
of  arrows  and  leaving  them  to  wander 
about  until  merciful  death  relieved  them. 

Then,  having  disposed  of  the  cattle,  these 
Indians  prepared  to  torture  their  cap¬ 
tives.  Just  outside  of  gunshot,  in  full 
view  of  the  besieged  white  men,  they 
started  tlieir  horrible  plans.  They  hoped 
that  the  screams  and  cries  of  tlieir  vic¬ 
tims  might  induce  these  Avhite  men,  now 
safe  behind  tlie  sod  Avails,  to  come  out  in¬ 
to  the  open  Avhere  they  could  be  shot 
down.  They  were  so  close  to  tlie  fort 
that  the  white  men  could  see  it  all,  and 
e\ren  call  to  the  captives.  Of  tlie  two  avo- 
men,  one  was  elderly,  gray-liaired  and  bent. 


Hemmandiiaav  :  “Do  you  travel  much 
in  that  old  flivver  of  yours?”  Shimmer- 
pate:  “From  coast  to  coast,”  “Goodness! 
Have  you  really  gone  from  Maine  to 
California  in  that  boat?”  “Oh,  no.  I 
mean  I  coast  do\Arn  one  hill  and  then 
tow  it  up  another  one  and  then  co*st 
again.” — YoungstoAvn  Telegram. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


the  enlarged  windows  of  an  old  log  cabin,  The  other  Avas  a  young  Avoman,  comely 
transferred  shingles  and  all  from  some-  and  strong.  The  older  Avoman  Avas  not 
Avliere  in  Onondaga  County.  Inside  there  bound.  She  seemed  to  grope  her  Avay 
Avas  a  fireplace,  and  all  day  long  a  dem-  along  tlie  wagon.  The  mail  carrier  Avho 
onstration  of  some  form  of  pioneer  hand-  had  run  for  shelter  with  the  others  was 
craft  took  place,  from  tlie  spinning  and  a  grizzled  man  of  long  experience  on  the 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

14  weeks  and  older,  closely  reiated  to  our  Leghorns,  which  for 
second  successive  year  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  by 
winning  at  New  A'ork  State  Fair,  best  display,  all  breeds  and 
varieties  competing,  production  classes.  Avinning  1987,  1st,  2nd, 

3rd  Cocks;  1st,  3rd,  5th  Cockerels.  1st  young  pen;  2nd  old  pen. 

Pullets,  *1.35-$2  25.  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  $6.00  up.  AVrite  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue. 

HOMESTEAD  [POULTRY  FARM,  [Box  310-A,  HONESDALE, 


PA- 
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TOBACCO  DOST  FOR  POULTRY 

Mix  2  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Tobacco  Dust 
nr  Powder  drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  ill  Poultry. 
Tobacco  Dust— 1.25 %  Nicotine;  100  Lbs., S3. 00;  300  Lbs., 
S8  OO.  Tobacco  Powder— 15 %  Nicotine;  100  Lbs., 
*<*'50  ■  300  Lbs.,  $12-00.  Quotations  E’.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

'  Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 

Kree  Circular  telling  bow  to  use  Tobacco  Products  in 
Poultry  Feed,  also  listing  Leg  Bands,  Poultry  Litter, 
Animal  Poultry  Yeast  Foam,  Gypsom  and  STERILAC 
the  ideal  Poultry  disinfectant. 

G.  M.  HAIiECKEK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


OVER  200  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

For  five''  consecutive  years  is  our  Official  Laying 
Contest  Average  at  Stores,  Farmingdale  and  Vine- 
land,  including  our  two  pens  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  average  over  200.  Every  bird  bred  by  us. 
Big  S.  C.  Red  cockerels  directy  related  to  these 
pens,  backed  by  14  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch,  $2.25  each; 
April  Hatch,  $2.00;  May  Hatch,  $1.75  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  oil  approval.  Pay  expressman 
if  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron- Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS— 4)4  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
$8.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  T.  S.  C.  P.  O.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


“Martin’s  Strain” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  18c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  12c;  ;B. 
Rock,  12c;  Mixed,  10c.  100 % 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  22S  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

sro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georoelown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS  Lr,B„odE$i00D° 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  AIcClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  5XK 

10c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  9c.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

t'liAS.  F.  EWING  Jtt.  No.  1  McClure,  I’ll. 


KLINES’  BARRED  ROCKS  Honest  quality. 

Write  for  low  prices.  S.  W.  KUNE,  B»  10,  MIDDLECREEK,  P/t. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  ySSSSSS 

Hens.  Records  264-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


from  blood  tested  stock. 
Range  raised.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense.  SUNN  1BR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  A.  HowirdFingir,  Hudson, H.Y. 


I0c;12- 

$1  .25 

Hens, 

N.  Y. 

mil  I  PTC  $1.00  While  They  Last. 

M  U  La L. C-  I  O  ^  leach  Wyckoff  Blood  lines. 
"  Adam  Seabury  -  -  Sayville,  L.  I. 


Dill  I  CTQ  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
rULLC  I  u  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  OLEN  HOPKINSON,  Sooth  Columbia,  .N.  Y. 


FREE  RANGE  FARM  REARED  ENGLISH 

White  PullAfc  a$1'25 

Leghorn  I  Ullvlb  Hatched  I  each 

OLD  MILL  FARM.  J.  E.  PLACE,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  best  quality,  Dee  range 

stock,  good  laying  strain.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

breeders.  Healthy,  vigorous,  well-grown  pullets,  $1.50 
for  immediate  delivery.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton, N.Y. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS  pedigreed  cockerels 

early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


onn  w.  LEGHORN  PULLETS— (P;  mos.)  Out  cert,  pedigreed 
Lull  stock.  Records  to  306  eggs.  7  Silver  Cups  1927 
Production  Shows.  Champion  Female,  1927  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  $1 .40  each.  LAKE  SI0E  POULTRY  FARM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


$1.10. 


LEG1IORN8— 10-weeks,  8 
weeks,  $1.10;  4  months. 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale, 


800  White  Leghorns  Largef  free  range,  miUt 

fed  birds.  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels.  Jules  Francais,  Westhampt  on  Beach,  N.  Y. 


orn  Cockerels 

ProY.  Dryden,  at  $3  each. 


4  mos.  old,  from  eggs  direct 
from  Hollywood,  Hanson  and 

W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wollingford.  Conn. 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN,  Wyandatte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Laying  Mash 

‘I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens,  five  months  old.  Is  it  time  to  start 
feeding  them  laying  mash?  I  feed  them 
a  mash  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  and 
a  scratch  feed  at  night.  Is  that  all  right? 
About  half  of  the  chicks  have  red  combs 
and  their  feet  and  legs  are  yellow,  hut 
the  others’  combs  are  pale  and  there  is 
no  color  in  their  feet  and  legs.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  them? 

Valley  City,  Ohio.  N.  M.  P. 

Yes,  these  pullets  should  have  laying 
mash  but  they  should  also  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  their  ration  in 
the  form  of  corn  until  they  have  developed 
red  combs  and  heavy  bodies.  You  have 
probably  been  feeding  too  much  mash  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  grain  and  some 
of  your  pullets  are  deficient  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Pullets  should  go  into  Winter 
quarters  fat,  and  corn  is  the  best  fat¬ 
tening  ration.  Give  your  flock  plenty  of 
this  grain  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  and  more  of  the  laying  mash  after 
laying  has  begun  and  that  kind  of 
nutriment  is  needed.  Separate  the  un¬ 
developed  pullets  if  you  can  and  give 
them  special  feeding.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926,  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Sept. 
4,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

The  tools  used  for  Fall  house-cleaning 
should  show  variety.  Variety  in  cleaning 
equipment  saves  labor  and  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  when  completed.  Whether  ex¬ 
pensive  tools  are  used  or  the  cheaper 
makes  are  considered  sufficient  remains 
for  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself. 
If  anyone  is  in  doubt  along  this  line 
this  writer  suggest  that  they  interview  a 
good  carpenter. 

A  broom  and  a  shovel  alone  will  not 
clean  a  poultry-house.  A  very  handy  as¬ 
set  is  a  painter’s  wall  scraping  knife. 
This  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  used  not  only  at  cleaning  time,  but 
throughout  the  year.  This  little  tool  is 
the  only  successful  agent  outside  of  hot 
water  which  will  remove  hardened  ma¬ 
nure.  When  purchasing,  select  one  with 
a  thin  non-flexible  blade,  and  be  sure 
that  the  blade  and  handle  are  fastened 
securely. 

A  second  essential  small  tool  is  a  hand 
brush  for  dusting  Rests,  stringers,  feed 
racks,  window  sills,  window  casings,  etc. 
A  stiff  brush,  although  a  good  wearing 
brush  will  not  do  dusting  work.  A  whisk 
broom  is  good  while  new,  but  the  cor¬ 
ners  rapidly  round  off,  becoming  unser¬ 
viceable,  especially  for  cleaning  out  nests. 
A  very  small  white-wash  brush  works  in 
well  for  the  above  duties. 

A  valuable  aid  in  cleaning  which  can¬ 
not  be  strictly  called  equipment  is  a 
hinged  section  under  a  door  or  window 
of  the  house.  Such  a  section  should  swing 
out  and  be  well  overlapped  and  cased  in 
to  prevent  rains  from  driving  in  around 
the  edges  on  to  the  floor. — C.  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  Contest  Manager. 

*  $  *  *  * 

During  the  forty-fourth  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  3,213  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  45.9  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  173  eggs, 
or  2.4  per  cent  from  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
154,219  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1925.  The 
present  contest  is  4,967  eggs  ahead  of  last 
year’s  competition  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fourth  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Wjhite  Leg¬ 
horns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  53 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  52 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Culmor  Leghorn  Farm, 
50 ;  White  Leghorns,  Eugene  Delamarter, 
49 ;  White  Leghorns,  May  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  49. 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Sunnyside  Farm, 
2,061 ;  Kilbourn  Poultrv  Farm,  2,034 ; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  2,033;  W.  R.  Dew- 
snap,  2,032 ;  Eugene  Delamarter,  1,922 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  1,904. 

R.  I.  Reds — Pinecrest  Orchards,  1,938; 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  1,889; 
Fristegarth  Farm,  1,830 ;  Houle  Farm, 
1,735. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  W. 
Davis  &  Son,  1,605 ;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
1,544. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Springdale 
Farm,  1,536. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Aug. 

29 

87 

48 

Party  cloudy 

Aug. 

30 

81 

46 

Clear 

Aug. 

31 

83 

48 

Clear 

Sept. 

1 

60 

56 

Rain 

Sept. 

2 

.  • 

,  • 

Partly  cloudy 

Sept. 

O 

O 

8S 

46 

Partly  cloudy 

Sept. 

4 

85 

60 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  51c ;  brown,  45c ;  medium,  41c ; 
pullets,  34e, 


^smmm 


Est.  1916-— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 

Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop 
the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  Hens 
exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands  function. 
It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  the 
cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  GlOTH  makes  you 
tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users.  Try 
It  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order  a  roll  at  once. 

Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  storm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun- 
-  dant  light.  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 

But  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  at 
small  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthful  for  humans,  too. 

New  Super-Strength  Material 

Our  new  material  is  the  strongest  of  its  kind  on  earth. 
Tough  as  boot  leather.  ’’Lasts  longer.  No  increase  in 

grice.  Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
ros.  Patented.  No  other  has  our  weather  resisting 
formula.  Transparent,  waterproof  and  weatherproof. 
To  protect  you  against  imitations  we  place  the  name 
‘GLASS  CLOTH”on  every  yard.  Look  for  it  when  buy¬ 
ing.  It  is  your  guarantee  off  quality.  Originated  in  1916 
end  proven  by  eleven  years’  success. 


ECiAL 


TR.'AL  OFFER 


$5.00  brings  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  36  in.  wide.  (Covers 
3cratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  10  days’  use,  you  do  not 
End  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and 
we  will  refundyour  money.  Common  sense  instructions, 
for  Eggs,”  and  catalog,  showing  uses, 


‘Feedin 
luest 


dmg 

.  If: 


ggs,  an  „  ___ 

your  dealer  does  not  have  it  order 


on  re- 
romus. 


TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  784 

Bigger  Hatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 


is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today. 
MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  St., Somerville, Mass, 
215  East  Ohio  St.f  Chicago*  Ill, 


Certified 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It's  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Write 


ces  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


^  —  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Cor*,  of  America,  Newton.  N.  J. 


Used  Candee  Incubators  & arc.’ Skj 

40,000.  Seven  separate  machines.  5e  peregg  capacity,  or 
$30  per  section  complete.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  R.  1,  FrencMovm,  N.  J. 

PARKS’^  BARRED  HOCKS 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  what  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection  is  the  largest  right 
now  and  you  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  in  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  cockerels.  They  know  that  they  get  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Send  for  our  fall  price  list. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Pure  Tancred  Cockerels 

303  326  egg  records.  Sired  by  Sons  of  $4000  Males.  $5 
and  $10  each.  Supply  limited.  Order  now.  Circular. 
BOCK  IN  till  AM  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  SALEM,  N.  H. 


INDIAN 

Head 

PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER  DELIVERY 

Th  ese  well-grown  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hatched  in  March 
and  April  will  be  money-makers  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2  £&£& 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 
25%  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  vrs. 

EIGENRAUCHFARMSm^^v 


BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks — Pullets 

ALL  AGES— ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY.  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.0/ 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you  get  chicks 
From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks! 


Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Prices  on ;  125 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  113,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


50 

$4.50 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 

f  4.50 


10O 

$  8.00 
8.00 
io.oo 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
8.00 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  tr  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


J 


ARl/l**’  CHICKS 

pullets 


chicks 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stoek,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 

25  SO  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 
.  Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  range  nocks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from"  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B.  N.  jLAtJVER,  Box  10  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

s.  c.  white  DTTV  ¥  rTC 

LEGHORN  r^ULiLiJCjl  13 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  $10-100 
BARRED  ROCKS,  $10-100.  S.  C.  REDS 
$11-100  WHITE  ROCKS,  S12-100-HEAVY 
MIXED,  9c  —  LIGHT,  8c.  All  number 
one  clucks.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS :  s  c  re 

Barred  Rocks . 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.75 

White  Leghorns . .  ”  2.59 

Light  Mixed . 2.25 

...  .  Free  range — 100%  delivery — Circular 

W  .  A.  I.AU  VElt  McAlisterville,  l’a. 

WENE  CHICKS 

Heavy  Breeds— Blood  Tested.  August-September  delivery. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks— Ready  to  Lav. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  -  -  .  VINEUnD,  N.  i. 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

.  $3.99 

$5.59 

$10.09 

..  3.09 

5.59 

19.09 

5.69 

8.09 

4.59 

8.90 

..  2.25 

409 

7  09 

For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

”1  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  LanS&Penna. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  can’t  very  well  affox-d  to  get  along 
without  The  R.  N.-Y.  After  I  read  it 
I  give  it  to  one  or  two  others  in  a  busy 
New  Yoi’k  City  office.  They  feel  that  I 
am  doing  them  an  injury  almost,  if  I -neg¬ 
lect  to  bring  it  to  the  office.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  ©f  unusual  interest.  May 
your  shadow  never  grow  less.  Please 
continue  my  subscription.  J.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

This  practice  may  develop  one  or  two 
back-to-the-landers  later  on,  but  if  so 
they  will  go  with  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  as  well  as  of  the  beauties 
of  farm  life  which  will,  we  hope,  qualify 
them  for  success,  and  enrich  their  lives. 
Every  intelligent  and  contented  addition 
to  country  population  is  an  asset  to  the 
community. 


Charles  Hoffnung’,  75  South  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  was  ari*ested  recently,  charged 
with  swindling  Andrew  Bianco,  1504 
Bedford  Ave.,  Bi'ooklyn,  out  of  $15 
through  a  fake  real  estate  scheme.  He 
was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  The  police 
say  that  he  has  confessed  to  swindling 
between  35  and  50  persons,  obtaining  a 
total  of  moi’e  than  $5,000. 

According  to  the  police  Hoffnung  was 
assisted  by  a  woman,  who  would  call  at 
an  apartment  and  say  she  represented 
the  E.  A.  White  Corporation,  a  large 
real  estate  firm.  She  then  said  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  raffling  off  six  lots,  and 
had  chosen  the  name  of  the  person  called 
on  at  random.  A  few  days  later  Hoff¬ 
nung,  the  police  say,  would  call,  repre¬ 
sent  himself  as  an  agent  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  tell  the  person  to  be  victimized 
that  he  had  won  a  lot,  but  that  it  would 
cost  from  $5  to  $50  to  get  the  deeds  re¬ 
corded.  Generally  the  victim  paid. 

Bianco,  however,  appealed  to  the 
White  Corporation,  Lieut.  August  Mayer 
and  Serg.  Grover  Brown  were  sent  to 
Bianco’s  apartment,  and  arrested  Hoff¬ 
nung. — New  York  Tribune. 

This  free  lot  scheme  is  as  old  as  the 
Spanish  prisoner  fake.  We  have  warned 
against  it  many  times,  and  we  publish 
the  above  as  an  additional  caution. 
There  is  nothing  free  about  the  proposi¬ 
tion  except  the  “hot  air”  in  the  selling- 
talk. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
one  of  these  “free  lot”  schemes  promoted 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse 
during  the  recent  fair.  We  assume  the 
management  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  scheme. 

On  Januai’y  12,  1927,  I  sold  to  B.  A. 
Dean  &  Son,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  about  22 
tons  of  hay  at  $16  per  ton,  f.o.b.,  at 
Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  As  I 
was  about  to  move  to  Friendship,  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  their  agent  said  he 
would  have  two  cars  thei*e  so  the  hay 
could  be  loaded  the  week  of  January  20. 
I  engaged  two  men,  and  I  would  also 
have  been  there  to  see  to  it  but  as  the 
cars  were  not  there  by  the  twentieth  I 
had  to  leave.  I  wrote  back  to  see  if  the 
men  had  loaded  the  cars  and  they  said 
no  cars  had  been  placed  thei’e  for  them, 
so  then  I  wrote  two  letters  to  B.  A.  Dean 
&  Son  but  could  get  no  reply.  In  April 
I  went  to  Sherburne  at  an  expense  of 
$20  or  better  to  see  about  it.  After  call¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  on  the  phone  I 
got  B.  A.  Dean  and  he  finally  said  he 
would  take  the  hay  as  per  contract,  and 
said  he  would  send  cash  as  soon  as  hay 
was  loaded.  It  was  loaded  April  21  and 
they  were  notified.  May  13  I  received 
check  for  $150  dated  May  7  and  stating 
they  would  send  balance  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  written  them  twice  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  reply.  Now  if  you  could  col¬ 
lect  this  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it. 

New  York.  E.  F.  T. 

We  have  known  B.  A.  Dean  &  Son, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years  in  the 
hay  trade  and  the  firm’s  relations  with 
farmers  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 
The  firm,  however,  ignores  our  letters  in 
behalf  of  this  farmer.  There  is  surely 
something  wrong  with'  a  house  that  re¬ 
fuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  letters  about 
a  claim  of  this  kind  for  a  considerable? 
length  of  time.  The  only  recourse  left 
for  this  farmer  is  to  bring  court  action  to 
secure  settlement  which  is  expensive  and 
annoying  at  best.  Besides  the  balance 
due  on  the  hay  delivered,  the  farmer 
suffered  considerable  loss  due  to  the  fact 
that  Dean  &  Son  failed  to  have  cars 
placed  for  loading  the  hay  until  several 
months  after  the  time  agreed  upon. 


An  agent  of  Associated  Business  Brok¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  called  on  me.  I 
want  to  sell  my  business.  He  told  me 
the  charges  would  be  10  per  cent.  I  was 
willing  to  pay  that,  but  he  handed  me  a 
contract  to  sign  which  called  for  $33.50 
for  advertising  charges.  I  told  him  I 
would  not  pay  any  firm  $33.50  for  selling 
my  business  besides  commission.  He 
then  left  and  told  me  he  would  take 
same  up  with  firm,  and  told  me  he  would 
let  me  hear  from  him.  I  think  this  con¬ 
cern  ought  to  be  discussed  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y. — to  protect  others.  Thank  the  Lord 
that  we  take  The  R.  N.-Y. — the  best 
paper  known  for  protection.  I  always 
read  your  Publisher’s  Desk  items  and 
that’s  what  put  me  wise.  I  will  never 
do  without  your  paper  as  I  think  it  is 
worth  more  to  subscribers  than  going  to 
a  lawyer.  T.  j.  i*. 

In  this  case  Publisher’s  Desk  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose  in  as  much  as  the 
subscriber  recognized  the  “ear-marks”  of 
the  easy-money  scheme.  We  cannot  pub¬ 
lish  warnings  against  each  individual 
fake,  but  those  who  read  the  department 
consistently  can  readily  recognize  decep¬ 
tions  and  frauds  when  presented,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  oily-tongued  the  agent.  This  par¬ 
ticular  advance  fee  scheme  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  department  persistently 
since  Ostrander  inaugurated  it  some  25 
years  ago. 

Is  it  required  for  interstate  shipments 
that  young  calves  shall  be  tuberculin 
tested  before  they  are  permitted  to  be 
shipped  from  New  York  State  into  other 
States?  The  other  day  we  sold  a  fine, 
healthy  bull  calf,  now  less  than  two 
months  old,  to  people  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  when  we  came  to  ship  it  today,  the 
express  company  said  they  required  that 
all  “cattle”  be  so  tested.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  understood  that  this  applies  to 
everything  over  six  months’  old,  and  have 
always  acted  accordingly,  but  we  never 
knew  it  was  exacted  in  the  case  of  such 
young  calves.  To  us,  it  seems  ridiculous, 
and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  such  law  or 
regulation.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  breeders  and 
farmers  who  may  desire  to  ship  calves 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  require  all  cattle  moved  interstate 
regardless  of  age  to  be  examined  and 
tuberculin  tested.  The  tests  are  to  be 
conducted  by  an  approved  or  accredited 
veterinarian. 


Could  you  give  me  any  information 
regarding  two  persons  who  are  through 
here  buying  buying  up  eggs?  They  of¬ 
fer  better  prices  than  I  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  but  do  not  care  to  ship  them  if  not 
reliable.  L.  D.  R. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  solicitors  represented  a 
house  of  some  financial  standing  and  the 
other  has  none.  One  of  these  same  solici¬ 
tors  secured  shipments  for  another  house 
a  year  ago,  and  the  shippers  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  promised  “better  prices” 
have  not  received  returns  yet.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  caution  is  therefore  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  We  recommend  shipment  only  to 
commission  houses,  because  those  doing- 
business  on  a  commission  basis  are  bond¬ 
ed  by  the  State  department  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  shippers.  The  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  do  not  file  such  a  bond. 


On  July  13  I  sold  to  John  L.  Shultz 
Sons  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  little  more 
than  28  tons  of  hay  at  $11.50  per  ton. 
My  hay  was  all  delivered  on  July  16.  I 
received  three  checks  from  the  firm 
totaling  $220  in  payment  of  the  hay, 
but  all  three  of  the  checks  went  to  pro¬ 
test.  After  the  checks  were  protested, 
Mr.  Shultz  advised  me  to  deposit  them 
the  second  time  and  they  would  be  paid. 
The  checks,  however,  came  back  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can 
collect  the  amount  of  these  checks  for 
me.  E.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  John  L.  Shultz  Sons  Co.  with 
regard  to  these  protested  checks,  but 
have  received  no  response.  We  learn  in 
the  meantime  that  the  firm  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy.  Therefore  the  only  prospects 
of  realizing  on  the  claim  would  be  for 
this  subscriber  as  well  as  others  holding 
claims  against  the  bankrupt  concern  to 
file  claim  with  the  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  assets  of  the  firm,  but  by  taking  this 
action  creditors  will  receive  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  whatever  assets  of  the 
firm  can  be  realized  upon. 


Statistician  says  that  every  fifth  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States  owns  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  what  he  means  is  that  every 
fifth  person  in  the  United  States  will 
own  an  automobile  if  he  ever  gets  it  paid 
for. — Macon  Telegraph. 
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Built  in  Rod  Link 
and  Bar  Qrate  Types 


Let  This  Digger 
Root  ’em  Out  for  You 

USERS  of  McCormick- Deer ing  Potato  Diggers  tell  us 
that  it  is  easier  to  pick  up  behind  our  digger  than  any 
other  digger  they  have  ever  used.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  McCormick-Deering  shakes  all  the  soil  free  from 
the  potatoes  and  deposits  them  on  top  of  the  ground  in 
compact  rows,  making  it  easy  to  get  them.  This  feature  is  a 
great  time  and  labor  saver,  and  makes  friends  everywhere. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  its 
ability  to  lift  potatoes  out  of  the  soil  without  bruising 
them.  Everything  else  being  equal,  potatoes  dug  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  digger  should  bring  a  higher  price  on 
the  market  than  those  dug  any  other  way. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  designed  to  operate  with 
light  draft.  This  makes  it  possible  to  operate  the  digger 
at  sufficient  depth  to  make  sure  of  getting  all  of  the 
potatoes  without  overstraining  the  team  or  the  machine. 

McCormick-Deering  Potato  Diggers  are  available  in 
types  and  sizes  for  the  needs  of  every  locality.  Make  it 
a  point  to  see  your  favorite  type  and  size  at  the  store  of 
the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERlNG 

POTATO  DIGGERS 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 


FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


QILOs 

I  Write  for 

HVTt'DV  A  TIHM 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Special  Price  and  Discount.  Save  money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


\?> 


kndforFree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  TC)U  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOF 
STORM  PROOF  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTIVE— 
NATCO HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL’  FI  RE  ’  PRGDFI  NO  •  COMPANY . 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA.« 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  stvles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

uuarameea  concrete  Mixers-  money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOO 
show  ing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  Ct  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use, 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS5  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1811 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  One-ProEit  WITTE 
Log  and  Tree  Saw 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS— averything  you  need  for  working  In  tin* 
ber.  Saws  16  to  40  corda  a  day!  Change  to  tree  saw  In  8  minute*. 

FREE  Lowe’  Rices  aod "oSersl^doar^SlAppi^Svrrica. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

489$  Witte  Building  Km  wnupeTl  *£2] 

4896  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH^ PA. 


j _ Farm  Help  Wanted _ ] 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
i.’v  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  —  Settled  white  woman,  cooking, 

baking-  private  family;  no  laundry;  wages 
S(!V  answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars 
and’  references.  BOX  217,  Smitlitown  Branch, 
L.  I„  N.  Y.  _ 

MECHANIC  wanted  on  private  estate;  one  able 
to  look  after  autos  and  truck,  take  care  of 
oil  burners,  be  handy  around  lathe  and  machine 
shop:  reply  stating  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
experience'  and  references.  BOX  63,  Alpine, 
N.  J. 

H  iNDT  man,  single,  for  carpenter  work,  paint¬ 
ing,  papering,  etc.,  to  January  1,  perhaps 
longer;  state  ability  and  monthly  wages;  good 
board  on  modern  farm;  Orange  County,  75  miles 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2845,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  light  housework; 

good  home,  some  wages.  BOX  19,  Riders 
Mills,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

W  ANTED- — Girl  or  woman  for  •  general  house¬ 
work  in  farm  house,  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments ;  state  terms.  Inquire  MRS.  K.  B.  LEWIS, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SILO  salesman  wanted  for  Central  New  York 
territory;  make  application  at  once,  giving 
full  details  of  your  experience  and  training. 
HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Cobleskill, 
X.  Y.  _ _ _ 

GOOD  woman  for  general  housework;  good  home 
and  wages.  Apply  129  Highland  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — An  old  man  to  help  on  small  aspar¬ 
agus  farm;  one  who  is  looking  for  a  good 
home  and  a  small  monthly  pay;  life-time  job 
for'  right  party.  WILLIAM  E.  PENNDORF, 
Box  5004,  Foxchase  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  man  on  50-acre  orchard  farm, 
Columbia  County;  one  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  orchard  care.  Address  H.  B. 
VINCENT,  45  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Couple  on  a  farm;  man  must  be  a 
first-class  dry-hand  milker  and  all  around 
farm-hand;  woman,  clean  and  good  plain  cook; 
dependable  people  only  need  apply;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  wages  in  first  letter.  MARY 
BACON,  Kent,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  farmer  and  wife. 

no  children,  to  live  on  owner’s  home;  two  in 
family;  man,  entire  work  small  farm,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.;  wife,  general  housework;  ideal 
position  for  energetic,  ambitious,  strong,  in¬ 
telligent  workers;  wages  $100;  no  expenses; 
must  be  experienced  general  farmer  with  good 
reference  from  present  or  previous  farmer  em¬ 
ployers.  Address  ADVERTISER  2882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  farm  experience  to 
help  on  poultry  farm;  good  opportunity  to 
learn  business  on  modern  commercial  plant  with 
good  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  2883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  here  now  for  a  neat, 
willing  single  young  man  to  become  herds¬ 
man  on  this  modern  dairy  farm;  give  references 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Mgr., 
l'ittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  hustler,  on  a 
small  private  place;  able  to  milk  and  care 
for  dairy  boiler,  drive  Fordson  tractor  and 
Mack  truck,  acquainted  with  farm  work;  no 
loafers;  wages  $80  per  month,  house,  light, 
heat,  vegetables  in  season  and  eggs;  board_  one 
or  two  men  at  $35.  Address  A.  D.  STE\  EN- 
SON,  Crucliona  Farm,  Erdenheim,  Pa. 


W ANTED — ^Middle-aged  man  on  small  country 
place,  with  care  of  two  cows.  LEON  SCHAN- 
XO,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — All  round  farmer;  state  wages  and 
reference.  BECKER,  Callicoon  Center,  Sull. 
Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  take  full  charge 
of  mv  Delaware  poultry  farm  January  1,  50- 
50  share.  ADVERTISER  2S88,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm;  must 
he  good  milker  and  willing  worker;  $75  with 
room  and  board:  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  as  assistant  to  herdsman;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  all  brandies  of  the  business 
including  A.  R.  testing;  farm  situated  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County.  N.  Y.:  reply  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  required,  etc.,  to  ADAERIISLR 
2893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


TWO  single  men  for  poultry  and  farm  work; 

farm  raised  essential:  wages  according  to 
ability.  STANMITH  FARMS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  •general 
housework  in  country;  $65  a  month.  Apply 
MRS.  NELSON  C.  OSBORNE,  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 


cool)  farmer  wanted  to  run  a  fully  equipped 
200-acre  farm;  30  cows,  horses,  tractor,  up- 
to-date  machinery,  on  shares;  40  miles  from 
New  York.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER  2901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


Situations  Wanted 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified,  _  successful 
farm  manager;  8  years  last  position;  experi¬ 
enced  in  everv  detail;  write  further  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  ‘-'$35.  care 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  caring  for  in¬ 
valid  bv  middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse. 
Write,  NURSE,  Box  1038,  Monroe,  Orange  Co., 
A.  Y.’  ‘ 


SHEPHERD,  first-class.  English,  ^  P* 
as  shepherd;  good  references.  ADA  E111I8ER 
2856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ^ _ 

FARMER  single,  45,  combination  carpenter, 
painter,’  plasterer,  bricklayer,  paper  hanger; 
850-875  month,  best  board:  trying  6  months  get¬ 
ting  position.  5 A  CHESTNUT,  South  Norualk, 


i  Dim. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  industry;  man 
and  wife;  with  diploma,  10  yew  expeH- 
cnee  as  French  breeder.  ADALR1ISER  -860, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  couple,  son  14:  A-l  dry-liand  milker; 

wife  good  farm  cook;  clean  quarters  required. 
ADVERTISER  2861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'OULTRYMAN.  age  31,  single,  three  years’ 
practical  experience,  all  branches  poultry 
aising,  poultry  short  course  graduate  New  Jer- 
ev  State  College;  desires  position  on  modern 
oultry  plant;  references.  ADVERTISER  18<0. 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  German-American,  39  years  old  and 
married,  wants  position  by  October  1,  on  a 
large  dairy  farm  where  •  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  educated  man  is  wanted,  who  runs  a  farm 
on  an  efficient,  profitable  and  absolutely  honest 
business  basis.  ADVERTISER  2864,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  six  months’  experience,  desires 
further  varied  experience,  poultry,  with  view 
later  starting  for  himself.  5B,  215  AVest  101st, 
New  York  City. 

COMPANIONS-,  housekeeper  or  nurse,  to  semi¬ 

invalid  lady,  in  a  Protestant-Ameriean  home, 
accustomed  to  own  home;  prefer  location  in, 
Dutchess  County.  ADA'ERTISER  2865,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAIER  or  milker,  single,  wants  position  on 
farm.  912  N.  SIXTH  ST.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AVANTED — All  year  position  as  general  farm¬ 
hand;  married,  no  children;  good  dry-hand 
milker.  understand  milking  machines,  good 
horseman;  steady;  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER 
2867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERD  manager,  woman,  experienced  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  purebred  herd,  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  calf  raising  and  the  production  of  grade  A 
milk;  position  sought  where  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  and  where  faithful  application  to  the 
work  will  be  appreciated;  excellent  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  2868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYAIAN,  4  years’  experience  producing  and 
handling  certified  milk  at  plant  of  1,600  qts. 
daily  capacity:  place  of  responsibility  not  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  2863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  herdsman  wishes 
position;  strictly  temperate.  ADA'ERTISER 
2869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  farm  between  October  and 
January  1,  A’irginia  or  Maryland  preferred;  A-l 
reference;  present  place  sold  for  development. 
ADA'ERTISER  2870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  as  companion  for  elderly 
lady  by  widow.  ADVERTISER  2873,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVOMAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DA  TRYMAN,  38,  Swiss,  desires  work  on  up-to- 
date  farm  or  certified  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
2875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  wife  willing  to  help  with  household 
duties.  Address  P.  S.,  Box  48,  North  AVhite 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  wants  position 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  STANLEY  TROS- 
KOSKY,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

AA'ANTED — I  am  looking  for  a  position  for  my 
son,  20  years  old,  A-l  skilled  agriculturalist, 
from  the  old  country;  at  present  working  at  one 
of  the  most  splendid  Sheffield  Farms’  Co.  plants 
in  New  Jersey;  he  is  able  to  handle  all  kinds 
of  men,  very  willing  and  industrious;  Long 
Island  estate  preferred;  would  consider  only 
foreman  or  assistant  position;  kindly  com¬ 
municate  with  A.  G,  AVENTZEL,  19  Cedar  Ave., 
Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on 
farm  or  private  estate;  understand  farming 
in  all  its  branches,  also  dairy;  married,  46,  one 
son  14.  ADA’ERTISER  2877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER — A  worker  with’  executive  ability, 
Cornell  training,  practical  farmer,  stockman 
and  expert  poultryman;  9  years  on  own  farm; 
experienced  garden  and  estate  manager;  excel¬ 
lent  recommendations.  A.  A.  HOHMANN, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

POULTRY',rAN.  middle-aged,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  preferably  on  a  small  private  plant,  or 
as  an  assistant:  best  references:  moderate 
wages;  severnl  years’  experience.  H.  MORAN, 
care  Arthur  Cheney,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted — AVorking  superintendent,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution:  married,  33;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  t 

AVANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
country  or  city  home  for  AVinter.  Address 
W.  AA’.  SMITH,  Colebrook,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN.  married,  long  experience  all 
branches,  seeks  management  of  large  plant. 
ADA’ERTISER  2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE.  Finnish,  strong  and  healthy;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wishes  to  run  boarding-house  anywhere; 
good  references  from  a  like  position;  if  hoard¬ 
ers  less  than  10  husband  works  separate  on 
grounds;  also  lias  a  chauffeur’s  license.  AVrite 
GEORGE  AA’ETTEKHOFF,  3S  West  119th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wishes  position  on  private  estate 
to  take  full  .charge  of  herd;  life  experience 
in  all  branches;  best  of  reference;  married,  no 
family;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  wanted  and  given;  ambitious, 
energetic,  experienced  farm  manager  who 
can  work  bard  also  use  brain,  wants  backing 
bv  owner  of  large  farm  or  farms  to  develope 
profitable  commercial  proposition,  using  modern 
production  methods;  small  salary  plus  per¬ 
centage  profit;  will  invest  small  amount  to 
show  faith.  ADVERTISER  2889,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  American  farmer.  35.  small  family; 

life  experience  diversified  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  an  A-l  man  in  every  respect;  references; 
state  full  particulars.  BOX  177,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

HAA’ING  sold  li(rge  dairy,  German-American 
couple,  without  furniture,  desire  charge  gentle¬ 
man’s  small  purebred  herd,  preferably  Guernseys; 
no  milking  machines;  wages  $125,  or  wife  farm 
boarding-house;  man.  dairyman,  teamster,  truck 
driver.  ADA'ERTISER  2S96,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER,  year  around  jab 
only  considered;  fully  experienced  flowers, 
vegetables,  shrubs,  lawns,  landscaping,  handy 
construction,  any  mechanics;  wife  good  cook 
and  houseworker:  willing  to  work  in  house  part 
time  or  full  time;  respectable,  clean  people, 
with  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2897. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  29  years,  single.  8  years’  practical 
experience,  graduate  agricultural  college, 
wants  position  as  manager  or  assistant  man¬ 
ager;  available  October  1.  ADVERTISER  2900, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  small  family,  wishes  position 
as  dairyman  or  as  caretaker  on  small  place. 
ADVERTISER  2892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  farm  super¬ 
intendent;  best  of  references,  character  and 
capability.  ADA’ERTISER  2S86,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  knows  the  business  thoroughly, 
private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2884, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  woman,  cooking  only,  country;  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages;  references. 
FINKEN,  care  Potter,  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  1,300  fruit  trees; 

good  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  crops;  price 
right.  AVM.  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y. 


MUST  sell  completely  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
of  226  acres;  write  for  particulars.  FRANK 
E.  KEYZER,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES,  adjoining  beautiful  village  in 
Chenango  Valley;  large  colonial  home,  all  im¬ 
provements;  large  farm  buildings;  commercial 
poultry  plant;  bearing  orchard;  spring  water 
system;  attractive  price;  details,  photo  on  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  502,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


TWO-ACRE  poultry  farm,  Maryland;  fully 
equipped,  good  market;  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  2824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15  OR  30  acres  suitable  poultry;  6-room  house, 
2  wells,  double  garage,  modern  plumbing,  gas 
light;  45  miles  New  York;  scenic  Somerville; 
$6,850  with  15  acres.  BLAISDELL,  212  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 207-acre  farm,  2  miles  from  Fre- 
donia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  %  mile  from 
Buffalo-Erie  State  road;  level,  mostly  gravel, 
practically  no  waste  land;  good  buildings,  silos, 
electricity,  running  water;  20  acres  grapes, 
ideal  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  will  sell  as  a  whole 
or  divide;  must  sell  to  settle  estate.  MRS. 
MARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


312  ACRES,  100  tillage,  two  barns,  house,  seven 
rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 
orchard,  wood  and  timber  enough  to  cover  it; 
no  agents;  great  bargain.  $15  per  acre.  REV. 
GEORGE  H.  WILBUR,  Lempster,  N.  H. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale  or  will  trade  for  good 
farm;  buildings  good,  electric,  running  water, 
stock  over  1,600:  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2862,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDING  place,  two  bouses,  one  furnished; 

barn,  garage,  other  out-buildings;  boats;  cow; 
2  acres;  situated  by  lake;  cash  required.  $3,500, 
balance  terms.  Address  LAKE  VIEAAr  COT¬ 
TAGE,  R.  R.  1,  Box  117,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -A  fruit,  poultry,  small  dairy  farm; 

30  acres;  crops;  pleasantly  located  on  im¬ 
proved  roads;  good  buildings  and  water;  elec¬ 
tricity  available:  near  a  lively  town  around  Al¬ 
bany.  C.  F.  ROE,  Voorlieesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  30  acres,  all  under  culti¬ 
vation,  located  Carlisle,  N.  Y. ;  hour’s  ride 
west  of  Albany;  fronting  Great  AVestern  turn¬ 
pike;  wonderful  bargain;  write  or  call,  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHARLES  H.  SAFFORD,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


AVOULD  rent  large  room  on  farm  for  house¬ 
keeping.  furnished  or  unfurnished.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NICE  country  home,  hunting  and  fishing;  lot 
80x150;  on  radio  road;  $350.  LILLIE  BELL, 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  purchase  one-half  to  one  acre  in 
country  close  to  salt  water,  with  or  without 
buildings.  DIENER,  603  Seneca  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  100  to  150  acres  of  marsh  for 
muskrat  trapping.  CARL  FLEISCHMAN,  315 
N.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  heart  of  Kent  County,  Del.,  1 
mile  from  station,  2(4  miles  from  Capital  of 
State;  40  acres  of  land,  9-room  house  and  bath, 
electric  lights;  2  1,000  capacity  brooder-houses, 
3  laying-houses  (1  80x20,  1  80x18,  1  196x16)  : 
barn,  garage,  work  shop;  9  acres  grapes.  12 
acres  orchard,  Alfalfa  4  acres,  4,000  young  lo- 
eust  and  eatalpa;  good  tenant  house;  beautiful 
lawn.  AY.  V.  COSDEN,  Dover,  Del. 


FARM.  200  acres,  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  write  for  particulars.  DANIEL  ELLIS, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AA’ILL  rent  on  shares  to  single  man  or  sell  on 
terms,  productive  farm  and  orchard,  top  of 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  ideal  for  health,  stock, 
poultry,  fur  farming  or  tourists’  camp.  LONE 
PINE  LODGE,  Meadows  of  Dan,  A  a. 


FOR  SALE — In  heart  of  Jersey  resorts,  one  hour 
by  auto  to  Atlantic  City,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle 
City,  Swarthmere,  Carson  Inlet  on  North  Shore 
Harbor,  Cape  May,  AA’ildwood,  Avalon,  Angle 
Sea,  South  Egg  Harbor,  Asbury  Park  1(4  hours; 
place  has  27  acres,  all  eultivatable,  rich  sandy 
soil,  all  cleared,  body  water  at  back;  big 
Cornell  poultry  plant  complete:  running  water 
in  all  outbuildings,  also  electricity;  barn  for 
3  horses  and  8  cows;  in  good  condition;  house, 
10  rooms  and  bath,  equipped  hot-water  range 
in  kitchen;  57  feet  from  Shore  boulevard;  buses 
to  resorts  every  hour;  mail,  groceries,  butcher 
to  door;  sell  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs  at 
door  year  round.  ADVERTISER  2871,  care 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — New  5-room  cottage  with  garage 
and  80-ft.  poultry-house  and  grounds,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.  C.  W.  SCIIEDLER,  14th  St.  and 
Hope  Chapel  Rd.,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  or  R.  F.  D. 
156B.  Phone  24-M. 


EXPERT  stockman,  responsible,  wishes  to  rent 
farm  suitable  for  sheep.  ADA'ERTISER  2878, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  small  equipped  dairy  farm  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  New  York  by  responsible  par¬ 
ty.  ADA'ERTISER  2879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BARGAIN — 40  productive  acres.  2  miles  city 
limits,  main  macadam  thoroughfare:  well  wa¬ 
tered,  S-room  house,  pleasant  surroundings:  look 
into  this.  F.  H.  AVOOD,  Et.  6,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ten  acres  cheap  land  on  good  road, 
30  miles  from  Newark.  A.  KUXZ,  722  Penna. 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  chicken  and  truck  farm, 
12  acres  cleared.  20  acres  timber;  6-room 
house,  6  brooder-houses,  200  capacity  laying 
house,  large  barn,  large  sweet  potato  storage 
house,  cellar  12x24.  suitable  for  incubator  house; 
in  sight  of  church,  school  bus  line,  telephone, 
stone  road,  among  the  best  of  neighbors;  1 
horse,  implements,  tractor,  truck:  crops;  $3,000. 
$1,000  down:  reason.  I  have  purchased  hotel. 
JOHN  N.  GORDY,  Snow  Hill,  AA'oroester  Co., 
Md. 


RETAIL  milk  route  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  exchange  A'ineland.  N.  J.,  4-aere, 
dwelling,  poultry  houses.  F.  D.,  21  N.  Mid- 
land  Ave.,  Xyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  To  hire  large  dairy  farm  all 
equipped;  cash  rent.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


80-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  mixed  soil,  fully 
equipped,  including  2  horses,  1  cow,  200 
chickens,  1  good  truck,  corn;  price  $3,500,  cash, 
$1,500;  possession  at  once;  owner,  H.  DYKHIUS, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


RARE  opportunity,  284  acres,  10  miles  from 
Torrington,  Conn. ;  level  fields,  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber;  beautiful  12-room  house,  large  barns,  run¬ 
ning  water,  large  porches,  3  fireplaces,  hard¬ 
wood  floors;  1,300  ft.  elevation;  large  stream; 
suitable  for  city  man’s  home,  club,  camp,  game 
preserve  or  dairy  farming;  moderate  price,  easy 
terms.  EDAVARD  GILLETTE,  AVest  Goshen, 
Conn. 


150-ACRE  village  farm;  trolley  stops  on  farm 
hourly  between  Albany-Hudson,  (4  mile  to 
steam  railroad,  improved  highway;  good  loca¬ 
tion.  nice  neighborhood;  14-mile  frontage  on 
Kinderhook  Lake;  good  11-room  house,  veranda, 
hot  air  furnace,  well  set  back  amongst  shade 
trees;  other  outbuildings  good;  30  acres  woods, 
about  1,000  oak  timber  trees;  $11,000.  PARKER 
HALL,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm,  fine  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings;  near  good  markets,  splendid  location, 
wonderful  chance  for  the  right  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — 25-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  half  mile  to  churches,  stores,  school, 
creamery,  railroad  and  State  highways.  B.  M. 
JARDINE,  Owner,  Cossart,  Pa. 


75-ACRE  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  near  AVest 
Hill  pond;  14-room  house;  for  full  particulars 
apply  to  MRS.  A.  LETOURNEAU,  AVinsted, 
Conn.,  AVest  Hill. 


WILL  rent  part  of  poultry  farm;  5-room  bun¬ 
galow,  all  improvements;  moderate  rent; 
Princeton.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  2894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm  of  141  acres,  15  miles 
to  Buffalo,  1  mile  to  village;  modern  buildings 
valued  .at  $40,000;  would  consider  renting  to 
party  owning  accredited  herd  of  at  least  35 
cows.  ADVERTISER  2895,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  poultry  and  truck  farm;  dwelling 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences;  150  acres, 
80  acres  improved  soil  suitable  for  all  crops, 
balance  timber  land  and  marsh;  good  barn 
and  outbuildings;  houses  for  1,200  pullets; 
situated  on  Annamessex  River,  Kingston,  Aid. : 
terms  reasonable;  reference,  Farmers’  Bank  of 
Somerset  County,  Aid.  Apply  to  AIRS.  G.  C. 
ROBERTSON,  Alarion  Station,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  16  acres.  Blue  Ridge  Aloun- 
tains,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. ;  Winter  climate, 
no  snow;  Summer  climate,  no  intense  heat;  10 
minutes  from  city;  fertile  soil;  well  water, 
brook  and  springs  in  woodlot,  10  acres,  4-room 
cottage.  AIARIANNA  SAIITH,  49  Union  St.. 
Auburn  Alaine. 


7%-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm;  5-room  house, 
barn,  other  outbuildings;  stock,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery;  fruit  for  home  purpose;  this  is  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Write  C.  A.  CARNEY,  Owner,  N.  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 


RENT  or  lease  modern  dairy  farm;  50  head; 

Dutchess  County,  near  Poughkeepsie;  bargain. 
ADA’ERTISER  2902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  filling  station,  ga¬ 
rage,  2-story  barn  and  acre  of-  land  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  South  Central  New  York;  $15,000. 
ADVERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  of  seven  acres,  high 
elevation,  new  buildings,  9-room  English  co¬ 
lonial  house,  all  hardwood  floors,  electric,  bath, 
one-pipe  furnace,  town  water  system,  none  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  State;  barn  42x32;  tool  house  and 
garage  20x16;  700  feet  from  junior  high  school; 
Spencer,  a  town  better  than  6,000  population 
on  main  highway  Boston  Post  road,  10  miles 
from  AVorcester;  see  this  place  before  you  buy; 
$8,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  2887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOA1 
FARAI,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  carload  of  AXangel-Wurzel;  min¬ 
imum  size  3  inches  diameter  across  top-  de¬ 
livery  late  November,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Aimlv 
C.  AV.  NICHOLS,  25  Broad  St..  New  York.  ‘ 


during  Civil  War  period:  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHAIOXD.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


SAArEET  clover  honey;  case.  2  60-lb.  cans, 

$10.50;  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto, 
Iowa. 


run-ti  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  So  cents;  price  list  free.  CHA, 


MATTASON,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone; 

clover;  60-lb.  can,  $8;  10-lb.,  $2;  5-lb„  $1.10; 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEVENS 
A’eniee  Center,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can  clover,  here 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70:  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  liquid,  in  5-lb.  pails;  one  pail, 
$1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20, 
postpaid  into  third  zone;  12  pails,  l’.o.b.,  $9. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

^buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid  \  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50:  buckwheat.  $0.  here;  wholesale  list  free’ 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AY  ANTED — A  few  ears  oat  and  wheat  straw 
quote  spot  cash  price.  AVALGROVE  FARMS’ 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FIA'E-POUXD  pail  of  white  extracted  honey  de¬ 
livered  to  third  zone,  $1.10.  JOHN  MOSHER 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cherry  lumber  sawed  to  order  or 
in  the  log.  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSON,  Frost- 
burg,  Md. 


BEAN  thresher — Steam  or  tractor  driven;  bean 
harvester;  eight  beau  picking  machines-  bar¬ 
gains.  AVrite  Ale.  ARCHIBALD  OSBORNE,  M 
D.,  Berryville,  A'a. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  AA’.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Grapes,  Seekel  pears  and  crabapples 
also  taking  orders  for  AVinter  apples.  RAY 
CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SAA  LET  potatoes  grown  on  Eastern  Shore,  $3 
per  three-bushel  barrel,  f.o.b.  Painter:  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  G.  A\r.  AA’ARREN,  Painter 
Va. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2(4  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Even  for  a 
forgetful  cook 

SHE  covered  the  bowl  carefully,  and  settled  herself 
to  read.  The  book  was  interesting— she  read  on 
and  on— until  suddenly  she  realized  that  she’d  let  the 
apple-cake  rise  fifteen  minutes  too  long. 

It  might  have  been  a  sad  occasion.  If  her  flour  had 
been  of  the  hair-trigger  variety,  the  cake  might  have 
been  coarse  in  texture,  full  of  large  holes— in  general, 
a  sorrowful  sight. 

But  not  with  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Here  is  a  flour 
of  generous  quality— such  minor  accidents,  as  might 
upset  a  flour  less  perfectly  milled,  have  no  effect  on 
the  things  you  bake  with  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  milled  to  a  higher  quality 
than  is  required  by  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  labora¬ 
tory  test  kitchen.  It  is  milled  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  ordinary  home  kitchen,  where  accidents  will 
happen  to  the  best  of  cooks. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  tested  every  hour  as  it  is 
milled.  It  is  made  from  wheat  bought  by  men  who 
ransack  the  country  for  just  the  proper  grade.  It  will 
bake  anything  you  want— delicious  pastry  or  biscuits, 
or  bread— with  absolute  certainty.  And  it  will  rise 
to  an  emergency  because  it  has  more  strength  and  a 
higher  quality  than  you  usually  need. 

When  ordinary  flour  fails ,  change  to 

Pillsbury’s 

frmlPli Gm  H 1  Alii*  Generous  quality-for 
11  ^  ^  ^  ULl  bread, biscuits  and  pastry 


Have  you  ever  tried 

the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method?  It  shows 
you  how  to  bake  a  hundred  delicious  foods 
from  only  four  basic  recipes.  Now  you 
can  easily  serve  a  greater  variety  of  baked 
delicacies — housewives  continually  tell  us  it 
is  the  most  convenient  and  successful  baking 
method  they  have  ever  found.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  the  whole  method  free 
—  write  for  our  booklet,  “100  Foods  from 
4  Basic  Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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Lofe  Cabin  Adornments — Within  and  Without 


MAGNIFICENT  TONE- SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 


or  Battery  Set  J 


t 


j 


MiRAcO 

Users  Say: 

BROOKLYN  GETS  DISTANCE 
THRU  LOCALS 

Miraco  the  best  I  have  ever  used  or 
owned.  Can  get  both  distance  and 
local  stations  without  any  trouble.— 
LEOPOLD  FINK,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

GETS  DISTANCE  THRU  LOCALS 
The  Miraco  radio  is  sure  the  best  set 
that  I  have  gotten  so  far  and  the  price 
is  most  reasonable.  I  had  3  sets  a  great 
deal-  more  expensive  than  the  Miraco 
but  they  were  not  in  the  same  class  as 
this  set  is.  The  volume  is  very  good 
and  the  modulation  is  perfect  and  I 
can  get  DX  through  the  locals  when 
they  are  all  on  early  in  the  .evening. — 
JOHN  F.  LOGAN, ltoekaway  Beach, N.Y. 

WOULD  NOT  TRADE  IT 
Unitune  is  still  hitting  the  high  spots. 
Get  anything  I  want.  Would  not  trade 
it  for  any  other  outfit  made.  More 
power  to  you  and  Miraco.  GEO.  E. 
PUGH,  1511  West  St.,  Utica,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  GETS  CALIFORNIA 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Ultra  re¬ 
ceiver  I  purchased  from  you.  It  sure 
is  a  fine  set  for  getting  long  distance 
stations.  We  have  had  Havana,  Cuba, 
twice  and  KFI  (California).  We  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  it.— MIL 
WALTER  MAIN,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  HEARS  CALIFORNIA— 

PRAISES  SELECTIVITY 
Have  heard  since  Tuesday  eighty  sta¬ 
tions  including  Cuba,  California;  set 
very  selective  and  sensitive.— Y.  H. 
CONDUT,  Madison,  N.  J. 

HEARS  GULF  TO  CANADA  THRU 
NEW  YORK  LOCALS 

Recently  I  got  WIOD,  Miami,  Florida, 
also  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Canada,  Bridge¬ 
port,  through  New  York  City  over  all 
the  powerful  local  stations. —  M.  J. 
GODREY,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HAS  POWER  TO  SPARE 

“Weil  Pleased”  with  Miraco  would 
be  putting  it  mildly .  Haven’t  heard 
anything  to  equal  it  regardl&s  of 
price.  With  temporary  aerial  tuned 
in  WEAK  then  WIOD  Florida  felt 
sure  this  must  be  W  JZ  the  pet  station 
of  this  local¬ 
ity.  Stations 
all  coming  in 
clear  with 
wonde  rf  ul 
tone  and 
tremendous 
volume.  Sel- 
d  o  m  have 
more  than 
half  of  vol¬ 
ume  turned 
on.  A  local 
agent  insist¬ 
ed  he  could 
prove  his  set 
superior  but. 
to  his  surprise  and  astonishment  my 
family  and  neighbors  and  the  agent 
himself  admitted  his  $165  set  had  to 
step  out.  of  the  way  for  Miraco— 
H.  W.HOEPFL,  Perkiomensville.Pa. 


VS 


America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation*  (8th  successful 
year)  guarantees  in  its  big-, 
powerful,  latest  6,  7  and  8  tube 
Miraco  sets  “the  finest,  most 
enjoyable  performance  obtain¬ 
able  in  high  grade  radios.” 
Unless  30  days’  use  in  your 
homefully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  power¬ 
ful  distance  reception,  easy 
operation,  etc.—  don’t  buy  it! 
Your  verdict  final.  Save  or 
make  lots  of  money  on  sets  and 
eauipment '  write  for  testimony 
of  nearby  users  and  Amazing 
Special  Factory  Offer. 

Miraco’s  work  equally  fine 
on  “AC”  electric  house 
current  or  with  batteries. 

Take  your  choice.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Miraco  users' — who 
bought  after  thorough  com¬ 
parisons— enjoy  programs  Coast 


to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral  tone  quality 
of  costliest  sets.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  Miraco’s  with  cheap, 
“squawky”  radios.  Miraco’s 
have  finest  parts,  latest  ap¬ 
proved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc.— as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

Deal  Direct 
with  Big  Factory 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  test¬ 
ed,  fufiy  guaranteed.  Easy  to 
connect  and  operate.  30  days* 
.  trial  free.  3  year  guarantee  if 
you  buy.  You  take  no  risk,  you 
insure  satisfaction,  you  enjoy 
rock-bottom  money -sav¬ 
ing  prices  by  dealing  direct 
with  one  of  radio’s  oldest,  most 
successful  builders  of  fine  sets. 
8th  successful  year  in  the  radio 
manufacturing  business. 


Dealer 


WrtteL 


USER-AGENTS!  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get  Our  Special  Wholesale  Prices  I 
♦  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


SEND  NO  MONEY— 30 
DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 
Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  U3era 
— all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 

mail  coupon  right  now; 


/ 


MIRACO  "Powerplus 
— bothin8and7  tubemodels— 
havemagnificently  beautiful, 
clearcathedraltonequality.  Turn 
one  dial  for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Miraco  multi- 
etagedistanceamplification  gives 
*  ‘power-plus’  ’on  far-off  stations. 
Latest  all-metal  shielded  chassis. 
Illuminated  dial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Try  one  free  for  SO  days / 
Choice  of  beautiful  cabinets. 


METALSHIELDED 
/CHASSIS 

5$9« 

RETAIL  LIST 


ElectrifjrAny  Radio 

MIDWESTNOBATTERY 

^f^Light  Socket 
Power  Units 


and  “C” 


BIG 

DISCOUNT 

TO 

..  ,  _  User-Agent 

light  socket,  with- 
outbatteries !  WriteforMidwestpricea 
and  discounts.  Midwest  Units  are  highest 
(trade— lastingly  dependable,  quiet  in  oper¬ 
ation,  fully  guaranteed. 


power,  direct  from 
ligl 


Another  Big  Bargain!  Famous  pow¬ 
erful  big  Miraco  Super  6,  1928  model- 
ultra  selective !  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher  price. 

30  Days’  Trial  Free.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
555-E  Miraco  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation,  send  free  catalog,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of 
nearby  Miraco  users.  (  )  User.  (  )  Agent.  (  )  Dealer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ressing,  up  the  Old  Farmhouse 


Homemade  Dress  of  Flowers  and  Shrubs 
What  a  Few  Floral  Ribbons  Will  Do 


HRUBBERY  PLANTING.  —  Experts 
in  landscaping  tell  us  we  should  use 
a  planting  of  shrubs  around  our 
houses  to  make  them  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  seem  to  tie  the  house 
down  to  the  earth  and  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  belong  there.  What  does  an  artist  choose 
for  a  subject  when  he  wishes  to  paint  a  beautiful 
landscape?  It  is  not  the  new  and  modern  home, 
but  some  old  ruin  of  a  home  or  an  old  mill,  aban¬ 
doned  years  ago,  and  half  hidden  in  a  mass  of  wild 
shrubbery,  vines  and  small  trees,  nature’s  enfolding 
arms  trying  once  more  to  reclaim  her  own  from 
the  devastating  hand  of  man’s  civilization.  We  all 
admire  these  pictures,  and  if  we  can  afford  them 
perhaps  have  some  in  our  homes.  Why  then  not  try 
to  imitate  nature  and  make  our  own  home  a  picture? 
We  need  not  abandon  our  homes  for  Father  Time 
and  Mother  Nature  to  do  the  work  for  us  alone,  but 
we  can  assist  them  greatly  by  a  wise 
selection  of  the  proper  shrubs,  such  as 
we  think  we  will  like  to  see  growing, 
around  and  near  us.  Father  Time  and 
Mother  Nature  have  to  finish  the  work, 
it  is  true,  but  we  can  start  the  work, 
and  the  sooner  we  do,  the  longer  we 
are  going  to  enjoy  it.  Some  shrubs 
can  be  dug  in  the  neighboring  woods, 
but  for  best  results  get  a  catalog  of  a 
reliable  nursery,  and  select  your  shrubs 
from  that.  Avoid  the  nursery  sales¬ 
men  if  you  wish  to  get  your  shrubs  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  for  the  salesmen 
cannot  travel  around  for  nothing,  and 
have  to  be  paid,  and  you  are  paying 
them  handsomely  on  every  order  given. 

The  stock  they  sell  will  not  live  any 
better  and  sometimes  not  as  well  as 
stock  ordered  direct. 

SELECTING  FOR  LOCATION.  — 

When  making  out  your  order,  study 
well  your  particular  needs.  Some 
shrubs  do  well  in  shade,  some  do  not. 

Some  like  moist  soil  and  some  require 
dry.  Some  look  well  as  specimen  plants 
all  alone  on  the  lawn,  while  others 
need  the  association  of  other  shrubs 
to  bring  out  the  most  of  their  beauty. 

In  all  plantings  use  a  variety  of  kinds. 

Copy  nature  as  much  as  possible.  Make 
plantings  look  as  if  they  grew  there  of 
their  own  free  will.  Avoid  straight 
lines.  Use  a  mixture  of  high  and  low 
growing  varieties,  with  the  highest  in 
the  background  of  course.  If  you 
should  take  a  walk  down  some  neg¬ 
lected  lane  where  nature  has  had  her 
way  undisturbed  for  a  few  years,  and 
stop  to  consider,  and  visualize  it  as  a 
picture,  I  know  you  would  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  was  beautiful.  You  will  notice  the 
shrubs  and  bushes  are  not  all  of  a  kind,  neither  are 
they  in  rows.  Some  are  high,  some  low,  some  extended 
nearly  to  the  path  or  road,  while  othex-s  are  back  in 
near  the  fence.  We  see  berry  bushes,  goldenrod, 
sumac,  wild  cherry,  young  maples  and  elms  and  per- 
haps  a  young  spruce  or  hemlock,  depending  on  the 
location.  Out  in  front  are  ferns,  daisies  and  but- 
tercups,  and  climbing  over  the  fence  posts  and  up 
in  the  trees  in  the  background  are  wild  vines,  five- 
leaf,  grape  or  the  hated  poisoix  ivy  (hated,  but  still 
beautiful)  clambering  freely  and  untrained,  but 
seemingly  never  iix  the  wrong  place  to  spoil  the  pic¬ 
ture.  When  planting  shrubs  in  our  yards  avoid  too 
many  specimen  plants  planted  singly  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  tends  to  give  an  impression  of  mussiness. 
There  should  be  an  open  space  in  the  center,  with 
shrubs  around  the  house  foundation  and  porch,  or 
along  unsightly  fences  and  to  hide  undesirable  views. 

TALL  GROWING  SHRUBS.— Among  the  taller 
and  more  desirable  shrubs  that  grow  from  five  to 
eight  feet  are  the  following :  Golden  bell  or  For- 
sythia,  yellow  flowers  in  April,  very  showy.  Lilacs ; 
several  colors,  white,  red,  lavender,  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple,  fragrant  aixd  bloom  in  May.  Lilacs  are  best 
along  fences.  Syringa,  fragant  white  flowers  in  May. 
Snowball,  white  flowers  in  May,  usually  for  Decora¬ 
tion  Day.  Weigela,  fragrant  red  and  pink  flowers 


in  late  May  and  early  June.  The  above  shrubs  will 
grow  too  tall  for  successive  planting  around  the 
porch  or  too  lxear  the  house,  but  can  be  used  as 
specimen  plantings,  or  are  ideal  along  a  fence  to 
hide  unsightly  views.  The  best  tall  shrxxb  for  plant¬ 
ing  around  the  porch  is  Spirxea  Yan  Houttei,  a 
white  flowering  shrub  that  blooms  in  May  and  seems 
to  be  a  mass  of  snow.  Next  is  Deixtzia,  Pride  of 
Rochester,  also  a  white  flowering  shrub,  but  it 
blooms  in  June  and  July,  when  few  shrubs  are  in 
blossom,  and  so  wins  an  important  place. 

SHRUBS  FOR  FOREGROUND.  —  Shrubs  to  be 
planted  in  front  of  these  and  growing  from  two  to 
four  feet  are  the  following :  Spirsea  Thunbergii, 
white  flowers  in  May.  Japanese  barberry  (not  the 
kind  that  causes  rust  in  wheat),  flowers  yellow  and 
insignificant  but  sweet,  and  followed  by  red  berries 
which  are  bright  and  pretty  all  Winter.  It  mixes 
well  with  all  shrubs,  and  should  be  planted  gener- 
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ries  in  the  Fall  and  grows  taller  than  the  barberry, 
and  the  St.  John’s-wort  already  mentioned,  Azalea, 
Calyeanthus,  Hydrangea,  bush  honeysuckle,  mock 
orange  and  the  dogwood  shrubs.  Here  it  might  be 
well  to  add  the  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs ;  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  mountain  laurels,  drooping  Leucothoe, 
and  for  ground  covers  under  trees  where  grass  will 
not  grow  the  Winter  creepers,  periwinkle  or  trail¬ 
ing  myrtle  and  Japanese  Pachysandra. 

HARDY  VINES. — The  best  climbing  vines  are 
Dutchman’s  pipe,  no  noticeable  flowers ;  Jackman’s 
Clematis,  beautiful  showy  flowers ;  Virginia  creeper, 
good  foliage  turning  red  in  the  Fall  with  sprays  of 
blue  berries ;  Japanese  honeysuckle,  a  fast-growing 
vine  with  fragrant  flowers ;  Chinese  Wistaria,  gor¬ 
geous  clxxsters  of  blue  or  white  flowers.  Then  there 
are  dwarf-growing  flowering  trees  of  which  every 
place  should  have  at  least  one  if  possible.  The  most 
common  is  perhaps  Bechtel’s  flowering  crab.  It  is 
like  a  huge  bouquet  of  pink  roses  when 
in  blossom  in  May.  Others  are  the 
flowering  peach  and  flowering  cherry. 
The  flowering  dogwood  is  another 
favorite  as  well  as  the  Magnolia. 

While  many  of  these  shrubs  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  all  do  not  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  one  time,  and  much  of  the 
fun  and  satisfaction  is  in  the  planning 
and  then  woi-king  toward  that  end. 
Two  or  three  shrubs  purchased  each 
Spring  and  put  in  the  place  saved  for 
them  will  soon  count  up,  and  before 
you  know  it  you  will  have  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  worth  some  money,  but  so 
much  more  satisfaction,  and  pride  in 
having  a  place  that  is  not  common¬ 
place  any  more,  but  a  thing  of  beauty ; 
a  picture  of  your  own  making. 

B.  ar.  v. 
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ously  with  other  shrubs.  Flowering  almond,  doixble 
pink  flowers  in  May,  very  showy.  Japanese  quinces, 
red  flowers  in  April.  Kerria  Japonica,  yellow  flowers 
in  June.  Should  be  xxsed  freely  in  groups.  Deutzia 
Lemoinei,  white  flowers  in  June.  St.  Johns-wort, 
bright  yellow  blossoms  in  Summer.  Does  best  in 
semi-shade.  The  lowest  growing  shrubs,  two  feet 
and  under,  are  Deutzia  gracilis,  white  flowers  in 
June,  and  Spirsea  Anthony  Waterer,  red  flowers, 
June  to  September. 

EVERGREENS.— In  any  planting  of  the  above 
mentioned  shrubs  a  few  evergreens  should  be  added 
for  variety  and  Winter  beauty.  The  most  beautiful 
and  unfortunately  the  most  expensive  is  the  blue 
spruce.  Other  desirable  kinds  are  white  spruce, 
American  arbor  vitae,  red  cedar,  juniper,  cypress, 
Douglas  fir,  balsam  fir,  Canadian  hemlock  and  the 
pines.  These  should  be  planted  in  small  sizes,  and 
as  they  grow  rather  slowly  are  beautifixl  in  the 
other  shrubs  for  a  long  time.  When  too  large 
longer  to  look  well  they  have  to  be  removed  and 
others  planted  in  their  places.  Some  low  dwarf 
evei'greens  that  never  grow  high  but  spread  out  are 
the  spreading  English  and  the  dwarf  Japanese  yew. 

PLANTING  IN  SHADE.— Among  shrubs  that  do 
well  in  the  shade  for  a  north  side  planting  are  the 
Japanese  barberry,  snowberry,  which  has  white  ber¬ 


The  Problem  of  Drying  Grain 

WE  are  on  record  as  saying  that 
if  some  simple  method  of  drying 
grain  can  be  devised  the  ixse  of  a  com¬ 
bined  harvesting  and  thrashing,  ma¬ 
chine  will  change  wheat  growing  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Wheat  yields  are  high¬ 
er  per  acre  on  the  North  Atlantic 
slope  than  in  axxy  other  section  of  the 
country.  Prices  run  higher  than  else¬ 
where.  The  wheat  is  usually  soft,  but 
will  make  good  flour  when  mixed  with 
the  harder  Spring  wheat.  There  are 
many  large  tracts  of  land  where  wheat 
may  be  grown  on  a  large  scale — if  the 
local  cost  of  haiwesting  ami  thrashing- 
can  be  reduced.  This  will  be  done  by 
the  combined  machine.  The  trouble 
will  come  in  drying  the  grain  in  this 
humid  climate.  In  Wisconsin  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  putting  the  damp  grain 
into  bins  or  silos  with  a  perforated  bottom.  Dry  or 
heated  air  is  forced  up  through  the  grain,  Whex-e 
this  can  be  made  to  woi*k  the  problem  of  eastern 
grain  growing  will  be  well  solved.  This  year  has 
been  exceptionally  wet,  and  grain  has  carried  much 
moisture.  The  following  letter  from  Wisconsin 
shows  the  ditficxxlty  which  mxxst  be  overcome  before 
the  “combine”  can  be  fully  used  here : 

The  grain  drying  method  to  which  you  refer  seems 
to  have  worked  out  satisfactorily  where  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  excess  moisture.  We  had  anticipated  getting 
data  on  grain  containing  some  18  to  20  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  this  year,  but  the  most  of  the  sample  which  we 
cut  contained  some  33  per  cent  moisture,  and  this  sim¬ 
ple  mechanism  would,  of  course,  not  handle  this  condi¬ 
tion.  _  Thei-efore,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  offer  as 
definite  information  at  the  present  time  as  we  would 
like  to.  We  still  consider  the  practice  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage. 

There  is  considerable  experimental  work  being  done 
at  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  grain  drying. 
Some  of  these  driers  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  able 
to  handle  any  oi-dinax-y  green  or  wet  grain.  The  cost 
of  operation  and  the  first  cost  of  the  machines  appar¬ 
ently  still  represent  quite  important  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  pi-ocess. 

A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  along  this  line  is 
being  carried  oxxt.  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  await 
results  with  the  keenest  interest.  I  feel  at  the  present 
time  that  the  development  of  the  combine  in  the  north¬ 
ern  sections  is  still  somewhat  of  a  question  which  only 
time  and  expei’ieixee  can  answer.  F,  W,  DtTFFEE. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
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The  Madrid,  New  York,  School  Case 

[Our  readers  know  that  many  farmers  living  around 
Madrid,  N.  Y.,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  school  con¬ 
solidation  which  they  claim  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  Education  Department,  This  feeling  grew  until 
it  was  determined  to  take  legal  action.  A  group  of 
citizens  therefore  brought  suit  against  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  restrain  such  consolidation  of  schools. 
This  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that 
no  injury  through  taxation  or  school  combination  has 
yet  occurred,  and  that  such  a  suit  cannot  be  legally  car¬ 
ried  on  until  such  actual  injury  can  be  demonstrated. 
Below  we  give  a  legal  statement  of  the  situation.  We 
find  that  some  parties  are  claiming  that  the  contest  is 
all  over.  Not  by  any  means ;  it  will  be  continued  at  the 
proper  time.] 

HE  action  brought  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  sehool  districts  in  the  towns  of  Madrid,  Wad- 
dington  and  Potsdam  against  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  to  restrain  the  consolidation 
of  these  country  school  districts  with  union  free 
school  district  of  the  village  of  Madrid,  was  dis¬ 
missed  upon  motion  of  defendant’s  attorneys  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  suffered  such  in¬ 
jury  in  their  rights,  property  or  person  as  would 
entitle  them  to  appeal  to  the  court  at  this  time. 

The  decision  means,  notwithstanding  that  in  due 
course  of  procedure,  as  outlined  under  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law,  these  plaintiffs  would  suffer  injury  in 
case  a  tax  was  levied  by  the  consolidated  district, 
yet  such  tax  not  having  been  levied,  and  therefore 
the  plaintiffs  having  suffered  no  real  injury,  they 
were  not  entitled  at  this  time  to  bring  the  action. 

The  action,  of  course,  contemplated  an  injury  to 
the  plaintiffs  as  taxpayers  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  act  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
consolidating  these  districts  with  union  free  school 
district  of  Madrid,  as  property  of  the  plaintiffs  there¬ 
upon  became  subject  to  taxation  for  maintenance  of 
schools  in  the  new  district  formed  by  the  consolida¬ 
tion. 

This  decision  does  not  mean  that  the  fight  of  the 
farmers  living  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try  school  districts  in  and  about  the  village  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  is  ended  or  finished.  The  decision  simply  goes 
to  the  remedy  adopted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  question  in  this  case  relating  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  started  consolidation  proceedings  and 
the  fairness  and  good  faith  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  raised  in  the  near  future  in  a  proper  way,  for 
decision  of  the  courts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
held  recently  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  it 
was  resolved  that  such  society  wrould  lend  its  aid 
and  appi-oval  in  prosecuting  the  Madrid  case,  be¬ 
cause  and  for  the  reason  that  the  questions  involved 
in  the  Madrid  case  were  of  State-wide  concern  to 
the  rural  school  districts  of  the  State ;  that  it  was 
deemed  that  the  fight  of  the  farmers  of  the  town  of 
Madrid  was  the  fight  of  all  the  people  interested  in 
rural  schools. 


Poultry  Insurance— the  Right  Kind 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  two 
questions-  about  poultry  insurance,  and  think 
many  more  are  equally  interested  in  this  subject. 
Perhaps  they  would  like  to  know  what  we  have  done 
here  in  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  Six  years  ago  we  were 
being  simply  cleaned  out.  It  was  nothing  for  a  flock 
of  500  or  600  to  be  taken  in  one  night,  and  one  man 
in  Marshfield  lost  over  1,200  in  all.  The  County 
Agent  sent  out  a  call  for  all  the  poultrymen  to  meet 
at  the  Marshfield  Fair  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
try  to  stop  this  drain  on  the  poultrymen  of  the 
county.  We  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  set  of  by-laws,  and  to  call  a  meeting  to  or¬ 
ganize  some  kind  of  association  to  work  on  this 
problem.  This  was  the  start  of  the  now  famous 
Plymouth  County  Poultry  Association,  after  which 
many  have  since  formed  in  other  counties.  We  set 
the  first  year’s  dues  at  $5  and  100  joined  at  the  first 
meeting.  This  gave  us  capital  to  work  with,  and  we 
issued  large  waterproof  signs  that  were  posted  upon 
every  plant  where  the  owner  belonged  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Our  next  step  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
newly  organized  State  police,  and  we  got  a  detail 
established  in  one  of  the  towns  where  the  stealing 
was  at  the  high  mark.  As  these  fellows  all  used 
motorcycles  it  seemed  an  easy  thing  for  the  thieves 
to  know  when  they  were  about,  so  the  members  liv¬ 
ing  in  that  part  of  the  county  worked  with  them  by 
going  out  with  the  police  every  night,  and  each  man 
using  his  own  auto.  This  gave  a  different  make  al¬ 
most  every  night,  and  as  the  thieves  never  knew  who 
might  be  going  the  telltale  sound  could  not  be 
figured  on.  It  also  helped  the  police  who  were  new 


to  the  territory  by  having  someone  who  knew  all  of 
the  roads. 

If  an  auto  was  heard  after  midnight  they  drove  to 
the  first  crossroads  where  it  seemed  likely  to  pass 
and  held  it  up.  The  gang  was  soon  located,  but 
they  were  working  with  dealers  from  another  State, 
and  we  never  caught  them  red-handed,  but  it  did 
slacken  up  the  stealing  at  once.  They  turned  their 
attention  to  stealing  autos,  and  soon  got  caught  at 
that,  and  after  two  or  three  were  sent  to  jail  and  the 
leader  died,  stealing  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  The 
next  season  it  began  in  a  rather  small  way  early 
in  the  Fall.  The  Saturday  night  before  Labor  Day 
a  small  flock  was  stolen  in  the  town  of  East  Bridge- 
water.  The  woman  who  owmed  them  rushed  out  in 
time  to  find  out  enough  about  the  thieves  so  that  the 
police  had  no  trouble  in  locating  the  chickens,  and 
the  man  who  stole  them.  In  such  small  cases  the 
common  way  to  do  was  to  put  the  man  on  probation, 
and  that  meant  more  stealing.  The  police  chief  of 
East  Bridgewater,  knowing  that  we  were  interested 
in  this  work,  notified  one  of  our  members  who  lived 
near  there,  and  he  called  me  on  the  telephone  and 
told  me  when  the  case  would  come  up.  I  imme¬ 
diately  got  in  touch  with  the  best  lawyer  that  I 
knew,  and  we  had  him  in  court  to  press  this  case 
with  the  result  that  the  judge  gave  him  a  sentence 
of  six  months  in  jail.  This  was  a  thunderbolt,  and 
although  he  appealed  and  eventually  got  half  of 
this  taken  off,  it  put  a  stop  to  stealing  at  once. 

Since  then  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  steal¬ 
ing  nearly  every  year,  but  most  have  seemed  to  be 
local  affairs  and  the  loss  small.  We  have  held  our 
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organization,  and  today  have  over  $1,100  in  the 
treasury  to  back  up  anyone  in  saving  his  stock  from 
thieves.  Some  of  us  who  have  ranges  far  from  the 
house,  build  houses  that  can  be  moved  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  sleep  out  during  the  Summer  season. 
Always  there  is  a  shotgun  in  the  camp,  and  no  place 
where  this  has  been  done  has  ever  been  troubled. 

I  would  say  from  our  experience  that  a  good  dog, 
a  gun  and  a  live  man  was  the  best  form  of  insurance 
possible.  If  anyone  does  not  go'  into  poultry  heavy 
enough  to  make  this  worth  while,  better  drop  out  of 
it  altogether  and  let  the  man  who  knows  how  do 
the  job.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  We  are 
chopping  down  our  old  orchards,  because  it  does  not 
pay  to  try  to  get  a  crop  of  apples  that  are  salable 
unless  you  have  enough  to  pay  to  buy  high-class 
machinery  to  handle  fhem  with.  The  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  rapidly  reaching  the  same  stage. 

Massachusetts.  eben  wood. 


Questions  of  Tax  Assessment 

I  bought  a  farm  that  was  once  a  good  one,  but  has 
been  run  down  for  the  last  10  years.  The  fences  are  very 
poor  and  the  buildings  are  nearly  a  wreck.  I  gave  $4,- 
000  at  foreclosure  sale  for  it.  This  farm  was  once  two ; 
50  acres  and  buildings,  and  70  acres  in  the  other.  It 
has  been  assessed  for  $3,000  on  the  50  acres  and  $2,000 
on  the  70  acres  for  the  last  20  years  or  longer.  I  went 
to  see  the  assessors,  told  them  what  I  bought  the  farm 
for  and  tried  to  get  them  to  reduce  my  assessment,  but 
they  told  me  they  would  not  reduce  it,  because  it  would 
cause  too  much  trouble  with  the  other  farmers  in  my 
community.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  to  get  my  assessment  down.  It 
does  not  seem  right  to  be  assessed  $5,000  when  I  only 
gave  $4,000  for  it.  All  others  are  assessed  under  value 
around  me.  J*  c. 

There  is  a  woolen  mill  here  estimated  to  be  worth 
over  $1,000,000.  They  were  assessed  a  little  over  $200,- 
000.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  but  last  year 
told  the  assessors  if  their  assessment  was  not  reduced 
to  $125,000  they  would  dismantle  their  plant  and 
move  away.  Their  assessment  was  reduced.  Farmers 
in  this  section  had  their  assessments  increased  to  more 
than  the  year  before,  without  any  improvements  being 
made  and  they  are  really  worth  less  as  everybody  knows. 
Have  the  farmers  any  redress?  They  cannot  pack  up 
and  move  as  the  mill  threatened  ro  do.  Is  there  a 
State  board  of  any  kind  to  see  that  each  section,  town 
or  county  pays  their  fair  share  of  the  State  tax,  so  as 
to  protect  other  sections  from  paying  more  than  their 
shares?  Do  each  town’s  assessors  have  a  right  to  as¬ 
sess  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  see  fit  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rest  of  the  State?  I  am  interested  in  this 
way :  I  have  a  woodlot  that  cost  me  $400 ;  it  has  been 
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assessed  $600  for  several  years.  The  assessors  have 
agreed  several  times  to  reduce  the  assessment  to  the 
cost  price  of  $400,  but  don’t  do  as  they  agree.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  E.  B. 

INCE  the  basic  situation  in  these  two  letters  is 
the  same  there  is  no  need  to  take  them  up 
separately.  In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  note  that 
assessors  are  not  required  to  follow  sales  although 
they  are  “permitted”  to  use  them  in  determining 
that  full  value  at  which  they  must  swear  to  have  as¬ 
sessed.  Thus  a  foreclosure  sale  may  or  may  not 
represent  full  value  depending  on  the  number  of 
interested  parties  at  the  sale.  Nor  need  a  woodlot 
sale  a  number  of  years  ago  represent  present  value. 
The  growth  of  timber  or  the  removal  of  timber  is 
bound  to  affect  it  in  some  way.  It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  these  men  have  a  just  case.  It 
is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  imagine  that  in  these 
days  of  shrinking  rural  values  assessors  can  copy 
an  assessment  year  after  year  and  be  anywhere  near 
right  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  Tax  Commission  (address,  Albany,  N.  Y.)  has 
no  power  to  order  reassessments.  Assessors  can, 
howrever,  be  reached  through  the  courts.  Two 
methods  are  set  forth  in  the  tax  law.  Article  13 
describes  the  procedure  when  any  injured  taxpayer, 
or  any  number  -  of  them  banded  together,  desire  to 
prosecute  their  own  case.  Costs  of  this  action  are 
relatively  high,  but  if  the  plaintiffs  win  half  the 
amount  asked  for  the  costs  go  on  the  town.  If  they 
can  prove  gross  negligence,  malice  or  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  assessors  costs  may  be  thrown  upon 
them  individually. 

The  second  method,  an  appeal  to  the  Commission, 
which  in  turn  is  able  to  turn  to  the  courts  to  compel 
the  assessors  to  assess  correctly,  is  shown  in  Sec¬ 
tion  173b.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  method  for 
these  people.  So  widespread  is  this  overassessment 
of  rural  property  that  there  is  not  sufficient  staff  to 
handle  every  complaint  that  might  come  in.  The 
commission  is,  nevertheless,  interested  in  correct  as¬ 
sessing  and  a  case  properly  presented  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  draw  action.  The  commission’s  first  step 
would  be  the  sending  of  an  expert  and  that  step 
alone  should  be  sufficient.  In  sending  the  complaint 
try  to  give  specific  instances  where  other  property 
is  assessed  at  a  lower  rate,  supporting  the  charge 
with  data  of  some  sort  such  as  sales,  appraisals  for 
estates,  mortgages  or  the  like. 

As  always  one  comes  back  to  the  same  point. 
There  is  a  method  in  the  law  for  equalizing  assess¬ 
ments  as  between  towns  in  a  county  and  counties 
in  the  State.  There  is  nothing  to  equalize  indi¬ 
vidual  places  in  a  town.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  as¬ 
sessors.  If  they  want  to  assess  property  at  full 
value  or  more,  village  property  at  half  value  and 
corporate  property  at  a  third  or  less  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  them  till  the  people  themselves  do 
something  about  it.  Either  of  the  two  methods  will 
work  and  a  third  is  available  in  the  ballot.  Pick 
good  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work 
necessary  to  find  what  is  right  and  you  will  have 
good  assessing.  J.  p.  e. 


Co-operative  Insurance  on  Farm  Property 

Insurance  on  farm  property  has  been  very  high  for 
some  time.  It  is  particularly  high  on  barns  in  the  old 
line  companies.  It  is  claimed  that  a  large  number  of 
them  burn.  I  know  that  sometimes  there  are  years 
when  lightning  sets  many  barns  on  fire  and  there  have 
been  many  destroyed.  After  all  it  looks  to  me  that  the 
matter  has  been  over-estimated.  For  example,  in  5,350 
policies  that  have  been  in  force  in  this  county  in  a 
co-operative  association  there  has  been  only  one  barn 
burned  thus  far  this  year,  and  that  was  insured  for  only 
$600.  Last  year  with  nearly  as  many  policies  there 
were  two  barns  on  which  insurance  was  paid  but  in 
addition  there  was  other  damage  done  by  lightning 
amounting  to  $1,375,  while  the  other  barns  cost  the  as¬ 
sociation  $5,130. 

The  rate  of  the  co-operative  association  has  been  $3 
or  less  per  thousand  yearly  on  all  farm  property  for 
several  years.  However  there  was  one  year  some  time 
ago  when  the  rate  went  considerably  higher.  This  rate 
is  only  about  half  what  the  old  line  companies  charge 
and  those  companies  claim  to  be  losing  money  and  not 
desiring  farm  property  to  insure.  Their  rate  on  barns 
is  $1.95  a  hundred  for  three  years,  but  it  is  less  on 
live  stock  and  houses.  The  losses  by  lightning  in  1926 
were  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  losses,  but 
lightning  damage  to  barns  was  a  very  large  portion  of 
all  lightning  costs. 

I  asked  why  the  co-operative  got  by  with  so  much  less 
cost  and  still  made  a  small  reserve  while  the  other 
companies  claim  to  be  standing  losses  by  insuring  farm 
property.  The  answer  was  “costs  of  operating.”  They 
have  no  expensive  building  and  no  high  salaried  of¬ 
ficers.  They  do  insure  some  village  property,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  it  pays  better.  The  charge  for  property 
where  there  is  water  protection  is  only  half  that  on 
the  farm  property,  but  all  rates  are  comparatively  low. 
On  the  other  hand  if  there  should  be  a  heavy  loss  some 
year  the  rate  would  be  higher.  It  looks  as  though 
there  is  a  place  for  the  co-operative  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  for  farm  buildings  that  is  operated  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  and  is  carefully  liandtyl.  H. 
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Natural  Growth  of  Sweet  Clover 

SPONTANEOUS  SEEDING— The  eastern  farmer 
who  is  interested  in  the  propagation  of  Sweet 
clover  as  a  restorer  of  worn-out  soils  should  observe 
the  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  586.  This  case  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrates  four  of  the  requirements  necessary 
to  growing  this  legume.  As  may  be  seen,  this  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  Melilotus  alba  growing  on  both 
sides  of  a  new  limestone  macadam  road.  Sweet 
clover  had  never  grown  on  the  roadside  before  the 
macadam  was  laid  down.  This  clover  had  neier 
grown  in  the  fields,  and  farmers  had  all  regaided  it 
as  a  dangerous  weed.  The  road  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio.  The 
road  contract  was  let  in  the  Spring  of 
1912,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
November  of  the  same  year,.  The  road 
was  constructed  in  two  sections  by  two 
separate  contractors,  and  the  stone 
came  from  different  sources.  The  Sweet 
clover  never  appeared  on  the  west  end 
of  the  road,  but  came  rankly  on  the 
east  contract.  This  photograph  was 
taken  in  1915,  the  fourth  year  after 
the-  road  was  built.  At  the  present 
time  practically  no  Sweet  clover  grows 
along  this  roadside,  but  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  heavy  sod  of  Blue  grass. 

LIMING  THE  ROADSIDE.  —  The 
crushed  stone  for  the  east  end  of  this 
road  (where  the  Sweet  clover  followed 
rankly)  was  shipped  from  a  quarry 
around  which  Sweet  clover  grew 
voluptuously  on  the  overburden.  How¬ 
ever,  in  stripping  the  stone  some  earth 
and  seed  must  have  been  left.  In  ad¬ 
dition  blasting  no  doubt  threw  more 
seed  and  soil  upon  the  rock.  After 
blasting  the  loose  rock  was  taken  out 
with  steam  shovels,  which  also  favored 
the  matter  of  getting  more  seed  and 
dirt  into  the  tram  cars  that  went  to 
the  crusher.  Although  Sweet  clover 
filled  thq.  roadside  and  ditches  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  went  to  seed  there,  the 
plant  never  invaded  the  fields  of  the 
farmers  contiguous  to  the  turnpike. 

None  of  these  fields  had  been  limed, 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  fine  limestone 
dust  that  washed  down  the  ramp  from 
the  macadam  track  was  a  requisite 
that  the  Sweet  clover  demanded.  Sweet 
clover  authorities  are  united  in  con¬ 
tending  that  soil  acidity  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  lime  before  Sweet  clover  can 
be  expected  to  grow  on  sour  soils. 

This  is  point  No.  1  in  this  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

ANOTHER  TOINT. — The  reader  can 
see  in  the  picture  that  the  clover  is 
most  rank  and  tall  on  the  elevated 
ground  between  the  drainage  ditch 
and  the  road  bed.  Sweet  clover 
thrives  much  better  on  a  drained  soil. 

This  is  point  No.  2,  illustrated  by  this 
voluntary  stand  of  Melilbtus  on  a  new 
roadside.  Successful  Sweet  clover  grow¬ 
ers  all  recognize  that  inoculation  of  the 
soil  with  the  proper  bacteria  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  most  growers  prefer  inocula¬ 
tion  by  the  soil  itself  upon  which 
Sweet  clover  has  already  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  soil  that  dropped  among 
the  rock  in  stripping  the  overburden  at 
the  stone  quarry,  and  soil  that  rained 
down  following  blasting,  was  just  such 
soil,  and  efficiently  inoculated  this 
roadside.  This  is  point  No.  3  in  the 
case  being  considered. 

SCARIFIED  SEED  is  always  pre¬ 
ferred  as  an  essential  to  success  in 
starting  a  stand  of  Molilotus.  Scarification  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  the  seed  is  tarnished  and  the  shells 
partly  worn  through,  so  that  the  seed  may  be 
softened  and  the  sprout  penetrate  the  tough  shell. 
It  is  evident  that  this  would  be  accomplished  when 
seed  went  through  a  stone  crusher,  was  shoveled 
from  cars  and  dumped  from  wagons  and  spread 
more  or  less  with  rakes,  and  finally  tarnished  at 
length  by  traffic  before  being  washed  down  the  sides 
of  the  road  fill.  This  Sweet  clover  reached  its  rank¬ 
est  profusion  about  the  year  photographed  (1915), 
the  fourth  year  after  the  accidental  seeding  when 
the  road  was  constructed.  This  illustrates  the  ex¬ 
perience  also  of  the  majority  of  Sweet  clover  be¬ 
ginners — it  being  seldom  that  maximum  luxuriance 


can  be  secured  the  very  first  year.  Probably  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  small  amount  of  seed  the  first  year,  inocu¬ 
lation  was  not  adequate,  but  required  additional 
seasons  in  which  to  permeate  the  soil.  Even  though 
inoculation  be  followed  according  to  specifications, 
one  should  hardly  be  impatient  of  results  if  an  addi¬ 
tional  season  or  two  be  required  to  reach  maximum 
results  on  any  soil  (particularly  if  conditions  are 
otherwise  not  entirely -right). 

BLUE  GRASS  IN  SUCCESSION. — The  manner  in 
which  a  heavy  sod  of  Blue  grass  has  superseded  this 
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The  Tractor  Hauls  the  Whole  Outfit.  Fin.  584 


The  New  Potato  Picker 

HE  latest  is  the  mechanical  potato  picker.  For 
some  years  we  have  been  able  to  cut  the  seed, 
plant,  cultivate,  spray  and  dig  by  power — using 
either  horses  or  tractors.  All  this  has  helped  the 
large  growers,  and  has  nearly  driven  the  hand  work¬ 
er  out  of  the  business.  Up  to  within  recent  years 
the  crop  has  been  picked  and  sorted  by  hand.  Thus, 
as  with  so  many  other  crops,  the  real  measure  of 
efficiency  has  been  the  human  finger  and  thumb 
rather  than  the  powerful  engine.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  this  handicap  of  hand 
picking.  In  some  cases  wide  drags 
like  stone  boats  have  been  hitched  be¬ 
hind  the  digger,  so  that  the  crop  is 
dropped  upon  them.  This  saves  pick¬ 
ing  up,  though  many  of  the  tubers  roll 
off,  and  stones  and  dirt  are  delivered 
with  the  potatoes.  Sometimes  a  crude 
form  of  elevator  is  used  to  dump  the 
tubers  from  the  digger  into  a  wagon. 
This  delivers  too  many  stones.  Now 
the  new  digging  machine  with  picker 
is  shown  in  the  two  pictures.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  tractor  hauls  the  entire 
outfit  along.  The  digger  scoops  out 
the  tubers,  as  in  usual  practice,  and 
delivers  them  to  an  elevator  which  car¬ 
ries  them  up  to  the  picker.  As  they 
pass  along  the  stones,  dirt  and  small 
tubers  are  picked  out  by  hand— work¬ 
ers  riding  on  the  outfit  beside  the  pick¬ 
er.  The  tubers  of  proper  size  pass  on 
and  are  dropped  into  bags  hung  be¬ 
hind  the  picker.  The  principle  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  employed  in  bean  sort¬ 
ing  houses.  There  the  beans  are  spread 
out  and  passed  along  on  endless 
aprons.  As  they  pass  on  the  culls  and 
defective  beans  are  picked  out  by  wo¬ 
men  and  girls.  This  potato  picker, 
while  not  yet  perfect,  is  a  help.  The 
pictures  are  not  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  but  they  show  how  the  machine  is 
supposed  to  work.  Of  course  the  large 
fleshy  men  riding  on  the  picker  are 
heavier  than  they  need  be.  Lighter 
men  or  boys  are  much  more  active  and 
give  a  lighter  load,  but  in  general  the 
pictures  show  how  the  picker  operates. 


Another  View  of  the  Potato  Picker.  Fig.  585 
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This  Sweet  clover  seed  and  the  correct  inoculation  rcas  shipped  to  the  neighborhood  in 
crushed  rock  for  th.e  new  road — the  limestone  sweetened  the  soil.  Fig.  586 


rank  roadside  growth  of  Melilotus  is  exactly  in 
keeping  with  the  findings  of  Ohio  State  University 
extension  workers  in  the  hill  sections  of  Eastern 
Ohio.  They  have  observed  that  in  cases  where 
Sweet  clover  has  grown  luxuriantly  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  soil  responds  by  supporting  a  good  sod  of 
Blue  grass.  These  authorities  find  Sweet  clover  a 
valuable  renovator  of  worn-out  soils  when  the  above 
four  conditions  can  be  met.  The  hardest  condition 
of  the  four  to  meet  in  most  cases  is  liming — some¬ 
times  the  land  being  so  sour  that  the  cost  of  liming 
is  prohibitive.  Therefore  lime  requirement  .should 
be  tested  before  undertaking  a  stand  of  Sweet  clover 
on  any  given  field.  o.  p.  williams. 


Shavings  and  Sawdust  for 
Bedding 

ILL  some  of  your  readers  tell 
me  of  their  experience  with 
shavings  as  a  cow  bedding,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  effect  of  the  resultant  manure 
on  field  crops?  I  have  never  used  such 
bedding  in  the  belief  that  shavings  in 
the  manure  would  tend  to  sour  the  soil. 
Is  there  any  method  of  treating  such 
manure  so  as  quickly  to  decompose  the 
shavings?  Would  the  addition  of  gyp¬ 
sum  or  acid  phosphate  have  any  such 
effect?  To  add  them  except  in  the 
field  would,  I  suppose,  not  be  advis¬ 
able.  I  thought  that  perhaps  saw¬ 
dust  mixed  with  a  little  sand  would 
be  a  better  bedding,  but  I  suppose  that 
what  is  true  of  shavings  will  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  sawdust.  A.  T.  d. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion.  We  want  experience.  Our  own 
experience  is  that  both  fresh  shavings 
and  fresh  sawdust  carry  an  excess  of 
acid  and,  unless  this  is  well  neutra¬ 
lized,  there  will  be  trouble  on  most 
soils.  In  most  cases  too  little  manure 
is  used  with  the  shavings,  and  this 
manure  is  not  well  fermented  before  using.  The 
general  plan  of  hauling  out  manure  each  day  is  not 
desirable  where  shavings  are  used.  Such  manure 
is  better  left  in  piles  where  it  can  decay  and  it  is 
usually  well  to  add  some  lime  to  the  piles.  This  is 
not  good  advice  for  ordinary  manure  where  straw 
or  old  hay  is  used  as  bedding.  Using  lime  on  such 
manure  would  be  likely  to  drive  off  more  or  less  am¬ 
monia.  When  used  on  the  shavings  manure  the 
lime  will  have  some  effect  in  neutralizing  the  acid 
—without  great  loss.  It  will  help  if  the  shavings 
can  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  stable  liquids.  These 
liquids  are  alkaline  and  will  help  neutralize  the 
manure.  It  would  not  overcome  this  acid  condition 
to  use  gypsum  or  acid  phosphate  in  the  stables.  The 
acid  phosphate  will  add  needed  phosphorus  to  the 
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Kellys*  Trees  Are  Doubly  Certified 
You’ll  Get  the  Right  Fruit 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and  loss 
by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  I  ruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization  and 
disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit  growing — have  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  85,000  Kellys’  trees  to  be  ‘’True-toName 
for  the  1927  season.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it 
bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  M  e  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  ‘ever  a  period  of  40  years, 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys 
trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots— planted  on  upland  groiind  where  there  is  good  air 
drainage,  account  for  the  success  of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the  highest  quality 
trees  when  you  order  Kellys’.  Our  Big  Catalog  is  our  only 
salesman — you  buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are 
directly  responsible  to  you  for  j'our  results. 


Get  an  Autumn  Start  on 
Next  Summer’s  Growth 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

126  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAtjyfr&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  Soptembor  and  October  Planting. 

Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhock,  Phlox, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Lupines,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Columbine  and  111  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  which  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus 
plants  for  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


TREES -SHRUBS- VINES 

Guaranteed  Healthy  —True-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  100- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  N ur»ery  Co. ,  Inc.  15  Main  St. ,  Dansville,  N.Y . 


DARWIN  TULIP  BULBS  *2.50  postpaid.  GLADIO¬ 
LUS  BULBS.  KOc  doz.  up;  per  100  *2.50  up.  Price  list 
ready.  FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  H.  Main  Street,  Pearl  River.  M.  T. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EVERGREENS 


IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY 
WOULD  COST  £7.50 


1  Arbor-vitae  Pyramidalis — Price  for  one . $1.50 

I  Arbor-vitae  Globe  “  "  "  1.50 

1  Arbor-vitae  Hoveyii  “  “  “  1.50 

I  Arbor-vitae  Tom  Thumb  “  “  “  1.50 

1  Retinispora  Squarrosa  “  “  “  . .  1 ,50 

$7.50 

All  Five  for  $3.75  Postpaid — ($4.00  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi  River.)  A  splendid  collection  for 
foundation  planting'or  grouping.  Twice  transplanted. 
Honest  stock.  Autumn  best  time  to  plant. 

12  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  $1  50 

Great,  Big,  Fat  Fellows  POSTPAID 

$1.65  West  of  Mississippi  River.  These  are  quality 
par  excellence;  none  better  anywhere;  well  worth  buy¬ 
ing;  full  of  vigor;  ready  and  willing  to  grow.  Order  now 
and  enjoy  their  beauteous  blooms  indoors  or  out.  Must 
be  planted  in  Autumn. 

4  Roses  $2.50 — 2-year;  strong,  field-grown  plants 
for  late  Autumn  or  Early  Fall  planting. 


Roselandia, Golden  DeepYeliow- 
Butterfly,  Greamish  Pink 
Silver  Columbia,  Light  Pink 
New  Columbia,  Dark  Pink 


-Price  for  one  $1.25 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 


$5.00 


All  four  for  $2.50  postpaid — ($2.80  postpaid  West  of 
Mississippi  River.) 

The  same  four,  1-year  plants,  $2.00  postpaid;  $2.25 
postpaid  West  of  Mississippi  River, 

Send  now  for  catalog  containing  bargain  offers  for 
Fall  Planting.  We.  are  headquarters  for  Tulips 
and  other  Bulbs-,  Privet,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  all  honest, 
true-to-name;  grown,  selected  and 
personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J. 

E.  Stoner,  the  owner. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 


They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  de¬ 
sired.  Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees. 
Write  for  price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree# 
and  plants. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Estabiised  1890 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


PlUVitO  PfltfCDC  All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAHlAo  uUIlIVO  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  358  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


manure  the  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime 
will  hold  and  save  some  ammonia, 
but  they  will  not  neutralize  the  acids  as 
lime  will.  We  have  used  this  shavings 
manure  on  the  soil  in  apple  orchards 
with  fair  results.  Most  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  do  not  seem  to  object  to  a  slightly 
acid  soil.  For  most  crops,  however,  when 
the  shavings  are  used,  we  advise  at  least 
1,500  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  acre.  The  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  plowed  under  and  the  lime 
worked  into  the  upper  soil.  But  let  us 
have  your  experience.  The  shavings  rep¬ 
resent  a  by-product  which  ought  to  be 
used  if  it  can  be  done  without  injury. 
What  is  your  plan  for  usiug  them? 


Birds  and  Free  Concerts 

Here  is  a  new  suggestion  for  those  who 
have  trouble  with  Robin  the  robber.  We 
find  it  floating  about  in  the  daily  press. 
That  is  no  sign  that  it  is  true,  but  al¬ 
most  anything  that  will  keep  these  pests 
away  from  the  fruit  is  worth  trying.  The 
noisy  report  from  a  prizefight  or  a  base¬ 
ball  game  ought  to  do  the  business. 

A  cherry  orchard  owner  at  Wuertem- 
berg  recently  turned  to  radio  to  solve  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  birds  away  from 
his  trees  during  the  time  that  the  cher¬ 
ries  were  ripe. 

Instead  of  the  usual  metallic  boxes  and 
clappers  that  sound  when  the  wind  shakes 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  this  farmer 
placed  a  loud  speaker  in  the  branches  of 
the  tallest  tree  in  the  orchard. 

All  day  long  market  reports,  musical 
programs  and  the  digest  of  the  day’s 
news  were  given  in  a  loud  tone  from  the 
treetop.  The  birds  of  the  vicinity  were 
thrown  into  violent  agitation  and  de¬ 
camped  finally  to  some  quieter  spot.  Not 
only  did  they  make  their  homes  else¬ 
where,  but  in  flying  past  the  orchard  they 
gave  the  cherry  trees  a  wide  berth,  ap¬ 
parently  not  enjoying  the  free  concerts 
nor  news  digests. 


Trouble  with  Madonna 
Lilies 

Could  you  tell  me  what  causes  Ma¬ 
donna  lilies  to  blight?  I  have  had  the 
best  of  success  with  them  until  this  year 
when  they  went  down  at  blooming  time. 
The  bulbs  are  now  showing  the  usual  Fall 
growth,  and  I  intend  to  transplant  some 
of  them  to  new  quarters.  What  precau¬ 
tions  should  I  observe?  The  bulbs  are 
very  near  the  surface.  Might  that  have 
been  a  contributing  cause  to  the  blight? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  E. 

In  some  sections  Madonna  lilies  suf¬ 
fered  severely  this  season  as  the  result  of 
a  hard  fi’eeze  after  they  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  growth,  but  as  you  say  your 
lilies  “went  down”  at  blooming  time,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  they  buffered 
from  Botrytis  attack.  This  disease  at¬ 
tacks  stem  leaves  and  basal  growth,  being 
destructive  from  the  time  the  stem  is  a 
few  inches  high  until  flowering  time.  The 
leaves  turn  brown  either  in  spots  or  en¬ 
tirely,  and  the  buds  mold  and  di’y  up 
before  opening’.  Control,  methods  in¬ 
clude  two  or  three  applications  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
after  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  but 
the  main  preventive  is  care  in  handling. 
Old  foliage  and  stems  should  he  I'emoved 
from  the  planting,  so  as  not  to  allow 
accumulation  of  disease  organisms  in  the 
soil.  The  disease  is  assisted  in  its  prog¬ 
ress-  by  weeds  and  shade,  which  prevent 
the  foliage  from  drying  off  during  the  day. 
Excessive  quantities  of  strawy  litter  and 
poor  drainage  are  also  contributing  fac¬ 
tors.  Observance  of  these  points  in  re¬ 
planting  should  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibit  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair 

It  is  worth  going  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  just  to  see  the 
horticultural  exhibits,  and  by  the  word 
“horticultural”  it  meant  fruits,  flowers, 
ornamentals,  and  vegetables.  The  big 
hall  that  in  years  passed  has  held  a  maze 
of  high  booths  and  the  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  rival  merchandise  displays  to¬ 
gether  with  the  crowded  exhibits  of  fruit 
has  finally  become  the  home  of  delight¬ 
ful  displays  of  horticultural  products. 
Well-lighted,  open,  with  unobstructed 
views  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleasant  building  on  the 
grounds.  __  . 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  more  extensive 
anl  better  arranged,  the  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibit  surpassed  that  of  a  year  ago  in 
size  and  equalled  those  of  two  years 
ago,  and  the  floral  display  was  markedly 
superior  to  that  of  former  years.  At 
one  end  were  the  vegetables,  at  the  other 
the  fruit,  and  in  the  center  the  floral 
exhibits.  All  departments  showed  im¬ 
provement,  not  only  in  the  size  ol:  their 
exhibits  but  in  their  arrangement  and 
display.  The  vegetables,  were  shown  on 
broad,  sloping  tables  covered  with  light 
paper,  the  names  of  the  classes  being 
shown  on  the  upright  headboard  at  the 
center  of  each  double  set  of  tables.  An¬ 
other  year,  it  is  said,  these  labels  will 
be  printed,  so  that  anyone  desiring  to  see 
the  different  types  of  vegetables  will  have 
no  difficulty.  This  is  an  improvement 
that  some  other  departments  of  the  fair 
might  well  imitate.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  have  a  display.  Most  visitors 
enjoy’ knowing  what  they  are  looking  at, 


and  when  exhibits  are  not  well  labelled 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  unless  one  lias 
access  to  a  premium  book  and  laborious¬ 
ly  looks  up  the  numbers  given  on  the 
entry  tickets. 

Another  feature  was  the  introduction 
of  judging  demonstrations,  also  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  vegetable  department.  In 
a  room  :.t  one  end  of  the  hall  demonstra- 
tions  w-ere  given  in  the  judging  of  fruit 
and  in  the  selection  of  class  types.  It 
has  always  been  a  point  for  discussion 
as  to  whether  visitors  to  the  Fair  came 
to  be  entertained  or  to  see  educational 
exhibits.  The  most  successful  displays 
are  those  which  combine  the  two,  and  if 
there  has  been  any  criticism  in  the  past, 
it  is  that  not  enough  thought  was  spent 
upon  making  the  exhibits  serve  a  helpful 
purpose. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
best  exhibit  that  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
hn  e  ever  made,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  display  of  former  years  has  al¬ 
ways  been  excellent.  It  was  especially 
commendable  this  year  because  of  its 
attractiveness.  A  center  piece  of  orna¬ 
mental  evergreen  as  decorative  materials 
before  a  large  painting  of  a  rural  home 
was  flanked  on  either  side  by  b  tbs 
devoted  to  the  different  lines  of  endeavor 
at  the  several  institutions,  while  in  the 
foreground  were  tables  spread  with  col¬ 
lections  of  fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables. 
A  picket  fence  running  along  the  front 
topped  throughout  its  length  with  flower 
boxes  marked  the  exhibit  as  a  unit.  Im¬ 
provements  of  this  kind  are  what  the 
F  ir  as  a  whole  needs. 

To  treat  of  particulars,  a  searchlight 
beckoned  to  those  whj  would  have  infor¬ 
mation  from  t'  5  State  institutions.  The 
named  evergreen  planting  was  a  worth¬ 
while  educational  feature,  comparable  to 
i  he  representatives  of  44  varieties  of 
Summer  squash  in  their  class,  270  var¬ 
ieties  of  cantaloupe,  50  varieties  of  fil¬ 
berts,  and  the  other  collections  of  fruits. 
Another  attractive  feature  was  the  clear 
explanation  of  proper  catsup  making, 
showing  the  importance  of  adding  the 
sugar, _  salt,  and  vinegar  to  the  boiling 
material  not  more  than  five  minutes  before 
the  end  of  the  cooking  period  if  a  bright 
and  well-keeping  product  is  to  be  had. 

'he  county  exhibits  of  fruit  were 
moved  from  their  time-honored  places 
along  the  walls  out  to  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  became  square  pyramidal  ar¬ 
rangements  in  agreement  with  the  newly 
created  fountain  of  similar  shape.  The 
fruit  was  displayed  to  much  better  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Hudson  River  Valley  once 
more  took  the  principal  awards  with  the 
Clintondale  growers  of  Ulster  County 
taking  first  prize,  Green  County  second, 
and  Dutchess  County  third.  Oswego  and 
Schuyler  Counties  also  made  displays. 
Among  the  floral  exhibits  gladiolus  com¬ 
manded  most  attention.  One  effective 
arrangement  consisted  of  a  well-lighted 
wide  spaced  Wall  lattice  with  150  varie¬ 
ties  of  gladiolus  caught  here  arid  there 
over  its  surface,  a  vase  of  Scarlet 
Prineeps  in  a  niche  backed  with  black 
velvet  and  a  mirror  was  placed  in  the 
center,  while  on  each  side  against  more 
black  velvet  were  clusters  of  dahlias. 
The  table  decorations  of  flowers,  white 
linen,  and  beautiful  china  in  various  color 
schemes  were  again  well  received.  Classes 
seen  for  the  first  time  were  those  of 
stage  decorations  and  of  cactus  and  suc- 
c  lent  plants.  it.  u.  t. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

pay  big  dividends 

The  extra  profits  from  your  early  vege¬ 
tables  will  more  than  pay  for  your  KING 
Hot  Bed  Sash  the  first  season.  And  the 
KING  Sash  made  of  everlasting  California 
Redwood  will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  your 
order  now  and  make  from  $200  to  $500  in 
extra  profits  next  season. 

PRICES: 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24  . $1.90  each 

25  to  100 .  1.87  each 

Over  100  .  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

1  to  50 . $6.20  each 

Over  50 .  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

Special  Vegetable  House 

You  can  make  real  profit  on  early  vegetables 
with  our  special  vegetable  house.  It  is  11  ft. 
wide  and  comes  in  the  following  lengths — 30  ft., 
40  ft.  and  50  ft.  The  prices  are  $198,  $248  and  $292 
respectively,  F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda.  Write 
us  for  complete  information  and  plans. 

All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Send  tfour  order  today  to 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Tree 
Guards 


Protect  your  fruit  trees 
from  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals  with  Ex¬ 
celsior  Fruit  Tree  Guards. 
Sold  made  up  in  sizes. 

Write  Department  B 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER 
STEEL  CO. 

41  E.42- ST,N.Y.CITY. 


HEIGHT . 12-15  18  INCHES 

DIAMETER . 4-6-8  INCHES 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  upon  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

Wo  offer  trial  orchards  of  this 
Product  of  HOPE  FARM  and  the 
Mew  |  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY 
Apple  at  special  redaced 
prices.  Fall  planting:  has 
every  advan tag:*— more  time, 
better  weather  and  soil  con- 
d  1 1  i  o  n  s— producing:  larger 
growth.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines  and  small  berry 
plants.  HERE  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY,  THE  BEST 
STOCK  50  YEARS'  EX- 
PERIENCE  CAN  PRODUCE. 
Sond  for  special  offers  and  FREE 
CATALOGUE  and  buy  where 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Nurseries  owned  and  operated  by  E.  L.  Kemp.  E.  H.  Kemp, 
Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  VV.  Kemp,  Manager 


12  Hollyhocks 

2  Each  of  Pink.  Yellow.  Crimson,  Rose,  Salmon, 
Maroon— For  September  and  October  Planting. 
Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Delphinium,  Phlox, 
Canterbury  Bella,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  and 
112  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants; 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus,  plants,  for  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Start  Right— Make  Money 

Get  the  facta  about  Washington  Aapara- 
trua.  Our  Booklet  tells  how  to  have  a 
paying  crop  one  year  after  planting; 
how  to  produce  stalks  lto2  inches  in 
diameter,  such  os  have  brought  $15 
P»r  dozen  bundles  on  N.  Y.  market. 

Writs  today;  it’s  free. 

[Rlvervlew  Farms,  Box  R.  Bridgeton,  N.jT* 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 


20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS 


per  tt. 

Freight  prepaid. 


INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL 


Official  Journal.  Copy  20c. 
92  Year.  Rochaster,  N.  Y, 


Starting  the  Lawn 

There  has  always  been  some  little  con¬ 
troversy  with  regard  to  the  best  time  for 
seeding  a  lawn.  Some  people  prefer  seed¬ 
ing  in  the  early  Fall,  as  they  say  that  is 
the  time  when  nature  does  such  work.  We 
all  seem  to  believe  that  imitating  nature 
is  practical.  There  are  others  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  until  Spring  before  putting 
in  the  lawn  grass  seed.  They  think  in 
that  way  they  give  the  seed  a  better 
chance,  and  can  put  in  a  late  seeding  of 
oats  and  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  For 
our  own  part,  we  doubt  if  good  grass 
seed  ever  needs  a  nurse.  The  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  now  ad¬ 
vocates  Fall  seeding.  It  says  the  grass  put 
in  during  the  eax-ly  Fall  becomes  firmly 
established  and  makes  an  earlier  start  in 
the  Spring.  In  order  to  get  a  good  lawn, 
however,  no  matter  "when  the  seed  is  put 
in,  strong  and  vigorous  seed  must  be 
used  and,  of  course,  the  right  kind  of 
grasses  are  needed.  The  seed  analyst  at 
this  station  says  he  has  examined  a 
great  many  of  these  lawn  grass  mixtures. 
Many  of  these  samples  have  a  high  per 
cent  of  chaff  and  dirt.  There  are  too 
many  weed  seeds,  and  frequently  these 
mixtures  contain  seeds  of  grass  which 
are  not  at  all  suited  for  lawn  purposes. 
He  recommends  a  combination  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  and  Bed-top  seed,  tie 
would  mix  them  at  home  at  the  rate  of 
two  parts  of  Blue  grass  to  one  part  of 
Red-top  and  a  small  amount  of  white 
Butch  clover  added  to  this  mixture  if  one 
likes  to  see  White  clover  on  the  lawn. 
This  mixture  has  been  known  as  red, 
white  and  blue  combination.  It  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  per 
square  yard  for  old  lawns,  and  one  ounce 
per  square  yard  for  a  new  lawn.  The 
seed  should  be  raked  in  lightly  and  of 
course,  if  you  are  expecting  a  good  and 
permanent  lawn,  the  soil  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared,  as  much  like  as  ash 
heap  or  a  good  onion  bed  as  possible. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Tin 
Cans 

A  neighboring  farmer  puts  all  his  tin 
cans  and  glass  from  household  in  his 
fields  to  be  turned  under.  Asking  him 
■why  he  told  me  it  makes  a  good  fertilizer, 
and  soon  rots  away.  I  have  my  cans  and 
rubbish  in  a  dug  hole.  Shall  I  take  them 
out  and  put  them  on  my  fields?  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  foolish  idea.  My  father 
picked  stones  from  his  fields.  E.  B. 

Lansdale,  Pa. 

This  is  a  new  one.  We  have  heard  of 
plowing  under  tin  cans,  glass  and  trash  to 
get  them  out  of  sight,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  when  the  plant  food  comes  in.  In 
the  case  of  old  plastering  from  house 
walls — the  case  is  different.  Such  plaster¬ 
ing  contains  lime.  The  hail*  used  to  hold 
it  together  carries  a  little  nitrogen  and 
in  some  cases  a  small  amount  of  nitrate 
of  lime  has  been  found.  The  idea  of 
rotting  pieces  of  glass  by  plowing  them 
into  the  soil  will  hardly  appeal  to  the 
man  who  expects  to  make  use  of  plant 
food  in  the  next  50  years.  As  for  tin 
cans — the  “tin”  is  usually  a  thin  sheet 
of  steel  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  tin 
solution.  In  the  soil  this  steel  will  rust 
more  or  less  rapidly  and  thus  produce 
a  little  iron.  We  know  of  men  who  put 
old  nails,  wire  or  tin  cans  in  the  hole 
when  planting  trees.  They  think  this 
pays  by  providing  iron  rust.  The  cans 
when  plowed  into  a  heavy  clay  might 
open  up  the  soil  and  admit  the  air,  or  the 
cans  may  hold  a  supply  of  water  after 
the  soil  has  dried  out.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  we  can  see  no  value  in  plowing  these 
cans  under.  They  would  be  turned  out 
again  at  the  next  plowing. 


Muck  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  ground  full  of  muck  and  peat ; 
can  put  a  pipe  in  it  and  with  pump  can 
suck  it  into  a  truck  as  I  have  a  good  hard 
road  through  it.  Can  this  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer?  Do  you  know  of  any  place 
tlijit  they  are  doing  this?  w.  J.  c. 

We  have  heard  of  several  places  where 
this  has  been  done,  but  cannot  locate 
them.  The  muck  would  be  most  useful  on 
light  sandy  land,  and  probably  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  lime  with  it,  for  such 
muck  is  usually  quite  sour.  It  varies 
in  composition,  and  if  we  expected  to  use 
any  large  quantity  of  it  we  should  have  a 
fair  sample  analyzed  in  order  to  know 
just  what  plant  food  was  being  put  on 
the  land. 


If  you  want  extra  traction  and  long 
tread  wear  in  addition  to  balloon 
tire  comfort,  be  sure  you  get  this 
quiet-running  new -type  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


You  can  see  it  before  you  buy 

The  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car  is  carried  in  stock  by  your  local  Good¬ 
year  dealer  \you  can  see  it  before  you  buy. 


And  after  you  buy,  that  dealer  will  back 
up  the  tire’s  superior  quality  with  a  service 
designed  to  insure  you  the  lowest  cost  per 
mile. 


He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocket  book;  the  values 
he  offers  are  dependable  and  real. 

He  puts  the  tire  you  buy  on  the  rim  for 
you,  fills  it  with  air,  and  throughout  its 
life  helps  you  give  it  the  care  it  should 
have  to  deliver  maximum  results. 

The  Goodyear  dealer’s  service  will  cut  your 
tire  bills  down.  Save  you  time  and  trouble. 
Make  your  tire  money  pay  bigger  returns. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy : 

to  build  the  greatest  possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products  j  and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear' 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Market 

jSupplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  last  official  potato  forecast  of  pro¬ 
duction  reduced  the  estimated  crop  nearly 
3  per  cent  making  a  little  less  than  a 
400,000,000  bushel  crop  or  about  44,000,- 
000  bushels  heavier  than  last  year’s  es¬ 
timated  yield,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
further  damage  will  cause  a  still  greater 
cut.  The  piuncipal  cut  in  acreage  was 
in  Maine,  due  to  late  blight,  and  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  due  to 
drouth.  Prices  for  the  past  three  weeks 
have  fluctuated  considerably.  Early  in 
September  Long  Island  stock  ranged 
$2.85  to  $3.25  per  150-lb.  sack,  reaching 
$4  on  the  thirteenth,  but  they  soon  eased 
off  50c  or  more  a  sack.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  was  easier  with  the  market  rather 
quiet,  and  it  was  only  an  occasional  sale 
that  exceeded  $1.60  a  sack  of  100  lbs. 
Some  Spanish  onions  are  also  coming  in 
selling  $1.90  to  $2.25  per  case  of  50 
onions.  Sweet  potato  receipts  have  been 
ranging  from  65  to  75  carloads  a  week, 
but  the  demand  was  slow  and  the  mar¬ 
ket.  weakened.  Virginia  Sweets,  which 
were  by  far  the  most  plentiful,  averaged 
about  $2  a  barrel.  String  beans  were 
considerably  lower  due  to  heavier  arrivals 
from  other  districts.  Tomatoes  have 
been  selling  a  little  -better,  but  lettuce 
continues  to  move  at  low  prices.  New 
York  State  furnished  about  150  carloads 
of  the  230  which  were  received  during  the 
week,  California  and  Colorado  being  the 
main  competitors.  Cabbage  is  working 
out  slowly  at  about  $1  a  barrel.  New 
Jersey  is  done  with  peaches,  but  New 
York  State  started  light  shipments  about 
September  20.  New  York  State  has  a 
light  crop  of  peaches  as  well  as  of  apples. 
Both  the  Baldwin  and  Greening  crops 
will  be  light,  and  comparatively  few 
fancy  apples  wfill  be  available  for  market 
from  that  State.  Basket  stock  is  still 
quite  plentiful  with  such  varieties  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Twenty-ounce  selling  up  to 
$2.75  a  bushel  for  fancy,  while  best  bar¬ 
reled  McIntosh  ranged  $5.50  to  $7.  Only 
fancy  fruit  moved  readily,  poor  stock 
being  exceedingly  slow.  A  few  late  rasp¬ 
berries  continue  to  arrive  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  huckleberries  were  in  fair  sup¬ 
ply  from  Nova  Scotia.  Plenty  of  west¬ 
ern  and  nearby  muskmelons  fill  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  grape  receipts  were  heavy,  most¬ 
ly  from  California. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  values  have  advanced  steadily.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  light,  87,300  cases  for 
the  week,  as  against  96,600  cases  for  the 
previous  week,  and  the  demand  for  the 
finer  qualities  forced  the  price  of  nearby 
eggs  up  several  cents  a  dozen  during  the 
week.  Offerings  of  both  nearby  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  were  short  of  require¬ 
ments  even  for  the  regular  customers  of 
the  dealers.  The  strength  was  in  the 
finer  qualities  as  intermediate  grades, 
coming  into  competition  with  storage 
stock,  moved  slowly.  Trading  in  nearby 
storage  eggs  has  been  a  little  more  free 
of  late  with  most  sales  at  from  31  to  35c 
a  dozen,  although  some  fancy  reached  41c 
a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  reported 
officially  on  September  1  as  9,652,000 
as  against  9,573,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  receipts  were  fairly*  even¬ 
ly  divided  between  fowl  and  chickens,  the 
fowl  offerings  being  perhaps  5  per  cent 
greater.  In  general  the  freight  market 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  cleaned  up  fairly  well  the 
week  previous,  and  with  a  light  carry¬ 
over  the  week  started  off  well.  Price 
changes  were  few,  but  good  fowl  sold 
fairly  well  at  all  times,  most  freight 
stock  colored  selling  26  to  27c,  occasion¬ 
ally  a  2c  premium  being  received  for  some 
fancy  birds.  Express  fowl  in  general 
were  poor  quality,  especially  Leghorns. 
Leghorn  chickens  sold  well  all  the  week. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York 
amounted  to  over  3,950,500  lbs.  for  the 
week,  over  500,000  lbs.  heavier  than  for 
the  previous  week,  and  over  600,000  lbs. 
heavier  than  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  The  movement  in  general  was  fairly 
satisfactory.  There  was  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices  received  for  the  better 
qualities  of  nearby  chickens.  Fowl  re¬ 
ceipts  were  not  as  heavy  last  week  and 
a  good  demand  caused  a  firm  market,  but 
price  changes  were  few.  Cold  storage 
holdings  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  26  cities  showed 
a  gain  in  holdings  for  the  week  ending 
September  17  of  1.015.000  lbs.,  compared 
with  a  gain  of  523,070  lbs.  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  33,253,382  lbs. 
on  hand  in  the  26  cities  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  is  about.  1,283,000  lbs.  heavier  than 
last  year  on  the  same  date, 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  arriving  is  now 
new  crop.  Receipts  last  week  were  some¬ 
what  lighter  than  for  the  week  previous, 
and  the  demand,  being  good,  sellers  moved 
considerable  quantities  of  good  hay.  Poor 
hay  was  little  wanted,  and  concessions 
were  often  made  to  move  the  lower  grade 
hay.  Rye  straw  was  in  good  demand 
also,  and  prices  advanced  a  dollar  a  ton 
to  $23  to  $24,  making  straight  rye  straw 
sell  on  a  par  with  best  Timothy  hay. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  56c ;  minimum  weight  all.  eggs  per 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  l%c ; 
red,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  beh,  5c ;  dry,  lb., 
4c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
1214c ;  Clapp  Favorite  pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ; 
cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  70c ;  Elberta 
peaches,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  endive,  lb., 
12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  23c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown 
lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green, 
beh,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2 
lbs.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  pk.,  35c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c ;  green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  Yellow  Bantam, 
doz.,  20c  ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  25c ;  tomatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  wild  blackberries,  qt., 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40e ;  geese,  lb.,  37c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30e ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chupk,  lb.,  30e ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  yearlings, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c; 
eggs,  crate,  $12  to  $14.50 ;  retail,  45  to 
50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50  to  55c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  cabbage,  doz.,  45  to 
50c ;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50 ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  corn,  doz.,  10 
to  20e ;  bag,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  75e ;  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  30e;  onions,  bu.,  $1;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5c;  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25; 
endive,  doz.,  60c;  lettuce,  Jiead,  5  to  7c; 
crate,  75c ;  squash,  crate,  50  to  75c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
peaches,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $7.50 ;  qt.,  25c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  17  to  18c ; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt.,  50  to 
65c;  wax,  bskt,  50  to  65c  ^  Lima,  lb.,  30 
to  35c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  bskt, 
50  to  60c;  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c ;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.50 ;  large,  doz.,  $4  to  $7 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  20c ;  bskt,  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  20_  to 
25c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  20  to  25c ; 
Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  18  to  23c ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston, 
heads,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c;  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25  ;  parsley,  doz^  bclis^  25  to  30c ; 
peppers,  green,  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  red,  bskt, 
$1  to  $1.20 ;  pickles,  dill,  crate,  $1.75 ; 
dill,  100,  90c  to  $1 ;  dill,  seconds,  100, 
50c ;  small,  100,  45  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100  bchs, 
75c  to  $1 ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  Summer 
squash,  doz..  35  to  40c ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  2 %  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  pk.,  20  to  25c ; 
bskt,  35  to  40c ;  turnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c. 

Fruit.  — -  Apples,  Alexander,  Duchess, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Red  Astrachan,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Red  Astra,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  crab- 
apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  elderberries, 
bskt.,  30  to  40c;  grapes,  Concord,  pk.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Brighton,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Niagara,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.50;  peaches,  El- 
bertas,  bskt,  65  to  75e;  pears,  Bartletts, 
bskt,  75c  to  $1 ;  plums,  bskt,  65  to  $1 ; 


prunes,  French,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ger¬ 
man,  bskt,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

^Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
35  to  40c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  42  to  45c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  eggs  and  poultry  are  all  a  lit¬ 
tle  stronger.  Apples  and  other  fruits  are 
mostly  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51e ; 
tubs,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  39  to  44c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  daisies,  new  flats,  26  to  27c ;  long¬ 
horn,  27  to  28c ;  limburger,  30  to  31c ; 
block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  stronger ;  hen¬ 
nery,  43  to  48c ;  State,  candled,  37  to 
39c ;  western,  candled,  35  to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  broilers, 
34  to  36c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
firm ;  fowls,  19  to  25c ;  chickens,  24  to 
29c ;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  15 
to  i6c ;  ducks,  19  to  22c ;  geese,  18  to 
20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Transparent, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  Gravenstein,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Astrachan, 
$2.50  to  $3.75 ;  crabapple,  $1  to  $1.75. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25;  150-lb.  bag,  $3.25;  Va.,  bbl.,  $4 
to  $4.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Va.,  bbl.,  ,$3.25  to  $3.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50 ;  elderberries,  bu,,  $1.25 ; 
grapes,  home-grown,  20-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25 ; 
Cal.,  Malagas,  24-qt.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Muscatel,  Alicantes,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peaches, 
home-grown,  Elbertas,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Rochester,  early,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  plums,  Burbank,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Gages,  20-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
prunes,  per  %  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  pea, 
medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  wdiite  kidney,  $7.75  to 
$8.25 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
Mass.,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  green,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  30e. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  green,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  belis,  25  to  30c ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  2-3  crate,  $2  to  $2.25~;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  20c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  65c ; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  bu., 
75  to  90e ;  Iceberg,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1.30  to  $1.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  pickles,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  $1 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to  65c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25e ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  quiet;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $18  to  $19  ;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $17  ; 
rye  straw.  $13  to  $16 ;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$13 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31 ;  standard 
middlings,  $33 ;  red-dog,  $48 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39.75 ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy, 
$41.75 ;  gluten,  $42.60 ;  oat  feed,  $16.25. 

C.  H. .  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  22,  1927. 

MILK 

September,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.91,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.16;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  biitter- 
ia ,  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.22; 

Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3, 

$2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.47i/o  #$0.4S 

Extra,  92  score  ■ . 

.47 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.40y2  @ 

.46 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39 

@ 

.40 

Lower  grades  . 

.371/2# 

.38% 

Ladles  . 

.35 

# 

.38 

Packing  stock  .  . . 

.32%# 

.34 

Centralized,  . 

.40 

@ 

.43 

Renovated  . 

.39 

# 

.39% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.48%# 

.49 

Extra  . 

.48 

Firsts  . 

.41%# 

.47 

Seconds  . 

,  .40 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE - STATE  "WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.26 

#$0.27 

Average  run . 

.25 

# 

.25% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . 

.26 

# 

.26% 

EGGS 

Nearbv,  fancy,  white  . . 

$0.58 

@$0.60 

Average  extras  . 

.53 

# 

.06 

Extra  firsts  . 

.46 

# 

.51 

Firsts  . 

# 

.44 

Paeifict  Coast,  whites  . . 

.37 

# 

.59 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.50 

# 

.53 

Gathered,  best . 

.41 

# 

.43 

Common  to  good  . 

.23 

# 

.35 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . . 

.35 

# 

.36 

Fancy  . 

.33 

# 

.34 

Good  to  prime . 

.29 

# 

.32 

Under  grades . 26  @  .28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.26  @$0.30 

Broilers . 22#  .28 

Roosters  .  .14 

Ducks . 22@  !26 

Geese . 18#  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 24#  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.39 

Fair  to  good . 22@  .30 

Roosters  . 14#  .10 

Fowls  . 18 @  .31 

Ducks . 18  @  .25 

Geese . 32  @  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring . 50#  .60 

Old  stock . 20#  .30 

Argentine,  young - ,...  .30@  .44 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz .  1.50#  2.50 

Culls  .  1.00#  1.75 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.25@13.85 

Bulls  . .  6.00 @  7.25 

Cows  .  4.00#  5.25 

Calves,  best  . .  . . 15.0Ofq  J8.00 

Culls  .  S.5>0@12.50 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 12.00@14!60 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.24@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 19#  .23 

Culls  . 15  @  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$1.25 


100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75#  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25 @  3.25 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size  ....  1.25  @  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75 #  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00#  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50#  1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50#  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40#  .65 

Onions,  N.Y.  &  N.J.  100  lbs.  1.25#  1.65 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.50@  1.75 

Okra,  bu . 40@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00#  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.50 @  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00#  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 40#  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50#  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 75  @  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.50#'  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  .  .  .  1.25#  2.50 

20-qt.  crate  . 1.25#  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.75#  1.90 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50#  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl .  2.50#  7.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.25#  2.25 

Peaches,  crate  . 1.50#  3.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.50#  2.25 

Huckleberries,  qt.  . . .20#  .42 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  3.25#  6.00 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt. . 15#  .35 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50#  3.75 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.00#  3.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 13#  .16 


Strawberries,  Montana,  pt.  .  .10#  .20 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.50#$3.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  3.25#  3.50 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.50#  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50#  1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $23.00#24.00 

No.  2 . .21.00 #22.00 

No.  3  . 17.00#19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00#22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 23.00#24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.41% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.46% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.17# 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . . 58% 

Rye  . 1.09% 

Barley  . 92% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.57#  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35#  .40 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65#  .70 

Gathered . 45#  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40#  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44#  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40#  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03#  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03#  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05#  .08 

Peaches,  doz . 25#  .45 

Muskmelons,  each . 10#  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30#  .60 

Cooking,  lb.  . . 05#  .07 

Grapes,  lb . 12#  .17 

Beets,  bch.  of  4  to  5 . 06#  .10 

Carrots,  bch  of  4  to  6 . 05#  .08 

Celery,  root  .  .10#  .12 

Cauliflower,  head  . .25#  .45 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 10#  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb .  .15#  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20#  .30 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 60#  .75 

Lettuce,  head . 05#  .15 

Cucumbers,  doz . 25 #  .50 

Onions,  lb . 05#  .08 

Cabbage,  lb.  . . .03#  .04 
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HERE  IS  A  GOOD  BET 


Have  you  ever  tried  Listerine  after  shaving? 
You  will  like  it. 

We  are  so  certain  of  this  that  we  are  willing 
to  risk  the  cost  of  this  page  to  tell  you  about  it. 

After  your  next  shave,  just  douse 
Listerine  on  full  strength  and  note 
results.  Immediately,  your  skin  will 
tingle  with  new  life  and  vigor.  Then, 
over  your  face  will  steal  a  lingering 


LIST 


and  delightful  sense  of  coolness  such  as  you 
have  never  known  before. 

And  as  it  cools,  Listerine  also  heals — takes 
the  smart  and  burn  out  of  tiny  wounds  left  by 
the  razor  and  lessens  the  danger 
of  infection.  Go  ahead  and  try 
Listerine  this  way.  We  dare  you. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


INE 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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K,a  di  o 


"Which.  do  you  want 
for  the  World’s  Series? 


OR 


Now  the  baseball  fan  is  in  his  glory.  His 
radio  set  is  tuned  to  the  pink  of  perfection. 

He  is  eagerly  waiting  for  the  “first  man  up”. 

And  there  is  still  time  to  have  a  Fada  in  your 
home  for  the  big  games.  If  you  have  never 
heard  the  World’s  Series  on  a  Fada  you  have  a 
rich  experience  ahead  of  you.  You  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  thrilling  realism  of  Fada  reception. 

You  will  realize,  how  far  Fada  has  advanced  over  old- 
tvpe  radio.  There  is  no  more  need,  now,  to  suffer  the 
slipshod  in  the  radio  sound  picture  than  there  is  to  en¬ 
dure  the  blurred  in  moving  pictures.  Ask  any  Fada  dealer 
to  demonstrate  Fada  sets  and  Fada  speakers  to  you.  He 
will  explain  the  exclusive  Fada  principle  of  Harmonated 
Keception,  which  makes  possible  this  better,  clearer  radio. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licenced  under  Hazeltine,  Latour,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  (Jo.,  Weetingrhouse  Elec.  &  Mfgr.  Co.,  Amer, 

Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 

There  are  five  Fada  models — all  NEUTRODYNE  receivers — priced 

from  $95.  to  $400. 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  NAME 

FADA 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Barrels ot Slightly  Damaged  cServcoo%ngware; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc,,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free,  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 

IIIIII1IUIIIIIII1II1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIII 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  iy  H.  W. 

Collin  gwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  Y  ork  City 
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35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
34%  x  34%  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . ,,..6©e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  f>0  or  more  . . . .  ..<>5e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . 7 . TOe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . 75c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 
HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


DELCO  Home  Lighting  Plant 

For  Salo— including  water  system,  washing  machine, 
and  some  32  volt  lamps.  New  Batteries— BARGAIN. 

T0T0WA  ELECTRIC  CO..  395  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


aT  D  A  D  TAfiC  with  wire.  Copperor 
InHl  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
.  50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
1  Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
i,S  don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer.  Summit,  N.Y. 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 

nrcu  A  DDriUrn^"1  »*  0»w— Save  Over  Malt. 

Hi  IV  Eiil  Send  for  Free  Blade  Holder. 

CRESCENT  SHARPENING  SERVICE,MonraeAve.,Brigl>Un,R«cbe»ter,N.T. 


School  Again.  —  Here  it  is  school 
again,  and  vacation  all  over.  Ta  did  not 
eat  any  breakfast  to  speak  of  at  all,  as 
the  excitement  of  it  took  away  liis  appe¬ 
tite.  He  took  along  a  pear  and  a  sand¬ 
wich  to  eat  at  recess  time,  and  will  come 
home  today  for  his  dinner.  He  is  nine 
now,  and  will  enter  the  fourth  grade.  We 
have  never  sent  our  children  to  school  till 
they  were  fully  six  years  old.  They  have 
never  been  shining  lights  in  their  books, 
nor  trotted  out  as  exhibition  performers 
at  recitations,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  Most  anything  rather  than  get  a 
child  self-conscious  by  trotting  them  out 
on  the  stage  every  whipstitch.  We  all 
know  the  type  of  child  that  forever  wants 

to  draw  attention  to  itself — and  we  all 
know  under  what  a  handicap  such  a  child 
will  labor  all  its  life,  unless  it  can  some¬ 
how’  get  over  it. 

The  Other  Children. — As  for  Sister, 
we  feel  rather  bad  that  she  could  not 
start  in  this  morning,  but  the  incision  is 
still  discharging  and  has  to  have  a  drain¬ 
ing  tube  in  it  all  the  time  so  she  could  not 
possibly  go.  She  W’ill  try  to  take  the 
course  at  home ;  as  she  learns  more  easily 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  likes  her 
books,  perhaps  she  can  make  her  grade 
that  way.  She  lost  one  whole  grade  last 
year.  The  others  of  her  class  entered 
high  school  this  morning,  and  it  was  pret¬ 
ty  hard  for  Sit.  To  keep  along  up  the 
line  of  children  Clossie  enters  his  third 
year  high  and  went  in  on  his  “near-a-car” 
which  Shelley  handed  down  to  him.  The 
age  limit  for  boys  getting  licenses  was  re¬ 
duced  to  16  this  year,  and  it  makes  it 
fine  for  those  who  go  to  school.  The 
older  brother  can  get  a  Ford  and  take  in 
a  load.  So  far  in  this  State  the  young 
people  from  16  to  18  have  had  many  less 
accidents  in  proportion  than  the  older 
ones.  George  will  start  in  at  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege  next  week.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  being  a  rural  minister,  and  will  get  a 
good  foundation  for  that  work  at  Storrs. 
By  the  time  he  is  ready,  there  will  be 
many  more  community  churches  than 
now,  and  the  Parson  hopes  he  ivill  have 
one  of  these,  rather  than  ever  be  a  party 
to  the  present  criminal  rival  church  idea 
in  smalled  communities.  The  number  of 
community  churches  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  100  a  year  now.  Shelley  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  study  of  music  at  Yale  music 
school.  The  boys  so  far  have  paid  their 
own  way,  mostly.  George  saved  over 
$100  this  Summer,  and  has  about  enough 
to  see  him  through  this  year — next  year 
lie  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work  at  Storrs. 
Shelley  gets  $5  a  week  for  playing  the 
organ  and  training  the  choir  in  one  of 
the  Parson’s  churches,  and  that  seems  to 
keep  him  along.  He  helps  around  the 
place  here — raising  stuff  for  all  of  us  to 
eat.  We  have  a  lot  of  beans  this  year, 
and  if  the  frost  holds  off  they  will  be  a 
great  help.  So  much  wet  weather  is 
causing  some  rot  among  late  potatoes, 
and  the  price  is  low,  as  everyone  is  rush¬ 
ing  them  to  market.  We  have  a  fine  big 
pig,  and  pork  and  begins  will  keep  the 
household  from  starvation — a  few  good 
baked  potatoes  on  the  side.  Over  Labor 
Day  we  had  perfect  weather,  and  it  was 
most  welcome,  as  the  ground  is  soaked 
to  the  bx-im.  Low  land  potatoes  can 
hardly  keep  from  rotting.  Did  you  ever 
hear  about  the  great  big  man  that  went 
into  one  of  these  small  lunch  wagons. 
There  was  sign  outside — “Men  fed  here.” 
This  enormous  man  quite  filled  the  place 
and  thought  he  would  jolly  the  keeper  a 
bit.  “I  see  a  sign  outside  men  fed  here” 
he  said.  Yes,  replied  the  man  on  the 
instant,  “but  we  do  not  agree  to  fill 
silos.” 

Another  Trip. — Yes,  since  his  last 
letter,  the  Parson  has  taken  another 
trip — down  to  Cliestertown,  Maryland. 
By  the  way,  while  he  thinks  of  it,  quite 
a  number  down  that  way  want  him  to 
come  down  on  a  little  speaking  trip 
around  the  second  week  in  November. 
He  might  leave  here  about  the  7tli.,  get¬ 
ting  back  around  the  14th.  If  any  organi¬ 
zation  would  like  him  to  speak  down  in 
that  section  during  that  time,  they  could 
write  to  R.  S.  Hodgson,  Townsend,  Dela¬ 
ware,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand 
locally.  The  Parson  never  makes  a  set 
charge,  preferring  that  everyone  come, 
from  babies  to  grandmothers,  and  take 
up  a  collection.  The  Parson  will  always 
take  a  chance  on  a  collec  i.  He  fairly 
loves  to  go  round  among  die  people  and 
eat  with  them  and  stay  in  their  houses 
over  night  —  especially  Rural  New- 
Yorker  folks,  we  are  all  acquainted  in 
advance.  One  such  sought  him  in  Clies- 
tertown  last  week  and  took  him  over  to 
his  place.  Such  grapes,  my  goodness. 
He  gave  the  Parson  some  and  he  enjoyed 
them  so  much  all  the  next  day  with  his 
lunch.  Then  such  watermelons,  right  be¬ 


side  the  road,  too.  “Are  you  afraid  of 
the  Negroes  stealing  them?”  asked  the 
Parson.  “Yes,”  came  the  answer,  “the 
white  Negroes.”  For  the  question  of 
the  “white  trash”  seems  to  be  more  se¬ 
rious  in  many  cases  and  places  than  the 
colored  question.  “Hardest  people  to  do 
anything  with,”  they  claim. 

Washington  College.  — ■  This  minis¬ 
ters’  conference  was  held  in  Washington 
College,  and  the  Parson  liked  the  place 
very  much.  There  was  nothing  high- 
hatted  about  it.  It  had  all  the  looks  of  a 
place  where  boys  and  girls  from  homes 
of  moderate  circumstances  would  feel  at 
home.  The  rooms  are  certainly  plain 
enough,  and  it  would  cost  but  precious 
little  to  make  them  real  homey.  Different 
from  those  great  bare  rooms  at  Trinity 
College  where  the  Parson  landed  with 
$48.50  to  begin  his  college  course.  There 
was  not  one  particle  of  furniture  in  those 
rooms  of  any  kind  whatever,  not  even  a 
bed.  In  this  college  the  girls  and  boys 
all  eat  together  at  the  college  cafeteria. 
The  Parson  likes  co-ed  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  his  part.  He  saw  a  while  ago 
some  statistics  that  had  been  gathered 
about  matrimonial  matches  in  Kansas 
Fniversity,  and  how  practically  none  of 
them  had  ended  in  the  divorce  courts. 
These  young  pupils  at  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  have  common  backgrounds  with  com¬ 
mon  interests  to  bind  them  together,  and 
above  all  probably  a  long  enough  court¬ 
ship  to  get  well  acquainted.  They  do 
their  courting  before  the  wedding  instead 
of  after. 

^  A  Wheat  Country.  —  This  Eastern 
Shore  section  of  Maryland  is  a  beautiful 
country  all  right.  The  level  land  and  the 
great  piles  of  wheat  straw  make  you 
think  of  the  Middle  West.  The  wheat 
smut  has  struck  this  section  badly,  and 
the  extension  service  of  the  agricultural 
college  is  fighting  it  and  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  urged  the  ministers  to  help  in  the  - 
battle.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  in 
the  county  would  be  $100,000.  One  min¬ 
ister  at  the  conference  had  82  acres  of 
wheat  this  year  and  his  loss  through 
smut  was  $240.  Three  new  “combine” 
machines  are  in  use  in  that  section  now. 
This  machine  in  the  West  reduces  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat  21  cents  a  bushel. 
You  know  it  cuts  the  grain  and  thrashes 
it  and  bags  it  and  bales  the  straw — all  as 
it  goes  along.  In  the  morning,  there  is 
the  big  field  of  grain,  and  at  night  it  is 
all  under  cover.  A  great  deal  of  grain 
had  been  spoiled  by  sprouting  on  account 
of  so  much  wet  weather.  Now  if  the  big 
farmers  have  the  combine  to  use  and 
save  21  cents  a  bushel,  how  are  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  who  cannot  afford  such  a  cost¬ 
ly  machine  going  to  compete  with  them? 
It  is  just  that  way  with  the  tractor  here 
in  Connecticut  and  everywhere.  The 
small  fellow  with  the  small  lots  will  just 
have  to  go  into  something  else.  Agri¬ 
culture  in  these  days  must  be  ever  about 
to  readjust  itself  to  changed  conditions. 

In  Connecticut. — Here  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  a  great  change  is  undoubtedly  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Investigations  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  wholesale  dairy  farm  is 
hardly  making  a  living  at  best.  Those 
who  retail  do  well,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  around  9  cents  and  around  16  cents 
is  tremendously  real.  The  Parson  just 
stayed  over  night  in  a  farmer’s  home  in 
Litchfield  County.  The  boy  is  a  graduate 
of  Storrs  College  and  he  has  taken  over 
his  father’s  place.  He  changed  from  but¬ 
ter-making  to  wholesaling  milk,  and  now 
is  edging  carefully  off  into  some  garden 
truck.  An  acre  and  a  half  of  cabbage 
last  year  found  a  ready  sale  at  the  ebnin 
grocery  stores,  and  they  have  bargained 
for  all  he  can  raise  this  year.  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  going  to  raise  more  of  the  table 
stuff  that  is  now  brought  in  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away — or  know  the  reason 
why.  Talking  of  what  the  farmers  seem 
to  be  up  against  all  the  time,  the  grand¬ 
mother  here  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  “We  used  Is  sell  butter  at  25c  per 
lb.  when  my  boy  was  a  baby,  and  I  paid 
50c  a  pair  for  his  shoes.  Now  to  be  sure, 
we  could  get  65c  for  the  butter  but  the 
shoes  for  ti  e  baby  cost  $2.” 

Cut-tiiroat  Competition. — The  farm¬ 
ers  are  the  worst  cut-throat  competitors 
against  each  other  of  any  class  in  the 
world,”  thus  spoke  the  wise  men  out  at 
Lansing,  and  isn’t  it  true?  “We  in  the 
Middle  West,  if  we  can  find  no  sale  for 
grain,  will  go  into  the  dairy  business  and 
find  our  market  in  the  East,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  England  ”  so  said  one  of 
the  Governors  at  the  Governors’  confer¬ 
ence.  Of  course  the  West  ruined  New 
England  in  the  nineties — sending  in  its 
cheap  produce  at  freight  rates  cheaper 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  than  from  Ver¬ 
mont  to  Boston.  Is  the  West  going  to 
try  this  again — sending  in  milk  in  tank 
cars?  Farmers  cutting  farmers’  throats 
— will  this  get  him  anywhere?  Now  the 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  are  threatened  with  garden  truck 
from  Southern  California.  Should  the 
government  take  the  tax  money  of  the 
East  and  put  it  in  irrigation  projects  to 
help  the  West  to  raise  stuff  to  send  back 
East  and  ruin  the  farmer  that  helped  give 
the  money? 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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“takes  after  grandmother  !” 

Part  II 

The  young  man  said  nothing,  but  he 
poured  nearly  half  the  contents  of  his 
powder-horn  into  the  long  rifle  and 
pounded  a  bullet  home.  It  was  a  terrible 
charge.  It  seemed  as  if  no  gun  could 
stand  it.  His  friends  complained  at  this 
waste  of  ammunition,  but  he  said  nothing 
— merely  watched  at  his  hole  in  the  wall. 
Two  of  the  men  with  the  wagon  had  al¬ 
ready  been  “staked  out.”  This  was  not 
uncommon  in  Indian  warfare.  Four 
stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
victim  was  thrown  on  his  back  regardless 
of  the  cactus — and  each  foot  and  hand 
fastened -to  one  of  the  stakes  by  a  strip  of 
raw  hide.  It  was  naturally  understood 
that  this  rawhide  would  shrink  in  the 
hot  sun.  Surely  a  person  located  in 
that  manner  would  stay  where  he  was 
put  until  he  was  wanted.  He  would  not 
be  likely  to  run  off  to  the  enemy.  Then 
these  Indians  suddenly  seemed  to  think 
of  a  new  form  of  amusement.  Several  of 
them  started  to  build  a  fire  beside  the 
trail.  Fuel  was  scarce,  but  by  using 
dry  sticks  and  grass  and  dry  sods  they 
made  something  of  a  bed  of  coals.  They 
first  squatted  around  it  with  pieces  of 
meat  held  at  the  end  of  a  stick  or  ram¬ 
rod.  Some  like  their  meat  rare,  others 
order  it  “well  done.”  These  warriors 
seemed  content  to  burn  it  a  little  on 
each  side.  And  this  was  their  dinner. 
Several  of  them  had  captured  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  They  pinned  his  head  down  un¬ 
der  a  forked  stick  and  held  their  arrow 
heads  close  to  his  fangs.  Then  they 
would  shoot  these  poisoned  arrows  m 
the  direction  of  the  fort.  They  never 
reached  the  mark,  but  the  message  that 
went  with  them  was  readily  understood. 
I  suppose  that  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  there  never  was  a  more  awful  bat¬ 
tle  than  these  wild  tribes  put  up  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  righteous  defense  ol 
their  native  land. 

After  eating  their  dinner  the  Indians 
ransacked  the  wagon,  found  tools  and 
proceeded  to  take  off  the  wheels.  They 
were  poor  mechanics  but  finally  the  two 
front  wheels  came  off.  Then  they  fell 
upon  the  man  who  had  not  been  “staked 
out”  and  proceeded  to  lash  him  to  the 
wheel,  using  great  strips  of  raw  hide  for 
the  fastening.  They  bent  his  body  around 
the  wheel  and  tied  it  fast.  The  purpose 
of  this  hideous  play  was  to  roll  the  wheel 
with  this  human  tied  to  it  through  the 
fire — this  being  a  favorite  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  when  a  wTagon  was  captured.  The 
white  men  inside  the  little  fort  could 
hear  the  poor  creature’s  cries,  and  beg¬ 
ging  but  to  go  out  to  his  rescue  would 
have  meant  certain  death. 

•Is  V  v  V 

The  wheel  with  its  human  tire  was 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  then  the  In¬ 
dians  rolled  the  other  wheel  up  to  where 
the  younger  woman  was  lying  on  the 
grass.  They  had  evidently  decided  to  roll 
her  through  the  fire  in  the  same  way. 
She  struggled,  but  three  of  the  Indians 
seized  her  and  dragged  her  to  the  wheel, 
while  the  others  stood  laughing  and  mak¬ 
ing  insulting  gestures  at  the  men  in  the 
fort.  And  then  the  young  fellow  with 
the  long  rifle  raised  his  weapon  and  took 
careful  aim.  He  said  afterward  that  he 
intended  to  kill  the  girl,  but  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  the  Indians  grouped  too  closely.  That 
overloaded  rifle  exploded  with  tremen¬ 
dous  force.  The  man’s  face  was  blacken¬ 
ed.  The  bullet  propelled  by  that  awful 
charge  passed  through  two  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  wounded  the  third.  They  all 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  Indian  character 
was  peculiar.  Parkman  gives  a  good 
analysis  of  it  in  one  of  his  books.  Brave 
to  tiie  limit  of  courage  under  most  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Indian  was  like  a  child  in 
his  fear  of  some  mysterious  power  or 
event  which  he  could  not  understand. 
They  felt  that  they  were  entirely  out.  of 
rifle  shot,  and  yet  here  was  this  deadly 
power  reaching  far  out  of  reason  in 
driving  this  bullet  home.  The  three 
wounded  men  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
others,  overcome  for  the  moment,  rushed 
to  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

The  young  man  who  fired  the  shot 
started  to  reload  his  rifle,  but  there  was  a 
great  crack  in  the  gun  barrel  near  the 
lock.  That  heavy  charge  had  burst  the 
rifle.  Clenching  the  useless  gun,  before 
the  others  could  stop  him,  this  man  drew 
his  knife,  jumped  over  the  wall  of  the 
fort,  and  ran  for  the  wagon.  The  mail 
carrier  knew  it  was  his  sworn  duty  to 
stay  and  guard  his  mailbag,  but  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  followed. 
It  is  curious  how,  under  the  spur  of 
some  sudden  excitement,  men  will  do 
things  which  sober  thought  would  quick¬ 
ly  show  to  be  simply  a  foolish  way  _  of 
committing  suicide.  The  two  remaining 
men  rushed  out  of  the  fort  and  came 
across  the  open  prairie !  They  should 
have  jumped  on  their  horses  at  least — 
but  they  came  on  foot — though  no  plains¬ 
man  could  put  himself  at  greater  disad¬ 
vantage.  Two  Indians  lay  dead  from  the 
long  rifle  shot.  The  other  was  wounded. 
He  crawled  to  the  wagon,  found  a  gun, 
crawled  back  and  resting  the  gun  care¬ 
fully  on  the  body  of  his  dead  comrade 
took  long  and  careful  aim  at  the  leading 
white  man.  The  girl,  shaken  and  stunned 
by  her  struggle,  happened  to  see  a  bag  of 
salt  which  the  Indians  had  thrown  from 


the  wagon.  She  crawled  to  it,  seized  a 
handful  and  just  as  the  crouching  In¬ 
dian  was  taking  careful  aim  across  the 
body  of  his  comrade  the  girl  threw  the 
salt  right  into  his  eyes !  He  screamed, 
dropped  the  gun  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 
With  his  hand  to  his  eyes  he  felt  his  way 
like  a  blind  man  and  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
A  black  mustang  waiting  nearby  replied 
with  a  whinny  of  affection  and  ran  to  his 
side.  Still  groping  like  a  blind  man  the 
wounded  Indian  mounted  and  the  black 
horse  galloped  away  with  him. 

:{(  ijc  v 

The  Indians  halted  on  a  nearby  mound 
and  forgot  their  fright  in  what  they  now 
saw  was  their  advantage.  They  had 
drawn  the  white  men  out  into  the  open. 
Three  of  them  rode  to  the  fort  and  held 
it — capturing  the  white  men’s  horses.  The 
others  spread  out  in  open  order  and  rode 
back  toward  the  wagon,  now  sure  of  their 
prey.  The  man  who  was  tied  to  the 
wheel  was  set  free.  There  was  no  time  to 
reach  the  poor  creatures  who  were  staked 
out.  What  a  picture  that  would  make  for 
some  great  artist.  The  broken  and 
wrecked  wagon,  the  blind  woman  stand¬ 
ing  beside  it,  two  men  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  group  of  five  men  and  the  girl 


standing  back  to  back  ready  to  sell  their- 
lives  at  the  highest  possible  price,  and  the 
exultant  Indians  riding  closer  and  closer 
to  them — the  burning  sun  shining  over 
all.  As  for  me  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
part  in  such  performances ;  the  telling  of 
the  story  on  a  night  when  shadows  move 
over  the  plain  is  enough. 

Suddenly  the  blind  woman  raised  her 
head  and  called  out: 

“I  hear  it !  I  hear  it !  The  bugle  !” 

Perhaps  you  know  how  the  afflicted 
who  may  lose  one  sense  are  usually  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  gain  of  acuteness  in  others. 
The  blind  woman  shouted  again : 

“I  hear  it — they  are  coming !” 

The  Indians,  too,  sensed  the  situation. 
They  halted  to  listen.  And  then,  over 
a  hill  to  the  east  came  a  group  of  blue- 
clad  riders — soldiers  from  the  fort  down 
the  Platte.  The  Indians  hesitated  for  an 
instant.  Should  they  make  one  dash  and 
clean  up  this  little  group  before  retreat¬ 
ing  or  should  they  run  at  once?  There 
must  have  been  something  about  that 
silent  group  beside  the  wagon  which  de¬ 
cided  them  to  stay  not  upon  the  order  of 
their  going — they  went  at  once.  The  band 
of  soldiers  divided.  Part  of  them  started 
after  the  Indians — the  others  rode  up  to 
the  group ,  beside  the  wagon.  The  pur¬ 
suit  would  be  a  contest  between  oat-fed 
horses  with  a  trace  of  Thoroughbred 
blood  and  grass-fed  ponies. 

:Jc  He  *  *  * 

Years  afterward  the  young  woman  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  town  when  a  group  of  In- 
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dians  came  riding  in.  One  of  them  sat 
on  his  horse  and  stared  for  a  time  at  the 
girl — now  a  substantial  woman.  He 
stared  hard — then  he  dismounted  and 
came  up  to  her. 

“Brave  squaw !”  he  said.  “Fine 
squaw  !”  “Make  Indian  blind  !” 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  grunted  out 
the  Indian’s  idea  of  an  appreciative  laugh. 
It  was  evidently  her  old  friend  who  years 
before  had  tried  to  tie  her  to  the  wheel. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the 
old  gun,”  _  said  my  host  as  he  finished. 
He  went  into  the  house  and  took  down 
the  long  rifle  which  hung  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  lie  had  kept  it  clean  and  polished, 
but  running  from  the  old-fashioned  lock 
along  the  barrel  was  a  crack  in  the 
metal.  My  host  pointed  it  out. 

“It’s  a  wonder  it  didn’t  blow  my  head 
off” — was  his  comment. 

Then  out  of  the  west  came  a  new  and 
more  substantial  shadow,  a  soft  pound¬ 
ing  of  hoofs,  a  bit  of  dust  and  the  girl 
that  “took  after  grandmother”  pulled  in 
her  horse  in  front  of  us.  The  old  man 
watched  her  with  pride.  No  doubt  he 
was  thinking  of  how  her  grandmother 
looked  on  that  burning  day  long  ago  when 
she  stood  with  him  in  that  desperate 
group  beside  the  wagon. 

“Well,  honey,  where  have  you  been?” 

“Oh,  Grandpa — I’ve  just  had  my  hair 
bobbed!  Look  at  it!”  She  took  off  her 
hat  and  showed  the  closest  sort  of  a 
“boyish  bob.”  Evidently  the  Indians  of 
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^our  dollar  buys  more  than  ever 

with  a  Ener Pontiac  Six  selling  at  lower  prices 


Ever  since  it  flashed  in¬ 
to  the  field,  the  Pontiac 
Six  has  won  its  success  on 
the  basis  of  dollar-for-dol- 
iar  value.  When  introduc¬ 
ed,  it  represented  a  new 
idea  in  low-priced  sixes — 
the  idea  of  truly  high 
quality  in  design,  per- 
formanceandappearance. 
And  it  won  world  record 
public  acceptance  almost 
overnight. 

Yet  now  your  dollar 
buys  more  than  ever — for 
today’s  Pontiac  Six  em¬ 
bodies  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  original 
Pontiac  Six  design.  It  is 
nowoffered  with  beautiful 
new  Fisher  bodies  in  new 


Duco  colors  and  every 
body  type  has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  price! 

You  may  have  heard 
that  the  Pontiac  Six  is  a 
marvelous  car  for  per¬ 
formance. 

You  may  have  admired 
the  sparkling  beauty  of 
its  Fisher  bodies. 

You  may  have  read  that 
a  new  measure  of  value 
was  created  by  this  finer 
Pontiac  Six  selling  at  low¬ 
er  prices — but  until  you 
actually  see  today’s  Pon¬ 
tiac  Six,  and  actually  sit 
at  the  wheel,  you  cannot 
know  how  fine  a  six  can 

now  be  bought  for  $745! 

\ 


New  lower  prices 
on  all  passenger 
car  body  types 

( Effective  July  15) 

Coupe  -----  $745 

Sport  Roadster  -  -  $745 

Sport  Cabriolet  -  -  $795 

Landau  Sedan  -  -  $845 

De  Luxe  Landau  Sedan  *925 

The  New  Oakland  All-American  Six, 
$1045  to  $1265.  All  prices  at  factory. 
Delivered  prices  include  minimum 
handling  charges.  Easy  to  pay  on  the 
General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Oifee  New  and  Finer 
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society  had  taken  her  scalp  —  though 
grandmother  retained  hers. 

“And  then  I  stayed  to  see  a  new  mov¬ 
ing  picture.  It  showed  old-timers  on  the 
plains,  wild  cattle,  Indians  and  all.  It 
was  funny,  but  they  showed  a  herd  ot 
cattle  from  Texas — everyone  had  a  white 
face  and  looked  just  like  yours.  I  thought 
you  said  the  cattle  in  those  old  days  all 
had  i)ig  horns  1” 

She  talked  on  and  the  old  man  followed 
her  with  pride.  “Takes  after  grand¬ 
mother!”  Well,  I  could  hardly  imagine 
grandmother  having  her  hair  bobbed  or 
going  to  a  movie  show.  Do  you  suppose 
the  granddaughter  could  have  thrown 
salt  in  that  Indian’s  eyes  and  stood  up 
with  the  men  to  fight?  Why  yes,  I  do! 
The  flapper  may  display  the  spirit  of  the 
eagle  when  occasion  demands  it.  Thou¬ 
sands,  millions  of  men  of  middle  age 
never  dreamed  that  the  boys  could  make 
the  record  they  did  in  the  World  War. 
Unfortunately  our  young  people  have  no 
pioneer  work  to  do  now  that  the  frontier 
has  been  wiped  out  like  a  chalk  mark  on 
a  blackboard.  There  are  still  thousands 
of  young  people  who  “take  after”  grand¬ 
mothers  or  grandfathers.  Life  has  put 
them  in  softer  places — that’s  all !  _  Give 
them  real  opportunity  and  the  spirit  of 
the  old  ancestors  will  dominate  them.  My 
regret  is  that  somehow  they  cannot  put 
the  old  spirit  into  the  humbler  and  hum¬ 
drum  contests  of  life.  h.  W.  c. 


A  Few  New  England  Notes 

The  letter  about  electrical  appliances 
was  most  interesting.  If  your  sewing 
machine  is  good  you  would  be  well 
pleased  with  the  motor  attachment.  The 
.$35  machine  is  a  very  light  one. 

Now  as  to  a  dishwasher.  I  have  a 
friend  who,  after  a  thorough  trial,  re¬ 
turned  hers.  She  thought  it  more  work 
than  to  do  the  dishes  by  hand.  If  would 
not  remove  egg  or  anything  sticky  from 
the  plates.  The  demonstrations  are  not 
given  with  dishes  from  a  typical  meal. 

If  you  have  straight  hair  get  a  curling 
iron  by  all  means.  It  is  not  expensive  to 
buy  or  to  run. 

I  have  learned  to  place  great  reliance 
on  the  approval  stamp  of  one  of  our 
greatest  household  magazines.  If  you 
can  find  goods  with  this  stamp  in  any 
mail-order  house  or  cut-rate  store,  you  do 
find  a  bargain. 

If  you  have  an  oven  regulator  or  can 
run  your  oven  very  low,  do  try  canning 
vour*  fruits  and  tomatoes  in  the  oven. 
It  is  not  only  easier  but  the  color  and 
flavor  are  better  and  the  shrinkage  is 
very  small. 

School  is  here  once  more.  I  have  been 
wondering  why  country  schools  don’t 
combine  for  a  tonsil  clinic  such  as  they 
have  in  the  city  schools.  Several  districts 
would  furnish  enough  patients,  and  it 
could  be  held  at  some  house  that  was 
central.  A  doctor  would  give  much  cheap¬ 
er  rates  and  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
any  child  to  suffer.  I  think  a  similar 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  a  dental 
clinic.  In  Massachusetts,  wonderful  help 
is  given  by  the  State.  I  don’t  know  how 
it  is  in  New  York  State.  It  is  a  shame 
though,  the  way  some  of  the  children  are 
handicapped.  If  it  could  be  worked  out 
in  this  way,  no  one  need  fear  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
might  be  able  to  share  the  burden  of  cost 
with  the  poorer  parents.  If  a  child  is  not 
well,  his  schoql  work  soon  shows  it.  One 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  visit  the  school- 
house  and  look  over  the  children.  If  you 
don’t  see  some  “mouth  breathers”  and  see 
some,  squinting  at  the  blackboard  it  will 
be  remarkable.  I  hope  the  board  won  t 
be  in  a  cross  light.  The  lighting  in  most 
schools  is  abominable.  Just  inspect  yours. 

NEW7  ENGLAND. 


Storing  Dahlia  Roots 

When  should  I  dig  my  Dahlia  roots, 
and  how7  are  they  stored  during  V  inter  i 

New  York.  G • 

Dahlia  roots  are  usually  dug  as  soon 
as  the  tops  are  blackened  by  frost.  Dig 
on  a  clear  sunny  day,  cut  the  tops  oft 
to  within  about  6  in.  of  the  root,  and 
turn  them  upside  down,  so  that  any 
moisture  may  drain  out  of  the  hollow 
stems.  Leave  them  to  dry  for.  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  open  air.  Dahlia  tubers 
are  not  difficult  to  keep  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  a  little  care  is  used.  They  should 
be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  corner  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  48  degrees.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cover  them  with  sand  or 
earth,  but  one  or  two  layers  of  burlap 
may  be  placed  over  them.  They  will  need 
examination  from  time  to  time  during 
the  Winter.  If  found  to  be  shriveling 
they  should  be  moistened  by  means  of  the 
watering  pot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  found  to  be  sweating,  less  covering 
should  be  given.  Commercial  growers 
often  begin  cutting  up  the  clumps  at 
once.  Of  course  the  tubers  can  be  kept 
in  a  much  smaller  space  after  they  have 
been  divided,  but  they  remain  in  better 
condition  in  the  ordinary  cellar  when  the 
clumps  are  left  undisturbed.  This  is  not 
an  arbitrary  rule,  however.  Some  Dah¬ 
lias  make  very  large  clumps,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  through  once  or 
twice.  Of  course,  it  is  most  important 
in  all  the  work  of  digging  and  storing 
Dahlias,  to  remember  that  the  necks  of 
the  tubers  must  not  be  broken. 


Policeman  :  “Yer  can’t  go  there,  Yliss ; 
it’s  a  one-way  street.”  Lady:  “But  I 
only  want  to  go  one  way.” — Punch. 


BUICKmakes  every  road 
a  boulevard - 


Bumpy,  rutty,  uneven  highways  ride 
like  boulevards  in  a  Buick  for  1928. 
Important  improvements  impart  a 
matchless  riding  ease — a  smoothness 
over  any  road  in  any  weather — which 
assure  you  a  comfortable  trip,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  you  may  drive  in  a  day. 

Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers 
In  addition  to  Buick’s  famous  Cantilever 
Springs,  Buick  for  1928  has  Hydraulic 
Shock  Absorbers,  front  and  rear.  These 
have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
Buick  chassis,  and  are  standard  equip - 
ment  on  all  models. 


The  Low-swung  Body 

Bodies  swung  smartly  low  by  means  of 
the  exclusive  Buick  double-drop  frame 
provide  greatly  increased  roadability 
due  to  their  lowered  center  of 
gravity. 

— and  Matchless  Beauty,  too 

Long,  low,  flowing  lines — surpassingly 
beautiful  color  harmonies,  inside  and 
out  —  and  restful  form-fitting  tailored 
seat  cushions— -all  combine  to  make 
every  ride  in  a  Buick  for  1928  the  most 
pleasing  you  have  ever  known. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

‘VTHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOB  1.LES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM/* 


Mix  Feed,  Mix  Concrete 

Farmers  everywhere  are  buying  the  KWIK- 
MIX  double-duty,  portable  mixer.  Handiest. 

quickest  feed  mixer  you  ever  saw.  Also  leads  the  world  in 
mixing  hard-as-rock  concrete.  More  exclusive,  time- 
saving,  labor-saving  improvements  than  any  other 
mixer  at  its  price.  Get  our  latest  bargain  offer,  and 
save  time  mixing  feed  for  hogs  and  chickens,  besides 
making  your  own  concrete  improvements  inex¬ 
pensively.  Write  today. 

....  BADGER  KWIK-MIX  CO. 

10ZI  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Practice  Makes 
Perfect 

ELECTRICITY  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  which  must  be  taught 
PRACTICALLY  to  be  of 
any  use  as  an  earning 
power.  We  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  actual 
continualhandlingof  tools 
and  machinery.  We  teach 

Electricity  Only 

Day  and  evening  courses. 
Individual  instruction. 
School  a  n  d  equipment 
open  for  inspection. 

Write  or  call  for  Catalog  E. 

New  York  Electrical 
Trade  School 
34  Wert  17th  St.,  New  York 


Agents  Wanted 


Trimette 


Safety  Hair  Cutter 

TRIM  your  own  hair  like  a  professional  barber. 

As  easy  as  Combing  your  hair.  Fits  any 
Gillette  Razor;  on  and  off  in  10  seconds.  Cuts 
evenly  without  clogging  or  pulling.  Trims 
back  of  neck,  sides  and  the  front.  Perfect  for 
men,  women's  bob  and  children’s  hair.  Eco¬ 
nomical,  sanitary.  Sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Post  Paid.  Money  refunded  if  returned  in  10 
days  in  good  condition. 

Trimette  Co.,  1560  Broadway,  Dept.  10-R.  N.  Y.  C. 

Check  X  here  if  interested  in  agency  Q 


>*. Stoeger.  Inc.  New  York.  N.  Y 

994  Fact  42nd  Street 


^  u.  s. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  ARMS 

Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  -  Scott ;  Wfbley 

RIFLES.  FIELD  AND  TRAP  CUMS 

Sportsmen— before  baying 
Send  for  our  88  p.««  illu.tr.tcd  c.l.log,  Tho  ">o.t  com- 
pleto  culoc  of  Imported  Ann.  ever  n.ued  in  Amonco. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chlcopoe  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
ti  oug-hs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  39  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1.  Olean,  N.Y. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wes*  30th  Street  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

the  business  farmer’s  paper 

E  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Domes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  8treet,Sew  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon’,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

TVm.  p.  Dillon,  Seci-etary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.26  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  •  


We  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  reading  table  of  the 
boys’  department  of  our  association  because  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  one  magazine  that  is  without  flaw  in  teaching 
or  influencing  right  standards  of  doing  business.  May 
you  have  many  years  of  success,  a.  j.  zimmekmann. 
Pennsylvania. 

R.  ZIMMERMANN  is  interested  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  makes  much  of  boys  and  their 
training.  We  have  many  cases  where  the  third  fami¬ 
ly  generation  keeps  up  the  family  subscription — and 
is  training  the  fourth  generation  to  follow. 

AT  the  middle  of  September  many  a  farmer 
looked  anxiously  over  his  cornfield  and  weighed 
the  chances  for  a  crop  of  fine  hard  grain.  For  the 
second  year  in  succession  corn  seems  at  this  season 
to  have  lost  in  the  contest  with  the  weather.  The 
long  continued  wet  and  lack  of  sunshine  have  held 
the  crop  back.  In  many  cases  the  growth  of  stalk 
has  been  reasonable,  but  ear  and  grain  development 
is  backward.  Where  the  crop  goes  into  the  silo  this 
is  not  so  bad,  though  the  silage  will  not  be  of  high 
quality.  Where  sound  grain  is  needed  for  feeding 
and  especially  for  seed  corn  the  danger  is  serious. 
Two  weeks  ago  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the 
great  proportion  of  our  corn  could  get  by  the  "roast¬ 
ing  ear”  stage.  The  warm,  sunny  weather  of  Sep¬ 
tember  has  helped  greatly,  and  the  prospect  now 
seems  much  better.  If  this  sunny  weather  can  con¬ 
tinue  up  to  October  we  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to 
make  good  seed.  Such  corn  will  require  careful 
treatment  if  it  is  to  be  vital.  Prof.  Holden,  the 
Iowa  corn  expert,  makes  some  good  suggestions 
about  handling  seed  corn  in  a  season  like  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  well  worth  trying  this  Fall  as  related 
by  one  of  our  readers : 

P.  G.  Holden  has  called  attention  to  a  method  of 
securing  seed  corn  in  years  where  the  outlook  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  which  was  previously  known  to  me;  it  is  to  snap 
off  ears  which  have  reached  the  roasting-ear  stage,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  warm  place,  with  no  ears  touching 
ipaeh  other.  I  plan  to  do  this  by  hanging  as  many  ears 
as  I  shall  need  for  seed  from  the  ceiling  ot  my  brooders, 
which  I  am  using  anyway  now  for  ducklings.  The 
grain  shrivels  more  or  less,  but  he  claims  almost  perfect 
germination  for  this  method,  and  to  me  it  is  'very 
credible  and  very  probable.  I  believe  I  would  start  up 
the  brooder  fire,  and  hang  up  some  seed  in  this  way.;  un¬ 
less  the  corn  is  very  sappy,  I  believe  it  better  not  to 
husk  it,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  plan  to  try  it  both  ways, 
and  if  I  note  that  it  is  going  wrong  in  the  husks,  1  can 
still  take  them  off ;  in  the  meantime  if  the  weather  stays 
favorable,  my  regular  seed  will  ripen  outdoors. 

I  ought  to  add  that  it  is  essential  that  these  ears 
should  be  carefully  handled,  and  kept  from  bruising  m 
being  gathered. 

;j< 

i  he  backbone  of  farming.”  That  expression  is 
X  not  used  as  much  as  formerly.  Farming  is 
now  very  largely  a  sectional  matter,  changes  are  so 
frequent  that  what  is  a  backbone  today  may  be  a 
ham  bone  tomorrow.  We  will  go  on  record,  how¬ 
ever,  as  saying  that  10  years  from  now  the  back¬ 
bone  of  farming  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope  will  be 
Sweet  clover.  The  average  man  does  not  realize 
how  this  crop  has  gained  in  usefulness  during  the 
past  five  years.  It  is  sure  to  have  a  leading  place 
in  the  farming  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  We  have  gathered  a  mass  of  information 
about  it  which  will  be  printed  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  true  story  of 
this  cousin  of  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  can  put  before  our  readers.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  already  tried  the  crop,  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  think  it  will  find  its  best  place  for 
bay  production.  AA7e  do  not  think  so.  AA7hile  it  will 
make  a  tremendous  growth  in  its  second  year  the 
stems  are  too  large  and  tough  to  make  either  pala¬ 
table  hay  or  hay  that  will  cure  well.  The  real 
value  of  Sweet  clover  in  our  eastern  farming  will  be 
found  as  pasture  and  a  soil  improver.  All  seem  to 
agree  that  as  a  pasture  the  Sweet  cloiei  has  no 
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superior — both  for  providing  an  abundance  of  food 
and  for  holding  out  during  the  dry  season.  Another 
good  feature  is  brought  out  in  the  article  on  page 
1225.  The  Sweet  clover  brings  in  Blue  grass  and 
other  good  pasture  plants.  We  have  seen  this  same 
thing  work  out  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
on  the  shell  roads.  These  roads  are  made  of  oyster 
shells  which  when  ground  by  passing  wheels  form 
lime  dust.  This,  blown  off  along  the  roads,  gives 
Siveet  clover  and  other  legumes  a  chance  to  start. 
The  other  good  grasses  follow.  As  a  soil  improver 
the  Sweet  clover  is  a  giant  among  plants  in  its 
power  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  provide 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Our  farmers 
must  realize  that  it  is  a  costly  plant  to  start  on  our 
eastern  soil,  for  its  lime  requirement  is  high,  and 
most  of  the  lime  dealers  seem  to  be  asking  an 
absurd  price  for  their  product.  But  it  is  w’orth  all 
it  costs,  and  more.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  do 
our  readers  any  greater  agricultural  service  than  to 
tell  them  the  truth  about  this  plant.  This  we  shall 
try  to  do. 

❖ 

(^rpvAKES  after  grandmother!”  In  the  Hope 
X  Farm  man’s  pioneer  sketch  (which,  by  the 
way  is  as  close  to  the  truth  as  such  things  can  be 
after  being  filtered  through  several  story  tellers) 
grandmother  stands  up  against  the  Indians  wrhile 
granddaughter  has  her  hair  bobbed !  Placed  in  a 
similar  position  the  younger  woman  would  have 
fought  as  grandma  did.  The  inherited  bravery  and 
family  spirit  were  both  there  but  in  these  modern, 
softer  days,  there  was  little  occasion  for  them  to 
show’  their  power.  Our  young  people  may  have 
softer  bodies  and  apparently  a  feebler  sense  of  in¬ 
dependence,  but  that  is  usually  our  own  fault.  Too 
many  of  us  have  tried  to  make  their  lives  as  soft 
as  silk — devoid  of  real  work  and  worry.  It  may 
seem  at  times  that  we  have  unfitted  them  for  the 
pioneer  tasks  w’hieh  their  ancestors  assumed,  but 
that  is  not  entirely  true.  The  old  spirit  of  America 
may  still  be  found  in  our  young  people — sleeping 
perhaps  but  not  dead.  In  our  youth  no  doubt  our 
parents  considered  us  soft  and  a  little  degenerate — 
just  as  we  often  feel  about  our  children.  Too  many 
of  us  in  chasing  after  money  or  pow’er  may  have 
weakened  the  patriotic  heritage  which  we  hand  on 
to  our  children,  but  the  spirit  is  there  in  the  flesh  of 
the  new’er  generation  and  in  case  of  need  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  “take  after”  us— for  good  or  for  evil. 

* 

ALL  apple  reports  from  the  Eastern  States  con-_ 
tinue  to  show  a  light  yield  of  AVinter  fruit.  Thus 
far  prices  have  not  been  what  we  hoped  for.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  growers  concluded  the 
crop  wTould  be  light  and  prices  high.  Then,  often 
without  using  good  judgment,  they  swamped  the 
market  with  all  sorts  of  culls  and  poor  stock.  If 
half  of  this  had  been  kept  at  home  all  w’ould  have 
been  better  off,  because  the  selling  advantage  wrould 
have  been  with  the  producers.  By  dumping  every¬ 
thing  into  market  this  advantage  wTas  handed  to  the 
buyers.  Now  prices  are  rising  and  it  seems  evident 
that  later  varieties  will  bring  better  prices.  AVe  are 
all  learning  slowly  that  one  of  the  big  mistakes  in 
marketing  is  to  dump  the  crop  all  in  a  lump.  And 
yet,  in  our  present  state  of  mind,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  majority  of  growers  to  hold  back  their 
shipments? 

❖ 

GOOD  observers  in  New  York  State  say  that  the 
present  battle  over  the  compulsory  tuberculin 
test  wrill  surely  help  the  Grange  and  injure  the 
Farm  Bureau.  It  is  necessary  to  visit  the  hill  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  State  in  order  to  understand  the  fierce 
opposition  now  growing  among  dairy  farmers.  In 
many  of  these  hilly  sections  dairying  is  about  the 
only  business  left  for  country  people.  In  other  more 
level  sections  or  closer  to  large  towns  and  cities, 
it  is  often  possible  to  make  quick  changes  to  some 
new  branch  of  farming  when  some  other  line  be¬ 
comes  unprofitable.  In  the  hills,  however,  both  the 
location  and  the  character  of  the  land  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  new  business  when  dairying  fails. 
These  hill  farmers  have  now  watched  the  test  for 
some  years.  Many  of  their  best  cows  have  been 
taken,  and  they  are  well  convinced  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  most  of  these  cattle  was  not  injurious  to 
humans.  The  milk  from  tested  cows  is  apparently 
mixed  with  that  from  untested  cattle  before  it  is 
sold — at  any  rate  there  is  little  or  no  gain  in  its 
price.  In  some  cases  half  the  herd  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed — with  very  moderate  compensation  as  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  what  must  be  paid  for  tested  cattle  to 
take  the  place  of  those  destroyed.  Even  in  so-called 
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“accredited  herds”  reactors  are  being  found.  These 
hill  dairymen  see  these  losses  coming  without  com¬ 
pensating  gains,  and  they  are  rapidly  reaching  a 
public  condition  which  will  mean  revolution.  AVe 
think  they  will  naturally  look  to  the  Grange  for 
help.  Many  of  the  numerous  meetings  of  protest 
are  being  held  in  Grange  halls,  and  if  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  half  way  right  it  is  evident  that  their  de¬ 
termined  battle  will  give  new  life  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  in  these  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  agents  have 
become  the  most  unpopular  public  officials  in  the 
State.  The  way  they  are  being  talked  to  at  public 
meetings  would  surely  be  enough  to  drive  any  sen¬ 
sitive  man  out  of  the  business.  It  is  unfortunate, 
too,  because  these  young  men,  free  from  politics  and 
boss  rule,  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
hill  farmers  in  this  trouble. 

* 

I  trust  you  are  some  relation  to  Job — as  these  young 
farmers  must  tax  your  patience.  g.  b.  c. 

UR  friend  writes  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  list 
of  questions  about  farm  matters.  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  sensible,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  answer 
them.  As  for  Job,  we  have  no  proof  of  relationship 
with  him.  The  fact  is  that  while  we  like  to  think 
that  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  our  farm  animals,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  tracing  human  pedigrees  back 
very  far.  The  chances  are  more  than  good  that  you 
may  run  upon  some  undesirable  character.  One 
would  better  spend  his  time  fighting  the  influences 
which  may  have  come  down  to  him.  But  as  for  Job 
and  his  influence  upon  journalism,  here  is  one  sen¬ 
tence  which  all  newspaper  men  may  well  heed  lest 
the  coat  be  made  to  fit  them : 

“Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?’ ’ 

IN  the  cotton  report  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  released  September  15,  the 
following  statement  was  made-: 

As  was  indicated  in  last  month’s  report,  should  the 
present  estimate  of  production  be  realized  and  the  past 
relationships  between  supply  and  demand  prevail,  it  is 
likely  that  prices  will  decline  in  the  next  few  months. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  “bears”  in  cot¬ 
ton  trading  capitalized  this  alleged  government 
prophecy  to  the  limit,  and  cotton  was  forced  down 
nearly  $7  per  bale  in  both  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  markets.  The  estimated  drop  was  around 
$75,000,000  on  the  volume  of  business  done.  Im¬ 
mediate  protests  to  AYashington  brought  a  ruling 
that  in  future  the  Agricultural  Department  will  is¬ 
sue  no  statements  of  cotton  price  trend.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  incident  is  that  the  September  re¬ 
port,  taken  as  a  whole,  did  not  logically  warrant  a 
low  price  prediction.  But  the  public,  apparently, 
read  only  the  bald  statement  of  probable  price  de¬ 
clines,  and,  of  course,  the  “bears”  wanted  only  the 
low-price  forecast,  without  any  modification,  for  a 
business  weapon  to  pound  prices  doivn.  Crop  fore¬ 
casts  issued  by  the  government  are  valuable  to  the 
public  at  large  if  based  on  fact,  but  it  does  not  seem 
within  the  province  of  any  government  bureau  or 
official  to  issue  price  forecasts  on  any  commodity. 
It  looks  too  much  like  a  “tip”  from  the  government, 
which  can  be  magnified  and  used  to  the  advantage  of 
one  side  or  the  other  in  market  speculation. 


Brevities 

Do  you  permit  people  to  sell  you  goods— or  do  you 
buy? 

Sprinkling  lime  over  fresh  dug  potatoes  will  some¬ 
times  stop  the  spread  of  rot.  There  may  be  much  of 
that  trouble  this  year. 

Potatoes  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  making  bread, 
biscuits  and  doughnuts.  AVhy  not  save  a  little  of  the 
purchased  white  flour  by  their  use? 

Remember  that  if  you  harbor  a  strange  dog,  that  is, 
feed  and  care  for  him,  you  will  become  responsible  for 
his  license  and  for  any  damage  he  may  do. 

Vermont  is  the  first  State  to  enforce  the  legislation 
requiring  the  vaccination  of  all  dogs  against  rabies.  AA7e 
shall  give  the  results  of  this  legislation  a  little  later. 

Indeed  it  is  quite  a  question  in  selecting  a  watch 
dog — whether  you  need  an  active  little  dog  with  a  loud 
bark,  or  a  big  fellow  who  barks  little  but  has  the  power 
to  kill. 

TnE  recent  free  examination  of  cars  in  New  York 
seems  to  show  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  cars  ex¬ 
amined  were  defective  in  brakes  and  steering  gears. 
That  means  liability  to  accidents. 

Take  a  note  of  the  simplest  way  of  making  “grape 
juice.”  Fill  a  glass  jar  with  washed  grapes — taken 
from  the  stem.  Then  pour  in  all  the  boiling  water  the 
jar  will  hold  and  screw  up  tight! 

One  of  the  first  things  to  teach  a  watch  dog  is  the 
fact  that  he  must  never  accept  food  from  strangers. 
That  will  largely  remove  the  danger  of  poisoning — a 
favorite  practice  with  many  thieves. 
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Milk  Reaches  $3  per  Hundred  Pounds 

HREE  dollars  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk 
with  fat  and  freight  differentials  for  all  milk  for 
six  months  from  October  1  to  April  1  is  already  a 
fact.  Last  week  a  contract  was  made  for  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  plant  in  Jefferson  County  at  the  $3  price  at 
the  plant.  This  plant  is  in  the  301-mile  zone,  making 
the  price  equivalent  to  $3.08  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
Another  contract  was  made  also  last  week  for  the 
output  of  an  Orange  County  plant  at  $3.04  for  3 
per  cent  milk  at  the  plant,  which  includes  a  14c 
freight  differential,  equivalent  to  $2.90  in  the  201- 
210-mile  zone. 

Last  May  we  suggested  a  $3  price  to  be  announced 
then  for  the  six  Fall  and  Winter  months  for  all  milk 
without  classification  or  price  blending.  Several 
friendly  dealers  approved  the  suggestion.  In  fact 
some  of  them  helped  form  the  suggestion  of  this 
price.  If  the  League  would  come  in  with  the  other 
two  producers’  groups,  and  make  this  price  now  it 
would  be  settled.  If  they  would  make  it  alone,  the 
other  groups  would  follow.  It  looks  now  as  if  they 
would  be  forced  to  it  by  the  record  made  and  to  be 
made  by  the  contracts  referred  to  above,  and  by 
others  to  be  made,  but  if  so,  they  will  probably  ad¬ 
vance  only  for  short  periods,  and  reduce  again  as 
soon  as  production  begins  to  increase.  Anyway  the 
record  already  justifies  our  judgment  expressed  four 
months  ago  that  the  Fall  and  Winter  price  should 
be  $3  for  all  milk. 


The  Sanitary  Code  Revision 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the 
people  at  the  head  of  the  city  government  and  our 
State  government  see  before  it  is  too  late  what  the 
law  that  will  go  into  effect  next  July  will  do  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  State?  It  will  simply  put  a  great 
many  of  them  out  of  business.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  continixe  in  business.  It  means  a  loss  of 
millions  to  the  dairy  industry.  N.  IT.  C. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  refers  to  the  revision  of  the  sanitary  code 
and  the  new  system  of  grading  milk  and  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  of  cattle.  When  the  banking  law  was 
to  be  revised  a  commission  of  bankers  was  created 
to  study  the  needs,  and  report  a  draft  of  a  new  law. 
This  was  done  and  the  proposed  bill  promptly  en¬ 
acted  into  law  with  no  new  jokers  added.  Other 
industries  are  treated  largely  in  the  same  way.  But 
the  first  farmers  know  about  new  laws  and  revision 
of  old  ones  affecting  their  business  is  after  the  laws 
have  passed  and  executive  officers  announce  the 
date  to  begin  enforcement.  The  reason  is  that  other 
industries  would  not  stand  for  such  treatment  and 
farmers  do.  If  farmers  would  collectively  select 
their  own  spokesmen  and  send  them  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  city  and  State  officials  and  legislators,  they 
could  have  right  treatment,  but  while  they  leave  it 
to  self  appointed  spokesmen  the  leaders  get  the  jobs 
and  farmers  get  left. 


that  the  dairy  farmer  is  living  off  his  invested  capital. 

Is  not  this  the  best  evidence  that  the  price  of  milk 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  expenses  and  that  the 
condition  has  got  to  be  met  almost  immediately?  An 
increase  of  a  cent  a  quart  announced  well  in  advance 
of  the  contemplated  shortage  period  would  increase  the 
supply  for  those  months,  we  believe,  amply  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  city  consumer. 

A  MONTH  later  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mayor’s  of¬ 
fice  the  president  of  the  Borden  Company  said 
his  company  would  not  announce  any  increase  in 
advance.  The  officials  of  the  League  present  did 
not  try  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Slocum  said 
an  increase  would  be  asked,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  “they”  would  pay  it  or  not.  The  one  cent 
increase  to  farmers  has  not  been  announced.  The 
42c  in  class  1  gives  farmers  only  about  20c,  but  the 
increase  of  47c  to  consumers  gives  Borden’s  27c  net. 

The  League  management  is  helpless  only  because 
it  has  put  itself  in  Borden’s  control.  If  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  have  not  compromised  themselves,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  break  away  from 
the  alliance,  and  co-operate  with  other  associations 
to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  for  their  own  patrons. 
A  fair  price  now  is  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  all  milk  for  a 
six-month  contract. 


Texas  and  Chicken  Thieves 

I  notice  every  now  and  then  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
items  about  chicken  thieves.  Losing  chickens  in  such  a 
way  is  about  as  annoying  as  anything  wTell  can  be.  Up 
to  last  Winter  we  have  had  ever  so  much  in  Texas, 
but  we  have  it  no  longer  to  content  with.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  our  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  that  sends 
chicken  thieves,  together  with  hog,  cattle  and  horse 
thieves,  to  the  penitentiary.  A  little  too  severe,  some 
might  say.  We  say  not  a  bit  of  it.  While  formerly  no 
chickens  were  safe  they  are  now  let  alone.  Our  law¬ 
maker’s  balked  a  long  time  befoi-e  they  passed  this  law, 
saying  that  if  such  a  law  is  passed  half  of  the  shiftless 
population  would  have  to  go  to  the  pen.  Horse  and 
cattle  stealing  has  been  a  penitentiary  offense  for  many 
years  in  Texas.  Next  hogs  were  added,  because  as  the 
better  breeds  of  hogs  were  introduced,  that  were  more 
gentle  on  the  range  and  “could  not  outrun  a  dai’key” 
as  the  saying  was,  hog  stealing  was  of  common  oc¬ 
currence. 

If  your  poultrymen  will  get  together  and  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  and  send  petitions  to  the  Legislature  demanding 
the  kind  of  law  Texas  has  now,  there  will  be  no  more 
chicken  stealing  to  speak  of.  J.  w.  stubenbaetch. 

Texas. 

WHO  doubts  that  such  a  law,  firmly  enforced, 
would  stop  most  of  the  henhouse  breakers? 
Or  who  doubts  that  the  farmers  could,  if  they  really 
tried,  secure  such  a  law?  Everyone  knows  what  old 
Texas  did  to  horse  thieves.  New  Texas  has  been 
foi’ced  along  the  same  path  in  dealing  with  chicken 
stealers.  The  northern  chicken  thief  is  different 
from  the  shiftless  character  who  robs  a  henroost. 
Here  the  robber  may  be  called  a  wholesaler.  He  will 
come  with  a  truck  and  clean  out  the  house.  If  he 
knows  that  capture  will  put  him  in  jail  for  a  good 
term  he  will  be  as  careful  as  some  of  the  old  of¬ 
fenders  are  in  side-stepping  the  Baumes  law  in  New 
York. 


August  Milk  Prices 


A  Farmer  on  “Efficiency” 


THE  net  cash  prices  imported  for  the  month  of 
Augxist  for  3  per  cent  milk  were  as  follows : 
Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association,  $2.44;  Model 
Dairy  Company,  $2.44 ;  Ayer  &  McKinney,  $2.44 ; 
Eagle  Dairy  Co.,  $2.44 ;  Queensboro  Dairy  Co.,  $2.40 ; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  net, 
$2.12.  The  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses,  and  10c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.28. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,146,849.35  X$2.SS5  =  $3, 30S, 660.92 

Class  2A .  318,458.67  X  2.01  =  640,101.92 

Class  2B  .  97,68S.37  X  2.26  =  220,775.71 

Class  3A  .  352,927.43  X  1.95  =  6SS,20S.48 

Class  4A .  19,532.99  X  1.435=  28,029.84 

Class  4B  .  7,282.95  X  1.69  =  12,308.18 


1,942,739.76  $4,898,185.05 

1,942,739.76  X$2.28  =  4,429,446.65 


Unaccounted  for . $  468,738.40 

The  unaccounted-for  item  amounts  to  24.1c  per 
100  lbs.,  and  adding  this  to  the  expense  of  6c,  and 
the  item  for  certificates  of  10c,  makes  a  total  of 


40.1c  per  100  lbs. 

The  pool  increase  over  August,  1926,  was  6c. 

The  average  production  of  pooled  milk  per  dairy 
is  2.2  cans  per  day.  It  was  exactly  the  same  for 
August  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  no  increase. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  24.1e  unaccounted 
for  amounting  to  $468,738.40. 


They  Cannot  Serve  Two  Masters 

LAST  April  the  Dairymen’s  League  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  City  Board  of  Health  in  -which 
it  said : 

An  inspection  tour  of  some  of  our  best  dairy  coun¬ 
ties  will  reveal  the  great  depreciation  in  farm  build¬ 
ings  with  practically  no  replacement  or  repairs,  showing 


“First  quality  King  apples,  one  dollar  per  bushel,” 
is  a  sign  that  a  stoi’e  in  Newburgh  displayed  for  many 
days  on  baskets  of  perfect  apples  which  were  packed 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store.-  As  I  stopped  to 
admire  the  quality,  the  dealer  remarked,  “Warlord,  15 
years  ago  I  paid  you  as  much  per  bushel  for  King  ap¬ 
ples  as  I  am  retailing  these  for.”  ’’Yes,”  I  replied, 
“and  I  took  the  money  that  I  x’eceived  for  five  of  those 
bushels  and  hii-ed  a  mason  to  work  for  me  nine  hours 
in  building  a  chimney.  Now,  it  will  take  12  or  more 
of  them  to  hire  him  for  eight  hours.”  “Yes,”  returned 
the  dealer,  “and  the  same  is  true  of  the  cai-penter,  the 
painter,  the  plumber,  the  doctor  and  last  of  all,  your 
undertaker.  How  you  farmers  stand  it  I  do  not  know. 
You  must  have  acquired  a  lot  of  efficiency  to  be  able 
to  give  double  for  the  same  service  you  used  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Either  that  or  organized  slackers  have  got  you 
by  the  throat.” 

As  I  moved  along  I  could  not  help  but  ponder  on  the 
words  that  the  dealer  had  uttered  partly  in  jest,  partly 
in  earnest,  and  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
xmeonsciously  had  told  the  truth.  Surely  I  must  be 
more  efficient  and  able  to  give  double,  or  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  are  oi’ganized  slackers.  And  this  brought  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  a  neighbor  who  is  a  plasterer  last 
Winter  told  me  of  a  job  on  which  he  was  working 
where  every  moiqiing  a  delegate  came  in  and  said, 
’’Boys,  today’s  work  is  this  ceiling  and  this  side  of 
that  wall.”  And  that  meant  when  the  allotted  amount 
was  done  they  had  to  kill  time  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  he  said  it  was  harder  to  “kill  time”  than  work,  but 
it  helped  to  “spread  out  the  job.” 

And  then  I  thought  of  some  painters  who  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  one  of  their  number  painting  my  neighbor’s 
barn  with  a  paint  spray-gun  on  the  ground  that  “if  the 
paint  gun  came  into  general  tise  it  would  throw  a  lot 
of  painters  oxxt  of  work.”  And  again  I  was  l-eminded 
of  the  action  of  the  union  carpenters  in  refusing  to 
work  on  any  ready-cut  houses  on  the  ground  that  ready- 
cut  houses,  on  account  of  being  standardized,  took  less 
work  to  construct,  and  thus  would  deprive  some  needy 
carpenter  of  a  job. 

And,  when  I  ari’ived  at  home  and  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  Agricultural  Year  Book,  I  started  to  turn  over 
its  pages  xxntil  I  came  to  a  heading :  “Price  spreads  in 
distribution.”  On  page  35  I  read  this,  “46  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  l’eceived  for  trucking  charges  were  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  facilities  in  idleness  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  service  during  wox’king  hours.  Notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  distribution  inefficiency  indicated  by  this 


analysis,  there  appears  to  be  but  slight  possibility  of 
any  great  saving  in  trucking  costs  with  the  present 
handicap  of  out-of-date  receiving  arrangements.” 
Bluntly  interpreted  this  means  that  the  city  workers 
who  handle  my  products  not  only  are  inefficient,  but 
insist  on  continuing  in  this  inefficient  work. 

What  a  howl  would  go  up  if  the  farmers  refused  to 
use  tractors  and  reapers  and  other  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  !  But,  because  of  unions  and  thorough  organi¬ 
zation,  men  in  the  cities  can  say  to  the  farmer :  “Go 
to  it,  Old  Haytop,  spend  your  good  money  to  hire  ex¬ 
perts  to  teach  you  how  to  become  more  efficient  and 
grow  more.  We  propose  to  spend  our  cash  to  hire 
delegates  in  order  to  tell  us  how  little  we  shall  do.” 
We  hear  a  lot  nowadays  about  the  “problem  of  the 
farmer.’’  I  believe  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
farmer  is  to  get  the  city  man  to  go  to  work  and  do' his 
*ureY.  ^^en  a  worker  is  in  good  health  and  knows 
that  he  can  lay  a  certain  number  of  bricks  in  eight 
hours  and  lays  less  then  I  say  that  he  is  a  slacker. 

\\  hen  he  insists  that  40  hours  woi’k  in  one  week  is 
enough  wrnrk  for  him  I  say  that  he  is  not  doing  his 
share. 

Me  are  told,  and  wre  know,  that  there  are  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  than  there  were 
lo  years  ago,  yet  these  fewer  farmers  are  growing 
larger  crops  of  apples,  cotton,  etc.,  to  give  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  lower  prices,  yet  these  same  people  are  charg¬ 
es  the  farmer  twice  as  much  money  for  fewer  hours  of 
less  efficient  work  than  they  formerly  did,  so  I  conclude 
by  this  that  the  dealer  was  right,  and  that  the  farmer  is 
becoming  more  efficient,  and  the  others  are  slackers 
and  getting  away  with  it  by  thorough  organization. 

C.  O.  WABFQBD. 


Fruit  Exhibits  at  the  Rochester  Expositon 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  staged  each  year  as  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasing  a  fair  in  many  ways  as  can  be 
^ew  York  State.  To  be  exact,  it  is  known  as 
the  Rochester  Fair  and  Exposition,  and  is  held  the 
week  which  includes  Labor  Day.  Though  not  as  large 
as  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  it  is  far  su¬ 
perior  so  far  as  the  details  of  interest  and  attractive 
display  are  concerned.  The  fruit  exhibits,  for  example, 
though  sizable  are  not  overly  large,  but  the  attention 
to  neatness,  naming  and  display  are  superior.  Cards 
listing  ^the  class  and  the  award,  together  with  the  ex- 
bibitor’s  name,  were  placed  conspicuously  on  the  major 
exhibits.  Grange  and  farm  collection  classes  showed 
the.  judges  score  on  the  various  points  considered.  The 
fruit  was  clean  and  of  excellent  quality.  H.  B.  t. 


Going  South  for  a  Job 

I  am  coming  to.  you  for  assistance.  My  son  and  I 
want  to  go  south  for  the  M’inter,  but  do  not  know  just 
where  to  go  to  get  employment,  and  be  employed  all 
M  inter,  so  as  to  return  to  the  farm  in  Spring.  I  do 
practical  nursing,  and  my  son  can  drive  a  car,  but  we 
are  both  able  to  do  most  anything,  yet  I  understand 
that  it  is  hard  for  a  woman  of  50  years  to  get  a  posi¬ 
tion,  because  people  want  younger  women.  Are  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  good 
places  for  the  M7inter?  Mrhat  positions  are  usually 
open  for  young  men  during  the  Winter?  What  posi¬ 
tions  are  there  for  women  of  my  age?  Should  I  decide 
to  remain  alone  on  the  farm  for  the  Winter  I  would  like 
to  take  up  some  study  so  as  to  take  a  position  later. 
Could  you  advise  me  what  to  take  up,  or  rather  name 
the  things  that  are  open  to  women  and  I  can  take  my 
choice?  E.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  Florida  boom,  work, 
generally  speaking,  is  pretty  scarce  here.  Two  years 
ago  everybody  seemed  headed  for  Florida.  .  A  year* 
later  it  seemed  that  most  of  them  were  going  back 
north.  It  is  reported  that  many  towns  gave  stranded 
tourists  gasoline  to  enable  them  to  heap  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  upon .  some  other  town.  Many  undoubtedly  got 
back  to  their  old  home  section,  but  many  did  not.  It 
is  the  latter  class  that  makes  work  hard  to  find  here. 
Atlanta  (and  many  other  southern  cities)  is  prosperous, 
business  is  good,  but  so  many  have  drifted  in  from 
Florida  and  many  others  who  desire  to  spent  the  Winter 
in  the  South  stop  here  as  well,  I  suppose,  as  in  other 
cities  north  of  Florida,  with  the  result  there  are  more 
job-hunters  than  jobs. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  northern  woman,  were  she  to 
find  work,  would  be  disappointed.  In  the  North  we 
usually  take  help  into  our  homes,  and,  in  a  way,  treat 
them  as  equals.  Here,  there  is  little  in  common  between 
employers  and  their  help.  The  latter  receive  orders, 
are  supposed  to  refrain  from  undue  familiarity  (and 
one  accustomed  to  the  North  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  according  to  southern  standards),  they 
eat  in  the  kitchen  with  the  other  servants  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  required  to  find  their  own  sleeping  quarters. 

I  believe  a  New  England  woman  would  find  work  in 
the  average  southern  home  very  humiliating.  Her  only 
associates  would  be  among  the  laboring  class,  which, 
possibly,  she  would  not  find  altogether  congenial,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  a  very  short  time  she 
would  be  a  lonesome,  homesick  person,  longing  for  the 
companionship  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in  daily 
contact. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  people 
here  who  came  from  the.  North.  They  are  not  above 
work.  They  know  what  it  is  and  appreciate  an  honest 
day’s  work  when  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  Of  course  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  for  such  people  but  how  is  a 
stranger  to  find  such? 

For  one. who  intends  to  stay  only  a  few  months  the 
chances  of  finding  congenial  employment  are  indeed 
slim.  Everyone  appreciates  a  conscientious  worker  but 
one  frequently  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  or  her  worth  during  a  short  stay  and,  therefore, 
most  frequently  must  accept  the  first  job  that  is  of¬ 
fered,  which  may  not  be  at  all  desirable. 

Just  now  I  believe  it  will  be  harder  for  the  young 
man  to  get  work  than  for  his  mother.  It  is  usually 
easier  for  a.  young  man  to  pack  his  suitcase  and  leave 
home  than  it  is  for  his  sister  or  mother.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  there  are  more  of  these  out  of  work.  If  we  adver¬ 
tise  for  a  farmhand  we  are  besieged  by  an  army  asking 
for  every  kind  of  work  that  might  possibly  be  connected 
with  a  dairy  or  poultry  farm  from  bookkeeping  to 
driving  a  truck.  This  proves  that,  at  present,  a  lot  of 
men  are  out  of  work  and  willing  to  take  a  long  chance, 
thinking  that  we  might  be  able  to  use  them. 

There  is  undoubtedly  work  to  be  had  here  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  above  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
come  south  unless  one  has  at  least  enough  money  to 
finance  himself  for  the  first  30  days.  j.  d.'p. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14),  New  Jersey 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “swallow,”  and  to  the  riddle,  “a 
secret.” 


Riddle 

What  insect  does  the  blacksmith  manu¬ 
facture? — Sent  by  Olive  Munson,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Veic  1  orlc 

MEMORY  VERSE 

September 

Here’s  a  lyric  for  September, 

Best  Of  all  months  to  remember; 
Moitth  when  Summer  breezes  tell 
What  lias  happened  wood  and  dell ; 

Of  the  joy  the  year  has  brought 
And  the  changes  she  has  wrought. 

She  has  turned  the  verdure  red 
In  the  blue  sky  overhead ; 

She  the  harvest  moon  has  hung 
Like  a  silver  boat  among 
Shoals  of  stars,  bright  jewels  set 
In  the  earth’s  blue  coronet ; 

She  has  brought  the  orchard’s  fruit, 
To  repay  the  robin’s  flute 
Which  has  gladdened  half  the  year 
With  a  music  liquid  clear; 

And  she  makes  the  meadow  grass 
Catch  the  sunbeams  as  they  pass, 

Till  the  Autumn's  floor  is  rolled 
With  a  fragrant  cloth  of  gold. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (13),  Virginia. 


No. 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

Yor 


Enigmas 

1— 

first  is  in  talk  but  not  in  say, 
second  in  time  but  not  in  day, 
third  is  in  apple  but  not  in  pie, 
fourth  is  in  sick  but  jnot  in  die, 
fifth  is  in  home  but  not  in  farm, 
sixth  is  in  house  but  not  in  barn, 
seventh  in  work  but  not  in  play, 
whole  is  a  person  we  all  should  obey. 
-From  Roy  Bergman  (16),  New 
k. 


Drawn  by  Mary  McClelland  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
THAT  BIRDS  LIVE 


ROBIN . -  IZ. 

BLUE  BIRD - 1 5~ 

Goldfinch  is 

MOUAWIWt  DOVE  20 

purple  martin 25 

SKY  LAR  K - 30 

CANARY . 2.4 

PEACOCK . 2.-4 

NUTHATCH---  3  O 
UMNET . 23 

<S-o  M  S- -s  PAR RO  w  -  o 
LI  NCOL  N  SPARROLMI  O 
PINE  WOOBS  STARWWST 
E  N  C  l  i  s  H  St>A  RRO  W-RO 
SWALLOW - IS 

CATBiRD-  -  -20 
WOODPECKER.  — 20 

FLICKER .  IS" 

MOCKING  BIRD—Z4 

BLACK  BIRO - /Z 

PIGEON . -20 

CHIMNEYSWlFr-JS- 


SWAMP  SPARR0W.4O 
C  LI  FF  5  WALLOW-  20 

CRANE - 24- 

CARDINAL . ZO 

BLUE.JAY . 2  0 

WREN . 3 

S  WAN - ..-IOO 

ORIOLE . 25- 

KINGBIRD . 20 

P«  OEBE . 24 

Scissortailed  fly 
catcher . 24 

VERMILIO  N  FLY 
catcher _ 24 

BOBOLINK . IS 

CHICKADEE - 

BROWN  CREEPER-/3 

PARROT . too 

COWBIRD . I  Z 

CROW . IOO 

NIGHTINGALE - 1 7? 


THE  ABOVE  AGES  ARE  MOT 
THE  EXTREME  BUT  ONLY  THE 
AVERAGEi-IFE  OF  BIROS  c. 


No.  2— 

My  first  is  in  fashion  but  not  in  style, 

My  second  in  rod  but  not  in  mile, 

My  third  is  in  good  but-  not  in  kind, 

My  fourth  is  in  search  but  not  in  find, 
My  fifth  is  in  think  but  not  in  remember, 
My  whole  a  dreaded  something  that  comes 
in  late  September — From  Edna  Gar- 
lick  (13),  Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Martha  Cooper,  New  Yo)'h 
Dear  Friends  :  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written.  I  haven’t  much  talent  for 
drawing,  but  I  have  made  a  chart  of  the 
number  of  years  that  birds  live.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  birds  and  feed 
them  in  Winter.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the 
birds  the  world  would  have  been  a  desert 
years  ago,  with  everything  eaten  by  the 
insects. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Mease  (15),  Pennsylvania 


Draicn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 

New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What 
Am  I?”  is  “willow,”  and  many  right 
answers  were  received.  Apparently  wil¬ 
low  was  an  easy  one.  There  was  another 
plant  which  has  been  all  things  to  all 
people.  Perhaps  even  a  burdock  may 
have  its  use  if  we  only  knew  what  it  has 
for  us.  The  weed  we  are  to  puzzle  over 
this  month  is  a  fine  spot  of  color  wher¬ 
ever  seen,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  spy 
it  on  your  way  to  school  this  Autumn 
you  will  sit  down  and  copy  it  for  Our 
Page.  The  only  trouble  with  copying  is 
that  we  can't  reproduce  color.  But  can 
you  not  sketch  in  the  bank  where  it 
stands,  or  a  little  landscape  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  home  it  has?  Here  is  the 
puzzle : 

“I  am  a  flower,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  milkweed  family.  One  hardly  sees 
anything  more  brilliant  than  my  flowers, 
even  in  the  tropics.  They  are  orange- 
red,  growing  in  flat-topped  clusters  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk.  I  received  my  most 
common  name  on  account  of  m,y  color¬ 
ing,  while  my  other  name  arose  fi*om  the 
belief  that  my  thick,  deep  root  was  a 
remedy  for  pleurisy.  The  Indians  used 
me  as  a  food,  and  prepared  a  crude  sugar 
from  my  flowers.  My  young  seed  pods 
were  boiled  and  eaten  with  buffalo  meat. 
I  am  worthy  of  cultivation  and  am  easily 
transplanted,  as  my  fleshy  roots  when 
broken  in  pieces  form  new  plants.  Odd¬ 
ly  enough,  at  the  Centennial  much  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  bed  of  my 
beautiful  plants  which  were  brought  from 
Holland. 

My  root  is  yellowish  brown  externally, 
but  white  inside  with  a  somewhat  nau¬ 
seous,  acidy  taste  when  recent,  merely 
bitter  when  dried.  It  yields  its  proper¬ 
ties  to  boiling  water,  and  is  administered 
usually  in  liquid  form,  but  sometimes  in 
powder.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affec¬ 
tions,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  dysentery. 
It  has  considerable  reputation  for  its 
medicinal  virtues. 

Look  for  me  in  sandy  meadows,  or  near 
some  of  our  New  England  railways. 
What  am  I?  —  Sent  by  Edna  Garlick 
(15),  Connecticut. 


Fun  With  the  Wild  Rabbits 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  During  haying 
our  dog  found  a  nest  of  wild  rabbits  in 
the  hay  field.  My  brother  and  I  soon 
taught  him  not  to-  harm  the  little  bun¬ 
nies,  and  we  made  several  trips  daily  to 
the  nest  and  had  very  good  times  play¬ 
ing  with  them.  I  am  sending  my  pic¬ 
ture  taken  with  the  little  pets.  This  was 
the  last  day  we  saw  them  as  they  were 
gone  when  we  visited  the  nest  again. — 
Bernard  Hamilton  (6),  Pennsylvania. 


Laddie  and  ITis  Mistress 

Dear  Boys  and  Gii'ls :  Here  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  picture  of  my  dog  and  I.  His 
name  is  “Laddie.”  Yours,  Ethel  Thorne 
(12),  Massachusetts. 


A  Nero  Contributor 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  a  new  con¬ 
tributor  and  am  sending  my  picture  so 
that  you  can  see  what  I  look  like  if  you 
wish  to.  Good  luck  to  Our  Page,  Helen 
SSeera  (11),  Ohio. 


A  Friend  of  Our  Page 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  a 
photo  of  myself  for  “Ourselves  to  Each 
Other.”  It  is  not  very  good,  I’m  afraid, 
but  it  is  all  I  have.  Sincerely  yours, 
Eva  Rusliey  (15),  New  York. 


I  think  they  are  more  interesting, 
even,  when  one  knows  what  long  lives 
birds  have.  These  ages  were  taken  from 
several  bird  books.  Yours,  Mattie  Cooper, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  a  little  chipping  sparrow  that 
u  ed  to  come  to  us  to  get  bread  crumbs. 
It  was  a  mother  bird  and  became  quite 
tame,  flying  up  on  our  laps  and  eating- 
bread  out  of  our  hands.  If  she  didn’t 
have  enough  when  she  had  babies  she 
would  fly  up  in  our  laps  and  beg  for 
more.  We  (lid  not  tame  her ;  she  tamed 
herself. 

One  afternoon  a  mother  bird  was 
around  the  foot  of  our  tree,  and  was 
standing  there  as  if  asleep.  I  sneaked 
up  behind  it  and  picked  it  up.  Mother 
m  (le  me  let  it  go.  It  hopped  away,  then 
came  back.  The  next  morning  we  found 
it  dead  and  also  a  few  days  later  an¬ 
other  died.  Do  you  think  it  had  a  dis¬ 
ease?  Or  do  you  think  it  was  poisoned 
from  the  potatoes  that  were  sprayed, 
or  the  yeast  in  the  bread?  Please  let 
me  know,.  Your  friend,  Mary  Tucker 
(12),  Connecticut. 


Dear  me  !  Just  hear  the  crickets  and 
katy-dids  tonight !  Only  occasionally  I 
hear  a  whip-poor-will  now.  Like  most 
birds  they  are  silent  the  “quiet  season.” 
I’ve  seen  a  great  many  king  birds  lately. 
Every  night  we  find  a  flock  of  them  when 
we  go  swimming,  and  if  a  hawk  or  crow 
dare  to  peep  into  the  valley  they  are 
soon  sent  about  their  business  with  sev¬ 
eral  “Tyrannus  Tyrannus,”  at  their  tails. 

There  were  several  goldfinches  in  the 
sweet  corn  tonight  getting  a  supper  of 
some  kind  of  black  bug.  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Lincoln  and  his  family  are  quite  noisy. 
I  wonder  if  they  will  come  back  liere 
next  year?  I  had  never  seen  one  .until 
two  years  ago.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
a  flock  of  over  a  hundred  starlings. 
That’s  one  kind  of  bird  I  think  we  could 
dispense  with.  The  robins  are  feasting 
on  wild  black  cherries.  Saw  two  blue¬ 
birds  today,  also  watched  a  kingfisher, 
but  did  not  see  him  catch  any  fish. — From 
Berta  Griffiths  (IS),  Connecticut. 

JOKES 


Drawn  by  Francis  C.  Coulter  (14), 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Smith  asked  Henry,  her  hus¬ 
band,  to  take  down  a  radio  recipe  she 
wanted.  He  did  his  best,  but  got  two 
stations  at  Qiice.  One  was  broadcasting 
the  morning  exercise  and  the  other  the 
recipe :  5* 

“Hands  on  hips,  place  one  cup  of  flour 
on  the  shoulders,  raise  knees  and  depress 
toes  and  mix  in  thoroughly  one-half  cup 
milk.  Repeat  six  times.  Inhale  quickly 
one-lialf  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Lower 
the'  legs  and  mash  two  hard-boiled  eggs  in 
a  sieve  and  exhale.  Breathe  naturally 
and  sift  in  a  bowl.  Attention !  Lie  flat 
on  floor  and  roll  the  white  of  an  egg- 
backward  until  it  comes  to  a  boil.  In 
10  minutes  remove  from  fire  and  rub 
smartly  with  rough  towel.  Breathe  natur¬ 
ally,  dress  in  warm  flannel  and  serve.” — 
From  Margaret  Topf  (12),  Pennsylvania. 


A  young  girl  was  taking  her  first  ride 
on  the  train.  The  conductor  came  in 
through  the  car  shouting,  “Tickets, 
please,”  and  she  handed  him  her  ticket. 

A  moment  later  a  train  boy  came 
through  crying,  “Chewing  gum !”  “Good¬ 
ness,”  cried  the  girl,  “Do  I  have  to  give 
up  my  gum,  too?” — Sent  by  Carl  Ratsch 
(15),  New  York. 


An  essay  written  by  a  young  Nor¬ 
wegian  is  as  follows : 

“What  a  wonderful  bird  the  frog  is ! 
When  he  stands  he  sit,  almost.  When  he 
hop  he  fly,  almost.  He  ain’t  got  no 
sense,  hardly.  He  ain’t  got  no  tail  hard¬ 
ly,  either.  When  he  sit,  he  sit  on  what 
he  ain't  got,  almost.” — Sent  by  Fiorina 
Longtin,  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Harold  Dev&ney  (17), 
New  Jersey 

The  Cloud 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  : 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  ocean  and 
shores : 

I  change  but  I  cannot  die. 

For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a 
stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their 
convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph 
And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

— By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
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Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 

Aug.  4. — Three  weeks  have  gone  by 
since  Sarah,  Herman  and  mother  left  on 
their  trip,  and  I  am  still  housekeeper. 
Did  some  washing  today  and  spilled 
some  water.  Charlie  came  in  and  asid, 
“What  are  you  doing,  Sis,  scrubbing  the 
floor?” 

Aug.  5. — ‘Churned  this  morning  and 
spilled  some  more  water  when  I  was 
rinsing  the  butter.  Mother  would  right¬ 
ly  say,  “How  slovenly !” 

Aug.  8. — I  am  18  today  but  I  don't  feel 
one  bit  more  independent  than  I  did  when 
I  was  17.  Charles  said  my  birthday 
cake  was  the  “sorriest  cake”  he  had  ever 
eaten ;  he  referred  to  it  as  “a  brick  with 
some  cement  on  top.”  But  I  noticed  liis 
piece  of  it  disappeared.  Maybe  in  time 
I  will  succeed  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
I  do  not  feel  so  far  that  I  have  failed, 
but  I  do  feel  that  I  have  yet  much  to 
learn. 

Aug.  9. — The  travelers  arrived  home 
tonight.  Charles  made  up  for  all  his 
teasing  when  he  told  mother  that  I  kept 
the  house  looking  just  as  nice  as  she 
did  and  that  my  bread  was  better  than 
hers.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  some 
good  times  together  before  school  begins. 
Yours,  “Annie,”  Illinois. 


Aug.  3. — Played  lazy  this  morning. 
Rather  cool  out.  I  will  write  to  R. 
N.-Y.  for  September  instead  of  August. 
Puppies  were  born  to  “Puzzums”  today. 
We  haven’t  seen  them  yet,  but  heard 
them  under  the  house.  Rained  hard  in 
evening. 

Aug.  6. — I  have  stripped  “dull”  to¬ 
bacco  for  three  days  now.  They  won’t 
let  me  strip  “bright”  or  second.  Afraid 
I  might  get  it  mixed — which  I  would. 
Went  to  store  in  our  truck.  Cut  out 
pictures. 

Aug.  7. — Went  to  Sunday  school.  Fin¬ 
ished  Henty’s  book,  “In  Time  of  Peril." 
Not  much  doing. 

Aug.  8. — Monday.  Did  not  go  to  store. 
Rained  a  little.  Washed  my  clothes. 
Finished  stripping  tobacco  for  this  year. 
Will  not  be  here  next  year.  Going  to 
pack  tobacco  in  hogsheads  tomorrow. — 
From  “Tess,”  (14),  Maryland. 


Aug.  18. — Rained  this  forenoon,  a  slow 
steady  drizzle.  Got  up  about  5  o’clock, 
fed  the  hogs,  and  then  ate  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  fed  the  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  helped  do  the  milking.  Strained 
the  milk  and  did  churning.  It  has  stopped 
raining  since  dinner,  and  the  sun  shines 
part  of  the  time.  Fed  the  hogs  and 
hens  again.  Helped  patch  up  the  calf 
pasture  fence  so  the  calves  can’t  get  out. 
Got  the  cows,  ate  supper  and  did  the  rest 
of  my  chores. 

Aug.  19. — Fair  weather.  Helped  draw 
in  three  loads  of  hay  besides  some  rak¬ 
ing.  Finished  the  haying  and  I'm  glad 
of  it. 

Aug.  23. — It  rained  a  while  this  morn¬ 
ing,  then  the  sun  came  out,  but  there 
are  clouds  passing  over  it  part  of  the 
time.  Cleaned  the  henhouse,  which  took 
almost  all  day.  Did  the  same  chores^  I 
always  do,  at  night.  From  “Sandy,”  (1<  ), 
New  York. 


July  25. — Picked  huckleberries  and 
picked  them  over.  I  had  an  order  for 
12  quarts.  Received  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
read  Our  Page.  I  thought  the  drawings 
especially  good.  Read  this  evening. 

July  26. — Tended  store  all  day.  One 
of  my  girl  friends  was  up  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  we  talked  “between  customers.” 
Cleaned  up  the  store  and  washed  the 
dishes  this  afternoon. 

July  27. — Was  intending  to  go  away 
but  it  is  raining  this  morning.  It  is  a 
very  cold  rain  for  the  time  of  year. 
Helped  with  dishes  and  did  sewing. 
Brought  in  milk  and  turned  out  the  cows. 
Wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  From  Eddie 
(15),  Connecticut. 


Aug.  10. — I  weeded  beans  all  morning 
and  before  dinner.  The  weeds  got  started 
late  last  Spring — now  they  seem  to  be 
making  a  good  growth  !  Helped  haul  hay 
for  the  stack  this  evening.  My  brother 
has  raked  the  hay.  We  didn’t  get  the 
stack  finished,  for  my  brother  got  his 
ear  hurt  and  they  went  to  see  the  doctor. 
Hay  is  a  large  crop  this  year. 

Aug.  22. — My  dad,  mother  and  sister 
went  to  town  this  morning.  I  mowed 
briers  and  brush  with  the  scythe  in  the 
pasture  this  forenoon.  Afternoon  dad 
plowed  while  I  stuffed  some  old  rye  in 
the  furrows.  Went  to  get  the  cows;  left 
them  in  the  meadowr  a  half  hour.  The 
cows  wanted  to  stay  but  I  knew  it  was 
milking  time. 

Aug.  27. — Drove  the  cows  to  pasture 
this  morning.  Mowed  briers  and  brush 
(with  the  scythe)  in  the  cow  pasture 
rest  of  day.  Read  the  mail  at  noon, 
greatly  enjoying  Our  Page  and  the  funny 

paper.  .  .  . 

Aug.  28. — Today  is  to  be  remembered 
as  the  date  of  our  family  reunion  (an¬ 
nual).  My  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters  as  well  as  myself  went  to  it.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  nice  time  for  it.  It  was 
cloudy  this  morning,  but  it  turned  out 
well.  The  reunion  was  held  in  a  park, 
near  a  city  about  35  miles  from  here. — 
Imp  (13),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff 


School  Began  on  the  Sixth — By  Harold 
Deveney  (17),  New  Jersey 


The  Dream — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (17), 
New  York 


Our  Schoolhouse — By  John  Mucha  (15), 
New  York 


Why  Not ? — By  Eva  Rushey  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 

Dear  Cooks :  I  think  every  one  of  us 
likes  cake.  I  like  the  following  cake 
recipe.  It  is  a  sponge  cake.  Take  two 
eggs,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
beat  sugar  and  eggs  until  creamy.  Add 
one  cup  flour,  in  which  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  has  been  mixed ;  then  add 
seven  tablespoons  boiling  water,  and  beat 
well.  Then  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  20  to  25  minutes. — 
From  Lilian  Aldrich  (13),  New  York. 

When  one  more  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der  is  added,  this  recipe  will  make  jelly 
roll.  Or  if  a  cup  of  cocoanut  (shredded) 
is  turned  in  just  before  putting  in  the 
tin,  the  result  is  pleasing  to  those  who 
like  cocoanut. — I.  U. 


(14),  New  Jersey 


Portrait  of  Anna  Graham  (18),  Illinois , 
By  Herself 


An  Introduction — By  Louis  Weiderhold 
(16),  New  York 


The  Deserted  Farmhouse — By  Aubrey 
Gregory  (17),  New  York 


The  Old  Horse  Knows — By  Rebecca 
Spencer  (17),  Maine 


Our  Bossy — By  Thelma  Miller  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“I  enjoyed  the  thought  letter.  I  think 
that  sort  of  thing  would  improve  Our 
Page.” — Edna  Garliclt  (15),  Connecticut. 

“The  children  of  whom  Louise  spoke, 
would  probably  not  for  love  nor  money 
leave  the  city’s  pavement  for  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  the  country.  However 
there  may  be  some  of  them  that  would 
consider  living  in  the  country  if  they 
could  spend  the  entire  day  amusing  them¬ 
selves.” — Kate  Kramers,  New  York. 

“It  would  make  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  to  have  some  resident  of  a  large 


city  write  his  impression  of  farm  life.” — 
Roy  Bergman  (16),  New  York. 

“As  I  passed  an  old  farmhouse  in  the 
neighborhood  one  day  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  picture  for  Our  Page ;  so  down 
it  went  on  paper  and  here  it  is.  I  have 
named  it  the  deserted  farmhouse.” — Au¬ 
brey  Gregory  (17),  New  York. 

“I’m  a  real  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  I  was  so  lonesome  without  it  last 
Winter  at  school  that  I  am  taking  it_  (a 
subscription)  back  with  me  this  year.” — 
Esther  Wright  (14),  Maryland. 

“I  saw  my  drawing  published,  and  al¬ 
though  I  am  satisfied,  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  resurrect  such  a  rotten  draw¬ 
ing  as  the  one  I  sent  in  a  couple  of  years 
ago  (August).” — Harold  Deveney  (17), 
New  Jersey. 

“About  one  month  ago  I  entered  an 
essay  on  ‘Whole  Wheat  and  Shi*edded 
Wheat’  and  the  result  is  a  free  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  back  for  my  teacher 
and  me.” — Sarah  Graham  (12),  Illinois. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

Warnings 

The  maple  by  the  river 

Flaunts  a  branch  of  crimson  leaves, 
While  the  woodbine  on  the  fences, 

A  scarlet  pattern  weaves. 

The  song  birds  cease  their  nesting 
And  swiftly  southwax-d  fly, 

While  the  gentians  by  the  roadside, 
In  azure  patches  lie. 

There  a  something  in  the  senses — 

It’s  the  “Fall-time  wanderlust,” 
And  to  take  a  trail  for  nowhere — 

It  makes  us  feel  we  must. 

All  these  things  are  warnings 
Listen  and  perhaps  you’ll  hear 
All  the  zephyrs  softly  whispering 
Telling  you  that  Autumn’s  near. 

— By  Marian  Blood,  Vermont. 


A  Cure  for  Biues 

When  the  days  are  dark  and  rainy, 
And  you  are  feeling  blue, 

Hunt  out  an  old  Rural  New-Yorker. 

When  you’ve  nothing  else  to  do. 
Look  for  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  Page” 
Isn’t  that  cheerful  though? 

With  all  the  drawings  and  writings 
You  soon  forget  your  woe. 

— By  Irene  Carr  (13). 


Eating 

Now  what’s  the  use  of  joshin’ 

And  alius  givin’  digs, 

A-laughin’  and  a  jokin’ 

And  saying  boys  is  pigs ! 

Pa  says  my  stummiek’s  rubber. 

Or  gum  elastic  stuff, 

He  says  my  legs  are  holler — 

I  never  get  enough. 

And  sister  she’s  a  teacher 
’Way  up  to  number  five, 

She  says,  “the  Anaconda 
Jest  eats  ’em  up  alive.” 

Aunt  Jane,  she  says  my  manners, 

Is  really  shocking  bad, 

Y’see  a  boy  so  gi’eedy 
Is  ’scouragin’  an’  sad ! 

But  sometimes  when  they’re  knockin’ 
Ma  sorter  winks  her  eye, 

And  slips  across  the  table 
Another  piece  of  pie. 

And  says,  “Now  don’t  you  mind  ’em, 

I  know  them,  that  I  do — 

When  they  was  kids  an’  hungry, 

Why !  They  was  just  like  you  ! 

— By  Ethel  Thorne  (12),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Idle  Hours 

On  an  Autumn  day  I  love  to  roam, 

Over  grassy  meadows  far  from  home, 
To  watch  a  bumblebee  busy  flitting, 
From  flower  to  flower  near  the  place 
I’m  sitting. 

I  listen  to  the  song  of  the  brook, 

Not  so  far  from  my  chosen  nook. 

And  think  of  nature’s  work  so  wondrous, 
That  we  glory  in  the  gift  she  gave  us. 
— By  Elizabeth  Haskins  (15), 
Massachusetts. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Sarah  Graham  (12),  Illinois,  wrote  one 
of  the  best  25  essays  on  “Wheat  and 
Shredded  Wheat.”  The  last  time  we 
heard  from  her  she  was  keeping  bees  and 
raising  calves,  and  we  know  that  she  can 
write  very  interesting  sketches  of  farm 
life.  We  are  proud  of  Sarah,  and  hope 
that  she  will  write  us  oftener,  now  that 
she  has  her  pen  in,  one  might  say.  Our 
Page  work  is  a  useful  expei’ience,  and 
nothing  helps  like  working  for  it. 
Sarah's  photo  it  will  be  remembered 
was  printed  in  July. 

How  we  do  hate  to  make  mistakes ! 
The  “My  Diary”  caption  last  month 
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Begin  Christmas  Work 
Now 


Nursery  Lap  Cushion 


Dutch  Girl  Soft  Doll 

Our  Sewing 
Book  No.  1 7 
just  out  with 
new  designs 
for  gifts  and 
bazars.  Four  House  Mending  Bas 
additional  pages  in  full  color. 
Sheet  of  designs  for  tracing. 
Original  and  novel  needlework 
using 


SHANK 


Send  10  Cents  in  Stamps 

for  book  and  three-yard  sample  in  fast  color 
percale  tape  in  any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colors:  Yellow,  Linen, Gray, 
Light  Blue,  Orange, Red,  N avy ,  Y ale 
\  Blue,  Emerald,  La  vender, OldRose, 
/Pink,  Copenhagen,  Tan,  Reseda, 
Brown,  Black,  Peach,  Gold. 

Wm.E. Wright  &  Sons  Co. 
Manufacturers 

Dept,  367  Orange,  N.  J. 


For  Home  Use,  Too  s 

Relieves  pain.  Soothes  and 
heals.  An  old-time  family 
remedy.  Keep  it  always 
handy  for  lumbago — back¬ 
ache — sore  and  aching 
muscles — cuts — sprain  s — 
bruises — and  burns.  At  your 
druggist,  $2.00  a  bottle. 

The  Lawrence- William*  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


was  credited  to  Joseph  Kopelman  (15), 
New  York,  when  it  was  really  Beatrice 
Booth’s.  There  were  two  eligible  cap¬ 
tions  for  “My  Diary,”  but  Joseph’s  did 
not  transfer  well,  and  unfortunately  the 
names  got  mixed.  This  is  the  place 
where  the  artist’s  initials  in  the  corner  are 
of  great  help,  as  well  as  consolation  to 
the  owner  of  the  sketch.  We  suggest 
that  Joseph  turn  to  good  black  ink  and 
unlined  paper,  and  that  Beatrice  put  in 
the  initials  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  It  is  well  also  to  write  name, 
State  and  age  on  the  back  of  all 
sketches  sent  in,  which  insures  them 
from  being  lost  among  others. 

Already  the  air  is  cooler.  October 
will  soon  be  here.  Look,  feel  and  listen 
for  Our  Page.  I  met  our  friend  Louise 
Weiderhold  at  the  State  Fair,  and  to 
those  who  admired  her  portrait  I  will 
say  that  I  recognized  her  at  once.  Her 
hair  is  red,  eyes  brown,  and  she  looks 
younger  than  her  portrait.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  brilliant,  her  hair  is  uncut,  naturally 
wavy  and  falls  to  her  waist.  This  is 
our  Louise. 

Letters  must  reach  this  office  not  later 
than  the  fifth  of  the  month.  There  are 
no  especial  rules  and  regulations  for  con¬ 
tributions.  Simply  make  sketches  strong 
and  clear,  whether  in  pen  or  pencil.  Many 
of  the  sketches  that  are  received  are 
faintly  done  in  pencil,  and  these  we  can¬ 
not  use.  Address  all  work  to  Iva  Unger, 
at  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


[ Double 
the  Value 

of  your 

i Wool  / 


Exchange  your  wool  for  beauti¬ 
ful  warm  bed  blankets  or  auto 
robes  of  superior  quality. 

Our  extra  profit  plan  enables 
you  to  double  the  value  of  your 
wool.  Obtain  these  blankets, 
either  by  making  a  nominal  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash  or  entire  payment 
in  wool. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
oosts  refunded.  Thousands  ot 
satisfied  customers  heartily 
endorse  this  plan. 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet  giv¬ 
ing  details  of  plan  today. 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 
i  Winston  -  Salem.  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

49  Chatham  Road 

Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 

Please  send  me  further  Information  on  your 
EXTRA  PROFIT  PLAN. 


More  About  the  Quilts 

There  are  a  great  many  more  con¬ 
tributors  making  quilts  than  there  are 
people  who  send  them  squares,  disap¬ 
pointing  as  this  must  be  to  our  needle 
artists.  This  month  Our  Page  has  been 
asked  to  publish  the  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  those  who  need  squares :  Ger¬ 
aldine  Elliott  (14),  New  York;  Dorothy 
Miller  (16),  Ohio;  and  Helen  Tompkins, 
New  York,  who  offers  to  exchange  blocks 
or  return  the  favor  in  some  other  way  if 
deffired.  Here  also  is  a  letter  from  a 
reader  out  in  Ohio  who  seems  to  need 
our  attention.  All  letters  sent  to  this 
office  will  be  addressed  and  remailed. 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  I’ve  been  sick  since 
April  with  heart  trouble,  and  can’t  get 
up  until  December.  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
every  month  and  think  Our  Page  is  very 
interesting.  I’ve  been  saving  them  all 
along,  as  when  I  am  sick  as  I  am,  now 
I  like  to  look  over  them.  I  want  letters, 
and  I  wish  to  notify  Our  Page  that  I  am 
beginning  a  friendship  quilt.  I  hope  to 
have  squares  from  all  of  the  contributors 
to  Our  Page.  When  the  quilt  is  finished 
I  promise  to  send  either  a  photo  or 
sketch  of  it.  The  sender  is,  of  course, 
inv  ted  to  embroider  his  or  her  square 
with  name  and  address  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that.  .  self-worked 
squares  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  me 
and  others  who  years  after  will  enjoy 
looking  at  them. — From  Bertha  Balen- 
tine  (14),  Ohio. 


Rosa  Bonheur 


Name  ... 
Address. 


(Continued) 

During  the  years  in  this  modest  studio, 
Rosa  Bonheur’s  fame  soared  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  glory  of  “The  Horse  Fair” 
traveled  all  over  France,  across  the 
Channel  to  the  British  Isles,  and  on  to 
America.  Her  canvases  were  no  longer 
a  subject  for  question.  They  were  the 
accepted  thing.  Though  in  truth,  her 
own  beloved  France  was  slow  in  giving 
honor  where  honor  is  due,  Rosa  Bonheur 
rose  majestically  above  the  indifference, 
and  added  each  year  canvas  after  canvas 
to  her  great  story  of  field  and  forest. 

Not  only  were  the  dwellers .  of  pas¬ 
tures  her  deepest  interest,  the  rich  land¬ 
scape  and  labor  of  the  fields  filled  her 
with  wonder.  The  plowing  of  the 
Springtime,  the  harvesting  of  the  Autumn 
and  the  gathering  of  grapes  from  the 
sunny  slopes  of  France  were  among  the 
great  things  of  life  to  her,  and  with  each 
new  canvas  she  gave  to  them  a  larger 
dignity  and  grandeur. 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  her  work 
spread  like  the  wind  over  England  and 
through  the  bonny  land  of  Scotland,  and 
carried  with  it  a  longing  to  see  and  know 
the  painter  who  understood  beyond  all 
others,  the  deeper  nature  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures.  So  when  Rosa  Bonheur  visited 
the  Island  in  the  late  Summer  of  1854 
she  was  greeted  as  an  old  friend  who  had 
given  pleasure  to  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands. — By  Frances  Elizabeth  Cliutter  in 
All  Arts. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

♦Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Joseph  Kopelman  (16),  Sophie 
Kopelman  (12),  Irene  Carr  (14),  Rose  Cecille 
(9),  Stanley  Brown  (15),  Marguerite  Grau  (15), 
Kate  Kramers,  Trix  Westmorland  (14),  Martha 
Cooper,  Kathleen  McMann  (11),  Anna  Yurke- 
weez,  Raymond  Nolan  (15),  Elizabeth  Molloy, 
Dorothy  Butterfield,  H,  McCoon,  Effie  Spencer, 


Betty  Natvig,  Susan  Boughton,  ‘Aubrey  Greg¬ 
ory  (17),  John  Mucha  (15),  *Pearl  Lynn  (17), 
Margaret  Gippert  (17),  Eva  Itushey  (15),  *Roy 
Bergman  (16),  Vera  Hawley  (15),  irene  Saf- 
ford,  Waddie  Kic  (14),  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
Pearl  Wilfert  (16),  Carl  Ratsch  (15),  Edna 
Bently  (13),  Lilian  Aldrich  (13),  Dox-othy  Saf- 
ford  (13),  Doris  Ilagerman  (12). 

Pennsylvania. — George  Whitlock  (6),  *Mar- 
garetta  Topf,  Bernard  Hamilton  (6),  Beatrice 
Yeagle  (10),  Rene  Cook  (12),  Lilian  Pierce 

(13) ,  Ethel  Pierce  (15),  Esther  Margerum  (13), 
♦Franklin  Kohler  (17). 

Connecticut. — Wealtha  Seoville  (13),  Amy 
Layton  (14),  Edna  Miller  (11),  Zelma  Letsky, 
Dorothy  Layton.  Olive  Munson  (17),  Ethel  Daly 

(14) ,  *Edna  Garlick  (15),  Josephine  Postomesky 
(13),  Billy  Simpson  (7),  Mary  Tucker,  *Berta 
Griffiths. 

Massachusetts.  —  John  Walker  (13),  Jennie 
Hinxman  (13),  Ethel  Davis  (12),  Ethel  Thorne 
(12),  Elizabeth  Haskins  (16),  Dorothy  Lampheax-. 

Rhode  Island. — Raffiella  Riccio  (14). 

Vermont. — Retlia  Eddy  (11),  Marian  Blood 
(19),  Noel  Gasrow  (14). 

New  Hampshire. — Eleanor  DeRochemont  (10), 
William  Marston  (11). 

New  Jersey. — Jeanette  Elman  (12),  Frances 
Williams  (10),  Etta  Speck  (17),  Mary  Donezeski 
(11),  ‘Helen  Dadinoff  (14),  Ella  Clayton  (14), 
♦Harold  Deveney  (17). 

Delaware.  —  Mildred  Atherton  (14),  Robert 
Speicber  (15),  Hazel  Dickerson  (15). 

Mai'yland.— Wilson  Weaver  (12),  Woodrow 
Smallwood  (13),  ‘Esther  Wright  (14),  Marie 
Detwillwer  (16). 

Maine. — Rena  Weeks  (13),  *Rebecca  Spencer 
(IT).  n 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (9). 

West  Virginia. — Hattie  Godd  (13),  Clark  Al- 
lender  (13). 

Illinois. — *Anna  Graham  (18),  *Sarah  Gra¬ 
ham  (12). 

North  Carolina. — Helen  Holt  (12). 

Letters  Wanted.— Harriet  Wiese  (14),  Conn.; 
Trix  Westmorland  (14),  N.  Y. 


Tossing  Pancakes 

That  note  about  your  being  a  past  mas¬ 
ter  in  griddle  cake  tossing  reminds  me  of 
the  fact  that  my  own  mother  used  to  toss 
pancakes  in  just  that  way.  In  the  north 
of  England,  in  Lancashire  at  least,  or  the 
textile  centers  of  it,  pancake  Tuesday  or 
Shrove  Tuesday  which  ushers  in  Lent,  is 
celebrated  every  year  by  giving  pancake 
parties,  which  usually  occur  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  and  if  you  visit  around  at  your 
friends  in  the  evening,  by  invitation  or 
by  inviting  yourself,  you  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  find  a  pancake,  party  in  progress. 
The  pancakes  are  almost  always  “tossed” 
in  turning,  and  as  they  are  cooked  over 
open  fireplaces  the  “clever”  ones  toss 
them  up  the  sooty  chimney,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
tossers,  the  “Lancashire  lasses,”  to  bring 
them  down  the  same  color  they  went  up. 

I  do  not  tell  you  this  to  deprecate 
your  cleverness  at  pancake  tossing,  but 
just  to  inform  you  that  you  have  many 
“fellow  tossers”  on  the  other  side.  I  have 
enjoyed  your  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  philoso¬ 
phy  the  past  year,  and  hope  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  Although  I’m  a 
textile  operative  by  occupation  I’m  a 
farmer  when  I  read  your  paper.  Best 
wishes  to  the  Hope  Farm  family. 

Connecticut.  Joseph  dyson. 


Arranging  a  Camp  Toilet 

We  have  a  camp  site  in  which  we  ac¬ 
commodate  between  60  to  100  boys  each 
season  (month  of  July)  and  from  25  to 
75  adults  during  the  months  of  June  and 
August.  Up  to  this  season  we  have  used 
the  pit  toilets  (the  camp  was  used  for 
one  month  only),  but  we  must  secure  a 
better  method  of  taking  care  of  waste 
matter,  toilets  and  kitchen  waste.  Would 
a  cesspool  be  satisfactory?  The  soil  is 
red  shale  and  rocky  subsoil.  Our  toilets 
will  be  placed  on  a  hill  with  an  elevation 
of  about  75  ft.  from  the  stream  that  runs 
through  our  property,  ( the  stream  partly 
feeds  our  swimming  pool)  and  about  250 
ft.  from  the  stream.  The  kitchen  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  about 
level  with  the  stream,  and  a  distance,  of 
150  ft.  from  the  stream.  Our  artesian 
well  is  placed  near  the  kitchen,  a.  j.  z. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

From  your  description,  I  should  judge 
that  either  a  cesspool  or  dry  pit  would 
prove  somewhat  dangerous  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  your  proposed  toilet.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  channels  of  access 
to  the  stream  may  exist  in  the.  rocky 
subsoil,  and  this  stream  evidently  is  used 
by  the  boys.  Typhoid  germs,  the  disease 
germs  most  to  be  feared,  are  dangerous 
if  in  the  water  of  a  swiming  pool.  More 
or  less  of  that  water  is  swallowed  by 
boys  splashing  in  it,  and  typhoid  has  un¬ 
do  btedly  been  conveyed  by  this  Avater 
Avith  considerable  frequency.  Pit  toilets 
or  a  cesspool  placed  below  the  stream, 
doAvn  hill  from  it,  or  down  stream  from 
the  swimming  pool  and  kitchen  would  be 
more  safe.  The  further  away  from  pool 
and  well,  the  better.  If  the  camp  is  a 
permanent  one,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  disposing  of  toilet  wastes  is  by 
means  of  a  concrete  septic  tank,  A\T.ith 
outfloAV  upon  the  surface  in  a  location 
where  it  cannot  be  carried  into  water 
used  for  drinking,  or,  still  better,  disposed 
of  by  seepage  from  underground  tiles. 
Such  a  tank  requires  running. water  and 
makes  flushing  toilets  practicable.  It 
will  care  for  liquid  wastes  from  a  kitchen 
but  not  the  garbage.  You  may  obtain  dir¬ 
ections  for  the  construction  of  such  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank  by  applying  to  the  NeAv  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  If  you  must  use  pit  toilets,  place 
them  doAvn  stream  from  SAvimming  pool 
and  AArell  and  as  far  away  as  practicable. 
Make  them  fly-proof  too.  Flies  may  carry 
disease  germs  from  open  pits  to  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Send  £or 

FREE  BOOK 

New  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges 
and  Heating  Stoves 

Here  it  is— greater  than  ever 
—the  new  Kalamazoo  book 
of  200  styles  and  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  new  and  beautiful 
porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gas  and  coal 
ranges  in  delft  blue  and  pearl 
gray,  illustrated  in  actual 
colors.  Also  new  porcelain 
mahogany  heating  stoves. 

5* Year  Guarantee 
Bond;  Reduced 
Factory  Prices 

This  new  book  completely 
revolutionizes  all  stove,  range 
and  furnace  selling  policies 
and  brings  straight  to  you  the 
most  sensational  guarantee 
of  quality  ever  written — a 
5-year  guarantee  bond  on 
all  stoves,  ranges  and  fur¬ 
naces.  Also  reduced  prices 
on  all  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces. 

24-Hour  Shipments— 
Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

24-hourshippingservice.  You 
can  buy  as  low  as  $3  down; 
$3  monthly. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

30  days’  trial.  360  days’  ap¬ 
proval  test.  Complete  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  a  postal  or 
write  today  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  this  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co,,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Avc. 

KALflMwZOO  MICHIGAN 
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Heating  $0^95 
Stoves  —  "  u  p 


Ranges  *49®® 


Pipe  or  Pipeless 
Furnaces 

*5995 


’up 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age- 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  at  one  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restfulto 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Burns 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial  Srusffio 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  introductory  offer.  Send 
tor  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  liasin.  AVe  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  l'educed  prices. 


AVe  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 ■ 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


New  Washing  Machine 


Gets  clothes  snow-white  in  5  minutes.  Can¬ 
not  injure  anything.  Costs  2c  per  week.  Saves 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 
Every  woman  needs  one  and  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  Two  kinds,  for  city  or  country, 
rtprrn  Write  for  special  offer  on  first 
UrrEH  machine  sold  in  a  territory. 
Handy  Washer  Co.,  123  N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40* 

AVe  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  AVi-ite  for  FUEL  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  ymtr  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  194  AVaydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Old-fashioned  Jewelry.  — -We  were 
looking  at  fashionable  jewelry  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  shop  recently,  and  were  inter¬ 
ested  to  notice  the  array  of  brooches, 
bracelets,  ear-rings  and  pendants  dating 
from  40  to  75  years  back.  There  were 
sets  of  onyx  and  pearls,  cameos,  and 
shiny  yellow  gold  set  with  turquoise ; 
brooches  of  heavy  gold  with  pendent 
drops  of  turquoise,  carved  ornaments  of 
red  coral,  and  old-time  stars  of  garnet. 
Anyone  who  has  old-fashioned  ornaments 
of  this  class  may  now  bring  them  out, 
and  wear  them  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  newest  fashion.  Of  course 
ear-rings  must  have  screw  fastenings ;  the 
barbarous  hooks  going  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  are  gone  forever.  The  gold  in 
these  ornaments  is  sometimes  the  shiny 
yellow  of  an  old  wedding  ring,  and  some¬ 
times  the  deeper  “Roman  gold.”  Old- 
fashioned  bangle  bracelets,  both  gold  and 
silver,  are  very  much  worn — the  more  of 
them  the  better. 

A  Juvenile  Check. — In  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  first  model  shows  a  school  dress 
of  black  and  white  check  wool.  It  is  one 
of  those  plain  little  one-piece  dresses 
given  fullness  by  inverted  pleats  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  hem.  In  this  case  the 
upper  part  of  the  pleats  had  a  binding  of 
black  satin  along  the  edge  of  the  fold 


skirt  having  two  inverted  pleats,  so  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  broad  box  pleat  in 
front.  The  overblouse  had  a  broad  band 
of  velvet  of  the  same  color  at  the  bottom. 
This  was  straight  along  the  lower  edge, 
but  curved  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make  two 
shallow  points  in  front.  A  narrow  belt 
of  the  crepe,  with  a  dull  gold  buckle, 
passed  round  the  waist  over  the  velvet 
band.  The  sleeves,  which  wTere  rather 
full  at  the  bottom,  and  gathered  into  a 
narrow  cuff,  were  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner  with  velvet,  curving  into  points 
at  the  top.  There  was  no  other  trim- 
ing,  the  round  neck  and  group  of  small 
inverted  tucks  at  the  shoulder  being  a 
familiar  style.  We  find  velvet  used  very 
freely  in  trimming,  and  there  is  a  thin 
light  weave  known  as  transparent  velvet 
that  is  appearing  in  many  handsome  Fall 
gowns.  Present  appearances  suggest  that 
velvet  will  lead  other  fabrics  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  handsome  gowns  this  Winter. 

Velveteen  and  Jersey  Cloth. — The 
girl’s  dress  at  the  right  shows  a  pretty 
combination  of  velveteen  with  fine  jersey 
cloth.  The  color  was  forest  green,  and 
the  dress  itself  was  pleated  from  neck  to 
hem  at  front  and  sides,  but  plain  in  the 
back.  Over  it  was  a  plain  sleeveless 
jacket  of  velveteen,  open  in  front.  This 
coat  had  patch  pockets  of  jersey  cloth 
trimmed  with  velveteen  applique  under 
which  passed  a  narrow  belt  of  the  jersey 
cloth.  The  round  collar  was  finished 
•with  a  ribbon  tie.  This  was  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  dress,  and  it  suggests  an  attractive 
way  to  combine  two  materials.  A  dress 
of  plaid  or  check,  with  a  sleeveless  jacket 
»f  some  solid  color  would  be  very  attrac¬ 


Fall  Models  for  Juveniles  a>id  Their  Elders 


where  the  pleats  were  inverted.  Little 
semi-circular  patch  pockets  bound  with 
black  were  set  on  the  pleat  just  above 
the  narrow  black  satin  belt,  which  ran 
under  straps  of  the  material  to  keep  it 
in  place.  The  belt  was  fastened  with  a 
plain  steel  buckle.  A  turn-down  collar 
of  white  linen  was  finished  with  a  black 
satin  bow ;  the  sleeves,  slightly  gathered 
at  the  wrist,  had  turn-back  cuffs  of 
white  linen.  The  little  hat  worn  with 
this  was  old  rose  felt.  A  plain  little 
woolen  dress  of  this  sort  is  good  taste 
and  good  style,  and  these  shepherd's 
checks  in  black  and  white  are  always  in 
fashion.  Among  the  Fall  dress  goods  we 
noted  very  attractive  challies,  both 
printed  and  plain,  which  are  excellent 
for  children’s  dresses.  They  were  as 
soft  and  smooth  as  silk,  guaranteed  to 
wash  perfectly,  all  wool,  and  cost  98 
cents  a  yard.  The  printed  patterns  were 
usually  small  designs,  like  the  printed 
silks. 

Two-toned  Satin. — Next  is  a  dress 
showing  satin  in  two  colors  —  a  light 
cocoa  shade  combined  with  a  darker 
brown.  The  dress,  of  the  cocoa  brown, 
shows  a  diagonal  front  crossing  over  a 
front  of  the  darker  color.  .This  was  not 
separate,  but  was  made  of  the  two  joined 
together,  the  diagonal  join  being  finished 
by  a  strap  of  the  material  edged  on  each 
side  by  a  fine  white  silk  piping.  At  the 
shoulder,  and  at  the  lower  edge  where 
the  diagonal  band  joined  the  skirt,  there 
was  a  flower  of  the  dark  satin,  the  petals 
lined  with  white.  These  large  flowers, 
with  loose  petals,  made  of  the  dress  ma¬ 
terial,  are  very  often  used  as  trimming. 
The  skirt  had  an  inverted  pleat  at  the 
side,  with  a  flat  band  and  buttons  along 
the  pleat. 

Satin  and  Velvet. — There  is  a  new 
shade  of  red  called  pottery,  which  is  soft¬ 
er  than  terra  cotta,  more  like  a  dull  cop¬ 
pery  tint.  The  dress  in  the  center  was 
pottery  red  canton  crepe  trimmed  with 
velvet.  It  was  a  two-piece  dress,  the 


tive,  and  such  combinations  are  often  an 
economy,  since  they  give  a  chance  to  use 
a  limited  length  of  material. 

The  Popular  Stripes.  —  The  small 
girl  at  the  right  shows  a  pretty  use  of 
striped  flannel,  in  this  case  a  light  blue 
ground  with  darker  stripes.  The  waist  is 
cut  with  vertical  stripes,  while  the  little 
skirt,  seamed  on,  has  the  stripes  running 
horizontally.  The  front  of  waist  has  a 
vestee  set  on  like  a  shirt  front,  wuth  the 
stripes  running  across  it.  At  each  side 
the  little  skirt  had  an  inset  panel  of 
pleats,  bordered  with  a  band  of  dark  blue 
silk,  this  giving  the  proper  flare.  A  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  silk,  fastened  with  a  buckle, 
narrow  silk  cuffs  and  tie,  finished  the 
dress.  Any  simple  dress  pattern  could 
be  made  up  this  way  with  the  stripes 
running  horizontally  at  the  bottom. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Of  course  the 
felt  hats  are  as  popular  as  ever-,  and  as 
plain  as  ever,  but  then  many  of  them 
cost  just  as  much  as  if  heavily  trimmed, 
so  the  milliners  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  move 
away  from  the  close  little  bowls,  and 
develop  shapes  that  begin  to  turn  up  in 
front.  There  is  also  a  marked  return  of 
velours  and  some  of  the  felts  with  a 
velvety  nap,  rather  than  the  smooth  felt 
so  long  popular.  The  popularity  of  vel¬ 
vet  suggests  a  return  of  velvet  hats.  We 
see  some  handsome  stitched  velvet  hats, 
which  are  so  soft  and  flexible  that  they 
can  be  folded  like  a  soft  felt. 

A  popular  dress  velveteen  has  a  twill 
back,  and  is  very  soft  and  lustrous.  We 
saw  good  qualities  of  this  velveteen  at 
$2.19  and  $2.79  a  yard. 

One  of  the  new  colors  appears  as 
champs  brun,  which  is  merely  field 
brown,  but  it  is  a  pretty  soft  shade  very 
suitable  for  sports  dresses. 

Manufacturers  report  that  women’s 
dressy  coats  are  selling  very  slowly  and 
blame  this  partly  on  automobiles,  since 
a  sports  coat  is  much  more  suitable  for 
driving.  Many  of  the  new*  coats  of  the 
dressy  type  show  a  flaring  outline,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  take  as  well  as 
the  straight  silhouette  of  the  sports 
coats.  The  favorite  furs  for  sports 
coats  are  wolf,  badger  and  raccoon. 
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^^Distinctive  Designs  in  (Harm,  Clocks 


TICK-TOCK 

with  Havenite  Base 
C,  In  the  picture. 
graceful  clock  —  -with 
alarm.  Attractive  in  any 
room.  4i  inches  high. 


You’ll  take  to  these  new  Alarm.  Clocks 

Have  you  seen  them?  They  are  New  Haven  Clocks,  so  distinctive 
in  appearance  that  they  beautify  the  home.  These  new  alarm 
clocks  are  good,  dependable  timekeepers.  They  get  the  family 
up  on  time  in  the  morning  and  pleasantly  speed  the  day’s  work. 

New  Haven  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide  variety _ not  only 

alarms — but  also  chime  clocks,  tambours,  and  colonial  models. 

cThe  superior  features  of  the  latest  New  Haven  Alarm  Clocks: 

1  Distinctive  beauty  of  design;  5  Thin-model  case,  dust-proof; 
artistic  hands;  ornate  numerals.  patented  octagon  design. 

2  Non-breakable Krack-ProofKry flat.  6  Full-vision  dial. 

3  Mellow-toned  alarm  with  shut-off.  7  Forty-hour  movement. 

4  Aluminum  non-rust  bell  on  back.  8  Dependable  timekeepers,  all. 

(lAU  ‘True  Time  Tellers — See  them  at  your  dealer’s! 

NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS 

dvlade  by  the  makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  more  than  five  generations 


Copr.  1927.  N.  H.  C.  Co. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cleans  Your  Hands 
at  Milking  Time 

GRANDPA’S  WONDER  PINE 
TAR  Soap  is  antiseptic — kills  germs, 
cuts  grease,  heals  sores,  chases  odors. 
Mild — best  for  hands  and  udders. 

At  Dealers’  or  send  10c  for  big  cake. 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 

Dept.  RN-101  Dayton,  Ohio 


Since  73 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Ointment 
iTo  Heal  Sore  Hands 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  piaster.  Youwaik,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
i  foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
|  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  9 1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


COFFEE  —that  makes  Famous  Colfee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it!  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 

T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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|5  LESS  THAN  ONE  P  E  IV  CENT  $ 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 


No  one  person  owns 
as  much  as  1%  of 
the  capital  stock  of 
the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  company  is  owned 
by  more  than  420,000 
people,  with  stockholders 
in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  It,  in  turn, 
owns  91%  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  operating 
companies  of  the  Bell 
System  which  give  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  every 
state  in  the  Union*  mak¬ 
ing  a  national  service 
nationally  owned. 

The  men  and  women 
owners  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Company  are  the 
largest  single  body 
of  stockholders  in  the 
world  and  they  repre¬ 
sent  every  vital  activity 
in  the  nation’s  life,  from 
laborer  and  unskilled 
worker  to  wealthy  and 
influential  executive. 
Although  the  telephone 
was  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  an  age  of 
large  fortunes,  no  one  ever 
made  a  great  fortune  from 
it — in  fact,  there  are  not 
any  “telephone  fortunes.” 
The  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  is  owned  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  It  is  operated 
in  the  interest  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  users. 


A 


4t Famous  for  Accuracy 
and  Hard  Hitting" 


Pull  down  the  High  Flyers  with  a  Marlin 


<<  T  T  QNK,  HONK!”  Signal  to  get  ready !  On  they  come 
fl  winging  their  way  like  an  express  train.  It’s  a 
Marlin  that  will  make  each  shot  count — for  Marlin  gives 
you  the  range  to  reach  up  and  drop  them  kickless.  You 
need  its  hard  hitting  power,  close  grouping,  quick  hand¬ 
ling  to  make  sure  you  get  those  high  flying  geese  and 
mallards.  Select  your  Marlin  now. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog.  Expert  Repair  Department. 


Marlin  Shotgun  Model  48- A 

12  ga.  take-down,  hammerless,  30  or  32-inch, 
Full  Choke,  28-inch  Modified  Choke,  or  26- 
inoh  Cylinder  Bore,  matted  barrel.  6  shots. 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out. 
Solid  Top.  Side  Ejection.  Press-Button 
Cartridge  Release  to  remove  loaded  shells 
from  magazine.  Automatic  Recoil  Hang- 
Fire  Safety  Device.  Double  Extractors. 
Trigger  Safety. 


THE  MARLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products,  fn  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth .  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


The  Revolt  in  the  Hill 
Country 

The  dairy  cow  has  been  called  the 
foster  mother  of  mankind.  Whether  the 
words  are  mere  sentiment,  or  a  simple 
underlying  fact  which  man  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  overlook,  has  never  been  proven. 
The  importance  of  the  dairy  cow  is  well 
known,  but  there  has  never  been  a  prov¬ 
ing  of  her  actual  worth,  economically 
and  physically,  to  man,  which  would  put 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  experi¬ 
ment.  There  are  some  good  people  who 
think  that  the  strong  feeling  which  fol- 
lows  in  the  wake  of  the  cow  tester’s  hy¬ 
podermic  wherever  it  goes,  is  merely  the 
work  of  those  who  find  mischief  in  every 
movement  toward  progress.  They  see  no 
danger  in  the  scientific  experiment  now 
being  performed  upon  dairy  cattle,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  brought  home  to 
them  that  the  test  cannot  be  proved  95 
per  cent  infallible  until  all  the  tested  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  slaughtered.  Whether  or 
not  the  experiment  has  been  costly  to  the 
health  of  the  human  race  will  then  be 
made  plain.  Economically  the  change  is 
already  felt,  not  in  the  diversified  farming 
sections,  where  men  turn  from  dairying 
to  truck  and  fruit,  but  in  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  where  milk  production  is  the  only 
means  of  income.  And  it  is  from  the  hill 
country  that  word  comes  of  open  revolt. 

Passing  through  Caroline,  a  village 
near  the  southern  border  of  Cortland 
County,  we  needed  gas,  and  stopped  at 
a  filling  station  there,  just  as  the  twi¬ 
light  was  descending  upon  the  hills. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  this  part  of 
the  country?”  asked  one  of  our  party. 
“Seems  pretty  dead  around  here.  I 
thought  this  was  a  great  dairy  section, 
but  I  haven’t  been  able  to  see  a  cow.” 

The  man  at  the  hose  looked  at  us  for 
a  moment  without  answering.  Aei'oss 
the  road  the  top  of  another  gas  pump, 
enamelled  in  bright  orange,  shone  out 
against  the  dimness  of  unpainted  build¬ 
ings,  and  beyond  that  one  more.  It  was 
very  quiet,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one 
about  this  evening,  which  gave  an  im¬ 
pression  of  loneliness  in  contrast  to  the 
bright  coloring  of  the  oil  company’s  paint. 
Then  the  man’s  words  broke  the  silence. 

“It  has  been  a  great  cow  country  in 
its  time,”  lie  said.  “But  the  test  has 
about  cleaned  us  out.  We  have  bad  four 
years  of  testing,  one  year  after  another, 
and  it  has  finally  ruined  all  the  dairy 
farmers  in  this  township.  A  lot  of  them 
were  not  hit  the  first  year  or  the  second, 
and  some  of  them  lasted  till  the  fourth, 
but  this  last  test  cleaned  up  about  all  that 
had  been  left  behind.  There’s  the  cream¬ 
ery"  over  there.”  He  waved  his  hand 
across  the  street.  “He  used  to  take  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cans  of  milk,  and  now  you  can 
count  ’em  on  your  fingers.  Of  course  at 
first  it  was  possible  to  buy  up  cows  and 
replace,  but  that  soon  gave  out,  for  they 
all  went  the  same  way.  Yes.  I  guess  we 
are  all  ruined.  There  ain’t  much  to  do 
around  these  parts  when  you  take  away 
the  cows.  Over  in  Berkshire,  Tioga 
County,  just  across  the  line,  I  hear  they 
are  holding  a  meeting  to  talk  against 
signing  up  for  the  test.  But  I  don’t  know 
as  anything  can  be  done  about  it.  It’s  the 
government  that’s  behind  it,”  he  added 
by  way  of  explanation. 

Berkshire,  just  across  the  county  line 
in  Tioga  County,  is  one  of  the  latest 
towns  to  organize  a  protective  associa¬ 
tion.  When  one  considers  the  example 
set  of  post-test  conditions  in  Caroline,  it 
is  recognized  that  after  all,  Berkshire  is 
fighting  for  her  life  if  she  fights.  Only 
cows  can  turn  the  hill  grass  into  milk, 
and  money  has  been  invested  in  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  become  a  dead  loss 
should  the  tuberculin  test  go  through. 

I  was  present  at  the  meeting  held  that 
night  in  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Berkshire, 
Tioga  County.  There  was  no  attempt  jto 
disguise  the  serious  side  of  the  situation. 
In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  dairymen 
ran  the  cow  testers  out  of  town,  the  State 
militia  had  used  machine  guns  to  hold  up 
farmers  while  the  testing  was  being  done. 
But  men  of  all  times  have  been  warned 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  resist,  and 
went  on  fighting,  as  men  will  when  home 
and  property  are  in  the  balance.  They 
may  do  themselves  no  good,  but  there  is 
relief  in  effort,  or  as  one  puts  it : 

“If  we  do  not  hang  together,  we  will 
hang  alone !” 

Delegations  arrived  from  Rome,  One- 
onta,  Candor,  Chemung  and  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  where  protective  associations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  organized.  The  function  of 
these  organizations  is  to  acquire  all  pos¬ 
sible  information  bearing  upon  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  and  its  consequences,  and 
to  form  together  a  solid  refusal  to  sign 
up  for  the  test  that  would  obtain  x’eeog- 
nition  with  the  government.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  hope  that  enough  evidence  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  test  will  be  gath¬ 
ered  together,  or  perhaps  enough  resist¬ 
ance  made,  to  call  a  halt  xxpon  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  slaughter  of  herds,  before  it  is 
too  late.  This  is  the  day  of  newsprint, 
and  all  reports  wrei’e  down  in  black  aixd 
white,  on  exhibit  at  the  meeting  by  the 
speaker  who  introduced  them. 

There  is  the  letter  of  Frank  A.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  the  54th  General  Assembly. 
House  of  Representatives,  Illinois,  which 
reads  as  follows  “I  received  your  letter 
some  time  ago  regarding  the  tuberculin 
test.  It  has  been  most  disastrous  here, 
wiping  out  about  80  per  cent  of  the  fluic 
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Telling  about 

NEMA  CAPSULES 

(Tetrachlorethyiene,  ©.  P„) 
For  destroying 
Roundworms  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action — No  Losses 
Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT. 


PARKE  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT.,  CAN. 


in  erColori 

p22*pn  You 


Don’t  blame  the  feed  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  stock  if  market 
men  grade  you  low  and  custom¬ 
ers  complain  on  account  of  the 
color  of  your  butter.  You  can 
keep  your  butter  always  that 
golden  June  color  which  brings 
top  prices  by  using  Dandelion 
Butter  Color.  It’s  purely  vege¬ 
table  and  meets  all  State  and 
National  Pure  Food  Laws-used 
by  all  large  creameries  for  years. 
It’s  harmless,  tasteless  and 
doesn’t  color  buttermilk.  Large 
bottles,  35c  at  all  drug  and  gro¬ 
cery  stores. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Inc 
Burlington,  Vermont 


No  danger  to  children,  stock  or  poultry! 

Use  K-R-Ofreelv  in  the  home,  bam  or  poultry 
house  with  absolute  Bafety.  Severe  tests  have 
proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice  every  time  but 
other  animals  and  poultry  are  not  injured  by  the 
largest  doses. 


Not  a  poison 

K-R-O  is  made  of  powdered  squill— the  new  safe 
way  urged  by  Government  Experts.  Does  not  con¬ 
tain  arsenic,  phosphorus,  barium  carbonate  or  any 
other  deadly  poison.  At  your  druggist,  75c.  Large 
eize  (4  times  as  much)  $2.00.  Or  sent  direct  from 
us  postpaid  if  he  cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS*  RATS  "ONLY 
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My  New 

PRICES 

>  DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

|  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Motal  or  Ready  Roofing.! 
’  Painto,  etc.,  until  you  £ct  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  II 
kwant  you  to  see  the  big  savings  I'tn  giving  this  season.! 
r  Write  today  for  my  Hig  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut  i 
i  prices  before  you  buy.  1  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the  | 
"quality.  —  Jim  Brown. 

(THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  DepM.504, Cleveland,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
suarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ;  ,* 
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Gat  the  Most 

j/f 

Galvanized 


Roofin 


Straight 
from  the 
Mill  that 
Made  It 

mill-to-user  basis. 


XTOTHING  so  long 
XN  lasting,  so  dur¬ 
able  and  so  easily 
handled  for  covering 
buildings  as  good 
Galvanized  Roofing 
and  Siding.  And 
you  certainly  can  af¬ 
ford  the  best  when 
GLOBE,  the  old  re¬ 
liable — offers  you  its 
products  on  a  direct 

Make  your  barns — houses — sheds — silos — 
corn  cribs — grain  bins,  etc.,  fire  safe,  light¬ 
ning  proof,  weather  proof,  rat  and  vermin 
proof,  with  the  famous  GLOBE  Galvanized 
Roofing  and  Siding.  Tested  and  proved  in 
your  own  state  by  three  generations  of 
satisfied  users.  Made  in  our  own  mills, 
formed  in  our  own  shops,  subjected  to 
every  test  possible — and  backed  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  receive  at  once  our 
PREPAID  PRICE  LIST  and  a  sample  of 
the  guage  we  recommend. 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  734  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Dept.  28  (8) 


Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  and  sample. 
Name _ 


Address. 


How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us 
the  sire  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 


HOLSTEINS 


|HOLSTEIN> 

J,  Farmers  Cow 


Ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 

—  Write  for  literature 

_7he  Extension  Service • 

Holsteinpsfriesian 

Association  Ameiuca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


DURE  BRED  HOLSTEINC 

E<  ON  OUR  MIODLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

Six  (6)  Pure  Bred.  Clean,  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein 
Cows.  Twelve  (12)  Heifers  also  Pure  Bred  T. 
B.  Tested.  Will  sell  at  farmers’  prices  before 
putting  in  Winter  Quarters  at  BROOK  FARM, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

(  7.  MISCELLANEOUS  .% 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  ami  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.t  Sussex  County 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


Ferrets  for  killing  rats, 
hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $4.  Females, 
$4.50.  Pair,  $8.00.  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


Percheron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages. 

\VM.  A.  KEI»  -  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


Swiss  Milk  Goats 

6.  J.  SHARPIES  - 


Heady  to  be  bred,  as  ordered. 
SSO  and  up.  No  does  already 
bred,  none  fresh  Rince  spring. 

CENTER  SQUARE,  PA. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


milk  business.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  dairymen  have  gone  out  of  business; 
in  six  months  another  third  will  have 
quit.  Many  herds  will  pass  successfully 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  lose  40  to 
50  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  price  of  milk.” 

“No,”  said  the  speaker,  Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Bradley,  who  as  a  missionary,  received  a 
medical  education.  “Milk  was  shipped 
in  from  outside  to  make  up  the  deficit — 
milk  from  untested  cows.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  price  of  milk.”  He  read 
on,  from  the  same  letter;  “Most  farmers 
equipped  for  producing  fluid  milk.  This 
investment  is  almost  entirely  wasted,  and 
much  of  our  equipment  is  useless  and 
idle.”  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  gave  also  a 
verified  report  of  the  accredited  herd  of 
Oneida  community,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  On  the  fourth  yearly  test  71 
out  of  86  were  condemned,  including  some 
prize  cattle.  Quotations  were  read  from 
noted  physicians  and  scientists,  deploring 
the  fallibility  of  tuberculin  as  a  reactive 
agent.  Among  these  were  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Paul  Hecker  of  Leipzig  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Some 
lumps  of  bacilli  never  did  cook  up  well, 
so  that  all  of  them  did  not  really  perish 
in  the  cooking.  When  this  happens  the 
tuberculin  reagent  is  unintentionally  a 
spreader  of  tuberculosis.  This  accounts 
for  many  of  the  unexplainable  outbreads 
of  the  disease  in  accredited  herds.” 

Personal  testimony  from  Tueseher 
Brothers  was  offered  and  a  photograph 
exhibited  which  showed  the  diseased 
cross-section  of  the  only  cow  from  his 
whole  herd  that  passed  the  test.  This 
cow  was  a  family  cow  for  years  without 
causing  infection  from  tuberculosis  in 
his  family.  President  Dunham  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County  Protective  Association  was 
present,  and  gave  his  experience  with  the 
test.  Eleven  calves  which  drank  milk 
from  the  condemned  dairy  were  put  on 
grass,  and  failed  to  do  well,  fwur  pining 
away,  until  he  lost  two  of  them,  and  gave 
the  other  two  away  to  save  their  lives. 
Prresident  Dunham  offered  this  as  an 
example  of  what  the  lack  of  milk,  even 
from  a  condemned  herd,  means  to  a 
growing  animal,  and  to  man  himself. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Dean,  health  officer  of  Tioga 
County,  quoted  Dr.  Brown  of  the  sani¬ 
tarium  at  Saranac  as  taking  the  stand 
that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  entirely 
negligible  factor  in  producing  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  humans.  “It  is  significant,” 
said  Dr.  Dean,  “that  tuberculosis  is  de¬ 
creasing,  while  the  use  of  milk  is  increas¬ 
ing.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases  which, 
like  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  have  de¬ 
clined  50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  impression  that  T.B.  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  milk  is  false.  It  provoked  a 
smile  when  the  story  was  told  of  a  sani¬ 
tarium  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
which  kept  a  fine  herd  that  had  never 
been  tested.  The  doctors  had  never 
thought  it  necessai’y  to  test,  until  ap- 
proached  by  the  testing  veterinarian.  The 
whole  hei’d  was  condemned,  and  appar- 
ently  the  joke  was  on  some  one.” 

The  organization  at  Berkshire  con¬ 
sists  of  president,  J.  H.  Albrecht,  Sr. ; 
vice-president,  George  Wilkerson ;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasure!*,  Alton  Foi*d ;  chair¬ 
man,  J.  H.  Albrect,  Jr.  Berkshire  is  a 
village  of  between  four  and  five  hundi*ed. 

I.  tr. 


Modern  Methods  of  Testing 
Milk  and  Milk  Products 

By  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke.  This  stan¬ 
dard  work  for  20  years  has  been  rewritten 
and  brought  strictly  up  to  date  as  to  all 
successful  modern  methods.  Di*.  Van 
Slyke’s  standing  in  daii*y  chemistry 
makes  this  ail  authoritative  woi*k  of 
gx*eat  value  to  the  student  and  for  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  farm  library.  Price  $2. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  TV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  26-Oet.  1. — Interstate  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  1. — New  England  Fair, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


“He  put  on  speed,  thinking  he  could 
beat  the  train  to  it.”  “Did  he  get  across?” 
“He  will  as  soon  as  the  tombstone  maker 
has  it  finished.” — Boston  Transcript. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Duke  of  Idlewltde,  Iotcait 

PUREBREOtRECISTERED«vI  SCJ  DUI1 

from  Accredited  Herd.  Dropped  April  26,  1926.  Sire: 
Fulling  Mills  Frederick.  Daiut  Woodburn  Hall’s  Judy. 

HAPPY  HALE  FARM  -  MouiituluvIUe,  N.  Y. 


Year  Old  Jersey  Service  Bulls  dam£ 

Registered  aud  Accredited,  4100  and  up;  also  3  mos. 
bull  calf,  $60.  H.  C,  Bl’IX.  U,  I  Wntn-tonn,  Sf,  Y, 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boara  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


Duroc 

BOARS  W 

REG. 


ORION,  Sensation-King 
Wonder  Breeding. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Driver  Cairo,  N.  T. 


REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

for  service.  F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


D 


PUKEBBEH | 

UROC  HOGi 


I  am  oftering  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSEN0RE,  N.  V. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCO 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  60  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


nhaelar  Whilac  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
U  IIS  QIC  I  TV  III  ICO  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOFDLAND  Fa  KM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


Chester  white  piGSi7.?i*«tYo1.’; 

Pure  bred,  S6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalnuing,  Pa. 


Plineltiran  Registered.  Exceptionally  fine  roasts,  hams 

UlltSollll  Go  and  bacon.  M0RNIN6SI0E  FARM  •  Sylvania,  P*. 


MAPLE  LANE  BERKSHIRE  FARM 

fine  Spring  Boars  ready  for  fall  service  at  farmers’  prices. 

Scofield  <fc  Buckelew  It.  D.  4  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ^S6bbr0^sd 

H.  O.  «fc  II.  B.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OT  rf-1  Registered  Pigs,  $12.75  each.  Big  type. 

•  *•  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $26.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Eailj,  N.  T. 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  Trios. 
No  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


O.  I.  C7 

Dr.  W.  "W*.  Walker 


Registered  six-weeks-old  PIGS, 
$12.00  each.  Also  fine  year- 
old  Registered  Boar.  Fine  ham 
and  bacon  type.  Order  now. 
Box  694  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


Eight  Full  Blood  O.  I.  C. 
8  weeks  old.  Weight  30 
lbs.,$5.00  each.  ALVIN 
0.  HUNT,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 


CHESTER  or  DUROCS 

Either  Sex,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each 
NO  REGISTERED  PAPERS  FURNISHED 


CpDfTMfJ  PiriC  to  feed  and  kill  this  fall. 

AVAiNIxJ  A  Yorkshire  and  Chester  or 

Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  Cross.  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
10  to  12  weeks  olds,  $5.00  each.  Barrows,  sows  or  boars. 
All  pigs  are  bred  from  big  type  stock;  will  make  large 
hogs  by  this  fall  to  kill.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  your  ex¬ 
press  station  for  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

STONEHAM  PIG  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
151  Main  Street  ::  Stoneham,  Mass, 

W.  J.  TALBOTT,  Prop.  H.  McCALL,  Mgr. 

Post  Office  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


jyWWWWWVWWWVVAWW 

YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 

If  you  only  want  one,  add  5Uo  to  above  price. 


K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham.Mass. 


FOR  ni/^C  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  M  IlliJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkslnreand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  ou  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  3 88  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
#5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  #5.25  Leach.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  #6.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  8  to  8  weeks  old,  #4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  #4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  #6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $0.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs 


FOR  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 
_  _  QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MIC11AEL  LUX.  9  Lynn  St.,  WO  BURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149. 


GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire ;  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  night  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bell  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  wgwg  MtgT  MIMg<  „  g  IH  |ti  rkUl>i 

TAS3ELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Brices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  fSw  14eS 

Sire’s  Dam,  783  ib.  A.  R.  record.  Dams  of  calves 
ali  good  A.  R,  records.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices. 

FKITZLYN  FARM  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

Registered  VgA  r|;M(y  D  nil  a  From  heavy  milking  dams.  May 
GUERNSEY  1  Cal  llflg  DUIIoKingBreeding.  Accredited  herd. 

D.  F,  McLennan,  811  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  [ 

30  Breeding  Ewes 

2  to  5  years  old.  Part  of  them  grade  Shrops, 
$10.50  each  or  $300  for  all.  Also  1  Registered 
Shropshire  Ram  Lamb,  $22.50.  LESTER 
BIacLEAN,  R.  D.  1,  Troupsburg-,  NT.  Y. 

AT/rATlT^  I  desire  to  exchange  my  Oxford 
llfl  II  thoroughbred  ram,  purchased 
as  a  lamb,  3  years  ago  of  Stevens 
of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  similar  one,  not  related  to  my 
flock.  GEO.  E.  GOODRICH  -  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

C.  M.  MaeN aught  -  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y, 

Registered  DELAINE  RAMS  “pSces?’ 

L.  M.  ADAMS  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

roll  SALE— REC.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  EWES. 

X  From  imported  stock.  Minton  and  Buttars  Strain. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Improve  Your  Flock  l£oda  DELAINE  RAM 

Special  Sale  of  Yearlings.  A.  HUNT  WHEELER  Penn  Yen.  N.  r. 

QFtt  ^W?nPGHIQF  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 
I\LU.  jnnurjninc  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

DCfi  (JUflRPQHIRE  2yearold  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 

nco.  onunrorunc  stevehs  bhos.  wilson,  n.  y. 

Shrnnchiroe 15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 

Dill  upsilll  06  good  aged  ewes.  FrtdVinVIeet&Sons.Ledi.N.Y 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 
Low  prices.  Lei  to  Y  0.  BOWER  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

TIT  ,  J  Young  pure  bred  Dorset  breeding 

W  antPri  ewes,  also  Angora  goats. 

1  Y  Ullt^U  M.  SUMNER  5Z  Broedwe,.  New  Yeril. 

j  DOGS  j 

FOR  SALE-GOOD  YOUNG  BRED  MATRONS 
Scottish,  Boston  T7*  __  HP  • 

and  Wire-haired  T  OX  1  eiTieiTS 

Registered  A.  K.  C,  Alsof puppies— Scotties,  Wires,  Aire¬ 
dales  and  Pomeranians.  Eligible  A.  K.  C. 

Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  -  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

sale  English  Shepherd  Bitch 

2  years  old,  heel  driver,  S25.00.  Also  one  6  months 
old,  started  at  driving.  Eligible  to  U.  K.  C.,  $10  00 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

TWO  COON  HOUNDS  AND  FOX  HOUND 

V _ -j  Well  grown,  sleek  fat  fellows, 

ready  to  run.  See  Sept.  21  issue. 

DONALD  HANNA,  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

POLICE  PUPS 

the  handsome  and  intelligent  kind.  Will 
ship  on  approval,  $15.00  up. 

O.C.  SCHULZ,  38  Antonia  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Coon  and  RabbitHounds  SSL! S& 

and  Tan  Reg. 

American  Fox  Hound  Pups.  Sired  by  Midnight  Trailer. 

LOCUST  KENNELS  -  MEMPHIS,  N.  Y. 

Foxhounds,  Coonhounds,  Beagles 

Broken  dogs  and  pups  partly  broken.  Twenty-fivev  ears 
a  breeder  here.  E.  D.  HEYEN,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

A  No.  1  Fox  Hound  £lso4aeme.$ U!oo! 

Rabbit  Hound  Pup,  6  mos.,  just  starting,  $20— female. 
Arnold  Kothvoss  -  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  IN.  Y. 

Know°My  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now.”  GEORGE  BOORMAN  •  Marxhan.  M.  Y. 

ll/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS — Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
"  approval.  MAPLE  QUOTE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 

POLICE  PUPPIES  For  Sale 

$  1  0.  Beauties,  ALTA  CREST  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

COCKER  PIIDPICQ  Parti-color  black  and  white.  Eligible 

SP«Nia  rurrico  MRS.  IDA  WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

1  alrn  Qlinra  Ifonnole  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Foxhounds 
Lane  OIIUI B  IVBIIIlClS  trained, partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

AivArlaLc  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

CUdlfib  SHADY8IDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DE4UTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
u  S10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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Don’t  Buy 

BLINDLY! 

There  is  no  economy  in  buy¬ 
ing  work  garments  of  doubtful 
origin  and  risk  the  possible 
contamination  of  prisons  and 
sweat  shops,  when  you  can  get 
more  value,  greater  satisfaction 
and  absolute  protection  in  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  UNION  MADE , 

Your  Unquestioned  Guarantee 
of  Clean,  Long  Wearing  and 
Economical  Work  Garments  is  this 


This  Union  Label  iden¬ 
tifies  the  utmost  quality 
in  work  garments.  It  is 
used  exclusively  by  re¬ 
putable  manufacturers 
who  are  proud  of  their 
products. 


UNION  LABEL 


This  Union  Label  is 
positive  proof  that  the 
garments  were  produced 
in  clean,  bright,  sanitary 
plants  by  highly  skilled 
operators  working  under 
ideal  conditions. 


ISSUED  BY 


REGISTERED  Jf  3 


AUTHORITY  OF 


When  you  buy  Overalls,  Trousers,  Work 
Shirts,  Combination  Suits,  and  Play  Suits,  be 
sure  that  they  bear  the  Union  Label  as  it  guar¬ 
antees  big,  full,  comfortable  cut,  skilled  work¬ 
manship,  longest  wear  and  greatest  economy. 
In  addition,  the  Union  Label  is  your  protection 
against  prison-made  work  garments  and  those 
of  doubtful  origin. 


In  every  locality  there  are  dependable  stores 
that  sell  Union  Made  work  garments  which 
bear  the  Union  Label  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America.  These  merchants  de¬ 
serve  kyour  patronage  and  confidence  because 
they  are  protecting  you  from  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  and  prison,  filth  by  selling  garments 
that  are 


UNION  MADE 

- - 


BEWARE  OF  PRISON-MADE  WORK  GARMENTS 

For  a  few  cents  a  day,  convicts  are  sold  to  prison  labor  contractors  and  forced  to  make  work 
garments,  by  the  contractors’  henchmen.  They  must  produce  a  certain  number  of  garments  daily, 
regardless  of  their  health  or  ability.  Prison  work  rooms  ofttimes  reek  with  disease  and  odors,  but 
this  is  of  no  concern  to  the  prison  labor  contractor.  The  garments  made  in  these  prison  pens  are 
dumped  on  the  market,  and  sold  under  fake  and  misleading  labels.  Prison  labor  contractors  do  not 
want  you  to  know  the  truth. 


Prisoners  should  be  used  in  making  goods  for  state  purposes  only.  They  should  also  be 
used  in  occupations  that  will  train  them  to  properly  fit  into  the  economic  system  after 
they  have  been  freed.  Some  states  have  reconized  the  injustice  of  the  contract  prison 
labor  system  and  do  not  permit  prison-made  goods  to  come  into  open  competition  with 
the  products  of  free  labor  and  enterprise.  All  other  states  should  follow  this  leadership. 


s 


amazing  book  The  National  Joint  Committee  on  Prison  Labor 


Ittakesyou  behind  Prison  Walls 
and  exposest  he  conditions  which 
surround  Prison  Made  Work 
Garments. 

MAILED  FREE! 


of  the  Union-Made  Garment  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America 
and  The  United  Garment  Workers  of  America 

Chicago,  Illinois  New  York  City 

53  W.  Jackson  Rlvd.  621  Bible  House 


New 


Rdts  Way 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  haB  discovered  a  germ  that 
hills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danyas  Virus. 

_  _  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

P KAA  BOOK  mice,  tel  11  ng  about  VIKU  8 
*  and  hew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 

Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed  on  l.equest 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  .of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
1216-224  Dennison  Bile.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 


By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


imimiiiiiiiimmiiiiimmimmmmimii 

SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 

onder  Ointment  From 
_  _  ..ool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Coronals  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing  ointment  for  Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  heast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 
uses  today  and  at  our  expense. 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 

OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit.” 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


PDltcher-Torrac8 r  -  Grader 

.1  Bteel, ad  jus  table,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
iaped  (fitch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  lrri- 
ition.  Cleans  old  ditches:  builds  field 
srraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
arses  or  tractor.  310  DAYS  FREE 
RIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
>r  free  book  and  special  low  price, 
wensboro  Ditcher  fiiGraderCo^.  - 

ic. -Box  1034 

wensboro. 


imimimimimimimmmmmimmmii 


October  1,  1927 

Cows  in  the  Frozen  North 

The  National  Dairy  Council  tells  of 
sending  two  cows  far  up  into  Labrador. 
A  school  lias  been  started  up  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  made  famous  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gren¬ 
fell.  There  were  14  children  taken  in 
from  outside  settlements  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Criswell,  who  has  charge  of  the 
school,  took  two  cows  along  to  provide 
milk  for  the  children.  Here  is  part  of 
her  report : 

It  was  a  delight  to  see.  these  youngsters 
gaining  weekly  from  their  dilily  ration  of 
milk.  One  boy  gained  16  lbs.  during  the 
year ;  everyone  gained  from  4  to  16  lbs. 
And  not  only  have  the  hoys  and  girls 
learned  to  like  and  to  know  the  value  of 
milk,  but  they  have  learned  to  love,  care 
foe  and  want  cows. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  that 
these  people  have  never  known  domestic 
animals,  outside  of  the  lialf-savage  husky 
dogs  that  furnish  transportation  for  them. 
Care  of  the  dogs  involves  little  work,  but 
the  hoys  in  the  school  regarded  the  tend¬ 
ing  of  the  cows  seriously,  carefully  wa¬ 
tering,  feeding  and  milking  them.  When 
the  calves  came  this  Spring,  each  one  was 
bespoken  many  times.  Our  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  to  secure  cows  at  a  reasonable 
rate  which  these  people  can  afford. 

Give  her  a  fair  chance  and  the  cow  will 
conquer  even  the  frozen  North.  Arctic 
explorers  tell  of  the  high  quality  of  rein¬ 
deer  milk  hut  after  all  the  cow  is  in  a 
class  by  herself.  We  do  not  know  wliat 
they  feed  these  cows  on,  though  we  are 
told  there  is  a  luxurant  crop  of  grass 
during  the  short  Summer.  At  any  rate 
milk  and  children  should  always  go  to¬ 
gether — everywhere  between  the  poles. 


Advertising’  Aberdeen 
Angus  Beef 

The  eastern  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  put  up  some  lively  and  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  for  their  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  at  the  Eastern  States’  Exposition  at 
Springfield.  These  breeders  believe  that 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  gives  the  best  beef 
on  earth.  They  also  believe  that  the 
production  of  tins  superior  beef  may  be 
made  profitable  in  the  Eastern  States. 
So  they  ran  dining  cars  right  on  the 
grounds  and  offered  the  following : 

Special  Dinner  No.  1,  $2. — -New  Eng¬ 
land  vegetable  soup,  celery,  assorted  rolls, 
radishes,  broiled  Angus  sirloin  steak, 
“Dimock  big  bakers”  or  French  fried 
Maine  potatoes,  Connecticut  onions  in 
butter,  baked  apple  tapioca  pudding, 
whipped  cream  or  Alta  Crest  ice  cream 
and  cake,  tea,  certified  Ayrshire  milk, 
coffee,  Massachusetts  table  apple. 

Special  Dinner  No.  2,  $1.75.  —  New 
England  beef  broth  with  vegetables,  cel¬ 
ery,  assorted  rolls,  radishes,  Angus  roast 
beef  and  pan  .gravy  (hot  or  cold),  Hamp¬ 
den  County  mashed  turnips,  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  au  gratin,  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apple  pie  or  Alta  Crest  ice  cream  and 
cake,  tea.  certified  Ayrshire  milk,  coffee, 
Massachusetts  table  apple. 

Special  Dinner  No.  3,  $1.50. — Cream 
of  Massachusetts  tomatoes,  Worcester 
County  celery,  assorted  rolls,  radishes, 
Angus  beef  steak  pie  or  New  England 
boiled  dinner,  mixed  salad,  Berkshire 
County  fresh  squash  pie  or  Alta  Crest  ice 
cream  and  cake,  tea,  certified  Ayrshire 
milk,  coffee,  Massachusetts  table  apple. 

Beef,  apple  and  squash  pie — all  from 
the  Eastern  States !  There  could  not  he 
any  more  forcible  or  attractive  adver¬ 
tising  of  eastern  farm  products.  It  was 
a  fine  idea  and  might  well  be  developed 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair — as  part  of 
a  scheme  for  advertising  eastern-grown 
food.  At  Syracuse  the  distribution  of  ice 
cream  is  well  developed,  hut  it  should  he 
done  by  one  of  the  regular  dairy  organi¬ 
zations. 


Cost  of  Milk  Transportation 

The  Ohio  State  University  refers  to 
figures  showing  the  service  in  milk  trans¬ 
portation  compared  with  mail  service. 
The  figures  are  given  by  II.  D.  Eckert, 
a  director  in  the  Scioto  Valley  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  : 

In  making  this  comparison  Mr.  Eckert 
used  actual  experience.  He  has  relatives 
living  on  a  farm  50  miles  from  Columbus. 
He  found  that  if  a  can  of  milk  were  set 
on  the  farm  platform  ready  for  the  milk 
truck,  and  a  letter  dropped  into  the  rural 
mail  box  at  the  same  time,  the  milk 
would  be  transported  to  Columbus,  pas¬ 
teurized,  bottled  and  delivered  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  consumer  several  hours 
before  the  letter  would  reach  a  city  resi¬ 
dent  by  carrier. 

As  for  cost,  figuring  both  milk  and 
mail  on  the  basis  of  weight  in  ounces,  the 
milk  handler  can  also  beat  Uncle  Sam, 
Mr.  Eckert  said.  Compared  with  the 
two  cents  an  ounce  for  first-class  mail, 
the  marketing  costs  on  milk  would  not 
exceed  two  mills  an  ounce,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-tenth  the  rate  on  mail. 
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INDIAN 
HEAD 
PULLETS 


You  increase  your  opportunities 
when  you  buy  Indianhead  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  They  are  the  safest 
investment,  because  they  are  vig¬ 
orous,  range  raised,  proven  winter 
layers. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
special  prices. 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

220  N.  Main  St.  ,s  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Keal  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
0.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FAR3IS,  Star  Rt. ,  Carlisle,  Masts. 

P,  S. _ We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  #5.00  each. 

These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AUES-ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


FA#?ws'£"'™f 


P  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Hocks,  Bred  from 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stoek.  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JiARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


OVER  200  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

For  five  consecutive  years  is  our  Official  Laying 
Contest  Average  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Vine- 
land,  including  our  two  pens  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  average  over  200.  Every  bird  bred  by  us. 
JBig  S.  C.  Red  cockerels  directy  related  to  these 
pens,  backed  by  14  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PJNECltEST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

8.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds,  March  Hatch.  82.25  each; 
April  Hatch,  S2.00;  May  Hatch,  81.75  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  expressman 
:t£  satisfactory,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1 0SS 


MfiTTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

liarron.  Hollywood  Strain 
PULLETS— 41a  months  old  to  laying,  $1.60  to 
®2.00  each.  August  and  September  delivery. 
Member  N.  1.  S.  0.  P.  O.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTLTUCK,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s  White*1  Rock  CHICKS 

Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Barred  end  $1.00  Heavy  O « 
r  UllCl)  White  Rocks  *up  Mixed  Ol 

IF.  C,  RCMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legherns.  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Reds  &B.  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Free  ramre  nocks.  100  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  ad  or  send  for  circular. 

B  N.  LAUVER  Box  lO  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 


Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Pure  Tancted  Cockerels 

303  320  egg  records.  Sired  by  Sons  of  $1000  Males,  $s 
and  8 1  O  each.  Supply  limited.  Order  now.  Circular. 
HOCK I. NCI II AM  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  SALEM,  .N.  M. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  Stale  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 

,  Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS  JTKM 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  SUSS 

I  Oc  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  9c.  Prompt  delivery  O.  O.  D. 

Oil  AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


800  White  Leghorns 

fed  birds.  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels.  Jules  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


J.KG1IO  UN  8— 10-weeks,  90c;  12- 
weeks,  81.10;  4  months,  8  1 .25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

81.10.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


A  nnil  nm  1  FTC  Barred  Rocks  and  Hollywood 
/lx  I\1  Lt  l  KJ LmLiLa  1  D  Strain  White  I.eghorns— Free 
range  raised,  $200  per  100.  R.  E.  LOVELL,  Canterbury,  Conn. 


pill  i  rro  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  Id-weeks 
iULLl  I  0  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  veil  grown 
on  free  range.  OLF.N  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  8.  Y. 


U/YANnilTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  n  mnuul  IE  80W0EN.  Wyamlolle  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


THE  HENYARD 


Early  Molt 

I  have  a  flock  of  between  500  and  600 
White  Leghorns,  about  half  of  which  are 
in  tlieir  first  year  of  laying ;  the  other 
half  are  older.  Perhaps  20  per  cent  of 
all  have  molted  or  partly  molted,  and 
are  getting  new  feathers,  some  entirely 
feathered  out.  This  has  occurred  large¬ 
ly  among  the  older  birds,  but  there  are 
some  pullets,  too.  In  previous  years  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  market  early 
molters,  but  I  never  have  had  feathering 
so  far  advanced  at  this  season  befoi'e. 
These  birds  have  not  been  sick,  unduly 
forced  nor  have  they  suffered  any  liard- 
sliips.  I  had  decided  to  keep  these  birds 
that  were  feathering,  and  feathered  this 
year  as  an  experiment,  but  seeing  your 
answer  to  J.  T.  M,  page  1008,  gives  me 
pause.  Under  above  conditions  do  ybu 
believe  it  would  pay  to  winter  them?  I 
have  ample  house  and  groxind  room. 

Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y.  s.  T.  If. 

The  reply  you  refer  to  was  in  regard 
to  forced  molting  by  withdrawal  of  food, 
not  to  the  natural  molting  xisually  ex¬ 
pected  in  late  Fall  but  sometimes  occur¬ 
ring  earlier.  It  has  been  the  teaching  of 
the  experts  that  these  early  molters  quit 
laying  too  early  to  make  a  good  year’s 
record  and  also  took  as  much  time  as  late 
molters  to  begin  the  egg  production  of 
the  following  season,  thus  making,  them 
unprofitable.  It  will  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  as  you  suggest, 
if  you  keep  these  birds  over  and  I  am 
unable  to  tell  yoxx  wliat  the  result  will 
he.  If  you  have  facilities  for  doing  so, 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  try  it 
out  and  you  may  wish  to  try  lighting 
these  birds  after  they  had  a  few  weeks 
rest  and  have  recovered  their  plumage. 

M.  B.  D. 


Birds  Pick  Each  Other 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  youixg 
pullets?  They  pick  at  their  own  tails 
until  they  start  to  bleed,  and  then  the 
others  will  pick  them  xintil  they  kill  them. 
What  is  it  they  want?  We  feed  the 
Cornell  mash  ration.  Give  them  grass 
every  morning,  oyster  shells  all  the  time 
and  cracked  corn,  as  much  as  they  clean 
up  three  times  a  day.  They  are  locked 
in  a  big  yard.  2.  Will  you  tell  me  why  I 
lost  so  many  of  my  year-old  hens  this 
Spring?  They  would  be  perfectly  well 
and  when  I  went  back  in  the  coop  in  about 
four  hours  there  woxild  be  a  dead  chick¬ 
en  that  had  an  internal  hemorrhage.  I 
think  they  could  not  lay  their  egg.  When 
I  put  them  in  Winter  quarters  last  Fall 
I  had  195  hens  and  from  them  received 
as  high  as  145  eggs ;  laid  steadily  all 
Winter.  J.  B. 

1.  These  pullets  may  get  the  habit  of 
picking  at  themselves  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  lice  or  mites,  though  such  vices 
are  encouraged  by  idleness  in  confine¬ 
ment.  A  taste  of  the  blood  on  a  freshly 
drawn  quill  excites  the  appetite  and  is 
likely  to  establish  the  habit.  See  that 
red  mites  are  not  present  about  the 
perches  and  smear  a  small  bit  of  blue 
ointment  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  fluff 
to  dispose  of  body  lice,  then  give  the 
pullets  all  the  liberty  possible. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  eaxxsed 

the  deaths  among  the  older  fowls,  as  these 
birds  are  sxibjeet  to  various  diseases  aixd 
accidents  and  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Organs  by  one  acqxxainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  internal  organs  in 
health  and  disease  woxild  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  diagnosis.  M.  b.  d. 


Winter  Prices  for  Broilers 

What  do  you  think  are  the  prospects 
of  raising  Fall  broilers  this  year?  I 
have  the  brooding  space,  stoves,  etc.  If 
I  can  buy  chicks  for  $30  for  500  of  a 
large  breed  Oct.  1,  and  seU  them  about 
Jan.  1  on  the  New  York  market,  what 
do  you  think  will  be  the  pi*iee  per  pound 
at  that  time  compared  with  other  years? 
I  have  good  success  raising  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  Spring  chicks  so  ought  not 
have  any  trouble  raising  them.  I  have 
milk  to  feed  them  and  have  more  time  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  any  other,  so 
it  looks  like  a  good  way  to  use  equip¬ 
ment.  that  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The 
main  thing  is  the  price  at  selling  time, 
considering  higher  feed  prices,  whether 
there  will  be  enough  profit  to  consider 
the  adventure.  g.  s. 

We  should  rather  not  attempt  the  pre- 
dic-tion  of  poultry  prices  in  the  future, 
having  no  special  qualifications  for  fore¬ 
casting,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future 
does  not  seem  bright  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  poultry  industry.  Prices  of  the 
finished  products  have  been  falling,  while 
the  cost  of  feeds  is  advancing.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  over-produc- 
tion  in  poultry  lines  during  the  past  few 
years,  when  profits  as  compared  with 
mother  lines  of  farm  industry  have  been 
exceptionally  good.  This  should  not  dis¬ 
courage  those  who  are  established  in  the 
business  and  who  do  not  expect  continu¬ 
ous  high  prices  year  after  year,  but  it 
may  well  be  considered  by  those  who  con¬ 
template  a  new  venture  in  the  poultry 
business  at  a  time  when  experience  and 
skill  are  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
success.  M.  b.  d. 


Your  Fall  Egg  Profits 

depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  laying  mash  which  you 
feed  your  hens.  Whatever  you  can  do  toward  cutting 
the  cost,  or  increasing  the  productiveness,  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  is  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  extra  profits* 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

is  considerably  less  expensive  than  meat  scraps  or 
other  animal  feeds,  and  as  it  contains  40%  of  protein 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  laying  mash  as  a 
part  replacement  for  these  feeds.  Take  out  one  half 
of  the  meat  scraps  now  in  your  formula  and  replace 
it  with  an  equal  amount  of  Diamond .  You  will  get 
as  many  eggs,  or  more,  at  less  cost. 

If  you  keep  cows  you  know  that  Diamond  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of  milk-producing  feeds. 

It  is  just  as  productive  of  eggs  as  it  is  of  milk. 


Write  , for  our  circular 

containing  good  formulas ♦ 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  C  o. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  POULTRY  RATION 


40%  Protein  Guaranteed 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chieks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S£~\  TtT?f\fi  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  and 
_  tC  LiUS  selected  for  highest  egg 

type,  for  over  twenty 
yeai-s.  I  have  bred  up  a  strain  of  reds  that  will 
transmit  high  egg  type,  vigor  and  color  into  your 
flock.  Fine  lot  of  Coekerels  and  Pullets. 

D.  L.  DITTO  -  15EANDENBUKG,  KY, 


ULSH’S 

CHICKS 


a 


Martin’s  Strain” 

Wh.  Wyandotte,  18c;  Ulsh’s 
Superior  W.  Rock,  12c;  JB. 
Rock,  12c;  Mixed,  10c.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Member  I.  B.  C.  .4.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Stiver  Springs,  Pa. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  Y  earling 

Hens.  Records  254-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 


VC  ADI  IUC  UCkIC  for  delivery  through  October 
1  CAIlLINU  II C ll «  at  $1.00  each.  Good,  healthy, 
bred-to-lay  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


FREE  RANGE  FARM  REARED  ENGLISH 

White  P  ||  IIa+o  Way  $-1.25 
Leghorn  ■  UlldS  Hatched  I  each 
OLD  MILL  FARM.  J.  E.  PLACE,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


HAIL’S  CHICKS 

I  Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100*  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS  pedigreed  cockerels 

early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  205  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30»h  Street,  New  York 
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nilpife  Domesticated  Mallards.  White  Muscovies,  pair 
UUUno  $5.  Trio,  *7.  o.  Hendrickson,  liichinamiviiie,  n.  y. 
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UltraViolet  Rays  through 

CEL-O-GLASS 


THIS  remarkable  unbreakable  material  draws  the 
health -building  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  into 
your  chicken  houses.  Makes  chicks  grow  as  fast  and 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  when  they  are  turned  outdoors. 

Sunlight  contains  the  best  of  all  “tonics" — the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Science  has  proved  that  these  vitalizing 
rays  are  absolutely  essential  for  normal  and  healthy 
growth  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Science  has  also 
proved  that  CEL-O-GLASS  provides  indoors  all  of 
these  rays  that  are  necessary.  (Ultra-Violet  rays  can¬ 
not  pass  through  glass  and  only  very  small  quantities 
penetrate  opaque  materials.) 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  durable 
and  substantial.  It  will  last  for 
years.  It  is  economical.  Easy 
to  install.  Unbreakable.  It  is 
not  a  cloth. 

Try  CEL-O-GLASS  on  one 
of  your  poultry  houses.  Watch 
how  much  healthier  your 
chicks  grow.  Watch  how  many 
more  eggs  they  lay.  Ask  your 


county  agent  about  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Write  us  for  free 
sample  and  instructive  folder 
No.  12. 

There  is  only  one  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS.  Be  sure  you 
get  it.  Do  not  accept  substi¬ 
tutes.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  the  name 
of  one  near  you  who  can. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAT.  APMl  13.  1926 


WONT 

©  192-7  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


BREAK 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY“1 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks) 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UlUIIIC  LATEST  MODEL  r 
In  A  Nil  d  BONE  CUTTER 


a 

I  cuts  last,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs* 

■  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  Iree. 

•he.  w.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6  MILFORD, MASS, 


TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  POULTRY 

Mix  2  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Tobacco  Dust 
or  Powder  drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Poultry. 
Tobacco  Diixt— 1.26*  Nicotine;  100  Lbs., *3.00;  300 Lbs., 
S8.00.  Tobacco  Powder — 15/S  Nicotine;  100  Lbs., 
$4. SO;  300  Lbs.,  $12.00.  Quotations  F.O.B.  York,  Pa. 

Special  10  lbs.  Dust,  postpaid,  $1.00 
Free  Circular  telling  how  to  use  Tobacco  Products  in 
Poultry  Feed,  also  listing  Leg  Bands,  Poultry  Litter, 
Animal  Poultry  Yeast  Foam,  Qypsom  and  8TERILAC 
the  ideal  Poultry  disinfectant. 

G.  M.  HABECKEB,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

"I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  write3  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  ‘  for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites. 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


THE  HENYARD 


Whey  for  Hens 

Is  there  good  authority  for  giving  the 
whey  of  cottage  cheese  or  any  whey  to 
liens?  J.  E.  d. 

No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Yes,  whey  has  some  feeding  value, 
though  this  is  limited  of.  course  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  casein  and  fat  have 
been  removed.  It  contains  milk  sugar, 
albumin  and  a  little  fat  and  is  considered 
of  about  the  half  the  value  of  skim-milk 
as  a  food  for  pigs.  If  loppered  milk  is  fed 
to  poultry,  there  is  no  occasion  for  re¬ 
moving  tiie  whey  unless  so  much  is  on 
hand  that  the  portion  of  least  value  is 
best  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  food 
for  the  flock.  M.  B.  d. 


Fattening  Broilers 

I  have  600  Barred  Rocks  three  weeks 
old.  Just  what  method  of  feeding  should 
be  used  to  fatten  same  for  marketing  as 
broilers?  ^  F.  M. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Broilers  are  fed  as  other  chicks  in¬ 
tended  for  keeping  are,  in  order  to  give 
them  frame  and  body  upon  which  to 
place  fat  at  the  end  of  the  keeping  period. 
This  feeding  is  of  the  regular  chick  ra¬ 
tions  ordinarily  used  and  such  as  you 
have  doubtless  already  employed.  About 
two  weeks  before  the  time  of  expected 
disposal  as  broilers,  the  chicks  should  be 
confined  to  small  pens  and  fed  upon  a 
special  fattening  ration  consisting  largely 
of  cornmeal  and,  if  possible,  mixed  w  ith 
skim  or  buttermilk.  A  simple  mixture 
may  consist  of  60  parts  cornmeal,  yellow, 
and  40  parts  red-dog  flour,  though  finely 
ground  oats,  ground  barley  or  wheat  may 
also  be  used  in  the  fattening  ration.  This 
is  to  be  mixed  into  a  rather  wet  mash 
and  fed  three  times  daily  in  long  troughs, 
giving  each  time  what  will  be  cleaned 
up.  The  chicks  will  not  Stand  close  con¬ 
finement  and  heavy  feeding  for  more  than 
10  to  14  days,  when  they  should  go  to 
market,  if  milk  has  been  used  in  the 
mash,  as  milk-fed  broilers.  f  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J., 
under  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Ex- j 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens,  j 
each  with  15  birds. 

Week  ending  Sept.  11,  1927i 

During  the  forty-fifth  week  of  the 
Bergen  County  International  Egg-laying 
Contest,  3,395  eggs  were  laid.  This  is 
an  average  of  34.22  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  241,635  eggs. 

Pen  65,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  is  high  for  the 
week  with  67  eggs.  Pen  70,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  owned  by  Egg  and  Apple  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  is  second  with  61  eggs,  and  pen 
59,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  White 
Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J.,  is  third  with 
58  eggs.  Pen  65,  owned  by  Fox  &  Sons, 
is  high  for  the  contest  with  3,244  eggs. 
Pen  94,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
the  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Canada,  is  second  with  2.970  eggs, 
and  pen  95,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  the  University  of  B.  G.,  Canada,  is 
third  with  2,935  eggs. 

The  first  of  October  should  be  the  date 
set  for  the  housing  of  the  pullets.  This 
means  that  some  of  the  layers  will  have 
to  be  moved  out  and  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  house  before  their  production  for 
the  year  has  ceased,  but  it  is  better  to 
move  them  than  it  is  to  move  the  pullets 
after  they  have  come  into  production. 
The  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
removing  all  the  litter  and  scraping  the 
floors  to  remove  all  the  old  manure.  Nests 
and  roosts  should  be  removed  or  else  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  in  order  to  kill  all  the 
lice  and  mites  that  might  be  present. 
Walls  and  floor  should  be  disinfected 
after  everything  is  cleaned  up.  In  relit¬ 
tering,  it  is  well  to  place  a  rather 
limited  amount  of  litter  in  at  first  until 
the  birds  become  accustomed  to  it.  They 
have  been  used  to  picking  up  their  grain 
directly  off  the  ground  and  grain  con¬ 
sumption  may  be  retarded  by  scattering 
it  in  deep  litter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  well  to  feed  the  grain  in  some  type  of 
a  hopper  so  that  the  birds  may  find  it 
readily,  thus  making  the  change  from 
range  to  confinement  as  free  as  possible 
from  any  decided  break.  If  the  pullets  are 
housed  before  their  production  starts,  one 
usually  has  very  little  trouble,  however. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J..  2.434;  Ontario  Agri. 
College,  Canada,  2,315;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
2,056. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Del.,  1,841;  John  Hall,  N.  J., 

I, 735. 

R.  I.  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Canada,  2,507 ;  Kerr  Cliick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  1'.,  2,270 ;  Ascutney  Farms, 
Vt.,  1,728. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons,  N. 

J. .  3,244 ;  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Assn,  Canada.  2,970 ;  University  of  B.  C., 
Canada,  2,935. 


Blink  :  “If  a  doctor  told  you  you  had 
but  one  month  to  live,  how  would  you 
spend  your  time?”  Blank:  “Looking  for 
a  new '  doctor.” — J udge. 
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LAYING 

MASH 


TV/f  AKES  your  hens 
•*■*•*•  lay  more  eggs— 
you  make  more 
money  —  it’s  a 
wonder. 

Write  Today 
for  free  book 
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ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 
Dept  1 0 

Brooks  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Egg 


LOOK 
ONLY  JL 

for  these  Self-Heating 
Sanitary 
Fountains 

Made  of  Heavy  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Increase 
Production. 

Used  &  Endorsed  by  Poul- 

_  try  Raisers  in  every  State 

Over  Quarter  Million  in  Use  and  Alaska 

Water  does  not  have  to  ho  previously 
heated  for  these  fountains.  Saves 
time,  work,  trouble  and  bother. 

Keeps  water  at  right  temperature 
day  and  night  in  coldest  weather. 

Uses  less  than  quart  of  oil  a 
week.  Used  winter  or  summer. 

Price  only  $1.75  for  2  gal.  size 
complete.  Order  today.  Also 
made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizesi 
and  other  designs  for  extra 
large  flocks.  Write  today  for 
catalog  of  MASH  FEEDERS, 

OAT  SPROUTERS  and  poul¬ 
try  supplies.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS 
Box  505  Saranac,  Mich. 


lAVv.i  ;«>1k«/  Our 
MASH 
FEED¬ 
ERS  are  perfect 
and  quickly  save 
their  low  cost. 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7. SO 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  Jree  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
I>cpt.  SR,  38*5  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Chicks” 

Not  an  ordinary  Brooder  Houte. 

Wonderful  ventilating 
Bystem  guarantees  bet¬ 
ter  results— sweating  or 
condensation  unknown. 
Backed  by  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Chicks  grow 
faster.  Don’t  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Get  our  interest¬ 
ing  Testimnnialtook  and  prices. 


The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  —  COPPER-IZEB  Metal  Silos 


Don’t  Pay  to  Feed  Worms 

Make  the  feed  go  into  egg  production  in¬ 
stead  of  buildingup  worms.  Treat  poultry 
before  putting  into  winter  quarters. 

Double  Duty 

KAMALA-SANTONIN 

Combination  Tablets 

Kill  worms  quickly  and  without  injury  to  chicken. 
Kid  birds  of  round  and  tape  worms.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  M INROL-PROTIN.  100.  $1.50;  500. 
$6  50;  1200,  $13.80;  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Mail 
order  at  once.  The  Concentrate  Products  Co., 
Dept.  9.  549  W.  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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A  M.odeI  County  Fair 

What  might  be  considered  a  model  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  is  a  rather  rare  institution, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  rule  may  be  found 
in  one  small  county  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Hudson  Valley.  Saratoga  County 
probably  has  a  greater  diversity  in  its 
farming  than  any  other  county  in  New 
York  State.  Bounded  on  two  sides  by 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Moliawk 
on  the  south  and  the  Hudson  on  the  east, 
and  with  mountain  ranges  on  the  west 
and  north,  and  also  a  big  area  of  sandy 
plains  through  the  eenter,  the  county  is 
provided  with  a  greater  variety  of  soils 
and  of  climate  than  most  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  natural  conditions,  together  with 
good  local  markets  have  favored  the  de¬ 
velopment.  of  a  wide  diversity  in  the  crops 
grown.  The  rather  heavy  and  often  shaly 
soils  of  the  plateaus  near  the  two  large 
rivers  are  proving  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  leading  tree  fruits,  while  the 
rivers  themselves  furnish  protection 
-from  frosts  and  extreme  cold.  The  rich 
loams  and  sandy  loam,  often  underlaid 
with  stiff  clay,  common  on  the  plateaus 
along  the  Hudson  River  in  this  county 
have  for  many  years,  been  noted  as  ex¬ 
cellent  potato  soil.  A  narrow  belt  of  sandy 
soil  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
county,  near  its  center,  and  on  much  of 
this  area  are  many  prosperous  small 
farms,  where  small  fruits  and  garden 
truck  are  a  good  source  of  revenue. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tillable  land  of  the  county,  located  on  the 
east  side,  and  perhaps  one-sixth  more  on 
the  west,  is  rich  dairy  country.  These 
several  branches  of  farming,  together  with 
good  local  markets,  have  tended  to  de¬ 
velop  a  class  of  farmers  who  possess  con¬ 
siderable  local  pride  and  a  constructive 
interest  in  local  institutions.  Good  roads, 
trolley  lines  and  rail  facilities  have  made 
travel  easy  and  this  has  added  to  the 
friendly  interest  in  local  organizations. 
There  are  14  prosperous  Granges  in  the 
county  besides  several  small  farmers’ 
clubs,  three  or  four  breeders’  clubs,  and 
one  successful  agricultural  fair  associa¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  the  county  started,  and  kept 
up  for  several  years,  a  very  successful 
Fall  fair  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  city 
where  the  fair  was  held  made  its  con¬ 
tinuation,  beyond  three  or  four  years,  a 
matter  of  doubtful  economy,  so  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  dropped,  and  the  interest  in  a 
county  exhibition  by  the  Granges  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  county  fair  at  Ballston. 

The  Saratoga^  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  in  1842  and  the  last 
fair,  recently  held,  was  the  eighty-sixth 
annual  fair  of  the  society.  Like  all  fair 
associations  in  this  State  this  one  made 
slow  progress  for  many  years,  both  from 
an  agricultui’al  and  a  financial  viewpoint. 
During  the  past  10  years,  however,  due 
mainly  to  co-operation  of  the  Granges 
in  the  county,  and  to  local  breeders’  as¬ 
sociations,  the  society  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  its  fair  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  it  on  a  paying  basis.  One  of  the 
first  improvements  was  the  elimination 
of  the  so-called  “rounders”  from  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  the  fair.  This  was  done  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  prizes  to  residents  of  the  county 
and  by  offering  premiums  only  on  such 
classes  of  live  stock  as  are  generally 
reared  and  profitably  kept  within  the 
county.  Nearly  all  fairs  have  been  more 
or  less  pestered  by  a  group  of  exhibitors, 
who  make  a  business  of  following  fairs 
with  such  breeds  of  live  stock  as  are 
rather  unusual,  and  so  one  breeder  is 
often  able  to  take  all  the  prizes  in  a 
particular  group,  but  the  exhibits  at¬ 
tract  little  attention  except  as  a  novelty. 
Limiting  the  prizes  to  residents  of  the 
county  has  developed  a  local  interest  and 
pride,  and  has  brought  about  a  vigorous 
competition  among  neighbors  and  friends. 
Pressure,  too,  on  the  part  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  within  the  county, 
has  forced  the  fair  officials  to  shut  out 
most  if  not  all  of  the  objectionable 
fakers,  who  so  commonly  occupy  the  mid¬ 
ways  of  most  agricultural  fairs  and  hawk 
their  nefarious  business. 

The  racing  is  mostly  done  by  local 
horses  and  this,  too,  has  tended  to  de¬ 
velop  local  pride  and  a  legitimate  inter¬ 
est  in  good  horses  and  good  horsemanship, 
while  liberal  prizes  in  the  heavyweight 
horses  has  attracted  many  exhibitors  of 
these  valuable  farm  horses.  A  new 
feature  that  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  “The  Little  Country  Theater,” 
sponsored  chiefly  by  the  county  Home 
Bureau  units,  Granges  and  church  so¬ 
cieties  within  the  county.  Each  day, 
for  three  days  of  the  fair,  short  plays  are 
enacted,  that  have  proven  entertaining 
to  a  big  tent  full  of  people,  for  several 
hours  in  succession.  In  some  cases  these 
short  plays  have  been  so  much  in  demand 
That  the  strength  of  the  actors  has  been 
over-taxed  by  the  many  repetitions  called 
for  in  a  single  afternoon. 

Without  doubt  the  biggest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  features  of  the  whole  fair,  for 
several  years  past,  have  been  the  com¬ 
petitive  Grange  exhibits.  From  eight  to 
ten  Granges  within  the  county  have  been 
putting  on  some  of  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  exhibits  of  farm  products  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  State.  At  any 
rate  the  quantity,  diversity  and  quality 
of  the  products  shown  are  exceptional  and 
not  easy  to  duplicate  at  any  other  county 
fair.  This  year  nine  out  of  a  total  ot 
14  Granges  in  the  county  made  exhibits, 
and  these  exhibits  were  generally  ac¬ 


knowledged  to  surpass  those  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  judges  are  drawn  from 
Cornell,  or  from  one  of  the  agricultural 
schools  of  the  State,  and  are  experts  in 
the  work.  To  add  to  the  fairness,  and 
to  place  the  judging  on  a  purely  educa¬ 
tional  basis,  a  scale  of  points  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Granges  exhibiting  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  fair  officials. 

This  scale  of  points  hast  been  divided 
into  10  parts  with  a  maximum  score  10 
for  each  part,  so  there  ft*  little  chance 
for  error  or  misjudgment.  The  <  several 
divisions  in  the  total  score  are,  diversity, 
quality,  arrangement,  vegetables,  grains 
and  grasses,  fruits,  corn,  potatoes,  canned 
goods  and  flowers.  It  is  of  interest  to 
notice  that  the  exhibits,  from  different 
Granges,  are  most  striking  in  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  are  extensively  grown  in  the 
region  where  the  Grange  is  located.  For 
example  the  Grange  taking  first  prize  this 
year  showed  some  40  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  20  or  more  varieties  of  apples, 
both  of  which  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  region  where  the  Grange  is  located. 
So  keen  is  the  competition  between  the 
Granges  that  the  most  successful  partici¬ 
pants  plan  their  work  for  another  year 
almost  as  soon  as  the  fair  is  over.  Sev¬ 
eral  Granges  buy  seeds,  tubers  and 
plants,  not  generally  grown  by  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  place  them  out  with  those  con¬ 
sidered  best  able  to  grow  them. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  fair  shows  that 
a  purely  agricultural  fair  can  be  made 
a  success  both  from  an  educational  and 
a  financial  point  of  view.  In  fact  one- 
half  day  of  the  fair  is  given  over  to 
school  work  and  is  called  educational 
day,  and  an  important  feature  is  a  spell¬ 
ing  contest  between  children  attending 
rural  schools  throughout  the  county. 
When  the  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  the  attendance  is  always  large,  es¬ 
pecially  by  farmers  living  in  the  county, 
and  for  several  years  past  the  fair  has 
been  a  real  financial  success.  Even  the 
present  year,  with  two  rainy  days,  the 
fair  officials  announce  that  they  expect  to 
pay  all  expenses.  Charles  s.  phelps. 


The  State  Fair  Spelling  Bee 

Fifty-six  county  championship  spellers, 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  schools  and 
villages,  met  at  the  State  Fair  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  could  spell  the  best,  and  to 
be  entertained  as  guests  of  the  fair  for 
two  days.  The  contest  lasted  longer  than 
it  ever  has  before.  An  indication  that 
spelling  as  an  accomplishment  has  been 
improved  within  the  ten  years  that  this 
has  been  an  annual  event.  Frank  P. 
Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  su¬ 
perintended  the  spelling,  pronouncing  the 
words,  and  giving  many  an  impressive  bit 
of  information  about  the  word,  and  others 
about  the  sportsmanship  of  such  an  event. 

The  youngest  contestant  was  little  Vir¬ 
ginia  Virkler,  11  years  old,  champion 
speller  of  Lewis  County.  She  is  entering 
high  school  this  Fall,  and  thus  passes 
out  of  any  further  competition  of  the 
kind. 

Three  hundred  words,  beginning  with 
more  familiar  ones,  launched  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  battle  of  syllables.  Oral 
.spelling  was  used  in  this  first  test  which 
eliminated  26  contestants.  The  second 
list  was  given  as  a  written  test,  and  but 
one  was  dropped  from  the  ranks.  Then 
a  shorter  test,  an  oral  one,  sent  nine 
more  to  their  seats,  leaving  19  to  face  a 
written  test.  Nine  more  dropped  out, 
having  made  mistakes  in  this  test.  This 
left  10  for  the  final  “knockout  drops,”  as 
Dr.  Graves  called  the  words  of  most  dif¬ 
ficult  etymology.  None  scored  a  perfect 
paper  on  this  last  test,  which  resulted 
in  the  decision  that  Thais  David  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  who  missed  one  word,  was 
the  State  champion.  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  counties  have  always  been  prominent 
in  these  spelling  contests.  Thais  is  a 
very  attractive  and  promising  young  girl 
of  12  years,  and  for  her  ability  she  was 
give  $50  in  gold  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  a  silver  loving  cup  by  Proctor 
Welch,  manager  of  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse. 

The  second  prize  went  to  William 
Meyers  of  Schenectady  County,  who 
missed  three  words.  He  received  $25  as 
a  prize.  The  next  best  missed  five  words 
each,  and  the  tie  had  to  be  •worked  off  in 
another  test.  Third  and  fourth  prizes  of 
$15  and  $10  each,  respectively,  went  to 
Frank  Rogers  of  Montgomery  County  and 
Sophie  Long  of  Suffolk  County. 

“Imminent”  and  “Cincinnati”  were 
about  the  most  confusing  of  the  words 
given  to  the  young  spellers,  though  “sil¬ 
houette”  and  “lacquer”  and  “exchequer” 
caused  many  casualties. 

For  the  first  time  a  former  State 
champion  was  present  and  addressed  the 
group.  At  the  banquet  given  to  the  young 
people  at  the  club  house  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning.  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  B.  A.  Pyrke  presided  at  this  event 
introducing  Leslie  Lewis,  formerly  of 
Schenectady  County,  now  in  business  in 
Jersey  City.  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  first 
State  champion,  winning  his  laurels  10 
years  ago,  when  the  cash  prize  was  not 
so  generous  as  now.  He  explained  the 
other  rewards  from  which  he  has  bene- 
fitted  in  his  business  career  as  the  result 
of  his  ability  to  spell.  He  finds  it  a  very 
great  advantage  to  know  words,  their 
forms  and  meaning. 

Commissioner  Graves  spoke  very  in¬ 
terestingly  to  the  boys  and  girls,  inspiring 
them  to  continuous  effort  towards  self- 
improvement.  Judge  Leon  D.  Howell  of 
Nassau  County,  spoke  of  the  fact  that  too 
many  of  the  county  champions  met  very 


little  real  competition  in  winning  their 
championships,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
these  days  spelling  receives  too  little  at¬ 
tention  in  many  schools.  He  urged  the 
boys  and  girls  to  become  members  of  the 
10  per  cent  of  all  pupils  that  get  ahead 
in  the  world,  rather  than  of  the  90  per 
cent  that  becomes  discouraged  and  falls 
behind.  “Never  be  shipsliod  or  ordinary 
in  your  use  of  words,”  he  said,  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  developing  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  will  count. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  proved  a  royal 
entertainer  in  the  two  days  in  which  he 
took  charge  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
their  trip  to  the  fair  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  any  one  of  them. 

New  York.  mbs.  viola  cutting. 


Use  of  Lights 

Neighboring  farmers  disagree  as  to 
time  for  lights  in  the  henhouse  to  in¬ 
crease  egg  production.  Which  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  lights  in  late  evening  or  lights 
before  dawn?  Is  it  good  practice  to  give 
lights  to  pullets  the  day  they  have  been 
penned  in  for  the  first  time?  s.  M.  H. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

It  is  the  length  of  the  day  that  the 
artificial  lights  make,  not  the  time  that 
they  are  used,  that  is  of  importance. 
Whether  lights  are  used  in  the  evening  or 
in  the  morning,  or  in  both,  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience  than  anything  else. 
Poultrymen  differ  in  their  practices,  some 
preferring  evening  lighting,  some  morn¬ 
ing,  while  others  find  it  easier  to  give 
the  required  amount  of  illumination  by 
combining  both.  Lights  produce  an  ar¬ 
tificial  daylight,  that  enables  the  fowls 
to  consume  more  food  and  avoid  the 
long  pre-breakfast  fast  that  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  nights  otherwise  make  unavoidable. 
It  is  these,  rather  than  the  time  of  light¬ 
ing  that  bring  about  the  results  expected. 

Lights  may  be  given  pullets  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  them,  additions  to 
the  daylight  being  made  gradually.  The 
essential  thing  being  that  the  pullets  be 
well  developed  and  in  good  flesh  before 
any  attempts  at  forcing  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  are  made.  m.  b.  d. 


Home-mixed  Mash;  Tobacco 
Stems  in  Nest 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following 
ration  that  I  plan  to  feed  my  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  this  Winter?  They  are  to  be 
housed  in  a  good  dry  house  with  plenty 
of  room,  and  given  green  food.  This  dry 
mash  will  be  kept  before  them  all  the 
time  in  open  hoppers.  A  good  grain  will 
also  be  fed ;  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  Could  I  improve  this  dry  mash  any? 
I  will  mix  up  the  following  mash  by 
weight:  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  No.  1 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100 
lbs.  red-dog  flour,  100  lbs.  pulver¬ 
ized  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap 
(55  per  cent  protein),  25  lbs.  fine 
Alfalfa  leaves,  15  lbs.  fine  charcoal.  Do 
you  think  that  I  could  get  better  re¬ 
sults  if  I  put  in  50  lbs.  of  beef  scrap, 
and  50  lbs.  of  dried  skim-milk?  It  cost 
me  around  $2.90  to  mix  up  100  lbs.  of 
this  at  the  present  price  of  feed.  Do 
you  think  that  tobacco  stems  for  nesting 
material  would  be  better  than  baled 
shavings?  Would  the  eggs  taste  of  to¬ 
bacco?  P.  G.  IP. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

It  would  probably  improve  this  mash 
if  one-lialf  the  meat  scrap  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  by  dried  skim-milk,  though  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  would  see 
any  results  in  egg  yield.  Milk  has  a 
value  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  its  pro¬ 
tein  content,  and  many  poultrymen  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  poultry  ration,  even  though  meat 
scrap  is  also  fed. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  complaints 
with  regard  to  tobacco  stems,  so  far  as 
affecting  the  taste  or  flavor  of  eggs  is 
concerned,  neither  do  I  know  of  any  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be  better  than  shav¬ 
ings  as  nesting  material.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  likely  that  lice  or  mites 
upon  the  bodies  of  fowls  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  over  the  presence  of  to¬ 
bacco  stems  in  the  litter.  M.  B.  D. 


Chickens  Lacking  Feathers 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  question  as 
to  why  some  chickens  in  a  flock  remain 
naked  while  others  are  well  feathered.  I 
think  it  is  because  they  crowd  together 
at  night.  Divide  into  smaller  flocks  with 
those  of  the  same  state  of  development 
together.  WThen  the  naked  ones  do  not 
have  those  with  feathers  to  crawl  under 
they  will  soon  grow  feathers,  of  their 
own. 

The  one  and  best  cure  for  broodiness 
is  the  fresh  air  treatment.  No  hen  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  on  a  nest  after  dark 
and  if  she  is  put  in  an  airy  coop  or  pen 
without  nests  she  will  soon  get  over  the 
notion.  s.  E.  c. 


A  Big  Pullet’s  Egg 

I  have  some  R.  I.  Reds  and  some 
White  Rock  pullets  five  months  old,  just 
beginning  to  lay.  I  found  an  egg  that 
measures  7  in.  the  long  way  and  5^4  in* 
around  it.  Can  anyone  beat  that  for  a 
five-month  pullet?  I  have  no  old  hens,  so 
know  that  it  was  laid  by  a  pullet. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  xibs.  a.  w. 


START  THE 
PULLETS  RIGHT 

FEED  BEACON 

Pure  Feeds  with  Milk, 
Minerals,  vitamines,  enzymes 
NO  FILLER 

Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

BEACON  MILLING  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

.    i 

2100  PULLETS 

180  egg  strain,  large  birds  that  lay  large  (A 

white  eggs .  eaclt 

A.  F.  MAT1IES  -t-  8.  SOMERVILLE.  N.  3. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Growing  stock,  pullets 
and  cockerels,  attrac¬ 
tive  figures  in  dozen?, 
50  or  100  lots,  fine  specimens,  would  like  to  quote  on  your 
needs  in  this  line.  RE0  ARROW  POULTRY  FARM.  Crantmry,  N.  J. 

T  |T/^iT/'  C?  s- c-  and  Leghorns,  $8 — 100 
(  .  rl  II  ,  lx.  ^  Barred  Recks  and  Reds,  %  1  o — 100 
White  Rocks,  *11—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  *8—100.  JACOB  NIEM0ND,  R  2.  MeAUSTERVILLE.  PA. 


IAI  ETNET  rUICIf  Q  Heavy  Breeds— Blood 
W  cue.  WniV/RO  Tested.  Oetober  de¬ 
livery.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks— Ready 

to  Lay.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CAD  C  A  I  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  April  hatched, 

run  OHLi:  *1. SO  each.  F.  W.  THOMSON,  Deposit,  N.  T. 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Pullets  ready-to-lay,  or  laying,  $2  each— *180  per  100. 
A.  H.  PENNY  •  -  MATT1TUCK,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— S.  C  WhiteLeghorns  each.  200  pullers,  May 

1st  hatch,  *1.75  each.  G.  <3.  MILLER  Oxford,  H.  J 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimmiiiiiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 

mimiMMi i  minimi  mi  mi  m  INI  mum;  III 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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October  1,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  58  years.  I 
take  daily  papers,  but  I  would  rather 
have  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  any  _  of  the 
others.  I  was  94  years  old  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  J.  B.  c. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  good  to  hear  from  these  old  good 
friends.  Ninety-four  years  with  a  clear 
mind,  and  a  steady  hand  bespeaks  a  con¬ 
tented  and  well  regulated  life.  The  for¬ 
tunes  accumulated  by  these  sturdy  toilers 
may  not  be  large,  but  the  legacy  such 
men  store  up  for  their  children  in  clean 
life  and  high  character  a  priceless  in¬ 
heritance. 

It  was  inevitable  that  E.  G.  Lewis, 
whose  operations  in  St.  Louis  brought 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  Postal 
Department  should  use  similar  methods 
when  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
California. 

He  has  just  been  convicted  in  the  Fed- 
eial  courts  of  that  State  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  There,  as  here,  he  had 
the  publication  business  inseparably 
bound  up  with  all  manner  of  get-rich- 
quick  ventures,  which  in  this  instance  in¬ 
cluded  almonds  and  oil  wells.  That  is, 
the  magazine  business,  as  Lewis  conducts 
it,  took  on  in  California  the  pungent 
odors  of  the  locale.  In  St.  Louis  he  as¬ 
sociated  publishing  with  banking,  the 
making  of  patent  stoppers,  etc. 

Lewis  wrote  perhaps  the  most  per¬ 
suasive  advertising  ever  devised  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  development  of 
ad.  writing  after  he  had  begun  his  op¬ 
erations  in  St.  Louis  with  the  Winner 
Magazine  there  were  many  great,  ad. 
writers,  but  none  that  equaled  Lewis  in 
persuasion.  A  bit  of  testimony  in  the 
case  of  the  People’s  Bank  will  make  the 
point.  There  was  a  man  on  a  remote 
isle  in  the  South  Seas  who  had  $2,750 
in  gold  coins.  He  placed  them  in  a  piece 
of  lead  pipe,  sealed  it  at  the  ends,  and 
biried  it  in  the  sand.  Then  he  smoothed 
the  sand  off  and  camouflaged  the  cache 
with  a  few  date  palms  and  acacia  bushes. 
Lewis  got  one  of  his  fascinating  circulars 
to  him,  promising  to  turn  his  money  over 
for  him  until  it  got  dizzy,  whereupon  said 
Robinson  Crusoe  exhumed  the  money  and 
shipped  it  i  i  the  pipe  to  St.  Louis.  He, 
of  course,  lost  it. 

That  was  pulling  power.  Lewis  always 
had  it.  His  difficulty  was  that  no  sort  of 
blue-sky  law  could  stay  his  hand.  He 
therefore  promised  all  men  riches,  and 
so  ruined  many  and  himself. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

In  1904  Lewis  launched  his  first  big 
lottery  swindle  in  connection  with  the 
World’s  Fair.  By  1911,  when  he  went 
bankrupt  in  St.  Louis,  he  had  organized 
00  schemes,  big  and  little,  on  which  he 
picked  up  some  $12,000,000  from  coun¬ 
try  people.  It  was  all  lost.  When  the 
government  closed  the  mails  to  his  U.  S. 
bank  swindle,  the  dupes  sent  him  four 
million  dollars  in  certificates  and  cash 
by  express.  He  took  money  from  the 
washwoman,  the  invalid,  and  the  old 
soldier  as  cheerfully  as  from  the  avar¬ 
icious  banker.  He  spent  their  money 
freely  around  St.  Louis,  and  respectable 
men  who  got  a  share  of  it  testified  at  his 
trials  to  his  good  reputation  and  char¬ 
acter.  Publishers  and  editors  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  professors  and  Chautauqua  cir¬ 
cles  were  involved  in  the  allurements,  and 
the  weight  of  their  good  names  and  posi¬ 
tions  helped  Lewis  swindle  people  in  more 
humble  walks  of  life.  The  lure  of  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  caught  them  all.  They 
joined  him  in  abuse  of  us  for  telling  the 
truth  about  the  fraud  in  it  all. 

Lewis  was  prosecuted  three  times  at 
St.  Louis  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
and  escaped  conviction.  After  his  col¬ 
lapse  in  St.  Louis  he  went  to  California 
and  operated  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Money  again  poured  in  from  credulous 
victims.  Then  came  the  reckoning,  the 
crash,  and  the  prosecution.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  13  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  six 
years  in  the  McNeil  Island  penitentiary, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $18,000.  His  asso¬ 
ciate  Harry  L.  Kramer  got  two  years, 
and  a  fine  of  $2,000.  California  did  a 
better  job  than  Missouri.  They  will  make 
an  appeal. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the  Lewis 
schemes  from  fhe  start.  In  1910  he 
brought  suit  for  alleged  libel  for  $560,- 
000.  The  Missouri  courts  later  dismissed 
the  suit.  Like  many  other  promoters 
and  swindlers  he  had  an  official  organ, 
and  it  expressed  its  opinion  of  us  freely. 
As  usual,  too,  his  victims  shared  his 
opinion  of  us  and  expressed  them  in  the 
Lewis  language.  Promoters  of  his  type 
all  counterfeit  legitimate  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  employ  lawyers  to  keep  them 
in  appearance  of  being  within  the  law. 


Co-operation  is  their  strong  appeal.  They 
enthuse  their  victims  with  impossible 
promises.  When  excuses  are  necessary 
to  quiet  the  victims  they  always  have  a 
culprit  and  an  enemy  to  abuse  and  hold 
responsible  for  their  failures.  Of  course 
the  dupes  sympathize  with  their  good  pro¬ 
moter  who  is  suffering  in  their  cause,  and 
absorb  the  venom  and  hate  he  inspires 
for  evil  genius  of  his  misfortunes  and 
theirs.  But  the  promoter  always  gets 
the  cash,  and  the  victim  never  knows 
what  becomes  of  it.  Twenty  years  ago 
Lewis  was  a  conspicuous  promoter.  We 
thought  him  a  danger,  and  he  was,  but 
he  picked  the  pockets  of  individuals  only. 
He  was  a  piker  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  today  who  adopt  his  rules  and 
policies,  to  exploit  and  swindle  whole  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  imbecility  of  dupes  invites  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  selfish  promoters. 


I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  check  for  $15  from  the  Weber 
Realty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  have 
informed  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia  of  the  fact.  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  great  service  of  guiding 
and  helping  folks  that  you  so  generously 
and  freely  extend  to  all,  for  the  thanks  I 
heartily  give  you  now  are  worth  just  $15 
to  me.  j.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  refers  to  the  advance  fee 
which  the  subscriber  paid  the  Weber 
Realty  Co.  on  a  contract  guaranteeing 
the  refund  of  the  $15  if  the  company 
failed  to  sell  the  property  in  15  days. 
When  the  15  days  expired  the .  subscriber 
requested  the  refund,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  his  letter.  Our  letters  to  the 
firm  Avere  likewise  ignored.  We  then 
sent  the  contract  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia  which  organiza¬ 
tion  brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  company  to  secure  the  refund.  All 
credit  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau ! 
Don’t  pay  advance  fees  to  real  estate 
agents  under  any  pretext  or  agreement ! 

I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  Western 
Sales  Agency  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 
have  received  tAvo  letters  from  them  Tin¬ 
der  the  manager’s  name,  D.  F.  Bush, 
since  I  saAV  their  advertisement  in  Rural 
Life  for  farms.  I  also  wrote  to  O. 
Iv.  Hawhy,  manager  of  American  Land 
Bulleton  of  Baklwin,  Wis.  I  Avish  to 
kuoAV  about  these  two  companies,  and 
Which  of  the  tAvo  would  be  considered  the 
better.  I  have  my  farm  for  sale  and 
would  like  to  give  them  a  chance  if  you 
think  they  are  all  right.  D.  L.  z. 

NeAV  York. 

Either  Mr.  Bush  or  Mr.  Hawley  above 
mentioned  will  have  no  reluctance  toward 
accepting  the  subscriber’s  money.  To 
decide  which  is  better  would  be  like  judg¬ 
ing  betAveen  two  ancient  eggs.  Both  are 
Avorking  the  old  familiar  advance  fee 
scheme  Avhich  has  been  exposed  in  this 
department  repeatedly.  If  D.  L.  Z.  has 
any  money  to  squander  the  proposition 
of  either  Avill  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  man  in  the  moon  is 
just  as  likely  to  sell  his  farm  as  these 
easy-money  artists. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  E.  T.  Morton,  of  Boston,  and 
his  paper,  the  Financialistic  Debater^ 
He  is  in  the  Unity  Building,  and  has 
been  urging  us  to  buy  certain  stocks 
which  he  so  highly  recommends. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  b.  c.  L. 

Financialistic  Debater  is.  one  of  the 
“tipster  sheets”  which  are  a  product  of 
the  Boston  Curb  croAvd  of  investment 
pirates.  These  promoters  of  question¬ 
able  and  often  worthless  stocks  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  separating  the  credulous  inves¬ 
tor  from  his  money.  They  state  so  much 
that  is  true  of  general  well-established  se¬ 
curities  that  the  investor  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  Avitli  the  ways  of  such  sharks  is 
thrown  off  his  guard.  A  subscriber  re¬ 
cently  reported  investing  $1,500  Avith  one 
of  this  class  of  Boston  brokers  in  a 
Avortliless  security.  It  Avas  then  too  late 
to  help  him.  Long  distance  telephone 
calls  are  one  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  stock  swindler.  In  this  way  he 
avoids  using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  pur¬ 
poses.  BeAvare  of  the  advice  of  all  such 
“tipster  sheets”  passing  for  financial 
publications.  And  “before  you  invest — 
investigate.” 


“Doctor,  if  there  is  anything  the  mat¬ 
ter  Avith  me,  don’t  frighten  me  half  to 
death  by  giving  it  a  long,  scientific  name. 
Just  tell  me  what  it  is  in  plain  English.” 
“Well,  sir,  to  be  frank,  you  are  lazy.” 
“Thank  you  doctor.  Noav  tell  me  the 
scientific  name  for  it.  I’ve  got  to  report 
to  the  missus.” — Hardware  Age, 


Your  Stock  is  Safe 

Behind  Zinc  Insulated  Ameri¬ 
can,  Royal,  or  Anthony  Fences. 

It  means  a  lot  to  you  to  know  thatyourfencea 
will  hold  and  standup  for  longyears  of  service. 
American  Steel  CfO>  Wire  Company  Fences  are 
made  of  the  right  steel  for  the  purpose  —  and 
protected  with  heavy  uniform  zinc  insulation 
against  rust. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made.of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  underthe  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet, “How  F ences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings.” 

See  our  dealer  in  your  community 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  NewYork  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


American 

Royal 

flnthony 

Fences 


EDWARDS  Metal 
ROOFING 

Biggest  Values 


{  Lowest  Prices 


Write  for  our  money- 
saving  offer  on  “REO” 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
'UtJZ/  ''  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
1/1  Jr  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
''  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.CO. 

1**23-1073  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  8S  year.’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Yeari. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INBEKSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Eet.  184a 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Savrs  firewood.  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  — money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  B'ordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  O  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Rooting. 

Factory  to  You.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40* 

says  Geo.'  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 

_ how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sl^Quiacj.  hi. 


on 


Delivered  price*  quoted 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


ES 


I  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  8  to  5  hired  handa  and  to  save 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your  profits 
SWO.OO  to  $1,000.00  a  year.  Used  all  ever  the 
world  —  GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME  I 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASYTerms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  Itself  I  Big  surplus  of  power.  Starts  right 
off  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  Parts  interchangeable. 


took.  Sizes  2  to  3(Tli-P.  Engines,  also  8-in-l  Saw 
Rigs  and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  LIFE¬ 
TIME  GUARANTEE.  ED.  U.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 897  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1 897  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S  kerosene:  gasoline 


„  f  J  '  ;  .  Sir..  SH  U  Si  I  1-s.rs.  — 

f?-ON  OR  GAS 


Mil 
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Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  delivered.  Terms  di  al's 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  PASTE,  Jr.,  East  Worerster,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  an  opening  here  now  for  a  neat, 
willing  single  young  man  to  become  herds¬ 
man  on  this  modern  dairy  farm ;  give  references 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  J.  TV.  SLOAN,  Mgr., 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Middle-aged  man  on  small  country 
place,  with  care  of  two  cows.  LEON  SCH AN¬ 
NO,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  in  country;  $65  a  month.  Apply 
MRS.  NELSON  C.  OSBORNE,  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  all  around  man,  on  dairy 
farm;  must  be  dry -hand  milker,  thoroughly 
reliable;  $65  Winter,  $75  Summer  and  board; 
give  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Handy  man  on  modern  poultry  farm. 
Southern  New  Jersey;  married,  small  family; 
must  drive  Ford  truck;  trustworthy  and  ambi¬ 
tious;  reasonable  salary;  improved  living  house 
and  priviliges;  position  permanent;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  2904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  salesman  on  hand  and 
power  fruit  sprayers  in  eastern  territory  with 
old  established  house;  salary  and  commission; 
address  giving  details,  experience,  qualifications 
and  salary  expected;  communications  held  con¬ 
fidential.  ADVERTISER  2910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  gamekeeper;  send  copies 
references;  must  be  willing  worker,  and 
trustworthy;  $70  month,  board  and  room.  D. 
GORDON,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  for  housekeeping,  a  middle-aged 
Protestant  woman  in  family  of  two  adults; 
no  laundry;  who  prefers  good  home  to  high 
wages.  Address  BOX  24,  Lake  Grove,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  young  man  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm;  state  age,  wages,  nationality  first 
letter.  M.  VOGEL,  TVhitesville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — By  the  first  of  October  single  man 
who  understands  farm  work  and  can  drive 
a  ear;  wages  $45  per  month  and  board.  Apply 
MISS  E.  C.  ROOSEVELT,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  between  the  age  35  and  50; 

teamster  on  farm;  wages  $55  month,  board 
and  lodging.  WARD  B.  STARK,  Mohegan 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  milk- 
room  on  dairy  farm  where  certified  milk  is 
made;  good  wages,  house  and  privileges;  none 
but  experienced  man  need  apply.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 

SIXGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  $00  per 
month  and  board;  must  be  good  milker  and 
good  worker.  ADVERTISER  2938,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  Protestant,  with  some 
experience  on  small  plant;  must  be  bandy 
with  tools,  also  be  willing  to  do  other  work  on 
place;  state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Wife  good  cook;  man,  gardener  and 
bandy  man,  drive  Ford;  furnished  apartment 
with  all  conveniences;  board,  good  wages;  posi¬ 
tion  permanent;  references  required.  NANAB1L 
FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

COWMAN,  single;  state  experience  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  calf  raising,  registered  Holsteins  in 
first  letter;  references  required;  wages  $60  per 
month,  good  room  and  board;  position  perma¬ 
nent  with  advancement.  BLOSSOM  HILL 

FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  capable  and  intelligent  Protestant 
woman  to  do  chamber  work  and  make  herself 
generally  useful  in  the  physical  care  of  young 
children  in  a  home  school;  apply  giving  refer¬ 
ence  to  BURT’S  SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Dependable  married  mans*  for  dairy 
farm  work  with  grown  son  for  sales  and  de¬ 
livery;  excellent  opportunity  for  capable  fami¬ 
ly;  wire  or  write  references,  experience,  pay 
expected  in  addition  to  bouse,  garden,  etc. 
CLARENCE  DORSEY,  Corbin,  Knox  County,  Ky. 

WANTED  immediately,  couple  for  dairy  farm 
near  Danbury,  Conn. ;  husband,  working  farm 
manager,  capable  of  handling  herd  of  15  cows, 
50  acres  under  cultivation;  state  experience, 
references,  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2930, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  all  around  man  to  work 
fruit  farm;  good  home,  share  of  profits;  age 
35  to  45.  ADVERTISER  2932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted;  entire  work  of  household; 

family  of  three  adults;  woman  as  cook  and 
houseworker;  man,  general  handy  man  around 
place;  understands  gardening,  vegetables, 

flowers,  small  fruit  trees;  no  laundry;  perma¬ 
nent  all  around  position;  write  qualifications, 
wages  desired,  full  information  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  assistant  gardener  who  is  a 
chauffeur;  address,  stating  salary  required  and 
religion.  MASON  SCHOOL,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — One  man  for  general  farm  work  and 
dairy  $40  per  month  and  board.  THOS.  A. 
GAUNTT,  Jobstowu,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Settled  white  woman,  cooking, 
baking;  private  family;  no  laundry;  wages 
$65;  answer  first  letter  giving  full  particulars 
and  references.  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Braneh, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARMER,  American,  wanting  properly  boarded, 
$45  month.  5-A  Chestnut,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  successful 
farm  manager,  8  years  last  position;  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  detail;  write  further  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  4  years’  experience  producing  and 
bundling  certified  milk  at  plant  of  1,000  qts. 
daily  capacity;  place  of  responsibility  not  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  2803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Working  superintendent,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  married,  33;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED.  • —  Caretaker  or  farm  mechanic  job 
by  experienced  married  man,  one  boy;  no 
tobacco  or  moonshine  used.  ADVERTISER  2000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  ea/etaker  of  gentleman’s 
country  or  city  home  for  Winter.  Address 
W.  W.  SMITH,  Colebrook,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  long  experience  all 
branches,  seeks  management  of  large  plant. 
ADVERTISER  2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  knows  the  business  thoroughly, 
private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2884, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY,  married,  all  around  experience;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  and  gardener  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  understands  cattle,  poultry  and 
butter-making.  F.  BIBBINS,  24  Oakley  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman,  middle-aged,  sin¬ 
gle,  thoroughly  experienced;  good  feeder  and 
handler;  Jersey  or  Guernseys;  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  no  children;  experienced 
raw  and  pasteurized  milk;  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  2012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  single  Hollanders,  ages  25  to  36,  de¬ 
sire  position  together  as  milkers  in  a  first 
certified  dairy;  life  experience;  state  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2013,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  20  years,  desires  work  on 
poultry  plant;  an  honest,  hard  worker;  three 
years’  experience;  not  an  expert  but  observing; 
open  October  15.  ADVERTISER  2014,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  gardener  and  also  farming;  years 
experience  as  working  foreman  in  private 
places;  6  years  last;  at  present  run  own  truck 
farm,  also  drive;  land  crops,  road  work  and 
so;  recommended;  good  home  wanted.  MAURICE 
WEISS,  Lenox,  Mass. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  party  who  is  de¬ 
veloping  country  home  or  estate,  and  wishes 
to  secure  energetic,  brainey  party  of  high  integ¬ 
rity  and  wide  experience  in  such  work,  or  ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  guard  against  costly  mistakes. 
ADVERTISER  2909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  years  of  experience,  open  for 
position;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
2916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  21,  single,  desires  position  No¬ 
vember  1  with  a  florist  who  is  willing  to  teach 
an  amateur  flower  grower  the  business.  ROB¬ 
ERT  NELSON,  43  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  life  experience  pure- 
breds,  records  and  economical  production;  col¬ 
lege  training;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
2918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single  experienced  test  cow  man,  a 
position  as  test  cow  milker;  life  long  experi¬ 
ence  around  purebred  stock,  clean  dry-hand 
milker;  would  consider  position  as  herdsman  in 
small  herd;  prefer  New  York  or  North;  avail¬ 
able  at  once;  excellent  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  2919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  with  own  family  help 
would  like  to  run  farm  or  estate;  attractive 
terms;  or  rent  place  near  market  with  outside 
work  obtainable.  ADVERTISER  2920,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  dairy  herdsman  wants  position 
on  private  estate;  15  years’  experience;  mar¬ 
ried,  two  small  children;  none  but  first-class 
place  considered.  ADVERTISER  2922,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  on  apple  orchard;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  western  style  packing  and  eastern 
style  spraying,  pruning,  grafting  and  marketing; 
references  furnished.  II.  McLAY,  Box  1, 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  responsible  position 
on  large  commercial  or  estate  plant;  15  years’ 
experience  in  breeding,  hatchery  and  chick  sales; 
young  married  American  of  best  character;  can 
give  highest  references;  please  state  full  proposi¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  E.  SMITH,  Riverflow  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Warren,  R.  I. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  (not  servant)  by  re¬ 
fined  American,  modern  country  home,  adults, 
Christians;  capable  entire  charge;  state  full 
particulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  292S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  gardener,  handyman;  American, 
31,  honest,  sober;  8  years’  -"experience;  best 
references;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2937, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  nurse  maid,  doctor’s  as¬ 
sistant  or  care  of  semi-invalid;  good  cook; 
reference.  MRS.  L.  MOWRY,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  compe¬ 
tent  carpenter;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work,  wagon  repairing,  painting;  has  tools. 
JOHN  STEPHEN,  1300  North  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  private  estate,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  capable,  American  born,  hustler,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children;  good  references;  understands 
every  phase  of  caring  for  large  private  estate; 
only  high-grade  position  considered;  ready  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  ADVERTISER  2925,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  change  October  15: 

born  and  raised  on  poultry  farm,  builder  and 
manager  for  years  of  large  Pacific  Coast  plant; 
with  very  best  local  and  coast  reference;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  children;  only  high-grade  posi¬ 
tion,  private  or  commercial  considered;  I  pro¬ 
duce  results  as  references  will  show.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  between  October  1  and  April 
1  as  working  manager  on  gentleman’s  private 
estate;  life  experience  in  gardening,  farming, 
also  care  of  registered  stock;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  am  English,  married,  Protestant;  Long 
Island  or  Southern  Connecticut  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  25,  sterling  character,  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  booze,  lifetime  experience  general 
farming;  clean,  honest  and  reliable;  open  for 
position  November  1,  any  State;  reliable  ref¬ 
erences;  only  clean  men  of  character  need  ap¬ 
ply;  describe  place  and  position  fully;  state 
salary.  BOX  151,  Newton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  poultry  farm, 
out-door  work  main  object;  salary  second 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  2931,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  20  years’  experience;  married,  no 
children;  willing  to  board  men;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  poultry  farm,  building  up  non-pro¬ 
ducing  plants  into  money  makers  my  special¬ 
ty;  excellent  references;  married,  American 
born,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  2927,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  small  farm;  wife  plain  cook;  man 
can  run  car.  ADVERTISER  2934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE — 207-aere  farm,  2  miles  from  Fre- 
donia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  %  mile  from 
Buffalo-Erie  State  road;  level,  mostly  gravel, 
practically  no  waste  land;  good  buildings,  silos, 
electricity,  running  water;  20  acres  grapes, 
ideal  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  will  sell  as  a  whole 
or  divide;  must  sell  to  settle  estate.  MRS. 
MARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

312  ACRES,  100  tillage,  two  barns,  house,  seven 
rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 
orchard,  wood  and  timber  enough  to  cover  it; 
110  agents;  great  bargain,  $15  per  acre.  REV. 
GEORGE  H.  WILBUR,  Lempster,  N.  H. 

WANTED  to  rent  100  to  150  acres  of  marsh  for 
muskrat  trapping.  CARL  FLEISCHMAN,  315 
N.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  heart  of  Kent  County,  Del.,  1 
mile  from  station,  2 y2  miles  from  Capital  of 
State;  40  acres  of  land,  9-room  house  and  bath, 
electric  lights;  2  1,000  capacity  brooder-houses, 
3  laying-houses  (1  .80x20,  1  80x18,  1  196x16) ; 
barn,  garage,  work  shop;  9  acres  grapes,  12 
acres  orchard.  Alfalfa  4  acres,  4,000  young  lo¬ 
cust  and  eatalpa;  good  tenant  house;  beautiful 
lawn.  W.  V.  COSDEN,  Dover,  Del. 

WANTED — Ten  acres  cheap  land  on  good  road, 
30  miles  from  Newark.  A.  KUNZ,  722  Penna. 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

RETAIL  milk  route  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
28S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  16  acres,  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. ;  Winter  climate, 
no  snow;  Summer  climate,  no  intense  heat;  10 
minutes  from  city;  fertile  soil;  well  water, 
brook  and  springs  in  woodlot,  10  acres,  4-room 
cottage.  MARIANNA  SMITH,  49  Union  St., 
Auburn  Maine. 

7% -ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm;  5-room  house, 
barn,  other  outbuildings;  stock,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery;  fruit  for  home  purpose;  this  is  a  bar¬ 
gain.  AVrite  C.  A.  CARNEY,  Owner,  N.  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  filling  station,  ga¬ 
rage,  2-story  barn  and  acre  of  land  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  South  Central  New  York;  $15,000. 
ADVERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home  of  seven  acres,  high 
elevation,  new  buildings,  9-room  English  co¬ 
lonial  house,  all  hardwood  floors,  electric,  bath, 
one-pipe  furnace,  town  water  system,  none  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  State;  barn  42x32;  tool  house  and 
garage  20x16;  700  feet  from  junior  high  school; 
Spencer,  a  town  better  than  6,000  population, 
on  main  highway  Boston  Post  road,  10  miles 
from  Worcester;  see  this  place  before  you  buy; 
$8,000,  terms.  ADArERTISER  2887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  hay,  grain,  stock,  dairy,  fruit 
and  general  farm;  500  acres,  %  tillable;  fine 
location,  good  roads,  wonderful  climate,  near 
ocean;  a  money-maker,  cheap,  very  easy  terms. 
ELMER  C.  AA'ILLIAAIS,  Owner,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FARM,  75  acres,  on  Schoharie  River;  must  be 
sold  to  settle  estate;  good  buildings;  11-room 
house;  some  fiats;  excellent  timber;  dairy  and 
fruit  section.  JENNIE  M.  HASTINGS,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease  property  in  country, 
with  idea  of  building  small  bungalow;  Chris¬ 
tian  family;  Summer  occupancy  only.  FEY, 
196  Rutledge  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  at  Steltou,  N.  J.,  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  29  miles  out;  good  for  com¬ 
muter;  goods  sold  at  door;  5  acres,  6-room 
house,  400-hen  coop,  large  brooder  house;  near 
Airport;  $6, 500 terms;  may  rent  or  divide; 
also  3  acres,  250-hen  coop,  $1,750;  electricity, 
telephone,  good  roads.  ADA’ERTISER  2907, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 154-acre  farm  with  or  without 
stock;  small  payment  down.  LOUIE  AVIL- 
HELMI,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

GRIST  mill,  electric  drive,  city  water,  good 
cash  trade;  State  road,  gas  pump;  $1,500. 
DORR  L.  TINKHAM,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

CATTARAUGUS  County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  100 
acres,  fertile,  rolling;  conveniently  located, 
improved  roads;  sacrificed,  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

150  ACRES,  good  buildings.  25  extra  good  cows; 
price  $7,000.  A.  TRAVIS,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  chicken  and  truck  farm, 
12  acres  cleared,  20  acres  timber;  6-room 
house,  6  brooder-houses,  200  capacity  laying 
house,  large  barn,  large  sweet  potato  storage 
house,  cellar  12x24,  suitable  for  incubator  bouse; 
in  sight  of  church,  school  bus  line,  telephone, 
stone  road,  among  the  best  of  neighbors;  1 
horse,  implements,  tractor,  truck;  crops;  $3,000, 
$1,000  down:  reason  I  have  purchased  hotel; 
near  Ocean  City.  JOHN  N.  GORDY,  Snow  Hill, 
AA’orcester  Co.,  Aid. 

FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  2S6-acre  farm  in  fine 
shape;  2  large  barns,  17-room  house,  all  in 
good  condition;  will,  if  desired,  include  good 
dairy,  2  teams  and  up-to-date  set  of  farming 
tools,  tractor,  thrasher,  ensilage  cutter,  binder 
and  all  necessary  tools  needed  on  a  farm  or 
w«R  exchange  for  smaller  farm  in  Aid.,  N.  J.. 
DeLy  Ohio,  Pa.  or  Y a . .  50  to  100  acres;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  D.  C.  CALHOUN,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

54-ACRE  farm  for  sale  near  Poughkeepsie; 

price  $3,500,  cash  $1,000.  ROBT.  SCHWALB, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  business,  several  hundred 
hens  and  pullets,  full  equipment;  on  account  of 
sickness;  for  small  family;  houses  for  1.000 
bens;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  cheap;  rent.  FREE- 
rORT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Freeport, 
N.  Y. 

POOR  health  compels  sale  of  my  farm,  60  or 
187  acres;  write  ERNEST  DIX,  Proetorsville, 
Vt. 

FARM,  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 

125  acres,  fertile  land;  buildings  good  order; 
very  sightly  place;  125  years  in  family.  AIARY 
C.  HOLLAND,  Owner,  204  Hudson  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

SASKATCHEWAN,  Canada — 320  acres,  all  No. 

1  soil,  200  tilled;  school,  graded  roads;  $25 
per  acre;  part  cash.  DAVID  KERSHAAV, 
Wapella,  Sask.,  Canada. 

SMALL  chicken-dairy  farm,  with  large  house, 
suitable  for  boarders,  within  60  miles  of  New 
York  City;  price  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
easy  terms.  AV.  F.  MANY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

SELL  or  rent  fruit-truck  farm;  fair  buildings. 
J.  RODKIN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  furnished  cottage  or  bunga¬ 
low  along  lake  in  New  England  States  for 
season  1928;  locality  must  be  free  from  hay 
fever  irritants;  state  full  particulars,  location 
and  price.  ADVERTISER  2923,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


SALE  or  exchange,  good  200-acre  farm  Hudson 
Valley,  near  Albany;  buildings,  fruit,  timber; 
want  smaller  property.  OWNER,  Box  No.  13, 
New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  or  run-down  farm, 
about  60  miles  New  York,  with  option  to  buy. 
K.  U.,  P.  O.  Box  11,  West  Farms  Sta.,  Bronx, 


WILL  exchange  for  completely  stocked  farm 
in  New  Jersey,  one  2%-story  new  house,  with 
all  latest  improvements,  garage,  etc.,  in  Orange, 
N.  J.;  want  farm  about  100  acres.  Write  MRS. 
E.  M.  WELSH,  233  TV.  Patterson  St.,  Lans- 
ford,  Pa. 


160  ACRES  for  sale  cheap;  2-acre  garden,  rest 
all  timber,  oak,  cedar  and  walnut;  3  miles  to 
Missouri  Railroad  station,  6  miles  to  county 
seat;  mountain  home;  Arkansas  Creek  through 
property,  good  fishing  and  hunting.  Apply  TVM. 
ROTIIKEGEL,  Box  106,  E.  Northport,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  estate,  130 
acres,  tillage,  pasture,  1,000  cords  wood; 
modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  phone,  hot 
and  cold  water,  garage,  etc.;  half  mile  station, 
village;  wonderful  view  all  directions;  near 
Summer  resort  lake;  ideal  for  Summer  boarders; 
if  sold  soon,  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  2921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  feed  business;  will  rent 
or  sell;  warehouse,  siding  privileges;  other 
interests  compel  sale.  ADVERTISER  2C17,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WESTERN  Canada,  160-acre  wheat  farm  for 
$1,600;  honest  proposition,  rare  chance;  par¬ 
ticulars  from  owner.  HORST  AHNERT,  care 
Metas  Shoppe,  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  50  acres,  reasonable 
price;  one  hour  to  New  York;  brook  or  lake; 
particulars,  terms:  no  speculators.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  depot,  D.  L.  &  TV,,  12  acres, 
8-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry-houses,  all 
nearly  new;  running  water  house  and  barn;  ail 
kinds  of  fruit.  BOX  168,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


FULLY  stocked  poultry  farm,  Barred  Rocks 
and  Leghorns,  11  acres,  4-room  cottage,  good 
spring,  houses  for  1,200  to  1,400  pullets,  seven 
brooder-houses,  16  stoves,  acre  asparagus;  price 
$7,700,  $4,000  cash.  R.  E.  LOVELL,  Canterbury, 
Conn. 


ENJOY  Winter  in  Florida  sunshine,  Lynn 
Haven,  on  St.  Andrews  Bay;  small  town, 
friendly,  Christian  people;  furnished  cottages, 
$180  to  $350,  six  months’  season;  photos,  book¬ 
let;  clip  for  future  reference.  EDWARD 
MARSH,  Lynn  Haven,  Fla. 


10-ACRE  fruit  farm,  500  grapes,  300  fruit  trees 
in  bearing;  4-room  private  cottage,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage;  mule,  tools,  hens,  furniture;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  DORR  TROWBRIDGE,  Lawtey,  Fla. 


FARM  wanted  in  Southern  or  Western  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  2929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  barn  feed  truck  and  manure 
carrier;  never  been  unerated.  JOHN  GRASS, 
Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J, 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


during  Civil  War  period;  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone; 

clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8;  10-lb.,  $2;  5-lb.,  $1.10; 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70:  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  cars  oat  and  wheat  straw; 

quote  spot  cash  price.  TVALGROVE  FARMS, 
Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine).  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  TV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  potatoes  grown  on  Eastern  Shore,  $3 
per  three-bushel  barrel,  f.o.b.  Painter;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  G.  TV.  WARREN,  Painter, 
Va. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 14  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  pew  9x12  wool  mixed  art  rug 
suitable  for  any  room;  $15.  MINNIE  DAW¬ 
SON,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 


WILL  sell  few  small  fonts  of  good  job  type 
cheap.  WELLS,  Printer,  Binebluff,  N.  C. 


ELDERLY  people  welcome  to  my  home,  kind 
treatment,  first  floor  rooms,  improvements; 
rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H.  A.  HARRIS,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  gold  skin  sweet  potatoes, 
none  like  them  for  family  use;  $4.25  per  bbl. 
F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.  1;  10  lbs,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  here.  $5.70:  write  for  discount  on  quan¬ 
tities.  NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES,  North 
Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  children  to  board  on 
farm;  near  school;  best  of  care;  references 
exchanged:  $25  per  month.  E.  D.  BEESMER, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HUNT  old  stamps;  we  buy;  keep  on  envelopes. 

MAL  GANSER,  Stamp  Collector,  Norristown, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Offers  for  40  tons  of  well  rotted 
cow  or  horse  manure,  free  on  rail,  Ossining. 
N.  Y.  J.  PARMENTIER,  Nurseryman  and 
Landscape  Architect,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11 ; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


YOUNG  man  attending  Cornell,  November  to 
February,  wishes  board  with  country  people. 
ADVERTISER  2941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Capture  the  Winter  Sun’s  Heat, 
Health  and  Vitality— Easily 


PAT.  PENO.-T.M,  REG 


The  World’s 

Greatest 

Authorities 

Tested  and 

Recommend 

Genuine 

Flex-O-GIass 


The  large  ch:ck  was  raised  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  small 
chic/c  was  raided  under  glass. 
Loth  chides  from  the  same  hatch 
and  were  fed,  the  same. 

you.  Read  what  their 


When  Flex  -  O  -  Glass 
was  first  introduced, 
leading  authorities  on 
poultry  husbandry 
and  plant  culture 
wondered  whether  or 
not  the  strong  claims 
made  for  this  amaz¬ 
ing  material  were 
true.  They  tested 
Flex  -  O  -  Glass  tho  r- 
oughly — they  found  it 
fully  as  wonderful  as 
claimed,  and  they 
recommended  it  to 
scientific  tests  revealed. 


The  American  Medical 
Association  Test 

The  American  Medical  Association  tested 
Flex-O-Glass  for  months  and  found  it  raised 
more  chicks  than  any  other  material.  They 
put  11  chicks  under  glass  and  10  under  Flex- 
O-Glass.  After  six  weeks  half  those  under 
glass  died.  Thirteen  under  Flex-O-Glass  were 
alive  and  cadi  weighed  onFthird  more  than 
those  under  glass.  This  means  that  with 
Flex-O-Glass  you  can  raise  twice  as  many 
chicks  with  a  third  more  weight  per  chick  at 
no  more  feed  cost. 

The  American  Medical  Association  also 
found  that  Flex-O-Glass  was  not  affected  by 
months  of  exposure  to  wind,  sleet,  snow  and 
rain  The  result  of  their  test  with  chicks 
under  Flex-O-Glass  is  the  reason  why  this 
great  scientific  authority  told  92.500  doctors 
(members)  to  recommend  our  product,  not 
only  for  poultry  house  use  but  for  health 
rooms — enclosed"  porches,  etc.  You  are  safe 
in  accepting  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Order  genu¬ 
ine  Flex-O-Glass  for  your  whole  farm  Now. 

The  British  Illuminating 
Society  Test 

The  British  Illuminating  Society  divided  a 
flock  of  hens  for  10  weeks  and  fed  both  groups 
the  same.  The  group  that  received  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  laid  497  eggs.  The  other  group 
laid  only  124  eggs.  This  proves  the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  alone,  Avhich  Flex-O-Glass  admits 
from  the  sun,  brought  373  eggs.  “God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform. 

Kansas  State  Experiment 
Station  Says— 

“Some  excellent  results  have  been  reported 
by  practical  poultrymen  who  have  used  glass 
substitutes,  which  will  allow  the  passage  of 
the  health  giving  portion  of  sunshine  to  a 
considerable  greater  extent  than  glass.” 

Chemist  Says— 

Dr.  Morse,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist 
of  Connecticut,  says :  “Congratulations  are 
due  you.  Your  statemeuts  I  heartily  cor¬ 
roborate.  FLEX  -  O  -G-LA8  S  mah/es  hens  lag , 
because  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which  penetrate 
it  make  hens  healthful,  chemically  active, -and 
increases  oxygenating  power  of  the  blood.” 

There  Is  Only  One 
FLEX-O-GLASS 
Guaranteed  Most 
DURABLE 

All  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass. 
The  genuine  is  made  on  special  cloth  base 
having  a  scientifically  calculated  mesh  that 
admits  the  most  Ultra-Violet  rays  and  at  the 
same  time  is  doubly  strong  and  durable  to 
resist  wind,  rain,  ice  and  snow  for  many  sea¬ 
sons.  Users  find  Flex-O-Glass  stays  bright  and 
new  much  longer-.  There  is  only  one  Flex-O- 
Glass  and  every  yard  is  marked  for  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Used  all  over  the  world. 


you 


patent 


Ever  Offered  the  Farmer 

Beyond  all  doubt,  Flex-O-Glass  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  profit  .in  produce  and  poultry 
farming  than  anything  else  ever  offered  the 
agricultural  and  poultry  world.  Flex-O-Glass 
is  not  .iust  an  inexpensive  substitute  for  glass 
— it  is  not  merely  a  handy,  cheap  repair  for 
glass  windows.  It  is  a  profit  earner — it  is  the 
practical  means  of  putting  the  sun  to  work 
for  you.  It 

Does  What  Glass  Can’t — 
Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

You  have  read  about  Ultra-Violet  rays ;  how 
they  make  hens  lay  in  winter  ;  how  they  make 
chicks,  pigs  and  plants  grow  faster  and  strong¬ 
er  ;  how  they  keep  children  healthy  and  disease 
free.  Great  scientists  through  their  writings 
in  the  leading  farm  magazines  urge  you  to  put 
these  wonder  rays  to  work  for  you.  What  they 
mean  is— FLEX-O-GLASS  your  whole  farm! 

Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Don’t  let  your  porch 
be  a  cold,  bleak,  use¬ 
less  show  trap  this 
winter.  Tack  a  few 
yards  of  Flex-O-Glass 
over  the  screening  or 
on  1x2  inch  wood 
strips  easily.  Save 
fuel,  avoid. drafts  and  . 
enjoy  a  warm,  sunlit  room  flooded  with  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Use  for  work,  reading,  rest  or 
health  room.  Also  makes  a  healthful  children  s 
playhouse  as  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  overcome 
child's  aching  legs  (rickets).  The  American 
Medical  Association  recommends  Flex-O-Glass 
for  health  rooms.  Take  their  advice.  Enclose 
YOUR  porch  NOW. 

Just  Nail  Flex-O-Glass  on 
Screen  Doors  and  ZoUonl* 

pensive  glass 
storm  doors 
and  windows?  Tack  Flex-O-Glass — only  3 % e 
a  square  foot — right  over  screens.  Wind-proof, 
water-tight,  won't  break,  looks  neat.  And  your 
rooms  will  be  brighter  than  with  glass  storm 
windows  and  doors. 

Replace  Broken 
Windows 

better  than  glass  for  garage, 
barn,  factory  and  school- 
house  windows.  Poultry  and 
animals  do  better  behind 
Flex-O-Glass  ;  men  work  better  in  rooms  with 
Flex-O-Glass  windows — children  do  better  in 
school  too, ms  windowed  with  Flex-O-Glass.  Re¬ 
member!  No  mill  work  needed.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  tack  on.  Stays  bright  and  fresh 
manv  seasons. 

Makes  HOG  HOUSES 
LIGHTER 

Hog  houses  must  be 
light.  Flex-O-Glass  win¬ 
dows  make  interior 
much  lighter  than  glass 
because  sunshine  is  diffused  and  sent  to  every 
inside  corner.  Little  pigs  grow  much  faster — ■ 
ready  for  market  earlier — when  given  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  through  Flex-O-Glass. 

Use  in  Spring 
On  Your 

BROODER  HOUSE 

Put  chicks  in  a  Flex-O-Glass  brooderhouse.  The 
Ultra-Violet  rays  will  keep  them  free  from 
rickets.  You'll  "get  broilers  for  market  and  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  a  third  earlier.  Use  15  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  for  300  chicks.  Read  in  left 
column  how  American  Medical  Association 
proved  the--  value  of  Flex-O-Glass  to  anyone 
raising  chicks. 


WEATHERPROOF— UNBREAKABLE 

The  tremendous  success  of  Flex-O-Glass  and  the  universal  endorsement  the  farm 
and  poultry  world  has  accorded  it,  has  led  other  manufacturers  to  claim  the  same 
lasting  Qualities  for  their  products.  Hence,  to  protect  you.  we  want  to  remind 
that  Flex-O-Glass  is  made  by  an  exclusive  secret  process  on  which  there  is 
pending,  and  that  this  process  results  in  a  glass  substitute  ot  a 
far  more  durable  nature.  Flex-O-Glass  IS  waterproof  and  un¬ 
breakable.  It  DOES  withstand 
wind,  rain,  sleet  and  snow.  It 
STAYS  bright,  fresh  and  new- 
looking  many  seasons.  Be  sure 
to  use  only  genuine  Flex-O-Glass. 

Thousands  of  Users 
PROVE 
What 
Scientists 
Discovered 


Window  Screens 


HOT  BEDS 


Plants  grow  faster  un¬ 
der  Flex-O-Glass,  and 
they  don't  die  when 
transplanted.  Flex-O-Glass  doesn’t  chill  like 
glass  does  and  it  holds  heat  longer.  Sashes  are 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle,  too.  Use  Flex-O- 
Glass  an  your  hotbeds,  cold  frames  aud  green¬ 
houses. 


This  Year  Gather  Eggs 

All  Winter  —  Like  in  Summer 


There’s  a  cold  storage,  egg  .  shortage 
now  Egg  prices  'WILT.  EE  II l G 1 1 
THIS  winter.  Will  you  have 
sell  at  a  big  PROFIT,  or  will 
vour  liens  for  nothing?  In¬ 
hen — the  winter  market 
g — in  FLEX-O- 
scratcli  shed,  or 


again 
eggs  to 
you  feed 
vest  5c  per 
price  of  just 
GLASS.  Put 


one  < 
it  on 


a 


on  your  poultry  house  front,  and  on 
windows  in  place  of  glass.  The  /  <0*a- 
Violet  rays  this  wonderful  material  ad¬ 
mits  will  keep  your  hens  healthy  and 
active  and  they’ll  lay  to  the  limit  in 
this  cozy.  warm,  sunlit  room — even  in 
zero  -  -eather.  Your  hens,  under  Flex- 
O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the  cost  of  this 
material  in  a  few  days — then  they  11 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profit 
all  through  the  cold  months.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  poultrymen 
proved  this  last  year.  YOU  can  do  it 
THIS  year.  15  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass 
is  all  you  need  for  100  hens.  Covers 
scratch  shed  9x15  ft.  Use  same  15 
yards  in  the  spring  for  baby  chicks. 
They’ll  grow  faster  and  “  won't  get 
rickets.  See  Our  Special  Guarantee 
Offer  on  this  exact  amount,  below. 

;  Just  Cut 
With 
Shears 
and  Tack  On 

You  don’t  need  any  spe¬ 
cial  mill  work  ;  no  elabo¬ 
rate  frames,  no  special  tools  to  make  a 
Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  replac . 
vour  glass  poultry  house  windows  with 
this  wonderful  Ultra-Violet  ray  admiHing 

material.  It's  very  easy  to  - La-O-  dass 
every  window  on  your  farm.  Just  cut 
Flex-O-Glass  to  size  and  nail  on.  VRm 
can't  tear  it  off.  Rain,  snow  and  sleet 
does  not  affect  it. 

Be  Sure  to  Use  Only 
Genuine  Flex-O-Glass 

Flex-O-Glass  is  guaranteed  most  durable 
and  best.  It  is  guaranteed  to  admit  the 
most  Ultra-Violet  rays  from  sunshine. 
If  it  does  not  make  good— we 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
your  money  back  without  question, 
guarantee  Flex-O-Glass  so 
ly  to  protect  you.  Ve 
sure  to  obtain  only  genuine  Flex-O-Glass 
-the  only  material  so  rigidly  guaran¬ 
teed.  The  name  appears  on  every  y aid 

_ vour  protection.  Read  our  .  I  LCIAL 

TRIAL  OFFER  NOW.  See  .how  it  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  Flex-O-Glass  In  dajs  at 
our  risk— plenty  long  enough  to  start 
your  hens  laying  like  they  do  in  surnmei 
— nlentv  long  enough  to  prove  its  amaz¬ 
ing  value  as  a  porch  enclosure  or  on 
storm  doors  and  windows.  Act  at  once 
on  our  Special  Offer. 


will. 

you 


If 
get 
We 

unconditional- 
want  you  to  be 


PRICES 

All  Postage 
Prepaid 

Per  yd.  30  in. 
wide  : 

I  yard  .  $  .30 
5  yards  at  40c 
$2.00 

10  yards  at  35c 
$3.50 

25  yards  at  32c 
$8.00 

100  yds.  or  more 
at  30c  nei-  yard, 

$30.00 


A  $5  ROLL  OF  FLEX-O-GLASS 
BRINGS  $30  A  MONTH 

“I  think  this  class  is  very  Rood.  On  the  coldest 
day  when  the  sun  shines,  it  is  just  as  warm  as 
if  I  had  a  stove  in  there.  I  sold  over  $8 
worth  of  eggs  in  January.  I  give  all  th*» 
credit  to  FLEX-O-GLASS.”  Yours  very  truly. 
HERB.  A.  ZURBUCHEN.  Riley.  Wis. 


415  PER  CENT  INCREASED  EGG 
PRODUCTION 

**I  bought  FLEX-O-GLASS  about  Oct.  1st. 
1920,  and  thereby  hangs  n  tale.  Not  until 
January  had  I  any  accurate  figures  on  pro»- 
duction,  so  I  waited  until  the  end  of  rha.v 
rponth  to  write  you.  My  FLEX-O-GLASS  i.i 
still  O.  K.  and  iny  egg  production  shows  an 
Increase  of  415  per  cent  over  last  year.  (One 
ben  laid  25  egga  in  January).  ’ * 

—A-  A.  SHISLEB.  Macon.  IIL 


75  EGGS  PER  I  OO  HENS  DURING 
DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 

•‘Enclosed  find  picture  of  the  use  I  have  made 
of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  covering  a  shed  .40xlb 
ft.  Three-fourths  of  my  hens  were  laying  in 
December  and  January.  Now  I  am  using  my 
shed  for  1,500  baby  chicks,  and  doing  fine.  — 
Mrs.  JNO.  SHARP,  Russiavllle.  Ido® 

WONDERFUL 
FOR 

CHILDREN 

'‘Enclosed 
please  find  a 
picture  of  our 
children  taking 
a  sunbath. 

Showing  one 
most  important 
way  we  are  us¬ 
ing  the  FLEX- 
O  -  GLASS  be¬ 
sides  using  for 

chicks. “-Mrs*  O.  T.  THOMPSON.  Poskfn. 
Wisconsin. 


WARM  PORCH 

‘•1  used  FLEX-O-GLASS  to  enclose  porch 
with  The  uorch  is  just  as  warm  as  a  httw 
room. ' 'loTTO  UEPSCHLAGEli.  Star  Shoo 
Store,  Bancroft, 

Nebraska. 


COUPON! 


CO.,  oeot.  131 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1451  North  Cicero  Avenue 


Dept.  181 


Chicago,  Ill. 


[ 


We  make  the  special  low  price 
ot  only  $9. SO  for  30  square 
yards  (see  Trial  Offer  above^ 
as  many  people  order  is 
yards  for  a  scratch  shed  and 
IS  yards  for  enclosing  a  porch, 
for  making  winter  storm  doors 
and  windows  out  of  screens 
and  for  bam  windows.  Shipped 
in  one  piece.. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC. 

14SL  N.  Cicero  A*®-.  -  - 

Find  enclosed  *  . for  which  send  me  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - -j 

yards  of  Fles-OOlass.S#  inches  wide.  hy  prepaW  pnrcei 
post,  (t  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  usin„ 
Flex-O-Glass  for  15  days  1  may  return  It  and  you  Will  no 
fund  my  money  without  question. 

Name  . . . 

Town . . 

R.F  D . - . State . 
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Wright  engineers  examine 
Lindbergh’s  engine! 


V/hat  their  findings  tell  yon  about  lubrication 

v 

i  :«t  - 


In  a  few  days  of  actual  Hying  Col.  Lindbergh’s  engine  did 
harder  work  than  your  car  or  tractor  will  probably  do 
in  the  next  6  months. 

In  these  flights  his  engine  usually  ran  with  wide- 
open  throttle  under  a  heavy  load,  much  as  your  tractor 
engine  operates.  But  the  load  was  many  times  greater 
than  your  tractor  ever  carries. 

And  on  his  famous  New  York  to  Paris  flight  his 
engine  ran  without  stopping  for  33  hours,  where  your 
tractor  seldom  runs  continuously  more  than  6  or  8  hours. 

Shortly  before  Col.  Lindbergh  took  off  again  for  his 
nation-wide  tour  of  this  country,  the  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation  examined  his  engine. 

The  letter  at  the  right  explains  their  findings. 

Col.  Lindbergh  uses  our  regular  stock  Mobiloil  "B” 
—  the  same  oil  that  is  recommended  for  many  farm 
tractors.  The  grade  recommended  for  the  Fordson  and 
many  others  is  Mobiloil  "BB”  which  is  made  from 
the  same  stocks  but  is  somewhat  lighter  in  body.  A 
nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  these  oils.  His  Mobiloil 
Chart  will  tell  you  exactly  which  grade  of  Mobiloil  to 
use  in  each  of  your  engines. 

The  best  way  to  buy  Mobiloil  is  in  30-  and  55-gallon 
steel  drums  with  faucets.  Your  dealer  will  give  you 
a  substantial  discount  on  these  quantity  purchases. 
He  also  has  the  10 -gallon  drum  with  faucet  and  the 
5-gallon  tipper  box. 

Mobiloil  may  cost  you  a  little  more  by  the  gallon 
but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Let  Mobiloil  banish 
wear  in  all  your  automotive  engines  just  as  it  did  in 
Col.  Lindbergh’s  engine* 


Mobiloil 

Jliahfi  the  chart  your  guide 


AT/on 


°0mPany 


ins  Tn 
’aris 

s\  Mob 
en6me,  th. 
Cation  of 


yours 


mGH1  o„L 


ChARLE3  £ 
Resident 


JMR/ciy 


\rOUR  guide  •"if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  sec  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the  correct 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And  remember  that  .  .  . 
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automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it! 


The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloil 
"E, "  Mobiloil  Arctic  ("Arc."),  Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  BB," 
and  Mobiloil  ''B." 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures  from  ]2.°  F 
(freezing)  to  o°  F  (zero)  prevail  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargojlc  Mobiloil  ''E") 


NAMES  OP 

PASSBNGER 

CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Ct 

E 

E 

3 

C/3 

tm 

V 

c 

Summer 

Winter 

Huh  k  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

(  adill.u 

Hli 

Arc. 

EB 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

'*  other  muds. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oieviolet 

An: 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler  60,  70,  WJ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  other  mods 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Dodge  Bros. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

1  SSC* . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

I  old  ..  . 

1 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

i  laitkliii 

liU 

Hli 

BE 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

EE 

Hudson 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1 1 1  j  j  >i  i  lohilc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

JcwtH 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Olds.nobilc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  re 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

<>Vt  (1  UK1  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  6. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

s  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

f'a'CC . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Kro  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Mar  .  .... 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebakcr  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Kmeht  4 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

*  6.. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


main  branches:  York,  Qhicago,  Ph  i lade  Ip  h  ia,  Poston,  Puff  ah, 

' Detroit ,  Pittsburgh ,  cJhCinneapolis,  fft,  Jytuis,  "Kansas  Qity,  Pc  Has 
Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Farming,  and  Co-operation  in  Denmark 

Ninety  Per  Cent  Own  Their  Farms 
Why  the  Co-operatives  Succeed 


IN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY.  — 
Danish  farmers  have  grown  rich 
through  co-operation.  That  is  rich 
for  farmers.  Annual  exports  of  farm 
products  amount  to  about  $1,000  per 
farm.  The  keynote  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  culture  and  co-operation.  The  farmers 
as  a  class  about  own  the  State.  Higher  education  is 
practically  free  to  students  of  ability.  There  are  very 
few  farm  tenants  and  few  people  unable  to  read  or 
write.  The  population  is  very  dense,  with  about  200 
to  the  square  mile.  There  are  1,200,000  farmers  cul¬ 
tivating  eight  million  acres.  There  seem  to  be  no 
slums,  no  beggars,  and  no  real  poverty  among  the 
three  and  one-lialf  million  population,  of  which  40 
per  cent  are  on  the  land.  Three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  is  in  grain,  hay  and  forage  crops,  hut  the 
whole  farming  business  is  based  on  live  stock,  and 
most  of  the  work  is  done  under  cover,  except  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  hay  and  feed  is 
harvested.  Accordingly  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
family  are  not  seen  in  the  fields  to  any  great  extent, 


willing  subordination  to  self-chosen  authority.  It 
seems  to  test  character  more  severely  than  any  other 
mode  of  business  or,  way  of  living.  The  Danes  have 
these  co-operative  qualities  as  a  result  of  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  survive.  They  have  learned  to  regard  co¬ 
operation  as  better  than  competition,  and  comrade¬ 
ship  better  than  contest. 

UNUSUAL  SCHOOLS— The  typical  Danish  folk 
high  school  is  likely  to  be  housed  in  a  farmstead  ar¬ 
ranged  for  school  uses.  Probably  the  principal  owns 
the  school  and  is  a  farmer.  Students  range  from  18 
to  2G  years  of  age,  and  are  from  the  farm  homes  of 
the  country.  There  are  about  80  of  these  folk  high 
schools,  which  usually  give  a  five-month  course  in 
history,  literature  and  art.  There  are  few  text¬ 
books,  no  roll-call,  no  notes.  The  emphasis  is  on 
quality  not  quantity — “not  what  folks  know  but 
how  they  behave.”  “It  wakes  them  up,”  said  one 
school  principal.  Probably  much  of  the  stimulus  of 
the  co-operative  movement  is  due  to  these  folk 
schools  and  the  national  and  co-operative  spirit 
which  they  develop.  About  one-half  of  #he  graduates 


ganizations  for  insuring  everything  on  a  co-oj/e/a-t  1 
tive  plan.  The  farmers  own  electric  works,  flour 
mills,  bakeries  and  saw  mills.  There  is  co-operation 
in  fruit  sales,  and  the  bee-keepers  even  are  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

CREDIT  UNIONS. — Denmark  has  168  farm  cred¬ 
it  unions.  The  Central  Co-operative  Bank  supplies 
credit  to  warehouse  their  products,  and  there  are 
09  local  agencies.  There  are  few  farmers  in  Den¬ 
mark  independent  of  the  co-operative  system  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  do  business 
otherwise.  The  co-operative  associations  furnish  the 
best  markets,  although  eggs  and  live  stock  have 
some  independent  buyers.  There  are  altogether 
nearly  10,000  co-operative  societies  for  217,000  farm¬ 
ers.  Each  farmer  belongs  to  about  five  societies  on 
the  average,  with  one  for  each  product  or  line  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  profit  of  the  system  lies  chiefly  in 
opportunity  to  market  foodstuff  that  looks  better 
and  tastes  better.  The  farmer  devotes  his  time  to 
production ;  the  co-operatives  do  the  rest,  including 
financing  and  marketing.  Businessmen,  like  the 
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as  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  women 
rather  seldom  work  in  the  fields.  There  are  419 
large  estates — these  average  over  1,000  acres  each. 
There  are  about  5,000  proprietors,  as  they  are  called, 
who  own  large  farms  averaging  a  little  under  300 
acres  each.  The  middle-class  farmers,  numbering 
91,000,  average  70  acres.  Half  of  all  the  farmers 
have  small  farms  ranging  from  one  acre  to  25  acres. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  own  their  farms. 
Live  stock,  education  and  co-operation  seem  to  be 
the  features ‘which  led  to  the  rescue  of  the  farming 
business  from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  80’s. 

Poverty  of  the  aged  is  prevented  by  a  system  of 
alumni,  fis  they  are  called.  That  is,  working  people 
above  60  are  pensioned  about  $6  a  month.  They  are 
not  regarded  as  paupers,  and  homes  are  provided  for 
their  support. 

THE  CO-OPS. — The  co-operative  associations  are 
based  on  dividends  and  profit  sharings,  and  are  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle.  Divi¬ 
dends  to  a  member  are  rated  on  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  does  with  the  concern,  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  of  stock  he  owns.  The  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  have  been  running  about  74  years.  The  so- 
called  co-operative  virtues  are  considered  to  be  vigi¬ 
lance,  loyalty  and  courage,  faith  in  one’s  fellows,  and 


go  to  other  schools,  teaching  practical  farming,  or 
to  the  national  university.  There  are  20  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools  teaching  technical  farming.  There 
is  a  scorn  for  ignorance  among  the  Danes.  They 
thoroughly  believe  in  education.  Said  one  Danish 
farmer :  “Every  time  you  don't  know  something  you 
ought  to  know,  you  pay  a  penalty  for  it.”  “The 
farmers  run  the  government.  We  can’t  afford  to  run 
it  into  a  hole.”  “We  believe  in  newspapers,  books 
and  schools.  Ignorance  and  poverty  go  together.” 

BEATING  THE  MIDDLEMAN.  —  The  Danish 
farmers  beat  the  middlemen  at  their  own  game.  The 
Danes  probably  are  not  the  best  farmers  in  the 
world,  but  they  certainly  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  the  best  business  farmers.  They  have  ferries  that 
carry  whole  trainloads  of  dairy  products  to  England. 
They  own  co-operative  butter  factories,  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  and  packing  plants.  The  field  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  covers  the  breeding  of  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  poultry  raising.  There 
are  co-operative  potato  flour  factories,  sugar 
beet  factories,  establishments  for  breeding  special 
strains  of  potatoes,  grasses,  beets,  chicory  and  other 
products.  There  is  a  society  for  co-operative  recla¬ 
mation  work  of  heath  lands,  sand  wastes  and  bogs. 
There  are  forest  culture  societies  and  insurance  or- 


farmers,  seem  to  be  doing  well.  The  stores  sell 
mostly  for  cash. 

WHY  THEY  SUCCEED.— The  reasons  for  the  co¬ 
operative  success  in  Denmark  are  explained  in 
various  ways.  The  general  poverty  and  need  at  the 
time  of  beginning  75  years  ago  seems  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  impulse  needed  at  the  start.  Everybody 
was  in  a  mood  to  work  together  for  some  improve¬ 
ment.  The  general  intelligence  and  education  is  a 
great  help.  The  density  of  the  population  also  pro¬ 
motes  co-operative  effort.  The  presence  of  100,000,- 
000  consumers  within  a  24-hour  run  affords  the  best 
kind  of  a  market.  The  system  started  with  small 
beginnings  and  developed  gradually  according  to  the 
needs,  habits  and  views  of  the  farmers.  It  started 
and  was  continued  without  direct  political  help.  The 
co-operatives  ask  nothing  of  the  state  that  they  can 
do  themselves.  The  state  aids  in  transportation  and 
terminal  facilities,  but  does  not  supply  capital  for 
co-operation,  or  direct  their  management.  The  Danes 
are  sensible,  persistent  and  sagacious — not  brilliant. 
The  favorite  maxim  is,  “Who  owns  the  land  owns 
the  man ;  Who  owns  the  land  rules  the  realm.”  With 
a  nation  of  landowners  there  are  few  radicals. 

COSTS  AND  TAXES.— Any  farmer  25  to  50  years 
of  age  can  buy  a  farm  on  80  per  cent  credit,  paying 
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on  a  65  to  98-year  basis.  Four  per  cent  annual  pay¬ 
ments  include  payments  on  the  principal.  Hence  in 
time  a  farm  family  owns  the  farm  by  paying  4  per 
cent  through  a  couple  of  generations.  On  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  Danish  farmers  are  greatly  in  debt,  but  do 
not  seem  to  be  alarmed.  Taxes  are  on  the  market 
value  of  land.  They  are  heavy  in  both  city  and 
country.  It  costs  $100,000,000  a  year  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  a  large  sum  for  a  small  nation, 
but  the  Danes  do  not  seem  to  worry  so  long  as  they 
can  stay  ahead  of  the  game.  g.  b.  fiske. 


A  Carolina  Hog  Calling  Contest 

I  HAVE  noted  on  page  1151  the  likness  of  a  cham¬ 
pion  hog  caller  of  the  Middle  West.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remark  as  to  which  Eastern  State 
would  first  take  up  with  the  custom  of  conducting 
hog-calling  contests,  I  can  say  that  South  Carolina 
can  qualify  for  the  distinction,  unless  she  is  not  an 
Eastern  State  in  the  sense  intended  in  the  remark, 
or  unless  some  other  State  has  preceded  her  by  a 
few  days.  It  is  true  that  she  is  not  as  far  east  as 
some  other  States  but  she  is  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

The  contest  in  question  was  conducted  at  Clemson 
College  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  31,  of 
Farmers’  Week,  and  produced  a  great  deal  of  merri¬ 
ment.  The  prizes,  which  were  donated  by  a  lime 
company,  were  three  in  number  and  aggregated  $50. 
Naturally  they  drew  out  a  large  number  of  contest¬ 
ants.  The  oldest  was  a  gray-headed  and  gray-clad 
Confederate  veteran,  and  the  youngest  was  a  boy 
who  scarcely  looked  to  be  in  his  teens. 

I  do  not  know  what  points  the  judges  considered 
in  making  their  decision,  but  to  me  as  an  onlooker  it 
seepied  that  volume  and  carrying  power  of  the  call 
were  given  a  lot  of  importance.  This  is  probably 
much  as  it  should  be,  for,  after  all,  what  does  a 
pig  care  for  variety,  originality,  or  musical  quality 
in  the  call,  or  an  agreeable  facial  expression  on  the 
caller?  What  he  wants  is  a  signal  to  let  him  know 
when  there  is  something  in  the  trough  or  on  the 
feeding  floor,  which  he  can  use  to  make  a  hog  of 
himself.  And  any  signal  is  satisfactory  if  it  reaches 
him,  even  if,  as  in  the  story  of  the  hogs  and  the 
woodpeckers,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  rattling  of 
a  stick  on  the  fence.  The  man  who  can  make  him 
hear  the  call  clearly  at  the  far  end  of  the  big  pas¬ 
ture  is  the  one  logically  entitled  to  the  prize. 

In  this  contest  I  was  interested  to  note  the  variety 
of  calls  used.  There  were  several,  but  not  once 
did  I  hear  the  “Whooie”  with  which  I  used  to  be 
familiar  in  the  Middle  West.  The  term  “Whoopie 
was  about  the  closest  to  it.  A  few  variations  of 
“Piggy,  pig,  pig”  were  used,  this  call  of  course  be¬ 
ing  common  to  both  sections. 

A  chicken-calling  contest  for  the  women  folks  was 
also  conducted  earlier  during  the  same  day.  I  did 
not  get  to  hear  all  of  it,  but  the  few  contestants 
whom  I  heard  used  some  variation  of  “Chickie, 
chickie,  chickie,”  one  contestant  adding  to  the  seduc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  call  by  scattering  something,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  feed,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  hand. 
The  term  used  by  these  contestants  was  something 
of  a  surprise  to  me.  My  previous  observation  had 
been  that  most  people  of  the  section  of  South  Caro- 
linna  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  call  their 
chickens  with  “Chickoo,  chickoo,  chickoo,  ’  which  is 
a  call  I  had  never  heard  before  coming  here. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  chicken  calling  con¬ 
test  was  the  first  of  its  kind  or  not.  My  impression 
is  that  such  contests  are  at  least  not  yet  common. 

C.  A.  LUDWIG. 


Hope  Farm  Peach 

THE  pictures  on  next  page  show  a  fair-sized  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  Hope  Farm  peach  as  grown  this 
year.  There  were  larger  specimens  on  the  tree  but 
this  one  may  be  called  typical  of  the  general  crop. 
Many  of  the  buds  were  killed  by  a  late  frost  which 
destroyed  most  of  our  Elbertas.  In  flavor  this  peach 
will  rank  high — we  call  it  equal  to  Belle  of  Georgia. 
Its  ripening  season  is  about  one  week  later  than 
Elberta.  As  a  white  or  light  yellow  peach,  with  a 
distinct  red  cheek  we  feel  confident  that  Hope  Farm 
will  find  a  definite  place  among  our  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  It  is  being  well  distributed.  Of  course  it 
has  not  yet  fruited  outside  the  parent  tree  but  in 
growth  and  vigor  it  is  proving  superior. 

In  the  nursery  Hope  Farm  stands  above  most 
other  varieties  and  reports  from  those  who  planted 
it  show  a  very  active  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  newer  varieties. 
While  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  peach  will 
prove  its  value  we  try  to  be  very  careful  not  to  de¬ 
ceive  anyone  regarding  its  merits.  Of  course  we 


know  that  long  years  are  required  to  really  prove 
the  standard  value  of  a  new  variety.  That  was  true 
of  Elberta,  J.  II.  Hale,  South  Haven  and  dozens  of 
other  peach  varieties  which  have  won  favor  through 
actual  merit.  It  is  right  to  make  these  new  fruits 
run  the  gauntlet  and  prove  their  worth — Hope  Farm 
must  win  favor,  if  at  all,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
we  firmly  believe  it  will  get  through  the  fire  of 
criticism  and  in  time  join  the  leaders. 


Time  Clock  for  Lighting  Henhouse 

I  am  about  to  install  electric  lights  in  my  henhouse. 
Could  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  turning  lights  on 
and  off  automatically?  I  shall  put  them  on  at  5  P.  M., 
and  turn  them  off  at  8  P.  M.  Could  you  show  me  some 
device  for  dimming  the  lights  at  8  P.  M.  so  the  hens 
will  find  the  roost  and  not  settle  in  the  dark?  T.  H. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOCK  devices  for  turning  lights  on  and  off  au¬ 
tomatically  at  stated  hours  have  been  put  up¬ 
on  the  market,  but  are  rather  expensive  and  unnec¬ 
essary.  It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  an  ordinary 
alarm  clock  either  to  open  or  close  a  switch,  turning 
lights  on  or  off  as  desired,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
needed,  if,  indeed,  any  automatic  device  is  needed. 
The  plan  advised  at  the  Cornell  Station  is  to  turn 
on  lights  at  twilight  and  then  feed  the  birds  liberally 
on  grain,  allowing  them  to  go  to  roost  of  their  own 
accord  later,  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  at  about  7  o’clock.  Lights  are  again  turned 
on  in  the  morning  at  5  or  6  o’clock,  to  be  turned  off, 
of  course,  at  daylight.  The  evening  lighting  may  be 
attended  to  by  anyone  who  is  about ;  if  no  one  wishes 
to  get  up  to  turn  on  lights  early  in  the  morning,  an 
alarm  clock  of  ordinary  design  may  be  arranged  to 
do  this.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  clock  shall 


be  made  to  close  a  switch  at  the  hour  of  the  alarm. 
I  suggest  the  above  simple  device,  if  your  own 
ingenuity  does  not  suggest  a  more  simple  one : 

Cut  the  wire  forming  one  part  of  your  electric 
circuit  at  any  place  where  you  wish  to  locate  your 
alarm  clock,  and  solder  the  two  cut  ends  to  small 
pieces  of  metal  placed  an  inch  or  so  apart  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  wooden  block  with  a  piece  of  rubber 
beneath  to  insulate  them  from  the  wood.  Bore  a 
hole  through  the  block  at  a  point  between  the  two 
metal  ends  of  the  cut  wire.  Attach  a  piece  of  metal 
that  will  reach  from  one  of  these  ends  to  the  other 
to  a  cord  and  fasten  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the 
winding  stem  of  the  clock.  Arrange  the  clock,  cord 
and  block  so  that,  when  the  winding  stem  turns,  the 
piece  of  metal  will  be  drawn  up  against  the  termi¬ 
nals  of  the  circuit  wire  and  close  the  circuit.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  simple  method  still  would  be  to  use  a 
short  piece  of  spring  metal  as  one  terminal  of  the 
cut  wire  and  attach  the  cord  to  it  so  as  to  draw  this 
spring  up  against  the  other  terminal  when  the  wind¬ 
ing  key  turns.  The  accompanying  cut  gives  the 
idea.  D* 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

AS  to  cases  where  Sweet  clover  has  given  milk  a 
bad  taste  or  smell,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
l’un  down  any  report  on  this,  although  I  have  heard 
the  question  discussed.  I  know  a  great  many  men 
who  have  pastured  Sweet  clover  and  are  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  regarding  it,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have 
had  any  particular  difficulty  of  this  kind.  Most  of 
them,  however,  make  a  practice  of  taking  the  cows 
off  several  hours  before  milking.  Otherwise,  I  can 
readily  see  how  the  milk  might  get  a  slight  grassy 
taint,  especially  when  the  Sweet  clover  is  very  rank 
and  succulent. 

You  probably  understand  that  the  Sweet  clover 
commonly  used  for  pasture  is  a  biennial.  It  will  go 
to  seed  the  second  year  in  spite  of  very  heavy  pas¬ 
turing  and  in  my  experience  will  invariably  die  in 
the  late  Summer  of  this  second  year.  I  have  seen 
many  cases,  however,  where  it  has  reseeded  itself 
sufficiently  to  produce  good  pasture  for  years.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  reseeding  is  not  uniform, 
and  the  young  plants  coming  up  in  the  Spring  do 
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not  furnish  very  much  pasture  the  early  part  of  the 
first  season  and  are  sometimes  killed  by  too  heavy 
grazing. 

The  most  satisfactory  cases  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  of  the  use  of  Sweet  clover  have  been 
where  it  was  sown  as  a  more  or  less  temporary  ro¬ 
tation  pasture  crop.  I  can  best  illustrate  by  giving 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke  of  York  Co., 
Pa.  Mr.  Cooke  is  located  on  red  shale  soil  which 
was  not  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  when  he  took 
his  present  farm.  There  are  three  fields  of  four  or 
four  and  a  half  acres  each,  close  to  the  barn,  which 
are  run  in  a  three-year  rotation  of  silage  corn, 
wheat  and  Sweet  clover,  the  wheat  being  sown  after 
the  silage  corn  comes  off  and  the  Sweet  clover  the 
following  Spring.  After  the  wheat  is  harvested  the 
Sweet  clover  furnishes  more  or  less  pasture  through 
the  Fall  months  after  the  old  Sweet  clover  has 
passed  its  best  stage.  It  is  again  ready  to  turn  on 
early  the  next  Spring,  as  it  furnishes  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture  until  it  has  got  ripe  and  woody  along  in  August. 
These  three  fields  have  carried  Mr.  Cooke’s  herd  of 
10  to  11  cows  and  have  furnished  all  silage  needed 
and  a  crop  of  wheat  besides.  The  remainder  of  the 
farm  is  run  in  a  separafe  rotation  and  is  not  fenced 
nor  pastured. 

We  have  had  many  cases  reported  where  a  good 
stand  of  Sweet  clover  has  carried  two  or  even  three 
cows  per  acre  from  early  Spring  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer.  There  is  some  danger  in  pasturing 
Sweet  clover  too  heavily  and  too  early  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  since  it  seems  essential  for  it  to  develop  a  good 
strong  root  system  if  it  is  to  survive  the  Winter  and 
be  productive  the  second  year. 

We  have  a  great  many  farmers  who  are  using 
Sweet  clover  as  a  soil  improvement  crop  in  a  two- 
year  rotation  of  potatoes  and  wheat,  sowing  Sweet 
clover  on  the  wheat  in  the  Spring  and  plowing  it 
down  the  following  Spring  for  a  crop  of  potatoes. 

Sweet  clover  has  not  proven  satisfactory  as  a 
hay  crop  due  to  its  rank  growth,  the  difficulty  of 
curing,  and  the  danger  of  stock  poisoning  from  the 
mold  which  seems  liable  to  develop  on  sweet  clover 
hay.  There  seems  little  danger  of  stock  bloating 
on  Sweet  clover  pasture  and  the  greatest  drawback 
to  its  very  general  use  as  a  pasture  plant  seems  to 
be  its  rather  high  lime  requirement,  the  danger  of 
its  heaving  out  on  land  which  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy  or  poorly  drained,  and  the  danger  of  too 
heavy  pasturing  the  first  year.  j.  b.  r.  dickey. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Saving  by  Electric  Power 

A  HEADER  sent  us  some  time  ago  the  following 
clipping : 

A  detailed  study  of  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 
required  to  operate  essential  equipment  on  a  dairy 
farm  and  farm  home  and  the  hours  of  labor  saved  by 
the  use  of  electricity  has  been  completed  in  a  Western 
State.  The  most  essential  facts  follow : 


Kilowatt-hours 

Man  hours 

Equipment 

a  month 

saved 

Milking  machine  . 

27.6  * 

30 

Pump  power . 

93.7 

8 

Milkhouse  ice  machine  .  . 

1140 

144 

Milldiouse  water  heater  . 

213.0 

28 

Lighting  . 

58.6 

12 

Residence  range . 

350.6 

40 

Residence  water  heater  .  . 

208.0 

40 

Residence  refrigerator  .  . 

36.0 

4 

Ironing  machine  . 

38.0 

8 

This  is  evidently  printed  to  try  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  labor  saving  of  a  full  supply  of  electric 
power.  We  are  asked  if  these  statements  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  we  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
have  them  checked  up  by  an  expert.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  more  than  the  following 
rather  indefinite  statement : 

I  would  say  that  these  figures  look  very  reasonable, 
although  I  do  not  have  any  tests  to  check  them  up  ac¬ 
curately.  However,  I  believe  that  you  can  place  re¬ 
liance  in  the  data. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  saving  in  manual 
labor  when  a  full  set  of  electric  power  fixtures  can 
be  used,  but  thus  far  no  one  seems  to  be  sure  what 
this  saving  is. 


Roadside  Markets 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  his  speech  of  acceptance 
was  a  model  of  brevity.  He  said  to  the  Senators : 
“Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  Whatever  you  say,  whatever 
you  do  be  brief.”  Following  this  example  I  want  to 
state  three  reasons,  answering  your  question,  “Why  are 
the  roadside  market  stands  growing  unpopular?” 

Users  of  automobiles  always  feel  in  a  hurry  and  do 
not  wish  to  waste  time  for  buying  at  the  roadside  stand. 
The  automobiles  are  generally  full  of  human  flesh  and 
a  basket  or  two  of  farm  produce  becomes  a  nuisance. 
The  owners  (or  users)  of  automobiles  usually  buy  from 
their  home  stores  on  charge  account,  sometimes  forget¬ 
ting  to  pay.  They  must  pay  cash  at  the  roadside  stand. 
Quite  universally  I  believe  the  stands  furnish  square 
dealings  and  desirable  goods.  I  am  the  farmer’s  friend 
and  sympathizer.  H.  B.  O. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Other  States  See  New 

Through  the  Spectacles  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Y  ork 


GREW  up  iu  Eastern  New  York, 
and  your  paper  was  constantly  in 
our  house.  After  graduating  from 
the  agricultural  course  at  Cornell, 
and  being  connected  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  there  for  several 
years,  I  came  to  Illinois  four  years  ago.  I  have  just 
returned  from  three  weeks  in  rural  communities  in 
Eastern  and  Central  New  York,  and  am  setting 
down  some  impressions  regarding  eastern  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  you  might  possibly  be  interested. 

I  was  struck  particularly  by  the  keen  competition 
with  industries  of  various  kinds  for  labor,  the  large 
amounts  of  hay  and  pasture  being  wasted,  the  large 
number  of  comparatively  good  farms  more  or  less 
idle,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  people 
who  live  in  the  country  but  work  in  town. 

There  is  an  impression  in  this  section 
of  the  country  that  the  dairy  farmers  are 
prosperous,  the  beneficiary  of  an  active 
demand  caused  by  favorable  industrial 
conditions  and  protective  tariffs  enacted 
by  the  government.  The  steady  increase 
in  dairy  production  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  indicates  that  in  those 
localities  farmers  are  finding  the  produc-’ 
tion  of  dairy  products  to  be  the  most 
profitable  way  to  utilize  their  time  and 
dispose  of  their  feed  stuffs.  I  did  not  find 
that  New  York  State  farmers  think  that 
milk  is  very  profitable.  Evidences  of  this 
are  the  large  number  of  empty  cow 
stables  and  the  low  prices  and  difficulty  i 
of  selling  dairy  farms.  In  some  cases ; 
losses  due  to  a  large  number  of  reacting 
cows  appear  to  be  the  explanation  of' 
the  difficulty,  but  the  principal  answer 
seems  to  be  high  wages  which  have  to  be 
paid  for  none  too  good  help,  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  earnings  which  may  be  made' 
in  town  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  market  for  hay  appears  to  have 
largely  disappeared  for  various  reasons. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  in  those  sections 
formerly  selling  hay  in  the  cash  market, 
and  particularly  where  there  is  heavy  or 
wet  land  ill  adapted  to  crops  other  than 
hay.  Areas  of  uncut  hay  throughout  the 
western  half  of  the  State  and  even  in  the 
eastern  half  were  observed,  and  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  wages  earned  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  cutting  hay  for  market  must  be 
low.  Much  unused  pasture  was  also  noted. 

It  seems  as  though  New  York  farmers 
were  overlooking  opportunities  in  not 
utilizing  pasture  to  a  greater  extent.  No 
system  of  farming  economizes  in  labor, 
now  the  expensive  item  of  cost,  than  one 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
pastured.  At  present  a  traveler  through 
the  State  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  many  parts  are  understocked.  A 
trend  in  the  direction  here  indicated  is  ap¬ 
parent.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  grass 
land  in  Eastern  New  York  has  not  had  a 
mower  on  it  this  Summer,  but  it  has  been 
harvested — by  dairy  cows. 

In  sections  of  the  State  not  now 
equipped  for  dairy  cows,  it  does  not  seem 
as  though  dairy  cows  would  be  necessary 
—at  first  at  least — to  extend  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Dairy  cattle  require  capital,  not  only  for  stock, 
but  also  for  buildings  and  equipment  and  above  all 
utilize  much  labor,  now  the  expensive*  item.  It 
would  seem  that,  at  present  prices  for  land,  either 
for  purchase  or  rental,  there  would  be  opportunities 
in  the  utilization  of  surplus  pasture  and  hay  land  in 
the  production  of  meat  or  wool.  Neither  beef  cattle 
nor  sheep  require  expensive  equipment  or  much 
labor.  Perhaps  there  are  problems  connected  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  cattle  or  lambs 
that  make  this  impractical,  but  it  would  seem  that 
there  were  opportunities  in  that  direction  that  might- 
well  be  considered  by  farmers  in  those  sections 
where  the  loss  of  the  hay  market  has  upset  the  old 
system  of  farming. 

The  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  people  living 
in  rural  communities  and  earning  their  income  in 
town,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  is  striking.  For 
miles  around  many  of  the  industrial  villages  and 


cities,  the  houses,  both  in  country  villages  and  on 
farms,  are  occupied  by  people  working  in  town.  Im¬ 
proved  roads,  automobiles  and  growth  of  city  indus¬ 
tries  and  wealth  have  contributed.  While  this  must 
increase  the  income  of  these  communities,  it  appar¬ 
ently  does  the  agriculture  no  good,  and  certainly 
creates  a  serious  injustice  so  far  as  taxation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Roads  and  schools  are  the  chief  items  of 
public  expense  in  the  country,'  and  real  estate  taxes 
the  chief  source  of  revenue.  Farmers  apparently 
now  largely  provide  roads  and  schools  for  people 
working  in  town,  who  frequently  have  larger  in¬ 
comes  than  their  farming  neighbors. 

The  development  of  a  fair  system  of  local  taxation 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 


future.  At  present  prices  for  land  it  would  seem 
that  a  man  who  wishes  to  farm  and  has  limited  capi¬ 
tal  could  find  better  opportunities  in  New  York 
State  than  here  in  the  corn  belt,  where  land  values 
are  higher.  For  the  man  with  adequate  capital  I 
think  opportunities  are  greater  here.  n.  j.  Norton. 

Illinois  Agricultural  College. 


A  Hope  Farm  Peach — Natural  She.  Fig.  614 


Section  of  Above  Peach.  Fig.  615 

before  New  York  State  rural  communities.  Equal¬ 
ization  between  school  districts  does  not  touch  this 
local  problem.  An  adequate  gas  tax  largely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  local  communities  would  help  the  road 
question,  and  should  largely  overcome  the  city  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  tax.  A  local  income  tax  or  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  assessments  reducing  those  on  land 
which  has  little  or  no  value,  and  raising  those  on 
dwellings,  would  more  equitably  distribute  the  school 
burden. 

This  is  a  period  of  change  and  adjustment.  The 
World  War,  with  the  consequent  changes  in  prices, 
wages,  etc.,  and  the  striking  technical  changes  of 
which  the  automobile  is  the  most  obvious,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important,  have  created  new  problems. 
It  is  fascinating  to  the  visitor  to  note  the  effect  of 
these  changes.  One  thing  is  certain ;  that  is,  that 
the  men  who  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
most  rapidly  will  own  New  York  State  farms  in  the 


The  Crime  of  Chicken  Stealing 

YOUR  article  on  page  1142  on  shooting  chicken 
thieves,  I  found  particularly  interesting.  The 
suppression  of  crime  is  a  subject  which  has  never 
been  well  considered,  and  the  result  is  that  our 
treatment  of  the  criminal  has  been  short  sighted. 

Our  method  of  approaching  the  subject 
is  faulty.  I  take  it  your  position  is  that 
chicken  stealing  is  not  a  crime  of  such 
magnitude  as  justifies  killing  while  the  at¬ 
titude  of  your  farmer  correspondents  is 
just  the  opposite. 

The  law  manifestly  affords  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer,  and  its  penalties  are 
wholly  inadequate  as  a  deterrent.  This 
stiuation  is  bad  in  every  direction.  It  in¬ 
vites  the  criminal  minded  to  crime,  it  dis¬ 
courages  a  necessary  industry,  and  puts  a 
tax  upon  the  whole  community  in  the  un¬ 
necessarily  high  price  of  poultry,  and  the 
maintenance  of  courts,  police  and  prisons, 
all  of  which  are  handicapped  by  inefficient 
laws. 

This  state  of  things  will  continue  until 
the  law-making  power,  backed  up  by  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  making  it  evident  by  the 
laws  that  are  passed,  that  the  public  will 
no  longer  tolerate  this  and  other  forms  of 
crime,  and  that  when  an  individual  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  he  is  determined  to  live 
by  his  wits  as  a  parasite  on  the  communi¬ 
ty,  the  State  will  take  charge  of  him  and 
exercise  so  much  control  over  him  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicate,  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  if  necessary,  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  conform  to  social  standards, 
and  *This  regardless  of  whether  his  of¬ 
fences,  judged  by  old  standards,  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  small  or  great. 

You  will  note  that  this  attitude  sharply 
distinguishes  between  the  sinfulness  of 
an  act,  of  which  no  man  is  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering  accurate  judgment,  and  the  crim¬ 
inality,  which  is  easily  determined. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  that  the  law  should  authorize 
a  farmer  adequately  to  protect  his  proper¬ 
ty  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary, 
and  certainly  where,  as  in  the  case  men¬ 
tioned,  the  thievery  is  a  wholesale  matter 
with  more  than  one  criminal  taking  part 
in  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer 
should  be  within  his  rights  in  using  a 
gun  upon  them  as  effectively  as  possible. 
The  killing  off  of  a  few  of  such  scoundrels 
while  engaged  in  that  industry  would 
more  effectively  discourage  it  than  a  con¬ 
tinuous  dribble  of  sentences  to  prison  for 
short  terms,  which  would  represent  only 

the  comparatively  rare  occasions  on 

which  such  fellows  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  police. 

But  the  point  is  not  that  death  is  a  proper  penalty 
for  chicken  stealing,  but  that  the  risk  of  it  is  an 
adequate  deterrent  to  that  form  of  industry.  Just 
what  is  the  farmer  to  do,  waked  up  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  to  face  two  or  three  armed  crimi¬ 
nals  who  have  come  to  collect  the  product  of  his 
labor,  and  who  know  that  his  hands  are  tied  by  the 
law  against  any  adequate  defense  against  their 

piracy?  Charles  e.  manierre. 

New  York. 


Some  folks  keep  a  watch  dog  that  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  He  is  expected  to  “watch”  and  he  does  it.  If 
you  have  such  a  home  defender  be  sure  to  put  up  a 
sign :  “Beware  of  the  dog !” 

From  the  best  that  we  can  learn  the  British  apple 
crop  is  much  like  ours.  On  the  whole  the  supply  will 
be  short,  but  the  early  season  brings  out  a  swarm  of 
inferior  fruit,  and  prices  run  low.  As  this  stuff  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  prices  steady  and  rise. 
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Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  the  Tree 


YOU  know  before  you  plant  that 
your  fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be 
what  you  Ordered,  because  Kelly 
trees  have  been  certified  to  be  True-to- 
Xame  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  ex¬ 
aminers  from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys*  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growinginformation 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots, 
evergreens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  hedges. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Price  List . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

127  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

KELLYS’ 

True  -to  -Na me  Fruit  Trees 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  T rue-to-trame 
Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Boses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices.  Write  for 
your  copy — today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

IB  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


r  FREE  Catalog 


•J  9  Delphiniums  $-1  £0 

«■-  ■■  Hardy  Larkspur  PA,D 

elCIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  September  and  October  Planting. 

Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhock,  Phlox, 
Canterbury  Bells.  Lupines,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Columbine  and  111  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  which  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer;  Roses, 
Shrubs  Vines,  Hedge  plants  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Grape,  Asparagus 
plants  for  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


DARWIN  TULIP  BULBS  *sT.A«ZpostpaUl.  GLADIO¬ 
LUS  BULBS  50c  doz.  up;  per  100  *2.50  up.  Price  list 
ready.  FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS.  N.  M«in  Street.  Peerl  River,  N.  T 


HARDY  FLOWERS — Big  $1.00  Values— Postage  15c.  16mixedlrie;  5 
11  different  Peonies;  10  liegal  Lilies,  1  yr.  old  or  five  2  yr.  old; 
8  different  Phlox;  5  Buddlera;  4  Hardy  Hydrangea;  10  Orien¬ 
tal  Poppies;  3 Evergreen  Trees,  1-2  ft.;  5  Delphinium,  Calif. 
Hyde.;  5  Bhododendrom— All  S8.00.  ST0NER00,  Teagertown.  P». 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VIRES  ISffi  *442 %•„' 

CACO — 4  for  SI  .00  postpaid.  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET — 

branched,  strong  roots,  12  to  18  inches,  S2.GO  per  100. 
18  to  24  inches,  S3.50  per  100.  Free  delivery.  Bargain 
list  free.  BARNHART'S  [NURSERY,  Beltsville^Md. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  -  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


\\r  >  MTETt  Antiques,  old  bottles  or  flasks.  Old 
WAIN  I  LU  glassware,  china,  furniture  or  relics 
of  any  kind.  Also  old  books,  particularly  Godey  books. 
BARCLAY  G.  ORR,  Lincoln  Way  East,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Questions  About  Grapes 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Gladwin 


Storing  Grapes;  Grafting 
Vines 

1.  How  are  grapes  stored  for  Fall  and 
Winter  use?  2.  How  are  grapevines 
grafted?  3.  Are  10-year  vines  too  old  to 
gkaft  to  a  new  kind?  c.  L.  s. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

1.  Grapes  may  be  successfully  stored 
for  Fall  and  Winter  use,  simply  by 
spreading  in  thin  layers  in  lugs  or  crates 
which  are  well  provided  with  ventilation. 
This  has  been  provided  by  boring  small 
auger  holes  in  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
•the  crates.  The  containers  are  then 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  on  shelves  that 
will  allow  of  free  air  circulation.  If  the 
cellar  be  particularly  dry  it  is  advisable 
to  put  shallow  water  pans  about  on  the 
floor,  as  the  humid  air  tends  to  prevent 
shriveling. 

2.  Grapevines  may  be  field  grafted 
through  the  ordinary  cleft  method  that  is 
usually  employed  in  top-working  apples. 
The  union  is  made  just  below  the  soil 
level,  and  while  the  scions  are  firmly  tied 
in  place  no  wax  is  used  to  cover  the 
jointed  parts,  they  being  protected  by  a 
mound  of  loose  earth  that  should  extend 
up  to  the  top  'buds  of  the  scions. 

3.  Vines  10  years  of  age  can  be  suc¬ 

cessfully  cleft-grafted  to  the  desired  va¬ 
rieties.  F.  E.  G. 


Transplanting  Grapevines 

What  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
grapevines?  I  have  two  which  have 
numerous  stalks  or  stems.  Can  these  be 
separated)  so  that  each  stem  will  have  its 
own  root?  When  can  this  be  done?  If 
impossible,  what  should  I  do  to  thin  out 
the  growth  which  is  very  dense? 

Schroon  River,  N.  Y.  I.  l.  c. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  transplant 
grapevines  is  during  the  dormant  season, 
preferably  in  late  Winter  or  very  early 
Spring,  and  when  the  soil  is  frozen  so 
that  a  hall  of  earth  will  cling  to  the  roots. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  transplant 
large  vines,  since  several  years  are  re¬ 
quired  before  they  adjust  themselves  to 
their  new  surroundings.  If  it  is  desired 
to  perpetuate  these  particular  varieties 
it  can  he  done  with  more  certainity 
through  cuttings  from  them.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  separate  the  stalks,  as  every 
wound  thus  made  opens  the  way  for 
fungus  troubles. 

If  the  growth  of  the  vine  be  too  dense, 
the  pruning  during  the  dormant  period 
should  be  longer  so  that  more  fruit  will 
be  borne.  And  again,  all  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  stable  manure  should  he 
withheld.  F.  E.  G. 


Over-pruned  Grapevines 

How  should  I  handle  grapevines  that 
were  pruned  too  heavily  last  year? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  H.  w. 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  vines  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  pruned  too  heavily  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  pruning  there  is  no  corrective  until 
the  next  dormant  pruning,  when  more 
fruiting  wood  should  be  retained.  As¬ 
suming  that  these  vines  have  been  pruned 
to  40  fruit  buds  each,  and  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  wood  out  of  proportion  to  the  fruit 
carried,  it  would  be  advisable  to  prune 
these  vines  at  the  next  cutting  to  50 
buds,  or  in  exceptional  eases  to  even  a 
greater  number.  F.  E.  G. 


Grape  Blossoms  from 
Secondary  Buds 

I  heal’d  that  in  Michigan  after  grapes 
were  frozen  early  in  the  Spring,  just  as 
they  were  in  blossom,  two  weeks  later  a 
second  blossom  appeared.  In  your  opinion, 
is  this  true  or  not?  J.  A. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

The  scales  that  to  the  average  observer 
enclose  but  a  single  bud  with  the  grape 
in  reality  cover  three  distinct  buds  each, 
capable  of  developing  into  a  shoot,  while 
two  of  them  may  carry  fruit  blossom 
clusters.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
primary  bud  is  injured  by  frosts  and 
freezes  or  the  shoot  from  it  be  broken  off. 
In  such  emergency  the  secondary  bud 
may  put  forth  and  grow  a  shoot  that  will 
bear  some  fruit,  but  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  cluster  characters  will  equal  that 
borne  by  the  primary  bud.  The  writer 
has  never  noted  matured  fruit  from  the 
third  bud  with  the  Concord.  The  com¬ 


mercial  grower  of  Concord  does  not  con¬ 
sider  he  has  a  crop  if  it  is  borne  solely  on 
the  secondary  buds.  F.  E.  G. 


Aphids  on  Grapevines 

Will  you  advise  a  spray  for  what  I 
would  call  black  mites  on  grapevines? 
Grapevines  are  covered  with  them. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  R.  C.  D. 

Probably  the  black  mites  are  aphids, 
which  in  occasional  years  injure  some 
varieties  of  grapes.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  control  is  nicotine  sulphate  in  water, 
sprayed  on  to  thoroughly  cover  the  young 
lice  before  they  become  very  numerous. 
Ordinarily  one  timely  application  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  if  the  early  treatment  is  not 
given  it  may  require  two  or  three  ap¬ 
plications  to  check  them.  F.  E.  G. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Tree  roots  grow,  whenever  conditions 
are  favorable  for  growth  regardless  of 
the  time  of  year.  In  southern  sections 
or  in  regions  of  mild  Winter  new  roots 
are  being  formed  throughout  the  Winter 
months.  Sudden  drops  to  low  tempera¬ 
ture  in  these  regions  often  result  in  se¬ 
vere  injury  to  roots,  while  in  noi’thern 
sections  where  there  is  little  root  activity 
dui’ing  Winter  months  the  low  tempera¬ 
tures  are  not  so  serious.  The  same  theory 
explains  why  Fall-planted  ti’ees  do  well 
in  the  South  but  not  in  the  North,  as  a 
genei’al  rule.  In  the  South  Fall-planted 
trees  deveion  l-oots  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months  and  are  well  established 
by  Spring. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  codling  moth  is  no  problem  at  all 
in  eastei’n  orehai’ds  by  comparison  with 
what  it  is  in  the  warm  arid  sections  of 
the  West.  A  l’ecent  publication  recom¬ 
mends  seven  or  eight  lead  sprays  during 
the  season  as  a  maximum,  and  advises 
banding  the  trees  with  cloth  bands  by  the 
fifth  of  July  and  “working”  the  bands 
every  10  days  until  September  1.  By 
“woi’king”  the  bands  is  meant  removing 
them  and  killing  the  worms  lodged  in  the 
folds.  The  entix*e  program  against  the 
coddling  moth  in  those  sections  is  cari’ied 
out  vigorously.  In  one  minute  100  GggS 
have  been  counted  on  leaves  and  fruit  by 
one  observei*.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  spray 
applications  to  a  point  where  there  will 
be  no  residue  problem !  The  moth  even 
attacks  peaches,  cherries  and  plums ! 

***** 

The  spaciixg  of  Howard  17  runners 
gave  favoi-able  l-esults  in  a  test  to  de- 
tei’mine  the  value  of  spacing,  while  spac¬ 
ing  has  been  of  no  advantage  with  Joe. 
The  point  is  that  in  the  case  of  Howard 
practically  all  the  spaced  plants  were 
pi’oductive,  while  Joe  is  a  variety  with 
many  unfruitful  runner  plants.  Therein 
is  the  diffei’ence. 

ijc  :}*  i'fi  :Je  $ 

A  fruit  survey  in  Michigan  shows  the 
trend  of  apple  variety  planting.  Bearing 
orchards  are  made  up  of  the  following 
varieties  listed  in  descending  order,  as 
Duchess,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Wagenei-, 
Wealthy,  Noi’thern  Spy,  Stark;  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Grimes  and  Hubbards- 
ton;  while  in  the  new  non-bearing  or¬ 
chards  the  leading  ten  varieties  are, 
Jonathan,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  De¬ 
licious,  Gi’imes,  Wagener,  Wealthy,  Can¬ 
ada  Red,  Duchess  and  Snow.  The  survey 
also  shows  the  valu  of  different  varieties 
for  vai’ious  pui’poses.  Delicious,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  leads  in  tree  run  value  followed 
by  Yellow  Transparent,  Bough,  Jonathan, 
McIntosh,  Golden  Sweet,  R.  I.  Greening, 
King  and  Snow.  Considering  market 
value  of  “A”  grade  fruit  the  order  is,  De¬ 
licious,  Yellow  Transparent,  Bough, 
Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Canada  Red, 
McIntosh,  Golden  Sweet,  King  and  Snow. 
From  both  the  grading  and  marketing 
standpoint  McIntosh  led  among  75  va¬ 
rieties,  followed  by  R.  I.  Greening,  Jona¬ 
than,  King,  Snow  and  Canada  Red.  Good 
cropping  varieties  have  been  Snow, 
Northern  Spy,  Grimes,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Hubbardston,  Jona¬ 
than  and  Baldwin. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  first  thing  to  observe  in  selecting 
fruit  for  show  is  to  have  it  free  from  all 
blemishes.  Insect  and  disease  markings 
will  disqnality  fruit  in  most  places,  and 
when  the  competition  is  close,  limb  rubs 
and  leaf  marks  do  not  enhance  the  merit 
of  the  exhibit.  After  freedom  from 
blemish  has  been  taken  care  of  the  next 
item  is  trueness  to  type.  The  Stark  ap¬ 
ple  for  example  needs  to  be  cylindrical 
and  blocky.  The  Tompkins  King  should 
be  round  conic  with  thick  stem,  and  the 
Tolman  Sweet  is  better  for  its  round, 
smooth  shape.  Rome  Beauty,  on  the  other 
hand  may  well  have  a  rather  long  stem, 
and  Roxbury  Russet  should  be  oval  m 
shape  when  looked  down  upon  from  the 
top.  Each  variety  has  its  true  type,  and 
the  first  prize  premium  does  not  often 
find  its  way  to  collections  that  are  poor 
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type  for  the  variety  even  though  free 
from  blemishes. 

***** 

In  northern  raspberry  sections  the 
Viking  red  raspberry  is  highly  regarded, 
while  in  southern  regions  it  is  not  taken 
seriously.  On  the  other  hand  the  Van 
Fleet,  raspberry  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South,  while  in  the  North  it 
is  of  small  value.  The  difference  is  large¬ 
ly  one  of  climate.  Northern  sections  are 
shorter  and  cooler.  Southern  regions  are 
longer  and  warmer.  In  consequence  the 
varieties  with  Chinese  blood,  such  as  the 
Van  Fleet  seem  especially  promising  in 
the  South,  whereas  the  northern  sections 
prefer  the  cool  weather  plants  of  the  na¬ 
tive  raspberry  varieties  or  those  which 
have  come  from  England.  Latham  dis¬ 
proves  the  rule  by  doing  well  in  both 
sections. 

*  *  *  *  * 


House  screens  these  clays  are  covered 
with  small  triangular-shaped  brownish 
moths.  These  are  the  adults  of  the  leaf- 
skeletonizer  which  has  been  skelotonizing 
the  foliage  of  apple  trees  during  late 
Summer.  The  small  “wriggly”  green 
worms  which  lay  curled  up  in  the  skele¬ 
tonized  leaves  have  changed  to  the  winged 
adults,  and  have  become  objects  of  much 
curious  speculation  and  questioning.  In 
sprayed  orchards  this  pest  does  no  dam¬ 
age,  but  uneared  for  trees  are  brown  as 
though  burned  with  fire.  Three  years 
ago  a  similar  scourge  swept  over  the 
East.  It  may  not  reappear  for  several 
years,  and  then  again  it  may. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  flowering  cherries  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  ornamentals  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  do  not  do  well  on  Mahaleb, 
Mazzard  or  Morello  root  stock.  Prunus 
serrulata  sachalinensis  is  the  stock  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  which  is  being  grown  to 
a  limited  extent  in  this  country  as  an 
under  stock  upon  which  to  work  the 
flowering  cherry.  On  other  stocks  the 
trees  are  short  lived. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Young  dewberry  is  very  promising. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  it 
has  done  very  well.  Although  it  ripens 
its  fruit  about  with  Lucretia,  it  has  a 
longer  season,  and  spreads  the  period  of 
income  over  a  greater  period  of  time.  As 
tor  quality,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of 
dewberries.  h.  b.  tukey. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Trouble  Over  Farming  on 
Shares 

Last  March  23  my  wife  and  I  went  to 
work  on  a  farm  for  shares.  It  was  one- 
half  basis,  the  owner  furnishing  every¬ 
thing,  and  we  were  to  work  the  farm  and 
give  him  one-half  all  we  took  in.  We 
were  also  to  board  him.  Well,  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right  for  about  a  week ; 
then  as  different  little  things  were  not 
done  just  to  the  dot  as  the  owner  wanted 
them,  he  would  scold  and  “holler”  around 
like  a  madman.  I  tried  to  do  the  best  I 
could,  and  to  the  nearest  he  wanted 
things  done,  but  at  that  he  still  found 
fault.  Then  came  haying.  We  hired  one 
man  at  first.  He  stayed  with  us  11  days, 
and  then  said  he  could  not  stand  two 
bosses.  This  left  us  without  a  man  in 
harvest  within  five  days  we  hired  two 
men  at  $3  per  day.  These  he  tried  to 
boss  and  because  they  would  not  take  all 
orders  from  him  he  did  not  like  it  and 
was  mad  most  of  the  time.  Then  one  day 
we  had  it  out,  and  he  told  me  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  things  run  jhst  as  he  wanted, 
so  I  told  him  I  would  give  the  farm  up. 
When  we  came  to  settling  up  he  charged 
me  for  all  the  seed  that  was  in  the 
ground  which  amounted  to  quite  a  bit, 
never  allowed  money  for  any  of  my  work 
or  anything. 

Seeing  he  wasn’t  very  well  we  told  him 
we  would  remain  until  after  harvest  on 
wages.  He  agreed  to  this.  You  have 
my  story ;  now  I  want  to  know  what  can 
I  get  out  of  this,  if  anything,  and  has 
he  a  right  to  charge  me  for  the  seed,  etc.? 

HIRED  XIAN. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  is  printed  because  it  is 
'typical  of  several  other  cases  reported 
to  us.  Of  course  this  is  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  The  owner  might  have  an¬ 
other,  very  different.  It  is  just  another 
instance  of  what  happens  when  two 
men  start  to  work  this  way  without  any 
contract  or  definite  understanding.  We 
do  not  think,  in  this  case,  that  the  owner 
was  justified  in  charging  all  the  seed, 
and  we  think  something  should  have  been 
allowed  for  labor. 


Fashion  and  Potato  Eating 

We  have  had  several  notes  about  how 
potatoes  are  passing  out  of  the  diet  of 
many  city  people.  There  seem  to  be  farm¬ 
ers  who  think  this  idea  is  hardly  worth 
considering,  but  it  is  true,  and  will,  in 
time,  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the  potato 
market.  One  of  our  correpsondents  sends 
this  note,  which  will  be  new  to  many  of 
our  people : 

“I  think  one  cause  for  less  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  is  the  fact  that  women 
and  girls  everywhere  want  to  be  slim — 
the  ‘boyish  figure.’  They  all  believe  that 
potatoes  are  especially  fattening,  and  they 
won’t  touch  them.  Naturally  women 
who  are  afraid  to  touch  potatoes  them¬ 
selves  will  not  prepare  them  for  the 
family.  This  effort  to  be  slim  through 
starvation  and  at  the  same  time  to  wear 
as  few  clothes  as  possible,  accounts  for 
the  reported  increase^  of  tuberculosis 
among  girls  of  18  to  25.” 

Some  of  these  same  girls  refuse  to 
drink  milk  or  have  it  served  with  food, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  effect  this  has  upon 
the  market.  Most  human  beings  are  as 
imitative  as  monkeys,  and  all  this  talk 
about  “boyish  figure”  is  having  its  ef¬ 
fect  in  loss  of  market  for  milk  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 


Getting  a  Boy  Out  of  School 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I  could 
keep  my  boy  out  of  school.  The  boy  is 
getting  tired  of  going  to  school  and  also 
wants  to  quit.  The  boy  is  15  1-3  years 
old  and  has  finished  all  of  his  subjects 
this  year  except  elementary  English;  he 
got  05  per  cent.  I  have  been  sick  for  one 
year,  and  want  to  get  the  boy  out  of 
school.  Could  I  get  a  working  certificate 
for  my  boy?  Over  here  they  say  that 
I  cannot  get  it.  c-  Y* 

You  would  better  think  a  long  time 
before  you  take  that  boy  out  oi  school, 
even  though  it  were  possible.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  boy  wants  to  quit  schooling  is 
no  sound  argument  for  stopping  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Both  you  and  the  boy  will,  in 
future  years,  regret  it  if  you  let  him 
stop  studying  just  because  he  is  tired  ot 
it.  You  should  go  and  see  the  school 
commissioner  in  your  district  and  explain 
to  him  just  why  you  want  to  take  the  boy 
from  school.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  not  do 
it  for  you,  and  you  will  need  to  put  up  a 
good  argument. 


Destroying  a  Tree 

I  am  a  widow,  consequently  have  no 
man  from  whom  I  could  ask  advice,  so 
come  to  you.  I  have  a  tree  in  my  back 
yard  which  overhangs  the  ell-roof,  and 
cuts  off  the  draft,  completely.  What 
shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  the  tree?  The 
park  department  to  whom  I  have  com¬ 
plained  say  that  they  are  so  busy  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  that  they  cannot  at¬ 
tend  to  private  parties.  Would  it  be  any 
good  to  hire  a  man  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 


trunk  and  fill  it  up  with  salt?  If  the 
foliage  was  not  on  the  tree  it  would  not 
stop  the  draft  from  my  kitchen  stove.  I 
cannot  hear  of  any  one  who  could  cut 
it  down.  The  tree  is  a  large  walnut. 

Massachusetts.  M.  L.  A. 

• 

We  assume  that  this  tree  is  large  and 
healthy,  and  it  seems  a  shame  to  destroy 
it.  It  may  be  posible  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  limbs  and  thin  out  the  top  so  as  to 
let  the  air  pass  through  freely.  If  you 
want  to  kill  it  you  can  have  a  gash  cut 
through  the  bark  around  it — say  18  in. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  That  will 
prevent  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
kill  the  tree,  but  we.  should  regret  to  see 
it  done.  Probably  in  Winter  you  can 
get  workmen  to  cut  the  tree  down  or  cut 
off  the  branches  one  by  one  and  lower 
them  down.  Some  of  these  big  village 
trees  are  so  large  and  lean  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  be  cut  down  with¬ 
out  destroying  property. 


Another  Wanderer 

In  months  past  we  have  told  of  several 
interesting  migrations.  One  was  the  story 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Berrang  and  his  wife,  who 
traveled  from  Connecticut  to  Oregon  in 
an  ox-team.  People  were  interested  in 
what  Berrang  did  on  the  way.  His 
journey  ended  rather  differently  from 
those  of  the  old-time  pioneers.  He  did 
not  go  to  planting,  but  opened  a  roadside 
stand,  and  his  business  seems  to  have 
prospered. 

Then  came  the  little  story  of  the  man 
who  started  from  Buenos  Aires  in  South 
America  to  ride  horses  up  the  country  to 
New  Yrork  City.  This  man  started  out 
to  demonstrate  the  endurance  of  the  Pata¬ 
gonian  horse,  and  he  is  certainly  doing 
it.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  riding 
through  Northern  Mexico  in  good  health, 
with  tliose  horses  still  in  good  condition. 

Now  we  have  another  case  to  report. 
One  of  our  readers  tells  us  of  Warren 
Freeman,  86  years  old,  who  has  traveleld 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  up  and  down  all  through  the  country 
as  well.  It  is  said  that  his  outfit  consists 
of  an  old  horse  .  and  a  covered  wagon. 
His  sole  companion  is  a  German  police 
dog,  and  he  carries  a  kit  of  tools  for  re¬ 
pairing  clocks  and  watches.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  patriots 
left  who  wears  a  full  beard.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  owns  three 
different  farms — one  in  Kentucky,- one  in 
New  York,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  seems  to  be  comfortably  supplied 
with  this  world’s  goods,  but  being  with¬ 
out  any  immediate  family  he  seems  to 
prefer  to.  wander  about  from  place  to 
place,  living  in  his  wagon  and  doing  as 
he  sees  fit. 

On  reading  about  such  a  wanderer  one 
is  reminded  of  the  poplar  story  printed 
some  years  ago  entitled  “Uncle  Billy’s 
Uucle  Billy.”  Uncle  Billy  was  an  old 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  His  family 
had  all  passed  on,  and  the  old  soldier 
passed  his  life  wandering  about  from 
town  to  town,  repairing  clocks  or  doing 
whatever  turned  up  in  his  line.  He 
would  visit  the  various  Grand  Army  posts 
as  he  marched  through  the  country,  and 
was  a  great  character  generally.  It  is  a 
pathetic  story,  showing  how  these  old 
soldiers  felt  toward  General  Sherman 
since  their  march  through  Georgia,  with 
him.  On  one  occasion  General  Sherman 
was  announced  to  pass  through  the  west¬ 
ern  country  on  his  way  to  the  South,  and 
all  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  the  old 
soldiers  gathered  to  salute  their  Uncle 
Billy.  The  old  soldier  described  in  this 
story  organized  a  squad  of  veterans,  and 
as  the  General  would  not  pass  through 
their  town  until  late  at  night,  they 
camped  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  built 
a  great  fire,  and  spent  hours  reviewing 
their  old  deeds  on  the  battlefield.  It  was 
really  a  beautiful  story  and  told,  far 
better  than  younger  men  can  ever  tell 
it,  just  how  these  old  vets  felt,  and  the 
Way  they  like  to  wander  through  the 
country  after  the  passing  away  of  their 
families. 


Apples  for  Flesh  Reduction 

Having  read  the  article  of  “Eve  and 
the  Apple,”  I  will  give  a  suggestion  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  public  with 
some  good  results.  I  am  on  a  diet  in 
order  to  reduce  some  useless  fat,  which 
came  of  a  very  healthy  appetite,  which  is 
produced  by  plenty  of  work.  Before  my 
meals,  say,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  eat  a  good-sized  apple  and  enjoy  it, 
for  I  am  hungry.  Then  when  I’m  ready 
to  have  my  meal  the  sharp  edge  has  been 
taken  from  my  hunger,  and  I  don’t  eat 
as  much  as  I  otherwise  would.  You  see, 
I  have  a  diet  slip  from  the  doctor,  and 
have  lost  18  lbs.  in  two  months  and 
have  quite  a  lot  to  lose  besides  what  has 
gone.  I  told  the  doctor  of  what  I  had 
started*  since  I  could  get  some  decent  ap¬ 
ples,  for  they  are.  not  so  easy  to  get  as 
yet.,  but  I  know  it  won’t  be  long  before 
we’ll  have  apples  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  eat.  He  said  it  was  a  very  good  idea. 
So  you  may  pass  that  along  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  you  really  have  no  idea  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stout  people  who  are  trying  to 
reduce.  xt.  s. 

New  York. 


v/irsma  G.M/mm. 


JOOR  many  years  Kinney  Shoe  Stores 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
favored  with  the  patronage  of  the 
nation’s  farmers.  Kinney  farm  and 
work  shoes  have  come  to  be  known  for 
their  wide  variety  and  honest  value. 

Because  Kinney  is  the  largest  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind,  because  Kinney 
owns  5  big  factories  and  over  280 
shoe  stores,  it  is  possible  for  Kinney 
to  make  and  sell  better  shoes  for 
less  money. 


This  combination  offef  in¬ 
cludes  :  1  pair  Gleasonite 
black  or  tan  shoes  for 
heavy  duty  wear.  Army 
last,  special  composition 
soles  guaranteed  4  months. 
1  pair  heavy  sole  patrol 
sandal  rubbers  for  wet 
weather  work.  6  pairs 
heavy  cotton  socks.  Total 
value  nearly  $7.00 


ONLY 


Complete 


KINNEY  SHOES 

*3'  B-» 

ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 

*6  ■  -a* 


This  Combination  Offer  by  the 
World’s  Largest  Shoe  Retailers 
Will  Save  You  Money 


STORES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO  w 

Albany 

(continued) 

( continued ) 

( continued) 

Amsterdam 

Syracuse 

Mahoney  City 

Lorain 

Astoria 

Troy 

New  Castle 

Mansfield 

Batavia 

Utica 

New  Kensington 

Marion 

Binghamton 

Watertown 

Norristown 

Piqua 

Brooklyn 

Woodhaven 

Philadelphia 

Portsmouth 

Buffalo 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh 

Springfield 

Corning 

Pottstown 

Toledo 

Cortland 

Allentown 

Pottsville 

Zanesville 

Dunkirk 

Altoona  ' 

Reading 

Elmira 

Butler 

Scranton 

NEW  JERSEY 

Blushing 

Carbondale 

Shamokin 

Atlantic  City 

Bridgeton 

Tli'i'iihpfh 

Geneva 

Carlisle 

Shenandoah 

Glovers  villo 

Chambersburg 

Sunbury 

Hornell 

Chester 

Tama  qua 

Lit 

Jersey  City 
!Now  Brunswick 

Jamestown 

Coatesville 

Uniontown 

Kingston 

Du  Bois 

Wilkes-Barre 

Tfifprsnn 

Little  Falls 

Easton 

■Williamsport 

jl  nivi  nvxi 

Trenton 

Lockport 

Erie 

York 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

Franklin 

Hanover 

OHIO 

W  EST  VIRGINIA 

New  York  City 

Harrisburg 

Akron 

Blnefleld 

Niagara  Falls 

Hazleton 

Canton 

Charleston 

Olean 

Johnstown 

Cleveland 

Clarksburg 

Poughkeepsie 

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Fairmont 

Rochester 

Lebanon 

Dayton 

Huntington 

Rome 

McKeesport 

East  Liverpool 

Martinsburg 

Schenectady 

Mt.  Carmel 

Lima 

Wheeling 

Over  280  Stores  in  35  States 


Thousands  of  farm  families  know  this.  But  we  want  thouands 
more  to  know  it,  too — to  know  that  their  shoe  dollars  go  further 
at  Kinney’s.  And  so  we  make  this  Special  Offer: — If  you  will  go 
to  the  Kinney  Shoe  Store  nearest  you  and  buy  a  pair  of  sturdy 
Gleasonite  shoes  you  will  also  receive  a  pair  of  heavy  sole  patrol 
sandals  for  wet  weather  and  six  pairs  of  our  best  cotton  hose  — 
all  at  the  low  Kinney  price  of  only  $5.98.  Take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  save  money  and  get  acquainted  with  Kinney  values  the 
very  next  time  you  go  to  town. 
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FOR  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  sales  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires  were  57%  ahead  of  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

There  can  be  only  one  explanation  for  this  astonishing 
showing.  That  explanation  lies  in  the  quality  and  the  value 
that  are  being  built  into  the  Kelly  product. 

Car-owners_  have  grown  tire- wise.  No  tire  company  could 
show  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  business  unless  it  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  tire  buyers  that  it  had  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  to  offer. 

Kelly’s  cost  no  more  than  a  great  many  other  makes  of  tires. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

|/F|  f \T SPRINGFIELD XI II U € 

IVLLLl  balloon!  IHEj 


ifimmimmimmmimimmmmmmiu 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
mummmimmmmmmimmmmmm 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  Rupon  request. 

G.  E.  WEIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Application  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


October  S,  1027 

Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  -  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  thejr  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Amsterdam.  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  some  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  he  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Compulsory  Consolidation 

Can  a  superintendent  annex  a  school 
district  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  taxpayers?  Our  village  is  small; 
we  only  have  about  10  scholars.  We  are 
well  located  on  a  State  road  on  the  trunk 
line  between  Albany  and  Binghamton. 
We  want  to  run  our  own  school,  but  the 
larger  districts  on  either  side  of  us  are 
trying  to  get  us  annexed  to  them,  and 
the  superintendent  claims  that  he  has  the 
power  to  annex  us.  l.  j.  k. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  has  authority  to  order  and  com¬ 
pel  the  consolidation  of  your  district  or 
any  school  districts  under  his  supervision 
whenever  he  cares  to  do  so.  He  has 
power  to  make  any  consolidation  that 
suits  him,  even  though  every  person  in 
the  district  should  be  flatly  opposed. 

One  of  the  foundation  purposes  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  is  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  laws.  While  we  have  not  as 
yet  induced  the  Legislature  to  wipe  this 
law  off  the  statute  books  we  have  actual¬ 
ly  broken  up  many  attempts  at  forced 
consolidation  through  publicity. 

If  your  district  does  not  want  consoli¬ 
dation  I  advise  you  to  get  out  two  peti¬ 
tions  opposing  it  at  once,  sign  before  a 
notary  and  file  one  with  your  district 
superintendent.  _  After  you  have  done  this 
it  is  supremely  important  that  you  refuse 
to  sign  any  petition  bearing  on  the  matter 
that  may  be  put  out  by  anyone  favoring 
consolidation.  Farmers  oftentimes  are 
induced  to  sign  a  cutely  worded  document 
which  may  be  used  later  in  court  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  they  really  want  con¬ 
solidation. 

If  the  district  superintendent  forces 
you  in  when  he  knows  that  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  residents  are  opposed,  you 
should  then  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
dissolve  such  a  consolidation.  If  lie  re¬ 
fuses  then  we  shall  consider  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  place  all  the  facts  before  the 
Legislature  in  an  effort  to  smash  the  law. 

We  urgently  request  detailed  correspon¬ 
dence  with  districts  which  are  threatened 
with  forced  consolidation.  D.  B.  D. 


Powers  of  Trustee 

Has  our  trustee  the  right  to  appoint 
his  wife  school  collector  without  the  vote 
of  the  school  district?  Last  August  at 
our  school  election  the  district  voters  elec¬ 
ted  a  man  collector  who  is  not  a  taxpayer 
in  this  district,  nor  has  lie  any  children 
of  school  age.  This  man  lias  moved  out 
of  this  district,  and  the  trustee  has  ap¬ 
pointed  his  own  wife  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  former  collector  served  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  bond  and  I  understand  the  appoin¬ 
tee  is  doing  the  same.  This  does  not 
seem  legal  to  me.  We  were  made  to  fix 
our  own  sehoolhouse  last  Fall  and  hire 
two  teachers,  as  we  had  30  pupils  of 
school  age  in  our  district.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  had  our  trustee  call  a  special 
meeting  and  told  us  that  was  the  law.  We 
were  just  out  of  debt  on  our  new  school- 
house.  Now  they  have  put  another  debt 
of  over  $1,000  on  us  to  pay  for  this 
teacher  and  fixing  sehoolhouse  for  two 
teachers.  We  do  not  know  the  cost  of 
that,  as  the  trustee  went  right  to  work 
and  did  it  himself  without  asking  the  tax¬ 
payers.  I  do  not  think  that  was  legal. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  a.  it. 

No  person,  not  a  qualified  voter,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  hold  a  school  district  office.  Due 
to  a  vacancy  the  trustee  may  appoint  his 
wife  or  other  qualified  person  to  serve  as 
collector.  The  law  requires  that  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  give  a  bond  which  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  trustee.  A  trustee,  wilfully 
negligent,  becomes  personally  liable  to  the 
district. 

The  trustee  has  authority  to  hire  all 
necessary  teachers.  He  may  also  expend 
$200  in  any  one  year  for  repairs  when 
directed  by  the  district  superintendent. 
Any  major  expenditure  incident  to  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  school  plant  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  district.  Without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  district  superintendent  the 
trustee  may  not  expend  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $50.  D.  B.  D. 


Excess  Tuition 

At  our  sclfool  meeting  it  was  brought 
out  that  we  had  paid  $300  to  the  high 
school  district  as  excess  tuition  this,  year, 
for  pupils  attending  high  school.  Are  we 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  this  money?  If 
so,  how  arc  we  to  go  about  to  get  it  re¬ 
turned?  J.  a.  B. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  last  Legislature  re-enacted  the  law 
requiring  districts  to  pay  excess  tuition, 
if  any  is  charged.  Although  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1026  repealed  this  provision  the 


understanding  is  that  the  department  re¬ 
quired  the  payment  of  such  tuition  as 
formerly.  Many  high  school  districts 
now  receive  as  much  as  $123  from  the 
State  on  account  of  each  non-resident 
academic  pupil  accepted,  while  some  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  only  the  $50  heretofore  paid. 
This  law  needs  amendment  so  that  coun¬ 
try  districts  will  be  relieved  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  tuition  as  was  formerly 
quite  generally  the  case.  The  State  has 
granted  tremendous  increases  in  aid  to¬ 
ward  city  and  village  schools,  but  the 
policy  toward  country  schools  is  stinted. 
Thorough  organization  on  the  part  of 
country  districts  is  the  only  remedy. 

D.  B.  D. 


District’s  Right  to  Vote 
Funds 

This  year  a  district  in  our  town  made 
a  contribution  to  the  R.  S.  I.  S.,  and  so 
stated  in  the  trustee’s  report.  The  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  told  the  trustee  that 
the  “matter  had  been  arranged”  .so  there 
would  be  no  trouble  this  year,  but  if  it 
happened  again  the  district  would  lose  its 
public  money.  Who  has  the  “say-so”  in 
such  a  matter?  IJas  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  the  right  to  tell  us  what  we 
may  or  may  not  do  with  the  funds  we 
raise  by  taxation?  D.  w.  c. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

First,  any  school  district  has  absolute 
right  to  vote  to  join  this  society  or  to 
vote  funds  to  the  society  or  both.  The 
society  is  rendering  a  _  service  to  school 
districts.  Any  school  district  may  vote  to 
pay  fox;  such  services  (this  act  is  volun¬ 
tary)  just  the  same  as  it  votes  to  pay 
any  corporation  or  business  firm  for  any 
kind  of  service  rendered,  whether  it  be  a 
new  flagpole  oi-  whether  it  be  fees  to 
an  attorney  in  case  the  district  should  he 
in  litigation. 

Second,  the  district  superintendent  has 
absolutely  no  authority  to  dictate  to  any 
school  district  concerning  the  budget.  The 
superintendent  may  order  improvements 
to  be  made  to  a  limited  extent  each  year 
but  under  no  circumstance  has  he  any  au¬ 
thority  over  the  budget  or  the  items  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Of  coui’se  if  any  district 
should  transgress  the  law  as  by  refusing 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  run  the  school, 
or  if  district  officials  should  squander 
funds  of  the  district,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  have  power  to  act 
whenever  such  matter  would  be  brought 
befoi'e  him  on  appeal. 

The  protest  made  by  your  district  su¬ 
perintendent  is  pure  bluff.  We  have 
taken  great  pains  to  secure  competent 
legal  opinion.  A  Federal  judge  and  a 
Supreme  Court  justice  have  unqualifiedly 
assured  xis  that  any  school  district  has 
authority  to  vote  funds  to  the  society.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  the  de¬ 
partment  would  like  to  strip  us  of  funds 
because  we  are  fighting  its  compulsory 
consolidation  program  and  many  super¬ 
intendents  treat  us  as  poison  because  we 
opposed  the  $1,000  increased  salary  that 
was  proposed  for  them.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  districts  have  been  voting  us 
funds  for  the  past  three  years,  but  not 
one  dollar  of  public  money  has  been  with¬ 
held  on  that  account.  d.  b.  d. 


Letting  Contract  for 
Transportation 

Is  it  necessary  for  trustee  to  call  a 
special  meeting  to  let  transportation  con¬ 
tract  in  trustee’s  family  by  vote,  when 
it  is  voted  at  annual  meeting  to  be  left 
to  trustee  to  get  transportation  as  cheap¬ 
ly  and  in  best  way  possible?  Affidavit 
is  given.  e.  d. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  a  special  meeting  to  provide  for 
letting  the  transportation  contract  to  a 
member  of  your  family.  I  assume  that 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  trus¬ 
tee  can  make  an  affidavit  that  lie  or  she 
is  not  interesting  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  contract.  d.  b.  d. 


Collection  of  School  Taxes 

I  was  elected  tax  collector  of  the  rural 
school  in  my  district.  Would  you  state 
in  your  paper  the  rules?  If  they  don't 
come  to  me  and  pay  their  taxes  do  I  have 
to  chase  after  them  and  collect  them,  and 
if  I  can't  collect  same  what  is  to  be  done 
and  how  long  can  they  run?  They  have 
to  turn  in  the  tax  sheet  to  the  supervisor 
at  the  end  of  60  days.  When  taxes  are 
unpaid  at  that  time  what  can  be  done? 

E.  E.  T. 

The  term  of  tax  collection  of  district 
school  taxes  may  be  extended  30  days  by 
the  district  trustee  if  need  be.  Any  un¬ 
collectable  taxes  should  be  reported  to  the 
trustee  by  the  tax  collector  and  affidavit 
as  to  them  made  by  both  should  be  sent  to 
the  county  treasurer,  who  will  provide  the 
money  from  county  funds  and  add  the 
amount  to  the  State  and  county  tax  as¬ 
sessed  against  the  property,  to  be  collected 
later.  m.  b.  d. 


“Is  he  really  dishonest?”  “Why,  if 
he’d  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  it  would  have  had  somebody- 
else’s  initials  on  it.” — Pathfinder. 
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(^Ward's  ^Policy  has  been 

QUALITY firtt - 

then  LOW  PRICE 


WARD’S  is  a  house  of  Low  Prices.  Ward’s 
Catalogue  always  offers  lower  than 
market  prices  —  it  always  brings  you  the  largest 
possible  savings.  But  your  Ward’s  Catalogue 
offers  you  more  than  a  saving  in  price. 

When  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue,  when  you 
order  from  Ward’s,  you  are  certain  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  value  at  the  price.  You  are  sure  of  a 
heaping  measure  of  quality — you  are  sure  of  a 
full  dollar’s  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar. 

We  never  Sacrifice  Quality 
To  Make  a  Low  Price 

We  do  not  adulterate  or  skimp  quality,  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  do  not  put  cheap  inner  soles  in  a 
shoe  to  take  ten  cents  off  the  price.  We  do  not 
save  in  the  weight  of  an  automobile  tire  to  meet 
low  prices  made  on  inferior  tires.  We  try  to  sell 
only  honest,  reliable  merchandise — the  kind  of 
goods  that  will  stand  your  inspection  and  use. 

It  is  easy  to  make  low  prices.  It  is  easy  to 
lower  a  price  five  cents  or  a  quarter — by  cutting 
quality!  It  takes  vast  resources  and  skill  to 
maintain  quality  and  quote  low  prices. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 
Made  Possible  Ward’s  Low  Prices 

Your  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue  brings  you  a  saving 
made  possible  by  buying  in  the  largest  possible  quantities 
— and  paying  cash.  Cash  always  buys  cheapest.  Goods 
bought  by  the  dozen  cost  less  than  goods  bought  one  at 
a  time.  We  buy  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load  and 
pay  cash  to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  Ward’s  savings  are 
therefore  real  savings.  Ward’s  maintains  quality  and 
secures  low  prices  for  you  through  the  vast  buying  power 
of  eight  million  customers. 

Use  your  Catalogue 
Save  on  Everything  You  Buy 

You  may  as  well  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
everything  you  buy  will  prove  to  be  of  reliable  quality. 
You  may  as  well  get  a  heaping  measure  of  value  for 
every  dollar  you  spend.  And  you  too  may  as  well  save 
on  the  price  of  every  article  you  buy.  So  use  your  Cata¬ 
logue.  Take  full  advantage  of  the  savings  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24 
hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  ot 
our  seven  big  stores  is  near  to  you. 
Therefore,  your  letter  reaches  us  quicker. 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Melon  Day  at  Rocky  Ford 

The  first.  Thursday  in  September  is  al¬ 
ways  celebrated  as  Melon  Day  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Col.  This  year  the  melons  were 
later  than  usual,  but  when  we  arrived, 
there  were  11.000  in  the  neatly  stacked 
pile,  with  a  fenced  enclosure,  on  all  four 
sides.  About  two  feet  from  the  ground 


good-sized  melon  through  it.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  2,000  persons  on 
the  outside  of  the  fence,  at  11  o’clock 


Some  of  the  Melons  Used 


that  morning,  when  the  signal  was  given 
to  begin  distributing  the  melons.  Hands, 
large  and  small,  bony,  sinewy  masculine 
ones,  right  beside  smooth  soft  feminine 
ones,  also  little  hands  belonging  to  lit¬ 
tle  boys  and  girls,  all  making  the  silent 
appeal  of  "gimme.”  It  was  a  good- 
natured  crowd,  everyone  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  Whole  families 
were  there,  from  grandparents  to  babies. 
The  grandfather  of  the  party  was  no  less 
proud  of  his  green  trophy,  than  the  lit¬ 
tle  granddaughter  who  was  carrying  one 
almost  as  big  as  herself.  Everyone  found 
a  shady  spot,  and  then  the  fun  began. 

IIow  very  easily  a  melon  is  eaten.  No 
peelings,  just  cut  into  four  quarters  and 
dip  your  face  into  its  sweetness.  Woe  un¬ 
to  the  mothers  who  dressed  their  young 
brood  all  out  in  their  Sunday  best !  For 
Rocky  Ford  melons  will  drip  !  There  were 
some  fastidious  persons,  quite  a  few  I 
should  judge,  by  the  large  quantity  of 
tin  spoons  that  were  sold  by  young  boy 
venders.  Melon  Day  is  always  the  big 
day  at  the  annual  Arkansas  Valley  Fair. 

Right  after  the  melons  were  eaten,  and 
many  a  small  boy  had  a  whole  one  to 
himself  that  day,  the  races  began,  then 
there  were  the  other  attractions  for  the 
children,  and  in  the  evening  many  of  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  staid  to  "trip 
the  light  fantastic  toe,”  the  large  floor 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  being  cleared 
for  that  purpose. 

The  exhibits  were  splendid  this  year, 
both  of  the  grains  and  the  fruit.  And 


After  the  Feast 

such  cantaloupes  as  were  there !  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  cantaloupe  indus¬ 
try  originated  in  Rocky  Ford  and  is  still 
the  center  of  this  industry.  Last  season 
over  3,000  carloads  were  shipped  out,  and 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
melon  seeds  were  shipped  from  this 
vicinity. 

The  farmers  here  are  raising  acres  of 
Zinnias  for  seed.  We  passed  through  large 
fields  of  these  Zinnias,  flaming  patches  of 
color,  some  of  the  flowers  as  large  as 
saucers.  One  man  alone  is  raising  160 
acres  of  selected  varieties.  Never  had  we 
seen  such  Lima  beans.  Well-shaped 
beans,  fleshly  pods,  that  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  stuffed.  We  were  told 
that  last  season  they  produced  as  high 
as  3,000  lbs.  of  fresh  Lima  beans  to  the 
acre. 

Beets,  both  the  red  and  sugar  varieties, 
just  seem  to  love  to  grow  in  that  locality 
and  it  must  be  a  paradise  for  bees,  for 
nearly  every  farm  home  that  we  drove 


past  had  honey  for  sale.  Honey  was  ad¬ 
vertised  on  the  farm  blackboards,  road¬ 
side  stands,  and  especially  made  “Honey 
For  Sale”  signs.  We  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  were  driving  through  the 
sweetest  place  on  earth !  The  farmers 
round  about  Rocky  Ford  ship  their  honey, 
both  strained,  and  in  the  comb,  in  earlots. 

We  found  it  hard  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  poultry  exhibits.  All  kinds 


their  eggs  in  the  nice  clean  straw  of  their 
wire  cages.  This  in  itself  was  the  very 
best  kind  of  advertising.  After  all  the 
hen  advertises  her  wares  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  farm  anyway,  for  when 
she  lays  an  egg,  the  world  is  sure  to  hear 
about  it. 

Why  do  not  more  communities  have 
special  days  for  their  products,  such  as 
Rocky  Ford  has  for  her  melons?  The 
melons  were  free  to  all  who  paid  admis- 

_ _ sion  to  the  fair  grounds,  just  what  one 

pays  for  any  fair,  and  it  was  fine  for  the 
farmers  of  that  locality,  as  they  were 
paid  for  the  melons.  Several  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  $50  right  on  the  spot, 
being  paid  1c  a  lb.  for  the  melons.  And 
it  also  paid  the  fair  association  in  more 
ways  than  dollars  and  cents,  for  Melon 


Day  is  so  famed  that  people  from  other 
near-by  States  plan  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
for  that  day.  B.  s.  v. 


The  Green  Tomato  Worm 

I  would  like  to  know  where  those  green 
worms  found  on  the  tomato  plants  .come 
from  and  where  they  go  to  when  the  plant 
is  dead  ?  <?.  R.  L. 

Aeushnet,  Mass. 

To  answer  these  questions  briefly,  the 
tomato  worm  comes  from  a  large  and 
very  handsome  night-flying  moth,  and  it 
goes  into  a  strange-looking  chrysalis  case 
sometimes  nlowed  up  in  gardens,  before 
it  emerges  in  the  adult  form.  The  moth 
has  a  wing  expanse  of  four  or  five  inches, 
and  is  shaded  ash  gray,  marked  with 
darker  gray  and  black.  The  hind  wings 
are  crossed  by  four  dark  lines,  of  which 
two  are  zigzag ;  the  body  is  gray  lined 
with  black,  with  yellow  spots,  edged  with 
black  along  the  side.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  class  called  Sphinx  or 
Hawk  moths.  The  large  green  caterpillar 
has  a  curious  curved  horn  at  its  rear  end, 
which  causes  people  to  think  it  is  ven- 
omus,  especially  as  the  worm  has  a  habit 
up  rearing  up  when  disturbed,  but  it  is 
quite  harmless. 

The  pupa,  which  hibernates  in  the  soil, 
is  spindle-shaped,  with  a  curious  curved 
extension,  like  the  handle  of  a  pitcher; 
this  is  its  tongue-case.  Many  of  these 
larvae  are  destroyed  by  Fall  plowing, 
which  exposes  them. 

«  There  is  a  species  of  Ichneumon  fly 
which  attacks  this  large  caterpillar,  lay¬ 
ing  its  eggs  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  insect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
tlie  wasted  caterpillar  covered  along  the 
back  with  the  little  white  cocoons  of  this 


The  Poisonous  Black  W alnut 

There  has  been  much  printed  in  farm 
papers,  of  late,  about  black  walnut  trees. 
I  have  four  good-sized  trees  on  my  place, 
two  very  large  ones  in  dooryard,  and  of 
all  nuisances  in  shape  of  trees  they  are 
the  worst.  They  are  the  last  to  leaf  out 
in  Spring,  and  by  August  are  covered 
with  a  nasty  gray  caterpillar,  which 
seem  to  chew  off  the  leaves,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars  themselves  drop  down  and  crawl 
all  over  the  porch.  They  seem  to  eat 
anything;  roses,  geraniums,  etc.  By 
September  15  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the 
leaves  and  stems  are  almost  impossible  to 
rake  up  clean.  I  hope  no  one  will  be 
induced  to  plant  black  walnut  trees  any¬ 
where  near  a  dwelling.  There  is  no  way 
to  spray  or  burn  out  worm  nests  on 
trees  as  large  as  mine.  E.  M.  B. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

I  was  very  glad,  to  read  that  article 
on  page  1152  by  C.  A.  Ludwig  concern¬ 
ing  the  "Effect  of  Black  Walnut  on 
Other  Plants.”  I  have  a  black  walnut 
tree,  8  ft.  in  circumference  3  ft  above 
the  ground,  and  it  must  have  a  large 
spread  of  roots.  Last  Spring  I  planted 
two  rows  each  of  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons,  three,  nine,  15  and  21  ft.  from 
the  tree.  They  all  came  up  thriftily  and 
looked  very  promising,  then  began  to 
wilt,  turned  brown  and  are  producing 
nothing  except,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
rows.  The  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  are 
at  least  25  ft.  from  the  ground,  so  they 
get  plenty  of  sunlight.  TJndoubtly  they 
were  poisoned  by  the  black  walnut  roots. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  m. 


Some  day  an  exasperated  pedestrian  is 
going  to  wrap  himself  in  barbed-wire  and 
give  some  motorist  the  surprise  of  his 
life. — Phialedlphja  Inquirer. 


predaceous  fly. 


XkQmXerti 


(great  New  Chrysler  “62” 
— 6-cylinder  motor.  7 -bearing 
crankshaft.  62  and  more  miles 
per  hour.  Invar-strut  pistons. 
Oil  filter  and  air  cleaner.  Venti¬ 
lated  crankcase.  Impulse  neu¬ 
tralizer  and  rubber  engine 
mountings.  New  cellular  type 
radiator.  4-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes.  Road  levelizers,  front 
and  rear. 


52 


S  Virm 


$725  to  $875 


$1095  to  $1295  $1495  to  $1745 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit ,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax ) 


$2495  to  $3595 


4  Great  Cars  in  4  Great  Markets 


CHRYSLER  cars  are  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for 
people  who  want  that  extra 
something  which  makes  all 
the  difference  between  per¬ 
formance  and  value  that  are 
merely  satisfactory  and  per¬ 
formance  and  value  that  are 
truly  distinctive. 

Pick-up,  power  and  speed 
that  amaze  as  much  as  they 
exhilarate — instant  respon¬ 
siveness  to  steering  wheel — 
brakes  that  positively  insure 
safety — most  unusual  riding 


comfort  —  marked  freedom 
from  mechanical  cares — 
alluring  smartness  of  line 
and  color. 

There  are  four  great  lines  to 
meet  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  market— “52,”  “62,” 
“72”  and  the  Imperial  “80.” 
See  them.  Among  them  you 
are  bound  to  find  the  car 
that  exactly  fits  your  needs 
—the  car  that  actually  pro¬ 
vides  that  “extra  something” 
at  a  price  unbelievably  low. 


there  was  an  opening  with  a  bench  run¬ 
ning  all  around  on  the  inside  of  the  fence, 
the  opening  just  large  enough  to  get  a 


of  fowl  were  there,  from  tiny  Bantams  to 
the  heaviest  kind  of  Brahmas.  Some  of 
the  hens  had  even  taken  time  to  lay 
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What  kind  of  spark  plugs 
he  finds  most  dependable 
in  engine-driven  farm 
equipment  and  it  is  two 
to  one  that  he  will  say, 
“Champions !” 

For  Champions  are  known 
the  world  over  as  the  better 
spark  plugs. 

Their  exclusive  sillimanite 
insulators  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and 
strongly  resist  carbon  for¬ 
mation  —  their  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction 
making  cleaning  easy  — 
and  their  special  analysis 
electrodes  which  do  not 
corrode  assure  greater  de¬ 
pendability;  better  engine 
performance;  longer  life; 
and  a  saving  in  gas  and  oil. 

Try  a  set  of  Champions  in 
your  truck,  tractor,  sta¬ 
tionary  engine  or  your  own 
personal  car  and  learn 
why  the  majority  of  farm 
owners  as  well  as  millions 
of  car  owners  always  buy 
Champions. 


If  OUT 

Neighbor 


Champion 

SparlOPlugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Champion  X — 

Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 

6  Of* 


Champion  — 

for  trucks,  tractors 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engines 
—  packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 

75^ 


Fall  Sown  Sweet  Peas; 
Flowering  Plants 
for  the  House 

Will  j7ou  tell  me  how  to  raise  sweet 
peas,  the  kind  you  plant  in  Fall  for  early 
blooms,  the  hardy  ones;  care  of  same? 
Also  what  bulbs  one  could  use  for  in¬ 
door  planting  and  the  care  of  same.  What 
could  be  grown  indoors  besides  Coleus, 
Begonia  and  geraniums?  h.  l. 

Pemberton,  N.  J. 

The  sweet  peas  used  for  Fall  sowing 
are  the  standard  garden  sorts,  such  as  are 
sown  in  Spring.  In  the  latitude  of 
Maryland  they  are  sown  about  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  allowed  to  make  Fall  growth, 
which  is  covered  with  brush  and  litter 
for  protection  after  frost.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  they  are  sown  late  so  that  little 
growth  shows,  and  the  row  is  protected 
by  litter.  Sweet  peas  require  deep  mel¬ 
low  soil,  and  may  be  sown  in  Spring  in 
a  drill  5  or  6  in.  deep  which  may  be 
tilled  in  as  they  grow,  so  as  to  give  deep 
rooting.  We  would  not  sow  in  a  trench 
in  Fall  lest  ice  form  there.  The  plants 
should  stand  8-12  in.  apart,  and  be  given 
ample  support.  Our  hot  dry  Summers 
are  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  sweet  pea, 
which  enjoys  a  cool  moist  climate. 

Coleus  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  win¬ 
dow  plant  as  a  rule.  Begonias  are  usual¬ 
ly  very  satisfactory.  There  are  a  number 
of  Primulas  that  are  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  house,  especially  P.  obconica 
and  P.  malacoides,  and  they  will  give  a 
profusion  of  flowers  during  the  Winter 
months.  Among  attractive  flowering 
plants  which  require  an  average  night 
temperature  of  GO  degrees  we  may  in¬ 
clude  the  old  favorite,  Abutilon,  some¬ 
times  called  flowering  maple,  Bouvardia, 
Chinese  Hibiscus,  jasmine,  Euphorbia, 
Oxalis,  calla,  heliotrope,  Cuppea  or  cigar 
plant,  Christmas  cactus.  Flowering 
plants  that  prefer  an  average  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees  include  Azalea, 
Cyclamen,  primroses  (Primulas)  Stevia. 
marguerite  or  Paris  daisy,  Camellia  and 
Ardisia.  the  latter  a  pretty  little  shrub 
with  shining  leaves  and  clusters  of  red 
berries. 

Bulbs  are  excellent  in  the  window  gar¬ 
den.  and  they  enjoy  a  night  temperature 
of  50  degrees.  The  single  Roman  hya¬ 
cinth  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  we 
usually  have  some  flowering  by  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Hyacinths,  tulips  and  Narcissus 
require  about  the  same  treatment.  They 
are  potted  in  October,  and  then,  after 
watering  the  pots,  they  are  set  away  in 
a  cool  dark  place  until  the  pot  is  full  of 
roots.  They  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  or  buried  three  or  four  inches  in  the 
ground.  A  night  temperature  of  40  to 
45  degrees  suits  them  during  this  period. 
Three  to  six  bulbs  according  to  size,  in 
a  6-in.  pot,  will  give  a  good  effect.  The 
class  known  as  miniature  Dutch  hya¬ 
cinths  are  very  attractive  in  groups ;  we 
like  the  large  hyacinths  planted  singly. 
We  usually  bring  the  bulbs  first  to  a 
north  window  in  the  kitchen,  when  the 
foliage  grows  and  turns  green  rapidly ; 
then  they  are  put  in  a  sunny  window  to 
develop  flowers.  Six  or  eight  weeks  is 
required  to  develop  the  roots  before 
bringing  to  the  light.  They  will  give  a 
succession  of  bloom  through  the  Winter, 
being  brought  to  the  window  garden  as 
their  growth  requires  it.  The  hardy 
bulbs  may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden 
afterwards  to  gain  strength  for  outdoor 
blooming.  The  Roman  hyacinths  and  the 
varieties  of  Narcissus  known  as  Chinese 
sacred  lilies  are  not  hardy  enough  for 
garden  use.  Another  attractive  bulb  for 
the  window  garden  is  the  Freesia,  which 
blooms  very  freely. 

Summer  Pruning  of 
Grapevines 

On  page  780  there  is  an  article  on 
“Pruning  Grapevines,”  recommending  the 
cutting  off  of  the  shoots  about  8  in.  above 
the  second  cluster.  On  page  1030  “Sum¬ 
mer  Pruning  Grapevines”  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  entirely  opposite.  Which  is  the 
correct  way?  F.  H.  B. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

The  chief  reason  advanced  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Summer  grape  pruning  is  that 
the  fruit  is  thereby  exposed  to  a  greater 
degree  to  the  sun,  and  lienee  better  color¬ 
ing  results.  A  second  reason  usually 
given  is  that  the  continued  elongation  of 
shoot  with  the  increased  number  of  leaves 
is  a  drain  on  the  vine  and  in  consequence 
the  vine  is  weakened.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  larger  part  of  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  fruit  is  manufactured  in  the 
leaf,  and  is  later  transferred  to  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Hence  any  marked  reduction  in 
leaf  area  influences  fruit  color.  From 
this  standpoint  alone  Summer  pruning  is 
a  questionable  practice. 

The  student  of  botany  knows  that 
plant  food  is  manufactured  iu  the  green 
parts  of  plants  and  that  the  leaves  are 
essential  for  the  life  of  them.  Hence, 
the  second  reason  falls  of  its  own  weight, 
and  leaves  instead  of  being  a  drain  are 
vital  to  the  plants  existence  and  continued 
fruiting.  Oftentimes  with  plants  that 
are  pruned  the  equilibrium  between 
growth  and  fruiting  is  disturbed,  and  the 
vines  especially  may  put  out  leaf  and 
shoot  out  of  proportion  to  the  fruit  car¬ 
ried,  but  Summer  pruning  will  not  cor¬ 
rect  this,  but  rather  such  a  condition 
must  be  handled  through  a  more  careful 
pruning  during  the  dormant  season. 

F.  E.  G. 


Wb  didrii  we  get 
a  Westinghouse 
light  plant  years  ago?” 
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WHEN  you  have  to  crawl  out  of  a  warm  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  fuss  with  a  greasy  oil  lamp, 
then  grab  a  lantern  and  head  for  the  barn  — that’s  the 
time  you  appreciate  lights  that  flood  on  at  the  turn  o  f 
a  button. 


I  went  through  all  that  for  years.  It  took  three  of  us 
and  my  wife  to  keep  things  going.  The  time  we  lost 
grinding  feed,  and  putting  elbow  grease  on  pumps  and 
the  cream  separator!  And  Lucy — well,  it  doesn’t  make 
a  woman  any  younger  to  steam  out  over  tubs  full  of 
clothes  or  scrub  sooty  lamp  chimneys. 

But  that’s  all  over  now.  It  was  the  Westinghouse  book 
that  showed  us  how  easy  it  is  to  own  a  light  plant — how 
little  it  costs  to  run  one — and  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  comfort  and  convenience  it  gives.  v 


A  Name  That  Really  Means  Something 

This  book  is  published  by  the  folks  who  pioneered  in  electricity — 
harnessed  Niagara,  electrified  the  firststeel  mi  1 !,  were  first  in  radio 
broadcasting  with  KDKA.  It  tells  you  the  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  know. 


Learn  About  the  Liberal  Payment  Plan 

— the  most  liberal  to  be  found  anywhere.  You  pay  a  little  down — 
the  balance  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today  for 
this  fascinating  book.  It’s  FREE 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division!  East  Pittsburgh ,  Pa ; 

Tune  in  ivith  KDKA  —  KYW  —  WBZ 


Westinghouse 


LIGHT  PLANT 


//Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.; 

//  Farm  Light  Division, 
if  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book.  Also 
send  information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 

(PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 

Name . . . . . . . . 


.State. 


R.N.Y.30-8 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Heating  Bathroom  from 
Range  Boiler 

What  is  the  best  coating  for  a  steam 
or  hot-water  radiator?  I  have  heard  that 
either  painting  or  bronzing  a  radiator 
checks  the  amount  of  heat  that  should 
radiate  in  a  room.  I  have  a  bathroom 
directly  over  the  kitchen.  I  want  to  put 
in  a  radiator  and  heat  it  from  the  kitchen 
range  boiler.  Would  it  be  practicable  to 
connect  the  radiator  with  the  range 
boiler  by  using  the.  hot  water  pipe 
of  .range  boiler  to  radiator,  and  the  colil 
feed  to  the  lower  end  of  radiator?  Would 
that  give  me  circulation?  a.  e.  m. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Aluminum  or  some  of  the  bronzing 
liquids  are  usually  used  for  radiators  be¬ 
cause  of  their  appearance  and  their  dura¬ 


bility  under  the  conditibns.  imposed  by 
the  heated  radiators.  It  is  true  that 
these  paints  cut  down  somewhat  on  the 
quantity  of  heat  emitted,  but  because  of 
their  other  good  qualities  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used.  Kent’s  “Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers’  Hand  Book”  places  some  of  the 
ordinary  paints  ahead  of  these  in  amount 
of  heat  given  off. 

Your  bathroom  can  he  heated  from 
the  range  boiler  provided  the.  heating 
unit  in  your  range  can  carry  the  increased 
load.  It  will,  of  course,  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  in  the  range  boiler 
somewhat,  as  the  water  heats  the  room 
above  only  to  the  extent  that  it  gives  up 
its  heat.  Piping  connected  up  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch  will  give  you  a  circula¬ 
tion.  The  only  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  water  becomes  lighter  as  it 
is  heated,  and  cold  or  heavier  water  will 
flow  in  and  force  it  upward.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  piping  must  be  arranged  to  per¬ 
mit  this.  K.  H.  S. 


T  or  Y  permitting  a  clean-out  opening 
it  is  a  convenience  in  keeping  it  eleaix 

A  grease  trap  can  he  purchased  and 
placed  in  the  line  near  the  sink.  This 
catches  the  grease  and  can  be  cleaned 
occasionally  as  needed.  A  grease  trap 
can  also  be  constructed  from  a  length  of 
16-18-in.  tile  placed  upright  in  the  line 
and  fitted  with  a  concrete  bottom.  The 
waste  from  the  sink  is  led  into  the  top 
of  this  and  the  outlet,  while  discharging 
at  the  same  level,  takes  the  liquid  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  trap  by  means 
of  an  elbow  or  T.  This  permits  the 
liquid  from  the  sink  to  come  to  rest  and 
a  cake  of  grease  form  on  top  of  the  liquid 
in  the  trap.  Onl\r  sink  water  should  go 
through  this,  as  waste  from  a  stool  might 
clog  it. 

Boiling  water  and  sal  soda  make  a 
very  cheap  and  effective  solution  for 
cleaning  grease  from  drains.  The  sal  soda 
costs  but  9  or  10  cents  for  a  large  pack¬ 
age.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  on 
“Sewage  Disposal,”  obtainable  on  request 
from  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  explains  fully  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  septic 
tank.  R.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Septic  Tank 

My  septic  tank  was  put  in  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  has  given  more  or  less 
trouble  since.  Whenever  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  gets  short  and  the  women  folks  can¬ 
not  have  a  small  stream  of  water  going 
through  the  house  at  all  times  it  clogs, 
and  the  water  backs  up  into  the  house. 
The  inlet  pipe  enters  with  an  elbow 
reaching  down  below  the  layer  of  grease 
that  forms  on  the  surface  in  the  tank, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  water 
comes  slowly  a  similar  layer  of  grease 
forms  where  the  water  level  stands  in  the 
intake  pipe  and  seals  it.  Sometimes  the 
solvent  preparations  from  the  plumber 
will  clear  it.  Once  I  bailed  out  the  tank 
and  began  anew,  twice  I  took  the  top  off 
the  tank  and  punched  up  into  the  elbow 
with  a  V-shaped  stick ;  twice  I  opened  the 
pipe  line  in  the  cellar  (a  messy  job) 
and  punched  through  with  jointed  rods, 
but  no  cure  seems.  permanent,  and  no 
remedy  is  easy.  Will  it  help  to  take  off 
the  elbow  and  replace  it  with  a  T,  putting 
a  screw  cap  on  the  upper  end  of  the  T 
so  that  I  can  punch  straight  down?  Is 
there  a  chance  that  I  have  the  wrong 
diagnosis?  Is  there  any  permanent  cure? 

Massachusetts.  T-  P-  c. 

The  difficulty  with  this  tank  is  probably 
due  to  grease  as  suggested.  However, 
the  grease  accumulation  is  probably  in 
the  pipe  line  itself  rather  than  in  the 
portion  of  the  pipe  within  the.  tank..  The 
coating  found  on  top  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tank  is  doubtless  the  leathery  scum  which 
forms  and  excludes  the  air,  making  it 
possible  for  the  type  of  bacteria  found 
here  to  live  and  work. 

The  stoppage  of  the  pipe  may  be  due 
to  too  small  a  size  and  improper  grade. 
A  4-in.  tile  laid  at  a  slope  of  1  ft.  in  50 
will  give  good  results  in  ordinary  farm 
practice.  If  both  ends  are  fitted  with  a 


is  going.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  build  another  partition  of  insulating 
material  around  it,  nailed  to  2x4  stud¬ 
ding,  making  an  air  space  for  which 
ample  protection  was  claimed,  against  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather,  which  up  here  means 
40  degrees  below  at  times,  and  in  case 
we  left  the  house  closed,  while  on  a  trip 
of  several  weeks.  Do  you  regard  this  as 
a  practical  idea?  Do  you  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  insulation  against  the  ce¬ 
ment  or  concrete  wall?  E.  A.  K. 

New  York. 

While  the  insulation  that  you  speak  of 
is  a  very  satisfactory  heat-retaining  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  purposes  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  would  prevent  freezing  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  that  you  impose.  All 
any  insulating  material  can  do  is  to  re¬ 
tain  whatever  heat  may  be  present.  It 
does  not  keep  out  cold  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  The  small  quantity  of  heat 
stored  in  this  limited  space  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  even  though  it  escaped  very,  very 
slowly,  would  likely  find  its  way  out  until 
the  temperature  dropped  to  the  freezing 
point  in  the  long  Winter  absences  men¬ 
tioned..  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  store 
food  in  this  way  insulate,  thoroughly 
around  the  concrete  wall  and  overhead, 
as  these  places  will  be  the  two  chief 
sources  of  heat  leakage.  u.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Pump 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
pump  or  water  line?  I  put  a  pipe  line 
(1)4  in.)  from  the  well  to  the  house, 
and  when  I  pump  the  water  will  come, 
then  it  will  stop,  then  run  again,  and  stop. 
Have  combination  force  and  lift  pump 
with  3  in.  cylinder.  Well  is  35  ft.  from 
house  and  a  lift  of  18  ft.  There  are  five 
45-degree  elbows  and  one  90  degree  elbow 
in  pipe  line.  H.  it. 

If  your  pump  works  with  a  rubbery 
action,  the  handle  tending  to  fly  back 
somewhat  when  pushed  down  quickly  and 
released  suddenly,  the  trouble  is  probably 
caused  by  resistance  to  flow  in  the  pipe 
line  due  to  the  fairly  high  lift  and  the 
number  of  elbows  used.  The  remedy  in 
this  case  would,  be  to  use  a  smaller  cylin¬ 
der,  reducing  the  velocity  of  flow  in  the 
pipe  line.  If  the  water  raised  by  the 
pump  is  frothy  it  may  be  that  the  pipe 
line  has  an  air  leak  in  it,  or  that  the 
lower  end  does  not  dip  deeply  enough  be- 
blow  the  surface  of  water  in  the  well. 

If  you  mean  that  the  water  comes  from 
the  pump  in  spurts,  a  jet  spurting  out  at 
each  stroke  of  the  handle,  there  may  be 
no  trouble  at  all,  as  a.single  acting  pump 
delivers  water  only  on  the  up  stroke  of 
the  plunger,  that  is,  when  the  handle  is 
pushed  down,  and  your  pump  may  be  of 
this  type.  R.  H.  s. 

Pumping  Water  from  a 
Lake 

I  would  like  to  pipe  water  from  a  lake 
about  %  miles  away.  The  lake  is  a  lot 
higher  than  the  house.  There  is  only  one 
small  hill  or  rise  in  the  steady  drop  from 
the  lake.  This  hill  is  higher  than  the 
lake,  but  not  very  much.  If  I  run  a  1-in. 
pipe  from  the  lake  and  start  the  water 
running  will  the  water  continue  to  run 
like  a  siphon?  The  house  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  lake.  Would  a  small 
power  pump  or  a  hand  pump  be  sufficient 
to  start  the  water  running?  Would  a 
1)4 -in.  pipe  be  better?  The  water  would 
be  left  running  all  the  while  because  we 
use  it  steadily.  The  creek  runs  in  a 
valley  nearer  the  house.  It  is  several 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  house.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  put  a  pipe  down  to  the 
creek  and  either  pump  it  up  or  force  it 
up  with  a  pump?  What  kind  of  pumps 
would  be  necessary?  J.  C. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Provided,  the  house  is  sufficiently  below 
the  lake  level  and  the  hill  between  the 
lake  and  the  house  is  not  over  20  to  22 
ft.  in  height  you  can  siphon  water  as  you 
suggest.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
much  about  the  quantity  of  water  that 
you  might  expect  as  the  fall  is  not  known. 
The  1)4 -in.  size  of  pipe  will  be  the  best 
to  use,  however,  as  it  will  give  a  much 
better  flow  than  the  1-in.  size.  This  pipe 
should  be  carefully  laid  with  as  few  bends 
as  possible  and  tight  joints.  The  air  can 
be  exhausted  and  the  pipe  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  by  means  of  a  good  hand  pump  or  a 
small  force  pump  may  be  coupled  on 
temporarily  at  the  lake  end  and  water 
forced  in  until  the  pipe  is  full.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
should  be  stopped  and  an  air  vent  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  high  point  in  the  pipe. 

It  is  probable  that  a  hydraulic  ram 
could  be  placed  at  the  creek  which  would 
pump  water  to  the  house  automatically, 
using  the  power  of  the  flowing  stream  as 
energy.  This  may  be  your  best  method 
of  getting  water.  A  measurement  of  the 
fall  and  distance  together  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  available  and  the  amount 
desired  for  use  will  enable  a  ram  company 
to  make  an  estimate  for  you.  R.  H.  s. 


The  Curious  Hag-moth 
Caterpillar 

T  am  sending  a  strange  bug  or  worm 
which  I  found  on  a  Bartlett  pear  tree. 
If  possible,  let  me  know  what  it  is. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  H.  it. 

There  are  over  9.000  different  kinds  of 
caterpillars  in  America  north  of  Mexico, 
and  perhaps  the  most  curious  one  of  all 
these  thousands  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
hag-moth  which  II.  K.  found  on  his  pear 
tree.  The  caterpillar  is  only  about  three- 
fifths  on  an  inch  in  length,  and  velvety- 
brown  in  color,  for  it  is  covered  with 
short,  .brown  hairs.  The  extraordinary 
feature  of  it  is  the  four  brown  twisted, 
hairy,  appendages  arranged  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  These  appendages  are 
flexible,  with  a  backward  -twist,  and  re¬ 
mind  one  of  locks  of  dishevelled  hair  or 
of  the  tentacles  of  devil-fish,  or  octopus. 
Moreover,  they  are  covered  with  short, 


Hag-moth  Caterpillar 

brown,  velyety-looking  hairs  that  nettle 
or  sting  when  the  caterpillar  touches  the 
skin  of  one’s  neck  or  wrist  or  other 
tender  place.  Indeed,  the  hag-moth  cater¬ 
pillar  is  one  of  the  25  or  30  stinging  or 
nettling  caterpillars  of  this  country.  But 
the  poison  connected  with  the  hairs  is 
not  of  a  virulent  type — not  nearly  so  ir¬ 
ritating  as  those  of  the  common  brown- 
tail  moth  of  New  England.  The  effect 
of  the  stinging,  however,  will  vary  with 
different  people,  being  more  severe  with 
some  persons  than  with  others.  It  is 
probably  wisest  to  handle  the  caterpillar 
with  care,  although  it  can  hardly  affect 
the  palms  of  one’s  hands. 

It  lives  on  various  shrubs  and  trees — 
oak,  maple,  ash,  apple,  cherry,  plum,  pear, 
orange  and  others.  When  the  caterpillar 
becomes  grown  it  spins  a  brown  cocoon 
among  the  dead  brown  leaves,  without 
any  attempt  to  hide  it  except  to  harmon¬ 
ize  its  color  with  that  of  the  leaves  and 
thus  camouflage  i't,  making  it  difficult  to 
detect.  The  caterpillars  seldom  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any  serious 
injury  to  their  food  plants,  although 
.they  may  defoliate  single  small ♦  branches. 

The  moth  is  a  rather  pretty  one,  al¬ 
though  not  particularly  conspicuous.  Its 
wings  are  about  three-fourth  of  an  inch 
across  when  spread,  and  are  partly  trans¬ 
parent.  The  colors  are  mostly  sober,  with 
the  body  and  legs  purplish-brown  and 
with  yellowish  patches  on  the  back. 

G.  w.  ir. 


Insulation  for  Cellar  Wall 

Our  concrete  cellar  has  been  partitioned 
off  with  boards  in  one  corner,  which  we 
use  to  store  our  canned  goods  and  vege¬ 
tables  finding  it  useful  when  the  furnace 


Eastern  Mountain  Peaks 

A  book  on  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  says  about  20  peaks  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Range  higher  than  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington  in  New  Hampshire.  A  friend 
visiting  Mt.  Washington  recently  was 
told  that  it  is  the  highest  peak  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mt.  Katahdin, 
Maine,  being  next  in  height.  Would  you 
inform  me  whether  Mt.  Washington  is 
higher  than  these  southern  peaks?  What 
is  the  height  of  Mt.  Pisgah,  N.  C.? 

New  Jersey.  T.  R. 

According  to  the  topographic  maps  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  there  are  13  named 


mountain  peaks  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  that  are  higher  than  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  H.,  whose  elevation  is  6,288 
ft.  above  mean  sea  level.  The  aforemen¬ 
tioned  mountain  peaks  are  tabulated  be¬ 
low  with  their  respective  elevations.  In 
addition,  there  are  probably  several  un¬ 
named  summits  whose  elevations  exceed 
that  of  Mount  Washinton. 

Mount  Le  Conte,  in  Sevier  County, 
Tenn.,  is  also  higher  than  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington.  Its  elevation  is  6,580  ft.  above 
mean  sea  level.  Mount  Pisgah  in  North 
Carolina,  has  an  elevation  of  5,749  ft. 
above  mean  sea  level. 

It  seems  likely  therefore  that  there 
may  be  as  many  as  20  peaks  in  Western 
North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee 
higher  than  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  following  gives  locality,  quad¬ 
rangle,  county,  elevation  in  feet  of  the  13 
named  mountain  peaks  in  Western  North 
Carolina : 

Balsam  Cone,  Mount  Mitchell,  Yancy, 
N.  C.,  6,645. 

Black  Brothers,  Mount  Mitchell,  Yan¬ 
cey,  N.  C.,  6,620  and  6,690. 

Cattail  Peak,  Mount  Mitchell,  Yancey, 
N.  C.,  6,609. 

Celo  Mountain,  Mount  Mitchell,  Yan¬ 
cey,  N.  C.,  6,351. 

Clingmans  Dome,  (Tenn.-N.  C.  line) 
6,644. 

Mount  Guyot,  Mount  Guyot,  Haywood, 
N.  C.,  and  Cooke-Sevier,  Tenn.,  6,636. 

Mount  Mitchell  triangulation  station 
(highest  point  in  State),  Mount  Mitchell, 
Yancey,  N.  C.,  6,711. 

Potato  Hill,  Mount  Mitchell,  Yancey, 
N.  C.,  6,4S7. 

Potato  Knob,  Mount  Mitchell,  Bun- 
combe-Yancey,  N.  C.,  6,419. 

Richland-Balsam  triangulation  station, 
Pisgah,  Jackson-Haywood,  N.  C.,  6,540. 

Roan  High  Knob,  Roan  Mountain, 
Mitchell,  N.  C.,  and  Carter,  Tenn.,  6,313. 

Waterrock  Knob,  Cowee,  Haywood- 
Jackson,  N.  C.,  6,400. 

george  otis  smith,  Director. 

TJ.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


A  Clothesline  Sun  Bath 

Home  builders  are  telling  the  story 
that  rural  families  are  calling  for  much 
better  material  with  which  to  build  time 
honored  institutions  about  the  home.  One 
of  the  things  that  either  a  city  or  coun¬ 
try  home  needs  is  the  clothesline  post. 
Much  better  timber  is  being  used ;  they 
are  being  imbedded  in  cement,  and  many 
hold  up  some  kind  of  an  ornament. 

Not  only  are  better  clothesline  posts 
being  called  for  but  more  than  a  single 
use  is  being  found  for  them.  A  Cook 
Co.,  Ill.,  woman  has  found  perhaps  the 
oddest  dual  use  for  such  timber  set  solidly 
in  the  ground.  She  has  established  in 
her  spacious  back  yard  a  sunbath  which 
she  says  is  a  decided  success.  Around 
the  four  clotesline  posts  she  has  wrapped 
a  canvas  sheet  6  ft.  wide.  It  is  securely 
tacked  to  the  posts  and  clothespins  on 
wire  stretched  taut  above  holds  the  can¬ 
vas  in  place. 

Inside  the  square  thus  formed,  is  a 
coverless  cot,  and  on  this  the  bather  re- 


Neiv  Use  for  Clothesline 


dines  and  suffers  old  Sol  to  shed  his 
health  giving  rays.  One  of  the  healthiest 
looking  families  in  the  county  live  at 
this  home — they  use  the  contrivance 
every  sunshiny  day  in  the  week  and  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  its  usefulness. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Parcel  Post  Rates 

A  statement  is  made  on  page  1077  that 
on  R.  F.  D.  route  parcel  post  rate,  first 
pound,  is  7c.  The  7c  rate  is  at  post  of¬ 
fice,  and  it  is  only  5c  on  R.  F.  D.  The 
rural  mail  carrier  should  explain  this, 
stating  that  the  2c  was  at  post  office,  and 
did  not  apply  on  R,  F,  D.  route. 

Connecticut,  o.  a.  l. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Part  II 

If  West  Catches  Fire.  —  In  other 
words  if  the  West  catches  fire  will  the 
East  burn  up?  You  can  think  this  out  in 
many  different  directions.  If  the  West 
listens  to  Mr.  Taber  of  the  Grange  and 
gets  thoroughly  aroused  over  his  slogan, 
“Tariff  for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none,”  and 
puts  something  across,  will  the  colossal 
financial  structure  of  Wall  Street  be 
shaken?  The  Parson  has  heard  it  claimed 
that  when  Chicago  burned,  the  smoke  was 
clearly  visible  in  New  England.  But  if 
the  West  gets  thoroughly  warmed  up  with 
indignation  over  tariff  subsidies,  there  is 
likely  to  be  something  more  than  smoke 
for  the  East.  There  is  a  great  moral 
question  back  of  farming  as  back  of 
everything  for  that  matter,  and  especially 
in  the  marketing  aspect.  The  Chinaman 
seems  content  with  his  way  of  raising 
rice  and  eating  it  and  selling  to  the  city 
people  in  exchange  for  their  wares,  but 
if  Southern  California  can  produce  rice 
with  modern  methods  and  machinery  at 
half  the  cost  of  production  that  China 
can,  should  it  ruthlessly  send  this  into 
China  and  ruin  the  only  living  that  the 
native  farmer  knows?  The  Parson  un¬ 
derstands  that  this  is  just  what  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time.  What  will  they 
think  of  (so-called)  Christian  America 
if  it  does  this?  Our  reputation  over 
there  now  is  nothing  to  brag  of.  But  the 
very  best  place  to  begin  to  try  to  abolish 
cut-throat  competition  among  farmers  is 
among  farm  neighbors.  Why  not  let  us 
be  glad  when  a  neighbor  seems  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  cent  on  a  crop  instead  of  immediate¬ 
ly  going  into  the  same  thing  ourselves — 
and  probably  ruin  the  local  market  al¬ 
together  with  a  glut? 

Stick  to  Science. — These  are  the  days 
when  we  all  must  keep  close  to  science 
or  we  get  sadly  left.  Wonderful  things 
in  farming  and  in  cooking  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  are  being  found  out  all  the  time.  It 
is  useless  for  rural  ministers  to  try  to 
give  farm  advice.  It  is  up  to  them  to  be 
social  engineers  to  bring  in  the  expert 
and  connect  him  up  with  the  people  of 
his  parish.  For  instance  on  the  way 
down  to  Cliestertown  the  Parson  got  to 
talking  with  a  man  about  the  big  piles  of 
straw  beside  the  road.  Some  of  them 
were  evidently  two  years  old.  “Why  in 
the  world  don't  these  farmers  plow  that 
straw  right  in,  now  that  they  are  sowing 
their  Winter  wheat?  Just  the  thing  for 
the  land.”  We  felt  almost  as  though  we 
ought  to  get  word  to  these  men  right  off. 
And  do  you  know  when  Prof.  Bromberger 
was  talking  to  us  at  the  conference,  he 
happened  to  bring  up  that  very  thing  in 
connection  with  keeping  up  with  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  On  the  way  there  a 

man  had  remarked  to  him  how  lie  was 

going  to  plow  in  a  great  lot  of  that 

straw.  He  showed  this  man  how  it  was 
the  very  worst  thing  he  could  do.  Every 
spoonful  of  earth  contained  over  300,000 
organisms  and  these  organisms,  many  of 
them  immediately  put  to  work  on  that 
dry  hard  straw  to  rot  it  up  and  dis¬ 
integrate  it  when  they  should  be  busy 
around  the  young  roots  of  that  Winter 
wheat.  Of  course  he  went  into  the  scien¬ 
tific  details  much  more  than  the  Parson 
can,  but  it  just  shows  how  much  depends 
on  keeping  up.  We  think  we  know  about 
a  lot  of  things  but  do  we?  The  old 
Negro  was  trying  to  hire  out  to  a  south¬ 
ern  farmer  The  farmer  asked  him  num¬ 
erous  questions  as  to  his  ability  to  farm. 
At  last  he  said,  “Are  you  familiar  with 
mules?”  “No  sail,  boss,  no  sail,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  ain’t.  I  know  ’em  far  too  well  to 
be  familiar  with  ’em.” 

A  Baby  in  the  House. — Yes,  we  have 
had  a  baby  in  the  house  here  for  about 
two  weeks,  but  it  is  gone  home  now.  On 
inquiring  after  one  of  the  Parson’s  many 
large  families  down  country,  he  heard 
that  an  Italian  woman  who  had  had  nine 
boys,  with  seven  living  and  at  home — 
the  oldest  about  15 — was  sick.  He  went 
down  and  found  she  had  been  in  bed  for 
18  days  with  the  boys  doing  the  work 
and  taking  care  of  the  baby  not  three 
months  old,  and  the  other  baby  less  than 
a  year  old.  They  had  done  very  well  at 
it,  too,  but  the  poor  woman  was  sick 
and  discouraged.  Her  husband  works  in 
New  Jersey.  So  next  day  the  Parson 
and  Mrs.  Parson  went  down  and  got  the 
woman  and  brought  her  up  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  brought  the  baby  out  here. 
Mother  went  up  in  the  attic  and  got  down 
the  crib  and  the  baby  carriage — the  same 
carriage  that  was  used  for  all  fixe  and 
it  seemed  like  old  times  again.  It  was 
a  perfectly  beautiful  baby,  hard  and 
healthy  and  sound  and  good-natured.  Un¬ 
like  most  Italians  it  was  light  and  very 
handsome,  with  large  mellow  brown  eyes. 
“Ta”  was  crazy  over  it  and  rolled  it  up 
and  down  the  yard  in  the  carriage  for 
hours.  But  the  mother  was  able  to  go 
home  again,  and  so  we  went  in  and  got 
her  and  she  came  out  here  and  spent  the 
day,  and  then  we  took  her  down  home. 
It  was  in  a  pouring  rain  and  to  go  from 
the  light,  bright,  clean  hospital  to  that 
old  lonely  farmhouse  with  all  the  work 
awaiting  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  “The  boys  will  do  all  the  work,” 
she  said.  The  oldest  boy  is  a  wonderful 
child  and  ought  to  go  to  school  more.  It 
was  hard  f5r  them  the  day  we  took  the 
mother  and  baby  out  of  the  home,  but  the 
Parson  foresaw  the  loneliness  and  took 
tTtem  down  the  old  graphophone  and  some 
records  and  a  lot  of  needles.  "Keep  her 
cranked  up  all  the  time,”  said  the  Par¬ 
son. 


Above:  McCormick  -  Deer  lug  10-20. 

Liberal  Power  for  Belt,  Drawbar  and  Power 
Take-Off 

At  right:  McCormick -Deering  Farmall 

It  plows,  plants,  cultivates,  mows  and  rakes— 
it  “does  it  all.’’ 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated  ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


These  4-Cylinder  Tractors 


McCormick* 

Peering 

15-30 

10*20 

Farmall 


McCormick -Deering  15-30.  Three-plow  power  and  capac¬ 
ity.  Showing  also  the  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Picker  which 
goes  into  the  standing  corn  and  does  the  work  of  six  hand  buskers 


THE  years  of  experience  of  the  Harvester 
Company  in  the  building  of  power 
farming  equipment  has  produced  the 
finely  developed  McCormick-Deering 
Tractors  shown  in  these  three  views.  One 
is  a  3-plow  tractor  with  power  to  spare.  The 
others  are  2-plow  tractors,  also  with  a 
liberal  surplus  of  power. 

Where  any  member  of  this  trio  of  tract¬ 
ors  is  on  the  job,  power  farming  is  at  its 
best,  easiest  and  most  profitable  level.  So 
popular  have  the  15*30  and  10-20  been  for 
several  years  that  you  can  now  find  them 
plugging  away  any  day  in  any  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  the  land.  The  FARMALL  is 
younger,  but  already  old  in  service  on  thou¬ 


sands  of  corn  and  cotton  farms.  It  meets 
the  demand  for  a  true  general-purpose  tractor 
that  will  replace  animal  power  for  plowing, 
disking,  planting,  cultivating,  mowing,  raking, 
and  all  other  farm  power  work. 

Put  a  15-30,  a  10-20  or  a  Farmall  at 
work — or  use  the  special  features  of  the 
new  Farmall  in  combination  with  the  15*30 
or  10-20  tractor  —  and  settle  your  farm 
power  problem  for  years  to  come.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  are  being  handled  much 
more  efficiently  by  the  use  of  tiro  tractors. 
Write  for  a  catalog,  and  see  the  tractors 
themselves  at  the  McCormick  -  Deering 
dealer’s. 


£  CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money — Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — S4-pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  f  eedmills, 
concrete  mixers,  Ford  and  Fordaon 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  pla^c 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  S10.000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  BELLEVILLE.  PA. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  1NCERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  anil  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR 
SAWMILLS 

- for  - 

TRACTOR  and 
STEAM  POWER 


ADVANCED  Standards  of  Speed,  Accuracy  of  Cut,  Adjustability  and 
i  Capacity  are  combined  in  the  Farquhar  New  Line  of  Sawmills. 
There  are  many  exclusive  advantages  and  special  features  built  into 
a  Farquhar  Sawmill. 

Convince  yourself  that  they  are  outstanding  sawmill  values.  Buy  no 
Sawmill,  Engine  or  Boiler  until  you  know  the  Farquhar. 

Bulletins  free.  Ask  today.  • 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Limited,  Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


imiiiimimmmmmiimiiiiiimiiiiimm 

BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 

Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 

THE  MODEL  T 

FORD  CAR  and 

FORDSON  TRACTOR 

By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

mimsimmmmmmmimimmmmiiiif 

The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“ The  end  of  a  perfect  day!'’ 

1  suppose  many  of  you  have  helped 
sing  the  familiar  song.  Once  I  went  to 
a  great  Grange  meeting.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  vital  questions  up  for  discussion  and 
the  members  fought  savagely  over  them. 
It  seemed  at  the  close  that  the  meeting 
had  broken  hopelessly — that  the  Grange 
had  for  the  time  drifted  into  a  grudge. 
Then  a  woman  came  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  began  singing  :  "The  End  of  a 
Perfect  Day.-’  It  seemed  at  first  ridicu¬ 
lous  but  it  cleared  the  air.  The  entire 
company  joined  in  and  before  they  were 
done  the  ending  of  the  day  was  perfect, 
at  least !  Then  once  I  went  to  a  prayer 
meeting  where  one  of  those  unfortunate 
quarrels  started.  It  looked  for  a  time  as 
if  those  who  came  to  pray  were  quite 
willing  to  stay  and  punch.  All  at  once 
some  one  started  singing,  “Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds.”  Before  they  finished 
the  trouble  was  over.  Great  is  the  power 
of  music  to  smooth  out  many  of  these 
troubles.  In  that  remarkable  book, 
“Marching  On,"  we  have  the  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Confederate  soldier  camped 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  looking  across 
to  the  big  camp  of  the  Union  soldiers.  He 
was  brought  up  to  regard  these  Yankees 
as  cowards  and  inferior  men  but  as  he 
marches  to  and  fro  as  a  sentry  he  hears 
them,  far  away,  singing  in  chorus: 

“John  Brown’s  body  lies  a  moldering 
in  the  grave, 

But  his  soul  is  marching  on !  ’ 

The  pathos  and  beauty  of  it,  there  in 
the  darkness,  changed  the  whole  Hood  of 
his  thought.  It  is  a  debated  question  as 
to  whether  drawing  or  music  may  most 
properly  be  called  the  universal  language. 
1  suppose  most  deaf  men  will  vote  fox- 
drawing,  but  they  may  be  prejudiced.  At 
any  rate  the  day  no  past  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  just  about  right.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  word  "perfect”  to  represent 
the  very  topnotch  of  condition- — nothing 
beyond/  Others  figure  on  perfect,  more 
perfect,  most  perfect.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  take  your  choice. 


At  any  rate  I  claim  this  is  a  perfect 
ending  for  any  day — no  matter  wliat  the 
sunlight  brought  us.  I  have  started  a 
fire  in  the  big  fireplace.  It’s  the  first  one 
of  the  season  and,  with  me,  it  always 
seems  like  the  most  cheerful  household 
ceremony,  when  the  flames  go  dancing  up 
to  expose  the  great  black  throat  of  the 
chimney.  I  selected  a  big  stick  of  wild 
cherry  for  a  back  log,  and,  as  it  glows 
and  crumbles  it  turns  its  back  on  life  like 
a  true  philosopher.  This  old  tree  stood 
up  on  the  hill  beside  an  old  stone  wall  not 
far  from  my  new  cherry  orchard.  About 
all  it  did  was  to  attract  tent  caterpillars, 
which  worked  out  over  the  apples  trees. 
The  old  fellow  used  to  look  out  over  the 
Montmorency  and  Napoleon  trees  and 
shake  its  limbs  as  if  to  say : 


“You  young  fellows  think  you  re  smart 
because  some  man  put  a  bud  or  a  little 
piece  of  wood  into  you !  If  I  had  only 
had  your  chance  in  my  youth  I  could 
have  given  the  boss  more  cherries  than 
any  dozen  of  you.  As  it  is  I  am  a  more 
useful  member  of  society.  During  a  bnei 
season  you  give  a  crop  of  red  bullets. 
Men  and  women  put  them  in  then*  mouth, 
spit  out  the  seeds  and  then  forget  all 
about  it.  Look  at  me !  I  carry  m  my 
bark  and  in  my  fruit  the  great  world  s 
remedy  for  coughs  and  colds.  In  the  good 
old  times  before  these  doctors  took  all  the 
poetry  out  of  sickness  I  kept  the  family 
throat  as  clean  as  a  gun  barrel.  When 
folks,  in  those  good  old  days,  came  in  at 
night  coughing  and  rubbing  tlieir 
throats,  did  mothers  rush  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  call  the  doctor!  She  did  not, 
there  wasn’t  any  telephone.  'Now  you 
soak  your  feet  and  get  to  bed!  That  s 
what  she  said  and  the  boys  did  it.  They 
took  off  their  stockings  and  put  their  feet 
in  the  tub  while  ma  poured  in  boiling 
water.  How  they  did  dance  those  feet  up 
and  down !  Then  they  took  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  pinned  them  around  the  throat 
and  swallowed  half  a  pint  of  extract  made 
from  wild  cherry  bark  and  cherry  rum. 
In  the  morning  there  wasn’t  a  pimple  on 
their  throat.”  ,,  .. 

That  is  the  way  the  old  fellow  talked. 
He  belonged  to  an  older  day.  He  was 
too  kind  to  the  tent  caterpillars  and  1 
cut  him  down.  As  we  cut  him  up  we 
noticed  how  beautifully  his  timber  was 
marked  and  twisted.  I  wish  we  could 
have  had  a  chair  and  a  table  made  from 
his  wood. |  His  ashes  may  help  grow  an¬ 
other  cherry  tree  that  will  live  in  some 
piece  of  fine  furniture.  It  is  enough  now 
to  feel  that  he  heats  the  room  and  sends 
these  beautiful  spits  of  flame  up  against 
the  black  throat  of  the  chimney.  So  the 
end  of  the  day  finds  us  in  pleasant  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  been  reading  Ludwig  s 
“Napoleon.”  This  seems  to  ine_  the  most 
remarkable  study  of  a  human  life  that  I 
ever  came  across.  The  emperor  came  to 
the  end  of  his  day  on  the  island  of  St. 
Helena.  It  was  anything  but  a  perfect 
day,  and  the  ending  of  it  was  made  m 
the  shadow — with  no  cheerful  old  cherry 
stick  to  brighten  the  gloom.  But  it  s  a 
great  book — one  of  these  volumes  which 
make  it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  put 
it  aside  at  times  and  sit  looking  into  the 
fire  in  the  hope  that  -he  may  see  there 
the  answer  to  some  of  these  great  riddles 


of  life.  We  are  all'  more  inclined  to  do 
that  at  night — than  in  the  early  morning. 


I  knew  the  day  would  be  a  good  one 
when  I  first  looked  out  at  the  window. 
The  sun  was  bright  and  clear.  August 
wept  over  us — soaked  us  in  tears  in 
fact.  Her  sister  September  seemed  to 
feel  that  August^  had  over-played  the 
Niobe  act  a-d  she  started  to  dry  out  the 
family  reputation.  She  has  done  this 
beautifully  and  has  given  the  finest 
weather  we  have  ever  known  in  this 
month.  It  has  been  one  continuous  march 
of  cloudless  skies  and  dazzling  sunshine. 
I  was  home  on  a  little  vacation  and  I 
made  the  most  of  it.  Little  Camille  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  with  us.  Her  parents  have 
started  her  in  a  city  school  but  she  will 
spend  the  week  ends  with  us  and  here 
she  was  as  bright  and  lively  as  a  little 
bird.  Having  her  here  is  a  very  strong 
feature  of  the  week  end.  And  Sen  Sen 
was  all  ready  for  her  trade.  She  is  a 
little  Chinese  dog — wliat  you  might  call 
a  star  boarder.  And  this  little  boarder 
•has  quite  won  the  heart  of  the  head  of 
the  house.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
Mother  is  an  admirer  of  dogs  or  eats.  She 
thinks  their  place  is  outside  where  they 
may  “watch”  or  catch  rats  and  mice.  But 
little  Sen  Sen  is  somehow  different.  This 
little  begger  of  love  chases  the  good  lady 
about  and  whenever  she  sits  down  the 
dog,  after  a  struggle,  will  raise  her  fat 
little  body,  and  “sit  up”  with  her  front 
paws  held  like  hands  and  the  queer,  hu¬ 
man-like  little  face  turned  to  one  side. 
Sen  Sen  knows  how  to  present  her  claims. 
Never  before  did  I  realize  the  power  of 
these  little  animals  to  make  a  human 
appeal.  It  seemed  too  bad  to  associate 
heavy  eating  with  such  a  glorious  day 
and  we  were  well  content  with  peaches, 
oatmeal  and  pancakes.  I  shall  shock 
some  of  these  dietitians  when  I  say  that 
I  like  a  piece  of  cheese  with  mine.  There 
are  a  few  Elberta  peaches  left  on  that 
tree  out  beyond  the  sunflowers.  First  of 
all  I'll  get  them.  This  is  September  24 — 
late  for  Elbertas.  There  is  something  pe¬ 
culiar  about  this  tree.  It  is  the  only  one 
out  of  an  orchard  of  300  that  gave  a  full 
crop  this  year.  Buds  on  the  others  were 
practically  all  killed  by  a,  late  frost.  This 
tree  in  exactly  the  same  situation  gave 
a  good  crop.  And  then  this  tree  gave 
later  fruit  than  others.  At  this  date 
there  is  hardly  an  Elberta  left  in  this 
neighborhood,  while  this  tree  is  ripening 
its  fruit.  And  potatoes.  In  a  three-acre 
field  of  Irish  Cobblers  I  have  found  about 
a  dozen  plants  which  remained  green 
and  thrifty  while  all  the  rest  were  dead 
from  blight.  Now  can  I  obtain  improved 
hardy  strains  by  using  buds  from  this  El¬ 
berta  tree  or  by  planting  the  potatoes 
from  these  hardy  hills?  I  doubt  it 
though  it  might  be  worth  trying. 


The  combination  of  sunflowers  and 
Sudan  grass,  broadcast,  has  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth.  The  sunflowers  will 
average  10  to  12  ft.  high  and  the  Sudan 
5  to  G.  I  would  like  to  plow  this  mass 
under  and  seed  rye  to  be  followed  by  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn.  Just  how  to  get  this  mass 
of  stuff  under  ground  is  the  present  prob¬ 
lem.  We  can  put  most  of  it  under  by 
using  a  dragging  chain  as  we  do  with  rye 
but  it  will  not  be  a  clean  job.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  will  be  to  cut  it  with  a 
mower,  let  it  wilt  a  day  or  so  and 
then  plow,  with  a  man  to  rake  the  stalks 
into  the  furrow.  I  have  a  heavy  crop 
this  year.  It  will  probably  pay  to  break 
off  some  of  the  heads  for  the  chickens, 
but  what  I  am  after  is  to  find  the  value 
of  sunflowers  as  a  manurial  crop  when 
seeded  with  Sudan  or  Soy  beans.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  sun¬ 
flowers  will  make  a  heavier  growth  after 
such  a  crop  as  peas  or  spinach,  oat  hay 
or  early  corn,  than  anything  we  have 
tried.  Can  we  plow  these  big  stalks  un¬ 
der  and  will  they  decay  readily  in  the 
soil?  The  idea  is  new  to  me,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  worked  out  where  land  is 
limited  and  greatly  in  need  of  organic 
matter.  I  find  that  our  crop  of  Soy 
beans  has  not  been  much  of  a  success 
this  year.  Cow  peas,  too,  have  failed. 
It  has  been  too  wet  for  the  Soy  beans. 
Some  of  them  we  seeded  in  drills.  The 
witch  grass  got  away  from  us  and  has 
grown  up  with  the  beans.  We  propose  to 
cut  the  whole  thing  with  the  mower  and 
cure  It  as  best  we  can.  The  addition  of 
the  witch  grass  will  make  a  better  feed¬ 
ing  combination  and  probably  cure  easier 
than  the  Soy  beans  alone.  We  have  great 
faith  in  Soy  beans  as  a  fodder  crop  for 
this  section,  but  this  year  it  must  be 
classed  as  a  partial  failure.  I  can  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  to  good  advantage  look¬ 
ing  over  these  things  and  estimating  their 
value.  I  might  be  down  on  my  knees 
cleaning  up  that  strawberry  field  but  a 
little  “skull  practice”  in  looking  crops 
over  will  pay. 

*  *  *  #  * 

The  men  are  picking  apples  on  the  hill. 
This  year  I  am  somewhat  short  handed 
and  so  I  decided  to  sell  most  of  my  fruit 
under  contract.  There  is  so  much  of  it 
that  I  could  not  handle  it  properly  mi¬ 
les*  I  hired  a  large  gang  of  pickers.  So 
I  arranged  with  Thomas,  who  formerly 
acted  as  foreman  or  manager  to  handle 
the  fruit  on  shares.  Thomas  started  in 
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Deming  Marvel 
Water  Systems 
are  made  to  meet 
your  require¬ 
ments  of  volume 


A  depend  able  pump  is  the  sum  of 
.  sound  engineering,  long  years  of 
practical,  first-hand  experience,  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  what  is  the  right 
material  for  each  part  and  an  obstinate 
unwillingness  to  skimp  in  any  detail 
and  painstaking  care  in  every  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  No  pump  leaves  the 
Deming  factory  which,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief,  falls  even 
a  hair’s  breadth  below  that  standard. 

You  can  depend  on  Deming 


and  price. 


Farmers  living  in 
j/r  the  territory  shown 
r  are  now  served  from  / 

our  New  Distributing  / 


'■i,  Plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 

f  at  our  low  factory  prices, 
M  paying  freight  from 

»_  Albany  only,  _ J 

f  instead  of  z*- — T” 
Waterloo,  1  z  / 

Iowa.  A_  }  o'! 


Only  takes  12  to 
k  24  hours  to  make  efzfP 

V  freight  delivery  "" 

^from  Albany  to  practically  all  points 
^in  the  territory  shown.  Gives  A 
Jv  you  quick  service  and 

low  rates.  fl 


ggf  SEPARATORS-ENGINES-SPREADERS 

Wm  Our  Slogan  is — "Ileal  Bargains,  Best  Ever  Offered.”  Let 
jgsr  ns  demonstrate  it  to  you. 

"  If  You  Need  a  Cream  Separator,  investigate  the  New 
Galloway  Sanitary,  the  Masterpiece  of  separators,  the  > 
greatest  because  lowest  in  price  by  $50.  Closest  skimming,  fj 
^easiest  running,  easiest  to  clean.  Prove  it.  Certainly.  Try  <Sj£ 
Wm. It  90  Days  on  Your  Farm..  Compare  it.  Checkup  § 
**  against  any  other.  If  it  fails  to  come  up  to  all  J 
Silitllk  Promises,  return  it.  If  it  pleases  you,  keep  it 

^^■kand  pay  on  easy  terms,  low  as  $1.95  . . .  ,  - iTTeP' 

BBSak  Need  New  Manuke  Spreader?  Investigate  [ilflljc'j 

the  Galloway.  New  3-in-l  machine  apreadu  r7*  .  -  ■■ 

MgagSagSgaseSSk  manure,  lime  or  other  fertilizer.  Known  every  where 
as  a  wonder  in  construction,  improvements,  opera- 
a  price  that  Savks  You  $35  on  Moke.  1  ight 
easy  draft,  a  perfect  machine  for  hillside  end  agMl 
lg||5|j||£gH|H|rolhng  land.  Try  it  before  you  buy.  Pay  on  easy  terms,  eg  jj 
JsgSRGALI.OWAY  Kni; INKS, famous  wherever  engines  are  t: sr  ld  £ 
1  f tor  low  price, low  operating  cost,  long  life.  Try  the  New  V 
nmHBH  Galloway  "Handy  Andy'  ’  1  1-4H.P.  engine.  The  new-  jj 
,  eat,  beat,  small  engine  made,  A  real  sensation  in  farm  .  J 

\  V i >s Vas, i  s  - power  sold  on  liberal  terms,  easy  pay- 
\\  P'^SSI,nc',ta-  Only  $34.90.  ..Tiiiiii.'  jji.nir.JlM 

A  Write  for  our  catalog,  read  all  about  ^  -  -V,  .Tt 

UffipftSSmcsgyNff  these  Wonderful  Bargains.  Address,  Vcg—p- 

,  THE  galloway  companv~N^== 

Eastern  Branch 

S  Ylfllilf  Dept.  277  ,  Albany,  New  York 

,  Alfred  Chapman,  Manager.  r - 


ENGINES.  SPREADERS, 
Highest  Quality.  Lowest  Prices 
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in  NEW  YORK  and 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

The  Bifir  Galloway  Factories  of  Waterloo,  Iowa  are  now  practically  at  your 
backdoor.  That  means  from  our  new  distributing:  plant  at  Albany,  N.Y.# 
the  products  of  the  Galloway  Factories  are  available  to  you  in  New  York, 
f  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Harnp- 
,  shire  on  the  same  terms,  the  same  prices  as  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
,  central  west  have  enjoyed  for  20  years.  Our  many  thousand  old  customers  in 
eastern  states  will  now  Save  More  Money  Than  Ever  Before.  New  customers 
can  now  easily  and  quickly  satisfy  themselves  that  the  Gal loway-Direct-f  ion>- 
Factory-to-Farm  Flan  of  Belling  saves  them  real  money  on  all  equipment. 
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the  dairy  business  for  himself  but  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  other 
legal  red  tape  have  made  it  seem  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  small  dairyman  to  stay  in  the 
business  with  any  profit.  So  I  provide 
'the  apples,  on  the  tree,  and  also  provide 
the  packages.  Thomas  is  to  pick,  pack, 
sell  and  deliver.  We  will  divide  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  equally.  I  do  not  know  whether 
most  fruit  growers  will  consider  this  a 
fair  division  or  not.  Under  our  circum¬ 
stances  it  seems  about  right.  We  have 
a  heavy  crop  and  there  is  much  Fall 
work  to  do,  such  as  seeding  rye,  digging 
potatoes  and  caring  for  the  seed  corn.  I 
could  not  handle  the  fruit  crop  properly 
and  at  the  same  time  get  my  Fall  work 
done  without  heavy  expense  for  labor.  In 
former  years  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  my  land  and  other  crops  handled  as 
we  wanted  them  without  neglecting  the 
fruit.  This  Fall  I  expect  to  have  it  all 
done.  I’m  going  up  to  look  at  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Somehow  that’s  the  finest  sight  I 
know  on  a  September  day  like  this  one. 
I  find,  them  picking  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  hill.  Someone  has  ordered  40 
baskets  of  Northern  Spy.  It’s  too  early, 
really  to  pick  this  variety  here,  but  the 
fruit  is  well  colored  and  we  aim  to  give 
customers  what  they  call  for.  I  never 
would  plant  another  Spy  tree  in  this 
locality.  I  think  it  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  varieties  but  we  are  too  far  south  for 
its  best  development.  I  have  taken 
prizes  on  our  Spies  at  fruit  shows,  but 
that  proves  little  except  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  took  a  good  chance  or  had  a' good  eye. 
We  are  too  far  south  for  the  best  Spies. 
I  took  “expert”  advice  when  I  planted 
them.  Just  as  I  get  fairly  into  the  or¬ 
chard  I  see  Thomas  coming  like  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  football  team,  waving  his  arms 
and  running  head  down.  He  ran  into  a 
hornet’s  nest !  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  fight¬ 
ers  at  Hope  Farm  and  when  you  stir 
them  up,  they  mutiny.  H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Summer  School  for  Little 
Children 

I  would  like  to  give  my  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rural  school  children,  as  every¬ 
body  who  lives  in  the  country  knows  what 
a  terrible  time  some  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  have  during  those  Winter  months, 
January  and  February  to  attend  the 
schools.  Some  of  them  live  more  than 
three  miles  away  from  school.  My  own 
children  had  almost  that  far  to  go.  I 
think  it  is  brutal  to  send  them  to  school 
through  deep  snow  and  snowstorms  and 
bitter  cold  weather.  I  would  suggest  to 
cut  out  those  two  terribly  bad  months 
and  give  the  rural  schools  only  two  weeks 
Summer  vacation.  It  would  be  a  great 
financial  saving  to  the  rural  district 
schools,  as  they  would  need  no  fire  dur¬ 
ing  those  two  severe  months.  I  know 
there  are  some  people  who  will  say : 
“Such  an  idea;  my  children  want  their 
two  months’  vacation  in  Summertime!” 
Those  are  the  selfish  people  who  are  liv¬ 
ing-  right  close  to  the  schools,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  have  nothing  to  suffer,  and  are  par¬ 
ents  who  have  no  worry  about  their  chil¬ 
dren,  how  they  get  home  safe  from  school. 
The  two  months’  Summer  vacation  is 
meant  more  for  the  city  children  to  have 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  smothering 
cities  to  enjoy  the  country  air. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  frohner. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  has  been  brought  up 
before  several  times.  Many  farmers  ar¬ 
gue  that  they  need  the  help  of  their  chil¬ 
dren — at  least  the  larger  ones,  during  the 
Summer.  The  plan  of  a  Summer  school 
would  be  better  for  the  little  ones,  for 
many  of  them  suffer  terribly  on  the  long 
Winter  journeys  to  school.  The  plan  for 
consolidation  does  not  help  in  this,  for 
the  long  journey  in  bus  or  sleigh  to  the 
central  school  would  be  too  much  for  the 
little  ones. 


The  Sugar  Beet  Pioneers 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  anyone  was 
more  interested  in  the  last  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  than  the  writer.  I  can  see  the 
beets  growing  like  they  were  a  year  ago 
between  Denver  and  Loveland,  see  the 
Alfalfa  stacks  and  the  luxuriant  wheat 
over  the  expansive  fields  uncut  and  cut, 
in  shock  or  lying  waiting  for  the  thrash¬ 
ers.  I  notice  one  remark  particularly : 
“I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for 
their  (the  beets)  introduction.”  Well, 
some  trifles  we  do  in  our  walks  through 
life  bring  big  results.  To  illustrate,  after 
the  awful  depression  at  Bryan  campaign 
days,  the  other  extreme  came.  Everyone 
was  hopeful.  I  was  sales  manager  for 
the  Jarecki’s.  We  could  do  nothing  in 
1896,  and  next  year  all  were  yelling 
“prosperity.”  The  three  Jarecki  Bros., 
making  fertilizers,  came  from  Poland 
when  boys  and  I  asked  them  to  get  me 
sugar  beet  seed  to  give  to  customers,  and 
then  advertise  it  to  put  us  next  to  the 
most  progressive  farmers.  It  made  a 
great  stir,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
pre^s  had  my  stuff  under  the  name,  “Prof. 
W.  W.  Reynolds.”  Vegetable  growers’ 
associations  called  for  me,  and  farmers’ 
institutes.  I  sent  everywhere  for  infor¬ 
mation,  because  I  had  never«seen  a  beet 
and  knew  nothing. 

I  went  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where  there 
was  a  factory  dying,  and  Norfolk,  Neb., 
where  there  was  a  good  one  and  learned 
all  the  minutiae,  and  since  the  people 
knew  little  or  nothing,  I  was  fixed  to 
interest  them.  Some  promoter's  caught 


on  and  we  had  two  meetings  worth  while 
at  Sandusky,  and  these  men  wanted  to 
build  there,  but  the  money  did  not  come. 
They  got 'it  some  pla^e  and  built  at  so- 
called  Sugar  City,  east  of  Pueblo,  Col. 
So  you  see  why  I  like  your  talk  after  my 
seeing  the  work  out  there  in  other  places 
last  year,  after  keeping  some  tab  on  it 
ever  since.  w.  w.  reyxolds. 

Ohio. 


Grapevines  in  Chicken  Run ; 
Lice  on  Vines 

1.  Will  chickens  damage  grapes?  I 
have  three  lines  of  vines,  quite  well  off 
the  ground,  and  I  want  to  fence  them  in 
as  part  of  a  chicken  run.  One  neighbor 
says  the  dozen  or  so  chickens  I  am  going 
to  keep  will  not  hurt  them;  at  the  worst 
they  might  peck  a  few  bunches  close  to 
the  ground.  Another  says  they  will  play 
havoc  with  the  grapes.  2.  Do  plant  lice 
hurt  the  young  grape  cluster?  Our  vines, 
especially  the  tips,  were  infested  with 
lice  and  we  sprayed  with  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  solution.  Later  I  found  a  number 
of  the  grape  clusters  with  quite  a  few  lice 
although  not  as  thick  as  they  had  been 
on  the  vine  tips.  One  local  Solon  said 
that  lice  could’nt  hurt  the  grapes  them¬ 
selves,  but  we  sprayed  again  and  finally 
a  fourth  application  seemed  to  finish 
the  lice  entirely  and  we  have  the  promise 
of  an  abundant  grape  harvest.  J.  c. 

Rahway,  N  J 

1.  Chickens  will  eat  all  the  grape  ber¬ 
ries  that  come  with  their  x’each,  or  at 
least  they  will  break  the  skins  thus  ruin¬ 
ing  them.  By  training  the  vines  enclosed 
in  the  run  to  the  single-stem  four-cane 
Kniffen  method,  the  fruit  is  carried  so 
high  above  the  ground  level,  that  little 
injury  i-esults.  You  may  find  that  even¬ 
tually  the  vines  will  become  very  rampant, 
due  to  the  excess  ammonia  pi’ovided  in 
the  run,  and  that  the  pruning  will  have 
to  be  done  longer  if  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  wood  gi-owth  and  fruit  production 
is  maintained. 

2.  We  have  never  observed  plant  lice 
attacking  the  gi-ape  clusters,  but  black 
aphis  have  been  noted  ixx  nuxnbei’s  on  the 
tips  of  rapidly  growing  shoots  of  some  var¬ 
ieties,  in  season  favorable  for  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Possibly  had  the  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  application  been  made  earlier,  one 
treatment  would  have  been  sixflicient. 

F.  E.  G. 


“He’s  quite  an  auto  fiend,  isn’t  he? 
Never  seen  without  his  car.  Always  doing 
60  miles  an  hour  or  more.”  “That’s  so? 
I  saw  him  yesterday  without  it.”  “Where 
was  he?”_  “He  was  sitting  on  the  cow¬ 
catcher  of  a  ti’olley  car  with  a  steering 
wheel  around  his  neck.” — Montx-eal  Star. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1927. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30  th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  .a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscri¬ 
bers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is  re¬ 

quired  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day 
of  September,  1927. 

(Seal)  WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County.,  No.  276.  My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1928. 


Winter  and  Summer 
—Dependable  Power 
For  Every  Job/ 

Depend  upon  cle- 

TRAC  for  profitable 
power  service — every 
season  of  the  year! 

Ample  power  reserve — 
positive  traction  the  ability  to  operate  through  mud, 
ice  and  snow  reliable  performance,  always ,  under 
extreme  conditions — these  are  features  offered  by  CLE- 
TRAC  and  CLETRAC  alone !  In  no  other  tractor  will 
you  find  so  many  advantageous  and  money-making 
features  for  farm  work,  road  construction,  snow  removal 
and  scores  of  other  heavy-duty  jobs. 


CLETRAC  Means  Quicker  Work 
and  Lowered  Costs 


Speed  and  economy  are  outstanding  characteristics  of  CLETRAC. 
Work  is  completed  in  record  time— when  CLETRAC  is  on 
the  job.  And  because  of  its  remarkably  low  consumption 
of  gas  and  oil,  the  operating  cost  is  surprisingly  small. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  CLETRAC  today— 
its  exclusive  feature  of  instantaneous  “One- 
Shot”  oiling,  its  short  turning  and  easy 
steering,  its  rugged  construction  that 
insures  long  years  of  hard  service. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  complete 
literature. 


THE  CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Keeping 
Mac¬ 
Millan 
Warm 
In  the 
Frozen 
North 

With  the 
Old  Reliable 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


In  Spring  of  1923,  when  we  started  on  our 
North  Greenland  Expc  lition  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  rigorous  climate  \.re  encounter  there,  we  both 
purchased  your  Beach  Jackets  and  found  them  so 
entirely  satisfactory  and  comfortably  warm  that 
we  desire  to  equip  our  crew  and  scientists  with 
vour  garment  for— the  coming  expedition  which 
leaves  Wiscasset,  Maine,  June  25th,  knowing  that 
they  will  experience  the  same  pleasure  we  did  in 
wearing  them  in  the  Arctic  regions.” 

(Signed)  D.  B.  MacMillan. 

Ralph  P.  Robinson. 

Three  styles — coat  with  or  without  collar 
and  vest .  Ask  your  dealer . 


BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Russian  Springfield  sporting  rifle 
$10.45 


6  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
■*'  SO,  Mod.  1906  cartridges.  Weight,  3 

pounds.  Length,  42M  inches; barrel,  22 inches.  Turned 
Sown  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cente.  • 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens.  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Outing  Saits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles,  lariats.  Medals,  etc.  1  S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1927  Collection  issue,  38(1 
pages  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  Military  guns  and 
pistols  (inch Colts'!  since  1775, with  all  WorldWar  rifles. 
Mailed  50c. Est.1865  Spec. New  Circular  for  2c  stamp, 
r  ruici*  Buaermaa  Sou*,  501  Broadway  New  York  City 


'CAV  PAYS  ME  MORE 
XUA  FUR  MONEY 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE 

Says  J.L. Stewart 

^  ...  -  •  ■  ■ 


J.  L.  Steward,  Crewe,  Va.  TiuwsMps  all  !ii9 
furs  to  George  I.  Fox,  New-  Y  ork’s  largest,  raw 
fur  merchant.  His  unsolicited  letter  tells  why. 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  grading  of 
furs.Since  I  turned  my  furs  to  Fox, !  can  safely  say 
I  realize  MORE  MONEY  than  1  have  elsewhere.’* 
Hundreds  of  similar  letters  from  trappers  and 
collectors  all  over  the  country  prove  that  Fox 
l  ays  bigger  prices,  makes  quicaer  payments, 
pays  or  refunds  allshipping  charges— gives  every¬ 
one  a  square  deal  all  around.  Mail  coupon  for 
FoxNew  York  guaranteed  fur  price  list,  FREE 
shipping  tags,  trapper’s  hand 
book  and  letters  from  trap¬ 
pers  like  yourself  with 
,  whom  we  do  business. 

George  I.  Fox  CorpT, 

254  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
'  Send  me  free  items  mentioned  In 
this  ad.  . 


Name 


Address - 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS — everything  you  need  for  working  In  tim¬ 
ber.  Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day  I  Change  to  tree  saw  in  8  minutes, 
en  W  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
a  A ft  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Honrs  Shipping  Service. 


The  One-Profat  WITTE 
Log  and  ^  Tree  Saw 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


6897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6897  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.. PA. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journnl  for  Country  aiul  Suburban  Homes 

Established  fSoO 

INtblisUed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  II.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Magical  Milk!  We  have  a  picture  showing 
Gene  Tunney,  champion  boxer  of  the  world,  drinking 
a  glass  of  Guernsey  milk.  It  seems  that  the  “champ” 
used  milk  in  his  training.  The  result  was  that  when 
he  got  in  a  straight  one  to  the  jaw  his  rival  thought 
a  steer  had.  kicked  him !  Where  is  the  old  prophet 
who  said  milk  was  for  babies.  He  wanted  “strong 
meat  which  is  for  men !”  We  would  like  to  see  him 
stand  up  and  take  a  few  upper  cuts  and  left  hooks 
from  the  milk-fed  Tunney.  Then  we  have  another 
picture  showing  a  grandfather  of  90  holding  the 
family  baby.  Both  are  milk  drinkers — both  prize 
winners  in  their  two  classes.  Then  we  learn  that 
the  football  players  at  the  Farmingdale  school  will 
put  in  three  hours  at  farm  work  daily — as  part  of 
their  training.  Well,  why  not?  Cutting  a  field  of 
heavy  corn  ought  to  fit  a  man  to  make  a  good 
tackle,  and  plowing  or  husking  corn  ought  to  give 
one  power  to  buck  the  line.  Milk  and  farm  work ! 
Glad  to  see  them  enter  the  training  camps. 

AND  so,  it  seems,  we  are  to  have  chicken  calling 
contest  as  the  latest  (see  page  1252).  There 
is  no  telling  how  all  this  is  to  end.  Soon  we  may 
have  a  contest  of  fathers  calling  the  boy  in  the 
morning  or  of  husbands  trying  to  be  nice  to  mother- 
in-law.  We  still  think  these  calling  contests  are 
worth  while.  They  may  well  be  encouraged  as  origi¬ 
nal  and  based  on  homely  things  of  farm  life.  Let’s 
make  all  we  can  of  the  opportunities  for  diversions 
peculiar  to  farm  life.  Why  Should  the  city  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  our  recreation? 

MOST  of  the  chestnut  sprouts  on  our  own  farm 
seem  to  have  gone  through  the  Summer  with¬ 
out  showing  signs  of  blight.  These  are  from  stumps 
of  blighted  trees.  Some  of  these  sprouts  are  nearly 
15  ft.  high  and  a  few  of  them  have  produced  burs 
and  nuts.  We  have  a  few  reports  of  other  eases 
where  this  has  happened.  Can  it  mean  that  some 
at  least  of  these  sprouts  or  trees  are  immune  to  the 
blight  diseases — or  will  they  all  go  sooner  or  later? 
Our  hope  is  that  those  new  sprouts  will  carry 
through  but  well  do  we  know  that  hope  rarely  pays 
the  grocery  bill.  It  will  mean  much  to  the  East  if 
the  chestnuts  can  come  back. 

HERE  is  where  you  can  help  us  if  you  will.  We 
are  collecting  statistics  about  the  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  keeping  a  car  for  one  year.  We  are  find¬ 
ing  that  in  many  families  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
repairs  exceeds  that  of  taxes,  church  and  charities 
combined.  That  seems  like  a  startling  proposition 
when  we  consider  that  many  or  most  cars  are  used 
very  largely  for  convenience  and  pleasure  rather 
than  for  necessity.  It  is  not  fair  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  such  a  problem  from  only  a  few  re¬ 
ports.  We  want  as  many  as  we  can  get.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  your  family  car  costs  during  the  year 
and  the  usual  life  of  a  car  as  you  use  it?  If  you 
care  to  tell  us  how  other  ordinary  family  expenses 
compare  with  this  car  output,  we  shall  he  glad  to 
have  the  figures— and  of  course  your  report  will  be 
confidential. 

OUR  eastern  grape  growers  are  much  concerned 
over  the  heavy  shipments  from  California  into 
eastern  markets.  The  experiment  station  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  issued  a  thick  bulletin  on  the  “Economic 
Status  of  the  Grape  Industry,”  which  explains  the 
situation.  It  seems  that  in  1913,  and  the  few  years 
following,  about  800  carloads  of  grapes  were  sent 
from  California  during  the  heavy  shipping  season — 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 
In  the  years  from  1922-1926  these  shipments  had  in¬ 
creased  to  4,800  carloads  per  week.  This,  it  seems, 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  prohibition.  This  has  caused 


a  great  reduction  in  the  use  of  wine  grapes  by  the 
wine  makers  and  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
grapejuiee  and  fresh  wine.  It  is  said  that  before 
1915  practically  none  of  the  grapes  sent  out  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  used  for  wine  making,  while  now  of 
50,000  carloads  shipped  about  TO  per  cent  were 
“juice  stock.”  This  new  outlet,  with  good  prices, 
stimulated  grape  production  in  California  until  the 
business  was  greatly  overdone  and  there  is  now  a 
large  unprofitable  surplus.  The  output  of  this  “juice 
stock”  has  grown  so  large  that  the  market  cannot 
absorb  it,  and  the  present  outlook  is  for  lower 
prices  than  ever.  The  California  raisin  situation  is 
not  much  better.  There  is  overproduction,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  gone  to  raisin  making  with  a  preferential 
tariff  in  some  of  the  best  world’s  markets.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  recognize  all  these  difficulties — and 
they  know  that  for  several  years  there  cannot  be  any 
great  improvement  in  prices  except  as  a  result  of 
poor  seasons.  What  they  are  now  trying  to  do  is  to 
stop  planting  and  thus  prevent  any  great  increase  of 
production  until  demand  catches  up  closer  to  supply. 

❖ 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  in  regard  to  (lie  price 
of  Timothy  seed.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  reason 
for  the  present  low  price,  $2.25  f.o.b.  our  station  for 
99  60-100  seed?  Have  we  reason  to  expect  any  ma¬ 
terial  advance  in  price  before  seeding  time  next  Spring? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  s.  r. 

E  might  go  out  and  get  50  sound  opinions  re¬ 
garding  this  matter.  It  seems  to  us  there  are 
three  principal  ones.  The  “experts”  tell  us  the  seed 
crop  is  heavy  with  more  than  the  usual  supply. 
There  seems  to  be  increased  supply  and  reduced  de¬ 
mand.  Much  of  the  usual  Timothy  hay  has  been  in 
years  past  fed  to  horses.  The  horsemen  always  de¬ 
manded  high  grade  Timothy.  The  increase  of  trucks 
and  cars  has  restricted  demand  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  horses.  Farmers  and  dairymen  have 
learned  that  Timothy  is  far  inferior  to  clover  as  a 
food  for  cattle,  and  less  Timothy  and  more  clover 
will  be  seeded  each  year.  These  three  things  are, 
we  think,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decreased  de¬ 
mand  for  Timothy  seed  and  we  can  see  no  good  rea-. 
son  for  expecting  any  greater  demand  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  simple  and  strong  illustration  of  the  way 
changes  in  modern  industry  have  affected  the  sale 
of  farm  products. 

>}( 

THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania 
saw  at  one  of  the  fairs  a  fine  exhibit  showing 
the  farm  opportunities  of  Western  Canada.  Then  he 
said,  as  reported : 

What  Pennsylvania  agriculture  needs  is  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  more  boosting  just  like  that.  We  could  go 
out  to  Western  Canada,  advertise  and  tell  those  people 
about  the  real  opportunities  for  good  farmers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  get  just  as  many  to  come  back  here  as 
have  gone  out  there  from  this  Commonwealth. 

That’s  good,  and  the  same,  or  more  can  he  said  of 
New  York.  No  one  can  blame  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  for  proclaiming  the  virtues  and  advantages 
of  its  prairie  land.  There  are  always  people  who 
will  follow  the  loudest  horn  blower.  If  the  State 
of  New  York  would  make  a  business  of  advertising 
its  scenic  attractions  and  its  farm  advantages,  and 
keep  strictly  inside  the  truth — it  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  drain  away  to  other  sections  now 
going  on. 

* 

R.  FISKE  tells  us  of  the  great  success  of  co¬ 
operative  work  among  the  farmers  of  Den¬ 
mark.  This  is  something  of  an  old  story  yet  no  one 
seems  able  to  tell  how  the  Danes  are  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  stay  together  in  terms  which  will  apply 
to  our  American  conditions.  We  all  want  to  know 
about  the  peculiar  social  conditions  which  enable 
the  Danes  to  hang  together.  Suppose  they  had  such 
a  situation  as  is  presented  to  the  dairymen  of  New 
England  and  New  York  today.  Could  they  solve  it 
as  they  have  their  own  problems  and  if  so  how 
would  they  do  it?  That  is  a  question  of  supreme 
importance  and  most  of  our  writers  on  the  subject 
fail  to  meet  it  fairly.  With  the  markets  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
cities  close  at  hand,  if  our  dairymen  could  handle 
the  situation  as  the  Danes  have  done,  they  would  be 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  world.  Instead 
of  that,  because  of  their  inability  to  fully  organize 
and  work  together  like  an  army  dairymen  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  are  as  poorly  paid  for  their 
labor  as  any  class  of  farmers  in  America.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  agree  that  with  the  present  outlook 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Danes,  also  producing  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  poultry  and  eggs,  with  on  inferior  climate  and 
a  much  poorer  market  have  made  their  nation  rich 
while  their  families  are  independent.  Now  why  do 
not  the  experts  who  go  abroad  to  study  European 
conditions  get  right  down  to  business  and  tell  us  why 
through  co-operation  the  Dunes  prosper  at  dairying 


while  our  own  people  barely  live?  If  they  dug  into 
it  without  fear  they  would  find  that  the  real  trouble 
lies  in  the  difference  over  three  things — social  and 
military  habit,  leadership  and  education !  The 
Danes,  like  all  Europeans  are  brought  up  to  serve  in 
the  army  under  strict  discipline.  That  lias  been  true 
for  generations.  Members  of  a  well  disciplined  army 
form  the  habit  of  co-operating.  They  understand  its 
need  against  an  industrial  enemy  as  well  as  against 
national  foes.  In  this  country  we  have  had  little 
public  drill  in  co-operation.  The  Danes  have  been 
well  led  by  capable  and  patriotic  leaders.  They 
would  not  endure  for  a  month  the  character  of 
leadership  which  so  many  of  our  eastern  dairymen 
have  supported  for  years.  They  have  a  system  of 
farm  education  which  gets  down  to  plain,  humble 
things,  right  to  the  limit  of  the  plain  workers,  and 
not  designed,  as  most  of  our  own  system  seems  to 
be,  to  turn  out  more  professors,  to  turn  out  more 
white  collar  students  to  seek  more  government  jobs. 
It  must  of  course  be  said  that  in  Denmark,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  still  the  leading  national  industry.  It  no 
longer  leads  in  America — very  largely  because  the 
national  system  of  education  has  drawn  young  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  it.  Americans  of  this  generation  may 
not  take  as  kindly  to  co-operation  as  Europeans  do. 
Our  people  have  for  .years  prided  themselves  on 
their  independence.  It  is  hard  to  change  natural 
habits  but  leadership  and  education  are  under  the 
control  of  country  people. 

*  s 

HIS  season,  in  our  section  a"-  least,  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  phosphorus  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  results  when  used  on  corn  and  apples  ai’e  spe¬ 
cially  evident.  In  a  wet  and  cool  season,  as  this  one 
has  been,  plants  either  fail  to  grow  rapidly,  or  when 
manure  is  used  grow  too  rapidly  and  will  not  make 
seed  or  ripen  when  they  should.  Many  farmers  have 
complained  that  while  the  corn  makes  good  size  on 
the  lighter  land,  well  manured,  the  ears  will  not 
grow  well  and  the  grain  will  not  ripen.  Much  the 
same  is  noticed  with  apples.  The  trees  seem  strong, 
with  good  foliage,  but  such  fruit  as  hangs  to  the 
tree  after  the  “June  drop”  does  not  ripen  and  color 
well.  Whenever  acid  phosphate  was  used  on  these 
crops  we  find  a  great  improvement  this  year.  The 
corn  has  ripened  earlier  and  will  make  some  seed 
at  least.  The  apples,  too,  seem  to  color  earlier  and 
give  a  better  showing.  Most  farmers  have  noticed 
that  phosphorus  in  some  available  form  will  usually 
hasten  the  ripening  of  a  crop,  and  particularly  when, 
as  is  the  case  with  grain,  the  seeds  are  most  desired. 
So,  judging  from  both  theory  and  practice,  in  a  sea¬ 
son  like  the  present,  a  good  phosphate  of  some  sort 
will  be  stfre  to  give  results.  The  fact  is  that  taking 
any  season  there  is  probably  no  land  in  the  Eastern 
States,  which  has  been  cropped  for  50  years,  that 
will  not  respond  to  the  use  ot  phosphorus.  Most 
soil  is  naturally  lower  in  this  element  than  in  either 
nitrogen  or  potash,  and  that  is  also  true  of  stable 
manure. 

'!* 

FROM  the  experiment  station  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters’  Association  there  is  a  report 
that  the  sulphur  dust  used  on  the  sugar  cane  to  kill 
a  fungous  disease  has  been  made  about  90  per  cent 
effective  by  adding  1  per  cent  of  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  to  the  sulphur.  This  is  believed  to  speed  up 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  to  the  form  which  is 
fatal  to  the  disease  germs.  In  line  with  this  is  the 
report  that  a  special  form  of  sulphur  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  substance  made  when  the  sulphur  is 
taken  out  of  coal  gas  has  proved  more  efficient  thau 
the  best  ground  sulphur.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
new  sulphur  carries  a  trace  of  nickel,  and  that 
element  is  a  powerful  catalyzer,  as  is  manganese, 
so  it  is  possible  that  the  efficiency  is  really  due  to 
the  nickel. 


Brevities 

What  is  the  cure  of  a  mental  mildew?  There  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  too  much  of  it. 

What  are  you  planning  to  read  this  Winter?  There 
are  so  many  new  books  that  is  rather  discouraging  to 
try  to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  latest  use  of  the  combined  harvester  and  thrash¬ 
er  is  in  cutting  Sweet  clover  for  seed.  Cutting,  thrash¬ 
ing  and  bagging  is  all  done  at  one  operation. 

The  Red  Gravenstein  apple  is  becoming  popular  and 
is  well  recommended.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
regular  Gravenstein  except  that  it  is  bright  red  in  color. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  5,096 
Pennsylvanians  were  prosecuted  for  violating  the  dog 
laws.  Even  with  that  470,987  dogs  were  licensed  in 
the  State.  By  the  way,  there  were  411,000  sheep  to 
offset  these  dogs.  4 

Here  is  a  new  scheme  for  increasing  church  attend¬ 
ance.  A  Connecticut  preacher  and  a  restaurant  man  bet 
on  the  recent  prizefight.  If  ©empsey  won  the  preacher 
was  to  spend  at  least  five  cents  a  day  at  the  restaurant. 
If  Tunney  won,  the  eating  house  man  was  to  attend 
church  every  Sunday  for  a  year.  He  started  his  attend¬ 
ance  last  Sunday. 
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Milk  Producers  Advisory  Board 

HE  executive  committees  of  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers’  and  of  the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  met  in  Albany  on  September  27, 
and  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  their  com¬ 
mittee  on  plan  and  scope  substantially  as  follows : 

The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc.,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  member  for  each  10,000  members,  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  belonging  to  each  co-operating  organiza¬ 
tion.  Other  incorporated  milk  selling  organizations  op¬ 
erating  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  may  be  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  same  basis  and  with  equal  rights 
and  privileges. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer 
and  such  committees  as  the  Advisory  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  ci’eate. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  president  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  perform  any  other 
duties  attendant  on  such  office.  The  vice-president 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  absence.  The  secretary  shall  issue  notices  of 
meetings,  keep  the  minutes  thereof  and  perform  any 
other  duties  attendant  upon  such  office.  The  treasurer 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
perform  any  other  duties  attendant  upon  such  office. 

Duties  of  the  Advisory  Board. — The  Advisory  Board 
shall  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  carry  into-  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Milk  Program  Committee  which  was  em¬ 
phatically  endorsed  by  the  mass  meeting  of  dairymen 
held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1927,  as  follows: 

“We  recommend  that  there  be  immediately  organized 
an  Advisory  Board  of  Milk  Producers.  This  Advisory 
Board  should  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
several  producers’  organizations  marketing  milk  in  the 
metropolitan  market.  The  duties  of  this  Advisory 
Board  should  be  to  deal  with  these  problems  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  daix*ymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
such  as  avoiding  duplication  o  fdealers’  plants  so  far 
as  practical,  to  protect  the  industry  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation,  to  devise  plans  for  an  adequate  production  of 
milk  throughout  all  the  year  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  to  study  dairy  conditions  throughout  the  territory, 
and  take  such  action  as  they  deem  advisable  to  better 
said  conditions. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Truman  Cole, 
President;  J.  Leslie  Craig,  Vice-president;  Clark  W. 
Halliday,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  chairman  had  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  reconsider  their 
original  refusal  to  join  the  Board  as  recommended 
by  their  own  representatives.  The  reply  was  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  change  the  previous  decision.  The  plan, 
however,  leaves  the  door  open  for  them  to  come  in 
at  any  time.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  do  so. 
Some  contracts  have  already  been  made  for  six 
months  at  $3  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The  supply  is 
already  getting  short.  Available  milk  anywhere  in 
the  territory  is  quickly  gobbled  up  at  a  premium, 
and  if  the  three  groups  acted  together  in  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  every  quart  of  milk  produced  in  the 
territory  from  October  1  to  April  1  would  bring  $3 
per  100  pounds. 


More  Units  Organized 

RESIDENT  COLE  organized  two  units  of  the 
Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association  in 
Delaware  county  recenty.  At  Trout  Creek  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Niles  heads  a  unit  with  60  per  cent  of 
the  local  members  to  start  with,  and  a  good  prospect 
of  making  it  unanimous. 

At  Cannonsville  a  strong  nucleus  of  a  local  Unit 
was  formed,  and  this,  too,  promises  to  be  close  to 
100  per  cent  in  the  near  future.  Mr  B.  G.  Boyd  is 
the  buyer  at  both  these  points  and  is  friendly  to  the 
Unity  Association  principles  and  plans.  He  sees 
great  possibilities  for  both  the  dealer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  Unity  plan  to  regulate  production  to 
xueet  the  requirements  of  the  market  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  He  paid  $2.86  for  4  per  cent  milk  for 
August  or  $2.46  for  3  per  cent  in  the  201-210-mile 
zone.  The  Little  Falls  Unit  paid  $2,625  or  $2,865 
for  its  3.6  per  cent  average  test  at  the  plant. 


The  Right  of  Public  Road  Walkers 

Some  of  us  around  here  have  heal’d  that  according  to 
a  new  pedestrian  law  or  some  such  thing  persons  walk¬ 
ing  are  supposed  to  walk  on  their  left  side  of  the  road 
so  that  they  may  see  and  turn  off  the  road  for  all  autos 
coming  toward  them  as  the  automobiles  would  be 
keep  their  right.  All  automobiles  coming  from 
behind  the  pedestrians  are  supposed  to  be  keeping  their 
right,  therefore  they  ai’e  not  to  be  feared  by  the  peds- 
ti’ians  walking  on  their  left  side  of  the  road.  _  Autos 
seem  to  hog  up  the  l-oad  when  we  try  walking  in  that 
way.  Has  there  been  any  law  passed  to  that  effect? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  L. 

HE  following  synopsis  of  the  road  laws  is  sent 
us  by  David  Noonan,  maintenance  deputy  of  the 
New  Yoi’k  Department  of  Public  Woi’ks.  Regardless 
of  custom  we  have  found  it  safest  to  walk  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road.  In  this  position  one  can 
see  approaching  vehicles  and  prepare  for  them  while 
vehicles  coming  from  behind  will  naturally  turn  to 
the  right.  When  vehicles  meet  coming  from  opposite 
directions — let  the  pedestrian  get  off  the  road : 


_  Section  10  of  the  General  Highway  Traffic  Law  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows : 

“Sec.  10. — Pedesti'ians  wmlking  upon  the  traveled  part 
of  a  street  and  not  on  the  sidewalk  shall,  when  meeting 
or  passing  vehicles,  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the 
rules  governing  vehicles  as  to  meeting,  turning  out  and 
passing,  except  as  to  signals.” 

Section  2  of  said  law  provides  that  “street”  or  “road¬ 
way’’  shall  include  that  part  of  the  public  highway  or 
a  bridge  intended  for  vehicles,  and  “public  highway” 
shall  include  any  highway,  county  road,  State  high¬ 
way,  State  road,  public  street  .  .  .  driveway  in 
any  city,  town  or  village  within  the  State.” 

Subdivision  8  or  Section  12  of  said  law  provides  as 
follows : 

_  “Sec.  8. — The  driver  of  an  overtaking  vehicle  shall 
signal  his  desire  to  pass  and  overtake  a  vehicle  by  a 
blast  or  stroke  of  the  horn  or  other  signaling  device, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overtaken 
vehicle,  if  possible,  to  turn  to  the  right  so  as  to  allow 
the  overtaking  vehicle  a  ‘reasonable  space  in  which  to 
pass  .  .  .” 

Subdivision  2  of  Section  13  of  said  law  provides : 

“2. — Upon  approaching  a  pedestrian  who  is  on  the 
traveled  part  of  any  street  and  not  upon  a  sidewalk 
.  .  .  every  driver  of  a  vehicle  shall  slow  down  the 

same  and  give  a  timely  and  sufficient  signal  with  his 
voice,  horn  or  signalling  device.” 

Subdivision  7  of  Section  12  of  said  law  provides : 

“7. — A  vehicle  overtaking  another  vehicle  shall  pass 
on  the  left  side  of  the  overtaken  vehicle  and  not  pull 
over  to  the  right  thereof  until  entirely  clear  of  it.” 


Farm  Organization  and  Game  Laws 

Could  not  the  fai’m  organizations  in  your  State  co¬ 
operate  in  demanding  changes  in  the  conservation  laws 
which  would  permit  a  farmer  to  shoot  animals  and 
birds  that  are  actually  seen  to  destroy  farm  property 
to  an  appreciable  extent?  Surely  your  Grange  and 
Farm  Bureau  combined  can  make  the  Legislature  sit  up 
and  take  notice  quicklj7,  if  they  sing  out  in  unison. 
Virginia.  J.  B.  L. 

SURELY  they  could  if  they  wanted  to.  The  Grange 
has  a  lai’ge  membership.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
not  a  large  membership  yet  its  leaders  claim  to  have 
considerable  influence.  Unfortunately  the  leadership 
of  both  organizations  is  closely  mixed  up  with  poli¬ 
tics,  and  thus  not  entirely  free  to  act  independently. 
There  are  many  counties  in  New  York  which  are 
purely  agricultural  or  at  least  in  which  fai-mers  hold 
the  balance  of  power.  Under  brave  and  strong 
leadership  it  would  be  very  possible  for  country 
people  to  control  the  Legislature  or  control  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  that  they  could  se¬ 
cure  any  just  law  that  they  desired.  As  it  is,  too 
many  of  the  leaders  are  in  the  game  of  politics,  re¬ 
ceiving  personal  favors  in  exchange  for  their  de¬ 
livery  of  votes.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  New 
York  should  not  have  a  game  law  like  Michigan — 
under  which  no  man  can  legally  enter  the  premises 
of  another  without  personal  permission  of  the  owner ! 


Illegal  Fishing  Again 

Page  1159  contains  a  query  from  R.  S.,  New  York, 
concerning  fishing  and  the  legal  rights  of  fishermen  on 
the  pi-operty  of  othei-s.  While  the  reply  of  N.  T.  is 
doubtless  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  the  “true 
sportsman”  of  which  he  speaks,  how  about  the  other 
kind,  whose  numbers  ai’e  legion,  who,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  the  one  who  believes  lie  has  unlimited 
rights  anywhere  so  long  as  he  is  “on  water?” 

While  I  am  not  a  resident  of  New  York  State,  nor 
am  I  familiar  with  your  conservation  laws,  there  is  one 
phase  of  this  question  which  I  believe  applies  to  any 
State,  and  should  decide  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  fishermen  and  trespassers,  whether  “true  sports¬ 
men”  or  otherwise.  Here  it  is  : 

No  one  denies  the  right  of  any  pi-operty  owner  to 
post  his  land  against  trespassers.  Then  the  question 
arises:  What  does  he  post  when  he  posts  his  land? 
Webster’s  dictionary  gives  this  as  the  legal  definition 
of  “land :”  “Any  ground,  soil  or  earth  whatsoever,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  subject  of  ownership,  as  meadows,  pas¬ 
tures,  woods,  etc.,  and  everything  annexed  to  it,  whether 
by  natui-e,  as  trees,  water,  etc.,  or  by  man,  as  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  extending  indefinitely  vertically  upwards 
and  downwards.” 

This  being  the  case,  does  not  the  owner  of  “land,” 
within  his  boundaries,  control  the  “ground,  soil,  mea¬ 
dows,  pastui-es,  woods,  trees,  watei*,  buildings,  fences, 
etc.,”  all  of  which  are  “land”  in  law,  extending  as  high 
as  the  heavens  and  as  deep  as  the  other  place?  This 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  our  coui't  when  I  prosecuted 
a  ti’espassing  trapper  who  defied  me  because  he  was 
“on  the  water”  within  my  boundai’ies.  After  lie  had 
paid  his  fine  and  costs  he  knew  the  definition  of  “land.” 

This  legal  ruling,  in  our  State,  applies  to  inland  wa¬ 
ters,  not  navigable  streams  (navigable  to  chartered  ves¬ 
sels),  like  the  Hudson  in  your  State.  c.  H.  pease. 

Connecticut. 


Foreign  News  on  Apples  and  Pears 

The  export  market  has  not  been  all  that  American 
fruit  gi’owers  had  hoped.  Just  what  has  happened  and 
what  the  future  prospects  are  is  cleai’ly  shown  in  the 
following  communication  from  Edwin  Smith,  who  is 
the  United  States  representative  abi’oad  in  foreign  mar¬ 
keting.  H.  B.  T. 

In  swinging  ai’ound  the  markets  in  Great  Britain 
during  eai-ly  September  very  different  conditions  are 
to  be  found  from  those  that  existed  one  year  ago.  Then 
home-grown  apples  were  in  such  light  supply  as  to  be 
negligible,  but  where  found  wei’e  realizing  high  prices : 
now  English  and  Belgian  apples  are  crowding  all  of 
the  important  markets,  being  inferior  in  quality  and 
very  low  in  price.  Last  yeai*’s  pi’ices  for  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  apples  wei’e  hopelessly  low,  but  were 
followed  by  Gravensteins  from  California  at  surprising¬ 
ly  high  figui’es  from  $4  to  $5  then  being  common.  But 
instead  of  a  disasti-ous  Summer  this  year  with  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  fruit,  supplies  were  extremely 


light  and  prices  were  along  the  higher  levels ;  then  this 
encouraging  situation  is  now  being  followed  by  a  sad 
disappointment  in  Sebastopol’s  Gravensteins.  The  fruit 
trade  tlii'oughout  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  invested 
largely  in  this  crop  and  are  now  being  forced  to  liqui¬ 
date  their  stocks  at  vex*y  serious  losses.  The  present 
prices  on  the  auctions  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas¬ 
gow  of_  from  $2.50  to  $3.10  per  box  mean  losses  of 
from  75e  to  $1.25 — practically  all  of  the  fruit  having 
been  purchased  f.o.b.  California  points. 

In  contrast  to  the  pi’ices  which  were  realized  on  last 
year’s  early  consignments  of  York  Imperials,  Wealthies, 
Gravensteins,  Duchess  and  other  early  apples  in  barrels, 
baskets  and  boxes  from  the  Eastern  States,  British 
auction  prices  of  from  $2.50  per  barrel  up  cannot  but 
mean  disappointment  to  those  who  passed  by  the  early 
markets  in  America  and  again  sent  their  first  picking 
across  the  water.  This  has  been  a  bad  mistake  for  the 
growers  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  who 
icked  their  Gravensteins  and  Wealthies  before  they 
ad  more  than  the  faintest  streak  of  color  and  sent 
them  to  European  markets  already  burdened  with 
green,  unsightly  fruit  from  European  orchards,  and 
selling  for  as  little  as  75c  per  bushel. 

Growers  in  Virginia  have  also  shown  poor  judgment 
in  picking  such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Green¬ 
ing, _  Albemarle  Pippin  and  Baldwin  in  August  and 
having  them  on  the  British  markets  the  first  week  in 
September,  when  they  should  have  been  saved  for  Jan¬ 
uary  or  February.  Many  of  these  apples  will  realize 
the  Virginians  less  than  $2  per  barrel.  Other  growers 
and  shippers  should  profit  by  the  experiences  of  these 
unfoi-tunate  early  shippers,  especially  as  regards  the 
continental  markets. 

Commission  merchants  in  most  British  markets  state 
that  the  “home  crop”  of  apples  is  turning  out  larger 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  rainy  Summer  has 
resulted  in  very  poor  quality  so  that  the  English  grow¬ 
ers  are  taking  no  chances,  with  storing  the  scabby,  mis¬ 
shapen  fruit  but  ai’e  loading  it  on  the  markets  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  picked.  The  harvest  will  largely  be  over 
by  the  end  of  September  but,  although  the  present  weeks 
are  witnessing  the  peak  of  the  English  shipments,  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  this  fruit  will  be  hanging  around 
the  markets  during  all  of  the  Autumn  months.  It  seems 
certain  that  this  fruit  will  interfere  with  all  American 
apples  excepting  choice,  highly  colored  eating  varieties 
until  about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  British  markets  are  really  short  of  good,  col¬ 
ored  eating  apples.  Howevei’,  apple  prices  are  generally 
so  low  that  boxed  apples  seem  to  move  into  consump¬ 
tion  very  slowly  at  anything  but  moderate  figures.  It 
should  be  stated  “Virginia  Early  Export”  York  Im¬ 
perials  do  not  meet  this  demand  for  highly  colored  eat¬ 
ing  apples,  though  present  prices  are  the  result  of  the 
trade’s!  attempt  to  have  them  meet  this  demand. 

The  apple  crops  in  Holland,  Switzerland  and  North- 
ern  Italy  are  developing  to  be  larger  than  were  at  first 
anticipated.  In  addition  to  the  apple  crop  grown  in 
home  orchai’ds  Germany  is  receiving  ample  supplies 
from  those  nearby  countries.  The  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  are  also  being  supplied  with  Swiss,  Bohemian  and 
Tyrolese  apples  which  sell  in  those  countries  at  the 
rate  of  from  $1.80  to  $3.30  per  bushel  box,  while  Dut<m 
cooking  apples  sell  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.75  per  bushel. 

While  these  markets  will  absorb  a  limited  quantity 
of  luxury  apples  as  soon  as  Jonathans  are  fit  to  ship, 
growers  and  shippers  should  give  cautious  consideration 
to  these  prices  before  they  consign  ordinary  apples,  or 
large  quantities  of  extraordinary  apples,  to  continental 
markets.  Ordinarily  these  supplies  of  domestic  apples 
do  not  clean  up  to  make  a  market  for  outside  fruit  un¬ 
til  December  1.  I  have  seen  large  quantities  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  Swiss  apples  lying  in  barges  on  the  River 
Spree  at  Berlin  after  January  1,  and  have  been  told 
that  these  supplies  hang  about  until  late  in  the  Winter, 
though  their  condition  after  January  1  does  not  make 
this  fruit  serious  competition  for  clean,  fresh  fruit  that 
has  been  properly  stored  and  shipped  under  refrigera¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  year  to  be  conservative  in  shipping  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  until  after  December  1. 

Judging  from  supplies  on  the  British  markets  and  re¬ 
ports  from  the  continent,  the  European  pear  crop  is 
very  short  and  of  poor  quality.  A  reversal  of  conditions 
in  France  owing  to  a  long  rainy  season  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  caused  a  great  shadow  to  be  thrown  over  their 
early  prospects  of  a  bumper  pear  crop.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  reflected  in  prices  being  realized  on  American 
Bartletts,  Clairgeau  and  Hardy  pears.  The  high  prices 
will  limit  the  quantities  that  can  be  absorbed,  though  we 
may  expect  the  demand  to  be  widespread  over  all  mar¬ 
kets  and  to  cover  a  long  season. 

From  all  reports  coming  to  me,  industrial  conditions 
in  Germany  present  a  much  more  cheerful  picture  than 
is  had  in  Great  Britain.  This  also  has  its  effect  upon 
such  surrounding  countries  as  Holland,  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  This  gives  hope  that,  once  the  continental 
market  opens  up,  a  normal  demand  for  outside  fruit  will 
prevail  during  the  Winter  months.  Thm  demand  will 
not  attract  the  large  volumes  that  it  did  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  higher  American  fruit  values  will  cur¬ 
tail  the  per  capita  consumption  in  those  countries  of 
low  wages. 


Locating  Water 

I  notice  an  article  headed  “Locating  Water,”  on  page 
1126,  and  the  remarks  about  peach  twigs.  The  Hindus 
of  India  have  a  custom  for  locating  water.  They  threw 
a  pail  of  water  on  a  goat,  and  the  first  place  he  stands 
to  shake  himself,  there  is  where  they  expect  to  find 
water.  This  is  a  bona  fide  fact  and  may  be  new  to 
Jon.  IKA  BEEBE. 

Long  Island. 

HAT  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers  and 
should  be  a  new  boost  for  the  goat.  This  use¬ 
ful  little  animals  is  coming  to  its  own  now.  You 
will  find  the  family  goat  perched  on  the  running 
board  of  many  a  tourist’s  car  these  days  when  the 
baby  is  taken  along  for  the  journey.  This  goat  acts 
the  part  of  a  living  milk  can  providing  milk  for  the 
baby  and  for  the  family  coffee  pot.  Now  if  the  goat 
can  locate  water  as  well  as  serve  as  wet  nurse  on 
a  tourists’  trip  she  must  be  given  high  rank  as  a 
useful  animal.  By  the  way,  this  old  question  of 
using  a  forked  stick  to  locate  water  has  come  up 
again.  We  shall  have  to  go  light  on  it.  Every 
time  it  gets  into  print  the  mails  are  immediately 
filled  with  testimony — on  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  subject  so  prolific  in  words. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Little  Lad 

Sometimes  I  see  him  at  the  hint  of  Fall, 

Or  hear  the  ripple  of  his  running  feet 

Echo  along  the  windy  village  street 
As  the  old  schoolhouse  bell  begins  to  call ; 
Sometimes  the  ways  of  Winter  hold  him 
thrall, 

He  coasts  and  skates,  each  hour  is  full 
of  sweet, 

From  sun  to  sun  the  time  seems  all  too 
fleet, 

He  wishes  day  would  never  end  at  all ! 

But  when  the  winds  of  Spring  blow  back 
again 

And  crocus  cups  are  lifted  to  the  dawn, 

Oh,  then  of  all  the  year  is  he  most 
glad ! 

I  see  him  playing  ball  down  in  the  lane — 

And  yet  when  I  would  seek  him  he  has 
gone, 

For  he  is  but  a  dream — my  little  lad. 

— Elizabeth  Scollard  in 
,  New  York  Sun. 

We  are  asked  for  a  recipe  for  potato 
bread,  the  inquirer  having  bought  such 
bread  in  chain  stores.  We  are  not  told 
what  sort  of  bread  this  was,  or  whether 
it  was  made  with  potatoes,  or  potato 
flour,  but  the  following  is  a  standard 
recipe  for  making  bread  with  mashed 
potatoes :  Two  cups  freshly  cooked  warm 
mashed  potatoes,  one  tablespoon  fat,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one  yeast 
cake,  and  flour  enough  for  medium  dough. 
In  mixing,  add  lard  or  other  fat,  sugar 
and  salt  to  the  hot  potatoes ;  when  cool 
add  the  milk,  in  which  the  yeast  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Beat  well,  then  stir  in  the  flour, 
and  let  it  rise  like  any  other  bread.  The 
same  recipe,  with  the  addition  of  one  egg, 
is  used  for  rolls.  Old-fashioned  Scotch 
and  English  housekeepers  used  to  make 
potato  buns  of  this  type  with  chopped 
suet  for  shortening,  a  little  sugar  and  a 
few  currants  being  added.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  housekeepers  have  other  recipes 
for  potato  bread  and  rolls. 

* 

We  must  remind  our  readers  once 
more  that  we  require  full  name  and 
address  with  inquiries,  even  where  the 
answer  is  given  with  initials  only  in  the 
paper.  Very  often  a  question  comes  with¬ 
out  any  address  or  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion  that  really  should  be  answered  by 
mail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ignore  it 
and,  no  doubt,  give  the  inquirer  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  when  a  prompt  an¬ 
swer  would  have  followed  an  inquiry 
with  full  name  and  address. 


We  are  asked  whether  in  making  jelly, 
there  is  any  way  of  testing  the  juice  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  sugar  to  know  when  it 
has  been  boiled  down  sufficiently,  so  that 
it  will  jell.  In  other  words  is  there  any 
simple  test  that  will  tell  one  how  much 
pectin  the  juice  contains?  There  is  a 
very  simple  method  for  testing  the  pectin 
content  of  fruit  juice.  Measure  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  denatured  alcohol  into  a  glass 
tumbler,  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  juice. 
Mix  well.  If  the  juice  is  rich  in  pectin 
it  will  form  a  single  lump  of  jelly-like 
material  equal  to  more  than  one-half  the 
total  volume  of  the  mixed  liquids.  If 
weak  in  pectin  it  will  only  form  a  few 
small  pieces  or  strings,  and  should  be 
concentrated  by  further  boiling.  If  ap¬ 
ples  or  other  fruits  are  over-ripe  it  is 
difficult  to  make  jelly  from  them. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  tomato  catsup 
is  sent  out  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  said  to  give  a  catsup 
of  excellent  flavor  and  bright  red  color : 

First,  select  fine,  red  ripe  tomatoes. 
Second,  avoid  the  use  of  cloves,  allspice, 
and  other  spices  containing  tannin  be¬ 
cause  they  darken  the  catsup.  In  their 
place  use  cayenne  pepper  and  paprika  and 
other  spices  which  used  in  the  proper- 
combination  give  an  excellent  flavored 
catsup.  Third,  add  the  salt,  sugar  and 
vinegar  near  the  end  of  the  cooking  so 
as  not  to  cause  darkening  of  the  catsup 
or  loss  of  vinegar  during  the  boiling.  30 
lbs.  of  tomatoes  after  removing  skins, 
seeds  and  gx-een  spots ;  1%  cups  salt,  3 
1-3  cups  of  redistilled  vinegar  or  6  1-3 
cups  of  white  vinegar,  S  cups  sugar,  6 
teaspoons  celery  seed,  3  teaspoons  mus¬ 
tard,  2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  3  teaspoons 
paprika,  2  teaspoons  cayenne  pepper,  4 
onions. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

“Where  are  the  swallows  fled?”  And 
there  was  real  dismay  in  my  heart  when 
we  realized  that  once  again  had  the  beau¬ 
tiful  useful  birds  that  had  been  so  grace¬ 
fully  circling  and  gladdening  our  hearts 
with  their  cheerful  twitterings,  left  for 
their  Winter  home.  They  were  here  yes¬ 
terday,  or  was  it  day  before  yesterday, 
and  now  they  are  gone.  The  flight  of 
the  swallow  is  the  first  realization  that 
Summer  is  ending,  as  the  coming  of  the 
swallows  seems  to  prove  that  Spring  is 
truly  here,  and  I  said  to  myself,  the 
prognosticators  were  right,  1927  has  had 
no  Summer. 

Winter  ligered  so  late  here  in  the 
mountains  and  Spring  would  not  hurry, 
and  the  Summer  had  been  so  busy,  that 
although  when  we  lighted  lamps  early  on 
cloudy  days  we  observed,  “The  days  are 
growing  shorter,  or  some  chill  foggy 
morning  said,  “There  will  be  frosts  be¬ 
fore  we  know  it,”  yet,  even  the  few 
bright-hued  leaves  on  some  of  the  maples 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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698.  —  Comfortable 
for  House  Wear. 
Pattern  comes  in 
sizes  16,  36.  38.  40 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


356. — J  unior  Dress. 
Pattern  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


879. — .For  tlie  Ma¬ 
tronly  Figure.  Pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36- 
in  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  114  yds.i  of 
30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

New  Fall  Fashion 


3148. — New  and  At¬ 
tractive.  Pattern 
comes  in  sizes  16, 
18,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 
Book,  10  cents 


hadn’t  impressed  us  with  the  flight  of 
time,  as  did  the  going  of  the  swallows. 

Husband,  the  four  younger  boys  and 
myself  have  been  farming  alone  since  the 
latter  part  of  May.  The  two  big  boys 
could  earn  more  than  we  could  pay,  and 
the  third  boy  who  has  always  been  small 
for  his  age  and  not  very  strong,  was 
much  better,  so  we  tried  not  to  be  sel¬ 
fish,  and  be  glad  they  had  health,  strength 
and  good  jobs. 

Husband’s  health  is  never  good,  but 
has  been  better  this  year  than  for  some 
years,  although  since  July  1,  he  was  ill 
with  indigestion  one  week,  sick  with 
grippe  two  weeks  in  August,  and  now  it 
is  September  and  he  is  about  on  crutches 
because  of  lumbago,  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  in  robust  health  yet. 

We  hayed  the  home  place  and  another 
and  began  on  a  third  one  in  spite  of  the 
poor  weather,  but  had  to  send  for  Fred 
to  help  finish  haying  when  the  lumbago 
came  on.  He  had  been  on  one  job  nearly 
eleven  months,  and  only  one  half  day  off, 
except  of  course  he  could  come  home  Sun¬ 
days  occasionally,  so  we  are  enjoying  his 
company  once  more. 

Then  the  Summer  brought  so  many 
minor  things,  German  measles  to  five  of 
the  boys,  Charles  sawed  into  the  end  of 
one  finger  when  working  in  a  mill,  Karl 


received  a  bad  cut  on  the  leg  while  the 
small  boys  were  cutting  weeds  with  a 
corn  cutter,  Errol  meant  to  be  helpful, 
although  he  was  disobedient,  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  split  wood  cut  his  hand,  and  then 
the  cunning,  gentle  baby  woodchuck  sud¬ 
denly  turned  ugly  and  bit  Leonard  severe¬ 
ly.  Since  then  we  have  been  told  that 
chucks  never  can  be  trusted,  and  nearly 
if  not  always  are  ugly  and  sullen  at 
times. 

Now  in  the  army,  when  one  falls  out, 
another  closes  in,  and  in  trying  to  fill 
in  I  picked  up  a  sprained  right  arm,  that 
for  three  weeks  made  me  left  handed  and 
now  at  the  end  of  two  months  does  its 
work  under  protest.. 

Can  you#  wonder  I  was  tempted  to 
paraphrase  “Lost,  somewhere  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  one  golden  hour,”  and 
say,  “Lost,  between  a  budding  Spring 
and  the  glorious  leaves  of  Autumn,  one 
precious  Summer,  set  with  92  priceless 
days.  No  reward  is  offered  for  they  are 
gone  forever.” 

Statistics  are  supposed  to  be  exact, 
but  most  of  us  were  surprised  to  read 
that  July’s  temperature  was  higher  than 
the  average,  but  we  recollected  we  had 
about  a  week  when  it  was  extremely  hot 
day  and  night,  and  although  the  rainfall 
was  more  than  normal  for  July  it  was 
the  downpour  of  the  thirty-first  that 
raised  the  average,  and  August  1  found 
us  1.58  inches  deficient  in  average  rain¬ 
fall  of  the  year.  July  was  credited  with 
but  four  fair  days,  and  we  could  all  be¬ 
lieve  that.  But  after  all  this  back-biting 
of  the  weather,  strawberries  gave  a  good 
crop,  the  hay  crop  is  better  than  for 
some  years,  pastures  have  held  out  well, 
the  “trees  in  apple  orchards  with  fruit 
are  bending  down,”  pears  promise  well, 
blackberries  are  sweet  and  juicy  in  every 
neglected  corner,  so  why  not  agree  that 
"Gods  in  His  Heaven,  all’s  right  with 
the  world?” 

But  for  all  that  there  is  a  lonesome  lit¬ 
tle  ache  in  my  heart,  although  in  the  little 
white  schoolhouse  there  are  11  pupils,  not 
much  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  away, 
but  my  b  by  has  gone  to  school  this  Fall. 
It  is  the  first  trip  of  the  little  feet  away 
from  home  to  seek  the  great  adventures 
that  I  can  see  in  his  big  brown  eyes  he 
is  expecting.  A  schoolboy  has  times  of 
being  mother’s  baby,  even  10-year-old 
Karl  has,  but  they  are  never  truly  babies 
any  more.  Before,  when  a  boy  went  to 
school  there  has  been  a  tiny  fellow  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  company  for  Mother,  but 
now  the  house  seems  so  empty  without 
even  my  dog.  Vermont’s  dogs  all  had  to 
be  vaccinated  this  year  against  rabies, 
and  we  are  told  one  kind  of  vaccine  af¬ 
fected  the  dogs  badly ;  anyway  several 
have  gone  wrong.  But  it  was  hard  for 
the  boys  to  spare  their  Ponto  who  was 
their  constant  playfellow  and  friend,  and 
the  parents  say  no  more  dogs  while  they 
must  be  vaccinated.  It  is  hard  on  the 
heart  to  part  with  a  pet,  hard  on  the 
pocket-book  to  buy  a  pup,  train  it,  have  it 
treated  and  lose  it,  although  we  love  dogs 
as  well  as  ever. 

And  when  I  sat  down  it  was  to  tell  of 
the  lovely  perennial  Phlox  that  is  nod¬ 
ding  over  the  fence,  and  how  a  friend 
gave  a  friend  some  supposed-to-be  lark¬ 
spur  plants.  She  divided  with  me  and 
many  of  them  bloomed  Nigella,  that  dear 
little  annual  that  Grandma  called  love- 
in-a-mist  or  sometimes  lady-in-green.  I 
hadn’t  tried  it  for  years,  but  it  is  just 
as  dainty  as  it  used  to  be.  mother  bee. 


Bread  and  Butter  Pickle 

Eight  quarts  medium-sized  cucumbers 
(peeled  and  sliced  in  inch  slices),  2  qts. 
medium-sized  white  onions  (sliced),  two 
cups  salt,  2  qts.  cider  vinegar,  2)4  Iks. 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  whoie^all- 
spice,  lb.  stick  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoon  turmeric  (can  be  omitted  if  you 
do  not  like  flavor),  2)4  tablespoons  white 
mustard  seed,  two  tablespoons  celery  seed, 
Vi  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper.  To  pre¬ 
pare  measure  cucumbers  and  onions  after 
slicing.  Two  containers  are  used  for  two 
vegetables,  and  each  is  left  to  stand  over¬ 
night  with  salt  between  layers  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  two  cups  of  salt  are  used.  In 
the  morning  drain  vegetables  and  rinse 
well.  The  cinnamon  and  allspice  are  put 
in  a  spice  bag  and  added  to  vinegar, 
sugar,  celery  and  mustard  seed  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  brought  to  a  boil.  The  onions 
and  cucumbers  are  then  added  and  the 
mixture  is  brought  just  to  a  boil,  then 
packed  in  glass  jars  and  sealed. 

MRS.  F.  B. 


Prolong  Life  of  Hosiery 

Most  women  know  that  silk  stockings 
will  wear  much  longer  if  washed,  or  at 
leased  rinsed  in  cold  water,  after  each 
wearing.  There  is  an  acid  in  perspiration 
that  rots  fabric.  Moreover,  there  is  an¬ 
other  reason,  and  it  applies  to  all  kinds 
of  hosiery,  even  men’s  heavy  socks.  In¬ 
deed,  it  applies  specially  to  them.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  studied  the  effect  of  wear  upon 
stockings  with  the  aid  of  microscopes, 
and  expl  .in  that  because  the  foot  presses 
unevenly  upon  its  covering,  threads  are 
stretched  anart  in  places  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  hardest,  and  with  every  day’s 
wear,  farther  and  farther,  until  so  weak¬ 
ened  that  a  break  results,  unless  washing 
intervenes.  Washing  or  rinsing  readjusts 
the  fibers,  releasing  the  strain,  as  well  as 
removing  the  corrosive  acid.  If  this  is 
done  while  the  strain  is  yet  slight,  the 
stockings  remain  practically  as  good  as 
new,  and  may  be  kept  so  for  a  surprising¬ 
ly  long  time.  My  experience  has  proven 
this  to  be  true.  c.  a.  timmerman. 


Heats  Home 

for 

25ca  Week! 

”1  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That's 
the  fuel  I  am  using.” 

That'*  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  of! 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal : 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

“Heat  as  Good  as  Ever” 

In  regard  to  the  Bulldog  Furnace  :  Our 
furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  it  heats 
as  good  as  ever.— Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Rock  Port.  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  In  Hall 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7  room  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was 
always  cold.  WithThe  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  muck  coal  ana  tve  had  weather  below 
zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy 
to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild 
weather.” — Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch 
St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Heats  Seven  Rooms 
Instead  of  One ! 

"Your  letter  received  asking  about  the  Bull¬ 
dog  furnace.  We  have  had  ours  in  about 
six  weeks  and  so  far  it  does  all  Babson  Bros, 
claim  for  it.  We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on 
the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second,  and 
it  heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel  saver, 
we  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the 
whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one  room 
with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.” 

— J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays 
for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills 
have  paid  for  my  furnace  !” 

— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeles9  fur* 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata^ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUSI 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fit* 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  I 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  oui  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW!  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

sim  FUP11366  CJ©»ibsj 

BabsonHros.  Sole  Distributor a 

S  19  th  &  California  Ave.,  Depfc30-77  Chicago 

*  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 
«  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog 
u  pipeless  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  J**  [=j 
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Now,  with  the  Coleman  Radiant 
Heater  you  can  enjoy  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  gas  for  heating,  no  matter 
how  far  your  home  is  from  gas  mains. 
The  Coleman  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas;  it’s  a  complete  heating  unit  in 
itself  —  no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in¬ 
stallation  expense. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  days 
of  fall  and  spring  when  it  is  too  chilly 
to  be  comfortable  and  not  cold  enough 
to  start  the  furnace  or  heating  stove. 
Also  fine  for  additional  heat  during 
severely  cold  spells  of  winter. 

Radiates  a  penetrating  fan-like  rone 
of  clean,  live  heat  —  like  sunshine. 
Warms  lower  part  of  room  first,  al¬ 
ways  maintaining  a  steady  even  tem¬ 
perature.  It’s  hotter  than  city  gas. 
It’s  portable;  use  it  anywhere. 

Speedy  action.  Instant  regula¬ 
tion.  Double  valve-control.  Operates 
on  the  safety  pressure  principle  like 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns. ,  Uses  any  good  grade  of 
gasoline  for  fuel.  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.: 
Model  No.  2,  $27;  Model  No.  4,  $30. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he  is 
not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Address  Dept.  rY2  • 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
a  Office*  Wichita,  Kans. 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicagro,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 


Radiant  Heater 


#£lf4just  $1*001  The  balance  in  easy 
■  ff »  «  monthly  payments.  You  Ret  the 

^  famous  Studebaker 21  Jewel  Watch 
AL  M  H  M  ^  direct  from  factory  at  a  saving  of 
S  Q!|  in  802  to 501. 

n  B  19  Hf  Your  choice  of  80  new  Art  Beauty 
W  y  cases  and  dials.  Latest  designs  in 
_  whit©  gold,  yellow  gold  and  green 
9  _ gold,  effects.  8,  adjustments  In- 

■  1 
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m< 

■  to. 
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DOWN  ci'udlnR-^beut’ coTd. isochron jsm  and 
”  five  positions.  Insured  for  a  lifetime. 

Ladies’  Bracelet  Watches,  Men’s  Strap  Watches. 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry,  too.  All  sold  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good!  Writ© 
today  for  free  book  of  Advanc©  Watch  Styles  or 
Jewelry  Catalog. 


Watch  Chain  5S'"SSl  «.h.: 


This  special  offer  will  be  sent  to' everyone  who  writes  at  once. 
Don’t  delay  !  Get  this  special  chain  offer  today— while  it  lasts. 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY 

Directed,  by  the  Studebalcer  Family— knoxoyi  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing. 

Dept  W-685  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address  :  Windsor,  Ont , 


“A  Kalamazoo,. 

"riSia  Direct  to  You’ 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
S-Year Guarantee  Bonder) 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com- 
‘lination  gas  and  coal  ranges, 
lahogany  porcelain  enamel 
eating  stoves  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Writ©  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

nalamazoo,  Mich. 


Carrot  Pie 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  prepare  carrots.  They  are  tine  made 
in  pies,  as  follows:  Two  cups  steamed 
carrot,  one  cup  sugar,  %  level  teaspoon 
salt,  three  level  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one 
level  tablespoon  extract  lemon,  one  pint 
scalded  milk,  two  eggs.  Grate  the  car¬ 
rot,  add  one-half  cup  water,  steam  until 
tender  and  add  to  it  the  sugar,  salt,  cin¬ 
namon,  milk  and  well-beaten  eggs,  lemon 
extract.  Cool  and  use  to  fill  a  large  pie- 
plate  which  has  been  lined  with  paste. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  40  min¬ 
utes.  miss  H.  H. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

I  have  felt  the  past  four  weeks  as.  if 
“Gad”  were  my  middle  name,  for  with 
half-day  trips  twice  a  week  to  a  phy¬ 
sician  for  violet  ray  treatments  to  relieve 
a  bronchial  trouble,  and  several  social  af¬ 
fairs,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
time  that  I  am  not  gone  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  day.  There  was  the  annual 
picnic  for  Older  Girls  who  attended  our 
high  school.  I  couldn't  miss  that  most 
interesting  event.  It  wns  held  this  year 
just  two  miles  from  us,  so  I  enjoyed  walk¬ 
ing  home  and  calling  at  two  places  on 
the  way.  The  picnic  was  no  less  pleas¬ 
ant  than  usual ;  it  is  always  a  very  jolly 
affair.  Entertainment  is  talk  and  more 
talk,  though  this  year  we  did  play  a  game, 
“How,  when  and  where  do  you  like  it?” 
Keeps  you  guessing. 

That  very  week  I  attended  an  Alfalfa 
mock  trial  at  which  I  acted  as  court 
stenographer.  This  was  put  on  by  our 
County  Agent  to  arouse  interest  in  Al¬ 
falfa  growing.  The  trial  itself  of  course 
was  amusing,  the  main  case  being  the 
trial  of  Howard  Bros,  for  raising  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance  in  the  shape  of  xilfalfa.  They 
were  finally  acquitted,  however,  even 
though  the  prosecuting  attorney  said  that 
when  Alfalfa  covered  the  earth,  we  would 
be  blown  to  atoms  by  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  caused  by  the  oxygen-laden  air ! 
After  a  picnic  dinner,  there  was  a  tour 
to  Alfalfa  fields.  I  enjoyed  this  so  much 
for  we  went  through  a  farming  country 
new  to  me.  Saw  some  fine  herds  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  A  picnic  dinner,  as  I  mentioned. 
This  made  four  in  eight  consecutive  days  ! 

Our  men  have  had  a  three  days’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  trip  to  York  Beach, 
Maine,  from  where  they  went  deep-sea 
fishing.  All  day’s  trip  down,  camped 
on  the  beach  the  first  night,  sleeping  very 
little  if  any.  The  next  day  they  took  a 
boat  and  W’ent  10  miles  out  on  the  rolling 
deep.  The  captain  said  there  was  sel¬ 
dom  a  worse  day  (though  no  storm),  and 
all  but  three  of  the  15  in  our  crowd  and 
most  of  the  others  as  well,  were  seasick. 
Some  too  sick  even  to  throw  out  a  line. 
Those  who  could  fish  each  caught  a  dozen 
or  more,  mostly  cod,  and  weighing  on  the 
average  three  or  four  pounds,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  a  very  large  one  is  caught.  In 
spite  of  the  seasickness,  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  trip. 

While  they  were  gone  the  girl  (my 
age)  who  was  staying  with  me,  and  eight 
children  went  to  the  woods  and  cooked 
peas  and  new  potatoes.  I  built  a  rude 
arch  and  started  a  fire  with  some  less 
than  a  box  of  matches!  I  don’t  believe 
peas  and  potatoes  ever  tasted  so  good,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  dinner.  We 
took  reading  matter  and  stayed  a  part 
of  the  afternoon. 

We  have  just  had  our  annual  class  re¬ 
union  at  the  childhood  home  of  two  of 
the  “girls,”  which  place  is  none  other 
than  my  own  birthplace.  Only  five  of  the 
eight  girls  could  be  present,  but  there 
were  16  of  us  with  the  children.  Such 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  didn’t  we  do 
justice  to  it  though  !  Another  jolly  oc¬ 
casion. 

At  our  last  club  meeting  we  had  a 
picnic  dinner  in  the  same  secluded  spruce 
grove  where  we  had  it  last  year.  I  cooked 
a  big,  big  kettle  of  peas  and  potatoes  and 
they  disappeared  in  short  order,  as  well 
as  a  lot  of  other  picnic  stuff.  We  fried 
bacon  over  the  fire  as  last  year.  After 
dinner  we  came  back  to  our  work,  for 
we  tied  a  cotton  challis  puff  for  the  club 
to  sell  and  a  quilt  for  one  of  its  members. 
I  have  since  been  to  a  meeting  of  another 
group  in  town,  and  assisted  in  teaching 
cane,  rush  and  splint  work.  These  were, 
indeed,  two  pleasant  days. 

Canning  has  gone  on  and  the  number 
of  quarts  of  peas  has  swelled  to  25.  Our 
supply  of  canned  beef  has  just  been  in¬ 
creased  by  26  quarts  including  five  of 
stew  stock.  We  have  bought  blueberries 
to  can,  as  they  do  not  grow  here.  There 
are  many  blackberries  about,  and  I  have 
19  quarts  of  raspberries  canned,  but  these 
are  tame  ones.  The  gooseberries  I  made 
into  jelly.  How  can  green  gooseberries 
make  red  jelly. 

And  now  school  has  begun.  It  meant 
a  little  more  to  us  this  year  because  Lois 
began.  She  has  already  brought  home 
work  which  she  puts  away  very  carefully 
in  a  drawer.  It  will  be  such  fun  to 
watch  her  learn,  children  make  such  rapid 
progress  these  days.  A  cousin  began  in 
another  school,  and  another  cousin  is  be¬ 
ginning  and  here  with  us  for  a  little.  I 
can  compare  the  progress  made  in  the 
village  school  and  our  little  rural  one. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  looked  at 
your  custard  pie  in  the  oven  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  under  crust  had  risen 
to  the  top-  in  some  mysterious  way,  and 
the  pie  was  mostly  bottom  side  up?  Well, 
that’s  just  the  way  I  felt.  8.  M.  B. 
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Western  Factory^ 


The  Bedspring 
that  Supports 
the  Spine  ~ 


K.NIT 
PRINCESS 
SLIPS/ 

make  cold  weather  Comfoipsins 


ENJOY  brisk,  cold  weather 
by  keeping  warm  with 
Indeta  Figurfit  Knit 
Princess  Slips.  These  soft- 
knitted  garments  keep  you 
comfortable  oa  the  bitterest 
winter’s  day.  Yet  you  don’t 
sacrifice  comfort  for  warmth. 

Indera  Slips  fit  without  a 
wrinkle — as  if  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  tailored  for  you. 

Every  Indera  Slip  has  a 
patented  knit  border  that 
prevents  crawling  up  around 
the  hips  and  bunching  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  And  the 
STA-TTP  shoulder  strap  can’t 
slip  off  the  shoulders. 

Easily  Laundered 
NO  IRONING  REQUIRED 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips  and  under¬ 
skirts,  made  in  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  weights  and  Qualities, 
including  rayon  mixtures. 
Fast  colors.  Popularly  priced 
for  women,  misses,  children. 

If  you  should  have  any 
trouble  getting  Indera,  don’t 
risk  a,  substitute.  Write  us 
direct.  Folder  showing  gar¬ 
ments  in  actual  colors  sent 
free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Forces  suds  through  meshes  of! 
fabric  by  new  vacuum  principle. 
Makes  clothes  snow  white  in  five 
minutes  without  rubbing  or  wear.  Saves  your 
hands.  Easily  operated.  Every  woman  needs  one. 

SPECIAL  Price  only  $12. 00  complete.  Special  offer 
OFFER  on  first  sale  in  each  town.  Write  today. 
Handy  Washer  Co.,1 22N.  Franklin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwSRYcoSware; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEV  S  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


BuyDirect  from  Manufacturers 

One  barrel  dishes.  Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains 
not  less  than  12  clips,  saucers,  all  size  plates,  oatmeals, 
sauce  dishes,  platters,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.,  S5.50. 
Factory  imperfections.  Same  on  decorated,  *9.00.  If 
freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from 
our  warehouses,  Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED 
CHINA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Virgin  Wool  Y  &  T  II  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
aceonnt  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W«l  3tth  St.,  New  York 
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Make  the  most 
of  Winter  Milk  prices 


Here’s  your  opportunity  to  cash  in  on 
winter  milk  prices.  Make  the  most  of 
this  season’s  market  by  getting  your  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  sound,  economical  basis. 
There’s  a  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  that  just 
fits  your  farm,  your  herd!  Pick  your  feed 


below: 


Feed  the  Feed  that  Fits 
Your  Farm,  Your  Herd! 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 

24%  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  com 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 

20%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  receiv¬ 
ing  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay, 
or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and  grass 
hay.  / 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 

16%  when  cows  are  receiving  choice  clover 
hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  excellent 
grade  of  fine  mixed  grass-and-clover 
hay;  a  good  ration  for  dry  stock  and 
for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed, 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration  has  a 
real  place  when  the  herd  is  receiving 
liberal  quantities  of  the  very  best 
grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending 
it  combines  beautifully  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  feed.  For  all 
stock  —  dry  stock,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  and  steers  it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  mo¬ 
lasses  in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in 
the  minerals  cows  must  have  to  make 
milk. 


Send  for  the  FREE  book — “The  Dairy 
Herd” — it  tells  you  just  how  to  meet 
the  feed  requirements  of  your  farm,  your 
herd. 

The  Quaker  O&te  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


How  Many  Sheep  Per  Acre  ? 

I  have  a  nine-acre  meadow  idle.  How 
many  sheep  would  it  carry?  How  many 
would  it  carry  if  we  grazed  the  12  acres 
usually  planted  to  oats  along  with  the 
meadow?  Being  close  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  should  I  gross  ,815  per  sheep 
per  year?  How  much  do  experienced  shep¬ 
herds  receive?  How  many  square  feet 
housing  space  required?  MRS.  M.  A.  P. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  those  acres 
depends  on  the  amount  of  vegetation  they 
will  grow,  and  how  they  are  divided  up 
for  Winter  hay  and  a  little  grain.  After 
57  years  the  writer  might  be  classed 
among  shepherds,  and  we  ship  wool  from 
Central  Ohio  to  Philadelphia  and  lambs 
to  New  York  and  beat  $15.  I  would  not 
raise  any  false  hopes  in  the  questioner 
about  such  returns.  My  advice  would  be 
to  get  a  few,  say  a  half  dozen,  and  treat 
them  right,  also  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  has  been  keeping  sheep,  and  ex- 
prience  will  bring  maximum  results.  This 
advice  is  not  definite  as  to  the  number 
of  sheep  that  can  be  carried,  nor  the 
money  returns  from  them,  but  it  is  no 
more  indefinite  than  the  ground  the 
writer  or  any  sheepman  has  to  work  on. 
Sheep  should  have  floor  space  of  not  less 
than  four  square  feet  per  sheep  for  sta¬ 
ble  room.  This  much  I  will  add.  A  few 
sheep  will  fit  in  nicely  with  poultry,  and 
their  care  is  not  hard  to  learn.  There 
will  be  some  returns  at  first  and  an  in¬ 
crease  as  the  years  go  by. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

American  Cattle  for  the 
Near  East 

A  shipment  of  15  choice  young  caale 
to  Greece  was  sent  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  September  6.  They  will  be  placed 
in  the  orphanage  farm  school  at  Syra 
where  there  are  1,800  orphan  children 
receiving  farm  training,  and  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  throughout  Greece.  The 
cattle.  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Brown  Swiss, 
Holstein  and  Red  Polled  were  donated  by 
Clarence  W.  Barron,  E.  T.  Meredith, 
Marshall  Field,  Warren  Kinney,  Arthur 
C.  Cobb,  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  E.  A. 
Moore,  W.  II.  Miner,  AY.  AY.  Fry,  AY.  A. 
Reynolds  and  others  and  were  from  the 
highest  productive  stock.  The  cost  of  as¬ 
sembling  and  sending  the  cattle  to  Greece 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Era  Ivehaya,  the  vice- 
chairman  and  Greek  representative  of 
the  Near  East  Relief  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  which  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper  is  chairman.  Mr.  Kehaya 
has  devoted  $100,000  to  advance  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Greece.  Professor  Morgan  of 
Columbia  University  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  has  spent  the  Summer  at  Mr.  Ke- 
liaya’s  expense  making  a  survey  of 
Greece,  and  these  cattle  are  placed  under 
his  direction.  They  will  contribute  great¬ 
ly  to  the  up-building  of  the  native  herds. 
With  the  cattle  will  be  given  instructions 
as  to  breeding,  feeding  and  combating  dis¬ 
ease.  This  is  a  part  of  the  program  of 
education  and  agricultural  training  set 
in  foot  for  the  boys  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  and  to  help  the  country.  Recently 
a  shipment  of  the  best  strains  of  poultry 
in  America  and  the  best  hogs  were  made. 
All  this  project  is  being  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  special  funds  and  is  not  a 
charge  upon  its  treasury.  F.  W.  ober. 


Dishorning  in  Holland 

This  is  in  regard  to  your  question 
whether  dishorning  is  practiced  in  Hol¬ 
land.  When  serving  in  the  Dutch  army 
during  the  last  war  I  was  put  to  hay  in¬ 
spection  at  the  farms,  and  during  this 
period  have  visited  thousands  of  farms 
in  all  sections  of  Holland,  but  never  came 
upon  a  dishorned  herd.  Only  once  when 
I  visited  the  farm  of  a  friend  I  saw  a 
young  bull  with  no  horns.  AYhen  asked 
how  he  kept  them  back  he  answered  as 
neighbor  who  had  been  in  America  had 
told  him  how  to  keep  them  from  growing 
by  putting  potash  on. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  dishorning 
never  will  be  as  popular  over  there  as  it 
is  here.  First,  most  fatted  cattle  go  to 
the  local  butcher  (a  butcher  is  a  butcher 
there,  and  not  only  a  link  between  pack¬ 
ing-houses  and  consumers  as  they  are 
here),  so  the  cattle  very  seldom  have  to 
be  shipped  over  a  far  distance  by  rail¬ 
road.  Second,  it  is  the  dream  of  every 
good  Dutch  farmer  to  have  his  cows 
registered  by  the  breeders’  association 
(Rundvee-Hambrock  and  they  require 
75  points  as  minimum.  In  the  scale  of 
points  a  well-formed  set  of  horns  counts 
for  three  points,  I  think.  So  it  is  clear 
that  a  cow  or  bull  which  has  a  hard  time 
to  come  to  the  75  points  might  win  or 
lose  by  even  the  few  points  of  the  horns. 
I  am  "not  able  to  say  what  they  do  in 
other  European  countries. 

New  York.  iierman  bennink. 


A  good  many  people  still  seem  to  think 
that  it’s  possible  for  an  automobile  to 
knock  down  a  telegraph-pole. — Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


tAreVou 

Milking 
_  Flour  or 
more  Cows? 


More  milk,  better  and  cleaner  milk.  Increased 
income  from  your  cows  and  increased  net 
profit.  How?  Clipped  cows  is  the  answer. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  it  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  And  I’ll  add  to  that  my 
own  iron-clad 


Money-Back  Guarantee 

that  this  STEAVART  clipper  will  do  everything 
we  claim  for  it — that  it  will  give  you  cleaner  and 
healthier  cows — more  milk!  Better  milk!  More 
profits!  And  there’s  but  one  small  cost — no  ex¬ 
tras — no  continuous  expense. 

You  Can  Alford  It ! 


If  you’re  milking  four  cows  or  more,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  in  four  weeks'  time.  Others 
have  done  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or 

I’ll  Send  You  the  Facts— Free 

Doesn’t  obligate  you  for  a  penny  to  learn  the 
experience  of  others,  and  the  big  money-making 
possibilities  for  yourself.  Write  me  personally, 
make  me  prove  it,  now  JL, 

—A  post  card  will  do.  Andj  VlSOtl 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Dept.  ix7t  5656  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago 


More  MONEY 

for 

YOUR  MILK 


io  Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 

_ ture  and  particulars  of  how  Dr. 

I  laV  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainem 
■  .  help  you  get  Grade  “A”  test  and 

more  money  for  your  milk. 

It  i 8  the  only  Strainer  made  that's  guar¬ 
anteed  to  Btrain  100%  clean.  Our  10  Day  Trial  Teat  en¬ 
ables  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk— your  money  back  if  it 
fails  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt.  Thousands  in  use  —  two 
sizes  10  at.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dept.A5  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Heaves 


prevent  a  horse  from 
doing  good  work 

Cure  the  heaves  and 
you  liave  a  horse 
worth  its  full  value 
in  work  or  money.  „  _ 
Send  today  for 

'  SY 


Fleming’s  *5SsSS" 

$1.00  per  package,  postpaid.  Successfully  used 
for  over  30  years.  Not  only  are  results  wonderful 
in  treating  heaves,  but  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
*4toneup*ra  horse  and  keep  him  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  all  the  time.  Your  money  bock  if  it  falls. 
Know  how  to  recognize  end  treat  over 200  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle  by  writing  now  for 
copy  of  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Advisor. 

FLEMING  BROS., 


Haavos,  Cough*,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  slot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tha  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean,  sweet,  and  safe  to  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and,  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 


Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

Send  $1  for  Money  Back  Trial 

Enough  for  GO  gallons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 
Sterilac  is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers. 

The  Sterilac  Company 

Dept.  I  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraoer 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S*.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Good  Flock  of  Sheep 

On  page  998,  Earl  S.  Abbey  makes 
statements  and  inquiries  regarding  sheep 
husbandry,  in  answer  to  which  you  ask 
discussion.  With  a  flock  of  70  to  begin 
with  his  loss  of  seven,  or  10  per  cent  was 
larger  than  necessary,  if  the  ewes  for 
breeding  purposes  had  been  selected,  keep¬ 
ing  none  that  had  not  good  front  teeth  in 
November,  but  was  not  unreasonable  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  description.  Sixty  fine 
lambs  June  25  from  the  63  living  ewes 
is  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  is  rather 
more  than  can  be  depended  upon  from 
such  a  flock. 

The  lamb  loss,  seven  of  a  total  67,  is 
away  below  the  average  in  large  flocks, 
and  according  to  statement  should  not  be 
considered  excessive  in  this  case.  The 
lambs  (two  or  three)  that  are  not  doing 
well  probably  are  being  scrimped  on  milk, 
their  mothers  either  having  lost  a  part  of 
the  udder  or  are  not  good  milkers,  and 
should  be  discarded  as  breeders. 

The  rams  are  doing  fully  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  if  pure  blood,  but  in 
all  probability  are  closely  related  to  part 
of  the  breeding  flock,  so  that  by  their 
use  inbreeding  may  do  the  flock  damage. 
I  find  that  weak  lambs  are  due  to  lack  of 
exercise,  and  proper  feed  on  the  dam’s 
side,  rather  than  to  a  grade  sire.  The 
ewe  in  lamb  should  walk,  trot,  pace  or 
gallop  at  least  half  a  mile  each  day,  and 
then  see  the  young  lambs  scamper  when 
very  young. 

If  I  were  Mr.  Abbey  I  should  select 
two-thirds  of  the  larger  and  best  of  these 
ewe  lambs  for  building  up  my  flock,  and 
would  cull  any  of  the  breeding  ewes  now 
in  the  flock  that  had  poor  teeth  or  were 
inferior  in  other  respects,  or  that  had  lost 
part  of  their  udder.  When  Mr.  Abbey 
has  culled  and  has  the  good  ones  in  his 
1927-28  breeding  flock,  let  him  look  at 
the  rams  he  now  has,  and  decide  if  they 
are  good  enough  to  head  such  a  flock,  or 
if  it  would  not  be  better  to  purchase  a 
pure  blood  ram  or  two,  and  be  sure  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  Of  course  some  of  the 
culls  may  do  fairly  well  for  another  year, 
and  if  the  good  breeding  flock  was  too 
small,  two  flocks  could  be  maintained 
during  breeding  season.  One  ram  should 
be  enough  for  35  ewes  if  fed  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season,  and  if  allowed  to 
run  with  them  and  could  care  for  100  if 
used  only  at  halter. 

Mr.  Abbey  should  be  sure  that  all 
rams,  aged  and  lambs,  are  separated  from 
the  breeding  ewes  as  soon  as  September 
1  if  he  desires  no  early  lambs,  and  kept 
away  until  he  desires  to  breed  five 
months  before  lambs  arrive.  After  No¬ 
vember  25  for  May  lambs  is  my  rule. 

This  flock  being  thoroughly  acclimated 
could  not  be  expected  to  add  vigor  nor 
other  good  qualities  through  a  pure-blood 
ram  unless  he  was  of  the  strong  type  de¬ 
sired  to  produce  such,  and  could  be  in¬ 
jured  beyond  repair  by  the  ixse  of  an  in- 
ferior  ram  of  some  breed  not  suited  to 
the  climatic  conditions. 

I  find  with  Cheviots  that  the  lambs 
from  grade  ewes  are  usually  large  and 
strong  at  birth,  but  had  to  help  in  their 
delivery  xintil  the  ewes  were  at  least  half 
blood  Cheviot,  since  which  I  have  had 
very  little  assistance  needed ;  ixone  at  all 
this  past  season  with  35  breeders  about 
half  of  which  are  high-grade  Cheviot,  the 
rest  being  pure  blood.  This  breed  with 
me  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  ewes  are 
good  mothers  and  they  stand  bad  weather 
better  than  my  mixed  blood  flock  that  I 
started  with.  I  usually  average  about 
1%  lambs  per  ewe,  and  losses  have  been 
between  5  and  35  per  cent  per  year  when 
not  molested  by  dogs.  The  loss  is  around 
S  per  cent  for  an  average  of  29  years. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Howard  h.  house. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70@  .75 

Gathered . 45  (£i)  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 


Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 (a)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40fo>  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05  @  .10 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .60 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .25 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 05  @  .07 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Beets,  bch.  of  4  to  5 . 06 @  .10 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05@  .08 

Celery,  root . 10(3}  .12 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25@  .45 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15  @  .25 

Peas,  lb . 20  @  .30 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 60 @  .75 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Cucumbers,  d6z . .  .  .25@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 05  @  .08 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fail*,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita.  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


An  Arkansas  City  miller  had  a  sei’ious 
complaint  made  about  his  flour  by  a 
newlywed  recently.  The  young  man  just 
married  asked  :  “What  is  the  matter  with 
that  bi-and  of  flour  your  mill  puts  out?” 
“Why,  nothing ;  it’s  the  very  best  on  the 
market,”  replied  the  miller  aghast.  The 
newlywed  i*eplied  :  “Well,  my  wife  made 
some  biscuits  for  breakfast  from  it  and 
the  darn  things  were  so  tough  I  coxildn’t 
eat  them.” — Topeka  Capital. 


Olmstead  Boilers^ 

For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 

BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  any  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  burn  cobs  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc.  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

Box  287  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEietlFELD  BAGS  BURLAP  C0., 15  PeckhamSt,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


T0GGENBURG  MILK  G0ATS=FaI!  Sale 

Does— S25  to  $50.  Bred  to  pure  bred  buck.  Does— 6  mos. 
old,  $15-$20.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston.  N.  Y. 


ISJuKinn  Daoo  eligible  for  registration,  bred  to 
-IN  UUlall  JL7UCS  pure  bred,  registered  Nubian 
buck  for  February  freshening.  MRS.  C.  C.  LEWIS.  Briggs,  Va 


TOGGENBURG  GOATS 


Pure  bred  and  Grades. 

CHAS.  A.  STR0H  MILFORD,  PA. 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS  ™OTI 

|  SHEEP  .%  "| 

Registered  DELAINE  RAMS  ^PRIcH? 

!L.  M.  ADAMS  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln  and  Suffolk  Rams 

Lincoln  from  a  Canadian  ram  tiiat  has  fheared  27 to  lbs. 
of  wool.  CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


WANT 
TO  BUY 

H.  T.  SLAUGHTER 


150  EWES 


Telephone  Easlon  26  F -3 


Must  guarantee 
all  to  be  under 
three  years  old. 

P.  0.,  10NGW00DS.  M0. 


FOIX  SALE — REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  EWES. 

From  imported  stock.  Minton  and  Buttars  Strain. 
WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
l)ouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Improve  Your  Flock  ^ooa  DELAINE  RAM 

Special  Sale  of  Yearlings.  A.  HUNT  WHEELER  Penn  Tan,  H.  Y. 


Fairmount  Shropshire  RAMS  quint"*! 

J.  E.  WATKINS,  Koute  8,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


DP/7  CHDBPCHfOF  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 

r\  L  vl .  PfUil/r  JllllXL.  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 

All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  “t  ™gamimaty 

Karl  D.  Brown  R.  No.  2  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Qhrnneliirao 15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 

ulM  up  Oil  1 1  Gb  good  aged  ewes.  FredVenVIeef  SSons.Loili.H.Y 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stoek 

Low  prices.  I.eKOY  0.  BOTVliU  Lndlowville,  N.Y, 


FOR  SALE — Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

C.  M.  MacNaught  ,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


\  SWINE  | 

GUERNSEYS  | 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  afew  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  says  in  Feb.  1st 
issue-OUR  NEW  CLASS  LEADERS- 
.  Silverwood’s  Diana,  20,006  lbs.  Milk. 

Sire;  BROOKMEAD’S  BANNER  A.  R. 

Sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

R  ORION,  Sensation-King 

Iwr  noAnq  Wonder  Breeding. 

REG.  Dr.  D.  M.  Driver  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

for  service.  F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  {Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
Prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
OoJ_den  8ecret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  oat  of  A  R 
daTf,  °F,  <*ams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  liat 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  „RM!  „  ,  „  pkj|t 

PURER  HEP  O  I  am  ottering  breeding  stock 

I  yllROP  HOfi  y  of  a11  aSes- 

■  uiv yjyj  r muci  allen  h.  post  ensehore,  h.  y. 

REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 

Ilip  CN  /“*  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  -  -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  li.  breeding. 
Brices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

T  f  Registered  Pigs,  31 2.7 S  each.  Big  type. 
A-  V/«  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  H.  Y. 

JERSEY  DUROC  PIGS 

stock.  10  wks.  old,  $7.00.  B.  C.  RYNO,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  fSILVIw 

^or  description  and  prices. 

FKITZLYN  FARM  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

TY  1  1  /“'ll  •  Bred  Gilts,  Service 

r oland-Cnmas  ®°ars:  Y?un^  pi?s- 

Herd  immune. 
Prices  low.  CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Hhociar  Whifae  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UllcdlCI  TV  III  i  Co  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOL’DLAJiD  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

FOR  SALE 

due  to  freshen  this  Fall— Priced  at  $1,000  for 
the  lot.  Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

APPLETREE  POINT  FARMS,  BurHng^on?  Vt'. 

For  Sale-100  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

6-weeks-old,  $4.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAIVE BERKSHIRE  FARM 

fine  Spring  Boars  ready  for  fall  service  at  farmers7  prices. 

Scofield  <fc  Buckelew  R.  1>.  4  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

LAkYIuERNSEY^ FARM^OgdeiTsbiirB  ^  F(,STEB 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

11.  C.  A  11.  15.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BUY  SUPERIOR  POUKQ-CHIHIS 

young  Boar  all  ready  for  service,  $30.00  to  840.00  each. 
Write  me  about  them.  G.  S.  Hall,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 

j  HOLSTEINS 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  or  Durocs 

Q  MONTHS  EACH 

O  OLD  tpOd/V  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kiud  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stoek. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 

rS'iS  holsteins  for  sale 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 

15  Heifers  l’/2  to  2  years  old. 

I”';,1' ehance  *°  vet  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
giade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS,  J.C.  Re.gan,  Prop..  Tully,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  C 

■  OH  OUR  MIDDLEBURY  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  our  main  office 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.  Hew  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

Six  (6)  Pure  Bred,  Clean,  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein 
Cows  Twelve  (12)  Heifers  also  Pure  Bred  T. 
B.  1  ested.  Will  sell  at  farmers’  prices  before 
putting  m  Winter  Quarters  at  BROOK  FARM, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

V  YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH  I' 

:j  YOUNG  SHOATS 

J  8  to  IO  Weeks  Old  ? 

\  S4.95  EACH  4 

]•  Express  Paid  to  Your  Station  'J 

i,  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York-  ,i 

C  shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv-  ,1 
i:  al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more,  'i 
i*  If  you  only  want  one,  add  5Ue  to  above  price.  S 

J  K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass,  £ 

(  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Heieford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
THE  SAINT  AMMRn!0MPAN7A11  AgeS  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 

■%VVV*VVAVVVVVibVb\Vm"«V,b"»i  * 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

nn»iavnTrepd  ^f^red  and  fifty  head  of  highest 

quality  1.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 

MINTrVrM.NTV11  «'eedS-  Carl°ad  l0t^  specialty- 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N,  J.,  Sussex  County 

FOR  mr  c  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  I  fill!  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Ch ester  and  Berkshire  cross, 

6  to  8  weeks  okl  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

Year  Old  Jersey  Service  Bulls  Jsrir; 
buT^IS?  An.ec?K  sTt^aZ^tllTt 

lJtruction0'D'^^^>  hunting*  rabbits  and  other 

- game.  Males,  $4.  Females, 

*ree  Og  S4.50.  Pair,  $8.00.  Yearling 

^P*s8jq  S6  0Ba!eS’l  Special  l  at  catchers, 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  aDd  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
85.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  $>5.25  [each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  86.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Perclieron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages 

WM.  A.  KEI1>  -  MOUNT  MOLLY,  N.  J. 

Rahhif  Rrppliprc  WANTED — Write  for  Particulars. 
IldUUH  01  ccusrs  A.  T.  8URKH0L0EH,  R.  0.  No.  2,  East  Earl.  Pa. 

DOGS 

QUALITY  PIGS  L&I 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 

KnowMy  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

wiih  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now.”  GEORGE  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.00  each; 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  84.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  ML  LllX,  206  Washington  St. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

f  Of  ¥  IF  PITPSh  Sable  ahfi  White,  nicely 
rUl'p  marked.  Sire -Vermont 
Franklin.  Dam— Queen  of  Farm.  Pups  are  from  real 
farm  and  Show  Stock.  Males,  $15;  females 

Square  deal.  YV.  8.  UILEY,  Vrankui,  Vt.‘ 

rni  I  II?  DTJDC  from  farm-raised.  Champion  bred 
vl/LLlh  r  UIu  ®to.ek>  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Enreka  Kennels,  Box  S58R,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

-  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  mouths  old,  $0.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  eharge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  l»a. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLUE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male 

U  $10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me.’ 

Male  Black  &  Tan  Fox  Hound  L^fears 

feet,  legs  and  voice.  Good  starter  and  stayer  Guaran¬ 
teed  No.  1  in  every  way.  $75.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

pro^e»  started  and  pnps,  Beagles  and  Red  lone 
uoagiBO  tox  hound  crossed.  8  months  old.  Beagle  and 
collie  pups  crossed,  make  good  night  dogs,  coon  dog  and  1 
collie,  cattle  driver,  $3  up.  EMERSON  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Feeding  Pigs 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  chai-ge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  9  Lynn  8t.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  14». 

Large|MalePointer(Vhif2nndd7ear' hum&g) 

$20.00.  M.  DAWSON  -  Tuck'erton,  N.  J. 

1  atp  Shnrp  Honnole  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Fox  hounds 
LaKG  ullUI  C  nclUlcIS  trained, partly  trained  and  young 
Himroa,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

rtli  euaies  SHADYSIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

FOR  SALF  FOXHOUND  PUPS,  $S.OO  each. 
TUI!  vHLL  D.  B.  SILVERNAIL  -  lutheranville,  N.  Y. 

U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS — Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
"  approval.  MAPLE  GUO  YE  FARMS  1‘oue  Mills.  N.  Y 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


Trucked-in  produce  from  nearby  con¬ 
tinues  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
supplying  of  the  Philadelphia  market 
with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  But 
there  are  some  commodities  for  which 
Philadelphia  -merchants  look  West  and 
North  for  their  supply  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  bulk  of  the  cabbage  is  a  New 
York  State  product  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  out  at  $8  to  $10  a  ton  on  a  dull  marj 
ket.  Onions  were  also  dull  although  the 
supplies  were  only  moderate.  Both  New 
York  State’s  and  mid-western’s  sold  gen¬ 
erally  around  $1.50  per  100-lb.  sack.^New 
York  cucumbers  were  quoted  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  bushel  while  dill  pickles  sold 
around  $2.25  a  bushel.  Damson  plums 
were  quite  plentiful  from  that  State  -with 
bushels  selling  $1.75  and  four-quart  bas¬ 
kets  15  to  20c.  Colorado  continues  to 
ship  to  the  Philadelphia  market  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  cantaloupes  with  standard 
crates  of  30  and  45  melons  ranging  $1.50 
to  $2.50  as  to  quality.  A  little  ^  cauli¬ 
flower  is  also  arriving  from  the  West  as 
well  as  from  New  York  State,  the  latter 
averaging  about  $1.20  a  crate.  Peas  and 
a  few  Honey  Dew  melons  are  about  the 
only  California  commodities  arriving  out¬ 
side  of  grapes  and  citrus  fruits.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  po¬ 
tato  market,  not  so  much  in  the  actual 
trading  as  in  the  prospects  of  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  future.  The  crop  has  been 
somewhat  shortened  from  early  estimates 
by  disease  and  in  some  sections  by  drouth, 
and  with  a  fii'mness  at  most  country 
points  higher  prices  are  being  asked  m 
consuming  areas.  In  Philadelphia,  how¬ 
ever,  the  demand  has  been  rather  light 
and  price  changes  few,  New  Jersey  Cob¬ 
blers  in  %-bushel  baskets  selling  around 
75  to  85c.  Maine  Green  Mountains  were 
quoted  at  $3  per  150-lb.  sack  and  Cob¬ 
blers  $2  to  $2.15  per  120-lb.  sack.  Good 
tomatoes  have  been  selling  very  well  at 
50  to  75c  per  %-bushel  basket  but  there 
was  also  offered  considerable  quantity  of 
poor  stock  which  moved  very  slowly  at 
low  prices.  Mushrooms  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  with  the  advancing  season, 
Pennsylvania  stock  selling  75c  to  $2.50 
per  3-lb.  basket  as  to  quality.  Lettuce  is 
still  very  cheap,  25  to  75c  per  crate  ot 
two  dozen  heads,  and  sweet  potatoes  mo\e 
slowly  at  around  75e  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Apple  offerings  are  increasing  but  the 
market  holds  about  steady,  Jonathans  m 
bushels  bringing  $1.75  while  mixed  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  from  W  est  1  lrginia 
moved  at  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Crab- 
apples  were  very  slow.  Nearby  Concord 
grapes  were  in  fair  demand  at  85c  to  $1 
per  %-bushel  basket. 


EGGS  AND  POULTBY 

There  was  a  marked  decline  in  egg  re¬ 
ceipts  last  week,  only  21,465  cases  ai- 
riving  according  to  official  reports  com¬ 
pared  with  36.000  cases  for  the  similar 
week  a  year  ago.  Prices  have  advanced 
during  tiie  past  two  weeks  to  42c  a  dozen 
a  jump  of  3c  on  extra  firsts.  Other  high- 
grade  eggs  advanced  about  the  same  as 
extra  firsts,  carefully  selected  eggs  in  car¬ 
tons  bringing  48  to  51c.  Seconds  did  not 
share  in  the  improvement  and  continued 
to  sell  at  29  to  30c  a  dozen.  Withdraw¬ 
als  from  storage  in  Philadelphia  over  in¬ 
puts  have  been  much  heavier  during  the 
past  two  weeks  than  a  year  ago  for  the 
same  period,  statistics  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  holding  of  nearly  9,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  2,500  cases  a  year  ago.  Total 
storage  holdings  for  26  cities  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  was  reported  as  5,885,900  cases 
or  297.000  cases  heavier  than  last  year. 

There  ivas  some  activity  in  the  live 
poultry  market  but  prices  were  irregular. 
The  good  demand,  due  to  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
day,  caused  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
but  the  increasing  supplies  not  only  took 
care  of  trade  needs  but  some  stock  was 
left  over  and  prices  dropped.  Plymouth 
Rock  fowl  after  the  decline  worked  out 
at  30  to  32c  for  fancy  large,  while  large 
fowl,  mixed  colors  averaged  about  25c. 
Leghorns  were  very  dull  at  17  to  20c. 
Spring  chickens,  4  lbs.  or  oyer,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  ranged  31  to  33c  wliile  small  sizes 
seldom  exceeded  28  to  29c  a  lb.  Leghorns 
and  mixed  colors  averaged  about  25c  a 
lb.  to  trade  preferring  the  smaller  sizes. 
Ducks  also  advanced  a  little  previous  to 
the  Jewish  holidays  but  the  gains  were 
not  fully  maintained  after  the  active 
trading  was  over.  White  Pekin  ducks 
declined  to  22  to  23c  with  mixed  colors 
averaging  18c  a*  lb.  Fresh  killed  poultry 
ruled  firm  on  high  quality  heavy  fowl  as 
well  as  on  large  roasting  chickens  and 
small  sized  broilers.  There  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  demand  for  medium  size  chickens. 
Nearby  chickens  in  barrels,  3-lb.  sizes, 
averaged  26c  with  slightly  heavier  stock 
selling  up  to  29c  a  lb.  Two-pound  sizes 
were  quoted  33  to  35c.  Old  roosters  held 
steady  to  firm  10  to  18c  for  lightweights 
and  19  to  20c  for  heavy  roosters.  Duck¬ 
lings  sold  for  25c.  Fresh-killed  fowl  in 
barrels  ranged  from  18c  on  small  to  2S 
to  30c  on  heavy  stock. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  quite  liberal 
and  the  market  quiet  and  inclined  to 
weakness.  Best  Timothy  hay  has  been 
selling  around  $18  a  ton  with  No.  2  rang¬ 
ing  $16  to  $17  a  ton,  and  No.  3  averaged 


about  $15.50  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  sec¬ 
ond  grade  Timothy.  Straight  rye  straw 
held  steady  at  $1$  to  $20  a  ton.  Wheat 
straw  averaged  $13.50.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz..,  50c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  58c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  75e  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lbs.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  l%c;  red,  lb., 
3c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery, 
bch,  10c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  l2%c;  Clapp 
Favorite  pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  cucumbers, 
pickling,  100,  40  to  70c ;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  12c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pie¬ 
plant,  2  lbs..  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40 ;  pk.,  35c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  sal¬ 
sify,  bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c ; 
sti’ing  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  4c ;  Yellow  Bantam,  doz.,  20c ;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c ;  tomatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c ;  wild  blackberries,  qt.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poulti*y.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
36c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls^  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c  ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c- ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  _mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  $5c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  23c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12e ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  23  to  25e;  live, 
Spring,  lb..  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  22  to  27c;  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each 
65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb., 
50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $12  to  $14.50 ;  re¬ 
tail,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  45  to 
60c ;  100  heads,  $4 ;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $3.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25  to  $2.50 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
30c ;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  20c ;  bag,  $1.25  to 
$2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c  ^cucum¬ 
ber,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  spinach,  bu., 
50c ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5c ;  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c ; 
crate,  75c ;  squash,  crate,  50c ;  eggplant, 
each,  10  to  20c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50.  to  $2; 
grapes,  lb.,  7c;  peaches,  bu.  bskt,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  pears,  bu.  bskt,  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  green, 
bskt,  40  to  60c ;  wax,  bskt,  40  to  60c ; 
Lima,  lb.,  25c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  large,  doz.,  $4  to 
$7 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  bskt, 
50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  50c  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60 
to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  Golden 
Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  Yellow  Nugget, 
doz.,  13  to  15c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads, 
20  to  25c ;  Boston,  head,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers, 
green,  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  red,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  pickles,  dill,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
dill,  100.  75  to  85c ;  seconds,  100,  50c ; 
small,  100,  45  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100  bchs,  75c 
to  $1 ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  Hubbard,  lb.,  2% 
to  3c;  tomatoes,  pk.,  15  to  20c;  bskt,  25 


to  30c ;  green,  bskt,  25  to  30c ;  turnip, 
bskt,  35  to  45c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.J  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Red 
Astraclian,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  "Wealthy, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  crabapples,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  elderberries,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
grapes,  Concord,  pk.,  65  to  75c ;  Brighton, 
pk.,  65  to  75c;  Delaware,  pk.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Niagara,  pk.,  65  to  75c ;  peaches,  Elberta, 
50  to  75c ;  pears,  Bartletts,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Seckel,  65  to  75c ;  plums,  65c  to  $1 ; 
prunes,  French,  bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.57 ;  Ger¬ 
man,  bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces,  bskt, 
75c  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  light,  lb., 
25c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
45  to  50c ;  doz.  in  small  lots,  50  to  55c ; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.— Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts.  —  Domestic  —  flickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — Annexed  quotations  are  the 
ruling  prices  per  100  lbs.  paid  to  growers 
for  hand-picked  1927  crop :  White  mar¬ 
row,  $6;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.50;  red 
kidney,  $6.50 ;  white  kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow 
Eye,  $7 ;  pea  beans,  $4.75  ;  medium  beans, 
$4.75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  cheese  are  stronger,  while 
eggs  remain  firm.  Apple  prices  are  holding 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
44  to  50c ;  dairy,  41  to  42c.  Cheese, 
higher ;  daisies,  new  flats,  28c ;  longhorn, 
28  to  2S%c;  limburger,  30  to  31c;  block 
Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  43  to 
50c;  State,  candled,  36  to  39c;  western, 

35  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  23c ;  broilers, 
30  to  33c;  ducks,  25  to  28c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls,  19  to  28c;  chickens, 
23  to  26c ;  broilers,  26  to  28c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  geese, 
18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm ; 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Duchess, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Alexander,  Gravenstein, 
Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2;  Maiden  Blush, 
$1.25  to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25;  State,  150-lbs.,  $3^  to  _  $3.25; 
sweets,  Md.,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
grapes,  20-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  Cal. 
Malagas,  24-qt.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  Mus¬ 
catel,  $1  to  $1.25;  Tokays,  $1.25  to  $2; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  plums,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.35;  prunes,  %  bu,.  $2.50;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8;  white  kidney,  $7.75  to 
$8.25 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.  Onions, 
steady;  Mass.,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  green,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  40 
to  65c ;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  18c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
eggplants,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lbs.  bskt, 
$1.30  to  $1.50;  parsley,  doz.^bchs,  25  to 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $3 ; 
pickles,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu  50  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  bu.,  65  to  90c;  tur¬ 
nips,  65c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  quiet ;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
$17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17 ;  rye 
straw,  $13  to  $15 ;  oat  straw,  $11  to  $12 ; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  $30.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32 ;  red-dog,  $47  ;  cottonseed  meal, 

36  per  cent  protein,  $39.75 ;  oilmeal,  34 

ner  cent,  $47.50 ;  hominy,  $41.75 ;  gluten, 
$42.60 ;  oat  feed,  $16.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  29,  1927. 

MILK 

October,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.22; 
Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.49%  @$0.50 

Extra,  92  score . 48%  @  .49 

Firsts,  88  to  9/''  score.  .41  %@  .47% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .89%  @  .41 


Lower  grades . 

.  .38 

@ 

.39 

Ladles  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.38% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.  .41 

@ 

.44 

Renovated  . 

.  .39%  @ 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

•  .50%  @ 

.51 

Extra  . 

.50 

Firsts  . 

•  -42  %@ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.42 

CHEESE; — STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .... 

.$0.26%  @$0.27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.26% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

.. 

•24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white .  . 

.$0.64 

@$0.66 

Average  extras . 

.  .58 

@ 

.61 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .47 

@ 

.55 

Firsts  . 

.  .39 

@ 

.45 

Pullets  . 

.  .37 

@ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .37 

@ 

.62 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .58 

@ 

.60 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.46 

Common  to  good . 

.  .25 

@ 

.42 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Fancy  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .30 

@ 

.32 

Under  grades . 

.  .26 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  . . 
Broilers 
Roosters  . .  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.26  @$0.33 
.22@  .30 

.14 

.22@  .30 

.18  @  .20 
.  .20  @  .23 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.39 

Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 14@  .20 

Fowls . 18@  .32 

Ducks  . .  .18 @  .25 

Geese  . 32 @  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 50@  .60 

Old  stock . 20  @  .30 

Argentine,  young . 30 @  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz .  1.50@  2.50 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.10@13.50 

Bulls  .  6.50 @  7.25 

Cows  .  3.50@  5.10 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@18.50 

Culls . 8.50@12.50 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 12.00@15.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.25@$0.2G 

Good  to  prime . 19@  .24 

Culls  . 15  @  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$1.25 

100  bchs . 3.00 @  4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  2.25 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size  ....  1.00@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00  @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50  @  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.00  @  2.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 35@  .55 

Onions,  N.  Y.,  100  lbs . 1.25@  1.60 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.30@  1.60 

Okra,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.00  @  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00 @  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 25 @  .60 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 75@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  . . .  .75  @  2.00 

20-qt.  crate .  1.00 @  2.00 


Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25 @  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


ERUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl . 2.50  @  9.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.25@  1.75- 

Peaches,  crate  .  1.50@  3.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.50 @  2.75 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  5.00@  6.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20@  .35 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.75 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

Raspberries,  pt, . 06 @  .14 

Strawberries,  Montana,  pt.  .  .08@  .20 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.50@$3.75 

Jersey,  150-lb.  bag  .  3.25@  3.50 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.35@  2.70 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.75 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  .  . .  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  . 


$22.00 
$19.00@21.00 
.  16.00  @18.00 
.18.00@21.00 
23.00 
12.50 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.39% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.46% 

Coim,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.12% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye  .  1.07 

Barley  . 94 

Retail  markets  on  page  1269. 


“We  got  a  neAv  baby  at  our  house.” 
“Didya  turn  in  the  old  one?” — Pomona 
Sagehen. 
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Nothing  to  Equal  It 

Ever  Made  Before 


Complete 
East  of 
Rockies 


The  New 

Fords  Milker 

JUNIOR”  ENGINE  PORTABLE 

ANEW  value  in  the  great  line  of  Fords  Milk¬ 
ers.  This  splendid  double  unit  outfit, 
complete  with  Full  Power  Gasoline. Engine, 
is  mounted  on  rubber  wheels.  Easily  port¬ 
able,  and  has  handy  foot  or  hand  starter. 
Famous  Fords  Milker  quality  throughout. 
Thousands  of  our  outfits  in  successful  use, 
many  on  prize  herds. 


FORDS  MILKERS  save  Z0%  to  60% 
over  any  similar  milker.  Why  pay  more? 

Send  for  our  Booklet  No.  60  for  complete  description. 
Some  Attractive  Territory  Open  lor  Agents. 

MYERS-SKERMAN  C0.m  "CHKMS  51 


That's  what  J.  A. 
Riplocrle  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
is  big  money  in  pulling  Btumpa 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  Is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
i  —  stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 

satisfied  users  say  so. 

Today  for  new  combined  land 
clearing  guide  »nd  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  510.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1330  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in¬ 
flamed,  swollen  joints, sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infected  sores.  Will1 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2. 50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files:  "Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.j 


Send/orfree  Silo  Book 

TELLS  YOU  IN  PICTURES  ABOUT  THE  ROT  PROOf 
STORM  PROOF.  PERMANENT.  ATTRACTlVEr>- 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  SILO 

NATIONAL*  FIRE ' 1 PR00F1  NO  *  COMPANY'S 

FULTON  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH  PA.% 


ANGLE  LAMPS 


MAKE  BRIGHTER 
COSIER  HOMES 

The  light  conies  down 
through  a  glass  bowl  right 
where  you  want  it  for  read¬ 
ing  or  working.  Easy  to 
light.  Easy  to  fill.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  Burns 20  hours 
on  1  quart  kerosene. Write 
for  free  booklet  “It”.  Ask 
about  new  lamp,  No.  10. 

ANGLE  LAMP  CO.,  Inc. 

47  South  9th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Notice 


WILL  BUY  OLD  GUN 

CATALOGS  Send  for  circular, 
D.  Satterlee,  458  W,  Forest  1  Detroit,  Mich. 


omn  ACRES,  Adirondack®— Excellent  for  camp  or  re- 
tvU  forestation,  $1,500.  HARRIG  S  PERRY.  Foreslporl,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Clotted  Milk 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  whose  milk 
will  hardly  get  through  a  strainer.  There 
may  be  some  garget  in  her  udder.  Will 
you  advise  me  the  best  treatment?  There 
is  an  occasional  clot  in  her  milk. 

New  Jersey.  h.  N.  c. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  garget  which 
sometimes  appear  in  dairy  herds.  First, 
the  most  serious  is  contagious  garget.  It 
is  identified  by  white  flakes  in  the  milk 
when  you  first  draw  the  milk  from  the 
udder.  It  is  very  contagious  and  often 
times  runs  through  the  whole  herd,  prac¬ 
tically  putting  the  whole  herd  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  season.  However,  if  only  one 
of  your  cows  seem  to  have  it,  in  all 
probability  it  is  not  this  type. 

The  second  type  may  be  caused  from 
feeding  too  much  protein  or  it  may  be 
that  the  cow  is  nearing  the  end  of  her 
lactation  period  and  gives  thick  milk. 
Some  cows  will  always  do  this  when  they 
have  been  milked  for  quite  a  while. 

The  third  kind  is  due  to  an  injury.  In 
any  case  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  cow  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  allowing  her  to  have 
about  a  pound  on  one  day  followed  by 
another  pound  two  or  three  days  .later. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  cleanse  the 


reactors  both  State  and  Federal  money 
will  be  available,  for  now  the  herd  is  not 
in  tiie  accredited  list. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?  This  is  not  accredited  area.  The 
test  was  applied  for  before  the  area  plan 
had  been  put  in  forcd,  and  this  is  the 
only  tested  herd  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
A  cattle  dealer,  I  understand,  has  cattle 
pastured  near  by.  One  of  these  got  out 
of  the  lot  and  in  with  the  accredited 
heifers.  It  is  assumed  that  this  stray 
animal  brought  back  the  infection.  The 
veterinarian  who  made  the  test  said  there 
is  a  record  of  a  case  where  infection  in 
that  way  caused  a  reaction  in  seven 
days’  time.  This  is  a  discouraging  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  owner,  for  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  liow  many  others  have  been  infected 
or  will  react  on  the  next  test. 

In  other  cases  it  has  been  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  all  of  the  reactors  out,  and 
some  have  given  up  after  several  tests 
and  made  no  further  effort  to  remove  in¬ 
fected  animals  by  means  of  the  test. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  the  stable 
that  is  not  cleaned  up  sufficiently,  al¬ 
though  in  more  recent  work  this  has 
been  given  very  close  attention.  In  cer¬ 
tain  instances  it  looks  as  though  there 
may  have  been  enough  of  infection  to 
prevent  one  test  to  “spot”  all  that  should 
be  taken  out.  It  is  110  small  job  to  clean 
up  a  herd  even  with  a  small  number  of 
reactors,  and  with  many  such  about  the 
only  way  is  to  take  the  whole  and  start 
over  after  cleaning  the  premises. 


K.  M.  D.  K. 

digestive  tract  and  to  tone  up  the  blood 
a  little  bit.  Good  fresh  pasture  ought  to 
help  as  well  as  anything  unless  it  is  a 
case  of  contagious  garget.  Try  feeding 
the  cow  a  rather  light  ration  for  a  while 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  bran 
and  oilmeal  and  see  if  the  trouble  will 
not  stop.  J.  TV.  B. 


Three-day  Butterf  at  Winner 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

K.  M.  D.  K.  S.  Colantlia,  a  purebred 
Holstein  cow,  won  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  at  Syracuse,  in  competition  with 
another  Holstein,  an  Ayrshire,  a  Jersey 
and  two  Shorthorns,  by  producing  0.96 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  three-day  contest. 
In  the  test  period  of  72  hours  Colantlia 
produced  214.2  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
(5.9t>  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Second  place  was 
won  by  another  Holstein,  Lauderdale 
Rebecca  Champion,  owned  by  II.  V. 
Bump,  with  a  production  of  0.2  lbs.  of 
butterfat  from  149  lbs.  of  milk.  Colantlia 
is  well  known  to  New  York  dairymen  as 
one  of  the  State’s  1,000-lb.  cows,  having 
produced  under  test  1,10S  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  3(55  days.  She  was  entered  in  the 
contest  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  herd  manager 
of  the  Yates  Farms. 


Trouble  in  Accredited  Herds 

There  is  no  doubt  that  so-called  ac¬ 
credited  herds  have  had  reactors  some¬ 
what  later.  In  addition  many  herds 
where  all  reactors  were  taken  out  had 
reactors  later  on  even  the  next  year,  be¬ 
fore  being  accredited.  This  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  many,  both  friends  of  the 
test  and  those  who  oppose  it.  Whether 
the  best  method  of  handling  this  difficult 
matter  has  yet  been  hit  upon  is  open  to 
discussion. 

In  one  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  just  lately  the  herd  has  been 
accredited  for  some  time.  There  must 
have  been  three  or  four  tests  made  since 
the  herd  became  accredited.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  another  test  has  been  applied  and  a 
reactor  found.  In  this  ease  tests  have 
had  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  only  State  money  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  fine  purebred  heifer  that 
reacted.  At  tlxe  next  test  should  there  be 


S.  Colantlia 

In  the  case  that  I  have  cited  the  owner 
is  for  the  tested  area,  for  if  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  011  adjoining  farms  liad  been  tested 
the  stray  animal  coming  in  could  not  have 
caused  the  trouble.  Even  then  it  is  not 
impossible  to  get  a  reactor  occasionally. 
There  is  one  instance  that  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  where  a  reaction  of  one  was 
discovered  after  several  years,  and  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  any  contact  with 
an  outside  source.  The  tuberculosis  con¬ 
trol  in  the  herds  of  the  State  or  nation 
is  a  mighty  big  affair.  It  is  bound  to 
cause  severe  distress  to  many  dairymen 
when  the  area  work  goes  into  effect  in 
many  of  our  strong  dairy  sections.  It  is 
the  probable  action  of  the  cities  that  is 
hastening  the  time  when  the  test  must 
be  made. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen 
another  farmer  who  has  been  testing  for 
several  years  and  lias  never  liad  a  reactor 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  test  was 
applied.  It  would  be  easy  for  someone 
who  is  opposed  to  the  test  to  say  that  it 
is  the  application  of  the  test  that  has 
brought  an  infection  and  reaction.  That 
is  not  a  fair  assertion,  and  the  owner 
does  not  so  hold.  He  has  no  definite  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  but  regrets  that  the  cattle  on 
the  neighboring  farms  are  not  tested,  as 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  infection 
comes  from  other  cattle  near  by. 

Wherever  I  go  it  is  asserted  that  test¬ 
ing  for  all  will  mean  very  serious  loss  to 
many  farmers,  and  possibly  the  ruin  of 
some.  Frequently  it  is  added  that  not 
to  test  will  mean  even  more  serious  loss, 
for  it  is  believed  by  most  people  that  the 
cities  will  demand  it.  The  thing  that 
arouses  the  most  severe  criticism  is  the 
proposed  quarantine  in  case  of  area  test¬ 
ing  being  done.  The.  purpose  of  the 
quarantine  is  to  prevent  cattle  from 
coming  from  untested  herds  to  tested 
ones.  Since  dealers  cannot  now  buy  up 
cattle,  test  them  and  get  indemnity  for 
those  thrown  out,  it  is  held  by  those  who 
support  the  test  that  they  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  effort  to  delay  tests.  These 
are  the  things  that  we  hear  daily  up  here 
in  the  cow  country.  H. 


Grandma  :  “Oh,  Jenuy,  darling,  I  am 
surprised !  Aren’t  you  going  to  give 
your  brother  part  of  your'  apple?”  Jen¬ 
ny  :  “No,  Grannie.  Eve  did  that  and 
she’s  been  criticized  ever  since.” — Chris- 
tion  Leader. 


can't  afford 
To  Milk  by  Hand 


WOULD  you  go  back  to  the  hand 
scythe  or  cradle?  No!  And  you 
can’t  afford  to  milk  by  hand  any 
more  than  you  can  afford  to  mow 
your  hay  with  a  scythe  or  cut  your 
grain  with  a  cradle.  And  why  should 
you  be  tied  down  to  a  never-ending 
grind — twice  a  day,  seven  days  in  a 
week,  when  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  taken  the 
drudgery  out  of  dairying  and  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  at  the  same  time 
with  a  Burrell  Milker.  It  will 
milkyour  herd  so  much 
quicker,  better  and 
more  safely  than  hand 
milking.  And,  with 
the  Burrell  Milker,  the 
work  of  hand  stripping 
is  also  eliminated — 
slain  h  Milks  the  Cows  Clean. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


You  Need  This  Book 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backedby  67 years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  itnow. 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PANACEA 


time 


your  breeders 
at  mating 

You  WANT  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing — eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 

See  to  it  that  your  flock,  your 
hens  and  roosters,  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition  at  the  time  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic — not  a  stimulant. 

A  tonic  that  imparts  to  the 
parent  stock  that  spark  of  health 
and  vigor  that  means  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  strong, 
livable  chicks — not  dead  in  the 
shell — not  puny  and  weak. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 

« 

For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package  r 

REMEMBER — When  you,  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  ‘‘product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

!DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohm 


Bigger  Hatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 

is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper,  l  ells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today. 

MARDEN-W1LD  CORP. 

51b  Columbia  St., Somerville,  Mass, 

215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Certified  for 
Vita  mins  A&D 


WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR 

FREE  SAMPLES 


The  protein  and  mineral  feed  supplement  that 
builds  bone  and  flesh,  also  increases  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Made  from  Menhaden  fish  fresh 
from  the  sea,  cooked,  dried  and  finely  ground. 

CHARLES  M.  STRIJVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  Si.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 

DIAMOND  PECK 


“It’s  Better  Because  IPs  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Makers  of 


Saves  Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized.  Near 
round— no  corners  for  crowding 
— vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  ft.  Combination  Ventilator 
and  stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  600  chicks. 

Special  concession  for  orders 
now.  Write  today. 

RGSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
339  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

icons  Metal  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins, 
Feed  Grinders,  Metal  Garages. 


;.-r-  HJIVLHIUO 
"  TOBACCO  P0WD£ 

'^mooas 
■  UnCASTEK, PA 


“ Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

lt I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder/'  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  *  for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites." 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1.00  tor  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1.50  west  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  $5.00 
f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa.  jgg 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  Peima. 


The  Henyard 


Dangers  in  Cross  Breeding 

I  have  just  purchased  50  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  25  American  and  25  English 
Barron.  I  have  two  males  of  each  kind. 
Do  you  recommend  keeping  the  strains 
separate  or  crossing  them?  w.  A.  c. 

Florida. 

Crossing  strains  of  purebred  fowls  will, 
of  course,  endanger  some  of  the  valued 
characteristics  that  have  been  produced 
by  the  breeder  of  the  strain  and  it  is 
likely  also  to  bring  out  some  undesir¬ 
able  characteristics  that  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  a  strain’s  production,  such  as 
thi  laying  of  small  or  tinted  eggs.  It  re¬ 
quires  years  of  selection  to  fix  desired 
characteristics  in  a  breed  or  strain  with¬ 
in  a  breed  so  that  they  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  with  certainty.  The  work  of  all 
these  years  may  be  undone  by  a  single 
cross.  This  is  the  objection  to  crossing, 
but,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  maintain  par¬ 
ticular  features  displayed  by  a  breed  or 
strain,  there  is  no  objection  to  crossing 
them.  Such  crosses  are  sometimes  en¬ 
forced  by  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  or 
adding  an  undesired  or  desired  character¬ 
istic  but  a  breeder  who  had,  for  instance, 
succeeded  by  years  of  constant  selection 
in  building  up  a  strain  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  that  laid  exceptionally  large  white 
eggs  would  not  willingly  endanger  this 
character  in  his  birds  by  crossing  them 
with  others.  M.  B.  D. 


White  Diarrhoea  Germ 

How  long  does  the  germ  of  the  white 
diarrhoea  live?  Would  a  term  of  years 
make  .a  chicken  yard  sanitary  if  no  chick¬ 
ens  were  allowed  there  during  the  time? 

Long  Island.  L.  s.  P. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  an  individual 
germ  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  may 
live,  but  a  succession  of  them  may  live 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  a  hen,  infect¬ 
ing  the  egg  producing  organs  and  being 
transmitted  to  the  hen’s  chicks  through 
the  eggs  laid.  This  disease  is  transmitted 
either  through  the  egg  or  by  droppings 
from  other  infected  chicks  within  the  first 
two  days  from'  hatching — in  such  places 
as  dirty  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  and  is 
to  be  avoided  by  hatching  only  from  dis¬ 
ease-free  stock  and  cleanliness  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  young  chicks. 

A  chicken  yard  becomes  more  free  from 
disease  producing  germs  that  affect  fowls 
each  year  that  it  remains  out  of  use,  as 
such  germs  would  gradually  disappear  or 
become  less  numerous,  but  true  white 
diarrhoea  of  the  infectious  type  is  a  hen 
carried  disease,  to  be  eradicated  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  any  hens  that  carry  it.  Not 
all  white  diarrhoeas  are  of  this  type ;  any 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
young  chicks  may  produce  a  whitish  dis¬ 
charge  that  might  be  termed  a  white  diar¬ 
rhoea.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Pullets 

We  are  raising  about  200  pullets.  They 
seem  lively  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
we  find  some  of  them  dead.  We  have  lost 
about  8  or  10  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
only  thing  we  can  see  that  does  not  look 
right  is  that  they  sweat  around  the  head 
and  neck  and  under  the  wing.  We  give 
them  all  the  milk  they  want  and  'keep 
growing  mash  in  front  of  them  all  of 
the  time.  We  give  them  all  the  scratch 
grain  tlrey  will  eat  three  times  a  day. 
They  have  a  free  run  all  day.  We  have 
two  coops  for  them  measuring  about  9x9 
ft.  They  are  April  pullets.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  lice?  We  clean  and  spi’ay 
the  cook1  two  or  three  time  a  week  with 
carbolic  acid.  H.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

I  suspect  that  these  pullets  huddle  to¬ 
gether  in  their  small  coops  at  night  and 
that  some  of  them  are  killed  by  suffoca¬ 
tion.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
if  all  the  pullets  do  not  use  perches. 
Something  may  occur  to  frighten  the 
birds  at  night  and  cause  them  to  pile  up 
iu  a  corner  or  elsewhere,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  death  of  some  of  the  under  ones.  Do 
not  spray  the  coops  too  vigorously  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  is  wholly  unnec¬ 
essary.  Keep  the  coops  clean  and  spray 
with  "a  disinfectant  in  Spring  and  Fall. 
Lice  would  not  kill  the  pullets.  M.  B.  D. 


Yarded  Pullets;  Alfalfa 
Meal 

1.  Is  there  anything  in  the  theory  that 
yarded  pullets  mature  more  quickly  and 
lay  earlier  than  those  on  free  range?  2. 
I  cannot  get  ground  hulled  oats  or  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 
Would  ordinary  ground  oats  and  Alfalfa 
meal  answer  if  added  to  mash  in  larger 
quantities?  L.  A.  C. 

Cedar  Grove,  Me. 

1.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Yarded  birds 
would  naturally  show  greater  weight 
than  those  fed  similarly  but  on  free 
range  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  mature  earlier. 

2.  Ground  oats,  if  heavy,  may  take  the 
:  place  of  ground  hulled  oats,  though  many 

Oats  are  so  light  as  to  make  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  more  conspicuous  than  the  propor¬ 


tion  of  meat.  All  Alfalfa  meal  should  be 
leaf  meal,  rather  than  that  made  from 
stems  in  excessive  proportion.  I  should 
not  pxirchase  Alfalfa  meal  of  such  high 
fiber  content  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
it  was  ground  largely  from  stems,  rather 
than  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Good  leaf 
meal  is  on  the  market  and  should  be  de¬ 
manded.  M.  B.  1). 


Partridge  and  Bob  White 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bob- 
white  and  a  partridge?  MBS.  w. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dispute  which  may  be  set¬ 
tled  with  everybody  satisfied,  for  the  term 
“partridge”  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
birds  of  similar  characteristics,  meaning 
one  kind  in  one  part  of  the  country,  an¬ 
other  kind  in  some  different  locality  or 
section.  Partridge,  quail,  grouse,  pheas¬ 
ant  and  bob-white  are  terms  that  are 
rather  loosely  used  in  naming  birds,  the 
bob-white  of  the  North  being  the  part¬ 
ridge  of  the  South  and  the  American, 
quail  of  the  book§.  m.  b.  d. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

(  This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Sept.  18,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director: 

Egg  production  fell  off  a  little  more 
than  one  point  during  the  forty-sixth 
week  of  the  Storrs  laying  contest,  when 
4.602  eggs  were  produced  for- a  lay  of 
46.9  per  cent.  This  is  105  eggs  less  than 
the  production  of  the  previous  week,  but 
a  gain  of  697  eggs  when  compared  with 
the  lay  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the 
contest  flock  had  averaged  approximately 
170  eggs  per  bird,  and  an  average  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  1,699  eggs  for  each  of  the  140 
competing  pens.  At  the  present  time, 
this  year's  contest  flock  has  an  average 
gain  of  19  eggs  per  bird  over  the  1926 
competition,  which  means  an  increase 
already  of  26,600  eggs  over  a  year  ago 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

White  Leghorns  owned  by  Roselawn 
Farm  from  Missouri,  headed  the  week’s 
honor  roll  with  a  production  of  56  eggs. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  Hall  Broth¬ 
ers  from  Connecticut,  placed  second  with 
a  score  of  53  eggs.  This  pen,  it  will  be 
remembered,  led  all  competitors  from  the 
fourth  through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
contest  last  Fall.  White  Leghorns  en¬ 
tered  by  Broadview  Farm  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  placed  third  for  the  week  with  an 
output  of  51  eggs.  Two  pens  were  tied 
for  fourth  place  with  a  lay  of  50  eggs 
each.  They  are  the  White  Leghorns  en¬ 
tered  by  F.  M.  Johnson  from  Maine,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  F.  E. 
Freeman  from  Ohio.  , 

Only  one  change  took  place  among  the 
leading  nens,  and  that  was  in  the  Rhode 
Island  R6d  division.  F„  E.  Freeman’s 
entry  went  up  and  into  third  position, 
displacing  the  pen  owned  by  L.  T.  Whit¬ 
ney  from  New  Hampshire.  The  Holly¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns 
from  Washington,  with  a  score  of  2,446 
eggs  to  the  end  of  the  forty-sixth  week, 
continue  to  lead  all  competitors  by  more 
than  a  100-egg  margin.  The  next  three 
pens  are  those  owned  by  George  B.  Fer¬ 
ris.  Michigan,  White  Leghorns  with  2.322 
eggs ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Indiana, 
White  Leghorns  with  2,313  eggs,  and  E. 
A.  Hirt.  Massachusetts,  White  Rocks 
with  2.282  eggs. 

Three  individuals  among  the  1,400 
birds  entered  in  the  contest  have  a  chance 
of  laying  300  or  more  eggs  in  the  51- 
week  pex-iod  mai'king  the  length  of  the 
competition.  All  of  the  three  are  White 
Leghorns.  The  high  pullet  to  date  is  the 
No.  9  bird  in  the  Hollywood  peix,  and  her 
score  to  last  Sunday  night  was  286  eggs. 
George  B.  Ferris’s  No.  8  pullet  has  280 
eggs  to  her  ci-edit  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  And  the  No.  2  bird  in  the  entry 
of  W.  S.  Hannah  and  Son  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  third  with  a  score  of  270  eggs  to 
her  credit. 

These  three  birds  are  laying  well  at  the 
present  time,  and  with  35  days  of  compe¬ 
tition  remaining  have  an  excellent  chance 
— the  first  two  at  least — of  laying  better 
than  300  eggs. 

The -leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  2,073 ;  Edgar  Stroughton,  Conn., 
1,948;  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya.,  1,886. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks.— E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks),  Mass.,  2,282;  G.  A. 
Treiber  (White  Rocks),  Conn.,  1,753. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  2,143 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,971. 

R.  I.  Reds.— Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  2,- 
127;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  2.032;  F. 
E.  Freeman.  Ohio,  1  985 ;  L.  T.  Whitney, 
N.  II.,  1,963. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,446;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  2,322 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm, 
Ind.,  2,313 ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  \ 
2,252 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  i 
2,205.  "  ) 


1 he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Checking  Laying;  Chicken 
Pox 

I  have  some  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  March  10,  1027.  They  are  about 
20  per  cent  laying.  Should  I  hold  them 
back  from  laying?  Will  they  molt  this 
Winter?  They  also  have  little  white 
bumps  breaking  out  on  their  combs,  then 
burst  out  in  sores.  I  supposed  it  was 
chicken  pox.  I  have  noticed  some  that 
stand  around,  and  water  seems  to  run 
from  their  mouth.  J.  K.  H. 

Greenwood,  Del. 

No,  I  should  not  try  to  check  laying  in 
March  pullets  laying  in  September.  These 
pullets  should  have  been  fed  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  to  bring  them  into  good  condition 
for  the  laying  season  ahead  of  them,  being 
given  plenty  of  corn,  to  provide  them  with 
surplus  flesh  for  the  production  period. 
You  may  have  so  fed  them  and  they  may 
be  in  condition  to  lay  well  through  the 
Winter  without  molting.  Do  not  make 
unnecessary  changes  in  feeding  practice 
after  laying  has  begun ;  this  alone  is  like¬ 
ly  to  induce  molting.  A  pullet  should  be 
well  fed  upon  hard  grains  as  Fall  ap¬ 
proaches,  giving  her  a  good  coat  of  fat 
upon  a  well-developed  frame.  She  is  then 
ready  for  Winter  quarters  and  laying. 

These  sick  birds  may  have  chicken  pox. 
They  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  the  utensils  used  by  the 
healthy  birds  should  be  cleaned  thorough¬ 
ly.  Painting  the  sores  with  tincture  of 
iodine  will  hasten  recovery  in  sick  birds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Heavy  Broilers  for 
Christmas 

Will  you  give  us  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  heavy  broilers  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trade.  Is  there  a  market  for  these, 
and  what  is  the  general  price?  B.  C.  F. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  raising  of  heavy  broilers,  of  about 
2  lbs.  weight,  for  Christmas  or  later  trade 
has  been  extensively  developed  in  the  New 
England  and  some  other  States  within 
the  last  live  years.  It  was  for  a  time 
very  profitable,  the  market  being  good  and 
the  amount  of  competition  small.  Be¬ 
cause  of  excellent  profits,  the  work  ex¬ 
tended  and  those  engaged  in  it  have  not 
found  it  to  pay  as  well  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  It  is  said  that  broilers  marketed 
before  Christmas  of  last  year  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  loss ;  later  ones,  up  to  Easter, 
gave  a  profit,  but  a  much  smaller  one 
than  had  been  secured  in  earlier  years  of 
the  business.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  en¬ 
tered  the  eastern  market  with  broiler’s 
for  the  Easter  trade,  shipping  them 
through  iced.  This,  of  course,  has  tended 
to  keep  prices  down.  Present  advices 
from  those  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  poultryman’s  business  are  that  Win¬ 
ter  broiler  production  is  being  rather 
overdone.  B-  D. 


Formula  for  Growing  Mash 

Would  you  give  formula  for  a  growing 
mash  for  chickens,  making  use  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  as  much  as  possible?  I 
have  yellow  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  I 
figured  on  doing  my  own  grinding,  and 
adding  meat  scraps  and  salt.  Would 
this  be  advisable,  and  if  so  what  propor¬ 
tions  should  I  use?  Plenty  of  range  in 
corn  field  and  on  Blue  grass  and  clover 
pasture.  Cracked  corn  for  scratch  feed. 

Newtown,  Pa.  J.  J.  s. 

You  may  make  a  good  growing  mash 
of  yellow  corn,  wheat  and  oats  ground  to¬ 
gether  by  feeding  skim-milk  in  liberal 
quantity  with  it,  if  you  have  the  milk, 
or  by  adding  high-grade  meat  scrap  in  the 
proportion  of  one-tenth  part  by  weight, 
or  10  lbs.  of  scrap  to  90  of  ground  grains. 
Green  food  should  be  fed  with  this  or 
made  available  by  giving  a  run  upon 
grass  where  young  and  tender  stuff  may 
easily  be  found.  More  meat  scrap,  up 
to  one-fifth  part  by  weight  has  been  com¬ 
monly  used  but  the  tendency  nowadays 
is  to  feed  less  meat  and  add  some  milk 
to  the  ration,  dried  milk  being  used  when 
liquid  is  not  available.  M.  B.  D. 


Birds  with  Bronchial 
Trouble 

My  hens  and  pullets  (they,  are  in 
separate  houses)  wheeze,  whistle  or 
cough.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the 
bronchial  tube  or  windpipe.  They  never 
had  moldy  food  or  litter.  They  are  on 
free  range;  have  been  out  in  an  all-day 
rain  lately ;  I  could  not  get  them  indoors, 
that  is,  some  of  them.  They  got  drenched. 
They  have  had  this  wheezing  for  about 
10  days.  I  swabbed  the  mouth  or  throat 
with  iodine.  I  cannot  see  any  growth  in 
their  mouth.  I  feed  them  on  skim-milk 
which  stands  in  barrels  out  of  doors ;  the 
cheese  comes  on  top  and  some  times  gets 
a  skim  of  mold  over  it.  Can  that  be  the 
cause?  I  find  quite  a  number  of  soft- 
shelled  eggs  on  the  dropping  board.  They 
have  all  the  oyster  shells  they  want,  I 
also  mix  some  ground  limestone  in  the 


dry  mash,  some  times  in  the  wet  mash 
or  in  the  cheese,  but  still  I  find  the  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  L.  M. 

Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

Exposure  to  a  cold  rain  in  the  Fall  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  colds,  particular¬ 
ly  in  pullets  about  to  be  housed  or  al¬ 
ready  housed,  and  these  colds  may  develop 
into  severer  forms  of  disease,  as  bron¬ 
chitis.  Such  pullets  should  be  given  dry, 
comfortable  quarters,  where  they  will 
have  ample  ventilation  but  without  di¬ 
rect  di’afts  upon  them  or  their  perches. 
If  of  good  vigor,  they  should  recover  as 
other  animals  recover  from  colds ;  there 
is  little  in  the  way  of  medical  treatment 
that  can  be  expected  to  help  them. 

If  birds  lack  constitutional  vigor  or 
are  kept  in  unsuitable  quarters,  pneu¬ 
monia  may  follow  bronchitis  with  fatal 
results.  Simple  colds,  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  may  be  regarded  as  stages 
in  one  disease,  though  this  might  not  al¬ 
ways  be  a  scientifically  correct  classifica¬ 
tion.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  however, 
are  more  severe  infections  that  may  fol¬ 
low  upon  common  colds.  xr.  B.  D. 


Homemade  Sprouter  for 
Oats;  Cornell  Laying 
Rations 

1.  Would  you  give  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  oat  sprouter?  I  want  one  large 
enough  for  a  flock  of  600  pullets,  and  to 
be  heated  by  lamp,  or  in  some  way,  for 
cold  weather.  I  have  always  had  mangels, 
but  this  year  could  not  grow  any. 
2.  Would  you  give  me  the  formula  used 
at  Cornell  for  laying  hens.  H.  E.  G. 

Portland,  Michigan. 

1.  A  homemade  oat  sprouter  may  be 
constructed  by  making  a  simple  rack  to 
hold  six  wooden  trays  2  ft.  square  and 
2  in.  deep,  these  to  be  about  9  in.  apart. 
The  rack  consists  of  four  corner  posts, 
connected  and  with  wood  strips  upon 
which  the  trays  may  slide  in  and  out. 
A  galvanized  pan  beneath  will  hold  any 
surplus  water,  and  the  bottom  boards  of 
the  trays  made  of  %-in.  stuff,  should  be 
one-eiglith  in.  apart  to  allow  excess  water 
to  drain  off.  The  corner  posts  may  be 
of  2  x  2  in.  stuff  and  6  ft.  in  height.  A 
square  tray  is  easily  turned  to  bring  all 
sides  to  the  light,  and  one  2  x  2  ft.  in 
size  is  as  large  as  can  be  conveniently 
handled.  Such  a  rack,  set  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  above  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  where  it  may  receive  ample 
light,  constitutes  an  oat  sprouter,  and  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  for  the  metal 
and  lamp  heated  ones. 

2.  The  following  formulas  for  laying 
hens  have  been  recommended  at  Cornell : 
Scratch  grain  mixture:  500  lbs.  cracked 
corn:  200  lbs.  wheat;  200  lbs.  barley  and 
100  lbs.  heavy  oats  (40-lbs.  or  better). 
If  heavy  oats  cannot  be  obtained,  omit 
them  from  scratch  grain.  Mash  mix¬ 
ture  :  100  lbs  each  of  yellow  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  flour  wheat  piiddlings,  ground 
heavy  oats  or  barley  and  high  grade 
meat  scrap.  Add  3  lbs.  fine  salt. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Poultry 

We  have  some  pullets  from  last  year 
that  upon  being  killed  had  the  same  spots 
on  the  liver  as  described  in  cases  of 
blackhead,  and  we  think  that  some  of  the 
other  pullets  have  it  also.  Is  the  sick¬ 
ness  inherited  by  the  young  chicks ;  also 
is  it  contagious,  so  that  chicks  get  it 
from  the  old  ones?  Could  I  sell  these 
birds  to  a  poultry  market  without  getting 
a  complaint,  or  is  it  best  to  get  rid  of 
them  before  they  have  gone  too  far. 

New  York.  A.  M. 

Blackhead  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of 
turkeys  because  of  their  great  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  it,  not  because  other  fowls  are 
not  equally  exposed  to  it.  Spots  upon  the 
liver,  however,  are  not  necessarily  a 
symptom  of  blackhead ;  they  may  be  due 
to  other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
coccidiosis  and  aspergillosis.  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  the  spots  that  you 
have  observed  indicate  any  disease  that 
is  likely  to  spread  from  mature  fowls  to 
others:.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  are 
evidences  of  chronic  disease  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  any  fowl  is  emaciated  and 
evidently^Jn  ill  health,  it  should  not  be 
sold  for  food,  but  a  pullet  need  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  diseased  if  in  good  flesh 
and  color  because  some  of  her  mates  have 
been  found  to  be.  Whitish  spots  upon 
the  liver  may  be  found  in  eases  of  coc¬ 
cidiosis  which  survived  chickhood,  the 
bird  slowly  losing  flesh  and  strength  and 
dying  after  reaching  maturity.  M.  B.  d. 


A  small  boy  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  Washington  to  visit  Congress.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  chaplain,  who 
always  opened  the  sessions  with  a  prayer. 
Both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  he 
had  observed  this  procedure.  Finally,  he 
asked :  “Papa,  why  does  the  minister 
come  in  every  day  and  pray  for  Con¬ 
gress?”  “You’ve  got  it  all  wi’ong,.  son,” 
replied  his  father.  “The  minister  comes 
in  every  day,  looks  over  Congress,  and 
then  prays  for  the  country Outlook. 


Free 

40- page  poul¬ 
try  manual  with 
70  pictures. 
Write  for  it — 
it’s  FREE.  Tell 
us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 


IS  YOUR 
POULTRY 
GETTING 
ENOUGH 
BUTTER- 


Check  up 
your  feed 
FORMULAS 


To  be  most  effective 
your  Growing  Mash 
should  contain  7^ 
to  10%  buttermilk. 
Your  Egg  Mash  at 

least  10%  buttermilk. 
Baby  Chick  Starter 
must  have  15%  butter¬ 
milk.  If  the  feeds  you 
use  do  not  have  this 
much  add  COLLIS 
PROCESS  PURE 
DRIED  BUTTER¬ 
MILK  to  give  your  poul¬ 
try  the  milk  it  needs. 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Dept.  305  Clinton.  Iowa 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  [F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00 )  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrets. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

These  well  grown  APRIL  hatched  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  will  be  money  makers  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2  Red  Bank 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today. 

25  %  with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Bred  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEWJERSEV 


PARKS'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  what  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection  is  the  largest  right 
no  wand  you  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  in  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  cockerels.  They  know  that  they  get  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Send  for  our  fall  price  list. 

Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


J.W.  Parka  &  Sons 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  every  week.  Honest  quality. 

Write  for  low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


PADDrn  DAflfC  PureBred-$10.00 

15AKKLU  KUUVJ  Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

A  hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

Brookfield  Poultry  Farm  McClure,  Pa. 


SKK  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

t  2c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  t  Oc.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWIJIB  Jtt.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  laying.  Pedigree 

bred  for  17  years  from  heavy  winter  layers.  Have  about 
300  at  S2.50  each.  WELLS  FARM,  Kiegelsville,  N.  J. 


Pullets  For  Sale 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks. 


March  Hatch.  $2.25  April  Hatch,  $2.00  May  Hatch,  SI. 50 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


gARVIS9  pallets 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


CHICKS 


Mixed,  S9— 100. 


S.  C.  Butt  and  W.  Leghorns,  S9 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  s  t  o — 100 
White  Rocks,  $11 — 100.  Heavy 

JACOB  NIEM0ND,  R  2,  McAUSTERVILLE,  PR. 


HAIL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100  %  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Raise  Geese  on  Your  Waste  Land  Geese,  $5.00  to 

$6.00  each.  HRS.  C.  J.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


nil  ft  VO  Domesticated  Mallards,  White  Muscovies,  pair 
UUvlW,$5t  Trio,  $7.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  RkbmoodviHe,  N.  T. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL,  AGES— ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS — REDS — WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantifies  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  ean 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


OVER  200  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

For  live  consecutive  years  is  our  Official  Laying 
Contest  Average  at  Stores,  Farmingdale  and  Vine- 
land,  including  our  two  pens  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  average  over  200.  Every  bird  bred  by  us. 
Big  S.  C.  Red  cockerels  directy  related  to  these 
pens,  backed  by  H  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PINECKEST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  f nr  price  list.  SCHOENSORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


S.  C.  WHITE  OB'TI'  f  T'T'C! 

LEGHORN  iUJLL.Il.li3 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


700  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  from  selected  breeders.  Healthy,  vigorous  and 
free  range.  5  months,  $1.25  each.  4  months,  $1.00  each. 
Discount  on  large  orders.  CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY 
FARM,  La  Fargeville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  YeakrTing 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


FREE  RANGE  FARM  REARED  ENGLISH 

Leghorn  Pullets  Hatched  ^  1  eac^ 

OLD  MILL  FARM.  J.  E.  PEACE,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Pure  Tancred  Cockerels 

303-320  egg  records.  Sired  by  Sons  of  $1000  Males,  S5 
and  $10  each.  Supply  limited.  Order  now.  Circular. 

ROCKINGHAM  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  SAI.K5I,  M.  II. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

pedigreed  cockerels 
early  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  official 
records  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Pure  English  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sires  pedigrees  272-311  eggs.  March  hatched,  big,  husky 
range  grown  birds,  $8.00  each.  Ten,  $35.00.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


400  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hat<hed,3%  to  4  lbs  each, from  imported, trapnested, 
blood  tested  stock,  grown  on  free  range.  Milk  and  mash 
fed,  just  starting  t<>  lav.  Price,  $2.00  each— in  lots  to 

suit.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


Pullets 


$1.10. 


LEG  HO  RN  S — 16- weeks,  90c;  12- 
weeks.  Sl.lO;  4  months,  $1.25 
-Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


800  White  Leghorns 

fed  birds.  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock¬ 
erels.  J  ules  Francais,  W  esthampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS 

Testeh.^^ctober1  "de¬ 
livery.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready 
to  Lay.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Pill  I  FT *5  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
TULLE  I  0  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  OLEN  IlOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


LIVLI  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

4%  months  old,  $1.50.  B.  C-  RYNO,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


200  PULLETS 


April  hatched,  White  Leghorns,  quick 
sale,  SI. 35  ea.  S.  A.  H0W0IN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WU/Y  A  HI  flflTTC  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock.  Catalog  Free 

,  I!  IhIUIUI  if  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM.  Wnt.  D.  Scott.  Prop..  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 

(Illlll  HIM  I IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMI 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC, 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

lllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  3,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  passed  the  half  century  mark  in 
life’s  journey  by  several  years.  My 
earliest  childhood  recollection  of  all  pub¬ 
lications  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  My  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  subscriber  from  perhaps  its  in 
eeption,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1898.  Not  only  was  he  a  subscriber  all 
those  years,  but  so  great  was  his  faith  in 
it,  and  so  often  did  he  quote  from  it,  that 
my  mother  always  called  ii^his  “Bible,” 
and  really,  next  to  the  Bible,  I  believe 
it  was  the  one  piece  of  printed  matter  in 
which  he  had  absolute  confidence.  I  can 
see  him  yet  as  he  came  in  after  the  day’s 
work,  sitting  down  beside  the  old  oil 
lamp  and  poring  over  its  pages,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  ever  missed  a  word. 
Neither  were  any  of  the  issues  allowed 
to  be  destroyed,  and  when  our  home  was 
broken  up  through  the  death  of  my  par¬ 
ents  there  were  complete  files  of  many 
years  _  stored  on  a  specially  constructed 
shelf  in  our  attic.  I  had  not  seen  a  copy 
for  years  until  recently  but  I  find  it  just 
as  I  remember  it  in  my  childhood  days. 
While  I  have  only  a  fair-sized  garden  on 
my  suburban  home  I,  like  my  father  be¬ 
fore  me,  find  many  things  of  interest  and 
value  in  its  pages.  w.  r.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  frank  to  acknowledge  a  sense  of 
pride  in  this  tribute  of  two  generations. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Triangle  Art  Shop,  130  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Raymond  Field 
(B.  Field  in  reply  to  my ’letter),  4  Court 
Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Artcraft  Card, 
321  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Publishing  Co.,  Phillipsburg,  Pa.? 
I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our  paper 
containing  the  above  companies’  adver¬ 
tisements.  I  answered  all  four  of  them 
getting  their  answers  by  return  mail,  but 
before  doing  anything  I  decided  to  get 
your  liberal  advice.  The  Pennsylvania 
Publishing  Co.  want  to  sell  instructions 
on  how  to  prepare  manuscripts,  and  how 
to  secure  this  very  interesting  and  lucra¬ 
tive  work.  They  guarantee  $25  weekly 
to  an  experienced  typist  or  the  price  of 
the  course  is  to  be  refunded.  The  cost 
is  $3. 

Triangle  Art  Shop  and  Artcraft  Card 
companies  both  give  work  at  which  I  am 
fairly  handy ;  namely,  tinting  cards  with 
water  colors.  The  Artcraft  Card  will 
furnish  a  set  of  25  cards,  paints  and 
brush  with  instructions  for  just  one  dol¬ 
lar.  While  working  for  them  further 
supplies  will  be  furnished  free  when 
needed.  From  this  set  you  pick  three 
cards  on  which  to  experiment ;  when 
colored  they  are  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  approval.  If  passed  they  are 
credited  on  your  first  100  cards  and  you 
proceed  with  your  work.  “Experience 
unnecessary  and  with  a  little  practice 
you  can  average  $20  to  $35  a  week  the 
year  round.”  Triangle  Art  Shop  is  simi¬ 
lar.  They  ask  $1.50  for  their  set,  do 
not  ask  for  practice  work  before  employ¬ 
ing  you,  and  refund  the  $1.50  after  you 
have  colored  200  cards.  B.  Field’s  work 
is  gilding  cards,  for  which  he  pays  $15 
per  100.  His  set  costs  $1.  Steady  work 
is  promised  careful  workers.  M.  L.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  money  were  as  easily  made  ht  home 
as  the  above  advertisers  represent,  every 
woman  with  spare  time  could  easily  in¬ 
dulge  in  her  pet  extravagances,  not  to  say 
necessities.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  number 
of  times  suggested  a  “test”  by  which  to 
judge  work-at-liome  propositions — it  is  if 
the  advertiser  asks  for  money  in  advance 
under  any  pretext  the  reader  can  safely 
put  it  in  under  the  heading  of  a  fake 
scheme.  If  home  work  is  offered  with¬ 
out  asking  that  money  be  sent  for  any 
purpose,  the  proposition  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  legitimate.  Each  of  those  enquired 
about  come  under  the  heading  of  fakes. 
The  newspaper  clipping  contained  a  doz¬ 
en  or  more  equally  deceptive  offers.  We 
trust  all  readers  will  keep  in  mind  the 
above  rule  which  will  enable  them  to 
distinguish  between  legitimate  and  fake 
work-at-liome  advertisements ;  99  per  cent 
of  those  appearing  in  daily  and  country 
papers  are  in  the  latter  class. 

Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  defunct 
mail  order  business  conducted  here  by 
Eugene  J.  Reefer,  of  Kansas  City,  was 
continued  yesterday  in  an  effort  to  trace 
the  alleged  disappearance  of  bonds  and 
securities  valued  at  between  $250,000  and 
$300,000. 

Reefer,  who  filed  a  petition  in  volun¬ 
tary  bankruptcy  June  25,  1927,  testified 
at  previous  hearings  that  he  brought  the 
bonds  to  Philadelphia  from  Kansas  City 
in  1921  and  that  they  disappeared  from 
bank  vaults  in  which  he  had  placed  them. 

He  named  a  Miss  Sullivan,  an  assis¬ 
tant,  having  full  charge  of  the  disposi¬ 


tion  of  the  securities  and  the  conduct  of 
the  mail-order  business. 

Reefer  had  declared  at  the  earlier  meet¬ 
ings  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
details  of  the/  business  and  frequently 
withdrew  large  sums  in  the  belief  it  was 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

Subsequently,  Miss  Sullivan  declared 
that  Reefer  had  full  knowledge  of  his 
business  and  that  it  was  Tinder  liis  direc¬ 
tions  that  transfers  of  bonds  were  made 
from  the  vaults. 

She  charged  that  Reefer  left  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $100,000  in  Kansas  City 
when  he  left  for  Philadelphia  in  1921. 

She  said  she  had  been  promised  $10,- 
000  a  year  by  Reefer,  the  salary  to  be¬ 
gin  in  1921,  but  that  she  never  received 
more  than  $5,000  a  year. 

The  above  is  a  record  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  over  the  affairs  of  E.  J.  Reefer 
whose  get-rich-quick  adventures  have 
often  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  this 
department.  In  the  investigation  Reefer 
admits  he  sold  products  costing  from  10 
to  12c  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.80  to 
$2.  The  inquiry  by  the  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  to  determine  Reefer’s  secluded 
assets  for  his  own  purposes,  which 
should  have  been  handed  to  the  receiver 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

\ 

A  member  writes  that  last  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  express  an  animal  that  he  did 
not  order,  that  the  express  charges  were 
about  $15  and  that  through  fear  he  kept 
the  animal  although  he  did  not  like  it. 
He  now  writes  that  the  sale  season  will 
soon  start  and  inquires  what  we  would 
advise  one  to  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  No  one  has  the  right  to  ship 
one  an  animal  that  has  not  been  or¬ 
dered.  _  If  you  should  have  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  wished  on  you  simply  notify  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  that  you  refuse  the  shipment 
and  stand  pat.  Let  no  one  play  you  for 
a  “sucker.” — National  Duroc  News. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  item  that 
some  swine  breeder  has  adopted  the 
“Necktie  Tyler”  scheme  to  sell  pigs. 
This  swine  publication  is  performing  a 
public  service  in  discouraging  all  such 
schemes  whether  employed  to  sell  swine 
or  merchandise. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  American  Business  Builders,  IS  East 
18th  St.,  New  York  City?  They  adver¬ 
tise  a  course  in  real  estate.  Are  they 
reliable,  and  would  it  be  money  well  spent 
for  one  interested  in  the  x-eal  estate  busi¬ 
ness?  b.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

W.  M.  Ostrander  is  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Builders,  Inc.  In  his  circular  let¬ 
ter  Ostrander  says :  “I’ll  show  you  how 
to  use  the  system  with  which  I  made 
more  than  $100,000  in  less  than  five 
years.”  We  do  not  know  what  “system” 
Ostrander  reveals  in  his  correspondence 
instructions,  but  if  he  carries  out  his 
promise  it  would  run  something  like  this : 
“T  started  a  real  estate  business  in 
Philadelphia,  advertised  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  soliciting  farm  own¬ 
ers  to  place  their  property  in  my  hands 
for  sale.  I  exacted  an  advance  fee  from 
each  property  owner  and  by  representing 
the  prospects  of  making  a  sale  were  so 
favorable  that  I  received  fees  from  a 
great  many  farm  owners.  My  famous 
telegram :  ‘Opportunity  exceptional  if 
listed  at  once,’  greatly  helped  in  bringing 
in  these  fees.  I  sold  only  a  very  small 
percentage  (if  any)  of  the  farms  so  list¬ 
ed.  When  I  saw  that  the  game  was 
played  out  I  capitalized  my  real  estate 
business  for  a  large  amount  and  sold 
stock  to  the  credulous  xmblic.  Then  I 
turned  stock  promoter  and  sold  several 
worthless  stocks  to  the  same  credulous 
public.  Afterwards  I  went  into  the  real 
estate  business  again,  secured  options  on 
lots  in  Grantwood,  N.  J.,  Staten  Island, 
and  Lincoln,  N.  J.  I  offered  those  in¬ 
vestors  whom  I  duped  in  the  stock  deal  to 
allow  the  amount  of  their  loss  in  part 
payment  of  lots,  making  the  price  of  the 
lots  so  high  of  course  that  the  victim 
would  be  required  to  pay  more  in  cash 
than  the  lots  were  worth,  thus  playing 
the  investor  for  a  sucker  the  second  time. 
Since  this  later  real  estate  scheme,  I 
have  not  been  actively  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  except  to  teach  others 
how  to  do  it.”  We  call  upon  those  who 
have  been  lured  into  enrolling  for  this 
Ostrander  course  in  real  estate  to  re¬ 
port  whether  he  has  revealed  his  record 
as  outlined  above.  If  not  he  has  not  car¬ 
ried  out  his  promise  to  tell  how  he  made 
more  than  $100,000  in  five  years. 


Mr.  Ford  plans  to  operate  an  airplane 
Pullman.  It’ll  be  a  serious  matter  then 
if  the  porter  brushes  you  off. — Nashville 
Banner. 


CAUTION 

gets  results 

\ 

70%  of  the  accidents  at  grade  crossings  last  year  oc¬ 
curred  in  daylight. 

63%  occurred  where  there  was  no  obstruction  to  a 
clear  view  of  the  crossing. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  accidents  the  automobile 
drivers  were  familiar  with  the  crossings. 

And  20%  of  the  accidents  were  caused  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  running  into  the  train. 


These  are  the  outstanding  facts 
about  grade  crossing  accidents — the 
growing  number  of  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  problem. 

The  railroads  were  the  prime  movers 
in  the  inauguration  of  organized 
safety.  And  for  years  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  every  measure  within  their 
ability  to  promote  it. 

Passenger  fatalities  have  been  re¬ 


duced  by  more  than  67%,  and  acci¬ 
dents  to  railroad  employees  are  less 
than  a  third  of  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

Caution  gets  results. 

Grade  crossing  accidents  can  be  re¬ 
duced  tremendously  if  caution  will 
be  exercised  by  the  individual,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  authorities  and  en  - 
forced  by  public  opinion. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


TONCAN^Tron 

*"*  AND  - 

APEX-  GALVAN  I  z  e  d 


roofing 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
gallons  a  minute  and  three  feet  fall 
or  more  ?  If  so,  you  can  raise  water 
7a  feet  or  more  with  our  Rife  Ram. 
It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

90-DWestSt..  Hew  York  City 


FALL  DISKING  BAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  (and 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 

Bet  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,’  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  ClarkCutawayDisk  Harrows  and 
Plow 8  for  horses  and  tractors 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  3Simain  ST  HIGGANUM, CONN. 


ED  SCOTT’S  prize  bull  got  away  again.  This  time  over 
in  Ace  Kline’s  lot.  If  Ed  would  put  up  a  good,  stout  fence, 
that  would  last,  he  wouldn’t  get  into  so  much  hot  water  with 
his  stock. 

LEADCLAD  fences  stay  good  and  turn  stock  long  after  ordinary 
fences  are  rusted  and  gone.  It’s  the  heavy,  Pure  Lead  Coating 
that  does  the  trick.  That’s  why  they  last  so  long. 

Write  now  for  a  catalog  and  prices 
Write  in  today  for  samples  and  prices, 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Mound.ville,  W.  Va. 

"Leadclad  Fences  make  good  neighbors'* 
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Legal  Questions 


Cats  Destroy  Pigeons 

My  wife  and  I  own  a  20-acre  farm.  I 
have  about  200  pigteons.  The  breeding 
stock  has  a  closed-in  flying  cage.  The 
youngsters  are  out  in  the  open,  but 
closed  in  every  night  to  give  them  plenty 
of  exercise.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
little  house  with  about  one  acre  of 
ground.  He  keeps  three  dogs,  which  are 
a  nuisance,  as  they  always  prowl  around 
the  neighbors’  back  doors  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  besides  howling  at  nights, 
some  nights  directly  under  our  bedroom 
windows.  This  particular  neighbor  also 
owns  two  Angora  cats.  These  cats 
climb  on  the  top  of  the  flying  pens  and 
jump  from  there  into  the  youngsters’ 
coop,  or  rather  loft,  20x20  ft.,  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  these  cats  jumping  out  of 
the  loft.  I  have  missed  four  pigeons 
in  one  week.  A  boy  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  the  cats  with  a  pigeon  in  its 
mouth  coming  away  from  my  loft.  I 
have  warned  my  neighbor  several  times, 
but  to  no  avail.  Have  I  a  right  to  shoot 
these  cats  and  dogs?  o.  E.  k. 

New  York. 

No,  that  would  be  taking  the  law  into 
your  own  hands.  The  only  instance  in 
which  that  is  permissible  is  in  defense  of 
your  own  life.  Two  courses  are  open  to 
you  legally :  persuasion  and  compulsion. 
Go  to  your  neighbor  and  reason  with  him 
and  thereby  induce  him  to  dispose  of  the 
cats  himself,  or  else  make  a  claim  against 
him  and  bring  suit  to  recover  your  dam¬ 
age.  The  latter  course  is  impracticable 
in  view  of  the  small  amount  involved. 

There  is  a  third  alternative,  and  that 
is  screen  the  opening  of  the  coops  and 
rig  up  a  device  by  ropes  and  pulleys  for 
opening  and  closing  it,  so  the  cats  can’t 
get  in.  c.  s.  L. 


Safe  Deposit  in  Closed  Bank 

What  might  happen  in  the  event  of  a 
national  bank  going  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  or  being  closed  to  the  public? 
I  have  a.  strong  box,  contents  of  which 
are  securities  and  jewelery.  I  owe  noth¬ 
ing  nor  am  obligated  to  this  bank. 

Pennsylvania.  "W.  s. 

A  receivership  would  not  affect  the 
title  to  the  contents  of  your  safe  deposit 
box.  It  might  involve  the  inconvenience 
of  making  an  application  to  the  court  for 
permission  to  open  it  and  take  out  your 
securities.  .  G.  s.  L. 


Transfer  of  Mortgaged 
Land 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  through  the 
highway  commission,  has  taken  a  strip 
8  ft.  wide,  about  450  ft.  long  from  our 
frontage.  We  had  agreed  to  transfer  this 
piece  of  land,  but  there  is  a  mortgage 
against  the  place,  and  the  mortgage- 
holder  does  not  seem  willing  to  release 
this  land  without  a  survey  and  payment. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  nor  are  we  will¬ 
ing,  to  pay  for  this  land  and  give  it  to 
the  State.  Could  you  tell  us  what  our 
legal  standing  is  in  this  matter,  and  the 
best  way  to  secure  on  adjustment? 

New  Jersey.  H.  c.  D. 

The  mortgagee  need  not  release  the 
property  you  are  giving  to  the  State  from 
t  he  lien  of  his  mortgage  unless  he  de¬ 
sires  to  do  so,  or  the  land  is  condemned 
by  the  State  and  he  is  made  a  party  de¬ 
fendant  to  the  proceedings,  or  you  pay 
off  the  mortgage.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  permit 
the  State  to  condemn  the  land  and  to 
give  the  mortgagee  the  sum  allowed  by 
the  commissioners  conducting  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make  the 
mortgagee  release  the  portion  to  be  used 
by  the  highway,  department.  H.  R. 

ONLY  time  a  horse  gets  scared  nowa¬ 
days  is  when  he  meets  another  horse. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  deuvi^SSIfiufdlSSS 

Inspection.  JAMES  K.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

' _ — - - - — - — — 

WANTED — One  man  for  general  farm  work  and 
dairv  $40  per  month  and  board.  THOS.  A. 
GAUNTT,  Jobs  town,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  middle-aged  woman  ‘for 
general  housework.  ADVERTISER  2942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  half  share 
basis  and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half 
increase  in  herd:  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first- 
class  state  cultivation,  24  acres  Alfalfa,  50 
acres  creek  bottom  land;  truck  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing,  general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with 
machinery:  half  mile  good  school  and  creamery; 
good  house,  pleasant  place;  your  age.  children, 
habits,  reference;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
right  man  ADVERTISER  2946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  LetcliWorth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  salesman  on  hand  and 
power  fruit  sprayers  in  eastern  territory  with 
old  established  house;  salary  and  commission; 
address  giving  details,  experience,  qualifications 
and  salary  expected;  communications  held  con¬ 
fidential.  ADVERTISER  2910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  milk- 

room  on  dairy  farm  where  certified  milk  is 

made;  good  wages,  house  and  privileges;  none 
but  experienced  man  need  apply.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  nian  with  good  clean 
habits  in  50-cow  grade  A  flairy  barn;  good 
milker,  clean,  no  cigarettes;  wages  $00.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  Tel.  171-L. 


WANTED — Single  farm-raised  man  for  cow-test¬ 
ing  association  work,  with  some  agricultural 
college  training;  must  own  egr  and  sign  agree¬ 
ment  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address  DAIRY 
EXTENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


RELIABLE  poultryman,  married.  Protestant, 
clean  habits,  steady :  must  do  all  work ;  state 
wages  and  all  particulars.  M.  FULLEBORN, 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Yr. 


HELP  wanted — Excellent  laundress  for  large 
family,  h  mper  ■wash;  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City-;  prefer  laundress  doing  no 
other  laundry  work;  references  required;  reply 
by  letter.  ADVERTISER  2956,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  cook  and 
first  floor  worker  for  place  in  country;  no 
laundry;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
2957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  or  -without  experi¬ 
ence  to  learn  poultry  business  on  modern 
plant;  must  be  neat  and  clean;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  weight,  nationality,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  estate,  single,  reliable 
blacksmith,  do  other  -work  as  required;  wages 
to  start,  $75  per  month,  board  and  room;  best 
living  conditions;  apply  with  references  and 
age  to  J.  R.  O’GRADY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  good  milker  and 
kind  with  cows;  wife  to  board  a  few  men 
when  required,  on  a  private  place  in  Putnam 
County;  good  wages  and  conditions  to  a  suitable 
party;  new  cottage  in  course  of  erection;  reply 
with  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2968, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  in  the  thirties,  no 
children,  hustler,  good  dry-milker  and  poultry- 
man:  knowledge  of  general  farming,  Fordson 
tractor;  wages  $100:  cottage,  light,  milk,  eggs 
and  vegetables  in  season;  no  loafers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  modern  dairy  to  milk 
15  to  20  cows;  state  age,  wages  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  18,  to  help  on 
milk  route,  early  service;  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


SETTLED  woman,  Protestant,  white,  as  cook 
for  small  private  family;  country,  Long  Is¬ 
land;  wages  $65;  state  age  and  experience  and 
reference  in  letter.  ADVERTISER  2972,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Married  dairy  farmer.  MIDDLE- 
VILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  knows  the  business  thoroughly, 
private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2884, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY,  married,  all  around  experience;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2905, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


AYANTED — To  correspond  with  party  who  is  de¬ 
veloping  country  home  or  estate,  and  wishes 
to  secure  energetic,  brainey  party  of  high  integ¬ 
rity  and  wide  experience  in  such  work,  or  ‘ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  guard  against  costly  mistakes. 
ADVERTISER  2909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  responsible  position 
on  large  commercial  or  estate  plant;  15  years’ 
experience  in  breeding,  hatchery  and  chick  sales: 
young  married  American  of  best  character;  can- 
give  highest  references;  please  state  full  proposi¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  E.  SMITH,  Riverflow  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Warren,  R.  I. 


DAIRYMAN,  20  years’  experience;  married,  no 
children;  willing  to  board  men;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED-^-Position  as  helper  on  poultry^ plant 
or  care  of  poultry  and  garden  on  estate;  year¬ 
ly  position  desired.  ADVERTISER  2943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  colored  woman,  with  boy  child 
7  years  old.  likes  to  have  a  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  helper  or  general  houseworker  in 
respectable  family:  good  home  preferred  to 
wages:  country  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  2945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY’,  single,  vegetable-landscape  gardener, 
sound  and  recommended,  as  caretaker  of  small 
estate,  wishes  employment.  ADVERTISER  2947, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  horticulturist  wants  position, 
caretaker  private  estate,  assistant  on  poultry 
farm;  American,  single,  middle-aged,  temperate, 
active.  ADVERTISER  2948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER.  capable,  refined,  middle-aged, 
American  woman,  with  daughter  seven;  small 
family  adults  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  wishes  position  as  companion  and 
helper:  country  preferred;  can  drive  car.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted- — Clean,  experienced  creamery 
man  in  certified  dairy;  state  wages.  ADA’ER- 
TISEIt  2974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  blacksmith  and  iiorseshoer  wants 
position:  sober,  reliable,  references.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  27  years  of  age,  farm  life 
experience<  3  years  in  U.  S.  A. ;  perfect  in 
general  farming,  handling,  repairing  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  dairyman,  milker;  supported  by 
best  references;  position.  FRANK  STALL- 
KNECHT,  Shadybrook  Dairy  Farm,  Sarver,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  30,  wishes  position  on 
farm;  have  had  14  years  of  experience,  am  a 
good  milker,  can  give  the  best  of  references; 
please  state  wages.  AIR.  GEORGE  TRACY, 
AA’ellsville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  on  gentleman’s  place,  understands 
care  lawns,  flowers,  vegetables,  horses,  cows; 
married,  no  children.  ADA'ERTISER  2955,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  life-time  experience,  with 
fruit,  crops,  stock,  teaming,  machinery,  di¬ 
recting  help;  grown  family  five;  trustworthy, 
references.  AVM.  BRADY,  118  North  Main  St., 
Natick,  Mass. 


COUPLE — Reliable,  honest,  for  small  household, 
country  preferred;  willing  to  take  full  charge; 
experience  in  nursing,  sewing,  also  full  care  of 
children;  man  as  houseman,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
2958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  have  ex¬ 
perience;  may  buy  an  interest  later.  HES- 
SEL,  244  AVest  99th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RESPONSIBLE  young  man,  single,  desires  work 
on  farm  $50  per  month;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRICTLY  sober  and  clean  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  to  fix  up  rooms,  painting, 
light  carpenter  work  and  repairing;  please  an¬ 
swer  to  ADVERTISER  2964,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  American.  $45  month,  properly  board¬ 
ed.  5A  CHESTNUT,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  wants  position 
private  estate;  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
2965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  small  family,  American,  posi¬ 
tion  as  eare taker  private  estate;  reference  in 
any  line.  BOX  113,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


COMPANION  -  NURSE,  middle  -  aged,  white, 
speaks  German  and  English ;  good  cook  and 
housekeeper.  Address  BOX  22D,  Route  1,  Ma¬ 
nassas,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN — An  experienced  capable  worker 
is  open  for  position  where  profitable  results 
are  required  and  paid  for;  single,  46;  share  or 
percentage  proposition  considered  on  1,500  or 
more  layers.  ADVERTISER  2967,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker,  wishes  position 
on  estate;  life  experience;  one  boy  age  11; 
please  state  particulars  and  wages.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2970,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  23,  single,  4  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  farm  or  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  2971,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  position  wanted  by  American, 
married,  small  family;  understands  garden¬ 
ing,  upkeep  of  private  places,  growing  crops, 
care  of  stock,  poultry  and  fruit  trees;  first- 
class  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2973.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position;  five  years 
in  last  place  and  seven  in  place  before.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm’s  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


312  ACRES,  100  tillage,  two  barns,  house,  seven 
rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 
orchard,  wood  and  timber  enough  to  cover  it; 
no  agents;  great  bargain,  $15  per  acre.  REV. 
GEORGE  H.  AVILBUR,  Lempster,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  filling  station,  ga¬ 
rage,  2-story  barn  and  acre  of  land  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  South  Ceutral  New  York;  $15,000. 
ADA7ERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  of  seven  acres,  high 
elevation,  new  buildings,  9-room  English  co¬ 
lonial  house,  all  hardwood  floors,  electric,  bath, 
one-pipe  furnace,  town  water  system,  none  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  State;  barn  42x32;  tool  house  and 
garage  20x16;  700  feet  from  junior  high  school; 
Spencer,  a  town  better  than  6,000  population, 
oil  main  highway  Boston  Post  road,  10  miles 
from  AVorcester;  see  this  place  before  you  buy; 
$8,000.  terms.  ADVERTISER  2887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 154-acre  farm  with  or  without 
stock;  small  payment  down.  LOUIE  WIL- 
HELMI,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  chicken  and  truck  farm, 
12  acres  cleared.  20  acres  timber;  6-rooin 
house,  6  brooder-houses,  200  capacity  laying 
bouse,  large  barn,  large  sweet  potato  storage 
house,  cellar  12x24.  suitable  for  incubator  house; 
in  sight  of  church,  school  bus  line,  telephone, 
stone  road,  among  the  best  of  neighbors;  1 
horse,  implements,  tractor,  truck;  crops:  $3,000, 
S1  000  down;  reason  I  have  purchased  hotel; 
near  Ocean  City.  JOHN  N.  GORDY,  Snow  Hill, 
AArorcester  Co.,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  286-acre  farm  in  fine 
shape;  2  large  barns,  17-room  house,  all  in 
good  condition;  will,  if  desired,  include  good 
dairy,  2  teams  and  up-to-date  set  of  farming 
tools,  tractor,  thrasher,  ensilage  cutter,  binder 
and  all  necessary  tools  needed  on  a  farm  or 
will  exchange  for  smaller  farm  in  Md.,  N.  J., 
Del.,  Ohio,  Pa.  or  Va..  50  to  100  acres;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  D.  C.  CALHOUN,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


160  ACRES  for  sale  cheap;  2-aere  garden,  rest 
all  timber,  oak.  cedar  and  walnut;  3  miles  to 
Missoual  Railroad  station,  6  miles  to  county 
seat;  mountain  home;  Arkansas  Creek  through 
property,  good  fishing  and  hunting.  Apply  AA’M. 
ROTHKEGEL,  Box  106,  E.  Nortliport,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  estate,  130 
acres,  tillage,  pasture,  1,000  cords  wood; 
modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  phone,  hot 
and  cold  water,  garage,  etc. ;  half  mile  station, 
village;  wonderful  view  all  directions;  near 
Summer  resort  lake;  ideal  for  Summer  boarders; 
if  sold  soon,  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  2921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  feed  business;  will  rent 
or  sell:  warehouse,  siding  privileges;  other 
interests  compel  sale.  ADA'ERTISER  2917,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


10-ACRE  fruit  farm,  500  grapes,  300  fruit  trees 
in  bearing;  4-room  private  cottage,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage:  mule,  tools,  liens,  furniture;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  DORR  TROAVBRIDGE,  Lawtey,  Fla. 


FARM  wanted  in  Southern  or  AA’estern  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  2929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  within  75  miles  New  York, 
priced  about  $1,000;  give  particulars,  ADArER- 
TISER  2944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  fawn;  pecans,  strawberries;  tools, 
furniture;  house,  barn,  in  good  condition; 
price  $2,000.  EDAVARD  JARVIS,  Owner, 
Starke,  Florida. 


WANTED — Few  acres  cheap  land  on  good  road, 
30  miles  from  Newark.  A.  KUNZ,  722  Penna. 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


SALE  or  exchange,  180  acres,  famous  Mohawk 
Valley,  paved  road;  well  improved,  stocked 
and  equipped;  want  small  place  South  or  AVest. 
FRANK  CUNNINGHAM,  R.  1,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 


IDEAL  Fairfield  County  home,  chicken  and  gar¬ 
den  farm  of  20  acres;  12  miles  from  Dan¬ 
bury,  2  from  Newtown;  near  State  road;  house, 
7  rooms,  toilet  and  bath,  and  every  room 
heated;  barn,  garage  and  chicken  equipment; 
$9,000,  $3,800  cash,  or  will  rent  one  year  $45 
month,  with  option  of  purchase.  FLEMING, 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Grand  A7iew  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Farm;  15  acres  on  New  York-Albany  State 
road;  beautiful  place,  good  buildings.  FRANK 
D.  HAM,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  farm  suitable  poultry, 
geese,  bees;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  hundred  miles  of 
New  York;  rent  or  shares.  ADVERTISER 
2953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Equipped  dairy  farm,  354  acres, 
in  Central  Ohio,  close  to  city,  deliver  your 
milk  at  special  price.  ADVERTISER  2949,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  Maryland,  State  road; 

good  buildings,  some  woodland,  near  town  and 
railroad  station;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry; 
bargain.  AVrite  K.  B.  GUENTHER,  Owner,  Cape 
May,  N.  J. 


SALE — Farm,  90  acres,  large  springs,  brooks, 
for  hunting,  boarding;  reasonable.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  in  Finger  Lakes  region.  Al¬ 
falfa  farm;  good  buildings;  would  consider 
working  modern  equipped  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Poultry  and  truck  farm  on 
Long  Island;  7  acres,  9-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  rent  $50  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
2961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  dairy  farm.  Address  MASON, 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  farm  on  shares,  fully  equipped, 
with  cows  and  tools.  F.  C.  SCHAFFER,  5 
Clinton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


113-ACRE  farm,  estate  settlement,  commuting. 
AVM.  QUIMBY,  286  E.  Main  St.,  Somerville, 

N,  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENWELOPES  with  flags  or  designs  on,  received 
during  Civil  War  period,  $1  to  $5  each  paid. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone; 

clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8;  10-Ib.,  $2;  5-lb.,  $1.10; 
buckwheat,  $7,  $1.90  and  $1.  N.  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center.  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  potatoes  grown  on  Eastern  Shore,  $3 
per  three-bushel  barrel,  f.o.b.  Painter;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  G.  AV.  AVARREN,  Painter, 
Va. 


SLEEP  on  fresli-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  t-he  siek-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  people  welcome  to  my  home,  kind 
treatment,  first  floor  rooms,  improvements; 
rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H.  A.  HARRIS.  Afton 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  gold  skin  sweet  potatoes, 
none  like  them  for  family  use;  $4.25  per  bbl. 
F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Offers  for  40  tons  of  well  rotted 
cow  or  horse  manure,  free  on  rail,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.  J.  PARMENTIER,  Nurseryman  and 
Landscape  Architect,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa.  ■ 


FOR  SALE — Fine  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

one  60-lb.  can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13,  here. 
NOAH  BORDXER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  liquid,  in  5-lb.  pails;  one  pail, 
$1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone;  12  pails,  f.o.b.,  $9.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.  . 


BEAN  thresher— Steam  or  tractor  driven;  bean 
harvester,  eight  bean  picking  machines;  bar¬ 
gains;  write  me,  ARCHIBALD  OSBORNE,  M. 
D.,  Berryville,  Va. 


AAr  ANTED — A  used  carbide  gas  lighting  plant. 

ERNEST  TANGE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Northville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  S5  cents;  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  deliver¬ 
ed;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  barn  feed  truck  and  manure 
carrier;  never  been  unerated.  JOHN  GRASS, 
Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


TATTING  orders  filled  promptly;  send  stamp  for 
prices.  DORA  ALABOUGH,  Mitchellville, 
Tenn. 


WANTED — Car  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  HOW¬ 
ARD  KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 
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E.  V.  Agler  had  wonderful  results  with  GLASS  CLOTH  last  winter.  He  writes: 
“When  we  moved  here  there  was  no  poultry  house.  The  owner  let  us  use  the  barn 
and  garage.  By  taking  off  a  few  boards  and  replacing  with  GLASS  CLOTH  it 
made  a  fine  place  to  handle  the  hens.  In  October  we  got  3826  eggs  which  sold  for 
$128.55.  In  November,  3863  eggs,  cash,  $151.00.  December,  3001  eggs,  cash 
$101  55  That  makes  a  total  in  three  months  of  $381.19  which  is  not  bad  for  242 
hens*  GLASS  CLOTH  works  wonders.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  ordinary  window 


ON  OUR. 

New  Super-Strength  Material 


“ CASH  IN  HAND” 

R.  G.  Hughes  made  this  poultry  house  out  of  a 
corn  crib.  The  big  GLASS  CLOTH  windows 
saved  him  $60  over  sash  and  glass  and  brought 
him  more  winter  eggs  than  he  ever  thought  pos¬ 
sible.  He  says  before  he  used  GLASS  CLOTH 
eggs  were  scarce  on  his  farm  “as  snowballs  in 
Africa.”  Almost  at  once  his  100  hens  “started 
on  a  laying  spree”  and  he  says,  “Since  then  I 
have  bought  all  our  groceries  and  feed  for  the 
cows  and  chickens  and  much  of  our  clothing  from 
the  sale  of  eggs.  I  also  bought  my  potato  seed 
and  garden  fertilizer  and  my  wife  has  bought 
many  articles  for  the  house-all  from  egg  money.” 

A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  brought  Mr. 
Hughes  all  this  new  prosperity. 

He  says,  “It  sure  keeps  the  poultry  house  warm. 
One  day  it  was  22°  outside  and  78°  inside. 


Put  Ultra-Violet  Rays  to  W ork  for  Y on 


You  can  get  big  egg  yields  all  winter  just  as  easy  as  these  folks  did.  Just  give  your 
hens  ultra-violet  light  through  GLASS  CLOTH  windows.  Window  glass  stops  these 
rays.  Science  has  discovered  hens  will  not  lay  without  them.  Put  up  GLASS 
CLOTH  and  the  hens  become  active.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands  function 
like  it  was  June.  High  winter  egg  prices  bring  big  profits.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
FRED  TURNER  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  the  cold  months.  GLASS  CLOTH  is  cheap. 
Originatorof  Giasa cioth  You  can  afford  to  use  plenty  of  it.  That  is  what  hens  need  plenty  of  real  sunlight 
and  exercise— plenty  of  ultra-violet  rays.  You  are  going  to  feed  your  hens  anyway.  Why  not  get  a 
$5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  make  them  pay  you  profits?  It  is  easy  to  put  up.  Just  fasten  it  on 
home  made  frames.  Half  a  million  poultry  raisers  have  taken  the  glass  from  their  poultry  house 
windows  and  put  up  GLASS  CLOTH.  It  is  the  new  way.  The  modern  way.  The  profitable  way. 


A  new  cloth  of  tremendous 
strength  is  being  used  in 
GLASS  CLOTH  this  year. 
It  is  the  strongest  material 
of  its  kind.  No  ordinary 
accident  will  tear  it.  It  is 
“tough  as  boot  leather.” 

This  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  one  cent  increase  in 
price.  In  fact,  to  introduce 
this  new  material  to  you, 
we  make  this  amazing 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Go  to  your  dealer,  or,  if 
he  does  not  have  GLASS 
CLOTH  yet,  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  with  $5.00  and  we  will 
send  you,  postpaid,  a  big 
roll  of  the  new  GLASS 
CLOTH,  45  ft.  long  and 
one  yard  wide — 135  sq.  ft. 


Strength! 

Nine  people,  total  weight  1062 
lbs.,  standing  on  a  frame  of  the 
new,  super-strength  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Such  strength  means 
extra  life  and  durability.  Extra 
value  for  your  money.  GLASS 
CLOTH  can  repay  its  cost  many 
times  in  a  single  year.  It  is  a 
very  profitable  investment. 


NOTE  to  DEALERS 


Use  This 
COUPON 


TURNER  BROS.,  DEPT.  786 

BLADEN,  NEBR.  or  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

I  enclose  $ _ _ _ for  which  send  me - 

rolls  of  GLASS  CLOTH,  prepaid,  parcel  post. 
If  not  satisfied  after  ten  days’  use  I  may  return 
it  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name. 


The  demand  for  GLASS  CLOTH  is 
so  great  we  have  been  forced  to 
fill  orders  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  localities  where  we  have 
no  dealer  representative.  Many 
excellent  territories  are  still 
open.  GLASS  CLOTH  is  the 
kind  of  product  you  can  take 
pride  in  selling.  It  makes  a 
profit  for  you  and  a  profit  for 
your  customer.  Our  new  ma¬ 
terial  is  by  far  the  finest  of  its 
kind.  Write  today  for  trial 
dealer  roll  and  our  attractive 
dealer  proposition,  or  order 
from  your  hardware  jobber. 


Address 


Town _ State--.---.. 

COPYRIGHT.  U_7.  iL'RN'ER  BROS. 


Guaranteed 

Use  this  material  for  poul¬ 
try  house  windows,  storm 
doors,  storm  windows,  and 
barn  or  hog  house  windows. 
If,  after  ten  days’  use  you 
do  not  find  it  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  glass  or  any  sub¬ 
stitute,  return  it  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

Quality 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  now  of 
such  high  quality  you  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  genuine.  We  have  placed  it 
with  thousands  of  dealers,  all  of 
whom  now  make  you  this  Special 
Trial  Offer.  If  there  is  not  a 
GLASS  CLOTH  dealer  in  your 
town  yet,  order  on  the  coupon. 

Under  average  conditions 
GLASS  CLOTH  lasts  from  one 
to  four  seasons.  Yet  it  pays 
such  profits  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  if  you  had  to  change 
it  much  oftener. 

For  your  protection  we  have 
placed  the  name  “GLASS 
CLOTH”  on  every  yard.  It  is 
yourguaranteeof  super-strength, 
extra  quality  material.  Avoid 
any  material  not  bearing  the 
name.  Take  advantage  of  our 
Special  Trial  Offer  today. 


Winter-Tight  Home 
Brings  Comfort 

“Glass  Cloth  is  great  stuff,”  writes  J.  Austin.  Last  fall 
I  made  storm  windows  for  our  house ‘by  tacking  it  over 
the  window  screens  and  I  put  it  over  the  screen  door  to 
make  a  storm  door.  I  closed  up  the  porch  with  it  too. 
It  was  a  cold  winter  but  our  house  was  warmer  than  it 
ever  was  before.  It  cost  me  $6.70.  The  same  job  done 
with  glass  would  of  cost  $115.  When  I  took  the  Glass 
Cloth  down  this  spring  it  was  almost  good  as  new.  I 
figure  we  saved  on  both  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  We 
hardly  had  a  cold  all  winter.” 

Got  Eggs  All  Winter 

“After  using  GLASS  CLOTH  two 
years  I  would  not  trade  one  frame 
of  it  for  a  dozen  frames  of  ordinary 
glass.  Last  winter  I  had  only  36 
hens,  but  many  days  I  got  as  high 
as  33  eggs.”  — W .  B.  Houstan 

Think  of  the  winter  egg  money 
he  would  have  made  i  f  he  had  had 
360  hens  instead  of  just  36.  Now 
that  you  can  have  GLASS  CLOTH 
it  pays  to  keep  hens  over  the  win¬ 
ter.  They  pay  bigger  profits  than 
in  summertime,  due  to  high  win¬ 
ter  egg  prices. 

Every  poultry  raiser  should  see 
to  it  he  gets  winter  eggs  this  win¬ 
ter.  All  you  need  is  a  few  yards  of 
GLASS  CLOTH  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  hen  house.  Order  today. 
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A  “New  Industry”  in  Central  New  York 

Local  Interest  in  a  State  Road 
Brings  Benefit  and  Business  to  a  Community 


OAD  IMPROVEMENT.— Were  one  to 
travel  the  highway  across  southern 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years 
ago,  from  Madison  to  Bridgewater, 
he  would  have  found  a  good  farming 
region  typical  of  many  throughout 
that  time  there  were  some  well-kept 
farms,  some  ill -kept,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  aban¬ 
doned  farm  homes.  These  latter  would  have  been 
found  in  the  hilly  section  of  this  particular  strip 
between  Sangerfield  and  Bridgewater.  Today  it  is 
unnecessary  to  travel  up  hill  and  down  dale  across 
this  strip  of  farming  territory  over  the  dirt  road 
which  traversed  the  territory  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  there  is  a  ribbon  of  concrete  and  macadam  and 
hardly  a  minute  goes  by  during  the  daylight  hours 
but  what  cars  are  speeding  along  this  particular 
strip  on  their  way  across  New  York  State,  for  this 


route  has  been  made  one  of  the  chief  arteries  of 
travel  east  and  west. 

CHANGED  SCENES  AND  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 
— There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single 
abandoned  farm  home  along  this  stretch  of  high¬ 
way.  There  are  many  well-kept  farms  and  just  a 
few  ill-kept  farms.  The  building  of  the  improved 
highway  has  made  a  new  industry.  The  tourist  must 
be  cared  for.  The  inhabitants  along  the  State  roads 
have  found  that  the  majority  of  this  great  army  of 
travelers  would  rather  stay  over  night  out  in  the 
country  at  a  farm  or  village  home  than  travel  into 
the  city  where  the  traffic  is  congested. 

CHERRY  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION— In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  was  a  brief  statement 
regarding  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Association. 
This  regional  association  was  formed  to  further  the 


interests  of  the  historic  turnpike,  a  route  extending 
in  almost  a  direct  line  from  Albany  to  Syracuse. 
Just  after  the  Revolution  the  State  Legislature  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Albany  to  Cherry  Valley.  This  road  was  later  built 
through  to  Cazenovia  and  Manlius  by  a  private  cor¬ 
poration  which  charged  tolls.  Stage  coaches  made 
daily  trips  along  the  route  and  it  became  the  main 
artery  of  travel  from  the  East  to  the  AVest. 

MADE  A  STATE  ROAD.— With  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  the  importance  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Turn¬ 
pike  dwindled  nntil  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was 
placed  upon  the  State  higliwoy  map  for  improve¬ 
ment.  A  study  by  the  State  highway  officials  showed 
that  this  route  passed  from  Albany  to  Syracuse 
without  going  through  a  single  large  city  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  showed  that  through  its  entire 
length  it,  did  not  vary  over  five  miles  from  a  straight 


Unauthorized  Road  Signs  Collected  by  N.  Y.  State  Highway  Department  for  Bonfire.  Fig.  624. 
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line  drawn  between  these  two  points.  The  State 
went  ahead  with  its  construction  program  and  two 
years  ago  the  final  strip  of  highway  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  was  opened 
for  travel.  Just  a  year  ago  a  group  of  men  from 
llie  various  communities  between  Cazenovia  and  Al¬ 
bany  met  together  and  organized  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  Association,  the  object  being  to  further  the 
interest  of  this  particular  highway.  There  were 
prominent  business  men  from  the  various  com  muni- 
lies  and  prominent  farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
area.  The  organization  was  completed  and  today 
at  the  end  of  its  first  .year  of  existence  it  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  regional  associations  in 
the  country. 

ADVERTISING  ADVANTAGE.— The  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley  Turnpike  Association  set  out  to  advertise  the 
advantages  of  the  route  to  the  tourists.  It  was  a 
purely  business  proposition.  When  the  tourist  stops 
in  a  small  community  for  a  night’s  lodging  he  brings 
new  money  to  that  community.  A  tourist  stopping 
over  night  at  an  attractive  village  home  or  a  spa¬ 
cious  farm  home  in  the  edge  of  the  village  wants 
supper,  a  night’s  lodging  and  breakfast.  Many  tour¬ 
ists  nowadays  figure  on  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
noonday  meal  and  for  their  luncheon  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  beauty  spot  or  camping  grounds. 

NEW  MONEY. — When  the  tourist  stops  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  the  supplies  are  secured  early  in  the  morning 
as  well  as  accessories  for  the  car.  In  many  cases 
this  means  a  considerable  amount  of  new  money  is 
left  in  the  community.  Tourists  like  fresh  supplies 
and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  purchase  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  from  villagers  and  farm¬ 
ers.  Often  the  tourist  home  in  the  village  has  so 
many  guests  that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  their 
supplies  from  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  army  of 
travelers  has  made  a  new  industry  for  the  farm 
people  and  villagers  residing  along  these  improved 
roads. 

INSTANCES.  —  Take  the  village  of  Richfield 
Springs  in  Otsego  County  as  an  instance.  Everyone 
has  gained  through  the  catering  to  the  traveling 
public.  Years  ago  this  community  was  a  famous  re¬ 
sort  where  New  Yorkers  desiring  to  recuperate 
spent  the  Summer  months  in  relaxation.  It  was  so 
popular  that  a  special  train  was  run  from  New  York 
City  to  the  Springs  in  order  to  bring  the  tired  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  this  particular  Summer  resort.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  automobile  and  improved 
roads  the  haunts  of  the  “tired  New  Yorker”  changed. 
Motor  trips  displaced  the  railroad  trips  to  Richfield 
Springs  and  the  great  hotels  were  at  many  times 
practically  empty.  Today  there  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  The  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  passes 
through  Richfield  Springs  and  it  is  almost  necessary 
1  o  phone  ahead  if  one  desires  accommodations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  season.  The  hotels  are  packed  to 
capacity  and  tourists  homes  along  the  beautiful 
shaded  streets  assist  in  caring  for  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic.  The  baker  gains,  for  he  supplies  food  stuffs  to 
these  homes.  The  plumber  gains,  for  he  installs  ad¬ 
ditional  bathrooms  and  other  equipment  in  the  newly 
furnished  tourist  homes.  The  hardware  man  gains 
for  he  furnishes  the  supplies  to  the  butcher,  the  ba¬ 
ker,  the  candlestick  maker.  And  it  is  new  money  for 
the  community.  There  are  other  communities  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  story.  Houses  are  painted  and 
grounds  are  beautified  by  the  planting  of  shrubs 
a  fid  trees.  The  community  looks  alive.  They  seem 
delighted  to  work  at  the  new  industry. 

SPREADING  THE  NEWS.— The  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  Association  endeavors  to  inform  the  tour¬ 
ist  of  the  beauties  and  value  of  this  particular  route. 
During  the  past  year  30,000  booklets  with  a  beautiful 
illustrated  cover  were  sent  to  practically  all  sec- 
lions  of  the  United  States  for  distribution  to  the 
prospective  tourists.  During  the  past  year  this 
route  has  been  designated  as  a  part  of  Transconti¬ 
nental  Route  Number  20  and  all  the  way  across  the 
country  automobile  bureaus  and  touring  agencies 
have  been  informed  of  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
this  historic  section  of  the  route  which  crosses  New 
York  State.  One  hundred  thousand  small  folders 
have  been  distributed  to  garages,  tourist  homes  and 
hotels  along  the  route  and  these  inform  the  traveler 
of  the  important  points  of  interest  which  can  be 
reached  while  en  route  along  the  Turnpike. 

OBJECTIONABLE  SIGNS.— One  of  the  problems 
which  the  association  encountered  was  keeping  its 
route  free  from  objectionable  banners  and  signs.  An 
educational  campaign  has  been  started  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  beauties  of  this  route  and  requesting  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers  to  keep  advertising  signs 
at  a  minimum.  Just  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
which  was  held  at  Richfield  Springs  a  week  ago 


there  was  a  huge  bonfire  of  unauthorized  road  signs. 
These  signs  were  collected  by  the  patrolmen  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  all  along  the  turnpike 
wherever  they  had  been  erected  upon  State  land. 
They  were  presented  to  the  Turnpike  Association  for 
a  bonfire.  The  photograph  on  first  page  shows  a 
pile  of  signs  just  before  they  went  up  in  smoke. 
Other  regional  associations  have  taken  up  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  there  is  little  question  but  what  it  will 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

NEAT  ROADSIDE  STANDS.  —  The  association 
also  frowns  upon  the  roadside  stand  of  a  dilapidated 
appearance.  They  want  the  turnpike  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  and  even  the  hot  dog  stands  are  being  requested 
to  keep  the  advertising  signs  at  a  minimum  and  keep 
up  an  attractive  appearance.  This  the  officials  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  only  way  to  make  tourist  trade  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  ai*e  very 
few  roadside  stands  along  the  Cherry  Valley  Turn¬ 
pike  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  sell  farm  products 
such  as  vegetables,  flowers  and  canned  goods.  One 
reason  perhaps  is  that  the  tourist  along  the  turn¬ 
pike  is  from  out  of  the  State  and  he  has  no  desire 
to  secure  these  products  which  are  perishable.  While 
there  are  hundreds  of  fine  tourist  homes,  inns,  etc., 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  large  successful  roadside 
stand  where  farm  products  are  sold. 

RESULTS. — Everyone  wants  to  know  what  re¬ 
sults  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Association  has 


Who  Knows ?  One  of  Them  May  he  President 


secured.  It  is  easy  to  find  this  out  by  comparing 
the  traffic  count  taken  by  the  State  a  year  ago  with 
that  of  the  present  season.  A  count  at  Madison,  in 
Madison  County,  shows  that  during  12  hours  693 
out-of-State  cars  passed  a  given  point.  At  Richfield 
Springs  on  the  same  day  797  out-of-State  cars  passed 
the  man  taking  the  traffic  count.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  record  of  last  year.  The  total  cars  pass¬ 
ing  a  given  point  was  3,630,  hence  the  out-of-State 
cars  are  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  of 
course  does  not  mean  all  of  the  tourists  which  pass 
along  the  route  for  there  are  many  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  State.  A  check  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  keeping  track  of  the  cars  by  counties  shows 
that  this  season’s  traffic  is  made  up  of  60  per  cent 
tourists.  This  means  40  per  cent  of  the  cars  were 
local  or  county  cars. 

HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  turnpike  association  held  last  week  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  meeting  ever  held  in  this  section  and 
one  of  the  significant  points  brought  out  by  President 
John  A.  Losee,  of  Richfield  Springs,  was  that  the 
various  communities  along  the  Cherry  Valley  Turn¬ 
pike  have  really  got  acquainted,  have  found  out 
each  other’s  problems  and  are  working  together  for 
their  common  good.  They  have  found  that  this  new 
industry  of  catering  to  the  traveling  public  not  only 
enriches  the  innkeeper  and  the  manager  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  home,  but  this  new  money  passes  around  to  vil¬ 
lager  and  farmer  alike.  The  new  industry  is  a 
community  affair  and  everyone  is  boosting  it ;  hence 


the  success  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  the 
officials  of  this  association  asking  “how  they  do  it?” 
They  have  made  a  success  in  the  new  industry  by 
working  together  for  the  common  good.  t.  t.  j. 


The  Tint  on  the  Egg  Shell 

[Wliat  causes  the  colored  egg — so  characteristic  of 
the  various  breeds  of  poultry?  Can  it  be  changed  by 
feeding  or  is  it  a  true  characteristic  of  the  breed?  Can 
a  Brahma,  for  example,  be  bred  and  fed  so  as  to  lay  a 
white  egg?] 

OLOR  pigment  is  primarily  a  breed  and  variety 
characteristic.  It  differs  with  the  different 
species  of  poultry  as  it  does  with  the  different 
species  of  wild  birds.  It  breeds  reasonably  true 
where  varieties  are  kept  reasonably  pure.  The  color 
pigment,  however,  varies  in  crosses  of  the  different 
species  of  the  domestic  fowl  because  the  different 
varieties  have  developed  this  tendency  with  regard 
to  the  particular  shade  of  color  pigment  which  they 
place  in  their  'eggs.  That  is  to  say,  among  the 
breeds  and  varieties  laying  tinted  eggs,  some  of 
these,  like  the  Cochin  and  Brahmas,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  very  dark-colored  shells.  The  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  varieties  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  differ  somewhat  in 
(lie  general  shade  of  pigment  which  they  place  in 
their  eggs,  but  within  each  of  these  breeds  certain 
individuals  inherit  different  densities  of  pigment. 

Where  persons  have  bred  any  of  these  varieties, 
such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock,  for  example,  for  many 
years  for  egg  production  without  much  of  any  re¬ 
gard  to  color  pigment,  it  varies  from  the  very 
deepest  brown  to  very  pale  color  and  mottled  or 
splashed  eggs. 

By  the  process  of  careful  selection  of  a  certain 
shade  of  pigment  when  using  eggs  for  hatching,  one 
may  after  a  period  of  many  years  of  close  breeding 
for  this  quality,  establish  fairly  good  uniformity. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  transmit  a 
tinted  color  to  the  egg  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
breeds  supposed  to  be  laying  white  eggs.  This 
tinted  or  creamy  characteristic  is  exceedingly  per¬ 
sistent  as  a  dominant  character.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  very  slow  process  of  breeding  to  eliminate  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  a  flock. 

One  never  fully  appreciates  what  constitutes  a 
white  egg  until  a  perfectly  chalk  white  egg  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  eggs  which  are  slightly  or  decidedly 
creamy.  These  tinted,  eggs  appear  to  be  white  until 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  chalk  white  product.  A 
male  or  a  female  carrying  the  tinted  factor,  is  likely 
to  transmit  this  quality  to  its  offspring.  For  this 
reason  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  exercised 
to  make  certain  that  no  male  or  female  is  used 
which  does  not  carry  the  tendency  to  lay  the  proper 
quality  of  egg. 

The  tinted  color  of  an  eggshell,  therefore,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  a  matter  of  breeding  rather  than  feeding  or 
management.  The  color  of  the  shell  unlike  the 
color  of  the  yolk  cannot  be  materially  changed,  if 
at  all,  by  feeding.  It  is  barely  possible  that  certain 
mineral  ingredients  might  have  a  tendency  slightly 
to  change  the  color  of  the  shell,  since  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  shell  is  materially  influenced  by  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  minerals  used.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  experimental  data  is  available  to  show  that  any 
material  difference  in  color  of  the  shell  of  the  egg 
could  be  traced  to  the  feed.  james  e.  rice. 


Browning  Foliage  on  Apple  Trees 

The  apple  trees  are  nearly  all  blighted  near  by,  and 
are  trying  to  do  so  here.  Some  of  the  leaves  on  the 
pear  trees  are  also  dying.  It  seems  too  bad  to  see 
them  so.  Could  you  tell  us  what  this  disease  is  and  if 
there  is  a  way  of  controlling  it?  c.  I. 

Coliocton,  N.  Y. 

T  is  only  a  guess  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
leaf  skeletonizers  have  caused  the  injury  to  the 
apples,  and  that  the  leaf-spot  fungus  is  responsible 
for  the  “dying”  pear  leaves.  In  sprayed  orchards 
there  is  no  trouble  from  either  pest.  In  unsprayed 
orchards  they  may  be  severe,  depending  upon 
weather  conditions.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  now.  Another  year,  a  little  attention  to  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  with  either  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  lime-sulphur,  will  solve  the  matter.  The 
trees  will  probably  not  be  permanently  injured  un¬ 
less  a  severe  Winter  takes  its  toll  from  the  de¬ 
vitalized  trees.  h.  b.  t. 


The  hen  that  turns  up  at  Midsummer  with  beak  and 
legs  a  bright  yellow  is  not  worth  keeping  another  year. 
She  should  have  laid  her  yellow  color  out  by  that  time. 

Several  people  want  to  know  if  they  can  safely  cut 
loose  cabbage  leaves,  turnips  tops  and  similar  “greens” 
with  the  corn  into  the  silo.  It  lias  been  done  and  re¬ 
ported  to  us,  but  we  do  not  advise  it. 
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More  About  That  Mowing  Contest 

OUR  people  have  shown  so  much  interest  in  that 
hand-mowing  contest  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College  that  we  think  they  will  welcome 
more  pictures  about  it.  Last  year  the  contest  re¬ 
ceived  much  spectacular  advertising  because  Miss 
Helen  Bernaby  won  first  prize.  It  was  considered 
remarkable  that  a  young  woman  should  take  up  a 
“lost  art”  of  this  sort  and  make  it  famous.  This 
year  there  were  many  entrants  and  Miss  Bernaby 
lost,  the  winner  being  Walter  Stickney,  an  elderly 
man  who,  as  we  see  in  the  picture,  would  make  a 
good  representative  of  Father  Time. 

Last  year  the  contestants  mowed  in  a  field  of  oats 
which  made  comparatively  easy  mowing.  This  year 
the  work  was  harder.  The  cutting  was  done  in  sec¬ 
ond-growth  clover  quite  a  little  tangled  in  some 
places.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  have  the  con¬ 
ditions  exactly  alike  on  all  the  plots.  They  were 
marked  out  in  equal  size  and  chosen  by  lot.  Natur¬ 
ally  some  were  more  tangled  than 
others-  but  this  was  part  of  the  game 
and  all  the  mowers  accepted  the  sit- 
xiation. 

The  pictures  show  Miss  Bernaby 
mowing  and  also  as  she  stood  con¬ 
gratulating  Mr.  Stickney.  The  other 
picture  shows  the  contest  in  full  swing. 

It  was  interesting  and  useful.  The 
New  Hampshire  College  is  doing  a 
fine  work  in  popularizing  these  old- 
fashioned  and  homely  things.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  country  people 
should  invent  and  popularize  events  of 
this  sort — right  out  of  their  own  lines 
and  work.  We  cannot  say  too  fre¬ 
quently  that  our  farmers  will  do  well 
to  invent  and  develop  songs  and  games 
and  entertainments  of  their  own  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  copy  after  town  and  city  people. 
We  can  help  ourselves  in  all  ways  by  trying  to  be 
independent  and  original  in  all  our  doings. 


quantities  of  organic  matter  can  be  worked  into  the 
land  and  thus  keep  it  in  fair  condition. 

Except  where  potatoes  are  grown,  lime  should  be 
used  freely.  This  helps  to  sweeten  the  soil  and 
keep  it  in  good  condition  and  also  helps  to  decompose 
organic  matter.  A  small  quantity  of  stable  manure 
is  desirable  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Really  the  chief 
value  of  manure  in  these  days  is  to  supply  organic 
matter  and  to  add  certain  bacteria  to  the  soil.  These 
help  to  break  up  jthe  organic  matter  and  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition.  A  small  quantity  of  stable 
manure  used  each  year  will  help  in  this  way  far 
more  than  one  would  suppose  from  its  actual  plant 
food  analysis. 

The  plan  of  dispensing  with  stable  manure  en¬ 
tirely  requires  a  careful  study  -and  proper  use  of 
chemicals.  Almost  any  of  the  ready-mixed  ferti¬ 
lizers  will  give  good  results  in  garden  work  of  this 
sort.  When  the  garden  is  of  large  size^  it  may  pay 
to  buy  the  separate  chemicals  and  mix  them  at  home. 


Gardening  Without  Manure 


Do  you  think  it  practical  to  grow  garden  truck  with 
commercial  fertilizers  without  much  stable  manure, 
using  green  manures  to  supply  humus?  F.  H.  H, 

Michigan. 

YES,  the  plan  is  practical  and  possible.  In  fact, 
many  gardeners  in  the  East  have  come  to  the 
point  where  they  use  very  little  stable  manure.  They 
depend  on  chemicals  and ’green  crops  almost  entire¬ 
ly.  Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  lime  after  a  few 
years  for  its  chemical  effect  upon  the  soil.  When 
this  is  done,  of  course,  the  crops  which  are  injured 
by  lime  should  not  be  used.  Most  garden  crops  ex- 


The  Great  Mowing  Contest  at  the  New  Hampshire  College.  Fig.  627 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood  or  tankage  will  supply  nitrogen  in  different 
forms.  Acid  phosphate  or  fine  ground  bone  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  phosphorus  and  one  of  the  potash  salts  like 
muriate  or  sulphate  will  give  a  balanced  fertilizer. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  mix  these  chemicals 
before  application.  They  can  be  broadcast  separate¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  land. 
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“The  Queen  is  Dead.  Long  Live  the  King.”  Fig.  62G 

cept  potatoes  are  rather  benefited  by  lime,  so  there 
is  not  much  trouble  on  that  account. 

Where  there  is  only  a  small  acreage  of  land,  the 
organic  matter  can  be  supplied  by  green  crops  grown 
in  rotation  or  between  other  crops.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  grow  a  crop  of  early  peas 
or  even  early  sweet  corn.  Then  as  soon  as  these 
crops  are  harvested,  buckwheat,  Hubam  clover,  bar¬ 
ley  or  turnips  and  clover  can  be  seeded.  These  will 
make  a  heavy  growth  before  Fall,  when  they  can 
be  plowed  under  for  a  crop  of  spinach  or  rye  and 
clover  to  cover  the  ground  during  the  Fall.  By 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  sow  clover, 
rye  or  buckwheat  whenever  a  crop  is  taken  out,  great 


“Blight  Proof”  Potato  Varieties 

[  Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  how  Prof.  Donald  Red¬ 
dick,  of  Cornell,  is  working  to  find  a  potato  variety  that 
may  be  said  to  be  “bug  proof”  and  blight  proof.  That 
will  mean  a  potato  with  foliage  so  smooth  and  tough 
that  the  bugs  will  not  gnaw  it — nor  will  the  blight 
disease  do  it  great  damage.  For  several  years  we  have 
been  growing  a  variety  known  as  Northern  Spy.  Up 
to  this  year  it  grew  safely  on  until  killing  frost,  un¬ 
harmed  by  the  blight  disease.  This  year,  under  extra- 
trying  conditions,  it  went  down.  Prof.  Reddick  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  several  other  strains  or  varieties  re¬ 
puted  to  be  “blight  proof,”  and  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  tested  this  year.  The  following  report  gives  the 
general  result.  We  hope  Prof.  Reddick  will  keep  at 
this  work.  It  is  well  worth  while.] 

AS  a  result  of  your  agitation  last  Fall,  a  number 
of  growers  sent  samples  of  potatoes  to  me  to 
test  for  blight  resistance.  The  test  for  this  year  is 
now  completed  and  it  may  interest  the  readers  of 
The  R  .N.-Y.  to  know  what  the  outcome  has  been. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  weather  conditions  at 
Ithaca  have  been  very  unfavorable  for  potatoes.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  many  plants  were  killed  outright.  This 
was  due  to  dry  weather,  but  was  aggravated  by 
wireworms  which  were  extremely  abundant.  Green 
Mountain  was  grown  in  every  other  row  for  a  check. 
This  variety  was  injured  severely  by  the  dry  weath¬ 
er.  The  blight  was  introduced  the  middle  of  August 
and  was  in  fine  shape  to  spread  rapidly  with  the 
cold  rain  and  fog  of  August  27,  2S,  29.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  the  Green  Mountains  were  practically  all 
dead  with  blight.  Some  of  my  hybrids  still  stand 
green  and  free  from  blight  (September  2S),  but 
many,  of  course,  are  dead,  some  from  dry  weather 
and  others  from  blight.  In  spite  of  dry  weather  my 
tests  have  been  fully  as  satisfactory  as  they  were 
last  year.  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  cold  nights  (50  degrees  or  under)  with 
heavy  dew  is  more  favorable  for  the  spread  of 
blight  than  rainy  weather  with  the  thermometer  at 
60  degrees  or  above.  This  is  not  true,  of  course,  for 
the  rot  of  tubers.  The  ground  must  be  wet  to  per¬ 
mit  tuber  infection.  If  rain  doesn’t  come  pretty 
soon  there  will  be  very  little  tuber  rot  in  my  field. 

The  variety  Evergreen  is  very  large  and  green,  but 
the  frost  must  hold  oft’  another  two  weeks  in  order 
to  get  tubers  of  suitable  size.  There  is  plenty  of 
blight  on  Evergreen.  The  difference  is  that  the  leaf¬ 
let  which  becomes  infected  is  slowly  consumed  but 
the  fungus  does  not  run  down  the  leaf  stem  and  kill 
other  leaflets  as  it  does  on  Green  Mountain,  Rural 


and  many  others.  There  must  be  another  difference, 
too.  During  this  foggy  rainy  period  at  the  end  of 
August  the  spores  were  so  thick  in  that  potato 
patch  that  every  leaflet  on  Green  Mountain  showed 
from  orik  to  a  dozen  separate  infections.  The  spores 
must  have  been  as  thick  on  Evergreen  as  on  the 
others  and  yet  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  leaflets 
became  infected.  There  is  something  in  these  resist¬ 
ant  plants  that  makes  it  difficult  for  the  fungus  to 
get  in.  The  explanation  is  not  simple  for  I  have 
already  looked  into  the  easier  things  and  have  found 
nothing. 

Most  of  the  samples  submitted  for  test  are  of  the 
Evergreen  type,  although  they  have  come  under  the 
name  of  Blight  Proof,  Red  Skin,  etc.  Whether  from 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  or  Western  New  York  these 
potatoes  show  blight  to  about  the  same  extent.  They 
are  late,  they  produce  very  large  vines  on  poor  po¬ 
tato  soil  and  are  indistinguishable  in  vine,  leaf, 
flower  or  tuber. 

Next  comes  Northern  Spy.  A  variety 
under  this  name  was  secured  from 
Schuyler  County,  but  it  is  susceptible 
and  need  not  be  considered  further. 
The  Northern  Spy  of  Collingwood,  as 
grown  in  the  test  plots  at  Ithaca  has 
the  general  appearance  of  Evergreen. 
It  has  not  grown  so  large,  it  was  in¬ 
jured  considerably  by  the  dry  weather 
and  it  has  blighted  more  than  Ever¬ 
green.  It  is,  of  course,  decidedly  re¬ 
sistant  when  compared  with  Rural  or 
Green  Mountain. 

A  sample  submitted  by  C.  S.  Robin¬ 
son  (Schuyler  County)  has  the  general 
appearance  of  Evergreen,  but  it  has 
white  tubers  and  is  more  resistant  to 
blight  than  Evergreen.  A  sample  sub¬ 
mitted  by  William  E.  Werner,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  as  a  seedling  of  Evergreen  looks  to  be 
typical  Evergreen  in  every  respect  except  that  it 
has  white  oval  tubers  which  are  already  of  commer¬ 
cial  size.  The  variety  has  shown  distinctly  less 
blight  of  foliage  than  its  mother.  The  other  parent 
is  not  known.  It  is  possible  that  the  male  parent  is 
Evergreen,  but  somewhat  unlikely.  I  have  tried 
hundreds  of  times  to  self-fertilize  Evergreen,  but 
never  have  succeeded,  although  good  pollen  from  al¬ 
most  any  variety  placed  on  Evergreen  gives  a  good 
yield  of  seed  balls. 

The  flavor,  cooking  and  storage  qualities  and  be¬ 
havior  on  various  soils  of  these  two  latter  varieties 
ought  to  be  determined  as  soon  as  possible,  as  either 
of  them  has  commercial  possibilities.  If  they  do  well 
on  our  Dunkirk  clay  here  at  Ithaca  they  ought  to 
do  much  better  in  real  potato  soil.  A  number  of 


Last  Years  Champion  in  Action.  Fig.  62S 

other  samples,  which  have  proved  to  be  susceptible, 
need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

Two  persons  who  submitted  samples  claimed  that 
potato  bugs  did  not  trouble  their  plants.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  prospect  for  bugs  in  my  fields  became 
so  good  that  the  whole  patch  was  sprayed  with  poi¬ 
son.  This  was  a  mistake  for  which  I  am  personally 
responsible.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  find  a 
“bug  proof”  potato,  and  I  shall  hope  to  do  better 
next  year. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  able  to  discard 
the  sprayer  even  if  we  find  a  potato  which  is  both 
blight  proof  and  bug  proof.  There  are  too  many 
other  diseases  and  pests  to  be  considered.  I  need 
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only  mention  early  blight,  flea  beetle, 
leaf  hopper  and  aphids,  which  are  either 
wholly  or  in  part  amenable  to  sprays.  I 
do  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  be  able 


More  About  the  Training  of 
Dewberries 

On  page  1122  J.  B.  Joseph  of  Ala¬ 
bama  raises  an  interesting  point  in  regard 
to  the  training  of  dewberries :  Should  all 
the  canes,  both  old  and  new,  be  cut  off 
immediately  after  fruiting,  or  should  just 
the  fruiting  canes  be  removed  at  that 
time?  The  answer  depends  upon  the  lo¬ 
cation.  In  southern  sections  it  is  the 
practice  to  remove  all  canes.  The  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  long  enough  there  so  that 
new  canes  are  put  out  following  this  cut¬ 


ting,  which  bear  fruit  the  following  year. 
But  in  northern  sections  of  shorter  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  problem  is  different. 

There  is  another  reason  why  removal 
of  all  canes  is  practiced  in  the  South. 
The  antliracnose  and  double-blossom  dis¬ 
eases  are  more  serious  there,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  canes  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest  is  said  to  give  control.  In  North 
Carolina  this  operation  is  considered  the 
most  important  in  dewberry  culture.  But 
farther  north,  again,  tin's  does  not  apply. 

The  original  inquiry  was  from  West 
Virginia,  a  section  which  is  on  the  bor¬ 
der  line  between  these  two  regional  prac¬ 
tices.  And  so  the  answer  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  given  is  not  far  from  right : 

“What  you  really  should  do  is  to  cut 
out  the  old  canes  and  leave  the  new  ones. 
The  new  canes  should  be  tied  up  to 
wires  next  Spring,  and  they  are  the  canes 
which  will  bear  fruit  for  you.  The  old 
canes  will  again  be  cut  out  in  the  Fall 
and  the  new  ones  tied  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  so  on.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  with  your  longer  growing  season, 
and  because  of  the  mass  of  canes  you 
have,  that  you  can  cut  off  everything  and 
hope  to  get  new  shoot  growth  yet  this 
season  for  next  season’s  crop.  It  is  quite 
a  task  to  clean  up  a  tangle  of  dewberry 
canes  once  they  have  got  out  of  hand.  If 
some  of  your  neighbors  think  that  mow¬ 
ing  will  do  the  trick,  so  as  to  clean  up 
the  tangle  and  yet  give  you  fruit  next 
Spring,  then  try  it.  The  proper  way  is, 
as  has  been  said,  to  cut  out  the  old  canes 
and  leave  the  new  ones  for  next  year.” 

.  H.  B.  T. 


“Back  to  the  Country” 

At  several  times  we  have  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  promoting  back-to-the-land- 
ing — not  always  with  satisfaction.  In 
one  case,  nearly  two  years  ago,  a  farmer 
in  New  England  came  into  possession  of 
two  unoccupied  farms.  They  were  rea¬ 
sonably  good  farms,  with  fair  buildings. 
The  owner  wanted  to  help  “settle  up”  his 
section,  and  knew  that  he  could  not  sell 
these  farms  with  any  satisfaction  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Se  he  offered  to  almost 
give  them  away  to  industrious  people.  He 
made  the  price  very  low  and  the  terms 
very  easy.  As  an  experiment  we  printed 


to  eliminate  late  blight,  a  disease  which 
introduces  the  greatest  uncertainty  into 
the  outcome  of  a  crop  of  potatoes. 

DONAI.D  REDDICK. 


his  offer  without,  of  course,  giving  any 
name  or  address.  The  result  was,  natur¬ 
ally,  a  flood  of  letters  from  people  who 
said  they  wanted  a  farm  home  on  good 
terms.  Our  friend  selected  the  more  prom¬ 
ising  offers  and  wrote  the  writers.  Then 
he  found  how  impossible  it  is  to  judge  the 
character  and  ability  of  an  unknown  cor¬ 
respondent  from  a  written  communica¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  best  of  those  who  an¬ 
swered  could  not  express  themselves  clear¬ 
ly  on  paper.  Some  of  the  worst  were 
mere  windbags,  and  yet  they  wrote  ex¬ 
cellent  letters,  well  expressed  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  could  evidently  handle  a 
pen,  but  they  faded  away  at  the  “handle 
of  a  plow.  Our  friend  selected  two  who 
came  and  took  these  farms.  Now  here  is 
the  second  year’s  report : 

N  was  only  able  to  pay  his  interest  and 
taxes  the  first  year.  In  the  Spring  I 
took  maple  syrup  from  him,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  pay  $100  on  his  sugar  tools. 
In  August  he  made  a  cash  payment  of 
$100  on  farm  principal.  In  October  he 
paid  his  taxes,  and  now  at  the  first  of  the 
year  he  is  meeting  his  interest  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  $50  payment  on  farm  principal.  He 
likes  the  farm,  and  expresses  himself  as 
being  very  well  suited.  He  is  a  good 
worker  and  a  good  farmer.  I  might  wish 
that  he  took  more  interest  in  keeping 
buildings  in  repair,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
very  well  suited  with  the  man. 

As  to  the  other  man,  B,  he  is  still  here 
and,  I  think,  has  made  his  payments,  but 
I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  have  him  leave 
at  any  time.  He  has  approached  two  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  about  taking  farms  they 
had  but  was  turned  down.  He  is  change¬ 
able  and  unstable.  His  children  are 
adept  thieves.  The  Child  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  has  investigated 
him  once  for  cruelty  to  these  same  chil¬ 
dren.  The  oldest  girl,  about  16,  appeared 
to  run  away  last  Spring  and  is  working 
in  another  State. 

And  now  another  interesting  matter 
in  connection  with  that  farm  deal.  I 
have  another  farm  now  which  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  let  go  under  similar  terms.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  yeai-,  perhaps  a  little  longer, 
I  have  written  to  quite  a  number  of 
names  taken  from  that  file  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  first  farm.  I  have  made 
this  discovery ;  that  the  worth-while  ones, 
those  who  deserved  the  help,  are  placed. 
They  didn’t  wait  for  something  to  turn 
up  but  got  busy  themselves,  and  most  of 
them  seem  to  be  doing  well,  judging  by 
the  letters  they  write  me  in  answer.  The 
other  kind  that  I  hear  from  are  just  as 
uncertain  as  ever.  Quite  a  few  of  my 
letters  have  been  returned  marked, 
“Moved,  left  no  address.”  These  I  sup- 
nose  were  simply  floaters,  and  never  were 
desirable  from  our  point  of  view. 

Tire  experiment  was  worth  trying, 
though  we  shall  not  repeat  it.  As  this 
farmer  says,  there  are  evidently  many 
“floaters”  who  find  it  hard  to  attach 
themselves  permanently  to  a  farm.  We 
judge  that  the  strong  and  faithful  men 
who  work  hard  and  with  some  judgment 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  opportunity 
where  they  can  eventually  own  a  farm 
of  their  own.  That  is  the  sort  of  people 
the  country  wants. 


The  Clover  Mite  Invades 
a  Dwelling 

I  am  sending  some  kind  of  a  mite.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  4they  are  and  what  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  them?  They  came  all  at 
once,  and  the  south  side  of  the  house  is 
alive  with  them.  They  are  so  small  they 
crawl  in  between  the  window  sash,  and 
are  a  terrible  pest.  a.  t.  c. 

East  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

The  clover  mite  (B.  pratensis),  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  A.  T.  C.  sent,  has  the 
reputation  of  possessing  a  restless,  wan¬ 
dering  disposition  which  impels  it,  at 
times,  to  leave  its  food  plants  and  go 
joy-crawling  up  the  sides  of  houses  and 
into  the  rooms  in  great  numbers.  This 
curious  habit  of  migration  usually  takes 
place  in  the  Fall,  and  we  have  supposed 
it  was  due  to  the  urge  within  the  mites 
to  find  some  quiet,  warm,  sheltered  place 
in  which  to  pass  the  Winter.  In  this 
case,  however,  reported  by  A.  T.  C.,  the 
mites  had  shown  their  restless  spirit  in 
the  Spring  and  had  started  on  their 
“hike”  in  May. 

The  clover  mite  lives  on  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  certain  grasses,  but  is  espe¬ 
cially  injurious  to  fruit  trees — peach, 
plum,  pear,  apple,  cherry,  etc.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  mite  in  the  Fall  to 
leave  the  grass  upon  which  it  may  be 


feeding  and  crawl  in  hordes  into  houses, 
particularly  if  the  field  of  infested  grass 
is  near  a  dwelling.  In  all  probability  the 
mites  troubling  A.  T.  C.  were  feeding 
last  Spring  on  clover  or  grass  near  the 
house,  and  for  some  reason  became  rest¬ 
less  or  perhaps  overcrowded  on  their  food 
plants,  and  started  on  a  search  for  new 
fields  where  the  rations  were  more  satis¬ 
factory.  In  their  blind  instinct  to  go 
somewhere  they  ran  into  a  building,  but 
nothing  daunted,  began  to  climb  over  and 
through  it.  So  there  they  were  as  unbid¬ 
den  and  unwelcome  guests. 

The  mites  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
them  with  gasoline  or  with  benzine  but 
great  precautions  should  be  taken  regard¬ 
ing  fire  because  these  liquids  are  easily 
set  off  by  a  match,  lantern,  lamp,  lighted 
cigar,  pipe  or  similar  source  of  fire.  Out¬ 
side  on  the  walls,  the  mites  can  be  killed 
by  spraying  them  with  ordinary  kerosene 
oil,  which  is  much,  safer  to  use  than  gaso¬ 
line.  If  the  grass  or  the  clover  upon 
which  they  are  living  is  not  very  valuable 
it  may  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  In  order 
to  destroy  the  mites.  If  the  grass  or  the 
clover  is  high  enough  it  can  be  cut  and 
carted  off  to  the  barn  or  away  from  the 
house,  where  it  will  dry  or  rot,  and  the 
mites  will  perish.  g.  w.  h. 


Possibilities  of  the  Black 
Walnut 

[During  the  past  year  we  have  had 
many  questions  about  the  possibilities  of 
black  walnut  growing.  During  the  war 
the  United  States  government  bought 
great  quantities  of  this  timber,  and  when 
the  contest  suddenly  ended  large  stocks 
were  left  on  hand.  Thus  for  a  while 
there  was  little  or  no  sale  for  it.  Now 
these  stocks  are  being  worked  off,  and  a 
new  demand  is  coming.  There  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  great  interest  in  forestry,  and  to 
many  people  it  seems  evident  that  there 
may  be  a  great  future  in  black  walnut 
planting.  The  following  article  from  a 
bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
is  timely:] 

The  black  walnut  is  widely  distributed 
in  Eastern  North  America  from  Western 
Massachusetts  to  Minnesota,  southward 
to  Florida  and  the  valley  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  River  in  Texas.  There  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  stands  along  the  Wichita 
River  in  Oklahoma  and  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Because  the  wood  is  easily  worked  with 
tools  and  does  not  warp  nor  swell  badly 
when  wet,  it  has  been  much  sought  after. 
For  one  particular  purpose,  the  making 
of  gunstoeks,  it  stands  supreme.  Black 
walnut  and  the  nearly  similar  European 
walnut  are  almost  exclusively  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  though  the  war  depart¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  have  searched  the  world  over,  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  been  found. 
No  other  wood  has  just  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  of  characters.  In  the  first  place, 
since  it  does  not  warp  and  swell  when 
wet  the  action  of  the  gunlock  is  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  ;  it  takes  a  sharp  edge  which 
fits  snugly  against  the  metal  parts  of  the 
mechanism ;  and  furthermore,  its  dark 
color  and  beautiful  grain  produce  an  at¬ 
tractive  implement  which  appeals  to  the 
soldier’s  orderly  soul.  Another  war-time 
use  of  the  •  alnut,  which  caused  govern¬ 
ment  agents  to  scout  the  country  for 
timber,  was  for  airplane  propellers.  * 

The  same  qualities  which  made  walnut 
the  best  of  woods  for  gunstoeks  have  led 
to  its  use  in  furniture,  particularly  since 
the  development  of  special  processes  for 
making  thin  veneer.  Cherry,  mahogany, 
and  walnut  are  the  only  woods  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  rotary  or  semi-rotary 
processes  in  which  the  logs,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  soaking  in  hot  water,  are  re¬ 
volved  past  a  sharp  blade,  which  cuts  off 
the  wood  in  thin  sheets.  One  unusual 
feature  of  the  walnut  is  that  the  best 
wood  for  producing  figured  effects  comes 
from  the  stumps,  and  these,  when  large, 
sell  for  a  high  price. 

Like  its  close  relative,  the  Persian  or 
English  Avalnut,  the  black  walnut  is 
valued  for  its  nuts  as  well  as  for  its 
timber.  They  are  produced  bountifully 
in  most  seasons,  but  with  a  shell  so  hard 
that  their  use  has  been  very  much  re¬ 
stricted.  Until  recently  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  the  kernel  has  been  to  crack 
the  nuts  by  hand,  a  slow  and  laborious 
process,  as  any  country  boy  or  girl  can 
tell  you.  In  1922,  Mr.  R.  E.  Woodson,  of 
St.  Louis,  perfected  the  first  successful 
machine  for  cracking  black  walnuts,  and 
it  has  revolutionized  the  use  of  this  nut. 
A  factory  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  equipped 
with  these  machines,  is  now  handling 
over  50  carloads  of  black  walnuts  a  year. 
Black  walnut-growing  for  the  nuts  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  however,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  recommendations  : 

“1.  Fertile,  tillable  farm  land  having 
established  value  for  other  agricultural 
crops,  should  not  now  be  planted  to  black 
walnut  trees  if  the  planter  is  dependent 
upon  the  land  for  a  paying  income. 

“2.  Until  more  rapid-growing  strains 
are  developed  than  are  now  available  for 
timber  purposes,  or  until  better  nut¬ 
bearing  varieties  appear  and  establish 
their  value,  planting  of  black  walnut 
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should  be  restricted  to  fertile  land  other¬ 
wise  unused. 

“3.  There  is  enough  unused  but  fertile 
land  well  suited  to  walnut  planting  avail¬ 
able  on  steep  hillsides,  along  ditches,  on 
stream  banks,  by  roadways,  in  private 
lanes  and  drives,  fence  corners,  parks, 
dooryards,  and  other  places  within  the 
range  of  the  species  to  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  rapid  jand  normal  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  black-walnut’  industry  at  inap¬ 
preciable  cost.  Development  along  these 
lines  should  add  very  greatly  to  the  total 
agricultural  wealth  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  country. 

“4.  Great  and  worthy  public  service 
may  be  rendered  by  planting  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees  in  such  places.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the 
earnest  attention  of  educators  generally. 
School  teachers  over  the 'entire  country 
can  do  a  great  deal  by  encouraging  chil¬ 
dren  to  plant  useful  tree  seeds  wherever 
there  are  idle  areas  of  fertile  land. 

“5.  Wherever  it  is  desired  to  stimulate 
nut  production,  young,  thrifty  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees  of  from  15  to  50  ft.  in  height 
may  quickly  be  converted  into  bearing 
trees  by  cutting  back  the  tops  and  graft¬ 
ing  over  with  scion,  of  promising  va¬ 
rieties  now  available  and  awaiting  such 
test.  This  procedure  will  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  in  nut  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  average  farmer,  to  his  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horticulture,  and,  inevitably,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  gradually,  to  his  material 
wealth.” 

Eventually  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
nuts  will  be  produced  on  as  stable  a  basis 
as  pecans  or  almonds  are  at  present.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  next  50  years  will  see  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  production  of  bet¬ 
ter  named  varieties  of  black  walnuts ;  va¬ 
rieties  with  larger  meats,  thinner  shells, 
and  a  more  delicate  flavor. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  black  wal¬ 
nut  has  many  qualities  to  recommend  it, 
but  is  nevertheless  not  without  faults. 
It  has  the  annoying  habit  of  losing  its 
leaves  very  early  in  the  Fall,  and  its  in¬ 
sect  or  fungous  enemies,  while  causing  no 
extensive  damage,  make  the  trees  too  un¬ 
sightly  for  a  small  city  lot.  For  large 
country  estates  or  for  planting  along 
country  roadsides,  however,  the  tree  is 
ideal  and  is  being  very  largely  used  at 
the  present  time. 

Its  merit  as  an  ornamental  tree  has 
been  recognized  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  very  extensively 
planted  there.  It  was  introduced  very 
early,  just  when  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
was  recorde  1  as  growing  in  England  in 
the  garden  of  the  botanist  Tradeseant  as 
early  as  1656.  It  has  done  well  in  that 
country,  when  planted  on  fertile  soil  and 
specimens  90  to  100  ft.  high  are  not  un¬ 
common  on  old  estates. 

The  seedlings  develop  a  distinct  tap¬ 
root  very  early  in  life,  and  the  species  is 
therefore  difficult  to  transplant  in  any 


This  picture  from  a  Wisconsin  farm  bul¬ 
letin  shows  the  growth  of  Timothy  seeded 
with  Alfalfa  as  compared  with  the  grass 
seeded  alone.  The  larger  bundle  of  Tim¬ 
othy  came  from  the  Alfalfa  seeding.  The 
smaller  one  was  cut  where  the  Timothy 
seed  went  in  alone.  We  have  noticed 
much  the  same  thing  when  grass  is  seeded 
with  clover.  There  seems  no  good  expla¬ 
nation  except  that  the  Timothy  plants 
may  rob  the  Alfalfa  and  secure  some  of 
the  nitrogen  which  the  latter  may  obtain 
from  the  air. 


but  the  very  young  stages.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  nuts  are  very  often  planted  di¬ 
rectly  where  the  trees  are  desired.  In 
other  cases  the  nuts  are  stratified  over 
the  Winter  in  sand,  planted  out  in  the 
nursery  the  next  Spring,  and  the  young 
trees  moved  a  year  or  two  later. 


“When  I  arrived  here  I  had  only  $1  in 
my  pocket.  With  that  small  amount  I 
made  my  start.”  “What  did  you  do  with 
the  dollar?”  “Wired  home  for  moi'e.” — 
Montreal  Gazette. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Missouri  Notes 


A  Cold  Season.— A  rainy  Spring,  a 
cool  Summer  with  plenty  of  moisture,  two 
weeks  of  dry  hot  weather  in  September 
followed  at  the  close  of  the  month  by 
copious  warm  rains  borne  on  strong  south 
winds.  These  rains  were  marked  by  sev¬ 
eral  tornadoes,  the  most  serious  at  St. 
Louis.  Our  county  fair  fell  on  this  week, 
and  every  day  of  the  four  was  marred  by 
rain.  Although  the  numerous  race  horses 
were  not  able  to  put  a  foot  on  the  muddy 
track,  the  people  seemed  possessed  of  an 
unquenchable  appetite  for  a  holiday  and 
pleasure,  and  there  were  the  carnival  and 
other  like  attractions  to  minister  to  them, 
as  well  as  many  patient  cattle  and  hogs 
resting  contentedly  in  their  stalls.  The 
gate  receipts,  therefore,  were  good,  de¬ 
spite  the  weather.  But  for  the  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  the  water  was  a  bless¬ 
ing.  All  nature  rejoiced  at  its  baptism. 

The  Dahlias.  —  Many  Dahlias 
slumped  over,  stakes  and  all,  and  will 
require  some  work.  Very  tall  Dahlias 
suffer  from  buffeting  winds.  Mrs.  I.  de 
Ver  'Warner  and  Jersey  Beauty  are  7  or 
8  ft.  high.  These  two  representatives  of 
modern  Dahlias  fulfilled  expectations,  al¬ 
though  Jersey  Beauty  did  not  run  as 
large  in  blossom  as  I  had  anticipated, 
not  larger  than  Delice,  and  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  but  the  stem  is  far  better. 
Mrs.  Salsbach  compares  favorably  with 
Mrs.  Warner  and  the  colors  approximate. 
Khalif  is  a  fine  scarlet  hybrid  cactus. 
F.  W.  Fellowes,  orange  scarlet,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  pure  cactus  type ;  very 
large.  George  Walters  is  one  of  the 
freest  bloomers,  always  dependable. 
Washington  City,  white,  is  a  fine  flower 
but  so  far  is  a  shy  bloomer,  perhaps  due 
to  location.  Madonna  is  a  large  white 
and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Jean  Cliazot,  hy¬ 
brid  cactus,  is  a  fine  variety,  golden 
bronze  with  many  flowers.  I  note  that 
the  catalogs  all  have  a  special  word  to 
say  of  Darlene,  and  it  certainly  deserves 
flattering  mention.  It  is  the  earliest  and 
freest  bloomer  of  all ;  a  light  pink,  and  ■ 
this  year  it  surpassed  previous  records 
here  in  size  and  beauty  of  flowers.  They 
ran  four  and  five  inches  and  the  row  was 
from  the  first  a  mass  of  bright  color.  A 
big  bouquet  of  Darlene  is  extremely  at¬ 
tractive.  This  variety  advances  the 
Dahlia  season  a  full  month.  No  va¬ 
riety  in  the  field  is  more  universally  ad¬ 
mired  than  the  old  favorite  red,  Mina 
Burgle,  the  bush  a  mass  of  buds  and  yet 
the  flowers  always  run  above  medium  in 
size.  We  have  not  taken  time  to  disbud, 
and  thus  see  how  much  larger  it  would 
grow.  We  practice  some  disbudding  on 
a  few  large  kinds  by  pinching  off  two  of 
the  three  buds  that  usually  form  at  the 
end  of  a  shoot.  We  erred  at  first  by 
cutting  stems  too  short.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  patrons  and  some  made 
bold  to  ask  for  longer  stems.  Now  I  have 
lost  my  fear  of  cutting  off  buds  with  a 
flower.  The  plants,  growing  rapidly,  will 
soon  replenish  the  lost  wood.  But  some 
varieties  are  very  objectionable,  with 
stubby  shoots  and  short  stems.  They 
should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible 
from  commercial  lists.  I  find  Delice  is 
an  offender,  and  some  less  prominent 
kinds..  With  the  great  annual  influx  of 
new  varieties  short  stems  should  soon  be 
unknown.  The  old  A.  D.  Livoni  of  the 
ball  or  show  class  is  worthy  of  its  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is  exquisite  in  delicacy  of  its 
creation  and  beautiful  in  its  color  of  cer¬ 
ise  pink.  After  supplying  asters  and  then 
marigolds  for  the  small  table  vases  of  a 
soda  and  ice  cream  parlor  ive  tried 
Livoni  Dahlias,  and  were  soon  reassured 
of  their  success  by  the  waiters  who  re¬ 
lated  that  many  patrons  had  admired  and 
asked  the  identity  of  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  ball  Dahlia,  Queen  Victoria, 
is  an  old  standby,  vigorous  and  productive 
and  I  also  have  the  larger  one  of  the  same 
class,  Yellow  Duke,  with  attractive  foli¬ 
age,  but  I  need  a  large  decorative  Dahlia 
and  must  try  to  find  one  for  the  next 
year.  Springfield,  a  cactus,  is  a  highly 
valued  member  of  our  company.  It  is  a  su¬ 
perior  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  very  hand¬ 
some  and  a  free  bloomer.  Pride  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  big  showy  dark  red,  but  it  is 
not  as  floriferous  as  Burgle.  Gustave 
Doazon  is  the  first  modern  Dahlia  I  ever 


grew  and  has  always  remained  a  favor¬ 
ite.  My  seedlings  of  last  year  have  dis¬ 
closed  some  new  flowers  of  apparent  val¬ 
ues  this  year.  The  fault  of  most  of  these 
seedlings  was  that  they  were  singles,  and 
had  stems  with  weak  necks  that  permitted 
the  flowers  to  flop  around  ungracefully. 
Of  this  year’s  seed  sowing  only  one  soli¬ 
tary  plant  survived  in  place  of  the  hund¬ 
red  of  last  year  and  it  has  not  yet 
bloomed.  As  my  room  is  limited  I  shall 
discard  all  the  singles,  for  they  are  in 
little  demand  here.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Defoliated  Trees  and 
Wormy  Cherries 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  spray¬ 
ing  sour  cherry  trees,  what  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  and  in  what  proportion? 
Also  can  you  tell  me  what  caused  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off  in  July 
just  about  the  time  the  cherries  were 
ripening?  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  anything  like  it  on  sour  cherries. 
The  cherries  were  wormy,  and  I  think  the 
same  trouble  has  been  throughout  this 
region.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  should  it  occur  again,  for  this 
blight  or  whatever  it  was  has  left  the 
trees  nearly  bare  of  leaves.  P.  B.  L. 

Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Leaf  spot  and  cherry  maggot  are  re¬ 
sponsible — both  serious  troubles,  but  ones 
which  commercial  growers  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  controlling  when  they  really 
try.  For  the  leaf  spot  disease,  which 
causes  the  leaves  to  drop,  lime-sulphur 
should  be  used.  For  the  maggot,  arsenate 
of  lead  is  needed.  The  two  are  usually 
combined,  using  either  a  spray  of  2 y2  gal¬ 
lons  of  lime-sulphur  and  2*4  lbs.  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  in  100  gallons  of  water,  or 
else  a  dust  of  90  lbs.  sulphur  to  10  of 
lead  arsenate.  The  applications  are  as 
follows :  1,  when  the  petals  fall ;  2,  ten 
days  after  the  petals  fall ;  3,  when  Early 
Richmond  cherries  show  red  on  one  side ; 
4,  when  Montmorency  cherries  show  red 
on  one  side ;  5,  after  picking.  H.  B.  t. 


Pear  Troubles 

We  have  a  large  Seckel  pear  tree,  and 
it  starts  to  dry  up  or  die.  The  branches 
are  getting  black.  We  have  a  small  tree 
which  is  acting  the  same  way  from  the 
top  down,  while  the  big  tree  is  affected 
from  the  bottom  up.  We  put  some  lime 
on  about  a  year  ago,  making  holes  with 
a  crowbar  and  putting  some  lime  in. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  A.  B. 

The  lime  will  do  no  good.  Further¬ 
more,  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
will  help  the  trees  until  the  exact  trou¬ 
ble  is  known.  The  blackness  of  the  tree 
suggests  the  pear  psylla,  an  insect  which 
leaves  a  sticky  fluid  on  the  leaves  and 
twigs  which  in  turn  becomes  black  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fungus  that  grows  in  it.  If 
the  new  growth  suddenly  turns  brown  as 
though  from  fire,  the  trouble  is  blight. 
Borers  and  Winter  injury  are  other  pos¬ 
sibilities.  An  intensive  spray  program  is 
needed  for  psylla ;  cutting  out  of  affected 
parts  is  required  for  blight  control,  and 
general  toning  up  of  the  tree  by  culti¬ 
vation  or  Spring  nitrogen  applications 
will  help  to  ward  off  Winter  injury. 

ir.  b.  t. 


Lettuce  Fails  to  Head 

My  head  lettuce  does  not  form  tightly 
folded  heads ;  they  are  large  enough  but 
do  not  get  solid  and  shoot  to  seed.  What 
can  I  do?  The  same  thing  occurred  last 
year  with  Big  Boston ;  this  year  I  have 
California  Cream  Butter.  My  soil  is  very 
rich.*  e.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  probable  that  the  soil  has  too 
much  nitrogen  and  not  enough  potash, 
which  is  the  cause  of  lettuce  making  loose 
heads.  If  you  will  use  a  fertilizer  run¬ 
ning  about  4-10-S  I  think  you  will  have 
better  success.  I  do  not  use  any  manure, 
but  a  fertilizer  running  7-10-8  and  90 
per  cent  of  my  lettuce  makes  good,  solid 
heads.  I  would  suggest  that  you  use 
White  Cabbage  Head  and  New  York  let¬ 
tuce  in  place  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned. 
1  find  they  are  much  better. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it 
is  possible  to  work  the  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  wintered  over  so  as  to  have  a 
good  hardy  plant  that  will  withstand 
any  hard  frost  or  freezing  weather  after 
they  are  set  in  open  ground.  w.  p. 


Replanting  Narcissus  Bulbs; 
Wintering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums;  Dividing 
Peonies 

1.  Will  you  give  me  information  re¬ 
garding  time,  and  how  to  transplant 
Narcissus  bulbs?  2.  What  to  do  with 
Chrysanthemum  plants  during  the  Win¬ 
ter?  3.  Can  peony  roots  be  divided  and 
replanted  in  Spring?  A.  A.  H. 

Hallstead,  Pa. 

1.  Narcissus  bulbs  may  be  transplanted 
any  time  from  October  1  until  the 
ground  freezes.  They  succeed  in  good 
turfy  loam ;  no  manure  must  touch  the 
bulbs.  Drainage  should  be  good,  but 
there  must  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  Plant  the  bulbs  1% 
times  the  depth  of  the  solid  part  of  the 
bulb.  This  may  mean  6  or  8  in.  for 
very  large  bulbs  and  less  for  smaller  ones. 
The  large  bulbs  may  be  4  to  6  in.  apart, 
the  smaller  ones  3  to  4  in.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  a  mulch  of  manure  over  the 
bed  after  it  freezes. 

2.  The  hardy  garden  Chrysanthe- 
munm  should  have  the  old  stems  cut  off 
to  give  a  tidy  appearance,  and  the  crown 
should  then  be  covered  with  a  mulch  of 
manure. 

3.  Spring  is  not  a  desirable  time  to 
separate  and  replant  peonies.  This  should 
be  done  in  early  Fall,  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  last  two  weeks  in  September  are 
especially  desirable  for  this  work. 


Raspberry  Varieties 

Will  you  tell  me  a  good  variety  of 
raspberry  to  plant  this  Fall?  I  should 
like  to  plant  everbearing  kinds.  We 
should  like  to  know  how'  to  plant  them. 

Jobstown,  N.  J.  w.  E.  o. 

You  will  probably  like  Ranere  (St. 
Regis),  a  berry  much  grown  in  southern 
sections.  Erskine  Park  is  more  recently 
attracting  attention,  and  is  worthy  of 
trial.  Latham,  though  not  an  everbearer, 
deserves  your  consideration.  Set  the 
plants  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  in  rows 
6  ft.  apart.  H.  B.  t. 


Little  Gwendolyn  Gillespey  was  as¬ 
tonished  when  her  mother  informed  her 
that  she  was  to  attend  school  this  year — 
her  first  term.  “Why.  mother,”  she  pro¬ 
tested,  “I  can’t  go  to  school — I  don’t  even 
know  how  to  read  or  write.” — El  Dorado 
(Kan.)  Times. 
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Buy 

Safely 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you 
buy  are  true-to-name.  It  remains 
on  the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You 
take  no  chances. 

Plant  this  Fall  and  get  fruit 
a  year  earlier.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  direct. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
128  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

( Established  1880) 

KELLYS’ 

Ce/dWfads 

True  to  N ame  Fruit  Tree* 


Fruit  Tree 
Guards 


Protect  your  fruit  trees 
from  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals  with  Ex¬ 
celsior  Fruit  Tree  Guards. 
Sold  made  up  in  sizes. 

Write  Department  3 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER 
STEEL  CO. 

41  E.42-  ST,  N.Y.  CITY. 


HEIGHT . 12-15  18  INCHES 

DIAMETER  . . . 4-6-8  INCHES 


•J  9  Delphiniums  $1  go 

™  Hardy  Larkspur  *  PAI° 

6  LIGHT  BLUE  6  DARK  BLUE 

For  Soptember  and  October  Planting, 

Will  Bloom  Freely  Next  Summer. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhock,  Phlox, 
Canterbury  Bells.  Lupines,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Columbine  and  111  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flower  plants  which  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Asparagus 
plants  for  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


4lg»STOtf 


Start  Right— Make  Money 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  studv  up  on  As-  ifS*  X- 
paragus.  Our  FREE  Booklet  tells  how 
to  have  a  crop  of  Asparagus  one  year 
after  planting;  howto  produce  stalks  rff&M 
1  to  2inches  in  diameter,  such  as  have  ff&FARi 
sold  on  theNew  York  market  for  $15 
per  dozen  bunches.  Write  today. 

Rivervlew  Farms,  Box  R,  Bridgeton, N.JT*^" 


p 
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TREES  -SHRUBS* VINES 

Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  400- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  17  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  upon  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20doz.  delivered 

FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA- 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I.X. 

L.  Evaporators. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Name . 

P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

-These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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FAMOUS 


SPREADERS 


This  Spreader  Costs  Less  Per  Load  Hauled 


It  isn’t  the  first  cost  of  the 
spreader  that  counts — it  is  the 
number  of  loads  of  manure 
you  can  haul  with  it. 

Many  farmers  are  using  Fa¬ 
mous  Ohio  Spreaders  this  fall, 
which  they  bought  eight  years 
ago — and  they  look  good  for 
as  many  years  more. 


The  spreader  we  are  building 
now  is  even  a  better  one — steel 
chassis  —  steel  frame  —  steel 
beaters  and  distributors. 

You  can  use  the  Famous 
Ohio  with  your  tractor  and  it 
will  stand  the  gaff.  It  costs 
less  per  load  of  manure  than 
any  spreader  you  can  buy. 


Black  Hawk  Planters 


Disc  Harrows 


Pulverizers 


El 

E 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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'Guarantee 


fiMal  laBsi  trademark  Registered  \ 

MAGNIFICENT  TONE-SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Retail  List 
l  Completely 
\  Assembled 


America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio 
Corporation  (,8th  successful  year) 
guarantee*  in  its  big,  powerful, 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  seta 
“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per- 

f  ormanceobtainable  in  high  grade 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour 
home  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
>9  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
distaneereception,  easyoperation, 
etc. — don't  buy  itl  Yourverdiet 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 
on  sets  and  equipment— write  for 
testimony  of  nearby  users  and 
AmazingSpecial  Factory  Offer. 
Miraco’s  work  equally  fine  on 
*‘AC”  electric  house  current 
er  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


r  Battery  Set/  1t.,\ 

users — wboboughtafterthoronghLfl'Ji 
comparisons  —  enjoy  programs  •j* 
Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear— with  the  magnifi- 
centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost- 
liestsets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’a 
with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios. 

Miraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
epproved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets, 

DEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIC  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
end  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 

8  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
take  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac¬ 
tion,  yon  enjoy  rock-bottom  money, 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
one  or  radio's  oldest,  most  euccessful 
buildersofiineeets.8tnBueees6fulyear. 


-Uiminunmii 


USER-AGENTS  I  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get  Our  SpeciaLWholesale  Prices  1 
MID -WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

SEND  NO  MONEY— SO 
-  V  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 
Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
— all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 


MIRACO  ‘'Powerplas1 
eete— 8  and  7  tube  mod 
els— have  magnificently 
beautiful,  clear  cathedra! 
tone  quality.  Turn  one  dial 
for  Btations  everywhere. 
Ultra»8elective.  Latest  all- 
metal  shielded  chassis.  Il¬ 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days!  Big  aelectioa 
of  beautiful  cabinets. 

ElectrifyAny  Radio 

MIDWESTN  0  -BATTERY 
Light  Socket 
Power  Units 


,.A  nn3  C”  power, 

direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  pri  cea  and  discounts.  Un¬ 
its  are s  highestgrade— lastingly 


7 tm. 

one  dial 

METAL  SHIELDED] 
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RETAIL  LIST. 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  big  Miraco 
Super  6r  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  seta  of  much  higher 
price.  30  Days'  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


mail  coupon  right  now  A  ISiSSSS 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N  THIS  COUPOK 

0'  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets  IS  HOT 

#  555-C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  AN  ORDER 

^WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  me  free  literature,  AMAZING  SPECIAL 
WHOLEiiAUi)  rmOli)  OI'T  JLK,  (estimuuy  of  utmiLy  uaers(  etcv 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  A T.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Memorial  Road  to  Summit 
of  Whiteface  Mountain 

At  the  next  election  a  referendum 
will  be  presented  to  make  it  possible  to 
build  a  road  to  the  summit  of  Whiteface 
Mountain,  the  second  highest  peak  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Whiteface  is  so  situated  that  the  view 
from  its  summit  is  more  extensive  than 
any  other  mountain  in  the  East,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Mount  Washington.  Without 
this  road  only  the  young  and  the  strong 
may  toil  to  its  summit  and  enjoy  its  wide 
and  picturesque  horizon.  Since  the  road 
to  the  top  of  Mount  ‘Washington  was 
constructed  thousands  of  tourists  have 
been  attracted  to  the  White  Mountains 
to  revel  in  its  grand  but  more  restricted 
view,  because  it  is  easily  attainable  by 
the  young  and  the  old.  'Whiteface  is 
more  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  State 
and  if  this  referendum  is  passed  the 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  will  be  made 
far  more  attractive  to  all  classes.  Thou¬ 
sands  from  farm,  hamlet  and  city  will 
comfortably  motor  to  its  summit,  breathe 
its  pure  air,  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 


worried  as  to  whether  »my  old  boss, 
George  M.  Cohan  or  Dave  Frohman  want 
my  service  or  not.  Strange  to  say  in 
the  last  six  years  I  have  only  been  back 
on  “Broadway”  once,  and  then  only  for 
a  few  hours.  I  could  not  get  back  to 
God’s  open  country  and  fresh  air  fast 
enough.  But  I  intend  to  look  the  old 
town  over  in  the  near  future,  when  I 
hope  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  calling  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  service  and  the 
clean-cut  policy  of  your  publication. 

New  Jersey.  w.  s. 


Life  in  a  Commuter  Town 

Regarding  cars  and  expenses  one  of 
our  women,  talking  of  a  coming  card 
party  for  a  hospital,  stated  it  was  very 
hard  to  sell  tickets  or  get  charity  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  her  immediate  vicinity.  She 
said  most  of  the  neighbors  live  in  a 
mortgaged  house,  and  are  paying  for  a 
car  in  installments ;  they  are  also  get¬ 
ting  a  radio  on  installments,  and  prob¬ 
ably  several  other  tilings.  Gasoline  and 
installments  take  all  their  spare  cash. 
Then,  she  added,  the  women  go  to  the 
movies  _  almost  every  afternoon,  and 
though  it  is  only  35  cents,  it  mounts  up, 
and  they  never  have  any  money. 

I  expect  the  motor  people  plan  to  get 


A  View  of  Whiteface  Mountain,  Adirondaclcs 


balsam,  and  revel  in  the  wonders  of  the 
vast  expanses  of  our  Adirondack  pres- 
serve  which  only  the  summit  of  grim  old 
Whiteface  can  reveal. 

Very  appropriately  this  road,  if  con¬ 
structed,  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  World 
War  and  especially  to  those  from  New 
York  State  who  gave  their  lives  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedom  of  the  world.  The 
American  Legion  will  construct  a  suit¬ 
able  monument  and  maintain  an  eternal 
light  on  the  summit. 

HENRY  M.  BRIGHAM. 


Farming  Absorbs  Them  All 

|  If  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could 
be  lined  up  together  and  carefully  looked 
over,  we  should  find  something  over  a 
million  people.  They  would  cover  all 
colors  and  conditions  of  men.  They 
would  come  from  Alaska,  the  Andes, 
Patagonia,  South  Africa,  India,-  Japan, 
Persia,  Siberia — every  section  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  from  every  country  in 
North  America.  And  they  would  rep¬ 
resent  about  every  industry  known  to 
man — all  the  way  from  actors  to  Zouaves 
who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  They  are 
held  together  by  one  common  purpose — 
love  of  the  land  and  the  desire^  to  lead 
an  independent  farm  life<.  We  have 
thought  that  the  story  of  some  of  these 
human  units  would  be  interesting  and 
so  we  start  with  an  actor:] 

At  the  age  of  55  years,  after  having 
devoted  30  years  to  professional  acting 
and  “Broadway,”  I  decided  to  cheat  the 
Actors’  Home  of  Staten  Island,  or  the 
Elks’  Home,  down  in  Virginia,  out  of 
an  unpaid  guest,  by  utilizing  a  South 
Jersey  scrub-oak  farm  that  was  in  the 
family.  Going  into  the  poultry  business, 
I  started  with  Leghorns  six  years  ago. 
Three  years  ago  friend  wife  decided  she 
had  had  enough  of  “Broadway”  and  be¬ 
came  fed  up  on  Black  Giants  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  so 
she  decided  she  wanted  to  breed  Giants 
and  specialize  in  capons.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  she  had  a  “change  of 
heart,”  just  couldn’t  give  up  the  regular 
salary  I  guess,  or  maybe  because  the 
stability  wasn’t  there,  that  is  required 
to  get  down  to  old  Mother  Earth  _  and 
make  it  cough  up  a  living.  Black  Giants 
never  did  materialize  only  in  dream  form. 
I  have  1,500  Leghorns,  all  that  the  old 
burned-out  shell  can  take  care  of.  I  am 
making  a  living,  am  independent,  am  not 


a  lot.  of  the  money  released  by  the  calling 
in  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  bonds  in 
November.  t.  r. 

R.  N.-Y.— -We  have  already  told  the 
true  story  of  the  man  who  tried  to  buy 
gasoline  on  credit.  The  dealers  would 
not  trust  him.  A  butcher  in  town  offered 
credit  so  this  man  bought  a  ham.  He  sold 
the  ham  for  cash,  at  a  reduction,  and  used 
the  money  to  buy  the  gasoline.  Such 
tilings  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  the 
smaller  suburban  towns.  Hundreds  of 
families  have  nothing  ahead  except  a  life 
insurance  policy  and  in  many  cases  this 
has  already  been  used  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


The  Potato  Farmer’s  Dollar 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks’ 
vacation  with  relatives  in  Northwestern 
and  Southeastern  Ohio  —  Wood  and 
Guernsey  counties.  "Wood  County  is 
growing  sugar  beets,  by  the  way,  for  re¬ 
fineries  at  Findlay,  Ohio — if  you  ever 
care  to  visit  a  sugar  beet  section  nearer 
than  Colorado.  In  both  counties  I  found 
those  farmers  who  were  still  faithful  to 
tli ;  soil  in  a  pessimistic  mood,  waiting 
for  changes  they  felt  to  be  coming  inevi¬ 
tably,  but  not  sure  what  is  coming. 

I  have  just  made  an  analysis  of  the 
potato  dollar  as  it  hit  our  immediate  farm 
in  Eastern  Shore  Maryland.  It  may  in¬ 
terest  you,  400  barrels  from  eight  acres, 
two  carloads ;  not  a  big  yield  but  from 
liome-grown  seed  put  in  a  month  later 
than  usual : 

Tops  and  barrels .  18.6% 

Tenant’s  share  of  fertilizer  13.0% 
Owner’s  share  of  fertilizer  26.0% 


57.6% 

Tenant’s  net  share  .  27.7% 

Owner’s  net  share .  14.7% 


42.4% 

This  means  that  we  must  get  more  ni¬ 
trogen  by  plowing  down  rye-vetch  mix¬ 
ture  to  get  cheaper  fertilizer.  Fertilizer 
is  taking  too  big  a  share  of  the  dollar. 
We  paid  50c  apiece  for  our  last  hundred 
barrels,  and  they  were  cobbled  barrels 
and  seconds,  too.  I  wonder  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  a  buyer  who  would 
buy  good  ripe,  dry  Cobblers  or  Sir  Wal¬ 
ters  in  165-lb.  sacks?  Barrels  seem  to 
be  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
some,  greedy  for  the  high  dollar,  dig  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  with  conse¬ 
quent  skinning  and  rotting  in  transit. 

R.  E.  B. 
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Do  you  know 
when  a  roof 

can  be  saved 

? 

• 

EVERY  fall  at  repair  time  countless 
farmers  go  to  needless  expense! 
Roofs  are  torn  off  that  could  be 
saved.  Poor  repair  materials  are 
used  on  roofs  that  would  last  for 
years  if  properly  cared  for.  Other 
farmers  neglect  their  roofs  —  hid¬ 
den  leaks  remain  hidden  until  win¬ 
ter’s  destructive  forces  creep  in. 

If  properly  treated  your  roofs  can 
he  saved  for  years  of  service.  Leaky 
roofs  can  be  made  water-tight. 
Worn  roofs  can  l>e  made  like  new 
again.  Good  x-oofs  can  be  made 
better.  The  secret  is  not  paint  but 
genuine  Ruberoid  Roof-coatings. 
They  i-ebuild  the  body  structure  of 
the  x’oof !  Each  one  of  these  coatings 
(according  to  its  thickness)  fills  a 
long-felt  need  on  most  every  type 
of  l'oof  regardless  of  its  condition. 

Do  Your  Roofs  Dry  Out 
or  Wear  Out  ? 

Ruberoid  Roof-coating  is  partic¬ 
ularly  recommended  for  asphalt 
shingles  and  roll  roofings,  as  some 
of  these  i-oofs  dry  out  rather  than 
wear  out  and  need  l-e-saturation. 
True,  a  paint  will  temporarily  pro¬ 
tect  the  top  surface — but  to  do  a 
real  job — you  need  something  that 
sinks  in,  penetrates  thx-ough  and 
renews  the  life  of  the  entire  roof. 

This  is  what  Ruberoid  Roof-coat¬ 
ing  does.  This  time-tested,  weath- 
er-enduring,  life-giving  saturant 
goes  deep  into  the  body  of  the  roof, 
providing  a  reenforced  barrier 
against  all  kinds  of  weather.  You 
can  use  the  liquid  coating  on  roofs 
in  fair  or  good  condition  —  the 
liquid-fibre,  for  badly  worn  roofs, 
while  the  plastic  is  for  patching, 
reenforcing  and  flashing. 

Why  Genuine 
Ruberoid  Roof  -  coatings 
Withstand  the  Weather! 

All  of  these  Ruberoid  repair  ma¬ 
terials  are  made  from  the  same 
basic  ingredients  that  are  found  in 
the  top  weather  coating  of  “time- 
honored”  genuine  Ruberoid  Roof¬ 
ings.  You  simply  brush  or  trowel  it 
on.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roof  paints  or  fibre  coatings. 'Gives 
you  more  years  of  protective  service. 

To  help  those  who  are  about  to 
make  x-oof  repairs,  we  have  prepared 
a  Roof  Repair  Manual.  It  gives  you 
full  particulars  how  to  find  hidden 
leaks.  Also,  the  right  method  of  re¬ 
pairing  each  type  of  roof  and  the 
proper  material  to  use. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this 
booklet  and  also  advise  you  where 
you  can  conveniently  obtain  genu¬ 
ine  Ruberoid  Roof-coatings  and 
Plastic.  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 


Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 

ROOF  COATINGS 


■  The  RUBEROID  Co.  K-  N*-Y- 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

^  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
|  please  send  your  free  Roof  Repair  Manual.  I 
have  the  following  types  of  roofs  to  repair. 

□  Asphalt  Shingles  □  Metal 

□  Roll-roofings  (Smooth  or  Slate-surlaced) 

□  Wood  Shingles  □  Slate 


I 


Name.. 


Address . 


R.F.D.  No. 


Radio  Notes 


Charging  with  Salt  Water 

How  can  I  charge  a  radio  battery 
from  a  32-volt  farm  light  plant?  Can  I 
use  two  irons  in  a  crock  (or  jar)  of  salt 
water  as  resistance?  I  am  now  using 
four  50-watt  bulbs,  but  would  prefer  the 
water.  IIow  much  salt  should  this  water 
(one  gallon)  contain?  Would  any  iron 
do  for  this  or  must  I  use  copper? 

New  York.  F.  J.  N. 

You  will  find  that  the  use  of  four  50- 
watt  bulbs  for  charging  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory  than  any  salt  water 
charging  arrangement  that  you  can  make, 
because  the  salt  water  solution  bubbles 
away  and  you  have  to  keep  adding  water 
to  it ;  the  salt  solution  corrodes  the  iron 
or  copper  plates,  the  solution  gets  very 
hot ;  it  is  hard  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
charge,  and  it  is  very  bulky  and  mussy. 

If  you  want  to  try  this  method,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  a  jar  of 
about  four  gallons  capacity,  and  dissolve 
about  1  lb.  of  salt  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  use  a  wooden  top  and  suspend  two 
pieces  of  iron,  about  2  in.  wide  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick  j(or  thicker)  and  long 
enough  to  almost  reach  the  bottom  of 
jar,  place  the  iron  pieces  as  far  apart  as 
possible  and  turn  on  the  current,  and 
move  them  closer  together  until  the  am¬ 
meter  shows  a  charging  rate  of  about 
five  or  six  amperes.  You  can  then  charge 
the  storage  battery,  but  a  lot  of  your  cur¬ 
rent  will  be  wasted  in  heating  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  decomposing  the  water. 

Ho  not  bring  any  lighted  match  or 
flame  near  this  kind  of  charger.  The 
gases  given  off  are  not  poisonous ;  they 
are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  they  coirn 
off  in  the  right  proportions  to  make  a 
very  explosive  mixture.  J.  H.  F. 


Several  Radio  Problems 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio  run  on  dry 
batteries,  also  a  C  battery ;  aerial  about 
75  ft.  When  I  tune  on  some  of  the  low 
wave  length  stations  and  place  my  hand 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cabinet  it 
makes  the  reception  louder  "and  then  on 
the  other  stations  it  howls.  What  makes 
this,  what  is  the  remedy,  probably  a  new 
grid  leak?  Could  an  extra  B  battery  be 
connected  to  the  set?  Will  this  bring 
in  distant  stations?  Will  it  give  good 
reception?  I  am  unable  to  get  stations 
that  I  usually  had?  How  long  should  an 
aerial  be?  What  can  the  trouble  be  when 
near-by  stations  can't  come  loud  enough, 
Avith  new  batteries?  F.  s. 

The  trouble  with  your  set  is  not  with 
the  grid  leak,  the  louder  reception  when 
you  place  your  hand  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  set  is  due  to  increasing  the 
capacity  of  your  circuits,  and  if  properly 
tuned  you  should  not  get  this  effect  unless 
your  ground  is  not  a  good  one.  Is  your 
ground  connected  to  water  pipes,  or  a  rod 
driven  in  the  earth?  It  should  connect 
with  moist  earth  and  the  connections 
must  be  clean  and  bright  and  tight. 

The  reasons  that  you  do  not  get  sta¬ 
tions  that  you  usually  had  may  be  due 
to  the  naturally  poorer  conditions  for 
radio  this  past  season,  or  to  tubes  that 
are  getting  old.  Have  you  tried  new 
tubes  to  see  if  that  would  help,  or  cleaned 
up  your  aerial  and  ground  connections 
so  that  there  is  no  loss?  The  aver¬ 
age  length  of  aerial  should  be  100  ft. 

J.  H.  F. 


Faulty  Connections 

I  have  a  one-tube  set  which  I  built  last 
month.  I  am  using  a  WX12  tube  and 
one  dry  cell  on  the  A  battery,  22*4  volts 
on  the  B  battery.  I  wound  the  vario- 
coupler  myself,  the  rotor  has  18  turns 
and  the  stationary  coil  has  50  turns ;  is 
that  wrong?  The  only  way  I  can  get 
any  signals  is  to  disconnect  the  aerial 
from  the  set  and  the  signals  are  very 
weak.  If  I  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
lead-in  wire  with  my  hand,  it  gets  about 
twice  as  loud.  If  I  take  my  hands  away 
from  the  controls  it  will  squeal  again. 

New  York.  G.  K. 

Usually  the  variocoupler  has  about  60 
turns  on  the  stationary  coil  (3  in.  in 
diameter)  and  the  rotor  should  have 
about  50  turns  on  it  (2)4  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter).  These  turns  and  measurements 
can  vary  a  little.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  rotor  be  connected  just  right.  Try 
changing  the  wires  around,  that  is  the 
wire  that  now  goes  to  the  phones  connect 
to  the  plate,  and  the  present  plate  wire 
to  the  phones,  but  before  you  do  this, 
connect  the  aerial  to  the  top  of  the  coil 
instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  coil  and  then 
try  your  set.  J.  H.  F. 


FADA 

JJL  FL  a  d  i  o 


would  you  rather  have? 


The  writer  of  this  was  a  farm  boy.  He 
knows  what  a  great  thing  radio  is  for  the 
farm,  giving  the  finest  entertainment  the 
big  city  stations  can  offer  and  last-minute 
market  and  weather  reports.  When  it  comes 
to  choosing  a  set,  why  not  do  as  you  do  with 
tractors,  milking  machines  or  cultivators?  Dem¬ 
onstrations  are  free.  But  just  remember  this  about 
the  Fada.  When  you  buy  a  Fada  set  be  sure  you  buy 
a  Fada  speaker.  For  only  a  Fada  speaker  can  bring 
out  the  fine  points  of  a  Fada  set.  And  only  the  two 
together  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  exclusive  Fada 
principle  of  Harmonated  Reception.  Until  you  hear  a 
Fada  set  and  speaker  you  cannot  realize  how  far  modern 
radio  has  advanced  on  the  road  to  perfection. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Hazeltine,  Letour,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Westin^noase  Elec.  &  Mfsr.  Co.,  Amor. 

Tel.  &  Tel._Co.,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 

There  are  five  Fada  models — all  Neutrodyne  receivers — priced 

from  $95  to  $400 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  NAME 

FADA 


The  Fada  Special 

6  tube— 3  radio  frequency 
stages  —  detector  — 2  audio 
amplification  stages.  Shield¬ 
ed.  Equalized  amplification. 


(For  battery ,  or 
A.  C.  operation 
direct  from  light 
socket .) 


The  Fada  17 "  Cone 

17-in.  free-floating  cone- 
permanent  Parkerized  mag¬ 
net.  Antique  bronze-finish* 
ed  tri-foot. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  •  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


PAUUA?  nnUCDO  All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uAn  V  AO  UUiLItu  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 


W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc. 


350  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


ALL  in  ONE 

Scalecide,  alone,  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant 
sprays  can  do.  It  is  the  complete  dormant  spray.  Simpler, 
pleasanter,  cheaper.  Used  by  good  fruit  growers  since  1904. 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Booh 

“Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying,”  32  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  pests  and  tells  how  to  control 
them.  Contains  the  spray  program  followed  successfully  by  us, 
in  our  own  orchards  of  over  30,000  trees,  and  by  many  other 
well-known  fruit  growers.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16 


Rk,  B 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


AMERICANS  PLEASED  WITH  WELCOME  AT 

GERMAN  IIORSEBREEDING  FARM  ;  GOOD 

FARMS  FROM  A  SWAMP. 

The  high  point  of  the  farmers’  visit  in 
Germany  was  perhaps  the  rousing  recep¬ 
tion  given  them  at  the  Prussian  State 
horse  breeding  farm  not  far  from  Berlin 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  The 
affair  was  in  a  class  by  itself  and  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  to  the  visitors,  even 
to  those  not  especially  interested  in  horses. 
It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  Germany  before 
the  War.  Many  of  the  force  were  ex¬ 
soldiers,  with  military  step  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  German  military  salute. 

It  was  impressive  to  hear  them  give 
the  German  cheer;  ‘'Hock !  Hoch !’’  in 
response  to  the  vigorous  “Hurrahs”  of 
the  American  guests.  The  dinner  tables 
were  decorated  with  little  American, 
German  and  Prussian  flags.  Every  guest 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
National  Horsebreeding  Association,  and 
initiated  with  loud  cheers,  while  a  badge 
of  silver  and  black  enamel  was  attached 
to  his  coat.  Friendly  speech  making 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  seemed  to 
the  visitors  that  the  welcome  was  genuine 
and  the  impression  given  was  most  fa¬ 
vorable  apparently  on  both  sides.  The 
speeches,  the  cheers,  the  good  food,  the 
pretty  waitresses,  the  high  stepping,  sty¬ 
lish  horses,  each  was  a  feature  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

Horses  for  Style 

This  farm,  while  not  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  lias  about  100  mares  of  the  coach 
stock  and  a  number  of  stallions  held  for 
service  throughout  the  province.  The 
best  of  the  male  colts,  when  three  months 
old  are  tested  for  general  excellence. 
Those  which  show  poor  quality  and  do 
not  learn  quickly  are  not  kept  but  the 
best  are  retained  for  breeding.  The 
horse  breeders,  according  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school,  have  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  types,  from  the  thoroughbred  to 
the  draft  horse.  The  horses  at  this 
station  are  middling  in  type  between  the 
East  Prussian  and  the  Hanoverian,  and 
are  produced  by  crossing  both  these  lines. 
They  weigh  about  1,500  pounds  and  the 
best"  of  them  show  beautiful  style.  There 
was  an  impressive  parade  of  the  finest 
horses,  handled  by  skilled  drivers,  also  a 
parade  by  an  organization  of  the  farmers 
sons  of  the  vicinity,  who  are  encouraged 
to  become  good  riders. 

Thetfvisitors  were  often  able  to  make 
several  trips  in  one  day,  because  of  the 
good  roads  through  the  country  around 
Berlin  and  the  fast  bus  service.  They 
were  much  pleased  with  a  long,  _  heavy 
type  of  tourist  bus,  with  good  springs,  a 
raised  deck  for  sight-seeing  and  such 
extra  facilities  as  drinking  water,  baggage 
room  and  toilet.  They  run  30  or  40  miles 
an  hour  and  cover  a  great  deal  of  terri¬ 
tory,  without  tiring  the  passengers. 

Farming  a  Swamp 

About  25  miles  out  of  Berlin  is  a  tract 
of  drained  land  called  the  Rhin-Marsh 
comprising  about  47,000  acres.  This 
marsh  had  for  many  ages  been  a  large 
basin  of  swamp,  bog  and  stagnant  water. 
Long  ago  it  played  an  important  part  m 
history,  when  the  invading  Swedish  army 
was  trapped  in  the  swamp  and  nearly 
destroyed. 

The  work  of  drainage  has  been. going 
on  for  a  century  or  more,  and  is  not 
quite  done  yet ;  it  includes  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  country,  black  soil, 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  three  to  six  feet 
deep  above  a  sandy  subsoil.  Ditches 
and  drains  were  built  to  bring  the  water 
level  iy2  to  3  ft.  below  surface  level.  The 
greater  “part  of  the  land  has  been  sold 
to  small  farmers  who  pay  for  the  land  in 
installments  which  also  cover  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  drains  and  ditches.  The 
first  plowing  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  done 
by  motor  plow,  very  rough  heavy  work. 
Jt  is  fertilized  with  chemicals  and  gradu¬ 
ally  subdued  to  grass,  grain  and  finally  to 
tillage  crops.  The  drawback  is  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  frosts  on  this  low  lying  tract.  The 
nearness  of  the  Berlin  market  favors 
milk  production. 

The  visitors  noted  the  usual  thorough 
manner  in  which  this  great  improvement 
had  been  carried  out.  It  was  called 
co-operative  but  the  land  owners  had  to 
take  part  whether  they  wished  to  or  not, 
and  some  of  them  did  not  join  willingly. 
When  the  German  government  decides  to 
carry  a  matter  through,  it  does  so  without 
much  consideration  of  those  who  are  not 
in  the  majority.  “Just  see  how  many 
more  farmers  we  will  be  able  to  support 
on  this  old  swamp,”  said  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cials,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  end 
justified  the  means  well  enough. 

G.  B.  F. 


Treatment  for  Rattlesnake 
Bite 

I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
white  ash  bark  treatment  for  snake  bite. 
A  local  paper  refers  to  a  man  who  picked 
up  a  rattlesnake  which  was  apparently 
dead,  thinking  to  take  a  better  look  at  it. 
The  snake  suddenly  turned  and  sank  its 
fangs  into  his  arm.  xA.  lumberman  gave 
first  aid  with  white  ash  bark  treatment, 
undoubtedly  saving  his  life.  T.  o. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

The  outstanding  moral  of  the  story  in 
the  newspaper  clipping  is  that  it  is  not 


wise  to  pick  up  a  “dead”  rattler.  Even 
though  consciousness  may  have  left  a 
snake,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
may  bring  about  a  dangerous  striking 
movement  if  the  serpent  is  a  poisonous 
one.  The  statement  that  the  white  asli 
treatment  saved  the  bitten  man’s  life  is 
open  to  grave  doubt,  however,  though  I 
do  not  know  just  how  the  white  ash  bark 
was  used,  In  the  first  place,  the  bite,  or 
stroke,  of  a  rattler  is  not  as  certainly 
fatal  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be, 
very  few  adults,  indeed,  succumbing  to 
the  poison.  A  lar,ve  snake  may  inject 
enough  poison  to  kill  a  man,  particularly 
if  striking  its  victim  near  the  head,  but 
such  an  occurrence  is  rare.  Usually,  the 
poison  is  injected  into  a  leg  or  arm  and 
from  a  snake  whose  supply  of  venom  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  gravely  endanger 
as  large  an  animal  as  a  man.  While  the 
possibility  of  death  from  this  cause  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  the  probability  is  far  less 
than  it  is  usually  believed  to  be.  The 
recognized  treatment  is  not  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  bark,  the  action  of 
which  is  hard  to  understand,  since  any 
snake  venonl,  capable  of  doing  harm 
must  be  injected  beneath  the  skin  and 
taken  up  into  the  circulation,  out  of 
reach  of  any  external  application.  Free 
bleeding,  to  wash  out  any  injected  poi¬ 
son  is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  making  an 
incision  lengthways  of  the  limb  and  to  the 
depth  of  the  fang’s  wound  or  wounds. 
Any  injected  venom  is  not  taken  up  in¬ 
stantly  and  prompt  action  with  a  sharp 
blade  will  give  opportunity  for  its  wash¬ 
ing  out.  To  open  the  wound  made  by  a 


been  critically  studied  and  evaluated,”  the 
citing  of  the  five-day  week  as  a  goal  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  a  recommendation  that 
labor  insist  upon  “almost  complete  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration”  are  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  report.  Under 
the  Johnson  law,  which  the  council  in¬ 
dorses,  the  present  volume  of  immigra¬ 
tion  would  be  cut  10  per  cent  a  year 
from  July  1,  1928  to  July  1,  1933,  and 
thereafter  permit  a  maximum  quota  for 
each  nation  of  1  per  cent  of  its  nationals 
now  in  the  country. 

Oct.  3  four  bandits  tied  a  watchman  to 
a  chair  in  the  plant  at  Kutztowu,  Pa.,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Silk  Corporation  and 
stole  $5,009  of  finished  product. 

Acting  on  numerous  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Post  Office  Inspector  C.  II.  Cl&rahau,  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  division,  has 
placed  a  stop  order  on  mail  addressed 
to  the  Modern  Business  Bureau,  247 
Fifth  Ave.  All  mail  so  addressed  will,  in 
the  future,  be  returned  to  the  senders. 
Records  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  show 
that  the  Modern  Business  Bureau  was 
registered  as  a  trade  name  Aug.  25  last 
by  Louis  .T.  Silberman  and  Solomon 
Kutzer.  Silberman,  who  is  married  and 
in  his  early  thirties,  first  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Postal  Inspectors  about  a 
year  ago  when  he  was  doing  business  as 
the  Plymouth  Service  Bureau  at  1739 
09th  St.,  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  then 
living  with  his  parents.  After  a  stop 
order  had  been  placed  on  his  mail  at  that 
address  he  again  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  June  when 
he  conducted  the  Silcoh  Co.,  at  15  Park 
Row,  until  his  mail  was  stopped.  The 
business  scheme  was  the  same  at  all  three 
of  the  above  addresses.  He  advertised 
in  the  help  wanted  columns  of  various 
newspapers  for  men  and  women  to  ad¬ 
dress  letters  during  their  spare  time  at 


aster,  and  a  new  goal  of  $1,000,000  was 
announced.  Red  Cross  officials  said  this 
established  a  record  for  fast  collection. 
Harold  M.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  telegraphed  30  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  expressing  thanks  for  offers  of  as¬ 
sistance,  but  saying  St.  Louis  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  own  relief.  Bixby  estimated 
the  “total  net  property  loss”  in  Sept.  29 
tornado  at  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  and 
explained  this  represented  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  loss  which  was  not 
covered  by  insurance.  E.  E.  Christopher, 
building  commissioner,  has  estimated  the 
minimum  property  loss  at  $50,000,000.  A 
total  of  186  injured  persons’ remained  in 
hospitals  of  whom  only  eight  were  in  a 
critical  condition.  The  coroner's  list  of 
dead  totaled  78  for  greater  St.  Louis. 

Soviet  Russia  has  reversed  its  attitude 
toward  visitors  from  the  outside  world 
and  is  now  making  a  bid  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  American  tourists.  To  this  end 
they  have  opened  the  Russian  Travel 
Bureau,  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  the  American-Russian  Travel  Agency, 
an  American  corporation  which  will  have 
full  charge  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for  travel 
in  Russia.  It  is  also  empowered  to  ar¬ 
range  for  group  visas  and  to  route  tours 
covering  all  points  of  interest  in  Russia. 
The  decision  of  the  Soviet  government  to 
welcome  tourists  to  Russia  coincides  with 
the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  revolution.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  travel  "bureau  to  care 
for  200  visitors  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  expected  that  many  times  this  num¬ 
ber  will  want  to  attend  the  pageants  and 
exhibitions  that  will  mark  this  event. 

AVASHINGTON— At  the  AVhite  House 
Oct.  4  it  was  indicated  that  President 
Coolidge,  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
with  France,  will  insist  that  American 
imports  into  that  country  be  not  discrim¬ 
inated  against.  The  President  feels  that 
the  chief  question  involved  is  solely  one 
of  discrimination,  and  that  all  other 
phases  of  the  Franco- American  tariff  con¬ 
troversy  are  subordinate.  The  AA’hite 
House  view  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
firm  reply  to  the  latest  French  memo¬ 
randum,  in  which  administration  officials 
thought  they  saw  a  way  out  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  asking  no  favors  and 
objects  to  France’s  seeking  to  give  the 
world  a  contrary  impression.  America  is 
looking  for  no  preferences,  but  will  in¬ 
sist  that  no  discrimination  be  practiced 
against  our  exports  to  France.  The 
President  feels  the  United  States  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  treatment  accorded  by 
France  to  other  countries  in  commercial 
intercourse,  and  the  American  reply  is 
expected  to  be  quite  emphatic  in  its  de¬ 
mand  that  discriminations  against 
American  goods  be  removed.  AATiile  the 
volume  of  American  trade  affected  by  the 
greatly  increased  French  tariff  rates  is 
not  large  in  relation  to  our  total  exports, 
ranging  from  perhaps  $10,000,000  to  $20,- 
000,000,  the  President  objects  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  discrimination.  Concerning  the 
French  contention  that  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  that  country  are  kept 
out  of  the  American  markets  by  our  sani¬ 
tary  regulations,  it  was  stated  that  some 
American  animal  and  other  agricultural 
products  find  that  French  market  closed 
to  them  by  the  same  device. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  largest 
X-ray  institute  in  the  world  for  horses 
and  other  animals  was  opened  Oct.  2  at 
the  Vienna,  Austria,  Areterinary  College. 
It  was  established  through  a  gift  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  is  expected 
to  attract  American  and  other  foreign 
students. 

Fritzi,  a  shepherd  dog  belonging  to 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Balfe,  AATilliams  Bay,  AVis.,  is 
finishing  his  journey  home  from  the  west 
by  train  after  “hiking”  700  miles  from 
the  Yellowstone  to  Denver.  The  dog, 
which  a  Denver  woman  found  footsore 
and  exhausted,  was  traced  to  Wisconsin 
by  a  license  tag  issued  in  Elkhorn. 
Fritzi’s  transportation  expenses  were  sent 
to  Denver  by  Mrs.  Balfe,  who  said  the 
dog  was  lost  while  the  family  was  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone. 

The  entire  State  of  Texas  is  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  huge  army  of  rats,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  be  larger  than  the  rat  invasions  of 
1915  and  1921,  is  the  warning  issued  by 
John  T.  Orr,  president  of  the  Texas  Farm 
Bureau  Cotton  Association,  who  has  just 
completed  a  tour  of  the  State.  Good 
feed  crops  of  the  last  two  years  has 
caused  a  multiplication  of  the  rodents  in 
exceedingly  large  numbers,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Orr  be¬ 
lieves.  The  rats  in  great  droves  are 
marching  on  North  Texas  in  alarming 
numbers,  and  unless  means  are  taken  at 
once  to  destroy  them,  great  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  1927  crops. 

The  date  of  Agricultural  Week  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  fixed  for  Jan¬ 
uary  10-13,  inclusive.  New  Jersey’s 
Agricultural  Week  includes  not  only  the 
State  Agricultural  Convention  but  an¬ 
nual  or  adjourned  meetings  of  12  State¬ 
wide  associations  and  a  large  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  machinery  exhibit. 


Four- year-old  Joe  had  just  come  away 
from  his  playmate,  a  girl  about  a  year 
older.  His  troubled  features  showed  he 
had  a  serious  problem  on  his  mind  and 
he  volunteered  the  explanation  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  in  the  habit,” 
he  said,  “of  Ruth  Spencer  hitting  me.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Ready  for  Parade  at  the  Prussian  Horse  Farm 


serpent’s  fangs  and  allow  them  to  bleed 
freely  for  a  moment  or  two  may  not  be 
easy  for  a  nervous  and  non-surgical  friend 
or  practicable  for  the  victim,  but  it  is 
the  rational  measure.  The  next  thing  is 
to  throw  a  bandage  of  some  kind  about 
the  limb  above  the  wound  and  tighten  it 
sufficiently  to  retard  circulation  below  it, 
loosening  it  at  intervals  of  about  15  min¬ 
utes  and  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  This 
admits  whatever  venom  may  still  be  in 
the  wound  to  the  general  circulation  in 
divided  doses  and  makes  it  less  powerful 
for  harm.  If  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals  can  be  immediately  secured, 
these  may  be  packed  into  the  wounds 
made  by  the  fangs.  "They  will  neutralize 
any  poison  with  which  they  come  into 
direct  contact  but  cannot  affect  that  al¬ 
ready  absorbed.  The  last  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  into  a  panic  or  administer  whiskey, 
neither  of  these  can  do  any  good  and 
either  or  both  may  do  harm.  Panic 
sometimes  kills  by  fear  and  whiskey  is- 
no  antidote  for  snake  bites.  The  danger 
from  acute  alcoholism  is  likelfr  to  be 
greater  than  that  from  the  snake’s  stroke. 
The  sensible  thing  to  do  if  bitten  by  one 
of  the  rattlers  of  our  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  States  is  to  secure  as  prompt  and 
frie  bleeding  from  the  fang  wounds  as 
possible  and  get  the  one  bitten  to  a  phy¬ 
sician  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  though 
a  physician  may  be  able  to  do  but  little, 
and  may  need  to  do  but  little,  his  pres¬ 
ence  will  be  reassuring  to  the  victim  of 
the  rattler,  and  death  from  fright  will  not 
be  as  likely  to  occur.  m.  b.  d. 


DOMESTIC. — A  new  wage  policy  was 
recommended  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  by  its  executive  council  when 
in  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct. 
3.  Hitherto  the  practice  has  been  to 
make  arbitrary  demands  for  increased 
wages  following  the  introduction  of  new 
and  more  profitable  practices  and,  mere¬ 
ly  upon  the  threat  of  the  strike,  to  en¬ 
force  the  demands.  Under  the  new  poli¬ 
cy  demands  will  be  based  upon  carefully 
prepared  studies  of  costs  and  profits, 
with  the  strike  feature  subordinated.  The 
new  wage  policy,  a  recommendation  that 
the  expansion  of  banks  cease  “until  ex¬ 
perience  with  those  already  organized  has 


home.  To  persons  who  answered  the 
advertisement  a  circular  letter  was  mailed 
inviting  the  recipient  to  send  $1  for  in¬ 
struction  guide  and  plans.  If  the  dollar 
was  sent  it  brought  forth  another  circu¬ 
lar  letter  from  Silberman  in.  which  he 
explained  that  the  home  work  consisted 
in  clipping  personal  news  items  from 
newspapers,  then  writing  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  referred  to  that  their  names  had 
appeared  in  print  with  an  offer  to  send 
them  the  clipping  for  25  cents.  It  was 
claimed  that  by  this  method  $5  per  eve¬ 
ning  was  earned  by  many  workers. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  _  Oct.  .4 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $75,000  in 
the  Puritan  Congregational  Church, 
North  Scranton,  Pa.,  seriously  damaging 
a  newly  installed  pipe  organ.  Police  and 
fire  authorities  believe  the  church  was  set 
on  fire.  A  suspicious  looking  man  was 
seen  standing  in  the  doorway  a  short 
time  before  flames  broke  out.  Six  weeks 
ago  a  similar  fire  caused  damage  of  $50,- 
000  in  St.  Stanislau  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  block  from  the  scene  of  this 
fire. 

AVomen  in  New  Hampshire  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  Oct.  4. 
The  court  held  that  while  women  are 
eligible  to  elective  offices,  legislation  to 
remove  the  common  law  barrier  which 
exists  is  necessary  before  appointment  of 
a  woman  justice  of  the  peace  can  be 
made. 

Preparations  for  another  battle  to  hold 
Arkansas  levees  and  avert  inundation  of 
crop  lands  were  made  Oct.  4  as  a  new 
rise  swept  down  the  Arkansas  and  AAThite 
Rivers.  The  Arkansas  already  had 
passed  flood  stage  at  Fort  Smith  by  four 
feet,  and  the  AATeather  Bureau  predicted 
the  river  would  reach  or  pass  flood  stages 
at  other  points.  The  White  likewise  was 
several  feet  above  flood  stage  at  Calico 
Rock  and  Batesville.  Red  Cross  offi¬ 
cials  expect  a  large  area  of  replanted 
land  to  be  flooded. 

The  City  Commission  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4  discussed  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  banning  the  use  of  automobiles 
by  students  of  Rutgers  University  as  a 
menace,  especially  during  the  noon  hour, 
to  students  in  the  Rutgers  Elementary 
School,  opposite  the  university.  No  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken. 

The  Red  Cross  fund  for  relief  of  tor¬ 
nado  sufferers  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  4  passed 
the  8500.000  goal,  five  days  after  the  dis¬ 
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The  Chemical  Exposition 

This  exposition,  which  is  now  held  every 
two  years,  gives  the  world  in  general  a 
chance  to  see  the  newest  gains  of  applied 
science,  and  this  year  there  were  several 
items  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  our 
readers.  In  a  small  space,  but  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  if  it  can  make  good, 
was  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

They  have  turned  their  attention  to  one 
of  our  greatest  industrial  wastes,  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  from  them  they  have  made  at 
least  a  dozen  articles  of  more  or  less  value, 
with  others  that  seem  to  promise  well. 
Probably  their  best  product  is  a  sort  of 
cellulose  that  is  particularly  good  for  the 
rayon,  (“artificial  silk”)  industry,  with 
other  and  cruder  sorts  of  cellulose  to  use 
the  coarser  parts.  They  have  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  useful  chemical  named, 
years  ago,  when  it  was  first  made  from 
bran,  “Furfural’’,  and  this  is  also  a  pro- 
duct  of  another  concern  which  is  making 
it  from  the  hulls  of  the  oats  used  for 
breakfast  foods.  A  curious  use  of  this 
substance,  and  at  present  a  wasteful  use, 
is  as  a  substitute  for  kerosene.  It  burns 
as  well,  and  gives  a  better  light,  in  any 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  but  costs  about 
three  times  as  much.  Still,  as  one  of  the 
men  in  charge  said,  “Furfural  is  coming 
down  and  kerosene  is  going  up,  who 
knows?”,  and  it  would  surely  be  remark¬ 
able  if  the  sunlight  stored  in  the  corn 
leaves  all  Summer  should  light  the  house 
all  Winter. 

Another  use  of  what  is,  practically, 
rayon,  that  is  cellulose  dissolved  and 
then  thrown  out  of  solution  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  tube,  is  the  modern  sausage 
casing.  The  old-fashioned  inner  coat  of 
the  intestines  will  probably  stay  on  the 
job  for  some  time,  but  there  was  always 
the  feeling  that  there  might  be  some  care¬ 
less  cleansing  on  a  large  scale,  and  there 
were  practical  difficulties  in  holding  the 
stock  till  needed.  This  new  stuff  is  chem¬ 
ically  clean  and  no  more  indigestible  than 
the  natural  cellulose  in  lettuce  and  spin¬ 
ach  leaves. 

The  use  of  ethylene  gas  in  maturing 
fruit  was  also  shown.  This  is  a  splendid 
step  in  advance,  since  it  is  not  merely  a 
surface  effect,  but  a  true  ripening,  hast¬ 
ened  to  be  sure,  but  otherwise  normal, 
and  allows  a  crop  to  be  handled  and 
shipped  in  its  best  condition,  and  ripened 
as  demanded.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  more  or  less  destroy  the  advantage 
of  the  producers  who  are  located  near  the 
cities. 

The  use  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  was 
also  demonstrated.  This  gas  is  about 
the  best  fire  extinguisher  for  small  spaces, 
and  is  now  packed  so  that  is  can  be 
stowed  in  the  prow  of  a  motor  boat,  for 
instance,  and,  if  the  gasoline  catches 
fire,  you  press  a  button  and  the  released 
gas  does  the  rest.  Released  quickly,  a 
part  of  the  gas  turns  solid,  and  this 
“snow”  is  already  being  used  to  keep  ice 
cream,  and  will  have  a  much  larger  use 
in  shipping  fancy  fruits  and  vegetables, 
since,  as  it  is  used  up,  it  vanishes  as  a 
gas,  there  is  no  waste  and  no  wetness. 

F.  D.  c. 


A  Gathering  for  Fruit 
Lovers 

A  relatively  new  organization  of  ama¬ 
teur  fruit  lovers  meet  each  Fall  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  nurserymen  and  fruitmen  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  meeting  held  September  15 
was  attended  ^b.v  over  75  persons,  repre¬ 
sentatives  coming  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  England,  and^  Canada, 
besides  almost  every  section  of  New  York 
State,  The  membership  has  grown  to 
1,200  throughout  the  country,  although 
no  active  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
members.  The  society  is  cooperative, 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Cooperative  Association,  and  its 
function  is  to  introduce  new  or  note¬ 
worthy  varieties  of  fruits  which  nursery¬ 
men  do  not  regularly  list.  If  any  of  the 
varieties  propagated  and  sold  by  the 
Association  are  subsequently  listed  and 
sold  by  commercial  concerns,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  promptly  discontinues  offering  that 
variety. 

At  first  planned  to  introduce  the  fruits 
originated  by  the  extensive  breeding  opera¬ 
tions  at  tlie  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  come  to  be  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  amateur  fruit  lovers,  and 
lias  introduced  varieties  other  than  those 
originated  by  the  Station.  The  V  ilma 
peach,  for  example,  which  originated  in 
Ohio,  was  listed  by  the  Association  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  described  as  a  promis¬ 


ing  late  Elberta  type.  Now  that  nursery¬ 
men  are  propagating  the  variety,  the 
Association  no  longer  carries  it.  The 
display  of  new  or  noteworthy  varieties  of 
fruits  was  the  principal  feature,  while 
visits  to  the  trees  in  the  nearby  orchards 
of  the  Experiment  Station  added  further 
to  the  meeting. 

Nectarines  perhaps  aroused  the  most 
interest.  Out  of  25  kinds  growing  on  the 
grounds,  3  were  mentioned  as  the  best ; 
namely,  Surecrop,  Hunter,  and  Quetta. 
A  nectarine  is  a  peach  without  fuzz.  In 
addition,  it  take  on  a  lively  red  which 
almost  completely  covers  the  surface  of 
some  varieties.  The  East  has  done  very 
little  with  nectarines.  From  the  rapid 
improvement  in  nectarine  varieties  that 
have  been  made,  it  appears  that  the  nec¬ 
tarine  may  be  a  fruit  worth  close  watch 
the  next  few  years. 

Among  peaches,  South  Haven  was 
st.  ngly  endorsed.  Here  is  an  early,  yel¬ 
low,  freestone  peach,  well-known  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  little  appreciated  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  fruit  grown  in  Western  New 
York  is  more  attractive  than  Rochester  a 
few  days  later  in  ripening,  larger,  and 
high  in  quality.  Mikado  is  another  early 
peach  worth  growing.  Its  season  is  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead  of  Elberta.  It  is 
yellow,  freestone  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Seneca  cherry  is  a  black  sweet 
cherry  of  good  size,  which  this  year  began 
ripening  its  fruit  the  last  day  of  May. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse  plum  again  re¬ 
ceived  praises  as  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 


plums.  Sannois,  a  small,  sweet  variety, 
was  also  highly  regarded,  though  the  fact 
th  t  the  tree  is  poor  condemns  it  for  any 
but  home  planting.  Three  worth  while 
Japanese  varieties  are  Formosa,  Monitor, 
and  Santa  Rosa — all  attractive  red  in 
color,  highly  productive  and  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  Cortland  apple  was  endorsed 
strongly.  Visitors  who  saw  the  trees 
fruiting  nearby  were  well  pleased  with 
what  they  saw.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Cortland  is  a  valuable  new 
variety  for  commerical  planting,  and 
adapted  to  the  section  in  which  McIntosh 
does  best.  The  Early  McIntosh  was  con- 
sid  red  one  of  the  coming  early  red  var¬ 
ieties.  Milton,  which  ripens  about  with 
Wealthy,  is  an  attractive  McIntosh  type 
of  good  size.  The  Melba  and  Lobo  apples, 
which  originated  in  Canada,  also  demand 
attention  by  those  desiring  a  McIntosh 
type  apple  of  about  Wealthy  season.  Ma- 
coun,  the  late  McIntosh  variety,  originated 
at  Geneva,  is  not  considered  perfect,  but 
where  it  sizes  well,  it  may  prove  a  val¬ 
uable  variety. 

Among  the  Delicious  types,  Orleans 
appeared  the  largest  and  most  attractive, 
though  Medina  is  also  promising.  New- 
fano  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
group,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  so  mild  in 
flavor  as  to  be  considered  almost  a  sweet 
apple.  If  this  is  no  fault,  it  may  be  a 
valuable  variety  for  sections  where  Deli¬ 
cious  neither  sizes  nor  colors  well. 

Four  new  pears  have  been  introduced 


by  the  Association.  Cayuga,  Gorham, 
Phelps,  and  Pulteney.  The  Cayuga  pear 
is  an  improved  Seckel  type,  while  the 
three  others  are  late  Bartlett  types.  They 
appear  promising,  but  no  one  can  say 
with  certainty  what  so  capricious  a  group 
as  the  pears  will  do.  A  variety  may  be 
free  from  blight  for  years,  and  then  suc¬ 
cumb. 

Grapes  offer  the  greatest  number  of 
new  varieties.  Ontario,  Portland,  Broc- 
ton,  and  Melton  are  four  relatively  new 
white  kinds  of  which  the  first  two  have 
already  reached  commercial  importance. 
Others  of  promise  which  contain  much  of 
the  European  grape  are  Dunkirk,  Ur- 
bana.  Golden  Muscat,  and  Keuka.  Pontiac 
and  Fredonia  are  two  new  blue  sorts. 

A  new  gooseberry,  Fredonia,  is  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  either  Houghton  or 
Downing,  1  as  larger  berries. 

The  red  raspberries  are  limited  by 
mosaic  susceptibility.  Newman,  Latham, 
and  Lloyd  George  are  especially  recom¬ 
mended  as  resistant.  Lloyd  George  is  a 
new  English  berry  with  large  size  fruit, 
which  will  bear  watching.  A  new  sup¬ 
erior  black  raspberry  is  named  Dundee, 
and  two  improved  purple  ones  are  Bront 
and  Webster. 

Any  who  enjoy  observing  the  new 
creations  in  fruits,  and  delight  in  the 
various  flavors,  colors,  textures,  and 
shapes,  will  seldom  find  a  more  pleasant 
day  than  one  spent  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  at  Geneva,  each 
Fall.  H.  B,  T. 
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c All  the  advantages 
of  an  automatic 
Delco-Light 
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See  this 
New  Scientific  Marvel 


New  Type  Delco'Light  Plant  Does 
Everything  but  Think! 


IF  you  think  all  farm  electric  plants 
are  much  alike,  see  this  new 
achievement  of  Delco-Light  and 
General  Motors.  Here  is  a  Plant  that 
wins  alike  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of 
scientists,  engineers,  electrical  experts 
and  laymen. 

Small  Loads  from  Battery 

With  this  new  type  plant  you  can 
use  up  to  7  or  8  electric  lamps  and 
draw  the  necessary  current  right  from 
the  battery.  Thus  the  engine  runs 
unfrequently.  Less  fuel  is  used.  But 
throw  on  a  heavier  load  and  the 
engine  starts — instantly  and  automati¬ 
cally  —  generates  enough  current  to 
carry  the  heavier  load,  plus  a  surplus 
supply  to  recharge  the  battery !  Thus 
only  a  small  battery  is  needed.  And 
even  this  lasts  longer. 

Science  Marvels 

Even  engineers  who  are  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  newest  trends  of  electrical 

DELCO 

FARM  -  ELECT 

There  is  a  Delco-Light  dealer  in  every  community . 


science  marvel  at  this  Delco-Light 
achievement.  For  it’s  almost  human 
in  its  action.  An  automatic  throttle 
speeds  or  slows  the  engine  to  synchro¬ 
nize  with  load  demands.  An  auto¬ 
matic  choke  makes  starting  quick  and 
certain— even  in  cold  weather.  Auto¬ 
matic  pilot  balls — another  patented 
feature — show  at  a  glance  the  condition 
of  your  battery.  Easy  to  tell  about. 
But  15  years  were  devoted  to  intensive 
research  before  this  scientific  marvel 
was  perfected.  Even  then  it  was  not 
approved  by  General  Motors  until  7 
years  of  grueling  field  tests  proved  it 
worthy. 

Yet,  you  pay  no  premium  for  all 
these  new  and  revolutionary  features. 
The  entire  plant — complete  with  16 
cell  battery — is  offered  at  a  price  so 
low  that  it’s  well  within  the  means 
of  all  who  want  it. 

-LIGHT 

RIC  -  SERVICE 

The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below. 


See  this  new  Delco-Light  plant  that 

is  now  being  discussed  so  widely. 
Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Delco- 
Light  distributor.  And  remember — if 
this  new  plant  doesn’t  exactly  fill  your 
needs,  there  are  many  other  models 
to  choose  from — priced  as  low  as  $225! 

M ail  Coupon  for  Free  Books 

In  the  meantime,  read  an  interesting 
illustrated  book  now  offered  free — “A 
Day  and  a  Night  with  Delco-Light”. 
To  those  who  answer  promptly,  we’ll 
include  “The  Miracle  of  More  Eggs” — 
a  valuable  book  for  poultry  raisers, 
large  or  small.  Don’t  wait.  Read 
the  facts  and  weigh  the  evidence. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-106,  Dayton,  Ohio 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  G  -  IS,;  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  the  Free  Books  as  offered. 

Name - : - 

Address _ 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

39  West  45th  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Part  II 

I  have  seen  various  people  express  the 
glory  they  found  in  their  work!  The- vil¬ 
lage  poet  reads  his  verses,  printed  in  the 

.  i 


local  paper !  I 
blacksmith  sit  in 
the  local  trotting 
in  the  country, 
had  shod  the  horse  so  that  he 
his  feet  properly.  I  have  seen 


have  seen  the  village 
the  grandstand  and  see 
horse  clean  up  the  best 
This  man  felt  that  he 
handled 
an  old 

country  doctor  watch  his  patient  slowly 
come  back  from  the  valley  of  death  as 
the  result  of  his  tender  ministrations.  I 
have  seen  a  lawyer  save  a  man  from  the 
gallows  through  some  great  appeal  to  the 
jury  and  a  great  actor  watch  his  audience 
surrender  mind  and  heart  and  feeling  to 
his  power.  Once  I  saw  a  woman  whose 
husband  was  leaving  her.  He  walked 
slowly  down  the  path  to  the  road,  angry 
and  despairing  while  she  sat  on  the  door¬ 
step  watching  him.  It  seemed  like  one  of 
those  awful  life  tragedies  that  leave 
frightful  scars  upon  family  life.  Then 
suddenly  some  memory  whispered  to  the 
angry  man  and  he  turned  and  came  back 
to  the  silent  woman.  Life  is  full  of  all 
such  things — the  joy  of  remembrance  or 
of  accomplishment,  and  as  we  grow  older 
somehow  the  glory  of  achievement  seems 
liner.  Youth  may  brag  about  some  great 
thing  that  has  grown  up  in  life  but  old¬ 
er  people  come  to  regard  it  as  a  miracle. 
Some  of  you  older  people  would  have  felt 
like  that  if  you  could  have  seen  that 
block  of  Baldwin  apple  trees  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  I  think  a  man  would  have 
to  be  a  true  fruit  grower  in  order  to 
realize  just  what  it  means.  Years  ago 
you  wentfup  into  a  rough,  old  pasture  and 
planted  little  trees.  They  were  cut  back 
so  that  only  small  canes  or  sticks  were 
left.  Through  the  Fall  and  Winter  you 
would  look  up  at  nightfall  and  see  these 
little  sticks  outlined  against  the  western 
sky.  It  seemed  a  pretty  small  and  feeble 
thing  to  use  as  a  staff  for  support  in  old 
age  but  somehow  you  had  faith  and  you 
worked  and  spent  your  money  through 
hard  and  often  weary  years.  You  saw  the 
sticks  put  out  leaves.  A  top  was  formed. 
It  spread  out  and  grew.  Finally  there 
came  a  few  flowers  and  then  suddenly 
when  early  Summer  came  they  burst  out 
into  a  great  mass  of  white  and  pink.  Now 
in  the  crisp  September  air  the  fruit  is 
taking  on  its  color.  The  big  trees  bend 
over  like  great  umbrellas.  The  red  fruit 
hangs  like  colored  ropes — glorious  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
liner  in  the  way  of  accomplishment.  As 
I  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  I 
somehow  remembered  Ludwig’s  brief  pic¬ 
ture  of  Napoleon. 

“The  sea  spreads  out  into  the  vast  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  like  a  mirror  of  steel.  The 
man  on  the  rock,  hands  clasped  behind, 
stares  across  the  watery  plain.  He  is 
lonely,  so  lonely !” 

From  master  of  Europe  to  the  lonely 
man  on  the  rock !  Not  a  position  to  be 
desired.  From  where  I  stood  that  day, 
among  the  ropes  of  red  apples,  one  can 
look  off,  far  across  the  lower  land  to 
where  the  outline  of  the  great  city  is 
etched  against  the  sky.  You  see  the 
tops  of  famous  buildings  like  fingers 
pointing  up  as  if  to  beckon  boys  and  girls. 
They  have  called  too  many  already  and 
have  changed  them  into  parts  of  a  great 
machine. 

“Saner  are  the  hearts  in  quiet  ways, 
Thrice  happier  they — who  far  from 
these  wild  hours, 

Grow  softly  as  the  apples  on  the 
trees.” 

At  least  that  is  the  way  it  seemed  to 
me  with  the  red  apples  hanging  in  the  sun 
and  the  trees  showing  their  pride  of  ser¬ 
vice.  I  would  like  to  stay  and  pick  but 
two  experts  are  coming  out  to  see  about 
the  seed  corn.  That  is  down  on  the 
lower  farm,  and  it  is  time  they  were  here. 
Far  down  the  lane  I  can  see.  little  Ca¬ 
mille  running  to  meet  me.  I  think  I  must 
have  gone  down  swinging  my  stick  with 
rather  a  jaunty  air.  A  stick?  I  hope 
you  are  not  lame !  No,  indeed,  I  can 
prove  it  by  running  a  race  with  you.  But 
my  daughter  made  me  a  present  of  this 
cane  before  she  went  west.  Some  folks 
carry  a  watch  or  a  ring  or  a  picture  for 
remembrance.  I  like  to  carry  this  cane 
about  the  farm. 

it  it  it  if  it 

There  is  a  shortage  of  seed  corn  this 
year.  Probably  most  seedsmen  have 
thrown  an  anchor  to  windward  by  grow¬ 
ing  seed  in  the  South  and  lower  West,  but 
the  northern  grown  seed  is  best.  I  have 
something  like  eight  acres  of  Hope  Farm 
Flint — the  grain  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
A  little  of  it  was  fit  on  October  1.  while 
some  had  not  yet  reached  the  roasting  ear 
stage.  The  boys  tell  me  that  thousands 
of  ears  of  such  corn  have  been  sold  on 
the  market  as  sweet  corn.  The  growers 
actually  got  awa’y  with  it !  I  knew  a 
man  who  was  introducing  a  new  paste 
or  ointment  for  the  complexion.  He 
gave  a  sample  box  to  a  young  woman. 
She  appeared  the  next  morning  radiantly 
beautiful, 

“Ah.”  said  my  friend,-  “I  see  you  used 
my  complexion  salve — wonderful  results  !” 

The  young  woman  extended  a  small 
foot  neatly  shod  with  a  tan  shoe — bril¬ 
liantly  polished. 

“Yes — I  lost  my  shoe  polish  and  used 
your  ointment.  Splendid,  I  think  !” 


My  friend  knew  his  business.  He  rose 
to  the  occasion. 

“Fine — a  new  argument.  My  wonder¬ 
ful  preparation  may  be  used  successfully 
to  beautify  both  ends  of  the  body  !” 

So  I  suppose  I  might  claim  that  Hope 
Farm  Flint  is  not  only  a  wonder  for 
grain  or  silo,  or  in  case  of  a  slow  sea¬ 
son  you  can  sell  it  for  sweet  corn  !  Any¬ 
way,  centuries  ago  before  the  Indians 
ever  heard  of  our  modern  sweet  corn  they 
used  the  forebears  of  Hope  Farm  Flint 
for  boiling.  The  experts  who  came  to 
look  at  this  corn  are  good-sized  men,  but 
when  they  walked  into  the  field  they 
were  quickly  hidden  from  view.  Many 
of  the  stalks  were  twice  their  height, 
and  the  ears  were  fastened  on  more  than 
half  way  up  the  stalk.  One  of  these 
champion  corn  buskers  from  the  West 
would  be  justified  in  shaking  his  head 
and  refusing  to  try  for  a  record  when 
he  once  got  a  hand  on  an  ear  of  this 
flint.  Your  dent  eai’s  seem  like  an  im¬ 
patient  boy  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  parent  stalk.  When  ripe  the  husk 
separates  from  the  ear,  and  the  whole 
thing  lets  go  easily.  The  flint  ear  is 
nailed  and  clinched  to  the  slender  stalk, 
and  the  husk  is  wrapped  around  the  ear 
as  securely  as  an  Indian’s  blanket  in 
Winter.  I  call  this  an  advantage.  The 
seedsmen  found  some  of  the  ears  well 
matured — while  others  were  too  soft.  It 
is  the  habit  in  our  country  to  cut  corn  at 
a  certain  regular  time.  That  seems  to 
be  because  the  stalks  must  not  be  cut  by 
frost.  Seed  corn  with  me  is  far  more 
important  than  stalks,  and  so,  after  some 
debate,  I  agreed  to  let  the  corn  stand 
longer  and  take  a  chance  on  frost.  Every 


day  of  warm  sun  hardens  the  seed.  We 
have  roughage  enough  for  our  stock  any¬ 
way,  and  if  the  stalks  are  nipped  by 
frost  we  can  plow  them  under — greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  So  that  is 
that.  I  will  let  this  corn  ripen  all  the 
seed  it  can.  A  frost  that  will  crimp  the 
leaves  will  not  hurt  the  ears,  clothed  as 
they  are  with  this  tight-fitting  jacket. 
Again  I  see  what  a  mistake  we  made  in 
not  using  acid  phosphate  on  this  corn. 
Even  as  it  is  this  crop  will  pay  a  good 
profit  on  the  seed,  and  I  believe  the 
.corn  gets  stronger  and  better  as  a  com¬ 
bined  silo  and  grain  crop  with  each  year's 
selection. 


The  grapes  are  purpling  in  the  sun. 
We  never  had  such  a  crop  before.  The 
vineyard  is  a  beautiful  sight  today  and 
we  could  easily  sell  10  times  our  crop 
if  we  had  the  fruit.  Friends  come  along, 
look  at  these  big  purple  clusters,  and  I 
know  what  they  want.  I  like  to  pick  a 
basket  of  grapes  and  one  of  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ples  and  put  them  in  the  car.  Then 
comes  what,  to  me,  is  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  part  of  the  fruit  business.  These 
friends  pull  out  their  money  and  say 
“How  much?”  To:  me  this  is  the  mean¬ 
est  moment  in  all  fruit  growing.  I 
think  money  and  price  have  broken  more 
friendships  (or  at  least  cooled  them  off) 
than  any  other  combination.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so.  There  is  probably  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  fruit  grower  should  give  away 
his  goods  any  more  than  a  blacksmith 
should  shoe  his  friend’s  horses  for  noth¬ 
ing,  or  a  grocer  should  refuse  to  take 
pay,  or  an  author  should  give  away  his 
books.  Yet  most  of  us,  especially  when 
we  have  a  good  crop,  feel  mean  enough 
when  we  sell  friendship.  “That's  no  way 
to  talk !” — my  people  say.  “You  will 
have  the  entire  community — and  beyond 
• — coming  to  claim  long  friendship  and 
incidentally  expecting  a  gift!”  I  think 


not.  Most  people  understand  about  such 
things.  There  is  habit  in  it.  When  we 
first  came  to  live  in  this  country  we 
found  a  community  with  at  least  one 
selfish  habit.  No  one  would  stop  on  the 
road  to  give  a  pedestrian  a  ride.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  weary  the  walker  might  be  our 
folks  would  drive  right  by  him  and  let 
him  exercise.  Mother  said  this  was  all 
wrong.  There  should  be  more  neighborly 
feeling !  She  always  made  us  stop  and 
offer  these  walkers  a  ride.  My  boys  and 
I  read  history  together  in  those  days, 
and  we  saw  that  people  changed  for  the 
better  not  so  much  through  great  battles 
or  changes  of  power  as  though  inconscious 
changes  in  family  and  community  habits. 
Se  we  began  saluting  everyone  we  met 
on  the  road.  I  wrote  to  Admiral  Dewey 
and  asked  him  for  the  proper  salute — 
he  gave  it.  So  whenever  we  rode  along 
the  road  and  met  some  passers-by  we 
gave  that  salute.  At  first  people  stared 
We  kept  it  up.  Pretty 
waving  their  hands, 
raising  the  hand — lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time — to  the  waist,  the  shoulder, 
and  then  a  full  salute  in  reply  to  ours. 
It  was  a  simple  thing — you  might  call  it 
foolish,  but  in  time  it  brought  a  per¬ 
ceptible  change  to  the  fellowship  of  this 
community.  There  was  something  more 
of  respect  and  good  feeling.  Then  we 
kept  up  the  habit  of  inviting  people  to 
ride  with  us  when  they  happened  to  be 
going  our  way.  This  habit  finally  spread, 
even  when  old  Bob  and  Jerry  got  off  the 
road  and  cars  took  their  places.  The 
other  night  it  seemed  that  I  got  a  loaf 
of  cake  from  some  of  the  crusts  we  cast 
on  the  waters  years  ago.  Through  some 
upset  there  was  no  one  to  meet  me  at 
the  train  and  I  braced  for  the  two-mile 
walk  home,  comforting  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  need  exercise  anyway. 
Half  a  dozen  cars  stopped  and  offered  me 
a  ride.  The  great  majority  of  our  peo- 


at  us  in  wonder, 
soon  they  began 
Then  they  began 


Clear  Vision  in  Every 

BODY  by  FISHER 

CADILLAC  *  LASALLE  '  BUICK  *  OAKLAND  '  OLDS  MOBILE  *  PONTIAC  *  CHEVROLET 


W. 


HEN  you  sit  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  a  car  with  Body  by 
Fisher,  note  how  unobstructed  is  the  view  in  front  and  to  both  sides. — Two 
features  combined  to  create  this  greater  safety  and  greater  enjoyment  in  motor' 
i ng. — One  is  the  Fisher  Vision  and  Ventilating  Windshield,  which  affords 
vision  through  a  single  pane  of  plate  glass,  without  metal  or  rubber  strips  to 
interfere  with  the  clear  view. — The  other  feature  which  makes  Fisher' 
equipped  cars  safer  and  more  pleasant  to  drive  is  the  use  of  narrow 
front  pillars  of  unusual  strength,  which  eliminate  the  “blind  spot’1  in  driving. 


The  VV  Windshield — This  remarkable  contri¬ 
bution  of  Fisher  to  greater  motor  car  satisfaction 
not  only  assures  perfect  ventilation  and  complete 
weather  protection — it  is  also  safer  and  more  con¬ 
venient  because  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  ver¬ 
tically  with  one  hand  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 


Plate  Glass — Crystal  plate — or  thick  win¬ 
dow  glass — is  never  used  in  Fisher  Bodies. 
The  diamond-like  polish  of  the  genuine  plate 
glass  used  in  every  Body  by  Fisher  affords 
perfect  clarity  of  vision — another  highly  de¬ 
sirable  safety  feature  of  every  Body  by  Fisher. 
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pie  are  now  looking  about  to  see  what 
simple  service  they  can  clo  for  their 
neighbors.  That  is  what  makes  a  strong 
and  tine  community.  I  think  I  have  told 
you  about  the  colored  preacher  in  the 
South  who  preached  from  the  text : 

‘’Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters!” 

Among  other  things  he  said  : 

“There’s  a  heap  of  peojfle  who  _  go 
down  to  the  wharf  and  throw  in  a  piece 
of  cornbread  so  hard  and  musty  that  the 
dogs  won’t  eat  it.  Then,  in  a  few  days 
they  go  down  again  and  say : 

“‘Where  that  loaf  of  angel  cake  that 
ought  to  come  floating  in  for  me?’” 

But  here  comes  little  Camille  to  tell  me 
dinner  is  ready.  Mother  is.  not  very 
strong  on  this  “husband  calling”  when 
the  husband  must  be  called  by  motions 
and  “making  faces.”  It's  too  hot  to  at¬ 
tract  a  deaf  man’s  attention.  So,  let's 
go  in  and  see  what  they  have  for  us.  Most 
likely  it’s  a  “picked-up  dinner.”  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Shot-hole  Borer 

I  have  a  cherry  tree  (sweet)  _about 
eight  years  since  planting,  about  5  or  6 
in.  in  diameter.  It  never  grew  top  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  trunk ;  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  beetles  this  year.  It  now  is 
exuding  sap  or  gum  badly,  starting 
above  first  branches,  all  way  down  the 
trunk  at  different  places,  so  much  that  it 
is  in  ropes  thick  as  one’s  thumb.  I 
whitewashed  it  thickly,  stopped  a  little, 
but  is  still  bad.  What  is  the  cause  and 
what  should  be  done  with  it?  F.  K.  w. 

Bristol,  Pa. 

From  the  description  by  F.  K.  W.  we 
believe  that  his  cherry  tree  is  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  fruit-tree  bark-beetle,  some¬ 
times  called  the  shot-hole  borer.  This  is 
a  tiny  beetle  only  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long  that  finally  leaves  the  trees  it 
attacks  with  small,  shot-like  holes  in  the 
bark  all  over  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs, 
at  least. 

Apparently  in  the  case  described  the 
beetles  are  beginning  their  attacks  on 
the  cherry  tree  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  When  a  beetle  begins  to  bore 
through  the  bark  of  a  live  cherry,  peach 
or  plum  tree,  the  tree  sends  out  a  mass 
of  gum  at  the  point  of  injury.  Often¬ 
times  the  sticky  mass  literally  gums  up 
the  tiny  boring  beetle,  and  the  rascal  has 
to  quit  and  start  in  again  at  some  other 
place.  To  some  extent,  then,  the  tree 
protects  itself  by  exuding  drops  of  gum, 
but  if  the  beetles  persist  in  their  attacks 
they  will  eventually  get  a  foothold,  and 
so  weaken  the  tree  that  it  will  finally 
die. 

The  only  method  of  control  that  we 
have  ever  found  for  this  bark-beetle  is 
to  give  the  trees  a  heavy  coat  of  white¬ 
wash  three  times  a  year ;  one  at  the  end 
of  March,  one  in  July  and  a  third  in 
early  October.  The  whitewash  should 
be  applied  to  the  trunk  and  main  limbs. 
In  addition  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
about  the  tree  and  fertilizer  applied  in 
order  to  stimulate  growth  and  help  the 
tree  in  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the 
beetle.  c.  \v.  h. 


“Licking”  an  Auto  Hog 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  “Ex¬ 
perience  With  Auto  Hogs”  on  page  1097, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  your  com¬ 
ment  that  “a  licking  should  be  given  the 
thieves,  if  caught.”  I  should  advise  you 
to  go  slow  on  the  licking  part,  as  I  will 
give  you  the  experience  of  my  brother, 
who  did  it. 

My  brother  has  been  troubled  with 
“auto  hogs”  who  stop  their  cars  on  the 
highway  and  go  on  his  property  and  help 
themselves  to  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  This 
year  they  have  been  especially  trouble¬ 
some,  and  one  party,  whom  he  caught 
picking  strawberries  and  ordered  off.  were 
very  insulting  and  made  him  very  angry. 
A  few  days  later,  where  he  saw  another 
party  being  in  the  strawberry  patch,  he 
started  to  administer  a  licking.  lie 
grabbed  a  piece  of  board  as  he  ran  and 
applied  one  slap  to  the  seat  of  the  man’s 
pants  as  he  was  bent  over  picking  ber¬ 
ries.  As  he  did  so,  he  tripped,  and  when 
he  got  up,  the  man  had  the  board.  There 
was  a  tussle  then,  as  to  who  was  to  own 
the  stick  and  administer  the  spanking, 
and  as  my  brother  was  the  man's  equal, 
they  held  the  stick.  Just  then,  the  two- 
year-old  child  fell,  and  his  mother  ran 
and  picked  him  up  and  said,  “lie  has  even 
hit  the  child.”  Strawberry  was  smeared 
on  his  face  where  he  had  been  eating. 
And  then  the  “auto  hog”  let  go  of  the 
stick.  Then,  he  and  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law,  who  were  all  picking,,  accused  my 
brother  of  striking  the  child,  and  went  to 
get  State  troopers  to  arrest  my  brother. 

My  brother’s  farm  lies  in  two  towns, 
and  the  highway  constitutes  the  town 
line.  His  house  lies  in  one  town,  and 
his  berry  patch,  where  this  happened, 
was  across  the  road  in  the  other  town. 

Thinking  the  case  would  have  to  be 
tried  in  the  town  in  which  it  happened, 
he  immediately  went  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  that  town,  for  advice.  He  ad¬ 
vised  a  warrant  for  trespassing  in  the 
name  of  John  Doe  (as  the  “auto  hogs” 


would  not  give  their  names  or  address). 
He  attempted  to  serve  the  warrant  by  the 
auto  license  number,  but  failed,  so  then 
went  home. 

In  the  meanwhile,  two  State  troopers 
and  the  “auto  hog”  had  come  to  my 
brother’s  house  and  demanded  him.  When 
told  that  he  was  not  at  home,  they  were 
very  impertinent  and  wanted  to  search 
the  house  for  him.  They  were  told  that 
they  could  but  they  would  not  find  him, 
and  then  they  calmed  down.  They  were 
then  told  that  my  brother  had  gone  for 
an  officer  to  arrest  them,  and  the  “auto 
hog”  was  asked  what  right  he  had  to 
pick  those  berries.  He  said,  “If  you 
want  to  keep  people  off  your  property 
you  must  fence  it  in  the  same  as  you  do 
to  keep  your  cows  in.”  His  excusg  then 
was,  that  he  “didn’t  care  for  himself, 
but  when  it  came  to  hitting  a  child, 
something  had  to  be  done.”  They  left 
then,  and  the  trooper  was  heard  to  tell 
the  “auto  hog”  that  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  was  to  get  a  warrant  for  my  brother. 
In  the  confusion  the  “auto  hog’s”  name 
was  not  taken. 

The  next  day,  shortly  after  dinner,  a 
constable  came  and  arrested  my  brother. 
He  took  my  brother  and  put  him  in  jail 
to  await  trial  at  7 :30  that  night.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  justice  in  the  other 
town  visited  my  brother  in  jail.  He 
offered  to  go  my  brother's  bond,  so  he 
was  released,  after  being  several  hours 
in  jail.  The  judge  still  believed  that  the 
case  had  to  be  tried  in  the  town  in  which 
it  happened.  He  accompanied  my  broth¬ 
er  to  the  trial,  without  an  attorney,  be¬ 
lieving  it  would  be  transferred  to  his 
town.  At  the  trial,  he  told  the  other 
justice  that  it  was  his  case  and  should 
be  tried  in  his  town.  The  other  justice 
said :  “No — I  have  the  right  to  hear  a 
case  a  thousand  feet  over  the  line.  I 
shall  hear  the  case.  I  will  be  lenient 
udth  him.” 

At  the  trial,  my  brother  told  the  truth 
of  how  he  hit  the  man  once,  and  of  the 
tussle  that  followed.  The  “auto  hog” 
claimed  that  my  brother  had  hit  the  child 
and  tried  to  make  out  that  his  skull  had 
been  fractured,  etc.,  but  when  cross-ex¬ 
amined  none  had  seen  my  brother  hit 
the  child.  His  counsel  made  a  motion 
that  the  case  be  dismissed,  but  charge 
was  amended  to  straight  assault  and 
they  found  my  brother  guilty  and  find 
him  $25.  The  man  showed  two  marks  in 
court,  which  he  claimed  my  brother  gave 
him.  One  was  on  his  foot  which  was  not 
touched  in  the  tussle,  and  the  other  was 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  which  he  might 
have  got  in  the  struggle. 

After  they  left  the  court  room  my 
brother’s  constable  served  a  warrant  on 
the  “auto  hog”  and  his  wife,  and  arrested 
them  “for  trespassing  and  entering 
grounds  with  malicious  intent  of  picking  1 
fruit  and  vegetables  there  from,”  and  took  j 
them  before  another  judge  for  trial.  They 
were  asked  if  they  wanted  an  attorney. 
They  said  “Yes,”  so  the  trial  was  post¬ 
poned  for  a  week,  and  the  justice  called 
for  bond  and  the  mother-in-law  went  their 
bail.  One  week  later  their  lawyer  ap¬ 
peared  with  papers  all  made  out  and 
signed  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Superior 
Court.  This  is  how  the  case  stands  at 
the  present  time.  Whether  my  brother  j 
will  fight  it,  or  drop  it,  I  cannot  say.  This  j 
happened  on  well  posted  property,  there  j 
being  three  signs  less  than  250  ft.  away 
in  one  direction,  and  another  sign  not 
50  ft.  from  the  patch  in  the  opposite  di-  j 
i-ection.  J.  H.  c. 


Transferring'  Swarm 

About  July  10  I  hived  a  swarm  of  bees. 
I  put  them  in  an  old  hive.  I  did  not 
have  any  comb  for  a  starter ;  all  there 
was  in  the  hive  was  some  spacers  in  the 
bottom.  They  have  this  about  one-half 
full  of  comb ;  I  could  not  tell  how  much 
honey  there  is.  I  would  like  to  put  them 
in  a  new  hive.  Would  I  better  do  this 
now,  or  wait  until  next  Spring?  Will 
they  make  enough  honey  for  their  own 
use  if  left  in  the  old  hive?  This  is  a 
large  swarm,  and  I  would  like  to  keep  if 
possible.  E.  T. 

Hunt,  N.  Y. 

Bees  can  be  transferred  any  time  that 
honey  is  coming  in  freely.  It  is  best  to 
always  wait  until  honey  is  coming  in, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  robbers  tak¬ 
ing  "advantage  of  them  while  they  are  in 
more  or  less  demoralized  condition,  while 
being  transferred,  but  I  would  advise 
waiting  until  fruit  is  in  bloom  next 
Spring,  because  it  will  now  be  a  very 
messy  job  with  all  that  honey,  in  new 
soft  combs.  In  the  Spring  there  will  be 
little  honey  left,  and  probably  fewer  bees 
than  now,  to  contend  with.  Some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  October  examine 
these  bees,  and  if  the  hive  is  not  heavy 
with  honey,  proceed  to  feed  them  with 
sugar  syrup  made  with  sugar  and  water, 
half  and  half  by  weight ;  30  to  40  lbs. 
is  none  too  much  for  a  large  colony  for 
Winter  stores.  O.  W.  B. 


“I  told  you  not  to  go  swimming.” 
“But  the  other  boys  p-pushed  me  in  !” 
“Then  ’ow  is  it  that  your  clothes  aren’t 
wet?”  “Well,  when  they  said  they  were 
goin’  to  push  me  in.  ...  I  took  ’em 
off  !” — London  Passing  Show. 


THERE'S  plenty  of  snug  warmth  in 
an  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Princess 
Slip  or  Knit  Underskirt — even  on  the 
coldest  winter’s  day.  And  it’s  an  en¬ 
joyable  warmth,  too,  for  Indera  fits 
like  a  tailored  gown. 

Thanks  to  the  patented  knit  border,  an 
Indera  Slip  cannot  crawl  up  around  the 
hips  or  bunch  at  the  knees.  And  the 
STA-UP  shoulder  straps  won’t  slip  off 
the  shoulders. 

Indeed,  if  it  weren’t  for  its  comfortable 
warmth,  you  wouldn’t  know  you  were 
wearing  one. 

EASILY  LAUNDERED.  NO  IRONING  NECESSARY 

Indera  Slips  and  Underskirts  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  weights  and  fast  colors  at 
most  agreeable  prices.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don’t 
accept  an  inferior  substitute.  Write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  _  supplied 
promptly.  A  descriptive  folder,  in  colors, 
showing  Indera  garments,  sent  free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cracked 

walls 


IT’S  no  trouble  at  all  for  you  to  make 
*  cracked  walls  or  ceilings  as  good  as  new. 

Rutland  Patching  Plaster  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  patch  that’s  as  lasting  as  the  wall 
itself.  Rutland  is  easier  to  use  than  plaster 
of  paris  because  it  does  not  get  hard  or 
“set”  instantly.  Also,  it  is  more  satisfactory 
because  it  will  not  crack,  crumble  or  shrink. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2V2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay  the 
postman  30c  plus  postage. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Dept.  U-5,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Rutland. 


Patching  Plaster 


RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-5,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2V2-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 

Name . 


Address . 

Dealer’s  Name 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool.  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  51  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Let  Guticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 

Sample  Soap.  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address; 
Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


nano  Emitting— also  Rug 
Yarns  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
50c.  4  oz.  skein.  Orders  sent 
C.  O.  D.  Write  today  fox' 
free  samples.  Ask  about 
our  WOOL  blankets. 


Concord  Worsted  Mills 
26 IV,  State  St.,Vf. Concord, 
New  Hampshire 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25 %  T0  40!S 
We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St..  Newark.  Nf  J 


r6  5  WARE.  C00KINGWARE. 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  MXS: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  two  great  political  parties  of  New  York 
State  have  held  their  conventions  and  abused 
each  other  as  usual.  There  may  have  been  some 
farmers  who  expected  a  set  of  wise  and  courageous 
“resolutions”  regarding  the  present  conditions  of 
agriculture.  Possibly  they  will  content  themselves 
with  the  following — these  are  copies  of  what  the  two 
conventions  had  to  say: 

REPUBLICANS  DEMOCRATS 

AGRICULTURE.  —  The  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  State  is  in  large 
measure  dependent  upon  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not 
only  safeguarded  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  the  State,  but 
has  stood  for  legislation  and  ap¬ 
propriations  to  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare.  It  has  maintained  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
prevented  its  use  to  serve  polit¬ 
ical  ends.  The  party  has  earn¬ 
estly  supported  the  program  for  ^ 

the  elimination  of  animal  tuber-  fLP 

oulosis  and  pledges  its  aid  for 
the  continuance  thereof. 

REFORESTATION.  —  The 
time  has  come  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  State  increase  its 
activities  in  reforestation. 

There  is  a  large  acreage  of 
waste  and  cheap  land  in  this 
State  suitable  to  forest  growth. 

We  pledge  our  party  in  the 
Legislature  to  enact  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  bring  about  great¬ 
er  utilization  of  this  acreage 
and  increase  reforestation 
throughout  the  State  generally. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  the  Democrats  have  not  pre¬ 
sented  any  regular  platform  this  year.  They  may 
offer  one  later,  but  Governor  Smith’s  speech  seems 
to  present  their  campaign  issues.  About  the  only 
real  issues  presented  by  the  two  conventions  may 
he  summed  up  in  two  words — “ You’re  another !"  Now 
New  York  farmers,  or  many  of  them,  are  having  the 
hardest  season  in  their  history.  Many  of  them  feel 
that  they  have  true  grievances  in  the  injustice  found 
in  trespass  laws,  the  school  laws  and  marketing 
regulations,  yet  about  all  that  is  promised  them  is 
the  assurance  that  the  tuberculin  crusade  will  be 
continued  and  that  reforesting  of  waste  land  will 
be  encouraged !  The  truth  is  that  both  of  the  big 
parties  seem  to  have  dropped  everything  except  the 
contest  over  the  political  fortunes  of  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  All  else  must  stand  aside  and  give  this  per¬ 
sonal  issue  the  right  of  way !  It  is  the  time  to  ask 
what  has  become  of  the  supposed  farm  leadership 
in  New  York  State?  With  the  present  scramble  for 
political  support  there  could  be  no  better  time  for 
securing  some  of  the  things  which  farmers  need.  The 
politicians  seem  to  think  they  can  do  anything  they 
like  this  year,  and  that  farmers  will  stand  for  it. 

❖ 

SEEMS  to  us  that  this  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike 
Association  is  doing  very  fine  work  for  its 
section. 

“Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  be  the  friend  to  man!" 

That’s  the  way  the  poet  sang,  and  he  had  the 
right  idea.  He  was  not  greatly  interested  in  what 
happened  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but  he  made  the 
stretch  of  road  in  front  of  his  house  a  beautiful  and 
pleasant  place  for  travelers.  They  appreciated  it 
and  came  in  goodly  numbers.  They  brought  busi¬ 
ness,  increased  values  and  helped  the  country  be¬ 
sides  going  on  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  those  who 
made  the  road  a  “little  strip  of  Heaven.”  The  good 
thing  about  this  association  is  that  they  did  not  wait 
for  the  State  to  do  everything  for  them.  The  State 
built  the  road,  and  the  roadsid.ers  are  doing  the 
rest.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  places  in  the 
State  where  such  an  association  could  do  wonderful 
work,  and  at  little  expense.  This  not  only  helps  the 
community,  hut  it  helps  the  State,  too.  Further  than 
that  it  shows  the  people  what  they  can  do  if  they 
will  only  try.  Half  the  reasons  why  we  have  picked 
up  the  habit  of  letting  the  politicians  do  things  for 
us  and  then  charge  double  and  more  pay  for  doing 


it  is  because  we  do  not  know  the  real  power  of  or¬ 
ganized  combination.  Those  Cherry  Yalley  people 
are  learning  it  from  their  road.  An  attractive  road, 
well  traveled,  is  one  of  the  strong  ties  that  pull 
people  together.  President  Coolidge  is  now  talking 
of  a  great,  continuous  road,  starting  in  Maine  and 
ending  in  Chili,  South  America.  Like  the  Lincoln 
Highway  which  stretches  across  this  country,  such  a 
road  running  down  through  Texas,  Mexico  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  would  do  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  feeling  with  the  southern  republics  than 
any  other Yhing.  It  would  mix  people  up,  make  them 
more  tolerant,  increase  travel  and  develop  a  national 
spirit  which  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  people  who  live  “by  the  side  of  the  road” 
must  bring  these  things  about. 

* 

N  page  1207  we  gave  an  account  of  the  killing 
of  a  chicken  thief  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  We  asked 
our  readers  to  give  their  frank  opinion  about  this 
treatment  of  a  thief.  The  answer  is  prompt  and  de¬ 
cidedly  frank.  Our  folks  rush  in  to  say  that  they 
approve  this  shooting.  “I  think  he  did  a  good  job" 
— is  the  general  verdict — though  some  say  they  are 
sorry  the  boy  rather  than  the  man  had  to  do  it.  Our 
own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  well  known.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  human  life,  and  it  would  be  a  life¬ 
long  regret  if  we  were  forced  to  do  such  a  thing. 
There  is,  however,  no  disguising  the  fierce  and  deep- 
seated  hatred  which  our  folks  have  for  a  chicken 
thief.  It  would  go  hard  with  such  gentry  if  they 
were  caught  inside  the  henhouse  belonging  to  most  of 
our  people.  In  one  reported  case  the  thieves  be¬ 
came  bold.  The  hen  men  organized,  and  all  of  them 
bought  guns.  They  spent  some  time  each  afternoon 
in. drilling  and  shooting  at  a  mark.  The  robberies 
suddenly  ceased  at  this  show  and  sound.  That  is 
what  you  might  call  psychological  treatment — it  is 
better  than  killing. 

* 

T  the  recent  chemical  show  in  New  York  some 
rather  startling  experiments  were  shown  in  the 
use  of  ethylene  gas.  Green  tomatoes  and  bananas 
were  “ripened”  or  colored  quickly  and  completely  in 
a  short  time.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  this  fruit 
was  “ripened.”  That  is  hardly  true.  A  green  to¬ 
mato  colored  red  in  a  few  hours  is  still  “green,”  al¬ 
though  its  quality  is  somewhat  improved.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  or  gardener  will  probably  be  injured 
rather  than  helped  by  this  use  of  gas.  Vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  green  tomatoes  will  be  picked  at  frost  and 
“gassed”  so  as  to  show  a  red  color.  They  will  then 
be  put  on  the  market  and  sold — interfering  with  the 
sale  of  field  ripened  crops  and  with  other  food 
products.  The  sale  of  this  green  fruit,  grown  in 
the  field,  and  artificially  ripened,  will  interfere  con¬ 
siderably  with  glass-house  tomatoes.  There  is  no 
way  of  stopping  it,  however,  for  no  valid  claim  that 
the  process  injured  the  fruit  can  be  made.  Years 
ago  we  knew  of  a  case  where  a  farmer  consulted  a 
lawyer  to  see  if  he  could  not  prevent  his  neighbor 
from  spraying  his  apple  orchard  because  the  result¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  fruit  created  an  “abnormal 
competition.” 

* 

WE  hope  Prof.  Reddick  will  keep  dp  the  experi¬ 
ment  described  on  page  1279.  A  really 
“blight-proof”  potato  of  good  eating  quality  would 
he  an  acquisition.  We  need  it.  We  thought  we  had 
gone  part  way  in  finding  this  in  Northern  Spy.  That 
variety  certainly  can  stand  up  against  the  disease 
far  better  than  the  average  variety,  but  this  year  it 
went  down.  In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
Prof.  Reddick  planted  good  seed  of  Green  Mountain 
in  alternate  rows — that  is,  each  row  of  blight-proof 
had  the  common  variety  on  each  side.  We  all  know 
how  Green  Mountain  goes  down  when  blight  strikes 
the  field.  This  year  it  was  a  curious  sight — the 
Green  Mountain  brown  and  dead  while  its  com¬ 
panions  were  green  and  thrifty.  No  one  knows 
just  what  there  is  in  the  vine  to  make  it  immune  to 
bug  and  blight.  There  is  evidently  something,  and 
some  day  it  will  be  discovered.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  up  spraying  entirely,  but  these  experi¬ 
ments  will  help  breed  stronger  and  more  enduring 
varieties. 

* 

HEN  Congress  meets  we  shall  have  many 
plans  for  preventing  or  controlling  Mississippi 
floods.  It  seems  nonsense  to  depend  entirely  on 
levees  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  At  least  some 
of  the  water  higher  up,  along  the  smaller  streams, 
should  be  held  back  or  regulated.  Hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dams  are  proposed.  These  will  hold 
the  water  back  and  prevent  the  Spring  floods  which, 
pouring  into  the  great  river,  really  cause  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  water  held  hack  by  these  -storage  dams 
could  be  used  for  water  power,  irrigation,  if  need 


be,  or  could  be  loosened  in  Summer  to  keep  up  the 
needed  depth  in  the  river  channel.  This  regulation 
of  the  upper  waters  would,  if  fully  carried  out,  pre¬ 
vent  serious  floods  and  also  serve  the  upper  lands. 
In  connection  with  this  a  system  of  forestry  under 
which  the  hills  and  thinner  soils  could  be  planted  to 
black  walnut  and  other  nut  trees  would  greatly 
help.  Wooded  hills  hold  back  the  water,  and  will 
prevent  soil  washing  or  erosion,  Avhile  the  nut  crop 
would  add  to  the  food  supply.  This  last  terrible  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  must  never 
be  repeated,  and  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  water.  Dams  and  wooded  hills  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  will  help  do  that. 

❖ 

A  MICHIGAN  bootlegger  was  recently  sentenced 
to  State’s  prison  for  life  when  caught  with  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  in  his  possession.  Some  of 
these  bootleggers  do  a  small  but  profitable  business 
by  serving  drinks  out  of  a  bottle  of  liquor  which 
they  carry  in  the  pocket.  It  seems  like  a  startling 
and  cruel  sentence  when  a  comparatively  young  man 
gets  “life”  for  a  comparatively  small  offense.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  the  judge  to  do.  Michigan  has 
a  new  law  which  compels  the  judge  to  pronounce 
life  sentence  whenever  the  prisoner’s  record  shows 
that  he  has  already  been  found  guilty  in  four  cases 
of  felony.  The  law  is  alike  in  principle  to  the 
Baumes  law  in  New  York,  which  makes  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  compulsory  in  cases  where  there  have  been 
previous  convictions  for  certain  crimes.  In  this 
State  these  laws  have  been  effective  in  checking  cer¬ 
tain  crimes.  In  Michigan  the  evident  object  of  the 
new  law  was  to  stop  bootlegging.  Most  men  will 
fight  shy  of  that  nasty  trade  when  they  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  continued  it  will  mean  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  For  shears  our  courts  were  far  too  lenient 
with  criminals.  Now  they  are  stiffening  up. 

* 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.”  This 
passage  from  Proverbs,  I  think,  is  literally  true  of 
many  localities  where  the  vision  of  farming  lias  gone 
and  farming  has  practically  perished — not  because  it 
had  to  for  economic  reasons,  but  on  account  of  the  “O, 
what’s  the  use?”  attitude  of  the  people.  w.  h. 

HE  real  glory  of  old-time  farming  lay  in  the 
“vision”  which  filled  every  farm  home  and  com¬ 
munity.  Fortunes  were  not  made  out  of  the  land, 
farmers  were  not  just  holding  on  in  the  hope  that 
real  estate  values  would  rise  and  thus  put  them  on 
"Easy  Street.”  They  did  not  want  to  live  on  Easy 
Street— their  life  had  been  full  of  work  and  con¬ 
stant  effort.  They  knew  the  joy  of  labor.  It  brought 
a  modest  competence,  an  independent  spirit,  ability 
to  think  clearly,  and  a  solid  happiness  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  occupation.  Their  modest  vic¬ 
tory  was  due  to  the  “vision”  which  led  them  on,  and 
while  that  vision  endured  the  community  or  State 
was  strong.  We  see  many  sections  where  farms 
are  abandoned,  homes  stand  idle,  or  filled  with  dis¬ 
couraged  or  complaining  people.  Farms,  once  pros¬ 
perous,  have  grown  up  to  brush  and  weeds,  com¬ 
plaint  is  bitter ;  the  young  people  have  been  lured 
away  to  the  restless  life  of  the  city.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  some  of  these  eases  economic  laws  have 
worked  ruin  to  farmers.  We  have  seen  former 
manufacturing  town  with  buildings  standing  idle  or 
former  busy  seaports  with  rotting  wharves  and 
grass  growing  in  the  streets.  Economic  changes 
which  could  not  be  denied  may  be  responsible  for 
some  of  these  things,  as  they  are  with  the  death 
of  some  farming  communities,  yet  even  with  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  a  ruined  agricultural  community 
where  the  old  vision  has  been  kept  alive. 


Brevities 

This  year,  in  New  York  State,  deer  hunters  must 
take  out  and  pay  for  a  special  license. 

Both  Sudan  grass  and  sorghum  when  frozen  in  the 
field  develop  a  poisonous  principle.  Especially  true  of 
the  second  growth. 

In  1925  there  were  5,6S0,897  mules  in  this  country 
against  4,309,769  in  1910 !  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  horses  fell  off  3,432,952.  The  mule  is  too 
tough  to  be  cleaned  up  by  gasoline. 

Warning  has  been  given  that  diseased  guinea  pigs  are 
at  large  in  New  Jersey.  These  pigs  were  inoculated 
with  tuberculosis  germs  for  experiment  purposes  and 
have  escaped  from  their  pen.  They  are  capable  of 
spreading  the  disease  if  handled  or  kept  by  humans. 

In  trying  to  evolve  a  cow  that  will  thrive  in  the  Far 
North  and  give  a  reasonable  yield  of  milk  Alaskan  farm¬ 
ers  have  crossed  the  Galloway  and  the  Holstein.  This 
gives  a  cow  with  heavy  black  hair,  stubs  of  horns,  giving 
about  5,000  lbs.  of  good  milk  per  year.  This  cross  is 
better  for  northern  dairying  than  either  pure  breed. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  the  blacksmiths  have  all 
been  driven  out  of  business  by  the  cars.  There  was  a 
convention  of  them  in  New  York  recently.  It  seems 
there  are  70,000  of  them  left  in  the  country — including 
five  women.  Longfellow  associated  the  blacksmith  with 
the  “spreading  chestnut  tree.”  The  chestnut  blighted, 
but  the  blacksmith  did  not. 
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The  $3  Milk  Price  is  Wanted 

Some  of  us  here  are  not  in  the  Unity  Association,  but 
we  would  like  to  have  the  price  it  is  trying  to  get  for 
milk,  and  would  like  to  help.  Can  members  of  other 
organizations  join  it  and  continue  to  complete  then- 
present  contracts?  E.  P. 

New  York. 

THE  Unity  Association  was  not  organized  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  other  associations,  but  to  sup¬ 
plement  them  and  bring  in  the  75,000  dairy  farmers 
of  the  territory  who  were  not  associated  with  the 
other  groups,  and  then  by  a  co-operation  of  the  three 
groups  unify  the  whole  industry.  The  other  two 
groups  represent  mainly  the  bottled  milk  trade.  The 
Unity  group  represents  largely  the  can  or  loose  milk 
trade,  and  some  of  the  problems  are  different.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Unity,  however,  is  voluntary,  and 
may  be  terminated  in  30  days,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  any  dairyman  should  not  give  it  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support.  After  studying  the  organization 
problem  for  six  months  the  Ten  Eyck  Committee, 
two-thirds  of  which  represented  the  other  two 
groups,  reported  as  follows : 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  tlm 
organizations  now  operating  will  abandon  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  they  have  built  up  during  a  period  of 
years  at  some  cost  and  sacrifice  to  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Unity  Co-op¬ 
erative  Dairymen’s  Association  recently  organized  and 
which  we  welcome  in  the  held  will  serve  to  organize 
many  other  individuals  and  isolated  groups  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  in  position  through  their  organiza¬ 
tion  to  deal  collectively  with  the  other  large  organiza¬ 
tion  of  producers  in  this  territory. 

Farmers  who  own  local  milk  plants  are  deeply 
grounded  in  the  pride  of  local  ownership.  The  evident 
advantages  which  they  have  secured  for  themselves 
over  a  long  period  of  years  and  the  history  of  their  at¬ 
titude  towards  movements  which  have  hitherto  attempt¬ 
ed  to  unite  the  milk  marketing  groups  in  this  milk 
shed  indicate  that  these-  men  will  be  slow  to  release  the 
ownership  or  control  of  their  plants  by  joining  a  new 
organization. 

While  we  have  always  favored  one  general  organi¬ 
zation  made  up  of  sovereign  local  units,  after  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  1916,  we  agree 
with  the  Ten  Eyck  Committee  that  this  type  cannot 
be  adopted  just  now,  and  for  some  reasons  the  three 
groups  well  organized  and  working  as  a  unit  may 
prove  to  be  more  successful  than  the  original  type, 
which  did  not  hold  together.  We  think  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  dairymen  today  would  vote  to  go  ahead 
with  an  affiliation  of  the  three  groups. 

For  ourselves  while  we  have  our  preferences  in 
types  of  organization  simply  because  some  of  them 
give  farmers  more  control  than  others,  we  are 
equally  interested  in  the  success  of  any  and  all  as¬ 
sociations  with  a  membership  of  dairy  farmers. 
There  are  details  in  any  of  them,  that  of  choice,  we 
would  have  different,  but  we  do  not  think  the  details 
important,  and  no  good  would  come  from  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  them  outside  the  meetings.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fundamental  principles  which  cannot  be  neg¬ 
lected  without  peril  to  an  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  These  big  important  rules  cannot  be  adopted 
and  maintained  until  the  membership  know  them 
and  understand  the  importance  of  them.  Hence  they 
must  be  discussed  publicly,  and  the  farm  paper 
which  did  not  do  so  honestly  and  fearlessly  would 
be  negligent  of  its  duty. 

The  demand  for  milk  in  the  New  York  territory 
now  exceeds  the  supply.  A  good  local  plant  without 
a  contract  can  now  sell  its  output  for  six  months  at 
$3  per  300  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210- 
mile  zone,  but  through  our  present  system,  practi¬ 
cally  all  milk  is  sold  for  a  much  lower  price.  Many 
dealers  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more  if  the 
supply  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
more.  These  three  groups  can  have  the  $3  price  now 
for  six  months  if  together  they  ask  for  it.  The 
Unity  is  working  to  this  end,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  producers  should  wish  to  encourage  it.  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  have  expressed  a  similar  purpose, 
and  we  yet  hope  sincerely  that  all  will  do  so  and 
get  for  milk  producers  the  legitimate  benefits  of  the 
present  demand  for  milk.  They  need  it. 


A  Rural  School  Problem 

THE  following  item  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  News: 

Salamanca,  Sept.  15. — Otis  Bryant,  as  trustee  of 
School  District  8  of  the  town  of  Great  Valley,  lias 
awarded  a  contract  to  Harold  Blood  of  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  to  transport  the  son  of  Bryant,  the  only  child  of 
school  age  in  the  district  to  the  Great  Valley  high 
school  each  school  day  of  the  term,  at  a  contract  price 
of  $800,  it  is  announced  here.  In  addition  $150  must 
be  paid  District  3,  in  which  the  high  school  is  located, 
for  instruction  of  the  boy,  making  $950  which  it  costs 
to  give  this  lad,  12  years  old.  public  school  instruction. 
The  Bryants  reside  on  the  Mutton  Hollow  road  about 
three  miles  from  the  Great  Valley  school.  The  road,  a 
dirt  one,  is  said  to  offer  difficult  travel  in  bad  weather. 

This  has  caused  quite  a  little  public  comment,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  truth  of  it  we  asked  Mr.  Bryant 
to  tell  us  about  it.  He  does  so  in  the  following  letter : 
“At  our  annual  school  meeting  last  May  we  voted 


to  try  transporting  our  school  to  District  3  until  we 
have .  more  scholars,  several  of  which  are  just  too 
young  to  start  school  now.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  teacher 
to  come  up  here  in  the  woods  and  teach  one  scholar. 
They  all  say  it  is  so  lonesome.  We  might  have  hired 
this  one  pupil  boarded  in  District  3,  but  in  that  case 
we  would  lose  our  State  aid,  and  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  get  our  school  started  again  without  State 
aid.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  some  one 
moving  into  the  district  with  children  as  there  are 
several  vacant  farms. 

As  to  this  figure  being  too  high,  it  is  less  than  it 
cost  us  to  run  the  school  last  year,  which  was  $900 
for  teacher  besides  fuel,  janitor  work,  chemicals, 
etc.,  and  if  the  transporting  could  have  been  done 
for  less  someone  would  have  bid  less.  I  advertised 
for  sealed  bids,  and  the  signs  were  posted  for  six 
days  in  the  post  office  and  general  store,  also  three 
highways  in  the  districts,  and  the  only  other  bid  I 
received  was  $900. 

As  to  the  $150  for  instruction,  I  think  this  is 
rather  high,  but  it  was  the  price  asked  by  District 
3,  and  our  school  superintendent  said  it  was  not  too 
high.  These  figures,  of  course,  cover  any  children 
who  may  come  into  the  district  during  the  school 
year.”  oxxs  bryant. 


The  Madrid  School  Meeting 

When  we  learned  that  the  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  .1. 
Leslie  Craig,  of  Canastota,  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Madrid  people  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  taxpay¬ 
ers’  action,  we  thought  we  would  like  to  go.  Then  when 
Mr.  Craig  called  us  on  the  phone  bidding  us  come  if 
possible,  we  decided  we  would  go.  Madrid  looks  only 
a  little  way  on  the  map,  but  it  is  30  miles,  and,  as 
Father  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  fast  driver,  we 
thought  it  quite  a  drive  after  chores.  We  had  only 
been  over  the  road  once,  and  our  not  knowing  for  sure 
where  the  place  we  were  looking  for  was,  made  the  way 
seem  longer.  Once  we  thought  we  had  found  it  but  as 
there  was  only  one  window  lighted  we  did  not  drive  in. 
We  said  when  we  came  to  a  house  all  lighted  up  with  a 
number  of  automobiles  parked  in  the  yard  we  would 
stop  and  soon  we  came  to  just  such  a  place. 

We  found  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullington  at 
the  door  to  welcome  us.  They  had  opened  their  house 
for  this  mass  meeting  as  they  have  done  so  many  times 
in  the  past  year.  They  are  a  big-hearted,  middle-aged 
couple  with  no  family  of  their  own  but  with  a  great 
love  for  other  folks’  children,  and  for  justice  and  fair 
play.  The  house  was  full  of  people,  probably  from  50 
to  75  being  present.  They  came  from  eight  different 
districts,  some  who  live  in  the  centralized  district  and 
others  from  outside  districts  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  cause.  A  common  cause  draws  people  to¬ 
gether  and  none  of  these  people  seemed  like  strangers 
to  us  though  we  had  never  seen  the  most  of  them  be¬ 
fore.  They  were  kind  enough  to  say  the  same  of  us 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  our  coming  the  distance  we  did. 

After  visiting  awhile,  mostly  about  school  affairs,  Mr. 
Craig  called  the  meeting  to  order.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  explaining 
that  in  the  opinion  of  counsel  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  action  by  someone  refusing  to  pay  the  school 
tax  which  has,  or  soon  will  be,  levied  on  the  centralized 
district,  on  the  ground  that  such  centralization  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  Then  Mr.  Craig  called  for  a  rising  vote 
as  to  whether  Madrid  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  case 
and  every  person  in  the  house  was  on  their  feet  in¬ 
stantly.  They  have  had  a  hard  and  bitter  fight  in 
Madrid,  but  they  are  not  beaten  yet.  Volunteers  were 
called  for  to  give  their  names  to  the  action  and  so  many 
wanted  to  go  in  that  Mr.  Craig  decided  to  leave  to  the 
counsel  whether  he  wanted  one  or  a  dozen. 

Much  discussion  of  school  matters  followed  and  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  which  made  Mr.  Craig  and  myself  wish 
that  Mr.  Devendorf,  with  his  knowledge  of  school  law, 
was  present.  However,  the  people  of  Madrid  had  se¬ 
cured  copies  of  the  education  law  and  had  studied  out 
some  of  it  for  themselves.  The  matter  of  tuition  was 
brought  up  and  one  woman  told  in  a  droll  way  how  she 
called  on  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  to  ask 
about  tuition  for  her  two  daughters.  She  had  heard 
that  Madrid  high  school  was  charging  tuition  and 
wanted  to  know  how  much.  The  president  said  he 
thought  it  was  time  they  had  something,  they  had  been 
educating  the  country  children  for  nothing  for  a  good 
many  years.  He  was  writing  to  Albany  about  it  and 
would  let  her  know.  A  week  later  he  called  her  in  his 
office  at  the  bank  and  said  that  their  district  would  not 
have  to  pay  this  year,  that  the  department  would  look 
after  it  for  them.  The  fact  was  he  had  found  out  that 
they  could  not  charge  tuition  unless  they  could  prove 
that  the  cost  of  teaching  the  outside  pupils  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  $123  per  pupil  paid  by  the  State. 

This  brought  out  that  Madrid  last  year  had  76  pupils 
in  her  high  school  only  14  of  whom  were  residents  of 
the  village.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  village  could 
not  maintain  a  high  school  were  it  not  for  the  outside 
pupils.  One  man  told  how  his  two  boys  had  gone  to  a 
neighboring  village  to  complete  their  high  school  course 
and  how  the  principal  of  the  Madrid  school  was  trying 
to  get  them  to  come  back.  A  number  of  people  told  how 
they  had  stopped  going  to  the  village  and  were  buy¬ 
ing  their  supplies  elsewhere.  One  woman  told  me, 
“They  give  us  a  royal  salute  when  we  pass  but  we  go 
right  through  to  Canton.” 

Families  are  divided,  relatives  estranged,  and  there  is 
much  hard  feeling  among  neighbors  as  a  result  of  the 
means  used  to  put  through  the  centralization.  They 
told  us  of  the  untruths  and  misrepresentations  used  to 
further  the  plans  of  the  superintendent  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  until  it  made  our  hearts  ache. 

From  all  accounts  the  village  people  are  suffering  a 
change  of  heart.  The  business  men  of  the  village  are 
missing  the  patronage  of  the  farmers,  the  high  school 
has  lost  in  numbers,  and  even  the  churches  are  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  contest.  I  heard  one  woman  telling 
another,  “We  just  stopped  going  to  church.  We  got 
in  an  argument  every  time  we  went  so  we  decided  to 
stay  away.”  Several  people  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  people  of  the  village  would  vote  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion  now  if  given  a  chance.  No  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  building  a  new  high  school  as  yet  though  the 
old  building  has  been  condemned. 


We  could  have  talked  on  indefinitely,  but  the  hour 
was  growing  late  and  farmers  must  be  up  early  next 
day  so  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  Our  good  hostess 
urged  us  to  remain  over  night  with  them  and  she  said 
“Then  we  will  have  a  good  talk  in  the  morning.”  Much 
as  we  would  have  liked  to  do  this  wre  had  to  refuse  and 
make  our  way  home.  As  we  bade  our  friends  goodby 
they  said,  “The  name  of  Madrid  will  be  known  all  over 
the  State  of  New  York,”  and  we  told  them,  “Yes,  and 
they  will  be  remembered  as  the  people  who  fought  it 
out  with  the  State  on  the  consolidation  question.” 
Time  will  bring  a  decision  and  we  friends  of  the  rural 
school  districts  are  hoping  and  believing  that  it  will  be 
in  their  favor.  We  admire  the  spirit  of  the  Madrid 
people.  To  meet  them  was  a  privilege  and  we  promise 
ourselves  to  go  again  sometime  soon.  We  came  away 
with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  even  though 
it  was  in  the  wee  sma’  hours  of  the  night  when  we 
reached  home  we  felt  repaid  for  our  journey. 

MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 


The  Sugar  in  Apples 

Can  you  tell  us  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  apples,  say 
Spy,  Greening,  McIntosh  and  Baldwin?  A  doctor  re¬ 
cently  told  us  the  percentage  run  as  high  as  30  per 
cent,  but  if  so  it  would  seem  to  me  apples  would  be  a 
great  source  of  supply  for  sugar,  and  might  take  the 
place  of  sugar  beets.  c.  I. 

New  York. 

HAT  doctor  should  try  again.  Apples  cannot 
take  the  piace  of  sugar  beets.  These  run  about 
16  per  cent  of  sugar,  while  apples  contain  10  to  11 
per  cent.  If  they  contained  30  per  cent  they  would, 
of  course,  come  to  be  the  chief  source  of  sugar  or 
syrup.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington 
once  issued  a  fine  bulletin  showing  the  composition 
of  apples  and  cider.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  but  the 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
juice  in  various  varieties.  The  average  apple  con¬ 
tains  from  SO  to  86  per  cent  of  water,  and  14  to  20 
per  cent  of  dry  matter.  With  the  ordinary,  feeble 
press,  not  more  than  half  the  juice  is  taken  out. 
Even  with  the  most  powerful  presses  you  will  find 
the  pomace  quite  moist,  showing  that  considerable 
juice  is  left  in  it.  The  following  table  shows  the 
sugar  content  in  various  varieties  and  the  amount 
recovered  in  juice.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pomace 
holds  considerable  of  the  juice,  and  that  varieties 
vary  in  the  amount  of  juice  they  will  yield: 


Variety 

Total 

Sugar  Received 

Sugar 

in  Juice 

Red  June  . 

7.47 

3.74 

Chenango  . 

8.87 

5.29 

Williams  Favorite  . 

9.49 

2.84 

Maiden  Blush  . 

9.50 

5.09 

Porter  . 

_  9.50 

3.31 

Tolman  Sweet  . 

_  10.45 

5.43 

Wealthy  . 

.  10.47 

5.82 

Baldwin  . 

.  10.06 

6.11 

Gano  . 

.  .  .  .  10.02 

4.95 

Roxbury  Russet  . 

_  12.23 

5.86 

Winesap  . 

.  .  .  .  11.60 

7.78 

Grimes  Golden  . 

_  11.28 

5.65 

There  are,  of  course, 

many  other 

varieties,  but 

these  are  used  as  fair  samples  of  sugar  carriers.  Of 


the  varieties  named  in  this  list,  Roxbury  Russet 
seems  richest  in  sugar — 12.23  per  cent,  while  Red 
June  is  lowest — with  7.47.  As  judged  by  the  per 
cent  of  juice  which  they  contain,  Winesap,  Lank¬ 
ford,  Cannon,  Lawver,  Smokehouse,  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower  and  Yellow  Newtown  are  best  for  cider,  while 
Gano,  Ben  Davis  and  Grimes  Golden  are  low  in  juice. 
Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  pomace  was  re¬ 
covered.  Quite  likely,  in  the  future,  this  pomace 
sugar  will  be  saved  and  the  pomace  dried  and  sold 
as  cattle  food. 


The  Eastern  Problem  from  the  West 

I  can  see  what  the  eastern  farmer  is  up  against,  and 
I  really  do  sympathize  very  much  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems,  the  school  trouble,  dairymen’s  troubles,  etc.  I 
can  see  that  the  farmers  of  York  State  are  in  an 
especially  hard  place  with  the  great  cities  that  can 
dominate  things.  Here  in  California  we  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  same  conditions  where  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  can  outvote  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  The 
farmer  can  hope  for  little  or  nothing  from  the  city  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  the  politicians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  groups  of  farmers  might  join  in 
companies,  a  dozen  farms ;  in  this  way  much  overhead 
could  be  cut  out,  duplication  of  machinery ;  co-operate 
instead  of  compete  with  one  another.  Expenses  could 
be  cut  down,  more  could  be  produced  at  less  expense, 
better  packed  at  a  central  plant,  and  better  business 
methods  could  be  followed ;  the  best  business  man  of 
the  group  put  in  charge  of  the  selling,  the  best  farmer 
and  manager  made  manager,  and  other  men  put  in 
charge  of  the  part  they  were  best  fitted  for,  with  all 
acting  as  a  board  of  managers.  Perhaps  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  but  business  has  had  to  come  to  it,  and  re¬ 
duce  cost  and  increase  output.  We  farmers  are  too 
independent,  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is 
still  in  us. 

Here  in  California  the  small  farm,  one  to  five  acres, 
is  proving  quite  successful  in  cases ;  it  is  not  a  peasant 
movement  but  aims  at  a  full  life,  good  homes,  autos, 
social  conditions,  etc.  These  settlements  are  specialists. 
Some  as  poultrymen,  rabbit  breeders,  bulb  growing  or 
even  the  tree  fruit  like  the  apricots.  I,  myself,  went 
with  about  $500,  poor  health  and  only  the  help  of  two 
young  girls,  on  a  dry  place  of  five  acres — an  old  grain 
field  just  set  to  peaches.  By  keeping  hens,  growing  our 
own  food,  with  a  very  little  from  what  we  could  make 
outside,  not  an  average  of  over  $100  a  year,  we  built 
up  a  nice  home,  bought  a  horse  and  later  a  car,  never 
suffered  from  want  or  real  hardship,  and  after  eight 
years,  when  my  girls  married,  I  sold  for  enough  to  keep 
me  probably  the  rest  of  my  life,  though  I  have  been 
sick  all  the  six  years  since  and  unable  to  work. 

California.  A.  F.  A. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Shadow 

Shapeless  and  grim, 

A  shadow  dim 

O’erhung  the  ways 

And  darkened  all  my  days. 

And  all  who  saw, 

With  bated  breath, 

Said,  “It  is  Death/’ 

And  I,  in  weakness, 

Slipping  toward  the  Night. 

In  sore  affright 
Looked  up.  And  lo — 

No  Spectre  grim, 

But  just  a  dim, 

Sweet  face, 

A  sweet,  high  Mother-face, 

Alight  with  tenderness  and  grace. 

“Thou  art  not  Death  !”  I  cried — 

For  life’s  supremest  fantasy 

Had  never  thus  envisaged  Death  to  me — 

“Thou  art  not  Death,  the  End  !” 

In  accents  winning 

Came  the  answer  back — “Friend, 

There  is  no  Death  ! 

I  am  the  Beginning, 

Not  the  End!” 

— John  Oxenham. 

* 

That  interesting  article  about  farm¬ 
ers  in  Denmark  omitted  some  things  that 
interest  us.  We  learn  about  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  and  the  farm  prosperity, 
but'  we  are  not  told  whether  the  farm 
women  have  any  more  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences,  or  opportunities  for  leisure, 
than  they  do  here.  We  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  women  give  a  good  deal  of 
help  in  dairying,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  whether  they  have  running  water 
in  the  house,  convenient  ranges  with  hot 
water  boilers,  furnaces  for  heating,  and 
electrical  household  helps.  But  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  men  visiting  foreign  farms  is 
not  likely  to  tell  us  of  the  conditions  from 
a  woman’s  standpoint. 

* 

What  an  interesting  time  a  delegation 
of  American  farm  women  could  have, 
visiting  farm  women  in  Europe !  The 
housekeeping  on  the  great  ocean  liner, 
with  its  meals  and  between-meals,  would 
show  them  what  mere  men  can  do  in  the 
kitchen.  And  how  interested  they  would 
be  in  the  Devonshire  dairywoman  mak¬ 
ing  clotted  cream  just  as  her  grandmother 
did  it,  the  great  wooden  “kist”  in  which 
the  Scottish  farm  wife  keeps  her  indis¬ 
pensable  oatmeal,  and  the  pot  of  soup 
that  furnishes  the  chief  part  of  the 
French  farm  meal.  Many  German  farm 
dishes  are  a  regular  part  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  dietary,  like  our  Italian  spaghetti. 
But  it  really  does  seem  as  though  some  of 
our  farm  women  ought  to  go  to  Europe 
as  a  personally  conducted  delegation. 
They  would  certainly  bring  back  much 
valuable  information,  and  they  would  be 
better  representatives  of  our  country  than 
many  of  the  empty-headed  tourists  who 
now  rush  about  with  a  cursory  glance, 
buy  some  clothes  and  trinkets,  and  come 
back  to  look  patronizingly  upon  their 
hardworking  friends  who  have  to  stay 
at  home. 

Ox  page  118G  is  a  recipe  for  cocoa 
cake,  but  by  some  accident  the  amount  of 
sugar  was  omitted.  One  cup  of  sugar 
should  be  added. 


on  my  stool,  wash  and  wipe  my  dishes 
and  put  right  into  the  wagon  and  wheel 
to  the  cupboards.  If  anyone  hasn’t  cup¬ 
boards  or  a  good  place  for  their  everyday 
silver  put  it  in  the  tea  wagon  drawer  and 
keep  the  dishes  in  the  top  until  meal  time. 

I  also  find  linoleum  very  nice  to  use, 
aside  from  on  the  floors.  I  get  some 
bright  and  pretty  design,  put  it  on  the 
shelves  by  my  sink,  in  the  window  sills 
where  I  set  plants,  put  it  on  shelves  in 
the  cupboard  where  kettles  and  pans  are, 
as  it  washes  better  than  paint  and  saves 
changing  papers. 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  have  learned 
myself  or  else  read  in  the  helpful  columns 
in  good  papers  or  magazines,  h.  t.  s. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Labor  Day  sees  a  resumption  of  labors 
temporarily  abandoned.  Cousin  Harvey 
has  rented  a  small  farm  perhaps  30  miles 
away,  and  it  behooves  me  to  practice 
milking  again  before  he  goes  up  with  the 
team  to  do  some  Fall  plowing,  so  that  he 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


874. — For  the  Larger 
Figure.  Pattern  can 
be  had  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40.  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3  yds. 
in.  material 
1!4  yds.  of 
contrasting, 
cents. 


of  40- 
with 
32-in. 
T  e  n 


3150.  —  Youthful 

Model.  Pattern  in 
sizes  10,  18,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


417.  —  Practical 

Apron.  Pattern  cut 
in  sizes  30,  40  and 
44-in.  measure.  Size 
30  requires  2%  yds. 
of  30-in.  with  914 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


866.— For  the  Junior. 
Pattern  comes  in 
sizes  0,  8,  10,  12 

and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  214  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting  and 
214  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


A  Washstand  Service 
Wagon 

I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time 
to  time  things  that  are  made  over  from 
old  furniture,  to  use  to  a  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  in  their  former  style,  one 
of  which  is  the  famous  washstand  which 
so  many  are  converting  into  desks,  tea 
wagons,  etc.  I  have  recently  made,  a 
washstand  over  into  what  I  call  a  service 
wagon,  for  it  does  lots  of  service  for  me. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  off 
the  back  and  arms  on  the  side,  which  left 
the  top  flat.  Then  my  husband  nailed 
four  thin  pieces  of  wood  around  the  edge, 
to  make  sides  so  as  to  keep  dishes  or 
what  ever  should  be  in  it  from  falling 
out.  These  pieces  are  about  6  in.  wide, 
which  makes  a  good  depth.  He  also  nailed 
the  same  sized  pieces  around  the  bottom 
shelf.  Then  I  paintetl  it  with  first  coat 
of  flat  white,  then  white  enamel.  Next 
I  cut  out  pieces  of  linoleum  to  fit  the  top 
and  bottom  shelf.  I  now  have  little  cas¬ 
ters  on  it,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  find  some 
little  wheels  with  rubber  tires  I  shall  put 


can  see  that  the  cows  are  properly  fin¬ 
ished.  I  had  asked  dear  Bella-cow  for 
another  daughter,  a  full  sister  of  the  two 
I  had.  -  She  gave  me  good  measure, 
heaped  up  and  running  over  with  life  and 
high  spirits — twins  !  They  are  beauties, 
larger  than  her  last  year’s  single  calf ;  as 
like  as  two  peas  (since  even  peas  are 
not  identical)  dark  fawn  shading  into 

field-mouse  color  underneath,  black 
switches,  black  noses  and  black  tongues, 
not  a  white  spot  on  them.  One  is  a  little 
larger  and  a  trifle  darker,  so  that  when 
they  are  together  we  know  which  is  Kate 
and  which  is  Duplicate,  but  when  we  see 
one  alone  we  cannot  tell  which  it  is. 

Harvey  said  Bella  was  the  most  flabber- 
gasted-looking  cow,  and  didn’t  know 

which  to  lick.  So  lie  salted  them  both, 
and  then  she  was  very  busy.  She  didn’t 
know  about  twins,  had  never  seen  any. 
We  kept  them  down  in  the  front  lot  for 
their  first  week,  and  our  favorite  outdoor 
sport  was  finding  them,  for  they  would  go 
to  sleep  in  the  tallest  weeds  and  grass, 
half  an  acre  away  from  each  other. 

Neighbors  came  to  see  and  admire  them, 
as  if  they  were  human  babies!  Now 
there  are  new  twin  boys  in  the  house  of 


them  on,  as  the  casters  make  more  noise. 

I  have  this  service  wagon  in  my  dining¬ 
room.  and  after  we  finish  a  meal,  I  draw  \  one  of  the  nearest  neighbors,  and  we  are 
it  up  by  the  table,  pile  the  dishes,  in  it,  wondering  where  this  is  going  to  stop  ! 
and  wheel  it  to  the  sink.  Then  I  get  Bella’s  twins  are  such  good  little  cow- 
dish  water  and  rinsing  water  ready,  sit  ladies,  and  do  not  butt  their  buckets 


when  fed.  Bella  was  four  years  old  in 
July,  and  has  now  had  four  daughters, 
and  I  have  them  all,  as  well  as  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  Her  second  lactation  was 
rather  disappointing,  but  she  had  never 
been  dry.  This  time  she  had  several 
weeks’  rest  and  has  made  a  big  gain  over 
her  first  production  of  milk,  as  well  as  of 
calves.  If  only  I  were  a  better  milker ! 
Cousin  Mary  and  her  mother  talk  about 
little  Katherine  as  some  people  (not  my 
own  folks)  did  about  me  when  I  was 
small :  “If  she  doesn’t  know  how  she 
won’t  have  it  to  do.”  And  I  almost  hit 
the  ceiling.  “Yes !  And  if  the  time  comes, 
as  it  has  with  me,  that  she  wants  to  do 
it,  she  may  feel  as  bitterly  toward  you  as 
I  feel  toward  my  parents,  because  I  was 
not  taught  such  useful  things  in  child¬ 
hood,  when  they  come  easier.”  Because 
Mother  does  not  have  to  do  certain  things, 
is  no  assurance  that  daughter  will  not 
have  to,  and  even  want  to. 

Chautauqua  is  past,  and  school  is  be¬ 
ginning  today.  Little  Wilbur  will  be 
lonely  without  “Sisser.”  Just  now  Cou¬ 
sin  Mary’s  brother  from  Ohio  is'here  with 
his  family,  four  children,  the  oldest  only 
three  months  older  than  Katherine,  The 
two  older  girls  will  visit  school  with  her 
today. 

By  the  time  this  is  printed  I  shall 
probably  be  a  hermit  again,  as  the  folks 
plan  to  move  the  first  of  October.  The 
work  will  not  be  as  hard  after  that,  as  it 
will  in  the  time  Harvey  is  away  for  his 
Fall  plowing,  since  I  have  to  keep  an  ex¬ 
tra  cow  to  furnish  milk  for  the  family, 
and  their  chickens  will  still  be  to  tend. 
Besides,  Harvey  will  buy  two  of  my 
heifers  to  take  along.  The  apple  picking 
will  be  to  do  in  October,  but  I  have  help 
bespoken  for  that.  Apples  are  not  so 
abundant  as  last  year,  and  many  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  blotch  and  other  troubles,  in 
spite  of  five  sprays. 

“The  cares  of  this  world”  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  writing  and  study  since  all  the 
above  was  written.  The  days  are  such  a 
scramble  that  I  hardly  know  where  they 
go.  The  club  season  began  almost  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it.  and  the  programs,  on 
which  I  was  helping,  had  been  delayed. 
There  have  been  peaches  and  grapejuice 
to  can,  and  tomato  soup.  I  defy  a  well- 
known  advertiser  to  make  better  tomato 
soup  than  mine.  I  like  great  solid  cold- 
packed  tomatoes,  but  when  cans  are 
scarce,  more  food  goes  into  a  can  in  the 
form  of  soup  than  any  other  way. 

I  didn’t  mention — did  I? — that  I  am 
buying  a  little 'shotgun,  partly  for  rabbits 
and  hawks,  partly  for  the  moral  effect 
on  bigger  game.  Says  the  old  dealer, 
“What  do  you  want  to  shoot,  elephants 
or  mice?”  “Rabbits,  chicken  hawks,  and 
chicken  thieves.”  I  saw  no  need  of  any 
weapon  when  I  stayed  alone  before,  but 
of  course  the  Winter  is  rabbit  time.  And 
I  do  think  it  is  as  good  a  warning  as  the 
“Protective  Union”  sign  on  my  gate,  if 
it  is  well  known  that  a  lone  woman  lias  a 
gun,  and  no  scruples  about  maiming  “in¬ 
sect  life,”  as  one  of  our  cartoonists  puts 
it.  I  would  not  shoot  to  kill,  except  in 
self-defense,  but  to  handicap  and  identify. 
So  far,  our  neighborhood  has  suffered  lit¬ 
tle  from  marauders,  but  other  parts  of  the 
county  have  not  been  so  blest.  E.  M.  c. 


Pickles  from  Oregon 

Mustard  Pickles. — Take  one  quart  each 
of  small  pickling  onions  and  green  to¬ 
matoes,  sliced,  two  quarts  of  cucumbers 
cut  into  small  pieces,  one  large  head  of 
cauliflower  cut  into  small  pieces,  four 
large  green  peppers  chopped  fine.  Put  all 
this  into  salt  water  and  let  stand  for  24 
hours,  then  bring  to  a  boil  and  drain. 
Dressing  for  same.  Six  tablespoons  mus¬ 
tard,  two  of  turmeric  powder,  three  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar,  salt  to  taste.  Mix  dry  ingredients 
and  add  part  of  the  vinegar,  making  a 
smooth  paste,  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
vinegar  and  cook  until  thick.  Pour  over 
pickles  and  bring  to  a  boil  and  till  into 
jars  and  seal.  This  is  the  best  mustard 
pickle  I  have  ever  made. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Wash  and 
wipe  dry  300  small  cucumbers  and  put 
into  a  large  dish,  sprinkle  all  through 
them  two-thirds  cup  salt,  then  turn  oyer 
them  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  taking- 
care  that  the  cucumbers  are  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  it,  and  let  stand  till  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  cold.  Remove  from  the  brine  and 
drain  well  and  put  in  a  crock.  Add  to  % 
gallon  of  cold  vinegar  four  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  mustard  and  the  same  of  salt 
and  sugar,  and  one-half  cup  of  mixed 
spices ;  turn  this  over  the  cucumbers  and 
weight  down  so  that  all  will  be  under  tlie 
vinegar,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Next 
weigh  out  3  lbs.  of  sugar  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  add  a  handful  of  sugar  to  the  crock 
of  pickles,  stirring  well  till  the  3  lbs.  are 
used.  If  you  follow  this  recipe,  espe¬ 
cially  regarding  the  adding  of  the  sugar 
each  morning,  you  cannot  help  having- 
fine  pickles. 

Salt  Pickles.  —  Use  crushed  rock  salt 
for  these  pickles  and  you  will  never  have 
soft  pickles.  For  two  gallons  of  cucum¬ 
bers  washed  in  cold  water  use  one  quart 
of  rock  salt,  the  kind  butchers  use  for 
packing  meat.  Have  a  clean  crock  and 
be  sure  that  there  are  no  cracks  that  will 
cause  the  brine  to  leak  out.  Put  salt  one- 
half  inch  on  bottom  of  crock,  then  a  layer 
of  cucumbers,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  and  so 
on  until  the  vessel  is  filled.  Have  a  clean 
board  made  to  fit  the  crock,  and  weigh 
this  down  with  a  heavy  rock  or  piece  of 
iron.  In  a  couple  of  days  a  scum  Will 
form  on  top  of  this  cover;  it  will  help 


preserve  the  pickles.  That  is,  I  think  that 
this  scum  helps  make  the  pickles  more 
firm  and  brittle.  Tie  a  cloth  over  the 
crock  and  let  stand  until  you  want  to 
begin  using  them. 

Dill  Pickles.- — One  and  one-half  gallons 
water,  1  lb.  rock  salt,  crushed,  one  peck 
6-in.  cucumbers,  grape  leaves,  bunches  of 
dill  and  cabbage  leaves.  Add  salt  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  bring*to  a  boil.  Scrub  the  cu¬ 
cumbers ;  wipe  dry,  put  layer  in  bottom 
of  stone  jar  holding  at  least  two  gallons. 
Add  layer  of  grape  leaves,  then  the  dill. 
Repeat  this  until  all  the  cucumbers  are 
used.  Cover  with  cabbage  leaves.  Put 
8-lb.  weight  on  top  and  fill  with  brine  to 
within  an  inch  of  top  of  jar.  Let  stand 
until  cucumbers  are  light  and  transpar¬ 
ent  in  color.  mrs.  J.  w.  ray. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Again  the  clang  of  the  school  bell  is 
heard.  We  too  often  depend  upon  a 
teacher  to  do  the  things  we  have  failed 
to  do,  and  supply  the  lack  we  should  have 
supplied.  Our  own  15-year-old  takes  up 
the  eighth  grade,  and  though  I  affirm 
I’m  not  going  to  bother  with  those  ex¬ 
amples,  I  find  myself  busy  as  usual  with 
percentage,  commissions,  sales,  profits, 
etc.,  and  wonder  why  those  examples  are 
so  complicated.  If  one  can  get  her  mind 
off  other  things  long  enough  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  examples  they  are  very  simple, 
so  perhaps  after  all  it  is  a  very  good 
idea  to  go  back  to  the  book  problems  for 
a  bit  of  rest  from  life  problems  that  go 
swishing  around  and  around  in  one’s 
head.  Perhaps  if  life’s  rules  were  car¬ 
ried  out  faithfully  in  the  process  they, 
too,  would  be  more  easily  solved,  though 
who  can  plan  work  for  a  single  day  so 
that  the  plans  are  carried  out?  Not  I; 
for  instance  our  camp  meeting  was  in 
force  the  fourth  Sunday  in  August  and 
while  it  used  to  be  in  force  for  some¬ 
times  two  weeks  now  it  is  for  only  two 
days.  Yet  thousands  go,  and  as  I  tried 
to  listen  to  the  excellent  sermons  I  won¬ 
dered  why,  because  so  few  were  under 
the  shed  only  during  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm,  for  we  are. so  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  temporal  wellfare  than  in 
our  spiritual ! 

We  went  Sunday  and  Monday;  Tues- 
dav  was  to  be  wash  day,  but  a  young 
neighbor  called  for  help  to  make  chow- 
chow,  and  Tuesday  was  gone.  Well, 
surely  I  could  wash  Wednesday,  but  the 
morning  work  was  hardly  over  when  here 
came  a  message  from  the  eldest  married 
daughter.  Some  guests  had  come  from  a 
distance ;  they  wanted  me  to  come,  and 
daughter  wanted  me,  too,  for  help  with 
dinner.  No  refusal,  so  again  I  was  gone, 
but  I  surely  enjoyed  the  day.  Thurs¬ 
day  noon  the  long-delayed  wash  on  the 
line  as  well  as  many  other  delayed  tasks 
done.  Therefore  I  seldom  make  plans 
ahead,  for  if  I  do  they  seldom  work  out. 
Sometimes  it  is  sickness,  sometimes  it 
rains,  sometimes  unexpected  guests,  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  all  a  part  of  life, 
so  why  fret  or  worry?  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  another  day  and  if  there 
sh  uld  n  be,  why  fret  or  worry? 

And  that  reminds  me  of  wliat  the  old¬ 
est  person  at  camp  meeting  told  some  of 
us.  He  was  only  ninety-four,  active  in 
mind  and  body.  He  said  if  lie  had  his 
life  to  live  again  he  believed  he  could  live 
to  be  a  hundred ;  that  he  would  eat  less, 
sleep  more  and  worry  less.  Not  many 
of  us  have  hopes  of  reaching  even  90. 
After  all  do  we  really  want  to  live  to  be 
old?  So  many  have  gone  on  before; 
every  year  the  ranks  are  thinner.  We 
look  in  vain  for  this  familiar  face  or  to 
hear  that  beloved  voice. 

The  first  week  of  school  gone,  and  what 
to  fix  for  lunch  is  a  problem  for  many 
of  us.  Eggs,  peanut  butter,  custard ; 
not  a  great  variety  to  choose  from.  Chick¬ 
en  will  have  to  supply  the  place  of  meat 
for  a  few  mouths.  Our  influenza  pa¬ 
tients  remain  with  jaded  appetites  and 
no  strength.  Summer  has  been  so  short ; 
cool  nights  remind  us  that  frost  is  near, 
and  I  don’t  think  that  we  have  ever 
faced  the  Winter  with  so  little  fruit,  etc., 
fixed  up,  but  perhaps  we  will  be  all  the 
healthier  for  the  lack  of  the  superfluous. 

MRS.  D.  B.  £. 


Uncooked  Tomato  Relish 

Sixteen  ripe  tomatoes,  four  green  pep¬ 
pers,  four  onions.  Peel  and  run  through 
coarse  blade  of  food  chopper.  Drain  off 
about  a  quart  of  liquid.  More  may  be 
drained  off  if  a  dry  relish  is  preferred.  To 
the  pulp  add  one  cup  (%  pint)  vinegar, 
one  cup  sugar,  %  cup  salt.  Mix  well  and 
put  into  jars.  Does  not  require  sealing, 
and  is  good  in  a  few  days.  The  liquid 
drained  off  may  be  seasoned  and  heated, 
and  is  a  very  delicious  bouillon. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Apple  Excellent  Cake 

Two  cups  light  brown  sugar,  %  cup 
shortening  (nice  lard  is  all  right)  one 
cup  raisins,  two  cups  apple  sauce  (not 
real  thick).  One  teaspoon  cloves,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  nut¬ 
meg,  two  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water,  also  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Cream  shortening,  sugar  and  apple  sauce. 
Add  spices  and  flour  enough  to  make  bat¬ 
ter  consistency  of  honey,  then  add  raisins. 
Bake  in  mold  or  layers  and  ice.  This  is 
a  nice  moist  cake  that  keeps  well  and  is 
a  nice  dessert  served  with  hot  sauce. 

MRS.  w.  F. 
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hour  with  the  Maytag  Aluminum 
Washer  disposes  of  50  pounds  of  clothes, 
dry  weight — an  average  family  washing. 


Free 

Trial 

You  can  have 
a  Maytag  for 
your  next 
washing  with¬ 
out  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  it¬ 
self,  don’t  keep 
it.  Phone  or 
write  before 
next  washday. 


The  Maytag  washes  so  thoroughly 
clean  that  no  hand-rubbing  is  necessary, 
even  on  collars,  cuffs,  wristbands  or  grimy 
overalls.  Think  of  the  time  and  effort 
you  will  save  each  week — in  a  month,  in 
a  year — time  that  you  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Powered  with  Gasoline 
or  Electricity 

Whether  you  have  electricity  or  not,  you  can 
enjoy  this  marvelous  washday  convenience.  The 
Maytag,  for  homes  without  electricity,  is 
equipped  with  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  a  com¬ 
pact,  in-built  gasoline  engine  as  reliable  and 
simple  as  an  electric  motor,  powerful  enough  to 
operate  washer  and  wringer  at  the  same  time. 


It  doesn’t  tire  you  to  wash  with  a  Maytag. 
It  is  so  convenient.  The  adjustable  legs  make 
it  just  your  height;  the  all-metal  wringer  sets 
close  to  the  water  line,  and  automatically  adjusts  the 
tension  for  a  thin  handkerchief  or  a  heavy  blanket. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Deterred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Astoria,  L.  I.  .Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Alaytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Cairo . Hailing  Elect.  Station 

Canandaigua. DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  .Chas  M.  Canliam,  Inc. 
Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ..  .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton . Tlios.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  AY.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Ildwe. 

Glens  Falls 

McConnell-Richards  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ilt’g  Co. 

Governeur . F.  G.  Gallagher 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Greenport . Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton . Edw.  AY.  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. AValter  R.  Seaman.  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon. .  .McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Hornell . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Ilion . 7.C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. ..  .Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 
Lackawanna. .  .  .Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski.  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena . L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . It.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Alt.  A-'ernon  Co. 

Naples . John  AI.  Vierhile 

Newark . DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols . A.  AI.  Ryan 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Alaytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Ildwe. 

Oneonta . Alaytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Ildwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

•  Patcliogue . Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Alaytag  Co. 
Pine  Plains, ....  .Paul  G.  Roberts 


Plattsburg. Alaytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Ildwe.  Co. 

Port  Jervis . James  P.  Alorgan 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Algr. 

Riverhead . AI.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester ...  Alaytag  Alonroe  Corp. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Alaytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  0.  Galloway 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers’  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sclienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Stillwater . Curtis  Alaytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Alaytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga.  .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Alorehouse  &  Sou 

Walden . T.  L.  Alillspaugli 

AValton . J.  E.  AVood  &  Sons 

Watertown.  .Northern  Alaytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson .  DeZutter  Alaytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue ..  Bellevue  Alaytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Alarks 

Bristol . Clymer  Alaytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Alaytag  Co. 

Carlisle . Carlisle  Alaytag  Co. 

Carnegie. .  .Carnegie  Alaytag  Store 

Catasauqua . AV.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Alaytag  Co. 

Clearfield.  .Rou tcli  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. . . ,  AI.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont . Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown . .  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Alaytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Alaytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Alaytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Alaytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Alaytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Alaytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Araytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton . Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Homestead 

Homestead  Alaytag  Store 


Kane . Aletzger-Wright  Co. 

Keuuett  Square. John  H.  Voorliees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Alaytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier. . . L.  B.  AVeller 

AIcKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Alanor . Race  Street  Alarket 

Alansfield 

Tioga  County  Alaytag  Co. 

Alonessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Alontrose  Greenwood’s  Alaytag  Co. 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Alaytag  Co. 

Newport . Carlisle  Alaytag  Co. 

Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Iltg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnliart  Bros. 

Peckville. ..  .Scranton  Alaytag  Co. 
Pennsburg 

Charles  V.  Roteuberger 
Philadelphia— 

Ardmore  Alaytag  Co., 

Del.  County  Alaytag  Co., 

North  Philadelphia  Alaytag  Co., 
West  Phila.  Alaytag  Co., 
Phoenixville ....  AlcCarraber  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — - 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

AIcKees  Rocks  Alaytag  Store, 
Mt.  Oliver  Alaytag  Store, 

North  Side  Alaytag  Store, 
Squirrel  Hill  Alaytag  Studio, 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Alaytag  Co. 


Pottstown . AlcCarraber  Bros. 

Pottsville _ Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Alaytag  Co. 

Royersford . AlcCarraber  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale . Ace  Alaytag  Co. 

Sharon. ..  .Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 


Shenandoah. .Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 
Slatington.  ..Jones  Bros.  &  Aliller 
Souderton 

Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 


Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua ....  Williams  Alaytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Yandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger- Wright  Co. 


West  Chester. .  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

West  Newton _ Ace  Alaytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Alaytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown 

Williamstown  Alaytag  Store 
York... York  County  Alaytag  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Alaytag  Co. 
Bayonne. Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook. ..  .Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Burlington ...  Camden  Alaytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Alaytag  Co. 

Elizabeth 

Albert  Lifson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Hackensack. ...  II.  I’lager  &  Sons 
Hammonton. .  .  . Rice-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Alaytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lanibertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Alillville. ..  .Triangle  Alaytag  Co. 
Alontclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Alorristown . James  E.  Hauck 

New  Brunswick. .. Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Alaytag  Shop 

Pennington ..  Alason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Alaytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  AIcAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank. ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.  .Roebling  General  Store 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River. ..  .Albert  AV.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Alaytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Senferling  Co. 

AVildwood . R.  AAr.  Ryan 

Woodbury ..  .Elliott’s  Alaytag  Co. 
MARYLAND 

Salisbury  .Del-Alar- A' a  Alaytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Dover... Kent  County  Alaytag  Co. 
Georgetown 

Del-AIar-A’a  Alaytag  Co. 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Alaytag  Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . II.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Plotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Alaytag  Store 
Brockton. ..  Brockton  Heating  Co. 

Brookline . Alaytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Alaytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas. Provost  Alaytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .  W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Fitchburg . Central  Hdwe.  Co. 


Framingham 

Framingham  Alaytag  Co. 

Gardner . AV.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Gilbertville 

Alaytag  AVachusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield. .  .Sharpe  Alaytag  Store 
Haverhill ...  Haverhill  Alaytag  Co. 
Holyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence 

Alailman,  Hanlon  &  Cullen  Co. 

Lowell . The  Chalifoux  Co. 

Alaldeu . Aialden  Alaytag  Co. 

Alancliaug. ..  .Provost  Alaytag  Co 

Alansfield . Flint  Alaytag  Ston 

Alarblehead 

Haley  Elect.  Appl.  Co. 

Alaynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Alelrose. ..  .Graham  Alaytag  Store 

Alilford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Alaytag  Shop 
Xewburyport.  .Edward  AI.  Plumer 
North  Adams 

Alaytag  North  Adams  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Alaytag  Store 
Norwood.  .Norwood  Alaytag  Shop 
Pittsfield.  .Alaytag  Pittsfield  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Point  Independence 

Cape  Cod  Alaytag  Store 

Quincy . Quincy  Alaytag  Store 

Southbridge. .. Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . AI.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Alaytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

AValtham. . .  Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

AATebster . Perron  &  Company 

AVestfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winoheudon . .  .  Abare  Alaytag  Co. 
Worcester. AIcCullough  Alaytag  Co. 
CONNECTICUT 

Branford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bridgeport. ..  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bacliand 

Canaan . H.  A.  AA7eaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Greenwich.  .Greenwich  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Aleriden .  Zimmer-Champlin  El.  Co. 

Alilford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck. ..  .Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Canaan.  .Silliman  Hdwe.  Co. 
New  Britain ...  Dunham  Sales  Co. 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

N orwalk . Herman  Sachs 

Norwich . Carl  AI.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

Soutli  Alanchester. Alfred  A.  Grezel 

So.  Norwalk . A.  D.  Morgan 

Stafford  Springs. ...  Geo.  H.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Torrington . The  Maytag  Shop, 

J.  Diachenko,  Proprietor 
Wallingford.  .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
Waterbury . . . ,  The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
West  Haven... A.  A.  AlacPherson 
Westport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantic . Carl  AI.  Sharpe 
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DREW  LINE  WATER  BOWLS 
Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  to  Buy 

Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  install  water  bowls  for  your  cows  —  because 
water  bowls  will  increase  your  milk  production  from  20%  to  25%.  ... 

Any  water  bowl  you  buy  will  supply  your  stock  with  water  —  but  only  in  the 
DREW  “ST  ASF  AST”  Water  Bowl  will  you  find  all  the  features  illustrated  above. 

It  is  removable.  That  make3  it  easy  to  clean.  Yet  when  it  is  locked  into  place  it 
is  absolutely  rigid  as  if  bolted  there  —  will  not.rattle,  twist,  turn  or  work  loose. 

And  the  valve  is  so  built  that  either  a  top  or  bottom  feed  pipe  can  be  used. Why 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  when  the  Drew  Line,  true  to  its  motto,  offers  you  a 
better  water  bowl  for  less  money.  (D-18) 

Drew  Line  Barn  Book  Free 

Don’t  buy  water  bowls  or  any  other  kind  of  barn  equipment  until  you 
get  the  Drew  Line  Barn  Book  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  For 
27  years  the  Drew  Line  has  been  the  best  equipment  for  less  money. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  SIS 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit. 

Elmira,  N.Y. 


Ever  Since  I898~ 


The  Old  Reliable  “Jay  Bee”  feed  mill  la  the 
greatest  money-maker  you  can  buy.  Mills 
have  paid  for  selves  in  a  single  year.  3  sizes: 
7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Fordson  will  operate 
successfully. 

It  Has  Never  Failed  Me— Not  a  Dime 

,  Neb.,  eaye:  "My 
me.  I  have  ground 
corn  and  at  least  400 
fand  haven't  spent  a 

Over  7500  *4  Jay  Bee*9  Mills  In  use. 

Easy  Payment  Plan  ^"dlscPpr 

tive  literature,  FBEE.  Stock  io  principal  cities. 


Cool  Grinding— Makes  Better 
Feed.  The  “Jay  Bee”  does  not  heat 
the  feed.  Grinds  any  grain  or  rough- 
age  UNIFORMLY,  finer,  faster,  at 
less  cost  per  ton  than  any  other  mill. 
Saved  $150  a  Month  . 

Emil  Weatergard,  Omaha,  Neb.,  milking 47 
cows,  saved  $150  a  month  on  his  reed  mill. 
This  saving  paid  for  Humdinger,  tractor, 
bolt,  pulley  in  one  season 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC. 


X4Z  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CATALOG-FREE 


Get 
Our 
Big 

Make  Money— Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84-pages 
—over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  f eedmills, 
concrete  mixers,  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


bond, 


BIG  MONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul-  _ 

'  lore.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  l.nd 

w  auickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
-  big  money  pulling  stumps  f 

for  neighbors.  Kip-  ’ 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
■  $10,000  in  spare  time* 

—  It's  easy.  Write  quiclf 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO  v  \ 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centerville,lowa 


FARQUHAR 
STEAM  BOILERS 


OI  All  STYLES  and  SIZES 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  to  meet  various 
needs  in  agricultural  and  industrial  fields. 
They  are  easy  and  quick  steamers,  furnish 
abundant  dry,  hot  steam;  built  to  burn 
wood,  coal  or  oil.  A.S.M.E.  Specifications. 
Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send 
description  of  Boiler  or  Engine  to 
meet  your  specific  requirements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  430  YORK,  PA„  U.  S.  A. 


^1  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your  profits 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itself  I  Big  surplus  of  power.  Starts  right 
off  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  Parts  interchangeable. 
4  Cycle,  throttling  governor,  valve-in-head  motor  type. 
Alloy-steel  construction.  Comes  completely  giuip- 
ped  with  WICO  Magneto.  Write  for  new  FREE  H 
book.  Sizes  2  to  30  H-P.  Engines,  also  8-m-l  Saw  ■ 
Rigs  and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  LIFE-  B 
TIME  GUARANTEE.  ED.  II.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

5897  Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ■ 
5897  Empire  Bldg.,  PittsburQh,  Pa.  ■ 


50  NEW  Feature&t 


For  Every  Farm  Job* 

2  to  30  H-P.  Engines 
Pumping  Outfits— 8-in-l  Saw 
k.  Rig,  Log  and  Tree  ^ 
Saw,  etc. 


s  KEROSENE  GASOLINE 
GASOIL  DISTILLATE; 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Question  of  Cattle  Testing 

[This  question,  from  the  State  _  of 
Maine,  seems  to  call  for  a  discussion 
rather  than  for  any  individual  opinidn.] 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  cattle-testing  problem  in  New  York 
State.  In  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Maine  a  veterinarian  hired  by  the  State 
and  known  as  a  Federal  man  has  been 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
health  officers.  The  condemned  cattle  were 
appraised  by  these  men,  who  followed 
somewhat  the  judgment  of  the  owners, 
and  were  in  the  main  satisfactory  for 
grades  and  scrubs,  but  were  not  so  likely 
to  be  on  purebred  stock,  as  a  limit  was 
set  on  all  animals. 

The  Federal  man  has  not  been  sent 
around  this  year,  the  State  leaving  it 
to  local  authorities.  There  never  has 
been  any  compulsory  State  law,  although 
some  localities  have  tried  to  coerce  all 
farmers  into  testing.  This  town  has 
passed  an  ordinance  which  reads  to  the 
effect  that  no  butter,  milk  or  other  dairy 
products  can  be  sold  in  the  town  unless 
coming  from  tested  cattle.  This  ruling 
has  been  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  and  it  is  said 
that  makes  it  as  powerful  as  a  State  law. 

I  have  not  heard  an  authority  on  that 
point.  One  question  raised  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  this :  How  do  the  local  authorities 
know  that  the  creamery  and  tub  butter 
sold  in  the  stores  comes  from  tested 
cattle? 

A  few  days  ago  .the  health  officer  of 
this  town  and  a  local  veterinarian  came 
around  to  test  cattle.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  refused  to  have  their  stock  tested,  j 
These  men  then  talked  about  quarantine 
laws  and  stopping  anyone  coming  into 
town  with  butter  or  milk  from  untested 
stock,  etc.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who  had  j 
his  stock  tested,  has  an  animal  lie  in-  j 
tends  to  dispose  of  for  beef.  That  animal 
was  not  required  to  be  tested,  as  he  sold 
no  products  coming  from  her.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  have  oxen  tested  even  j 
though  all  the  animals  use  the  same 
drinking  trough  and  are  housed  in  the 
same  tie-up.  Of  what  value  is  a  law 
or  ordinance  that  discriminates  in  this 
manner?  The  question  is,  can  this  law 
be  enforced  and  is  it  worth  while  to  fight 
the  matter?  If  anyone  should  win  the 
case  in  court,  the  time  and  money  lost 
would  offset  any  advantages  gained. 

Maine.  J.  leroy  hammond. 

Cabbage  and  Turnip  Leaves 
in  Silo 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  about 
cutting  loose  cabbage  leaves  _  and  ruta¬ 
baga  tops  with  our  corn  in  a  silo.  I  have 
some  silage  and  field  corn  which  I  doubt 
will  ripen.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  cut 
the  leaves  with  the  corn,  also  second  crop 
green  clover.  If  not  proper  to  mix  is  it 
all  right  on  top  ?  3V.  W. 

Opinions  vary  concerning  this  but  our 
own  advice  is  to  keep  the  cabbage  leaves 
and  turnip  tops  out  of  the  silo.  It  has 
been  done,  but  generally  the  addition  of 
such  stuff  makes  poor  silage.  We  have 
had  several  reports  from  people ^wlio  have 
run  mangels  or  sugar  beets  through  fod¬ 
der  cutters  and  put  the  pulp  into  the  silo 
with  corn.  The  modern  cutters  will 
smash  these  roots  into  pulp  which  the 
blowers  can  deliver  to  the  silo.  We  doubt 
if  many  who  ever  try  this  continue  the 
practice.  We  prefer  to  put  corn  alone  in¬ 
to  the  silo.  It  is  the  best  plant  for  that 
purpose.  As  for  clover  and  other  le¬ 
gumes  we  have  never  favored  the  plan  of 
making  silage  from  them.  We  think  they 
are  more  useful  when  made  into  hay  and 
fed  with  corn  silage. 


Sheep  for  Russia 

Four  Russian  peasants,  one  from  the 
middle  of  Siberia,  have  arrived  in  New 
York  to  escort  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
2.700  high-grade  sheep  recently  pur¬ 
chased  in  Utah,  Montana,  Oregon  and 
Ohio  by  a  purchasing  commission  sent  by 
the  Russian  Commissariat  for  Agricul¬ 
ture.  according  to  announcement  by  the 
Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  165^  Broad¬ 
way.  The  sheep  consist  of  1.550  prize 
stock  Rambouillets,  1,000  .  Hampshires 
and  150  Shropshires.  Their  cost,  plus 
transportation  and  attendance,  amounts 
to  $160,000.  According  to  V.  S.  Uniev, 
chairman  of  the  purchasing  delegation, 
the  sheep  will  be  used  to  improve  the 
breed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Nearly  5.000 
American  sheep  have  already  been 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
past  two  years. 


pHEAPEST  because  'YOUI* 
it  is  so  long  last- 
ing,  safe  and  easily 
handled  and  because 
it  comes  to  you  direct 
from  the  people  who 
make  it  at  mill'to* 
user  prices.  Right 
now,  in  your  own  state,  you  will  find  much 
GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding 
that  has  stood  up  stoutly  to  the  exposure 
of  three  generations — tested  and  proved  by 
satisfied  users.  Fire  safe,  lightning  proof, 
weather  proof,  rat  and  vermin  proof. 


Cheapest 

Building1 

Material 


Made  in  Our  Own  Mills 
Formed  in  Our  Own  Shops 

Protect  your  barns — houses — sheds — silos 
— corn  cribs — grain  storage  tanks,  etc.,  by 
using  the  old  reliable  GLOBE  Brand  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofing  and  Siding.  Made  in  our 
own  mills,  formed  in  our  own  shops,  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  test  possible  —  and  backed 
by  the  wisdom  of  many  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  receive  at  once  our 
PREPAID  PRICE  LIST  and  a  sample  of 
the  guage  we  recommend. 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  734  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

_ _ _ _ Dept.  29  _ 

I  Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  and  sample,  (g)  I 

I  Name _ _  1 

I  Address _ _ — - -  J 


|  How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us 
|  the  sice  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 

I - 

I  ~  - . — 


KeepYbur  Butter 

Uniform  and 

Hold  Your  Customers 

Don’t  wait  for  your  customers 
to  complain  about  the  variable 
color  of  your  butter.  Keep  your 
butter  that  golden  June  color 
everybody  likes  by  putting  a 
few  drops  of  Dandelion  Butter 
Color  into  the  churn.  It  is  purely 
vegetable,  wholesome  and  ab¬ 
solutely  tasteless.  It  meets  all 
State  and  National  Food  laws. 
All  large  creameries  have  used 
Dandelion  Butter  Color  for 
years.  It  does  not  col¬ 
or  buttermilk.  You  can 
get  the  large  bottles 
for  35c  from  all  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Iql 
Burlington ,  Vermont 


Every  Home  Should  Have  > 

CORONA 

An  Amazingly  Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 

Works  like  magic  on  Burns,  Scalds,  Cuts, 
_EczemaJor  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
..beast  —  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udders 
of  Cows.  Corona  is  extracted  from 
the  wool  of  sheep.  Wonderfully 
effective.  Every  home  should 
keep  it  on  hand  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Your  druggist  has  it. 
Write  us  for  Sampleand  booklet 
uses.  Both  Free  and  postpaid. 
¥  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

62  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


iiiiiimmmiimiimmmmimiimiimmi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A,  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  paintijjg,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W,  30th  St..  N-  Y. 
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The  Sheep  Question 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  sheep  to 
keep?  I  have  now  what  is  known  as  a 
cross  between  Shropshire  and  Southdown, 
I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  Merinos. 
Are  these  a  mutton  type  and  are  they 
heavy  shearers?  Is  their  wool  worth 
more  than  other  breeds?  What  do  you 
think  I  should  pay  for  these  sheep?  The 
owner  wants  $12  each.  They  are  all 
ages.  He  tells  me  their  wool  is  worth 
10c  a  pound  more  than  other  breeds. 

Rhode  Island  F.  *>-. 

There  are  so  many  factors  enterm*, 
into  the  business  of  sheep-raising  and 
wool  growing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best 
breed  to  keep.  The  accommodations,  the 
number  you  wish  to  keep,  the  care  you 
expect  to  give  them,  are  all  important 
factors  in  deciding  that  question.  Also 
your  location  with  respect  to  good  mai- 
kets  for  mutton,  etc.  The  Shropshire, 
Southdown,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  Dorset, 
Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Kent 
sheep  are  all  of  English  origin,  mostly  of 
the  mutton  type  and  as  a  rule  do  best  in 
small  flocks.  The  Shropshire  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  breed  and  the 
Southdown  are  considered  the  most  per¬ 
fect  mutton  type.  The  Dorset  and  Tunis 
are  excellent  if  you  wish  early  lambs  for 
market.  They  as  a  rule  breed  earlier  in 
the  season  and  are  very  prolific.  The 
Cotswold  are  a  good  mutton  type  and 
have  very  long  wrool.  The  Cheviots  orig¬ 
inated  in  'Scotland  and  are  considered 
hardy  and  do  well  in  large  flocks.  Tunis 
come  from  Africa  and  are  noted  mutton 
producers,  and  the  ewes  will  mate  twice 
a  year.  The  Corriedale  is  a  new  sheep 
in  this  country  and  comes  from  New 
Zealand  ,is  said  to  be  a  combination  wool 
and  mutton  breed.  I  think  they  are  few 
in  numbers  in  this  country  as  yet.  The 
Karakul  is  another  new  breed  here  and 
raised  principally  for  the  skins  of  the 
young  lambs.  The  Merino  came  from 
Spain  and  are  considered  the  hardiest  of 
all  the  breeds,  and  do  well  in  large  flocks. 
In  this  country  they  have  been  developed 
into  three  classes ;  “A”,  very  wrinkly, 
with  a  dense  fleece ;  “B”,  larger  frame 
than  class  A  with  fewer  wrinkles  and 
lpnger,  bulkier  fleeces,  with  less  grease, 
and  are  a  combination  mutton  and  wool 
class.  Class  “C”  is  bred  for  the  mutton 
carcass,  has  a  big  fleece  of  long  fipe  wool 
and  will  thrive  better  in  large  flocks 
either  on  farm  or  range  than  any  other 
breed.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me 
at  this  distance  to  give  you  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  as  to  the  flock  you  are 
thinking  of  purchasing. 

At  two  recent  auctions  Merino  sheep 
sold  from  $6.75  to  $16 ;  all  were  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  The  higher  priced  ones  were 
a  good  type  and  in  good  shape.  The  low 
price  were  in  poor  condition.  'Some  years 
Merino  wool  sells  higher  than  coarse  and 
vice  versa.  Our  county  wool  associa¬ 
tion  accepts  wool  from  its  members,  and 
markets  it  wherever  they  desire.  We 
shipped  a  considerable  quantity  to  a  com- 
misison  house  this  year.  The  coarse  and 
grade  wools  sold  early  for  from  43  to  45c, 
I  think.  The  Delaines  have  been  very 
dull  and  we  have  just  got  returns  from 
t'liem  selling  for  44c,  and  the  commission 
qnd  other  expense  has  to  be  deducted. 

The  Merino  lambs  as  a  rule  are  kept 
for  one  year  before  turning  into  mutton. 
Year-old  lambs  of  the  mutton  type  some¬ 
times  average  as  high  as  100  lbs.  each. 
Of  course  one  clip  of  wool  is  taken  from 
them  and  that  helps  out  on  the  extra 
expense  of  keeping  them  through  Winter. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  all  sheep 
are  rather  dainty  feeders  and  require 
clean,  dry  quarters,  and  freedom  from 
worry  by  dogs,  etc.,  if  they  are  to  show 
a  profit.  They  do  best  on  the  hill  pastures 
and  in  Winter  should  have  well-cured, 
parly-cut  hay.  Their  strong  point  is 
that  through  the  Summer  months  they 
are  "little  trouble.  I  suppose  the  weak 
point  would  be  the  fact  that  the  income 
from  them  comes  in  a  bunch  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  j.  c.  T. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  $0.58  (ft) 

.60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .35  fd) 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. .  .70@ 

.75 

Gathered  . 

.45(1?) 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40  m 

.45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.  .44  @ 

.48 

Ducks,  lb . 40  m 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . OS'S? 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05@ 

Peaches,  doz . 30@ 

Muskmelons,  each . 15  @ 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@ 

Cooking,  lb . 05@ 

Grapes,  lb . 12 @ 

Beets,  bch.  of  4  to  5 . 00(g) 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05(a) 

Celery,  root . 10  @ 

Cauliflower,  head . 25@ 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 05@ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@ 

Peas,  lb . 20(g) 

Sweet  corn,  doz.  . . 60@ 

Lettuce,  head . 05@ 

Cucumbers,  doz . 25(g) 

Onions,  lb . 05 @ 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@ 


.45 

.04 

.05 

.10 

.60 

.25 

.60 

.07 

.15 

.10 

.08 

.12 

.40 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.75 

.15 

.60 

.08 

.04 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show’, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Jan.  10-13,  1928. — New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  oc  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICHFELD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO.,  1 5  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I>«. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male, 
$10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

POINTER— Male,  1  yr„  started.  1  collie,  11  mos.  Loves  child- 

I  ren.  Price  $15.  ARNOLD  R0THV0SS,  Ancram  Lead  Mines.  N.  Y. 


K7EMAL.E  RABBIT  HOUND— Guaranteed  No.  1,  $30.00. 
1  Male,  3 years,  $40.00.  O.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

MALE  COON  HOUND 

recT.m-vrwm°:M,?lv^,e  airedale  puppies,  $5 

Airedale  Puppies  he!nthy-ufe^- 

Males,  $25;  females,  $15  C.  B.  GLUNT,  Saugerties.  N.  Y. 

Airedalcc  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

/All  SHADYSIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Lambs 

and  Yearlings.  JOIIN*T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Fairmount  Shropshire  RAMS  sVSasy! 

J.  E.  WATKINS,-  Route  8,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

PFS7  <iHPT)P<U-IIPF  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 
•  vLvi#  tjnixKJrjllliYL.  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 

All  ages.  C.  Or.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  H.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  “McKerrow  5474”  of 
ij  Buttar-Bibby  stock,  a  fine  individual,  3  yrs. 
old,  at  *70.  LUKE  RYAN,  Patton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

O.  M.  Mac-Naught  -  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

D CQ  QUnRDQUIDC  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
r\Lu,  onimronmc  steyens  hugs.  wilson,  n.  y. 

Qhrnnehiroc15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes.  Some 

Olll  UjJillll  Co  good  aged  ewes.  FredVaitVleetSSons.Lodi.N.Y 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  .Stock 
■  V  Low  prices.  LeltOY  C.  BOWEIt  Lndlowville,  Ji.T. 

Regis-  Rgmhmiillpfe  Ewes>  rams-  Sinriy.  car  lots, 
tered  liailiUUUIIICto  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Eaton, N.Y. 

Registered  Cheviot  ^%X* lgd£Z. 

Particulars:  Address  THOMAS  McNUTT,  Manager. 
Whitpain  Farms,  Broad  Axe,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penn. 

ovirirs  D  CWTS  c  Thorobred  C  type,  22-24  pounds. 

lYieriUVJ  ANcUIli  irvihg  BROWNELL  Johnsonville,  M.  T. 

DOGS 

!SEe  female  police  dog 

17  months,  Wolf  Bronze,  splendid  body,  fine  ears  and 
tail,  inclined  to  be  shy  but  not  cross.  Daughter  6? 
International  Grand  Champion  Iso  von  Doernerhof 
granddaughter  of  Champions  Ajax  von  Luzenberg  and 
Claus  von  dev  Furstenburg,  used  to  house  and  leash. 
For  immediate  disposal,  $35  F.O.B.  Brandon,  Vermont 
STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS  -  BRANDON.  VERMONT 

FOR  SALE-Registered  Newfoundland 

(Female).  Color,  all  black.  Would  make  a  dandy  brood 
bitch.  House  broken.  Very  fond  of  children.  Without 
any  known  fault  and  sold  to  a  good  home  only.  Apply 
>V.  J.  \\  IIED1.E,  The  Children's  Tillage,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 

Fox  Hounds  £« 

$•>0.  Younger,  ready 
to  train,  at  I'io.OO.  Small  pups,  at  $10.00.  411  dogs 

must  satisfy.  DONALD  HANNA,  East  Highgate,  Vt. 

rs  11  in  2  mos.  old,  from  real  Fox  dogs. 

Fox  Hound  Pups 

Gorman  Sh«pherd*t^^^0B^^^ofecSSgriS^ 

Always  in  the  ribbons.  SHEPHILL  KENNELS,  New  Boslen,  N.  H. 

KnowKy  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “ Buy  now.”  GEORGE  BOORMAN  •  Marathon,  N.  r. 

U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS — Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
”  approval.  MAPhE  GROVE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 

1  dtp  9hr,rp  Kpnnok  Offers  Coon  hounds*  Fox  hounds 
LaKu  OIIUlu  null llclo  trained. partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

Spotted  POLAND-CHINAS  of  Giant  Sunbeam, 

the  1,250  Hi.  Boar,  $15  each;  $28  pail’  or  $39  per  trio. 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves,  $50.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf,  $50.  All 
stock  registered  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  0.  4,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  BOARS 

for  service.  F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

D REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
|  T  T>  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

U  \  J  boar  pigs  now  ready. 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  lteal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  KM'S 

II.  O.  <fc  II.  15.  HA  llPEJilllNG  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

A  A  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-Chlna  Shoats — 3 

*+1/  mos.  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs,  $6  ea.  Bred  Sows, 
Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  Hollywood  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  Y.rk  Springs,  Pi. 

CHESTER  WHITE 

Pure  bred,  $6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa! 

Chester  Whites  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 


Shipped  C.O.D. 


pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 

UiOlIlil.ANI)  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


Phochiroc  Registered.  The  pigfor  the  home  table  and 

UlICbilllGb  the  home  market.  Morningsitfe  Firm,  Sylvania,  Pi. 

0¥  ft  Registered  Pigs,  $12.75  each.  Big  type. 

•  Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers. 

Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  or  Durocs 
2  MONTHS  AA  EACH 


OLD  $5.00  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott ,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  S4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are  fast 
growers;  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Cross,  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$15.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  *5.25  each.  A  few 
purebred  Chesters  186.50  each. 

Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  8  to  8  weeks  old.  984.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  #<>.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs 


FOR  SALE. 

YOUNG  PIGS  FROM 

_  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,,  —  QUALITY  STOCK. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
6  to  7  wks.  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.25  each. 
All  good  growthy  stock.  Barrows,  boars  and  sows.  Can 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  Keep  them  a 
week,  if  not  satisfied  return  them.  No  charge  for  crating. 
MICHAEL  LITX,  S>  Lynn  St.,  W  Oil'll  UN,  MASS. 
Tel.  0685.  Box  149. 


GOATS 


2  MILK  DOES  AND  KIDS 

Mr*.  Elmer  Merrllees 


$1  5.00 
and 

$25.00 
Leavenworth,  Ind. 


Swiss  Milk  Goats  $50  and  up.  No  does  already 


Ready  to  be  bred,  as  ordered. 


S.  J.  SHARPLES 


bred,  none  fresh  since  spring. 

CENTER  SQUARE,  PA 


TOGGENBURG  GOATS 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PUILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey s  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  eeeure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  B. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  M|BT  H„MI>  t,  ,  |(  >  rkjlt m  f, 

NOTICE 

We  have  100  head  of  young  stock,  grade  and  pure 
breds,  now  out  on  pasture.  We  have  not  buildings  to 
house  all  of  them  this  winter.  Keep  this  in  mind. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  NewCanaan,  Conn. 


Tenhigh  grade 
Guernsey  Cows 


FOR  SALE 

due  to  freshen  this  FaLl— Priced  at  $1,000  for 
the  lot.  Herd  under  Federal  Supervision. 

APPLETREE  POINT  FARMS,  Burlington.  Vt. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.  B.  tested . 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Oodensburu.  Wis. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buii  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

3MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Purebred  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS,  $76.00 

each.  Accredited  herd.  K.  I,.  DODGE,  Harnegnt,  X.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 


Accredited 
Registered 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 
15  Heifers — 1!/2  to  2  years  old. 

Your  chance  to  get  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
grade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS.  J.C.  Reagan,  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Six  (6)  Pure  Bred,  Clean,  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein 
Cows.  Twelve  (12)  Heifers  also  Pure  Bred  T. 
B.  Tested.  Will  sell  at  farmers’  prices  before 
putting  in  Winter  Quarters  at  BROOK  FARM. 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


SALE  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

FROM  ACCREDITED  HERD 

KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO  No.  266,383.  Dropped 
October  lo,  1926.  An  unusually  well-developed  animal 
with  good  top  line.  Solid  color,  dark  grey.  Price,  $1  OO. 

EMINENT  TORONO  OF  KENROSE  No.  273,935. 
Dropped  August  2,  1927.  A  well-grown  calf,  dark  fawn 
color  with  good  top  line.  Price,  $60. 

Full  brother  of  KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO.  Dropped 
August  30,  1927.  Fawn  colored  calf  with  nice  long  body 
and  straight  back.  Not  yet  registered.  Price,  $50. 

Above  are  all  first-class.  Prices  low  because  we  have 
recently  had  too  many  males. 

Prices  crated  F.  O.  B.  at  Altamont,  New  York. 

Animals  may  be  seen  at  Kenrose  Farm,  West  Be  me, 
Albany  Co.,  New  York.  For  Particulars  write 
Dr.  K.  R,  McALPlN,  41  East  70th  Street.  New  York  City 

Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

„  Both  open  and  bred.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Sophie  Tormentor  blood  lines.  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  Silver 
Medal  Cow.  Bred  to  a  son  of  a  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
Cow,  16,517  milk,  847  lbs.  fat  at  3yrs.  and  6  mos.  Come 
and  see  them  or  write.  WENDELL  HANNA,  East  Highgate.  Vermont 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  ou" 

good  breeding,  accredited  herd.  Write  for  particulars. 
Price  $  1  OO  F.  O.  B.  EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Wanted  to  Buy,  at  a  Reasonable  Price,  One  Registered 

Holstein  Heifer^, .‘^Guernsey  Heifer 

Must  be  from  accredited  herds  in  State  of  New  Jersey 
Communicate  at  once  with 

cobnishfabm:  r.  f.  d.  whippany.n.j. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  A  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.t  Sussex  County 

Ferrets  for  killing  rats 
hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  *4.  Females, 
$4.50.  Pair,  $8.00.  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

Percheron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages 

\VM.  A.  JJEI1>  .  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


Will  shipC.  O.  D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  CIAMTC  Breeding  stock.  Bucks,  $4.  Does, 
FLEMISH  UlHIs  I  O  $10.  Pairs.  $13.50.  Heavyweights 
excellent  backing.  ETHEL  SIMPSON,  East!  Corinth,  Vt! 

Rsthhif  Rrpprfprc  WANTED  —  Write  for  Particulars. 

ndUUU  Of  GCUGIS  A.  T.  BURKHOLDER,  R.  0.  No.  2,  East  Earl,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Two  Profitable  Things 
for  Poultry  Raisers 

1  —  Culling 
%  —  Pilot  Brand 

There  are  some  hens  that  even  Pilot  Brand 
can’t  help.  They  are  just  not  good  layers,  and 
they  represent  a  positive  loss  to  you  in  feed  and 
care.  Agricultural  college  agents  everywhere  will 
show  you  how  to  cull  them  out  and  sell  them 
for  the  market. 

Keep  Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake  before  the 
rest  of  your  flock  and  you  will  know  that  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs  will  be  produced. 

Pilot  Brand  gives  them  the  extra  Calcium  Car¬ 
bonate  they  need  for  eggshell  material.  It  is 
over  9 8%  pure  Calcium  Carbonate. 

It  is  not  a  grit,  but  a  mineral  that  builds  strong 
bones,  meaty,  healthy  fowls,  and  makes  egg¬ 
shells. 

It  is  less  expensive  than  others,  because  there  is 
no  waste  and  because  it  contains  no  impurities. 

Dealers  everywhere 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


LAY 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  teed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann>S  iBo°-oE.yCrUr.T.T"., 

No  money  in  advance.  Get> 
free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO- 
Box  i5  Milford.  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


Dr.  Romig’s  Kd  CHICKS 

Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

Barred  and  551  .00  Heavy  fir' 
r  lliiclS  White  Rocks  *up  Mixed 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

2100  lv.a;'ru"h  S  PULLETS 

180  egg  strain,  large  birds  that  lay  large  CO 

tv  hi  te  eggs .  ca*-11 

A.F.  MATIIES  8.  SOHERVIL1.E.  N.  .1. 


BUCKEYE 


BROODER 

HOUSE 


Baby  Chicks 

Mot  an  ordinary  Brooder  House. 

Wonderful  ventilating 
system  guarantees  bet¬ 
ter  results — sweating  or 
condensation  unknown. 
Backed  by  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Chicks  grow 
faster.  Don’t  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Get  our  interest¬ 
ing  Testimnniol  booh  and  prices. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  J4  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  —  COPPER-IZBD  Metal  Silos 


DONT 
CRACK 

If  You  Feed  Hens 
FOS-FOR-US  Poultry  Minerals 

and — you  can  eliminate  expensive  bone  meal,  oyster  shell  and  ordinary 
grit.  FOS-FOR-US  replaces  all  three  and  gives  you  decidedly  better 
results,  including  a  greater  yield  of  hard-shelled,  marketable  eggs. 

u a  rvjft  minerals 


supply  the  proper  mineral  balance  for 
your  ration  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  FOS- 
FOR-US  contains  ill  proper  proportions 
the  necessary  mineral  elements  which  are 
deficient  in  average  rations.  Don’t  run  the 
riskofimpairing  your  birds’ health  by  limit¬ 
ing  their  mineral  requirements.  Authorities 


everywhere  now  advocate  liberal  feeding  of 
proper  mineral  elements.  FOS-FOR-US 
meets  all  mineral  requirements  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  desired  results.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  FOS-FOR-US  mail  cou¬ 
pon  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied  and  will  send  you  Free  Samples. 


International  Agricultural  (orporation 

I  MANUFACTURERS  [  \  OF  HIQH  GRADE  \j  FERTILISERS 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dept.  40  431  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Handling  Pullet  Flock 

I  have  a  flock  of  R.  I.  Red  pullets  that 
began  laying  at  four  months  and  three 
days  old  and  now  at  six  months  old  are 
laying  nearly  50  per  cent  and  weighing 
on  an  average  of  5  lbs.  each.  We  have 
reason  to  expect  these  pullets  will  go  into 
a  Winter  molt  around  January  1,  unless 
properly  fed.  At  present  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  growing  mash  and  scratch  feed.  What 
do  you  suggest  better  to  prevent  any 
molting  ?  F.  c.  P. 

As  the  maintenance  of  body  weight 
while  laying  is  necessary  to  prevent  Win¬ 
ter  molting;  the  problem  is'  largely  one  of 
feeding  to  keep  up  the  flesh,  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  a  matter  of  whole  grain,  par¬ 
ticularly  corn  vs.  laying  mash.  Artificial 
lighting  is  an  added  help,  and  this  you 
may  have  in  view.  The  pullets, _  too, 
should  go  into  A’ inter  quarters  with  a 
good  surplus  of  soft  flesh,  gained  during 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  by  corn  feed¬ 
ing.  Pullets  poor  in  flesh  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  for  a  long  time  without 
molting.  You  will  probably  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  expecting  your  pullets  that 
are  laying  50  per  cent  in  September  to 
molt  during  the  Winter,  but  I  can  sug- 
est  no  better  hindrance  to  this  than 
watching  the  body  condition  and  trying  to 
maintain  it  through  proper  feeding  while 
the  birds  are  producing  eggs  and  drawing 
upon  their  reserve  store  of  fat.  M.  b.  d. 


Make  Oat 

Sprouter 

$044. 


You  can  make  abetter  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  liens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed,  - 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  l’utnam  Iiome  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Darns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  $1.90  and  your 
dealers’  name  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money. 

1.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  1064-0,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Weekly  report  of  the  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  Egg-laying  Contest,  published  | 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
week  ending  Sept.  25,  1927  : 

The  production  for  the  forty-seventh 
week  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest  was  2,302  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  37.03  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  170,002  eggs. 

Ten  99.  a  White  Leghorn  Pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  is  high  for  the 
week  with  47  eggs.  Pen  39,  a  White 
Leghorn  Pen,  owned  by  Walter’s  Proli¬ 
fic  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J-,  is  second  with 
42  eggs.  Pen  49,  a  White  Leghorn  Pen, 
owned  by  the  Weaverly  Farm,  N.  J.,  is 
third  with  41  eggs. 

Pen  99,  a  White  Leghorn  Pen,  owned 
by  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  is  high  for  the  con¬ 
test  with  2,550  eggs.  Pen  85,  a  W  bite 
Leghorn  Pen,  owned  by  the  Columbia 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  is  second  with 
2.306  eggs.  Pen  17,  a  Pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  by  the  Pinecrest 
Orchards,  Mass.,  is  third  with  2,221  eggs. 

The  birds  which  finish  their  fifty-one 
we  ’k  year  at  the  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying 
|  Contests  on  October  23,  will  be  coming 
Iback  to  the  owners  before  many  weeks 
now.  Some  of  them  are  extraordinarily 
good,  and  should  be  cared  for  as  prize 
specimens,  for  with  the  official  record 
j  back  of  them,  they  should  prove  of  great 
value  as  breeders  next  Spring,  if.  and 
[there  are  one  or  two  “ifs”  of  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  if  they  are  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  tlieir  breed  and  variety. 
Now,  even  if  some  of  them  have  made 
high  egg  production  records,  they  may 
not  hi  useful  as  good  breeders,  because 
of  the  low  grade  of  their  individual  merits. 
Look  over  each  lien  as  she  is  returned  to 
vou  and  make  sure  that  she  is  somewhere 
near  the  type  of  fowl  you  want  to  perpet¬ 
uate.  She  should  be  free  from  disquali 
lications,  of  good  size,  and  strong  and 
healthy.  Some  liens  came  to  us  hearing 
(Tisqualifications  and  poor  points.  V  e 
could  not  change  them,  nor  should  the 
contest  management  be  held  at  fault  for 
them.  In  the  second  place  if  the  hen 
ha  .  stood  the  years  forcing  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  come  out  of  it  with  a  fair 
reserve  of  strength  and  health,  other 
things  being  equal,  she  may  be  saved ;  hut 
■if  she  is  not  in  shape  and  seems  not  to 
[have  been  able  to  stand  up  under  the 
pressure,  do  not  save  her.  Just  having 
j  been  at  a  contest  does  not  necessarily 
I  make  a  hen  a  good  breeder.  If  she  is 
good  hen  and  the  Contests  have  found  it 
out  and  officially  recorded  it,  then  she  is 
an  extra  good  breeder.  In  most  instances, 
the  good  birds  returned  from  the  Contests 
might  well  be  used  for  special  matings 
with  pedigreed  cockerals.  They  might 
be  great  for  parent  stock  for  future  con¬ 
test  birds  and  other  pedigreed  lines 
Prepare  for  the  care  and  examination  of 
those  birds  as  they  are  returned  to  you  on 
or  right  after  Monday,  October  24 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  AY.  A' an 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  2,153;  Rularnl  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  2,004;  Valley  Brook  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,921 

AAJiite  AVyandottes. — Gov.  Cadwalader, 
Pa.,  2,045;  AV.  G.  McNees,  Pa.,  1,724 
Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1,169. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or 
chards,  Mass.,  2.221;  Paul  Madsen,  N 
J.,  1,944;  Sked  Bros.,  N.  J.,  1,907 


“We  have  been  users  of  FOS-FOR-US  since 
September  of  1926.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
for  your  product  since  we  have  replaced  en¬ 
tirely  the  use  of  bone  meal  and  oyster  shell 
in  our  mashes.  The  saving  to  us  from  this 
source  alone  has  been  considerable.  We 
have  eliminated  almost  entirely  the  soft 
shell  egg  problem  and  have  not  received 
a  single  complaint  for  cracked  eggs 
from  our  New  York  receivers  since 
using  FOS-FOR-US.” 

—Stern  Brothers, 

S.  Vineland,  N.J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sons, 


International  Agricultural  Corp.,  Dept.  40 
431  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Free  Samples  and  litera¬ 
ture. 


N 

J. 


Name. 


N 


.T.,  2,550 ;  Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
2,306;  AATiite  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.,  2,186. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Cackle  Farm, 

.T.,  (Col.  Rocks)  1,801;  AYm.  E.  Rocli 
N.  J.,  (J.  B.  Giants)  1,635;  F.  M 

AVistner,  Michigan,  (S.  C.  Anconas  ,i 
1,268. 


Send  for  Trial  ? 
Gallon— only 


SEND  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Find  out  what  unbelievably  won¬ 
derful  results  come  from  feeding  Gorton’s 
V itamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil — so  rich  in 
growth  producing  Vitamin  “A”  and  anti¬ 
rachitic  Vitamin  “D”.  Every  drop  proved  full 
of  vitamins  before  it  can  be  sold.  Because  of 
its  richness  goes  ttvice  as  far  as  ordinary  oiis. 
Use  it  as  per  directions.  If  you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied — in  fact,  delighted — with  the 
results,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Try  it  for 
winter  feeding.  Folder  free. 


Address. 


(Mail  to  nearest  office) 


„  Tiie  man  with  $1,000  never  hesitates 

I  these  days  about  what  kind  of  car  to  buy 
[He  always  buys  a  $2,000  one.— El  Paso 
Ji  Times. 


GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO., 

Dept,  R-10Gloucester,Mass. 
Made  by  the  biggest  users 
of  Cod  Fish  in  the  World 


GgrtQP's 

Cod  liver 
Oil 


Gorton's  Cod  Liver  Oil 


VITAMIN  PROVFI) 


VITA  DttANI) 

Cod  Lived  On. 

[xi^n  Mark  twe^mterea  in  u.  S.  ana  Canaua) 

Means  Healthier  Hens, 
More  Eggs,  Better  Shells 

It’s  the  Avay  to  bigger 
profits  for  hundreds  of 
poultrymen  right  now! 

Write  for  circular  of  prices,  etc. 

YOCUM  FAUST,  Limited 

DEPT.  S  LONDON  CANADA 


J 


hrvis’™;™' 


White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Pure  English  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sires  pedigrees  272-314  eggs.  March  hatched,  big,  husky 
range  grown  birds,  $8.0©  each.  Ten,  $25.00.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Story  of  the  BIBLE  from 
GENESIS  to  REVELATION 

Told  in  simple  language  and  adapted  to 
all  ages,  but  especially  for  the  young. 
Beautiful  colored  pictures. 

Price  $2.00 

The  STORY  of  the  GOSPEL 

by  Chas.  Foster 

The  CHILD’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Print¬ 
ed  in  short  words,  easy  to  understand. 

Price  $1.25 

First  Stepsfor  LITTLE  FEET 
in  GOSPEL  PATHS 

by  Chas.  Foster 

Price  $1.25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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'•  hillside  poultry  farm 

MT  AIRY  MARYLAND 

norr  moot**  fkMU  IN  AMERtCA.8000  MEEOERS.AU  BPEO  tor  heavy  EGO  PRCOUCTiON.UHOEft  SdtHTlflC  MAJUGEMEMt 
9ABY  CHICKS, HATCHING  EGGS. STOCK  ANO  FANCY  WHITE  EGGS  FOB  SALE 


VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dear  Sir: 


July  9,  1927 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  report  of  the  test  I  made 
at  this  farm  with  home  mixed  rations  versus  Ful-O- 
Pep  Feed. 

The  test  was  run  from  Dec.  1st,  1926,  to  July  1st, 
1927,  on  two-year  old  hens  and  proved  that  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash  is  superior  to  home  mixed  feed  in 
every  way. 

During  my  twenty-five  years*  experience  with  poul¬ 
try  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  convinced 
that  your  commercial  feed  is  the  real  feed  for  raising 
growing  and  laying  stock. 

We  are  making  arrangements  to  put  our  whole  flock 
of  layers  on  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  as  the  result  of  our  test. 

Our  growing  pullets  (about  5000)  are  now  on  Ful- 
O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  they  look  the  best  of  any 
pullets  I  ever  saw. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  past  favors  to  us  during  the 
test  and  remain. 

Tepy  tmir  !>«“*• 


PULLETS 


PULLETS 

IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

These  well  grown  APRIL  hatched  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  will  be  [money  makers  this  Fall  and  Wintei'. 

Guaranteed  100%  Satisfactory  Arrival 

READY  TO  LAY  $2  Bed  Bank 

If  you  can’t  visit  our  farm,  mail  your  order  today, 
with  order,  balance  10  days  before  shipment. 
Tired  for  good  size  eggs  and  heavy  production  for  16  yrs. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEWJERSEJf 

BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AGES-ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY.  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

S.  C. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 

March  Hatch.  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch.  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

p.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks. 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch,  $2.00  May  Hatch.  SI. 50 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

OVER  290  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

For  five  consecutive  years  is  our  Official  Laying 
Contest  Average  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Vine- 
land,  including  our  two  pens  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  average  over  200.  Every  bird  bred  by  us. 
Big  S.  O.  Red  cockerels  directy  related  to  these 
pens,  backed  by  14  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PINE  CHEST  ORCHARDS,  Grotou,  Mass. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ‘OII'JT  ¥  fTTPCl 

LEGHORN 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  September  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  For  Sale 


700  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Hatched  from  selected  breeders.  Healthy,  vigorous  and 
free  range.  5  months,  $1.25  each.  4  months,  §1.00  each. 
Discount  on  large  orders.  CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY 
FARM,  La  Fargeville,  Jeff-  Co-,  N.  Y. 

HALL’S  CHICKS  S&3S 

and  100%  white 

free  circular  and  prices  diarrhoea  free. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


00  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

pril  hatched, 3k;  to  4  lbs  each  .from  imported,  trapnested, 
lood  tested  stock,  grown  on  free  range.  Milk  and  mash 
;d,  just  starting  to  lav.  Price,  $2.00  each — in  lots  to 
lit.  VERNON  XiAFXiEB.  -  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  Y  earling 

tens.  Records  254-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections, 
riced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

LANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

Wm.  0.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


3aby  Chicks 


JALITT  POULTRY  FARM 


EGH0RN  COCKERELS  pedigreed  cockerels 

rly  March  and  April  hatched,  from  dams  with  oflicial 
-Olds  from  200  to  265  eggs.  Write  for  information. 

’DARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  •  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


.1.10. 


IJEGHORNS— 10-weebs,  90c;  12- 
weeks,  $1.10;  4  months,  $1 .25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

UNITED  EGG  FAltMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


_ _ -Blood 

.  .  _ _  — _ _  —  -  Tested.  October  de- 

rerv  S  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks— Ready 

Lay,  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VENE  CHICKS  Tested. 


00  White  Leghorns 

1  birds  Pedigreed  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  Cock- 
els.  Jules  Francais.  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

WYANDOTTE  Chl<‘ks’  Eggs’  Rtock-  CatalogFree. 


BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 

iiriirn  S.C.  Buffi  and  W.  Leghorns,  $9—100 
I  I— I  1 1  K  S  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $  1  0 — 100 
V-**  White  Rocks,  $11—100.  Heavy 

Mixed,' $9— 100.  JACOB  NIEM0ND.  R  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

^BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

12c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 

CUA8.  F.  EWING  «t.  No.  1  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  Bred— $10.00 
Per  100  C.  O.  D. 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $8.00  Per  100. 

hatch  every  week.  Prompt  delivery.  Circular  free. 

lirooktield  Poultry  1’arm  McClure,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Gcoroelowii,  Del. 


iiiiimiimiiimmmmmimmmmmm 

0UNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
js  We  are  able  to  offer  them  m  attractive  cloth 
nding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Deroe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm  s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Ta*es- 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  HENYARD 


Fall  Hatching 

Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  hatch 
chicks  in  late  Fall?  Would  hatch  with 
incubator  and  raise  with  brooder  heated 
with  oil.  We  have  a  good  poultry  plant, 
but  never  incubated  any  in  late  Fall, 
and  before  I  try  this  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  matter.  T.  V. 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  hatch  in 
the  Fall  and  brood  successfully  but  it 
may  not  be  profitable.  Your  idea  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  produce  Winter  broilers.  These 
are  usually  hatched  in  December  and 
January  for  the  Easter  market  and  their 
production  has  become  a  business  of  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  in  the  New  England 
States.  Warning  is  now  given,  however, 
by  those  acquainted  with  this  business 
that  it  is  apparently  overdone  and  that 
profits,  at  first  large,  have  decreased  very 
materially.  The  National  Poultry ,  But¬ 
ter  and  Egg  Bulletin  reports  profits  on 
Winter  broilers  this  year  not  at  all  sat¬ 
isfactory,  with  actual  loss  upon  those 
marketed  before  Christmas.  In  view  of 
this,  it  seems  desirable  to  be  a  little  con¬ 
servative,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
“make  a  killing”  upon  a  big  scale. 

M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  twro 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  repox-t  for  week  ending  Sept. 
25,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  many  poultry- 
men  are  shipping  stock  to  customers  or 
are  sending  birds  to  egg-laying  contests. 
A  substantial  yet  light  crate  is  desirable, 
for  it  is  not  economical  to  pay  express 
charges  on  heavy  crates.  The  spindle 
crate  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 
Care  should  be  used  that  these  carriers 
are  not  overcrowded  and  that  birds  are 
not  left  on  station  platforms  in  a  cold 
exposed  place.  More  than  12  mature 
Leghorns  or  10  heavies  should  not  be  put 
in  these  crates. 

One  way  crates  are  both  cheap  and  sub¬ 
stantial  and  the  danger  of  bringing  disease 
to  a  farm  by  wray  of  returned  crates  is 
avoided  by  their  use. 

Crates  made  of  a  light  frame  covered 
with  cardboard  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  express  shipments  as  they  are 
easily  broken,  and  if  they  become  wet  the 
cardboard  buckles  and  is  useless  for 
future  use. 

Shipping  tags  should  be  tacked  on  the 
ends  of  the  crates  and  in  addition  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee  the 
tag  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  consignor  together  with  the  number 
of  birds,  value  and  number  of  crates  in 
the  shipment. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  include  a  few 
apples  or  mangel  beets  in  the  crate.  Wa¬ 
ter  and  grain  containers  are  useless  un¬ 
less  securely  fastened  and  the  contents 
of  either  may  be  easily  thrown  out  in  han¬ 
dling. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  treat  the 
new  pen  for  worms  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  shipping. 

During  the  forty-seventh  week  of  the 
fifth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  2,754  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
39.3  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  182  eggs  from 
last  week’s  production,  or  2.6  per  cent. 
The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  162,919 
since  Nov.  1,  1926.  The  present  contest  is 
5,550  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  forty-seventh  week. 
*  *  *  *  >s 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Poultry  Department,  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  Can.,  54 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Seaver  Farm,  N.  Y.,  50 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Ammakassin  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  48;  White  Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  48 ;  White  Leghorns,  Ivilbourn  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  Mich.,  47 ; 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  va¬ 
riety  are : 

"White  Leghorns. — Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  2.217;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  2.1S0 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
Mich.,  2,151;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N.  Y., 
2,117  ;  Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  2,060 ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio., 
2,000. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pineerest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  2,042 ;  Parmenter  s  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  1,966 ;  Fristegarth 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,905 ;  Houle  Farm,  N.  II., 
1,828. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis 
&  Son,  Maine,  1.746;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y.,  1,645. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Springdale 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,612. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  Contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Sept.  19 

78 

51 

Partly  cloudy 

Sept.  20 

84 

47 

Clear 

Sept.  21 

79 

44 

Clear 

Sept.  22 

79 

43 

Clear 

Sept.  23 

74 

42 

Clear 

Sept.  24 

77 

40 

Clear 

Sept.  25 

81 

40 

Clear 

The  following 

top  whole: 

sale  prices  gov- 

ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  con-test  plant : 
White,  66c :  Brown,  58c ;  Medium,  50c ; 
Pullets,  40c. 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 
Dairy  Rations 
16%  20%  24% 


Quaker 

Sugared 

Schumacher 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


IN  a  poultry  feeding  test  conducted  by  Hillside 
Farm,  508  yearling  hens  were  started  on  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 

At  the  same  time  985  yearling  hens  were  started  on 
a  home-mixed  ration,  sprouted  oats,  and  semi-solid 
buttermilk. 

The  Ful-O-Pep  flock  averaged  82  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  test. 

The  home-mixture  flock  averaged  74  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  test. 

10%  more  eggs  per  bird  from  the  Ful-O-Pep  flock. 
The  Ful-O-Pep  birds  ate  less  mash.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  home-mixture  flock  was  higher. 

The  labor  necessary  for  feeding  the  Ful-O-Pep 
flock  was  less,  owing  to  the  elimination  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  feeding  of  grain  and  other  extras  and  the  fact 
that  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  ready  for  use,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  sack. 

Eggs  from  the  Ful-O-Pep  flock  averaged  78%  hatch 
against  62%  for  the  “home  mixture”  flock. 

25%  increase  in  hatch  from  Ful-O-Pep  eggs. 

Isn’t  such  evidence  as  this  enough?  Aren’t  you 
ready,  now,  to  give  up  old-fashioned  and  unprofit¬ 
able  feeding  methods?  Do  it  now!  Put  your  hens 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash — the  scientific  ration  that 
contains  just  the  things  a  hen  must  have  to  make 
eggs — minerals, proteins,  and  other  substances.  And 
remember  —  this  is  the  feed  that  contains  COD 
LIVER  MEAL  to  make  all  ingredients  do  faster 
and  better  work.  See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
Look  for  the  blue-and-white  striped  sack. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  6>mpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 


with 

FutO'Pep  Egg  Mash 
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New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Generally  speaking  the  apple  market 
has  been  in  fairly  good  shape.  With 
smaller  crop  prospects  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  rather  optimistic  and  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  of  the 
movement  on  good  to  fancy  fruit.  There 
has  been  fruit  enough  around  however, 
to  prevent  a  very  rapid  movement  ot 
small  and  poor  stock,  in  fact  the  market 
on  such  has  been  very  dull  at  times.  Ex¬ 
port  movement  has  not  reached  anywhere 
near  the  volume  of  last  year  to  date  due 
largely  to  the  abundance  of  medium  to 
poor  fruit  grown  on  the  continent  and  in 
England  this  season.  There  has  been, 
however,  plenty  of  exporting  for  trade  de¬ 
mands  and  prices  recently  have  been 
rather  low  especially  on  cooking  apples. 
A  fair  demand  is  expected  for  a  few 
weeks  at  least  for  well  colored  e?fjng 
apples  from  this  side  of  the  water.  “The 
Jewish  holidays  last  week  interrupted  the 
usual  trading  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  the  following  days  of.  Summer 
weather  caused  a  slowing  up  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  as  well  as  for  most  all 
other  commodities.  While  efforts  were 
made  to  maintain  price  levels,  Jonathans 
ranging  $1.25  to  $2.50,  McIntosh  $1.50 
to  $3  a  bushel  as  to  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  the  extreme  prices.  Peach  offer¬ 
ings  were  very  limited.  New  York  State 
continues  to  ship  Elbertas  for  which  $2 
to  $3.25  a  lusliel  was  received  and  a  few 
New  Jersey  peaches  continue  to  be 
brought  forth  from  storage.  Only  fancy 
pears  move  well,  York  State  Bartletts 
selling  un  to  $2.75  and  Seckel  $2.50  to 
$3  a  bushel  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
are  not  showing  any  too  good  quality  and 
is  often  slow  in  selling.  Cranberries  are 
arriving  in  increasing  amounts,  this,  year 
in  a  new  package,  %-barrel  box,  which  is 
reported  as  meeting  with  favor  by  the 
trade.  Grapes  have  been  selling  fairly 
well.  String  beans  were  very  irregular, 
supplies  were  ample,  and  only  fancy 
stringless  were  in  fair  demand.  Good 
Lima  beans  were  in  demand  and  tomatoes 
held  up  fairly  well.  Spinach  has  also 
been  moving  better  than  usual,  although 
ample  supplies  has  kept  the  price  rather 
low.  Lettuce  showed  a  little  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  week  but  the  recent 
warm  weather  has  made  it  imperative 
that  current  receipts,  which  were  ample, 
be  moved  often  at  concessions.  White  po¬ 
tatoes  continue  firm,  the  firmness. at  coun¬ 
try  points  being  a  large  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  present  prices.  Virginia  sweet 
potatoes  were  weak  at  $2  a  barrel.  Onions 
generally  slow  at  $1.25  to  $1.65  per  100- 
lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market,  like  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  felt  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
day,  and  trading  did  not  reach  normal 
proportions  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  A  good  many  nearby  eggs  are 
showing  the  effects  of  being  held  too  long 
before  shipping,  probably  due  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  production,  and  these  coming 
into  competition  with  mid-western  and 
storage  stock  move  slowly.  Fine  to  fancy 
qualities  of  nearby  continue  firm.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  eased  off  slightly  under 
more  liberal  arrivals.  Mid-western  eggs 
were  also  firm  on  high  quality  stock  but 
as  much  of  it  is  of  mixed  qualities  and 
these  find  a  very  dull  market,  buyers  pre¬ 
ferring  the  better  qualities  of  storage 
eggs  to  mixed  qualities  of  western.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  October  1  the  total 
withdrawals  from  storage  over  in-puts 
covering  26  cities  was  about  209,700  cases 
as  against  235,800  cases  for  about  the 
same  period  but  the  total  holdings  for 
these  cities  the  first  of  October  were  5,- 
586.176  cases  against  5,353,143  cases  a 
year  ago. 

The  tendency  lias  been  toward  lower 
prices  on  live  fowl  since  the  Jewish  holi- 
davs  although  price  changes  were  not  very 
great.  The  slaughter  houses  did  not  clean 
up  over  the  holidays  and  receipts  by 
freight  have  since  been  ample.  Heavy 
fancy  fowl  have  been  moving  out  fairly 
well'  but  anything  smaller  in  that  line 
were  not  moving  easily.  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  were  active ;  colored  were  slow  with 
manv  of  the  latter  being  rather  poor  in 
quality.  Express  Leghorn  fowl  were  in 
excess"  of  trade  needs  and  market  weak, 
while  express  Leghorn  chickens  were  in 
good  demand.  The  fresh-killed  poultry 
market  was  rather  quiet.  The  fowl  mar¬ 
ket  was  dull  and  weak,  large  sizes  were 
in  fair  request  but  medium  and  small 
fowl  held  about  steady  but  movement  was 
light.  Some  dealers  put  broilers  in  stor¬ 
age  rather  than  accept  the  existing  prices 
and  fryers  sold  on  a  weak  market.  Cold 
storage  holding  of  fresh-killed  poultry  as 
reported  for  26  cities  by  the  II.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  showed  34,011,- 
697  lbs.  on  hand  on  October  1,  1927. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Considerable  quantities  of  hay  which 
were  received  early  in  the  week,  were  be¬ 
ing  held  at  terminals  with  the  demand 
for  undergrade  hay  very  slow.  With  light¬ 
er  invoices,  however,  the  accumulations 
had  gradually  decreased  by  the  last  of  the 
week  and  high-grade  Timothy  was  in 
fairlv  good  demand.  Straight  rye  straw 
sold  well  with  prices  advancing  about  $1 
•i  Inn  B.  IV.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  63c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
quinces,  6  for  25c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  l%e;  red,  lb.,  3c;  carrots, 
bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c  |  celery,  beli,  10c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12%c;  Clapp  Favorite 
pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  cucumbers,  pickling, 
100,  40  to  70c ;  Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3 ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
12c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsley,  bch.  10c ;  pieplant,  2  lbs.  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt..  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb..  6c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
10c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  Yellow 
Bantam,  doz.,  20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  10 
to  15e ;  tomatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  wild 
blackberries,  qt.,  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
85c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultx-y. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  mutton, 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  S8c. 

Miscellaneous — Honey,  card,  23c ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb..  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal..  35c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 


Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  23  to  25c ;  live, 
Spring,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  fo-vyls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c; 
broilers,  five,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  50  to  60c  eggs,  crate,  $15  to  $16 ; 
retail,  55c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $3.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
doz.,  45  to  60c ;  100  heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  bu.,  $1  to  $4 ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  75c; 
corn,  doz.,  10  to  20c ;  bag.  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  60c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30c :  onions,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50c ;  tomatoes,  2  qts.,  5c ;  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  4  to  6c ; 
crate,  75c ;  squash,  crate,  50c ;  eggplant, 
each,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  5%  to  7c;  peaches,  bu.  bskt, 
$2 ;  pears,  bu.  bskt,  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$10  to  $15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 


ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  green, 
bskt.,  40  to  60c ;  wax,  bskt.,  40  to  60c ; 
Lima,  lb.,  25c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  bskt,  50  to  60e ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  100  heads,  $3 
to  $3.50;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50  ; 
large,  doz.,  $4  to  $7 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
15  to  20c ;  bskt,  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  41  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz., 
15  to  20c :  Golden  Bantam,  15  to  20c ; 
Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  13  to  15c;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  5_0c ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston, 
head,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  red, 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.50;  pickles,  dill,  crate, 
$1.65  to  $2 ;  100,  90c  to  $1 ;  seconds,  100, 
50c;  small,  100,  45  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  100  bchs, 
75c  to  $1 ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs.  30  to  40c;  Summer 
squash,  doz..  30  to  35c ;  squash,  Hubbard. 
lb„  2 %  to  3c :  tomatoes,  pk.,  15  to  20c ; 
bskt,  25  to  30c;  green,  bskt,  25  to  30c; 
turnips,  bskt,  35  to  45c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to 


$1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 j  Red 
Astrachan,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  20-ounce, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 :  elder¬ 
berries,  bskt.  35  to  40c ;  grapes,  Concord, 
pk.,  65  to  75c ;  bskt,  $1.25 ;  Brighton, 
pk.,  65  to  75c ;  Delaware,  pk.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Niagara,  pk.,  65  to  75c ;  Niagara,  bskt, 
$1.25;  peaches,  Elberta,  bskt,  50  to  75c; 
pears,  Bartletts,  bskt,  75c  to  $1 :  Seckel, 
bskt,  65  to  75c :  nlums,  bskt.  65  to  $1 ; 
prunes,  French,  bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Ger¬ 
man,  bskt.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  quinces,  bskt, 
75c  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  fowls,  heavy,  V  .,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  roosters,  old,  lb..  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
47  to  52c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  53  to  57c ; 
butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c ;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25 : 
buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb 
honey,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancv,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts.  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  higher.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  most  fruits  are  light  and  prices 
firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter, 
stronger ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  54c ; 
tubs,  45  to  51c ;  dairy,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
firm;  daisies,  26  to  27c:  new  flats,  27  to 
28c;  longhorn,  28  to  28%c;  limburger, 
30  to  31c.  Eggs,  stronger;  hennery,  45 
to  52c ;  State,  candled,  38  to  40c ;  west¬ 
ern,  candled,  35  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  23c ;  broilers, 
30  to  33c;  ducks,  25  to  28m  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls,  19  to  27c;  chickens, 
23  to  26c ;  broilers,  26  to  28c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  18c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese, 
18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
Duchess,  Maiden  Blush,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.65 ;  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
20-ounce  Pippin,  $1.75  to  $2;  Wolf 
River,  $1.65  to  $1.90 ;  crabapples,  $1.25 
to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  150-lb.  bag.  $3  to 
$3.25;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  Va.,  bbh,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $3 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25 ; 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  grapes, 
Worden,  Moore,  12-qt.  bskt,  75  to  90c; 
Cal.,  Malagas,  Muscats,  24-qt.  box,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  peaches,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $i.75  to 
$2 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  plums,  % 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  prunes,  %  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.' 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  pea, 
medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  red  and 
white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  marrow, 
$8.75  to  $9.  Onions,  slow ;  home-grown, 
bu .  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Mass.,  cwt..  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  25  to 
75c ;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.,  10 
to  20c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
eggplants,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  box,  50  to  75c ; 
Lima  beans,  qt.,  35  to  45c ;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  pickles, 
100,  60  to  70e ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  50  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75  to  90cj  turnips, 
bu..  65c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Majde 
syrup,  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
dark.  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17 ; 
rye  straw,  $13  to  $16;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$13 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  $30 ;  standard 
middlings,  $31 :  red-dog,  $45 ;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25  ;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $37.50 :  hominy,  $41 ;  gluten, 
$42.60 ;  oat  feed,  $16.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  6,  1927. 

MILK 

October,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B.  $2.31;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2 A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 


cents. 

$3.22 ; 

Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1, 

Class  2,  $2.20  ;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.49%  @$0.50 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.  .48%  @ 

.49 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .41%  @ 

.48 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%  @ 

.41 

Lower  grades . 

.  .38  @ 

.39 

.38% 

.34% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .33  @ 

Centralized  . 

.  .39  @ 

.44 

Renovated  . 

.  .39%  @ 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .50%  @ 

.51 

Extra  . . . 

.50 

Firsts  . 

.  .42%  @ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.  .40 

.42 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancv . 

@$0.27% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . 

•  .26%  @ 

.27 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

.24% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.  $0.65 

@$0.67 

Average  extras  . 

.  .59 

@ 

.62 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .47 

@ 

.55 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.44 

Pullets  . . 

.  .30 

'  @ 

.3S 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .37 

@ 

.63 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .58 

@ 

.62 

Gathered,  best  . 

.45 

@ 

.50 

Common  to  good . 

.  .25 

@ 

.42 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Fancv  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.32 

Under  grades . 

.  .26 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.18 @$0.27 

Broilers . 20  @  .26 

Roosters  .  .15 

Ducks  . 22  @  .30 

Geese  . 18@  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 20  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Broilers,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .  .$0.35 @$0.39 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  . .  .22@ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .  .14  @ 

.20 

Fowls  . 

.32 

Ducks  . 

...  .18@ 

.25 

Geese  . 

.34 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

.  .  .  .50  @ 

.60 

Old  stock  . 

.  .  .  .20  @ 

.30 

Argentine,  young . 

.  .  .  .30  @ 

.43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.69 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  .  1.50@ 

2.50 

Culls  . 

1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.15@14.00 

Bulls  .  6.50 @  7.50 

Cows  .  3.50(g)  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@18.50 

Culls  .  8.50 @12.50 

Sheep .  5.50(o  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18  @  .22 

Culls  . 12@  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  .  . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  crate,  as  to  size 
Cucumbers,  bu . 


.$0.75@$1.25 
.  2.50  @  3.50 
.  .06  @  .20 
.75@  1.50 
14.00  @20.00 
.  .50  @  1.00 

.50  @  2.00 
.  1.00@  2.00 
1.25  @  3.00 


Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 10@  .40 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  .  .  1.25@  1.60 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.25@  1.65 

Okra,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  2.75 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.00  @  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 40@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Squash,  bu . *. . 75 @  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt,  carrier  .  . .  .75@  3.25 

20-qt.  crate .  1.00@  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

White,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.75@$4.0<> 

Maine.  150  lbs .  2.60@  2.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.00  (?/  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  . . . 50@  1.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl .  2.50@10.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50 @  2.00 

Peaches,  crate  . 1.50  (57  3.00 

16-qt.  bskt .  1.00@  1.60 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  4.50 @  6.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20  @  .35 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00 'O  3.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 06  @  .12 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2  . 19.00@21.00 

No.  3  . 16.00 (a  18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00  @21 .00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00 

Oat  .  12.50 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.42% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.45% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52% 

Rye  .  1.06 

Barley  . 90 

Retail  prices  at  New  York  on  page 


Teacher  :  “Willie,  explain  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  ‘caution’  and  ‘cowardice’.”  Willie : 
“If  you’re  afraid  yourself — that’s  cau¬ 
tion.  If  somebody  else  is  afraid — that’s 
cowardice.” — Credit  Lost. 
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The  Henyard 


Figuring  Poultry  Account 

Will  you  inform  me  if  the  enclosed 
copy  is  figured  properly? 

On  September  6,  1926  I  had  62  liens ; 
on  September  5,  1927,  43  hens.  1  se¬ 
cured  a  total  production  of  10.114  (842% 
dozens)  eggs,  an  average  of  163  eggs  per 
bird.  The  receipts  and  expenses  were  as 
follows : 

RECEIPTS 


Sold  736%  dozen  eggs,  average 

price  44%c  dozen . 

Egg  for  home  use,  106  dozen  . . . 

Cull3 . 

Broilers  . 

Bags  . 


$324.21 

45.32 

13.00 

41.34 

3.00 


Total  receipts  . $426.87 

EXPENSES 

Eggs  and  incubation . . . $  23.00 

Feed  grit,  shells,  etc .  156.26 


Total  expenses  . $179.26 

Receipts  . $426.87 

Expenses  .  179.26 

Profit . $247.61 

Profit  above  feed  costs  per  bird,  $3.96 ; 
cost  of  production  per  dozen,  18%  c. 

Long  Island.  W.  N. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  chicks  should 
be  included  in  this  computation,  if  you 
start  with  eggs  and  no  hens.  You  may 
have  included  this.  The  value  of  the  43 
hens  left  at  the  close  of  the  year  should 
be  added  to  the  profit.  You  date  your 
account  from  September  6,  but,  as  you 
charge  eggs  and  incubation,  it  is  evident 
that  you  are  including  at  least  some 
items  of  cost  and  profit  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  Spring.  These  should  all  be  taken 
into  account  if  you  are  figuring  profit 
upon  a  flock  of  pullets  at  the  end  of 
their  first  laying  year,  assuming  that  they 
began  to  lay  on  September  6. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  charge 
that  should  be  made  against  the  flock  if 
you  wish  to  be  entirely  accurate.  That 
is  this  flock’s  share  of  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ings  and  utensils  used  by  them,  or  the 
depreciation  of  these.  This  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  figure  where  such  things  are 
used  for  an  indefinite  time  and  for  numer¬ 
ous  flocks,  and  must  be  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  estimate.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  include  it  in  the  case  of  farm 
flocks  that  are  kept  only  as  part  of  the 
farm  or  home  livestock  but  it  would  be 
an  important  item  on  a  commercial  plant 
where  poultry-keeping  is  the  sole  busi¬ 
ness.  M.  B.  D. 


“Range  Paralysis” 

We  are  losing  some  R.  I.  Red  pullets, 
about  six  months  old.  These  birds  have 
been  raised  on  commercial  mash,  and 
about  one  week  ago  wrere  given  a  worm 
emulsion.  Some  bii'ds  that  have  died 
showed  some  leg  weakness,  others  did 
not.  One  pullet  wTould  stand  very  erect, 
then  her  head  would  tip  way  back  and 
she  would  puff  up  in  front  like  a  small 
balloon.  After  a  few  minutes  she  would 
resume  normal  position.  Droppings 
looked  normal.  We  hear  quite  a  bit 
about  so-called  range  paralysis,  but  our 
service  men  seem  to  be  “up  in  the  air” 
as  to  cause  or  prevention.  J.  L.  c. 

Michigan. 

There  isn’t  much  to  be  said  about 
“range  paralysis,”  and  doubtless  won’t  be 
until  much  more  as  to  its  cause  and  pre¬ 
vention  is  known  than  at  present.  A 
quickly  acting  physic,  like  castor  oil  or  a 
teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  seems  to  help  some  cases, 
others  die  with  or  without  treatment.  A 
distended  blind  gut,  with  either  hard  or 
soft  matter,  indicated  coccidiosis,  but,  if 
only  one  is  found  among  several  birds 
dying  from  some  cause,  that  disease  can¬ 
not  be  very  prevalent  in  the  flock.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  your  pullets  are 
dying  from  the  mysterious  form  of  leg- 
paralysis  which  attacks  growing  stock, 
and  sometimes  mature  birds,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  remedy. 

it.  B.  D. 


New  Grain  for  Poultry 

Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  new 
grain  to  poultry  when  they  have  been 
used  to  old  grain  as  scratch  grain?  By 
new  grain  I  mean  oats,  wheat,  corn  and 
buckwheat  which  are  thoroughly  ripe  and 
bright,  free  from  mold.  Could  you  give 
me  a  formula  for  scratch  grain  consist¬ 
ing  of  wheat,  buckwheat  and  oats,  omit¬ 
ting  corn,  which  is  very  high  in  price  at 
present?  The  other  grains  which  are 
home-grown,  to  be  fed  with  a  laying 
mash.  G.  w.  c. 

Too  much  new  grain  is  said  by  some  to 
endanger  fowls  by  giving  them  indiges¬ 
tion,  but  I  believe  that  quantity  rather 
than  age  would  be  the  detrimental  factor, 
if  this  exists.  I  see  no  reason  for  fear¬ 
ing  well-ripened  grain  of  any  kind.  Corn 
may  be  omitted  from  the  scratch-grain 
if  wheat  is  fed,  though  the  latter  grain  is 
probably  not  quite  equal  to  corn  as  a 
poultry  food.  Buckwheat  and  oats  may 
be  added  in  almost  any  quantity  desired. 
Oats  are  not  particularly  well  liked  by 
fowls  and  will  be  wasted  if  fed.  in  too 
great  quantity  dry.  Buckwheat  is  pala¬ 


table  but  hardly  a  substitute  for  corn 
and  wheat.  It  is  fed  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Winter  by  those  who  have 
it  but,  alone,  is  a  one-sided  ration.  .  You 
do  not  need  any  special  “formula”  for 
feeding  scratch  grain  with  your  mash. 
Make  the  scratch  grain  ration  up  of  one- 
half  or  more  corn  or  wheat,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  such  other  grains  as  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat  as  you  have  available. 
They  all  have  about  the  same  feeding 
value  so  far  as  their  analysis  goes,  though 
com  and  wheat  are  superior  in  palati- 
bility  and,  to  some  extent,  in  composition. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Roup 

What  ails  my  pullets.  They  start  with 
what  I  suppose  is  gapes.  Then  they  seem 
not  able  to  breathe ;  later  discharge  a 
terribly  sickening  ordor  from  nostrils. 

New  York.  c.  B.  s. 

Your  description  indicates  that  your 
flock  has  roup,  a  serious  disease  that 
spreads  rapidly  in  cold,  damp  weather 
from  one  bird  to  another  for  which  there 
is  no  very  satisfactory  treatment.  Aside 
from  the  growing  weakness  and  generally 
miserable  appearance  of  the  affected  birds, 
the  chief  symptom  of  roup  is  a  foul  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils.  The  eyes  are 
usually  swollen  and  discharge  and  mem¬ 
branous  growths  may  be  found  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Partly  cured  birds 
may  carry  the  disease  over  from  season 
to  season  and  continue  it  in  the  flock,  for 
which  reason,  it  is  usually  best  to  dispose 
of  all  sick  fowls  and  thoroughly  clean  up 
and  disinfect  the  quarters  and  utensils 
used.  Dark,  dirty  quarters  favor  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  while  sunlight  and 
air  oppose  it. 

Old  and  young  birds  are  subject  to 
colds  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  not 
all  sickness  with  discharge  from  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  is  roup,  but  where  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  as  severe  as  you  describe  them 
and  deaths  follow,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  actual  roup  is  present.  Dipping  the 
heads  of  the  affected  birds  into  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  of  one  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  strength  (one  tablet  to  a  pint  of 
water)  should  help  mild  cases,  but  the 
effective  treatment  of  severe  ones  require 
more  time  and  attention  than  many  can 
give  and  more  than  is  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  cod 
liver  oil  to  my  flock  of  about  1,500  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets  ?  G.  M.  D. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  usually  fed  in  about 
the  amount  of  1  per  cent  of  the  mash 
used,  or  one  pint  of  oil  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  mash.  Some  feed  %  pint  of  oil  daily 
to  each  100  to  150  hens.  It  is  mixed  by 
sprinkling  over  the  mash  and  shoveling 
in,  or,  in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  the 
oil  first  with  a  small  amount  of  mash  and 
then  incorporating  this  with  the  whole 
quantity  to  be  used.  You  will  find  cod 
liver  oil  for  poulti'ymen’s  use  advertised 
by  reliable  concerns  in  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  may  be  purchased  in 
one  gallon  lots  or  more,  being  somewhat 
cheaper  in  lai'ge  quantities.  M.  b.  d. 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  340  Leghorn  pullets  housed. 
This  I  did  a  month  ago  and  at  that  time 
some  were  laying.  Since  housing  I  have 
been  feeding  scratch  feed  at  the  rate  of 
13  lbs.  per  cwt.  When  on  i*ange  they 
were  fed  the  “all-mash”  method.  My  idea 
is  to  condition  these  bii'ds  befoi'e  heavy 
laying  begins.  I  notice  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  these  pullets  have  dropped  their 
combs,  and  quit  laying.  Just  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  put  them  back  on 
range,  feed  all  mash,  keep  them  where 
they  are,  or  dispose  of  them?  w.  E.  p. 

Pullets  should  be  conditioned  for  laying 
by  feeding  libei*ally  of  whole  grain  dui'ing 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  so  that  they 
may  go  into  Winter  quarters  with  sur¬ 
plus  flesh  to  support  them  while  laying 
heavily.  Sudden  changes  in  the  ration 
and  cax-e  after  laying  has  commenced  may 
be  expected  to  bi*ing  about  a  slump  in 
laying  and  more  or  less  molting.  I  should 
not  advise  further  radical  changes  in  the 
management  of  your  flock,  such  as  put¬ 
ting  them  back  onto  range  or  returning 
to  an  all-mash  ration,  but  rather  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  both  mash  and  hard  grains 
in  a  consistent  plan  of  feeding  that  may 
be  continued  through  the  Winter.  Both 
grain  and  mash  are  needed  and  the 
heavier  the  production  the  greater  the 
consumption  of  mash  in  proportion  to 
hard  grain. 

One  cause  of  Winter  slumping  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  molting  is  undoubtedly  loss 
of  body  weight  from  laying.  This  is  to 
be  counteracted  by  a  sufficient  supply  of 
corn  and  other  hard  grain.  Further  radi- 
cal  changes-  in  the  care  of  your  pullets 
now  could  only  tend  to  increase  your 
trouble  with  molting  and  should  not  be 
made  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Necessary 
changes  should  be  made  gradually,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  shock  to  the 
birds  that  measure  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed  cause.  Habits  are  sti*oixg 
in  fowls ;  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  in¬ 
novations.  M.  B.  D. 


The  main 
advantage  of 
Flex -O- Glass  is  not 
its  small  cost  as  a  glass 
substitute.  You  should  use 
Flex  -O -Glass  in  any  building, 
coop  or  shed  where  animals*  poultry 
or  plants  are  housed  because  it 

ADMITS 
ULTRA-VIOLET 
RAYS 

Your  own  State  Experiment  Station  has 
proved  that  hens  lay  to  the  Umit  in  winter 
if  kept  indoors  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  sun.  Glass 
shuts  these  health-giving,  egg-  making  rays 
out.  Therefore  you  must  use  Flex-O-Glass, 
made  on  a  double  strength  cloth  base. 
Other  uses  listed  below. 

What  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  Found 
About  FLEX-O-GLASS 

This  great  scientific  authority  tested  Flex- 
O-Glass,  found  it  weather  proof  and  ad¬ 
vised  92,600  doctors  to  recommend  it  for 
sun  rooms  and  poultry  houses.  They  put  11 
chicks  under  glass  and  16  under  Flex-O- 
Glass.  After  six  weeks  half  those  under 
glass  died.  All  but  three  under  Flex-O- 
Glass  were  alive  and  each  wexghed  one-third 
more  than  those  under  glass.  This  means 
you  can  raise  twice  a a  many  chicks  with  a 
third  more  weightper  chick  atno  more  cost. 


square  foot  for  genuine 


FLEX-O-GLASS 


RAT  PENO.  TM.  REG. 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Your  whole  Farm 

Cat  with  shear*,  nail  on.  Lasts  for  year* 

Use  it  on  POULTRY  HOUSES 
More  Eggs — Stronger  Chicks 
Use  it  on  PORCHES 

A  Health  Room — Cheavlg 
Use  it  on  HOTBEDS 

Plants  Grow  Faster 
Use  it  on  HOG  HOUSES 

Pigs  Grow  Faster 
Use  it  on  WINDOWS 

In  factories,  garages,  school - 
houses,  to  diffuse  sun  glare. 
Makes  room  lighter 


Use  in  a  Scratch 
Shed  for  HENS! 
Gather  Eggs 
All  Winter! 

s  amazing  the  way 
hens  lay  in  a  Flex- 
0-Glas3  Scratch 
Shed.  You  will  ba 
astounded  on  sub¬ 
zero  days  when  you 
find  almostas  many 


eggs  as  you  get  in  summer.  Millions  of  yards  of  strong,  durable,  weather  proof 
Flex-O-Glass  were  sold  for  Scratch  Sheds  and  Poultry  House  windows  last  year. 
Poultrymen  everywhere  doubled  —  some  tripled  — their  profits.  Thousands  have 
written  us  telling  of  big  egg  production.  Use  15  yards  of  Flex- 
O-GIass  for  100  hens.  Then  use  for  baby  chicks  in  Spring.  , 

Take  advantage  of  Special  Trial  Off  er  on  this  exact  amount,  g 

Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Makes  Ideal  Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

Just  tack  on  over  screens  on  porches,  screen  doors  and 
windows.  Transforms  porch  from  a  snow  trap  into  a  ^ 
warm  sunlit  room  flooded  with  Invigorating,  cura¬ 
tive  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Us<  work  or  health 
room  or  children's  playhouse  Only  1- 
cost  of  glass  and  much  better  (glass 
shuts  out  Ultra-Violet  Rays). 

No  mill  work  required. 

Stays  new  and  neat 
many  seasons, 

Very  dura- 

able.  , 


GUARANTEE  COUPON! 


•*F!ex-0-Glass”  mark¬ 
ed  on  every  yard  iden¬ 
tifies  the  genuine.  Pro¬ 
gressive  dealers  wanted 


j*  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  18* 

J  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

!  FlnA  enS!°S$4  t-~— —for  which  send  me...., . yards 

|  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide*  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  If  I 
I  satisfied  aftet  using  Flex-O-Glass  lo  days  I  may  re- 

■  turn  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


|  Name _ 

I 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  Dept.  182  Chicago,  I1L  . state- 

Flex-O-Glass  is  Guaranteed  Most  Durable.  Used  all  over  the  World 


Recommended  by  the  Best  Authorities  Everywhere. 


—  —  j 
and 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Polder  free.  Send  SI  .OO  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  SI  .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag.  Freight 
paid,  S5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.00  West  of  the^Mississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  pinna. 


GetBrownstfew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

you.*'  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1928  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
150  styles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


MEN  &  WOMEN  ™ed 

line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory  to  wearer. 
Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every  sale] 
Address  Geo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass' 


\\T  \  TVJTim  -Anti<lues>  old  bottles  or  flasks.  Old 
VV  X  1  XL  LA  glassware,  china,  furniture  or  relics 
of  any  kind.  Also  old  books,  particularly  Godey  books. 

BARCLAY  G.  ORR,  Lincoln  Way  East,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


TRAP  TAfi^v withw!re-  c°pper°r 

I  llrtl  I  nUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don't  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

KCJBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Morgan-Tancred  strain,  direct  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240-298  at  $5.00  each.  Kindly  write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Walter  H.  Hassenmayer,  Winterton,  NT.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  MV.10E,heVTo.mb^kAVa^r center5,  SX. 

PITT  I  PTC  Handsome,  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  laying 

rULLtlO  now.  McNERNEY,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  pill  I  CTO  $1.00  up.  Same  breeding  as  one 
LEGHORN  rULLCio  of  leading  pens,  New  York  Egg 
Laying  Contest.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WyckoffLeghorn  Pullets 


March  $1.75,  April  $1.50,  May 
$1.25-  Robert  Smith, Hassawadax, Vs. 


April  Hatch — 
Ready-to-Lay 


Pullets 


Barred  Rock  or  White  Leghorn 
$2.00  each.  May  hatch,  $1.50' 

LOVELL  GORDON  •  Esperance,  N.  Y 


140W.  Wyandotte  Pullets "SUlfitfflgrSSiffS 

range,  healthy  and  vigorous,  $2.75  ea.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HIGH  H0PEFARM,MarieA.EIiscu,Box40,Chathani.N.y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

.  .  ■■■■  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

My  wife  has  at  different  times  ordered 
nursery  stock  from  different  concerns 
who  advertise  in  your  paper  and  always 
has  been  more  than  satisfied,  which  is 
saying  a  lot  after  dealing  with  some 
others  who  do  not  advertise  in  your  pa¬ 
per.  c-  B-  D> 

Maine. 

This  might  be  expected.  Substantially 
all  the  reliable  and  responsible  nursery 
houses  doing  a  retail  business  to  farmers 
advertise  one  time  or  another  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Those  which  are  not  responsible 
or  reliable  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
only  strange  thing  about  it  all  is  that  ir¬ 
responsible  concerns  get  any  trade  at  all. 

Recently  two  men  called  in  a  car,  and 
said  they  represented  a  farmers’  paper 
published  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
were  strong  on  the  word  “Washington.  ’ 
They  offered  me  a  pair  of  spectacles  and 
three  years’  subscription  to  the  farmers’ 
paper  for  $2.94.  The  whole  combination 
is  not  worth  §0  cents,  not  counting  its 
possibilities  for  harm.  I  remarked  that 
I  was  blessed  with  visits  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  It  made  the  rats  slink.  Against 
the  greed  of  its  enemies,  the  farmers’ 
enemies,  '  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
every  line  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  appeals  with 
increasing  vigor.  More  power  to  you. 

Maryland.  J.  J.  D. 

The  automobile  makes  it  possible  for 
all  sorts  of  agents  with  easy  money 
schemes  to  prey  on  the  farming  public. 
Country  people  should  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  these 
“knights  of  the  road.”  We  warn  our 
readers  particularly  against  signing  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  with  strangers. 

I  want  a  little  advice.  I  don’t  see  how 
we  could  get  along  without  your  paper, 
and  Publisher’s  Desk,  especially.  M  hat 
do  vou  know  of  F.  P.  Barton  Co.,  393 
Huntington  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.?  I 
saw  their  advertisement  some  time  ago  m 
Grit.  They  claim  one  can  make  lots  of 
money  gathering  evergreens,  herbs,  grow¬ 
ing  ginseng,  etc.,  and  offer  to  send  a 
book  telling  how  all  this  may  be  done, 
also  a  book  to  recognize  the  valuable  wild 
flowers.  It  sounds  real^  good,  but  the 
firm  wants  you  to  send  $5  for  the  course, 
and  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  humbug.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  M.  P.  c. 

Virginia. 

This  proposition  is  on  a  par  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  “home  work”  in  which  it 
is  represented  that  there  is  easy  money  to 
be  made.  The  purpose  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  sell  the  book  at  $o.  Such 
schemes  are  all  plausible,  but  the  only 
easy  money  is  received  by  the  advertiser 
in  such  cases. 

\  wish  information  about  the  Globe 
Circulation  Company,  500  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  I  subscribed  for  IT  est¬ 
er  n  Stories  July  30,  1927,  and  should 
have  received  it  August  10.  Two  young 
women  came  along  the  highway  on  the 
same  date  I  subscribed.  They  were  work¬ 
ing  for  a  prize  for  the  one  that  got  the 
most  votes.  They  stated  it  was  33  for 
one  year  or  $6  for  two  years.  They  col¬ 
lected  $2,  and  I  sent  the  company  the  re¬ 
maining  $4.  I  wrote  to  that  company 
over  a  month  ago  and  have  not  received 
a  reply.  Will  you  seek  information  about 
that  company?  s- T- 

New  York. 

The  Globe  Circulating  Company  does 
not  answer  our  letters  regarding  this  and 
other  similar  complaints.  Y\  e  have  re¬ 
peatedly  advised  against  patronizing  sub¬ 
scription  agents  on  the  plan  of  paying  a 
deposit  to  the  agent  and  sending  balance 
to  the  publisher  or  a  subscription  agency. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over 
subscriptions.  Whether  this  is  due  to  ac¬ 
cidental  mistakes  or  not  we  cannot  say. 
The  advice  applies  to  buying  goods  of 
any  kind  from  agents  as  well  as  to  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  publications. 

The  enclosed  Trend  of  the  Market  was 
received  a  few  days  ago,  and,  naturally, 
when  I  receive  so  philanthropic  an  offer, 
I  look  for  the  proverbial  Ethiopian  in 
the  woodpile.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  daily  papers  are  featuring  the  rises  in 
values'  of  some  stocks,  this  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  will  flood  the  mails  with  their  liter¬ 
ature  seeking  to  come  in  on  the  graft.  To 
mv  mind  this  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
fake,  for  if  anyone  could  forecast  market 
action  as  they  claim,  why  peddle  the  in- 
formation?  Why  not  use  it  to  personal 
advantage  and  after  cleaning  up.  quit  the 
game?  It  may  save  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  some  real  money  if  you  will  make 


an  investigation  to  determine  how  greatly 
they  are  interested  in  making  everyone 
wealthy,  and  print  the  results.  Per¬ 
sonally,  whenever  I  have  any  funds  to 
invest  I  go  to  my  banker  for  suggestions 
and  act  upon  his  advice.  H.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

We  have  commented  a  number  of  times 
on  these  “tipster”  financial  sheets,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  induce  the  gullible 
to  put  their  money  into  questionable  se¬ 
curities.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many 
of  our  people  are  recognizing  the  ear¬ 
marks  in  propositions  of  the  kind,  and  it 
is  just  this  assurance  that  makes  the 
work  worth  while.  The  practice  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  banker  for  suggestions  is  a 
good  one.  The  strong-arm  salesman  for 
worthless  stock  will  say  the  banker  only 
wants  to  keep  the  money  on  deposit. 
Bankers  as  a  rule  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  conscientious  advice. 

The  light  and  power  company  wishes 
to  run  a  high  tension  wire  through  our 
place.  Steel  towers  of  a  height  of  50  ft. 
are  to  be  erected  000  ft.  apart  to  carry 
the  wires  across  the  country.  A  clear¬ 
ance  of  50  ft.  on  each  of  the  wires  is  to 
be  maintained.  All  trees  and  shrubbery 
are  to  be  removed.  About  600  ft.  long 
and  100  ft.  wide  of  our  property  is  to 
be  used.  For  this  permanent  right  of 
way  the  company  offers  us  the  sum  of 
$300.  Can  the  light  and  power  company 
force  this  proposition  upon  us?  It  is  not 
a  question  of  dollars ;  we  do  not  want 
them  upon  our  property.  G.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

A  public  service  corporation  can  force 
a  right  of  way  to  private  property  if  the 
company  can  show  that  it  is  a  public 
necessity.  They  cannot  force  the  owner 
to  accept  the  offer  of  $300,  however.  They 
must  either  meet  the  owner’s  price  for 
damages  or  go  to  court  to  secure  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  damage.  In  that  case  both 
Avould  have  to  accept  the  amount  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  appraisers  appointed  by  the 
court. 

A  representative  from  the  American 
Business  Brokers,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  called  on  me  to  sell 
a  business  place  for  me.  He  gave  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
as  reference.  Can  you  advise  me  if  it 
is  a  reliable  firm  to  do  business  with? 

New  York.  s.  A.  H. 

Reports  from  other  subscribers  show 
that  the  American  Business  Brokers  are 
employing  the  old  advance  fee  scheme 
that  has  been  referred  to  so  many  times. 
Under  no  circumstances  or  on  any  pre¬ 
text  would  we  advise  payment  of  advance 
fees  on  the  prospects  of  selling  business 
or  farm  property.  The  New  York  State 
Bureau  licensing,  real  estate  agents  in¬ 
vestigated  the  operations  of  one  “advance 
fee”  scheme  when  the  promoter  had  se¬ 
cured  fees  from  some  225  farmers,  but 
had  not  sold  a  single  farm. 

July  13  I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs  to 
R.  Walace  &  Co.,  44-46  Laight  St.,  New 
York,  of  which  you  may  note  by  investi¬ 
gation  blank.  I  have  written  several  let¬ 
ters  and  have  had  no  reply.  Will  you 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

As  is  usual  with  many  of  these  so- 
called  wholesale  houses  and  direct  re¬ 
ceivers,  It.  Walace  &  Co.  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  their  Laight  Street  address 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  locate  them. 
If  Walace  &  Co.  approach  any  of  our 
readers  from  any  other  point  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  information,  but  a  wise 
practice  is  not  to  ship  produce  to  any 
house  without  first  learning  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

It  was  just  a  few  days  ago  that  we 
sent  you  three  accounts  which  we  thought 
were  a  dead  loss,  and  today  we  received 
three  checks  to  cover  the  accounts.  I 
am  simply  surprised  and  struck  how  in 
the  world  you  do  this  in  such  short  time. 
I  appreciate  and  thank  you  many  times 
for  collecting  these  accounts.  Ever  since 
I  began  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  always 
look  for  it  and  enjoy  it ;  it  is  the  best 
farmers’  magazine  and  the  cost  of  it  is  so 
low,  I  can’t  see  how  you  can  produce  it. 

New  York.  J.  J.  I. 

This  is  such  a  gracious  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  we  are  referring  to  it  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy.  We  are 
not  always  as  successful  in  getting 
prompt  collections  as  in  this  case,  but  we 
are  pleased  when  we  can,  and  more  than 
pleased  to  have  our  friends  advise  us 
that  they  find  the  paper  is  helpful  to 
them. 


“Why  were  you  late  to  Sunday  school 
this  morning,  Tom?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“Why,  the  bell  rang  before  I  got  here,” 
the  little  fellow  explained.  —  Christian 
Herald. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Application  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY.  TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATE 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


EDWARDS  Metal 
ROOFING 


Biggest  Values 
Lowest  Prices 


Write  for  our  money¬ 
saving  offer  on  “REO” 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
,  .-  1  ’Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 

'Jr  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  Quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  f«*r 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  NIFG.  CO. 

1023-1073  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years'  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— ING ERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chlcopeo  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Kill  rats 
wholesale 

Get  rid  of  them  safely.  Here's  a  new  sure 
way.  K-R-O,  a  fine,  non  poisonous  powder, 
kills  ’em  off  in  a  hurry.  Made  from  squill  bulbs, 
the  new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts. 

Safe  for  poultry  and  pets 

Actual  tests  proved  that  it  killed  rats  and 
mice  every  time,  but  other  animals  and  poultry 
were  not  injured  by  the  largest  doses  Think 
What  that  means  to  farmers  and  merchants. 

Not  a  poison 

Use  K-R-O  freely.  Place  it  around  your  home, 
your  barn,  your  granary  or  farmyard.  Contains 
no  arsenic,  phosphorus  or  oarium  -carbonate.  At 
your  druggist,  75c.  Large  size. (4  times  as  much) 
$2  00  Or  sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed . 
K-R-O  Compan  v,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Out. 


World's  greatest  Utility  Lighjt 

300  CANDLE  POWER-with 

new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain- proof, bug- proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors— any  where.  Bright,  white  light — 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half 
the  cost .  Burns  96  per  cent  ai r—4  per  cen  t 
fuel,  gasoline  orkero- 
sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less,  safe.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  30  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

670  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Makebig  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick  1 


war 


DITCHER 
TERRACER 

Actually  turned  one  flooded  acre  into 
r  this  record  crop  payer.  Makes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  cash  crop  gains. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

and  10  Day  Free  Trial 
i  Offer.  Works  in  any 
ksoil.  Horses  or  Trac- 
Itor.  All  steel,  adjust- 
I able,  reversible.  Does-* 

F  work  of  100  men.  Open 
drainage, tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Lo\.  price. 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
&  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  2034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SUQuiac,.  lit 


ty  u.  s. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  ARMS 

Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  -  Scott  -  Webley 

RIFLES.  FIELD  AND  TRAP  CUNS 

Sportsmen— tue fore  baying 
Send  (or  our  88  P«g«  illu.tr.led  coUlog.  The 
otete  Ct.luf  of  Imported  Arm.  ever  u.ued  in  Amenco. 
25c  in  stamp*. 


I 


f  c»TnF.r.ER.  lNc  New  York,  N.Y.- 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mien. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Dog  Vaccination  in  Vermont 

|  All  sorts  of  reports  have  come  to  us 
from  Vermont,  regarding  the  new  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  dogs  be  vaccinated  against 
rabies  or  hydrophobia.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  object  to  the  law  as  unnecessary  and 
expensive.  They  say  it  will  ultimately 
mean  a  great  reduction  in  the  State  dog 
population,  besides  causing  annoyance  to 
farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  majority  of  Vermont  peo¬ 
ple  consider  the  law  useful  and  necessary. 
Efforts  to  pass  such  a  State  law  have 
been  tried  elsewhere,  but  we  think  Ver¬ 
mont  is  first  to  put  through  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  week  we  present  the  favorable 
side  of  the  argument — by  the  Deputy 
Agricultural  Commissioner.  The  other 
side  will  come  later.] 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
Vermont  is  the  only  State  which  has 
passed  legislation  designed  to  require  the 
vaccination  of  all  dogs.  Many  States 
have  had  some  hard  battles  with  this  dis¬ 
ease.  We  here  are  of  the  opinion  that 
had  not  prompt  and  drastic  action  been 
taken,  the  disease  would  have  gained  a 
strong  foothold  throughout  the  State,  and 
would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  the 
people  and  to  the  dairy  industry.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  indication  is  the  result  of 
the  examinations  of  animal  heads  at  the 
State  laboratory.  I  am  enclosing  a  list 
of  the  heads  examined  and  you  will  note 
that  this  list  includes  the  results  of  ex¬ 
amination  of  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses 
and  swine.  In  considering  this  list  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the 
height  of  the  outbreak  when  people  were 
very  much  alarmed  many  dogs  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  heads  not  sent  in  for  exami¬ 
nation. 

In  February,  1927,  a  large  St.  Bernard 
dog  in  the  town  of  Richmond  was  found 
to  be  diseased  with  rabies.  On  February 
8  the  disease  broke  out  in  Newport  which 
is  quite  a  long  distance  from  Riclimond. 
The  wife  of  the  Newport  health  officer 
was  bitten  by  this  dog  and  she  was  forced 
to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  rabies  was  found  in  Northfield, 
on  February  15  in  Ricliford  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  in  Williamstown.  Richford  and 
Williamstown  are  nearly  100  miles  apart 
in  an  air  line.  You  will  note  by  the  list 
that  rabies  was  found  in  many  other 
towns,  and  you  will  see  the  alarming  rate 
at  which  it  was  spreading. 

At  first  we  tried  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  the  establishment  of  local  town 
quarantines  requiring  the  muzzling  and 
restraint  of  all  dogs  within  the  township. 
This  quarantine  did  not  serve  to  prevent 
the  spread,  and  the  situation  continued  to 
grow  more  alarming.  Near  Montpelier 
here  a  man  was  riding  along  the  road  in 
a  sleigh  and  was  attacked  by  a  dog,  and 
another  man  and  a  little  girl  who  tried 
to  assist  him  were  bitten.  They  all  took 
the  Pasteur  treatment.  The  dog  was 
killed  and  examination  of  the  head 
showed  positive  evidence  of  rabies.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  persons  were  bitten  in  other 
towns. 

In  March,  as  the  disease  was  still  gain¬ 
ing  headway,  and  as  many  cattle  and 
sheep  were  being  bitten  and  destroyed, 
this  department  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Healta  decided  that  the  disease 
could  not  be  controlled  except  by  vaccina¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  and  the  members  con¬ 
sidered  the  situation  so  serious  that  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed  through  both  houses  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  on  the  same  day.  This  new 
law  provided  that  no  dog  could  be  li¬ 
censed  in  Vermont  unless  the  owner 
would  submit  a  certificate  to  the  town 


other  suspicious  symptoms.  The  dog 
commenced  to  act  strangely  some  time  in 
August,  and  was  killed  and  found  to  be 
disease  with  rabies.  That  is  the  last  case 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
department  or  to  the  laboratory  of  hy¬ 
giene. 

We  had  reports  of  many  cattle  being 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  cattle  were  destroyed  and  the 
heads  not  examined.  You  can  readily 
see  what  would  happen  had  not  the  dis¬ 
ease  been  placed  under  control  before  the 
cattle  were  turned  out  to  pasture. 

About  the  only  criticism  that  has  come 
to  our  attention  is  that  this  new  law 
made  a  lot  of  money  for  the  veterinarians. 
You  will  notice,  however,  that  the  vacci¬ 
nations  could  be  done  by  either  a  phy¬ 
sician  or  a  veterinarian,  and  of  coui’se  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
brought  about  the  'vaccinations  in  any 
other  manner.  R.  s.  going. 

Deputy  Agricultural-  Commissioner. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  list  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Going  mentions  97  heads  of  animals  ex¬ 
amined  for  rabies.  This  includes  seven 
sheep,  11  cattle,  two  horses,  two  foxes, 
one  pig  and  74  dogs.  These  all  showed 
positive  evidence  of  rabies.  The  heads 
came  from  90  different  towns,  and  posi¬ 
tive  symptoms  of  the  disease  came  from 
24  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  delivered/ Terms  draft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Competent  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework.  ADVERTISER  2942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  half  share 
basis  and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half 
increase  in  herd;  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first- 
class  state  cultivation,  24  acres  Alfalfa.  50 
acres  creek  bottom  land;  truck  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing,  general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with 
machinery;  half  mile  good  school  and  creamery; 
good  house,  pleasant  place;  your  age.  children, 
habits,  reference;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  2946,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  dairy  farmer.  MIDDLE- 
VILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm,  private  family  of  two,  with 
all  modern  improvements;  good  home  and  wages; 
full  particulars  in  letter.  MISS  MILLER,  Cap¬ 
stone  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Yoor- 
heesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  man  with  small  fam¬ 
ily,  to  take  charge  of  and  with  helper  do  all 
work  in  50-cow  dairy;  modern  improvements  in 
barn,  cows  milked  with  machines;  could  use  man 
|  with  son  old  enough  for  helper;  wages  to  start 
j  with  $110  per  month,  house,  garage,  hen  house 
garden,  fuel,  milk  and  potatoes;  hours.  Sum 
mer.  4:15  A.  M. ;  Winter,  4:45  A.  M.  to  5:30 
P.  M. ;  this  is  a  fine  opening  to  the  man  who 
can  make  good.  CORWITH’S  DAIRY,  Water 
Mill,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  man  to  develop  small  fruit 
farm,  planted  in  grapes  and  peaches;  specially 
attractive  proposition  to  the  right  man.  ADVEXt- 
TISER  2993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married  man  to  live  on 
premises  in  new  modern  cottage  with  bath, 
running  water  and  range;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  with  cows,  horses  and  farm  and 
garden  work;  give  full  details  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  references  and  wages  desired;  ap¬ 
ply  to  EDWARD  B.  MODDELL,  Supt.,  R.  F. 

J).  2,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  boy  who  can  drive  Ford  car. 
MIDDLEVILLE  CO.,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  capable  of  doing 
all  work  on  small  farm  with  small  dairy; 
good  wages,  good  house.  ADVERTISER  2988, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework  in 
a  small  family  living  in  an  attractive  small 
city;  for  particulars,  address  P.  O.  BOX  324, 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  knows  the  business  thoroughly, 
private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2884, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  party  who  is  de¬ 
veloping  country  home  or  estate,  and  wishes 
to  secure  energetic,  brainey  party  of  high  integ¬ 
rity  and  wide  experience  in  such  work,  or  ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  guard  against  costly  mistakes. 
ADVERTISER  2909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position;  five  years 
in  last  place  and  seven  in  place  before.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  handy  man  on  a  poultry  farm; 

can  do  any  kind  of  work;  have  experience. 
ADVERTISER  2976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm;  mod¬ 
erate  pay  for  Winter.  A.  HALL,  825  23d 
St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


A  MAN  wants  position  as  farm  manager:  all 
life  experience  of  farming.  Write,  J.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  reliable  middle-aged  married  man, 
place  on  a  poultry,  sheep,  fruit  or  general 
farm.  C.  D.  MANWARING,  Orange,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  man,  white,  age  48,  for  cook  for 
the  help  on  farm  or  estate;  sober  and  A-l  ref¬ 
erence.  FRED  MITCHELL,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEST,  capable,  middle-aged  couple  desire 
position  as  caretakers,  modern  estate;  work¬ 
ers  with  best  references;  one  girl  only;  must  be 
convenient  to  high  school:  Christians;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2978,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchard  man  wishes  orchard 
work  or  work  pruning;  8  years’  experience  in 
commercial  orcharding.  ADVERTISER  2975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  young  man  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  village  store;  Christian;  ex¬ 
perience,  owns  car,  typewriter:  operates  both; 
references.  ADVERTISER  2979,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman,  middle-aged,  single, 
thoroughly  experienced:  good  feeder  and  han¬ 
dler  Jersevs  or  Guernseys;  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2982,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Herdsman  or  assistant,  by 
experienced,  clean,  single  man,  35,  on  well 
located  stock  or  commercial  dairy.  F.  H.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Gen.  Del.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  American-Swiss 
born,  no  children,  wants  position  as  caretaker 
on  farm;  wife,  cook,  general  houseworker,  willing 
to  board  some  men;  place  where  really  good 
work  will  be  appreciated:  Catholic,  honest  peo¬ 
ple:  state  all  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2o84,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married;  10  years’  practical 
experience;  capable,  dependable,  conscientious 
worker.  ADVERTISER  29S5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  and  game;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  no  children;  best  recommenda¬ 
tions:  want  to  learn  poultry  farming  on  mod¬ 
ern  plant;  will  start  with  small  pay;  wife  will 
board  men;  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER 
2987.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  —  Work  around  house  and 
gardener  and  around  ear;  married  man,  good, 
handy  all  around  work.  JOHN  URASH,  R.  F. 
D.  6!  Box  117,  Dover,  Del. 


SITUATION  wanted — Pumping  plant,  machin¬ 
ery  equipment;  capable  mechanic  and  engineer 
wishes  job  operating,  all  repairs,  steam,  gas, 
oil,  general  experience:  good  character  and  re¬ 
liable.  ALBERT  S.  ERSKINE,  R.  D.  1,  Wis- 
easset.  Me. 


SITUATION  wanted — Thoroughly  understands 
sheep  and  poultry;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  several  years 
experience  with  registered  stock  and  certified 
milk;  steady  and  reliable;  nothing  but  No.  1 
place  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  2989, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


clerk  showing  that  said  dog  had  been 
vaccinated  by  a  registered  physician  or 
veterinarian.  Pending  such  vaccination 
owners  were  required  to  muzzle  and  re¬ 
strain  dogs.  The  State  law  already  pro¬ 
vided  that  dogs  must  be  licensed  before 
April  1.  After  May  15  all  unlicensed 
dogs  must  be  destroyed. 

Now  if  you  will  again  refer  to  the  list 
you  will  see  that  up  to  April  2  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  hygiene  had  found  22  positive 
cases  of  rabies.  Since  the  law  became 
effective  the  laboratory  has  found  only 
six  cases.  In  investigating  these  we  find 
that  they  were  either  stray  dogs  which 
had  never  been  vaccinated,  or  animals 
which  had  evidently  been  bitten  and  were 
in  the  inoculation  stage  when  vaccinated. 
The  dog  reported  as  positive  on  August 
17  showed  suspicious  symptoms  when  it 
was  vaccinated  in  February,  but  as  the 
veterinarian  was  told  the  animal  Avas 
habitually  cross,  he  vaccinated  the  dog 
and  advised  the  owner  to  watch  for  any 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  two  children  in  family.  Write  to  MRS. 
H.  H.  MURDOCK,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm;  must  have  clean  habits  and  good 
worker;  $60  per  month  and  board.  LOUIS 
PINZKA,  Miekleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  on  a 
farm;  one-  who  has  lived  on  farms  before  pre¬ 
ferred;  please  address  all  replies  to  WM.  A. 
SHEPPARD.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework;  must  be,  will¬ 
ing,  neat  and  fond  of  children;  assist  with 
cooking:  place  in  country;  communicate  with 
BOX  277,  AVyckofC,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook  and  general  houseworker  fond 
of  children;  good  wages;  modern  home;  attrac¬ 
tive  surroundings;  write  references  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  MRS.  R.  I.  BRENT,  111  Grove  St„ 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  chauffeur  for 
place  on  Long  Island;  wife  to  do  general 
housework,  mostly  week-ends,  for  a  small  fami¬ 
ly:  must  be  good  cook;  man  able  to  drive  oc¬ 
casionally  in  city  traffic;  wages  $150  per  month 
with  furnished  house;  address  giving  references. 
BOX  721,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  to  work  on  farm 
and  do  general  housework,  experienced,  good 
references  required :  good  salary  for  willing 
workers.  ADVERTISER  2991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  filling  station,  ga¬ 
rage,  2-story  barn  and  acre  of  land  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  South  Central  New  York;  $15,000. 
ADVERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Few  acres  cheap  land  on  good  road, 
30  miles  from  Newark.  A.  KUNZ,  722  Penna. 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Equipped  dairy  farm,  354  acres, 
in  Central  Ohio,  close  to  city,  deliver  your 
milk  at  special  price.  ADVERTISER  2949,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  Maryland,  State  road; 

good  buildings,  some  woodland,  near  town  and 
railroad  station;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry; 
bargain.  Write  K.  B.  GUENTHER,  Owner,  Cape 
May,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  village  farm,  11-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  barns,  garage  and  poultry  houses; 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania;  $2,650,  terms.  BOX 
116.  Harrison  Valley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island.  50  miles  out,  desirable 
village  plot;  8  acres  cleared  land,  no  build¬ 
ings;  large  frontage  on  lighted  avenue.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2977.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — $25  month,  must  have  6  months 
rent  in  advance:  20-acre  farm  and  6-room 
house:  25  miles  from  Philadelphia.  G.  SAMUEL 
JORDAN,  Waterford,  N.  J. 


113-ACRE  farm,  estate  settlement,  commuting. 

WM.  QUIMBY,  286  E.  Main  St.,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm  or  country  home 
in  beautiful  Brandon,  Vermont;  200  acres,  un' 
usual  buildings,  every  convenience;  sacrifice  fof 
cash.  STRONGHEART  FARM,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — In  center  of  Delmarva,  Eastern 
Shore,  58-acre  farm,  45  in  tillage,  5  in  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  balance  woodland  and  pasture;  brook 
watered  pasture  and  improved  land  suitable  for 
all  crops;  5-room  house,  cement  cellar,  stable 
for  two  horses  and  tie-ups  for  8  head  cattle, 
houses  for  500  hens  and  other  outbuildings;  3 
minutes’  walk  to  school  and  church;  1%  miles 
to  concrete  road,  8  miles  to  city  of  Laurel,  9  to 
Delmar,  16  miles  to  Salisbury;  “personal  prop¬ 
erty,”  1  pair  horses,  5  cows,  4  heifer  calves, 
over  400  hens  and  pullets;  retail  butter  and 
cream  trade;  all  farm  tools  including  wagon, 
harnesses,  cultivators,  plows,  harrow,  weeder, 
4  240-egg  incubators,  2  1,000-chick  brooders, 
Economy  King  separator,  Davis  swing  churn ; 
barn  full  of  hay,  10  acres  corn,  6  acres  cow- 
peas,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  garden  stuff  for 
home  use;  possession  given  within  30  days; 
$4,300  takes  everything;  $2,250  for  farm  only. 
G.  E.  CHASE,  R.  R.  2,  Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  good  homes,  small  farms, 
in  balmy  Southwest  Georgia;  come  spend  the 
Winter  months  and  see;  pecans  for  sale  October 
20.  Write  M.  N.  CHILDS,  Bronwood,  Ga. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  dairy  farm  in  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. ;  8-room  house,  large  barns,  level  fertile 
land  in  excellent  condition;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  terms,  rent  gratis  in  return  for  caring  for 
farm.  ADVERTISER  2980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  120  acres,  house  and  build¬ 
ings  in  A-l  condition;  will  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ADVERTISER  2981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  exchange  small  grade  A  dairy  farm,  (35 
acres,  9  cows)  for  larger  dairy  farm  of  about 
20  cows.  ADVERTISER  2983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  22  acres.  New 
City,  N.  Y. ;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
ready  market  for  products  at  Haverstraw  of 
Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  for  terms,  apply  by  letter.  YEI1 
NOOY,  485  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  fertile  farm;  good  house, 
7  rooms  and  bath,  running  water;  12-cow  barn, 
large  chicken  house;  45  acres  tillage,  9  acres 
saw  timber,  5  acres  sugar  bush,  2  orchards;  S1^ 
miles  to  churches  and  movies,  3%  miles  to 
paved  road;  no  stock  or  tools;  a  money  maker 
at  $4,000.  L.  S.  BISKY,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 


YOUNG  married  man,  agricultural  college 
trained,  desires  to  rent  with  option  of  buying, 
modern  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,000  or  more 
birds,  within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City;  must  have  front  on  lake  or  river  with  of 
without  buildings.  ADVERTISER  2992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  hog  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  120  acres;  two  5,000  capacity  hot 
water  brooder  houses,  feed  room,  1,500  capacity 
laying  houses,  two  dwellings;  large  Winter 
broiler  and  pullet  business;  about  100  registered 
hogs,  2  horses,  3  cows;  on  New  York  State 
highway;  half  million  population  within  20  miles, 
good  markets;  reason  for  selling,  death  in  fami¬ 
ly:  price  $14,000,  $5,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
2994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  potatoes  grown  on  Eastern  Shore,  $3 
per  three-bushel  barrel,  f.o.b.  Painter:  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  G.  W.  WARREN,  Painter, 
Va. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 y2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  gold  skin  sweet  potatoes, 
none  like  them  for  family  use;  $4.25  per  bbl. 
F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat.  $6.  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans.  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


CLOVER  honey,  liquid,  in  5-lb.  pails;  one  pail, 
$1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone;  12  pails,  f.o.b.,  $9.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  85  cents;  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  deliver¬ 
ed;  reeipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  barn  feed  truck  and  manure 
carrier;  never  been  uncrated.  JOHN  GRASS. 
Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


YVANTED — Car  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  HOW- 
ARD  KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pears  and  Winter  apples;  Baldwins, 
Hubbardsons,  Jonathans,  Spys.  RAY  CARL¬ 
SON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  exchange,  best  No.  1  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  for  No.  1  York  State  apples,  barrel  for 
barrel.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WANTED — Protestant  boarding  home  for  11- 
year-old  boy  in  New  York  State,  within  50 
miles  of  New  York  City;  board  guaranteed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2996.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delco,  850-watt,  32-volt  generator; 

16  116-hour  ampere  batteries;  one  shallow  well 
pump:  one  vacuum  cleaner,  one  iron;  cost  $800 
two  years  ago;  sell  for  $300.  GEO.  H.  LANE, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Five-Year  Guarantee  ol  Quality 

650,000  customers— one  out  of  every  35  families  in  JHHV  / 

the  United  States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  /JBBHj f  *p|iS§| 

customers— they  are  satisfied  Kalamazoo  /BPBBfcJgjSr 

customers.  That’s  the  important  thing — satisfied  -■  -  . 

customers.  And  think  of  this:  they  are  increasing  —  -  r 

at  the  tremendous  rate  of  more  than  50,000  new  ISCIlu.  lOl*  tl 

customers  a  year.  Could  anything  more  clearly  _ U  U  U 

or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  quality !  Could  ~JM 
anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove 

that  Kalamazoo  is  sav- 
ing  customers  Y$  to  V2 

Get  Your  Copy  of  This  New  FREE  Book 

Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with  interest,  full  of  new  features. 
Lg :  Reduced  prices  are  in  effect!  A  new  5-year  quality  guarantee  is  in 

force!  See  the  beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  beautiful  delft 
Wue  and  Pearl  gray — the  latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges.  Look 
for  the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel  Heating  stoves — the  most 
|  popular  of  all  heating  stoves.  Read  about  the  new  Hot  Blast, 
I  improved  fire  box— more  heat  from  less 

Oil  Stoves  fuel,  a  clean  fire  without  smoke  or  soot. 

See  the  latest  improvements  in  warm 

’  T  b  ,  '  air  furnaces— pipe  and  pipeless. 


Institute 


Send  for-  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kal¬ 
amazoo  gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
own  home  and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  Read  how  Kalamazoois  saving 
over  $1)000,000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service- 
Sale  Delivery  Guaranieed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo  is 
to  you — 24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you  time 
Kalamazoo  goods  are  carefully  packed  to  arrive 
safely.  Safe  delivery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that  are 
truly  amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3 
monthly.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  such 
value,  such  service  as  Kalamazoo  now  offers.  This 
new  book  shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre  factory, 
now  in  its  26th  year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make 
a  double  saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First  it 
saves  you  JA  to  Vz  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself.  Secondly,  it  illustrates  how  you  save  the 
cost  of  installation  by  following  Kalamazoo  FREE 
plans  and  FREE  service.  Thousands  of  Kalamazoo 
owners  have  put  up  their  furnaces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in 
demand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delft 
blue  and  pearl  gray— bright,  colorful,  glistening 
clean — as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check 
and  Mail  Coupon  Today!’ 


1  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  saved  from  $80  to 
$100  on  what  it  would  cost  me 
here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves 
costing  $175  could  not  begin  to 
cornpare  with  it  in  fuel  economy, 
baking  quality  and  in  heating 
performance. 

William  Rock,  Rochester.  Minn. 


Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Pipe  or 
Pipelcss 

Furnaces 


Coal  and 
Wood 

Ranges 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  [XI  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  immediately  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
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What  We  May  Learn  from 
Teach  the  Student  to  Find 


the  Danes 
Himself 


u  cation 


AST  CONDITIONS.— A  recent  edi¬ 
torial  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  surely  has  it 
right  when  it  states  that  the  reason 
the  Danish  farmers  can  work  to¬ 
gether  better  than  we  can  here  is 
due  far  more  to  their  unique  educa¬ 
tional  system  than  to  any  magical  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Dane.  This  is  proved  by  history.  For 
during  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  Denmark  was  in  a  hard  way.  The  big  land- 
owners  were  completely  in  the  saddle  and  the 
farmers  were  mere  peasants  ridden  to  their  very 
death.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Folk  High  Schools, 
the  big  men  would  have  been  riding  yet.  Experience 
in  every  land  proves  that  tlmy  do  not  get  off  volun¬ 
tarily!  How  did  it  all  happen? 

A  GROWING  MOVEMENT.— In  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  liberal  churchman,  Bishop  Grunt- 
vig,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  schools  which 
should  be  close  to  the  life  of  the  people.  He  became 
the  prophet  of  the  movement,  and  his  works  are  still 


today  the  inspiration  of  the  schools.  But  he  himself 
did  not  succeed  in  actually  founding  any  school.  It 
was  left  to  Christian  Kold,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  to 
start  the  first  successful  one.  lie  developed  the 
great  idea  that  eulivenment,  rather  than  enlighten¬ 
ment,  is  the  goal  of  all  true  education,  and  this  is 
still  the  core  of  the  Danish  idea.  Then  came  Ludwig 
fSehroder,  who  taught  his  fellow  countrymen  the 
“poetry  of  active  and  practical  life.”  The  idea  grew 
until  today  there  are  about  75  of  these  practical 
schools  in  Denmark,  with  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  students  each  year  preparing  to  go  out  and 
wield  an  enormous  influence  in  the  political  life  of 
their  country.  For  the  students  of  these  schools  do 
go  back  in  great  numbers  to  the  farms.  They  do  not 
go  off  to  the  cities,  or  into  clerical  positions,  as  do 
so  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  own  agricultural 
schools.  They  form  their  own  agrarian  party,  a 
group  which  has  so  much  influence  that  farmers  are 
often  in  the  Danish  cabinet  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  office  of  prime  minister.  Contrast  this  with  our 
own  practice  of  putting  mostly  lawyers  into  our  in¬ 
fluential  offices,  and  then  expecting  them  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  man  in  the  street. 


EN  LIVEN  MEN  T  VS.  ENLIGHTENMENT.— The 
whole  theory  of  “eulivenment”  rather  than  “enlight¬ 
enment”  seems  novel  to  us  at  the  start.  If  you  ask 
an  American  boy  why  he  goes  to  school  he  is  likely 
to  say,  “To  learn  something.”  This  is  surely  com¬ 
mendable,  but  suppose  the  instruction  through  the 
years  is  so  much  a  matter  of  fact  and  so  little  a 
matter  of  inspiration  that  the  boy  gets  tired  and 
wastes  his  time  during  high  school  and  college  in 
childish  frivolity,  which  in  the  end  turns  him  out 
the  cynical  and  disillusioned  “educated”  man  whom 
we  so  often  see.  Or  suppose  the  agricultural  college 
where  he  goes  is  so  much  more  interested  in  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  that 
it  fails  ro  give  the  boy  any  interest  in  bis  work. 
There  is  no  use  in  teaching  a  boy  to  make  good 
cheese  if  he  at  once  decides  that  as  for  him,  he  will 
not  be  a  farmer,  but  a  white-collared  man.  That 
this  so  frequently  happens  here,  is  a  serious  charge 
against  our  educational  system.  We  think  that 
mere  acquaintance  with  seed  testing,  soil  chemistry, 


and  electric  pumps  will  make  a  farmer  in  the  real 
sense.  Some  of  rhe  truest  farmers  we  all  have 
known  were  unacquainted  with  many  of  these  things, 
but  they  loved  their  business.  I  myself  have  seen 
such  a  one  embrace  a  tree'  or  take  up  a  handful  of 
earth  to  enjoy  its  pungent  aroma.  That  the  places 
of  these  men  are  being  taken  by  graduates  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  who  have  more  knowledge  of  septic 
tanks  and  tractors  than  love  of  their  vocation,  is  the 
cause  of  many  of  our  troubles. 

THE  POWER  OF  PERSONALITY.— But  does 
Denmark  in  this  mechanical  age  get  along  without 
technical  training  and  knowledge  of  machinery? 
Certainly  not,  but  the  boys  and  girls  as  living  per¬ 
sonalities  come  first.  After  the  young  people  have 
attended  the  folk  high  school  for  a  term  or  two  or 
three,  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  agricultural  school 
or  anywhere  else  and  get  something  out  of  it.  The 
function  of  these  schools  then  is  to  help  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  find  themselves.  So  it  happens  that  rhe  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  folk  high  school  includes  literature, 
in  a  large  way,  as  a  mirror  of  the  inner  life  of  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  ages;  history,  as  the  account  of 
rheir  outer  life;  science,  as  the  study  of  man’s  con¬ 


quest  of  nature  and  his  environmeut.  There  are 
tew  text  books,  instruction  depending  on  rhe  “living 
word  ’  of  the  teacher,  and  the  mutual  self-educa¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  young  people  living  together  in 
one  community.  Instead  of  being  “shot  full,”  as  it 
were,  of  facts,  the  students  are  encouraged  to  think 
first,  and  then  go  and  get  the  facts  for  themselves. 
The  teacher  never  does  their  work  for  them. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOOL.— These  Danish 
schools  are  private^  owned,  and  although  they  re¬ 
ceive  support  from  the  State,  no  effort  is  made  to 
control  them  or  to  "manage”  them  from  above.  That 
harmful  centralization  so  often  apparent  here  is 
absent.  Each  school  serves  the  neighboring  com¬ 
munity  as  best  it  may.  The  teachers  are  few  in 
number,  and  they  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  students.  Now  that  we  all  see  that  centraliza¬ 
tion  and  so-called  experts  will  never  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  in  America,  why  not  study  these 
Danish  schools  a  little  more  carefully?  The  story 
that  "it  took  2,000  men  years  to  move  one  of  the 


blocks  for  the  Pyramids,  but  since  there  were  no 
efficiency  experts  there  to  make  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey,  they  finally  go  the  job  done,”  applies  well  to 
present-day  conditions  in  education.  The  problem 
of  rural  education  will  never  be  solved  by  “surveys” 
by  city-trained  educators. 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  TASK. — It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  tremendous  material  growth  of  “agricul¬ 
tural”  colleges  during  the  past  generation  has 
helped  not  one.  bit.  I  am  finally  convinced  that  the 
future  will  place  technical  skill  behind  the  soul  of 
the  task.  And  in  this  day  the  inspirational  note 
which  has  so  long  characterized  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  new  age  than  all  the  “model  poultry-houses” 
and  "tuberculin  tests”  in  the  country.  We  shall  not 
do  without  these  latter,  but  we  shall  make  them  our 
slaves,  not  our  masters.  a.  p.  coleman. 

Michigan. 


The  scientists  tell  us  that  only  the  female  mosquito 
can  bite.  Maybe,  but  the  average  observer  must  con¬ 
clude  that  on  some  hot  and  sticky  nights  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  “hen  party.” 


School  Boys!  School  Boys!  Bear  Old  Golden  Rule  Bays! 
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An  Arkansas  Hay  Stacker 

NEAR  Harrisburg,  in  Poinsett  Co..  Ark.,  there 
is  a  colony  of  Swiss  dairy  farmers.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  are  doing  well  and  they  are  working  their 
farms  with  the  intelligence  and  thoroughness  which 
is  characteristic  of  their  countrymen.  They  are 
able  to  co-operate  successfully  and  they  help  each 
other  oxit  in  their  work.  Mr.  John  Kernen  is  a 
member  of  this  community  and  he  has  sent  us  the 
pictures  of  the  hay.  stacker  which  are  shown  at 
Figs.  037  and  638.  Mr.  Kernen  says  that  he  made 
a  trip  to  the  West  out  from  Kansas  City  and  saw 
these  stackers  at  work  on  the  plains  handling  Al¬ 
falfa.  He  was  impressed  by  the  way  they  save  hu¬ 
man  labor  by  picking  up  the  big  bunches  of  Alfalfa 
and  swinging  them  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  This 
seemed  like  a  regular  labor-saving  device  and  he 
tried  to  interest  his  friends  in  building  a  stacker  of 
this  kind. 

Finally,  The  R.  X.-Y.  printed  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  homemade  stackers  at  work.  That  appealed 
to  the  neighbors.  They  saw  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  -machine  at  once  and 
they  proceeded  to  make  one.  In  order 
to  move  this  machine  about  from  farm 
to  farm  it  was  necessary  to  go  under 
electric  and  telpehone  wires,  so  the 
stacker  had  to  be  built  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  possible  to  lower  the  main 
pole  whenever  that  is  necessary.  The 
way  this  is  done  in  passing  under  wires 
is  shown  at  Fig.  038.  AA’e  will  let  Air. 

Kernen  tell  you  how  the  stacker  was 
made  and  how  they  used  it.  It  has 
proved  very  successful.  It  saves  a 
vast  amount  of  back  work  in  lifting 
the  hay  up  to  the  stack  and  it  not  only 
handles  hay  but  also  fodder  of  all 
kinds.  In  fact,  it  is  wonderful  how 
these  devices  for  lifting  are  coming 
into  use  and  changing  industry  in 
every  way. 

Right  opposite  Tiie  R.  X.-Y.  office 
workmen  have  been,  taking  down  a 
block  of  buildings  in  order  to  find  a 
place  for  putting  up  a  new  skyscraper. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  large  pile 
of  iron  pipe  lying  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  pipe  was  very  heavy  and  would 
have  required  five  or  six  men  to  pick 
up  a  single  piece  *and  carry  it  to  the 
new  location.  It  seemed  like  a  hard 
or  impossible  job.  Then  a  lifting  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  crane  moved  slowly  into 
place.  It  reached  down  its  big  arm 
toward  the  pile  of  pipe,  workmen  put 
a  chain  around  a  large  piece  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  engine  simply  lifted 
that  heavy  load  of  metal  as  a  boy 
would  pick  up  a  little  stick,  turned  it 
around  and  put  it  where  it  was  wanted 
in  a  place  50  ft.  away.  Two  men,  one 
to  fasten  the  chain  and  the  other  to 
handle  the  engine,  were  all  that  was 
needed  to  transfer  this  pile,  when  at 
least  a  dozen  men  would  have  been 
needed  to  do  this  work  by  hand.  That  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  modern  industry  is  being  served 
by  machinery.  A  good  hay  stacker  is  one  of  the 
things  that  will  enable  a  farmer  to  work  along  in 
much  the  same  way.  Here  comes  a  description  of 
the  device  made  by  Air.  Kernen : 

The  bolster  on  which  the  main  pole  stands  is  on 
hinges,  the  hay  rope  and  a  windlass  are  used  to  lower 
the  crane  pole.  Runners  are  10  in.  by  14  ft.,  8  ft.  apart, 
and  the  12-ft.  double  2x4  legs  of  the  main  pole  support 
stand  are  12  ft.  apart.  The  upper  pole  support  is  3  ft. 
long  and  just  giving  the  pole  space  to  turn  easily  with 
some  blocking  to  make  pole  stay  upright.  The  main 
pole  is  22  ft.  long,  when  standing  upon  its  bolster  about 
23  ft.  The  crane  beam  is  19  ft.  long,  the  space  between 
the  braces  is  0  ft. :  the  two  braces  are  10  and  12  ft.  long. 

The  bolster  and  main  pole  are  protected  with  44-in. 
sheet  iron  plates.  A  144-in.  diameter  by  16  in.  pin  keeps 
the  main  pole  fastened  on  the  bolster.  A  small  feed 
oil  pipe  is  riveted  into  the  pole  ironplate  for  lubrication 
to  make  the  turning  of  the  loaded  crane  easy.  AATe  use 
only  77  ft.  of  %-in.  rope.  The  crane  beam  where  the 
work  is  pulled  up  is  28  ft.  from  the  ground.  AATe  put 
18  to  20  large  loads  of  Soy  bean  hay  on  one  stack.  Aly 
partners  are  now  very  well  pleased  with  this  stacker. 
It  can  be  seen  in  picture,  binder  truck's  are  ready  to 
be  put  under  the  runners  and  a  tongue  was  also  put  in. 
A  one-mule  team  hauls  this  stacker  from  field  to  field 
easily. 


greater  stimulus  to  liay-making  in  its  day  than  any  of 
our  modern  machines  have  done.  At  that  time  live 
stock  keeping  was  hampered  because  there  was  not 
hay  enough.  Xow  there  is  too  much  hay.  Twenty 
years  ago  haying  was  the  most  dreaded  job  on  the  farm. 
Xow  gasoline  and  machinery  are  taking  most  of  the 
backache  out  of  it.] 

HAYIXG  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  There  is  the 
hay  cut  and  raked  in  windrows.  The  loader 
puts  it  on  the  wagon  with  two  men  or  a  man  and  a 
boy  on  the  load.  They  stop  three  or  four  times  to 
complete  placing  the  hay  when  only  two  are  on  the 
load,  especially  if  one  is  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  driver. 
At  the  barn  the  gasoline  engine  is  started ;  a  hoist 
elevates  the  hay  with  a  grappling  fork  that  works  al¬ 
most  to  perfection.  Xo  one  is  on  the  mow  which  is 
18x40  ft.  The  hay  is  dropped  along  the  IS  ft.  length, 
and  as  it  gets  high  in  the  middle  it  rolls  off  on 
either  side.  AATien  near  the  top  it  is  necessary  to  go 
on  the  mow  occasionally,  and  roll  some  of  it  under 
the  roof.  It  is  different  from  what  we  used  to  think 
was  the  best  way,  but  times  have  changed  and  help 
costs  too  much  to  hire.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 


piece  of  land.  On  good  plow  land  dry  and  good  for 
cropping  the  plan  is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  h. 


The  Hay-stacker  in  Operation.  Fig.  637 


Some  Reflections  on  Haying 

(We  may  be  criticized  for  talking  about  haying  after 
it  is  all  done,  yet  that  is,  after  all,  the  best  time  for 
reviewing  the  work  and  planning  for  another  year. 
Those  of  us  who  trace  back  in  memory  to  the  time  when 
hay  was  all  cut  with  a  scythe,  raked  with  a  hand  rake 
and  handled  with  a  pitchfork  realize  what  has  happened 
to  haying.  4Are  marvel  at  the  great  development  in 
haying  machinery,  yet  probably  the  invention  of  the 
hand  scythe,  such  as  a  few  _  people  use  today,  gave 


The  Hay-stacker  With  Pole  Lowered.  Fig.  63S 

fact  that  the  hay  does  not  come  out  quite  so  easily 
as  when  pains  are  taken  to  mow  it  level.  Xot  so 
much  difference  either  when  you  go  at  it  right  and 
take  it  out  at  the  ends  first  leaving  the  middle  high¬ 
est  just  as  it  went  in.  It  pays  though  to  cut  with 
a  hay  knife  about  twice  across  the  hay.  That  is 
some  work  to  be  sure,  but  thei*e  is  more  time  for  it 
than  in  haying  and  on  the  whole  this  plan  works 
best.  It  is  much  easier  doing  the  haying  now  and 
requires  less  skill  to  do  the  work.  Alachinery  pays 
whenever  it  can  be  used  long  enough  each  year  and 
it  saves  having  to  hire  help. 

Looking  over  the  meadow  yesterday  where  a  good 
growth  of  grass  has  just  been  harvested  I  called  to 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  over  a  dozen  years  since  it 
was  seeded.  That  is  long  over  the  time  usually  ad¬ 
vised  for  a  rotation,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  will  be 
wise  to  plow  up  that  field  yet.  It  has  been  top- 
dressed  several  times,  and  it  is  moist  land.  Alfalfa 
is  not  likely  to  do  much  there  and  it  is  hardly  the 
sort  for  growing  cash  crops.  Aly  idea  is  that  it  would 
better  have  a  good  sowing  of  limestone,  more  top¬ 
dressing  with  manure  at  the  right  time  and  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  growing  grass  for  the  hay  crop,  even 
if  there  is  only  a  very  moderate  sprinkling  of  clover 
in  it.  This  is  probably  at  variance  from  all  the  advice 
of  the  experts.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  sprinkle 
on  a  little  grass  seed  in  the  early  Spring,  and  I 
wouldn’t  object  to  a  bit  of  clover  seed  going  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  seed.  I  have  tried  something  like 
this  before  with  pretty  fair  results  on  the  right 


No  Mercy  Recommended  for  Chicken 

Thieves 

FOR  several  weeks  I  have  been  reading  articles 
and  comments  in  your  paper  about  chicken  steal¬ 
ing,  and  deplore  the  stand  you  take  on  the  matter. 
AA’e  were  also  bothered  here  in  our  township  by  this 
nuisance  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  feeling  ran  very 
high,  especially  when  the  following  took  place. 

An  old  widow  in  the  middle  seventies  lived  ail 
alone  near  here  on  her  small  lot  making  a  meager 
living  from  chickens.  Thieves  came  one  night  and 
took  every  last  bird.  The  poor  woman  was  left 
destitute,  so  the  neighbors  all  chipped  in  and  gave 
her  another  full  flock.  Her  gratitude  was  pitiful 
to  see.  Xot  satisfied  with  once  attacking  a  helpless 
person's  only  form  of  income,  they  returned  within 
a  month  and  again  stole  all  she  had !  Honor  among 
thieves?  Bah!  Here  was  food  for 
thought. 

I  and  three  brothers  were  in  the 
army  and  naval  service  during  the  late 
war.  AA’e  all  enlisted,  but  one.  All 
were  in  France  or  on  transport  service 
through  the  war  zone.  There  were  mil¬ 
lions  of  others  there  like  us,  all  of 
whom  were  told  to  kill  millions  of  the 
enemy  whom,  God  knows,  no  more 
wanted  to  fight  than  we  did.  AVhy? 
AA’e  were  told  it  was  for  the  future  of 
America,  etc. ! 

Xow  then,  you  said  not  long  ago 
that  *‘it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
think  that,  you  have  killed  a  man  and 
must  go  through  life  with  the  idea.” 
You  are  wrong !  It  all  depends  on  the 
type  of  man  you've  put  out  of  the  way. 
Decent  men  seldom  like  to  talk  about 
their  war  doings  because  they  know 
that  they  had  to  kill  many  normally 
good  citizens  of  another  country — one 
might  call  it  a  form  of  legal  murder — 
for  the  more  you  killed  the  bigger  and 
more  medals  you  got.  Xo  honest  man 
likes  to  think  of  that. 

But  to  come  back  here  and  see  the 
lawlessness  and  crookedness  rampant 
in  this  country  today  and  realize  that 
many  degenerate  persons  are  enjoying 
life  and  freedom  because  we  army  and 
navy  fellows  fought  for  our  country's 
honor,  is  enough  to  make  any  thinking 
person  froth  at  the  mouth.  Hence, 
when  a  hard-working  farmer's  wife  or 
poor  widow  is  robbed  and  cheated  out 
of  the  results  of  her  work  (in  many 
cases  here  the  thieves  waited  until 
the  young  broilers  were  just  prime  to 
be  sold),  and  the  man  of  the  house 
catches  a  worthless  human  parasite  in 
his  chicken  house  at  night  a  few  weeks 
later  either  on  his  first  or  second  trip, 
is  that  farmer  not  doing  the  country  a 
real  service  by  at  once  shooting  him  down  like  a  rat 
or  skunk  under  similar  circumstances?  The  varmint 
knows  no  better,  but  the  gutter-pup  does,  and  in 
every  case  I  have  ever  heard  of,  was  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  shiftless,  worthless,  degenerate  class  of 
human  scum  known  to  every  community. 

AYliy  try  to  capture  him?  Ten  to  one  he  will  trap 
and  kill  you  if  he  thinks  for  a  moment  he  can  get 
away  with  it.  AA’hy  give  him  a  life  of  ease  in  a 
Staj.e  prison?  AA’hen  let  out  again  he  is  quite  as 
likely  to  burn  your  buildings  and  leave  you  des¬ 
titute  and  helpless.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  prove  many 
things  we  know  to  be  so  in  this  life  and  the  jury 
always  ask  for  proof.  AA’hen  you  catch  a  thief  in 
the  very  act  of  robbing  you  at  night,  the  best  proof 
is  a  coroner's  certificate  of  burial.  Supposing  acci¬ 
dents  do  happen  now  and  then?  For  every  innocent 
person  so  killed,  there  would  be  a  hundred  guilty 
ones,  and  what  is  one  life  compared  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  killed  by  slaughter  in  the  late 
war?  Xo,  it  is  time  our  people  forgot  this  senti¬ 
mental  nonsense  find  gave  the  criminal  just  what 
he  deserves.  AA’ere  I  on  a  jury  in  a  chicken  robbery 
case,  instead  of  holding  the  farmer  for  manslaughter. 
I'd  take  up  a  collection  and  pass  a  resolution  thank¬ 
ing  the  man  for  his  courage  and  service  to  the  hon¬ 
est  people  of  the  community.  One  or  two  such  in¬ 
cidents  would  put  the  fear  of  death  (and  all  thieves 
are  cowards)  into  the  rest  of  these  useless  gentry, 
and  show  them  that  at  least  one  township  was  best 
let  alone. 
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Deming  Marvel 
No.  1-15  System 
240  gallons  per 
Hour. 

$116 

F.  O.  3.  Salem 


<$s  Your  Old 
Pump  Handle 
Worth  *116™? 


EVERY  time  you  fill  a 
pail  at  the  old  pump, 
remember  that  for  $116 
you  can  have  running 
water  in  your  home  — 
dependable  water  service 
supplied  by  the  Deming 
Marvel  Electric  Water 
System — for  about  2  cents 
per  day. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  to 

THE  DEMING  CO. 
Salem ,  Ohio 

Stenting 

PUMPS 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send^today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Start  Your  Plants  This  Fall 

Better  than  spring.  Full  instructions  with  each 
order.  25  Asparagus,  10  Black  Raspberry.  10  Pur¬ 
ple  Raspberry.  25  Boquet  Strawberry,  6  varieties 
beautiful  Iris,  labeled.  All  for  only  S2  00  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIEH,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSEON  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  -  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


GEORGIA  PECAN GROVE  1  "year  RoELSoTrEETEEsE  N 

1926  crop  nuts,  40,000  lbs.  Fine  location.  Price  $35,000. 
One-Third  Cash.  W.  L.  ENGLISH  -  Americus,  Ga. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

•"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
■333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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FRUIT 

TREES 

All  Hardy 

New  York  State  Grown 

Near  New  York  State 
Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


Elberta  Crawfords 
Montmorency 
McIntosh  Cortland 
Baldwin 
R.  I.  Greening 


All  other  leading  varieties. 

Inspection  of  our  Nursery 
at  any  time  invited. 

Write  for  our  prices 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 


Wholesale  Nurseries 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


The  Famous  Vermont  Evaporator 

Maple  Sugar  Makers  this  should  interest  you. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  many  customers  : 

Coolidgre  Farm,  Plymouth,  Vt,,  April  28,  1927 
“We  were  very  much  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
outfit.’’  Signed  LYNN  C.  CADY,  Mgr. 

Syrup  made  by  David  Trapp,  Dryden,  New  York  in  the 
Famous  Vermont  Evaporator  was  awarded  first  prize  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  and  tell  zis  what  you 
need  and  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 
Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  New  York 


Guaranteed  Healthy —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Hoses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices.  Write  for 
your  copy — today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

18  Main  Street  Dansvitle,  N.  V. 


Send  -fo r  F REE 


KSEfETBS 


Wanted  Peonies 


Officinalis  and  TenuifoliaSpecies,  any 
color.  11.  WADI, IN  Khinebeck,  N.  V. 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
ot  Your  Fruit  Growing 

This  big,  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1926, 
85  000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to 
be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings  - 
not  piece  roots — which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 
and  Fall  Price  List. 

KELIY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

129  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  18S0 


When  I  settled  here  after  the  •war  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  lawless  trespassing 
done,  too.  The  farmers  could  hardly  say 
their  farms  were  their  own.  Having 
posted  according  to  law,  I  set  out  to 
“pinch”  and  prosecute  every  last  vio¬ 
lator,  and  the  cheap-john  sports  now 
give  this  'section  a  wide  berth.  Of  course, 

I  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  thor¬ 
oughly  “hard  boiled,”  for  having  lost 
“the  milk  of  human  kindness,”  and  what 
not,  but  that  worried  me  mighty  little. 
When  the  chicken  stealing  epidemic 
came  on,  my  roost  was  left  severely  alone, 
for  it  was  known  that  I  always  kept  a 
shotgun  loaded  with  mustard  seed  and 
buckshot  right  handy  in  the  bedroom. 
Also,  instead  of  having  my  place  combed 
clean  of  game  the  opening  day  of  each 
hunting  season,  I  now  enjoy  good  sport 
when  I  want  it,  and  have  game  for 
friends,  too. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  in  this 
life,  if  you  don’t  show  that  per  cent  of 
mankind  whom  we  term  “the  rabble,” , 
that  you  won’t  be  ridden  over,  you  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  go  to  China.  Noth¬ 
ing  breeds  a  greater  respect  for  the  law 
than  its  enforcement,  and  nothing  so 
quickly  teaches  crooks  and  lawless  peo¬ 
ple  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  to 
give  them  a  prompt  dose^of  their  own 
medicine.  I  think  that  there  are  many 
of  your  farmer  readers  who  think  as  I 
do.  A.  M.  WHITTIN GH AM. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Undoubtedly  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  the  same  opinion  re¬ 
garding  chicken  thieves. 


Grape  Cream  Pie 

Remove  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  put 
the  pulp  in  a  stewpan  and  bring  to  the 
boiling  point.  Let  it  simmer  for  five 
minutes,  then  force,  through- a  strainer  to 
remove  seeds,  and  add  the  skins  to  the 
pulp.  There  should  be  1%  cups.  Mix 
two  cups  of  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
and  two  tablespoons  of  flour.  When 
blended  thoroughly  add  two  eggs  well 
beaten  and  one  tablespoon  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Add  the  grapes  and  bake  between 
crusts.  This  is  unusual,  but  very  good. 

M.  M.  L. 
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nger  Kwr  crops 


DURING  1926-27,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  coldest  winter  in  40 
years,  Scheu  National  Or¬ 
chard  Heaters  saved  cherries,  ap¬ 
ples,  prunes,  apricots,  strawberries 
and  other  crops.  Many  growers 
made  enough  extra 
profit  in  one  year  to 
more  than  pay  for 
equipment. 

Write  today  for  free 
56  page  book,  “Frost 
Protection”.  Tells 
how  to  safeguard 
crops  from  frost. 


SCHEU  NATIONAL 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

Covina,  Calif.  Dept,  J. 

Distributors  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS 
Manufactured  by  American  Can  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio 

OVER  TWO  MILLION  SOLD 


make/roofs  new 

/“ClOYEARS 


This  wonderful  coating  makes  your 
old  leaky  roof  waterproof  ;md  equal 
to  new  at  little  cost.  Guaranteed 
10  years. 

OCUn  Ufl  MntICV  You  get  all  the  coating  you 
Otnu  llU  III UUCI  need,  with  all  the  tools  —  and 
you  don’t  pay  a  cent.  No  C.  O.  D.,  notes,  or  any 
obligation.  Try  before  you  buy. 

U/rila  TnHau  Get  the  details  of  this 
VVillO  I  (Judy  fl-reat  money-saver  at 
once.  Our  proposition  is  fair,  liberal 
and  complete. 


GET  OUR  LOW 
PRICES  ON 
HOUSE  AND 
HARN  PAINTS 


ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  "SST  $4.00 

50 — li/fc  inch  Bulbs  w’  Postpaid 

All  colors— 1927  prize  winners  for  us  at  Hartford, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Camden,  etc. 

Free  Descriptive  Price  List — GEO.  S.  BIRCH 

VINELAND  CLAD  DARDENS  •  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

Strictly  first-class  $4  per  100,  Moore's  Early,  $6  per 
100.  1  0  Caco,  $2.  California  Privet,  branched,  strong 

roots,  12  to  18  inches,  $2.50.  Free  delivery.  Bargain 
list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Beltsville,  Md. 


ry^D  QAI  17  In  the  heart  of  Del-Mar-' Va 
1  V-/i\  a.  J  I  .1  ,  Fruit  and  truckng  section. 

miles  from  County 
seat,  hard  surface  road.  52  acre  farm,  fine  soil; 
good  water._  Equipped  with  buildings,  including  6 
room  dwelling,  large  hall  and  kitchen;  silo,  cow 
barns,  plenty  lofts,  hay  carrier,  etc.  Farm  under 
Page  wire  fencing.  Has  12  apples  bearing  summer, 
fall  and  winter  varieties.  A  real  bargain  at  512,000 
— half  cash,  balance  on  Mortgage.  Present  owner 
retiring  on  account  of  age.  Will  show  sales  and 
running  expenses  past  several  years.  Address: 
E.  M.  FORMAN,  Real  Estate  Man,  Centerville,  Md. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
stive  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Regarding  Shade  Trees 

We  have  been  planning  on  putting  out 
some  quick-growing  shade  trees.  We  had 
decided  to  get  the  box  elder,  but  in  an¬ 
swering  a  question  for  H.  W.  0.  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  used  the 
expression  “much  despised  box  elder.” 
What  is  wrong  with  it,  and  tell  the  name 
of  a  tree  which  will  better  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose?  j.  E.  p. 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

The  box  elder  is  a  rapid  grower,  so 
that  it  has  a  place  where  quick  shade  is 
desired.  But  for  a  permanent  shade  tree 
and  a  thing  of  pride  and  beauty,  the  box 
elder  is  not  wanted.  It  is  not  long-lived 
nor  are  the  crotches  strong.  Further¬ 
more,  it  drops  twigs  and  seed  pods,  so 
that  it  is  often  called  a  “dirty”  tree.  Yet 
the  box  elder  has  its  place. 

Two  good  trees  are  the  whitewood  or 
tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  and 
the'  plane  tree  or  sycamore  (Platanus  oc¬ 
cidentals).  h.  B.  T. 


Barren  Cherry  Tree 

I  have  a  cherry  tree  which  has  never 
borne  fruit.  It  is  a  fine  healthy-looking 
tree  completely  covered  with  blossoms 
this  Spring  but  has  set  no  fruit.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  it  fruit?  m.  e.  s. 

Groton,  Mass. 

Sweet  cherry  varieties  are  self-sterile, 
that  is,  they  set  no  fruit  with  their  own 
pollen.  If  you  have  a  lone  sweet  cherry 
tree,  you  will  need  to  set  a  tree  of  some 
other  variety  nearby  to  supply  cross-pol¬ 
lination.  Black  Tartarian  is  a  good  pol* 
lenizer.  In  some  sections  frost  takes 
severe  toll  of  the  crop,  while  poor  vigor 
of  the  trees  will  mean  a  poor  set.  Two 
or  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
help  to  increase  vigor.  H.  B.  T. 


Horticultural  Questions 

1.  Can  anyone  transplant  blackberries 
or  black  raspberry  plants  that  are  about 
six  years  old  or  older?  When  can  I 
transplant  them  and  how?  2.  Is  there 
anything  that  I  could  plant  during  this 
part  of  the  year?  3.  Is  it  all  right  to 
plant  strawberry  plants  now?  If  it  is 
when  will  they  bear?  d.  f. 

Martinsville,  N.  J. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  transplant  berry 
plants  of  the  age  you  mention,  but  it  is 
of  doubtful  value.  Raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  are  rapid  growers,  and  will  make 
good  growth  the  first  year  they  are  set 
out,  so  that  they  will  fruit  the  next  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  reset  bram¬ 
bles  with  clean  stock  every  so  often.  You 
will  be  better  satisfied  to  secure  some  new 
clean  stock  and  start  over  again  rather 
than  to  propagate  from  your  old  plants, 
let  alone  transplant  them.  In  your  lo¬ 
cality  you  can  transplant  in  early  Fall. 

2.  Fall  planting  is  a  recommended  pro¬ 
cedure  in  southern  sections.  You  can 
plant  most  fruits. 

3.  Strawberry  plants  are  regularly  set 

in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  in  southern 
sections.  They  then  become  established 
by  Spring  and  will  bear  a  moderate  crop 
the  first  year.  H.  B.  T. 


Tree  Injured  by  Paint 

I  have  a  maple  tree  about  20  years  old 
whose  bark  was  scraped  off  on  one  side 
by  an  auto  about  three  months  ago.  I 
immediately  painted  not  only  the  wound 
but  the  entire  circumference  of  the  trunk 
with  lead  and  oil.  Now  I  notice  that 
some  of  the  foliage  is  turning  yellow  and 
dropping  although  there  has  been  no  frost. 
Do  you  think  the  paint  is  killing  the 
tree?  c.  T. 

Howells,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  auto  has 
done  more  than  the  paint.  The  paint 
you  used  is  not  helpful  to  growing  trees, 
but  one  application  over  a  small  area  will 
not  do  sei'ious  harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  mean  that  you  painted  the  entire 
trunk  with  lead  paint  you  may  have 
caused  some  injury,  but  even  this  is 
doubtful.  Use  whitewash  instead  of 
paint  hereafter,  and  for  the  present  give 
the  soil  and  the  tree  an  occasional  heavy 
soaking  with  water.  H.  B.  T. 


Girdling  Apple  Trees 

_  Will  you  give  me  the  details  for 
girdling  apple  trees  14  years  old  that  have 
not  borne  fruit.  I  have  many  such  trees, 
and  wish  to  know  if  the  bark  and  cam¬ 
bium  layer  is  entirely  removed,  or  only 
the  bark.  Do  you  leave  any  strips  of  the 


bark  in  position  like  bridge-grafting?  Are 
there  any  bulletins  on  this  subject? 

Castleton,  N.  Y.  j.  c. 

Girdling  runs  all  the  way  from  wide 
cuts  6  in.  wide  and  scraping  of  the  sap 
wood,  down  to  merely  running  the  knife 
around  the  tree  without  removing  the 
bark.  In  general,  where  fruit  production 
is  concerned,  a  little  ringing  is  better 
than  too  much.  Removal  of  a  band  *4 
in.  wide  will  do  as  much  good  as*  removal 
of  a  band  2  in.  wide,  and  with  much  less 
chance  of  permanently  injuring  the  tree. 
Ring  the  trees  about  the  first  of  June 
when  the  bark  is  peeling  nicely.  You 
will  not  need  to  scrape  the  wood,  just  re¬ 
move  the  bark.  If  you  will  write  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  or  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  you  will  secure  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  ringing  of  fruit  trees. 

H.  B.  T. 


Pollenizers  for  Apricots  and 
Nectarines;  Nicotine 
for  Aphis 

1.  Does  the  Moorpark  apricot  require 
a  pollenizer?  Do  any  of  the  nectarines 
need  a  pollenizer?  2.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  results  have  been  obtained  by 
using  nicotine  dust  on  apple  aphids  after 
the  leaves  have  curled.  How  much  nico¬ 
tine  is  best  to  use  to  50  lbs.  of  lime  in 
a  self-mixing  duster  for  apple  aphids? 

Jamestown,  Ohio.  h.  h. 

1.  The  Moorpark  is  self-fruitful  as  re¬ 
ported  in  tests  made  in  California,  and 
so  requires  no  cross-pollination.  So  far 
as  is  known  nectarines  are  also  self-fruit¬ 
ful,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned. 
All  peaches  were  considered  self-fruitful 
until  the  J.  H.  Hale  was  proven  self-un¬ 
fruitful.  Next  Spring  in  order  to  satisfy 
yourself  tie  several  paper  bags  over  sev¬ 
eral  shoots  of  opening  buds,  and  observe 
the  number  of  fruits  that  form.  If  no 
fruits  are  found,  the  varieties  are  self- 
sterile. 

2.  If  the  nicotine  can  be  held  close  to 

the  plants  for  a  few  seconds  the  fumes 
will  kill  the  aphids  even  though  they  are 
protected  by  curling  leaves.  For  large 
apple  trees  it  is  questionable  whether 
Summer  dusting  will  give  more  than  a 
moderate  kill.  Certainly  it  will  not  give 
complete  control.  Make  a  2  per  cent 
nicotine  dust.  Since  nicotine  sulphate  is 
only  about  40  per  cent  strength,  you  will 
use  2 y2  lbs.  of  nicotine  sulphate  to  50  lbs. 
of  lime.  h.  B.  T. 

Canker  on  Apple  Trees; 
Tobacco  Juice  for 
Potatoes 

1.  I  have  a  small  orchard  of  apple 
trees,  and  I  find  every  year  some  spots 
of  dead  bark  on  the  stems.  It  leaves  a 
de_d  spot  in  the  wood.  These  spots  are 
mostly  close  to  the  ground.  It  seems  as 
though  some  insect  stung  the  tree  and 
poisoned  it.  2.  If  I  take  tobacco  and  boil 
it  and  spray  my  potatoes  with  the  juice, 
will  that  be  good  for  the  blight  and  for 
bugs  ?  c.  F.  K. 

1.  Your  description  indicates  some  kind 
of  canker.  Whether  it  is  apple  blotch, 
bitter  rob,  black  rot,  or  what  not  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  without  seeing  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Send  some  of  tire  shoots  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  at  State  Col¬ 
lege  P.  O.,  Pa. 

2.  The  tobacco  will  not  control  either 

blight  or  many  common  potato  insects. 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  better 
for  the  potato  and  its  more  ordinary  ail¬ 
ments.  h.  B.  T. 


Plants  for  Hedges 

I  desire  to  plant  a  hedge  along  a  drive 
entering  our  grounds.  I  would  like  some¬ 
thing  that  stays  in  bloom  as  long 
as.  possible,  and  have  been  considering 
Hills  of  Snow  or  Rose  of  Sharon  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  I  am  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Rose  of  Sharon.  Is  the 
foliage  dense  or  sparse?  Can  I  propagate 
Hills  of  Snow  from  cuttings?  D.  w.  s. 

If  you  want  a  hedge  that  will  grow 
well  and  will  always  look  well,  try  the 
Japanese  barberry.  True,  it  is  not  a 
mass  of  showy  flowers,  but  it  is  attrac¬ 
tive  both  Winter  and  Summer,  and  needs 
almost  no  attention.  Both  of  the  plants 
which  you  mention  will  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose,  although  they  will  more  nearly 
serve  as  border  plantings  than  as  hedges. 
You  can  propagate  Hills  of  Snow  from 
cuttings.  h.  B.  T. 


KINNEY  SHOES 
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ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


Women’s  Patent 
Leather  3-button  pump. 

Cut  -  out  strap.  Good¬ 
year  welt  construction.  Leather 
Cuban  heel  with  rubber  top  lift. 
Same  model  in  Black  Kid. 


Misses’  Tan  or  Gan 
Metal  BlucherOxfords. 
Rubber  Heels.  Sizes:  IIV2 
to  2 — $1.98.  Same  model 
for  Growing  Girls.  Sizes:  2l/z 
to  7— $2.49.  Similar  Styles  in  High 
Shoes-  $2.29. 


Serving 
For  More 


In  Shoe  Values 
Than  Thirty  Years 


KINNEY  can  give  you  more 
for  your  shoe  dollars.  The 
reason  is  apparent  to  more  than 
6,000,000  Kinney  shoe  wearers. 
Making  its  own  shoes  in  its  own 
five  large  factories,  selling  them 
exclusively  in  itsown  280  stores, 
this  great  national  institution 
commands  economies  impos¬ 
sible  to  many. 

It  is  not  the  price  that  stamps 
the  quality  of  Kinney  shoes. 
It  is  an  invisible,  though  tan¬ 
gible,  value  built  into  every 


last,  every  sole,  every  stitch. 
Kinney  can  give  you  more  be¬ 
cause  it  GIVES  and  does  not 
mark  price  as  high  as  quality. 
Kinney  passes  on  the  benefits 
of  its  great  resources  to  the 
shoe  wearer. 

At  Kinney’s  you  are  certain 
of  fit,  certain  of  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  Kinney  Store  near 
you.  You  will  find  there 
prompt,  courteous  and  effi¬ 
cient  service. 


Ef  OJ-  will  be 
allowed  for 
a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more .  Clip 
this  square  and 
bring  it  with  you. 


790' — Boys’  12-inch  Tan  Moccasin  Elk. 
High-cut  Bellows  Tongue  to  keep  out  the 
dirt  and  snow.  Wear  flex  long-wearing 
composition  soles  and  rubber  heels.  Nickel 
eyelets.  Pocket  on  right  shoe  containing 
a  knife.  Sizes:  1  to  5lA—$3.98.  10  to 
13’/2  —  $3.49. 


Men’s  Golden  Brown 
Elk  Blucher  work  shoes. 
Corded  Moccasin  Vamp 
Bellows  Tongue.  While 
.  Oak  Leather  soles  and 
heels.  A  real  work- 
$SSs.  ing  companion. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Starting  the  Home  Fires 
Burning 

This  is  about  the  time  when  we  begin 
to  get  letters  about  the  stovepipes  and 
chimneys,  so  it  is  also  a  good  time  to 
answer  them  all  at  once.  Of  course  the 
chimneys  should  have  been  cleaned  last 
May,  but  there  is  a  lot  to  do  then,  and, 
besides,  some  of  them  have  a  crop  of  nests 
in  them,  so  it  is  still  a  chore. 

The  best  thing  is  probably  the  bunch  of 
brush,  cedar  preferred,  drawn  up  and 
down  a  few  times.  But  there  are  chim¬ 
neys  which  are  pretty  hard  to  get  at, 
and  others  with  crooked  flues,  so  we  keep 
getting  letters  about  burning  out  soot 
with  zinc  scrap.  Putting  zinc  on  a  hot 
fire  will  certainly  burn  it,  and  the  white 
smoke  settles  out  in  the  chimney  on  the 
soot.  (This  white  oxide  of  zinc,  by  the 
way,  was  once  called  “Philosopher’s 
Wool”.)  Now  if  it  gets  quite  hot,  it 
will  give  its  oxygen  to  the  soot,  which 
burns,  and  the  zinc  will  then  pick  up 
some  more  from  the  air,  thus  acting  as 
an  “oxygen  carrier”,  and  inducing  the 
soot  to  burn  steadily  and  quietly.  But 
it  does  not  always  work  well,  probably 
because  it  is  hard  to  get  it  to  start,  and 
some  soots  do  not  burn  well  anyway. 
Starting  the  soot  burning  during  a 
shower,  when  the  sparks  are  harmless 
will  work,  but  you  have  to  take  your  own 
chances. 

If  the  soot  does  catch  when  you  do 
not  want  it  to,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  cut  off  the  air  supply.  Common  salt 
has  a  good  reputation  for  doing  this,  but 
it  is  not  clear  why  it  works,  as  it  some¬ 
times  seems  to.  The  action  may  be  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  chemical.  Baking- 
soda,  if  you  had  enough  of  it,  would 
work,  but  it  would  take  several  pounds. 
It  is  cheap,  in  bulk,  but  few  buy  it  that 
way.  Just  enough  water  on  the  fire 
below  to  fill  the  chimney  with  steam  for 
a  few  moments  will  also  work,  but  some 
soots  are  more  or  less  self-feeding,  and 
they  will  smoulder  a  long  time. 

Will  Cold  Water  Put  Out  a  Fire  Better 
Than  Hot  Water? 

This  question  comes  up  about  every  so 
often,  and  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  it  is  rather  interesting,  if 
we  consider  just  what  water  does  to  a 
fire.  That,  we  all  know,  is  the  rapid  union 
of  a  part,  about  one-fifth,  of  the  air,  the 
gas  we  call  oxygen,  with  some  of  the 
other  elements,  for  the  most  part  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  (A  chemist  can  build  a 
fire,  and  a  very  hot  one,  too,  which  also 
uses  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  that,  as 
yet,  is  more  or  less  of  a  “stunt”).  Now 
the  oxygen  is  tied  up  with  itself,  and  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  joined,  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  little  oxygen  already 
with  them.  So  the  first  thing  needed  is 
force  enough  to  pull  these  unions  apart, 
and,  as  that  force  usually  is  in  the  form 
we  call  “heat”,  we  say  that  the  “ignition 
point”  must  be  reached  before  oxidation 
can  proceed,  that  is,  before  a  “fire”  can 
even  start.  That  point  is  rather  low  for 
some  mixtures,  air  and  ether  or  carbon 
bisulphide,  for  instance,  but,  for  most 
things,  a  splinter  of  wood,  let  us  say,  is 
nearly  a  low  red  heat.  The  wood  will 
suffer  a  heat  decomposition,  will  “char”, 
below  its  ignition  point,  and  the  ignition 
point  is  really  that  of  the  wood-gas  that 
is  so  formed.  But,  at  any  x-ate,  if  we  can 
drop  the  tempei-ature  below  the  ignition 
point,  the  fire  will  go  out,  and  that  is 
the  first  thing  water  does  to  a  fire,  cool  it 
down. 

The  next  thing  water  does  is  to  blanket 
it,  that  is  keep  the  air,  with  its  oxygen, 
away  from  the  thing  that  is  burning.  For, 
if  there  is  no  air,  the  fire  can  last  but  a 
short  time,  though  there  are  some  cases 
where  an  oxidation,  once  started,  will 
proceed  as  a  reari*angement  of  the  oxygen 
already  in  the  burning  substance.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  rule  is,  no 
air,  no  fire.  Water  is  the  handiest  thing, 
in  most  cases,  but  any  non-burning  stuff 
that  could  be  spi*ead  quickly  and  kept  in 
place  will  do.  Of  late  oil  tanks  are  being- 
protected  with  a  device  to  spread  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  which  is  carbon  already 
burnt  all  it  will  burn,  over  the  oil  in 


case  of  fire,  and  hold  it  in  place  by  a 
foam  which  is  made  to  some  extent  at 
least  of  extract  of  liquorice. 

And  that  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  third 
way  water  puts  out  a  fire,  by  turning  to 
steam  and  so  blanketing  the  fire  that  air 
cannot  get  in.  They  use  this  in  fires  in 
mines  and  holds  of  vessels,  where  they 
run  in  live  steam  instead  of  water,  and  if 
they  can  get  in  steam  enough,  the  method 
works. 

Now  as  to  the  efficiency,  there  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  diffei-ence  between  hot  axxd  cold  water 
when  it  come  to  lowering  the  ignition 
point,  that  both  may  be  considei-ed  to 
work  equally  well,  though  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  would  have  the  edge  on  the  hot.  As 
water  blankets,  each  would  work  well,  as 
steam  blankets,  the  hot  water  would  be  a 
little  ahead,  as  it  -would  turn  to  steam 
quicker  than  the  cold.  But,  if  a  fire 
breaks  out,  do  not  wait  to  warm  the 
water. 

Where  Does  the  Fire  Come  From  When 
Flint  Is  Struck  With  Steel? 

Fire  is  only  our  name  for  one  of  the 
forms  of  force*  or  energy,  and  in  this  case 
it  comes  from  the  burning,  oxidation,  of  a 


little  speck  of  steel  which  is  whittled  off 
by  the  shai-p  edge  of  the  flint.  The  sli¬ 
ver  of  iron  gets  enough  enei-gy  from  the 
force  of  the  blow  to  bring  it  to  the  igni¬ 
tion  point,  that  is  to  the  temperature 
when  it  is  “hot  enough  to  burn”.  That 
means  that  the  little  bits  of  iron  are  go¬ 
ing  fast  enough  to  break  into  a  pair  of 
oxygen  atoms,  tear  them  apart,  and  seize 
them,  so  becoming  oxide  of  iron,  or  iron 
rust.  Only,  instead  of  one  pair  of  oxy¬ 
gen  atoms,  the  smallest  spark  uses  a  few 
million.  The  flint,  which  is  a  form  of 
quartz,  already  has  all  the  oxygen  it  can 
use.  It  is  not  interested  in  getting  more, 
but  it  has  the  habit  of  breaking  with 
sharp  edges,  which  shave  off  the  steel. 
Iron  will  work,  sometimes,  but  steel  works 
bettei-,  probably  on  account  of  the  carbon 
combined  with  some  of  the  iron,  which 
makes  it  more  ready  to  take  on  the  oxy¬ 
gen.  But  the  i-eal  source  of  the  enei-gy 
to  start  is  the  force  of  the  blow.  Iron 
will  spark  on  almost  any  dry  wheel,  and 
a  few  other  metals  will  also.  It  was 
long  since  noticed  that  some  alloys  burned 
easily,  and  when  .Auer  von  Welsbach 
found  he  had  an  excess  of  cerium,  a  little 
of  which  was  needed  for  his  gas  mantles, 
he  made  an  alloy  of  cerium  and  iron. 
This  is  the  stuff  which  is  used  on  the  gas 
lighters  and  cigar  lighters,  and  gives  a 
shower  of  sparks  when  struck  with  a 
steel  wheel.  These  bits  of  metal  are 
often  called  “flint”,  but  they  are  not, 
they  are  the  quick  burning  alloy,  and 
almost  anything  can-  be  used  to  sci-ape 
off  the  dust  which  catches  fire  in  the  air. 

F.  D.  C. 
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DOMESTIC.— A  “practical  joke,”  per¬ 
petrated  in  a  pooli-oom  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Oct.  8,  caused  the  arrest  of  one  man  on  a 
chax-ge  of  .mayhem  and  the  detention  of 


five  others  as  material  witnesses,  and 
sent  John  Manning,  of  117  Klagg  Ave., 
Trenton,  to  the  McKinley  Hospital  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands  so  badly  fi-ozen 
that  both  hands  may  have  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  The  police,  after  questioning  the 
accused  man,  Joseph  Warowsky,  of  23 
Michigan  Ave.,  Trenton,  and  the  othex-s, 
xvex-e  able  to  desci-ibe  the  “joke.”  Wai'- 
owsky,  they  said,  obtained  some  cai-bon 
dinxide  snow,  also  known  as  dry  ice,  in 
wTestaurant  and  carried  it  in  a  container 
to  the  poolroom  where  Manning  was  play¬ 
ing  with  companions.  He  told  Manning 
to  hold  out  his  hands,  and  the  man,  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  “snow,”  did  so. 
Then  Warowsky  poured  some  of  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  into  Manning’s  palms.  The 
material,  is  extremely  cold  and  pi-oduces 
freezing  almost  upon  immediate  contact 
with  the  skin.  The  action  is  so  rapid 
that  the  frozen  spots  have  somewhat  the 
appeai-ance  of  burns.  Manning  screamed 
and  dropped  the  “snow,”  but  not  befoi-e 
his  hands  had  suffered  serious  injury. 
Warowsky  was  arrested  a  few  hours  later 
and  is  now  held  in  $1,000  bail  for  the 
action  of  the  Mercer  County  Grand  Jury. 

The  town  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  began 
Oct.  8  a  five-day  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  in  1677  on  an 
island  in  the  central  Delaware  Valley. 
The  fii-st  pei-manent  settlement  on  the  site 
was  made  by  a  band  of  English  Quakers. 
In  later  years  the  town  became  the  seat 
of  ^government  of  West  Jersey,  the  home 
of 'governors  and  statesmen,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Council  of  Proprietors, 
originally  rulers  of  the  western  division 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Council  of  Proprie- 
toi-s  continues  to  meet  there,  and  Oct.  8 
the  place  where  annual  meetings  of  this 
body  have  been  held  for  239  yeai-s  was 
marked  with  a  bronze  tablet. 

A  small  three-story  unnumbered  brick 
tenement  in  the  i-ear  of  416  West  35th 


St.,  New  York  City,  was  toiui  open  by 
an  explosion  Oct.  8  that  killed  five  pei-- 
sons  and  caused  injury  to  13.  The  ground 
floor  structure  was  blown  out  of  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  the  debi-is  rained 
against  the  back  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Hospital,  causing  panic  in  the  chil- 
di*en’s  ward  of  that  institution,  the  up¬ 
per  stories  of  the  tenement  collapsed. 
The  explosion  definitely  was  attributed 
to  a  bomb  when  firemen  searching  the 
ruins  for  victims,  discovered  an  xinex- 
ploded  infernal  machine  in  the  debi-is, 
containing  between  six  and  seven  pounds 
of  gelatine  dynamite.  Police  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  bomb  explosion  was  ac¬ 
cidental  and  that  the  unidentified  man, 
found  among  the  dead,  was  one  of  the 
two  young  Italians  who  hired  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  tenement  a  month  ago 
and  who  came  and  went,  with  mysterious 
grips  and  packages,  but  apparently  never 
slept  in  the  place.  Their  theory  is  that 
this  pair  used  the  apartment  only  as  a 
workshop  to  manufacture  bombs  for  use 
elsewhere  and  that  the  fatal  blast  resulted 
when  one  of  the  two  inadvertently  mis¬ 
handled  one  of  his  bombs. 

Oct.  8  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  battle 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  pageant  that  attracted  100,- 
000  spectators. 

With  the  opening  Oct.  9  of  Fii-e  Pre¬ 
vention  Week,  the  National  Boai*d  of 
Fire  Underwriters  announced  that  the  an¬ 
nual  fire  loss  in  this  country  for  the  last 
year  had  increased  over  the  published 
figures  for  the  previous  yeai\  Px-operty 
loss  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  board,  amounted  to  $560,458,- 
624.  Approximately  15,000  lives  were 
lost  and  17,000  persons  were  injured 
through  fires.  In  previous  yeai-s  alinost 
one-half  of  the  total  loss  was  classified 
as  either  sti-ictly  or  partially  preventable. 

Benjamin  Rader,  youthful  murderer  of 
Patrolman  Henry  E.  A.  Meyer,  of  New 
York,  and  Edward  Reilly,  who  assisted 
him  in  the  Cypress  Hills,  Long  Island, 
cemetery  i-obbery  which  preceded  the 
greater  crime,  marched  into  Sing  Sing 
Oct.  10,  both  facing  the  prospect  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  50  years  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary.  If  his  behavior  is  good  and  he 
remains  in  prison  for  the  minimum  time 
Rader  will  be  68  years  old  when  he  re¬ 
gains  freedom.  Under  the  same  eii;cum- 
stances,  Reilly  will  be  71  when  he  is  re¬ 
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leased.  Violation  of  prison  rules  will  ex¬ 
tend  either  sentence  to  life.  County 
Judge  Adel  in  Long  Island  City,  who  i-e- 
cent'ly  denounced  the  jury  which  failed 
to  vote  a  first  degree  murder  verdict 
agin st  Radei-,  practically  made  life  tei’ms 
certaiix  for  both  youths  earlier  in  the  day 
by  adding  maximum  sentences  on  revolver 
and  robbery  charges  to  Rader’s  second 
degree  murder  conviction  and  giving 
Reilly  the  limit  as  a  repeated  offender. 

Four  or  five  men  robbed  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  Oct.  10,  of 
approximately  $10,000  in  currency  and 
an  unknown  number  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
The  robbers  escaped,  scattering  tacks 
along  the  highway  behind  them,  causing 
the  tires  of  pursuing  automobiles  to  be 
punctured.  Three  bank  employees  and 
three  customers  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
on  the  floor  behind  the  counter,  alid  were 
later  locked  in  the  vault. 

American  born  Chinese  "were  denied  the 
right  of  entrance  to  the  white  public 
schools  of  Mississippi  Oct.  10  by  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Supreme  Court  in  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  of  Coahoma 
County  which  ordered  the  school  officials 
to  allow  a  Chinese  to  enroll  in  a  white 
school  in  that  county.  Under  this  ruling 
the  Chinese  will  be  forced  to  attend 
Negro  schools  if  they  desire  an  education 
in  Mississippi. 

Magistrate  Farrel,  Oct.  10,  told  Mrs. 
Mary  Vieni,  of  1659  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  that  if  her  17-yeai--old  son,  Frank, 
earned  $14  a  week  instead  of  $14  a  day  as 
a  union  lather,  he  might  be  less  wayward 
and  work  more  regularly.  The  boy  was 
placed  in  his  mother’s  custody  on  a 
three  months’  suspended  sentence.  He 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  a 
wayward  minoix 

WASHINGTON.  —  Fur  fields  under 
Uncle  Sam’s  custody  on  the  Alaskan  Is¬ 
lands,  where  seals  breed,  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  in  announcing  the 
total  seal  population  Aug.  10,  1927f  as 
808, S70.  The  census  last  year  on  tlx e 
same  date,  showed  761,281  seals,  making 
the  increase  about  6  per  cent. 

The  cutter  Northland  was  ordered  Oct. 

7  by  the  Coast  Guaru  to  proceed  to  Un- 
alaska  to  answer  call  for  medical  aid.  A 
few  years  ago  about  one-half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  died  of  influenza  and 
at  another  time  measles  took  a  heavy  toll. 

The  government  will  undertake  to  col¬ 
lect  approximately  $500,000  from  Charles 
A.  Levine,  backer  of  aviation  enterprises, 
when  he  returns  from  Europe.  There  is 
a  difference  between  Levine  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  over  war  contracts,  the  latter 
holding  that  the  former  did  not  turn  over 
its  share  of  certain  proceeds.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  threatening  to  take  the 
matter  to  court,  but  will  wait  until  Le¬ 
vine  is  back  in  this  country.  Meanwhile 
efforts  are  being  made  to  settle  the  dispute. 

A  final  indelible  stamp  of  fraud  and  il¬ 
legality  is  now  upon  the  oil  scandals.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  another  sweeping  ver¬ 
dict.  went  as  far  Oct.  10  in  branding  the 
celebrated  Teapot  Dome  lease  to  Harry 
F.  Sinclair  as  it  did  last  February  in 
similarly  depriving  Edward  L.  Doheney 
of  the  Elk  Hill,  Cal.,  naval  oil  reserves. 
Albert  B.  Fall,  who  as  Seci’etary  of  the 
Interior,  in  1922  negotiated  the  leases 
that  have  produced  one  of  the  longest, 
fiercest  legal  struggles  in  American  courts 
is  again  denounced  as  a  “faithless  public 
officer.”  The  decision,  coming  almost  on 
the  eve  of  the  Fall-Sinclair  conspiracy 
trial  set  for  Oct.  17,  was  not  unexpected. 
The  Supreme  Court  signified  by  its  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  Doheney  lease  that  Sin- 
clair.  the  New  York  millionaire  and 
spoilsman,  would  fax-e  no  better  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  justify  the  acts  that  stripped 
the  navy  of  its  future  oil  supplies.  The 
government  now  recovci's  upward  of 
$430,000,000  worth  of  oil  property  and 
improvements,  the  gx-eatest  restriction 
and  undoing  of  a  cabinet  officer's  work  in 
the  country’s  histoi-y.  Doheney  and  Fall 
escaped  punishment  when  the  jury  that 
tried  them  in  the  ci-inxinal  conspiracy  case 
last  Christmastime  found  them  blameless.- 
Two  months  later  the  Supreme  Court 
found  them  guilty  in  the  civil  case. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— California 
vineyai-dists,  producing  87  per  cent  of  the 
grape  tonnageFiu  the  United  States,  ai-e 
oi’ganized  to  save  themselves  from  ruin. 
Figures  show  that  in  1925  the  vineyard- 
ists  produced  377,000  more  tons  of  grapes 
tiian  they  did  in  1924  and  got  $189,000 
lesx  for  their  crop.  In  1926  they  pi-o- 
duced  505,000  more  tons  and  got  $685,000 
less.  This  year  the  ci'op  will  yield  2,316.- 
000  tons  and  the  price  px-ospect  is  not 
encouraging.  The  California  Vineyai-d¬ 
ists’  Association  is  forming  to  effect  a  dis- 
tx-ibuted  marketing  on  sound  bases 
through  co-operating  releases.  Then  it 
will  undertake  bettennent  of  production 
and  cultivation  of  the  market.  Inasmuch 
as  the  grape  industry  is  one  of  the  largest 
agricultural  industries  in  that  State,  on 
which  much  of  the  prosperity  of  all  de¬ 
pends,  the  association  requests  mox-al  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  opened  a 
neV  plant  of  Lyman,  Neb.  Oct.  8,  which 
turned  out  400,000  lbs.  of  sugar  in  its 
first  day  of  opei-ation. 

The  free  distribution  of  apples  to  or- 
phanages,  hospitals  and  other  institutioxis 
again  will  open  the  apple  season  this 
year,  Oct.  29,  Hallowe’en.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  made  by  Joseph  Sicker,  local 
representative  of  the  International  Apple 
Shippers’  Association  at  204  Franklin  St. 
The  funds  for  the  distribution  come  al¬ 
most  wholly  fi-om  the  apple  dealex-s  of 
this  city. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Conservation  Gone  to  Seed 

It  is  a  surprise  to  us  in  Virginia  to 
learn  from  an  article  on  page  1132,  that 
a  farmer  in  New  York  does  not  have  the 
right  to  protect  his  crops  from  squirrels. 
The  Virginia  game  laws  give  farm  owners 
the  right  to  shoot  squirrels  and  rabbits 
on  their  own  land  at  any  time  they  are 
caught  injuring  any  farm  crop  or  product. 
We  have,  little  trouble  with  them  here, 
as  there  is  much  woodland  along  the 
streams,  where  they  find  an  abundance 
of  food.  Sometimes  they  destroy  corn 
that  grows  along  border  of  woods,  but 
such  damage  is  not  usually  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  I  wonder  if  the  squirrels  are 
not  after  the  seeds  of  these  pears,  merely 
gnawing  through  the  flesh  in  order  to 
get  at  the  seed  cavity?  This  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  destruction  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  fruits  than  if  they  were  eating 
the  whole  thing.  I  have  known  them  to 
do  this  with  apples.  Probably  if  F.  S. 
will  fasten  small,  shallow  boxes  in  his 
pear  trees,  and  keep  a  small  quantity  of 
corn  in  them,  the  frisky  marauders  will 
eat  it  rather  than  to  dig  out  the  pear 
seeds,  if  it  is  the  seeds  they  are  after. 

The  whole  question  of  wild  life  con¬ 
servation  has  always  been  of  great  interest 
to  the  writer,  as  I  have  for  40  years 
been  both  a  farmer  and  a  student  and 
lover  of  all  of  God's  wild  creatures.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  wild  birds, 
mammals  and  flowers  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  wanton  slaughter,  whether 
at  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  the  city  sport 
or  the  tourist  who  sometimes  relapses  into 
vandalism ;  but  when  conservation  is 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  prevents  a 
farmer  from  protecting  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  it  becomes  Oppression,  and  those 
who  are  oppressed  should  s^e  to  it  that 
the  objectionable  clauses  are  changed. 
The  trouble  is  that  most  farmers  let  the 
hunters  and  lawyers  prepare  and  put 
tl lough  the  game  laws,  without  saying 
a  word,  until  they  get  in  the  predicament 
in  which  F.  S.  finds  himself.  We  have 
not  allowed  any  shooting  on  our  farm 
for  many  years,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
life  are  very  abundant.  x 

I  find  in  taking  a  census  of  nesting 
birds  on  60  acres,  including  the  home 
grounds  and  orchard,  that  .  this  Spring 
we  had  53  species  and  95  pairs.  In  spite 
of  this  large  bird  population,  we  suffer 
very  little  loss  from  them.  If  the  cherry 
crop  is  light,  we  notice  the  toll  taken  by 
the  robins  and  catbirds,  but  would  not 
P  ink  of  injuring  one  of  them  on  account 
of  it.  However,  if  they  should  become 
seriously  destructive,  we  Avould  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  clause  in  our  law  which 
allows  landow-iers  to  destroy  birds  ac¬ 
tually  caught  destroying  property. 

FARMER  NATURALIST 

Brunswick  County,  Va. 


Squirrels  and  Pears 

The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  squirrels  drop¬ 
ping  pears  by  gnawing  off  the  stems  to  get 
the  seeds ;  the  writer  says  “grays,”  but  we 
have  seen  the  “reds”  at  the  wicked  work. 
They  eat  the  sweet  pears  only,  an  old- 
fashioned  sweet  pear,  or  Winter  Nelis  or 
the  like,  but  go  by  a  sour  pear  next  door 
to  it.  MRS.  B. 

“Roughing  It”  and  Keeping 
Warm 

In  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  on  page  992, 
in  discussing  how  the  Indian  managed  to 
survive  in  this  western  country  you  say : 
“It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  how  those  half-naked  savages  could 
endure  the  cold  and  snows  of  such  Win¬ 
ters.” 

This  reminded  me  of  a  pack  trip  I 
made  with  two  horses  in  the  Winter  of 
1888-1889.  In  all  I  rode  about  800  miles 
from  Powder  River,  which  you  have 
heard  from  the  A.  E.  F.,  is  a  “mile  wide 
and  a  foot  deep,”  up  into  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  Medicine  Hat  and  Alberta.  On  cross¬ 
ing  the  Crow  Reservation  I  ran  across  a 
cow  puncher,  called  Jim  Hughey,  going 
my  way,  so  we  jogged  along  together,  and 
in  a  day  or  so  ran  into  a  bunch  of  In¬ 
dians  who  had  just  been  into  headquar¬ 
ters  for  government  supplies.  They  had 
their  squaws,  papooses,  and  teepees  along 
with  them,  going  back  home.  There  was 
about  a  foot  of  snow  all  over  the  reser¬ 
vation.  Among  them  was  a  squaw  man 
who  got  into  conversation  with  Jim 
Hughey  and  myself,  and  suggested  that 
we  camp  with  him  in  his  tepee  as  long 
as  we  were  going  their  way.  This  we 
did,  stopping  and  traveling  with  them 
several  days.  Ill  the  tepee,  the  squaw- 
man  and  his  wife  slept  next  the  door, 
then  Jim  and  myself,  then  another  In¬ 
dian  and  his  sqvaw,  then  next  the  door 
on  the  otliei  side,  another  brave  and  his 
squaw.  There  were  several  papooses 
strung  on  their  boards,  and  hung  around 
over  the  beds.  These  made  no  noise,  and 
were  taken  down  and  cleaned  and  dressed 
every  now  and  then.  The  squaws  kept 
up  the  fire  all  night.  There  was  no  smoke, 
and  I  was  as  comfortable  and  well  fed  as 
I  ever  was  in  my  life.  The  squaws  did 
all  the  cooking,  and  everyone  was  as 
friendly  as  could  be.  Jim  used  to  play 
poker  with  the  braves  in  some  central 
tent  every  night.  One  night  he  brought 
i  nas  many  blankets  as  he  could  carry — 


threw  them  on  top  of  me,  and  said  he 
ha  1  won  every  spare  one  in  camp,  and 
two  of  the  chief’s  best  running  horses, 
and  would  have  to  go  to  Billings  and 
cash  in.  There  was  no  dirt  or  filth.  The 
braves  took  their  sweat  baths  every 
night ;  no  smells.  If  that  was  existing, 
I’ll  take  my  chances  in  an  Indian  tepee 
every  time  against  your  New  York  slums. 
It’s  no  mystery  to  me  how  the  Indians 
existed  in  this  “God’s  country”  before 
the  white  man  spoiled  it. 

There  is  an  old  buffalo  trap  above  Fort 
Shaw.  Stand  up  there  50,  80  or  100 
years  ago,  see  the  thousands  of  magni¬ 
ficent  beasts  grazing  towards  the  heaps 
of  rocks  scattered  in  the  big  entrance. 
See  the  Indians  clustered  in  groups  be- 
1  hind  the  rock  piles,  each  carrying  a 
gaudy  robe  or  blanket.  See  the  buffalo 
runner  or  decoy,  who  has  spent  a  week 
or  more  fasting  and  offering  prayers  to 
his  personal  animal  guardian  angel,  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  this  momentous  moment, 
go  out  to  meet  the  herd.  He  gets  some 
cow  or  beast  to  imagine  he  is  a  lost  calf 
or  something  to  be  followed.  Presently 
the  wjiole  herd  is  following,  presently 
charging,  finally  stampeding  after  the 
runner,  who  just  makes  the  wings  of  the 
trap  on  foot  in  time  to  save  his  life.  See 
the  Indians  appear  on  the  wings  waving 
their  blankets,  closing  in  on  the  mad¬ 
dened  herd,  winch  fall  finally  in  a  living 
cascade  over  the  cliff,  where  their  bones 
molder  today.  Then  the  cutting  up, 
smoking  and  dressing ;  enough  of  the 
finest  food  on  earth  to  last  for  years. 
Skins  and  nothing  wasted.  Then  note 
a  year  or  two  before  I  struck  Montana, 
hides  piled,  corded  for  miles,  along  the 
Northern  Pacific,  to  go  back  East,  al¬ 
most  worthless.  An  old  partner  of  mine 
who  was  skinning  with  six  others  after 
Yic  Smith  told  me  that  in  1883  their  out¬ 
fit,  and  a  number  of  others,  ran  out  of 
supplies  near  Lavina.  and  came  into 
Miles  City  to  refit.  They  said  that  all 
the  buffalo  left  in  Montana  seemed  to 
have  gathered  at  Lavina  headed  north. 
He  and  his  outfit  went  right  back.  They 
could  find  no  buffalo,  and  he  said  he  had 
never  seen  one  since.  There  is  a  big  black 
butte  near  Great  Falls.  An  old  man 
told  me  that  a  lifetime  ago  a  man  could 
climb  that  butte  and  see  a  moving  mass 
of  game  animals,  representing  everything 
on  this  northern  continent  in  thousands 
at  any  time. 

I  can  believe  it,  for  in  1SS4  and  1885, 
on  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  South  Africa, 
I  have  seen  game  in  thousands,  literally 
covering  the  ground.  A  railroad  runs  up 
through  there  now,  and  they  tell  me  that 
one  can  hardly  see  even  a  meercat. 

But  if  you  think  it  is  a  mystery  how 
an  Indian  can  live  in  a  tepee, The  most 
comfortable  tent  on  earth,  how  about  the 
dirt-covered  lodges  of  the  Mandans? 
What  did  Lewis  and  Clark  find?  Some¬ 
thing  mighty  good,  they  tell  us,  and  stores 
of  corn,  the  progenitors  of  the  famous 
strains  we  are  developing  in  Montana  to¬ 
day,  and  which  will  yet  beat  the  corn 
borer  when  our  great  Uncle  Sam  has 
blown  in  his  $10,000,000  trying  to  stop  it. 

I  have  spent  a  Winter  in  a  dugout 
with  a  foot. of  gumbo  clay  (put  on  wet) 
on  the  roof.’  The  wind  howled  40  degrees 
below  outside,  but  I  never  felt  a  chill.  It 
is  only  a  fool  paleface  that  would  do  as 
I  did  in  Alberta  in  1889 — stop  in  a  sin¬ 
gle-board  paper-covered  shack  before  a 
red-hot  cook  stove  with  my  back  freezing, 
and  sit  there  turning  round,  feeding  in 
coal  all  night. 

I  am  sitting  in  a  log  house  today,  and 
that  beats  a  lumber  house  six  to  one,  but 
for  solid  comfort  when  a  blizzerd  is  blow¬ 
ing  give  me  a  Mandan  dirt-covered  dug- 
out,  and  corn  stored  with  game  handy  so 
I  won’t  have  to  go  outside.  When  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold  I'll  trade  the  log- 
house  for  a  buffalo-skin  tepee  any  day. 
On  that  pack  trip  I  swam  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  once,  and  broke  through,  the  ice 
crossing  the  Marias  on  another  occasion 
and  never  had  a  cold  the  whole  trip. 

Montana.  H.  C.  B.  colville. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  we  wondered  at  was 
not  how  the  Indians  wintered  in  their 
tents  or  shacks,  but  how  they  could  cam¬ 
paign  in  Winter  right  in  the  deep  snow 
and  driving  blizzard.  Parkman  tells  how 
the.  first  Frenchmen  at  Quebec  froze  in 
their  houses,  before  open  fires,  while  the 
Indians  outside  in  the  snow  seemed  fairly 
comfortable. 


Mortgage  and  Bank  Failure 

Could  you  give  me  some  advice  and 
information  regarding  banking  laws,  etc., 
of.  the  State  of  Florida?  A  bank  lias 
failed  here.  Could  they  demand  the 
money  for  a  mortgage  to  be  paid  at  once 
though  the  interest  has  been  paid  six 
months  in  advance?  Also,  if  one  is  a 
depositor  and  has  money  in  the  bank,  does 
he  lose  that  and  still  have  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  mortgage  or  can  he  take 
the  amount  due  him  off  the  mortgage  at 
the  time  the  bank  failed?  fIb. 

The  failure  of  a  bank  does  not  make 
the  mortgage  come.  due.  It  will  run  till 
it  falls  due  by  its  terms  unless  you 
choose  to  pay  it  off  sooner. 

If  the  mortgage  is  due  the  balance  on 
deposit  may  be.  set  off  against  the  mort¬ 
gage  debt,  but  if  the  mortgage  is  not  due 
at  the  time  of  the  failure  there  can  be 
no  offset.  c:  s.  L. 


Right  in  Your  Home  Town 


No  one  in  the  world  enjoys  a  better  tire 
proposition  than  is  available  to  you  right, 
in  your  home  town. 

This  proposition  is  offered  you  by  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocketbook,  and  he 
services  those  tires  after  you  buy. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of 
Goodyear  Tire  for  your  car.  He  puts  it  on 
the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air.  He  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have  to  de¬ 
liver  maximum  results. 

When  you  buy  from  your  Goodyear  dealer, 
therefore,  you  get  a  superior  tire  which  you 
can  see  before  you  buy ,  backed  up  by  a  handy  in¬ 
telligent  service  that  will  save  you  money. 

This  service  is  an  important  part  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy :  to  build  the  greatest  possible  value 
into  Goodyear  products,  and  to  provide  facilities 
so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

:  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you  \ 

:  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  : 
J  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  : 

:  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  frost  has  held  off  much  longer  than 
usual  and  an  abundance  of  nearby  fruits 
and  vegetables  continue  to  fill  the  market. 
The  quality  of  many  of  them,  however, 
does  not  average  very  high.  Tomatoes 
have  been  coming  in  a  little  too  soft  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  very 
little  really  good  sweet  corn  is  available. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  little  better 
demand  for  firm  tomatoes  and  California 
has  already  begun  to  ship  them,  the  first 
car  to  be  received  in  Philadelphia  this 
season  arriving  this  week.  Good  toma¬ 
toes  from  nearby  have  been  selling  $1  to 
$1.75  per  %-bushel  basket.  Green  and 
wax  beans  have  been  draggy,  very  few 
lots  of  fancy  string  beans  being  available 
and  most  of  them  have  been  selling.  25 
to  75c  per  %-bushel  basket  while  Virginia 
beans  sold  around  75c  a  bushel.  Rain 
over  the  week  end  caused  lighter  offerings 
of  Lima  beans  the  first  of  the  week  and 
prices  advanced  a  little  but  the  market 
in  general  has  been  very  irregular.  Most 
offerings  sold  within  the  range  of  60c  to 
$1.25  per  %  basket  as  to  quality.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  generally  dull  but  under  light 
offerings  prices  held  fairly  steady.  New 
York  Domestic  averaged  about  $13  a  ton 
and  Danish  ranged  $17  to  $18  a  ton. 
Celery  was  about  steady.  The  nearby 
celery  ranged  from  25  to  75c  per  dozen 
bunch  stalks  while  the  New  York  State 
product  sold  slowly  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per 
two-thirds  crate.  Lettuce  arrivals  were 
in  excess  of  requirements  as  the  demand 
has  been  very  slow  and  prices  were  low, 
a  good  deal  of  it  selling  50  to  75c,  some 
at  $1  per  crate  of  two  dozen.  California 
lettuce  lias  also  been  cheap,  $2  to  $2.75 
per  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  very  dull,  but  better 
prices  are  anticipated  with  cooler  weather. 
Virginia  is  shipping  heavily  and  prices 
are  low,  about  $2  a  barrel,  while  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  bushels  brought  65  to 
75c,  the  same  as  New  Jersey  sweets  in 
%-bushel  baskets.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  the  Southern  States  to  sup¬ 
ply  more  and  more  sweet  potatoes  to  our 
northern  markets,  in  fact  for  the  last  year 
or  two  they  have  shipped  nearly  as  many 
as  the  more  commercialized  areas  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Foui* 'years  ago  the  more  Southern 
States  were  only  shipping  about  one-tliird 
of  the  volume  moved  by  the.  northeastern 
group.  Onions  have  been  in  very  light 
demand,  the  comparatively  few  moving 
selling  $1.50  to  $1.65  a  sack.  Recent 
storms  have  caused  a  good  many  apples 
to  drop  and  these  have  filled  the  market 
with  cull  fruit.  Naturally  prices  on 
such  stock  have  been  low  but  the  market 
for  fancy  large  continues  firm.  Some 
Pennsylvania  2%-in.  Jonathans  brought 
$6  a  barrel.  Unclassified  New  York 
State  Maiden  Blush  2%-in.  and  up  were 
quoted  at  $2.25  a  bushel  while  nearby 
Delicious  and  Romes  ranged  75c  to  $1 
per  %-bushel  basket.  Peaches  are  done 
so  far  as  nearby  orchards  are  concerned 
and  home-grown  grapes.  Concords,  ranged 
60  to  65c  per  12-qt.  basket. 

EGG  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  rather  small  for  the 
season  and  the  fine  fresh  eggs  were  scarce. 
Consequently  there  has  been  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  on  the  better  quality 
eggs,  fresh  extra  firsts  selling  46c  a  dozen 
and  fresh  firsts  in  new  cases  were  quoted 
at  40e.  Fresh  seconds,  however,  have  not 
shared  in  the  advance  which  took  place 
in  the  high  quality  eggs  and  continue  to 
work  out  at  29  to  30c.  The  carefully 
selected  fresh  eggs,  candled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  satisfying  the  carton  trade, 
jumped  i  bout  4c  a  dozen,  to  52  to  55c. 
Withdrawals  from  storage  during  the 
past  two  weeks  about  equaled  those  of 
last  year  for  the  same  period,  around  18,- 
500  cases  for  the  two-week  period  leaving 
about  260,000  cases  on  hand  compared 
with  around  265,000  cases  same  date  a 
year  ago.  Total  storage  holdings  for  10 
cities  is  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago 
at  this  time. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Jewish  holidays 
which  have  been  quite  frequent  during 
the  past  month  live  poultry  has  ruled  firm 
on  desirable  stock.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rock  ranged  31  to  32c  with  fairly  good 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  best  of  the  other 
Leeds,  colored,  brought  27  to  28c  a  lb. 
Leghorns  sold  as  low  as  16c.  F our  pound 
Spring  chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
brought  the  same  as  the  heavy  fowl  31 
to  32c,  with  smaller  sizes  of_  the  same 
breed  ranging  downward  to  25c.  Mixed 
colors  of  Spring  chickens  averaged  27c 
and  Leghorns  25c,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
preferred.  Old  roosters  worked  out  at 
16  to  17c  a  lb.  White  Pekin  ducks  have 
done  a  little  better  lately,  26  to  27c  a 
lb.  and  mixed  colors  also  advanced  about 
3c  a  lb.  to  21  to  23c.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  very  quiet  although  a  firm¬ 
ness  prevailed  which  held  heavy  fowl  in 
barrels  at  28  to  30c,  and  western  stock 
in  boxes  31  to  32c.  Medium  sizes  ranged 
23  to  26c  and  lightweights  18  to  22c. 
Small  chickens,  2-lb.  sizes  and  under,  bar¬ 
relled-packed  topped  the  market  at  33  to 
35 j,  2%-lb.  sizes  were  quoted  at  28  to 
31c  and  3% -lb.  sizes  at  28  to  29c,  the  3-lb 
sizes  bringing  the  least,  25  _to  27c.  Duck¬ 
lings  were  unchanged  at  25c  a  lb.  The 
2,185,000  lbs.  of  poultry  in  storage  in 


Philadelphia  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
was  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  has  been  very 
quiet.  Offei’ings  were  ample  for  trade 
requirements  and  exceptionally  good  hay 
was  needed  to  obtain  top  prices.  Best 
Timothy  continues  to  sell  around  $18  a 
ton  but  the  bulk  of  it  ranged  $15  to  $17 
a  ton.  No.  1  Timothy,  light-clover  mixed 
sold  up  to  $17  a  ton,  but  straight  rye 
straw  exceeded  prices  on  best  Timothy, 
commanding  $19  to  $20  a  ton  for  the 
best.  Offerings  were  light.  The  pastures 
even  in  the  Northern  States  continue  to 
furnish  considerable  feed  according  to 
Federal  reports  and  the  tame  hay  crop 
in  most  Southern  States  is  larger  than 
last  year.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  63c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  36c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
quinces,  6  for  2pc ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  l%c;  red,  lb.,  3c;  carrots, 
bell,  5e ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ;  Clapp  Favorite  pears, 
bu.,  $2.50 ;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  40 
to  70c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
12e ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2  lbs., 
5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  ;  pk..  40c  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
75c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  4c;  Yellow 
Bantam  corn,  doz.,  20c ;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
10  to  15c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c  ;  headcheese,  lb.,  50c ; 
fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ;  shoul¬ 
der  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  liamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced, 
lb.,  38e. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  live, 
Spring,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ; 
fowls,  live,  'lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  26c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ; 
butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  crate,  $16  to 
$16.50 ;  retail,  50  to  55c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $3.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50  \ 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  35 
to  60c ;  100  heads,  $4 ;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $4 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  20c ;  bag,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  60c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.30 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  30c ;  onions,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
peppex-s,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c  tomatoes,  2  qts.,  5c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive,  doz., 
60c ;  letuce,  head,  4  to  6c ;  crate,  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  ^  $3 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  5c ;  peaches,  bu.  bskt,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  pears,  bu.  bskt,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Meats.— Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  green, 
bskt,  40  to  60c ;  wax,  bskt,  40  to  60c ; 
Lima,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  beets,  bskt,  50  to 
60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c ;  100  heads,  $3  to  $4 ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  bu.,  $2  to  $4 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
15  to  20c ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1.50 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to 
20c  ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  12%  to  15%c  ; 
Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  13  to  15c ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c;  Boston,  head, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.10 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c- ;  peppers,  green,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  red, 


bskt,  75c  to  $1 ;  pickles,  dill,  crate,  $1.65 
to  $2 ;  100,  75  to  85c ;  seconds,  100,  45 
to  50c ;  small,  100,  45  to  50c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ; 
100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  white,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  pk.,  15  to 
20c ;  bskt,  25  to  30c ;  green,  bskt,  25  to 
30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  20- 
ounee,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1  to  $1  25 ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
grapes,  Concord,  pk..  50  to  60c ;  bskt,  75 
to  90c ;  Brighton,  pk.,  65  to  75c ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  pk.,  75  to  90c ;  Niagaras,  bskt,  75 
to  90c ;  peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  pears,  Seekel,  bskt,  65  to  75c ; 
prunes,  German,  bskt,  $2 ;  quinces,  bskt, 
75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  ^to 
30c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,-  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
47  to  52c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  53  to  57c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c.  • 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24- 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 :  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  vegetables  and  fruits  show  a 
slightly  lower  tendency  and  peaches  are 
called  weak.  A  good  many  grapes  are 
coming  into  the  market. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  54c ;  tubs, 
45  to  51c;  daii’y,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
firm;  daisies,  new  flats,  27  to  28c;  long¬ 
horn,  28  to  28%c;  limburger,  31  to  32c; 
block  Swiss,  32c.  Eggs,  steady;  hen- 
nery,  45  to  53c ;  State,  candled,  38  to 
40c;  western,  candled,  35  to  38c. 

Poultry.*— Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  30c;  old  roosters,  18  ot  23c;  ducks,  25 
to  28c;  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Live  poultry, 
weak;  fowls,  15  to  27c;  broilers,  20  to 
27c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  21 
to  24c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Duchess,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Maiden  Blush,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Gi-aven- 
stein.  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  $1.50  to 
$2;  20-oz.  Pippins,  $1.75  to  $2;  crab- 
apples,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  150-lb. 
bags,  $3.25;  sweets,  Mad.,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
50c  to  $2;  honeydews,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  ei’anberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3  to 
$3.25;  elderberines,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
grapes,  Worden,  Concord,  12-lb.  bskt., 
60  to  70c;  Niagara,  75  to  85c;  Cal., 
Malaga,  Muscatel,  24-qt.  box,  $1.10  to 
$1.50;  peaches,  Elbertas,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.35;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  plums,  %  bu., 
75c  to  $2.25;  prunes,  %  bu.;  $1  to  $2; 
qxxinces,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  red 
kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  white  kidney.  $7.50 
to  $8.25;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.  Onions, 
slow;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Ohio,  cwt.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  gi’een,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
30c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30e;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  25 
to  75c;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  Icebei-g,  box,  50  to  75c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  parsley, 
doz.  bclis.,  25  to  35c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
pickles,  per  100,  40  to  60c;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  65c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c; 
turnips,  65c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  quiet;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17; 
rye  straw,  $13  to  $15;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $30;  standai’d 
middlings,  $31;  Red-dog,  $43;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.50; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $47;  hominy,  $40.50; 
glxiten,  $39.10;  oat  feed,  $16.25. 

c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  13,  1927. 

MILK 

October,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lb's. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
ft  is  added  to  milk  testing  ovei‘  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  diffex-ential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

.$0.48%  @$0.49 

Extra,  92  score  . . . . . 

.48 

Fii-sts,  88  to  91  scoi-e. 

•  .41  %@ 

.47 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40  @ 

.41 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .38%  @ 

.39% 

Ladles  . 

.35%  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.33  @ 

.34% 

Centi’alized  . 

.40  @ 

.44 

Renovated  . 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

•49%  @ 

.50 

Exti'a  . 

.49 

Firsts  . 

•42%  @ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

.40  @ 

.42 

CHEESE — STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27  @$0.27% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 26% @  .27 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .25 

EGGS 


Neax-by,  fancy,  white. 

.  .$0.65 

@$0.67 

Average  exti-as  .  . . 

. .  .58 

@  .62 

Exti*a  firsts  . 

.  .  .47 

@  .55 

Fii'sts  . 

@  .44 

Pullets  . 

@  .36 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
I-ixed  colors,  best 

. .  .37 

@  .64 

Neaiffiy  . 

..  .58 

@  .62 

Gathered,  best  . 

. .  .45 

@  .50 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

. .  .25 

@  .42 

Storage,  exti*a  fancy  . 

..  .35 

@  .37 

Fancy  . 

. .  .33 

@  .34 

Good  to  prime  .  .  .  . 

. .  .30 

@  .32 

Under  grades  .  . . . 

. .  .26 

@  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bi’oilei’s . 

.20  @  .26 

Roostei's  . 

.15 

Ducks  . 

.22@  .30 

Geese  . 

•18@  .20 

Tame  i-abbits  . 

.20  @  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Bi-oilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35  @$0.39 

Fair  to  good . .* . 22@  .30 

Roosters  . . 14 @  .20 

Fowls . 18  @  .32 

Ducks  . 18 @  .25 

Geese . 32  @  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring . 50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 20  @  .30 

Argentine,  young . 30@  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .65 

Dark,  doz .  1.75 @  2.75 

Culls  . .  1.00@  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@13.25 

Bulls  .  6.50 @  7.50 

Cows  .  3.50 @  5.10 

Calves,  best . 15.00@18.50 

Culls  . . 8.50@T2.50 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.25 

Hogs,  120  to  200  lbs . 12.25@12.50 

Roughs .  9.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  px-inie . 18 @  .22 

Culls  . 12  @  .17 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$1.00 

100  bchs .  2.00 @  3.00 

Brussels  spi’outs,  qt . 05@  .22 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Bulk,  ton  . 13.00@18.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Celery,  crat  .  as  to  size  ....  1.00@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  3.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Lima  beans  bu .  1.00  @  2.25 

Onions,  Eastern.  100  lbs.  .  .  .  1.25@  1.50 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.25@  1.75 

Pai-sley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.00 @  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 40 @  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00  @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  . . .  .75@  3.00 

20-qt.  crate .  1.00@  1.50 

Turnips,  nxtabaga.  bbl . 1.00@  1.25 

White,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Waterci*ess,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.75@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.75@  3.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.25@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.00 

Bbl .  2.50  @10.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Peaches,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Cranberries,  % -bbl.  box _ _  4.50@  6.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20@  .35 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00  @  3.00 

Grapes,  15-lb.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00(3)23.00 

No.  2 . 19.00 @21 .00 

No.  3  . 16.00  @18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00 

Oat  . 12.50 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.45% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring . .  1.45 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61% 

Rye  .  1.07 

Bai-ley  . 91 

Retail  prices  at  New  York  will  be 
found  on  page  1319.  y 
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Nature  Notes 


The  Plague  of  Rats 

We  have  a  75-acre  farm  with  a  house 
built  in  1769,  and  other  buildings,  all  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  property  with 
heavy  woods  close  to  the  house.  Every 
year  about  this  time  the  rats  and  field 
mice,  squirrels  and  chipmunks  move  in 
for  the  Winter,  and  we  have  no  further 
peace  at  night,  with,  of  course,  the  de¬ 
struction  that  accompanies  the  noise  of 
tearing  and  biting.  We  have  each  year 
the  hope  of  having  stopped  all  holes  with 
broken  glass,  tin,  everything,  but  the 
creatures  come  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows  and  door  and  nest  in  the  most  un¬ 
expected  places.  Once,  years  ago,  we  got 
through  a  friend  a  rat  virus.  It  worked 
marvelously  and  for  nearly  three  years 
we  were  free  from  the  pest.  I  cannot 
seem  to  find  it  on  the  market.  We  do  not 
keep  cats  because  of  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  our  birds,  through 
having  encouraged  them  all  through  the 
years  with  Winter  feeding,  etc.,  but  we 
may  have  to  come  to  that  for  Winters. 
Can  you  suggest  any  help  in  this  matter? 
We  have  tried  various  poisons  without 
great  success.  mrs.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

We  received  in  one  week  over  a  dozen 
of  such  letters.  It  shows  how  serious 
this  trouble  is.  The  vermin  seek  old 
houses  which  are  not  occupied  in  Winter. 
We  welcome  suggestions  from  readers.  In 
our  own  case  a  colony  of  rat  hunting 
cats  has  proved  most  effective.  We  are 
convinced  that  some  strains  or  families 
of  cats  are  practically  worthless.  Some 
of  them  seem  actually  afraid  of  a  rat, 
while  others  glory  in  hunting  and  fight¬ 
ing  them.  At  one  time  we  had  good 
success  with  a  certain  “rat  virus.”  It 
seemed  to  clean  out  the  rats,  but  later 
new  colonies  came  in.  If  x-eaders  can  pro¬ 
pose  some  practical  plan  for  killing  ver¬ 
min  in  an  unoccupied  house  we  wish  they 
would. 


More  of  the  Buzzards 

I  was  interested  in  the  story  of  the 
buzzard,  but  there  are  some  things  about 
them  that  were  left  out.  I  have  seen 
them  drive  the  hawks  away  and  eat  what 
the  liawka  kill  tli£niselvos.  Although  they 
^rtm't  hurt  one,  it  is  quite  startling  to 
walk  up  oix  a  number  of  them  as  I  have, 
and  have  them  all  fly  up  about  one. 
They  eat  'most  things  up  liei'e  before  they 
get  bad,  also  if  anything  dead  is  put  in 
the  woods,  they  hardly  ever  find  it,  while 
if  put  in  an  open  field  they  soon  come. 
So  it  looks  as  though  it  is  sight  rather 
than  scent  that  counts  with  them.  Buz¬ 
zards  need  very  little  to  eat  anyway, 
I  have  read  only  a  few  ounces  in  three 
or  four  days. 

Our  tenant's  wife  befriended  a  buz¬ 
zard  that  was  hurt,  keeping  it  in  a 
chicken  coop  and  feeding '  it  for  over  a 
week.  She  was  surprised  that  it  ate 
so  little.  I  said,  “Well  you  certainly  are 
good  to  it.”  She  said :  “I  don't  know, 
maybe  it  was  sent.”  It  was  soon  well 
enough  to  fly. 

Farming  does  not  look  very  rosy  here. 
The  farmers  won’t  hang  together^  I 
don’t  think  it  is  anyone’s  fault  but  their 
own,  and  they  can't  see  it.  Maybe  the 
younger  ones  coming  on  will,  or  else 
food  will  have  to  be  grown  by  the  State, 
and  the  real  farmer  will  pass.  s.  s.  W. 

Maryland. 


Fattening  Fish  Worms 

It  may  be  that  you  have  given  the 
fish  worm  as  much  space  as  he  deserves, 
but  if  you  wish  to  carry  it  further  here  is 
some  more :  Here  we  have  an  easy  way 
to  collect  the  worms,  and  in  the  days  gone 
by  we  used  to  feed  them  and  actually  fit 
them  and  improve  their  quality,  and  I 
believe  their  usefulness  as  bait.  After  a 
shower  towards  night  the  worms,  when 
they  are  plenty,  crawl  out  of  their  holes 
partly  and  lie  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
If  one  is  careful  and  quick  one  can  grab 
them  and  pull  out  of  the  hole  the  part 
not  already  out,  though  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  break  them  if  they  are  not 
nearly  out.  A  steady  pull,  not  too  hard, 
will  make  them  tired  and  lose  their  hold. 
After  dark  a  flashlight  can  be  used.  As 
a  boy  I  used  a  lantern,  but  they  are 
more  out  of  date. 

We  used  to  prepare  our  fattening  pen 
as  follows,  and  it  also  served  to  carry  the 
worms  till  wanted,  so  that  if  rain  did 
not  come  at  the  right  time  we  still  were 
provided  with  bait.  Take  a  wooden  box, 
strong  and  worm-tight,  put  an  inch  of 
garden  dirt  in  bottom,  then  6  to  10  in. 
of  sphagnum  moss  well  compacted.  We 
dumped  our  worms  on  this  and  covered 
lightly  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss.  The 
feed  consisted  of  finely  divided  sour  milk 
curd  poured  right  in  on  the  sphagnum 
moss,  not  enough  so  it  "would  stand  as 
a  liquid  inuthe  box.  Most  any  country 
boy  will  tell  you  that  first,  worms  eat 
dirt,  but  these  worms  that  live  in  the 
moss  and  eat  sour  milk  show  no  signs  of 
having  eaten  dirt.  After  five  to  seven 
days  they  will  be  a  bright  pink  color 


and  almost  translucent,  and  the  fish 
they  notice  it,  too.  J.  L.  dean. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  When  we  started  to  talk 
about  this  fisli-worm  question  we  had  no 
idea  there  was  any  particular  business 
in  it.  It  seems  that  in  many  places  near 
Summer  resorts  there  is  a  genuine  de¬ 
mand  for  worms  as  bait.  There  are  boys 
and  men  who  make  some  little  income 
breeding  worms ! 


Killing  the  Weasel 

I  read  on  page  1044  of  a  correspondent 
who  is  having  trouble  of  his  own  with 
weasels.  I  have  had  similar  trouble.  The 
best  remedy  I  have  had  was  a  shotgun 
and  a  small  rifle.  If  bothered  with  them 
at  night  the  rifle  is  best.  I  would  visit 
the  coops  about  every  hour,  and  stand 
around,  and  if  I  heard  any  disturbance 
would  enter  with  my  rifle  and  lantern, 
and  after  being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes 
could  see  the  animal  moving  around.  If 
bothered  in  the  daytime  (as  they  will  on 
cloudy  days  around  weeds)  the  shotgun 
is  best.  Turn  out  the  chicks  and  stand 
around  where  the  weasels  are  expected, 
and  when  he  tackles  one,  the  chick  will 
make  a  distressing  noise.  Then  go  as 
close  as  you  please  and  shoot  weasel, 
chicken  and  all ;  it  is  better  to  lose  one 
chick  than  to  let  the  weasel  escape.  I 
have  killed  as  high  as  seven  weasels  in 
one  week.  w.  H.  griffin. 

Delaware. 


That  Skunk  in  the  Well 

On  page  1151,  E.  A.  S.  complains  of 
a  skunk  in  his  well,  and  asks  a  way  to 
remove  the  scent  therefrom.  I  think  this 
will  help  as  well  as  any :  Take  a  metal 
dish,  after  cleaning  the  well  out,  and 
put  some  live  coals  from  wood  therein 
with  some  new  cotton  cloth  to  burn  but 
not  to  blaze.  Lower  this  to  the  bottom 
or  water  line,  and  cover  the  well  as  close 
as  possible  and  let  it  burn  and  the  smoke 
die  out  thoroughly.  Old  cloth  will  do 
some  good,  but  new  is  far  better.  If  one 
trial  does  not  kill  the  scent  try  again. 
This  will  remove  the  smell  from  a  house 
that  has  been  badly  impregnated.  Clothes 
that  'are  filled  with  the  scent  can  be  made 
sweet  by  putting  in  a  closed  place  and 
smoked.  I  like  new  suggestions  myself, 
and  try  to  help  others.  I  am  only  76 
years  young,  but  like  to  l’ead  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  for  it  gives  sound  advice,  and  cov¬ 
ers  such  a  territory.  I.  N.  s. 

New  York. 


Fish  for  Home  Supply 

I  had  a  large  swamp  ground  with 
stream  running  in  the  center.  Recently 
I  had  a  dam  built  and  made  a  beautiful 
lake.  The  size  of  the  lake  is  about  200x 
600  ft.  and  approximately  5  ft.  deep.  Now 
I  would  like  to  stock  with  some  kind  of 
fish,  such  as  black  bass,  yellow  perch,  sun- 
fish.  pickerel  or  carp.  Will  you  tell  me 
which  fish  will  do  best  for  the  lake  as  de¬ 
scribed?  s.  K. 

Sln-ewsbury,  N.  J. 

Any  of  the  fish  mentioned,  also  the 
small  catfish  commonly  known  in  most  of 
New  York  as  bullhead,  and  in  the  New 
England  States  as, horned  pout  should  do 


well  in  the  pond.  In  spite  of  its  unpleas¬ 
ant  appearance  and  strong  spines  that  is 
a  delicious  fish  to  eat.  The  black  bass 
(large-mouthed,  the  small-mouthed  re¬ 
quires  colder  water  and  a  rocky  or  gravel¬ 
ly  bottom)  is  in  many  ways  the  best  of 
the  fishes  mentioned.  It  grows  rather 
quickly  to  a  large  size,  furnishes  good 
sport  and  is  well  liked  for  food  by  most 
people.  If  the  pond  is  stocked  with  bass 
it  _  should  also  be  stocked  with  golden 
shiners,  goldfish  or  some  other  small  min¬ 
nows  to  feed  the  bass. 

The  pickerel  is  a  good  food  and  game 
fish.  It  requires  a  large  body  of  food 
fish  if  it  is  to  grow  to  good  size.  In  stock¬ 
ing  with  either  bass  or  pickerel  it  would 
be  well  to  put  the  goldfish,  golden  shiners 
or  other  food  fish  in  the  pond  a  year  or  jtwo 
before  putting  in  the  game  fish.  Pickerel 
will  stand  rather  warmer  water  than  bass, 
but  are  thought  to  be  more  destructive  to 
other  fish  in  the  pond. 

Yellow  perch  and  sunfish  are  smaller 
but  better  flavored  than  any  of  the  others 
mentioned.  They  do  better  if  the  pond  is 
well  stocked  with  water  plants  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  shade  as  well  as  pasture  for 
the  small  creatures  they  eat. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Bride  :  “How  do^  you  like  the  soup, 
dear?  I  got  the  recipe  over  the  radio." 
Her  Husband :  “I  can  taste  the  static.” 
—Life. 


Interviewer  :  “Aren’t  you  sometimes 
frightened  when  you  look  down  fit  the 
street  below  you?”  Steeplejack:  “Yes. 
Only  yesterday  I  thought  sure  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  see  a  pedestrian  get  run  over.”  — - 
Life. 


ofqjta/ifr  - - - - 

'firestone  Dealers 


Are  Trained  and  Equipped  to— 

Save  Motorists  Money 
and  Serve  Them  Better 


Firestone  Dealers  have  attended  Tire 
Educational  Meetings,  conducted  by 
factory  trained  men,  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  been  shown  by 
means  of  motion  pictures,  charts,  tire 
samples  and  complete  engineering 
data,  the  details  of  tire  design  and 
construction* 

Already  almost  a  thousand  of  these 
meetings  have  been  held  and  they  are 
still  in  progress- — -giving  Firestone 
Dealers  in  every  important  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  tire  information. 

Tire  Dealers  who  have  such  up-to- 


date  knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  care  of  tires  will  naturally  lead 
the  way  in  providing  the  best  service 
stations  with  facilities  to  help  you  get 
more  mileage  out  of  your  tires,  thus 
saving  you  money  and  serving  you 
better. 

The  Firestone  Dealer  receives  fresh  * 
clean  stocks  of  Gum-Dipped  Tires — 
and  he  can  also  secure  Oldfield  Tires* 
designed  and  built  by  Firestone,  direct 
from  the  nearest  of  1 48  Firestone  Factory 
Warehouses.Take  advantage  of  these  fine 
facilities  and  secure  the  comfort,  safe¬ 
ty  and  economy  that  only  Firestone 
Gum -Dipped  Tires  can  give  you. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  . 
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America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio 
Corporation  (8th  successful  year) 
guarantees  m  its  big,  powerful, 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  seta 
“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per¬ 
form  anceobtainableinhighgrade 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour 
tome  fuKy  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
distance  reception,  easyoperation, 
etc. — don't  buy  Itl  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 
cn  sets  and  equipment — write  for 
testimony  of  nearby  users  and 
AmazingSpecia!  Factory  Offer. 
Miraco’s  work  equally  fine  on 
“AC”  electric  house  current 
or  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


ft 
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MAGNIFICENT  TONE- SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 

r  Battery  Set/j 

users— "Wboboughtafter  thorough  S 
comparisons  —  enjoy  programs 
Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear— with  the  magnifi- 
centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost-  • 
liestsets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’s 
with  cheap,  “equawky”  radios. 

Miraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
epproved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

DEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIG  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested. 

Sully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
and  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 

3  year  guarantees  if  you  buy.  You 
take  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac- 
tion,  you  enjoy  rock -bottom  money- 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
one  or  radio’s  oldest,  moat  successful 

_  _  .  buildersofiineset8.8th6ucce8si.ulyear,  “ 

Write  t  USER-AGENTS  !  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get  Our  SpeciaLWholesaie  Prices! 

MID-WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincini 


MIRACO  •‘Powerplus1 
sets— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els— have  magnificently 
beautifult  clear  cathedral 
tone  Quality.  Turn  one  dial 
for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Latest  all- 
metal  shielded  chassis.  Il¬ 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days  I  Big  selection 
of  beautiful  cabinets. 
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one  dial 

METAL  SHIELDED] 
CHASSIS 


RETAIL  LISTJ 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  big  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher 
price.  30  Days’  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

n;(it'lHi'[|ill1ilililiii;  Wiiilui'liN'1  Hall /ill! 


_  _ _  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
t  _  m  AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

jB  mjmJf  send  no  money— 30 

B  yr  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User- Agents,  Dank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users' 
—all  the  proof  you  want — sentwitb  catalog. 

mail  _ 


ElectrifjrAny  Radio 

MIDWEST^ N  0  -BATTERY 
flight  Socket 
v  Power  Units 


VA’%  *‘B”  and  "C”  oower, 
direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  prices  and  discounts.  Un- 


)oti  right  now  A  SSSISfS 


Tim  /  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

THIS  COUPOK 

fT  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

IS  NOT 

U B  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AN  ORDER 

WHOLESALE  FRICEi  OFFER.  krtiimy  ot  nMm Ciy  etc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 


Make  Money— Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84-pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feedmills, 
concrete  mixers.  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


The  One-Profit  WITTE 
Log  and  ^^Tree  Saw 


COMPLETe’oUT FITS— everything  you  need  for  working  In  tim¬ 
ber.  Sows  16  to  40  cords  a  day!  Change  to  tree  saw  to  8  minutes. 
■  L».»  171?  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
gf  MmMStlSt  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Hours  Shipping  Service- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS _ 

6897  Witte  Building  KPITt4bUr£|1  'pa! 

6897  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,. FA. 


Make  Money— Clearing  Land 


ERCULES 

ALL  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

Let  me  show  you  the  quickest,  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  clear  your  land  and 
make  big  profits  pulling  stumps  and  hedges 
for  others.  Hercules  leaves  land  clean  and 
ready  for  the  plow.  Hand  or  Horse 
power.  Only  10%  down. 

Easy  payments. Write  for 
J tp  my  new  catalog  and  spe- 
JpSK  cial  factory  to  agent  price.  ‘ 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

B.  A.  Fuller  1430  29fh  Street 
President  Centerville,  Iowa 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  SM?  g&y«^ 

tral  New  York  State  Farms.  Many  bargains  to  offer  you. 

MB.  C.  M.  DOUGLAS  -  UEUKIMEK,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Chimney  of  Field  Stone 

We  wish  to  build  an  outside  chimney 
of  field  stone,  flue  lined.  Is  it  better  to 
use  just  sand  and  cement,  say  three,  or 
four  to  one,  or  should  we  use  some  lime 
with  it?  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
danger  from  fire  if  the  chimney  is  placed 
next  to  the  siding  if  we  use  an  8-in.  wall 
between  flue  lining  and  siding?  R.  E. 

New  York. 

In  making  a  mortar  for  laying  up 
masonry  masons  very  frequently  mix  a 
little  hydrated  lime  or  lime  putty  with 
the  cement  mortar,  the  purpose  being  to 
make  it  handle  easier.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn  this  practice  does  not  affect 
the  strength  of  the  mortar  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  _  .  , 

With  a  tight  flue  lining  and  8  m.  of 
masonry  between  the  woodwork  and  the 
flue  there  is  little  danger  from  fire  with 
any  ordinary  fire.  R*  H.  S. 


Oil  for  Heat;  Wall  Board 

What  do  you  know  of  oil  burners  for 
house  heating.  We  are  putting  up  a 
stucco  bungalow  with  vapor  heat. .  here 
at  sea  level  and  are  wondering  if  you 
may  not  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
oil  burners.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  makes  installed  here  the  last  year,  but 
so  far  as  I  dan  judge  not  used  enough 
to  give  any  real  information  as  to  their 
merits  or  demerits.  What  do  you  know 
of  wall  board  for  inside  finishing,  warmth, 
durability,  etc.?  K.  P.  T. 

New  York. 

The  success  of  an  oil  burner  depends 
largely  upon  the  type  of  furnace  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  care  used  in  installing  it. 
Many  cases  of  odor  and  gas  in  the 
house  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  defec¬ 
tive  furnace.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  used  a  furnace  which  leaks  gases 
when  used  with  coal  will  usually  be 
worse  when  oil  is  used  as  a  fuel.  Oil 
seems  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  when 
used  in  a  heating  plant  using  water  or 
steam  as  a  medium  of  carrying  the  heat. 
There  is  then  no  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  firebox  and  the  rooms  above. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  Department  Circular  No.  405, 
issued  January,  1927,  discusses  the  oil 
burner  fully.  This  circular  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  request  and  should  prove  of 
value  to  you. 

Wall  board  is  capable  of  producing 
some  very  beautiful  effects.  However,  it 
is  a  wood  product  and  wfill  shrink  and 
swell  to  some  extent  with  weather 
elianges.  Unlike  wood  it  will  shrink  and 
swell  as  much  lengthwise  as  it  wi-1  cross¬ 
wise  and  this  should  be  remembered  when 
applying  it.  Joints  must  be  paneled  and 
the  wall  should  be  painted_  before  the 
paneling  is  applied.,  otherwise  shrinkage 
r  qy  leave  an  unnainted  streak  along  the 
edge  of  a  paneling  strip.  R.  h.  s. 


Paint  for  Inside  of  Tank 

What  kind  of  paint  should  be  used  on 
the  inside  of  a  galvanized  iron  tank  to 
prevent  rusting  the  water,  which  is  used 
for  washing  purposes?  J.  c.  W. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 

A  job  of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  do  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  One  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pumping  equipment  suggests 
the  use  of  “Navalite”  varnish  for  this 
purpose.  The  tank  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  first  and  the  rust  spots 
removed  with  a  wire  brush  or  other 
means  so  that  a  bright,  clean  surface  is 
secured  before  coating. 

One  of  the  better  grades  of  asphaltum 
roofing  paints  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  will  undoubtedly  make  the 
water  taste  for  a  time  at  least,  and  may 
possibly  color  it  slightly.  Before  using 
anything  on  the  tank  make  sure  that  the 
n  st  is  not  coming  from  the  pipe  leading 
into  the  tank.  R.  H.  s. 


Water  Supply  for  Dairy 

I  have  a  barn  40x60  ft.  The  basement 
is  8  ft.  high.  I  want  to  build  a  cistern 
on  the  upper  side,  in  the  bank,  so  as.  to 
feed  the  stanchion  troughs  by  gravity, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  the  cis¬ 
tern  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
the  entire  year’s  rainfall  less  amount 
used  by  stock  during  the  year.  The  base¬ 
ment  has  a  capacity  of  about  25  head  of 
stock.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in 
this  vicinity  is  36.8  in.,  the  greatest  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  is  50.61  in.,  and  the  least 
annual  rainfall  is  25.73  in.  I  do  not 
wish  the  cistern  to  be  higher  than  the 
barn  floor.  The  stock  will  not  be  watered 
much  from  the  cistern  in  the  Summer¬ 
time,  having  spring  water  pasture  fields. 
What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  the  cis¬ 
tern,  and  what  should  be  the  thickness  of 
the  base,  side,  and  end  walls?  I  would 
rather  have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
parallelogram  than  cubical.  G.  R.  w. 

Unless  under  very  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  I  would  not  consider  the  use  of  a 
cistern  for  a  supply  of  water  for  cattle. 
With  an  average  rainfall  of  37  m.,  at 
least  half  of  which  comes  in  the  Spring, 


the  water  wrould  have  to  be  stored  over 
the  hot  Summer  months  while  the  cattle 
were  in  pasture.  An  average  year’s  rain¬ 
fall  on  a  roof  of  this  size  would  furnish 
approximately  7,400  cu.  ft.  If  the  cis¬ 
tern  could  be  made  8  ft.  in  dept  it  would 
have  to  be  about  31  ft.  square  to  hold 
this  quantity  of  water.  If  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram  it  would  need 
to  be  about  16x60  or  nearly  half  the  size 
of  the  barn. 

Such  a  cistern  with  its  protecting  roof 
would  be  an  expensive  thing  to  construct. 
A  good  drilled  well  could  be  put  down 
for  less  and  the  water  secured  would  be 
better  for  drinking  purposes.  R.  H.  s. 


Air  Compression  from  Ford 
Motor 

I  have  a  Ford  motor  remodeled  and 
connected  to  a  hoisting  machine  which 
does  work  equal  to  outfit  operated  by 
steam  or  electricity  and  is  much  more 
economical.  I  was  thinking  of  remodeling 
a  Ford  motor  into  an  air  compressor  to 
furnish  air  for  drilling  holes  in  slate 
rock.  The  holes  will  be  1%  in.  by  8  or 
10  in.  in  depth.  My  idea  was  to  cut  off 
the  exhaust  valve  so  that  about  one  inch 
of  the  stem  came  through  the  block.  On 
this  I  would  put  a  nut  and  run  it  up 
tight  to  hold  it  closed.  This  would  allow 
the  intake  valves  to  function  as  usual. 
Equip  each  cylinder  with  a  vertical  check 
valve  and  run  to  a  main  line  which  would 
connect  to  a  receiver  tank.  Seventy  five 
pounds  seems  to  be  the  lowest  pressure 
that  a  jack  hammer  will  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  intend  to  belt  it  from  the  motor 
used  to  operate  the  hoist.  If  it  should 
work  all  right  I  would  directly  connect  it 
to  another  Ford  motor,  both  mounted  in 
the  same  frame.  s.  J.  V. 

Truthville,  N.  Y. 

While  perhaps  not  as  efficient  at  com¬ 
pressing  air  as  a  machine  designed  for 
that  purpose,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Ford 
or  other  gasoline  motor  could  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose  where  the  pressure  de¬ 
sired  was  not  high.  By  pulling  out  the 
cam  shaft  the  tappets  operating  the  ex¬ 
haust  valves  could  be  removed,  making 
it  unnecessary  to  cut  off  the  valve  stems 
as  suggested.  Air  pipes,  carrying  a  check 
valve  in  each,  could  be  screwed  into  the 
spark  plug  openings  and  led  to  the  stor¬ 
age  tank.  By  putting  a  remodeled  intake 
maniflold  on  the  motor,  one  in  which  al¬ 
ternate  cylinders  had  been  cut  out  by 
cutting  off  the  connection  to  the  manifold 
and  by  welding  or  other  means  filling  the 
hole  in  the  manifold,  the  machine  could 
be  made  self-contained,  two  cylinders  op¬ 
erating  as  a  motor  and  the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  driven  as  a  compressor. 

The  trouble  in  your  case,  however,  will 
be  lack  of  pressure.  The  compression 
pressure  in  a  Ford  or  other  motor  is  not 
high  enough  to  build  up  any  surplus  in 
your  tank.  The  air  would  simply  be 
compressed  on  the  up-stroke  and  ex¬ 
panded  again  within  the  cylinder  on  the 
down  stroke  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in 
the  tank  reached  the  compression  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  motor.  The  piston  of  a  gas 
engine  does  not  go  clear  to  the  head  but 
leaves  about  one-fifth  of  the  cylinder 
volume  as  clearance  space.  R.  H.  s. 


Water  Power  from  Spring 

We  have  a  large  spring  on  our  farm 
which  flows  at  the  rate  of  120  gallons  per 
minute  the  year  round.  We  wish  to 
utilize  this  power  to  generate  current 
for  a  small  lighting  plant.  How  should 
we  go  about  it  to  secure  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results?  How  high  would  the 
tank  need  to  be?  Would  the  pipe  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  foot  of 
fall  need  to  be  larger  than  3  in.?  It  takes 
about  70  ft.  of  pipe  between  these  two 
points.  Would  this  furnish  power  enough 
to  operate  a  32-volt  generator  with  an 
output  of  about  200  watts?  What  would 
such  a  plant  cost?  Which  would  be  the 
cheaper  in  the  course  of  years,  this  kind 
of  plant  or  a  gasoline  plant?  E.  E. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

A  flow  of  120  gallons  per  minute  with 
a  head  of  30  ft.  has  a  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  about  9-10  of  a  horse  power.  It 
is  not  possible  to  secure  the  full  horse 
power  from  a  stream,  however,  as  there 
are  certain  unavoidable  losses.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  70  per  cent  of  this  possible 
power  could  be  harnessed  to  useful  work 
or  from  .6  to  .7  of  a  horse  power.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  200-watt 
generator. 

At  least  a  4-in.  pipe  should  be  used 
and  a  5  or  6-in.  pipe  would  be  still  bet¬ 
ter.  The  larger  the  pipe  the  less  the 
power  of  the  water  consumed  in  causing 
a  flow  through  it.  The  pipe  size  will  be 
determined  by  the  coupling  on  the  wheel 
housing. 

Have  just  recently  learned  of  a  tur¬ 
bine  wheel  that  seems  well  adapted  to 
small  flows  of  this  kind  where  the  fall  is 
so  great  as  to  make  an  overshot  wheel 
expensive.  I  understand  that  Cornell 
University  is  about  to  make  some  field 
tests  of  this  turbine  and  you  can  doubt¬ 
less  get  the  results  from  them  as  soon  as 
completed.  B-  H.  s. 
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Radio  Notes 


Annoying  Whistle 

I  have  a  one-tube  regenerative  set  with 
two-tube  amplification.  Some  time  ago 
the  amplification  got  so  it  gave  very  lit¬ 
tle  volume  and  there  was  a  sharp  noise 
that  was  very  piercing.  I  went  over,  all 
connections,  tested  tubes,  batteries,  loud 
speaker,  transformers  and  everything  I 
could  think  of.  While  doing  this  I  found 
that  if  I  put  my  finger  on  the  C  battery 
connections,  etc.,  the  noise  would  stop 
and  the  volume  increased.  So  I  put  a 
wire  connecting  the  A  battery  (dry  cells) 
with  the  ground  and  this  made  a  great 
improvement,  but  I  do  not  think  it  works 
as  it  should.  j.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  with 
the  piercing  whistle  on  your  set,  suggests 
that  you  have  a  broken  wire  or  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  set.  Look  at  every  connection 
and  see  if  there  is  not  a  loose  wire  be¬ 
tween  some  two  connections,  or  to  one 
of  the  small  fixed  condensers.  It  also 
might  be  in  the  connection  for  the  C 
battery.  We  cannot  tell  for  certain  what 
it  is  from  here,  but  it  sounds  like  a  loose 
connection  or  broken  wire.  J.  H.  F. 


Handling  Tuning  Dials 

Could  you  tell  me  why  a  station  can¬ 
not  be  heard  unless  the  tuning  dials  of 
a  radio  receiver  are  adjusted  to  about  the 
same  positions?  What  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  if  smaller  variable  condensers  were 
substituted  in  the  tuning  circuit  of  a 
tuned  radio  frequency  receiver?  Why 
is  it  .that  the  first  and  second  tuning 
dials  do  not  always  read  the  same?  Why 
does  a  set  whistle  when  tuned  in  on  a 
distant  station?  The  set  in  particular  is 
a  tuned  radio  frenquency  receiver  with 
three  controls  or  turning  condensers. 

New  Jersey.  w.  c.  B. 

If  a  radio  receiver  tunes,  so  that  a 
station  can  only  be  heard  when  all  the 
dials  are  adjusted  to  about  the  same 
positions,  it  shows  that  the  circuits  in 
the  receiver  are  almost  perfectly  adjusted 
or  “synchronized”  so  that  the  tuning 
might  all  be  done  with  one  dial,  as  all 
read  alike.  The  aim  in  tuned  radio  fre¬ 
quency  sets  is  to  try  to  get  this  effect,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  the  one  control  set. 

The  reason  that  on  the  average  set,  the 
first  and  second  tuning  dials  do  not  read 
the  same  is  that  the  circuits  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  are  not  adjusted  exactly  so  that 
the  same  dial  reading  will  give  the  same 
wave  length.  Also  there  are  different 
types  of  tuned  radio  frequency  sets  and  so 
they  vary. 

The  makers  of  the  better  sets  do  all 
that  they  can  within  reason  and  price,  to 
make  all  dials  read  the  same  for  each 
station. 

Smaller  condensers  can  be  substituted 
for  those  in  the  set,  if  they  are  only 
smaller  in  size  (more  compact)  provided 
that  the^  are  of  the  same  capacity.  If 
condensers  of  smaller  capacity  are  used 
then  the  entire  tuning  range  of  the  set 
will  be  changed,  and  the  lower  waves  will 
be  covered  while  the  stations  of  long 
waves  will  be  missed  entirely.  In  other 
words  the  wave  length  tuning  range  of 
the  set  will  be  decreased. 

The  whistle  that  you  hear  on  some 
stations,  especially  on  distant  stations  is 
caused  by  the  mixing  or  “lietrodyning"  of 
two  different  wave  lengths  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  stations — one  near  and  one  far  or 
both  far  off — this  causing  the  whistle. 

J.  H.  F. 


Reducing  Current  for  Radio 

I  am  interested  in  reducing  a  32-volt 
direct  current  farm  current  down  to  G 
volts  for  running  a  radio.  At  present  am 
using  a  6-volt  storage  battery  but  have 
to  take  it  off  set  and  carry  it  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  charge  it.  Some  time  ago  you 
had  a  diagram  showing  how  to  do  it  by 
Using  a  lighting  bulb  between  the  32-volt 
and  set.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

To  use  your  light  plant  for  the  A  bat¬ 
tery  of  your  radio  set,  all  that  you  have 
to  do  is  to  run  two*  wires  from  your 
lighting  battery  to  your  set,  and  connect 
on  to  three  of  the  cells.  This  will  give 
six  volts.  Use  each  set  of  three  cells  in 
turn  for  a  few  nights,  being  sure  to  use 
each  set  of  them  an  equal  length  of  time. 
If  your  light  plant  is  much  over  50  ft. 
from  the  radio  set  you  may  not  get  quite 
enough  current,  though  up  to  100  ft.  it 
has  been  done  with  satisfaction.  Be  sure 
that  the  positive  of  the  light- batteries  is 
connected  to  the  positive  post  of  your  set. 

J.  II.  F. 


With  the  opening  bars  of  the 
world’s  greatest  orchestras-^ 


...You  re  there  with  a  Croslev’* 

"  j  '  "  Y  jftil/S - - - ' - “ - - - “ 


The  greatest 
radio  value  the 
world  ever  sat v.  Six-tube  Bandbox  $55 


12-inch  Dltra- 
Musicone,  89.75 
16-inch  Super- 
Musicone.  812.75 
Tilt- table 
Musicone, 

3  ft.  high,  827.50 


an 


To  Crosley  resources,  experience,  leadership  and 
mass  manufacturing  methods  comes  the  big 
factor  that  leads  to  paramount  achievement — 
license  to  use  the  best  of  radio  patents — license 
to  work  with  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
research  and  study  of  the  greatest  of  their  kind 
— The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  The 
General  Electric  Co.,  The  Westinghouse  Co„ 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
The  Hazeltine  and  Latour  Corporations. 

Wonder  not  then  that  this  “Bandbox”  is 
amazing  radio — and  a  phenomenal  value. 

Such  resources  at  his  command 
have  resulted  in  the  greatest 
Crosley  triumph — a  6  tube  re- 
Jjj  -  ceiver  with  all  elements  Completely 

Shielded  absolutely  Balanced  in  its  radio  fre¬ 
quency  stages  and  including  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  at  a  price  of  £55,  which  are  the  chief  talk¬ 
ing  points  of  sets  twice  its  price  and  more. 

This  Bandbox  is  totally  shielded. 
Copper  shields  cover  coils,  cadmium- 
plated  steel  covers  the  condensers. 
Wiring  is  completely  shielded  from 
both.  The  Bandbox  is  completely 
balanced.  It  is  a  genuine  neutrodyne. 


The  Bandbox  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  Acuminators 
-sec- 
"ondary 
adj  ust- 
ments  to 
be  used 
only  on  weak,  distant 
signals  and  when  cruis¬ 
ing  for  far-a-way  sta¬ 
tions  that  ordinary  one 
dial  sets  miss  entirely. 

The  Band- 
box  possesses 
a  volume 
control  by 
which  strong 
local  dancing 
volume  can 
be  reduced 

to  a  whisper  . . 

distortion  of  detuning 

The  Bandbox  operates 
with  a  single  tuning  knob 
This  feature  for  shadowy 


Approved  Consoles 


Selected  by  Powel  Crosley ,  Jr ...  as  ideal, 
acoustically  and  mechanically  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Crosley  “ Bandbox .** 
Genuine  Musicon  e  built  in.  Crosley  dealers 
secure  them  from  their  jobber 3  through 
II.  T.  ROBERTS  CO.  Chicago ,  III . 

1340  S.  Michigan  Are. 

Sales  Agents  f  or  Approved  Console  Factories 
Showers  Brothers  Company 
The  Wolf  Mfg .  I  ndustries 


which  turns  an  illuminated  dial, 
comers  is  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Bandbox  is  easily  installed  in  console  cabi¬ 
nets  being  so  designed  that  a  few  screws  removed 
from  the  escutcheon  and  the 
bottom  releases  chassis  from 
the  outside  metal  case.  See  11 
it  at  Crosley  dealers  now! 


W  rite  Dept.  139  for  descriptive  literature. 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
Powel  Crosley,  Jr. ,  Pres, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


RADIO 


Crosley  Radio  is  licensed  only 
jot  Radio  Amateur,  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Broadcast  Reception 


A  Beautiful  Farm  Home  . . . 


limiimmmiimmmmmmimmmmin 


At  Remarkably  Low  Cost 


BUILD  a  beautiful  home  from  prize  winning 
Bennett  “Better  Built”  plans.  Save  archi¬ 
tect’s  fee,  waste  material  and  handling 
charges — and  bus-  at  mill  prices  1  Labor  cost 
more  than  halved  because  all  measuring  and 
cutting  is  done  by  machine,  right  at  the  big 
Bennett  mills. 

Others  have  saved  from  $300  to  $1,250  1  Bennett’s 
price  is  the  total  cost — no  extras.  All  Bennett 
homes  are  built  right,  from  proven  plans.  The 
Bennett  way  you  save  money  and  have  a 

“THE  LINCOLN”  ,  . 


beautiful,  livable  home,  instead  of  only 
a  house. 

FREE  Catalog  and  Plans 

Mail  coupon  now  for  the  big  Bennett  book 
containing  photographs  and  plans  of  75  charm¬ 
ing  homes  and  10  styles  of  garages. 

If  you  are  remodeling  or  prefer  buying  your 
lumber  in  stock  lengths  or  to  build  to  your  own 
plans,  you  can  still  profit  by  our  low  wholesale 
prices.  Write  for  big  mill  work  catalog  and 
latest  lumber  price  list. 


7  rooms  and 
bath  One 
of  75  homes 
for  your 
choice. 


BENNETT  HOMES 

201  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  84-page  book  ot'  Bennett 
Homes.  FREE  in  New  York  State,  Onio, 
Pa.,  N.  J.,  Md.  and  New  England.  Else¬ 
where  §1.00. 

Name . 

I  . 

j  Post  Office . State . 


*Better-Built 


Ready-Cutt 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BOOK  t°hne  FORD  CAR 


Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 


THE  MODEL  T 


FORD  CAR  and 


F0RDS0N  TRACTOR 


By  Victor  W.  Page 
which  will  be  of  great 
help  to  Ford  car  and 
tractor  owners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  im¬ 
provements,  and  all 
parts  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  It  contains 
many  illustrationsand  an  especially  help¬ 
ful  feature  is  the  illustration  of  all  re¬ 
pair  processes,  and  full  explanation  of 
same.  It  is  a  book  for  the  average  man 
in  a  practical  way.  Price,  $2.00. 


For  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


like  a  forest.  In  late  May  we  scattered 
a  big  handful  of  a  potato  fertilizer  around 
each  vine.  In  late  August  the  weeds  and 
buckwheat  were  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground  as  a  cover.  No  doubt  the  expei’ts 
will  smile  at  this  rather  crude  culture, 
but  we  have  the  grapes  to  show  for  it. 
The  big  clusters  are  strung  thickly  on  the 
vines,  and  this  year  the  vineyard  is  giving 
a  very  profitable  crop.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  way  the  Concords  ripen  this 
year.  Many  of  the  big  clusters  ripen  all 
but  one  or  two  grapes.  These  remain 
green  and  hard  in  the  midst  of  the  purple 
bunch.  Today  I  have  made  a  discovery. 
Near  the  vineyard  in  the  corner  of  an  old 
stone  wall  I  found  a  rough  looking  pear 
ti’ee.  I  never  had  enough  inspect  for  it 
_  _  _ _ „  to  go  near  and  see  what  it  was  doing. 

seem  to  use  Saturday  for  cleanin^^oday  I  find  it  loaded  to  the  tip  with 

the  most  beautiful  Bose  pears  I  have  ever 
seen ! 


Past  III 

I  wonder  how  wide  the  habit  is  of 
having  a  “picked-up”  dinner  for  Satur¬ 
day?  It  seems  to  be  quite  populai- — this 
idea  of  cleaning  up  the  odds  and  ends  for 
Saturday  and  starting  once  more  with  a 
feast  on  Sunday.  Monday  used  to  be 
washing  day  and  that  meant  short  com¬ 
mons  for  the  men  folks.  That  is  greatly 
changed  now.  There  are  many  co-opera¬ 
tive  laundries  and  the  washing  machine 
saves  the  elbow  and  wrist  as  a  dirt  ex¬ 
tractor.  Saturday  now  seems  to  be  bak¬ 
ing  day  for  the  few  women  who  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  bakei*.  Most  women, 
too, 

up — a  part  of  household  religion.  So  we 
had  a  clean-up  of  food.  Thei'e  was  a 
little  macai’oni  left  from  Thursday's  din- 
nei*.  That  was  recooked  with  cheese.  A 
dish  of  lamb  stew  or  what  there  was  left 
of-  one  came  trotting  off  the  stove.  A 
few  carrots  and  onions  had  been  cooked 
in  with  it.  The  rest  of  that  bread  pud¬ 
ding  went  well  and  there  were  plenty  of 
peaches  for  those  who  cared  for  them. 
I  brought  in  the  last  of  the  Elbertas  and 
the  very  first  of  Hope  Farm.  That  is 
about  the  way  they  run  in  ripening,  and 
this  leaves  a  place  which  I  think  Hope 
Farm  will  fit  into  nicely.  Too  many 
growers  have  found  a  gap  between  El- 
berta  and  Smock  or  Salway.  We  picked 
up  most  of  this  sketchy  dinnei*,  and  the 
little  dog  and  the  cat  will  make  it  a  full 
and  perfect  job.  We  are  not  invited  to 
stay  in  the  house  unless  we  care  to  stay 
and  wash  windows  or  sweep  a  floor.  On 
cleaning-up  day  just  plain  society  does 
not  command  any  premium. 


❖  * 


❖  * 


Window  cleaning!  There’s  another  job 
that  has  been  mostly  taken  away  from 
women  in  the  city.  There  is  a  window 
cleaner’s  union — all  men.  One  of  them 
comes  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  now  and 
then,  hangs  out  of  the  window,  rubs  a 
piece  of  rubber  over  the  wet  glass  and 
goes  on  his  way.  I  see  these  men  appai^- 
ently  hanging  by  one  foot  far  up — 15 
floors  or  more.  These  men  have  struck 
for  $48  a  week — or  $8  a  day — and  are 
likely  to  get  it.  Some  years  ago  we  put 
one  of  our  boys  at  window  washing — of¬ 
fering  him  five  cents  a  window.  It  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  giving  him  a  job  as 
anything,  and  of  course  we  expected  him 
to  rub  the  glass  all  over  with  a  cloth. 
What  he  did  was  to  borrow  a  little  hand 
pump  from  a  neighbor  and  spray  warm, 
soapy  water  against  the  glass.  It  cleaned 
the  glass  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
time  we  had  figured  on  keeping  the  boy 
out  of  mischief.  What  could  we  do  when 
the  boy  reminded  us  of  the  parable  of  the 
man  who  hired  laborers  at  various  times 
of  the  day?  Those  who  worked  all  day 
got  no  more  than  those  who  started  at 
the  eleventh  hour !  They  were  all  held  to 
their  contract,  and  if  they  were  weak 
enough  to  agree  to  something  which  gave 
the  other  party  all  the  advantage,  what 
can  you  do  about  it?  I  have  on  my  desk 
xiow  at  least  six  letters  from  men  or 
women  who  want  to  know  how  they  can 
break  agreements  which  they  started 
without  much  consideration.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  binding,  written  agree¬ 
ment,  in  others  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It’s  too  fine  a  day  to  stay  indoors  even 
to  clean  house.  If  I  were  a  housekeeper 
I  would  let  the  house  clean  itself  and  get 
out  into  the  sunlight.  Here  comes 
Thomas  back  with  the  truck.  The  man 
who  ordered  these  40  baskets  of  North¬ 
ern  Spy  apples  tried  to  beat  the  price 
down.  Wouldn’t  pay  what  he  agreed  and 
so  Thomas  very  properly  brought  the 
fruit  right  back.  Some  of  these  people 
seem  to  think  they  can  make  a  farmer 
pa'r  any  price  they  see  fit  to  make. 

What’ll  you  pay? 

What’ll  you  take? 

In  a  year  like  this  when  I  know  the 
late  apple  crop  is  short  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  bluffed  and  robbed  if  I  can  help  it. 
If  these  dealers  would  give  the  consumers 
some  advantage  when  they  buy  at  a  low 
price  I,  for  one,  would  feel  more  like 
meeting  their  demands,  but  they  hang 
out  for  the  last  cent — and  usually  get  it. 
There  are  a  few  Moore’s  Early  grapes  to 
be  picked.  This  variety  suits  us  well 
planted  with  Concord  and  Brighton.  It 
wives  an  early  trade,  but  Concoi*d  is  the 
old  stand-by,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  years. 
Our  crop,  this  year,  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  Last  year  we  seeded  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  cover  crop.  It  made  a  heavy 
growth  and  fell  down,  grain  and  all,  at 
Winter.  This  'year  we  plowed  what  was 
left  of  it  under  and  worked  the  ground 
about  six  times  with  the  spring-tooth 
harrow.  I  expected  to  seed  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  but  the  rains 
interfered  and  a  volunteer  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  with  weeds  came  up  and  grew 


If  there  is  anything  finer  in  all 
the  round  of  fruit  flesh  than  a  well- 
l'ipened  Bose,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Now 

1  suddenly  remember  that  some  years  ago 
we  had  a  young  man  with  us  who  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  desire  to  graft  trees.  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  try  his  skill.  At 
odd  times  I  would  see  him  woi’king  in 
these  pear  ti’ees — but  I  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Now,  I  see  what  he  did.  He  put 
this  old  tree  at  work  and  has  made  it  a 
wonder.  I  kept  him  at  very  ordinary 
work.  Thei’e  is  no  reminder  of  it  now. 
Suppose  I  had  only  had  vision  enough  to 
keep  him  working  on  a  pear  orchard.  To¬ 
day — there  is  no  telling  what  100  ti’ees 
of  the  finer  pears  would  not  bring.  That 
may  be  what  they  call  lack  of  faith.  Too 
bad  we  eannot  live  two  lives  so  that  No. 

2  can  in  some  way  atone  for  the  follies 
and  mistakes  of  No.  1. 


The  Concords  are  not  quite  ripe  enough 
to  pick  yet.  I’ll  go  up  on  the  hill  and 
get  off  a  few  apples  and  see  how  George 
is  doing  with  the  rye.  The  boys  have 
begun  to  pick  Suttons.  They  look  like 
Baldwins,  but  when  you  come  to  examine 
them  closely  you  find  a  difference  in 
shape.  They  ripen  into  a  bright  red  and 
are,  I  think,  a  little  moi’e  delicate  in 
flavor  than  Baldwin.  The  tree  is  pe¬ 
culiar  in  shape.  It  grows  like  a  Kieffer 
pear  tree  and  when  the  crop  is  heavy  the 
long,  slender  branches  bend  over  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella.  When  there  is  a 
heavy  crop  these  red  ropes  of  fruit  make 
a  beautiful  sight.  I  notice  that  these 
long-  and  heavily  loaded  branches  rarely 
if  ever  break.  A  compactly  built  tree  like 
Baldwin  or  Greening  will  often  give  way 
under  the  strain  but  Sutton  has  more  rxib- 
ber  in  its  joints.  I  never  will  plant  an¬ 
other  tree  of  this  variety.  Baldwin  or 
Coi-tland  will  be  more  profitable.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  it  I  cannot  see  now  how 
I  was  ever  tempted  to  plant  the  mixture 
I  have  in  my  hill  orchard.  I  took  advice 
from  evei-yone.  In  this  case  “the  mul¬ 
titude  of  counsellors”  mixed  me  up. 
Geoi-ge  is  seeding  rye  in  two  of  our  young 
orchards.  He  has  10  acres  or  more  seed¬ 
ed  already.  We  plow,  harrow  well,  seed 
i’ye  and  level.  In  the  Spring  Alsike  clover 
will  go  on.  We  can  do  one  of  these 
things,  cut  the  green  rye  and  leave  it  on 
the  ground,  or  around  the  trees,  cut  and 
cure  it  for  hay  or  let  it  go  to  grain. 
Probably  most  of  it  will  be  left  on  the 
ground  around  the  trees.  Now  that  they 
have  come  into  heavy  beai’ing  I  shall 
spend  most  of  our  time  on  the  orchards 
and  let  truck  and  garden  crops  go. 

*  *  *  *  * 

George  stopped  seeding  rye  and  began 
to  haul  the  apples  down  to  the  shed.  It 
is  surprising  how  l’apidly  the  sun  seems 
to  go  down  in  the  west  in  late  afteimoons. 
The  long  shadows  are  forming  in  the 
oi’chard.  The  apples  show  darkly  as  the 
light  fades.  I’m  going  down  to  have  an¬ 
other  look  at  that  seed  corn  befoi’e  I  go 
in.  True  enough,  by  all  the  local  rules, 
it  ought  to  be  cut,  but  I  will  take  a 
chance  and  let  it  stand  longei’.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  these  folks  who  say  we  shall 
have  no  frost  until  the  change  of  the 
moon  have  things  about  right.  Every 
day  of  this  sunshine  helps  to  hai’den  the 
seed.  No  use  my  telling  you  what  we 
had  for  supper.  What  would  a  New 
England  family  naturally  have?  It’s  an 
easy  guess.  It  was  a  big  suppei’,  and  I 
felt  the  need  of  exercising  a  little  after 
it.  I  was  getting  ready  for  my  book 
when  Mother  sat  down  to  shell  Lima 
beans  for  tomorrow’s  dinner.  There’s  a 
job  where  I  can  help,  and  so  we  sat  in 
the  dim  light  and  shelled  the  beans,  and 
also  shelled  a  few  memories  which  some¬ 
how  came  flittering  out  of  the  past.  Lit¬ 
tle  Camille  fluttered  about  putting  her 
doll  to  sleep  and  playing  with  the  little 
dog.  There  was  just  a  bit  of  chill  in  the 
air  and  I  started  a  blaze  in  the  fireplace 
to  pass  an  hour  or  so  with  Napoleon  on 
his  prison  island.  Somehow  this  great 
story  of  a  lonely  and  disappointed  man 
appeals  to  me  strongly.  This  great  “man 
of  destiny”  held  greater  than  impei’ial 
power.  He  would  not  use  it  for  unselfish 
purposes,  and  as  a  result,  when  adversity 
came,  he  had  nothing  within  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  meet  it  with  faith  and 
philosophy.  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the 
great  lessons  of  life — from  the  king  to 
the  humblest  fai*mei\  Blessed  be  tliose 
who  may  hold  on  to  the  joy  of  life  thi’ough 
all  their  days !  H.  w.  c. 


Hanes 

keeps  you  comfortable 
and  saves  you  money  too 


1  Hanes  Collarettes 
A  are  cut  to  size.  A 
40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap 
open. 


2  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t 
~  pull  off.  They  snug 
the  wrist.  Reinforced 
on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 


"2  Hanes  Elastic 
**  Shoulders  give  with 
every  movement,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  made 
with  a  service-doubling 
lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 


A  Hanes  Closed 
”  Crotch  really  stays 
closed.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  mea¬ 
surement  as  well  as 
chest. 


C  Hanes  Elastic 
Anklei  fever 
bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  socks. 


The  words  “underwear  comfort”  will  take  on  an 
entirely  new  meaning  when  you  step  into  a  suit  of 
Hanes.  For  Hanes  is  made  to  fit  snugly — all  over. 

You  simply  cannot  make  Hanes  bind  or  pull 
anywhere.  The  soft,  elastic-knit  material  and  the 
famous  Hanes  jive  points  keep  your  body  warm 
and  comfortable — from  morning  till  night. 

You’ll  appreciate  the  thoroughness  of  Hanes 
workmanship  too.  Seams  are  flat  and  perfectly 
smooth.  And,  those  buttons  are  secured  with 
plenty  of  good  stout  thread. 

Hanes  wears  better.  It  stands  more  trips  to  the 
wash.  And,  its  low  price  brings  you  far  and  away 
the  best  underwear  value  on  the  market. 

Hanes  comes  in  a  wide  variety  of  weights.  Extra¬ 
heavy  to  light  weight.  For  outdoors  or  in.  Men’s 
union  suits  priced  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Shirts  and 
drawers  at  75c  and  85c  a  garment.  Union  suits 
for  boys  and  children  too,  75c  to  $1.  If  your  reg¬ 
ular  store  doesn’t  carry  Hanes,  write  to  us  today. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Go.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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All  Sorts 


Principles  of  Oyster 
Dredging 

Oyster  growing  and  digging  is  a  New 
Jersey  industry.  The  annual  crop  is 
worth  more  than  many  land  crops  which 
receive  far  more  attention  in  print.  The 
New  Jersey  station  has  issued  Bulletin 
443,  which  gives  an  illustrated  account 
of  dredging  or  digging.  Years  ago  the 
Indians  and  the  first  white  settlers  sim¬ 
ply  went  out  on  the  oyster  reefs  at  low 


Oyster  Dredge  21-bushel  Capacity 

tide  and  picked  up  what  they  wanted. 
Now  the  crop  must  be  dug — with  tongs  or 
dredges.  A  modern  pair  of  tongs  is 
shown  in  second  picture.  It  is  said  that  a 
tonger  who  knows  his  trade  can  dig  100 
bushels  in  five  or  six  hours.  Below  is 
shown  a  dugout  of  white  pine.  Many 
like  it  were  in  use  a  century  ago.  This 
one  has  been  used  for  94  years.  Most  of 
the  oysters  now  are  dredged  and  brought 
up  in  large  nets.  The  dredge  (first  pic¬ 
ture)  lias  a  capacity  of  21  bushels.  One 
steamer  uses  three  of  such  dredges  and 


The  Use  of  White  Sugar 

On  page  1096  your  correspondent, 
G.  O.  K.,  asks  about  sugar  coloring. 
Having  served  20  years  as  a  sugar  chem¬ 
ist  in  sugar  mills  and  refineries  I  might 
state  that  until  in  very  recent  years 
nearly  all  the  white  sugars  on  the  market 
were  slightly  coated  with  ultramarine 
blue,  a  blue  pigment  manufactured  from 
kaolin,  soda  and  sulphur.  A  little  of  this 
bluing  was  suspended  in  the  wash-water 
used  to  wash  the  sugar  crystals  in  the 
centrifugal  machines.  This  bluing  water 
made  the  sugar  appear  whiter,  just  as 
bluing  water  rinse  make  linen  clothing 
appear  whiter  after  washing.  While  not 
enought  ultramarine  was  used  to  prove 
injurious  to  health,  some  of  the  pure  food 
authorities  objected  to  coloring  sugar,  so 
at  present  much  of  the  sugar  is  not  blued. 
It  was  seldom  that  the  housekeeper 
noticed  bluing  on  the  sugar  but  sometimes 
the  candy  manufacturers  did,  and  the 
writer  has  been  called  in  by  the  candy 
people  to  explain  why  a  blue  film 
appeared  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  candy 
syrup.  It  did  no  harm  excepting  to  puz¬ 
zle  the  candy  maker. 

No  commercial  white  sugar  is  per¬ 
fectly  white,  but  has  a  faint  yellow  tint 
due  to  the  small  fraction  of  molasses  and 
iron  oxide  left  in  the  sugar,  but  it  seems 
real  white  until  you  compare  it  with  a 
whiter  article,  as  new  snow,  for  instance) 
The  white  sugar  of  commerce  averages 
around  99.5  per  cent  pure  sugar,  so  if 
one  prefers  whiteness  and  chemical  pur¬ 
ity,  sugar  comes  as  near  to  that  ideal  as 
any  food  on  the  market. 

A  majority  of  American  people  seem 
to  be  oversold  on  whiteness  for  food 
products ;  they  want  white  sugar,  white 
honey,  w'hite  bread  and  even  white  shells 
on  their  eggs.  When  maple  sugar  is 
refined  until  white  it  tastes  exactly  like 


Oyster  Tongs  for  Deep  Water 


can  harvest  oysters  at  the  rate  of  1,400 
bushels  an  hour.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  business  of  digging  oysters  has 
been  developed  like  that  of  digging  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  old  times  each  potato  was 
lifted  by  a  fork,  while  now  a  tractor  dig¬ 
ger  throws  them  out  at  wholesale. 


Repairs  on  Private  Road 

I  live  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  off 
the  main  road.  I  cross  a  farm  below.  me 
to  get  to  the  main  road,  and  there  is  a 
farm  back  of  mine  with  a  family  living 
on  it.  The  man  below  me  owns  the  farm 
above  mine  and  has  a  gate  across  the 
•road  below  me.  The  town  says  this  is  not 
a  public  road,  and  I  have  to  work  it  all 
myself  alone.  Has  this  other  owner  a 
right  to  send  heavy  trucks  up  here  and 
break  down  my  bridges?  Can  I  force  a 
public  road  and  compel  the  town  to 
work  it?  I  am  taxed  road  tax  and  have 
had  to  pay  it  for  19  years.  c.  M. 

We  would  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  road  leading  to  your  property  became 
a  private  i*oad  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
farm  each  side  of  you  which  is  served  by 
this  l'oad.  No  wonder  you  complain  about 
paying  highway  taxes  if  you  have  to  build 
a  road  for  a  farm  each  side  of  you  and 
yourself 'as  well.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  have  some  one  ascertain  if  this  road 
is  really  a  private  road,  and  if  so  under 
what  conditions  it  was  gi'anted. 

If  the  road  is  in  fact,  a  private  road, 
there  is  a  provision  of  the  highway  law 
which  provides  that  a  person  living  upon 
a  private  road  may  be  granted  on  account 
of  his  highway  taxes  in  any  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  work 
which  the  town  superintendent-  of  high¬ 
ways,  may  deem  necessary  in  such  a  year 
upon  such  a  i*oad.  This  has  to  be  first 
approved  by  the  town  boai'd.  This  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  private  road  or 
right  of  way  over  land  of  the  owner,  used 
by  him  for  his  own  convenience.  The 
section  is  Sec.  66  of  the  highway  law. 

N.  T. 

Cleaning  Jar  from  Water 
Glass 

Some  time  ago  someone  asked  if  thex*e 
was  any  way  of  cleaning  a  jar  that  had 
been  used  to  put  down  eggs  in  water 
glass.  I  have  cleaned  glass  of  the  white 
coating  by  submerging  in  clear  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  bringing  to  a  boil,  continuing  the 
boiling  process  for  an  hour.  If  the  same 
process  could  be  used  on  the  more  porous 
substance  with  success  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  glass  was  like  new.  mbs.  a.  m.  g. 


sugar  made  from  beets  or  cane.  It  is 
the  “impurities”  in  maple  sugar  that 
make  it  taste  good,  and  it  was  the  “im¬ 
purities”  in  old-fashioned  brown  cane 
sugar  that  made  it  taste  so  good  on  bread 
and  butter  when  we  were  boys.  Per¬ 

sonally,  I  prefer  maple  sugar,  buckwheat 
honey  and  whole-wheat  bread ;  none  of 
them  white,  but  very  tasty  and  whole¬ 
some.  A.  N.  CLARK 

Michigan 


Preserving  Salt  Fish 

Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  could  tell 
me  a  successful  way  to  salt  down  small 
fish  for  Winter  use.  The  first  time  I 
tried  it  they  were  too  salty.  Bast  year 


White  Pine  Dugout  Used  in  the  Oyster 
Industry  Nearly  a  Century 

I  did  not  put  so  much  salt  on  them,  and 
they  spoiled.  I  placed  them  in  a  stone 
crock.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of 
any  other  way  of  keeping  them  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  MRS.  H.  w.  L. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Intensely  practical  and  valuable 
instruction  presented  in  a  new 
graphic  and  vitally  interesting  way 

ARUMELY  course  of  instruction  for  every  farmer  who  wants  to  know 
the  “ins”  and  “outs”  of  power  farming  machinery!  Attend  this 
course  and  learn  with  amazing  clearness  through  the  most  modem  and 
interesting  method  of  instruction — Visual  Instruction! 

You  see  thousands  of  feet  of  marvelously  instructive  movie  film,  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  power  machinery  operation. 

You  see  power  farming  machinery  demonstrated  with  clearness  never 
before  equaled.  Sectional  views  of  combines— threshers — motors — 
magnetos,  etc. 

You  see  “inside”  mechanisms  in  actual  operation — X-ray  views  that 
make  every  action  simple  to  understand — close-ups  that  leave  no  doubts 
in  your  mind. 

You  see  the  best  practice  in  operating  tractor,  thresher,  combine  har¬ 
vester,  and  other  power  machines.  Never  before  has  instruction  been  so 
absorbing  in  interest — so  easy  to  grasp  and  to  remember! 

•  This  'valuable  training  absolutely  FREE 

You  can  enjoy  Rumely  school  privileges — you  can  get  this  valuable 
training — you  can  learn,  under  the  direction  of  experts,  how  to  increase 
your  farm  profits — absolutely  FREE.  Write  at  once  for  details — or  see 
your  Rumely  dealer.  Act  now — before  enrollment  closes.  Dept.  ZZ. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

(Incorporated') 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 


All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 
and  presents  their  thought. 

All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  -  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a /contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  s<v graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  rumblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-ti*ot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  'Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swihdler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LAST  week  a  school  trustee  told  us  that  it  was 
about  impossible  to  hire  a  teacher  in  his  lonely 
district.  The  teachers  were  lonesome  and  missed 
the  excitement  of  the  town's.  That  has  set  us  to 
thinking.  Some  people  seem  to  think  a  country 
school  in  a  lonely  place  should  he  consolidated  in 
order  to  please  the  teacher.  The  children  should 
all  be  carted  away,  with  all  the  incidental  expense 
and  worry,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  teacher.  No 
one  seems  to  think  that  the  teacher  owes  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  society.  Now  why  is  not  a  teacher  very 
much  like  a  soldier — or  why  should  she  not  so  re- *  * 
gard  herself?  The  State  provides  her  education  as 
the  government  provides  that  of  the  soldier.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  well-being  of  the  State 
through  its  communities  requires  that  the  teacher 
go  there  and  use  what  the  State  has  given  her— to 
train  its  coming  citizens,  why  is  it  not  a  part  of 
good  public  service  to  go  there  willingly  and  do  her 
best?  Soldiers  are  ordered  off  into  lonely  places. 
They  go  and  do  their  duty.  There  is  a  great  story 
of  one  soldier  who  served  his  country  in  the  desert, 
alone  and  faithfully— greatly  to  his  honor.  Now 
will  someone  tell  us  why  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  teacher  to  go  out  into  the  lonely  places,  if  need 
be,  and  pay  her  obligation  to  the  State? 

* 


NOW  that  the  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Sara¬ 
toga  is  close  in  memory  one  may  find  renewed 
interest  in  a  book  by  Creasy  on  the  “Decisive  Bat¬ 
tles  of  the  World.”  This  book  describes  15  of  the 
world’s  great  battles  as  the  result  of  which  history 
was  changed  and  the  course  of  the  world  upset.  In 
a  recent  lecture  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer  mentioned  these 


battles,  and  gave  a  list  of  15  great  books  which  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  world  than  bloody 
fights.  Here  is  his  list.  These  books  were  written 
at  about  the  time  the  battles  were  fought: 

Decisive  Battles  Decisive  Books 

Marathon,  B.  C.  490  . Iliad 

Syracuse,  413  .  Euclid's  Elements 

Arbela,  331  .  Aristotle 

Metaurus,  207  . Plato 

Arminius  over  Varnus,  A.  D.  9  ....  Hebrew  Scriptures 

Chalons,  451  . Augustine’s  City  of  God 

Tours,  732  .  Justinian 

Hastings,  1060,  Chanson  de  Roland  and  Morte  d’ Arthur 

Joan  of  Arc,  1429  .  Divina  Commedia 

Spanish  Armada,  15S8  .  Shakespeare 

Blenheim,  1704  .  Delmitatione  Chnsti 

Pultowa,  1709  .  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Saratoga,  1777  . Wealth  of  Nations 

Valmy,  1792  .  Positive  Philosophy 

Waterloo,  1815  . .  Origin  of  Species 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  readers  have  read 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  books.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting,  however,  to  see  how  the  pen  has  kept  pace 
with  the  sword  in  its  influence  upon  history.  Real 


literature  has  done  but  little  for  farming.  There 
have  been  a  few  strong  books  dealing  with  farm  life 
and  its  problems,  but  they  are  rare,  and  most  of 
them  never  get  down  to  the  real  soul  of  the  matter. 
It  would  seem  that  sympathetic  authors  might  find 
glorious  opportunity  in  some  of  the  many  great 
tragedies  of  farm  life.  Such  books  are  needed.  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  come  yet. 


* 

Already  the  farmers  here  have  lost  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  August  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  because  it  did  not  give  anything  like  the 
actual  situation  at  digging  time.  The  buyers  had  a 
weapon  to  force  down  prices  to  start  with,  and  the  tact 
that  the  rot  continued  after  storage  made  them  cau¬ 
tious  about  buying  for  storage.  A.  J.  B. 

Maine. 

WHEREVER  we  go  among  farmers  we  hear 
complaint  about  the  efforts  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  to  broadcast  crop  reports.  In  many 
cases  it  is  claimed  that  these  reports  are  unreliable, 
and  that  they  are  put  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
dealers  and  buyers  are  benefited.  There  is  bitter 
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complaint  about  the  government  report  of  fruit  held 
in  storage.  In  nearly  every  case  the  fruit  grower 
gets  the  worst  of  this  publicity.  In  the  case  of 
Maine  potatoes  the  evidence  is  convincing  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  wet  season  rot  and  blight  have  cut  the 
crop  badly,  yet  the  reports  would  indicate  a  large 
and  clean  crop.  That  gives  the  buyer  every  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  season  like  this  one,  and  puts  the  grower 
into  a  position  where  he  must  take  what  is  offered 
him.  The  recent  blunder  in  reporting  the  cotton 
crop  caused  millions  of  loss.  Better  not  report  the 
crop  at  all  rather  than  give  wrong  figures. 

* 

AMONG  other  questions  asked  by  fruit  growers  is 
how  to  kill  off  part  of  the  bloom  on  apple  trees 
which  floXver  profusely  every  other  year,  while  in 
the  alternate  year  they  give  no  fruit  whatever.  The 
result  of  this  is  an  enormous  crop  one  year  with 
apples  so  small  that  no  one  will  pay  full  price  for 
them.  The  'only  way  to  make  them  profitable  is  to 
thin  them  out  severely,  and  every  fruit  grower 
knows  how  impossible  this  is  with  ordinary  help. 
Now  some  of  these  growers  think  there  may  be 
some  form  of  spray  that  can  be  put  in  the  blooming 
trcjs  so  as  to  kill  part  of  the  flowers  and  leave  the 
rest  to  form  apples.  This  ought  to  give  a  fair 
crop  of  good  fruit.  Some  of  our  folks  seem  to 
think  this  a  foolish  question — yet  they  do  not  tell 
us  why.  The  effects  of  such  a  plan,  if  it  could  be 
worked  out,  are  evident.  Has  anyone  tried  it?  With 
what  results? 

* 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over  50  years,  and 
will  say  that  it  stands  squarely  for  the  farmer.  I  would 
like  to  see  your  idea  of  State  supported  stations  com¬ 
peting  with  farmers.  What  better  than  penitentiary- 
made  goods  that  all  knock?  Give  us  an  article  on  the 
subject,  and  oblige  very  much,  or  maybe  the  school 
highbrows  are  enough  at  present.  Go  to  it ;  we’re  with 
you  !  A«  A- 

T  seems  that  this  man  took  a  load  of  produce 
into  a  coflege  town  and  was  told  by  storekeepers 
or  dealers : 

“Nothing  doing — we  ’buy  our  goods  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  college  farm!” 

Naturally  he  asks:  “How  come?”  This  problem 
has  been  up  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  economic  questions  we  have.  In 
nearly  every  town  market  today  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  surplus  of  produce — competition  in  every  line.  When 
a  farmer,  who  must  make  a  living  from  his  land, 
finds  that  he  is  competing  with  a  State-supported  in¬ 
stitution  you  cannot  blame  him  for  feeling  that  he 
is  unfairly  treated.  It  is  not  only  the  college  and 
station  that  give  this  competition  but  most  of  the 
hospitals  and  large  institutions  maintain  a  farm  and 
grow  produce  which  they  sell  to  themselves  or  to 
some  outside  market.  All  this  competes  seriously 
with  the  business  done  by  near-by  farmers.  It  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask  if  the  State  has  any  moral 
right  to  compete  in  this  way  with  taxpayers  who 
contribute  to  the  support  of  institutions  which  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  these  public  institutions.  They  want  to 
keep  their  inmates  busy.  Idleness  is  the  worst  con¬ 
dition  for  most  of  these  prisoners  or  inmates.  There 
is,  too,  the  specious  argument  that  the  farms  at 
these  institutions  pay  part  of  the  expenses.  That 
is  rarely  true  if  you  actually_consider  the  cost  of 
the  outfit  and  the  labor  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  local  farmers  would  be  better  off  if  these  institu¬ 
tions  never  grew  a  pound  of  farm  produce.  As  for 
the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  it  will  be  said 
that  they  are  obliged  to  grow  crops  in  order  to 
teach  agriculture  properly.  Granting  that  is  so,  it 
seems  neither  right  nor  just  that  crops  grown  at 
public  expense  should  be  put  into  a  local  market  to 
injure  the  trade  of  local  farmers.  We  think  farm¬ 
ers  are  fully  justified  in  complaining  whenever 
enough  of  these  goods  are  sold  to  make  a  difference 
in  local  prices.  We  want  to  be  entirely  fair  in  all 
such  matters.  No  doubt  the  colleges  feel  that  they 
must  dispose  of  their  surplus  so  as  to  get  most  out 
of  it,  but  we  cannot  see  that  they  have  any  moral 
right  to  enter  a  market  which  should  belong  to  local 
farmers. 

* 

THERE  are  champion  mowers,  husband  callers, 
corn  huskers  and  we  know  not  what.  The  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  seems  to  turn  life  in  all  its  departments 
into  some  sort  of  a  contest,  so  that  there  may  be  as- 
many  champions  as  possible.  If  a  woman  may  not 
be  designed  by  nature  to  win  a  prize  in  a  beauty 
contest  she  may  be  the  prize  dishwasher.  A  man 
might  not  take  the  championship  away  from  Tuuney, 
yet  he  might  excel  all  others  in  putting  the  baby  to 
sleep  or  keeping  the  wood  box  filled.  Thus  this 
championship  business  may  prove  an  excellent  thing 


by  providing  a  new  crop  of  laurels  so  that  all  may 
have  one.  The  latest  seems  to  be  the  champion 
“hitch  hiker.”  Here  are  his  credentials  as  handed 
to  us : 

In  a  recent  number  we  see  the  statement  that  “hitch 
hikers”  report  80  per  cent  free  rides.  We  can  go  one 
better;  Staunton,  Va.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Miami  to 
Pensacola,  a  distance  of  around  2,200  miles,  and  our 
expenses  were  street  car  fare  to  the  suburbs.  We  made 
better  than  98  per  cent,  and  made  a  friend  with  every 
“hitch.”  E.  H.  PARSONS. 

Florida. 

A  “hitch  hiker”  is  one  who  hikes  or  walks  a  long 
journey  and  is  able  to  hitch  his  self-propelled  wagon 
to  a  star  in  the  shape  of  some  good-natured  car 
driver  who  gives  him  a  ride !  We  have  all  met  them 
on  our  way.  The  trouble  is  to  distinguish  between 
an  honest  “hitch  hiker”  and  a  thief.  Many  a  soli¬ 
tary  driver  has  been  beaten  and  robbed  by  some 
highwayman  who  turned  on  his  benefactor  in  some 
lonely  place  and  beat  him  down.  This  man  says  he 
made  friends  with  every  “hitch,”  and  hiked  off  with 
their  good  wishes.  Possibly!  It’s  a  tribute  to  the 
good  nature  of  the  American  auto  public,  but  ■where 
people  travel  alone  our  advice  is  to  refuse  to  “hitch.” 

AT  the  recent  chemical  exposition  there  were  two 
booths  showing  the  many  uses  to  which  casein, 
which  we  all  know  in  the  form  of  “pot  cheese”  or 
“cottage  cheese,”  may  be  adapted.  The  products 
were  under  fancy  names,  which  were  well  deserved, 
for  they  have  come  to  be  active  competitors  and  rivals 
of  celluloid  and  bakelite.  They  have  their  owrn  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  there  is  no  danger  from  fire,  the  colors 
are  bright,  and  the  shaping  and  molding  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  is  easy.  There  are  numerous  patents, 
many  of  -which  have  expired,  and  are  open  to  anyone, 
and  there  are  also  secret  details  of  manipulation,  on 
which  the  perfection  of  the  products  depends.  In 
general,  the  casein  is  thrown  out  by  either  rennet  or 
acid,  the  whey  removed,  (usually  worked  for  its  milk 
sugar)  and  the  washed  casein  hardened  by  formal¬ 
dehyde,  although  many  other  hardening  agents  have 
been  tried,  among  them  the  furfural  produced  by 
the  Iowa  College  people  from  cornstalks.  The  plas¬ 
tic  mass  is  then  molded  to  form,  usually  with  the 
addition  of  a  “filler,”  which  gives  bulk  and  hardness. 
The  patent  situation  is  such  that  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  formation  of  new  concerns,  but  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  demand,  as  the  advantages  of  the 
products  are  better  known,  will  increase  the  profits 
of  those  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  sell 
“whole  milk,”  but  must  take  it  apart  and  sell  the 
pieces  in  several  markets.  This  is  an  age  of  utilizing 
what  were  formerly  wastes,  and  milk  is  following 
the  cotton  plant  in  finding  new  uses  for  all  its  by¬ 
products. 

* 

I  would  like  a  little  information  regarding  a  school 
for  girls  to  learn  manicuring  and  hairdressing,  and  a 
school  for  boys  or  men  to  learn  interior  decorating. 

New  York.  H.  A.  D. 

HERE  are  such  schools  where  probably  a  smart 
young  person  can  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
industry ;  only  practice,  however,  can  make  perfect. 
Perhaps  you  have,  before  now,  had  a  shave  or  a 
haircut  by  some  student  or  apprentice.  If  so  it  is 
not  likely  you  will  ever  knowingly  try  it  again.  In 
order  to  do  good  work  as  an  interior  decorator  one 
must  have  natural  artistic  talent,  an  eye  for  color 
and  beauty  and  that  peculiar  instinct  for  harmony 
and  taste  which  cannot  possibly  be  learned  at  school. 
In  considering  such  a  question  the  thought  natur¬ 
ally  conies  to  mind— why  encourage  farmer  children 
to  study  such  things  when  the  world  has  far  greater 
need  of  more  homely  and  useful  service?  It  seems 
as  if  the  world  has  far  greater  need  of  people  well 
trained  to  produce  and  prepare  good  food  and  min¬ 
ister  to  the  higher  needs  of  the  body. 


Brevities 

A  READER  wants  a  one-way  side-liill  plow  to  throw  the 
furrows  all  one  way  to  work  with  a  tractor  hitch.  Most 
of  the  tractors  are  not  well  suited  to  steep  hillside 
work.  Still  there  may  be  such  a  plow.  Where? 

One  thing  must  be  admitted  by  the  chemical  farmers. 
You  cannot  make  any  combination  of  green  crops  and 
chemicals  which  will  exactly  equal  stable  manure.  The 
organic  matter  and  plant  food  may  be  there,  but  the 
manure  supplies  germs  or  bacteria  which  the  green 
crops  do  not  supply. 

Sweet  clover.  The  hay  made  from  Sweet  clover 
has  given  trouble  on  many  farms.  Continued  feeding 
of  this  hay  has  caused  a  disease  of  the  blood  which 
prevents  its  clotting — when  such  animals  are  dishorned 
the  bleeding  can  hardly  be  stopped.  So  says  Prof.  Hap,- 
sen  of  Indiana,  but  he  also  says  that  no  case  of  poison¬ 
ing  has  been  reported  when  the  Swreet  clover  is  used  as 
a  pasture.  We  have  long  believed  that  Sweet  clover 
will  be  the  plant  to  revolutionize  stock  growing  in  New 
England  and  New  York.  It  will  not  be  through  in¬ 
creasing  the  hay  crop,  but  through  pasture  and  green 
manure. 
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September  Milk  Prices 

MILK  prices  so  far  reported  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  are  net  cash  returns  to  producers  for 
100  lbs.  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone,  sub¬ 


ject  to  fat  and  freight  differentials.  They  are : 


Dairymen’s  League  . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Unity  Association  Buyers 
Model  Dairy  Company  . . 
Eagle  Dairy  Company  .  . 
Jetter  Dairy  Company  .  . 

John  H.  Muller  ' . 

Meridale  Dairies  . . 


$2.45 

2.73 

2.73 

2.73 

2.73 

2.70 

2.73 

2.73 


Milk  Scarce  in  Western  New  York 

Milk  production  in  this  section  of  Allegany  and  Cat¬ 
taraugus  counties  is  dropping  off  considerably,  and 
dealers  are  hard  put  to  get  enough  to  supply  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  the  same  condition  exists  all  over  the  New 
York  milk  shed  it  should  send  up  the  price  of  milk  for 
dairymen.  J.  C. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.^ 


Receipts  for  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  September,  1927 


State  of  Origin 


New  Jersey  .  . 
Pennsylvania  , 
Connecticut  .  . 

Vermont . 

Ha  ssacliusetts 
Maryland 

Iowa  . 

Delaware 
Wisconsin  .  . . 
Minnesota  .  .  . 

Indiana  . 

Canada  ...... 

Ohio  . 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

(Fresh) 

40 -qt. 

40-gt. 

40 -qt. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

2.413,045 

93,627 

35,404 

152.079 

2,761 

.  .  . 

296,693 

17,203 

10,022 

9,706 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

105,475 

6,586 

•  •  • 

10,667 

59 

... 

1.874 

... 

•  •  • 

1,062 

•  •  • 

389 

... 

•  •  • 

2,397 

.  .  . 

590 

... 

200 

80 

1,782 

... 

. 

400 

2,989,928 

126,667 

45,506 

99,664 

4,222 

1,516 

Sept,  daily  average 

New  York  State  furnished  80.6  per  cent  or  rne  mnt, 
and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  September. 


Tax  Sales  on  Farm  Property 

Inclosed  is  a  section  of  a  local  daily  paper  showing 
ten  columns  of  tax  sales  on  246  farms  in  this  noted 
dairy  county.  Some  of  these  are  river  farms  along 
concrete  roads.  I  recently  talked  with  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  farms.  In  1917  his  taxes  were  $21.  This 
year  on  the  sgme  60-acre  farm  the  tax  is  $156.  He 
told  me  of  a  city  property  in  the  county  seat  for  which 
the  owner  had  refused  $23,000,  but  is  assessed  for  only 
$5,000,  while  farms  in  the  county  are  assessed. far  more 
than  their  worth.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  list  of  un¬ 
paid  taxes  speaks  volumes.  R.  R. 

New  York. 

THE  county  treasurer  announces  that  beginning 
October  28  he  will  proceed  to  sell  enough  of  these 
parcels  of  land  to  pay  the  State,  county,  highway, 
school  or  other  taxes  assessed  thereon  in  the  year 
1926.  The  amounts  due  run  from  about  $20  up  to 
more  than  $300.  They  represent  about  one  out  of 
every  14  farms  in  the  county.  Some  of  these  farms 
may  be  abandoned.  It  is  likely  that  the  tax  on  some 
of  them  will  be  paid  before  sale,  and  probably  others 
redeemed  after  the  sale,  hut  in  any  event  the  record 
is  an  indictment  of  the  State. 

No  people  in  the  history  of  the  "world  ever  ex¬ 
ploited  its  agricultural  resources  without  disaster 
to  themselves.  None  ever  will.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  basic  wealth  of  the  country  is  dug  out  of  the 
surface  of  the  farms,  and  to  discourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  basic  wealth  is  economic  madness.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  told  us  that  society  may  do  as  it 
likes  with  wealth  after  it  is  produced,  but  society 
must  then  accept  the  effects  of  its  own  acts.  It  may 
rob  the  producer  of  wealth,  but  it  cannot  compel 
him  to  continue  production.  New  York  State  has 
much  urban  wealth.'  We  all  rejoice  in  it,  but  the 
source  of  its  prosperity  is  in  its  farms,  and  we  have 
faith  that  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  people  will 
insist  on  measures  to  maintain  their  prosperity. 


Starting  a  Bank 

Our  little  suburban  town  recently  opened  a  new  bank. 
Last  January  at  the  annual  meeting  I  was  invited 
to  be  a  teller.  They  explained  the  method  of  voting, 
according  to  the  amount  of  stock  held,  but  even  yet  it 
is  not  clear  to  me,  and  how  do  they  get  new  directors? 
I  might  be  called  upon  again,  so  won’t  you  please, _  in 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tell  me  all  about  it? 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  m. 

THE  people  interested  in  starting  a  new  bank  de¬ 
cide  what  the  amount  of  the  capital  shall  be.  It 
must  not  be  less  than  the  amount  required  by  law 
for  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  is  to  be  situated. 
The  charter  states  the  amount  of  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus,  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  and  the  face 


value  of  each  share.  It  also  states  the  extra  amount 
to  be  paid  on  each  share  as  a  surplus.  If  the  capital 
is  $40,000,  there  would  he  400  shares  at  $100  each. 
If  the  surplus  is  to  be  $10,000,  the  $25  extra  above 
face  value  of  the  stock  would  be  paid  by  share¬ 
holders  to  make  up  the  surplus. 

For  the  election  of  directors  each  stockholder  has 
one  vote  for  every  share  of  stock  owned  by  him  or 
her.  One  or  more  persons  holding  one  share  more 
than  one-half  the  stock  may  elect  the  whole  hoard 
of  directors  and  control  the  management  of  the  bank. 
The  National  banks,  hotvevef,  are  subject  to  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  and  strict  supervision.  State  hanks  are 
subject  to  similar  laws  and  supervision  by  State  of¬ 
ficials.  Under  these  laws  and  inspections  and  su¬ 
pervisions  our  banking  system  works  exceptionally 
well. 


Are  Hogs  Legal  Tender? 

A  banker  at  Pavo,  Ga.,  was  faced  with  this 
problem  of  making  bogs,  as  well  as  some  other  farm 
crops  and  products,  legal  tender  in  the  Fall  of  1919.  A 
number  of  farmers  in  his  community  had  borrowed 
money  to  produce  cotton.  Boll  weevils  had  destroyed 
the  cotton.  These  farmers  had  young  pigs  in  quantities. 
These  were  mostly  feeder  animals  left  over  after  the 
fat  hogs  had  been  killed  for  home  consumption  or  local 
sales.  There  was  no  organized  trade  channel  through 
which  these  feeder  pigs  could  be  turned  into  money.  So 
the  farmers  said  to  the  banker:  “We  want  to  pay  you, 
but  we  have  no  money.  However,  we  have  a  lot  of 
pigs  which  we  will  turn  over  to  you  if  you  will  give 
us  credit  for  them  on  our  debts  to  you.” 

The  banker’s  first  reaction  was :  “Since  when  are 
hogs  legal  tender?” 

County  Agricultural  Agent  R.  E.  Miller  of  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  was  then  teaching  vocational  education  in  the 
Pavo  schools.  He  saw  the  way  to  make  hogs  legal 
tender.  He  said  to  the  banker,  “You  take  the  pigs  at 
a  fair  price.  Then  turn  the  pigs  over  to  the  boys  in 
my  school  studying  vocational  agriculture.  They  will 
give  you  their  notes  for  the  amount  of  money  agreed  to. 
The  vocational  boys  have  surplus  corn  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  a  place  to  turn  these  feeder  pigs  into  butcher 
hogs;  besides  we  have  a  desire  to  make  our  -work  prac¬ 
tical  and  also  to  get  some  experience  _j.ii  marketing.” 
The  thing  was  done,  and  on  April  1,  1920,  Miller  had 
all  the  boys  bring  in  their  fat  hogs,  sell  them  co-opera¬ 
tively  to  the  packer,  pay  off  their  notes  at  the  bank 
and  take  their  profits  home.  The  boys  had  learned 
hog  feeding,  marketing  and  business  methods  in  han¬ 
dling  money. 

'  For  seven  years  this  business  of  gathering  up  feeder 
hogs  around  Pavo,  feeding  them  to  butcher  class  and 
co-operatively  marketing  them  has  gone  on.  This  sea¬ 
son  15  carloads  are  ready  for  market. 

Each  boy  either  buys  outright  or  buys  through  the 
bank  from  5  to  20  pigs  weighing  75  to  100  lbs.  Corn 
with  tankage  is  the  common  ration  used,  as  there  has 
been  surplus  corn  in  South  Georgia  nearly  every  year 
for  the  last  seven.  The  hogs  weigh  150  lbs.  and  up 
when  sold.  This  plan  has  spread  among  vocational 
students  throughout  Southern  Georgia.  Last  year  these 
vocational  boys  sold  $43,000  worth  of  hogs,  and  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $11,000. 

Buford  Bridges,  a  vocational  student  at  Sale  City, 
fed  19  feeders  and  had  a  labor  income  of  $173.82,  while 
Ray  Fowler  of  Sumner  high  school  made  a  labor  income 
of  $82.07  in  three  months  on  10  pigs.  These  are  two 
examples  of  vocational  boys  making  money  from  hogs 
while  going  to  school,  and  also  getting  the  feel  of  the 
things  they  are  studying.  J.  william  firor. 


Is  It  “Witching”  or  Accident? 

The  inquiry  from  New  Jersey  about  “Locating  Wa¬ 
ter,”  page  1126,  and  answered  by  Robert  II.  Smith 
“without  prejudice,”  leads  me  to  offer  a  couple  of  old- 
time  records,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  him  suggest 
some  way  to  prove  whether  it  was  “witching”  or  acci¬ 
dent.  As  lie  says  it  is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove,  as 
records  are  lacking,  but  conditions  are  very  favorable 
in  this  last  case  for  a  thorough  test,  and  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  peach  twig  would  be  of  untold  value  to 
the  searcher  for  water. 

The  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  1861,  found  me  a 
young  man  of  21  years  trying  to  regain  my  health  on  a 
small  fruit  farm  in  Central  Illinois.  It  was  oh  a  private 
knoll  about  one  mile  from  town,  with  the  main  road 
along  one  side  of  the  farm  and  a  log  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  where  I  boarded  with  an  Irish  couple. 
As  an  experiment  I  grew  an  acre  of  sorghum  which 
looked  so  promising  that  I  went  in  debt  for  a  $100 
evaporator  and  as  much  more  for  a  grinder,  etc.  The 
resulting  product  was  so  far  ahead  of  that  made  in 
kettles  that  I  was  overrun  with  cane  to  be  worked  on 
shares. 

Of  the  first  day's  run  I  sold  a  gallon  to  a  prairie 
farmer  for  a  silver  half  dollar,  and  that  was  all  the  real 
money  I  handled  that  season.  All  expense  including 
labor-,  board,  fuel,  etc.,  was  paid  with  syrup  or  orders 
on  stores  in  town  where  I  stored  my  surplus. 

One  of  the  hardest  jobs  was  lugging  water,  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  pan,  etc.,  from  a  deep  well  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  where  it  was  drawn  in  “an  old  oaken  bucket” 
hung  on  a  long  sweep  pole.  The  fuel  was  good  dry 
four-foot,  wood  delivered  by  farmers  from  the  river  bot¬ 
tom  three  miles  away.  Some  of  these  woodmen  noting 
our  lack  of  water  asked,  “Why  not  have  a  well  of  your 
own?”  I  cited  the  one  across  the  road  said  to  be  40 
ft.  deep  and  not  very  good  quality.  They  answered  that 
one  of  them  would  show  me  where  to  dig,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  a  peach  branch  and  set  to  work.  I  was  too  busy 
to  watch,  but  they  reported  a  vein  20  ft.  deep  angling 
right  across  the  back  door  of  the  light  frame  building 
used  for  boiling.  I  was  so  entirely  innocent  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  that  I  swallowed  the  whole  scheme, 
and  thanked  them  heartily  for  their  trouble. 

Moreover  just  as  the  sorghum  was  finished  my  “land¬ 
lord”  set  to  digging  while  I  went  after  the  brick  for  a 
20-ft.  well !  My  team  of  a  balky  horse  and  a  patient 
mule  caused  some  delay,  so  that  Mike,  who  was  handy 
with  a  shovel,  was  so  deep  in  the  sandy  soil  he  could 
not  get  out  until  I  made  a  pole  ladder.  We  rigged  a 
windlass  and  at  20  ft.  the  water  came  in  so  fast  we 
could  only  go  a  little  deeper  before  walling  up,  and  the 


supply  had  never  failed  when  I  moved  tc  Michigan  six 
years  later. 

Over  30  years  later  I  had  another  experience  here  in 
Michigan  that  was  even  more  convincing  than  the  first, 
but  instead  of  giving  full  details  here  I  will  state  the 
main  facts  and  ask  some  scientist  to  explain  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  This  well  of  good  “living  water”  is  26  ft.  deep 
on  top  of  the  highest  point  within  two  miles.  About 
20  rods  away  stands  another  house  10  or  15  ft.  lower 
with  a  well  60  ft.  deep~and  the  water  called  “dead.” 
The  man  wTho  located  my  well,  with  a  forked  peach,  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  me  but  refused  to  take  pay  for 
his  services,  saying  he  never  had  taken  a  cent  and 
“wouldn’t  expect  it  to  work,”  if  he  should.  My  well 
has  been  in  use  35  years  and  I  value  it  highly,  but  I 
doubt  if  I  would  have  had  faith  enough  to  dig  but  for 
my  war-time  experience.  Walter  clement. 

Michigan. 


Electricity  and  Insect  Killing 

Pi-of.  P.  J.  Parrott  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  told  the  New  York  electricians  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  about  experiments  in  using  electricity  to  kill 
insects : 

The  power  of  attraction  of  light  upon  many  types  of 
insects  has  been  studied  with  notable  results  during  the 
past  Summer,  and  the  preference  of  certain  insects  for 
certain  colors  of  light  was  established.  Pans  of  water 
over  which  electric  lights  were  hung,  the  whole  raised 
upon  a  pole,  w-ere  set  up  in  three  apple  orchards.  The 
lights  attracted  the  insects,  which  attempted  to  sit  upon 
the  bright  surface  of  the  water  and  so  were  killed.  Six 
traps,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  of  lights  and  pans  on  a 
cross-arm,  in  Jess  than  three  months  accounted  for  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  insects,  including  moths,  beetles, 
leaf-hoppers,  gnats,  flies,  ants,  bees,  wasps,  parasites  and 
others.  The  average  nightly  kill  for  a  period  of  40  days 
was  1,625.  Of  the  total  catch,  95  per  cent  were  of 
types  either  definitely  injurious  or  of  no  economic  im¬ 
portance. 

A  second  application  of  electricity  to  the  insect  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  installation  on  the  experiment  station  dairy 
barn  of  a  screen  door,  the  wire  of  which  carried  a  small 
electrical  charge.  Insects  flying  against  the  screen 
were  electrocuted.  In  a  period  of  60  days  100,000  flies, 
with  many  moths,  beetles  and  other  insects,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  one  door  of  this  kind,  and  on  favorable  days 
the  count  ran  as  high  as  2,500. 

Apple  tent-caterpillars  and  many  moths,  experiments 
showed,  have  definite  color  preferences,  and  will  go  to 
one  light  when  they  will  not  go  to  another.  When  a 
free  choice  of  all  colors  was  given  to  them,  light  yellow, 
very  light  blue,  and  red-purple  proved  the  most  potent 
attractions. 


Confession  of  a  Stallion  Company 
Manager 

We  note  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
they  are  again  working  the  stallion  company  scheme 
among  the  farming  community  and  that  you  gave  it  a 
good  bang.  Give  it  some  more.  It  is  about  the  worst 
swindle  ever  put  over  on  the  farmers.  I  have  been 
all  through  the  game  from  A  to  Z,  first  as  salesman, 
second  as  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
business.  In  fact  the  concern  was  the  father  of  the 
horse-company  scheme,  and  at  one  time  they  made 
thousands,  although  in  the  end  they  went  bankrupt; 
not  necessarily  because  of  the  horse,  but  on  account  of 
getting  into  other  things,  and  third  as  proprietor,  al¬ 
though  not  in  a  large  way.  The  business  is  an  absolute 
failure  from  beginning  to  end.  I  never  knew  a  com¬ 
pany  that,  succeeded.  Usually  by  the  second  year  it 
falls  to  pieces,  the  horse  is  sold  for  a  song  and  the 
money  invested  is  lost ;  not  one  nickel  of  return.  The 
only  one  making  a  cent  out  of  the  deal  is  the  man 
who  gets  the  contract  to  care  for  the  horse,  he  gets  a 
good  thing  for  about  two  years,  then  it  is  all  off. 

I  am  not  hitting  the  horse-breeding  business  for  I 
have  always  believed  that  good  colts  paid  a  farmer  to 
raise,  but  it  is  the  company-horse  business  which  I  am 
hitting  and  you  cannot  hit  it  too  hard.  We  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  understand  why  12  to  20  farmers 
cannot  work  together,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to..  Possibly  it  is  because  they  pay  from  two  to  three 
prices  for  the  horse.  If  a  community  needs  a  good 
horse,  let  them  get  together,  put  up  the  money,  pick  out 
one  or  two  good  men  to  look  over  the  field,  and  select 
one  which  they  think  will  suit  their  needs.  They  will 
be  able  to  buy  for  just  one-half  what  the  same  will 
cost  if  bought  from  a  high-pressure  salesman;  a  better 
animal  will  be  obtained,  and  the  prospect  of  success  will 
be  multiplied  four  fold.  w.  k.  o. 


Opinions  About  Prohibition 

OR  some  time  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  regarding  the  effect  of 
prohibition  on  the  hotel  trade.  This  seemed  a  good 
side  of  the  question  to  look  into.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  many  bootleggers  operate  in  hotels — 
especially  those  in  cities  of  the  second  or  third  class ; 
so  we  asked  the  proprietors  of  such  hotels  to  tell  us 
whether  the  law  has  hurt  or  diminished  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  hotel-keepers  do  not  care  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord:  we  have,  however,  secured  quite  a  little  infor¬ 
mation.  About  60  per  cent  of  our  replies  state  that 
the  law  has  not  perceptibly  injured  business.  About 
25  per  cent  say  there  has  been  a  loss  in  income,  while 
15  per  cent  are  very  bitter  against  the  law.  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  best-known  hotels  in  New 
England  makes  this  characteristic  answer : 

It  seems  to  me  useless  to  discuss  prohibition.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  law  has  done  and  is  doing  far  more 
harm  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  than  it  has  injured 
the  business  of  hotels,  but  I  •  don’t  believe  you  or  I 
will  ever  see  any  change,  but  certainly  hope  that  thei-e 
may  be  a  moral  awakening  as  far  as  our  prominent 
citizens  are  concerned  in  regard  to  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  among 
these  hotel  keepers  that  the  present  law  will  not  be 
materially  changed,  and  that,  after  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  stricter  enforce¬ 
ment.  There  seems  no  evidence  of  belief  that  the 
amendment  will  ever  be  repealed. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Pastoral 

In  quiet,  country  places, 

Even  tlie  daily,  customary  things  bear 
Christian  faces ; 

The  waft  of  fresh-planed  wood  calls 
Nazareth  to  me, 

The  tranquil  lake,  at  sunset,  is  my 
Galilee. 

In  old-world,  gentle  places, 

Where  fumes  have  not  besmirched  the 
wide  blue  spaces,  • 

And  on  the  paths  of  sky  I  watch  the 
fowls  of  air, 

To  me  the  Mount  of  all  Beatitudes  is 
there. 

In  silent,  pasturable  places, 

Whose  simple  folk,  maybe,  do  lack  some 
modern  graces, 

The  patient  shepherd  brings  to  me  a 
Saviour-vision, 

And  in  his  flock  I  see  His  ultimate  am¬ 
bition. 

In  lonely,  unspoiled  places 
Whereon  the  scramble  of  today  has  left 
no  traces, 

Even  a  little  child-in-arms,  held  up  to  me 
to  kiss, 

Is  God's  most  still,  small  voice,  “Even 
as  this.” 

— J.  M.  B.,  in  the  British  Weekly. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
the  delicate  pastry  bakers  use  for  their 
“turnovers.”  The  pastry  used  for  turn¬ 
overs  is  what  is  called  puff  paste,  such  as 
is  used  for  patty  shells  and  other  deli¬ 
cate  pastry.  It  is  not  made  like  ordinary 
pie  crust.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe : 

Use  equal  weights  of  flour  and  butter; 
by  measure,  one  pint  of  flour  and  one 
cup  of  butter.  Wash  the  butter  in  pold 
water  until  all  the  salt  is  out ;  the  hands 
should  first  be  washed  in  hot,  then  cold 
water,  to  pi*event  the  butter  from  stick¬ 
ing.  When  washed  until  smooth  and 
waxy  divide  butter  into  four  parts,  pat 
until  thin,  wrap  m  a  napkin  and  place 
upon  ice.  Mix  a  little  salt  with  the  flour, 
mix  in  about  one-lialf  cup  of  ice  water, 
stirring  it  in  with  a  knife,  and  cut  until 
it  can  be  taken  up  clean  from  the  bowl. 
Put  on  a  well-floured  board,  roll  until 
one-half  inch  thick.  Roll  one  portion  of 
the  butter  thin,  fold  it  up  inside  the  paste, 
pat  and  roll  out  again.  Repeat  this  pro¬ 
cess  with  the  rest  of  the  butter.  When 
putting  in  the  butter,  fold  the  sides  of 
the  paste  over  it  toward  the  middle,  then 
the  ends  over,  and  double  ;  then  roll.  This 
process  should  continue  until  no  streaks 
of  fat  are  Shown.  Whenever  the  butter 
becomes  soft,  it  should  be  chilled,  and 
when  finished  the  paste  should  be 
wrappedjin  a  napkin,  and  kept  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  It  requires  a  “knack”  as 
well  as  a  recipe  to  get  good  results. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  two  rather 
unusual  recipes.  One  is  “heavenly  hash,” 
a  preserve  mixture  made  of  various  fruits 
as  they  come  in  season ;  the  other  is 
Swedish  pickled  herrings.  Perhaps  some 
helpful  leader  may  be  able  to  supply  the 
information. 

* 

The  apple  season  is  with  us  again,  and 
grape  apple  compote  will  form  a  deli¬ 
cious  dessert.  It  calls  for  six  firm  tart 
apples,  six  teaspoons  sugar,  %  cup  water, 
y2  cup  grape  juice,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  nuts.  Core  and 
peel  the  apples.  Lay  them  iu  a  pudding 
dish  close  together;  put  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar  in  the  opening  left  in  each  by  the 
removal  of  the  core;  put  over  them  the 
water  to  keep  from  scorching ;  cover 
closely  and  bake  slowly  until  apples  are 
tender.  Take  from  stove,  pour  on  grape 
juice,  sprinkle  with  remaining  sugar  and 
nuts  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

More  Reconstructed 
Furniture 

In  making  a  desk  from  an  old-fashioned 
washstand,  the  back  and  side  pieces  were 
cut  from  the  lower  shelf.  The  desk  is 
painted  black,  with  stencil  decoration  in 
red,  yellow  and  green.  The  inside  of  the 
drawer  is  painted  red  and  the  desk  pad 
is  red. 

My  brother  had  given  me  a  jardiniere 
stand,  the  legs  of  which  matched  the 
washstand  (both  spiral)  so  I  painted  that 
to  match  and  stenciled  it  and  now  I  have 
a  decidedly  decorative  desk  and  stool.  The 
desk  is  copied  from  one  I  saw  in  a  maga¬ 
zine,  but  which  was  beyond  my  purse. 
The  only  cost  of  the  one  I  have  was  the 
paint. 

I  have  a  small  washstand  from  which 
I  removed  the  back  and  towel  racks  and 
use  it  for  a  plant  stand.  My  aunt  had 
two,  one  of  which  she  made  into  a  serv- 
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ing  table,  the  other  into  a  tea  wagon, 
finishing  both  to  match  her  dining-room 
furniture.  mildred  b.  conley. 


A  Successful  Loan  Exhibit 
in  Colorado 

A  loan  exhibit  was  held  recently  in 
our  community  which  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  both  in  an  educational  way  and  fi¬ 
nancially  as  well.  A  room  was  fitted  up 
to  represent  an  attic,  with  dried  corn  and 
apples  on  strings,  to  make  it  seem  more 
realistic.  Among  the  women  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  were  a  number  who  owned 
heirlooms,  (and  who  is  there  these  days 
that  does  not  own  at  least  one  or  two?). 
These  heirlooms  were  loaned  for  the  day, 
and  a  trustworthy  woman  put  in  charge 
of  each  table,  one  who  was  particularly 
interested,  and  who  had  read  up  on  the 
things  in  her  department. 

The  coverlets  that  appeared  made  one 
long  to  own  at  least  one  of  them.  They 
covered  the  walls  of  one  end  of  the  room. 
The  quilts  made  one  realize  that  the 
stitches  of  our  grandmothers  were  works 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


GIG.  —  Becoming 
Model.  Pattern  can 
be  had  in  sizes  1G 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


878. — Slender  Lines. 
Pattern  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  iy2  yds. 
ti  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


870. — New  Draping. 
Pattern  is  designed 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20, 
36,  38.  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  and  %  yd.  11- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
32-in  contrasting, 
2%  yds.  of  3%-in. 
banding.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


of  art.  Shawls  from  many  different  coun¬ 
tries,  were  represented.  One  table  lield 
specimans  of  needlework,  knitted  lace 
that  looked  like  cobwebs,  collars  yellow 
with  age,  but  beautiful ;  pincushions  a 
century  old,  and  the  sampler  section  was 
as  popular  as  any  art  gallery  could  be. 
We  found  some  one  who  had  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  show  counter,  glass-topped,  and  into 
this  went  all  the  old-fashioned  jewelry, 
brooches,  earrings,  braclets,  opera  glasses, 
pearl-handled  pens,  etc.  At  one  end  was 
tl  e  silverware  department.  Silver  spoons 
have  changed  remarkably  in  design  and 
shape.  On  a  tray  were  old  spectacles, 
several  generations  old.  These  by  the 
way  are  very  different  from  the  horn¬ 
rimmed  one  of  today !  A  young  woman 
had  charge  of  all  the  old  daguerreotypes 
of  the  region  it  seemed.  There  were  also 
water  color  drawings  of  long  ago,  and 
old  copy  books  which  contained  lines  of 
exquisite  writing.  Penmanship  was  an 
art  in  days  gone  by. 

The  light  department  was  very  illu¬ 
minating.  Candlesticks,  whale  oil  lamps, 
and  old  lanterns,  some  of  them  dated 
back  to  Revolutionary  days.  Then  there 
were  dishes,  some  so  light  it  seemed  they 
must  be  made  of  egg  shells,  others  so 
heavy  they  were  positively  ugly.  And 
furniture  !  Things  from  across  the  seas, 
sandalwood  and  teakwood,  down  to  Amer¬ 
ican  hickory !  Also  ladder-back  chairs, 
tip-top  tables,  chests  and  old  mirrors. 


Why,  we  learned  more  about  furniture 
there  in  one  afternoon,  than  in  a  whole 
Winter's  reading. 

We  had  a  dress  section  also.  Hoops, 
bustles,  slat  bonnets,  and  lovely  fragile 
silk  waists  and  whole  costumes.  Every¬ 
thing  was  labeled,  as  to  date  and  name  of 
article,  with  the  present  owner's  name 
also,  and  two  woman  were  in  attendance 
constantly  dressed  in  very  old-fashioned 
costumes.  A  small  admission  fee  was 
c  arged.  In  the  evening  many  of  the  men 
attended,  and  they  were  interested,  too, 
especially  in  some  of  the  Civil  War  relics, 
old  books,  records,,  even  in  some  of  the 
primers  of  days  gone  by.  As  one  man 
said  to  his  wife  on  leaving  the  building, 
“I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  crazy 
about  antiques”.  It  was  instructive  to 
all,  even  the  school  children  came  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  they  said  it 
helped  them  both  in  history  as  well  as 
geography.  In  fact  it  was  an  educational 
advantage  to  the  entire  community,  and 
the  ladies  netted  a  good  sum  besides. 

B.  S. V. 

Different  Ways  of  Serving 
Pumpkin 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Two  cups  cooked  pump¬ 
kin,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  eggs, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  two  cups  milk,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Mix  ingredients  together  as 
given.  This  will  make  two  pies. 

Cocoanut  Pumpkin  Pie. — Two  cups 
cooked  pumpkin,  two  cups  milk,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  grated  cocoanut,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
mace.  Mix  ingredients  together  thorough¬ 
ly  as  given.  Pour  into  pastry-lined  tins 
and  bake  until  custard  is  firm  and  brown. 
Cover  with  a  sprinkling  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut.  Will  make  two  pies. 

Pumpkin-Raisin  Pie.  —  Two  cups  of 
cooked  pumpkin,  two  cups  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  two  eggs,  one-lialf  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one 
cup  stewed  raisins.  Mix  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  as  given.  The  raisins 
should  be  run  through  a  food  chopper  or 
cut  fine.  Use  light  brown  sugar  in  this 
pie.  Will  make  two  pies.  Dates  may  be 
used  in  place  of  raisins. 

Pumpkin  Custard  Pudding. — Two  cups 
pumpkin,  two  tablespoons  butter,  three 
eggs,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  rich 
milk  or  cream,  one  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
ginger.  Beat  up  tlie  yolks  and  whites 
of  the  eggs  separately,  and  very  light; 
add  to  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  in 
pudding  dish.  Serve  cold. 

Creole  Pumpkin  Pudding. — Four  cups 
cooked  pumpkin,  one-quarter  cup  butter, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon  one  cup  molasses,  three  eggs. 
Heat  the  molasses  and  add  the  butter,  stir 
this  into  the  pumpkin.  Blend  thorough¬ 
ly,  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs,  then  the  beaten  yolks.  Bake  in  cus¬ 
tard  cups,  set  in  a  pan  of  water. 

Baked  Pumpkin. — Peel  and  cut  the 
pumpkin  in  small  tliin  strips.  Put  a 
layer  in  tin)  bottom  of  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  salt,  and  dot 
with  butter,  and  a  sprinkling  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Repeat  until  the  dish  is  nearly 
full.  Sprinkle  the  top  well  with  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  it  is 
done  the  sugar  on  the  top  should  be 
cooked  to  a  thick  brown  syrup  and  tlie 
pumpkin  nice  and  tender.  Serve  hot. 

Pumpkin  Fritters. — Cut  the  raw  pump¬ 
kin  in  long  or  square  pieces,  make  the 
pieces  as  thin  as  possible,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  let  stand  a  while,  then  dip  into 
fritter  batter  made  with  one  eg£'s,  one-lialf 
cup  milk  and  flour  sifted  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder  to  make  tlie  right 
consistency.  Fry  in  deep  fat  until  the 
pumpkin  is  tender  and  nicely  browned. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  serve  hot. 

MRS.  R.  C.  DE  LYNE. 


Wintering  Seedling  Lilies 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  wintering 
Regal  lilies  in  Vermont,  will  say  I  win¬ 
tered  mine  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the  cellar, 
and  also  kept  another  lot  of  seedling 
Regal  lilies  in  a  cool  but  frost-proof  room, 
where  I  kept  tender  roses,  oleanders  and 
Amaryllis.  Do  not  try  to  have  them 
grow  in  Winter. 

When  planted  out  I  put  the  bulbs 
about  three  inches  deep  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  but  cover  well  with  more  soil  or 
leaves  weighted  down. 

Blooming  size  lily  bulbs  should  be 
planted  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  even 
then  it  is  wise  to  give  more  protection. 

I  am  almost  certain  those  seedling 
Tritomas  should  go  in  the  cellar,  too. 
Mature  Tritoma  bulbs  often  winter-kill, 
unless  thoroughly  well  protected.  Tri- 
tomas  can  be  lifted  with  a  big  shovelful 
of  soil  and  wintered  in  boxes  in  the 
cellar.  This  is  the  safest  way  also  with 
Ilyacinthus  candicans,  also  called  Galtonia 
or  giant  Summer  hyacinth.  Though  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  entirely  hardy  we  often  get  a 
Winter  with  low  temperature  and  but 
little  snow.  Of  course  if  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  they  are  safe  except  for  moles  and 
we  can  usually  protect  tlie  bulbous  and 
other  plants  ’that  stay  under  Mother 
Earth,  but  it  is  nearly  hardy  shrubs,  vines 
and  roses  that  keep  us  guessing.  One 
year  protected  in  a  certain  way  they 
winter  perfectly,  and  the  next  year  with 
milder  temperature  and  seemingly  more 
favorable  conditions  they  die  back  badly. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Warmth  in  Zero  Weather- 
UNIT 
PRINCESS 
SLIPS 

BECAUSE  they  keep  you 
warm  even  though  the 
thermometer  says  zero,  is 
reason  enough  to  wear  In- 
dera  Figurflt  Knit  Princess 
Slips. 

But  warmth  alone  isn't 
their  only  virtue.  You  cau 
wear  them  under  your  smart¬ 
est  frock  and  no  one  would 
ever  know  it.  Indera  Slips 
fit  every  line  of  your  figure 
perfectly. 

Xndera’s  patented  knit  bor¬ 
der  bottom  prevents  crawling 
up  around  the  hip,  and 
bunching  at  the  knees.  And 
the  STA-UP  straps  will  not 
slip  off  the  shoulders. 

Easily  laundered — no  Iron¬ 
ing. 

Made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
weights  and  colors  in  cotton, 
wool,  or  100%  wool  worsted 
at  agreeably  moderate  prices 
—for  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips  and  knit 
underskirts,  or  write  us  if  he 
can’t  supply  you.  Descriptive 
folder  showing  garments  in 
actual  colors  sent  free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


heating  plant 

Complete  $  fj  ^9 

for  m.  1/9 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 


Our  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  © 

Basin.  Complete  with  V 
All  Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials _ 


WE  PAY  on^K  very  t?iiu  g 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

LTTUS  tan 

YOUR  Hiur 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

TUE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain, 
tm pies  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Our  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  M,ail”  method 
— Send  for  your  copy  today. 


4]/2  °/o 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


l1-  ~  Mail  this  slip  today  ■  ■  ■  ■  m  m  ■ 

[  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
■  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . . . 

I 

I  City .  R  N-Y 

« 


I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

* 
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Bulbs  for  the  Window 

Summer  never  seemed  more  loath  to 
depart  than  this  year,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  Winter  is  not  many  moons 
away.  We  were  out  one  day  last  week 
gathering  wild  flowers  for  a  flower  show, 
and  found  over  40  different  varieties,  from 
the  purple  wild  Aster  to  the  white  tur¬ 
tle-head,  aconite  Sedum  and  loosestrife. 

Anyone  who  tries  may  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Winter  garden.  Bulbs  purchased 
from  any  reliable  seedsman  need  very 
simple  care  to  make  them  flourish  like 
the  proverbial  green  bay  tree.  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissus  are  most  satisfactory. 
Freesias  require  much  patience,,  but  are 
well  Avorth  waiting  for.  Bermuda  Easter 
lilies  always  bloom  for  us;  so  do  callas. 
Any  good  garden  soil  is  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  bulbs ;  leaf  mold  and  sand  with  good 
loam,  a  little  drainage  in  the  shape  of 
broken  crockery  or  a  feAV  stones  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  used,  before 
filling  with  soil.  Fill  the  pot  half  full, 
then  put  in  the  bulb,  filling  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
making  it  firm.  After  potting  give  them 
a  thorough  wetting,  and  place  in  a  cool 
dark  place  until  root  growth  begins  or 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  appear.  Do  not 
water  often  as  the  bulbs  will  rot.  It  is 
best  to  cover  them  with  coal  ashes  or 
leaves.  In  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  found 
dry  water  again.  When  started  place  in 
a  warm,  partially  lighted  place  where 
the  blanched  top  will  soon  become  green, 
then  bring  to  a  window  in  a  cool  place. 
Never  place  the  plant  in  a  very  warm 
room,  as  leaf  growth  will  hasten  and  the 
flowers  not  reach  perfection. 

Do  not  hurry  in  bringing  the  plant  to 
light.  We  know  of  nothing  more  fasci¬ 
nating  than  growing  Narcissus,  and  the 
majority  of  that  family  can  be  relied  up¬ 
on  ;  Paper  White,  Emperor,  Golden  Spur 
or  Poeticus  Ornatus.  The  Chinese  Sacred 
lily,  and  all  varieties  of  Polyantlia  Nar¬ 
cissus  can  be  easily  groAvn  in  water,  vases 
or  bowls  filled  with  pebbles  around  the 
bulbs  to  hold  them  in  place.  Be  sure, 
hoAvever,  to  keep  the  bowls  in  a  cool  dark 
place  until  the  roots  are  well  started  and 
three  or  four  inches  of  leaf  growth  ap¬ 
pears  before  bringing  to  the  light,  then 
never  place  in  a  sunny  window,  over  a 
register  or  near  the  stove  or  your  buds 
will  blight. 

Last  Winter  one  large  window  was 
filled  Avitli  Asparagus  Sprengex-i.  It  was 
filled  Avitli  delicate  white  flowers  folloAved 
by  red  beri’ies.  Under  that  hanging  bas¬ 
ket  Ave  kept  the  plant  stand  filled  Avith 
Begonias  and  blooming  geraniums.  Our 
sunny  south  AvindoAV  was  a  thing  of 
beauty  all  Winter*.  From  our  store  of 
potted  plants  there  were  always  some  in 
bloom  until  Springtime  brought  the  first 
Crocus  outside  in  March. 

We  potted  hyacinth  bulbs  and  bui-ied 
them  pot  and  all  in  the  garden,  covering 
well  Avith  leaves,  removiixg  them  early. 
When  blooming  they  were  dug  up, 
brought  into  brighten  our  OAvn  Avindows 
or  those  of  our  friends.  One  is  more 
than  repaid  for  time  and  money  invested 
in  bulbs,  and  right  now  is  the  time  to 
begin.  the  country  gentlewoman. 


A  Dream  Fulfilled 

One  of  the  prettiest  breakfast  rooms 
(and  also  used  as  a  dining-room)  out¬ 
side  of  an  advertisement  I  ever  srav  was 
developed  around  some  orange  draperies. 
The  drapes  wei*en’t  new,  they  had  even 
served  time  as  coverings  for  the  straw- 
beri-y  bed  when  the  possibility  of  a  frost 
was  imminent.  They  were,  hoAvevei*, 
whole  and  in  good  shape,  so  were  washed 
and  dyed  a  very  pretty  shade  of  orange. 
There  Avei*e  stripes  running  across  these 
drapes,  and  tassels  at  both  ends,  making 
them  look,  Avhen  freshly  done  up,  like  an 
expensive  curtain  of  some  kind.  They 
Avei*e  hung  at  the  windoAV  and  at  each 
side  of  the  Fi'ench  door  which  had  just 
been  put  in  place  of  one  of  the  windows. 
This  ovei'looked  the  beautiful  green  laAvn 
and  floAver  beds  in  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  room  itself  was  a  nice-sized  square 
room.  As  one  entered  it  from  the  short 
hall  leading  from  the  kitchen,  the  French 
door  Avas  directly  opposite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  full  vieAV  of  the 
magnificent  back  lawn  and  floAvers  fairly 
made  one  gasp  Avith  delight.  No  won¬ 
der  they  enjoyed  breakfast  thex*e  with 
such  beauty  before  them  to  start  the  day 
right.  Even  in  Winter  the  soft  mounds 
of  snoAv  gradually  sloping  ever  higher 
Avere  an  in  piration. 

The  Avails  were  done  in  lovely  orange 
tint  and  the  AvoodAvoi'k  in  a  white  enamel. 
Standing  in  the  doorAvay  at  the  l'ight 
hung  a  lovely  mirror  whose  frame  had 
been  done  in  white  enamel.  There  were 
only  one  or  tAvo  pictui-es  of  fruit  on  the 
walls.  The  floor  Avas  done  in  mahogany 
covered  with  a  plain  brown  rug  with  a 
small  conventionalized  bordei*.  At  the 
right  side  of  the  room  stood  the  table, 
which  looked  something  like  a  gate-leg 
table  Avith  one  tiny  drawer.  This  had 
been  resurrected  and  done  in  several  coats 
of  paint  and  enameled  in  Avliite.  On  it 
Avere  luncheon  squares  in  blue  and  Avhite. 
A  blue  bowl  stood  in  the  center  contain¬ 
ing  oranges  and  bananas.  It  Avas  set 
Avith  blue  and  Avhite  dishes.  Four  chairs 
Avere  placed  around  it  which  had  once 
served  in  an  ice  ci'earn  parlor.  These  wex*e 
painted  and  enameled  white,  the  cane 
bottoms  being  done  in  the  orange.  They 
surely  Avere  very  effective.  In  the  coi*ner 
beyond  the  French  door  was  a  cupboard, 
beautifully  enameled  in  Avhite  outside  and 
the  inside,  back  and  shelves  done  in 


orange.  This  had  once  held  fruit  in  the 
cellar,  but  was  brought  upstairs,  cut  off 
to  make  the  right  height  to  look  well  in 
the  room,  and  some  carved  legs  added  for 
it  to  stand  upon.  In  this  were  placed 
the  dishes,  with  several  blue  and  white 
ones  to  make  it  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  room.  When  the  glass  dooi*s  were 
added  and  closed  and  a  big  orange  boAvl, 
and  candlesticks  in  oi’ange  with  blue  can¬ 
dles  were  artistically  ai’ranged  on  the  top, 
it  made  a  remarkable  piece  of  furniture. 
Beside  it  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
room  was  one  of  the  orange  and  white 
chairs,  a  tiny  stand  with  a  blue  vase  filled 
with  flowers  and  a  blue  dish  underneath. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  doorAvay  from 
which  we  started.  These  two  people 
just  enjoy  this  charming  room,  and  every 
bit  of  the  work  was  done  by  themselves, 
making  it  dearer  than  ever  to  them.  It 
was  a  room  we  di’eam  of  having,  but 
really  think  exists  only  in  pictures.  But 
it  was  a  reality,  for.  I  was  in  it  and  just 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  every  carefully 
planned  item  about  it.  A  dream  of  a 
room  not  only  dreamed  but  really  and 
truly  fulfilled,  ellen  ackerman  eeliot. 


Old-fashioned  Tennessee 
Sausage 

Sausage  time  Avill  soon  be  here.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  the  zest  of  youth,  but  I  used 
to  think  no  sausage  could  compare  with 
grandmother’s,  and  in  looking  over  some 
old.  keepsakes  I  found  this,  her  favorite 
i*ecipe,  and  am .  sending  it  along,  hoping 
others  will  like  it  as  well  as  we  do. 

To  .15  lbs.  of  the  lean  meat  allow  5 
lbs.  of  fat.  We  use  shoulder  meat  and 
lean  portions  from  ti'immings.  Remove 
skins,  sinews  and  gristle.  Mix  four 
ounces  of  sage,  three  ounces  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces 
of  brown  sugai*,  if  liked,  one  teaspoon  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Mix  with  ’meat  and 
grind  fine.  Work  thoroughly  and  pack 
in  stone  jars  or  fill  in  greased  sacks.  Keep 
in  a  cool  place.  When  wanted  for  use 
make  in  small  cakes,  dredge  with  flour 
and  fry  broAvn ;  remove  cakes  from  frier, 
drop  in  two  spoonfuls  of  water  in  hot 
drippings,  pour  over  sausage  and  serve 
l»Ot.  MRS.  0.  B.  P. 


Carrot  Marmalade 

Three  large  oranges,  three  lemons,  six 
good-sized  carrots.  Scrub  the  lemons  and 
oranges.  Cut  a  thick  slice  off  each  end 
of  lemon  and  orange,  squeeze  out  juice, 
pick  out  seed,  then  run  the  oranges  and 
lemons  through  food  chopper.  Add  12 
cups  cold  water,  let  stand  24  hours, 
juice,  fruit,  water;  second  day,  simmer 
for  one  hour.  Scrub  and  peel  carrots ; 
dry  them  free  from  water ;  grate  and  add 
to  hot  lemon  and  orange.  Set  away  till 
next  day.  Third  day  bring  to  boiling 
point  and.  add  nine  cups  granulated 
sugar.  Stir,  cook  slowly  until  it  Avill 
jell.  'Have  ready  hot  sterilized  jelly 
tumblers.  Put  on  paraffin  when  cool. 

AIRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Virginia  Soda  Biscuit 

One  quart  of  unsifted  flour,  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda,  two  teaspoons  of  salt. 
Sift  all  together  and  rub  in  lard  size  of 
an  egg.  .  Mix  with  one-day-old  clabber  or 
buttermilk  to  a  smooth  dough.  Knead  15 
minutes  and  roll  *4  in.  thick.  Bake  in  a 
hot  OAren.  These  are  fine  and  keep  well 
if  kept  in  an  aiitight  tin  can,  and  make 
delicious  sandwiches  with  sliced  meat  of 
any  kind.  mrs.  w.  f. 


Make  Good  Use  of  Your 
Oven 

Now  that  cooler  weather  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  fire  in  the  kitchen 
range,  the  easily  prepared  and  delicious 
baked  and  casserole  dishes  are  in  ordex*. 
This  list  may  suggest  some  baked  dishes 
you  may  have  forgotten  or  haven’t  tried : 

Vegetables:  Baked  potatoes,  baked 
squash,  baked  beans,  baked  carrots,  baked 
SAveet  potatoes.  To  bake  carrots,  steam 
them  until  tender.  Slice  in  baking  dish 
or  pile  cordAvood  —  fashion  in  baking 
pan.  Salt,  pepper  and  cover  with  strips 
of  bacon.  Bake  until  the  bacon  is  cx-isp. 

Scalloped  dishes :  Potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  corn,  cauliflower,  sal¬ 
mon.  Combination  oven  dishes  ;  potatoes, 
scalloped  with  ham,  sausage  or  pork 
chops ;  spare  ribs  and  kraut ;  baked  pork 
chops,  either  placed  on  top  of  dressing  or 
slit  open  and  stuffed  with  dressing  with 
halved  or  quartered  apples  laid  around 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  Spare  ribs  and 
apples ;  meat  balls  made  of  ground  pork 
or  beef  with  rice  or  potatoes  and  tomato 
sauce ;  ground  meat  and  bread  crumbs ; 
scalloped  with  tomato  sauce  ;  ground  meat, 
cooked  rice  and  tomatoes  in  casserole  and 
flavored  Avith  onion  or  celery ;  chicken 
and  dressing ;  chicken  in  casserole ;  pota¬ 
toes  au  gratin,  cold  boiled  potatoes  diced, 
covei'ed  with  cream  sauce,  and  grated 
cheese  placed  on  top,  baked  until  cheese 
is  melted  and  bi'own.  Macaroni  and 
cheese ;  macaroni  and  bacon ;  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  au  gratin  (same  as  potato  au 
gi*atin)  ;  SAveet  potatoes  with  marshmal- 
Ioavs.  Steam  or  bake  potatoes  until  ten- 
dei*,  mash,  season  Avith  salt,  peppei*.  butter 
or  cream,  put  in  baking  dish  and  cover 
Avith  marshmallows;  bake  until  marsh¬ 
mallows  are  brown,  airs.  j.  av.  r. 


Good  plumbing  adds  more  to 
farm  values  than  it  costs 

CRAN 

VALVES  *  F1TTI N CS 

Plumbing  fixtures,  water  systems, 
and  softeners  are  sold  in  your  city 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


ads  and  sores 


Since  '79 


Cuts,  sores  and 
chapped  hands  heal 
quickly  when  kept  anti- 
septically  clean  with  the 
pure  pine  tar  lather  from 
Grandpa’s  Wonder  Soap. 
It  kills  germs  —  destroys 
odors.  Mild,  yet  removes 
imbedded  dirt.  Never 
equalled  as  a  shampoo.  At 
your  Dealers’,  or  send  10c 
for  big  full-size  cake. 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co, 

Dept.  RN-102  Dayton,  Ohio 

GRANDPA'S  WONDER 

PINE  TAR  .SOAP 


r  .Reg._U._S.  Pat.  .Off* 

Browns 


Beach 


Mac¬ 
Millan’s 
j  “Bowdoin” 
1  Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable 

Jacket 


Here’s  a  radiogram  Brown  has  received 
from  the  “Bowdoin^’ :  "Ran  from  warm 
weather  into  field  of  icebergs  and  Arctic  at¬ 
mosphere  in  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  Everyone 
on  “BOAVdoin”  thoroughly  enjoying  the  warm 
comfort  of  their  BroAvn’s  Beach  Jackets. 
They  are  Avonderful  garments.  Mailing  pic¬ 
tures  from  Labrador  coast.” 

Just  the  garment  for  rough  work  in  cold 
weather  on  the  farm.  Three  styles — coat 
Avith  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reqnest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


save  73™*/. 


Heating 

Stoves 

up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re* 

duced  Factory  Prices.  _ 

f-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

toves.  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  rangres. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

K«nmM  Direct  to  You” 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  c3 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iimmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimim 


COFFEE  — that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


housewife 
coffee  if  the 


can  make  good 
coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it!  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 
DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Nothing  takes  the  place 
of  Old  Hickory5’ 


“I  have  cured  my  own  meats  for  twenty  years. 
Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is  the  most  practical, 
economical  and  satisfactory  method  I  have  ever 
used.”  —  C.  H.  Mannon,  Kewanee,  Ill. 


Mr.  Mannon  used  his  reg¬ 
ular  curing  formula,  merely 
.  replacing  ordinary  curing  salt 
with  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt. 
Old  Hickory  is  highest  purity  meat 
salt  smoked  with  hickory  wood  smoke 
by  the  Edwards  process.  You  get 
the  exact  flavor  you  desire,  a  rich 
brown  color,  uniform  cure  from 
rind  to  bone  and  no  smoke-house 
shrinkage  when  you  cure  your  meat 
with  Old  Hickory. 


More  than  a  million  farmers  owe 
their  meat-curing  success  to  Old 
Hickory,  the  original  and  always 
genuine  smoked  salt.  It  is  sold 
by  leading  dealers  at  trading  places 
generally.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
be  sure  you  get  what  you  ask  for. 
You  can  identify  it  by  the  distinctive 
yellow  and  blue  label  on  every  ten 
pound  drum,  with  the  Old  Hickory 
Trade-Mark,  exactly  as  it  appears 
here. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDING 

Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  booklet  No.  428. 

THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY 
408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Farmers  living  in 
the  territory  shown 
r  are  now  served  from  / 

our  New  Distributing  / 


Plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 

g  at  our  low  factory  prices, 

#  paying  freight  from 

•  Albany  only,  _ 1 

f  instead  of  - -  JT  , 

r  Waterloo,  jF'  I  2/ 
Iowa.  j  o'f 


ALBANY] 


Only  takes  12  to 
k  24  hours  to  make 
X  freight  delivery 

V  from  Albany  to  practically  all  points 
in  the  territory  shown.  Gives  > 
JJv  you  quick  service  and 
low  rates. 


ggf  SEPARATORS — ENGINES — SPREADERS 

Sag  Our  Slogan  is — “Real  Bargains,  Best  Ever  Offered.”  Let 
us  demonstrate  it  to  you. 

F  If  You  Need  a  Cream  Separator,  investigate  the  New 
Galloway  Sanitary,  the  Masterpiece  of  separators,  the  ‘ 
greatest  because  lowest  in  price  by  $50.  Closest  skimming, 
^easiest  running,  easiest  to  clean.  Prove  it.  Certainly.  Try 

T  90  Days  on  Your  Farm.  Compare  it.  Check  up  1 
SBilX' on  it  against  any  other.  If  it  fails  to  come  up  to  all  J)'"1 

Ssmm&L  promises,  return  it.  If  it  pleases  you,  keep  it  _ 

||illg§lis|.  and  pay  on  easy  terms.  LOW  AS  $1.95  p~wn  ,  ,.y 

W&E&Bastm ;  Need  New  Manure  Spreader?  Investigate  111 

the  Galloway.  New  3-in-l  machine  Bpreade  vs 

manure,  lime  or  other  fertilizer.  Known  every  where  y 
a  wonder  In  construction,  improvements,  opera- 
at  a  price  that  Saves  You  $35  oit  Moke.  Light 
W»BiBal8»5»gGy eight,  easy  draft,  a  perfect  machine  for  hillside  and^flHiilji 
land.  Try  it  before  you  buy.  Pay  on  easy  terms.^Bj  H 
Engines, famous  wherever  engines  are  usedj||H 
for  low  price, low  operating:  cost.  Ions:  life.  Try  the  New]!  11 
,  HBMHBfiaBBia  Galloway  “Handy  Andy”  1  1-4H.P.  engine.  The  new-  M 
i  C3t»  best,  small  engine  made.  A  real  sensation  in  farm  ij|| 

\  power  sold  on  liberal  terms,  easy  pay- 

V  Dlent3-  Only  $34.90. 

\\  Write  for  our  catalog:,  read  all  about 

these  Wonderful  Bargains.  Address, 

L  vHH|H  THE  galloway  pampamy"^ 

_  Eastern  Branch 

$  Dept.  277  ,  Albany,  New  York 

5s,  \lliillillF  Alfred  Chapman,  Manager,  ■  - - _ — 


ENGINES,  SPREADERS, 
Highest  Quality,  Lowest  Prices 


TheseGreat 


IgSrNEW 

w1928 

CATALOG 

FREEJ 


in  NEW  YORK  and 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

The  Big:  Galloway  Factories  of  Waterloo,  Iowa  are  now  practically  at  your 
back  door.  That  means  from  our  new  distributing:  plant  at  Albany,  N .  Y.. 
f  the  products  of  the  Galloway  Factories  are  available  to  you  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  the  same  terms,  the  same  prices  as  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
central  west  have  enjoyed  for  20  years.  Our  many  thousand  old  customers  In 
eastern  states  will  now  Save  More  Money  Than  Ever  Before.  New  customers 
can  now  easily  and  quickly  satisfy  themselves  that  the  Galloway-Direct-from- 
Fac  to  ry  -  to  -  Fa  rm  Plan  of  Belling  eaves  them  real  money  on  all  equipment. 

°f  Galloways*  Greatest 

BARGAINS 


Made 

In 

Four 

Sizes 


Sold 

On 

Four 

Easy 

Plans 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL: 
ONYOU^AMJ 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Sheep  Notes  and  Others 

One  of  the  family  at  Rockland,  Me., 
says  he  had  150  sheep  on  an  island  in  the 
ocean,  and  when  he  moved  them  inland  he 
had  to  feed  condition  powders  because 
they  did  not  do  so  well.  It  is  a  new 
thought  to  the  writer.  Wild  sheep  and 
goats  do  well.  They  find  everything  need¬ 
ed  for  healthy  upbuilding  because  man 
did  not  mix  in  and  feed  them  on  tame 
grasses.  Every  chemical  they  need  is 
in  the  natural  vegetation.  Tame  grasses 
are  not  a  perfect  feed,  and  neitlier-is  any 
or  all  the  grains,  consequently  for  per¬ 
fect  health  sheep  must  have  lime,  sulphur 
and  a  score  of  other  things,  and  then  must 
be  doped  for  ailments.  When  a  floc-k  is 
turned  into  new  pasture,  they  do  not  ex¬ 
plore  the  whole  area  for  fun,  but  to  find 
new  growths  carrying  the  chemicals  their 
systems  call  for.  Sea  water  carries  all, 
leached  from  the  soil,  so  the  animal  that 
can  get  a  sip  gets  everything  it  needs. 

Suitable  Soil  for  Apples.  —  Ours 
are  grown  on  quarter  pitch  hill,  clay 
ground.  Nonesuch,  or  properly,  Hubbard- 
ston,  Baldwin  and  Rambo  do  not  do  so 
well  on  the  lower  ground  as  higher  up. 
Grimes  and  Spy  appear  to  do  well  either 
place.  I  have  never  seen  a  discussion  of 
the  proper  location  for  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples.  The  right  one  means 
many  dollars  per  tree  yearly.  We  are 
selling  at  the  warehouse  at  $2,  and  when 
a  tree  that  should  have  30  bushels  has  a 
small  yield  or  none,  it  leaves  a  vacuum. 
We  can't  set  every  tree  on  the  high 
ground.  I  will  thank  any  who  knows  to 
take  up  the  dusting  operation.  We  must 
put  in  more  time  hauling  water  uphill 
than  spraying  it. 

Hothouse  Lambs.  —  We  use  South- 
downs  rams  with  Delaine  owes,  to  get 
blocky  lambs  over  50  lbs.  in  less  than 
12  weeks.  A  good  subject  for  discussion 
would  be  for  owners  of  coarse  sheep  to 
let  us  have  their  report.  We  have  ques¬ 
tions  from  men  with  these  breeds,  and  our 
experience  does  not  reach.  The  blocky, 
fat  lamb  brings  the  top  price,  and  the 
lighter  the  better  if  it  is  finished.  Let 
ns  have  some  discussion  of  this,  please. 

Market  for  Wool  and  Lamb. — There 
is  no  one  advertising  these  necessities  and 
luxuries.  Sheepmen  never  say  a  word  ex¬ 
cept  in  meeting  or  to  each  other,  and  that 
converts  nobody  to  the  use  of  them.  All 
the  market  we  have  is  like  Topsy,  ‘‘It 
just  growed.”  Every  man  who  owns 
sheep  should  call  for  lamb  every  chance. 
Each  should  make  more  lamb  consumers 
by  personal  contact,  or  by  paying  for  it. 
No  domestic  or  game  animal  or  fowl 
equals  lamb  chops  broiled.  Nothing 
cooked  lias  such  a  delicate  aroma  and 
touches  the  palate  so  pleasantly.  Hind¬ 
quarters  should  displace  a  million  tur¬ 
keys  at  Thanksgiving.  Folks  do  not  know 
how  good  it  is,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
tell  them.  A  million  Italians  would  buy 
live  lambs  at  Easter  find  dress  them 
themselves  if  they  could  get  them.  Sheep 
men  should  get  busy. 

Fencing  Wire. — We  read,  “The  way 
to  build  up  a  substantial  business  is  to 
manufacture  a  quick  sale  repeating  prod¬ 
uct.”  Repeating  sales  is  what  brings  the 
money,  but  only  pro  tern  unless  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  intrinsic  merit.  Shoddy  suits 
look  good  at  first,  but  trade  papers 
chronicle  dullness  in  the  woolens  trade 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  abbre¬ 
viated  “bathing  suits.  We  built  80  rods 
of  number  nine  smooth  Avire  fence  on  our 
line.  The  owner  let  the  brush  grow  un¬ 
til  it  was  scandalous.  Four  years  ago 
we  got  a  new  neighbor  who  offered  to 
move  the  fence  and  plow  the  dirt  on 
both  sides.  We  have  coils  of  that  old 
40-year-old  wire  yet  that  we  draw  on. 
Rust  begins  to  cause  broken  modern 
fence  before  20  years.  Farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  with  as  little  as  possible. 

Paint. — Iron  roofing  is  similar.  An 
old  carpenter  says  “There  are  but  two 
kinds  of  roof.  One  is  slate  and  the  other 
redwood  shingles.”  Ten  years  ago  a 
neighbor  and  I  each  put  up  a  new  barn. 
Both  had  the  same  sliiplap  weather- 
hoarding.  He  hired  the  painting  and  let 
the  operative  pick  the  red  paint.  Ilis  is 
the  worst  blotched  botch  imaginable.  We 
selected  our  paint  and  smeared  it  on  our¬ 
selves  and  it  is  good  as  new.  A  doctor 
friend  who  went  to  a  western  city,  telling 


To  Milk  by  Hand 

WOULD  you  go  back  to  the  hand 
scythe  or  cradle?  No!  And  you 
can’t  afford  to  milk  by  hand  any 
more  than  you  can  afford  to  mow 
your  hay  with  a  scythe  or  cut  your 
grain  with  a  cradle.  And  why  should 
you  be  tied  down  to  a  never-ending 
grind — twice  a  day,  seven  days  in  a 
week,  when  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  taken  the 
drudgery  out  of  dairying  and  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  at  the  same  time 
with  a  Burrell  Milker.  It  will 
Km--  -  .  — v  milkyour  herd  so  much 
mLvGW\ J  quicker,  better  and 
more  safely  than  hand 
milking.  And,  with 
the  Burrell  Milker,  the 
work  of  hand  stripping 
is  also  eliminated — 
SmSystem}e  ^  Mi/ks  the  Cows  Clean. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  «&.  CO.  INC. 

20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

You  Need  This  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backedby  67  years’ 

RYnprimpnf  anrl  FYnpripncp. 


Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean,  sweet,  and  safe  to  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 


Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

Send  $1  for  Money  Back  Trial 
Enough  for  GO  galtons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 
Sterilac  is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers 

The  -Sterilac  Compton/ 

Dept.  8  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


lords  Milker 


Don’t  Pay  More  For 


A  Milking  Machine 

Send  for  our  FREE  booklet  No.  60 

Fords  Milker  is  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  getting  more  and  pre¬ 
mium-price  milk  with  it.  Cows  like  it. 
Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  ami  hard 
work,  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed 
by  men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
business.  Made  with  heavy  aluminum 
pails,  and  best  materials  throughout.  Does 
better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 
You  owe  in  to  yourself  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  Send  for  Booklet  No.  GO 
Distributers:  Write  for  open  territory. 

Myers-Sherman  Company 
213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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me  ihow  well  he  was  doing,  said  he  got 
a  per  cent  from  a  druggist  for  all  pre¬ 
scriptions  filled.  Perhaps  there  is  a  per 
cent  on  barn  paint. 

Use  Wool. — Sheepmen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  should  sleep  warm  over  Winters,  un¬ 
der  blankets  made  from  homegrown  wool. 
They  are  buying  any  old  kind  while  their 
fibers  would  be  warmer.  It  -would  re¬ 
duce  stocks,  and  the  blankets  would  reach 
down  to  their  grandchildren.  Then  their 
comforts  should  carry  wool  instead  of 
cotton.  It  would  be  the  part  of  business 
for  every  wool-grower  to  use  his  own 
product  to  make  a  market  for  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  fiber  grown.  As 
someone  said  about  strawberries,  “God 
might  have  grown  a  better  fruit  but  He 
never  did.”  I  have  influenced  the  use  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  virgin  wool  in 
clothing  and  blankets,  have  constrained 
hundreds  to  eat  lamb,  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  the  knowledge,  as  fluent 
tongues,  and  facile  pens  as  the  writer. 
Scads  of  sheepmen  have  never  done  a 
thing  to  make  a  market  for  their  prod¬ 
uct.  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise,”  and  de¬ 
mand  will  bring  the  money. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


The  Proper  Watch  Dog 

[There  has  been  some  little  discussion 
about  watch  dogs  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some 
people  seem  to  prefer  a  small  dog — one  of 
the  terriers — that  will  jump  about  and 
make  a  noise  when  strangers  appear. 
Such  dogs  are  intelligent  and  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  a  thief,  while  giving  the 
alarm.  Others  prefer  a  big  dog  like  a 
Mastiff  or  Great  Dane.  Such  a  dog  will 
not  only  make  a  noise  but  he  will 
use  his  teeth  and  claws  if  needed.  With 
the  increase  in  petty  crime  and  thieving, 
good  watch  dogs  are  needed.  Which  shall 
it  be,  large  or  small?] 

The  two  best  varieties  I  figure  are 
police  dogs  and  the  Great  Dane.  Their 
general  appearance  cuts  lots  of  ice  with 
chicken  thieves,  and  a  police  dog  espe¬ 
cially  is  naturally  savage  acting  with 
strangers  at  night.  A  big  tiger-striped 
Dane,  that  is  trained  to  have  a  dog-house 
and  make  regular  strolls  over  an  estate 
several  times  through  the  night,  and 
broke  not  to  allow  anyone  to  touch  him, 
just  roll  his  lip  back  and  show  his  in¬ 
cisors,  is  enough.  _  The  most  important 
point  in  training  is  to  be  sure  that  he 
will  accept  nothing  from  a  stranger,  con¬ 
sequently  poison  proof.  Nothing  but  bul¬ 
lets  stops  a  good  Dane,  which  is  the  most 
loyal,  courageous  and  gamest  of  all  big 
dogs. 

Police  dogs  soon  learn  what  is  required 
of  them,  and  when  they  get  the  idea  of 
responsibility  they  are  wonderful  watch 
dogs.  I  sold  a  police  dog  to  a  garage 
man  who  had  lots  of  old  cars  and  parts 
scattered  around  his  place.  Thieves 
had  stolen  22  batteries  one  night.  This 
dog  I  had  broken  to  watch  the  camping 
grounds  and  my  open  sheds  where  cars 
were  parked,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  learned  things  and  got  so  he  knew  who 
belonged  with  the  different  cars.  The 
garage  man  has  never  lost  any  more  parts 
or  batteries,  and  Punch  enjoys  his  job. 
He  is  worth  a  lot  to  his  owner. 

New  York.  w.  F.  JONES. 

I  note  on  page  1139,  J.  T.  W.’s  ref¬ 
erence  to  “Airedales  and  Sheep.”  This 
is  a  very  interesting  theory,  but  I  believe 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  use  the  British 
mastiff,  excellent  no  doubt  against  lions, 
tigers  and  wolves,  etc.,  that  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  animal  and  one  of  equal  courage  and 
sufficient  strength  for  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pyrenean 
Shepherd  dog,  whose  home  is  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  centering  around 
the  principality  of  Andorra. 

This  dog  has  all  the  qualifications,  and 
is  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  breeds  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  a  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  dog  book  issued  by  the 
United  States  government  will  show.  I 
have  been  interested  in  these  dogs  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  though  using  them  only 
as  sporting  dogs,  would  be  glad  to  give 
one  to  an  intelligent  farmer  and  handler 
of  dogs  to  see  whether  or  not  they  will.be 
as  successful  in  this  country  as  they  have 
been  abroad,  for  all  purposes  of  protec¬ 
tion.  w-  s- 

New  York. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . .- . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . . . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . . 

Peachy,  doz . 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

Apples,  table,  doz.  . . . 


j 

?0.19 

.16 

.10 

.12 

.28 

.17 

.29 

.59 

.35  # 

.42 

70# 

.75 

.60 

ao  m 

.45 

.44# 

.48 

.40  @ 

.45 

.03  @ 

.04 

.03  @ 

.05 

.12 

.30  m 

.60 

.is  m 

.25 

.30@ 

.60 

Beets,  bch.  of  4  to  5  .... 
Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6  . . 


String  beans,  lb. 
Lima  beans,  lb. 

Peas,  lb . 

Sweet  corn,  doz. 


.05  # 

.07 

.12# 

.15 

.06  @ 

.10 

.os  m 

.08 

.tom 

.15 

.25  Co) 

.40 

.15# 

.25 

.l~y  Cn] 

.20 

.20  m 

.30 

.60# 

.75 

.06  @ 

.15 

.30  m 

.60 

.08 

.03  @ 

.04 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  15-22.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dee.  6-8. — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  10-13,  1928. — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


One  time  on  the  Texas  frontier  a  man 
came  into  a  camp  riding  an  old  mule. 
“How  much  for  the  mule?”  asked  a  by¬ 
stander.  “Jist  a  hundred  dollars,”  an¬ 
swered  the  rider.  “I’ll  give  you  five  dol¬ 
lars,”  said  the  other.  -The  rider  stopped 
short,  as  if  in  amazement,  and  then  slowly 
dismounted.  “Stranger,”  said  he,  “I  ain’t 
a-goin’  to  let  a  little  matter  of  ninety- 
five  dollars  stand  between  me  and  a  mule 
trade.  The  mule’s  yourn.” — Outlook. 


Olmstead  Boilers- 

For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 

BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  any  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  bum  cobs  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc.  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 
Box  287  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFELD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO.. 1 5  PeckhamSt.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 
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SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  80N,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Shropshire  ram,  “McKerrow  5474”  of 
Buttar-Bibby  stock,  a  fine  individual,  3  yrs. 
old,  at  *7  0.  LUKE  RYAN,  Patton,  Pa. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  lambs,  ewe 


All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER 


lambs,  ewes. 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

O.  M.  MacNauglit  -  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


<?firnnehirnc15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes 

Olll  U(Jollll  Cb  good  aged  ewes.  FredVanVIestSSgns, 


Some 

Lodi,  NY 


DCR  QHRnPQUIRE  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 

ncu.  onnuronmc  stevens  bugs.  wilson,  n.  y. 

Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 
Low  prices.  LellOV  0.  HOWL. I!  I.udlonville,  N. Y. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  TI of  ™tde“sty 

Earl  D.  Brown  R.  No.  2  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Damc  Thorobred  C  type,  22-24  pounds. 

lViCl  llltJ  Rains  IRVING  BROWNELL  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

Regis-  Rnmhnirilluhs  Ewes-  rams-  Singiy,  car  lots, 
tered  nalllUUUIIIOlo  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Ealon.N.Y. 


c 


DOGS 


] 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 


COLLIE  PUPS  ^  ~ 

Ii.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Bo*  35811,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  Oily,  Pa, 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent. kind.  Male, 
$10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

I  alto  'Jhnro  konnnlo  Offers  Coon  hounds  &  Fox  hounds 
LanG  OIIUIG  nGIIIIGIo  trained,  partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS  T,”°u'a‘“  *** 

pups.  L.  feinberg 


*2«.  Females.  *15. 
Six  weeks  old.  Husky 

R.  F.  D  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


\\T  A  IVITF  ¥1  FARM  RAISED  WATCHDOG— 

-  *  A  Aj  AP  Newfoundland  preferred.  Give  full 

particulars.  D.  M.  ROSSER,  R.  D.  Berwick,  Pa. 

»-»  -a  » 3  yrs.— trial.  Two  18  mos.  nicely 

t*  mfhmm  fl  started .  #  35.  Long  eared  pups, 

M  *10.  aryhuR  MULLEN.  Franklin.  VI. 

Black  Male  Spaniel 

*26.  Also  pups,  *10.  ARTHUR  MULLEN.  Franklin,  Vt. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


zn 


§^ToR£  SKUNK  DOG 


Three  years,  first,  *80.00. 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Ia°lI  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

FROM  ACCREDITED  HERD 

KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO  No.  266,383.  Dropped 
October  15,  1926.  An  unusually  well-developed  animal 
with  good  top  line.  Solid  color,  dark  grey.  Price,  9IOO. 

EMINENT  TORONO  OF  KENROSE  No.  273,936. 
Dropped  August-  2,  1927.  A  well-grown  calf,  dark  fawn 
color  with  good  top  line.  Price,  *60. 

Full  brother  of  KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO.  Dropped 
August  30,  1927.  Fawn  colored  calf  with  nice  long  body 
and  straight  back.  Not  yet  registered.  Price,  *50. 

Above  are  all  first-class.  Prices  low  because  we  have 
recently  had  too  many  males. 

Prices  crated  F.  O.  B.  at  Altamont,  New  York. 

Animals  may  be  seen  at  Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne, 
Albany  Co.,  New  York.  For  Particulars  write 

Dr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  41  East  70th  Street,  New  York  City 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

FOR  SALE-Purebred,  A  „„L  *  D..11 

Registered, T.B.Tested  A.ySnir0  OUli 

11  months  old.  accredited  herd,  real  good  one  at  bargain 
price  for  quick  buyer.  GEO.  LAM0URET,  R.  0. 2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  D.,11  f  from  Imported  Dams,  from 

High  Grade  "1111  WdlVCS  a  clean  Tuberculin  Tested 
Federal  Accredited  Herd.  Write  for  full  description 
and  prices.  LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  ’  | 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmera  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  eeenre  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  mtwt  tAIKJ  ftnMt  „  ,  IH  rkn,  p. 

NOTICE 

We  have  100  head  of  young  slock,  grade  and  pure 
breds,  now  out  on  pasture.  We  have  not  buildings  to 
house  all  of  them  this  winter.  Keep  this  in  mind. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Canaan, Conn. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.  B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Ogdensburo.  Wis. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

IMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  cows  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersvllle,  Pa. 

Wanted— Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Good  milker,  also  registered  heifers.  Give  de¬ 
scription  and  rock  bottom  price. 

LOUIS  LOUVET,  R.  R.  3,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

tsss  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 

15  Heifers — V/2  to  2  years  old. 

Your  chance  to  get  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
grade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS.  J.C.  Re»g«n,  Prop., Tully,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Six  (6)  Pure  Bred,  Clean,  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein 
Cows.  Twelve  (12)  Heifers  also  Pure  Bred  T. 
B. 'l’ested.  Will  sell  at  farmers’ prices  before 
putting  in  Winter  Quarters  at  BROOK  FARM, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

Bell’s  Superior  Percherons 

Showing  five  head  we  won  nine  firsts,  two  Senior  and 
two  Grand  Championships  at  three  State  Fail  s.  Stallions 
and  mares  of  the  choices  breeding  for  sale.  Write  for 
leaflet.  Address  11.  II.  IIELL  &  SON,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

SWINE 


j 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchoss  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C,  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINESS 

F.  M.  Pattington  A  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now:  ready. 

_ _ -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H, 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  «fe  II.  II.  II A  KPENDIJi G  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Ohpqfar  Whiloe  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
U II  CO  I  Cl  If  II I  (  CO  pigs, National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kemiett  Square,  Pa 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-Chlna  Shoals— 3 

-TV  “JOS-  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs.  $6  ea.  Bred  Sows, 
Gilts  and  Boars.  200  .April  hatched  Hollywood  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Bullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

Spotted  POLAND-CHINAS 

the  1,2d0  lb.  Boar,  $15  each;  $28  pair  or  $39  per  trio. 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves,  $50.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf,  $50.  All 
stock  registered  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL.  R.  D.  4.  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  FALL  PIGS 

*■  lop  sale  at  veiy  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios. 
No  akin.  Write  BROOKS1DE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

I  SELL  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  S'*, ^ 

each  up.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL.  Farmdale,  Ohio 

£urS  Hamnchiiro  Rnore  from  prize  winning  stock 
Bred  HampSuirC  D03TS  at  serviceable  age  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  FOR  SAI  F  °  1  C-  registered 

O  ,  OAYI_H,  pIgs  e  weeks  old 

Only  a  few  left  at  $9. 10  each.  Send  your  order  now. 

DR.  W.  W.  WALKER,  Box  594  Auburn,  New  York 

O  I  r  Registered  Pigs,  SI  2.75  each.  Big  type. 

Rig  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  growers 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  or  Durocs 

3  MONTHS  d*|-  EACH 

OLD  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  E>.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

VV.  J.  Talbott ,  Prop . 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  yon  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER.  Waltffam, Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D’ 
toyou  on  approval.  Keep  them  It)  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  *4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars 
two  months  old,  *0.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C  O  d’ 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinuton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


GOATS 


3 


AT  STUD-PUREBRED  SWISS 

TOGGENBURG  BUCK 

Aces  Best  Boy  16466.  Fee  SS.OO.  Albany  Post  Road 
6  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie.  No  shipments.  ’ 

MRS.  MOHLMANN,  R.F.D.  2,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

PURE  MITQT  A  MC  f,  om  the  noted  La  Creseenta 
BRED  llUDlillliJ  Herd.  All  raised  under  my  per- 
_  ,  .  ,  sonal  care ; kids,  also  a  few  bred 

does.  Bucks  raised  on  order  only,  from  very  best  milkers. 

BELLE  F.  MILLER  Box  102,  R.  No.  6  COLUMBIA  8  c! 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS  "7,“  M 


IA /  ANTED  ONE  NUBIAN  BUCK— State  price. 

WVJAIM  I  G  U  FKEIHCHIOK  WHIZ  -  Lincoln,  Del. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  Pure  bred  and  Grades. 

■  vhus.hu «n  u  uvh  I O  Chas.  ».  stroh  milford,  pa. 
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When  you  erect  Page  Fence 
you  are  sure  of  many  years 
of  economical  service. 
Long  life  is  built  into  it. 
It  is  easily  adaptable  to 
rough  or  hilly  ground — and 
it  is  protected  against  rust 
by  a  heavy  coat  of  galvan¬ 


izing  over  wire  made  of 
high  quality  steel.  Obtain¬ 
able  in  either  the  Lion 
staple  tie  type  or  the  New 
Page  wrap  stay  type  of  knot. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you— he  carries  the  pattern 
you  need. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 

District  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


(( 


The  Farmers’  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

FLEMING’S  ACTINOFORM 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1 
If  our  money  refunded  If  it  fails.  Send 
$2.50  for  a  bottle  postpaid. 

FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL  —  10,000  h?rses 
successfully  treated  each  year  with  Fleming's 
Fistoform.  $2.50  per  bottle  postpaid. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  famous  Fleming 
Guaranteed  Remedies  for  horses,  cattle  ana 
hogs.  Write  for  FREE  copy  Fleming’s  Vest 
Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

100  Union  Stock 
Yards.  CHICAGO. 


FLEMING  BROS., 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’s  knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  Ib  sure  great.’’ 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc:  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mass.  | 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Giant  Grip  Mfg  Ca 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qxant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  Worse  JPower 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp— if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Calks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  always  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest.  They 
are  your  sure  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee  that  your  horses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Yonr  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


“Scratches”  and  Swelling 

Will  you  tell  me  wliat  to  do  for 
scratches  on  a  small  driving  horse — lier 
hind  leg  swells  over  night,  very  large,  but 
seems  to  go  down  when  driving.  I  have 
used  pure  oil,  like  used  in  cars  and 
Washed  it  in  warm  water  and  creolin. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  to  cure  the  . 
scratches  and  take  the  swelling  all 
down?  M.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  condition  known  as  “scratches”  is 
•a  sore  or  chapped  condition  of  the  skin 
above  the  bulbs  of  the  heels  and  not  in¬ 
volving  the  skin  above  the  fetlock  or 
ankle  joint.  It  is  comparable  to  chapped 
hands  in  a  person  and  the  cause  is  simi¬ 
lar.  We  find  it  most  often  on  the  white 
skin  of  a  horse’s  “socks”  or  “stockings.” 
For  that  reason  people  sometimes  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  white  color  of  the  skin, 
thinking  such  skin  more  tender  than  that 
of  a  darker  color.  That  is  not  the  fact, 
however ;  the  skin  is  not  more  tender, 
but  being  white  it  is  most  readily  dirtied 
and  therefore  is  more  often  washed.  It 
is  failure  perfectly  to  dry  the  'skin  after 
washing  that  causes  the  chapped  condi¬ 
tion. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  wash  a 
horse's  'legs,  from  November  to  May  in 
the  Northern  States,  perfect  drying  is 
necessary  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  rubbing  with  fine  sawdust.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  not  to  wash  the  legs  from 
November  to  May  and  it  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  horse  from  standing  in 
a  cold  draft-,  outdoors  or  in  the  stable, 
when  the  legs  are  wet.  Do  not  wash  off 
the  mud  from  a  hairy  legged  horse.  It  is 
better  to  let  it  dry  in  place  and  then  rub 
it  off  with  a  wisp  of  straw  or  hay.  The 
long  hair  (“feather")  protects  the  skin 
and  tends  to  prevent  scratches. 

When  the  condition  exists,  it  is  ag¬ 
gravated  and  perpetuated  by  washing 
and  that  should  be  done  once  only,  to 
cleanse  the  skin  preparatory  to  correct 
treatment,  That  consists  of  hot  poultic¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  days?,  with  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  flaxseed  meal  and  one 
part  of  wheat  bran.  Addition  of  bran 
prevents  the  flaxseed  meal  from  sticking 
when  it  dries.  After  removal  of  the 
poultice  apply  two  or  three  times  daily 
a  simple  ointment  composed  of  two  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  part  each  of 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  and  spirits 
of  camphor  and  eight  parts  of  lard  or 
lanolin  (sheep's-wool  fat). 

In  old  standing  cases,  in  which  the 
skin  is  bare  of  hair,  thick  and  cracked  it 
is  often  the  better  treatment  to  apply  a 
light  blister  to  remove  the  old  scarf  skin ; 
then  the  new  skin  does  not  readily  chap 
or  crack.  For  the  purpose  rub  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-half  dram  each  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  powdered  cantharides  and 
one  ounce  of  lard.  In  two  days  apply 
lard  and  in  a  week  wash  off  the  blister 
and  lard  and  then  apply  the  simple  oint¬ 
ment  already  prescribed.  In  some  cases 
which  do  not  respond  satisfactory  to  the 
application  of  the  simple  ointment  and 
where  blistering  is  not  necessary,  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  one  part  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  “Vaseline,”  ap¬ 
plied  once  or  twice  daily,  often  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

In  addition  to  local  treatment  of  the 
affected  skin  give  the  horse  a  tablespoon 
of  the  following,  mixture,  twice  daily  in 
his  feed :  Powdered  wood  charcoal,  two 
parts ;  powdered  saltpeter,  dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  gentian  root,  nux  vomica  and 
fenugreek,  one  part  each.  That  will  act 
as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  of  the  kidneys 
and  digestive  organs.  Continue  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  powders  for  two 
weeks,  then  stop  for  two  weeks  and 
then  if  it  is  found  necessary,  repeat  the 
treatment.  Let  the  horse  occupy  a  roomy 
box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  but  have 
him  take  active  outdoor  exercise  every 
day  when  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do. 
Each  time  he  comes  into  the  stable  rub 
the  leg  dry  and  then  bandage  with  a 
Derby  bandage  or  flannel,  from  hoof  to 
hock  joint.  Doing  that  will  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  swelling  of  the  leg  and  in 
time  it  may  remain  practically  normal. 

A.  S.  A. 


Prevention  and  Expulsion 
of  Worms 

Will  you  give  directions  for  removing 
worms  'from  young  pigs  which  weigh 
around  90  lbs.?  What  precautions  should 
be  taken  with  sow  about  to  have  pigs, 
that  has  run  on  the  same  ground  as 
these  shotes?  H.  R. 

New  York. 

The  latest  and,  we  think,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  expelling  intestinal  worms 
of  pigs  is  to  give  them  santonin  in  sloppy 
food  in  the  evening,  after  giving  similar 
food  in  the  morning  an  night.  Divide  the 
pigs  into  lots  of  5  to  10  so  that  each  pig 
will  be  likely  to  take  only  its  right  share 
of  the  drugged  slop.  If  any  pig  seems  to 
be  taking  more  than  its  share  tap  it  on 
the  snout  with  a  stick  and  so  drive  it 
away  from  the  trough.  The  correct  doses 
of  santonin  are :  Pig,  one  month  old,  two 
grains.  Add  one  grain  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  month  of  age.  up  to  eight  grains  for 
pig  of  seven  months  or  over. 

Twelve  hours  later  give  the  pigs  Epsom 
salts  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  milk  or 
water  to  act  as  a  physic.  The  doses  of 
Epsom  salts  are :  Pig,  one  month  old,  % 
ounce ;  two  months,  %  ounce ;  three 
months,  %  ounce ;  four  months,  one 
ounce ;  five  months,  114  ounces ;  six 
months  and  over,  114  ounces.  If  the  pigs 
do  not  care  to  take  the  wate'r  or  mi'lk 
containing  Epsom  salt  add  some  solid 
food,  such  as  ground  grain  and  middlings. 
The  usual  feed  can  be  given  one  hour 
after  the  dose  of  Epsom  salt.  One  dose 
is  usually  sufficient,  but  if  a  second 
treatment  with  santonin  is  thought  nec¬ 
essary  it  may  be  given  in  48  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  medicines  have  ceased 
acting  move  the  pigs  into  new,  sanitary 
quarters,  preferably  on  new  seeding,  and 
then  let  them  graze  green  crops  as  long 
as  available.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  are  the 
best  grazing  crops  for  pigs  and  all  swine, 
and  should  be  provided  each  year.  Ro¬ 
tate  the  plots  on  which  these  ic^OTfie 
crops  are  grown,  so  that  there  may  be 
clean  ground  for  each  crop  of  pigs.  Oats 
and  peas  and  Essex  rape  will  also  be 
found  good  pasture  for  hogs. 

As  to  the  management  of  brood  sows 
and  their  litters,  that  is  most  important, 
so  that  the  pigs  will  not  become  infested 
with  worms.  The  management  we  shall 
suggest  will  also  greatly  lessen  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  pigs  contracting  necrotic  en¬ 
teritis,  cholera  and  other  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  known  as  the  McLean  Coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois  plan  of  management. 

Prepai-e  farrowing  pens  by  scrubbing 
clean  with  hot  water  and  concentrated 
lye,  after  removing  all  trash  and  loose 
equipment.  Then  disinfect  everything  by 
spraying  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  one  part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant 
and  20  parts  of  water.  Next,  spray  with 
freshly  made  limewash  and  finally  flood 
the  floor  with  the  wash  and  put  in  clean 
bedding.  Prepare  the  farrowing  pen  for 
each  sow  in  that  way. 

Before  moving  the  sow  into  the  sani¬ 
tary  farrowing  pen,  a  few  days  before 
her  pigs  are  expected,  scrub  the  sow  clean 
and  disinfect  her  udder  and  teats  with 
a  3  per  cent  solution  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant.  Before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to 
nurse  for  the  first  time  again  wash  and 
disinfect  the  sow’s  udder  and  teats  and 
rinse  off  clean  with  warm  water.  As 
soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing  well  and 
strong  on  their  feet  move  the  sow  and  lit¬ 
ter,  in  a  clean  wagon,  to  a  sanitary  col¬ 
ony  house,  on  new  seeding.  The  colony 
house  must  be  'prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  farrowing  pen,  if  it  has  been  used 
for  sows  and  pigs. 

Afterward  keep  the  pigs  absolutely 
away  from  all  other  pigs  and  grown  hogs 
and  away  from  all  houses,  yards,  lots, 
pastures  and  wallowing  or  drinking  places 
used  by  those  hogs.  Keep  all  feeding  and 
watering  utensils  clean  and  do  not  let 
the  pigs  drink  from  a  creek  or  from  any 
place  where  the  water  is  not  pure.  Sur¬ 
face  water,  contaminated  by  droppings  of 
hogs,  contains  worm  eggs,  as  £oes  all 
contaminated  feed.  a.  s.  a. 
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W eekly  Milk  Records  on  10  Cows  for  42  Weeks 

Research  Farm — Dr .  Hess  &  Clark ,  Inc Ashland \  Ohio 


Tonic  Group 


These  five  ordinary-grade  cows  were  on  pas¬ 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats,  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal.  Be¬ 
ginning  October  1st  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  was  added  to  their  ration  and  they  were 
placed  in  competitive  test  with  the  five  other 
cows  shown  below. 


These  five  cows  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible.  They 
also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pasture. 
During  the  month  of  September  they  received 
the  same  ordinary  ration  and  care  as  the  cows 
above.  However,  during  that  month  these 
cows  gave  more  milk  than  the  others  on  the 
same  feed  and  care.  After  October  1st  they 
were  continued  on  the  same  feed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  they  did  not  receive  any  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic. 


We  give  below  a  graph  showing  the  milk  production  by  weeks 
"of  the  above  two  groups  of  cows.  Follow  carefully  these  two  lines 
which  tell  a  very  interesting  story.  They  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Remember  this  is  purely  a  comparative  test  between  two  groups 


of  ordinary  grade  dairy  cows  both  receiving  an  ordinary  dairy 
ration,  and  ordinary  care.  No  effort  was  made  for  high  production. 

Note:  The  cows  in  both  groups  were  on  pasture  until  the  end 
of  the  10th  week.  Returned  to  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  36th 
week.  In  the  meantime  ensilage  and  hay  were  substituted. 


OBSERVATIONS — In  the  above  graph  note  a  sustained  milk 
production  by  the  Tonic  cows.  These  cows  started  at  1209  lbs. 
per  week  and  averaged  1049  lbs.  for  the  42  weeks.  During  the 
same  period  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  per  week. 

While  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  in  their  production  at 
a  normal  rate  of  approximately  9%  per  month  the  Tonic  group 
lost  approximately  only  3%  per  month. 


As  a  result  of  this  sustained  production  the  Tonic  group  gave 
16,900  lbs.  more  milk  than  the  Non-Tonic.  Tonic  used  cost  $22.50. 

The  Non-Tonic  group  were  irregular  eaters,  off  their  appetites 
occasionally,  four  of  the  five  cows  were  gargety  at  times. 

The  Tonic  group  were  regular  eaters;  steady  every-day  pro¬ 
ducers.  While  associated  with  the  other  cows  in  the  barnyard 
and  pasture  not  one  of  these  five  showed  any  symptoms  of  garget. 


Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 


APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES;  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9V2C  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb* 
Ton  lots  8i/2c  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada). 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Selling  Tubercular  Beef 

I  am  quite  interested  in  articles  on 
the  tuberculin  test  of  cattle,  especially  the 
meat  end  of  the  test.  The  tuberculin 
people  claim  the  meat  is  fit  to  eat,  as  the 
heat  in  cooking  kills  the  germs,  and  as 
one  of  your  correspondents  states,  what 
about  the  rare  roast  beef  that  hardly  gets 
heated  through?  If  the  testing  people 
are  so  mindful  of  the  public’s  health  that 
they  want  all  cows  tested,  why  don’t  they 
pass  a  law  to  have  all  tuberculous  beef 
offered  for  sale  labeled  “T.B. .  reactor 
beef,”  and  have  the  markets  display  a 
sign  in  a  prominent  place,  “T.  B.  Reactor 
Beef  Sold  Here.”  Then  the  public  can 
take  their  choice  of  beef  and  prepare  it 
accordingly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
help  the  markets  that  sell  only  healthy 
beef.  E* 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

A  good  idea  in  that,  or  they  might  post 
a  sign :  “Beef  from  cattle  erroneously  con¬ 
demned  as  tubercular  by  an  inadequate 
test;  the  owner  of  the  cow  lost,  you 
gain.” 

Thorough  cooking  will  kill  the  germs  of 
any  known  disease  and  no  meat  of  any 
kind  should  be-  eaten  raw.  Trichinosis, 
a  most  serious  disease,  is  spread  by  eat¬ 
ing  raw  meat,  the  taste  for  which  seems 
strange  to  those  who  have  not  acquired 
it.  M.  B.  D. 


Untested  Cattle  in  ‘Cleaned’ 
Area 

A  farmer  owns  land  in  two  different 
townships.  In  one  town  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  is  now  going  on,  and  in  the  township 
in  which  he  lives  testing  will  not  begin 
until  Autumn,  or  possibly  not  until  the 
following  Spring.  Can  a  dairyman  living 
in  the  untested  territory  turn  out  un¬ 
tested  cattle  into  his  own  pasture  in  the 
tested  area  of  the  adjoining  township? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  g.  k. 

After  a  township  has  been  tested  and 
“cleaned  up”  a  quarantine  will  be  laid 
against  the  taking  into  it  of  untested  cat¬ 
tle.  This  quarantine  notice  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “Now,  therefore,  I,  Berne  A. 
Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 

Markets,  State  of  *  New  York.  -  do 

hereby  order  that  no  bovine  animal  shall 
be  shipped,  driven  on  foot  or  in  any  man¬ 


ner  brought  into  said  township  of  - - 

unless  a  written  permit  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  has  first  been  se¬ 
cured.”  Application  for  such  permit 
must  be  made  to  the  county  veterinarian 
in  charge  of  the  work  but  permits  will 
be  issued  only  to  cattle  in  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes:  (1)  Animals  from  a 
modified  accredited  area;  (2)  Animals 
from  a  fully  accredited  herd;  (3)  Ani¬ 
mals  from  a  herd  under  official  supervi¬ 
sion ;  last  test  without  reactors;  (4) 
Animals  from  herds  under  official  super¬ 
vision  but  not  included  in  classes  1,  2 
and  3  which  have  passed  an  official  test 
with  less  than  25  per  'cent  reactors  with¬ 
in  the  60  days  immediately  preceding  the 
application  for  the  permit. 

This  quarantine  notice  published  in  a 
neighboring  town  is  doubtless  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  and  I  know  of  no 
exceptions  riiade  to  its  rules.  If  there  is 
any  reason  for  such  a  quarantine  at  all, 
it  applies,  of  course,  with  equal  force  to 
owners  of  farms  in  adjoining  townships 
and  to  cattle  drovers.  The  fact  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  are  silly  from  any¬ 
thing  but  the  official  standpoint  should 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  administration 
of  the  law.  \  m.  b.  d. 


Hogs  and  Johnson  Grass 

I  have  seen  the  question  asked  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  if  it  will  do  to  turn  hogs  in  the 
orchard.  I  have  had  some  experience 
along  this  line.  We  have  a  grass  here  in 
the  South  called  Johnson  grass.  It  makes 
underground  joints,  and  is  hard  to  kill 
out ;  in  fact  most  people  would  rather 
clear  the  Texas  timber  off  the  land  than 
to  undertake  to  kill  out  the  Johnson  grass 
if  it  ever  gets  a  hold.  But  hogs  like 
those  underground  roots,  in  fact  they  will 
fatten  on  them,  and  I  have  wondered  if 
the  victims  of  the  coi*n-borer  will  not 
come  South  and  buy  our  old  land  infested 
witl|  this  grass  and  get  right  raising  hogs. 
The  land  can  often  be  bought  for  $10  per 
acre,  and  an  acre  will  carry  three  grown 
hogs.  However  I  started  to  tell  you  about 
a  peach  orchard  I  got  set  solid  with  this 
grass.  I  gave  up  killing  it  as  a  bad  job 
and  put  a  fence  around  it  that  would  hold 
the  hogs.  The  hogs  are  fat,  but  they 
have  actually  killed  some  of  the  trees. 
They  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  trees ; 
the  grass  roots  ran  under  the  trees  and 


the  hogs  have  nearly  rooted  up  the  trees 
getting  to  these  roots.  However,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  let  tlfem  kill  grass,  trees 
and  all,  and  reset  the  orchard,  than  to 
try  to  kill  out  the  grass,  for  that  cannot 
be  done  in  an  orchard.  The  grass,  how¬ 
ever,  is  keeping  the  hogs  fat  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  that  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

Texas.  J.  e.  fitzgebald. 


State  Official  Refuses  Test 

I  am  living  in  a  tuberculin  tested  town, 
and  at  the  present  have  nine  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  which  have  not  been  tested  in  over 
a  year.  In  January,  1926,  there  were 
five  reactors,  but  in  June,  1926,  there 
were  none.  I  lost  one  cow  which  I 
thought  had  tuberculosis,  but  I  could 
not  get  the  State  veterinarian  even  to 
come  and  look  at  her.  He  said,  “We  are 
not  buying  cows  now.”  Could  I  compel 
him  to  test  these  cows?  They  have  test¬ 
ed  other  dairies  around  here  every  six 
months.  E.  M.  F. 

New  York. 

The  laws  governing  tuberculin  testing 
seem  to  be  framed  with  the  idea  that  any 
compulsion  exerted  must  be  on  the  side 
of  the  State,  and  I  know  of  no  provision 
for  compelling  the  State's  officials  to  do 
anything.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  penalty  could  be  placed  against 
anyone  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
statutes  unless  the  Stdte  had  performed 
its  part  of  the  work,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  compel  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  department.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Coccidiosis 

* 

I  got  400  chicks  March  15;  they  grew 
nicely.  I  hardly  lost  any,  but  when  they 
got  about  two  months  old  they  started 
to  die.  I  thought  they  had  roup,  but 
though  treated  for  roup  they  still  die. 
I  removed  sick  birds,  white-washed  house, 
and  did  everything  I  could  to  help  them. 
They  get  white  bills  and  just  fall  away 
and  about  third  day  they  die.  J.  P. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  your  chicks  still  died 
after  doctoring  them  for  roup  isn’t  quite 
positive  proof  that  they  did  not  have 
roup,  for  animals,  particularly  chicks, 
sometimes  die  after  being  doctored  for 
what  really  ails  them.  Your  description 
does  not  sound  like  roup,  however,  but 
more  like  coccidiosis.  This  disease  usual¬ 
ly  shows  itself  after  the  chicks  have  be¬ 
come  four  or  five  weeks  of  age  ;  they  be¬ 
come  droopy,  white,  disheveled  in  appear¬ 


ance  and  emaciated,  dying  in  considerable 
numbers  when  the  infection  is  at  all 
severe.  There  is  no  cure  for  them  after 
they  show  evidence  of  the  disease  but  the 
use  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  drinking  water, 
one  ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water,  for  a 
month  or  longer  has  been  recommended 
by  good  authorities  and  heavy  feeding 
upon  dried  milk  in  the  mash,  40  per  cent 
of  milk  in  the  mash,  for  two  weeks  is  the 
essential  part  of  a  California  treatment. 
The  best  remedy,  however,  is  prevention 
by  raising  the  chicks  upon  ground  that 
has  not  been  contaminated  by  long  use  in 
poultry  rearing,  raising  the  young  stock 
on  new  ground  each  year  or  two.  It  is 
not  easy  to  cure  a  chick  that  has  reached 
a  stage  in  disease  that  is  noticeable  but 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  the 
most  common  diseases  by  good  sanitation 
and  avoidance  of  old,  infected  ground. 

JI.  B.  D. 


Starting  in  Berries  and 
Poultry 

I  have  been  at  the  watchmaker’s  bench 
over  20  years  and  through  frequent  severe 
headaches  I  feel  my  future  at  this  trade 
is  limited.  Naturally  then  I  am  turning 
to  my  gardening  hobby  as  a  possible 
means  of  future  livelihood.  Having  spent 
several' years  in  Washington  State  on  the 
Puget  Sound,  I  wish  to  go  back  there  and 
engage  in  the  poultry  and  small  berry 
business,  principally  berries  as  I  do  not 
favor  the  poultry  game  very  strong.  I 
am  seeking  information  as  to  how  many 
acres  of  berries  one  man  can  handle  to¬ 
gether  with  300  or  400  chickens,  or 
would  you  advise  to  stay  out  of  chickens 
entirely?  My  age  is  42  and  am  strong 
and  healthy. 

What  is  the  average  gross  return  per 
acre  of  berries — raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries?  Am  I  choosing  a  good  locality 
for  such  an  enterprise?  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  more  diversified  line  of  products 
which  would  work  together  nicely?  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  are  berries  consistent 
yielders?  Are  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  susceptible  easily  controlled  or  pre¬ 
ventable?  What  is  the  average  net 
profit  per  acre?  W.  E.  S. 

Wisconsin. 


“we’ve  had  the  best  time  playing  post¬ 
man,”  exclaimed  the  small  hopeful  of  the 
family.  “We  gave  a  letter  to  every  lady 
in  the  block.”  “But  where  did  you  get 
the  letters,  dear?”  “Oh,  we  found  ’em 
in  your  trunk  in  the  attic,  all  tied  up 
with  a  blue  ribbon.” — New  Outlook. 
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How  many  Cows  cXo 
You  Need 

—  to  make  a  good  living 1 

That’s  a  live  question  today.  And  more  than 
ever  before,  the  answer  depends  on  feeding 
for  highest  profits  per  head. 

A  dairyman  in  Jones  County,  Iowa,  cut  his 
herd  from  20  cows  to  13  and  made  50%  more 
money  the  third  year!  You  too  can  make 
more  money  with  less  work  and  worry,  by 
following  modern  feeding  methods.  Improve 
your  stock  —  but  first  learn  how  to  feed 
better  animals  profitably.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  big  free  booklet  containing  practical,  tested 
rations  for  dairy  cows  and  other  farm  animals. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


"Mail  the  coupon 
for  free  booklet 
of  tested  rations. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL , 

COMMITTEE  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-10,  "How  to  Make  Money  Feeding 
Linseed  Meal.” 


Name _ 

Address. 


PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 

FOR  THE  LAYERS 


THERE  is  nothing  that  will  make 
hens  lay  lots  of  extra  Fall  and 
Winter  eggs  like  Purina  Poultry 
Chows — but  start  feeding  for  those 
extra  eggs  right  now.  Order  Purina 
Poultry  Chows  from  the  feed  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  poultry  book  —  free 

III!  Hill  jllll  III!!  Hill  Hill  IIIIMIHI 

lllll  lllll  lllll  jllll  lllll  Jllll  III 
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SHORT  SHRIFT  FOR 


OUP 

For  poultry- 
men  who  are 


There  is  a 
preveative  of 
this  dreaded 
disease!  There 


to  a  stop! 

Pratts  Roup  Tablets  will  prevent 
roup.  They  render  the  bird’s  system 
resistant  and  tone  up  drooping  birds. 
And  the  same  remarkable  tablet  will 
recover  a  whole  flock  from  roup,  with 
an  astonishingly  small  loss  of  birds  too 
far  gone. 

Poultrymenwho  know  the  tonic  prop¬ 
erties  of  these  tablets  wouldn’t  start  a 
season  without  them,  or  give  24  hours 
to  any  other  roup  remedy  at  any  time. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  new  free  book, 
PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY,  1928. 


is  a  way  to 
bring  roup  al¬ 
ready  started 


posted,  the 
fight  on  roup 
has  been  won. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 

Roup 

Tablets 

55  years  of  success 
and  fair  dealing  be¬ 
hind  the  Pratt  guar¬ 
antee.  See  your  dealer 
for  a  money -back 
trial  of  any  Pratt 
remedy. 


S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


Free  range  grovVn.  From  selected  parent  stock. 
March  and  April  Hatched  for  October  delivery. 


Thielman  Leghorn  Farm  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  eh  icks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stoclt.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
vjirieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100%  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BROILER  CHICKS 

ROCKS  AND  REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


Pure  English  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sires  pedigrees  272  31i  eg*?s.  March  hatched,  bipr,  husky 
range  grown  birds,  >1*8.00  each.  Ten,  ^25tOO.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  R.  T.  EWING-  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  §3® 

Hens.  Records  254  312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  I).  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS*  MARSH  CREEK  P0ULTRT  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  I0TH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  D.  Scalt,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


LEG  HO  ItN  8— 10- week  s,  90c;  12- 
weeks,  $1.10;  4  months,  SI  .25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 

$1.10.  UNITED*  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N*.  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS  Tested.  October  de¬ 
livery.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Ready 
to  Lay.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  4. 


U/V  A  N  nflTTC  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  TY  I  A  PI  U  If  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


58SS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

1  2c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  1  Oc.  Prompt  delivery  C.  O.  D. 
OllAS.  F.  KYV1.NG  lit.  No.  X  MeClure,  l>a. 


Klines’  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  every  week.  Honest  quality. 

Write  for  low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  Wo  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Pullets  For  Sale  sS“*'ifcklR,J'- 

March  Hatch,  S2.25  April  Hatch,  $2.00  May  Hatch,  SI. 75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man'if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


1ARVBS9 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


ItaB  frags  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality  as  to 
yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we  make 
only  one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 


The  bird  illustrated  above  is  one  of  the 
Larro  Research  Farm  flock  raised  on  Larro 
Chick  Starter  and  Larro  Growing  Mash. 
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GIVE  those  pullets  the  right  start 
now  with  Larro  Egg  Mash! 
You’ve  spent  good  money  getting 
them  ready  for  fall  and  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Don’t  take  chances  with 
your  investment.  Make  sure  of  the 
big  extra  profits  they  can  produce 
for  you  by  feeding  them  the  one 
laying  mash  that  will  make  them 
do  their  best. 


Larro  Egg  Mash  is  a  modern  ration, 
developed  at  Larro  Research  Farm 
by  poultry  experts  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  and  manufactured  in  the 
world’s  most  modern  feed  plant.  Every 
ingredient  is  standardized  by  special  pro¬ 
cesses  used  only  at  the  Larro  Mill,  so  that 
the  quality,  analysis  and  feeding  value  of 
Larro  Egg  Mash  does  not  change  from 
one  year’s  end  to  the  next. 


More  money  left  after  the  feed  bills  are  paid 
than  from  any  other  ration — is  our  claim 
for  Larro  Egg  Mash!  Results  obtained  by 
thousands  of  Larro  feeders  substantiate 
this  claim.  Get  a  trial  order  from  your 
Larro  dealer  today.  The  results  you  get 
in  production,  flock  health  and  increased 
profits  will  quickly  convince  you  of  the 
economy  of  Larro  Egg  Mash. 


A  ll La  rro  Mashes 
contain  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk 
— minerals — vit¬ 
amins.  Results 
prove  they  have 
everything  neces¬ 
sary  in  just  the 
right  proportions 
to  make  an  ideal 
feed. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  -  HOGS  *  POULTRY 


THE  HENYARD 


Eggs  with  Two  and  Three 
Yolks 

Here  is  another  “big  egg”  story.  I 
have  a  White  Wyandotte  that  has  laid 
during  the  past  year  a  large  number  of 
two  and  three-yolk  eggs.  One  of  them 
makes  a  nice  breakfast.  I  enclose  the 
shell  of  one ;  they  are  all  about  the  same 
diameter,  but  some  are  nearly  %  in. 
larger  than  this  one.  F.  W.  SUMNER. 

New  York. 

This  egg  shell  came  and  is  all  our 
reader’s  fancy  painted  it.  It  measured 
8  in.  around  the  long  way.  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is,  we  think,  usually  a  layer  of 
small  or  medium-sized  eggs.  That  seems 
to  be  the  record  at  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  unusual  for  a  hen  to  con¬ 
tinue  laying  these  monsters.  We  think 
the  size  of  the  egg,  much  like  the  color  of 
the  shell,  is  characteristic  of  the  hen,  and 
it  might  be  possible  by  using  some"  of 
these  big  eggs  for  hatching  to  develop  a 
strain  of  birds  laying  abnormally  large 
eggs.  We  know  a  man  who  did  some¬ 
thing  of  this  with  Leghorns.  He  over¬ 
did  it — producing  a  strain  which  laid  such 
big  eggs  that  the  birds  were  injured. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Oct.  2,  1027,  w,itli  remarks  by 
the  director : 

In  laying  2,538  eggs  in  48  weeks,  the 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns 
from  Washington,  broke  a  record  in  the 
Storrs  laying  contest  that  has  stood  since 
1924.  In  the  competition  of  that  year,  a 
pen  of  the  same  breed  from  New  Jersey 
won  the  contest  with  a  record-breaking- 
score  of  2,531  eggs,  the  greatest  number 
laid  by  any  ten-bird  pen  in  the  history 
of  laying  tx-ials  at  Storrs.  That  record 
has  withstood  all  attacks  until  this  year, 
when  the  heavy-laying  Ilpllywood  birds 
finally  passed  it  last  week.  They  still 
have  three  weeks  to  go,  and  appear  to 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  hitting  the 
2,600-egg  mark. 

There  was  a  drop  of  almost  four  points 
in  egg  production  during  the  forty-eighth 
week,  the  contest  fiock  laying  4.033  eggs, 
or  at  a  rate  of  41.1  pei"  cent.  This  is  363 
eggs  less  than  last  week,  but  a  gain  of 
523  eggs  when  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago.  Up  to  last  Sunday  night  the 
contest  flock  had  produced  246,321  eggs, 
or  an  average  of  1,750  eggs  for  each  of 
the  140  competing  pens.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  176  eggs  per  bird. 

Eleven  pens  crowded  onto  the  honor 
roll  this  week,  and  only  three  eggs  sepa¬ 
rated  the  high  and  low  pens.  Three  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  tied  for  first  place  on 
the  honor  roll,  with  a  lay  of  45  eggs  each. 
They  are  the  entries  of  F.  M.  Johnson 
from  Maine,  the  Dudley  Poultry  Farm 
from  Massachusetts,  and  Broadview  Farm 
from  Connecticut.  Three  pens  tied  for 
second  place  with  a  score  of  44  eggs  each. 
They  were  the  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Hilltop  Farm  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
North  Poultry  Farm  from  Pennsylania, 
and  II.  I.  Reds  owned  by  George  B. 
Treadwell  from  Massachusetts.  Two  more 
pens  of  Reds  entered  by  Hall  Brothers 
from  Connecticut,  and  the  Homestead 
Farm  from  Connecticut,  tied  for  third 
position  with  a  score  of  43  eggs.  Three 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  tied  for  fourth 
position  with  a  score  of  42  eggs  each. 
They  include  the  pens  entered  by  R.  W. 
Column  of  New  York,  the  Globus  Poultry 
Farm  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Steel¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm  White 
Leghorns,  as  has  already  been  brought 
out,  are  leading  the  entrie  competition. 
These  birds  have  a  lead  of  140  eggs  over 
the  second  high  pen,  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  they  will  finish  on  top  of 
the  heap  three  weeks  from  now.  Only 
one  change  took  place  during  the  week, 
and  that  was  in  the  R.  I.  Red  division. 
George  B.  Treadwell’s  entry  moved  up 
into  fourth  position,  displacing  the  entry 
of  L.  T.  Whitney  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  2,134 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
2,012 ;  Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va.,  1,954. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
(White  Rocks),  Mass.,  2,343;  G.  A. 
Treiber  (White  Rocks),. Conn.,  1.816. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  2,210;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  2,031. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn., 
2,200;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  2,004; 
F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio,  2,077 ;  Geo.  B. 
Treadwell.  Mass.,  2,019. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,538 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  2,308:  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm.  Ind., 
2,300;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son.  Mich,  2,- 
327 ;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
2,278. 


“Darling,”  she  said,  breathlessly,  “one 
feels  as  we  speed  along  that  life  is  really 
and  truly  worth  living.”  “Yes,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “and  judging  from  the  way  the 
pedestrians  dodge  us,  they  feel  that  way, 
too.” — Weekly  Scotsman. 
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Preserve  your  home  as  our 
forefathers  safely  preserved  J 
the  stately  beauty  of  their 
Colonial  mansions  —  by 
painting  with  lead.  Your 
painter  will  tell  you  it  pays 
to  paint  with  lead  paint, 
made  with  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead. 


CAN  you  answer  the  many 
questions  that  rise  up  when 
you  decide  to  renew  the  paint 
covering  which  protects  and  beau¬ 
tifies  your  farm  house?  Our  book¬ 
lets,  “Handbook  on  Painting” 
and  “Decorating  the  Home” 
(printed  in  colors)  will  help  you 
answer  a  great  many  of  them. 
These  booklets  give  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  use  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  paint  and  the  selection 
of  distinctive  color  treatments  for 
the  interior  and  exterior.  Send 
to  our  nearest  branch  for  these 
helps  and  a  decorator’s  data 


form  for  use  if  you  desire 
the  help  of  our  Department  of 
Decoration  on  any  special  deco¬ 
rative  problem  about  the  farm. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
New York.m  Broadway  *  Boston, 800 Albany 
Street  r  Buffalo,  n60akStreet  f  Chicago,900 
West  18th  Street  1  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue  *  Cleveland, 82oWestSuperior Avenue 
r  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street  r  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  485  California  Street  ■*  Pittsburgh,  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth 
Avenue  *  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 

Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street 


i  > 


“ Paint  with  lead 

DUTCH  BOY  WHITE -LEAD 


Electric  Heater 

for  use  in  poultry  pails— safe,  economic,  durable. 

$2.50  each. 

H.  R.  FRANCE.  4  Motfatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim,  N  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  my  contest  and  show  w  inners.  Heady  to  lay,  $3ea. 
Will  ship  express  C.  O.  D.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stoekton,  N.  J. 


Finest  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Headyhtotcia.v, 

$1.60  ea.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


1000  Strain  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.85  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pill  I  CTQ  White  Leghorns,  4  mos.,  large,  vigorous, from 
rULLC  I  0 heavy  layers, Slea.  FRANKMAN,  R.  2,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  cockerels, 
PULLETS  for  sale.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


Save  Money  on  1 

peatmoss! 


The  ideal  Poultry  Litter.  High¬ 
est  quality — lowest  price. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SCHOLL  CO.,  Box  005 
1060  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Wanted  500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

ready  to  lay,  from  healthy  stock  only.  With  details  and 
priee  in  first  letter.  CAitl,  II.  TAl’PEltT,  Box  66,  Atco,  N.  J. 


pill  |  CTO  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
*  ULLL  Id  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  OLEN  HOI'KINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y 


WH.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

egg  strain  direct,  $8.00  ea.  FItAKK  III.SAK,  Bolivar,  X.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  gg?  Eg! 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Questions  About  Goats  • 


Advice  About  Goat  Dairies 

I  have  a  good  farm,  and  at  present  it 
is  lying  idle.  X  have  been  thinking  of 
milk  for  a  profit-paying  business  here, 
shipping  the  milk  to  the  cities  as  the 
other  farmers  now  do.  I  was  reading  of 
the  goat  milk  trade  and  would  like  advice 
as  to  this.  c.  B.  p. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  milk  goats  as  a 
dairy  business  you  must  first  begin  in  a 
small  way,  and  increase  your  herd  as  your 
experience  grows ;  not  that  milk  goats  are 
any  harder  to  breed  and  handle  than 
cows,  but  it  takes  some  knowledge  of  both 
to  be  a  success. 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  find 
out  where  you  can  find  a  ready  market 
for  your  goats’  milk.  Most  of  the  large 
cities  contain  a  foreign  population 
which  would  consume  lax*ge  quantities  of 
goats’  milk,  this  being  the  milk  they  are 
used  to  in  their  home  countries.  Many 
Americans,  too,  will  use  it  when  they 
can  find  it,  and  more  are  becoming  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  fact  that  goats’  milk  is  the 
best  and  purest  of  all  milk  for  human 
consumption,  being  free  from  tuberculosis, 
having  a  wonderful  flavor,  and  is  easy 
of  production  where  one  is  situated  so  as 
to  keep  a  couple  of  good  milk  does  for 
family  use.  ^ 

The  keeping  of  goats  for  their  hair  or 
wool  is  quite  a  different  problem  from 
dairy  goats,  and  are  two  entirely  and 
distinct  lines,  carried  on  under  entirely 
different  conditions.  Angora  goats  are 
the  kind  used  to  produce  mohair  or  wool ; 
while  Toggenberg,  Saanan  and  Nubian 
goats  are  the  breeds  commonly  met  with 
in  this  country  for  the  sole  production  of 
milk,  and  which  do  not  have  any  com¬ 
mercial  value  whatsoever  so  far  as  wool 
or  hair  goes.  Angora  goats  are  not  in 
any  way  milkers,  and  while  they  give 
sufficient  milk  in  most  cases  to  raise  their 
own  young  they  are  not  used  as  milkers, 
being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  all  of 
the  other  breeds  of  goats. 

You  can  make  money  by  establishing  a 
good  herd  of  grade  goats,  selling  the  fe¬ 
males  when  bred  to  those  who  wish  to 
own  a  goat  for  family  use.  Such  ani- 
mals  command  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices, 
and  are  always  in  demand.  A  good  goat 
soon  to  become  fresh  sells  at  around  $50 
for  grades  and  double  that  amount  for 
the  purebreds  of  all  breeds.  You  can  es¬ 
tablish  a  fine  herd  of  milk  gpats  by  the 
purchase  of  a  few  good  grade  or  native 
does  and  breed  them  to  the  best  purebred 
buck  you  can  find.  I  would  advise  that 
you  select  these  does  personally  if  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
milk  them  before  purchase  the  same  as 
you  should  do  when  buying  cows.  Get 
the  best  you  can  find  regardless  of  a  few 
dollars  over  scrub  prices,  and  mate  them 
properly  with  a  buck  of  the  milk  breeds 
which  you  may  like  best,  and  in  that 
way  build  up  your  herd  to  the  highest 
standard. 

Goats  are  easy  to  breed,  easy  to  milk 
in  most  cases,  and  are  gaining  steadily 
in  popular  favor  as  their  qualities  become 
known.  You  can  keep  goats  where  you 
cannot  keep  cows,  and  you  can  keep  them 
in  smaller  quarters  than  would  be  the 
ease  with  the  latter.  Their  wants  are 
few,  and  their  returns  are  large  compared 
to  the  time  and  attention  necessary.  They 
ai’e  clean  in  their  habits,  live  and  milk 
about  as  long  as  the  average  cow.  Around 
the  large  cities  where  the  population  is 
largely  foreign  a  ready  market  can  easily 
be  created  for  your  product,  blit  this 
should  be  the  first  thing  to  look  for,  and 
then  having  found  this,  go  ahead  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  herd.  willet  randall. 


Goat  in  Poor  Condition 

I  have  a  goat'  about  four  years  old  in 
very  poor  condition.  We  feed  her  grain 
and  she  has  all  the  pasture  she  wants 
and  still  gets  no  flesh.  When  would  you 
breed  her?  She  is  going  down  on  her 
milk  supply  to  just  about  half.  Not 
such  good  appetite.  Do  you  suppose  it 
is  intestinal  worms?  c.  f. 

When  goats  fall  off  in  milk  and  become 
thin  in  flesh  we  at  once  suspect  lice.  It 
seems  as  natural  for  goats  to  have  these 
pests  as  it  is  for  sheep  to  harbor  ticks, 
but  a  good  shepherd  will  never  tolerate 
either.  I  would  advise  washing  the  goat 
on  a  warm  day  in  a  solution  of  creso  dip, 
or  any  of  the  tar  preparations  sold  by 
all  drug  stores  for  this  purpose.  The 


instructions  will  be  found  on  the  can. 

Feed  grain  generously,  oats  and  bran 
mixed — all  the  doe  will  clean  up  in  10 
minutes  and  then  remove  the  rest.  Do 
not  leave  food  or  water  before  her  but 
see  that  she  has  all  the  water  she  will 
drink  three  times  daily,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  Keep  her  in  the  shade  on  hot 
days  and  tether  out  night  and  morning. 
I  would  withhold  breeding  until  the  ani¬ 
mal  gets  in  good  condition. 

Stomach  worms  may  be  present  in 
goats  as  well  as  in  sheep,  but  they  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  them,  especially  ma¬ 
ture  goats.  You  can  give  the  Milestone 
solution  for  worms  same  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  sheep.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  worm  remedy  more  effective  than 
the  above.  One  dose  should  be  sufficient. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Inbreeding  Goats 

I  have  a  one-year-old  Toggenberg  goat 
which  I  have  bred  by  her  own  sire.  Will 
her  offspring  be  good  milk  producers  and 
have  plenty  of  vigor?  Is  it  a  good  policy 
to  follow  line-breeding,  or  should  one  out- 
breed  for  the  best  results?  j.  p.  l. 

Inbreeding  among  milk  goats  as  well 
as  other  farm  animals  is  a  practice  of 
many  of  our  best  breeders,  who  aim  to 
establish  some  certain  trait  of  character 
in  the  coming  generation,  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  by  inbreeding,  a  short 
cut  to  success  will  eventually  result.  This 
in  itself  is  correct,  provided  that  the 
animals  so  inbred  both  posess  the  good 
points  which  we  seek  to  so  establish  in 
the  offspring,  but  if  such  traits  or  char¬ 
acters  are  the  reverse  from  that  which  we 
desire  to  develop,  then  the  opposite  re¬ 
sults  will  likely  follow.  For  example,  if 
your  doe  is  an  exceptional  milker,  and 
has  heavy  milking  ancestors  on  her  sire’s 
side,  the  resulting  doe  kids  would  be  more 
likely  to  follow  good  qualities  of  their 
immediate  ancestors,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  this  doe  in  question  had  been 
bred  to  some  buck  whose  aneestory  is  of 
less  value,  or  from  an  individual  whose 
breeding  we  know  nothing  about. 

You  will  see  no  weakness  from  the 
coming  kids  as  a  result  of  the  mating, 
which  is  but  50  per  cent  of  the  same 
blood,  and  this  would  not  be  considered  a 
close  mating  at  all.  Half  brother  and 
sister  would  give  you  the  same  blood  line 
as  mating  sire  and  daughter.  Bad  re¬ 
sults  follow  such  matings  only  when  the 
stock  used  is  of  inferior,  or  unknown 
breeding.  This  business,  however,  is  best 
left  to  the  experienced  breeder,  who 
knows  how  to  carry  the  lines ;  it  may 
prove  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  a  novice. 

If  you  wish  a  doe  that  is  a  heavy  milk¬ 
er,  and  do  not  care  particularly  for  pure 
breeding,  then  I  would  advise  you  to  use 
some  buck  whom  you  know  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  excellent  milk  stock,  as 
such  bucks  are  most  desirable  to  breed 
from. 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  Toggenberg  milk  goats  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  closely  related,  so  are  the  Saanan 
goats,  and  the  Nubians  in  particular. 
There  have  been  but  very  few  purebred 
milk  goats  of  either  of  the  three  breeds 
imported  into  this  country.  However, 
we  see  no  weakness  from  the  closely 
matched  lines,  although  great  care  has 
been  exercised  among  the  few  breeders 
of  the  various  families  of  milk  goats,  who 
have  had  the  animals  at  heart  from  the 
very  start. 

Inbreeding  in  itself  is  not  so  terrible  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  and  all  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  whether  birds,  animals  or 
what  not,  is  of  nicessity  inbred,  or  they 
would  not  all  posess  the  identical  traits 
of  character  which  they  hold. 

Scientific  mating  of  animals  is  a  great 
study,  which  only  the  few  have  mastered, 
much  of  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
rather  close  breeding,  yet  our  advice  to 
the  average  keeper  of  a  few  animals,  no 
matter  what  breed  or  variety,  would  be 
to  use  an  out-cross  with  some  known  in¬ 
dividual  whose  ancestry  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  results.  The  sire  may 
be  half  the  herd,  but  a  still  stronger  point 
especially  with  milk  goats,  is  the  lines 
behind  the  dam.  willet  randall. 


“How  fast  is  your  car,  Jimson?’’  asked 
Ilafkaway.  “Well,”  said  Jimson,  “it 
keeps  about  six  months  ahead  of  my  in¬ 
come  generally,” — -Watchman-Examiner. 
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EASY  FLOCK  CONTROL  OF 

WORM 


Nothing  is  more  important 
than  de- worming.  Right  now 
before  fall  laying  starts.  Near¬ 
ly  every  county  is  worm  in¬ 
fested.  Your  flocks  are  not 
immune. 

This  is  the  de-wormer  that  abso¬ 
lutely  does  not  decrease  palatability 
of  the  mash.  It  purges  birds  of  all 
worms — tapeworms,  round  worms, 
etc.  Snaps  layers  into  abundant 
new  vitality.  Sends  100%  of  the  feed 
the  egg  way. 

Your  money  refunded  if  Pratts  fails.  Write 
for  your  copy  of  Profit  From  Poultry — 1928. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Worm 
Powder 

SS  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See 
yourdealerfora  m  one y- 
back  trial  of  any 
Pratt  remedy. 


Bigger  Hatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 

is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  im  proves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today,  r 
MARDEN -WILD  CORP. 

616  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass, 

6215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Certified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  [F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


April  Hatch— 
Ready-to-Lay 


Pullets 


Barred  Koclc  or  White  Leghorn, 
J3.00  each.  May  hatch,  $1.50. 

LOVELL  GOROON  -  Esperance,  N.  V. 


Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets 


March  $1.75,  April  $1.50,  May- 
Si. 25.  Robert  Simtli.Nassawadox,  Va. 


OVER  200  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

For  live  consecutive  years  is  our  Official  Laying 
Contest  Average  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Vine- 
land,  including  our  two  pens  this  year,  which  al¬ 
ready  average  over  200.  Every  bird  bred  by  us. 
Big  S.  C.  lied  cockerels  directy  related  to  these 
pens,  backed  by  14  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PINECKEST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Morgan-l'ancred  strain,  direct  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240-298  at  1(15.00  each.  Kindly  write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Walter  H.  Hassenmayer,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Good  Turkeys  in  New 
England 

The  R.  N-Y.  is  always  eagerly  awaited 
at  the  Woodsmere  Poultry  Farm  and 
never  fails  to  be  more  then  expected  but 
the  issue  of  Sept.  24th,  with  the  flock  of 
turkeys  spread  on  the  front  page  and  the 
accompanying  article,  was  a  treat  par 
excellence.  Possibly,  because  we  also 
raise  turkeys,  a  story  of  any  successful 
raiser,  in  the  “condemned”  area,  gives  us 
a  thrill  equall  to  the  news  of  Lindbergh’s 
flight  to  Paris. 

Alas,  one  thing  mars  our  pleasure : 
Everyone  writing  of  turkey  raising,  falls 
invariably  into  the  common  error  that  it 
is  “ — increasingly  difficult”  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  in  New  England.  That  idea,  it 
seems  to  us  is  a  twin  brother,  or  is  it 
sister  of  that  old  favorite  the  nux  vomica 
hawk  story.  It  is  probable  that  the  power 
of  suggestion  is '  doing,  as  in  this  case, 
its’  deadly  work.  For  if  everyone  says 
“IT  CAN  NOT  BE  DONE ”  well,  then 
it  just  can’t  be  done,  numbers  of  turkey 
raisers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  1921,  our  first  year  of  turkeyritis, 
we  raised  45  from  6  hens  or  7%  per  hen 
while  this  year,  at  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  we  have  230  youngsters  from  8  hens. 
A  few  wealkings  may  yet  abandon  the 
struggle  for  existence  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  honor  of  adorning  somebody’s 
Thanksgiving  table,  still  the  average 
number  raised,  per  hen  will  not  be  below 
25.  In  view  of  this  increase  it  would  be 
quite  convenient  to  assume  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  change  of  heart,  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  trying  to  regain  her 
crown  of  a  turkey  queen,  choosing  as 
her  capitol  Tolland  County,  Conn.  We 
regret  that  it  is  not  so.  Our  immediate 
neighbors  can  not  raise  turkeys  while 
a  man  in  Massachusetts  raised  last 
year  1,400.  Hence  we  can  not  help  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  conclusion  that  the  prevalence 
of  turkey  disease  in  New  England  is  not 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  turkey  raisers 
themselves. 

No  matter  how  the  Michigan  College 
people  may  laugh,  we  maintain,  with 
Laylier  Bros,  that  the  control  of  black¬ 
head  can  be,  to  a  marked  degree  accom¬ 
plished  by  special  feeding.  Of  course 
ground,  housing  and  sanitation  are  very 
important  factors  and  should  never  be 
overlooked.  Provided  one  takes  good  care 
of  the  flock,  is  willing  to  learn  and  do  a 
little  experimenting  of  his  own,  one  can 
raise  turkeys  in  N.  E.  as  “easy”  as  chick¬ 
ens.  Anyway,  to  misquote  M.  B.  D. 
Here  are  the  turkeys. 

ANTHONY  N.  PYTLEWICZ. 


Ailing  Birds 

I  have  lost  about  50  hens  in  the  last 
10  months.  Some  have  diarrhoea.  I  now 
have  some  White  Leghorn  pullets ;  had 
tine  luck  with  them  until  recently.  Now 
they  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and  die. 
Their  legs  from  the  joint  down  appear 
to  be  paralyzed.  I  suspect  worms ;  would 
they  cause  this  trouble?  J.  B.  D. 

There  is  a  form  of  leg  paralysis  often 
affecting  growing  pullets  and  cockerels 
that  appear  in  good  health  and  that  are 
kept  under  the  best  conditions,  the  cause 
of  which  is  not  known  and  no  cure  for 
which  has  been  found.  It  seems  widely 
prevalent  this  Fall,  many  complaints  with 
regal’d  to  it  having  been  received.  In¬ 
testinal  worms  are  apparently  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  though  such  worms  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  birds  dying  after 
the  loss  of  use  of  their  legs.  About  the 
only  thing  -characteristic  about  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  that  it  attacks  apparently  healthy 
birds  in  full  vigor  and  with  no  apparent 
cause.  Some  recover  spontaneously, 
others  die  after  a  few  days.  There  is 
no  known  effective  treatment. 

When  hens  die  as  you  say  that  yours 
have  been  doing,  one  or  two  at  a  time  and 
with  intervals  between  the  deaths,  diar¬ 
rhoea  being  a  prominent  symptom,  fowl 
typhoid  may  be  suspected.  This  is  a 
chronic  disease,  of  much  the  same  nature 
as  fowl  cholera  but  less  fatal  and  longer 
in  its  continuance  in  the  flock.  Treatment 
of  the  sick  birds  is  not  of  value  but 
these  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  the  contagion  checked  by  thorough 
measures  of  sanitation  including  clean- 
in"  and  disinfection  of  utensils  and  quar¬ 
ters.  M.  B.  D. 


Fall  Colds 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  chickens 
and  capons.  They  seem  to  be  taken  with 
a  loud  rattle  in  throat,  later  on  the  rat¬ 
tle  is  not  loud.  Yet  they  continue  to 
droop  around.  I  have  lost  one  and  four 
or  five  more  seem  affected  the  same  way. 

Maryland.  mrs.  j.  a.  c. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  bronchitis  from 
exposure  to  rain  and  cold  winds  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  first  symptom  of 
this  disease7 being  a  rattling  and  wheezing 
upon  their  perches  at  night.  The  trouble 
may  come  from  too  close  housing  after 
the  birds  are  taken  in  from  range  and 
confined  to  their  Winter  quarters,  the 
tendency  being  to  close  their  houses  too 
tightly  at  night  in  fear  of  drafts.  Give 
the  flock  dry  and  well  ventilated  quarters, 
arranging  their  perches  so  that  they  will 
not  be  in  direct  drafts  while  upon  them, 
but  avoiding  too  tightly  closed  windows. 
With  good  care  otherwise  these  Fall 
colds  should  be  recovered  from  without 
serious  difficulties.  m.  B.  D. 


GLASS 

CLOTH 

MADE  ME  $1037 
LAST  WINTER 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Potts  is  another  Glass  Cloth  user  who 
has  had  wonderful  results.  She  says,.  “I  am  a  widow 
and  the  money  I  get  from  my  416  chickens  is  a  good 
part  of  my  income  so  imagine  my  delight  when 
Glass  Cloth  brought  mo  three  times  more  eggs  last 
winter  than  I  ever  got  before.  I  put  the  whole  $5 
roll  into  one  big  window  across  the  south  side  of  my 
hen  house.  The  sunshine  just  flooded  in.  Every  day 
I  got  a  big  pail  of  eggs.  In  adding  up  my  record  I 
figure  I  got  $1037  for  eggs  during  the  cold  months. 

ADMITS  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 


Brings  Winter  Eggs 

AH  winter,  bens  lay  like  it  was  June  when  you  use  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Plain  glass  stops  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays,  but 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  them  freely.  Science  has  discovered 
It  is  the  absence  of  these  rays  that  makes  hens  stop  laying  in 
the  winter.  Put  up  big  GLASS  CLOTH 
windows  and  your  hens  will  lay  as  they 
never  have  before.  Egg  paralysis  will 
disappear.  Egg  glands  will  function. 


Fred  Turner 

Discoverer 
of  GlassCloth 


It  f  9  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  the 
cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  brings  back 
enormous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users*  Recoin* 
mended  by  experts.  Try  it  this 
Winter.  Order  a  roll  at  once.  It 
will  repay  you  many  times  over. 


New  Material  Has 
Super-Strength 

Our  new,  improved  material  fa  the  strongest  of  its 
kind  on  earth.  Lasts  longer.  No  increase  in  price. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  genuine  GLASS  CLOTH, 
madeonly  by  Turner  Bros.  Patented.  Nootherhas 
the  same  weather  resisting  formula.  To  protect 
you  against  imitations  we  have  placed  the  name 
GLASS  CLOTH’  ’  on  every  yard.  Look  for  it  when 
buying.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  super-quality. 
Originated  in  1916.  Proven  by  11  years  of  success. 

Make  Your  Home  Winter-Tight 

>  —  •=9“s=« —  -  Simply  tack  GLASS 

CLOTH  over  your 
screens  to  make  fine 
i  storm  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  Admits  abund¬ 
ant  light.  Enjoy  real 
winter  home  comfort. 
Shuts  out  cold.  Stops 
draughts.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for 
enclosing  porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like 
adding  new  rooms  at  small  cost. 

T1IDUCD  Done  Bladen,  Nebr. 

lUnlttn  DttUdi  Wellington,  Ohio 


PEER 


A 

TRIAL  OFFER 


v 


$5.00  brings  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  86  in.  wide. 
(Covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  ten  days* 
ose  you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  sub¬ 
stitute,  return  it  and  we  will^refund  your  money. 
Common  sense  instructions,  "Feeding  for  Eggs,’* 
samples  and  catalog  free  on  request.  For  smaller 
quantity,  $3.60  buys  a  80  ft.  roll  and  $2.25  tin  18  ft. 
roll.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Glass  Cloth, 
order  from  us  on  the  coupon. 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dapt.  788 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio  ’’ 

I  enclose? . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

of  GLASS  CLOTH  as  advertised.  If  not  satisfied 
after  10  days  use  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund 
my  money. 

Name  . . . . ..... . . 


Dept.  788 


■  Address 

■ 

5  Town _ 


•KHNNIinNIMHimNIH 


.....  State- 


Copyright,  1927,  by  Turner  Bros. 
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tOBACCO  POWOEa  ' 

j.  «FD.er  * 

toSM  PBocunsco 
MAfaSTfR.PA.T 


‘‘Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

#<I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder/*  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites/* 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  St  .00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  SI  .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.00  West  of  thelMississippi. 

UNIFORM  PRODUCTS  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Parks"  l€  barred  bocks 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  fch.it  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection  is  the  largest  right 
now  and  you  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  in  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  c  ckerels.  They  know  that  they  set  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Sendfor  our  fail  price  list, 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AGES-ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— YVYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 

E rices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
roiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY.  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  95.  OO  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  It.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds.  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  some  shares 
of  Michigan  Ice  Products  Co.  They 
bought  land  near  here  to  put  up  a  cold 
storage  plant  and  canvassed  the  country 
for  people  to  take  shares.  I,  like  lots  of 
others,  took  shares.  I  subscribed  for  two 
shares  of  preferred  and  two  of  common, 
in  all,  $250,  and  I  have  checks  to  show 
I  have  paid  in  $150.  Since  then  they 
have  sold  out  the  plants  near  here.  I 
wrote  them  asking  them  to  send  me  the 
shares  for  the  $150  and  they  sent  me  an¬ 
other  letter  saying  they  still  hold  my 
note  and  would  like  me  to  settle  as  soon 
as  possible.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

We  first  heard  of  the  Michigan  Arti¬ 
ficial  Ice  Co.  promotion  in  January,  1926, 
and  promptly  advised  the  farmers  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  that  if  they  needed 
cold  storage  plants  to  get  together  and 
build  the  plants  themselves,  instead  of 
subscribing  to  stock  for  a  Michigan  pro¬ 
moter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  criticized  by 
some  of  the  banking  interests  for  pub¬ 
lishing  such  advice.  The  Hudson  plant 
was  sold  to  local  interests  when  partly 
completed,  so  that  the  Michigan  Artificial 
Ice  Co.  has  no  interest  in  the  plant  at 
this  time.  The  stock  according  to  our 
reports  was  sold  by  misrepresentations  of 
facts,  and  with  this  view  those  subscrib¬ 
ing  will  have  a  good  legal  defense  should 
the  company  or  George  Levy,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  bring  legal  action  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  notes.  The  victims  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests  would  do  well  to  form 
a  protective  committee  and  then  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  defend  a  suit  the  cost 
for  lawyers’  fees  will  fall  lightly  on  each 
member.  The  promotion  had  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  old  creamery  shark  scheme 
of  30  years  ago,  and  the  more  recent 
promotion  of  the  Confederated  Home 
Abattoir  Corp.,  and  we  said  so.  The 
warning  no  doubt  saved  many  farmers 
from  backing  the  project. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  Beautee- 
Wear  Co.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.?  They  are 
sending  out  club  plans  for  woman’s  un¬ 
derwear.  Their  plan  is  to  get  your 
friends  to  give  $1  per  week  for  seven 
weeks  and  get  $10  worth  of  underwear, 
and  after  you  get  10  club  members  you 
get  $10  worth  of  underwear  free. 

New  York.  mbs.  W.  d.  E. 

We  would  advise  country  women  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  plan  as 
described  in  the  above  letter.  We  have 
no  information  about  the  company  men¬ 
tioned  or  the  quality  of  the  merchandise, 
but  those  who  take  part  in  such  schemes 
are  inviting  trouble. 

Acting  on  numerous  complaints  Post 
Office  Inspector  C.  H.  Claralian,  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  division,  has  placed  a 
stop  order  on  mail  addressed  to  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Business  Bureau,  247  Fifth  Avenue. 
All  mail  so  addressed  will  in  the  future 
be  returned  to  the  senders. 

Records  in  the  county  clerk’s  office 
show  that  the  Modern  Business  Bureau 
was  registered  as  a  trade  name  Aug.  25 
last  by  Louis  J.  Silberman  and  Solomon 
Kutzer.  Silberman  advertised  in  the 
help  wanted  columns  of  The  World  and 
other  newspapers  for  men  and  women  to 
address  letters  during  their  spare  time 
at  home.  To  persons  who  answered  the 
advertisement  a  circular  letter  was  mailed 
inviting  the  recipient  to  send  $1  for  in¬ 
struction  guide  and  plans.  If  the  dollar 
was  sent  it  brought  forth  another  cir¬ 
cular  letter  from  Silberman  in  which  he 
explained  that  the  home  work  consisted 
in  clipping  personal  news  items  from 
newspapers,  then  writing  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  referred  to  that  their  names  had 
appeared  in  print  with  an  offer  to  send 
them  the  clipping  for  25  cents.  It  was 
claimed  that  by  this  method  $5  per  eve¬ 
ning  was  earned  by  many  workers. 

Post  Office  Inspectors  say  that  this  is 
an  old  scheme  that  has  recently  been  re¬ 
vived  in  several  quarters,  and  that  there 
is  no  criminal  statute  under  which  per¬ 
sons  who  operate  the  scheme  can  be  prose¬ 
cuted. — New  York  World. 

We  have  many  inquiries  from  readers 
about  this  postal  card  scheme  asking 
25  cents'  for  newspaper  items  containing 
the  name  of  the  party  addressed.  Some 
easy-money  scheme  of  this  kind  is  in¬ 
variably  behind  the  work-at-home  adver¬ 
tisements.  We  have  printed  many  gen¬ 
eral  warnings  about  them,  and  have  ad¬ 
vised  those  receiving  the  postal  card  to 
keep  the  25  cents.  The  Post  Office  Inspec¬ 
tors  ace  to  be  commended  for  putting  a 


stop  to  these  frauds  on  the  reading 
public. 

In  April  2  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we 
published  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Hedrick 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  on  cer¬ 
tain  novelties  which  were  advertised  by 
a  Michigan  seed  house.  We  wrongly  cred¬ 
ited  the  advertisement  criticized  to  Bur¬ 
gess  Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  Galesburg,  Mich., 
while  it  develops  that  the  particular  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  Prof.  Hedrick  referred 
to  was  that  of  Maple  City  Nurseries, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.  The  similarity  of  the 
advertisements  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  same  novelties  were  advertised  by 
both  houses  caused  the  confusion.  We 
therefore  desire  to  make  the  correction 
and  withdraw  the  criticism  as  far  as  the 
Burgess  Seed  &  Plant  Co.  is  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  advertisement 
of  this  firm  that  was  discussed. 

I  am  sending  you  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  latest  one  out.  This  company  must 
think  there  must  be  two  born  a  minute 
these  days.  j.  F.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

This  refers  to  a  postal  addressed  to 
“Dear  James”-  and  signed  “Mack”  in 
which  the  Dear  James  is  asked  to  send 
30c  for  some  sort  of  an  automobile  de¬ 
vice  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  ex¬ 
plained.  James  evidently  is  not  flattered 
by  the  compliment.  His  revised  quota¬ 
tion  of  Barnum  is  quite  appropriate. 

Believe  I  am  roped  in  again.  A  lady 
representative  from  Chicago  Portrait  Co., 
509  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  has  gone 
through  this  section  taking  orders  for 
paintings,  usually  photographs.  £>he  said 
that  only  a  few  were  fortunate  enough 
in  each  section  to  draw  slip  allowing  re¬ 
duced  prices.  On  inquiry  from  neighbors 
I  find  I  am  the  only  one  unfortunate 
enough  to  draw  the  slip.  The  fortunate 
ones  had  the  choice  of  two  pictures  for 
$15.  She  said  this  was  for  advertising 
their  work.  The  samples  she  carried  were 
beautiful  and  looked  like  very  good  work. 
I’m  not  easily  taken  in  by  salesmen  but 
this  once  I  fell  and  signed  on  the  dotted 
line  in  pencil.  Now  I  am  asking  you 
how  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  my  difficulty 
when  they  come  back  in  another  month, 
also  how  to  get  back  my  photographs, 
one  of  which  I  prize  highly?  They  as¬ 
sured  me  that  they  would  be  returned 
with  the  paintings  but  thought  they 
would  no  doubt  try  to  hold  them  if  I 
refused  the  painting.  No  money  had  to 
be  paid  until  the  pictures  were  delivered. 
I  noticed  on  my  slip  it  reads,  “counter¬ 
mands  not  accepted.”  Can  I  be  made  to 
to  pay  the  amount?  MRS.  F.  C.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  another  victim  of  the  ‘lucky 
envelope  scheme”  or  a  modification  of  it. 
We  doubt  that  an  order  secured  by  such 
a  trick  would  stand  in  court  of  justice, 
but  this  woman  will  be  obliged  to  make 
payment  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  order  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
photographs.  The  samples  shown  by 
agents  are  always  fine  but  many  reports 
show  the  work  as  delivered  is  of  a  cheap 
variety  and  unsatisfactory. 


The  case  of  Jacob  Simon  Herzig,  also 
called  George  Graham  Rice,  revealed 
with  his  arraignment  in  Supreme  Court 
at  Little  Valley  Tuesday  on  charges  of 
grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree,  has 
been  prosecuted  by  Keyes  Winter,  deputy 
attorney  general,  who  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  attack  in  Rice’s  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast,  it  is  learned.  Plea  was  re¬ 
served  and  the  case  adjourned  to  October 
4  before  Justice  Crosby  at  Buffalo,  pend¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  motion  of  Rice’s 
attorney  for  an  inspection  of  the  grand 
jury  minutes.  Plerzig  is  said  to  be  Rice’s 
real  name.  He  was  admitted  to  $20,000 
bail. 

Rice,  a  Wall  Street  operator,  is  charged 
with  obtaining  from  J.  Ross  Allen, 
prominent  Olean  man,  July  11,  1926, 
$11,790,  by  representing  to  him  that  as 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Iconoclast  he 
was  a  “fair  and  impartial  adviser  of  the 
value  and  market  price  of  corporate  se¬ 
curities”  as  the  indictment  puts  it,  and 
particularly  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Colombia  Emerald  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion. — Cattaraugus  Republican. 

The  above  report  bearing  on  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  George  Graham  Rice  is  in¬ 
teresting  primarily  on  account  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Wall  Street  Iconoclast. 
George  Graham  Rice  is  such  an  old  of¬ 
fender  that  an  indictment  against  him 
has  ceased  to  excite  any  wonder.  These 
“tipster”  papers  purporting  to  give  dis¬ 
interested  financial  advice  have  multi¬ 
plied  several  fold  during  recent  years. 
The  increased  number  of  such  sheets  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  got  out — to  induce  in¬ 
experienced  investors  to  put  their  sav¬ 
ings  into  securities  that  iu  reality  have 
little  or  no  value. 


The  Chug,  Chug,  Chug 

That  Means  So  Much  and  Costs  So  Little ! 

WITH  the  sturdy,  rugged  McCormick-Deering  Engine 
pumping  the  water,  running  the  washing  machine,  etc., 
you  know  the  work  will  be  done.  And  without  the  engine  over¬ 
heating  or  running  up  the  operating  expense.  Every  part  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  is  built  for  steady,  important  work. 

Dirt,  sand,  and  trash  mean  little  to  the  McCormick-Deering, 
as  the  crankcase  is  enclosed.  The  cylinder  is  removable;  in 
case  of  wear  a  new  one  can  be  inserted  at  low  cost.  The  large 
water  hopper  permits  a  generous  supply.  The  engine  operates 
at  the  most  efficient  temperature. 

Thousands  of  McCormick-Deerings  have  been  chugging  along 
for  years,  and  the  satisfaction  they’re  giving  is  reason  enough 
for  you  to  go  to  a  McCormick-Deering  dealer  when  you  need  this 
kind  of  power.  Sizes:  IV2,  3,  6  and  10  h.p.  Most  dealers  are  in 
position  to  show  and  supply  these  engines  on  a  minute’s  notice. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
( Incorporated ) 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave, 


Chicago,  III. 


McCormick 

Deering 
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FENc 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORYl 

1  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID  \ 

■  CORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

A  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

\ 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

.  WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 

-  AND  - 

APEX-  GALVAN  1 2  E  D 

roofing 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


DiskHarrows  —  Purpose 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Sizes  for  1  to  8  horses  and" 
for  every  Icind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK  - 
____________  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” 

f~~THECUTAWAY  HARROW CO.  31*mainstHIGGANUM.C0NH.. 


GRADING  and  widening  the  Burnsville  Pike  means  new  fence 
lines  nearly  all  the  way  along.  Most  of  the  folks  have 
decided  they  want  fences  that  will  stay  up.  That’s  why  so 
many  of  them  are  using  this  LEADCLAD. 

LEADCLAD  fences  are  strong  and  free  from  rust  years  after 
ordinary  fences  have  rusted  through  and  gone.  It’s  the  heavy 
coating  that  makes  the  difference.  That’s  why  LEADCLAD 
lasts  so  long. 

Write  in  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

" Leadclad  Fence s  make  good  neighbors'* 


r^t  ?->■,  "i/ 
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Filler  for  Rain  Water 

I  am  located  on  an  island  -where  the 
only  drinking  water  is  rain  water.  We 
have  a  brick  cistern  with  a  capacity  of 
3,500  gallons.  There  is  a  box  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  2x2x4  ft.  tilled  with  line  beach  sand. 
The  water  is  pumped  through  this  before 
it  goes  to  the  house.  Would  you  suggest 
using  charcoal,  and  how  often  should  this 
be  changed?  We  have  a  cedar  tank, 
capacity  1,800  gallons,  also  used  for 
drinking,  but  does  not  have  a  filter.  I 
have  been  told  that  if  a  bag  of  charcoal 
was  hung  in  the  tank  it  would  keep  the 
water  sweet.  t.  r. 

Sand,. gravel  and  charcoal  are  all  filter¬ 
ing  agents  of  value,  but  their  value  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  freedom  from  impuri¬ 
ties  within  themselves,  and  the  quantity 
of  them  through  which  the  water  must 
pass,  or  their  depth,  before  being  used. 
Any  such  filter  is  but  a  temporary  device 
lor  purifying  water,  unless  renewed  at 
intervals.  The  pores  become  clogged  and 
the  filter  itself  may  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  the  very  bacteria  that  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  stop.  I  should  not 
expect  a  filter  of  fine  beach  sand  to  do 
more  than  remove  the  coarser  impurities 
from  water  and  perhaps  clarify  it  for 
household  use.  It  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  remove  disease  germs  from  con¬ 
taminated  water.  A  layer  of  charcoal  in 
addition  would  improve  it  and  the  thick¬ 
er  these  layers  and  the  more  frequently 
they  are  renewed,  the  more  perfect  the 
filter.  If  your  need  is  simply  that  of 
clarifying  the  cistern  water,  the  sand 
and  charcoal  will  doubtless  answer  your 
purpose  until  they  become,  so  clogged .  as 
to  need  renewal,  but  pains  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  contamination  of  the' 
contents  of  the  cistern  from  outside  and 
dangerous  sources.  I  should  not  expect 
a  bag  of  charcoal  hung  within  a  cistern 
to  “purify”  it  and  would  advise  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  frequent  cleaning  of  the  cistern 
and  renewal  of  the  filter  beds  to  keep 
the  contents  pure.  If  you  can  devise 
some  method  of  aerating  cistern  water  by 
spraying  it  into  the  air,  you  will  do  much 
to  make  it  pleasant  to  use.  Such  water 
becomes  stale  by  long  standing  in  a 
reservoir.  M.  B.  D. 


Wife  :  “It  is  possible  to  cut  same  peo¬ 
ple  by  ignoring  them  completely.”  Hus¬ 
band  :  “That  is  so,  and  I  wish  I  could 
cut  the  lawn  that  way.” — Christian  Evan¬ 
gelist.  _ 

OatsStraw,  Alfalfa, G!overHay^v»^^ 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  WflNTECi  ',’  S: 


-ff  ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to-  SUPERINTENDENT,  Leteliworth  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm,  private  family  of  two,  with 
all  modern  improvements;  good  home  and  wages; 
full  particulars  in  letter.  MISS  MILLER,  Cap¬ 
stone  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Voor- 
heesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married  man  to  live  on 
premises  in  new  modern  cottage  with  bath, 
running  water  and  range;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  with  cows,  horses  and  farm  and 
garden  work;  give  full  details  of  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  references  and  wages  desired;  ap¬ 
ply  to  EDWARD.  B.  MODDELL,  Supt.,  It.  F. 
D.  2,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  boy  who  can  drive  Ford  ear. 
MIDDLEVILLE  CO.,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  capable  of  doing 
all  work  on  small  farm  with  small  dairy; 
good  -wages,  good  house.  ADVERTISER  2988, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  man  about  house,  gardens, 
lawns  in  Summer  and  to  take  care  of  tires 
In  Winter;  wages  $50  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  AV.  H.  ROSS,  care  Ross  Sanitarium, 
Inc.,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  patrol  and  trap  vermin  on 
private  game  preserve;  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  dogs;  married,  no  family  and 
must  be  able  to  furnish  best  of  references  as 
to  character,  habits  and  ability;  house  all  im¬ 
provements,  light,  heat  and  cow  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  colored  farm  hand;  must  he 
good  milker  and  steady;  start  $50  per  month; 
board  with  colored  family.  ADA'ERTISER  3000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  married,  one  single  man  for 
general  farm  work  and  dairy ;  only  compe¬ 
tent  dirt  farmers  wanted.  EPOLAND  FARM, 
Towners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man;  must  be  handy 
with  tools  and  understand  general  farm  work; 
good  home  with  good  wages.  IDEAL  FARMS, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
home  in  country;  two  children,  two  men. 
BRAXTON  FARMS,  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework.  M.  COURSEN,  Mt.  Kisco, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  white  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  on  flower  farm;  adult  family, 
all  modern  conveniences;  wages  $10  per  week. 
RADNOR  FARM,  R.  F.  D,  1,  Cumberland  Cen¬ 
ter,  Maine. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  10  to  22  years  old  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested 
in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single,  middle-aged  farmhand;  must 
be  sober;  good  teamster  and  able  to  milk; 
year  around  job;  state  wages.  CORWIN  BUSH, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEAVORK — White  woman,  competent;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  small  family;  wages  $80. 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  303,  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  care  for  cottage  of 
boys;  salary  $75  and  $50  per  month.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Experienced  poultryman  on  modern 
commercial  plant,  married,  who  can  manage 
3,000  layers  and  get  results;  only  reliable  and 
first-class  man  need  apply;  cottage  on  premises, 
unfurnished  with  all  improvements;  state  age, 
nationality,  family  and  wage;  all  particulars. 
ELMHURST  FARM,  AVoodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  woman  between  30  and  40,  per¬ 
manent  position;  cooking,  light  housework, 
washing  with  machine;  two  in  family;  country; 
10  minutes  to  trolley;  near  Montclair;  good 
home  and  wages.  MRS.  FISCHER,  Summit 
Road,  Verona,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  —  Jersey  coast,  man  attend  garden, 
milk,  care  cow,  run  heater,  drive  car:  wife 
good  plain  cook,  housework;  two  in  family; 
wages  $150;  best  references  required.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Maid  for  general  housework,  three 
adults  in  family;  no  laundry;  white;  state 
wage  waited.  MRS.  E.  AV.  PETERS,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  for  vegetable  garden, 
care  of  cows,  chickens,  etc. ;  wife  to  assist 
husband,  and  cook  for  three;  new  quarters, 
light  and  heat;  $100  a  month;  location,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. ;  give  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
3023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable,  single  farmer  to  help  on 
100-acre  general  farm;  North  Central  New 
Jersey,  conveniently  located;  small  dairy;  good 
home  with  small  Protestant  family;  must  be 
good  milker,  sober  and  agreeable;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted.  BOX  57,  North  Branch, 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  first- 
class  milker;  $75  and  privileges.  BOX  050, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — AA'orking  foreman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  milker;  wife  to  board  extra  help, 
two  or  three  men;  state  experience  and  wages; 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  small  house;  three  adults.  STEAr- 
ENS,  Park  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  party  who  is  de¬ 
veloping  country  home  or  estate,  and  wishes 
to  secure  energetic,  brainey  party  of  high  integ¬ 
rity  and  wide  experience  in  such  work,  or  ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  guard  against  costly  mistakes. 
ADA'ERTISER  2909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position;  five  years 
in  last  place  and  seven  in  place  before.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchard  man  wishes  orchard 
work  or  work  pruning;  S  years’  experience  in 
commercial  orcharding.  ADA'ERTISER  2975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  for  Winter  or  longer,  with  large 
family  congenial  people,  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Ohio,  by  experienced  farmer  and 
stockman;  American,  27,  single:  moderate  wages; 
details  exchanged.  C,  BRYANT,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man,  aged  50,  on 
private  estate,  where  a  few  cows  are  kept  or 
would  drive  team;  8  years  on  present  place; 
state  wages;  can  furnish  references.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A'  ANTED — By  mother  and  son,  second  and  out¬ 
side  work,  where  tenant  house  is  furnished. 
30  NEIL  ST.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  teamster  or  caretaker; 

prefer  to  batch  it:  best  references:  Swedish, 
age  39.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — By  young  married  man,  job  on  poul¬ 
try,  -fruit  or  .  dairy  farm,  or  combination  of 
above;  prefer  work  for  owner;  experienced,  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  BOX  111,  (Oakiawu,  1;.  I. 


HERDSMAN — Cornell  training,  best  references, 
single;  must  be  up-to-date  place;  small  herd 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARAIER-G ARDENER  with  exceptional  ability 
in  all  branches  pertaining  to  a  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  estate;  with  an  exceptional  record  of  suc¬ 
cessful,  economical  and  profitable  management; 
why  not  make  your  estate  profitable?  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  for  single  man  as  farm  superintend¬ 
ent,  25  years’  experience  in  farming  and 
dairy  business  for  myself;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  on  farm  by  reliable,  honest, 
temperate,  industrious  man.  middle-aged;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ORKING  manager,  German,  married,  one 
child,  wishes  position  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  or  private  estate;  experienced  in  all  farm 
branches,  care  of  first  class  dairv  cows,  horses 
poultry,  fruit,  grain,  hay,  handle  help  and  all 
farm  machinery  including  tractors  and  cars; 
can  furnish  some  first-class  help  if  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  qualified  and 
experienced,  wants  position  requiring  result- 
getter;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3031. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  age  16,  some  farm  experience,  desires  to 
locate  on  fruir  or  poultry  farm;  good  home 
essential.  ADA'ERTISER  3014,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing,  five  years’  experience;  private  estate  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  3009,  care  E  -a  l 
New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  farmer  and  dairyman 
wants  position  on  private  place;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  will  board  help;  state  wages  offered 
with  furnished  house;  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer  and  mechanic,  25  years  of 
age,  perfect  in  farming,  handling  and  re¬ 
pairing  of  farm  machinery:  own  tools:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  H.  ZEUNER,  Sheffield  Island,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man,  age  31,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  can  give  references  if  required; 
steady  and  reliable;  emploved  at  present;  avail¬ 
able  November  1.  ADVERTISER  3013,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  caretaker 

and  gardener  on  private  estate;  understands 
cattle,  poultry  and  butter-making;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  F.  BIBBINS,  24  Oakley  Ave.,  AVhite 

Plains,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  refined,  quiet,  Christians,  thoroughly 
competent,  desire  country  position  for  care  of 
household  duties  for  old  people;  no  ehauffering; 
wages  $125-$140.  ADVERTISER  3017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  A'ermonter,  Protestant,  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child,  desires  position  on  general 
farm;  house  with  privileges;  preferably  within 
50  miles  of  Utica;  references.  A.  P.  BROAVN, 
care  Utica  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.,  Dwyer  Ave., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


D4IRY  farmer  with  own  help  desires  position 
with  modern  place;  understands  and  does  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  of  purebreds,  marketing  of 
products,  machine  and  horse  farming;  veterin¬ 
ary  work,  buildings,  grounds,  upkeep.  H.  DE- 
GROOT,  Rose  AVay  Farms,  Paoli,  Pa. 


POSITION  as  handy  man  on  a  farm;  can  do 
carpenter  and  any  kind  of  farm  work.  J. 
SODERSTROAI,  765  43d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  have  ex¬ 
perience;  may  buy  an  interest  later.  HES- 
SEL,  244  AVest  99th  St.,  New  York  City. 


STRODE  man,  36,  wants  barn  work  or  care  of 
poultry;  experienced;  good  home,  small  wages; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3019,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AJIDDLE-AGED,  married,  Protestant- American, 
with  two  small  children,  wants  place  as 
working  farm  manager  or  as  caretaker  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  ADVERTISER  3021,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  gentleman’s  estate 
on  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  or  New  England 
States  by  Hollander;  single,  middle-aged,  total 
abstainer;  good  milker  and  caretaker,  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys;  best  of  references;  state  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  A’LIETSTIA,  335  East  18th  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  Maryland,  State  road; 

good  buildings,  some  w  oodland,  near  town  and 
railroad  station;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry; 
bargain.  Write  K.  B.  GUENTHER,  Owner,  Cape 
May,  N.  J. 


113-ACRE  farm,  estate  settlement,  commuting. 
AA  AI.  QUIAIBY,  286  E.  Alain  St.,  Somerville, 

N.  J. 


WILL  exchange  small  grade  A  dairy  farm,  (35 
acres,  9  cows)  for  larger  dairy  farm  of  about 
20  cows.  ADVERTISER  2983,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  22  acres,  New 
City,  N.  Y. ;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
ready  market  for  products  at  Haverstraw  or 
Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  for  terms,  apply  by  letter,  VER 
NOOY,  485  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


POULTRY  and  hog  fafm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  120  acres;  two  5,000  capacity  hot 
water  brooder  houses,  feed  room,  1,500  capacity 
laying  houses,  two  dwellings;  large  Winter 
broiler  and  pullet  business;  about  100  registered 
hogs,  2  horses,  3  cows;  on  New  York  State 
highway;  half  million  population  within  20  miles, 
good  markets:  reason  for  selling,  death  in  fami¬ 
ly;  price  $14,000,  $5,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
2994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80-ACRE  dairy  farm,  complete;  good  road,  3% 
miles  from  Washington;  40-cow  barn;  saerD 
flee,  quick  sale.  D.  G.  RICE,  Route  9,  Ana- 
costia  Sta.,  D.  C. 


WANT  to  rent,  privilege  to  buy,  dairy  and 
potato  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  near  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting,  trapping;  on  highway;  Swedish 
community  preferred.  ADA'ERTISER  2999,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm:  cows, 
equipment;  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo.  10- 
room  house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA 
FARAI,  AVoodbine,  Aid. 


WANTED  to  rent  good  productive  farm  with 
cows.  W.  AI.  AIORRISON.  R.  R.  4,  Couneaut, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  chicken  and  .  truck  farm, 
■  12  acres  cleared,  20  acres  timber;  6-room 
house,  6  brooder-houses,  200  capacity  laying 
house,  large  barn,  large  sweet  potato  storage 
house,  cellar  12x24,  suitable  for  incubator  house; 
in  sight  of  church,  school  bus  line,  telephone, 
stone  road,  among  the  best  of  neighbors;  1 
horse,  implements,  tractor,  truck;  crops;  $3,000, 
$1  000  down:  reason.  I  have  purchased  hotel. 
JOHN  N.  GORDY,  Snow  Hill,  AVorcester  Co., 
Maryland.  Near  Ocean  City. 


AA  ANTED— In  Columbia  County,  gentleman  look¬ 
ing  for  an  ideal  Summer  home;  lovely  loca¬ 
tion  near  a  beautiful  lake;  price  $45,000;  terms 
right.  ADVERTISER  3005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  hotel  and  general  store, 
now  doing  a  net  business  of  $2,000  per  year; 
reason  for  selling,  alone  and  cannot  handle  it; 
good  buildings  on  four  corners  of  State  high¬ 
way;  hotel  has  dance  hall  upstairs;  good  barn, 
16  acres  of  land:  price,  stock  and  all.  $6,000, 
half  cash.  AIRS.  L.  L,  ROBILARD,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  equipped  farm 
on  shares  or  wages.  ASHBY,  Pheonix,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  long 
established  business;  incubators  force  draft 
type.  18,000  capacity;  farm  stocked  with  White 
Leghorns;  5-room  dwelling  with  improvements; 
new  location,  Northern  New  Jersey;  applicant 
must  be  Protestant;  no  small  children;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
some  fruit;  equipment  for  500  layers  and  1,- 
000  baby  chicks;  six-room  modern  bungalow,  ga¬ 
rage;  $6,500.  $2,000  cash.  OAVNER,  R.  F.  1). 
4,  Box  24,  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Near  village,  to  responsible  party, 
farm  and  tools,  barn  and  chicken  coops;  other 
buildings;  house,  electricity,  running  water-  $22 
per  month.  O,  H.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave.,  Plants- 
v.Jle.  Conn. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm  on  shares  or  take 
charge;  experienced  in  all  branches;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  fruit  farm  on  improved 
road,  half  mile  to  school;  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  all  in  good  bear¬ 
ing;  new  bouse.  ADVERTISER  3010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  dairy  farm,  100  acres,  on  White 
River,  in  view  boys’  camp;  fine  springs,  good 
soil,  200  maples,  30  acres  timber,  40  acres  till¬ 
age,  good  crops;  suitable  for  strawberries,  chick¬ 
ens,  potatoes,  girls’  camp;  pastures  15  cows; 
buildings  fine  condition;  sell  milk  at  door;  elec¬ 
tric  light  line  near;  7-room  good  house,  gravel 
road,  good  gravel  pit;  boating,  bathing  in  front 
of  house;  30  miles  to  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth; 
photos;  “Ambassador”  passes  from  New  York 
to  Montreal.  CORA  CHAMBERLIN,  R.  D.  2. 
South  Royalton,  A't. 


lio-Af  RE  farm,  situated  on  two  State  roads, 

20  miles  below  Albany;  163  tillable,  12  timber 
and  cordwood;  town  water;  15  minutes  to  AVest 
Shore  station;  good  location  for  dairy  farm  or 
development.  Address  BOX  89,  AVest  Coxsackie, 


r*’  nines  Amsterdam; 

naru  road,  stock  equipment;  100  tons  hay 
with  farm.  W,  EMPIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— Large  dairy  farm  without  stock, 
Address  AIASON,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 168  acres,  12-room  house,  strictly 

modern,  large  hay,  cattle  and  horse  barns, 
hen  houses,  implement  sheds  and  garage;  State 
highway;  four  busses  pass  the  door  each  way 
daily:  one  mile  from  Colgate  campus  and  village 
of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  attractive  price  and  terms. 
O.  AV.  Patterson,  Owner,  Cascade  Farm,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 130-aere  Alfalfa  farm,  good  loca¬ 

tion;  on  account  of  death  in  family  will  sac- 
nfice.  ELIZABETH  AV  ATKIN,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  A’allev, 
9  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  Hershey; 
brownstone  house,  all  conveniences,  purest  of 
water,  fine  big  barn  and  other  buildings,  6  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  160  acres  most  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  personal  property,  including  20  tuber- 
culin-tested  cows  commanding  a  premium  for 
milk,  will  be  included;  a  paying  proposition  lor 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Address  AV.  W.  WEIMAN 
Box  727,  AA'ilmington,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


I 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
,J10\oCl0Ter.  or. x  bu<*wheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

iiDit lnto  third  zone-  RANSOM 
I  ARM,  loM)  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ■ 


)  ICw17.oeXr>raC.te boney,’  60-H>.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
82  ’  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Best  white,  $0.60  60  lbs.  here;  buek- 

wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it,  F.  W,  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N,  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
™hea"  °r  frieilds ;  sy2  lbs.,  $1,25;  cretonne 
D  ^vV,1’  ,,.age„paui ;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
1AYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

H?XIi'YT0lu‘  £nest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

*'lnCkY^ejat,i  Postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
buckwheat,  $6,  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SAVEET  clover  honey,  ease,  2  60-lb.  cans  $11- 

sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa.  ’ 


PURE  Hght  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 

C^d  m^aIo^^^’  75  ceDta- 

PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb,  can.  $7  50 

here;  o-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  §2  deliver- 
ed>  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y . 

FOrit-rrr™Ca«Ie  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 

DLCKETT,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


I<T?,mALI1’~Pea,:S  and  Winter  apples;  Baldwins, 

Hubbardsons,  Jonathans,  Spys.  RAY  CARL¬ 
SON,  .Germantown,  N.  Y. 

CI,VIP.-War-  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs.  $1 

to  ,s<j  paid:  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
beto£  1870.  AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Tprilg, 

WANTED— American  bean  thrasher.  COLTON 

East  Thetford,  \rt.  ’ 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs  $1  90- 

hnbkCVVilPar’  81  and  _$1.75  postpaid:’ 60  lbs! 
buckwheat,  here.  "  $5.70;  comb  lionev  °0c 
NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch,' 

COMB  honey,  24  sections  white,  $5;.  dark,  $4* 

and  $2.75;  not  prepaid. 
I .  AA  ,  LEASER,  Fayetteville,'  N.  Y. 

F(??L  Quality  goldenrod  honey, 

honpv  sIO-(v’oj°0‘lb‘t  can’.  86  >  goldenrod  comb 
innfiL’  m  Y4  sections,  here,  o-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  82,  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone  EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVood- 

StOCK,  ^  .  jl  , 

1  One  horse  Hercules  stump  puller 

f  'Vth  i0.  feet  caWe  an<*  grubbing  hook,  and  10 
AVIRZ?nLincoIn,abDei.  PriCe  ^  FREDERICK 

ELDERLY  people  welcome  to  my  home  kind 

treatment;  first  floor  rooms,  improvements' 
rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H.  a.  Harris^  If! 
ton,  N .  i .  ’ 

BLACK  walnut  kernels  $1.25  per  lb.;  shellbark 

hickory  nut  kernels,  $1.70  per  lb.:  parcel  Dost 
burg  Pa  N  r*AIE  POULTRY  FARM,  DuS- 

SAAEET  potatoes- — Absolutely  guaranteed,  No.  I 

stock,  8l  bushel,  f.o.b.  A.  G.  AVIN- 
PREE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Salisbury,  Aid. 

BOOK  wanted— Copy  of  “The  Business  of  Dairy- 

ing’  by  Lane.  E.  DRISCOLL,  216  High  St., 
Barberton,  Ohio.  ’ 

FATHER  and  son  wish  to  board  and  hunt  with 

Vo,rk  State,  not  over  150  miles 
New  lork,  tew  days  November,  small  came 
ADVERTISER  3018,  care  Rural  New-Yorkef 

HERE  we  are  folks!  Ciiesapeake  Bay  ovste’-s 

right  from  the  shell,  direct  to  you;  strictly 
fresh,  fat  and  delicious;  best  selects  $2  85  gal  • 
medium.  $2.65;  prepaid  within  third  ‘zone-  3 
to  o  gals.  30c  gal.  less.  AVAL  LORD,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Aid. 


AV  ANTED— Newtown  giant  incubator,  capacity 
s,nKle-  double  or  triple  deck.  DE- 
AV1TT  ROCKEFELLER,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

wiE  clove*  kptmy,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  into 

nrvniif  B  81?,5vtwo  $2-15.  AV,  H. 

DC  N  HAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


Heats  Home  for 

25?  a  Week ! 


*'I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds:  Hard 
to  believe  is  it?  That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 


until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  grain 
screenings  in  this  country.  That’s  the  fuel  I’m  using.”  That’s 
what  the  Bulldog  does  with  about  the  lowest  grade  fuel  you 
can  think  of!  Here’s  what  it  does  with  coal: 


“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of 
3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed  up  part  of  the 
house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My 
house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It 
is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.  E.  C.  JJiplock, 
105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me. 


Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One 

“My  8  -room  house  has  seven  windows  on  north* 
west  side  downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat.  The 
Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much  more  coal  than 
my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one  room 
it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 
Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  in 
mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


No  Money  Down 


»mnm  mmmm mm  ■ 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  [  Sole  Distributors^ 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept,  9®-77  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

{Print  Noma  and  Address  Plainly ]  Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  U  No  O 


Name 


Address 


|  Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
•  Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 
fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  W^ritenow! 

Write  tor  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts  / 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you 
want  it — and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is 
different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases 
saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top 
Radiator  receives  ail  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu- 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO. 


sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  en¬ 
ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Remember 
— the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then  small 
monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price!  bend 
for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

BABSON  BROS.,  t  *9*h  and  California  Ave. 
Sole  Distributors  )  Dept.  90-77  Chicago,  UL 


The  Whole  Family  Meets  The  Mail  Man  When  The  R.  N.-Y.  Comes 
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The  Farmer’s  Economic  Condition 

As  Seen  from  Various  Vi  ewpoi  nts 


GH-PRICED  POTATOES.— It  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  read  the 
article  signed  “Farmer,”  “Is  the 
Eastern  Farmer  a  Slave.”  In  some 
cases  I  agree  with  him  and  in  some  I 
do  not.  For  one  thing,  he  says  that 
the  reason  people  have  stopped  using  potatoes  is  that 
the  city  women  do  not  like  to  peel  potatoes  and  cook 
them  in  a  hot  flat.  That  may  be  true  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  but  does  he  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
potatoes  went  up  to  $14  to  $16  per  barrel  wholesale, 
which  was  more  than  the  average  family  could  pay 
and  serve  them  one  or  two  times  a  day?  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  all  the  economics  teachers  start¬ 
ed  to  find  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  and  they  hit 
upon  macaroni  and  rice.  But  when  potatoes  dropped 
the  people  decided  that  the  substitute  was  very 
nearly  as  good  as  potatoes,  and  easier  to  prepare. 
Now,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager  the  price  of  a 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  “Farmer”  has  more 
macaroni  and  rice  served  at  his  house  now  than  he 
did  10  years  ago.  It  may  not  have  been  the  farmer's 
fault  that  potatoes  went  that  high,  but  they  took  all 
i  hat  they  could  get  and  wanted  more  and,  what  is 
more,  it  put  a  great  many  potato  growers  on  their 
feet. 

THE  LUXURY  TAX.— In  regard  to  the  average 
family  owning  a  car  and  paying  gasoline  tax,  that 
may  be  one  case  where  the  farmer  is  a  slave,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  average  city  family,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  the  average  farm  family  does  not 
sport  as  high  priced  a  car  as  the  city  family.  Of 
.  ourse  the  following  is  only  one  instance.  A  peddler 
was  telling  me  about  a  certain  family  who  owed  him 
quite  a  large  bill  which  he  could  not  collect.  One 
day  on  his  route  this  family  bought  a  few  things, 
and  gave  him  a  $20  bill  to  change.  Lie  asked  if  he 
could  not  keep  some  of  the  change  on  account,  but 
the  lady  said  no,  as  her  husband  was  out  of  work 
at  present.  But  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  closed 
Packard  standing  at  the  door,  and  the  finest  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  house. 

SELLING  PEACHES, — Regarding  the  neighbor 
who  took  his  load  of  peaches  to  market  and  had  to 
sell  them  for  35  cents,  I  can  well  understand.  But 
I  do  not  doubt  that  peaches  sold  for  75c  to  $1  per 
basket  that  morning.  Now  this  is  the  reason.  If 
any  of  your  readers  were  buying  peaches  to  sell  over 
again,  whom  would  he  buy  them  from,  those  he 
knows  who  come  to  market  from  two  to  four  times  a 
week  all  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  or  the  man  who 
only  makes  a  few  trips  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall? 
Would  he  buy  from  the  man  whom  he  knows  puts 
up  a  straight  package  and  pay  more  for  it,  or  from 
the  man  he  does  not  know?  Then,  too,  some  are  bet¬ 
ter  salesmen  than  others.  Perhaps,  “Farmer's” 
neighbor  was  not  a  good  salesman,  or  it  may  be  that 
he  asked  too  high  a  price  for  his  peaches  in  the 
start,  and  held  out  too  long. 

MIDDLEMEN’S  PRICES.— As  for  the  middleman 
or  retailer  charging  too  much  for  his  goods,  if 
“Farmer”  has  ever  talked  to  many  of  them  he  will 
know  why  they  have  to  charge  so  much.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  told  to  me  this  Summer  by  mid¬ 
dlemen.  When  tomatoes  jumped  up  to  $1.50  to  $2 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  one  man  told  me  that  he 
was  only  able  to  sell  one  or  two  quarts  of  good  to¬ 
matoes,  the  rest  were  bad.  Of  course  that  was  an 
exception,  but  they  have  a  lot  of  loss  through  a  poor 
package.  Another  bought  some  apples.  The  top  of 
the  basket  was  very  nice  and  a  row  laid  up  all 
around  the  basket,  and  the  inside  was  absolutely 
worthless,  very  small  and  knotty.  Still  another 
when  beans  were  bringing  $3  to  $3.50,  bought  a 
bushel  basket.  When  he  arrived  at  his  store  and 
dumped  thfim  they  were  good  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  way  down,  the  rest  were  rusty.  Now  what 
would  those  few  middlemen  have  to  charge  when 
selling  a  quart  to  break  even?  The  only  way  they 
can  do  it  is  to  figure  quite  a  large  profit  all  of  the 
time,  so  they  will  not  lose  so  much  when  they  do  get 
hold  of  a  poor  pack.  When  cabbage  was  selling  for 
50c  per  barrel,  I  heard  a  farmer  say  that  he  was 
finished  with  cabbage  because  it  had  all  busted,  but 
when  cabbage  jumped  to  $1  per  barrel  that  same 
farmer  started  to  cart  cabbage  again,  and  he  had 
only  one  field.  Now,  the  reader  can  judge  how  many 
good  or  bad  heads  were  in  the  barrel. 

TUBERCULIN  TEST. — In  regard  to  tuberculin- 


tested  cows,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  even  though 
there  may  seem  to  be  injustice  done  in  some  cases. 
But  as  I  understand  it  there  is  so  much  money  set 
aside  each  year  by  the  State  to  pay  for  the  cows  that 
are  condemned.  The  ones  who  were  wise  enough  and 
progressive  enough  received  a  fair  price  for  their 
cows,  while  the  ones  who  waited  and  talked  against 
it,  tested  when  the  money  was  nearly  exhausted  and 
did  not  get  so  much.  Now,  it  may  be  as  “Farmer” 
says,  and  that  the  majority  of  cows  killed  were  not 
a  menace  to  health,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  like 
to  drink  milk  out  of  some  of  the  stables  that  produce 
the  milk  that  is  sold  in  Northern  Jersey. 

TRANSPORTATION  RATES.— Now,  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  farmer  here  in  the  East,  I  mean  the 
one  near  the  market,  does  not  think  about  very  often, 
and  that  is  the  freight  and  express  rates  which  the 
shipper  has  to  pay.  I  heard  a  man  say  not  so  long- 
ago,  and  I  think  he  spoke  with  authority,  that  it 
costs  from  50  to  75c  to  put  a  dozen  of  Western  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  on  the  market^  and  it  is  about  the  same 
with  everything  else,  so  counting  high  labor  cost  and 
high  taxes,  he  could  sell  his  produce  cheaper  and 
still  make  more  money  than  the  man  who  has  to 


Some  Products  of  the  Year 


ship.  Only  this  morning  one  of  my  steady  buyers 
asked  me  what  yellow  beans  were  worth.  I  told 
him  $3.  He  informed  me  that  he  bought  in  New 
York  yesterday  and  when  I  asked  what  he  paid,  he 
smiled  and  said  50c.  Now  what  did  the  shipper  get 
when  he  had  to  pay  freight  and  commission  out  of 
50c?  I  could  have  sold  for  the  same  price  if  I  had 
to,  and  not  been  out  anything.  As  to  the  “gentlemen 
farmers,”  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  breed,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  stuff  they  raise  amounts  to  much  in 
the  market  anyway.  The  eastern  farmer  may  be  a 
slave  in  some  things,  but  in  a  great  many  it  is  only 
in  his  imagination,  and  he  can  thank  his  lucky  stars 
that  he  is  an  eastern  farmer,  especially  if  he  lives 
from  50  to  75  miles  from  the  great  New  York  market. 

OLD-TIME  CONDITIONS.— Now,  if  he  does  not 
want  to  be  a  slave  and  make  money  and  save  it,  let 
him  go  back  to  the  living  conditions  of  a  generation 
ago.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  he  will  save 
money.  Let  him  give  up  all  his  electric  appliances 
in  the  house,  let  him  go.  back  to  one  or  two  stoves  in¬ 
stead  of  a  heater  in  the  cellar  with  the  whole  house 
warm,  let  him  go  back  to  lamps  instead  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  let  him  carry  water  from  a  well  out  of  doors 
in  the  Winter  time  instead  of  having  running  water 
in  the  house,  let. his  wife  do  the  washing  with  the 
old-fashioned  washtub  and  board  instead  of  sending 
it  to  the  wet  wash.  Then  he  will  not  be  u  slave  in 


one  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  for  one  would  rather 
do  with  a  little  less  money  and  have  some  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  that  make  life  worth  while. 
New  Jersey.  near  demarest. 


Here  and  There 

N  NEW  YORK  STATE. — By  the  above  title  I 
mean  the  West  and  the  East.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  article,  “Is  the  Eastern  Farmer  a 
Slave?”  published  on  page  1150,  and  signed  “Far- 
er,”  also  in  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  as  depicted  by  M.  B.  D.  on  page  1094.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  these  articles  as  I  have  re¬ 
cently  taken  a  trip  through  the  East,  driving  by 
auto  with  my  son  3,400  miles  through  every  Eastern 
State  except  Vermont  and  Maine.  We  made  the 
trip  partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  for  research  for 
our  own  personal  satisfaction.  It  was  a  hurried  trip, 
but  we  saw  and  learned  a  great  deal,  and  at  its 
finish  we  realized,  as  never  quite  fully  before,  that 
agriculturally  we  are  one  great  people  with  common 
interests,  and  what  affects  one  affects  all  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
serious  conditions  pictured  in  the  above  named  ar¬ 
ticles,  I  will  say  that  while  in  Madison  County,  the 
next  one  west  of  Otsego,  we  had  occasion  to  inter¬ 
view  a  lady  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  once  pros¬ 
perous  farmer.  She  is  a  maiden,  past  middle  life, 
with  hair  streaked  with  gray,  and  has  devoted  years 
to  caring  for  her  father  and  assisting  in  managing 
the  farm.  Her  father  died  five  years  ago,  and  at 
present  she  is  walking  down  a  dark  hilly  road  to  the 
village  three  miles  distant  every  evening  to  take 
charge  of  the  telephone  exchange  from  9  o'clock  1*. 
M.  till  7  A.  M.  She  told  me  that  her  father’s  estate 
had  not  yet  been  settled,  but  the  farm  of  170  acres 
was  sold  the  other  day  for  $5,000.  It  fortunately 
had  a  lake  frontage,  and  still  possessed  some  mer¬ 
chantable  timber.  It  was^sold  to  a  builder  and 
contractor,  and  he  could  use  the  timber  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  that  he  proposed  to  erect  on 
the  lake  for  city  people.  Otherwise,  she  said  that 
it  could  not  have  been  sold  for  such  a  price,  if  at  all. 
Well,  you  haven't  much  over  Wisconsin  along  these 
lines.  I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  of  a  farm  in  one  of 
our  good  localities  that  was  sold  under  the  hammer 
to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  The  mortgagee  bid  it  in  for 
$8,000,  the  face  of  the  mortgage,  and  then  sued  the 
mortgagor  for  accumulated  interest  and  obtained 
judgment. 

WISCONSIN  CONDITIONS.— The  mortgaged 
indebtedness  of  Wisconsin  farms  in  1920  was  said  to 
be  approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
farms.  This  was  just  about  the  same  as  reported 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  probably 
more  now  in  all  of  these  States.  These  figures 
don't  mean  much.  The  size  of  the  mortgage  wouldn't 
worry  us  if  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm  were 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  a  reasonable 
amount  in  reduction  of  the  face  of  the  mortgage. 
If  our  farms  are  free  from  debt  and  not  earning 
anything  we  are  still  in  bad  order.  It  is  this  de¬ 
creased  net  earning  capacity  of  the  farm  that  makes 
us  “dotty”.  That  the  net  earning  capacity  of  our 
farms  has  decreased  seriously  the  past  few  years  is 
an  undisputed  fact. 

DOUBTFUL  RETURNS.— The  time  was,  and  not 
many  years  ago,  when  a  farmer  after  sixty  years  of 
service  (dating  from  birth)  could  retire  and  spend 
the  evening  of  life  in  comfort  and  without  worry. 
But  today,  like  the  man  who  had  the  bear  by  the  tail, 
he  doesn’t  dare  to  let  go.  I  know  of  men  seventy 
years  old  and  older  who  are  working  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night  to  make  a  respecta¬ 
ble  showing.  Nor  are  they  “scrub”  farmers.  They 
are  men  of  average  intellingence  or  better.  If  this 
isn't  “slavery”  what  is  it?  To  be  sure,  there  are 
farmers  with  moderately  sized  farms,  with  big  red 
barn's  and  silos  and  herds  and  flocks,  out  of  debt, 
and  with  possibly  some  money  in  the  bank.  “How 
come?”  Some  of  this  was  accumulated  before  these 
days  of  depression  set  in.  And  even  now  there  are 
those  with  families  of  good  workers  who  have  no 
wages  to  pay  out  for  hired  labor,  who,  with  the 
strictest  econony,  are  getting  by.  But  their  accu¬ 
mulations  do  not  represent  profit,  but  earnings  saved 
instead,  and  1  assert  that  there  are  many  bank  de¬ 
posits  attributed  to  the  profits  from  the  cow,  pig,  or 
(Continued  on  Page  1332) 
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A  Front  View  of  the  New  Tractor  Mower.  Fig.  646 


A  New  Tractor  Mower 


[If  we  are  criticized  for  picturing  and  describing-  bay 
machinery  long  after  haying  is  over  we  can  answer  that 
many  of  these  new  machines  were  on  trial  this  Summer 
and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  of  them  before  reporting. 
Now  we  may  show  pictures  of  a  new  mower.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  these  mowers  in  use  thus  far.  The 
manufacturers  have  been  working  at  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  slowly  putting  it  in  shape.  Mr.  D.  BoydJJev- 
endorf,  who  has  a  large  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  used  the  mower  this  year,  and  we  have  his  report. 
On  the  day  he  wrote  he  had  mowed  six  acres  of  storm- 
beaten  barley  in  two  hours.  All  told  he  has  mowed 
over  150  acres  this  year.  He  says:] 

I  CONSIDER  this  machine  to  be  far  preferable  to 
the  attachment  mowers  which  are  hitched  to  a 
tractor.  The  combined  weight  of  the  machine  is 
about  1,300  lbs.,  which  is  considerably  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  a  Fordson  tractor.  The  tractor  mower 
smashes  the  hay  flat  to  the  ground,  while  this  ma¬ 
chine  leaves  the  hay  standing  semi-erect,  when  the 
hay  is  stout.  No  wheels  go  over  the  hay.  The 
mechanism  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  12-li.p.  air¬ 
cooled  motor  set  into  the  frame  of  the  mower.  The 
single  bull  wheel  is  driven  by  belt  instead  of  gear. 
The  belt  is  set  at  proper  tension  so  that  it  will  slip 
and  stop  progress  of  the  machine  when  undue  pres¬ 
sure  meets  the  cutter  bar.  Directly  ahead  of  the  bull 
wheel  is  the  steering  wheel.  The  third  wheel  which 
supports  the  machine  is  at  the  end  of  the  frame, 
and  runs  behind  the  track  clear.  The  swath  is  S  ft. 

Slight  pressure  of  the  right  foot  opens  the  throt¬ 
tle  and  speeds  the  machine.  Pressure  of  the  same 
foot  in  a  slightly  different  position  also  applies  a 
real  brake.  The  left  foot  is  used  to  release  and  en¬ 
gage  the  clutch.  The  knives  may  be  in  or  out  of 
gear  while  the  motor  is  idling.  The  gear  shifts  are 
ahead,  reverse,  right  and  left.  The  machine  will 
turn  in  a  15-ft.  circle,  and  by  flopping  the  bull  wheel 
at  right  angle  to  its  forward  position  it  will  run 
around  in  a  15-ft.  circle.  The  pictures  show  how  the 
bull  wheel  can  change  position.  The 
line  of  hay  is  directly  in  front  of  the  ’ 
operator.  The  seat  is  easier  than  that 
on  a  team  mower  and  steering,  unless 
the  field  is  too  stony,  is  play  for  one 
hand. 

I  consider  this  machine  has  short¬ 
ened  my  harvest  two  weeks.  The  cost 
of  mowing  per  acre  for  gas  and  oil  has 
ranged  from  10  to  15  cents.  Stoutness 
of  hay  and  contour  of  the  land  are  the 
important  factors  Which  determine  the 
cost.  My  practice  is  to  take  it  easy 
and  mow  21/.  acres  an  hour. 

D.  BOYD  DEYENDORF. 


Florida  Experiences,  from  Life 

TEN  years  ago  this  month,  my  wife 
and  I  spent  nearly  a  week  in  the 
old  stone  house  at  Hope  Farm,  which 
had  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  our 
good  friend  “H.  yv.  C.”  We  were  on  our  way  to 
Florida  in  a  camping  car,  and  camping  cars  were 
not  as  common  in  those  days  as  they  are  now.  Since 
the  days  when  we  made  that  journey  we  have  passed 
through  many  experiences  in  Florida,  some  of  them 
expensive,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  brushed  against,  I  might  say 
in  some  cases  “been  hurled  against,”  may  prove  of 
value  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  this  little 
story  is  being  written. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  particularly  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  replace  his  home  in  the  North  by  one 
in  Florida.  The  tourist  has  little  need  of  my  advice. 
The  State  will  deal  kindly  with  him,  relieving  him 
of  the  burden  of  his  wealth  to  any  extent  which  he 
will  permit,  and  then  allow  him  to  go  his  way  re¬ 
joicing. 

Every  Fall  and  Winter  there  is  a  small  army  of 
men  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  sell  their  north¬ 
ern  homes,  sell  or  ship  their  personal  belongings,  and 
trek  southward.  Today  this  migration  is  generally 
made  by  auto.  In  the  Spring  a  large  percentage  of 
this  same  army  which  went  southward  so  confident¬ 
ly,  wends  its  way  back  to  the  old  home  town,  wiser 
and  perhaps  sadder.  I  recall  one  instance  in  which 
a  family  was  so  disappointed  when  it  reached  the 
State  that  it  never  took  its  goods  out  of  the  freight 
car,  but  re-shipped  them  immediately  to  the  old 
home. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  outstanding  reasons  for 
such  initial  disappointments?  I  would  place  the 
work  of  the  imagination  first.  Imagination  casts  a 
rosy  glow  over  things  at  a  distance.  Orange  groves, 
balmy  breezes  and  sunny  skies  seem  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  when  we  add  scale,  fungus,  die-back  and 
fertilizer  bills  to  the  imaginary  picture  of  the  orange 
grove,  it  does  take  the  edge  off  the  joy  a  little.  And 
even  in  Florida,  the  skies  are  uot  always  sunny,  nor 


to  observe  that,  and  why,  some  are  succeeding  while 
others  are  failing.  I  will  now  discuss  briefly  a  few 
general  conditions. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  is  entirely  safe  from  dangerous  storms,  and 
Florida  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I  have  lived 
on  both  coasts  and  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  interior  is  safer, 
so  far  as  storms  are  concerned,  than  either  coast. 

I  have  lived  through  eight  Summers  in  Florida,  and 
during  those  Summers  our  thermometer  never  reg¬ 
istered  above  96  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  nights 
are  as  a  rule  cool  enough  by  contrast  to  make  sleep 
possible,  but  the  Summers  are  long  and  tedious, 
particularly  for  those  who  do  not  endure  heat  w(M<< 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  rainfall  comes 
between  June  1  and  September  30,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  excessive  rain  makes  it  imJ^ossibjV^  t 
to  grow  the  truck  crops  familiar  in  the  North  dur-'V 
ing  those  months.  From  March  1  to  June  1  it  is  like-  ^ 
ly  to  be  very  dry.  However,  the  truck  growers  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  but  little  rain  during  this  period,  as  they 
would  rather  irrigate  than  take  the  loss  that  always 
comes  from  heavy  early  rains. 

If  you  build  a  permanent  home  in  Florida,  by  all 
means  install  a  satisfactory  heating  system  of  some 
sort ;  otherwise  you  will  suffer  more  from  cold  than 
you  ever  did  in  the  North.  When  one  is  subjected 
to  heat  so  continuously,  a  drop  of  the  temperature  to 
the  freezing  point  will  bring  as  much  discomfort  as 
will  a  zero  temperature  in  the  North,  more  in  fact, 
if  there  is  no  adequate  heating  system. 

Mosquitoes?  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  locality.  I 
have  found  plenty  of  them  in  various  places,  yet 
there  wTere  almost  ndne  in  one  place  where  I  made 
my  home.  Sand  flies,  where  they  exist,  are  far  more 
troublesome  than  mosquitoes,  but  they  are  rarely 
found  more  than  a  few  miles  from  salt  water. 

Yes,  there  are  rattlesnakes  and  moc¬ 
casins,  yet  I  have  known  of  but  two  or 
three  fatal  bites.  The  chance  that  you 
wTill  be  killed  by  an  auto  in  your  home 
town  is  about  a  thousand  times  as 
great  as  that  you  will  be  bitten  by  a 
snake  in  Florida. 

Do  not  go  to  Florida  with  the  idea 
that  you  will  settle  below  the  “frost 
line.”  To  do  that  you  will  have  to  lo¬ 
cate  your  home  at  least  as  far  south 
as  Porto  Rico  or  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Even 
Cuba  was  frosted  in  1895. 

If  you  go  to  Florida  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  “going  to  show  the  natives 
how  to  do  it”  you  may  be  riding  to  a 
fall.  Others  tried  that  before  you  and 
I  were  born,  and  learned  something, 
something  costly. 

I  have  tried  to  lay  before  you  fairly 
some  of  the  less  favorable  features  of 
the  State  but  I  am  not  “knocking”  Florida.  I  be^ 
lieve  I  am  doing  the  State  a  real  service  when  I  do 
my  bit  to  prevent  sorrow  and  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  may  visit  it  for  the  first 
time. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  able  to  wait. 

If  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn  new  ways  and  ad¬ 
just  yourself  mentally  to  new  conditions,  if  you  have 
succeeded  fairly  well  where  you  are  and  if  you  like 
heat  rather  than  cold,  you  are  very  likely  to  succeed 
in  Florida.  In  short,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  “up 
to  you.”  HORACE  A.  VAUGHAN. 


Rear  View  of  the  Mower.  Fig.  647 

who  was  later  entirely  satisfied  with  land  bought 
during  his  first  season.  Summer  conditions  some¬ 
times  make  land  look  very  different.  If  you  have  to 
have  money  rather  quickly  and  are  a  little  wiser 
than  the  average,  you  will  first  decide  on  the  crop 
which  you  wish  to  grow,  go  to  the  locality  where 
that  crop  is  a  specialty,  and  get  a  job  with  someone 
who  is  growing  it  successfully.  It  is  much  cheaper 
to  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  free,  than  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  your  own  pocket.  This  will  enable  you 


Training  Raspberries 

I  had  thought  of  using  wire  each  side  of  my  rows-  of 
Cuthbert  raspberries.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that 
wires  are  injurious  to  the  canes.  Some  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  growers  in  this  section  use  long  wood  rails  on 
each  side  of  the  row.  I  should  prefer  the  wires  as  I 
think  they  look  neater.  G.  L.  c. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

THERE  are  as  many  different  ways  of  training 
raspberries  as  there  are  raspberry  sections  in 
the  country.  It  usually  happens  that  someone  in  a 
given  locality  works  out  a  successful  system  of 
training,  and  that  his  neighbors  subsequently  follow 
his  lead.  You  can  use  wires  successfully — either 
the  two-wire  system  that  you  have  in  mind,  or  using 
the  wires  much  as  they  are  used  in  grape  culture. 
Some  very  successful  growers  in  Eastern  New  York 
tie  their  raspberries  to  a  wire  about  four  feet  high. 
Such  a  system  is  neat,  it  requires  little  room  and 
the  caues  are  held  up  well.  It  is  true  that  if  they 
are  not  held  in  place  they  may  rub  against  the  wires 
during  windy  seasons  and  do  slight  damage,  but  not 
of  any  great  concern.  h.  b.  t. 


buy  land  in  Florida,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  without  seeing  it  first.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
you  are  in  the  State,  having  made  up  your  mind  to 
stay  and  fight  it  out,  making  your  living  from  the 
soil.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  may,  if 
followed,  save  you  money  and  sorrow. 

Do  not  buy  a  piece  of  land  the  first  season  you 
are  in  Florida.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  a  man 


are  the  breezes  invariably  balmy  and  gentle. 

Women  in  or  past  middle  life  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
like  to  give  up-  their  old  home  surroundings.  They 
are  almost  invariably  unhappy,  and  frequently  mis¬ 
erable,  in  new  .  and  strange  surroundings.  Again, 
the  money  goes  more  quickly  than  was  anticipated, 
and  it  is  soon  seen  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
tide  one  over  until  a  paying  crop  can  be  grown,  and 


D.  Boyd  Devendorf  on  Nero  Tractor  Mower.  Fig.  645 

then  comes  the  thought  that  that  crop  may  fail, 
and  a  panicky  feeling  grips  the  chest,  and  the  old 
home  looks  a  lot  more  attractive  at  a  distance  of 
1,500  or  2,000  miles.  So  my  first  suggestion  would 
be,  not  to  burn  your  bridges  behind  you,  but  rather, 
rent  or  close  the  old  home  and  make  the  first  trip 
one  of  exploration  and  adjustment  of  mind. 

Let  me  insert  one  word  of  caution  here.  Never 
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FRUIT  TREES 

All  Hardy  New  York  State  Grown 

Near  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

J.  H.  Hale  Rochester  Elberta  Crawfords 
Montmorency  McIntosh  Cortland  Baldwin 
R.  I.  Greening  Bartlett  Seckel 

All  other  leading  varieties 
Inspection  of  our  Nursery  at  any  time  invited 

Write  for  our  prices 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Nurseries  Geneva,  N.  Y 
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He  NOW  Makes  $240.51 
Sales  Per  Week! 


ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

^  ' 


YOU  Should 
Do  So,  Also! 

Chas.  N.  Schaffer, 
Montgomery  Co., 
PENN.,  was  a  Street 
Car  Conductor  up  to  a 
few  months  ago.  Now,  he 
is  making  $240.51  aver¬ 
age  sales  per  week  sell¬ 
ing  Stark  Trees — has 
sold  $1,683.60  worth 
in  7  weeks. 


We  offer  trial  orchards  of  this 
Product  of  HOPE  FARM  and  the 
New  i  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY 
Apple  at  special  reduced 
prices.  Fall  planting  has 
every  advantage— more  time, 
better  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditio  n  s— producing  larger 
growth.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines  and  small  berry 
plants.  HERE  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY,  THE  BEST 
STOCK  50  YEARS*  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  CAN  PRODUCE 
Send  for  special  offers  and  FREE 
CATALOGUE  and  buy  where 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Nurseries  owned  and  operated  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp, 
Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


Chas.  N.  Schaffer 

Men 


Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  City 
Do  As  Well! 

Write  us  for  PROOF !  Let  us  show 
Y OU  the  great  Sales  Opportunities  that 
our  Great  Advertising  Campaign  — 
reaching  18,000,000  farms  and  homes — 
places  within  your  grasp.  Write  for 
i  terms  QUICK— you  are  PAID  WEEK- 
l  L Y — the  work  is  healthful,  pleasant  and 
PROFITABLE.  Don’t  let  your  neigh¬ 
bor  beat  you  to  this  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 

Address  Bo*  S.  W.-408 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  M0.,  Ill  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY. 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.-408 

Louisiana,  Mo.  T?.  N  Y  -10  29  27 

Send  me —  without  any  obligation  on  my  part— • 
compjete  facts  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen  ’a  Offer. 


Name  . 


P.  O . .  State . 


^t^or  R.JYJX „  „  „ 


Sure  Crops 


BOTH  Kellys*  guarantee 
and  the  certification 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers*  Association 
assure  you  the  kind  of 
fruit  you  must  feet  from 
the  trees  you  buy.  Propagated  only  on  whole  root,  im¬ 
ported  seedlings,  Kellys’  trees  are  healthier  and  most 
productive. 

Plant  this  Fall  and  pick  fruit  a  year  earlier.  Write  for 
catalog  and  Fall  price  list.  We  have  no  agents— you 
d«al  direct  with  us  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  X30 

Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  (Established  1880). 

KELLYS’ 

CeAdJM&ds 

True  to  NcLme  Fruit  Tree0 


Star*  Right— Make  Money 

[  Now  is  a  good  time  to  study  up  on  As- 
1  paragus.  Our  FREE  Booklet  tells  how 
,  to  have  a  crop  of  Asparagus  one  year 
after  planting;  how  to  produce  stalks 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  such  as  have  ' 
sold  on  theNew  York  market  for  $15 
per  dozen  bunches.  Write  today. 
[Rivervtew  Farms,  Box  R,  Bridgeton. N-J? 


TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  VINES 

Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True- to- Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  -100- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  19MainSt.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 
Shipping  Season  Oct .  tilth 
to  May  1st. 

SPECIAL:  2-Year  Cor-SR.OO  Per 
.  0  —  , 


cord  Grape  Vines 


ICO 


E  W  Townsend  Xr  Sons  25  VINE  STREET 
t..  vv .  a  ownsena  oc  sons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious— Healthful- 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  rZST  $0.00 

50 — 1i \/i  inch  Bulbs  -  -  V  Postpaid 

All  colors— 1927  prize  winners  for  us  at  Hartford, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Camden,  etc. 

Free  Descriptive  Price  List— GEO.  S.  BIRCII 

VINELAND  GLAD  GARDENS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Start  Your  Plants  This  Fall 

Better  than  spring.  Full  instructions  with  each 
order.  25  Asparagus,  10  Black  Raspberry,  10  Pur¬ 
ple  Raspberry,  25  Boquet  Strawberry,  6  varieties 
beautiful  Iris,  labeled.  All  for  only  $2  00  postpaid 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER.  Macedon,  N.  y. 

FOR  SALE 

Golden  Sweet  Yams.  S3. OO  per  bbl.,  f.o.  b.  Painter.  Irish 
Gobbler,  fall  grown,  S5.00  bbl.  All  orders  appreciated. 
Apply  to — J ,  W.  DOWNING  -  Painter,  Ya. 


G 


OOD  King  Henry  (Perennial  Spinach)  Roots,  SI. 20 

doz.  postpaid  in  U.  S.  J.  G.  GREEKS,  R.  2.  Rochester,  N  Y 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  W ell  rooted  plants.  $1.20doz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 


EXTENSION  LADDER! 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  I 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  .  .  INTERLAKEN,  (J.  ' 

CANVAS  fif)VFR<5  AI1  kin(ts — (Plain  and  Waterproo 
tlHIMWO  UUICttd  Write  for  samples;  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  I 


STORM  SASH 

Buy  Now  —  Prices  Are  Low  ! 
Glazed  With  Clear  Glass  and  Puttied 
SIZE  PRICE 
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3' 
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.  2.20 
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7y2  .. 

.  2.39 

*)f 
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3' 

1V-2  .. 

.  2.04 

7  Vs 
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11  Va  .. 

.  2.16 

2' 
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4' 

7V2  .. 

2.36 

2r 

8VS 

X 

4' 

714  .. 

.  2.44 

These  and  over  100 

other 

sizes 

to 

choose  from  in 

two, 

four, 

eight  and  twelve-light  sash. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 

Cresskill  New  Jersey 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

tral  New  York  State  Farms.  Many  bargains  to  offer  you. 

MR.  c.  M.  DOUGLAS  .  HERKIMER,  N.  V. 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Apples  and  Figs  in  Texas 

It  would  probably  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  we  raise  here  in  Texas. 
Our  best  early  apple  is  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  We  also  have  an  apple  called 
lied  June  that  does  well  in  Texas.  The 
Jonathan  apple  does  exceedingly  well  here 
where  the  trees  do  not  blight.  Many 
people  planted  pear  trees  in  their  apple 
orchards.  These  pears  have  blighted  and 
cause  the  Jonathan  to  blight.  We  can 
raise  the  Kieffer  and  Garber  pear  with¬ 
out  much  blight,  but  if  a  Bartlett  or  two 
happens  to  be  planted  it  blights  every¬ 
thing  around  them.  We  also  raise  the 
Delicious  apple.  This  part  of  Texas  is 
not  as  far  south  as  your  readers  may 
think.  We  have  zero  weather  sometimes. 
At  the  same  time  bitter  rot  of  apples 
seems  to  be  a  southern  disease,  and  we 
have  to  leave  kinds  alone  that  have  bitter 
rot.  Delicious  does  not  have  bitter  rot. 
and  it  gets  ready  to  gather  the  last  of 
August,  or  when  the  North-grown  De¬ 
licious  is  off  the  market.  We  also  have 
the  new  apple  from  Oregon  called  Rieli- 
a-Ked.  Rich-a-Red  is  a  bright  red  apple 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  Delicious, 
but  other  ways  like  Delicious.  We  also 
grow  Kennard  and  Winesap. 

Years  ago  great  orchards  of  Ben  Davis 
were  planted.  This  apple  in  the  South 
is  a  dismal  failure.  We  have  a  root  dis¬ 
ease  here  in  the  South  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  apples  iu  many  places ; 
however,  fine  apples  can  be  grown  in 
Texas. 

Figs;  the  fig  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  plants.  It  was  thought  for 
years  that  this  part  of  Texas  was  too 
far  north  to  grow  figs ;  however,  they  can 
be  grown  with  Winter  protection  many 
miles  farther  north  than  here.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  a  large  fig  orchard  in 
Delaware.  This  orchard  has  about  6,000 
plants.  Some  varieties  sprout  up  from 
the  roots  and  bear  very  abundantly. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  kinds  make  excellent 
pot  plants.  The  fig  does  not  have  any 
visible  blooms.  The  blossoms  are  on  the 
inside  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
get  to  growing  well  the  fruit  begins  to 
come  out  with  the  leaves.  As  long  as 
leaves  come  on  the  plants  young  fruits 
come  out.  This  makes  many  fruits  on 
the  plants  when  frost  comes,  but  if  the 
plant  can  be  protected  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  these  young  fruits  will  stay  on  and 
get  ripe  early  in  the  Spring. 

Erath  Co.,  Texas.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald. 


Training  Purple-canes 

I  have  a  patch  of  Columbian  berries, 
and  have  done  nothing  with  them  this 
year.  They  produced  a  fair  crop  this 
year.  I  realize  the  old  canes  should  be 
cut  out  and  the  new  ones  cut  back.  But 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  is  what  I  would 
like  to  learn,  also  how  to  root  the  new 
canes,  and  the  best  fertilizers  for  them. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  s. 

Columbian  raspberries  are  pruned 
much  the  same  as  black  raspberries. 
When  the  new  shoots  are  about  18  in. 
high  they  should  be  topped  so  that  they 
will  branch.  In  some  sections  it  is  the 
practice  to  wait  until  these  new  shoots 
have  reached  the  height  of  3  ft.  and  then 
cut  them  hack  to  18  in.,  hut  there  is  no 
necessity  of  waiting  until  they  reach  that 
height.  By  waiting  the  plant  is  merely 
devitalized  that  much  more.  It  is  better 
to  do  the  tipping  when  the  plants  have 
reached  the  desired  height.  Then  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  the  laterals  on  the  canes 
that  are  left  fbr  fruiting  should  be 
shortened  to  about  8  to  12  in. 

New  canes  are  rooted  along  in  August 
when  the  tips  of  the  shoots  have  a  char¬ 
acteristic  “snaky”  look,  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  leaves  at  the  tips. 
In  sod  these  tips  will  catch  and  root,  but 
in  cultivated  soil  it  is  customary  to  make 
a' small  hole  in  the  ground  and  stick  them 
into  it,  or  else  to  throw  a  clod  of  dirt  on 
them  in  order  to  hold  them  in  place. 

The  best  fertilizers  for  berries  are 
natural  ones.  The  best  raspberry  planta¬ 
tions  are  those  that  have  been  started 
well.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  build  up 
a  plantation  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  although  of  course  they  will 
help.  One  successful  formula  is  as  fol¬ 


lows:  300  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs. 
acid  phosphate,  200  lbs.  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  h.  B.  T. 


Here  and  There 

(Continued  from  Page  1330) 
fowl,  that  should  be  credited  to  mother 
and  the  children.  It  is  from  their  mod¬ 
est  earnings,  saved  and  gone  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund.  And  when  the  banker  receives 
it,  he  says:  “Just  look  at  this  deposit  of 
.Tones’.  He  knows  how  to  farm.  This 
country  needs  more  like  him.” 

Commodity  Prices. — I  will  confess 
I  hat  1  am  writing  this  article  upon  a 
cloudy,  gloomy  day,  but  the  complaints 
that  I  am  making  are  not  the  ravings  of 
a  mad  pessimistic  farmer,  but  statements 
that  have  the  support  of  the  best  ac¬ 
credited  statisticians  of  economics,  the 
most  conservative  of  whom  state  that  it 
requires  20  per  cent  more  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  products  today  to  pay  in  exchange 
for  a  given  commodity  than  it  did  before 
the  war.  By  way  of  comparison,  let  us 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  on 
our  merchants’  shelves  20  per  cent  and 
see  what  would  happen.  And  yet  if  a 
tanner  complains  to  a  merchant,  the 
stereotyped  reply  is  forthcoming,  vis : 
"Adopt  up-to-date  and  scientific  methods. 
Bun  your  farm  upon  business  principles. 
'  11 1  down  the  cost  of  production  and 
you  will  be  till  right.”  l.  e.  scott. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Heralded  as 
the  "world  s  biggest,”  an  apple  pie  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  a  ton  and  requiring  a  spe¬ 
cially  constnieted  oven  and  a  derrick  for 
handling  was  baked  in  Yakima,  Wash., 
Oct.  15.  Four  bakers,  wielding  rolling 
pins  15  ft.  long,  rolled  the  dough  for  the 
crust.  Fires  were  started  in  the  huge 
oven  the  previous  day  to  assure  the 
proper  heat.  Apples  weighing  2,100  lbs. 
were  pre-cooked  in  a  cannery.  The  pie 
was  of  the  open-faced  variety,  with  strips 
of  crust  criss-crossing  over  the  vast  sur¬ 
face.  The  baking  of  the  pie  was  pre¬ 
liminary  to  celebration  of  Apple  Week. 
Two  thousand  school  children,  each  of 
whom  had  been  promised  a  bite  of  the  pie, 
milled  around  the  large  outdoor  oven 
while  it  was  baking. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  Akiak, 
Alaska,  for  the  first  round-up  of  the  es¬ 
timated  _  30,000  reindeer  in  the  Kuskok- 
wim  River  herds.  Reindeer  owned  by 
Eskimos  and  whites  alike  will  be  driven 
to  Akiak  next  month  for  counting  and 
marking.  The  round-up  will  mark  the 
first  attempt  by  the  government  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  rate  of  increase  in  the 
herds.  Since  reindeer  were  introduced 
into  Alaska  from  Siberia  35  years  ago, 
the  animals  have  increased  at  a  rate  es¬ 
timated  at  30  per  cent  a  year.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  predicted  that  Alaskan 
ranges  will  be  overstocked  in  10  years 
unless  reindeer  meat  finds  a  growing- 
market. 
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Radio  Notes 


Test  of  Battery 

What  will  B  battery  test  with  volt¬ 
meter  when  all  cells  are  about  1,250  with 
hydrometer?  Will  eliminator  take  place 
of  wet  B  battery,  and  is  it  just  as  good 
or  better?  How  do  you  test  tubes  to 
know  if  they  are  up  to  standard? 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  f. 

A  12-cell  B  battery  when  the  hydro¬ 
meter  reads  1,250  should  test  21  volts ; 
a  24-cell  battery  testing  48  volts.  When 
a  battery  is  in  good  condition  and  tests 
on  the  hydrometer  1,250,  then  the  battery 
is  almost  fully  charged,  each  make  of  bat¬ 
tery  differing  a  little,  also  differing  with 
age. 

An  eliminator  will  give  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  a  wet  B  battery,  and  some  think 
that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  B 
batteries.  This  is  now  almost  a  question 
of  personal  opinion,  tut  with  an  elimina¬ 
tor  you  do  not  have  to  bother  with  acids, 
charging  or  changing  B  batteries,  and 
this  convenience  make  an  eliminator  de¬ 
sirable  if  one  can  afford  it. 

The  higher  the  antenna  is  the  better 
it  is,  as  it  will  catch  more  waves  than 
the  lower  one  between  buildings  and 
trees. 

You  need  a  tube  tester  to  test  your 
tubes — or  another  Avay  is  to  have  one  or 
two  new  tubes  and  put  them  in  place  of 
the  old  tubes,  and  if  by  changing  them 
around  you  do  not  notice  any  improve¬ 
ment,  you  can  feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
old  tubes  are  all  right.  J.  h.  f. 


Place  for  Loud  Speaker 

I  saw  a  statement  that  the  worst  place 
for  a  loud  speaker  is  on  top  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  set.  Why  is  this  a  bad  place? 
We  have  our  speaker  on  top  of  the  set 
and  it  works  all  right,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  doing  some  harm. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  F.  w. 

If  your  set  works  all  right  with  the 
loud  speaker  on  top  of  it  then  do  not 
worry  as  it  will  not  harm  your  set  any. 
The  reason  for  not  putting  the  speaker 
on  top  of  the  set  is  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  vibration  of  the  speaker  will 
make  the  set  vibrate,  and  then  the  tubes 
will  begin  to  howl — the  result  being  a 
loud  howl  that  will  spoil  all  your  music. 
It  spoils  the  reception,  but  not  the  set. 

J.  H.  F. 


Trouble  With  Power  Tube 

My  set  is  a  homemade  one  and  it  op¬ 
erates  by  dry  cells  for  A  battery,  using 
four  UV199  tubes  when  first  built.  Last 
year  I  had  the  person  who  built  the  set 
install  a  UX120  power  tube  in  the  last 
stage  of  amplification.  I  have  also  lately 
put  in  two  new  UX  sockets  and  two  new 
AX  199  tubes  in  the  detector  and  first 
amplification  tube.  "  Now  the  tubes  1 
should  be  using  are  one  AX199  tube  as 
detector,  one  AX199  tube  as  first  am¬ 
plifier,  and  one  UV199  tube  as  second 
amplifier,  and  a  UX120  or  CX220  power 
tube  in  last  or  third  amplificatiom  The 
detector  tube  uses  from  22*4  to  45  volts 
B  battery,  and  first  and  second  amplifica¬ 
tion  tubes  07%  volts  B  and  4%-volt  C 
battery.  The  power  tube  or  last  ampli¬ 
fier  is  built  to  use  135-volt  B  and  22%- 
volt  C  battery.  It  is  the  operation  of 
the  power  tube  that  bothers  me  most.  If 
it  was  made  to  use  135  volts  B  battery, 
why  does  it  give  more  volume  when  I  cut 
the  voltage  down  22%  volts  or  to  112% 
volts?  I  should  think  the  higher  voltage 
would  give  the  most  volume.  Lately  I 
took  the  power  tube  out  of  socket,  put  in 
a  new  AX199  tube,  cut  the  B  battery 
voltage  down  to  90  volts  and  C  battery 
to  4%  to  6  volts  and  find  I  get  more 
volume  then  when  using  the  power  tube. 
1  did  not  change  any  wiring  of  set,  only 
the  B  and  C  battery  voltages  on  this  last 
tube.  Could  you  tell  me  what  could  be 
wrong  with  the  operation  of  power  tube, 
it  does  not  give  me  more  volume  on 
speaker?  Should  the  power  tube  have  a 
separate  rheostat  on  filament  circuit  or 
is  it  all  right  to  have  it  controlled  by  the 
same  rheostat  as  the  rest  of  tubes?  An¬ 
other  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  why 
do  \ome  tubes,  used  as  detector,  give  more 
volume  using  22%  volts  B  battery  than 
45  volts  and  vice  versa?  A.  v.  M. 

Evidently  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  power  tube.  It  requires  more  cur¬ 
rent  than  the  other  tubes  and  should 
have  a  separate  rheostat  to  give  the  same 
results  in  proportion  to  the  other  tubes. 
If  you  control  it  with  the  same  rheostat 
that  controls  the  others  you  will  either 
turn  the  low  power  tubes  on  too  far  or 
the  high  power  tube  not  far  enough. 

Also  see  that  the  C  battery  connections 
for  the  power  tube  are  correct.  If  the 
C  battery  is  reversed  in  whole  then  the 


results  will  not  be  good  or  even  poor.  The 
higher  B  voltage  is  required  but  if  con¬ 
nections  are  wrong,  and  there  is  no  rheo¬ 
stat  to  control  the  A  battery  current  for 
the  power  tube,  you  cannot  get  good  re¬ 
sults. 

Though  all  detector  tubes  are  made  on 
the  same  plan,  there  is  a  natural  varia¬ 
tion  in  manufacture  that  cannot  be 
helped  or  prevented — this  causes  some 
tubes  to  work  better  with  a  low  B  volt¬ 
age  and  others  with  a  higher  B  voltage. 
It  does  not  mean  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  tubes.  j.  h.  f. 


Crackling  Noises 

We  live  on  a  hill  with  high  young 
trees  which  are  not  satisfactory  to  at¬ 
tach  the  aerial  to  because  of  their  bend¬ 
ing  in  the  ever  present  wind.  Our  aerial 
is!  now  attached  to  two  old  trees  with  a 
strong  spring  at  one  end  of  the  wire.  It 
stood  the  stress  of  last  Winter  but  is  not 
just  right  now.  On  windy  days  when  the 
aerial  swings  in  the  wind  the  volume  of 
sound  _  varies,  as  the  aerial  sways  and  a 
crackling  noise  goes  with  the  swaying. 
TV  hen  the  wind  ceases,  and  the  wire  is 
almost  still,  the  volume  remains  the  same 
an  1  there  is  no  crackling  sound.  Am  I 
justified  in  -thinking  there  is  a  broken 
connection  in  the  aerial?  The  lead-in 
wire  is  insulated  for  a  distance  of  15  or 
2A  ft.  One  radiotrician  believes  the 
break  may  be  in  that  wire  and  is  for  re¬ 
newing  the. entire  wire.  But  neither  of 
them  is  desirous  of  the  job  of  tree-climb¬ 
ing  and  repairing  the  aerial,  and  tries  to 
make  me  believe  the  trouble  is  elsewhere. 
Our  set  is  a  five-tube  with  three  dials. 
The  amplification  plug  or  button  has 
worked  very  hard  for  several  months.  It 
moves  in  or  out  with  a  jerk.  Should  that 
be?  At  first  it  moved  in  and  out  smooth¬ 
ly  as  does  the  button  that  turns  on  and 
off  the  power.  The  amplification  is  sel¬ 
dom  used  even  for  distant  stations.  And 
now  that  we  have  a  new  B  battery  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  amplification  at  all 
because  it  makes  such  a  loud  noise.  Why 
is  this  and  what  should  be  done  to  remedy 
it?  When  the  set  was  installed  we  had 
two  B  batteries,  double  strength  (I  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  called).  On  having  them 
renewed  both  were  replaced.  Today  one 
was  found  to  test  out  less  than  10  and 
the  other  tests  40.  The  weak  one  was 
replaced.  e.  e.  l. 

Ohio. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  aerial  and  the  lead  in 
wire  is  rather  loose,  and  this  will  cause 
the  crackling  noise  when  the  aerial  swings 
in  the  wind.  Also  the  swaying  may 
cause  a  loose  connection  where  the  wire 
enters  the  house.  The  fading  signals  are 
due  mostly  to  the  fact  that  as  the  aerial 
swings  in  the  wind  that  is  moves  from 
nearer  the  earth  to  a  little  distance  from 
it,  and  this  increases  or  decreases  the 
"capacity”  of  the  aerial  and  so  slightly 
changes  the  wave  length ;  that  in  turn 
makes  the  signals  weak  then  strong  as 
the  capacity  changes.  New,  tight  con¬ 
nections  and  a  tighter  spring,  or  fasten¬ 
ing  the  aerial  to  a  pole  instead  of  a  tree 
will  remedy  this  trouble  for  you. 

Just  why  the  amplification  plug  works 
hard,  we  cannot  say,  as  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  see  the  set  to  tell  you  what 
causes  the  trouble. 

Batteries  should  be  of  a  size  to  suit 
the  number  of  tubes  in  the  set.  Too 
small  a  battery  will  run  down  too  quick¬ 
ly  and  be  too  expensive,  whereas  a  larger 
battery  would  give  greater  life  at  a  less 
cost  in  the  long  run.  j.  h.  f. 


Trouble  With  Tube 

I  have  a  new  detector  tube,  200A.  It 
will  not  play  in  my  set.  The  tube  lights, 
but  cuts  the  lights  off  the  tube  next  to  it. 

New  Jersey.  c.  p. 

Either  the  new  tube  that  you  have  is 
defective  or  the  rheostat  that  controls  the 
detector  tube  and  the  one  next  to  it  do 
not  let  enough  current  through  to  light 
both  tubes.  Try  turning  on  more  A  bat¬ 
tery,  current — that  is  turn  the  rheostat 
up  higher  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  the 
two  tubes  to  light  and  work.  Both  tubes 
are  supposed  to  use  the  same  amount  of 
current.  j.  h.  f. 


A  chilled  and  uncomfortable  traveler, 
waiting  for  his  train  on  the  shelterless, 
wind-swept  platform  of  the  junction  sta¬ 
tion,  accosted  a  native  of  the  village. 

“Say  does  the  wind  blow  this  way  all 
the  time?”  he  asked.  “No.”  replied  the 
native ;  “sometimes  it  turns  around  and 
blows  the  other  way.” — Life, 


The  big  thing  that  makes  Fada  so  different  from 
ordinary  radio  is  the  exclusive  Fada  principle  of 
Harmonated  Reception.  Because  of  this  master 
stroke  of  radio  engineering,  Fada  gives  you  the  whole 
range  of  both  the  musical  and  vocal  scale  without 
<4defaulting”on  the  very  high  or  very  low  notes.  Every¬ 
thing  comes  through,  clear  as  the  chime  of  a  brand  new 
bell,  even  to  the  delicate  overtones  which  elude  most ' 
radio  sets  and  speakers.  The  Fada  receiver  and  the  Fada  \ 
speaker  have  been  harmonized  and  synchronized  to  a  \ 
degree  of  perfection  which  experts  did  not  believe  possible. 
When  used  together,  they  are  electrically  and  musically  one 
instrument,  giving  you  a  reality  you  have  never  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible.  Remember,  how  ever,  that  only  the  Fada  receiver  with 
Fada  speaker  give  you  real  Harmonated  Reception.  Hear  this 
finest  modern  radio  a  t  any  F ada  dealer’s  before  you  decide.  Then 
enjoy  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  hearing  the  world’s  best  music, 
the  big  sports  events  and  news  items,  the  latest  market, 
weather  and  crop  reports  every  day  at  your  fireside. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Hazeltine,  Latour,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfer.  Co.,  Amer«f 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur.  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 

There  are  five  Fada  models — all  Neutrodyne  receivers _ priced 

from  §95  to  §400 


MEN  &  WOMEN  ™ 


line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory  to  wearer. 
Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every  sale. 
Address  Geo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  leanest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  §1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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M  a  r  k  e 


New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apple  receipts  in  New  York  are  run¬ 
ning  well  over  400  carloads  a  week  but 
of  course  many  of  these  are  for  local  stor¬ 
age  or  for  export.  The  market  lias  held 
fairly  steady.  The  demand  continues 
good  for  good  quality  apples  but  as  usual 
there  is  plenty  of  fruit  offered  which  is 
unlit  for  storage  and  such  sells  rather 
slowly.  Greenings  have  been  bringing 
good  prices,  $5  to  $7  a  barrel  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality  stock  and  York  State  McIn¬ 
tosh  ranged  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel.  Pears 
were  generally  dull  excepting  on  fancy 
and  quinces  sold  very  slowly  at  50c  to 
$1.75  a  bushel  as  to  quality.  The  move¬ 
ment  on  cranberries  showed  some  im¬ 
provement.  Peaches  are  about  done.  Ar¬ 
rivals  of  grapes  amounted  for  the  week 
to  about  40  carloads  from  eastern  States 
and  over  3,500  cars  were  received  from 
California.  Blue  varieties  of  York  State 
grapes  in  12-qt.  baskets  ranged  50  to 
65c.  New  York  State  is  about  done  on 
lettuce  which  has  been  selling  mostly  at 
low  prices,  25  to  75c  a  crate.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  are  well  started  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  their  lettuce  crop  and  with  bet¬ 
ter  average  quality  from  the  newly  cut 
fields  better  prices  were  realized  than  for 
the  York  State  product.  Spinach  has 
been  selling  fairly  well  this  season  and  a 
fair  movement  on  cauliflower  held  the 
Long  Island  product  around  $1  to  $1.25 
a  crate.  There  was  very  little  change  in 
onions,  the  market  being  irregular  with 
most  sales  of  yellow  varieties  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  sack.  White  potatoes  continue 
generally  firm.  The  latest  government 
forecast  showed  a  reduction  of  about  5,- 
000,000  bushels  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  due  largely  to  lower  yields  than  was 
expected  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  Michigan  crop  was  hurt  this  season 
by  dry  weather  and  considerable  blight 
and  rot  was  reported  in  the  eastern 
States,  leaving  a  forecasted  crop  of  about 
395.000,000  bushels  compared  with  356,- 
360,000  last  year.  Sweet,  potato  prices 
continue  unsatisfactory  with  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals  from  Virginia.  Then,  too,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  glutted  with  a  miscellaneous  as¬ 
sortment  of  nearby  vegetables  as  is  to 
be  expected  around  frost  time.  .Eggplants 
were  slow  and  dull.  Good  Lima  beans 
moved  fairly  well  but  many  lots  were  last 
of  the  season’s  pickings,  and  quality  was 
not  very  good.  Peppers  were  dull  and 
only  the  best  tomatoes  were  wanted. 
Squash  and  pumpkins  were  in  limited 
suuply  and  most  of  the  string  beans  were 
of  poor  quality. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  gradually  during  the  past  week 
or  two  and  prices  tended  upward  toward 
the  peak  which  is  generally  reached  in 
October  or  November.  Last  year  the  best 
nearbv  eggs  were  quoted  up  to  78c  a 
dozen'about  the  18th  of  October.  8c  higher 
than  same  date  this  year.  The  smaller 
sizes  have  been  in  small  surplus  but  the 
scarcity  of  line  large  fresh  eggs  caused 
buyers  to  take  a  little  more  interest  in 
the  best  qualities  of  small  and  medium 
sizes.  Pacific  Coast  nggs  were  also  in 
better  demand  and  the  light  collections 
of  middle  western  eggs,  especially  large 
sizes,  has  enabled  receivers  to  obtain  a 
little  more  for  the  desirable  qualities.  A 
moderate  increase  in  production  in  the 
northern  Pacific  Coast  and  central  States, 
mostly  pullet  eggs  from  the  latter  point, 
Avas  reported.  As  the  price  on  fresh 
work  upward  the  movement  of  storage  is 
a  little  more  rapid  with  bulk  of  the 
wholesale  business  at  from  32  to  34c  on 
desirable  lots,  a  few  fancy  lots  of  se¬ 
lected  storage  eggs  bringing  35  to  37c. 
Cold  storage  holding^  reported  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1  showed  7,953,000  cases  on  hand 
compared  vvitli  8,048,000  cases  same  date 
a  year  ago.  The  five-year  average  is 
about  8,146,000  cases.  The  amount  of 
frozen  eggs  in  storage  jumped  from  51,- 
062,000  as  for  October  1,  1927  which 
is  about  30  million  pounds  more  than  the 
fire-year  average. 

The  live  poultry  market  Avas  consider¬ 
ably  upset  last  week  due  to  the  various 
holidays,  one  Jewish  and  one  Gentile 
which  interfered  with  trading  and  with 
the  establishing  of  values.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  week  that  values  were 
firmly  established  in  the  freight  market 
and  as  there  Avas  very  little  express  stock 
most  of  it  Avas  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
freight  market.  Live  fowl  havTe  been  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  quality  basis.  Fancy  colored 
fowl  were  in  demand  but  poor  fowl  were 
draggy  Avith  many  lots  being  carried  over 
from  day  to  day.  The  Ioav  prices  ,  at 
which  Leghorns  have  been  realizing 
caused  lighter  offerings  resulting  in  a 
firmer  tone  to  the  market  on  this  class  of 
stock.  Chickens  did  not  move  quite  as 
well  as  foAvl,  the  demand  being  greatest 
for  broiler  size  chickens  which  generally 
sold  AArithin  the  range  of  25  to  27c,  large 
Leghorns  and  pullets  ranging  downward 
to  17  to  18c  a  lb.  while  poor  fowl  via 
freight  brought  even  lower  prices.  Fancy 
colored  fowl  ranged  26  to  30e  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poul¬ 
try  were  fairly  heavy  but  the  demand  has 
been  very  good  despite  the  holidays  and 
x-alues  were  Avell  maintained.  Offerings 
of  broilers  were  comparatively  light  and 


t  New 


best  grades  worked  out  readily.  Fryers 
also  sold  well  but  the  increasing  supplies 
of  roasting  chickens  caused  a  weak  mar¬ 
ket  on  4-lb.  and  under  sizes.  Large 
roasters  in  light  receipt  and  wanted.  Old 
roosters  firm.  Fowl  steady  to  firm  on 
large  sizes  and  slow  on  poor  stock.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  poultry  for  the  entire 
country  is  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  43,158,000  lbsr  as  for  October  1, 
1927  compared  with  the  five-year  average 
of  37,663,000  lbs.  but  is  about  1,600,000 
'lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago  on  the  same 
date. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

An  active  demand  especially  for  the 
higher  grades  of  hay  coupled  with  light 
offerings  advanced  the  price  a  dollar  a 
ton,  to  $23  to  $24  for  best.  Timothy.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  rather  low  and  a  firm 
undertone  prevailed  even  after  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Rye  straw  Avas  Aveak.  b.  av.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  70c;  minimum  AAyeight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
SAveet  cream,  pt.,  36c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  quinces, 
2  lbs.  for  15c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  114c;  red,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  bch, 
5c ;  dry.  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bcli,  10c ;  cauli- 
floAver,  lb.,  4c ;  Clapp  Favorite  peai’s,  bu., 
$2.50 ;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  40  to 
70c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,,  lb., 
12c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-gi’own  let¬ 
tuce,  bcli,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2  lbs.  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ; 
radishes,  bch,  5e ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer- 
kraut,  q%  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
10c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  Yellow 
Bantam  coni,  doz.,  20c;  SAveet  corn,  doz., 
25c ;  tomatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb..  33c ;  bi*oilei-s,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  37c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  OA7er  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  foAAds,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
30c ;  porterhouse,  Avestern,  lb.,  38c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  Areal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese, 
lb.,  50c;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork  isteak,  lb.,  35c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  \real  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
sliced,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  23c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb., -35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  ‘  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberi-y 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordAArood,  delix-ered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40c 
yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  bi-oilers, 
lixye,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65 
to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75e;  butter,  lb.,  50 
to  60c;  eggs,  crate,  $16  to  $16.50;  retail, 
60  to  65c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70  to  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bxx.,  $3.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $2 ;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  50c ; 
100  heads,  $3  to  $4  ;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.25;  carrots.,  bu..  50  to  75c;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  20c ;  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  behs, 
40  to  60c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30 
to  $1.50:  radishes,  doz.  behs,  40c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  behs,  30c;  onions,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  spinach,  bu., 
50c:  tomatoes,  2  qts,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25.  to 
$1.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive, 
doz.,  60e ;  lettuce,  head,  4  to  6c ;  crate, 
50  to  75c;  squash,  lb.,  2c;  eggplant, 
each,  10c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  3  to  6c ;  peaches,  bu.  bskt,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  A'eal,  dressed  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15;  Avheat,  bn,  new,  $1.30. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  green, 
bskt,  40  to  60c;  aauix,  bskt,  50  to  75c; 
Lima,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beets,  bskt,  50  to 
60c;  bu.,  80c  to  $1; 'cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c  ;  100  heads,  $3  to  $4;  canta¬ 
loupes.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  doz. 
behs,  15  to  20c;  bskt,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75 
to  85c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bohs,  60  to  75c :  cu- 
cumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  corn,  Ever¬ 
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green,  doz.,  12  to  20c ;  Golden  Bantam, 
doz.,  12%  to  15c;YelloAV  Nugget,  doz.,  10 
to  12c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  behs,  40  to 
50c ;  lettuce,  cui’ly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ; 
Boston,  head,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  onions, 
yelloAv,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  50 
to  60c ;  parsley,  doz.  behs,  25  to  30c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  red,  bskt, 
75  to  80c ;  pickles,  dill,  crate,  $1.65  to 
$2 ;  dill,  100,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  dill,  sec.,  100, 
45  to  50c ;  small,  100,  45  to  50c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  pumpkins,  doz., 
SOc  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  15  to  20c ; 
romaine,  doz.  behs,  30  to  40c ;  rutabagas, 
bskt.,  60  to  75c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  tomatoes, 
bskt,  35  to  50c ;  green,  bskt,  25  to  SOc ; 
turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Northern  Spys,  $2 ;  Pound  Sweets, 
bu.,  $1.40 ;  20-ounce,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  crabapples, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  gx-apes,  Concord,  pk.,  40 
to  50c ;  bskt.  75  to  SOc ;  Brighton,  pk,  60 
to  75c;  Delaware,  pk,  75  to  90c;  Ni¬ 
agaras,  bskt,  75  to  90c ;  peaches,  El- 
berta,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  peax-s,  Seekel, 
bskt.  65  to  to  75c ;  prunes,  German,  bskt, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  quinces,  bskt,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
SOc;  foxxds,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  SOc;  light, 
lb.  25  to  28c ;  roostei-s.  old,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
47  to  52c:  doz.  small  lots.  53  to  57c;  but¬ 
ter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35c  to  40c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45e. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buckAvheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternxxts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  20,  1927. 

MILK 

October-,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.31;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  buttei-- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cpnts. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


About  60  tons  of  butter  from  Siberia 
has  recently  arrived  or  is  on  the  Avay  here. 


Ci’eamei-y,  fancy  . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.49 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.  .42  @ 

.48 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40%  @ 

.41% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .39  @ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

•  -35%  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock . 

.  .33%  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.  .40  @ 

.44 

Renox-ated  . 

.40 

SAAreet,  fancy  . . 

•  .50%  @ 

.51 

.50 

Firsts  . 

.  .42%  @ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.  .41  @ 

.42 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27%  @$0.2S 

U . .1,  i? _ _  0*T  /S7A  or 


Fresh,  fancy . 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt. 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.  .  . 

$0.67 

@$0.70 

Average  extras . 

.62 

@ 

.65 

Extra  fix-sts  . 

.54 

@ 

.60 

Firsts  . 

,  .42 

@ 

.50 

Pullets  . 

@ 

.39 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .  . 

.40 

@ 

.67 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

,  .60 

@ 

.05 

Gathered,  best  . 

.51 

@ 

.54 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.45 

Storage,  extra  fancy  .  .  . 

.35 

@ 

.37 

Fancy  . 

.34% 

Good  to  prime  . 

.30 

@ 

.33 

Under  grades  . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

. $0.20  (5h$0 

. 20  @ 

.30 

.28 

.15 

Ducks  . 

. 22  @ 

.30 

(tPPSP  . 

. 20  @ 

.23 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 18@ 

.22 

DRESSED 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  .... 

POULTRY 

. $0.35@$0.40 

. 22@ 

.30 

.21 

FoavIs . 18  @  .32 

Ducks .  .18@  .25 

'Geese  . 32(5)  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring . 45(5)  .55 

Old  stock . 20  @  .30 

Argentine,  young . 30(5)  -42 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55(5)  .70 


Culls  . 

..  1.00(5)  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

.  $11 .50@13.60 
.  .  6.50 @  7.75 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

.  .15.00(5)18.50 
..  8.50(5)12.50 

Lambs  . 

Hogs,  100  lbs.  average  , . .  . 
Mixed  Avts . 

.  .  14.00@15.00 
12.25 
.  .12.00@12.50 

Prices 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

No  country-dressed  pork  on  sale  here 
at  present.  We  repeat  the  Ncav  York 
Board  of  Health  regulation,  which  went 
into  effect  April  15  of  this  year; 

Sec.^  172. — Bringing  into  the  City  of 
NeAV  York  of  the  cai-casses  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals  restricted.  No  carcasses  of  coavs, 
bulls,  steers  or  swine  shall  be  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  until  they  shall, 
respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly 
authorized  inspection  of  the  United  States 
government,  or  of  any  State  or  munici¬ 
pality,  and  shall  have  been  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  tagged  or  labelled  as 
having  been  so  inspected  and  passed.  Pro¬ 
vided,  liowevei*,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  car¬ 
casses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers,  calves,  lambs, 
goats  or  swine  to  which  are  attached'  by 
their  natural  conixections,  the  head,  in¬ 
cluding  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  the  pleura  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  all  the  body  lymph  glands. 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23 (5)$0.24 

Good  to-"f>x,ime . 18@  .22 

Polls  . 12  @  .16 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  bskt . $0.75@$1.00 

100  behs .  2.00 @  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 05@  .20 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Bulk,  ton . 15.00(5  20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.25 

100  behs .  1.50@  2.50 

CaulifloAver,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Leeks,  100  behs .  2.00(5'  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00(5)  2.75 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  . .  .  1.50(5)  1.90 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 1.50(5)  1.90 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.50  @  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00  @  2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 25@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  behs. .  1.00(5)  1.50 

Romaine,  bu.  . 50@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  .  .  .  .75  @  3.00 

20-qt.  crate .  1.00(5)  1.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25(5  1.50 

White,  bu . 75(5)  1.00 

Watercress,  100  behs.  . . 2.00(5)  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.25@$4.25 

Maine,  150  lbs . 3.10@  3.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.85  @  4.10 


SAA-eet  potatoes,  bu . 50(5)  1.65 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.o0@$3.25 

Bbl .  2.50  @  9.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15(5)  .30 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 4.50 @  6.75 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20 @  ,35 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50(5?  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00(5?  3.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 50@  .75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00(5(23.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  (5)21.00 

No.  3  . 17.00  @20.00 

Clover  mixed . 18.00@22.00 

Straiv,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

Oat  . 12.00(5)13.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y. Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.47% 

No.  1  dark,  Spx-ing  .  1.45% 

Corn,  No.  2  yelloxv  .  1.02% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 59 

Rye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . 89 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Gi-ade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt.  . . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb .  .35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  , . 75  @  .85 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

FoavIs,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

SAveet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . . . 10(5)  .15 

Muskmelons,  each . 15(5  .25 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06@  .08 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Beets,  bch.  of  4  to  5 . 06@  .10 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6  .....  .05(5)  .08 

Celery,  root  . 10@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 15(5)  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20 @  .30 

SAveet  corn,  doz . 75@  .85 

Lettuce,  head . 06 @  .12 

Onions,  lb . 1 . 04@  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 


A  SMALL  boy  had  slapped  a  little  girl. 
The  teacher  was  quick  to  rebuke  the 
youngster.  "Jackson,”  she  said,  “no 
gentleman  Avould  sti-ike  a  lady.”  The 
boy  Avas  all  ready  Avit.h  his  reply.  It 
AAras :  “Well,  no  lady  would  tickle  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” — Christian  Advocate. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Nature  Notes 


Fisherman’s  Luck  in  Oregon 

We  are  having  beautiful  weather,  just 
cool  enough  to  be  pleasant  but  the  for¬ 
est  tires  keep  the  sky  murky.  We  could  not 
see  friendly  old  Mount  Rainier  or  the 
stately  old  'lady,  Mt.  St.  Helens;  this 
morning  for  the  smoke  in  the  sky.  I  am 
sending  you  a  photograph  of  my  husband 
and  his  catch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalama 
River,  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  lish 
in  the  right  hand  is  a  royal  cliinook  sal¬ 
mon,  and  weighed  41  lbs. :  the  other  is  a 
jack  salmon,  and  weighed  39  lbs.  There 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  two 
species.  Husband  took  these  on  the  lures 
shown  in  the  picture.  He  got  them  on  a 
trolling  line.  Now  that  I  have  told  you 
about  catching  these  salmon,  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  cook  and  serve  them,  which  is 
a  real  art : 

Salmon,-  Columbia  Style. — One  slice 
salmon  steak,  2-in.  thick ;  one  tablespoon 
minced  onion,  1%  cups  bread  crumbs,  one 
tablespoon  minced  celery,  one  teaspoon 
powdered  sage,  one  teaspoon  minced  green 
pepper,  one  tablespoon  minced  parsley, 


Royal  Chinook  and  Jack  Salmon 


two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  minced  chili 
sauce,  one-half  cup  milk.  Butter  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  well  and  place  the  salmon  in  it. 
Salt  and  pepper.  Make  dressing  with 
bread  crumbs,  sage,  parsley,  onion,  celery, 
green  pepper,  well-beaten  eggs  and  milk. 
Add  salt  to  season.  Mix  well  and  spread 
on  salmon  steak.  Add  to  top  of  dressing 
a  layer  of  chili  sauce.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  and  serve  on  a  platter  garnished 
with  a  salad  made  of  cabbage  and  sour 
cream  dressing  in  green  pepper  cases,  or 
cucumbers  stuffed  with  tomatoes  with 
sour  cream  dressing.  MRS.  J.  w.  R. 


The  Homing  Instinct  in 
Animals 

When  we  read  of  the  homing  instinct 
in  animals  it  is  usually  some  remarkable 
case.  We  seldom  read  of  other  cases,  and 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  all  animals  have 
this  instinct,  especially  dogs.  I  bought  a 
young  dog  in  the  neighboring  town  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  stay  with  me.  He 
was  a  young,  bright  collie  with  all  of  the 
qualities  except  that  he  wanted  to  be 
everybody’s  dog.  He  had  friends  all  over 
town  that  he  visited  periodically.  The 
owner  is  a  rural  mail  carrier,  and  he  tied 
the  dog  behind  his  rig  and  made  his  route 
of  over  20  miles  and  left  him  with  me 
on  his  way  home.  I  live  one  mile  from 
his  old  home,  and  there  are  buildings  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  plain 
sight  of  the  house  with  which  the  dog  was 
familiar.  When  the  dog  concluded  to  re¬ 
turn  home  after  several  days  with  me, 
he  took  the  back  track  over  the  whole 
mail  route.  The  owner  then  brought 
him  to  me  direct  from  town.  After  that 
lie  called  on  me  the  same  os  the  rest  of 
his  friends  and  used  the  shorter  route. 
Does  the  homing  instinct  predominate 
or  persist  just  in  the  occasional  animal? 

New  York.  N.  L.  R. 


Those  Thieving  Gray 
Squirrels 

I  have  been  interested  in  an  article  on 
gray  squirrels  on  page  1142.  I  had  some 
experience  with  red  squirrels  last  year 
that  may  interest  you.  There  was  a 
lofty  pear  tree  near  the  house  loaded 
with  small  delicious  tasting  pears,  early 
ones.  There  was  a  litter  of  red  squirrels 
in  my  neighbor’s  barn.  In  fact  they  were 
in  mine  also,  very  busy  chaps  gnawing 
holes  in  the  roofs  to  let  in  the  rain, 
saucy  little  chaps  ready  to  swear  at  one 
if  disturbed.  When  the  pears  got  ripe 
they  made  havoc  with  them,  I  suppose 


we  should  have  written  to  the  commission 
in  Albany  and  asked  them  to  send  an 
agent  to  inspect  and  if  he  thought  best  he 
could  so  report  to  Albany  and  in  time 
we  might  get  permission  to  carefully 
shoo  the.  squirrels  away.  Of  course  the 
pears  would  be  gone  long  before  that  time, 
but  we  never  thought,  of  that  wise  plan, 
I  can’t  just  tell  how,  but  those  little 
chaps  died  all  in  one  afternoon.  It  is 
strange  t'  me  why  we  allow  such  noodles 
to  make  our  laws.  The  farmer  lias  very 
few  rights,  and  they  are  so  wound  in 
red  tape  that  they  are  often  of  no  value. 
They  are  made  for  the  poor  needy  hunter. 
You  see  I  was  in  the  Civil  War,  and  we 
seldom  asked  a  Johnny’s  permission  be- 
for  our  gun  went  off  not  as  I  remember. 

New  York.  F.  M.  SMITH 

I  note  with  particular  interest  your 
editorial  comment  on  the  mischievous 
work  of  squirrels  in  eating  pears,  because 
you  say  “it  is  a  new  one”  for  you.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  squirrels  have 
bothered  us  that  way.  No  use  putting  a 
guard  or  barrier  around  the  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  if  there  are  trees  adjoining,  as  they 
can  make  marvelous  leaps. 

They  soon  discover  a  scarecrow  is  a 
fake.  The  only  alternative  I  know  of 
is  to  “bump  them  off”.  What  the  squir- 
sels  are  after  is  the  seeds.  They  waste 
quantities  of  pears  just  to  get  the  seeds. 
There  are  sometimes  enough  chunkings 
at  the  foot  of  our  pear  trees  to  fill  a 
16-qt.  basket.  Some  years  the  squirrels 
seem  to  migrate  or  disappear,  other  years 
they  are  very  numerous.  H.  P.  pebry 

New  Jersey. 


Habits  of  Eels 

On  page  750  is  an  article  entitled  “Sea 
Fish  in  Fresh  Water.”  Mr.  Weed  makes 
the  statement  that  eels  are  hatched  in 
salt  water.  Plow  then  can  he  explain  the 
fact  that  eels  are  frequently  found  in 
land-locked  ponds  with  neither  outlet  nor 
inlet  to  salt  water?  R.  s.  N. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

It  is  rather  a  broad  statement  to  say 
that  all  eels  are  hatched  in  salt  water. 
There  are  some  strange  eels  in  the 
swamps  of  Southeastern  Asia  about 
which  very  little  is  known.  The  Chinese 
catch  them  in  the  rice  fields  and  eat  them. 
They  are  also  known  from  Central 
Africa,  India,  etc.,  but  perhaps  not  used 
for  food.  In  the  ocean  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  species  of  eels  that  never  come 
into  fresh  water. 

In  North  America  there  is  only  one 
species  of  eel  (Anguilla  rostrata)  which 
regularly  spends  a  considerable  part  of 
its  life  in  fresh  water.  This  eel  comes 
into  the  mouths  of  our  rivers  when  it  is 
about  a  year  old.  The  females  push  on 
up  stream,  sometimes  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  until  they  reach  the  extreme 
headwaters.  Of  course,  not  all  go  so  far. 
Some  stop  in  each  river,  pool,  millpond 
or  lake  but  some  go  on  up  to  the  place 
where  the  stream  is  little  more  than  a 
trickle  through  the  grass  roots.  They  can 
even  pass  some  waterfalls  in  their  search 
for  the  very  highest  pool. 

After  staying  in  these  places  until  they 
have  grown  from  the  size  of  a  darning 
needle  to  a  weight  of  anywhere  from  a 
pound  to  several  pounds,  they  start  back 
down  stream  with  the  freshets  that  come 
with  the  .Fall  rains.  When  they  reach 
the  edge  of  salt  water  they  meet  the  males 
that  have  been  living  there,  perhaps  not 
so  long.  Together  they  make  the  long 
journey  out  to  the  spawning  grounds 
somewhere  near  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
There  they  probably  die  after  the  eggs 
are  laid. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  due  season,  not  into 
eels  but  into  little  creatures  so  thin  and 
flat  that  they  look  as  though  cut  out  of 
some  strange  kind  of  transparent  paper. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  year  they  have  trav¬ 
eled  something  like  a  thousand  miles, 
have  crossed  the  Gulf  Stream  and  come 
into  the  edge  of  the  influence  of  fresh 
water.  About  that  time  they  change  to 
what  are  known  as  “glass  eels,”  little 
transparent  creatures,  shaped  like  coarse 
needles  and  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  leaf-like  fish  from  which  they  changed. 
About  the  time  they  actually  get  into 
fresh  water  they  have  finished  their 
transformation.  They  are  then  still 
smaller  but  more  like  eels  in  form  and 
color.  Millions  of  these  little  creatures 
swim  up  our  streams  feeding  on  every¬ 
thing  they  can  find  and  always  growing 
larger. 

The  fresli-water  eel  of  Europe  looks 
very  much  like  ours,  but  has  some  struc¬ 
tural  differences  so  that  scientists  are 
able  to  tell  them  apart  at  all  ages.  These 
have  their  breeding  ground  partly  over¬ 
lapping  that  of  our  eel,  but  mainly  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  to  the  east  or  northeast.  Their 
young  spend  three  years  and  travel  all 
the  way  around  the  Atlantic,  several 
thousand  miles,  before  they  change  into 
little  eels  and  swim  up  the  rivers. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  how  the  eels 
get  into  certain  places.  It  is  safe  to 
state  positively  that  these  eels  never 
breed  in  fresh  water  nor  in  any  but 
really  deen  parts  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
found  living  in  many  bodies  of  water 
where  it  would  seem  impossible  for  them 


to  go.  How  do  they  do  it?  No  one  | 
knows.  I  was  told  recently  that  at 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  some  years  ago  a 
railroad  embankment  cut  off  part  of  the  ! 
bay.  After  that  for  some  time  big  eels  I 
could  be  caught  in  that  cut-off  pond,  but  j 
that  finally  they  all  disappeared.  Eels 
that  are  shut  in  ponds  from  which  they 
cannot  escape  except  by  going  overland 
continue  to  grow  for  very  many  years 
without  showing  any  signs  of  a  breeding 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
reports  of  many  persons  who  claim  to  1 
have  talked  with  someone  who  has  ac¬ 
tually  seen  eels  passing  from  one  pond 
to  another  by  traveling  over  the  wet  grass 
on  rainy  nights.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  anyone  who  claims  to  have  seen 
it  himself. 

_  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  va¬ 
rious  little  fishes  that  appear  in  the  rain¬ 
water  pools  of  the  lowlands  in  great  num¬ 
bers  almost  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops.  It 
seems  evident  that  some  of  them  swim  in 
the  little  film  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  while  it  is  still  raining  hard. 
Our  eels  may  do  the  same.  It  does  not 
require  much  water  to  give  swimming 
.space  for  a  fish  three  or  four  inches  long 
and  an  eight  of  an  inch  thick.  |  The  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  even  on 
a  fairly  stebp  slope  in  the  course  of  al¬ 
most  any  heavy  rain  of  early  Summer 
would  give  plenty  of  chance  for  one  of 
these  tiny  eels  to  go  from  one  pond  to 
another  if  the  fish  knew  where  it  wanted 
to  go.  Getting  back  would  be  a  different 
matter  for  an  eel  that  must  have  water 
an  inch  deep  to  swim  in. 

There  are  many  questions  about  the 
way  fish  reached  certain  places  which  we 
can  never  answer.  Years  ago  I  visited 
two  little  brooks.  Each  flowed  a  mile  or  j 
two  before  falling  over  a  cliff  into  a  com-  j 
mon  pool.  There  were  fish  in  the  parts  j 
of  both  streams  above  the  falls,  chubs  in  j 
one,  black-nosed  dace  in  the  other.  Chubs  j 
and  black-nosed  dace  are  both  mountain¬ 
eers,  and  found  as  far  up  any  of  the 
streams  of  Western  New  York  as  fish  can 
live.  How  did  it  happen  that  one  lived 
in  one  little  brook  and  the  other  in  an-  j 
other  only  a  few  yards  away?  If  they  ! 
were  in  the  streams  before  there  were  j 
falls  there,  both  should  be  in  both  | 
brooks.  Chubs  are  used  for  bait,  and .  j 
might  have  been  put  in  the  pool  in  the  | 
edge  of  the  barnyard  as  a  reserve  stock,  j 
The  dace  are  not  used  for  bait  and  j 
would  not  have  been  put  in  the  other 
barnyard  pool  for  that  purpose. 

Some  j'ears  ago  a  friend  sent  me  some  i 
fish  that  were  caught  in  the  fountain 
pool  of  a  Summer  hotel.  The  fish  was 
of  a  size  that  showed  it  must  have  been 
at  least  two  years  old.  The  basin  where  \ 
it  was  found  was  dry  over  Winter  and 
was  filled  less  than  three  months  before 
the  fish  was  caught.  It  was  protected  by 
several  screens ;  one  at  the  pool,  two  at  1 
the  water  tank  from  which  the  basin  was 
supplied,  and  a  double  screen  at  the  res¬ 
ervoir  where  the  water  was  taken  from 
the  brook.  Each  of  these  screens  was  too 
fine  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  fish  half  j 
as  long  as  the  ones  that  were  sent  me. 

A  great  many  guesses  have  been  made, 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  that  case. 

Last  Summer  in  Labrador  I  found 
some  small  fish  in  a  lake  on  top  of  a 
desolate  island.  The  water  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  than  a  very  few  feet 
deep.  Apparently  the  lake  froze  to  the 
bottom  every  Winter.  Still  there  were 
the  fish,  probably  several  years  old,  and 
seeming  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  Maybe  j 
they  found  places  where  they  could  swim  • 
back  in  little  holes  in  the  moss  when  the  j 
ice  became  too  thick.  These  and  many  j 
other  similar  questions  about  the  lives  of  j 
the  fish  of  our  brooks  and  ponds  are  still 
to  be  answered. 

In  the  case  of  the  eel  we  do  not  know  I 
how  they  get  into  certain  bodies  of  water 
or  whether  they  are  able  to  get  out  again,  [ 
once  they  are  there.  We  know  that  the 
young  eels  are  hatched  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  our  shores.  We  know  that 
they  travel  that  distance  in  about  a  year, 
while  making  a  marvelous  transformation. 
We  know  that  they  enter  our  streams 
when  very  small  and  may  travel  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  after  reaching  j 
fresh  water.  We  know  that  very  nearly  ; 
if  not  all  the  eels  that  travel  far  in 
fresh  water  are  females.  We  cannot  say 
all,  for  no  scientist  has  examined  all.  Out 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  that  have  been 
examined,  no  male  has  been  found  in 
fresh  water.  We  believe  that  the  fe¬ 
males  stay, at  least  three  years  in  fresh  j 
water.  Some  scientists  believe  that  the  j 
males  stay  only  two  years  in  brackish  i 
water.  We  know  that  the  eels  show  very  ! 
little  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  spawn-  j 
ing  season  until  they  have  passed  out  j 
into  fairly  deep  water.  After  that  we  j 
lose  track  of  them  entirely  until  we  find  | 
the  very  small  newly-hatched  young  far  j 
out  at  sea.  When  the  old  eels  are  last  I 
seen  they  are  at  the  bottom  in  water  sev-  j 
eral  hundred  feet  deep.  The  young  eels 
are  first  seen  at  the  surface.  The  eggs  ] 
are  probably  laid  at  the  bottom  or  at  a 
great  depth.  Perhaps  the  eggs  float  to 
the  surface.  Perhaps  the  young  eels 
swim  up  after  they  hatch.  No  one  knows. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED.  j 


XTOTHING  so  long 
lasting,  so  dur- 
able  and  so  easily 
handled  for  covering 
buildings  as  good 
Galvanized  Roofing 
and  Siding.  And 
you  certainly  can  af¬ 
ford  the  best  when 
GLOBE,  the  old  re¬ 
liable — offers  you  its 
products  on  a  direct  milI-to*user  basis. 


Straight 
from  the 
Mill  that 
Made  It 


Make  your  barns — houses — sheds — silos — 
com  cribs— grain  bins,  etc.,  fire  safe,  light¬ 
ning  proof,  weather  proof,  rat  and  vermin 
proof,  with  the  famous  GLOBE  Galvanized 
Roofing  and  Siding.  Tested  and  proved  in 
your  own  state  by  three  generations  of 
satisfied  users.  Made  in  our  own  mills, 
formed  in  our  own  shops,  subjected  to 
every  test  possible — and  backed  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and.  receive  at  once  our 
PREPAID  PRICE  LIST  and  a  sample  of 
the  guage  we  recommend. 


THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  734  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Dept.  28  (8) 


I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  and  sample. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 


1 
_  I 
_  I 
I 


How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us 
the  sire  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


\ 


KILL  RATS 
SAFELY 


You  can  now  stop  losses  caused  by  rats  and  mice 
without  risk  to  your  stock  or  poultry.  K-R-O  is  the 
new  safe  way— made  from  squill  bulbs  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Government  Experts. 

NOT  A  POISON 

Severe  tests  have  proved  that  K-R-0  is  harmless  in. 
any  quantity  to  human  beings,  livestock,  pets  ov 
poultry  but  kills  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus,  barium  car¬ 
bonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  At  your  drug¬ 
gists  75c— large  size  (4  times  as  much)  $2.00.  Or 
sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K-R-O  CO,,  Springfield.  O. 

E-m-o 

KILLS-RATS-ONLN 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Patient  :  “But,  doctor,  you  are  asking 
$10  for  taking  a  ciuder  out  of  my  eye.” 
Specialist :  “Now,  now !  My  charge  is 
for  removing  a  foreign  substance  from 
the  cornea.” — Boston  Globe. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suaramee  editorial  pase. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  small  spot 
down  in  the  southeast  corner  of  this  bed 
that  I  have  not  yet  sampled.  I  think  I 
know  how  every  other  square  inch  of  the 
mattress  feels.  Wonder  if  it  wouldn’t 
pay  to  wiggle  right  over  that  way  and 
try  it.  Wonder  what  the  trouble  is ! 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  old  power 
back  of  the  wigglej  It’s  evidently  going 
to  be  more  of  a  job  than  I  expected.  And 
here  is  a  new  shadow  across  the  path. 
The  doctor  stands  with  that  cool  even 
smile  of  his  and  waves  his  hand  as  a 
baseball  umpire  does  when  he  makes  it 
clear  that  a  runner  is  safe  on  the  base. 
When  you  are  out  and  more  than  free  to 
leave  the  diamond  the  umpire  waves  his 
arms  about.  You  may  go  out  and  hunt 
all  the  soft  places  you  like.  When  you 
are  safe  you  are  to  stay  right  where  you 
are.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  safe  place 
for  me  is  right  here  stretched  out  in  this 
bed  with  no  investigation  of  soft  corners 
or  cool  spots.  And  the  vigorous  figure 
beside  the  doctor  is,  as  I  know,  prepared 
to  support  him.  So,  let  it  go.  That  cor¬ 
ner  over  there  may  not  be  as  soft  and 
cool  as  I  have  figured  after  all.  Very 
likely  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  over  there 
I  should  soon  find  it  as  hot  and  stretchy 
as  the  rest  of  the  bed.  So  there  seems 

nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  still  and  make 

the  best  of  it — if  there  is  any  best — in 
sight. 

:;<  :Ss  sis  sis  * 

It  seems  strange  how  48  hours  ago  I 
was  rushing  about  apparently  able  to 
stand  almost  anything.  Here,  as  it 
were,  by  the  wave  of  a  hand  I  am  landed 
in  this  bed,  and  pinned  down  by  this 
health  umpire,  when  I  think  of  wander¬ 
ing  about  a  little.  I  am  afraid  some  of 
the  shades  of  the  old  Puritans  will  cast 
me  out  with  scorn  when  they  find  that 
I  have  laid  myself  low  by  over-eating 
baked  beans  and  similar  homely  deli¬ 

cacies  !  I  shall  no  doubt  be  cast  out  as  a 
degenerate  member  of  the  flock.  However, 

I  now  know  more  than  I  did  about  the 
risks  most  men  take  in  trying  to  care  for 
their  health  in  this  age  when  most  people 
are  trying  to  rush  and  push  things  over 
without  much  regard  to  the  human  ma¬ 
chine.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
been  gathering  statistics  regarding  the  cost 
of  running  the  family  car,  and  we  have 
some  most  surprising  results.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  family  ex¬ 
pense  for  gas  and  oil  and  repairs  is  quite 
a  little  higher  than  that  for  church, 
charity*  doctor  and  some  other  small  ex¬ 
penses.  The  “repairs”  cost- interests  me 
as  much  as  anything.  Some  of  these  men 
seem  to  treat  their  cars  just  about  as  I 
and  many  other  people  treat  their  in¬ 
sides.  They  jerk  and  push  and  pull  at 
the  machinery — nothing  gentle  or  even 
about  it.  One  would  think  they  feel  that 
the  manufacturers  had  given  them  a  car 
for  their  money  and  then  dropped  out 
leaving  the  owner  free  to  jerk  and  thump 
and  push  liis  machine  in  any  old  way.  I 
have  no  thought  that  the  automobile 
trade  would  be  anything  like  as  prosper¬ 
ous  as  it  is  if  the  ordinary  driver  gave 
his  car  even  decent  treatment.  Some  of 
our  returns  show  that  people  keep  cars 
going  for  years  on  very  slight  repair  cost, 
simply  by  handling  them  properly.  When 
all  these  figures  are  compiled  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  cost  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  car  varies,  and  the  difference  is 
found  in  the  care  given  to  the  machinery. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  with 
the  human  machine.  Of  course  such  ma¬ 
chines  will  vary  in  power  and  durability 
according  to  their  pedigree  and  the  way 
they  were  started  in  youth,  but  its  the 
care  they  get  that  has  to  do  with  the 
worn  parts.  When  you  wear  out  some 
inside  part  of  a  car  you  can  quickly  open 
the  machine  and  put  in  a  new  part.  The 
case  may  be  a  little  different  when  a  man 
finds  himself  in  the  garage — which  is 
usually  a  bed  in  which  he  hunts  for  a 
soft  «pot  and  is  forced  to  rest  until  the 
heat  is  all  out  of  the  over-worn  part. 
Perhaps.  I  can  give  some  of  you  good 
folks  a  bit  of  warning  that  will  keep 
you  out  of  the  garage. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Bed  life  is  hateful  to  most  normal  hu¬ 


mans.  We  want  our  night’s  sleep  and 
them  we  want  to  be  up  and  doing  some¬ 
thing.  I  hear  from  people  who  are 
forced  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time — they 
have  not  been  on  their  feet  for  years. 
At  first  I  have  no  doubt  they  fought 
against  the  penance  with  all  their  power. 
It  must  have  been  a  hai'd  struggle  at 
first,  but  they  finally  gave  up  and  thus 
gained  a  certain  power  of  patience  and 
even  good  humor  which  carried  them 
through.  A  western  man  told  me  of  an 
experience  he  had  years  ago.  He  and 
his  partner  miner  lived  in  a  cabin  far 
up  above  Boulder,  Col.  It  was  Winter 
and  the  partner  fell  ill  of  a  wasting  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  man  who  acted  as  doctor  for 
the  neighborhood  made  his  way  through 
the  snow  and  left  a  quantity  of  “pill 
medicine”  which  was  to  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  given  regularly  to  the  sick 
man.  In  those  days  a  good  proportion 
of  those  who  went  West  carried  cases 
of  homeopathic  pills  with  books  telling  how 
to  use  them  for  certain  diseases  !  I  had 
such  a  case  of  medicine  myself,  and  “doc¬ 
tored”  people  around  me.  His  friend,  the 
big  miner,  was  to  act  as  nurse,  but  on 
the  second  day  he  slipped  on  the  ice  and 
broke  his  leg  !  I  can  imagine  the  situa¬ 
tion,  in  this  comfortable  bed,  with  every 
care  and  attention.  This  man  pulled  him¬ 
self  together  and  roughly  set  his  own  leg 
with  strips  of  board  and  rawhide  bands. 
He  had  to  keep  that  cabin  'supplied  with 
water  and  fuel  and  wait  on  his  partner 
through  the  long  nights !  There  came 
the  alarm  that  an  Indian  raid  had  start¬ 
ed,  but  that  proved  groundless,  though  of 
course  it  upset  the  weak  sick  man.  Then 


one  morning  while  the  sick  man  lay  rav¬ 
ing  in  his  bunk,  my  friend  crawled  out 
of  the  door  and  down  the  slope  to  the 
spring  for  a  bucket  of  water.  He  could 
not  walk,  but  filled  the  bucket  and 
pushed  it  over  the  ground  as  he  inched 
himself  along.  As  he  toiled  up  the  icy 
slope  to  the  cabin  a  bear  came  walking 
•out  of  the  woods  and  entered  the  door — 
into  the  cabin  where  the  sick  man  lay 
raving !  I  thought  myself  in  trouble 
when  this  medical  umpire  held  me  down 
in  my  search  for  that  soft  spot  in  the 
corner,  but  what  must  my  old  friend  have 
thought  as  he  crawled  up  that  icy  slope 
and  saw  the  bear  ahead  of  him?  Hap¬ 
pily  the  delirious  sick  man  did  not  know. 
It  seems  that  the  hungry  bear  reared  on 
his  hind  feet  and  actually  stood  listening 
to  the  sick  man’s  ravings.  It  was  a  fatal 
adventure  into  entertainment  for  him,  for 
my  broken-legged  friend  reached  the  house 
and  through  some  superhuman  effort 
reached  up  on  the  wall  for  his  rifle  and 
shot  the  bear.  'While  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  been  ill  for  over  two  days,  I 
have  seen  many  cases  where  men  and  wo¬ 
men  came  struggling  back  to  strength  and 
health.  Sometimes  this  has  been  in  lone¬ 
ly  places  where  there  was  little  care,  and 
where  the  patient  must  fight  most  of  his 
own  battle.  These  lonely  nights  where 
the  sick  lie  helpless  and  half  dreaming 
and  half  waking,  seem  to  me  about  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  entire  per¬ 
formance.  “What  dreams  may  come” 
during  these  silent  hours  when  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  are  asleep  as 
usual?  Is  there  anything  in  such  an 
experience  that  would  be  useful  for 
others? 

The  doctor-umpire  waves  his  hand  and 
puts  me  back  in  my  place  when  I  try  to 
get  up  and  explain. 

“Sure,  all  right !”  he  says.  “You  are 
getting  a  rest  that  will  make  you  better 
than  ever  before.  Obey  orders  and  you 
will  soon  be  up  to  do  the  finest  work 
you  have  ever  done — not  so  much  of  the 
grinding,  perhaps,  but  more,  finer  and  bet¬ 
ter  work !” 


Outside — the  October  sunshine  is  glori¬ 
ous.  I  think  they  will  pick  the  last  of 
the  grapes  today.  We  have  a  gang  at 


work  in  the  corn  and  every  stalk  will  be 
cut  before  frost.  Thomas,  was  on  the 
market  last  night  with  a  big  load  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Here  he  monies  now  with  a  roll  of 
money  as  large  as  a  rope — a  full  week’s 
return.  In  this  crisis  Mothei-  appoints 
herself  treasurer.  There  are  six  pickers 
on  the  hill  and  more  to  come.  Surely 
who  can  complain  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  because  the  umpire  makes  him 
play  safe  ?  H.  W.  c. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

In  Califoimia  apple  pomace  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer  for  orange  groves.  In  Oregon 
pomace  plants  often  pay  to  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  hauled  away.  One  plant  reports 
paying  $1  a  ton  to  have  its  output  of 
about  1,000  tons  hauled  away  and  dumped 
on  waste  land.  Other  operatoi’s  give  their 
pomace  away  to  local  dairymen,  while 
more  fortunate  plant  owners  receive  $1 
to  S3  at  the  plant.  Apparently,  like 
many  other  pi*oducts,  apple  pomace  is 
worth  just  what  it  will  bring. 

sjs  * 

Fall  is  a  good  season  to  start  a  new 
lawn  or  rejuvenate  an  old  one.  A  good 
homemade  seed  mixture  is  two  parts  of 
high-grade  Kentucky  Blue  grass  to  one 
part  of  Red-top,  sowing  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  an  ounce  per  square  yard  for  old 
lawns  or  one  ounce  per  square  yard  for 
a  new  lawn.  Raking  the  seed  in  lightly 
provides  all  the  cover  required. 

Golden  Delicious  has  been  picked  pre¬ 
maturely  in  many  sections  so  that  the 
fruit  has  shriveled  badly  in  storage. 
Tests  in  Ohio  indicate  that  the  proper 
picking  season  for  Golden  Delicious  is  10 
days  to  two  weeks  later  than  Grimes 
Golden.  Waxed  wraps  decreased  the 
amount  of  shriveling  on  prematurely 
picked  fruits  but  did  not  prevent  it.  A 
third  factor  involved  is  the  destruction 


of  a  natural  oily  finish  by  applications  of 
spx-ay.  Lime-sulpliur  in  aftei'-blossom 
sprays  has  resulted  in  russeting  and 
roughening  of  the  fruit.  Summer  sprays 
have  therefore  been  recommended  of  114 
lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  5  or  G  lbs. 
of  hydrated  lime  in  50  gallons  of  water. 

#  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Carlot  movements  of  apples  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Toledo 
for  the  last  three  years  have  totalled 
3,819.  Of  these,  1,4G6  cars  have  come 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  1,070 
have  come  from  the  State  of  Washington,, 
leaving  1,283  cars  to  be  divided  between 
all  other  States  including  Ohio.  The 
figures  do  not  include  truck  movements 
or  local  selling. 

i)s  sis  s*  *  # 

A  comparison  between  sod  and  tillage 
in  the  orchard  is  given  by  a  report  from 
South  Dakota  where  both  dry  land  farm¬ 
ing  'and  irrigation  are  pi-acticed.  Irri¬ 
gated  orchards  are  often  placed  in  clover 
sod  and  do  very  well.  Unirrigated  or¬ 
chards  nearby  require  intensive  and 

thorough  clean  cultivation.  Orchards 
well  handled  under  either  system  behave 
very  much  alike.  Without  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  the  sod  orchard  is  not  overly  success¬ 
ful. 

s",t  jJc 

The  peach  borer  needs  attention  each 
season.  It  does  not  pay  to  skip.  Use 
y2  to  1  y2  ounces  of  paradiclilorobenzene 
to  the  tree  according  to  the  age  of  the 
tree,  placing  the  material  in  a  ring  about 
two  inches  from  the  trunk  and  covering 
with  about  two  inches  of  soil.  Trees  set 
this  season  should  not  be  treated.  Para- 
dichlorobenzene  may  be  purchased  under 
several  trade  names.  The  containers  in 
which  it  is  sold  give  full  instructions  as 
to  its  use. 

Feeding  tests  with  apple  pomace  in 
Idaho  have  shown  that  apple  pomace  is 
equal  pound  for  pound  to  corn  silage  as 
a  succulent  feed  for  dairy  cattle.  Cows 
take  to  it  readily,  but  are  apt  to  over¬ 
feed  unless  care  is  taken  to  weigh  out  the 
requii'ed  amount.  Pomace  is  about  twice 
as  heavy  as  corn  silage.  Starting  at  20 
lbs.  a  day  divided  in  equal  feeds,  the 
amount  may  be  increased  up  to  30  or  35 
lbs.  for  Ilolsteins  and  25  or  30  lbs.  for 


Jerseys.  Feeding  should  be  done  just 
after  milking,  otherwise  the  milk  may 
have  a  peculiar  flavor.  Pomace  keeps 
well  when  stored  in  almost  any  manner. 
Root  cellai-,  box  stall,  silo,'  pit  or  feed 
room  are  recommended. 

}J:  *  :!<  Sjc 

Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to  see 
how  the  South  Haven  peach  behaves  in 
New  York  State.  It,  has  fruited  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities  this  yeai’,  and  has  proven 
all  that  the  introducers  claimed  for  it. 
It  is. a  few  days  later  than  Rochester, 
larger,  brighter  and  more  attractive,  and 
of  delicious  flavor.  South  Haven  appears 
to  be  a  worthwhile  acquisition. 

-  *  sis  sis  *  * 

The  Bose  pear  should  be  stored  at  a 
temperatui’e  of  30  to  32  degi-ees  Fahr. 
as  soon  as  it  is  harvested.  Holding  at  a 
higher  tempex-atui’e  for  a  few  days  before 
putting  into  storage  shortens  the  stoi’age 
period  decidedly.  A  storage  tempeiature 
of  40  degi’ees  does  not  improve  quality 
as  has  often  been  thought.  When  the 
pears  are  taken  from  storage  they  reach 
highest  quality  if  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  66  degrees  Fahr.,  and  they  will 
develop  full  flavor  in  eight  to  twelve  days. 

:Jc  $  :Jc  ijc  s}e 

Mushi’ooms  can  be  grown  to  advantage 
under  greenhouse  benches,  a  space  seldom 
utilized  by.  greenhouse  men.  Although 
the  mushroom  ci’op  becomes  secondary  it 
is  often  good,  especially  where  even  tem¬ 
peratures  and  high  humidity  are  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  the  compost  may  in¬ 
crease  yields.  About  70  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  added  to  100  eu.  ft.  of  xmfennented 
manure  is  the"  approximate  proportion. 

:Jc  j|:  :|c  :|c 

The  cedar  rust  fungus  is  being  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  peculiar  trouble  obseiwed 
on  apples,  particularly  the  McIntosh,  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  this  season.  The 
injury  has  taken  the  form  of  surface  pit¬ 
ting  not  unlike  the  bitter  pit  disease,  but 
differing  in  the  fact  that  both  the  sur¬ 
face  tissues  and  those  beneath  are  killed. 
The  pits  are  also  said  to  be  deeper  and 
less  regular.  McIntosh  is  resistant  to 
cedar  rust,  but  on  resistant  varieties  the 
disease  is  said  to  kill  the  tissues  affected, 
a„d  so  produce  an  effect  quite  different 
from  that  seen  on  such  susceptible  va¬ 
rieties  as  Wealthy  and  Winter  Banana. 

H.  B.  T. 


Some  New  York  Farm  Notes 

In  some  of  the  high  schools  a  student 
is  asked  at  the  start  what  he  expects  to 
do.  They  want  to  plan  his  course  ac- 
coi’dingly.  I  doubt  if  any  considei’able 
number  know  what  they  will  do  in  after 
life.  The  plan  sounds  good,  but  in  most 
cases  there  it  ends.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
harm  in  asking.  One  boy  replied  that  he 
is  going  to  be  a  brainless  farmer.  That 
is  what  he  had  heard  them  called.  Under 
such  conditions  can  a  farm  boy  be  put 
through  the  village  school  and  get  back 
to  the  farm?  This  boy  is  from  the  farm 
and  has  been  going  to  the  village  school 
on  the  school  wagon  right  along.  He 
may  stay  by  the  fare  in  spite  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  sentiment  with  which  he  is  in  con¬ 
tact. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
agriculture  would  you  encourage  a  boy 
to  become  a  farmer?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  right  for  him  to  choose  farming.  A 
young  man  needs  some  better  conditions 
than  his  grandfather  probably  had  if  he 
succeeds.  A  little  more  capital  is  essential. 
He  needs  as  gooC  health  and  the  same 
ambition.  A  better  education  is  almost 
necessai'y.  He  must  have  better  cows 
and  a  good  deal  more  machinery.  It 
would  be  a  pretty  discouraging  proposi¬ 
tion  to  start  in  as  did  many  farmers  in 
the  middle  and  last  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  standard  of  living  is  differ¬ 
ent  and  necessary  expenses  are  more,  but 
it  will  need  economy  for  years  to  come  to 
succeed  if  he  has  to  pay  off  a  big  mort¬ 
gage. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  a  state¬ 
ment  from  a  western  man  about  New  York 
farms  and  farming  who  seems  to  have 
any  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
subject.  Therefore  I  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  by  Prof.  Norton  on 
page  1353.  He  is  pretty  fair  and  really 
understands  the  situation  quite  clearly. 
He  sees  that  the  dairy  fanner  here  needs 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  little  hired 
help.  Then  his  remarks  about  taxation 
are  in  order’.  An  income  tax  to  take 
care  of  most  of  the  public  expenses  is  the 
right  line,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  to  work  it  out,  but  it  needs  to  be 
done.  For  one  with  small  capital  I  don’t 
see  how  a  better  plac  can  be  found.  New 
York  has  other  farms  where  a  lai’ge  capi¬ 
tal  can  be  used  to  advantage.  I  would 
advise  a  man  with  ample  capital  to  look 
these  up  before  going  elsewhere.  H. 


Firebrick  for  Range 

How  can  I  line  a  l-ange  with  home¬ 
made  firebrick?  I  think  I  have  read  a 
formula  which  employed  steel  filings 
mixed  with  cement.  J.  B. 

The  following  formula  was  given  us 
several  years  ago :  Get  long  fiber  as¬ 
bestos,  such  as  is  used  to  cover  steam 
pipes  and  about  an  equal  amount  by  bulk 
of  yellow  brick  clay.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  water,  making  it  like  soft  putty. 
Clean  the  surface  very  clean  with  water, 
then  rub  on  the  mixture,  which  shoxild  be 
sticky.  The  correspondent  who  sent  this 
reported  that  it  worked  well. 


A  Young  Reader  Tends  the  Roadside  Stand 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Wonderful  Fall. — What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  Fall  this  has  been  !  Do 
you  know,  there  was  not  really  a  rainy 
day  in  all  September  in  Connecticut?  It 
rained  one  night  and  part  of  one  fore¬ 
noon.  Here  it  is  October  JL6,  Sunday, 
and  on  the  higher  spots  down  country 
things  are  not  even  touched  by  frost. 
What  weather  to  ripen  off  things.  The 
Parson  had  a  lot  of  beans  that  he  did 
not  dream  would  get  ripe,  but  ripe  they 
got.  We  pulled  them  yesterday  and  made 
a  rack  for  them  under  the  shed  with  some 
chicken  wore  and  they  ought  to  dry  off 
fine.  Putting  them  between  two  posts  is 
all  very  well  but  the  wind  blows  them  so 
that  you  have  to  keep  going  round  to 
look  after  them.  They  are  a  white  long 
bean  that  some  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader  sent  the  Parson  by  mail  some  two 
or  three  years  ago.  They  are  certainly  a 
fine  flavored  bean.  They  cook  up  a  bit 
mushy  but  that  does  not  matter..  We 
have  a  fine  big  pig  this  year,  and  it  will 
be  pork  and  beans  for  the  boys  this  Win¬ 
ter.  They  certainly  will  have  to  live  on 
something  besides  potatoes  this  year. 

Tiie  Potato  Crop. — For  the  potato 
crop  was  about  as  near  a  failure  round 
here  as  you  could,  imagine.  Of  course  the 
big  raiser  who  could  afford  the  latest 
spraying  machinery  and  kept  them 
sprayed  for  both  blight  and  green  lice, 
came  out  all  right.  But  for  the  others,  it 
was  a  great  loss.  Many  pieces  are  never 
dug  at  all.  One  man  planted  11  bushels 
and  got  22.  The  Parson  thinks  it  must 
be  fully  10  years  since  the  blight  bothered 
anyone  round  here.  Early  potatoes  were 
fine.  It  is  a  great  hardship  on  many 
families  to  have  such  a  failure  in  the  po¬ 
tato  crop.  Lima  beans,  too,  this  year, 
were  about  as  big  a  failure.  So  cold 
and  wet  was  the  weather  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  seemed  to  fall  off.  Watermelons 
did  not  do  anything  at  all,  nor  did  musk- 
melons  do  much  better.  Corn  is  the  old 
standby  in  New  England  still,  and  it 
ripened  up  beautifully.  We  planted  a 
Canadian  flint  this  year — it  doesn't  seem 
as  though  it  yielded  near  as  much  as  the 
bigger  dent  kinds,  but  it  is  certainly 
beautiful  corn.  Perhaps  we  can  have 
some  of  it  ground  to  eat  this  coming 
Winter. 

No  Apples. — There  are  almost  no  ap¬ 
ples  about  here.  Quite  a  number  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Many  of  these  are  offered  on 
the  wayside  markets.  One  wonders 
whether  McIntosh  business  is  not  going 
to  be  overdone.  It  is  certainly  a  wonder¬ 
ful  apple  with  a  wonderful  flavor,  but 
hardly  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Winter 
apples  like  the  Baldwin.  There  must  be 
some  apples  in  Vermont  as  the  folks  up 
there  have  offered  to  send  the  children 
down  a  barrel.  We  have  had  no  apples 
to  can  so  far  this  year,  and  we  shall 
all  miss  our  apple  sauce  unless  we  can 
find  some  to  can  in  this  barrel.  Neither 
have  we  any  cider  put  up  so  far.  More 
and  more  people  are  putting  up  cider  this 
way — just  bring  it  to  a  boil  (but  don’t 
let  it  boil  at  all)  and  then  put  it  right 
up  hot. 

The  Springfield  Fair. — For  the  first 
time  the  Parson  got  up  to  the  Springfield 
fair  this  year.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure 
to  go  to  such  a  place  and  not  be  yelled 
at  and  accosted  every  minute  by  a  lot  of 
fakers  and  dishonest  gamblers  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  lottery.  A  fellow 
that  one  of  the  Parson's  churches  has 
done  a  good  deal  for,  and  now  has  him 
a  good  place  to  live,  so  he  is  doing  well 
and  making  a  useful  member  of  society, 
came  to  a  local  fair  with  $1.25  in  his 
pocket.  This  was  enough  for  any  boy  to 
spend  at  the  fair.  Immediately  one  of 
these  thieves  and  robbers  got  hold  of  him 
and  relieved  him  of  every  cent  he  had. 
Do  you  suppose  they  would  leave  a  boy 
enough  to  get  himself  a  bit  of  dinner  with 
— not  on  your  life.  But  to  return  to  the 
Springfield  fair.  Maine  has  her  own 
building  and  has  a  fine  exhibit  inside. 
She  makes  much  of  her  vacation  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  well  she  might,  and  her  fish 
exhibition  attracted  much  attention.  She 
also  made  much  of  her  potato  exhibit. 

Massachusetts  gave  everyone  a  great 
lesson  in  forestry,  with  the  dry  brush  all 
scattered  round  and  the  forest  fire  rag¬ 
ing  and  the  little  mountain  stream  ail 
dried  up  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  fresh  mountain  forest  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  brook  babbling  down  to  the  little 
village  with  .'ts  pond  and  swimming  pool 
on  the  other  side,  all  taught  a  wonderful 
lesson.  The  map  showing  the  town-owned 
forests  was  an  eye-opener  to  the  Parson. 
Massachusetts  seemed  to  be  way  ahead  of 
Connecticut  in  this  respect.  The  Parson 
wonders  if  there  is  any  arrangement 
about  hunting  in  these  town  forests.  Here 
in  Connecticut,  the  .State  turns  loose  a 
great  army  of  licensed  hunters  to  go  out 
and  hunt  on  private  land  and  literally 
carry  off  game  that  belongs  to  the  owners 
of  the  land.  For  the  second  time  in  15 
years  there  were  a  few  gray  squirrels 
round  this  Fall  over  on  the  wall  under 
the  nut  trees,  but  there  isn’t  a  chance  in 
a  hundred  that  there  will  be  one  left  by 
the  end  of  the  hunting  season.  Even  if 
you  post  your  land,  how  is  one  going  to 
"  watch  it  all  the  time,  and  for  that  matter 
only  a  fraction  of  the  farmer’s  land  can 
be  seen  from  his  home  anyway.  A  town 


just  below  here  has  its  own  ruling  that 
no  gray  squirrels  shall  be  killed  within 
its  limits ;  it  would  be  a  good  one  on  the 
hunters  if  many  more  towns  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

Don’t  Fly  Off  the  Hooks. — We  all 
need  the  lesson  of  not  flying  off  the  hooks 
till  we  know  all  the  facts  about  any  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Parson  heard  a  true  story  about 
a  baby  show  the  other  day.  There  was 
much  fuss  over  this  baby  show  in  the 
town,  and  so  much  talk  that  one  sort  of 
a  harum-scarum  boy  felt  it  very  keenly 
that  he  did  not  have  any  baby  in  his 
family  to  enter.  When  the  day  came  and 
the  show  was  in  progress,  he  was  wan¬ 
dering  up  and  down  the  street  when,  on 
seeing  a  young  two-year-old  playing  in  the 
dirt  and  mud,  he  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  of  washing  it  up  and  taking  it  to  the 
show.  No  one  seemed  to  be  looking  after 
this  urchin  or  caring  for  it.  Of  course 
he  was  late  in  getting  it  into  the  show, 
and  the  judges  were  just  about  to  make 
the  award  to  a  baby,  and  its  mother  was 
just  about  to  burst  with  pardonable  pride 
when  someone  told  the  judges  of  the  new 
arrival.  The  boy  himself  didn’t  know 
whose  child  it  was,  lie  just  gave  it  any 
old  name  and  let  it  go  at  that.  As  the 
judges  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  new  arrival  the  mother  of  the 
about-to-be-awarded  first  prize  got  more 
and  more  excited.  “What  urchin  was 
that  anyway?  Who  brought  it?  Look 
at  its  clothes !”  But  the  judges  went 
over  it  point  by  point  and  gave  it  the 
first  prize.  The  irate  mother  stalked  off 
home  in  a  rage.  Then  it  was  that  she  de¬ 
cided  to  look  up  the  older  baby.  She 
nearly  broke  another  blood  vessel  trying 
to  find  it,  but  at  last  it  came  toddling 
along,  the  boy  having  an  eye  on  it  from 
across  the  street,  and  round  its  neck  was 
the  first  prize  blue  ribbon. 

Neighbors’  Sunday.  —  The  Parson 
went  to  service  in  an  open  country 
church  yesterday  that  was  something 
new  in  its  way  and  worked  out  very 
nicely.  It  was  called  “Neighbors’  Sun¬ 
day.”  We  are  not  yet  fully  auto  minded 
and  do  not  realize  what  can  be  done  tvith 
automobiles.  This  church  invited  some 
eight  other  churches  located  round  about 
to  come  and  worship  with  them  for  the 
forenoon  and  especially  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  service  the  local  minister 
called  the  roll  of  these  churches — each 
minister  responding  in  two  minutes  for 
his  church.  (It  was  said  every  man  kept 
within  his  time — think  of  that  for  min¬ 
isters.)  After  this  they  had  a  special 
preacher,  and  a  good  one,  too,  from  New 
Haven.  This  was  a  Congregational 
church.  They  said  they  had  a  goodly 
number  in  the  morning  and  all  had  had 
a  picnic  dinner  in  the  nearby  town  hall 
at  noon.  The  body  of  the  big  church  was 
completely  filled  at  the  afternoon  service 
and  quite  a  number  were  in  the  galleries. 

Dreamers  or  Schemers. — The  special 
preacher  talked  about  Joseph's  dream 
and  Joseph  as  a  dreamer,  and  how  they 
hated  Joseph  for  his  dreams  and  how, 
since  then,  many  have  been  hated  be¬ 
cause  of  their  dreams — hated  and  derid¬ 
ed  and  jeered  at  and  made  fun  of.  He 
gave  many  examples  such  as  the  young 
Westinghouse  before  Vanderbilt  trying  to 
persuade  him  that  he  could  'Stop  a  train 
of  cars  with  wind.  It  was  the  dreamers 
that  had  pushed  the  world  along.  Some¬ 
times  we  call  them  inventors,  and  some¬ 
times  visionaries,  but  they  are  dreamers 
just  the  same.  Over  against  the  dreamers 
are  the  schemers,  scheming  to  get  more 
houses  and  more  lands  and  more  money 
and  more  a.utos.  On  the  one  hand  some 
are  dreaming  to  put  more  good  into  the 
world  and  on  the  other  hand  some  are 
scheming  to  get  more  good  out  of  the 
world. 


Growing  Christmas  Trees 

In  regard  to  article  on  page  1199,  “The 
Christmas  Tree  Business,”  six  years  ago 
I  planted  for  an  experience  3,000  Norway 
spruce  seedlings  in  part  of  orchard  where 
the  deer  had  practically  destroyed  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  planted  in  1912.  Realizing  that 
the  apple  trees  would  never  do  well  I 
planted  the  Norway  spruce.  The  trees 
were  planted  in  rows  3  or  3%  ft.  apart 
and  8  in.  apart  in  row.  They  were  not 
hoed  until  the  third  year,  when  they 
were  hoed  or  sod  taken  away  to  make 
them  grow.  About  half  came  through 
and  are  now,  after  six  years,  20  to  24 
in.  tall.  I  have  planted  Norway  seedlings 
on  good  land,  but  found  they  did  best  in 
the  poorest  land,  as  the  grass  smothered 
them  out.  I  hoed  one  lot  of  3,000  out 
three  times  one  year  and  found  that  I  had 
to  let  them.*  go  after  all,  and  the  grass 
and  weeds  g"rew  5  ft.  high,  losing  most  or 
at  least  two-thirds  of  them. 

To  plant  them  for  Christmas  trees, 
plant  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  1  ft.  apart 
in  row,  in  very  poor  land,  mostly  sandy. 
The  ground  has  to  be  prepared,  plowed 
and  harrowed  with  no  sod.  Leave  plants 
undisturbed  the  first  Summer.  Next 
Spring  go  over  the  rows  and  hoe  them 
out  only  once.  The  third  year  the  trees 
should  be  8  in.  high.  Transplant  them 
where  you  want  to  plant  the  trees  for 
good  3  ft.  each  way,  cutting  out  when  at 
the  right  height,  which  should  be  after 


8  or  10  years.  If  grown  quicker  I  don’t 
think  they  will  make  good  trees. 

As  to  whether  it  will  pay  it  depends 
on  the  salesmanship  of  the  man  and  loca¬ 
tion  as  it  will  not  pay  for  anybody  far 
away  so  he  has  to  sell  to  buyers.  I  un¬ 
derstand  here  in  Vermont  the  buyers  pay 
four  cents  apiece  on  the  stumps  and  they 
cannot  be  grown  for  that  price  except 
wild,  where  they  have  seeded  themselves. 

The  cost  of  planted  ones  will  be  for 
10  in.  trees  that  you  grow  from  seedlings 
about  two  cents  cash,  not  figuring  your 
labor.  You  can  buy  seedlings  for  $7  per 
thousand  from  nurseries.  This  refers 
only  to  Norway  spruce,  which  is  the  ideal 
Christmas  tree.  Be  sure  to  plant  for 
good  in  a  location  where  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  fire,  as  the  grass  will 
grow  up  among  the  trees  and  if  burned 
they  all  will  be  destroyed.  The  greatest 
danger  is  fire,  as  they  all  might  be  wiped 
out  in  a  few  hours.  J.  B.  elfgren. 

Vermont. 


Cider  Competing  With  ‘Pop’ 

The  need  of  a  rapid  and  sightly  method 
of  making  cider  was  again  brought  to 
mind  yesterday  at  the  fair,  where  two  or 
three  stands  were  making  feeble  efforts 
to  give  the  “pop”  and  orange-juice  ven¬ 
dors  a  little  competition.  One  stand  was 
in  charge  of  a  wideawake  fellow  who  had 
a  display  of  fine  apples  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  public  no  doubt  reasoned  that 
those  big  gold  and  crimson  balls  should 
afford  a  delicious  drink.  And,  of  course, 
in  this  they  were  correct,  as  many  learned 
when  they  bought  a  glass  of  cider.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  many  more  would  have 
bought  a  glass  of  this  “nectar  of  Eden” 
if  that  proprietor  had  kept  his  unsightly 
press  out  of  sight.  I  have  bought  many 
glasses  of  cider  here  in  the  South  but  each 
time  have  been  disappointed.  It  is  usually 
made  out  of  very  inferior  apples  or  it  is 
warm,  and,  too  frequently,  both  faults 
are  present.  The  cider  yesterday  did 
not  even  look  good  to  me.  I.  did  not  see 
them  making  cider,  but  I  suspect  those 
apples  on  display  were  there  merely  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  not  to  show  the 
“dear  people”  the  source  of  the  cider  he 
was  offering.  The  cider  looked  to  me 
like  cane  juice.  While  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  deception  a  few  drops  of  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  to  give  an  added  amber  hue  would 
help  sales  and  more  good  than  harm 
might  result.  Of  course  the  right  thing 
to  do  is  to  use  better  apples  and  ignore 
the  above  questionable  advice.  However, 
people  know  that  pop  is  colored,  but  still 
they  buy  it  partly  because  of  its  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  But  that  unsightly 
cider  press  was  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  equipment  used  in  extracting  the  juice 
from  oranges.  J.  d.  p. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Details  of  one  of  the 
biggest  land  frauds  ever  uncovered  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  were  brought 
to  light  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  12,  follow¬ 
ing  the  arrest  of  five  men  at  North 
Platte,  Neb.  Thousands  of  acres,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  and  lands  worth  millions 
of  dollars  in  11  States  are  involved  in 
the  frauds  and  the  postal  inspectors  are 
preparing  to  make  between  60  and  70  ad¬ 
ditional  arrests.  In  the  round-up  of  the 
alleged  leaders  of  the  swindle  about  a 
bushel  of  fraudulent  deeds  and  mortgages 
all  ready  to  be  sold  to  unsuspecting  in¬ 
vestors  were  taken  by  the  inspectors.  For 
three  years  the  postal  inspectors  had  been 
working  on  the  case.  This  is  the  way 
the  frauds  were  worked.  Some  member 
of  the  gang  would  pick  out  a  farm  and 
have  an  abstract  made  of  the  property. 
The  swindlers  would  then  forge  a  deed, 
attach  a  notary’s  seal  which  they  had 
made,  and  then  sell  this  deed  to  an  un¬ 
suspecting  land  investor.  Usually  half 
a  dozen  deeds  would  pass  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gang,  so  that  when  the  in¬ 
vestor  had  a  lawyer  examine  the  abstract 
everything  would  appear  in  legal  shape. 
None  of  the  lands  will  be  lost  to  the  real 
owners,  but  they  will  be  put  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  clearing  the  title 
to  their  property. 

Nine  members  of  the  Decimo  Club  were 
held  up  in  the  lobby  of  the  Continental 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  and 
robbed  of  _  approximately  $3,000.  The 
money  had  been  collected  a  few  minutes 
before  in  dues  at  a  club  meeting.  Three 
bandits  had  concealed  themselves  near 
the  elevator  and  as  the  Decimo  members 
entered  the  building  they  were  forced  to 
get  in  the  elevator  and  face  the  wall. 

Miss  Ruth  Elder  and  George  W.  Halde- 
man,  her  pilot-navigator,  in  their  at¬ 
tempted  all-water  flight  over  the  ship 
lanes  from  New  York  to  Paris,  met  with 
disaster  Oct.  13,  and  were  rescued  by 
the  Dutch  oil  tanker  Barendrecht.  A 
broken  oil  line  in  their  Wright-motored 
Stinson  monoplane  had  brought  them 
down,  but  both  had  been  rescued  with¬ 
out  injury.  The  reported  position  of  the 
Barendrect  was  325  miles  northeast  of 
the  Azores  and  860  miles  short  of  the 
goal  Haldeman  and  Miss  Elder  had  set 
for  themselves.  They  were  far  south  of 
their  intended  course  when  they  were 
forced  to  make  a  landing.  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  450 
miles  away,  was  the  nearest  land  east¬ 
ward. 

Five  persons  were  killed  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  15,  when  a  local  experi¬ 


mental  airplane  crashed  near  Stinson 
Field,  the  municipal  airport.  L.  L.  Clark, 
32  years  old,  of  Houston,  who  rvas  pilot¬ 
ing  the  plane,  was  killed  when  the  plane 
plunged  to  the  ground,  as  were  Mrs.  Ed 
Cavanaugh,  of  San  Antonio ;  her  four- 
year-old  daughter  and  William  Winburn, 
a  reporter  for  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Ed 
Cavanaugh,  husband  of  Mrs.  Cavanaugh, 
died  shortly  after  the  accident  in  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

General  Frank  A.  Sutton,  former  mili¬ 
tary  adviser  to  the  Chinese  war  lord 
Chang  Tso-lin,  who  left  Vancouver  two 
weeks  ago  to  travel  by  canoe  and  pack 
train  from  Prince  George  to  Peace  River, 
Alberta,  was  reported  Oct.  15  lost  near 
Long  Portage.  He  left  J.  M.  Bryan,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Columbia  Provincial 
Parliament,  and  W.  Humphries,  Van¬ 
couver  engineer,  to  make  a  survey  of 
poweh  possibilities  in  Twenty-four  Mile 
Canyon,  and  never  returned. 

Rushing  home  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  15,  to  obtain  his  football  uniform 
for  one  of  the  big  games  of  the  year, 
Eugene  Gow,  16,  high  school  athlete, 
forced  his  way  into  his  home,  which  was 
being  fumigated  with  a  deadly  gas  com¬ 
pound,  and  fell  dead  after  he  had  taken 
but  a  few  steps.  The  fumigators  had 
warned  tenants  to  leave  and  had  sealed 
every  window  and  locked  all  doors.  The 
Gow  boy,  it  is  understood,  did  not  know 
of  this,  and  raced  up  the  back  stairs  un¬ 
noticed.  Evidently  thinking  his  mother 
had  gone  out  for  the  afternoon,  he  forced 
a  bedroom  window  in  quest  of  his  football 
togs,  and  crawled  in,  only  to  be  stricken 
dead. 

Three  men  were  killed  at  Comstock, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  15  when  their  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  southbound  Delaware  and 
Hudson  train.  A  coroner’s  investigation 
was  said  to  have  shown  that  the  train 
and  warning  lights  on  the  grade  crossing 
were  concealed  in  a  heavy  fog.  The  dead : 
V  alter  IV.  Smith,  23,  Hampton ;  Louis 
Goodlue,_  64,  Montgomery,  Vt. ;  Walter 

ells,  25,  Whitehall.  The  men  wTere  re¬ 
turning  from  a  hunting  trip,  and  licenses 
on  their  clothing  made  identification  pos¬ 
sible.  Wells  escaped  death  in  a  similar 
crash  on  the  same  crossing  four  years 
ago.  The  accident  resulted  in  the  death 
of  his  father  and  three  brothers. 

Legislation  to  permit  resumption  of 
hydraulic  gold  mining  in  California, 
where  it.  has  been  stopped  by  the  courts 
at  the  instance  of  farmers  who  com¬ 
plained  their  land  was  damaged,  is  urged 
in  the  October  Mining  Congress  Journal 
by  Representative  Englebriglit  (R.  Cal.). 
Asserting  the  State  holds  $600,000,000 
in  gold  which  still  is  recoverable  by  hy¬ 
draulic  processes,  Englebriglit  proposed 
that  dams  be  built  along  the  rivers  to 
catch  the  resulting  debris  and  prevent  its 
movement  to  farm  lands. 

A  man  was  killed  and  two  were  woun¬ 
ded  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15  when  two 
bank  guards,  two  bank  officials  and  three 
policemen  fought  off  five  holdup  men  who 
attacked  an  armored  car  carrying  bank 
funds.  The  dead  man  is  Thomas  Ken¬ 
nedy,  54  years  old,  a  guard  for  the  AVest 
Philadelphia  branch  office  of  the  Belmont 
Trust  Company.  The  wounded  men  are 
William  Lindsey,  45,  another  guard,  and 
one  of  the  _  holdup  men.  Lindsey  was 
shot  three  times  and  is  in  a  serious  con¬ 
dition. 

Six  men  are  believed  to  have  perished 
when  the  Norwegian  freighter  Besseggen 
was  rammed  Oct.  15  in  New  York  Har¬ 
bor,  by  the  French  liner  Paris,  outward 
bound.  The  sugar-laden  freighter  lies 
buried  off  Bedloe’s  Island,  where  she  was 
struck. 

The  validity  of  clauses  in  insurance 
policies  proving  that  beneficiaries  cannot 
collect  if  the  injured  persons  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  when  they  met  death  or 
injury  was  upheld  Oct.  18  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  opinion  is  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  rendered  by  an  Appellate 
Court  on  the  “law  violation”  clauses. 
The  case  was  an  appeal  of  Mrs.  Emma  N. 
Flannagan  from  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Tennessee  and  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Indemnity  Corporation  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  the  policies  Mrs.  Flannagan 
was  named  beneficiary  of  her  husband,  T. 
II.  Flannagan,  who  was  killed  on  April 
28,  1926,  while  driving  an  automobile. 
Evidence  showed  that  Flannagan  had 
been  drinking  heavily  in  a  hotel. 

The  Twin  Brook  Zoo,  in  Middletown 
Township,  N.  J.,  will  be  discontinued 
shortly,  and  the  animals,  numbering  more 
than  500,  sold,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  Oct.  IS  by  Oliver  W.  Holton, 
who  owns  the  collection.  The  decision 
to  sell  the  animals  and  give  up  the  zoo, 
Mr.  Holton  said,  was  the  result  of  the 
death  of  his  five-year-old  son,  Tommy, 
who  was  killed  by  a  wolf  several  months 
ago  after  the  animal  had  escaped  from  its 
cage.  During  last  year  several  animals 
escaped  and  caused  considerable  trouble. 


Solid  Chocolate  Cake 

Take  one  cup  sugar,  four  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  cocoa,  break  one  egg  in  it  and 
stir  thoroughly ;  add  one  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  and  vanilla.  Dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon,  slightly  heaping,  of  soda  in  one  cup 
sour  cream,  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  I 
always  add  about  one-half  cup  sweet 
milk  and  if  I  make  a  layer  cake  I  add 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  cup  of 
flour  or  enough  to  make  a  little  stiffen 
than  ordinary  cake.  Put  either  chocolate 
or  plain  white  frosting  on  it.  We  prefer 
chocolate.  MRS.  w.  H.  D 
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EVERYONE  who  studies  the  Danish  system  of 
co-operative  farming  thoroughly  in  Denmark 
comes  back  from  the  subject  well  convinced  that  the 
foundation  element  of  success  is  the  system  of  farm 
education,  which  teaches  young  people  the  necessity 
of  working  together.  We  have  already  described  the 
famous  folk  schools  which  have  become  so  success¬ 
ful  in  Denmark.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  have  been  the  final  element  in  giving  the  Danish 
people  that  peculiar  educational  clutch  which  has 
enabled  them  to  hold  co-operation  together.  In  fact, 
it  seems  more  and  more  evident,  the  more  we  study 
it,  that  true  education  in  the  country  schools  is 
largely  responsible  for  Denmark’s  success.  In  this 
country  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  real  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  our  system  of  country  schools  so 
as  to  have  it  grow  into  a  great  national  industrial 
and  patriotic  system,  as  is  the  case  in  Denmark. 
Here,  the  great  design  is  to  train  a  country  hoy  or 
girl  so  that  he  may  “pass”  into  a  town  school  where 
lie  is  rarely  if  ever  trained  as  a  practical  worker. 
Thus  it  happens  too  often  that  when  a  large  co-op¬ 
erative  working  society  is  formed,  there  are  too 
many  men  trained  as  managers  and  too  few  of 
them  who  really  work.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  in 
national  co-operation  of  farmers  there  must  be 
something  basic  in  training  or  common  education 
to  give  children  what  they  need  in  the  habit  of  co¬ 
operation.  We  have  very  little  if  anything  of  this 
here  now. 

THE  United  States  Government  has  called  in  its 
Second  Liberty  Loan  bonds  for  payment  on  No¬ 
vember  15.  A  word  of  caution  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  present  holders  of  these  bonds.  They 
will  he  tempted  by  dealers  and  promoters  of  doubt¬ 
ful  enterprises  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
in  securities  which  promise  a  big  profit.  Let  them 
beware.  Just  now  the  rate  of  interest  on  high-class 
securities  is  about  4  per  cent  or  a  little  less.  If  a 
higher  rate  is  offered  it  is  because  of  greater  risk 
of  losing  the  investment,  or  in  expense  of  supervising 
it,  or  inability  to  get  the  money  back  when  you  may 
need  it.  The  higher  the  bonus  of  interest  above  the 
market  rate  for  stable  securities  the  greater  the 
chance  of  losing  it.  all.  Sound  securities  do  not  today 
pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  They  are  not  peddled 
by  dealers  and  agents  or  boomed  by  promoters.  It  is 
only  the  doubtful  or  wholly  worthless  paper  certifi¬ 
cates  that  are  so  forced  to  your  attention,  and  you 
buy  them  at  your  peril.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
he  persuaded  to  buy  securities  in  a  hurry.  You  can 
lose  nothing  by  taking  time  to  inform  yourself  as  to 
their  worth.  If  you  must  invest  in  securities  by  all 
means  first  consult  your  local  banker.  We  would  re¬ 
gret  that  a  single  dollar  of  money  saved  and  in¬ 
vested  with  the  government  in  the  time  of  its  need 
should  now  go  to  swell  the  purse  of  idlers  and 
rogues. 

CAPE  Cod  stands  out  as  a  stout  sandy  arm  in 
front  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  keeping  the  worst 
of  the  ocean  from  Boston  and  playing  its  part  in 
history.  It  has  never  played  a  large  part  in  agri¬ 
culture,  though  at  one  time  a  large  part  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  thought  of  leaving  the  home 
town  and  locating  at  Eastham.  That  would  have 
been  a  fatal  mistake,  yet  it  was  nearly  put  over, 
chiefly  because  the  soil  at  this  point  of  Cape  Cod 
contains  more  clay  and  organic  matter  than  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  thus  it  is  more  productive. 
There  have  been  several  curious  twists  of  history 
caused  by  a  mistake  in  locating  a  colony  on  land  too 
poor  to  support  it,  and  without  rivers  or  ponds  large 
enough  to  supply  power  enough  to  command  capital. 
If  the  Cape  Cod  sand  could  retain  moisture  fairly 


well  it  could  with  its  natural  advantages  become 
more  productive,  and  with  its  location  (lie  sec- 
lion  could  do  as  it  now  does  in  spots — profitable 
farming.  All  through  the  history  of  New  England 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  soil  for  shore 
farming.  Kelp  and  seaweed  were  hauled  from  the 
ocean  and  plowed  into  the  land.  Salt  muck  was 
taken  from  the  marshes,  spread  out.  and  dried  and 
used  with  the  sand.  All  sorts  of  fish  waste  or  even 
millions  of  live  fish  have  been  used  on  these  light 
sands  and  every  year  we  have  dozens  of  questions 
asking  how  some  form  of  cheap  organic  material 
can  he  found  for  fitting  these  sands.  One  problem 
of  the  future  will  be  to  make  use  of  these  salt 
marshes  which  now  spread  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
breeding  mosquitoes  and  a  nuisance  generally.  In  a 
few  cases  small  patches  have  been  drained  or 
pumped  and  treated  with  lime  or  gypsum.  Such 
lands  have  slowly  come  hack,  and  after  some  50 
years  of  washing  and  draining  are  able  to  produce 
fair  crops  of  Alsike  clover,  Red-top  and  a  few  other 
good  grasses.  Local  varieties  of  corn  or  potatoes 
grow  well ;  in  fact  it  seems  possible  to  make  the 
marsh,  as  it  stands,  productive.  When  it  comes  to 
using  the  soil  of  the  marsh  as  a  reinforcement  for 
the  sand,  the  ease  is  very  different.  One  peculiar 
fact  about  all  these  things  is  that  in  most  eases  of 
such  kinds  the  local  farmers  through  generations  of 
work  and  observation  will  work  out  some  effective 
plan  which  is  found  later,  by  the  scientific  men,  to 
be  sound  and  correct.  Yet  nothing  of  the  use  of 
salt  muck  on  Cape  Cod  has  been  reported. 


SURELY  the  Hon.  John  Frost  has  been  on  the 
job  this  year  in  our  own  community  at  least. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  average  “killer”  has  come 
about  October  8,  usually  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
that  date,  or  perhaps  a  few  leaves  crinkled  and 
snapped.  Then  there  has  often  been  wet  weather 
so  that  even  when  the  frost  kept  away  the  seed  corn 
could  not  harden  properly.  This  year  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  All  through  the  Summer  when  corn  should 
have  been  at  its  best  the  weather  worked  against  it. 
Up  through  August  it  seemed  impossible  that  there 
could  he  any  really  hard  seed.  Then  suddenly  there 
came  a  change.  September  and  October  proved 
wa rm  and  sunny  and  September  really  had  as  much 
good  corn-growing  weather  as  we  often  have  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Up  to  October  18  there  has  been  no  killing 
frost  with  us.  We  waited  until  October  15  and  then 
put  all  hands  into  the  cornfield  and  cut  at  once.  It 
looks  now  like  a  fair  proportion  of  sound  seed  corn, 
while  if  we  had  cut  at  the  usual  season  there  would 
have  been  only  liere  and  there  a  few  sound  ears. 
Most  farmers  throughout  the  East  report  much  the 
same  thing.  It  has  put  new  values  into  the  crop, 
and  1  hey  are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  indulgence. 


IT  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
planted  Hope  Farm  peach  trees  this  year  that 
the  variety  is  a  very  vigorous  grower  at  least.  In 
about  every  case  our  reports  show  a  very  strong 
start.  Our  own  planting  grew  more  vigorously  than 
any  other  .variety  put  near  them.  The  following  re¬ 
port  is  made  by  a  grower  in  Indiana : 

These  were  the  finest  peach  trees  I  ever  planted.  1 
planted  them  in  the  rain,  and  it  continued  to  rain  until 
about  the  fifth  of  June,  at  which  time  it  turned  dry  and 
remained  that  way  until  about  the  first  of  this  month. 
When  the  rains  ceased  I  was  wholly  unable  to  cultivate 
my  entire  orchard  until  it  became  too  dry  to  use  the 
disk,  and  about  one-half  of  these  trees  received  no  cul¬ 
tivation  whatever.  Under  these  extremely  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  a  great  many  of  these  trees  made  some  2  to  3 
ft.  growth  and  they  all  made  a  very  good  growth. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  our  people  are  not 
growing  peach  trees  for  their  foliage  or  cord  wood, 
and  that  many  a  racer  starts  into  the  race  with  a 
flourish  and  sneaks  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
We  do  think,  however,  that  this  peach  is.  to  lie 
ranked  as  one  of  the  worth-while  things  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  given  to  the  world,  and  while  we  will 
not  praise  it  or  guarantee  it  in  any  way  we  think 
that  in  years  to  come  it  will  be  considered  a  good 
companion  for  the  paper. 

* 

RECENTLY  we  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  be¬ 
fore  the  students  of  a  literary  college  of  more 
than  usual  standing.  This  college  is  located  in  a 
small  country  town  which  serves  as  headquarters  for 
n  noted  country  community.  The  section  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  farmers.  This  would  seem  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  place  for  studying  the  reaction  of  farm  life 
upon  education.  The  section  dates  back  to  settle¬ 
ment  beyond  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  one 
might  expect  naturally  to  find  much  of  that  old-time 
rural  culture  known  in  older  days,  set  forth  in  the 


literary  college.  There  were  about  300  people  pres¬ 
ent — students  and  their  friends,  a  bright,  strong 
body  of  young  people.  We  began  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“How  many  of  you  young  folks,  came  from  farm 
homes?” 

About  half  the  students  held  up  their  hands.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  beginning  we  went  on. 

“How  many  expect  to  go  hack  to  farm  homes  for 
life?” 

As  a  response  we  had  10  put  on  our  spectacles  to 
discover  one  small  girl  down  in  front  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  her  hand.  It  must  he  said  that  she  seemed 
brave  and  determined  enough  for  a  thousand — hut 
she  stood  alone.  The  others  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
had  graduated  from  the  farm !  Then  we  spoke  of 
the  influence  which  strong  pioneer  women  have  had 
in  the  development  of  history.  The  hoy  could  never 
have  subdued  the  world  unless  he  felt  sure  that  the 
girl  would  walk  beside  him'or  follow  him.  In  older 
times  our  grandmothers  left:  their  pleasant  homes 
and  the  happier  things  of  life  willing  to  endure  the 
privations  of  the  frontier  if  their  men  could  he  with 
them.  That  was  the  spirit,  as  much  as  the  adven¬ 
turous  character  of  the  pioneer,  which  built  up  this 
nation  and  made  it  great.  Then,  having  explained 
some  of  these  things  wo  wanted  to  ask  how  many 
of  the  girls  in  that  audience  would,  if  need  be,  leave 
all  the  convenient  and  pleasant  things' of  their  town 
life  and  follow  their  “boys”  off  into  some  lonely 
place  if  it  could  he  shown  that  (heir  country  really 
needed  them  there.  There  was  no  response.  Per¬ 
haps  the  girls  did  not  fully  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Very  likely  that  with  the  removal  of  the 
frontier  there  seems  no  need  of  further  pioneer  life 
among  most  of  our  people.  At  any  rate  the  modern 
girl  and  woman  does  not  seem  to  think  that  pioneer¬ 
ing  is  in  her  line  either  as  a  duty  or  a  job!  And, 
after  all,  who  can  blame  them  when  we  consider  how 
they  have  been  taught?  And  yet— consider  this ! 
There  are  thousands  of  old-time  farm  communities 
which  have  started  on  the  way  to  seed  because  the 
“vision”  and  bright  things  of  life  have  departed. 
There  is  the  truest  pioneer  life  required  to  bring 
them  hack.  Do  you  know  of  any  finer  things  which 
our  colleges  can  teach  than  the  power  to  make  these 
country  communities  the  contented,  patriotic  centers 
they  used  to  he? 


THE  Idaho  potato  growers  are  planning  to  push 
their  special  Idaho  Russet  baking  potatoes  quite 
neavily  into  eastern  trade  this  year.  Distributing 
agents  have  been  appointed,  and  the  potatoes  will  he 
shipped  in  15-lb.  cartons,  suitable  for  individual 
family  trade,  and  bushel  boxes  for  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  use.  They  will  he  graded  from  40  to  120, 
each  tuber  wrapped. 


THAT  vitamin  idea  has  greatly  popularized  to¬ 
matoes,  which  in  fresh  condition,  are  in  the 
New  York  and  other  large  markets  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  Before  the  local  eastern  crop  is  gone,. 
Californias  are  on  hand.  Then  Mexico  will  start 
in,  with  Florida  to  follow,  and  so  on  up  through  the 
southern  trucking  States,  until  the  Peninsula  and 
Jersey  are  shipping  again.  Meanwhile,  for  those 
who  want  a  finer  product,  and  are  ready  to  pay  a 
little  more,  greenhouse  tomatoes  may  he  had.  The 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  section  sends  large  shipments  of 
these  to  New  York,  graded  and  under  a  dependable 
label. 


Brevities 

The  natural  history  of  the  eel — Mr.  Weed  tells  about 
it  on  page  1335. 

If  the  thought  of  approaching  Winter  seems  a.  bit 
gloomy,  let’s  remember  ihats  ilie  season  for  good  old 
pumpkin  pie  is  here. 

Strawberries  grow  well  in  Alaska  and  make  a 
Vprofitable  crop.  Same  is  true  of  potatoes.  The  market 
just  about  absorbs  t he  output. 

No,  that  system  of  making  a  sour  lawn,  where  weeds 
will  not  grow,  is  not  recommended  for  shady  places.  The 
grasses  that  grow  best  in  i  lie  shade  do  not  thrive  in 
sour  land. 

Uniforms  for  teachers.  School  boards  here  and 
there  are  trying  to  enforce  a  rule  requiring  women 
teachers  t  o  wear  long  smocks — reaching  ^within  10  in. 
of  the  floor.  In  most  cases  the  women  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  regulation  !  No  mere  man  is  to  tell  them 
what  to  wear. 

Here  is  a  good  statement:  “I  find  the  deaf  man 
misses  much  in  the  world — much  good  and,  perhaps, 
equally  as  much  bad.  Deafness  usually  makes  a  man 
like  a  figure  ‘8.’  He  is  unusually  broad  in  some  ways 
and  equally  narrow  in  others.  A  little  self-analysis 
shows  us  how  we  get  that  way.  A  little  self-pity  usual¬ 
ly  convinces  us  that  our  misfortune  is  to  blame  for  the 
middle  of  the  ‘8.’  ” 
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A  Ghost  in  the  Milk  House 

REFERRING  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  to  increase  the  price  of  Class  1 
milk  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  not  later  than  November 
1,  an  article  in  the  Watertown  Times  of  October  15 
says : 

Truman  Cole,  Little  Falls,  president  of  the  board,  in¬ 
troduced  the  resolution  proposing  the  raise  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  costs. 

As  far  as  could  be  learned  today,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  milk.  .  .  .  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 

the  reason  for  the  Unity  Association  raise  in  price  is 
to  open  the  way  for  western  milk  in  the  New  York 
market.  It  has  been  reported  for  some  time  that  the 
Unity  Association  is  seeking  to  bring  western  milk  into 
the  New  York  City  market. 

The  theory  advanced  is  this :  If  the  Unity  Associa¬ 
tion  can  raise  the  price  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  met 
by  the  consumers  of  New  York  City,  Commissioner 
Louis  I.  Harris  Avill  order  western  milk  brought  into 
the  New  York  market. 

This  western  milk  would  compete  with  the  product 
of  Northern  New  York  dairymen,  flooding  the  market 
and  forcing  milk  prices  down. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  attempt  to  be 
funny  or  merely  stupid,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  intended  as  serious.  Anyway  it  has  been  de¬ 
liberately  published  in  a  dairy  section.  If  the  “west¬ 
ern  scare”  had  not  been  worked  to  the  limit  already, 
this  “theory”  in  itself  would  crack  credibility.  In 
the  first  place  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
are  milk  producers.  They  draw  no  salaries  from  the 
milk  industry.  They  are  representative  of  the  best 
in  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State,  and  can  have  and 
do  have  no  purpose  but  to  sell  milk  for  themselves 
and  their  members  at  a  fair  price.  In  the  second 
place,  Commissioner  Harris  investigated  the  western 
supply  of  milk  last  Spring  and  found  that  there  was 
no  milk  available  for  the  New  York  market  short  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  that  the  cost  of  bringing 
it  to  New  York  was  prohibitive.  In  the  third  place 
Commissioner  Harris  requested  dealers  to  make  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  price  and  to  announce  it 
in  June  so  that  New  Yrork  farmers  might  have  a 
chance  to  make  preparations  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Harris  did  not  say  that  he  would  increase  the 
milk  shed  if  the  price  went  up.  He  expected  it  to 
go  up  and  said  so.  He  knows  that  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  way  to  permanently  increase  the  supply  in  the 
short  seasons  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  during 
such  seasons. 

This  authority  says  there  is  no  shortage  of  milk. 
Maybe  not,  but  anyone  with  a  creamery  of  milk  on 
his  hands  during  the  last  two  months  could  sell  it 
for  pretty  close  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  above  the 
market  price.  Contracts  have  recently  been  made 
for  all  milk  at  $3  and  better  at  the  plants  on  a  six 
months  contract.  This  means  that  in  these  few  cases 
producers  get  the  full  $3  price  for  every  quart  of 
milk  delivered.  Those  who  get  less  sell  below  the 
price  which  demand  and  supply  warrant. 

Surplus  has  been  the  excuse  for  low  milk  prices 
for  a  half  century.  Now  the  excuse  is  the  fear  of 
a  surplus.  We  refuse,  however,  to  believe  that  North¬ 
ern  New  York  producers  will  be  frightened  by  this 
new  milk  ghost. 


Milk  Advisory  Board  Meeting 

THE  Milk  Producers’  Advisory  Board  held  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  at  Utica  on  Friday,  October  14.  A 
full  membership  was  present  and  complete  co-op¬ 
eration  prevailed.  After  a  full  discussion  of  all  the 
costs  of  production  and  the  conditions  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  shortage  of  milk,  and 
Whereas,  The  cost  of  production  is  advancing  by 
reason  of  the  high  costs  of  grain  and  labor,  and  in  order 
that  production  may  be  stimulated  sufficiently  in  the 
present  milk  shed,  to  supply  the  market  requirements, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Advisory  Board 
recommends  to  all  selling  agencies  and  milk  distributors 
that  the  price  of  Class  1  milk  be  advanced  47  cents  per 
100  lbs.  not  later  than  November  1  next. 

The  Board  yet  only  consists  of  the  Sheffield  Produ¬ 
cers  and  the  Unity  Association.  Provision  is  made  in  it 
for  the  League  to  come  in.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  yet  do  so.  With  the  three  groups  co-operating 
the  Board  could  speak  with  authority.  With  any 
one  group  out  the  Board  can  only  recommend. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  we  all  had  to  go 
through  the  friction  disputes  of  recent  years.  We 
started  off  11  years  ago  with  unheard-of  unity.  It 
may  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  “things 
would  flow  on  like  a  song,”  or  that  having  precipi¬ 
tated  a  conflict,  that  all  would  join  hands  again  in 
a  complete  reunion.  But  it  is  nearly  four  years  now 
since  dairy  farmers  first  turned  with  hope  to  the 
first  unity  meeting  at  Utica  on  May  14,  1924,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Three 
committees  have  functioned  since  for  the  same  unity 
purpose.  The  Northern  Counties  Committee  cre¬ 


ated  two  of  them,  and  crowned  its  work  in  making 
provisions  for  the  organization  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  All  of  this  work  has  served  to  clear  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  While  human  nature  remains  as  it  is  men 
will  differ  in  opinions  and  in  emotions.  It  were  not 
given  to  us  all  to  think  alike  on  details.  It  may 
therefore  work  out  better  for  a  time  at  least  to  re¬ 
main  in  group  organizations  and  unite  the  three 
managements  as  the  Program  Committee  recom¬ 
mended.  There  is  no  longer  prospect  of  profit  in 
argument  or  dispute.  Every  dairyman  has  made  up 
his  own  mind  by  this  time  and  knows  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Most  of  them  realize  the  necessity  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Let  them  align  themselves  with  the 
group  of  their  choice,  and  then  let  every  thought, 
emotion  and  act  be  focused  in  a  unity  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  groups.  The  industry  demands  it. 
Producers  desire  it. 

Later.  The  League  did  not  accept  the  Advisory 
Board  recommendation  at  its  meeting  of  October  19. 
It  increased  class  1  5  cents  and  class  3  10  cents,  for 
November. 


To  Stop  Sale  of  Loose  Milk 

OMMISSIONER  Harris  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  announced  last  week  that  he 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  sale  of  loose 
milk  is  inadvisable.  He  said  that  he  will  continue 
his  study  of  the  subject,  and  expects  within  a  month 
to  confer  with  the  large  distributors,  and  if  he  finds 
that  the  elimination  of  loose  milk  is  possible  with¬ 
out  considerable  increase  in  price  steps  will  be  taken 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  loo^e  milk  in  stores.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  all  milk  will  have  to  be  sold 
in  bottles. 

This  policy,  if  adopted,  will  increase  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  tenement  sections  of  the  city,  and  reduce 
its  consumption.  Large  dealers  who  are  equipped 
to  handle  bottled  trade  will,  of  course,  encourage  it. 
Any  policy  that  increases  the  cost  of  distribution 
surely  reduces  consumption  and  discourages  pro¬ 
duction. 


Land  Bank  Fraud  Trial 

Trial  of  six  former  officials  of  the  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  at  Redwood  Falls  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  fraud  was  on  call  in  Federal 
Court  last  week.  They  ara:  Guy  Huston,  J.  E.  Hus¬ 
ton,  W.  H.  Gold,  Glenn  W.  Gold.  Donald  W.  Gold  and 
W.  G.  Smith. 

Two  indictments  containing  26  counts  were  returned 
10  months  ago  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  St.  Paul. 
The  three  Golds  and  Guy  Huston  are  named  in  the 
first  indictment,  which  in  nine  counts  charges  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  by  misapplication 
of  $783,000  of  funds  of  the  bank,  and  in  four  counts 
alleges  violations  of  the  act  by  falsification  of  bank 
records.  In  a  final  count,  conspiracy  to  commit  these 
acts  is  charged. — Dispatch. 

UY  HUSTON,  who  originally  operated  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  western  points,  came  to  New 
York  about  two  years  ago  and  secured  control  of 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  conservative  management.  With  a  little  more 
vigilance  and  a  little  less  politics  in  the  supervision 
of  these  banks  they  should  function  as  a  service  to 
agriculture  as  the  law  originally  intended. 


Irony  in  Gift  of  a  Farm 

TATE  Senator  Luke  W.  Duffy,  of  Indiana,  has 
taken  a  unique  way  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  gravity  of  farm  problems  and  the  hardships  of 
Indiana  farmers.  He  gave  President  Coolidge,  Sec¬ 
retary  Mellon  and  other  national  leaders  a  176-acre 
Indiana  farm  subject  to  a  $3,500  mortgage.  The 
deed  provides  that  the  new  owners  are  to  maintain 
and  support  it  ur/til  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
The  President  is  named  trustee  owner  for  the  others, 
andtthe  terms  are  that  the  trusteeship  is  to  last: 

“Throughout  the  period  that  Liverpool  free  trade 
level  shall  fix  and  control  the  prices  of  products  grown 
on  that  farm. 

“Until  American  farm  agriculture  has  been  provided 
with  a  well-placed  aj*d  effective  niche  in  the  national 
tariff  schedule. 

“Until  farm  life  has  been  stripped  of  favoritism  in 
behalf  of  eastern  ‘margin  hunters.’ 

“Until  there  is  a  homemade  American  cost  market  en¬ 
gaged  on  all  grain  sales  for  domestic  delivery.” 

When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  farm  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  public  park  known  as  the  Coolidge  Industrial 
Park. 

In  addition  to  the  President  and  Secretary  Mellon 
the  deed  names  Secretary  Hoover,  Secretary  Jardine, 
Senators  Simeon  Fess,  James  A.  Reed  and  Pat  Har¬ 
rison,  Representatives  Finis  Garrett  and  Julius  Barnes. 

The  deed  to  the  farm  is  conveyed  “in  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  unrendered  service  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture.” 


Farmers  Financed  by  Commission  Men 

INCE  the  article  “Are  the  Eastern  Farmers 
Slaves?”  appeared  on  page  1150,  we  have  had 
a  lively  discussion,  We  print  on  page  1330  two  let¬ 


ters — one  East  and  the  other  West.  Among  other 
things  which  interest  our  people  is  the  point  made 
that,  commission  men,  fertilizer  dealers  and  others 
frequently  finance  farmers  under  a  form  of  contract. 
This  is  evidently  increasing  the  amount  of  produce 
thrown  on  the  market.  There  is  great  interest  to 
know  how  this  is  done,  and  we  are  obtaining  state¬ 
ments  from  people  who  are  doing  it.  The  first  one 
follows : 

We  have  made  deals  on  1,100  acres  in  Texas  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  as  follows : 

M  e  advanced  all  expense  of  seed,  growing  expense, 
and  all  expense  connected  with  the  farm,  except  in¬ 
terest,  taxes,  etc.  then  handle  the  products  at  7  per 
cent  commission  basis  and  split  the  net  proceeds  even¬ 
ly  between  the  owners  of  the  farm  and  ourselves.  This 
deal  worked  out  satisfactorily  for  two  years,  and  then 
Ave  bought  the  farm,  and  since  Ave  bought  it,  we  have 
not  made  any  money,  due  to  market  conditions  and 
general  over-production. 

We  know  of  deals  made  in  growing  potatoes  in  our 
fetate  and  adjoining  States  where  the  commission  mer- 
chant.  furnished  the  seed  to  the  farmer  and  contracted 
tor  his  potatoes  at  a  stipulated  price,  the  cost  of  the 
seed  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  potatoes  Avhen 
shipped.  Some  cantaloupe  deals  were  arranged  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  whereby  the  growers  do  all  their  own  growing 
but  contract  to  delii'er  the  cantaloupes  at  a  fixed  price 
when  ready  for  market. 

We  also  adimnce  to  some  groAvers  with  whom  Ave  are 
well  acquainted  sums  of  money  to  help  them  out  in 
their  expenses,  and  then  handle  their  crops  for  them 
when  they  are  ready.  Of  course  Ave  only  do  this  with 
people  Ayith  whom  Ave  are  well  acquainted,  and  know 
them  to  be.  good  farmers. 

Missouri.  bald  wix -pope  marketing  co. 


A  Glance  at  the  Markets 

Cariot  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last  week 
rsached  34,000  cars  of  2,i  products.  Butter,  cheese  and 
egg  markets  continued  firm.  The  grain  markets  ruled 
generally  firm.  Moderate  decreases  in  receipts  of  sheep 
and  other  classes  of  live  stock  Avere  reported  for  11  im¬ 
portant  markets.  Fruit  prices  Avere  generally  firm  to 
higher,  but  vegetables  closed  the  week  mostly  lower* 
Hay  prices  held  steady  in  a  quiet  market. 

Supplies  of  fancy  fresh  butter  have  been  quite  limited, 
Avith  indications  that  production  is  considerably  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Late  reports,  however,  indicate  some 
recovery  in  pasture  conditions.  Demand  for  storage 
butter  continues  large,  the  reduction  of  storage  holdings 
occurring  at  a  faster  rate  than  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  prices  continue  to  Avork  to  slightly  higher 
levels  Avith  general  confidence  in  the  current  market 
situation.  W  hile  there  lia\re  been  a  few  price  changes 
in  the  egg  markets,  the  general  seasonal  upward  trend 
is  being  maintained.  Poultry  markets  also  are  regarded 
as  being  in  a  satisfactory  position. 

Grapes,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  moATing  in  heavier 
supply  than  at  the  same  time  last  season,  but  most 
other  lines  were  less  active  than  in  1926.  The  October 
crop  report  reduced  potato  prospects  another  5,000.000 
bushels,  leaving  a  crop  of  295.000.000  bushels,  or  just 
about  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  Shipments 
of  potatoes  last  week  totalled  9,000  cars  from  all  sec- 
%tions,  which  was  about  1.500  cars  more  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Potato  harvesting  is  nearly  completed  in  Maine. 
Growers  in  some  of  the  northern  and  western  States 
were  hauling  most  of  their  stock  to  storage,  awaiting 
a  possible  improvement  in  market  conditions.  Michi¬ 
gan’s  crop  is  particularly  late  this  year  in  going  to 
consuming  centers.  Returns  at  shipping  points  through¬ 
out  the  late  potato  region  averaged  fullv  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Neiv  Brunswick.  Can¬ 
ada,  growers  were  being  offered  only  81  per  barrel  in 
late  September. 

Prospects  for  apples  changed  little  from  September. 
.Che  total  crop  has  been  slightly  reduced  and  commer¬ 
cial  production  estimates  increased  a  little.  Many  of 
the  leading  shipping  States  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
have  only  half  as  large  a  commercial  crop  as  last  year. 
Production  in  TV  ashington  and  Oregon  combined  is 
about  2.000.000  barrels  or  6.000.000  boxes  short  of  the 
1926  record.  Shipping  point  prices  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  strengthened  during  the  Aveek.  and  Rhode 
mugs  in  Western  New  York  Avere  bringing 
$b.2o  a  barrel,  compared  AA-itli  $2.50  a  year  ago. 

.  The  forecast  for  peach  production  has  been  sliglitlv 
increased  and  pears  loivered  somewhat.  Estimates  for 
the  sweet  potato  crop  have  been  decreased  87,500  000 
bushels,  and  the  recent  gains  in  market  values  were 
largely  lost  during  the  week.  Onion  prices  show  little 
change  at  important  loading  points  but  are  generall.\ 
loAver  in  consuming  centers.  Cabbage  prices  last  week 
were  someAvhat  irregular,  Wisconsin  cabbage  continuing 
to  bring  about  50  per  cent  more  than  Western  New 
York  stock. 

Milling  wlyeat  is  in  good  demand  and  the  limited  of¬ 
ferings  of  corn  are  readily  absorbed  at  steady  prices 
Higher  foreign  markets  as  a  result  of  delayed  market¬ 
ing  in  Canada  and  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  crop  in  that  country  and  in  Europe  were 
strengthening  factors  in  the  wheat  market. 

Continued  warm  weather  in  the  corn  belt  has  brought 
more  corn  to  maturity  than  Avas  in  prospect  a  month 
ago,  and  future  prices  made  further  slight  declines.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  cash  grain,  however,  Avere  smaller  and  there 
was  a  good  demand,  with  the  result  that  cash  prices 
held  unchanged  to  slightly  higher.  The  oat  marker 
was  practically  unchanged  and  the  rye  market  held 
firm  influenced  by  an  active  export  inquirv.  particularly 
from  Germany. 

Hay  markets  Avere  quiet  although  generally  light  re¬ 
ceipts  held  prices  steady.  Demand  Avas  only  moderate 
in  most  sections  due  to  continued  mild  Aveather.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  still  furnishing  considerable  feed  as  far  north 
as  Minnesota.  Timothy  receipts  Avere  light  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  western  markets  and  prices  Avere  firm. 

Hog  prices  at  Chicago  showed  irregular  net  advances 
for  the  week,  most  light  hogs,  pigs  and  packing  sows 
gaining  10  to  15  cents,  and  heavy  butchers  25  to  50 
cents.  Strictly  choice  fed  steers,  in  relatively  light 
supply,  sold  strong  with  the  top  reaching  $16.90,  the 
highest  in  seven  years.  Fed  steers  grading  beloAv  choice 
declined  generally  50  to  75  cents  as  did  most  fat  cows 
and  heifers. 

Fat  lambs  declined  15  to  25  cents  A\diile  feeding  lambs 
advanced  25  to  50  cents,  a  broad  country  demand  and 
a  limited  supply  of  feeders  holding  the  latter  on  a  high 
basis  current  to  fat  lamb  prices.  Mature  sheep  sold 
strong.  There  was  less  buying  activity  on  the  Boston 
wool  market  due  to  strengthening  prices. 
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To  learn  to  ride  it  means  a  few  hard 
knocks. — Sent  by  Erna  Preissler 

(11),  Massachusetts. 


P 
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t 
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Three  letters  I, 

Start  me  with  an  article, 

Unite  me  with  a  second  person  pronoun, 
End  me  with  a  noun. 

As  frost  releases  me,  boys  and  girls  pick 
me  up. — Sent  by  Ella  Brewster 

(12),  New  York. 


Riddle 

What  is  it  that  w.ears  its  clothes  in 
Summer  but  in  Winter  goes  without? — 
From  Esther  Wilder  (13),  New  York. 


IvA  Unaer 


’Tis  Now  That  Seed  Pods  Open  Wide, 
Fling  Down  Their  Seeds  for  Earth  to  Hide 


How  Did  I  Do  It? 

Take  a  small  number.  Double  it.  Add 
four  to  it.  Take  a  half  of  it.  Then  sub¬ 
tract  the  number  you  first  thought  of,  and 
your  answer  is  two. — From  Alice  Lewis 

(13),  Connecticut. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  was, 
“Fire  fly,”  and  to  the  enigmas,  No.  1, 
’Teacher;”  No.  2,  “Frost.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Me w  York 


Drawn  by  Amy  Layton  (14), 
Connecticut 

October 

October  wreathed  the  world  with  mist, 
With  plumes  of  purple  amethyst, 

While  on  the  hill,  in  field  and  wood, 
The  golden  Autumn  emblems  stood. 

The  maples,  too,  he  softly  pressed, 

The  crimson  blushed  as  lie  caressed, 

And  drifted  down  the  woodland  aisles, 
Lured  by  the  witchery  of  his  smiles. 

His  ruddy  locks  with  nuts  were  twined, 
And  roughened  by  the  Autumn  wind ; 
With  youth’s  abandon  gay  he  laughed 
The  while  the  purple  wine  he  quaffed. 

At  last  with  pensive  air,  and  sad, 

To  flowers  and  leaves  good-by  he  bade; 
So  gracefully  he  did  surrender, 

We  looked,  and  lo,  we  saw  November. 

• — By  Carrie  O’Neal. 


I  frequent  old  buildings  and  outhouses, 
destroy  great  numbers  of  rats  and  mice 
and  deserve  the  protection  of  the  farmer. 
When  taken  young  I  can  be  tamed.  When 
irritated  I  have  a  habit  of  hissing  and 
snapping  my  beak.  Sometimes  when 
driven  out  of  my  retreat  in  daytime  ail 
the  little  birds  of  the  neighborhood  con¬ 
gregate  about  me  as  an  enemy  that  can 
be  safely  annoyed.  And  then,  too,  people 
laugh  at  my  grimaces  of  pain,  which  they 
think  'very  funny.  I  am  found  all  over 
the  world.  My  call  is  a  lovely  musical 
trill,  but  strangely  enough  some  human 
beings  say  it  is  very  mournful.  Listen 
-for  me  along  about  twilight,  and  you  will 
perhaps  hear  my  voice  and  judge  for 
yourself.  I  hope  you  do  not  at  once  be¬ 
gin  to  shiver.  Human  beings  are  so  silly, 
and  I  am  the  wisest  thing  alive.  What  do 
you  think  I  am,  eh?” — Supplied  by  I.  U. 


& 
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Drawn  by  Sara  Skinner 
Yew  York 


WEED  SS 

(13), 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  butter  but  not  in  lard, 
My  second  in  field  but  not  in  yard, 
My  third  is  in  crop  but  not  in  yield, 
My  fourth  is  in  yard  but  not  in  field, 
My  fifth  is  in  chest  but  not  in  box, 
My  sixth  is  in  lamb  but  not  in  fox, 
My  seventh  in  rose  but  not  in  phlox, 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14), 
Yew  Jersey 

It’s  such  a  glorious  day  that  it  seems 
almost  a  crime  to  stay  indoors,  so  I 
started  for  the  woods.  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  place  where  I  am  now.  You 
would  excuse  me  for  writing  in  pencil  just 
this  once.  A  hillside  carpeted  with  patches 
of  thick,  green  moss.  A  great  boulder  at 
one  side  which  presently  I  shall  climb, 
and  a  tiny  brook  running  through  masses 
of  yellow  ferns  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lends  a  touch  of  the  picturesque  to  this 
scene.  The  leaves  are  beginning  to  color. 
Here  they  are  mostly  yellow — maples, 
birches,  witch  hazels — the  oaks  still  deep 
green  with  here  and  there  a  bunch  of 
vivid  red  leaves.  There  are  several  wal¬ 
nuts  here  that  seem  to  be  attracting  the 
gray  squirrels,  for  I  have  seen  three  since 
I  started  writing. 

The  cooler  days  of  approaching  Fall 
have  brought  the  blue  jays  from  Summer 
seclusion,  and  every  morning  we  see  and 

It,  E*£}>  Gth*% 

«: 


Drawn  by  Louise  Malek  (16),  Michigan 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  puzzle  was 
“Butterfly  Weed”  or  “Pleurisy  Root."’ 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Our 
Page  no  one  sent  in  the  answer.  Most 
everyone  dodged  the  question  by  not  men¬ 
tioning  it.  This  is  the  brilliant  weed 
that  grows  by  the  roadside  in  sandy  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  There  were  no  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzles  submitted  this  month,  so 
we  have  reached  into  the  old  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  after  something  suitable  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  time  it  will  be  a  bird.  Put 
on  the  thinking  caps  and  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do : 

“I  am  a  bird  of  prey,  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  large  size  of  my  head,  also 
by  my  remarkable  eyes  which  are  di¬ 
rected  forward  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
disk  of  feathers  radiating  outward. 
These  feathers  serve  to  collect  rays  of 
light  and  throw  them  on  the  pupil,  of  the 
eye,  so  that  I  can  see  quite  well  in  twi¬ 
light  or  moonlight,  but  am  generally  in¬ 
capable  of  sustaining  the  glare  of  day. 
My  small  hooked  bill  is  almost  concealed 
by  these  disks.  Around  my  ears,  and  let 
me  say  that  I  am  the  only  bird  who 
boasts  an  external  conch  or  outer  ear, 
the  feathers  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
cone  or  ear-trumpet.  In  some  of  my 
species  the  ear  is  furnished  with  a  lid 
which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  I  use 
my  ears  to  locate  _prey  much  more  than 
my  eyes.  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen 
them  for  they  are  hidden  in  feathers. 

“And  speaking  of  feathers,  my  plumage 
is  very  soft  and  loose,  so  that  my  flight 
is  noiseless.  I  take  my  prey  by  surprise, 
not  by  pursuit.  They  say  that  my  fea¬ 
thers  make  me  look  much  bigger  than  .  I 
really  am,  but  I  am  about  14  inches  in 
whole  length.  My  head  and  upper  parts 
are  of  a  pale  orange  color  marked  by  a 
multitude  of  small,  scattered,  chestnut- 
colored  spots,  and  gray  and  brown  zig¬ 
zag  lines.  My  face  and  throat  are  white. 


A  Poultryivoman  Correspondent 
Dear  Friends :  This  is  a  picture  of 
some  of  our  chickens  and  myself.  I  live 
on  a  poultry  farm.  I  go  to  school  every 
day  and  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade.  I  sure 
enjoy  Our  Page.  I  remain.  Yours,  Ethel 
Pierce  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


A  School  Girl  Reader 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  writing  about  my¬ 
self.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old. 
This  is  my  second  year  at  school,  and  I 
am  in  the  third  grade.  My  father  is  a 
farmer.  Goodby.  From  Mary  Leonard, 
Pennsylvania. 


Gertrude  With  Her  Brown  Horses 
Dear  Boys  ana  Girls:  I  am  enclosing  a 
photo  of  myself  and  my  team  of  brown 
horses  which  I  use  in  the  Summer.  As 
I  am  a  lover  of  animals,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  others  might  be  interested.  If 
any  of  the  girls  of  my  age  like  to  receive 
letters,  I  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
them.  I  am,  Gertrude  Schrader  (17), 
New  York. 


Three  Yew  Jersey  Friends 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Here  is  a  picture 
of  my  sister,  my  friend  and  I.  I  am  in 
the  center  and  my  sister  is  on  the  right. 
This  was  taken  two  years  ago.  In  the 
background  is  the  house  in  which,  we 
lived  then.  We  have  taken  The  R.  N-.Y. 
for  10  years.  Though  I  have  tried  I  have 
never  had  anything  printed.  From  Dor¬ 
othy  Demarest  (14),  New  Jersey. 


hear  them  everywhere,  accusing  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  of  being  a  thief.  I 
think  they  are  thieves  even  if  they  are 
one  of  most  beautiful  birds.  A  chip¬ 
munk  is  sitting  on  a  rock  nearby  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  good  scolding.  Another  is  an¬ 
swering  farther  out  in  the  woods  and  a 
couple  of  robins  and  a  flicker  are  asking 
what  the  fuss  is  all  about.  Somewhere 
in  the  bushes  a  chickadee  is  singing.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  cooler  weather  also. 
Listen  to  the  sounds  for  a  moment.  A 
mosquito,  flock  of  bluebirds,  wind,  drop¬ 
ping  leaves,  bumblebee,  honey  bees,  dis¬ 
tant  cowbell — and  that  chipmunk’s  start¬ 
ed  to  give  me  another  lecture.  I’m  leav¬ 
ing  this  neighborhood  pronto.  So  long, 
Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  are  keeping  a  bird  list.  That 
is,  beginning  January  of  every  year  write 
down  in  a  notebook  the  kind  of  bird  and 
the  date  on  which  you  identified  it. 

I  keep  one  of  these  lists  and  so  far  this 
year  I  found  72  species.  However,  a 
friend  of  mine  identified  107  species. 

In  the  Summer  a  bird  bath  is  an  object 
which  will  attract  many  birds  around 
your  home.  This  year  seven  kinds  of 
birds  came  regularly  to  ours.  They  are 
English  sparrows,  robins,  bluebirds, 
brown  thrashers,  wrens,  catbirds  and  Bal¬ 
timore  orioles.  In  the  Winter  a  feeding- 
station  will  be  eagerly  patronized  by  our 
feathered  friends.  From  Raymond  No¬ 
lan  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Walter  Iloxie  (15), 
Rhode  Island 

Motorist :  “Sorry,  ma’am,  I  just  killed 
your  cat.  but  I  shall  replace  him.” 

Spinster :  “This  is  so  sudden — but  I’m 
afraid  you  can’t  catch  mice.” — Sent  by 
Emma  Wright,  Vermont. 


An  old  colored  man  was  burning  dead 
grass  when  a  “wise  guy”  stopped  and 
said,  “You’re  foolish,  Uncle  Eb,  to  do 
that.  It  will  make  the  meadow  as  black 
as  you  are.” 

“Don't  worry  about  that,  suh,”  respond¬ 
ed  Uncle  Eb,  “dat  grass  will  grow  out 
and  be  as  green  as  you  is.” — Sent  by 
Irene  Safford,  New  York. 


A  Girl’s  Life  in  Panama 

Dear  Page  of  Ours :  I  don’t  know  how 
to  start  my  letter  to  you  all  this  time. 
I  am  enclosing  another  picture  of  Pan¬ 
ama.  This  picture  shows  the  house  the 
people  live  in.  This  is  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  girl  is  14  and  is  the 
mother  of  the  two  children.  The  women 
of  that  country  do  more  work  than  the 
men.  This  photo  shows  the  wife,  grind¬ 
ing  rice  into  flour.  The  bowl  which  she 
is  using  is  made  from  a  tree  trunk.  They 
make  bread  from  the  flour. 


A  House  in  Panama 

What  a  difference  between  their  homes 
and  ours.  My  brother  says  some  of  the 
people  are  real  untidy,  but  some  are  real 
neat.  I’ll  sign  off  here,  wishing  you  all 
the  best  success  in  every  undertaking.  I 
am  sending  a  drawing.  Never  expect  to 
see  it  again.  Am  not  so  lucky  as  others, 
but  wish  best  luck  to  those  that  try  also. 
Yours,  Dorothy  Butterfield  (18),  New 
York. 

However,  just  to  surprise  Dorothy  we 
are  going  to  try  to  print  the  drawing  she 
sends.  We  have  never  seen  more  hospi¬ 
table  appearing  ghosts,  but  here  they 
stand  on  their  heels,  just  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  Hallowe’en. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Butterfield  • 

Hallowe’en 

Hallowe’en  is  the  popular  name  given 
to  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Saints  or  All 
Hallows.  As  the  date  of  that  festival  is 
November  1,  Hallowe'en  is  the  evening 
of  October  31.  In  England,  it  was  long- 
customary  to  crack  nuts,  duck  for  apples 
in  a  tub  of  water,  and  perform  other 
harmless  fireside  revelries  Anciently  the 
most  essential  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  the  lighting  j>f  a  bonfire  at  nightfall 
by  every  household.  In  Scotland  the  cere¬ 
monies  partook  of  a  more  superstitious 
character,  taking  among  rustics  the 
form  of  a  charm  to  discover  who  should 
be  his  or  her  partner  for  life. 

It  was  the  great  day  for  bonfii’es  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  this  custom  of  building  bonfires 
on  the  eve  of  November  1  is  the  survival 
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of  a  heathen  custom  of  remote  antiquity, 
common  fo  all  Celtic  nations,  and  traces 
of  which  survive  to  the  present  day.  It 
belongs  to  a  period  of  sun  and  fire  wor¬ 
ship  of  which  the  earliest  mention  is 
found  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Beal,  was  the  Celtic  god  of  light, 
or  sun  god,  a  deity  mentioned  by  Auson- 
ius  (392)  and  by  Tertullian  (third  cen¬ 
tury),  and  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  Bel- 
enus.  The  great  festivals  of  worship 
Avere  held  in  the  beginning  of  May  and 
November,  thus  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Summer.  On  such  occasions  all  the 
fires  in  the  district  were  extinguished. 
While  the  system  was  in  full  force  ei'en 
death  was  the  penalty  of  neglect.  The 
“need-fire”  was  then  kindled  with  great 
solemnity,  and  sacrifices  Avere  offered — 
latterly  of  animals,  perhaps,  but  original¬ 
ly  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  From  this  sacrificial  fire  the  do¬ 
mestic  hearths  Avere  rekindled. 

While  the  May  festival  Avas  held  in 
honor  of  the  sun  god  who  in  his  char- 
-  acter  of  god  of  war  had  put  to  flight  the 
forces  of  cold  and  darkness,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  festival  Avas  to  celebrate  his  benefi- 
cient  influence  in  producing  the  fruits 
which  had  just  been  gathered  in.  Hence 
it  Avas  called  peace  fire.  From  the  traces 
that  remain  or  have  been  recorded  the 
November  observances  seem  to  have  been 
more  private,  every  house  having  its  bon¬ 
fire  and  offerings,  probably  of  fruits,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  domestic  feast.  About  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  Avere 
still  kindled  in  various  parts  of  England, 
and  to  this  day,  over  whole  districts  of 
Aberdeenshire,  every  rural  dwelling  has 
its  Hallowe’en  bonfire  lighted  at  nightfall 
in  an  adjoining  stubble  field. — Sent  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (14'.  New  York. 


Demon  by  John  Mucha  (15), 

New  York 

Sept.  30. — Hot.  I  Avent  for  the  mail. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  came.  We  gathered  pump¬ 
kin  and  squash.  We  have  16  different 
kinds  of  squash.  A  gray  squirrel  is 
building  his  nest  in  the  oak  tree. 

Oct.  1. — Hot.  I  went  for  the  mail.  The 
foliage  is  beautiful  uoav.  We  think  that 
dry  Aveather  has  caused  it  to  turn,  as  Ave 
have  had  no  heavy  frosts.  The  bulls  got 
out.  We  had  an  exciting  time'~'to  catch 
and  “poke”  them.  The  moon  was  pretty. 

Oct.  2. — It  was  106  in  the  sun  at  noon. 
We  had  company.  They  were  interested 
in  the  goats.  I  went  for  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Heard  a  whippoorwill,  something 
unusual  for  this  time  of  year. 

Oct.  3. — I  Avent  for  the  mail.  It  is 
cooler  today.  We  picked  green  tomatoes 
for  piccalilli  which  I  am  going  to  make. 
My  Cosmos,  Zinnias  and  moonflowers 
have  just  blossomed.  My  poppies  are 
still  in  blossom,  but  my  other  flowers  are 
going  by. — From  “The  Goat  Girl,”  (14), 
New  Hampshire. 


Sept.  18. — We  had  children’s  day  at 
the  church.  There  were  recitations,  dia¬ 
logues,  readings  and  songs.  Mother  and  I 
sang  a  duet.  We  got  home  about  four 
o'clock. 

Sept.  22. — I  Avorked  in  my  garden  to¬ 
day.  taking  up  my  flowers.  I  planted  a 
rose  bush,  Iris  and  Sweet  Williams.  I 
took  up  a  pink  to  keep  in  the  house  all 
Winter. 

Sept.  24. — Dad  painted  a  room  today. 
He  had  some  paint  left  over  and  he  gave 
it.  to  me.  I  painted  four  chairs,  a  table, 
shelf  and  old-fashioned  light  stand,  and 
a  shelf.  Mother  jawed  and  said  I  could 
not  have  any  more  paint.  I  got  paint 
all  over  everything,  so  I  don't  know  as  I 
blame  her.  You  see  I’m  still  a  kid  yet, 
if  I  am  most  14  years  old.  From  “Annie 
Laurie,”  Ncav  Hampshire. 


Sept.  12.— ^School  started  today.  Had 
nine  uoav  children.  The  schoolhouse  Avas 
cleaned  and  the  desks  were  varnished.  It 
looks  like  new  inside. 

Sept.  16. — Had  good  lessons  all  Aveek. 
Had  to  get  some  new  books. 

Sept.  22. — Helped  get  breakfast  while 
mother  put  up  our  lunch  pails.  Took 
the  coavs  down  for  Daddy.  Had  a  per¬ 
fect  history  and  spelling  lesson  so  far 
this  Aveek. 

Sept.  24. — Helped  mother  can  peas. 
SAvept  and  dusted  upstairs.  Brother  and 
I  Avent  to  tOAvn  with  Daddy  at  night. 

Sept.  27. — Did  supner  dishes,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Aunty  and  studied  my  geography 
lesson  for  the  next  day. 

Sept.  30. — Wiped  dishes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  to  school.  At  night  brother 
and  I  Avent  to  the  corn  lot  for  corn.  From 
E.  T.,  (12),  New  York. 


Sept.  10. — Killed  cabbage  worms  in  the 
forenoon.  The  way  I  kill  them  is  to 
carry  a  small  can  with  me  which  con¬ 
tains  a  little  kerosene.  Pick  the  worms 
from  the  cabbage  and  drop  them  into  it 
which  kills  them  instantly.  Pulled  tveeds 
and  grass  from  around  the  tomato  vines 
after  dinner. 

Sept.  22. — Found  the  ground  Avhite 
Avith  frost  this  morning,  Avlien  I  got  up, 
but  the  Aveather  has  warmed  up  quite  a 
lot  during  the  day.  Helped  rake  and 
draw  millet. 

Sept.  26. — The  sun  shines  and  the  wind 
blows.  Helped  dig  potatoes  today.  Dug 
about  10  bushels  in  all.  They  are  rot¬ 
ting  quite  bad  this  year.  From  Sandy 
(17),  Ncav  York. 


October — By  Virginia 


Trees  Against  the  Sky — By  Virginia 
Wood  (16),  West  Virginia 


Self  Portrait— By  Betty  Bannister  (16) 
New  York 


The  Hunted — By  Stanley  Brown  (15), 
New  York 


Wood  (16),  West  Virginia 

ny  stir 


Myself— By  Bath  Eaton  (12), 
Massachusetts 


Hallowe'en — By  Elisabeth  Humphrey 
(14),  New  York 


'The  Apple,  Picking — By  Aubrey  Gregory 
(17),  New  York 


On  Education  Bent — By  Pearl  Wilfcrt 


Drawn  by  Violet  Foster  (12), 
Connecticut 


Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  a  candy  rec¬ 
ipe  as  I  am  sure  everybody  likes  it,  and 
Hallowe’en  comes  this  month.  This  is 
called  sea  foam  fudge : 

Mix  one  cup  broAvn  sugar,  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  and  one-half  cup  Avater 
in  saucepan.  Place  on  cool  part  of  the 
stove  to  dissolve.  Leave  for  15  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
cook  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold  Avater 
forms  into  a  hard  ball,  then  remove  at 
once  from  the  fire.  Have  ready  the  stiffly 
beaten  Avhite  of  one  egg,  beating  rapidly 
Avhile  pouring  the  syrup  over  it.  Con¬ 
tinue  beating  with  an  egg  beater  as  long 
as  possible,  then  add  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla,  and  one-half  cup  chopped  nut 
meats.  Then  beat  with  a  spoon  until  it 
begins  to  harden.  Spread  in  a  long  but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  partly  cooled  mark  off 
into  squares.  This  can  be  made  Avithout 
nut  meats. — Amy  Springer.  Pennsylvania. 


Demon  by  Eileen  Bollinger  (14), 
New  York 

Autumn  Fireside 

Noav  Avhen  the  sun  is  setting, 

_  In  the  twilight  gloAV, 

Noaa^  when  the  stars  are  shining, 
When  the  moon  hangs  low — 
Coming,  in  from  work  and  play, 

Old  and  young  together,  * 

We  gather  round  the  firelight’s  glow, 
And  say,  “It’s  Autumn  Aveather.” 
— By  Jennie  Hinxman  (13),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


October’s  Day 

October  is  like  a  sunny  day, 

At  dawning  a  gloAV  of  hues, 
Flushing  coral,  yellow  light, 

And  soft-toned  misty  blues. 

At  noon  the  tones  are  brighter, 
The  yellow  light  is  gold, 

The  misty  blue  is  sapphire, 

And  the  coral  is  scarlet  bold. 

At  sunset  the  color  is  radiant — 
Beauty  is  at  its  height, 

CroAving  October’s  glory 

Just  before  the  gray  of  night. 

— By  Marion  Blood,  Vermont. 


Silver  Brush 

V  hen  mother  Avas  a  little  girl  there  ayus 
a  famous  fox. 

Who  made  his  home  on  Maple  Hill .  be¬ 
neath  a  pile  of  rocks ; 

A  better  home  in  all  the  world  he  never 
could  have  found, 

For  he  could  sit  beside  his  door  and  see 
for  miles  around. 

To  northward  lay  the  forest  land,  alive 
Avith  furry  game, 

To  east  and  Avest  Avere  valleys  fair,  and 
hills  that  reached  the  sky, 

And  farms  with  every  feathered  tribe  to 
please  -a  fox’s  eye. 

He  Avas  a  very  handsome  fox,  his  fur  of 
satin  sheen, 

And  eyes  so  bright  they  pierced  the  night. 

His  scent  was  very  keen. 

When  he  beheld  his  bushy  tail  his  face 
with  pride  would  flush — 

Because  it  had  a  silver  tip,  they  called 
him  Silver  Brush. 

He  led  the  dogs  a  merry  chase,  over  hill 
and  dale. 

They  Avould  have  liked  to  capture  him,  if 
they  but  had  the  chance. 

Sometimes  when  Silver  Brush  was  out  to 
giA-e  the  dogs  a  run, 

Mother  would  slip  out  on  the  porch  and 
listen  to  the  fun ; 

And  though  they  chased  him  miles  from 
home. 

And  raced  him  back  again — 

They  never  c-ould  get  closer  than  the  front 
door  of  his  den — 

While  Silver  Brush,  inside,  would  grin 
and  quite  enjoy  the  lark, 

And  chuckle  Avhen  the  tired  dogs  limped 
homewark  in  the  dark. 

— By  Nellie  Parker,  Ncav  York. 


The  Lightning  Bug 

I  hope  the  firefly  does  stay, 

For  he  ahvays  guides  our  way, 

He  gives  and  gBes  his  little  liglit. 

For  everybody  in  the  night. 

Children  try  to  catch  him, 

Which  is  very  mean, 

Tin's  lightning  bug  might  fly  aAvay, 
And  never  more  be  seen. 

— By  Virginia  Rockwell  (11),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Jack  Frost 

Soon  Jack  Frost  begins  to  Avork, 

Through  the  Winter  he  cannot  shirk, 
lie  draws  pictures  on  the  panes, 

Of  huge  suoav  banks  and  frozen  lanes. 

Of  funny-looking  kinds  of  trees. 

And  mountain  tops,  that  freeze  ; 

He  is  a  funny  little  elf, 

And  he  draAVs  these  pictures  to  suit 
himself, 

— By  Ervin  Dingman  (13).  New 
York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

"Wasn’t  Our  Page  a  Aveek  late,  this 
month:"  It  Avas.  There  Avas  a  truck- 
drivers'  strike  in  Ncaat  York  City,  and  no 
paper  could  be  delivered  for  nearly  a 
Aveek.  This  happened  to  be  the  Aveek 
when  Our  Page  is  usually  made  up,  and 
the  press-rooms  only  had  enough  paper 
for  a  regular  issue.  More  paper  is  used 
in  the  making  of  Our  Page  than  for  any 
other  department,  so  to  do  it  justice  Ave 
decided  to  put  it  off  one  week.  There 
are  still  four  Saturday’s  left  in  October, 
and  the  strike  seems  to  be  all  fixed  up. 


The  Approaching  Storm — By  Helen 
Dadinoff  (14),  New  Jersey 
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The  only  drawback  was  that  we  were 
genuinely  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you 
on  September  24. 

Next  month,  November  1  is  our  birth¬ 
day.  We  have  decided  to  call  it  an 
Alumnus  month,  and  ask  the  honorary 
members  of  Our  Page  to  write  us  a  line 
about  themselves.  If  they  have  a  word 
of  advice  for  us,  so  much  the  better.  For 
this  month  the  20-year  age  limit  is  off 
for  those  who  have  in  the  past,  helped 
to  make  Our  Page,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  material  from  those  who  have 
their  own  living  to  make  in  the  field  of 
art.  We  will  not  feel  so  badly  about  the 
parting  if  we  know  that  once  a  year  they 
will  come  back  and  talk  to  us  a  little, 
and  perhaps  strike  off  a  little  of  their 
old  stuff. 

Sometimes  when  we  receive  poems,  it 
is  very  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  the 
writer  means  them  for  original  work.  In 
such  a  case  it  helps  out  to  find  a  few 
grammatical  errors  in  the  lines,  or  a 
hitch  in  the  rhythm,  or  in  the  rhyming. 
The  poem  “Silver  Brush,”  printed  this 
month,  was  one  of  these.  If  it  had  been 
too  finely  polished,  I  would  not  have 
risked  putting  it  in  the  “original”  col¬ 
umn,  for  it  shows  talent  and  story  telling 
ability  that  seems  professional.  Will 
Nellie  Parker  please  send  in  more  stories 
or  poems,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget  her 
address  and  age? 

We  seem  to  always  need  captions  for 
Nature  Puzzles.  This  time  I  have  asked 
a  young  neighbor  to  draw  the  Butterfly 
Weed  for  a  caption.  Other  captions  need¬ 
ed  are,  “Lines  From  Our  Letters.”  “R. 
N.-Y.  Cooks,”  and  if  we  follow  Berta’s 
suggestion  about  the  book  review,  we  will 
need  a  caption  for  that  department.  It 
is  the  little  captions  that  we  seem  to 
lack.  Also,  sometimes  a  good  caption 
comes  in  that  is  of  a  shape  to  eat  up  all 
the  space  allotted  for  the  writing.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  ideal  shape  is  about 
1  by  4  in.,  with  a  few  exceptions.  “Boys 
and  Girls”  should  be  about  2  by  4  in.,  and 
“Our  Art”  ought  to  be  made  1%  by 
4  in.  There  are  no  requirements  as  to 
how  large  you  make  these  captions,  but 
they  have  to  be  of  this  general  shape,  in 
order  to  fit  the  space  for  which  they  are 
intended.  All  quilt  blocks  are  5  in. 
square. 

I  hope  every  boy  or  girl,  whether  glad 
or  lonely,  will  take  pen  in  hand  and  tell 
Our  Page  about  it.  You  cannot  know 
how  glad  we  are  to  hear  from  you  and 
to  be  told  what  you  are  thinking  about. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  soon.  Address  all 
letters  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month  if  possible. 

Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

As  the  years  went  by  and  each  one 
Avas  more  crowded  with  work  than  the 
last,  Rosa  Bonheur  turned  away  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city  to  a 
restful  spot  where  she  could  work  out  her 
great  ideas  without  interruption.  The 
very  place  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet  of  By,  under  the  shade  of  the 
grand  old  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  a  rare  spot.  Everything  she  de¬ 
lighted  in  was  there.  The  rich  beauty  of 
the  woodlands,  the  giant  strength  of  the 
trees  at  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  the 
jagged  rocks  and  rugged  fields  jmrround- 
ing  it  were  at  her  very  door  as  it  were. 
In  the  morning  she  rejoiced  in  the  sun 
rising  over  the  field  and  lighting  up  the 
tops  of  th,e  forest,  and  all  day  long  she 
lived  and  worked  in  its  glow  until  it 
sank  to  rest  at  the  other  end,  its  journey 
done  for  the  day. 

One  of  the  first  moves  was  to  trans¬ 
plant  her  menagerie  which  was  fast  out¬ 
growing  its  narrow  city  quarters.  Here 
her  huge  family  had  the  freedom  of  many 
acres,  and  the  stretch  of  the  forest  _  as 
well.  New  arrivals  came  almost  daily, 
and  yet  there  was  room  for  more,  and 
all  were  welcomed.  Iceland  ponies,  and 
wild  mustangs  sent  to  her  from  the  Far 
West  of  America,  grazed  in  her  own  pas¬ 
ture  with  sheep,  goats,  stags,  gazelles, 
horses  and  cows.  Dogs  of  all  kinds,  grace¬ 
ful  grayhounds,  hunting  dogs  and  watch 
dogs  played  around  the  grounds. 

Some  years  later  a  family  of  lions 
joined  the  home  at  By,  to  the  horror  of 
the  neighbors  for  miles  around.  They 
soon  fell  under  the  magic  of  the  painter’s 
kindly  nature  and  allowed  her  to  treat 
them  in  a  half-friendly  way.  One  of  them 
became  a  great  pet  in  the  home  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  human  touch  just  as  puss  does 
by  our  own  fireside.  These  were  studied 
inside  and  out,  and  when  the  grand  “Old 
Monarch,”  and  a  happy  family  of  “Lions 
at  Home,”  and  “Repose”  appeared  on 
canvas,  it  almost  seemed  that  nature  her¬ 
self  could  hardly  have  done  the  work 
more  completely. 

The  fine  old  chateau  commanding  a 
glorious  view  from  each  of  its  great  win¬ 
dows  was  a  charming  home  for  a  painter 


of  world-wide  distinction.  Comfort  and 
ease  rather  than  fashion  reigned  over 
every  corner  of  it.  “I  live  as  a  simple 
peasant  woman,”  said  Rosa  Bonheur, 
“rising  early  but  retiring  late.  In  the 
morning  I  take  a  walk  around  my  gar¬ 
den  with  my  dog,  and  afterwards  a 
drive  in  my  pony  cart  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven,  sitting  at  my  easel,  I  work 
steadily  at  my  painting.  Then  I  take 
a  very  simple  lunch  and  glance  at  the  pa¬ 
pers.  At  one  o’clock  I  take  up  my 
brushes  again,  and  at  five  I  go  out.  I 
love  to  watch  the  sun  slowly  disappear¬ 
ing  behind  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest. 
My  dinner  is  as  simple  as  my  lunch,  and 
I  spend  my  evening  in  reading,  giving  the 
preference  to  books  on  travel,  hunting  or 
history.” — Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in 
All  Arts. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Duke — A  Lost  Dog 

Dear  Friends :  When  my  folks  get 
stuck  The  R.  N.-Y.  always  helps  them 
out,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  for  me.  I  am  sure 
that  no  boy  or  girl  would  keep  a  German 
police  dog  if  they  knew  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed. 

Three  weeks  ago  my  German  police 
dog  ran  away,  and  though  several  claim 
to  have  seen  him,  I  have  not  as  yet  been 


This  is  Duke.  Have  You  Seen  Him t 


able  to  find  him.  In  order  to  let  you 
know  just  how  he  looks  I  am  sending  a 
picture  to  be  printed  with  this  letter. 
His  name  is  “Duke,”  and  he  is  very  gen¬ 
tle.  His  color  is  black  and  tan,  and  he 
has  a  slit  in  his  left  ear. 

Now  I  know  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  this  column  will  help  me  find 
my  dog.  Hopefully  yours,  Edith  Soura, 
New  York. 


Indian  Summer 

Ho  !  Indians  by  the  hundred 
Are  roving  through  the  land, 

Tribe  after  tribe  are  making, 

Their  camps  on  every  hand. 

Strange  that  to  Autumn  cornfields, 

They  always  choose  to  go, 

There  by  tens  and  hundreds, 

Brown  wigwams  stand  in  row. 

Smoke  from  their  midnight  campfires, 
Hangs  in  the  valley  still, 

Draping  a  soft  blue  curtain 
Across  the  distant  hill. 

Whist !  Hosts  of  leaves  a-flutter, 

Each  gaudy  crimson  one, 

Is  but  a  painted'  redskin, 

Dancing  in  the  sun. 

— Author  Unknown. 
Sent  by  Patricia  Sawyer  (14),  New 
Hampshire. 
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Drawn  by  Sara  Skinner  (13), 

Hew  York 

“It  was  certainly  none  other  than  a 
mistake  that  delayed  Our  Page  from  the 
last  issue  of  September  to  the  first  issue 


of  October.  At  first  it  was  quite  a  shock, 
but  I  thought  O.  K.  when  I  saw  Our 
Page.” — Clark  Allender  (13),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“  ‘Dixie’,  my  junior  project  calf,  feels 
real  good  because  she  was  one  of  the  six 
best  calves  in  Oneida  County.  ‘Swanee,’ 
that  is  this  year’s  calf,  is  feeling  much 
better  than  she  did  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
I  thought  sure  she  would  die.” — Eliza¬ 
beth  Humphrey  (14),  New  York. 

“I  am  coming  back  after  several 
months’  absence.  Considering  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Our  Page  during  the  Summer 
months,  I’ll  have  to  do  sbme  good  work 
to  hold  a  place  with  those  artists.” — Vir¬ 
ginia  Wood  (16),  West  Virginia. 

“Now  that  longer  evenings  are  coming 
and  we  have  more  time  for  reading  why 
can’t  we  have  a  book  review?  Just  a 
short  paragraph  telling  what  the  book 
was  about  and  whether  or  not  the  reader 
liked  it.” — Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 

“I  would  like  also  to  say  that  I  am 
starting  a  friendship  quilt  and  would  like 
five-inch  squares  from  all  the  readers  of 
Our  Page.  If  you  can’t  I  will  embroider 
your  name  and  address  on  them.” — Amy 
Springer,  Pennsylvania. 

“Marion  Blood’s  poem.  ‘Warnings,’  was 
exceptionally  well  done.” — Pearl  Wilfret 
(16),  New  York. 


Opportunity  for  Farm  Girls 

The  question  is  asked  whether  an  in¬ 
telligent  girl  can  earn  her  living  in  my 
community  without  getting  entirely  away 
from  farm  life  and  farm  people.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  living  in  this  question  means 
her  clothing  and  spending  money,  rather 
than  food,  since  most  farms  could  fur¬ 
nish  her  that.  I  answer,  “no.”  Not  the 
kind  of  clothes  most  girls  want,  unless  her 
people  are  engaged  in  some  enterprise 
such  as  berry  growing  on  a  large  scale, 
or  dairying,  and  allow  her  the  same  re¬ 
muneration  they  Avould  a  stranger.  Still, 
“earn”  is  not  just  a  Avord.  She  could  earn 
enough,  but  she  could  not  realize  upon 
her  earnings. 

We  have  only  one  factory  in  our  vil¬ 
lage — tomato.  It  operates  a  few  AA’eeks 
in  early  Fall  if  there  is  a  good  crop,  but 
it  could  not  furnish  employment  for  all 
the  country  people  as  Avell  as  those  in 
tOAvn.  Besides,  most  country  people  are 
too  far  aAvay  to  make  working  there  fea¬ 
sible.  StraAvberry  harvest  is  the  only 
other  chance  to  earn  outside  money.  If 
a  girl  is  situated  near  enough  a  good 
field  that  she  can  pick,  and  is  a  fast  work¬ 
er,  she  might  make  somewhere  from  $30 
to  $50  in  the  season.  Fifty  dollars  does 
not  go  far  in  the  purchase  of  silk  hose, 
dainty  slippers  and  crepe  de  chine  dresses. 

I  put  the  question  to  a  this  year's  high 
school  graduate :  “Why  do  the  farm  girls 
want  to  go  aAvay  to  the  city?"  She  said 
as  far  as  living,  she  would  rather  live 
on  a  farm,  but  all  the  others  were  going 
aivay,  the  “gang”  Avould  be  broken  up, 
and  there  AAmuld  be  no  more  good  times. 
She  hazarded  the  guess  that  the  reason 
some  of  the  girls  from  AA'ell-to-do  farm 
homes  are  working  in  the  city,  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  do  the  grubby  work 
required  on  the  farm.  She  is  one  of  tAvo 
daughters,  no  boys  in  family,  the  younger 
being  nine  years  old.  They  have  a  good 
home,  and  she  has  a  car  to  drive  when 
she  wants  to  go,  but  life  looks  dull  after 
four  years  of  school  life  in  the  village,  so 
she  is  going  to  business  college,  even 
though  she  is  really  needed  at  home.  Then 
ha\ring  invested  in  a  business  course,  the 
logical  thing  Avill  be  to  put  it  into  use. 

Our  community  is  largely  German. 
TAventy  years  ago  the  girls  mostly  Avent 
to  the  city  and  did  houseAvork  part  of  the 
year  to  earn  their  clothes.  Any  local 
person  needing  help  for  a  time  could  get 
a  girl.  Noav  the  daughters  and  younger 
sisters  of  those  girls  are  teachers,  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  nurses.  Teaching  is  the  one 
profession  a  girl  can  enter  that  Avill  keep 
her  in  touch  Avith  farm  life,  and  then  only 
if  she  teaches  in  rural  schools.  Here  an¬ 
other  “but”  intervenes.  But  the  teacher 
noAV  spends  the  first  several  Summers  in 
training  college,  which  means  that  she 
is  aAvay  from  home  the  full  year. 

There  are  three  things  which  to  my 
mind  account  for  girls  not  Avanting  to 
stay  on  the  farm  ;  yes,  I  believe  I  must 
add  a  fourth.  The  brighter  boys  are  most 
all  going  to  the  city ;  the  desire  to  be 
dressed  up  all  the  time;  the  desire  for 
her  OAvn  spending  money,  and  croAvd 
psychology.  That  is,  wanting  to  be  with 
the  “gang,”  as  my  young  friend  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

In  criminal  annals  there  is  a  tradition, 
“Find  the  Avoman  in  the  case.”  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  keeping  girls  on 
the  farm,  I  Avould  say  first,  “Find  the 
man.”  Find  how  to  keep  the  boys  on 


the  farm,  for  girls  will  not  live  contented¬ 
ly  in  a  manless  Eden.  Then  find  how  to 
give  them  the  carriage  and  grooming 
that  young  men  in  city  business  acquire. 

Beyond  this,  begin  to  Avaken  in  the 
children  an  appreciation  for  the  good 
things  in  country  life.  They  must  know 
the  birds  and  floAvers  individually,  they 
must  note  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  as 
the  seasons  march  around  the  calendar, 
they  must  become  interested  in  stock  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  science  and  not  merely  as 
a  financial  proposition,  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  from  the  enticements  of  the  city. 

It  is  easy  to  say  “must.”  Noav  I'll  say 
“if  and  could.”  If  the  young  people  could 
be  induced  to  go  to  agricultural  instead 
of  business  college ;  if  they  could  be  con- 
Adnced  that  they  really  can  liaAre  more 
liberty  on  the  farm  than  in  an  office ;  if 
hours  could  be  shortened  so  that  they  did 
not  know  that  they  are  Avorking  tAvice  as 
long  as  the  city  worker;  if  farming  could 
be  made  to  pay  so  that  the  girls  could 
have  a  definite  part  of  the  income,  say  the 
poultry  or  milk  money,  then  Ave  might 
feel  that  AA-e  AA'ere  approaching  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  so  many  farmers  are 
only  just  getting  along  that  they  feel  the 
poultry  money  and  milk  money  must  go 
into  the  family  budget,  and  the  girls 
must  earn  their  OAA'n  money  elseAvliere,  for 
even  though  they  are  as  Avell  clothed  as 
they  can  be  by  Avorking  for  themselves, 
the  modern  girl  Avants  that  feeling  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  spending  her  very  own  money. 

Can  these  things  be  accomplished?  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  course  of  years,  through 
community  effort,  and  through  bringing 
farming  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

Christian  Co.,  Mo.  e.  c. 


When  Mother  Let  Us  Cook 

A  long  time  ago,  when  grandmother 
Avas  just  beginning  to  keep  house,  she  had 
to  cook  three  big  meals  a  day.  Yes,  can 
you  believe  it?  Even  Avlien  it  Avas  as  hot 
as  it  has  been  this  August !  She  used  to 
haA'e  to  cook  for  hours  and  hours  over  a 
hot  wood  stove  making  pies  and  meat 
dishes, -and  if  she  didn’t  have  sausages 
and  hot  cakes  and  fried  apples  for  break¬ 
fast  grandfather  Avas  cross  all  day.  But 
noAV  it  is  so  different.  Everybody,  even 
grandmother  and  grandfather,  have  found 
out  that  it  really  isn't  necessary  to  eat 
so  much,  especially  in  the  Summertime, 
and  most  of  all  they  haA'e  found  that  lots 
of  heavy  foods  such  as  meats  and  rich 
pies  and  things  like  that  only  seem  to 
make  them  feel  hotter  in  the  Summer. 
Meat  once  a  day  is  quite  enough  to  keep 
jieople  in  good  health,  and  some  eat  less. 
Instead  of  having  some  hot  meat  dish 
for  the  noon  lunch  they  have  salad  in¬ 
stead. 

Summertime  is  salad  time,  because  sal¬ 
ads,  put  on  cool  green  plates,  just  seem 
to  cool  one  off,  and  maybe  there  is  iced 
tea,  or  better  still  some  iced  fruit  juice 
and  dainty  little  sandAviclies,  or  Avafers, 
or  thin-sliced,  buttered  bread  to  go  Avith 
the  salad,  and  for  dessert  an  ice  or  a 
pretty  gelatine  dessert,  or  some  cookies 
that  are  light  and  dainty. 

Sometimes  one  Avants  the  salad  to  be 
a  bit  more  satisfying  than  the  ordinary 
fruit  or  vegetable  salad  that  is  served 
Avith  dinners,  so  Ave  use  fish,  or  nuts,  or 
cheese.  '  It  is  just  a  bit  hard  to  find  a 
good  recipe  for  a  fish  salad  during  hot 
days,  so  here  is  one  Avliich  Ave  have  tried 
out,  and  find  excellent : 

Tuna  and  Apple  Salad. — One  7-oz.  can 
white  tuna,  four  small  apples,  juice  of 
one  lemon,  1%  cups  diced  celery,  one  cup 
mayonnaise,  tAvo  green  peppers,  one  head 
lettuce,  paprika.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
this  salad.  We  wash  the  apples,  then 
pare  them  Avith  the  sharp  kitchen  paring 
knife,  very  thin,  and  then  we  cut  them 
in  quarters,  take  out  the  core  and  cut 
the  quarters  into  little  squares — dicing 
them,  Ave  call  it.  We  sprinkle  a  little 
lemon  juice  over  the  apples  to  keep  them 
from  turning  lAown  avIhIc  we  are  Avait- 
ing  to  serve  the  salad.  Next  Ave  add  the 
tuna  Avhich  Ave  have  already  broken  into 
little  flakes  Avith  a  silver  fork,  and  the 
celery  that  has  been  chopped  into  fine 
bits.  Three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  mayon¬ 
naise  is  added  and  the  salad  is  mixed  and 
piled  on  the  plates  in  little  lettuce-leaf 
cups  or  on  crisp  leaves  of  lettuce. 

Noav  comes  the  particular  part :  We  re¬ 
move  the  seeds  from  the  pepper,  first  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  stem  end,  then  cut  the  pep¬ 
per  in  rings,  by  slicing  across  it,  and 
drop  these  rings  over  the  salad.  If  Ave 
wish  to  add  more  color  to  the  salad,  Ave 
use  one  green  and  one  red  pepper  and 
put  both  green  and  red  rings  on  the 
salad.  Last  of  all,  just  before  Ave  place 
the  salad  upon  the  table,  we  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise  on  top  of 
each  salad,  and  sprinkle  Avith  a  tiny  bit 
of  paprika.  The  salad  will  be  better  if 
Ave  let  the  tuna,  apple  and  celery  mixture 
cool  on  ice  Avhile  Ave  get  the  peppers 
ready.  Salads  should  always  be  cool  and 
crisp.  mbs.  J.  w.  E. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Coming  Season.— We  thought  black  velvet  with  gold  and  silver  bro- 
last  year  that  skirts  could  not  possibly  cade;  it  is  a  rich-looking^ dress  for  many 
be  any  shorter — but  they  are.  The  num-  occasions.  The  skirt  lias  a  very  odd  look 
her  of  girls  one  sees  with  skirts  just  to  unaccustomed  eyes,  for  it  is  pleated  in 
above  the  knee  is  surprising.  This  is  en-  irregular  folds  in  the  center  of  the  front, 
i  rely  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  for  it  and  falls  to  an  irregular  depth  below  the 
is  not  adopted  because  fashion  compels  regular  lieih  line.  This  peculiarity  is 
it.  We  see  many  draped  skirts  with  an  often  noticed  in  new  skirts,  which  float 
irregular  hem  line  especially  in  afternoon  down  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  ways.  Some 
and  evening  dresses.  A  newer  develop-  are  longer  in  the  back,  some  in  the  front, 
ment  in  the  rather  picturesque  evening  as  pictured,  and  some  on  one  or  both 
dresses  is  a  full  flaring  skirt  that  is  ir-  sides.  At  least  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
regular  at  the  hem,  dipping  much  deeper  wearer  of  this  irregular  skirt  can  sit 
at  the  back  than  the  front.  An  irregular  down  without  leaving  her  knees  entirely 
hem  line,  with  floating  draperies,  is  espe-  uncovered.  These  irregular  hem  lines 
•dally  becoming  to  a  plump  wearer,  giv-  are  usually  quite  becoming,  but  have  an 
ing  her  more  slender  'lines.  We  also  see  odd  look  at  first.  The  metallic  blouse 
a  return  of  the  tunic  blouse,  but  much  was  very  plain,  with  a  round  neck  and 
longer  than  formerly,  showing  only  a  lit-  long  tight  sleeves.  Two  pipings  of  the 
tie  of  the  skirt.  Such  blouses  are  usual-  black  velvet  edged  the  band  around  the 
ly  made  of  handsome  metal  fabrics  over  neck,  and  finished  the  cuffs.  A  slanting 
velvet  skirts.  The  long  tunic  is  prac-  bow  of  the  material  finished  the  neck, 
tically  a  dress  in  itself.  Winter  coats  The  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  was  draped 
are  being  displayed  very  slowly,  owing  to  up  a  little  in  front,  the  folds  being  held 
the  mild  season,  but  those  seen  have  large  by  a  large  slanting  bow  of  the  material, 
fur  collars  of  the  shawl  type,  and  deep  The  metallic  fabrics,  such  as  are  used 
cuffs.  The  bottom  is  not  usually  trimmed  in  this  blouse,  are  quite  expensive,  but 
with  fur,  but  there  are  often  deep  gores  wear  well,  if  chosen  carefully,  and  are 
of  fur  coming  up  the  sides  of  the  coat,  exceedingly  rich  looking.  Of  course  there 
The  early  prices  seem  to  run  about  the  is  no  extra  trimming  with  these  luxurious 
same  as  last  season,  and  as  the  long  fabrics.  Metal  brocades  and  lame  ma- 
warm  Fall  will  mean  a  short  buying  sea-  terials  have  been  increasing  in  popu- 
son  we  think  there  will  be  some  advan-  larity  for  a  season  or  two.  Indeed,  the 
iageous  midseason  sales.  prevalent  taste  for  luxury  is  shown  in 

A  Juvenile  in  Jersey  Cloth. — In  the  the  expensive  clothes  now  demanded  in 
picture,  the  little  girl  at  the  left  shows  families  of  moderate  means.  Recently 
an  attractive  use  of  jersey  c-loth.  It  was  one  of  the  large  Fifth  Avenue  shops  ad- 
a  smooth  tine  quality  in  a  soft  fawn  vertised  a  special  purchase  of  unusually 


shade.  The  dress  was  the  usual  plain 
unbelted  style,  with  raglan  sleeves.  These 
sleeves  were  embroidered  in  a  darker 
color,  in  a  series  of  overlapping  circles. 
The  circles  were  done  in  darning  stitch 
and  chainstiteli  alternately,  in  wool.  This 
is  very  simple  work,  but  was  effective, 
and  one  could  easily  trace  a  circle  with 
a  small  tumbler,  and  work  this  before 
the  sleeve  was  made  up.  Similar  work 
is  sometimes  used  to  form  panels,  or  at 
the  hem.  The  front  of  this  dress  was 
pleated  in  three  double  box  pleats  from 
neck  to  hem,  a  fashion  often  seen  now, 
and  the  neck  was  finished  with  a  white 
linen  collar.  Bloomers  of  the  jersey  ac¬ 
companied  the  dress.  This  was  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  very  sensible,  and  the  embroidery 
that  gave  it  style  is  so  easy,  and  goes  so 
quickly,  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  home  dressmaker. 

Simplicity  in  Velvet. — Velvet  and 
velveteen  are  used  alone,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  materials,  very  extensive¬ 
ly,  and  the  second  figure  in  the  picture 
shows  a  simple  velvet  dress  of  character¬ 
istic  style.  This  had  a  perfectly  plain 
waist,  with  a  few  inverted  tucks  at  the 
shoulder  to  give  slight  fullness.  Tint  long- 
tight  sleeves  were  perfectly  plain.  The 
waist  was  seamed  to  the  two-tiered  skirt. 
The  tiers  of  the  skirt  were  given  a  flare 
by  inset  godets,  Which  also  gave  a  rip¬ 
pling  outline  to  the  lower  edge.  This 
lower  edge  was  not  hemmed  or  bound 
but  finished  with  picot  stitching.  This 
is  done  by  following  the  desired  outline 
with  machine  hemstitching,  and  then  cut¬ 
ting  through  fhe  center  of  the  hemstitch¬ 
ing  to  form  the  picot.  We  had  not  seen 
this  hem  line  on  velvet  before,  and 
thought  it  both  new  and  pretty.  The 
neck  opening  was  finished  at  one  side 
with  a  slanting  velvet  bow  and  rhinestone 
buckle  and  a  similar  bow  and  buckle 
finished  the  narrow  girdle  at  one  side. 
We  notice  an  increasing  tendency  to  use 
bows  and  buckles  as  trimming  at  shoul¬ 
der  and  waist,  displacing  flowers  as  dress 
trimming.  While  we  see  flowers  and 
fruit  still  very  popular,  especially  on  the 
coat,  we  think  the  dress  designers  are 
changing  to  other  ornaments.  The  lress 
was  one  of  the  deep  rich  wine  shades 
now  popular,  and  the  folded  toque  shown 
was  of  the  some  material,  trimmed  with 
an  ostrich  feather  pompon. 

The  Sagging  Skirt  Line. — The  figure 
in  the  center  shows  a  combination  of 


fine  Russian  sable  skins,  which  they 
were  prepared  to  make  up  into  -straps 
ranging  in  price  from  $19,500  to  $55,000 
each.  Certainly  the  $55,000  wrap  ought 
to  keep  the  wearer  warm,  but  how  many- 
of  the  less  prosperous  could  be  warmed 
and  fed  with  but  a  tithe  of  its  cost? 

\  elveteen  and  Tweed. — The  coat  and 
dress  next  figured  shows  a  pretty  combi¬ 
nation  of  velveteen  and  tweed.  Both 
fabrics  were  similar  in  shade,  a  bright* 
dark  blue.  The  coat  was  of  ATelveteeu, 
lined  throughout  with  tweed.  It  was  cut 
on  the  rather  full  outline  of  an  army  of¬ 
ficer's  overcoat,  belted  in  military  style. 
The  belt,  cuffs,  collar  and  long  revers 
Avere  of  the  tweed.  This  made  a  warm 
and  serviceable  coat.  The  dress  accom¬ 
panying  the  coat  Avas  of  tAA*eed,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  separate  skirt  and  blouse.  The 
skirt  had  a  group  of  side  pleats  in  front, 
but  was  otherwise  plain.  The  Avaist  Avas 
trimmed  across  the  front  with  three  nar- 
roAv  V-shaped  bands  of  the  velveteen,  and 
had  similar  bands  on  the  tight  sleeves  at 
the  Avrist.  This  Avas  another  of  the  very 
practical  styles  that  would  be  useful  to 
a  girl  at  school  or  colle'ge,  and  Avith  a 
velveteen  skirt  and  silk  or  A'elveteen 
blouse  of  the  same  color  in  addition  to 
the  tAveed,  would  supply  a  second  en¬ 
semble  suit. 

Still  Another  Velveteen. — The.  lit¬ 
tle  girl  at  the  right  shows  a  very  pretty 
velveteen  blouse  worn  over  a  pleated  silk 
skirt.  This  dress  Avas  a  bright  shade  of 
broAvn.  The  plain  blouse,  fastened  down 
one  side  Avas  scalloped  all  down  the 
side  and  around  the  bottom.  The  scal¬ 
lops  were  bound  with  silk.  The  only 
trimming  consisted  of  crocheted  silk  ball 
buttons  hanging  from  a  cord  about  an 
inch  long.  This  is  a  pretty  trimming: 
sometimes  silk-covered  buttons  are  used 
in  the  same  Avay.  We  see  some  A'ery  pret¬ 
ty  little  dresses  of  this  style  made  of  jer¬ 
sey  cloth  combined  with  silk  or  velvet. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — A  great  many 
dresses  for  junior  misses  are  of  velveteen. 
They  are  plainly  made ;  sometimes  there 
is  a  little  bunch  of  fruit  and  leaves  in 
cloth  appliqued  on  as  trimming  at  the 
shoulder. 

Some  of  the  newest  felt  hats  are  tweed 
and  homespun  felt.  These  have  the  rough 
surface  of  the  cloth,  and  sometimes  sIioav 
fhe_  broken  or  semi-invisible  checks  and 
plaids  of  tweeds. 

Very  quaint  in  form  are  the  neAV  hat¬ 


pins,  which  form  the  only  trimming  on 
many  of  the  neiv  draped  velvet  hats.  Any 
combination  of  metal,  enamel  or  imitation 
jewel  seems  in  style.  They  vary  in  price 
from  50  cents  to  many  dollars.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  brooches  will  often  give  a  stylish 
finish  to  a  hat,  and  the  little  Czec-ho-Slo- 
yakian  pins  of  sparkling  colored  glass  set 
in  inexpensive  metal  are  very  pretty  on  a 
hat. 

“Shoulder  fobs”  are  among  the  new 
jewelry ;  quaint  and  pretty  brooches  have 
a  little  pendent  attached.  They  are  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  shoulder  of  a  silk  or  A'elvet 
dress. 

Some  new  “gauntlet”  bracelets  seen  are 
about  four  inches  wide,  of  gold  or  silver 
inset  with  stones,  while  another  new 
bracelet  is  “accordion”  style,  of  gold  or 
silver.  These  elaborate  bracelets  are 
Avorn  as  a  finish  Avith  long  sleeves. 


Painting  Mail  Boxes 

The  article  on  page  1081,  “Painting 
Mail  Boxes  at  Home,”  interests  me.  I 
am  a  sign  painter  and  everyone  within 
50  miles  knoAvs  it,  and  I  average  one  50c 
mail  box  job  a  year  “at  home.”  Three 
years  ago  a  neighboring  postmaster  asked 
me  what  I  would  charge  per  box  in  large 
numbers,  and  drive  over  the  rural  routes 
to  do  the  Avork.  I  offered  to  “doll  ’em 
up”  for  30c  each,  box  painted  with  alumi¬ 
num,  lettered  black,  and  flag  red.  All 
carriers  were  given  slips  of  paper  asking 
box-holders  if  they  AATould  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  and  practically  100  per 
cent  signed  up  “yes.”  The  blanks  sent 
out  stated  that  carriers  were  not  required 
to  leave  mail  in  boxes  unless  name  or 
number  appeared  on  the  box.  Perhaps 
that  helped  some  but  I  think  the  price  of 
30c  did  the  trick. 

I  purchased  a  reliable  make  of  No.  2 
bronzing  liquid  (not  banana  oil)  in  gal¬ 
lon  cans,  dry  aluminum  powder  by  the 
5-lb.  can.  As  the  job  all  has  to  be  done 
at  one  trip  I  had  to  figure  out  a  Avay  to 
paint  the  box  and  have  it  dry  enough  to 
letter  before  leaving  it.  I  mixed  tAvo 
parts  bronzing  liquid  and  one  part  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  brushed  on  a  light  coat 
Avhere  the_  lettering  Avas  to  go.  This 
sets  up  quickly  and  while  it  sets  the  box 
can  be  painted  all  over,  except  this  space, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  liquid  and  alumi¬ 
num  powder. 

Next,  take  Avad  or  ball  of  cloth,  dip  it 
in  some  dry  poAvder,  and  rub  it  on  the 
space  that  Avas  first  painted.  This  space 
should  be  almost  dry,  just  tacky  enough 
to  take  the  poAvder.  Rub  it  Avell  and 
blow  off  the  surplus. 

Now  use  a  ruler  and  draw  a  straight 
pencil  line  (lightly,)  Avhere  bottom  of  let¬ 
tering  will  come.  For  lettering  use  the 
1-in.  brass  stencils.  Use  one  at  a  time 
and  be  careful' to  have  them  all  come  even 
on  the  pencil  line,  and  proper  distance 
apart.  By  starting  AArith  the  middle  let¬ 
ter  of  the  name  in  center  of  line  and 
working  both  ways  the  name  will  be  the 
same  distance  from  both  ends  of  box  and 
makes  a  neat,  balanced  job. 

For  stenciling  use  lamp  black  ground 
in  oil,  and  thin  a  little  AA-itli  best  spar 
tarnish.  A  small  %  in:  fiat  stiff  bristle 
brush  is.  excellent  for  this  part  of  the 
job.  Paint  the  flag  with  a  good  ready- 
mixed  carriage  red  (not  auto  enamel). 
Touch  up  any  missed  or  marred  spots  and 
go  on  to  the  next  box. 

My  average  time  per  box  for  around 
800  boxes  on  nine  routes  Avas  15  minutes. 
Material  cost  5c  each,  which  left  me  $1 
per  hour  for  myself  and  car.  Work  only 
when  the  sun  shines  and  dew  is  off. 

Our  postmasters,  tAvo  of  them,  Avere 
complimented  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  on  the  appearance  of  these 
routes,  and  although  three  years  have 
gone,  some  of  these  boxes  look  well  yet. 

Many  work-at-home  schemes  pay  Avell, 
but  they  must  be  your  oavu  individual 
scheme.  Your  surroundings  and  the 
general  requirements  will  usually  suggest 
Avhat  can  be  made  to  pay,  but  don’t  slip 
some  faker  a  few  dollars  to  tell  you 
Avhat  to  do.  One  Winter,  being  laid  up 
by  an  operation,  I  lettered  glass  name 
plates  and  sold  them  through  agents;  ma¬ 
terial,  .postage,  breakage,  etc.,  cost  me 
about  50c  each.  Agent  paid  me  $1  and 
sold  for  $1.50,  so  we  each  made  50c.  One 
extra  good  agent  sold  enough  one  Winter, 
in  spare  time,  to  buy  an  old  Ford  ear. 
The  car  required  all  his  spare  time  tinker¬ 
ing  and  lie  quit,  so  did  our  profits.  Paint¬ 
ing  farm  signs  may  bring  in  some  extra 
change  if  you  advertise  a  little ;  do  good 
Avork  and  don’t  overcharge,  and  can  even 
bo  handled  by  mail. 

1  really  don’t  like  to  tell  someone  else 
what  to  do,  but  Avill  say,  look  out  for 
the  advertisement  that  offers  you  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  or  a  deposit  of  a  feAV 
dollars  for  an  outfit.  Ask  yourself  if 
you  or  the  advertiser  is  going  to  get  the 
profit.  Consult  “Publisher’s  Desk”  every 
Aveek  and  if  in  doubt,  Avrite  The  R.  N.-Y. 
They  may  not  always  be  able  to  tell  you 
when  to  spend  your  money,  but  they  will 
make  a  mighty  close  guess  when  not  to 
spend  it.  av.  i\  danielson. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  magistrate  bent  stern  brows  on 
the  defendant.  “You  are  charge  Avith 
exceeding  the  speed  limit  last  night,”  he 
declaimed.  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?” 
"Well,  .  you  can  decide  for  yourself, 
Judge,”  replied  rhe  prisoner.  “I  Avas  in 
that  car  you  passed  just  before  they 
pinched  me.” — American  Legion  Mouthy, 


Dress  Well  and  Warm  w(h 

SLIPS 


6  DEGREES  above  or  8 
degrees  below — it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wears  an  Indera 
Eigurflt  Knit  Princess  Slip. 

An  Indera  Slip  makes  the 
coldest  day  pleasantly  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  it  never  betrays 
its  presence  by  slipping  off 
the  shoulder,  by  crawling  up 
around  the  hips,  by  bunching 
at  the  knees.  The  patented 
knit  border  and  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  look  after 
that.  Every  Indera  Slip  fits 
perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips — and  un¬ 
derskirts.  They  come  in  a 
wide  variety  of  weights  and 
fast  colors,  all  moderately 
priced. 

For  women,  misses 
and  children 

Note:  There’s  nothing 

“Just  as  good  as  Indera.” 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  direct.  Folder 
in  colors,  showing  garments, 
sent  FREE. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Ranges 


SJQil 

S*f  %/Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cashoreasy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-<Jay  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ?6 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  touay 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


*A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  Worsted  for 
Hand  Knitting  —  also  Rug 
Yarns  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
50c.  i  oz.  skein.  Orders  sent 
C.  O.  D.  AVrite  today  for 
free  samples.  Ask  about 
our  WOOL  blankets. 

Concord  Wor»ted  Mill* 

26  N.  State  St.,  W.  Concord, 
New  Hampshire 


Baby  Loves 
A  Bath  With 

Cuticura 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  tiiin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  aeids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  GO  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  K.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Our  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“  Banking  by  Mail”  method 
— Send  for  your  copy  today. 


41/2  % 

Assets  over 

$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■  m  m  m  n  m  m 

|  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  Please.  send_rne  a  copy-of  your  illustrated 

*  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

*  World.” 

8 

*  Name . 

I 

i  Address . . . 

1  . 

*  City . . . .  RN-Y 

a 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Loss  From  Tuberculin  Test 

Is  there  any  red  tape  to  New  York 
State  cow-testing  business?  We  lost  one 
purebred  cow,  six  years  of^  age,  due  to 
freshen  next  December.  We  now  have 
statement  that  above-mentioned  cow  had 
no  tuberculosis.  It  would  cost  $300  to 
duplicate  the  said  cow.  Cow  was  ap¬ 
praised  Aug.  10  at  $195,  expense  cleaning 
and  spraying  $25.  This  herd  was  bought 
from  a  tested  herd  of  long  standing  for 
purpose  of  foundation  stock.  W.  I.  R. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  heavy 
loss  which  many  farmers  must  sustain 
under  the  present  compulsory  tuberculin 
testing  laws  of  New  York  State.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  diagnosed  by  the  examining 
veterinarians  by  means  of  a  test  which  is 
not  reliable,  and  which  errs  both  in  con¬ 
demning  healthy  cows  and  failing  to  de¬ 
tect  those  in  an  advanced  stage  of  dis¬ 
ease.  In  either  case,  the  dairyman  loses 
and  the  general  public  is  not  helped. 

As  to  any  red  tape  in  connection  with 
this  work,  the  New  York  State  laws  have 
been  framed  to  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany  autocratic  power, 
and  amendments  are  constantly  being 
made  to  increase  this.  The  dairymen  of 
the  State  are  in  the  grip  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  which  has  been  built  ,  up  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and 
which  will  not  be  broken  until  organized 
effort  upon  the  part  of  farmers  bring  suf¬ 
ficient  political  influence  to  bear  upon 
those  who  fear  only  the  loss  of  their  jobs. 

A  “Farmers’  Protective  Association”  is 
now  being  organized  in  this  and  other 
States,  with  county  locals.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  organized  effort  to  put  a 
stop  to  some  of  the  losses  which  dairy¬ 
men  are  suffering  under  the  guise  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  from  dangerous  milk 
and  saving  the  farmer  from  ‘‘enormous 
economic  loss”  imagined  by  his  would-be 
saviors  to  exist.  D- 


Agent  is  concerned,  it  is  no  affair  of 
his  whether  cows  are  tested  or  not. 
The  area  test  does  not  amount  to  a  row 
of  pins  as  far  as  the  public  health  is 
concerned.  It  will  tie  up  10  or  15  towns 
and  there  it  will  hang  with  the  rest  of  the 
county  untested. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  the  writer 
our  former  County  Agent,  admitted  that 
the  demand  for  milk  from  tested  cows 
has  to  be  worked  up  by  agitation.  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  all  would 
be  better  off  if  the  agitators  were  chop¬ 
ping  cord  wood. 

Farmers  who  have  signed  up  for  the 
test  seem  to  be  samewhat  hazy  as  regards 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom.  One  of 
my  neighbors;  said,  “I  signed  up,  I  don’t 
know  why.”  Have  we  farmers  got  to  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  on  a  plea  of  this 
kind?  Suppose  Col.  Lindberg  had  got 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and 
found  his  gas  was  gone  and  then  came 


to  his  senses  and  said,  “I  started  I  don’t 
know  why.”  Where  would  he  be  today? 
But  he  did  not  guess.  He  had  calculated 
the  distance  and  provided  for  contingen¬ 
cies.  Somewhere,  out  on  that  vast  expanse 
of  water,  Lindy  reached  down  and  opened 
a  little  value  and  a  fresh  supply  of  gas 
from  his  reserve  tank  began  to  flow  to 
that  roaring  engine  and  “We”  swept 
onward  towards  the  distant  shore  and 
the  greatest  welcome  ever  accorded  an 
Amerian  in  a  foreign  land. 

“We  farmers  cannot  afford’  to  take 
chances  or  gamble  with  our  income.”  An¬ 
other  farmer  who  owns  a  large  herd  said, 
“The  County  Agent  exaggerated  as  re¬ 
gards  the  number  of.  farmers  signed  up. 
He  said  all  were  signed  except  three  farm¬ 
ers  whom  he  named.”  Later  reports 
showed  that  all  this  time  14  farmers  con¬ 
trolling  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  town 
were  not  signed  up  at  this  time.” 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  investigating  all  claims  and 
statements  very  carefully  and  forming 
ones  own  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  best 
to  test.  If  you  don’t  want  your  cattle 
tested  don’t  sign  the  paper !  Don’t  sign 
your  rights  away  !  N.  F.  s. 


Dishorning  in  Europe 

I  read  your  question  about  dishorning 
in  Europe.  I  am  a  German  and  was 
traveling  all  over  Germany  in  1926,  so  I 
saw  every  German  cattle  breed  at  the 
original  place.  Besides,  I  saw  them  at 
the  agricultural  exposition,  Stuttgart,  in 
1925.  But  nowhere  I  noticed  any  dis¬ 
horned  cattle  in  southern  nor  in  northern 
Germany,  nor  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Holland  as  far  as  I  came  through  that 
country.  I  remember  when  everybody 
was  surprised  at  those  Red  Polled  cows 
that  were  sent  over  to  Germany  to  help 
the  farmers  in  getting  milk  for  the  city 
people.  I  never  heard  anything  about 
those  cattle  and  I  suppose  most  of  them 
are  not  alive  any  more.  Robert  grabert. 

Minnesota. 


Willie  “Ma,  if  the  baby  was  to  eat 
tadpoles,  would  it  give  him  a  big  bass 
voice  like  a  frog?”"  Mother:  “Good 
gracious,  no  !  They’d  kill  him.”  Willie : 
“Well,  they  didn’t !”— Goblin. 


A  Massachusetts  Dairyman 
on  the  Test 

I  do  not  choose  to  test  my  cows  for 
tuberculosis  under  present  market  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Cummins,  Director  of 
Animals  Husbandtry,  for  an  area  test  in 
this  locality. 

We  dairy  farmers  are  up  against  very 
keen  competition  because  of  chain-store 
price-cutting.  While  prices  have.  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat  at  present  there  is  no 
stability  to  the  market.  The  recent  ad¬ 
vance  of  V2  cent  per  quart  in  Boston 
amounts  to  about  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
because  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  milk 
is  surplus,  which  does  not  bring  the 
farmer  enough  to  pay  for  the  grain  it 
takes  to  make  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  pre¬ 
sent  prices  will  hold  through  the  "YV  inter, 
as  there  are  too  many  conflicting  forces 
teifding  to  disrupt  the  market.  It  is 
doubtful  if  shipping  to  Springfield  farm¬ 
ers  will  rective  any  advance  at  all. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  time  to 
invest  $1,000  to  $1,500  of  additional  capi¬ 
tal  in  o  -der  that  some  millionaire  who 
farms  for  pleasure  can  increase  his  sales 
of  stock.  I  have  always  contended  that 
the  area  test  benefited  the  big  breeders, 
with  herds  already  tested,  at  the  expense 
of  the  dairy  farmers.  Hitherto  this  view 
has  been  based  upon  appearances. 

■I  am  now  in  a  position  to  state  cat¬ 
egorically  that  this  is  a  fact.  In  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  our  new  County  Agent, 
denied  that  the  Farm  Bureau  was  push¬ 
ing  the  area  test.  He  said,  “The  ‘leaders 
were  behind  the  Farm  Bureau  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  demand  the  test.”  H6 
further  stated  that  these  so-called  leaders 
are  equipped  with  intellectual  processes 
superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  farmer 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  attained  the 
ranks  of  leadership.  What  do  you  know 
about  that?  Just  let  that  little  gem  of 
egotism  and  self-assumption  permeate 
your  cranium !  Wouldn’t  that  splash 
gravy  on  the  alligator’s  napkin?  Don't 
you  see,  Brother  Farmers,  that  these  bis 
breeders  and  big  farmers  who  have  tested 
stock  to  sell  are  working  for  their  own 
interests,  ar  1  if  we  smaller  farmers  don’t 
keep  them  shoved  back  off  our  toes  we 
will  always  be  the  under  dog.  - 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  need  of  a  strong,  effective 
organization  in  order  to  combat  this  prop¬ 
aganda  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  have 
before  me  at  this  writing  categorical  evi¬ 
dence  backed  by  hip’ll  medical  authority 
with  which  a  strong  and  -determined  body 
of  farmers  can  quash  the  tuberculin  test 
before  any  board  of  health  or  State  Leg- 
islature.  “  This  test  does  .  not  stand  up 
under  the  searchlight  of  investigation. 

I  note  with  interest  the  complaint  of 
“J.  R.”  under  the  caption  an  “Ill-tempered 
Tuberculin  Tester’.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  cases  is 
to  keep  the  government  inspector  out  m 
the  road.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  con¬ 
nected  with  testing  cows,  which  the  farmer 
has  to  learn  after  he  signs  up.  It  does 
not  pay  to  sign  papers  giving  a  govern¬ 
ment  inspector  a  right  to  come  on  to  our 
farms  and  dictate  our  business  policies. 
No  one  demands  the  area  test  except  the 
big  breeders,  and  as  far  as  the  County 


Don’t  fool  yourself!  Purina 
is  not  too  high.  When  men 
like  these— your  neighbors 
under  ordinary  farm  con¬ 
ditions— can  make  more 
money  by  feeding  Cow 
Chow,  you  can  too. 


Rest  Easy  Stock  Farm,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.,  feeds  $9.75  worth  of  Cow  Chow, 
ground  oats,  and  barley  per  day  and 
get  $31.24  worth  of  milk.  Another 
carload  order  shows  they  don*  t  think 
it*s  too  high. 

Ciro  Miglianti,  Hobart,  New  York, 
has  44  cows  which  produced  100 
pounds  more  milk  per  day  on  Cow 
Chow  at  an  extra  feed  cost  of  only 
63  cents.  His  extra  net  profit  per 
month  was  $64.80. 

Harrigan  Brothers,  Canton,  New 
York ,  increased  the  production  of 
their  25  cows  182  pounds  of  milk  per 


day.  Their  monthfy  net  profit  in¬ 
creased  $114.70. 

A  new  world* s  305-day  record  for 
the  Guernsey  breed  was  made  on 
Cow  Chow  at  the  Highland  Farms, 
Chatham,  New  York. 

Chas.  Nevinger,  Wassan,  New  York, 
found  that  Cow  Chow  increased  his 
monthly  net  profit  $59.80  on  twelve 
cows. 

The  Hagen  Brothers,  at  Berrydale 
Farm,  Goshen,  New  York,  make 
$55.19  profit  per  day  from  the  69 
cows  they  feed  on  Cow  Chow. 


These  men  are  saying  a  feed  which 
lowers  the  cost  of  production  cannot 
be  too  high.  They  are  saying  the 
feed  which  pays  the  most  profit  is 
the  cheapest  feed  you  can  buy.  All 
of  them  are  feeding  Purina  today. 


Thousands 

of 

dairymen 

say— 


Let  Bulky- Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  milk 
production. 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  lor  Service 

Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 
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SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J,  BLEICHFELD  BAG&BURLAPCO.,  15  PeckhamSt.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ITT  A  IJTrn  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  RACCOON, 

W  Alii  1  r.lJ  MINK — and  ail  other  kinds  of  raw 
’ T  '  *  furs.  Write  for  Free  Price  List, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE.284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

|  .%  DOGS  ] 

POLICE  PUPS 

the  handsome  and  intelligent  kind.  Will 
ship  on  approval,  $15.00  up. 

O.C.  SCHULZ,  38  Antonia  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

For  Sale-GERMAN  FEMALE  POLICE  DOG 

Chicken-farm  raised,  14  months,  old.  Won  hlue  ribbon 
A.  K.  C.  Show.  Very  gentle,  but  a  good  watch  dog,  $25 
to  a  good  home  only.  FAY,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

POB  SALE— Pedigreed  German  Police  Dog,  female. 
■  Price  reasonable.  CLYDE  8.  HACCK,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

,  IX  A  noble  dog  that  will  add  dig- 

(lY*Par  l/rHIP  nitytoand  protect  your  home, 
Wttuv  wife  and  children,  from  prize 
winning  registered  stock.  Beautiful  fawn  color.  6  mos. 
old.  Male,  SI  OO;  female.  $60.  With  registration  papers. 
Photos  sent  if  desired.  E.  J.  HUNT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS  Writs*.1** 

J  I/rtAYAJ  A  Vt  LX  Six  weeks  old.  Husky 

pups.  Xj.  FEINBEKG  It.  F.  D  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Redbone  Male  Fox  Hound  B,fveearrto  fiidgren$6eo' 

Bluetick  Pups,  $8.  F11F.D  DUTTOty  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

D-LUtl  Unimri  <3%  yrs.,  male)  $35.  Also  Milk  Goat,  S20. 

IldUUIl  nuunu  Mrs.  P.  Beyernheimer,  R.  D.  1,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Know^y  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now.’’  GEORGE  BOORMAN  •  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

1  ol/o  Chore  Ifonnole  OffersCoon  hounds*  Fox  hounds 
LdnC  ullu!  G  lYGilUGIo  trained. partly  trained  and  young 
Himrod,  N.  Y.  stock,  also  Spaniels  on  approval 

“3  BRINDLE  BULL  AND  AIREDALE  CROSSED  PUPS, 
O  $6.00.  1  Rabbit  Hound  Pup,  $6.00.  1  Setter  I’up, 
4J6  mos.,  male,  $12.  MINNIE  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

A0LIIE  PUPS— Finest  registered  stock,  sable  and  white. 

V  Males,  $10;  females,  $6.  AVERY  BACON,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa, 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
U  $10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

•\  SHEEP 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Sonthdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Cheviot 

Particulars:  Address  THOMAS  McNUTT,  Manager* 
Whitpain  Farms,  Broad  Axe,  Montgomery  Co.,  Penn. 

BLACKFACED  CUCCD  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds. 
Scotch  Highland  wliCt”  Fine  quality  mutton.  Rams, 
ewes  and  lambs.  CHAS.  3.  STUCKEY,  Xeehunicshurg,  Ohio 

DC/:  CHPADCUIDC  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 

*»L.vI.  ijnitUrijniiiL  Iambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 

All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

^hrnnohiroo15  yearling  rams,  15  yearling  ewes  Some 

0111  upbilli  Go  good  aged  ewes.  EredVanVIeetgSons.Lodi.N.Y 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 
Low  prices.  LeKOY  C.  HOWEU  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

OCR  QUDftDQUIQC  2. year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs, 
ricu.  onnuronmc  stevens  hugs.  wilson,  n.  y. 

Ilp#l  Italnino  Dame  Good  ones’  yearlings,  2-year 
IlUy*  ilcldlllc  tiding  olds.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Price,  $25.  J.  0.  WEATHEUBY,  Trumansbnrg;,  N^Y. 

Registered  p .. mo  __J  Cluac  Very  reasonably  priced. 

Hampshire  nalllo  allU  LWS4  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Regis-  Ramhniiillole  Ewes,  rams.  Singly,  car  lots, 
tered  naiUUUUIIICli  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Eaton, N.Y. 

HORSES 

Bell’s  Superior  Percherons 

Showing  five  head  we  won  nine  firsts,  two  Senior  and 
two  Grand  Championships  at  three  State  Fairs.  Stallions 
and  mares  of  the  choices  breeding  for  sale.  Write  for 
leaflet.  Address  II.  II.  HELL  &  SOS,  5lt.  Ephraim,  S.  J 


Percheron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages. 

WM.  A.  ItEIII  -  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


Will  «hip  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


Ferrets  for  killing  rats 
hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $4.  Females, 
SI. 50.  Pair,  S8.00.  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK  Hew  London.  Ohio 


-  CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex 

rtllnt  10  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 


en  lots.  Price  list  free. 

€.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Booklet,  10  cents. 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


[ 


GOATS 


Toggenburg 
and  Nubian 
crossed) 


Reg.  Nubian  Milk  Doe,  $35  * 

Mature  Does,  $20;  6  months  Doe  Kids,  $15-  Ship  bred 
or  not.  fBucks,  *10  and  *15,  or  best  offer  Dec.  1st.  Might 
exchange  for  poultry.  WRIGHT  R.  KING,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

n  .  ltjf‘11  i  Ready  to  be  bred,  as.  ordered. 

owiss  Milk  boats  *6°. u»-  n°  does  airea(iy 


S,  J.  SHARPLES 


bred,  none  fresh  since  spring 

CENTER  SQUARE,  PA 


FOR  SALE  2  "'Ce  re^’s*;eied  Nubian  Does  and  2  Billies- 


SUSAN  GREGORY 


Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y 


nMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiuuiimuii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  x 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  strong  advance,  while 
blitter  shows  a  decline.  Apples  are  in 
good  supply,  with  demand  slow. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
45  to  50c  ;  dairy,  41  to  43c.  Cheese,  firm  ; 
daisies,  new  flats,  28  to  30c ;  longhorn, 
29  to  30c ;  limburger,  31  to  32c ;  block 
Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  strong ;  hen¬ 
nery,  50  to  57c;  mixed,  42  to  45c;  pul¬ 
lets,  white,  35  to  38c ;  State,  candled,  40 
to  42c ;  western,  candled,  36  to  41c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  30c;  old  roosters,  18  to  23c;  ducks,  25 
to  27c ;  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  14  to  25c;  broilers,  19  to 
26c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  20 
to  24c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow  ; 
King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Maiden  Blush, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Greening,  $1.35  to  $1.75 ; 
Gravenstein,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Twenty-ounce 
Pippin, -$1.60  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  Wolf 
River,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  Jonathan,  western 
box,  $3  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  150-lb.  bags, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3 
to  $3.25 :  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
grapes,  Concord,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
Worden,  65  to  75c;  Niagara,  75  to  85c; 
Cal.  Malagas,  lugs,  $1.10  to  $1.50; 
peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  prunes,  %  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $2 ;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
medium,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  pea,  $6.75 
to  $7.25 ;  red,  white  kidney,  $7.50  to 
$8.25 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.  Onions, 
easy ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Ohio, 
cwt.,  $1.75 ;  green,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  14  to  18c ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.,  40  to  80c ;  corn,  doz.,  10  to 
20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  35  to  40c ; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1.30  to  $1.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$3 ;  pickles,  100,  35  to  60c ;  pumpkins, 
bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15 
to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  squash, 
bu.,  50  to  80c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
turnips,  60c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  light,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
dark,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Nov.  18-19. — Annual  Norfolk  County 
Poultry  Show  at  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Walpole,  Mass.  A.  C.  Law- 
ton,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  6-8. — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  10-13,  1928. — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vermont  College  Dairy 
Courses 

#  The  dairy  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  offers  a  complete  and  in¬ 
clusive  series  of  short  courses  so  arranged 
that  a  student  may  take  one  or  any  num¬ 
ber  desired. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows  (all  dates  in¬ 
clusive)  : 

1.  Operators’  and  managers’  short 
course  conference,  Nov.  2  and  3. 

2.  Advanced  registry  and  cow-test  as¬ 
sociations,  supervision  and  testing,  Nov. 
9  to  23. 

3.  Feeding  and  dairy  herd  management, 
Nov.  25  to  Dec.  14. 

4.  Testing  milk  and  its  products  in 
dairy  plants,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  11. 

5.  Market  milk,  grading,  quality  tests 
and  farm  inspection,  Jan.  11  to  25. 

6.  Ice  cream,  Jan.  25  to  Feb.  8. 

7.  Butter,  Feb.  5  to  15. 

8.  Soft  cheese.  Feb.  15  to  22. 

Details  may  be  had  from  the  Dairy  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


Cow  Beauty  Contest 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of.  Towan- 
da.  Pa.,  will  conduct  its  second  annual 
dairy  cow  beauty  contest,  Thursday,  Nov. 
10.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  ten 
best  cows.  One  feature  will  be  “Laura,” 
the  wonder  mother,  who  at  24  years  of 
age,  an  unregistered  purebred  Jersey, 
owned  by  McManus  Brothers  of  Towanda, 
is  the  mother  of  19  heifer  calves  and  one 
bull  calf.  In  her  twentieth  year,  she 
made  a  record  of  408  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
The  McManus  herd  of  32  head  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Laura  and  her  direct  descend¬ 
ants. 


• 

•  * 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

• 

•  •  1 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


- AUCTION - 

Thursday,  November  3rd 

Grade  and  Purebred  HEIFERS  and 
COWS.  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter. 
Purebred  Holsteins  and  Guernseys, 
also  Grade  Guernseys.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  good  foundation  animals 
at  your  own  figure.  Our  best  bulls  are 
well  represented. 

Albamont  Regent— Dam:  St.  Austell 
Daffodil— 93510  lbs.  Fat. 

Ultra  Holllston— Dam :  Ultra  Rose— 
727.1  lbs.  Fat. 

Jethro’s  Resolute  —  1)  am :  Jethro’s 
Butter  Girl  Bess— 615.0  lbs.  Fat. 

Sire:  Shore  wood  Resolute. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


SALE  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

FROM  ACCREDITED  HERD 

KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO  No.  266,383.  Dropped 
October  15,  1926.  An  unusually  well-developed  animal 
with  good  top  line.  Solid  color,  dark  grey.  Price  SI  OO. 

EMINENT  TORONO  OF  KENROSE  No.  273,935. 
Dropped  August  2,  1927.  A  well-grown  calf,  dark  fawn 
color  with  good  top  line.  Price,  S60. 

Full  brother  of  KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO.  Dropped 
August  30,  1927.  Fawn  colored  calf  with  nice  long  body 
and  straight  back.  Not  yet  registered.  Price,  SSO. 

Above  are  all  first-class.  Prices  low  because  we  have 
recently  had  too  many  males. 

Prices  crated  F.  O.  B.  at  Altamont,  New  York. 

Animals  may  be  seen  at  Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne, 
Albany  Co.,  New  York.  For  Particulars  write 
Dr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  41  East  70th  Street,  New  York  City 


Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  F.  O.  B.  cars.. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  }{  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

,  Ail  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


Registered  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 
15  Heifers — 1'/2  to  2  years  old. 

Your  chance  to  get  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
grade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS.  J.C.  Reagan.  Prop.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 


|  SWINE  A  | 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?.; S’ 

F.  M.  l’attington  &  Son  .  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

-  ■  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

It.  C.  «fc  II.  II.  II A  UPENDING 


Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-Chlna  Shoats— 3 

mos.  old,  *10  ea.  Weaned  pigs.  $6  ea.  Bred  Sows, 
Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  Hollywood  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  Turk  Springs,  Pa. 


Im‘§  HarrmritifA  Rnnrc  from  prize  winning  stock 
Bred  Ilallipsnirc  DOSrS  at  serviceable  age  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  l’llILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N  Y. 


Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
pigs,  National  Chant,  blood  lines. 

LAND  FARM  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa 


Chester  Whites 

Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUD 


CHESTER  WHITE 

Pure  bred,  S6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalnsing,  Pa. 


^reglbteiSd  Chester  White  Service  Boars  StoVce 

ones.  Reasonable.  E.  L.  ASIIBRIDUE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Spotted  POLAND-CHINAS 

the  l,2o0  11).  Boar,  $15  each;  $28  pair  or  $39  per  trio 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves,  $50.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf,  $50.  All 
stock  registered  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  a.  4,  Honey  Brook.  Ps. 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios. 
No  akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

SWINE  FOR  SALE  ^ 

Only  a  few  left  at  $9.75  each.  Send  your  order  now. 

DR.  W.  W.  WALKER,  Box  594  Auburn,  New  York 


Alf  Registered  Pigs,  $12.75  each.  Big  type. 

Big  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  glowers. 
Short  noses.  Pairs,  no-akin, - ~ 


$25.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


HIGH  GRADE  FEEDER  PIGS 

direct.  Guaranteed.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Va. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  bloclcy  pigs — large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.00  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4. 50 

Will  ship  any  number  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 


Chester  Whites  or  Durocs 


3  MONTHS 
OLD 


$5.00 


EA  C  H 

No  Papers 


Good  Fail  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 


$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG SHOATS 

8  to  IO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroe  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PU1LA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  FJUlM|  „  j  ,I|(  |(  pkj|l  f , 


GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Oodensburg,  Wis. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERHSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

balk  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

535  months.  A  splendid  calf  from  a  family  of  high  pro¬ 
ducers  with  A.  R.  backing.  Registered.  Transferred 
and  crated,  $60.  11.  C.  CltAFT,  Glen  Cove,  X.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  covrs  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


1 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  anti  Boland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  JLl\Ji3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky^Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  \1.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  *4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old.  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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more 

kmilk 


Doubles  your  profi 


Noted  dairy  experts  say  that  in  the  aver¬ 
age  herd  one-tenth  more  milk  will  double 
the  net  profit.  It  costs  no  more,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  house,  feed  and  care  for  a  good 
milker  than  a  poor  milker.  After  actual  expenses 
are  met  every  quart  of  milk  is  net  profit.  What 
other  effort  on  the  farm  will  pay  you  so  hand¬ 
somely  as  intensive  milk-production? 

Let  Kow-Kare  work  for  you  this  winter.  Use  it 
— as  thousands  of  other  money-making  dairies 
are  doing — to  systematically  regulate  and  condi¬ 
tion  your  cows  so  that  they  are  able  to  turn  their 
food  into  big  milk  yields.  A  few  cents  per  month 
per  cow  pays  for  all  the  Kow-Kare  needed — a  mere 
fraction  of  your  certain  returns. 

For  cows  about  to  freshen,  give  a  tablespoonful 
of  Kow-Kare  at  feedings  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  and  after  calving.  It  builds  vigor  to  stand 
the  strain  of  calf-birth,  and  to  resist  disease. 

Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  are  all  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  with  Kow-Kare.  Full  directions 
on  each  can.  Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  size  $1.25;  6  cans 
for  $6.25.  Small  size  65c.  Send  for  booklet,  “More 
Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 


you  can 
do  ... 
here's  how 


/ 


The  regular  condi¬ 
tioning  of  cows  with 
Kow-Kare  calls  for 
only  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  one  to  two 
weeks  each  month- 
depending  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cow.  Give  this 
plan  a  trial  this  win¬ 
ter  on  the  w  hole  herd. 
It  costs  so  little  and 
does  so  much  you  can¬ 
not  help  but  profit 
by  it. 


KOW-KARE 

Regulates  and  Conditions 


Home-Mix  Your  Cwn  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  min. 
eral  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  con¬ 
ditioning  value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground 
lime,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow- 
Kare.  For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  un¬ 
beatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


rvtxs-gS- 
S KKSSS— 

“"ViKsS?5;  ft’" 


GIVE  YOUR  POULTRY  A  CHANCE 

l Profits  from  Hoga  and  Poultry  depemd  upon  the  number  you 
i  raise.  Dead  onea  are  dead  loss.  To  avoid  these  losses  use 
Si  modern  methods  which  means  modern  housing. 

&  CHAMPION  HQG  HOUSES,  those  round,  black,  creo- 
eoted  houses  heated  for  early  farrowing,  are  the  best 
jgKflBJbUiLT,  from  best  material..  Most  modern  Improvements  of  any 
blouse  made,  either  4  or  6  pen,  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  move— at 
I  prices  that  will  permit  every  hog:  raiser  to  adopt  this  new  method 

CHAMPION  POULTRY  HOUSES  creosoted  or 

painted.  Made  exactly  right  to  enablo  you  to  raise  all 
you  hatch,  increase  egg  production  because  houses 
SlggigMIfctire  properly  ventilated,  well  built,  plenty  sunshine,  biggest 
■HV  Poultry  house  valub  In  the  world  for  the  money. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE 

DON'T  BUY  ordinary  houses,  investigate,  com-  *  * 

pare  Champion  Houses!  Note  improvements,  construction,  spe« 

■F  cial  features  and  you  will  NEVER  BE  satisfied  with  anything 
BUT  champions.  Get  free  catalog,  prices,  full  particu- 


lars  now.  Today.  Address,  42 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY  % 
c-4  Des  Moines 

11th  51.  ft  low# 


Pen 

and  nKs 

nursery  ^ 
ftrrangem't 
6-pen  nouse 


Also 


Mad* 


With 


Four 


Pens 


New  Hog  Feeder 

Automatic,  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  all.  Last  forever. 
Made  in  8  sizes.  Costs 
loss  than  any  ordinary 
feeder.  _ 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Made  round  to  avoid 
cold,  damp  comers. 
Brooder  House,  low 
as  $49.95.  Poultry 
houses  in  3  sizes.  Paint¬ 
ed  or  creosoted.  Come 
in  sections.  Easy  to 
erect  or  move.  Most 
modern  of  all.  Get 
our  low  prieee  on  these 
modern  houses  before 
you  buy  or  build. 


J 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Cows  in  Fall 

I  have  a  grade  cow  that  freshened  five 
months  ago  with  her  second  calf.  When 

I  bought  the  cow  she  was  milking  10  to 

II  y%  quarts  a  day,  but  for  the  past  two 

months  averaged  only  IP/t  quarts,  and  for 
the  last  week  only  eight  quarts  a  day. 
She  has  been  fed  equal  parts  by  volume 
of  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  feed.  The  cow  has  been  grazing 
in  a  pasture  of  mixed  grasses.  Let  me 
know  how  to  feed  her.  J.  J.  B. 

No  doubt  your  cow  is  giving  less  milk 
than  when  you  first  purchased  her  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  grass  which  she  is  now 
getting  at  pasture  is  not  as  nutritive  as 
it  was  three  months  ago.  Then,  too,  she 
has  been  milking  for  five  months  and  it 
must  be  expected  that  she  will  gradually 
drop  in  milk  production.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  pasture  grasses  have  become 
hard  and  not  as  succulent  as  during  the 
early  Summer  months. 

If  you  were  to  add  some  soaked  beet 
pulp  to  your  ration,  it  would  no  doubt 
add  to  its  milk  producing  qualities.  It 
is  recommended  that  you  give  your  cow 
at  least  3  lbs.  by  weight  of  the  dry  pulp 
daily.  The  dry  pulp  should  be  soaked 
with  what  water  it  will  absorb  from  six 
to  eight  hours  before  feeding.  You  can 
soak  enough  in  the  morning  for  night 
and  the  following  morning  or  at  night  for 
the  next  24  hours.  Usually  beet  pulp  will 
absorb  about  five  times  its  own  weight 
of  water.  You  did  not  advise  how  much 
grain  you  were  feeding. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  feed  about  the  same  amount  as 
during  the  Winter  months  and  1  lb.  of 
grain  should  be  fed  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  by  your  cow.  If  she  is  still 
giving  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  she  is 
producing  approximately  16  lbs.  by 
weight.  In  simple  arithmetic  she  should 
receive  from  5  to  6  lbs.  of  grain  daily. 
Of  course  judgment  must  be  used  in 
feeding  any  cow.  If  the  animal  is  thin, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  to  her  J.  W.  B; 


Feeding  Cows  and  Mules 

How  many  acres  are  required  to  feed 
four  cows  and  two  mules?  I  have  oats, 
wheat,  turnips,  corn  and  cabbage.  Would 
these  make  a  good  feed  for  cows,  and 
what  else  must  I  get  to  make  a  good 
milk  food?  I  have  a  small  silo  cutter  and 
a  grinding  mill.  I  am  just  starting  with 
cows  and  I  want  to  make  good  with  them. 
How  much  hay  should  I  feed  the  cows? 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  R. 

You  have  raised  a  question  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  answer,  as  you  do  not 
state  whether  your  land  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  or  not.  Neither  do 
you  say  whether  you  plan  to  pasture 
your  cows  or  to  increase  the  size  of  your 
herd  in  the  future.  You  may  expect, 
however,  to  need  from  one  to  three  acres 
per  cow  if  you  intend  to  pasture  during 
the  Summer.  It  would  be  advisable  at 
any  rate  to  set  aside  from  eight  to  ten 
acres  for  pasture. 

In  your  section  of  New  Jersey  you 
should  be  able  to  grow  good  crops  of 
corn  and  Alfalfa.  At  least  three  tons 
of  the  latter  crop  should  be  realized  on 
good  laud  in  your  section  and  you  may 
expect  four  cows  and  two  mules  to  con¬ 
sume  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  tons  of 
such  roughage  annually. 

Hi  you  are  planning  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business  any  length  of  time,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  to  your  advantage  to  fill  a  silo. 
Six  to  ten  acres  of  a  good  variety  of  silo 
corn  should  be  ample  to  take  care  of 
your  needs  for  a  year.  In  addition  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  raise  as  much 
more  acreage  of  corn  to  be  husked  for 
concentrates  for  your  live  stock.  Corn 
makes  an  ideal  foundation  for  a  ration 
for  dairy  cows  and  corn  on  the  cob  can  be 
fed  to  mules.  It  is  advised  that  you  grind 
your  corn,  oats  and  wheat  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions :  200  lbs.  shelled  corn,  200 
lbs.  oats,  and  200  lbs.  wheat. 

The  corn  is  a  high  carbohydrate  feed 
and  very  low  in  protein.  The  oats  and 
wheat  are  only  medium  protein  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  good  milk 
producing  ration,  you  will  need  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  high  protein  concentrates, 
such  as  linseed  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal 
or  gluten.  It  is  suggested  to  the  above 
mixture  which  you  have  available  on 


your  farm,  you  add  400  lbs.  gluten  meal, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs. 
linseed  oilmeal. 

In  feeding  dairy  cows  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  cow’s  first  need  of  food 
is  to  maintain  her  body  and  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  feed 
that  you  give  her  will  go  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  while  the  other  60  per  cent  she  will 
use  for  tiie  production  of  milk.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  economical  to  feed 
according  to  the  amount  of  milk  produced, 
the  rule  being  to  allow  each  cow  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3  or  3 %  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  If  you  are  anxious  to 
feed  turnips  and  cabbage,  you  must  be 
careful  to  feed  these  immediately  after 
milking  rather  than  before,  or  the  milk 
will  be  tainted  with  odors  and  flavors  of 
the  vegetables  which  you  plan  to  feed. 
The  flavor  of  turnip  can  be  detected  in 
milk  in  a  half  hour  from  the  time  it  has 
been  consumed  by^the  cow.  However,  if 
turnips  are  fed  right  after  milking,  the 
danger  of  bad  flavored  milk  is  overcome. 

Mature  cows  will  usually  consume 
about  1  lb.  of  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  Generally  speaking  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  cows  to  eat  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of 
good  bright  hay  daily.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  add  2  per  cent  of  salt  to  your 
ration  and  that  in  addition  you  feed 
soaked  beet  pulp,  allowing  each  animal 
about  3  lbs.  of  this  feed  daily.  Beet  pulp 
should  be  soaked  six  to  eight  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding  and  you  will  find  that  the  3 
lbs.  of  dry  pulp  when  soaked  will  weigh 
approximately  15  lbs.  j.  w.  b. 


Millet  for  Breeding-  Ewes 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  feeding  of  Japanese  millet  to  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  at  lambing  time?  Is  it  liable 
to  cause  their  lambs  to  be  weak  and  die 
shortly  after  birth?  If  it  is  harmful  to 
feed  millet  at  lambing  time  how  long  be¬ 
forehand  should  you  quit  feeding  it  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  strong  lambs,  or  should 
not  it  be  fed  to  breeding  ewes  at  all? 

Arkport,  N.  Y.  k.  k. 

Hay  made  from  Japanese  or  baynyard 
millet,  sometimes  called  Billion  Dollar 
grass,  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  Timothy 
hay  as  a  food  for  sheep.  While  few 
data  of  an  experimental  nature  are  avail¬ 
able  showing  the  value  of  this  roughage 
for  sheep,  the  above  statement  as  to  its 
merits  in  comparison  with  Timothy,  and 
a  general  discussion  of  Timothy  hay  as 
a  roughage  for  sheep  will  permit  of 
some  deductions. 

In  practically  all  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  Timothy  hay  has 
been  found  a  very  inferior  roughage  for 
sheep  feeding.  At  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Alberta,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada,  ewes  fed  Timothy  bay  yeaned  lambs 
one-half  of  which  died  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  28  days.  Not  only  was  the  loss 
of  nursing  lambs  heavy  but  the  ewes  lost 
27.8  lbs.  each  in  weight  faring  gestation. 
This  lot  of  ewes  was  compared  with  an¬ 
other  lot  of  similar  ewes  fed  Alfalfa  hay. 
This  Alfalfa-fed  lot  raised  all  of  the 
lambs  yeaned,  and  the  ewes  were  thrifty 
and  vigorous. 

In  Bulletin  120  of  the  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  is  found  this 
statement  concerning  Timothy  hay  as  a 
roughage  for  pregnant  and  nursing  ewes : 
“Timothy  hay  proved  to  be  such  an  in¬ 
ferior  ration  that  it  was  not  continued 
the  second  year.”  The  data  presented 
show  that  the  ewes  fed  Timothy  hay  and 
grain  yeaned  17  lambs,  five  of  which  were 
weak  at  birth,  and  one  born  dead.  The 
ewes  lost  an  average  of  7.67  lbs.  during 
the  trial.  Ewes  fed  clover  hay  and 
grain  yeaned  16  lambs  all  of  which  were 
alive  and  strong  at  birth,  and  these 
clover-hay-fed  ewes  gained  6.53  lbs,  each 
during  the  test. 

With  Japanese  millet  ranking  inferior 
to  Timothy  hay  as  a  roughage  and  with 
Timothy  giving  such  poor  results  little 
can  be  said  iu  favor  of  the  millet  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  sheep  raiser  who  is  striving 
for  efficiency  and  economy  of  production 
will  do  well  not  to  use  such  hay  for  liia 
ewe  flock.  If  it  seems  desirable  to  grow 
millet  for  hay,  one  of  the  foxtail  groups 
—  German,  Hungarian,  or  common  — • 
would  be  more  desirable,  and  even  these 
are  not  meritorious  to  any  extent. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  D,  s.  bell. 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdaie,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1,  1926  and  will  end  Oct.  23. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Oct. 
2,  1927,  with  comments  of  the  director: 

The  fifth  Farmingdale  contest  has  three 
weeks  to  go  and  the  question  of  the  hour 
is  “What  will  the  production  be  this 
year?” 

Several  of  the  other  contests  are  lead¬ 
ing  us  in  total  eggs  to  date  since  Nov. 
1,  1926.  However,  we  are  5,763  eggs 
ahead  of  last  year  at  the  end  of  the  48th 
week  and  are  still  holding  our  own  by  a 
margin  of  242  eggs  over  the  production 
of  two  years  ago,  when  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  171.7  eggs  per  bird  was  made, 
this  being  the  highest  record  ever  made  at 
a  Farmingdale  contest. 

The  above  score  was  made  during  a 
52-week  contest,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
51st  week  of  that  year  the  total  was  170,- 
770.  Can  the  present  contest  reach  a 
170-egg  average  per  bird?  Two  years 
ago  the  weekly  egg  production  was  ap¬ 
proximately  200  eggs  more  than  it  is  now, 
but  from  the  45th  to  the  48th  week  there 
was  a  drop  of  842  eggs,  while  this  year 
the  drop  for  the  corresponding  period  is 
only  394  eggs. 

Will  the  slower  falling  off  of  this  year 
make  up  for  the  difference  in  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  years  ago?  From  now  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  contest  the  present 
birds  can  only  be  allowed  a  drop  of  874 
eggs  if  they  are  to  equal  the  past  record. 
If  this  drop  is  distributed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  third  contest  dropped  then 
the  following  productions  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  cui-rent  year :  October  10, 
2,432;  October  17,  2.064;  October  24, 
1.746. 

Following  the  same  method  of  analysis 
the  production  for  the  present  week 
would  be  2,620  eggs,  as  against  an  actual 
production  of  2,419.  This  should^ not  be 
alarming,  for  we  can  still  fall  770  eggs 
behind  the  51st  week  production  of  two 
years  ago  and  reach  the  3,,70-egg  average 
per  bird  without  the  use  of  artificial 
lights. 

There  is  every  possibility  that  a  new 
high  individual  record  will  be  made  this 
year. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Contest  Manager. 
***** 


During  the  48th  week  of  the  fifth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  2,419  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rale  of 
34.5  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  335  eggs 
from  last  week’s  production,  or  4.8  per 
cent.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
165,338  eggs  since  November  1,  1926.  The 
present  contest  is  5,763  eggs  ahead  of 
last  year's  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
48th  week. 


High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White_  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
53;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  W.  Da¬ 
vis  &  Son,  Me.,  50 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  45;  White 
Leghorns,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich., 
42 ;  White  Leghorns,  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  41. 

The  following  are  the  high  pens  to 
date  in  each  variety : 

White  Leghorns. — Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  2.270;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  2.221;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
Mich.,  2,184;  W.  R.  Dewsnap,  N.  Y.,  2,- 
138;  Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y.,  2.10o ; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, 


2,033.  ,  , , 

R.  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 
2,073;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  2,000;  Fristegarth  Farm,  Mass., 
1,924;  Houle  Farm,  N.  II.,  1,857. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  W.  Da¬ 
vis  &  Son,  Me.,  1,796;  Howard  A.  Wells, 


N.  Y.,  1,679. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  — 
Farm,  N.  Y„  1,640. 

The  weather  conditions  at 
plant  during  the  past  week  li 


•  Springdale 

the  contest 
ave  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

High  Low 

Sept.  26 

79  59 

Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 

74  44 

52  48 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 

80  50 

81  55 

Oct.  1 

87  56 

Oct.  2 

91  54 

The  following  toi 

ern  tlie  sale  of  eggs 

White,  66c ; 
pullets,  38c. 


Conditions 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Partly  cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 

top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
at  the  contest  plant : 
brown,  60c;  medium,  50c; 


Effect  of  Sour  Milk 

I  fed  my  hens  sour  milk  all  season ; 
it  has  been  before  them  most  all  the  time. 
I  noticed  that  they  seem  to  have  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Do  you  think  it  came  from  feed¬ 
ing  the  sour  milk?  Do  you  advise  feed¬ 
ing  little  chicks  just  sour  milk  and  no 
water?  If  the  milk  has  an  effect  on  a 
hen  why  would  it  affect  little  chicks. 

New  York.  M. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  sour 
milk  has  affected  your  liens,,  since  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  so  long. 
Diarrhoea  may  result  from  many  causes. 
In  practice,  sour  milk  not  only  may  be 
but  should  be  fed  to  little  chicks  unless 


these  have  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
some  other  form,  as  dried  milk  in  their 
mash.  Where  skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
is  constantly  before  the  chicks,  water 
need  not  be  fed  in  addition,  though  many 
poultrymen  believe  that  it  should  be. 

m.  B.  n. 


Feeding*  Under  Lights; 
Corned  Beef 

1.  I  am  going  to  put  500  Leghorn 
pullets  under  lights.  Would  you  tell  me 
how  much  grain  to  give  every  100  hens 
also  laying  mash  in  front  of  them  all 
the  evening?  If  I  feed  only  corn  at  night, 
not  giving  any  grain  in  the  morning, 
how  much  at  night  will  they  consume  to 
give  good  results? 

2.  Give  me  a  recipe  for  corning  25 
lbs.  of  beef,  to  make  corn  beef.  M.  o. 

New  York. 

1.  The  amount  of  grain  will  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  pullets.  They  should 
be  well  matured  and  fat  when  lights  are 
used  and  hard  grain  fed  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  maintain  their  weight.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  fall  off  in  weight  while 
laying,  egg  production  will  fall  and  more 
or  less  molting  ensue.  They  will  probably 
need  from  14  to  18  lbs.  of  whole  grain 
daily  per  100  birds  when  a  dry  mash  is 
kept  before  them. 

There  are  several  systems  of  lighting  in 
use.  In  one,  lights  are  turned  on  at 
dusk  and  left  until  8  or  9  o’clock,  a 
feeding  of  grain  beinf  give  about  an  hour 
before  the  lights  are  turned  off.  In  an¬ 
other,  lights  are  turned  on  at  5  or  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  grain  fed  in  the 
litter,  unless  it  has  been  placed  there 
after  dark  at  night.  The  evening  lunch 
of  which  you  speak  is  fed  by  turning  on 
lights  at  8  or  9  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
feeding  whole  grain  and  inducing  the  birds 
to  come  down  from  their  perches  and  eat. 
When  either  type  of  evening  lighting  is 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  dim  the  lights  to 
get  the  fowls  to  return  to  their  roosts. 

The  combined  morning  and  evening 
lighting  has  advantages  over  the  others 
mentioned.  In  this  plan,  lights  are  turned 
on  at  dusk,  a  liberal  feeding  of  grain  is 
given  and  the  birds  encouraged  to  go  to 
roost  at  about  7  o’clock.  Lights  are  again 
turned  on  at  5  or  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  birds  again  fed  whole  grain. 
The  lights  are  of  course  turned  off  at 
daylight.  By  this  plan,  the  days  and 
nights  may  be  made  of  equal  length  by 
varying  the  time  of  turning  on  the  even¬ 
ing  lights  as  the  time  of  approach  of  dark¬ 
ness  varies.  If  lights  are  turned  on  at 
6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  left  until 
daylight  and  are  then  turned  on  at  dusk 
and  turned  off  at  6  in  the  evening,  days 
and  night  of  equal  length  are  provided. 

It  should  be  remember  that  water  must 
be  provided  when  lights  are  used,  else 
the  good  effect  of  the  increased  food  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  lost,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  light  but  the  greater  amount  of  food 
eaten  that  brings  about  the  increase  in 
production.  The  lighting  is  merely  an 
effort  to  continue  summer  condition  of 
daylight  into  the  winter  by  artificial 
means,  making  it  possible  for  the  birds  to 
utilise  more  food  through  avoiding  the 
long  fast  that  must  come  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  go  to  roost  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  do  not  leave  their 
perches  until  daylight  in  the  morning. 

This  lighting  of  well  matured  pullets 
has  proved  profitable,  not  so  much  by 
increasing  the  number  of  eggs  produced 
in  the  year  as  by  increasing  the  number 
laid  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  when 
prices  are  highest.  It  is  applying  the 
principles  of  winter  dairying  to  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  The  kind  of  light  used  is 
immaterial,  though  electric  lighting  is 
most  convenient  and  adapts  itself  to  auto¬ 
matic  devices  for  turning  on  or  off.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  floor  should  be 
well  illuminated  so  that  the  grain  may  be 
found  and  that  the  perches  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  lighted  to  enable  the  birds  to  find 
their  wav  to  them  easily  after  eating. 

2.  The  following  recipe  for  corning 
beef  is  taken  from  the  “Rural  Cook 
Book,”  with  quantities  reduced  to  those 
needed  for  25  lbs.  of  meat,  as  more  con¬ 
venient  when  only  small  quantities  of 
meat  are  to  preserved. 

For  each  25  lbs.  of  beef,  take  2  lbs.  of 
salt,  1  lb.  of  sugar  or  one  pint  of  good 
molasses,  one-half  ounce  of  soda,  one- 
l'ourth  ounce  of  saltpeter  and  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  meat,  a  gallon  or  more. 
Place  some  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar  or  other  container  for  the  meat. 
Mix  about  half  the  amount  of  salt  above 
given  with  half  the  amount  of  sugar  or 
molasses  and  rub  each  piece  of  meat 
thoroughly  with  this  mixture  before  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  jar.  Dissolve  the  soda  and 
the  saltpeter  together  in  hot  water  and 
add,  with  the  remainder  of  the  salt  and 
sugar  or  molasses,  to  the  gallon  or  more 
of  water  to  be  used  in  covering  the  meat. 
Place  a  sufficiently  heavy  weight  upon 
the  meat  in  the  jar  to  keep  it  under 
the  brine  that  has  been  made  with  the 
water  and  other  ingredients  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  meat  should  be  cut  into  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  sized  pieces  before 
curing  and  will  be  ready  for  use  after  five 
or  six  days  corning,  but  may  be  left  inde¬ 
finitely  in  the  brine.  M.  B.  1>. 


PANACEA  ] 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

iWhat  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pk g. 

60  hens  the  5-ib.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
JFor  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product ,  our 
■respo'nsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back . 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  house  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25JS  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  $3.00;  300  lbs  S8.O0.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Oust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  M.  HABECKEK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr..  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  Wo  hatch  the  year  round. 

Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Dei. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  my  contest  and  show  winners.  lieatly  to  lay,  £2ea. 
Will  ship  express  C.  O.  D.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Pure  English  iS*™  Cockerels 

Sires  pedigrees  272  314  eggs.  March  hatched,  big,  husky 
range  grown  birds,  +8.00  each.  Ten,  $25.00.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  R.  T.  EWING-  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  “Sg 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  O.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS-  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

PHI  I  PTC  HANSON — Pedigreed  Leghorns,  laying 

I  (JELL  1  D  now.  McNE  RNEY,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 

_ If  _  J _ I.EGlIOIMVS — 10-weeks,  SOc;  12- 

t-^1  111  Pi  S  weeks,  Sl.tO;  4  months,  St. 25 
— Good  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 
SI. 10.  UNITED  EGO  FAIHIS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

\ni  PKIP  rUIPitC  Heavy  Dreeds-Blood 
W  CIHC  LnlV/lVO  Tested.  October  de¬ 
livery.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10-12  weeks — Reedy 
to  Lay.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

r>  I  •  I  AFTER  OCTOBER  1 0TH. 

Ij/T  nV  t  ,  /I  ?  f'  W.'Q  Special  Discount  on  orders 

placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wnt.  0.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 

1 000  8terTin  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

#1.85  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

U/  WYAMnflTTC  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

If .  If  1  A  IILI  U  II  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 

Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets ReVe” i,y. 

Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Morgan-Tancred  strain,  direct  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240-298  at  *5.00  each.  Kindly  write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Walter  H.  Hassenmayer,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 

lARViS9  chicks 

PULLETS 


fi 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  S.!  T& 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Story  of  the  BIBLE  from 
GENESIS  to  REVELATION 

Told  in  simple  language  and  adapted  to 
all  ages,  but  especially  for  the  young. 
Beautiful  colored  pictures. 

Price  $2.00 

The  STORY  of  the  GOSPEL 

by  Ckas.  Foster 

The  CHILD  S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Print¬ 
ed  in  short  words,  easy  to  understand. 

Price  $1.25 

First  Steps  for  LITTLE  FEET 
in  GOSPEL  PATHS 

by  Chas.  Foster 

Price  $1.25 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  150 
BREEDERS... 


Doiit  sell  your  eggs  -hatch,  them 


“  fe  .  ■'» 

is§ 

V  Vw** 

If  you  sell  600  eggs  a  week  you  average 
$18!  If  you  hatch  them,  your  average  net 
income  is  $45  to  $63  or  more!  Your  extra 
income  pays  for  the  machine  in  a  few  weeks ! 


Figure  this  out:  150  breeders  lay  600  eggs 
a  week.  If  you  sell  them,  you  get  $18. 
Hatch  them — and  you  get  $45  to  $63  or  more. 

If  you  set  only  50%  hatches  (and  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  give  you  at  least  70  to  80%  hatches 
for  a  whole  season) — you  get  300  chicks  from 
your  600  eggs.  At  15c  each,  that  means  $45. 
Buy  your  own  eggs  for  $18  and  you’ll  make 
$27  extra  profits ! 

A  70%  hatch  will  give  you  $45  extra  profits. 

Four  complete  hatches  (12  weeks)  will 
bring  you  $324  to  $540  extra  profits  the  first 
season. 

Think  of  those  extra  dollars  waiting  for 
you!  You  can  sell  the  chicks  easily — right 
at  your  door— right  among  your  neighbors. 
They  must  renew  their  flock  every  year — and 
your  hatches  are  just  a  small  part  of  what 
your  community  needs!  People  can  see  your 


flock.  They  know  what  they’re  getting! 
You’ll  have  more  orders  than  you  can  handle. 

How  to  do  it! 

All  you  need  is  an  1,800-egg  American!  It’s 
the  best  incubator  money  can  buy— hatches 
heavier  chicks.  You  can  then  set  600  eggs 
a  week!  The  incubator  is  so  simple  it  al¬ 
most  runs  itself.  Automatic  egg-turner. 
Takes  only  two  hours  every  Monday — and  5 
minutes  other  days!  Sectional — grows  with 
your  business. 

Y'ou  pay  for  your  American  on  fair,  easy 
terms.  Pay  for  it  out  of.net  profits  the  first 
few  months ! 

Let  us  give  you  the  facts  and  figures.  Send 
for  handsome,  interesting  catalog.  Write 
today. 


American  Incubators,  Inc.,  1126  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERI  CAN  and  Wishbone 

Better-Built  INCUBATORS 


WISHBONE 
Blue  Flame  Brooder 

No  preheating  —  hot 
blue  flame  at  touch 
of  match.  Shipped 
direct — or  see  your 
dealer.  4  sizes:  50- 
100  chicks,  $12 — 350 
chicks,  $16  —  400 
chicks,  $19  —  600 
chicks,  $22.  Certain 
territories  open. 
Write  for  dealer’s 
proposition. 


WISHBONE 
Founts  and  Feeder* 

F,’inest  materials. 
Easily  cleaned.  No 
rough  edges.  Founts: 
1  gal.,  $1.00-2  gal., 
$1.50—4  gal.,  S2.75. 
Feeders  per  half  doz- 
en: — 12  in.,  $2.10—18 
in.,  $2.70  —  27  in., 
$3.60.  Expressed  di¬ 
rect  or  see  dealer. 
Dealers  get  details. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Roelcs,  Reds,  Wyandotteis 
and  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  1W%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


W.  Leghorn  PULLETS  GIENR0AD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  and  DRAKES,  SI. 50  each. 
Trios,  $4.00.  MRS.  ETHEL  TOOMBS,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  anj>  white  Holland  turkey  s 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Honey  Hollow  Farm,  Hauppauge,  L.  I..H.  Y. 

NAltlUfiANSETT  TURKEY  HENS,  #6-*8.  Toms,  *8, 
$10,  $12.  MRS.  EVA  0.  BREES  -  BeKa! 


DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  TAfiQ withwire>  c°pperor 

I  rmr  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now  • 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N,  Y. 

ir-*w  w  fir  ■  from  blood  tested  stock. 

PI  J  I  IK,  I  ^  Range  raised.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
J,  J— «  J— **--4  *  Reds  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense.  SUNNYBR00KP0ULTRY FARM. A. HowardFingar, Hudson, N.Y. 

tattv  f  yrrn  500  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  June  hatched. 
Pill  I  r  IS  healthy,  free  range  grown,  $1.00  each, 

1  ULLlilU  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  R.  D.  1 ,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


"Royal”  v  ^ 

Modern  Bathroom,  ^57'^ 


f'A  wonuerful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO.,  Inc. 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  mniiufactm-ei’sof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R,  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -! 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30tli  Street,  New  York  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard 


Trouble  with  Pullets 

I  bought  500  chicks  April  19.  About 
three  weeks  ago  they  began  to  lay  and  I 
began  to  lose  them.  I  had  a  large'. poul¬ 
try  raiser  here.  lie  found  worms  iu  in¬ 
testines.  I  gave  them  oil  of  worm  seed, 
followed  with  salts,  hut  they  are  not  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  dying  fast  now.  They  go 
down  on  their  legs,  but  eat  hearty  until 
neai'ly  the  end ;  grow  very  thin ;  have 
had  no  bowel  trouble.  They  have  a  fmc 
run  of  clover.  It  seems  to  affect  the  very 
nicest  ones.  A> 

Neiv  York. 

Intestinal  worms  do  not  cause  deaths 
in  this  fashion  but  may  be  contributing 
causes  through  lowering  vitality.  1  nless 
found  in  large  numbers  it  is  usually  a 
mistake  to  attribute  deaths  in  the  flock 
to  these  parasites.  Your  description  sug¬ 
gests  a  form  of  leg  paralysis,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  understood  and  no  remedy 
for  which  has  been  found.  In  this  trou¬ 
ble,  apparently  healthy  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  suddenly  lose  the  use  of  their  legs, 
while  retaining  their  appetites  and  show¬ 
ing  no  other  evidence  of  disease.  Re¬ 
covery  or  death  usually  follows  shortly, 
with  or  without  treatment.  Coccidiosis 
is  believed  by  some  investigators  to  be  .a 
forerunner  of  this  malady  but  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  explanation  of  this 
mysterious  disease  that  carries  off  many 
promisin,r  birds  each  year,  appearing 
with  most  virulence  in  the  Fall  months. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Roup 

I  have  about  125  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  a 
few  of  which  have  begun  to  lay.  I  have 
had  them  shut  in  now  for  about  a  month 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  farm.  I  gave 
them  plenty  of  ventilation  on  one  side 
and  lots  of  sunlight.  I  fed  .Cornell  mash 
and  wheat  for  scratch  grain.  About  a 
week  ago  some  began  to  get  swelled  eyes, 
and  I  removed  them  from  the  rest  and 
treated  the  same  as  you  would  for  roup. 
I  cleaned  and  disinfected  where  they  are 
but  still  more  of  them  ai-e  sick  every  day. 
I  have  lost  now  around  .15.  The  ones 
that  die  seem  to  have  it  in  their  throat. 
They  rattle  when  they  breathe  and  open 
their  mouths  and  when  they  die  blood 
comes  out  of  their  mouth  and  nose.  I 
have  treated  only  two  that  were  that 
Way  that  got  better.  I  gave  them  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  a  teaspoon  of  Jamaica 
ginger  diluted  with  water.  B.  H.  J. 

I  judge  this  to  be  roup  in  a  very  severe 
form.  If  membranes  form  in  the  throat 
and  air  passages,  it  may  be  called  diph¬ 
theria,  though  there  is  little  distinction 
between  the  diseases,  save  in  severity.  I 
should  not  advise  attempts  to  treat  such 
cases,  but  use  great  precaution  not  to 
carry  the  virus  of  the  disease,  to  the 
quarters  of  the  healthy  fowls.  This  might 
easily  he  done  upon  soiled  shoes  or  cloth¬ 
ing  or  by  visitors  going  from  one  pen  to 
the  other. 

Birds  as  sick  as  you  describe  these 
should  be  killed  and  buried  or  burned. 
Milder  cases  should  be  isolated  and  every 
attempt  made  to  remove  any  sick  fowls 
from  the  flock  promptly.  Individual 
treatment  in  severe  roup  is  tedious  and 
unsatisfactory,  not  likely  to  be  carried 
out  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  be  of 
value  and  uot  ordinarily  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Dipping  the  heads  of  birds  that 
show  beginning  signs  of  trouble  into  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  to 
one  thousand  in  strength,  or  one  tablet 
to  a  pint  of  water,  holding  the  head  in 
the  solution  until  the  liquid  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  the  various  passages  or 
until  strangling  would  result  if  the  head 
is  held  longer,  may  prove  of  value  and 
birds  that-  are  choking  may  sometimes  be 
relieved  by  removing  the  accumulation,  of 
membranes  at  the  opening  of  the  windpipe 
by  a  swab,  followed  by  painting  the  site 
of  any  such  membrane  or  “canker  ’  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Severe  roup,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  disease  to  be  eradicated,  rather 
than  treated.  M.  b.  d. 


Types  of  Poultry  Houses 

I  intend  to  build  a  chicken-house  about 
20x32.  What  height  would  you  advise 
to  make  it,  and  how .  much  of  a  pitch 
should  I  give  the  roof?  C.  B. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  of  the  ordinary  type,,  with  double 
pitch  roof,  having  short  rafters  in  front 
longer  ones  in  the  rear,  such  a  building 
should  be  about  7  ft.  in  height  in  front, 
414  to  5  ft.  in  the  rear.  If  to  he  shingled 
a  one-third  pitch  is  needed  by  any  roof, 
hut  the  roll  roofings  commonly  used  re¬ 
quire  much  less  pitch,  simply  giving  them 
enough  to  carry  water  quickly  off.  A 
building  20  ft.  in  depth  might  take  a 
single  slope  shed  roof  if  rafters  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  could  be  obtained,  but  would 
need  some  post  support  for  the  center  of 
the  rafters  unless  unusually  heavy  ones 
were  used. 

The  double  pitch  roof  of  unequal  span 
is  most  suitable  for  that  depth  of  build¬ 
ing  unless  a  gable  roof  is  used.  A  build¬ 
ing  25  ft.  square  would  give  you  the 
same  capacity  and,  if  built  with  a  gable 
roof,  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  straw 
loft  that  -would  aid  in  keeping  it  warm. 


Such  a  building  should  have  an  opeiY 
space  in  front,  in  addition  to  windows, 
and  a  fixed  window  in  east  and  west  sides. 
Any  building  should  he  high  enough  to 
give  ample  head  room  to  the  attendants, 
greater  height  is  not  needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Cornell  Poultry  Show 

Poultrymen  in  New  York  State  may 
now  obtain  the  premium  list  and  rules 
governing  the  sixth  production  poultry 
show  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  November  15  to  17. 
The  premium  list  also  describes  a  judg¬ 
ing  demonstration  and  an  exhibitors’ 
judging  contest  which  will  be  conducted 
during  the  show. 

All  hii'ds  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
their  production  ability,  with  minor  im¬ 
portance  placed  on  breed  characteristics. 
Exhibitors  may  see  their  birds  judged  and 
the  judge  will  explain  why  each  bird  wins 
or  loses.  Exhibitors  will  receive  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  of  the  outstanding  faults  of 
their  birds.  The  winning  birds  in  each 
class  will  he  cooped  together  so  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  visitors  can  compare  them,  and 
on  the  last  day  a  judging  contest  for  ex¬ 
hibitors  will  give  them  a  chance  to  test 
their  ability  to  judge  birds  for  future 
shows.  Entries  close  October  29. 


Ailing  Flock 

My  chickens  have  been  ailing  all  Sum¬ 
mer;  some  get  weak  and  linger  a  month 
or  more  before  they  die,  and  some  get 
lame  in  one  leg,  can  scarcely  walk ;  some 
get  a  lump  on  the  neck  size  of  an  egg, 
some  sneeze  and  gape  for  breath.  The 
flock  shake  their  heads.  Their  bowels 
are  bad,  yellow  and  watery.  1.  s.  K. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

As  you  do  not  give  the  age  of  these 
chickens,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
speaking  of  young  or  old  fowls.  If  it  is 
the  Spring  hatch  that  is  affected  with 
lingering  weakness,  the  cause  is  likely  to 
be  coccidiosis,  a  disease  contracted  from 
contaminated  soil  and  quarters  long  used 
by  other  flocks.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  is  to  raise  the  chickens  on  new 
ground  and  in  clean  quarters  where  other 
fowls  have  uot  "run.  It  too  late  to 
cure  a  chick  that  displays  weakness  and 
droopiness.  Sneezing  and  gaping  indicate 
colds  or  more  severe  affections  of  the 
breathing  organs.  Colds  are  common  at 
this  season  of  the  year  but  should  be 
recovered  from  if  the  birds  are  of  good 
vitality.  On  the  whole,  your  description 
indicates  a  flock,  whether  young  or  old, 
of  low  vitalitv  and  little  resistance  to 
disease,  but  the  exact  nature  of  their 
trouble  or  troubles  could  be  told  with 
certainty  only  by  examination.  M.  B.  D. 


“Brassy”  Plumage 

Can  light  yellow  color  in  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  be  due  to  feeding  of  cod  liver 
oil?  e.  D. 

New  York. 

Cod  liver  oil  has  never  been  accused 
of  causing  brassiness  of  plumage,  the  light 
yellow  color  that  I  presume  you  refer  to, 
in  fowls  and.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
well  affect  pigmentation  pf  any  kind. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  in  Florida 

Last  March  I  bought  200  Leghorn 
chicks,  of  which  I  have  now  about  90 
pullets.  Am  I  feeding  them  right?  I’m 
getting  about  3  to  3%  dozen  eggs  daily, 
but  some  grow  too  slowly,  and  they  have 
not  started  laying  yet.  I  keep  pullets 
confined  in  a  coop  11x27,  well  ventilated, 
with  rye  straw  for  litter.  They  have 
charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shells.  I  feed 
commercial  mash  at  all  times  in  hopper. 
In  morning  I  feed  sprouted  oats  about 
G  A.  M.  About  10  A.  M.  I  give  them 
chopped  eollards  or  greens,  all  they  con¬ 
sume  in  half  an  hour.  At  2  P.  M.  I  give 
them  a  wet  mash  with  stale  bread  (which 
I  get  very  cheap),  greens  and  bran,  one 
part  bran,  one  greens  and  two  parts  stale 
bread.  I  let  them  go  out  in  the  evening 
about  one  hour  and  half  in  grass  range, 
and  before  going  to  roost  I  feed  all  the 
scratch  feed  they  want.  I  use  low-grade 
scratch,  which  is  composed  of  cracked 
corn,  millet  and  oats—  Is  limestone  grit 
better  than  granite?  A.  c. 

West  Tampa,  Fla. 

Your  pullets  are  laying  well,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  getting  enough  to 
cat.  Your  ration  is  perhaps  a  little  low 
in  animal  food,  though  your  commercial 
mash  probably  contains  meat  scrap  or 
dried  milk.  Not  knowing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  mash  I  cannot  say  as  to 
whether  meat  enough  is  being  fed  for  best 
results  but  I  should  judge  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  good  ration  is  somewhat  lack¬ 
ing  in  your  feeding.  Bread  is  very  much 
like  wheat  middlings,  in  feeding  value. 
Y'ou  are  evidently  giving  green  stuff  and 
ground  grain  enough.  Whole  oats,  un¬ 
less  sprouted,  are  not  very  palatable  and 
are  the  least  valuable  part  of  a  scratch 
feed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
feed  limestone  or  granite  grit.  You  can¬ 
not  expect  all  the  pullets  to  develop 
alike  and  all  begin  laying  at  the  same 
time.  M.  b.  d. 
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The  Henyard 


Pullets  with  Chronic  Disease 

What  can  be  the  trouble  with  my  pul¬ 
lets?  I  am  losing  three  or  four  every 
day,  that  go  light  in  weight.  Have  been 
having  this  trouble  for  about  six  weeks. 
I  find  their  intestines  full  of  mucus. 
Their  combs  seem  to  dry  up  and  look  blue 
or  purple.  They  have  about  stopped  lay¬ 
ing.  Have  lost  many  that  had  begun  to 
lay.  I  am  treating  for  worms  but  see  no 
improvement.  What  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment?  How  soon  should  one  give  salts 
after  a  treatment  of  turpentine  on  grain? 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  whitish 
droppings,  and  others  look  yellowish, 
feathers  rough  and  dirty-looking,  sleepy 
and  don’t  seem  to  want  to  eat.  Some 
have  colds.  Have  had  them  in  Winter 
quarters  about  four  weeks.  k.  f.  h. 

Maryland. 

Your  description  indicates  that  your 
flock  is  suffering  from  some  chronic  dis¬ 
order  that  has  reached  a  stage  when 
deaths  are  occurring  with  considerable 
frequency.  This  may  be  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  that  are  not  of  an  acute 
type  and  may  exist  in  the  flock  for  weeks 
or  months  until  frequent  deaths  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  poultryman. 
Only  an  autopsy  upon  dead  birds  with 
examination. of  the  internal  organs  for 
characteristic  appearances  can  establish 
a  diagnosis.  Coccidiosis,  while  particu¬ 
larly  a  disease  of  young  chicks,  may  affect 
older  fowls  and  result  in  deaths.  In  this 
case,  you  should  find  the  blind  guts  at¬ 
tached  to  the  intestines  filled  with  cheesy 
or  hard  matter  and  distended  by  it. 
Whitish  spots  may  also  appear  upon  the 
liver.  Tuberculosis,  another  possible 
cause  of  these  deaths,  should  show  itself 
by  small  hard  nodules  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  particularly  in  the.  liver. 
These  may  be  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
up  and  of  a  color  varying  from  white  to 
yellow.  There  is  no  cure  for  these  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  bodies  of  affected  biids 
should  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent 
infection  from  them. 

It  is  not  likely  that  worms  are  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  in  your  flock.  If  they 
are,  you  should  find  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  the  intestines  of  the  dead  birds. 
An  occasional  worm  or  two  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  serious  infection  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  treat  fowls  for  worms 
without  definite  evidence  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  worms  to  call  for  such  treatment. 
It  is  possible  that  you  have  roup  present 
and  do  not  note  the  appearance  of  the 
head  passages  that  are  found  m  this  dis¬ 
ease,  but  your  letter  does  not  show  this. 
Without  definite  knowledge  of  the  exact 
condition,  we  suggest  that  the  utensils 
and  quarters  used  by  the  flock  be.  kept 
in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  treat  the  sick 
birds,  as,  even  if  they  should  recover  after 
reaching  the  stage  that  you  descibe, 
they  would  probably  be  worthless. 

^1.  B. 


Feeding  Pullets  for  Laying 

I  have  40  Black  Giant  pullets  six 
months  old  that  look  as  though  they  will 
lay  soon.  I  would  like  to  feed  them  for 
the  best  results  obtainable  for  layers. 
What  combination  of  feeds  is  best? 

Ossining,  N.  Y.  ^.K. 

These  pullets  should  be  fed  during  the 
■latter  period  of  their  life  outside  of  mu¬ 
ter  quarters  upon  plenty  of  hard  grains, 
largely  yellow  corn,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  good  flesh  before  beginning  to  lay; 
otherwise,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  good  production  through 
the  Winter.  A  mash,  as  well  as  gram  has 
probably  been  fed  through  the .  bummer. 
If  not  already  upon  a  good  laying  mash, 
in  addition  to  their  whole  grain,  they 
should  have  this,  preferably  always  before 
them  dry.  Their  grain  ration  should  be 
fed  night  and  morning,  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  in  the  morning  and  all 
that  they  will  eat  before  going  to  roost  at 
night.  The  laying  mash  may  be  of  any 
one  of  the  good  mixtures — there  is  no 
one  best,  so  far  as  is  known — and,  with 
a  small  flock,  you  may  find  it.  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  use  a  good  commercial  mixture, 
rather  than  to  mix  your  own.  If  using 
a  commercial  mash,  the  directions  ot  the 
manufacturers  as  to  feeding  should  be 
carried  out  and,  in  any  event,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  radical  and 
sudden  changes  in  feeding  or  care  through 
the  Winter  with  a  view  to  increasing 
production.  The  whole  grain  fed  should 
consist  of  one-half  part  or  more  of  corn 
or  wheat,  preferably  corn,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  other  grains  as  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats  and  even  rye.  Corn  is  the 
chief  grain  to  be  used,  however,  the  others 
may  be  considered  merely  supplementary 
and  of  less  importance. 

The  mash  should  contain  meat  scrap  or 
dried  milk,  or  both,  as  animal  food  is 
needed  for  good  production.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  one  formulas,  some  sim¬ 
ple,  some  very  complex,  some  sensible, 
some  reflecting  theories  and  ideas  that 
have  very  little  basis  of  actual  knowledge 
behind  them.  A  simple  mash  mixture 
(Cornell)  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
Hour  wheat  middlings  and  ground  heavy 
oats  or  barley,  to  which  is  added  an¬ 
other  part  of  high-grade  meat  scrap. 
Three  pounds  of  tine  salt  are'  added  to 


each  500  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  It  would 
probably  improve  this  mash  if  one  of  the 
dried  milk  products  replaced  half  of  the 
meat  scrap  recommended.  If  skim  or 
other  liquid  milk  is  fed,  part  of  the  meat 
may  be  omitted  from  the  mixture ;  all 
the  milk  that  the  fowls  will  consume  re¬ 
placing  meat  entirely.  Green  food  of  some 
kind  should  also  be  fed,  the  particular 
kind  not  being  material.  Where  green 
food  cannot  be  used,  the  addition  of  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  to  the  mash  is  desirable, 
one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  by  weight  not 
being  too  much.  Plenty  of  fresh  water 
should  always  be  available,  and  some 
form  of  grit  and  crushed  oyster  shell  is 
needed.  m.  b.  d. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J., 
under  control  of  New  Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  with  15  birds. 

Week  ending  October  9,  1927. 

During  the  49th  week  of  the  Bergen 
County  International  Egg-laying  Contest, 

I, 587  eggs  were  laid.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  16.22  per  cent.  The  production 
to  date  is  250,247  eggs. 

Pen  70,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  New  York,  is 
high  for  the  week  with  52  eggs.  Pen  32, 
a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Henry 

J.  Ebel,  Pennsylvania,  is  second  with  43 
eggs,  and  pen  55,  a  White  Leghorn  pen 
owned  by  Mrs.  II.  C.  Hancock,  New 
Jersey,  is  third  with  41  eggs.  Pen  65,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Sons, 
New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the  contest  with 
3,426  eggs.  Pen  94,  a  White  Leghorn 
pen  owned  by  .  the  It.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders’  Association,  Canada,  is  second 
with  3,119  eggs,  and  pen  95,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen  owned  by  the  University  of 

B.  C.,  Canada,  is  third  with  3,091  eggs. 

The  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contest 
will  draw  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  the 
51st  week,  which  will  be  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  October  23.  Both  contests  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  made  a  record.  In  many 
pens  there  are  individual  birds  which 
should  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  owners 
when  used  as  future  breeding  stock.  The 
contest  management  is  anxious  to  aid  in 
every  way  in  making  these  high  record 
hens  useful  and  thus  justify  the  expense 
to  which  the  owners  have  gone  in  having 
had  them  at  our  contests  during  this 
past  year. 

1.  Some  of  the  flocks  at  either  contest 
came  from  flocks  which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  since  the  contest 
pullets  were  sent  to  the  contest  plants 
last  November  1,  and  therefore  the  birds 
returning  in  a  few  days  may  be  the  only 
uncertified  stock  which  would  be  on  the 
plant.  If  you  wish  the  contest  birds 
which  you  own  inspected  and  blood-tested 
before  they  leave  the  contests,  please 
write  to  .  Prof.  Thompson  making  such 
request  immediately.  Unless  we  hear 
from  you,  no  action  will  be  taken. 

2.  The  contest  management  this  Fall 
intends  to.  make  out  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible,  in  consideration  of  the  Vast 
amount  of  work  entailed,  copies  of  the 
individual  trapnest  records  of  all  hens 
which  have  laid  150  eggs  or  over  in 
either  New  Jersey  contest.  In  addition 
to  those  individual  records,  list  of  total 
egg  production  records  for  all  individuals 
in  the  pen  will  be  sent,  as  has  usually 
been  done.  It  is  felt  that  the  high  birds, 
however,  should  be  better  known  to  the 
owners  than  they  can  possibly  be  only 
through  knowledge  of  their  total  year 
record. 

3.  All  records  made  at  the  New  Jersey 
contests  this  year,  ending  in  October,  will 
be  registered  in  the  American  Record  of 
Performance  Council  books  and  certifi¬ 
cated  by  that  council,  if  eligible  under  the 
rules,  and  at  no  extra  expense  to  New 
Jersey  contestants.  This  is  to  be  done 
with  the  compliments  of  the  contest  man¬ 
agement.  It  may  take  some  time  after 
the  actual  closing  of  the  contests  to  get 
this  mass  of  data  and  papers  prepared, 
so  please  be  patient. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  2,575 ;  Ontario  Agri. 
College,  Canada,  2,418;  A.  C.  Jones,  Del., 
2,173. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Del.,  1,872 ;  John  Hall,  N.  J..  1,- 
785. 

R.  I.  Reds. — R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Assn,  Canada,  2.6S7 ;  Kerr  Cliiekeries, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.,  2.431;  Ascutuey  Farms,  Yt., 

I, 788. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Fox  &  Sous,  N. 

J. ,  3,426;  R.  O.  P.  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Assn,  Canada,  3,119;  University  of  B. 

C. ,  Canada,  3,091. 


Binks  (to  shopkeeper)  :  “Have  you 
any  eggs  in  which  you  can  guarantee 
there  are  no  chickens?”  Grocer  (paus¬ 
ing  a  moment)  :  “Yes  sir — duck  eggs.” — 
West  Bromwich  Free  Press. 


A  BOON  FOR 

Stable  Stock 


Stable-fed  dairy 
or  beef  cattle 
are  Regulate 
never  miss  sun¬ 
shine  and  pasture. 

Tests  on  Pratts 
Experimental 
Farm  have  shown 
that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy 
cows  and  meat- 
increase  of  beef 
slock  are  amazingly  improved  by 
this  fine  natural  tonic. 

Stock  that’s  Regulated  stays  in 
bloom.  Contented,  well-tempered 
and  productive.  Able  to  resist  dis¬ 
tempers,  colds,  chills.  10%  to  15% 
more  nourishment  is  taken  from 
the  same  amount  of  feed. 


In  the  absence  of  sun  and  range 
expect  stable  stock  to  thrive  much 
better  if  it  is  Regulated.  Attrac¬ 
tive  price  on  ton  lots  for  big  users. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Animal 
Regulator 

55  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind  the 
Pratt  guarantee.  See 
your  dealer  for  a  money- 
back  trial  of  any 
Pratt  remedy. 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 


Admits  Ultra* Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 


Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
Bun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.  ”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 


$5.00  brings  big  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,’’  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us.  ' 


5PECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  789 


HY-VlTA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pur  e-Fr  esh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  .  $37.00 
5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  ...  7.5C 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request, 

II Y- VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  35,  28(5  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


BROILER  CHICKS 

ROCKS  AND  REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


BROODER 

HOUSE 


Chicks 


Not  an  ordinary  Brooder  Hama. 
Wonderful  ventilating 
system  guarantees  bet¬ 
ter  results — sweating  or 
condensation  unknown. 
Backed  by  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Chicks  grow 
faster.  Don’t  fall  to  In¬ 
vestigate.  Get  eur  intereit- 
lofl  Testimonial  kook  and  pricea. 


The  Thomas  ft  Armstrono  Co.,  Dept.  14  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Com  Cribs  —  COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 


Near  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
1 3  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now-Pay  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  C0.(  309  Warder  St..  Springfield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos.  Cribs.  Cutters.  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


J  orKUU  I LD  OAT 

$  HIM  lllll  III  No  single  Invention  In  ponltrydom  hae  A 

HO  Inro’a'lw  moronoeA  _ a: _ 


»  jiomoua  original 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

VAacpO  BATH 

■  GRAIN  SPROUTER  % 

Our  W .H.Monroe invented  the  first  1 
gram  sprouter  and  we  are  Ita  largest  tc 

manufacturers  and  make  five  kinds  to  - 

rLneet  evcry  Dee<J  climate,  the  double  quicks. 
EGtyETTERS.  sectionals,  mammoth  and  elec- 

7  -  c' _ *  tkigs,  ,ana  all  sizes  from  8  at.  to  16  bn  A«k 

for  sprouted  OATS— more  eggs,"  the  most  valuable  and 


IMPORTED  PEAT  M(KC 

Jr**  ( Ground  Peat )  *^l^ 

A  clean,  safe  and  economical  poultry- 
litter.  After  use  is  a  most  profitable 
fertilizer.  Send  $3.00  for  trial  bale 
(standard  size  and  quality;  covers  80 
square  feet,  3  in.  deep)  f .  o.  b.  Boston. 

C.  E.  BUELL,  Inc..  1 3 1  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MAKE  HENS  IAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks  J 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IflAIIU’C  latest  model 

iHHIlIV  9  BONE  CUTTER 


[L 

C , _  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is  MILFORD,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Growing  Chicks  —  Pullets 

ALL  AGES-ALL  THE  TIME. 

ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 
LEGHORNS— ORPINGTONS 

Vigorous,  Productive  Bred  Stock.  Special 
prices  on  baby  chicks  in  large  quantities  to 
broiler  raisers.  Send  for  Fall  Price  List. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


PULLETS 

March  Hatch.  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Heal  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  XL  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — tv e  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  ordernow  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  13 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

Send  for  price  list,  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


HALL  S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  loo#  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Dr.  Romig’s  wES1  Rock  CHICKS 


F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certifled  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Pullets  For  Sale  *-c- 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch,  $2. 00  May  Hatch,  SI. 75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


Pill  I  ETC  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
r  ULLl  1 0  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  OLEN  HOPKIJiSON,  South  Colombia,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  saved  me  $60  on  a  knitting  ma¬ 
chine.  I  had  extra  time  on  my  hands 
and  thought  that  the  machine  might 
prove  a  profitable  investment.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  showed  me  your  article.  I  still  have 
my  $60.  P.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

If  we  could  save  all  the  people  from 
the  numerous  fake  schemes  presented  to 
them  this  world  Avould  profit  by  the  ser¬ 
vice.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
help  some. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  sent  me  by 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  in  regard  to  rabbit 
raising.  I  am  a  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  would  like  to  know  if  the  con¬ 
cern  is  reliable.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Here  is  our  old  friend' H.  W.  Cobb 
again,  selling  rabbits  on  the  buy-back 
plan.  His  record  has  many  times  been 
published  in  this  department.  It  would 
not  encourage  an  investment  in  his  rab¬ 
bits. 

Will  vou  tell  me  whether  H.  &  B. 
Wolf  &  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City,  is  a  reliable  firm?  If  they  are  not 
why  is  it  such  people  as  these  and  E.  T. 
Morton  of  the  Financialistic  Dehater  are 
allowed  free  use  oY  the  mails?  Both 
these  firms  are  constantly  making  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  I  am  receiving  mail 
from  them  nearly  every  day.  H.  &  B. 
Wolf  &  Co.  is  urging  the  purchase  of  oil 
stock.  I  am  sending  a  clipping  which 
they  inclosed  in  a  letter  I  just  received. 

New  Jersey.  B.  L. 

H.  &  B.  Wolk  &  Co.  are  not  regarded 
in  the  financial  circles  as  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence,  as  a  guide  to  investment  matters. 
The  Financialistic  Debater  has  previous¬ 
ly  been  referred  to  in  this  department  as 
a  “tipster  sheet,”  the  purpose  of  Avhich 
is  to  lure  money  from  the  pockets  of  in¬ 
experienced  and  gullible  investors.  The 
long-distance  telephone  calls  are  typical 
of  promotion  pirates.  The  newspaper 
item  is  a  boon  for  a  Venezuela  oil  pro¬ 
motion  of  very  doubtful  character  and  in 
view  of  the  present  conditions  in  the  oil 
trade  the  prospects  are  that  investments 
in  it  would  result  in  nothing  but  loss  of 
the  money.  When  investment  houses  re¬ 
sort  to  long  distance  telephone  calls  and 
a  bombardment  of  prospective  customers 
with  literature  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
cern  or  the  stock  so  promoted.  Those 
who  desire  to  invest  in  stable  securities 
should  deal  only  with  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  what  to  do 
with  this  letter  that  I  am  enclosing.  At 
our  Chautauqua  County  Fair  I  signed 
one  of  their  “Home  Selection”  cards. 
They  had  a  booth  in  the  mercantile  build¬ 
ing  and  said  the  one  who  got  the  lucky 
number  would  get  a  prize.  Now  I  do  not 
want  any  home  site.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

The  thing  to  do  with  these  letters  of¬ 
fering  a  free  lot  is  to  put  them  in  the 
fire  as  soon  as  received.  This  circular  let¬ 
ter  of  Substantial  Realty  Co.,  Buffalo, 
does  not  offer  the  lot  free.  It  is  to  cost 
$55.  The  letter  is  cleverly  worded  to  lead 
the  recipient  to  believe  that  this  amount  is 
to  cover  cost  of  securing  a  deed,  etc.  No 
doubt  the  usual  plan  to  sell  an  adjoining 
lot  or  lots  will  follow.  It  would  be  childish 
to  believe  that  this  woman  has  been 
favored  in  any  way  because  of  signing  a 
card  on  the  fair  grounds.  The  only  re¬ 
sult  of  signing  the  card  is  that  she  is 
being  played  for  a  sucker.  Such  promo¬ 
tions  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
grounds  of  agricultural  fairs.  They  would 
not  if  the  managers  understood  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  them. 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  pamphlet  on 
the  treatment  of  varicose  veins,  as  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  method  or 
the  company,  thought  perhaps  you  could 
help  me  out,  as  I  do  not  want  to  waste 
any  money,  if  the  company  is  not  re¬ 
liable.  I  need  the  treatment  for  vari¬ 
cose  veins  in  leg.  I  see  you  have  been 
very  successful  in  getting  a  line  on  these 
companies  for  your  readers.  C.  s.  G. 

Ohio. 

We  have  no  direct  information  of  the 
concern  putting  out  the  pamphlet  that 


is  enclosed,  but  it  has  all  the  well-known 
“earmarks”  of  those  medical  advertise¬ 
ments  that  promise  the  impossible,  and 
take  the  money  of  men  and  women  who 
have  perhaps  become  desperate  at  find¬ 
ing  no  cure  for  their  troubles  elsewhere. 
These  unfortunate  people  are  naturally 
ready  to  grasp  at  straws  and  to  risk  their 
all  in  hope  of  relief.  They  thus  become 
the  victims  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of. 
quackery  that  can  be  devised,  since  this 
form  depends  upon  obtaining  its  profits 
from  the  sick,  helpless  and  discouraged. 

From  the  pamphlet  the  Viscose  treat¬ 
ment  consists  simply  in  placing  the  vari- 
cosed  leg  in  a  cast  made  from  some  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  exert  pressure  upon  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  recognized  method 
of  treatment,  either  cotton  bandages  or 
rubber  stockings  ordinarily  being  used. 
Such  means  relieve  nearly  all  cases,  may 
cure  some  of  the  least  severe  ones,  but 
cannot  be  considered  certain  cures.  When 
the  large  veins  of  the  legs  become  weak- 
end  in  their  wall  and  give  way  under  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  current,  they  cannot 
be  restored  to  their  formerly  healthy 
condition  by  any  known  means,  but  the 
results  may  be  prevented  from  becoming 
too  serious  by  proper  treatment,  which 
means  proper  support  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  removal  of  the  contributing  cause. 
Don’t  waste  money  on  quacks. 

About  three  years  ago  a  salesman  got 
my  wife  to  draw  what  money  we  had  in 
a  bank  and  deposit  it  in  the  Wellsburg 
Building  Loan,  telling  her  she  could  draw 
it  out  in  one  year.  We  had  this  money 
in  the  bank  for  emergency  in  case  of 
sickness.  Since  then  we  have  had  two 
surgical  operations  and  I  have  to  pay 
them  and  those  people  have  absolutely 
refused  to  give  us  our  money.  We  have 
$350  paid  in,  they  want  to  keep  $250  if 
we  take  out  $90,  as  we  get  4  per  cent  on 
the  $90  but  nothing  on  the  $250.  Please 
read  the  enclosed  copies  and  let  us  know 
what  we  can  do.  E.  E.  M 

West  Virginia. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  th 
Brooke  County  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  provide 
for  a  5  per  cent  promotion  expense 
chargeable  to  the  member.  At  the  time 
this  transaction  took  place  the  law  per¬ 
mitted  such  promotion  expense,  but  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  in  1925  pro¬ 
hibited  the  payment  of  such  commission 
for  the  sale  of  stock  in  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  The  commission  in  this  case  is 
figured  on  the  $5,000  of  stock  subscribed 
which  leaves  little  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
member.  Building  and  loan  associations  do 
not  x’eceive  deposits  but  are  operated  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  sale  of  stock  or  shares.  The 
New  York  State  plan  of  conducting  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations  is  much  better. 
There  is  no  relief  for  this  subscriber  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  The  incident 
suggests  the  advisability  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
such  associations  before  joining.  Under 
New  York  State  laws  the  members  are 
well  protected. 

I  am  enclosing  a  card  of  the  National 
Auto  Service  Corp.  An  agent  called  and 
made  a  great  explanation  in  reference 
to  the  cheajo  auto  insurance  which  the 
above  corporation  was  putting  out  on  a 
special  drive,  offering  me  accident  in¬ 
surance.  towing  free,  discount  on  auto 
parts  bought  for  two  years,  all  for 
$74.50,  which  covers  three  trucks,  two 
sedans  and  a  lot  of  other  things  which  I 
do  not  remember.  It  sounded  too  cheap. 
It  pays  to  investigate  when  things  sound 
so  unreasonable  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
place  to  check  up  on  the  schemers. 

New  Jersey.  J.  W.  I. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  any  con¬ 
templated  contract  is  whether  the  other 
party  to  it  is  responsible  and  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  conditions  of  it.  The 
National  Automobile  Service  Gorp.  has 
no  such  responsibility  that  we  can  find. 
The  corporation  is  not  listed  in  Brad- 
streets.  Therefore  the  responsibility 
for  the  contract  is  not  established.  In 
the  second  place  this  concern  is  not 
selling  automobile  insurance.  If  it  were, 
the  concern  Avould  be  subject  to  the  in¬ 
surance  department  regulations  of  the 
States  in  which  it  is  doing  business.  This 
proposition  is  one  of  the  service  contracts 
that  have  been  referred  to  in  this  de¬ 
partment  very  frequently.  The  sus¬ 
picions  of  this  subscriber  are  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  Those  desiring  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  should  secure  a  policy  in  some  com¬ 
pany  approved  by  the  State  insurance  de¬ 
partment  and  in  this  way  secure  the  pro¬ 
tection  stipulated  in  the  policy. 


Vaccination  Against 
Smallpox 

What  is  the  law  on  vaccination  for 
smallpox  in  the  schools  of  our  State?  Is 
there  a  law  compelling  children  to  be 
vaccinated?  In  our  district  the  children 
who  are  not  vaccinated  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  rural  school.  We  have 
an  epidemic  of  measies  and  by  order  of 
physician  cannot  vaccinate.  What  can 
be  done  ?  H.  B.  o. 

New  York. 

Vaccination  of  school  children'  against 
smallpox  is  not  compulsory  in  this  State 
except  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes.  In  other  districts,  however,  if 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  certi¬ 
fies  to  the  school  authorities  that  small¬ 
pox  exists  in  or  near  them,  it  then  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  the  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  to  exclude  from  school  all  children 
who  do  not  furnish  a  certificate  from  a 
duly  licensed  physician  that  they  have 
been  properly  vaccinated  by  him,  or  are 
able  to  display  a  vaccination  scar  from 
previous  vaccination.  When  this  law  is 
enforced  by  school  authorities  under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  local  board  of  health 
to  provide  for  the  vaccination  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  or  guardians  refuse 
or  neglect  to  do  so,  the  expense  thereof 
being  a  charge  upon  the  municipality. 

This  is  evidently  the  law  under  which 
you  have  been  notified  by  your  district 
superintendent  to  exclude  unvaccinated 
children  from  your  school.  If  a  child 
has  measles  or  other  disease  which  makes 
vaccination  inadvisable  at  the  time,  vac¬ 
cination  should  be  postponed  until  re¬ 
covery.  Such  a  child  would  be  excluded 
from  school  anyway.  There  is  conflict 
between  the  compulsory  vaccination  law 
and  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
law.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  en¬ 
force  attendance  of  an  unvaccinated 
child  without  violating  any  provision  of 
the  law  that  requires  vaccination  of  all 
School  children.  Formerly  vaccination  of 
all  children  was  compulsory. 

Vaccination  has  now  been  made  obliga¬ 
tory  only  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  The  change  was  a  wise  one,  I 
think.  While  I  believe  in  vaccination, 
have  been  vaccinated  myself  and  should 
be  re-vaccinated  if  I  knew  that  I  was  to 
be  exposed  to  smallpox,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  compulsory  measures  are  now 
called  for.  If  vaccination  is  a  protec¬ 
tive  against  smallpox,  as  I  believe  that  it 
_8,  no  one  need  fear  that  disease  in  oth¬ 
ers.  The  protective  measure  is  open  to 
him,  all  that  he  needs  to  do  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  it.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued 
that  children  cannot  protect  themselves 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  par¬ 
ents  to  protect  them.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  moral  duty,  but  not  one  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  public  to  enforce.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  effect  upon  individuals,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  individual  liberty 
that  should  be  permitted  in  all  matters. 
Otherwise,  we  become  subject  to  that 
bureaucratic  control  which  is  as  obnox¬ 
ious  in  matters  of  health  as  in  others. 
The  evils  of  such  control  are,  I  believe, 
greater  than  the  evils  of  possible  sick¬ 
ness.  If,  in  this  particular  instance, 
failure  to  require  general  vaccination  ex¬ 
posed  the  public  to  disease,  compulsory 
measures  might  be  justified  as  a  matter 
of  public  protection*  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
protection  is  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
no  one  is  necessarily  endangered  by  the 
refusal  of  his  neighbor  to  protect  him¬ 
self.  When  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  neighbor  must  be  compelled"  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself,  I  dissent.  Medical  science 
has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  when  anyone 
is  entitled  to  assume  a  position  of  omnis¬ 
cience,  even  in  a  matter  apparently  so 
well  demopstrated  as  the  value  of  vac¬ 
cination. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  reluc¬ 
tance  in  expressing  these  views,  having 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  seized 
upon  by  a  certain  journal  engaged  in 
promulgating  falsehood  with  regard  to 
medical  matters — though  its  name  implies 
quite  the  opposite  mission — and  in  en¬ 
deavoring  through  appeals  to  ignorance 
and  passion  to  undo  much  of  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  in  the  control  of 
disease.  No  reputable  physician  could 
feel  anything  but  chagrin  and  humilia¬ 
tion  at  finding  himself  either  quoted  or 
misquoted  in  such  a  publication. 

Smallpox,  like  many  other  diseases, 
does  not  display  the  virulence  today  that 
formerly  made  it  the  scourge  of  humanity. 
In  very  many  cases,  it  is  of  trivial  im¬ 
portance,  as  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  suf¬ 
ferer  is  concerned.  It  still  possesses 
power  to  disfigure  and  kill,  however,  and 
each  year  finds  a  number  of  deaths  re¬ 
corded  from  it  even  in  countries  where  it 
displays  its  mildest  form.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  any  given  case  will  be 
mild,  or  that  any  epidemic  may  not  at  any 
time  assume  malignant  power.  When  it 
can  be  prevented  by  so  simple  a  procedure 
as  vaccination,  the  wise  course  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Though  there  may  be  little 
danger  to  life  in  smallpox  as  it  ordi¬ 
narily  shows  itself  today  in  this  State, 
there  is  still  less  danger  in  vaccination, 
properly  performed  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  _few  precautions  necessary  to 
take.  I  have  been  through  one  epidemic 
of  smallpox  in  this  State,  have  had  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  under  my 
care,  and,  while  I  have  seen  no  deaths 
from  it,  should  be  vaccinated  repeatedly 
rather  than  to  have  this  disease  in  its 
mild  form :  in  fact,  I  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated  until  the  virus  will  no  longer 
“take.”  M.  B.  D. 


A  Paying  Business 
of  Your  Own 


To  reliable  men  who  can  give  part  or 
full  time,  we  offer  a  real  opportunity. 

If  you  can  sell  (and  many  can  who 
don’t  know  it),  you  can  establish  a 
paying  business  by  selling  our  well- 
known  line  of  Silos,  Tanks,  Poultry 
Houses  and  other  specialties. 

Harder  Silo9  are  built  to  en¬ 
dure  of  selected  White  Spruce 
and  Oregon  Douglas  Fir,  cut 
extra-thick  and  doweled  at 
every  joint.  So  simple  that 
they  can  be  put  up  without 
skilled  labor.  Easy  payment 
plan. 

We  have  open  territory  in 
many  counties,  perhaps 
in  yours.  "Write  for  our 
proposition  to  agents. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


S  CATALOG-FREE 

MakeMoney— SaveTime.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84-pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feedmills, 
concrete  mixers,  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  p.„,.v 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,009  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
BOX  3  BELLEVILLE.  PA. 


The  Kennedy  Utility  Saw 


Cuts 

Any 

Augle 


8”  Saw 
#35.00 

With  i/4 
H.  P. 
Motor 
#45.00 


Table  Tilts  to  4 »»  Angle 


Fat.  No 
1622237 

uni’ll  KF.NNEHY 
111  North  7th  Street 


l’hllu..  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


ugn 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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gg 

m 

Was 

hi 

ng  Machine  | 

Takes  the  drudgery  out  of  washing.  Saves 
your  hands  from  hot  suds.  Avoids  back-breaking 
work.  Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  5  minutes.  Costs 
only  2c  per  week.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  users. 
*REE  Given  to  responsible  persons.  Two 
TRIAL  styles,  for  either  city  or  country. 
Handy  Washer  CP.,  124  N.  Franklin  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chlcopeo  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chlcopoo  Falls,  Mas3. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen* feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydefl  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today, 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suec.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER  PA 


FINE  LISLE  STOCK-  $•«  OO 
INGS—  3  PAIR  ...  I 

.Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude, 
Peach,  to  104£.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  NORWOOD,  MASsi 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged 

Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Con¬ 
sumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASE*  S  COM  PANT,  Portland.  Maine. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Shooting  a  Chicken  Thief 

On  page  1142  is  a  timely  article  under 
the  above  caption.  Your  conclusion  seems 
logical,  judicial  and  conclusive.  That 
it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  take  the  law 
into  ones’  own  hand  we  must  admit.  If 
such  a.  course  is  taken  it  should  be  only 
under  the  most  extreme  provocation.  Just 
what  would  you  and  I  have  done  under 
like  conditions?  Was  there  any  way 
in  which  t.hg  chicken  thief  could  have 
been  stopped  without  the  firing  of  a  warn¬ 
ing  shot?  Mr.  Rowe  fired  two  shots  into 
the  air.  Still  the  thieves  did  not  stop. 
No  officer  was  present,  and  a  bird  in  the 
hand  seemed  worth  two  in  the  bush.  He 
fired  again,  evidently  hoping  to  lame  or 
wound  the  thief.  His  aim  was  a  little  more 
deadly  than  he  realized  and  a  species  of 
human  vermain  was  exterminated.  Had 
he  simply  wounded  the  thief  he  would 
have  received  the  praise  of  all'  concerned. 
There  are  very  rare  occasions  when  the 
“law  of  the  exception”  seems  to  hold. 
No  one  to-day  would  for  a  moment  ap¬ 
prove  of  lynching  a  liorsethief,  yet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  West,  when  courts  of 
justice  were  few  and  far  between,  this 
seemed  the  only  way  of  relief.  This 
brings  me  to  a  case  strangely  parallel  to 
that  of  Mr.  Rowe. 

About  25  years  ago.  my  own  commun¬ 
ity  was  ravaged  by  chicken  thieves  to  a 
point  where  all  patience  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  One  night  a  farmer  and  his  son 
were  awakened  by  a  commotion  m  the 
chicken-house.  The  father,  a  man  oi 
about  GO  i  gave  the  son  a  rifle  and  toJci 
him  to  get.  the  thieves,  who  had  a  wagon 
loaded  with  booty.  Tlie  young  man  started 
in  pursuit  with  a  fast  driving  horse,  fi¬ 
nally  overtaking  the  thieves.  He  called  to 
the  rogues  to  stop,  which  they  tailed  to 
do.  He,  too,  fired  several  shots  into  the 
air  then  a  shot  which  struck  the  horse 
of  the  thieves,  then  finally  another  shot 
which  killed  one  of  the  men.  The  second 
took  to  his  heels.  This  happened  just 
before  our  annual  town  meeting.  At  the 
adjournment  of  the  town  meeting,  the 
same  voters  remained  as  a  group  ol  in¬ 
terested  and  outraged  citizens,  with  the 
same  chairman,  who  happened  to  be  our 
first  selectman,  in  the  chair.  That  meet¬ 
ing  agreed  to  stand  back  of  the  young 
man  and  to  fight  the  case  in  Court,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  necessary  funds.  When  the  case 
came  up  the  Judge  quietly  nolled  it,  al¬ 
though  the  State  Attorney  was  reported 
to  be  badly  disappointed. 

In  conclusion,  we  in  the  country  have 
suffered  far  too  much  from  thieves  ol 
all  kinds.  Our  people  are  at  white  heat. 
Ret  us  hope  that  some  day,  laws*  so 
drastic  will  be  passed  that,  a  man  will 
not  need  to  be  his  own  police  officer.  In 
the.  meantime  let  us  have  the  assurance 
that  Mr.  Rowe’s  friends  and  neighbors 
will  stand  back  of  him.  He  also  deserves 
the  moral  support  of  the  entire  Rural 
New-Yorker.  family.  We  should  not 
allow  Mr.  Rowe  to  be  our  scapegoat. 

Connecticut.  F-  M*  p- 


WANTED — Two  married  couples;  one  man  care¬ 
taker  family  boys,  $75;  the  other  man  general 
farming,  $05;  women,  department  housework, 
$50;  per  month  and  maintenance;  no  tobacco  or 
children.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


COMPETENT  incubator  operator;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  training,  wages  expected.  CEDARVIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  for  milk  route 
and  help  in  milk  house;  married  or  single. 
TAYLOR’S  DAIRY,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

CAPABLE  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  farm  home  of  Baptist  clergyman  in 
Southern  Adirondaeks.  F.  M.  LaBAR,  Minerva, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Poultryman;  must  have  fair  experi¬ 
ence,  single;  building  new  plant;  have  1.000 
birds  at  present;  fine  chance  to  build  himself 
up  with  the  business.  GEORGE  H.  REED,  Box 
6,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

$45  per  month  and  excellent  home.  A.  T. 
BLAKESLEE,  Preserve,  Pa. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm:  must  be  first- 
class  milker  and  general  worker;  $60  per 
month  and  board,  all  Winter;  no  old  men,  boys 
or  loafers  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3034,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Refined  woman,  40-45  years,  take 
care  bouse  for  three  business  people;  $40 
month.  P.  O.  BOX  589,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

W ANTED — Maid  for  general  housework,  four  in 
family;  must  be  neat,  willing,  honest;  ref¬ 
erences.  19  KENSINGTON  RD.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  who  can  success¬ 
fully  manage  a  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 
also  sell  wood;  owner  lives  in  city;  wages  and 
shares;  references  required.  Write  BOX  664, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Permanent  position  caring  for  in¬ 
valid  by  middle-aged  lady;  practical  nurse. 
Write  NURSE,  care  Chas.  Ballou,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  best  service  rendered; 

private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  3030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  of  35,  experienced  all  branches  farming, 
good  education,  seeks  connection  of  trust  and 
responsibility;  able  manager.  ADVERTISER 
3033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  20  years’  experience, 
married,  no  children,  willing  to  board  men; 
references:'  ADVERTISER  3032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  German,  desires  steady 
position;  married,  no  children;  drive  tractor; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  private 
family  in  country ;  three  children,  all  school 
age;  good  home  for  right  party;  all  conven¬ 
iences;  state  wages  expected.  MRS.  J.  H. 
NUGENT,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  working  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  herd  of  purebred  and  grade  Holsteins  of 
60  head;  three  times  a  day  milking,  on  part, 
with  or  without  machine;  must  have  knowledge 
of  feeds  and  feeding,  practical  veterinary  work, 
calf  raising  and  A.R.O,  work;  married  man 
without  family  preferred;  bring  assistant  if  y/m 
have  one;  wife  to  board  two  or  three  men  in 
half  of  house,  either  furnished  or  unfurnished; 
state  wages  and  send  references.  JOSEPH  O. 
CANBY,  Ilulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Single  repair  man  for  large  farm 
who  can  do  carpenter  work,  painting,  piping, 
cement  work  and  make  repairs  on  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  prefer  man  35  to  50  years;  state  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages.  BOX  98,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  look  after 
three  children  and  help  with  housework,  day 
nursery;  good  home.  CHRIST  CHILD  DAY 
NURSERY,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


CI.EAN  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $67.50,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  V  ALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Oats  Straw.  Altalla,  GIoverHay  delivered.  ’  TermsPdraf  t 

Inspection.  JAMES  li.  DANTE,  Jr,,  East  Worcester,  S.  V, 

MTC  wanted  in  one  or  more 
CIDEK  ArrLLiS  carload  lots.  State  price 
per  100  lbs.  f .  o.  b.  JOHN  R.  CURTIS ,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED^  ^SSb.%1 


Cob,  Conn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  _  farmer  __  as 

working  foreman  on  145-acre  Northern  New 
Jersey  dairy  farm;  man  who  can  show  results 
in  crops,  milk  production  and  upkeep  of  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds;  permanent  position  for  right 
man;  state  full  details  in  first  letter  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADVERTISER  3042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  housework  in  large  coun¬ 
try  house;  upstairs  maid  kept;  family  small; 
references  required.  Write  to  KENYON,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Seamstress  for  boys’  school  who 
understands  making  and  mending  boys’ 
clothing  and  able  to  turn  off  much  work  her 
self,  to  manage  a  few  boys  helping;  salary  $60 
per  month  and  maintenance.  COUNTY. SCHOOL. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  Protestant,  college  graduate, 
B.  A.,  with  highest  honors,  seeks  position  in 
the  agricultural  line;  little  experience,  can 
manage  garden,  also  general  work  around 
grounds;  prefers  greenhouse  work  or  poultry. 
ADVERTISER  3037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  seamstress  in  boys’  or 
girls’  school,  hospital,  orphans’  home  or  sani¬ 
tarium;  can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Write  74  GREGORY  AVE.,  Mt.  Kisco,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  dairyman,  German,  23,  wants  position 
on  first-class  dairy  farm;  7  years’  experience 
in  dairy,  general  farming,  modern  machinery. 
HANDT,  Gen.  Del.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  position  as  manager 
on  estate;  experienced  in  general  farming  and 
production  of  grade  A  milk.  ADVERTISER 
3040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  professor  in  a  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  farm  employment  during  next  June, 
July  and  August  for  vigorous  14-year-old  adopted 
son ;  boy  is  fond  of  animals,  but  needs  super¬ 
vision  in  work;  he  is  backward  in  school,  but 
otherwise  normal;  would  want  him  to  do  hard 
farm  work  five  or  six  hours  per  day  with  man 
or  older  boy;  will  pay  reasonable  sum  for  his 
board  and  room  to  right  place;  please  address, 
giving  description  of  conditions  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  farms  adjoining,  each  about  hundred  acres, 
Central  Pennsylvania;  level  ground,  high  fertile 
condition;  quarter  mile  to  villdge;  large  towns 
nearby;  beautiful  country,  good  neighbors;  fine 
buildings,  good  water,  good  roads;  ask  par¬ 
ticulars.  MRS.  ANNA  DERR,  Montandon,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
or  poultry  farm  by  experienced  farmer  with 
privilege  of  buying,  ED.  HASELBARTH,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 


FARM,  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 

125  acres,  fertile  land;  buildings  good  order; 
Very  sightly  place;  125  years  in  family;  land 
all  seeded.  MARY  C.  HOLLAND,  Owner,  204 
Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  buy  or  rent  with  option  of 
buying,  medium-sized  farm  suitable  for  truck¬ 
ing;  state  full  particulars.  WM.  LEES,  Grant 
Ave.,  Totowa,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— General  store,  large  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  4  y2  acres  land;  school  and  church. 
WENNER1IOLM,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  good  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  best  of  references.  R.  RUSSELL,  Rob¬ 
bins  ville,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  wanted — Man  and  wife;  wife,  cook 
and  general  houseworker;  husband,  competent 
carpenter,  concrete  worker,  all  round  mechanic; 
own  tools;  no  farm  work;  state  wages  for 
both.  Address  E.  R.  BRIGGS,  R.  D.  2,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


113-ACRE  farm,  estate  settlement,  commuting. 

WM.  QUIMBY,  286  E.  Main  St., '  Somerville, 
N  J. 

WILL  exchange  small  grade  A  dairy  farm,  (35 
acres,  9  cows)  for  larger  dairy  farm  of  about 
20  cows.  ADVERTISER  2983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Central  Florida  in  the  town 
of  Belleview;  25  acres,  good  buildings;  $8,500, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  buyer.  E.  H. 
SHAULIS,  Belleview,  Fla. 

FRUIT  and  dairy  farm,  140  aefes>  New  York 
State;  exchange  for  smaller  place  in  South; 
want  poultry  farm  or  something  suitable  for 
same.  ADVERTISER  3038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  farm,  50-100  acres,  house, 
barn,  woodland,  fruit  trees,  80-90  miles  out, 
Long  Island;  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
3039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  wintry  hotel,  32  rooms  furnished, 
improvements;  20  miles  to  new  Hudson  bridge; 
going  business,  park,  lake;  13  acres;  suitable 
for  institution,  schools,  club;  $27,000,  arrange¬ 
ment.  MERIAUX.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND  farm,  144  acres,  100  tillable,  44 
ivoods  and  pasture;  stream  through  pasture, 
never  failing  spring;  10-room  house;  bank  barn 
40x60;  built  1925;  10  miles  from  Baltimore  city 
limits;  price  $55  per  acre.  B.  H.  WILEY,  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


Situations  Wanted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  tillage. 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 

from  16  to  22  years  old  who  is  honest  and 
trusty  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested 
in  dairying  and  poultry:  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  lines;  would 
prefer  management  of  commercial  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  train- 
-  ing,  five  vears’  experience;  private  estate  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  3009,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  seeks  employment:  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  inside  and  out;  caretaker’s  job  en¬ 
tertained;  single,  age  31;  please  write  H. 
ADAMS,  Beechwood  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

GERMAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm;  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds.  BACKER,  1232  N.  27tli 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POSITION — Butter-maker,  estate  or  institution. 

first  prize  Michigan  State  dairy  convention: 
life-time  experience  general  farming;  age  60.  no 
disease,  no  tobacco  or  booze;  anywhere;  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  L.  DAVIS,  R.  5,  Box  113A,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

WANTED — Position  with  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
herd;  experienced  feeder  and  dairyman;  steady 
and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  3024.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm.  W.  D.  FROTIIINGHAM,  Jr., 
46  21st  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. _ __ 

WANTED  by  young  woman,  general  housework 
in  or  near  New  York  City;  please  state  wages 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  22  acres.  New 
City,  N.  Y.;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
ready  market  for  products  at  Haverstraw  or 
Nyack,  N.  Y.;  for  terms,  apply  by  letter,  VER 
NOOY,  485  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm;  cows, 
equipment;  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10- 
room  house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA 
FARM,  Woodbine,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Three-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
some  fruit;  equipment  for  500  layers  and  1,- 
000  baby  chicks;  six-room  modern  bungalow,  ga¬ 
rage;  $6,500,  $2,000  cash.  OWNER,  R.  F.  D. 

4,  Box  24,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Near  village,  to  responsible  party, 
farm  and  tools,  barn  and  chicken  coops;  other 
buildings;  house,  electricity,  running  water:  $22 
per  month.  C.  II.  JILLSON,  Marion  Ave.,  Plants- 
ville.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  fruit  farm  on  improved 
road,  half  mile  to  school;  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  all  in  good  bear¬ 
ing;  new  house.  ADVERTISER  3010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 

9  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  Hershey: 
brownstone  house,  all  conveniences,  purest  of 
water,  fine  big  barn  and  other  buildings,  6  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  160  acres  most  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  personal  property,  including  20  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  cows  commanding  a  premium  for 
milk,  will  be  included;  a  paying  proposition  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN, 
Box  727,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED — Small  farm  nearby  New  York  not 
over  $1,500.  all  cash.  HENRY  KRAUSS,  3021 
Briggs  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

COLUMBIA  County,  New  York  Farm  Estate: 

130  acres,  tillage,  pasture.  1,000  cord  wood; 
Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  phone,  hot 
and  cold  water,  garage,  etc. ;  half  mile  station, 
village;  Wonderful  view  all  directions,  near 
Summer  resort  lake;  Ideal  for  Summer  boarders; 
If  sold  soon,  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  3026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  2  acres,  10-room 
house,  garage  and  poultry  houses;  near  town 
with  schools,  church  and  stores:  good  roads  and 
railroad  service:  house  beautifully  furnished: 
will  sell  complete  for  $15,000  or  will  sell  land 
and  buildings  for  $10,000  to  quick  purchaser; 
Visit  this  place  at  once  as  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  MRS.  ROSE  REED,  Woodside, 
Del. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  first- 
class  milker:  $75  and  privileges.  BOX  boO, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  milker;  wife  to  board  extra  help, 
(wo  or  three  men:  state  experience  and  wages; 
l  ong  Island.  ADVERTISER  3022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

COMPETENT  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  small  house;  three  adults.  SI  EV¬ 
ENS.  Park  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. _ __ 

WANTED— A  man  and  wife;  the  man  an  ex¬ 
pert  poultryman,  no  alibis,  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  not  afraid  of  work  fellow;  the  wife  to 
help  with  the  housework  in  a  modern  American 
home,  all  conveniences;  couple  to  occupy  room 
in  main  house;  a  real  job  for  the  Sjut  «^ovi pi e, 
with  chance  for  advancement.  BOBW  UHB 
FARM,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WORK  in  dairy  for  Winter. 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


32  FAIR  ST., 


GERMAN,  single,  wants  position  on  20-cow 
dairy  farm;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  couple,  middle-aged,  want  position; 

no  children;  in  country  one  year,  speak  a  lit¬ 
tle  English:  wife  good  plain  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  not  afraid  of  work:  man  gardener,  farm¬ 
er,  experienced  with  flowers,  vegetables,  good 
milker,  cows,  horses  and  poultry;  both  honest 
and  sober;  good  references.  R.  LENK,  209 
Division  Ave  ,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  large  plant  where  energy,  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  in  all  branches  is  ap¬ 
preciated;  young  married  American  of  best 
character  and  ability;  please  state  full  particu¬ 
lars,  salary  and  living  conditions  in  first  letter: 
best  references  furnished  proving  former  suc¬ 
cess.  ADVERTISER  3035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party:  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION  doctors  and  business  men — Attrac 
tive.  modern  country  home,  about  5  acres 
more  if  wanted,  up-to-date  conveniences,  phone 
electricity,  deep  well  water,  automatic  motor 
living-room  or  2  parlors  28  ft.,  dining-room  18 
ft..  4  bedrooms,  large  bathroom,  breakfast  and 
kitchen  23  ft.,  pergola  10  columns,  double  ga¬ 
rage  and  store  room,  chicken  house,  fenced 
yard:  cemented  cellars,  furnace,  hot-water  tank; 
$12,500,  half  cash.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILK  business  for  sale,  fully  equipped,  pas¬ 
teurizer.  bottle  filler,  boiler,  trucks,  2-family 
house,  dairy  and  500-quart  trade;  located  in  the 
center  of  a  city  of  40,000  population  between 
Albany  and  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
3031.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANT  to  lease  farm  of  50  acres  with  privilege 
to  buy.  no  stone;  half  year  rent  in  advance; 
within  70  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3044.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANT  location  for  muskrat  farm,  lake,  pond, 
large.  II.  E.  WILLIAMS,  1011  Locust  St„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HONEY  — Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10,  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2y2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15e.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

PURE  light  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  85  cents;  buckwheat,  75  cents. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  deliver¬ 
ed;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 

F^R  SALE — Pears  and  Winter  apples;  Baldwins, 
Hubbardsons,  Jonathans,  Spys.  RAY  CARL¬ 
SON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid:  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring. 

N.  Y. 

COMB  honey,  24  sections  white,  $5;  dark,  $4; 

lightweights.  $3.60  and  $2.75;  not  prepaid. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  goldenrod  honey, 
like  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6;  goldenrod  comb 
honey,  $4.50;  24  sections,  here,  5-lb,  pails,  $1.10; 
10  lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  people  weleome  to_  my  home,  kind 
treatment;  first  floor  rooms,  improvements; 
rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H.  A.  HARRIS,  Al¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  walnut  kernels.  $1.25  per  lb.;  shellbark 
hickory  nut  kernels,  $1.70  per  lb.;  parcel  post 
collect.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg.  Pa. 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  into 
third  zone,  $1.15;  two  pails,  $2.15.  W.  H. 
DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 

WANTED — Board  in  a  homey,  friendly  farm 
home  for  few'  weeks  hunting  and  fishing,  near 
stream  or  lake;  state  particulars  in  full  in  let¬ 
ter.  G.  C.  COMBS,  Charlotte  Sta.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover.  5-lb.  pail  with  comb.  $1.45 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Maine. 

DELICIOUS,  mild,  farm-cured,  boneless,  cob- 
smoked  hams  and  bacons,  10  to  14  lbs.,  aver¬ 
age,  no  bones  to  pay  for,  40c;  farm  made,  all 
pork  sausage,  4-lb.  cartons,  35c,  postpaid,  C.O.D. 
A.  W.  GRAHAM,  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

JOYCE  Kilmer’s  Tree  Poem,  hand  painted,  10c; 

mounted,  12c;  framed  (passe  partout),  35c; 
give  Christmas  cards  having  a  personal  touch! 
R.  VAN  DUZER.  Gary,  W.  Va. 

GIRLS — Limited  number  boarded  in  private 
Christian  home;  good  food  and  motherly  su¬ 
pervision;  ideal  country  location,  near  fine 
private  school.  BOX  68,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

SWEET  potatoes,  absolutely  guaranteed,  No.  1 
fancy  stock,  $1  bushel,  f.o.b.  A.  G.  WIN- 
FREE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

VERMONT’S  best  Winter  apple,  the  Northern 
Spy,  unsurpassed  for  eating  and  cooking;  good 
quality,  $3  per  bushel  basket;  seconds,  $2.  W. 
H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

TURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90, 
postnaid  third  zone;  amber,  95c  and  $1.S0. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  ton  or  earlots,  beets,  carrots  and 
onions  for  table,  cattle  and  poultry  use.  W. 
DAVENPORT,  Inc.,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  ever  tried 

the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method?  It  shows 
you  how  to  make  a  hundred  delicious  foods 
from  only  four  basic  recipes.  Now  you  can 
easily  serve  a  greater  variety  of  baked  delica¬ 
cies — housewives  continually  tell  us  it  is  the 
most  convenient  and  successful  baking 
method  they  have  ever  found.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  the  whole  method  free— - 
write  for  our  booklet,  “100  Foods  from  4 
Basic  Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA  ' 


Even  good  cooks 

have  little  mishaps  — 

()NE  of  those  telephone  conversations  that  last  forever — while 
^  the  cinnamon  rolls  that  should  have  been  in  the  oven  ten 
minutes  before  are  still  rising,  rising,  rising  .... 

This  might  have  meant  a  baking  failure.  If  her  flour  had  been  of 
the  sort  that  must  be  timed  with  a  stop-watch,  her  rolls  might  have 
been  rather  sad — lacking  in  flavor,  coarse  in  texture. 

But  not  with  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Here  is  a  flour  milled  to  a 
higher  quality  than  is  required  by  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  labora¬ 
tory  test  kitchen.  It  is  milled  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  every-day 
home  kitchen,  where  minor  accidents  will  happen  to  the  best  of 
cooks.  It  is  a  flour  of  generous  quality — trifling  accidents,  such  as 
might  upset  a  flour  less  perfectly  milled,  have  no  eflect  on  the 
things  you  bake  with  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  tested  every  hour  as  it  is  milled.  It  is  made 
from  wheat  bought  by  men  who  ransack  the  country  for  just  the 
proper  grade.  It  will  bake  anything  you  want — good  bread  and 
biscuits,  or  delicious  pastry — with  absolute  certainty.  And  it  will 
rise  to  an  emergency  because  it  has  more  strength  and  a  higher 
quality  than  you  usually  need. 


When  ordinary  flour  fails,  change  to 

Pillsbury’s 
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Cows  on  Fall  Pasture 
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Gargle  when  you  get  home 


After  long  exposure  to  bad  weather,  after 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  after 
mingling  with  crowds  —  gargle  with 
Listerine,  the  safe  antiseptic,  when  you 
get  home. 

This  pleasant  precaution  has 
nipped  many  a  cold  and  sore 
throat  in  the  bud,  before  they 
became  serious. 

Listerine,  being  antiseptic, 
immediately  attacks  the  count- 

LIST 


less  bacteria  that  lodge  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  where  so  many  colds  start. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  you  use 
it  early — and  frequently. 

Most  of  the  fall  and  winter  months 
are  “sore  throat  months,”  and 
for  your  own  protection  use 
Listerine  night  and  morning. 
It  is  a  good  habit  to  acquire. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co., 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sweet  Clover  Hay  May  Cause  Trouble 


An  Obscure  Live  Stock  Disease 


WARNING  TO  FEEDERS —Due  to 
numerous  Red  clover  failures  and 
the  high  price  of  clover  seed,  Sweet 
clover  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  front 
as  a  major  farm  crop,  and  there  are 
many  barns  full  of  Sweet  clover  hay 
that  will  be  fed  to  live  stock  this  Winter.  But  un¬ 
less  the  hay  is  properly  fed,  heavy  live  stock  losses 
are  bound  to  occur,  particularly  among  cattle  and 
sheep.  With  the  advent  of  this  newcomer  among 
crops  a  new  disease  has  developed  wherever  it  has 
been  fed  as  hay,  a  disease  characterized  by  the  loss 
of  clotting  power  of  the  blood,  resulting  in  internal 
bleeding  that  frequently  shows  up  in  the  form  of 
blood-filled  swellings  along  the  flanks,  back  and  sides. 
The  first  sign  of  trouble  may  be  a  lame  gait,  after 
which  the  swellings  under  the  skin  develop,  some¬ 
times  to  the  size  of  a  cocoanut.  Frequently  when 
animals  that  have  been  fed  heavily  on  Sweet  clover 
hay  sustain  minor  injuries,  or  are  castrated  or  dis¬ 
horned,  death  from  bleeding  results. 

AN  OBSCURE  TROUBLE.— The  true  cause  of 
the  trouble  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  investigators  believe  that  molds  are  responsi¬ 
ble,  but  cases  have  been  observed 
where  the  trouble  has  occurred  fol¬ 
lowing  the  feeding  of  clean  Sweet 
clover  hay.  The  evidence  at  hand  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  a  matter  of  quantity 
rather  than  quality  of  hay.  The  trou¬ 
ble  can  apparently  be  avoided  when 
Sweet  clover  is  not  fed  for  a  greater 
period  than  two  weeks,  which  means 
alternating  every  14  days  with  a 
Sweet-cloverless  ration. 

There  seems  to  be  much  greater  dan¬ 
ger  from  second-cutting  hay  than  from 
hay  cut  during  the  first  Fall,  but  it 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  that 
the  first  cutting  is  harmless  when  fed 
as  an  exclusive  ration  for  a  period 
greater  than  two  weeks. 

A  WIDESPREAD  TROUBLE.  — 

That  live  stock  losses  due  to  Sweet 
clover  hay  poisoning  is  no  idle  threat 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  fatalities 
that  have  occurred  in  North  Dakota 
(where  over  a  hundred  outbreaks  have 
been  traced),  Indiana,  Illinois,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  elsewhere.  A  typical 
case  was  the  experience  of  Charles  Ort  of  Allen  Co., 
Ind.,  who  lost  seven  out  of  a  herd  of  11  cattle  and 
eight  sheep,  last  January,  after  the  animals  had 
been  fed  for  two  months  on  a  ration  of  Sweet 
clover  hay  and  silage.  All  of  the  animals  developed 
the  peculiar  skin  swellings  before  death,  while  two 
cows  died  from  bleeding  following  dishorning.  In¬ 
cidentally,  a  flock  of  western  feeder  ewes  that  were 
being  fattened  on  corn  went  through  the  Winter 
without  a  single  loss. 

NO  DANGER  IN  PASTURE.— As  far  as  Sweet 
clover  pasture  is  concerned  there  seems  to  be  little, 
if  any,  danger,  although 
Dr.  J.  C.  Vance,  a  veter¬ 
inarian  of  Marion  Co., 

Ind.,  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  number  of 
live  stock  losses  which 
he  attributed  to  allow¬ 
ing  the  animals  to  graze 
on  the  rough,  woody 
stalks  of  Sweet  clover 
that  had  been  pastured 
so  lightly  that  the 
growth  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  rank.  lie  states 
that  the  symptoms  were 
similar  to  Sweet  clover 
hay  poisoning. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  val¬ 
uable  crop  the  growing 
of  which  should  not  be 
discouraged,  but  when 
made  into  hay  it  should 
be  properly  fed.  Alter¬ 
nate  every  two  weeks 
with  a  ration  that  does 
not  include  Sweet  clover 


It  should  be  remembered  that  these  precautions  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  hay,  not  to  Sweet  clover  pasture.  Warning 
is  given  against  very  rank  woody  growth  only. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


The  Family  Milk  Goat 

Would  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  keep  a  milk  goat? 
I  have  a  little  pasture,  but  not  enough  for  a  cow.  What 
care  and  feed  do  goats  require  through  Winter  months? 
How  often  do  they  freshen?  Is  their  milk  as  good  as 
cows’  for  coffee,  table  use,  etc.?  What  breed  would 
you  advise?  How  much  milk  will  a  good  one  give  to 


a  mess : 


R.  G. 


Bath,  N.  Y. 

HE  profitable  keeping 


of  milk  goats  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  this 
country.  A  great  many  people  keep  one  or  more  of 
these  animals  to  supply  the  household  with  pure 
fresh  milk,  which  is  obtained  at  a  very  low  price 
considering  the  cost.  Milk  goats  have  a  place  which 
cannot  be  filled  by  the  family  cow,  because  they  can 
be  kept  in  places  entirely  unsuited  for  the  latter. 
The  milk  of  the  goat  has  been  used  in  all  foreign 
countries  since  the  times  of  which  we  have  the 
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Sweet  Clover  Cut  as  a  Hay  Crop,  Fig.  677 

earliest  records ;  while  in  America  they  have  been 
slow  to  come  into  their  own.  These  animals  have 
not  been  generally  kept  in  the  dairy  here,  and  since 
we  were  not  used  to  them  as  we  are  to  cows,  it  has 
been  hard  to  take  them  up.  However,  if  you  will 
look  through  the  country,  especially  in  the  suburbs, 
you  will  find  a  surprising  number  of  good  families 
who  keep  them  entirely. 

People  who  have  a  small  place,  say  of  one  or  more 
acres,  which  would  not  support  a  cow'  unless  most 
or  all  of  the  feed  is  purchased,  will  find  the  milk 
goat  the  greatest  asset  that  the  home  can  possibly 
have.  The  feed  for  one  or  two  milk  goats  is  a  small 


item,  and  the  return  which  you  will  get  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  large. 

They  require  only  a  small  inexpensive  house  fqr 
Winter  which  can  be  made  of  the  cheapest  lumber, 
or  from  a  piano  box  covered  with  tar  paper.  Their 
food  consists  in  Summer  of  weeds,  garden  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  and  grass  when  these  other  things  can¬ 
not  be  had^  By  nature  the  goat  is  a  browser,  and 
not  a  grazer  like  cattle,  but  in  the  absence  of  browse 
and  weeds  they  will  eat  grass.  On  short  pasture 
some  grain  should  be  given,  and  this  may  consist 
of  any  of  the  dairy  feeds  commonly  given  to  milk 
cows.  Bran,  oats  or  the  regular  prepared  milk  ra¬ 
tions  ai’e  readily  eaten  by  goats. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  however,  that  a  milk 
goat  of  the  modern  breeds  is  a  very  clean  animal. 
They  wfill  not  eat  sour,  moldy,  or  otherwise  dirty 
foods,  nor  drink  from  any  but  perfectly  clean  re¬ 
ceptacles  (contrary  to  the  general  belief).  They  are 
as  far  removed  from  the  common  back  alley  goat 
as  is  the  razor-backed  hog  from  the  modern  Chester 
White. 

There  are  two  important  things  which  enter  into 
the  keeping  of  milk  goats  that  our  people  must  un¬ 
derstand,  and  which  seem  to  lack  con¬ 
sideration.  These  are  that  a  good  milk 
goat  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  small 
price,  such  as  $25.  A  good  doe  soon 
to  become  fresh  will  cost  about  $50.  If 
you  get  a  good  one  at  that  price  you 
are  fortunate.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  they  can  buy  such  animals  for 
about  $10,  and  these  are  the  ones  who 
are  always  disappointed  with  the 
yields !  It  is  a  good  goat  that  gives 
thi'ee  quarts  of  milk  per  day  although 
like  some  good  cows  many  of  the  goats 
have  made  remarkable  showing. 

Invariably  when  people  write  for  de¬ 
scription  of  milk  goats  they  tell  us  they 
want  a  “five-quart  doe,”  or  one  that 
gives  even  six  or  seven  quarts.  They 
have  been  misled  by  reading  these  big 
figures,  and  expect  to  buy  animals 
capable  of  giving  such  amounts  for  the 
low  prices  mentioned.  Let  me  tell  you 
at  the  beginning  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  any  such  goats,  be¬ 
cause  owners  of  such  stock  are  not 
anxious  to  part  with  them,  even  if  they  should 
have  them,  which  is  extremely  doubtful  except  in 
rare  cases.  Even  so  the  price  for  the  average  fami¬ 
ly  would  be  prohibitive.  I  speak  from  many  years 
of  experience,  therefore  feel  I  can  safely  give  you 
this  advice. 

Milk  goats  live  and  breed  about  as  long  as  the 
average  cow,  and  eat  the  same  foods,  and  require 
much  the  same  care ;  there  is  nothing  complicated 
about  keeping  milk  goats,  and  they  have  so  many 
good  qualities  to  recommend  them  that  you  will  be 
happily  surprised  once  you  have  owned  them. 

They  should  freshen  only  once  a  year  the  same  as 

a  cow.  The  gestation 
period  is  but  five 
months.  A  good  milk 
doe  will  continue  to  give 
milk  up  to  within  five 
or  six  weeks  of  kidding, 
but  it  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  give  them  a  rest 
of  this  length  of  time, 
or  longer  if  possible. 
Some  does  cannot  be 
dx-ied  off  at  all.  and  will 
eoixtinue  in  milk  flow 
right  up  to  kidding 
time.  Young  does  at 
two  years  old,  with 
first  kids,  do  not  give  as 
m  u  c  li  milk  as  older 
goats,  and  each  year  up 
to  maturity  the  yield 
will  increase  with  prop¬ 
er  care. 

Two  kids  are  usually 
born  at  a  birth,  and 
often  there  are  three 
or  more.  In  our  own 


and  avoid  trouble. 


Street  Clover  Holding  Wash  Land  in  Southern  Indiana.  Fig.  67S 
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of  Nubian  breeding,  we  have  had  two  does  to  pro¬ 
duce  five  kids  each  at  a  single  birth.  This,  however,  is 
unusual,  although  twins  with  this  breed  are  common. 

There  are  three  pure  breeds  of  milk  goats  found 
in  our  country,  Toggenberg,  Saanen  and  Nubian.  All 
are  good  milk  producers,  surprisingly  so  for  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  animal.  Each  of  the  breeds 
has  its  place,  and  all  of  them  are  remarkable,  as 
well  as  are  the  cross  breeds  obtained  from  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  pure  strains.  I  have  bred  them  all,  and 
recommend  the  Nubians  because  with  us  they  have 
proven  the  best.  They  are  larger,  give  less  milk, 
but  far  better  quality,  and  are  called  the  “Jerseys” 
of  the  goat  industry.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  used 
for  all  purposes  same  as  is  cow’s  milk. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Here  and  There 

Part  II 

AUSES  OF  DEPRESSION.— What  are  the 
causes  of  these  depressed  farm  conditions?  Some 
of  them  were  named  by  “Farmer”  in  his  article,  viz., 
Over-production,  under-consumption,  (owing  to 
changed  methods  of  living),  high  wages,  high 
transportation,  high  taxes.  I  might  say  higher  and 
ever  increasing  taxes.  The  tax  collections  in  Wis¬ 
consin  have  increased  more  than  $12,000,000  this 
year  over  last  year,  of  which  more  than  $5,000,000 
was  upon  property.  There  is  another  cause  for 
depressed  prices  of  farm  products  that  “Farmer” 
forgot,  viz.,  the  periscopic  crop  report.  No  sooner 
are  potatoes  planted  and  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
trenches,  some  one  looks  through  the  periscope  and 
sees  50,000,000  more  bushels  than  were  marketed 
last  year  and  immediately  printing  presses  begin  to 
roll  to  announce  that  fact  to  the  hungry  public. 
Or  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  headed,  some  “cub  re¬ 
porter”  jumps  the  train  and  makes  a  trip  to  the 
coast.  He  smokes  a  few  cigarettes  on  the  rear 
platform  of  the  observation  car  and  opines  that  “the 
farmers  will  have  a  billion  more  dollars  in  their 
pockets  than  they  had  last  year.”  Such  reports  have 
a  depressing  psychological  effect  upon  market  prices. 
Last  year  crop  reports  of  potatoes  kept  swelling  in 
spite  of  blight  and  rot  and  floods  and  severe  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  All  last  Winter  the  daily  reports  over 
the  radio  from  the  market  centers  were,  “Market 
dull.  Demand  and  trading  light.”  Then  all  at  once 
it  was  discovered  that  stocks  were  well  exhausted. 
Prices  skyrocketed  and  farmers  had  none  to  sell. 

FIXED  PRICES. — Another  cause  is  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  boards  of  trade.  A  close  observer  who 
sat  in  at  a  board  meeting  of  one  of  our  most 
widely  quoted  cheese  markets  told  me  that  certain 
numbers  of  boxes  were  offered  and  representatives 
of  five  of  the  large  cheese  operators  commenced  to 
bid.  The  clerk,  chalk  in  hand,  at  the  blackboard 
kept  tally  with  his  back  toward  the  bidders,  with¬ 
out  ever  looking  at  them,  as  he  knew  their  voices  so 
well.  The  whole  operation  was  accomplished  in  six 
minutes  by  the  watch  and  the  price  was  set,  involv¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars,  without  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  producers  having  a  single  word  to  say. 

A  THOUGHT  FROM  THE  EAST.— I  visited  my 
grandfather’s  grave  the  other  day  nearly  1.500 
miles  from  here  up  among  the  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  just  a  common  graye  on  a 
pleasant  hillside  marked  by  an  old-fashioned  marble 
slab  with  simple  inscription.  I  didn’t  say  much, 
but  I  thought  a  lot.  I  never  saw  the  man,  but  I 
knew  that  he  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Fought  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  present-day  American  farmers  and  their 
descendants.  Are  we  enjoying  that  freedom?  If 
not,  are  we  not  ourselves  to  blame?  Cooperation 
well  worked  out  would  go  far  toward  correcting 
some  of  these  faults.  It  isn’t  so  much  a  matter  of 
over-production  as  it  is  a  matter  of  proper  merchan¬ 
dizing  our  products. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. — That  there  is  an 
over-production  in  some  things  I  will  admit,  but  it 
is  not  so  large  as  many  suppose.  When  I  ride 
through  the  country  I  wonder  where  all  the  food  can 
be  marketed  and  when  I  go  through  the  large  cities 
I  wonder  from  whence  all  the  people  can  be  fed.  A 
fairly  equal  balance  is  being  maintained.  Our  ex¬ 
ports  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  I  consider  fairly 
well  represents  our  surplus,  amounted  to  only  4  4/10 
per  cent  of  our  entire  production.  Our  agricultural 
imports  amounted  to  39  39/100  per  cent  more  than 
our  agricultural  exports.  These  imports  consisted 
in  part  of  non-competitive  items  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  and  rubber  which  should  be  and  are  admitted 
free.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  imports  were 
competitive  products  such  as  corn,  cottonseed,  wool, 
hides,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  tropical  oils  for  butter 
substitutes,  tomatoes,  and  eggs.  If  a  tariff  were 


placed  upon  this  class  of  imports  sufficient  to  keep 
them  out  of  competition  with  us,  we  would  have 
practically  no  surplus  today.  I  believe  that  American 
markets  belong  first  to  Americans. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  FARMER.— I  haven’t  said  a 
word  yet  about  the  problem  raised  in  “Farmer’s” 
article  of  the  gentlemen  farmers  and  their  effect 
upon  surplus  and  social  conditions.  We  have  not 
so  many  of  them  in  the  Middle  West  who  actually 
reside  upon  their  farms.  We  have  numbers  of  city 
people  who  have  Summer  homes  around  our  lakes, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  producers.  There  are 
many  wealthy  city  men  who  were  born  on  the  farms 
and  who  still  have  a  hankering  for  agriculture,  and 
maintain  some  interest  in  it.  They  generally  start 
a  live  stock  or  dairy  farm.  They  hire  expert 
herdsmen  and  start  in  breeding  purebred  stock.  They 
have  an  ambition  to  help  the  plain  farmer  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  or  rather  selling  him  better  blood  lines 
than  he  has  ever  had  before.  This  would  be  all 
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right  if  they  would  stay  by  it  for  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  so  till  results  are  established,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  order  of  the  Gilbert  and  Lawes  farms 
of  England.  But  the  trouble  is  they  don’t  last  long. 
I  call  to  mind  one  establishment  where  the  highest 
salaried  herdsmen  were  employed.  Cows  were  kept 
in  separate  box  stalls  and  watched  as  carefully  as 
any  nurse  ever  watched  a  patient  in  a  hospital.  A 
world's  record  was  made.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  salaries  were  reduced.  Herdsmen  quit  and 
now  the  farm  is  rarely  quoted.  I  visited  another 
such  farm  where  a  world's  record  has  been  made. 
Not  seeing  any  one  around  I  opened  the  barn  door 
and  walked  in.  There  was  not  an  animal  in  sight. 
Hay  was  baled  ready  for  shipment,  and  the  stable 
floors  were  covered  with  slaked  lime.  Any  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  can  readily  guess  what  had  happened. 

HORSE  BREEDING.— Another  herd  owned  by  a 
disappointed  city  man  is  being  dispersed  this  Fall 
and  I  am  told  that  the  next  period  upon  that  farm 
is  to  be  devoted  to  breeding  jumping  horses.  This 
is  a  hint  for  your  eastern  people.  Get  your  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  interested  in  this  project.  Maybe 
through  breeding  and  selection  a  mount  could  be 
produced  that  would  be  safe  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
We  have  here  also  company  farms.  One  in  my 
own  neighborhood,  owned  by  a  canning  company  is 
said  to  be  run  at  a  loss,  the  deficit  being  made  up 
out  of  the  profits  made  by  the  factory,  which  con¬ 
tracts  for  farmers’  stuff  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
These  farms  have  no  social  effect  in  the  community, 
but  they  do  sometimes  create  inflated  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  wage-earners  which  are  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  plain  farmers  employing  labor.  I  can  see 
nothing  that  we  can  do  with  a  gentleman  farmer 
except  to  use  moral  suasion.  We  can’t  shoot  him 
nor  legislate  against  him.  I  believe  if  left  to  him¬ 
self  he  will  tire  of  his  job  unless  he  can  make  it  pay. 


November  5,  1927 

AGRICULTURAL  CAPITALISTS. — A  writer  in 
a  current  agricultural  magazine  says  :  “We  are  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  period  of  agriculture  that  is  bound  to 
develop  leaders  of  the  stature  of  Ford,  Rockefeller 
and  Gary.”  I  can’t  agree  with  him.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  such  men  but  it  has  been  for  captains  of 
industry  and  not  for  agriculture.  The  profits  in 
agriculture  are  too  small  to  interest  them  or  engage 
their  leadership.  I  believe  that  agriculture  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
common  people.  I  want  to  see  them  thrive  and  have 
greater  comforts  and  less  worry  than  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  now,  but  I  am  not  pleading  for  large  profits 
from  farming  for  the  following  reason.  It  would 
result  in  landlordism  and  tenantry  or  in  “factory 
farming”  for  “quantity  production”  which  would 
destroy  the  most  cherished  of  all  American  institu¬ 
tions  and  nation  builders,  the  rural  home  with  its 
individual  ownership. 

I  can  see  no  permanent  help  from  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan.  I  don’t  believe  that  it  is  economically 
sound.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  tariff 
and  of  insisting  that  the  tariff  upon  farm  products 
be  made  commensurate  with  that  upon  industrials. 
I  cannot  see  “Farmer’s”  point  that  a  reduction 
might  help  the  .western  farmer.  If  a  reduction  would 
result,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in  closing  factories 
and  reducing  wages,  then  the  western  farmer  as 
well  as  the  eastern  farmer  would  have  a  curtailed 
market  for  his  products. 

A  superintendent  of  city  schools  and  a  history 
teacher  said  to  me  one  day,  “We  are  building  up  too 
much  wealth  in  the  East.  Let's  reduce  the  tariff 
and  knock  their  high  hats  off.”  I  replied.  “We’d 
better  build  up  wealth  in  the  East  then  to  build  it 
up  in  Europe.  It  will  come  back  to  us  sooner. 
What  will  it  avail  if  we  destroy  our  home  markets?” 
Personally  I  have  farmed  through  one  low  tariff 
period.  I  hope  we  may  never  see  another. 

L.  E.  SCOTT. 


Daylight  Saving  and  Mail  Order  Buying 

YOUR  editorial  on  daylight  saving,  page  1200, 
hits  one  nail  on  the  head,  but  there  are  other 
“nails”  that  should  have  their  heads  bumped. 

As  the  daylight-saving  epidemic  spreads  from  the 
cities  to  the  country  towns  where  the  merchants  and 
dealers  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  trade 
of  the  farmers  and  ruralites,  is  it  not  the  fault  of 
these  same  farmers  and  ruralites  if  they  permit  the 
aforesaid  merchants  and  town  businesses  to  force 
this  hardship  and  nuisance  upon  them? 

Our  own  little  town  has  fallen  for  the  new  fad 
with  a  vengeance  this  year,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  farming  and  rural  population  are  shift¬ 
ing  considerable  trade,  which  ought  to  stay  at  home, 
to  the  mail-order  houses.  Now  the  town  business 
people  are  pulling  off  a  “trade-at-home  campaign” 
to  keep  the  patronage  in  town.  How  much  more 
successful,  and  more  appreciated  by  their  rural  cus¬ 
tomers,  would  be  a  campaign  of  reciprocity,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  a  conscientious  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
instead  of  antagonizing  them  all  Summer ! 

In  order  to  do  any  trading  or  business  in  town  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  the  farmer  must  quit  work 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  day  to  him — and  hustle  to  town ;  then  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  minute  later  than  the  early  clos¬ 
ing  hour  the  doors  are  locked  in  his  face.  He  does 
not  like  it,  and  this  does  not  happen  generally  more 
than  once  before  he  decides  to  stay  on  his  job  after¬ 
noons,  and,  after  supper,  sit  down  quietly,  fill  an 
order  blank  and  write  a  check.  More  than  this,  it 
takes  more  than  a  “trade-at-home  campaign”  to 
change  his  frame  of  mind,  after  the  habit  is  formed. 

Although  the  new  time  schedule  does  not  material¬ 
ly  affect  me,  I  hear  so  much  of  the  farmers’  view¬ 
point  and  see  the  way  the  game  is  working,  that  it 
looks  as  if  dancing  to  the  tune  of  daylight-saving 
may  eventually  prove  expensive  amusement  for  the 
country  merchant,  when  the  fiddler  is  paid. 

Connecticut.  c.  h.  pease. 


The  “Pesky”  English  Sparrow 

THE  hatred  that  country  people  feel  toward  this 
bird  is  remarkable.  Yet  it  has  defenders  who 
give  it  a  fair  reputation.  One  man  claims  that  it 
saves  the  farmers  $125,000,000  each  year  by  eating 
weed  seeds  and  insects.  Some  others  quote  the 
Scripture  in  the  sparrow’s  defense.  There  is  probably 
no  bird  or  insect  pest  that  does  not  do  mankind  some 
good.  Even  the  mosquito  is  said  to  make  way  with 
great  quantities  of  foul  or  poisonous  air !  The 
crow,  the  owl  and  the  hawk  destroy  insects  and 
vermin.  In  our  own  experience  the  sparrow  is  a 
thief  and  trouble-maker. 
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An  Old  Home  Returns 

A  PLACE  OF  POSSIBILITIES.— Would  you  call 
this  a  cheerful  prospect?  Perhaps  it  would  not 
come  in  the  class  of  deserted  farms,  as  it  is  located 
on  State  highway,  but  as  the  place  had  been  given 
over  to  the  tender  care  of  renters  for  many  years 
there  was  little  evidence  of  hominess  about  the  spot. 
We  had  sold  our  farm,  tried  rents,  and  liked  not 
that  life,  so  started  out  to  buy  a  small  place.  This 
little  tract  of  50  acres,  mostly  lying  across  the 
highway  from  house,  had  come  on  the  market,  after 
death  of  owner  a  few  weeks  before  we  became  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  We  looked  it  over  and  went  away. 
“Nothing  doing,”  the  man  of  the  family  said.  “I'll 
sink  no  money  there.”  But  that  stretch  of  land 
south  of  house  lying  so  level  and  sunny  in  the  quiet 
of  a  somnolent  Autumn  afternoon 
struck  me  as  being  full  of  possibilities. 

I  kept  thinking  of  that  patch  of  the 
earth,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  bush 
and  brier,  covered  with  weeds,  golden- 
rod,  sumac  and  other  trash  (the  hay¬ 
ing  had  not  been  thought  of  for  two 
years)  and  could  fancy  that  spot  a 
thrifty  garden.  After  some  urging  the 
man  consented  to  look  again  more 
thoroughly  over  the  place. 

MAKING  A  START.— We  found  an 
adequate  supply  of  spring  water,  which 
was  the  deciding  point  to  us.  Inquir¬ 
ing  of  the  near  neighbor  we  learned 
the  name  of  the  administrator  and  took 
a  trip  to  his  home.  His  wife  had  been 
the  owner  of  the  place  and  I  suppose 
they  had  not  seen  the  spot  for  many 
years.  We  bargained  for  it  and  came 
away  with  pleasant  memories  of  the 
middle-aged  minister  who  I  think 
rather  likely  was  glad  to  be  rid  of 
property  that  may  have  seemed  some¬ 
thing  of  burden  to  him.  Next  day,  the 
last  of  O'ctober,  we  came  with  pails, 
mop,  broom,  oil  stove  and  lunch.  I 
stayed  and  the  man  of  the  house  went 
for  paint,  lime,  nails,  shingles  and 
many  other  articles.  We  did  not  have 
to  bring  furniture,  as  we  kept  our  rent 
for  another  week,  till  the  rooms  were 
cleaned,  which  was  a  very  great  help. 

We  found  nice  spring  water  running 
into  kitchen,  which  as  I  said  was  the 
one  thing  that  sold  the  place  to  us. 

RENEWING  THE  OLD.— We  shin¬ 
gled  the  ells,  many  bunches  were  used, 
painted  inside  and  out,  all  through  the 
place,  opened  doors  that  had  been  shut 
for  some  time,  put  in  window  panes, 
and  kept  busy.  We  found  the  house, 
though  so  old  that  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  can  tell  me  little  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  still  stout  and  firm  on  its  founda¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  splendid  cellar,  and 
we  rejoiced  in  the  height  of  the  rooms 
and  began  really  to  enjoy  our  pur¬ 
chase.  After  stripping  off  paper  board 
I  found  the  dear  old-fashioned  front 
entrance  bordered  on  sides  and  top  of 
door  with  rows  of  tiny  panes  of  glass. 

We  dug  out  the  fireplaces,  and  mar¬ 
velled  that  the  old  H  and  L  hinges 
had  not  been  confiscated.  For  a  couple 
of  weeks  I  stayed  indoors  till  I  had 
living  quarters  settled,  and  then  I  hied 
me  to  the  open,  and  there  I  try  to  stay. 

THE  GARDEN  BEGINS.— I  put  out 
lily  of  the  valley,  pansies  and  a  few 
bulbs,  dug  out  clumps  of  asparagus  all 
over  the  place,'  here  and  there,  raked 
the  leaves  and  stored  away  bagfuls, 
while  the  man  of  the  house  cut  the 
hedges,  picked  up  the  fallen  rocks  by  the  long  wall 
bordering  road,  and  later  on  moved  many  of  the 
tumbled  cross  walls.  One  of  the  first  improvements 
he  made  was  the  cutting  of  the  two  towering  pines 
in  front  of  house.  This  brought  protest  from  some. 
“Were  they  going  to  cut  those  maples?”  It  is  a 
long  row  of  trees  that  stretches  away  up  the  street 
on  north  side.  These  trees  produce  nice  syrup,  but 
the  boiling  process  is  too  strenuous  to  be  carried  on 
over  the  kitchen  range  and  we  have  no  other  way 
to  cook  the  sap.  The  little  we  do  take  the  trouble  to 
make  is  far  superior  to  some  we  have  used,  made 
in  a  State  farther  north.  We  purchased  a  few  hens 
that  Fall,  five  to  be  exact.  Next  Fall  I  had  a 
flock  and  now  we  do  quite  a  bit  with  hens.  They 
enjoy  best  of  any  scratching  material  the  leaves 
stored  from  those  trees. 


A  WALL  OF  ROSES.— Very  early  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  after  we  came,  I  set  the  pink  Rambler  roses 
along  the  wall,  one  every  15  ft.,  and  the  stretch  of 
wall  is  150  ft.  I  dug  the  frozen  clods  of  earth  out 
to  make  place  for  some  of  the  plants,  hut  they  re¬ 
paid  the  early  planting  by  blooming  that  first  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  picture  was  taken  the  second  Summer 
after  setting  plants.  There  are  other  plants  stretch¬ 
ing  along  that  length  of  wall,  and  I  find  a 
market  for  many  bunches  of  flowers  at  our  door. 
Often  the  purchaser  tells  me  the  flowers  are  to  be 
taken  to  hospital,  cemetery,  a  mother,  some  one’s 
birthday,  etc.  I  have  met  many  congenial  people. 
They  are  glad  of  my  blooms.  I  am  glad  of  the  joy 
of  raising  them  and  the  money  they  bring  to  me, 
and  the  chance  of  some  useful  pleasant  work.  We 
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A  Border  of  Blossoms  Gives  Pleasure  and  Profit.  Fig.  682 


also  have  vegetables  to  some  extent,  and  many  ber¬ 
ries,  all  of  which  find  a  ready  market  by  the  road¬ 
side  usually.  If  some  are  left  at  night  they  are 
canned,  which  product  would  also  be  marketable*  but 
I  do  not  care  to  do  that  work  for  the  public. 

PLEASURE  IN  THE  WORK.— It  is  good  sport  to 
bring  an  old  place  up  in  value,  to  see  something 
useful  for  man  or  beast  growing  where  waste  held 
sway.  It  means  hard  work,  long  days,  often  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  the  night’s  rest  is  well  earned,  dreams 
are  pleasant,  and  each  day  full  of  interest.  M.  e.  f. 

Connecticut. 


potatoes  were  free  from  worms  then.  They  have  been 
sprayed  with  special  potato  spray,  and  really  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  worms 
next  year.  j.  w.  w. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WIREWORMS  constitute  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  serious  pests  of  cereal  crops  like  corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  and  in  some  seasons  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  they  are  also  very  injurious  to  pota¬ 
toes,  especially  when  the  latter  are  planted  on  sod 
land.  Normally,  wire  worms  live  on  the  roots  of 
grasses,  and  probably  are  always  present  to  a  great¬ 
er  or  lesser  extent  in  meadows  and  pastures,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  of  long  standing.  Thus,  when  pota¬ 
toes,  corn  or  oats  are  planted  on  plowTed  sod  land 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  injured  by  wireworms. 
So  long  as  the  ground  is  covered  with  an  abundance 
of  grass  plants  the  injuries  of  the  in¬ 
sects  are  not  noticed,  but  when  the 
sod  is  plowed  under  and  the  grass  de¬ 
stroyed  the  wireworms  attack  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  plants  of  the  newly 
planted  grain  or  potatoes,  and  cause 
noticeable  injury.  In  addition,  our  two 
common  wireworms,  the  wheat  wire- 
worm  and  the  corn  wireworm,  have  a 
life  cycle  of  three  and  five  years  re¬ 
spectively.  Thus  if  they  once  get  into 
a  field  they  will  live  there  from  three 
to  five  years. 

Much  experimental  work  is  being 
done  nowadays  in  an  attempt  to  at¬ 
tract  the  wireworms  present  in  a  given 
area  to  certain  food  materials,  and 
then  killing  them  by  applying  calcium 
cyanide  to  the  soil.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  intensively  cultivated  areas, 
like  muck  lands  and  truck  areas,  beans 
or  corn  are  first  dropped  thickly  in 
drills  2  to  3  ft.  apart,  then  covered 
and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  order  to  attract  the  wire- 
worms  to  the  seed.  Then  calcium 
cyanide,  in  the  granular  form,  is 
drilled  into  the  rows  from  4  to  5  in. 
deep  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  1,000  linear 
feet  of  row.  This  work,  of  course,  is 
done  in  the  early  Spring  before  the 
crop  is  planted. 

Although  this  treatment  has  been 
very  successful  in  destroying  wire- 
worms,  it  is  expensive,  rather  trouble¬ 
some  to  carry  out,  and  not  very  prac¬ 
tical  on  large  areas  of  general  farm 
land  planted  to  potatoes  and  corn,  or 
sown  to  oats  and  wheat.  The  only 
practicable  way  we  have  found  to  com¬ 
bat  wireworms  in  general  farm  lands 
is  to  practice  a  system  of  definite  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  in  which  meadow  and 
pasture  grasses,  the  favorite  food  of 
the  pests,  are  not  used,  thus  preventing 
the  wireworms  from  gaining  a  foot¬ 
hold.  The  following  rotation  is  one 
which,  if  systematically  followed,  will 
eliminate  the  wireworms  and  prevent 
future  trouble  from  them.  Plow  pas¬ 
ture  or  meadow  lands  in  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall  and  sow  oats  and  clover 
in  the  Spring.  Allow  clover  to  stand 
a  second  year,  and  then  follow  with 
corn  or  potatoes.  Follow  the  corn  or 
potatoes  with  grain  and  clover,  and 
then  corn  or  potatoes,  and  so  on  in  a 
regular  rotation. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  planting  potatoes  and  corn 
on  sod,  which  the  foregoing  rotation 
system  avoids.  Other  systems  of  crop 
rotation  may  be  devised  and  used  if 
better  suited  to  the  grower’s  farm  or 
crop  production,  the  main  thing  being  to  get  away 
from  long  standing  grass  meadow.  g.  w.  h. 


The  Fight  Against  Wireworms 

Upon  digging  my  early  and  late  potatoes  recently,  I 
find  they  are  filled  with  wireworms.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  on  plowed  sod.  but  same  was  true  last  year,  and  my 


A  Minister’s  Tax 

Will  you  answer  the  following  question  to  settle  a 
dispute  on  taxation?  A  says  a  minister’s  property  is 
exempt  from  all  taxes.  B  says  a  minister’s  property 
is  exempt  from  all  taxes  except  school  taxes.  Which 
is  right?  g.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

A  CONTROVERSY  over  the  minister’s  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  seems  hardly  a  wise  thing,  but  it  is  true 
that  clergymen  have  certain  favors  of  this  sort.  The 
exemption  in  favor  of  ministers  applies  to  all  taxes 
of  every  nature  except  taxes  for  water  or  lighting 
purposes  in  any  water  or  lighting  district  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  town  law.  The 
amount  of  exemption  is  not  to  exceed  $1,500, 
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Save 

More 

Money 

on 

Freight 


JowerB  Dept.  277 

HSflJ  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Alfred  Chapman,  Mgr. 


7 f  90  Days’ 
/  Trial  on 
f  Your  Farm 


DpxeBua  miuiure. 

Lime,  Straw,  Fertilizer 


day 


In  New 
1928  Fate  Catalog 

The  New  1928  Catalog  is  oot.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  to- 

_ \  It’s  FREE.  A  Buyers'  Guide  that  will  save  the  farmers  of  America 

another  million  dollars  in  1928  by  means  of  our  factory-to-farm  plan. 

Gives  Farmers  in  New  York  and  New  England  States  an  opportunity,  a  chance 
at  greater  bargains  than  ever  offered  before. 

Engines— Separators— Spreaders.  The  Galloway  Big  Three.  At  bed-rock  prices. 
Also  Furniture,  Stoves,  Farm  Implements,  etc.  Get  New  1928  Free  catalog  now. 

SEPARATORS-- ENGINES- SPREADERS 
CHEAPER  NOW  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


^^22- 


Farmers  living  m 
the  territory  shown 
are  now  served  from  t 
our  Now  Distributing 
Plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
at  our  low  factory  prices, 
paying  freight  from 
Albany  only, 
id 


instead  of 
'  Waterloo, 
[Iowa. 


V 


o 


LOnly  takes  12  to 
k24  hours  to  make 
.freight  delivery 

from  Albany  to  practically  all  points 
V.  in  the  territory  shown.  Gives 
you  quick  service  and 


low  rates. 


—due  to  lower  freight  rate  from  Albany.  Increased  capac¬ 
ity  due  to  increased  demand.  Lower  overhead  makes  new 
low  prices  possible  on  Spreaders.  Bargain  prices  on  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  Engines.  A  money-saving  opportunity. 

^FPfiRflTflRS  — the  masterpiece  of  the  Big  Galloway 
uLitilln  I  u  ne  Factories,  often  called  the  wonder  sepa¬ 
rator  because  of  close  skimming,  easy  turning,  economical  operation,  and 
longlife.  Others  call  it  the  World’s  Best.  So  will  you  if  you’ll  inspect 
it,  compare  it,  try  it  against  any  make,  at  any  price.  We  make  it 
easy  by  means  of  our  90-day  trial  offer.  Keep  it  if  you  like  it. 
Pay  for  it  in  6,  9  or  12  months.  Send  it  back  if  you  don’t. 

The  New  Galloway  “Handy  Andy’’  1 1-4  H.  P„ 
the  cheapest  small  engine  on  the  market.  Just 
r;ght  in  size,  right  in  construction,  right  in  price  for  those  odd 
jobs  on  the  farm  that  you  have  been 
doing  by  hand.  Sold  on  trial,  easy 
payments.  Also  bigger  engines  up  to 
16  H.  P.  for  less  money  than  you 
can  buy  same  quality  elsewhere. 

New  low  price) 
make  the  Fam¬ 
ous  Galloway  “3-in-l’’  the  lowest 
’priced  Bpreader  on  the  market. 

The  best  value.  The  greatest 
bargain.  Light  draft.  Big 
capacity.  Modem  con¬ 
struction.  All  latest  im¬ 
provements.  Spreads  lime. 


ENGINES 


SPREADERS 


THE  BIG  GAS.L0WAY  FACTORIES  of  Waterloo, 

Iowa,  shown  above  moved  right  to  your  back  door.  Gallo-  I 
way  factories  stand'squarely  back  of  the  thrifty  money-sav-  I 
ing 'farmers,  of  America  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  | 
success  of  the  Galloway  Direct- from- Factory -to- farm  I 
Plan -of- Selling.  They  are  your  factories.  Now  more  I 
York  and  New  England  Farmers  I 
through  better  service  and  lower  I 
)  tribution  Plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  f 


Straw  or  manure.  Sold  on  trial.  Easy 
payments  or  pay  in  6,  9  or  12 
months  just  as  you  prefer. 


The  Galloway  Co. 


I  available  to  New 
]  than  ever  before, 

|  prices  from  our  Dis-  , 


EASTERN 

BRANCH 


$34.90 
for  1 1-4  | 
H.  P. 


Made 

In 

Four 

Sizes 


Sold) 

on 

Four 

Easy 

Plans 


Make  Lumber  With  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 


Patented 

Name . .  . 
Address. 


Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
SawMIU  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 

Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft,....37c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  .  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

n  J  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 

nOXWAflfl  al .  Well  rooted  plants, $).20<loz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 

AMERICAN  NUT  J0URNALS"'YeariOURrooLstOePrTN.OY: 


DIGGING  TIME 
SPECIAL 


*3; 


00 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 

50 — 1x6  inch  Bulbs  -  -  v  postpaid 

All  colors— 1927  prize  winners  for  us  at  Hartford, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Camden,  etc. 

Free  Descriptive  Price  List — GEO.  S.  BIRCH 

VINELAND  GLAD  GARDENS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Virgin  Wool  Yarn 

Samples  free.  Ii.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

We  offer  trial  orchards  of  this 
Product  of  HOPE  FARM  and  the 
New  MONMOUTH  BEAUTY 
Apple  at  special  reduced 
prices.  Fall  planting  has 
every  advantage— more  time, 
better  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditio  n  s— producing  larger 
growth.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines  and  small  berry 
plants.  HERE  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY,  THE  BEST 
STOCK  50  YEARS*  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  CAN  PRODUCE. 
Send  for  special  offers  and  FREE 
CATALOGUE  and  buy  where 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  D  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Nurseries  owned  and  operated  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  E.  H.  Kemp, 
Homer  S.  Kemp.  Geo.  W.  Kemp,  Manager 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
ltoses.  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices.  Write  for 
vour  copy — today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
20'Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

P3UN1NG  SHEAR 


^Patented 


RHODES  MFG.  C 

529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 

mau3  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Advice  About  Nursery 
Business 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  the  nur¬ 
sery  business.  I  own  ten  acres  of  land 
now  idle.  My  idea  is  to  buy  “lining  out” 
stock.  What  varieties  of  evergreens  are 
good  sellers?  I  have  some  knowledge  and 
a  great  desire  to  embark  in  this  business, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  work  and  yet 
remain  at  home.  M.  T.  D. 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Our  advice  to  you  would  be  to  make 
baste  slowly.  There  are  a  number  of 
nurserymen  who  already  feel  that  the 
ornamental  game  is  being  overdone.  At 
all  events,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  nursery  business  at  the  present  time 
is  selling.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to 
grow  the  plants.  They  must  also  be  sold. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  some  local  nursery  concerns,  find  out 
what  they  want  grown,  and  then  contract 
with  them.  This  is  a  customary  pro¬ 
cedure  in  nursery  regions,  and  it  works 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  But 
before  you  spend  any  money  for  “lining- 
out  stock,”  be  sure  that  you  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

Just  at  present  practically  all  ever¬ 
greens  are  popular.  Some  of  the  higher 
priced  ones  are  Sabina  juniper,  balsam 
fir,  Tom  Thumb  arborvitae  and  hemlock 
spruce.  II.  B.  TUKEY. 


Failing  Pine  Tree 

I  have  a  very  beautiful  long  needle  pine 
tree  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  height. 
It  has  been  in  the  same  locality  for  about 
four  years,  and  has  been  very  healthy. 
Today  I  notice  the  needles  are  all  get¬ 
ting  brown.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  dying 
and  the  cause  ?  E.  k. 

Oradell,  N.  J. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  disease  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  browning  of  the  needles. 
More  than  likely  the  tree  needs  water. 
You  will  do  well  either  to  cultivate,  spade 
in  some  fertilizer,  or  to  use  a  mulch  of 
straw.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  orna¬ 
mental  trees  vigorous.  So  long  as  they 
are  growing  and  in  a  thrifty  condition, 
they  cause  little  trouble,  but  as  soon  as 
they  become  devitalized  they  fall  prey  to 
everything  that  comes  along. 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  on  whole- 
root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be 
“True-to-Name.” 


Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  131  Cherry  Si.,  Dansville, N.  V. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

_  CeAiuMzdr 

True  to  N ante  Fruit  Trees  f 


Fruit  Trees 

for 

Fall  Planting 


They  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Thrifty,  sturdy,  hardy  New  England  grown 
apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 


We  can  furnish  Certified  Trees  if  de¬ 
sired.  Also  the  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees. 
Write  for  price  list  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Establised  1890 


BOX  a 


YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


A  Good 


Repeat  Business 


can  be  established  in  communities 
where  there  are  no  gas  mains. 

AUD  PDAMirT*  Ijiauified  Natural  Gas 
via  mUDUtl  •  for  cooking  purposes, 
shipped  anywhere  in  steel  cylinders,  together 
with  a  fine  line  of  Standard  gas  ranges. 


Till?  lUADUTT.  All  homes  outside  gas 
lDEi  lu/UxlYLl  •  mains — Koad  Houses — 
Restaurants— beach  and  lake  bungalows. 


Distributor  discounts  are  very  liberal,  and 
the  possibilities  for  building  up  a  good  per¬ 
manent  repeat  business  has  been  proven  by 
our  distributors,  who  have  been  featuring 
McNay  Rural  Gas  for  the  past  three  years. 


We  have  territory  opon  for  the  right  men. 
Write  stating  qualifications.  Fullest  parti¬ 
culars  will  be  given  either  by  letter  or  a  call 
from  our  representative. 


HI-HEAT  GAS  CO. 

21  E.  40th  St.  New  York  City 


Young  Children 

Rickets  or  soft  bones  are  evidences 
of  lime  -  deficiency.  The  child  needs 
emulsified  cod-liver  oil  to  help  Nature 
develop  a  strong  bone-structure. 


SCOH’S  EMULSION 


should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet  of  most  children.  It  abounds  in 
the  essential  rickets  -  preventing  and 
growth- promoting  vitamin . 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-43 


New  Washing  Machine 


Works  on  new  principle.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Gets  clothes  snow-white  in  five  minutes,  ■without 
rubbing  or  wear.  Cannot  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  Will  clean  articles  that  are  too  heavy  for 
other  machines.  So  simple  and  easy  a  child  can 
run  it.  Fits  any  tub.  Weighs  five  pounds.  Un¬ 
breakable.  Hangs  on  a  nail  wlien  not  in  use. 
Costs  2c  per  week.  Saves  back-breaking  work. 
Keeps  hands  out  of  suds.  Puts  a  smile  m  wash 
day.  Everv  woman  needs  one  and  can  afford  one. 

SPECIAL  Two  kinds,  for  city  or  country. 

Write  for  special  offer  on  first 
OFFER  machine  sold  in  a  territory. 
Handy  Washer  Co.,  121  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Deming  Marvel  No.  1 — 15.  240  gallons 
per  hour.  $116  complete  f.  o.  b.  Salem 


What  Pharaoh 
Could  Not  Have 
Is  Y ours  for  $ 116 


Perhaps  he  did 

not  use  much  water, 
but  what  he  did  had  to 
be  lifted  from  the  well 
by  main  strength  and 
carried  by  hand  from 
place  to  place. 

The  Deming  Marvel 
Water  Systems  will 
pump  240  or  450  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour  and  de¬ 
liver  it  wherever  you 
want  for  about  2  cents 
per  day. 

Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  to 


THE  DEMING  CO. 
Salem ,  Ohio 


PUMPS 


It’s  the  early  vegetables 
that  pay  the  most 

and  when  you  use  KING  Hot  Bed  Sash 
for  growing  them  you  will  show  a  great 
increase  in  the  season’s  profits. 

KING  Hot  Bed  Sash  are  made  of  ever¬ 
lasting  California  Redwood,  the  ideal 
wood  for  the  purpose,  with  blind  mor¬ 
tised  and  tenoned  joints.  Light  in  weight 
but  exceedingly  strong.  Size,  3  ft.  x  6  ft. 

PRICES: 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 

1  to  24 . $1.90  each 

25  to  100 .  1.87  each 

Over  100 .  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 

I  to  50 . $6.20  each 

Over  50  .  6.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Special  Vegetable  House 

Even  greater  profits  can  be  gained  from  early 
vegetables  with  a  small  vegetable  house.  It  is 

I I  ft.  wide  and  30,  40  and  50  ft.  lengths. 
Prices  are  $198,  $248  and  $292  respectively, 
F.  O.  B.  North  Tonawanda.  Write  for  complete 
information  and  plans. 

ALL  orders  tilled  promptly. 

Send  your  order  today  to 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIEIIMMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIII 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

•These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
4  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
•333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iimiiiiimmmimimmiimmiimmmm 


Radishes  in  November  and 
December 

I  •would  like  some  advice  regarding 
growing  radishes  during  November  and 
December.  Is  it  possible  to  grow  radishesj 
in  greenhouse  in  flats?  If  so  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  would  you  suggest? 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  g.  wT.  a.  g. 

Radishes  can  be  grown  in  greenhouse 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December 
with  very  little  heat.  The  temperature 
should  be  from  50  to  00  degrees.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  running  5-10-6  is  about  the  best 
for  this  vegetable.  As  to  variety,  the 
Crimson  Giant  is  the  best  grown,  as  it 
will  not  go  pithy  even  If  grown  to  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  They  mature  six  to  eight 
weeks  from  planting  seed.  w.  P. 


Starting  Sweet  Corn  Under 
Glass 

Is  it  possible  to  start  a  limited  amount 
of  Golden  Bantam  corn  indoors  or  under 
glass  and  transplant  same  for  a  few  hills 
of  very  early  yield?  G.  c.  w. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  done  successfully  by 
quite  a  number  of  growers  around  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  method  used  is  to  start  seed  in 
the  greenhouse  in  either  pots  or  straw¬ 
berry  baskets,  planting  seed  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  a  house  that  can  be 
heated  to  about  60  at  night.  This  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  only  for  a  short 
time  while  the  seed  is  germinating.  Then 
the  heat  is  reduced  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  up  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  house 
kept  at  about  50  degrees  for  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks  with  plenty  of  air  in 
the  daytime.  Heat  must  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  the 
house  or  from  May  1  to  15.  This  is  done 
to  harden  the  plants  so  that  they  will 
not  suffer  too  much  from  the  change  to 
out  of  doors. 

In  some  cases  the  last  two  weeks  the 
house  is  kept  open  at  night  or  even  the 
sash  removed.  The  plants  are  set  out 
about  May  15  to  20  and  should  be  about 
1  ft.  high  and  if  grown  cool  should  be 
stocky  and  hard.  Setting  is  done  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  break  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  l’ows  3  ft.  each  way.  If  good 
growing  weather  follows  corn  should  be 
produced  very  early  in  July.  Land  must 
be  well  prepared  and  cultivated  thor¬ 
oughly. 

As  for  maturing  corn  under  glass  it 
could  not  be  made  to  pay.  You  cannot 
get  crop  enough  from  the  space  and 
could  not  produce  it  much  earlier  than  by 
method  described  above. 

Massachusetts.  Wilfred  wheeler. 


Geraniums  Not  Immune  to 
Caterpillars 

I  am  sending  you  four  caterpillars 
which  I  found  in  large  numbers  on  my 
geranium  plants  after  bringing  them  in 
the  house  from  the  Summer  plant  bed 
outside.  Five  large  plants  are  complete¬ 
ly  covered  with  these  caterpillars,  and 
in  four  days  they  have  grown  from  a 
size  so  inconspicuous  as  not  to  be  detected 
when  I  brought  in  the  plants,  to  this 
size  as  you  see  them.  The  leaves  in 
that  time  have  been  skeletonized  and 
the  plants  much  injured  if  not  ruined.  I 
had  always  considered  geraniums  the 
one  house  plant  immune  from  insect 
pests,  but  it  seems  that  our  last  strong¬ 
hold  is  to  be  taken  from  us.  Can  you, 
through  your  entomological  department, 
tell  me  what  the  caterpillar  is?  F.  B.  M. 

Mills,  Mass. 

Nearly  500,000  different  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects  are  now  known,  and  very  likely 
there  are  over  a  million  species  in  the 
world.  Offhand,  I  should  say  there  were, 
at  least,  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  “bugs”  for 
every  plant  that  grows.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  the  geraniums  of  F.  B.  M.  have 
been  attacked  by  caterpillars,  especially 
since  the  plants  were  outside  in  beds. 

The  caterpillars  F.  B.  M.  sent  were 
badly  shrunken  and  dried,  but  they  resem¬ 
ble  closely  the  common  Fall  webworm 
which  has  been  abundant  this  season  in 
several  localities.  The  Fall  webworm  cat¬ 
erpillars  live  upon  a  considerable  variety 
of  plants  and  might  very  well  feed  on 
geraniums  if  these  were  handy.  The  cat¬ 
erpillars  could  have  been  easily  killed  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  a  heaping  teaspoonful  to  a 
gallon,  of  water.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  need  for  F.  B.  M.  to  worry  about 
her  geraniums  because  next  Summer  the 
Fall  webworm  may  not  be  presetnt  and  if 
it  is  she  can  control  it  with  the  poison. 

G.  W.  II. 


Mishko  shoes  are  made  in  toe  cap,  plain  toe 
and  moccasin  styles,  and  in  various  heights. 
The  soles  are  of  a  special  Ball-Band  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  tops  are  grain  leather. 


"I  get  four  times  as  much  wear  out  of 
Mishko  shoes  as  I  ever  got  out  of  any 
other  shoes  I  ever  wore,”  says  Francis  P. 
Chaffee,  milk  wagon  driver  for  Bryant  & 
Chapman  Dairy  Co Hartford,  Connecti  cut. 
"They  are  the  first  shoes  I  ever  wore  that 
never  had  to  be  resoled,  and  boy,  that’s 
saying  something,  because  any  shoe  sole 
that  can  stand  the  kind  of  punishment  a 
milkman  gives  his  footwear  as  long  as  the 
uppers  can,  is  some  sole!” 


‘Delivering  milk 
working  in 

Th  ey  save 
on  work 


the  garden 

money 

shoes 


as  well  as  on 


their  rubbers 


" Two  years  wear  out  of 
a  pair  of  boots ” 

“I  am  harder  on  footwear,”  says  G.  L. 
Powell,  a  prominent  truck  farmer  near 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  “than  I  was  when  my 
farm  was  bigger,  because  truck  farming 
requires  a  great  deal  of  footwork.  But 
I’ve  found  Ball-Band  rubber  footwear 
equal  to  anything. 

“I  get  two  years  wear  out  of  a  pair  of 
Ball-Band  boots,  which  I  think  is  good 
considering  my  size  and  weight  and  the 
fact  that  I  am  constantly  tramping  in  ma¬ 
nure  and  other  fertilizers.  When  the 
Mishko  shoe  came  out  and  I  saw  it  had 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark,  too,  I  tried  a 
pair  and  have  been  wearing  Mishkos 
ever  since.” 


MILLIONS  of  men  like  those 
whose  photographs  are 
shown  here,  know  that  the  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  on  any  kind  of 
footwear  means  real  comfort,  sure 
fit,  and  more  days  wear. 

In  Mishko  work  shoes,  for  ex¬ 
ample — such  as  both  Mr.  Chaffee 
ana  Mr.  Powell 
have  on — comfort 
is  built-in.  The  sole 
is  a  special  Ball- 
Band  product  and 
is  used  only  on 
Mishko  shoes.  It 
is  amazingly  tough, 
yet  it  is  flexible 
and  waterproof. 

The  uppers  are 
grain  leather,  soft, 
pliable  and  very 
durable.  The 
counter  andinsole 
are  solid  sole 
leather,  with  the 
slip  sole  running 
from  heel  to  toe. 

And  Mishko  shoes,  like  every 
Ball-Band  article,  are  shaped  to  fit 
the  foot — not  simply  to  contain  the 
foot  like  a  bag.  Good  fit  means  com¬ 
fort,  too,  and  longer  wear  as  well. 

Your  guarantee  of  fit,  comfort 
and  more  days  wear  in  the  rubbers 
and  shoes  you  buy,  is  the  Red  Ball 
trade-mark.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Ball-Band  and  see  that  it  has  that 
Red  Ball. 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO. 


333  Water  St.,  Mishaivaka,  Indiana 


ball-ban  d 


BOOTS  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS 
HEAVY  RUBBERS  *  ARCTICS 
GALOSHES  -  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 
WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 

Look  for  the  Red  B a l l 


* 
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Cletracs  All  'fear 
Operation  Earns  a 
Four  Season  Profit/ 


CLETRAC  Crawler  Tractors  are 
built  to  earn  the  maximum  of 
profit  from  farm  work.  From  the 
moment  Spring  plowing  begins  to 
the  time  the  last  of  the  harvest 
is  safely  gathered.  CL ET RAC’S 
super-power  and  sure  traction 
speeds  up  work,  reduces  costs 
and  makes  more  money  for  you. 

Yet,  CLETRAC  profits  do  not  stop 
at  harvest  time.  CLETR  AC  is  built 
also  for  the  severe  conditions 
of  mid-winter  work.  Ice,  snow, 
mud — the  hard  going  that  renders  horses  and  other  types  of 
tractors  helpless  —  do  not  interfere  with  work  when  a 
CLETRAC  is  on  the  job. 

The  Ideal  Tractor  for  All  Cold- Weather  Jobs! 


The  following  kinds  of  work  earn  thousands  of  CLETRAC 
owners  an  added  cash  income  every  Fall  and  Winter:  Land 
Clearing,  Logging,  Stump  Pulling,  Snow  Removal  from 
Highways,  Road  Construction  and  Maintenance,  Hauling 
and  Belt  Work  such  as  Wood-Sawing,  Feed  Grinding,  etc. 

You  will  want  a  CLETRAC  next  Spring !  Why  not  buy 
now  and  have  it  earn  a  good  part  of  its  cost  during 
the  next  few  months?  When  you  buy  CLETRAC 

you  buy  greater  power,  sure 
tra c. tion,  ‘ ‘ On e-  Shot”  oiling 
and  low  upkeep.  Write  for  full 
information  today. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 
_ Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cletrac 

^Crawler  Tractors, 


UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed 

UNION  SUITS 


$4  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

Flat  Knit 

SHIRTS  and  DRAWERS 

$2  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 

i Australian  WOOL  and  COTTON  MIXTURES  and  ALL  WOOL 
LIGHT,  MEDIUM  and  HEAVY  WEIGHTS:  EIGHT  GRADES 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Shrink 


1855^ 

REG.  U.5.  PAT.  OFF. 


75  VEARS  REPUTATION 

For  Booklet,  Address 
GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


TRADE  MARA 

HO  U  S  PAT  Oft. 


-rfcfFlT  THr 


^  COMFORT i 


Gl 


)  SERVICE  , 


StbJVDE  RWE  ARJE25" 


Western  New  York  Harvests  Its  Apple  Crop 


Crates  everywhere — stacked  on  the 
truck,  scattered  through  the  orchard, 
tiered  on  the  packing-house  platform,  and 
a  few  broken  ones  in  a  pile  near  the  barn. 
Western  New  York's  1927  apple  crop  is 
not  large,  but  it  demands  crates  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  and  it  is  the  crate  that  some¬ 
how  catches  the  eye  and  shows  by  its 
presence  that  the  fruit  is  coming  off  the 
trees. 

But  while  the  crate  is  a  fairly  common 
picking  package,  it  is  not  the  sole  one  in 
use.  In  fact  there  are  as  many  different 
containers  to  be  found  as  there  are  ways 
of  handling  the  fruit,  a  statement  which 
needs  no  elaboration  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  lack  of  uniformity  to  be  found 
in  Western  New  York,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  all  too  many  varieties  down  to 
varying  cultural  practices  and  diverse 
grades  and  packs.  The  resulting  failure 


packing  is  not  large,  but  it  is  weather- 
tight  and  well  lighted,  so  that  the  workers 
are  comfortable  and  able  to  work  at  their 
jobs  to  best  advantage.  The  fruit  comes 
to  an  outside  platform  in  slatted  bushel 
crates.  A  man  on  the  platform  dumps  the 
fruit  as  needed  onto  an  apron  carrying 
directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  sizer.  The 
opening  in  the  building  through  which 
the  apron  runs  is  no  larger  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  accommodate  the  fruit  it  carries, 
but  a  glass  pane  above  the  opening  per¬ 
mits  the  dumper  to  see  into  the  room  and 
watch  the  operation.  He  must  be  able  to 
see  because  by  means  of  an  outside  elec¬ 
tric  switch  he  controls  the  operation  of 
the  machine  within,  starting  it  and  stop¬ 
ping  it  as  is  necessary.  A  mirror  placed 
at  an  ancle  gives  him  perfect  vision.  Four 
women  sorters  run  the  graded  fruit  into 
the  barrels.  One  man  does  all  the  facing 
and  stenciling.  Another  man  heads  the 
barrels  and  tills  in  here  and  there  as  he  is 
needed.  Seven  in  all.  they  put  out  regu¬ 
larly  from  100  to  135  packed  barrels  of 
quality  fruit  in  a  nine-hour  day. 


or  inability  to  standardize  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  good  share  of  the  rough 
sledding  that  the  older  fruit  sections 
have  been  experiencing  in  recent  years. 
There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  situation ;  namely,  to  start 
with  new  things  and  those  more  in  line 
with  the  changes  in  the  industry,  and  to 
do  the  old  things  better.  Apparently  the 
most  successful  growers  are  those  who  are 
learning  new  ways  of  doing  the  old 
things.  With  high  labor  costs  they  have 
tried  to  meet  it  by  using  labor-saving  de- 


Tliis  year,  because  of  a  light  crop,  no 
separate  picking  gang  is  used.  Instead, 
the  same  crowd  that  does  the  packing 
goes  out  to  the  orchard  and  picks  fruit 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  returning  to 
pack  it.  For  the  Winter  varieties  such 
as  Baldwin  and  Greening,  barrels  are 
used,  while  for  some  of  the  fancier  more 
tender  varieties  like  McIntosh,  cartons 
are  preferred.  Maiden  Blush,  Winter 
Banana,  and  the  late  Summer  and  Fall 
varieties  go  largely  into  the  straight¬ 
sided  bushel  basket,  and  the  varieties  for 
peddler  trade  find  their  way  to  cheap 
bushel  baskets. 

The  barrelled  fruit  is  well  packed,  not 


Scene  in  a  Western  New  York  Orchard  at  Harvest 


vices  and  by  getting  the  most  out  of  their 
help.  With  changing  market  demands 
they  have,  changed  their  packages  and 
their  method  of  harvest.  The  abandoned 
orchards  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changes. 

For  example,  there  are  still  some  grow¬ 
ers  who  harvest  all  their  fruit  in  the  same 
way  and  market  it  in  the  same  package, 
regardless  of  quality  or  variety.  They 
have  not  learned  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  margin  of  profit  for  the  poorer 
grades  to  warrant  expensive  handling  or 
expensive  packages,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  fancy  grades  will  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends  upon  almost  any  attention  given 
them.  One  grower  had  some  beautiful 
Wealthy  apples.  He  had  them  picked 
carefully,  graded  them  well,  and  put  them 
into  fine  barrels.  They  brought  .$7  a 
barrel.  He  did  not  bother  to  gather  the 
drops  because  they  would  not  pay  for 
handling.  The  same  amount  of  time  that 
some  growers  spend  picking  up  the  drops 
put  into  the  picked  fruit  was  profitable. 

Another  man  was  running  fancy  Bald¬ 
wins  over  his  grading  machine  and  put¬ 
ting  up  an  excellent  pack.  At  the  end  of 
the  Baldwin  run  came  perhaps  50  bushels 
of  mediocre  Suttons  from  some  old  trees. 
Immediately  the  methods  of  handling 
changed.  Cheap  regular  bushel  baskets 
replaced  the  fancier  package  in  use  but 
a  moment  before,  and  the  fruit  was  run 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  al¬ 
most  no  sorting.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  Suttons  really  paid  for  themselves 
after  all,  but  the  man  who  was  handling 
them  was  at  least  on  the  right  track  111 
keeping  the  charges  as  low  as  possible. 

A  picture  may  not  he  out  of  place  here 
of  the  methods  used  by  one  grower  who 
had  learned  the  secret  of  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  the  new  market  demands— higher 
charges  and  lower  prices.  He  sizes  ms 
fruit  on  an  inexpensive  yet  serviceable 
power  sizer,  to  which  he  has  built 
aprons  and  runways  for  different  sizes 
of  fruit  to  meet  his  particular  needs  with 
the  varieties  he  grows  and  the  grade  of 
fruit  he  produces.  The  building  used  for 


merely  run  into  the  barrels.  Since  the 
new  grading  law  has  gone  into  effect, 
making  it  obligatory  for  the  face  of  the 
package  to  represent  the  pack,  extra  labor 
at  the  face  and  at  the  tail  end  are  done 
away  with.  A  corrugated  cushion  starts 
the  barrel,  then  a  face  of  apples,  stem 
down,  as  regularly  practiced,  the  barrel 
filled  from  the  grading  table  and  racked 
after  each  half  bushel  of  fruit,  finally 
racked  vigorously  with  a  “follower”  in 
place  to  level  off  the  fruit,  and  then  an 
excelsior  cushion  or  “plug”  before  the 
head  goes  on.  The  result  is  a  tight,  even¬ 
ly  packed  barrel,  filled  with  uniform 
fruit,  free  from  pressing  bruises,  and 
packed  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 

To  sum  up,  here  is  a  grower  who  has 
tried  to  meet  competition  by  constructing 
part  of  his  own  grading  machinery  there¬ 
by  reducing  overhead,  by  employing  a 
good  class  of  workers  and  using  them  to 
fill  more  than  one  task  by  making  their 
surroundings  such  that  they  work  ef¬ 
ficiently,  by  changing  the  package  to  suit 
the  fruit,  by  sparing  no  pains  when  good 
fruit  is  handled,  by  reducing  handling 
charges  when  poor  fruit  is  handled,  by 
altering  his  methods  of  operations  from 
season  to  season  and  from  day  to  day  to 
suit  any  -set  of  conditions  that  may  arise. 

But,  to  turn  to  general  harvest  condi¬ 
tions,  some  growers  use  standard  apple 
barrels  into  which  to  pick  their  fruit,  the 
same  barrels  serving  as  orchard  contain¬ 
ers  and  as  market  packages.  The  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  is  not  good,  because  fruit 
is  bruised  by  heavy  loading,  and  by  the 
awkward  handling  of  it  that  such  a  large 
container  provokes,  and  furthermore 
losses  from  warped  and  dirty  barrels  are 
high.  Where  a  man  can  afford  initial 
outlay  for  special  orchard  containers,  it 
is  mare  satisfactory  to  do  so.  Cheap 
bushel  baskets  have  been  used  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  fact  that  they  nest  making 
them  especially  useful  where  storage 
space  is  small ;  while  more  recently  the 
wide-moutli  galvanized  milk  pail  has  come 
into  use  for  the  tender  varieties.  The 
metal  milk  pail  in  this  way  serves  both 
as  a  packing  receptacle  and  an  orchard 
container.  It  stacks  for  storage,  cannot 
(Continued  on  Page  1365) 
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A  scientific  achievement! 

New  Ford  economies -New  Ford  smoothness 


The  achievement  of  the  Mobiloil  engineers  in  producing  the 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  does  not  lie  in  any  one  characteristic 
of  this  finer  Ford  lubricant,  but  in  its  ability  to  cut  operating 
costs  in  so  many  directions* 

With  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  crankcase 
you  insure  smooth  starts  and  smooth  stops.  And  more — you 
definitely  extend  the  life  of  your  transmission  bands.  The 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  provides  this  new  margin  of  safety 
in  driving  your  Ford. 


Still  more  mileage  between  carbon  removals 

with  today’s  Mobiloil  “E” 


$ 

S 


v 

* 

i. 


Fewer 
carbon 
removals 
with  today’s 
Mobiloil  “E” 


YOUR  guide— if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the  correct 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And  remember  that  .  •  * 
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automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it! 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloil 
*‘E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc.”),  Mobiloil  “A,"  Mobiloil 
and  Mobiloil  “B.“ 


Names  of 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  other  mods. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Chrysler  60,  70,  80 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Bros.  4-cyl. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Nash . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc . 

Arc 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

Oldsmobilc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Are.. 

Overland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

•  “  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Are. 

Paige . 

A  . 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

Arc. 

“  6. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

In  any  car  carbon  is  a  costly  menace.  Carbon  accumulation 
cuts  power.  It  jumps  gasoline  consumption.  Oil  consump¬ 
tion,  too.  And  carbon  removal  jobs  are  a  real  item  in 
operating  expenses. 

With  today’s  Mobiloil  “E”  you  will  experience  unusual 
freedom  from  carbon.  At  the  same  time  your  transmission 
bands  will  keep  soft  and  pliable.  The  combination  of  these 
two  Ford  advantages  is  unique. 

Cheapest  lubrication 

Mobiloil  “E”  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  cheap  oil.  It  costs  a  few  cents 
more  per  quart  than  ordinary  oil.  But  Mobiloil  “E”  gives  you  lower 
cost  per  mile  and  per  year.  That  is  what  counts.  Thrifty  Ford  owners 
never  say  that  Mobiloil  “E”  is  high-priced.  They  have  had  too  much 
experience  with  the  oil  itself.  Mobiloil  “E“  contains  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  to  meet  every  lubricating  need  of  the  Ford  engine,  the  Ford 
clutch  and  the  Ford  transmission. 

Fill  your  Ford  crankcase  today  with  four  quarts  of  the  improved 
Mobiloil  “E”.  The  genuine  Mobiloil  “E”  can  be  obtained  in  orig¬ 
inal  one-gallon  sealed  cans  or  by  the  quart  from  Mobiloil  dealers. 

New  smoothness  of  operation  and  full  power  will  be  immediately 
apparent.  And  road  tests  have  proved  that  you  may  confidently  expect 
less  carbon,  and  a  longer  life  for  your  Ford  engine. 

The  year  around  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and  truck.  In 
your  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A” 
in  winter.  The  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count  on  barrel  and  half-barrel  orders  of  Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil  E 

for  Fords 


11 


-\jr\  T  TT  Tl\  If  /A  T  T  /tyk  *|V  yf  Y'\  a  TVTX/'  main  branches:  tyew  York,  (Chicago,  'Philadelphia ,  Poston ,  ^Buffalo , 

▼  vJ  U  iVJL  v«/  JL  E  E  iVl  Jr  AiN  L  Petroit ,  Pittsburgh,  yjTinneapolis,  £t.  £ouis,  Transas  ,  Pallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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magnificent  tone-scpeb  sixktive-powirful  distance  getter  1 

t 


America's  big,  old,  reliable  Radio 


r  Battery  Set: //,cj 

risers — wbobonghtaf  ter  thorough  Lfy-J* 
comparisons  —  enjoy  programs 
Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 


g.  . 

Corporation  (8th  successful  year) 

guarantees  in  its  big,  powerful,  Coast  to  coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  sets  loud  and  clear— with  themagnifi- 
“the  finest,  most  .enjoyable  per-  centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost¬ 
liest  sets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’s 
with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios. 
Miraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
epproved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 
DEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIC  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com- 
dl; 


formanceobtainableinhighgrade 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour 
home  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
distaneereception,  easy  operation, 
etc. — don’t  buy  itl  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 


-uimiroiwa 


ial.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money  jjetely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
sets  and  equipment— wnte  for  fully  guaranteed.  Easy  toconnect 
itimony  of  nearby  users  and  and  ODerate.  30  davs  trial  f roe- 


testimony  of  nearby  _ 

AmazingSpecial  Factory  Offer, 
Miraco’s  work  equally  fine  on 
"AC”  electric  house  current 
or  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


and  operate.  30  days  trial  froeL 
8  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
take  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  enjoy  rock-bottom  money- 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
cne  of  radio’s  oldest,  most  successful 
builders  offine  sets.  8  th  success,  ul  year. ' 
_  Write  f  USER-AGENTS  !  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 

T)e&W‘~^Z--- — X  to  friends.  Get  Cur  SpeciaLWholesale  Priced 

1  MID-WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

SEND  NO  MONEY — SO 
tttt.  ,  ,  ^  DAYS'  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
— *all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 


MIRACO  Powerplos** 
eetfl— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els— have  magnificently 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral 
tone  quality.  Turn  one  dia  1 
for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Latest 
meta)  shielded  chassis,  _ 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days!  Big  selection 
of  beautiful  cabinets. 


□e  dial  | 
vbere.  I  JL 
est  all-  I  tv. 

IrA 


7  tube 

one  dial 

METAL  SHIELDED 
CHASSIS 

rs 


RETAIL  LIST' 


Elect  rif^Any  Radio 

MIDWESTNO-MTTErar 
$  f  light  Socket 
\Power  Units 


and  "C”  power, 
direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  *'  J 
west  pri  ces  and  discounts 
its  are  hir4 -  ’  * 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN. 

Famous  powerful  big  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher 

price.  30  Days’  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


Juudl  coupon  right  tww A  liSSSSSlS  gjl*^ 


fm.iB 

\  f  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

THIS  COUPQK 

fT  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

IS  NOT 

I  f  555-C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AN  ORDER 

n 


WHOLESALE  testunony  tf  nearby  uhtra,  etc% 


NAME 


Rac 

i  i  o  . 

Nol 

tes 

Imroving  Reception 

I  have  a  five-tube  set  with  three  dials. 
Could  I  improve  reception  by  incasing 
condensers  as  well  as  coils,  or  are  the 
coils  only  to  be  covered?  Might  not  a 
non-conducting  material  be  preferable  or 
do  you  advise  to  protect  the  metal  of 
the  covering  box  with  a  non-conducting 
varnish  ?  E.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

You  can  improve  reception  by  enclos¬ 
ing  each  condenser  and  the  coil  that  be¬ 
longs  with  it,  in  a  metal  box.  You  must 
be  sure  that  any  wires  that  pass  through 
the  box  are  well  insulated  so  that  they  do 
not  make  contact  with  the  metal.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that"  you  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  do  this  with  a  set  that 
has  already  been  essembled ;  it  might  he 
better  to  buy  new  parts  if  you  wish  to 
go  to  that  expense. 

A  non-conducting  material  will  not  do. 
The  material  must  be  some  metal,  copper 
or  aluminum  are  the  most  general  ones  in 
use,  so  that  the  induced  currents  that 
now  affect  adjoining  coils  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  conducting  metal.  J.  H.  F. 


T/our  Spray 
r Materials 
must  he  of  the  best/ 


Insist  on 
'Orchard  Brand 

Bordeau  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Fungi  Dust 
ASP  Dust 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Dritomic  Sulphur 


/-and 

.  '-•i 

H 

:  \ 

pkeMMil 

A 

r\' 

ARSENATEofLEAD 

i 

N 

**««*  •«•*** 

CeheRal  Cwu**iGai>  CeH*** 

■ .  4  • 

IABOR  is  the  big  cost  in  spraying.  The  cost 
^of  materials  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
cost  of  application.  It  is  false  economy  to  save  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  it  costs  you 
ten  times  as  much  in  cull  fruit. 

“ORCHARD  BRAND”  Sprays  are  high  quality 
products  which  have  earned  the  confidence  of 
growers  everywhere.  Due  to  their  suitability 
for  the  purposes  recommended,  and  the  results 
accomplished,  they  are  the  least  expensive. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— 
or  write  direct  to 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


GC1-41A. 


WMMMn 


Florida  or  any  Ohio  stations,  in  fact  no 
Middle  West  stations.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  trouble  might  be  in  the  coils.  The 
coils  now  in  the  machine  are  the  spider¬ 
web  type.  Do  you  suppose  putting  in 
different  coils  would  make  a  difference? 

Vermont.  r.  d.  m. 

Your  set  should  get  many  distant  and 
western  stations,  but  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  coils  or  circuit — - 
this  we  cannot  tell.  If  the  coils  in  the 
set  are  not  broken  (broken  connections), 
we  do  not  think  the  new  coils  would  help 
any.  Spiderweb  coils  are  low  loss  coils. 
We  would  suggest  looking  over  all  your 
connections  in  the  set  and  maybe  you  will 
find  a  poor  joint  or  corroded  connection 
that  is  causing  much  of  your  trouble. 

J.  H.  F. 


Alterations  in  Old  Set 

I  have  an  old  set  which  tunes  by  means 
of  a  vario-coupler  and  condenser  mounted 
on  the  same  shaft.  The  coupler  has 
about  30  taps  with  leads  connected  to  a 
rotary  switch  marker  “tickler.”  Now 
most  of  these  leads  are  never  used,  the 
best  results  being  secured  by  placing  the 
switch  on  the  point  marked  “Max” 
(maximum).  What  I  wish  to  know  is 
can  I  remove  these  30  leads  from  the 
stator  of  the  coupler?  It  seems  to  me 
that  here  is  a  lot  of  unused  wire  and 
dead  ends  that  might  possibly  detract 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  tuner.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  they  were  removed? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  connecting  a 
variable  condenser  across  the  stator  in 
place  of  all  these  taps?  I  have  used  this 
outfit  constantly  for  the  past  four  years 
and  would  not  trade  it  for  some  of  the 
up-to-date  receivers.  I  have  had  isome  re¬ 
markable  results  from  it,  being  able  to 
pick  up  stations  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Texas  and  as  far  west  as  Den¬ 
ver.  Miami  (WIOD)  comes  in  at  times 
with  good  speaker  volume.  All  this  on 
only  three  tubes,  but  with  a  long,  very 
high  aerial.  D.  c.  C. 

Connecticut. 

You  can  remove  all  the  extra  leads 
from  the  stator  of  the  coupler,  except  the 
ones  you  use  for  tuning  on,  without  af- 
jfecting  your  reception  any.  Except  the 
connection  from  the  beginning  of  the 
winding  which  connects  to  another  part 
and  completes  the  circuit  with  the  wire 
from  the  tap  that  you  are  using  for  tun¬ 
ing.  Theoretically  there  should  be  an 
improvement  in  reception  due  to  the  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  dead  ends,  but  in  actual 
practice  there  are  so  many  losses  that 
you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  what  you  get  after  removing 
them.  The  actual  losses  are  small  and 
there  are  more  losses  in  the  condenser 
and  wiring  that  will  offset  anything  that 
you  will  gain  by  removing  them. 

As  to  using  a  condenser  in  place  of  the 
taps,  it  can  be  done  but  again  there 
must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the 
“inductance  and  capacity”  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  windings  and  condenser  capa- 
ity,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
have  the  selectivity  that  you  now  have 
or  the  ease  of  tuning  if  you  put  a  con¬ 
denser  across  the  stator.  We  would  not 
suggest  doing  it  unless  you  just  wish  to 
experiment. 

Those  old  style  sets  are  giving  good 
satisfaction  today,  and  you  seem  to  be 
getting  very  good  results  from  yours.  We 
have  maintained  that  a  radio  set  was  a 
good  investment  even  if  the  makers  do 
change  types  and  styles — one  can  always 
get  the  service  out  of  a  set  and  one  does 
not  need  the  newest  radio  set  any  more 
than  the  newest  piano  just  because  there 
is  a  little  change  made  in  the  circuits. 

j.  n.  F. 


Building  Private  Electric 
Line 

I  am  building  an  electric  line  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long ;  it  is  finished 
all  but  the  wiring.  It  passes  four  farms 
before  reaching  mine.  Two  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  farms  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  cost.  One  of  them 
has  since  refused  to  pay  anything,  figur¬ 
ing  he  can  connect  without  paying  any¬ 
thing,  and  the  other  is  also  doubtful.  Two 
of  the  farms  are  not  tenanted  at  present, 
but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  in  the 
market  for  sale.  When  the  line  is  fin¬ 
ished  it  has  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
electric  company.  As  a  rule  the  electric 
company  tells  me  it  cannot  protect  me 
in  anyway.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
write  to  the.  Public  Service  Commission 
befoi’e  finishing  the  line  or  do  yoxx  know 
of  anything  else  I  could  do?  I  should 
like  to  have  the  electricity,  but  hate  to 
be  the  “goat,”  as  I  am  afraid  I  can  do 
nothing  after  it  is  finished  and  turned 
over.  Or  could  I  remain  owner  of  the 
line  until  they  are  willing  to  make  some 
settlement?  T.  F. 

New  York. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Pxiblic  Service  Commission  and  see  what 
they  say  about  others  being  permitted  to 
connect  to  a  line  that  you  build  without 
paying  you  back  for  their  shai’e  of  the 
consti’uction  cost.  Also  if  you  talk  with 
the  lighting  company,  and  ask  them  to  in¬ 
clude  in  your  contract  that  they  are  to 
charge  anyone  else  who  may  connect  to 
your  line  for  the  consti’uction  costs  and 
allow  you  that  amount  on  your  bills  in 
the  futui’e  they  may  do  so. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  has  had  some¬ 
what  a  similar  experience  as  you,  in 
Michigan,  as  I  had  a  line  constructed 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  company,  and 
since  then  they  have  added  other  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  line,  and  I  did  not  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  them.  The  lighting  com¬ 
panies  usually  figure  that  if  you  cannot 
arrange  with  your  neighbors  to  stand 
their  share  of  the  building  cost,  yet  want 
the  current  badly  enough  that  you  will 
build  the  line  anyway.  Maybe  if  you 
“bluff”  your  neighboi’s,  by  stopping  work 
and  they  see  that  they  will  not  get  elec¬ 
tricity  they  will  come  to  you  and  offer  to 
pay  their  share.  I  have  known  this  to 
work  in  a  few  cases.  J.  H.  F. 


Disappointing  Results 

My  radio  is  of  tuned  radio-frequency 
circuit,  stoi-age  battery  equipped,  five 
tubes  of  UV201A  type,  90  volts  of  B  bat¬ 
tery,  75-ft.  aerial.  It  works  fine  on  local 
and  New  York  stations,  but  does  not 
seem  to  reach  out  as  I  would  like  to  have 
it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  distance  getter. 
I  have  had  one  station  in  Chicago ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  station  in  Chicago 
that  it  brings  in.  Every  night  it  seems 
to  bring  in  the  same  stations,  New  York 
stations  by  the  score.  I  have  never  had 


Trouble  with  Switch 

I  have  changed  my  switch,  also  have 
put  in  a  much  longer  pipe  in  the  earth 
for  a  new  and  better  ground.  But  I  find 
that  with  this  switch  closed,  I  get  just 
about  as  rnxicli  music  from  my  set,  as 
with  it  open.  Is  this  wrong  or  not?  Does 
it  show  that  my  ground  attachment  to  the 
switch  is  no*  effective?  I  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  would  hear  nothing  from  the 
set  with  this  switch  closed.  The  wire 
that  runs  from  ground  to  switch  is  about 
3  ft.  long.  Wire  that  runs  from  set  to 
switch  is  about  15  ft.  long.  Are  these 
the  wires  that  are  catching  this  music, 
when  the  switch  is  closed?  H.  J.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  with 
your  switch,  is  rather  sti’ange,  but  there 
are  many  sets  that  will  work  somewhat 
with  the  ground  completely  disconnected 
or  short-circuited  with  a  switch  like 
yours.  The  switch  is  protecting  your 
set  even  if  you  are  getting  the  music,  and 
so  far  as  lightning  is  concerned  you  do 
not  need  to  worry.  Also  the  wires  in 
and  connecting  your  set  are  all  picking 
up  the  radio  waves  and  so  yoxx  can  always 
get  something  on  it,  even  without  the 
aerial.  Of  course  the  better  the  ground 
the  less  you  will  hear,  or  the  weaker  the 
signals  will  become,  so  it  may  be  a  good 
plan  to  look  at  the  connection  to  your 
ground  rod.  j.  H.  F. 
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“/  want  to  give  every  home 
an  opportunity  to  try  my 
greatest  achievement  —  the 
NEW  Maytag.  1 1  sets  a 
New  Standard  in  Washers ” 


Announcing' 

(he  n  EW 


MAYTAG 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 


FREE  TRIAL 


AGAIN  the  Maytag  writes  washer  history!  Over  a  million  owners,  in¬ 
cluding  many  farm  homes,  have  testified  that  the  Maytag  Gyrafoam 
^  Washer,  introduced  five  years  ago,  was  the  height  of  perfection  in 
washers.  Now  five  years  of  research  work  have  produced  a  new  and  still 
better  Maytag — a  washer  as  far  in  advance  of  the  times  as  the  former 
Maytag  was  five  years  ago. 

An  Improved  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

For  over  ten  years  the  famous  Maytag 
Multi-Motor  has  solved  the  washer  prob¬ 
lem  for  farm  homes  without  electricity. 

The  Multi-Motor  on  the  New  Maytag 
embodies  engineering  refinements  that 
make  it  the  most  modern  small  gasoline 
power  unit  available.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
washer — not  a  separate  unit  with  belts  to 
line  up.  The  housewife  can  start  and 
operate  it  as  easily  as  she  can  an  electric 
motor,  and  it  is  quite  as  compact,  simple 
and  noiseless. 


The  New  Maytag  has  a  Roller  Water 


Remover  with  a  flexible  top  roll  and  a  firm 
bottom  roll.  Its  larger  working  surface 
hugs  every  fold  of  the  clothes,  giving 
greater  efficiency  without  pressing  in  hard- 
to-remove  wrinkles  and  without  danger  to 
buttons  or  laces.  It  has  Safety  Automa¬ 
tic  Feed  Board,  self-re  versing  drainboard 
and  self-adjusting  tension. 

See  a  New  Maytag — the  only  washer 
with  a  roomy,  lifetime,  cast-aluminum 
tub;  that  does  a  big  washing  in  an  hour  or 
two  without  hand-rubbing  anything. 


Wash  with  a  New  Maytag  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  phone  or  write  a  Maytag 
dealer.  If  the  Maytag  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 

F-10-27 


Approval 
-^762 

L Good  Housekeeping! 
•  Institute  .s J 


THE 


EASTERN 


MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa  Deferred  Payments 


( Founded  1894) 

BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD  ST., 


You'll  Never  Miss 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Astoria,  1,.  1.. Queens  Maytag  (Jo. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn . Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Cairo . Harring  Elect.  Station 

Cananduigua .DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  .Chus  M.  Cauham,  Inc. 
Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ...  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Croton  Kails 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Ityman 

Elleuville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira ..  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
flushing,  L.  I.. Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Kulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Glens  Falls 

McConnell-Ricliards  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 

Governeur . F.  G.  Gallagher 

Gownuda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Greenport . Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton . Edw.  W,  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Iloricon. .  .McConnell-Ricliards  Co. 

Ilornell . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

I  lion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown ....  Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 
Lackawanna ....  Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski.  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Loekport ...... Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena . L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierliile 

Newark . DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols . A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oneontn . Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Patchogue . Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Win.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberta 


Plattsburg.  Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
I’leasautville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 

Port  Jervis . James  P.  Morgan 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  W.  Blanchard.  Mgr. 

Riverhead . M.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester. .  .Maytag  Monroe  Corp. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers’  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Selienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Stillwater . Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga  .  .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tapper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Sou 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown .. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson. DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. . Bellevue  Maytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Brnddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Marks 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Carlisle . Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  ..Carnegie  Maytag  Store 

Catasauqua . W.  T.  Kleppingei 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clearfield.  .Routcli  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville . . .  .M.  1).  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguing 

Dormont . Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Maytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton . Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 


Kane . Metzger- Wright  Co. 

Keuuett  Square.  John  H.  I  oorliees 
Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Monessen . Waugamnn  El.  Co. 

Montrose  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Newport . Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Bros. 

Peckville. . .  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg 

Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

Del.  County  Maytag  Co., 

North  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
West  Phila.  Maytag  Co., 
Phoenixville ....  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

North  Side  Maytag  Store. 
Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 


Pottstown . McCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsville _ Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford . McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 


Sharon. ..  .Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah.. Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 
Slatington.  ..Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton 

l’ocurn,  Godsclialk  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua . . . .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Tarentum . . . . . .  John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger- Wright  Co. 

West  Chester. .  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton ....  Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Store 
York... York  County  Maytag  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne. Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook. ..  .Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Burlington. .  .Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Elizabeth 

Albert  Lifson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Hackensack. ..  .H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Ilammonton. . .  .ltice-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

High  ts  town 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Millville. ..  .Triangle  Maytag  Co. 
Montclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Alorristowu. .’ . .  .  .James  E.  Hauck 
New  Brunswick. . .Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp's  Maytag  Shop 

Pennington.  .Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank _ Charles  K.  Hopping 

Roebling.  .Roebling  General  Store 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River.  ...Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Rotli-Seuferling  Co. 

Wildwood. . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury ...  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Salisbury  .Del-Mar-Va  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Dover... Kent  County  Maytag  Co. 
Georgetown 

Del-Mar-Va  Maytag  Co. 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . l’lotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Brockton. .  .Brockton  Heating  Co. 

Brookline . Maytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas. Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 


Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. . -W.  E.  Aubuelion  Co. 
Fitchburg , , . , .  Central  Ildwe.  Co. 


Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . W.  E.  Aubuelion  Co. 

Gilbertville 

Maytag  Wachusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Flolyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hyaunis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence 

Mailman,  Hanlon  &  Cullen  Co. 

Lowell . The  Chalifoux  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Mancliaug. ..  .Provost  Maytag  Co 

Mansfield . Flint  Maytag  Store 

Marblehead 

Haley  Elect.  Appl.  Co. 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose. ..  .Graham  Maytag  Store 

Milford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport.  .Edward  M.  Piumer 
North  Adams 

Maytag  North  Adams  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 
Pittsfield.  .Maytag  Pittsfield  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Point  Independence 

Cape  Cod  Maytag  Store 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Soutlibridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

Webster . Perron  &  Company 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winehendon . .  .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester. McCullough  Maytag  Co. 
CONNECTICUT 


Branford. ...  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
Bridgeport.  ..  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bristol . .....Geo.  T.  Baeliand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Greenwich.  .Greenwich  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford 


The  Eastern  Sales  Co..  Inc. 
Meriden  .Zimmer-Champliu  El.  Co. 

Milford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck :...  Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Canaan.  .Silliman  Hdwe.  Co. 
New  Britain.  .  .Dunham  Sales  Co. 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Norwalk . Herman  Sachs 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

South  Manchester ...  Hillery  Bros. 

So.  Norwalk . A.  D.  Morgan 

Stafford  Springs. ..  .Geo.  II.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Torrington . The  Maytag  Shop, 

J.  Diachenko,  Proprietor 
Wallingford. .  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
Waterlniry . . .  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
West  Haven... A.  A.  MacPherson 
Westport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willima-ntie . Carl  M.  Sharpe 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  European  Corn-borer  is 
Present  Everywhere  in 
This  State 

We  taxpayers  are  paying  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  suppress  the  corn 
borer.  The  truckmen  are  bringing  corn 
here,  and  have  for  a  long  time,  that  is 
very  badly  infested.  A  lady  told  me  to¬ 
day  that  she  bought  24  ears  and  eight 
were  full  of  worms ;  another  bought  a 
lot  to  take  to  camp,  and  they  had  to 
throw  it  all  away.  The  camper  said  it 
was  all  the  same.  Why  does  the  State 
allow  these  truckmen  from  Albany  and 
New  York  to  distribute  such  a  scourge? 
I  think  more  of  my  sweet  corn  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  grow  in  my  garden,  but  if 
they  are  allowed  to  bring  in  the  corn- 
borer  we  shall  be  deprived  of  one  of  our 
finest  foods.  Farmers  say  that  they  can¬ 
not  sell  our  own  growth,  as  the  retail 
stores  say  they  can  buy  it  from  the  trucks 
for  any  price  they  offer.  A.  D.  C. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

There  is  probably  no  great  cause  for 
A.  D.  C.  to  worry  regarding  the  sale  of 
“wormy”  ears  of  corn  by  the  truckmen  in 
his  vicinity,  for  the  corn-borer  is  now 
well  distributed  over  nearly  all  of  New 
York  State,  especially  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  Schenectady,  Schoharie 
and  Otsego  counties.  Moreover,  the 
chances  of  the  caterpillars  in  green  corn 
to  become  established  are  not  very  great, 
for  most  of  them  would  die  from  starva¬ 
tion  when  the  corn  is  used.  It  is  also 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  “worms  ’ 
in  the  ears  of  corn  were  the  corn  ear- 
worm,  which  is  a  common  native  cater¬ 
pillar  often  mistaken  for  the  corn-borer. 

If  the  corn-borer  has  not  yet  reached 
the  garden  of  A.  D.  C.  he  is  very  fortu¬ 
nate.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  and  pro¬ 
bably  sooner,  the  moths  will  come  from 
other  fields  of  corn  for  they  cannot  be 
stopped  by  any  known  method  of  quar¬ 
antine.  In  fact,  quarantine  methods 
against  most  insects  once  established  in 
this  country  are  not  of  much  avail  in 
checking  the  spread  of  them.  In  other 
words,  most  of  the  introduced  insect 
pests  of  this  country  have  quietly  and 
persistently  spread  from  one  area  to  an¬ 
other  in  spite  of  any  quarantine  in  force. 
Witness  for  example,  the  cotton  boll- 
weevil,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  corn- 
borer,  and  others.  Local  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations,  for  the  most  part,  serve  only  to 
annoy  growers,  and  often  bring  severe 
losses  to  growers  who  are  not  allowed  to 
ship  their  products  to  market,  g.  w.  h. 


White  Ants  Attack  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants 

I  am  sending  some  insects  resembling 
white  ants  that  have  been  destroying 
flowering  plants  in  this  section.  They 
seem  to  work  in  the  stem  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and  eat  up  through  the 
center  of  the  stem,  and  in  time  kill  the 
plants.  Where  the  plants  need  support 
and  sticks  were  used  for  support,  these 
insects  ate  the  sticks  off  in  the  soil. 

Chichester,  New  York.  K.  b. 

White  ants,  which  are  not  ants  at  all, 
are  chewers  of  dry  wood  of  various  kinds, 
by  preference,  rarely  attacking  living  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  and  then  only  under  special 
conditions.  Fortunately,  we  in  the  North 
are  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks 
of  white  ants.  It  is  in  the  tropics  and 
subtropical  countries  that  these  insects 
develop  in  enormous  abundance  and  cause 
great  damage. 

My  first  real  experience  with  white  ants 
was  in  Mississippi.  A  temporary  chicken- 
house  for  some  experimental  work  had 
been  constructed  and  set  on  wooden 
blocks.  Three  or  four  months  later  I 
went  out  one  morning  to  observe  my 
experiments  and  lo  and  behold,  the  house 
had  nearly  tipped  over  towards  the  east! 
An  examination  soon  showed  that  the 
wooden  blocks  on  that  side  had  been 
honeycombed  by  white  ants  until  they 
were  mere  paper-like  shells.  It  is  in 
South  Africa,  however,  that  white  ants 
reach  the  height  of  their  development. 
Drummond  in  his  “Tropical  Africa”  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  them.  He  says 
you  bui'ld  your  house  where  you  think 
there  are  no  white  ants,  but  one  day  the 
doorpost  suddenly  totters  and  falls  and 
down  come  the  rafters  with  a  crash.  The 
whole  insides  of  the  timbers  are  eaten 
away,  and  one  can  push  the  fingers  into 


them  as  though  they  were  paper.  Furni¬ 
ture,  tables,  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
all  wooden  articles  arc  riddled  through 
and  through ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa 
he  says  he  believes  that  if  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  lay  down  to  sleep  the  leg 
would  be  a  heap  of  sawdust  in  the 
morning. 

My  second  experience  with  white  ants 
was  in  a  pecan  nursery  near  Biloxi,  Miss. 
In  this  particular  nursery  the  young  trees 
had  been  set  on  newly  cleared  forest  land, 
and  many  dead  i*oots,  old  stumps,  and 
logs  were  still  in  the  soil,  and  lying  on  the 
ground.  White  ants  were  present  in  num¬ 
bers  in  these  remains  of  dead  wood,  and 
when  the  young  trees  were  set  on  the  land 
the  insects,  being  very  abundant,  and 
lacking  their  usual  plentiful  food  supply, 
most  of  the  wood  having  of  course  been 
removed,  they  migrated  to  the  living  pecan 
trees  and  began  burrowing  up  through 
the  trunks  of  them.  The  conditions  here 
were  abnormal,  and  just  right  to  induce 
the  white  ants  to  depart  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  habits  of  living  in  dead  wood  and  to 
attack  living  plants. 

From  R.  B.’s  description  I  infer  that 
somewhat  similar  conditions  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  his  case.  I  think  the  white  ants 
are  present  in  the  soil  and  living,  for  the 


most  part,  in  the  supporting  sticks  of 
which  R.  B.  speaks.  At  least,  the  stick 
he  sent  was  riddled  with  the  galleries  of 
the  insects.  The  white  ants  have  proba¬ 
bly  been  hard  pressed  to  find  food  enough 
of  the  kind  they  prefer,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  taken  to  eating  the  living  plants. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  removal  of  all 
dry  pieces  of  wood,  sticks,  boards,  chips, 
etc ;  will  stop  the  trouble  by  completely 
starving  the  insects.  At  least,  this  was 
what  we  did  in  case  of  the  pecan  nursery, 
and  the  trouble  stopped  almost  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  had  begun.  G.  W.  H. 


Slugs  Show  a  Taste  for 
Strawberries 

In  looking  over  our  large  strawberry 
bed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  of  our  berries  had  been 
badly  eaten.  At  first  we  supposed  that 
this  had  been  done  by  the  birds,  but  one 
day  we  tried  to  pick  what  we  thought 
was  a  leaf  from  the  side  of  a  berry,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  a  kind  of  a  green 
worm  of  the  nature  of  a  slug  or  leech. 
By  putting  salt  on  them  they  would  be¬ 
come  smaller,  but  would  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appear.  This  seems  to  occur  only  after 
a  long  rainy  spell.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  is  something  new,  or  is  it  a  frequent 
occxm’ence  under  the  same  conditions? 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn.  mks.  h.  l.  b. 

The  gray  garden  slug,  which  is  often 
decidedly  greenish  in  coloi’,  has  long 
shown  its  good  judgment  in  selecting 
strawberries  to  eat  whenever  it  could 
find  them.  This  small,  shelless  snail,  or 
slug,  came  to  us  from  Europe  a  good 
many  years  ago,  apparently  having  landed 


on  our  shores  in  the  vicinity  of  staid  old 
Boston.  Since  that  time,  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  has  spread  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  includes 
in  its  menu  all  sorts  of  plants  and,  at 
times,  even  small  animals  such  as  aphids, 
earthworms,  etc. 

The  slug  has  no  protective  covering 
over  its  soft,  slimy  body,  and  has  xxo 
sti’ong  jaws  or  other  means  of  defense, 
yet  it  is  most  tenacioxxs  of  life  and  main¬ 
tains  itself  on  the  earth  in  great  num¬ 
bers  despite  its  weak,  puny  body. 

Salt,  air-slaked  'lime,  sulphur  and  simi¬ 
lar  materials  have  but  little  effect  in  re¬ 
pelling  or  desti-oying  the  slugs.  The 
most  effective  material  for  protecting 
plants  from  their  injuries  is  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  commei-cial  dry  Bordeaux 
which  can  be  purchased  in  most  towns 
nowadays  gives  very  good  satisfactioix. 
It  can  be  applied  wet,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package,  or  it  can  be  dusted 
on  dry.  In  conjxinction  with  the  Boi-- 
deaux,f  if  the  slugs  are  abundant,  a  poi¬ 
son  bait  composed  of  Paris  green,  one 
part  by  weight,  and  chopped  lettuce 
leaves,  cabbage  or  clover,  16  parts  by 
weight,  may  be  xised  to  advantage.  The 
bait  should  be  placed  in  small  heaps  here 
and  there  among  the  plants  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  G.  W.  H. 


“Where  did  you  find  this  wonderful 
follow-up  system?  It  would  get  money 
out  of  anybody.”  “I  simply  compiled  and 
adapted  the  letters  my  son  sent  me  from 
college.” — Boston  Transei’ipt. 


More  lor  Your  Money 

when  you  buy  a 


4  Chassis-$725  to  $3595 


52 


4-Door  Sedan,  $795 
Four  other  body  styles 
priced  from 
$725  to  $875 


4-Door  Sedan,  $1245 
Six  other  body  styles 
priced  from 
$1095  to  $1295 


Royal  Sedan,  $1595 
Six  other  body  styles 
priced  from 
$1495  to  $1745 


Everywhere  you  hear  peo¬ 
ple  praising  Chrysler  “52,” 
“62,”  “12”  or  Imperial  “80”  — 
delighting  in  their  smartness, 
performance  and  handling  ease, 
their  roadability,  comfort  and 
wealth  of  equipment — in  other 
words,  expressing  their  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  continued  lead¬ 
ership  of  Chrysler  engineering 
and  manufacturing* 

With  four  great  Chryslers  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $725  to  $3595, 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  now  to 
select  any  Chrysler  —  according 
to  your  needs  and  taste  —  with 
certainty  you  are  getting  the 
utmost  value  for  your  money. 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current 
Federal  excise  tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in 
position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  timepay- 
ments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan. 


Imperial 

80 


Eleven  body  styles 
priced  from 
$2495  to $3595 


1003 


CHRYSLER  MODEL  NUMBERS  MEAN  MILES  PER  HOUR 
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Western  New  York  Har¬ 
vests  Its  Apple  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  13G0) 
be  piled  one  on  top  of  another  when 
tilled  with  fruit,  and  any  rough  handling 
on  the  part  of  the  pickers  is  easily  heard. 
The  canvas  picking  bag  with  open  bottom 
means  more  fruit  picked  in  a  day,  but 
there  is  always  more  or  less  bruising  from 
striking  the  ladder  and  branches.  An 
improvement  is  the  metal-sided  picking 
bag  which  perhaps  more  nearly  meets  the 
average  orchard  need  than  any  picking 
receptacle  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
Where  habit  is  strong  the  woven  picking 
basket  with  its  S-shaped  hook  is  still 
supreme. 

The  time  was  when  most  grading  was 
done  in  the  orchard  over  movable  sorting 
tables.  A  large  share  of  fruit  is  still 
handled  in  this  way,  the  pickers  carry¬ 
ing  their  fruit  to  the  table,  where  sorters 
on  each  side  pick  out  the  worst  defects, 
while  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  table 
runs  the  fruit  into  barrels,  sorting  it  as 
well  as  he  can  in  the  short  length  of 
time  that  he  has.  Undoubtedly  the  method 
is  cheapest  and  most  rapid,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  fruit  for  the  pie  trade  or  to 
either  exceptionally  good  or  especially 
poor  runs  of  fruit.  In  the  main,  however, 
there  is  a  steady  swing  towards  separat¬ 
ing  the  picking  operation  from  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  job.  The  more  rigid 
grading  laws  and  more  exacting  market 
demands  make  the  packing  house  a  grow¬ 
ing  necessity. 

An  interesting  trend  in  this  connection 
is  toward  wholesale  dealers  in  the  large 
cities  operating  packing  plants  of  their 
own  in  fruit  sections.  They  can  then 
pack  the  fruit  according  to  their  indivi¬ 
dual  market  demands  and  be  sure  of  sat¬ 
isfying  the  trade  they  aim  to  supply.  And 
so  the  methods  of  harvesting  and  packing 
change,  and  the  grower  who  is  making 
the  most  from  his  fruit  is  the  one  who  is 
most  quickly  and  easily  adapting  himself 
to  the  many  little  changes — none  of  them 
big — which,  when  added  together,  make 
profit  and  loss.  H.  B.  tukey. 


There's  two -even  three  times  the  mileage  in 


—  the  ivor Id’s  best 
work  rubber 


Squash  Recipes 

Squash  may  be  prepared  in  so  many 
delicious  ways  that  I  am  sending  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes,  which  are  tried  and  true: 

Crisp  Fried  Squash. — Pare  your  squash 
and  cut  in  slices  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  Season  with  salt  and 
black  pepper.  Turn  in  flour  and  then  in 
beaten  egg  to  which  a  little  salt  and  milk 
has  been  added.  Fry  in  hot  grease  to  a 
golden  brown. 

Squash  Fried  With  Onions.  —  Pare, 
seed  and  cut  the  squash  into  chips  as  you 
would  potatoes  for  frying.  Also  slice 
the  onions.  Season  well  with  black  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  fry  in  bacon  grease  un¬ 
til  slightly  brown  and  tender.  Serve 
steaming  hot. 

Squash  Sandwiches. — Fry  squash  as  in 
above  recipe,  only  season  a  little  strong¬ 
er.  Mash  with  potato  masher  to  make 
spreading  easier.  Pickles  may  be  sliced 
and  placed  between  the  sandwiches  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Squash  Pudding— Pare  and  cut  squash 
into  chips,  then  boil  in  water  to  which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added.  Drain,  mash 
and  add  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  sugar,  one  or 
two  eggs,  and  a  little  milk  or  cream.  Pour 
into  baking  dish  and  bake  until  brown  on 
top.  Serve  hot,  or  it  is  quite  good  served 
Cold.  MRS.  J.  W.  RAY. 


Steaming  vs.  Scraping 
Potatoes 

One  day  I  went  to  a  book  club  meeting, 
and  as  it  was  a  place  for  exchange  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  of  books,  I  heard  a  mem¬ 
ber  say :  “I  never  scrape  new  potatoes. 
I  just  steam  or  boil  them  and  strip  the 
skins  off  after  they  are  done."  Some¬ 
what  doubting,  and  hopeful,  I  tried  that 
process,  and  found  myself  relieved  of  a 
distasteful  task.  Steaming  is  the  better 
way.  but  some  new  potatoes  can  be  boiled 
in  salted  water  without  going  to  pieces: 

G.  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


Winter  Jelly-making 

At  the  usual  jelly-making  time  I  have 
so  much  other  work  to  do  that  I  can  the 
grapes,  crab  apples  or  anything  else  that 
I  have,  with  as  little  cooking  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  no  sugar,  in  large  cans,  then  as 
needed  or  when  I  have  the  time,  I  make 
my  jelly.  mrs.  maud  f.  curtis. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Woman’s  Flower  Garden,  In¬ 
door  and  Out,  by  Jane  Leslie  Kift.  This 
is  a  dainty  little  book  that  is  sure  to  at¬ 
tract  the  home  gardener’s  eye,  written 
by  one  whose  articles  on  gardening  are 
familiar  to  thousands  of  readers,  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  book  includes 
clear,  practical  information  about  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  both  indoors  and  out,  and 
is  written  so  pleasantly  that  it  makes 
very  agreeable  reading.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  152  pages  and  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  Published  by  the  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co..  Inc.,  New  York;  price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.10. 


The  prediction  that  everybody  will 
soon  learn  to  fly  appears  to  offer  the  one 
ray  of  hope  for  the  jay-walker. — Man¬ 
chester  Union. 


Railroad  men  discovered  it— mail  men  spread  the  good  news— and  farmers 
broadcast  it  over  the  entire  country.  ‘Caboose’  actually  outwears  from  2  to  3 
pairs  of  ordinary  rubbers — and  so  reduces  the  cost  of  rubber  footwear!  Be  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  word  of  this  army  of  users— ‘Caboose’  will  make  good  for  you,  too. 

Converse-built  Rubber  Footwear  includes  many  other  money-saving  items 
—  each  with  a  reputation  for  economy  through  long  wear— for  the  entire 
family.  Look  for  the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big  ‘C’  on  the  sole  —  to 
identify  the  genuine. 


The  popular  fleece-lined,  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe.  Warm  in 
coldest  weather.  Easily 
cleaned.  Buckles  do  not  pull 
out.  In  five-buckle  height, 
ask  for  ‘Chief  ’. 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Factory  &  Qeneral  Offices,  Malden,  Mass. 
Chicago,  618  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Minneapolis,  646  Stinson  Blvd. 


Comfortable  as  an  old  shoe 
because  it  is  made  over  Con¬ 
verse  foot-form  last.  Wears 
like  iron.  Extra  heavy  exten¬ 
sion  sole  protects  the  uppers 
against  snagging. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


WE 

NEED 

RAW 


FURS 


Nothing 
Like  It 
For 
Service 
In  Cold 
Weather 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


Keeps  out  cold  and  wind,  wears 
like  iron,  doesn’t  interfere  with 
work  or  play.  Will  not  rip,  ravel 
or  tear,  can  be  washed  and  keeps 
its  shape.  Just  the  garment  for 
the  outdoor  man.  Made  in  three 
styles  —  coat  with  or  without 
collar  and  vest. 

Ask  Tour  Dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


TRAPPERS !  If  you  really  want  to  know 
who  pays  Highest  Prices,  SEND  US  A 
TRIAL  SHIPMENT.  The  thousands  of 
dollars  we  save  on  advertising  go  into  your 
pocket.  Expert  grading,  prompt  payments. 
“Real  money  not  promises”— that’s  wliat 
you  want  and  you  always  get  here. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Price  Lists, 
Market  Reports,  Shipping  Tags,  etc. 

A.  SUSKIND  ^p£un? 

Established  1894 

115  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

!  316-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  RAW  FURS  WANTED 

_  Free  bait  tor  names  of  3  or  4  trappers. 

Get  our  flat  deflnate  prices. 

STERN’S  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GINSENG 


'fcnv  PAYS  ME  M0RE 

XUA  FUR  MONEY 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE," 

:  Says  J.L. Stewart 


j.n. steward, urewe,  va.  nowsnips  sn  ha 
furs  to  George  I.  Fox,  New  York's  largest  raw 
fur  merchant.  His  unsolicited  letter  tells  why. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  grading  of 
furs.Since  I  turned  my  furs  to  Fox,  I  can  safely  say 
I  realize  MORE  MONEY  than  I  have  elsewhere.’* 
Hundreds  ot  similar  letters  from  trappers  and 
collectors  all  over  the  country  prove  that  Fox 
pays  bigger  prices,  makes  quicker  payments, 
pays  or  refunds  allshipping  charges— gives  every¬ 
one  a  square  deal  all  around.  Mail  coupon  for  ‘ 
FoxNew  York  guaranteed  fur  price  list,  FREE 
—  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  hand 
book  and  letters  from  trap¬ 
pers  like  yourself  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

George  I.  Fox  Corp., 

254  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  I 
Send  me  free  items  mentioned  la  • 
this  ad.  ^  | 


Kama 


b 


Address  - 


/—RAW  FURS-n 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  warrants  for  your  furs,  if  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO..  INC.,  148  West  27lh  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 
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Taking  Over  a  Run-down 
Orchard 

I  purchased  a  farm  this  year  contain¬ 
ing  about  500  apple  trees.  The  trees  have 
not  been  taken  care  of  for  the  last  live 
years ;  they  are  about  10  years  old.  The 
trees  look  healthy  in  the  stem  and 
branches,  but  the  leaves  are  poor  and  the 
fruit  is  small  and  wormy.  A.  R. 

Freehold,  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
the  orchard  into  clean  cultivation.  It 
quite  evidently  lacks  vigor.  Plow  it  early 
next  Spring  preferably,  although  if  your 
other  work  will  be  pressing,  you  may  plow 
it  this  Fall.  Cultivate  well  up  until  the 
lirst  of  July  and  then  sow  a  cover  crop. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  the  trees  re¬ 
spond  to  this  treatment.  For  protection 
from  insects  and  diseases  you  must  spray. 
In  most  seasons  the  following  schedule 
will  give  you  ample  protection.  (1)  De¬ 
layed  dormant,  apply  when  the  buds  are 
breaking,  consisting  of  11  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur,  %  of  a  pint  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  and  2%  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons.  (2)  Calyx, 
applied  when  the  petals  are  off  but  be¬ 
fore  the  calyx  cup  has  closed,  consisting 
of  2 Ys  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  %  of  a 
pint  of  nicotine  'Sulphate  and  2y%  lbs.  of 
lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons.  (3)  Summer  spray,  applied  about 
the  first  of  July  consisting  of  two  gallons 
of  lime-sulphur  and  2%  lbs.  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons.  If 
you  will  follow  these  general  directions 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  carry  them  out 
thoroughly,  you  will  have  good  fruit. 

H.  B.  TTTKEY. 


Injured  Maple  Trees 

Some  of  the  maple  trees  in  front  of 
our  house  have  been  in  poor  condition 
all  Summer.  When  other  healthy  maples 
have  plenty  of  large  green  leaves,  these 
sick  trees  had  some  of  their  leaves  turn 
brown.  It  looked  as  if  some  insect  was 
eating  the  leaves,  for  they  ’looked  per¬ 
forated.  Besides,  some  of  the  smaller 
branches  rotted  away  and  were  broken 
Off.  H.  W.  A. 

E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

It  is  only  a  guess  as  to  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is,  but  this  past  season  has  seen  nrncli 
injury  to  maples  because  of  water  short¬ 
age.  This  may  be  due  to  several  factors, 
such  as  dry  weather,  Winter  injury  to  the 
roots,  or  drying  winds.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  gas.  If  the  trouble  is  due  to 
water  shortage,  you  can  help  by  sprink¬ 
ling  the  trees  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  A  little  fertilizer  spaded  in  around 
them  will  also  be  useful.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  chewing 
insect,  as  you  suggest,  it  may  be  that  you 
can  control  the  pest  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  a  good  suggestion, 
however,  to  do  what  you  can  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  trees.  H.  B.  T. 


Evergreens  Dying 

The  Irish  junipers  here  are  dying  from 
the  inside  of  the  tree.  Can  you  advise 
what  remedy  to  prevent  the  trouble? 

Strasburg,  Va.  G.  a.  c. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  trouble 
may  be.  Any  of  a*  number  of  agents 
might  be  responsible.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  where  trees  die  in  the 
way  that  you  say  yours  are  dying,  the 
u-ouble  is  due  to  dry  weather,  deficiency 
of  moisture  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  trees  are  then  in  poor  vigor  and  they 
begin  dropping  branches.  If  you  can  cul¬ 
tivate  the  trees,  try  that;  otherwise,  pro¬ 
vide  a  mulch  of  straw  or  peat  moss.  Any- 
think  that  you  can  do  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  trees  will  help.  H.  B.  T. 


Mushrooms  in  Stable 

On  my  farm  there  is  an  old  barn  with 
cellar  underneath.  The  man  who  had 
this  farm  before  me  kept  ji  horse  and 
cow  in  this  basement  during  the  Winter. 
The  cellar  has  no  windows  and  only  one 
door.  The  other  day  I  noticed  some 
mushroom  sprouts  growing.  We  are  not 
going  to  eat  them,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  good  place  to  raise 
mushrooms.  S. 

Montvale,  N.  J. 

The  mushroom  business  has  been  very 
much  overdone.  Unless  you  understand 
the  work  thoroughly  and  have  a  ready 
market,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  leave 
the  proposition  alone.  If  you  seriously 


contemplate  going  into  the  mushroom 
business,  however,  you  should  get  in 
touch  with  someone  who  does  grow  them, 
and  learn  as  many  of  the  practical  points 
as  you  can.  You  cannot  succeed  by  book 
information  alone.  In  commeix-ial  cul- 
ture  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  spawn, 
conti’ol  the  temperature,  control  insects 
and  disease  and  most  of  all,  find  a  market. 

'  H.  B.  T. 


Browning  of  Spruce  Trees 

I  have  two  blue  spruce  trees  which  have 
been  set  out  about  three  yeax*s.  This 
Summer  the  leaves  on  these  ti’ees  started 
to  turn  brown.  These  trees  are  set  out 
on  a  side  hill  of  about  60  degi’ees.  One 
of  the  trees  is  about  10  ft.  and  the  other 
about  30  ft.  from  a  nxulberry  tree.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  caused  this 
brown  rot  and  what  I  would  do  to  check 
it  and  prevent  it.  h.  j.  m. 

Newton,  Conn. 

If  you  can  inci’ease  the  vigor  of  the 
trees  they  will  probably  recover.  A  great 
many  evergreens  this  Summer  show  this 
same  trouble  where  they  are  in  positions 
that  did  not  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  receive  sufficient  wateix  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  watering,  or  a  mxxlch  of  straw  will 
all  be  helpful.  If  you  have  any  fertilizer 
that  you  can  apply  in  a  limited  amount, 
it  will  also  be  helpful.  Ti-y  to  keep  up 
the  vigoi’  of  the  ti*ees  and  they  will  out¬ 
grow  tlxe  ti’ouble.  H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  Roses  and  Plums 

1.  I  have  an  old  x-ose  bush  that  I  wish 
to  try  with  diffei-ent  color  1‘oses.  The 
bush  is  about  three  feet  high  now.  'How 
low  should  I  cut  it  to  start  the  new  ones 
on  it?  What  time  of  the  year  is  best  to 
do  this  work?  Would  it  be  better  to  graft 
or  to  bud?  2.  I  have  a  plum  tree  about 
three  years  old  which  has  two  limbs. 
Would"  a  peach  grow  if  grafted  on  one  of 
these  limbs?  J.  g. 

1.  You  will  do  better  to  bud  your  roses 
than  to  try  to  graft  them.  You  can  put 
the  bud  almost  anywhere.  They  are 
grafted  at  a  distance  from  the  ground  of 
6  ft.  all  the  way  down  to  the  crown.  In 
commercial  practice  the  budding  is  done 
at  the  crown.  Do  the  budding  during 
July.  You  will  then  cut  off  the  part 
above  the  bud  in  the  Spring  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  bud  will  push  out  that 
season  and  make  a  new  plant. 

2.  It  will  also  be  better  to  bud  the 

peach  than  to  graft  it.  Grafts  do  not 
take  very  well  on  any  of  the  stone  fruits. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is 
vei-y  little  practical  value  in  budding 
the  peach  on  the  plum  the  way  you  are 
planning  to  do,  but  it  will  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  performance.  H.  B.  T. 


Pruning  Maple  Trees 

Will  cutting  the  tops  of  maple  trees 
increase  the  spread  of  the  branches? 
What  nther  pruning  should  be  done  in 
order  to  cause  spi’ead  of  the  branches? 
Some  are  about  10  years  old  and  the 
branches  point  straight  up  like  a  poplai*. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  spread.  M.  H. 

You  will  do  better  to  leave  the  trees 
alone.  The  maple  will  spread  in  time 
although  it  is  at  best  only  a  moderately 
spi’eading  tree.  While  young  it  is  quite* 
upright.  Pruning  will  help  it  to  spread 
somewhat,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will 
spoil  the  general  shape  and  natural 
beaxity,  and  will  check  growth.  Five 
yeai’s  from  now,  you  will  be  glad  you  did 
not  cut  them.  H.  B.  T. 


Norway  Maple  Aphis 

I  have  a  Norway  maple  tree  that  is 
about  30  ft.  in  height  and  about  20  years 
old.  The  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  shiny  sticky  substance, 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are 
masses  of  tiny  green  lice.  I  should  ap- 
pi’eciate  advice  as  to  what  may  be  done 
to  save  the  trees.  M.  G.  c. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  Norway  maple  aphis,  a 
sucking  insect  controlled  by  spraying 
with  one  pint  of  nieotiixe  sulphate  and  5 
lbs.  of  soap  in  100  gallons  of  spray.  The 
spray  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
pest  is  discovered.  You  can  probably 
find  someone  in  the  vicinity  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  spraying  shade  trees.  It 
will  require  a  power  oxitfit  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  directed  at  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  While  it  is  desix-able  to  rid 
the  tree  of  the  lice,  it  will  not  be  killed 
by  a  first  attack.  H.  b.  t. 


anes 

makes  warm  friends 
and  saves  them  money 


1  Hanes  Collarettes 
are  cut  to  size.  A 
40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap 
open. 


O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t 
**  pull  off.  They  snug 
the  wrist.  Reinforced 
on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 


'I  Hanes  Elastic 

Shoulders  give  with 
every  movement,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  made 
with  a  service-doubling 
lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 


A  Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really  stays 
closed.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  mea¬ 
surement  as  well  as 
chest. 


C  Hanes  Elastic 
Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  socks. 


You  can  step  into  a  suit  of  Hanes  and  smile  at 
winter  winds.  Hanes  brings  you  comfort  and 
healthful  warmth.  It  protects  you  from  the  bitter¬ 
est  blasts  of  winter.  And — Hanes  prices  save  you 
money. 

There  is  longer  wear  in  Hanes  too.  Just  ex¬ 
amine  the  quality  of  the  material.  Notice  how 
soft  and  elastic  and  closely  knit  it  is.  Notice  that 
those  buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay.  Hanes  Under¬ 
wear  is  absolutely  guaranteed — every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  In  every  particular,  Hanes  offers  you 
the  greatest  underwear  value  that  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  buy. 

Hanes  is  made  in  extra  heavy,  heavy,  medium 
and  light  weights.  Union  suits  for  men  priced 
from  $1  to  $1.50.  Shirts  and  drawers  75c  and  85c 
a  garment.  Union  suits  for  boys  and  children 
too,  75c  to  $1. 

Ask  for  Hanes  at  your  regular  store.  If  they 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  today. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Go.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 
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Poor  Yield  of  Grapes 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  grapes  all 
went  to  vine  and  yielded  very  little  fruit, 
the  smallest  amount  I  ever  obtained  from 
them?  The  vines  are  Concords,  Niagaras 
and  Brighton.  Thej  are  anywhere  from 
five  to  20  years  old.  #  Heretofore  I  have 
usually  had  a  very  fair  yield  from  them. 
Last  Spring  I  pruned  them  back  to  two 
buds.  My  neighbors  all  had  fair  yields 
so  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
my  vines  did  not  bear  better.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  get  production  another 
year?  L.  E.  p.  s. 

Undoubtedly  these  vines  were  pruned 
too  closely  last  Spring.  As  a  general  pro¬ 
position  Concord,  Niagara  and  Brighton 
should  carry  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
fruit  buds.  The  number  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  cane  growth  and 
the  degre.e  of  fruit  maturity.  When  vig¬ 
orous  varieties  are  under-pruned  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  cane  and  leaf  growth 
out  Of  all  proportion  to  the  fruit  carried. 
On  the  other  hand  pruning  too  long 
brings  about  too  great  an  increase  of 
fruit  clusters,  and  in  conseqence  cane 
and  leaf  are  curtailed.  Careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  from  year  to  year  are 
the  best  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  vine  and 
the  needs  of  the  different  varieties. 

F.  E.  G. 


Poor  Pollination  of  Grapes 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  Concord 
grapes ;  rows  run  north  and  south,  and 
woods  on  north  side.  Near  the  woods 
bunches  have  a  lot  of  green  grapes.  The 
others  are  ripe.  All  had  the  same  care. 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  k. 

Probably  the  presence  of  small  green 
berries  on  the  vines  adjacent  to  the  wood- 
lot  is  traceable  to  a  lack  of  proper  polli¬ 
nation.  Practically  the  sole  agencies  for 
pollen  dispersal  with  the  vine  are  air  cur¬ 
rents,  and  while  Concord  is  a  self-fertile 
variety,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the 
dusting  of  its  clusters  with  pollen  of 
other  varieties  has  materially  affected  its 
setting  of  fruit.  Then,  too,  the  proximity 
to  the  woods  may  influence  the  time  of 
pollen  maturity  and  the  receptiveness  of 
the  stigma  so  that  there  is  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  correlation  between  these  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  flower.  F.  E.  G. 


Care  of  Grapevines 

I  have  six  different  kinds  of  grapevines 
about  three  or  four  years  old,  set  out  two 
years  ago.  I  have  not  put  wires  up  yet 
or  pos.ts  for  them  to  run.  I  was  told 
to  mulch  them  with  old  straw.  W  ould 
like  your  advice  on  this.  I  have  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  bonemeal.  M.  c.  H. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

If  the  vines  in  question  are  not  under 
cultivation,  or  the  soil  spaded  about 
them,  it  would  be  wise  to  apply  a  straw 
mulch  well  about  the  vines  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  this  being  done  in  early  Spring. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  the  latitude  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  to  apply  the  mulch  in  the  Fall 
as  a  Winter  protection.  In  fact  a  thick 
Winter  mulch  might  possibly  encourage 
the  concentration  of  mice,  which  in  some 
seasons  feed  rather  actively  on  the  newer 
growth.  E*  G* 


Body  by 
Fisber 


Yra  Need  Never  Changelfour  Oil 

it  You  Own  a  Buick- 


* 


Last  year  Buick  said:  "Change  your 
oil  only  four  times  a  year." 

Buick  tests  at  the  great  Proving 
Ground  of  General  Motors  at  that 
timehad  shown  that  oil  changes  would 
never  be  necessary,  with  the  Oil  Filter 
to  remove  impurities,  and  with  the 
Crankcase  Ventilator,  Thermostatic 
Circulation  Control  and  Automatic 
Heat  Control  to  prevent  oil  dilution. 

Now  more  than  a  year  has  passed,  and 
Buick  owners  in  every  section  of  the 
world — under  every  climatic  condi¬ 
tion — have  also  proved  that  you  never 


need  change  your  oil  if  you  own  a 
Buick — just  add  enough  to  maintain 
the  proper  level. 

The  trouble  and  expense  of  frequent 
oil  changes  are  now  things  of  the  past 
with  Buick  owners — replenishment 
and  inspection  of  the  Buick  Oil  Filter 
only  are  required. 

This  is  but  another  of  Buick’s  many 
contributions  to  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  motor  car  operation  . . . 
another  instance  of  Buick’s  progres¬ 
siveness  .  .  .  another  indication  of 
Buick’s  greater  value. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

BUICKHQ28 


WHEN  BEjTTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILJT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Spray  Damage  to  Grapes 

During  the  Spring  and  afterwards 
while  spraying  our  fruit  trees,  our  grape 
vines  are  so  situated  that  the  grapes  were 
sprayed  also  with  the  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  grapes 
are  just  beginning  to  turn  and  now  show 
spots  where  the  spray  has  been.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  there  will  be  any 
harm  from  eating  the  grapes  or  in  making 
preserves?  mbs.  a.  g.  b. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  chief  insecticide 
used  for  the  control  of  all  chewing  in¬ 
sects  that  trouble  the  grape.  Vines 
sprayed  with  it  in  midsummer  rarely 
show  a  trace  of  arsenic  at  the  time  of 
fruit  maturity.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
marks  now  showing  on  the  grape  berries 
are  due  to  the  burning  effect  of  the  lime- 
sulphur.  This  should  never  be  used  on 
grape  foliage  nor  should  it  ever  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  berries.  It 
is  believed  that  this  fruit  can  be  eaten 
without  injury,  if  it  should  reach  the 
ripe  stage.  F.  E.  G. 


First  Motorist  :  “A  driver  really 
ought  to  give  the  pedestrian  a  chance.” 
Second  Ditto  (a  former  pedestrian)  : 
“  ’Taint  necessary.  He  takes  one  every 
time  he  gets  out  on  the  street.” — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


EDWARDS  Metal 
ROOFING 

\  Biggest  Values 
{  Lowest  Prices 


Write  for  our  money¬ 
saving  offer  on  "REO’* 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
^Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
'IP  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Rooting  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1123-1173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


The  Famous  Vermont  Evaporator 

Maple  Sugar  Makers  this  should  interest  you. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  many  customers  : 

Coolidge  Farm,  Plymouth,  Vt.,  April  28,  1927 
“We  were  very  much  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
outfit.”  Signed  LYNN  C.  CADY.  Mgr. 

Syrup  made  by  David  Trapp,  Dryden,  New  York  in  the 
Famous  Vermont  Evaporator  was  awarded  first  prize  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  and  tell  us  what  you 
need  and  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  New  York 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  V  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
“  '  Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  £»  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Disk  Harrows  —  Purpose 


For  farm  garden  and  orchard. 
Sizes  for  1  to  8  horses  and 
for  every  lcind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows  for  new 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  for 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” 
THECUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  31  MAIN  ST  HIGGANUM.CONN. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Enclose  Your  Porches 

Storm  Doors  and  Windows  with  Flex-O-Grlass 
— only  3Y2C  a  square  foot.  Just  nail  over 
screens.  See  page  1381. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


To  exist  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  after  16  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  subscription  is  impossible.  It  is  like  my  pipe ; 
cannot  get  along  of  a  Winter’s  evening  without  it. 

New  Jersey.  w.  B. 

HIS  is  a  high  compliment.  While  we  do  not  per¬ 
sonally  use  tobacco,  we  have  high  respect  for  the 
sentiment  some  men  show  toward  a  favorite  pipe. 

* 

THE  suit  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians  to  reclaim  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  New  York  State  was  dismissed 
by  Judge  Frank  Cooper  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Northern  New  York  last  week.  The  claim 
covered  the  city  of  Syracuse,  Oneida  County,  and 
lands  to  the  extent  of  500,000  acres  extending  as  far 
west  as  Chautauqua  County,  valued  at  more  than 
$2,000,000,000.  The  suit  was  brought  by  James 
Deere,  representing  fellow  tribesmen,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  suit  was  raised  by  an  assessment  on 
Indians  in  New  York  State, 

* 

EXCEPT  in  the  extreme  northern  locations,  there 
is  still  time  to  sow  rye  as  a  Winter  cover  crop. 
These  late  seedings  are  particularly  useful  on  the 
garden.  Even  though  the  rye  may  scarcely  show 
above  ground  this  Fall  it  makes  root  growth,  and 
starts  in  Spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  getting  out, 
some  time  before  other  seeding  can  be  done.  We 
saw  rye  seeded  in  a  garden  last  year  so  late  in  No¬ 
vember  that  it  seemed  useless,  yet  at  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  there  was  a  foot  of  growth  which  put  the  soil 
into  fine  tilth  as  well  as  adding  some  needed  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Of  course  for  large  fields  such  late 
seeding  is  too  risky ;  the  Fall  cover  crop  there 
should  be  in  during  early  October  at  least.  But  rye 
is  a  very  useful  Winter  companion  for  the  gardener, 
in  these  times  when  stable  manure  is  so  scarce. 

* 

INDBEIIGH'S  tour  of  the  country  according  to 
a  pre-arranged  schedule  ended  October  23. 
While  not  so  spectacular  as  his  ocean  flight,  this 
schedule  trip  was  even  more  remarkable  as  showing 
the  possibilities  of  air  navigation  and  getting  there 
on  time.  In  the  same  plane  with  which  he  crossed 
the  ocean,  he  traveled  22,350  miles,  visited  all  of  the 
48  States,  stopped  in  82  cities,  and  was  late  only 
once,  which  is  considerably  better  than  most  rail¬ 
roads  do  with  their  schedules.  On  this  trip  the 
crowds  who  gathered  at  his  stopping  places  aggre¬ 
gated  30,000,000.  But  probably  the  thing  that  ap¬ 
peals  most  to  the  people  at  large  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  adulation  and  applause  has  not  “turned  his 
head”  at  all.  When  he  landed  at  Mitchell  Field  Oc¬ 
tober  23  from  which  he  started  July  20  he  was  the 
same  modest,  smiling  boy  who  left  for  the  ocean 
flight  to  Paris — and  got  there. 

* 

E  continue  to  get  letters  asking  how  to  com¬ 
bat  the  deadly  chestnut  blight,  from  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  is  just  appearing.  There- is 
no  known  remedy.  Like  a  fire  it  has  swept  vast  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East.  But  in  some  localities  many  old 
chestnut  stumps  have  sent  up  strong  sprouts  which 
have  either  become  immune  or  because  after  10  or 
15  years  there  are  no  blight  germs  remaining  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  disease.  Some  of  these  sprouts  in  New 
Jersey  and  perhaps  other  States  are  now  bearing 
nuts.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  is 
a  promise  to  the  next  generation  of  new  chestnut 
plantations  in  the  devastated  area. 

* 

HE  trial  of  the  officers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
brings  up  a  question  &>  which  we  have  referred 
more  than  once.  The  law  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  paid  by  the  borrowing  farmer  shall  not  exceed 
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1  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  by  the  bank  on  its 
bonds.  The  intent  was  clearly  that  1  per  cent 
should  cover  the  exjxense  of  the  business  and  the 
profit  to  the  stockholders  in  the  joint  stock  banks. 
The  practice,  however,  was  to  fix  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  bonds  so  high  that  the  bonds  would  sell  at 
a  premium.  This  premium  was  absorbed  as  income 
of  the  bank  in  addition  to  the  earnings  specifically 
allowed  by  the  law,  and  of  course,  raised  the  interest 
rate  to  the  borrower.  In  the  ease  under  trial  the 
premium,  it  appears,  was  paid  out  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  as  dividend,  and  the  government  contends 
that  this  practice  was  illegal.  The  court  has  not  yet 
ruled  on  the  point,  hut  it  has  been  our  view  that  the 
government  would  have  been  justified  in  stopping 
the  bonus  practice  from  the  start. 

* 

THE  University  of  New  Hampshire  announces  a 
new  champion  in  one  line  of  their  extension 
work.  She  is  Miss  Ethel  Reed,  winner  in  the  State 
clothing  contest.  During  the  year  she  made  60  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing,  making  all  of  her  own  clothes 
and  some  of  her  mother's,  besides  sewing  to  earn 
her  way  through  college.  But  sewing  is  not  her 
only  accomplishment,  as  she  has  done  the  washing 
Mondays,  prepared  supper  most  of  the  time,  painted 
the  porch  and  well  house,  aud  loaded  40  loads  of 
hay.  Evidently  she  could  do  good  team  work  with 
that  other  New  Hampshire  girl,  Helen  Bernaby, 
champion  of  the  1926  mowing  contest. 


“Surely  who  can  complain  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  because  the  umpire  makes  him  play  safe?” 

With  those  cheerful  words  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
concluded  in  our  issue  of  October  29,  and  when  the 
page  containing  them  was  on  the  press,  the  strong 
and  helpful  hand  that  penned  them  was  forever 
still.  With  them  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  ceased  to  he. 
Feebler  men  in  search  of  fame  have  complained  that 
their  names  were  “writ  in  water.”  The  name  of 
Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood  is  written  over  fifty 
thousand  pages  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  it 
endures  in  smiling  orchards,  fertile  fields,  and  hap¬ 
pier  lives.  Sympathy,  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing — these  are  the  qualities  that  enrich  our  mem¬ 
ories,  and  remain  emblems  of  the  friend  who  has 
passed  round  the  bend  of  the  road.  Surely  his  works 
do  follow  him. 


THE  eorn-borer,  according  to  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Jardine,  is  likely  to  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  corn  belt,  but  he  believes  that  with  the  control 
methods  now  in  use  and  being  perfected,  serious 
damage  from  the  borer  will  be  prevented.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  government’s  $10,000,000  Spring  control 
campaign  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  substantial  decreases 
were  reported  in  the  infested  districts  of  Ohio  and 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  showed  some 
increases,  probably  because  of  a  growing  infestation 
on  less  effective  control  work  there.  Close  observers 
estimate  that  commercial  damage  from  the  borer 
is  not  serious  until  there  are  five  or  more  borers  to 
the  stalk.  In  most  of  the  area  under  control  work 
the  average  runs  from  7  to  12  borers  to  the  stalk. 
Handling  this  pest  is  a  hard  and  expensive  job,  but 
there  is  some  encouragement  in  the  outlook.  Vigor¬ 
ous  eo-operation  with  the  government  in  control 
methods,  which  consist  of  destruction  of  cornstalks, 
cobs,  remnants  in  the  fields  or  on  the  premises  be¬ 
fore  the  borer  moths  they  harbor  can  emerge  in  the 
Spring,  is  necessary.  A  study  of  parasites  possibly 
injurious  to  the  borer  is  being  made. 

* 

E  often  hear  the  pessimistic  view  that  the 
world  must  surely  he  getting  worse.  “Look  at 
the  headlines  in  the  newspapers,  murders  and  hold¬ 
ups  and  scandals  and  so  on  !”  No  doubt  things  are 
bad  enough,  but  if  we  pick  up  almost  any  history 
and  go  hack  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  say  500 
years  or  even  less,  we  note  startling  differences  in 
favor  of  the  present  day.  A  few  people  had  good 
times  then,  but  human  life  as  a  whole  was  “cheap 
as  dirt,”  property  went  to  whoever  could  grab  it, 
and  even  the  barest  comforts  were  exceedingly 
scarce.  One  man  who  kept  a  private  diary  in  those 
times,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions  as  a 
common  occurrence  seeing  the  heads  of  people 
stuck  on  poles  here  and  there  along  the  streets  as 
he  went  to  work  in  the  morning.  It  seems  to  us  that 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  present 
day  is  the  growing  activity  in  industry  and  trade. 
Most  of  the  European  countries  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  at  each  other’s  throats  in  the  World 
War  are  now  trading  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
back  and  forth  across  their  borders.  Keeping  busy 


at  useful  work  is  the  best  preventive  of  mischief  in 
both  individuals  and  nations.  We  have  no  use  for 
agitators  of  either  the  wild-eyed  or  parlor  types 
who  are  trying  to  stir  up  strife  and  hatred  here  and 
in  other  countries.  They  are  the  real  enemies  of 
good  government. 

* 

“The  human  will,  that  force  unseen, 

The  offspring  of  a  deathless  soul; 

Can  hew  the  way  to  any  goal, 

Though  walls  of  granite  intervene.” 

E  do  not  know  who  wrote  this  or  when,  but 
ran  across  it  some  years  ago,  and  it  stuck  iu 
memory.  The  rhetoric  may  be  a  little  “hifalutin,” 
hut  the  sentiment  has  a  'wholesome  ring,  and  saying 
it  over  to  oneself  when  seeming  granite  walls  rise 
in  the  path  of  plans  and  purposes,  has  a  sort  of 
peppersauce  effect  on  one’s  morale.  And  the  chances 
are  that  the  granite  walls  are  not  so  hard  or  thick 
as  they  appear.  We  have  seen  many  of  these  walls 
of  political  and  social  abuses  crumble  before  per¬ 
sistent  attacks  by  those  who  know  they  were  in  the 
right  and  had  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people. 

* 

On  page  1264  you  suggest  that  writers  on  Denmark 
seem  to  omit  the  real  basis  of  the  Danish  farmer’s  suc¬ 
cess  :  “Social  and  military  habit,  leadership  and  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  school  system  does  help  the  last  two,  and 
the  military  training  of  the  people  makes  them  willing 
to  co-operate  among  themselves  and  follow  their  lead¬ 
ers.  But_  in  addition  to  these,  and  more  important 
than  all  of  them,  more  important  than  education  as  well, 
I  should  put,  necessity. 

Danish  farmers  could  not  live  at  all  without  co¬ 
operation.  Our  farmers  do  scrape  along  somehow. 
Necessity,  grim  necessity,  is  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 
Even  American  farmers  can  co-operate  if  they  have  to, 
witness  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Michigan.  A.  p.  c. 

T  is  true  that  the  Danes  have  few  natural  advan¬ 
tages  such  as  rich  soil  and  superior  climate,  and 
they  have  been  pushed  on  by  hard  necessity  from  the 
first.  Yet  other  nations  driven  by  the  same  sharp 
spur,  have-  failed  to  reach  their  success.  There  must 
therefore  be  something  superior  in  their  sturdy  char¬ 
acter  and  in  their  foundation  education  which  has 
enabled  them  to  carry  through.  Of  course  this  na¬ 
tion  is  much  larger  than  Denmark,  and  conditions 
here  are  in  every  way  different.  We  cannot  expect 
to  model  our  co-operative  work  entirely  upon  the 
plans  followed  in  the  little  kingdom,  but  there  are 
essentials  of  army  work  and  discipline  and  primary 
education  which  we  must  recognize. 

* 

THE  article  on  first  page  describes  a  danger  in 
persistent  feeding  of  Sweet  clover  that  will  be 
new  to  most  of  us :  fortunately  it  is  obviated  by  a  ro¬ 
tation  of  feeds.  We  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of 
some  strange  epidemic  among  cattle,  which  is  finally 
traced  to  some  toxic  principle  iu  the  ration.  This 
trouble  with  Sweet  clover  is  a  very  strange  one,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  he  closely  investigated  by  science. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
feeding  Sweet  clover  if  the  animals  ai* *e  changed  to 
another  ration  within  two  weeks.  It  is  prolonged 
pasturing  on  the  clover  that  causes  this  strange 
and  dangerous  change  in  the  blood. 

* 

THE  subject  of  “farm  relief”  will  be  actively  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  the  country  generally  this 
Winter.  We  should  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  a 
large  number  of  readers  about  this  matter,  and  will 
print,  unsigned,  salient  points  from  these  letters. 
Please  send  us  your  opinion,  based  on  observation 
and  thought  on  the  possibilities  and  various  phases 
of  the  question  of  “farm  relief.” 

Brevities 

Nursing  a  gi’ouch — a  waste  of  both  time  and  nursing 
skill. 

Rats  and  mice  are  an  extravagance — they  mean 
waste,  dirt  and  possible  disease.  No  farm  needs  them. 

Note  what  Mi*.  Scott  says  about  “periscope”  crop 
fox-ecasts  in  first  pai*agi*aph  of  “Hei*e  and  There”,  page 
1356. 

On  one  of  the  gi*eat  ocean  liners  we  were  told  that 
they  baked  2,000  gi-aham  rolls  a  day,  as  well  as  many 
other  sorts. 

The  family  dog — if  you  feed  him  cake,  candy  and 
rich  starchy  food  you  are  encouraging  him  to  dig  his 
grave  with  liis  teeth. 

Whole  hams,  cooked  and  with  the  bone  removed,  and 
in  tin  cans  ai*e  imported  from  Germany,  and  a  regular 
article  for  sale  in  high-class  New  York  food  stores. 

How  have  canning  crops  turned  out  this  year?  The 
consumer  has  been  told  that  canned  goods  would  be 
high,  but  we  hai’dly  think  this  information  was  passed 
on  to  the  growers  early  in  the  season. 

The  Apple  Consumers’  League  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  Great  Britain’s  newest  10,000-ton  cruiser,  the 
Devonshire,  was  christened  with  a  bottle  of  sweet  cider. 
Devonshire  is  famous  for  cider  and  sailors,  and  this 
new  vessel  is  the  seventh  warship  to  bear  that  name. 
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My  Friend  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

ONLY  those  who  have  known  and  lost  a  friend 
can  discern  the  sense  of  sorrow  feebly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  lines.  It  is  not  that  any  desire  is 
felt  to  conceal  grief,  but  a  failure  at  this  time  of 
sudden  anguish  to  find  means  calmly  to  express  a 
sense  of  loss.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  with¬ 
out  a  break,  Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood  and  my¬ 
self  consulted,  and  counselled  and  worked  together 
for  well  on  to  forty  years.  The  early  years  de¬ 
veloped  a  trustful  confidence  and  permanent  friend¬ 
ship  that  became  a  joy  and  a  pride  to  the  many 
mature  years  that  we  have  been  privileged  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  work  together. 

Mr.  Collingwood  possessed  to  a  surprising  degree 
the  qualities  that  make  a  great  farm  editor.  As  a 
hoy  he  was  drilled  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity. 

It  developed  sympathy  and  understanding.  He  had 
imagination,  vision,  enthusiasm  and  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  an  optimist,  a  philosopher  and  a 
good  sport.  He  won  without  a  boast  and  lost  with¬ 
out  a  murmur.  Charity,  kindness  and  sympathy 
were  his  dominating  traits.  And  yet  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  required  he  could  whet  a  pen  until  it  cut 
like  a  razor.  He  used  no  bludgeon,  and  when  the 
foes  were  vanquished  he  never  pursued  them.  He 
fought  men  only  when  they  obstructed  the  way  to 
public  good.  His  natural  mission  was  peace,  not 
strife. 

Mr.  Collingwood  had  a  strong  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  farm  journalist.  He  was  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  abuses  of  agricultural  interest,  and 
frank  in  criticism  of  conditions  that  needed  correc¬ 
tion.  To  him  guilt  wras  always  personal,  and  an 
awakened  public  interest  the  only  hope  of  country 
people.  This  vigilance  brought  him  at  times  in  con¬ 
flict  with  evil-doers,  and  in  disfavor  with  neglectful 
public  servants,  but  he  harbored  no  hate  or  ill-will. 
He  was  incapable  of  spite.  A  conflict  left  no  bitter¬ 
ness  in  his  soul.  The  battle  over,  whether  won  or 
lost,  he  turned  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  new  prob¬ 
lems. 

Our  friend  had  a  delicate  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice.  He  would  do  no  man  a  wrong.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honor.  Honesty  was  a  vital  element  in  his 
life.  He  could  not  abuse  a  privilege.  I  would  never 
have  hesitated  to  hand  him  my  purse  without  know¬ 
ing  its  contents.  He  would  return  i*t  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  penny. 

Mr.  Collingwood  had  talents  and  qualities  that 
qualified  him  for  success  in  a  more  remunerative 
career  than  that  of  farm  journalism.  They  invited 
him.  He  I’ejected  these.  He  loved  the  work  of  his 
choice;  He  took  his  duties  seriously  and  joyously 
as  an  advocate  of  farm  interests  and  a  champion 
of  farm  rights.  The  two  simple  rules  we  adopted 
at  the  beginning  were  that,  first,  what  we  printed 
must  be  truth,  and  second,  it  must  be  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  farm.  He  conscientiously  adhered  to  these 
simple  rules  to  the  end.  He  was  modest.  He  never 
seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  helping  build  a  great 
institution.  He  centered  his  energies  on  making  the 
next  paper  better  than  the  last  one. 

He  never  lectured  nor  seemed  to  train  his  helpers. 
They  simply  developed  under  his  inspiration.  In 
his  atmosphere  they  imbibed  his  principles,  his  pur¬ 
poses  and  his  ideals.  In  this  way  he  built  up  and 
left  behind  him  a  staff  of  workers  qualified  to  go  on 
and  perpetuate  the  institution  which  he  did  so 
much  to  create. 

After  we  had  worked  together  some  two  decades 
or  better  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  not  only 
never  had  a  quarrel,  but  that  we  had  never  ex¬ 
changed  as  much  as  an  impatient  word  to  each  other. 
As  the  years  increased  this  became  a  source  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  pride  to  both  of  us.  On  the  flyleaf  of 
his  gift  to  me,  of  an  autograph  copy  of  his  last 
book,  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  he  wrote  this  sen¬ 
timent  ; 

“Our  adventure  in  friendship  has  lasted  thirty 
years  without  a  break.” 

I  make  no  apology  to  his  friends  and  mine  for 
this  personal  and  affectionate  tribute  to  a  compan¬ 
ion  of  forty  years.  I  feel  no  restraint  and  have  no 
concern  for  its  form.  I  know  it  is  unusual,  but  ours 
was  an  unusual  friendship.  J.oiin  J.  Dillon. 


My  Chief 

On  this  page  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Collingwood 
— Dean  of  Agricultural  Editors,  the  Cheerful  Hope 
Farm  Man.  Broad  in  His  Sympathies  and  Friend¬ 
ships,  Keen  in  Insight,  Tireless  in  Work,  Fearless 
in  Defense  of  Right,  Unsparing  in  Attack  on  In- 
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justice,  a  Lifelong  Student,  a  Gifted  Public  Speaker 
on  Occasion,  Broad-shouldered,  and  Frank  in  Man¬ 
ner,  yet  largely  Possessed  of  the  Finer  Instincts  of 
Poetry  and  Sentiment. 

He  loved  the  farm  and  all  things  and  people 
growing  there — The  Green  of  Spring,  the  Newly- 
turned  Furrows,  the  Cornfield,  the  Strawberries,  the 
Ripening  Peaches,  the  Clusters  of  Red  Apples,  the 
Lichens  on  the  Stone  Wall.  His  Trees  were  Com¬ 
panions.  But,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  activity 
“the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain,”  and  his 
spirit  returned  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

Probably  the  thousands  who,  during  the  past  45 
years,  have  seen  him  and  read  his  writings  and 
heard  his  voice  and  grasped  his  hand,  will  remem¬ 
ber  him  best  as  the  homespun  philosopher  who  “lived 
in  his  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  was  a 
friend  to  man.”  And  this  we  think  is  the  memory 
he  would  have  most  preferred  to  leave  behind. 

The  writer  of  this  note  knew  Mr.  Collingwood 
better  than  anyone  else  outside  his  own  family,  be¬ 
ing  for  20  years  his  working  associate  practically 
every  business  da^  we  were  on  the  job.  There  is  a 
peculiar  something  in  the  closeness  of  long  and  in- 


Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood — Born  at  Plymouth , 
Mass.,  April  21,  1851 ;  Died  at  Hope  Farm,  Wooddiff 
Lake,  N.  J.,  October  21,  1921 


timate  business  relationship — with  some  men — that 
becomes  in  essence  a  tie  stronger  than  that  of  kin ; 
and  this  something  spurs  me  to  meet  the  challenge 
the  occasion  makes,  to  carry  on  Collingwood’ s  work 
with  all  the  vigor  that  can  be  summoned. 

William  W.  Higgins. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  the  month  of 
September  for  3  per  cent  milk  were  as  follows: 
Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association,  $2.73 ;  Model 
Dairy  C'o.,  $2.73 ;  Meridale  Dairies,  $2.73 ;  Eagle 
Dairy  Co.,  $2.73;  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  net,  $2.45.  The  deductions  were  6c  for 
expenses,  and  10c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
making  the  gross  price  $2.61. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,136.259.55  X$3.17  =$3,601,942.77 

Class  2A  .  300,989.28  X  2.01  =  604,988.45 

Class  2B  .  62,8S2.13  X  2.26  -  142,113.61 

Class  3  .  176,796.92  x  2.05  -  362,433.68 

Class  4A  .  5,338.25  X  1.595=  8.514.50 

Class  4B  .  9.349.23  X  1.775=  16.594.S8 

1,691,615.36  $4,736,587.89 

1,691,615.36  X  $2.61  =  4.415,116.08 

Unaccounted  for  . $  321,471.81 


The  unaccounted  for  item  amounts  to  19c  per  100 
lbs.,  and  adding  this  to  the  expense  of  6c  and  the 
item  for  certificates  of  10c  makes  a.  total  of  35c 
per  100  lbs. 

There  was  a  gain  in  number  of  dairies  reporting 
of  874  over  last  year,  and  50  over  September,  1925. 
There  was  an  increase  of  3,1S7,SS2  lbs.  over  Sep¬ 
tember  last  year,  but  loss  of  1,069,872  lbs.  below 
September,  1925.  The  report  shows  a  little  loss  per 
dairy  in  production.  The  averages  for  three  years 
are :  September,  1927,  5,044  lbs.  per  dairy ;  1926, 
5,069  lbs.,  and  1925,  5,057  lbs. 


Dairy  Co-operation  in  Pennsylvania 

The  farmers  of  Lancaster  and  surrounding  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  are  much  encouraged  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  milk  plant  for  Gordonville,  Pa.  They  assure  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  project.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  about 
500  farmers  was  held  Oct.  18  in  the  Intercourse  Fire 
Hall.  While  the  meeting  was  too  large  and  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  constructive  purposes,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  clearly  indicated  that  the  co-operative  movement 
is  meeting  with  favor  in  all  sections  of  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  in  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  plants  at  Christiana  and  Rohrerstown,  Pa.,  in 
addition  to  the  one  suggested  for  Gordonville,  seem  al¬ 
most  certain. 

A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  canvass  the 
county  and  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  LIol- 
land,  Pa.,  at  an  early  date.  Definite  plans  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  co-operative  association  here  will  be 
in  progress,  and  within  a  short  time  plans  to  finance  it 
will  be  in  progress. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  looking  towards  build¬ 
ing  of  a  plant.  A  meeting  -will  be  held  in  Christiana 
to  further  the  plan  in  this  section.  This  project  has 
strengthened  the  encouragement  greatly  among  the 
farmers  of  this  section.  It  has  again  revived  the  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  dairying  and  how  to  encourage 
it  with  reasonable  profits  is  the  foremost  subject  con¬ 
sidered  among  all  producers. 

The  problem  has  been  studied  by  delegates  to  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operative  farm-owned  plants  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  New  York.  The  information  given  us  has  been 
free  and  continuous  and  helpful.  It  is  appreciated  and 
inspires  us  on  to  success.  m.  b. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Conditions  in  Middle  West 

The  calamity  prophet  in  the  early  months  of  1927  pre¬ 
dicted  a  frost  every  month  in  the  year.  Some  may  have 
taken  this  prediction  seriously  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  some  possibility  that  the  pre¬ 
dictions  might  prove  true.  August  was  the  coldest  in 
recent  history.  September  came,  warm,  bright,  and 
the  corn  crop  that  seemed  discouraged  and  backward, 
picked  up  hope  and  during  the  month  made  its  best 
growth.  September  has  been  the  brightest,  warmest 
and  best  ninth  month  in  many  years.  Frost  was  de¬ 
layed,  appeared  in  some  places  about  September  22,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing,  October  20,  practically  no  frost 
has  appeared  close  to  the  Lake  Erie  shore.  The  picking 
of  grapes  is  well  out  of  the  way.  The  market  has  been 
fair,  price  now  about  $45  a  ton,  and  the  yield  if 
good  is  about  one  ton  to  the  acre.  California  grapes 
have  afforded  serious  competition  and  the  grape 
grmvers  have  presented  a  united  front  against  any  rate 
in  favor  of  the  California  grower.  Prices  vary,  but  at 
the  present  writing  Concord  grapes  in  the  Cleveland 
market  are  selling  at  $1.25  a  half  bushel  basket.  There 
is  a  variety  of  prices  prevailing  for  the  California  prod¬ 
uct,  but  generally  betAveen  10  and  15  cents  a  pound. 
California  grapes  come  into  the  Cleveland  market  in 
much  better  condition  than  last  year,  and  this  year  the 
western  grower  was  on  the  market  for  a  month  before 
Michigan  or  Northern  Ohio  grapes  came  in  the  market. 
The  farmers  in  the  nortlnvest  Pennsylvania  belt  had 
about  one-half  the  crop  of  last  year.  Many  had  even 
less  than  this.  The  results  Avere  a  more  satisfactory 
financial  outcome  than  in  the  year  past.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  no  apples,  and  although  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  peaches  in  the  market 
of  good  quality,  the  yield  \vas  considerably  beloAV  the 
average. 

Vegetables  were  of  good  qualify  this  year,  but  grow¬ 
ers  complain  of  the  lack  of  buying  poAver  of  customers. 
This  has  been  due  to  a  slowing  up  of  industry.  More 
and  more  the  prosperity  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
whole  country,  seems  to  hinge  on  the  automotive  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Ford  plant  has  been  the  scene  of  a  great 
reorganization,  and  in  one  tOAvn  in  Southwestern  Ohio, 
where  a  Ford  industry  is  located,  much  dissatisfaction 
over  the  employment  situation  has  been  reported.  Farm¬ 
ers  deserted  their  farms  to  secure  the  high  wages,  or 
apparently  high  Avages.  With  the  discontinuance  of 
the  old  model,  these  men  had  work  only  a  day  a  week 
during  the  Summer.  It  is  reported  they  had  already 
been  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  felt  real 
financial  straits  OAving  to  the  lack  of  income.  They 
have  blamed  the  industry  for  enticing  them  away  from 
the  farms,  and  they  wished  they  were  back.  This  will 
probably  be  changed  when  production  gets  under  full 
swing,  which  will  be  shortly. 

Perhaps  as  great  a  problem  as  there  is  today,  faces 
certain  people  in  the  cities.  Farmers  have  sold  their 
stock  and  equipment,  moved  to  the  cities,  spent  their 
money  and  many  have  borrowed  to  the  limit  on  their 
farms.  Many  of  these  would  like  to  go  back,  but  are 
Avitliout  funds,  and  they  realize  the  futility  of  again  at¬ 
tacking  the  problems  of  a  Winter  on  the  farm,  of  re¬ 
stocking  the  farm,  and  getting  going  again,  and  Avith  a 
heavy  indebtedness.  All  agree  that  a  new  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  farm  life  is  needed,  and  banks,  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  and  the  farm  organizations  are  sens¬ 
ing  this  need  as  never  before.  Feiv  people  realize  the 
degree  of  unemployment  in  the  cities  during  the  past  feAV 
months.  Many  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  are  unoccupied.  One  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  leading  cities  was  oc¬ 
cupied  completely  a  year  ago,  and  today  only  half  the 
tenants  remain.  There  is  still  building  activity,  apart¬ 
ment  houses  are  erected,  and  are  mortgaged  for  their 
entire  worth,  and  the  equity  traded  for  farms.  The  real 
estate  promoter  puts  over  the  deal,  and  takes  the  live 
stock  and  personal  property  for  his  commission.  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  Grange  or  Farm  Bureau 
should  become  a  clearing  house  for  farm  sales,  as  Avell 
as  providing  insurance  of  various  forms.  Sentiment 
favors  the  encouragement  of  the  farm  boy  or  girl  to 
continue  agricultural  pursuits.  The  writer  Avas  deeply 
impressed  a  feA\T  days  ago,  Avhile  attending  a  community 
fair.  Certain  farm  boys  and  girls  shoAved  the  deepest ; 
interest  in  the  exhibits  of  vegetables,  calf  club  work,  vo¬ 
cational  and  home  economies  Avork.  Certain  other  chil¬ 
dren  evidenced  no  interest  only  in  a  good  time.  The 
children  Avhose  interests  Avere  detached  are  children  of 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  who  moved  in  the  town,  Avorked 
on  the  streets,  did  the  manual  work  in  the  factories  or 
clerked  in  the  stores.  They  have  little  hope.  The  farm 
is  a  memory  of  the  past,  the  factory  is  becoming  a  series 
of  machines.  One  man  does  the  work  of  three  of  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Industry  is  speeded  up  so  today  three 
months  Avill  suffice  to  supply  the  country  with  many 
manufactured  products  for  a  year,  some  believe.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  farm  folks  should  remain  on  the 
farm,  and  contribute  their  united  efforts  to  a  solid  farm 
front.  WALTER  JACK. 

Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Mending  Basket 

It  is  made  of  the  stoutest  willow ; 

It  is  deep  and  capacious  and  wide ; 

Yet  the  gulf  stream  that  flows  through  its 
borders 

Seems  always  to  stand  at  flood  tide. 

c 

And  the  garments  lie  heaped  on  each 
other ; 

I  look  at  them  often  and  sigh, 

Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  grapple 

With  a  pile  that  has  grown  two  feet 
high? 


There’s  a  top  layer,  always  of  stockings ; 

These  arrive  and  depart  every  day ; 
And  the  things  that  are  playing,  “button- 
button,” 

Also  leave  without  any  delay. 

But,  ah,  underneath  there  are  strata 

Buried  deep  as  the  earth's  eocene  ! 
Things  put  there  the  first  of  the  Autumn, 

Still  there  when  the  trees  have  grown 
green  ! 

There  are  things  to  be  ripped  and  made 
over ; 

There  are  things  that  gave  out  in  their 
prime ; 

There  are  intricate  tasks — all  awaiting 

One  magical  hour  of  spare  “time.” 

Will  it  come?  Shall  I  ever  possess  it? 

I  start  with  fresh  hope  every  day, 

Like  a  will-o’-the-wisp  it  allures  me ; 

Like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  fades  away. 

For  the  basket  has  never  been,  empty, 

During  all  of  its  burdened  career, 

But  once,  for  a  few  fleeting  moments. 

When  the  baby  upset  it,  last  year. 

— Bessie  Chandler,  in 
Harper's  Bazaar. 

* 

Preparations  for  Winter  do  not  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  a  stock  of  food  and  fuel ; 
they  should  include  little  bits  of  repair¬ 
ing  about  the  house,  which  we  are  all 
prone  to  leave  till  the  last  moment,  and 
the  preparation  of  little  comforts  that 
will  make  cold  weather  work  more  bear¬ 
able.  If  there  are  any  ill-fitting  doors 
that  permit  chilly  drafts  to  sweep  under 
them,  sand  bags  should  be  prepared  for 
them ;  slender  cylinders  of  stout  dark 
material  that  can  be  filled  with  dry  sand 
now,  and  used  when  required  to  stop  a 
draft.  Bags  of  sand  are  often  used  as 
a  substitute  for  a  hot  water  bottle,  heat¬ 
ing  the  sand  in  a  pan  in  the  oven,  and 
then  putting  in  a  bag ;  it  holds  the  heat 
a  long  time.  This  is  very  convenient 
for  a  foot  warmer  when  driving.  For 
use  in  bed,  or  to  relieve  pain,  we  like  a 
bag  of  bran,  the  bran  being  heated,  like 
the  sand,  before  putting  in  the  bag. 

* 

Cold  floors  are  really  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  discomforts  during  the  Winter,  in 
many  country  houses.  If  there  is  not  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  overcome  this.  Modern  taste 
calls  for  bare  floors  and  scattered  rugs, 
which  is  an  ideal  arrangement  for  keep¬ 
ing  clean,  but  chilly  enough  in  a  stove- 
heated  house.  It  is  very  necessary  for 
the  housekeeper  to  cut  off  drafts  in  the 
kitchen,  and  to  have  a  warm  rug  under 
her  feet  when  standing  or  sitting  at  work. 
Neglect  in  this  respect  is  very  likely  to 
cause  chillblains. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  Folder 
No.  9,  entitled  “Keeping  the  Well  Baby 
Well.”  It  is  brief,  but  tells  just  how  to 
feed  the  baby,  how  and  when  to  wean, 
and  gives  advice  about  bathing  and  put¬ 
ting  to  sleep.  It  gives  a  daily  program 
for  the  baby  under  five  months,  which  in¬ 
cludes  two  allowances  of  cod  liver  oil, 
followed  by  orange  iuiee  — •  a  decided 
change  from  old-time  feeding.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  has  now  issued  a  set  of  “Baby’s 
Time  Cards,”  six  cards  of  different  colors, 
which  give  the  well  baby’s  daily  program 
for  successive  periods  of  his  life  up  to 
two  years.  These  cards  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Canning* 1 * * *  Meat 

[Several  readers  have  asked  for  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  canning  meat.  The 
following  information  was  given  us  some 
time  ago  by  Mrs.  II.  G.  Smith  :] 

I  have  never  canned  chicken,  but  see 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  with 
the  pressure  can  tier,  the  same  as  other 
meats.  I  have  had  a  steam  pressure 
canner  almost  five  years,  and  have  canned 


both  beef  and  pork  in  this  way.  The 
meat  could  be  cooked  in  the  cans,  but  it 
is  all  alike  that  way,  unless  varied  in 
seasoning.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
we  have  been  told,  so  I  prefer  to  cook 
mine  before  canning.  I  can  have  more 
variations.  We  like  most  of  our  meat 
seasoned,  roasted  tender  enough  for  the 
table,  then  put  in  sterilized  cans  while 
hot ;  fill  to  one-half  inch  of  the  top  with 
hot  broth,  cap,  tip  and  process. 

We  fry,  boil,  make  spice  roll  and  meat 
loaf.  We  think  the  meat  loaf  very  nice 
to  take  from  the  can  when  cold,  slice  for 
Sunday  night  supper,  or  to  put  between 
slices  of  bread  for  picnic  sandwiches. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


years,  3G,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  4G-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  3%  yds. 
of  3G-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-iu. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Clothes.  Pattern  in 
one  size  only.  Re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  3G-in. 
material  with  2  yds. 
of  edging.  Ten  cents. 


Step-in.  Pattern  in 
sizes  3G,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  3G  requires  2 % 
yds.  of  3G-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  Cents 


Meat  Loaf. — Beef,  lean  and  fat  mixed ; 
grind ;  a  few  slices  of  dry  bread  which 
has  been  soaked  in  milk.  Press  out  the 
superfluous  milk ;  pepper  and  salt  as 
needed ;  add  onion  if  liked ;  grind  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients ;  pack  in 
sterilized  cans ;  have  hot ;  cap,  tip  and 
process. 

Fry. — Fry  as  for  immediate  use,  only 
not  quite  so  well  done ;  season ;  put  in 
cans.  Put  some  hot  water  in  the  skillet 
where  the  meat  was  fried ;  put  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  gravy  in  each  can.  The  boiled 
meat  should  be  seasoned  and  packed  in 
sterilized  cans. 

Spiced  Roll. — Select  a  piece  of  flank, 
trim  off  the  coarse  part.  Lay  flat  on  the 
table  and  with  a  knife  'Spread  over  it  the 
following  mixture  :  One  teaspoon  ground 
mustard,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  black  pepper,  a  pinch  of 
red  pepper ;  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
vinegar.  Roll  up  the  meat,  spice  side  in¬ 
side,  wrap  with  a  cloth  and  tie  with 
wrapping  cord.  Now  cook  by  boiling  or 
in  a  covered  vessel  in  the  oven.  The 
roll  must  be  small  enough  to  put  into  the 
can  whole.  Have  hot,  fill  in  with  the  hot 
broth  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Cap,  tip 
and  process. 

I  also  have  canned  Swiss  steak.  I 

think  one  could  also  make  hamburger 
steak  or  sausage  and  can  the  same  way. 
A’ll  cans  should  be  marked  so  that  we  are 

sure  what  kind  of  meat  it  contains,  how 

cooked,  or  if  specially  seasoned.  The 

broth  or  stock  left  I  can  for  soup,  gravies 
and  wherever  I  need  stock.  I  wash  out 
the  steam  pressure  retort,  put  the  bones 
into  it,  and  what  water  I  think  necessary 
to  cook  the  remaining  meat  and  juices 
from  the  bones.  When  the  bones  are  re¬ 
moved  I  can  the  rest  for  soup  or  stock, 
just  as  I  can  the  meat. 


Buy  your  tonic 

when  you  buy 
your  bedspring 


•  erf-ld  of  ckuSS- 
Try  sleep  ^  Jhe  founda- 
up  «om 


Build  "P.,f,r°®BSature'swa.y 
tion— bull  u,  pine  the 

-by  glVnfo£ at night-by 

proper  suppo  r  ves  real 

giving. y°u There  are  i«> 

relaxation.  upright 

super-tcmP  poster  Idea 
spirals  m  1 t  ^ill  make  a 

Bedspring  *b^oinan,  of  yoU- 
new  man,  iU  give  you 
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The  Bedspring 
that  Supports 
the  Spine  ~ 


THERE’S  plenty  of  snug  warmth  in 
an  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Princess 
Slip  or  Knit  Underskirt — even  on  the 
coldest  winter’s  day.  And  it's  an  en¬ 
joyable  warmth,  too,  for  Indera  fits 
like  a  tailored  gown. 

Thanks  to  the  patented  knit  border,  an 
Indera  Slip  cannot  crawl  up  around  the 
hips  or  hunch  at  the  knees.  And  the 
STA-UP  shoulder  straps  won’t  slip  off 
the  shoulders. 

Indeed,  if  it  weren’t  for  its  comfortable 
warmth,  you  wouldn’t  know  you  were 
wearing  one. 

EASILY  LAUNDERED.  NO  IRONING  NECESSARY 

Indera  Slips  and  Underskirts  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  weights  and  fast  colors  at 
most  agreeable  prices.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don’t 
accept  an  inferior  substitute.  Write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
promptly.  A  descriptive  folder,  in  colors, 
showing  Indera  garments,  sent  free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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i  Just  $1.00!  The  balance  !n  easy 

monthly  payments.  You  *?et  the 
famous  Studebaker  21  Jewel  Watch 
direct  from  factory  at  a  saving:  of 
805  to  601. 

Your  choice  of  80  new  Art  Beauty 
cases  and  dials.  Latest  designs  in 
white  gold,  yellow  gold  and  green 
_  ______  gold  effects.  8  adjustments  In- 

DOWN  eluding  heat, cold, Isochronism  and 
five  positions.  Insured  for  a  lifetime. 
Ladles*  Bracelet  Watches,  Men's  Strap  Watches, 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry,  too.  All  sold  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good!  Write 
today  for  free  book  of  Advance  Watch  Styles  or 
[  Jewelry  Catalog. 

Watch  Chain  SS'SSSi  cost: 

This  special  offer  will  be  sent  to'everyone  who  writes  at  once. 
Don’t  delay  1  Get  this  special  chain  offer  today— while  it  lasts. 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY 

directed  by  the  Studebaker  Family— known  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing. 

Dept.  P-865  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address  :  Windsor,  Ont, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robe's,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y- 


GRANDPAS 

WONDER, 
PINE  TAR 
SOAP  -  - 


A  farm  favorite  since 
1  '78.  Big  lather,  even  in 
I  bard  water.  Gets  dirt,  makes  skin  soft, 
■  chases  odors.  Unequalled  as  a  shampoo, 

I  Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 

B  Dept.  RN-lll  Dayton,  Ohio 

Id 


Send  lOt  for  big  full  size  cake 


I 


The  Farmer 

His  Own 

♦ 

Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


■llllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllffl 


Just  Like  My  City  Cousins 

The  pretty  pottery  lamps  with  their 
quaint  shades,  and  the  oozy  reading  cor¬ 
net's  in  my  cousin’s  city  home,  always 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  “you  can’t  have” 
class,  because  we  did  not  have  electrical 
equipment  in  our  home,  and  my  inspira¬ 
tion  to  think  differently  came  when  I 
started  to  fill  my  pickle  jars  this  Summer. 
“Those  jars,”  I  exclaimed,  “wil  make 
just  as  pretty  lamps  as  Edna’s!”  They 
were  earthen  jars  of  the  two-quart  var¬ 
iety,  and  are  common  enough  in  most 
farm  homes.  So  I  put  the  jars  aside  for 
lamps  and  put  the  pickles  in  crocks.  One 
jar  I  left  in  its  natural  state,  as  it  har¬ 
monized  perfectly  with  my  living-room 
decorations  which  are  very  simple.  The 
inside  of  the  jar  I  found  had  to  be  treated 
to  two  coats  of  shellac  to  keep  the  kero¬ 
sene  from  evaporating  through  the  porous 
ware.  The  other  jar  I  treated  the  same 
way  on  the  inside,  and  painted  it  old  blue 
on  the  outside.  As  I  did  not  want  it  to 
look  painted,  but  more  like  a  dye,  I 
tried  some  homemade  paint  made  out  of 
sealing  wax.  This  is  easily  prepared  by 
soaking  about  %  lb.  of  blue  sealing  wax 
in  denatured  alcohol,  enough  to  cover, 
until  it  is  dissolved.  It  should  be  kept 
in  an  airtight  container  to  prevent  the 
alcohol  from  evaporating.  Apply  with  a 
brush  like  any  paint,  thinning  with  more 
alcohol  if  necessary.  Two  coats  will  give 
a  lovely  dull  shade,  and  if  a  glossy  lustre 
is  desired  a  coat  of  shellac  must  be  applied 
to  the  jar  first  to  keep  the  first  coat 
from  being  absorbed.  It  must,  of  course, 
dry  between  coats,  otherwise  the  entire 
job  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  and  is  well 
worth  the  effort  now  that  Winter  nights 
are  approaching.  And  the  young  folks 
do  so  appreciate  having  something  new 
added  once  in  a  while ! 

While  my  jars'  were  drying  I  salvaged 
the  best  brass  tops  from  some  broken 
lamps,  knocking  off  the  bits  of  remaining 
glass  with  a  hammer.  These  tops  had 
the  “threads”  for  fitted  burners,  so  I 
had  only  to  take  them  to  a  housefurnisli- 
ing  store  and  have  them  fitted  to  burners, 
wicks  chimneys  and  shades. 

The  following  day  I  went  to  a  black¬ 
smith’s  (not  an  electrician)  and  had 
some  very  artistic  brass  rims  contrived 
to  hold  the  old  brass  tops  in  place. 

My  lamps  were  all  ready,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  finishing  touches  to  be  given  the 
plain  parchment  shades.  The  living-room 
lamp  seemed  to  need  brightening  so  I 
decided  to  tranform  the  plain  shade  into 
an  imitation  of  the  expensive  crystalline 
shades.  First  I  went  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  with  warm  white  shellac,  working 
quickly  in  a  warm  room,  then  I  sprinkled 
over  it  artificial  snow  crystals,  and  set 
aside  to  dry.  One  lamp  was  done ! 

The  other  I  wanted  more  original. 
Looking  through  a  magazine  for  ideas  I 
came  to  a  “children’s  page”  covered  with 
Chinese  silhouette  figures  in  black.  They 
gave  me  the  “cue”  I  had  been  looking 
for.  Carefully  cutting  them  out,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  a  border  around  top  and  bottom 
of  the  shade,  using  thin  glue  and  apply¬ 
ing  very  smoothly  to  the  parchment,  giv¬ 
ing  extra  attention  to  the.  edges.  When 
these  pictures  were  dry  I  went  over  the 
entire  surface  with  paint  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  best  transparent  bine  sealing 
wax  in  denatured  alcohol.  Just  a  tiny 
bit  w,as  needed,  as  it  was  used  very  thin. 
Only  one  coat  was  applied  for  the  pre- 
sent,  as  it  was  a  delicate  shade  of  old 
blue,  but  I  am  keeping  the  paint  in  its 
airtight  receptacle  and,  as  the  delicate 
color  will  fade  out  in  time,  I  shall  have 
the  material  on  hand  to  make  it  fresh 
again.  My  lamps  were  appreciated  anni¬ 
versary  presents  to  the  “house.” 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Never-fail  Plum  Pudding1 

Following  is  a  never-fail  plum  pudding 
recipe  for  a  large  company :  One  cup 
chopped  suet,  %  cup  molasses,  %  cup 
jelly,  currant  or  grape  preferred,  %  cup 
sugar,  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  % 
teaspoon  cloves,  1/3  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  three 
level  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  currants 
(floured).  Steam  three  hours  keeping 
water  boiling. 

Pudding  Sauce. — One  cup  sugar  and 
one-half  or  less  cup  butter  creamed  to¬ 
gether,  pinch  salt,  two  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately.  Add  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  vanilla. 

MRS.  R.  A.  R. 


Favorite  Cakes 

Coffee  Cake. — One  cup  strong  coffee, 
2/3  cup  buttex*,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
molasses,  two  eggs,  three  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  raisins,  nuts  and  spices. 
This  makes  two  small  cakes ;  bake  about 
45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Layer  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
butter,  two  eggs,  2/3  cup  milk,  2/3  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  and  one-half  exxps 
molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  cof¬ 
fee  (cold),  one  cup  shortening,  three 
even  teaspoons  soda,  ginger  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Mix  stiff  and  roll  thin. 

F.  E.  VAIL. 


Sand-bag*  Heaters 

An  excellent  way  to  keep  baby’s  crib 
warm  is  with  sand  bags.  I  use  the  3-lb. 
salt  sacks,  and  an  old  bread-tin  to  heat 
the  sand.  It  keeps  warm  longer  than 
water,  and  is  so  much  safer,  and  easily 
heated.  w.  j.  shepp-cornelissen. 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME 

Distinctive  Designs  in  CLiarm  Clocks  cjot 


TOM-TOM 

Large  clock,  6  in.  high. 
White  dial .  .  .  .  $3.25. 
Radium  dial . .  4.2  5. 


TIDY-TOT 

A  small  dock,  3!  in.  high. 
Silver  dial , .  .  .  S3 . 2  5. 
Radium  dial .  .  4.2S. 


TI  CK-TOCK 

with  Havenite  Base 

C.  In  the  picture. 
graceful  clock  —  with 
alarm.  Attractive  in  any 
room.  4i  inches  high. 

White  dial .  .  .  $2.50 
Radium  dial.  .  3.50 


t_Alarm  Clocks  in  neiv,  tasteful  designs 

Good  timekeepers— and  more.  They  are  New  Haven  Clocks 
—  so  distinctive,  so  dependable  that  they  improve  the  order  and 
appearance  of  the  home.  New  Haven  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide 
variety — not  only  alarms — but  also  chime  clocks,  tambours,  and 
colonial  models.  Beautiful  clocks  for  every  room  in  the  home. 


The  superior  features  of  the  latest  New  Haven  Alarm  Clocks: 


1  Distinctive  beauty  of  design; 
artistic  hands;  ornate  numerals. 

2  Non-breakable  Krack-ProofKryital. 

3  Mellow-toned  alarm  with  shut-off. 

4  Aluminum  non-rust  bell  on  back. 


5  Thin- model  case,  dust-proof; 
patented  octagon  design. 

6  Full-vision  dial. 

7  Forty-hour  movement. 

8  Dependable  timekeepers,  all. 


t_AH  True  Time  Tellers — See  them  at  your  dealer’s! 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS 

<Avlade  by  the  makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  more  than  five  generations 

Copr.  1927,  N.  H.  C.  Co.  


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  ltush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Order  Yonr  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y— SAVE  25 %  TO  40/S 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL,  WARM  BED  BLANK¬ 
ETS  OR  AUTO  ROBES  IN  EX¬ 
CHANGE  FOR  WOOL!  You  can 
double  the  value  of  your  wool,  by 
our  unusual  extra  profit  plan. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
have  made  this  extra  profit.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  costs  refund¬ 
ed.  Payment  for  blankets  can  be 
made  in  all  wool,  or  part  wool 
and  some  cash. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  de¬ 
tails.  You  will  be  amazed  at 
this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mail  coupon  below  today 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

410  Chatham  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  your  Extra  Profit  Plan. 


Name 


kaiflp 


SStt 

Candle  Power  ,*s)-Q-o-o.q.oc< 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and’ 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Bums  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  dean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  n( 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  or.e-half  cost.  Greatest, 

Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light-| 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  HOME 


TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

671  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  -  -  OHIO 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Ontfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


Modern  Bathroom,  $57*^ 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34thi  St.  New  York  City 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Address 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged 

Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Con¬ 
sume).  Write  u-s.  E,  SWASH  ft  COMPANY,  PorUtnd.  Maine. 
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Only  genuine  smoke  can 
give  a  genuine  smoke  flavor 

“We  used  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and  our 
ham  and  bacon  are  well  cured.  The  smoke  flavor 
is  right  through  the  meat;  not  just  on  the  out¬ 
side.” — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Earl,  Swan  Lake, 
Manitoba. 


Nothing  but  genu¬ 
ine  wood  smoke  can 
give  a  genuine  wood 
r  smoke  flavor  to 

your  meat.  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
r  Salt  does  this  and  more  because  it 
Is  the  highest  purity  meat  sal  t  smoked 
with  genuine  hickory  wood  smoke. 
The  delicious  smoke  flavor  goes  all  the 
way  through  the  meat  because  the 
smoke  penetrates  every  tissue. 

A  million  farmers  have  proved  that 
Old  Hickory  does  away  with  all  the 


fire_  risk,  dirt,  work  and  excessive 
shrink  of  the  smoke-house  method. 
It  gives  a  better  cure  at  less  cost  and 
a  rare  old  country  flavor  that  fairly 
makes  your  mouth  water. 

You,  too,  can  get  that  flavor  by  using 
the  original  and  genuine  smoked  salt. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  it.  You  will 
know  that  it  is  the  original  and  genu¬ 
ine  when  you  see  the  yellow  and  blue 
label  on  every  drum — with  the  Old 
Hickory  Trade-Mark  exactly  as  it 
appears  here. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

5M0KED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  pending 


Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  booklet  No.  423 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Raising  a  Colt 

I  have  taken  a  pony  colt  (not  quite 
four  months  old)  to  raise.  Could  you 
tell  me  where  I  could  get  some  free  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  regard  to  raising  it.  He 
drinks  and  eats  well.  Tell  me  how  and 
what  to  feed  him,  and  general  care. 

New  York.  a.  s. 

A  bulletin  on  care  of  the  new-born 
foal  may  be  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Madison.  Bulletins  on  horse  raising  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
aim  in  care  and  feeding  should  be  to  keep 
the  colt  steadily  gaining  so  that  at  12 
months  of  age  it  may  weigh  practically 
one-lia'lf  of  what  it  should  attain  when 
mature,  at  five  years  old.  A  draft  horse, 
for  example,  should  weigh  approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  lbs.  at  12  months  old,  or  there¬ 
about,  if  it  is  to  develop  into  the  ton 
horse  possibly  attainable  through  heredi¬ 
ty.  Stunting,  by  incomplete  and  inade¬ 
quate  feeding  during  the  first  12  months 
of  life,  will  inevitably  mean  failure  of 
the  colt  to  attain  the  full  development 
possible  to  it  through  heredity.  It  is  also 
important  to  supply  necessary  minerals 
and  to  keep  the  colt  free  from  intestinal 
worms  of  various  kinds,  and  hots,  which 
tend  to  cause  debility  and  stunting  and 
incidentally  a  waste  of  feed. 

Have  the  colt  occupy  a  clean,  roomy, 
airy  but  draftless  box  stall  which  must 
be  kept  freshly  bedded.  Every  day  have 
the  colt  run  out  for  exercise,  in  a  yard 
or  paddock,  and,  if  possible,  give  it  a 
companion,  even  if  it  is  a  runty  calf, 
Colts  are  sociable  creatures  and  do  better 
when  not  isolated  and  lonely.  In  the 
manger  of  the  box  stall,  or  in  a  box 
where  it  can  be  taken  at  will,  place  a 
lump  of  rock  salt  or  block  salt.  Also 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY 
408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MOORE  BROS. 
COTTON 
DISCS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Size  Disc  No.  to  Carton  Per  Carton 

6  inch  300  $1.50 

61/4  inch  300  1.75 

7  inch  300  2.35 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  re* 
funded.  Write  for  catalog  showing  hundreds  of  Dairy  Specialties. 

MOORE  BROS. 


Dept.  R 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Rats  "ew 


Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
i  solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

—m  _  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Fffig  BOOK  mice,  t  ell  i  n  g  about  V IRU  S 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


121  W.  15th  Street 


New  York 


newton • s 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


STOPS  LAMENESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  Bays:  "Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
^a  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
Working  daily.” 


Absorbine 


^WjT^YOUNG^inc^SSJLymmiSt^pringfieldJdassJ 


5%  Interest 


on 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Application  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ask  the  SECRETARY.  TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


at 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


supply  at  all  times  plenty  of  fresh,  pure 
drinking  water. 

As  the  colt  evidently  was  weaned  too 
soon,  for  a  foal  should  nurse  for  five  or 
six  months,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give 
it  sweet  skim-milk,  as  a  part  of  its  ra¬ 
tion.  If  it  lias  not  been  receiving  milk, 
the  change  to  that  feed  must  very  gradu¬ 
ally  be  made.  The  first  day  simply  sprin¬ 
kle  the  feed  with  sweet  skim-milk,  then 
add  a  little  of  it  to  the  drinking  water. 
When  the  taste  for  skim-milk  has  been 
cultivated  in  that  way,  substitute  skim- 
milk  for  a  part  of  the  drinking  water. 

Be  careful  perfectly  to  cleanse,  scald 
and  sun  dry  the  utensil  from  which  milk 
is  fed.  Scouring  will  be  about  certain  to 
occur  if  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  become 
foul  and  infected.  Watch  the  condition 
of  the  feces  (droppings)  and  at  once 
greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  milk  fed 
daily,  if  the  feces  become  too  soft.  If 
scouring  begins,  stop  feeding  milk  until 
the  bowels  are  normal.  At  such  time 
give  a  two-ounce  dose  of  castor  oil  in  a 
little  milk,  as  a  drench  from  a  bottle,  and 
after  it  has  operated  give  bismuth,  if 
needed.  The  dose  is  one-lialf  to  one  tea¬ 
spoon  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  in  a 
little  water  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe. 

If  the  colt  has  not  been  eating  grain 
start  the  process  by  letting  it  lick  crushed 
oats  or  coarse  oatmeal ;  then  gradually 
increase  the  amount  and  add  a  little  bran, 
until  finally,  the  bran  makes  one-ninth 
of  the  ration  with  oats.  One  pound  of 
oat  and  bran  mixture,  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight  of  colt,  given  in  three  equal 
feeds,  is  sufficient.  If  the  coat  is  rough 
and  dry  add  a  little  flaxseed  meal,  or  feed 
carrots,  in  season.  The  hay  should  be 
of  the  best  quality  procurable.  Prefer 
sound  Bed  clover  hay,  or  mixed  Red 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  If  that  is  not 
procurable,  feed  sound  Alfalfa  hay,  as 
one-third  of  the  roughage  ration,  along 
with  Timothy  or  upland  prairie  hay. 

The  allowance  of  hay  should  also  be  1 
lb.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  of 
colt.  Give  the  greater  part  of  the  hay 
allowance  at  night  and  feed  the  balance 
in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  before  al¬ 
lowing  the  grain  ration.  The  colt  should 
soon  learn  to  drink  skim-milk,  but  do  not 
let  it  take  all  it  wants.  Watch  the 
bowels  and  feed  no  more  milk  than  can 
be  digested  without  causing  scours.  Later 
in  Autumn,  some  bright  corn  stover  may 
replace  a  portion  of  the  hay.  Corn  cut 
and  cured  as  fodder,  when  green,  makes 
the  best  forage.  For  the  purpose  the  corn 
is  broadcast,  instead  of  being  check- 


At  Our  Risk 


Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  that  is 
guaranteed  to  remove  all  the  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  front  your  milk. 

Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won’t  test  Grade 
"A”  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark’s 
Purity  Strainer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  clean,  saves  time — 
saves  labor — insures  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  lO  Day  Test  Offer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  ”10  Day  Test 
Offer” — an  offer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PURITY  strainers  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim  for  it.  Write  today.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  A6  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MILK  STRAINER 


tu 

’ER  M. 


Nothing  to  Equal  It 

Ever  Made  Before 

*180 

Complete 
East  of 
Rockies 


The  New 

Tatis  Milker 

“JUNIOR”  ENGINE  PORTABLE 

ANEW  value  in  the  great  line  of  Fords  Milk¬ 
ers.  This  splendid  double  unit  outfit, 
complete  with  Full  Power  Gasoline  Engine, 
is  mounted  on  rubber  wheels.  Easily  port¬ 
able,  and  has  handy  foot  or  hand  starter. 
Famous  Fords  Milker  quality  throughout. 
Thousands  of  our  outfits  in  successful  use, 
many  on  prize  herds. 


FORDS  MILKERS  save  20%  to  60% 
ovor  any  similar  milker.  Why  pay  more? 

Send  for  our  Booklet  No.  CO  for  complete  description. 
Some  Attractive  Territory  Open  for  Agents . 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.2’3  WSM?  SI 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  ‘‘The  Earth.”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago. 
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rowed  or  drilled.  In  that  way  the  stalks 
are  kept  from  becoming  fully  developed, 
thick  and  coarse,  and  the  proportion  of 
leaves  is  increased. 

In  Winter,  when  the  weather  becomes 
cold  the  colt  may  take  a  little  corn.  It 
has  to  be  cracked  at  first,  but  gradually 
it  may  be  taken  in  the  ear.  It  is  best 
for  every  horse  to  take  ear  corn  rather 
than  shelled  corn  or  ground  corn.  The 
corn  feed  supplies  heat  and  fat.  It  is  the 
oats  and  bran,  along  with  a  legume  hay, 
such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  that  supplies 
lime  and  protein,  as  chief  ingredients. 

A.  S. A. 


Horse  Losing  Mane 

I  have  a  horse  15  years  old  in  good 
flesh  not  used  much ;  mane  is  coming  out 
from  the  under  side,  looks  all  right  only 
thin.  When  you  raise  the  mane  up  it 
looks  as  if  about  half  of  it  was  out. 
Don’t  seem  to  be  much  scurf  or  itch, 
never  saw  him  rub  but  once,  lately  saw 
him  rub  his  tail  once  only  and  then  only 
two  or  three  rubs ;  have  been  using  lard 
sulphur  and  pine  tar.  Has  a  long  tail 
and  very  long  mane,  not  very  heavy. 
Some  say  use  lard  sulphur  and  carbolic 
acid.  I  don’t  want  to  fool  with  acid  un¬ 
less  I  know  how.  s.  R.  A. 

Were  there  a  serious  disease  of  the 
skin,  causing  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail 
to  fall  out,  the  horse  would  be  sure  to 
rub  the  affected  parts.  In  chronic  cases 
the  roots  of  the  mane  and  tail  are  rubbed 
so  persistently  that  the  hair  is  broken  off 
and  stands  like  bristles  while  the  de¬ 
nuded  skin  of  the  most  rubbed  parts  be¬ 
comes  thick,  covered  with  scabs  and  tends 
to  crack  and  bleed.  In  those  cases  para¬ 
sitic  mites  are  usually  at  work  and  the 
disease  therefore  is  of  the  nature  of 
mange. 

In  less  severe  cases,  where  the  mane  is 
very  heavy,  as  mentioned  in  the  case  in 
question,  some  irritation  may  be  present 
and  due  to  sweating  under  the  mane. 
When  that  occurs  and  the  part  is  not 
frequently  cleansed  and  then  perfectly 
dried  by  rubbing  with  fine  sawdust,  the 
skin  becomes  irritated  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  dandruff  scales.  The  hair 
may  then  fall  out,  a  little  at  a  time,  but 
the  irritation  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as 
in  the  mange  cases  or  in  chronic  eczema 
of  the  skin,  as  it  more  commonly  is 
called. 

We  find  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  tail 
and  mane  rubbing,  or  loss  of  hair  from 
the  tail  and  mange  that  the  horse  is  be¬ 
ing  overfed  and  underexercised.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  stables  are  kept 
too  warm,  the  ventilation  not  being  per¬ 
fect.  It  is  best  not  to  have  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  stable  exceed  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  stable  should  also  be  kept 
clean  to  prevent  formation  of  irritating 
gases  from  decomposing  feces  and  urine. 
Heavy  feeding  of  corn  is  most  liable  to 
cause  an  itchy  condition  of  the  skin.  The 
legs,  from  the  hocks  and  knees  to  the  feet, 
also  become  itchy  and  gummy  in  such 
cases  and  these  parts  are  rubbed  by  the 
horse.  In  the  worst  cases  grease  or 

grease-heel  and  scratches  commonly  re¬ 
sult  and  a  foul  odor  is  noticed.  We  do 

not  advise  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in 

such  cases.  Coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant 
is  more  suitable  but  kerosene  often  give 
the  better  results.  A  mixture  of  one 

part  of  kerosene  and  three  parts  of  ma¬ 
chine  oil,  or  cottonseed  oil,  or  sweet  oil, 
poured  on  and  rubbed  in  is  effective  in 
the  severe  cases. 

The  application  may  be  repeated  on 
three  consecutive  days,  mane  and  tail  be¬ 
ing  treated,  and  after  that,  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  we  advise  rubbing  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
one-half  ounce  of  coal-tar  dip  and  one 
quart  of  cottonseed  oil  or  sweet  oil.  In 
the  worst  cases  add  to  the  mixture  just 
prescribed,  one-lialf  ounce  of  oil  of  tar. 
That  is  a  good  mixture  for  mange  and  in 
very  severe  chronic  cases  may  be  made  a 
bit  stronger.  In  the  case  in  question  we 
should  advise  simpler  treatment  as  the 
condition  of  the  skin  is  not  aggravated 
and  rubbing  not  much  done. 

Wash  the  affected  parts  clean  with 
green  soap  and  warm  water ;  then  rinse 
with  pure  water  and  afterward  dry  per¬ 
fectly  by  rubbing  with  fine  sawdust,  to 
remove  all  traces  of  soap.  Afterward, 
once  daily,  saturate  the  parts  with  plain 
cold  water,  soft  water  preferred,  and  then 
brush  and  comb  the  hair.  This  simple 
cold  water  treatment  often  acts  like  a 
charm  in  making  the  mane  and  tail, 
thick,  glossy  and  long,  and  it  also  tends 
to  stop  itchiness.  Have  the  horse  work 


or  take  active  outdoor  exercise  every 
day. 

Have  him  occupy  a  roomy  box-stall 
when  in  the  stable.  If  he  rubs  the  tail, 
put  a  wide  plank  on  brackets,  shelf-wise, 
around  the  inner  wall  of  the  stall,  at  such 
a  height  that  the  tail  will  be  kept  from 
contacting  the  wall  when  the  horse  tries 
to  rub.  Feed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  rather  than  corn.  Allow  not 
over  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  in  three  feeds 
as  the  day’s  ration  and  give  a  similar  al¬ 
lowance  of  hay,  most  of  it  to  be  fed  at 


XI T  k  MTrn  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  RACCOON, 

W  A  nl  1  r, II  MINK — and  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
*  *  *** "  *  k-tA-r  fur8.  write  for  Free  Price  List. 
CHARLES  A.  KAUNE.284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 
Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


night.  A.  S.  A. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Nov.  18-19. — Annual  Norfolk  County 
Poultry  Show  at  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Walpole.  Mass.  A.  C.  Law- 
ton,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  1-3. — International  Turkey  Ex¬ 
position,  131st  Regt.  Armory,  16tih  St. 
and  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICHFELDBAG&BURLAP  CO. ,15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

LSI  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

FROM  ACCREDITED  HERD 

KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO  No.  266,383.  Dropped 
October  15,  1926.  An  unusually  well-developed  animal 
with  good  top  line.  Solid  color,  dark  grey.  Price,  $1  00. 

EMINENT  TORONO  OF  KENROSE  No.  273,836. 
Dropped  August  2,  1927.  A  well-grown  calf,  dark  fawn 
color  with  good  top  line.  Price,  $60. 

Full  brother  of  KENROSE  POGIS  TORONO.  Dropped 
August  30,  1927.  Fawn  colored  calf  with  nice  long  body 
and  straight  back.  Not  yet  registered.  Price,  $50. 

Above  are  all  first-class.  Prices  low  because  we  have 
recently  had  too  many  males. 

Prices  crated  F.  O.  B.  at  Altamont,  New  York. 

Animals  may  be  seen  at  Kenrose  Farm,  West  Berne, 
Albany  Co.,  New  York.  For  Particulars  write 

Dr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  41  East  70th  Street.  New  York  City 

ole;  hseys 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  ,from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  prodoction,  size  and 
type.  Heal  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER.  N.  H. 

SHEEP 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 

Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

2  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS 

“  1  and  3  years  old.  Pure  bred  Ram  Lambs,  $1  6.00 
each.  Not  eligible.  C.  P.  8  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BLACKFACED  CUCCD^1'6  hardiest  of  a11  breeds. 
Scotch  Highland  wnCCr  Fine  quality  mutton.  Rams, 
ewes  and  iambs.  CHA8.  J,  STUCKEY,  Meohanicsburg,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

from  imported  stock.  Minton  and  Buttars  strain. 

WILLIAM  8  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  II. 

nc/;  CHD6DCHIDC  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 
(\CvJ.  jniU/rJlllAl.  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Ron  Doloino  Rome  Good  yearlings,  2-year 

Hey*  Ifclalilu  iVdlll^  olds.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Price,  %ZSm  J*  o.  WEAT1IEIUJY,  Truniansburg;,  N*  Y. 

nrp  CUDDDOUIDC  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 

iiEU.  dimuronmc  steyEaNS  bugs.  wilson,  n.  y. 

Regis-  Romhnnillpio  Ewes’  rams-  Singly,  car  lots, 
tered.  itaiuDUUIIIBIe  Reasonable.  C.S.  MULKS,  Eiton.N.T. 

Registered  Dame  anrl  PurAC  Very  reasonably  priced. 

Hampshire  nallli  dltQ  CW8S  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  M.  ». 

DEG-  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

rv  Low  prices.  LellOY  0.  BOWEll  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

|  DOGS  .*.  J 

£?o£°My  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  t?o  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now”  GEORGE  BOORMAN  •  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Ready  for  Work— Ped.  Police  Dogs 

Bitches  (bred  &  unbred),  $35  up,  (or  exchange  for  heavy 
breed  hens  or  pullets.)  U.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  ¥. 

WHITE  SPTIZ  PUPPIES 

Two  months  old  Males  -  -  $15.00. 

Peacock’s  Poultry  Farm  Winnebago,  Illinois 

rs/\|  f  ff  nnne  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
.1  r.  lllrH  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
LVILL1L.  I  U1U  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  858R,  West  Cheater,  Penn. 

Beautiful  Farm  liaised  Pedigreed 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Males,  $20;  females,  $15.  MRS.  R.  W.  SPANGLER. Chatham.  N.  T. 

Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies  3  flmaie!d 

RUFUS  BRIGGS  -  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS— Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
11  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
U  SID.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

nedlgrecd  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

|  .*.  HORSES  .•.  | 

Percheron  Horses 


Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  A11  are 
sired  b-y  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  F.  O.  B.  cars. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
pulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  Balesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRT  FARMS.  U  (.  IH  SI.,  PHI...  P« 

NOTICE 

We  have  100  head  of  young  stock,  grade  and  pure 
breds,  now  out  on  pasture.  We  have  not  buildings  to 
house  all  of  them  this  winter.  Keep  this  in  mind. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

For  Sale 1  twoSI”  GUERNSEYS 

Tuberculin  tested.  45  large  young  Grade  Sheep.  2  work 
Horses.  Price  reasonable. 

JOHN  G.  FORT  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Ogdensburu,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  cows  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Plpersvllle,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cheninoo  Co.  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  WIs. 

/iiTrTiniv 

. AUL/IIUIN 

November  16-17, 1927 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

This  is  the  second  sale  of  0.  G.  Clark  &  Company, 
at  Fond  du  Lac. 

500  Choice  Grades— 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

50  Registered  Holstein 
and  Guernsey  Bulls 

There  will  be  animals  ranging  in  age  from  two- 
year  olds  to  mature  cows.  Fresh  cows  and  close 
springers  will  predominate  in  numbers. 

The  sale  will  open  the  morning  of  the  16th,  at 

9  o’clock,  and  will  continue  through  the  day  and 
evening  of  the  16th  and  17th. 

Write  to  O.  G.  CLARK,  RETLAW  IIOTEL, 
FON  1>  1>U  LAC,  WI8.,  for  further  particular*. 

100“WhH  es“100 

If  you  need  a  load  of  young  clean  cows— four  times 
T.  B.  tested,  with  good  level  bags,  every  quarter 
and  teat  plumb  sound,  fresh  ones  milking  from  40 
to  65  lbs.  daily.  Hand  picked  by  men  who  have 
made  it  a  lifetime  study  and  wlio  solicit  trade 
from  the  most  critical  buyers.  Come  to  Moravia. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

holsteins  for  sale 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 

15  Heifers— 1'/2  to  2  years  old. 

Your  chance  to  get  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
grade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS.  J.C.  Reagsn,  Prop  .Tully,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  Ail  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sueeex  County 

WANTED  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  foundation  herd  of  Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  All  age 
Angus  for  sale.  Large  herd  to  select  from. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  -  MOCKSVILLE,  N.  C. 


Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages. 

WM.  A.  I1EI1)  .  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


(LACK  SADDLE  and  DRIVING  MARE— Small,  safe, 
►  children’s  pet,  gentle,  $30,  M.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N,  J, 


Canadian  Tuberculin  Tested  Heifers.  Good  individ¬ 
uals  and  large  producers.  Waller  R.  Film,  Canttr.Rrunawick,  N.  T. 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


Spotted  POLAND-CHINAS  ^ptG^ftsirsendn&r: 

the  1,250  lb.  Boar,  $15  each;  $28  pair  or  $89  per  trio. 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves,  $50.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf,  $50.  All 
Stock  registered  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  D.  4,  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 


D REGISTERED  C"* 

UROCO 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

-  •  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?”  SS? 


F.  M.  Pattington  <fc  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  If.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

5  H.  II.  II A  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- 50  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


!ur<?  HnimvsWp  Roars  from  prize  winning  stock 
Bred  llallipsilire  DOarS  at  serviceable  age  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  PHILIP  B.  ARAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


nhoctpr  While*;  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
Lincoln  milled  pigs, bationalCham. bloodlines. 
Shipped  O.O. D.  CLOLWLAN1)  FARM  Ken.iett  Square,  l'a 


Large 

H.  C.  , 


Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios. 
No  akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


OT  f'  Registered  Pigs— Aug.  Farrow  SI  2.75  ea. 

•  Vro  Sept.  Farrow,  $lo.75ea.  Big  type,  big  lit¬ 
ters,  quick  growers.  Pairs, no-akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fails,  N.T. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


FOR  nfre  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  lUliJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

YOUNG  SHOATS 

8  to  iO  Weeks  Old 

$4.95  EACH 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  or  Duroc  and  Chester.  C.O.D.  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  crating.  Will  ship  2  or  more. 
If  you  only  want  one,  add  50c  to  above  price. 

K.H.  SPOONER,  Waltham, Mass. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

3  MONTHS  P-  rk/X  EACH 
OLD  4>D.UV/  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

O.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

V--  .  -  - 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUH  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


200  FLEMISH  GIANTS  RABBITS 

Black,  Gray  and  Checkered.  Six  weeks  to -1  year  old, 
$1.  OO  to  $8.00.  Breeders  a  Specialty. 

JONAS  HAY-NEK  -  LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y, 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS  ™orl 

L 

FERRETS 

Will  *hip  C.  O.  D. 

Ferrets  for  killing  rats 

Instruction 

hunting  rabbits  and  other 

Book  > 

game.  Males,  $4.  Females, 

Free 

/JB  $4.50.  Pair,  $8.00.  Yearling 
w  females,  special  rat  catchers. 

$8.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  Ohio 

CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
I  CllnC  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 
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NEW,  rich,  virgin  acres  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  plow  and  har¬ 
row,  waiting  to  bring  you  big, 
early- maturing  harvests, — right 
on  your  present  farm.  Now 
they’re  broken  up  with  deep-rooted  stumps,  big  boulders, 
and  ragged  gullies,  good  only  for  pasturage. 

Pioneer  on  thesdTnew  acres  just  as  your  father  and 
grandfather  pioneered.  Break  new  ground,  gain  new 
riches.  They  mean  more  of  the  necessities  of  life  and 
more  of  its  luxuries  for  your  family.  These  acres  of 
virgin  soil  hold  the  key  of  new  success,  brighter,  hap¬ 
pier,  less  worrisome  days. 

You  have  a  tool  your  fathers  didn’t  have — agricultural 
explosives.  One  stick  of  dynamite  does  in  a  few  moments 
what  would  be  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  and  team  of  horses. 
Safe  as  any  tool  you  use  and  just  as  easy  once  you’ve 


learned  how  to  use  it.  There’s 
a  man  in  your  county  who 
knows  all  about  this  new  kind 
of  pioneering,  a  man  who  has 
helped  other  farmers  to  pioneer. 
He  knows  all  about  the  use  of  explosives  on  the  farm. 
He’ll  sit  down  with  you  and  work  out  the  costs  and 
profits  in  black  and  white  of  this  kind  of  pioneering. 
That  man  is  your  county  agricultural  agent. 

He  is  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ol 
your  country  and  your  state,  trained  and  directed  by  your 
state  agricultural  college  expressly  to  take  the  backache 
out  of  farming  and  bring  into  it  more  profit  and  happiness. 

If  you  haven’t  met  him  yet,  make  it  a  point  to  get 
acquainted.  Write  to  your  agricultural  college.  It  takes 
only  a  moment  and  will  add  years  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  your  life.  Write  also  for  the  free  handbook. 


PIONEER  for 
NEW  PROFITS 

Right  on  Your  Own  Farm 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Your  County  Agricultural  Agent  Will 
Help  You  Make  More  Money 
Out  of  Your  Farm 


A  copy  of  the  “Farmers’  Hand¬ 
book”— a  standard  farm  textbook  — 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  to : 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Explosives  Department, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Dept.  R.-N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Improving  Ration;  Milking 
Heifer 

1.  I  am  at  present  feeding  five  cows, 
and  am  shipping  milk  to  creamery.  I  feed 
good  mixed  hay,  have  no  silage.  Cows 
have  done  very  well,  but  I  find  I  cannot 
keep  up  the  condition  of  my  cattle  as  I 
would  like.  As  a  grain  ration  I  feed  2% 
quarts  each  of  wheat  bran,  meal,  ground 
oats,  middlings  and  cottonseed  meal, 
mixed  together  which  makes  2*4  quarts 
of  feed  for  each  of  five  cows,  but  my 
cows  seem  to  shrink  in  flesh.  I  have  two 
which  seem  to  be  especially  thin ;  they 
give  a  pretty  good  mess  of  milk,  but  do 
not  hold  their  flesh,  are  somewhat  back¬ 
ward  about  eating  their  hay,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  hinder  the  milk.  My 
cows  are  two  Guernseys,  one  Jersey,  one 
Holstein  and  one  Durham.  How  can  I 
better  my  feed  so  I  can  keep  better  flesh 
and  get  more  milk?  2.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  milking  a  heifer  that  has  just 
had  her  first  calf  and  is  inclined  to  kick 
some.  Is  it  best  to  harness  her  heels? 

Maine.  w.  s.  t. 

1.  The  ingredients  used  in  your  dairy 
ration  are  the  usual  ones  recommended  in 
feed  mixtures.  Not  knowing  in  what 
proportions  you  mix  these  feeds  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  whether  your  ration  is  bal¬ 
anced  or  not.  A  cow  uses  her  feed  for 
two  purposes ;  her  first  need  of  grain  or 
roughage  is  to  maintain  her  body.  She 
uses  protein  for  muscle,  horns,  hair,  etc., 
fat  she  stores  up  on  her  body  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  for  energy  or  fuel  to  keep  the 
body  warm  and  functioning.  Her  daily 
requirements  are,  while  she  is  milking, 
about  60  per  cent  for  body  maintenance 
and  40  per  cent  to  be  turned  into  milk. 
In  order  to  have  her  do  her  best  we  then 
have  to  furnish  these  nutrients  in  the 
right  proportion.  Usually  we  recommend 
1  lb.  of  protein  to  each  4  to  5  lbs.  of 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  rations  fed 
for  the  most  part  by  the  average  good 
dairymen  average  about  20  lbs.  of  protein 
to  the  hundredweight  of  feed.  Your  ra¬ 
tion  probably  contains  about  17  lbs.  of 
protein  to  a  100  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  The 
protein  content  is  not  high  enough  to 
cause  your  cows  to  be  thin,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  your  cows  freshened  in  a  thin  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  years  cows  will  not  keep  in 
as  good  flesh  as  others  due  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay.  You  have  failed  to  feed 
according  to  production,  and  this  might 
be  the  cause  of  your  cows  being  in  poor 
flesh.  Not  only  must  cows  receive  a  bal- 
enced  ration  but  to  be  fed  economically, 
1  lb.  of  grain  should  be  allowed  for  each 
3  to  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  by 
each  cow.  If  you  have  fed  your  cows  5 
lbs.  of  grain  daily  they  have  received 
about  enough  to  provide  them  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  and  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  15  to  18  lbs.  of  milk.  It  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  as  each  of  your  cows  approach 
the  end  of  their  lactation  period  you  dry 
them  off  to  allow  them  six  weeks  of  rest. 
During  this  period  feed  them  liberally, 
say  8  to  10  lbs.  of  grain  daily  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  them  in  good  flesh  before 
calving.  Their  milk  will  test  higher  and 
they  will  l’espond  better  to  feed  than  if 
they  calve  in  a  thin  condition.  Be  sure 
to  cut  down  the  grain  to  bran  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  date  you  expect  them  to 
freshen. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45  .^.S. 


E  shot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
80,  Mod.  19U6  cartridges.  Weight,  8 
pounds.  Length, 42J4  inches;  barrel,  22 inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ball  cartridges, 
hard  nose,  $3.60  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks,  Oatlng  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles,  lariats,  Medals.etc.1S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1927  Collection  issue,  380 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  Military  guns  and 
pistols  (inel-Coltsf  since  1775. with  all  WorldWar  rifles. 
Mailed  60c. Est.  1865. Spec. New  Circular  for  2c  stamp. 
Francii  Bannennan  Sons,  501  Broadway  NewYorkCity 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 

.word  in  STUMP  PULLERS 
1'r.ni"  jinn'ii,  »j 

— -  ^  „ 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Free''  W.'  Smith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn." 


I 


^  u.  s. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  ARMS 

Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  -  Scott  -  Webley 

RIFLES,  FIELD  AND  TRAP  GUNS 
Sportsmen— before  baying 
Send  for  our  88  p.ge  illu.tr.ted  cl.log.  Th«  mo»t  com- 
plel.  Ct.log  of  Imported  Arm,  ever  i,.ued  in  America. 
25c  in  stamps. 


A.  F.  Stoecer.  Inc.  N ew  YOR K.  N.  Y. 
224  East  42nd  Street 


** Famous  for  Accuracy 
and  Hard  Hittinr* ' 


Free  Catalog 


!n  colors  explains 

_ how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Elin  St.pQuiacy, 


The  perfect  combination  of  power- 
smooth  action— endurance 

rHAT  you  demand  in  a  good  gun  the  Marlin  gives 
you  in  full  measure.  Hunt  where  you  will — you’ll 
find  the  Marlin  fast  and  accurate  afield  with  range  and 
power  to  drop  fast  flying  ducks  and  geese.  The  more  you 
shoot  the  Marlin  the  more  its  fine  qualities  appeal  to  you. 
Pick  it  out  at  your  dealers  today — make  it  your  pal  on 
your  trip  this  Fall. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Catalog.  Expert  Repair  Department 
Marlin  Shotgun  Model  48- A 

12  ga.  take-down,  hainmerless,  30  or  32-inch, 

Full  Choke,  28-inch  Modified  Choke,  or  26- 
inch  Cylinder  Bore,  matted  barrel.  6  shots. 

Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out. 

Solid  Top.  Side  Ejection.  Press-Button 
Cartridge  Release  to  remove  loaded  shells 
from  magazine.  Automatic  Recoil  Hang- 

Fire  Safety  Device.  Double  Extractors.  .....  „ . „  r 

Trigger  Safety.  THE  MAHLIN  FIREARMS  COMPANY,  115  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  good  ration  for  a  dry  cow  is  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  bran  and 
oilmeal.  At  present  try  feeding  a  ration 
to  your  milking  cows  of  two  parts  corn- 
meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part  oats,  one 
part  middlings,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal 
and  two  parts  gluten.  To  those  cows 
which  are  thin,  throw  in  an  extra  hand¬ 
ful  of  cornmeal  at  each  feeding.  For 
Summer  pasture  a  wider  or  lower  pro¬ 
tein  ration  is  recommended.  It  will  be  all 
right  to  feed  the'  dry  cow  ration  until 
pastures  get  short,  then  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  go  back  to  the  regular  milking 
herd  ration. 

2.  The  best  method  of  milking  a  first 
calf  heifer  is  to  teach  her  through  kind¬ 
ness  that  you  mean  no  harm  to  her  when 
you  sit  down  to  milk.  Unless  a  heifer 
has  sore  teats  or  lias  been  frightened  she 
will  soon  learn  that  milking  is  her  busi¬ 
ness  and  she  will  give  no  trouble.  Try 
feeding  her  just  as  you  sit  down  to  milk 
her.  If,  however,  she  is  just  naturally 
mean  then  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to 
use  a  kicking  strap  just  above  the  hock 
joints.  w>  B' 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

We  are  having  an  unusually  long  sea¬ 
son  this  year.  The  frost  holding  off  for 
so  long  has  permitted  many  vegetables  to 
“die  a  natural  death,”  consequently  last 
pickings  of  Lima  beans,  tomatoes,  string- 
beans,  etc.,  are  on  the  whole  of  very  or¬ 
dinary  quality.  Such  vegetables  are 
bringing  good  prices  when  good  quality 
is  shown,  and  in  many  cases  the  southern 
product  is  already  replacing  the  nearby 
vegetable.  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
supplying  a  good  many  Lima  beans,  while 
string  beans  are  coming  from  as  far  south 
as  Florida.  Limas  were  selling  around  $2 
a  bushel,  while  Florida  string  beans  in 
%-bushel  basket  brought  $2  to  $2.50,  and 
Virginia  stock  ranged  $2  to  $3  per  five- 
peck  hamper.  Eggplant  were  also  received 
from  the  South  and  Virginia  and  Califor¬ 
nia  tomatoes  are  quite  common.  Most 
of  the  New  Jersey  cauliflower  was  quite 
ordinary  last  week  and  ranged  $1  to  $1.25 
a  crate  with  best  Long  Island  averaging 
about  $1  a  crate  more.  The  cucumber 
market  continues  to  be  dominated  by_the 
New  York  product  which  ranged  $1.75  to 
$2  a  bushel.  Onions  were  in  moderate 
supply  but  the  demand  was  slow  and  the 
market  was  generally  weak  with  both 
New  York  and  Ohio  onions,  yellow  va¬ 
rieties,  selling  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  sack  of 
100  lbs.  Lettuce  continues  to  be  quite 
plentiful  with  40  to  50  cars  on  track  sup¬ 
plemented  by  trucked-in  receipts  from 
nearby.  Prices  are  low,  California  crates 
of  four  to  five  dozen  brought  only  $2  to 
$2.50  a  crate,  while  nearby  ranged  25  to 
75c  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Cali¬ 
fornia  peas  have  been  wholesaling  around 
$3  a  bushel.  Cabbage  was  very  dull, 
bulk  Danish  moving  slowly  at  $12  to  $14 
a  ton.  There  has  recently  been  a  little 
demand*  for  cut  carrots  which  ranged  60 
to  75c  per  %  basket  but  bunched  stock 
was  very  slow.  Apple  receipts  were 
lighter  and  a  firm  market  developed  on 
good  stock.  Virginia  2%-in.  Staymans 
sold  at  $1.75  a  bushel,  and  Delaware  3-in. 
Staymens  were  quoted  at  $2.25.  W  ine- 
saps  and  Grimes  Golden  2%-in.  and  up 
found  a  ready  market  at  $1.75  a  bushel, 
while  2  % -in.  Delicious  averaged  $8.25  a 
barrel.  The  pear  market  was  weak,  Bart- 
letts  ranging  $1  to  $2  a  bushel  as  to 
quality,  size  and  condition  and  medium- 
size  Seckels  moved  slowly  at  $2.50  to  $3 
a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  were  about  normal,  about 
>0,000  cases  for  the  week,  but  they  were 
1  little  heavier  than  for  the  week  pre- 
•ious.  There  continues  to  be  a  good  de- 
nand  for  the  better  quality  eggs  and 
>rices  have  showed  some  improvement. 
During  the  past  two  weeks  prices  on 
resh  extra  firsts  have  advanced  from  46 
o  53c,  and  the  carefully  selected  candled 
resh  eggs  put  up  especially  for  carton 
rade  advanced  to  63c  a  dozen.  The  un- 
lergrades  were  rather  quiet  but  small 
idvanees  have  been  made.  Fresh  seconds 
vhich  up  to  about  two  weeks  ago  were 
selling  29  to  30c  have  recently  been  bring- 
ng  32  to  34c,  but  there  is  a  wide  gap  be- 
xveen  this  grade  and  the  next  above, 
;resh  firsts,  which  have  been  quoted  at 
16  to  47c  a  dozen.  Withdrawals  from 
storage  in  Philadelphia  during  the  two 
,veek  period  ending  October  24  were 
ibout  10,000  cases  heavier  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  This  leaves 
ibout  215.600  cases  on  hand  in  1  hila- 
lelphia  this  year  on  October  24  compared 
lVith  230.000  cases  a  year  ago,  but  the 
otal  holdings  of  26  cities  were  officially 
reported  as  4.472.673  cases  on  October 
12  against  4,437,874  cases  on  October  23, 
1926. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  there  has  been  some  weakness  to 
the  live  poultry  market.  Strictly  fancy 
fowl  met  a  fair  demand  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  selling  29  to  30c,  2c  less  than  two 
iveeks  ago,  and  fair  quality  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  fancy  colored  stock  of  other 
breeds  ranged  26  to  27c.  Leghorns 
ranged  16  to  20c  according  to  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  offerings.  Four-pound 
Spring  chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  fancy  fowl  and  theie 
was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  them,  but 
undergrades  were  quiet  and  market  on 
such  weak.  Mixed  colors  and  Leghorns 
averaged  about  25c,  the  smaller  sizes  of 
Leghorns  being  preferred.  Old  roosters 
held  about  steady,  16  to  17c,  but  ducks 
were  quiet  and  prices  lower,  best  V  nite 
Pekins  selling  24  to  25c,  and  mixed  col¬ 
ors  21  to  22c  a  lb.  O11  the  other  hand 
fresli-killed  poultry  showed  a  slight  im¬ 
provement.  Fine  large  fowl  were  closely 
cleared  and  prices  on  barreled  stock  ad¬ 
vanced  to  29  to  31c  for  heavy  birds  while 
medium-weight  stock  ranged  downward 
to  22c,  and  small  sold  as  low  as  18c  a  lb. 
Nearby  Spring  chickens  in  barrels  topped 
the  market  on  large-sized  dressed  poultry, 
those  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over  selling  35 
to  37c ;  1  to  4%-lb.  sizes  averaged  about 
35c,  and  3-lb.  size  sold  at  the  lowest  price, 
27  to  29c  a  lb.  Small  broiler  sized  chick¬ 
ens  met  a  fair  demand  at  2-lb.  size  or  less 
selling  30  to  38c.  Ducklings  held  steady 
at  25c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  in 
Philadelphia  were  about  2,258,500  lbs.  on 
October  24,  about  176,500  lbs.  less  than 
a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  very  quiet.  The 
bulk  of  the  hay  moved  rather  slowly  at 
from  $15  to  $17  a  ton  which  included  No. 
2  and  No.  3  Timothy,  and  No.  1  and 
No.  2  light  clover  mixed.  A  little  high- 
grade  Timothy  brought  $18  a  ton.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  straw  were  rather  limited  but 
entirely  sufficient  to  meet  requirements. 
Best  rye  straw  was  quoted  $19  to  $20  a 
ton  and  wheat  straw  $13  to  $14  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  cheese  are  stronger. 
Prices  in  apples  also  show  some  stiffen¬ 
ing. 

.  Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
higher;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c;  tubs, 
46  to  52c ;  dairy,  42  to  44c.  Cheese, 
firmer ;  daisies,  new,  flats,  28  to  30c ; 
longhorn,  29  to  30c ;  limburger,  31  to 
32c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  firm ; 
hennery,  50  to  59c ;  mixed,  45  to  50c ; 
State,  candled,  43  to  46c ;  western,  can- 
died,  38  to  45c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24 
to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  23c ;  ducks, 
25  to  28c ;  broilers,  30  to  32c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  firmer ;  fowls,  16  to  26c ;  broilers, 
18  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c ;  ducks, 
21  to  25c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm ; 
Kings,  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  Twenty-ounce, 
Gravenstein,  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Wealthy,  $2 
to  $2.65.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home-grown, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3  to 
$3.25;  sweets,  weak;  Jersey,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes,  Concord,  Niagara, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Cal.  Malaga,  lug,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Clapp's  Favorite,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  quinces, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ;  white 
kidney,  $7.25  to  $8.25  ;  red  kidney,  $7.50 
to  $S.50 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $9.75.  Onions, 
steadjr ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Ohio,  cwt.,  $1.75  to  $1.85 ;  green,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  string,  wax,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
35c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.25 ;  endive,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt, 
$1.30  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  pickles,  per  100, 
45  to  60c ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  ' 20  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  60  to  80c ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu., 
60c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  strong ;  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17 ; 
rye  straw,  $13  to  $15 :  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $30 ;  standard 
middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog,  $41 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39.75 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46.50 ;  hominy, 
$36.75;  gluten,  $39.10;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Oct.  22,  1927. 

Market,  active;  Canadians  and  North- 
westerns  in  feeder  flesh  predominating  in 
week’s  receipts ;  no  grain  fed  steers  on 
market;  compared  with  week  ago,  beef 
steers  strong  to  25c  higher ;  spots  up 
more ;  top,  $13 ;  average  weights,  1,350 
lbs. ;  best  yearlings,  $12.75 ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$10.50  to  $11.50.  Bulls,  and  heifers, 
steady ;  cows  sharing  steer  advance ;  all 
cutters  steady ;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $7.25 
to  $8.25 ;  butcher  cows,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ; 
cutters,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  stockers  and  feeders, 
strong  to  25c  higher ;  numerous  loads,  875 
to  975  lbs. :  qualified  kinds,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  bulk,  $S.50  to  $9.50;  yards  show 
good  clearance.  Calves  steady ;  top  veal- 
ers,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  22,  1927  : 
Cattle,  237  cars ;  71  Canada.  59  Virginia, 
51  St.  Paul,  22  Chicago,  11  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  6  Tennessee,  5  Ohio,  2  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2  Buffalo,  2  Iowa,  2  New  York,  1 
Kentucky,  I  North  Carolina,  1  Indiana,  1 
Maryland ;  containing  7.117  head,  91 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  7,208  head, 
129  calves,  1,294  hogs,  42S  sheep. 

Steers.  ■ —  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $13.25;  good,  1.100  to  1,300, 
$12  to  $13.25 ;  good.  950  to  1.100,  $11.25 
to  $13 ;  medium,  950  lbs.  up.  $10  to  $12 ; 
common,  950  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
$11.25;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $10; 
medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $8.75 : 
common  and  medium,  850  lbs.  down,  $6.25 
to  $7.50. 


Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9 ;  good,  $6.25 
to  $7.75 ;  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to 
$6.25 ;/  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $7.25  to 
$8.50 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5.50 
to  $7.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $10.75 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $6.50  to 
$8.75 ;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down, 
$8.50  to  $10.50 ;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  down.  $6.25  to  $8.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to 
$17.50 ;  medium,  $12.50  to  $15.50 ;  cull 
and  common,  $6  to  $12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$11  to  $13 ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13.50 ;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25 ;  rough  stock, 
$8.50  to  $11. 


GRAIN  AND  EEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.20 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $12  to 
$15 ;  straw,  ton,  $8  to  $9. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $38  to  $39;  shorts, 
$38  to  $39 ;  hominy,  $46  to  $47 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $45  to  $46 ;  linseed,  $56  to  $57 ; 
gluten,  $46.50  to  $47.50 ;  ground  oats, 
$45  to  $46 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41 ; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $50.50  to  $51.50 ; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  18 
per  cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50 ;  20  per  cent, 
$45.50  to  $46.50  ;  24  per  cent,  $49.50  to 
$50.50 ;  25  per  cent,  $52 ;  to  $53 ;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  27,  1927. 

MILK 

October,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  . 

.  .  .  .$0.48 
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Extra,  92  score  . 

.4  i  % 
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Ladles  . 
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Packing  stock  .... 
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Centralized  . 
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Renovated  . 
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Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 
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CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.27%  @$0.28 

Fresh,  fancy . 27  @  -27% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .25% 


EGGS 


The  market  is  unsettled,  with  top 
figures  rather  extreme,  and  a  wide  range 
between  white  and  brown. 


Nearby,  fancy,  white. 

.  .$0.73 

@$0.76 

Average  extras  . .  . 

.  .  .70 

@ 

.71 

Extra  firsts  . 

@ 

.65 

Firsts  . 

..  .49 

@ 

.55 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .32 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

. .  .55 

@ 

.75 

Mixed  colors,  best 
Nearby  . 

.  ..  .60 

@ 

.65 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .54 

@ 

.57 

Common  to  good  .... 

. ..  .30 

@ 

.45 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . 

.  .  .35 

@ 

.37 

Fancy  . 

.  .  .33%  @ 

•34% 

.  Good  to  prime  .  .  .  . 

. .  .30 

@ 

.33 

Under  grades . 

. .  .26 

@ 

.29 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.28 

Chickens . 20@  .24 

Roosters  .  .16 

Ducks  . 22  @  .25 

Geese . 20@  .22 

Tame  rabbits . 18@  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 15@  .21 

Fowls  . 18  @  .32 

Ducks . 20  @  .26 

Geese . 32  @  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 45  @  .55 

Old  stock . 20  @  .30 

Argentine,  young . 30 @  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55  @  .70 

Dark,  doz .  2.00  @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.00@  1.75 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@15.00 

Bulls  .  6.50@  7.75 

Cows  .  3.50  @  5.25 

Calves,  best . 15.00@18.50 

Culls  .  8.50@12.50 

Sheep  . 5.00  @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

Hogs,  mixed  butchers . 11.25@12.00 

Roughs  .  8.00@  9.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
No  country-dressed  pork  on  sale  here 
at  present.  We  repeat  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  regulation,  which  went 


into  effect  April  15  of  this  year : 
t  Sec.^  172. — Bringing  into  the  City  of 
New  York  of  the  carcasses  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals  restricted.  No  carcasses  of  cWs, 
bulls,  steers  or  swine  shall  be  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  until  they  shall, 
respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly 
authorized  inspection  of  the  United  States 
government,  or  of  any  State  or  munici¬ 
pality,  and  shall  have  been  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  tagged  or  labelled  as 
having  been  so  inspected  and  passed.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  car¬ 
casses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers,  calves,  lambs, 
goats  or  swine  to  which  are  attached  by 
their  natural  connections,  the  head,  in¬ 
cluding  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  the  pleura  and  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  all  the  body  lymph  glands. 

Calves,  choice . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .22 

Culls  . . 12  @  .16 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  bskt . 

100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  .  . . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

100  bchs . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs. 
Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs.  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Peppers,  bu . . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . . 

String  beans,  bu . . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier 

20-qt.  crate . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl. 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . 


$0.75@$1.00 
2.00  @  3.50 
.10@  .25 

.75  @  1.00 
15.00@20.00 
.75  @  1.50 
1.50@  2.00 
.50 @  2.75 
.  1.00@  2.50 
.  1.50 @  2.50 
.50 @  3.00 
1.00@  3.00 
1.25@  1.65 
1.25@  1.85 
1.00@  1.25 
2.00  @  3.00 
1.50@  2.50 
.50@  3.50 
1.00@  2.00 
.50  @  1.25 
.50  @  .85 

.75  @  1.50 
.50  @  4.50 
.75  @  2.00 
1.00@  1.50 
1.10@  1.25 
■75@  1.00 
2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  .  . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 


$2.00@$4.00 
2.85 @  3.35 
3.50 @  4.00 
.50  @  1.65 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . 

Bbi . ; ; 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 

Crabapples,  bu . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 1 


$0.50@$3.25 
2.50  @10.00 
4.50 @  7.00 
.20  @  .35 

.50 @  3.00 
1.00@  2.75 
.50  @  .70 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . : 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 

Straw,  rye . 

Oat  . 


$22.00@23.00 

•  19.00@21.50 
.17.00  @20.00 
.  1S.00@22.00 
..22.00  @23.00 

•  12.00@13.00 


GRAIN 

Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.47% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  142%) 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.00% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  60% 

Barley  . . 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . [  |io 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . "  .12 

Certified,  qt .  *28 

Certified,  pt . ’  ’  ”  * 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . !!!!!!!  29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.57@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85 @  .95 

Gathered . 45@  .70 

P°wls:  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  48 

Pucks>  lb . 40 @  ‘.45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 @  .15 

Apples,  table.,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06 @  .08 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Beets,  beh.  of  4  to  5 . 06  @  .10 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05 @  .10 

Celery,  root . l()@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  ‘.25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Peas,  lb . 20 @  130 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

Onions,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 


Mrs.  Jenkinson  had  been  to  a  political 
meeting,  and  when  she  returned  home  she 
regaled  her  husband  with  her  party  views. 
“We  are  going  to  sweep  the  .country, 
John,”  she  exclaimed.  “Then,”  remarked 
her  husband,  “you  had  better  start  with 
the  kitchen,  dear!” — Montreal  Daily  Star. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pulley  Speeds  for  Separator 
and  Washing  Machine 

I  wish  to  run  a  separator  and  washing 
machine  from  a  12-ft.  shaft  with  a  1^4 
h.p.  engine  (5-in.  pulley)  making  550 
r.p.m.  What  diameter  should  the  shaft 
be  and  what  size  pulley  on  line  shaft  to 
engine?  Washing  machine  to  run  at 
1,750  r.p.m.,  4-in.  pulley  on  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  What  size  pulley  on  shaft?  Sep¬ 
arator  at  45  r.p.m. ;  what  size  pulley  on 
separator  and  shaft?  A.  D.  c. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  line  shaft  less  than 
the  size  known  as  1  %  in.  should  be  used 
in  farm  practice.  Smaller  shafting  is 
likely  to  spring  and  bind  unless  carefully 
put  up.  With  an  engine  speed  of  550 
r.p.m.  and  a  5-in.  driving  pulley  a  14-in. 
pulley  on  the  line  shaft  will  give  it  a 
speed  of  196  r.p.m.,  which  is  about  right. 
To  secure  a  speed  of  1,750  r.p.m.  on  the 
washer  with  its  4-in.  pulley  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  a  36-in.  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  to  drive  it.  The  separator  can  be 
driven  by  means  of  a  4-in.  pulley  on  the 
line  shaft  belted  to  an  18-in.  pulley  on 
the  separator. 

The  speed  given  for  the  washer  seems 
very  high.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
checked  before  the  pulley  is  purchased. 

E.  H.  s. 


Installing  a  Ram 

I  wish  to  place  a  hydraulic  ram.  The 
stream  is  plenty  strong  enough,  but  have 
only  3  ft.  fall  in  85  ft. ;  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  obtained.  I  would  have  to 
raise  the  water  20  ft.  through  pipe  1,000 
ft.  long.  K.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  your  fall  is  about  the  minimum 
that  can  be  used  successfully  with  a 
ram  you  should  be  able  to  get  good  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  supply  of  water  that  you 
apparently  have.  Where  conditions  will 
permit  a  satisfactory  waste  drain  the 
best  arrangement  is  to  dig  a  pit,  construct 
the  walls  of  concrete  or  brick,  and  in¬ 
stall  the  ram  within  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  permits  using  the  total  3  ft.  of  fall 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  use  of 
a  shorter  drive  pipe.  It  also  enables  one 
to  place  the  ram  below  frost  and  out  of 
the  way  of  cattle. 

I  would  suggest  placing  the  conditions 
before  a  reliable  manufacturer  or  dealer 
in  rams  and  getting  their  guarantee  on 
an  installation  according  to  their  plans. 
In  this  way  you  will  be  safeguarded  in 
event  of  failure.  E.  H.  S. 


Sand  in  Well 

I  have  a  bored  well  75  ft.  deep  on  my 
place  in  Florida  and  am  bothered  a  good 
deal  by  sand  being  sucked  up  into  the 
cylinder.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  take  the 
cylinder  and  50  or  60  ft.  of  pipe  out 
every  time  it  needs  fixing.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  this?  Can  I  have  a  different 
kind  of  pump?  J.  V. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

While  not  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Florida  the  following  will  probably  be  a 
help  in  combating  the  sand  nuisance : 

Determine  the  low  water  level  in  your 
well  and  the  distance  that  your  heaviest 
day’s  pumping  lowers  the  water.  Then 
raise  the  suction  pipe  of  your  pump  un¬ 
til  it  extends  to  a  point  just  below  this 
level.  This  will  get  the  intake  of  the 
water  as  far  away  from  the  bottom  as 
possible,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sand 
is  coming  from  this  point.  Fine  gravel 
is  sometimes  tamped  into  the  bottom  of  a 
well  for  the  same  purpose  to  serve  as  a 
strainer  through  which  the  water  must 
pass  in  reaching  the  pump.  Slow  and 
steady  pumping  is  also  a  help,  as  it  dis¬ 
turbs  the  content  of  the  well  less. 

E.  H.  S. 


Elevated  Water  Tank 

We  are  installing  a  raised  tank  be¬ 
tween  our  house  and  barn.  We  have  our 
doubts  as  to  freezing  in  Winter.  Our 
lowest  temperature  is  20  degrees  below 
zero,  but  as  a  rule  this  temperature  is 
unusual.  E.  F.  G. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

An  exposed,  elevated  water  taiik,  of 
the  size  used  in  farm  practice,  is  almost 
certain  to  give  trouble  from  freezing  dur¬ 
ing  our  northern  Winters.  Trouble  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  develop  in  the  base  of 
the  tank  where  the  stand-pipe  joins  it. 
Various  methods  are  used  in  the  attempt 
to  overcome  this  trouble  such  as  building 
a  tight  box  about  this  pipe  and  stuffing 
it  with  sawdust  or  other  non-conductor 
to  retain  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe.  The  nipe  should  be  wrapped  with  a 
good  grade  of  pipe  covering  and  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  protecting  box  covered  with 
building  paper  to  prevent  wind  blowing 
th  mgh  it.  The  whole  tank  is  sometimes 
protected  with  straw,  but  this  is  rather 
unsightly  and  requires  considerable  work 
and  attention. 

The  safest  way  is  to  enclose  the  space 
beneath  the  tank  and  keep  a  light  fire 


during  the  Winter  months.  In  some  cases 
the  room  so  made  can  be  used  to  house 
the  pumping  machinery.  Where  condi¬ 
tions  will  permit  a  concrete  or  masonry 
tank  buried  in  a  hillside  makes  the  best 
storage.  The  water  is  kept  cool  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  does  not  freeze  in  Winter. 

E.  H.  s. 


Siphon  from  Well 

I  have  a  driven  well  on  my  farm,  which 
is  located  on  a  high  hill  above  the  house 
and  barn.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  water 
from  same  by  siphon  system,  or  will  it 
be  necessary  to  install  a  deep  well  pump? 
If  by  siphon  how  many  feet  of  water 
could  be  lifted  out  of  well?  s.  B.  E. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

Theoretically  a  siphon  can  raise  water 
to  a  height  of  nearly  34  ft.  In  practice, 
however,  this  height  cannot  be  attained, 
due  to  air  in  the  water,  minute  air  leaks, 
pipe  friction  and  other  factors. 

As  the  water  level  in  the  well  stands 
25  ft.  below  the  surface,  it  is  at  about 
the  maximum  practical  suction  distance 
now.  The  well  being  a  drilled  well,  and 
therefore  of  small  diameter,  would  likely 
pump  down  rapidly,  making  the  water 
lfevel  too  low  for  siphoning  after  a  very 
little  has  been  drawn.  Unless  a  deep 
ditch  can  be  rug  and  the  top  of  the  siphon 
put  down  some  10'  or  15  ft.  below  the 
surface  it  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

E.  II.  s. 


Pump  for  House  Use 

I  have  a  dug  well  18  ft.  deep  and  about 
12  ft.  from  the  pantry  outside  of  the 
house.  What  kind  of  pump  can  I  use  to 
bring  water  into  the  house?  Would  a 
cistern  pump  set  at  the  pantry  5  ft.  from 
the  floor  force  the  water  up,  and  what 
dimensions  of  pipe  ?  H.  E. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probable  that  the  distance,  above 
the  water  level  in  your  well  to  the  point 
where  your  pump  will  stand  will  not  be 
over  20  ft.  If  such  is  the  case,  or  if  the 
distance  is  slightly  in  excess  of  this,  a 
pitcher  pump  can  be  used.  The  size  of 
the  suction  pipe  will  be  determined  by  the 
coupling  in  the  base  of  the  pump.  Usually 
a  pitcher  pump  uses  1%-in.  pipe. 

While  a  pitcher  pump  can  be  used  I 
would  recommend  the  purchase  and  use 
of  a  small  house  force  pump.  This  can 
be  used  later  if  desired  to  force  water 
to  an  attic  tank,  which  can  be  used  to 
supply  water  to  the  range  boiler,  provid¬ 
ing  hot  water  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  faucet  when  desired.  E.  H.  s. 


Cellar  for  Storing 
Vegetables 

We  have  no  cellar  to  store  milk  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  If  I  build  a  house  8  ft.  square 
above  the  ground,  with  cement,  would  it 
keep  cool  through  the  hot  weather?  How 
much  cement  and  sand  would  be  needed 
for  a  cement  house  8x8  and  6  ft.  high 
with  cement  roof?  How  thick  should  the 
wall  be  made?  Would  it  keep  milk  and 
potatoes  cool?  G.  s. 

Emporia,  Va. 

A  concrete  storage  cellar  located  above 
ground  would  be  useless  as  a  place  in 
which  to  keep  food  products  cool.  Con¬ 
crete  is  a  comparatively  good  conductor 


of  heat,  and  the  inside  of  the  storage  room 
would  soon  be  as  warm  as  the  outside. 
The  only  -  way  a  cool  temperature  could 
be  obtained  would  be  by  placing  the 
storage  room  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  you  would  then  get  cellar  tem¬ 
perature.  The  walls  of  this  type  of 
storage  cellar  should  be  about  8  in.  in 
thickness  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
2  cu.  ft.  of  clean  coarse  sand  and  4  cu. 
ft.  of  crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel  to 
each  sack  of  cement.  When  mixed  in 
this  proportion  each  sack  of  cement  will 
make  about  4.5  cu.  ft.  of  concrete. 

The  various  cement  companies  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  farm  papers  have  plans  and 
complete  directions,  which  they  will  send 
upon  request,  for  the  construction  of  a 
cellar  of  this  kind.  It  is  well  to  use  a 
few  reinforcing  rods  in  the  corners  and 
in  the  roof  to  prevent  cracking. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  so-called  iceless  re¬ 
frigerators  which  depend  upon  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  water  to  maintain  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  might  serve  your  xmrpose.  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  construction  of  a  re¬ 
frigerator  of  this  kind  can  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  your  Congressman  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  E.  H.  s. 


“As  I  was  trying  a  lawsuit  for  a  coun¬ 
try  client,  the  other  day,”  Says  Hon.  Jim 
Blackstone,  “I  called  my  client  around  to 
help  me  strike  the  jury.  We  had  made 
one  or  two  strikes,  and  I  noticed  my 
client  was  easy  going  and  inclined  to 
think  any  of  the  boys  would  be  all  right, 
when  suddenly,  when  I  called  one  bird’s 
name,  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  said, 
‘He  won’t  do  at  all,  scratch  him  off !’ 
What’s  the  matter  with  him?  I  asked  in 
some  surprise.  ‘Why  I  signed  his  note 
once,  and  finally  had  to  pay  it.  He’s 
hated  me  ever  since.’  ” — Lamar  Demo¬ 
crat. 


Oh,  yes !  Of  course 
I  grind  the  grain ♦ 

“Yes,  I  know , 
so  do  L” 


\- 


WO  FEEDERS  were  discussing  their  feeding 
methods  recently  when  one  broke  in  with, “Oh 
yes!  Of  course  I  grind  the  grain.”  And  the  other 
replied  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, “Yes,  I  know, 
so  do  I.”  No  disagreement  on  that  score. 

No  matter  how  their  methods  varied  in  the  matter  of 
roughages  and  quantities,  these  successful  feeders  were 
fully  agreed  that  grain  must  be  ground.  Neither  would 
even  think  of  wasting  grain  by  feeding  it  whole.  Both  have 
learned  through  experience  that  the  difference  in  digesti¬ 
bility,  between  whole  and  ground  grain,  may  easily  spell 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  a  year’s  feeding. 

Save  12%  to  26%  on  your  grain  bill 

Actual  tests  with  whole  grain,  fed  to  healthy,  full¬ 
toothed  animals,  show  an  average  loss  of  from  12%  to  26%. 
In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  bushels  of  whole  corn 
fed,  26  bushels  yield  practically  no  nourishment.  The  un¬ 
ground  oat  diet  shows  a  loss  of  12  bushels  out  of  every  100. 

Even  though  you  feed  only  a  few  animals,  such  feeding 
losses  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  few  minutes,  now  and 
then,  with  a  McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder  will  turn 
the  whole  grain  into  nourishing,  easily  digestible  feed  at 
low  cost.  Your  local  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  can 
show  you  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Grinder  that  meets 
your  special  requirements. 

His  store  is  also  headquart¬ 
ers  for  McCormick-Deering 
Shellers,  Engines,  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Modern  equipment  for 
the  modern  farmer. 


McCormick-Deering 
Feed  Grinders 

Built  in  three  sizes  from  6  inch  to  10  inch, 
requiring  from  3  to  16  h.  p.  according  to 
size  and  type.  Designed  to  grind  various 
combinations  of  grains  and  forage  crops. 

McCormick-Deering  Engines 

Full-powered  engines  with  removable 
cylinder,  enclosed  crankcase,  magneto 
ignition,  efficient  fuel  mixer,  etc.  Sizes 
li/2,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors 

Sturdy  4-cylinder  tractors,  built  in  two 
sizes,  10-20  h.p.  and  15-30  h.p.  Also,  the 
all-purpose  Farmall.  Ideal  tractors  for 
winter  belt  work. 

McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Shellers 

For  every  need;  ranging  from  the  1-hole 
steel  hand  sheller  to  the  power  cylinder 
sheller  of  350  to  400  bu.  per  hour  capacity. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °jn&>rt>oratld)A  Chicago,  III. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

FEED  GRINDERS  ♦  SHELLERS  ♦  TRACTORS  •  ENGINES 
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The  New  Series 
De  Laval  Separators 

ere  the  crowning  achievement  in  nearly  fifty  years 
of  separator  manufacture  and  leadership.  In 
skimming  efficiency,  ease  of  turning,  convenience, 
durability,  quality  of  workmanship  and  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  they  set  new  standards  of 
excellence. 

Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  Trade  allow¬ 
ances  made  on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  SanFrancisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


 AaCADYi 


and 


feeds 


lfyoiirdealer 
cant  supply  von 
write 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

1212-B  Breaks  Building 
Chicago  •  -  Illinois 

Send  for  free  dairy  and 
poultry  books  today 


jJreYou 
Milking 
Fouror 
more  Cows? 


More  milk,  better  and  cleaner  milk.  Increased 
income  from  your  cows  and  increased  net 
profit.  How?  Clipped  cows  is  the  answer. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  it  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  And  I’ll  add  to  that  my 
own  iron-clad 


Money-Back  Guarantee 

that  this  STEWART  clipper  will  do  everything 
we  claim  for  it — that  it  will  give  you  cleaner  and 
healthier  cows — more  milk!  Better  milk!  More 
profits!  And  there’s  but  one  small  cost — no  ex¬ 
tras — no  continuous  expense. 

You  Can  Afford  It  S 


If  you’re  milking  four  cows  or  more,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  in  four  weeks’  time.  Others 
have  done  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or 

I’ll  Send  You  the  Facts— Free 

Doesn’t  obligate  you  for  a  penny  to  learn  the 
experience  of  others,  and  the  big  money-making 
possibilities  for  yourself.  Write  me  personally, 
make  me  prove  it,  now  j 

—A  post  card  will  do.  Andy  UlSOH 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
Dept.  217,  56S6  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From 
Sheen’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

The  base  of  Coronals  extracted  from  the  Wool  of 
the  Sheep.  An  amazing-  ointment  for  Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udder  of  Cows,  or  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast,  also  for  Eczema. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Corona 
send  for  free  sample  and  our  24-page  booklet  of 
uses  today  and  at  our  expense. 

Sold  by  reliable  Druggists  and  Harness  dealers. 
OUR  MOTTO — “Service  First — Then  Profit.” 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Milk  with  Objectionable 
Flavors 

I  have  a  c-ow  which  gives  milk  with 
a  decidedly  salty  flavor,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  ordinary  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  see  that  everything  is  all 
right.  Will  you  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  on  this  peculiar  (to  me) 
situation?  G.  h.  p. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
gives  bitter  milk?  It  is  four  months  be¬ 
fore  she  will  freshen.  F.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  many  “off”  flavors  in  milk 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  the  taste  of  such  milk.  Some 
may  call  it  salty,  bitter  or  metallic.  The 
term  “off  flavors”  will  best  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  connection.  As  a  rule  a  herd 
of  -several  cows  will  produce  a  milk  which 
will  not  show  these  flavors.  We  general¬ 
ly  have  them  attributed  to  small  one  and 
two-cow  herds. 

This  flavor  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
certain  fat-attacking  enzyme.  It  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  Winter  feeding  and  cows 
well  advanced  in  lactation.  The  remedy 
to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  flavor  is  to 
bring  the  milk  to  the  boiling  point  and 
then  cool  it  quickly.  The  treatment  for 
the  cows  is  to  cut  down  on  the  concen¬ 
trates  in  the  feec^  for  a  week  or  so  and 
at  intervals  of  three  days  to  give  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  to  each  cow.  This  will 
often  clear  up  the  trouble.  A  pound  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  salts  is  a  good 
dosage. 

In  a  herd  the  individual  cows  causing 
the  trouble  can  best  be  detected  by  milk¬ 
ing  directly  into  clean,  sterile  half-pint 
bottles  and  capping  the  bottles  directly. 
Let  the  milk  cool  in  the  bottles  and  then 
line  up  the  samples  iu  a  row  on  the  table 
and  taste  each  one  carefully.  If  the  milk 
is  10  to  12  hours  old  the  undesirable 
flavor  should  be  pronounced  in  certain 
bottles.  Taste  and  smell  each  sample, 
taking  care  not  to  drink  the  milk,  as  that 
will  spoil  the  keenness  of  the  tasting 
sense.  If  necessary  taste  a  little  at  a 
time  and  spit  out  the  milk  until  your 
sense  of  taste  is  “warmed  up.”  Then 
proceed  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  samples.  J.  w.  b. 


Strong  Flavor  in  Butter 

Is  there  anything  I  could  do  to  butter 
that  gets  strong  after  it  has  been 
churned  a  few  days?  L.  c.  s. 

There  are  several  causes  for  “strong” 
flavored  butter.  I  dare  say,  however, 
your  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  keep 
the  milk  too  long  at  a  warm  temperature 
before  removing  cream,  or  hold  cream  too 
long  before  churning.  In  either  event  the 
bacteria  which  produce  the  “off  flavors” 
will  have  had  a  chance  to  grow,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  added  that  will 
counteract  this  bacterial  development  to 
advantage. 

Then,  too,  many  people  churn  the  but¬ 
ter  too  long.  Churning  should  cease  when 
the  butter  granules  are  about  the  size  of 
popcorn  kernels.  At  this  stage  it  can  be 
washed  free  of  many  bad  flavors.  The 
buttermilk  especially  can  be  entirely 
washed  out.  It  is  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  and  curd  particles  that  causes 
butter  to  become  “strong”  in  flavor.  The 
bacteria  that  do  the  damage  are  in  the 
buttermilk.  When  churning  proceeds  un¬ 
til  the  butter  is  in  one  large  mass,  much 
buttermilk  has  become  incorporated  which 
later  can  never  be  washed  out.  Strong 
flavors  will,  therefore,  develop  rapidly 
when  the  butter  is  held.  The  necessity 
and  efficiency  of  washing  butter  when  the 
granules  are  kernel  size  can  best  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  picturing  the  washing  of 
gravel  as  against  large  pieces  of  clay. 

J.  w.  B. 


Thin  Goat 

Does  a  goat  ever  have  tuberculosis?  If 
they  do  how  do  they  act?  I  cannot  get 
my  goat  fat.  Would  her  milk  be  harm¬ 
ful  if  she  is  so  diseased?  jiks.  c.  f. 

So  far  as  I  know  goats  are  not  suscep¬ 
tible  to  tuberculosis  and  I  have  personal¬ 
ly  never  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  where 
goats  were  stricken.  If  your  doe  con¬ 
tinues  in  bad  condition  and  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  best  of  care  and  feed,  I 
would  advise  you  to  call  a  veterinarian ; 
he  should  be  able  to  give  you  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  if  there  is  one.  Milk 
goats  usually  do  not  carry  surplus  flesh, 
but  like  heavy  milking  cows,  are  always 
more  thin  than  are  beef  breeds. 

WILLET  BAND  ALE. 


Quaker  Dairy  Rations 

mean 


MILK  PROFITS 

Quaker  Dairy  Rations  insure  maximum 
milk  production  at  minimum  cost.  Our 
recommended  methods  of  feeding  pre¬ 
scribe  this  important  advice: 

"Feed  the  Feed  that  Fits 
Your  Farm,  Your  Herd ” 

Which  of  these  feeds  is  the  one  for  you? 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 

24%  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 

20%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  re¬ 
ceiving  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover 
hay,  or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and 
grass  hay. 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 

lb%  when  cows  are  receiving  choice 
clover  hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an 
excellent  grade  of  fine  mixed  grass- 
and-clover  hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry 
stock  and  for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed, 

as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  has  a 
real  place  when  the  herd  is  receiving 
liberal  quantities  of  the  very  best 
grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending  it 
combines  beautifully  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  feed.  For  all 
stock  —  dry  stock,  horses,  sheep, 
swine  and  steers  it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  molasses 
in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  minerals 
cows  must  have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book — “The  Dairy 
Herd,”  for  detailed  information.  It  tells 
you  just  how  to  meet  the  feed  require¬ 
ments  of  your  farm,  your  herd. 

The  Quaker  Qa^  G>mpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Pig-N-Hog  Qreen  Cross 

Poultry  Feeds  Meal  Horse  Feed 

(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 
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W orld’s  Most  Modem  Mill 

and  Manufacturing  Methods  Keep  BB  (Bull 
Brand)  Feeds  Uniform  Year-In  and  Year-Out 

BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  are  made  in  the  world’s  most  modern  mill.  They 
are  manufactured  by  the  world’s  modern  methods.  And  every  practical  test 
that  science  has  devised  is  used  to  keep  them  uniform  and  dependable. 

Only  pure,  "grade-one”  ingredients  are  used  in  making  BB  [Bull  Brand] 
Feeds.  Samples  are  taken  from  a  dozen  different  parts  of  each  carload  of 
ingredients  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  mill.  These  samples  are  all  graded 
for  quality  and  given  a  thorough  chemical  analysis  for  protein,  fat,  fiber, 
carbo-hydrates,  and  moisture.  They  must  all  meet  our  exacting  specifications 
before  the  car  is  accepted  and  unloaded. 

The  approved  ingredients  are  first  run  over  magnetic  belts  which  remove 
all  bolts,  nails,  metal,  scraps,  and  steel  fuzz  from  them.  They  are  next  given 
three  thorough  cleanings,  by  fine  screening  machines  and  are  distributed  into 
huge  steel  tanks.  Then  they  are  measured — weighed — properly  balanced  in 
contents — and  blended  thoroughly  by  scientific  machines.  The  mixed  feed 
is  carried  in  conveyors  to  a  special  screening  machine  which  gives  it  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Then  it  must  pass  a  chemical  analysis  before  it  is  sacked. 

These  painstaking  manufacturing  methods  insure  that  every  sack  of  BB 
[Bull  Brand]  Feed  contain  only  good,  pure,  clean,  wholesome,  balanced, 
and  well-mixed  rations.  They  guarantee  feeds  that  do  not  vary — feeds 
that  are  always  the  same  in  quality,  formula,  analysis,  and  result-producing 
value.  They  are  the  reasons  why  practical  Feeders  get  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  health  results  from  their  cows  and  poultry  year-in  and  year-out. 

Make  This  Test  Under  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 


Try  BB  [Bull  Brand]  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  under  our  money- 
back  guarantee.  Get  300  pounds  of  BB  [Bull  Brand]  from  your  dealer.  Feed 
it  to  any  one  of  your  cows  according  to  the  directions  that  are  given  in  each 
bag.  Check  the  milk  produced  each  day.  Compare  the  results.  Then  if  BB 
[Bull  Brand]  Dairy  Ration  has  not  produced  more  milk  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost — bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  your  dealer  and 
he  will  refund  every  cent  of  money  that  you  paid  to  him. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC..  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  "Always-Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry  SC  Stock  Feeds 
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Experienced  Poal- 
trymen  are  the  most: 
enthusiastic  users 
of  BB  (Bull  Brandi 
Scratch  and  Laying? 
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THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  V. 

DEALERS  RAW  FURS,  GINSING  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOT 

Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 
Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WE  NEED  C||  DC 
YOUR  RAW  rUriO 

We  pay  the  highest  prices 

EXPERT  GRADING  — PROMPT  PAYMENTS 
REAL  MONEY  NOT  PROMISES  —  THAT’S 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Write  today  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 

Established  1894 

115  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


pAPEC 

~  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc, 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

— “rapidly  pacing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — “handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  sh^yme^'w  York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


Practical  Sheep  Problems 

With  reference  to  your  request  for  a 
discussion  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  letter  on  page 
998  regarding  bis  difficulties  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  profitable  crop  of  lambs,  I 
wish  to  submit  suggestions  which  I  trust 
will  help  him  to  obtain  better  results  in 
future. 

In  my  opinion  his  flock  of  ewes  was  a 
rather  poor  lot  to  start  on,  and  the  fact 
of  their  being  “native  stock,”  (if  it  real¬ 
ly  means  anything)  could  never  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  other  deficiencies.  Many  of 
them  were  old,  with  probably  bad  mouths 
to  hinder  the  proper  mastication  of  the 
grain  and  other  “hard  foods”  essential 
during  the  Winter  months,  thus  causing 
that  falling  off  in  condition,  loosening  of 
the  fleece  and  general  debility  at  a  time 
when  the  “carrying  ewes”  should  be  in 
their  best  form  to  sustain  themselves,  the 
lambs  being  carried,  and  have  a  surplus 
of  energy  to  carry  them  over  the  lamb¬ 
ing  and  sucking  periods.  Again  this 
flock  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  a 
very  irregular  batch  of  sheep  as  regards 
sizes  and  wool  qualities,  having  no  breed 
characteristics  in  common,  and  all  were 
mated  with  these  two  rams 'of  Hampshire 
blood,  leavingino  chance  of  getting  a  uni¬ 
form  crop  of  lambs.  Hhe  fact  of  their 
being  40  years  in  the  process  of  growing 
on  the  same  farm  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  has  been  no  change  of 
blood,  except  Mr.  Abbey's  predecessor 
ignored  the  natural  law  and  mated  off¬ 
spring  with  their  sires.  He  should  have 
changed  his  rams  regularly,  choosing  from 
a  strange  flock,  and  thereby  causing  a 
partial,  and  through  time,  a  complete 
change  of  blood  from  his  original  stock. 
Otherwise  instead  of  having  a  flock  in 
the  process  of  growing  he  had  them  in 
the  process  of  decay.  Taking  rams  from 
local  flocks  continuously  causes  inbreed¬ 
ing,  too. 

I  would  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
change  to  pure  blood  in  order  to  produce 
good  healthy  market  lambs,  when  there  is 
no  intention  of  specializing  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  breed.  Excellent  market  lambs 
are  got  from  careful  crossing  but  the 
rams  should  always  be  pure  and  selected, 
so  that  their  breed  qualities  blend  with 
the  qualities  of  the  breed  from  which  the 
ewes  were  taken.  In  rough,  hilly  pasture, 
such  as  Mr.  Abbey  has,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  small  hardy  sheep  of  a  breed  to 
suit  the  climatic  conditions,  and  this  is 
where  crossing  is  most  beneficial.  In  this 
case  a  ram  from  the  larger  and  better 
conditioned  breeds  can  be  used  to  get 
good  lambs  inheriting  his  finer  qualities, 
and  enough  of  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
ewe  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  climate. 

It  is  always  well  for  a  beginner  in 
stock  raising  to  go  slowly,  so  I  would 
suggest  to  Mr.  Abbey  to  give  his  flock 
a  thorough  inspection  as  soon  as  the 
lambs  are  cleared  and  pick  out  a  batch  of 
the  healthiest  ewes  of  the  most  uniform 
type  possible,  paying  special  attention  to 
mouths  and  udders.  Appearances  are 
deceiving.  An  old  sheep  with  only  a  few 
stumps  in  her  mouth  may  look  well  in 
the  grass  season,  “but  wait  till  W  inter 
comes.”  This  batch  may  be  kept  to 
make  up  next  season's  flock.  The  remain¬ 
der  should  be  sold  off  for  slaughter  soon 
as  fit,  and  replaced  by  a  lot  of  pure  or 
good  cross  ewes  taken  from  a  suitable 
flock  and  district.  There  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  in  changing  so  long  as  the 
sheep  are  not  taken  from  a  richer  or 
warmer  district  than  your  own.  The 
rams  must  be  selected  to  suit  the  ewes, 
and  allowing  that  number,  suit  the  old 
and  new  with  a  ram  each,  kept  apart 
during  the  mating  season.  Unless  they 
carry  outstanding  qualities  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  none  of  the  lambs  from  the 
old  stock  should  be  kept  for  breeding  and 
all  old  ewes  should  be  cast  soon  as  the 
flock  is  on  a  firmer  footing.  It  doesn  t 
pay  to  keep  old  sheep,  even  though  they 
may  breed  well.  When  it  comes  to  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them  their  market  value  is 
small.  With  careful  attention  and  good 
feeding  of  this  “new”  flock,  a  good  crop 
of  healthy  lambs  should  be  the  result 
next  season.  B-  K- 

New  York. 


Mrs.  Bridey  (at  1  A.  M.)  :  “Oh,  Jack, 
wake  up  !  I  can  just  feel  there’s  a  mouse 
in  the  room.”  Husband  (drowsily)  : 
“Well,  just  feel  there’s  a  cat,  too,  and  go 
to  sleep.” — Boston  Transcript. 


storage  tanks,  tubs  and  vats 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine, 
Oregon  Fir  and  Cypress, 

Strong.  Built  of  Selected 
Stock  carefully  bevelled. 
Bound  with  steel,  adjust¬ 
able  hoops  or  bars. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 


Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  item  s  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory  * 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


Olmstead  Boilers^ 

For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 

BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  any  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  burn  coba  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc,  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  30  H.  P. 
fiend  forour  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

Box  287  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Complete 
practical  courses 
in  ground  work  and 
flying,  by  this  reliable  Detroit 
school.  Endorsed  by  Eddie 
Stinson  and  other  leading  aviation  authorities. 
We  qualify  you  to  pass  Govt,  examinations. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 
Write  or  call  for  information. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AVIATION  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  With  Michigan  State  Autc  School 
Est.  17  Years 

Dept.  1331,71  3729  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


This  magazine  is  now  one  of 
real  PLEASURE  AND  PRO¬ 
FIT,  being  un  old  publication 
with  change  of  name  and  en¬ 
larged  by  none  other  than  A. 
R.  Harding,  whose  years  of 
experience  is  making  it  the 
most  talked  of  and  fastest 
growing  in  the  field  of  snorts 
— containing  80  to  100  pages; 
stories  and  articles  on  HUNT¬ 
ING,  FISHING,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  etc.,  each  issue  well 
illustrated  with  departments: 
The  Gun  Rack;  Dogs;  Coon 
Hunting;  Fur  Raising;  Roots 
and  Herbs;  ^Woodcraft;  The 
Fur  Markets;  The  Trap  Line: 
Baits,  Scents,  Trapping  Met¬ 
hods;  The  Question  Box. 
Published  monthly  $2.00  a  year:  25  cents  copy.  On 
sale  at  news  stands. 


Special  Get  Acquainted  Offer 
Four  Months  for  Only  - 

FUR-FISH- 

182  EAST  LONG  ST. 


35  cents 

GAME 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


— ' 

!m 

H 

Pp  Get 

r 

My  New 

PRICES 

DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCBNG 

|  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Rupfing.  fl 
'Paints,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  I] 
kwant  you  to  see  the  big  savings  Pm  giving  this  season. I 
f  Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut’ 
k  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the  | 
"  quality. —Jim  Brown. 

[THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  DepU304,  Cleveland, 
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in  Ultraviolet  Bays 
all  Winter  long  with 

CEL-O-GLASS 


CY OU  can’t  turn  your  birds  out- 
C/  doors  in  freezing  weather,  but 
you  can  provide  them  with  pure,  un¬ 
skimmed  outdoor  sunshine  indoors . 
Cel-OGlass  windows  in  your  poul¬ 
try  and  laying  houses  bring  in  ample 
Ultra-Violet  light  to  provide  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  poultry  grow 
healthy  and  sturdy  and  lay  more 
eggs  than  when  deprived  of  these 
invigorating  health-rays  of  the  sun. 

Conclusive  Proof  of 
CEL’O-QLASS  Superiority 

All  Ultra-Violet  light  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  healing  life-rays.  Only  a 
relatively  small  band  of  the  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  have  any  health  value. 
And  numerous  scientific  tests  prove 
that  Cel-O-Glass  admits  a  sufficient 

quantity  of  the  health  portion  of  the  Ultra- 
Violet  light  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  to 
prevent  “weak  legs”  and  other  poultry  ail¬ 
ments  and  to  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 

More  Economical  Than  Qlass 
and  Low  Priced  Substitutes 

Because  Cel-O-Glass  is  unbreakable  and 
very  durable  it  is  cheaper  to  use.  Cannot 
rip  or  tear  because  it  is  not  a  doth .  Can  be 
used  for  many  seasons.  Absolutely  weather¬ 
proof.  Lets  in  more  light  than  ordinary 
glass  substitutes.  Keeps  heat  in — keeps  cold 
out.  Easy  to  install. 

Insist  On  Genuine  CEL-O-QLASS 

Most  dealers  carry  genuine  Cel-O-Glass.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one 
near  you  who  does.  Free  sample  and  valuable 
poultry  folder  No.  12  gladly  mailed  on 
request. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©  1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Oct.  16,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

Another  bird  has  gone  “over  the  top” 
to  lay  more  than  300  eggs  as  the  Storrs 
laying  contest  flock  goes  into  the  home 
stretch  to  complete  what  is  already  a 
record-breaking  sixteenth  competition  at 
Storrs.  She  is  the  No.  8  bird  in  White 
Leghorn  pen  83  owned  by  Geox-ge  W. 
Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  her  score  to  last 
Sunday  night,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
week,  is  302  eggs.  This  is  the  second 
300-egger  in  the  contest,  as  another  pullet 
of  the  same  breed  owned  by  Hollywood 
^Poultry  Farm,  Washington,  has  already 
laid  307  eggs  in  50  weeks.  These  two 
birds  are  the  first  representatives  of  their 
breed  to  lay  300  or  more  eggs  in  16  years 
of  Storrs  laying  trials. 

The  contest  management  hopes  to  re¬ 
port  another  300-egger  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  final  report  a  week  from  today. 
White  Leghorn  No.  2  in  the  pen  owned 
by  W.  S.  Hannah  and  Son  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  had  scored  295  eggs  to  last  Sunday 
night,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
her  to  lay  five  eggs  in  the  seven  remain¬ 
ing  days  of  the  contest.  Still  another 
bird  of  the  same  breed  has  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  making  a  299-egg  record  in  51 
weeks.  She  is  the  No.  9  bird  in  Elmer 
Wene’s  pen  from  New  Jersey. 

All  indications  point  to  an  individual 
average  of  approximately  183  eggs  per 
bird  for  this  year’s  contest,  which  will 
be  the  best  record  ever  made  at  Storrs, 
and  by  a  wide  margin.  The  contest  flock 
has  already  laid  253,410  eggs,  which  is  an 
average  of  1S1  eggs  per  bird  when  based 
on  the  original  1,400  pullets  entered  in 
the  contest  last  November.  Or  in  other 
words,  each  of  the  140  competing  pens 
has  an  average  of  1,810  eggs  for  the  first 
50  weeks. 

Total  production  last  week  was  3,314 
eags  or  a  lay  of  33.8  per  cent.  This  is 
457  eggs  less  than  the  preceding  week  but 
304  eggs  more  than  the  pi'oduction  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

White  Leghorns  monopolized  the  honor 
roll  for!  the  week,  taking  all  four  places. 
R.  W.  Colman’s  entry  from  New  York, 
placed  first  with  a  scoi'e  of  43  eggs.  F. 
M.  Johnston’s  entry  from  Maine,  placed 
second  with  42  eggs,  and  the  Peetoocee 
Poulti'.v  Plant  entry  from  Pennsylvania, 
followed  close  behind  to  take  third  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  lay  of  41  eggs.  The  Hilltop 
Farm  entry  from  Connecticut,  finished 
fourth  for  the  week  with  a  score  of  40 
eggs. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vai'ieties  are  as  follows : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Maine,  2,1S9 ;  Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn., 
2,063;  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va.,  2,009. 

White  and  Buff  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt 
(White  Rocks),  Mass.,  2,398;  G.  A. 
Treiber  (White  Rocks),  Conn.,  1,852. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  2,290 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  2,084. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn.,  2,- 
270;  John  Z  LaBelle,  Conn.,  2,157;  F. 
E.  Freeman,  Ohio,  2,112 ;  George  B. 
Ti-eadwell,  Mass.,  2,079. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,624;  .Mayliill  Poultry 
Farm,  Ind.,  2.463 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  2,461 ;  W.  S.  Hanah  &  Son,  Mich., 
2.388;  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y., 
2,344. 


The  Color  of  the  Egg  Shell 

It  is  time  that  there  is  wide  variation 
within  the  individuals  of  a  given  breed 
and  variety,  as  well  as  between  different 
breeds  and  varieties.  Dr.  E.  W.  Ben- 


Don’f  Pay  to  Feed  Worms 

Make  the  feed  go  into  egg  production  in¬ 
stead  of  building  up  worms.  Treat  poultry 
before  putting  into  winter  quarters. 

Double  Duty 

KAMALA-SANTONIN 

Combination  Tablets 

Kill  worms  quickly  and  without  injury  to  chicken. 
Rid  birds  of  round  and  tape  worms.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  MINROL-PROTIN.  100,  $1.50;  500. 
$6  50;  1200,  $13.80;  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Mail 
order  at  once.  The  Concentrate  Products  Co., 
Dept.  9,  549  W,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MoreEggMoney 

Make  $  1  .OOO  a  year  f  rom  800  hens. 
Get  egtre  when  prices  are  high.  Raise 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing, 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Free  breed 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$l. 
1  yr.,  50c;  3  month  trial  lOc. 

Poultry  Tribune 

BOX  47  Mount  Movris-IlUnois 


Broken  Windows 

Replace  them  with  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass  at 
3’/2c  a  square  foot.  Guaranteed.  Seepage  1331. 


jamin,  in  Cornell  Memoir  31,  states  that 
the  size,  shape  and  color  of  egg  shell  for 
individual  birds  was  found  to  be  largely 
a  matter  of  inheritance.  Our  work  here, 
in  general,  indicates  that  color  of  egg 
shell  for  the  individual  lien  is  apparently 
associated  with  pigment  supply.  Shells 
are  darker  early  in  the  breeding  season 
than  toward  the  close,  also  shells  are 
darker  at  the  beginning  of  a  clutch  than 
at  the  end.  This  we  notice  in  our  exten¬ 
sive  pedigree  breeding  work. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  work  which  in¬ 
dicates  any  connection  between  feed  and 
color  of  egg  shell,  though  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  state  positively  that  no  such  as¬ 
sociation  could  be  possible. 

All  red  ear-lobed  breeds  lay  brown  or 
browiiish  eggs,  whereas  white  ear-lobed 
breeds  lay  white  eggs,  so  egg  shell  color 
may  properly  be  called  a  breed  char¬ 
acteristic,  but  also  an  important  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristic.  It  is  like  number 
of  eggs.  Leghorns  on  the  average  un¬ 
questionably  lay  more  eggs  than  Cornish, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
within  either  of  these  breeds  may  be 
found  to  vary  as  much  or  more  in  egg 
producing  potentialities  than  between 
said  two  breeds.  lutiiek.  bamta. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 


(1)  BECAUSE  the  first  cost  is  low;  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  sectional  incubator  on  the  market.  You  can  buy 
one  section  and  set  three  hundred  or  six  hundred 
eggs  or  you  can  buy  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
sections  and  set  a  million  eggs  at  a  time.  The  Can- 
dee  lends  itself  completely  to  your  needs,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

(2)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  the  best 
insurance  policy  you  can  buy  against  failure  in  the 
poultry  business.  An  incubator  full  of  high-priced 
hatching  eggs  in  February  represents  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment.  If  it  fails  to  function  correctly,  even  for 
an  hour,  the  eggs  are  not  only  a  total  loss,  but  you 
have  lost  a  period  of  time  when  time  is  real  money 
that  never  can  be  made  up. 

(3)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  built  out 
of  the  best  materials.  It  is  made  for  efficiency,  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy.  It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

(4)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  operated 
with  hot  water,  it  permits  of  the  greatest  flexibility 
and  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  The  thermostats,  the 
heart  of  an  incubator,  are  the  most  reliable  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  modern  engineering  skill.  They  have  stood 
the  searching  test  of  practical  use  for  20  years. 

(5)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  is  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  arise  in  an  incubator 
room.  Each  section  is  an  independent  unit  and  can 
be  operated  in  regard  to  heat,  ventilation,  moisture, 
etc.  independent  of  any  other  section.  The  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  is  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect.  No 
occasion  to  sit  up  nights  with  the  Candee. 

(6)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  works  with 
a  hot  water  system.  The  heater  burns  gas  or  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  The  automatic  regulators  at  the  heat¬ 
er  operate  the  heater  drafts  and  maintain  a  steady 
supply  of  hot  water,  always  providing  the  desired 
degree  of  moisture.  It  insures  perfect  accuracy. 

(7)  BECAUSE  in  the  Candee  Incubator  there  are 
no  fans  to  complicate  the  hatching  process  and  there 
are  no  drafts  in  the  egg  chamber.  The  operator 
has  complete  control  over  the  moisture  and  ventila¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  heat.  In  regard  to  these  impor¬ 
tant  factors,  the  Candee  sectional  principle  permits 
of  each  compartment  being  regulated  independently. 

(8)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  the 
latest  refinements  in  incubator  operation  which 
makes  for  ecohomy  of  time  and  expense  in  turning 
and  cooling  the  eggs  as  well  as  drying  and  harden¬ 
ing  the  chicks  or  ducklings  before  shipping. 

(9)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  by  single  section  or  by  double-deck  section, 
thus  affording  numerous  economies  as  your  business 
prospers  and  grows. 

(10)  BECAUSE  the  Candee  Incubator  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  20  years  of  successful  incubator  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  jealous  of  our  reputation  in  the  mam¬ 
moth  incubator  field  and  fully  appreciate  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

Write  for  our  plan,  “How  to  Start  in  the  Baby 
Chick  Business,”  either  as  a  breeder-fancier,  as  a 
custom  hatchery  or  as  a  producer  of  chicks  for  the 
trade.  Address 


Why  the 

Candee  Incubator 


Valve  Open 


Valve  Closed 


Simple  valve  regulates  heat  in  each  compartment  of  the  Candee 


Address:  Candee  Incubator  Corporation 

101  Nichols  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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KINNEY  SHOES 


*9- 


-&♦ 


ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


Misses’  Brown  or  Gun  Metal 
Lace  Shoes. 

Sizes :  UV2  to  2— $2.29.  Same 
model  for  Growing  Girls. 

Sizes:  2Vz  to  7  -  $2.69. 


$ 


2 


.29 


Women’s  Patent  1 -strap  pump  with 
cut-out  design  on  quarter.  Cuban 
heel.  -  -  -  -  $3.49 


Larger  Variety — Better  Service — Lower  Prices 
Three  Reasons  for  Buying  the 
Family’s  Shoes  at  KINNEY’S 


KINNEY’S  vast  resources  from 
beginning  to  end  of  pro¬ 
duction  make  possible  econ¬ 
omies  that  enable  you  to  save 
money.  They  also  mean  that 
Kinney’s  can  show  you  a  larger 
variety  of  shoes  and  give  you 
better  service. 

These  are,  indeed,  the  reasons 
why  Kinney  has  grown  to  be 
the  great  organization  it  is  — 
with  its  own  five  big  factories 
and  more  than  280  shoe  stores 
serving  over  6,000,000  of  the 
nation’s  shoe  wearers.  These 


are  the  reasons  why  Kinney 
believes  you  will  like  to  buy 
Kinney  Shoes  —  and  like  to 
wear  them. 

As  for  fit,  looks,  wearing 
quality — you  have  but  to  see 
and  try  on  a  pair  of  Kinney 
Shoes  to  know  that  they  are 
better.  The  next  time  you  are 
near  a  Kinney  Shoe  Store,  step 
in  and  give  your  family  the 
chance  to  become  one  of  the 
many  farm  families  served  by 
Kinney.  Prompt,  courteous, 
efficient,  friendly  service  is  the 
Kinney  watchword. 


C  Oj-  will  be 
/0  allowed  for 
a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more.  Clip 
this  square  and 
bring  it  with  you . 


Men’s  16-inch  Tan  High 
Cut,  uppers  of  soft  retan 
leather,  moccasin  vamp, 
white  rubber  storm  welt¬ 
ing  around  sole  —  Com¬ 
position  sole  s.  Rubber 
Heels. 


Men’s  Black  or  Tan  Dress  Shoes.  Good¬ 
year  Welt.  Rubber  Heels.  -  $3.49 


OVCfi  250 

FM/irsroMS 


GM/mrcoMfcrM', 


STORES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Astoria 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Flushing 

Geneva 

Gloversville 

Hornell 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Kittle  Falls 

I.ockport 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 

Niagara  Falls 

Olean 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 


NEW  YORK 
(continued) 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Woodhaven 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Coatesvlll© 

Du  Bols 

Easton 

Erie 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mt.  Carmel 


PENNSYLVANIA 
( continued ) 

Mahoney  City 

New  Castle 

New  Kensington 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah 

Sunbury 

Tamaqua 

Uniontown 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

OHIO 

Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool 
Lima 


OHIO  . 

( continued ) 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Piqua 

Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Zanesville 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Bridgeton 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

New  Brunswick 

Paterson 

Trenton 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefleld 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Martinsburg 

Wheeling 


Over  280  Stores  in  35  States 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  G.  R.  KINNEl  CO.*  Inc. 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Ailing  Chick ;  Plant  Lice 

Could  you  tell  me  what  ails  a  chicken 
when  there  is  a  lump  under  its  bill  that 
looks  like  a  water  blister,  and  the  chick 
soon  dies?  The  chick  was  droopy  and 
weak  and  upon  examining  it  found  this 
sac.  Does  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  The 
chick  is  about  three  weeks  old. 

What  can  I  do  for  the  green  lice  on 
my  house  plants?  I  have  several  choice 
ones — a  Begonia  and  Fuchsia — on  which 
they  are  especially  bad.  mbs.  a.  c.  h 

1.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  water 
blister  was  the  cause  of  the  chick’s  death 
or  anything  that  might  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  flock. 

2.  The  recommended  remedies  for  lice, 

or  aphides,  that  feed  upon  the  tender 
parts  of  indoor  plants  are  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  tobacco  water,  fish  oil  soap,  pyre- 
thrum  and  other  insectides.  Where  cold 
water  from  a  hose  can  be  turned  upon 
them  with  considerable  force,  as  in  gar¬ 
dens,  they  may  be  knocked  off.  Pyre- 
thrum,  commonly  known  as  Persian  in¬ 
sect  powder,  Dalmatian  insect  powder 
powder  and  as  buliach,  is  dusted  upon 
house  plants  infested  with  aphides,  ap¬ 
plying  when  leaves  are  wet.  A  standard 
kerosene  emulsion  is  made  by  mixing  one 
half  pound  hard  soap,  one  gallon  boiling 
soft  water,  kerosene  two  gallons.  Churn 
ingredients  vigorously  and  dilute  ten  or 
more  times  before  using.  Hot  water,  at 
125  degrees  F.  will  kill  plant  lice  upon 
plants  that  may  be  dipped  into  it.  To¬ 
bacco  water  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
tobacco  stems  or  dust  thoroughly  in  water, 
straining  and  adding  enough  cold  water 
to  make  the  proportions  two  gallons  of 
liquid  to  1  lb.  of  tobacco.  M.  B.  D. 


Picking  Ducks  and  Curing 
Chillblains 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  wonderful  paper.  It 
gives  us  a  thrill  as  it  enters  our  home,  for 
there  is  something  new  and  refreshing 
and  enlivening  in  each  number.  But  there 
are  two  standing  questions  which  I  have 
not  as  yet  seen  statisfactorily  answered, 
so  I  am  passing  on  that  which  came  to 
me  from  my  most  worthy  ancestors. 

The  first  question  is,  “How  to  pick  a 
duck?”  First  “catch  the  duck”  and 
pierce  the  throat  with  a  sharp  knife  point. 
Have  ready  a  bucket  of  very  hot  water 
and  put  in  the  duck  and  do  not  remove 
when  having  “counted  three.”  Turn  and 
turn  again  under  water  till  the  feathers 
are  thoroughly  heated.  At  the  same 
time  have  an  old  woolen  blanket  or  strip 
of  carpet  in  another  bucket  of  boiling 
water  (it  is  necessary  that  these  should 
be  woolen  to  hold  the  heat).  Without 
ringing  the  blanket  roll  the  duck  tight 
and  then  roll  thick  in  “any  old  thing” — 
old  coats,  carpets  or  anything  that  al¬ 
lows  no  heat  to  escape,  and  leave  for 
five  or  six  hours.  The  feathers  will  pluck 
off  readily  with  no  harm  done. 

The  second  question  is,  “How  to  cure 
chillblains?”  In  my  school  days  I  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  chillblains.  I  think  I 
tried  all  of  the  remedies  which  have  since 
been  given  by  our  R.  N.-Y.  friends,  and 
then  some  without  avail.  But  this  is  a 
sure  cure :  The  chillblains  must  be  held 
directly  over  burning  coals  of  fire.  Hot 
water  receptacles,  oven  heat,  liniments  or 
other  rubs  are  unreliable.  Just  as  we 
must  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
healing  certain  diseases,  so  we  must  have 
the  open  fire  for  the  cure  of  chillblains. 
I  do  not  try  to  explain  why  this  is  so, 
but  I  know  it  is  so.  A.  c.  A. 

Connecticut. 


Hens  with  Cough 

I  have  a  few  hens  that  caught  cold 
last  season,  and  have  not  recovered  yet ; 
they  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  chronic 
cough.  I  suppose  it  is  bronchitis.  I  have 
been  unable  to  cure  them,  although  I  have 
used  antiseptic  in  drinking  water  and 
swabbed  out  throat  and  windpipe  with 
canker  remedy,  which  is  claimed  good  for 
this  trouble.  What  treatment  would  you 
recommend  and  if  I  am  still  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  are  these  birds  fit  for  food?  They 
seem  all  right  otherwise  except  combs 
are  darker  red  than  usual,  not  a  purple 
really,  but  inclined  that  way.  C.  H.  W. 

A  sick  hen  isn’t  worth  treating,  unless 
the  trouble  is  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  an  ordinary  cold,  from  which  she  will 
recover  without  treatment  if  kept  in  suit¬ 
able  quarters.  A  bird  with  a  chronic 
cough  or  other  chronic  disorder  is  of  most 
use  under  ground  where  she  cannot  trans¬ 
mit  her  trouble  to  healthy  members  of 
the  flock.  A  sick  hen  is  of  no  use  as  a 
layer  and  a  positive  detriment  to  a 
breeding  flock  if  she  recovers  sufficiently 
to  get  into  one.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  hen  showing  some  slight  cold  or 
other  indisposition  should  be  promptly 
killed,  but  such  hens  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock,  so  that  if  their 
sickness  proves  to  be  roup  or  other  seri¬ 
ous  disorder,  they  will  not  have  long  con¬ 
tinued  opportunity  to  transmit  their  trou¬ 
ble  to  others.  I  suspect  that  your  hens 
that  have  had  a  “sort  of  chronic  cough” 
really  have  roup  in  a  chronic  form.  I 
should  not  care  to  eat  such  fowls,  though 
there  may  be  nothing  actually  unwhole¬ 
some  about  their  flesh  after  cooking. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bigger  Hatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 


is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today.  - 
MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

516  Columbia  St., Somerville, Mass, 
5215  Blast  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cer+ified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


TRAPTAfi^withwire  Copperor 

•  I  I  nUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer, Summit,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 

Get  eggs  all  winter.  Give  your  hens  vital  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  under  Flex-O-GIass— only  3'/2c  a  sq. 
foot.  See  guarantee  and  offer  on  page  1281. 

Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing:, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  H.  H. 

WENE  CHICKS  Matiiigs  for  ^Vinter 

Broilers.  Write  today  for  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  t  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
piaced  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  D.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


PULLETS: 


from  blood  tested  stock. 
Range  raised.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
lteds  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
chipped  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  Howard  F  mg  or,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


LEGHORNS— Five 

months  old  -  -  jm.  ca. 

Yearling  Hens,  St.  10  each! 
-  Hillsdale,  Nelv  York 


$1 .25 

PA. 


PULLETS 

*  UUIj|JIU  CHAS.  1 


500  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  June  hatched 
healthy,  free  range  grown,  +1.00  each 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  R.  D.  1  ,  Liberty,  N.  Y 


Pill  I  FT^  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants, 
i  ULLL  I  o  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  we 


16-weeks 

.  -  -  - - ,  .-ell  grown 

on  free  range.  OI, EN  IIOPKINSON,  South  Columbia.  N.  ¥. 


April  Hatch- 


Barred  Rock  or  White  Leghorn, 


Ready  to  Lay  Pullets  each.  May  hatch,  $1.50, 


’ LOVELL  GORDON 


Esperance,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  SI 

New  York ltggLaying Contest.  GEORGE  HOAG.  Shavortown.  N.  Y. 


P edigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Morgan-Tancred  strain,  direct  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240-298  at  i$t>.00  each.  Kindly  write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Walter  H.  Hassenmayer,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


20  WHITE  ROCKS  mL  $35 

laying  strain,  healthy.  M.  DAWSON,  Tnckerton,  N.  J. 


Production  Bred  Chicks  uidteh,LneghornSian- 

1st.  Order  now  for  discount.  ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayvillo,  1. 1.,  N.  Y- 


W  WYANflflTTF  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

II.  II  I  HI1UU  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  0. 


WyckoffLeghornPullets^'BoVirts^tMia^wJdo^D. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K*.1  [f'l 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


JjKON'ZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
CHARLES  II.  JACKSON,  Honey  Hollow  Farm,  Hauppaoge,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Ca y  (ala  White  Swiss  Mondaine  Pigeons,  $3  pair. 
TUI  Jet  I  e  JOHN  COPE  -  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


Story  of  the  BIBLE  from 
GENESIS  to  REVELATION 

Told  in  simple  language  and  adapted  to 
all  ages,  but  especially  for  the  young. 
Beautiful  colored  pictures. 

Price  $2.00 

The  STORY  of  the  GOSPEL 

by  Chas.  Foster 

The  CHILD’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Print¬ 
ed  in  short  words,  easy  to  understand. 

Price  $1.25 

First  Steps  for  LITTLE  FEET 
in  GOSPEL  PATHS 

by  Chas.  Foster 

Price  $1.25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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u Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 


Paterson,  N.  J.,“for  the  elimination  of 


“I  nse  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Pa'  .  . 

round  worms  in  my  poultry  nocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  notin  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1 .00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  SI  .SO  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag.  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.0  0  West  of  the'.Mississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


H  Y-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Llnod  Barrels  •  $37.00 
5  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send,  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VJTA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  2S6  Water  8t.,  New  Fork  City 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra* Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 


Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
Bun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $6.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you.  I 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof ,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost.  | 


If  your  dealer  does  not 


$6.00  brings  big  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request, 
have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 


YOU  CANT 
AFFORD  TO 


LET  HENS 
LOAF  NOW 

FEED  BEACON 
It  Gets  the  Eggs 

Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

BEACON  MILLING  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  7810 


Di 


LA  1M  Siof Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket  •'*  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.Dept.61S  Indianapolis.lnd. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
Ing  green  cut  bone.  • 

HENS  Mann’s  u. 

.  _  .  _  ~  No  money  In  advance.  Geb 

I  (AY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO_ 
I  Boa  1 5  Milford.  Mace. 


GdEGGSfrom  the  Sun  all  Winter! 

FUEX-0-IIUS5 

(Puts  the.  Sun’s  Heat,  Health  and  Vital 
Ultraviolet  Rays  to  Work.forYou.1 


Stop  Feeding  HENS 
NOTHING  in 
Gold  Weather 

There’s  a  cold  storage 
egg  shortage  now.  Egg 
“rices  WILL  BE 
HIGH  again  THIS 
winter.  Will  you 

_  have  eggs  to  sell  at 

a  big  PROFIT^ or  will  you  feed  your  hens  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Invest  6c  per  hen — the  winter  market  price  of 
just  ONE  egg— in  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Put  it  on  a 
scratch  shed,  or  on  your  poultry  house  front,  and 
on  windows  in  place  of  glass.  The.TJltra-Violet  rays 
this  wonderful  material  admits  will  keep  your  hens 
healthy  and  active  and  they’ll  lay  to  the  limit  in 
this  cozy,  warm,  sunlit  room — even  m  zero  weather. 
Your  hens,  under  Flex-O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the 
cost  of  this  material  in  a  few  days  —  then  they’ll 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profits  all  thru  the 
cold  months.  Thousands  of  poultry  men  proved  this 
last  year.  YOU  can  do  it  THIS  year.  15  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  is  all  you  need  for  100  hens.  Use  same 
16  yards  in  Spring  for  baby  chicks.  They’ll  grow 
faster  and  won’t  get  rickets.  See  Our  Special  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  on  this  exact  amount,  below. 

Flex- O- Glass 
Is  EASY  to 
INSTALL 

You  don’t  need  any 
special  mill  work,  no 
elaborate  frames,  no 
special  tools  to  make 
a  Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  re¬ 
place  your  glass  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  with  this  Ultra-Violet  ray  ad¬ 
mitting  material.  Just  cut  to  size 
and  nail  on.  Wind  can’t  tear  It  off. 

There  is  only  One  FLEX-O-GLASS 

All  flexible  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass.  The 
genuine  is  made  on  special  cloth  base  having  a  scientific¬ 
ally  calculated  mesh  that  admits  the  most  Ultra-Violet 
rays  and  at  the  same  time  Is  doubly  strong  and  durable 
to  resist  wind,  rain.  Ice  and  snow  for  many  seasons. 
Flex-O-Glass  users  and  State  Experiment  Stations  find 
Flex-O-GIass  stays  bright  and  new  much  longer  than 
other  materials.  There  is  only  one  Flex-O-Glass  and 
every  yard  Is  marked  for  your  protection.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Act  NOW 
on  our  Special  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

PRICES— AIX  POSTAGE  PREPAID 
Per  yd.  36  incheslwlde:  1  yd.  60c:  6  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00) ; 
10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.60) ;  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00) ; 

100  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  183,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Make  Storm-Doors  and  Windows  Out  of  Screens 

Don’t  let  your  porch  be 
a  cold,  bleak,  useless 
snow  trap  this  winter. 

Tack  a  few  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  over  the 
screening  or  on  1x2  in. 
wood  strips  easily.  Save 
fuel,  avoid  drafts  and 
enjoy  a  warm, 
sunlit  roomflood- 
ed  with  an  abund- 
ance  of  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Use 
for  work,  read¬ 
ing,  rest  or  health  room 
makes  a 


Replace  Brok¬ 
en  Windows 

Forgarage,  barn ,  hog- 
house,  school  housa 
windows,  etc.  Flex-O- 
Glass  scatters  warm, 
and  healthful  light  to 
every  corner  of  the 
room  better  than 
glass.  Holds  the  head 
longer.  Remember — 
just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on.  Looks 
neat,  stays  bright  and 
fresh  many  seasons. 


Also 

healthful  children’s 
playhouse  as  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  overcome  child’s  aching 
legs  (rickets).  Also  overcome 
many  other  diseases  in  adults 
as  well  as  in  children.  The 
American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  Flex-O-Glass  for  health  rooms. 
Take  their  advice.  Make  Y OUR  porch  into  a  health 
room  or  children’s  playhouse  NOW. 

Special  TRIAL  OFFER 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

A  large  roll  of  Flex-O-Glass  3  feet  wide  and  45  feet 
long  (15  square  yards)  will  be  sent  you  postpaid, 
for  $5.00.  Or  we  will  send  30  yards  (3  x  90  ft.)  for 
$9.50,  as  many  people  use  15  yards  for  a  Scratch 
Shed  and  15  yards  for  porches,  windows,  etc.  Use 
Flex-O-Glass  15  days  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  24  hour  service.  Mail  a 
check  or  money  order  today.  Take  advantage  of  this 
money  hack  guarantee  Trial  Offer  —  today. 

Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Depfc.  18S  " 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL* 

Find  enclosed  $ _ for  which  send  me. . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  Inches  wide,  by  prepaid 

Sarcel  post.  It  Is  understood  that  If  I  am  not  satis- 
ed  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name _ _ . . 


Town . . 


R.  F.  I> . . . . . State .... 
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Mixing  Scratch  Grain 

We  raised  oats,  peas  and  barley  as  one 
grain,  and  we  have  Winter  wheat.  What 
other  grains  would  you  need  to  get  to  put 
with  these  to  make  a  scratch  grain  for 
poultry,  and  in  what  proportions  would 
you  mix  them?  H.  G.  M. 

Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  best  scratch  grain  is  corn.  Wheat 
is  second  in  value,  oats,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye  are  all  good  but  inferior 
to  corn.  If  purchasing  the  whole  grains 
fed,  I  should  make  yellow  corn  the  chief 
part  of  the  scratch  grain  fed,  supplement¬ 
ing  it  with  some  wheat,  buckwheat  or 
whatever  other  grains  I  wished  to  use 
for  the  much  talked  about  but  probably 
little  needed  “variety.”  Most  poultrymen 
feel  that  they  must  feed  some  wheat,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  even  though  the  mash 
used  contains  wheat  bran  and  middlings. 
Personally,  I  believe  this  to  be  more  a 
fixed  habit  than  a  necessity  in  poultry 
feeding,  even  in  chick  rearing,  but  it  is  a 
hard  one  to  get  away  from.  The  need  of 
exercise,  to  be  brought  about  by  feeding 
grain  in  deep  litter,  has  also  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  gome  poultrymen  now  feed  all 
grain  in  troughs,  thus  avoiding  some 
waste  and  the  certainly  unsanitary  prac¬ 
tice  of  throwing  grain  into  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  droppings.  If  you  have  but  a 
small  farm  flock  and  feed  a  good  laying 
mash,  you  may  use  your  wheat,  oats,  peas 
and  barlby  as  the  scratch  grain  with 
probable  satisfaction.  If,  however,  you 
must  purchase  some  grain  in  addition,  get 
corn,  preferably  yellow  corn.  M.  B.  D. 


Mash  During  Molt 

What  is  best  to  use  for  mash  during 
molt  of  hens?  We  feed  the  Farmingdale 
laying  ration,  and  do  not  know  whether 
to  continue  while  the  hens  are  not  laying 
much,  or  shift  to  some  thing  else.  We 
have  White  Leghorns.  E.  B.  D. 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

The  laying  mash  should  be  fed  through 
the  molting  period.  The  mash  is  the  part 
of  the  ration  especially  rich  in  protein 
and  protein  is  needed  in  the  production 
of  new  feathers  as  well  as  in  that  of 
eggs.  To  deprive  the  birds  of  this  pro¬ 
tein  during  molting  would  tend  to  retard 
that  process,  even  though  plenty  of  corn 
was  fed.  M.  B.  d. 


Roup  Infection 

I  have  a  R.  I.  Red  cockerel  that  has 
had  a  cold  or  rattling  in  the  throat  for 
about  a  month.  I  took  about  50  chick¬ 
ens  to  a  neighboring  fair  and  showed 
them  in  an  enclosed  tent.  I  brought 
them  home  and  they  were  all  well.  One 
week  after  I  had  them  home  a  pullet  was 
taken  sick  in  the  throat  and  nose.  There 
is  a  fluid  that  comes  out  of  the  nose,  and 
a  small  amount  of  yellowish  secretion 
that  gathers  at  the  entrance  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  Some  of  the  birds’  eyes  puff  up 
like  roup.  The  bowels  get  loose.  Some 
are  sick  one  day  and  others  three  to  five 
days.  Some  are  getting  better  and  others 
keep  gasping  for  breath  until  they  choke 
to  death.  Trouble  has  spread  all 
througl  my  flock.  They  stand  around 
and  breathe  hard  with  a  rattling  noise, 
and  shake  their  heads.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  to  their  breath.  J.  M. 

Ohio. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  trouble 
is  true  roup,  very  possibly  contracted  by 
exposure  at  the  fair  of  some  of  the  birds. 
This  experience  shows  the  value  of  keep¬ 
ing  birds  that  have  been  shipped  to  fairs 
and  exhibited  isolated  for  a  short  time  at 
home  before  being  returned  to  the  flocks 
from  which  they  were  taken.  The  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  would  thus  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  many  cases.  The  sick  birds 
should  be  isolated  and  kept  by  themselves 
until  full  recovery  or  death.  If  you  wish 
to  treat  them  individually,  the  passages 
of  the  head  should  be  cleansed  at  frequent 
intervals  with  some  mild  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion,  like  an  ounce  of  boric  acid  to  a 
quart  of  water,  after  which  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol 
should  be  placed  in  each  eye.  Your  drug¬ 
gist  can  readily  make  up  this  solution. 
The  mouths  of  birds  gasping  for  breath 
should  be  opened  and  any  soft  growths 
seen  there  wiped  off  with  a  cotton  swab, 
after  which  the  membrane  may  be 
touched  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Accu¬ 
mulation  at  the  entrance  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe  that  may  choke  the  bird  to  death 
unless  removed  should  be  looked  for.  A 
somewhat  severe  dip  for  the  head  of  an 
affected  bird  may  be  made  from  a  tablet 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  for  medical  and  surgical  uses,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water,  making  a  one 
to  one  thousand  solution.  The  head  of 
a  sick  bird  after  cleansing  may  be  mo¬ 
mentarily  dipped  into  this  solution  with 
the  object  of  getting  it  into  the  nostrils 
and  such  other  head  passages  as  it  can 
reach.  As  the  germs  of  roup  lodge  in 
inacessible  places  about  the  head,  how¬ 
ever,  treatment  is  difficult.  M.  B.  D. 


“Is  is  said  that  paper  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  in  keeping  a  person  warm.” 
“Yes,  I  remember  a  30-day  note  once 
kept  me  in  a  sweat  for  a  month.” — Chris- 
tion  Evangelist. 
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LOOK 
ONLY 

for  these  Self-Heating 
Sanitary 
Fountains 

Made  of  Heavy  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  Increase 
Egg  Production. 

Ised  &  Endorsed  by  Poul¬ 
try  Raisers  in  every  State 
Over  Quarter  Million  in  Use  and  Alaska, 

Water  does  not  have  to  be  previously 
heated  for  these  fountains.  Saves 
time,  work,  trouble  and  bother, 

Keeps  water  at  right  temperature 
day  and  night  in  coldest  weather. 

Uses  less  than  quart  of  oil  a 
week.  Used  winter  or  summer. 

Price  only  $1.75  for  2  gal.  size 
complete.  Order  today.  Also 
made  in.  3  and  4  gallon 
and  other  designs  for  extra 
large  flocks.  Write  today  for 
catalog  of  MASH  FEEDERS, 

OAT  SPROUTERS  and  poul¬ 
try  suppUes.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS 
Box  5Q5  Saranac,  Mich. 


ERS  are  perfect 
and  quickly 
their  low  cost. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It's  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Duct  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  Sl.OO. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


Parks’  H  barred  bocks 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  what  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection  is  the  largest  right 
now  and  you  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  shrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  In  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  cockerels.  They  know  that  they  get  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Send  for  our  fall  price  list. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 


BROILER  CHICKS 


ROCKS  AND  REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  ehicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  ail  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


HALL  S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100  %  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Pullets  For  Sale 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch,  $2.00  May  Hatch.  SI. 75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Bailey  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Iiocks,  Boil-.  Wyandotte* 
and  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


JURVIS9  CHICKS 

PULLETS 


m 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Wiate  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  Y  earii  ng 

Hens.  Records  254-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Dill  I  CTO  Ready  to  lay  S.  C.  Buff  and  Eng.  White  Leg- 
rilLLC  I  v  horns,  $1,50.  4mos.  old  S.C.  R.I.  Re’ds,  $1.40. 
Cash  with  order.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Ricliwood,  O. 


American  Poultry  Journal 


EST.  1974 

Yrs.  $1  •‘ftSJr 


OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST. 

Yr.  25c  <&•  5 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed, house  and  breed;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear 
poultry  successfully.  25c  1  yr.  5  yrs.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 
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<Ri  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  5,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  been  taking  your  paper  for 
some  time  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
ever.  I  read  every  week  of  the  service 
you  do  others  through  the  Publisher's 
Desk,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
collect  $4.98  from  the  National  Highway 
Magazine  for  me.  Mr.  Lane  came  to 
my  garage  May  11  and  took  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  five  years  to  this  magazine,  but 
I  have  never  received  the  magazine  nor 
seen  my  money.  w.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

We  located  the  National  Highway 
Magazine  at  215  S.  Orleans  Ave.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  but  they  evidently  stayed  there  only 
a  short  time,  as  all  letters  are  now  re¬ 
turned  and  they  cannot  be  found.  The 
subscriber  will  have  to  charge  this  up  to 
experience,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  other 
solicitors  will  find  it  hard  to  get  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  this  record  on  file.  It  should 
not,  however,  militate  against  legitimate 
solicitors  who  can  show  credentials  from 
responsible  publications. 

A  friend  has  signed  up  with  the  Certi¬ 
fied  Tourist  System,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as 
by  enclosed  contract.  What  is  the  value 
if  any  of  such  service?  K.  \v.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

So  far  as  our  information  and  reports 
show,  such  contracts  are  of  little  if  any 
value  to  the  property-owner  seeking  trade 
of  tourists  traveling  by  automobile.  The 
only  thing  tangible  is  that  the  contract 
provides  for  furnishing  the  property  own¬ 
er  with  a  sign  to  be  placed  at  the  road¬ 
side  or  on  premises.  The  contract  price 
for  the  alleged  service  is  $17.50. 


I  have  received  a  chance  to  get  a  Bea¬ 
con  blanket  through  the  Co-operative  Dis¬ 
tributors,  22  Fair  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  As 
it  was  explained  to  me,  you  pay  50  cents 
and  receive  three  tickets  to  be  sold  for 
50  cents  each,  entitling  holders  to  same 
offer,  and  for  this  money  returned  to  them 
you  receive  this  blanket.  Looks  too  good 
to  be  true,  as  sample  blanket  is  very  nice 
and  also  large.  Will  you  please  send  your 
opinion?  MRS.  g.  f. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  “endless  chain”  schemes. 
Whether  this  woman  would  receive  or  be 
entitled  to  the  blanket  depends  upon  all 
other  holders  of  coupons  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  group  sending  in  their  coupons  and 
money.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
pronounced  a  similar  scheme  in  New 
Y'orlc  City  fraudulent. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  “Wolf’s  Market  Fore¬ 
cast.”  Wolf  called  me  on  the  telephone 
today  and  wanted  me  to  buy  shares  in 
the  Caracas  Syndicate.  I  promptly  re¬ 
fused,  saying  I  didn’t  buy  stock  that  way. 
They  said  it  was  selling  today  at  $7  and 
it  was  to  be  listed  on  the  Curb  at  $10 
tomorrow.  I  didn’t  bite.  E.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  telephone  method  described  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  sharks  in  the  promotion  game. 
The  promised  advance  from  $7  to  $10 
per  share  is  characteristic  of  the  promo¬ 
ters  working  through  these  “tipster" 
sheets.  We  want  our  subscribers  gen¬ 
erally  to  recognize  the  earmarks  of  these 
dangerous  promotions  as  did  this  par¬ 
ticular  subscriber. 


Local  merchants  are  interested  in  the 
recent  announcement  made  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  to  the  effect  that  the 
New  Process  Company  of  Warren,  Pa., 
had  decided  to  abandon  its  policy  of  send¬ 
ing  unordered  merchandise  to  persons 
throughout  the  country. 

The  decision  came  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  when  complaints  came  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  took  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Blair,  president  of 
the  New  Process  Company,  who,  in  a 
return  letter  to  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  replied  : 

“You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  _  we 
have  come  around  to  your  way  of  think¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  un¬ 
solicited  merchandise,  and  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past  been  cutting  down  on 
jthis  until  now  we  have  eliminated  it  en¬ 
tirely.” 

A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  which 
would  prohibit  the  shipment  of  unordered 
merchandise  by  all  companies,  and  that 
the  bill  will  pass  it  is  expected.— Better 
Business  Bureau,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  good  news  that  one  of  the  of¬ 
fenders  in  the  line  of  sending  out  goods 
that  have  not  been  ordered,  promises  to 
abandon  the  scheme.  Every  reader 
should  exert  any  influence  he  may  have, 
on  his  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  passage  of  the  bill  above  re¬ 
ferred  to. 


A  fugitive  from  the  law  for  the  past 
three  months,  a  boy  financial  wizard 
Thursday  walked  into  County  Jail  and 
admitted  that  he  was  wanted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  $100,000  real  estate  swindle 
in  the  East'. 

“I  want  to  see  my  wife  and  kid  and  I'm 
sick  of  trying  to  beat  the  game,”  the 
youth  told  Chief  Jailer  William  Fox.  He 
gave  his  name  as  David  Lash,  22,  and 
said  he  lived  at  2760  Holland  Ave.,  New 
York. 

“They  want  me  in  Newark  and  New 
York  for  a  real  estate  game  that  I  was 
mixed  up  in  eight  months  ago.  I  had 
four  partners,  all  of  whom  are  now  under 
indictment.  I  skipped  when  they  nailed 
me  and  have  been  laying  out  for  three 
months.  But  I’m  ready  to  go  back  now.” 

Fox  called  Central  Police  Station  and 
the  youth  was  taken  into  custody  by  de¬ 
tectives. 

“It  was  the  old  free  lot  game,”  he 
said.  “We  would  approach  customers 
and  tell  them  we  were  conducting  an  ad¬ 
vertising  contest  and  giving  away  lots  to 
the  lucky  winners.  Well,  all  the  con¬ 
testants  won  lots,  but  when  they  went 
to  look  for  them  they  found  them  too 
small  for  any  use. 

“Then  we  would  offer  to  sell  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  lot  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The 
buyers  invariably  fell  for  it  and  we  got 
the  money.  Then  we  would  give  them 
bum  deeds  and  move  our  operation  to  a 
different  allotment. 

“My  partners  cleaned  up  in  the  deal. 
When  the  indictments  were  returned  I 
went  away  from  there.  For  three  months 
I  have  been  hiding  out  in  Cleveland.  But 
I'm  lonesome  for  my  wife  and  kid* and  am 
ready  to  go  back.” — Cleveland  Press. 

Aside  from  the  human  interest  of  above 
newspaper  story  the  confession  of  this 
fugitive  from  justice  clearly  explains  the 
methods  used  by  real  estate  sharpers  to 
fleece  the  public.  There  are  various  phases 
of  the  “free  lot  -scheme.”  One  pirate  in 
this  line  will  use  the  puzzle  scheme,  an¬ 
other  a  lucky  number  on  a  card,  etc.,  but 
the  bait  in  all  cases  is  an  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  public  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  These  free  lot  offers  no 
doubt  cause  the  public  a  greater  loss  in 
the  aggregate  than  any  other.  And  the 
loss  of  money  too  comes  to  those  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

I  purchased  a  suit  from  an  agent  of 
the  Workwear  Garment  Co.,  553  W.  Lake 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  suit  did  not  fit  and 
the  agent  sent  it  back  giving  me  a  receipt, 
telling  me  the  firm  would  send  my  refund 
of  $13.50.  I  wrote  the  firm  letter  after 
letter  but  they  never  answered  one,  and 
cannot  hear  from  either  firm  or  agent. 
Could  you  find  out  what  kind  of  a  firm 
that  is  and  if  they  use  the  mail  to  do 
business  like  that?  I  hope  you  can  help 
me  to  get  some  satisfaction  so  that  others 
will  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  I  have. 

New  York.  J.  F.  L. 

The  complaint  of  the  subscriber  needs 
little  comment,  but  we  put  it  on  record 
so  that  others  will  not  meet  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  loss.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
response  from  the  Workwear  Garment 
Company. 

! 

I  answered  the  advertisement  below 
published  in  the  Daily  Post-Standard . 
and  have  received  the  answer  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
them?  Are  they  honest?  mrs.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  advertisement  the  sub¬ 
scriber  answered : 

“Addressing,  pen  or  typewriter,  spare 
time.  Good  pay.  Inclose  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope.  Advertiser,  1271  Calif. 
St.,  San  Francisco.” 

The  advertisement  reads  innocent  and 
fair  enough,  but  it  is  a  deliberate  decep¬ 
tion.  The  woman  who  answered  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  asked  to  send  $2  for  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  perfume,  a  pearl  necklace  and 
some  advertising  matter  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  she  should  send  out  to  names  she 
may  secure  from  telephone  book,  etc.  It 
is  not  explained  how  she  will  receive  any 
money  for  sending  out  the  advertising 
matter,  but  she  would  have  parted  with 
$2  had  she  followed  instructions.  The 
case  is  typical  of  the  work-at-home 
frauds.  Don't  send  money  on  any  pre¬ 
text  for  home  work. 


A.  P.  Swoboda  is  trying  to  get  some 
folks  down  here  to  invest  money  with 
him.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  him? 

Virginia.  A.  c.  N. 

Our  opinion  of  Swoboda  is  that  he  is  in 
the  same  class  of  promoters  as  E.  G. 
Lewis,  while  his  schemes  are  not  so  al¬ 
luring  and  correspondingly  less  danger¬ 
ous.  Swoboda  made  himself  famous  as 
a  promoter  of  a  physical  culture  mail 
course  to  which  he  gave  the  high-sounding 
name  “conscious  evolution.”  When  he 
worked  this  easy-money  game  to  a  finish 
he  turned  promoter  of  wildcat  stocks. 


50  > 

NEW  Features! 


"There’s  a  WITTE  Engine 
For  Every  Job” 

L  2  to  30  H-P.  Engines  A 

Pumping  Outfits— 3-in-l  Saw 

Rig,  Log  and  Tree  I 


1  i 


f  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  en  your  place.  Will  increase  your  profits 
1 500.00  to  $1,000.00  a  year.  Used  the  world  over. 
GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME! 

WITTE  SUPER-HOPPER 

Double  the  water  capacity,  built  for  long  runs. 
New  all-fuel  carburetor  using  cheapest  fuels  a 
proven  money  saver.  Alloy  steel  construction, 
all  parts  interchangeable,  removable  die  cast 
bearings,  hot  spot  cylinder  head,  WICO  Mag¬ 
neto  with  new  (Pat.  applied  for)  tripper. 
Send  for  Free  Engine  Book,  no  obligations, 
small  easy  payment  plan.  Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

*/VITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S  KEROSENE  GASOLINE 


Vil  f  *  W  i  mm  m  w  •  •  r  ^ 

WON  OR  GAS 


Metal  Roofing 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 


CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


Banish  Om  Fever-Ending 
Grind  of  Hand  Milking 


YOUR  grandfather  had  to 
milk  his  cows  by  hand. 
But  you  don’t — any  more  than  you 
have  to  drive  to  town  with  an  ox 
team.  Isn’t  it  time  to  banish  forever 
the  drudgery  of  hand  milking? 
Don’t  be  the  last  to  give  up  the  old 
way.  Join  up  with  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  now  milk  their  herds 
easier,  quicker,  better  and  more 
safely  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  The 
time  you  save  can  be  used  for  other 
productive  work,  for  leisure,  and 
for  pleasure — no  other  farm  invest¬ 
ment  will  give  you  such  large  returns. 

■S  The  Burrell  also 
eliminates  hand 
stripping-ItMi/ks 
the  Cows  Clean . 
That’s  why  you’ll 
finally  come  to 
the  Burrell. 


Single  Tube  System 


D.  H.  BURRELL  «&.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y, 


You  Need  This  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine-backedby  67 years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Turn  to  Page  1381 

for  amazing  results  of  American  Medical 
Association  test  with  Flex- O- Glass. 


MODERN  SHOEING 
FOR  HARD  ROADS 

No  matter  how  cold  the  morning  or  how 
Icy  the  road,  your  horeea  can  work  with 
eteady  regularity  if  shod  with  Diamond 
Frost-Proof  Calks  and  Shoes. 

Diamond  DRIVE  Calks  cannot  twist  or 
come  loose,  although  they  are  inserted  or 
removed  with  a  single  light  blow.  Wear 
longer  but  cost  no  more.  Especially 
adapted  for  heavy  loads. 

Black  Diamond  SCREW  Calks  have  an 
extra  hard  tool  steel  center.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  service. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for 
DIAMOND  SHOES  and  CALKS. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  b 


Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe 
Company 

4730  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Whether  your  milk  is  going  into  bottles,  or 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  you  want  it 
clean,  sweet,  and  safe  to  keep  overnight.  Milk 
cans,  pails  and  milking  machines  sterilized 
the  Sterilac  way  will  prevent  sour  milk. 
Sterilac  is  a  handy  powder  that  will  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 


Send  $1  for  Money  Back  Trial 

Enough  for  60  gallons  of 
Ordinary  Disinfectant 
Sterilac  is  also  invaluable  to  poultry  raisers. 

The  Sterilac  Company 

Dept.  I  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Concrete  Chimney 

■  I  note  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  building 
a  concrete  chimney.  My  two  neighbors 
and  I  have  them.  Ours  are  built  of  blocks 
which  I  should  prefer  if  I  were  to  bulid 
one.  Our  chimneys  are  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion — up  to  the  roof.  Above  that  they 
cracked,  so  badly  in  one  case  that  the 
owner  took  it  down  to  the  roof  and  re¬ 
built  with  brick.  My  own  was  struck 
by  lightning  a  few  years  ago  and  I  re¬ 
placed  with  brick.  There  is  one  feature 
that  possibly  the  inquirer  has  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  is  tke  effect  on  his  in¬ 
surance.  He  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  if  he  uses  concrete.  We  do,  although 
our  chimneys  are  topped  with  brick. 

H.  G. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Following 
suggestions  sent  to  them  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  the  management  of 
the  Chicago  International  Grain  and  Hay 
Show  has  put  into  force  a  plan  whereby 
any  tampering  with  grain  exhibits  at  the 
1927  show  will  be  virtually  impossible.  In 
a  statement  from  the  Saskatchewan  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  it  is  noted  that 
the  ideas  in  this  regard  sent  into  the 
show  management  by  M.  P.  Tullis,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  field  crops  commissioner,  have 
been  followed  out.  Each  State  or  Prov¬ 
ince  will  send  a  duly  credited  represen¬ 
tative,  according,  to  the  plan  which  has 
been  put  into  operation.  He  Avill  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  entries  from  his  section 
of  the  continent.  The  corn  racks  will  be 
more  tightly  fitted  this  year  and  locks  will 
be  provided  for  the  grain  racks.  The 
exhibits  will  be  taken  from  their  sep¬ 
arate  containers  by  the  respresentative 
in  charge  of  them  when  judging  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted. 

The  International  Turkey  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  Dec.  1,  2  and  3,  will 
be  the  biggest  event  in  the  history  of 
turkey  raising.  Every  section  of  the 
country  will  be  represented  and  every 
breed  of  turkeys  will  be  shown.  All  of 
the  large  breeders  in  the  country  have 
signified  their  intention  of  exhibiting.  The 
show  lias  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  all 
the  recognized  turkey  clubs  and  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  131st  Infantry  Armory,  located  at  the 
corner  of  16th  St.,  and  So.  Michigan 
Ave.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  convention  halls  and  one  of  the 
best  known.  It  is  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  Coliseum  and  within  15  minutes’ 
ride  of  the  International  Live  Stock 
Show.  For  information  about  the  large 
prize  list,  directions  and  conditions  for 
entering  turkeys,  write  the  International 
Turkey  Exposition.  2239  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Judgments  and  awards 
will  be  made  according  to  A.  P.  A.  stan¬ 
dards. 

Maine  is  being  invaded  by  marauders 
from  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  if  the  observations  of  a  veteran 
trapper  are  correct.  Bears  which  he  has 
examined  this  Fall,  he  says,  strongly  re¬ 
semble  a  variety  peculiar  to  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  where  he  has  trapped  many 
years.  Their  heads  are  a  different  shape 
from  those  of  bears  commonly  found  in 
Maine.  He  believes  the  Gaspe  bears  are 
migrating  to  this  State  on  account  of 
extensive  railroad  building  operations  in 
their  native  district. 

National  Apple  Week  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  from  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  5.  Chair¬ 
man  Joseph  Sicker,  of  New  York  City, 
will  give  away  millions  of  apples  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions  and  schools 
during  that  interval. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


rTnCD  A  DDT  T7C  wanted  in  one  or  more 
V'XXr  Hi  IV  rtriLIjO  carload  lots.  State  price 
per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  JOHN  R.  CURTIS,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


nnCD  ADD!  EC  U/AWTEFI  Car  lots  or  less.  Stephen 
LluLK  Air Lto  ttAIiIlU  Reynolds,  s«uth Norwiik. com,. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  n  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Leteliworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years  old  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested 
in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


COMPETENT  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  small  house;  three  adults.  STEV¬ 
ENS.  Park  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  incubator  operator;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  training,  wages  expected.  CEDARVIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


WANTED — Two  married  couples;  one  man  care¬ 
taker  family  boys,  $75;  the  other  man  general 
farming,  $65;  women,  department  housework, 
$50:  per  month  and  maintenance;  no  tobacco  or 
children.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

$45  per  month  and  excellent  home.  A.  T. 
BLAKESLEE,  Preserve,  Pa. 

• - — 

CLEAN  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $67.50,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  housework  in  large  coun¬ 
try  house;  upstairs  maid  kept;  family  small; 
references  required.  Write  to  KENYON,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school  who 
understands  making  and  mending  boys’ 
clothing  and  able  to  turn  oif  much  work  her¬ 
self,  to  manage  a  few  boys  helping;  salary  $60 
per  month  and  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


MARRIED  dairyman  for  farm  plant  handling 
1,000  quarts  grade  A  raw  milk  daily;  work 
includes  washing,  bottling,  separating,  etc.,  in 
modern  equipped  plant;  wife  to  board  three  men; 
light,  heat  and  modern  five-room  apartment; 
good  wages.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children:  work  around  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cattle;  wife  to  board  three 
men;  references  required.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  for  general  housework  neat,  clean 
white  girl-  comfortable  home  with  adult 
American  family;  about  20  miles  from  New 
York;  reply  stating  wages  wanted,  age  and 
names  of  references  to  MRS.  L.  B.  CORNWELL, 
72  Bayview  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  reliable  and  compe¬ 
tent  nurse  for  a  baby  two  months  old,  also 
to  help  with  chamber  work;  $40  per  month. 
P.  O.  BOX  241,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try,  especially  brooding:  must  be  able  to  take 
care  of  a  5.000  laying  flock  and  raise  15.000 
eliix  next  March;  will  live  with  Jewish  family; 
good  future  for  proper  man;  good  salary.  RED 
CHERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Nurse  for  institution;  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3046,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  white;  cooking,  baking; 

private  family;  no  washing;  only  those  want¬ 
ing  all  year  positions  wanted :  give  particulars  in 
first  letter;  wages  $65,  ADVERTISER  3053.,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  preferably  middle-aged,  for 
general  housekeeping;  good  home  for  the  right 
person;  three  adults  in  family  who  go  to  busi¬ 
ness;  reply  to  E.  H.  McWIIORTER,  100  East 
Main  St.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  settled  woman  to  do  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  general  housework  on  farm,  family 
of  two.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


COUPLE  without  children,  fond  of  farm  life, 
willing  to  do  general  housework  and  care  for 
some  chickens  and  grounds  around  house  on 
modern  place;  three  miles  from  town;  state  pay 
expected,  also  references.  FRED  BRUNNER, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  first- 
class  man  capable  to  take  charge  of  large 
commercial  plant;  willing  worker;  only  man 
with  proven  ability  considered:  good  wages  with 
chances  for  advancement.  IDEAL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


USEFUL  girl  'to  help  the  cook;  house  five  miles 
out  of  Albany:  wages  $50;  references  required. 
Write  MRS.  ALFRED  REN SLI AAV,  Londonville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  who  knows  farm  work 
to  look  after  dry  stock;  another  to  be  general 
all-around  hand,  milk  or  team :  unfurnished 
house  and  $80  per  month.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  man  to  team  or 
milk;  wife  to  run  boarding-house  for  15  men; 
state  experience,  size  of  family,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  working  housekeeper,  and 
to  wait  on  table;  no  cooking;  good  home,  good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions;  position 
open  December  1,  1927 ;  references  required,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Permanent  position  caring  for  in¬ 
valid  by  middle-aged  lady:  practical  nurse. 
Write  NURSE,  care  Clias.  Ballou,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  best  service  rendered; 

private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  3030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  of  35,  experienced  all  branches  farming, 
good  education,  seeks  connection  of  trust  and 
responsibility;  able  manager.  ADVERTISER 
3033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  20  years’  experience, 
married,  no  children,  willing  to  board  men; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  good  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  best  of  references.  It.  RUSSELL,  Rob- 
binsville,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  want  work  on  small 
dairy  farm;  experienced  milker.  Address  G. 
DeBOER,  178  Burgess  Pi.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  with  year’s  experience  desires 
work  on  poultry  farm.  HERMAN  E.  MAR- 
QUARDT,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  Swedish,  single,  age  28.  wishes 
position  on  poultry  farm,  with  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business  thoroughly;  have  some 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3045,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Women  want  position  to¬ 
gether;  mother  50,  cook,  housekeeper:  daugh¬ 
ter  30,  housework.  J.  RICHARDS,  Route  2, 
Westwood.  N.  J. 


EXPERT,  practical  poultryman  desires  position 
anywhere;  share  or  salary;  of  more  than  one- 
man  plant;  can  bring  experienced  help;  con¬ 
ducted  own  plant  25  years:  references;  can 
prove  exceptional  ability.  ADVERTISER  3047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  wants  position,  under¬ 
stands  all  work  on  gentleman’s  place;  best 
references  from  past  employer.  ADVERTISER 
3049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  desires  job;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  3052,  care  Rural 
NeW-Yorker, 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  no 
children:  best  references.  Address  BOX  NO. 
374,  Medfield,  Mass. 


NURSE  desires  position  as  companion  and  care 
of  semi-invalid,  either  sex;  go  anywhere:  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  L.  B.  158,  South  Strafford, 
Vt. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  position;  26  years 
of  age,  Protestant,  married,  no  children; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  special¬ 
izing  in  egg  production;  best  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ROBERT  HOOKER. 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  of  practical  and  college  train¬ 
ing  desires  position  on  plant  in  New  England 
or  New  York;  managership  preferred:  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BERNARD  H.  KENYON,  South 
Natick,  Mass. 


HANDY  man  would  like  place  on  large  estate; 

can  milk,  do  some  farm  work,  paint,  pipe 
fitting,  some  electric  repairs;  with  American 
people;  only  reference  good  discharge  from 
British  Army.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  similar 
work  by  middle-aged  American;  care  of 
poultry,  cow,  etc.;  no  liquor;  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  experienced  gardener,  position  as 
caretaker  and  gardener:  Long  Island  preferred. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3059,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  Christian,  40,  sober,  steady,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  farm  job;  $30  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  ambitious,  life  experience;  A 
milk,  p  ultry,  machinery,  crops;  want  place 
on  farm  or  country  home;  work  under  direc¬ 
tions;  50  miles  Philadelphia  or  South  preferred; 
moderate  wages;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple.  50,  institution  or  caretakers 
gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  in  gardening, 
poultry,  steam  boilers;  wife  trained  nurse.  P. 
O.  BOX  386,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


v  '  RMER-GARDEXER  wishes  position  on  estate 
as  caretaker  or  farmer;  wife  willing  to  board 
any  number  of  men;  one  child.  J.  M.,  P.  O. 
Box  77,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  practical  nurse  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  dairy  and  general 
farm  at  once  to  work  on  shares  by  honest,  re¬ 
liable  farmer  with  help.  ADVERTISER  3062, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


113-ACRE  farm,  estate  settlement,  commuting. 

WM.  QUIMBY,  286  E.  Main  St.,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  22  acres.  New 
City,  N.  Y. ;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
ready  market  for  products  at  Haverstraw  or 
Nyaek,  N.  Y.;  for  terms,  apply  by  letter.  VER 
NOOY,  485  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party:  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  lease  farm  of  50  acres  with  privilege 
to  buy.  no  stone;  half  year  rent  in  advance; 
vfithin  70  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Central  Florida  in  the  town 
of  Belleview;  25  aeres,  good  buildings;  $8,500, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  buyer.  E.  H. 
SHAULIS,  Belleview,  Fla. 


BEAUTIFUL  wintry  hotel,  32  rooms  furnished, 
improvements;  20  miles  to  new  Hudson  bridge; 
going  business,  park,  lake;  13  acres;  suitable 
for  institution,  schools,  club;  $27,000,  arrange¬ 
ment.  MERIAUX,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  farm,  144  aeres,  100  tillable,  44 
woods  and  pasture;  stream  through  pasture, 
never  failing  spring;  10-room  house:  bank  barn 
40x60;  built  1925;  10  miles  from  Baltimore  city 
limits;  price  $55  per  acre.  B.  H.  WILEY,  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  com¬ 
plete;  20  miles  from  Washington;  3.000  trees; 
stock  and  implements;  sacrifice,  quick  sale.  C. 
H.  CORKRAN,  1932  Summit  Place,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  for  sale,  10  acres,  in  city  limits  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  5  acres  irrigation;  good  soil; 
cosy  house,  7  rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat, 
all  conveniences,  electric  for  all  purposes,  hard 
surface  roads,  best  of  schools  and  churches; 
nothing  like  it  in  this  section;  hothouse  with 
hot-water  heat,  lots  of  hotbed  sash;  large  chick¬ 
en  plant,  all  equipped  for  business;  ready  for 
making  money;  if  interested  price,  full  explana¬ 
tion  be  given;  2  acres  fine  strawberries.  JOHN 
B.  RIGGINS,  603  Irving  Ave.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  100  acres,  good  soil,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  MERTON  ROBERTS, 
Avoca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres,  all  under  culti¬ 
vation,  located  Carlisle,  N.  Y. :  hour's  ride 
west  of  Albany;  fronting  Great  Western  turn¬ 
pike;  wonderful  bargain;  write  or  call,  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHARLES  H.  SAFFORD,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  practically  new  White 
parlor  car  bus;  cost  $11,000:  only  8,500  miles; 
would  consider  exchange  for  farm  or  city 
property.  ADVERTISER  304S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home,  chicken  and  garden  farm,  or 
ideal  for  nursery;  20  acres,  mostly  tillable; 
good  soil,  fruit  and  flowers;  fine  view;  midway 
between  Bridgeport  and  Danbury,  two  miles 
from  Newtown,  near  State  road:  house,  seven 
rooms,  bath,  toilet  and  sleeping  porch;  all 
rooms  heated;  barn,  garage  and  chicken  equip¬ 
ment:  $9,000  $4,000  cash.  FLEMING,  Atlantic 
Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  50-acre  farm 
with  house,  barn,  and  orchard,  located  on  bus 
line  between  Groton  and  Ithaca.  N.  Y. ;  price 
$1,500  cash.  JOHN  J.  HARE,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  village  or  country  home,  small 
acreage  cheap;  elevation:  highway,  high 
school,  Northern  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Southeastern  New  York:  buy  or  exchange  es¬ 
tablished  coal  and  ice  business,  heart  of  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  ADVERTISER  3051,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  Boston  Post  Road. 
ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  less  than  cost 
of  buildings.  ADVERTISER  3055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


90-ACRE  farm,  situated  on  navigable  river 
within  town  limits;  half  valuable  woodland; 
modern  8-room  brick  dwelling,  electricity,  town 
water,  heat;  modern  100-ft.  chicken  house  built 
recently;  other  outbuildings;  family  orchard; 
cheap  to  quick  buyer,  with  or  without  stock  and 
implements.  JOSEPH  HAVELKA,  Milton,  Del. 


WANT  to  buy  30-60-acre  chicken  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  with  chicken  houses  for  500 
or  more  chickens;  state  full  details,  price  and 
terms  with  and  without  stock  to  GABRIEL 
PATTERMAN,  172-09  Briarwood  Road,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  9 
miles  east  of  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  near  Borough 
Hummelstown;  brownstone  house,  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn,  abun¬ 
dant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain 
Address  W.  W  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilmington, 
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the  wonderful  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. ;  129 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  planted  with  5,000 
apple  trees.  15  years  old,  Yorks,  Gano,  Grimes, 
Jonathan.  Rome  Beauty.  Winesap  and  Stayman, 
furthermore  2,000  peach  trees,  Elberta  and 
Belle;  splendid  condition;  railroad  tracks  along 
one  side  of  the  property;  large  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  repair ;  packing  shed  and  im¬ 
plement  shed  fully  equipped;  price  $28,000.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHINGTON,  Conn. — S1/^  acres,  fine  5-room 
house,  barn,  poultry  house;  near  State  road- 
price  $3,500;  cash  $1,000;  bargain.  E.  W. 
FERGUSON,  Southington,  Conn. 


TWO  valuable  farms  adjoining,  near  Tolchester 
Beach,  Kent  County,  Md. ;  one  270  acres,  clear, 
50  acres  wood;  one  170  acres,  clear,  50  acres 
wood;  good  buildings;  possession  January  i,  one- 
third  cash.  Apply  CHAS.  JARRELL,  Hillsboro, 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
,,  ti°o,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
Ids.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70:  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  white.  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 

FOR  SALE— Finest  quality  goldenrod  honev, 
like  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6;  goldenrod  comb 
honey ,  $4.50;  24  sections,  here,  o-lb.  pails,  $1  10- 
10  lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  walnut  kernels,  $1.25  per  lb.;,  sliellbark 

hickory  nut  kernels.  $1.70  per  lb.;  parcel  post 
collect.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Fa. 

HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  LONGFELLOW  BROS. 
Hallowell,  Maine. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone;  amber;.  95c  and  $1.80. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  ton  or  carlots,  beets,  carrots  and 
onions  for  table,  cattle  and  poultry  use.  W. 
DAVENPORT,  Inc.,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

HUNT  old  stamps;  we  buy;  keep  on  envelopes. 

MAL  GANSER,  Stamp  Collector,  Norristown, 
ra. 

HAY  and  straw,  in  straight  or  mixed  cars; 

terms,  draft.  HARRY  AUSTIN,  South  Day- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Double  deck  Wishbone  Mammoth 
incubator,  4,800  capacity;  used  three  seasons; 
three  Cyphers  and  four  Buffalo  incubators;  five 
Sol-Hot  oil  brooders.  WERNER  BROTHERS. 
Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y.  *• 

HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10.  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  buckwheat, 
here^  60,  $5.70.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 

BUY  Winter  onions  now;  best  $2.25  hundred 
pounds;  $1.25  fifty;  small  to  boil  or  pickle 
$1.25.  hundred  75c  at  Hadlev,  Mass.;  shipping 
freight  or  express.  ERNEST  HIBBARD,  Hadley, 
Mass. 

HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  de¬ 
livered;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50:  buckwheat.  $6  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 3  600-egg  oil  incubators,  guaranteed 
perfect;  installing  larger  unit.  H.  BISSING, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


W  '7TED  to  buy,  small  honey  extractor.  J.  S. 
EMERY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morse,  110-volt  lighting 
plant;  in  fine  condition,  including  6-h.p.  en¬ 
gine,  generator,  56  batteries  and  switchboard; 
Deleo  32-volt  combined  engine  and  generator 
without  batteries;  pumping  outfit,  consisting  of 
Fairbanks-Morse  1%-h.p.  engine  and  Gould 
pump;  any  of  the  above  at  bargain  prices.  H. 
GORLEY,  Route  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS  Oto,  Iowa. 


PEANUTS — Virginia  runners,  new  crop  farmer’s 
stock;  fresh  from  the  vine;  trial  package, 
$1.50:  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs., 
$8  and  charges  cash;  limited  amount  to  offer, 
order  early  for  Christmas.  MAPLE  GROVE 
PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Wooden  Indian  in  perfect  condition, 
such  as  formerly  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  in  connection  with  cigar  stores:  advise 
price  and  general  description:  if  possible  send 
photograph  of  same.  ADVERTISER  3065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


Good  Housekeeping] 
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Reduced 
Factory  Prices 

Five-Year  Guarantee  of  Quality 


650,000  customers — one  out  of  every  35  families  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  customers 
— they  are  satisfied  Kalamazoo  customers.  That’s 
the  important  thing — satisfied  customers.  And  think 
of  this:  they  are  increasing  at  the  tremendous  rate  of 
more  than  50,000  new  customers  a  year.  Could  any¬ 
thing  more  clearly  or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  quality? 
Could  anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove  that  Kalamazoo 
is  saving  customers  V3  to  Vl  by  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user? 


Get  Your  Copy  of  this  New  FREE  Book 


Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with  interest, 
full  of  new  features.  Reduced  prices  are  in  ef¬ 
fect!  A  new  5-year  quality  guarantee  is  in  force! 
See  the  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in 
beautiful  delft  blue  and  pearl  gray  the  very 
latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges.  Look  for 
the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enamel  Heating  stoves 
— the  most  popular  of  all  heating  stoves.  Read 
about  the  new  Hot  Blast,  improved  fire  box 
more  heat  from  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire  without 
smoke  or  soot.  See  the  latest  improvements  in 
warm  air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in — gas 
stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas 
and  coal  ranges,  oil  stoves,  heating  stoves  or 
furnaces  (pipe  or  one-registertype) — you  will  find 
here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail  coupon  today: 

Quality  First— Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere. 
When  you  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct 
from  manufacturer.  There  is  nothing  between 
and  our  factory — but  the  railroad  tracks. 
We  are  not  a  mail  order  house  that  collects  a 
variety  of  merchandise  from  scores  of  factories 
to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized  manufac¬ 
turers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized 
factory  and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  any  other  manufacturer  or  middleman  of 
any  kind.  We  build  in  large  quantities.  You  get 
better  quality  at  lower  prices  from  a  factory 
whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for  your  copy. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kal¬ 
amazoo  gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
own  home  and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  Read  how  Kalamazoo  is 

saving  over  $1,000,000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service  — 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo 
is  to  you — 24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you 
time.  Kalamazoo  goods  are  carefully  packed  to 
arrive  safely.  Safe  delivery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms. that 
are  truly  amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and 
$3  monthly.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get 
such  value,  such  service  as  Kalamazoo  now 

offers.  This  new  book  shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre 
factory,  now  in  its  26th  year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make 
a  double  saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First 
it  saves  you  V3  to  V2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace 
itself.  Secondly,  it  illustrates  how  you  save  the 
cost  of  installation  by  following  Kalamazoo 
FREE  plans  and  FREE  service.  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  furnaces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in 
demand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delft  blue 

and  pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean — as  easy 
to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


161  Rochester  Ave. 


Pipe  or 
Pipeless 

Furnaces 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would 
cost  me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa, 

Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves  cost¬ 
ing  $175  could  not  begin  to  compare 
with  it  in  fuel  economy,  baking 
quality  and  in  heating  performance. 
William  Rock,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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Mail  this  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  without  obligation, 
j — j  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
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Supervised  Farm  Practice 

As  Carried  on  at  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  Hig,h  School 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  —  In 
1917  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
co-operative  use  of  national  and 
State  funds  for  the  promotion  of  vo- 

_ _  cational  education  in  agriculture. 

The  act  establishes  a  few  conditions  surrounding 
the  establishing  of  this  type  of  vocational  education. 
These  may  be  summarized  in  a  brief  statement  made 
up  largely  from  quotations  from  the  act  itself,  which 
provides  that :  ’‘Instruction  of  less  than  college 
grade  .  .  .  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per¬ 

sons  over  11  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or 
are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm 
.  .  .  shall  be  given  in  classes  under  public  su¬ 
pervision  or  control  .  .  .  and  that  such  classes 


bought,  what  they  cdst,  what  kind  and  size  of  nails 
were  used,  and  why  this  particular  type  of  nail  was 
best  for  this  job.  Many  farm  boys  do  not  know  how 
much  feed  is  bought  at  one  time,  why  feed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  brand  is  bought,  when  feed  prices  are  high  or 
low,  what  ingredients  are  important. 

MANUAL  AND  MECHANICAL  WORK.— Knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  in  the  manual  and  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  with  crops  or  animals  is  frequently  picked  up 
without  gaining  the  essential  knowledge  of  varieties, 
soil  treatments,  why  the  tools  used  are  the  best 
suited  for  the  job,  and  how  to  make  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  adjustments  and  repairs  on  the  tools.  Super¬ 
vised  farm  practice  should  stimulate  the  natural  in¬ 
terest  and  curiosity  of  the  boy  so  that  his  activities 
will  result  in  his  learning  not  only  to  drop  so  many 


and  makes  as  close  an  estimate  as  possible  on  the 
probable  returns  from  the  kind  of  business  de¬ 
veloped  by  him,  over  the  10-year  period. 

THE  HOME  PROJECT.— This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
kind  of  supervised  farm  practice  that  has  received 
most  emphasis  While  it  is  only  one  phase  of  a 
complete  program  it  has,  probably,  in  many  cases 
been  made  to  pass  for  the  full  program.  The  home 
project  is  commonly  a  single  enterprise,  either  crop 
or  animal,  carried  for  a  period  covering  the  common 
cycle  of  operations  concerned  with  the  enterprise, 
carried  without  consideration  of  its  relation  to  any 
other  enterprise,  or  to  the  enterprises  already  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  home  farm,  and  usually  dropped  on 
completion  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  next 
project  chosen.  When  properly  planned  and  de- 


T  typical  Farm  Boy  Picks  Up  Knowledge  of  Many  Jots.  Fig.  686 


A  Study  in  Potato  Growing — Tioo  Varieties  Grown  Side  by  Side.  Fig.  6SS 


.  .  .  shall  provide  for  supervised  practice  in 

agriculture  on  a  farm  .  .  .  for  at  least  six 
months  per  year.”  Supervised  practice  in  agriculture, 
as  interpreted  in  Connecticut,  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

*  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL.— Pick-up  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill.  This  is  acquired  by  the  boy  in  his 
daily  life  on  the  farm  under  the  supervision  of 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily  contact.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  type  of  training  is  divided.  The 
teacher  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  boy  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  ability  to  do  certain  operations  with  suf¬ 
ficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  work  at  the  farm  jobs 
involving  these  operations  with  vocational  efficiency. 
For  example,  most  boys  of  high  school  age  should 
have  “picked  up”  knowledge  of  how  to  milk,  to  har- 


kernels  of  corn  in  a  hill,  but  why  that  is  the  best 
number,  why  the  particular  variety  is  grown,  why  so 
many  acres  are  grown,  what  soil  preparation  is  best 
for  corn,  why  the  fertilizer  mixture  used  is  best  for 
corn  on  this  soil,  why  a  certain  number  of  cultiva¬ 
tions  are  given,  and  other  “whys,”  so  that  he  may 
not  only  accomplish  a  reasonably  skillful  manual  or 
mechanical  operation,  but  will  have  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary  to  make  these  mechanical  and 
manual  operations  most  effective. 

FIELD  TRIPS.— Well-planned  field  trips  will  take 
the  boy  out  where  he  can  study  successful  methods 
and  see  the  results  of  these  methods  at  first  hand. 
He  can  study  equipment  and  material  needs,  opera¬ 
tions,  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and  other 


veloped,  the  home  project  can  very  nearly  meet  the 
full  requirement  for  supervised  farm  practice. 
Probably  the  ideal  way  to  handle  the  home  project 
is  to  develop  a  project  program  to  accompany  the 
complete  high  school  course.  The  boy  may  start 
with  a  single  enterprise  project,  either  crop  or  ani¬ 
mal,  or  may  begin  with  two  enterprises,  related  to 
each  other  or  to  definite  enterprises  established  on 
the  home  farm. 

As  he  develops  in  skill,  strength  and  managerial 
ability,  he  adds  to  his  original  selection  until  his 
project  consists  of  major  and  minor,  or  principal 
and  contributory  enterprises  of  sufficient  number  and 
size,  so  that  by  the  time  he  completes  his  course,  he 
has  developed  a  soundly  organized  and  diversified 
group  of  enterprises  comparable  to  the  type  of  busi- 
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Here  Is  a  Boy  Who  Is  Learning  Corn  Groining.  Fig.  687 


/I  Boy  Who  Is  Developing  a  Herd  of  His  O  wn.  Fig.  689 


ness  a  horse,  to  drive  a  horse  or  horses,  to  husk  corn, 
to  handle  a  manure  fork,  hoe,  shovel,  ax,  etc.,  and 
probably  with  as  much  skill  as  is  needed  to  do  a  good 
job.  A  survey  check  by  the  teacher,  parent  and  boy, 
should  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  number  and 
kind  of  abilities  of  this  nature  “picked  up”  and  the 
amount  of  skill  acquired  in  each  previous  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  high  school  class  in  agriculture. 

FURTHER  STUDY. — Incidental  studies  of  farm 
work  which  go  beyond  the  knowledge  and  skill 
picked  up  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  work  have 
a  place  in  the  “supervised  farm  practice”  program. 
These  studies  lead  into  the  managerial  phases  of 
farm  jobs.  We  frequently  find  farm  boys  who  do  not 
know  how  many  nails  were  used  in  the  last  job  of 
repairing  some  farm  building,  where  the  nails  were 


phases*  of  the  successful  conduct  of  specific  farm  en¬ 
terprises.  Each  field  trip  must  be  planned  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  and  this  object  must  be 
stressed  in  the  report  of  the  trip. 

CLASS  PROJECTS. — These  are  a  useful  means  of 
accomplishing  some  of  the  results  desired  from  su¬ 
pervised  farm  practice.  Class  projects  should  take 
the  form  of  studies  of  type  case  situations.  They 
are  especially  applicable  to  farm  management 
studies.  An  exercise  of  this  kind  would  be  one  in 
which  the  class  selects  a  farm,  and  each  member 
assumes  that  he  is  to  be  dropped  on  the  farm  “as 
is”  and  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  business  for  a  given  period — say  10  years.  Each 
then  works  out  in  detail  what  he  would  do;  how, 
when,  with  what,  and  how  much  it  ought  to  cost ; 


ness  found  on  successful  farms  in  his  region. 
Connecticut.  w.  c.  Kennedy. 


Reforestation  in  New  York  State 

ORESTPORT,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (gateway  to  the 
Adirondacks)  is  located  28  miles  from  Utica, 
and  probably  was  one  of  the  busiest  little  towns  in 
Northern  New  York  when  lumber  was  king,  sup¬ 
porting  four  sawmills.  Those  were  the  days  when  a 
wood  lot  was  considered  by  square  miles  instead  of 
acres,  as  the  conditions  exist  today  in  many  of  our 
localities.  Our  salvation  for  the  future  supply  of 
lumber  and  pulp  is  reforestation  and  the  old  aban¬ 
doned  farms  dormant  for  a  good  many  years  can 
now  be  made  to  produce  by  planting  trees. 
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The  picture,  Fig.  COO,  was  taken  on  one  of  these 
farms,  which  got  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  Fall  of 
1920,  when  25,000  red  pines  and  10,000  Norway 
spruces  were  planted  to  supplement  the  little  forest 
that  grew  from  seeds  scattered  by  an  old  pine  that 
still  stands  there,  evidently  overlooked  in  the  great 
drive  lo  the  sawmills.  The  New  York  State  Fores¬ 
try  Commission  furnishes  the  trees  at  cost  for  re¬ 
foresting  purposes,  $2  per  thousand  for  seedlings  and 
SI  for  three-year-old  transplants.  The  planting  sea¬ 
son  is  successful  both  Spring  and  Autumn.  Forestry 
or  timber  growth  trees  are  generally  planted  any¬ 
where  from  4  to  0  ft.  apart  each  way.  An  acre  of 
land  planted  GxG  ft.  will  require  about  1,200  trees, 
lied  pine  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  pine  in  the 
Fast  for  forestry  planting;  it  has  practically  no  in¬ 
sect  enemies  and  is  successful  on  a  wide  range  of 
soil,  from  coarse  gravel  to  heavy  clay.  Transplants 
as  a  rule  are  more 
than  seedlings, 
an  effective  team  at  low  cost;  one  man  to  open  the 
hole,  the  other  man  to  follow  and  plant;  the  trees 
being  carried  in  water  until  planted. 

The  average  planting  per  day  per 
man  is  around  a  thousand  trees. 

The  planting  of  White  and  Norway 
spruce  and  Douglas  and  balsam  fir  for 
Christmas  tree  cutting  is  another  phase 
of  commercialized  forestry  which  is 
profitable.  This  crop  usually  matures 
in  about  12  years,  and  when  cut,  leaves 
the  timber  lot  properly  spaced  for  for¬ 
est  growing.  One  tree  is  planted  be¬ 
tween  two  permanent  trees  and  re¬ 
quires  no  extra  land ;  indeed  it  is  an 
assistance  to  the  young  evergreen  for 
the  first  10  years  to  have  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  a  dense  planting,  which 
must,  however,  be  cleared  away  in 
t  ime,  whether  for  Christmas  tree  use 
or  not,  in  order  to  maintain  a  GxG  ft. 
space  for  permanent  growth. 

“Timber !”  The  long-drawn  cry  of 
the  lumberman  rings  out  its  note  of 
warning.  A  tall,  straight  pine  wavers 
for  just  a  moment,  outlined  against 
the  blue  sky ;  then,  with  a  speedy  rush 
it  falls  majestically.  There  is  one  less 
monarch  in  the  mighty  forest  of  the 
North.  Will  this  picture  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  years  to  come?  No  doubt  it 
will,  because  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  lying  idle.  The  process  of  refor¬ 
estation  is  simple  and  nature,  if  given 
a  chance,  will  certainly  make  it  pos¬ 
sible.  J.  B.  PERRY. 

New  York. 


Starting  in  Berries  and  Poultry 

I  have  been  at  the  watchmaker’s  bench 
over  20  years  and  through  frequent  severe 
headaches  I  feel  my  future  at  this  trade 
is  limited.  Naturally  then  I  am  turning 
to  my  gardening  hobby  as  a  possible 
means  of  future  livelihood.  Having  spent 
several  years  in  Washington  State  on 
Puget  Sound,  I  wish  to  go  back  there  and 
engage  in  the  poultry  and  small  berry 
business,  principally  berries  as  I  do  not 
favor  the  poultry  game  very  strongly.  I 
am  seeking  information  as  to  how  many 
acres  of  berries  one  man  can  handle,  together  with  300 
or  400  chickens,  or  would  you  advise  to  stay  out  of 
chickens  entirely?  My  age  is  42  and  am  strong  and 
healthy. 

What  is  the  average  gross 
— raspberries  and  strawberries 
locality  for  such  an  enterprise?  Can  you  suggest  a  more 
diversified  line  of  products  which  would  work  together 
nicely?  Generally  speaking  are  berries  consistent  yiekl- 
ers? '  Are  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  susceptible 
easily  controlled  or  preventable?  What  is  the  average 
net  profit  per  acre?  What  is  the  best  book  published 
on  the  culture  of  small  fruits?  w.  E.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

FAVORABLE  CLIMATE. — The  problem  here 
presented  is  a  complex  one,  and  not  to  be 
treated  without  reference  to  many  matters  upon 
which  success  hinges.  The  inquirer  fixes  upon  the 
Puget  Sound  region  because  of  previous  favorable 
experience  here,  concerning  which  he  does  not  need 
to  be  personally  told,  but  to  the  general  reader  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  section  this  reply  should  carry 
information  as  to  the  climate  and  living  conditions. 
Our  long  dry  Summers  and  moist  though  mild  Win¬ 
ters  supply  a  strong  relief  to  the  boisterous  climate 
of  most  sections.  Whether  it  is  the  severity  of 
Winters  or  the  quite  changeable  Summers  of  the 
East  that  go  to  make  life  an  experience  of  varied 
hardship,  the  equable  year-round  climate  in  this 
mountain-bound  section  is  sure  to  appeal  to  one  who 
is  fond  of  peace  and  quiet.  Tennyson’s  phrase,  “A 
land  in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon,”  nicely 
applies  here. 

BUILDING  UP  THE  SOIL.— The  inquirer  is  not 


ern  markets.  The  soil  and  climate  are  especially 
favorable  to  small  fruits,  but  the  open  Winters, 
while  giving  a  long  season  of  growth  to  the  plants 
in  preparation  for  fruiting,  also  render  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  strawberry  a  difficulty  matter.  In  the 
East  a  bed  which  is  overtaken  by  Winter  in  a  clean 
condition  comes  out  in  Spring  equally  clean.  Keep¬ 
ing  strawberries  free  of  weeds  is  here  a  difficult 
matter.  Not  so  with  raspberries.  Of  two  neigh¬ 
bors  who  kept  hens  in  the  raspberry  plots,  the 
breeder  of  Leghorns  had  his  crop  entirely  destroyed, 
the  breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks  picked  a  full  crop 
of  magnificent  Cuthberts.  It  is  here  where  the  rasp¬ 
berry  may  be  most  economically  grown,  in  yards 
wherein  poultry  range,  provided  they  are  non¬ 
flyers. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  LOCATION.— Location  as  re¬ 
gards  convenience  to  market  is  after  all  the  prime 
consideration  in  locating  any  branch  of  farming. 
The  resident  of  a  section  adjacent  to  our  coast  cities 
is  usually  favored  in  this  respect.  The  local  trade 
absorbs  the  output,  and  only  one  profit  separates  the 
producer  from  the  consumer.  Where  I 
am  located,  five  miles  from  the  city’s 
center,  cleared  land  is  generally  held 
at  $1,000  per  acre.  Five  miles  further 
out,  but  along  the  chief  thoroughfare, 
a  concreted  way,  what  is  known  as 
prairie  is  held  at  half  that  figure. 
Though  comprised  of  light  sandy  soil, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  poultry,  and 
when  made  rich  is  productive.  How¬ 
ever,  crops  must  be  grown  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  season  of  abundant  rain¬ 
fall.  I  have  seen  planted  potatoes  a 
failure,  where  near-by  a  volunteer  crop 
from  undug  seed  of  previous  season 
was  a  wonderful  crop,  because  of 
growth  before  Summer's  drought  had 
set  in. 

DIVERSIFIED  PRODUCTS.  —  The 
questioner  asks  whether  ours  is  a  good 
locality  for  such  an  enterprise,  to 
which  I  would  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Also  regarding  a  more  diversified  line 
of  products.  To  this  I  would  answer 
that  potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  the  latter 
crop  in  good  demand  at  a  high  price, 
together  with  a  herd  of  cows,  would 
constitute  a  good  combination.  A  plant 
of  five  acres  could  be  managed  by  one 
man,  using  a  horse  for  cultivating.  A 
man  with  a  team  of  horses  finds  plenty 
of  work  at  $1  per  hour  or  more,  and 
in  this  open  climate  the  year-round 
outdoor  labor  goes  on  with  little  hin¬ 
drance  from  severe  weather.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  have  a  snug'  harbor  for  those 
whose  years  prohibit  labor  in  sections 
of  severe  climate,  who  come  here  and 
experience  a  new  lease  of  health  and 
spirits.  All  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
personal  experience,  ered  w.  proctor. 


New  Y orkers  and  Their  Apples 

REPORT  states  that  Earl  R. 
French  has  been  investigating  ap¬ 
ple  eating  in  the  New  York  market.  Years  ago  about 
all  there  was  to  this  was  the  idea  that  people  should 
eat  Baldwin,  Greening  or  Northern  Spy,  or  if  their 
tastes  were  abnormal,  Ben  Davis.  Now  they  are 
getting  it  down  finer,  as  we  see  from  the  following : 

He  learned  among  other  things  that  57  per  cent  of 
the  apples  purchased  by  3,000  representative  families 
in  all  parts  of  the  district  are  eaten  raw,  15  per  cent 
go  into  apple  sauce,  13  per  cent  are  baked,  11  per 
cent  go  into  pies  and  3  per  cent  into  salads.  Seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  the  apples  bought  by  Italians  are  eaten 
raw. 

A  tendency  was  found  generally  to  decrease  the  raw 
consumption  as  the  family  income  increased. 

Jewish  people  were  found  to  be  more  selective  than 
other  races,  58  per  cent  of  their  families  preferring 
the  McIntosh  as  an  eating  apple.  The  preferences 
among  the  other  racial  groups  varied  between  the  Bald¬ 
win,  McIntosh,  Delicious,  Spitzenberg  and  Winesap. 

Many  of  the  replies  from  Italian  and  colored  fami¬ 
lies  as  to  the  kind  of  apples  they  like  were  “red,”  “yel¬ 
low,”  or  “green,”  signifying  that  they  bought  accord¬ 
ing  to  appearance. 

The  McIntosh  was  first  choice  of  families  with  me¬ 
dium  purchasing  power,  followed  by  the  Baldwin,  De¬ 
licious,  Northern  Spy  and  Winesap.  The  high  income 
group  of  families  prefer  the  Delicious,  which  is  one  of 
the  fanciest  apples  on  the  market. 

Of  the  300  to  400  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the 
United  States  only  15  are  known  and  preferred  by  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  New  York  City.  Most 
housewives  bought  either  “eating”  or  “cooking”  apples. 


One  of  our  correspondents  in  Tennessee  says  that 
they  do  not  feed  nux  vomica  to  poultry  as  a  protection 
against  hawks,  but  smear  nux  vomica  in  lard  on  the 
chicks’  heads.  If  a  hawk  does  dine  on  one  of  these 
medicated  chicks,  it  is  liable  to  be  his  last  meal. 


satisfactory  for  forestry  purposes 
and  in  the  planting  two  men  make 


so  unused  to  rural  affairs  but  that  he  refers  to  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  hobby.  He  wishes  to  engage  in  the  poul¬ 
try  and  small  berry  business,  but  does  not  favor  the 
poultry  game  very  strongly.  Now,  an  important 
consideration  with  all  phases  of  farming  in  the 
State  of  Washington  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  a  statement  I 
may  well  amend  by  adding,  the  building  up  of  a 
naturally  far  from  fertile  soil.  The  native  forests 
are  of  a  sort  that  have  not  favored  soil  enrichment. 
The  evergreen  tree,  upon  the  other  hand,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  left  upon  clearing  the  land  a  residuum 
of  pitchy  substance  which  is  unfavorable  to  plant 
growth.  This  common  contention  has  been  disputed, 
however,  but  the  fact  remains  that  some  seasons  of 
cultivation  are  necessary  to  fit  the  land  for  crops 
after  clearing.  The  ashes  of  fir  and  hemlock  are  of 
little  fertilizing  benefit. 

MUCH  FERTILITY  NEEDED.  —  The  beginner 
with  fruit  growing,  then,  is  met  with  the  problem  of 
enriching  the  soil  from  the  start,  and  not  a  little 
but  much  manure  is  required.  And  further,  fertility 


return  per  acre  of  berries 
?  Am  I  choosing  a  good 


Reforestation,  the  Lumber  Industry's  Secret  of  Perpetual  Youth.  Fig.  690 


must  be  kept  up  by  constant  manuring,  a  condition 
that  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  mixing  berry¬ 
growing  with  some  kind  of  live  stock  as  a  source  of 
keeping  up  the  soil’s  fertility.  Many  specialists  with 
poultry  hereabout  are  faced  with  the  opposite  prob¬ 
lem,  how  profitably  to  dispose  of  the  manure  from 
large  flocks  kept  upon  limited  space.  This  manure 
is  quite  bulky,  because  the  hens  are  kept  upon 
floored  buildings  in  Winter,  requiring  frequent 
change  of  straw,  because  the  Winter  air  here  does 
not  serve  to  dry  out  the  litter.  The  gardener  here, 
then,  might  be  supposed  to  avail  himself  of  such 
manure,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  hauling  is 
often  prohibitive.  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
poultry  keeping  and  some  form  of  crop  growing  is 
called  for  in  order  to  develop  an  economical  use  of 
the  land.  And  the  next  question  is,  what  to  grow. 

BERRY  CROPS. — First,  as  to  the  strawberry. 
The  conditions  here  are  quite  favorable  to  this  crop. 
In  most  seasons  the  canneries  have  proved  a  profit¬ 
able  market,  but  the  past  season  has  not  been  so  en¬ 
couraging,  as  a  large  kept-over  stock  of  canned  goods 
diminished  the  demand  from  that  source.  The  city 
of  Tacoma  has  always  been  a  good  market  for  ber¬ 
ries.  The  wholesale  price  has  been  as  low  as  $1.50 
per  crate  of  24  pint  baskets ;  generally  goes  to  $2  or 
more.  The  growing  of  raspberries  is  a  large  in¬ 
dustry,  the  canneries  generally  absorbing  the  bulk, 
at  prices  contracted  for  in  advance.  A  glut  in  these 
fruits  here  is  unknown,  as  frequently  occurs  in  east¬ 
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DANIEL  HUGHES 
Butler  Co.,  OHIO,  for¬ 
mer  bank  clerk,  became 
a  Stark  salesman  a  year( 
ago  when  failing  healt' 
f  or  ced  h  im  to  seek  out- 
door  work.  Today,  he 
averages  over  One 
Thousand  Dollars  a 
month  sales  of  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  ■  „ 

Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes, 
etc.,  just  in  spare  time 

Thousands  of  Men  & 

Women  Doing  as  Well  DaniSlSDghe8 

Send  for  PROOF  of  this  fact.  See  how 
easily  YOU  can  change  your  spare 
hours  into  a  fine  Weekly  Income.  We 
furnish  BIG  NEW  SALES-CREAT- 
ING  OUTFIT  FREE,  pay  you  Cash 
Weekly,  offer  you  Costly  Prizes,  and 
aid  you  in  selling  by  tremendous 
Advertising  Campaign  reaching  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  and  small  town  home 
in  the  U.  S.  Write  today! 

Address  Box  S-W  50S 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  112  Years 

[sTARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  BoxS.W, 508^ 
Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.Y.11-12'27  | 

|  I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  ana  | 

|  se^  □  Shrubsfetc.  kheck  which  you  would  pre-  ” 

I  fer  to  sell).  Send  me  details  of  your  Stark  Selling 
■  Proposition  for  Men  and  Women. 


Name. 


|  St.  oi  R.  F.  D.  No . 

I  I 

O. . State . C 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 
Shipping  Season  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st. 

SPECIAL:  2  rear  Con-$D  00 
cord  Grape  Vines  -  "  —  100 

F  W  Townupntl  &  25  VINE  STREET 

vv«  i  ownsenc  or  oons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  llOBEKT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Ya 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  -  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


HEATING  PLANT 

’175 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 
House  ^ 

M 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  iittmgs,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight 


0or  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  I 
Basin.  Complete  with  V  | 

All  Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials. 


575=e 


Tl«e  Freight 
on  Everything 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A .  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  3Qtb  St..  N.  Y. 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Summer  Spinach  and 
Lettuce 

When  and  what  kind  of  spinach  can  I 
plant  to  use  it  in  the  month  of  August? 
I  usually  sow  it  in  May,  and  could  only 
use  it  in  July,  but  by  the  end  of  July  it 
is  all  dried.  I  tried  sowing  some  in 
June,  but  it  only  grew  about  an  inch  tall. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  lettuce ;  we 
could  only  use  it  in  July.  M.  K. 

Bloomsdale  Savoy  spinach  is  best  for 
Fall  planting  from  August  1  to  September 
10.  Victoria  is  best  for  Spring.  By 
planting  New  Zealand  in  Spring  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  leaves  off  the  stalks,  one  can-have 
this  spinach  all  through  the  Summer. 
Lettuce  does  not  head  well  in  July  or 
August,  but  by  sowing  Big  Boston  seed 
the  first  of  August  good  head  lettuce  can 
be  cut  in  September.  w.  p. 

Raising  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  re¬ 
garding  planting  of  from  two  to  five  acres 
of  Colorado  Blue  spruce  trees.  My 
ground  is  hill  land,  Susquehanna  Valley, 
faces  south,  six  to  12  inches  of  top  soil, 
liardpan  underneath ;  water  seems  to 
stay  near  top  quite  late  in  Spring  of  the 
37ear.  1.  Is  this  good  land  to  plant  the 
trees  on?  Ground  is  quite  sour.  2.  Can 
they  be  planted  from  seed?  3.  How 
many  seeds  per  lb.  and  what  is  the 
price  per  lb.?  4.  How  long  before  trees 
reach  salable  age  and  what  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  price?  a.  it.  w. 

Endieott,  N.  Y. 

1.  Your  land  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
for  raising  spruce. 

2.  Blue  spruce  is  regularly  raised  from 
seed,  but  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  a 
protected  seed  bed  and  grown  there  for  a 
year  or  two  before  being  transplanted  to 
the  field.  Seed  can  be  purchased  from 
several  of  the  larger  nursery  companies. 
There  are  also  firms  which  do  nothing 
else  but  deal  in  tree  seeds. 

3.  The  catalog  price  for  Blue  spruce 
seed  is  $8  per  lb.  this  season.  A  pound 
will  vary  considerably  in  the  number  of 
seeds  it  contains ;  roughly,  about  15,000. 

4.  Trees  are  sold  at  many  different 
ages.  For  ornamental  planting  they  are 
usually  about  four  years  old.  Nursery 
companies  are  selling  this  year  3  to  5-in. 
nursery-grown  seedlings  at  .$65  per  1,000, 
3  to  6  in.,  strong  transplants  at  $17.50 
per  100,  and  6  to  9-in.  transplants  at 
$35  per  100. 

It  is  a  question  whether  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  ornamental  trees  merely  by 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  field  and 
letting  them  grow.  A  tree  for  ornamental 
purposes  must  be  perfect,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  largest  percentage  that  you 
grow  will  not  be  suitable.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Fruit  Seed  Germination 

The  housewife's  plan  of  putting  a 
peach  pit  out  of  doors. under  a  stone  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  a  jest,  but  the 
practice  is  sound  both  theoretically  and 
practically  if  the  peach  pit  is  expected  to 
germinate  the  following  Spring,  say  hor¬ 
ticulturists  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  same  pit  held  indoors 
over  Winter  would  not  germinate  when 
planted  in  the  Spring,  although  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed  it  would  probably  germinate  a 
year  later.  A  practical  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  to  be  seen  on  the  station  grounds 
this  season  in  the  ease  of  two  lots  of 
cherry  seed.  One  lot  was  planted  out  of 
doors  in  the  Spring  and  lay  dormant  in 
the  soil  until  the  following  Spring.  A 
second  lot  was  stored  in  moist  sand  in  an 
icehouse  for  several  months  and  when 
planted  out  it  germinated  at  once. 

“Some  seeds,  such  as  corn  and  wheat, 
will  germinate  as  soon  or  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  mature,”  say  the  station  hor¬ 
ticulturists.  “In  fact,  tomato  seed  will 
germinate  although  gathered  in  an  imrna- 
ture_  condition.  But  iu  the  case  of  seeds 
from  the  hardy  fruits,  like  the  apple, 
peach,  pear,  cherry  and  plum,  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate  for  years  until  certain 
changes  have  taken  place  within  them 
which  are  closely  approximated  by  natux-e 
by  the  moist  cool  conditions  to  be  found 
in  the  soil  during  Winter.  Nurserymen 
recognize  these  principles  and  either  plant 
their  seed  in  the  Fall,  or  else  bury  it  out 
of  doors  in  sand  in  a  well-drained  vermin- 
proof  place.  Because  of  this  practice,  it 
has  come  to  be  believed  that  fruit  seeds 
must  be  frozen  before  they  will  germinate. 
This  is  not  true.  Actually  most  seeds  are 
not  improved  and  are  often  injured  by 
freezing.  The  after-ripening  processes 
are  canned  on  best  at  temperatures 
slightly  above  freezing  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  moisture.  If  seed  is  kept  frozen 
it  will  not  after-ripen.  If  it  is  kept  dry 
it  will  not  after-ripen.  The  best  condi¬ 


tions  are  those  provided  by  natui*e  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring  when  the  ground  is 
moist  and  just  above  the  freezing  point.” 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Di\  C.  L.  Marlatt,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Leland  O.  Howard,  who  retired  after 
more  than  33  years’  service,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oet.  18  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Jardine.  For  the  past  five  years, 
Dr.  Marlatt  has  been  associate  chief  of 
the  bureau  in  charge  of  regulatory  work. 

Dr.  Howard,  who  is  more  than  70 
years  old,  has  sei-ved  in  the  department 
for  50  years  and  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  administrative  duties  some  weeks  ago, 
as  they  were  too  heavy  a  burden,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  full  energies  in  the  field 
of  entomological  research,  to  which  he  de¬ 
sired  to  give  his  full  time.  He  will,  there¬ 
fore,  continue  in  the  sexwice  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  devoting  himself  to  research 
work. 

The  area  under  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  satin  moth,  and  insects  injurious 
to  poplar  and  willows,  has  been  enlarged 
to  include  additional  territory  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  it 
was  announced  on  Oct.  19  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board.  The  newly 
added  territory  amounts  to  68  towns  or 
2,071  square  miles  in  Maine,  four  towns 
or  121  square  miles  in  New  Hampshire 
and  25  towns  or  620  square  xxxiles  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  a  total  of  2,812  square  miles. 
The  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  al¬ 
ready  under  quarantine  on  account  of  the 
insect. 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  is 
in  process  of  formation,  George  W.  Glad- 
ing,  of  Wenonali,  N.  J.,  having  been  elec¬ 
ted  temporary  secretary.  There  will  be 
a  final  organization  meeting  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  8  P.  M.,  Nov.  16. 
At  this  meeting  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  will  be  adopted  and  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year.  All  flower  lovers 
are  cordially  invited  to  enroll  as  charter 
members  at  or  before  this  meeting.  The 
membership  fee  is  $1  per  annum. 


“You  have  acted  very  -wrongly.”  Thus 
Horace’s  father,  in  the  preseuee  of  Hor¬ 
ace’s  mother,  to  Horace,  discovered  in 
the  act  of  stealing  jam.  “It  may  seem  a 
small  offense,  Horace,”  he  continued,  “but 
it  has  for  its  foundations  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  world’s  unhappiness — dis¬ 
obedience.  I  am  more  than  angry.  I  am 
grieved.  I  want  my  son  to  grow  up  a 
fine,  strong,  honorable  man.  I  want  hiixi 

- ”  Here  he  paused  for  breath.  Little 

Horace  turned  enthusiastically  .  to  his 
mother:  “Mamma,”  he  cried,  “isn’t  papa 
interesting  !” — London  Weekly  Telegraph. 
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BE  SURE 
oi  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  is 
guaranteed  and  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  — not  by 
grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  lor  your  copy  of 
the  big  Kelly  Cata.og 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
132  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


NES 

Guaranteed  Healthy —Trae-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  400- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  17  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  50  K3  White  Evergreen  Potatoes 

Tested  at  Cornell  1027  for  blight  with  good  results.  Good 
eating  Quality;  yield  and  fine  shape.  Grown  since  1923. 
Price,  $4.00  per  bushel,  large  size,  hand  graded.  Not 
more  than  2  bushel  to  each  customer.  WM,  WERNER, 
Georgetown,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20doz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 


make/roofs  new 

fiz iOYEARS 


ROOF  COATING 


This  wonderful  coating  makes  your 
old  leaky  roof  waterproof  and  equal 
to  new  at  little  cost.  Guaranteed 
10  years. 

tjcun  Nfi  MflMFY  You  set  a11  the  coating  y°u 

OtllU  nu  IVlUilCI  need,  wjth  all  the  tools  — and 
you  don’t  pay  a  cent.  N<rC.O.D.,  notes,  or  any 
obligation.  Try  before  you  buy. 

WrifA  Tnrlno  Get  the  details  of  this 
1,1,10  luuay  great  money-saver  at 
once.  Our  proposition  is  fair,  liberal 
ami  complete. 


GET  OUR  LOW 
PRICES  ON 
HOUSE  AND 
BARN  PAINTS 


ATLAS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  Depl.  R.  H.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


RawF 


W 

A 

N 

T 


Write  Today 

asking  us  to  send  you  our  price 
list  on  Raw  Furs  and  ginseng  or 
better  still  send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  for  our  best  prices.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags,  Market  Reports,  etc. 
—FREE. 

.OWELL  LAMB  &  CO. 

Dept.  3 10- A 

159-163  W.  25th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FURS  WANTED  S  RAW  FURS 

to  us.  Put  on  your  valuation  or  say  hold  separate, 
Onr  returns  will  please  you.  Price  list  and  tags  bn 
request  c.  VINCENT,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


MAKES  AC0MPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP 


EV  RY-USE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR..ATTACHMENT 

Fastens 
on  shaft 
of  email 
motor  in 
a  jiffy. 

Holds  attachments 
for  Grinding,  Polish- 
-  —  .  insr.  Sawing,  Drilling,  etc. 

MADE  TO  FIT  i>-8-inch,  1-2-Inch  and  h-8-iuch  shafts  State  size. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN S--NEW  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

1-8  H.  P.  1750  R.  P.  M.  32  Voll  0.  C.  General  Electric . 310. 50 

14  H.  P.  1150  R.  P.  M.  32  Volt  0.  C.  General  Electric .  14.75 

1-4  H  P.  1750  R.  P.  M.  110  Volt  60  Cycle  A.  C.  Day-Fan  Electric  12  00 
1-2  H  P.  1750  R. P  M.  110-220  Volt  60  Cycle  A. C.  Day-FanElectric  29  75 
Write  us  your  motor  requirements  for  other  bargains. 
UNITED  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CO.f  178-K  Centre  St.,  NewYork 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

’’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hand  Powet 
Hercules 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  C4  AOO 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  v  I  II  ■ -V 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  LvDown 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  _ 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  t,sT  raymenfi 
er  infourspeeds,  single, double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  nrices  and  catalog — get  my 
1927  introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si 
Centemiie,  Iowa 


£  CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money— SaveTime.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84-pages 
—  over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feedmills, 
concrete  mixers.  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  W  rite  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
BOX  3  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


Osl®** 

World 


Auto  repair  men  are  sitting  pretty' 
21,000,000  carsnowin  use — and  every 
one  lias  to  l>e  repaired  regularly.  Car 
owners  have  to  pay  out  all  the  time,  $15  here,  $100  there. 

TRAINED  AUTO  REPAIR  MEN 

get  tliis  big  money.  Steady  jobs,  big  pay,  no  strikes, 
no  layoffs.  Or,  open  a  shop  of  your  own. 

I  FROM  All  I A  If  I  Let  us  show  you  what  factory 
LLMnlt  yUlvIl  !  endorsed  Detroit-training  can 
do  for  you.  21,000  graduates.  Send  today  for  full 
particulars  (FREE). 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
411  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL  m 


Tho  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  for  £re« 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  A-68 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  300  W.  ADAMS  ST..  CHICAGO,  JLL 


I  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  prime  large  dark 
and  extra  dark  skins,  from  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England  states. 

Other  sections  according  to  color. 

SKUNK  COON  RATS 

COYOTES  LYNX  CATS  BADGERS 

in  b:g  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipment 
ready  don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  semi 
them  along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges 
both  ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETON,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1899.  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run- 
w  ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
' Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  B»  SI..Quincy,IU 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chlcopoo  Corn  Huskor  Co.  Chlcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
Write  for  simples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rPhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  o‘  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
•333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Bees  and  Honey 


Painting  Occupied  Hive 

Would  there  be  any  harm  in  painting 
beehives  with  bees  in  them?  Will  it 
harm  the  bees?  h.  b. 

Corry,  Pa. 

We  have  painted  beehives  while  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  colony,  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Of  course  where  possible  it 
would  be  better  to  take  out  the  bees  and 
put  in  another  hive  on  the  same  stand 
while  painting.;  you  could  do  a  better 
job  this  way.  G.  w.  B. 


Packing  Bees  for  Winter 

What  is  the  practical  way  of  packing 
bees  for  the  Winter?  Would  bees  winter 
if  hived  the  first  of  September  provided 
enough  honey  is  given  them?  N.  E. 

Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

If  you  would  make  a  box  large  enough 
to  hold  your  beehive,  with  about  4  in.  of 
planer  shavings  in  the  bottom,  and  about 
6  in.  around  sides  and  ends,  and  12  in. 
on  top,  this  should  give  ample  protection. 
Of  course  you  must  arrange  an  entrance 
for  them  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  and 
about  1/2  in.  deep.  This  can  be  closed 
down  with  a  cleat  so  there  will  be  only 
Y2  to  %  in.  for  Winter. 

Forest  leaves  or  chopped  straw  could 
be  used  for  packing,  but  we  like  planer 
shavings  the  best  of  anything  we  have 
tried.  Be  sure  to  fasten  the  hive  firmly 
in  place  with  cleats,  so  it  will  not  settle 
and  shut  off  the  entrance  after  packing. 
We  use  a  large  burlap  sack  to  hold  the 
shavings  on  the  top.  This  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  inspection,  also  when  bees  are 
strong  enough  for  another  case  in  the 
Spring,  you  can  remove  the  sack  and  put 
on  your  surplus  case. 

It  is  rather  doubtful  about  bees  gath¬ 
ering  enough  for  Winter  stores  after  the 
first  of  September.  If  they  don’t  have  30 
to  40  lbs.  of  honey  by  October  1  pro¬ 
ceed  to  feed  them  a  syrup  made  of  two 
parts  sugar  and  one  part  water.  Be 
sure  the  sugar  is  the  best  quality  of  gran¬ 
ulated,  and  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved.  This  can  be  fed  by  using  a  10- 
lb.  friction  top  pail,  with  about  30  small 
nail  holes  punctured  in  the  top,  and  in¬ 
vert  your  full  pail  of  syrup  over  the 
frames  in  your  hive.  G.  w.  B. 


Dislodging  a  Swarm  of  Bees 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  dislodge  and 
move  with  safety  a  swarm  of  bees?  The 
bees  have  decided  for  themselves  that  it 
would  be  quite  comfortable  for  them  to 
make  their  home  between  the  boards  of 
my  front  porch  in  the  country,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  uncomfortable  for  any  member  of  the 
family  desiring  to  be  on  the  porch  before 
sundown.  V.  L.  W. 

New  York. 

If  the  compartment  where  the  bees  re¬ 
side  is  fairly  tight  it  might  be  possible 
to  smother  them  with  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  in  which  case  they  would  cause  no 
more  trouble.  This  is  an  explosive  gas 
and  care  should  be  used  to  keep  a  lan¬ 
tern  or  lamp  away  from  it  while  working. 
If  this  cannot  be  used  there  is  no  other 
way  than  to  subdue  them  with  smoke,  get 
a  bee  smoker  and  use  a  handful  of  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco  mixed  with  the  fuel.  In  this 
way  the  most  vicious  bees  can  be  quickly 
subdued.  Then  proceed  to  pry  off  the 
siding  and  cut  out  the  combs.  Fse  a 
veil,  also  gloves  while  handling  the  bees. 
If  the  services  of  a  competent  bee  man 
could  be  secured  this  would  be  a  short 
job.  G.  w.  B. 


Bees  in  Village 

Has  a  person  any  right  to  keep  a  yard 
of  bees,  over  250  swarms,  in  the  center 
of  a  small  village?  Several  families  live 
all  around  not  less  than  200  ft.  from  the 
yard,  a  schoolhousue  and  church  right 
next  to  it.  The  man  who  owns  the  bees 
is  head  trustee  of  the  school  and  has  more 
dollars  than  the  rest  of  us  cents.  He  says 
there  is  no  law  compelling  him  to  move 
them.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  some 
of  the  children  get  stung.  On  wash-day 
we  cannot  hang  our  clothes  out  in  the 
sun ;  if  we  do  they  have  to  be  washed 
over  again.  He  tells  us  to  wait  until  4 
o’clock  to  hang  them  up,  then  the  bees 
won’t  bother.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

Since  the  owner  of  the  bees  has  en¬ 
tire  control  of  the  location  of  their  habi¬ 
tation,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  care  in 
locating  them  so  as  not  to  injure  others. 
The -maxim  “So  use  youy  own  as  not  te 
injure  others”  applies. 

In  Olmstead  vs.  Rich,  defendants  lo¬ 
cated  a  large  number  of  colonies  (about 
140)  on  a  village  lot.  Plaintiff,  an  ad¬ 
joining  owner,  complained,  citing  stings 
and  the  spotting  of  clothes.  It  was  held 
that  the  bees  were  a  nuisance  and  their 
keeping  at  that  place  enjoined.  G.  \v.  b. 


Wifey  :  “John,  there  is  someone  in 
the  pantry,  and  I’ve  just  made  a  pie. 
Hubby  :  “Well,  it’s  all  right  with  me  as 
long  as  he  don’t  die  in  the  house.” — 
Oregon  Orange  Owl. 


"W 


)y  didnt  someone 
tell  us  these  facts 

about  light  plants  before1? 


A  NEIGHBOR  down  the  road  had  a  light  plant  on 
his  farm,  and  Ellen  used  to  come  home  from  there 
and  vow  she’d  never  wipe  soot  out  of  another  lamp 
chimney  or  pump  another  bucket  of  water  —  or  furnish 
arm-power  for  another  big  washing.  Charlie  com¬ 
plained  a  lot  that  the  lamplight  hurt  his  eyes  when  he 
had  to  study  at  night  —  but  somehow  I  had  always 
thought  that  a  good  lighting  plant  was  too  expensive 
for  the  average  farmer  like  myself. 

One  day  my  neighbor  gave  me  the  Westinghouse 
book.  It’s  by  folks  who  pioneered  in  electricity,  and  it 
opened  my  eyes  on  the  farm  light  proposition.  I  read 
dozens  of  letters  from  farmers  who  had  put  in  light 
plants  and  were  glad  to  tell  about  them.  I  never 
dreamed  it  was  so  easy  to  buy  a  light  plant  —  or  that  it 
would  cost  so  little  to  run  one  —  or  that  it  would  save 
so  much  hard  work  all  around.  Why  didn’t  somebody 
tell  me  long  ago? 

Easy  Partial  Payments 

Read  how  the  Westinghouse  partial  payment  plan  give*  you  a 
light  plant  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  hardly  know  you  are  paying 
for  it.  A  small  down  payment  gives  you  the  plant  complete.  The 
whole  story  is  in  the  Westinghouse  book. 


#«§[ 


THIS  BOOK  SENT  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  book  —  free  of  charge.  You  will  find  every  word  of  it  ab. 
sorbing — •  helpful.  Don’t  be  one  of  the  farmers  to  ask,  “Why 
didn’t  someone  tell  me  these  facts  about  l  ight  plants  before?”  There 
is  no  obligation.  Send  the  coupon  now! 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division  •  East  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  —  KYW  —  WBZ 


Westinghouse 

PLANT 


estinghouse  Electric  <&.  Manufacturing  Co.i 
Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book.  Also 
send  information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 

(PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 
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Address . . . . 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


A  British  farmer  whose  hopefulness 
and  business  success  seemed  to  discount 
the  gloomy  talk  which  the  American 
farmers  heard  from  the  agricultural  offi¬ 
cials  is  D.  Crawford,  of  Hattield,  about  12 
miles  out  of  London.  Mr.  Crawford  rep¬ 
resents  a  type  of  farmer  much  like  that 
of  M.  Girard  among  French  farmers.  The 
two  men  are  much  alike  in  cheerfulness, 
cordiality  and  good  humor,  united  with 
keen  business  sense  and  a  love  of  farm¬ 
ing  for  itself,  profit  or  no  profit.  But 
Mr.  Crawford’s  farm  also  seems  to  be  a 
good  paying  enterprise; 

Potatoes  are  his  main  cash  crop,  lie 
follows  a  four-year  rotation  of  various 
grains,  followed  by  potatoes.  Ibis  plan 
gives  him  about  100  acres  of  potatoes 
each  year  on  his  500-acre  farm.  He 
plants  them  close,  just  as  they  do  all 
through  northern  Europe;  they  are 
ridged  high  at  digging  time  with  narrow 
trench  between.  Most  parts  of  northern 
Europe  are  good  for  potatoes  but  the 
crop  on  this  farm  is  unusually  large,  turn¬ 
ing  out  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  they  are  fine,  smooth  potatoes,  of 
good  quality.  The  field  is  given  200  lbs. 
of  high-grade  commercial  fertilizers  and 
20  tons  of  manure,  a  part  of  which  is 
bought  in  the  city.  About  half  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  done  before  the  potatoes  are 
up,  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the 
field  is  gone  over  with  the  cultivating 
tools  several  times  during  the  season,  also 
twrice  over  for  spraying.  The  land  was 
plowed  a  foot  deep.  It  is  a  fairly  heavy 
loam  with  a  little  gravel  and  in  good 
condition  from  high  manuring  _  for 
all  the  crops.  Mr.  Crawford  has  visited 
leading  American  potato  sections  but  jhe 
says  he  did  not  learn  anything  that  in¬ 
duced  him  to  change  his  methods.  The 
high  ridging  he  thinks  tends  to  prevent 
disease  on  the  rather  low-lying  land  most¬ 
ly  used  for  the  crop.  The  varieties  are 
very  rank  growing,  but  different  from 
standard  American  kinds  and  had  never 
been  found  suitable  for  the  dry  uneven 
climate  of  the  States. 

The  visitors  were  interested  in  Mr. 
Crawford’s  tool  houses  which  are  small 
and  numerous  and  built  of  half  circular 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  said  he  learned  a  lesson  on  how’  not 
to  treat  farm  implements  during  his  trip 
to  some  of  the  Western  States.  Another 
interesting  feature  was  the  glass  tiling 
set  in  the  roofs  of  the  farm  buildings  just 
as  if  plates  of  tough  glass  were  to  be  used 
in  part  of  a  slate  roof.  The  Crawford 
family  seems  to  enjoy  country  life  thor¬ 
oughly  and  their  home  is  as  pleasant  and 
attractive  as  could  be  found  anywhere. 

LEASEHOLD  FARMS 

Not  far  from  the  Crawford  farm  are 
two  farms  operated  by  Samuel  Wallace. 
One  farm  has  120  acres  and  75  milking 
cows,  the  other  farm  has  300  acres  and 
60  cows.  Milk  is  sold  in  London  netting 
the  pi’oducers  about  four  cents  a  quart. 
Shorthorns  of  milking  strain  are  kept 
here  and  likewise  on  most  of  the  farms 
visited  in  this  part  of  England.  They 
lit  into  the  English  _  system  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  combined  with  veal  and  beef  for 
market.  ,  ,  _ 

All  these  farms  are  on  leased  land,  lhe 
leases  are  long-time  affairs  with  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  improvements.  The  farm¬ 
ers  here,  many  of  them,  seem  to  prefer 
the  plan  to  actual  ownership  because  less 
capital  is  required,  the  leases  are  al¬ 
most  permanent  and  the  rents  moderate, 
amounting  to  about  $8  per  acre  ou  this 
rich,  valuable  land  near  London.  By  not 
owning  the  land  the  farmers  lose  the 
chance  of  increasing  value  unon  which  so 
many  American  farmers  reckon  a  large 
part  of  their  hoped-for  profits.  To  buy 
land  one  must  go  back  further  from  the 
city  where  land  prices  seem  rather  low, 
ranging  from  $75  per  acre  upward. 

Then  onw’ard  to  inspect  the  county  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  and  school  at  St.  Albans. 
Here  the  young  people  of  the  county  are 
offered  almost  any  kind  of  instruction 
they  may  need  in  the  agricultural  line  and 
experts  are  sent  out  to  the  county  to  as¬ 
sist  the  farmers.  Thei'e  are  85  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  20  milking  cows,  200  acres  ot 
tillable  land  and  a  silo,  the  first  one  the 
tourists  had  seen  at  close  hand,  while  on 
their  travels.  It  holds  130  tons  and  re¬ 
quires  the  production  of  12  acres  of 
wheat,  oats,  vetch  and  horse  beans.  Said 
one  of  the  western  visitors,  “We  could  fill 
that  silo  with  four  or  five  acres  of  corn ; 
if  the  English  could  grow  corn  they 
would  have  everything  they  need.” 

XEW  PASTURE  SYSTEM 

The  feature  of  the  farm  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  was  a  field  testing;  a  method 
of  intensive  pasture  treatment  which  is 
as  yet  little  known  even  in  England.  A 
lot  "of  45  acres  is  divided  into  five-acre 
sections  by  means  of  fencing.  They  start 
the  system  with  a  liberal  application  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  need  of  the  soil.  Then 
they  dress  the  plot  considered  the  earliest 
to  start  in  the  Spring,  with  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  such  as  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  quick-acting  fertilizer 
starts  the  pasture  growth  about  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  with  a  very  thick 
growth  of  grass.  When  this  is  ready 
to  graze,  the  grass  is  4  in.  high  and 
as  thick  as  a  lawn  that  is  in  best  condi¬ 
tion.  The  field  is  pastured  with  milking 
cow’s ;  enough  of  them  to  take  off  the 
•"fa'sg  in  a  bout  three  days;  the  cows  are 


moved  on  to  the  next  five-acre  plot,  which 
has  been  fertilized  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  first  plot  is  stocked  with  enough 
calves,  steers  and  dry  cows  to  keep  down 
the  new  growth  during  the  few  days  they 
remain.  Then  both  lots  of  cattle  are 
moved  ahead  one  plot  and  so  on  through 
the  season.  After  grazing  each  time  the 
plot  is  dressed  with  more  sulphate  or 
nitrate ;  there  is  plenty  of  rain  and  new 
growth  starts  immediately. 

The  outcome  of  this  system,  the  first 
season  of  trial,  is  that  the  land  supports 
twm  cows,  or  rather  two  head  of  stock, 
where  one  was  grazed  before.  The  cost 
of  fertilizer  amounts  to  about  $15  for 
each  extra  head  of  stock  supported.  The 
grass  has  been  analyzed  and  while  it  con¬ 
tains  but  little  clover  under  this  system 
it  is  found  to  be  richer  than  clover  pas¬ 
ture  under  the  old  system,  as  a  result  of 
t-lie  high  fertilizing. 

The  American  farmers  wondered  what 
would  happen  in  the  case  of  one  of  those 
severe  Summer  droughts,  which  often 
check  the  growth  of  American  pastures. 


Saw  Rig  in  Action — From  Right  to  Left, 

One  or  two  farmers  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region  thought  they  would  like  to  try  it 
out  but  agreed  they  would  need  to  use 
larger  plots  of  land  to  support  the  same 
number  of  stock  seen  grazing  on  these 
plots  in  England. 

FINDING  A  WAY  OUT 

The  American  farmers  met  an  enter¬ 
prising  truck  farmer  from  Yorkshire  who 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  despite  the  discouragement  of  English 
farmers  in  general.  “Last  season  I  made 
quite  a  hit,”  said  he,  “with  peas  for  mar¬ 
ket,  they  brought  about  $1.50  per  bushel 
and  showed  a  good  profit  per  acre.  I 
paid  38c  for  picking  the  early  varieties 
and  25c  for  the  larger  late  kinds.” 

Sugar  beets  do  well  on  this  man’s  farm 
but  margin  of  profit  is  rather  close  at  the 
reduced  price,  less  than  $14  per  ton.  He 
gets  about  10  tons  per  acre  in  good  sea¬ 
sons,  but  they  cost  $100  per  acre  and 
sometimes  the  yield  is  not  up  to  stan¬ 
dard.  His  potatoes,  with  yield  of  some 
400  bushels  per  acre,  also  showed  him  a 
profit.  Some  of  the  rich  silt  land  in  his 
vicinity  had  given  higher  yields.  He  had 
found  great  improvement  as  to  result 
from  liming  the  soil  on  his  farm  of  300 
acres.  G.  B.  F. 


Sawing  with  Auto  Engine 

Some  time  ago  thei’e  was  a  question 
about  taking  the  power  off  an  automobile 
engine.  In  the  replies  you  published, 
both  writers  made  it  necessary  to  use  an 
extra  shaft,  hanger  and  bearing  in  back 
of  the  fly  wheel,  and  a  pulley  on  this 
shaft. 

We  had  a  1918  model  4-cylinder  en¬ 
gine  taken  from  a  Reo  speed  wagon  which 
had  a  broken  frame.  We  cut  off  the 
frame  back  of  the  motor  legs,  and  then 
clamped  the  frame  to  two  3x6s,  bolted  at 


right  angles  to  two  S-ft.  4x4s,  then  the 
engine  and  radiator  were  mounted  on  the 
frame  as  usual. 

As  the  photos  show  the  belt  runs  from 
the  saw  mandrel  to  the  engine  fly-wheel, 
using  the  latter  as  a  pulley,  and  thereby 
eliminating  any  other  shaft  pulleys  or 
bearings.  We  run  the  engine  at  about 
300  revolutions  per  minute  when  sawing 
big  cordwood,  and  we  can  saw  any  size 
or  kind  of  wood  at  the  rate  of  four  cords 
per  hour,  and  never  slow  down  the  en¬ 
gine. 

The  muffler  taken  from  the  car  quiets 
the  engine  effectively.  The  engine  can 
be  run  at  any  speed,  fast  or  slow,  so  we 
can  adapt  it  to  any  work.  The  generator 
is  wired  to  a  battery  so  it  keeps  the  bat¬ 
tery  fully  charged  all  the  time. 

In  the  picture  the  outfit  is  mounted  on 
a  Ford  touring  car  chassis,  but  we  found 
this  machine  too  light,  and  so  we  sub¬ 
stituted  a  Buic-k  six-cylinder  chassis  for 
the  Ford,  by  merely  unbolting  the  long 
timbers  from  the  smaller  car  and  then 
hoisting  the  outfit  complete  onto  the 
Buick  chassis. 

The  complete  outfit  without  the  car 
weights  about  1,000  lbs.  and  may  be 
mounted  on  any  desired  conveyance,  or 
set  up  on  timbers  as  a  stationary  outfit. 
My  father  and  I  in  our  spare  time  in 


the  Writer,  His  Father  and  Brother 

about  a  month  completed  this  outfit  at 
a  cost  of  (  not  including  the  engine)  not 
over  $10,  which  was  for  iron  clamps  and 
brackets  made  by  the  blacksmith. 
Massachusetts.  ARTHUR  E.  BROWN. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Perry  Hinsley  of  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Itoy  C.  Burgess  of  Chicago 
were  killed  Oct.  27  when  the  airplane  in 
which  they  were  passengers  crashed  near 
Candler  Field,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  air¬ 
plane  was  piloted  by  Paul  Davis,  who 
was  seriously  injured.  Witnesses  said 
the  control  stick  of  the  plane  apparently 
became  jammed,  sending  the  ship  into  a 
nose  dive  from  which  Pilot  Davis  was 
unable  to  right  it  before  it  had  crashed 
into  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  landing 
field. 

A  gold  strike  has  been  reported  to  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Mines  from  Bar- 
net  township,  just  north  of  Kirkland 
Lake.  Considerable  showings  of  free 
gold  have  been  reported,  though  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  was  not  prepared  to 
state  the  magnitude  of  the  field  or  the 
strike. 

Two  navy  officers  were  killed  instant¬ 
ly  at  Pennsacola,  Fla.,  Oct.  28,  when 
their  scout  planes  crashed  in  midair  and 
fell  5,000  ft.  to  housetops  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  flyers,  Lieut.  Edward  II. 
Frawley  and  W.  J.  McCord,  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wreckage,  dangling  on 
the  housetops  on  which  the  shattered 
planes  fell. 

When  a  thief  snatched  the  poeketbook 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cullen,  25,  as  she  w’as 
walking  through  the  park,  south  of  the 
Treasury  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oct.  27,  she  gave  such  determined  pur¬ 


suit  that  he  sought  safety  in  the  top  of  a 
tall  pine  tree.  Mrs.  Cullen  stood  by 
and  assisted  a  policeman  in  putting  the 
man  under  arrest. 

Less  than  one  hour  after  Alameda. 
Co.,  Cal.,  detectives  had  raided  buildings 
on  a  ranch  Oct.  27  in  the  Mount  Eden 
district,  arresting  three  men  and  seizing 
two  stills  with  a  capacity  of  1,600  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquor  daily,  one  of  the  stills  ex¬ 
ploded,  wrecking  a  building  and  killing 
300  hogs.  The  stills  were  concealed  in 
structures  built  as  pig  pens. 

A  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  in 
the  Lehigh  Railroad  tunnel  under  con¬ 
struction  through  Jugtowni  Mountain, 
near  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28,  killed 
one  man  and  injured  eight  others.  The 
dead  man  was  Allen  Morrison,  whose 
home  is  believed  to  have  been  in  New 
York  City.  Eight  charges  of  dynamite 
had  been  placed  in  the  tunnel  and  the 
first  of  these  was  detonated  prematurely 
by  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  de¬ 
fective  leader  fuse.  Morrison  was 
crushed  beneath  a  heavy  fall  of  rocks, 
while  flying  stones  injured  the  eight 
other  men. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ar¬ 
rest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  aviation 
was  made  Oct.  29  at  Hamburg,  near  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  when  Gordon  K.  Berry,  for¬ 
mer  Royal  Air  Force  flyer,  was  charged 
with  third  degree  assault  in  an  airplane 
accident.  Berry  himself  injured,  was 
taken  to  the  home  of  a  friend,  where  a 
deputy  sheriff  served  the  warrant.  A 
plane  operated  by  Berry  fell  near  Or¬ 
chard  Park.  Edward  Watson  and  Frank 
L.  Chatley,  Hamburg  business  men,  who 
were  passengers,  were  seriously  injured, 
together  with  the  pilot.  The  District  At¬ 
torney’s  offie;e,  looking  up  the  law,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  found  a  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  carrying  of  passengers  in  a 
dual  control  plane.  The  plane  operated 
by  Berry  was  off  this  type,  and  the  as¬ 
sault  charge  resulted. 

An  outbreak  of  smallpox  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  resulted  Oct.  29  in  a  total  of  48 
patients  in  the  isolation  hospital,  and  35 
cases  under  surveillance  at  home. 

Less  than  five  minutes  after  taking 
the  air  on  what  was  intended  as  a  brief 
pleasure  jaunt  for  a  party  of  friends,  a 
shining  new  Fairchild  monoplane,  owned 
by  Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  crashed 
on  her  nose  in  a  cornfield  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  south  of  Hadley  Airport,  near  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  29,  bringing  in¬ 
stant  death  to  the  pilot  and  three  pas¬ 
sengers. 

The  driver  of  an  automobile  who  goes 
upon  a  railroad  track  at  a  crossing  takes 
his  life  in  his  own  hands,  according  to 
•an  opinion  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Oct.  31.  Trains, 
without  doubt,  have  the  right  of  way  and 
are  not  responsible  for  his  death.  This 
decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
petitioner,  versus  Dora  Goodman,  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  Nathan  Goodman,  who, 
while  driving  a  truck  across  a  railroad 
track,  was  killed  by  a  train.  The  rail¬ 
road  took  the  position  that  Goodman's 
own  negligence  caused  his  death.  The 
plaintiff  got  a  verdict  and  a  judgment, 
which  w’as  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  reversed  here. 

Believed  to  have  been  touched  off  by 
fireworks  exploded  as  a  Hallowe’en  prank 
by  small  boys,  a  40,000-gallon  oil  tank 
owned  by  the  Pure  Oil  Co.,  at  Main  and 
Echo  Avenues,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  blew 
up  Oct.  31,  scattering  liquid  fire  and 
shattering  window  panes.  Three  other 
tanks  of  the  same  capacity  caught  fire 
and  blazed  for  hours,  scorching  neighbor¬ 
hood  buildings  and  ruining  furnishings 
with  a  heavy,  black  petroleum  smoke,  be¬ 
fore  firemen  from  adjoining  cities  and 
towns  succeeded  in  saving  the  tanks  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  York,  which 
has  a  plant  in  the  same  block.  The  flam¬ 
ing  reservoirs  finally  were,  extinguished 
with  a  smothering  chemical.  Many  high- 
tension  and  light  wires  in  the  vicinity 
were  cut  as  a  safety  measure.  Firemen 
placed  the  damage  at  more  than  $100,000. 

WASHINGTON.— With  the  arrival  in 
Washington  of  Senator  McNary,  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  chairman  of  thefSenate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  a  statement  of  his 
views  on  the  farm  relief  question,  the 
movement  for  passage  of  a  compromise 
farm  bill,  which  will  not  include  the 
equalization  fee,  assumed  increased  im¬ 
portance  Oct.  29.  Although  Senator  Mc¬ 
Nary  did  not  in  express  terms  say  he  wras 
seeking  to  get  away  from  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee,  it  is  well  understood  that  he  has 
no  hopes  of  getting  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  enacted  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  Congress  last  Winter  and  that  he 
is  trying  to  work  out  another  solution. 
Senator  McNary  in  his  statement  em¬ 
phasized  the  proposition  that  the  surplus 
problem  must  be  taken  care  of  in  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  farm  ques¬ 
tion.  He  referred  to  the  export  deben¬ 
ture  plan  indorsed  by  the  National 
Grange  and  to  the  Jardine  plan  to  loan 
large  sums  to  co-operate  to  regulate  the 
surplus  and  withhold  it  from  sale,  and  it 
is  understood  he  is  considering  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  two  plans. 


A  schoolgirl  w’as  required  to  write  an 
essay  of  220  words  about  a  motor  car. 
She  submitted  the  following :  “My  uncle 
bought  a  motor  car.  He  was  riding  in  the 
country  when  it  broke  dowm  going  up¬ 
hill.  I  think  this  is  about  20  words.  The 
other  200  are  what  my  uncle  said  when 
he  was  walking  back  to  town,  but  I  don’t 
remember  what  they  wrere.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Twenty  compl efcr  Christmas  Stores 
in  yourlllontgomenj  Ward  Catalogue 


You  can  visit  twenty  complete  Christmas 
Stores  by  merely  turning  the  pages  of  your 
Ward  Catalogue.  A  jewelry  store,  a  com¬ 
plete  toy  shop,  a  dry  goods  store,  everything 
twenty  complete  Christmas  Stores  can  offer 
is  to  be  found  in  your  Ward  Catalogue. 

You  can  find  gifts  for  every  friend,  every 
member  of  the  family.  You  can  choose  at 
your  leisure,  and  more  important  you  can 
secure  three  gifts  for  the  price  of  two 
elsewhere.  Because — 

There  are  no  Christmas  Profits 
in  Montgomery  Ward's  prices 

Ward's  prices  on  Christmas  goods  are  all- 
the-year-round  prices.  There  are  no  Christ¬ 
mas  profits  added.  You  can  buy  your 
Christmas  gifts  at  Ward’s  at  regular  prices. 

Thus  your  Christmas  savings  are  almost 
doubled  if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue 


for  every  Christmas  gift.  Ward’s  Catalogue 
is  a  Christmas  Gift  Book,  It  is  a  dictionary 
answering  every  Christmas  question  of 
“What  to  Give.”  Merely  to  study  its 
pages,  and  to  turn  through  the  index  will 
help  you  solve  every  Christmas  problem. 

There  are  gifts  for  the  children,  a  big 
assortment  of  Christmas  toys,  articles  of 
jewelry,  books,  everything  you  can  find 
anywhere  for  the  boy  or  girl  or  infant. 

Everything  a  man  uses  or  wears,  every¬ 
thing  a  woman  needs  or  wants,  is  offered  at 
regular  all-the-year-round  prices. 

Remember  Christmas  is 
Just  Around  the  Corner 

The  days  slip  by  quickly.  Start  today  mak¬ 
ing  your  Christmas  list.  Order  early.  Take 
full  advantage  of  the  big  savings  Ward’s 
Catalogue  offers  you  at  Christmas  time. 


Quality  is  especially  important  in  a  Christmas  Gift .  At  Ward's  the 
quality ,  the  reliability  of  every  article  is  absolutely  guaranteed , 


Montgomery" Ward  &Co 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  situation  is  probably  creat¬ 
ing  as  much  interest  as  anything  just  now 
in  the  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A 
strong  market  has  ruled  all  the  Fall  in 
producing  areas  where  buying  for  stor¬ 
age  purposes  has  been  the  dominating 
factor.  The  producing  sections  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  England,  New  York  State  and 
New  Jersey  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on 
field  stock.  The  Central  West  had  a 
light  crop.  There  will  continue  to  be 
shipped  of  course  for  several  weeks  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  apples  which  have 
been  culled  out  of  well-graded  stock  or 
are  otherwise  unfit  for  storage  which  will 
largely  take  care  of  our  immediate  needs. 

Although  here  and  there  we  hear  of 
liberal  offerings  and  unsatisfactory  move¬ 
ments  on  the  whole  consuming  markets 
are  well  taking  cai’e  of  the  stocks  unfit 
for  long  keeping  and  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  situation  foreign  markets 
have  also  been  good.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  has  a  good  crop  of  apples  and 
will  undoubtedly  ship  morn  C  grade  fruit 
than  usual  and  which  in  years  of  plenty 
hardly  appears  on  the  market  at  all. 
Then,  too,  there  is  danger  of  too  high 
prices  curtailing  consumption.  We  also 
have  a  big  crop  of  citrus  fruits,  especially 
grapefruit,  and  these  are  all  factors 
which  we  may  have  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  before  the  shipping  season  is  over. 
In  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district  A  2%- 
in.  and  up  Baldwins  have  been  selling  at 
$5.50  a  barrel  f.o.b.,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Romes  U.  S.  No.  1  2%-in.  and  up  have 
been  selling  around  $1.75  a  bushel  f.o.b., 
while  Massachusetts  quoted  farm  price 
on  Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel  box 
mostly  $1.25  for  good  stock,  and  m  V  est 
Virginia  A  2%-in.  Yorks  brought  $1.00 
a  bushel  f.o.b. 

In  New  York  City  Vermont  McIntosh 
ranged  $8  to  $10  a  barrel  for  A.__2%-in. 
stock  while  Yorks  were  quoted  $5.50  to 
$6,  and  R.  I.  Greenings  $4  to  $8.50  a  bar¬ 
rel  as  to  size.  Grapes  were  rather  quiet 
with  some  stock  being  held  _over,  New 
York  Concords  selling  50  to  65c,  few  7oc 
a  basket.  Pears  were  dull.  Frosts  have 
not  been  heavy  enough  in  nearby  sections 
to  kill  the  vegetables,  but  the  quality  has 
suffered,  and  the  Southern  States  are 
coming  in  with  many  lines  of  vegetables. 
String  bean  receipts  were  heavy,  over 
100  cars  for  the  week,  three-fourths  of 
which  came  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  with  a  few  carloads  from 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  Virginia  is  ship¬ 
ping  spinach  quite  liberally,  while  the 
Maryland  districts  are  gradually  _  falling. 
Eggplants  are  rather  poor  in  quality  from 
nearby,  but  some  southern  are  quite 
fancy,  and  the  best  peppers  are  from 
Florida  and  Virginia.  New  York  cabbage 
is  dull  and  weak  under  liberal  offerings, 
and  onions  were  also  in  oversupply  and 
very  dull  with  the  best  yellows  bringing 
$1.60  per  100-lb.  sack.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  very  slow  and  market  easier  while 
values  on  white  potatoes  eased  off  slightly. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  about  normal  for  the 
season  77,000  cases  for  the  week,  but  the 
market  has  been  very  sensitive.  Ike 
rapid  increase  in  values  during  the  past 
three  weeks  evidently  curtailed  consump¬ 
tion  considerably,  and  while  receipts  of 
near-by  fancy  white  eggs  have  been  light, 
the  market  has  failed  to  hold  its  firmness. 
Some  carry  over  is  being  reported  and 
prices  on  Pacific  Coast  large  fancy  'whites, 
pullet  eggs  and  medium  sizes  were  shaded 
to  keep  them  moving.  Storage  eggs  for 
future  delivery  also  declined.  Receipts 
of  fresh  gathered  eggs  were  relatively 
light  and  lots  showing  a  large  proportion 
of  fine  fresh  eggs  were  in  good  demand 
but  all  others  found  a  dull  and  weak 
market. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  lias  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor.  With  something  like  50 
cars  of  poultry  carried  over  from  one 
week  to  the  next  in  addition  to  freight 
receipts  amounting  to  over  260  cars  more 
for  the  week  it  is  not  hard  to  find  the 
cause  for  low  prices.  Very  little  fancy 
stock  has  arrived  despite  the  heavy  offer¬ 
ings  which  has  also  been  a  contributing' 
factor  to  average  low  prices.  Prices  on 
freight  fowl  ranged  between  20  to  26c 
with  Leghorn  fowl  having  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  movement.  Chickens  started  so 
low  in  price  that  they  gained  some 
strength  during  the  week,  and  pullets 
Were  in.  excellent  demand.  Broilers  also 
found  a  ready  outlet  and  old  roosters 
were  scarce  and  firm.  Express  live  poul¬ 
try  followed  the  trend  of  the  freight  mar¬ 
ket  to  a  large  extent,  although  pullets 
were  generally  poor  quality.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  were  heavy  and  market 
was  weak  especially  on  roasting  chickens, 
which  were  plentiful,  and  on  fryers.  Tur¬ 
keys  were  firm  and  Long  Island  ducks 
advanced  a  little.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  poultry  were  reported  as  16,267,893 
cases  in  New  York  the  last  of  October  as 
compared  with  19,411,183  cases  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
market  on  hay.  Receipts  were  moder¬ 
ate  and  with  a  good  demand  prices  held 


t  New 


about  steady.  Choice  hay  was  a  little 
scarce,  most  offerings  ranging  from  No. 
2  Timothy  downward,  No.  2  Timothy  sell¬ 
ing  $22  to  $23  a  ton  and  No.  3,  $20  to 
$21  a  ton.  Rye  straw  slow.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  54c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  63c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  70c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  pt.,  36c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  quinces, 
2  lbs.  for  15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  1  %e ;  Ted,  lb»,  3c ;  carrots,  bcli, 
5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  4c ;  Clapp  Favorite  pears,  bu., 
$2.50;  endive,  lb.,  12c;  horseradish,  lb., 
12c ;  letuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  50c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2 
lbs.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  string 
beans,  qt.,  10c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ; 
tomatoes,  green,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  45c. 

Dressed  poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  33c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  western,  lb., 
30c;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  34c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  ^  lb., 
50c :  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder,  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  ba¬ 
con,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  23c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  liickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb..  25c ;  live,  Spring,  lb., 
20  to  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  35  to 
45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  22  to  26c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs, 
crate,  $20  to  $21;  retail,  70  to  80c;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  75  to  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $3.50 ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  beets, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to 
50c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $4 ;  cantaloupes, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
40c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c  ;■ 
tomatoes  2  qts.,  20c;  bu.,  50c  to  $2; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ; 
lettuce,  head,  4  to  6c ;  crate,  50  to  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c;  eggplants,  each, 
10c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  2 %c;  peaches,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.85. 

Ilay  and  Grain.— Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  green, 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.50  wax,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Lima,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c;  100  heads,  $3  to  $4;  red, 
crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
20c;  bskt,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75  to  85c; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  60  to  70c;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  15 
to  25c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  25c ; 
Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  10  to  12c ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  50  to  75c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston,  head,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  SOc  to 
$1 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt, 
50  to  60c ;  red,  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.30 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  80c 
to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  rutabagas, 
bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1% 
to  2%c;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  20c;  bskt,  50 
to  75c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  75 
to  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40 
to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to 


s  and 

$1.25 ;  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1 ;  Greening,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  King,  bu.,  $2 ;  McIntosh, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $3;  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $2 ;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  20- 
ounce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $60 
to  $62.50;  pk.,  40  to  50c;  bskt,  70  to 
85c;  Niagaras,  bskt,  75  to  85c;  pears, 
Seekel,  bskt,  75  to  85c ;  Clairgeau,  bskt, 
65  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Anjou, 
bskt,  65  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
quinces,  bskt,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
SOc ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
55  to  60c ;  doz.,  smhll  lots,  60  to  65c ; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec.'  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — liickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  is  in  heavy  supply  and 
prices  are  lower.  Butter  prices  are  easier. 
Apples  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  ■ —  Butter, 
easy ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
45  to  50c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
firm ;  daisies,  new,  30  to  31c ;  longhorn, 
new  flats,  29  to  30c ;  limburger,  31  to 
32c  ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady  ; 
hennery,  50  to  62c ;  mixed,  48  to  54c ; 
pullets,  white,  40  to  45c ;  State,  can- 
died,  42  to  47c ;  western,  candled,  38 
to  47c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  easy ;  fowls,  24  to 
29c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  22c ;  ducks,  25 
to  28c;  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Live  poultry, 
weak ;  fowls,  15  to  23c ;  broilers,  19  to 
33c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c ;  ducks,  24 
to  25c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
King,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Baldwin,  Wolf 
River,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Greening,  $2  to  $2.40 ; 
Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  $2.65 
to  $3;  Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2.75  to 
$3 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.85  to  $3.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
150-lb.  bags,  $3.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.65  to 
$2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crates,  $1 
to  $1.75;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  grapes.  Concord,  Niagara,  bu., 
$1.65  to  $1.80 ;  Cal.  Malaga,  lugs,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 :  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  strong ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.25  to  $8;  white  kidney,  $7.50 
to  $8.25 ;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $10.  Onions, 
slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Ohio,  100-lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $1.90 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  50s,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  35c ;  Bnissels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  SOc ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  lettuce,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  35  to  SOc ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs.,  75  to  SOc ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.75 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
squash,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  80c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  lower ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  higher ;  fancy,  light,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  common,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
$17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw,  $14  to  $15 ;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  $30.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  831.50  ;  red-dog,  $41.50  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $42 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $45 ;  hominy, 
$36.25;  gluten,  $39.10;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

c.  ir.  b. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  3,  1927. 

MILK 

November,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.32 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48%  @$0.49 

Extra,  92  score .  .48 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .41%@  .47 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%  @  -41 

Lower  grades . 38%®  .39 

Ladles  . 35%  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 33%  @  .35 

Centralized . 40  @  .44 

Renovated  .  .40 


P  r 

ice 

s 

Sweet,  fancy 
Extra  . . . . 

. 49%  @ 

. 48%  @ 

.50 

.49 

Firsts  . .  .  . 

. 42%  @ 

•47% 

Seconds  . . . 

. 40  @ 

.42 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  MILK 


Flats,  held,  fancy . 

,.$0.27%  @$0.28 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

.  .27 

@ 

•27% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.75 

@$0.76 

Average  extras  . 

.  .68 

@ 

.71 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .58 

@ 

.65 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.55 

Pullets  . 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .50 

@ 

.74 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

@ 

.63 

Gathered,  best) . 

.  .52 

@ 

.56 

Common  to  good . 

.  .30 

@ 

.45 

Storage,  extra  fancy  .  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Fancy  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.34 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .29 

@ 

.32 

Under  grades 

.’  .26 

@ 

.28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.18@$0.26 

.26 


.16 

.22 

.20 

.25 


Chickens . 20  @ 

Roosters  . 

£ucks  . .20  @ 

Geese . 18@ 

Tame  rabbits . 22@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.40 

Fair  to  good  . . 22  @  .30 

Roosters  . 15  @  .22 

Fowls  . 18  @  .31 

Ducks  . 20  Co) 

Geese  . . 32(d) 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 45@ 

Old  stock  . 20(d) 

Argentine,  young  .  32  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65  @ 

Dawk,  doz .  2.50@ 

Gulls  .  1.50@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@15.50 

Bulls  .  6.50(d)  7.75 

Cows  .  3.50(d)  5.25 

Calves,  best  . 13.50@16.50 

Culls  .  8.50  @12.50 

Sheep  .  5.50  @  6.25 

Lambs  .  . 13.00@14.00 

Hogs,  180  to  220  lbs . 10.50@10.75 

Bough  .  7.50@  8.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . : .  .$0.21  @$0.23 

" - ‘  .20 


.26 

.34 

.50 

.30 

.43 

.80 

3.50 

2.00 


Good  to  prime .  .18  ( 

Culls . 12@ 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  18  lbs..  .  !25@ 


.16 

.30 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . 10.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  i.oo 

100  bchs .  1.25 @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00 @  6.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  9.00@10.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50(d)  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  4.00 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs _  1.00@  1.40 

Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs . 75@  1.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00(d)  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.50(d)  3.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 25@  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . .  1.00@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50  @  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.10 

Squash,  bu . 75@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  ...  .75  @  3.00 

20-qt.  crate .  1.00(d)  1.50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00@  1.25 

White,  bu .  1.50(d)  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.85  @  3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.35  @  3.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.25 

Bbl .  2.50@10.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 4.50@  6.75 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00  @  2.75 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 50@  .75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2 . 19.00((21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.57% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.40% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.00 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye  .  1.08 

Barley  . 89 


Crop  Note 

We  have  had  no  killing  frosts  as  yet. 
A  few  of  the  cornfields  are  nipped  a  lit¬ 
tle.  We  had  a  hard  rain  yesterday  and 
last  night.  Most  of  the  corn  that  is  not 
cut  is  down  flat.  Potatoes  are  about  all 
dug,  average  crop,  some  rot.  W.  E.  K. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York  will  be 
found  on  page  1401. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Trouble  With  Cistern 

I  built  a  cistern  last  year,  six  in.  con¬ 
crete  walls.  I  find  this  year  the  side 
walls  are  cracked;  I  was  told  that  if  the 
top  was  covered  with  dirt  the  side  walls 
would  not  crack ;  I  had  wooden  cover 
over  cistern.  Does  it  make  any  difference 
as  to  the  sides  cracking  whether  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil  or  wood?  c.  W.  s. 

Glenham,  N.  Y. 

The  cracks  in  your  cistern  may  be  due 
to  a  number  of  causes.  Where  the  con¬ 
crete  is  not  laid  continuously,  but  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  time  between  jobs,  cracks 
are  likely  to  develop  unless  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  bonding  the  fresh  concrete  to  that 
laid  previously.  Where  settlement  is 
likely  to  occur  cracks  may  develop  unless 
the  concrete  is  well  reinforced.  Also 
while  concrete  is  very  high  in  compres¬ 
sion  and  will  resist  a  great  crushing  load, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  comparatively  weak 
in  tension  and  will  pull  apart  under  a 
much  smaller  load  than  is  required  to 
cause  failure  by  crushing.  A  long  strip 
of  concrete  as  a  walk,  will  expand  in 
length  in  warm  weather  and  frequently 
crack  when  cold  weather  comes  and  the 
contraction  puts  the  concrete  under  ten¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  see  any  great  protection  secured  by 
covering  the  cistern  with  earth ;  a  more 
even  temperature  is  secured  and  less  like¬ 
lihood  of  these  cracks  being  formed  due 
to  contraction.  In  either  of  the  last  two 
cases  mentioned  some  steel  reinforcement 
would  have  prevented  the  trouble. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  correct  the 
trouble  now  is  to  build  a  form  inside  of 
the  existing  cistern  and  pour  a  new  wall 
in  which  shome  reinforcing  steel  is  used, 
particularly  around  the  corners.  R.  H.  s. 


Creosote  in  Chimney 

The  chimney  on  kitchen  part  of  house 
is  approximately  10  ft.  high,  5  in.  from 
studding  to  peak  of  roof,  and  5  ft.  outside 
exposure.  It  is  18  in.  wide  by  1  ft. 
thick,  all  brick.  The  draft  generally  is 
good,  only  slight  trouble  with  draft  in 
Spring  and  Autumn  when  winds  are  very 
variable.  Stove  will  burn  almost  any 
kind  of  wood,  but  we  are  troubled  with 
condensing  of  moisture  or  running  of 
creosote  on  outside  and  inside  of  chim¬ 
ney.  The  principal  trouble  is  with  inside 
condensation  and  running  of  creosote  to 
bottom  of  chimney,  from  where  it  runs 
through  small  openings  down  through 
garret  floor,  staining  ceiling  above  stove 
and  becoming  in  general  a  nuisance. 
When  I  purchased  property  a  heavy 
stone  was  over  top.  I  figured  warm 
smoke  on  cold  stone  was  trouble,  but 
found  removal  of  stone  did  but  little 
good.  It  does  not  bother  at  all  when  us¬ 
ing  coal;  only  wood,  either  dry  or  green, 
worse  of  course  when  green  is  used. 
How  can  I  prevent  this  trouble?  Would 
a  galvanized  extension  to  raise  to  level  of 
main  part  of  house  do  any  good?  Would 
a  tile  dome  be  of  any  use?  We  use  cis¬ 
tern  water  from  slate  roof  for  cooking 
and  general -use  and  now  since  creosote 
has  been  slowly  coming  through  to  outside 
of  chimney  a  new  problem  of  water  pur¬ 
ity  confronts  us.  There  is  little  trouble 
in  warm  weather.  W.  R.  M. 

New  York. 


down  to  normal,  the  cellar  is  dry  again. 
I  want  to  have  a  concrete  bottom  put  in 
this  cellar.  Can  it  be  waterproofed  and 
do  you  think  it  will  remedy  the  trouble? 
The  walls  of  this  cellar  are  stones  laid  up 
with  seams  cemented.  G.  s.  L. 

New  York. 

The  first  step  in  securing  a  dry  base¬ 
ment  is  to  lead  all  surface  water  away 
from  the  house.  This  can  be  done  by 
suitable  drains  and  by  the  use  of  eaves- 
trouglis  to  collect  the  roof  water  and  con¬ 
duct  it  away. 

It  is  not  the  water  in  the  creek  that  is 
getting  into  your  cellar  as  you  will  find 
that  the  movement  of  the  ground  water  is 
toward  the  creek  rather  than  away  from 
it.  The  cellar  is  wet  when  the  creek  is 
high  because  there  is  more  water  in  the 
soil  at  that  time  and  the  water  table  is 
higher. 

The  cellar  can  be  made  tight  by  put¬ 
ting  down  a  floor  in  two  layers  with  a 
tarred  felt  membrane  between.  This  mem¬ 
brane  should  be  well  mopped  on  with 
hot  tar  and  should  extend  up  the  side 
wall  far  enough  to  reach  above  the  water 
table.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  the 
masonry  walls  as  water  will  ooze  through 
the  joints.  A  form  should  be  built  and 
a  soiid  concrete  wall  laid  up  to  above  the 
reach  of  ground  water  or  the  wall  can  be 
carefully  cleaned,  the  joints  raked  out 
and  plastered  with  cement  mortar.  The 
best  place  for  this  is  on  the  outside  but 
because  of  the  expense  of  digging  about 
the  walls  it  is  generally  put  on  the  inside 
of  the  cellar.  R.  H.  s. 


Gravity  Water  System 

I  wish  to  get  water  by  gravity  from  a 
cistern  on  a  side  hill  to  the  upstairs  of 
a  house.  The  cistern  is  about  250  ft. 
away,  and  high  enough  so  that  at  low 
water,  that  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  the  water  will  still  be  about  1  ft. 
higher  than  the  waterback  of  the  toilet. 
Will  this  be  sufficient  to  give  a  good  flow 
of  water  to  the  bathroom  at  all  times? 
Will  this  give  enough  pressure  to  have  a 
hot-water  boiler  attached  to  the  stove, 
also?  Would  it  be  better  to  have  all  one 
size  of  pipe  from  the  cistern  to  the  house, 
or  would  you  use  larger  size  at  the  cis¬ 
tern,  and  reduce  it  down  at  the  house? 
What  size  pipe  would  you  use?  m.  f. 

The  water  system  as  you  have  it  out¬ 
lined  can  be  used,  although  your  tub  will 
fill  very  slowly.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
have  a  head  of  at  least  10  ft.  of  water 
above  your  highest  faucet  from  which  it 
is  desired  to  draw  water.  With  your  cis¬ 
tern  full  you  will  have  very  nearly  this 
amount,  but  at  low  water  it  will  not  be 
over  2  or  3  ft.  as  indicated  by  your  de¬ 
scription.  The  flush  tank  will  fill  slowly 
but  will  of  course  discharge  as  quickly  as 
any.  This  pressure  furnished  by  the  cis¬ 
tern  will  operate  a  range  boiler  satis¬ 
factorily.  Water  exerts  a  pressure  of 
.434  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  each  foot 
in  depth,  probably  6  to  8  lbs.  in  your 
case.  The  use  of  large-size  piping  with  as 
few  elbows  and  sharp  bends  as  possible 
will  permit  this  pressure  to  be  used  to 
full  advantage. 

A  pipe  line  of  single  size  pipe  will  be 
better  than  one  made  up  of  several  sizes. 
For  the  distance  1-in.  pipe  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  household  use.  R.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Cesspool 

I  have  a  cesspool  in  the  backyard. 
After  a  heavy  rain  it  overflows.  It  has 
been  cleaned  out  but  as  the  soil  is  a 


heavy  clay.  The  water  drains  off  very 
slowly. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  drive  an  inch  and  a  half  well 
point  until  I  strike  water  and  drain  the 
overflow  from  cesspool  into  the  well. 
There  are  no  water  wells  within  3,000 
feet  or  more  from  my  house  so  it  would 
not  contaminate  any  water  supplies.  How 
far  would  I  have  to  drive  a  well  point  in 
heavy  clay  soil  before  reaching  water? 

Pennsylvania  r.  k. 

A  tight  soil,  such  as  a  heavy  clay,  is 
not  suitable  for  a  cesspool.  A  cesspool 
operates  by  absorbing  the  liquids  dis¬ 
charged  into  it  in  the  surrounding  soil. 
Clay  being  very  tight  absorbs  water 
slowly  and  is  therefore  not  effective. 

Driving  a  well  point  as  you  suggest 
would  not  be  likely  to  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  outlet.  Even  if  you  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  puncture  the  clay  layer  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cesspool  and  reach  an  open, 
porous  layer  beneath,  the  pipe  being  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  would  soon  clog 
with  the  solid  matter  discharged  into  it. 

The  distance  necessary  to  go  down  be¬ 
fore  striking  water  cannot  be  told  without 
trial.  It  would  depend  upon  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  layer  of  clay. 

Your  best  plan  will  be  to  change  the 
cesspool  into  a  septic  tank  or  fill  the 
existing  cesspool  and  make  a  septic  tank 
elsewhere.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  will  send  you  a  bulletin  upon  request 
describing  the  construction  of  such  a  tank 
fully.  R.  h.  s. 


“I  have  worked  your  way  through  col¬ 
lege,”  declared  the  thoroughly  exasperated 
parent,  “but  you’ll  have  to  look  through 
the  ‘help-wanted’  ads.  in  person.” — De¬ 
troit  News. 


US 


Resiliency^ 
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'HE  framework  of  all  Fisher  Bodies — like  the  framework  of 
all  quality  bodies  without  exception — is  made  of  wood, 
powerfully  braced  with  malleable  iron  and  steel  braces. — To  supply  Fisher 
with  sufficient  lumber  for  body  manufacture,  approximately  160  acres  of  timber 
land,  equal  to  a  quarter  section — most  of  it  hardwood — are  cleared  every  work' 
ing  day. — The  framework  consists  of  a  strong  foundation  and  a  superstructure. 
Wood  is  necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  material  which  combines  the  necessary 
resiliency  with  the  necessary  strength.  Resiliency  is  necessary,  because  an  auto 
mobile  body  is  subjected  to  road  shocks,  strains  and  stresses.  Wood,  and  wood 
only,  will  stand  up  satisfactorily.  Wood,  and  only  wood,  will  deaden  the  noise 


The  formation  of  creosote  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  things  connected  with  a  wood 
fire.  When  wood  is  burned,  the  vapors 
given  off  condense  when  the  temperature 
of  the  smoke  column  falls  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  the  liquid  so  formed  flows 
back  down  the  chimney  to  discolor  every¬ 
thing  that  it  comes  in  contact  with.  This 
creosote  is  also  very  penetrating,  and  it 
will  work  through  every  little  crevice  in 
the  chimney  and  pipe. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble,  condensation, 
because  of  the  cooling  of  the  smoke  col¬ 
umn,  suggests  the  remedy,  i.  e. :  keep  the 
chimney  warm.  Where  possible  the  chim¬ 
ney  should  be  built  inside,  as  outside 
chimneys  are  the  worst  offenders.  Use 
the  stove  with  as  much  draft  as  possible 
to  keep  the  air  warm  in  the  chimney,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the  draft  must 
be  checked,  do  so  by  closing  the  front  of 
the  stove  rather  than  by  opening  a 
damper  at  the  base  of  the  pipe. 

A  thick-walled  chimney  is  warmer  than 
one  with  thin  walls,  and  it  is  probable 
that  one  with  double  walls  with  an  air 
space  between  would  be  more  effective 
still.  I  do  not  think  that  a  covering  over 
the  top  would  be  of  any  particular  benefit 
except  to  exclude  snow  or  rain,  which  al¬ 
ways  make  the  trouble  worse.  If  the 
ascending  smoke  column  can  be  kept 
warm  enough  through  the  suggestions 
offered  above,  condensation  will  not  take 
place  and  the  creosote  trouble  will  be 
ended.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  this  and  still  control  the  fire. 
Dry  wood  is,  of  course,  a  big  help  in  cor¬ 
recting  this  trouble.  R.  H.  8. 


Making  Cellar  Dry 

I  have  a  cellar  with  a  dirt  bottom.  It 
generally  gets  water  in  every  Spring.  It 
is  about  300  ft.  from  a  creek  to  where 
this  house  is  located,  that  has  the  above 
trouble.  I  notice  when  the  creek  lowers 


and  absorb  the  shocks. 


A  Fisher  Body  framewor\  from 
the  interior.  J^ote  the  sturdy 
construction,  in  which  the  finest 
of  hardwoods  are  used. 


There  are  no  stronger 
bodies  built  than  those 
which  Fisher  builds — 
and  none  which  stand 
up  better  or  longer. 

r  r  r 


Composite  Construction — 
All  Fisher  Bodies  are  of  com¬ 
posite  wood  and  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  which  affords  flexibility, 
durability  and  greater  strength. 
The  wood  reinforces  the  steel 
and  the  steel  reinforces  the 
wood. 


Lumber — The  lumber  for  Fisher  Bodies  is 
carefully  selected  and  seasoned,  and  subjected 
to  many  close  inspections,  both  before  and 
after  being  cut  for  building  into  a  body. 
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Avoid  Disease— Farrow  Earlier 
Save  Feed— Market  Earlier 

All  this  is  possible  by  adopting  modern  methods  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  leading  authorities  who  endorse  Champion 
Houses  as  the  first  step  towards  more  successful,  more 
profitable  hog  raising. 

Champion  Houses  the  Best 

Best  In  material— construction— Improvements 

end  all  those  Buperior  qualities 'considered.  They 
1  are  lowest  in  price— Champion  Hog  Houses— with 
.  I  or  6  pens— equipped  with  Nursery  Chamber  and 
Heating  Plant— made  in  sections— easy  to  erect,  easy 
*■“  move,  either  creosoted  or  painted.  Just  the  thing 
early  farrowing.  Remove  inside  in  few 
minutes  and  you  have  sanitary  hog  house.  Good 
'a  lifetime  of  service.  Thousands  now  in 
use  and  in  many  cases  extra  pigs  saved 
have  paid  for  it. 

nvestigate  the  Champion 
before  you  buy.  Compare  it 
with  any  other,  check  it  care 
fully,  point  for  point,  and 
you’ll  be  convinced  that 
the  Champion  is  best. 


CHAMPION 
HOG  FEEDER 

Shown  below  meets  all 
the  requirements  of 
Modern  Feeding.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  otherfeed- 
cr  made.  S  sizes  in  sec¬ 
tions.  Upper  part  creo- 
eoted  staves.  Lower 
part  steel.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  Sanitary.  Easy  to 
Clean.  LOWEST  PRICED 
Rood  feeder  made. 


$4995 


,  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

[(Catalog  describes  construction,  im- 
1  proveraents  and  all  details  of  Hog 

J  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  Feeders, 
r  etc.  Write  today. 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
235  11th  St.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


For  Brooder  House 

Chick  Capacity.  Venti¬ 
lated— plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Made  in  sec¬ 
tions.  equipped  for  heat¬ 
ing.  NoDrafts or  damp 
corners.  Equipped  witn 
glass  instead  of  glass 
substitute.  Also  3  Other 
Sizes  of  Poultry 
Houses  at  Lowest 
Prices.  Get  free  catalog 
for  full  particulars  about 
(Champion  modern  Poul- 
try  and  Hog  eqnipment. 


5%  Interest 

on 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Application  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

FOR  INFORMATION 

Ash  the  SECRETARY- TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  County  or  write  direct  to  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

at 

x  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H«  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


TOWER'S 


This  1 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  yearn’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  cm  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFI ER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  h  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Seventeen-year  Locust 

1  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  young  trees 
next  yeaiv  (during  locust  year)  ?  2.  What 
effect  will  the  locust  have  on  the  trees 
and  on  a  garden?  3.  What  is  the  best 
means  of  protecting  or  combating  the  lo¬ 
cust?  R.  W. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  last  infestation  of  locusts  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  was  in  1911,  so  that 
there  should  be  an  outbreak  in  1928.  The 
work  of  the  locust  is  very  local.  They 
are  present  for  the  most  part  in  wood  lots 
and  orchards.  In  particular  localities 
which  were  severely  infested  in  1911,  they 
will  be  severe  in  1928.  It  will  be  a  good 
plan  to  inquire  from  some  of  the  older 
folks  in  the  community  as  to  just  where 
the  locust  did  the  most  damage  in  1911. 
Referring  to  your  particular  questions : 
1.  Do  not  plant  young  apple  trees  on 
land  which  was  part  of  a  wood  lot  or  an 
old  orchard  in  1911.  Land  that  was  clean 
cultivated  at  that  time  will  be  safe.  2. 
Locusts,  when  they  are  severe,  can  rid¬ 
dle  an  orchard  beyond  repair.  3.  There 
is  no  real  control  for  the  locust. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Propagating  Hydrangea 

Last  year,  about  Sept.  20,  I  made  a 
cutting  from  a  blue  Hydrangea  growing 
on  Long  Island.  I  rooted  and  grew  it 
indoors  at  my  home  here  and  this  Sum¬ 
mer  it  produced  a  pink  blossom,  having 
no  signs  of  any  blue  color.  Please  ex¬ 
plain  this. 

How  are  Hydrangeas  best  propagated? 
If  from  cuttings,  what  time  of  year  and 
how  ?  E.  B. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

The  real  reason  why  Hydrangeas  of 
the  Hortensis  class  vary  from  blue  to 
pink  cannot  be  clearly  explained.  It  is 
due  to  some  differences  in  soil  and  it  is 
somestimes  found  that  the  use  of  iron 
in  the  soil  changes  the  color  from  pink 
to  blue.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
condition. 

The  tender  Hydrangeas  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  indoors  in  late  Summer  just  as 
you  did  with  the  cutting  you  described. 
This  is  a  very  good  practice.  The  green 
cuttings  should  be  rooted  indooi’S.  It  is 
also  possible  to  root  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  during  the  late  Summer.  Cuttings 
of  ripe  wood  may  be  taken  now  and  set 
in  a  frame  where  they  would  uo  doubt 
root  eai-ly  in  the  Spring.  The  commonest 
method  is  to  root  the  green  cuttings  under 
glass  just  as  you  rooted  it  indoors. 


Training  Raspberries; 
Pruning  Peaches 

1.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  raspberry  plants. 
Is  it  too  late  to  transplant  them?  2.  I 
have  some  peach  trees  which  are  very 
vigorous.  When  is  the  best  time  to  trim 
them  ?  o.  L. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

1.  You  can  transplant  the  plants  this 
Fall,  but  you  are  taking  somewhat  of  a 
chance  at  this  late  date.  It  would  be 
better  judgment  to  wait  until  Spring. 
The  chances  ai’e  that  the  plants  might 
not  get  sufficient  hold  yet  this  season  to 
carry  them  through  the  Winter. 

2.  If  you  have  not  too  many  peach 
trees  wait  until  Spring  to  prune  them. 

H.  B.  T. 


Setting  Cranberry  Plants 

When  is  the  time  to  set  cranberry 
plants — Fall  or  Spring?  G.  c. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Cranberry  bogs  are  usually  started 
from  cuttings  planted  in  early  Spring.  It 
may  be,  howevei*,  that  you  are  planning  to 
dig  a  few  plants,  l’oot  and  all.  In  that 
case,  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  set 
them  this  Fall.  Otherwise,  wait  until 
Spring.  H.  B.  T. 


Blanching  Celery 

Could  I  use  nice  clean  waste  zinc  made 
into  tubes,  for  blanching  celery.  J.  P.  G. 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

We  hardly  appreciate  the  question  that 
you  ask.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
waste  zinc  product  that  you  mention.  The 
material  in  itself  should  have  no  effect 
upon  the  celery  plants  if  that  is  the 
question  you  have  in  mind.  In  eommerial 
practice  it  is  customary  to  blanch  the 
celery  with  paper,  with  boards,  or  with 
dirt.  H.B4  TUKEY. 


Apple  Trees  Blooming  in 
Fall 

I  have  an  orchard  that  is  all  in  bloom 
this  Fall.  Can  you  tell  me  why  this  is, 
and  tell  me  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
crop  next  year?  There  are  little  apples 
on  some  of  the  trees  as  large  as  the  end 
of  my  finger,  and  we  have  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished  picking.  m.  M. 

Altamont,  N.  Y. 

A  long  dry  spell  followed  by  rain  will 
sometimes  bring  out  new  blooms.  A  fire 
in  an  orchard  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Any  one  of  a  number  of  things  that  break 
up  the  l’est  period  of  the  tree  or  give  it  a 
shock  will  often  start  it  blooming.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  your  case  the  bloom 
is  heavy  enough  so  that  the  tree  will  not 
bloom  next  year.  You  will  probably  not 
notice  any  effect  on  next  year’s  crop. 

H.  B.  T. 


Late  Blooming  Apple  Tree 

I  have  about  200  apple  ti’ees,  one  of 
which  is  a  freak  about  blooming  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  other  trees  have 
bloomed  and  the  apples  are  about  the 
size  of  a  hickorynut,  this  tree  commences 
to  bloom.  It  is  about  25  years  old.  The 
fruit  is  small  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  good.  Could  I  graft  it  ?  r.  m.  w. 

Short  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Very  likely  the  ti’ee  you  mention  is  a 
seedling.  In  Missoui'i  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  a  late  blooming  variety 
so  as  to  escape  Spring  frosts.  In  work 
that  has  been  done  there,  apple  ti’ees 
have  been  originated  which  vary  widely 
in  their  blooming  dates.  The  ti*ee  you 
have  is  pi-obably  merely  a  late  bloomer. 
So  long  as  it  is  an  apple  ti’ee,  you  can 
graft  it  without  difficulty.  The  late  bloom¬ 
ing  habit  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
scion.  h.  B.  T. 


Apple  Scab  in  Cold  Storage 

I  have  some  apples  I  wish  to  put  in 
cold  storage  for  later  sales.  These  apples 
are  slightly  affected  with  scab  in  a  very 
small  degi’ee.  Will  scab  spread  fi’om  one 
apple  to  another  throughout  the  barrel? 
Some  people  tell  me  it  will  and  others 
say  it  never  spreads  in  cold  storage. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  r.  f. 

There  is  no  question  that  scab  will 
develop  in  cold  stoi’age.  In  a  good  com- 
nierical  plant,  however,  with  uniform 
tempei’ature  control,  it  develops  so  slowly 
that  it  is  negligible.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  plant  where  the  tempei’ature  is  not 
low,  or  where  the  temperature  fluctuates, 
scab  has  been  known  to  spread  rapidly. 
Furthermore,  the  breaks  in  the  skin  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  scab  fungus  permit  the 
entry  of  many  storage  diseases.  If  scab 
is  severe  on  your  fruit,  it  is  questionable 
whether  you  should  store  it. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


How  the  Corn-borer  Travels ; 
Diseased  Raspberry  Plants 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  corn-borer 
travels?  2.  How  can  I  get  raspberries 
free  from  disease?  a.  s. 

New  Yoi’k. 

1.  The  eoni-borer  can  be  carried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  stalks  of  corn.  Indeed, 
it  came  aei’oss  the  Atlantic  from  Europe 
in  stalks  of  bi’oom  corn  in  the  hold  of  a 
steamship.  It  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  the  borer  to  be  carried  fi’om 
one  farm  to  another  in  stalks  of  coni 
whether  those  stalks  wei*e  free  or  in 
loads  of  manure.  Unquestionably  you 
could  get  the  borer  fi’om  a  neighbor’s 
stalks.  In  cutting  the  stalks  up,  how¬ 
evei’,  feeding  them  to  cattle,  most  of  the 
borers  would  probably  be  killed,  but  some 
would  sui-ely  escape.  Therefore  you 
would  certainly  he  taking  a  decided  risk 
in  bringing  infested  stalks  to  your  farm. 

2.  It  is  unsafe  to  use  l’aspberry  plants 
taken  from  any  part  of  those  affected 
with  disease.  The  only  safe  way  is  to 
purchase  plants  from  a  reliable  dealer 
who  guai’antees  his  stock  to  be  free  from 
disease. 


A  motorist  called  in  at  a  small  shop. 
“I  want  something  funny  and  grotesque 
for  a  car  mascot,”  he  said.  “Father !” 
shouted  the  girl  in  charge,  “You’re  want¬ 
ed  !” — South  Wales  Express. 


“Marriage,”  said  the  philosopher,  “is 
like  a  railroad  sign.  When  you  see  a 
pretty  gii’l  you  stop ;  then  you  look,  and 
after  you’re  married  you  listen.” — Hard¬ 
ware  Age. 
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A  Hill  Country  Family 

By  K.  R.  Wagar 


[This  brief  tale,  substantially  true,  of 
farm  life  in  an  earlier  day,  interested  us, 
and  is  passed  on  in  the  hope  that  readers 
may  find  pleasure  in  the  characters  and 
sce-nes  pictured.] 

John  Moore  was  called  the  stingiest 
man  in  the  Crow  Hill  District.  But  his 
farm  gave  no  indication  of  this.  The 
meadows  and  pastures  and  grain  fields 
showed  evidence  of  generous  treatment. 
Ilis  live  stock,  particularly  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Shropshire  sheep,  suggested 
bountiful  food  and  care. 

When  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  took  his 
long  hickory  cane  and  measure  of  salt, 
and,  going  to  the  sheep  pasture,  gave 
the  familiar  call  “K’da-a-y,  K’da-a-a-a-y,” 
the  sheep  came  running  to  meet  the  man 
who  gave  them  everything  they  wanted. 
They  had  lumps  of  rock  salt  to  lick  in 
their  shelters,  so  were  not  specially  salt 
hungry,  but  this  was  a  little  Sunday 
treat. 

As  John  Moore  looked  at  them,  so  alert 
and  full  of  the  pride  and  thrill  of  life, 
be  felt  that  he  was  mingling  with  the 
aristocracy  of  the  farm.  He  was  proud 
of  them — proud  of  what  he  had  done  for 
them,  and  what  they  were  doing  for  him. 

Some  of  them  he  had  helped  into  the 
world  on  nights  in  late  Winter,  when 
with  lantern  he  had  visited  the  lambing 
pens,  giving  a  little  expert  assistance  to 
a  ewe  when  necessary,  helping  a  newly- 
born  lamb  that  was  slow  in  getting  up 
and  taking  a  bit  of  nourishment,  or 
treating  one  of  those  strange  cases  where 
the  lamb  is  disowned — an  event  requiring 
all  of  his  skill  and  tact  and  shepherdly 
patience. 

As  he  looked  at  the  flock  in  the  pasture, 
he  saw  here  and  there  one  that,  because 
of  some  facial  expression,  or  slight  mark, 
or  tone  of  voice,  or  “way”  with  her  head, 
or  something  that  only  a  shepherd  knows, 
he  remembered  from  lambhood,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  feeble  ma-a-a 
of  the  newly-born,  on  the  cold  March 
night,  and  then  heard  the  lusty  voice  of 
vigorous  maturity. 

To  some  people,  such  scenes  and 
thoughts  might  be  a  cause  or  evidence  of 
romantic  sentiment,  but  to  John  Moore 
it  was  merely  a  part  of  the  way  things 
were.  There  had  been  but  little  romance 
in  his  life — perhaps  none,  as  most  people 
understand  it,  even  in  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  He  inherited  the  farm  from 
his  father,  so  he  was  a  prosperous  young 
farmer,  lacking  only  a  wife  to  make  him 
a  conventional  unit  in  that  agricultural 
community.  Rebecca  Gray,  the  daughter 
of  an  adjoining  farmer  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  had  no  outlook  to  life  except  to 
be  a  farmer’s  wife.  So,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  calls  and  carriage  rides 
on  Sunday  evenings  for  a  few  months, 
she  became  housewife  of  the  Moore  farm, 
being  thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  meth¬ 
odical  details  of  the  household  by  Mother 
Moore. 

As  the  years  passed,  there  could  be  no 
regrets  about  a  honeymoon  long  ago  end¬ 
ed,  because  there  had  been  none.  She  was 
merely  “Becky,”  and  he  was  “John,”  and 
neither  improved  nor  mellowed  with  age. 
A  “queer”  streak  in  her  family — very 
prominent  in  her  two  brothers — cropped 
out  noticeably  after  middle  life,  and  John, 
though  supplying  all  that  was  necessary 
in  matters  of  food  and  household  com¬ 
forts,  grew  closer  and  closer  about  money 
matters,  until  the  reputation  of  being  the 
stingiest  man  in  the  neighborhood  might 
have  been  well  deserved. 

The  loungers  in  Billy  Winn’s  grocery — 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  everyone’s  peculiarities,  or  lack  of 
them — had  been  highly  entertained  by 
Hen  Banta’s  description  of  John  Moore's 
actions  when  he  paid  Hen  a  dollar  for 
a  day’s  work  hoeing  corn :  “Turned  his 
head  the  other  way  when  he  handed  me 
the  money,  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  see 
it  go.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ike  Wickes,  “and  you  ought 
to  hear  him  dicker  with  Jake  Waiter- 
mire  when  he  comes  around  to  buy  wool. 
Jake  don’t  make  many  dishonest  dollars 
out  of  John  Moore’s  wool.  ’ 

“The  old  cuss  must  have  salted  down 
quite  a  lot  of  money,”  remarked  Billy 
Winn.  “He’s  been  sellin’  around  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  wool  and  lambs 
a  year  for  a  g-ood  while,  and  the  bunch 
of  Kinderhook  bank  stock  his  father  left 


him  pays  10  per  cent  right  along.” 

“Wonder  how  the  old  man  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  invest  in  that,”  said  Sam  Good¬ 
man.  “I've  heard  that  he  was  about  as 
close  with  money  as  John  is,  and  from 
what  the  old-timers  said  there  was  more 
risk  than  promise  of  profit  when  they 
started  that  bank.  Didn’t  look  as  though 
there  was  anything  much  for  a  bank 
to  do  around  there.” 

“My  father  thought  it  might  have  been 
partly  through  Matty  Yan  Buren,”  re¬ 
plied  Billy  Winn.  “You  know  Old  Matty 
was  awful  solid  with  the  farmers ;  used 
to  come  through  on  horseback  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  stopped  to  talk  to 
everybody,  about  the  pigs,  or  the  rye,  or 
the  pasture,  or  the  fruit,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  ’twas  just  the  same  after 
he’d  been  to  the  White  House,  though 
then  he  might  have  notables  visitin’  him, 
and  then  he’d  come  around  with  carriage 
and  coachman,  but  he  stopped  just  the 
same  to  talk  with  John  or  Jacob — always 
called  ’em  by  their  first  names — when  he 
saw  them  makin’  fence  beside  the  road, 
or  goin’  in  the  barn,  or  some  such  thing 
as  that.  He’d  just  take  his  cane  and 
reach  up  and  tap  the  coachman  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  knew  that  meant  to  stop. 
Then  there’d  be  a  little  talk,  and  he’d  go 
on.  Somebody  told  father  that  maybe 
old  man  Moore  had  asked  Matty  whether 
he  thought  that  bank  stock  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  money  in,  or  that  Matty 
had  said  something  to  him  about  it,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  But  that  was 
all  guesswork  —  what  somebody  heard 
somebody  else  say — and  there  might  have 
been  nothin’  to  it.  I  don't  even  know 
that  the  bank  was  started  in  Matty  Yan 
Buren’s  time.” 

“We-e-11,”  said  Jimmie  Smithers, 
“John's  gittin’  some  good  hard  dollars  out 
of  it,  without  any  sweat  or  turnin’  a 
muscle  to  make  ’em  come.  Wonder  how 
much  of  that  bank  stock  lie's  got  any¬ 
way?” 

“They  used  to  say  that  old  man  Moore 
put  ten  thousand  dollars  in  it,”  replied 
Billy  Winn,  “a  hundred  shares  at  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  share.  Never  heard  that 
John  sold  any  of  it — no  reason  why  he 
should — such  an  investment  as  that.  It’ll 
be  a  nice  little  bunch  to  divide  up  after 
lie’s  gone.  S'pose  he’s  made  a  will?” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Building  Reflex  Set 

I  send  diagram  of  reflex  circuit  that  I 
intend  to  make.  You  speak  very  highly 
of  the  three  or  four-tube  reflex.  I  have 
four  tubes,  two  six-volt  and  two  CX12, 
1  V‘2  volts.  I  would  prefer  to  use  all  four 
tubes.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to  wire 
in  the  fourth?  I  suppose  I  will  need  an¬ 
other  audio-frequency  transformer  as  I 
like  plenty  of  volume.  I  used  one  of  the 
CX12  tubes  with  the  other  six-volt  kind 
from  the  same  battery,  but  I  had  a  20- 
ohm  rheostat  for  the  CX12  and  turned  it 
on  very  little  or  about  one-third  of  the 
way,  and  did  not  burn  it  out  as  I  could 
see  into  the  tube  I  could  judge  about  how 
dim  it  should  burn,  and  it  worked  all 
right.  I  intend  to  get  larger  tubes  in 
place  of  the  CX12  kind  as  soon  as  they 
wear  out.  Will  this  circuit  have  very 
much  noise  in  it?  Can  I  tune  out  inter¬ 
ference?  Do  you  think  it  has  enough 
selectivity  to  it?  E.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  think  your  reflex  circuit  will  give  you 
much  better  results  than  your  regenera¬ 
tive  set  did,  though  you  will  find  that  it 
will  take  patience  and  practice  to  learn 
to  tune  the  reflex  set  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  It  will  be  selective  if 
your  antenna  is  not  too  long.  You  may 
find  that  a  total  length  of  about  75  ft. 
will  give  better  results  than  a  longer  one. 
To  increase  the  volume  another  step  of 
amplification  would  help,  but  the  CX12 
tubes  do  not  work  very  well  in  a  reflex 
set.  You  can  tell  by  trying.  You  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  so  as  not  to  burn 
out  the  CX12  tubes,  as  they  only  require 
1%  volts  of  A  battery.  We  do  not  think 
you  will  find  any  bothersome  noises  in 
the  set,  except  the  natural  tube  noises. 

J.  H.  F. 


Jeweler:  “If  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
have  ‘George,  to  his  dearest  Alice’  en¬ 
graved.  If  Alice  changes  her  mind,  you 
can't  use  the  ring  again.”  Young  Man: 
“What  would  you  suggest?”  “I  would 
suggest  the  words  ‘George,  to  his  first  and 
only  love.” — Montreal  Daily  Star. 


W Melt  would  you  rather  hear? 
The  ©Ichtime  The  new 
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Fada  has  startled  both  the  radio 
and  the  musical  world  .with  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Fada  Har- 
monated  Reception.  And  this,  you 
probably  know,  is  the  effect  of  radio 
harmonization  in  a  Fada  receiver  and  a 
Fada  speaker,  to  a  point  formerly  held  im¬ 
possible  by  experts.  To  you  it  means  that 
Fada  reproduces  the  very  finest  harmonics  or 
overtones,  as  well  as  all  the  fundamental  notes 
of  the  musical  and  vocal  scale,  throughout 
the  whole  range.  Like  the  instruments  in  a 
well-balanced  orchestra,  each  electrical  and  musical 
function  co-ordinates  perfectly  with  the  others, 
resulting  in  radio  realism  beyond  your  highest  hopes. 
Any  Fada  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  what  a  great 
advance  Fada  has  made  with  Harmonated  Reception. 
But  please  remember  that  only  a  Fada  Receiver  with 
a  Fada  Speaker  gives  you  real  Harmonated  Reception* 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Hazeltine,  Lstour,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Westingrhoase  Elec.  &  Mfsr.  Co..  Amer# 

Tel.  &  Tel. .Co.,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 

There  are  five  Fada  models — all  Neutrodjne  receivers — priced 

from  $95  to  $400 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  NAME 

FADA 


The  Fada  Special 

6  tube— 3  radio  frequency 
stages  —  detector  —  2  audio 
amplification  stages.  Shield¬ 
ed*  Equalized  amplification* 

„  (For  battery ,  or 
-4*  operation 
B  direct  from  light 
socket .) 


The  Fada  17n  Cone 


17-in*  free-floating  cone- 
permanent  Parkerized  mag¬ 
net*  Antique  bronze-finish¬ 
ed  tri-foot. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  Ad  dress  Geo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co., Dept.  12,Brockton,  Mast. 


WANTED 


SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  RACCOON, 

MINK — and  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs.  Write  for  Free  Price  List. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE.  284  Bridge  St..  Montgomery,  N  Y. 


ALL  in  ONE  '^W 


alone,  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant 
sprays  can  do.  It  is  the  complete  dormant  spray.  Simpler, 
pleasanter,  cheaper.  Used  by  good  fruit  growers  since  1904. 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book 

“Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying,”  32  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
Pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  pests  and  tells  how  to  control 
them.  Contains  the  spray  program  followed  successfully  by  us, 
in  our  own  orchards  of  over  30,000  trees,  and  by  many  other 
well-known  fruit  growers.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  1 6 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  letters  expressing-  personal  sorrow  over  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Collingwood,  and  tender  sym¬ 
pathies  for  his  associates  and  family,  afford  the  most 
touching  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  a  man  and  a 
friend.  No  words  of  ours  could  adequately  show  our 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  so  feelingly  expressed. 
They  would  fill  whole  numbers  of  the  paper.  We  can 
only  give  extracts  from  a  few  of  them  without  much 
attempt  at  selection.  These  appear  on  next  page. 
They  come  from  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Those  from  the  humblest  would  not  please  him 
least. 

For  the  present  we  continue  his  name  where  it 
has  so  long  appeared.  We  are  moved  to  this  in  the 
feeling  that  he  is  there  in  spirit  and  that  of  choice 
he  would  have  it  so.  Later,  of  course,  some  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  staff  will  be  made,  but  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  policies  and  ideals  of  the  paper  have  been 
Jong  fixed  and  established.  It  is  an  institution.  It 
wfill  go  on  unchanged. 

THE  adage  that  money  makes  money  is  probably 
true  enough,  but  the  human  element  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  factor.  The  record  indicates  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  do  not  make  the  most  of  their 
financial  opportunities.  It  seems  that  $7,000,000 
worth  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  bonds,  which  were 
called  in  last  May,  have  not  yet  been  presented  for 
payment,  though  interest  on  them  stopped  six  months 
ago.  The  holders  of  these  bonds  have  lost  the  use 
of  the  money  for  six  months.  The  loss  runs  into  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  bankers  in  session  in 
Texas  last  week  were  told  that  the  people  of  this 
country  lose  $1,000,000,000  annually  in  bogus  se¬ 
curities.  The  estimate  is  conservative.  The  growth 
of  savings  banks,  life  insurance  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  all  testify  to  the  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  wisely  invest  their  savings  for  them¬ 
selves.  Failure  to  do  so  c-annot  be  charged  solely  to 
lack  of  natural  ability.  The  farmer  Avho  can  hold 
his  own  in  the  sale  of  a  calf  or  the  purchase  of  a 
horse  sometimes  makes  a  bad  investment  in  stocks 
or  bonds  because  he  did  not  haAe  the  information 
about  them  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  horse  and 
the  calf.  We  have  known  men  without  any  liking  for 
business  or  finance  to  keep  their  savings  well  in¬ 
vested  because  they  were  wise  enough  to  consult  ex¬ 
perienced  investors,  and  had  no  nonsense  in  their 
heads  about  growing  rich  over  night.  The  lesson, 
hoAvever,  is  to  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  to  begin 
early  in  life.  In  this  age  of  complex  business  rela¬ 
tions  the  education  of  no  boy  or  girl  is  complete  un¬ 
til  he  or  she  knows  how  to  spend  money  and  get  the 
value  of  it. 


It  is  a  common  indictment  of  American  education 
that  the  average  college  graduate  of  10  years’  standing 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  non-collegian  traveling 
man  by  his  grammar,  his  vocabulary  or  the  range  of 
his  information. 

HIS  striking  statement  was  made  by  Prof.  Paul 
Shorley,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  a 
matter  that  Ave  have  all  obseiwed  at  times.  The 
graduate  may  have  been  ’"exposed”  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  germ,  perhaps  several  times  during  his  course, 
but  did  not  "c-atch”  the  disease  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  He  speaks  further  of  the  "irresistible  pres¬ 
sure  of  standardization  in  grade  and  junior  high 
schools,  tabloid  newspapers  and  best  sellers,”  which 
"makes  the  education  of  our  children,  the  quality  of 
our  amusements  and  the  reading  that  gradually 
colors  and  determines  our  thought,  and  informs  and 
entertains  our  leisure,  sink  to  the  level  of  stan¬ 
dardized  canned  goods.”  The  results,  as  he  sees 
them,  are  that  "the  delicacies,  the  refinements,  the 
precisions  of  taste,  criticism  and  scholarships  are  so 


discouraged  by  the  prevailing  mediocrity  that  only 
those  who  have  a  footing  outside  of  time  and  fashion 
can  by  concerted  effort  keep  them  alive.”  Yes,  we 
have  run  across  many  of  these  over-standardized 
high  school  children,  like  lead  images  cast  in  molds 
or  sticks  run  through  mandrels,  half  a  dozen  types 
and  sizes,  hut  all  coming  out  of  certain  molds  just 
alike,  as  lacking  in  individuality  or  power-  of  thought 
as  lead  dummies.  Literally  the  word  education 
means  a  leading  forth — not  stuffing  the  pupil  with  a 
lot  of  indigestible  facts,'  but  leading  him  out  into 
broad  fields  where  he  can  use  eyes  and  mind  to  see 
and  reason. 

When  I  look  over  the  newsstands,  I  have  a  job  to  find 
anything  fit  to  read.  Most  of  the  magazines  have  dis¬ 
gusting  pictures  on  the  covers,  or  are  indecent  and 
stupid  inside.  And  the  modern  fiction  in  bookstores 
is  nearly  as  bad.  I  don’t  dare  give  a  book  to  anyone 
without  having  read  every  w’ord  myself.  c.  s.  M. 

New  York. 

UR  friend’s  comments  are  in  the  main  not  over¬ 
drawn.  “Stupid”  is  the  right  word  to  char¬ 
acterize  much  of  this  over-sexed  and  underdone  stuff. 
The  fiction  of  earlier  days  was  often  filthy  in  spots, 
but  it  othertvise  had  literary  qualities  not  found  in 
the  types  of  reading  C.  S.  M.  mentions.  As  to  read¬ 
ing  a  book  before  using  it  as  a  gift  to  anyone,  this 
is  surely  necessary.  Some  books  are  mainly  clean, 
but  here  and  there  matter  of  such  vile  odor  is 
dragged  in  that  it  ought  to  be  buried  rather  than  of¬ 
fered  for  consumption  of  readers.  There  is,  however, 
plenty  of  good  reading  to  be  found  by  searching.  One 
class  of  reading  often  neglected  because  considered 
"heavy”  is  what  we  may  call  the  romance  of  the 
earth — what  has  happened  to  our  world  through  the 
ages,  so  far  as  geologists  have  been  able  to  figure 
them  out.  Mere  outlines  of  geology  are  dry,  but  such 
hooks  as  "Earth  Features,”  by  Hobbs,  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  even  exciting,  in  spots.  A  com¬ 
panion  book  is,  "Rocks,  Rock  Weathering  and  Soils,” 
by  Merrill.  With  these  two  books,  one  will  he  ‘‘well 
fixed,”  for  Winter  evenings  and  get  much  pleasure 
from  the  plots  aud  incidents  in  these  great  stories 
of  our  earth’s  development. 

PROBABLY  few  poultrymen  fully  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  their  products  are  consumed  in 
the  great  cities  by  the  Jewish  population.  The  great 
Summer  resorts  popular  with  Jewish  families,  such 
as  those  in  the  Catskills  near  Netv  York,  require 
during  their  season  great  quantities  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Not  only  do  those  living  near-by  profit  by 
this  demand ;  truckloads  go  daily  to  these  resorts 
from  considerable  distances.  Nearly  85  per  cent  of 
the  live  poultry  shipped  into  the  New  York  City 
area  is  said  to  be  consumed  by  Jewish  people,  over 
90  per  cent  of  it  going  in  by  freight  and,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  in  steel  cars  built  to  carry  from 
4,000  to  8,000  fowls.  A  comparison  over  a  term  of 
years  has  shown  that,  as  the  Jewish  population  has 
increased,  the  consumption  of  poultry  products  has 
mounted.  It  has  been  found  worth  while  for  ship¬ 
pers  of  even  small  quantities  of  poultry  products  to 
take  note  of  the  occurrence  of  Jewish  holidays. 


TUBERCULOSIS,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  "Great 
White  Plague”  whose  hand  of  death  was  stayed 
from  but  fewT  families  for  more  than  one  generation, 
is  apparently  on  its  wTay  to  ultimate  extinction.  For 
reasons  that  can  hardly  be  more  than  guessed  at, 
deaths  from  this  infection  are  rapidly  declining  in 
number  the  world  over.  During  the  World  War, 
Germany  became  an  exception  to  the  rule  but,  as  the 
privations  of  that  struggle  are  receding  and  living 
conditions  become  more  healthful,  that  country,  the 
home  of  Dr.  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis,  is  again  taking  its  place  with  other 
civilized  countries  that  are  witnessing  a  decline  in 
tubercular  infections.  It  is  but  natural  that  all  of 
the  agencies  that  have  been  engaged  in  combating 
this  disease  should  claim  credit  for  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearing  and,  doubtless,  all  deserve  a  measure  of 
it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
virulence  of  the  infection  itself  has  lessened,  though 
the  disease  is  yet  far  from  routed. 

Among  the  agencies  for  promoting  resistance  to 
the  scourge  through  education,  the  New-  York  Tu¬ 
berculosis  and  Health  Association,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  244  Madison  Avenue,  is  active.  Cards  in 
city  street  cars  carry  such  slogans  as  "Tuberculosis 
can  he  prevented — can  be  cured.”  “Breathe  fresh 
air.”  ‘‘Keep  windows  open.”  "Don’t  be  afraid  of 
night  air — it’s  good.”  “Ask  us  for  helpful  informa¬ 
tion,  without  charge.”  These  slogans  are  read  by 
thousands  A\ho  must  live  under  none  too  healthful 
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conditions  and  they  give  good  advice  to  countless 
other  families  who  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of 
country  life.  The  offer  of  helpful  information,  with¬ 
out  charge,  should  be  accepted  by  all  who  are  living 
under  conditions  that  make  putting  up  a  guard 
against  tuberculosis  infection  wise,  whether  in  city 
or  country.  Sensible  advice  in  simple  form  may  be 
invaluable. 

;|s 

MANY  questions  are  asked  about  farm  rental  and 
share  basis  contracts.  In  most  instances  a 
detailed  plan  cannot  he  given  owing  to  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  each  case.  There  are  two  general 
share  methods.  Thirds  means  that  the  owner  fur¬ 
nishes  everything  and  the  man  working  the  farm 
gets  one-third  of  the  returns.  In  the  halves  plan, 
the  owner  supplies  the  farm  and  half  the  working 
equipment  and  they  divide  evenly.  Taking  these 
outlines  the  two  parties  should  contract  on  the  basis 
of  capital,  labor  and  product.  The  worker  knows 
what  he  must  have  for  a  fair  wage,  and  the  owner 
what  his  interest  on  investment  should  be.  By  get¬ 
ting  together  with  these  figures  and  estimating  the 
probable  crops,  a  fairly  accurate  basis  of  equity  maj 
be  reached.  The  farm  may  be  so  poor  or  hard  to 
work  that  the  laborer  needs  a  better  share,  or  so 
good  that  the  owner  may  justly  have  more.  There  is, 
of  course,  enough  chance  in  such  a  bargain,  and  in 
cases  of  crop  failure,  loss  of  horses,  etc.,  the  tenant 
should  not  be  pinched  so  that  he  is  crippled.  The 
same  plan  of  analyzing  the  situation  may  be  used 
in  figuring  rentals.  So  far  as  possible,  all  matters 
should  be  considered  in  advance  and  the  contract  put 
in  writing. 

* 

THERE  are  two  general  types  of  agricultural 
journalism.  One  method  is  to  get  a  lot  of  ar- 
rieles,  spread  them  through  the  paper  in  a  way  that 
is  considered  to  make  a  balance  of  matter,  send  the 
make-up  to  the  press — and  then  forget  about  it,  so 
far  as  the  editorial  end  of  the  business  is  concerned. 
But  little  attention  is  paid  to  correspondence  other 
than  that  about  articles  or  bringing  in  revenue.  It 
may  be  possible  to  "make  money”  out  of  this  sort 
of  journalism,  but  the  writer  would  not  care  to  be 
tied  up  to  such  an  organization.  It  is  too  much 
like  turning  the  grindstone  without  seeing  that  any¬ 
thing  is  being  sharpened.  In  the  other  method  the 
editor’s  contact  with  readers  is  close  and  personal. 
He  hears  from  them,  knows  their  likes  and  aims  and 
needs  and  problems;  and  the  paper  he  makes  up 
and  sends  out  is  a  personal  message  to  them — not 
merely  a  lot  of  reading  put  together  and  mailed  in 
a  perfunctory  way.  From  the  time  the  first  page  is 
made  up,  interest  in  the  work  grows  until  the  last 
form  is  locked  and  proved.  And  then  comes  the 
most  fascinating  part — the  vision  of  the  paper  going 
through  the  mails,  like  multitudes  of  birds  in  flight, 
to  250,000  homes.  To  make  this  latter  type  of 
agricultural  paper  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  purpose.  Of 
course,  in  this  plan,  correspondence  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  our  aim  is  to  give  every  letter  proper  at¬ 
tention.  There  may  at  times  be  slips,  but  these  are 
matters  of  accident  rather  than  intent.  Sometimes 
writers  forget  to  sign  name  or  address,  or  abbreviate 
the  address  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  under¬ 
standable.  So  please  sign  your  name  and  address 
when  you  write. 


Brevities 

Doing  things  one  is  interested  in  is  not  toil,  but  more 
in  the  line  of  mental  stimulus. 

Government  experts  have  figured  that  hens  in  this 
country  lay  24,000,000,000  eggs  annually,  or  760  per 
second. 

First  killing  frost  in  pur  section  of  Northern  NeAV 
Jersey  October  29.  It  is  a  wonderful  Fall ;  Summer 
brought  much  unfavorable  weather,  but  this  mild  Au¬ 
tumn  has  restored  the  balance.  - 

An  English  judge  has  decided  that  a  dog  has  a  right 
to  the  road,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  autoists  to  use  as 
much  care  as  they  would  to  avoid  running  down  hu¬ 
mans.  This  does  not  sound  specially  reassuring  for 
the  dog. 

No,  leaves  ax-e  not  suitable  for  strawberry  mulch.  A 
few  scattered  over  the  bed,  in  the  way  natui’e  drops 
them  from  the  trees,  are  all  right,  hut  if  enough  are 
put  on  to  cover  the  plants  they  .will  mat  down  during 
Winter  and  do  a  bad  job  of  smothering. 

A  neav  type  of  accident  is  reported — an  airplane  run 
over  by  a  railroad  train.  The  air  man,  carrying  mail, 
got  lost  in  the  fog  and  dropped  so  low  that  he  hit  the 
edge  of  a  cut  into  which  the  plane  fell.  He  barely  had 
time  to  get  out  the  mail  sacks  before  a  train  demolished 
his  machine. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  that 
within  six  months  motor  cars  have  killed  948  persons 
in  this  city,  an  average  of  83  a  month.  The  total  for 
the  12  months  ended  December  last  was  940.  Pedes¬ 
trians  are  often  careless,  but  their  carelessness  is  less 
dangerous  than  the  average  driver’s  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  the  man  on  foot. 
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Appreciation  and  Sympathy 

1  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Collingwood  passed  away 
yesterday.  As  a  fearless  seeker  of  the  truth  I  have  al¬ 
ways  admired  his  indepeudence  in  connection  with  your 
paper.  Words  utterly  fail  in  times  like  this,  but  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  we  were  thinking  of  you  all 
in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  H.  L.  BUSSELL. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  death  of  our  dear  old  friend,  Herbert  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  the  world  has  lost  a  man  who  surely  did  his 
part  to  make  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  have  read  his  ‘‘Hope  Farm  Notes”  for  many  years, 
never  missed  them  in  a  single  issue  since  I  first  met 
your  worthy  sheet.  He  told  some  of  the  very  best 
stories  I  have  ever  read  by  any  writer,  and  his  view 
of  life,  his  valuation  of  nature’s  gifts,  have  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me.  I  shall  miss  him. 

New  York.  WILSON  d.  tollman s. 

Mr.  Collingwood  was  associated  with  you  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  together  you  have  stood  for  the  highest 
principles  in  farm  paper  publishing.  So  closely  _ha\e 
you  hewed  to  the  line  that  wliat  might  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  temptation  was  never  a  temptation  to  either 
of  you,  and  there  must  be  greater  satisfaction,  than 
that  of  making  money,  in  seeing  the  justification  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  highest  principles. 

We  regret  the  passing  of  so  valuable  a  citizen  and  so 
outstanding  an  editor.  In  our  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
greater  tribute  paid  to  him  than  for  those  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps  to  adhere  to  what  you  and  he  long^  ago 
decided  as  right  and  wrong.  AKTHUR  s*  cotins. 

New  York. 

Editor  Collingwood  was  an  inspiration,  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  so  full  of  human  nature.  For  years  m  our 
home  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  breakfast  to  read  aloud  “Hope  Farm  Notes.  A 
man  has  passed  who  will  be  mourned  and  missed  by 
thousands  who  never  met  him,  but  knew  him  and  loved 
him  as  their  friend.  geo.  H.  Lincoln. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  Mr.  Collingwood’s 
character  as  a  man  and  as  an  editor.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  purpose,  unassailable  integrity  and  splendid 
courage.  As  an  editor  lie  stood  steadfastly  for  wliat  he 
believed  to  be  right,  regardless  of  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  than  the  truth.  In  disposition  he  was  genial,  m 
sympathy  broad,  in  charity  unfailing.  The  world  is  not 
going  backward  when  it  produces  such  men  and  so  ap¬ 
preciates  them  that  they  may  spend  all  their  years  m 
promoting  great  causes.  E.  s.  bayard. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  extend  to  you  my  very  great  sympathy  in 
the  loss  that  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood.  I  have  known  Mr.  Collingwood  rather  intimate¬ 
ly  for  several  years,  but  for  many  years  previous  to 
that  I  knew  him  through  his  writings.  As  a  youngster 
at  home  I  read  his  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  and  discussed 
them  with  the  family  for  years  before  I  ever  saw  the 
author.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  staff  here  m 
expressing  to  you  our  great  regret  in  this  loss. 

New  York  State  College.  c.  e.  ladd. 

The  “Hope  Farm  Man”  seemed  our  special,  friend 
and  neighbor  who  followed  his  own  maxim. of  “Live  and 
help  live.”  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  loved  ones 
that  he  told  us  about,  especially  Mrs.  Collingwood  and 
daughter.  I  have  always  half  envied  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  office  with  Mr.  Col¬ 
lingwood  and  his  staff.  j.  x.  white. 

V  ermont. 

We  are  all  sad  at  the  passing  out  of  so  good  and 
strong  a  man.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  both  in 
your  lifework  environment.  It  was  a.  great  pleasure 
and  the  friendship  of  two  such  men  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
munerations  of  the  work  of  trying  to  improve  school 
and  dairy  conditions.  I  know  you  will  miss  him,  but 
feel  sure  your  strong  null  power,  will  not  forsake  you, 
and  you  will  have  many  years  of  service  to  humanity. 
“Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  J.  L.  CRAIG. 

Netv  York. 

Ever  since  a  kind  friend  two  or  three  years  ago  gave 
me  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  been  delighted  with 
the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  efficiency  which  characterizes 
your  publication,  and  fascinated  by  the  delightful  “Hope 
Farm  Notes,”  and  other  articles  from  the  pen  of  your 
lamented  Chief.  , 

It  must  have  been  a  great  joy  for  you  who  are  lelt 
behind  to  be  associated  in  your  daily  tasks  with  such  a 
man  as  II.  W.  Collingwood.  and  I  trust  that  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  incentive  from  that  association  will  help  you  to 
keep  alive  the  high  ideals  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  publication  at  its  present  high  standard. 

Long  Island.  Jose  ed  sole. 

Mr.  Collingwood  never  indulged  in  what  newspaper 
men  designate  as  “fine”  writing.  He  used  simple  words, 
largely  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  expressed  himself  plainly, 
and  without  cant,  exaggeration  or  circumlocution  and 
kept  his  feet  on  the  ground  at  all  times.  He  never 
forgot  that  he  was  talking  to  farmers  and  that,,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
readers,  he  must  use  a  language  they  could  all  under¬ 
stand.  I  grieve  with  the  farmers  of  America  over  their 
loss  of  one  of  the  best  friends  they  ever  had,  and  the 
most  graphic  and  practical  interpreter  of  agricultural 
conditions  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

Michigan  Tradesman.  E.  a.  stowe. 

Mr.  Collingwood  entered  so  intimately  into  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  of  this  and  other  States  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  drew  unto  himself  such  a  large  and  ardent 
following,  his  death  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  blow 
throughout  the  State.  In  his  passing  agriculture  has 
lost  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  independent 
farmer.  hann. 

New  York  State  College. 

No  editor  in  the  entire  country  enjoyed  greater  con¬ 
fidence  or  higher  esteem  by  a  great  number  of  patrons 
than  Mr.  Collingwood.  Ilis  passing  will  be  .felt  as  a 
personal  loss  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers,  as  well 
as  to  his  associates  and  immediate  family,  to  all  of  whom 
our  sympathies  go  out  in  this  hour  of  their  bereave¬ 
ment.  FRANK  DANIELS. 

Michigan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  best  liked  farm 
paper  editor  in  the  country.  He  will  be  missed,  and  his 
life  was  full  of  benefit  to  all  mankind,  especially  the 
farmers.  May  he  rest  in  peace.  JOHN  o.  cooper. 

New  York. 


I  read  of  Mr.  Collingwood’s  demise  with  great  re¬ 
gret,  and  hasten  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  sympathy 
upon  the  loss  of  your  faithful  co-worker  and  business 
associate.  His  "Hope  Farm  Notes”  have  carried  cheer 
to  many  farm  homes,  and  bis  book,  “Adventures  in  Si¬ 
lence,”  has  helped  thousands  of  deaf  people  ,  to  look 
upon  the  humorous  side  of  their  misunderstandings  and 
bear  their  afflictions  more  submissively.  It  was  mag¬ 
nificent  of  him  under  such  severe  handicap  to  have 
lived  so  useful  a  life.  e.  b.  joiinson. 

Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Collingwood  was  a  rare  spirit  who  set  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  has 
rendered  a  great  service,  both  mental  and  spiritual,  to 
countless  readers  of  his  writings  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He 
passed  “in  harness”  as  he  wished  to  do. 

New  Jersey.  therox  mc  Campbell. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Heaven  at  not  a  far  distant  day. 
There  are  a  few  relatives  whom  I  want  to  see  first,  and 
as  they  are  posted,  they  will  meet  me  themselves.  Then 
I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  have 
our  friend  II.  W.  Collingwood  brought  to  me.  I  con¬ 
sidered  him  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived.  Even 
on  his  death  bed  he  was  working  for  betterment.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  says  in  it,  “I  would  not 
fear  to  trust  any  problem,  no  matter  how  personal  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  His  aids  and  associates  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  spirit,  so  that  the  paper  will  continue 
a  guiding  hand  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  better  living. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

I  can  understand  how  badly  you  all  feel  about  this, 
for  I,  too,  feel  that  it  is  one  of  my  best  friends  who  is 
gone.  IV A  UNGER. 

New  York. 

Your  loss  is  not  only  of  an  able  editor,  but  of  friend, 
companion  and  fellow  soldier  in  your  fight  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  agricultural  conditions.  I  assure  you  that 
thousands  mourn  with  you.  E.  F.  sullivan. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  pained  by  your  loss  in  the  death  of  Mi*.  Colling- 
wood.  I  always  admired  his  honesty  and  his  gift  for 
English  expression  as  well  as  his  wide  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  farming  details.  albiox  n.  fellows. 

New  York. 

“So  when  a  great  man  dies 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him 
Lives  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 

The  poet  had  a  man  of  Mr.  Collingwood’s  type  in 
mind.  He  leaves  behind  memories  that  will  keep  us 
alert  if  we  live  up  to  them  and  will  spur  us  on  to  great¬ 
er  endeavors.  He  was  a  Greatheart.  Never  .too  busy 
to  share  a  burden  and  speak  a  cheering  word.  He 
lightened  the  everyday  work  with  a  laugh  here  and 
there,  and  his  cheery  greeting  of  “Happy  days — when  I 
was  Mary’s  beau,”  always  brought  a  smile.  The 
closed  desk  with  the  Autumn  leaves  on  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute.  m.  G.  K. 

New  York. 


Time  for  All  to  Co-operate 

E  are  unable  to  find  any  justification  for  the 
opposition  to  an  increased  price  of  milk  at  this 
time  as  expressed  by  articles  furnished  the  local 
papers  in  dairy  sections.  We  find  no  farmers  any¬ 
where  who  depend  on  the  milk  returns  for  their 
revenue,  opposed  to  the  increase.  On  the  contrary 
they  demand  it.  The  opposition  offers  the  theory 
that,  if  the  price  is  increased,  western  milk  will  come 
into  the  New  York  market  and  reduce  the  price  be¬ 
low  the  present  level.  Dr.  Harris  found  no  milk 
available  for  New  York  short  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
The  price  in  Chicago  has  been  $2.50,  and  the  freight 
to  New  York  is  96  cents,  or  $3.46  New  York  for 
milk  nearly  a  week  old.  Both  Mayor  Walker  and 
Dr.  Harris  have  said  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  prices,  but  the  Board  of  Health  put  it  up  to 
the  dealers  to  give  farmers  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  supply  for  the  city  with  the  assurance 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  extend  the  milk 
shed  if  sufficient  milk  is  produced  in  the  present  ter¬ 
ritory.  Dr.  Harris  is  influenced  by  considerations  of 
the  difficulty  and  cost  of  distant  inspection,  and  the 
desire  to  have  fresh  milk,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  near-by  farmers  who  have  qualified  them¬ 
selves  by  investments  and  experience  to  produce  a 
large  supply  of  high-quality  milk.  Everybody  knows 
that  if  the  price  of  milk  corresponds  with  the  cost  of 
feed,  and  labor  in  other  industries,  the  production 
of  milk  could  be  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  western  milk  is  not 
to  be  had,  would  the  home  price  be  too  high?  For 
the  six  months  last  year  from  October  1  to  March 
1,  the  net  cash  pool  price  averaged  $2.37,  and  Shef¬ 
field’s  $2.61.  A  cent  a  quart  over  this  for  this  year 
would  make  the  pool  price  $2.S4,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.08. 
Would  this  be  too  high? 

The  average  for  the  same  six  months  in  1915  was 
$1.71.  This  was  so  low  even  then,  we  organized  and 
fought  and  got  a  cent  a  quart  more.  For  the  same 
six  months  after  the  1916  strike  the  average  was 
$2.13.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  today  is 
about  60  cents  compared  with  pre-war  values  and  to 
equal  the  1915  price  milk  should  now  sell  for  $2.85 
for  the  full  six  months  period.  To  equal  the  1916 
price  it  should  sell  for  $3.55  for  the  same  period. 

Any  farmer  who  divides  the  cost  of  his  supplies 
and  labor  with  the  annual  average  returns  for  100 
lbs.  of  milk  before  the  war,  and  makes  a  similar 
estimate  for  the  last  year,  will  find  that  the  things 
he  buys  cost  more  pounds  of  milk  now  than  before. 

Production  of  milk  ultimately  corresponds  to  the 


ratio  of  cost  of  feed  and  labor  to  price.  The  farmer 
cannot  adjust  volume  of  production  to  demand  and 
price  as  promptly  as  manufacturers  do  in  the  shops, 
but  ultimately  profit  or  loss  in  the  industry  deter¬ 
mines  the  volume  of  production.  All  records  confirm 
this  economic  law.  When  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor 
and  the  price  are  known,  the  production  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  estimated  for  six  months  in  advance. 

The  lesson  for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  the  dairy  industry  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  This  applies  to  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers.  Each  of  these  groups  has  its  own 
peculiar  interests  independent  of  the  others,  but  all 
of  them  have  a  common  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  which  far  outweighs  the  possibilities 
of  group  or  individual  advantage  in  the  scramble  of 
all  for  personal  gain.  The  time  has  come  for  a  com¬ 
plete  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  dairy  industry.  If 
all  who  believe  it,  should  join  in  a  demand  for  full 
co-operation,  there  would  be  no  one  to  resist  it,  and 
all  would  profit  by  it.  As  needing  it  most  farmers 
can  well  set  the  example. 


Death  of  Morris  P.  Richards 

ORRIS  P.  RICHARDS,  a  prominent  dairyman, 
of  Whitesboro,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his 
home  on  October  21,  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of  paraly¬ 
sis.  He  was  77  years  of  age.  Mr.  Richards  had  a 
natural  gift  for  mechanics  and  devoted  some  years 
of  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  Savage  rifle  and 
business  pursuits,  but  he  was  born  on  a  farm,  and 
always  retained  ownership  of  the  homestead.  He 
was  a  friend  to  the  young  folks  who  wanted  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  farm,  and  his  courage  for  the  cause  of 
the  farm  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  was  a 
skilled  farmer,  a  well-informed  citizen,  and  a  genial 
companion  and  friend. 


Wants  That  $3  Milk  Price 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  articles  purporting  to  ema¬ 
nate  from  Northern  New  York,  and  published  generally 
in  dairy  sections  of  the  State,  could  not  make  more 
foolish  statements  if  they  had  deliberately  planned  to 
be  silly.  In  the  first  place,  no  agreement  was  ever  made 
with  Dr.  Harris  about  milk  prices.  However,  the  con¬ 
ferences  with  both  Dr.  Harris  and  with  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  stressed  the  need  of  price  encouragement  to 
farmers  as  a  means  of  increasing  production,  and  a  cent 
a  quart  above  last  year’s  prices  was  considered  the 
minimum  limit  to  be  offered.  Furthermore  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  heralded  in  the  papers  and  otherwise  all  over  the 
milk  shed  that  not  later  than  November  1  farmers 
would  receive  an  increase  of  a  cent  a  quart  for  their 
milk,  and  that  for  the  increase  they  were  expected  to 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  increase  production. 

The  raise  in  the  price  of  Class  1  milk,  42  cents  in 
August,  gave  farmers  an  increase  of  from  20  to  25 
cents  only  per  100  lbs.,  and  unless  they  get  a  further 
increase  of  approximately  47  cents  now  they  will  not 
get  the  cent  a  quart  they  were  led  to  believe  would  be 
forthcoming.  In  other  words,  to  deny  farmers  the  47 
cents  increase  now  is  to  “flim-flam”  them  out  of  what 
they  were  led  to  expect  they  would  receive. 

Furthermore,  market  conditions  alone  warrant  the 
increase,  because  in  scores  of  places  all  over  the  milk 
shed  independent  buyers  are  paying  $3  per  100  for  3 
per  cent  grade  B  milk.  The  increase  of  47  cents  in 
November  would  bring  the  Sheffield’s  price  and  the 
price  of  many  other  buyers  up  to  $3  or  above,  but  it 
would  leave  the  pool  price  below  $3. 

The  criticism  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  increase 
prices  on  November  1  comes  from  those  who  are  ehas- 
ing  phantoms.  What  farmers  want  now  is  not  appari¬ 
tions  but  real  money.  Supply  and  demand  and  general 
marketing  conditions  warrant  their  getting  it.  h. 

New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  Organize  for  Milk 

Plants 

Milk  producers  who  are  prospective  members  of  the 
new  co-operative  milk  tation  to  be  erected  at  Gordou- 
ville,  Pa.,  held  a  meeting  October  22,  at  Intercourse, 
Pa.  They  organized  the  new  organization  to  be  called 
the  Gordonville  Farmers’  Creamery  Company.  John 
Herman,  of  Gordonville,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
body  of  milk  shippers,  who  will  market  their  milk  to 
New  York  through  the  co-operatively-owned  milk  plant. 

Other  offieex-s  elected  wei*e,  J.  J.  Wilier,  treasurer, 
and  Adam  Esbenshade,  secretary.  Charles  W.  Eby 
was  retained  as  attoimey  for  the  organization. 

A  large  amount  of  capital  was  pi*omised  for  the  pi*o- 
ject  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  the  promise  of  much 
milk  from  the  fanners.  It  was  stated  300  or  more  100- 
lb.  cans  of  milk  will  be  shipped  daily.  Opei’ations  will 
start  about  November  15,  according  to  pi*esent  plans. 

M.  B. 


New  Jersey  Crop  Notes 

Well  the  season  of  1927  is  rapidly  nearing  its  end  so 
far  as  the  tracking  intex*ests  are  concerned,  and  a  most 
disappointing  one  it  has  been  for  many.  The  peach 
growers  have  been  hit  badlv  with  low  prices  when  they 
expected  they  might  have  the  markets  for  a  short  per¬ 
iod,  but  those  gi*eat  shipments  of  California  peaches 
knocked  prices  flat,  taken  in  connection  with  the  wet 
weather  and  low  quality  of  our  Jersey  varieties.  I  think 
the  pi'ices  of  Elbertas  out  of  storage  were  i*eported  too 
high,  at  least  my  son  (who  is  the  fanner)  failed  to 
realize  anything  like  what  they  were  reported  to  have 
bi*ought  out  of  storage.  Many  went  into  stoi’age  too 
ripe,  and  I  feai’ed  his  did,  but  they  held  up  much  better 
than  I  expected  and  the  quality  was  much  better  than 
I  feai*ed.  Krummells  had  more  sunshine  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  so  sorry  when  he  had  no  more  for  his 
roadside.  n.  G.  T. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


After  Death  in  Arabia 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends : 

Faithful  friends  !  It  lies,  I  know. 

Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow ; 

And  ye  say  “Abdullah’s  dead !” 

Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 

I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 

I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers; 

Yet  I  smile,  and  whisper  this : 

“I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss ; 

Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie ; 

It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I. 

Sweet  friends !  what  the  women  lave, 
For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting. 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage  from  which  at  last, 

Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends  !  Be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye ; 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 

’Tis  an  empty  seashell — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone ; 

The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul  is  here. 

’Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A  mind  that  loved  him :  let  it  lie ! 

Let  the  shard  be  earth’s  once  more, 

Since  the  gold  shines  in  His  store ! 

#  #  i'.i  ❖  :Jc  ❖ 

Farewell,  friends!  Yet  not  farewell; 
Where  I  am,  ye  too  shall  dwell. 

I  am  gone  before  your  face, 

A  moment’s  time,  a  little  space ; 

When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped. 

Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 

Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught, 

That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught; 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 

Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain ; 

Only  not  at  death — for  death, 

Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life  center. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 

Viewed  from  Allah’s  throne  above; 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come, 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home ! 

*:::***::•- 

He  who  died  at  Azan  gave 
This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

* 

Those  who  wish  for  “something  differ¬ 
ent”  to  wrap  their  choice  Christmas  gifts, 
will  find  at  the  large  stores  imported 
fancy  papers  for  this  purpose.  They  in¬ 
clude  chintz  effects,  stripes,  oriental  de¬ 
signs,  and  glowing  color  on  gold  or  silver. 
They  cost  from  five  cents  a  sheet  up  to  50 
cents  or  more.  There  are  attractive  tying 
tapes  to  go  with  them.  These  fancy  pa¬ 
pers  are  often  used  to  make  lampshades, 
portfolios,  etc.  There  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  papers  from  Italy. 

A  window  full  of  cacti,  all  made  of 
felt,  were  an  attraction  in  one  of  the 
large  stores  recently.  These  cacti  are  the 
work  of  Lanci,  a  famous  toy-maker  of 
Turin,  Italy.  There  were  fat  round  pin¬ 
cushion  cacti,  their  ridges  armed  with 
stout  spines,  and  flat-leaved  prickly  pears 
and  night-blooming  Cereus.  They  had 
gorgeous  blooms,  growing  right  out  of 
the  cactus,  as  in  nature.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  made  is  really  won¬ 
derful,  and  they  are  the  most  amusing 
artificial  plants  we  have  seen.  They  are 
used  for  table  and  room  decoration.  The 
same  shop  had  a  display  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  flowers  made  by  Chanel  of  Paris, 
which  are  a  combination  of  silver  and 
transparent  sparkling  mica-like  material. 
They  are  made  in  graceful,  long-stemmed 
sprays  for  vases,  and  also  for  dress 
trimming.  They  look  like  fairy-like  frost 
flowers. 

* 

Among  the  less  expensive  table  wares 
we  noted  recently  reproductions  of  the 
English  earthenware  known  as  “Ye  Olde 
Pink  Foley.”  This  was  popular  among 
country  people  a  century  ago.  It  has 
pastoral  scenes  printed  in  soft  pink,  and 
a  dinner  set  of  43  pieces  was  noted  for 
$16.48. 


Pickled  Dill  Green  Tomatoes 

Put  enough  salt  in  water  to  float  a 
fresh  egg;  the  egg  must  come  to  the  top. 
Take  a  five  gallon  crock  for  iy2  pecks  of 


tomatoes.  To  that  I  use  one  package  of 
mixed  pickling  spices,  five  knobs  of  garlic, 
fcha  eyes  each  cut  in  half,  some  dill,  and 
to  the  brine  add  one  cup  best  vinegar,  y2 
cup  sugar.  Put  in  crock  first  a  layer  of 
tomatoes,  then  dill,  garlic  and  spices,  and 
so  on  until  you  have  used  up  everything. 
Now  pour  over  your  brine,  put  on  a 
weight  but  not  so  heavy  as  to  crush  the 
tomatoes.  Put  a  white  cloth  over  and 
put  away  for  six  weeks.  A  white  scum 
will  come  to  the  top,  but  lift  that  off  and 
rinse  the  cloth.  I  have  some  I  made 
this  year,  and  I  have  used  nearly  a  five- 
gallon  crock  already.  o.  H.  E. 


Heavenly  Hash 

No.  1 — Whip  one  cup  cream,  three 
tablespoons  sugar,  and  a  half  teaspoon  of 
vanilla  very  light.  Fold  in  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  prepared  fruits  and  nuts.  Serve 
very  cold  in  glass  cups.  For  the  fruit, 
maraschino  cherries  cut  in  slices,  canned 
pineapple  cut  in  small  sections,  white 
grapes  cut  in  halves  and  seeded,  marsh¬ 
mallows  cut  in  quarters  and  softened  in 
a  little  pineapple  juice,  and  pecan  nut 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


849. — For  the  Par¬ 
ticular  Woman.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  514- 
in.  fur  and  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


84S. — Typical  Sports 
Coat.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
3*4  yds.  of  40-in. 


703.  ■ — -  Junior  Coat 
with  Raglan  Sleeves. 
Designed  in  sizes  6, 


8,  10, 

12 

and 

14 

years. 

Size 

8 

re¬ 

quires 

l*/2 

yds. 

el  f 

54-in.  material  with 
!4  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


lining  and  %  yd.  of 
5*4 -in.  fur.  Ten 
cents. 


664. — For  Wee  Fash¬ 
ionables.  Designed 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


meat  broken  in  small  pieces.  If  these 
fruits  are  not  available  small  pieces  of 
canned  peaches  or  pears  may  be  used. 

No.  2. — One  can  shredded  pineapple,  *4 
lb.  marshmallows,  one  cup  nut  meats. 
Drain  pineapple,  cut  marshmallows,  mix 
with  nuts  and  add  y2  pint  whipped 
cream.  Let  stand  two  hours  before  serv¬ 
ing.  MRS.  G.  H. 


One  cup  of  fruit  cut  in  small  pieces, 
one  cup  sugar ;  cook  until  thick.  Be¬ 
gin  with  rhubarb  and  continue  with  all 
fruit  in  season.  Put  all  together  in  good- 
sized  jar  and  stir  well  as  you  add  each 
one  as  they  come  in  their  season.  I  just 
finished  mine  last  week  with  grapes,  and 
as  I  had  only  made  a  small  amount,  10 
kinds  of  fruit,  I  put  it  in  tumblers  like 
jelly.  mbs.  B.  L. 


Minestrone 

On  page  1162  you  requested  a  recipe 
for  “minestrone.”  Although  I  am  not 
Italian,  I  happen  to  have  a  recipe  in  my 
collection  : ' 

Into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  put 
the  following  vegetables,  cut  very  small  : 
Two  carrots,  one  white  turnip,  two  leeks, 
two  stalks  and  one  small  knob  of  celery, 
a  handful  of  parsley,  two  tomatoes,  a 
handful  of  string  beans,  y2  green  pepper, 
14  head  of  kale.  Carrots,  turnip  and 


dllways  use 


For  long  service  and  full  satisfac¬ 
tion,  use  Coleman  Generators  on 
Coleman  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 
The  Coleman  Q-99  Coil  Gen¬ 
erator  is  regular  Standard 
Equipment  on  all  Coleman 
Lamps  and  Lanterns.  It  pro¬ 
vides  more  generating  surface  directly 
in  the  heat  zone  between  the  lighted 
mantles.  This  longer  generating  sur¬ 
face:  1 — insures  acompletely  vaporized 
dry  gas:  2— prevents  the  concentration 
of  carbon  at  any  single  point:  3— stays 
hot  and  resists  degeneration.  For 
these  reasons  the  Q-99  Generator  Is 
preferred  on  Coleman  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  gas-pressure  lights. 

The  Coleman  Q-77  Straight 
Generator  (upper  at  right) 
is  a  good  low-priced  genera¬ 
tor.  It  fits  all  Coleman  and 

other  makes  of  lights  using  the 
same  size  generators.  It  is  cheaper 
In  price  because  of  fewer  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  and  less  metal 
used.  The  Q-77  is  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  general  use,  but  the 
Q-99  is  to  be  preferred  for  heavy 
duty  service. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Cole¬ 
man  Generators.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  to  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


Coiomao 
Q  77 
Straight 
Generator 
U.S.  Price 
20  cents 


Q-99  Coil 
Generator 


THE  COLEMAN 
LAMP  &.  STOVE  CO. 

Factory  and  General  Office*; 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Branches : 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 

Caixadian  Factory.  Torontp,  Ontario 


.  Price 


pr 


Al 


mm 


(G4) 


Ranges 


is*t  WUp 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  360-day  teat.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ?6 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

16*  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoa 

Direct:  to  You” 


Our  new  illustrated  booklet 
tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method 
— Send  for  your  copy  today. 

41/2% 


Assets  over 

$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Ban  k 
with  us  by  mail. 


»!-■*“■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  bhhhmhi 

J  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 

1 

»  City .  R  N-Y 

■ 


FINE  LISLE  STOCK-  $-f  .00 
INGS— 3  PAIR  .  .  .  I - 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude. 
Sizes  t  to  10H.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  NORWOOD,  MASS, 


The  whole  world,  knows  Aspirin  as 
an  effective  antidote  for  pain.  But  it's 
just  as  important  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin.  The 
name  Bayer  is  on  every  tablet,  and  on 
the  box.  If  it  says  Bayer,  it’s  genuine  ; 
and  if  it  doesn't,  it  is  not!  Headaches 
are  dispelled  by  Bayer  Aspirin.  So  are 
colds,  and  the  pain  that  goes  with  them  ; 
even  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  promptly  relieved.  Get  Bayer — at 
any  drugstore — with  proven  directions. 


Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaeeticacidester  of  Salicylieacid 


KNIT 
PRINCESS 
SLIPS/ 

make  cold  weather  Comfoiusine 


ENJOY  brisk,  cold  weather 
by  keeping  warm  with 
I  n  d  e  r  a.  Figurflt  Knit 
.Princess  Slips.  These  soft- 
knitted  garments  keep  you 
comfortable  on  the  bitterest 
winter’s  day.  Yet  you  don’t 
sacrifice  comfort  for  warmth. 

Indera  Slips  fit  without  a 
wrinkle — as  if  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  tailored  for  you. 

Every  Indera  Slip  has  a 
patented  knit  border  that 
prevents  crawling  up  around 
the  hips  and  hunching  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  And  tlia 
STA-ITP  shoulder  strap  can’t 
slip  off  the  shoulders. 

Easily  Laundered 
NO  IRONING  REQUIRED 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips  and  under¬ 
skirts,  made  In  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  weights  and  qualities, 
including  rayon  mixtures. 
Fast  colors.  Popularly  priced 
for  women,  misses,  children. 

If  you  should  have  any 
trouble  getting  Indera,  don’t 
risk  a  substitute.  Write  us 
direct.  Folder  showing  gar¬ 
ments  in  actual  colors  sent 
free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PRICES  ARE  ADVANCING 


FROM  WHOLESALER  TO  CONSUMER 

FRESH  OFF  The  ROASTER 


DELIVERED 

Something  Extra 
F ine !  A  Special  Im¬ 
portation,  offered  at 
this  price  to  increase 
the  number  of  users 
of  ourf  amous  coffees. 


S  LB.  LOTS  or  MORE 
BEAN  or  GROUND 


TRY  ITON  OUR  RISK  on  ourGuarantee:  If  after 
trying  this  coffee,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

. -  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 


return  ft  and  WE  \ 


Send  Cash.  Check  or  Money  Order  or  Pay  Postman 

Send  for  Complete  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

■BMHMaHHHHnaHaD  Est.  87  Years  emmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged 

Glassware,  ©tc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Con 
Sumer.  W  rite  US.  E.  SWASEY  &  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  Wgaic 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me 


TJw  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Remarkable 

Plaster>- 

Patching 


knob  celery  must  be  scraped  and  all  vege¬ 
tables  well  washed  before  they  are  cut 
up.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  % 
lb.  bacon  or  salt  pork  chopped  very  line, 
and  let  cook  slowly  for  two  hours.  Then 
add  twTo  tablespoons  of  rice  and  let  cook 
another  half  hour.  A  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  a  lump 
of  butter  are  finally  added ;  let  cook  an¬ 
other  minute,  and  then  serve.  H.  G. 


YOU  can  patch  holes  and  cracks  in  tvalls 
or  ceilings  easily  and  quickly  with 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  The  patch  will 
not  shrink  as  plaster  of  paris  shrinks. 
Neither  will  it  crack,  crumble  or  fall  out. 
It’s  as  lasting  as  the  wall  itself. 

Easy  for  anyone  to  use  because  it  does 
not  dry  or  “set”  instantly.  The  handy  car¬ 
tons  come  all  ready  to  use.  Just  add 
water  and  apply. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  s 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  ^ 

Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2 ’/2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay  the 
postman  30c  plus  postage. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Dept.  U-6,  Rutland.  Vt. 

Rutlariid 

Patching  Plaster 


RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-6,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2'/2-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 


Name . 

A  ddres  s _ 

Dealer’s  Name 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 


Just  Ru& 
Away  Danger 

Serious  illness  often 
starts  with  a  cold. 
Ward!  off  your  colds 
with  Musterole  (it 
may  prevent  pneu¬ 
monia).  Don’t  take 
chances.  At  the  first 
warning  sign,  rub 
Musterole  on  the 
chest  and  throat.  It 


tingles,  penetrates  and  draws  out  soreness. 
Musterole,  is  a  counter-irritant  that  helps 
to  break  up  a  cold.  For  prompt  relief  from 
chest  cold,  croup  and  bronchitis,  tonsili- 
tis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  headache, 
pains  in  joints  and  chilblains  rub  on 
Musterole.  Keep  a  jar  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 
Jar*  &  Tube* 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PILASTER 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  nt  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
loot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  C0MF1TAPE 

Absorbs  all  bard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  llesli.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  mo.-t  families  year  or  more.  Send  $t  and  if  not 
satislied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  act 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
Euaran.ee  editorial  page. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Jack  Frost  came  and  laid  bis  devas¬ 
tating  fingers  on  the  Dahlias  beside  the 
house  last  night,  but  as  it  is  October  11 
we  feel  we  have  not  much  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Such  a  beautiful,  beautiful  Au¬ 
tumn.  Our  old  professor  once  said  to 
us,  to  the  savage  mind  it  is  the  fall-of- 
the-leaf,  but  to  the  civilized  mind  it  is 
autumnal  growth! 

We  have  had  glorious  weather  and  have 
tried  to  enjoy  it  to  its  full.  Our  trees  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  brilliant  leaved,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  lack  of  frost.  The 
harvesting  has  progressed  well,  but  talk¬ 
ing  with  various  ones  at  the  fair  we  find 
the  late  blight  took  the  potatoes,  and  in 
fields  where  there  was  moisture  enough 
for  good  growth,  there  was  much  rot,  in 
many  fields  one-fourth  to  one-half  being- 
rotten,  but  in  fields  that  were  so  dry  only 
half  a  full  crop  grew  there  was  little 
or  no  rot.  Another  application  of  the 
law  of  eomnensation,  I  suppose. 

On  getting  my  tender  plants  in  the 
house  ready  for  Winter  I  find  I  have 
nearly  100  varieties  and  my  guest  room 
will  have  to  be  a  plant  room.  Imagine 
our  surprise  to  find  the  house  Hydrangea 
that  has  bloomed  all  Summer  is  still  bud¬ 
ding  ;  the  first  crop  of  oleander  blooms 
lias  faded,  but  there  are  more  buds  com¬ 
ing  and  Asclepias  curassavica  is  crowded 
with  its  orange-scarlet  blooms.  They  and 
Montbretias  are  about  the  same  shade,  a 
joy-giving  flame  color. 

A  trip  around  the  garden  shows  the 
new  Helenium  is^  as  bright  a  mass  of 
gold  as  ever,  although  ice  formed  on  a 
tu’.  of  water  not  far  from  it  last  night, 
and  the  new-  rose  color  hardy  Aster  is 
ever  faithful.  Although  catalogued  to 
grow  4  ft.  high  these  are  a  bit  more  than 
6  ft.  tall.  Perhaps  our  having  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stable  fertilizer  may  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  growth. 

One  of  my  Summer  neighbors  seems  to 
be  enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation.  We 
were  not  on  especially  intimate  terms 
but  I  have  seen  him  and  watched  him 
since  early  Spring.  I  am  not  sure  in  the 
controversy  whether  I  would  vote  for  or 
against  the  crow,  but  we  must  all  admit 
he  has  much  shrewdness  and  many  vir¬ 
tues  of  cro’.  manhood.  The  first  day  I 
called  the  boys’  attention  to  him  was  one 
of  those  chilling  days  of  snow,  sleet  and 
rain  that  we  associate  with  early  Spring. 
He  was  on  the  top  of  a  tall  dead  tree  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  or  more  down  the  valley, 
where  he  commanded  a  view'  of  the  entire 
little  hollow  in  the  hills,  and  he  had  been 
there  since  before  I  started  the  kitchen 
fire  and  he  stayed  until  dusk,  except  he 
might  have  taken  a  short  recess.  But 
you  see  he  is  across  from  the  working 
window  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  has  been 
there  every  day  until  just  lately.  The 
cold  winds  of  Spring,  the  blazing  sun  of 
Summer  days,  terrific  thunder  showers, 
none  of  these  have  kept  the  sentinal  from 
his  duty.  The  boys  could  scarce  believe 
be  was  so  acute  on  guard,  but  wlien 
other  crows  were  feeding  in  the  meadows 
they  would  carry  a  stick  for  a  gun  and 
try  to  sneak  out,  but  they  were  never 
fully  around  the  corner  of  the  shed  be¬ 
fore  “Caw  !  Caw  ! !  Caw  ! ! !”  and  away 
flew  the  crows.  Such  a  lesson  of  pa¬ 
tience.  sagacity,  and  faithfulness  from  a 
plain  black  bird,  cannot  some  of  us  learn 
a  lesson  from  an  humble  crow?  And  in 
March  we  will  begin  to  watch  and  won¬ 
der  if  the  sentinel  crow  will  return. 

This  is  the  latter  part  of  the  fern  sea¬ 
son.  They  have  been  gathered  so  many 
years  around  us  that  the  beds  are  mostly 
run  out,  but  back,  far  back  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  are  still  ferns,  but  it  is  no 
fun  to  carry  200  or  300  bunches  of  ferns 
two  or  three  miles  off  the  mountains.  We 
all  like  the  money  the  ferns  bring,  but 
it  always  seems  as  if  the  days  in  the 
woods  were  a  reward  in  themselves,  just 
obeying  the  command  to  come  apart  and 
rest  awhile,  the  woods  are  so  quiet  and 
restful,  and  the  air  so  invigorating.  When 
husband  was  better  the  two  older  boys 
drove  about  60  miles  a  day  and  gathered 
ferns  for  a  week,  and  such  fun  as  they 
had !  The  delight  of  being  together  again 
and  in  going  to  new  places  nearly  every 
day.  Then  when  husband  was  better  we 
had  two  family  picnics,  taking  two  of 
my  cousins  with  us.  And  there  are  fash¬ 
ions  in  ferns.  Heretofore  the  dagger, 
Christinas  or  wild  Boston  fern  has  been 
most  wanted  and  sometimes  higher  in 
price.  This  year  there  is  no  demand  for 
them  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  buyer  who 
is  taking  them ;  it  is  all  fancy  or  lace 
ferns. 

I  am  going  to  do  over  our  bedroom  so 
my  aunt  who  weaves  rag  rugs  gave  me 
my  Christmas  present  early  and  perhaps 
you  may  want  a  rug  like  it.  Rip  and 
wash  your  burlap  grain  sacks,  cut  in 
strips  %  of  an  inch  wide  and  se-vv  like 
any  carpet  rags,  the  lettering  gives  a 
pretty  mottled  effect.  The  warp  is  striped 
navy  and  scarlet  and  there  is  a  border  of 
navy  and  scarlet  at  each  end.  It  is 
thick  and  warm  beside  one’s  bed  and  al¬ 
most  everlasting,  mother  bee. 
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The  spirit  of 
Thanksgivin 


IN  cooperation  with  its  farm  neighbors,  the  New  York 
Central  has  contributed  a  goodly  share  to  the  cheer  which 
graces  the  Thanksgiving  board. 

Just  as  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the  farmer  for  its  food,  so 
it  relies  on  the  railroad  to  bring  it  to  market. 

Thus  each  contributes  a  vital  and  essential  service  in  the 
day’s  work  of  the  country. 

The  past  season  has  held  much  of  disappointment  for  our 
farm  neighbors.  The  fruit  grower,  the  grain  farmer,  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  the  general  farmer  have  suffered  many  losses. 
However,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  must  count  our 
blessings  and  look  forward  to  1928  with  hope  and  trust, 
knowing  that  food  production  and  transportation  are  the  two 
fundamental  industries  of  the  nation. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  wish  to  join  you  in  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Purity  of  Cuticura 

Makes  It  Unexcelled 

For  All  Toilet  Purposes 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Have  you  a  spring  or  stream  of  three 
gallons  a  minute  and  three  feet  fall 
or  more  ?  If  so,  you  cau  raise  water 
To  feet  or  more  with  our  ltife  Ram. 
It  also  furnishes  air  for  pressure 
system.  No  fuel— easy  to  install. 

Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

Est.  1889 

90-DWestSt.,  New  York  City 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  Worsted  for 
Hand  Knitting  — also  Rug 
Yarns  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
50c.  4  oz.  skein.  Orders  sent 
C.  O.  D.  Write  today  for 
free  samples.  Ask  about 
our  WOOL  blankets. 

Concord  Wortted  Mill* 

26  JV.  Stale  St.,  W. Concord, 
New  Hampshire 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30«h  St.,  New  York 


COFFEE—  that  makes  Famous  Colfee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE 


COFFEE 


DW1NELL-WR1GHT  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


N°  housewife  can  make  good 
coffee  if  the  coffee  she  buys 
has  lost  its  flavor.  Any  housewife 
can  make  good  coffee  from  this 
coffee  with  the  flavor  roasted  in. 
Try  it!  There’s  no  secret  pro¬ 
cess.  Just  use  your  own  good 
method  of  making.  That  fragrant 
aroma,  that  rich  coffee  taste — 
your  family  and  guests  will  enjoy 
them  every  time  you  serve  White 
House  Coffee. 
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£0,000  dairymen 
cant  be  wrong  / 

Here’s  the  plan  used  by  60,000 
dairymen  to  make  extra  money. 


Order  Purina  at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard 
sign.  It  is  bound  to  make  more  money  for  you. 

£0,000  dairymen 
cant  be  wrong  / 

PURINA  MILLS,  82  7  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  foe  Service 


Write  us  for  a  Purina  Cow  Booklet — free 
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PURINA  CHOWS 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW  BULKY- LAS  PIG  CHOW 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

[Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  SkuDk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  _  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sticc.  Kt, stone  Hide  C«.  LANCASTER.  PA. 

GINSENG  and  RAW  FURS  WANTED 

_ -  Free  bait  for  names  of  3  or  4  trappers. 

Get  our  flat  deftnate  prices. 

(  STERN’S  FDR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


WE 

NEED 

RAW 


FURS 

TRAPPERS !  If  you  really  want  to  know 
who  pays  Highest  Prices ,  SEND  US  A 
TRIAL  SHIPMENT.  The  thousands  of 
dollars  we  save  on  advertising  go  into  your 
pocket.  Expert  grading,  prompt  payments. 
“Real  money  not  promises”— that’s  what 
you  want  and  you  always  get  here. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Price  Lists, 
Market  Reports,  Shipping  Tags,  etc. 

RAW  FUR 
COMPANY 

Established  1894 

115  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


A.SUSKIND 


-RAW  FURS 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  hut  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO..  INC.,  148  West  27th  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 


CAY  PAYS  ME  MORE 
r  UA  FUR  MONEY 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE'' 

Says  J.L. Stewart 


3.  L.  Steward,  Crewe,  Va.  nowshipg  all  his 
furs  to  George  I.  Fox,  New  York 's  1  argest  raw 
lur  merchant.  His  unsolicited  letter  tells  why. 

**l  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  grading  ol 
lurs. Since  l  turned  my  furs  to  Fox,  I  can  salely  say 
(realize  MORE  MONEY  thaw l  have  elsewhere.’* 
Hundreds  of  similar  letters  from  trappers  and 
collectors  all  over  the  country  prove  that  Fox 
pays  bigger  prices,  makes  quicker  payments, 
pays  or  refunds  allshipping  charges— gives  every- 
one  a  square  deal  all  around.  Mail  coupon  for 
Fox  New  York  guaranteed  fur  price  list,  FREE 
— * —  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  hand 

book  and  letters  from  trap¬ 
pers  like  yourself  with 
i  A  whom  we  do  business.  , 

1 

^1  George  I.  Fox  Corpn,**"* 
254  W.  30th  St„  New  York 

•  Send  me  free  Items  mentioned  ; 

>4CNBtQi/this  ad. 


Reaction  Not  Always  From 
Tuberculosis 

“It  is  true  that  when  tuberculosis  is 
not  present  in  a  cow’s  system  she  may 
react  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  pus 
diseases,  such  as  diarrhoea,  lumpjaw,  and 
garget,  the  organisms  of  which  are  related 
to  the  tubercle  bacilli.  This  fact  it  has 
been  thought  wise  to  withhold  from  dairy¬ 
men.”  Such  an  astounding  statement 
becomes  more  astounding  when  uttered  by 
Dr.  A.  Y.  Hall,  a  veterinarian  of  country¬ 
wide  experience,  both  in  testing  and  as 
head  of  a  veterinary  college,  where  he 
came  close  to  the  facts  about  tuberculin 
in  a  laboratory  of  research  along  these 
lines.  The  above  statement  is  taken  from 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hall’s  address  given 
before  the  dairymen  of  Seneca  County 
at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  who  summoned  him  for 
more  information  in  regard  to  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  the  tuberculin  test.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Hall  ranks  as 
one  of  those  who  not  only  talk,  hut  act. 

“There  are  too  many  factors  entering 
into  the  testing  game  to  admit  of  its 
being  98  per  cent  infallible,”  declared  Dr. 
Hall.  “Supposing  there  is  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  reaction  to  tuberculin.  What  is  it 
tliat  reacted?  The  only  way  you  can 
find  out  is  to  kill  the  cow.  When  you  do 
not  find  tuberculosis  you  find  some  one  of 
the  pus  diseases  which  reacts  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  This  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  uninfected  cattle  are  sent  to  the 
slaughter-house. 

“Another  reason  is  the  inefficiency  of 
the  operator  of  the  hypodermic  syringe. 
We  are  condemning  these  cows  on  a 
swelling  not  larger  than  the  size  of  a 
bean.  This  swelling  may  come  from  a 
true  reaction  or  it  may  come  from  the 
tearing  of  the  tissue  by  a  careless  op¬ 
erator.  In  the  latter  case  the  cow  would 
react  whether  the  syringe  was  loaded  or 
not.  I  once  got  into  an  argument  about 
this  with  a  tester,  and  offered  to  prove 
my  side  of  the  question  by  operating  with 
an  empty  syringe,  while  he  used  tuber¬ 
culin.  I  couldn’t  get  him  to  take  me  up.” 

A  third  reason  for  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  test  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  is  the 
tuberculin  itself.  “Tuberculin  cannot  be 
standardized,”  he  said,  “any  more  than 
you  can  standardize  the  growing  crops 
in  the  field.  Some  fields  of  corn  are 
naturally  heavier  and  taller  than  other 
fields,  and  give  a  larger  yield  of  corn. 
Tuberculin  is  made  by  putting  tuber¬ 
culosis  germs  in  beef  extract  and  holding 
at  a  temperature  that  stimulates  growth. 
Some  of  these  germs  do  not  grow  well, 
like  the  corn  that  produces  a  poor  crop, 
while  others  grow  very  fast,  like  thrifty 
plants,  but  after  the  time  is  up  they  are 
all  sterilized  by  cooking.  Some  batches 
are  much  stronger  than  others,  and  when 
the  tester  uses  them  he  finds  that  one 
bottle  brings  him  a  large  percent  of  re¬ 
actors,  while  the  next  bottle  ma,T  not 
cause  any  reactions.  It  is  not  possible 
to  standardize  tubei'culin. 

“The  test  is  a  German  test,”  said  Dr. 
Hall,  “and  we  may  as  well  accept  Ger¬ 
man  statistics.  These  statistics  from 
Germany  show  15  per  cent  inaccuracy. 
This  means  that  15  per  cent  of  the  un¬ 
infected  cattle  are  condemned,  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  diseased  spreaders  are  left  in 
the  herd.  Altogether,  this  gives  us  a 
variation  of  30  per  cent.  A  good  physical 
examiner  can  go  down  through  a  herd  and 
pick  out  cows  that  the  test  never  touched. 
It  is  altogether  too  inaccurate  for  human 
use  in  hospitals.  The  reason  you  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  test  is  because  you  have  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  if  you  should  get  a  two 
million  appropriation  they  would  "even 
test  the  hired  man.”  While  this  remark 
was  meant  humorously,  ihis  audience  re¬ 
alized  that  if  man  can  take  the  germ  from 
the  cow,  he  can  give  it  to  her,  and  that 
untested  human  attendants  to  the  cow 
might  become  a  menace  to  the  dairy  herd. 

“With  the  shipping  in  of  cattle  as  re¬ 
placements  for  condemned  herds  come  all 
kinds  of  diseases,”  Dr.  Hall  warned  the 
dairymen.  You  will  soon  have  them 
after  the  area  testing  begins.  Also  tu¬ 
berculin  is  held  accountable  for  the 
spread  of  contagious  abortion  which  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  quaran¬ 
tine.  This  leads  to  another  situation, 
where  the  dairymen  are  bound  to  lose  if 
they  report  a  case  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  and  lose  by  contagion  if  they  do  not 
report.  Tuberculin  lowers  the  cow’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  contagious  abortion  through 
frequent  testing,  and  the  disease  is  be¬ 
come  well-known  in  tested-over  areas.” 

Asked  as  to  his  opinion  as  to  the 
properties  of  milk  from  tested  cows,  Dr. 
Ilall  replied,  “liepeated  injections  cause 
the  milk  to  become  dangerous  to  small 
children.  I  have  seen  reactions  in  cows 
such  as  trembling,  decrease  in  milk,  and 
general  debility.  Milk  from  these  cows 
injected  into  guinea  pigs  caused  a  swell¬ 
ing  exactly  like  that  produced  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  Also,  milk  from  cows  that  have 
had  contagious  abortion  lacks  the  build¬ 
ing-  up  quality  desired  in  milk. 

Warning  dairymen  against  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  unscrupulous  cattle  dealers,  Dr. 
Hall  cited  instances  where  condemned 
cows  were  shipped  to  the  slaughterhouse 
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in  Pennsylvania,  but  came  back  “across 
tho  creek,”  as  Virginia  cows  and  walked 
into  their  own  stalls.  “I  expect  your  cat¬ 
tle  dealers  up  here  in  New  York  are  just 
as  clever  as  those  down  in  Pennsylvania,” 
said  he,  “and  that  they  know  how  _  to 
keep  a  cow  from  reacting  by  repeating 
the  injections  of  tuberculin.  These  cows 
stand  up  for  a  little  while,  but  go  down 
after  they  get  into  the  purchaser’s  hands. 
In  many  cases  tags  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  to  take  the  place  of  government 
tags.  These  tags  keep  coming  in  and  go 
to  show  what  is  being  done  to  make 
money  out  of  the  situation,  by  dealers 
who  live  off  the  dairymen.” 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fayette 
Grange  hall,  and  late  arrivals  found 
standing  room  only.  The  dairyman  is 
beginning  to  hunt  for  the  truth  about  the 
test  on  his  own  account.  I.  TJ. 


Unthrifty  Goats 

I  have  four  goats,  and  they  are  not  do¬ 
ing  well.  They  all  are  poor,  and  one  es¬ 
pecially  is  losing  her  hair  from  the  middle 
of  her  stomach  to  her  shoulders.  What 
is  the  cause  and  cure?  She  seems  weak. 
She  had  her  kid  in  March  and  was  all 
right  then.  I  feed  her  stock  feed  and  hay. 
She  has  a  bunch  in  her  udder  in  one-half 
when  she  is  milking?  I  put  on  hot  lard 
last  year  and  rubbed  it  after  every  milk¬ 
ing  but  did  not  help  it  much.  The  kid 
still  has  the  milk.  Should  a  goat  have  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  by  her?  Once  in  a 
great  while  I  give  them  a  little  bread  as 
a  treat.  They  are  crazy  for  it;  is  it  all 
right?  Will  a  goat  get  barn  itch  that 
makes  her  lose  her  hair?  T.  E.  W. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Without  doubt  your  goats  are  suffering 
from  lice  which  causes  the  hair  to  come 
out.  Sprinkle  them  with  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  insect  powder  into  which  a 
tablespoonful  of  sodium  fluoride  has  been 
well  mixed.  Brush  up  the  hair  towards 
the  head  and  sift  the  powder  all  along 
the  spine.  Repeat  twice  each  week  until 
you  are  sure  no  lice  can  be  found.  This 
will  entirely  rid  them  of  lice. 

If  the  goat  does  not  gain  in  flesh 
readily  after  she  is  turned  to  pasture  it 
would  be  best  to  wean  the  kid  and  bring 
it  up  by  hand,  using  cow’s  milk  for  it  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mother’s  milk.  The  doe 
should  then  be  completely  dried  up  and 
given  a  long  rest  so  that  she  is  in  good 
flesh  before  next  breeding,  which  should 
not  be  earlier  than  next  September. 

Bread  is  good  for  the  goats,  and  one 
feed  per  day  will  do  them  good. 

We  know  of  no  disease  celled  barn- 
itcli  which  goats  are  susceptible  to.  When 
animals  lose  their  hair  and  fall  off  in 
flesh  there  is  a  cause  which  each  owner 
must  figure  out  for  himself.  Lice  may  al¬ 
ways  be  suspected,  and  if  yftu  will  pull 
out  some  of  the  hair  and  examine  it  under 
a  glass  you  will,  without  doubt  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  your  goats  have  lived  as  long 
as  they  have. 

Feed  plenty  of  good  sound  oats  and 
wheat  bran ;  give  all  that  the  animals 
will  clean  up  twice  daily  until  they  have 
picked  up  in  weight.  Usually  no  grain 
is  required  through  the  grazing  season, 
especially  if  there  are  weeds  and  brush 
for  the  goats  to  feed  upon,  but  for  emaci¬ 
ated  animals  such  as  you  describe,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  extra  feed 
and  attention.  Salt  your  goats  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  either  in  the  feed 
or  by  placing  the  salt  where  they  can 
help  themselves,  the  latter  preferred.  Keep 
salt  in  covered  boxes  out  of  the  reach  of 
rain. 

I  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
bunches  in  the  udder  without  examining 
the  goat.  Better  have  a  veterinarian 
prescribe  for  you,  especially  if  the  goat 
is  a  valuable  one.  wilijet  randall. 


Salting  Fish 

Here  is  a  recipe  which  I  used  with  good 
results.  Fish  must  be  fresh ;  salt  same 
day  as  caught.  Wash  fish  clean  of  slime ; 
reject  any  fish  that  have  a  cut  in  the 
flesh.  Then  split  open,  remove  backbone 
and  all  blood  with  knife,  but  don’t  let 
any  water  touch  the  fish  after  flesh  is  cut. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success.  Then  pack 
in  clean  dry  tub  or  stone  crock.  Salt 
each  layer,  let  salt  and  juice  make  own 
brine,  just  enough  to  cover.  We  use 
flounders  and  weakfish.  They  are  good 
for  creamed  fish  or  fishballs,  and  will  keep 
for  more  than  a  year.  w.  c.  K. 

Long  Island. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .... 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 


. $0.19 

. 16 

. 10 

. . .  .12 

. 28 

. 17 

.29 

$0.58@  *59 


Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85@  .90 

Gathered . 45(^  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .15 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 08  @  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 12 @  .15 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05@  .08 

Celery,  root  . 10  @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Peas,  lb . 20(a)  .30 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 


Corning  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  31-Nov.  5. — Kansas  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  10-13.  —  Combined  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exposition,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Auditorium,  North  Main  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Nov.  18-19. — Annual  Norfolk  County 
Poultry  Show  at  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Walpole,  Mass.  A.  C.  Law- 
ton,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  International  Turkey  Ex¬ 
position,  131st  Regt.  Armory,  16th  St. 
and  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-8.  —  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  6-8. — Annual  meeting,  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Jan.  10-13,  1928. — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  Poultry  Show. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICHFELDBAG&BURLAPCO. .15PecMiamSt.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 

SHEEP  MEN  ATTENTION  ! 

Buy  your  rams  early ,  50  of  the  best  ever  offered.  Ram- 
bouillets,  Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Cheviots,  Southdowns  and 
Delaines.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

2  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS 

X  and  3  years  old.  Pure  bred  Ram  Lambs,  $1  6.00 
each.  Not  eligible.  C.  P.  8  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

from  imported  stock.  Minton  and  Butters  strain. 

WILLIAM  8  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  II. 

nrc  CHDdDCHfPC  25  Yearlin?  Ram 

l\CU.  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 

Ail  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  X. 

Reg.  Delaine  Rams 

teed.  Pl'ice,  $25.  J.  C.  WEATllERBY,  I’rnmansbnrg;,  N.  Y. 

nrp  OUDflDOUlDC  2  year  old  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
r\tu.  onnUroniiiC  steyens  mtos.  iyieson,  n.  y. 

Registered  n_mc  anJ  Cwtx<s  Very  reasonably  priced. 

Hampshire  HalTlS  StlQ  CWCb  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

*A  Low  prices.  I.ellOY  0.  HOWEK  l.udlourville,  N.Y. 

poll  SALE— Pure  bred  Delaine  Merino  Rams,  two  and 
JT  three  years  old.  WALTER  SNELL,  Medina.  N.Y. 

DOGS 

j-'n'rr  ■  nri  tv  a  »TTA  noble  dog  that  will  add  dig- 
linr  A  9  1 1  »4  IM  r.  nity  to  and  protect  your  home, 
si  i'Lts  A  A/*'A,4*wite  and  children,  from  prize 
winning  registered  stock.  Beautiful  fawn  color.  6  mos. 
old.  Male,  $1  OO;  female.  $50.  With  registration  papers. 
Photos  sent  if  desired,  e.  J.  HUNT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

4  MALE  IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Whelped  Aug.  16th.  Eligible  to  register  and  in  irood 
condition,  $25  each.  H.  BEATTIE  R.  D.  1  MORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Ready  for  Work— Ped.  Police  Dogs 

Bitches  (bred  &  unbred).  $35  up,  (or  exchange  for  heavy 
bl  eed  liens  Ol'  pullets.)  It.  (BttAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

liut  ENGLISH  FOX  HOUND 

haired  Fox  Terrier  and  Pomeranian  brood  matrons  and 
puppies.  INDIAN  TIUIL  STOCK  EA11M  •  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

KnowMy  English  or  Welsh  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

with  proper  training  will  go  for  stock  alone  when  6  to  8 
mos.  old.  “Buy  now.”  GEORGE  BOORMAN  -  Marithan,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  AIREDALES  ^m^c. 

Suitable  for  watch  dogs  or  hunting.  Used  to  children. 
Males,  $25.  Females,  $15.  0.  B.  GIANT,  Sangerttcs,  N.Y. 

/irtAii  IfnimJc  Trained  and  partly  trained, 
COUIl  IlOllIllIiJ  also  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 
on  approval.  LAKE  SHOKK  KENNELS  •  •  llimrod,  N,  Y. 

Beautiful  Farm  liaised  Pedigreed 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Males,  $20;  females,  $15.  MRS.  R.  W.  SPANGLER, Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-White  Collie  Pups 

Shormont  Picador  Breeding.  Eligible. 

11.  E.  1’AeSMOIlE  -  -  Tunkhannock,  l’a. 

QEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkiud.  Male, 
□  jig.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

nedlgrecd  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
i  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P», 

REG.  WHIYE  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Sacrificed,  $15  00.  Also  Reg.  Fox 
■  I  Terriers,  reasonable.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Reaver,  R.  0.  I,  Tmcylmvn,  Md. 

U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS— Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
'•  approval.  MAPI, E  GROVE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y 

Beautiful  English  Setter  Pups  j^Y 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  VVis. 

100-wid,”s-100 

If  you  need  a  load  of  young  clean  cows — four  times 
T.  B.  tested,  with  good  level  bags,  every  quarter 
and  teat  plumb  sound,  fresh  ones  milking  from  40 
to  65  ibs.  daily.  Hand  picked  by  men  who  have 
made  it  a  lifetime  study  and  wito  solicit  trade 
from  the  most  critical  buyers.  'Come  to  Moravia. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON 

Moravia,  N.  Y.. 

JERSEYS 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  F.ighty 
head  to  select  .from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Real  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER.  N.  H. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

32  Close  Springers  12  Strippers  8  Bulls 

15  Heifers — li/2  to  2  years  old. 

Your  chance  to  get  some  real  Registered  Holsteins  at 
grade  prices.  SPOT  FARMS.  J.C.  Reagan,  Prop  ,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 

GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  and  delivered,  $250.00. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  |Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  priees.  King  of  the  May— Doily  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesiist 
and  Pedigrees.  w,wjl  B/URlr  farms,  «  126  tl..  Phils..  P» 

GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE 

20  large,  young,  heavy  producing  cows.  T.  B.  tested. 
Free  from  diseases.  One  registered  Sire.  Some 
calves.  Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  FOSTER 
LAKE  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Ogdensbura.  Wis. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  cows  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 
and  priees.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Plpersvllle,  Pa. 

For  Sale-2  Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Fine  individuals  of  the  choicest  A.  R.  breeding,  tubercu¬ 
lin  tested.  15  and  4  months  of  age.  Reasonable.  Address, 

JOHN  W.  HERBS!,  Coscoti.  Conn..  R.  28.  Tel.,  Stamtord,  3253—12 

REDVALE  FARM  GUERNSEYS  of  QUALITY 

To  reduce  herd  for  winter,  offers  6  heifers,  4  to  15  mos. 
old.  Typy  animals.  Accredited.  Guaranteed  breeders 
for  $800  f.  0.  b.  Redding.  J.  LEVIN  REYNOLDS, 
Supt.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Redding,  Conn. 

WAMTE0— Twenty  up,  Accredited  or  tested  good  Springer 

*>  GUERNSEY  S.  Ottsrkill  Farms,  Orange  Co.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

BelmontStud  Farm 

We  want  your  orders  for  Pereheron  Stallions,  Mares  and 
Geldings.  Matched  pairs  in  foal  to  Last  and  Hesitation. 
Let  ns  help  you  select  your  horses.  Write  lor  leaflet. 
Address  II.  11.  BELL  Sz  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Pereheron  Horses 

Special  prices  now  on  mares  and  stallions,  all  ages. 

TV M.  A.  ItEIIY  -  MOUNT  MOLLY,  N.  J. 

U/„ U„„,  0»«du  HARTZELL  BROS.,  Sebring.  Ohio 

Weanlings  Now  Heady  Shetland  ponies 

Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland  producing  county  in  U.  S. 

FOR  SALE— Belgian  Stallion  Paul  d’Or.  Eight  years 
old,  weight  1,'J40.  Reasonable,  or  will  trade  for  pure 
bred  Guernsey  cattle.  WALTER  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE^S 

F.  M.  Pattliigtoii  Sz  Soil  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROC5 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ^nTbbr°edtwsd 

II.  C.  &  II.  it.  MA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Pure  D„„_„  from  prize  winning  stock 

Bred  ll&inpSnire  Boars  at  serviceable  age  and 
at  reasonable  priees.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


nhoctor  Whitae  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UIIC3I6I  fl  lilies  pigs, National Oliam. bloodlines. 
Shipped  O.O.D.  (XOUDLANJ)  KAIIM  Keimett  Square,  l’» 


40  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poiand-China  Shoats 

3  mos.  old,  SI  0.00  ea.  Weaned  pigs,  S6.0O  ea.  Bred 
Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  C.  E.  B0SSEHMAN,  Tork  Springs,  Pa, 

Registered  spotted  poland-china  fall  pigs 

for  sale  at  veiy  reasonable  prices.  Pairs  and  trios. 
No  akin.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

OT  f'  Registered  Pigs— Aug.  Farrow  SI  2.75  ea. 

•  Sept.  Farrow,  SI  0.75  ea.  Big  type,  big  lit¬ 

ters,  quick  growers.  Pairs,  no  akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGSSlSf'lKK'SSS 

Pure  bred,  $6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa! 

I  SELL  POLAND-CHINAS  Breeding,  *$1  5  ea. 

up.  Write  vie.  G.  8.  HaLL,  Farradale,  Ohio 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  blocky  pigs— large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4. 00  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4. 50 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  *4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars 
two  months  old.  *6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  d! 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR  Pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 

SALE  I  JLvJl3  delivery 

Why  not,  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs  the 
kind  that  will -make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C  O  D’ 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  aDd  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  *4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  *6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

3  MONTHS  fk/x  EACH 

OLD  tipD*U\/  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  anti  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE.  PA 


Guinea  Pigs  Wanted 

Ten  ounces  and  over.  Give  weights  and  qnantitv. 

3.  R.1IASKIN  -  -  WATEliFORl),  CONN. 


Ferrets  for  killing  rats 
k  hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  S4.  Females, 
$4.50.  Pair,  $8.00.  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


CEDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
rCnllC  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Ready  to  be  bred,  as  ordered. 
$60  and  up.  No  does  already 
bred,  none  fresh  since  soring 

S.  J.  SHARPIES  -  CENTER  SQUARE,  PA 


T  W  °  Tnoaenkiira  Hnoc  3-4  years, naturally  hornless. 
Purebred  loggCnDUlg  1/UCS  Quantity  of  milk.  Price  and 
date  of  delivery.  C.  G.  ROBINSON.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cranbury,  N.  J 


Will  »hip  C.  O.  D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 
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Before 1 

Build 
Equip  or 

Ventilate 

d  Barn 

Hog  or  Poultry 
House 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name . 

Po3t  Office . 

E.  F.  D . State. 


DREW 


LINE 


Latter  Carrier  in  Your  Barn 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  the  Firs  tYear 

Put  this  world-famous  Drew  Litter  Carrier  In  your  bam  and 
it  will  cut  your  chore  time  in  half.  ADrew  Carrier  will  relieve 
you  of  the  hardest  job  on  the  farm  —  the  back-breakingdrudg- 
ery  of  handling  manure  and  cleaning  up.  It  will  increase  the 
value  of  your  fertilizer  and  give  you  a  cleaner,  healthier  barn 
and  healthier  stock.  Throw  away  your  old  fashioned  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  put  in  a  Drew  Carrier.  It  will  pay  for  itself  easily 
the  first  year  in  the  time  and  labor  it  saves  you  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  it  gives  in  enabling  you  to  keep  your  barns  clean  with 
little  work. 

For  Over  27  Years 
Highest  in  Quality— Lowest  in  Price 

Away  back  in  your  Dad’s  day  the  Drew  Carrier  earned  its 
reputation  of  being  the  best  on  the  market.  Todayit  still  holds 
that  same  good  name,  for  extra  strong  construction,  easy 
operation  and  long-lasting  service.  No  other  Carrier  will  give 
you  as  much  real  value  and  quality  at  so  moderate  a  price  as 
the  Drew  Carrier.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  more  Drew 
Carriers  in  use  today  than  any  other  make. 

Write  for  This  FREE  BOOK 
And  Get  the  Proof  — 

New  Drew  Line  Barn  Book  shows  three  differentDrew  Car¬ 
riers.  A  carrier  for  any  purpose, — a  size  to  fit  any  need  and  a 
price  to  fit  every  pocket-book.  Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK 
and  find  out  how  Drew  Carriers  are  cutting  labor  costs  for 
other  farmers.  There  is  a  Drew  Line  dealer  near  you  who 
will  gladly  demonstrate  Drew  Carriers  to  you  and  quote  you 

g rices.  Write  for  this  FREE  <D-a 

ook  today  and  we  will  also 
send  you  our  nearest  dealer’s 
name. 

THE  DREW  LINE 
COMPANY 
Dept.  $02 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.Y. 


Ever  Since  1898 
Better  Barn 
Equipment 
For  Less  Money 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Send.h"vTwoFREEBooks 


If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment— Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  bam;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 6419 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Pork  Sausage 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  pork 
sausage?  I  am  a  newcomer  to  the  farm 
and  am  not  versed  in  this  art.  J.  J.  M. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
pork  sausage  given  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture :  65  lbs.  fresh  lean 
meat,  35  lbs.  fat,  1%  lbs.  salt,  2  oz.  fine 
sage,  1  oz.  ground  nutmeg,  4  oz.  black 
pepper.  Cut  the  meat  and  fat  into  small 
pieces,  mix  and  add  seasoning,  and  put 
through  the  grinder,  using  the  small 
plate.  After  it  is  well  ground  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  to  be  sure  that  it  is  uniformly 
seasoned.  No  water  should  be  added  if 
the  sausage  is  to  be  stored  in  bulk.  If  it 
is  to  be  stuffed  in  casings  a  little  avater 
may  be  necessary  to  soften  the  meat  so 
that  it  will  slip  easily  into  the  casings. 


Is  Butter  Grease? 

We  have  been  having  a  discussion 
whether  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  butter 
as  a  grease  and  classed  the  same  as  fat, 
such  as  lard  used  in  frying  food. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  J.  w. 

In  the  ordinary  parlance  of  the  liouse- 
wife  or  domestic  science  expert,  I  don’t 
believe  you  will  find  butter  classified  as  a 
grease.  True,  it  is'  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  fat,  but  it  has  quite  a  distinctive 
place  in  our  diet,  and  is  not  or  should 
riot  be  confused  with  or  classed  with 
ordinary  cooking  fats,  oils  or  greases. 

j.  w.  B. 


Figuring  on  Cream 
Production 

We  have  a  herd  of  grade  Holsteins.  We 
separate  each  day  50  gallons  milk,  and 
get  six  gallons  table  cream.  Do  you 
consider  this  a  fair  average  yield  of 
cream  from  this  quantity  of  milk?  How 
much  better  would  Guernseys,  same  grade 
cows,  yield  from  same  quantity  milk, 
everything  being  equal?  •  w.  k.  b. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  you  exact 
figures  on  your  problem,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculations  should  give  you  a  fair  ap¬ 
proximation.  We  will  assume  your  herd 
test  of  Holsteins  is  3.5  per  cent,  and  this 
should  not  be  far  wrong.  Next  we  will 
assume  the  cream  from  your  separator 
tests  30  per  cent  fat.  This  test  is  aver¬ 
age  for  farm  cream.  Your  separator  is 
undoubtedly  giving  you  efficient  separa¬ 
tion,  so  you  need  not  worry  about  that 
factor ;  50  gallons  of  milk  equals  430  lbs. ; 
430 X. 035  =  15.05  lbs.  of  fat  in  that  milk. 

Six  gallons  of  30  per  cent  cream  weigh 
50.4  lbs.;  50.4 X. 30  =  15.12  lbs.  of  fat. 
Roughly,  then,  the  fat  in  the  cream  is 
equal  to  the  fat  in  the  milk.  If  the 
cream  tests  30  per  cent  and  the  milk  3.5 
per  cent,  you  are  getting  all  you  can  ex¬ 
pect.  Please  note,  however,  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  exact  fat  tests  would  give  a 
more  accurate  interpretation. 

If  we  assume  the  milk  to  be  average 
grade  Guernsey,  we  can  take  4.6  per  cent 
for  the  test.  The  same  pounds  of  milk 
( 430  X. 046  =  19.78)  would  yield  19.78 
lbs.  of  fat,  which  amount  of  fat  would 
yield  65.9  lbs.  of  30  per  cent  cream. 

Theoretically,  then,  you  are  now  get¬ 
ting  50.4  lbs.  of  cream  from  Holsteins. 
The  same  yield  of  Guernsey  milk  would 
give  you  65.9  lbs.  of  cream.  J.  w.  B. 


Repair  of  Cattle-pass 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  law  on  cattle-passes?  This  cat¬ 
tle-pass  has  served  as  a  cattle-pass  and 
culvert  for  approximately  60  years.  The 
sides  are  lined  up  with  dry  stone  wall, 
the  top  covered  with  plank,  which  town 
has  always  furnished.  The  town  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways  has  informed  me  I 
would  have  to  build  with  concrete  within 
30  days  or  he  would  fill  it  up  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  county  superintendent.  Can 
they  fill  it  up  and  must  I  build  it?  It  is 
a  dirt  road  and  not  much  used,  and  cat¬ 
tle-pass  is  in  as  good  repair  as  road. 
They  are  building  a  new  county  road  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  this  about  half  mile  away 
that  will  take  most  of  the  traffic. 

New  York.  b.  m.  b. 

Probably  you  will  find  in  your  town 
clerk’s  office  a  record  of  the  agreement 
made  in  connection  with  this  cattle-pass. 
That  would  undoubtedly  tell  whether  or 
not  the  town  agreed  to  maintain  the  pass 
when  they  constructed  the  road.  We 
would  advise  you  to  look  up  that  agree¬ 
ment.  N.  T. 


They’re  pickin’  up  the  pieces, 

With  a  dustpan  and  a  rake, 
Because  he  used  his  horn 

When  he  oughca  used  his  brake. 

—Hardware  Age, 


/"CHEAPEST  because 
it  is  so  long  last¬ 
ing,  safe  and  easily 
handled  and  because 
it  comes  to  you  direct 
from  the  people  who 
make  it  at  mill'to - 
user  prices .  Right 
now,  in  your  own  state,  you  will  find  much 
GLOBE  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding 
that  has  stood  up  stoutly  to  the  exposure 
of  three  generations — tested  and  proved  by 
satisfied  users.  Fire  safe,  lightning  proof, 
weather  proof,  rat  and  vermin  proof. 


Ybur 

Cheapest 

Building 

Material 


Made  in  Our  Own  Mills 
Formed  in  Our  Own  Shops 

Protect  your  barns — houses — sheds — silos 
— corn  cribs — grain  storage  tanks,  etc.,  by 
using  the  old  reliable  GLOBE  Brand  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofing  and  Siding.  Made  in  our 
own  mills,  formed  in  our  own  shops,  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  test  possible — and  backed 
by  the  wisdom  of  many  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  receive  at  once  our 
PREPAID  PRICE  LIST  and  a  sample  of 
the  guage  we  recommend. 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING  AND 
CORRUGATING  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  734  D  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

J  Send  me  freight  prepaid  prices  arid  sample.  (9)  I 
■  Name _ I 


Address. 


|  How  much  material  will  you  require,  or  give  us 
j  the  size  of  your  building  for  us  to  estimate. 

r - 

1-  — 


1 

1 

i 

1 
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This  new  powder 
Kills  rats  and  mice 
but  nothing  else 

Get  rid  of  rats  without  danger  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  livestock,  pets  or  poultry. 

Think  what  thi9  means  to  you! 

K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home,  barn 
or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safety.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice 
every  time  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are  not 
injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

Not  a  Poison 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus 
or  barium  carbonate.  Made  ol  squill  bulbs— the 
new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts.  Ac 
-vour  druggist,  75c.  Large  size  (4  times  as  much) 
$2.00.  Or  sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  it  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  or  how 
lame  the  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ringbone 
Paste  t$2  a  bottle  postpaid 

Guaranteed — your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t 
make  the  horsogosound.  One  application  usually 
enough.  For  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid  $2  a  bottle 

For  Bog  Spavin,  Splint,  Curb,  Soft  Enlarge¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Book  on  “Horae  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases" 
Free.  Our  veterinarians  prescribe  Free  for  all  cases 
whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not.  Write 
for  liook  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  JBIROS.,  %g£"&i,3S% 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLE  Y 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,"  free  for  6  months 
C.  h.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  8M  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1403 


j 


Breed  equabe  nnd  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  206  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Focal. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  op 

I’lace  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks, 
llusky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Hostage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price,  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


HALL  S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


It.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100  %  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  11. 1.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  eonsecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  H.  H. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  10TH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Win.  0.  Scoit.  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


from  blood  tested  stock. 
Range  raised.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense.  SUNNT0R00K  P0ULTRT  FARM,  A.  Howard  F  ingar,  Hudson,  N.T. 


PULLETS 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


LEGHORNS— Five  $-1.25 

months  old  ea. 

Yeurling  Hens,  SI.  10  each. 
-  Hillsdale.  New  York 


IflRViS*  pUIlets 


J‘ 

Biflro  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


niii  |  CTQ  White  Leghorns  and  Jersey  Giants,  16-weeks 
rULLt  I  u  to  laying  from  selected  breeders,  well  grown 
on  free  range.  OPEN  IIOI'KINSON,  South  Columbia,  Ji.  Y. 


April  Hatch — 
Read;  to  Lay 


n  ji  Barred  Rock  or  White  Leghorn, 
Pllllpfo  $2.<l0.  each.  May  hatch,  $1.50. 

1  UIIVIOLOVELL  G0RD0N  Esperance,  H.  T. 


Strain^ White  Leghorn  PulUtS  7mo5S» 

old,  SI. OO  each.  ROY  LEONARD,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  tor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim,  N.  J 


Production  Bred  Chicks  Wiiite  Leghorn  Jan. 

1st.  Order  now  for  discount.  A0AM  SEABURT,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  T 


BABY  CHICKS 


Kecks,  Rods,  Wyaudottes 
»ml  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  Hocks.  WTe  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  lOOst  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWOEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


Dr.  Romig’s  te'.di £d  CHICKS 

Sept.  1  Oc,  delivered,  Special  prices  per  1000. 

T).,t  Barred  and  $  1  .00  Heavy  Qr 

a  UllCld  White  Rocki  ^up  Mixed  O'- 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


Pullets  For  Sale 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch,  $2.00  May  Hatch,  SI. 75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express¬ 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1085  I.exington,  Mass. 


BROILER  CHICKS 

ROCKS  AND  REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sealord,  Del.  Catalogue 

Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  Y  earling 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  O.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  P0ULTRT  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


CT IYI  C  f"*  LJ  E  C  Special  Heavy  Breed 

W  C.IX  IZ.  l/nl  O  IV  Matings  for  Winter 
Broilers.  Write  today  for  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  Ksal  itl 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


BRONZE  ani>  white  Holland  turkeys 

CHARLES  II.  JACKSON,  Hooey  Hollow  Fain),  Hauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


I 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


THE  HENYARD 


More  About  Egg  Shell  Color 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  been 
able  to  show  any  relationship  between 
the  rations  fed  to  birds,  and  the  color 
of  the  egg  shells.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  quite  a  little  evidence  to  show 
that  egg  shell  color  is  an  inherited  char¬ 
acteristic  that  cannot  be  modified.  There 
are  many  factors  concerned  in  the  method 
of  inheritance,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
or  at  least  very  nearly  so,  to  have  even 
one  strain  of  birds  all  lay  the  same  color 
shells.  Full  sisters  may  show  wide  va¬ 
luation  in  this  respect.  Knowing  then 
that  full  sisters  will  not  even  inherit 
evenly  the  different  factors  that  control 
egg  shell  color,  I  think  that  you  can 
readily  see  that  one  should  not  necessarily 
expect  all  the  individuals  of  one  breed  to 
lay  the  same  color  egg  shell.  The  only 
point  that  is  common  to  the  breed  is 
whether  or  not  it  carries  the  inheritance 
for  a  brown  shell.  The  White  Leghorn 
breed  for  instance,  does  not  carry  this 
particular  inheritance,  yet  one  will  find 
wide  variation  in  the  tints  of  white-shelled 
eggs.  A  breed  such  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  will  carry  a  certain  inheritance  that 
makes  for  a  brown  shell,  but  these  brown 
shells  will  vary  as  much  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  shades  as  the  white  shells  do  in  their 
different  tints. 

You  will  also  find  that  a  certain  bird 
will  lay  about  the  same  color  egg  shell 
continually  regardless  of  how  you  handle 
her.  This  is  rather  conclusive  proof  that 
this  matter  of  color  is  controlled  by  some 
inherent  qualities.  c.  s.  pratt. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that 
color  is  for  the  most  part  a  breed  char¬ 
acteristic.  Feed  .may  have  some  influence, 
but  not  definite.  As  a  hen  lays  more  and 
more  eggs  during  the  laying  season  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  birds 
to  lay  lighter  colored  eggs  towards  the 
last  of  the  period.  In  our  trap-nesting 
and  pedigreeing  of  Plymouth  Rocks  we 
have  found  certain  birds  laid  very  light- 
colored  eggs  consistently  and  seemed  to 
breed  true  in  this  respect.  In  fact  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  one  could  probably 
develop  a  white  egg-laying  strain  of 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Another  thing  that  we 
observed  was  that  the  best  layers  laid  the 
lightest  colored  eggs.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  perhaps  the  egg  production  had 
something  to  do  with  the  color  variation 
along  with  the  breeding  characteristic. 

D.  C.  KENNARD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

All  breeds  with  red  ear  lobes  generally 
lay  brown  or  tinted  eggs,  while  those  with 
white  ear  lobes  lay  white  eggs.  I  have 
known  a  Brown  Leghorn  to  lay  a  tinted 
egg  and  a  Barred  Rock  a  white  egg.  The 
fact  that  they  did  this  told  me  that  they 
were  not  very  far  removed  from  a  cross. 
Only  last  Spring  I  had  an  inquiry  for 
Brown  Leghorns  because  the  party 
thought  they  (being  brown)  laid  brown 
eggs. 

The  feed  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
color  of  the  egg  shells.  Years  ago  I  heard 
of  one  poultryman  feeding  brick  dust  to 
get  brown  shells.  A  lieu  will  often  lay 
a  richer  colored  egg  when  she  begins  to 
lay  than  when  nearing  the  end  of  her 
litter.  The  older  breeds  like  the  Light 
Brahmas  produce  eggs  uniform  in  color. 
When  we  can  get  chicks  to  come  like  peas 
in  a  pod  no  doubt  the  eggs  will  be  more 
alike. 

Many  times  I  notice  that  pullets  will 
lay  eggs  very  similar  in  color  and  shape 
to  their  dams.  I  have  improved  the  size, 
color  and  shape  of  eggs  by  breeding  from 
a  cockerel  out  of  a  choice  hen,  and  one 
that  laid  a  fine-looking  egg. 

Rhode  Island.  d.  j.  Lambert. 


Death  of  Pullet 

I  have  a  flock  of  60  Barred  Rock  pul¬ 
lets.  They  have  no  rooster  with  them. 
They  were  hatched  May  21,  and  started 
to  lay  Nov.  14.  They  all  look  strong  and 
healthy.  Tonight  when  I  went  to  gather 
my  eggs  I  found  a  pullet  dead  on  the 
nest ;  she  had  no  egg  under  her.  I  found 
on  holding  post-mortem  that  an  egg  was 
caught  about  an  inch  from  her  rear; 
was  an  average  size  pullet  egg.  She  has 
laid  before.  I  keep  buttermilk,  egg  mash 
by  them  all  the  time.  In  the  morning 
I  wet  it  with  warm  water.  I  feed  them 
scratch  feed  morning  and  night,  two 
quarts  morning  and  three  quarts  night. 
They  have  free  range  and  plenty  of  greens 
and  shells.  Is  my  feeding  right  or  am  I 
feeding  too  much  for  a  bird  that  has  free 
range?  This  pullet  was  very  fat.  E.  G. 

Newr  Jersey. 

If  your  pullets  are  excessively  fat,  it 
will  he  better  to  omit  the  moist  mash, 
which  they  do  not  need  now,  anyway. 
Keep  the  laying  mash  dry  before  them 
and  feed  the  grain  morning  and  night, 
giving  a  light  feeding  in  the  morning,  per¬ 
haps  one-third  of  the  day’s  ration  of 
grain,  and  all  that  they  wfill  clean  up 
just  before  going  to  roost.  As  your  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  began  laying  before  they 
were  six  months  of  age,  you  must  have 
fed  them  rather  heavily  upon  high  pro¬ 
tein  foods  while  they  were  growing  and 
an  addition  of  a  wet  mash  to  the  dry  be¬ 
fore  them  was  not  called  for.  m.  b.  n. 


Help  Yourself 


to  More  Eggs 

this  Winter 

* 

Put  your  laying  hens  on  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  the  econom¬ 
ical  feed,  and  you’ll  get  better  eggs, 
and  more  of  them,  at  the  very  low¬ 
est  cost.  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
costs  less  because  it  goes  farther; 
there  are  more  eggs  in  every  sack 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
The  base  of  this  famous  mash  is 
fresh,  pure  oatmeal.  To  it  are 
added  the  very  things  that  make 
eggs,  including  minerals  and  pro¬ 
teins,  and  Cod  Liver  Meal  to  make 
every  ingredient  4tgo  right  to  the 
spot.”  It  puts  hens  in  the  right 
condition  and  spirit  for  a  winter 
of  peak  production.  And  it’s  ac¬ 
tually  cheaper  to  use!  See  the 
Quaker  Feed  dealer  inyour  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Get  your  flock  off  to  a 
swift  start  for  the  winter  months. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

EGG  MASH 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16 %  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


November  12,  1927 
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gSitt  FLEX-O-CLASS 


Weatherproof— Unbreakable 


Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 


Admits  Actual  Sunlight.  The  Most 
Practical  Material  lor  Poultry  Scratch 
Sheds,  Brooder-Houses,  Hotbeds,  Cold 
Frames,  Storm-Doors,  Windows,  etc. 
Fine  for  Enclosing  Porches. 


Invest  Only  5c  Pep  Hen 

Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter! 

Now — It’s  easy  to  get  eggs  all  winter.  Experts  and  users 
everywhere  have  found  that  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  Scratch 
Shed  concentrates  tire  sun’s  vital  Ultra-Violet  rays  on 
hens  which  keeps  them  active  and  healthy,  stimulates 
the  egg  glands  and  makes  your  hens  lay  .to  the  limit 
in  coldest  weather.  Under 
glass  hens  Quit  laying  be- 


Changes  Snowtrap  Into 
Sunparlor.  Tack  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  over  screened 
porches,  screen  doors,  and 
windows.  Save  fuel,  avoid 
drafts.  Makes  warm  sun¬ 
lit  room  where  you  can 
work,  read  or  rest.  Splen¬ 
did  for  children’s  play¬ 
house.  Provides  vitamin  D, 


valuable  for  child’s  health. 


cause  it  shuts  out  these 
needed  rays.  Make  your 
scratoh  shed  or  poultry 
house  front  of  Flex-O- 
Glass  -now,  and  replace 
all  windows  with  Flex- 
O-Glass.  Start  gathering 
high  priced  winter  eggs. 
Use  15  yards  for  100  hens. 

Fine  lor 
Baby  Chicks 


FLEX  -  O  -  GLASS  gives 
chicks  actual  sunlight 
full  of  healthful  Ultra- 
Violet  rays,  indoors. 
Utilize  these  rays.  Pre¬ 
vent  diseases  and  rickets 
(weak  legs).  Chicks  will 
der  FLEX-O-GLASS. 
you, 


Recommended  by  Best 
Authorities  in  the  World 

The  American  Medical  Association  tested 
Flex-O-Gloss  for65days,  in  comparison  with 
other  materials,  found'  it  was  not  affected  by 
months  of  exposure  to  wind,  snow,  sleet 
and  all  kinds  of  weather  and  advised  92,500 
doctors  to  recommend  it  for  sun  rooms  and 
poultry  houses.  They  put  11  chicks  under 
glass  and  16  under  Flex-O-Glass.  After  six 
weeks  half  those  under  glass  died.  All  but 
three  under  Flex-O-Glass  Were  alive  and 
oach  wol-.hed  %  more  than  those  under 
glass.  This  means  you  can  raise  twice  as 
many  chicks  with  a  third  more  weight  per 
chick  at  no  more  cost. 

The  British  Illuminating  Society  divided 
bunch  of  hens  16  weeks  and  fed  both 


groups  the  same.  The  group  that  received 
Ultra-Violet  rays  laid  497  eggs.  The  other 
group  laid  only  124  eggs  This  proves  the 
Ultra-Violet  rays  alone,  which  Flex-O- 
Glass  admits  from  the  Bun  brought  378 
eggs.  ‘‘God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
Ilis  wonders  to  perform.” 


Get  the  Genuine 

Thousands  of  people  have  replaced  glass 
windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  because 
it  admits  an  abundance  of  Ultra-Violet 
rays.  Deprived  of  these  rays  hens  Quit 
laying;  chicks,  pigs  and  many  plants  die. 
All  leading  State  Exp.  Stations  also 
tested  FLEX-O-GLASS  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  recommending  its  use. 

Prices:  Ail  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  Inches  wide — I  yd.  50c; 
5  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00) :  10  yds.  at  35c 
($3.50);  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00);  100 
yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yd.  ($30.00). 

TRIAL 


stay  warm  and  healthy  un- 
Their  fast  growth  will  amaze 
The  same  is  true  for  pigs. 

Give  plants  the  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  sun’s  rays 
necessary  for  fast, 
strong  growth.  Flex- 
O-Glass  does  not 
chill,  like  glass ; 
longer,  yet  costs  only 
Ideal  for  greenhouses. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  $5.00  for  15  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass, 
36  inches  wide,  postpaid  (135  sq.  ft.) 
This  covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.,  or 
use  for  enclosing  porches,  storm-doors, 
hotbeds,  replacing  barn,  poultry  or  hog- 
house  windows,  etc.  If  after  15  days’ 
use  not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives 
more  warm,  healthful  light  than  glass, 
just  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  You  take  no  risk.  Use  Guarantee  coupon  be- 
lew,  which  is  backed  by  $1000  deposited  in  Pioneer  Bank, 
Chicago.  Send  $9.50  check  or  money  order  for  30  yds.,  if 
you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  filled  day  received.  Pre¬ 
pare  now  for  Zero  weather.  Remember  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back — and  we  stand  back  of 
every  word  of  it.  Free  literature  sent  with  order. _ 

Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  blow  j 


holds  heat 
3%o  a  sq.  ft. 


jFlex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  184 


Easy  to  Install 


1451  N.  Cicero 


tg.  Co. 
Ave., 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Just  cut  Flex-O-Glass  with  shears  and  nail  on.  Admits 
Vital  Ultra-Violet  rays  (glass  does  not).  Genuine  Flex- 
O-Glass,  made  on  a  double  strength  cloth,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  durable  and  even  looks  bright  and  new  after  many  * 
seasons  of  exposure  to  rain,  snow,  wind  and  all  kinds  *  Name 
of  weather.  Dealers  Wanted 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  184 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . . 

i  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after  using 
1  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you 


will  refund  my  money  without  Question. 


Town  . State. 


Iale  White  Rock  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

8-le  weeks  old.  Big,  husky  range  grown  birds.  Write 
for  low  prices.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WINNING  Barred  Rocks  Hi?  VINELAND 

2347  eggs  in  1926,  2258  eggs  in  1927.  Best  breeding  cock¬ 
erels,  #10.00  up.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

S.  C .  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock.  March 
and  April  Hatched  for  November  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE  K  Wyandotte's^ 

■  March  Hatched,  now  Laying.  Bred  from  contest 
winners,  $2. SO  each.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

m  PURE  BARRON  Dll  I  I  CTeLaying  and  ready  to  lay. 

W.  LEGHORN  lULLC  I  wApi-il  hatched,  free 
range,  milk  fed,  $1.60  each.  March  cockerels  same 
breeding,  $2.50.  LESTER  B.  McLEAN,  R.  0.  1,  Troupiburg,  N.  1. 


TRAPTAfi<\withwirc’  Copperor 

I  UHl  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Prioter,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


75  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  c. 


5  mos.  old.  Only  $1  each. 

0m«r,  N  If. 


SCHRYVER 


nr  .1  White  Minorca  PULLETS  or  YEARLINGS. 
TTalllcU  State  particulars  and  price.  Address— 
OTTEltKILL  FARMS,  Orange  County,  Washing tonrllie,  N.  K* 

ESBENSHADE’S  BETTER  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Hundreds  of  successful  turkey  growers  depend  on  our 
breeders  for  their  success  and  profits. 

OUTSTANDING  QUALITY  AND  VALUES 

Great,  large-framed,  early  hatched,  pure  bred,  healthy, 
range  bred  birds.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  Write  us  today. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Box  R  R0NKS.  PENNA. 


Good 

Agents 

Wanted 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Magic  Brooder 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
FIRST  IN  RESULTS 

The  One  You  Will  Want  To  Buy 

Heat  regulation  is  always  positive,  due  to  the 
top  and  bottom  automatic  draft.  The  only  brooder 
with  a  combination  coal  maga¬ 
zine  and  gas  chamber.  The  de¬ 
flector  is  made  strong  and 
rigid,  which  spreads  the  heat 
evenly. 

The  Giant  Magic  with  69-inch 
Deflector  is  famous  for  raising 
winter  broilers.  N0NEJUST  LIKE  IT. 

Our  Improved  Hoof  Pipe  can 
be  used  with  any  make  of 
brooder  having  3-inch  or  4  inch 
pipe.  It  catches  condensation 
above  roof. 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
for  full  description. 


Another  Egg  Story 

Here  is  a  postscript  to  F.  TV.  Sumner’s 
big  egg  story  on  page  1323.  I  am  a  city 
man,  retired,  with  a  small  flock  of  White 
Wyandottes,  On  the  day  she  was  five 
months  old  one  of  my  pullets,  a  Single 
Comb,  laid  a  long,  narrow  egg  which 
proved  to  contain  two  yolks.  A  few 
days  later  she  repeated  the  performance. 
These  birds  were  hatched  May  3,  and 
before  the  middle  of  October  I  was  get¬ 
ting  four  to  five  eggs  daily,  indicating 
that  six  to  eight  pullets  were  laying,  out 
of  a  flock  of  23  pullets.  All  but  two  are 
Rose  Comb,  but  one  of  the  Single  Combs 
seems  to  be  the  champion.  Isn’t  this  a 
pretty  good  record  for  a  heavy  breed? 

New  York,  ernest  v.  Chamberlin. 


Housing  Laying  Pullets 

Would  it  be  better  to  let  my  pullets  run 
i  at  large  or  house  them?  They  should 
j  lay  soon.  J.  TV.  R. 

j  West  Buxton,  Me. 

It  is  better  to  get  pullets  housed  before 
|  they  begin  to  lay,  in  order  that  they  may 
!  become  accustomed  to  their  Winter  quar- 
|  ters  and  may  be  saved  the  shock  to  their 
“nerves”  that  accompanies  any  sudden 
change  in  their  care.  It  may  not  be  best 
to  house  all  the  pullets  at  the  same  time, 
since  some  may  be  undeveloped  and  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  more  freedom  of  the  range. 

M.  B.  D. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J;  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Litter  for  Poultry  House 

Is  buckwheat  straw  good  for  litter 
for  the  chicken-house?  G.  H. 

New  Yoi‘k. 

Any  hay  or  straw  that  is  not  musty 
makes  suitable  litter  for  a  poultry  house. 
Moldy  hay  or  straw  may  contain  fungi 
that  are  capable  of  attaching  themselves 
to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  fowls, 
causing  disease,  and  should  not  be  used. 
Buckwheat  straw  is  not  the  best  material 
from  all  standpoints  but  I  know  of  no 
real  objection  to  its  use.  M.  B.  D. 


Missouri  Type  Henhouse 

I  wish  to  build  a  30x30  ft.  Missouri 
type  poultry-house  instead  of  the  20x20 
ft.  type.  Can  you  give  me  the  plans  of 
it  and  the  amount  of  material  needed? 

Ambler,  Pa.  0.  E.  C. 

The  30x30  ft.  Missouri  type  poultry- 
house  is  like  the  smaller  size  originally 
designed  at  this  station,  the  difference  be¬ 
ing  in  size,  rather  than  in  design.  This 
differs  from  other  poultry-houses  chiefly 
in  being  square,  having  windows  upon 
two  sides,  beside  an  open  front,  and  in 
having  a  gable  roof  with  straw  loft  be¬ 
neath.  Practically,  it  is  simply  a  square 
building  of  any  size  desired,  with  an  A- 
shaped  gable  roof,  open  spaces  in  front 
covered  by  poultry  netting,  enough  fixed 
windows  in  east  and  west  walls  to  fur¬ 
nish  plenty  of  light,  and  with  walls  high 
enough  to  give  head  room  beneath  a 
straw  loft.  Circular  129  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo.,  gives 
illustrations,  plan  and  bill  of  materials 
required.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  sent 
you  upon  application  if  still  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


feets  of  the  slight  heat  generated  by  the 
bulb  when  lamp  was  lit,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  pretty  close  for  that,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  hang  a  cage  that  near. 
If  the  tonic  was  given  according  to  di¬ 
rections  it  should  not  harm  the  bird  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  “doping”  the 
birds  if  they  are  healthy  and  singing  good. 
Keep  clean,  and  feed  intelligently  as  well 
as  keeping  cage  free  from  drafts  and  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  your  canary  will  keep 
well  and  healthy.  MRS.  c.  D.  V.  A. 


Canary  Molts  Unnaturally 

A  canary,  an  excellent  singer,  is  now 
molting  for  the  second  time  this  Summer, 
I  asked  the  owner  if  she  had  made  any 
j  change  in  feeding  the  bird,  but  only 
change  was  giving  it  a  tonic  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  general  health.  She  had  a 
new  bridge  lamp  and  had  placed  it  under 
the  bird’s  cage,  I  though  that  might  make 
the  bird  molt  again.  E.  s. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very 
serious  the  matter  with  the  canary.  The 
natural  time  for  canaries  to  molt  is  in 
August  and  September  which  I  would 
think  from  the  letter  this  bird  is  doing. 
The  unnatural  or  wrong  molt  occurred 
sometime  earlier  in  the  Summer  just 
when  the  inquiry  does  not  say.  Different 
things  might  have  caused  this,  keeping 
bird  in  too  warm  a  place  for  one.  Then 
if  the  molt  occurred  in  the  Spring,  might 
be  caused  by  no  green  feed  all  Winter. 
If  bird  is  too  fat  it  will  not  molt  natural¬ 
ly.  When  molt  does  occur  feed  generous¬ 
ly  of  sweet  bread  and  milk ;  that  is,  some 
every  day.  Also  give  four  or  five  linseeds. 
They  are  oily  and  help  to  grow  feathers. 
Then  give  twice  a  week,  a  bit  of  green 
feed,  lettuce,  cabbage,  apple  or  celery 
tops.  If  the  lettuce  or  celery  is  green¬ 
house  grown  it  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  first,  to  remove  any  spray  which 
may  have  been  used  on  same  to  combat 
insects.  Watercress  and  ehiekweed  are 
also  excellent  greens,  dearly  loved  by  the 
birds.  Continue  regular  seed  diet,  one- 
half  rape  and  one-half  canary  seed. 

The  bridge  lamp  would  not  cause  molt 
unless  the  bird  hung  so  near  it  got  the  ef- 


Feeding  Ground  Bone 

How  much  bonemeal  could  be  fed  to 
White  Leghorn  pullets?  I  have  a  bone 
grinder,  and  have  lots  of  bones,  and 
would  like  to  feed  as  much  as  one  could 
feed  safely.  We  would  like  to  mix  our 
own  mash  and  use  all  the  bone  we  could. 

Middleport,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  h. 

I  judge  that  you  refer  to  green  cut 
bone,  as  you  speak  of  having  your  own 
bone  grinder.  Green  cut  bone  may  be 
fed  in  about  the  quantity  of  one-half 
ounce  per  day  to  each  bird,  watching  the 
droppings  to  see  that  this  or  any  other 
amount  does  not  produce  undue  looseness. 
Green  cut  bone  varies  in  composition  very 
materially,  due  to  the  widely  varying 
amounts  of  meat  left  upon  the  bones. 
This  makes  any  exact  analysis  impossible 
and  also  makes  it  necessary  to  use  some 
caution  in  feeding  this  highly  stimulat¬ 
ing  food.  m.  B.  D. 

Bob  White  and  Partridge 

Regarding  difference  between  Bob 
White  and  partridge  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  1927  game  laws  of  New  York  State. 
Ion  will  notice  that  all  three  are  listqd, 
quail,  partridge  and  pheasant.  You  are 
probably  right  about  calling  them  the 
same  in  some  places ;  however,  on  Long 
Island  we  have  all  three  and  there  is 
quite  a  marked  difference,  especially  so 
if  you  try  to  shoot  them.  Quail  weigh 
about  six  ounces,  partridge  about  l1^ 
lbs.  and  pheasants  about  3  lbs.  or  more. 
Partridge  is  getting  scarce  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  owing  to  some  disease,  and  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  is  planning  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Hungarian,  which  are  reputed  to 
do  well,  I  believe  some  will  be  turned 
loose  on  Long  Island  in  the  near  future. 

Long  Island.  i.  b. 


Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 

Dry-cured  Pork.— For  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat  use  8  lbs.  salt,  2%  lbs.  molasses  or 
syrup  warmed  slightly,  2  ozs.  saltpeter, 
3  ozs.  black  pepper,  2  ozs.  red  pepper. 

Mix  the  ingredients  well.  Rub  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  meat  thoroughly  and  pack 
it  away  in  a  barrel,  box  or  on  a  table. 
About  the  third  day  break  the  bulk  and 
repack  to  insure  thorough  contact  with 
the  cure  mixture,  then  allow  the  meat  to 
remain  until  the  cure  is  completed.  This 
will  take  two  days  in  cure  for  each  pound 
that  the  individual  pieces  of  meat  weigh  ; 
for  example,  a  10-lb.  ham  will  take  20 
days.  After  the  meat  has  cured  hang 
it^  in  the  smokehouse  without  washing. 
T\  hen  the  meat  is  packed  in  tight  bai’- 
rels  the  liquid  formed  will  aid  in  curing 
the  heavier  pieces  of  meat,  which  should 
be  at  the  bottom. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  use  the  fore¬ 
going  formula  without  the  saltpeter,  but 
the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
saltpeter  should  by  no  means  he  omitted. 

Sweet-pickle  or  Brine-cured  Pork.  — ■ 
For  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  use  9  lbs.  salt, 
2Vo  lbs.  sugar  or  4  lbs.  molasses  or 
syrup.  2  ozs.  saltpeter,  4{/>  gals  water. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  10  lbs.  of  salt 
is  preferable.  Allow  four  days  for  -cur¬ 
ing  each  pound  of  ham  or  shoulder  and 
three  days  for  each  pound  of  bacon  and 
smaller  pieces.  For  example,  a  15-lb. 
ham  will  take  60  days ;  a  piece  of  bacon 
weighing  10  lbs.,  30  days. 

All  the  ingredients  are  placed  in  the 
water  and  thoroughly  stirred.  The  brine 
mixture  should  be  prepared  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  used,  so  that  it  will  be 
completely  dissolved.  Place  the  hams  on 
the  bottom  of  the  container,  shoulders 
next,  bacon  sides  and  small  cuts  on  top. 
Covei-  with  boards  weighted  with  stones 
or  bricks,  as  iron  rusts  and  stains  the, 
meat.  Pour  the  pickle  in  and  be  sure, 
that  it  covers  the  meat  thoroughly.  In 
seven  days  take  out  all  the  meat,  remove 
the  pickle,  replace  the  meat  in  the  con¬ 
tainer,  weight  it  down,  then  cover  again 
with  the  pickle.  Repeat  this  process 
every  seven  days  until  cure  is  completed. 

If  the  pickle  becomes  ropy,  take  out  all 
the  meat  and  wash  it  and  the  container 
thoroughly.  Boil  (he  ropy  pickle,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  make  new  pickle.  When  each  piece 
of  meat  has  received  the  proper  cure, 
remove  it  from  the  pickle  and  wash  in 
lukewarm  water.  String  it  and  hang  it 
in  the  smokehouse.  The  temperature  of 
the  smokehouse  should  not  exceed  120 
degrees  Fahr.  Smoke  the  meat  until  it 
has  a  good  chestnut  color. 


He  :  “Billy  the.  kid,  the  famous  Arizona 
desparado,  killed  19  men  before  he  was 
21.”  She:  “What  kind  of  a  car  did  he 
drive?” — Life. 
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Nothing  is  more  important 
than  de- worming.  Right  now. 
Nearly  every  county  is  worm 
infested.  Your  flocks  are  not 
immune. 

This  is  the  de-worming  method  that 
absolutely  does  not  decrease  palata- 
bility  of  the  mash  or  throw  hens  off 
laying.  It  purges  birds  of  all  worms—- 
tapeworms,  roundworms,  etc.  Snaps 
layers  into  abundant  new  vitality. 
Sends  100%  of  the  feed  the  egg  way. 

Your  money  refunded  if  Pratts  fails.  Write 
for  your  copy  of  Prof  it  From  Pou  ltry — 1928. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poultry 
Worm 
Powder 

S5  years  of  success  and 
fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee. 
See  your  dealer  for  a 
money-back  trial  of 
any  Pratt  remedy. 


1Q%  Collis  Process 
Pare  Dried  Buttermilk 

will  increase  the  egg -producing 
value  of  any  laying  mash. 

Find  out  how  much  buttermilk  is  in  the 
mash  you  feed.  You  have  a  right  to  know. 
If  none — add  10%.  If  only  5% — add  an¬ 
other  5%.  But  be  sure  of  10%.  A  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  milk  is  the  best  insurance 
for  heavy  production  and  a  healthy  flock. 
Be  sure  to  feed  plenty  of  milk  also  to 
the  late  pullets.  Get  eggs  while  eggs  are 
available. 

FREE — 40-page  poultry  manual  with  70 
pictures.  Write  for  it.  Tell  us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Dept.  305  CLINTON,  IOWA 


VITA  I1DANII 

Cod  Liver  Oil. 

(Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  and  Canada) 

_  —  • 

THIRD  SEASON  ON  MARKET 

The  original  and  only  genuine  Vita  Brand  Cod 
Liver  Oil  specially  prepared  for  poultry. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


Barrel— (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  Gallons).. .  .$40.00 
Large  Cans — (lOImperial  or  12  U.  S.  Gallons)  12,00 
Small  Cans— (5  Imperial  or  <5  U.  S.  Gallons)  <5.60 
(No  duty,  just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 

In  view  of  the  raw  material  market,  the  above 
prices  apply  only  on  orders  received  by  Nov.  20th. 
Order  at  once  and  we  will  ship  any  time  you  wish 
during  winter. 

Write  for  circular  and  delivery 
charges  to  your  station. 

YOCUM  FAUST,  Limited 

London  Dept.  S  Canada 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  directfrom  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  C0.s  PcekskilJ,  N.  V. 


Cement  Floor;  Spraying 
Fruit  Trees 

1.  I  have  a  henhouse  16x30  ft.  with 
dirt  floor,  and  in  Winter  months  straw 
will  get  damp.  I  am  thinking  of  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  but  how  will  I  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  out  of  it?  Some  advise  me  to 
put  2-in.  cement  floor  first,  then  tar  pa¬ 
per,  and  2-in.  cement  on  top,  making  4 
in.  of  cement  floor.  Is  it  practicable? 
2.  I  would  like  information  regarding 
spraying  fruit  trees  as  I  have  all  va¬ 
rieties.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
sprayed  all  at  one  time  and  with  same 
kind  of  solution  if  possible.  When  is  the 
best  time  and  what  is  the  best  solution? 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  J.  P. 

1.  A  layer  of  tarred  paper  is  sometimes 
placed  in  a  concrete  floor  to  prevent 
moisture  from  seeping  through  but  this 
should  not  be  necessary  if  the  floor  is 
well  underdrained  by  a  layer  of  field 
stones  of  sufficient  thickness  to  raise  the 
cement  about  the  natural  surface  ground 
water  and  if  the  concrete  is  properly 
mixed  and  poured.  Two  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  should  be  sufficient  for  a  poultry 
house  floor  where  no  heavy  weight  is  to 
be  sustained. 

2.  Fruit  trees  of  several  varieties  can¬ 

not  be  sprayed  all  at  one  time  or  with 
the  same  solution  if  good  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  Different  tree  pests  require 
different  solutions  applied  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  The  twTo  types  of 
pests  combatted  by  spraying  are  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  and  the  insects  are 
of  two  classes,  the  soft  bodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  and  those  that  chew  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  upon  which  they  feed.  The 
sucking  insects  are  killed  by  contact 
sprays,  those  that  chew  by  poisons. 
Fungous  diseases  are  controlled  by 
sprays  which  destroy  their  spores,  or 
seeds.  All  this  requires  that  spraying 
be  done  at  different  seasons  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  if  complete  protection  of  i 
trees  is  sought.  M.  B.  d. 


Serious  Disease 

My  R.  I.  Reds  are  ailing,  when  first  j 
noticed  birds  are  light  in  weight,  feathers  j 
ruffled  and  comb  a  pale  sickly  color.  In  ; 
almost  every  case  diarrhoea  is  present,  ; 
beginning  with  a  dark  green  color  and  as  j 
the  disease  progresses  to  yellow.  Con-  j 
sistency  grows  thinner  until  as  death 
approaches  it  is  little  else  but  yellow 
water.  At  death  they  are  little  else  but 
skin  and  bones  with  feathers.  No  fever 
is  apparent  and  no  abnormal  desire  for 
water  asserts  itself.  When  first  noted 
birds  appear  quite  unusually  hungry  but 
this  gradually  wTears  away  until  a  few 
days  before  death  no  appetite  is  present. 
During  this  time  the  comb  again  changes, 
gradually  growing  darker.  At  death  the 
throat  fills  with,  a  foul  slime.  The  car¬ 
casses  have  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor 
similar  to  the  slime  present  in  the  mouth. 
Post-mortem  shows  this  and  lungs  appar¬ 
ently  all  right,  liver  mottled  and  in  some 
cases  spotted  similar  to  coecidiosis,  also 
stained  by  gall  bladder  so  as  to  appear 
green  near  that  organ.  Worms  are  pres¬ 
ent  only  in  a  very  few  cases,  round 
worms  and  pin  worms.  In  some  cases 
have  found  a  certain  amount  of  rusty  dis¬ 
colored  water  in  body  cavity.  Death 
usually  occurs  in  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  after  the  malady  is  noted.  But 
two  or  three  birds  are  affected  at  the 
same  time.  When  these  have  died  others 
will  develop  it,  but  sometimes  a  week  or 
two  will  elapse  before  these  other  cases 
appear.  A.  F.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  this  kind  without 
the  aid  of  a  laboratory  and  bacteriologists 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  to  know  that  such  diseases  belong 
to  the  infections  and  are  to  be  treated  by 
sanitation  rather  than  by  drugs.  Mauy 
of  the  symptoms  that  you  mention  sug¬ 
gest  fowl  typhoid,  a  disease  very  similar 
to  fowl  cholera  but  more  chronic  in  its 
course  and  taking  its  victims  but  a  few 
at  a  time  over  a  long  period,  instead  of 
in  a  quickly  subsiding  epidemic.  Diar¬ 
rhoea  of  the  nature  you  describe  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  typhoid  and  the  liver  may  show’ 
the  same  spotted  appearance,  though  it 
is  likely  to  be  enlarged,  perhaps  friable 
and  of  a  bronzed  or  mahogany  hue.  Fowl 
typhoid  may  exist  in  a  flock  over  a  period 
of  months,  birds  dying  from  time  to  time 
as  a  result  of  it. 

Treatment  consists  in  getting  rid  of 
the  infection  by  disposing  of  all  ailing 
birds  in  such  a  way  that  their  carcasses 
cannot  infeet  others,  deep  burying  or 
burning.  Then,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  droppings  carry  the  germs  of  the 
disease  and  anything  that  may  be  soiled 
by  them  may  be  a  source  of  contagion, 
the  further  course  of  treatment  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Cleanliness  _  of  quarters  and  of 
utensils,  with  disinfection  of  both  at 
rather  frequent  intervals  until  the  con¬ 
tagion  is  disposed  of.  Visitors,  both  hu¬ 
man  and  lower  animal,  from  infected 
premises  should  be  discouraged  in  order 
that  infective  material  may  not  be  car¬ 
ried  iu  the  dirt  clinging  to  feet.  Thorough 
sanitary  measures  constitute  the  treat¬ 
ment.  M.  B.  D. 


“Have  you  made  any  improvements 
around  the  farm?”  he  was  asked.  “Yes, 
sir,”  answered  Farmer  TIawbuck.  “We’ve 
rechristened  the  old  barn.  We  call  it  a 
garage  now  and  make  the  Summer  board¬ 
ers  pay  rent  for  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 


PANACEA 


starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 


Are  your  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  or 
eggs — which  ? 

iWhat  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 


Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a. 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for* 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg* 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
■responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
; your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back „ 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE 


BROODER 

HOUSE 


Clucks 

Hot  on  ordinary  Brooder  House. 

Wonderful  ventilating 
system  guarantees  bet¬ 
ter  results — sweating  or 
condensation  unknown. 
Backed  by  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Chicks  grow 
faster.  Don’t  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Set  our  inieresi- 
iog  Tcstimsoial  took  and  prices. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  1 4  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  —  COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 
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PEAT  M 

( Ground  Peat) 


OSS 


A  clean,  safe  and  economical  poultry 
litter.  After  use  is  a  most  profitable 
.fertilizer.  Send  $3.00  for  trial  bale 
(standard  size  and  quality;  covers  80 
square  feet,  3  in.  deep)  f.  o.  b.  Boston. 

C.E.  BUELL,  Inc.,  131  STATE  ST.,B0ST0N,  MASS. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"? 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks? 
heavier  {owls,  by  leeding  cut  bone. 

IIAUU’C  latest  model 
mANn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


R 

5  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

SlO  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IbKF,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  5  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


HY-VlTA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
6  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  ...  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  35,  38«  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 


Ik. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25$  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  $3.00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York,  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


“ Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  "for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  pulverked 


Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  uieotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting  Folder  free.  Send  SI  .00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lh.  bag,  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co  Lancaster,  Penna. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  did  not  expect  you  to  take  up  my  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  chickens,  since  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  did  not  appear  in  your  paper, 
but  in  return  for  your  service  I  enclose 
check  for  three  subscriptions.  I  hope 
they  may  think  as  highly  of  the  paper  as 
I  do.  E.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  a  com¬ 
plaint  originated  with  our  advertisers  or 
not.  We  are  glad  to  help  adjust  com¬ 
plaints  for  our  friends,  but,  of  course,  we 
can  hold  ourselves  responsible  only  for 
losses  that  may  occur  through  our  own 
advertisers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can 
do  little  favors  for  our  people  that  they 
do  not  return  in  some  substantial  way 
as  indicated  in  this  instance. 

I,  like  others,  am  seeking  information 
of  a  company  in  your  city,  whether  re¬ 
liable  or  not.  It  is  the  Gibson  Tailoring 
Co.,  Bosch  Bldg.,  17  W.  60th  St.,  Suite 
1009-10,  New  York.  Their  man  is  so¬ 
liciting  young  men  in  a  club  of  25  men, 
with  a  contract  binding  by  payment  of 
$2,  to  pay  every  week,  towards  a  $50 
suit  or  overcoat.  As  advertisement,  each 
week  one  person  is  picked  and  is  given  a 
suit  or  coat,  no  matter  whether  he  has 
paid  $4,  $6,  $8,  $10  or  $12.  This  acts  as 
a  mouth  to  mouth  advertisement.  If  you 
are  not  picked  during  the  lapse  of  25 
weeks,  in  which  you  pay  $50,  you  get 
your  suit  or  coat  anyway.  If  they  are 
all  right,  do  they  give  you  your  value 
for  what  you  have  paid?  They  sell 
clothing  from  $50  and  up.  E.  B.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Gibson  Tailoring  Company  has  no 
rating  in  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency 
book.  Regardless  of  the  standing  of  the 
concern,  we  unqualifiedly  advise  against 
taking  part  in  any  scheme  of  chance  in 
buying  clothing  or  other  merchandise.  At 
best  the  last  man  is  helping  to  pay  for 
the  club  members  who  secure  their  suit 
during  the  earlier  weeks.  It  is  safe  to 
say  the  last  do  not  receive  fair  value  for 
their  money.  If  they  did  the  tailoring 
concern  would  go  bankrupt. 

Phantom  estates  continue  to  furnish 
the  means  of  livelihood  for  I’esearch  bu¬ 
reaus  and  family  tree  salesmen,  judging 
from  the  following  letter  received  by  a 
Rochester  resident : 

“A  firm  of  solicitors  is  searching  for 
people  of  your  name  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
tributing  an  estate  to  the  next  of  kin  and 
the  person  sought  for  may  be  you. 

“The  name  of  the  solicitors  will  be  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  receipt  of  our  fee 
of  $3. 

“No  further  correspondence  can  be  en¬ 
tered  into  unless  the  above  fee  is  sent. 
National  Research  Service,  738  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  York.” 

We  have  a  report  on  this  organization 
which  will  be  furnished  on  request. — 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Alleged  heirs  to  estates  that  exist  only 
in  the  mind  of  some  easy-money  schemer 
have  served  as  a  meal  ticket  for  many 
individuals  in  the  legal  profession.  Those 
who  part  with  their  money  on  such 
flimsy  statements  rarely  hear  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  estate  afterwards. 

Indictments  returned  by  the  Essex 
County  Grand  Jury  against  six  men  come 
as  the  result  of  the  campaign  waged 
against  free  lot  schemes  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Real  Estate  Commission.  The  men 
operated  from  an  office  of  the  Lakewood 
Estates,  Inc.,  located  at  972  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  closed 
since  the  revocation  of  the  license  of  the 
operators  by  the  Real  Estate  Commission 
last  May  6,  after  numerous  complaints 
had  been  filed  with  the  commission.  ■ — 
Daily  Paper. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  New 
Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  is  round¬ 
ing  up  the  “free  lot”  fakers  and  the 
other  sharpers  selling  real  estate  by  de¬ 
ceptive  methods. 

Enclosed  is  a  double  folder  postal  from 
G.  K.  Higbie  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
claims  to  have  my  number — not  by  a 
long  shot.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
it  is  this  concern  you  exposed  for  their 
exaggerated  claims  for  their  seed  oats  and 
wheat,  and  prices  accordingly.  Please 
take  notice  of  my  reply  to  them  and  if 
I  am  right  and  you  approve,  put  it  in  the 
mail.  It  would  be  fun  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say,  if  anything.  E.  0.  L. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber’s  recollection  is  correct 
as  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  Higbie 
&  Co.,  and  their  agents.  The  postal  for¬ 
warded  by  the  subscriber  contains  an  offer 


to  send  a  fountain  pen  to  those  sending 
names  of  prospective  agents  to  sell  seeds. 
The  card  contains  the  familiar  claims  of 
“improved  varieties,”  “best  in  the  world,” 
etc.  Farmers  do  not  find  the  firm’s  seeds 
to  warrant  such  claims  or  the  extravagant 
prices  changed  for  them  by  the  firm 
through  its  agents. 

Any  information  you  can  give  me  re¬ 
garding  the  enclosed  offer  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Journal  Company,  of  Batavia,  Ill., 
will  be  appreciated.  d.  w. 

New  York. 

The  circular  enclosed  by  D.  W.  con¬ 
tains  an  offer  of  a  six-room  house  free. 
The  offer  is  evidently  sent  as  a  result  of 
some  puzzle  or  guessing  contest.  No  one 
of  mature  mind  would,  of  course,  expect 
to  get  a  house  without  paying  for  it.  In 
reading  the  circular  further  it  develops 
into  a  subscription  scheme  for  a  monthly 
publication.  The  prospective  agent  is 
sent  a  certificate  for  75  points  toward  the 
six-room  house.  Then  the  prospective 
agent  is  asked  to  send  five  subscriptions 
and  $4  to  make  up  the  remaining  25 
points,  the  100  points  to  secure  the  house. 
Tha  whole  scheme  is  too  preposterous  to 
give  credence  or  consideration.  Such  con¬ 
tests  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
those  who  take  part  in  them  are  using 
their  influence  to  further  the  circulation 
of  literature  of  a.  decidedly  undesirable 
character. 


What  do  you  know  about  the  Hand¬ 
craft  Handkerchief  Companv,  3718  Wool- 
sey  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.?  A 
friend  of  mine  received  one  of  their  cir¬ 
culars  recently  which  said  for  $1.50  they 
would  send  a  water  color  outfit  consist¬ 
ing  of  paints,  brushes,  etc.  to  do  hand- 
painted  handkerchiefs  for  them.  They 
send  the  handkerchiefs  to  be  painted,  and 
pay  $7.50  per  100.  After  the  first  100 
have  been  accepted  they  will  return  the 
$1.50  sent  for  the  water  color  outfit. 

Massachusetts.  a.  g. 

The  above  letter  outlines  a  typical 
“work-at-home”  scheme.  The  principles 
behind  all  of  them  are  the  same — get 
money  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
after  the  first  remittance  it  is  easy  to  get 
more.  The  promise  to  pay  for  the  work 
is  a  myth.  The  local  papers  in  country 
districts  are  well  supplied  with  this  class 
of  home-work  advertising.  Beware  of  any 
such  concerns  which  ask  that  money  be 
sent  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24. — Irving  R. 
Hough,  former  lesse«  of  Richards  Farms, 
who  came  to  Kingston  and  started  a  poul¬ 
try  ranch  about  a  year  ago,  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  these  parts,  and  various  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  has  done  business  are 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

Richards  Farms  has  been  abandoned 
and  Hough’s  wife  and  baby  are  said  to 
be  in  New  York.  When  the  police  last 
heard  of  Hough,  about  a  month  ago,  he 
had  been  touring  Canada  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  purchased  here  on  the  installment 
plan. — New  York  World. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  is  out  $60 
in  a  transaction  with  this  “poultry  gyp.” 
If  Hough  can  be  located  he  can  be  pro¬ 
secuted  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails, 
but  there  is  little  probability  that  his 
creditors  will  be  able  to  recover  what  is 
due  them. 

Here  is  some  junk  from  Alexander 
County  Nurseries,  McClure,  Ill.  Isn’t  this 
the  company  which  other  subscribers 
complained  about  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
some  time  ago  V  G.  w.  s. 

Illinois. 

Yes,  several  of  our  people  have  re¬ 
ported  unsatisfactory  experiences  with 
this  concern.  Alexander  County  Nur¬ 
series  is  one  of  the  names  used  by  Brad¬ 
ley  Bros.,  Makanda,  Ill.,  whose  methods 
have  been  exposed  for  30  years  past.  To 
avoid  trouble  and  disappointment  patro¬ 
nize  only  houses  of  reputation  and  stand¬ 
ing. 

Would  you  inform  me  as  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  two  companies  that  I  am  corre¬ 
sponding  with?  One  is  the  Easyho'ld  Co., 
2906-2908  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
the  other,  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings,  Inc.,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  N.  Y.  a.  s. 

Virginia. 

The  above  concerns  are  advertisers  of 
appliances  to  cure  or  control  rupture. 
Our  advice  to  those  suffering  from  this 
trouble  is  to  consult  a  good  physician. 
This  is  the  only  safe  course.  Readers 
will  observe  that  no  advertising  in  this 
line  is  permitted  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 


What  goes  up  also  comes  down,  but  the 
cost  of  living  seems  to  have  remarkable 
resistance  to  the  pull  of  gravitation.  — 
Asheville  Times. 


The  Farmers’  Best  Investment 


TEN  years  of  increasing  strength  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  have  made  their  Bonds  a  seasoned 
standard  investment.  Not  a  default  on  interest  or  principal.  Over 
one  Billion  dollars  of  these  Bonds  now  held  by  investors.  They  are 
guaranteed  jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  combined 
capital  and  reserves  exceeding  $70,000,000.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are 
farms  valued  at  more  than  twice  the  amount  loaned.  These  Bonds 
are  safer  than  any  single  first  farm  mortgage. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 


Completely  Tax-Exempt 


You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  the  current  market 
price  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent. 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

When  you  need  money  these  Bonds  can  be  readily  sold; 
and  they  make  acceptable  collateral. 

Send  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No. 

16,  “Financing  the  Farmer”  —  FREE 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


31  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ji.-Uii 


Send  for 
this  Catalog 
of  Better 
Farm  Fence 
and  Roofing 


ED  STRONG  said  down  at  the  County  Fair  last  week 
that  some  fence  is  like  “gold  bricks” — shiny  and 
nice  when  its  new  but  the  shine  doesn’t  last  long.  First 
thing  you  know  it  wears  off  and  then  there’s  more 
fencing  to  be  done.  Ed  uses  Leadclad  Fence’  because 
he  knows  it  lasts  years  longer.  The  heavy  coating  of 
PURE  LEAD  makes  Leadclad  stay  strong  and  rust- 
free  long  after  ordinary  fence  has  rusted  away. 

Write  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundaville.  W.  Va. 

“ Leadclad  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors” 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


The  One -Profit  WITTE 
Log  and  _Tree  Saw 


LOW  PRICE 
EASY  TERMS 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS — everything  you  need  for  working  In  tim* 
ber.  Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day  I  Chan  are  to  tree  saw  in  8  minutes. 
1?H  W®  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  ne* 
m ?  JE#  JE#  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  8  Hours  Shipping  Service* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7898  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

7898  Empire  Building 


IT.  WIV. 

PITTSBURGH^  PA- 


QetBmmsMew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  130.00  in  buying  from 
you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pay9  Freight 
Writo  for  our  new  1228  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  nave 
150  Btyles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing:  and  painto. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dapt.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  l.awn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing, 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


pAPEC  FEED  GRINDER 

"  Hammer  Typo 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity— Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

BUILT  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind¬ 
ing — unusual  capacity — low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” — “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”— “capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
prices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  Shortsville,  New  York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


Wintering  Small  Swarms 

A  relative  has  had  three  small  swarms 
of  bees  come  to  him  since  about  August 
1  and  having  hived  them  successfully  lie 
is  now  worried  about  their  dying  through 
the  Winter,  which  is  very  severe  m  the 
Catskills.  Could  you  advise  some  method 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  them,  so  they 
may  survive  the  W  inter  months  and  be  in 
good  condition  in  the  Spring.  g.  w.  h. 

The  three  main  things  to  be  considered 
for  successful  wintering,  are  a  young 
queen,  adequate  protection  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  food.  As  these  were  small 
swarms,  they  were  doubtless  what  are 
known  as  after  swarms  and  would  have 
young  queens. 

For  protection,  make  a  box  _  large 
enough  to  hold  the  hive  with  4  in.  of 
packing  under  the  bottom,  0  in.  for  ends 
and  sides,  and  10  or  12  in.  on  top.  Ar¬ 
range  an  entrance  througih  the  packing 
%  to  %  in.  high,  and  full  width  of  hive. 
For  Winter  this  entrance  can  be  closed 
down  with  a.  cleat  to  %  or  vi  wide. 
Planer  shavings  make  an  ideal  packing 
material.  Fix  some  sticks  in  bottom  so 
as  to  hold  hive  firmly  in  place,  and  after 
putting  in  bottom  packing,  put  in  your 
hive  and  pack  up  even  with  top  of  brood 
chamber.  Use  a  large  sack  of  shavings 
on  top.  Some  use  packing-cases  bolding 
two  or  four  hives,  which  have  to  be 
packed  in  Fall  and  unpacked  in  Spring, 
but  this  involves  so  much  labor  that  we 
like  a  permanently  packed  hive.  W  hen 
bees  are  strong  enough  for  a  case  m  the 
Spring  just  remove  the  sack  of  shavings 
and  put  on  your  cases. 

Re  sure  to  give  an  abundance  of  food, 
30  to  40  lbs.  of  Winter  stores  is  none  too 
much.  Anything  less  than  this  in  the  lnve 
by  October  1,  should  be  supplied  them. 
Racking  combs  of  early  gathered  honey, 
the  next  best  thing  is  the  best  quality  ot 
granulated  sugar.  “The  ABC  and  Z\X 
of  Rce  Culture”  recommends  a  sugar 
syrup  made  of  two  parts  sugar  to  one  ot 
water.  This  can  be  fed  by  using  a  10  lb. 
honey  pail  with  20  or  30  small  nail  holes 
punched  in  the  cover.  After  filling  insert 
over  the  frames  and  cover  securely  so  as 
to  prevent  robbing.  These  pails  should  be 
put  on  early  in  the  evening  as  an  added 
precaution  against  robbing.  Alter  put¬ 
ting  those  pails  in  place  we  place  a  grain 
bag  over  them,  then  put  on  our  sack  ot 
shavings.  This  keeps  them  safe  and 
warm  even  when  quite  cool  weather. 

As  an  added  precaution  tor  successful 
wintering,  where  possible,  keep  the ■  bees 
in  a  place  where  they  will  be  sheltered 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  prevailing 
wind.  _ __  G-  w'  B> 

Arranging  Widow’s 
Inheritance 

The  deed  to  our  farm  is  in  my  hus¬ 
band’s  name.  We  have  no  living  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  his  wish  in  the  event  of  his 
doatli  to  have  the  entire  estate  come  to 
me.  Would  a  quit  claim  deed,  properly 
made  out.  and  tiled  at  the  proper  time,  ac¬ 
complish  this,  without  further  legal 
bother?  What  is  the  status  of  such  a 
deed  in  this  State?  There  are  no  rela¬ 
tives  who  would  make  trouble,  but  vie 
would  like  to  have  the  matter  done  prop- 
erN  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Connecticut.  s>  x>-  F’ 

A  deed  to  the  farm  would  only  convey 
the  real  estate  and  not  the  personal 
property,  crops,  stock,  machinery,  tools 
and  implements.  A  deed  is  irrevocable. 
If  the  wife  should  die  first  with  title  m 
her  name,  the  property  would  descend  to 

her  heirs.  ,  ,  , 

The  best  way  is  tor  the  man  to  make  a 
will  devising  all  his  estate  to  Ins  wife 
and  rppointing  her  executrix.  It  ne 
should  die  before  her,  everything  would 
belong  to  her.  If  she  dies  before  him, 
everything  still  belongs  _  to  him  and  he 
can  make  a  new  disposition  ot  it  by  a 
new  will.  ________  °*  S' L* 

“j  wish.”  said  the  school  inspector, 
after  asking  many  questions,  “that  I  was 
a  little  boy  at  school  again.  Do  you 
know  why?”  From  the  back  came  a 
hoarse  little  voice:  “’Cos  you  ve  forgot¬ 
ten  all  you  ever  learned.  — London  Lve- 
ning  News. 


sca^er.sun-  CARDS 

irusapfe  N  y 

MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  41  HAWTHORN E,  N.  Y, 

Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  deuvered.’  Tennsdraft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Km»t  Worw.ter,  X.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  a  14-herd  one-man  dairy 
farm  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  must  thoroughly 
understand  care  and  feeding  of  cattle,  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  farm  work;  state  experience, 
salary  and  references.  CHARLES  HECIIi,  119 
Mamaroneck  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  iu  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED  Nurse  for  institution:  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3046,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letelnvorth  A’illage, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

AV  ANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  1C  to  22  years  old  who  is  honest  and 
trusty,  for  general  farming,  who  is  interested  1 
in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  | 
ADA’ERTISER  3008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  small  house;  three  adults.  STEA'- 
ENS,  Park  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

AVOMAN,  Protestant,  white;  cooking,  baking; 

private  family;  no  washing;  only  those  want¬ 
ing  all  year  positions  wanted;  give  particulars  in 
first  letter;  wages  $65.  ADVERTISER  3053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  | 

AVANTED — Married  man  who  knows  farm  work 
to  look  after  dry  stock;  another  to  he  general 
all-around  hand,  milk  or  team;  unfurnished 
house  and  $80  per  month.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Married  couple;  man  to  team  or 
milk;  wife  to  run  boarding-house  for  15  men; 
state  experience,  size  of  family,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 

WANTED— Clean,  settled  farm-hand,  under  35, 
who  would  be  interested  in  poultry;  only 
three  cows;  use  to  batching  it;  state  weight 
and  lowest  wages  to  start  and  how  long  at  last 
place.  ADA'ERTISER  3069,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  general  houseworker  around  50 
years  for  three  adults;  good  home.  MRS. 
GREENBAUM,  66  AVhitestone  Ave.,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FORESTER  wanted  by  a  city  of  about  40,000 
inhabitants  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trees  and  flowers  required  in  public  parks; 
must  have  executive  ability;  steady  position  to 
the  right  man;  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  10  ORCHARD  PLACE,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  small  institu¬ 
tion.  Apply  ST.  MARGARET’S  HOME,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  no 
children;  best  references.  Address  BOX  NO. 
374.  Medfield,  Mass. 

HANDY  man  would  like  place  on  large  estate; 

can  milk,  do  some  farm  work,  paint,  pipe 
fitting,  some  electric  repairs;  with  American 
people;  only  reference  good  discharge  from 
British  Army.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  single,  all  around  gardener,  orchard- 
ist,  also  poultry,  good  painter  and  handy  on 
concrete  work,  wants  position;  references;  of¬ 
fers  to  be  sent  to  H.  BEHN,  Greeley,  Pike  Co., 
Pa. 

WORK  wanted  on  farm  or  a  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  by  a  reliable,  honest,  temperate,  indus¬ 
trious  married  man,  no  children;  understands 
general  farm  work,  gardening  and  can  drive  a 
car.  ADArERTISER  3066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  college  trained,  life  ex¬ 
perience  purebreds.  wants  position  requiring 
results.  ADVERTISER  3068,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  college  trained,  16  years’ 
experience,  bottling,  pasteurizing,  testing, 
separating,  butter-making,  refrigeration,  etc. 
ADARERTISER  3072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  middle-aged  couple,  refined,  Chris¬ 
tians,  would  like  position  on  farm;  small  fami¬ 
ly;  no  washing;  wife  a  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  man  excellent  farmer  and  first  man. 
ADVERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  milker  to  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  cow  barn:  single.  American;  state  wages, 
etc.  JOHN  AVORTMAN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place;  man  handy,  lawns, 
garden,  poultry;  wife  will  assist  housework  or 
laundry;  references;  permanent  only;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  30<0, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SAArISS  40,  married,  wants  position  as  working 
herdsman;  first-class  milker  and  feeder;  wife 
cun  board  a  few  men.  Address  ULRICH 

CIIUIICH,  Warren,  Ohio. 

AVANTED  by  single  man,  with  clean  habits  and 
good  reference,  past  and  present,  position  as 
superintendent  or  manager  of  estate  or  stock 

1  farm;  practical  experience  in  all  its  branches. 
ADVERTISER  3074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  YDUNG  man  desires  position  at  general  farm 

work  or  on  estate;  good  living  conditions; 
mountainous  section  preferred;  salary  secondary 
consideration.  ADA’ERTISER  3075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1  AVANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  manager  in 

vineyard  or  apple  orchard;  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ;  best  of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3076, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  COUPLE,  chauffeur-gardener,  first-class  cook, 
wish  position  in  farm  help  boarding-house  or 
some  private  estate  near  New  \  ork  (  ity,  after 
December  1.  ADVERTISER  3087,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-POULTRYMAN,  single,  40,  Ameri¬ 
can;  18  years’  experience  both  branches;  grade 
A  or  certified,  good  calf  raiser,  A.  R.  O.,  able 
to  handle  men;  steady,  reliable,  no  booze;  good, 
economical  feeder;  A-l  references;  available  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  3077,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position,  Protestant, 
with  seven  year  boy;  business,  nursing  and 
cooking  experience;  prefer  country;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  TWIN  OAKS,  Frauklinville,  N.  J. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  position  as  manager 
of  dairy  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  married, 
no  children;  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  Swiss,  wants  position  as  caretakers; 

wife  plain  cook;  man  outside  and  handy  in 
house;  horse  or  cow;  references.  JACOB  SIE- 
BER,  Plainfield  Riding  Club,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

MANAGER,  33,  married,  wishes  position  where 
results  are  wanted,  December  1  or  later; 
Southern  Connecticut  or  New  York  preferred; 
life  experience;  farm  and  estate;  references; 
telephone  592  ring  3,  Ridgefield.  LESLIE  W. 
WORDEN,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

PRIVATE  chauffeur,  first-class  mechanic;  37 
years,  single,  careful  driver;  wishes  position, 
eitv  or  country;  references.  HENRY  SIPPEL, 
3413  Grand  Ave.,  Astoria,  Long  Island  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  experienced  in  growing 
vegetables  and  flowers  and  the  care  of  cows 
and  chickens;  wishes  position;  good  home  pre¬ 
ferable  to  big  wages.  ADVERTISER  3086,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  desires  connection  in  re¬ 
tail  dairy.  ADVERTISER  3082,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


c 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  wintry  hotel,  32  rooms  furnished, 
improvements;  20  miles  to  new  Hudson  bridge; 
going  business,  park,  lake;  13  acres;  suitable 
for  institution,  schools,  club;  $27,000,  arrange¬ 
ment.  MERIAUX,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  farm,  144  acres,  100  tillable,  44 
woods  and  pasture;  stream  through  pasture, 
never  failing  spring;  10-room  house;  bank  barn 
40x60;  built  1925;  10  miles  from  Baltimore  city 
limits;  price  $55  per  acre.  B.  H.  WILEY,  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  Boston  Post  Road. 
ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  9 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  Borough 
Hummelstown;  brownstone  house,  all  conven¬ 
iences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded-  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  commercial  apple  orchard  in 
the  wonderful  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. ;  129 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  planted  with  5.000 
apple  trees,  15  years  old,  Yorks,  Gano,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap  and  Stayman, 
furthermore  2,000  peach  trees,  Elberta  and 
Belle;  splendid  condition;  railroad  tracks  along 
one  side  of  the  property;  large  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  repair;  packing  shed  and  im¬ 
plement  shed  fully  equipped;  price  $28,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  valuable  farms  adjoining,  near  Tolehester 
Beach,  Kent  County.  Md. ;  one  270  acres,  clear, 
50  acres  wood;  one  170  acres,  clear,  50  acres 
wood;  good  buildings:  possession  January  1,  one- 
third  cash.  Apply  CHAS.  JARRELL,  Hillsboro, 
Md. 


COLUMBIA  County,  New  York  Farm  Estate; 

130  acres,  tillage,  pasture,  1.000  cord  wood: 
Modern  10-room  house,  electricity,  phone,  hot 
and  cold  water,  garage,  etc.:  half  mile  station, 
village;  Wonderful  view  all  directions,  near 
Summer  resort  lake;  Ideal  for  Summer  boarders, 
If  sold  soon.  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  30-6,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  farms  adjoining,  each  about  hundred  acres, 
Central  Pennsylvania;  level  ground,  high  fertile 
condition;  quarter  mile  to  village;  large  towns 
nearby;  beautiful  country,  good  neighbors;  hue 
buildings,  good  water,  good  roads;  ask  par¬ 
ticulars.  MRS.  ANNA  DERR,  Montandon,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  good  productive  farm  with 
cows.  W.  M.  MORRISON,  R.  R.  4,  Conneaut, 
Ohio.  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — In  the  beaiitiful  Berkshire  Hills, 
famous  old  colonial  house,  all  hand-made,  one 
acre  of  land;  surroundings  ideal  for  gentleman  s 
home!  price  $45,000,  terms  right;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  3067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings;  near  Mohawk  Valley;  stock  and  tools; 
all  $4,500  for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  30(1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Farm  of  100  acres,  good  soil  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  MERTON  ROBERTS, 
Avoca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SOUTH  Carolina  farm  with  85  acres  cultivated; 

write  for  price  and  description.  J.  W .  Mc- 
LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C.  _ 

VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  5%  acres, 
good  buildings:  in  village  600  population;  for 
$1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DAIRY  farm,  135  acres,  three  houses;  water 
‘in  house  and  barn;  35  stanchions  for  cows; 
annual  milk  sales  $6,000;  level,  productive  land , 
65  miles  from  New  York;  easy  terms.  T.  I . 
HOWELL,  Wasliingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y • 

167-ACRE  farm,  dairy  and  truck,  just  off  ce¬ 

ment  road,  near  trolleys,  school  and  stores; 
line  view,  pood  land,  plenty  wood;  electric  lights 
and  running  water;  two-family  house;  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  E.  II.  MOREY,  Lanesboro, 
Mass. 


tOUl  Ud,  iiumtmi  miiv.il,  ~v/  - -  ~ 

try,  wishes  position  on  big  farm  or  estate; 
wife'  will  cook  for  help,  and  can  raise  poultry 
with  results;  man  general  farm  mechanic,  under¬ 
stands  concrete  work,  put  up  buildings  after 
blue  print,  and  is  a  Cooke  student  of  the  L.  I,. 
Cooke  School  of  Electricity,  Chicago;  has  own 
tools:  two  children,  girl  13.  hoy  11  years.  Care 
TOST  OFFICE,  F.  W.,  Box  575,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


BACHELOR  wishing  rent  small  farm  with 
poultry-houses;  New  York,  New  Jersey;  smaU 
rent;  owner  to  live  oil  farm.  ADI  ERTISLR 
3085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETAIL  milk  business  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
3081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AV  ANTED — Run  down  or  abandoned  farm  within 
50*  miles  of  New  York,  with  stream  or  pond, 
on  or  near  State  road.  JOHN  AV.  NONNOALL, 
136  Elm  St.,  Astoria.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — 68  acres,  40-acre  block  including 
young  apple  orchard,  pasture,  cleared  land, 
new  bungalow,  barns  and  outbuildings:  hard  sur¬ 
f-ice  road  convenient  to  markets,  school  and 
churches;  also  27-acre  block,  market  garden 
soil,  no  buildings.  ADVERTISER  30(8,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  for  immediate  sale,  104-acre  dairy 
and  poultry  farm  oil  Delaware  River;  3o 
acres  river  flats,  7  acres  orchard,  balance  pas¬ 
ture  and  woodland;  buildings  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  20-cow  barn,  new  chicken-house  20x40, 
and  other  buildings;  house  8  rooms,  running 
spring  water;  2i/2  miles  to  creamery,  %  mile 
to  State  road  and  post  office;  price,  including 
farm  machinery,  $6,500;  casli  required  $3,000; 
no  agents.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  56,  Granton, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-dairyman,  with  own 
help  wishes  to  rent  on  share  basis  a  large 
farm  fully  equipped;  references  to  suit  the 
most  exacting.  ADVERTISER  3083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


6  LOTS  for  sale,  20x100,  in  Valley  Stream,  L. 

I.  MRS.  AVEGMANN,  Box  238,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


4-ACRE  farm,  house  and  large  barn,  suitable 
for  dairy  or  chickens;  all  cultivated.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  11  acres,  all  equipped,  near  station  and 
village,  40  miles  to  New  York  City;  $5,000, 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $0;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CIA'IL  AArar  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs.  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  .Spring, 
N  Y.  " 


FOR  SALE — -Finest  quality  goldenro4  honey, 
like  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6;  goldenrod  comb 
honey,  $4.50;  24  sections,  here,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Maine. 


HAY  and  straw,  in  straight  or  mixed  cars; 

terms,  draft.  HARRY  AUSTIN,  South  Day- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Double  deck  AVishbone  Mammoth 
incubator,  4,800  capacity;  used  three  seasons; 
three  Cyphers  and  four  Buffalo  incubators;  five 
Sol-Hot  oil  brooders.  WERNER  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  buckwheat, 
here,  60,  $5.70.  HENRY  AVILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  de¬ 
livered;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  IIOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


SWEET  clover  honev,  ease,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS  Oto,  Iowa. 


PEANUTS — -Virginia  runners,  new  crop  farmer’s 
stock;  fresh  from  the  vine;  trial  package, 
$1.50;  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs., 
$8  and  charges  cash;  limited  amount  to  offer, 
order  early  for  Christmas.  MAPLE  GROVE 
PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Wooden  Indian  in  perfect  condition, 
such  as  formerly  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  in  connection  with  cigar  stores;  advise 
price  and  general  description;  if  possible  send 
photograph  of  same.  ADA’ERTISER  3065,  care 
Ru.al  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morse,  32-volt  lighting 
plant  complete;  can  he  seen  running.  A. 
LEISER,  Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delivered,  black  walnuts,  6e  lb. ; 

shell  bark  hickory  nuts,  12c  lb.;  large  hickory 
nuts,  8c  lb.  J.  E.  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Cattle  and  poultry  beets,  $8  ton. 
H.  T.  TUCKER,  R.  F.  D.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  hags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  AVYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2Vi  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  Oliver  single  bottom  tractor 
plow;  also  disk  harrow.  J.  HOAVARD  MUD- 
GETT,  Leominster,  Mass. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — AATatering  cart  or  wagon:  power  wood 
splitting  ax;  hay  baler.  OTTERKILL  FARMS, 
Orange  County,  AVashingtonville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone;  amber,  95c  and  $1.80. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65; 

clover.  $1.90.  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES.  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •' 


To  show  you  the  tremendous 
strength  of  the  new  GLASS 
CLOTH,  here  are  nine  people, 


on  a  frame  of  the  new  material. 
No  increase  in  cost.  Extra 
value  for  your  money.  Longer 
life  and  greater  satisfaction. 


$1037  in 
Winter  Eggs 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Potts  writes, 
“I  am  a  widow.  The  money 
I  get  from  my  chickens  is  a 
good  part  of  my  income  so 
imagine  my  delight  when 
Glass  Cloth  brought  me  three 
times  more  eggs  last  winter 
than  I  got  before.  I  put  the 
$5.00  roll  into  one  big  win¬ 
dow  across  the  south  side  of 
my  hen  house.  Every  day  I 
got  a  big  pail  of  eggs.  My 
record  shows  I  got  $1037  for 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.” 


Now  It  Is  Easy  to  Get 
Lots  of  Winter  Eggs 

Hens  are  big  money  makers  in  winter 
if  you  put  them  behind  GLASS 
CLOTH  windows.  This  amazing  ma¬ 
terial  lets  in  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays. 
Ordinary  glass  shuts  them  out.  Science 
says  hens  will  not  lay  without  these 
rays.  GLASS  CLOTH  scatters  the 
light  over  the  whole  hen  house.  The  hens  pep  up,  scratch  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  The  egg  glands  start  working. 
The  hens  lay  like  it  was  spring.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay 
$1000  worth  of  eggs  during  the  winter.  Profit  like  that  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  It  costs  only  $5.00  for  enough  GLASS  .CLOTH 
for  windows  for  a  big  poultry  house.  The  profits  are  amazing. 
Never  has  GLASS  CLOTH  failed  to  increase  egg  yields.  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  are  nature’s  own  egg  producers.  GLASS  CLOTH 
simply  makes  it  easy  to  give  hens  a  big  supply  of  these  rays. 

Half  a  Million  Poul- 
/  1  \  try  Kaisers  Now  Use 

f  \  Glass  Cloth 


FRED  TURNER 

Originator  of  Glass  Cloth 


44PaId  for  Itself  its  3  Days” 

“My  Glass  Cloth  paid  for  itself  in  about  three 
days  in  extra  eggs  it  has  given  me.  Before  I 
used  Glass  Cloth  my  61  hens  used  to  lay  about 
2  or  three  eggs  a  day  during  the  winter.  Now 
they  have  laid  high  as  40  eggs  in  one  day.  With 
eggs  selling  at  50c  a  dozen  last  winter  I  figure  I 
got  enough  EXTRA  eggs  in  3  days  to  pay  for 
the  Glass  Cloth,  which  cost  $4.00.  My  Poultry 
house  was  cozy  and  warm  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  winter.  My  birds  have  enjoyed  per¬ 
fect  health  and  I  attribute  it  largely  to  the  Glass 
Cloth.”  Mrs.  H.  W.  Nieman. 


500,000  people  now  use  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Its  popularity  has  spread 
over  the  entire  United  States  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  such  enormous  pro¬ 
fits.  People  tell  us  how  they  get 
$100  to  over  $1000  in  winter  eggs 
after  putting  up  a  $5.00  roll  of  this 
remarkable  material.  All  over  the 
country  poultry  raisers  are  actually 
taking  out  glass  windows  to  put  up  GLASS  CLOTH. 
It  pays  them.  GLASS  CLOTH  will  make  profits  for 
you  just  as  it  has  for  everyone  else.  Try  it  this  winter. 


Ultra-Violet 

Rays 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  that 
science  has  known  the  powers  of 
ultra-violet  rays.  T o  poultry  they 
are  as  necessary  as  food  and  water 
for  producing  eggs.  They  cannot 
pass  through  ordinary  glass,  so  when 
your  hens  are  cooped  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter  behind  glass  windows  the  hens 
get  NO  ultra-violet  light.  Egg  pa¬ 
ralysis  sets  in;  Eggs  do  not  form. 
Put  up  GLASS  CLOTH  and  you 
can  just  see  your  hens  pep  up.  In  a 
few  days  they  start  laying  and  soon 
will  lay  like  it  was  summer.  Nature 
intended  hens  to  have  these  rays. 
Shut  them  out  and  you  lose  money. 
Let  them  in  and  you  reap  a  harvest. 


Porch  Enclosures, 
Storm  Doors  and 
Windows 

Storm  doors  and  windows  of 
GLASS  CLOTH  give  ideal  pro¬ 
tection  from  storm,  wind  and  cold. 
Repays  its  cost  in  saving  of  fuel  and 
doctor  bills.  Makes  whole  house 
more  comfortable.  Just  tack  GLASS 
CLOTH  over  your  screen  doors  and 
windows,  or  onto  home  made 
frames.  Cheap  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Holds  in  heat.  Shuts  out 
draughts. 

Enclosing  a  porch  with  GLASS 
CLOTH  adds  a  valuable  room  to 
the  house.  Makes  a  fine  play  room 
for  the  children  because  of  the 
healthful  ultra-violet  light.  House 
plants  show  added  life  and  beauty 
when  given  a  sunbath  here. 

Because  of  its  low  cost  there  are 
many  uses  for  GLASS  CLOTH. 
Keep  a  few  extra  yards  on  hand. 
Repair  outbuilding  windows,  etc. 
Used  in  hog  houses,  makes  stronger, 
healthier,  faster  growing  fall  pigs 
due  to  ultra-violet  rays. 


PER  SQ.FT. 


This  year  GLASS  CLOTH  is 
greatly  improved.  A  new,  super- 
strength  material  is  being  used. 
“Tough  as  boot  leather.”  No  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  No  ordinary  acci¬ 
dent  will  tear  it.  Lasts  longer. 

T o  introduce  this  new  material  to 
you  we  make  the  following  low 
price,  Special  Trial  Offer: 

$5.00  buys  a  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide.  135  sq.  ft.  Will 
cover  a  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.  This 
amounts  to  only  3%c  per  sq.  ft. 

GUARANTEE 

Order  a  roll  today.  Use  it  on 
your  poultry  house  to  get  winter 
eggs.  Use  it  for  storm  doors  and 
windows.  Ideal  for  repairing  out¬ 
building  windows. 

If,  after  10-day’s  use,  you  do  not 
find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  glass 
substitute  you  may  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 

Samples  and  catalog  showing  how 
to  use  it  on  request.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Feeding  for 
Eggs,”  free. 

BUY  THE  GENUINE 

Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made 
only  by  Turner  Bros.  Patented. 
No  other  material  has  the  same 
weather  resisting  formula.  To  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  imitations  we  place 
the  name  “GLASS  CLOTH”  on 
every  yard.  Look  for  it  when 
buying. 

Do  not  let  another  winter  go  by 
without  getting  the  profits  GLASS 
CLOTH  will  bring  you.  Place  your 
order  today. 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  sold  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  order  from  us 
direct. 


Use  This 
COUPON 


Turner  Bros.  Dept.  78ii 

BLADEN,  NEBR.  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


TURNER  BROS.,  DEPT.  7811 
BLADEN,  NEBR.  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

I  enclose  $_ .  _ . -for  which  send  me. . 

rolls  of  GLASS  CLOTH,  prepaid  parcel  post, 
at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price.  I  f  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  ten  days’  use  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  tny  money. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ 


Town - - - - State. 
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A  Practical  Talk  About  Turkeys 


ROODING  WITH  STOVES— Nearly 
two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  on  our  manage¬ 
ment  of  turkey  poults  with  turkey 
hens  for  mothers.  During  the  past 
season  of  1927  all  of  our  poults  had 
for  mothers,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
just  how  we  managed  them.  Seven  years  ago  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  turkey  theories,  as  worked  out  by  our 
scientific  men  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and  else¬ 
where,  did  not  produce  ‘‘the  goods” — did  not  as  a 
matter  of  fact  raise  turkeys — and  so  I  began  work¬ 
ing  out  a  turkey  raising  theory  entirely  different, 
keeping  in  mind  the  habits  and  life  of  the  wild  tur¬ 
key,  and  allowing  Nature  to  do  her  share  in  the 
work.  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  daring,  because  for 
seven  years  success  has  been  greater  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Perhaps 
my  greatest  success  was  when  my  husband  joined 
me  in  the  work  two  years  ago.  Today  we  have  a 
thousand  fine  young  turkeys  that  have  never  seen 
the  parent  stock,  raised  from  40  hens  and  four 
gobblers.  I  call  them  ”the  orphans.” 

EXCELLENT  RESULTS.— We  have  raised  90 
per  cent  of  our  hatches,  and  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter,  I  feel  sure,  had  we  had  sufficient  equipment 


left  in  the  incubators  until  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  -day  after  the  hatch  begins,  gradually  reducing 
the  heat  to  about  100  degrees.  During  that  time 
they  are  living  on  the  yolk  of  the  egg  they  have 
drawn  into  their  bodies  (as  Nature  intended),  not 
getting  food  they  should  not  have,  getting  their 
strength  by  resting  after  the  exertion  of  picking  out 
of  the  shell,  and  thereby  making  strong  poults  to 
start  with.  And  in  my  judgment,  a  strong  poult  is 
a  pretty  tough  little  creature.  I  do  not  run  the  in¬ 
cubators  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  for  chickens’ 
eggs,  turn  the  eggs  at  least  twice  a  day  by  hand,  be¬ 
ing  careful  that  the  points  of  the  eggs  are  not  tipped 
up,  cool  the  eggs  once  a  day,  never  dash  water  into 
the  incubators,  and  aim  to  have  the  hatch  begin 
the  twenty-seventh  day,  not  before.  Nature  in¬ 
tended  a  turkey’s  egg  to  take  28  days  to  hatch, 
and  when  they  hatch  at  25  and  20  days  I  consider 
the  poults  premature,  and  any  little  premature  crea¬ 
ture  is  not  quite  fully  developed  and  therefore  is 
delicate.  My  average  hatch  for  the  season  of  1927 
was  67  per  cent  of  the  total  eggs  set,  and  S9  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  left  in  the  incubators  after  candling.  The 
eggs  were  not  selected,  all  sizes  and  shell  textures 
being  set. 

BROODING  AND  FEEDING— The  poults  were 


again  next  year.  We  have  given  it  to  our  breeders 
in  former  years,  and  felt  that  it  helped  to  produce 
strong,  fertile  eggs,  but  this  year  was  the  first  time 
we  have  fed  it  to  poults.  I  have  read  several  poul¬ 
try  bulletins  where  it  advised  the  feeding  of  cod 
liver  oil  to  chickens  from  the  third  week — not  be¬ 
fore.  We  fed  it  to  our  poults  in  the  very  first  meal, 
and  I  consider  it  far  more  valuable  the  first  three 
weeks  than  after  that  time.  We  continued  to  feed 
it  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  to  date  have 
fed  over  80  gallons. 

GENERAL  CARE. — At  a  week  old,  if  the  weather 
was  right,  we  allowed  the  poults  to  go  out  on  the 
ground  in  a  small  yard  connected  with  the  runway 
of  the  brooder  house  and  enclosed  by  a  fine  mesh 
wire  one  foot  high.  Just  as  soon  as  they  had 
learned  how  to  get  back  into  the  house  we  took  the 
wire  down  and  allowed  them  the  run  of  the  yard  the 
brooder  house  was  in,  which  was  about  one  acre  to  a 
house.  We  had  five  small  brooder  houses.  I  think 
it  most  important  that  the  different  sizes  be  kept 
separated  until  they  are  at  least  two  months  old, 
and  then  there  should  not  be  more  than  three  weeks 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  lots  that  are  allowed 
to  run  together.  Our  earliest  hatches  were  weaned 
from  heat  at  five  weeks,  small  portable  roosts  were 
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ready.  What  we  lost  were  weaklings  and  from  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  we  have  had  no  sickness  of  any  kind 
in  the  flocks  to  date.  It  was  our  original  intention 
to  brood  half  of  our  hatches  under  turkey  hens,  as 
heretofore,  and  half  under  brooder  stoves.  How¬ 
ever,  conditions  over  which  we  had  no  control  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  brood  all  under  brooder  stoves — for 
which  we  are  now  thankful.  Never  again  would  we 
go  back  to  the  turkey  hen  for  a  brooder.  It  is  just 
as  easy  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  care  for  100 
poults  under  a  stove  hover  as  it  is  to  care  for  one 
mother  and  20  poults. 

INCUBATOR  HATCHING.— We  kept  three  sepa¬ 
rate  blood  lines.  Eggs  from  the  three  pens  were 
hatched  separately  in  incubators,  and  the  poults 
were  wing-banded  on  being  taken  from  the  incuba¬ 
tors.  In  this  way  we  can  tell  at  a  glance  at  the 
wing  band  from  which  flock  a  poult  came  and  when 
it  was  hatched.  For  five  years  we  have  been  hatch¬ 
ing  all  of  our  turkey  eggs  in  incubators,  because  we 
feel  that  we  can  take  better  care  of  the  precious  eggs 
than  the  turkey  hens  can  during  the  very  change¬ 
able  weather  of  the  early  Spring.  A  chilled  egg, 
while  it  may  hatch,  will  undoubtedly  produce  a 
weak  poult,  and  a  weak  poult  is  not  much  to  start 
with.  So  I  prefer  to  guard  the  eggs  carefully  in 
incubators  where  they  are  not  affected  by  weather 
conditions.  Our  observations  are  that  incubator- 
hatched  poults  are  more  uniform  in  size,  larger 
than  hen-hatched  poults,  and  certainly  stronger.  I 
attribute  the  strength  to  the  fact  that  the  poults  are 


brooded  the  same  as  chickens  are  brooded,  except 
that  we  had  more  ventilation  than  most  people  use 
for  chickens.  The*  thermometer  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover  registered  100  degrees  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  the  heat  was  gradually  reduced  to  80  degrees 
at  two  weeks.  The  poults  were  given  sour  milk  for 
their  first  meal,  from  glass  jar  fountains  with  four- 
pointed  bases.  I  find  these  simple  fountains  the  best 
for  the  infants,  as  they  cannot  get  into  them  and 
become  wet.  The  poults  were  then  started  on  the 
regular  mash  they  get  all  during  their  growing- 
period,  moistened  with  poultry  cod  liver  oil  and 
water.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  need  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  rolled  oats  to  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  eat.  I 
consider  it  harmful  to  start  them  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  hard-boiled  eggs  and  rolled  oats  are  not  a 
balanced  ration,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  get  them 
to  eat  the  balanced  mash  ration  when  they  once 
learn  the  other.  A  healthy  poult  does  not  need  to 
be  taught  to  eat,  it  just  naturally  does  it.  If  Na¬ 
ture  had  wanted  poults  to  have  hard-boiled  eggs  she 
would  not  have  provided  that  the  poult  draw  the 
raw  egg  yolk  into  its  body  for  its  first  nourishment. 

RESULTS  WITH  COD  LIVER  OIL. — In  previous 
years  we  have  used  many  raw  eggs  to  moisten  the 
mash  with,  but  this  season  we  had  few  eggs  and 
many  poults,  and  as  we  knew  that  cod  liver  oil  con¬ 
tained  vitamin  D  that  the  egg  yolk  contained,  we 
substituted  the  oil  for  the  eggs.  We  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  results,  and  expect  to  feed  it 


placed  in  the  brooder  houses  in  place  of  the  stoves, 
and  just  as  soon  as  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
house  roosts,  which  was  usually  around  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  we  taught  them  to  go  on  outside 
roosts,  open  on  four  sides,  but  with  a  roof.  These 
open  roosts  are  their  permanent  roosts.  A  wild 
turkey  never  roosts  right  out  in  the  open,  but  selects 
a  well-protected  tree.  All  of  our  roosts  have  roofs, 
although  open  on  all  four  sides. 

SOUR  MILK  AND  BUTTERMILK.  —  If  poults 
are  allowed  clabber  or  sour  milk  at  all  times  for 
the  first  two  weeks  they  will  fairly  live  on  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  mash,  which  we  consider  essential 
for  them.  So  for  the  first  two  weeks  we  give  them 
sour  milk  or  clabber  about  three  times  a  day,  and 
then  only  for  short  intervals.  We  do  the  same  with 
water.  After  about  two  weeks  we  try  to  keep  clab¬ 
ber,  or  sour  milk,  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  before 
them  all  the  time.  We  are  most  particular  about 
water,  and  keep  their  water  containers  always  filled 
with  fresh  clean  water.  When  they  are  about  a 
month  old  we  place  a  little  covered  hopper  contain¬ 
ing  hulled  oats  (oats  with  the  husks  removed)  and 
whole  wheat  where  the  poults  can  help  themselves 
at  any  time.  At  about  two  months  of  age  we  add  a 
little  whole  corn,  gradually  making  the  mixture  one- 
third  of  each  by  September.  During  the  warm 
weather  they  will  eat  more  oats  and  wheat  than 
corn,  and  we  cater  to  their  appetites.  We  feed  yel¬ 
low  corn,  and  never  any  new  grains.  They  have 
(Continued  on  Page  1418) 
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Some  Live  Fruit  Notes 

ILLING  OFF  EXCESS  BLOOMS.— On  page 
1314  you  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  some 
persons  are  raising  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
practical  to  kill  off  part  of  the  blossoms  upon  an 
apple  tree  hy  a  spray  in  a  heavy  crop  year,  and 
thus  insure  annual  bearing.  You  state  further  that 
others  seem  to  think  this  a  foolish  question,  but  do 
not  say  why.  I  think  such  questions  are  good  ones 
to  create  interest  and  discussion,  and  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  plant  growth  principles 
and  problems.  In  attempting  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  well  to  note  some  things  which  have  been 
learned  about  the  effect  of  thinning  apples;  also,  as 
to  biennial  bearing. 

BIENNIAL  BEARING— First,  as  your  editorial 
indicates,  thinning  must  be  done  at  blossoming  time 
to  be  effective  in  encouraging  annual  bearing.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  biennial  bearing 
of  such  varieties  as  Baldwin  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  spurs  fruit  one  year  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  “rest”  the  next,  or  that  if  you  force  some  of 
the  spurs  to  rest  one  year  that  they  will  fruit  the 
next.  Baldwin  may  produce  a  crop  at  the  tips  of 
the  one-year  growth  with  very  few  fruits  on  spurs 
as  was  the  case  at  New  Brunswick  in  1925,  and  yet  it 
failed  to  set  blossom  buds  on  the  spurs  in  1926.  Prof. 
Chandler,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  reports  the  same  behavior  of  Baldwin  in 
New  York.  Wealthy  often  bears  annually  when 
young  but  becomes  a  biennial  bearer  later.  In  New 
Jersey,  Wealthy  produces  no  small  percentage  of  its 
fruits  upon  the  terminals  of  the  one-year-old  wood 
when  it  is  young,  but  mostly  on  spurs  when  the  trees 
become  mature.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  merely 
thinning  the  number  of  blossoms  upon  the  spurs  of 
Wealthy  would  insure  annual  bearing.  Therefore, 
even  if  we  could  thin  the  blossoms  satisfactorily 
by  a  spray,  the  desired  results  might  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

THINNING  WITH  SPRAY.— Now  as  to  thinning 
the  blossoms  effectively  by  a  spray.  Any  material 
that  would  burn  the  blossoms  would  likely  burn  and 
injure  the  leaves  and  do  serious  harm.  We 
might,  perhaps,  use  a  material  that  would  not 
burn  but  when  sprayed  upon  the  trees  in  full  bloom 
would  prevent  pollination.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
impractical  to  spray  alternate  blooming  spurs  upon 
each  branch  and  thus  obtain  an  even  thinning  over 
the  entire  tree.  We  might  prevent  pollination  of  all 
the  blossoms  upon  one-half  of  a  tree  and  allow  the 
other  half  to  fruit,  and  alternate  the  bearing  upon 
the  two  halves  of  the  tree.  But  would  this  be  any 
more  practical  than  inducing  part  of  the  orchard  to 
fruit  one  year  and  the  other  part  the  next? 

MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION.— And  here  is 
another  thought  “teaser.”  Wealthy  produced  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  apples  in  some  orchards  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  1927.  It  was  their  “on  year.”  Prices  were 
very  satisfactory.  Would  growers’  profits  ha^  been 
any  greater  with  a  medium  crop  in  1926,  when  prices 
were  low,  and  only  a  small  to  medium  crop  in  1927, 
instead  of  a  heavy  one?  There  is  still  another  pos¬ 
sibility  to  consider  in  an  attempt  to  regulate  bearing 
by  reducing  the  bloom  by  spraying.  Factors  such 
as  frost,  cold  rains,  high  winds,  and  exceptionally 
heavy  insect  and  disease  outbreaks,  may  greatlj  re¬ 
duce  a  promising  fruit  set  even  after  the  bloom 
period.  A  grower  might  later  regret  having  “given 
away”  a  percentage  of  his  “checkers  ’  so  early  in 
the  game.  Some  one  fact  may  be  determined  by 
science,  but  very  often  it  is  but  one  of  a  dozen 
“checkers”  or  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  game. 
The  successful  production  of  fruit,  involving  as  it 
does  so  many  plant  growth  and  environmental  fac¬ 
tors,  requires  keen  judgment.  Those  who  get  into 
the  “king  ro\\\’  deserve  the  crown.  m.  a.  blake. 


How  to  Store  Celery 

What  is  the  right  way  to  store  celery  for  the  Win¬ 
ter?  Last  year  I  trenched  my  celery  and  filled  in  the 
sides  with  straw,  wishing  to  keep  it  till  Spring,  but  it  all 
rotted.  U-  L<  s‘ 

Pennsylvania. 

OMMERCIALLY  celery  is  kept  in  specially 
built  houses,  so  arranged  that  moisture  and 
ventilation  will  be  correct,  and  in  cold  storages.  The 
roots  are  taken  up  and  put  into  crates  without  wash¬ 
ing.  When  wanted  they  are  removed  to  places  where 
they  are  trimmed,  washed  and  bunched.  In  farm 
practice  celery  is  put  into  cool  cellars  and  trenched 
in  various  ways,  but  often  with  heavy  loss  from 
rotting.  In  some  sections  truckers  put  celery  in  cold- 
frames,  standing  the  plants  closely  together  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  frames  with  lapped  boards  to  keep  rain 
out.  In  cold  sections,  sash  must  be  put  on  the 


frames,  and  mats  used.  The  results  in  this  practice 
are  good  in  some  cases,  but  often  rotting  is  severe. 
Much  depends  on  whether  the  frames  are  watched 
and  aired  when  weather  requires  it. 


A  New  Crop  on  Old  Potato 

THE  formation  of  small  potato  tubers  on  old 
tubers  is  a  condition  which  I  have  met  occasion¬ 
ally  in  my  experimental  work.  Just  now  I  am  find¬ 
ing  some  of  this  as  I  dig  my  crop.  Some  of  my 
plants  formed  tubers  rather  early  in  the  season. 
Then  came  a  long  dry  period  which  served  as  a 
rest  period  for  the  tuber.  Finally  rains  came  and 
the  tuber  was  ready  to  sprout.  The  little  tubers 
usually  have  a  bud  at  the  tip  just  like  the  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  These  often  grow  into  a  long 


Turkey  Roosts  With  Open  Sides.  Fig.  695 


shoot  which  develops  leaves  in  the  usual  way.  Such 
a  condition  is  rather  common  in  so-called  wild 
potatoes. 

The  whole  question  of  premature  tuber  formation, 
but  especially  with  reference  to  storage  conditions, 
has  been  investigated  by  a  Dutch  pathologist,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Wellensiek  of  Wageningen.  Dr.  Wellensiek 
was  in  Ithaca  recently  and  gave  us  an  oral  report  of 
his  work.  So  far  as  I  know  his  work  has  not  been 
published.  I  presume  it  will  appear  before  very  long. 


Mature  Potato  With  Second-groicth  Tubers.  Fig.  696 


His  oral  explanation  of  the  condition  seemed  very 
plausible  to  me.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to 
wait  until  the  whole  report  can  be  examined 
critically  before  trying  to  go  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  matter.  donald  reddick. 

Cornell  University. 


Wild  Apple  Trees;  Weedy  Ground 

1.  I  grafted  about  20  wild  apple  trees  last  Spring 
with  Cortland  scions.  They  made  a  nice  growth.  The 
trees  are  from  %  to  1  in.  in  diameter.  I  think  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  trees  out  and  planting  by  a  stone  fence  in  very 
fertile  soil.  Will  these  trees  make  anything?  2.  I 
have  some  corn  and  potato  ground  which  has  a  great 
lot  of  big  weeds.  Would  it  be  better  to  plow  under  the 
weeds  this  Fall  to  destroy  the  seeds,  so  there  would  be 
fewer  weeds  next  year?  I  want  to  plant  flint  corn  on 
potato  ground,  and  corn  ground  to  oats,  and  seed  it 
with  clover  and  Timothy.  J.  0. 

Pennsylvania. 

ES,  the  wild  trees  often  give  good  results.  They 
do  not  transplant  quite  so  well  as  trees  from  a 


nursery,  because  the  root  growth  will  be  more 
spreading.  All  wild  trees  act  this  way.  But  apples 
are  quite  hardy,  and  will  stand  considerable  root 
mutilation. 

2.  Land  that  is  so  weedy  is  usually  well  filled  with 
seed,  so  that  if  that  now  on  top  is  plowTed  under 
there  will  be  plenty  more  near  enough  to  the  surface 
to  grow.  A  good  plan  would  have  been  to  plow  the 
land  and  sow  rye,  which  by  the  time  the  ground  was 
plowed  for  corn,  would  have  made  a  large  mass  of 
humus  material.  It  is  probably  now  too  late  to  get 
much  from  rye  seeding  this  Fall. 


A  Farm  Crop  Problem 

I  am  interested  in  the  prospects  of  growing  potatoes 
in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  have,  or  can  get,  about  60 
acres  of  good  tillable  soil.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
outlook  for  potatoes?  c.  s.  K. 

OR  the  most  part  Chenango  County  is  not  a 
very  considei’able  potato  growing  section.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  are 
confined  to  an  acre  or  less  or  up  to  two,  three  or  five 
acres  in  some  cases.  There  is  a  section  to  the  north, 
particularly  on  the  upland  east  of  Sherburne,  where 
certain  farmers  have  grown  some  acres  each  year 
for  some  time.  It  is  a  pretty  good  point  to  remember 
that  the  experienced  farmers  of  a  community  are  do¬ 
ing  the  thing  they  should  do.  If  I  were  to  try  out 
the  potato  problem  in  the  territory  mentioned  I 
would  commence  with  an  acre  or  two  and  gradually 
increase  the  area  if  it  proved  to  be  good  business. 

To  grow  potatoes  one  could  hardly  afford  to  buy 
a  tractor  for  a  small  area.  Sometimes  one  can 
hire  plowing  and  harrowing  done.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment  I  would  hardly  think  of  buying  a  planter  al¬ 
though  if  it  were  later  found  advantageous  to  grow 
more  potatoes  it  would  be  wise  to  have  one.  A 
sprayer  is  needed.  A  low  pressure  spray  is  not 
worth  much  I  believe.  Generally  speaking  the  hill¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  is  considered  advisable  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  know  of  no  considerable  level  cultivation 
here.  On  large  areas  the  digger  is  generally  used. 

I  would  not  want  to  discourage  growing  potatoes 
in  this  county  but  if  I  did  not  already  own  the  land 
and  were  an  expert  in  growing  potatoes  as  one  needs 
to  be  to  make  it  worth  while  I  might  consider  New 
Jersey  or  some  such  section  for  early  potatoes  and 
a  section  like  Maine  for  the  late  ones.  True  there 
are  sections,  for  example,  Paris  in  Oneida  County, 
where  the  growing  of  potatoes  is  carried  on  largely 
and  above  Earlville  in  Madison  County.  If  I  already 
owned  the  Chenango  County  farm  and  were  expert 
in  the  potato  game  it  is  likely  that  I  might  feel  that 
I  could  make  a  success  there  by  carefully  studying 
conditions,  getting  much  information  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  keeping  at  it  for  five  years.  Some  years  it 
will  not  pay  but  that  is  the  time  to  determine  to 
plant  just  as  many  next  year,  and  knowing  the 
business  of  growing  potatoes  it  would  not  be  long 
before  there  would  be  a  year  when  I  would  get  a 
profit. 

Prices  vary  greatly  in  different  years.  I  have 
known  potatoes  to  sell  for  $2  a  bushel  and  more  and 
it  has  not  been  so  long  since  I  tried  to  sell  some  at 
35  cents.  Locally  I  can  hardly  tell  the  price  they 
have  averaged.  There  is  a  feeling  among  many  of 
our  farmers  that  since  we  use  so  much  lime  for 
clover,  etc.,  that  the  lime  is  detrimental  to  potato 
growing.  Some  advocate  the  omission  of  sufficient 
area  for  the  potatoes  from  the  regular  rotation 
where  lime  is  used.  For  a  worth  while  crop  under 
the  right  conditions  of  soil  and  cultivation  perhaps 
a  half  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer  might  be  advis¬ 
able.  I  have  known  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre  being 
grown,  but  not  in  the  section  mentioned.  One  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  little  more,  is  more  likely  as  a  rule,  but 
that  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  a  real  potato  man. 
He  ought  to  double  it  or  more  if  he  is  going  to  make 
it  a  business. 

The  varieties  usually  grown  are  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  which  sells  the  best,  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
varieties.  The  former  are  said  to  he  less  blight  re¬ 
sistant.  The  Maine  shippers  to  New  York  have  the 
advantage  in  selling,  but  Scranton  and  near-by  take 
many  potatoes  aside  from  some  local  sales.  h. 


Fall  pruned  grapevines.  This  means  pruning  after 
hard  frost,  and  continuing  the  work  as  weather  per¬ 
mits.  Some  of  our  readers  appeared  to  think  this  meant 
pruning  in  the  pleasant  weather  of  early  Fall. 

Fall  is  late,  and  it  may  be  a  mild  Winter,  but  the 
tender  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  in  the  North,  will  be 
the  better  for  protection.  In  localities  where  Winter 
is  severe  sod  is  a  desirable  cover  for  them. 

It  is  said  that  500  children  are  maimed  each  year  in 
playing  with  caps  used  in  dynamite  blasting.  Thought¬ 
lessness  in  leaving  these  caps  lying  around  is  the  cause. 
Be  careful  and  remember  that  the  caps  as  well  as  the 
dynamite  are  dangerous. 
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NEW  Features! 


“There’s  a  WITTE  Engine 
For  Every  Job’* 

^  2  to  30  H-P.  Engines  A 

Pumping  Outfits— 3-in-l  Saw 

Rig,  Log  and  Tree  >41 1 


I  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  on  your  place.  Will  increase  your  profits 
$600.00  to  $1,000.00  a  year.  Used  the  world  over. 
GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME  1 

WITTE  SUPER-HOPPER 

Double  the  water  capacity,  built  for  long  runs. 
New  all-fuel  carburetor  using  cheapest  fuels  a 
proven  money  saver.  Alloy  steel  construction, 
all  parts  Interchangeable,  removable  die  cast 
bearings,  hot  spot  cylinder  head,  WICO_  Mag¬ 
neto  with  new  (Pat.  applied  for)  tripper. 
Send  for  Free  Engine  Book,  no  obligations, 
small  easy  payment  plan.  Ed.  EL  W ITTE,  Prea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 1898  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.5  KEROSENE  GASOLINE 


I^ON  OR  GAS 


relEMM 


Guaranteed  Healthy  — True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices,  Write  for 
rout  copy— today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

22  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


_ _  1' 


Start  Right— Make  Money 

[  Now  is  a  good  time  to  study  up  on  As¬ 
paragus.  Our  FREE  Booklet  tells  how 
■  to  have  a  crop  of  Asparagus  one  year 
!  after  planting;  how  to  produce  stalks 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  such  as  have 
sold  on  theNewYork  market  for  $15 
per  dozen  bunches.  Write  today. 
[Rivervlew  Farms,  Box  R,  Bridgeton, N-J?* 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 
Skipping  Season  Oct .  16th 
to  May  1st. 

SPECIAL:  2  Year  Con- SC. 00  Per 
-0—1 


cord  Grape  Vines 


- 100 


F  W  Tnwn^nrJ  Ar  9nn«t  25  VINE  STREET 
vv»  i  ownseno  os  oons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —  the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Missionary,  Big  Joe,  $3.60 — 1000 
ROBERT  SMITH,  hassawadox,  Va 


TRAP  with  wire.  Copper  or 

I  ilHl  I  HUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer, Summit,  N.Y. 


and  RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Lure  or  bail  sent  lor  names  ot  3  or  4  trappers. 

STJEllN’8  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20<ioz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 


Our  Gladiolus  List 

now.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Dr.  Shaw’s 


Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  the  Tree 

YOU  know  before  you  plant  that 
your  fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be 
what  you  ordered,  because  Kelly 
trees  have  been  certified  to  he  True-to- 
Name  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  liis  corps  of  ex¬ 
aminers  from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  hushes,  garden  roots, 
evergreens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  hedges. 

Write  for  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

133  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

Ce/dtMuicts 

True  -to  -Na me  Fruit  Trees 


Write  for  this 

FREE  Book 


Grow  Strawberries 

Write  your  name  and  address  across  the 
corner  of  this  ad,  mail  it  to  us,  and  we’ll  send 
you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  our  new  book 
on  strawberries. 

Learn  how  you  can  grow  your  own  straw¬ 
berries  FREE,  or  how  you  can  grow  them 
for  market  and  make  big  money.  One  man 
made  $1800  from  a  single  acre.  Another  — 
$627  from  1-4  acre.  Hundreds  make  $500  to 
$1200  per  acre  right  along,  and  thousands 
are  growing  their  own. 

Strawberries  are  the  moat  delicious  fruit  that 
grows.  No  home  or  farm  is  complete  without  them. 
Get  this  book  and  learn  all  about  the  wonderful 
heavy  producing  Thorobred  Pedigree  Plants  that 
have  startled  the  strawberry  world.  The  book  tells 
how  to  grow  them. 

Get  your  pencil  and  write  your  name  and  address 
now.  Clip  the  lower  part  and  mail  it  to  us.  We’ll 
send  you  the  book  at  once  FREE. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Culture  of  Celeriac 

How  is  knob  celery  grown?  There  are 
green  leaves  on  top  of  the  ground,  but 
when  pulled  out  there  are  no  knobs  at  the 
other  end,  just  a  few  roots.  mrs.  j.  s. 

Angola,  N.  Y. 

Celeriac  or  turnip-rooted  celery  is 
grown  the  same  as  other  celery,  but  re¬ 
quires  more  potash  to  form  bulbs.  A  fer¬ 
tilizer  running  about  4-10-8  is  best. 

W.  P. 


Grafting  Seckel  Pears 

Last  April  I  grafted  a  pear  tree  with 
cuttings  from  a  Seckel  tree.  All  the 
grafts  have  died.  Is  April  too  early  or 
too  late,  or  what  is  the  matter?  My 
trees  are  not  of  the  so-called  improved 
variety  of  the  present  day,  but  I  want 
the  old  sort  by  preference.  Where  can 
I  buy  cuttings?  c.  G.  G. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Your  method  of  grafting  was  probably 
all  right.  The  general  procedure  is  to 
do  the  grafting  with  dormant  scion  wood 
matching  the  cambium  layers  of  both 
stock  and  scion,  and  protecting  the  whole 
with  grafting  wax.  If  you  cannot  get 
scions  from  some  of  your  neighbors,  try 
buying  a  Seckel  tree  from  some  reliable 
nursery.  Trees  are  not  expensive  and 
you  can  get  considerable  wood  from  one. 

H.  B.  T. 


Marketing  Laurel 

I  have  heard  that  laurel  is  highly 
prized  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
around  Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  also 
for  setting  in  yards  and  parks.  How  is 
it  prepared  to  sell  and  where  can  a  per¬ 
son  sell  it?  M.  s.  c. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 

Laurel  foliage  is  used  by  florists  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  as  well  as  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  It  is  not  prepared  in  any  way 
for  use  as  greens,  but  merely  gathered 
in  convenient  sized  branches.  There  is 
also  some  sale  for  the  shrubs  themselves 
for  use  in  landscape  gardening,  but  it  is 
not  always  practical  to  dig  the  plants 
as  sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  dig 
enough  root  to  insure  the  plant  living. 
The  nursery  plants  are  transplanted  sev¬ 
eral  times  so  that  the  root  system  is  more 
manageable. 


Peach  Cottony  Scale 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  gives  the 
following  facts  about  this  new  pest  which 
has  become  destructive  in  peach  orchards 
in  Western  New  York  during  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties,  that  lie  within  a  range  of  five 
to  seven  miles  of  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  In  its  appearance,  habits  and 
powers  of  resistance  to  the  usual  spray 
mixtures  it  Is  quite  unlike  the  common 
forms  of  scale  insects  with  which  New 
York  fruit  growers  have  had  to  contend. 
It  is  most  susceptible  to  oil  mixtures,  and 
these  are  therefore  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  orchards  where  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  usual  lime- 
sulphur  spray  is  not  giving  efficient  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  believed  that  the  cottony 
scale  will  not  prove  to  be  a  permanent 
pest  of  primary  importance.  Hence,  the 
use  of  oil  sprays  should  he  regarded  as 
an  emergency  measure  with  a  return  to 
lime-sulphur  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  insect  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  the 
peach  industry. 


Evenings  at  Home 

Fruits  of  the  Harvest 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  like  to  sit 
before  the  fire  on  a  frosty  Autumn  eve¬ 
ning,  with  a  book  in  our  hand  and  a  plate 
of  apples  at  our  side,  and  review  the 
year’s  work.  It  is  pleasant,  with  the 
wind  whistling  around  the  house,  and  a 
flurry  of  belated  leaves  fluttering  against 
the  windowpanes,  to  think  of  our  well- 
filled  cellar  and  storehouses.  These  Au¬ 
tumn  evenings  are,  or  should  be,  a  time 
of  retrospect,  when  we  take  inventory,  as 
it  were,  of  the  year’s  gains  and  losses. 
And  when  we  think  of  our  material 
wealth,  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  stored  away 
against  the  Winter’s  cold  and  barrenness, 
we  must  not  fail  to  inspect  that  place  of 
very  real,  but  unseen  things.  This  is 
our  storehouse  of  memories.  Some  of 
our  most  precious  treasures  are  kept 
here.  The  memory  of  those  jolly,  carefree 
Summer  days,  of  those  pleasant  visits 


with  loved  ones,  or  maybe  a  delightful 
motor  trip  through  the  mountains. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  recollections  of 
the  year’s  business  activities.  And,  here, 
too  often,  a  touch  of  bitterness  is  tasted 
in  our  cup  of  happy  memories.  We  re¬ 
member  some  cutting  or  unkind  thing 
that  we  have  said.  We  remember  the 
look  of  unhappiness  that  we  saw  on  the 
face  of  one  so  spoken  to,  which  was  soon 
forgotten,  only  to  come  back  and  haunt 
us  as  _  we  pass  through  this  house  of 
memories.  Or  maybe  it  was  some  mean 
or  spiteful  business  transaction  which  we 
committed,  which  rises  up  and  con¬ 
fronts  us  at  this  hour.  Oh,  how  much 
more  we  would  dwell  in  this  place  of 
memories,  if  there  were  no  painful  ones 
abiding  there  !  It  is  our  own  mean  and 
petty  actions  and  unkind  words  that  hurt 
us  most,  as  we  review  them  now.  Those 
of  others  may  be  forgiven  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  our  own  we  cannot  forget.  It 
is  also  borne  in  upon  us  at  this  time  of 
harvesting  that  “Whatsoever  a  man  sows, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.”  'If  he  has  sown 
kindly  deeds  and  friendly  words,  the  har¬ 
vest  will  be  rich  in  blessings,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections.  But  if  he  has  sown 
seeds  of  discord  and  malice,  and  spiteful 
words  and  actions,  his  harvest  shall  as 
surely  be  bountiful  in  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science,  and  a  host  of  painful  memories. 

Salisbury,  Md.  e.  P.  R. 


Pine  Mouse  in  New  England 

Pine  mouse  damage  has  been  found  in 
orchards  in  Maine,  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  creature  girdles  the  roots 
underground,  and  is  a  more  serious  pest 
than  the  ordinary  meadow  mouse,  which 
feeds  mostly  at  the  surface.  Both  mice 
are  blocky  little  animals  with  relatively 
coarse  fur,  usually  dark  brown  in  color 
and  with  small  beady  black  eyes  and  al¬ 
most  concealed  ears.  The  pine  mouse  is 
the  smaller  with  less  shaggy  fur,  more 
reddish  brown  color  and  a  very  short 
tail.  The  pine  mouse  is  a  burrowing  ani¬ 
mal,  living  and  feeding  very  largely  un¬ 
derground.  Its  burrows  may  usually  be 
detected  only  through  the  occasional  small 
openings  in  the  ground,  but  the  well- 
known  surface  runs  of  the  meadow  mouse 
are  clearly  visible.  Control  for  the  pine 
mouse  is  the  use  of  poison  baits,  while 
damage  from  meadow  mice  may  he  pre¬ 
vented  by  protecting  the  trees  with  wire 
cloth  before  Winter.  E.  M.  Mills, 
Fernald  Hall,  Amherst,  Mass.,  rodent 
specialist  for  New  England,  will  give 
further  information  to  anyone  desiring  it. 
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Autumn  Leaves  and  Why 
They  Fall 

When  w,e  look  across  the  valley  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  see  the  hills  turning  brown  and 
red  and  yellow.  The  Autumn  colors  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  Summer  green, 
but  they  are  short-lived;  soon  again  the 
woods  will  be  just  narrow,  dark-colored 
poles  with  naked  twigs.  Recently  there 
were  a  few  sharp  frosts,  and  soon 
some  leaves  swirled  slowly  down  to  the 
ground.  Is  it  the  cold  weather  that 
brings  the  tree  leaves  down?  Soon  after 
that  we  had  a  warm  spell,  and  coming 
home,  I  found  a  job  waiting  for  me,  to 
rake  a  whole  layer  of  leaves  off  the  front 
lawn.  The  day  had  been  warm  and  sunny, 
with  not  the  least  breath  of  wind 

What  is  it  that  makes  tree  leaves 
fall?  If  we  watch,  we  notice  that  most 
leaves  fall  on  the  warm,  windless  days, 
or  on  the  damp  days  after  a  rain.  Not 
many  fall  after  a  frost.  As  is  the  case 
of  most  things,  it  takes  careful  looking 
to  find  the  reason.  In  this  case,  we  find 
the  explanation  to  why  in  the  way  how 
leaves  fall.  Almost  a  month  ahead  of 
time,  the  tree  began  preparing  to  shed 
its  leaves.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf,  where  it  joins  the  twig, 
a  layer  of  cork  began  to  grow  inside.  It 
kept  on  growing  straight  across  the  leaf 
stalk,  cutting  it  off  from  the  twig.  Then 
things  stopped  for  a  while  as  if  waiting 
for  the  proper  occasion.  Frosts  came  and 
went,  but  the  leaves  did  not  fall.  Then 
along  came  the  warm  spell,  and  what 
happened?  Water  started  evaporating 
out  of  the  leaf.  The  cork  layer  pre¬ 
vented  any  water  going  from  the  tree 
into  the  leaf.  So  the  leaf  dried  and 
shriveled  up  and  contracted.  The  cork 
layer  did  not  change,  but  the  leaf 
shriveled  up  and  broke  off,  just  the  way 
old  paint  scales  off  a  house.  So  it  was 
due  to  evaporation  in  a  warm  spell  that 
the  leaves  fell. 

That  is  the  way  that  elms  and  birches 
act,  but  it  is  in  wet  weather  that  the 
leaves  of  sugar  maples  and  sweet  cherry 
fall.  The  process  is  just  the  opposite 
there.  Instead  of  the  leaf  shriveling,  this 
time  the  cork  layer  absorbs  water  from 
the  air  and  swells  up,  just  the  way  a 
sponge  does  in  a  wash  basin.  The  cork 
swells  and  the  leaf  does  not,  so  it  is 
broken  off  apd  it  falls  down. 

Now  that  we  have  the  answer  to  how 
and  what  makes  tree  leaves  fall,  we  have 
the  answer  to  another  problem.  Why  do 
trees  shed  their  leaves?  It  is  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold,  because  down  in  the 
tropics  trees  shed  their  leaves,  too.  Down 
there  it  is  the  dry  season,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  our  Winter.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  ground  is  frozen  and  the  roots  can¬ 
not  get  any  moisture  from  the  soil.  Now, 
leaves  lose  a  great  deal  of  moisture  by 
evaporation.  So,  tb  prevent  itself  from 
drying  up,  the  tree  breaks  off  its  leaves, 
and  closes  up  the  wound  with  a  cork 
layer  through  which  no  water  can  get 
out.  Another  reason  why  leaves  are  shed, 
is  that  if  they  became  all  loaded  up  with 
snow  and  ice,  they  would  be  so  heavy  that 
the  branches  would  break  off.  Pines  and 
other  evergreens  do  not  have  to  break 
off  their  leaves,  because  they  are  heavily 
coated  with  wax,  through  which  little 
water  evaporates,  and  are  so  narrow  and 
slippery  that  not  much  snow  -stays  on  the 
leaves. 

Careful  observation  gives  us  the  answer 
to  a  few  questions.  But  it  does  not  tell 
us  how  the  tree  knows  when  to  begin 
growing  the  cork  layer,  nor  why  birches 
act  one  way  and  maples  another.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  questions  which 
will  be  entirely  unsolved  for  you  and  me. 

New  York.  EUGENE  EATON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Nov..  3  many  tourists 
were  halted  at  Medicine  Bow,  TS  yo.,  by 
an  early  blizzard,  which  buried  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  great  drifts  of  snow. 

The  Middletown  (N.  J.)  Baptist 

Church  celebrated  its  260tli  anniversary 
Nov.  3.  The  congregation  was  organized 
in  1667,  when  a  few  of  the  first  white 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  gathered  at 
the  log  cabin  home  of  John  Stout.  A 
year  later  the  first  church  was  .  erected. 
The  present  church  was  built  in  1832, 
near  where  the  original  church  stood.  The 
anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  congre¬ 
gational  meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Luke  M.  Bleakney,  and 
followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  church  parlor. 

Nov.  4  "  floods  occurred  through  Ver¬ 


mont,  Connecticut  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Rutland,  Vt.,  was  partly 
under  water,  without  electric  light,  power 
or  gas.  Two  men  were  drowned  at 
Barre,  Vt.,  in  the  collapse  of  a  building, 
and  one  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The^  floods 
were  due  to  excessive  rain.  Nov.  6 
breeches  buoy,  swung  over  a  swirling 
mass  of  water  200  ft.  wide,  was  used  to 
save  the  lives  of  three  women  and  one 
man  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  when  the  crest  of 
the  flood  was  sweeping  through.  The 
four  persons  were  marooned  in  their 
farmhouse.  Nov.  6  the  death  list  was  put 
at  89,  but  was  believed  to  be  much  great¬ 
er.  At  Barre,  Vt.,  Lieut.-Gov.  S.  Hol- 
lister  and  six  others  were  drowned ;  at 
Dalton,  Vt.,  the  death  list  was  put  at 
32,  and  other  deaths  were  reported  at 
Montpelier,  Rutland,  Sharon,  Bennington, 
Newport,  West  Charleston  aiid  Water- 
bury,  Vt. ;  Westfield,  Worcester,  Becket, 
Millbury,  Hadley  and  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Westerly,  R.  I.;  Berlin  and  West 
Lebanon,  N.  H. ;  Milo  and  Pemaquid 
Point,  Me.  At  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  broke  all  records  since 
1854,  and  the  property  loss  in  that  State 
was  put  at  $1,500,000.  Low  tempera- 
ture,  rain  and  snow  added  to  the  misery 
of  the  homeless  through  the  flood  area. 
Nov.  8  Vermont  started  on  a  definite 
program  of  rebuilding  its  homes,  indus¬ 
tries  and  highways,  ruined  by  the  flood 
waters  of  its  rivers.  While  outside  agen¬ 
cies  continued  their  work  of  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  7,500  persons  in  the  valleys 
of  the  north  with  food,  fuel,  clothing  and 
medicine,  the  first  steps  toward  State¬ 
wide  rehabilitation  went  forward.  Enable 
to  assemble  a  special  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  this  time  because  of  washed- 
out  roads  and  bridges  all  over  the  State, 
Gov.  John  E.  Weeks  found  himself  tem¬ 
porarily  halted  by  lack  of  money.  In¬ 
stead,  he  announced  his  intention  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  banks  and  men  of  wealth  in 
the  State  to  underwrite  a  $500,000  loan 
to  the  State  on  their  own  responsibility. 
Indications  were  that  this  money  would 
all  be  used  for  bridge  and  road  construc¬ 
tion  almost  immediately.  Despite  losses 
of  more  than  $6,000,000,  and  with  many 
of  its  industries  bankrupt,  Montpelier 
talked  of  a  special  bond  issue  of  $500,000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  3-ft.  circle  of 
crushed  rock  or  similar  material,  white¬ 
washed,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Airways 
Division  of  the  Aeronautics  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  marking 
boundaries  of  all  intermediate  fields  on 
airways  for  daylight  flying.  The  depart¬ 
ment  Nov.  3  announced  work  on  this 
boundary  marking  has  been  started.  All 
intermediate  fields  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  along  the  lighted  airways  are 
outlined  by  boundary  lights  on  standards, 
around  the  bases  of  which  will  be  placed 
the  circle  of  whitewashed  stone.  Where 
an  airway  is  flown  only  by  day  the  same 
white  markers  will  be  used  without  the 
light  standards. 

Per  capita  income  for  the  United  States 
in  1924  was  $685  compared  to  $430  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  $225  for  France  and 
$210  for  Germany,  according  to  the  last 
available  figures  comparing  the  national 
incomes  of  all  countries,  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  Post-war  per  capita  income 
for  the  United  States  nearly  doubles  pre¬ 
war  income,  with  about  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  only 
a  slight  gain  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
1924  the  total  national  income  of  the 
United  States  was  $79,000,000,000.  Es¬ 
timates  place  the  total  for  1926  at  $90,- 
000,000,000.  The  income  per  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  1926  is  estimated  at  $2,010, 
compared  to  $1,840  in  1924  and  $864  in 
1913.  In  1924  the  total  national  income 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  approximate¬ 
ly  $19,000,000,000,  compared  to  $13,000,- 
000,000  for  Germany  and  $9,000,000,000 
for  France.  Last  available  figures  on  the 
national  wealth  of  the  four  leading  coun¬ 
tries  are  for  1922  and  are  :  United  States, 
$320,803,000,000;  United  Kingdom,  $88,- 
840,000,000 ;  France,  $67,610,000,000  and 
Germany,  $35,700,000,000.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  steady  increase  in  the  na¬ 
tional  income  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  says  that  although  production  has 
•  increased  steadily  since  1919,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  in  the  industry  has  de¬ 
creased.  In  1925  there  were  23,081.000 
workers  engaged  in  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing  and  transportation,  com¬ 
pared  to  24,969,000  in  1919.  The  decrease 
in  workers,  it  is  stated,  has  increased  the 
output  per  worker  and  has  not  resulted  in 
unemployment,  as  many  have  gone  into 
other  work. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— With  more 
than  half  his  journey  behind  him,  A.  H. 
F.  Scliiffely,  Argentine  schoolmaster,  was 
at  Mexico  City,  Nov.  3  waiting  to  resume 
what  will  probably  be  the  longest  horse¬ 
back  ride  known — from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
New  York,  10,000  miles.  Attacks  of 
malaria  fever,  suffered  in  the  tropical 
jungles  of  Central  America,  had  left  the 
rider  somewhat  weak  and  thin.  His  two 
Argentine  ponies,  “Mancha”  and  “El 
Gato,”  however,  were  both  in  fine  shape, 
sleek  and  strong,  despite  the  hardships  of 
the  long  trip,  begun  more  than  two  years 
ago.  The  school  teacher  believes  he  will 
reach  New  York  in  about  four  mouths. 

Short  skirts  threatened  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry,  but  golf  socks  have  put  new  life 
into  it,  W.  P.  Wing,  secretary  of  the 
California  Wool  Growers’  Association, 
said  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  San  Francisco  Nov. 
4.  Demand  for  socks  has  more  than  used 
up  the  wool  on  hand  when  fashion  de¬ 
creed  shorter  Skirts,  he  added. 
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shows  that  quality 


can  be  low  in  price 


1  Hanes  Collarettes 
are  cut  to  size.  A 
40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap 
open. 


O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t 
~  pull  off.  They  snug 
the  wrist.  Reinforced 
on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 


"2  Hanes  Elastlo 
Shoulders  give  with 
every  movement,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  made 
with  a  service-doubling 
lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong, 


A  Hanes  Closed 
Crotch  really  stays 
closed.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  mea¬ 
surement  as  well  as 
chest. 


C  Hanes  Elastic 
**  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  socks. 


Here  is  a  good,  warm,  snug-fitting  underwear  at 
prices  that  save  you  money — Hanes.  Hanes  is 
made  right  from  start  to  finish.  Guaranteed  — 
every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  Seams  are  smooth 
and  flat.  Buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay. 

Hanes  material  is  soft  and  fine  and  elastic.  It 
follows  every  move  of  every  muscle.  Can’t  wrinkle 
or  bind  anywhere.  No  wonder  that  Hanes  brings 
you  longer  wear.  No  wonder  it  stands  more  washing. 

It’s  a  fact,  men,  Hanes  brings  you  perfect  under¬ 
wear  comfort,  and  the  best  value  that  you  ever 
wore  a  coat  over. 

Made  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  weights. 
For  every  season  and  every  climate.  From  sturdy 
extra-heavy  weights  to  light  weights.  Union  suits 
priced  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Shirts  and  drawers  at  75c 
and  85c  the  garment.  Union  suits  for  boys  and 
children  too,  75c  to  $1. 

Ask  for  Hanes  at  your  regular  store.  If  they 
can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us  today. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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G ALLOW  A  Y 


Days9  Trial 

and  4  easy  ways  to 
pay— Small  payments 
in  6-9-12  months' 
time. 


The  Big  . 

GALLOWAY 
FACTORIES 
At  Waterloo,  Iowa 

with  their  capacity  of  85,000 
separators,  10,000  engines  and 
10,000  spreaders  are  running 
strong  to  save  farmers  an¬ 
other  million  dollars  in  1928. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Evert 

|  Galloway’s  Direct  F rom-Factory-to-Farm 
/  Plan  of  [Selling— -tried  and  tested  for  20 
'years— has  demonstrated  that  t{h i s  ona 
,  small  profit  plan  makes  low  prices  possible. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty  fanners 
saved  a  million  dollars  in  1927.  Rock  bottom 
prices  on  separators,  engines,  implements  and 
household  goods  will  save  farmers  another  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1928. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND  FARMERS - 
STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN J 

The  big  Galloway  Factories  shown  below  at 
,  ,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  are  practically  at  your  front  door, 

’  'vsAiJr  Our  new  distributing  plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
■  ready  to  serve  you  with  Bigger,  Better,  Greater  Galloway 

^Bargains  than  ever  before— and  with  big  savings  in  freight. 

GALLOWAY  New  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR— $50  Less 

There  Is  no  separator  made  that  beats  the  Galloway  for  con¬ 
struction,  improvements,  close  skimming,  easy  operation,  eco¬ 
nomical  upkeep.  Look  the  world  over,  try  any  or  all  alongside 
the  Galloway  for  90  days  on  your  own  farm,  check  them  against 
the  Galloway,  decide  which  is  best,  cheapest,  most  satisfactory. 
Your  choice  will  be  the  Galloway  because  it  does  all  you  ex¬ 
pect  and  more.  Best  of  all  it’s  cheaper  by  $60  than  other  Bepara- 
1  tors  in  its  class.  Prove  this  to  yourself,  get  a  Galloway  on  90 
1  days’  trial  then  pay  for  it  in  small  payments  or  pay  in  6-9-12 
months. 

"UHimmiKBSsit  SEPARATORS— ENGINES— SPREADERS  1 

Sgp'GET  BIG  1928  CATALOG  FRFF 

i  nna  Theso  are  Galloways’  Big  Three.  The  great-  ■  Mm  Mm  Km 

est  bargains  ever  offered.  Made  in  our  own  factories.  Sold 
direct  from  factory-to-tarro.  Get  New  1928  Catalog  Free,  Read  about 
our  factories.  How  our  products  are  made.  Cneck  up  construction  de¬ 
tails.  Note  the  improvements.  Satisfy  yourself  that  we  build  real  quality 
Into  these  machines,  and  sell  that  quality  cheaper  than  ever  before. 
Catalog  is  Really  a  Buyer’s  Guide  that  should  be  in  every  farm 
borne.  Send  for  yours  today.  It’e  FREE. 

THE  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Dept.  277  u  Albany,  New  York 

Eastern  Branch,  Albert  Chapman,  Mgr, 


For  1-4  H.  P.  Engine. 
I  A  Handy  Andy  for  all 
[odd  jobs.  Biggest  en-1 
'  gine  value  your  money 
can  buy.  Other 
sizes  up  to  16  H.  P.’ 
equally  low  in  pro¬ 
portion. 


Lower 

Prices 


on 

Spreaders' 

Increased  output  duo 
to  bigger  demand,  re¬ 
duced  overhead, makes 
it  possible  to  offer  the  sa__. 
old  quality  Galloway  Spreader 
—the  latest  improved  3  in  1  ma 
chine  that  spreads  manure,  lin  , 
straw— at  reduced  prices  making  t 
the  Biggest  Spreader  Bargain  i 


>  World. 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  land 
JjjnT  quickly  and  cheaply^  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stomps  r- 
.  for  neighbors.  Rip-  ' 
f  logle  of  Iowa  road© 

>  510,000  id  spare  time* 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
—  _  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

1 430.29th  Str.»  Centerville.iowa 


‘Best  tool  I  have 
on  the  f'arir\Vsaays 

EdnvundVleLster.  Slocum.  RI. 


is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
Write  for  low  price  on  the  Utility 
Harrow,  also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
Soil  and  Jts  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors.  O 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW CO,  32  mainstHIGGANUM.CONN. 


^  >  u.  s. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  ARMS 

Mauser  -  Luger  -  Merkel  -  Scott  -  Webley 
rifles,  field  and  trap  cuhs 
Sportsmen— before  buying 
Send  lor  our  88  p»B«  illu.tr.ted  c»t*log.  Th« .  "JJt  *S" 
plete  «Ulo*  of  Imported  Arm.  ever  i.eued  m  Americ. 


i 


A.  F.  Stoeger.  Inc.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

.  224  East  42nd  Street  _  J 


IN  THE, SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  fanning  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


P1UUA0  nnUCDC  All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
uANf Ad  UUlLllO  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

“WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  his 
views  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
.  MORRIS  de  HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


....  they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
seasoned  wood.  They  are  an¬ 
chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
discount.  Time  payments  taken 
if  desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

SI 6-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Out, 


World's  Greatest  Utility  Light 

300  CANDLE  POWER-with 

new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm- proof,  rain- proof,  b ug- proof .  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors — anywhere.  Bright,  white  light — 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  ’  - 
the  cost.  Burns  96 per  cent  air —4  per  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  or k  ero- 
eenc.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor- 
1  esB.safe.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  30  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money -savins;  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

671  Lamp  Bldg,  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Makebig  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick ! 


Nature  Notes 


Winter  Stores  for  Hive 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  standard 
10-frame  hive.  How  much  honey  must  I 
have  for  the  bees,  to  feed  them  during 
the  Winter?  A.  s. 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Good  bee-keepers  tell  us  that  30  lbs.  of 
honey  is  not  too  much  to  carry  a  good 
colony  through  the  Winter  season,  more, 
rather  than  less,  should  be  provided.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  approximate  weight 
of  one  of  your  full  frames  of  .honey,  that 
can  be  quickly  ascertained  by  weighing, 
and  you  will  not  run  the  risk  of  leaving 
your  bees  short  of  stores  before  they  can 
be  replenished  another  season.  M.  B.  D. 

An  Old  Plan  for  Killing  Rats 

I  notice  a  request  for  a  practical  plan 
for  exterminating  rats  from  an  unoccupied 
house.  A  long  time  ago  I  read  of  a 
plan  which  at  the  time  appealed  to  me  as 
being  decidedly  practical  as  a  means  of 
destroying  rodent  pests. 

Stand  a  water-tight  barrel  upon  end ; 
head  removed.  Fill  partly  with  water. 
Suspend  a  false  lid  horizontally  at  top 
of  barrel,  by  means  of  a  spindle  or  shaft 
across  its  central  diameter  and  to  which 
it  is  fastened  by  means  of  small  staples 


it  on  the  ground,  as  would  a  flicker  or 
robin  or  blackbird.  They  are  never  seen 
on  the  ground  eating  the  fallen  fruit. 
They  attack  one  sound  fruit  after  an¬ 
other.  As  soon  as  one  is  knocked  down 
they  attack  another  and  always  the  best¬ 
looking  fruit  in  the  top  of  the  tree  being 
preferred.  After  shooting  a  few  they  be¬ 
come  cautious,  but  are  persistent  and 
return  hour  after  hour  to  a  new  spot, 
keeping  the  farmer  prancing  back  and 
forth  like  a  good  tennis  player.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  this  ravaging 
new  pest  ?  j.  f.  k. 

Brentwood,  Md. 


Snowshoe  Rabbits 

These  big  rabbits  probably  do  less  dam¬ 
age  to  fruit  trees  than  some  others.  They 
usually  stay  pretty  close  to  the  places 
where  the  evergreens  grow.  Nurseries 
and  young  orchards  close  to  swamps  and 
brushy  woods  would  suffer,  some  especial¬ 
ly  if  a  few  of  the  animals  got  a  taste 
for  that  kind  of  wood.  Forest  nurseries 
and  young  forest  plantations  very  often 
suffer  severely.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  few  snowshoe  rabbits  to  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  acres  of  young  pine  trees. 
Their  favorite  way  of  dining  is  to  cut 
off  the  topmost  branch  of  a  small  tree  and 
then  eat  it,  -wood  and  bark  together,  as 
one  might  take  in  a  stalk  of  celery.  This 
is  bad  enough  if  the  tree  happens  to  be 
birch  or  willow.  It  is  worse  if  the  tree  is 
a  young  apple  or  pear  in  an  orchard. 
Those  trees  will  usually  recover  without 


The  Silos  Are  Now  Filled  and  Ready  for  the  Winter  Feeding.  This  Picture  Shows 
Up-to-date  Equipment  for  Cutting  and  Blowing  Into  the  Silo 


or  otherwise.  The  ends  of  the  spindle 
are  supported  upon  the  chimes  of  the 
barrel  or  else  inserted  through  holes  bored 
through  the  end  of  the  staves  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  accurate  and  positive 
action.  Bait  is  fastened  to  one  edge  of 
the  lid  and  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft 
so  that  when  the  rats  steps  upon  the 
baited  edge  of  the  lid,  it  will  immediately 
tip  and  precipitate  the  rodent  into  the 
water  below.  For  the  purpose  of  automa¬ 
tic  action,  a  suitable  counterweight  is 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  dii’ectly 
opposite  the  baited  edge,  which  should  be 
just  heavy  enough  to  return  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  position  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the 
rat  has  been  released.  Of  course  the 
weighted  edge  of  the  lid  would  have  to  be 
supported  from  beneath  to  insure  the 
proper  position  when  the  trap  is  reset. 
Finally  an  inclined  runway,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  the  rats  in  reaching  the  bait, 
may  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  board  or 
plank  reaching  from  the  floor  to  barrel 
head. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Predatory  Starling 

I  find  that  the  most  destructive  bird 
now  raiding  the  gardens  and  orchards  is 
the  imported  British  starling.  When  the 
broods  have  attained  maturity  they  flock 
in  ravenous  hordes.  They  seem  to  prefer 
the  slop  or  garbage  tanks,  and  eat  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  such  stuff,  but  when  it  is 
not  easily  found,  they  tear  open  the  ears 
of  sweet  corn  and  greedily  eat  the  tender 
grains.  As  they  are  silent  and  vigilant, 
and  travel  swiftly  and  in  great  numbers, 
they  do  the  corn  much  more  extensive 
damage  than  do  the  crows  and  black¬ 
birds,  from  which  the  starling  has  only 
recently  learned  the  corn  graft.  They 
seem  to  hear  the  farmer’s  dinner  bell 
from  afar  and  avail  themselves  of  his 
preoccupation  to  destroy  his  sweet  corn, 
or  get  every  seed  from  his  sunflowers,  or 
pick  holes  in  every  pear  or  apple  on  his 
trees.  They  silently  and  swiftly  sail 
into  the  far  side  of  a  tree  and  in  a  few 
moments  have  dug  holes  into  every  pear 
or  apple.  If  the  apple  falls  to  the  ground 
they  will  net  go  down  after  it  and  finish 


great  injury  to  their  appearance,  but  a 
young  pine  will  hardly  recover  at  all. 
When  the  first  forest  planting  was  done 
by  New  York  State  snowshoe  rabbits  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  part  of  the  young  pines 
before  they  had  been  growing  a  year.  I 
do  not  think  the  snowshoe  rabbits  gnaw 
the  bark  of  trees  quite  as  much  as  the 
cottontails.  Trees  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  three  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  deepest  snow  are  -  fairly  safe.  The 
rabbits  will  reach  up  nearly  or  quite 
three  feet  to  bite  off  twigs. 

Snowshoe  rabbits  are  different  from 
the  western  jack  rabbits  although  both 
change  to  white  in  Winter  in  country 
where  it  ordinarily  snows  in  Winter.  The 
jack  rabbit  has  longer  legs  and  longer 
ears,  is  generally  more  rangy  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  grows  to  a  large  size.  The 
snowshoe  rabbit  gets  its  naifie  from  its 
very  large  hind  feet,  which  are  increased 
in  size  in  Winter  by  the  growth  of  the 
hair  between  the  toes  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  sole.  Weighing  only  a  few  pounds, 
and  with  feet  about  as  large,  each,  as  a 
man’s  hand,  they  hardly  sink  at  all  in 
snow  so  soft  and  loose  that  a  man  on 
snowshoes  goes  in  to  his  knees.  In  their 
native  swamps  and  spruce  thickets  they 
can  play  hide  and  seek  for  hours  with 
any  man,  rarely  being  more  than  a  few 
feet  away  and  yet  never  being  .seen.  When 
followed  by  a  dog  they  will  make  a 
larger  circle  than  a  cottontail  before 
coming  back  to  the  starting  point.  As 
game  animals  they  are  better  than  the 
cottontail  because  they  do  not  dodge  into 
the  first  vacant  hole. 

Regardless  of  their  game  qualities  we 
must  consider  all  rabbits  injurious  to 
farm  crops  and  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  justification  for  introducing  them  or 
adding  to  their  numbers  in  any  settled 
country  unless  the  land-owner  can  have 
complete  control  of  his  land  and  can  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  compensation  for  their  be¬ 
ing  there.  Where  a  man  can  make  an 
agreement  with  responsible  hunters 
(there  are  some)  so  that  he  can  be  paid 
enough  to  make  it  more  profitable  to 
have  rabbits  or  pheasants  or  some  other 
kind  of  game  on  his  farm  he  may  be  able 
to  overlook  the  depredations  of  those  ani¬ 
mals.  If  he  must  see  his  crops  ravaged 
by  the  game  and  his  fields  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  hunters  he  is  amply  justified  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  limit  within  the  law  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  game  until  it  will  no 
longer  tempt  the  shooters. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 
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Hundreds 

of 

Thou - 
sands 
Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


It  is  keeping  MacMillan  warm  in  the 
frozen  north.  Made  of  strong,  wind- 
proof  knit  cloth  with  knit-in-wool-fleece 
lining  and  is  cut  to  fit  snugly  without 
binding.  Keeps  you  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  coldest  days. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
three  styles — coat  with  or  with - 
out  collar  and  vest. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond • 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood.  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  praeticalsaw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
r.narantPPfl  sr**.  prices.  Also  U.  &  Z.  all  steel 
ciuardiueeu  ^  concrete  Mixers-  money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 


Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa* 


LET  US  TAN 


Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
■women),  .Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


INK 

I  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  prime  large  dark 
and  extra  dark  skins,  from  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England  states. 

Other  sections  according  to  color. 

SKUNK  COON  RATS 

COYOTES  LYNX  CATS  BADGERS 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipment 
ready  don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send 
them  along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges 
both  ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETON,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1899.  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


WE  NEED  B7IIOQ 
YOUR  RAW  "URu 

We  pay  the  highest  prices 

EXPERT  GRADING —PROMPT  PAYMENTS 
REAL  MONEY  NOT  PROMIS  ES  —  THAT'S 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Write  today  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 

Established  1894 

115  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


—RAW  FURS 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  tlie 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tugs,  market  reports,  etc. 
TVe  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  anv  other  fur  house.  Write  today'. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO  ,  INC.,  148  West  27th  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 


Market  for  Witloof 

I  have  been  raising  some  Brussels  wit¬ 
loof  or  French  endive  for  the  last  two 
years  and  have  been  successful  in  so  far 
as  good  shoots  are  concerned.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  French  endive  sold  for  40  cents  per 
lb.  in  the  retail  stores  here  for  the  im¬ 
ported  stuff,  while  a  good  retailer  paid 
me  35  cents  per  lb.  The  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  there  is  little  demand  for 
it  in  this  locality.  People  do  not  know 
how  to  eat  it,  yet  I  prefer  it  to  celery.  I 
intend  to  raise  two  or  three  acres  if 
salable.  Is  there  a  goocT  demand  for  it 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia?  A.  v.  v. 

New  Castle,  Del. 

Our  advice  to  you  would  be  to  go 
rather  slowly  on  increasing  your  culture 
of  witloof.  The  market  for  it  is  never 
large,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  over¬ 
crowd  it.  While  people  who  are  familiar 
with  it  like  it,  it  is  really  high-priced  for 
the  average  consumer.  Whenever  they 
have  to  pay  35  cents  or  40  cents  for  a 
pound  of  witloof,  and  can  get  a  head  of 
that  very  solid  California  lettuce  for  15 
cents,  the  lettuce  is  likely  to  be  the  choice 
with  housekeepers  of  moderate  means. 
The  Belgian  witloof  imported  here  is 
bought  by  some  of  the  large  dealers  who 
have  a  select  hotel  trade,  and  they  can 
get  as  much  as  they  want  of  a  uniform 
quality.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt  two  or  three  acres  in 
this  plant  if  3*011  do  not  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  in  sight. 


Corn-borer  Control  Methods 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  154S-F,  “The 
European  Corn-borer;  Its  Present  Status 
and  Methods  of  Control,”  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  includes 
the  following  points  regarding  control  of 
the  pest. 

The  main  effort  at  control  of  the  corn- 
borer  in  the  Middle  West  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  disposal  of  corn  refuse. 

Large-stemmed  weeds  or  grasses  grow¬ 
ing  in  or  along  the  edge  of  badly  infested 
cornfields  must  also  be  destroyed.  In¬ 
fested  plants  may  be  disposed  of  through 
any  one  of  the  following  methods  or  by 
a  combination  of  such  methods:  (1) 
Feeding  to  live  stock  direct  from  the  field, 
or  as  silage,  or  as  finely  cut  or  finely 
shredded  material.  (2)  Plowing  under 
cleanlj-.  (3)  Burning  completely. 

Each  field  presents  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem.  In  any  case  the  clean-up  method 
adopted  will  vary  according  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  practice  used.  The  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  all  corn  remnants 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  corn-borer 
changes  to  the  moth  or  flying  stage. 

For  the  sake  of  safety  the  clean-up 
should  be  completed  by  May  1  of  each 
year.  In  fields  which  cannot  be  plowed, 
or  otherwise  handled  effectively  in  the 
Spring,  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
dispose  of  all  corn  remnants  during  the 
Fall.  In  case  the  corn  is  to  be  cut,  it 
should  be  cut  as  low  and  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Special  low-cutting  attachments 
for  corn  binders  may  be  purchased  for 
this  purpose.  If  corn  is  to  be  cut  by 
hand,  a  short-handled  heavy  hoe  should 
be  used  because  this  permits  low  cutting 
without  undue  exertion.  In  case  infested 
cornstalks  are  fed  direct  to  live  stock 
without  previous  cutting  or  shredding,  the 
uneaten  parts  should  be  destroyed  unless 
trampled  deeply  into  manure.  Increased 
use  of  silo  and  liusker-shredder  machines 
is  recommended. 

If  plowing  is  to  be  effective  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  corn-borer  all  trash  must  be 
turned  under  completely  so  that  plowed- 
under  material  may  not  be  dragged  to 
the  soil  surface  by  later  cultivation  be¬ 
fore  the  moths  emerge.  Clean  plowing 
deprives  borers  of  their  natural  shelter 
when  they  crawl  to  the  soil  sux-face  after 
being  plowed  under.  Average  plowing 
methods  must  be  improved  sufficiently  to 
insure  that  all  cornstalks  and  trash  are 
turned  under  completely. 

In  case  the  available  plowing  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  handle  standing  cornstalks 
or  high  stubble,  they  should  be  cut  or 
broken  off  at  the  ground  level,  raked  both 
ways  of  ■  the  field  into  windrows,  and 
burned.  This  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  such  an  extent  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  can  then  be  plowed  under  clean¬ 
ly.  Breaking  or  cutting  off  standing 
cornstalks  at  the  ground  level,  followed 
by  clean  raking  into  windrows  or  piles, 
and  clean  burning,  are  very  effective 
methods.  They  may  be  made  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  the  remaining  trash  is  plowed 
under  cleanly.  Before  June  1  of  each 
year  burn  all  eonrstalks  that  have  been 
used  for  building  shelters  for  live  stock, 
for  thatching,  and  for  windbreaks,  and 
similar  purposes.  This  should  also  in¬ 
clude  surplus  stalks  stored  for  fodder 
and  all  stalks  in  and  around  barnyards 
and  feed  lots. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Ketone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 

FURS  WANTED  SRAW  FURS 

to  us.  Put  on  your  valuation  or  say  hold  separate* 
Our  returns  will  please  you.  Price  list  and  tags  on 
request  r>  Ci  VINCENT,  llllUdale,  New  York 


“A  small  girl  in  our  neighborhood 
was  reproved  by  her  mother  for  calling  a 
neighbor’s  child  homely,  and  was  told  to 
go  immediately  and  apologize.  This  is 
how  she  did  it :  ‘I’m  sorry,  Alice,  I  said 
you  were  homely.  I  only  meant  that 
your  face  wasn’t  very  becoming*’  ” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


If  you  want  extra  traction  and  long 
tread  wear  in  addition  to  balloon 
tire  comfort,  be  sure  you  get  this 
quiet-running  new-type  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


'"Let’s  look  at  it!” 

Most  of  us  like  to  see  what  we  are  buying, 
whether  it  be  tires  or  anything  else. 

You  can  do  that  when  you  buy  tires  of 
your  home  town  Goodyear  dealer;  he  has 
your  size  in  stock  where  it  can  be  examined 
before  you  pay. 

He  will  recommend  the  size  and  type  ot 
Goodyear  Tire  that  is  best  for  your  car.  He 
will  mount  that  tire  on  the  rim  for  you, 
and  till  it  with  air. 

Ml  the  time  that  tire  is  in  your  use  he  will 
help  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  you  the  maximum  results. 

This  service  of  the  Goodyear  dealer  will 
prove  a  time-saver  and  money-saver  for  you. 

Test  it  once  and  see  for  yourself. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  traditional 
Goodyear  policy :  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  the  product,  and  to  provide  facilities 
so  that  users  ivill  get  all  that  value  out. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  \ 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  \ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  \ 
lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder  ; 


Goody  ear  Means  Good  Wear 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

We  are  beginning  to  get  an  abundant 
supply  of  new  crop  vegetables  from  the 
South  as  the  varieties  of  nearby  vege¬ 
tables  decrease  with  the  advancing  sea¬ 
son.  The  season  has  been,  an  unusually 
long  one,  however,  and  it  is  only  during 
the"  last  few  days  that  the  temperature 
has  been  low  enough  to  do  any  damage. 
Good  Lima  beans  from  Virginia  have  been 
selling  $4  to  $4.50  a  bushel,  and  there  has 
been  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  $2 
to  $2.25  per  % -bushel  for  best  Florida 
green  beans.  Fancy  eggplants  have  also 
been  bringing  a  good  price,  Florida  crates 
selling  $2.25  to  $3.25  and  cucumbers  from 
the  same  State  were  lirm  at  $3.50  to  $4 
per  bushel  box.  Peas  were  rather  scarce 
and  in  demand,  bushel  hampers  ranging 
$4.50  to  $5.25.  Fall  and  Winter  vege¬ 
tables  are  quite  plentiful  from  nearby 
States.  Cabbage  has  been  quite  dull  and 
low  prices  prevail.  New  York  State 
Danish  ranged  $8  to  $12  a  ton  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  Savoy  from  nearby  averaged  about 
75  cents.  Celery  has  been  lirm  especial¬ 
ly  on  small  sizes,  New  York  per  two- 
thirds  crate  in  the  rough  ranging  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Fancy  white  mushrooms  have 
been  holding  around  a  dollar  per  3-lb. 
basket,  with  undergrades  selling  as  low 
as  30c.  Onions  were  very  dull,  prices 
holding  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100- 
lb.  sack  for  yellow  varieties  and  $2.25  for 
white  boilers.  A  little  firmer  tone  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  potato  market  for  good 
stock  but  there  was  little  change  in 
prices.  Maine  Green  Mountains  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  out  at  $2.15  to  $2.25  per 
100-lb.  bulk  and  Pennsylvania’s  in  two- 
bushel  sacks  ranged  $2.25  to  $2.65  as  to 
quality.  Some  New  York  States  brought 
$2.90  per  150-lb.  sack  and  there  was 
also  some  competition  from  Maryland, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota. 
Carrots  were  plentiful  and  dull,  rough 
stock  bringing  about  $1  per  100  lbs.  while 
washed  stock  was  quoted  at  $1  a  bushel. 
There  has  been  a  fair  movement  on 
greens.  Spinach  is  coming  from  Norfolk 
as  well  as  from  nearby  and  from  Mary¬ 
land,  the  latter  selling  up  to  $1.50  a 
bushel  and  the  Virginia  stock  ranged  60c 
to  $1.25.  Fancy  bleached  endive  ranged 
60c  to  $1,  but  escarole  and  kale  sold  at 
low  prices.  Lettuce  is  doing  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  two  weeks  ago  when  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  dollar  a  crate.  Recently 
good  stock  has  been  selling  5j>l  to 
for  eastern  crates  of  two  dozen  and  west¬ 
ern  crates  of  four  to  five  dozen  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $3  to  $3.25  a  crate.  Apples 
are  holding  about  steady  under  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand.  Virginia  Yorks  2%-m. 
and  up  ranged  $3.75  to  $4  and  Staymens 
about  a  dollar  a  barrel  higher.  Markets 
continue  steady  to  firm  at  shipping 
points  and  most  consuming  centers  report 
a  steady  market,  although  the.  movement 
in  many  cases  is  not  very  active. 

EGG Sl  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  last  week  were  about  21,- 
000  cases,  about  the  same  as  for  the  week 
previous  but  nearly  6,000  cases  heavier 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Total  receipts  since  January  1,  however, 
are  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 
The  market  in  Philadelphia  has  recently 
advanced  on  fancy  stock  because  ot  scar¬ 
city.  Fresh  extra  firsts  have  advanced 
from  53c  two  weeks  ago  to  55c  a  dozen 
this  week.  The  gap  between  grades  has 
widened  as  higher  prices  bring  more 
competition  with  storage  stock.  1  resh 
firsts  were  quoted  46  to  47c  the  same  as 
two  weeks  ago,  and  fresh  seconds  de¬ 
clined  slightly  to  31  to  33c  a  dozen.  The 
highest  prices  quoted  were  for  fancy  se- 
lected  fresh  eggs  which  were  for  the  car¬ 
ton  trade,  such  bringing  61  to  64c.  There 
was  a  fairly  good  movement  on  storage 
stock.  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  few 
cities  where  cold  storage  stocks  are 
smaller  than  last  year  at  this  time,  of¬ 
ficial  reports  showing  170,124  cases  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  m  No¬ 
vember  compared  with  179,500  cases  a 
year  ago.  Total  holdings  for  26  cities, 
however,  are  slightly  larger  than  last 
year  at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  ir¬ 
regular.  The  slight  declines  of  a  few  days 
ago  were  followed  by  recovery  and  on  the 
better  grade  stock.  Plymouth  Rock  fowl, 
fancy,  sold  at  27  to  28c  and  ordinary 
stock  and  mixed  colors  averaged  2oc  a 
lb.  Prices  on  Leghorn  fowl  showed  a 
rather  wide  range  as  to  size  and  quality, 
16  to  20c  while  heavy  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  sold  at  the  same  price  as  fowl, 
27  to  28c  a  lb.  Mixed  breeds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  24c  and  old  roosters  16 
to  17c  a  lb.  Dressed  poultry  was  quiet 
and  price  changes  were  few.  Heavy  fresh 
killed  fowl,  barreled  packed  ranged  25 
to  29c,  mediumweights,  23  to  25c,  and 
light  fowl  sold  as  low  as  18c.  Heavy 
chickens  were  preferred  to  fowl  and 
topped  the  market  for  heavy  stock  at  34 
to  35c  while  broiler  size  averaged  37c.  The 
2%  to  3%-lb.  sizes  were  in  least  demand 
and  seldom  exceeded  30  to  31c.  Just  at 
present  fresh  killed  western  turkeys  are 
selling  48  to  53c  for  fancy  stock.  The 
total  crop  of  turkeys  is  reported  as  5  per 
cent  short  of  last  year’s  production  but 
Texas,  which  supplies  a  good  deal  of  tur¬ 
keys  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade  will  have 
12  per  cent  more  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  ruled  weak  and  only 
the  finest  stock  brought  top  prices.  The 
best  Timothy  hay  has  been  selling  at 
only  $18  a  ton  and  the  bulk  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  have  been  moving  out  around  $16  a 
ton.  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  a  dollar  a  ton  under  straight  Tim¬ 
othy.  Straight  rye  straw  was  weak  at 
$19  to  $20  a  ton  and  wheat  straw  sold 
slowly  at  $13  to  $14  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  66c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  74c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  48c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  40c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  quinces, 
2  lbs.  for  15c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  l%e  red,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  bch, 
5c ;  carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  3  bchs 
for  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  4c ;  Clapp  Fav¬ 
orite  pears,  bu.,  $2150 ;  Concord  grapes, 
lb.,  5c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
12c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  45c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2 
lbs.  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  string 
beans,  qt.,  10c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ; 
tomatoes,  green,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  37c ;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4  lbs., 
lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks,  lb., 
25c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  30c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  38c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  34c;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  35c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  23c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c _; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  50c ;  dressed,  lb.,  35 
to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  22  to  25c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  25c ;  guinea  liens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ; 
eggs,  crate,  $20  to  $21 ;  retail,  75  to  80c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
doz.,  30  to  45e ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3.50 ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $3 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  60c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
60c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.60 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c ;  onions, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  2  qts., 
20c ;  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  4 
to  6c;  crate,  50  to  75c;  squash,  lb.,  1% 
•to  2c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  2%  to  5c ;  peaches,  bu.  bskt,  $2.85. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  wax,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Lima,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  beets,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  80c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  100 
heads,  $3  to  $4 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  40  to 
50c ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ;  corn, 
Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to  25c ;  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  doz.,  15  to  25c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ;  Boston, 
head,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers, 
green,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  red,  bskt,  75  to 
80c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.30 ; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  80c  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  20c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  40c ;  rutabagas,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu., 
75  to  80c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  20c;  bskt,  50  to  75c;  green, 
bskt,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  75  to  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz, 
bchs,  40  to  50c. 


Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1 ;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3;  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25;  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $2;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  20-ounce,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $66  to  $70; 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.2d  ;  Niagaras,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3 ;  Seckel, 
bskt,  75  to  85c ;  Clairgeau,  bskt,  65  to 
75c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Anjou,  bskt,  65 
to  75c;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Kieffer, 
bskt,  75c;  bu.,  $1.50;  quinces,  bskt,  75c 
to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
55  to  60c ;  doz.  in  small  lots,  60  to  65c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  60  to  70c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to 
45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Produce  prices  in  most  cases  hold 
steady.  Grapes  are  somewhat  higher. 
Live  poultry  is  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
45  to  51c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  44 
to  47 c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  new,  30 
to  31c ;  longhorn,  new  fiats,  29  to  30c ; 
limburger,  31  to  32c;  block  Swiss,  32_to 
33c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  50  to  65c ; 
mixed,  50  to  55c ;  pullets,  white,  40  to 
45c ;  State,  candled,  45  to  50c ;  western, 
candled,  38  to  47c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  24 
to  29c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  22c ;  ducks, 
25  to  28c ;  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  lower ;  fowls,  14  to  23c ;  broilers,  18 
to  23c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c ;  ducks,  24 
to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  30  to 
45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
King,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50 
to  $2;  Wolf  River,  $1.75  to  $2;  Green¬ 
ing,  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.75;  Jonathan, 
$2.50  to  $3;  crabapples,  $1.75  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.35 ;  150-lb.  bags,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  sxveets, 
weak,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $2;  honeydews,  crate,  $1.50  to 
81.75 ;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  grapes,  Concord,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Niagara,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malagas,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  quinces,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  medium,  cwt.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  white 
kidney,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $7.50 
to  $8.50;  marrow,  $8.75  to  $10.  Onions, 
easier ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  string  and  wax, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  35c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  30  to  45c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  iceberg, 
box,  60  to  75c ;  Lima  beans^  qt.,  50  to 
65c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  65c  to  $1.25 ; 
oyster  plants,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  80c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.65 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  35  to  75c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu.,  30  to  60c ;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75  ;  turnips,  bu., 
50c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple  syrup, 
higher;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  common, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17  ; 
rye  straw,  $13  to  $15 ;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31;  standard 
middlings,  $31.50':  red-dog,  $43;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $42.50 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46  ;  hominy,  $36.25  ; 
gluten,  $39.10 ;  oat  feed,  $14.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  10,  1927. 

MILK 

November,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class- 2 A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers ;  Class  1,  $3.32 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.49  @$9-49;*/2 

Extra,  92  score .  .48% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .41% @  .47 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%  @  .41 

Lower  grades . 38%  @  .39 

Ladles  . 35%  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 33  %@  .3o 


Centralized  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.44% 

Renovated  . 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .50 

@ 

.50% 

Extra  . 

..  .49 

@ 

.49% 

Fii’sts  . 

•  -42%  @ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

•  -40%  @ 

.42 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .  . .  . 

@$0.28% 

Average  run . 

•27% 

Under  grades  . 

.  .23 

@ 

•25% 

EGGS 

Neaihy,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.75 

@$0.76 

Average  exti-as  .... 

..  .68 

@ 

.71 

Extra  fii’sts . 

..  .58 

@ 

.65 

Firsts  . 

..  .49 

@ 

.55 

Pullets . 

.  .35 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .50 

@ 

.75 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Neax-by  . 

.  .60 

@ 

.64 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .55 

@ 

.59 

Common  to  good . 

.  .30 

@ 

.50 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Fancy  . 

.  .33  %@ 

.34% 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .30 

@ 

.33 

Under  grades  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.28 

Shell  treated . 

.  .33 

@ 

.38 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.21  @$0.26 

Chickens  . 23  @  .28 

Roosters  .  .18 

Ducks  . 23  @  .28 

Geese . 20  @  .22 

Tame  rabbits . 27  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.35  @$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 15@  .21 

Fowls  . 18  @  .32 

Ducks  . 22  @  .26 

Geese . 32  @  .34 

Turkeys,  Spring . 48 @  .52 

Old  stock  . 25  @  .35 

Argentine,  young . 32  @  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 65@  .80 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls . . 1.50 @  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@15.75 

Bulls  .  6.50@  7.75 

Cows  .  3.75  @  5.40 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50 @11. 00 

Sheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

Hogs,  180  to  220  lbs . 10.50@11.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 18 @  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .21@  .25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Virginia  broccoli;  bu.  . . . 

Brussels  sjxrouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  . . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

100  bchs . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Collards,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Escarol,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs. 
Ohio,  yellow,  100  lbs.  . 

Parsley,  bu . . 

Parsnips,  bbl . ' 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .  . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  0-bskt.  carrier 
Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.  .  . 

White,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  .  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  . . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

FRUITS 


$2.00  @$3.50 
.75  @  1.25 
.08  @  .20 
.75  @  1.00 
10.00  @15.00 
.90  @  1.15 
1.25@  2.00 
.50 @  3.50 
.75  @  1.25 
2.50 @  4.50 
1.25@  3.00 
.50  @  1.00 
6.00 @  7.50 
.10.00@11.00 
.50@  .75 

1.50 @  2.50 
.75@  2.25 
3.00@  5.50 
1.00@  1.50 
1.50@  1.65 
1.00  @  1.25 
2.00  @  3.00 
,  2.50 @  4.00 
.35@  4.25 
,  1.25  @  1.50 
,  1.50 @  2.50 
,  .75  @  1.50 

,  .75  @  1.25 

,  2.25 @  2.75 
,  .50 @  4.00 

.  .75@  3.50 

.  1.00@  1.25 
,  .75  @  .85 

.  2.50@  3.00 

,$2.00@$3.75 
.  2.65 @  3.00 
.  3.25 @  3.60 
.  .50  @  1.50 


Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  .  .  .  . 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 

Crabapples,  bu . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 


$0.50@$3.25 
2.50  @10.00 
4.50@  6.75 
.50 @  3.00 
1.00 @  2.75 
.50  @  .75 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No  2  . 20.00@21.00 

No.  3  . 16.00 @20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00  @22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1A3% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1-92% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  -91% 

Rye  . 

Bai-ley  . 91 


It’s  all  right  for  a  girl  to  seek  a  model 
husband,  but  while  she  is  at  it  she  should 
be  sure  he  is  a  working  model. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 
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steam  engine  as  C’lest,  even  though  I 
was  a  marryin’  kind  of  a  man,  which  I 
guess  I  ain’t.” 

Two  of  the  Moore  children,  Henry  and 
Mary,  had  married  early.  Establishing 
Henry’s  household  was  a  prosaic  affair, 
similar  to  that  of  his  father.  He  married 
a  neighbor  girl,  and  had  been  set  up  on 
the  Fire  Hill  farm  by  his  father,  who 
saw  to  it  that  he  had  capital  enough,  and 
also  made  sure  that  he  used  it  properly. 
Mortgages  and  notes  with  interest  to  pay 
were  effective  stimulants  to  keep  Henry 
active. 

Mary,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  a 
slim  pretty  girl,  had  attracted  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  young  Methodist  preacher  on 
his  first  charge.  He  needed  a  wife — in 
self  defense  at  least — and  Mary  was  the 
one  he  wanted.  The  parents  did  not 
object.  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  was  considered  a 
promising  young  man,  and  anyway  Mary 
did  not  have  the  build  to  pitch  into  the 
hard  work  that  usually  fell  to  a  farmer’s 
wife.  The  village  boys  put  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  life  into  Mary’s  courtship  by 
wiring  the  dominie’s  carriage  wheels  to¬ 
gether  one  night  when  he  had  brought 
her  to  a  concert  in  the  village  hall,  and 
left  his  horse  and  wagon  under  the  hotel 
shed.  As  he  had  not  provided  for  such 
an  emergency  by  bringing  nippers  and  a 
lantern,  and  the  hour  was  too  late  to  get 
into  the  store  or  wake  up  the  blacksmith, 
even  though  he  had  felt  inclined  to  do  so, 
he  worked  with  his  hands  as  best  he 
could  to  get  out  of  the  tangle,  which  had 
been  made  with  ingenuity  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  He  knew  that  back  of  the  shed  or 
in  the  stable,  or  somewhere  else  within 
ear  shot,  the  boys  were  waiting  to  hear 
what  he  would  say.  Though  exasperated, 
he  could  not  help  seeing  the  humorous  in¬ 
tent  of  the  boys,  and  their,  perhaps, 
pardonable  purpose  to  penalize  him  for 
being  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  prettiest 
girl  in  town. 

Mary,  after  waiting  for  a  time  in 
front  of  the  village  hall,  came  to  the  shed 
to  investigate,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
dominie  had  been  kicked  by  the  horse  or 
had  some  other  accident.  'She  was  in 
time  to  help  by  holding  lighted  matches 
at  the  place  where  he  was  working,  so 
they  got  out  of  the  snarl  and  on  the  way 
home  sooner  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

Celestia  was  big  and  robust  and  husky 
and  loud-voiced  and  mannish  in  action. 
As  Will  Harder  had  suggested  at  the 
grocery  store,  making  love  to  her  seemed 
incongruous  or  impossible,  had  any  of  the 
young  men  thereabouts  felt  so  disposed. 
She  was  so  energetic  and  efficient  and 
dominating  in  disposition  that  she  took 
charge  of  the  house  and  soon  began  to 
boss  the  farm  work  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Her  father  did  not  object  to  this, 
because  her  judgment  was  good,  and 
things  went  along  with  more  snap  and 


Easy  to  clean 
Warm  as  toast 
Hard  to  wear  out 

— that’s  the 
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The  Popular  Four  Buckle 
All  Rubber  Overshoe 


Hook  for  the 
White  Hop 
Band  and 
the  Big  G 
on  the  Sole 


MORE  value  could  not  be 
put  into  an  overshoe  at 
any  price!  Examine  and  com¬ 
pare  its  construction.  There  you 
will  find  the  reason  for  its  in¬ 
creasing  popularity.  The  actual 
test  of  wear  convinces  its  own¬ 
ers  that  ‘Nebraska*  returns 
every  cent  of  its  purchase  price 
in  long,  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  wear.  For  five-buckle 
height,  buy  the  ‘Chief*  — same 
quality. 

Converse-made  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  provides  the  entire  family 
with  styles,  shapes  and  sizes  for 
all  purposes.  For  economy’s 
sake,  look  up  the  Converse 
dealer  nearest  you. 
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CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices,  Malden,  Mass. 

Chicago,  618  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Minneapolis,  646  Stinson  BLvd, 


‘Caboose’ 

‘The  World’s  Best  Work  Rubber’ 
This  famous  rubber  act¬ 
ually  outwears  from  two  to 
three  pairs  of  ordinary  rub¬ 
bers.  Look  for  the  White 
Top  Band  when  you 
buy — it  identifies  the 
genuine. 


‘Ruff-Shod’ 


‘Watershed’ 

Cashmerette  uppers; 
fleece  lining;  sturdy 
white  tire  soles;  ‘Stub- 
gard’ toe.  Warm  and 
comfortable  on  Jj \ 

coldest  days. 


Reinforced  to  give 
extra  wear  where  it 
is  needed.  Comfort¬ 
able  as  an  old  shoe. 
Look  for  the 
White  T op  Band 
iSh  —  it  pays. 


A  Hill  Country  Family 

By  K.  R.  Wagar 

Part  II 


“Aunt  Sally  Jones  said  he  went  into 
Squire  Martin’s  place  somewhere  around 
a  year  ago,”  said  John  Miles,  “and  staid 
toward  an  hour,  and  then  she  saw  the 
Squire  come  to  the  dflor  and  look  up  and 
down  the  street,  as  though  he  might  be 
looking  for  somebody  to  witness  some¬ 
thing.  Maybe  he  made  his  w’ill  then, 
and  maybe  he  didn’t,  but  I  guess  it  won’t 
make  much  difference  to  you  or  me,  Billy, 
one  way  or  the  other.” 

“No,  I  guess  not,  and  to  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  that’s  here,  unless  maybe  it’s 
Will  Harder.  He’s  the  only  bachelor  in 
the  company.  P’raps  he’s  thinkin’  of 
marryin’  Celestia.  How  about  that,  Will? 
She’d  give  you  enough  to  eat,  anyway, 
even  though  she  did  make  you  stand 
around,  like  she  does  Jacob  and  the 
other  hired  men.  You  ain't  so  sinfully 
handsome,  but  you  can  shear  sheep  like 
a  house  afire,  so  that  would  make  you 
solid  with  the  old  man — and  Celestia,  too, 
for  that  matter.  Maybe  if  you  sheared 
two  or  three  more  sheep  a  day,  she’d  give 
you  an  extra  piece  of  pie  once  in  a 
while.” 

Will  took  the  chaffing  in  good  humor, 
particularly  as  it  complimented  him  as 
neighborhood  sheep-shearing  champion. 
“No  trouble  about  the  pie  and  other 
things  to  eat,”  he  replied.  “You’d  never 
know  the  old  man  was  stingy  from  the 
table  they  set,  but  I  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  go  to  work  to  make  love  to  such  a 


vim  when  she  was  planning  and  oversee¬ 
ing  them.  She  was  not  tyrannical  or  fault¬ 
finding — usually  good  natured — but  with 
a  powerful  mental  and  bodily  bent  for 
bossing.  On  the  whole  the  old  man  did 
not  just  like  such  a  bossy  atmosphere,  al¬ 
ways  telling  somebody  how  things  ought 
to  be  done.  “So  much  advice !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  himself  sometimes. 

But  her  mother  resented  the  domineer¬ 
ing,  so  gradually  she  and  Celestia  worked 
toward  a  “swords  point”  condition,  main¬ 
ly  about  the  most  trifling  matters — the 
place  on  the  mantel  shelf  where  the  clock 
ought  to  be,  just  where  the  bureau  and 
looking-glass  should  stand  in  the  spare 
room,  the  curtains,  the  damper  in  the 
stovepipe,  the  flower  bed  beside  the  door, 
how  much  sage  to  put  in  the  sausage, 
the  amount  of  mustard  seed  for  the  hig- 
dom,  the  proportion  of  fat  meat  in  the 
rolliches,  what  the  old  dog  ought  to  have 
to  eat,  and  the  numerous  other  matters 
about  the  conduct  of  a  household  that 
people  can  disagree  about  if  so  disposed. 
After  a  tilt,  when  Celestia  had  been  un¬ 
usually  aggravating,  she  was  likely  to 
close  the  scene  by  laughing  loudly  and 
saying :  “O,  well,  mother,  have  it  the  way 
you  want  it ;  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  me.” 

But  that  was  not  the  point.  The  old 
lady  might  not  care  specially  one  way  or 


the  other  about  the  matter  discussed*  but 
she  resented  being  bossed  by  her  daughter. 
One  of  Celestia’s  most  exasperating  acts 
to  her  mother  was  leaving  the  big  blanket 
sheet  county  newspaper  folded  the  long 
way,  instead  of  in  the  customary  manner. 
Celestia  had  accidentally  done  this  twice, 
and,  observing  that  as  soon  as  she  laid 
the  paper  down  (her  mother  got  hold  of 
it  and  folded  it  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
took  a  naughty  child’s  delight  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  annoyance. 

Yet  Celestia  had  nursed  her  mother 
through  a  siege  of  pneumonia  with  skill 
and  tenderness  that  amazed  the  doctor, 
who  had  at  first  despaired  of  securing 
recovery  when  he  thought  of  Celestia  as 
a  nurse — that  big  roystering  loud-voiced 
woman. 

“It  was  an  eye-opener  to  me,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  said  to  his  wife  when  she  in¬ 
quired  about  the  case.  “What  a  trained 
nurse  that  woman  would  have  made.  As 
it  is,  she’s  better  than  half  the  hospital 
experts — follows  out  every  instruction  I 
give  about  medicine  and  care  and  just 
how  to  handle  the  old  lady.” 

After  recovery,  the  mother  had  gone 
to  spend  a  month  with  Mary,  Dominie 
Ross  being  stationed  then  at  a  beautiful 
little  village  overlooking  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  On  her  return  in  early  September, 
squabbles  and  arguments  were  soon  a 
part  of  the  daily  round,  and  life  in  the 
household  as  scrappy  and  hectic  as  be¬ 
fore  the  sickness — how  much  nutmeg  in 
the  apple  pie,  apple  sauce  stirred  into  a 
mush,  or  merely  stewed  tender  with  the 


quarters  left  whole,  how  fine  to  chop  the 
piccalilli,  when  and  how  much  sage  and 
thyme  to  cut,  and  whether  to  leave  it  on 
the  stems  when  dry,  or  break  off  and 
powder  and  so  on  ad  libitum  through  the 
round  of  Fall  and  Winter  and  Spring 
and  Summer  housekeeping. 

John  Moore  never  mixed  in  with  the 
arguments  of  his  women  folks.  He  was 
not  much  of  a  talker  anyway,  and  sel¬ 
dom  argued  with  anybody  except  about 
things  that  seemed  really  worth  while, 
such  as  the  price  of  wool,  or  the  tariff, 
or  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  things  that  his  women  squab¬ 
bled  about  seemed  so  trifling  to  him. 
What  possessed  them  to  do  it?  Had  his 
acquaintance  with  slang  contained  the 
term,  he  doubtless  would  have  asked  him¬ 
self  why  they  continued  to  “chew  the  rag” 
about  nothing. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Javelle  Water 

I  wish  to  sell  Javelle  water  on  my 
roadside  stand.  How  is  it  prepared? 

New  York.  p.  j.  c. 

The  following  is  the  standard  formula 
for  Javelle  water :  1  lb.  salsoda,  %  lb. 
chloride  of  lime.  Dissolve  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  Let  the  substances  dis¬ 
solve  as  much  as  they  will,  then  let  it 
cool  and  settle.  When  cooled  and  set¬ 
tled,  pour  off  and  bottle.  Do  not  let  any 
of  the  sediment  enter  the  bottles.  Dregs 
may  be  used  to  flush  waste  pipes. 


Dora  :  “But  why  are  you  so  afraid  of 
being  run  over,  Uncle?”  Uncle:  “Well, 
you  see,  it’ll  be  my  thirteenth  time.”  — • 
London  Opinion. 
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Any  paint 
beautifies.  Lead 
paint  makes  the 
beauty  lasting. 

Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  gives’  a 
pure  all-lead paint . 


WHAT  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it? 

These  questions  puzzle 
every  house-owner  when 
the  time  comes  tcrredec- 
orate  the  home,  either 

inside  or  out.  As  a  starter,  send  for  the  “Hand¬ 
book  on  Painting”  and  the  booklet  (in  color) 
“Decorating  the  Home.”  Follow  with  any 
specific  questions  that  may  be  bothering  you.  We 
offer  the  facilities  of  our  Department  of  Deco¬ 
ration  to  you.  Individual  service  gladly  given. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  Ill  Broadway  Boston,  800  Albany  St. 

Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.  Chicago,  900  West  18th  St. 

Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.  Cleveland,  820  W.  Superior  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.  San  Francisco,  235  Montgomery  St. 
Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316  Fourth  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 


Comfortable  Bus  Station 

Highway  bus  lines  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  school  children  along  the  public  high¬ 
ways  in  Illinois.  They  have  caused  to 
be  erected  small  shelter  stations  at  cer¬ 
tain  places,  like  the  one  shoAvn  in  the 
picture.  At  this  .station  the  motor  bus 
picks  up  about  six  pupils  on  their  way 
to  school  in  Des  Plaines,  Cook  Co.,  Ill. 
There  are  two  glass  lookouts,  and  some 
shelves  on  which  the  little  passengers 


Where  the  Children  Wait 


may  rest  their  books  and  lunch  packages 
while  they  are  waiting  for  the  convey¬ 
ance.  The  station  protects  them  from 
rain  and  winds,  but  there  is  no  heat  sup¬ 
plied.  The  fare  into  towrn,  about  three 
miles,  is  a  dime.  The  structure  stands 
on  the  premises  of  one  of  the  farms 
abutting  the  highway. 

Some  of  the  pupils  take  considerable 
pride  in  these  small  stations.  This  one 
is  neatly  painted  and  some  whitewashed 
stones  have  been  placed  along  two  sides. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


DUTCH  BOY  WHITE-LEAD 


VG  and 

ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 


FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


TRUCKS  ^WAGONS 'WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


pAPEC 

”  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality— More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

— “rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — '“capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — "handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  shJrts^'^NewYork 


The  Name 


A  Talk  About  Turkeys 

(Continued  from  Page  1410) 
access  to  these  grains  at  all  times,  but 
they  are  always  greedy  for  their  mash 
feedings  three  times  a  day.  Grit  (not 
sand)  and  oyster  shell  are  also  where 
they  can  help  themselves,  and  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  grit  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  Our  oldest  500  eat  a  bag  of  100 
lbs.  of  coarse  grit  every  live  days,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  beside  the  grit  that  is  placed  in  their 
mash.  For  years  we  have  fed  heavily  of 
sulphur  in  the  mash  and  we  feel  that  this 
has  eliminated  worms. 

No  Change  in  Range. — Am  I  going 
to  “start  something”  when  I  tell  you  that 
for  seven  years  we  have  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  new  land  for  our  flocks?  That  is 
absolutely  the  case,  as  our  agricultural 
agent  who  has  been  interested  in  our 
work,  and  other  interested  people  around 
us,  can  tell  you.  Our  thousand  poults 
have  been  raised  this  year  on  two  fields ; 
one  field  has  not  been  plowed  for  seven 
years,  and  the  other  has  not  been  plowed 
for  five  years%  The  small,  tender,  white- 
blossomed  clover  is  native  to  this  soil  and 
country,  and  we  think  it  has  been  just 
as  good  for  the  poults  as  Alfalfa,  which 
we  have  also  used.  Besides,  the  small 
tender  clover  has  the  advantage  over  Al¬ 
falfa  in  that  it  allows  the  blessed  sun  to 
penetrate  right  to  the  ground,  which  helps 
very  materially  in  keeping  the  ground 
sweet  and  free  from  germs.  I  do  not  like 
a  thick,  tall,  grass  growth  for  turkeys. 
I  believe  our  medical  profession  con¬ 
siders  the  sun  the  most  perfect  disin¬ 
fectant  for  the  dreaded  scarlet  fever 
germs ;  why  is  it  not  safe  to  believe  that 
the  sun  is  a  perfect  disinfectant  also  for 
many  of  the  germs  that  affect  poultry? 
On  our  farm  the  grass  is  kept  short,  our 
poults  are  taken  from  the  incubators 
where  there  has  been  no  chance  for  dis¬ 
ease  and  put  into  clean  houses  and  on 
“sun-kist”  ground.  They  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  old  stock  that  may  be 
carriers  of  disease,  and  above  all,  we  long 
ago  learned  that  turkeys  could  not  do 
well  where  chickens  were  or  had  been,  or 
on  ground  covered  with  chicken  drop¬ 
pings. 

General  Care. — The  past  Spring  we 
planted  some  rape  at  the  end  of  each 
poult  run,  but  it  was  time  and  money 
wasted,  for  they  did  not  eat  it,  preferring 
the  tender  clover  which  keeps  coming  a 
good  part  of  the  year  in  this  section. 
After  we  finish  with  the  fields  for  this 
year’s  flocks  we  will  run  the  lime  spread¬ 
er  over  them  and  sweeten  up  the  land 
for  next  year’s  turkeys.  We  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  whatever  to  dew  after  the  poults 


are  about  two  w’eeks  old,  allowing  them 
to  run  in  and  out  at  will.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  hurts  a  turkey  to  get  its  feet  wet ; 
in  fact,  I  think  they  enjoy  it.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  lungs  of  all  poultry  are  in 
the  backs,  and  I  do  think  their  backs 
should  be  protected  when  they  roost  out¬ 
doors.  That  is  why  all  of  our  roosts  are 
covered,  although  open  on  all  sides.  We 
do  not  believe  in  coddling  the  poults  with 
too  much  heat,  and  we  gradually  break 
them  to  a  fresh  air  living.  We  protect 
the  infants  from  cold  winds,  which  they 
seem  to  dislike  very  much.  The  fact  that 
wTe  have  had  no  disease  of  any  kind  in 
this  flock  of  a  thousand,  tells  the  tale 
whether  or  not  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous.  On  October  22  at  a  week  less 
than  six  months  of  age,  we  had  gobblers 
that  weighed  2714  lbs.,  and  pullets  that 
weighed  1614  lbs.,  and  they  are  still 
growing.  Our  earliest  hatch  this  year 
took  place  on  April  28. 

Try  Common  Sense. — My  message  to 
people  in  the  East  who  would  like  to  raise 
turkeys  but  who  are  fearful  because  so 
many  bulletins  and  papers  keep  telling 
them  that  it  cannot  be  done  any  more  in 
the  East,  with  success,  is  to  go  ahead  and 
try,  and  to  do  the  opposite  of  everything 
they  have  previously  done  in  their  unsuc¬ 
cessful  years,  sprinkling  in  plain  common 
sense  as  they  go  along.  It  takes  no  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment,  and  there  are  few 
rules  to  follow’.  Successful  turkey  raisers 
know  that  turkeys  cannot  be  raised  where 
chickens  are  or  have  been,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  the  blackhead  research 
field  uses  dirt  from  chicken  yards  to  in¬ 
oculate  well  turkeys  with  blackhead,  for 
experimental  purposes.  And  he  claims  it 
never  fails  to  produce  the  disease.  So 
why  take  a  chance?  In  this  day,  when 
there  is  some  land  on  almost  every  farm 
lying  idle,  fence  in  a  small  piece  of  that 
land  and  raise  turkeys  in  an  easy  and 
healthy  way.  We  have  a  farm  of  235 
acres  that  has  not  been  tilled  for  five 
years;  our  turkeys  have  not  used  actual¬ 
ly  more  than  20  acres  this  year,  although 
they  had  access  to  much  more.  They  are 
easily  confined  by  5-ft.  lightweight  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  the  holes  for  the  light  poles  that 
hold  the  fencing  are  made  with  a  heavy 
crow-bar. 

Incubators  and  Shelter. — The  in¬ 
cubators  we  used  were  of  various  makes 
and  different  sizes,  and  all  ages,  not 
bought  especially  for  turkey  eggs.  The 
brooders  were  oil  burning,  as  they  could 
be  turned  out  during  the  day  when  the 
weather  was  warm.  The  brooder  houses 
were  abandoned  chicken  brooder  houses, 
carefully  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The 
posts  and  poles  for  the  open  roosts  were 
cut  from  our  woods,  and  the  roofs  are  of 
corrugated  iron.  We  have  some  large 
abandoned  chicken-laying  and  broiler¬ 
finishing  houses  that  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  these  are 
used  to  drive  the  young  stock  into  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  when  we  have  cold  rains. 
Here  they  can  be  properly  fed,  and  at 
night,  after  feeding,  we  like  to  allow  them 
to  go  to  their  open  roosts,  driving  them 
up  into  the  houses  again  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  if  the  rains  continue. 

The  turkey  is  rapidly  coming  back  in 
Maryland  where  there  is  a  long  growing 
season  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
tender  grass,  and  here  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  large  production  in  the 
northwest  turkey  growing  section,  where 
the  growing  season  is  short,  or  in  the 
hot,  dry  turkey  growing  sections  of  the 
South. 

Fattening  for  Market. — Late  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  separate  the  birds  we  sell  for 
breeders  from  the  birds  that  will  he 
slaughtered.  The  breeders  are  never  fat¬ 
tened  and  are  continued  on  a  balanced 
ration.  The  birds  for  slaughter  are  taken 
off  mash  and  given  an  all-grain  diet  of 
mostly  yellow  corn,  in  self-feeding  hop¬ 
pers.  We  find  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
to  fatten  is  to  keep  shelled  corn  before 
them  all  the  time,  for  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  slaughtering.  When  they  do  not  have 
to  pick  the  corn  off  the  cob  they  do  not 
exercise  so  much,  nor  become  discour¬ 
aged  with  working  so  hard  for  what  they 
get,  and  they  become  nice  and  fat  in  a 
short  time,  stay  around  the  feeding  sta¬ 
tion,  and  really  consume  very  much  less 
grain.  Select  your  breeders  very  care¬ 
fully  from  early  hatched  healthy  stock 
that  has  never  been  with  chickens ; 
shelter  the  breeders  in  bad  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  feed  them  well ;  in 
February  feed  them  a  laying  mash  for 
heavy  egg  production ;  hatch  the  poults 
as  early  as  possible  so  that  they  will  be 
well  grown  by  the  warm  trying  days  of 
Summer ;  feed  them  all  they  want  of  the 
foods  they  need — and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  raising  90  per  cent  or  better 
of  the  poults  hatched. 

Feeding  the  Poults. — Don’t  keep  the 
poults  hungry ;  don’t  feed  often  and 
sparingly,  but  feed  enough  three  times  a 
day  to  allow  of  some  food  being  left 
over  for  an  hour  or  two  for  them  to  pick 
at  and  for  the  slow  eaters.  Nature  in¬ 
tended  that  a  turkey  keep  on  the  move 
most  of  the  day,  except  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  hot  weather,  and  as  it  slowly 
goes  along  it  eats  continuously.  We 
know  that  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  get 
very  hungry  we  will  overeat  when  food 
is  placed  before  us,  and  that  we  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  indigestion  after¬ 
wards.  The  same  with  a  turkey.  Keep 
some  food  that  it  can  get  at  any  time  it 
feels  the  need  for  it,  and  it  will  never 
overeat. 

HELEN  M.  BAKER. 

Maryland. 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Peonies  Fail  to  Bloom 

I  have  had  peonies  for  the  last  four 
years ;  they  came  up  nicely  in  the  Spring, 
show  an  abundance  of  buds,  but  they 
never  open  except  one  flower  from  all 
nine.  One  year  I  got  a  red,  next  year  a 
white  and  all  the  others  dry  off.  I  have 
given  them  bonemeal.  They  are  not  deep ; 

I  lifted^  them  last  Fall.  My  roses  also 
do  badly,  and  die  off.  I  fertilize  with 
horse  manure  and  garbage.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

The  usual  cause  for  peonies  failing  to 
bloom  is  uncongenial  soil.  They  do  not 
do  well  in  a  lighty  sandy  soil  but  require 
a  deep  rich  loam  with  good  drainage,  but 
abundant  moisture.  There  is  also  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  blight — a  very  serious  disease^ 
which  causes  the  buds  to  wither  and  dry 
out  before  they  open.  This  disease  also 
causes  brown  blotches  on  the  foliage.  If 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  blight 
exists,  the  peony  shoots  should  be  sprayed 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  Spring 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  trouble  is 
often  difficult  to  control.  The  fact  that 
your  roses  do  badly  as  well  as  your 
peonies  suggests  that  the  soil  is  not  at 
all  congenial.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
use  of  garbage,  which  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  very  sour  soil,  and  you  may  also  be 
using  an  excess  of  unrotted  manure.  We 
would  advise  you  to  give  up  the  use  of 
garbage  and  to  give  your  garden  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  this  Fall,  sufficient  to  whiten 
the  ground,  raked  into  the  sui’face. 


Culture  of  Tarragon 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tarragon?  I  understand  from 
seedsmen  that  true  tarragon  cannot  be 
grown  from  seed.  Is  this  correct? 

Mendon,  Mass.  mbs.  d.  W.  C. 

Tarragon,  botanically  Artemisia  dra- 
cunculus,  very  rarely  forms  viable  seed. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  it  never  did 
seed,  but  we  believe  it  does  occasionally. 
For  this  reason,  seed  is  not  in  the  market 
and  the  plant  is  ordinarily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  layers  or  division.  It  is 
very  easily  grown  by  these  methods. 
Tarragon  likes  a  rather  poor  sandy  soil 
in  a  warm  situation.  We  have  had  it 
growing  for  many  jrears  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  It  does  not  always  stand  our 
Winters  and  we  have  heard  of  many 
cases  where  it  has  been  killed  out.  It  is 
always  better  for  a  little  protection,  but 
loss  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  moist  heavy 
soil.  We  would  not  advise  Fall  plant¬ 
ing,  but  you  can  get  a  plant  in  early 
Spring  and  would  find  it  quite  easy  to 
increase  your  stock  from  this  one  plant. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  native  to  South¬ 
ern  Russia  and  Siberia,  but  is  believed  to 
have  been  cultivated  for  about  500  years. 


Control  of  Snails 

Can  you  tell  us  of  a  way  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  small  snails  (without  shells) 
which  have  been  so  destructive  to  the 
Dahlia  blooms  as  well  as  leaves?  Fruit 
and  vegetables  left  on  the  ground  for  a 
few  hours  will  have  several  snails  on 
them,  especially  in  damp  weather. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  MRS.  w.  L.  G. 

The  snails  have  been  very  troublesome 
this  year  because  of  the  damp  season.  In 
our  ordinary  Summers,  with  a  good  deal 
of  dry  heat,  they  are  not  at  all  destruc¬ 
tive.  They  can  be  controlled  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  by  dusting  slaked  lime 
over  the  surface  of  the  gi’ound.  This  does 
not  injure  the  plants  and  the  snails  are 
destroyed  if  they  try  to  cross  it.  Another 
control  measure  is  to  dust  the  infested 
soil  and  plants  with  dry  Bordeaux.  This 
seems  very  efficient.  It  is  also  a  help  to 
gather  xip  all  the  crop  remnants  or  litter 
ai-ound  the  garden.  Yoxx  trap  a  gi’eat 
many  by  picking  up  leaves  and  fruit  that 
are  left  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  way  of  trapping  them.  If  cabbage 
or  lettuce  leaves  are  laid  on  the  ground 
overnight,  they  can  be  gathered  up  in 
the  morning  and  the  snails  which  have 
found  refuge  on  them  can  be  destroyed. 
If  such  litter  is  regularly  removed  and 
the  soil  dusted  with  lime  or  Bordeaxix, 
the  snails  are  held  under  control. 


Blanching  Celery  in  Garden 

I  have  celery  planted  in  my  garden  and 
want  to  blanch  it.  I  planted  it  so  near 
to  other  vegetables,  I  was  unable  to  dig 
a  trench  around  tliem.  s.  s. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

If  hollow  tiles  are  available,  the  celery 
-stalks  may  be  drawn  close  together  and 


one  of  the  tiles  slid  down  over  the  plant. 
There  are  also  special  collars  of  paper  or 
other  material  sometimes  used,  and  even 
heavy  paper  wrapped  ai*ound  and  tied 
after  the  stalks  are  put  together  will 
answer.  Or  boards  may  be  set  on  each 
side  of  the  row.  Any  practice  that  keeps 
the  light  from  the  celery  will  do  the  work. 


A  Roadside  Pumpkin  Stand 

Tffie  pumpkins  here  shown  have  been 
selling  for  from  5  to  30  cents  each. 
Where  once  a  single  one  was  sold,  auto¬ 
mobiles  carx-y  away  four  and  five.  The 
children  take  a  lot  of  them.  The  pie 


Pumpkin  Pie  Timber 

season  stai’ted  earlier  this  year ;  in  other 
years  frost  appeared  several  times  be- 
foi*e  the  pies  came,  but  this  time  the 
luscious  custai'd  and  crust  beat  the  first 
visit  of  old  Jack.  j.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Root  Lice  on  Asters 

About  50  per  cent  of  my  asters  failed 
to  develop  their  flowers  properly.  Some 
developed  about  half  way.  I  did  not  no¬ 
tice  any  insects  on  the  plants  above 
g’i’ound,  but  discovered  red  ants  with 
little  white  bugs  which  I  believe  to  be 
young  ants  about  the  roots  when  pulling 
out  the  plants  to  buim  them.  Is  this  a 
disease  of  the  plants,  or  was  it  caused  by 
the  insects  about  the  roots?  P.  B. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

The  troxxble  with  your  asters  was 
caused  by  root  lice.  The  little  white 
bugs  you  speak  of  are  root  aphis  or  plant 
lice  which  are  coloxxized  by  the  ants.  Ants 
have  a  habit  of  taking  these  little  in¬ 
sects  from  plant  to  plant  and  very  often 
colonize  them  on  the  leaves  of  hfest  plants. 
Strawberries  and  asters  are  especially 
subject  to  the  attack. 

This  past  Summer  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  root 
lice.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  this 
season  but  it  is  wise  to  pull  up  all  the  old 
asters  and  burn  them  and  do  not  leave 
any  crop  reixxnants  about  the  garden. 
Clean  everything  up  this  Fall.  The  old 
plants  left  about  the  gai’deix  furnish  a 
place  for  the  plant  lice  to  pass  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Another  season,  do  not  plant  asters 
in  the  same  place.  It  will  be  wise  to  try 
to  control  the  ants.  You  should  find  out 
where  their  hill  is  located  and  desti’oy  it 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  Cyanogas. 
The  bisulphide  of  cai’bon  is  a  liquid 
chemical  which  is  inflammable  and  ex¬ 
plosive  so  it  must  be  kept  away  from 
light  or  fire.  To  use  it,  punch  a  hole 
in  the  surface  of  the  ant  hill  going  down 
2  or  3  in.  and  pour  in  half  a  teacup  of 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Then  cover  the 
hole  with  earth.  The  fumes  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal  are  heavier  than  air,  so  that  it  sinks 
down  through  the  galleries  of  the  ant  hill. 
In  a  large  ant  hill,  more  than  one  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  needed.  Cyanogas  is  solid,  in 
flakes,  and  some  of  the  flakes  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  lightly 
raked  in,  as  the  fumes  will  then  sink 
down  through  the  ant  hills. 

While  ants  do  not  injure  plants  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  this  habit  of  carrying 
the  aphis  tribe  about  the  garden,  because 
these  plant  lice  seei’ete  a  sweetish  fluid 
which  the  ants  like,  and  they  herd  them 
like  cattle.  It  is  also  advised  where  this 
aphis  attack  occurs  to  use  some  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants  early  in  the  season,  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  damage  is  not  noticed  until  the 
plant  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  from  it. 
Tobacco  dust  stirred  into  the  soil  around 
the  plant  also  helps  to  control  the  aphis. 


Littlf.  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn ; 
You’re  nearing  the  erossi'oads, 

The  brake  lining’s  worn ! 

Little  Boy  Blue  didn’t  let  out  a  peep, 
Now  he’s  under  a  tombstone,  fast  asleep. 

— Wesleyan  Wasp. 
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America’s  biff,  old,  reliable  Radio 
Corporation  (8th  successful  year) 
guarantees  in  its  big.  powerful 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  set: 
"the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per- 
formanceobtainableinhighgrade 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour 
home  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
distancereception,  easyoperation, 
etc. — don’t  buy  Itl  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 
on  sets  and  equipment — write  for 
testimony  ox  nearby  users  and 
Am  azingSpecial  Factory  Offer. 
Miraco’s  work  equally  fine  on 
“AC”  electric  house  current 
or  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 
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centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost- 
liestsets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’s 
with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios. 
Miraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
approved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

BEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIO  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
iully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
and  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 
3  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
take  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac¬ 
tion.  you  enjoy  rock-bottom  money- 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
one  of  radio’s  oldest,  most  successful 
buildersotdnesets.gthsuccesstulyear. 


t  USER- AGENTS  !  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get  Our  Special.Wholesale  Prices! 
MID-WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Sf  m  AND  AMAZING 

*1 *009  SPECIAL  offer 

jM  SEND  NO  MONEY— 30 

Jr  77*  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User- Agents,  Dank 
Ref  erences,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
—all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 
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MIRACO  *'Powerplu3*# 
seta— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els— have  magnificently 
beautiful t  clear  cathedral 
tone  quality.  Turn  one  dial 
for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Latest  all* 
metal  shielded  chassis.  Il¬ 
luminated  dial.  Fully  guar* 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days!  Biff  selection 
of  beautifol  cabinets. 


Electrifj^Any  Radio 

MIDWE$flNO -BATTERY 

flight  Socket 
kPower  Units 

•  o  ana  **C>1  power, 
direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid* 
west  pri  ces  and  discounts. 
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ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  biff  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher 

price.  30  Days*  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 

0T  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

0  555-C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  me  free  literature.  AMAZING  SPECIAL 
WHOLESALE  ftUCS  OFFlSRp  teJtiajony  of  nearby  ueersv  ete» 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues^  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  started  some  15  years  ago  with  a  10-week  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  have  not  missed  the  paper  since.  More  power 
to  you.  I.  D.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

That  was  a  good  start,  and  we  hope  our  friend 
will  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  interest  for  many  years 
to  come. 

* 

HAT  turkey  article  on  first  page,  with  picture  of 
a  large  flock  of  the  “noble  birds,”  shows  that 
turkeys  can  still  be  raised  in  the  East  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities.  Why  do  some  succeed  and  so  many 
fail  in  this  work?  There  may  be  some  unknown  or 
obscure  reasons  about  locations  and  methods  that 
one  cannot  put  his  finger  on,  but  we  think  minute 
attention  at  every  step  of  the  way  brings  75  per 
cent,  and  perhaps  100  per  cent,  of  the  success.  Note 
what  extreme  care  Mrs.  Baker  uses  in  handling  the 
eggs  before  they  go  into  the  incubator,  how  they 
are  watched  during  incubation  and  kept  there  after 
hatching,  until  the  yolk  is  all  absorbed,  and  the 
poult  has  healthy  appetite  for  the  first  outside  food. 
These  and  other  points  that  can  be  “read  between 
the  lines”  of  the  story,  undoubtedly  account  for  the 
results — knowing  how  and  putting  every  detail  of 
the  knowledge  into  action.  And  there  is  nothing 
strange  about  this.  It  is  merely  the  program  that 
brings  success  in  any  undertaking. 

* 

E  OFTEN  overlook  some  of  the  wonders  of 
life  because  they  come  upon  us  so  gradually. 
The  other  day  as  we  passed  along  a  village  street 
a  voice  from  somewhere  began  singing  a  popular 
song : 

“High,  high,  high  up  in  the  air, 

Watching  the  clouds  roll  by.” 

It  came  from  no  particular  direction.  It  seemed 
huge.  It  filled  the  air  like  a  fog  or  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere,  unlike  any  other  human  voice.  Housewives 
came  out  onto  their  porches  and  people  a  block  up 
the  street  looked  around.  And  then  came  a  rollick¬ 
ing  laugh  and  a  snatch  from  another  popular  tune: 

“I’m  sitting  on  top  of  the  world, 

Just  rolling  along,  just  singing  a  song.” 

Presently  a  big  gray  monoplane  went  overhead 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  singing  was  coming 
from  the  plane.  Of  course  it  is  simple  enough  to 
understand.  Merely  that  some  ingenious  advertiser 
took  advantage  of  the  principles  of  the  radio  and 
the  loud  speaker  and  increased  the  volume  of  the 
speaker’s  voice  until  it  could  be  heard  plainly  for 
miles.  But  somehow  this  achievement  carries  with 
it  an  awesomeness  that  does  not  disappear  in  a 
moment.  One  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  from  a  Divine  power  to  a  people  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  long  ago,  and  the  shepherds  in  their 
fields  on  the  first  Christmas  night.  We  are  inclined 
to  take  our  wonders  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  these 
days,  but  it  is  well  to  pause  once  in  a  while  and 
realize  what  a  marvelous  place  this  world  is  after  all. 

HE  complaint  that  trespass  on  farms  by  hunt¬ 
ers  has  been  more  troublesome  this  season  even 
than  ever  before  has  come  from  many  quarters.  This 
is  an  old  source  of  annoyance  and  loss.  Complaints 
and  editorial  denunciations  in  themselves  will  not 
stop  the  trespass.  No  game  law  was  ever  written 
for  the  protection  of  game  or  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers.  The  purpose  of  all  game  laws  is  to  legalize 
trespass  on  farms  by  sportsmen.  Without  such  laws 
the  trespass  would  be  illegal,  and  the  simple  remedy 
would  be  to  repeal  all  game  laws.  It  will,  however, 
probably  be  more  expedient  now  to  enact  a  new 
law  making  it  unlawful  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
a  farm,  or  to  enter  lands  to  hunt  or  fish  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  lands.  When 
the  New  York  law  was  last  revised  we  originally 


had  this  provision  in  the  bill.  Those  who  should 
have  stood  for  it  and  fought  for  it  compromised  and 
defeated  it.  They  probably  honestly  felt  it  was 
the  best  they  could  get  at  the  time.  Experience  has 
again  proved  that  the  compromise  was  a  mistake. 
We  ask  for  no  privilege.  We  simply  demand  that 
statute  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
pleasure  of  sportsmen,  and  which  deprive  us  of  the 
protection  of  the  common  law,  be  repealed  or 
amended  so  that  farm  land  will  be  as  free  from 
trespass  as  a  city  lawn. 

* 

N  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  egg-laying  contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
is  that  no  artificial  lights  are  used.  Few  will  ques¬ 
tion  that  artificial  lighting  of  the  poultry  house  with 
the  object  of  shortening  the  long  Fall  and  Winter 
nights  has  proven  of  value  to  the  poultryman  who 
has  a  considerable  number  of  fowls  and  who  gives 
attention  to  the  other  conditions  which  must  ac¬ 
company  this  procedure  to  make  it  profitable,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  pullets  or 
hens  that  excel  under  natural  variations  in  daylight 
and  darkness  would  do  proportionately  well  under 
artificial  conditions.  If  this  is  the  case,  lighting  is 
not  needed  to  bring  out  the  value  of  an  individual 
or  a  strain,  the  really  worth-while  object  in  all  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Of  the  1,200  birds  taking  part  in  the 
Farmingdale  contest  just  closed,  311  laid  200  eggs  or 
more.  Not  a  remarkable  record  for  any  individual 
hen,  but  one  showing  the  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  breeding  poultry  for 
egg  production. 

* 

i 

IN  making  up  farm  accounts,  just  how  should  we 
credit  maintenance  and  shelter  of  the  family? 
The  farm  is  a  factory,  but  it  also  provides  a  home 
for  the  farm  family ;  therefore  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  credited  with  providing  house  rent.  It 
also  provides  a  certain  amount  of  food,  which  should 
likewise  be  accounted  for.  Just  how  far  is  it  fair 
to  go  in  crediting  the  farm  with  these  items?  This 
seems  quite  an  important  point  in  getting  an  ac¬ 
curate  balance  sheet.  Naturally,  in  estimating  shelter 
on  a  rental  basis,  current  rates  in  the  community 
would  be  considered.  Here  in  New  York  the  rent 
of  an  apartment  for  a  family  of  modest  means  runs 
from  $10  to  $20  a  month  for  each  room. 

* 

HE  apple  had  its  day  in  New  York  during  the 
first  week  of  November.  Mayor  Walker  and  1,- 
800  pupils  of  Public  School  No.  38,  in  Dominic  Street, 
celebrated  apple  week,  which  began  on  Monday  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Apple  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  children  danced  and  the  Mayor  told 
them  to  eat  plenty  of  apples,  and  praised  them  as  a 
healthful  delicacy.  Everybody  ate  apples  at  the 
luncheon.  The  Mayor  was  presented  with  a  basket 
of  Delicious.  He  had  it  sent  to  the  City  Hall,  and 
put  on  display.  The  city  papers  told  the  story,  and 
altogether  the  occasion  was  a  good  advertisement  of 
the  apple. 

* 

THE  income  of  the  American  people  for  192G,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  was  $90,000,000,000.  If  distributed  per 
capita  this  would  mean  an  income  of  about  $768  for 
each  person  in  the  country,  or  substantially  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3,000  for  each  family.  This  is  said  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  attained 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  record  is  encour¬ 
aging,  because  all  are  benefited  by  an  increase  of 
wealth.  And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  measured  by  dollars  that  are  worth  only  60 
cents,  as  compared  with  pre-war  values.  But  even 
so  the  gain  is  considerable,  and  has  reached  the  total 
increase  of  $62,000,000,000  since  1921,  when  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  about  the  same  as 
now.  With  such  encouraging  national  prosperity  the 
important  thing  now  is  to  develop  a  national  spirit 
and  an  efficient  means  of  equitable  distribution  of  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  industrious  workers  and 
prudent  savers  should  divide  up  with  the  idlers  and 
profligates,  but  it  does  mean  that  each  producer 
should  be  protected  in  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  he 
or  she  creates.  Farmers  would  ask  no  more.  They 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  less. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  a  late  dispatch  from  Paris  from 
Dr.  Vernes,  director  of  the  Prophylactic  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Paris,  detection  of  tuberculosis  infection  in 
the  human  subject  is  now  certain  through  blood 
test  processes.  The  system  has  been  under  develop¬ 
ment  for  15  years,  and  15,000  separate  tests  have 
shown  that  active  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  accur¬ 
ately  determined  by  optical  tests  of  the  blood  by 


means  of  an  optical  instrument  known  as  the  photo¬ 
meter.  The  test  is  said  to  be  infallible. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  test  can  be  applied  to  domestic  animals, 
including  the  cow.  If  so  the  blood  test  would  be 
expected  to  replace  the  tuberculin  test,  which  has 
been  discarded  in  Europe,  and  which  all  authori¬ 
ties  here  admit  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  tuberculin  test  has  been  accepted  by 
many  because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  of¬ 
fer,  but  sentiment  of  many  scientists,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  cattle  men,  is  fast  forcing  into  the  conviction 
that  the  same  expenditure  of  time,  talent  and  money 
in  physical  examination  treatment,  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures,  and  scientific  research,  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  present  more  or  less  uncertain  tests  and 
slaughter.  The  development  of  an  infallible  blood 
test  abroad  would  tend  to  justify  this  view,  and  if 
the  new  discovery  justifies  the  expectations  and  can 
be  applied  to  dumb  animals  as  well  as  to  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  it  may  solve  our  present  troublesome 
and  expensive  bovine  tuberculosis  problems. 

* 

HE  State  Grange  of  California,  at  its  annual 
convention  in  October,  took  a  new  attitude  for 
agricultural  organizations  towards  railroads.  The 
Grange  stresses  the  importance  of  reduced  rates  on 
the  transportation  of  farm  products,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  that  the  national  transportation  act 
of  August,  1920,  gives  the  roads  a  definite  net  return 
on  capital  invested,  and  that  no  reduction  on  rates 
can  be  expected  unless  the  income  of  the  roads  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  returns  allowed  by  the  law.  The  Grange 
therefore  called  attention  to  classes  of  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  roads  which  cost  more  than  the  re¬ 
turns  for  them,  thus  creating  a  loss  which  rates  on 
farm  products  must  help  make  up.  The  California 
Grange  therefore  requests  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  to  encourage  common  rail  carriers  to 
substitute  other  and  less  expensive  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  those  types  of  products  and  service 
which  show  a  net  loss  to  the  roads.  With  such 
economies  the  California  Granges  hope  to  pave  a 
way  for  cheaper  rates  on  their  own  products. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers  lives  in  Austria,  and  he  has 
taken  up  the  business  of  selling  silo  machinery. 
He  says  there  is  great  need  of  a  feed  like  silage. 
Farmers  know  little  about  it  but  are  willing  to  learn. 
So  this  man  wants  the  latest  up-to-date  book  on  the 
subject.  Looking  about  we  find  very  little  about 
silage  and  its  making  in  any  of  the  regular  farm 
books.  The  best  information  is  found  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  bulletins  and  the  catalogs  of  manufacturers.  It 
seems  strange,  too,  that  this  foundation  practice  of 
dairying  should  have  so  little  literature  to  its  credit. 
Perhaps  our  farm  writers  think  everyone  should 
know  how  to  cut  corn  into  a  silo.  Yet  there  is  far 
more  to  it  than  merely  cutting  cornstalks  and  run¬ 
ning  them  through  a  cutter.  Some  samples  of  silage 
appear  to  be  worth  just  about  twice  as  much  as 
others.  It  looks  as  if  this  subject  has  been  neglected 
by  the  farm  book  makers. 

* 

EAD  carefully  that  notice  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Association  annual  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Court  House,  December  1-2.  It  is 
an  open  meeting,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  rural  school  in  New  York  are  urged  to  attend. 


Brevities 

Many  a  case  of  supposed  rheumatism  is  merely  arch 
trouble.  A  proper  support  l'emedies  this.  These  may 
be  had  separately  to  be  put  into  any  shoe. 

Harold  Anderson,  a  Minnesota  farmer,  recently  sat 
on  a  tractor  for  110  hours,  plowing  60  acres  of  land 
during  the  time — no  eight-hour  day  for  him. 

The  latest  contest  we  hear  about  is  a  dish-washing 
race,  in  which  the  winner,  a  California  girl,  washed 
and  dried  properly  20  dishes  and  10  cups  in  three 
minutes  21^  seconds. 

Tests  of  iodine  vermicide,  which  has  been  found  val¬ 
uable  in  dealing  with  roundworms  in  poultry,  proved  of 
little  benefit  in  .treating  chickens  for  paralysis  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  says  that  Grangers 
from  New  Hampshire  on  their  marketing  tour  in  Bos¬ 
ton  found  Alfalfa  hay  from  the  Sacramento  Valley^  sell¬ 
ing  at  $42  a  ton,  nearly  twice  the  price  of  No.  1 
Timothy. 

“Envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.” 
From  these  vices  one  may  well  ask  to  be  delivered  by 
Divine  Providence,  but  most  of  the  delivery  will  have  to 
come  through  personal  effort  to  weed  out  such  “roots  ot 
bitterness”  from  the  mind. 

Several  foreign  countries  are  indisposed  to  arrange 
new  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  they  resent  quarantine  embargoes,  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Spain  is  quite  acri¬ 
monious  over  the  embargo  on  Almeria  grapes,  and 
France  is  seriously  injured  by  a  bulb  embargo.  The 
State  Department  is  trying  to  promote  kindlier  feeling. 
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Tariff,  Immigration  and  the  Farm 

Why  tolerate  an  exorbitant  tariff  which  robs  the 
farmer  of  a  world  market  and  enables  a  few  favored  and 
protected  millionaire  manufacturers  to  levy  a  tax  on  all 
of  us?  I  can  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liverpool  and 
sell  it  for,  say  $1,  but  I  cannot  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods  from  the  man  who  bought  my  wheat.  I  must 
take  that  dollar  back  here  and  spend  it,  and  get  50  or 
60  cents  for  it.  When  I  was  a  boy  years  ago,  on  this 
very  farm  where  I  now  write,  my  father  went  to  his 
granary,  sacked  up  28  bushels  of  wheat,  took  it  down 
to  our  village  mill  and  got  $1  a  bushel  for  it,  and  took 
his  $28  to  the  implement  store  and  bought  a  brand-new 
mowing  machine  for  $28,  and  took  it  home.  In  1924, 
before  election  in  July  I  wanted  a  new  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  on  the  same  farm,  and  wheat  was  worth  $1  a 
bushel  also.  The  mowing  machine  was  worth  $90, 
therefore  I  had  to  sack  up  90  bushels  of  wheat  to  get 
my  machine,  and  the  help  in^  raising  this  wheat  was 
three  times  as  high  as  back  35  years  ago. 

The  other  thing  that  kills  us  off  is  the  immigration 
law.  It  costs  us  more  for  help  to  harvest  the  crop  than 
we  can  sell  the  crop  for.  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  is 
blowing  about  prosperity  of  labor  unions.  He  does,  not 
count  the  farmer  a  laboring  man  or  even  a  citizen. 
Somebody  has  to  be  robbed  for  the  prosperity  these 
favored  few  enjoy,  and  that  somebody  is  the  farmer. 

Conneautville,  Pa.  E.  c.  w. 

HIS  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  farmer’s 
case  against  the  tariff  and  immigration  laws. 
The  strain  of  impatience  in  it  is  excusable  under  the 
circumstances.  Up  to  the  present  time  farmers  have 
more  or  less  regularly  voted  for  a  high  tariff.  Now 
they  find  that  however  well  the  tariff  may  promote 
prosperity  for  others,  it  discriminates  against  those 
who  have  a  surplus  product  that  must  be  sold 
abroad,  and  they  are  beginning  to  demand  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  “protection”  in  some  form  for  themselves.  The 
sentiment  of  farmers  individually  has  always  been 
right ;  they  have  allowed  their  spirit  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  to  influence  them  in  the  support  of  general  party 
measures  for  what  they  have  been  led  to  believe  is 
for  their  national  good,  and  in  this*  spirit  of  altruism 
they  have  neglected  to  demand  a  measure  of  justice 
for  themselves.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  they  are 
beginning  now  to  appraise  policies  in  terms  of  their 
own  welfare.  They  have  more  capital  invested  than 
the  manufacturers  and  outnumber  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  industrial  laborers.  Their  share  of 
the  national  income  has  been  decreased  one-half  in 
a  few7  years,  and  their  taxes  trebled.  Neither  the 
capitalist  nor  labor  would  stand  for  such  discrimina¬ 
tion.  They  both  marvel  that  the  farmer  puts  up 
with  it. 


Wants  More  Money  for  Milk 

I  think  I  may  be  reckoned  a  loyal  “pooler.”  I  joined 
the  League  six  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  new  members,  at  which  the  non¬ 
poolers  had  the  numbers  and  apparently  the  argument, 
as  no  one  signed  up  but  me.  I  have  faithfully  com¬ 
plied  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated, 
built  a  $300  milk-house  and  bought  everything  re¬ 
quested  from  covered  pail  to  disk  strainers.  As  re¬ 
quested  I  increased  my  output  of  milk  in  August  3,000 
lbs.  over  last  year,  and  over  3,000  lbs.  in  September, 
and  will  exceed  last  year’s  October  by  nearly  5,000  lbs., 
but  notwithstanding  all  this  I  am  contemplating  quit¬ 
ting  the  milk  business.  In  fact  I  am  hoping  for  the 
time  to  comeovlien  the  westerner  “gobbles”  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  With  land  at  $300  an  acre,  compared 
with  ours  at  $20  to  $30,  and  a  distance  handicap  of 
one  to  two  thousand  miles,  and  with  every  other  man 
here  going  out  of  the  business  because  he  is  producing 
at  a  loss,  how  can  the  westerner  make  it  pay?  There 
is  only  one  way,  a  higher  price  for  milk.  This  they 
are  not  willing  to  pay  us,  but  when  we  are  out  of  it 
as  we  soon  ivill  be,  New  York  City  will  have  to  pay 
the  higher  price  they  are  now  denying  us,  and  more.  I 
am  aware  the  consumer  in  New  York  City  is  paying  a 
big  price  for  his  milk.  .The  trouble  with  the  milk 
business  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  spread  between 
the  producer’s  3  to  6  cents  a  quart,  and  the  consumer  s 
14  to  20  cents.  Milk  has  become  a  thing  for  specula¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  an  ambition  for  25  per  cent  dividends, 
while  the  farmer  gets  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

1  am  tired  of  the  tlbluff”  that  is  being  handed  us 
weekly  in  the  Dairy men’s  League  News,  and  in  Slocum  s 
monthly  statements  to  members.  About  “being  the 
highest  price,”  etc.,  I  invite  fellow  members  of  the 
League  to  see  if,  even  with  the  42-eent  raise,  we  are 
getting  more  than  last  year.  In  August,  1926,  I  pro¬ 
duced  9,607  lbs.  of  milk  which  netted  me  $211.64,  this 
is  $2.20 -f  per  cwt. 

August,  1927,  I  produced  12,640  lbs.,  which  netted 
$262.03,  which  included  12  days  of  the  42-eent  raise. 
This  is  $2.07+  per  cwt.,  13  cents  loss  than  1926  price. 

Now  we  come  to  September,  1927,  when  the  42-cent 
raise  extended  through  the  whole  month. 

September,  1926,  I  had_  7,263  lbs.  of  milk,  which 
netted  me  $178.39,  or  $2.45+  per  cwt, 

September,  1927,  I  had  10,473  lbs.  milk  netting 
$259.25,  or  $2.47%  per  cwt. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  “bluff”  about  higher  prices, 
I  received  13  cents  less  in  August  this  year  than  last 
per  cwt.,  while  in  September,  1927,  I  received  just  2 
cents  per  cwt.  more  than  last  September.  In  other 
words  the  42-cent  raise  gained  me  2  cents  per  cwt.  over 
last  September,  and  lost  me  13  cents  per  cwt.  in 
August. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  not  all  our  League  members 
are  hoodwinked  by  such  statements  as  to  “higher 
prices,”  or  frightened  as  to  the  “western  menace”  con¬ 
stantly  shaken  before  us  by  our  League  officials,  with 
the  evident  intent  of  quieting  the  membership  while 
Borden’s  and  others  pluck  our  hard-earned  dollars  to 
swell  official  salaries  and  plethoric  dividends. 

Another  reason  for  farmers  quitting  is  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Some,  at  once,  on  losing  their  dairy,  or 
most  of  it,  pocket  their  money  received  and  quit.  Others 
buy  accredited  cows  to  replace  reactors,  paying  more 
than  they  have  received,  consequently  lessening  the 
number  of  cows.  These  are  again  tested,  usually  with 


further  loss  in  numbers.  The  farmer  is  discouraged, 
but  it  remains  for  the  further  tests  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  of  him.  He  loses  not  only  his  stock,  but  pays 
the  powers  to  help  him  lose  it,  and  to  “clean  up”  his 
premises.  By  this  time  he  is  himself  “cleaned  up.” 

New  York.  W.  C. 

Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
Convention 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
at  the  Court  House,  Syracuse,  on  December  1  and  2. 
The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M., 
Thursday,  December  1.  Sessions  of  the  convention  will 
be  held  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each  day. 
A  simple  farm  dinner  will  appeal  to  the  appetites  of 
our  country  folks  at  6  P.  M.  on  the  first  day.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  dinner  a  most  remarkable  play  will  be  presented 
entitled,  “The  Anyville  School  Case,”  which  portrays 
how  forced  consolidation  has  been  brought  upon  the 
pfeople  in  a  number  of  cases  throughout  the  State.  One 
of  the  sessions-  will  be  gratuitously  utilized  as  a 
memorial  to  our  friend  and  leader,  Herbert  Winslow 
Collingwood,  whose  hands  are  now  folded  in  silence. 
Speakers  of  note  will  be  present  to  discuss  the  school 
question. 

The  fundamental  business  of  the  convention  will  be 
to  extend  and  perfect  plans  conducive  to  the  early  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  following  objects : 

1.  Repeal  of  the  nresent  compulsory  consolidation 
laws  under  which  the  Education  Department  has 
ruthlessly  closed  many  country  schools  against  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  and  taxpayers. 

2.  Repeal  or  declare  unconstitutional  that  portion  of 
Article  6-B  of  the  Education  Law  under  which  any 
village  may  vote  forced  consolidation  on  the  outlying 
country  districts. 

3.  Amend  the  State  aid  law  so  that  unconsolidated 
country  districts  will  receive  the  same  generous  appor¬ 
tionment  of  public  money  for  each  teacher  that  is  al¬ 
ready  granted  consolidated  districts. 

4.  Encourage  the  improvement  of  our  school  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  and  the  employment  of  the  most 
competent  teachers  available. 

5.  Strive,  through  education,  to  develop  the  Lincoln 

type  of  citizenship.  D.  boyd  devendorf. 

President  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds 

HE  Investment  Bankers’  Association  at  their 
recent  convention  in  Seattle  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  measures  to  safeguard  investors  in  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds.  Some  mortgage  companies 
have  made  a  custom  of  taking  mortgages  on  lots  on 
which  buildings  are  to  be  erected  well  up  to  the 
value  of  the  property  when  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted.  These  are  called  building  loans.  The  mort¬ 
gage  company  assigns  the  mortgage  to  a  bank  in 
trust,  and  issues  bonds  in  small  denominations 
against  it.  The  bonds  are  then  sold  to  the  public, 
and  the  proceeds  goes  to  the  builder.  This  builder 
is  often  a  dummy  corporation  with  no  responsibility 
whatever,  but  in  this  way  it  actually  receives  money 
which  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
a  house  which  has  not  been  built  and  which  some¬ 
times  is  not  completed.  In  such  cases  the  investors 
in  bonds  lose,  as  some  of  our  people  learned  to  their 
cost  last  year.  The  recommendation  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  is  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  be 
deposited  ■with  a  strong  bank  and  paid  out  only  in 
installments  as  the  construction  of  the  building 
progressed.  This  would  be  an  improvement.  It 
would  not  be  a  full  protection.  Such  bonds  are  a 
risk  at  best  and  not  as  a  rule  desirable  for  invest¬ 
ment  by  country  people  who  have  no  means  of 
checking  up  on  their  real  value. 


Why  Danish  Co-operation  Succeeds 

I  am  reading  with  interest  the  discussion  about  co¬ 
operative  associations  in  Denmark.  Maybe  that  the 
high  school  is  a  great  help,  but  I  think  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  leadership  between  here  and  there.  In 
Europe,  the  leaders  in  the  co-operative  organizations  are 
working  in  about  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  here 
for  religious  institutions.  They  do  not  work  for  a  big 
salary,  have  sometimes  only  the  expenses  paid,  and 
spend  all  the  time  free  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
farmers.  The  leaders  are  farmers,  and  always  in  close 
contact  with  farming.  They  have  the  same  feeling, 
and  are  working  for  all  farmers.  And  here,  if  you 
speak  with  a  farmer  about  this,  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  leaders  are  only  drawing  a  good  salary;  that  they 
work  for  their  own  interest.  “It’s  a  foolishness  to  work 
free  for  a  co-operation,”  a  farmer  told  me  once.  You 
see,  if  the  farmers  here  do  not  trust  each  other,  the  co¬ 
operative  organizations  will  never  grow.  E.  D. . 

Long  Island. 


Potato  Market  Outlook 

Potatoes  are  selling  in  our  market  at  present  in  a 
jobbing  way  as  follows :  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  white  stock,  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  150-lb.  bag.  Red 
River  Early  Oliios,  $2  to  $2.25  per  120-lb.  bag.  The 
demand  is  fair  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  market 
will  continue  about  the  same.  geo.  hitz  &  co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  handling  altogether  Maine 
stock,  and  there  are  no  native  potatoes  being  brought 
into  the  market,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  did  not  have 
very  good  luck  with  the  Maine  grown  Cobblers,  but  the 
Green  Mountain  variety  coming  to  us  at  this  time  is 
very  fine  quality,  selling  for  $1.25  a  bushel.  We  look 
for  a  good  market  this  Winter  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Springfield,  Mass.  henry  j.  berkins. 


Appreciation  and  Sympathy 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Herbert  W.  Colling¬ 
wood  came  as  a  shock  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Collingwpod  had  addressed  the  club  upon  several 
occasions,  and  through  his  untiring  effort  to  advance 
agriculture,  with  his  kindly  personal  nature,  had  won 
a  friendship  with  all. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club 
places  upon  its  records  the  passing  of  this  great  friend 
of  man.  A  lifetime  of  unselfish  effort  has  come  to  an 
end.  A  writer  who  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  readers ; 
a  pen  is  stilled  for  ever,  but  a  fond  memory  lives  on. 

The  club  wishes  to  extend  deepest  sympthy  to  the 
bereaved  family  and  the  near  associates  of  the  late 
Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood. 

wm.  H.  banders,  Secretary. 

Whereas,  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Herbert  W.  Col- 
lingwuod,  and  our  beloved  friend  Hon.  John  J.  Dillon, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  separation  from  his  lifelong 
friend  and  business  associate ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Inc.,  by  its  Board  of  Directors  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  tender  to  Mr.  Dillon  and 
the  family  of  Mr.  Collingwood,  our  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  above-mentioned  parties. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  following  prices  are  announced  for  October,  1927, 


for  3.  per  cent  milk : 

Dairymen’s  League  . $2.58 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.81 

Eagle  Dairy  Co .  2.81 

Jetter  Dairy  .  2.80 

Model  Dairy  Co . 2.83 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.81 

M.  H.  Renken  .  2.88 

Little  Falls  Dairy  .  2.87 

Fort  Plains  Milk  Co.,  no  test .  3.50 


The  Peaks  Products  Company,  we  understand,  is 
paying  for  November,  $3.10  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  equal 
to  $2.90  for  3  per  cent  milk  to  the  producers  in  the 
400-mile  zone,  which  is  equivalent  to  $3.06  in  the  300- 
mile  zone. 

Borden  Company  have  canvassed  the  neighborhood 
of  their  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  condensery  offering  $3.10  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  October  . 

The  price  of  3  per  cent  milk  for  October  this  year  is 
equivalent  to  $1.68  pre-war  prices.  The  October  price 
for  1915  was  $1.70  and  for  1916,  $2.05,  as  established 
by  the  strike  of  that  year. 

The  highest  price  for  October,  1927,  is  then  2c  per  100 
lbs.  under  the  1915  and  37c  per  100  lbs.  below  the  1916 
price. 


Receipts  for  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  October,  1927 


,  Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

(Fresh) 

State  of  Origin 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40  -qt. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2,445,000 

87.557 

27,530 

New  Jersey  . 

-  160,271 

2,624 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 

. .  .  .  326,379 

14,065 

4,826 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  94.551 

5,426 

Connecticut  . 

-  9,323 

Massachusetts  . . . 

9,411 

i87 

Maryland  . 

3,163 

Indiana  . 

400 

Illinois  . 

Wisconsin  . 

1.800 

Canada  . 

1,722 

Minnesota  . 

799 

Iowa  . 

200 

Total  . 

.  .  .3.048,098 

114,780 

32,356 

New  York  furnished  80.2  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
28.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  October. 


Weather  Prophecies 

OME  of  us  were  inclined  to  be  worried  a  year 
ago  over  weather  prophecies  that  foretold  an 
exceedingly  cold  Winter  and  a  season  to  follow  that 
would  make  the  year  1927  long  remembered  as  a 
year  without  a  Summer.  Notwithstanding  that  those 
who  keep  accurate  records  and  make  a  scientific 
study  of  weather  conditions  assure  us  that  "weather 
cannot  be  accurately  predicted  long  in  advance,  we 
could  hardly  help  wondering  whether,  after  all, 
these  confident  long  distance  weather  prophets  had 
not  discovered  some  natural  laws  overlooked  by  the 
rest  of  us.  Had  the  prophets  predicted  an  extreme¬ 
ly  wet  Summer,  or  one  marked  by  widespread  and 
unusual  storms  and  floods,  their  rating  for  accuracy 
would  now  be  high,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
listen  when  they  speak  again.  But,  as  to  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  Winter  was  unusually  mild,  starting  in 
with  brisk  cold  but  breaking  in  February  and  fin¬ 
ishing  with  almost  Spring-like  gentleness.  Early 
Spring  was  dry;  Summer  cool  and  wet.  Our  great 
corn  crop  lagged.  We  were  urged  to  gather  seed 
ears  even  before  maturity,  lest  we  should  have  none 
at  all.  Then  came  September  and  October  with  glori¬ 
ous  sunshine.  Corn  sprang  to  its  feet  in  a  wondrous 
burst  of  speed.  Other  crops  ripened  and  were  har¬ 
vested  under  such  ideal  weather  conditions  as  we 
seldom  see.  Now  in  November,  we  look  back  at  our 
fears  and  remember  with  thankfulness  that  older 
prophecy : 

"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  har¬ 
vest,  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


From  Apple  Trees 

Upon  the  air  the  spicy  tang  of  apples 
Uprising  from  an  ancient  cider  mill 
With  ragged  eaves,  through  which  the 
sunlight  dapples 

Pale  comfort  on  an  orchard’s  ripened 
will. 

Surrounded  by  a  bounty  russet-yellow, 
And  aromatic  as  a  sprig  of  thyme. 

We  quaff  ambrosia  river-cool,  and  mellow 
As  golden  pippins  sunning  in  their 
prime. 

While  other  lips  seem  lost  in  lusty 
pleasure,  .,  . 

My  own  are  brushed  by  petals  bridal- 
white  ; 

I  savor  root  and  leaf  and  scarlet  treasure, 
The  changing  grace  of  seasons  in  their 
flight ; 

And  all  the  blessedness  that  can  be 
wrung 

Prom  apple  trees,  is  poured  upon  my 
tongue ! 

— Anne  Lloyd,  in  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

* 

We  are  always  asked  at  this  season 
how  to  candy  citron,  for  use  in  cakes.  We 
must  remind  our  readers  once  more  that 
the  citron  melon  is  not  the  true  citron. 
The  candied  citron  of  the  stores  is  the 
thick  rind  of  a  large  fruit  related  to  the 
lemon ;  it  has  an  individual  flavor  which 
the  citron  melon  lacks.  The  following 
method  of  candying  citron  melon  was 
given  us  by  one  of  our  readers  : 

In  regard  to  preparing  citron  melon 
for  use  in  cake,  I  would  like  to  report 
what  we  consider  a  fairly  good  success 
in  that  line.  We  follow  this  rule  :  Pare 
and  cut  citron  in  pieces  similar  to  the 
citron  peel  sold  in  grocery  stores.  Soak 
in  strong  salt  water  for  12  hours.  Pour 
off  the  brine  and  soak  in  a  fresh  brine 
another  12  hours.  Wash  off  salt  and  to 
7  lbs.  citron  add  2  oz.  alum.  Cover  the 
citron  with  cold  water  and  boil  half  an 
hour.  Drain  and  cool  quickly  by  letting 
cold  water  run  over  it.  Now  make  a 
syrup,  one  cup  sugar  to  one  cup  water, 
and  cook  the  citron  in  this  syrup  for  a 
long  time,  until  it  looks  well  saturated. 
Spread  the  pieces  on  plates  or  platters, 
dusting  sugar  over  them  while  damp.  As 
they  dry  off,  turn  them,  and  dip  syrup  on 
each  time.  This  process  takes  some  time 
and  watchfulness,  but  we  get  a  very,  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  the  real  citron 
peel  sold  commercially. 

* 

A  newspaper  item  tells  of  a  California 
couple  who  secured  a  divorce  after  argu¬ 
ing  for  37  years,  beginning  their  quarrel 
during  the  honeymoon,  and  continuing 
throughout  all  their  married  life.  Natur¬ 
ally,  one  would  suppose  some  great  moral 
question  was  involved  in  such  a  prolonged 
difference.  But  it  was  not;  the  wife 
stated  that,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life,  her  husband  asserted  that 
in  setting  a  table  properly,  the  knife 
should  be  placed  at  the  left  side  of  the 
plate!  Of  course  this  was  absolutely 
wrong,  but  perhaps  the  poor  man  was 
left-handed.  A  man  who  would  argue  on 
the  wrong  side  for  37  years  would  need 
a  great  many  domestic  virtues  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  his  contrariness. 


Thanksgiving  Time-savers 

For  years  and  years  I  never  sat  down 
to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  without  being 
too  tired  to  enjoy  the  meal  that  we  had 
worked  so  hard  to  prepare,  and  it  was 
practically  the  same  with  the  other  holi¬ 
day  dinners.  Last  year  I  was  not  feel¬ 
ing  very  well,  and  yet  I  wished  to  have 
the  usual  family  reunion,  although  !  knew 
I  could  never  manage  it  without  simplify¬ 
ing  my  preparations  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. 

As  I  was  trying  to  see  a  way  out  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  we  were  a  lot  of 
foolish  grandmothers  if  we  couldn’t  plan 
a  “big  dinner”  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
us  practically  free  on  the  day  itself,  and 
here  is  how  I  finally  spread  out  the  work 
that  I  usually  accomplished  in  a  day. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  calls  for  but  a 
trifling  extra  expense.  I  begin  with  the 
table  linen,  making  sure  that  it  is  ready 
to  use.  Next  comes  the  fruit  cake,  mince¬ 
meat,  cookies  and  candy  or  other  tid-bits 
that  go  with  the  day.  Most  of  these  can 
be  prepared  two  weeks  in  advance  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  are  actually  better  if  made  a 
week  in  advance.  The  plum  pudding  I 
make  and  steam  at  least  three  or  four 
days  before  it  is  to  be  used,  as  reheating 
improves  the  flavor.  The  pastry  for  the 
pies  is  made  early,  as  chilling  improves 
that  also  and  the  pumpkin  is  stewed  and 
sifted  and  is  ready  in  the  mixing  bowl 
when  needed. 

Then  comes  the  bird !  That  cannot  be 
prepared  in  advance,  as  farm  women  all 


know,  but  time  can  be  saved  by  having 
the  dry  ingredients  for  the  stuffing  ground 
and  mixed  several  days  before  the  bird  it¬ 
self  is  prepared.  And  by  using  a  self¬ 
basting  roaster  much  of  the  most  difficult 
work  in  the  final  baking  is  avoided. 

Next  I  prepare  the  vegetables  and 
cook  them  the  day  before.  These  I  can 
warm  up  quickly  in  double  boilers.  This 
is  especially  true  of  squash,  which  is  de¬ 
licious  baked  in  the  shell,  scooped  out, 
seasoned,  and  set  away  to  be  reheated 
when  dinner  is  nearly  ready.  Potatoes 
are  peeled  the  night  before,  and  left  in 
slightly  salted  water.  On  special  days 
I  think  this  is  excusable,  although  I 
know  that  we  do  lose  a  few  vitamins  by 
this  method,  but  they  are  nice,  and  white 
and  fluffy  when  boiled  and  mashed  the 
next  day. 

In  order  to  save  dishwashing  I  try  to 
put  all  the  previously  prepared  food  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


44,  46,  48  and  50-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  10- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


728  —  Becoming 

Street  Dress.  Pat¬ 
tern  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40, 


2612. — Dainty  Night¬ 
gown.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  1%  yds.  of 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
40 -in.  material,  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


2767. — Practical  Un¬ 
dergarment.  Pattern 
in  sizes  16  years,  28, 
32  and  36-in.  waist 
measure.  Size  28 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Fall  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


receptacles  that  they  can  be  reheated  in 
quickly.  Double  boilers  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  and  six  are  none  too  many 
to  have  on  hand.  This  is  not  expensive, 
as  they  need  not  all  be  large,  and  a  cheap 
quality  will  last  for  years  if  they  are 
cared  for.  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  in 
the  saving  of  food  as  well  as  tired  feet. 

Just  one  more  last  minute  rush  saver. 
When  it  is  convenient  I  have  the  extra 
leaves  put  in  the  dining  table  and  the 
table  itself  is  set  the  day  or  night  before. 
This  saves  at  least  an  hour  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning,  but  of  course  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  there  is  a  cosy  corner  in 
the  kitchen  where  a  nice  holiday  break¬ 
fast  can  be  served,  for  I  do  think  this 
breakfast  is  important  when  we  have  a 
hard  day  before  us.  And  the  immediate 
family  will  feel  fortified  and  far  more 
inclined  to  give  thanks  if  the  day  is 
started  with  a  leisurely  attractively 
served  breakfast,  and  my  “beforehand” 
method  makes  it  possible  without  in  any 


way  detracting  from  the  dinner  itself. 
Just  try  it  this  year,  and  see  how  much 
better  your  own  cooking  tastes. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Heavenly  Hash 

One  cup  red  raspberries,  one  cup  cher¬ 
ries,  one  cup  currants,  two  cups  sugar. 
Crush  raspberries  and  currants,  add  seed¬ 
ed  cherries  and  sugar.  -Boil  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  jam.  mrs.  B.  s.  N. 

Three  quarts  strawberries,  one  medium 
pineapple,  one  lemon,  two  oranges,  5  lbs. 
sugar.  Peel  the  pineapple,  oranges  and 
lemon.  Remove  the  seeds  and  run  all 
through  the  food  chopper.  Make  a  syrup 
of  the  sugar,  drop  the  fruit  in  it  and  cook 
about  10  or  15  minutes,  then  add  the 
strawberries,  and  cook  about  20  minutes, 
or  until  thick ;  remove  from  fire  and  can. 

Another  recipe  is  called  heavenly  jam : 
10  lbs.  dark  grapes,  four  large  sweet 
oranges,  1  lb.  seedless  raisins,  4  lbs.  sugar. 
Wash  oranges  and  squeeze  juice  out.  Re¬ 
move  the  bitter,  white  pulp  and  grind 
skins  in  a  small  grinder.  Pulp  the  grapes 
and  heat  pulp  until  seeds  can  easily  be 
removed  by  passing  through  a  colander. 
Put  all  into  a  large  granite  pan,  add 
•sugar.  Let  simmer  for  20  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  syrup  is  formed.  This  makes  a  gallon 
of  jam.  mrs.  h.  w.  p. 

In  answer  to  query  for  heavenly  hash, 
I  am  sending  the  following  recipe  as 
given  me  by  a  friend :  5  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb. 
seeded  raisins,  juice  of  four  oranges  and 
peel  of  2 y2,  five  quarts  cherries.  Chop 
raisins  and  orange  peel  fine.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  30  minutes  and  put  into  jelly 
glasses.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  am  52  years  old,  and  yesterday  I 
saw  something  I  never  saw  before  and 
never  expect  to  see  again  in  any  other 
family,  and  that  was  a  mother  and  four 
living  babes  two  days  old,  all  seemingly 
doing  well.  There  are  three  boys  and 
one  girl.  How  many  other  States  can 
equal  Tennessee?  They  have  surely 
drawn  many  sightseers,  and  are  worth 
going  a  good  way  to  see.  The  mother 
herself  is  a  twin. 

It  seems  a  bit  funny  to  have  only  four 
children  to  look  after  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  to  be  the  mother  of 
eight!  Well,  one  is  never  too  old  to  find 
something  new  or  interesting  in  this  old 
world.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


N 

Christmas  Candlesticks 

Our  Yuletide  candlesticks  bring  forth 
•so  many  ejaculations  of  delight  from 
guests  at  our  Christmas  parties,  that 
others  might  like  to  copv  them.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  are  out  now, ,  looking  for  suitable 
branches.  Candlesticks  are  always  their 
contribution  to  the  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions. 

They  are  simply  cross  sections  from 
limbs  "of  trees,  of  all  si^es,  that  either 
have  blown  down  or  have  been  pruned 
during  the  Fall  months.  Often  we  cut 
them  from  the  base  of  the  Christmas  tree 
itself,  sawing  them  in  2-in.  sections.  We 
bore  or  hack  out  a  hole  in  one  end  to  fit 
the  different  sized  candles,  and  there  you 
are — a  rustic  candleholder  that  matches 
up  with  Christmas  tree  and  greens. 

MARGARET  E.  MANN. 


Warmth  in  Zero  Weather¬ 
ly NIT 
PRINCESS 
SLIPS 


BECAUSE  they  keep  yon 
warm  even  though  the 
thermometer  says  zero,  is 
reason  enough  to  wear  In¬ 
dera  Figurfit  Knit  Princess 
Slips. 

But  warmth  alone  isn’t 
their  only  virtue.  You  can 
wear  them  under  your  smart¬ 
est  frock  and  no  one  would 
ever  know  it.  Indera  Slips 
fit  every  line  of  your  figure 
perfectly. 

Indera’s  patented  knit  bor¬ 
der  bottom  prevents  crawling 
up  around  the  hip,  and 
bunching  at  tho  knees.  And 
the  STA-UP  straps  will  not 
slip  off  the  shoulders. 

Easily  laundered — no  Iron* 

Ing. 

Made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
weights  and  colors  in  cotton, 
wool,  or  100%  wool  worsted 
at  agreeably  moderate  prices 
— for  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Indera  Slips  and  knit 
underskirts,  or  write  us  if  he 
can't  supply  you.  Descriptive 
folder  showing  garments  in 
actual  colors  sent  free. 

INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


5,000,000 

Farm  Folks  - 


<*•  First  Choice  with 

SlZlC£  7o  Five  Million  Farm  Folks 
the  country  over  since  1878.  Keeps 
head,  hands  and  bodies  clean.  Its 
plentiful  lather  soothes  and  heals* 
banishes  odors.  A  wonderful  sham¬ 
poo.  At  your  Dealers’,  or  send  10c 
for  large,  full-size  cake. 

Beaver-Remmers-Graham  Co. 

Dept.  RN-112  Dayton,  Ohio 

GRANDPAS 

WONDER 

PINE  TAR  SOAP 


PROTECTS  RESISTANCE 

Children  and  grown  people  need  to 
fortify  their  strength  to  prevent  dis¬ 
astrous  coughs  and  colds. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  fc.’S.S.tiSt 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


SCOn'S  EMULSION 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Kush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Kush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  N*w  Haven,*  Conn. 


Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers 

One  Barrel  Dlehes— Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains  not 
less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce 
dishes, ’platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.,  $5.50.  Factory  im¬ 
perfections.  Same  on  decorated,  SO.  If  freight,  is  over 
$1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHIN*  CO..  Ooiton,  Mass.  Dept.  J. 


rich  in  cod-liver  oil  vitamins,  builds 
^strength,  provides  energy,  and  pro¬ 
tects  your  resistance.  Take  Scott’s 
Emulsion  regularly  after  meals  during 
She  Winter. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-44* 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged 

Glassware,  stc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Con¬ 
sumer.  Write  ns.  E.  SWASET  S  COMPANT,  Portland,  Maine. 


You  choose  blooded  stock  by  name. 
That  is  the  safe  way  to  get  quality. 


CR  AN 

VALVES  FITTINGS 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES* WATER 
SYSTEMS  AND  SOFTENERS 

Backed  by  a  72-year  name  and 
by  a  responsible  dealer  near  you 
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An  Autumn  Delight 

We  gathered  butternuts  yesterday.  And 
■what  fun  we  had !  We  packed  the  big 
basket  with  lunch,  and  prepared  to  make 
a  day  of  it  in  the  exhilarating  October 
air.  Dressed  in  knickers  and  middies,  we 
were  ready  for  anything,  even  to  braving 
the  “sticktights”  and  cuckolds  that  would 
prick  through  into  sensitive  skins  and 
insinuate  themselves  into  our  shoes. 

Far  up  on  the  hillside,  in  the  edge  of 
the  red  and  gold  woodland  stands  the  but¬ 
ternut  grove.  With  a  great  thud  each  huge 
nut  in  its  sticky  green  jacket  strikes  the 
earth  and  goes  rolling  down  to.  seek  a 
resting  place  with  companions  in  some 
snug  hollow  or  beneath  some  detaining 
twig.  Some  of  the  trees  still  clung  to 
their  clusters  of  tasty  fruits,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  a  good  bit  of  shaking  to  bring 
them  clattering  down  to  be  gathered  into 
bags  and  baskets.  Some  trees,  strangely 
enough,  bore  not  a  sign  of  nut-clusters, 
and  diligent  search  beneath  them  revealed 
nothing  but  dx-y  leaves. 

But  the  secret  was  soon  out !  Glancing 
upward  toward  a  fallen  tree,  we  beheld  a 
huge  heap  of  green  at  one  end  of  the 
brown  log,  and  another,  and  another. 
My,  how  those  red  squirrels  must  have 
scampered  about,  gathering  those  nuts 
and  piling  them  up,  ready  to  be  stored 
in  some  more  secret  hiding  place  later 
on.  Every  hollow  tree,  each  tiny  nook 
and  cranny,  bore  its  store  of  Winter 
goodie's.  Ever  the  entrance  to  old  Mr. 
'Woodchuck's  home  had  been  tilled  with 
nuts,  and  a  small  branch  which  lay  on  the 
ground  held  nearly  two  bushels  of  nuts 
from  rolling  on  down  the  hillside.  A 
wild  apple  tree  which  abounded  in 
clusters  of  young  shoots  was  packed  clear 
to  the  top  with/' every  nut  that  could  be 
made  to  stay.  We  did  not  take  all  that 
the  little  rascals  had  gathered,  (and  I’ll 
warrant  they  had  many  more  safely  hid¬ 
den  where  we  could  not  find  them),  but 
they  certainly  saved  us  a  lot  of  tedious 
picking  among  the  leaves  and  grasses. 

At  noon  we  sought  out  a  cool  spring  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  drank  of  its 
refreshing  waters  and  cleansed  our  hands 
and  faces  with  the  aid  of  a  pail  and  the 
pumice  soap  I  had  brought.  IIow  that 
brown,  gummy,  butternut  juice  stuck  to 
our  hands !  Then  we  ate  our  lunch  in 
the  shade  of  a  maple  which  dropped  red 
and  orange  leaves  at  our  feet  while  we 
rested.  When  we  were  nearly  through  eat¬ 
ing,  a  great  commotion  ai’ose  in  the  woods 
above  us.  The  squirrels  had  discovered 
the  theft  of  their  stores.  IIow  they  did 
bark  and  scold  and  chatter !  I  shall 
venture  to  express  my  belief  that,  if  their 
words  had  been  translated  into  English, 
they  would  not  have  made  good  Sunday 
school  conversation.  Certainly  all  the 
indignation  in  the  world  was  in  their 
voices.  As  the  shadows  of  the  trees  began 
to  lengthen  at  the  border  of  the  woodland 
we  made  our  way  homeward,  dirty,  tired, 
but  proud  of  the  l’esults  of  our  labor 
and  happy  with  that  happiness  which 
only  a  day  in  the  clear  October  sunshine 
can  give.  The  butternuts  lie  drying  on 
their  bed  in  the  barn.  But  that  isn't 
all — oh,  no !  Here  are  my  recipes  for 
the  cakes  and  candy  they  will  make  this 
Winter : 

Butternut  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  pinch 
salt,  one  rounded  tablespoon  shortening, 
one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour 
(unsifted  measure),  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  cup  nut  meats.  Cream 
sugar  and  shortening,  add  beaten  egg, 
then  milk.  Lastly  sift  in  flour  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  add  nut  meats  before 
stirring.  Flavor  with  nutmeg.  Bake 
in  loaf  pan  in  moderate  over  and  frost 
with  seafoam  frosting ;  for  which  take : 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  white  sugar, 
cup  water.  Boil  until  it  spins  a 
thread.  Have  white  of  one  egg  beaten 
stiff  and  pour  the  boiling  syrup  slowly 
into  it,  beating  constantly.  Add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla. 

Butternut  Fudge. — Three  cups  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  %  cup  milk.  Cook  as 
quickly  as  possible,  stirring  most  of  the 
time,  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  and  one  cup  nut  meats,  and  beat 
until  creamy.  Should  this  candy  be  cooked 
too  long  so  it  is  too  hard,  it  may  be 
softened  by  beating  in  a  little  sweet 
cream,  in  fact,  it  makes  the  fudge  even 
creamier  to  do  this. 

MARION  EVANS  DOUGHTY. 


Women  on  the  Jury  in  Ohio 

I  have  served  on  both  grand  jury  and 
petit,  also  examined  for  special  jury  for 
murder  trial.  I  was  the  only  farm  wo¬ 
man  to  serve  last  Fall  on  a  three-month 
term  with  50  other  men  and  women, 
about  10  women  in  all.  The  jury  room  is 
in  basement  of  court  house  where  one 
reports  every  morning  (except  Satur¬ 
days)  before  nine  o’clock.  You  cannot 
leave  this  room  after  entering,  without 
permission  from  custodian  of  jury  room. 
Then,  when  a  court  requires  a  jury,  they 
either  send  bailiff  from  said  court  or  tele¬ 
phone,  and  10  men  and  women  (generally 
about  five  women  are  called)  and  taken 
to  court  room  and  examined  for  panel. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  send  for 
more  before  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  satisfied. 

Having  always  lived  on  a  farm  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  educating  and  amazing  to 
me,  as  I  never  had  been  in  contact  with 
this  darker  side  of  life.  As  sentiment 
cannot  enter  into  a  case,  you  must  give 
your  decision  after  hearing  a  case,  on 


the  evidence  you  get  from  the  witnesses, 
and  instructions  from  the  court.  If  more 
mothers  could  sit  as  jurors  they  would 
know  more  of  what  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  doing,  and  be  more  anxious  to 
bring  them  up  to  respect  the  laws  of  their 
country.  MRS.  H.  B. 


KINNEY  SHOES 


Corn  Husk  Mats 

Husk  large  ears  of  corn  and  spread  the 
husks  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
dampen  them  sufficiently  to  make  them 
pliable  for  braiding.  Begin  one  inch  from 
the  large  end  of  the  husk  to  braid,  and 
add  new  husks  with  each  lap  of  the  braid, 
leaving  one  inch  of  the  husk  exposed  at 
the  left  and  cupping  downward,  produc- 


A  Corn  Husk  Mat 

ing  the  rough  appearance  of  the  mat. 
Let  the  braided  strip  dry,  then  sew  to¬ 
gether  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  braid, 
forming  oval  or  round  mats.  These  mats 
are  both  durable  and  attractive  for  sun- 
rooms  or  porches,  and  in  some  localities 
one  might  command  an  excellent  price  for 
them,  should  one  care  to  sell  them. 

M.  E.  D. 


This  Baby  Eats  Dirt 

Could  you  tell  me  what  a  baby  needs 
or  wants  when  he  eats  dirt  or  stones?  I 
have  a  few  plants  in  the  window,  and 
every  chance  he  gets  my  baby  eats  the 
dirt  from  the  flowei’pots  by  the  handful. 

F.  w.  E. 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  an  infant 
to  experiment  by  putting  things  in  his 
mouth.  Usually  a  baby  at  the  crawling 
stage  experiments  with  anything  he  picks 
up — feathers,  bits  of  thread,  buttons, 
pins,  or  anything  that  attracts  attention. 
Habits  are  easily  formed,  and  we  think 
your  baby,  being  amused  by  learning 
that  he  could  take  the  soil  out  of  the 
flowerpots,  has  continued  the  habit.  Put¬ 
ting  the  earth  and  stones  in  his  mouth 
was.  instinctive,  but  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  trying  to  supply  needed  food  ele¬ 
ments. 

Usually,  when  a  baby  begins  to  do 
something  objectionable,  the  bad  habit 
may  be  suppressed  by  replacing  it  with 
something  else.  In  this  case,  the  first 
time  the  baby  began  to  eat  the  dirt,  it 
should  have  been*  removed  from  mouth 
and  hands  with  a  reproach  or  expression 
of  disgust,  and  some  toy  given  to  divert 
the  mind.  A  string  of  spools,  an  empty 
talcum  powder  can,  or  a  pie  tin  on  which 
to  pound,  will  make  a  baby  happy,  and 
forgetful  of  some  mischievous  habits. 

We  have  known  children  two  or  three 
years  old  that  had  the  habit  of  eating 
earth  or  sand,  because  they  had  not  been 
broken  of  it  when  younger.  We  do  not 
think  it  results  from  malnutrition,  though 
a  poorly  fed  child  might  be  more  like  to 
form  any  undesirable  habit  than  one  on 
a  proper  diet.  As  a  means  of  checking 
up  on  your  baby’s  diet  and  habits,  we 
suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  I).  C.,  and  ask  them  to  send 
you  Folder  No.  9,  “Keeping  the  Well 
Baby  Well,”  also  for  a  set  of  “Baby’s 
Daily  Time  Cards.”  They  are  helpful 
and  interesting  to  anyone  caring  for 
children.  If  you  will  substitute  some¬ 
thing  else  that  will  amuse  the  baby,  we 
think  he  will  forget  this  habit,  which  is 
both  annoying  and  dangerous. 


Dried  Peach  Pudding 

Stew  soft  1  lb.  of  dried  peaches.  While 
stewing  add  the  rind  of  one  orange.  When 
peaches  are  soft  mash  smooth.  Cover  in¬ 
side  of  baking  dish  with  brown  sugar, 
add  a  dash  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  then 
a  layer  of  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread 
minus  the  crust,  next  a  layer  of  peaches, 
another  of  sugar,  spices  and  buttered 
bread.  Proceed  until  dish  is  full.  Sprin¬ 
kle  top  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake 
brown. 

Dried  apples  flavored  with  lemon  are 
a  good  substitute.  Serve  either  warm  or 
cold  with  rich  sweet  cream.  MRS.  D.  B.  F. 


To  Keep  Butter 

Make  a  brine  to  bear  an  egg,  and  to 
each  gallon  put  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two 
teaspoons  of  saltpeter.  Add  two  more 
handfuls  of  salt,  boil  and  strain  through 
a  cloth  three  times.  When  cool,  put  but¬ 
ter  in  rolls  or  prints  and  weight  down. 
Be  sure  to  work  all  ivater  out  of  butter. 
This  keeps  fine,  sweet  butter.  MBS.  \v.  F. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


Here  is  a  work  shoe  any 
man  will  welcome.  Tan  elk, 
soft  leather  uppers.  Com¬ 
position  soles  and  rubber 
heels.  Goodyear  welt  con¬ 
struction. 


This  stylish  women’s  black  kid  plain  toe 
or  tip  oxford  or  one  strap  with  leather 
heel  with  rubber  top  lift  is  irresistible  at 
the  price  of  ...  $1.98 


In  Every  KINNEY  Shoe  Store 
a  Larger  Variety  and  a 
Friendly  Salesman  Awaits  You 


THERE  are  over  280  Kinney  Shoe 
Stores.  There  are  5  big  Kinney 
factories.  Kinney’s  is  a  great  organ¬ 
ization  in  size — commanding  the  re¬ 
sources  which  make  it  possible  to 
manufacture  and  sell  better  shoes 
for  less  money. 

But  when  you  go  into  a  Kinney 
Shoe  Store  there  is  nothing  awe-in¬ 
spiring  to  be  found.  You  see  only  a 
home  town  salesman,  a  home  -  like 
store.  You  receive  only  courteous 
attention. 

For  Kinney’s  aim  is  to  render  a 
friendly  service — to  have  each  Kinney 


store  serve  its  community  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  to  give  every  Kinney  customer 
perfect  shoe  satisfaction. 

The  difference  between  Kinney’s 
and  the  ordinary  store  is  that  at 
Kinney’s  you  will  find  better  shoes 
in  larger  variety  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  And  as  the  prices  are 
lower  you  will  save  money.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  footwear  needs,  there 
is  a  friendly  salesman  at  Kinney’s 
waiting  to  satisfy  your  requirements. 
Drop  in  and  let  him  show  you  some 
of  Kinney’s  values  the  very  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 


C?  Ol  iv  i  l  l  be 
— '  /O  allowed  for 
a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more  pro¬ 
viding  you  clip  this 
square  and  bring  it 
with  you. 


Misses’  Brown  or  Gun 
Metal  Lace  Shoes. 
Sizes:  IIV2  to  2  — 
$2.29.  Same  model 
for  Growing  Girls. 
Sizes:  2V2  to  7 — $2. 69. 


Arctics 

Women’s  sizes  2V2to8  $2.29 


Misses’ 

Child’s 

Men’s 

Boys’ 

Little 

Boys’ 


11  to  2  $1.98 
8V2tolOV2  $1.85 
6  to  11  $2.85 
2V2to5V2  $2.49 


10 to 2  $2.29 


For  the  little  tot  this  infant’s  black 
or  tan  kid  button  shoe  with  turned 
sole  is  a  real  value  at  98c.  (Sizes 
4  to  8 ).  Also  made  in  Patent 
leather  with  colored  tops. 


Arctics  are  a  necessity  nowadays 
and  these  popular  4  Buckle  ones 
are  of  true  Kinney  Quality.  Fine 
also  for  Christmas  gifts. 


STORES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Astoria 

Batavia 

Binghamton. 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Flushing 

Geneva 

Gloversville 

Hornell 

Jamestown  • 

Kingston 

Tattle  Falls 

I.oekport 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 

Niagara  Falls 

Olean 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 


NEW  YORK 
( continued ) 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Woodhaven 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Chamberaburg 

Coatesville 

Du  Bois 

Easton 

Erie 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mt.  Carmel 


PENNSYLVANIA 
( continued ) 

Slalioney  City 

New  Castle 

New  Kensington 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah 

Sunbury 

Tamaqna 

Uniontown 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

OHIO 

Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Columbns 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool 
Lima 


OHIO 

(continued) 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Piqua 

Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Zanesville 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Bridgeton 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

New  Brunswick 

Paterson 

Trenton 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield 

Charleston 

Clarlisbnrg 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Martinsburg 

Wheeling 


Over  280  Stores  in  35  States 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  G.  R.  KINNEY  CO.*  Inc* 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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It’s  fun 
to  cure  meat  this  way 
and  joy  to  eat  it 

Millions  of  farmers  and  their  wives  are  getting  double  satis¬ 
faction  from  their  home-butchered  meat  this  season.  Curing 
with  Edwards  Old  Hickory  is  mere  play  compared  with  the 
old  smoke-house  method.  It  means  eager  anticipation  of  the 
luscious  flavory  feasts  to  follow! 

Mr.  O.  P.  Hart  of  Pocahontas,  forever!  The  drudgery  removed! 


Iowa,  says:  ‘‘Old  Hickory 
Smoked  Salt  is  far  better  than 
any  other  curing  method  I 
know  of” .  Mrs.  Karl  D.  Mitchell, 
Mohawk,  Missouri,  writes:  ‘‘Old 
Hickory  can’t  be  beat  for  flavor 
and  it  saves  much  time  and 
labor” .  Thousands  of  testimonials 
like  these  prove  that  you,  too, 
will  solve  your  curing  problems 
and  get  much  better  meat  by  using 
Old  Hickory. 

Smoke-house  troubles,  fire  risk  and 
excess  meat  shrinkage  banished 


Better  keeping  qualities,  uniform 
cure  and  a  delicious,  “melt-in -your- 
mouth”  flavor  that  you  have  never 
thought  possible  in  country -cured 
meat! 

Handle  your  meat  right.  Make  sure 
of  your  success  by  using  Edwards 
Old  Hickory,  the  original  and 
genuine  smoked  salt.  Dealers 
eveiy where  sell  it.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  insist  on  seeing  the  regis¬ 
tered  trade-mark  label  on  every 
ten  pound  drum,  exactly  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  here. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 


EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDING 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  No.  428 

THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY 

408-428  Culvert  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


More  profit  per  head  with 
this  Free  Book 


"Why  work  so  hard  to  make 
a  few  dollars,  when  mod¬ 
ern  feeding  methods  will  do 
part  of  the  work  for  you? 
This  free  book  tells  you 
how  to  feed  dairy  cows 
(and  other  farm  stock)  so 
that  each  animal  yields  you 
a  bigger  profit,  and  fewer 
head  are  necessary  to  make 


a  good  living.  Helps  you 
get  higher  production  out 
of  your  farm-grown  feeds, 
through  home-mixed  rations 
including  Linseed  Meal. 

This  book  contains  simple, 
practical  rations  that  work. 
Thousands  of  copies  in  daily 
use.  W e  will  gladly  send  you 
one,  free !  Mail  the  coupon. 


S7  MEAL 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


LINSEEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-ll,  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


N  ame 


Address 


e 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding-  Calves  Eco¬ 
nomically 

Can  you  suggest  a  ration  for  calves  two 
to  five  months  old  to  take  the  place  of 
commercial ■  calf  meal?  I  can  get  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  oilmeal,  ground  oats,  hominy, 
etc.,  at  the  local  mill.  What  I  want  isffi. 
ration  to  mix  with  water  the  same  as 
prepared  calf  meal.  s.  L.  11. 

Bradley,  N.  J. 

There  are  several  substitutes  for  milk 
in  calf-feeding.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  that  a  farmer  will  be  successful 
with  any  of  them,  as  the  rearing  of  calves 
successfully  is  probably  as  difficult  a 
proposition  as  can  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  dairy  farming.  Where 
one  man  will  be  very  successful  with  a 
certain  calf  meal,  another  man  will  utter¬ 
ly  fail.  There  are  very  few  men  who  can 
he  called  successful  calf  raisers,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  the  time 
or  the  instinct  to  feed  a  growing  calf 
as  conscientiously  as  a  mother  a  growing 
child.  Quite  a  number  of  dairymen  have 
been  successful  in  growing  calves  on 
wliat  is  known  as  the  Indiana  home 
mixed  ration.  This  mixture  consists  of 
one  part  of  hominy  or  bolted  cornmeal, 
one  part  o|  oatmeal,  one  part  red-dog 
middlings  and  one-lialf  part  blood  flour. 
This  mixture  should  be  fed  as  a  gruel, 
putting  eight  ounces  of  the  feed  into  each 
gallon  of  water  that  is  fed  to  the  calf. 
Usually  the  gruel  is  mixed  with  milk  at 
about  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
feeding  of  the  young  calf,  and  10  days  or 
two  weeks  are  allowed  iix  which"  gradual¬ 
ly  to  diminish  the  milk  until  the  calf  is 
entirely  on  the  gruel  feed.  This  mixture 
need  not  be  boiled,  but  should  always  be 
fed  in  warm  water  at  body  temperature, 
which  is  approximately  08  degrees  Fahr., 
or  in  other  words  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  hand  or  finger  that  would 
he  used  to  test  the  amount  of  heat  in  the 
gruel.  Large  Holstein  calves  at  the  age 
of  six  weeks  might  possibly  receive  as 
high  as  three  to  four  gallons  of  such  a 
gruel  daily. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  for  the  past  six  years  been  car¬ 
rying  on  experiment  work  in  calf  feeding. 
They  have  recently  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  are  two  x'ations  which 
may  be  successfully  fed  dx-y  to  young 
calves  from  30  to  40  days  of  age.  The 
first  ration  is  known  as  the  skim-milk 
powder  ration  and  contains  the  following : 
30  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  20  lbs.  hominy  or 
bolted  cornmeal,  10  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  and  20  lbs.  skim-milli 
powder.  Some  of  the  calves  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  who  were  fed  on  this  mixture 
gained  over  2  lbs.  a  day  when  allowed 
all  they  wanted  to  eat.  This  ration, 
however,  is  prohibitive  in  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secui’e  skim-milk  powder  for 
less  than  12c  per  lb.  A  recent  experi¬ 
ment  in  feeding  young  calves  shows  quite 
conclusively  that  calves  can  be  raised 
on  the  dry  feed  from  30  days  of  age, 
which  is  less  expensive.  This  ration 
consists  of  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  and  10  per  cent  in  additioix 
of  blood  flour.  It  was  found  that  when 
this  dry  mixture  was  fed  the  calves  looked 
thin  for  the  first  two  or  tln*ee  months 
but  in  all  cases  at  the  end  of  six  months 
the  calves  have  been  normal  in  height 
and  almost  normal  in  weight ;  near 
enough  to  normal,  however,  so  that  the 
calves  took  on  flesh  rapidly  when  fed  a 
good  growing  ration  from  the  sixth 
month  on.  It  is  advised  that  calves  fed 
in  this  manner  and  allowed  all  the  good 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  that  they  will  eat 
can  be  grown  to  six  months  of  age  for 
approximately  $25.  J.  w.  B. 


Sawdust  for  Bedding 

Concerning  sawdust  for  bedding,  we 
have  used  it  here  for  30  years,  have 
raised  silo  corn  in  the  same  land  for 
this  length  of  time,  plowing  under  rye 
or  rye  and  vetch  in  the  Spring.  We  cut 
18  to  20  tons  per  acre,  and  as  yet  the 

government  finds  no  corn  borer  here.  We 
use  acid  phosphate  only  with  manure 
which  is  of  course  spread  heavily  to  make 
up  for  the  corn  which  is  drilled  in  18-in. 
rows,  and  about  5  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
The  manure  is  drawn  right  from  the 
stable  and  the  phosphate  drilled  with  the 
corn  in  the  Spring.  G.  VAN  B.  ROBERTS. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Banish  the  Never-Ending 
Grind ’of  Hand  Milking 

YOUR  grandfather  had  to 
milk  his  cows  by  hand. 

Buttyou  don’t — any  more  than  you 
have  to  drive  to  town  with  an  ox 
team.  Isn’t  it  time  to  banish  forever 
t'he  drudgery  of  hand  milking? 
Don’t  be  the  last  to  give  up  the  old 
way.  Join  up  with  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  now  milk  their  herds 
easier,  quicker,  better  and  more 
safely  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  The 
time  you  save  can  be  used  for  other 
productive  work,  for  leisure,  and 
for  pleasure — no  other  farm  invest¬ 
ment  will  give  you  such  large  returns. 

The  Burrell  also 
eliminates  hand 
stripping-ItMilks 
the  Cows  Clean. 
That’s  why  you’ll 
finally  come  to 
the  Burrell. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.  I 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  | 


You  Need  This  Book 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it — • 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine-backed  by  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 


More  Milk  With  % 
Less  Work 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  No.  60 

Fords  Milker  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk 
with  it.  Cows  like  it.  Used  011  prize  herds. 
Saves  time  and  hard  work,  easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  Designed  by  men  who  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with  lieavy 
aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  through¬ 
out.  Does  better  work,  lasts  longer',  and 
costs  less. 

You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  Invest!, 
gate.  Send  lor  Booklet  No.  60. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 

213-15  N.  Dosplalnes  St.  Chicago.  III. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  frorv  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today". 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  H  orse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbinefor  years  with  great  success,  " 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Nowton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
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Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr,  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 

the  sea  t  of  the  trouble - give  positive  results. 

Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider ,  Obstructions,  Cat  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Sten- 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big.  3  dozen  package,  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction >  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NA  YLOR,  Veterinarian 

Dept.  5 -A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 
Garget  Powder,60c.t 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foal  Treatment , 

$1.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  50c* 


Write  today  for  full  details  of  our 
startling  offer.  No  matter  what 
make  of  separator  you  now  own, 
we’ll  give  you  $20  allowance 
exchange  for 


The 


The  greatest  Sharpies 
separator  in  46  years  of 
business!  Wonderful  im¬ 
provements  make  this 
Tubular  model  easily  the  most 
serviceable  of  al  1  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  Hip  high  supply  can. 
Self-balancing,  suspended  Tu¬ 
bular  bowl— No  Discs I  Easy 
to  clean;  so  eksy  to  turn. 
Highest  skimming  efficiency 
—  larger  cream  checks. 

3©  Days  Trial 

Now  direct  from  factory  on 
£0  days’  trial— your  word  de¬ 
cides.  AND  at  new  lowest  prices, 


in 


Free  Catalog  ™ 

Stop  losing  cream  with  a  worn  out  separator.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  now  to  get  the  best  of  all  separators 
on  a  liberal  trade-in  offer  direct  from  factory.  Find 
out  about  the  amazing  new  Sharpies.  Catalog  and  full 
details  sent  free  and  without  obligation.  Write  now. 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  67SS  Sharpies  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Olmstead  Boilers-* 


For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 


ONTARIO 

Box  287 


BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  any  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  burn  cobs  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc,  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  Sto30H.P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

IRON  WORKS 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


^  Every  Home  Should  Have^ 

CORONA 

An  Amazingly  Soothing,  Healing  Ointment 

magic  on  Burns,  Scalds,  Cuts, 
or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
—  Sore  Teats  and  Caked  Udders 
Cows.  Corona  is  extracted  from 
the  wool  of  sheep.  Wonderfully 
effective.  Every  home  should 
keep  it  on  hand  for  any  emer- 
Your  druggist  has  it. 
us  for  Sampl  e  and  booklet 
-  .  uses.  Both  Free  and  postpaid. 

Free  corona  mfg.  co. 

sample  62  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.  BLEICHFFLD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO.,  1 5  Peckham  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Goat  with  Bad  Odor 

I  have  read  that  Nubian  bucks  have 
practically  no  odor.  I  own  one,  purebred, 
about  4%  years  old,  but  this  one  seems  to 
be  an  exception.  Will  you  advise  me  if 
anything  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  to  lessen  this  evil? 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  e.  e. 

One  of  the  strong  points  in  favor  of 
Nubian  bucks  is  their  comparative  free¬ 
dom  from  odor,  so  prevalent  in  other 
breeds  of  goats,  however  as  this  may  be, 
Nubian  bucks  sometimes  do  have  some  of 
this  objectionable  smell,  and  when  preva¬ 
lent,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  the  same 
will  forever  remain  and  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated.  It  may  be  lessened 
by  giving  the  buck  a  thorough  scrubbing 
while  in  the  breeding  season,  at  which 
time  the  odor  is  prevalent.  Use  common 
hard  soap  and  plenty  of  warm  water, 
after  which  you  should  dry  the  animal 
with  a  soft  towel. 

You  will  not  notice  any  smell  from 
bucks  as  a  rule  except  while  in  the 
breeding  season,  but  since  Nubian  milk 
goats  breed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if 
you  have  a  “smelly”  buck  he  will  always 
be  smelly.  We  would  advise  you  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  him  and  breed  from  one  that  is 
without  this  objection. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  14-19. — Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Nov.  18-19. — Annual  Norfolk  County 
Poultry  Show  at  Norfolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Walpole,  Mass.  A.  C.  Law- 
ton,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  International  Turkey  Ex¬ 
position,  131st  Regt.  Armory,  16th  St. 
and  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-8.  ■ — ■  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  6-8. — Annual  meeting,  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24,  1928. — Annual  Winter 
poultry  course,  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lipcoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  ^  pt . 29 

Butter,  best/lb . $0.58@  .59 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .95 

Gathered . 45@  .65 

FoavIs,  lb . .40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03@  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . lOf if).  .15 

Apples,  table,  doz.  . 30 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 08  @  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 12 @  .15 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05@  .08 

Celery,  root . 10  @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15 @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20(a)  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20  (ft),  .25 

Peas,  lb . 25  @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


Skunk,  Muskrats,  Raccoon,  Mink  “her 

kinds  of  raw  furs  wanted.  Write  for  free  price  list. 
CHARLES  A,  KAUNK,  284  Bridge  Street,  Montgomery,  N.  Y# 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN' 

FarmenCow 


Ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs* 
Write  for  literature 
the  Extension  Service ■ 

HOLSTEINCWFRIESIAN 

Association  <J  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Accredited  Registered  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

20  Heifers,  10  bred,  lO  open.  _  15  Strippers  due 
in  winter  and  spring:,  5  due  in  Dec.  5  Bulls. 

John  C.  Reagan,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  |  | 

SWINE  | 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS  ' 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

-lopewoll  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

r.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE;!!! S’ 

T.  M.  Hattlngton  &  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

J-'V  REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 

1  lIIP  ( \  C'  Bred  Sows.  60  select  sow  and 

U  **  v  U  boar  pigs  now  ready. 

-ONG  ACRES  FARM  -  •  -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  FEEDER  PIGS 

iirect.  Guaranteed.  SOUTHERN  HERD,  New  Canton,  Y». 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  “bVeK 

U.  V.  &  II.  II.  HAUHENhING  Dundee,  N.  V. 

j 

JBFLSE  YS 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty  | 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Real  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER,  N.  H. 

40  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-China  Shoats 

mos.  old,  $10.00  ea.  Weaned  pigs,  $6.00  ea.  Bred 
lows,  .Gilts  and  Boars.  C.  E.  BOSSEftMAN,  York  Springs,  Pt. 

Registered  Berkshires 

nf  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
jilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

Ithoelflp  Whitac  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts, Spring 
UllCdivI  (Yllllea  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOCDLAND  FARM  Keimett  Square,  Pa 

fi  |  f  Registered  Pigs— Aug.  Farrow  $12.75  ea. 

Sept.  Farrow,  $10.75ea.  Big  type,  big  lit¬ 
ters,  quick  growers.  Pairs,  no-akin.  Ft.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  H.Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  #4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  #6.  OO  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

AMLLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 

WANTED  <0REE^shTnEflR°E2D5  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  foundation  herd  of  Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  All  age 
Angus  for  sale.  Large  herd  to  select  from. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  -  .  MOCKSVILLE,  N.  C. 

GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PEIILA, 

FOR  FOR  IMMEDIATE 

SALE  Mi  lUkJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
84.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

For  Sale — 3  Registered 

Guernsey  Heifers 

AGES,  BREEDING  AND  PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION. 

Accredited  Herd 

UPTON  PYNE  FARM 

John  Nelson,  Supt.  Bernardsville.  N.  J. 

QUALITY  PIGSSaTI 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  84.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C"  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  S56.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  S*. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

Q  MONTHS  EACH 

O  OLD  t])OoV/ V  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$4.00  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  and  delivered,  $250.00. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
balls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  oamT  ISJ  u.,  pkiIi,t  f. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — Ail  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MOSTONVILLE,  PA. 

For  Sale-2  Registered  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Fine  individuals  of  the  choicest  A.  R.  breeding,  tubercu¬ 
lin  tested.  15  and  4  months  of  age.  Reasonable.  Address, 

JOHN  W.  HERBST,  Coscab,  Conn.,  R.  28.  Tel..  Stamford,  3253—12 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  oalves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

s&O.  C0  rrBt«  for  killiDg  rats,  hunt- 

To  1 1 B lo  ing  rabbit. -land  other 
,■  game.  Males,  *5.00;  Females, 

TiTi/iN  $5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe- 

ES9T9  males,  special  rat  catchers, 

jSgg'WMWT  $6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

, _ mW.  Instruction  book  with  order. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  cows  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Plpersvllle,  Pa. 

dH**'**  ^  W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 

jS&eg?  CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
■  E II il C  1  w  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

REDVALE  FARM  GUERNSEYS  of  QUALITY 

To  reduce  herd  for  winter,  offers  6  heifers,  4  to  16  mos. 
old.  Typy  animals.  Accredited,  Guaranteed  breeders 

for  $800  f.  o.  b.  Redding.  J.  LEVIN  REYNOLDS, 
Supt.,  R.  E.  D.  No.  2,  Redding,  Conn. 

T  W  «  Tnarrnnhiirir  Dnae  3-4  years, naturally  hornless. 
Purebred  lOggeilDUrg  DOCS  Quantity  of  milk.  Price  and 
date  of  delivery.  C.  B,  ROBINSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cranbury,  N.  J 

SHETLAND  PONIES  SjSSKElSte 

Christmas  Orders.  A.  B.  POUTER  PONY  FARMS, Atwater, Ohio 

DOGS 

j  SHEEP 

fiAI  I  IP  mine  from  farm-raised.  Champion  bred 

1  III  1  Ir  r  |  r.l  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
WAjUAU  1  viu  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels, Box  S58R,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

500  Breeding  Ewes  for  Sale 

All  large  black  faced  stock.  Yearlings  to  4  year  olds. 
Priced  right.  ALMONO  8.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS.  So.  Roekwood,  Mich. 

35  miles  north  Toledo,  Ohio.  26  miies  south  Detroit,  Mich. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Male, 
u  sio.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Redlgreed  Collie  Huns.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
a  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  aRDS.,  Grose  City,  P». 

bred  Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  ’b3*5 

2  Yearlings,  Ewes.  H.  0.  HEAllDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

9  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS 

“  1  and  3  years  old.  Pure  bred  Ram  Lambs,  SI  6.00 
each.  Not  eligible.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Registered  nn(l  C.arne  Very  reasonably  priced. 

Hompshire  ndIHb  dllQ  LWOb  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

sale  ENGLISH  FOX  HOUND  ^Ds^hL^ft2^: 

haired  Fox  Terrier  and  Pomeranian  brood  matrons  and 

puppies.  INDIAN  TKAlL  STOCK  FAKH1  •  Jefferson,  N»  Y* 

You’ve  had  your  shore  of  hard  work  this  summer  chasing  cowsl 

a,“y  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  b™H 

your  cows  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

T»rkT  in)  nilDC  Whelped  Sept.  ISth,  SI  O  and  $15. 

Jl  V/LlvAll/  rUli)  EVERETT  JAMESON  R.  9  BANGOR,  ME. 

n.m.  2  fine  large  early  lambs  ready  for 
LPOi  SC  l  XS.€\llib  service,  eligible,  $25  each.  (Im¬ 
mediate  sale  only).  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Creek1,  N.  Y. 

U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS— Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
Hi  approval.  AIAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  Pop©  Mills,  N«  Y 

ncs:  CMDflDCMIDC  25  Yearling  Sams.  Ram 
•  jnni/rjnmc  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
All  ages.  C.  G-.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

D LP  CnDADCniDF  2-year-old  Rams  and  Ram 
HEiU.  SUKvrSIllKL  Lambs.  One  4-year-old. 

STEVEN  BROS.  -  -  WILSON,  N.  V. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 
Low  prices.  I.eROY  C.  ROWER  Ludlowville,  N.Y 

YD Trained  and  partly  trained, 
LOOU  Jtfl.05J.UUS>  also  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 
on  approval.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  -  -  llimrod,  N.  Y, 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PIJPS  T“otd  maief3 

REGISTERED  *  ^  $30.00. 

1IUL8E  SMITH  K.  88  NEWFIELli,  N.  Y. 

November  19,  1927 
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N.  Y.  Dairy  Club  Members  Returned  From  Show 


Forty-one  New  York  State  Dairy  Club 
members*  have  returned  from  the  National 
Dairy  Show*  which  was  held  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  33  States  were  represented 
in  the  club  department.  Twenty-eight 
teams  competed  in  the  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  contests  and  22  teams  were  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  dairy  demonstration  contest. 
New  York  State  had  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  second  largest  exhibit  of  club 
cattle  and  transported  them  the  longest 
distance. 

The  New  York  State  club  members  ex¬ 
hibited  21  head  of  cattle  which  came  from 
12  different  counties  in  the  State.  In¬ 
cluding  all  contests,  13  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  were  represented. 

New  York  State  winnings  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  . 

Ayrsliires. — Second  prize  heifer  (over 
senior  yearling),  owned  by  John  Crowley, 
Watertown.  First  prize  on  an  Ayrshire 
group  of  live  heifers,  owned  by  Gordon 
Thompson,  Salem ;  George  Clark,  Pots¬ 
dam ;  Wendell  Wicks,  Oxbow;  Clifford 
Hoppenstedt,  Pine  Bush  and  John 
Crowley  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss. — First  and  champion  on 
a  heifer  (under  senior  yearling )  ,s  owned 
by  Charles  Goodwin,  Guilford,  N.  Y.  This 
lieifer  won  seventh  place  in  a  class  of  12 
in  the  open  class. 

Guernseys. — Second  prize  heifer  (un¬ 
der  senior  yearling),  owned  by  Dorothy 
Onderdonk,  Hall.  Third  prize,  on  a 
Guernsey  group  of  five  heifers,  owned  by 
Albert  Huff,  Genoa;  William  Hiesley, 
Hopewell  Junction ;  Ford  Harrison,  Mil¬ 
ford  ;  Roland  Kelly  Baldwinville  and 
Dorothy  Onderdonk  of  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Holsteins. — First  prize  heifer  (under 
senior  yearling),  owned  by  Ward  M  insor, 
Guilford,  N.  Y.  Second  prize,  on  the 
group  of  five  heifers,  owned  by  Leslie 
Thomas,  Cortland ;  Eugene  Huff,  Hem¬ 
lock ;  Marvin  Ives,  Bainbridge;  Charles 
Bump,  Cambridge,  and  Ward  W  insor, 
Guilford,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys. — First  prize  heifer  (over  sen¬ 
ior  yearling),  owned  by  Peter  Luclisinger, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  heifer  also  won 
third  in  the  championship  class.  Fifth 
prize  on  a  group  of  five  heifers,  owned 
by  Edgar  Jennings,  East  Durham;  Wil¬ 
liam  Lamb,  West  Stockholm ;  Barton 
Armstrong,  Ogdenburg ;  Millard  Blakes- 
lee,  Baldwinsville,  and  Peter  Luclisinger 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Showmanship  Contests.  —  Champion 
showman  all  breeds  competing :  Wendell 
Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y.  Champion  Holstein 
showman  :  Ward  Winsor,  Guilford,  N.  Y, 
First  prize  Ayrshire  Showman  :  Wendell 
Wicks ;  second  prize  Ayrshire  Showman  : 
George  dark,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Third 
prize  Jersey  Showman:  Barton  Arm¬ 
strong,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  the  dairy  judging 
team  were  Carlon  Cook,  Baldwinsville; 
Wright  Johnson,  Caledonia;  Richard 
Goodwin,  Guilford,  and  Paul  Hartquist, 
Tully  (alternate).  The  members  of  the 
dairy  demonstration  team  were  Richard 
Goodwin  and  Murray  Haynes  of  Guilford. 

The  expenses  of  shipping  these  cattle 
to  the  Dairy  Show  will  be  met  by  using 
the  jirize  money  won  and  contributions 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Ayrshire  Cattle  Club,  the 
Grange  League  Federation,  New  York 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Association,  the 
Northern  New  York  Trust  Co.,  the  Bank 
of  Gouverneur,  Strathglass  Farms  of 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  Emmadine 
Farms  of  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  each 
transported  one  heifer  to  and  from  the 
dairy  show.  There  are  other  contribu¬ 
tions  pending. 

The  New  York  State  club  members’ 
cattle  were  assembled'  at  Syracuse  on 
October  8  and  were  shipped  that  after¬ 
noon  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  Three  club 
members,  18  and  19  years  old,  accom- 
nanied  the  cattle  to  and  from  Memphis. 
They  are :  Charlie  Goodwin  and  Ward 
Winsor  of  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  and  Peter 
Luclisinger  of  Syracuse.  They  arrived 
at  Memphis  on  October  13.  They  brought 
the  cattle  through  in  fine  shape.  These 
boys  and  the  other  boys  who  came  by 
train  or  auto  did  all  the  work  at  the 
show  with  the  exception  of  a  little  help 


given  them  by  their  leader.  The  boys  not 
only  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  the  United  States  but 
also  learned  by  doing. 

JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 

Cornell  University. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow  and 
Fattening  Pigs 

We  have  a  sow  10  weeks  old  we  intend 
for  a  brood  sow.  How  shall  I  feed  her  to 
get  best  results?  At  present  she  gets 
two  quarts  of  sour  milk  three  times  a 
day,  with  table  scraps  in  it,  and  weeds 
pulled  from  the  garden.  We  have  her  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  barn,  with 
windows  to  the  south.  She  is  on  the 
ground,  her  pen*  is  8  ft.  square.  Is  that 
large  enough?  I  want  her  to  develop  well. 
She  is  O.  I.  C.  At  what  age  should  she 
be  bred?  She  is  firm  and  thrifty  now. 
I  plan  to  get  two  more  pigs  about  the 
same  age  to  fatten.  How  should  they  be 
fed,  and  could  I  crowd  them  to  dress  100 
lbs.  by  January  1?  s.  T.  H. 

Mayvil’le,  N.  Y. 

Pigs  that  are  to  be  kept  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  herd  should  be  fed  so  they  will  de¬ 
velop  good  size  and  strong  bone,  care 
being  taken  to  not  allow  them  to  become 
too  fat.  A  good  mixture  to  feed  where 
milk  is  available  is  50  per  cent  corn  and 
50  per  cent  standard  middlings  plus  1.5 
lbs.  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  to  each 
pound  of  feed  fed.  Where  milk  is  not 
available  the  following  mixture  may  be 


fed ;  corn,  40  per  cent ;  ground  oats,  30 
per  cent ;  standard  middlings,  20  per 
cent ;  tankage,  5  per  cent  and  linseed  oil- 
meal  5  per  cent.  With  both  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  feed  just  enough  at  each  feeding 
period  so  that  the  animal  will  keep  grow¬ 
ing. 

For  fattening  pigs  a  ration  with  a 
wider  nutritive  ration  should  be  used;  A 
ration  of  corn  nine  parts,  plus  a  protein 
supplement  made  up  of  50  per  cent  tank¬ 
age,  25  per  cent  linseed  oilmeal,  and  25 
per  cent  Alfalfa  meal,  using  one  part  of 
this  mixture,  makes  a  satisfactory  ration. 

J.  W.  B. 


Appraising  Condemned 
Cattle 

Will  you  explain  this  new  law  to  me 
about  having  a  new  appraiser  if  the  first 
one  does  not  give  you  the  right  price  for 
your  condemned  cows?  Do  I  understand 
it  right  that  you  can  appoint  two  ap¬ 
praisers  and  the  State  one,  in  case  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  appraisal?  To  whom  do  you 
apply  for  a  new  appraiser  if  you  think  it 
needed?  Do  we  have  to  drive  cows  to 
shipping  point,  or  is  it  done  for  us? 

New  York.  J.  T. 

Section  83  of  Article  5  of  the  farms  and 
markets  law  prescribes  that  “If  the  value 
of  a  condemned  animal  as  determined 
by  the  appraiser  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
owner,  its  value  shall  be  determined  by 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  appraiser  and  one 
by  the  owner.”  “If  they  are  unable  to 
agree,  a  third  arbitrator  shall  be  op- 


pointed  by  them.”  “The  value  determined 
by  such  arbitrators  shall,  after  approval 
of  the  commissioner,  be  final.”  “The  ar¬ 
bitrator  selected  by  the  owner  shall  be 
paid  by  him.”  “If  a  third  arbitrator  be 
chosen,  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  not 
more  than  $5  per  day  and  necessary 
expenses.” 

It  is  evident  that,  in  case  a  third  ar¬ 
bitrator  is  chosen  by  the  two  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  owner  and  the  acting  State 
appraiser,  there  will  be  two  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  State,  compensation  for 
one  of  them  being  provided  in  the  statute. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  who  shall  pay  the 
appraiser  first  appointed  by  the  acting 
State  appraiser  whose  valuation  is  re¬ 
jected  by  the  owner.  However,  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  that  the  owner  shall 
pay  the  appraiser  chosen  by  him  and  he 
should  stop  there.  If  you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  appraisal  of  the  acting 
State  appraiser,  tell  him  that  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  ask  for  arbitrators,  select¬ 
ing  someone  to  act  for  you.  If  he  de¬ 
clines  to  act,  make  a  direct  complaint  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
witnesses  to  your  request  and  his  decli¬ 
nation  present.  You  will  probably  be  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  your  reacting  animals  to 
the  shipping  point.  M.  b.  d. 


Ax  American  visitor  has  taken  several 
suits  of  heavy  armor  with  him  back  to 
the  States.  Presumably  for  Chicago 
wear. — Punch. 


Announcing 

Our  New 
Ball-Bearing 
Cream 
Separators! 


<l A  beautiful  black- 
japanned,  ball  bear¬ 
ing  cream  separator 
for  every  dairying 
need.  Six  sizes,  ca¬ 
pacities  35  o  to  /500 
pounds  of  milk  per 
hour— tr for  one  cow  or 
a  hundred.”  Hand, 
belted,  and  electric. 
'Demonstrated,  dis¬ 
played,  sold  and  serv¬ 
iced  by  McCormick- 
Deering  dealers  in 
every  community. 
Write  for  the  com¬ 
pletely  illustrated 
booklet  about  the 
new  machine. 


UBe 

NEW 

McCORMICK-DEERIN  G 


— '^piE  Harvester  Company  is  proud  to  an- 
^  /  nounce  a  distinctly  modern  line  of  cream 
J  separators,  new  in  design,  improved 
throughout,  which  we  believe  is  absolutely 
qualified  to  render  a  new  all-around  satisfaction 
not  to  be  had  from  any  other  separator. 

Every  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  the  New  McCor- 
mick-Deering  now  has  high-grade  hall  hearings 
at  all  high-speed  points. 

To  make  the  machine  as  durable  and  pleas¬ 
ing  as  it  is  possible  to  achieve,  the  celebrated 
process  of  exterior  finishing  called  japanning 
has  been  employed  in  the  New  McCormick- 
Deering.  You  will  certainly  admire  the  hard, 


brilliant ,  mirror-like  lustre  produced  by  many 
coats  of  japan  finish  requiring  eighteen  hours 
of  baking  at  high  temperatures. 

These  are  features  of  easy  running ,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  beauty.  The  New  McCormick- 
Deering  has  many  other  features  and  details 
of  design  that  combine  to  make  it  a  most 
attractive  and  thoroughly  efficient  cream  separat¬ 
ing  machine. 

Let  the  machine  prove  itself  before  your 
eyes,  and  before  you  buy.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  without  obligation,  on 
your  farm  or  at  his  store. 


s= 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ^  AMERICA 

1 Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


J 
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Less  Cost 


Special 

Single  Cash 
Trial  Bag 

Offer! 
100-lb.  bag 


“ Fill  the 
Basket’ 


f.o.b.  Factory 
only. 

Try  this  famons' 
Egg  Mash.  Judge 
it  by  results.  If 
our  dealer  doesn’tl 
lave  it  send  1 3. 25  to 
factory  for  100-lb. 
trial  bag  —  today  I 


r 

hi 


EGG 


MASH 


Blatchford’s  3  Steps  to  Poultry  Success 


IPMflr  Macli  Starts  babychicks  off  right.  Reduces 
.V.I1ICK  ItiaSII  losses  —  most  economical  and  best. 


Low  feed  cost  during  growing 
urowmg  ITlaSU  period  of  non-production. 

r  Mock  Recommended  by  poultrymen  every 
tgg  lTiasU  where.  Top  layer.  Low  cost. 

Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
mash)  and  valuable  poultry  information— free. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  6758Wankegan,  ID. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 

Simply  write  us  to 
ship  you  a  gallon  of 
Gorton’s  to  try. When 
it  comes,  pay  the  postman  $2.35.  Begin  feeding 
it  to  your  poultry,  live  stock,  or  pets.  Then — 
if  you  don’t  see  an  improvement — we’ll  refund 
your  money  without  argument.  Pure  Ameri¬ 
can  oil,  freshly  rendered  and  laboratory  proved 
to  be  abundant  in  both  Vitamins  A  and  D. 


Made  by  the  biggest  and  oldest  catchers  of 
cod  fish  in  America.  Goes  twice  as  far  as  many 
ordinary  oils.  Try  it  for  your  winter  feeding. 
Don’t  delay.  Send  now.  Folder  Free. 


GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO.: 
Dept.  R-ll,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil 

VITAMIN  PROVED  _ 


HY-V 


T7H 


Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  ...  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  23ti  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


You  can  make  abetter  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 


Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  beet. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  Yields  the  beet  aud 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls*  drinking  wnter  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Putented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  $1.95  and  your 
dealers’  name  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  1064-0,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Hatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 

is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today.  v" 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  St., Somerville,  Mass. 

5215  East  Ohio  St.f  Chicago,  Ill. 


Certified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


American  Poultry  Journal 


EST.  1874 


5  Yrs.  $1  c*Tooa 


L  OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST. 

Il  Yr.  25c  <££• 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed, house  and  breed;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear 
poultry  successfully.  25c  1  yr.  5  yrs.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536 S,  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Poultryman’s  Watch  Dog 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  dog.  We 
have  a  poultry  farm,  and  she  keeps  the 
place  free  from  skunks  and  rats.  L.  F. 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 

We  should  say  also  that  the  resolute 


On  Guard 


and  businesslike  expression  and  attitude 
of  this  dog  would  make  a  would-be  chick¬ 
en  thief  very  thoughtful. 


Old-fashioned  Feeding; 
Black  Comb 

I  have  never  been  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  until  the  past  three  years.  The  first 
two  years  I  had  600  baby  chicks.  I  fed 
mash,  had  everything  to  do  with,  and  fed 
by  the  Cornell  rules.  Last  Summer  I 
tried  my  own  way  just  like  I  feed  little 
chicks  with  mother  hen.  All  I  lost  from 
300  were  about  20.  I  fed  cornmeal  just 
wet  enough  to  crumble,  aud  put  in  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  aud  the  first  three  weeks 
warm  water  with  six  or  seven  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron.  I  fed  the  cornmeal 
about  six  weeks,  then  just  small  cracked 
corn  until  they  were  five  months  old ; 
then  the  laying  mash,  contrary  to  anyone 
else.  May  12  chickens  started  laying 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  I  got 
90  and  100  eggs  every  day  all  Winter, 
and  now  _  they  are  molting  slowly,  but 
they  lay  just  the  same.  I  had  150  pul¬ 
lets  from  all.  I  see  people  are  having 
trouble  with  black  combs.  I  lost  five  nice 
Leghorns.  I  had  an  old  poultry  book 
and  tried  the  recipes  from  it.  I  did  not 
scrub  the  coop,  just  cleaned  the  drop 
boards  and  floor,  no  water.  I  got  a 
load  of  sand,  very  dry,  and  threw  all 
over  the  floor  and  drop  boards,  until  all 
were  covered.  I  gave  each  bird  a  pill  of 
assafetida.  I  gave  a  pill  the  size  of  a 
garden  pea.  I  kept  them  confined  four 
days,  and  gave  20  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
in  about  three  gallons  water  for  the  four 
days,  then  did  not  give  any  more,  but  1 
ib.  of  salts  to  the  150  birds.  I  had  15 
or  20  that  had  the  black  combs,  but  all 
lived  and  all  are  laying  well.  mrs.  j.  k. 

Burdette,  N.  Y. 

Your  experience  is  not  unlike  that  of 
others  who  have  found  that  chicks  will 
grow  and  thrive  upon  cornmeal  alone, 
as,  in  fact,  they  had  to  in  the  old  days 
when  farm  flocks  got  nothing  else.  Farm 
flocks  were  usually  able  to  supplement 
this  food  with  other  that  they  picked  up 
on  the  premises  where  they  had  ample 
runs,  however,  and  the  commercial  poul¬ 
trymen  who  raise  thousands,  insteads  of 
dozen  of  chicks,  have  to  supply  in  their 
rations  much  of  what  farm  reared  flocks 
may  pick  up  for  themselves.  The  salts 
given  the  sick  birds  were  undoubtedly 
helpful;  there  is  more  question  about  the 
value  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  assafetida. 

H.  u.  D. 


“Run  up-stairs  and  wash  your  face, 
darling.  I  think  grandma  wants  to  take 
you  driving  with  her.”  “Hadn’t  we  bet¬ 
ter  find  out  for  certain,  mummie?  It 
would  be  such  a  pity  to  wash  for  noth¬ 
ing.” — London  Humorist. 


HAVE  you  ever  wondered  why  Larro  is  so  highly 
praised — by  dairymen — by  feed  dealers  —  by  agri¬ 
cultural  college  men — even  by  competitive  feed  manu¬ 
facturers?  Wherever  you  go  men  never  fail  to  speak 
highly  of  Larro. 


In  fifteen  years  this  remarkable  ration  has  won  a  volume 
of  good  will  that  few  products  ever  enjoy.  Backed  by 
years  of  experimentation  at  Larro  Research  Farm,  it 
stands  approved  by  the  court  of  last  resort — the  court  of 
public  opinion.  It  has  become  the  standard  by  which 
dairy  feed  is  judged. 

Such  high  regard  for  a  product  does  not  just  happen  by 
accident — there  are  sound  reasons  back  of  it.  It  is  because 
the  formula  has  proved  the  most  economical — because 
each  ingredient  is  the  best  possible  quality  for  its 
purpose — because  it  is  always  exactly  the  same — because 
Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  always  good. 

And  most  important  of  all,  because  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  have  found  that  they  can  feed  it, 
and,  after  the  feed  bill  is  paid,  have  more  profit  than  from 
feeding  any  other  ration. 

Get  a  trial  order  from  your  Larro  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
the  generous  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  test  Larro 
without  risking  a  cent  of  money.  See  by  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  your  own  cows  the  big  difference  between 
ordinary  feed  and  the  one  big  profit  maker. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  •  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  '  HOGS  -  POULTRY 


It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such 
quality  as  to  yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible 
profit.  That  is  why  we  make  only  one  feed  for 
each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 


November  19,  1927 
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etEGGSfrom  the  Sun  fill  Winter. f 

FLEXOGUSS 

(Puts  the  Sun’s  Heat,  Health  and  Vital 
Ultraviolet  Rays  to  Work  for  You.1 


Stop  Feeding  HENS 
NOTHING  in 
(Told  Weather 

There’s  a  cold  storage 
egg  shortage  now.  Egg 
rices  WILLBE 
HIGH  again  THIS 
winter.  Will  you 

_ _  have  eggs  to  sell  at 

a  big  PROFIT,  or  will  you  feed  your  hens  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Invest  6c  per  hen — the  winter  market  price  of 
just  ONE  egg — in  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Put  it  on  a 
scratch  shed,  or  on  your  poultry  house  front,  and 
on  windows  in  place  of  glass.  TheUltra-Violet  rays 
this  wonderful  material  admits  will  keep  your  hens 
healthy  and  active  and  they’ll  lay  to  the  limit  in 
this  cozy,  warm,  sunlit  room — even  in  zero  weather. 
Your  hens,  under  Flex-O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the 
cost  of  this  material  in  a  few  days  —  then  they’ll 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profits  all  thru  the 
cold  months.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  proved  this 
last  year.  YOU  can  do  it  THIS  year.  15  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  is  all  you  need  for  100  hens.  Use  same 
15  yards  in  Spring  for  baby  chicks.  They’ll  grow 
faster  and  won’t  get  rickets.  See  Our  Special  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  on  this  exact  amount,  below. 

FIex-0-GIas9 
is  EASY  to 
INSTALL 
You  don’t  need  any 
special  mill  work,  no 
elaborate  frames,  no 
special  tools  to  make 
a  Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  re¬ 
place  your  glass  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  with  this  Ultra-Violet  ray  ad¬ 
mitting  material.  Just  cut  to  size 
and  nail  on.  Wind  can’t  tear  it  oft. 


Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Make  Storm-Doors  and  Windows  Out  of  Screens 

Don’t  letyour  porch  be 
a  cold,  bleak,  useless 
snow  trap  this  winter. 

Tack  a  few  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  over  the 
screening  or  on  1x2  in. 


fuel,  avoid  drafts  and 
enjoy  a  warm, 
sunlit  roomflood- 
ed  with  an  abund- 
ance  of  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Use 
for  work,  read 


iff 

§j| 

Replace  Brok¬ 
en  Windows 

Forgarage,  barn, hog- 
house,  school  house 
windows,  etc.  Flex-O- 
Glass  scatters  warm, 
and  healthful  light  to 
every  corner  of  the 
room  better  than 
glass.  Holds  the  heat 
longer.  Remember — 
Just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on.  Looks 
neat,  stays  bright  and 
fresh  many  seasons; 


/^V\ 

1 

\JF\2 
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III 

There  Is  only  One  FLEX-O-GLASS 

All  flexible  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass.  The 
genuine  Is  made  on  special  cloth  base  having  a  scientific¬ 
ally  calculated  mesh  that  admits  the  most  Ultra-Violet 
rays  and  at  the  same  time  is  doubly  strong  and  durable 
to  resist  wind,  rain,  ice  and  snow  for  many  seasons. 
Flex-O-Glass  users  and  State  Experiment  Stations  find 
Flex-O-Glass  stays  bright  and  new  much  longer  than 
other  materials.  There  Is  only  one  Flex-O-Glass  and 
every  yard  Is  marked  for  your  protection.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Act  NOW 
on  our  Special  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

PRICES— ALL  POSTAGE  PREPAID 
Per  yd.  36  Incheslwide:  1  yd.  50c:  5  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00); 
10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50) ;  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00); 

100  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 
PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  185,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ing,  rest  or  health  room.  Also 
makes  a  healthful  children’s 
playhouse  as  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  overcome  child’s  aching 
legs  (rickets).  Also  overcome 
many  other  diseases  in  adults 
as  well  as  in  children.  The 
American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  Flex-O-Glass  for  health  rooms. 
Take  their  advice.  Make  YOUR  porch  into  a  health 
room  or  children’s  playhouse  NOW. 

Special  TRIAL  OFFER 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

A  large  roll  of  Flex-O-Glass  3  feet  wide  and  45  feel) 
long  (15  square  yards)  will  be  sent  you  postpaid; 
for  $5.00.  Or  we  will  send  30  yards  (3  x  90  ft.)  for 
$9.50,  as  many  people  use  15  yards  for  a  Scratch 
Shed  and  15  yards  for  porches,  windows,  etc.  Use 
Flex-O-Glass  15  days  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  24  hour  service.  Mail  a 
check  or  money  order  today.  Take  advantage  of  this 
money  back  guarantee  Trial  Offer — today. 

Mall  This  Guarantee  Conpon  Now 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  185 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $ _ for  which  send  me . . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  Inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  It  Is  understood  that  If  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  It  for  15  days  I  may  return  It  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name . 

Town. . . 

^R.  F.  D. _ 


_ state- 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  OOULTRY  ITEM  /\  M™ths^al 

M  Box  66,  Selleraville,  Pa.  TT  only  1 UC 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks’’  and  square  service  lias  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  RED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  67  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Sf<  n  f  nunC  100  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A.  “Accredited” 
•  V.  It.  1*  ntirij  Hens,  examined  and  banded  by 
Weaver  of  Cornell,  $2.25  each.  Send  check  for  number 
desired.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  R.  7  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


1*  aTI  mo  WINTER  BROILERS ^"/r! 

I  can  supply  you  with  sturdy,  healthy  Barred  ltock  or 
Red  Chicks  from  now  on.  Prices  on  request. 

R.  E.  LOVELL  -  CANTERBURY,  CONN. 


Barron  White  Wyandottes  from  stock  I  imported. 

Records  262  to  313  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  •  Apalarhin,  N.  T. 


niff  I  ETC  S.  C.  White  Leghorn — Holly wood-Barron 
rilLLC  1 J  Strains — range  grown,  4  mos.  old,  $1.50; 
dmos.old,  $1.76  each.  FRED  HEUEK  Ssy.il le,  N.  Y. 


MtMMOIH  PEKIN  BREEDERS— Ouclii.  $2.50  ;  Drakes.  $3.50  ;  Tries,  $8 
JAMES  BURNESS,  R  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


More  Eggs  from  Any  Mash 

— —even  Pratts 

Experts  call  Pratts  the  best  mash  for 
layers.  Yet  we  advise  Regulating. 

Mixing  with  the  mash,  2  lbs.  per  100, 
is  simply  an  easy  way  to  supply  hens 
with  Regulator.  It  doesn’t  take  the  place 
of  feed.  Feed  can’t  take  the  place  of  it. 

For  this  fine  natural  tonic  acts  directly 
on  digestion,  blood  and  egg-making 
organs. 

Hens  cackle  and  sing  the  whole  day. 

They’re  industrious,  red-combed,  vigor¬ 
ous.  We’ve  proved  on  our  own  farm 
that  Regulated  hens  get  more  heat,  energy  and  egg 
ingredients  out  of  the  same  feed. 

A  laying  hen  quickly  wears  out  the  minerals  in  her 
body.  Regulating  replaces  minerals  in  abundance.  Cal¬ 
cium,  phosphates,  iron,  iodine,  sulphur.  In  the  easiest, 
simplest  form.  Things  needed  for  eggs  and  health  that 
experiment  stations  everywhere  urge  you  to  feed. 

Regulating  pays!  Mix  Regulator  with  the  next  batch 
of  laying  mash. 


Poultry  Regulator 


55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee .  See  your  dealer  for 
a  money -back  trial  of  any  Pratt  remedy . 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  book  sent  FREE— 
PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY  1928 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W-YORKER 

Planning  a  Poultry-house 

I  wish  to  build  a  henhouse  for  100 
hens.  Would  you  send  some  plans  and 
instructions  for  size  of  building  needed, 
ventilation  and  trap-nests?  How  many 
should  be  kept  together  for  best  results? 

I  should  like  to  have  a  general  floor  plan, 
showing  roosts,  drop-boards,  etc.  Which 
is  more  advisable,  to  use  regular  window 
glass  or  substitutes?  I  now  have  Barred 
Bock  and  R.  I.  Reds,  but  next  year  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  get  some  White  Leghorns. 
Do  you  think  these  as  profitable  breeds 
as  any  for  a  farmer  on  small  scale  with 
moderate  means?  R.  D.  W. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Yr 

We  have  no  special  plans  for  poultry- 
houses,  these  being  built  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  own¬ 
ers,  and  no  one  having  such  virtues  as 
to  make  it  superior  to  all  others.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  we  may  say  that  the  building  should 
be  of  such  size  as  to  give  the  birds  from 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
each,  with  walls  of  such  height  as  to  give 
the  caretaker  plenty  of  head  room  and 
with  windows  or  other  openings  through 
which  plenty  of  ventilation  may  be  se¬ 
cured  without  direct  drafts.  Of  what¬ 
ever  type  the  building  is  constructed,  the 
perches  and  droppings  boards  are  placed 
in  the  rear,  away  from  ventilating  open¬ 
ings.  All  walls  except  the  front,  where 
windows  are  placed,  should  be  made  air¬ 
tight  to  prevent  drafts.  Floors  of  con¬ 
crete  are  most  satisfactory,  though  wood 
or  even  earth  may  be  used.  The  latter, 
while  perhaps  most  comfortable  for  the 
inmates  when  dry,  soon  becomes  fouled 
and  needs  surface  removal,  which  it  sel¬ 
dom  gets.  Concrete  is  most  durable  and 
is  rat-proof.  A  building  18  or  20  ft. 
square,  with  gable  roof  and  perhaps  a 
straw  loft  above  the  floor,  with  window 
openings  in  front  for  ventilation  and  a 
window  in  each  of  the  two  sides  that  face 
east  and  west,  perches  in  the  rear  and 
door  in  front  (Missouri  type)  makes  an 
excellent  poultry-house  for  from  100  to 
125  fowls,  though  more  expensive  to  build 
than  a  shed-shaped  building  with  single¬ 
slope  roof,  such  as  is  more  commonly 
seen.  If  of  the  latter  type,  a  building 
should  not  be  less  than  16  ft.  deep,  pre¬ 
ferably  more.  A  building  16x20  ft. 
would  accommodate  100  hens. 

Both  glass  and  the  substitutes  are 
suitable  for  poultry-house  windows.  The 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  a 
part  of  the  sunlight  (ultra-violet  rays) 
that  window  glass  excludes.  When  glass 
is  used,  there  should  be  ventilating  open¬ 
ings  through  which  not  only  fresh  air 
but  sunlight  may  come.  It  is  usually 
most  satisfactory  to  hinge  glass  windows 
to  swing  out  at  the  bottoms  or  in  at  the 
tops,  thus  admitting  fresh  air.  Other 
openings  similar  in  size  but  without  glass 
may  be  used  as  ventilators,  these  being 
guarded  by  cloth  covered  frames  made 
to  slide  up  and  down  on  the  outside,  for 
use  during  storms.  Which  is  the  most 
profitable  breed  to  keep  is  an  unsettled 
question.  If  white  eggs  are  to  be  the 
chief  product  for  market,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  cannot  be  excelled,  but,  if  meat  as 
well  as  eggs  is  to  be  depended  upon  for 
income,  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  are  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Leghorns.  The  breed  to  be 
kept  depends  entirely  upon  your  pur¬ 
pose.  It  will  not  take  you  long  to  de¬ 
cide  after  actual  trial  of  the  different 
breeds  which  give  you  the  best  income 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  else 
to  tell  you  in  advance  of  a  trial. 

An  inquiry  directed  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will 
bring  you  detailed  plans  of  poultry  build¬ 
ings  that  should  be  of  help  to  you  by  way 
of  suggestions,  even  if  you  do  not  care  to 
build  exactly  according  to  any  of  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Farm  School  Poultry  Course 

The  annual  Winter  poultry  course  of 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  will 
cover  a  period  of  eight  weeks  from  .T an- 
uary  3  to  February  24.  It  is  intended  for 
persons  already  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  or  who  expect  shortly  to  enter 
it.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents'  of  New 
York  State.  Board,  room  and  laundry 
will  cost  $70  for  the  period.  Books  wil 
cost  about  $15.  Other  expenses  are 
slight.  The  course  is  open  to  persons  of 
good  character  who  are  at  least  16  years 
of  age. 


Diluting  Dried  Milk 

What  are  the  proportions  of  dry  but¬ 
termilk  to  mix  with  water  to  make  liquic 
for  poultry  feed?  M-  T*  A< 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  special  formula  for  the  di¬ 
lution.  Any  way  to  make  it  usable  to 
the  poultry  will  answer.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  thinning  it  so  that  the 
fowls  have  to  drink  a  large  amount  of 
watei'  to  get  a  little  nourishment.  1  he 
same  is  true  of  thinning  hog  feed.  We 
have  seen  people  put  so  much  water  into 
the  hog-feeding  mixture  that  the  animals, 
whose  capacity  is  small,  would  nearly 
starve  to  death  on  a  full  stomach.  It  is 
like  trying  to  make  a  man  live  on  thin 
|  soup. 


Our  new  illustrated  booklet 
ells  all  about  our  convenient 
‘Banking  by  Mail”  method 
— Send  for  your  copy  today. 
4 \Lo/o 

/z  '  Join  this  army 

of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 

—  —  —  —  —  —  Mail  this  slip  today  —  —  —  —  —  — 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
I  World." 


Name 


I  Address. 


City .  RN-Y 


Winter  Eggs 


repare 
Now  for 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  K  VITALITY 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Their  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGCHBCKS 

IVfVIll-  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  samples,  T927  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO  ■  NEWARK°ffi 


ROSS  i 
ME.TA1 - i 

r  ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

M.um.'lrua 

*  "  'fB 

— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  600  chicks. 
Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield,  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs,  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


m 


Hf\  ivjj  C  Weave  Colonial  Rugs  special  to  order. 

Fascinating  homecraft.  .Steady  demand. 
W  EAVING  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book  FREE. 

PAYS  BIG!  UHI0M  LOOM  W0RK$,:276  Factory  SI..  Boonvillc.  N.T. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Illilllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con- 
^  tains  1.26%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  $3.00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

G.  M.  HABECKKK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed, 
Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’S iBo°o-yCrU™a. 

n  .  .  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
B  Av  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO- 
■»“  ■  Box  f  5  Milford.  Mas*. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  ordernow  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


HALL  S  CHICKS 

free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100%  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  List  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Baby  Chicks 

QUAL11Y  POULTRY  FARM, 


AFTER  OCTOBER  I OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

Wm.  D.  Scslt,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


S .  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent  stock.  March 
and  April  Hatched  for  November  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


LEGHORNS— Five  $-f.25 

months  old  -  -  ea. 

Yearling  Hens,  $1.10  each. 
-  Hillsdale,  Nezv  York 


MUMS'SKSg 


Jl- _ 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


PARKS'^  BARRED  ROCKS 

Order  your  breeding  cockerels  now.  They  cost  only 
about  one  half  what  they  will  cost  next  March. 

Then  too,  the  selection,  is  the  largest  right 
nowandyou  get  the  very  best  individuals. 
The  oldest  and  Bhrewdest  buyers  we  have  come 
back  each  year  in  September  and  October  to  buy 
their  cockerels.  They  know  that  they  set  the 
best  birds  at  this  time.  Send  for  our  fall  price  list. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


Klines’ Barred  RockGhicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  prico  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

aro  Stale  supervised.  Wo  hatch  the  year  round. 
Wrllo  lor  our  price  llsl. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

f  ale  White  Rock  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

8-10  weeks  old.  Dig,  husky  range  grown  birds.  Write 
for  low  prices.  JAS.  E.  UXiSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WINNING  Barred  Rocks  Hi?  VINELAND 

2347  eggs  in  1920,  2258  eggs  in  1927.  Best  breeding  cock¬ 
erels,  $10.00  up.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.w.rrcn.Mgr.,  Mt-  Ephraim,  N.  J 

Production  Bred  Chichs  White  Leghorn  jan 

1st.  Order  now  for  discount.  ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottcs 
and  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


Pullets  For  Sale  s  c 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch.  $2.00  May  Hatch,  SI  .75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express- 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Halley  Tel.  1086  Lexington,  Muss. 


BROILER  CHICKS 

ROCKS  AND  REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del,  Catalogue 


Tailored  Leghorn  Pullets  voiding 

Hens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PtANKS1  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


c  IVI  C  u  I  If  CL  Special  Heavy  Breed 

W  C,  111  C  Vaf  ■■  I  IV  O  Matings  for  Winter 
Broilers.  Write  today  for  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


W.  WYANDOTTE 


Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 


F  DRIVER  Y^  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  H”c hod 

C0PPER8ACK  STRAINS— Hens,  $12;  Yearlings,  $8;  2  Year 
Old  Males,  $15.  A  dollar  now  confirms  your  order. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  *  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


ESBENSHAOE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Outstand* 

ing  quality  and  values.  Large,  healthy,  pure  bred 
breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
AV  rite  today.  ESBENSHAQE^TURKEY  FARM.  Box  R.  RONKS.  PENNA. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  XS*  BS 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  8ELLERSVILLE,  PA 


BltONZK  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY 8 
CHARLES  H.  JACKSON,  Honey  Hollow  Firm,  Hauppauge,  L.  I-,  N.  T. 


White  Comb 

I  have  some  R.  I.  Reds,  and  some  of 
them  have  something  the  matter  with 
their  heads.  Some  say  it  is  chicken  pox. 
Their  combs  seem  all  right,  but  around 
their  eyes  and  the  whole  sides  of  their 
heads  looks  white.  It  is  just  like  a  white 
scale.  They  are  not  sore.  What  would 
be  good  for  it?  w.  o. 

This  disease  may  be  favus,  or  white 
comb.  Favus  is  a  disease  caused  by  a 
fungus  growth  upon  the  face  and  head  oT 
fowls,  sometimes  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  feathers.  White  patches  appear, 
usually  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beak  and,  perhaps,  involving  the  comb 
and  wattles.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  though  very  contagious  and  one 
that  may  continue  in  the  flock  for  months. 
Affected  birds  should  be  isolated  and, 
after  softening  and  removing  the  crusts 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  the  patches 
may  be  treated  with  carbolized  “Vase¬ 
line”  (5  per  cent)  or  tincture  of  iodine. 
Removing  affected  birds  and  cleaning  up 
and  disinfecting  quarters  and  utensils  will 
sometimes  rid  the  flock  of  the  infection, 
which  spreads  by  contact.  if,  B.  D. 


Improving  Egg  Production 

I  am  feeding  my  poultry,  composed  of 
old  hens  (700)  and  February  pullets  (1,- 
400)  as  given  below,  and  do  not  get  good 
results.  The  laying  mash  (dry)  consists 
of  the  following :  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  red-dog,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap,  100  lbs. 
pulverized  oats,  100  lbs.  bran.  This  mash 
is  always  in  the  hoppers.  Besides  this 
mash  I  feed  them  every  morning  at  10 
A.  M.  a  fattening  mash  consisting  of  one 
three-gallon  pail  oatmeal  flour,  tivo  pails 
cornmeal,  five  pails  the  regular  mixed 
mash,  60  lbs.  semi-solid  buttermilk,  % 
gallon  cod  liver  oil.  This  is  fed  to  2,100 
chickens.  I  give  them  lights  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  from  seven  to  eight,  and  in  the 
morning  from  4 :30  to  6.  I  give  them 
grain,  11  lbs.  to  100  birds.  I  scatter  the 
grain  when  I  give  the  evening  lights,  and 
whatever  is  left,  is  for  the  morning.  My 
grain  is  composed  of :  500  lbs.  corn,  200 
lbs.  barley,  200  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs.  oats. 
Do  you  think  I  should  give  them  grain 
in  the  afternoon?  I  also  give  them  fresh 
beets  at  7  A.  M.  Can  fresh  sour  milk 
be  used  instead  of  buttermilk?  My  egg 
percentage  is  from  33  to  35  per  cent.  My 
birds  eat  well  and  look  all  right. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  MBS.  P.  V. 

As  your  egg  production  of  about  35 
per  cent  is  probably  almost  entirely  from 
the  pullets,  you  have  little  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  Later,  when  pullet  production  is 
fully  established,  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
is  good.  Among  1,400  pullets  there  must 
be  many  not  developed  to  laying  condi¬ 
tion  in  October. 

Fresh  sour  milk  is  fully  equal  to  but¬ 
termilk.  If  available  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  I  should  prefer  it  to  a  condensed 
product.  u.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Birds 

I  am  raising  500  R.  I.  Reds  hatched 
May  1.  They  drop  their  wings,  lose 
flesh  rapidly,  get  weak  and  some  of  their 
leg  joints  are  swollen.  They  are  lame  and 
linger  a  long  time  before  they  die.  This 
does  not  affect  the  old  hens.  Do  you 
think  it  is  the  feed?  I  have  fed  this 
home-made  mixture  four  years  without 
any  trouble  which  is  as  follows :  230  lbs. 
fine  ground  oats,  230  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  best 
meat  (55  per  cent),  100  lbs.  dairy  feed, 
6  lbs.  fine  table  salt,  14  lbs.  poultry  regu¬ 
lator.  I  also  feed  mangels  and  have  them 
on  free  clover  range.  My  scratch  con¬ 
sists  of  one  part  wheat  two  parts  cracked 
corn  and  feed  whole  corn  at  night. 

Meclianicsville,  Pa.  J.  K.  P. 

I  cannot  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  fi’om  which  your  chickens  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  your  description.  There  are 
probably  other  indications  of  disease 
which  you  have  not  noted  and  which 
might  be  revealed  upon  autopsy.  The 
cottonseed  meal  in  the  mash  that  you  ax*e 
feeding  is  of  questionable  value  in  the 
poultry  ration  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  it 
to  affect  the  fowls  deleteriously.  1  should 
not,  however,  combine  a  ready  mixed 
dairy  feed  with  the  poultry  mash  for  cat¬ 
tle  can  utilize  some  foods  not  suited  to 
fowls  and  the  results  from  feeding  these, 
even  in  small  quantities,  may  not  be  de¬ 
sirable.  M.  B.  D. 


Dressing  Duck 

To  dress  a  duck  as  easily  as  a  chicken, 
wrap  dead  duck  in  a  burlap  sack  and  tie 
sack  on  by  winding  with  cord.  Have 
plenty  of  boiling  water  in  large  deep  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  dip  wrapped  duck  up  and 
down  till  buidap  is  thoroughly  saturated. 
Remove  from  water  and  wrap  in  dry  can- 
vasvas  or  peice  of  carpet.  Leave  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  undo  fastenings  and  pluck. 
Down  and  all  comes  right  off. 

Northeast,  Pa.  MB.  F.  M.  P. 


It  Can’t  Be  Done ! 


Give  your  poultry  flock  the  best 
of  food,  proper  housing,  good 
light  and  air,  fresh  water  and 
exercise,  and  you’ll  then  fail  to 
get  profitable  egg  production 
unless  you  keep  Crushed 
Oyster  Shell  before  them  all 
the  time. 

It’s  simple  chemistry. 

Calcium  Carbonate  is  what  egg¬ 
shell  is  made  of.  A  hen  gets  just 
enough  from  her  food  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  few  eggs.  She  can  go 
beyond  that  only  when  she  can 


have  more  Calcium  Carbonate. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake 
contains  over  98%  Calcium 
Carbonate.  It  is  triple  screened 
and  free  from  dirt  and  odor, 
and  there  is  no  waste.  It  is 
the  least  expensive  and  most 
productive. 

We  brand  our  product,  for  it 
is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best, 
and  especially  prepared  for  your 
poultry. 

Demand  Pilot  Brand.  It  is  your 
guarantee. 


Sold  Everywhere 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KO-VITA  RAW  NORWEGIAN  COD-LIVER  OIL 

A  cod-liver  oil  of  rare  quality,  direct  from  the  Norway  laboratories  of 
Scott  &  Bowne,  makers  of  the  World-famed  Scott’s  Emulsion.  For  the 
breeders,  the  high  vitamin  content  of  KO-  VITA  practically  assures  fertile 
and  hatchable  eggs,  and  chicks  that  will  live  and  be  free  from  leg- weakness. 
KO-  VITA  saves  you  money  and  chicks .*  Use  half  as  much  of  it  as  you 
would  of  any  other  cod-liver  oil  and  you  will  obtain  un¬ 
believable  results.  A  little  higher  in  price,  but— it  pays ! 

J/2  Gal.  $ 1 . 75  1  Gal.  S3.  OO  5  Gal.  $13.50 

30  Gal.  Bbl.  $50.00,  with  special  faucet 
We  pay  Parcel  Post,  Freight  and  Express  Let  us  send  you  a  small  sample 

KO-VITA  CO.,  Inc.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

- -  - - g-45  - - 


/SPROUTED 

SRmi  No  single  Invention  Jn  Donltrydom  ha 
ho  lately  increased  egg  production 
and  the  profits  from  a  flock  of  hens 
as  has  Jthe  famous  original 

CLOSE-TO- NATURE 
CRAIN  SPROUTER 

Our  W.H. Monroe  invented  the  first 
TlffllWW  W1  grain  sprouter  and  we  are  its  largest 

manufacturers  and  make  five  kinds  to 
meet  every  need  and  climate,  the  DOUBLE  QUICKS, 
EGGETTERS.  SECTION  ADS,  MAMMOTH  and  EL.EC- 
f A*  a  trics,  ,*and  all  sizes  from  8  qt.  to  15  bu.  Ask 
for  SPROUTED  OATS — MORE  EGGS,"  the  most  valuable  and 
complete  catalog  on  sprouted  oats  and  sprouters  ever  offered. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE,  78  Front  St..  Colfax,  Iowa 


If 


LA  fM  SM  Poultry  Houses 


AH  styles,  150--il1ustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "  The  Full  Egg  Basket  ”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.Dept. 515  Indianapolis. Ind, 


WHAT  DO  YOB  WANT  TO 

taow  about  Chuknsl 

EVERYBODY’S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE  will  answer  any 
question  about  poultry.  A  handsome  monthly,  well 
illustrated,  written  by  EMINENT  authorities,  in  a  way 
anyone  can  understand.  Tells  how  to  get  the  most  profit 
and  pleasure  out  of  chickens.  Sample  Iree,  or  send  25o 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  9  months  trial.  3  years  for  $1  .OO. 

Everybody’s  Poultry  Magazine,  Drawer  K,  Hanover,  Pa. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

•'I  nse  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting  Folder  free.  Send  $1  .OO  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag.  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.0  0  West  of  the.Mississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Go.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Reading  of  your  good  work  I  ask  you 
for  your  opinion  of  the  Allied  Merke  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  While  on  a  three  months  de¬ 
tail  to  the  Army  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  I  sent  for  their  Thermocap  outfit 
and  treatment  for  baldness.  I  received 
it  along  in  April  in  1925  at  a  cost  of  $10. 
After  coming  back  from  the  school  I  gave 
it  30  days’  trial  and  was  still  in  the  same 
shape  as  to  thinness  of  hair.  I  then  wrote 
to  them  telling  them  of  the  results,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  results.  They  did  not 
offer  to  return  the  money,  but  suggested 
that  they  send  me  a  few  vials  (six  I  be¬ 
lieve)  of  their  derma-vial  treatment  at 
a  slightly  reduced  cost  C.O.D.  I  bit  and 
was  still  in  the  same  shape.  I  then  let 
the  matter  drop  and  then  several  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  asking  if  they  would  return 
the  money  for  the  Thermocap  outfit  upon 
its  return  to  them,  and  they  politely  re¬ 
fused  saying  the  money  refund  guarantee 
was  only  good  with  the  return  of  the  out¬ 
fit  on  the  thirty-first  day  after  delivery, 
so  of  course  that  time  limit  has  expired 
some  time  ago.  K.  M.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  above  experience  with  the  hair  re¬ 
storer  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  usual 
policy  of  such  concerns  selling  remedies 
under  a  guarantee  to  stall  the  customer 
until  after  the  time  limit  on  the  guai*antee 
has  expired.  The  plain  statement  of  the 
Ohio  subscriber  may  prove  of  service  to 
others  who  might  otherwise  favorably  con¬ 
sider  the  preposterous  claims  of  this  in¬ 
stitute. 


Will  3'ou  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
Financial  Criterion,  a  stock  market  pa¬ 
per  strongly  in  favor  of  Ardsley  Butte? 
As  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fine  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  your  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Any  information  you  may  grant  me  will 
be  appreciated.  I  am  writing  this  to 
protect  a  friend,  as  I  feel  their  methods 
have  the  earmarks  of  the  regular  gyp  con¬ 
cern.  Each  Sunday  morning  he  receives 
a  telegram  urging  him  to  buy,  giving 
quotations  and  other  information  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  purchase.  a.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  recognized  the  “ear¬ 
marks”  all  right.  This  is  one  of  the 
“tipster  sheets”  listed  by  the  Financial 
World,  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  published 
by  one  of  the  Boston  Curb  members  for 
the  purpose  of  fleecing  the  public  on 
worthless  stocks.  The  Boston  Curb  was 
referred  to  by  the  Financial  World  as 
“Our  Monte  Carlo.” 


As  I  was  driving  a  cow  across  the  road 
at  my  farm  October  14,  a  man  who  gave 
his  name  as  Barney  Nicholson,  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  his  license  number  6A4991,  struck  her 
with  his  car  and  carried  her  12  or  15  ft., 
then  she  went  against  a  culvert  and 
moved  it  out  of  place.  She  lived  nearly 
two  weeks.  When  I  saw  the  cow  could 
not  live  I  wrote  the  man  a  letter.  I  did 
not  get  an  answer  from  him.  I  was 
with  the  cow  and  had  to  jump  for  my 
own  life.  I  have  a  witness  to  all  that 
took  place  outside  of  my  own  family.  The 
man  said  it  would  be  all  right  as  he  was 
insured.  Will  you  see  what  can  be  done? 

New  York.  M.  o.  T. 

There  is  nothing  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do 
to  help  our  subscriber  to  secure  redress 
on  automobile  accidents  from  those  who 
desire  to  evade  their  responsibility.  Legal 
action  against  the  individual  is  the  only 
one  with  any  promise  of  securing  settle¬ 
ment.  In  this  case  the  owner  of  the  car 
appears  to  be  insured,  and  the  remedy  is 
to  bring  suit  against  the  owner  of  the 
car.  The  insurance  company  will  be  held 
for  the  judgment  when  secured. 


The  goods  came  in  today.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest 
and  service  in  adjusting  this  matter.  We 
poultrymen  and  farmers  have  reason  to 
be  thankful,  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able 
and  willing  to  assist  us  in  getting  some 
attention  from  business  men,  who  ordi¬ 
narily  seem  disposed  to  ignore  us  when 
we  address  them  individually.  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Business  houses  should  realize  what  an 
asset  a  prompt  personal  reply  is  to  thpm. 
Complaints  come  that  a  party  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  house  two  or  three  times  without 
eliciting  even  an  acknowledgment  and  it 
engenders  a  feeling  of  distrust  at  the  very 
start.  The  majority  of  houses  have  a 
system  for  acknowledging  every  letter 
and  it  means  money  to  them. 


Can  you  give  any  information  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  Eastern  Motor  Service 
Corporation,  407-409  Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore?  E.  s.  W. 

Maryland. 

In  answering  a  previous  inquiry  we 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Eastern  Motor 
Service  Corp.  was  not  rated  in  Brad- 
streets.  Further  investigation  shows  the 
company  was  incorporated  in  January, 
1927,  for  $20,000,  all  the  stock  of  which 
has  been  subscribed  and  paid  in.  This 
shows  the  concern  to  have  some  financial 
strength  and  standing,  in  contrast  to  the 
fly-by-night  concerns  usually  engaged  in 
promoting  “service  contracts”  with  auto¬ 
mobile  owners.  The  contract  provides  for 
the  usual  towing,  legal  service,  discounts 
on  automobile  supplies,  etc.  The  contract 
specifically  states  that  it  is  “not  an  in¬ 
surance  policy,”  so  there  is  no  excuse  for 
anyone  signing  it  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  purchasing  insurance.  We  iwant  to 
do  this  corporation  entire  justice,  and  re¬ 
move  any  erroneous  impressions  that 
might  be  drawn  from  previous  item,  but 
this  statement  must  not  be  considered  in 
any  way  an  endorsement  of  this  company, 
its  service  contracts,  or  such  contracts 
generally. 

On  Dec.  24  last  I  entered  the  florist’s 
shop  whose  letter  I  enclose,  and  ordered 
a  bouquet  and  telegram  delivered  to  a 
friend  of  the  family  living  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  paying  $6  for  the  same. 
Neither  message  nor  bouquet  were  ever 
delivered.  I  have  called  and  written  this 
store  a  number  of  times  since  then  but 
can  get  no  satisfaction.  The  amount  in¬ 
volved  is  hardly  enough  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  a  lawyer  and  process  at 
law.  What  I  am  wondering  is  whether 
this  is  a  regular  practice  and  whether 
many  others  have  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence.  Who  is  the  F.  T.  D.  A.  of  which 
the  florist  is  evidently  a  member?  What 
can  be  done  about  this  sort  of  thing? 

New  York.  rev.  a.  l.  f. 

The  F.  T.  D.  A.  means  the  Florists’ 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association,  Inc.,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  We  were  unable  to  secure  refund 
of  the  money  from  the  metropolitan 
florist  but  the  association  has  sent  us  a 
check  with  a  courteous  letter  refunding 
the  subscriber’s  money.  The  attitude  of 
the  association  shows  that  its  guarantee 
of  members  is  a  real  protection  to  the 
public. 

Will  you  give  advice  on  a  lio'me  study 
course  on  electricity?  Is  the  L.  L.  Cooke 
School  of  Electricity,  Chicago,  reliable? 
The  course  is  $97.50.  w.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Perhaps  the  Cooke  school  furnishes  as 
good  information  and  instructions  to  fit 
young  men  to  become  electrical  mechanics 
as  is  possible  to  furnish  by  mail.  We 
consider  that  personal  instruction  and 
practical  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  director  is  essential  to  ac¬ 
quiring  any  degree  of  efficiency  in  this 
line  of  work.  There  are  many  schools 
where  the  subject  is  taught  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  gained.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  argued  that  young  men  have  become 
good  electrical  mechanics  through  a 
home  study  course,  but  our  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  disappointment  results  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  accepts  no  correspond¬ 
ence  course  advertising,  this  policy  be¬ 
ing  adopted  solely  for  the  welfare  of  its 
readers. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  reliability  of  D.  F.  Bush, 
manager  of  the  Western  Sales  Agency,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.?  By  the  way,  the 
advertisement  I  had  in  your  paper 
brought  better  results  than  any  I  got 
from  any  other  paper.  l.  g.  d. 

Virginia. 

We  have  many  times  explained  the  lit¬ 
tle  scheme  of  Mr.  Bush  to  get  an  advance 
fee  from  farm  owners,  but  since  the  in¬ 
quiries  continue  we  must  repeat  the 
warning.  If  any  reader  has  been  caught 
on  the  scheme  we  should  be  pleased  to 
have  a  report  of  liis  or  her  experience  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  result. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  enclosed  advertisement  of  “Ovaltine.” 
Is  it  a  drug,  or  is  it  all  they  claim  it  to 
be  ?  MRS.  G.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

“Ovaltine”  is  essentially  a  chocolate- 
flavored  malted  milk  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  amount  of  dried  egg  sub¬ 
stance.  Naturally,  it  possesses  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  limitations  of  such  a  mixture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  glass  of  warm 
“Ovaltine,”  taken  just  before  retiring, 
would  favor  sleep.  So  would  a  glass  of 
warm  milk,  or  even  a  glass  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 


Giant  Grip  Mf&Co. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qianf<Qnp 

Shoes  and  Calhs 

Increase  ‘Horse  Dower 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp — if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Calks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  always  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest.  They 
are  your  sure  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee  that  your  horses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


MOORE  BROS. 
COTTON 
DISCS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 


Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Size  Disc  No.  to  Carton  Per  Carton 


6  inch  300 

61/4  inch  300 

7  inch  300 


$1.50 

1.75 

2.35 


Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  re. 
funded.  Write  for  catalog  showing  hundreds  of  Dairy  Specialties. 


MOORE  BROS.  Dept.  R  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  Winter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  Early  Buyer 
Gets  the  Extras 


Just  add  one-half  tea- 
s_poonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 

large  creameries. _ Doesn’t 

color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  will  have  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  which  will  make  it  more  than 
ever,  “The  Bulwark  of  the  Paying  Dairy.” 
There’s  a  Harder  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
dairyman,  priced  to  fit  his  pocketbook. 

We  are  making  a  special  proposition  to 
foresighted  dairymen.  If  you  will  need  a 
silo  next  season,  it  will  pay  you  to  place 
your  order  now. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  our 
Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle  —  extra-warm  and 
strictly  sanitary.  Send  for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


rt^ody.  yoU 
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US  bec^«fnt 


In  Foreign  Fields  and 
Markets 

6MITHFIELD  MARKET  AND  THE  BRITISH 

MEAT  TRADE. 

We  spend  the  early  hours  of  one  day 
visiting  the  great  meat  market  of  Smith- 
field.  It  was  agreed  to  be  even  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets  which  were  seen  later.  Never 
had  the  Americans  seen  such  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  provisions  on  display.  The 
quality  of  the  beef  and  veal  was  espe¬ 
cially  admired.  This  great  market,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  surrounding  roadways, 
occupied  a  space  of  10  acres,  and  the 
cost  was  $100,000,000.  When  the  build¬ 
ings  now  being  erected  are  finished  the 
managers  say  that  the  market  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  anywhere,  just  as  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  Spita'lfields 
will  be  also  the  most  extensive  in  its  line 
when  present  plans  are  fully  carried  out. 

Meat  for  Greater  London.  —  The 
“roast  beef  of  Old  England”  seems  to 
have  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
London  lives  principally  on  chilled  beef 
and  frozen  mutton  or  lamb.  British  and 
Irish  supplies  are  one-fifth  of  the  total, 
but  one  of  high  grade,  the  rest  is  from 
New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Australia,  Hol¬ 
land  and  other  foreign  countries.  Smith- 
field  is  estimated  to  be  feeding  not  far 
from  10,000,000  people,  supplying  some 
outlying  districts  by  motor  truck.  The 
live  stock  needed  for  the  year’s  meat  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  estimated  at  1.120,000  beef 
animals  and  calves,  6,200,000  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  1,000,000  pigs.  _  The  British 
stock  farmer  finds  that  his  position  is 
made  difficult  by  the  heavy  importation  of 
meat,  produced  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  sold  at  prices  with  which  he  thinks 
he  cannot  compete.  Conditions  lately 
have  improved  a  little  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint,  owing  to  the  end  of  the  long 
price-cutting  war  which  has  been  carried 
on  between  two  of  the  largest  concerns 
shipping  foreign,  beef. 

The  wholesale  value  of  supplies  sjfld 
through  Smithfield  reaches  about  $150,- 
000,000  yearly ;  9,000  to  10,000  lbs  .of 
meat  can  be  seen  hanging  on  display  al¬ 
most  any  time.  There  are  7,000  men 
employed.  Electric  saws  are  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  meat.  This  great  market  is  open 
day  and  night  for  receiving  meat  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  bacon  trade 
too,  is  of  enormous  extent  in  British  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  world’s  meat  shipping  coun¬ 
tries  are  actively  competing. 

Future  of  Bacon  Trade. — The  small 
white  Yorkshire  hog,  or  crossed  bred,  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  specialized  bacon  trade. 
It  is  a  rangy  type,  contrasting  with  the 
large,  slow  Poland  China  bred  and  fed 
in  the  American  corn  belt  for  the  lard, 
pork  and  ham  trade.  The  bacon  hog 
runs  to  lean  side  meat  of  choice  quality. 
The' Danes  have  put  the  bacon  industry 
on  a  business  basis  by  encouraging  the 
breeding  and  maintaining  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  uniform,  dependable  quality  meat. 
The  English  bacon  producer  is  less  sys¬ 
tematic  in  uniformity,  yet  some  of  the 
English  bacon  tops  the  market.  English 
producers  seem  to  need  closer  organiza¬ 
tion  to  expand  the  best  paying  part  of 
the  industry  by  adjusting  production  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market.  The 
American  bacon  farmer  will  need  much 
revision  to  develop  along  European  lines: 
new  breeding  stock,  different  feeding  and 
different  preparation  of  the  product.  The 
home  consumer,  having  been  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  fat  bacon  of  strong  flavor, 
would  need  a  lot  of  advertising  to  de¬ 
velop  a  market  at  higher  prices  for  a 
more  delicate  line  of  bacon.  A  great  deal 
of  active  salesmanship  will  be  required  to 
win  a  place  in  foreign  markets.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  time  the  American  public  taste 
will  demand  a  leaner,  milder  bacon  and 
consumers  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  already  quite  a  demand  for  lean 
southern-grown  ham,  but  the  curing  of 
our  lean  bacon  often  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Perhaps  the  next  great  advance 
in  the  trade  will  be  the  development  of 
a  fancy  lean  bacon  from  our  rangy  types 
of  pigs.  Bacon  and  eggs  is  the  most 
popular  city  breakfast  ration. 

The  United  States  supplies  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  lard  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land,  also  one-lialf  of  the  salt  pork  and 
one-half  of  the  fresh  pork.  American 
ham  is  about  86  per  cent  of  the  English 
imported  supply,  but  the  imports  ^  of 
American  bacon  are  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total.  Denmark  supplies  half  of 
the  English  bacon  and  half  the  salt  pork. 
Bacon  comprises  three-fourths  of  the 
English  pig  meat  imported.  England 
spends  about  $7.50  per  capita  for  pork. 
Demand  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  gain¬ 
ing  60  per  cent  since  1913.  The  large 
white  and  the  middle  white  Yorkshires 
are  popular  breeds  with  bacon  .curers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  meat  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  and  the  excellent 
quality.  These,  and  related  breeds,  are 
the  foundation  also  of  the  bacon  business 
in  Denmark,  Holland  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  G. 


GREETING  CARDS 

. *  is  Now  ! 

$1-00 


SCATTER  SUN¬ 
SHINE  WITH  .  .  - - - - - -  - 

Order  Your  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Cards  Now  ! 

A  SPECIAL  BOX  OF  21  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS  "" 

with  ENVELOPES  to  match  for . 

Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied. 

MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  41  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 

Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  delivered.’  Termsdraft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mnst  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thields,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  general  houseworker  around  50 
years  for  three  adults;  good  home.  MRS. 
GREENBAUM,  66  Whitestone  Ave.,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND,  single,  good  milker,  wanted  for 
the  Winter.  B.  BIGLER,  Box  134,  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J. 

WOMAN,  white,  for  general  housework;  good 
cook,  good  health,  no  washing;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  MRS.  G.  S._  BRITTEN,  1~1 
Chatham  Road,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Chambermaid  and  helper  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  country  home,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  apply  with  full  particulars  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife;  man  for  general  work  on  dairy 
farm;  must  know  tractor;  highest  wages 
and  privileges;  wife  to  assist  at  residence 
about  15  hours  per  week  by  the  hour.  BOX  264, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Married  man  with  general  farm  ex¬ 
perience  as  all  around  hand  on  commercial 
poultry  farm  (2,000  layers) ;  wife  to  operate 
trapnests  on  500  pullets;  must  be  a  hustler  and 
willing  to  work  under  owner’s  instructions. 
BOX  13,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  first- 
class  man  capable  to  take  charge  of  large 
commercial  plant;  willing  worker;  only  man 
with  proven  ability  considered;  good  wages 
with  chances  for  advancement.  IDEAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

PERMANENT  position  open  to  single  man  as 
foreman  of  modern  creamery;  must  understand 
use  of  pasteurizer;  give  experience,  references 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  310o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  cow 
barn;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  also/  sin¬ 
gle  man  for  combined  teamster  and  tractor  job; 
also  must  be  good  milker;  only  those  with  farm 
reference  will  be  considered;  call  or  write.  MAN¬ 
AGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  poultry  farm  near 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  bouse  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place;  man  handy,  lawns, 
garden,  poultry;  wife  will  assist  housework  or 
laundry;  references;  permanent  only;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  30  iO, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  manager  in 
vineyard  or  apple  orchard;  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3076, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  Holland  Dutch,  20  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  wishes  position  on  big  farm  or  estate; 
wife  will  cook  for  help,  and  can.  raise  poultry 
with  results;  man  general  farm  mechanic,  under¬ 
stands  concrete  work,  put  up  buildings  after 
blue  print,  aud  is  a  Cooke  student  of  the  L.  L. 
Cooke  School  of  Electricity,  Chicago;  has  own 
tools;  two  children,  girl  13,  boy  11  years.  Care 
POST  OFFICE,  F.  W.,  Box  575,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  chauffeur,  first-class  mechanic;  37 
years,  single,  careful  driver;  wishes  position, 
citv  or  country;  references.  HENRY  SIP1  LL, 
3413  Grand  Ave.,  Astoria,  Long  Island  City. 

WORKING  manager  desires  connection  in  re¬ 
tail  dairy.  ADVERTISER  30S2,  care  Rural 


New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man  on 
private  estate;  good  milker.  SAMUEL  DICK¬ 
ENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  small  private  place  by 
honest,  industrious  man;  age  50,  generally 
lseful,  understand  farming  and  gardening;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3088,  care  Rural 

Cow.Ynrlrpr. 


YOUNG  man,  26,  single,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm;  honest,  willing.  HAYNES, 


Chichester,  N.  Y.  _ ___ 

FARM  manager  wants  position;  can  furnish 
own  help.  ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultry  manager  wants  to  take 
full  charge  of  modern  plant  or  build  a  new 
one:  sharing  proposition  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  desires  to 
take  charge  of  plant  where  honesty,  earnest 
effort  and  results  are  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Silver  Drainer 

I  wish  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the 
article  “First  Aid  to  the  Dishwasher,” 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  L.,  and  also  to  say  that  a 
good  silver  drainer  is  easily  made  by  per¬ 
forating  the  bottom  of  a  tin  coffee  can, 
1-lb.  size,  or  any  similar  one.  To  make 
the  holes  I  use  a  hammer  and  nail.  Some 
might  prefer  the  pitcher  suggested  by 
Mrs.  E.  E.  L.,  but  the  can  lias  an  advan¬ 
tage — it  can  he  placed  on  stove,  shelf  or 
back  of  stove,  to  let  the  silver  finish  dry¬ 
ing,  after  draining.  A.  T. 


WANTED  by  married  man,  age  35,  position  as 
chauffeur,  caretaker;  strict  abstainer;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3096,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  gardener,  poultryman,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  capable  of  complete  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wood  to  cut  by  the  cord;  state  price 
per  cord  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  young  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  place;  understands  care  of 
stock,  poultry,  farming,  gardening,  lawn,  fruit 
and  machinery;  can  give  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  good  cook,  full  charge  or 
would  run  farm  boarding-house  where  son 
may  attend  Port  Washington  school;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  EDNA  EMERSON,  Box  111,  Port 
Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
estate  and  commercial  poultry  keeping.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  39,  life  experience  in 
all  branches  of  dairying,  grade  A  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  butter-making,  calf  raising,  A.  II.  records; 
best  of  references.  BOX  71,  Media,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  milker,  no  bad  habits, 
sober  and  a  good  worker;  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred.  L.  A.  MERTE,  Box  83,  Barnegat, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  worker,  46, 
will  produce  profitable  results,  commercial, 
private.  ADVERTISER  3106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wishes  a 
job,  dairy  work  or  farm  work;  can  furnish 
reference.  GRANT  LOUTHER,  Summerhiil,  Pa. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  wintry  hotel,  32  rooms  furnished, 
improvements;  20  miles  to  new  Hudson  bridge; 
going  business,  park,  lake;  13  acres;  suitable 
for  institution,  schools,  club;  $27,000,  arrange¬ 
ment.  MERIAUX,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  farm,  144  acres,  100  tillable,  44 
woods  and  pasture;  stream  through  pasture, 
never  failing  spring;  10-room  house;  bank  barn 
40x60;  built  1925;  10  miles  from  Baltimore  city 
limits;  price  $55  per  acre.  B.  H.  WILEY,  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  commercial  apple  orchard  in 
the  wonderful  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.;  129 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  planted  with  5,000 
apple  trees,  15  years  old,  Yorks,  Gano,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap  and  Stayman, 
furthermore  2,000  peach  trees,  Elberta  and 
Belle;  splendid  condition;  railroad  tracks  along 
one  side  of  the  property;  large  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  repair;  packing  shed  and  im¬ 
plement  shed  fully  equipped;  price  $28,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  valuable  farms  adjoining,  near  Tolchester 
Beach,  Kent  County,  Md. ;  one  270  acres,  clear, 
50  acres  wood;  one  170  acres,  clear,  50  acres 
wood;  good  buildings;  possession  January  1,  one- 
third  cash.  Apply  CHAS.  JARRELL,  Hillsboro, 
Md. 


SOUTH  Carolina  farm  with  85  acres  cultivated; 

■write  for  price  and  description.  J.  W.  MC¬ 
LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  0. 


VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  514  acres, 
good  buildings;  in  village  600  population;  for 
$1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


4-ACRE  farm,  house  and  large  barn,  suitable 
for  dairy  or  chickens;  all  cultivated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 68  acres,  40-acre  block  including 
young  apple  orchard,  pasture,  cleared  land, 
new  bungalow,  barns  and  outbuildings;  hard  sur¬ 
face  road,  convenient  to  markets,  school  and 
churches;  also  27-acre  block,  market  garden 
soil,  no  buildings.  ADVERTISER  3078,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  11  acres,  all  equipped,  near  station  and 
village,  40  miles  to  New  York  City;  $5,000. 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


152-ACRE  farm  in  capital  district,  15  miles 
north  of  Albany;  80  acres  under  cultivation, 
the  rest  good  woodland;  9-room  house,  good 
barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  well,  numerous 
other  buildings;  large  apple  orchard;  ready  for 
immediate  possession;  cheap  to  quick  buyer. 
EDWARD  SCHMIDT,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Box  71,  Wa¬ 
terford,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Prosperous  poultry  farm  with  10 
acres  of  land,  house,  outbuildings;  near  town; 
price  $4,700;  terms  half  cash.  ADVERTISER 
3093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  wooded  plot,  10  acres, 
level,  with  large  road  frontage;  near  new  set¬ 
tlement  of  thrifty  people;  water  and  electricity 
available;  price  $300  per  acre.  ADVERTISER 
3091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  desires  to  rent,  with  option  to 
buy,  a  small  farm  within  50  to  75  miles  of 
New  York  Citv;  please  give  all  details  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3089,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


82- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  monthly  milk  check 
$445;  poultry  last  year  $2,000;  8-room  steam 
heated  house,  copper,  brass  plumbing;  city 
lights;  State  road,  6%  miles  to  city,  %  mile 
State  college;  without  stock  and  tools,  $9,500. 
Address  SUNNY  RIDGE  FARM,  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


MODEL  large  dairy  barns.  Alfalfa  and  corn 
farm,  without  stock.  WILFRED  EPES,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 


WORCESTER  County  stock  farm  $3,500  down; 

90  acres,  25  fruit  trees;  colonial  house,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  own  water  system;  large 
barn,  slate  roof,  tieups  for  25  head,  drinking 
cups,  large  silo,  ice  house,  tool  house,  etc. ;  17 
tested  cows,  1  bull,  pair  horses,  all  farming 
tools,  barn  full  of  hay,  milk  sold  at  door;  price 
for  all  $15,000;  will  consider  exchange  for  house 
or  small  place;  non-resident  owner.  P.  O.  BOX 
3062,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  mile  from  center  of  town  and  State  high¬ 
way,  nice  apple  orchard  of  2,400  choice  fruit 
trees,  1925;  5,000  boxes,  1926,  6.000  with  a  good 
crop  this  year;  all  equipped  packing  house  with 
grader;  nice  colonial  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  wishing  to  retire,  will  sell  on  terms. 
SAMUEL  GAINES,  208  Rumford  Ave.,  Mansfield, 
Mass.  Tel.  205. 


43-ACRE  farm,  nicely  located  central  Connecti¬ 
cut,  114  miles  from  trolley,  2%  miles  from 
market;  9-room  house,  newly  painted  and  roofed; 
large  barns  with  9  stanchions,  2  stalls;  storage 
above;  chicken  houses,  ice  house,  etc.:  15  acres 
meadow,  excellent  soil,  4  acres  Baldwin  apples; 
24  acres  pasture  and  woodland:  good  water  in 
meadow,  pasture  and  house;  owners  lately  de¬ 
ceased;  nice  surroundings,  school  and  church 
near;  more  particulars  on  application;  price 
$12,000,  cash  $4,000.  Address  MISS  ELLA  O. 
HOLT,  18  Cedar  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  dairy  farm  which  could  be  se¬ 
cured  with  from  $800  to  $1,000  cash  and  a 
Federal  Land  Bank  loan:  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3098,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  milk  business  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
3081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 188  acres  nearly  all  in  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  bearing  orchards,  very  early  truck¬ 
ing  ground,  high  and  well  drained;  16  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  for  further  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  vicinity  of  Al¬ 
bany  or  Schenectady.  ADVERTISER  3101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  Walton  Inn,  Boston,  39  miles,  $3,500; 
will  trade.  COADY,  Pepperell,  Mass. 


EXCHANGE  modern  city  farm;  8  goats;  6 
acres,  new  buildings;  electricity,  gas,  city 
water,  furnace;  for  a  State  road  farm  near  to 
cities;  good  house.  SCHMIDT,  E.  12  River 
St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SAf ALL  farm  on  good  road ;  full  details  in  first 
letter;  radius  130  miles  from  New  York  City. 
AD.  SCHUTZ,  34  Franklin  Ave.,  Bergenfield, 
N.  J. 


222- ACRE  large  apple  orchard;  7-room  house, 
all  necessary  outbuildings;  275,000  ft.  saw 
timber,  3Vz  acres  coal;  $7,000.  JOHN  F.  FORT¬ 
NEY,  Rt.  3,  Newburg,  W.  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $0.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  goldenrod  honey, 
like  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6;  goldenrod  comb 
honey,  $4.50;  24  sections,  here,  5-Ib.  pails,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail  with  comb,  $1.45 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — Double  deck  Wishbone  Mammoth 
incubator,  4,800  capacity;  used  three  seasons; 
three  Cyphers  and  four  Buffalo  incubators;  five 
Sol-Hot  oil  brooders.  WERNER  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  buckwheat, 
here,  60,  $5.70.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  ‘‘Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  de¬ 
livered;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat.  $6  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS  Oto,  Iowa. 


PEANUTS — Virginia  runners,  new  crop  farmer’s 
stock;  fresh  from  the  vine;  trial  package, 
$1.50;  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs., 
$8  and  charges  cash;  limited  amount  to  offer, 
order  early  for  Christmas.  MAPLE  GROVE 
PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Wooden  Indian  in  perfect  condition, 
such  as  formerly  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  in  connection  with  cigar  stores;  advise 
price  and  general  description;  if  possible  send 
photograph  of  same.  ADVERTISER  3065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Delivered,  blaek  walnuts,  6c  lb. ; 

shell  bark  hickory  nuts,  12e  lb. ;  large  hickory 
nuts,  8e  lb.  J.  E.  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets,  $8  ton. 
H.  T.  TUCKER,  R.  F.  D.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2*4  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone;  amber,  95c  and  $1.80. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65; 

clover.  $1.90,  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR,  imported  reed,  chain  driven,  little  used, 
$50.  M.  A.  NORTON,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.45;  extracted,  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.15, 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  H.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


QUALITY  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decorat¬ 
ing,  guaranteed  .or  money  back.  A.  J.  GORD Y, 
Milton,  Del. 


WANTED — Four  standard  sections  Blue  Hen  in¬ 
cubator.  HOWARD  HALLADAY,  Suffield, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets,  carload 
lots,  $7  per  ton.  EDWARD  WITTREY,  Skan¬ 
eateles,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — A  reduction  in  hair  work;  send  comb¬ 
ings  to  me;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  brand  new  double  unit,  elec¬ 
trically  driven,  Empire  milking  machine; 
never  been  used;  will  sell  for  less  than  whole¬ 
sale  price.  IIARLO  J.  FISKE,  Box  8,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


BOX  15  hand-painted  Christmas  cards  sent  for 
$1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R. 
D,  2,  Belmar,  N,  J. 


Saves  money 

milh  from  low -"cost feeds 


COWS  on  winter  feed  need  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  care  and  handling 
than  cows  in  pasture.  Succulent,  green 
feeds  are  turned  into  milk  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  strain  and  effort  of  the  milk¬ 
making  and  digestive  functions.  The 
outdoor  life  induces  health  and  vigor. 

Barn-feeding  conditions  are  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  The  diet  is  heavier,  richer, 
harder  to  digest.  Fresh  air  and  exer¬ 
cise  are  largely  lacking — But  the  milk- 
yield  must  keep  up.  A  slump  means 
profits  wiped  out.  The  cow  must  he 
forced  or  the  milk  check  disappoints. 

Secret  of  Heavy  Winter  Yields 

During  the  long  winter  months— when 
your  cows  are  subjected  to  this  un¬ 
natural  strain  of  modern  dairying — 
you  can  gear  up  the  whole  herd  to  new 
heights  of  production  by  the  simple 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  Kow- 


Kare  to  their  low-cost  feeds.  This 
great  product  is  a  concentrated  regu¬ 
lator  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  milk  cows.  It  replaces  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  over-worked  organs  of 
production. 

Kow-Kare  makes  a  reasonable  forc¬ 
ing  process  safe  and  effective— helps 
the  cow  to  get  all  the  milk  value  from 
Nature’s  foods  with  safety  to  her 
health  and  vigor.  No  need  to  pay  out 
all  your  income  for  rich  and  expensive 
concentrates  which,  at  best,  have  only 
temporary  effect  on  production. 

Give  Kow-Kare  a  real  test  this  win¬ 
ter  on  the  whole  herd.  For  a  few  cents 
a  month  per  cow  you  will  reap  a  sur¬ 
prising  milk  crop  from  natural  low- 
priced  feeds.  A  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 


Kare  with  the  feed  one  to  two  weeks 
in  each  month  is  all  the  average  cow 
needs.  The  benefits  show  in  the  milk 
pails, — inevitably.  Health,  vigor  and 
freedom  from  disorders  is  your  bonus 
for  adopting  the  Kow-Kare  feeding 
practice  that  is  now  standard  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  money-making  dairies. 

Thirty  Years  ol  Success 

For  over  thirty  years  Kow-Kare  has  been 
helping  dairymen  to  make  more  money 
from  their  herds— both  as  an  aid  to  greater 
yield,  and  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
cow  disorders.  Get  your  supply  from  your 
feed  dealer,  general  store  or  druggists. 
Large  size  $1.25;  six  cans  for  $6.25.  Small 
size  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we 
will  mail  direct,  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 

( Write  today  for  our  valuable  free  book, 

More  Milk  from  the  Corns  You  Have.”) 


Kow-Kare  Conditions 
Cows  for  Freshening 


It  is  well-known  that  most  cow  disorders 
have  their  origin  in  breeding  troubles. 
The  terrific  strain  of  producing  a  healthy 
calf  and  coming  through  the  freshening 
period  calls  for  more  than  good  food  and 
comfortable  quarters. 

Let  Kow-Kare  be  your  aid  when  cows 
freshen.  No  investment  is  so  certain  to 
pay  big  returns.  Instead  of  expecting 
trouble,  you  prevent  it, — effectually  and 
at  slight  cost.  Kow-Kare  invigorates  the 
genital  organs — makes  them  function  as 
nature  intended.  Feed  Kow-Kare  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  after  calving — a 
tablespoonful  with  the  feed,  and  sa,y 
goodbye  to  worries  with  freshening  cows. 

Treating  Cow  Disorders 

For  all  cow  ailments  arising  from  weak 
digestive  and  genital  organs  —  Barren¬ 
ness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc., 
Kow-Kare  is  a  reliable  home  remedy. 
Full  directions  on  each  can. 

For  Healthy  Udders 

—use  BAG  BALM  the  wonderful  healing 
ointment.  A  great  healer  of  the  delicate 
tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  Big  10-ounce 
can  of  this  famous  healer,  only  60c. 


Home-Mix  Your  Own 

Complete  Mineral 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your 
own  complete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost— a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine- 
ground  lime,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and 
four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  un¬ 
der  $0  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  un¬ 
beatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


KO  W-  KARE^SfSL 
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Looking  at  Their  Favorite  Paper 


MAGNIFICENT  TONE- SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 


or  Battery  Set/ 


rO 


MiRAcO 

Users  Say : 

BROOKLYN  GETS  DISTANCE  ! 

THRU  LOCALS 

Miraco  the  best  I  have  ever  used  or 
owned.  Can  get  both  distance  and 
local  stations  without  any  trouble. — 
LEOPOLD  FINK,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

GETS  DISTANCE  THRU  LOCALS 
The  Miraco  radio  is  sure  the  best  set 
that  I  have  gotten  so  far  and  the  price 
is  most  reasonable.  I  had  3  sets  a  great 
deal  more  expensive  than  the  Miraco 
b  it  they  were  not  in  the  same  class  as 
this  set  is.  The  volume  is  very  good 
and  the  modulation  is  perfect  and  I 
can  get  DX  through  the  locals  when 
they  are  all  on  early  in  the  evening. — 
JOHNF.  LOGAN, Itockaway  Beach, N.Y. 

WOULD  NOT  TRADE  IT 
Unitune  is  still  hitting  the  high  spots. 
Get  anything  I  want.  Would  not  trade 
it  for  any  other  outtit  made.  More 
power  to  you  and  Miraco.  GEO.  E. 
PUGH,  loti  West  St.,  Utica,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  GETS  CALIFORNIA 

X  am  well  pleased  with  the  Ultra  re¬ 
ceiver  I  purchased  from  you.  It  sure 
is  a  fine  set  for  getting  long  distance 
stations.  We  have  had  Havana,  Cuba, 
twice  and  KFI  (California).  We  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  it. — Mlt. 
WALTER  MAIN,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  HEARS  CALIFORNIA— 

PRAISES  SELECTIVITY 

Have  heard  since  Tuesday  eighty  sta¬ 
tions  including  Cuba,  California;  set 
very  selective  and  sensitive. — Y.  H. 
CONDUT,  Madison,  N.  J. 

HEARS  GULF  TO  CANADA  THRU 
NEW  YORK  LOCALS 

Recently  I  got  WIOD,  Miami,  Florida, 
also  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Canada,  Bridge¬ 
port,  through  New  York  City  over  all 
the  powerful  local  stations. —  M.  J. 
GODltEY,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HAS  POWER  TO  SPARE 

“Well  Pleased”  with  Miraco  would 
be  putting  it  mildly .  Haven’t  heard 
anything  to  equal  it  regardless  of 
price.  With  temporary  aerial  tuned 
in  WEAK  then  WIOD  Florida  felt 
sure  this  must  be  W  J Z  the  pet  station 
of  this  local-' 
ity.  Stations 
all  coming  in 
clear  with 
wonderful 
tone  and 
tremendous 
volume.  Sel- 
d  o  m  have 
more  than 
half  of  vol¬ 
ume  turned 
on.  A  local 
agent  insist¬ 
ed  he  could 
prove  his  set 

superior  but.  ,  , 

to  his  surprise  and  astonishment  my 
family  and  neighbors  and  the  agent 
himself  admitted  his  $165  set  had  to 
step  out  of  the  way  for  Miraco— 
.  H.W.HOEPFL,  Perkiomensville.Pa. 


America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation*  (8th  successful 
year)  guarantees  in  its  big. 
powerful,  latest  6,  7  and  8  tube 
Miraco  sets  “the  finest,  most 
enjoyable  performance  obtain¬ 
able  in  high  grade  radios.” 
Unless  30  days’  use  in  your 
homefulIysatisfiesyouaMiraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  power¬ 
ful  distance  reception,  easy 
operation,  etc.—  don’t  fcuy  it! 
Your  verdict  final.  Save  or 
make  lots  of  money  on  sets  and 
eauipment  write  for  testimony 
of  nearby  users  and  Amazing 
Special  Factory  Offer. 

Miraco’s  work  equally  fine 
on  “AC”  electric  house 
current  or  with  batteries. 

Take  your  choice.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Miraco  users— who 
bought  after  thorough  com¬ 
parisons— enjoy  programs  Coast 


WriteL 


DjaljlL 


to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral  tone  quality 
of  costliest  sets.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  Miraco’s  with  cheap, 
“squawky”  radios.  Miraco’s 
have  finest  parts,  latest  ap¬ 
proved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc.— as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

Deal  Direct 
with  Big  Factory 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  test¬ 
ed,  fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to 
connect  and  operate.  30  days’ 
trial  free.  3  year  guarantee  if 
you  buy.  You  take  no  risk,  you 
insure  satisfaction,  you  enjoy 
rock-bottom  money- sav¬ 
ing  prices  by  dealing  direct 
with  one  of  radio’s  oldest,  most 
successful  builders  of  fine  sets. 
8th  successful  year  in  the  radio 
manufacturing  business. 

Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 

:  Our  Special  Wholesale  Prices  1 


W-- 


MIRACO  'Powerplus”  Bets1 
— bothin8and7  tubemodels— 
havemagnificently  beautiful, 
clearcathedraltonequality.  Turn 
one  dial  for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Miraco  multi- 
stagedistanceamplification  gives 
“power-plus' ’on  far-off  stations. 
Latest  all-metal  shielded  chassis. 
Illuminated  dial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Try  one  free  for  SO  daysf 
Choice  of  beautiful  cabineta. 


ftup 

one  dial 

METALSHIELDED 
CHASSIS 


RETAIL  LIST 


USER-AGENTS! 

to  friends.  Get  Our  Special 
*  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


SEND  NO  MONEY— 30 
DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 
Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
Ref  erences,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
— all  the  proof  you  wont— sent  with  catalog. 

nail  coupon  right  now.1 


/ 


Electrify  Any  Radio 

MIDWEST  NO-BATTERY 
#£*Light  Socket 
I  siPower  Units 


□ 


BIG 
DISCOUNT 

TO 

User-Agent 


**A'Y‘B”  and  “C” 
power,  direct  from 
light  socket,  with- 
outbatteries !  WriteforMidwestprices 
end  discounts.  Midwest  Units  are  highest 
grade— lastingly  dependable,  quiet  ia  oper¬ 
ation,  fully  guaranteed. 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
555-E  Miraco  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


S  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


Another  Big  Bargain!  Famous  pow¬ 
erful  big  Miraco  Super  6,  1928  model- 
ultra  selective !  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher  price. 

30  Days’  Trial  Free.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Without  obligation,  send  free  catalog,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  Ol  1 ER,  testimony  of 
nearby  Miraco  users.  (  )  User.  (  )  Agent.  (  )  Dealer. 
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What  The  Sunshine  Does 


For  The  Cow 


FFECTS  OX  THE  MILK.— Would  a 
cow  kept  in  the  barn  behind  glass 
windows  the  year  round  give  as  good 
milk  for  her  calf  or  other  young  ani¬ 
mals  as  one  allowed  fo  go  out  to 
pasture,  provided  that  she  was  as 
well  fed  and  otherwise  as  well  cared  for?  Some  of 
the  newer  studies  in  nutrition  show  that  she  would 
not.  While  there  would  probably  be  no  difference  in 
the  taste  or  appearance  of  her  milk,  it  would  lack 
something  of  the  quality  which  builds  up  the  bones 
of  growing  animals  and  the  young  fed  upon  it  would 
probably  develop  rickets.  Rickets,  or  rachitis,  is  a 
disease  or  defect  of  growing  bones  caused  either  by 
a  lack  of  lime  and  phosphorus  in  the  food  of  the 
young  animal  or  ability  to  utilize  the  lime  and 
phosphorus  if  they  are  present  in  the  food.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  disease  of  young  children  that  are  ap¬ 
parently  well  fed,  and  if  is  easily  produced  in  the 
experimental  laboratory,  where  studies  in  nutrition 
are  carried  on  with  rats,  guinea  pigs  or  other  small^ 
animals.  Poultrymen  become  acquainted  with  it 
when  they  attempt  to  keep  young  chickens  shut  up 
in  brooder-houses  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
the  chickens,  it  appears  as  “leg  weakness,”  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  will  disappear- 
if  the  chickens  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  out  of 
doors  each  day. 

■VITAMINS  AGAIN. 

— It  has  been  discovered 
that  there  are  certain 
elements  in  foods  that 
have  to  do  with  growth 
and  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  and  studied  by 
themselves.  No  one 
knows  .j  ust  how  they 
look  or  what  they  are 
made  up  of  chemically, 
but  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are 
present.  These  suit- 
stances  are  called  vita¬ 
mins,  a  name  made  up 
for  the  occasion.  They 
are  now  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  call¬ 
ing  them  Vitamin  A,  Vi¬ 
tamin  R,  etc.  The  one 
that  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  growth  of 
bones  is  called  Vitamin 
D,  or  the  anti-rachitic 
vitamin.  It  is  found  in 
abundance  in  a  number 
of  the  commonly  used 
foods  like  milk,  eggs,  green  vegetables  and  others, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  livers  of  cod  and  other  fish.  When  lacking 
in  the  foods  which  are  ordinarily  given  young  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  young  of  the  lower  animals,  it  may  be 
supplied  by  adding  a  little  cod  liver  oil  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  This  has  become  a  common  practice  in  the 
raising  of  chickens,  and  human  babies  are  profiting 
by  knowledge  gained  from  feeding  other  young  ani¬ 
mals,  being  given,  in  many  cases,  a  little  cod  liver 
oil  each  day  with  their  other  food. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUNLIGHT.— There  is  noth¬ 
ing  strange,  of  course,  in  finding  the  needed  elements 
for  growth  in  various  foods;  that  is  where  you 
would  expect  to  find  them.  There  is  a  strange 
source  of  this  Vitamin  I),  however.  It  is  sunlight. 
We  look  at  sunlight  as  simply  a  white,  or  colorless 
light,  and  it  is,  but  it  is  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  colors  and  shades  of  color  so  blended  that  the 
whole  is  without  color.  It  is  like  a  paint  that  is  of 
one  solid  color  but  made  up  of  pigments  of  various 
colors.  Just  as  that  paint  might  be  separated  into 
its  differently  colored  pigments,  the  light  from  the 
sun  may  be  separated  into  the  colors  that  make  it 
up.  When  it  is  so  separated  by  passing  a  ray  of  it 
through  a  glass  prism,  the  colors  that  are  thrown 
upon  the  screen  are  called  the  sun’s  spectrum.  They 
are  always  alike  and  arranged  in  the  same  order  on 
the  screen,  but  there  are  rays  that  don't  show  on  the 
screen.  We  know  that  there  are  such  invisible  rays 
because  we  can  see  the  effects  that  they  produce  by 
their  chemical  or  physical  action.  Probably  there 
are  still  others  that  we  know  nothing  about  yet, 
and,  perhaps,  never  will. 


ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS.— Some  of  these  invisible 
rays  appear  on  the  screen  beyond  the  visible  violet 
rays,  or  to  one.  side  of  them.  For  that  reason,  they 
are  called  the  beyond  the  violet  rays,  only  the 
shorter  term  ultra,  meaning  beyond,  is  used.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  these  ultra-violet  rays  in  sun¬ 
light  have  most  peculiar  effects  upon  foods  and," con¬ 
sequently,  upon  young  and  growing  animals.  It  has 
been  further  learned  that  they  do  not  pass  through 
ordinary  window  glass.  It  wouldn't  be  far  out  of 
the  way  to  call  these  ultra-violet  rays  vitamins,  for 
they  act  upon  animal  bodies  and  upon  foods  as 
though  they  were  vitamins  contributing  to,  the 
growth  of  bones.  This  action  is  as  well  illustrated  in 
the  growth  of  young  chicks  as  anywhere.  If  newly- 
hatched  chicks  are  kept  in  a  brooder-house  to  which 
sunlight  is  admitted  only  through  glass  windows, 
and  are  not  fed  upon  cod  liver  oil  or  other  special 
foods,  they  will  begin  to  show  weakness  of  legs  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  will  finally  be  unable  to 
stand.  This  weakness  is  of  the  bones,  and  is  caused 
by  rickets.  Though  there  may  be  mineral  matter 
enough  in  the  foods  given  the  chicks,  the  bones  are 
unable  to  utilize  it.  The  foods  lack  the  vitamin 
which  enables  the  bones  to  take  up  their  lime  and 


phosphorus,  and  incorporate  them  within  themselves. 
Cod  liver  oil  may  sujxply  this' needed  vitamin,  or  it 
may  be  derived  much  more  cheaply  from  the  sun¬ 
light,  but  it  must  be  sunlight  from  which  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  have  not  been  strained  out  by  window 
glass.  Turning  the  chicks  out  of  doors  each  day 
into  the  direct  sunlight  gives  their  bodies  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  up  these  xxltra-violet  rays,  and 
their  bones  the  ability  to  utilize  the  mineral  elements 
in  their  food.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth  was  what  produced  the  change, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  contact  with  open  sunlight 
is  the  responsible  factor. 

WINTER  AND  SUMMER  MILK.— Sunlight  is  not 
always  available  and  it  is  not  constant  in  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  ultra-violet  rays.  Winter  sunlight  con¬ 
tains  fewer  of  these  rays  than  that  of  the  Summer 
sun.  There  are  times  when  the  needed  ultra-violet 
rays  appear  to  be  almost  absent  from  light.  It  is 
then  that  babies  or  other  young  animals  a  re  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  rickets  unless  the  needed  vita¬ 
min  is  added  by  some  special  food.  Since  milk  is  the 
very  special  food  of  young  animals,  its  richness  in 
the  anti-rachitic  vitamin  is  of  great  importance  and 
anything  that  may  affect  this  is  of  special  interest. 
There  are  several  things  that  do  affect  the  amount 
of  this  vitamin  in  cows'  milk,  among  them  the  kinds 
of  food  given  the  cows.  When  the  cows  are  out  upon 
pasture,  the  green  foods  that  they  eat  make  their 
milk  more  rich  in  Vitamin  D.  The  dry  hay  and 
other  foods  given  them  in  Winter  a  re  deficient  in 
this  element.  Still  another  thing  affecting  milk  in 
this  respect  is  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  the  cow’s 
body  is  exposed  to.  The  ultra-violet  rays  affect  the 


milk  through  the  body  of  the  cow,  making  that  from 
well-sunned  cows  more  valuable  as  infant  food  than 
that  from  those  confined  to  a  stable.  Winter  milk 
is  therefore  less  active  in  preventing  rickets  than 
Summer  milk. 

ARTIFICIAL  SUNLIGHT— This  lack  has  led  to 
attempts  at  artificially  adding  anti-rachitic  proper¬ 
ties  to  cows’  milk  through  the  use  of  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  this  has  proved  an  easy  thing  to  do,  per¬ 
haps  too  easy.  These  rays  are  artificially  produced 
from  an  electric  lamp  using  mercury  vapor  as  its 
“filament”  and  glass  made  from  molten  quartz 
through  which  to  transmit  the  light.  This  lamp  is 
known  as  the  mercury  vapor  quartz  lamp.  The  glass 
from  quartz  does  not  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  as  common  glass  does,  and  these 
rays  are  produced  by  the  electric  current  passing 
through  the  mercury  vapor  within  the  lamp.  When 
milk  is  exposed  for  but  a  few  minutes  to  the  light 
from  one  of  these  lamps  its  ability  to  prevent  rick¬ 
ets  when  fed  to  young  animals  is  much  increased. 
It  may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  eight  times  and 
Winter  milk  may  be  made  much  more  effective  in 
this  respect  than  that  from  cows  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  ultra-violet  rays  from  natural  sunlight 

and  green  foods.  Expos¬ 
ing  milk  or  foods  to 
the  radiations  from  one 
of  these  lamps  is  called 
irradiating  the  food  and 
is,  of  course,  a  simple 
matter.  Even  irradiat¬ 
ing  the  containers  of 
milk  will  affect  the  milk 
later  put  into  them.  A 
milk  container  may  be 
the  cow  herself,  and  a 
cow  exposed  in  Winter 
time  to  these  rays  from 
an  artificial  source  will 
give  milk  of  greater  po¬ 
tency  in  preventing 
rickets  than  one  by  hex- 
side  not  so  “ii-radiated.” 

IRRADIATED 
PRODUCTS.  —  It  is  a 
fascinating  stud  y  in 
foods  and  nutrition  but 
one  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Thei-e  is  naturally  a 
tendency  to  be  over- 
hasty  in  applying  some 
of  these  newly  discov¬ 
ered  and  not  yet  fixlly 
digested  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  nutrition.  There 
will  be  a  rush  to  put  ir¬ 
radiated  milk  and  other 
foods  upon  the  merket  before  their  full  value 
is  known.  Quacks  will  also  find  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  public  by  offering  irradiated  products  of 
no  value.  It  has  already  been  found  that  milk  ir¬ 
radiated  for  five  minutes  by  means  of  the  mercury 
vapor  lamp  not  only  acquires  an  unpleasant,  tallowy 
odor,  but  becomes  injured  in  nutritive  value  by  the 
destruction  of  other  vitamins  as  important  as  the 
one  concerned  with  rickets.  Thus  the  gain  is  one 
respect  is  offset  by  a  loss  in  another.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  that  this 
artificial  sunlight  may  be  used  upon  the  cows  them¬ 
selves  to  improve  their  product  for  infant  feeding, 
without  altering  it  in  any  other  way  and  Winter 
stables  may  sometime  be  equipped  with  artificial 
lights  that  will  improve  their  product  in  quality  as 
Winter  lighting  now  increases  the  output  of  the 
poultry-house  in  quantity.  The  slogan,  “Milk  from 
contented  cows”  may  then  become  “Milk  from  ir¬ 
radiated  cows,”  and  those  who  now  find  in  the  by¬ 
products  of  cod  fisheries  a  source  of  great  revenue 
may  find  their  market  taken  from  them.  Until  far 
more  is  known  about  these  things,  we  shall  do  well 
to  keep  our  heads,  however,  and  also  to  keep  our 
pocket-books  closed  against  those  who  wish  either 
to  supply  us  with  “irradiating  tablets”  or  let  us  in 
on  the  ground  floor  in  some  stock  company  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public  with  ir¬ 
radiated  foods.  m.  B.  D. 


The  landings  of  fresh  fish  at  the  large  receiving- 
ports  of  Portland,  Gloucester  and  Boston  during  Sep¬ 
tember  totaled  23,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $793,000. 
Salt  fish  receipts  were  150,000  lbs. 


These  Contented  Coics  Are  Absorbing  Ultra-violet  Rays.  Fig.  701 
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“Still  Looking  Forward” 

I  HAVE  touched  my  eightieth  year  and  am  still 
looking  forward.  Dr.  Cadman  says,  “Youth  is 
the  period  of  imagination,  age  of  memory.”  That’s 
not  my  mental  slant,  for  while  I  want  to  hold  mem¬ 
ory  of  other  days  my  thoughts  center  in  what  might 
be  and  would  be  if  the  lessons  of  the  past  could  be 
rightly  interpreted.  I  glory  in  the  years  spent 
with  Hale,  Van  Alstyne,  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  Sears, 
Robertson  of  Canada,  Jordan,  Collingwood  and  a 
host  of  others,  and  the  helpful  lessons  they  so 
vividly  stamped  on  my  brain.  How  they  stirred  me 
to  think  and  forced  me  to  toil.  In  my  little  work 
the  past  20  years  I  often  find  myself  catching  a 
thread  from  one  or  another  of  my  associates  as  I 
attempt  tx>  solve  problems  in  my  own  work,  and 
pause  to  wish  I  could  personally  express  the  measure 
of  obligation  I  feel  toward  each  and  all.  They 
helped  clear  my  vision,  and  if  results  here  have  been 
in  any  measure  satisfactory  I  owe  it  largely  to  those 
brainy  men  with  whom  I  have  been  associated. 

So  much  for  memory,  but  somehow  all  this  but 
leads  out  and  on  towards  something  larger,  fuller, 
more  complete  and  enduring.  Would  that  I  might 
tie  the  past  to  the  future  and  make  the  lessons  real 
to  those  who  will  be  the  workers  in  years  to  come. 
The  conservation  of  the  past  has  been  both  our 
glory  and  shame.  It  gave  us  the  leaders  of  other 
days;  it  today  checks  that  readjustment  necessary 
for  success.  The  practices  which  once  gave  satis¬ 
faction  may  be  obsolete  today  under  vastly  different 
conditions.  Stir  men  to  reach  out  after  knowledge  of 
what  is  demanded  today,  and  attempt  to  anticipate 
what  tomorrow  will  reveal,  and  a  new  agriculture 
would  be  insured. 

Never  was  my  faith  so  strong  in  the  future  as  to¬ 
day,  provided  the  North  and  East  will  but  wake  to 
full  appreciation  of  the  situation  confronting  us. 
Legislation  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  broken  reed 
unless  backed  by  clear,  positive,  intelligent  public 
opinion.  What  consumers  want  and  how  they  want 
it  means  more  than  how  to  produce  most,  important 
as  that  will  always  be. 

Twenty  years  on  these  few  acres  only  strengthen 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  results  in  return  for  honest 
effort.  The  record  of  these  years,  kept  in  detail, 
justifies  the  strongest  claim  for  yield,  quality  or  prod¬ 
uct,  and  promise  of  more  next  season.  To  know 
how  to  feed  the  crop  and  not  the  land  is  one  of  the 
big  lessons  to  be  gleaned  only  by  experience.  I  have 
passed  the  time  for  hard  labor,  and  can  only  watch, 
plan  and  wait,  but  still  the  little  place  yields  boun¬ 
tifully  and  in  our  quiet,  simple  life  we  are  content, 
and  find  daily  cause  for  thanksgiving.  Sometimes  I 
wish  1  could  turn  back  the  years  and,  holding  the 
experience  gleaned,  join  the  workers  and  help  push 
forward  the  standard  of  farm  life  and  work.  It  will 
come  perhaps  as  surely  and  quickly  if  I  remain 
where  I  am.  geo.  m.  twitcilell. 

Maine. 


Fall  Manuring  for  Fruit 

[Here  are  two  more  comments  regarding  the  question 
asked  on  page  1120  :J 

S  TO  Fall  manuring  and  plowing  berry  bushes 
and  grapevines  I  think  it  a  good  practice  to 
plow  at  least  three  furrows  to  the  plants,  one  each 
side,  if  you  are  using  a  one-horse  plow,  and  once  on 
each  side  if  you  are  using  a  two-bottom  plow  with 
a  tractor.  It  makes  a  ridge  in  the  row  of  plants, 
affording  them  a  protection  throughout  the  Winter, 
especially  if  there  is  not  much  snow,  and  it  helps 
in  the  Spring  work.  If  the  Winter  breaks  up  late, 
it  is  not  particularly  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  use 
a  plow  to  throw  the  soil  away  again,  or  in  case  of 
the  farm  work  all  coming  in  together,  it  can  be 
worked  down  with  the  regular  cultivating.  Later  on 
if  the  weeds  are  coming  strong  get  in  with  your 
plow  and  throw  a  couple  of  furrows  away,  working 
up  as  close  to  the  plants  as  possible,  without  touch¬ 
ing  them.  In  doing  that  it  saves  considerable  labor 
with  the  hoe.  I  have  seen  this  done  so  neatly  that 
there  was  only  a  clod  of  dirt  here  and  there  around 
the  base  of  the  vine;  the  man  with  hoe  just  hesi¬ 
tated  long  enough  to  make  a  dab  on  each  side  of  the 
vine  to  level  it  off. 

In  my  opinion  the  manuring  is  most  effective  if 
applied  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  first  week 
of  June.  With  strawberries  a  mulch  to  cover  them 
for  the  Winter,  consisting  of  half  straw  and  half 
horse  manure  will  give  them  enough  to  keep  them 
on  their  job.  After  reading  the  different  opinions, 
and  discussing  them  with  other  men,  I  believe  that 
J  have  the  right  idea  in  not  plowing  or  manuring  in 
the  Fall,  any  fruit  or  nut  trees.  If  the  orchard  has 
been  kept  in  clean  cultivation  during  the  Summer  it 
does  not  need  plowing  in  the  Fall. 


Manure  applied  as  with  the  berries  or  grapes 
should,  for  good  results,  be  put  on  in  the  Spring. 
If  the  orchard  has  gone  into  sod  through  any  reason, 
particularly  close  to  the  trees,  I  would  advise  not 
to  plow  it,  but  to  grub  out  the  sod  and  other  stuff 
from  around  the  trunk,  making  a  clearing  of  not 
less  than  3  ft.  in  diameter.  This  is  speaking  of  trees 
that  are  young,  say  from  seven  to  ten  years  old. 
The  shade  from  mature  trees  will,  in  most  cases, 
prevent  the  growth  of  rank  stuff  around  their  trunks. 

My  idea  was  to  plow  sod  to  the  trees,  far  enough 
away  for  it  to  lie  flat,  but  I  have  changed  my 
plan,  which  when  all  summed  up  means  this :  If  you 
plow  sod  early  enough,  late  Summer  or  early  Fall, 
for  the  sod  to  rot,  you  are  taking  the  risk  of  start¬ 
ing  new  growth,  which  means  Winter  injury.  If 
you  do  it  late  your  sod  is  going  to  lie  practically 
dormant  all  Winter,  making  a  first-class  harbor  for 
mice  and  a  young  apple  or  pear  tree  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  meal  for  them.  Further  precaution  against 
them  is  to  use  the  wire  guards.  w.  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  Fall  mulching  is  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  because  of  its  harboring  rodents.  The 
general  practice  has  been  to  use  manure  as  a  mulch 
in  late  Summer  to  retain  the  moisture.  Then  throw 
it  away  from  the  tree  over  the  Winter  to  protect 
the  tree  from  rodents.  This  practice  has  been  sup¬ 


A  Double  Armful  of  Live  Stocfo 


plemented  by  mulching  with  weeds  or  grass,  or  any 
cover  crop  that  has  been  grown,  because  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  starting  Fall  growth.  I 
would  not  use  manure  for  the  express  purpose  of 
feeding  the  tree,  which  must  be  your  aim  when  you 
apply  and  plow  in  immediately.  Besides  being  a 
hideous  carrier  of  weed  seeds  I  believe  you  will  get 
better  results  from  commercial  fertilizers  than  with 
manure. 

As  to  Winter  injury  of  the  roots  from  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  I  feel  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  advice  of 
one  with  as  much  experience  as  II.  B.  Tukey  on  the 
subject.  I  do  know  that  in  an  orchard  in  sod  there 
are  small  feeders  in  parts  of  it  and  plowing  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  johu  w.  hersiiey. 


Short  Stories  on  Farm  Matters 

Yellowing  Wheat 

My  wheat,  sown  early  this  Fall,  is  turning  yellow. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  J.  c.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

HEN  wheat  is  sown  too  early  it  is  apt  to  get 
more  or  less  “rusty,”  which  will  give  it  a  yel¬ 
low  appearance.  What  may  be  early  sowing  in  one 
season  would  not  be  especially  early  in  another. 
Ordinarily,  however,  wheat  planted  in  August  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  get  more  or  less  rusty.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  wheat  may  assume  a  yellowish 
tinge.  The  most  common  is  soil  condition.  If  there 
is  not  sufficient  nitrogen  in  the  soil  wheat  is  very 
apt  to  become  yellowish.  In  other  words,  wheat  is 
apt  to  assume  this  appearance  on  a  soil  which  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  poor.  H.  r.  cox. 

N.  J.  Agronomy  Specialist. 

A  Hen’s  Highway  Rights 

A  friend  argues  that  hens  have  the  right  of  way  on 
a  public  road  and  all  cars  are  supposed  to  slow  down 
for  them.  I  said  no.  Who  is  right?  L.  L.  m. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  law  giving  hens  the  right  of  way 
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on  a  public  road.  Like  the  dogs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  us,  they  must  “look  alive”  and  dodge  the  autos. 
The  old  common  law  gave  pedestrians  an  “inherent 
right”  to  the  use  of  the  highway,  but  there  is  not 
much  use  in  holding  out  for  one’s  rights  if  the  re¬ 
sult  is  being  struck  by  a  car.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  only  decent  thing  is  for  an  autoist  to  slacken 
speed  a  little  rather  than  run  down  a  hen — or  a 
human — and  a  great  majority  are  considerate  enough 
to  do  so. 

A  Temporary  Ventilator 

How  could  I  ventilate  my  cow  barn?  It  is  a  lean-to 
built  across  the  end  of  a  hay  barn.  I  would  like  to 
do  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  as  I  expect  to  build  a  new 
barn  soon.  d.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  cheapest,  efficient,  temporary  plan  will  be  to 
make  a  flue  of  boards  in  one  upper  corner  to  let 
out  the  foul  air  and  an  opening  in  the  bottom  in  an¬ 
other  corner  to  admit  fresh  air,  studying  to  make 
these  openings  so  that  the  animals  will  not  stand 
in  a  draft.  This  is  the  principle  of  barn  venti¬ 
lation,  and  the  builder  of  your  new  barn  will  figure 
the  size  of  openings  required  and  their  proper 
placing. 

Fertility  in  Turnips;  Land  Condemned  for  Road 

1.  A  neighbor  and  I  do  not  agree ;  he  says  turnips  are 
very  hard  on  the  field.  I  don’t  think  so,  but  ever  ready 
to  learn.  2.  Has  a  highway  engineer  the  right  to  locate 
a  road  through  one’s  cornfield,  cutting  down  the  corn, 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner?  c.  P. 

Missouri. 

1.  An  acre  of  turnips  does  remove  from  the  soil 
more  fertility  than  an  average  acre  of  carrots  or 
potatoes.  Van  Slyke  gives  the  following  approxi¬ 
mate  amounts  of  fertilizing  elements  in  average 
crops  of  these  plants: 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 


One  Acre  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Potatoes  . 31.5  13.5  45.0 

Carrots  . 23.0  13.0  53.0 

Turnips  . 50.0  20.0  90.0 


2.  The  engineer  doubtless  has  authority  for  doing 
what  he  has  done.  In  many  cases  these  matters  are 
put  through  by  State  or  local  law,  and  property 
owners  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  work  re¬ 
sulting  from  lawful  condemnation  of  land  is  begun. 

Measuring  Hay  in  Mow;  Corn  in  Crib 

How  can  I  measure  hay  in  a  mow,  and  corn  in  the 
crib  ?  s.  w.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  common  rule  with  hay  is  that  from  4S0  to 
520  cubic  feet  will  make  a  ton.  It  depends  on  the 
kind  of  hay,  condition  when  cut,  how  put  in  and 
depth  of  mow.  In  a  very  deep  mow  it  might  run 
much  less  than  4S0  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  Some 
mows  of  this  sort  with  40  tons  or  more  weight  will 
become  nearly  as  hard  as  though  baled  in  a  press, 
toward  the  bottom.  Hay  runs  into  money  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  it  is  always  best  to  weigh  rather  than  es¬ 
timate  if  possible. 

A  flaring  eorncrib  can  be  measured  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  by  using  midway  the  flaring  side  for 
that  dimension.  A  heaped  bushel  contains  2,747.7 
cubic  inches,  so  by  finding  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
crib  in  inches  and  dividing  by  2,747.7  the  number  of 
bushels  of  ears  will  be  obtained.  Deducting  one- 
third  will  give  approximate  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 


Shavings  in  Manure 

AS  TO  the  question  of  shavings  or  chopped  straw 
in  manure,  chopped  straw  is  about  four  times 
as  efficient  as  an  absorptive  agent  as  shavings, 
which  is  contrary  to  common  belief,  but  which  I 
have  proven  in  the  laboratory,  and  which  has  also 
been  shown  in  stable  tests  at  other  experiment 
stations. 

Cow  manure  with  shavings  will  not  rot  in  the 
heap.  I  have  examined  about  20  heaps  ranging 
from  fresh  to  12  months  old,  and  have  found  the 
manure  to  be  green  and  the  shavings  unchanged,  in¬ 
side  of  a  layer  of  about  four  inches  over  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  heap,  in  all  of  them. 

Since  the  shavings  decompose  so  very  slowly,  lime 
might  far  better  be  applied  to  the  land  rather  than 
to  the  heap,  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia. 
Shavings  manure  is  little  inferior  to  straw  manure 
as  is  shown  by  results  at  the  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  although  the  difference  is  appre¬ 
ciable, 

I  have  found  that  by  artificially  drying  shavings 
manure  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  from  25  to  50  per 
cent ;  straw  manure  only  about  6  per  cent,  and 
peat  moss  none.  This  would  indicate  an  unfavor¬ 
able  action  of  the  shavings.  The  main  point  that  I 
should  like  to  make  is  that  the  shavings  do  not  rot 
even  when  left  in  the  heap  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  loss  of  soluble  plant  foods  is  large  during  such 
storage,  and  is  to  be  avoided.  Julius  f.  muller. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station, 
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For  a  Better  Rural  Community 


“C 


OME  to  our  village,”  said  tlic  optimist.  “We 
have  the  finest  village  in  the  country.  Live 
hero  close  to  the  beautiful  countryside.  Work  in  the 
city  if  you  wish.” 

“But  why  should  I  come  to  your  rural  commu¬ 
nity?”  said  the  pessimist.  “Do  the  people  who  re¬ 
side  there  love  it?  Are  they  boosters  for  it?  Do 
you  have  a  genuine  community  spirit?” 

The  community  of  Waterville,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  is  going  to  find  out  just  what  its  inhabitants 
think  about  it.  In  every  rural  community  there  are 
a  few  boosters,  many  who  have  nothing  to  say 
either  for  or  against  the  community,  and  some  so- 
called  “knockers.”  Waterville  has  begun  to  study 
itself.  Last  year  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
began  to  construct  an  improved  highway  through 
the  community,  which  will  be  a  connecting  link  from 
the  national  capitol  north  to  Canada.  This  18-ft. 
strip  of  concrete  brings  the  community  of  Water¬ 
ville  within  15  miles  of  a  large  city.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  a  circuitous 
path  to  the  city,  the  journey  being  a  good  20  miles. 
Due  to  this  roundabout  method  of 
travel,  Waterville  has  remained  a 
rural  community,  though  it  is  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  a  large  city. 

Of  course  everyone  boosted  for  the 
new  highway  and  the  residents  of  the 
village  itself  were  so  enthusiastic  that 
they  voted  a  bond  issue  to  Widefi  the 
main  streets  considerably  beyond  the 
18-ft.  strip  built  by  the  State. 

Less  than  six  months  ago  some  of 
the  residents  of  the  village  began  to 
realize  that  an  improved  road  does 
not  always  bring  prosperity  to  the 
community.  In  discussing  this  rather 
startling  fact,  a  community  similar  to 
Waterville  was  found  in  Western  New 
York  just  10  miles  from  a  large  city. 

A  few  years  ago  a  concrete  road  was 
built  through  this  community  and  the 
inhabitants  rejoiced,  but  this  route  has 
had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  life 
of  the  community. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  high¬ 
way  this  village  of  about  1,500  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  a  movie  show,  village  parties, 
etc.,  such  as  help  to  make  the  life  of 
the  residents  enjoyable  and  make  living 
worth  while.  The  through  route  was 
built,  and  a  few  of  the  villagers  began 
to  travel  the  19  miles  to  the  city.  At 
first  it  was  an  occasional  shopping  tour, 
but  soon  many  villagers  began  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  supplies  of  meat  and  gro¬ 
ceries  on  weekly  trips  to  the  city.  Soon 
they  got  in  the  habit  of  making  a  day 
of  it.  attending  the  theater  and  doing 
practically  all  their  shopping  at  the 
city  markets.  More  and  more  of  the 
inhabitants  followed  this  custom  until  the  effect 
could  be  clearly  seen  in  the  local  stores.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  close  up  the  local  movie  house  because  of 
the  decline  in  patronage.  The  meat  markets  were 
unable  to  carry  a  complete  line  of  supplies  because 
there  was  not  the  call  for  special  cuts  in  quantities 
which  there  has  been  previously.  The  drygoods 
stores  were  affected,  as  were  practically  all  other 
retail  businesses. 

Within  a  year  or  two  this  particular  village  had 
changed,  and  the  former  community  spirit  seemed 
entirely  lacking.  The  churches  were  affected.  Some 
of  the  young  people  went  to  the  city  to  school,  and 
the  stores  took  on  a  shopworn  appearance.  As  the 
money  was  being  spent  in  the  city,  it  meant  there 
was  less  in  circulation  in  the  village,  and  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  community  was  affected. 

Several  of  the  far-seeing  residents  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Waterville  realize  that  the  same  story  may 
be  written  about  its  community  in  the  future  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  retain  its  community  spirit  and 
its  community  life.  Shall  the  village  be  simply  a 
suburb  of  a  large  city,  or  shall  it  remain  a  live  rural 
community  almost  within  sight  of  a  large  city? 

The  answer  of  course  is  in  the  hands  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  community  itself,  and  after  a  careful 
study  it  has  been  decided  to  carry  on  a  “better 
community  survey”  in  order  to  find  out  just  what 
the  villagers  and  farm  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  think  of  Waterville,  and  how  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved. 


The  work  was  started  about  two  months  ago, 
when  a  representative  of  the  Rural  Sociology  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
invited  to  speak  to  the  Waterville  Exchange  Club. 
This  group,  made  up  of  business  and  professional 
men,  many  being  retired  farmers,  and  all  under¬ 
standing  farm  problems,  endorsed  the  proposition 
of  a  community  survey,  and  they  started  the  ball 
rolling  by  inviting  a  community  committee  to  go 
ahead  with  the  proposition. 

This  committee  was  organized,  and  it  is  made  up 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  community.  The  Exchange  Club,  the 
various  lodges,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Grange,  the  churches  and  local  industries  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  committee.  There  are  17  members, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  present  the 
survey  problem  to  his  particular  organization. 

A  week  was  set  aside  to  boost  the  survey.  The 
professional  and  business  men  of  the  village  were 
asked  to  give  financial  support,  and  upon  Saturday 


The  Farmer  Residing  on  the  Hillside  Is  a  Part  of  Some  Community  and  It  Is  Only 
Through  a  Study  of  Mutual  Problems  That  Farmer  and  Villager  Will  Work  Together 

for  the  Best  Interest  of  His  Community. 


A  Community  Is  a  Group  of  People  Acting  Together  in  the  Chief  Concerns  of  Life. 
Waterville Better  Community  Survey  Should  Tend  to  Draw  Its  Residents  Into  a 

Closer  Group. 


of  that  week,  2,000  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
farm  population  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
residents  of  the  village  of  Waterville.  On  the  cover 
of  the  questionnaire  there  is  a  letter  asking  the 
recipient  to  state  frankly  just  what  he  thinks  of 
the  community  of  Waterville.  “Tell  us  just  what 
you  think  of  this  village.  Tell  us  how  ypu  like  our 
stores,  schools,  churches,  theater,  lodges,  etc.,”  reads 
the  letter.  “We  want  this  community  to  look  into 
the  mirror  and  see  just  what  is  going  on.  Help  us 
to  do  this.” 

The  questionnaire,  which  has  been  sent  to  every 
resident  of  the  community,  is  made  up  of  29  ques¬ 
tions.  Right  off,  the  resident  of  the  community  is 
asked  to  give  any  suggestion  which  he  thinks  might 
be  carried  out  to  make  Waterville  a  better  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  then  asked  where  the  families  at¬ 
tend  meetings  of  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Home  Bureau  and  lodge.  The  social  life  is  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  questions  regarding  where  the  family 
goes  most  frequently  for  social  affairs,  such  as  par¬ 
ties,  social  entertainments,  etc.  Then  there  is  a 
question  regarding  motion  pictures,  and  whether  the 
village  movies  are  patronized. 

“What  church  or  Sunday  school  do  members  of 
your  family  attend?”  is  another  question,  and  “If 
there  are  children,  where  do  they  go  to  high  school, 
agricultural  or  commercial  college?”  The  commer¬ 
cial  side  is  considered  when  the  residents  are  asked 
to  state,  “At  what  village  or  city  does  your  family 
do  most  of  its  buying  of  the  following  articles?” 


There  is  a  table  so  that  second  and  third  prefer¬ 
ences  can  he  given  with  references  for  buying  in  the 
particular  places.  The  items  requested  are  gro¬ 
ceries,  work  clothes,  men’s  suits,  women's  dresses 
and  coats,  hardware,  furniture,  certain  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  automobile  and  garage  service. 

The  question  of  where  the  family  physician  re¬ 
sides  is  important,  as  is  the  question  of  the  family 
banking.  The  public  library  is  considered,  as  is  the 
question  of  band  concerts. 

“What  daily  paper  do  you  take?”  is  asked,  “and 
what  weekly  paper?" 

Then  the  question  of  the  sale  of  farm  products  is 
considered  and  each  farmer  is  asked  at  what  place 
his  products  leave  his  hands.  This  question  is  di¬ 
vided,  the  items  of  milk  and  cream,  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try,  fruits,  vegetables,  farm  crops,  such  as  grain, 
hay,  hops  and  potatoes  and  live  stock,  each  being 
under  a  separate  head. 

The  resident  is  then  asked  if  he  has  a  telephone, 
and  where  the  telephone  exchange  is  located ;  if 
there  is  electricity  and  if  power  is  from  a  home 
plant  or  an  electric  light  and  power 
line,  and  of  course  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  owning  of  a  radio. 
Finally  the  farm  owner  is  asked  if  he 
lives  on  a  hard  surface  road  and  if  not. 
how  far  from  a  hard  road  he  does 
live.  The  question  of  owning  an  auto¬ 
mobile  was  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the 
road  proposition. 

The  Rural  Sociology  Department  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  better  com¬ 
munity  survey.  This  department  has 
agreed  to  compile  the  results  when 
they  are  received  by  the  secretary  of 
the  survey  committee. 

The  dbmmittee  in  charge  i*ealize  that 
the  survey  is  simply  a  start.  They 
realize  that  one  can  look  into  the  mir¬ 
ror  and  see  certain  conditions  which 
are  not.  right.  Good  results  cannot 
come  until  these  conditions  are  cor¬ 
rected.  The  survey  will  point  out  the 
conditions,  and  it  is  then  up  to  the 
residents  of  the  community  to  correct 
them. 

Will  this  community  become  a  better 
rural  community,  retaining  its  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  good  fellowship,  or 
will  it  become  the  suburb  of  a  large 
city  with  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  the  residents  centered  in  a  large 
city  15  miles  away?  It  will  be  several 
years  before  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  known ;  however,  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  better  community  survey 
committee  that  if  the  facts  obtained 
from  this  questionnaire  are  faithfully 
carried  out,  Waterville  will  remain  a 
real  community,  retain  its  community  spirit,  and 
come  to  an  even  better  understanding  between  the 
residents  of  the  village  and  the  farm  population 
within  its  trade  area.  T.  t.  j. 


Leaf  Spot  on  Chrysanthemums; 
Whitewash 

1.  I  am  sending  you  some  sample  cuttings  of  mv 
Chrysanthemums,  growing  out  of  doors,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  the  leaves  on  the  stems  have  all  turned 
black.  This  trouble  first  began  to  appear  in  August  or 
September.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  and 
also  give  me  a  remedy  for  it?  2.  Will  you  give  me  the 
recipe  for  what  is  known  as  “government  whitewash?” 
Is  there  anything  better  with  which  to  whiten  the 
walls  of  the  basement  of  my  house?  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  prepared  so-called  waterproof  paints  that  would 
be  better  for  this  purpose?  E.  p.  ix. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  trouble  with  the  Chrysanthemums  is  leaf 
spot.  When  this  disease  appears,  it  is  usually 
noticed  first  on  the  lower  leaves,  but  in  later  stages 
the  trouble  extends,  and  may  cause  complete  de¬ 
foliation.  All  diseased  foliage  should  be  gathered 
and  burned,  and  the  remaining  foliage  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the  addition  of  suf¬ 
ficient  soap  to  make  a  suds  to  increase  adhesiveness. 
Infected  stock  should  not  be  used  for  propagation. 

2.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  a  very  good 
durable  whitewash:  Take  one-half  bushel  of  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  to 
prevent  steam  from  escaping.  Strain  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  add  7  lbs.  of  salt  previously  dissolved  in 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes.  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why? 
Because  they  are  propagated  on  whole- 
root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of  piece 
roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground 
for  better  air  drainage.  This  means  most 
profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both 
we  and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be 
“True-to-N  am  e.  ” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros,  Nurseries,  134  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 


A 


True  to  N anfe  Fr uit  Trees 


r 


warm  water,  3  lbs.  of  ground  rice  boiled 
to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling 
hot,  %  lb.  of  glue  which  has  first  been 
soaked  to  dissolve  it,  and  then  melted  in 
water  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  five  gallons 
of  water  to  the  mixture  and  let  it  stand 
a  few  days,  then  apply  hot.  About  one 
pint  will  cover  a  square  yard.  This  is 
sometimes  called  government  whitewash, 
but  the  government  also  uses,  for  rough 
outdoor  Avails,  a  w’ash  made  of  Rosendale 
cement,  three  parts,  and  clean  fine 
sand,  one  part,  mixed  with  cold  water. 
The  wall  must  be  washed  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  whitewash  applied  imme¬ 
diately  ;  this  prevents  the  wall  from 
absorbing  moisture  too  rapidly.  Another 
simple  formula  for  an  inside  wash  is 
made  as  follows :  Slake  lime  with  water 
and  add  skim-milk  to  bring  it  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  cream.  To  each  gallon 
add  one  ounce  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  This 
is  sometimes  called  skim-milk  paint,  and 
is  useful  for  covering  rough  surfaces. 
Either  of  these  lime  washes  would  be  good 
for  basement  walls.  The  first  recipe 
given  is  rather  troublesome  to  prepare, 
but  very  good.  There  are  some  excellent 
prepared  paints  that  give  satisfaction 
for  such  use. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 

Shipping  Season  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st . 

SPECIAL:  2  Year  Con-$C.OO  ?er 
cord  Grape  Vines  •  U  «—  100 
F  W  T nwn^nrl  Xr  Qnnc  25  VINE  STREET 

xl«  w«  i  ownsena  oc  oons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —  the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Missionary,  Big  Joe,  S3. 50 — 1000 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassanadox,  Ya 


NES 

Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  YVrlte  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from’  our  100- 
aere  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  23  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


f,,-  f  J-*  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  re- 
Uur  Gladiolus  LIST  quest.  Buy  for  next  year 
now.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20doz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 


WE  WANT 

“SILVER 

FOXES” 

Also  other  Raw  Furs 

Correspondence  Solicited 

R0SENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

211  West  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimimiimimimiiiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Did  you  know  that  before  Columbus 
discovered  America  there  were  in  Europe 
no  string  beans  or  Lima  beans,  no  pota 
toes,  no  corn,  no  pumpkins,  squashes,  pep¬ 
pers  or  tomatoes0  This  country  had  no 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  cresses,  carrots  or 
beets  prior  to  that  time. 

$  $  :Jt  * 

We  are  inclined  to  stress  the  commer¬ 
cial  side  of  things  these  days,  but  so  far 
as  the  fruit  industry  is  concerned,  we 
should  have  precious  little  had  there  been 
no  strong  amateur  horticulturists.  We 
should  have  no  cultivated  grapes  outside 
of  Europe  and  California,  no  cultivated 
strawberries  and  few  of  the  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  of  commercial  value. 

He  *  *  *  He 

The  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  123,- 
115,000  bushels,  or  almost  exactly  half  of 
last  year’s  crop.  The  commercial  crop 
in  New  York  State  is  estimated  at  3,073,- 
000  barrels  as  compared  with  6,500,000 
barrels  in  1926.  Prospects  in  Virginia 
are  less  than  one-third  of  last  year,  the 
Central  States  one-half  of  last  year,  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  four-fifths  of 
last  year. 

v  ❖  »!» 

A  soap  preparation  sprayed  upon  the 
fruit  about  10  days  before  picking  is  the 
latest  method  offered  for  reducing  any 
possible  spray  residue.  Tests  with  the 
new  material  have  not  been  extensive, 
but  they  are  at  least  promising. 

He  Hi  *  $  He 

Strawberry  growers  in  Missouri  are 
being  told  that  a  poor  stand  of  plants  is 
not  always  the  nurseryman’s  fault.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  received  the  roots 
should  be  moistened  and  kept  moist  until 
transplanted.  If  they  cannot  be  planted 
at  once  they  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
narrow  trench  and  covered  with  moist 
earth. 

:js  :‘fi  &  i'fi 

,  There  is  an  impression  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  the  canning  of  cull  apples 
and  their  subsequent  sale  materially  re¬ 
duces  the  market  for  the  better  grades  of 
fresh  apples.  Growers  in  those  sections 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  cull  apple  off 
the  fresh  fruit  market.  Whether  they 
can  keep  it  from  being  canned  or  whether 
they  really  care  to  keep  it  from  being 
canned  are  apparently  to  b£  subjects  for 
discussion. 

❖  ❖  *  ❖  i'fi 

The  potato  is  the  most  widely  grown 
of  any  of  the  vegetables  grown  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States.  Annual 
shipments  from  1920-25  average  230,263 
cars,  every  one  of  the  48  States  having 
made  carlot  shipments. 

■'(  *  He  H<  He 

Apple  prices  are  lowest  in  October,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  number  of  year’s  records 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Beginning  in  July 

the  swing  is  downwards  until  October, 
then  gradually  upward  again  until  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season  in  May.  The 
hazards  of  trying  to  outguess  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  that 
each  season’s  prices  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes:  1.  Starting  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age  price  and  finishing  below  it ;  2.  Start¬ 
ing  below  and  finishing  high ;  and  3. 
Starting  at  about  the  average  and  fin¬ 
ishing  about  average.  There  appears  to 
be  no  correlation  with  either  crop  yield 
or  any  other  one  factor.  The  moral  sus¬ 
tains  the  opinion  that  it  is  hazardous  to 
grow  fruit  and  then  speculate  with  it. 

He  H=  *  He  He 

Close,  to  40,000  juice  extractors  for  the 
extraction  of  citrus  juice  are  in  operation 
in  the  country  and  will  use  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  5,000  cars  or  about  2,000,000 
boxes  of  fruit. 

h=  *  *  =i=  * 

Housewives  have  long  preferred  glass 
receptacles  for  canning  and  have  chosen 
the  acid  fruits.  Now  comes  some  infor¬ 
mation  explaining  why  this  choice  is  a 
happy  one  for  fruits  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
color.  It  seems  that  the  discoloration 
which  occurs  in  tins,  or  tin  containers,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  coloring  matter 
in  fruits  unites  with  the  tin  of  the  can 
to  form  a  violet,  pink  or  purple  color. 
Furthermore,  fruit*  of  high  acidity  are 
less  likely  to  discolor  than  those  of  low 


acidity.  The  effect  is  not  harmful,  but 
it  deadens  the  color  of  the  product. 

He  *  *  *  He 

Large  acreages  of  asparagus  have  been 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  some  Illinois 
canning  factories  wdiich  will  come  into 
cutting  in  a  year  or  two.  A  number  of 
grain  and  dairy  farmers  have  made  plant¬ 
ings  so  as  to  diversify  from  what  they 
feel  are  too  specialized  lines. 

He  He  He  He  He 

.  The  English  walnut  that  greets  the 
diner  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
days  contains  from  36  to>  48  per  cent  of 
moisture  when  harvested  and  must  be 
dried  to  from  5  to  6  per  cent  before  it 
is  put  into  the  market.  The  drying  is 
done  in  various  types  of  artificial  kilns 
and  ovens.  The  1926  yield  of  the  dried 
product  was  about  700  tons. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Our  Share  in  the  Flood 

“Will  they  put  off  deer  hunting  if  it 
doesn’t  rain?”  was  the  question  the  boys 
were  asking.  The  new  crescent  moon  was 
anxiously  watched  for. 

“It’s  a  wet  moon,  mother!” 

Sure  enough,  the  queen  of  evening  was 
standing  nearly  straight  up  and  down  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  “hammock  of  the  sky.” 

November  2,  a  bit  of  mist  and  light 
rain  was  falling  here  before  we  went  to 
bed.  The  papers  give  3  A.  M.  of  No¬ 
vember  3  as  the  time  the  rain  began ;  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  raining  hard  be¬ 
fore  daylight.  At  3  P.  M.  Karl  said 
“Stone  Bridge  Brook  has  overflowed  and 
is  coming  in  around  your  rock  bed.”  He 
had  such  a  cold  we  did  not  allow  him  to 
go  to  school  that  day. 

We  had  been  busy  and  Hi  though  we 
had  remarked  how  fast  and  steadily  it 
had  rained  we  had  not  seen  the  little  rills 
forming  everywhere,  but  then  the  men 
donned  hats  and  waterproofs  and  went 
perhaps  30  rods  to  the  Big  Brook  and 
the  river  already  covered  the  big  rock 
that  is  our  mark  for  high  water.  Only 
12  hours  rain  and  the  water  already  at 
high  water  mark  and  higher  water  yet 
to  come  as  the  water  drained  off  the 
mountains. 

.  Nine  o’clock  !  And  the  water  two  feet 
higher  and  wre  began  to  think  of  those  on 
the  low  lands.  Morning  came  and  by 
climbing  along  the  hillsides,  over  rocks 
and  walking  .  through  water  the  men 
reached  the  village  three  miles  away  to 
find  people  too  numb  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  to  roads  and  bridges, 
and  our  town  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  by  all  means  of  communication 
except  the  despised,  half  neglected  hill 
roads  that  our  forefathers  so  laboriously 
built,  and  we  never  appreciate  except  in 
time  of  need. 

But  when  the  bread  truck  crept  in 
Friday  with  the  dailies  we  forgot  to  pity 
ourselves  in  our  sorrow  for  other  parts 
of  our  beloved  State.  The  West  River 
Valley,  section  has  much  cause  to  be 
thankful.  No  lives  were  lost,  some  small 
buildings  lost,  a  few  cows,  one  auto,  one 
horse,  some  houses  had  a  part  of  the 
underpinning  washed  away,  cellars  flood¬ 
ed  in  the  lowlands,  hay  wet  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barns,  some  low  meadows 
partly  washed  away  and  many  others 
covered  with  debris.  But  the  West  River 
Railroad  is  simply  a  mass  of  wreckage, 
rails  undermined,  landslides,  culverts, 
trestles  and  bridges  gone  and  each  town 
has  suffered  the  same. 

Our  own  little  town  of  less  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants  has  lost  10  bridges, 
two  of  them  about  200  feet  long,  and 
these  and  the  road  damage  is  estimated 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  But  Satur¬ 
day  found  the  repair  work  begun,  and 
Sunday  nearly  everyone  in  town  was 
working  to  make  roads  passable  that  a 
doctor  or  needed  supplies  might  pass  over, 
and  this  week  about  50  men  are  hasten¬ 
ing  the  work. 

Work  is  really  the  only  thing  to  keep 
from  losing  courage.  There  will  be  some 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
in  the  heavier  supplies  over  the  washed 
hill  roads,  but  there  will  be  no  suffering 
such  as  there  will  be  in  other  places.  The 
loss  of  seven  bridges  across  West  River 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  overcome. 
“Somebody,  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done, 
But  he  with  a  twinkle  replied, 

That  may  be  it  couldn’t, 

But  he  wouldn’t  be  one, 

To  say  so  until  he  had  tried; 

So  he  tacked  on  a  grin, 

And  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn’t  be  done, 

And  he  did  it!”  MOTHER  BEE. 


Peony  Blight 

Last  Spring  my  peonies  were  full  of 
buds  that  turned  black  when  half  grown. 
Buds  were  covered  with  small  black  ants. 
Were  ants  cause  of  buds  blasting?  What 
can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  Does  cut¬ 
ting  off  tops  in  Fall  help  peonies  any? 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  to  use  for 
them  ?  E.  H.  F. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Your  peonies  were  apparently  suffering 
from  blight,  which  is  a  common  and  seri¬ 
ous  disease.  The  ants  do  not  cause 
blasting  of  the  buds  but  are  very  likely 
to  carry  the  disease  from  plant  to  plant. 
This  disease  shows  both  in  blasted  buds 
and  in  blotches  on  the  leaves.  Affected 
buds  and  foliage  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned.  In  the  Spring  the  early  shoots 
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of  the  peony  may  be  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  which  helps  to  control  the 
trouble.  The  ants  are  attracted  by  a 
sweetish  juice  that  sometimes  exudes  at 
the  base  of  the  peony  buds.  They  do  not 
do  any  harm  to  the  plants,  but  the  fact 
that  they  may  carry  disease  makes  them 
undesirable  in  the  garden.  They  are 
usually  destroyed  by  treating  their  hill 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  Cyanogas. 
This  treatment  has  been  given  a  number 
of  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  an  inflammable  and  explosive 
liquid.  To  destroy  an  ant  hill,  punch 
holes  in  the  ground  about  2  in.  deep  over 
the  workings  of  the  ant  hill,  and  pour 
about  half  a  cup  of  the  liquid  into  each 
hole,  covering  over  with  a  clod  of  earth 
to  confine  the  fumes.  The  fumes  of  this 
chemical  are  heavier  than  air  and  will 
sink  down  through  the  galleries  of  the  ant 
hill,  destroying  the  insects.  Cyanogas  is 
solid,  in  flakes,  and  these  flakes  should 
be  lightly  raked  into  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  the  ant  hill. 

It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the  tops  of 
the  peonies  in  Fall  and  burn  them,  as  in 
this  way,  you  get  rid  of  any  disease 
germs  and  prevent  carrying  them  over  un¬ 
til  Spring. 

Peonies  thrive  in  any  good,  fertile  soil 
that  holds  moisture  well;  they  give  poor 
results  in  a  dry,  sandy  location.  Give  a 
mulch  of  old  well-rotted  manure  in  Fall, 
working  this  lightly  into  the  ground  in 
Spring.  Never  apply  fresh  manure.  When 
the  flowers  are  forming,  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
helpful. 


Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Congress 

The  sixth  national  meeting  will  be  held 
at  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago^  Nov.  25-Dec.  2.  This  congress 
is  made  possible  by  the  combined  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  a  large 
number  of  business  and  farm  org*aniza- 
rions  and  the  National  Committee  on 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  Work.  It  will  be 
composed  of  many  educational  tours  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  banquets  at  which 
prominent  commercial  leaders  and  or¬ 
ganizers  will  speak. 

Inter-scheduled  with  the  contests  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  day,  will  be  many  educational 
tours,  including  trips  through  the  Stock 
xards,  through  the  larger  packing  plants, 
the  International  Harvester  Go.,  the 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Montgomery 
^rd  &  Co.,  the  Field  Museum,  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  Marshall  Fields, 
the  Corn  Products  Co.,  and  Lincoln  Park. 
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(JAY  PAYS  ME  MORE 

rllA  fur  money  : 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE " 

1  Says  J.L  Stewart 


J.  I,.  Steward,  Crewe,  Va.  nowslitpg  atl  ?i*9  " 
fura  toOeorge  I.  Fox,  New  York’s  largest  raw 
lur  merchant.  His  unsolicited  letter  tells  why. 
“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  grading  of 
turs-Since  I  turned  my  furs  to  Fox,  I  can  safely  say 
•  realize  MORE  MONEY  than  I  have  elsewhere,’* 
Hundreds  of  similar  letters  from  trappers  and 
collectors  all  over  the  country  prove  that  Fox 
pays  bigger  prices,  makes  quicker  payments, 
pays  or  refunds  allshipping  charges— givesevery- 
one  a  square  deal  all  around.  Mail  coupon  for 
i’oxNew  Yorkguaranteedfurprice  list,  FREE 
shipping  tags,  trapper's  hand 
book  and  letters  from  trap¬ 
pers  like  yourself  with 
whom  we  do  business. 

George  I.  Fox  CorpT, 

254  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
|  V  .sK/  Send  me  free  items  mentioned 

I  /  this  ad. 


in 


I  Name. 

I 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 


Changing  to  Dry  Battery 

I  have  a  three-tube  radio  set,  and  I 
use  two  B  batteries  and  one  A  battery. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  I  could  use  this 
set  on  dry  batteries  only  and  not  use 
an  A  battery  at  all?  c.  W.  s. 

Connecticut. 

You  do  not  state  what  type  of  tubes 
you  are  using  in  your  receiver.  If  you 
use  201A  or  301A  tubes  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  use  dry  batteries  to  light  the 
tubes,  because  the  dry  batteries  would  be¬ 
come  exhausted  very  quickly.  If  the 
above  type  of  tube  is  used  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  continue  using  your 
storage  A  battery. 

You  can,  however,  convert  your  set  into 
a  dry  battery  operated  receiver  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  set  of  three  UX199  tubes  which 
are  specially  designed  for  dry  battery  op¬ 
eration.  A  filament  resistance  of  10  ohms 
should  be  used  for  three  UX199  tubes 
connected  in  parallel.  Three  dry  cells 
connected  in  series  will  run  the  UX199 
tubes  for  quite  a  while.  H.  K.  B. 

Faulty  Ground  Connection 


Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — bached  by  $ 10,000  bond • 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  ££  Jfc  1/Af 
PORTABLE  WOOD  wMWf 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  IX.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s  —  money- 
saver  ou  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  hinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  ai  d 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  prime  large  dark 
and  extra  dark  skins,  from  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England  states. 

Other  sections  according  to  color. 

SKUNK  COON  RATS 

COYOTES  LYNX  CATS  BADGERS 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  yon  have  a  shipment 
ready  don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send 
them  along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges 
both  ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETON,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1899.  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


^RAW  FURS-n 

I  WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  thb 
market  warrant*  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  g«  t 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  tor  our 
rree  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO .  INC.,  148  Wtsl  27ih  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 

MaMMMMBMBCWMlII  IMW  «a— *f — • —— •■lTWI  ■  '  IW— M 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S  H  LIVINGSTON  Suce.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


FURS  WANTED  5  RAW  FURS 

to  us.  Put  on  your  valuation  or  say  hold  separate* 
Our  returns  will  please  you.  Price  list  and  tags  on 
request  p#  VINCENT,  Hillsdale,  New  Yo-k 


'  . . . . — fii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

44  WE” 

By  COL.  CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

His  own  story  of  his  flight  with  liis 
views  on.  the  future  of  aviation. 

Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH 

HIS  LIFE 

Bv  DALE  VAN  EVERY  and 
MORRIS  »K HAVEN  TRACY 
The  story  of  his  life.  Price,  S2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wes*  30tli  Street,  New  York 


I  have  my  radio  on  a  table  next  to  my 
metal  day  bed  and  my  stool  is  next  to  it 
which  I  sit  on.  Some  days  when  I  lean 
my  back  against  it  it  brings  my  station 
in  loud,  when  I  move  away  from  it  my 
radio  stations  just  can  be  heard;  then 
some  other  days  I  have  to  sit  away  from 
it  to  get  it  loud.  E.  A.  Q. 

New  York. 

Your  trouble  appears  to  be  caused  by 
a  faulty  ground  connection  as  the  set 
seems  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  body 
capacity  and  capacity  to  other  metal  ob¬ 
jects.  Look  over  your  ground  connection 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  set  and  see 
that  it  is  making  good  contact  with  the 
ground  binding  post.  You  might  try 
grounding  your  set  to  the  water  pipe 
system  making  your  collection  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  point  where  the  water 
system  enters  the  bouse.  h.  k.  b. 


Care  of  Cats 

Would  you  advise  as  to  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  and  general  care  for  a 
I  purebred  Angora  cat?  Her  former  owners 
gave  her  a  very  limited  diet,  chiefly  sar¬ 
dines  and  chopped  meat,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  and  stated  she  bad  never  taken 
milk.  The  cat  is  young,  playful,  and  lias 
a  beautiful  coat.  She  now  drinks  pas¬ 
teurized  milk,  and  eats  bread  and  milk, 
but  will  not  touch  carrots  or  _  string 
beans  which  other  cats  like.  She  is  fond 
of  meat,  but  does  not  take  soup.  E.  T.  K. 

Supply  the  cat  with  a  clean  bed,  in  a 
sunny  place  and  let  it  have  access  to  a. 
pan  containing  fresh  sawdust  to  a  depth 
of  about  2  in.  Frequently  replace  the 
sawdust  and  burn  that  which  has  become 
soiled.  Fresh  oat  straw  is  best  for  bed¬ 
ding,  in  the  cat’s  box  or  basket,  provided 
that  it  is  not  placed  in  a  room  where  lit¬ 
ter  would  cause  untidiness..  Sprinkle 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  bedding,  if  fleas 
annoy.  Keep  the  coat  well  brushed,  but 
do  not  use  a  comb.  Use  a  soft  brush  or 
a  bath  mitten.  Occasionally  wash  the 
cat  with  comparatively  thick  soapsuds, 
rubbed  in  about  the  tail  and  hind  parts 
first  and  then  forward  over  the  body  and 
up  to  the  ears.  Finally  dip  the  cat,  bind 
parts  first,  into  a  tub  of  tepid  water  and 
rinse  clean.  Afterward  wrap  the  cat  m 
a  bath  towel,  press  out  excess  moisture 
and  then  place  in  a  basket  filled  with 
dry  straw  in  a  warm  place  where  it  will 
complete  the  drying  process.  Afterward, 
the  coat  may  be  brushed.  The  coat  may 
be  “polished,”  when  desired,  by  applying 
a  little  pure  olive  oil  or  sweet  cream,  on 
a  towel  and  then  placing  the  cat  in  a 
basket,  filled  with  straw,  to  complete  its 
toilet.  , ,  ._  , 

Feed  sweet  milk,  preferably  12  hours 
old  and  skimmed.  From  another  pan,  or 
a  double  partitioned  pan,  supply  pure 
drinking  water.  Perfectly  cleanse  the 
feed  and  water  utensils  daily,  and  scald 
with  boiling  water.  Oatmeal  porridge, 
stale  bread  or  water  biscuit  may  be  added 
to  the  milk  now  and  then.  Add  boiled 
rice,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  boil  the  milk,  at  such  times. 
If  constipation  occurs  feed  a  little  boiled 
liver,  as  required.  Make  raw  beef  kid¬ 
ney  the  chief  meat  of  the  diet.  Cut  it 
into  small  pieces.  It  may  be  fed.  in  small 
quantities  at  10  A.  M.  and  at  4  P.  M. 
Paw  lean  mutton  is  also  relished  and 
preferable  to  beef.  Canned  salmon  may 
be  fed,  now  and  then,  as  a  change.  Fresh 
fish,  cut  up  and  with  the  bones  removed, 
is  also  suitable  food  and  relished  by  cats. 
They  also  like  asparagus  and  celery  and 
some  cats  relish  other  vegetables.  Supply 
catnip,  which  is  a  luxury  to  the  cat  and 
a  good  appetizer,  when  appetite  fails.  As 
a  rule,  a  change  of  diet  is  indicated  when 
a  cat  loses  appetite.  Every  day  let  the 
cat  take  outdoor  exercise  and  eat  gi’ass, 
when  that  is  available.  In  Summer, 
when  foraging  for  food  is  possible,  very 
little  additional  food  need  be  given. 

A.  s.  A. 


Prosperity  is  the  period  when  people 
run  up  bills  that  worry  them  during  a 
business  depression. — Detroit  New’s. 


"Which  do  you 

The  old  0thmc 
jumble 


OB 


choose? 

The  newsday 
harmony 


One  reason  you  enjoy  a  great  choir  is  the  way  the 
different  groups  of  voices  come  swinging  in,  to  blend 
in  the  harmony  that  so  delights  your  ear.  F ada  Harmo- 
nated  Reception  faithfully  reproduces  the  variations 
and  shades  of  many  voices  in  unison.  Radio  experts 
and  musical  cri  tics  agree  that  it  has  lifted  radio  to  a  new 
high  plane  of  realism.  Fada  Harmonated  Reception, 
means  that  each  and  every  part  of  both  the  Fada  Receiver 
and  the  Fada  Speaker  are  so  matched  and  harmonized  that 
they  are  electrically  and  musically  one  instrument.  And  also 
that  all  the  fundamental  notes  and  the  true  harmonics  (over¬ 
tones)  of  the  musical  and  vocal  scale  are  faithfully  reproduced. 
Only  when  both  receiver  and  speaker  are  Fada  can  you  have 
Harmonated  Reception.  Any  Fada  dealer  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  this  revolutionary  forward  step  in  better  radio* 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Hazeltine,  Latoar,  R.  C.  A.,  Gen.  Elec.  Go.,  Westingboase  Elec*.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Amec* 

Tel.  &  Tel..Co.,  patents  only  for  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and  Broadcast  Reception 


Send  for 
this  Catalog 
of  Better 
Farm  Fence 
and  Roofing 


BILL  PERKINS  is  fencing  again.  Kind  of  mad,  too. 
Bill  is.  Says  the  tarnation  fence  they  make  nowa¬ 
days  don’t  last  anytime.  It’s  a  cinch  Bill  don’t  know 
Leadclad.  A  heavy  coating  of  PURE  LEAD  makes 
Leadclad  last  years  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  It’d  save 
Bill  a  lot  of  time  and  money  if  he’d  fence  with  Leadclad. 

We’re  glad  to  send  the  Leadclad  catalogue 
to  folks  interested  in  more  lasting  fences, 
as  well  as  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

“Leadclad  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors ” 


There  are  five  Fada  models — all  Neutrodyne  receivers — priced  from  $95  to  $400 


The  Fada  Special 


The  Fada  17n  Cone 


6  tube— .3  radio  frequency 
stages  —  detector  — .  2  audio 
amplification  stages*  Shield¬ 
ed*  Equalized  amplification* 


17-in*  free-floating  cone.-* 
permanent  Parkerized  mag¬ 
net*  Antique  bronze-finish* 
ed  tri-foot* 


(For  battery ,  or 
A.  C.  operation 
direct  from  light 
socket .) 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  NAME 

FADA 


/ 


1440 
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Vbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


jMAPES  MANURES 

made  it  possiblel 

\  . — <r 

ONLY  those  who  use  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nures  can  grasp  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Mapes  slogan,  “cost  little 
more  —  worth  much  more.”  For 
Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so 
outstanding  and  beyond  comparison, 
that  you  must  see  them  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  them*  Yet  such  experiences 
as  the  following  should  be  convincing 
evidence  to  you  that  Mapes  Manures 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 

“It  was  over  40  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  A.  Lloyd 

Shultz  of  WashingtonBoro,Pa.,“thatmyfather 
started  to  use  Mapes  Manures  on  a  twelve-acre 
field  of  tobacco.  We  have  grown  this  same 
crop  on  this  same  field  for  over  forty  years  — 


each  year  using  Mapes  Manures  and  each  year 
getting  uniformly  splendid  results.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  there  has  been  no  rota¬ 
tion  on  this  field  in  all  these  years — tobacco 
after  tobacco  every  year.  The  crop  has  always 
been  so  fine  in  quality  that,  all  during  this  time, 
we  have  sold  it  to  the  same  buyer  and  we  have 
always  gotten  top  prices  — this  year  a  premium 
of  five  cents  a  pound.  This  year’s  crop,  in  my 
opinion,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  buyer,  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  grown— in  both  quality  and  quantity.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
give  widely  different  results  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  plant  food  materials  from  which 
they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better  quality. 


“We  have  grown  the  SAME  CROP 
on  the  SAME  FIELD 
for  40  YEARS” 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapea  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more." 


MAPES 

Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops : 


I 

I  . 

|  My  Nome  is . 
1  P.  O . 

IJ _ 


.State.. 


J 


cost  little  more  r—  worth  much  more 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


TRAP  TAfi<V  withwire  Copperot 

I  HHl  I  HU0  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  no w — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer, Summit,  N.  Y. 


Ginseng  and  Raw  Furs  Wanted  sfunt! 

Muskrats,  St  .73.  Weasels,  $1 .50.  Free  bait,  guide,  etc. 
to  shippers.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


%6imeis 
are  Now  learning 

Automobile  Mechanics 


TdDAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or 
more  automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors  — 
which  sometimes  get  out  of  order  and  at 
times  when  the  owner  needs  them  most.  That 
means  disappointment,  loss  of  valuable  time, 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and  quite  some  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs. 

Training  That  Pays 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  if  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  farm — whether  owner,  foreman  or  son 
. — knows  all  about  the  construction  and  operation 
of  automotive  vehicles,  you  can  not  only  save 
much  valuable  time  and  expense  of  repairs  on 
your  own  vehicles,  but  you  or  your  son  can  make 
good  money  overhauling  and  repairing  neighbors’ 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  during  “off”  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade,  have 
found  that  staying  on  the  farm  and  keeping  the 
automotive  equipment  in  his  neighborhood  in 
good  repair  pays  better  than  any  job  he  could 
get  elsewhere. 

We  Can  Train  You 
in  Three  Months 

Any  ambitious  man,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  can  master  this  best  paying  of  all  trades 
in  three  months  at  the  Stewart  Automobile 
School  of  New  York.  This  training  school  is 
recognized  by  the  automobile  trade  as  being  in 
a  class  by  itself.  It  employs  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  obtainable  and  when  a  graduate  receives  a 


Stewart  diploma,  it  is  evidence  that  he  knows 
how  to  quickly  locate  causes  of  trouble,  take 
apart,  repair  and  reassemble  any  standard  make 
of  automotive  vehicle. 

This  institution  during  the  past  18  years  has 
trained  thousands  of  men — without  previous  ex¬ 
perience — to  become  skilled  automotive  me¬ 
chanics.  To  read  the  experiences  of  some  of 
these  prosperous  graduates  will  inspire  any  man 
wishing  to  leam  a  universal  trade  that  will 
guarantee  him  a  good  income — no  matter  where 
he  may  be  located. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to  your  money¬ 
making  abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time, 
during  busy  seasons — write  for  our  free  48-page 
catalogue,  which  illustrates  our  own  new  build¬ 
ing  and  best  equipped  shops  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  It  illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  just 
What  your  training  will  consist  of. 

Our  tuition  fee  and  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  during  your  three  months’  training  would 
probably  amount  to  less  than  your  cost  of  one 
year’s  repairs  and  loss  of  time  due  to  break¬ 
downs. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue  —  absolutely 
free — and  onr  definite  proposition,  including  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  during  your  training  period.  Don’t 
delay!  Do  it  NOW! 

Stewart  Automobile  School 

257- A  West  64th  Street,  New  York  City 


Pilgrim  Weather 

Noveiiiber,  the  Puritan  month,  has 
come.  We  were  sitting  in  our  cornfields 
pulling  bright  orange  corn  from  its  dingy 
husks.  The  color  of  the  corn  piles  was 
repeated  in  the  leafage  of  the  woods 
stretching  against  the  horizon  on  either 
hand.  Across  the  valley  a  thin  blue  haze 
shut  out  the  distant  city  with  its  tall 
chimneys,  and  the  simmerings  of  steam 
that  sometimes  escaped  the  veil  might 
have  passed  as  so  much  incense.  The 
sky  was  sailed  by  ship-light  clouds,  and 
flocks  of  wild  geese  heading  south.  One 
such  flock  when  counted  was  found  to 
contain  50  of  these  great  birds,  and  the 
sides  of  the  “V”  flung  out  behind  in  rip¬ 
ples  and  swirls  like  banners  in  the  wind. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  har¬ 
vest.  Now  all  this  has  been  changed. 
Scarcely  had  November  arrived  before  the 
blue  skies  were  turned  to  gray,  and  the 
forest’s  finery  of  red  and  yellow  draperies 
was  sent  fluttering  to  the  ground.  A 
great  wind  gathered  them  into  heaps 
where  the  children  found  them  and  spent 
a  day  knee-deep  in  their  discarded  beauty. 
Then  the  rain  came,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  of  them  but  the  drabness  of  the 
Winter’s  mulch. 

The  road  commissioners  know  what 
this  means,  and  trucks  laden  with  snow 
fence  are  busy  along  the  roadways. 
Lucky  is  the  farmer  who  read  the  signs 
soon  enough  so  that  his  potatoes  are  in 
the  cellar  and  his  corn  in  the  bin.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  was  not  meant  for  those  who 
must  pick  up  potatoes  from  half-frozen 
ground,  but  for  those  who  can  look  into 
the  fire  and  feel  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  all  is  snug  and  shipshape  for 
Winter.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  holiday.  Today  the  world  has 
forgotten  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
really  farmers,  and  millions  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  who  cannot  possibly  feel 
the  spirit  or*  know  W’liat  it  is  all  about. 
Only  the  farmer  can  represent  the  Pil- 
!  grim  on  this  great  national  holiday,  but 
i  who  thinks  of  that? 

I  always  feel  sorry  at  this  time  for  the 
children  who  have  no  fireplaces  to  look 
into.  The  fireplace  as  a  utility  has  been 
abandoned,  but  as  a  thing  of  beauty  it 
will  last  forever,  and  as  a  home  magnet 
there  never  will  be  anything  quite  like 
it.  As  a  child  I  began  reading  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  regularly  as  soon  as  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  “Hope  Farm”  fireplace..  The 
way  the  flames  roared  up  that  chimney 
or  lapped  through  knotholes  in  the  chunks 
of  those  old  apple  trees  were  my  espe¬ 
cial  delight,  and  I  often  hugged  the  paper 
tightly  in  my  arms.  There  was  no  fire¬ 
place  in  our  house  and .  so  I  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  be  invited  to  sit  in  fancy  with 
the  Hope  Farm  Man  at  his.  No  matter 
what  he  talked  about  I  was  glad  to  hear 
it.  In  this  way  I  “heard”  things  that 
never  would  have  penetrated,  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  of  a  child  without  the 
spell  of  firelight.  When  it.  came  to  the 
building  of  a  house  for  children  of  m.y 
own  I  found  myself  telling  Daddy  that  if 
we  could  not  build  it  with  a  fireplace,  I 
did  not  really  want  a  new  house  at  all. 
Somehow  there  must  be  a  place  for  an 
open  fire.  Before  the.  house  was  nearly 
finished  inside,  the  children  and  I  crept 
in  through  the  dark  and  cold  and  started 
a  fire  on  the  hearth.  We  will  never  for¬ 
get  that  first  firelight  glowing  through 
the  long  xmfinished  room.  It  was  very 
near  Thanksgiving,  and  I  suddenly  felt 
the  children’s  arms  about  my  knees.  “You 
are  so  good,  mother,”  said  they  breathless¬ 
ly,  “to  let  us  have  a  fireplace.’.’  There  are 
many  fireplaces  locked  in  behind  lath  and 
plaster  today  that  might  be  brought  back 
to  take  their  part  in  family  life  and  in 
the  lives  of  little  children. 

At  last  the  time  has  come  for  Mark, 
who  Avill  soon  be  five,  to  learn  to  read. 
His  mind  is  so  active  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  in  the  house  until  he  learns,  to 
use  it.  His  sisters’  books  lie  before  him, 
but  the  comfort  to  be  found  in  books,  is 
yet  sealed  unless  someone  reads  for  him. 
He  sees  others  absorbed  in  reading  matter 
to  the  point  where  it  takes,  a  good  sharp 
pinch  to  rouse  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
its  being  his  youngest  sister  he  frequently 
resorts  to  this  expedient.  .  Then  there  is 
a  wild  kick,  and  a  skirmish.  After  the 
air  is  finally  cleared  again  Mark  is  more 
desolate  than  ever.  “What  can  I  do?” 
he  asks.  This  seems  to  be  the  critical 
time  to  suggest  that  he  leam  to  read  his 
own  stories.  And  so  for  the  last  month 
a  long  strip  of  wallpaper  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  done  four  inches  high  on 
its  plain  side  has  hung  across  the  wall  of 
the  room  where  I  work.  I  know  the 
teachers  will  tell  me  that  I  am  all  wrong 
about  this,  and  say  that  a  word  is  really 
not  a  collection  of  letters.  However  even 
a  picture  does  not  mean  much  if  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  which  it  is  composed  are  not 
recognizable  as  representations.  Take 
for  example  one  of  those  cubist  sketches 
which  are  merely  supposed  to  reflect  the 
mood  of  the  artist.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mark  learning  words  before  he  knew  his 
alphabet  would  be  as  helpless  as. I  would 
be  before  an  example  of  the  cubist’s  art. 
How  can  a  child  remember  the  spelling 
of  a  word  picture  if  he  does  not  know 
what  letters  he  sees  in  that  word?  That 
is  my  argument,  and  so  Mark  is  on  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  his  alphabet,  and 
when  I  sit  down  to  read  I  find  him  at  my 
side  spelling  eagerly  at  words  which  he 
points  out  with  a  forefinger. 

Next  to  the  thrill  one  gets  from  look¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  a  tiny  human  being  that 
one  has  just  brought  into  the  world, 
comes  the  thrill  of  witnessing  the  opening 


of  a  perfectly  new  little  mind.  Every 
mother  hopes  that  the  child  will  learn 
easily,  and  in  displaying  that  ability  it  is 
often  found  that  the  child’s  real  personal¬ 
ity  steps  forth.  It  is  a  momentous  oc¬ 
casion  when  having  displayed  letter  “A” 
one  comes  to  the  place  where  the  child  is 
first  asked  to  name  it.  There  may  be  a 
little  silence.  A  struggle  is  going  on  be¬ 
hind  that  childish  countenance,  and  a 
great  effort  is  being  made  to  command  the 
matei’ial  stored  away  in  the  brain.  It 
was  at  this  vital  moment  that  Mark 
seized  my  arm  and  cried  excitedly,  “Don’t 
say  it,  mother.  Let  me  think  a  little 
longer.”  Still  it  did  not  come,  and  finally 
I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
whispered,  “Ask  yourself  what  it  is?” 
Before  Mark  had  whispered  “What  is 
it?”  more  than  two  times  he  cried  out 
joyfully  “A,”  and  the  light  of  achieve¬ 
ment  shone  in  brightened  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks.  The  last  connection  has 
been  made  between  experience  and  mem¬ 
ory.  It  is  not  the  work  to  put  into  a 
fumbling,  hand.  Let  the  teacher  become 
cross  or  impatient  and  permanent  damage 
may  be  done  which  will  handicap  the 
child  all  through  life  so  that  he  can  never 
get  properly  in  touch  with  the  material 
that  he  places  in  his  own  brain.  Fear 
of  a  scolding  will  break  the  connection 
more  quickly  than  is  realized  by  most 
fathers  and  mothers,  bringing  about  the 
very  condition  they  sought  to  avoid, 
namely,  the  lack  of  good  reasoning  power, 
and  poor  memory.  The  worst  part  of  it 
is  that  the  teacher,  not  the  child,  is  the 
one  at  fault,  but  the  child  must  suffer. 

Thanksgiving  Day  this  year  will  find 
a  light  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  corn  in  the  bin. 
Wheatfiekls  show  up  well  after  the  recent 
heavy  rain.  We  must  go  slow  with  the 
apples,  for  this  is  not  an  apple  year  with 
us,  though  the  large  commercial  grower 
in.  this  section  whose  crop  last  year  was 
ruined  by  hail  has  grown  a  prize  crop. 

But  whatever  the  harvest,  there  will 
be  a  fire  on  the  hearth  here  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  We  will  shove  the  dining 
table  into  the  living-room  beside  the 
flames  and  bid  all  who  wish  to  come  to  be 
here  with  us.  After  dinner  is  over  little 
Jane  with  the  brickish  hair  will  walk 
over  to  the  piano,  and  while  she  runs 
through  her  pieces  we  will  sit  on  the 
long  seat  before  the  fire  and  go  back  the 
lanes  of  memory.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  a  little  way  into  the  future, 
also.  Like  Mark,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
ourselves  “What  is  it?” 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Thefts  by  Tourists 

There  have  been  a  number  of  thefts  of 
trees  and  mushrooms  from  my  farm  hav¬ 
ing  frontage  on  a  State  highway.  These 
thieves  (who  are  generally  motorists) 
have  been  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing, 
and  when  confronted  with  the  facts  are 
openly  defiant,  threatening  to  burn  my' 
woods,  and  doing  other  harm.  Trees  are 
picked  at  random,  and  when  not  suitable 
after  uprooting  are  thrown  to  one  side. 
Another  is  uprooted  and  if  wanted,  is 
taken,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner  as 
you  see,  a  number  of  trees  are  lost.  How 
can  these  thieves  be  stopped  from  doing 
this  and  if  not  stopped,  how  can  they 
be  made  to  pay?  I  am  planning  on  post¬ 
ing  signs,  such  as  “No  Trespassing,”  etc. 
How  far  apart  should  they  be  posted? 
What  redress  have  I,  when  thieves  are 
caught?  H.  o. 

•New  York. 

The  Penal  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  provides  a  very  adequate  remedy  for 
the  type  of  auto-hogs  described  in  the 
above  letter : 

Section  1425. — Malicious  Injury  to  and 
Destruction  of  Property. 

A  person  who  wilfully  .  .  .  severs 

from  the  freehold  of  another  or  of  the 
people  of  the  State  any  produce  thereof 
or  thing  attached  thereto  .  .  .  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  penalty  provided  by  Section  1433 
of  the  Penal  Law  is  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  value  of  the  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  diminution  in  value  of  the 
property  by  the  injury  is  more  than  .$250, 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four 
years. 

2.  In  any  other  case,  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $250,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

3.  And  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
prescribed  therefore,  he  is  liable  in  treble 
damages  for  the  injury  done,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in  a  civil  action  by  the  owner  of 
such  property  or  the  public  officer  having 
charge  thereof. 

Any  person  who  witnesses  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  misdemeanor  may  arrest  the 
culprit  without  a  warrant  and  turn  him 
over  to  the  nearest  peace  officer.  The 
wiser  coui’se,  in  most  instances,  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  notify  the  State  police  and  re¬ 
quest  them  to  make  the  arrest. 

When  the  criminal  act  is  accompanied 
by  thi*eats  to  burn  or  destroy  other 
property  the  coui*t  on  coxxvictioxx  would 
undoubtedly  impose  sevei*e  punishment. 

If  farmers  would  prosecute  these  auto¬ 
hogs  the  nuisance  would  be  soon  abated. 

HENRY  M.  BRIGHAM. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Such  a  Loss. — What  a  shock  to  us  all 
about  the  Hope  Farm  Man.  It  doesn’t 
seem  possible  that  he  has  gone.  How 
beautifully  he  wrote  about  the  death  of 
one  of  his  own  family  circle  some  time 
ago.  Whoever  knew  of  a  man  that  had 
gone  through  so  much  and  had  had  so 
many  experiences !  That  was  what  made 
him  so  human,  and  to  have  such  a  tender 
feeling  for  everyone.  With  what  a  kindly 
spirit  he  looked  at  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  world !  How 
sweetly  he  bore  his  deafness,  and  its  loss 
to  him  was  made  up  in  the  quiet  it  seemed 
to  give  him  to  think  and  philosophize 
about  human  experiences.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  great  man  is  one  who  can 
express  big  thoughts  with  small  words, 
and  put  deep  ideas  in  a  language  so 
plainly  that  he  who  runs  can  read  and 
understand.  Mr.  Collingwood  could  do 
this  very  thing.  He  was  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  and  he  lived  for  the  plain  people. 

Being  Human. — Everything  that  was 
human  interested  him,  and  he  well  knew 
that  humanity  itself  was  interested,  above 
all,  in  things  that  were  human.  For  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  other  people  more 
than  in  anything  else,  and  especially  in 
people  who  have  trials  and  cares  and 
burdens  like  their  own.  That  is  why  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  paper  for  which  he  did  so 
much,  for  its  thoughts  and  ideas  came 
out  from  the  great  heart  of  the  common 
folk,  and  what  he  wrote  went  straight 
back  to  those  same  hearts.  He  was  a 
great  apostle  of  tolerance,  and  wrote 
much  concerning  it,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  greater,  better  and  bigger 


sound  it  was  one  day  last  Fall — in  fact 
the  da^  of  the  big  fair  over  in  town. 
Practically  everyone  had  gone  to  the  fair 
— even  the  one  other  family  that  lives 
on  this  road.  But  these  people  have  no 
horse  and  no  car  and  little  Eddie — the 
lame  boy — had  gone  down  in  the  woods 
back  of  the  house,  and  hacking  away  at 
the  trunk  of  a  dead  chestnut  with  his 
mind  way  over  in  town  on  the  merry-go- 
round  when  suddenly  he  dropped  that 
ax,  the  quickest  of  anything  you  ever 
heard  of.  The  horn  of  the  Parson's 
Ford  sounded  through  the  woods,  and  it 
meant  that  the  Parson  had  come  down 
some  15  miles  to  get  him  and  the  other 
children  and  take  them  over  to  fair.  Such 
a  day  as  they  had  of  it !  The  church  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  their  dinner  and  a  ride 
on  that  merry-go-round,  and  something  to 
bring  home  to  the  other  little  ones.  One 
of  the  church  men  brought  them  clear 
back  to  the  very  doorstep  that  night.  And 
in  school  the  next  morning,  they  could 
talk  fair  with  any  of  the  children — you 
can  just  better  believe !  On  the  next 
Sunday’s  trip  down,  November  20,  we 
shall  have  our  church  family  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing — our  Thanksgiving  service  and  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  together.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  bright  spots  of  the 
whole  church  year. 

The  Vermont  Flood. — How  perfectly 
terrible  this  Vermont  flood  has  been  !  So 
many  have  kindly  phoned  the  Parson  and 
asked  him  if  his  people  were  in  the  dan¬ 
ger  zone.  The  Parson’s  old  home  is  way 
up  on  a  hill  where  no  flood  short  of 
Noah’s  will  ever  penetrate.  And  if  there 


A  Family  of  the  Parson's  People  at  the  End  of  the  Lonely  Road 


than  just  tolerance,  and  that  is  tender¬ 
ness.  The  Parson  once  heard  Rufus 
Jones,  the  deep  thinker  and  mysticist, 
say  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  “He  was 
so  tender*,  so  tender.”  So  the  Parson 
would  say  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  toward 
all  with  wlion?  he  came  in  contact,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  he  was  so  tender. 

Still  Speaketh. — To  the  farmer  as  he 
plods  his  weary  course,  the  Hope  Farm 
Man  still  speakes  in  a  peculiar  and  espe¬ 
cial  way.  For  he  not  only  wrote  about 
the  season’s  labors,  the  daytime  tasks  and 
the  morning  and  evening  chores,  but  he 
did  them  himself.  How  many  times  has 
the  Parson,  as  he  went  up  to  sow  some 
rye  as  a  cover  crop,  said  to  himself,  “This 
is  what  the  Hope  Farm  Man  has  written 
so  many  times  about,”  or  as  he  sought  out 
a  thick  clump  of  quack  grass  and  began 
to  chop  it  up  with  his  hoe  has  he  said  to 
himself,  “I  guess  if  Mr.  Collingwood,  with 
all  he  has  to  do,  can  find  time  to  fight 
quack  grass,  I  can,”  or  as  he  thinks  of 
putting  out  a  strawberry  bed,  “How 
much  the  Hope  Farm  Man  cherished  his 
strawberries ;  how  he  loved  to  hoe  the 
plants,  even  among  the  thick  weeds  and 
witch  grassu  counting  it  the  best  of 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  to  look  at 
the  clean  rows,  the  fresh  growing  plants, 
and  the  ripening  fruit.”  The  Parson  has 
not  much  fruit  on  the  farm  (he  should 
have  more),  but  to  those  who  have  many 
apple  trees,  his  keen  interest  will  be  felt 
and  his  counselling  words  will  be  heard, 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

A  Parson  Family. — Here  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  may  see  of  one  of  the  families 
that  come  to  the  Parson’s  church  way 
down  country.  Three  of  the  children  are 
away  in  New  York.  This  house  is  way 
down,  literally  at  the  end  of  a  most 
lonely  road.  It  is  a  concrete  house  that 
the  man  built  mostly  himself.  This  little 
woman  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  is  so 
neat  and  clean  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
help  her.  She  can  make  some  use  of 
everything,  and  the  children  are  so  well 
behaved.  They  live  nearly  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  church,  and  a  car  goes 
after  them  and  takes  them  home.  This 
is  partly  because  the  oldest  boy  you  see 
in  the  picture  is  lame.  The  Parson  is 
even  now  making  arrangements  to  have 
him  taken  to  a  hospital  to  see  what  can 
be  done. 

Stopped  Chopping. — If  ever  the  horn 
on  the  Parson’s  Ford  made  a  welcome 


were  such  a  flood  it  would  be  the  place 
Avhere  the  ark  would  first  touch  land. 
One  sister  lives  at  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  that  place  must  have  been  hard 
hit.  It  is  a  terrible  catastrophe  for  poor 
old  Vermont.  It  is  hard  to  live  up  there 
in  the  best  of  conditions,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  growing  less  all  the 
time.  Heaven  knows  the  Parson  realizes 
what  it  is  to  get  along  on  those  old  hills,  j 
He  can  see  just  how  that  snowstorm 
looked  over  Bethel  that  the  airplane  ran  | 
into  on  its  way  to  Montpelier,  and  had  J 
to  turn  back  to  Boston.  He  went  to  high  j 
school  in  Bethel,  and  taught  school  in  j 
Rochester.  This  latter  place  seems  to  j 
have  been  utterly  cut  off  for  nearly  a  ! 
week.  One  thing,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  I 
poorer  farmers  who  are  up  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  the  well-to-do  down  in  the  val-  ! 
leys.  So  the  ones  who  got  the  worst  hit 
may  at  least  have  been  better  able  to  j 
stand  the  loss  than  the  others.  What 
could  they  do  with  all  the  milk  all  this 
time  ? 

School  Matters. — The  Parson  hopes 
that  the  eternal  fight  against  school  dis¬ 
tricts  being  consolidated  against  their 
will  or  children  being  sent  out  of  their 
district  to  school  against  the  wishes  of 
their  folks,  will  be  kept  up  with  all  vigor. 
We  have  been  having  quite  a  time  in  this 
town.  It  looks  -easy  on  paper  for  some 
men  to  get  together  and  take  a  grade  out 
of  this  district  and  send  over  to  another 
district,  letting  them  walk  or  even  carry¬ 
ing  them,  right  by  the  school  they  have 
always  been  to,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
feelings  of  the  parents  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  One  thing  that  might  appear  of 
so  little  consequence  to  those  who  don’t 
know,  is  that  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  a 
parent  and  help  to  a  small  scholar  to 
have  an  older  child  come  and  go  to 
school  with  a  younger  one.  If  they  carry  I 
their  dinner  this  is  even  more  so. 

A  Furore. — The  very  rumor  that  the 
school  board  of  this  town,  of  which  the 
Parson  is  one,  thought  of  sending  a  class 
to  a  big  fine  new  $70,000  school  where 
there  would  be  but  one  grade  in  the  room, 
raised  a  perfect  furore  and  the  board 
quickly  retracted  from  its  position,  and 
the  Parson  was  mighty  glad  it  had,  too. 
In  another  case,  though  the  children  had 
been  going  two  weeks  to  another  school, 
the  parents  grew  more  and  more  irate 
over  it,  and  though  the  Parson  voted  to 
let  them  go  back,  yet  majority  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1440) 
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FREE 
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Sold  on  90 
days'  trial, 
on  easy 
monthly  pay* 
ments,  or 
pay  In  6,  9 
or  12  months 
without  dis¬ 
turbing  your 
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In  New 

1928 Free  Catalog t 

THE  GREATEST  CATALOG  wa  have  ever  published.  Greatest  be¬ 
cause  it  i9  filled  with  better  merchandise  for  farm  and  home,  better  bat- 
gains,  lower  prices  all  the  way  through  than  you  can  get  anywhere 
A  Catalog  or  Buyer’s  Guido  that  proves  that  our  Direct  from 
Factory  to  Farm  Plan  saves  you  money,  big  money. 

A  Book  That  Will  Save  the  farmers  of  America  another  million 
dollars  jn  1928.  Your  share  is  waiting  for  you— on  the  big  3— En- 

Fumiture,  Stove3,  Wa 


Poultry  Houses,  in  fact  about  everything  for  F; 
Write  for  this  new  1928  catalog  today.  It's  Free, 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES 

ON  SPREADERS — That  makes' 
the  Galloway  Spreader  the  lowest 

priced  spreader  on  the  market,  $35  _ 

to  $50  lowor,  and  still  as  good  as.any  spreader  made. 

SEPARATORS-ENGINES-SPREADERS 

GALLOWAY  BIG  THREE  made  in  our  own  factories.  Sold  direct  from 
factory  to  user  at  prices  you  can’t  equal  anywhere.  Big  Capacity,  Big 
Demand,  Automatic  Machinery  make  these  bargain  prices  possible. 


SEPARATORS— The  master- 

plecs  of  the  Bi*  Galloway  Factories, 
often  called  the  wonder  separator 
because  of  close  •kimmincr,  easy 
turning,  economical  operation  and 
lonsr  lire.  Others  call  It  the  World's 
Best-- that 'a  what  wo  think.  Bo  will 
you  if  you' 11  Inspect  St,  compare  it, 
try  it  jMfalnat  any  make,  at  any 
price*  we  make  it  easy  by  means 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _  .«  you 

don't.  The  fairest,  squares  t 
cream  separator  ever  made— at 
prices  that  easily  save  you  $50 
or  more. 


ENGINES— Tag  New  Galloway  Hanot 

Andy  1 1-4  H.  P.  the  cheapest  small  engine  on  the 
market.  Just  right  in  size,  risrht  in  construction- 
right  In  price  for  those  odd  jobs  on  the  farm  that 
you  have  oeen  doinsr  by  hand.  Sold  on  trial,  easy 
payments.  Also  burger  engines  up  to  16  H.  r. 
for  less  monky  than  you  can  buy  any  other. 

SPREADERS~New  low  prices,  make  the 
Famous  Galloway  3-in-l  the  lowest  priced 
spreader  on  the  market.  The  best  value.  The 
greatest  bargain.  Light  draft,  Rigr  capacity. 
Modern  construetfen.  AH  latest  Improvements. 


seat  value— send  it  back. 


NEW  YORK 
and  NEW 
ENGLAND 
STATES  Served  From 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
The  Big  Galloway  Factories, 
through  our  distributing  plant 
at  Albany,  ewYork,  now  our 
eastern  customers  get  the 
same  low  factory  prices  as 
those  farmers  who  live  close  to 
Factory  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  this 
means  lowest  prices  and  a 
big  saving  on  freight.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog,  Address: 

THE  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Eastern  Branch 

ALERED  CHAPMAN,  Mgr. 
Dept.  271 

ALBANY,  N.  V. 


90>1%H.P. 


gri 

glne  In  the  world 
for  the  price. 


with  the 

OSPRA YMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 

Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRA  YMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 

A  sprayer  for  every  need- 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

48  years  at  Sprayer  building 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  •  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Old. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 


not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 


“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
we  are  pushing  K-R-O.”  Huey’s  Pharmacy, 
Sardinia,  Ohio. 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  “Rat  Control." 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  time3 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 


Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  intend  to  renew,  and  shall  many  years  to  come, 
provided  you  and  I  both  stick  around.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  many  years  here  in  Connecticut,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia,  and  must  say  I  would  be  very 
much  disappointed  if  I  should  miss  an  issue.  J.  w.  c. 
Connecticut. 

We  wish  our  friend  many  happy  years  of  life,  and 
hope  he  may  continue  to  get  pleasure  and  profit  from 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

❖ 

THERE  is  some  complaint  that  sales  of  worn- 
out,  diseased  and  generally  unprofitable  cows  are 
being  held  on  the  commission  plan  in  some  sections, 
and  selling  at  prices  greatly  in  excess  of  their  actual 
value.  As  a  rule  experienced  dairymen  are  good 
judges  of  a  cow,  and  are  pretty  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  worst  thing  about  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  kind  is  that  those  less  able  to  stand  the 
loss  are  the  one  most  likely  to  be  tempted  to  buy 
the  “robber  cow”  a  little  under  the  price  for  high- 
class  producers. 

V 

The  gentle  indictment  frequently  made  that  farmers 
cannot  or  will  not  “get  together”  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  But  technical  men  are  not  always  free  from  the 
taint  of  independence  either.  1  am  a  member  of  the 
three  organizations  which  hold  their  meetings  on  the 
same  day,  and  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  attend  all  three 
meetings  at  once.  w*  H* 

New  York  City. 

PHYSICS,  economics  and  human  nature  affect 
rural  and  urban  life  about  the  same.  No  man 
can  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
end  economic  law  always  enforces  its  own  decrees. 
While  the  fundamental  elements  of  human  nature 
seem  to  remain  the  same  through  the  ages,  environ¬ 
ment  has  modified  the  social  instincts,  and  few  will 
deny  that  the  farmer  has  developed  a  more  neigh¬ 
borly  spirit  than  the  urban  population.  Co-operation 
is  not  necessarily  formal  or  big.  Country  people  are 
always  lending  each  other  a  helpful  hand.  This  is 
the  essence  of  co-operation,  and  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves  farmers  develop  this  mutual  self-help  in  a 
natural  and  helpful  way.  It  is  our  observation  that 
farmers  “get  together,”  and  stick  together  more 
readily  and  successfully  than  other  classes. 

* 

THE  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  defeated  the  day¬ 
light  saving  measure  offered  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  voters  on  election  day,  the  majority 
against  it  being  well  over  5,000.  Syracuse  rejected 
a  similar  proposal  a  year  ago.  Thus  these  two  large 
cities  in  the  heart  of  New  York’s  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  belt  have  joined  hands  with  farmers,  to  whom 
daylight  saving  has  never  been  anything  more  than 
a  nuisance  and  hardship.  In  the  cities,  mothers, 
whose  work  is  never  done,  united  with  railway 
workers,  milk  distributors  and  others  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  require  early  rising  to  prevent  further  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  custom  that  has  had  no  valid  reason 
for  existence  since  the  close  of  the  war,  whatever 
excuse  there  may  have  been  for  it  during  the  months 
of  hurried  preparation  for  our  entrance  into  that 
great  conflict.  Harvest  fields  cannot  be  entered 
early  in  the  morning  and  work  in  them  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  late.  If  such  hired  help  as  can  be  obtained 
by  farmers  refuses  to  work  when  the  sun  makes 
work  possible,  the  problem  of  shortage  of  farm  labor 
only  becomes  more  acute  and  there  will  be  general 
satisfaction  among  country  people  when  this  out¬ 
worn  attempt  at  “kidding  oneself”  by  moving  the 
hands  of  the  clock  forward  finally  falls  into  dis¬ 
repute. 

* 

THIS  is  the  week  of  our  National  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  a  far  distance  from  the  Thanksgivings  of 
the  early  days  in  New  England,  when  life  and  the 
barest  necessities  were  considered  matters  for  grati- 
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tude,  to  these  later  times,  when  food  and  clothing 
in  plenty  and  comfortable  homes  are  the  lot  of  per¬ 
haps  the  majority.  And  the  contrast  is  still  greater 
when  we  compare  the  crude  attempts  at  soil  tilling 
and  manufacturing  with  the  well-nigh  automatic 
farm  machinery  and  “the  web  that  from  ten  thou¬ 
sand  looms  comes  forth  to  clothe  mankind.”  With 
the  arrival  of  high  spots  in  prosperity,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  became,  in  many  cases,  merely  a  matter 
of  going  to  church  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  and 
stuffing  with  rich  food  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
But  that  time  has  passed,  mainly,  for  an  era  of 
saner  living.  People  are  learning  to  use  the  good 
things  of  life  in  moderation,  to  “eat  the  fat  and 
drink  the  sweet,”  and  add  to  Thanksgiving  joy  by 
sending  “portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared.”  Many  of  our  citizens  this  year  feel  that 
Thanksgiving  is  but  an  empty  name  to  them.  Storms 
and  floods  unparalleled  in  our  history  have  swept 
away  their  earthly  goods,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  up 
courage  and  start  anew.  It  should  be  a  vital  part 
of  the  Thanksgiving  program  of  us  who  have  been 
spared  these  hardships  to  share  liberally  with  those 
in  such  sore  trouble,  and  “speak  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary,”  which  may  be  even  more 
heartening  than  the  material  gifts. 

* 

I  have  about  three  <.arloads  of  hay  to  ship.  Would 
you  advise  sending  to  New  York  or  Boston?  c.  B. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  frequently  get  questions  of  this  sort.  Both 
cities  are  good  hay  markets,  but  sometimes 
one  will  be  better  than  the  other.  This  inquirer  is 
about  midway  between  New  York  and  Boston,  so 
the  difference  in  freight  would  not  be  large.  The 
best  plan  is  to  get  in  touch  with  reputable  dealers 
in  both  markets,  who  will  keep  him  posted  on  the 
conditions.  Hay  runs  into  money  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  all  possible  market  advantage. 
At  times  when  there  is  a  heavy  movement  of  hay 
railroad  yards  may  be  blocked,  so  that  embargoes 
are  declared.  It  is  well  to  learn  what  the  outlook 
in  this  matter  is  before  shipping,  as  otherwise  cars 
may  be  side-tracked  and  their  arrival  at  market  de¬ 
layed  for  some  time. 

'P 

SUNNING  the  cow,  page  1435.  We  have  all  no¬ 
ticed  how  cows  having  free  range  in  a  yard  or 
paddock  pick  out  places  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
let  the  strong  Winter  sunshine  “soak  in.”  They 
have  never  heard  of  vitamins,  but  know  that  there 
is  something  about  the  sunshine  which  is  pleasant 
and  “does  them  good.”  The  calf  capering  frantically 
about  the  yard  when  let  out  from  the  pen  for  a  run 
knows  the  same  thing,  and  with  the  exercise  and 
sunshine  is  developing  sturdiness  and  strength  that 
will  be  necessary  later.  Doctors  and  health  officers 
have  said  so  much  about  this  matter  that  babies  are 
now  sunned  at  every  opportunity,  instead  of  being- 
shut  in  the  house  in  Winter  lest  they  “catch  cold.” 
So  let  us  use  the  Winter  sun  as  much  as  possible. 
Astronomers  tell  us  that  it  is  several  million  miles 
nearer  the  earth  in  our  Winter,  and,  though  in  the 
North  the  days  are  short  and  the  sun  rays  slanting, 
their  greater  power  helps  both  animals  and  humans 
to  endure  Winter’s  rigors  if  sunshine  is  given  a  fair 
chance  to  do  its  work. 

THE  writer  of  this  is  not  a  lawyer,  has  little 
knowledge  of  law  and  has  scant  respect  for 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  tangle  up  the  English 
language  and  talk  wisely  about  the  “justice”  which 
comes  crawling  out  of  the  courts.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  as  society  is  now  made  up  lawyers  are 
needed  at  some  time  in  every  man’s  life — that  is, 
every  man  who  contracts  or  sells  labor  or  property. 
Some  j-ears  ago  a  man  came  in  who  said  exultingly : 

“I  have  just  saved  my  friend  $5  by  drawing  up  a 
contract.  He  would  have  paid  a  lawyer  but  for  me.” 

Later  it  cost  that  friend  nearly  $100  to  get  out  of 
the  trouble  to  which  his  friend’s  contract  had  tied 
him.  It  turned  out  to  be  no  legal  contract  since  no 
equivalent  was  named.  In  drawing  up  important 
papers  it  is  always  wiser  to  go  to  a  good  lawyer  and 
have  it  done  right.  This  advice  will  not  apply  to 
sharp  business  men  who  have  had  long  experience, 
but  most  of  us,  in  truth,  are  not  of  that  class  and 
it  is  always  safer  to  have  such  documents  made  out 
by  a  lawyer.  Of  course  we  know  how  some  people 
have  a  genuine  fear  of  lawyers.  We  get  much  of 
that  here.  People  come  to  us  for  legal  advice  which 
no  one  but  a  local  attorney  can  fairly  give.  Every 
year  there  are  presented  to  us  hundreds  of  cases 
involving  sorrow  and  loss,  which  might  easily  have 
been  prevented  by  going  originally  to  a  good  lawyer 
who  could  draw  up  a  contract  that  would  hold 
water. 


OLD-TIME  country  gardens  were  famous  for 
their  hardy  perennial  plants,  many  of  them 
derived  from  treasured  roots  or  seeds  brought  Sroni 
the  old  world.  We  can  often  trace  the  site  of  an 
old  New  England  home,  of  which  even  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  gone,  by  clumps  of  tawny  day-lilies  or 
masses  of  tansy.  The  taste  for  tender  beddfeig  plants 
put  perennials  in  the  background  for  a  generation 
or  two,  but  their  popularity  increases  year  by  year, 
and  certainly  no  other  class  of  plants  can  give  so 
much  beauty  for  so  little  care  and  expense.  They 
are  especially  suited  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
farm  home.  Growers  of  such  plants  tell  us  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  sales,  not  only  in  suburban  places, 
but  out  in  the  open  country.  A  few  roots  of  Iris, 
peony  and  Phlox  will  make  a  start,  and  show  the 
beginning  gardener  that  there  is  something  of  more 
permanent  value  than  red  geraniums  and  Salvia.  A 
few  packets  of  Summer-sown  seed  will  provide  a 
mass  of  material  for  the  next  year’s  garden,  and 
give  a  permanent  setting  for  the  farm  home.  Farm 
profits  may  fluctuate,  but  a  garden  of  perennials  will 
always  pay  dividends.  Winter  is  a  good  time  to 
give  thought  to  this  subject — it  is  one  in  which  all 
the  family  can  join. 

* 

WOULD  you  care  to  return  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things?  There  is  no  question  but  that 
we  are  all  more  or  less  slaves  to  a  busier  and  more 
complicated  world,  but  would  you  care  to  go  back? 
The  simple  life  is  hard  to  improve  upon,  so  far  as 
freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases  is  concerned,  but  not 
when  personal  comfort  is  considered,  and,  after  all, 
we  do  creep  close  to  the  stove  on  cool  days.  The 
automobile  we  could  hardly  do  without,  yet  the 
world  fared  well  enough  before  its  coming.  It  took 
longer  to  get  to  the  picnic  with  the  horse  and  buggy, 
but  we  had  fewer  picnics  and  made  more  of  those 
that  we  had.  The  electric  washer,  modern  plumbing, 
the  radio,  and  the  vacuum  cleaner  would  be  hard 
to  give  up,  but  before  they  arrived  the  man  of  the 
house  did  not  take  a  day  off  now  and  then  just 
keeping  everything  in  running  order.  Furnace  heat 
means  greater  health  and  comfort,  but  it  takes  a 
good  many  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  one  and  to  keep 
it  supplied  with  fuel.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  long  step 
from  the  day  when  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  equivalent 
to  a  day’s  work.  After  all,  isn’t  it  merely  that  times 
keep  changing  and  that  we  keep  busy  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  changes?  It  might  be  better  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way,  but  the  present  is  here,  and 
it  is  the  present  that  needs  to  be  reckoned  with. 

* 

REMEMBER  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Association  at  the  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  1-2.  All  are  in¬ 
vited  to  come  and  learn  just  what  this  society  is  do¬ 
ing.  Come  and  help  the  rural  school. 


Brevities 

German  chemists  are  said  to  have  perfected  plans  for 
making  synthetic  rubber. 

The  flood  damage  to  mills  in  New  England  is  found 
to  have  been  less  than  at  first  thought. 

“Be  sure  you’x-e  right,  then  go  ahead.”  Good  ad¬ 
vice  for  those  who  contemplate  marriage. 

In  parts  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  chestnut  sprouts 
that  escaped  the  blight  have  borne  nuts  this  year. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  anything  about 
willow  farming.  Baskets  are  high  in  price.  Is  there 
any  money  in  osier  willow? 

During  nine  months  of  this  year  our  imports  of 
nuts  amounted  to  150,048,851  lbs.  The  heaviest  single 
item  was  peanuts,  38,485,842  lbs. 

Strong  wrapping  papex*,  stout  twine  and  legible 
labels  are  good  insurance  for  parcel  post  packages,  and 
lighten  the  holiday  rush  for  postal  employes. 

A  shipboard  employe,  searched  on  ari'ival  at  New 
York,  was  found  to  be  smuggling  in  $100,000  worth  of 
diamonds.  They  were  concealed  in  the  heels  of  his 
shoes. 

An  electric  -welded  l-ailroad  bi-idge  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  This  makes  a  solid 
structure  and  is  said  to  require  one-third  less  material 
than  when  l-iveted. 

If  you  are  coijsidering  any  business  deal  with  rel¬ 
atives,  do  not  trust  to  vex-bal  conti-acts.  Have  every¬ 
thing  in  writing.  Misunderstandings  about  business 
affairs  often  lead  to  ill-feeling  that  is  far  worse  than 
loss  of  money. 

Old-fashioned  people  used  to  butter  a  cat’s  paws 
to  make  her  contented  in  a  new  home.  Dr.  Alexander 
suggests  a  little  olive  oil  or  ci'eam  to  give  a  polish  to 
the  cat’s  fur.  Probably  both  will  keep  a  cat  too  busy 
grooming  herself  to  become  discontented. 

The  Education  Department  has  continuation  schools 
for  young  people  who  get  working  papers  before  they 
have  finished  their  schooling.  One  of  our  friends  tells 
us  that  the  courses  taken  are  prescribed  by  the  teachers. 
One  bright  young  typist,  very  weak  in  spelling  and 
grammar,  was  put  in  a  millinery  class  at  continuation 
school,  while  her  office  associates  are  trying  to  teach 
her  how  to  spell. 
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Advisory  Board  Moves  to  Increase  Class 
2  and  3  Milk  Prices 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Advisory 
Board  in  the  city  of  Utica  on  November  4,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  recommend 
a  raise  of  40c  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  Classes  2  and  3 
to  begin  not  later  than  December  1,  leaving  Class  1 
unchanged.  It  is  hoped  that  this  recommendation 
will  be  accepted  by  the  pool  management,  which 
would  ensure  its  success,  but  in  any  event  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Board  pledge  themselves  to  use 
every  effort  with  buyers  generally  to  make  this  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  lower  classes  which  are  now  absorbing 
milk.  Obviously  the  Class  1  price  is  already  out  of 
proportion  to  the  net  returns  and  it  is  an  idle  pas¬ 
time  to  increase  the  Class  1  price  further  while  the 
prices  in  the  lower  classes  remain  low  enough  to 
keep  the  blended  price,  or  net  return  to  the  producer, 
always  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Incidentally  this  action  emphasizes  the  weakness 
of  the  classified  price  plan  for  the  producer,  but  the 
increase  in  price  as  proposed  for  these  classes  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
raise  will  be  adopted  by  the  whole  industry.  Many 
of  the  buyers  are  agreeable  to  it. 


Milk  Economics 

YOUR  economic  law  is  working  in  the  Buffalo 
section  just  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
milk  territory,  or  more  so.  In  1925,  from  April  to 
September,  we  had  what  might  be  called  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  in  Buffalo.  That  is  to  say,  the  League 
and  the  non-pool  leaders  came  together  with-  the 
buyers  and  settled  on  a  price  of  milk  for  all.  The 
price  was  $2.37  up  to  August  1,  and  $2.84  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  On  October  1  the  League 
manager  withdrew  from  the  conferences  and  dropped 
the  price  47  cents  per  cwt.  Nothing  but  Class  1 
milk  is  sold  in  Buffalo.  The  League  dealers  buy 
their  requirements  daily,  and  have  no  surplus.  The 
League  price  to  dealers  up  to  October,  1927,  was 
$2.42  per  cwt.  For  October  the  Unity  buyers  raised 
to  $2.50  and  the  League  followed  to  $2.52.  The 
October  price  for  this  Class  1  milk  should  have  been 
$3.17,  and  the  cut  was  65  cents  per  cwt. 

The  result  of  the  cut  price  in  the  Buffalo  market 
for  two  years  has  been  a  drop  in  production  in  the 
territory,  and  pool  milk  is  now  shipped  to  Buffalo 
from  Allegany  County  by  rail,  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  This  comes  from  New  York  City  shipping- 
points  on  the  Erie  railroad,  and  not  only  serves  to 
keep  the  price  to  local  Buffalo  producers  low,  but 
also  shortens  the  New  York  supply,  and  reduces  the 
blended  price  or  net  returns  to  pool  patrons  else¬ 
where.  The  economic  point  is  that  low  prices  re¬ 
duce  production  everywhere.  n.  w. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harlem  Valley  Milk 

THIS  Harlem  Valley  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
one  of  the  best  milk  producing  sections  in  the 
State.  It  once  produced  the  goods.  The  section  is 
as  good  as  ever,  but  it  is  no  longer  producing  the 
volume  of  milk  it  once  did.  The  reason  is  well 
known.  Milk  production  does  not  pay.  Up  to  the 
last  few  months  no  one  was  worrying  but  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  is  worrying  no  more.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  want  milk  that  are  now  doing  the  wor¬ 
rying.  Some  producers  who  lost  their  cows  through 
the  tuberculin  test  have  not  restocked,  others  have 
not  kept  up  the  herds,  some  have  quit  entirely,  and 
none  can  afford  to  feed  enough  to  keep  up  full  flow 
of  milk.  The  big  plants  which  once  ran  to  full 
capacity  are  now  running  on  one-half  or  less  of  the 
former  supply. 

Then  the  buyers  have  now  to  meet  the  demand 
from  New  England  towns.  They  are  paying  as  high 
as  8c  a  quart,  and  one  big  dairy  has  an  offer  of  9c 
for  six  months  from  January  1  for  run  of  the  dairy, 
which  tests  about  4  per  cent  fat.  or  about  $3.80  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  We  do  not  know  here  just  what  is 
going  to  happen,  but  there  is  some  buzzing  in  the 
air  that  has  not  turned  in  clearly  on  the  loud 
speaker  yet.  Keep  an  ear  to  the  ground,  and  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  hear  something  drop.  We  have  a 
suspicion  that  New  York  dealers  want  this  high- 
class  fresh  Harlem  Valley  milk  and  that  they  have 
about  concluded  that  to  get  it  they  have  got  to  pay 
for  it.  TOM  HAPPY. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Not  Getting  a  Square  Deal 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  about  20 
years,  but  this  is  my  fli’st  article  I  have  asked  you  to 


print.  I  feel  as  though  the  farmer  was  not  getting 
a  square  deal. 

Last  Spring  the  State  tester  called  at  my  place  to  test 
for  tuberculosis.  I  had  five  cows  I  raised  from  calves. 
I  took  great  pains  with  them,  and  was  very  proud  of 
them,  just  coming  fresh  or  near-by  springers.  I  also 
had  two  cows  I  bought,  which  cost  me  $135  and  $140 
respectively.  He  tested  and  condemned  six,  one  cow  I 
bought  for  $135,  and  all  five  I  raised.  He  set  a  price 
on  them  from  $45  to  $90  each.  Then  in  July  another 
man  came  and  retested.  lie  condemned  my  last  and 
only  cow,  which  I  paid  $140  for.  He  set  price  on  this 
one  of  $100.  They  said  they  would  be  around  right 
away  to  disinfect  the  barns.  It  was  at  least  a  month 
before  they  ever  came.  They  said  we  would  get  our 
money  in  90  days.  The  90  days  are  overdue  nearly 
three  weeks,  but  no  money  yet.  If  sure  that  these 
cows  were  diseased  I  would  not  complain,  but  when  they 
come  and  take  our  cows,  they  should  pay  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price,  and  pay  at  once.  Not  more  than  one 
farmer  in  five  has  the.  money  to  replace  slaughtered 
cows,  and  we  cannot  keep  up  production  without  cows. 
Small  heifers,  two  in  Spring,  are  held  at  $100  to  $110. 
How  can  we  be  expected  to  stand  the  loss  on  cows,  pay 
high  taxes  and  feed  bills,  is  more  than  some  of  us  here 
are  able  to  make  out.  The  test  has  taken  the  only 
means  we  had  to  make  a  living  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Pennsylvania.  discouraged  farmer. 


Non-testers’  League  Meets 

The  Non-testers’  League,  of  Oneida  County,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Rome  Court  House  on  October  25.  After 
several  strong  speeches  and  considerable  discussion 
Frank  Brill,  of  Canastota,  made  a  suggestion  that  any¬ 
one  in  favor  of  State  League  step  forward  and  sign 
the  new  resolution  for  a  State  League  which  Avas  pre¬ 
pared  by  George  E.  Dunham,  of  Rome,  the  president 
of  the  Non-testers  of  Oneida  County.  There  were  75 
who  stepped  forward  and  signed  the  neAv  resolution  for 
a  State  League.  The  secretary  Avas  directed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  other  county  leagues  or  local  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State  and  invite  them  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  State  League.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  State 
League  and  for  election  of  its  officers.  S.  M.  E. 

New  York. 


The  Trend  of  School  Legislation — An 
Appeal  to  the  Grange 

A  considerable  number  of  school  bills  ai-e  enacted 
into  law  each  year.  Most  of  these  bills  are  relatively 
trivial  in  importance  but  now  and  then  the  Education 
Law  is  amended  by  a  bill  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
Downing-Hutchinson-Porter  compulsory  consolidation 
school  bill  Avhich  came  dangerously  near  being  a  lavv 
provided  the  high  pitch  of  controversy  during  the  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  of  1923  and  1924.  Following  the  defeat 
of  this  bill  the  so-called  Cole  bills  loomed  into  im¬ 
portance  and  have  become  law.  Some  of  the  Cole 
amendments  are  good  and  some  ai-e  bad.  The  principal 
ones  are : 

1.  Increased  State  aid  for  teacher  training  classes. 

2.  Substantially  increased  State  aid  for  city,  village 
and  consolidated  school  districts. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  equalization  quota  under 
Avhich  all  school  districts  which  employ  five  or  more 
teachers  may  receive  substantially  more  State  aid..  Un¬ 
der  this  Cole  amendment  such  districts  may  receive  a 
maximum  State  aid  amounting  to  $1,200  for  each  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  and  $1,600  for  each  high  school 
teacher. 

4.  Relatively  a  much  smaller  increased  State  aid  for 
country  districts. 

5.  One-half  the  cost  of  transportation  paid  by  the 
State  in  consolidated  districts,  when  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

6.  One-fourth  the  cost  of  neAV  buildings  in  centralized 
districts  only,  and  greatly  added  increased  State  aid, 
provided  districts  designated  by  the  Commissioner  are 
consolidated.  This  feature  of  the  Cole  lavv  serves  as  a 
bribe  to  induce  the  villages  to  vote  forced  consolidation 
on  the  outlying  country  districts. 

The  Cole-Friedsam  bill,  which  was  the  most  important 
amendment  to  the  Education  Lavv  last  Winter,  merely 
extends  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  older  Cole  amend¬ 
ments  enumerated  above.  When  this  arrangement  is 
fully  worked  out  districts  which  employ  five  or  more 
teachers  may  receive  as  much  as  $1,500  for  each  grade 
teacher  and  $1,900  for  each  high  school  teacher  or  such 
portion  of  the  above  amounts  which  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  four-mill  tax  rate  on  full  valuation.  Practically 
no  additional  aid  is  to  be  alloAved  one-teaclier  country 
districts  unless  they  are  consolidated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  counteract  the  bad  features  of 
the  Cole  Iuavs.  While  the  Cole  laws  create  a  bonus  to 
induce  forced  consolidation,  the  Thayer-Gedney  bills, 
endorsed  by  the  organized  country  districts  composing 
this  society,  would  repeal  the  compulsory  consolidation 
features  of  the  Education  Law  and  wipe  out  the  dis¬ 
crimination  practiced  against  country  districts  in  the 
apportionment  of  public  money.  These  bills  filled  the 
Assembly  chamber  with  supporters  last  Winter.  And 
they  will  be  pressed  harder  than  ever  as  soon  as  the 
Legislature  conveues.  The  important  pi*ovisions  of  the 
Thayer-Gedney  bills  are : 

1.  Repeal  of  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Education 
Luav  Avhich  allow  the  district  superintendent  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  force  consolidations  against  even  the  unanimous 
Avill  of  the  parents  and  taxpayers. 

2.  Amendment  of  Article  6-B  of  the  Education  Law 
to  provide  that  each  district  selected  for  centralization 
or  consolidation  by  the  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
right  to  decide  the'  question  for  itself  by  majority  vote 
instead  of  being  forced  into  consolidation  by  the  vote 
of  the  village  district. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  State  aid  Iuav  so  that  disti’iets 
which  employ  less  than  five  teachers  will  be  allowed  to 
share  proportionately  in  the  $50,000,000  equalization 
melon  Avhich  under  the  Cole  laws  will  be  cut  annually, 
in  addition  to  other  State  aid,  solely  for  districts  which 
employ  five  or  more  teachers. 

It  is  possible  that  other  important  school  bills  will  be 
introduced  during  the  coming  session.  The  public  is 
not  always  taken  into  confidence  by  law  promoters. 
When  the  Cole  bills  suddenly  loomed  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  they  were  quickly  passed  out  of  the  Senate  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  (which  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 


Senator  Ernest  E.  Cole)  before  printed  copies  of  the 
bills  were  obtainable  from  the  racks.  The  legislative 
leaders  were  in  favor  of  forced  consolidation  and  they 
feared  the  consequences  if  their  constituents  should 
find  this  out. 

The  Thayer-Gedney  bills  should  receive  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges, 
everywhere,  throughout  the  State.  At  the  State  Grange 
convention,  held  at  Jamestown  last  Winter,  nearly  30 
resolutions  were  in  favor  of  these  bills  Avhile  only  one 
resolution  was  opposed.  But  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  State  Grange  was  controlled  by  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  with  the  result  that  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Granges  of  the  State  was  voted  dowrn  decisively  in 
committee.  Thereupon  the  farmer  members  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  carried  the  fight  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  and  although  greatly  hindered  by  unfair 
deportment  of  the  chair,  they  succeeded  in  unhorsing 
the  report  manufactured  by  the  school  superintendent 
members  of  the  committee.  After  much  opposition  on 
the  floor  from  the  school  superintendents  the  convention 
Aroted  decisively  to  support  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Thayer-Gedney  bills.  I  should  prefer  not  to  relate 
the  above  facts  but  as  a  sensible  measure  of  self-defense 
it  seems  imperative  that  farmers  should  know  that  great 
conventions  of  loyal  farm  delegates  are  often  subjected 
to  exploitation  by  interests  which  are  foreign  to  the 
farm.  Why  should  the  school  superintendent  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  forcing  consolidation  at  Tru- 
mansburg  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
committee  on  education? 

The  trend  of  the  amendment  to  the  Education  Law 
during  recent  years  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coun¬ 
try  school  has  been  “more  schemes  to  force  consoli¬ 
dations”  and  “less  State  aid  proportionately  to  country 
districts  which  are  not  consolidated.”  The  Cole  laws 
are  developing  a  double  standard  in  State  aid  apportion¬ 
ments.  The  lawmakers  and  educational  politicians 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements  could 
adopt  the  following  slogan  in  all  justice  to  themselves. 
“Thirty  cents  to  each  one-teacher  country  district  for 
each  dollar  _  apportioned  toward  the  support  of  each 
teacher  in  city,  village  and  consolidated  districts.”  Un¬ 
der  present  standards  one-eighth  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  (those  in  one-teacher  schools),  are  to  receive 
about  one-tAventy-fifth  of  the  State  aid. 

Farm  people  can  cnish  asunder  the  sinister  jaws 
which  are  anxious  to  strip  country  school  districts  of 
their  independence  and  rob  them  of  a  just  share  of 
State  support  if  they  will  organize  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  this  purpose.  E\’ery  common  school  district  should 
organize  as  a  unit  of  this  Society  and  should  give  it 
support.  All  farm  organizations  should  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  and  demand  justice.  We  appeal,  particu¬ 
larly,  to  the  New  York  State  Grange,  which  is  the 
grandest  and  greatest  of  all  our  farm  organizations.  We 
urge  each  subordinate  and  Pomona  Grange  to  study 
this  question  immediately  and  we  urge,  particularly, 
that  each  Grange  consider  action  on  a  resolution  against 
compulsory  consolidation  and  in  favor  of  decidedly  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  so  that  country  districts  shall  re¬ 
cede  the  same  generous  treatment  already  accorded 
city,  village  and  consolidated  districts. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 

President  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  ImproATement 
Society;  Patron  Glen  Grange  No.  658. 


Death  of  Milton  Whitney 

Prof.  Milton  Whitney,  well  known  soil  scientist  and 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau 
of  Soils  for  more  than  30  years,  died  at  Takoma  Park, 
Nov.  11,  aged  67.  Prof.  Whitney  specialized  in  chem¬ 
istry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unhrersity,  and  latter  was 
connected  with  the  South  Carolina  and  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  going  from  there  to  Washington, 
Avhere  he  established  the  Soil  Survey,  which  has  mapped 
many  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  World  War 
he  directed  the  government  work  in  fixation  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen. 


That  Potato  Crop  Report 

I  notice  that  on  page  1314  you  published  a  criticism 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Au¬ 
gust  forecast  of  potato  production.  It  is  of  course 
right  and  proper  that  farmers’  papers  should  voice  the 
farmers’  complaints,  but  your  readers,  for  their  own 
interest,  should  understand  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
adverse  criticism  so  that  their  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  crop  reports  will  not  be  unduly  shaken. 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers 
pointing  out  the  very  unfavorable  conditions  in  their 
respective  localities  and  suggesting  that  the  official  es¬ 
timates  are  too  high.  These  protests  are  received  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  sections  where  the  crops  are  very 
poor,  and  for  the  most  part  they  result  from  using  local 
conditions  as  an  indication  of  national  production. 

One  making  inquiry  usually  discovers  that  the  great 
majority  of  both  grovvers  and  dealers  haAre  confidence  in 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  government  figures  and 
that  those  Avho  question  the  reliability  of  an  individual 
estimate  are  about  equally  divided  betvveen  those  who 
think  it  too  low  and  those  who  think  it  too  high. 

Your  correspondent  complained  chiefly  of  the  August 
1  forecast  of  Maine  potatoes.  Compared  with  the  yields 
now  being  reported  that  forecast  was  too  high,  but  it  is 
still  to  be  shoAvn  that  it  was  too  high  to  represent  crop 
prospects  as  they  appeared  on  that  date.  On  August 
1  Maine  growers  reported  that  they  expected  89  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop  of  potatoes.  On  October  1  they  ex¬ 
pected  71  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  These  figures  are 
not  estimates,  they  are  the  carefully  combined  averages 
of  a  large  number  of  reports  from  Maine  growers,  the 
list  including  some  of  the  best  potato  growers  in  the 
country.  The  decline  in  the  reported  condition  from  89 
to  71  indicates  the  extent  to  which  prospects,  as  seen 
by  these  growers,  changed  between  the  tAvo  dates.  Noav 
of  course  it  will  be  fine  when  we  can  look  ahead  and 
calculate  what  the  blight  is  going  to  do  before  it 
strikes,  but  is  it  l-easonable  for  the  Maine  potato 
growers  to  expect  some  man  in  Washington  to  know 
their  crop  so  much  better  than  they  know  it  themselves? 

Considering  the  rapid  changes  that  occur  in  potato 
prospects,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  impartial  observers  Avho  look  into  the 
matter  will  find  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  of¬ 
ficial  forecasts  of  potato  production  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  reliable  and  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  farmers  using  them  has  been  fully  justified.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  employ  at  least  one  man  who  can  give  his 
whole  attention  to  estimates  of  the  potato  ci’op. 

Washington,  D.  C.  w.  f.  Callander. 
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“Our  Page  Is  Writ  by  Hands  Which  Love  Their  Art, 

And  Writing,  Draw  the  Image  of  a  Mind  and  Heart.” 

Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York 


N  o.  2 — ■ 

My  first  is  in  yard  but  not  in  mile, 

My  second  in  river  but  not  in  Nile ; 

My  third  is  in  stem  but  not  in  stalk, 

My  fourth  is  in  ride  but  not  in  walk; 

My  fifth  is  in  stair  but  not  in  hall, 

My  sixth  is  in  stumble  but  not  in  fall; 
My  seventh  in  interest  but  not  in  due, 

My  eighth  in  color  but  not  in  hue, 

My  ninth  is  in  me  but  not  in  my, 

My  whole  is  a  holiday  just  gone  by. 

— Written  by  Edna  Garlick  (16),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was  “bicycle.”  The  second  enigma  of 
three  letter's  spelled  “n-u-t.”  The  answer 
to  the  riddle  was  “tree,”  and  to  “How 
Did  I  Do  It?”  was  “take  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  you  told  the  pei'son  to  add,”  and 
this  will  give  the  answer.” 


Riddle 

Black,  I  am,  and  not  admired, 

Men  seek  for  me  till  they  are  tired, 

I  tire  the  horse  but  comfort  man, 

Tell  me  this  riddle  if  you  can. 

— Sent  by  John  Schilling  (11),  New 
York. 


N OVE HB£R  - 

Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (17),  Neio  Jersey 


MEMORY  VERSE 

A  Prayer  of  the  Navajo  Indians 

Lord  of  the  Mountain 
Reared  within  the  Mountain, 

Young  man,  Chieftain, 

Hear  a  young  man’s  prayer! 

Hear  a  prayer  for  cleanness. 

Keeper  of  the  strong  rain, 

Drumming  on  the  mountain  ; 

Lord  or  the  small  rain, 

That  restores  the  earth  in  newness; 
Keeper  of  the  clean  rain, 

Hear  a  prayer  for  wholeness. 

Young  man,  Chieftain, 

Hear  a  prayer  for  fleetness. 

Keeper  of  the  deer’s  way. 

Reared  among  the  eagles, 

Clear  my  feet  of  slothness. 

Keeper  of  the  paths  of  men, 

Hear  a  prayer  for  straightness. 

Hear  a  prayer  for  courage. 

Lord  of  the  thin  peaks, 

Reax-ed  among  the  thunders ; 

Keeper  of  the  head  lands, 

Holding  up  the  harvest, 

Keeper  of  the  strong  rocks, 

Hear  a  prayer  for  staunchness. 

Young  man,  Chieftain, 

Spirit  of  the  Mountain ! 

5  NATURE  X 
5*  4*^2 

~~PUZZCES“ 

Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (14), 

Neio  Jersey 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  natuio  puz¬ 
zle  was  “Barn”  or  “Screech  Owl.”  As 
this  bird  is  so  rarely  seen  in  daylight 
we  really  know  very  little  about  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  the  answers  wei*e  in  every 
instance  corioct.  Did  we  learn  more 
about  him  than  wc  already  knew?  That 
is  the  object  of  the  “What  Am  I?”  puz¬ 
zles.  To  really  enjoy  life  we  should  know 
the  history  of  all  the  creatures  of  our 
daily  walk.  It  so  happens  that  we  are 
more  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  a 
lion  than  we  are  with  the  barn  owl,  and 
to  our  own  loss,  for  our  experience  is 
narrowed  thereby.  The  next  puzzle  is 
about  a  very  common  insect  which  we 
see  every  day.  Her  life,  however,  is  most 
extraordinary : 

I  am  an  insect.  I  have  eight  legs, 
each  consisting  of  seven  joints,  the  last 
armed  with  two  hooks.  I  generally  have 
eight  eyes,  though  some  of  my  family 
have  six,  aixd  a  very  small  number  have 
two.  I  live  on  other  insects,  which  I 
snare  with  silken  threads  of  my  own 
weaving.  My  jaws  or  mandibles  move 
up  and  down,  not  sidewise  as  in  most  in¬ 
sects,  and  emit  a  venomous  fluid  through 
a  small  slit  at  the  tips.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  I  eat  my  husbands,  and  that 
I  often  consume  one  after  another.  I 
like  to  be  alone  and  consider  myself  quite 
able  to  bring  up  my  family  in  my  own 
way.  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  dispose 
of  the  husband  question  by  dining  on 
him.  I  envelope  my  eggs  in  a  silken  co¬ 
coon  which  I  drag  behind  me  during  in¬ 
cubation.  Nearly  2,000  eggs  are  often  in 
this  cocoon,  and  when  the  young  are 
hatched  they  climb  up  my  legs  and  cling 
to  my  back.  Sometimes  I  can  _  scarcely 
be  seen  for  my  children.  They  live  with¬ 
out  eating  for  months,  riding  on  my  back 
until  they  are  able  to  spin  their  own 
webs.  Then  they  suddenly  leave  and  take 
to  the  tallest  grasses,  from  which  they 
cast  themselves  on  the  end  of  gauze 
thread.  Threads  of  this  material  ax*e 
used  for  the  cross  wires  of  astronomical 
telescopes.  Textile  fabiucs  have  been 
made  of  it,  but  only  as  curiosities.  My 
webs  have  long  been  in  high  repxxte  for 
stanching  wounds.  My  bite  is  fatal  to 


a  house-fly  but  only  in  very  unusual  cases 
to  man.  Speak  my  name  and  every  one 
thinks  of  crushing  me  under  his  foot.  Yet 
once  I  served  as  an  inspiration  to  a  great 
Scotsman,  and  my  name  is  written  in 
histoi’y-  Will  yoxx  spare  my  life  the 
next  time  you  see  me?  But  then,  What 
Am  I? — Sent  by  Mary  Penney  (16),  New 
York. 


Enigmas 


No.  1— 

My  first  is  in  mix  but  not  in  bake, 

My  second  is  in  river  but  not  in  lake, 

My  third  is  in  seek  but  not  in  take, 

My  last  is  in  truth  and  not  in  fake. 

We  see  my  whole  in  the  morn  when  we 
wake — Sent  by  Fi*anees  Drace  (11), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood  (16), 
West  Virginia 

We  always  look  upon  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  as 
almost  as  cheerful  as  Clmstmas,  as  it 
comes  at  the  most  pleasing  time  of  the 
year  when  the  crops  have  all  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  put  in  their  various  places  for 
Winter. 

My  young  nieces  and  nephews  are  here 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  a 
joyful  meeting,  eai’ly  that  morning.  At 
once  we  plan  a  gay  time,  a  time  which 
the  weather  permits.  If  the  Fa®  weather 
has  held  its  own,  good,  and  the  leaves 
ai-e  still  dry,  they  are  leaked  into  a  gi’eat 
heap  on  the  ground  and  a  gay  frolic  sooix 
follows.  When  this  has  grown  tiresome 


OURSELVES 

L&H  OTHER 


f\  * 


Draion  by  Helen  Messemer  (17),  Neio  York 


Beauty,  My  Trick  Pony 

Dear  Friends :  We  have  then  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  number  of  years  and  would  not 
be  without  it.  Although  I  have  never  sent 
anything  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page  be¬ 
fore  I  have  enjoyed  l’eading  it  very  much. 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  pony 
“Beauty,”  doing  one  of  her  stunts.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  she  will  shake  hands,  kiss  me, 
and  say  “yes”  and  “no”  by  nodding  and 
shaking  her  head.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  who  have  ponies. — Florence 
Brown,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Pet  Pox 

■  Dear  Friends :  This  is  a  snapshot  of 
my  pet  silver  black  fox  Tajar  and  my¬ 
self.  The  other  foxes  on  the  ranch  are 
not  very  tame,  and  even  Tajar  has  bit¬ 
ten  me  several  times.  Yours,  Stanley 
Brown  (15),  New  York. 


One  of  the  Alumni 

I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  myself  taken 
about  one  year  ago.  The  art  department 
in  the  last  issue  cei’tainly  was  fine.  The 
original  poems  also  were  excellent  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  different  qual¬ 
ities  displayed  by  each  writer. — Harold 
Samson,  Alumnus,  New  York. 


My  Dependable  Horse 

Dear  Everybody :  Here’s  a  picture  of 
Prince  and  myself  taken  a  year  ago  as  w'e 
were  hauling  in  a  load  of  beanstalks. 
Prince  is  certainly  a  “prince  of  good  fel¬ 
lows,”  and  very  intelligent.  I  go  28  miles 
to  school  and  back  each  day  and  drive 
Prince  four  miles  each  way.  Yours  for 
continued  success,  Eax*l  Anderson,  New 
Hampshire. 


a  long  walk  is  taken  in  the  woods  where 
squiiTcls  and  chipmunks  are  scolding, 
and  gathering  their  Winter’s  food.  If 
the  weather  is  x*ough  or  rainy,  games  are 
played  in  the  bairn  or  other  outbuildings. 
.Sometimes  there  is  snow  on  the  gi'ound 
making  a  coasting  party  possible.  I, 
though  the  oldest  of  all,  am  as  much  a 
“kid”  as  the  rest. 

In  the  center  of  all  this  comes  the  call 
for  dinnei*. 

We  hustle  into  the  house,  each  -with  an 
appetite  that  outdoor  play  creates.  First 
off  conies  the  wash  dish.  When  that  lias 
been  left  behind,  then  comes  the  seat  at 
the  table  which  has  been  stacked  with 
roast  chicken,  duck  or  pig,  together  with 
fruits,  doughnuts,  pumpkin  pies,  pudding 
and  other  things  that  please  us  most. 

As  the  afternoon  draws  near  to  an  end 
and  parting  is  neai%  we  think  and  talk  of 
the  joys  the  day  has  held  in  store  for  us, 
and  thankful  of  it  we  part,  thinking  that 
Christmas  Day  is  only  about  one  month 
in  the  future,  and  the  joys  and  each 
others  companionship  will  again  be 
shared.  ■ —  Aubi-ey  Gregox*y  (17),  New 
York. 


HERE  COPIES  THE  ALUMNj 
Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (18), 
New  York 


Dear  Editor :  I  am  so  pleased  to  write 
once  more  to  Our  Page  wliei-e  I  have 
taken  so  much  comfort  and  pleasure  in 
drawing  and  writing  for  it.  Even  though 
I  don’t  expect  to  find  my  work  in  it,  I 
look  forwaixl  to  it  and  when  it  conies 
not  one  word  escapes  my  eyes. 

You  only  mentioned  to  send  a  line,  but 
as  1  sat  thinking  of  all  the  “old  kids” 
coming  back,  I  pictured  a  comic  picture 
of  us  in  my  mind  and  so  tried  my  best 
to  put  it  on  papex*. 

I  am  still  on  the  fann,  keeping  house 
for  my  brother  and  sister,  where  I  have 
been  for  over  a  yeaiv  Had  thrashers  for 
supper  last  night  and  dinner  today.  They 
came  twice  this  yeai*.  I  don’t  mind  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  them  if  they  do  not  come 
unexpectedly.  « 

Am  closing.  I  wish  gi*eat  progress  to 
Our  Page  the  coming  year  and  more  to 
come. — From  a  Friend  and  Readei',  Char¬ 
lotte  Booth,  New  York. 


Dear  Editor :  I  haven’t  any  photo  of 
myself,  am  not  worth  looking  at  any¬ 
how,  so  am  sending  a  couple  of  draw¬ 
ings  instead.  It  certainly  seems  natural 
to  be  sending  something  again,  like  old 
times.  I  have  been  so  lazy  for  the  last 
few  months  that  I  almost  passed  out. 
Nevertheless  I  have  read  the  Page  each 
time  and  say  it  is  still  getting  better  and 
better.  The  x-adio  joke  I  enjoyed  espe¬ 
cially  in  October  issxie,  though  I  have 
never  received  anything  like  that  with 
mine.  Peidiaps  I  don’t  know  how  to 
work  it  yet. 

We  certainly  have  had  nice  Fall 
weathei*.  Just  now  is  a  nice  time  to  be 
out  of  doors.  Old  Dame  Nature  being 
very  generous  with  her  magical  paint 
box  she  seems  to  delight  in  turning  every 
nook  and  dale  into  a  spot  of  inimitable 
beauty,  as  only  she  can.  Makes  a  fellow 
want  to  quit  work  and  go  fishin’. — So 
long,  N.  Hallock,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  Several  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  contributed  anything 
to  Our  Page,  but  upon  looking  through 
the  pages  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  i-eccntly,  I  was 
so  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  good 
old  department  still  in  active  existence 
that  I  was  inspired  to  pen  this  short 
epistle  to  keep  the  fires  of  companionship 
burning. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  no¬ 
tice  the  almost  unbelievable  improvement 
in  the  page  since  the  days  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  with  it.  The  very  commendable 
way  in  which  it  is  conducted  is,  in  itself, 
worthy  of  much  praise,  both  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  arrangement  of  material. 
Due  to  the  former  this  literary  (?)  at¬ 
tempt  probably  will  never  get  past  that 
vei'y  efficient  and  ever-hungry  bit  of  of¬ 
fice  equipment  commonly  known  as  the 
waste  basket. 

Contrai’y  to  the  suggestion  that  Miss 
Charlotte  Booth  once  expressed  in  her 
naively  captivating  way,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  middle 
name  is  “rhyme.”  The  enclosed  poem 
will,  I  think,  carry  out  my  assertions  be¬ 
yond  any  possible  doubt.  Prose  in  the 
form  of  short  stories  anti  anecdotes  is 
much  easier  and  more  interesting  to  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  success  in  the  fields 
of  fiction  is  the  goal  I  have  set  for  my¬ 
self,  and  so  far  I  have  not  met  with  ut¬ 
ter  disappointment,  although  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  my  attempts  or  rather  their  re¬ 
sults  are  not  so  gratifying  as  they  could 
be.  However,  I  believe  that  in  the  end 
persistence  and  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  ultimately  help  me  to  sux-mount 
all  difficulties. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself  that 
was  taken  about  one  year  ago.  In  closing 
I  wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  good 
(Continued  on  Page  1446) 
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Brawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (15), 
New  York 

Oct.  10. — Nice  today.  The  sun  shines 
and  it  is  perfect  October  weather.  The 
recent  frosts  have  tinted  the  maple  leaves 
a  great  deal.  Helped  sort  potatoes  and 
put  them  in  the  cellar.  We  had  30  bushels 

Oct.  12. — Warm  today,  but  the  south 
wind  and  black  clouds  tell  of  rain.  Picked 
apples  for  Winter  use.  Received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  the  readers  of  Our  Page. 

Oct.  17. — Got  up  late  this  morning  to 
hear  the  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  over¬ 
head.  It  has  rained  nearly  all  day.  Did 
my  chores  this  morning.  After  I  had 
finished  them  I  drew  a  picture  to  send  to 
Our  Page.  Read  a  wdiile  this  P.  M.,  as 
it  was  raining  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  Went  after  the  cows  and  did  my 
other  chores  tonight. 


Oct.  10. — Report  card  day.  Got  three 
“A’s”  and  one  “B.”  Not  much  doing. 

Oct.  31. — Hallowe’en.  Saw  big  parade. 
Boy  Scout.  Directed  traffic  until  nine 
o’clock.  Held  crowd  back  until  beginning 
of  parade.  Helped  judges  later  during 
parade.  Stayed  over  night  with  a  friend. 

Nov.  1. — Up  late.  Fed  and  watered 
chickens.  Went  to  school.  Bad  day.  No 
lessons  done  on  account  of  parade  last 
night.  Test  in  French. 

Nov.  2. — School.  Got  a  piece  for  public 
speaking  which  is  tomorrow  night.  Picked 
up  potatoes  after  school. — Nuff’s  anuff. 
“Soupie”  (14),  New  Jersey. 


Oct.  27. — An  exceedingly  nice  day  for 
this  time  of  year.  Had  a.  houseful  of 
company.  Went  to  Rochester  in  the 
afternoon  and  attended  *a  show  at  the 
Eastman.  It  certainly  was  worth  the 
effort.  The  scenery  is  most  beautiful. 

Nov.  1. — Rained.  Started  thrashing 
and  had  to  stop ;  got  the  mail  and  read 
a  while  before  dinner.  Still  raining  in 
the  P.  M.,  so  I  drew  two  pictures. 

Nov.  3. — Got  a  letter  ready  for  Our 
Page.  Looked  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  Read 
Nellie  Parker’s  poem  and  I  wish  to  say 
I  never  before  read  a  poem  on  Our  Page 
that  I  liked  as  well.  The  artists  are  all 
improving  so  fast  I'm  almost  ashamed  to 
send  in  my  drawings  for  consideration. 
Well,  dear  friends,  it  is  still  raining.  I 
will  say  “adieu”  until  the  lapse  of  an¬ 
other  month.  From  “Buddie”  (17),  New 
York. 


Oct.  S. — Went  to  town  with  milk. 
Ironed  this  morning.  Listened  to  world 
series  game  in  afternoon.  Read  this 
evening. 

Oct.  11. — Went  to  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  for  books.  Cleaned  my  room,  hall, 
and  sitting-room.  Picked  grapes.  Car¬ 
ried  in  the  milk  and  turned  out  cows. 
Wrote  a  letter  and  listened  to  the  radio 
this  evening. 

Oct.  29. — Sewed  all  morning.  Went 
to  practice  play  in  the  afternoon.  Sewed 
tonight  and  read  some  of  “Laddie,”  by 
Gene  Stratton  Porter.  From  “Eddie” 
(15),  Connecticut. 


Nov.  1. — Winter  will  soon  be  here*  but 
what’s  the  use  of  worrying?  The  trees 
are  fast  losing  their  Summer  frocks  and 
the  woods  will  soon  be  black  and  bare. 
The  trees  have  certainly  been  a  gorgeous 
sight  this  Fall,  almost  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  ever  seen.  Leaves  of  every 
hue  and  color  imaginable. 

Nov.  2. — A  perfect  Autumn  day.  This 
must  be  Indian  Summer.  We  did  not 
have  any  frost  here  until  the  middle  of 
October.  All  the  crops  are  about  har¬ 
vested.  We  had  quite  a  large  garden  this 
year.  Raised  over  50  bushels  of  peas 
from  one-half  bushel  planted.  Would 
have  had  a  lot  of  shell  beans  but  the  rust 
struck  them  on  account  of  so  much  wet 
weather. 

Nov.  3. — Rose  about  6  :30,  took  a  bite 
to  eat  and  hustled  off  to  the  depot  with 
Prince.  I  think  I  will  appreciate  my 
education  more,  having  to  work  for  it. 

No.  4. — Went  to  school  as  usual.  Fri¬ 
day  is  always  test  day.  Rapid  calcula¬ 
tion  is  great  fun  for  me,  but  English  is  a 
bore.  I’ve  just  finished  my  English  for 
tomorrow  and  here  it  is  nearly  11  o’clock, 
and  here  I  am  writing  in  a  diary.  You 
have  to  study  if  you  want  to  pass  the 
grades,  for  you  have  to  make  90  per  cent 
in  everything  in  order  to  get  through 
here.  Hallowe’en  w’as  silent  as  a  tomb 
here.  —  “Skinny,”  (Alumnus),  New 
Hampshire. 


Oct.  27. — Helped  pick  potatoes  this 
forenoon.  This  afternoon  it  rained,  so  I 
embroidered  a  sacque  for  my  little  niece. 

Oct.  28. — Got  company.  Picked  Lima 
beans,  fed  the  chickens  and  helped  get 
supper. 

Oct.  29. — My  sister  and  I  are  home 
alone  today.  The  rest  went  to  my  broth¬ 
er's  place  to  help  butcher.  Went  to 
town  in  the  evening. 

Oct.  30. — Got  lots  of  company  today. 
About  all  we  did  was  cook  and  wash 
dishes.  My  sister  and  I  went  to  church. 

Oct.  31. — Helped  husk  corn  and  haul  in 
pumpkins  today.  Kept  some  of  the  small 
ones  to  make  jack-o’-lanterns  with.  Went 
to  a  Hallowe’en  party  tonight.  Had  a 
good  time. 

So  long,  “Candy  Kid,”  (10),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Oar  Art — By  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


/ 


Birthday  Greetings — By  Franklin 
Kohler  (17),  Pennsylvania 


M 

Dame  Autumn — By  Esther  Herr  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Bees’  Nest — By  Norman  Hallock 
(Alumnus) ,  Connecticut 


A  Doubtful  Experiment — By  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (14),  New  York 


Cloth — By  Dorothy  Hill,  Neto  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Edna  Ross  (16), 
Pennsylvania 

Sweet  Potato  Puff 

Combine  two  cups  of  mashed  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  *4  tea- 


November  Woods — By  Aubrey  Gregory 
(17),  New  York 


Gone 


A  H £  Gu,w  tV-7iC\ 
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The  Gun  That  Brought  Home  the 
Turkey — By  Helen  Hessemer,  N.  Y. 


Trade — By  John  Mucha  (15),  New  York 


The  Old  Inn — By  Stanley  Brown  (15), 
New  York 

spoon  white  pepper  or  paprika,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  and  two  tablespoons  hot 
milk.  Stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  last,  fold  in  lightly  the  stiffly 
whipped  egg  whites.  Pour  into  a  greased 
pan,  stand  this  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  as 
for  all  souffles  and  custards,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. — 
Sent  by  Edna  Ross  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Michael  Riske  (14), 
New  York 


I  Do  Not  Know 

Why  does  the  night  sky  twinkle  dreams. 
And  leave  strange  fancies  in  my  heart? 

I  do  not  know. 

The  kill-deer  trails  across  the  moon, 

To  call  some  broken  wind-blown  tune 
Into  the  clouds. 

M  hy  do  the  gray  leaves  whisper  dreams 
And  form  dark  figures  in  the  grass? 

I  do  not  know. 

Two  black  hills  rise — a  silent  team — 
Creating  in  my  soul  a  dream 
Intangible. 

Why  does  the  cool  spring  splash  a  dream. 
And  drench  my  eyes  with  fantasy? 

I  do  not  know. 

Beyond  are  lands ;  beyond  is  sea, 

It  seems  I  live  them  all  in  me, 

I  do  not  know. 

— Written  by  Lucille  Thatcher,  New 
Jersey. 


November  Snow 

Five  and  thirty  snowflakes 
Came  tumbling  from  the  sky, 

And^  said  let’s  make  a  snowbank. 

We  can  if  we  but  try ; 

So  down  they  gently  fluttered 
And  lighted  on  the  ground. 

And  when  they  all  were  settled 
They  sadly  looked  around. 

“We’re  very  few  indeed,”  sighed  they, 
And  often  make  mistakes ; 

We  cannot  make  a  snowbank 
With  five  and  thirty  flakes. 

Just  then  the  sun  peeped  round  a  cloud 
And  smiled  at  the  array — 

The  disappointed  snowflakes 
Melted  quietly  away. 

— By  Marguerite  Grau  (15),  New 
York. 


Ways  of  Time 

“Why  dost  thou  tarry,  O  Time? 

Cries  impatient  youth,  “Away ! 

“Make  haste ;  the  world  is  waiting. 

For  the  gifts  of  another  day.” 

“Why  must  thou  linger  so,  Time? 

All  of  life  is  still  unspent ! 

Tomori'ow  flaunts  promises  far  more  en¬ 
chanting, 

Than  those  of  today,  Time.  Relent !” 

“Why  dost  thou  hurry,  O  Time?” 

The  graybeard  cries  aghast. 

At  the  flying  years  he  has  left  behind, 
“How  swiftly  the  years  have  passed  !” 

“Surely  ’tis  but  a  day  it  seems, 

Since,  my  mother  her  blessings  gave ; 

O  !  Why  so  short  these  few  years  on 
This  earth,  and  then — the  grave?” 

And  endless,  relentless  Time, 

Goes  complacently  on  its  way; 

Heeds  not  the  urging  of  impatient  Youth, 
Or  the  pleas  of  the  aged  to  stay. 

Let  us  not  wish  for  tomorrow, 

Or  vainly  call  back  yesterday, 

But  work  with  our  might  in  the  present, 
’Ere  our  usefulness,  too.  fades  away. 

— By  Harold  Samson  (19),  New  York. 


Thanksgiving  Prayer 

For  every  tuft  of  this  brown  grass. 
For  the  blue  sky  overhead, 

For  the  stars  that  twinkle  o’er  us. 
When  we’re  snug  asleep  in  bed. 

For  the  tiny  brooklet’s  murmur, 

As  it  flows  through  yonder  field, 

For  the  gardens  that  we  harvest, 

And  all  the  crops  they  yield_, 

For  the  morning  and  the  sunshine. 

For  the  evening  and  the  mist, 

For  the  happy  day  a-dawning 
When  the  sun  the  east  has  kissed, 
For  the  Springtime  and  the  Summer, 
For  the  Winter  and  the  Fall, 

This  day,  that’s  our  Thanksgiving, 

We  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  all. 

— By  Murielle  Fuller  (17),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  anniversary  number  is  also  the 
Thanksgiving  number.  . 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  Our  Page.  Sup¬ 
posing  this  opportunity  for  the  polishing 
of  our  especial  talent  had  never  been  set 
before  us.  It  is  only  because  a  sensitive, 
fatherless  boy,  growing  into  a  great  man 
through  life  on  a  farm,  was  denied  this 
chance,  and  did  not  forget  his  youthful 
loneliness  and  longings,  that  we  have  Our 
Page  today.  That  boy  and  man  was  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Collingxvood,  and  he  has  passed 
on,  leaving  a  little  bit  of  himself  in  all 
our  hearts,  as  he  has  left  us  Our  Page. 
It  was  his  idea  that  boys  and  girls  of  the 
farm  should  furnish  the  copy  and  direct 
the  use  of  the  space  set  aside  for  them. 
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No  adult  was  to  be  allowed  to  elbow 
their  work  aside.  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 
was  to  be  not  only  for  them  but  of  them. 

We  have  done  well  this  month.  Just 
for  this  occasion  we  have  set  aside  the 
Joke  Department  and  Bird  Notes,  for 
which  we  happened  to  receive  very  little 
material.  But  considerable  amusement 
is  substituted  in  the  form  of  Charlotte 
Booth’s  caption  for  the  Alumni  letters. 
Our  Page  misses  the  Alumni,  although 
others  are  rising  to  fill  their  places,  sim¬ 
ply  because  each  person  is  a  special  com¬ 
bination  of  characteristics  not  found  in 
any  other  human  being.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
actly  duplicate  each  other,  but  must 
carry  on  in  our  own  individual  way. 

For  the  Christmas  number  we  will  need 
a  Christmas  story,  a  sketch  of  the  sheep 
of  Bethlehem  with  their  shepherd  boys, 
of  the  three  wise  men  who  followed  the 
star,  as  special  features.  The  regular 
caption  work  is  always  needed  and  needs 
no  comment.  Our  Page  will  be  delivered 
on  the  Slst,  so  this  makes  it  an  after- 
Christmas  number  and  New  Year’s  ma¬ 
terial  will  also  be  in  order. 

Work  for  the  Christmas  number  should 
reach  us  by  the  5th  of  the  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


Use  Black  Ink 

We  have  several  inquiries  this  month 
about  the  kind  of  ink  which  is  required 
in  drawing  for  Our  Page.  This  is  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  engraving  department 
where  the  drawing  are  reproduced : 

“Drawings  in  black  ink  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  those  of  purple,  blue  or  other 
colors.  These  other  colors  will  repro¬ 
duce  sometimes  but  are  not  dependable, 
and  usually  fail  entirely.” 

This  ought  to  explain  in  part  to  those 
contributors  whose  work  has  never  been 
printed  why  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Another  advice  worth  mentioning  is  the 
use  of  waterproof  ink  on  drawings  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ordinary  writing  ink.  The 
former  will  last  for  months  if  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  curdling  by  always  re¬ 
placing  the  cork  at  each  dip  of  the  pen. 
Good  ink  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  artist  who  wants  to  see  his  picture 
in  print. — I.  U. 

I  _ oar  - 

kettcri 

Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (14),  JYeio  York 

“I  will  write  you  tonight  instead  of 
carrying  away  the  neighbor’s  property. 
Our  artists  showed  a  very  good  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  spirit  and  the  nature  puzzle  is 
a  bit  spooky,  too.  Jack  Frost  didn’t  shake 
down  many  chestnuts  this  year,  for 
there  were  not  many  on  the  trees.” — Roy 
Bergman  (16),  New  York. 

“Our  Page  is  getting  along  very  good 
as  it  seems  to  me.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  cartoon  depart¬ 
ment  filled  with  funny  pictures.”  —  John 
Mucha  (15),  New  York. 

“After  a  long  period  of  dormancy  I 
woke  up  and  found  that  I  had  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  Our  Page  for  at  least  four  or 
five  months  and  it  seems  as  though  I  had 
lost  some  of  my  talent,  but  hope  to  re¬ 
gain  it  by  regular  contribution.  I  am 
going  to  high  school  and  devote  much 
of  my  time  to  football.” — Eli  Hirsimaki, 
Ohio. 

“My  contribution  to  Our  Page  this 
month  is  a  representation  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  feast.  I  made  an  attempt 
to  put  the  story  in  a  picture,  but  for 
some  reason  their  faces  won’t  look  glad. 
Nevertheless  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
been  given  the  ability  to  tell  a  part  of 
the  story  with  a  pen.” — Virginia  Wood 
(16),  West  Virginia. 

“I  am  sending  ‘Thanksgiving  on  the 
Farm,’  which  I  have  told  true  to  life. 
We  live  quite  a  distance  from  the  post 
office,  and  go  only  once  a  week  sometimes. 
Someone  will  be  going  to  the  post  office 
tonight,  «o  I  have  fixed^  this  to  send.” — 
Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

♦Marks  name  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Charlotte  Booth,  Hazel  Lawton, 
♦Stanley  Brown  (14),  Elizabeth  Molloy,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Billings  (8),  Althea  Holden  (11),  Violet 
Potter,  Thelma  Jerdo  (11),  ‘Marguerite  Grau 
(15),  Ruth  Miller,  Mildred  Klima,  Helen  Har¬ 
mon,  Frances  Knickerbocker  (14),  Helen  Cer- 
veny,  ‘John  Mucha,  ‘Helen  Messner,  Chris¬ 
tine  Shillieto,  ‘Frances  Brace  (11),  M.  Gippert, 
‘Carl  Ratsch.  Howard  Myers  (15),  Dorothy  But¬ 
terfield,  ‘Elizabeth  Humphrey,  ‘Pearl  Lynn 
(17),  Hilda  Yancey  (12),  Alice  Schutt  (10), 
‘Roy  Bergman  (10). 

New  Jersey. — Ruth  Huber,  Anna  Filak.  Steph¬ 
en  Chrappa  (14),  Roseally  Gallucci,  ‘Lucille 
Thatcher,  ‘Clarence  Campbell  (14),  ‘Helen 
Dadinoff  (15),  Edna  MacGill  (15),  Anna  Bart- 
let  (12),  Oscar  Hettema  (10). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Esther  Herr,  Elinor  Maser 
(14),  Amy  Springer,  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
•Edna  Ross  (16). 

Connecticut. — Olive  Munson  (1<)>  John  May 
(12),  Dorothy  Strom,  Eunice  Letsky  (13),  Anna 
Helensky  (12),  ‘Berta  Griffiths,  ‘Norman  Hal- 


lock,  David  Evans  (18),  ‘Edna  Garliek  (15), 
Lily  Caccadolmi,  Catherine  Hall  (10). 

Massachusetts. — ‘Murielle  Fuller  (17),  Ruth 
Eaton  (13),  Erna  Preissler  (11). 

New  Hampshire. — Donald  Hubbard  (11),  ‘Earl 
Anderson,  Ruth  Mackenzie. 

Vermont, — Taft  Northrup. 

Maine. — Duane  Hardy  (9). 

Delaware. — Virginia  Rawlins  (10),  Myrtle 
Dickerson  (15). 

North  Carolina. — Ruth  Boggs  (12). 

Maryland. — Chandlee  Robison,  Retlia  Greene 
(17). 

West  Virginia, — Virginia  Wood  (10). 

Ohio. — Robert  Pfouts,  Eli  Hirsimaki. 

Washington. — George  Volland  (10). 

Letters  Wanted.— Violet  Potter,  New  York; 
David  Evans  (18),  Connecticut. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

The  largest  part  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
days  was  spent  in  her  studio,  her  dearly 
loved  studio.  Here  she  wrote  the  his¬ 
tory  of  her  life,  as  canvas  after  canvas 
went  forth  to  tell  the  stoi’y  of  her  on¬ 
ward  march.  It  was  surely  a  famous 
roomful  of  priceless  treasures. 

Around  its  walls  were  sketches  and 
sketches,  the  result  of  half  a  century  of 
study.  “I  never  part  with  a  single 
sketch.”  she  once  said.  “It  is  by  their 
help  that  I  pass  judgment  on  myself.  I 
compare  my  works  and  I  try  not  to  slip 
backwards.” 

In  that  very  sentence  lay  the  deep 
secret  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s  success.  “I 
try  not  to  slip  backwards.”  Her  great 
aim  was  to  make  each  picture  better  than 
the  last  one  painted.  Though  she  be¬ 
came  “all  the  rage”  in  England  and 
America,  she  never  for  a  moment  allowed 
the  high  standing  of  her  name  to  be  an 
excuse  for  hasty  or  careless  work.  Every 
stroke  was  made  with  care  and  according 
to  law  and  order. 

She  had  her  own  methods  of  work, 
just  as  every  true  artist  does,  fine  little 
points  which  she  had  worked  out  from 


her  own  experience  and  from  her  years 
of  teaching  following  her  father’s  death. 
After  the  drawing  was  made,  she  covered 
it  lightly  with  color,  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  outline.  The  first  paints  went  on 
with  a  bold  dash  and  the  canvas  was  left 
to  dry  for  a  year  or  more.  When  the  right 
time  came,  she  returned  to  it  and  worked 
away  until  she  was  satisfied  she  had  done 
her  best.  Not  until  then  would  she  al¬ 
low  it  to  leave  her  studio,  even  though 
purchasers  were  waiting  with  bitter  im¬ 
patience. — By  Frances  Elizabeth  Chatter 
in  All  Arts. 


Finds  for  the  Fern  Bowl 

Yesterday  I  went  walking  to  see  if  I 
could  find  enough  stuff  for  the  fern  bowl, 
and  wonder  of  wonders,  I  did.  Of  course 
the  moss  was  easy.  I  got  some  from  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  at  the  foot  of  an  oak 
tree.  Gold  thread  came  next,  growing 
at  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  It  was  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  oak  leaves,  so  I  could 
only  see  a  few  of  its  deep-green  three- 
parted  notched  leaves  peeping  through. 
The  roots  from  which  the  plant  gets  its 
name  are  very  pretty,  being  as  slender  as 
a  thread  and  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
What  a  lot  of  checkerberries  there  are 
scattered  about !  They  taste  good  enough, 
though,  don’t  they? 

I  had  to  take  a  stick  to  rake  away  the 
leaves  before  I  found  the  partridge  berry 
vines  with  their  tiny  rounded  leaves  and 
their  bright  scarlet  berries.  I  think  the 
fragrant  arbutus-like  flowers  are  very 
pretty,  but  I  have  often  wondered  why  a 
flower  blooming  in  July  should  need  a  fur 
coat.  Perhaps  it’s  to  be  fashionable. 

When  I  went  up  to  the  pines  to  find 
my  rattlesnake  plantain  I  also  found  a 
few  plants  of  pipsissewa  which  although 
useless  for  the  bowl  I  was  planning,  I 
picked  for  a  bouquet.  It  has  very  dark 
green  glossy  leaves  in  two  whorls  about  a 
brownish  stem.  The  plantain  has  broad 
green  leaves  striped  with  silver.  These 
leaves  are  in  a  group  close  to  the  ground. 
And  then  with  the  addition  of  a  tiny 
fern  I  was  done  and  ready  to  go  home. — • 
Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Here  Come  the  Alumni 

(Continued  from  Page  1444) 

wishes  to  all  the  readers  of,  and  con¬ 
tributors  to  Our  Page. — Harold  Lamson 
(19),  New  York. 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  Here  I  am 
again !  Another  -year  gone.  It’s  been 
hard  to  refrain  from  contributing  to  Our 
Page  every  month,  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
amply  rewarded  at  last  by  waiting.  I 
have  been  following  Our  Page  very  close¬ 
ly  the  last  12  months  and  can  truly  say 
it  has  made  wonderful  progress.  Just 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Last  Summer  in  reading  our  daily  paj 
per  I  came  across  the  names  of  the  25 
prize  winners  in  the  shredded  wheat  con¬ 
test  and  saw  Sarah  Graham’s  name 
among  the  winners.  Right  then  and  there 
I  knew  that  it  was  our  Sarah  !  And  how 
proud  I  felt.  I  think  that  all  of  us  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  proud  when  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  Our  Page  meets  with  success.  A 
girl  from  New  Hampshire  won  a  free 
trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  also,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  was  a  contributor  to  Our  Page. 

I  have  started  in  business  college  after 
an  eight  years’  vacation  from  school,  and 
it  is  very  interesting.  But  oh,  how  I 
miss  the  country  !  I  go  back  and  forth 
each  day  and  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  the 
city  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  is 
something  so  restful,  so  peaceful  about 
the  farm  that  I  just  love  it.  But  one 
must  have  an  education,  and  not  being 
able  to  attend  high  school  I  must  make 
the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  which 
I  now  have.  I  have  earned  over  $100 
this  Summer  all  the  way  from  the  profit 
on  my  pullets  and  selling  vegetables  _  to 
“picking  blueberries,  haying  and  painting 
our  neighbor’s  house.  Education  costs 
money,  we  all  realize  that,  but  how  much 
more  energy  we  can  put  into  our  work 


when  we  have  some  definite  goal  ahead 
of  us. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
letter  from  Bertha  Balentine.  I  was 
sick  a  whole  year  with  a  form  of  heart 
trouble,  and  know  just  how  she  feels.  To 
her  I  say  practice  patience  and  keep  up 
your  courage  and  things  will  come  out  all 
right.  It  was  while  recovering  from  my 
illness  that  I  began  to  contribute  to  Our 
Page  in  earnest. 

The  best  of  good  luck  and  prosperity 
to  you  all.  Ever  a  booster  for  Our  Page. 
— Earl  Anderson,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends  :  This  is  the  anniversary 
month,  is  it  not?  I  am  sending  you  a 
sketch  as  I  promised  you  I  would.  I 
didn’t  get  a  chance  to  see  Our  Page  for 
October,  but  know  it  is  as  interesting  as 
ever.  I  am  attending  art  school  at  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  in  Philadelphia,  an 
evening  school.  It  has  a  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  things  of  beauty  and  art,  from 
many  countries  of  the  world.  Also  many 
good  paintings.  I  am  in  the  sketch  class, 
learning  to  draw  the  head.  I  think  it  is 
very  interesting,  and  like  the  teachers  we 
have.  Am  also  taking  a  course  in  fash¬ 
ion  designing,  and  find  this  very  fasci¬ 
nating. 

I  hope  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page 
who  love  art  and  drawing,  will  sometime 
get  a  chance  to  go  to  an  art  school. 
Yours,  Esther  M.  Herr  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Winter,  1  think,  is  a  jolly  time, 
Sometimes  the  ground  looks  as  white  as 
lime. 

Sleigh  riding  is  a  very  fine  sport, — 
Skating  and  skiing  and  all  that  sort. 

Of  course  there  are  times  that  are  dull 
and  drear, 

Put  together  they  don’t  last  one-eighth 
of  the  year. 

As  all  girls  and  boys  of  the  north  coun¬ 
try  know, 

’Tis  both  sorrow  and  joy  that  lurk  in 
the  snow. 

Written  by  Helen  Bingman  (11). 
New  York. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  1441) 
board  decided  they  would  stay,  paying 
their  trolley  fare  even  to  go  home  to  din¬ 
ner.  One  of  the  selectmen  of  this  town 
who  has  raised  a  wonderful  family  of  10 
children  had  five  of  them  go  to  a  one- 
room  school  and  five  to  the  big  consoli¬ 
dated  school.  He  doesn’t  hesitate  a  min¬ 
ute  in  saying  that  the  first  five  learned 
more  and  did  far  better  in  every  way 
than  the  last  five.  The  Parson  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  talk  the  other  night  at  a  place,  and 
there  happened  to  be  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent  present.  When  the  Parson  called 
for  those  who  had  been  to  a  one-room 
school  he  was  one.  To  the  Parson’s 
claim  that  the  one-room  school  was  a 
school  of  character  and  individuality  he 
voluntarily  added  it  was  also  a  school  of 
resourcefulness.  He  claimed  the  scholar 
m  such  a  school  was  thrown  more  on  his 
own  resources  than  in  the  graded  school. 
Hie  family  life  with  the  teacher  all  day, 
eating  together  at  noon  and  playing  to¬ 
gether  at  recess,  is  really  a  wonderful 
chance  also  for  mutual  helpfulness. 

No  Applesauce. — How  we  shall  miss 
our  applesauce  this  Winter !  They 
started  a  barrel  of  apples  down  from 
\  ermont  just  before  the  flood  and  by  this 
time  they  must  be  applesauce  or  cider — 
probably  a  little  of  both.  We  put  up 
quite  a  lot  of  peaches,  and  these  are  fine, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  canned  chicken.  How 
handy  canned  chicken  is  when  you  want 
to  get  up  a  good  meal  and  get  it  quicklv. 
bister  is  opening  a  can  now.  Creamed 
with  toast  it  does  not  go  so  badly  for 
supper.  As  the  Parson  said  before,"  that 
pressure  cooker  is  one  of  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  things  on  the  place.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  could  not  part  with  it.  We  canned 
a  few  green  -  beans,  thinking  the  frost 
would  get  them,  and  they  are  fine.  When 
the  Parson  gets  the  field  beans  all 
thrashed  and  winnowed  up  in  the  wind 
there  ought  to  be  nearly  a  barrel  of  them. 
I  hey  will  come  in  good,  as  we  have  hard¬ 
ly  any  potatoes.  No  eggs  now  either. 
It  was  certainly  a  bad  Summer  for  pul¬ 
lets  to  grow,  so  cold  and  wet,  and  while 
we  have  quite  a  number  of  them  and  they 
ought  to  be  laying  before  this,  as  it  is 
we  do  not  get  a  single  egg. 

From  Vermont.— Here  it  is,  Saturday, 
November  12.  As  the  Parson  was  just 
now  writing,  there  comes  a  postal  from 
his  sister  in  Vermont — the  first  word 
since  the  terrible  flood.  She  seems  to 
think  the  loss  was  not  as  great  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  papers,  but  the  whole  thing 
was  bad  enough.  She  had  not  received  a 
letter  the  Parson  wrote  over  a  week  ago. 
The  big  new  bridge  at  Randolph  went 
out;  14  houses  in  Gaysville  went  down 
stream — which  couldn’t  have  left  very 
many.  It  is  only  a  small  place — the  Par¬ 
son  taught  school  there  nearly  40  years 
ago% 

Why  Not. — Yes,  why  not  just  such  a 
flood,  and  there  is  no  use  laying  it  to  the 
Almighty.  Every  time  the  Parson  goes 
to_  A  ermont  lie  lias  had  visions  of  just 
this  thing.  Skin  off  the  lumber  and  skin 
off  the  wood,  the  very  last  stick.  Nothing 
left  for  the  most  part  but  a  few  forest 
weeds — white  birch  and  the  like.  One  of 
the  latest  moves  has  been  for  rich  town 
folk  to  go  out  and  buy  a  farm  and  even 
cut  off  all  the  sugar  maples  for  wood  or 
last  blocks,  and  then  sell  the  farm  again, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  no  one  could 
make  a  living  on  it.  This  is  the  very 
same  thing  that  ruined  so  much  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  steam  sawmill  is  the  black 
hand  that  reaches  out  with  its  bony  claws 
and  carries  the  heart — the  woodlot — off 
the  farm.  Then,  too,  millions  of  the  little 
spruces  are  skinned  off  for  Christmas 
trees.  Bare  ledges  and  bare  mountain¬ 
sides  won’t  hold  back  water.  Skinning 
the  mountainsides^pf  the  timber  is  what 
ruined  China  and  brought  all  her  famine 
and  poverty,  and  it  is  just  what  will  ruin 
any  country. 

A  New-tq-us  Car. — And  what  do  you 
think,  the  Parson  nearly  forgot  to  write 
the  most  important  thing  of  all — about 
the  new-to-us  car !  Most  everyone 
thinks  it’s  a  new  car — it  looks  so  nice. 
It  belonged  to  the  Buick  dealer,  and  no 
one  ever  drove  it  but  his  chauffeur.  It 
has  been  run  two  seasons,  about  15,000 
miles,  but  the  boys  say  that  is  not  so 
much  for  a  Buick  sedan,  1926  model.  It 
really  did  not  cost  us  much  more  than 
the  price  of  a  new  Ford.  One  cannot 
wait  for  the  new  Fords  forever.  My,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  car.  A  man  who  heard 
the  Parson  make  a  speech — so  called — in 
Hartford  last  Spring  told  the  Parson  to 
let  him  know  when  he  needed  another 
car.  So  of  course,  you  see,  the  Parson 
let  him  know.  It  wouldn’t  have  been 
right  not  to  !  Then  when  the  Parson  told 
him  about  this  car  he  sent  on  a  check 
that  more  than  three-fourths  paid  for  it. 
He  has  always  approved  of  the  way  the 
Parson  tries  to  do  church  work  in  the 
country. 

Thanksgiving. — Of  course  our  great 
Thanksgiving  is  that  Sister  is  here  with 
us.  Such  a  year  of  it  as  she  has  had 
and  she  cannot  go  to  school  yet.  But  she 
does  some  school  work  at  home  and  she 
and  her  mother  are-  so  happy  together — 
all  day  long.  She  can  drive  the  Ford  real 
well  now,  and  had  hold  of  the  wheel  of 
the  other  car  several  times.  She  will  be 
old  enough  to  get  a  license  next  February 
— then  she  and  her  mother  can  go  out 
together.  So  our  Thanksgiving  centers 
not  around  the  cellar  of  vegetables — ■ 
mighty  few  there  at  best — but  around 
our  one  and  only  little  girl. 


Yes,  They  Are  Farm-bred  Children 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Winter  Is  Here. — This  has  been  such 
a  lace  Fall  that  Winter  shopping  has 
been  slow  to  start,  and  from  the  retailer’s 
standpoint  there  will  be  a  very  short 
season.  Christmas  goods  are  on  display, 
and  these  must  be  followed  by  new 
styles  for  southern  travel.  The  result  is 
that  reduction  sales  on  Winter  garments 
began  quite  early,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
short  season  for  the  sale  of  Winter  coats 
and  dresses.  Early  prices  seemed  high, 
but  they  are  beginning  to  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  In  considering  the  high  prices  for 
women’s  coats  and  wraps,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  high 
wages  paid  in  the  garment  industry,  but 
also  tae  fact  that  materials  and  finishings 
are  much  more  luxurious  than  25  years 
ago.  Formerly,  a  woman  of  modest 
means  did  not  expect  a  Winter  wrap  of 
deep-piled  fabric  with  rich  silk  lining 
and  handsome  fur  trimming,  as  she 
usually  does  now.  Comparing  what  we 
get  now  with  kdrseys  and  heavy  but 
plain  materials,  lined  with  sateen  or 
Venetian,  our  present  high  prices  are  not 
so  high  after  all.  We  see  some  very 
practical  coats  of  the  sports  type  made 
of  tweed  with  a  lining  of  kasha ;  they  are 
very  warm,  and  are  especially  suitable 
for  the  college  girl  or  for  one  who  must 
take  country  walks  and  drives. 

An  Outfit  for  the  Wee  Girl. — The 
first  of  the  pictures  shows  a  pretty  out¬ 


the  back  was  decorated  with  wool  em¬ 
broidery  in  shades  of  red,  green  and 
black.  The  front  of  the  waist  had  two 
horizontal  buttonholes  below  the  neck 
opening,  and  a  band  the  material  was 
passed  through  these,  Hanging  loose  like 
a  tie.  The  skirt  had  a  center  panel  with 
pleats  on  each  side,  with  a  pocket  of  em¬ 
broidery  set  across  the  top  of  the  pleats. 
The  belt  of  this  dress  was  narrow,  and 
was  made  of  the  material,  with  a  little 
spot  of  embroidery  in  front,  in  place  of 
a  buckle.  The  use  of  wool  embroidery 
on  cloth  dresses  seems  to  have  returned, 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  trimming  with¬ 
out  much  work  or  expense.  We  have 
seen  some  dresses  having  a  blouse  with  a 
set-in  pocket  at  the  right  side;  and  a 
motif  in  bright  colored  embroidery  at 
the  left,  or  a  plain  dark  velvet  dress  will 
sometimes  have  a  piece  of  bright  embroi¬ 
dery  on  the  left  hip — a  bunch  of  flowers 
or  conventional  design. 

The  Popular  Velvet. — Velvet  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  handsomest  of  all  in 
those  transparent  velvets,  that  are  so 
graceful,  and  so  expensive.  We  are  told 
that  the  transparent  velvets  are  far  more 
perishable  than  other  weaves,  as  the  pile 
cannot  be  restored  so  satisfactorily  by 
steaming.  There  are  many  very  hand¬ 
some  printed  and  broche  velvets,  costing 
about  $7  a  yard  and  up.  The  dress  fig¬ 
ured  is  a  plain  black  velvet.  The  skirt 


fit  for  the  small  girl.  The  coat  was  cut 
kimono  style,  plain  and  flaring,  and  was 
made  of  smooth  green  cloth.  It  was  fas¬ 
tened  with  loops  and  buttons  at  the  side. 
The  original  feature  was  the  trimming, 
which  consisted  of  a  panel  of  green  and 
white  striped  cloth.  This  panel  was 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  had  the 
stripes  running  across.  The  panel  was 
trimmed  with  an  ornament  cut  out  of 
the  green  cloth,  in  the  form  of  two  dia¬ 
monds.  This  design  was  not  made  of 
banding,  but  was  cut  out  of  the  cloth, 
and  then  stitched  flat  on  the  panel.  We 
have  seen  trimming  of  this  sort  used  on 
cloth  dresses  with  good  effect.  The 
sleeves  were  trimmed  with  a  small  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  striped  cloth,  stitched  flat, 
above  the  cuffs.  Collar  and  cuffs  had  a 
narrow  edge  of  white  coney  fur.  The 
little  hat  was  green  velvet  and  silk,  and 
the  cloth  leggings  matched  the  coat.  It 
Avas  a  pretty  outfit,  but  simple,  as  all  the 
nicest  children’s  clothes  are. 

The  Useful  Jersey  Cloth.  The 
next  figure  shows  a  pretty  style  in  jersey 
cloth,  which  remains  very  popular  for 
house  or  sports  dresses,  and  for  children’s 
clothes.  This  dress  Avas  of  green  jersey, 
the  skirt  being  tucked  at  the  top  to  form 
a  deep  yoke,  and  falling  in  pleats  beloAv 
the  tucks.  The  Avaist  was  entirely  plain, 
but  bloused  over  the  skirt.  The  Avaist 
fastened  at  the  side,  where  there  Avere 
three  double  buttonholes.  These  button¬ 
holes  were  trimmed  Avith  boAvs  of  the  ma¬ 
terial — not  really  bows,  however,  but 
bands  about  five  inches  long  and  tAvo 
inches  wide,  made  double,  and  rounded  at 
the  ends.  These  bands  were  drawn 
through  the  double  buttonholes  so  that 
they  narrowed  at  the  center,  and  gave  the 
effect  of  a  boAv.  We  have  seen  this 
trimming  used  on  seA'eral  cloth  dresses, 
and  it  is  new  and  pretty.  This  dress 
had  a  rather  Avide  soft  belt  of  dark  green 
leather,  with  a  plain  silver  buckle.  This 
style  of  dress  has  the  skirt  attached  to 
a  bodice  top,  and  in  this  case  the  Avaist 
Avon  Id  be  attached  over  this  to  give  the 
bloused  effect.  We  notice  that  wider 
belts  seem  to  be  coming  into  vogue,  but 
they  are  only  suited  to  slender  Avearers, 
as  there  is  no  Avell-defined  Avaist  line  as 
yet. 

Another  Jersey  Dress. — The  dress 
in  the  center  sIioavs  another  model  in  jer¬ 
sey  cloth,  this  being  pottery  red.  This 
had  a  Avaist  rather  reminiscent  of  a 
middy  blouse,  with  its  deep  pointed  yoke, 
edged  with  a  narrow  line  of  embroidery, 
and  plain  neck  opening,  but  the  collar  at 


has  all  its  fullness  grouped  in  cartridge 
pleats  in  the  front,  the  folds  falling  to 
an  irregular  edge  below  the  rest  of  the 
skirt.  This  is  a  style  very  often  seen 
now,  though  sometimes  this  effect  is -given 
at  one  side.  The  waist  had  rather  the 
outline  of  a  sweater,  opening  in  a  deep 
V  doAvn  the  front,  and  buttoned  at  the 
bottom.  The  lower  part  of  the  waist 
Avas  formed  of  bands  of  the  velvet  laid 
on  black  silk,  so  that  the  silk  shoAved  be- 
tAveen  the  bands ;  the  front  opening  was 
edged  with  a  band  of  velvet  stitched  flat. 
The  long  tight  sleeves  were  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  bands  of  the  velvet, 
showing  the  silk  between.  The  V-shaped 
\rest  avjjs  black  and  silver  brocade,  Avith 
a  knot  and  ends  of  the  same  forming  a 
jabot.  A  fold  of  the  brocade  showed  all 
around  the  bottom  of  the  blouse.  This 
Avas  a  very  plain  dress,  but  the  material 
made  it  very  handsome.  Velvet  is  often 
combined  Avith  the  metal  brocades  and 
lame  materials,  a  skirt  of  velvet  and  metal 
brocade  blouse  or  tunic  being  especially 
favored. 

Another  Vela'et. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  another  black  velvet,  in  this 
ease  trimmed  with  silk  embroidery.  This 
had  a  tunic  blouse,  the  plain  round  neck 
being  untrimmed  except  for  the  pointed 
double  jabot  that  fell  beloAv  at  one  side. 
A  panel  of  black  silk  Avith  a  conventional 
design  in  gaily  colored  silk  embroidery 
Avas  laid  across  the  front  of  the  tunic  at 
its  loAver  edge,  and  similar  panels 
trimmed  the  open  sleeves.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  trimming  is  effective  on  a  tunic 
blouse,  and  is  sometimes  embroidered  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  material,  instead  of  being  on 
the  silk  panel.  The  skirt  had  a  plain 
panel  in  front,  with  pleats  at  each  side, 
the  lower  edge  being  even,  without  any 
irregularity  of  hem. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — The  retailers  are 
noAV  displaying  all  sorts  of  goods,  useful 
and  useless,  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
Most  department  stores  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  mail  order  department,  and  many 
of  them  employ  a  professional  “shopper” 
avIio  will  help  mail  order  buyers  to  make 
a  selection.  We  do  not  belieAre  in  ignor¬ 
ing  your  home  merchant,  but  there  are 
many  things  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  in 
stock,  and  they  must  often  be  bought  by 
mail.  If  you  Avrite  to  the  mail  order  de¬ 
partment  of  some  big  city  store  or  to  a 
regular  mail  order  house,  telling  what 
you  want,  and  your  price  limit,  you  will 
get  suggestions  and  service. 

Among  the  attractive  neAV  handbags  we 
find  excellent  value  in  black,  brown  or 


navy  moire  for  $2.85.  A  girl  would  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  a  black  velvet  vanity 
studded  Avith  rhinestones,  which,  with 
purse  and  mirror,  costs  $2.85.  A  beaded 
purse  of  gilt  and  silver  costs  $2.75.  There 
is  a  great  variety  in  hat  ornaments  of 
rhinestones  and  pearls  for  about  $2  and 
up,  while  a  beautiful  rhinestone  brooch 
to  pin  on  the  shoulder  of  a  dress  is  $4.75. 
Choker  necklaces  cost  from  $1  up.  One 
fashionable  style  is  gold-plated  cobra 
chain  connected  Avith  topaz,  amethyst  or 
sapphire  beads,  this  costing  $4.50. 

Among  the  Christmas  bathrobes  are  at¬ 
tractive  blanket  styles  for  $4.95,  and 
brocaded  corduroy  for  the  same  price. 

A  flower  for  coat  or  corsage  is  a  wel¬ 
come  gift  to  girl  or  women,  and  one  may 
go  all  the  way  from  a  single  gardenia  or 
small  bunch  of  violets  at  45  cents  to  a 
gold  or  silver  spray  for  several  dollars. 

After  all  the  gauzy  underwear  we  see 
displayed,  it  is  interesting  to  find  long- 
sleeved  flannelette  nightgowns  are  still 
procurable.  One  style  of  slip-over  gOAvn 
in  broad  stripes,  is  $1.95 ;  blendoAvn, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  is 
$2.95.  We  also  noticed  some  attractive 
boys’  pajamas  of  domet  flannel  in  bright 
colored  stripes,  sizes  8  to  18,  for  $1.95. 


Sick  Goldfish 

What  ails  my  goldfish?  They  lose 
part  of  their  tails,  little  by  little,  till  it 
all  goes.  Then  the  fin  on  the  near  and 
then  the  off  side,  then  the  front.  I  have 
had  them  almost  a  year ;  this  trouble 
started  lately.  Where  could  I  find  a 
book  on  them?  I  expect  to  have  more  of 
them,  and  Avant  to  knoAV  more  about 
them  and  their  habits.  w.  M. 

Perhaps  these  fish  have  some  fungous 
disease.  There  are  certain  fungi  (molds) 
that  live  in  the  water  and  attack  fish  and 
other  animals.  Some  of  them  destroy  the 
fins.  Others  eat  holes  in  the  body,  Avliile 
others  cause  something  that  looks  like  a 
boil.  Common  table  salt  is  the  great 
treatment  for  fungous  diseases  of  fresh- 
Avater  fish.  Many  OAvners  of  aquariums 
put  a  little  salt  in  their  tanks  once  or 
twice  a  month  as  a  conditioner.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of 
Avater  Avill  not  injure  goldfish,  and  may 
help  them.  If  that  treatment  does  not 
ston  the  disease  try  stronger  salt  solu¬ 
tion,  dropping  the  fish  in  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  putting  them  back  into  the 
aquarium.  Repeat  the  dose  next  day  if 
the  sores  have  not  healed.  If  that  does 
not  cure  the  trouble  try  putting  enough 
potassium  permanganate  in  water  to  give 
it  a  fairly  strong  purple  color  and  put  the 
fish  in  that  a  few  minutes.  There  are  some 
other  chemicals  that  are  sometimes  tried 
for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  work  and  other  times  they  do 
not  help  much. 

I  suppose  from  the  letter  that  no  other 
fish  are  kep^  Avitli  the  goldfish.  Some  of 
the  species  that  are  kept  in  aquariums 
take  particular  pleasure  in  nibbling  the 
tails  and  fins  of  goldfish,  especially  the 
varieties  with  long  filmy  fins.  The  fish 
that  are  attacked,  either  from  loss  of 
blood  or  because  fungous  diseases  get  in, 
usually  die  in  a  short  time. 

There  is  a  chance  that  something  else 
is  the  trouble  with  these  fish.  Perhaps 
an  “ornamental”  castle  or  something  like 
that  has  been  put  in  the  aquarium  re¬ 
cently  and  the  fish  are  tearing  their  fins 
on  rough  edges. 

The  best  book  I  hat'e  seen  (in  English) 
on  the  care  of  aquarium  fishes  is  “Gold¬ 
fish  Varieties”  by  W.  T.  Innes.  I  am 
told  a  better  book  has  been  published 
very  recently  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
copy.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Old-fashioned  Chowder 

Allow  1  lb.  of  fish  for  each  person  to 
be  served.  Place  four  slices  of  fat  pork 
in  bottom  of  chowder  pan,  let  brown  but 
not  burn.  Remove  from  pot,  put  in  a 
layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  sliced  or  \rery 
small  onions  and  potatoes  shaved  thin. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  Avith  a  bit  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  finish  Avith  a  layer  of 
crackers.  Stir  one  teaspoon  of  flour  in 
half  pint  of  cream,  add  sufficient  milk  to 
cover  the  whole  mixture.  Cover  to  keep 
steam  from  escaping.  Cook  until  pota¬ 
toes  are  soft.  Just  before  serving  add 
one  cup  of  tomato  catsup. 

To  fry  fish  be  sure  the  fat  is  boiling 
hot,  roll  in  sifted  meal  and  place  skin 
side  up.  They  turn  more  easily  without 
breaking.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades 
Coin  Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in 
33  karat  Gold,  75c. 

No.  B — Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades 
embossed  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  33 
karat  Gold,  40c. 


No.  C — Three  assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  in  Gold — 
Holly  Box,  25c. 


Insurance  10c  extra .  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  “Si i\‘SV"a 


PPMNANTQ56  >neh  wool  Kahaki  shirting.  75c  ayd. 
IlCIvinHIl  I  O any  length.  Coatings,  suitings,  samples. 
Maine  wool  yarn,  *1.40  lb.  GORDON’S,  Dexter,  Maine 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  &rt«^baT"£ 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me, 


The  whole  world  knows  Aspirin  as 
an  effective  antidote  for  pain.  But  it's 
just  as  important  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin.  The 
name  Bayer  is  on  every  tablet,  and  on 
the  box.  If  it  says  Bayer,  it’s  genuine  ; 
and  if  it  doesn’t,  it  is  not !  Headaches 
are  dispelled  by  Bayer  Aspirin.  So  are 
colds,  and  the  pain  that  goes  with  them  ; 
even  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  promptly  relieved.  Get  Bayer — at 
any  drugstore — with  proven  directions. 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid 


HEATING  PLANT 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 


Our  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  AVash  e 
Basin.  Complete  with  V 
All  Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials.... 


WE  PAY  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $  I  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  Rd,  Burlington,  Vi. 


Try  the  New 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  and  Emollient 


FINE  LISLE  STOCK-  .00 
INGS— 3  PAIR  .  .  .  I - 

Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude. 
Sizes;-  8U  to  1 0 As .  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  NORWOOD,  MASS. 
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Guard  Your  Savings! 

WHEN  you  have  surplus  funds  to  invest,  play  safe!  Invest 
in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds — safer  than  any  single  first  farm 
mortgage.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are  mortgages  on  more  than 
400,000  farms  valued  at  over  twice  the  amount  loaned  upon  them. 
The  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed 
jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
with  combined  capital  and  reserves  of 
more  than  $70,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Completely  Tax-Exempt 
You  can  secure  these  Bonds  at  any  Federal  Land 
Bank,  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent,  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Readily  saleable;  excellent  collateral. 

Over  a  Billion  dollars’  worth  of  these  Bonds  are 
in  the  hands  of  investors,  including  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United  States 
Government  Insurance  fund.  Seasoned  by 
ten  years’  test.  Interest  always 
paid  the  day  it  is  due. 

Send  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular 
No.  16,  “Financing  the  Farmer,”  to 

Chas.  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

31  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Federal  Land 
Banks  are 
located  at 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


That'*  what  JA. 
Riploarla  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  mada 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
la  bifir  money  in  pulling  stump® 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

TRIPLE  POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost. 
. -  . .  ork. 


_ _  Hand  or 

Hercules  is  the 


horse  power  machines.  Easy  worl-  - 

fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so.  . .  _  .  a 

IA/ri<i,£fc  Today  for  new  combined  land 
clewinir  guide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  # $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1330  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Telling  about 


NEMA  CAPSULES 

(Tetrachlorethylene,  C.  P.) 
For  destroying 
Roundworms  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Noma  Booklet  sent  free  by 


The  One-Profit  WITTE 
Log  and 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS — everything  you  need  for  working  In 
ber.  Saws  15  to  40  cords  a  day  1  Change  to  tree  saw  in  8  minutes* 
l?11  WW  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATAIXXJUE,  ned 
m  MmMSi XSl  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Hours  Shipping  Service* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7898  Wltta  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

7898  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,. PA 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT. 

PARKE  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT.,  CAN. 


Fistula 

m  d  — i— i 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
Boccessf  ully  treated  every  year  with 

FLEMING’S  FISTOFORM 

No  experience  necessary,  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple:  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day, 
and  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails,  no 
matter  how  old  the  case  or  ihow  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  other  treatments  may  have  been.  $2.60  t 
bottle  sent  postpaid. 

Our  veterinarians  prescribe  free  for  all  cases  ] 
whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated  or  not.  | 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  VM’&.lSSg 


pAPEC 

~  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality— More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

—-“rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors”—  ‘capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — “handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  com  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  shimvuuiNtwvkt 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp  Dry 

I  have  had  many  years’  experience  in 
feeding  dried  beet  pulp  to  dairy  cows,  and 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  soak  the 
pulp  in  order  to  get  results.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  cows  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  water  all  the  time,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  dairy  barns  now.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  none  the  less  true  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  water  in  the  stanchions,  and 
Where  cows  are  simply  watered  twice  a 
day.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  com¬ 
parative  tests  to  determine  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  results  between  the  feeding  of 
soaked  pulp  and  dried  pulp,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  difference  except 
that  the  cows  getting  dry  pulp  will  drink 
more  water.  It  is  much  easier,  however, 
to  turn  the  cow  out  to  water  than  to 
carry  water  to  her  in  the  form  of  soaked 
pulp.  If  the  cow  is  given  all  the  water 
she  will  drink  she  will  do  her  own  soak¬ 
ing.  The  dry  pulp  is  apparently  just  as 
palatable  to  cows  as  'the  soaked  pulp. 

Michigan.  A.  c.  M. 


Sanitary  Amendments 
Affecting  Dairymen 

Will  you  give  a  full  account  of  the  new 
sanitary  code,  which  I  am  told  goes  in¬ 
to  effect  next  July?  Does  this  new  law 
compel  producers  of  butter  and  cream 
which  is  sold  to  creameries  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  butter  and  cheese,  to  over¬ 
haul  their  cow  stables  and  put  up  milk- 
houses  the  same  as  those  who  sell  to  the 
milk  companies?  M.  w.  G. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York'State  Sanitary  Code  is 
already  in  effect,  being  tlie  public  health 
law  of  the  State.  Amendments  are  made 
from  time  to  time  and  those  in  which  you 
are  doubtless  interested  most  are  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  3  relating  to  milk  and 
cream.  Recent  amendments  affect  the 
grading  of  milk  and  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cattle.  Th^se  were  made,  I 
understand,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
and  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  will 
of  that  department.  The  amendments  be¬ 
come  effective  on  July  1,  192S. 

This  chapter  of  the  sanitary  code  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  permit  from  the  local  health 
officer  must  be  obtained  by  all  who  wish 
to  sell  milk  or  cream  not  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  upon  the  premises.  All  to  whom 
such  permits  are  granted  must  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  code,  with  an 
exception  at  the  discretion  of  the  health 
officer  in  favor  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  sell  milk  from  not  more  than  one  cow. 
This  regulation,  as  now,  appears  to  be 
applicable  to  milk  dealers,  such  as  those 
peddling  milk  in  villages  and  towns, 
rather  than  to  the  producers  for  city 
markets  whose  supply  is  pasteurized  be¬ 
fore  distribution. 

There  are  regulations  also  in  the  code 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  milk, 
these  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
stables  and  yards,  care  of  utensils  and 
milk  before  it  is  delivered  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  dairy  management.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  already  exist  in  the  present  sani¬ 
tary  code. 

The  present  seven  grades  of  market 
milk  are  reduced  in  number  to  five,  these 
being  “Certified,  Pasteurized  Grade  A, 
Pasteurized  Grade  B,  Unpasteurized  Tu¬ 
berculin  Tested,  and  Unpasteurized  Not 
Tuberculin  Tested.”  The  joker  in  this 
classification  appears  in  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  latter  class,  it  being 
provided  that  no  milk  shall  be  designated 
as  “Unpasteurized  Not  Tuberculin  Test¬ 
ed”  “Unless  the  producer  thereof  has 
made  formal  application  in  writing  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  for  tuberculin  tests  of  his  cat¬ 
tle.” 

As  to  milk  and  cream  sold  to  creameries 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese, 
there  seems  to  be  some  fogginess  in  the 
regulations.  An  application  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  for  information 
brings  this  reply :  “We  are  now  working 
upon  some  supplementary  regulations 
which  will  clear  up  the  points  you  refer 
to.  as  well  as  some  others  that  are  not 
entirely  clear.”  “The  intent  is  that 
Chapter  3  shall  apply  only  to  milk  and 
cream  sold  for  human  consumption  in  its 
original  liquid  state  and  not  to  that  which 
is  to  be  used  for  any  manufacturing  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  any  person  selling  milk 
or  cream  to  consumers,  except  when,  it 
has  been  obtained  from  a  person  holding 
a  permit  from  the  health  officer  and  is 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  as  in 
public  eating  places,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  required  to  have  a  permit  from  the 
health  officer.”  “A  consumer  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  defined  as  any  person  who  secures 
milk  or  cream  to  be  used  for  himself  or 
others,  but  not  for  re-sale  except  for  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  premises.”  You  will  note 
from  this  that  the  one  who  sells  milk  or 
cream  to  consumers,  and  he  is  released, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  restaurant  keeper,  if 
he  obtains  bis  milk  from  a  person  bold¬ 
ing  a  permit  and  sells  it  for  consumption 
on  the  premises.  M.  B.  D. 


HEALS 


Watch  the  udder  and  teats — the 
“small”  but  tremendously  important 
element  in  milk-giving.  For  the 
hurts  and  troubles  that  constantly 
arise,  nothing  affords  such  imme¬ 
diate,  such  thorough  results  as  Bag 
Balm. 

This  wonderful  ointment,  so  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use,  starts  healing  at 
once.  Healthy,  normal  tissues  are 
restored  in  no  time.  For  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Inflammation,  Chaps, 
Cracked  Teats,  Injuries,  Cuts  or 
Bruises  of  all  sorts.  Bag  Balm  brings 
quick  relief.  The  regular  use  of  Bag 
Balm  makes  easy  milking  and  a  full 
pail  the  rule.  It  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

The  big  10-ounce  can  goes  a  long 
way — has  scores  of  healing  uses  for 
farm  and  home.  60c  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally. 
Free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  sent 
on  request. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndon vllle,  Vermont 


DIAMOND 


Standard  Sharp 


UuyaCaU* 


Standard  Dull 
Prive  Calk 


Extractor  and  Punch 


Drive  or 

SCREW 


Screw  Calti 


Wrench 


ot  Hind 


MODERN  SHOEING 
FOR  HARD  ROODS 


No  matter  how  cold  the  morning  or  how 
icy  the  road,  your  horaea  can  work  with 
ateady  regularity  if  ahod  with  Diamond 
Frost-Proof  Calka  and  Shoes. 

Diamond  DRIVE  Calka  cannot  twist  or 
come  loose,  although  they  are  inserted  or 
removed  with  a  single  light  blow.  Wear 
longer  but  coat  no  more.  Especially 
adapted  for  heavy  loads. 

Black  Diamond  SCREW  Calks  have  an 
extra  hard  tool  steel  center.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  service. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for 
DIAMOND  SHOES  and  CALKS. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 


Diamond  Caik  Horseshoe 
Company 

4730  Crand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


THE 

EASY 

WAY 


The  farmers  beat  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  for  froa 
catalog  showing  low  puces.  Address  Dept.  B-68 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  300  W.  ADAMS  SI.,  CHICAGO,  JLL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ration  for  Horses 

Is  it  best  to  feed  oats  to  horses  and 
buy  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed,  or  buy  a 
very  good  horse  feed  and  feed  our  oats 
with  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed,  oats  ad¬ 
ditional  ;  or  buy  our  horse  feed  and  buy  a 
guaranteed  32  per  cent  ration  and  re¬ 
duce  it  with  oats  to  a  24  per  cent  ration? 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  our 
oats  to  the  horses.  Ground  oats  are  a 
very  good  milk  feed.  j.  K.  G. 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 

The  practices  of  feeding  as  much  home¬ 
grown  feeds  as  possible  on  the  farm  and 
buying  your  concentrates  is  considered  by 
all  of  our  agricultural  economists  as  the 
best  practice. 

Oats  are  considered  one  of  the  best 
horse  feeds  that  we  have.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  are  palatable  and  are 
relished  by  horses,  they  are  safe  to  feed, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  hull,  even  though 
it  has  little  nutritive  value,  give  the 
grain  enough  bulk  to  prevent  digestive 
disturbances. 

A  24  per  cent  protein  ration  would  be 
a  pretty  narrow  ration  for  a  working 
horse,  and  it  also  would  be  too  expensive, 
as  the  excess  of  protein  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  would  be  broken 
down  and  the  nitrogen  thrown  off,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nutrient  used  for  energy. 
The  following  would  make  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  a  1,000-lb.  horse  at  hard  work : 
Oats,  12  lbs. ;  Timothy  hay,  12  lbs. ;  with 
an  occasional  bran  mash  on  some  off  day 
when  not  at  work.  J.  w.  B. 


A  High  Yearly  Test 


fancy,  47  to  50c ;  fair  to  good,  32  to  40c ; 
northern,  fancy,  55  to  58c ;  fair  to  good, 
30  to  45c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl.,  25 
to  26c;  chickens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small, 
18  to  20c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leg¬ 
horn  fowl,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $2  to  $2.50 
box ;  beets,  75  to  85c  box ;  cabbage,  50 
to  65c;  carrots,  75c  to  $1.50  box;  cauli¬ 
flower,  75c  to  $1  box ;  celery,  white,  $1 
to  $1.50  box ;  paschal,  $1.50  to-  $2.50 ; 
cucumbers,  No.  1,  $5  to  $7 ;  No.  2,  $2 
to  $3  box  ;|i>arsnipsj  $1  to  $1.25  box ;  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse,  50  to  75c  box ;  Iceberg, 
$4  to  $4.50  crate ;  peppers.  Bell,  $2  to  $3 
crate,  radishes,  hothouse,  75c  to  $1  box ; 
spinach,  65c  to  $1  box ;  squash  marrow, 
$1  to  $1.25  bbl ;  Hubbard,  I'M  to  U/^c 
lb ;  tomatoes,  11  to  15c  lb ;  repacks,  Cal., 
$1.75  half  box ;  turnips,  50  to  65c  box. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.59@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .95 

Gathered  . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44  (a)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Cooldng,  lb . 06@  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 05  @  .10 

Celery,  root  . 10  @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . .15@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 25  @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 


The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Dutchland 
Creamelle  Mary  Girl  749208  has  just 
closed  a  test  and  is  credited  with  26,842.2 
lbs.  milk,  containing  1,015.37  lbs.  fat  in 
365  days,  thus  showing  an  average  ot 
3.78  per  cent  fat  in  the  milk.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  at  the  age  of  four  years  nine  months 
14  days.  Her  best  seven  days’  official 
production,  made  shortly  after  freshening, 
shoivs  563.9  lbs.  milk,  containing  26.181 
lbs.  fat.  Her  365-day  fat  production  of 
1,015.37  lbs.  equivalent  to  1,269.21  lbs. 
butter  on  the  80  per  cent  basis,  makes 
her  the  116th  Holstein-Friesian  cow  to 
produce  more  than  1,000  lbs.  fat  in  365 
days. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  60*c  to  $2  box ;  $2.50 
to  $5.50  bbl ;  Greenings,  60c  to  $2  box ; 
King.  75c  to  $1.75  box;  McIntosh  Reds, 
$1.25'  to  $3.50  box ;  $4  to  $9  bbl ;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $1  to  $2  box;  Snow,  $1.25  to 
$2  box ;  Wolf  River,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  pea  beans,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  California  small  white,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  red 
kidney,  old,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  new,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  California  Lima  beans,  $7  to 
$7.25 ;  native  green  peas,  $5  to  $5.25 ; 
Canada,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  splits,  $6  to  $6.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  48  to  4$%c ;  firsts,  42 
to  47c;  seconds,  40  to  41%c ;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  47  to  47y2c;  firsts,  42  to  46c;  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  41  %e. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  28  to 
2S1/4c ;  firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,**  28*4  to  29c;  firsts,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
71  to  72c ;  mixed  colors,  69  to  70c ;  white 
extras,  67  to  68c;  eastern  extras,  65  to 
66c ;  western,  extras,  62  to  64c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  53  to  56c ;  firsts,  43  to  48c ; 
seconds,  32  to  38c;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  35  to  36cj.  firsts,  32 M  to  33%c; 
seconds,  30  to  32c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.50  to 
$5.25  box ;  lemons,  $8.50  to  $12  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $5  to  $9.70 ;  Florida, 
$4.50  to  $7.25;  cranberries,  $5.50  to 
$7.50  per  half  bbl.  box ;  pears,  Bose, 
western,  $3  to  $4.50  box ;  pineapples, 
$4.50  to  $6.50  crt. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothv,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$22  to  $24 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $17  to  $19 ; 
eastern,  $17.50  to  $18 ;  shipping,  $12.50 
to  $14 ;  clover,  mixed,  $20  to  $24 ;  poor 
and  damaged,  $12.50  to  $13.50 ;  oat  straw, 
$15  to  $17.50;  rye  straw,  new,  $27  to 
$27.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $36.75  to  $37.25;  middlings, 
$36.75  to  $43.25;  mixed  feed,  $39  to 
$44.50 ;  red-dog,  $46.50  to  $47 .50 ;  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  $42.85;  (Nov.)  gluten  meal, 
$51.10;  (Nov.,  Dec.)  ho*ny  feed, 
$41.50;  stock  feed,  $41;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground,  $17 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $45.75  to 
$50.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $50.75  to  $51.25. 

Onions.— Western,  $1.75  to  $2  per 
100-lb  bag ;  Valley  medium,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
large,  $1.75  to  $1.90 ;  Spanish,  $3  to  $3.25 
half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  per  100- 
lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.10 ;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.10 
to  $2.25  bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
29  to  30c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers, 
28  to  32c ;  roasting  chickens,  33  to  35c ; 
ducklings,  choice  Cape,  25  to  27c;  west¬ 
ern  box-packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  30c ; 
medium,  25  to  27c;  turkeys,  western, 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  25-Dec.  2. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Chicago. 

Nov.  2S-29. — National  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  International  Turkey  Ex¬ 
position,  131st  Regt.  Armory,  16th  St. 
and  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-8.  —  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  6-8. — Annual  meeting,  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Benton  Har- 
bor,  Mich. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24.  1928. — Annual  Winter 
poultry  course,  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gai’den, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFELD  BAGS  BURLAP  CO.. 15  PecMistn  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


4  Registered 

Holstein  Calves 

under  3  months  of  age.  All  from  good  dams 
with  advance  registry  backing.  Sire’s  dam 
made  1035  lbs.  butter  in  year.  Good  straight 
stock,  well  worth  the  money.  $50  a  head  or 
$175  for  the  four  head.  Accredited  herd. 
Excellent  foundation  stock  and  bleeding. 

ROUND  TOP  FARMS 

Damariscotta,  Maine 


Accredited  Registered  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

20  Heifers,  lO  bred,  lO  open.  15  Strippers  due 
in  winter  and  spring,  5  due  in  Dec.  5  Bulls. 

John  C.  Reagan,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


La  Crescenta  Herd  Nubians  gSJ 

order  from  best  milkers.  A  few  bred  does,  an  extra  flue 
lot  doe  kids.  IELLE  MILLER,  Box  101.  R.  No.  5.  Columbia.  S.  C. 

c.™..  Mill,  f*  „ Ready  to  be  bred,  as  ordered. 

owiss  milk  boats  »P.  ^ does  already 

bred ,  none  fresh  smee  spring 

S.  J.  SHARPIES  -  CENTER  SQUARE,  PA 


1  YEARLING  Natural  hornless,  $20.00. 

TOGGENBURG  UUUIV  *  ~  '  ~ 


YEARLING  _ 

2  Grade  Toggenburg  Doe«, 

bred,  $25.00  each.  F.  EARL  WILSON,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


WANTFTI  TW0  PU1EBRE0  TOGGENBURG  DOES— 3-4  years, 
»»  1  LLf  naturally  lioi-nless.  quantity  of  milk.  Price 

and  date  of  delivery.  C.  G.  Robinson,  R.  F.|0.  No.  3.  Cronbury,  N.  J 

ANGORA  and  MILK  GOATS  kids.  ’  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  your  wants.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  -  Urnine,  N.  *. 

Mature  Saanen  Milk  Oca  TftZtfXA ,%TCSS- 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdenstmrg,  WIs. 


JE5RSE  YS 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Real  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER.  N.  H, 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  A  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13.625.S — Fat  618.7.  Fanner’s  Class  AAA 

knife  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  ot  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Pi'ice 
crated  and  delivered,  $250.00. 

Sycamore  Farms.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa, 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  ot  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARM*.  It  ».  IU  It.,  Fbil*.,  F» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  one  to  twelve  months  old;  also  some  cows  and 
heifers.  Adv.  Reg.  sires  and  dams  of  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  description 

and  prices.  FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  Plpersville,  Pa. 


11UE1)  GUERNSEY  BULLS  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Langwater  Steadfast  and  Langwater  Hoi  a- 
tius  out  of  600  to  700  lb.  dams.  Farmers’  prices.  Terms 
if  desired.  FLINT*  RllOWFARM,P.O.Box377,  Providence,  it.  1. 


Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  Hurdette.  Ji~  Y. 

CAD  C/ll  IT  Pure-bred  Guernsey  Heifers,  $75.00.  Ac- 
iwil  wHLL  credited  herd.  R.  L.  D00GE,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

~s~~l 


DOGS 


You’ve  had  your  shore  of  hard  work  thi9  summer  chasing:  cows! 

any  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  S 

your  cows  alone.  GEO.  BOOKMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

DAIIMTED  C  Handsome  young  dogs  of  quality  breed- 
ruilv  1  tlvOing,  6  mos.  old.  Best  of  hunting  stock. 
Several  Champions  in  Ped.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Registered  Walker  Hound 

*  Two  years,  female,  Kentucky  bred,  fast  stayer. 

«/r«XT1?T>  ATT? VP  ’r” - —  TT-U'—  'T  V 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pun*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
"kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Fa. 


Beautiful  pedigreed  collie  pups— the  intelligent, kind.  Male, 
SIO.  Spayed  females,  $12-  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


r>  nitDQ  Best  of  breeding.  Reasonable. 

berman  rolice  r  Ur  0  Lewis  H.  Lasher,  No.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


U/ELSH  SHEPHERDS  PUPS— Natural  heelers,  shipped  on 
H  approval.  MAPLE  flltOVE  FARMS  Pope  Mills,  N.  V 


linmillCC  The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C. O. D. 
fUKtU/lLLa  SHAKYSIWE  FARM  •  Madlsou,  N.  V 


Uniiiulc  Trained  and  partly  trained, 
LOOU  IlOUlluo  also  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 
on  approval.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  •  •  Hlinrod,  N.  ¥. 


SHEEP 


500  Breeding  Ewes  for  Sale 

All  largre  V>hick  faced  stock.  Yearlings  to  4  year  olds* 
Priced  right.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  S  SONS,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich* 

35  miles  north  Toledo,  Ohi^,  25  miles  south  Detroit,  Mich, 


Registered  Q.mc  -_J  C-un-  Very  reasonably  priced. 

Hampshire  l»2ITlS  3110  CWcS  CHAS.  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

Low  prices.  LelLOT  0.  BOWER  Ludlon  ville,  N.Y. 


bred  Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  i'b3ss 

2  Yearlings,  Ewes.  H.  0.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


nc/Z  CUDnDCUIDP  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 

KbU.  jfl/U/r  JilllvE  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
All  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  X,udlowville,  N.  Y. 


Dre  CUDADCUIDI?  2-year-old  Rams  and  Ram 
Kttl.  OfllVUr'Illut  Lambs.  One  4-year-old. 

STEVENS’  BROS.  -  .  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Cotswold  Rams  Angelica,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
ftVisit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  proliiic  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE for^e! 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son  *  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  gelect  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  V. 


Large  BERKSKIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  €.  &  II.  B.  HA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE- 50  WHITE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Six  weeksold,  $4.90  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshire!! 

of  the  Real  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


40  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poiand-China  Shoats 

3  mos.  old,  $10.00  ea.  Weaned  pigs,  $6.00  ea.  Bred 
Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


OT  4~1  Registered  Pigs — Aug.  Farrow  $1  2.75  ea. 

•  M. •  X^o  Sept.  Farrow,  $10.75ea.  big  type,  big  lit¬ 
ters,  quick  growers.  Pairs, no-akin.  R. HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


rRFCTFD  WRITE'  DirC6weeks>  *3.75;  8-weeks, 
IHtMtK  IrullE.  rluS  S4.50;  10  weeks,  5.00; 

Pure  bred,  $6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Pit  actor  Whitac  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts.  Spring 
UliCSIer  ltllllB*  pigs, NationalCham. bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAND  FA  1131  Kemiett  Square,  Pa 


Pure  pn|anfl  Chinn  Rnarc  Serviceable,  150  to  250 

Brea  roiana  omna  uoars  ibS.,  $35.00  to  345.00 

C.  O.  D.  Fall  pigs.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Chesivold,  Delaware. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  blocky  pigs — large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.00  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  "Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBCKN,  MASS. 


PIGS— PIGS— PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR  Dire  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  iTltJiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  !a°l! 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.00  each; 
S  to  10  weeks  old,  $54.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $86.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates, 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 


2  MONTHS  frA  AA  EACH 
OLD  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  c.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


Parrole  f°r  killing  rats,  hunt- 
T  8  rro  IS  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  *5.00;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


EEDDETC  Either  color  or  sex. 
I  ErtnC  I  O  SingleSj  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free. 

C.  H.  KEEFEK  &  CO. 


Booklet,  10  cents. 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


|  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock— AH  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY _ M0RT0NVILLE.  PA. 

For  Sale— Beautif  ul  Saddle  Horse 

14  hands,  gentle,  excellent  condition,  white  with  tan  spots. 
APPLY 

Sup't.  Phillip  Moreau,  287  South  Broadway,  Tarrytnwn,  N.  Y. 

American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30  tb  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apples  continue  to  hold  the  center  of 
interest  in  the  fruit  line.  This  appears 
to  be  a  good  year  for  those  having  qual¬ 
ity  fruit.  Prices  have  been  good,  the  de¬ 
mand  active,  especially  in  producing  cen¬ 
ters,  and  there  has  been  no  indication  or 
weakness  in  the  situation.  _  A  car  of 
fancy  York  Imperials  from  Virginia  sold 
in  New  York  at  $6.25  a  barrel,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  McIntosh  brought  generally  $8.50 
to  $9.50  a  barrel,  some  fancy  being  quoted 
up  to  $11  and  poor  selling  $4  to  $5  a 
barrel.  Cranberries  have  been  a  little 
more  active.  While  there  has  been  a 
large  crop  of  citrus  fruits  to  market 
this  past  year  the  new  crop  coming  on  is 
not  so  heavy  according  to  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  and  during  the  past  week  the  grape 
market  Las  been  firm.  . 

Onion  prices  have  shown  a  little  lm- 
provement  recently  with  the  demand  more 
active.  Of  the  67  carloads  of  local  stock 
received  last  week  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  from  the  Middle 
West  and  there  were  also  liberal  imports 
from  Spain.  Potatoes  were  very  draggy 
Avith  prices  holding  about  steady.  There 
has  been  recently  a  slight  advance  in  the 
price  of  Virginia  SAveet  potatoes  at  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  the  trend  has  been  upward 
in  the  New  York  market,  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  25  to  50c  a  barrel  during  tlie_  past 
two  AA^eeks.  Jersey  SAveets  are  also  higher. 
Very  little  interest  was  shoAvn  in  cabbage 
Avith  New  York  Danish,  Avhether  in  bags 
or  by  the  ton,  seldom  exceeding  more  than 
a  cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton.  Carrots 
held  fairly  steady.  Long  Island  cauli- 
floAver  brought  high  prices  when  fancy, 
and  celery  was  steady  to  firm.  With  only 
a  few'  eastern  peas  arriving  California 
stock  ranged  $8  to  $11  a  box.  Good  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  selling  AArell  and  _  market 
firm.  Good  spinach  held  steady  AA'itli  Nor¬ 
folk  district  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Shipments  from  this  district, 
however,  are  not  expected  to  be  as  heavy 
as  last  year,  and  an  increase  in  acreage  of 
Spring  spinach  is  anticipated  iu  Virginia. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  lias  not  as  yet  been  any  increase 
reported  in  the  collection  of  central  AA’est- 
ern  and  southwestern  eggs,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  western  stock  continues  firm,  in 
fact  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  fancy 
brown  and  mixed  colors.  Due  to  the 
short  supply  the  buyers  have  not  been 
quite  as  critical  of  the  grading,  although 
there  has  been  some  complaint  of  mixed 
qualities  in  shipments  of  so  called  fresh. 
At  the  prices  noiv  being  received  for  near¬ 
by  eggs,  the  market  just  about  clears 
from  day  to  day.  Top  grades  of  nearby 
Avhites  Avere  firm  and  easy  by  turns,  de¬ 
pending  upon  daily  supplies.  Receipts  of 
medium  and  small  eggs  shoAved  a  small  in¬ 
crease  but  a  fairly  active  demand  took 
care  of  the  increased  offerings.  Recently 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  moved  rather 
sloAArly  following  considerable  firmness 
early  in  the  Aveek.  The  market  on  stor¬ 
age  eggs  has  been  steady  to  firm  AA'ith  a 
better  demand  on  the  open  market  by 
large  users  purchasing  to  take  place  of 
their  depleted  stocks.  Storage  stocks 
moved  out  considerably  faster  during  Oc¬ 
tober  this  season  than  last,  reductions  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  amounting  to  2,- 
473,000  cases  against  2,158,000  cases  for 
the  same  month  last  year.  This  left  on 
hand  on  NoAmmber  1  according  to  official 
reports  about  5,487,000  cases  against  5,- 
888,000  cases  a  year  ago,  and  7,960,000 
cases  the  five  years’  average. 

The  lhre  poultry  market  has  been  very 
much  unsettled  the  past  few  weeks. 
Heavy  receipts  and  low  prices  one  week 
Avould  be  followed  by  light  offerings  and 
a  market  entirely  in  the  seller’s  favor  the 
next.  Last  week  was  very  active  but 
tOAvard  the  close  reports  came  in  of  a 
considerable  increase  in  expected  offerings 
for  the  folloAving  Aveek,  and  Avliile  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  is  to  be  expected  with 
the  approaching  holiday  lower  average 
prices  are  again  anticipated.  Heavy  re¬ 
receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  recently 
accompanied  by  tAVO  holidays,  election 
day  and  Armistice  Day,  Avere  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  for  considerable  quantities  be¬ 
ing  put  into  storage.  Trading  has  been 
slow  although  there  has  been  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  on  roasters  and  stricly  fancy 
fowl.  It  seems  impossible  to  tell  much 
about  the  turkey  market  for  Thanks¬ 
giving.  The  Federal  government  has  re¬ 
ported  a  decrease  in  the  total  turkey  crop 
of  about  5  per  cent  compared  Avith  last 
year,  but  with  Texas  showing  about  a  12 
per  cent  increase,  it  only  adds  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  market  trend.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  turkeys  are  fairly  heavy, 
but,  according  to  official  figures  as  for 
November  1  holdings  of  other  poultry  are 
considerably  smaller  than  last  year  and 
someAvhat  less  than  average. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  dull  and 
weak ;  especially  on  undergrades.  .  Sup¬ 
plies  were  rather  heavy  especially  in  the 
Brooklyn  terminal  and  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  former  price  leAfels.  Straight 
rye  straAV  continues  to  sell  on  a  par  with 
best  Timothy.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  66c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  75c ;  minimum  Aveight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — SAveet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ; 
SAveet  cream,  pt.,  40c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  loAvest  preAmiling  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ; 
quinces,  2  lbs.,  15c ;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  l%c;  red,  lb.,  3c;  car¬ 
rots,  bcli,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  3  bchs, 
25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  4c ;  Clapp  Favorite 
pears,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  Concord  grapes,  lb.,  5c ; 
endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch, 
5c  ;  onions,  pk.,  45c  ;  green,  bch,  5e  :  pars¬ 
ley,  bcli,_  10c ;  pieplant,  2  lbs.,  5e ;  peppers, 
doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  home-groAvn,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  lb., 
3c ;  tomatoes,  green,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c ;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  foAvls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heai^y  foAvls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c;  light  foAvls,  lb.,  25c;  ducks, 
lb.,  25c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  25c ; 
porterhouse,  Avestern,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40e ;  headcheese,  lb.,  50c ; 
fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  25c ;  shoul¬ 
der,  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton  chops, 
lb.,  30e ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38e ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ; 
sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberry  plants, 
100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  coi’dwood, 
delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  yearling,  lhre,  lb.,  22  to  26c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  2Sc ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  65  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ; 
eggs,  crate,  $20  to  $21 ;  retail,  75  to  80c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
doz.,  35  to  45c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3.50 ; 
caulifloAA7er,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $3 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c; 
honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25e ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2 ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  75e ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c;  crate,  50  to  75c;  squash,  lb., 
1%  to  2c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  2%  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.  bskt,  $2.85. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 


lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25e. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
55  to  60c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  60  to  65c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  60  to  70e ;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buclvAATheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24- 
scc.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts.  (Domestic) — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  Avalnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  prices  have  advanced  in  the 
past  week  and  eggs  are  also  higher.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
45  to  51c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  44 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  daisies,  nexv  flats, 
28  to  29c ;  longhorn,  29  to  30c ;  limburger, 
31  to  32c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs, 
strong;  hennery,  60  to  66c;  mixed,  50 
to  56c ;  State,  candled,  47  to  52c ;  Avest¬ 
ern,  candled,  38  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  strong;  fowls,  24 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  19c ;  chickens, 
21  to  34c ;  turkeys,  35  to  52c ;  ducks,  25 
to  2Sc;  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  firm ;  foAvls,  16  to  25c ;  broilers^  20 
to  25c ;  old  roosters,  15  to  16c ;  ducks,  25 
to  26c;  geese,  IS  to  20c;  turkeys,  30  to 
45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.35;  Wolf  River, 
$1  to  $1.75;  Jonathan,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Greening,  $2  to  $2.50;  Northern  S’pv, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Baldwin,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Rome  Beautv. 
western,  box,  $2.25  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
stronger;  liome-groxvn,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.45 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  sweets, 
weak;  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb. 
box,  $3  to  $3.75;  grapes,  Concord,  bu., 
$2.10  to  $2.25 ;  Niagara,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Cal.,  Malagas,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  quinces,  bu.,  SOc  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  CAvt.,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  red  or  Avliite  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ; 
marrow,  $9  to  $9.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  State, 
cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  La.,  hamper, 
$1  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  65c ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  75e ;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  40c  to  $2 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  35  to  SOc ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  50  to  65c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs, 
80  to  90c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60 ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  35  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1. 

SAveets. — Honey,  easy;  white  comb,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple  syrup, 
strong,  fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $17  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  straxv,  $14  to  $16 ;  oat  straw, 
$11  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $31.50; 
standard  middlings,  $32.50 ;  red-dog,  $43 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$43 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46 ;  hominy, 
$37.50 ;  gluten,  $39.10 ;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Lima,  lb.,  30  to 
35c ;  beets,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  80c  to 
$1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  100 
heads,  $3  to  $4 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  40 
to  SOc ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$1  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  20 
to  25c ;  Boston,  head,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
onions,  yelloxv,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c;  peppers,  green,  bskt,  50  to  60c;  pep¬ 
pers,  red,  bskt,  75  to  SOc ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.20  to  $1.30 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  80c  to 
$2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  rutabagas, 
bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c ; 
tomatoes,  h.h.,  lb.,  20c;  bskt,  50  to  75c; 
green,  bskt,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35 
to  40e ;  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1 ;  Fall 
Pippins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Greenings,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3 ;  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$2 ;  Pound  Sw^eet,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  20-ounce,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $68  to  $70 ; 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.25;  Niagaras,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3 ;  Seckel, 
bskt,  75  to  85c ;  Clairgeau,  bskt,  65  to 
75c ;  bu  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Anjou,  bskt,  65 
to  75c ;  bu.,  $1 .50  to  $1.75 ;  Kieffer.  bskt, 
75e;  bu.,  $1.50;  quinces,  bskt,  75c  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  foAvls,  heavy  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  17,  1927. 

MILK 

November,  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  or  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  Class  3’  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.32 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.50%  @$0.51 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.42 

@ 

.49 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40 

@ 

.41% 

LoAver  grades . 

.39 

@ 

.39% 

Ladles  . 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.33%  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.40 

@ 

•45% 

Renovated  . 

.40 

SAveet  fancy . 

.51%  @ 

.52 

Extra  . 

.50%  @ 

.51 

Firsts  . 

.43 

@ 

•49% 

Seconds  . 

•  .40%  @ 

.42 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.28 

@$0.28% 

Average  run . 

.27  % 

Under  grades . 

.23 

@ 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearbv,  fancy,  Avliite  .  . 

,$0.73 

@$0.74 

Average  extras . 

,  .68 

@ 

.70 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .58 

@ 

.66 

Firsts 

,  .50 

@ 

.56 

Pullets  . . 

,  .36 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites .  . , 

,  .50 

@ 

.72 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

Gathered,  best  .... 

.  .  .  .  .60  @  .62 

Common  to  good  .  . 

. 30  @  .50 

Storage,  extra  fancy 

...  .35%  @  .36% 

Fancy  . 

.  ...  .34  @  .35 

Good  to  prime  .  . 

. 29  %@  .33% 

Under  grades  . . . 

. 26  @  .28 

Shell  treated  .... 

. 33  @  .38 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.21(5  $0.27 

Chickens  . 

. 23  @  .32 

Roosters  . 

.  .20 

Ducks  . 

. 23  @  .28 

Geese  . 

. 20  @  .22 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 23  @  .26 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.35  @$0.40 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 22  @  .30 

Roosters  . . . 

FoavLs  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

. 26  @  .31 

Turkeys,  Spring  . . 

O  Id  stock  . 

. 30  @  .38 

Argentine,  young 

. 32  @  .43 

Squabs,  Avliite,  lb.  .  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 1.50  @  2.00 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

. $11.50(512.50 

Bulls  . 

COAVS  . 

Calves,  best  . 

. 14.50(5:17.50 

Culls  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

. 13.50(5  14.00 

Hogs;  130  to  140  lbs 

s . 9.75@10.50 

Roughs  . 

.  8.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Cah-es.  choice . $0.20@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .19 

Culls  . 10  @  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .21@  .27 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.50@$0.65 

Jacks,  pair . 75@  1.00 

Tame,  lb . 30@  .35 

A-EGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 08(«  .20 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton . 15.00 (0  20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.15 

100  bchs . 1.25 @  2.00 

CaulifloAver,  bu . 50@  3.00 


Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50(0:  4.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.25(0  3.00 

Escarol,  bu . 25@  .75 

Garlic.  100  lbs .  7.00@  7.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 12.00@13.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  .75 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50 @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 @  2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00  @  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  .45 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs .  1.25  @  1.50 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs.. .  1.504/  1.65 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.50 @  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  3.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  1.75(0  2.00 

Radishes,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.25@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75  @  3.50 

Tomatoes,  20-lb.  crate . 50@  3.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50(0  1.75 

White,  bu . 75(0  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Is1,  nd,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.75 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.85  @  3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.60 (g  4.00 

SAA-eet  potatoes,  bu.  -. .  1.00@  2.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50 @$3.25 

Bbl .  3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  4.50@  6.50 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  2.75 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 80@  1.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothv . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2  . 20. 00 @2 1.00 

No.  3  . 16.00@18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.52% 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . .  .  1.45% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.04 

Oats,  No.  2  Avliite . 61% 

Rye  .  1.17 

Barley  ^ . 95 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  wei*e : 
64s,  70s,  80s  (fine)  strictly  comb.,  47c; 
64s,  70s,  80s  (fine)  French  comb.,  38  to 
40c;  64s,  70s,  80s  (fine)  clothing,  36c; 
58s,  60s  (%  bl.)  strictly  comb.,  47c;  58s, 
60s  (%  bl.)  French  comb.,  40  to  41c; 
58s,  60s  ( %  bl. )  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  56s 
(%  blood)  strictly  comb.,  47c;  56s  (% 
blood)  clothing,  40  to  41c;  48s,  50s  (% 
bl.)  strictly  comb.,  47  to  48c;  48s,  50s 
(%  bl.)  clothing,  40  to  41c;  46s  (low  % 
bl. )  strictly  comb,  41  to  42c ;  36s,  40s, 
44s  (common  and  braid,  39  to  40c. 
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BULLETIN 


Profit  Records  on  10  Cows  for 


10  months 


Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Tonic  Croup 


These  five  ordinary-*  grade  cows  were  on  vas-> 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  Sep-* 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil  meat 
added.  That  month,  the  first  month  after 
freshening,  they  made  an  average  profit  of 
$9.94  per  cow.  They  did  not  receive  any 
Tonic — only  the  ordinary  dairy  feed  above, 
and  ordinary  care.  But  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  they  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed  and  were  placed  in 
competitive  test  with  the  five  other  cows 
shown  below.  Read  their  profit  record  month 
by  month  for  9  months  while  receiving  Dr * 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 


These  five  covss  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible. 
They  also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pas¬ 
ture.  During  September,  their  first  month 
after  freshening,  they  made  a  profit  of  $10.55 
per  cow.  Note  that  they  were  a  little  better 
milkers,  to  begin  with,  than  the  cows  above. 
Beginning  with  October  they  were  fed  along¬ 
side  of,  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care  as, 
the  cows  above,  but  these  cows  opposite  did 
not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
at  any  time. 


Beginning  October  1st  these  two  groups  of  cows  were  placed  in 
competitive  test.  They  received  the  same  ordinary  feed  and  care, 
and  there  was  no  effort  made  for  high  production.  The  results 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

MILK — The  milk  production  record  showed  that  while  the 
production  of  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  9  %  the  Tonic  cows  lost  only  3  %  per  month. 

The  Tonic  cows  maintained  an  average  weekly  production  of 
1049  lbs.,  while  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  weekly. 

By  sustaining  their  production,  the  Tonic  cows  gave  16,900  lbs. 
more  milk  during  the  10  months’  period. 


BUTTER  FAT — During  September,  the  butter  fat  production 
of  the  two  groups  was  practically  even,  the  Non-Tonic  group 
being  3.2%  and  the  Tonic  group  3.15%.  It  then  increased,  with 
both  groups  reaching  their  highest  points  in  January. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Tonic  cows 
was  3.64%. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Non-Tonic 
cows  was  3.41  %. 

PROFITS — A  record  of  profits  combines  the  milk  production, 
butter  fat,  and  feed  consumption  into  one  very  interesting  picture. 
Below  we  give  a  graph  which  traces  the  profits  month  by  month. 
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OBSERVATIONS — You  will  note  the  Tonic  cows  did  not  reach 
their  peak  profits  until  the  third  month  on  Tonic,  while  the  first 
month  was  the  peak  for  the  Non-Tonic  cows. 

The  Tonic  cows  never  dropped  as  low  as  the  month  before 


receiving  Tonic.  The  sustained  milk  production  at  a  higher  but¬ 
ter  fat  average  made  this  possible. 

The  extra  profits  earned  by  the  Tonic  cows  during  these  9 
months  amounted  to  $391.  The  total  cost  of  Tonic  used  was  $22.50. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER — REGULATOR- — MINERAL  BALANCE  —  all  combined  in  one  product 


PRICES:  100-Ib.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  91/2C  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 
Ton  lots  81/jjc  per  lb.  ( Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada). 
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<Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Ultra-Violet 

Rays  PASS  THRU 


Poultry  House  Time  Clock 

Get  a  good  eight-day  alarm  clock,  then 
a  well-made  switch  which  is  enclosed  in 
a  proper  metal  box  and  operated  by  a 
lever  outside  of  the  box.  Mount  the 
switch  on  a  board  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  poultry-house.  Mount  the  clock  im¬ 
movably  on  a  shelf  on  the  other  side  of 
this  board,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  poul¬ 
try-house  as  the  case  may  be.  Solder  to 
the  key  to  wind  the  alarm  a  strip  of 
metal  about  2  in.  long.  Find  out  how 
much  pressure  it  takes  to  close  the  switch 
tightly  and  buy  a  sash  weight  equal  to 
that  pressure  in  pounds.  In  our  cases 
we  use  a  6-lb.  sash  weight.  The  idea  of 


behind  the  score  of  last  year  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  are 
as  follows  : 

White  Leghorns. — George  H.  Wraight, 
Connecticut,  29 ;  Seaver  Farm,  New 
York,  25 ;  Lose  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  New 
Y’ork,  25;  Claraben  Court  Farm,  New 
York,  24 ;  Oak  Hill  Farm,  New  York,  22 ; 
H.  F.  Hendrickson,  New  York,  20. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  15 ;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Massachusetts,  13 ;  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  Connecticut,  13;  Pine  Wood 
Farms,  New  York,  10 ;  John  H.  Vondell, 
Massachusetts,  10. 

White  Wyandottes. — Happinest  Farm, 
New  York,  4 ;  Byron  Pepper,  Dela¬ 
ware,  3. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  6 ;  Schwengel’s  Barred  Rock  Farm, 
Illinois,  6. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Massachusetts,  19 ;  Ellen  Day  Ranken, 
New  York,  14. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Nov.  1  56  32  Clear 
Nov.  2  73  40  Partly  cloudy 
Nov.  3  55  52  Rain. 

Nov.  4  Rain 

Nov.  5  Partly  cloudy 

Nov.  6  Clear 

Nov.  7  Clear 

Nov.  8  Clejir 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  76c;  brown,  64c;  meduim,  54c; 
pullets,  43c. 


FLEX-OGLASS 

Weatherproof— Unbreakable 

Cmt  of  Glass  and  Better 

Admits  Actual  Sunlight,  The  Most  Practical 
Material  for  Poultry  Scratch  Sheds, 
Brooder-Houses,  Hotbeds,  Cold  Frames, 
Storm-Doors,  Windows,  etc, 

Fine  for  Enclosing  Porches 

Changes  Snowtrap  into 
Sunparlor,  Tack  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  over  screened 
porches,  screen  doors,  and 
windows.  Save  fuel,  avoid 
drafts.  Makes  warm  sun¬ 
lit  room  where  you  can 
work,  read  or  rest.  Splen¬ 
did  for  children’s  play 
house.  Provides  vitamin  D, 
valuable  for  child’s  health. 


Invest  Only  Se  Per  Hen 
Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter  ! 

Now — It’s  easy  to  get  eggs  all  winter.  Experts  and  user3 
everywhere  have  found  that  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  Scratch 
Shed  concentrates  the  sun’s  vital  Ultra-Violet  rays  on  hens 
which  keeps  them  active  and  healthy,  stimulates  the  egg 
glands  and  makes'  your  hens  lay  to  the-  limit  in  coldest 
weather.  Under  glass  hens 
i/uit  laying  because  it  shuts 


out  these  needed  rays. 
Make  your  scratch  shed  or 
poultry  house  front  of 
Flex-O-Glass  now,  and 
replace  all  windows  with 
Flex-O-Glass.  Start 
gathering  high  priced 
winter  eggs.  Use  15  yards 
for  100  hens. 

Fine  for  Baby 
Chicks 


Diagram  of  Poultry  Clock 

the  weight  is  to  take  the  pressure  off 
the  spring  of  the  clock,  so  that  all  the 
clock  has  to  do  is  to  run  the  alarm  for 
a  short  period.  Set  the  switch  so  that 
the  space  from  the  knife  blades  to  the 
jaws  of  the  switch  is  about  1  in.  Then 
connect  the  end  of  the  strip  which  has 
been  soldered  to  the  alarm  key  to  the 
lever  which  operates  the  switch.  For 
this  purpose  we  use  a  piece  of  radio 
aerial,  as  it  is  strong  and  flexible.  Tie 
the  sash  weight  to  another  piece  of  aerial 
and  attach  it  to  the  same  brass  strip 
which  has  been  soldered  to  the  alarm 
key  and  let  the  sash  weight  hang.  When 
the  alarm  goes  off  it  will  close  the  switch 
and  ring  only  about  30  seconds. 

Connecticut.  H.  BISSING. 


Price  for  Trap-nesting 

I  am  doing  trap-nesting  work  for  my¬ 
self.  A  man  desires  me  to  trap-nest  some 
birds  for  him.  What  is,  in  your  opinion, 
a  fair  price  to  charge  per  bird?  R.  w.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  query  is  not  altogether  easy  as  not 
much  detail  is  given.  However,  on  the 
assumption  that  a  man  can  trap  1,000 
birds  I  suggest  as  a  fair  price  $1.25  per 
hen  per  year.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  buyer  furnishes  the  feed  and  gets 
the  eggs.  The  going  price  in  the  several 
laying  contests  all  over  the  country  is  $2 
per  hen  and  the  management  gets  the 
eggs,  which  is  presumably  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  feed  and  labor.  Of  course 
in  the  contest  there  is  the  factor  of  an 
official  record  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  proposition  we  are  considering. 

WM.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  gives 
chicks  actual  sunlighbfull 
of  healthful  Ultra-Violet 
rays,  indoors.  Utilize  these 
rays.  Prevent  diseases  and 
rickets  (weaklegs ).  Chicks 
trill  stay  warm  and  healthy 
under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Their 
fast  growth  will  amaze  you. 
The  same  is  true  for  pigs. 


Recommended  by  Best 
Authorities  in  the  World 

The  American  Medical  Association  tested 
Flex-O-Glass  for  65  days,  in  comparison  with 
other  materials,  found  it  wa3  not  affected  by 
months  of  exposure  to  rain,  wind,  snow,  sleet, 
and  all  kinds  of  weather  and  advised  92,500 
doctors  to  recommend  Flex-O-Glass  for  sun 
rooms  and  poultry  houses.  They  put  1 1  chicks 
under  glass  and  1 6  under  Flex-O-Glasst.  After 
8  weeks  half  those  under  glass  died.  Aik  but  3 
underFlex-O-Glasswerealiveandeachweigh- 
ed  33M  %  more  than  those  under  glass. 
This  means  youcanraisetwiceasmany  chicks 
with  a  third  more  weight  per  chick  atno  more 
cost.  The  BritishllluminatingSociety divid¬ 
ed  a  hunchof  hens  1 6  weeks  and  fed  both  groups 
the  same.  The  group  that  received  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  laid  4  9  7  eggs.  The  other  group  laid 
only  124  eggs.  This  proves  the  Ultra-Violet 
raysi  alone,  which  Flex-O-Glass  admits  from 
the  sun,  brought  373  eggs.  “God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform." 


Get  the  Genuine  J 

Thousands  of  people  have  replaced  glass 
windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  because 
it  adimts  the  suns  Healthgiving  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Deprived  of  these  rays  hens 
quit  laying ;  chick3  pigs  and  many  plant3 
die.  All  leading  State  Exp.  Stations 
also  tested  FLEX-O-GLASS  thorourgh- 
ly  before  recommending  its  use. 

Prices:  All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  inches  wide — 1  yd.  SOc; 
S  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00);  lO  yds.  at  35c 
($3.50);  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00);  lOO 
yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yd.  ($30.00). 


SPECIAL 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

This  contest,  Nov.  1,  1927  to  Nov.  1, 
1928,  is  carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  There  are  100  pens  of  10  pullets 
and  two  reserves  each.  Following  is  re¬ 
port  to  Nov.  8,  1927 : 

Jan.  3  to  Feb.  24,  1928,  mark  the  dates 
of  the  annual  Poultry  Short  Course  at 
the  Institute. 

Practical  in  nature  and  intensified  to  a 
degree  that  gives  the  most  in  the  least 
time,  this  course  meets  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  the  poultry  business  without  a  large 
investment  of  time  or  money. 

The  Institute  endeavors  in  this  course 
to  teach  those  things  which  will  be  of 
value  to  the  student  on  his  own  or  some 
other  poultry  establishment,  just  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  Institute  and  goes  back 
to  his  chosen  work.  That  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  effort  seems  evident  from 
the  enrollment  in  past  years. 

Conditions  in  the  poultry  business  are 
changing  rapidly  and  new  developments 
are  occurring  almost  daily.  It  requires 
a  better  trained  man  to  make  a  success  of 
the  business  than  was  the  case  ten  years 
ago. 

Practical  experience  and  good  judgment 
are  essential  factors,  but  the  man  who 
goes  highest  and  farthest  is  he  who  unites 
to  these  qualities  that  of  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  calling  he  expects  to  follow. 

Board,  room  and  laundry  for  the  period 
of  the  course  will  cost  $70.  Books  will 
cost  from  $10  to  $15.  Tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  New  York  State.  For  non¬ 
residents  the  charge  is  $15.  Other  ex¬ 
penses'  are  slight. 

Applicants  should  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age.  Many  are  much  older  and  all  are 
welcome  so  long  as  they  bring  a  good 
character  and  a  real  desire. 

A  circular  describing  the  course  will 
be  mailed  on  request. — II.  B.  Knapp,  Di¬ 
rector. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid 
740  eggs.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  10.5 
per  cent.  The  present  contest  is  470  eggs 


Citron  Melons  for  Poultry 

We  have  several  loads  of  citrons  and 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  of  any 
value  as  green  food  for  poultry.  If  not 
what  are  they  good  for?  C.  B. 

Barnegat,  N.  J. 

The  feeding  of  citron  melons  to  fowls 
upon  any  large  scale  seems  rather  a  new 
proposition,  but,  since  citrons  are  but  a 
variety  of  watermelons  and  contain  some¬ 
thing  like  93  per  cent  water,  I  can  see 
no  object  to  their  use  in  such  amounts 
as  any  green  watery  fruit  or  vegetable 
would  be  useful.  I  should  expect  fowls 
to  like  them  when  split  open,  with  access 
to  their  interiors.  There  is  not  much  food 
value  in  these  watery  fruits,  but  they 
furnish  an  agreeable  succulence  and,  if 
the  actions  of  the  fowls  are  any  guide, 
they  fill  a  long-felt  want.  M.  B.  D. 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  New 
York  Poultry  Show  for  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter  will  be  held  January  18-22,  1928. 
Entries  for  exhibits  will  close  January  1. 
The  secretary  is  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  of  Orrs 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


SALE 

OF  NEW  LAMP  INCUBATORS 


ZZk% 


FACTORY  * 
PRICE 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT! 

"LJERE’S  your  chance  to  get  the 
finest  lamp  Incubators  at  a 
wonderful  saving.  These  Wishbone 
Lamp  Incubators,  built  to  last  a 
lifetime — hatch  heaviest  chicks,  give 
biggest  hatches.  They're  brand 
new !  To  clear  out  this  surplus 
equipment  quickly,  we  offer  more 
than  33’/3%  reduction  from  factory 
list  prices. 

85-egg  were  $20.50  ;  now  $12.30 
170-egg  were  $41.00;  now$24.60 
255-egg  were  $54.00;  now $32.40 

k.  AMERICAN  HATCHERY 

1226  Codwise  five.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HOTBEDS 

Give  plants  the  Ultra¬ 
violet  sun’s  rays  neces¬ 
sary  for  fast,  strong 
growth.  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  does  not  chill, 
like  glass;  holds  heat 
longer,  yet  costs  only 
3  14  (S  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal 
for  greenhouses. 

Easy  to  Install 

Just  cut  Flex-0-Glas3  with  shears 

_  and  nail  on.  Admits  vital;  Ultra-Violet 

rays  ( Glass  doesnot) .  Letsin  more  light  than  glass.  Holds 
Heat  in  and  Cold  out.  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  made  on  a 
double  strength  cloth,  is  extremely  durable  and  even  looks 
bright  and  new  after  many  seasons  of  exposure  to 
rain,  snow,  wind  and  all  kind3  of  weather. 

Dealers  Wanted 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  ®ept.  186 
S45S  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


TRIAL 
OFFER 

Send  $  5. 00  for  1 5  yards  of  Flex-O-  Glass, 
38  inches  wide,  postpaid  (135  sq.  ft. ) . 
This  covers  scratch  shed  9x15ft., orusa 
for  enclosing  porches,  storm-doors, 
hot  beds,  replacing  barn,  poultry  or 
hog  house  windows,  etc.  If  after  15 
days  use  not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS 
gives  more  warm,  healthful  light  than 
glass,  just  return  it  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  Vou  take  no  risk.  Use  Guarantee  coupon 
below,  which  is  backed  by  $1000  deposited  in  Pioneer 
Bank.  Chicago.  Send  $9.50  check  or  money  order  for  30 
yds.,  if  you  wish  largertrial  roll.  Orders  filled  day  received. 
Prepare  now  for;42ero  weather.  Remember  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back — and  we  stand  back 
of  every  word  of  it.  Free  literature — sent  with  order. 


MAILTHIS  GUARANTEE  COUPON  NOW 


Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  186 
1451 N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill, 

Find  enclosed  S .  .  .  .  for  which  send  me  w. 
yards  of  Fiex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  po3t,  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after 
using  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name* 

Tor**- 


^Staie-. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  o£ 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225 _ WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Ready  to  Lay  h,j?  Eng,W;  Leghorn  Pullets. 


with  order. 


50  each  ;  S 1  35  per  100.  Cash 

P0ST£R"P0ULTRY  FARM,  Ricbwood,  Ohio 


Bronze  Turkeys 


JA MES  HOWLAND 
Walton.  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

f>y  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30lh  Si.,  NewYork 


COLDS,  Roup,  Canker,  Infectious  Bronchitis 
(Flu)  and  Pneumonia — these  are  the  great 
danger  of  the  fall  and  winter.  All  are  diseases 
of  the  breathing  passages. 

Because  it  has  been  necessary  heretofore  to 
give  individual  treatment  to  each  sick  pig  or 
to  each  sick  chicken,  these  diseases  generally 
have  been  neglected.  Colds  often  lead  to  the 
more  serious  Flu  or  to  Pneumonia.  Unless 
properly  treated  at  once,  Flu-infected  chickens 
usually  die,  in  24  to  36  hours,  while  a  fat  hog 
■will  lose  20  per  cent  of  its  actual  weight  the 
first  five  days. 

During  the  last  three  years  our  specialists 
have  conducted  more  than  6,000  free  clinics 
throughout  the  country  for  hog  and  poultry 
raisers.  So  enormous  did  we  find  the  losses 
from  these  bronchial  diseases,  we  began  an 
investigation,  which  required  a  full  year.  The 
result  was  a  remedy  which  really  corrects  these 
troubles,  and  which  is  given  without  individual 
dosing  each  pig  or  each  fowl. 

Easy  to  Stop  Losses  Now 
Yapo-Spray,  a  combination  of  healing  oils,  is 
sprayed  in  the  hog-house  or  in  the  hen-house, 
to  be  breathed  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs.  Flu-Koff  Emulsion  is  an  internal  medi¬ 
cine  which  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane,  to 
allay  the  cough,  reduce  temperature  and  over¬ 
come  irritation.  It  is  given  in  the  feed. 

Before  offering  to  hog  and  poultry  raisers, 
we  proved  this  double  treatment  most  effective 
on  nearly  50,000  sick  chickens  and  many  droves 
of  sick  pigs.  In  every  test  it  immediately  re¬ 
duced  the  death  rate  and  in  a  few  days  stopped 
the  losses  entirely.  For  the  last  year,  thousands 
of  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  have  used  it 
with  the  same  unfailing  full  success. 

Prompt  Treatment  Important 

These  diseases  are  very  general  now,  in  both 
hogs  and  poultry.  Don’t  let  them  rob  you  of 
your  profits!  Have  Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and 
Vapo-Spray  on  hand — give  at  the  first  signs  of 
Cold  troubles  or  the  telltale  wheezing,  coughing 
and  gasping  for  breath  from  Flu. 

More  than  10,000  drug  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  chick  hatcheries  handle  these  remedies, 
and  will  give  you  a  copy  of  “The  Lee  Way" 
free  book,  which  tells  all  about  these  diseases. 
If  no  agency  there,  write  for  free  book  and 
agency  terms. 


EDY 
GS 


For  Unman 

Vano%n°ff  ^mulsi 
apo-Spray  comprise 

Clinic  Sf»lUr,_Re?ea 


1  Perfected,  ^ch^t^ 

I  was  considered0  a611 

dead  when  AT  as 
I  down"  on  the1  h®  *‘c 
or  lungs ^  br°nci 
or  ann* J’en^anem 

treated  quitA  flock 

single  piff  or  fas  oas 

medicine! 

I  -tor  a  person  h  as  P* 


FLU-KOFF 

EMULSION 


Vapo-Spray,  gal,  cans,  $2;  %-ga l„ 
$1.25.  Flu-Koff'  Emulsion,  gal,, 
$6.50;  y2-s aL,  $3.50;  qt.,  $2;  12- 
oz.,  $1.  If  ordered  direct  from  our 
factory,  express  is  prepaid.  If  in 
great  need,  wire  and  we  will  ship 
C.  O.  D. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Box  54  Omaha,  Nebr; 
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The  ideal  Poultry  Litter.  High¬ 
est  quality — lowest  price. 
Send  for  free  booklet . 

THE  SCHOLL  CO.,  Box  005 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark*  N.  J 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks, 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price,  list.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


HALL’S  CHUCKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


It.  I.  Reds  every 
week,  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100JS  white 
diarrhoea  free. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OT,H. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

DUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  D.  Scott,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


1ARV0S9  ch*cks 

PULLETS 


JL. . . . . 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georoetown.  Del. 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerells,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J. 


Production  Bred  Chicks  Leghorn  s.j™ 

1st.  Order  now  for  discount.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayvitle,  L.  1.,  N-  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 


Rocks,  Reds,  Wynmlottcs 
and  Leghorns,  from  St..te 
Supervised  Hocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  Jive  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


kaImn^WINTERBROILERS™,™! 

X  can  supply  you  with  sturdy,  healthy  Barred  Uock  or 
Red  Chicks  from  now  on.  Prices  on  request. 

R.  E.  LOVELL  -  CANTERBURY,  CONN. 


BROILER  CHOCKS  RO  r£D^ND 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


Pullets  For  Sale  “KS"* 

March  Hatch,  $2.25  April  Hatch,  S2. 00  May  Hatch,  SI. 75 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  express¬ 
man  if  satisfactory,  if  not  return  at  my  expense. 

William  Dailey  Tel.  1086  Lexington,  Mass. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  vending 

liens.  Records  251-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


ET  BV]  C“  PHUrif  C  Special  Heavy  Breed 
«  till.  ^/nUvIVa  Matings  for  Winter 
Broilers.  Write  today  for  Prices  and  Delivery  Dates. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


■pill  I  pTC  s.  C.  White  Leghorn — Hollywood-Barron 
M  ULiIjIj  1  J  Strains — range  grown,  1  mos.  old,  $1.50; 
6  mos.  old,  $1.75  each.  FUEO  IIEUEII  Sayviile,  N.  Y. 


WINNING  Barred  Rocks  Hi?  VINELAND 

231?  eggs  in  1926,  2258  eggs  in  1927.  Best  breeding  cock¬ 
erels,  $10.00  up.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


WWY  AMnflTTP  cl,loks>  EPks.  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

.  Il  l  H  II  U  U  I  It  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  0. 


FDEuvERbY°r  Mammoth  Bronze  TomsHa”chYed 

C0PPERBACK  STRAINS— liens.  SI  2;  Yearlings,  $8;  2  Year 
Old  Males,  SI  5.  A  dollar  now  confirms  your  order. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  •  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


ESBENSHADE'S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Are  bred  right,  grown 
right  anil  are  right.  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue  for  stamp.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R.  .Ranks.  Penns. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K*.1  83 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERS VILLE,  PA 

KONZF  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
CHARLES  II.  JACKSON,  Haney  Hallow  Farm,  Hauppauge,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Useful  Guinea  Fowl 

These  White  Guineas  took  first  prize 
at  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  fair  this  year.  The 
lien  has  a  record  which  we  believe  very 
interesting,  having  laid  77  eggs  this  past 
season.  This  is  our  first  attempt  at 


Prize  Guineas 


V 


raising  White  Guinea  fowl,  and  while  wre 
find  them  quite  a  lot  of  care  during  the 
first  10  days,  we  like  them  better  than 
the  Pearl,  as  they  seem  to  tame  more 
easily.  a.  ar.  Johnson. 

New  Jersey. 


Poor  Quality  in  Eggs 

I  have  shipped  my  eggs  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  have  had  no  trouble  until 
about  three  months  ago,  when  the  firm 
I  had  been  sending  to  advised  me  the 
eggs  were  poor  quality.  I  have  sent  to 
two  other  firms  and  they  say  the  same. 
The  hens  and  pullets  are  running  out. 
The  feed  is  corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
mash  and  oyster  shells.  It  takes  about 
two  weeks  to  get  a  30-dozen  crate.  What 
do  you  think  the  trouble  is?  MRS.  G.  c. 

New  Yoi'k. 

The  cause  of  poor  condition  of  eggs  is 
most  likely  to  be  holding  them  too  long 
and  in  a  place  too  warm  for  proper  keep¬ 
ing.  Not  gathering  them  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  prevent  their  being  under 
laying  hens  too  long  has  the  same  effect. 
If  eggs  are  laid  or  kept  in  dirty  nests  or 
moldy  nesting  material,  they  may  acquire 
undesirable  characteristics.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  Fall,  when  laying  is  tardy, 
that  eggs  are  most  liable  to  be  kept  too 
long  in  an  effort  to  fill  a  crat^  and  many 
do  not  realize  how  quickly  a  held  egg 
deteriorates.  Frequent  gathering  from 
clean  nests  and  prompt  placing  in  a  cool 
cellar  will  prolong  the  time  during  which 
eggs  may  safely  be.  kept  before  shipping, 
but  the  limit  is  reached  very  quickly,  and 
it  is  better  to  ship  less  than  full  crates, 
rather  than  to  lose  the  value  of  entirely 
fresh  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Breeding-  from  Pullets; 
Feeding  Young  Stock 

1.  I  have  340  White  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  April  9.  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
(hatch  from  their  eggs  next  April?  I  have 
15  roosters.  Would  that  be  too  many  to 
put  in  at  one  time?  2.  I  also  have  1.000 
Barred  Rock  chicks  10  days  old  which  I 
intend  to  keep  locked  up.  I  feed  com¬ 
mercial  mash  and  scx-atch,  also  milk  and 
green  food.  Would  it  help  if  I  fed  cod 
liver  oil  in  the  mash?  If  so  state  amount. 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  f.  m. 

1.  The  chief  objection  to  hatching  from 
pullets  is  that  they  have  not  reached  the 
full  development  that  comes  with  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  older  fowls,  their  eggs  are  not 
as  large,  which  means  smaller  chicks,  and 
they  have  not  had  time  to  demonstrate 
their  vigor  and  usefulness  over  a  con¬ 
tinued  period  of  laying.  Good,  well  de¬ 
veloped  pullets  will  produce  good  chick¬ 
ens,  however,  and,  in  the  absence  of  ma¬ 
ture  fowls  of  equal  value  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  they  may  well  be  used.  Fifteen 
males  would  not  be  too  many  for  this 
flock. 

2.  Cod  liver  oil  is  not  needed  where 
plenty  of  green  stuff  and  access  to  out¬ 
door  sunshine  is  available.  Where  these 
are  lacking,  it  is  a  valuable  aid  to  de- 
velopment  and  is  usually  fed  in  the 
amount  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
mash,  or  one  to  two  pints  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  mash.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
as  a  preventive  of  rickets  or  leg  weakness 
in  chicks  that  must  be  confined  indoors 
or  deprived  of  fresh  green  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Judge  (in  assault  and  battery  case)  : 
“What  weapon  did  you  use  to  reduce  the 
complainant  to  this  condition?”  Defend¬ 
ant  (proudly)  :  “No  weapon  at  all,  Yer 
Honor.  It  was  all  hand  work.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


PURINA  POULTRY  CHOWS 


*  I  'HE  hen  that’s  all  poor  and  skinny  is  going 
to  cost  you  money  when  the  cold  winds 
begin  to  howl.  Not  many  winter  eggs  from 
that  bird.  The  hen  fed  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
according  to  directions  isn’t  going  to  cost  you 
money.  She’ll  be  a  producer.  She’ll  make 
you  money!  Order  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
from  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign, 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book — free 


PURINA1 

[CHICKEN 
[CHOWDER! 

CHCCKCftBOAftO  j 


•AGS 


Lv. 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money! 

©O  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of  our 
most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 


The 


P 


OULTRY  ITEM 

Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


4 


Months  Trial 

is,  ioc 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  ibs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.26%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  Ibs.  S3. 00;  300  Ibs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  Yark,  Pa 
Special  10  Ibs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI  .GO. 

G.  M.  HABECKEK,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  .  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request . 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  25,  236  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Raehitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00 

Special  Priees  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F.O.B. 
N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  fromlargestmunut'acturerscf  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HZ  Winter  Eggs 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

Maurer’s  Kwality 


MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  Their  Mash 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 


muKt 


U  HICKS 
PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealers  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  f  ree  samples,  1927  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

Dept.  R,  Box  365 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


MAURER  MFG.  CO. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

'*1  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.’  ’ 


poulTobac 


Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1 .00  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  St  .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag.  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.0  0  West  of  theM>ssissippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  i.an«seter.  ?Lna. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let- 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Farmers  have  become  disgusted  with 
the  cheap  farm  papers.  More  and  more 
they  come  to  select  The  If.  N.-Y.  E.  E. 

Ohio. 

When  a  farmer  buys  junk  or  falls  for  a 
scheme  with  a  subscription  ^to  a  farm 
paper  thrown  in  he  is  sure  to  discover 
his  mistake  later  on.  Those  who  resent 
the  deception  played  on  them  have  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
sold  on  its  merits  without  illusive  scheme 
of  any  kind.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  must  give  the  farm  a  conscien¬ 
tious  service.  It  has  nothing  else  to 
sell  the  farmer. 

Having  read  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  Publisher’s  Desk  regarding  invest¬ 
ments,  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice. 
My  son  was  induced  to  invest  a  little  of 
his  savings  in  the  Safeguard  Bond^  & 
Mortgage  Corp.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  The  above  concern  pays  C  per 
cent  interest.  Another  installment  is 
now  due,  and  before  he  paid  in  any  more 
we  thought  I  might  better  write  you 
asking  what  you  knew  of  their  reliabili¬ 
ty.  A.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  Safeguard  Bond  &  Mortgage  Corp. 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  mortgages  secured  by  improved  in¬ 
come-producing  real  estate.  It  has  also 
offered  collateral  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  carrying  interest  coupons  of  6  per 
cent  and  also  participation  certificates 
entitling  a  holder  to  participate  in  earn- 
above  6  per  cent.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  quality  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  which  the  company  handles,  nor 
is  any  statement  of  earnings  available. 
The  market  for  the  securities  is  decided¬ 
ly  limited,  and  in  the  absence  of  essential 
data  we  would  not  be  inclined  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  securities. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  T.  E. 
Quisenberry,  American  Poultry  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  of  it.  I  have  had  letters 
from  them  several  times.  -  F.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

T.  E.  Quisenberry  wants  to  make  all 
poultrymen  rich  through  an  investment  in 
his  poultry  school — his  literature  is  not 
so  alluring  as  that  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  but 
has  something  of  the  same  personal  ap¬ 
peal.  The  American  Poultry  School  sells 
correspondence  courses  on  the  poultry 
subject,  and  it  is  claimed  the  school  owns 
a  large  hatchery,  poultry  farm,  etc.  He 
has  been  selling  stock  in  this  school  for 
several  years  back,  but  we  fail  to  find  a 
single  word  or  figure  to  show  the  school 
has  made  a  dollar  in  profits  during  its 
existence.  Until  such  a  statement  is 
forthcoming,  our  advice  to  the  poultry 
public  is  to  allow  Prof.  Quisenberry  to 
finance  his  own  ventures.  Enterprises 
that  show  a  profit  rarely  solicit  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  manner. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Captain 
MacDonald  of  the  Police  Department,  a 
representative  of  the  American  Business 
Brokers,  Inc.,  was  picked  up  for  investi¬ 
gation  recently.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  only  victim  who  had  been 
induced  to  sign  a  contract  and  pay  money 
to  the  salesman,  there  was  considerable 
variance  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
salesmen  and  the  contract  which  the  local 
business  man  signed.  In  fact,  the  local 
man  was  unable  to  read  or  understand 
the  contract. 

With  the  understanding  _  that  there 
would  be  no  further  activity  in  Rochester, 
the  salesman  was  released.  Other  cities 
in  New  York  State  had  contributed  to  the 
proposition. 

We  have  a  file  on  this  proposition 
which  will  be  interesting  to  anyone  who 
may  again  be  approached. — Rochester 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  operations  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers  were  discussed  in  this  de¬ 
partment  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
firm  has  offices  at  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.  It  lias  adapted  the  old 
Ostrander  advance  fee  plan  that  has  so 
many  times  been  exposed  in  connection 
with  a  pretense  to  sell  farm  property. 
The  National  Business  Brokers  of  the 
same  address  employ  the  same  tactics. 
The  Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau 
is  performing  a  service  to  the  community 
in  warning  the  public  against  such  easy- 
money  schemes. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  Barbara  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.?  Goetz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
25  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  shares  for  the  company.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  buy  to  take  stock  in  it, 
for  one  who  has  no  money  to  give  away? 

New  Jersey.  m.  f.  c. 

According  to  the  literature  sent  out 
by  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  the 
stock  of  the  Barbara  Development  Co.  is 
at  best  only  a  prospect.  The  appeal  is 
based  principally  on  the  record  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mining  companies  listed.  It  fails 
to  mention  any  of  the  disastrous  mining 
ventures  in  which  many  thousands  of 
people  have  lost  their  hard-earned  savings. 
We  have  written  the  subscriber  advising 
him  not  to  risk  his  money  in  such  a 
dangerous  proposition. 

Enclosed  is  a  circular  received  from 
American  Shirt  &  Monogram  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  recently  and  my  reply  to  the  same, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  publish 
what  you  think  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  offer: 

“Mr.  V.  R.  Hamilton,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dear  Sir :  Your  circular  received  and 
would  say  that  it  possesses  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  fraud  and  carries  a  lie  in  the  first 
sentence.  No  friend  of  mine  ever  gave  you 
such  information,  but  a  shyster  in  New 
York  to  whom  I  wrote  under  a  fictitious 
name  in  answer  to  his  advertisement  for 
persons  to  address  and  mail  letters,  but 
whose  object  was  to  sell  a  worthless  pen 
to  do  it  with  for  $1.25,  and  I  believe  your 
offer  is  on  a  par  with  his.  I  have  read 
enough  about  such  gyp  offers  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  spend  no  money  on  them.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  sending  your  little  circular 
to  that  paper,  and  if  they  say  you  are 
honest  and  reliable  I  will  send  you  the 
dollar  for  the  outfit.”  J.  w.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  is  a  very  fitting  reply  to 
the  work-at-liome  scheme  of  Y.  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton  under  the  name  of  American  Shirt  & 
Monogram  Co.  This  company  is  not 
rated  or  even  listed  by  the  commercial 
agencies.  One  dollar  is  requested  to  ac¬ 
company  the  application.  The  mails  are 
flooded  with  this  class  of  deceptive  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  the  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  publications  accepting  such  ad¬ 
vertising  are  well  filled  with  them.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  this  company  will 
not  carry  out  its  offer  to  pay  $3  per  doz¬ 
en  for  making  initial  letters  and  mono¬ 
grams,  but  the  experience  with  all  such 
offers  in  the  past  is  conclusive  that  the 
offer  is  not  made  in  good  faith.  Besides, 
if  the  offer  were  sincere,  the  services  of 
any  number  of  women  in  Chicago  could 
easily  be  secured  to  make  the  monograms 
more  economically. 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  about  the 
Eastern  Light  Co.,  1010-1012  Quebec  St., 
Allentown,  Pa.?  Two  agents  came  here 
selling  light  plants.  The  lights  looked 
nice,  so  I  said  I  might  get  them  if  my 
son  would  buy  half  of  them,  so  I  signed 
my  name.  He  carried  the  paper  to  my 
son  and  he  wouldn't  sign,  so  then  I  said 
I  withdrew.  The  agents  left  and  never 
gave  me  the  papers.  The  first  thing  I 
knew  they  sent  the  plant  to  me  and  sent 
an  installer  to  put  it  in  the  house.  The 
installer  said  we  had  to  pay  for  it.  The 
agents  said  when  a  plant  was  put  in  a 
house  and  stayed  12  months  and  you 
didn't  want  it  all  they  could  do  would 
be  to  take  the  plant  out,  but  the  in¬ 
staller  said  they  wouldn't  take  it  out. 

Maryland.  W.  W.  s. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  unscrupulous 
agents  of  acetylene  lighting  plant  manu¬ 
facturers  trick  country  people  into  sign¬ 
ing  orders  and  then  bulldoze  them  into 
having  the  plant  installed.  Of  course 
this  could  not  occur  with  houses  that  are 
zealous  of  their  reputation  in  farm  com¬ 
munities.  The  contract  is  binding  and 
of  course  the  company  will  not  remove  the 
plant  at  the  end  of  a  year  whether  satis¬ 
factory  or  otherwise.  It  is  a  deliberate 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to 
make  such  representations. 

The  enclosed  material  from  J.  M. 
Taylor,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'.,  which  recently 
came  to  my  attention,  has  earmarks  of 
being  good  data  for  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  MRS.  V.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Another  work-at-liome  scheme.  Taylor 
asks  for  $4  for  a  portfolio.  He  doesn’t 
say  in  his  literature  what  the  portfolio 
contains.  The  suggestion  is  some  plan 
for  selling  holiday  goods.  The  subscriber 
recognized  the  “earmarks”  correctly  and 
we  trust  all  readers  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
are  too  wise  to  nibble  on  such  flimsy  bait. 


Sylvia,  aged  six,  who  has  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  for  long  words  but  who  does  not  al¬ 
ways  get  them  right,  was  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim  to  her  baby  sister,  “Oh,  dear,  how 
aggravoking  you  are!”  —  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


PAGE 


Write  for  inter¬ 
esting  literature  de¬ 
scribing  Page  Fence 
in  detail. 


generations 

know  PAGE  FENCE 


Experience  has  taught  them 
.  that  Page  quality  is  always 
uniform  —  and  that  it  will 
give  more  years  of  service. 
Page  Fence  is  free  from  flaws 
and  weak  spots.  Only  the 
best  quality  of  wire  is  used 
and  this  is  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  to  resist  corrosion.  It  is 


easily  erected  over  rough  or 
hilly  ground.  Obtainable  in 
either  the  Lion  staple  tie 
type  or  the  new  Page  wrap 
stay  type  of  knot. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  —  he  carries  the  pattern 
you  need. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 

District  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


Send  for  my 
NEW  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 

-see  the  dollars  you  save  this 
year  buying  from  Jim  Brown. 
Don’t  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fenc¬ 
ing.  Poultry  Netting,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts, Gates, Hoofing, Paint. 
Pipeleas Furnaces, Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  etc.  until  you  get  my 

NEW  Cut  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy— my  prices 
1  3  are  |oweBt  _  quality  guaranteed  — 

freight  paid.  Write  for  free  book  NOW.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence&  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 4303 Cleveland,  Ohio 


/'YUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4  Vi% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Hoofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  ROOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  lias  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
0.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago. 


MEN  WANTED 


Mail  tllis  slip  today  M  m  m  m  m  m 

\  National  Savings  Bank  ■ 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  J 
I  World.” 

1 

a  Name .  J 

1 

I  Address . “ 

!  City .  KN-YI 

i  -  ! 


to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.MerrittShoeCo.,Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


U A 0  PflVCRQ  A11  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  S».,  New  York 


An  Opinion  on  Farm  Relief 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  talk  about 
“farm  relief”  is  mere  “bunk.”  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  farming  in  the  East,  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  commercialize  it,  to  make  a 
farm  into  a  factory.  The  eastern  farm  is 
not  adapted  to  any  such  purpose  except 
in  rare  instances.  The  eastern  farm  will 
produce  a  living  for  the  farmer  who  owns 
it,  and  for  his  wife  and  minor  children. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  give  them  food  in 
abundance,  and  produce  a  sufficient  sur¬ 
plus  to  pay  their  store  and  clothing  bills. 
It  cannot  be  expected  to  do  more.  After 
all,  that  is  about  what  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  does  for  its  proprietor.  If  the  farm¬ 
er  has  broken  even  during  his  years  of 
efficiency,  his  farm  is  capital  which  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  providing  for 
his  old  age. 

It  is  not  so  much  xiroduction  as  sales¬ 
manship  which  makes  or  breaks  a  farm 
enterprise.  The  farmer  who  runs  his 
farm  as  a  factory  must  be  a  skillful  sales¬ 
man,  which  is  a  business  in  itself.  Any 
of  the  proposed  legislation  for  farm  relief 
has  the  inherent  defect  that  by  it  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  stimulated,  exactly  as  if 
the  government  paid  a  bounty  to  all 
storekeepers  or  manufacturers.  Hence  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  all  farm 
relief  talk  is  “bunk,”  designed  chiefly  to 
catch  the  “sucker  vote.”  Certainly  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  eastern  farmer,  for  the 
government  has  no  intention  of  coming  to 
his  relief.  If  the  farmers  could  gauge 
their  production  to  the  demand,  they 
might  get  somewhere.  w.  w.  B. 

Maryland. 


shinVwith^'.  GREETING  CURDS 

Order  Your  Chrlsimas  and  Now  Year’s  Cards  Now  ! 

A  SPECIAL  BOX  OK  21  BEAUTIFUL  CAKDS  $4  .00 

with  ENVELOPES  to  match  for .  * 

Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied. 

MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  41  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 


steel  engraved,  lined  envelopes, 
22  assorted,  finely  executed 
curds,  *1.00.  F.LtrNAN,76RocklandAve., Malden, Mass. 


Christmas  Cards  22  assorted,  finely  executed 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GioverHay  delivered.’  Termsdraft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  and  wife;  man  for  general  work  on  dairy 
farm;  must  know  tractor;  highest  wages 
and  privileges;  wife  to  assist  at  residence 
about  15  hours  per  week  by  the  hour.  BOX  ‘Mi, 
Chatham,  N.  T. 


PERMANENT  position  open  to  single  man  as 
foreman  of  modern  creamery;  must  understand 
use  of  pasteurizer;  give  experience,  references 
and  salary  in  iirst  letter.  ADVERTISER.  3105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  cow 
barn;  must  be  good  dry -hand  milker,  also  sin¬ 
gle  man  for  combined  teamster  and  tractor  job; 
also  must  be  good  milker;  only  those  with  farm 
reference  will  be  considered;  call  or  write.  MAN¬ 
AGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Beruardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  poultry  farm  near 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  bouse  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man  for  general 
farm  work;  Protestant;  must  be  neat  and  of 
good  habits;  good  dry-hand  milker;  small  dairy; 
permanent;  state  wages  desired  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ALANSTEN  FARMS, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  for  work  on  commercial 
poultry  plant  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  poultry  not  essential  but 
will  be  given  consideration;  salary  $00  per 
month  with  room  and  board ;  state  age,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  nationality  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
family,  free  from  use  of  tobacco,  to  become 
manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for  boys;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  country  people,  members  of  a  church 
and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


ACTIVE  working  farmer  under  30;  gentleman’s 
place.  STEWART  N.  DUNNING,  50  State 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. _ __ 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  white;  cooking,  baking, 
private  family,  no  washing;  only  those  want¬ 
ing  all-year  position  wanted;  give  particulars  in 
first  letter;  wages  $05.  ADVERTISER  3129. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Head  farmer,  small  agricultural 
school;  man  not  afraid  of  work,  wide  awake, 
active,  no  tobacco,  age  28  to  38;  state  Quali¬ 
fications,  age,  conditions,  salary  expected. 
SUPT.,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


A  NICE  position  is  open  for  a  single  man  in  a 
New  Jersey  State  institution  as  head  farmer; 
must  know  dairying  and  general  farming,  in- 
eluding  fruit  growing  J  must  live  in  the  institu- 
tion;  living  conditions  very  good.  ADVERTISER 
3132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  permanent  servants  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  two  on  Maryland  farm;  man,  gardener, 
handymen;  women,  one  as  cook,  other  as  cham¬ 
bermaid-nurse  for  healthy  two-year-old  boy.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3110,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  stating  wages  desired  and  references. 


WANTED — Young  married  farmer  for  general 
work  on  fruit  farm;  must  take  care  two  horses 
and  milk  two  cows;  bungalow  with  free  elec¬ 
tric  light  furnished;  real  opportunity  for  worker. 
Address  J.  V.  BREAZEALE,  Milton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl,  white,  for  general  housework; 

must  be  good  plain  cook;  state  age  and 
wages  wanted;  give  reference.  MRS.  L.  _  B. 
CORNWELL,  72  Bayview  Aye.,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Exeprienced  poultryman,  single,  pre¬ 
fer  man  experienced  in  raising  pheasants, 
ducks,  turkeys,  geese;  dressing  poultry  for  pri¬ 
vate  use;  must  be  neat  and  clean  about  work; 
private  estate;  no  booze-  references.  H.  A. 
BYINGTON,  Manager,  Belmont  Farm,  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
country;  modern  house.  Write  MRS.  NOR¬ 
THROP,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  wants  position;  can  furnish 
own  help.  ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultry  manager  wants  to  take 
full  charge  of  modern  plant  or  build  a  new 
one;  sharing  proposition  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  worker,  46, 
will  produce  profitable  results,  commercial, 
private.  ADVERTISER  3106,1  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wishes  a 
job,  dairy  work  or  farm  work;  can  furnish 
reference.  GRANT  LOUTHER,  Summerhill,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  chauffeur-gardener,  first-class  cook, 
wish  position  in  farm  help  boarding-house  or 
some  private  estate  near  New  York  City,  after 
December  1.  ADVERTISER  3087,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  farm  work  or  cord  wood 
to  cut,  where  he  can  have  use  of  furnished 
cabin  and  garage;  Christian,  does  not  use  to¬ 
bacco,  drink  or  profanity./  D.  C.  MeCONNELL, 
New  Wilmington,  Ta. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  with  Wiiite  Leghorn  plant  where  re¬ 
sults  are  desired  and  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  age  16,  prefers  poultry  or  fruit  farm; 

full  time,  willing.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  Hollander.  33,  married,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  as  manager,  general 
farming,  potatoes,  all  branches.  ADVERTISER 
3112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  36,  single,  desires  position  dairy¬ 
man,  poultryman,  genral  farming;  five  years’ 
experience  in  each;  runs  cars,  trucks  or  trac¬ 
tors;  could  take  full  charge;  state  wages  paid, 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  references  ex¬ 
changed;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3113, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  gamekeeper,  reliable,  wish 
change  position;  commercial  or  gentleman's 
estate;  married,  no  children.  WERTHEIM,  132 
N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 


SITUATION  wanted  — -  Thoroughly  understands 
sheep  and  poultry;  married;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  with  boy  of  five  years, 
prefer  job  on  farm  for  elderly  couple  or  care¬ 
taker.  B.  R.  FISHELL,  Exeter,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  private  estate, 
take  charge  of  small  herd  or  general  outside 
man;  8  years  on  last  place;  best  of  reference; 
non-smoker  or  drinker.  W.  KINNON,  Wildwood 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  28%,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  42  years  old,  Protestant,  German,  with 
a  boy  10  years  old,  wishes  position  in  the 
country  as  cook  and  general  housework;  all 
year  around :  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
3124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  American,  45  years  old,  weight 
130  lbs.,  wishes  employment  on  poultry  plant; 
some  knowledge  farm  work;  prefers  middle  or 
southern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  college  trained,  life  ex¬ 
perience  purebreds;  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
3122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  good  laundress  or  housekeeper; 
man  gardener,  experienced  with  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  or  poultry:  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  as  caretakers;  middle- 
aged  man,  bandy,  good  gardener  and  poultry; 
wife  will  assist  at  anything;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  capable  of  acquiring 
results,  private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER 
3117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single  man  having  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  stock, 
crops,  machinery  and  bookkeeping,  position  as 
manager  beginning  January;  good  references; 
address  all  particulars  ADVERTISER  3125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on 
farm  or  dairy;  understand  farming  in  all  its 
branches  or  teamster;  married,  age  46,  one  son. 
ADVERTISER  3126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCHMAN,  experienced  with  sheep  and  all 
farm  work,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
3127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WESTERN  dairyman,  45,  wants  position  as 
manager  on  estate  or  dairy  farm;  wife  will 
board  help;  first-class  references.  CH.  FATUM, 
Lienau  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FARMER  wishes  position  as  a  working  fore¬ 
man;  I  know  all  lines  of  farming  and  han¬ 
dling  team  and  stock;  all  life  experience;  for 
particulars  write  J.  JOHNSON,  Soutliold,  N.  5'. 

ROUTEMAN,  married,  experienced,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  ADVERTISER  3128,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  38  years,  small  family,  German, 
desires  permanent  position;  speaks  little  Eng¬ 
lish;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3133, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORESTER  and  hunter,  German,  42,  single, 
knowledge  of  poultry  and  dogs,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  F.  KRAUS,  care  of  Kastel, 
35  West  54tli  St.,  New  York. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  understands  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening;  good  buttermaker,  can  drive 
all  makes  of  cars;  best  references.  6  TRYSON 
AVE.,  Glenside,  Pa. 


SUPERIOR  housekeeper  and  manager  wants 
position  to  run  boarding-house  on  estate  where 
everything  is  furnished  and  salary  paid;  have 
had  like  experience;  state  full  particulars  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  Americans,  active,  re¬ 
liable,  as  caretakers  or  as  gardener,  handy 
man,  cook,  general  housework;  references.  20 
CHESTNUT  ST.,  East  Portchester,  N.  Y,  Tele¬ 
phone,  Portchester  3375-W. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TWO  farms  adjoining,  each  about  hundred  acres, 
Central  Pennsylvania;  level  ground,  high  fertile 
condition;  quarter  mile  to  village;  large  towns 
nearby;  beautiful  country,  good  neighbors;  fine 
buildings,  good  water,  good  roads;  ask  par¬ 
ticulars.  MRS.  ANNA  DERR,  Montandon,  Pa. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  valuable  farms  adjoining,  near  Tolchester 
Beach,  Kent  County,  Md.;  one  270  acres,  clear, 
50  acres  wood;  one  170  acres,  clear,  50  acres 
wood;  good  buildings;  possession  January  1,  one- 
third  cash.  Apply  CHAS.  JARRELL,  Hillsboro, 
Md. 


SOUTH  Carolina  farm  with  85  acres  cultivated; 

write  for  price  and  description.  J.  W.  Mc- 
LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FARM,  11  acres,  all  equipped,  near  station  and 
village,  40  miles  to  New  York  City;  $5,000, 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


82- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  monthly  milk  check 
$445;  poultry  last  year  $2,000;  8-room  steam 
heated  house,  copper,  brass  plumbing;  city 
lights;  State  road,  6%  miles  to  city,  %  mile 
State  college;  without  stock  and  tools,  $9,500. 
Address  SUNNY  RIDGE  FARM,  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


MODEL  large  dairy  barns,  Alfalfa  and  corn 
farm,  without  stock.  WILFRED  EPES,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 


222- ACRE  large  apple  orchard;  7-room  house, 
all  necessary  outbuildings;  275,000  ft.  saw 
timber,  3%  acres  coal;  $7,000.  JOHN  F.  FORT¬ 
NEY,  Rt.  3,  Newburg,  W.  Va. 


CASH  for  best  small  farm;  no  stones;  good 
neighborhood;  give  complete  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  fruit  and  early  truck  farm,  famous 
river  front  section,  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
16  miles  from  Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  city 
of  12,000;  32  acres  bearing  apples  and  peaches; 
good  buildings;  increasing  income;  all  equip¬ 
ment  included;  must  sacrifice;  $3,500  cash,  will 
finance  balance.  OWNER,  Room  201  Land  Title 
Building,  Camden,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm,  135  acres,  three  houses,  water  in 
house  and  barn;  35  stanchions  for  cows;  an¬ 
nual  milk  sales  $6,000;  level,  productive  land; 
65  miles  from  New  York;  easy  terms.  T.  F. 
HOWELL,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


140  ACRES  tillable  land,  Otsego  County,  $10 
per  acre.  BOX  19,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  Hummelstown;  brownstone  bouse,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


WANTED  to  rent — Farm  50-100  acres,  house, 
barn,  woodland,  fruit  trees;  80-90  miles  out 
Long  Island,  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
3114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  100-acre  poultry,  dairy 
farm;  State  road;  good  buildings  near  vil¬ 
lage,  railroad;  2,200  Leghorn  hens;  net  returns 
from  hens  in  two  years  will  pay  for  farm;  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home.  6  acres,  1,000  fruit 
trees,  good  11-room  house;  electric  lights, 
telephone,  fire  protection,  heater;  high  school, 
six  churches;  elevation,  splendid  location.  BOX 
466,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kant’s  Hieksville  fruit  farm  of 
4114  acres  on  Woodbury  road,  Nassau  County, 
1%  miles  from  Hieksville;  there  are  1.125  apple 
trees,  1,025  peach  trees,  550  plum  trees,  200 
pear  trees,  780  grapevines;  best  soil;  level; 
frontage  1,763  feet  on  Woodbury  road,  a  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  fruit  sells  at  the  orchard — no  ship¬ 
ping  to  markets;  8-rooin  stucco  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  machinery;  water  to  house  from  water 
main  on  Woodbury  road;  price  $2,200  per  acre. 
NILS  G.  KANT,  Owner,  163  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  and  country  home,  won¬ 
derful  place  for  Summer  home;  beautiful  view 
for  miles,  overlooking  two  large  lakes;  three 
springs  furnish  house,  barn  and  sheds  with  wa¬ 
ter;  furnace,  bath  in  house;  200  acres;  half  mile 
off  State  road;  9  miles  from  Torrington,  Conn.; 
price  $25,000.  ADVERTISER  3121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


12-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  new  house, 
bungalow,  6  rooms  and  bath,  furnace,  electric 
light,  city  water,  poultry  houses,  part  wood¬ 
land;  see  or  write  owner,  HANDYSIDE, 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  1,000-hen  capacity; 

rent  $150  a  year;  nice  place.  CHAS  STUCH- 
LIK,  Milton,  Del. 


101-ACRE  farm,  15-room  stone  house,  heat  and 
bath;  several  outbuildings;  30  dairy  cows,  7 
horses;  100  tons  ensilage,  100  tons  hay;  30  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  1  mile  to  Spring  City,  Pa.; 
price,  including  crops,  machinery  and  live  stock. 
$25,000.  ADVERTISER  3118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


126  ACRES,  well  fenced,  good  house  and  barns, 
110  tillable,  15  woods,  generally  level;  pos¬ 
session  now:  inspection  invited;  60  years  in 
family  of  good  farmers;  selling  reason,  hus¬ 
band’s  death:  $6,000,  half  cash.  LUCY  PACK¬ 
MAN,  Niverville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  about  50  miles  to 
New  York;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  store  with  property  and  stock:  es¬ 
tablished  about  70  years;  cash  $3,500,  balance 
on  mortgage;  also  71-acre  farm  for  sale.  WEN- 
NERHOLM,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  107  acres,  five  miles  of  the  city  Am¬ 
sterdam,  on  hard  road;  four  good  houses;  100 
tons  hay  and  full  equipment  go  with  farm;  a 
bargain,  easy  terms.  W.  EMPIE,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
3d  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Finest  quality  goldenrod  honey, 
like  clover.  60-lb.  can.  $6;  goldenrod  comb 
honey,  $4.50,  24  sections,  here;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pall  with  comb,  $1.45 
postpaid  fourth  zone.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Double  deck  Wishbone  Mammoth 
incubator,  4,800  capacity;  used  three  seasons; 
three  Cyphers  and  four  Buffalo  incubators;  five 
Sol-Hot  oil  brooders.  WERNER  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10.  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  buckwheat, 
here,  60,  $5.70.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted. 

none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  o-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  de¬ 
livered:  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  elover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn). 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS  Oto,  Iowa. 


PEANUTS — Virginia  runners,  new  crop  farmer’s 
stock;  fresh  from  the  vine;  trial  package, 
$1.50;  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $4.50;  100  lbs., 
$8  and  charges  cash;  limited  amount  to  offer, 
order  early  for  Christmas.  MAPLE  GROVE 
PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Wooden  Indian  in  perfect  condition, 
such  as  formerly  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  in  connection  with  cigar  stores;  advise 
price  and  general  description;  if  possible  send 
photograph  of  same.  ADVERTISER  3065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delivered,  black  walnuts,  6c  lb. : 

shell  bark  hickory  nuts,  12c  lb.;  large  hickory 
nuts,  8c  lb.  J.  E.  MILLER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  l’os.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65: 

clover,  $1.90,  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES.  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail 
$1.45;  extracted.  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.15 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  H.  DUNHAM 
Bethel,  Vt. 


QUALITY  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decorat 
ing,  guaranteed  or  money  back.  A.  J.  GORDY 
Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets,  carload 
lots,  $7  per  ton.  EDWARD  WITTREY,  Skan- 
eateles,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — A  reduction  in  hair  work;  send  comb¬ 
ings  to  me;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


BOX  15  hand-painted  Christmas  cards  sent  for 
$1;  sample,  lOe.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R. 
D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  dark,  $1.15, 
postpaid;  12  pails,  freight  collect,  $10.  ED 
MITCHELL,  Castalia,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Old  maps,  will  pay  good  prices; 

old  maps  and  atlases  published  before  1800. 
Write  M.  HANKIN,  Milliugton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Bees  in  eight-frame  patent  hives, 
$6.  Apply  LOUIS  WEITLAUF,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays:  black 
walnuts,  $1.25  per  lb.;  shellbark  kernels,  $1.70 
per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


“SHURE  POP”  Old  White  rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  prepaid  third  zone, 
25  lbs.  $3.25;  10  lbs.  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PECANS,  new  crop,  hand  graded,  60  cents  pound 
delivered;  10  pounds  up,  55  cents.  J.  R.  RIT¬ 
TER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


SIXTEEN  hundred  egg  incubator  for  sale,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  good  hatcher,  $100.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone:  amber,  95e  and  $1.80. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Off  came  the  cloth  — 
and  the  dough  was  chilled 


TJTER  small  son  decides  to  investigate,  and  quietly  pulls  the  cloth 
**■  “*■  oS  the  bowl.  And  a  cool  breeze  comes  across  the  room 
from  an  open  window,  strikes  the  exposed  dough  and  checks 
its  rising. 

If  her  flour  had  been  of  that’sensitive  variety  which  must  be  handled 
as  carefully  as  old  lace,  this  youthful  prank  might  have  meant  a 
baking  failure —  rolls  lacking  in  flavor,  heavy,  and  coarse  in  texture. 

But  not  with  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Here  is  a  flour  of  generous 
quality— such  trifling  accidents,  as  might  upset  a  flour  less  perfectly 
milled,  have  no  effect  on  the  things  you  bake  with  Pillsbury’s  Best. 


Have  you  ever  tried 

the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method?  It  shows 
you  how  to  bake  a  hundred  delicious  foods 
from  only  four  basic  recipes.  Now  you  can 
easily  serve  a  greater  variety  of  baked  delicacies 
— housewives  continually  tell  us  it  is  the  most 
convenient  and  successful  baking  method  they 
have  ever  found.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  whole  method  free — write  for  our 
booklet,  “100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  judged  not  merely  by  the  way  it  works 
under  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  laboratory  test  kitchen.  It  is  milled 
to  a  still  higher  standard  — it  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  every¬ 
day  home  kitchen,  where  accidents  will  happen  to  the  best  of  cooks. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  tested  every  hour  as  it  is  milled.  It  is 
made  from  wheat  bought  by  men  who  ransack  the  country  for  just 
the  proper  grade.  It  will  bake  anything  you  want— delicious  pastry, 
biscuits,  or  good  bread— with  absolute  certainty.  And  it  will 
rise  to  an  emergency  because  it  has  more  strength  and  a  higher 
quality  than  you  usually  need. 


When  ordinary  flour  fails,  change  to 


Best 


Generous  quality-* for 
bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 
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Yes,  We’re  All  Wool 


Winter  dangers 


which  may  easily  cost  more  than 
a  whole  year's  supply  of  oil 


EXPERIENCE  teaches  you  that  cold- 
weather  operation  may  be  hard  on 
the  engine  of  your  automobile  or 
motor  truck.  Repair  expense  may  pile  up. 

But  do  you  know  the  cause  of  most 
winter  engine  troubles?  Do  you  know 
the  remedy? 

Poor  or  incorrect  winter  oil  in  your 
crankcase  speeds  wear — perhaps  2.5%. 

Poor  or  incorrect  winter  oil  prevents 
quick  engine  response  to  the  starter. 
Your  batteries  may  need  recharging  fre¬ 
quently. 

In  winter,  due  to  more  frequent  use 
of  the  choke  in  starting,  extra  gasoline 
slips  by  your  piston  rings  to  dilute  your 
crankcase  oil — perhaps  as  much  as  a 
pint  in  a  few  difficult  starts. 

Eight  hours  of  cold  weather  driving 
may  put  a  tumblerful  of  water  into  your 
crankcase.  How?  Water  vapor,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  gasoline  combustion,  passes  the 
rings  and  is  condensed  on  the  cold  walls 
of  your  crankcase  before  your  engine 
becomes  heated. 

How  to  avoid  winter  troubles 

Many  cars  require  different  oil  in  winter 
than  they  use  in  summer.  The  Mobiloil 


SPECIAL  WINTER  CHART 

Mobiloil  Arctic 

should  be  used  in  Winter  (below  32°F.) 
in  all  cars  marked  *. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Auburn  all  except  Models  4-44  Ef  6-66 

* 

* 

* 

Buick . . 

* 

* 

* 

Cadillac . 

* 

* 

* 

Chandler  except  Special  Six . 

♦ 

* 

* 

Chevrolet . 

* 

* 

* 

Chrysler  4-cyl . 

* 

* 

* 

Dodge  Brothers . 

* 

* 

* 

Elcar  all  except  Models  6-65  U  4  cyls. 
Erskine . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Essex . 

* 

* 

* 

Flint . 

* 

* 

* 

Hudson . 

* 

* 

* 

Hupmobile . 

* 

* 

* 

Jordan . . . 

La  Salle . 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

Locomobile . 

M  arm  on  8-cyl . 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

Moon . 

* 

* 

* 

Nash . 

* 

* 

* 

Oakland . 

* 

* 

* 

Oldsmobile . 

* 

* 

★ 

•  * 

Overland  6c  Overland  Whippet . 

* 

* 

* 

Packard  Six . 

* 

* 

♦ 

“  Eight . 

* 

♦ 

* 

Paige . 

* 

* 

* 

Peerless  Models  60,  80  U  Eight . 

Pontiac . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Reo . 

* 

* 

* 

Star . 

* 

* 

* 

Studebaker . 

* 

♦ 

* 

Velie . 

* 

* 

* 

Willys-Knight . 

* 

* 

* 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  above,  consult  the 

complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  Mobiloil  deal- 

ers’  for  your  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil 

Arctic 


Engineers  have  gone  into  this  perplexing 
problem  from  all  angles.  Through  the 
accuracy  of  their  recommendations  and 
the  engineering  margin  of  safety  it  as¬ 
sures,  Mobiloil  has  become  the  most 
popular  oil  in  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  other  countries  where  cold  is  severe. 

The  engine  in  your  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  analyzed  by  these  experts 
under  all  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
Mobiloil  Chart  tells  you  exactly  which 
grade  of  Mobiloil  provides  adequate  lu¬ 
brication  and  brings  utmost  relief  from 
hard  starting,  rapid  wear  and  crankcase 
dilution. 

This  chart  is  approved  by  609  manu¬ 
facturers  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks, 
farm  tractors  and  other  automotive 
equipment. 

Your'nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  He  will  give 
you  a  substantial  discount  on  orders  for 
barrels  and  half-barrels  of  Mobiloil.  He 
also  has  the  newly-designed  io-gallon 
drum  which  may  give  you  a  sufficient 
supply  of  winter  oil  for  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

When  you  turn  to  Mobiloil  you  do 
not  buy  a  cheap  oil.  But  you  do  buy  the 
most  economical  lubrication. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


main  branches:  V\ (ew  York ,  (Chicago,  Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Buffalo, 
‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh ,  dftCinneapolis,  £ouis9  'JQinsas  (ddyy  Dallas 
Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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As  a  Special  Orchard  Practice 


HAT  ringing  or  girdling  an  apple  tree 
under  certain  conditions  will  tend  to 
cause  the  tree  to  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  Recently  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  Ohio  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  ringing,  when  certain  precautions 
are  taken,  has  such  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  tree  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  special 
cases  where  known  cultural  practices  have  failed  to 
form  flowers. 

Regardless  of  the  favorable  effects  produced  by 
ringing  it  should  not  be  employed  to  bring  about 
flower  production  in  preference  to  the  use  of  good 
cultural  practices.  It  should  not  be  considered  a 
promiscuous  orchard  practice  for  non-bearing  trees. 
In  all  cases  with  the  apple  the  need  for  ringing 
should  be  temporary  only.  Every  cultural  means 
should  be  used  to  bring  about  flower  production. 
Nevertheless  there  are  occasional  conditions  where 
ringing  is  preferable,  and  where  material  returns 
can  be  secured  without  injury  to  the  trees.  It 
should  have  its  greatest  value  with  filler  trees,  that 
by  some  error  or  circumstance  are  late  instead  of 
early  producing  varieties.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  to  distinguish  such  cases  and  use  the 
greatest  care  in  the  practice. 

Ringing  apple  trees  has  occasionally  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  disastrous,  or  at  least  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  results.  Not  only  have  the 
rings  of  bark  removed  been  made  un¬ 
necessarily  wide  but  very  young  trees 
have  wrongly  been  expected  to  respond 
satisfactorily  to  the  practice.  More¬ 
over,  all  varieties  when  ringed  do  not 
produce  sufficient  flowers  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  crop  of  fruit. 

The  proper  time  for  ringing  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York.  There  are  no  narrow 
limits,  but  the  ring  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  buds  form  and  while  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  still  vigorous. 

Ringing  or  girdling  may  be  done  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  two  ways.  The  first  and 
more  common  method,  usually  termed 
“ringing,”  consists  in  cutting  but  or 
peeling  off  a  ring  of  bark  around  a 
limb.  Although  in  the  Ohio  experi¬ 
ments  the  ring  was  made  one-quarter 
inch  in  width  or  slightly  less,  one  con¬ 
siderably  less  in  width  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  After  the  cuts  are  made  the 
ring  of  bark  is  peeled  off  so  that  the 
exposed  cambial  tissue  is  not  scratched 
or  injured  by  scraping.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  precaution  if  this  type  of  ringing  is  used. 

The  second  effective  type  of  ringing,  called  “scor¬ 
ing.”  consists  in  drawing  the  knife  blade  about  the 
limb,  being  particularly  careful  to  sever  all  the  tissue 
as  far  in  as  the  wood  without  removing  any  bark. 
It  seems  best  to  make  two  such  scores  about  an  inch 
apart,  to  insure  a  complete  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  passage  of  food  materials  through  the  bark. 
Thus  a  less  objectionable  wound  is  made  than  with 
the  first  method. 

If  the  first  method  is  used  the  wound  must  be 
protected,  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  infection  or 
drying.  Although  there  is  less  need  of  protecting 
the  wound  when  scoring  is  done  a  similar  covering 
is  recommended.  A  suitable  covering  is  obtained 
from  cotton  cloth  torn  in  strips  and  wrapped  in 
loose  balls  which  are  placed  in  grafting  wax  until 
they  become  impregnated  with  it.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  whatever  covering  is  used  does  not 
draw  into  the  wound  or  healing  is  interfered  with. 
Waxed  tape  will  adhere  to  the  bark  and  when  over¬ 
lapped  does  not  need  a  tack  to  hold  it  in  place.  Tire 
tape  or  any  other  substitute  meeting  these  require- 
ments  is  satisfactory.  It  was  not  found  necessary 
to  disinfect  the  wound  before  covering. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  there  would 
be  less  injury  if  wires  are  drawn  tightly  about  the 
limbs  or  trunk  so  that  the  bark  is  constricted  by  the 
wire  in  growing.  While  wiring  was  not  used  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  ringing,  unsatisfactory  results  in  flower 
production  were  obtained.  Trees  fertilized  and 
pruned  the  year  the  ringing  was  done  gave  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  a  response  as  unfertilized  or  unpruned 
trees.  Trees  of  low  vigor  should  not  be  ringed  as 
injury  may  result. 

The  effect  of  ringing  upon  growth  is  an  important 


consideration  in  determining  whether  the  practice 
has  any  value  in  commercial  orcharding.  Were  the 
ringed  limbs  to  die  following  the  ringing  one  would 
hardly  justify  it  from  any  angle.  A  repression  of 
growth  would,  however,  not  be  sufficient  reason  for 
condemning  the  use  of  ringing.  Ringing  should  be 
expected  to  produce  some  dwarfing  of  parts  affected, 
because  flowering  and  fruiting  are  always  dwarfing. 

Part  of  the  experiments  Avere  carried  out  in  the 
Bingham  Orchards,  at  Chardon,  Ohio,  on  the  va¬ 
riety  Baldwin.  They  were  largely  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  ringing  upon  one  or  more  scaffold 
limbs  rather  than  upon  entirely  ringed  trees.  It  is 
not  recommended  that  entire  trees  be  ringed  for 
tAA'O  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  roots  of 
the  unringed  limbs  are  probably  largely  unaffected 
by  the  repression  of  groAA'th.  Secondly,  since  ring¬ 
ing  will  not  produce  annual  bearing  in  biennial  va¬ 
rieties,  the  untreated  limbs  may  be  ringed  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  year  if  the  trees  are  not  already 
bearing. 

The  foliage  on  the  ringed  limbs  the  year  following 
the  ringing  was  occasionally  sparser  than  on  the  un¬ 
treated-  limbs,  but  Avas  as  dark  green  and  vigorous, 
not  only  during  the  year  of  ringing  but  also  during 
the  bearing  year.  It  also  appeared  that  when  floAA’ers 
were  formed  abundantly  on  ringed  limbs  there 
usually  folloAved  a  small  reduction  in  size  of  leaves 


A  Baldwin  Tree  Loaded  With  Fruit  on  One  Side  as  a  Result  of  Ringing 
Season.  Practically  no  Fruit  Is  Borne  Elsewhere  on  These  Trees. 


on  the  few  non-flowering  terminal  shoots  present. 
The  length  of  the  non-flowering  terminal  shoots  on 
ringed  and  untreated  limbs  both  during  the  year  of 
ringing  and  the  bearing  year  showed  no  consistent 


Table 

I. — Yield  of  Ringed  Limbs 

of  Baldwin, 

Chardon.  Ohio.  1925 

i.  Ringed  June  17,  1924 

Trees  in 

Percentage  of 

Yield  of  Ringed 

Row 

Roav 

Tree  Ringed 

Limbs  Per  Tree 

No. 

Pet. 

Bu. 

31  . 

.  14 

23.6 

1.20 

32  .... 

.  17 

21  2 

1.12 

79  . 

.  13 

22.1 

1.59 

Tarle 

II. — Yield  of  Ringed  Limbs 

of  Baldavin, 

Chardon,  Ohio,  1926.  Ringed  May.  1925 

Trees  in 

Percentage  of 

Yield  of  Ringed 

Roav 

Roav 

Tree  Ringed 

Limbs  Per  Tree 

No. 

Pc-t. 

Bu. 

15  . 

53 

2.55 

20  . 

.  24 

54 

2.44 

25  . 

.  20 

62 

3.25 

30  . 

.  26 

58 

2.89 

Average 

. . 

56 

2.75 

experiment  no  greater  repression  of  growth  was  ob¬ 
served  than  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
haustiveness  of  floAvering  and  fruiting  produced. 

Ringing  was  found  to  produce  flowers  more  ef¬ 
fectively  on  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman  than  on  Live- 
land  Raspberry,  Sutton  Beauty  and  Northern  Spy. 
There  appears  to  be  some  relationship  between  the 
time  the  variety  normally  comes  into  bearing  and  its 
response  when  ringed.  The  yield  from  44  trees  at 
Chardon,  Ohio,  Avhich  had  limbs  ringed  in  1924  is 
given  in  Table  I.  There  were  ample  blossoms  on  the 
ringed  limbs  for  a  good  set  of  fruit,  but  practically 
no  blossoms  on  the  rest  of  the  tree.  Unfortunately, 
a  heaA’y  frost  during  blossom  season  injured  the 
blossoms  to  a  serious  extent.  HoAveA'er,  a  sufficient 
number  escaped  for  a  set  of  fruit  and  a  little  more 
than  a  bushel  of  apples  of  excellent  size  and  color 
was  haiwested  per  tree.  Some  trees  had  tAvo  or  three 
bushels  each. 

This  success  resulted  in  a  further  test,  and  12,000 
Baldwins  and  1,000  each  of  Delicious,  Northern  Spy 
and  Bellflower  were  ringed  by  the  owner  in  1925. 
In  1926,  103  Baldwin  trees  Avere  selected  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  for  study  (Table  II).  On  the 
trees  of  this  group  no  blossoms  occurred  except  on 
the  ringed  limbs.  A  few  of  the  other  trees  produced 
some  fruit  on  the  unringed  portions,  but  not  enough 
to  consider  the  trees  as  a  group  in 
bearing.  The  fruit  set  well  and  was 
A'ery  heavily  thinned  to  conseiwe  the 
trees  and  avoid  breakage.  The  yield 
varied  from  occasionally  only  a  slight 
response  up  to  eight  bushels,  with  an 
average  yield  per  tree  of  2.75  bushels. 

The  cost  of  ringing  includes  the 
labor,  the  original  cost  of  the  kniA'es 
and  the  cost  of  materials  used  to  cover 
the  wound  area.  The  cost  of  ringing 
and  scoring  on  a  large  commercial 
scale  is  indicated  by  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  practice  in  the  Bingham 
Orchards.  In  1925  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  were  ringed  and  in  1926  they 
were  scored.  The  wound  areas  on  the 
scored  limbs  were  not  covered,  which 
partially  accounts  for  the  difference  in 
cost  betiveen  the  tAvo  years. 

FINAL  CONCLUSION.— If  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  to  operate  at  the  proper 
time  of  year,  to  make  certain  that  the 
tissue  is  cut  through  to  the  wood 
whether  ringing  or  scoring,  to  treat 
one  or  tAvo  scaffold  limbs  only,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  vigorous  growth  of  tree  partly 
to  reduce  likelihood  of  injury,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  to  bring  the  tree  into  production  normally 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  thin  the  fruit  if  it  sets 
heavily,  the  practice  should  serve  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  special  cases  for  which  it  is  designed. 

FREEMAN  S.  HOAVLETT. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


the  Previous 
Fig.  72S. 


1925 

1926 

10,000 

15,000 

60 

56 

266 

116 

75* 

4 

34.10 

7.73 

3.4 

O.S 

Table  III. — Cost  of  Ringing  in  Bingham  Orchard, 
Chardon,  Ohio,  1925  and  1926 

Trees  involved,  number  . 10,000 

Percentage  of  top  ringed,  per  cent. 

Total  labor  cost,  dollars  . 

Total  material  cost,  dollars  . 

Cost  per  1.000  trees,  dollars . 

Cost  per  tree,  cents  . 

“■Largely  for  grafting  Avax  and  muslin  for  Avrapping. 


difference.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  folloAving 
very  heavy  flowering  and  fruiting  these  shoots  on 
ringed  limbs  would  be  shorter.  Although  ringing 
may  result  in  decreased  leaf  size  and  terminal  shoot 
growth,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  largely  caused  by  and  in  proportion  to  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  produced.  Throughout  the 


Snow  Removal 

IT  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  all  those  who 
owned  automobiles  always  put  them  up  for  the 
Winter  as  soon  as  the  first  cold  weather  came, 
making  it  uncomfortable  to  ride,  and  they  did  not 
think  of  taking  them  out  again  until  the  roads  were 
dried  up  and  the  weather  warm  again  in  the  Spring. 
Autos  AArere  considered  a  Summer  luxury  only.  Not 
so  now.  Time  has  changed  all  that.  The  cars  are 
mostly  enclosed  in  glass  and  furnished  with  heaters 
so  it  is  most  comfortable  to  ride  in  them  any  time 
of  the  year.  More  and  more  State  and  county  roads 
have  been  built  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  roads  dry  up  and  harden  in  the  Spring  so  the 
car  can  be  used. 

Companies  have  been  formed  whose  business  it  is 
to  operate  trucks  for  hauling  freight  to  and  from 
cities  and  often  betAveen  States.  Practically  all 
commodities  once  handled  by  the  railroads  are  hoav 
carried  by  trucks,  either  private  or  commercial.  This 
business  has  to  be  taken  care  of  in  Winter  as  Avell  as 
Summer.  The  railroads  have  always  kept  their  own 
roadways  free  of  suoav  at  their  oavii  expense,  but 
these  trucking  companies  Avant  the  roadways  that 
they  use  kept  free  from  snow  at  some  one’s  else  ex¬ 
pense.  When  siioaa'  removal  Avas  agitated  in  our 
county,  one  large  trucking  concern  Avas  asked  how 
much  co-operation  they  would  give  the  county  in 
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aiding  them  to  keep  the  roads  free  from  snow.  “Not 
a  hit,”  they  replied.  “Our  license  entitles  us  to 
drive  our  trucks  the  year  around  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  keep  the  roads  open  so  we  can.”  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  attitude  of  all  companies,  but  it  is 
enough  to  let  people  see  what  these  trucking  com¬ 
panies  and  most  of  the  autoists  expect. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  not  want  all  the  roads 
opened,  only  the  main  highways  between  the  cities. 
Our  county  last  year  voted  to  spend  $42,000  for 
snow  removal  equipment  and  necessary  labor  to  keep 
about  100  miles  of  road  open.  Later  on  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  $10,000  more  had  to  be  apportioned  to  finish  the 
work.  Those  who  lived  on  the  roads  mapped  out  to 
be  kept  free  from  snow  had  their  travel  problems 
made  very  easy  for  them.  Most  of  the  snow  was 
taken  from  the  road  by  the  big  plows  and  when  we 
had  a  warm  day  or  two  the  rest  of  the  snow  soon 
disappeared  and  the  road  was  bare  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  But  how  about  those  who  did  not  live  on  the 
mapped  road  over  which  the  plows  ran?  Their  roads 
were  drifted  and  snow  so  deep  that  they  were 
passable  only  with  horses  and  sleighs.  If  they 
wished  to  go  to  town  they  started  out  with  fine 
sleighing  until  they  came  to  the  main  road  where 
the  snow  was  removed,  and  found  bare  road.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  gone  in  a  sleigh  even  for  a  short 
distance,  and  has  listened  to  the  screeching,  grat¬ 
ing  and  squealing  of  the  protesting  steel,  can  partly 
understand  the  torture  endured  by  a  farmer  driving 
a  mile,  two  miles  or  possibly  three  miles  into  town. 
You  see  the  farmer  not  only  pays  but  he  is  also  re¬ 
quired  to  suffer. 

Here  is  how  one  farmer  drew  his  potatoes  to  the 
railroad  for  shipment.  He  lives  about  3%  miles 
from  the  railroad  on  what  is  called  a  cross  road. 
Two  miles  was  a  main  State  road  which  had  snow 
removal  while  the  rest  of  the  way  to  his  home  was 
a  dirt  road  ( 1 %  mile).  When  the  freight  car  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  station  and  was  shunted  on  to  the 
siding  for  loading,  word  was  sent  out  to  draw  in 
the  potatoes.  Mr.  A  had  1%  miles  good  sleighing 
and  two  miles  bare  road,  over  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  draw  a  load  in  a  sleigh.  So  he  drew  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  his  sleighs  as  far  as  the  main  road  and 
here  he  had  a  truck,  which  he  had  to  hire  in  the 
town,  meet  him  and  draw  the  potatoes  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

The  telephone  rang  one  Winter  morning  in  the 
town  supervisor's  office.  It  was  one  of  these  cross¬ 
road  farmers  asking  the  supervisor  to  see  that  his 
road  was  opened  up.  He  had  spoken  to  the  town 
road  superintendent,  but  he  did  nothing  about  it, 
and  now  he  was  asking  the  supervisor  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Upon  inquiry  the  supervisor  found  the  road 
had  been  put  in  good  passable  condition  for  horses 
and  sleighs,  but  this  farmer  had  a  friend  who  lived 
on  the  snow  removal  road  who  was  using  his  auto, 
and  he  wanted  to  use  his  also.  He  wanted  a  mile 
of  road  shoveled  by  hand  so  he  could  drive  his  car. 
The  telephone  rings  again.  This  time  it  is  a  mother 
who  wants  the  road  cleaned  so  her  children  can  w  alk 
to  school.  These  same  people  had  horses  and 
sleighs  and  men  in  the  house,  but  they  were  waiting 
for  someone  else  to  come  and  wait  on  them.  W  hex  e 
is  the  spirit  of  the  old  pioneers  gone? 

But  there  is  the  telephone  again.  Another  farmer 
wants  to  know  if  their  x’oad  cannot  ha\  e  the  snow 
plow  run  over  it.  The  night  before  a  car  with  two 
city  people  in  it  had  become  stuck  in  a  snowdrift 
and  they  had  awakened  two  neighbors  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  them  out.  These  two 
had  left  the  city  for  a  ride.  They  had  followed  the 
snow  removal  road  until  wishing  to  go  back  they 
thought  they  would  go  back  another  way,  and  know¬ 
ing  this  road  went  to  the  city  they  had  followed  it, 
but  only  for  a  short  distance.  As  long  as  one  road 
was  plowed  out  they  had  thought  all  the  roads  would 
be.  Anyway  they  robbed  two  men  and  theii  fami¬ 
lies  of  needed  rest  and  sleep. 

Of  course  everyone  realizes  that  something  must 
be  done  as  long  as  so  many  people  demand  the  right 
to  use  their  cars  and  trucks  in  Winter.  But  to  do 
it  in  a  fair  and  impartial  way  is  a  real  problem.  It 
is  an  utter  impossibility  to  keep  all  roads  open,  as 
the  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  And  then  even 
the  main  roads  cannot  be  kept  passable  in  bad 
storms.  But  is  it  fair  to  tax  farmers  in  all  locations 
to  open  the  roads  for  a  few?  The  auto  and  truck 
owners  should  help.  Elizabeth. 


Short  Stories  on  Farm  Matters 

Danger  from  Lead  Pipe 

Is  there  any  danger  of  poisoning  from  a  lead  pipe 
laid  from  a  spring  to  the  house?  We  have  used  a  lead 
pipe  from  this  spring  which  has  been  in  over  a  hundred 
years,  and  now  we  are  renewing  it.  I  here  are  still 


The  Line  Fence  Question 

Would  you  tell  me  my  right  in  regard  to  line  fence? 
My  neighbor  claims  he  does  not  have  to  fix  the  line 
fence  and  as  I  use  it  for  pasture  he  claims  I  must 
keep  same  in  repair.  I  keep  my  half  of  line  fence  in 
good  repair.  t.  b. 

New  York. 

Probably  your  neighbor  claims  that  he  has  thrown 
his  land  to  the  common  and  hence  does  not  have  to 
make  any  fence.  We  believe  this  is  true  in  some 
cases  but  our  understanding  is  that  the  history  of 
the  original  fence  division  may  have  some  bearing- 
on  this  matter.  We  have  known  cases  where  ad¬ 
joining  land  owners  went  over  the  lines  and  agreed 
on  an  equitable  division.  The  idea  was  that  each 
should  be  allotted  an  equal  share  of  the  easy  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  line.  This  mutual  agreement 
and  survey  was  put  in  writing  sometimes  and  re¬ 
corded  in  connection  with  the  title  and  was  virtually 
considered  an  obligation  on  future  owners.  The  only 
way  to  get  a  definite  ruling  about  such  cases  is  to 
submit  all  of  the  facts  to  the  fence  viewers,  who  are 
the  local  town  officials.  They  have  power  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  matter  and  appoint  arbitrators  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  Sweet  Clover  Trouble 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  1355,  of  Albert  A. 
Hensen,  entitled  “Sweet  Clover  Hay  Causes  Trouble,” 
William  Laux,  an  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  and  thinks  and  reasons  as  he 
works,  says  he  believes  the  trouble  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hansen  in  feeding  Sweet  clover  may  be  due  to 
two  causes : 

One  trouble  is  that  it  may  be  cut  too  late,  i.e., 
when  the  stalk  has  grown  hard,  stiff,  old  and  the 
mold  suggested  by  Mr.  Hansen  has  developed.  Mr. 
Laux  uses  Sweet  clover,  cuts  it  just  as  it  is  com¬ 
ing  into  blossom,  and  fed  it  with  good  results ;  no 
trouble  to  cattle  whatever  apparent.  Another  trouble 
suggested  as  possible,  is  that  Sweet  clover  and  corn 
silage  are  not  a  good  combination.  Nor  is  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover  a  wholesome  combination. 

These  are  Mr.  Laux’s  theories,  and  he  would  like 
experience  of  others  along  the  line  he  suggests. 

New  York.  w.  t.  doty. 


English  Apple  Situation 

According  to  best  available  private  reports  obtained 
for  certain  large  American  exporters,  the  English  apple 
crop  is  about  40  per  cent  of  a  full  yield.  It  is  between 
the  near  failure  of  the  season  before  and  the  three- 
quarters  crop  of  two  years  ago.  Because  of  the  cold, 
wet  season  the  size,  color  and  appearance  are  below 
standard.  The  Summer  and  early  Fall  markets  were 
oversupplied,  mostly  with  poor  stuff  and  some  American 
apples.  In  late  September  growers  agreed  the  market 
was  improving  and  good  prices  were  looked  for  in  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter. 

English  apples  show  even  more  than  the  usual  lack 
of  bright  color,  because  of  the  cloudy,  wet  weather.  A 
few  kinds  like  the  Worcester  color  up  well  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  trees  but  the  inside  apples  look  poor.  Cox’s 

/  # 
Orange,  the  leading  late  table  variety,  is  a  little  deli¬ 
cate  in  tree  and  fruit  and  is  considered  a  hard  kind  to 
grow.  The  English  ready  need  a  late  table  variety  for 
storage  to  fill  such  a  place  as  our  Winesap.  Also,  as 
some  of  them  said,  they  need  a  better  Fall  table  va¬ 
riety.  The  Worcester  is  a  good  looking,  juicy,  hard 
fleshed,  red,  smallish  apple  of  moderately  good  quality 
and  seems  to  lead  the  market  in  September.  The  Duke 
of  Derby  is  an  irregular  green  sort  much  liked  for 
baking. 

The  Bramley  on  the  whole  seems  to  Show  up  the  best 
among  English  commercial  apples.  It  is  a  popular  green 
cooking  variety  and  keeps  late  in  common  storage  and 
very  late  in  cold  storage. 

Mi-.  Frederick  Smith,  with  orchards  of  over  100  acres 
near  Maidstone,  stores  many  of  his  apples  in  an  old 
building  formerly  used  for  drying  hops.  It  is  like  a 
round  brick  silo  with  tapering  top.  The  height  over¬ 
head  makes  ventilation  good  and  the  fruit  keeps  well 
until  early  Spring,  requiring  little  or  no  sorting  over, 
when  sold.  The  Smith  orchard  averages  some  70  trees 
to  an  acre,  many  of  them  being  plums  or  other  fillers. 
The  width  favored  for  mature  orchards  is  30  to  40  ft. 
There  are  over  100  varieties  grown  here,  but  most  of 
them  on  trial  only. 

Next  to  lack  of  brightness  and  finish,  the  English 
home-grown  fruit  suffers  from  poor  market  quality 
of  the  average  supply.  It  is  not  always  bad  grading. 
The  sizing  machines  used  on  a  large  farm,  make  three 
or  four  sizes  and  grades  but,  except  the  actual  culls, 
they  all  go  to  market.  In  London  the  waxy,  glossy, 
bright-looking  Gravensteins  from  California,  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  25  cents  a  pound,  early  in  September  when  most 
good  English  apples  sold  at  12%  cents  a  pound,  or 
less.  The  dealers  claimed  the  English  apples  tasted 
as  good.  But  consumers  buy  from  sight  if  they  can 
afford  the  price.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  English 
market  can  use  so  many  smallish  apples  of  the  table 
varieties.  Sales  are  by  the  pound  and  many  by  the 
half  pound.  They  are  weighed  out  carefully  at  the 
thousands  of  fruit  stands  and  pushcarts  which  line  the 
streets  on  market  nights.  If  an  apple  is  a  trifle  heavy, 
a  smaller  one  is  used,  until  the  scales  balance  exactly. 
Half  a  pound  is  only  three  smallish  apples. 

The  apple  crop  is  best  in  Kent  County  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  England  but  is  not  up  to  standard  in 
quantity,  size  and  color,  because  of  the  cold,  wet  sea¬ 
son.  We  should  get  400  bushels  per  acre  in  a  good 
year.  It  pays  to  grade  the  apples  even  for  a  near-by 
market.  Shipment  of  poor  fruit  is  one  of  our  great 
market  drawbacks.  F- 


some  parts  of  the  old  pipe  which  seem  to  be  as  good 
as  ever.  We  are  laying  an  entirely  new  %-in.  pipe  for 
a  distance  of  perhaps  1,800  ft.  It  runs  into  a  large 
tank  which  has  an  overflow.  W.  M. 

Connecticut. 

IN  previous  years  this  matter  has  been  discussed. 

The  general  impression  is  there  is  no  danger  if 
there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  water. 

Poor  Results  with  Vegetables 

Vegetable  crops  of  the  past  season  have  been  far  be¬ 
low  normal,  carrots  and  beets  inferior  and  plant  lice 
very  troublesome.  I  used  plenty  of  fertilizer  but  think, 
perhaps,  my  land  needs  lime.  W.  G. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

There  was  complaint  of  poor  vegetable  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  East  the  past  season.  Spring  was 
late  so  that  things  started  slowly.  Then  there  was 


Bark  Constriction  Due  to  Wire  Girdle.  No  Bloom 
Resulted.  Fig.  729 

excessive  rain.  Aphids  appeared  determined  to  de¬ 
stroy  tomatoes  and  some  other  things.  Lima  beans 
in  some  sections  made  only  a  scattering  set  of  pods 
or  even  none.  Squash  borers  and  cucumber  beetles 
were  on  the  job  early.  The  only  shortage  of  insect 
pests  noted  was  in  the  case  of  blister  beetles,  which 
were  few.  Altogether  it  was  a  discouraging  garden 


Callous  Formation  After  Careful  Ringing  During  Active 
Growth.  Fig.  730. 

season  in  many  places.  Doubtless  the  main  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  beets  and  carrots  was  shortage  of 
lime.  These  plants  respond  to  additional  lime  even 
in  a  sweet  soil,  and  are  practical  failures  on  land 
at  all  sour.  It  is  always  safe  to  use  additional  dress¬ 
ing  of  limestone  or  hydrated  lime  on  beets  and 
carrots. 
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In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 
Famous  Herds  of  Jersey  Island.  Cows  and 
Early  Vegetables  the  Mainstay 
of  Farm  Income 

FROM  Paris  the  party  made  a  night  trip  to  St. 

Malo  on  the  coast,  and  came  next  day  to  the 
island  of  Jersey  in  the  English  Channel.  Only  two 
or  three  hours  could  be  spent  on  farms  in  that  at¬ 
tractive  place.  It  is  a  green,  fertile  island  with  some 
high-class  farming.  The  herds  are  much  alike,  being 
more  or  less  related,  and  no  imports  of  stock  have 
been  permitted  for  many  years.  The 
Jersey  farmers  who  were  visited  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  sales  of 
stock  for  breeding.  Many  are  exported, 
and  prices  received  range  from  $250 
up  to  $25,000.  Some  outlie  visitors 
found  animals  related  to  their  own 
Jersey  herds  at  home.  The  cows  seemed 
very  healthy.  Herds  were  claimed  to 
be  free  of  tuberculosis.  Pasture  sea¬ 
son  is  nine  months  long  in  that  mild 
climate,  and  the  cattle  do  not  suffer 
much  confinement  in  stables.  Build¬ 
ings  were  substantial  and  farms  had  a 
prosperous  appearance. 

MILK  NO  OBJECT. — Little  account 
was  made  of  milk  production.  No  sys¬ 
tematic  records  are  kept ;  the  idea  be¬ 
ing  that  heavy  feeding  necessary  for 
high  records  would  affect  the  health  of 
the  cows.  Value  is  reckoned  according 
to  j)edigree  and  power  of  the  strain  to 
reproduce  its  good  qualities  in  de- 
scendents.  One  farmer  said  anyone 
could  have  all  the  milk  his  herd  pro¬ 
duced  if  he  would  pay  all  the  bills  for 
feed  and  help.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  cows  were  not  good  milkers ; 
some  of  them  impressed  the  visitors  as 
being  extremely  heavy  producers,  but 
the  idea  is  that  the  sale  of  stock  was 
the  real  dependence  of  the  owners. 

Local  wholesale  price  of  milk  was 
about  four  cents  per  quart  in  the 
Summer  resorts  of  the  island.  This  is 
about  the  same  as  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  England  who  sell  for  the 
London  market.  Price  of  labor  in 
Jersey  is  high.  Jersey  farmers,  the 
Americans  found,  were  paying  almost 
as  much  per  month  as  the  average  in 
the  United  States,  and  much  higher 
than  the  general  run  of  farm  wages  on 
the  mainland  of  England.  Good  herds¬ 
men  are  required,  and  the  men  most 
prized  seem  to  be  natives  of  Brittany. 

JERSEY  CABBAGE.— The  feeding 
system  was  not  especially  notable, 
main  reliance  being  placed  on  pasture, 
with  the  usual  Winter  ration  s  of  dry 
fodder  and  grain.  The  so-called  Jersey 
cabbage  was  a  novelty,  but  its  leaves 
are  so  bitter  that  it  is  fed  mostly  to 
pigs  rather  than  to  cattle.  This  vege¬ 
table  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  much, 
except  in  the  long,  cool,  wet,  season  of 
the  Channel  islands.  It  looks  a  good 
deal  like  Brussels  sprouts,  but  taller 
and  with  much  heavier  leaves.  It  is 
picked  four  or  five  times  in  a  season ; 
that  is,  most  of  the  leaves  are  taken 
off,  and  the  total  yield  of  greenstuff 
seems  remarkably  heavy,  probably  10 
or  12  tons  per  acre.  The  pigs  which 
consume  the  cabbage  are  only  a  side 
feature  on  most  Jersey  farms ;  they  get 
some  skim-milk  and  various  roughage 
not  wanted  for  cattle. 

EARLY  VEGETABLES.— The  Jer¬ 
sey  herds  are  not  the  only  dependence 
of  the  farmers.  There  are  two  other  great  sources 
of  cash  income ;  tomatoes  and  early  potatoes.  The 
mild  climate  brings  these  crops  forward  early  enough 
to  command  high  prices  in  London  markets.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  sold  and  out  of  the  way  by  midsummer,  and 
there  is  still  time  for  a  second  crop  of  fodder  grain. 
One  field  was  sown  to  corn  or  maize  as  the  English 
call  it.  It  looked  like  producing  a  fair  crop,  but 
without  any  ears.  It  is  not  a  good  corn  climate  and 
not  another  field  of  the  kind  was  seen  anywhere  in 
England.  In  the  town  near  the  shore  a  large  dealer 
was  putting  up  tomatoes  in  baskets  holding  about 
10  lbs.  He  showed  the  visitors  his  books,  which  in¬ 
dicated  unusually  high  prices,  he  said.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  $1.35  for  a  basket  in  London  compared  with 
about  half  that  much  the  first  part  of  the  season. 


It  was  a  wet,  cool  Summer  for  tomatoes.  Produc¬ 
tion  was  light  and  demand  good.  Some  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  are  bought  of  producers  and  some  shipped 
on  commission.  The  crop  would  pay  well,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  but  for  disease  in  many  fields.  There  was 
stem  rot  and  a  disease  called  “fading  away,”  which 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  blight.  Farmers  who  were 
careless  and  had  plowed  under  diseased  plants  had 
been  having  much  trouble,  but  those  who  kept  their 
fields  clean  or  shifted  to  fresh  soil  were  doing  well. 
There  was  an  official  inspector  who  wrent  over  the  to¬ 
mato  fields  at  intervals  and  condemned  those  which 


and  to  large  markets  in  'the  middle  and  north  of 
England.  Competition  is  chiefly  from  the  adjoining 
mainland  of  France,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  from  Holland.  Potatoes  from  southern  Eng¬ 
land  are  moving  actively  in  July  and  August  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  main  crop.  After  the  first  of  the  year, 
Irish  and  Scotch  potatoes  sell  actively  in  English 
markets.  Most  years  the  wholesale  price  of  good 
stock  is  not  far  from  $1  per  bushel  for  the  main 
crop.  Early  potatoes  are  often  much  higher,  as  in 
the  States.  The  Jersey  growers  take  the  cream  of 
the  market  price,  averaging  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  potatoes  bring  at  the  height  of 
the  main  crop  season. 

The  Channel  was  quiet  enough  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  from  Jersey  to  the  English 
coast,  and  that  much  dreaded  trip  gave 
nobody  any  trouble.  Some  of  the  party 
which  came  direct  from  Paris  next  day, 
met  rough  water.  The  stewards  said 
there  was  no  need  of  dancing  on  board ; 
they  were  doing  enough  of  it, 
to  take  care  of  sick  passengers. 

G.  B 


Jersey  Island  Milkmaid.  Fig.  731. 


On  His  Native  Soil  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Fig.  732. 


Wholesale  Potato  Market  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Fig. 
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Making  the  Old  Stone  Wall 
Useful 


A 


were  in  bad  condition,  the  owners  being  paid  one- 
third  of  the  appraised  value. 

A  WHOLESALE  MARKET.— At  this  town  of  St. 
Holier  on  Jersey  Island  some  of  the  American  farm¬ 
ers  saw  the  wholesale  market  which  is  chiefly  for 
potatoes  packed  loosely  in  barrels.  Often  50  to  60 
buyers,  mostly  from  the  mainland  of  England,  are 
on  hand  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The  load  is 
weighed,  the  buyers  look  it  over  and  make  their  bids. 
The  successful  buyer  gives  a  slip  ticket  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  a  load  is  emptied,  the  weight  of  the  barrels  taken 
out,  and  the  buyers  pay.  The  price  varies  from 
hour  to  hour.  From  1,700  to  2,000  loads  may  be 
weighed  out  in  a  day  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
In  June,  Jersey  sends  to  Southampton  alone  about 
10,000  tons  of  potatoes  to  be  distributed  to  London, 


T  the  farm  the  highway  workers 
are  hauling  away  an  old  stone 
wall  that  father  and  I  and  the  hired 
man  with  the  assistance  of  a  stone 
mason  put  up  57  years  ago.  It  was 
built  along  the  highway,  the  purpose 
being  not  only  a  fence  but  to  help  keep 
the  road  open  through  the  Winter.  It 
was  a  space  where  the  snow  drifted  in 
and  made  travel  difficult  or  impossible. 
The  stone  wall  in  place  of  the  old  rail 
fence  was  a  great  improvement.  More¬ 
over  the  wall  was  built  by  a  workman 
who  could  handle  stone  rightly  and  we 
were  pleased  with  the  wall  for  many 
years.  It  stood  well  and  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  now  as  up¬ 
right  and  as  smooth  on  the  face  as 
when  it  was  built.  It  was  a  good 
piece  of  work  and  really  I  disliked  to 
see  it  go.  There  were  no  wire  fences 
in  those  days. 

It  is  now  to  go  into  the  road  and 
two  caterpillar  tractors  with  trailers 
and  a  lot  of  men  handle  it  rapidly. 
Hard  surfaced  roads  are  now  the  rule 
where  city  traffic  goes  but  the  farmers’ 
roads  that  cross  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  get  less  attention.  This  is  a 
mile-long  cross  road.  For  part  of  the 
distance  it  is  low  and  frequently  mud¬ 
dy.  Along  that  portion  it  is  desired  to 
improve  the  road.  For  something  like 
a  day  the  tractor,  hauling  a  big  road 
scraper,  with  two  men,  labored  to 
scrape  out  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then 
the  stone  wall  goes  in  and  will  be 
rolled  down  solid.  Some  slaty  rock 
has  been  loosened  up  in  the  process  of 
improving  another  road  nearby  and 
this  slate  will  go  on  over  the  wall 
stone  and  then  the  road  will  be  rolled 
more.  The  amount  of  travel  is  not 
great  and  that  process  will  make  a 
good  farm  road  when  it  is  completed. 
The  town  is  doing  the  job  but  the 
farmers  on  that  road  agreed  to  put  in 
a  week’s  work  without  pay  if  the  im¬ 
provement  might  be  made.  The  county 
superintendent  thought  that  offer 
should  be  accepted. 

There  are  many  other  roads  similar- 
ly  situated,  and  slowly  it  is  likely  the 
worst  places  will  be  improved,  espe¬ 
cially  along  rural  mail  routes.  More  towns  will 
come  to  something  of  the  sort  no  doubt.  This  wall 
is  now  being  removed  partly  on  account  of  need  of 
stone  for  the  road,  but  also  because  it  is  held  that 
any  such  fence  tends  to  drift  the  snow.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  idea  and  on  the  whole  am  glad  to 
see  the  wall  go  even  if  it  is  an  old  reminder  of  days 
gone  by.  I  am  the  only  one  left  of  the  quartette  to 
mourn  its  departure.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it 
on  the  snow  proposition  it  is  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  snow  fence  that  it  now  becoming  so  popular. 
The  difference  if  any  may  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  snow  fence  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  road  as  the  needs  may  be  found.  A  stone 
wall  is  a  bit  difficult  to  adjust  on  short  notice. 

Snow  has  ways  that  are  hard  to  explain  some- 
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High  Pressure  and  Big  Capacity 


THERE  is  a  Hardie  orchard  or  row  crop  sprayer  for  every  need  large 
and  small.  Specialized  models  for  all  various  conditions  of  use.  Ease 
and  economy  of  operation,  simplicity  of  design,  great  strength  and 
durability,  big  capacity  and  constant  high  pressure  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  Hardie  Sprayers  for  over  a  quarter-century. 


Hardie  Power  Sprayers  are  made 
in  six  sizes,  discharging  from  5 
to  35  gallons  per  minute,  giving 
pressures  from  300  to  650  lbs. 
They  are  known  the  world  over 
as  the  most  reliable  line  made, 
especially  noted  for  their  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Hardie 
hand-operated  units  give  ample 
pressure  and  volume  with  the 
minimum  of  labor. 


Hardie  Sprayers  have  operated 
for  28  years  in  the  busiest  groves 
and  orchards  and  they  present  an 
unequalled  record  of  performance 
in  all  fruit-growing  sections. 
Hardie  factory  branches  and 
Hardie  distributors  give  prompt 
and  satisfactory  service  every¬ 
where.  The  Hardie  1928  catalog 
-showing  many  new  models  and 
improvements  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  request. 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hudson,  Michigan 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City 
Petrolia,  Ontario 

HARDIE 

A*  DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 
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NOW 


-the  biggest  and 
best  Berry  Book  I 
ever  published  is  ready  for 
you.  More  than  100,000  folks  send  for  my  FREE 
Book  every  year.  Why  not  you?  Tells  how  to  grow 
the  big  crops  of  big,  luscious  Strawberries  from 
Thorobred  Pedigree  Plants  and  shows  how  to  make 
big  profits  in  your  spare  time.  Write  for 
Send  for  this  Free  Berry  Book 
and  learn  how  hundreds 
of  growers  are  making 
$500  to  $1200  profit 
per  acre — others  tnakin« 

IlOO  to  $300  from  small  gar¬ 
dens.  It  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  thebeststandardva- 
rietiesof  Strawberries  and 
two  famous  Everbearers. 

Quotes  low  prices  on  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 

Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubbery. 

Just  send  me  your  name  on  a 
postcard  orletter.  I’ll  send  you 
my  book  FREE  and  postpaid. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2151  Three  Riven,  Mich. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 

Shipping  Season  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st . 

SPECIAL:  2  Year  Con-$£.  00 Per 
cord  Grape  Vines  -  0  —  1Q0 

F  W  Tnwncpnrl  &  Qnnc  25  V,NE  STREET 
vv*  i  ownsena  oc  oons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —  the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNALff;'-^^®:^ 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

47  years’  experience— propagation  on  whole  root, 
imported  seedlings— planting  on  upland  ground — 
assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit  from 
Kellys  trees. 


certmed  both  by  theMassachusettsFruitGrow 
Association  and  ourselves  to  be  true-to  name, 
are  sure  of  your  variety  before  you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the  1928  Kelly  Cata¬ 
log-shows  fruits 
in  color  and  con¬ 
tains  much  valua¬ 
ble  fruit-growing 
information  for 
small  and  large 
growers.  We 
have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct 
with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

135  Cherry  St.  Dansvilfe,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AiMi&ds 

True  to  Na me  Fruit  Trees! 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Cotnloe,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describes  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Hoses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers*  prices.  Write  for 
vour  copy — today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

24  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE  Cafaloi 


times.  Its  deposit  varies  with  slight 
changes  in  the  direation  of  the  wind.  At 
the  end  of  the  wall  and  at  a  bar  way  in 
the  wall  there  used  to  be  a  drift  usually 
but  along  the  rest  of  the  way  the  wall 
helped  to  make  the  road  passable  as  a 
general  thing.  On  several  trips  in  this 
county  and  others  last  Spring  and  again 
this  Fall' we  ‘found  many  miles  of  rolls  of 
snow  fencing.  It  is  put  up  temporarily 
in  the  Fall  and  rolled  up  and  stored  in 
the  Spring.  In  old  times  Winter  fre¬ 
quently  closed  roads  for  some  time.  Now 
with  .so  many  autos  on  the  highway  it  is 
insisted  that  roads  must  be  kept  open. 
Hence  the  snow  fence.  Times  have 
changed  greatly.  H. 

Chrysanthemums  for 
Exhibition 

What  is  the  best  way  to  plant  and 
raise  Chrysanthemums  as  kept  by  flor¬ 
ists  and  those  in  exhibitions?  I  have 
raised  several  other  flowers  and  am  a 
flower  lover,  but  have  not  tried  Chrysan¬ 
themum's  as  yet.  G.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Raising  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  experience,  but  this 
flower  will  give  any  garden  lover  attrac¬ 
tive  blooms,  and  offers  a  wide  range  of 
form  and  color.  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  taken  from  plants  of  the 
preceding  season,  in  April  and  May.  They 
are  rooted  in  sand,  in  the  propagating 
house,  with  abundant  air  and  moisture, 
shade  being  given  when  the  temperature 
goes  above  70  degrees.  The  cuttings  are 
potted,  as  soon  as  they  have  formed 
%  in.  roots,  in  2*4  in.  pots,  the  soil  be¬ 
ing  a  mellow  loam  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  well-rotted  manure.  If  they  are  to  be 
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loam  mixed  with  decayed  leaf  mold.  Per¬ 
ennial  plants  that  do  particularly  well  in 
a  situation  of  this  sort  are  Astilbe,  lily  of 
the  valley,  bleeding-heart,  Funkia  and 
Vinca  or  trailing  myrtle.  If  not  too  dry, 
forget-me-not  and  Trillium  would  do  well 
there.  Ferns  would  be  excellent  for  such 
a  situation ;  any  of  the  attractive  native 
ferns  which  you  can  dig  in  the  woods. 
Lily  of  the  valley  does  exceedingly  well 
in  such  a  situation  if  it  is  not  too  dry. 

For  Summer  bedding  only,  tuberous 
Begonias  would  be  extremely  showy  as 
a  border  along  a  place  of  this  class.  Of 
course  the  tuberous  roots  must  be  lifted 
and  stored  over  Winter,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  showy  and  find  the  north  wall  of 
a  house  especially  congenial  to  success¬ 
ful  culture. 


Sawdust  in  Manure 

I  use  a  carload  of  white  pine  sawdust 
about  every  two  months  for  60  cows  and 
some  calves ;  the  calf  house  does  not  use 
much.  I  can  get  vetch  and  rye  to  grow 
readily  on  the  corn  stubble,  and  we  have 
cut  great  corn  on  the  ground  here  since 
1900,  no  rotation  except  the  cover  crops. 
This  only  applies  to  corn,  and  I  have 
only  limed  once  during  this  time.  I  think 
I  shall  try  an  acre  as  a  check  and  time 
it  well.  G.  VAN  B.  ROBERTS. 

Propagating  Roses  and 
Carnations 

1.  I  intend  growing  some  roses  in 
greenhouse,  and  wish  to  raise  my  own 


Island  Farmers  Hauling  Kelp  for  Potato  and  Tomato  Fields 


grown  on  greenhouse  benches  they  are 
planted  in  May  or  June  in  about  5  in.  of 
soil,  being  set  8  to  12  in.  apart,  planted 
firmly.  Good  loam  with  one-fourth  well- 
rotted  manure  is  desirable.  They  are 
also  grown  in  pots,  shifted  as  necessary, 
and  kept  through  Summer  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse.  Some  amateurs  grow  them 
in  lath  structures  which  are  covered 
with  muslin  when  frost  threatens. 

The  plants  may  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure  as  they  near  the  blooming  period, 
or  a  top-dressing  may  be  given,  but  it  is 
easy  to  overfeed,  and  the  inexperienced 
grower  must  watch  them  carefully.  Drain¬ 
age  must  be  good  ;  sickly  yellow  leaves  are 
often  a  sign  of  over  watering.  Plenty 
of  ventilation  is  needed  under  glass. 

Disbudding  is  necessary  to  produce 
show  blooms,  and  here  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  needed,  for  all  varieties  cannot 
be  disbudded  alike.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  entitled  “The  Chrysanthemum,” 
by  A.  Herrington,  which  gives  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  its  author 
being  a  recognized  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


Ornamental  Planting  for 
Shady  Place 

I  wish  to  plant  a  border  of  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants  along  the  north, end  of 
my  house.  What  do  you  advise  for  such 
planting?  p.  A.  s. 

The  best  shrubs  for  a  shady  position  at 
the  north  end  of  your  house  would  be 
some  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  which 
do  particularly  well  in  such  a  situation. 
These  include  Rhododendrons,  Kalmia, 
or  laurel,  Andromeda  and  Mahonia  aqui- 
folia,  sometimes  known  as  Oregon  grape. 
These  shrubs  do  particularly  well  in  a 
shaded  situation,  as  their  foliage  suffers 
in  cold  Winter  weather  when  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  If  the  soil  is  poor  sub¬ 
soil,  such  as  is  often  found  around  the 
walls  of  a  house,  it  would  be  wise  to  dig 
it  up  and  put  in  its  place  a  good  fibrous 


plants  from  slips  or  cuttings.  I  have 
been  told  Fall  or  April  is  the  proper  time. 
One  florist  starts  them  in  April,  and  one 
other  I  know  starts  them  in  Fall.  What 
length  of  cutting  should  I  use?  Should 
I  start  them  in  sand  or  soil  on  the 
propagating  bench?  Should  I  start  new 
ones  every  year?  After  they  are  rooted 
what  should  I  do  before  planting  them 
on  bench?  Do  the  ends  of  cuttings  have 
to  be  split  and  kept  open  with  a  kernel 
of  wheat?  I  have  also  been  told  this. 
2.  When  she  Id  carnations  be  placed  on 
bench  for  flowering  if  raised  from  slips 
in  the  Spring?  Do  they  have  to  be  raised 
annually?  G.  F. 

New  York. 

1.  Roses  for  cultivation  under  glass 
are  most  readily  rooted  from  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood.  Cuttings  may 
be  taken  to  single  eyes  with  the  leaf 
shortened  back  or  made  with  two  eyes 
with  the  lower  leaf  removed.  They  are 
set  in  sand  in  the  propagating  bench 
with  a  bottom  heat  of  65  to  70  degrees, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  being  about 
10  degrees  -lower.  Propagation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  from  January  to  March.  After 
rooting,  the  young  plants  are  potted ;  they 
are  usually  set  on  the  bench  in  June, 
from  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots.  Fall  propaga¬ 
tion  is  not  usual ;  the  effort  is  to  get  good 
vigorous  young  plants  for  setting  in  the 
benches  in  June,  to  flower  the  following 
season.  The  ends  of  the  cuttings  are  cut 
on  a  slant ;  there  is  no  splitting  or  ef¬ 
fort  to  hold  a  split  open,  as  you  suggest. 
New  plants  are  raised  each  year. 

2.  Carnation  cuttings  are  made  any 
time  during  the  Winter  months,  but  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  the  safest  time,  as  those  rooted 
earlier  are  likely  to  be  spindling.  The 
best  material  for  cuttings  is  found 
on  the  flowering  branches ;  soft  grassy 
growth  at  the  base  of  the  plant  should 
be  avoided.  Cut,  do  not  pull  off,  the 
cuttings,  and  set  in  sand  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  house.  Give  a  temperature  of  50 
to  55  degrees  at  first,  raising  to  60  de¬ 
grees  later  on.  Begin  putting  in  pots 
or  boxes  when  the  roots  are  %  in.  long, 
and  finish  before  they  are  over  1*4  in. 
If  left  too  long  in  the  sand  they  are 
weakened.  Remove  to  a  cold  frame  before 
planting  out.  They  are  usually  set  in 
the  field  in  April,  and  planted  in  the 
houses  early  in  September,  but  some 
growers  plant  directly  in  the  house, 
without  any  field  culture.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  commercial  carnation  growing 
to  raise  new  plants  each  year. 
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Cwtiand 

Apple/ 

We  will  send  a  CORT¬ 
LAND  Apple  FREE 
for  testing  purposes. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  and  fif¬ 
teen  cents  to  cover  cost  of  post¬ 
age  and  packing  and  we  will 
send  you  by  return  mail  one  of 
the  famous  CORTLAND  Apples. 
Test  it  for  flavor,  size,  appear¬ 
ance,  etc.,  with  the  McIntosh  or 
any  other  apple  and  you  will 
understand  why  it  is  bound  to 
be  such  a  money  maker  for 
commercial  growers.  Investigate 
the  CORTLAND  before  planting 
other  varieties.  It  will  pay ! 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  NOW 
We  have  lowered  prices  on 
CORTLAND  and  all  other  Fruit 
trees.  Send  us  your  planting 
list  of  Fruit  trees  for  special  low 
quotations. 

Send  Coupon 

.Tom 

GREEN’S  N'ERSKRY^CO. 

jjres&f 15|'s 

CORTLAND  Apple  to 


Packing  Gladiolus  Roots  for 
Shipment 

Will  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  ma¬ 
terial  or  packing  is  used  when  packing 
Gladiolus  bulbs  in  barrels  or  boxes  to 
prevent  freezing  when  shipping  to  cus¬ 
tomers?  Is  dry  sawdust  recommended? 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  G.  W.  H. 

However  the  roots  are  packed  for  ship¬ 
ment,  whether  in  boxes  or  barrels,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  avoid  risk  of 
freezing.  The  container  should  first  be 
lined  with  many  thicknesses  of  paper, 
which  is  an  excellent  non-conductor.  In 
Winter  in  addition  to  this,  some  pack¬ 
ing  material  should  be  mixed  through  the 
bulbs,  such  as  dry  sawdust,  buckwheat 
hulls,  planer  shavings  or  ground  cork. 
An  additional  precaution  is  to  put  the 
roots  in  strong  sacks,  with  the  packing 
material,  and  then  pack  the  sacks  in  a 
box  or  barrel,  with  excelsior  between  the 
sacks,  filling  all  crevices,  the  box  or  bar¬ 
rel  being  thickly  lined  with  paper.  Rare 
and  costly  roots,  when  shipped  in  Winter, 
should  be  put  in  a  box  with  chaff  or  saw¬ 
dust,  and  this  box  put  in  another  box  a 
few  inches  larger,  the  space  between  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  dry  sawdust.  Growers 
usually  try  to  avoid  shipping  rare  va¬ 
rieties  in  very  cold  weather. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Beautiful  Gift  Book 

A  new  book  of  interest  to  children  is 
entitled  “Coat  Tales  from  the  Pockets  of 
the  Happy  Giant,”  by  Ethel  and  Frank 
Owen ;  price  $1 ;  for  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
Happy  Giant  who  returns  from  his  trav¬ 
els  with  his  huge  pockets  crammed  full 
with  lots  of  nice  things;  the  Chocolate 
Mother  Cat  and  a  nice  story  about  her. 
He  pulled  out  houses  and  trees  and  before 
you  knew  it  there  was  a  village  and  a 
story  about  it  all.  There  was  the  Pink 
Brownie  and  the  Black  Brownie ;  the 
Rose  and  the  Blue  Twins  and  their 
stories.  These  are  the  “Coat  Tale 
Stories,”  and  children  love  them.  The 
rollicking  performances  of  the  Happy 
Giant  will  interest  and  entertain  the  kid¬ 
dies.  It  is  a  new  book,  with  many  fine 
colored  illustrations  and  would  make  a 
delightful  Christmas  gift. 
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$2,947.50 
Eagerly  Paid  by 
NewYorkforOne 
Carload  of 
these 
Apples 

The  NEW 
YORK 
PROD- 
U  C  E 
NEWS 
of  Feb. 

19,1927, 
gives  us— 
and  you 
apple 
growers — 
this  good 
news: 

“At  whole¬ 
sale  auction 
last  week,  Jo¬ 
seph  Sicker  (a  , 
leading  apple 
buyer)  paid 
$2,947.50  for  a  756 
box  carload  of  Golden 
Delicious  apples — un 
questionably  the 
highest  price  at  which 
a  car  of  apples  has  been  sold!  He 
said  that  the  fancy  fruit  stores  of 
Greater  New  York  have  been  calling  on  him 


Actual 


V 


STARK’S 
GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS 
Queen  of  All 
Yellow  Apples 


for  a  yellow  apple  that  would  retain  its  flavor  and  beautiful  appearance  after  long 
storage.  After  tasting  some  of  the  apples  from  this  car,  Mr.  Sicker  gave  samples  to 
his  prospective  buyers,  who  said  they  would  buy  them,  regardless  of  price.” 

Consumers  Go  Wild  Over  Golden  Delicious 


Within  a  few  days  after  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  these  Golden  Delicious  to  New 
York  dealers  and  consumers,  Mr.  Sicker 
was  sold  out  completely — and  wired 
Golden  Delicious  growers:“New  York  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  going  wild  for 
Golden  Delicious.  Our  stock  cleaned  up. 
How  many  cars  Golden  Delicious  can  you 
furnish  immediately.  Public  will  pay  most 


any  price.  Wire  answer.” — Joseph  Sicker 
&  Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  greatest  of  all  yellow  apples — that 
holds  its  beautiful  color  and  marvelous 
flavor  after  long  storage,  is  now  being 
planted  by  shrewd  growers  and  farmers 
who  know  the  high  prices  it  is  bringing 
everywhere.  They  have  learned  to  rely  on 
our  advice,  like  W.  D.  Gilbert,  a  great 
Washington  grower,  who  said: — 


“I  Would  Have  Been  $500,000  Better 
Off  Had  I  Followed  Stark  Bro’s  Advice!” 


— when  he  told  us  that  he  had  planted 
1200  Stark  Trees  the  Fall  before.  He  stat¬ 
ed: — “Had  I  followed  Stark  Bro’s  advice 
years  ago  and  planted  Stark  Delicious 
HEAVILY,  I  would  be  $500,000.00  (Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars)  better  off 
than  I  am  today!” 


Learn  for  yourself  the  full  FACTS  about 
the  pleasure  and  profit  that  will  follow 
your  planting  of  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious, 
Starking,  Stark’s  Red  Delicious,  and  our 
other  leading  varieties  of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Berries  on  your 
land.  Learn  the  details  of  facts  like  these: 


Sold  for  $4  Bu.  in  Tenn.  Bring  $4  Bu.  in  Ill. 

*  V  „ 

E£3t£,ewis,  near  Johnston  City,  Tennes- 
seefinfor: 
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Informs  us:- 

*My  Golden  Delicious  apples  bring 
$3.00  to  $4.00  a  bushel  here  when  other 
varieties  sell  for  $1.00  per  bushel!  It  is 
the  hardiest  tree  I  ever  saw.  If  growers 
would  plant  Golden  Delicious  in  large 
quantities  it  will  prove  a  greater  money 
maker  than  either  Oranges  or  Grape 
Fruit  in  California  or  Florida.” 


“All  my  Golden 
1926  brought 


Delicious  apples  in 
$4.00  per  bushel! 
6-year-old  trees  yielded  5  bushels — beau¬ 
tiful  apples,  some  of  which  weighed  as 
much  as  one  pound  each,”  reports  Albert 
C.  Smith,  a  well-known  Albion,  Illinois, 
orchardist.  “I  absolutely  was  well  pleased 
with  the  prices  my  Golden  Delicious  crop 
brought  this  year.”  Certainly  it  paid  Mr. 
Smith  to  plant  Golden  Delicious. 


2  Wonderfully  Helpful  Books— FREE 

STARK’S  1928  BOOK  of  FRUIT  TREES.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND 
HOME  GROUND  BEAUTIFYING  PLANTS  AND  PLANS— the  standard  of  all 
Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Plant  Manuals. 

“1000  and  1”  true-to-life  color  photos  and  a 
TRUE  QUIDE  to  tree  and  shrub  selection. 

Also — the  greater  than  ever  Stark  1928 
Seed  Book,  showing  YOU  how  to 
grow  NEW. BETTER 
VEGETABLES  and 
NEW  BURBANK 
FLOWERS.  Getboth. 

Address  Box  608 

STARK  BRO’S 
NURSERIES 

Largest  in  the  World 
Oldest  in  America 

At  LOUISIAN  A, Mo. 

Over  112 
Years 


Albert  R.  Smith,  Ohio 

FARMER  MAKES 
$194.20  PER  WEEK 
AVERAGE  TREES 
SALES 

A.R.  Smith,  Ottawa  Co., 
OHIO,  is  a  farmer  sell¬ 
ing  Stark  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.  In  5  weeks,  he  sold 
$971.00—  .werage  $194.20 
a  week.  Thousands  of 
other  MEN  and  WOM¬ 
EN  are  doing  as  well. 
YOU  would  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  this  work 
—and  be  PAID  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Write  for  terms. 
Address  Box  608. 


#  STARK 
BRO’S 

>'  BOX  60S 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  FREE  Books 
checked  below: 


2 

Big 

Books 
FREE 

Get  Both!  / 


□  Send  mo  BIG  FREE 

1928  BOOK  OF  STARK 
FRUIT  TREES,  FLOWER¬ 
ING  SHRUBS,  etc. 

□  Sond  me  BIG  FREE  1928 
BOOK  OF  STARK  NEW 
VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

□  Tell  me  how  to  become  your 
local  Treo  and  Shrub  salesman 


I  may  plant- 


.-fruit  trees 


this  Spring  (State  kind  and  number) 

worth  of  Flower- 


ubs,  Roses,  etc.,  this  Spring 


./  St,  orRs  F  D 


D.  - 
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Around  the  Fireplace 


Times  Have  Changed 

My  husband  was  seven  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  and  his  mother  died 
three  years  afterward.  At  ten  years  old 
he  was  taken  by  a  farmer  to  work  for 
his  board  and  go  to  school,  while  a  rela¬ 
tive  furnished  his  clothes.  It  was  most¬ 
ly  work  and  little  school  for  four  years, 
when  he  left  that  place,  and  hired  out  on 
another  farm  for  .$14  a  month  for  eight 
months,  working  for  his  board  the  other 
four  months,  and  going  to  school.  The 
next  Spring  lie  hired  out  for  $17  a  month. 
That  was  great  wages  for  a  boy  15  years 
old,  but  he  was  large  and  strong,  and  did 
a  man’s  work.  He  stayed  at  this  third 
farm  seven  years,  the  last  year  he  got 
$20  a  month. 

These  people  where  he  worked  so  long 
were  line  people ;  they  were  getting  old, 
and  their  two  children  were  dead.  Only 
for  the  man’s  death  he  would  have  stayed 
longer.  He  saved  out  of  his  wages  $1,000 
to  start  married  life  with.  Not  many 
young  men  now  getting  more  than  twice 
that  amount  save  anything.  There  is  a 


much  needed  even  if  I  do  so  often  send 
most  of  her  milk  to  the  black  pigs.  These 
same  black  pigs  like  corn,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chickens,  150  White  Rocks. 

The  school  bus  just  went  home.  Our 
small  neighbors  leave  about  7  :30  A.  M., 
and  reach  home  about  5  P.  M.  A  long 
day,  but  they  are  well,  and  doing  line 
work  in  school.  They  have  a  busy  mother 
who  is  much  interested  in  all  that  is  do¬ 
ing  at  school,  and  who  will,  no  doubt,  be 
elected  to  the  school  board  at  the  coming 
election. 

Tuesday  is  always  a  busy  day.  I,  the 
ex-school  teacher,  do  the  ironing,  since 
the  Sister  One  does  the  washing.  It  was 
almost  play  this  morning.  We  had  the 
house  full  of  boarders  all  Summer  and 
that  made  some  washes.  We  are  a  little 
proud  that  we  did  all  the  work  ourselves, 
did  not  hire  any  all  Summer,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  “Friendly  One,” 
who  lives  with  us  did  many  an  hour’s 
work  getting  things  ready  to  cook,  and 
often  lent  a  helping  hand  with  the 
dishes. 

The  afternoon  was  all  too  short,  and 


At  8 :30  we  changed  our  dresses,  and 
with  Teck  on  the  back  seat  we  started 
to  town,  a  little  matter  of  three  miles. 
But  alas,  a  flat  tire  in  less  than  a  mile. 
It  takes  some  skill  to  change  a  tire  at 
night,  but  the  Sister  One  did  it  with  only 
the  car  lights  to  help  her.  Then  on  to 
town  too  late  for  the  movies. 

Now  morning  has  come  in,  and  the 
work  of  another  day  calls  us.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  do  one  does  not  know 
what  to  do  flrst.  This  afternoon  we  shall 
go  to  town  and  helo  make  paper  flowers 
for  the  hospital  play,  while  tomorrow  is 
donation  day  for  the  hospital,  and  we  are 
to  help  most  of  the  day.  I  would  hate 
anyone  to  see  my  room  windows,  but  they 
can  wait  while  I  try  to  do  for  others. — • 
THE  EX-SCHOOB  TEACHER  OF  Vtf  YNDHURST. 


finally  render  the  product  worthless.  The 
deterioration  in  your  case  was  probably 
hastened  by  keeping  the  cider  near  your 
heater.  If  it  is  desired  to  preserve  vine¬ 
gar,  it  should  be  put  into  tightly  sealed 
containers  when  it  has  reached  the  stage 
of  fermentation  desired  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  If  casks  or  barrels  are  used, 
these  should  be  fllled  and  tightly  corked 
to  exclude  the  air.  The  molds  and  bac¬ 
teria  which  attack  apple  juice  and  pro¬ 
duce  both  desired  and  undesired  changes 
in  it  are  numerous  and  omnipresent  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cider  made  is  not 
produced  under  conditions  of  cleanliness 
that  guarantee  any  exclusion  of  undesir¬ 
able  organisms.  m.  b.  d. 


boy  of  15  in  this  neighborhood  now  who  the  gjster  One  came  home  early.  Dinner 

soon  followed,  for  we  are  country  people 
who  dine  in  the  evening.  This  time  we 
had  hamburg  steak,  fried  potatoes,  spin¬ 
ach,  creamed  mushrooms  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  salad  and  grapefruit  to  end  with. 
The  salad,  potatoes  and  spinach  were  got 
ready  right  after  lunch,  so  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  left  to  do  at  mealtime. 

In  the  evening  we  were  going  to  the 
movies,  something  we  do  not  do  very 
often,  but  “What  Price  Glory”  was  in 
town.  By  the  time  dinner  was  over  and 
the  dishes  done  it  was  late  for  .the  first 


is  getting  $18  a  week  for  weeding,  hoeing 
and  so  on  in  a  truck  garden. 

We  are  not  paying  our  man  exception¬ 
ally  high  wages.  If  we  hired  a  married 
man  by  the  month  we  would  have  to 
pay  $75  or  $80  per  month  for  a  whole 
year,  then  we  would  have  to  give  him 
at  least  365  quarts  of  milk,  30  to  40 
cords  of  wood,  which  we  could  sell  readi¬ 
ly  at  $4  a  cord,  and  not  less  than  30 
bushels  of  potatoes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  painting  and  papering  of  a  tenant 
house,  or  the  nuisance  of  his  family  al¬ 
ways  “under  our  nose.” 

I  always  read  all  of  Drummond’s  works 
every  Winter.  One  of  his  essays  is  “Ef¬ 
fects  Require  Causes.”  His  lesson  is 
when  you  find  a  widespread  effect,  such 
as  a  dislike  of  hiring  men  with  families 
37ou  may  be  sure  that  effect  had  a  real  and 
strong  cause.  We  are  paying  our  man 
only  a  little  more  than  $100  a  month ; 
wre  furnish  him  nothing  but  a  good  park¬ 
ing  place,  and  we  shall  not  keep  him  long- 
after  December  1.  We  could  let  him  go 
sooner  only  we  want  to  do  some  building- 
in  the  Fall. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  three 
men  who  are  each  getting  $25  a  week  of 
60  hours  on  a  farm ;  two  have  no  Sun¬ 
day  work;  the  other  is  a  teamster.  He 
gets  $2.50  every  Sunday  for  going  out  to 
the  farm  to  care  for  his  team.  All  three 
of  these  men  are  over  50  37ears  old.  They 
are,  however,  unusually  reliable,  lion- 
smokers  and  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
These  three  men  work  for  a  wealthy 
farmer  who  does  not  care  to  make  money 
farming.  If  lie  can  pay  expenses  he  Is 
satisfied.  I  get  tired  of  hearing  people 
say  they  cannot  get  any  help.  Why  not 
be  truthful  and  say  :  “I  cannot  afford  to 
hire  any  help?”  There  is  no  help  to  be 
l  ad  at  $20  a  month  and  never  will  be 
again,  and  there  is  no  help  who  will  work 
1±  hours  a  day.  Times  have  changed, 
and  if  we  cannot  change  with  them  we 
shall  have  to  give  up.  I  am  naturally 
optimistic  and  I  think  farming  is  coming 
out  all  right.  We  would  appreciate  lower 
taxes.  High  wages  will  eventually  help 
the  farmers.  The  old  English  people  have 
a  saying,  “What  is  good  for  the  bee  is 
good  for  the  hive,  and  what  is  good  for 
the  hive  is  good  for  the  bee.”  c.  s. 

New  York. 


Trouble  with  Vinegar 

Last  Fall  I  had  a  half  barrel  of  good 
cider  vinegar.  We  preserved  several  cans 
of  pickles  with  this  vinegar  and  all  turned 
out  well.  After  pickling  season  was  over 
we  added  about  25  or  30  gallons  of  sweet 
cider  to  what  was  left  of  the  old  vinegar, 
five  gallons.  This  Fall  we  found  that  our 
vinegar  was  spoiled.  The  barrel  is  in 
the  cellar  about  six  feet  from  our  steam 
heating  plant.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  could  do  to  save  my  vinegar.  The 
sweet  cider  we  added  was  the  same  as 
that  of  my  old  vinegar.  j.  R. 

New  York. 

Housekeepers  find  that  vinegar  “goes 
back”  in  time  and  becomes  worthless  if 
kept  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
changes  which  cider  undergoes  to  become 
vinegar,  first  alcoholic  and  then  acetic 
acid  fermentation,  do  not  cease  if  the 
cider  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  ex- 


The  Enamel  Range 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  household 
improvement  of  recent  years  that  has  add¬ 
ed  more  to  the  housewife’s  convenience 
and  the  kitchen’s  cheerfulness  than  the 
porcelain  enamel  range.  All  of  the  hard 
work  of  “blacking  the  stove”  is  ended, 
and  the  enamel  looks  better  than  the 
brightest  blackened  stove.  This  enamel 
principle  has  also  been  applied  to  stoves 
for  the  living-room  in  colors  desired,  and 
such  stoves  are  as  easy  to  clean  as  wash¬ 
ing  a  dish. 


show,  but  the  second  would  start  at  nine,  posed  to  the  air,  and  destructive  changes 


Judge  :  “Have  3tou  anything  to  offer  to 
the  court  before  sentence  is  passed  on 
you?”  Prisoner:  “No,  judge.  I  had  $10, 
but  my  lawyer  took  that.” — Presbyterian 
Advance. 


Took  for  the 
White  ‘Top 
Band  and 
the  Big  O’ 
on  the  Sole 


Outwalk 


Wyndhurst  Doings 


three  pairs  of 
ordinary  rubbers 


Cafooo 


You  can  do  it!  Thousands  of  railroad  men,  mailmen  and  farm¬ 
ers  have  proved  it.  They  know  the  outstanding  ability  of  the 
‘Caboose’  to  take  the  punishment  of  hard  wear.  To  them  “the 
world’s  best  work  rubber”  means  delivering  an  added  meas¬ 
ure  of  mileage,  without  holes  or  rips. 

Converse  Rubber  Footwear  in  styles  and  shapes  for  all  the 
family  are  identified  by  the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big  ‘C’ 
on  the  sole.  It  pays  to  find  the  Converse  dealer — pays  in  dollars 
saved  through  longer  wear. 


'■liiiiiiil 


I  am  all  alone  this  afternoon.  The 
family  are  scattered  and  the  house  is  very 
still.  Some  of  them  have  left  us  for  all 
time,  so  we  are  few  in  number  these  days. 
The  Sister  One  has  gone  to  club  meet¬ 
ing,  the  first  time  she  has  been  this  Fall. 
Teck,  the  police  dog  and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  family,  has  gone,  too. 
It  is  a  very  sad  time  when  the  car  goes 
without  him.  It  is  wonderful  what  he 
does  know.  He  had  learned  that  money 
means  a  trip  to  town,  or  at  least  that  a 
handbag  does.  We  did  not  know  that  he 
had  learned  more  than  this  till  the  other 
day ;  when  the  Sister  One  paid  a  small 
bill  at  the  door  she  found  him  all  ready 
to  get  in  the  car,  and.  how  he  did  cry 
for  her  to  go.  If  the  car  is  left  in  front 
of  the  house  in  the  evening  he  won’t  go 
to  sleep  or  rest  till  he  gets  a  ride.  A 
spoiled  baby,  but  he  lives  up  to  his  name 
of  “Protection  of  Wyndhurst,”  for  Ins 
bark  is  loud  and  long  for  strangers. 

These  Fall  days  are  beautiful,  and 
tempt  one  out  into  the  sunshine  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  house. 
A  little  walk  in  the  garden  since  the  work 
was  done  up  found  all  the  Summer 
flowers  still  in  full  bloom,  and  two 
months  from  today  will  be  Christmas. 
The  man  of  all  work  is  cutting  corn  on 
our  own  macropatch,  my  name  for  our 
piece  of  ground  where  we  grow  corn  and 
flowers  alike.  The  real  truck  garden  is 
in  another  place  and  the  flower  garden 
also.  Hence  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
to  find  a  name  for  this  piece  of  ground 
without  saying  each  time  “the  piece  of 
ground  above  the  yard  which  we  did  not 
rent,”  therefore  “macropatch.” 

We  need  a  lot  of  corn,  as  we  have  two 
horses,  Dave  and  Jim,  a  fine  pair  of  old 
grays.  They  were  named  for  two  friends 
of  father’s  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
We  don’t  need  both  of  them,  but  they 
belong,  and  shall  never  leave  us  alive. 
Then  there  is  Nellie,  the  cow;  she  is  very 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 


Factory  &  Qeneral  Offices,  'Malden,  Mass. 
Chicago,  618  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Minneapolis,  646  Stinson  Blvd. 


‘Raw  Hide* 

Buff  —  Brown 

A  new  boot  —  a  new 
color.  Equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  famous 
‘Ruff-Shod’  boot,  and 
giving  the  reliable 
Converse  extra  wear. 


RUBBEHK  footwear 


‘Watershed’ 

Cashmerette  uppers;  warm 
fleece  lining;  sturdy  white 
tire  soles;  ‘Stubgard’  toe. 
Warm  and  comfortable  on 
coldest  days. 


‘Nebraska* 

The  popular  fleece-lin¬ 
ed,  all-rubber  overshoe. 
W arm  ip  coldest  weath¬ 
er.  Easily  cleaned.  Buck¬ 
les  do  not  pull  out.  In 
five-buckle  height,  ask 
for  ‘Chief’. 


‘Rulf-Shod’ 

Comfortable  as  an  old  shoebecause 
it  is  made  over  Converse  foot-form 
last.  Wears  like  iron.  Extra  heavy 
extension  sole  protects  the  uppers 
against  snagging. 


Ike  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


>)* 


x\\u\ 


THE  real  practical  power  unit  for 
the  farm  of  small  acreage  —  or 
idealcompanion  to  your  tractor  on 
larger  farms.  Will  do  the  jobs 
ordinarily  done  by 
the2or3horse^J--j^^  p 
team.  "  *  « 


The 

_  Cultor  plows, 
plants,  cultivates  and 
_  harvests,  with  Ford  power. 

Cheaper  than  horses  to  own  and 
operate,  does  same  work  better  and 
faster,  and  at  the  right  time.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  built  for  service.  Fits 
any  farm.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 

CONTINENTAL 
CULTOR  CO. 

Dept.2°2,  Springfield,  O. 

Manufacturers  also  of 
the  Continental  Corn., 

Picker  for 
Fordsons 

Continental  Cultor  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  202 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
the  Cultor. 

Name 

Towr 

State 


HUNTING 

FISHING 


Hunting  &  Fishing 

is  a52-pa£e  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  camping  and  trapping 
storie3  and  pictures,  valuable 
information  about  guns,iifle9, 
fishing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to  get  fish 
and  game,  etc.  Biggest  value 
ever  offered  in  a  sporting 
magazine. 

AND  II DUE’S  THE  FAMOUS 
Remington  Sportsman’s  Knife 

with  staar  handle  and  two  long: 
.  slender  blades  especially  design- 
J  ed  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
"  r  ments  of  skinning:  and  cleaning: 
fish,  game,  birds  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Blades  are  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  steel  with  strong,  durable  keen-cutting  edges 
The  points  are  shaped  just  right  for  a  good,  clean  job  of 
CDUriAI  nCFFO  alftting  and  skinning.  We  will  send 
0rr.ulM.l4  1/rrE.IV  you  Hunting  and  Fishing  Magazine  for 
a  whole  year.  12  big  issues  and  this  Remington  Sportsman’s 

P».r;  BOTH 

ton"  on  the 

blade  is  your  for 

guarantee  of  V 

quality. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mail^your  order  today  to 

HUNTING  &  FISHING  MAGAZINE 
225  Transit  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 
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WE  WANT 

“SILVER 
FOXES 

Also  other  Raw  Furs 

Correspondence  Solicited 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

211  West  28th  SI..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Killing  Oat  Smut 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been 
trying  to  kill  oat  smut  by  dusting  the 
dry  grain,  in  the  same  way  that  has 
worked  well  on  wheat.  Copper  carbonate 
alone  did  not  work,  but  the  addition  of 
twice  the  amount  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  mercuric  chloride,  killed  the  smut. 
That  mixture  costs  too  much,  even  when 
diluted  with  one  part  of  a  cold  tar  acid. 
Formaldehyde  diluted  with  powdered 
charcoal  worked  well,  and  does  not 
dampen  the  grain,  and  a  dust  of  iodine 
in  an  inert*  dust,  infusox-ial  earth,  worked 
very  well  indeed.  This  seems  the  best 
scheme  of  all,  but  with  iodine  scarce,  and 
around  $5  a  pound,  any  general  use  of 
the  method  would  clean  out  the  mai-ket. 


Sprays  and  Honey  Bees 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  reports  in  Science  that  bees  do  not 
like  sprays  which  have  nicotine  in  them, 
but  if  they  do  eat  them,  are  quickly 
killed,  as  they  are  with  lead  arsenate 
alone,  which  they  do  not  dislike.  This 
is  about  what  all  bee-keepers  already 
knew.  The  sprays  should  be  used  before 
the  buds  open  and  after  the  flowers  have 
fallen,  but  if  they  are  not,  the  bees  are 
supposed  to  fly  to  unspi*ayed  orchards. 


The  European  Chemical  Combination 

Our  readers  may  have  wondered  how 
the  union  of  the  large  chemical  concerns 
in  England,  France  and  Gex-many,  which 
seems  to  think  it  can  parcel  out  the  world 
to  suit  itself,  will  affect  farm  chemicals. 
Apparently  there  will  be  little  immediate 
effect,  as  the  Chili  nitrate  interests  are 
not  as  yet  involved,  and  the  potash  inter¬ 
ests  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  dare 
already.  We  have  our  oxvn  phosphate  de¬ 
posits  and  are  already  making  nitrates 
and  ammonia  from  the  air. 


Greenhouses  Heated  by  White  Coal 

An  item  from  Stockholm  tells  of  the 
success  of  the  experimental  electric  gar¬ 
den,  heated  by  water  power  current,  and 
states  that  a  garden  40  miles  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  is  doing  so  well  that  it 
is  to  be  doubled  in  ai*ea.  The  production 
of  all  the  fresh  vegetables  needed.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  is  seen  as  a  near  possi¬ 
bility.  If  this  can  be  done  in  Sweden, 
the  waste  power  of  Noi’tliern  New  Eng¬ 
land  could  be  turned  to  the  same  use,  as 
even  a  small  water  power  will  give  con¬ 
siderable  heat. 


Those  Oily  Spots 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Does  oil  ever  show  itself  oil  top  of  the 
ground?  Since  we  have  been  on  this 
place  we  have  noticed  what  appears  to  be 
oil  in  the  small  puddles  in  the  pasture, 
and  a  gas  well  has  been  found  about  10 
miles  south  of  us.  M.  w.  s. 

We  hope  that  our  people  find  oil  and 
gold  on  each  aiid  every  farm,  but  the 
chances  are  against  it. 

In  sample  examined,  so  far,  the  gold 
is  either  pyrite  or  mica,  and  the  oil 
is  small  plants.  For  there  is  a  sort  of 
plant  which  picks  up  iron,  dissolved  in 
water  as  carbonate,  uses  it,  in  some  way, 
perhaps  in  the  same  way  other  plants  use 
lime,  and  then  leaves  the  iron  behind  it 
in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  oxide.  It  does 
not  seem  thinkable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  deposits  of  iron  hundreds  of 
feet  thick,  which  have  been  laid  down 
in,  just  this  way.  There  are  smaller  de¬ 
posits,  “bog  iron  oi-e,”  so-called,  in  many 
places.  In  middle  and  south  Jersey  they 
wei*e  once  mined  quite  extensively.  While 
these  plants  are  alive,  some  of  them  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  scum 
they  make  does  look  remarkably  like  oil 
But  there  is  one  sure  test,  take  a  twig  or 
bit  of  gi-ass  and  stir  gently,  if  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  plant  scum  it  will  break  and  will  not 
flow  together  again ;  if  it  is  oil,  the 
broken  parts  will  join  iixto  one  spot  if 
they  touch. 

Now  it  is  not  impossible  for  oil  to  come 
to  the  surface,  but  as  these  little  plants 
are  especially  fond  of  shallow  puddles,  the 
chances  are  that  is  what  you  have.  But 
if  you  have  gas  within  10  miles,  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  your  eyes  ojxen. 


When  you  see 
HANES  quality 
you’ll  marvel  at 
its  low  prices 


1  Hanes  Collarettes 
are  cut  to  size.  A 
40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap 
open. 


O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t 
^  pull  off.  They  snug 
the  wrist.  Reinforced 
on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 


'I  Hanes  Elastic 

Shoulders  give  with 
every  movement,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  made 
with  a  service-doubling 
lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong, 


A  Hanes  Closed 
“  Crotch  really  stays 
closed.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is 
fitted  by  trunk  mea¬ 
surement  as  well  as 
chest. 


C  Hanes  Elastic 
**  Ankl  es  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe- 
tops.  No  ugly  pucker 
showing  under  socks. 


Hanes  brings  you  all  you  could  ask  in  underwear 
— at  dollar-saving  prices. 

Hanes  is  warm  and  soft,  and  smooth.  It  shields 
your  body  from  the  most  penetrating  blasts  of 
winter.  Hanes  material  is  elastic-knit.  Lies  flat — 
without  the  sign  of  a  wrinkle.  Can’t  bind  or  pull. 

There  is  more  wear  in  Hanes  too.  Guaranteed 

_ every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  The  seams  will 

not  rip.  The  buttons  will  not  come  off.  And  button¬ 
holes  won’t  pull  out  of  shape.  It  is  the  attention  to 
such  details  that  makes  Hanes  stand  more  wash¬ 
ings  and  keep  you  comfortable  longer. 

You’ll  find  Hanes  made  in  every  weight.  From 
sturdy  extra-heavy  to  light  weight.  Men’s  union 
suits  priced  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Shirts  and  drawers 
75c  and  85c  a  garment.  Union  suits  for  boys  and 
children  too,  75c  to  $1.  Ask  your  regular  dealer 
about  Hanes.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 
us  today. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 
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MAGNIFICENT  TONE-SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 


America’s  bier,  old,  reliable  Radio 
Corporation  \8th  successful  year) 
guarantees  in  its  big,  powerful, 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  seta 
“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per- 
formaneeobtainable  in  high  grade 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour 
home  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
distancereception ,  easy  operation, 
etc. — don’t  buy  itl  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 
on  sets  and  equipment— write  for 
testimony  of  nearby  users  and 
AmazingSpocial  Factory  Offer. 
Miraco's  work  equally  fine  on 
“AC”  electric  house  current 
or  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


users 

comparisons 
Coast  to  Coast 

loud  and  clear- — ......  mo  u, kiuw 

centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost 
liestsets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’s 
with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios. 
Miraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
epproved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 
BEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIG  FACTORY 

Tour  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
snd  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 
8  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
take  no  risk,  you  Insure  satisfac- 


— — — -..V  i  Bets,  ota  euuce 

r\„n]pYi  WnteL  USER-ACENTS  I  'Make  big  profits  showing 
to  friends.  Get  Our  Special.Wholesale  Pi 
M  Ip -WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincin 

■  .mufwgSa  '  "  " 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  bigr  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher 

price.  30  Days'  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


L.  °  W1UCBL,  UlOML  BUCCeBSIUI 

0uiider80f£ne8ets.8th8ucce6sfulyear. 

:  Miraco 
- 'rices  1 

"■yr; l\7i7a v  ^ywrynwimw,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Y  ^  f  AND  AMAZING 
"<%P00/  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Jf  SEND  NO  MONEY— 30 

*  \  ~  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
v  — all  Vie  proof  you  want— sent  with  catalog 

mail 


MIRACO  “Powerplus* 
eets— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els— have  magnificently 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral 
tone  quality.  Turn  one  dial 
for  Btations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Latest  all- 
metal  shielded  chassis,  II* 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar* 
anteed.  TYy  one  free  for 
30  days!  Big  selection 
of  beautifol  cabinets. 

Electrif^Any  Radio 

midwestno-batteryI 
flight  Socket 
LPower  Units 


,  Ttufier, 
one  dial 

>  METAL  SHIELDED  J 
, CHASSIS  f 

'%9^l 

RETAIL  LIST] 


direct  *£,' 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  prices  and  discounts.  Un- 

IT  A  RfS  _ 1 _ a.- _ ■ 


mrtekntrwA  iSgg 


,,  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
e  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

<#  S55-C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IIS  COUPON 
IS  HOT 
AN  ORDER 


‘Patented 


329  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


H  ’HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Kill  Rats & 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


.  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
F K©e  BOOK  mice,tellingabontVIRU8 
and  ho  w  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  VI.  15th  Street  New  York 


Theo.  Favre  &  Son 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

SKINS 

Musk  Rats.  Fall,  Winter,  good  sections,  SI  BO  to 
$1.80  flat.  Damage  kitt  at  value.  Racoon.  Winter, 
good  section.  $7.00  to  SB  00  flat.  Winter.  Eastern 
Dark  Mink,  $12.00  to  $20.00  flat.  Red  Fox,  S10  to  $14. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  •  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depf.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


1 1 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  CentervilEe,  lowl 


K^p  N 

Warm 

and 

Comfort¬ 

able 

in 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


Just  the  garment  for  rough-and-ready 
outdoor  service — warm,  strong  and  cut 
to  fit  snugly  without  binding.  Will  not 
rip,  ravel  or  tear  and  can  be  washed  with¬ 
out  losing  shape  or  warmth.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles — coat 
with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

An  ideal  Christmas  sift  for  the 
outdoor  worker. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


All  Sorts 


Clarifying  Honey 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  clarify  honey? 
We  found  about  10  lbs.  in  a  tree,  but  my 
little  girl  will  not  eat  it,  because  of  the 
wax  in  it.  A.  E. 

New  York. 

The  best  plan  is  to  set  the  vessel  of 
honey  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  The 
wax  will  melt  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
with  any  chips  or  sticks  that  may  have 
got  into  it  from  the  tree.  Then  this  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  skimmed  oft,  and  if  the 
honey  is  poured  carefully  into  another 
vessel  while  warm  it  will  be  as  clear  as 
it  can  be  made,  and  any  heavier  settlings 
will  be  in  the  bottom. 


After  the  Auto  Hogs 

The  Boston  Post  prints  the  following 
sensible  statement  from  Frank  A.  Good¬ 
win,  Massachusetts  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles : 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  thieves 
with  automobiles  go  out  from  the  city 
into  the  country  and  steal  the  product  of 
the  farmers’  work. 

Among  the  crime  bills  passed  in  1926, 
was  one  requiring  the  courts  to  report 
to  me  the  conviction  of  any  person  who 
uses  an  automobile  in  connection  with 
the  stealing  of  fruit,  vegetables,  berries, 
trees  or  products  of  the  farm. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  prosecute  all 
such  cases,  and  get  convictions,  so  that 
I  may  take  the  license  and  registration 
and  plates  away  from  these  people. 

This  is  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and 
a  far  more  effective  plan  than  the  nomi¬ 
nal  fine  often  imposed. 


Persistent  Squeal 

A  friend  has  a  five-tube  radio  set  which 
is  not  giving  satisfactory  results.  There 
are  two  stages  of  R.  F.  amplification,  the 
detector  and  two  stages  of  audio  fre¬ 
quency,  transformer  coupled  amplifica¬ 
tion.  Type  99  tubes  are  used  and  all  bat¬ 
teries,  A,  B  and  C  are  all  right.  When 
the  speaker  is  plugged  in  on  either  am¬ 
plifier  tube  a  steady  squeal  comes  in 
with  each  station,  yet  using  only  three 
tubes  there  is  no  squeal.  It  used  to  be 
impossible  to  make  the  set  squeal,  and  it 
is  only  recently  that  there  has  been  this 
trouble.  The  reception  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  except  for  the  squeal.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

You  seem  to  have  developed  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  condition  in  the  audio  frequency  side 
of  the  receiver.  Would  suggest  that  you 
make  sure  again  that  the  B  battery 
voltages  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
before  the  trouble  started.  A  defective 
B  battery  can  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  Try 
changing  the  tubes  around — one  of  the 
tubes  in  the  amplifier  side  may  be  defec¬ 
tive.  Do  you  get  the  squeal  when  you 
plug  in  with  a  pair  of  phones  as  well  as 
with  the  loud  speaker?  If  the  set  squeals 
with  the  loud  speaker  plugged  in  and 
does  not  squeal  with  the  phones  plugged 
in  then  remove  the  loud  speaker  as  far 
away  from  the  receiver  as  possible  and 
see  if  this  helps  any.  Loud  speakers  often 
cause  feed  back  in  receivers  especially 
when  they  are  placed  on  top  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  itself.  It  is  quite  conclusive  that 
the  trouble  is  confined  to  the  last  two 
audio  stages.  H.  k.  b. 


Scared  Away  the  Customers 

Recently  we  stopped  at  a  cider  mill 
which  was  being  operated  by  two  or 
three  men.  When  they  wanted  to  put 
eider  from  a  keg  into  a  jug  they  got  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose  2  or  3  ft.  long,  put 
one  end  into  the  keg,  one  of  the  men  put 
the  other  end  of  the  hose  into  his  mouth 
and  sucked  so  as  to  start  the  cider  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  hose.  The  part  of  the 
hose  that  was  in  the  man’s  mouth  was 
then  put  into  the  empty  jug.  There  were 
four  or  five  people  waiting  to  buy  cider, 
3ut  when  they  saw  the  above  dirty  way 
of  handling  it  they  all  went  away  with¬ 
out  making  a  purchase.  A.  r. 


A  New  Moth  Eradicator 

The  discovery  of  an  improved  fumigant, 
effective  with  moths  and  other  pests  of 
stored  products,  is  reported  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  prep¬ 
aration  is  a  mixture  of  three  parts  ethy¬ 
lene  dichloride  and  one  part  carbon 
tetrachloride,  by  volume.  It  has  one 
great  advantage  over  some  fumigants  in 
that  it  does  not  endanger  human  life.  It 
is  not  injurious  to  clothing  or  metals,  is 
non-explosive,  non-burnable,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive. 

R.  T.  Cotton  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology,  and  R.  C.  Roak  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department 


of  Agriculture,  are  credited  with  the  dis¬ 
covery.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Chemical  Industries  recently  held 
in  New  York  City.  In  using  the  fumi¬ 
gant  the  materials  to  be  treated  should 
be  placed  in  air-tight  containers,  such  as 
trunks  or  carefully  made  eases  or  closets. 
The  fumigant  is  left  in  an  open  tray  or 
shallow  dish  before  the  fumigating 
chamber  is  closed.  The  vapor  is  heavier 
than  air,  so  the  liquid  should  be  placed 
above  mate,  lal  to  allow  fumes  to  settle 
through  it.  The  container  should  remain 
closed  for  at  least  a  day. 

The  mixture  does  not  corrode  metals 
and  does  not  bleach  or  stain  ^Hcs. 
When  vaporized  in  fumigating  chambers 
it  may  be  applied  to  rugs,  carpets,  linens, 
mohair,  clothing  and  upholstery,  without 
damage.  Unless  breathed  in  high  con¬ 
centration  for  a  long  time  it  has  no  harm¬ 
ful  results  to  human  beings. 


Keeping  Parsnips 

I  have  about  25  barrels  of  parsnips  dug 
and  topped.  How  shall  I  keep  them  un¬ 
til  Spring?  They  are  in  heaps  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  tops  now.  w.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  considerable  success  in 
carrying  parsnips  over  Winter  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage  pits.  What  we  do  is  to  find 
a  well  drained  place  on  a  little  mound 
or  hill,  where  the  land  is  open  or  gravel¬ 
ly.  There  we  dig  a  round  hole,  about 
2  ft.  deep.  Straw  is  put- at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  and  the  parsnips  are  put  on  the 
straw  and  mounded  up  over  the  hole.  An¬ 
other  layer  of  straw  is  put  on  top  of  the 
parsnips  and  on  top  of  that  goes  about 
1  ft.  of  earth.  A  drain  tile  or  a  long 
square  box  made  by  nailing  6-in.  boards 
together  is  put  down  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  coming  up  over  the  top  of  the 
parsnips.  They  are  taken  out  when 
wanted  and  of  course  when  opened  in 
Winter  the  pile  is  promptly  covered 
again. 


Here  and  There 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  followed  us  to  the 
wilds  of  cold  northern  Persia  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  now  to  hot  tropical  jun¬ 
gles  of  South  America  where  we  are 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  two  large 
stone  jetties  on  the  mouth  of  the  mighty 
Magdalena  River,  so  foreign  shipping 
may  enter  the  river  and  discharge  and 
load  freight  at  Barranquilla.  It  is  a 
worthy  project,  and  very  interesting  work. 
The  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  are  nil.  We  even  have 
trouble  having  a  garden,  as  the  high  trade 
winds  day  and  night  from  December  to 
June  burn  exposed  vegetation  to  a  crisp. 
However,  some  day,  when  these  numerous 
engineering  jobs  are  finished,  back  to  the 
States  and  the  farm  life,  which  we  well 
know  and  enjoy.  We  like  to  read  L.  R. 
Johnson’s  notes,  as  we,  too,  are  “from 
Missouri.”  I  recently  gave  an  extra  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  a  young  Colombian 
who  is  trying  to  start  a  chicken  farm, 
and  he  told  me  he  wrote  to  several  of 
the  houses  advertising  chickens.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  is  sure  extended  in  many 
climes.  edmund  h.  jones. 

Colombia,  S.  A. 


Starting-  Fire  with  Kerosene 

Certainly  start  a  fire  with  kerosene,  but 
DO  NOT  under  any  circumstances  pour 
kerosene  in  a  stove.  Fill  a  receptacle 
with  wood  or  finely-sifted  coal  ashes. 
Pour  on  all  the  oil  the  ashes  will  take  up 
and  not  drip.  Take  the  required  amount 
on  the  end  of  a  shingle,  place  where 
wanted  and  apply  kindling  and  match. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  N.  L.  R. 


A  Practical  Whitewash 

I  have  just  found  out  how  to  make 
whitewash  without  all  the  usual  fuss  and 
bother.  Use  what  is  known  as  finishing 
lime.  Cut  up  about  a  bar  of  laundry 
soap  for  each  bag,  and  after  mixing  with 
water  let  it  stand  over  night.  It  is  best 
to  dissolve  the  soap  in  water  first.  This 
makes  a  very  white  product  that  certainly 
does  stick.  Finishing  lime  is  possibly 
about  the  same  thing  as  hydrated  lime, 
and  hydrated  lime  may  work  as  well. 

New  Jersey.  e.  r.  j. 


Finding  Water  with  the 
Peach  Twig 

It  can  be  done  if  the  water  is  there, 
but  if  you  have  the  right  hold  twig  will 
turn  in  your  hands,  and  the  more  you 
try  to  hold  it  the  faster  down  it  will 
go.  If  you  do  not  try  to  hold  it  by 
tightening  the  grip  it  can  be  held  until 
you  are  tired  of  the  game.  I  talked  with 
one  man  in  Nebraska  who  believed  in  the 
use  of  the  twig.  Any  twig  will  do  if 
moderately  stiff.  h.  h.  schnebly. 

Nebraska. 
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Northern  F  armers  Who  Move  South 


Riverside  Poultry  Farm  located  in  Knox  County,  Kentucky,  is 
a  breeding  farm  exclusively,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  It  specializes  in  baby  chicks  and  finds  its  markets  from 
Colorado  to  New  England  and  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Locher  (an  Ohio  farmer,  who  several  years  ago  located 
in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama)  makes  hay,  grows  corn,  potatoes, 
and  sweet  potatoes — with  the  addition  this  year  of  a  small  field  of 
cotton.  Of  wheat,  he  cut  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  year  on  15 
acres,  his  yield  of  oats  to  the  season  was  49)4  bushels.  Another 
year  it  was  40  bushels.  Mr.  Locher  is  prospering  in  the  South. 

In  Lawrence  County,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Buerlein,  a  Ger¬ 
man  settler,  has  within  the  past  few  years  built  up  from  a  very 
worn  out  place  of  80  acres  on  which  he  made  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  successful  farms  in  his  section.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  farm  crops,  Mr.  Buerlein  has  an  apple  orchard,  a 
small  vineyard,  raises  Duroc  hogs,  fine  cows,  poultry,  clover,  soy 
beans,  etc.  Mr.  Buerlein  is  a  happy  and  prosperous  farmer,  whose 
example  can  be  followed  by  many  Northern  readers  of  this  paper. 

In  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  Mr.  Paul  Haupt,  who  came  from 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  settled  on  uncleared  land.  He  is  a  general 
farmer  and  fruit  grower,  raising  all  main  crops  and 
KSgSgftj.  making  fine  yields.  He  has  dairy  cows,  chickens  and  a 
'*  -  Satsuma  orange  grove.  He  has  also  recently  put  in 

200 peach  trees,  Japanese  persimmons  and  other 
fruit.  Mr.  Haupt  is  prospering  in  the  South. 

....  ■  W  What  these  farmers  have  done,  you  can  do. 

*  ■  -  T->  ''  Remember  there  is  no  idle  season  in  the 

South— no  time  at  which  you  are  snow 
bound,  roads  bogged  and  all  farm 
\  \  activities  must  cease  because  of 

weather  conditions.  Remember 
S’? x  that  there  are  good  schools  and 

,'$WgjsSH&  v  churches;  that  labor  is  plentiful 
\  and  costs  are  low. 


Corn,  cattle,  garden  truck,  fruits  and  poultry  are  all  be¬ 
ing  successfully  grown  and  marketed  in  the  South.  In 
hundreds  of  instances  the  most  successful  farmers  are 
those  who  have  moved  from  the  North,  or  from  the 
Northwest.  For  many  years  this  Railroad  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  telling  farmers,  who  are  barely  making  both 
ends  meet  in  congested  districts  of  the  North,  Hast  ana 
West,  how  they  can  live  better,  make  more  money  and 
have  their  families  happier  in  the  South. 

This  Railroad  has  induced  hundreds  of  Northern 
farmers  to  move  to  the  South.  Their  experience  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  every  reader  of  this  page  should 
look  into  whether  or  not  his  own  interest  would  be 
served  by  letting  us  tell  him  more  about  conditions 
in  the  territory  shown  on  this  map. 

For  instance:  in  Etowah  County,  Alabama,  there  is 
a  farmer  by  the  name  of  J.  FI.  Case,  who  came  ^jg|| 
from  Minnesota  many  years  ago  and  bought 
two  thousand  or  more  acres  of  land  at  $3 
an  acre.  Today,  this  land  could  not  be 
bought  for  $100  an  acre.  He  raises 

corn, oats, wheat, cotton, potatoes,  A'A-S*  .X 
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A  Hill  Country  Family 

By  K.  R.  Wagar 

CONCLUSION 


For  some  time  he  paid  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  this  household  friction.  When 
in  the  house,  he  would  sit  reading  the 
sheep  and  wool  magazine,  or  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  London  Economist,  which  Squire 
Martin  had  recommended  him  to  take. 
But  gradually  he  got  more  sensitive,  or 
the  verbal  warfare  became  more  accen¬ 
tuated — perhaps  both — so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  reading 
because  of  the  jangle,  and  he  would  put 
>*n  his  hat  and  go  out,  if  in  Winter  to 
the  sheep  barn.  The  sheep  did  not  act 
in  that  xvay.  Sometimes  they  backed  off 
and  cracked  their  heads  together  on  cold 
mornings,  or  the  larger  ones  might  drive 
the  others  awray — that  was  merely  natural 
competition,  the  way  the  fittest  survived. 
But  with  the  disputes  going  on  in  the 
house  it  was  different.  Those  things 
were  not  of  enough  account  to  say  which 
was  right,  if  either  was. 

When  Summer  came,  after  Mary’s  boy 
became  old  enough  to  visit  at  grandpa’s, 
he  would  be  there  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
the  household  discord  slowed  up  or 
ceased.  “Aunt  C’lest”  doted  on  the  boy, 
who  helped  care  for  the  chickens,  ducks 
and  turkeys,  looked  up  “stolen”  hens’ 
nests,  and  had  the  run  of  the  house  and 
farm  generally,  even  being  taught  by  his 
aunt  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  little  stream 


Winn.  “Who’d  thought  he’d  hatch  up 
such  a  scheme  as  that  to  get  square  with 
those  women  for  their  squabbling.” 

“Ye-e-s,”  remarked  Jimmie  Smithers, 
“John  has  gone  and  figgered  it  out  de¬ 
liberately  while  he  was  livin’  so’s  to  make 
things  uncomfortable  for  those  women 
after  he  was  dead.  Seemed  to  have  a 
gruesome  kind  of  a  mean  streak  in  him. 
The  natural  thing  for  the  old  lady  would 
have  been  to  go  and  live  with  Mary,  so 
she  could  go  to  church  all  she  wanted  to, 
and  C’lest  could  have  run  the  farm  un¬ 
til  she  got  tired  of  it,  and  then  sold  out 
or  rented  and  kept  chickens  or  had  a 
dooryard  full  of  marigolds  and  Zinnias 
and  red-hot  pokers  and  larkspurs  and  so 
on — you  know  how  she  is  about  such 
things.” 

But  among  life’s  uncertainties  none  is 
more  so  than  the  reaction  of  a  woman 
(or  a  man,  either,  for  that  matter)  to  a 
situation  designed  to  make  her  bring  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  herself.  She  may  or  she 


may  not.  In  this  case  the  old  man’s 
vengeful  intent  was  thwarted,  for  Celes- 
tia  and  her  mother,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  to  each  other  or  any  out¬ 
siders,  buried  their  hatchets  so  far  apart 
and  so  deeply  that  they  never  worked  up 
to  the  surface. 


Azalea,  Cannas  and  Tulips 

1.  I  received  a  pretty  potted  Azalea 
last  Easter,  and  during  the  Summer  I 
set  it  out  of  doors.  Can  I  leave  it  out 
all  Winter?  2.  I  had  a  beautiful  bed  of 
Ambassadore  Cannas.  How  can  I  keep 
the  roots  during  the  Winter?  3.  Can  I 
plant  tulips  a  certain  depth,  and  plant 
the  Cannas  on  top  of  them  after  they  are 
through  in  the  Spring?  4.  How  can  I 
keep  geraniums  to  winter  indoors ; 
should  they  rest?  G.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  The  greenhouse  Azaleas,  such  as  are 
flowered  in  pots  for  Easter,  are  not  hardy 
in  the  North.  Such  a  plant  may  be 
brought  in  now  and  grown  as  a  window 
plant. 

2.  When  the  Canna  foliage  is  blackened 
by  the  first  frost,  cut  the  tops  and  dig 
the  roots  with  as  much  earth  as  will  ad¬ 
here  to  them.  Let  them  dry  out  of  doors, 
and  then  store  on  shelves  in  a  cool  cellar, 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 


3.  It  is  not  practical  to  plant  Cannas 
on  top  of  tulips.  Cannas  need  plenty  of 
room,  and  you  would  certainly  disturb 
your  tulips  in  planting  the  Cannas,  and 
probably  work  them  down  entirely  too 
deep.  If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  Cannas 
in  the  same  place  it  would  be  far  better 
to  remove  the  tulips  after  flowering.  If 
the  foliage  had  dried  off  the  bulbs  are 
merely  lifted,  dried  and  stored  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  If  still  green  and  growing  lift 
the  tulips  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible,  and  heel  them  in  to  finish  ripen¬ 
ing  in  some  secluded  place,  then  lift  and 
dry  off  for  Fall  planting. 

4.  Geraniums  are  often  wintered  in  a 
partly  dormant  state  in  a  cellar  or  other 
room  free  from  frost.  They  are  planted 
close  together  in  a  box,  or  left  in  pots, 
and  watered  sparingly  from  time  to  time, 
just  enough  to  prevent  the  stems  from 
shriveling.  As  a  good  deal  of  foliage  is 
lost,  such  plants  are  rather  leggy  and  un¬ 
sightly,  but  if  brought  to  a  sunny  window 
and  cut  back  severely  in  Spring,  they 
make  fair  speciments  for  bedding.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  keep  them  growing 
in  a  sunny  window,  through  the  Winter, 
where  they  will  be  green  and  healthy, 
keeping  up  an  active  growth.  They  are 
more  shapely,  and  if  desired  some  cut¬ 
tings  from  them  may  be  rooted  in  the 
window  in  early  Spring. 


“Doesn’t  it  upset  you  when  you  run 
over  a  pedestrian?”  “No,  I’ve  never  hit 
one  as  big  as  all  that.” — Chicago  Phoenix. 


running  through  the  meadow  below  the 
house.  He  got  about  all  of  her  spare  time 
during  the  visit.  When  he  went  home, 
Henry  drove  them  to  the  train  —  the 
boy  and  his  grandmother — and  Celestia’s 
parting  words  would  be :  “Now,  mother, 
stay  two  or  three  weeks  with  Mary;  it’ll 
do  you  good,  and  you  can  go  to  church 
three  or  four  times  a  week.” 

Celestia  was  not  a  regular  church  goer. 
She  approved  of  it  well  enough,  but  early 
in  the  season  there  were  young  chickens 
and  turkeys  and  ducks  to  look  after,  and 
then  later  the  hawks  and  crows  had  eyes 
on  the  flock,  especially  on  Sunday,  when 
the  men  were  not  around  the  fields.  So 
Celestia  set  the  double-barrelled  gun  be¬ 
side  the  door,  where  it  was  handy  to  get 
at,  and  when  at  the  rooster’s  warning  the 
flock  scurried  for  cover,  she  banged  away 
at  the  marauders.  Her  mother  and 
Henry  went  to  church,  and  her  father  sat 
in  his  easy  chair  most  of  the  forenoon, 
reading  or  dozing.  He  had  never  been  a 
regular  church  goer. 

The  years  passed — one  about  the  same 
as  another,  except  that  perhaps  the  house¬ 
hold  arguments  took  a  more  stridulous 
tone,  a  little  more  temper  evident  on  both 
sides,  and  more  annoying  to  John  Moore. 
What  was  the  matter  with  those  Avomen 
anyway?  He  did  not  know  of  anything 
he  could  say  or  do  to  stop  them.  One 
Winter  day,  when  the  jangle  had  been 
particularly  annoying,  and  he  had  gone 
to  the  barn  to  escape,  an  idea  jumped  or 
climbed  from  somewhere  to  a  front  seat 
in  his  mind,  and  he  smiled.  A  feAV  days 
later,  on  going  to  tOAvn,  he  called  at 
Squire  Martin’s  house. 

After  that,  the  quarrels  did  not  appear 
to  bother  him  so  much.  In  fact  he  often 
sat  through  several  rounds  of  them,  ap¬ 
parently  reading  the  Economist  or  his 
sheep  magazine,  smiling  now  and  then 
as  though  he  might  have  come  across  a 
joke  in  the  paper. 

One  afternoon  the  next  Summer,  the 
bell  in  the  Methodist  Church  commenced 
tolling.  Those  Avho  counted  carefully 
said  it  was  69.  But  long  before  it 
stopped  Aunt  Sally  Jones  had  trotted  out 
to  the  church  to  ask  the  sexton  who  was 
dead  and  stopped  here  and  there  on  the 
way  back  to  say  it  was  John  Moore.  He 
had  had  a  fever  for  several  days,  and,  de¬ 
spite  Celestia’s  warning  to  have  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  go  to  bed,  had  determined  to 


Body  by  Fisher 


Make  this  Christmas  last 

for  thousands  of  miles 


B  U  I  C  Y^for 

r  i  s  t  m  a  s 


“work  it  off.” 

“Say,  did  you  hear  about  John 
Moore’s  Avill?”  said  Sim  Goodman,  as  he 
came  into  Billy  Winn’s  store  the  day 
after  the  funeral.  “The  heirs  Avere  oyer 
to  Squire  Martin’s  this  morning  hearing 
it  read.  He’s  left  the  home  place  to 
C’lest  and  her  mother,  but  they  can’t 
sell  it  so  long  as  they’re  both  living,  and 
they’ve  got  to  live  together  there  at  least 
eleven  months  of  the  year,  or  the  one 
that’s  aAvay  more  than  that  will  lose  her 
share.” 

“The  mean  old  cuss!”  exclaimed  Billy 


BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  t  D. 
Boyd  Deveudorf.  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management..  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Work  of  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Association 

I  see  frequent  references  to  Rural 
School  Association.  Could  you  send  me 
object  of  this  association  and  method  ot 
work?  I  presume  we  have  much  the 
same  rural  school  problem  in  .  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  New  York.  The  question  m  my 
mind  is  how  could  the  Department  ot 
Education  help  to  make  it  popular  tor 
the  best  teachers  to  teach  in  one-room 
schools.  A-  T- 

Pennsylvania. 

You  ask  how  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  works  in  New  York 
State.  The  society  is  a  “federation  of 
the  country  school  districts  of  the  State. 
Representatives  from  these  districts  meet 
once  each  year  in  convention.  There,  a 
number  of  directors  are  elected  ■who  con¬ 
stitute  the  governing  body  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  resolutions  are  adopted  which  in 
a  general  way  outline  the  activities  of  the 
society.  A  representative  of  the  society 
attends  upon  the  Legislature  while  it  is 
in  session  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
legislation  favorable  to  the  countiy 
school.  And  at  the  same  time  we  vigor¬ 
ously  oppose  legislation  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  build  up  the  cities  and  villages 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  We  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  country  people  throughout 
the  numerous  school  districts  informed  on 
matters  which  influence  the  welfare  of 
their  schools,  especially  pointing  out  dan¬ 
gers  in  proposed  legislation  and  commend¬ 
ing  beneficial  projects. 

We  are  interested  in  better  schools  and 
better  teachers  but  not  in  an  ultra  ex¬ 
travagant  program  of  centralized  schools, 
regardless  of  conditions  and  in  opposition 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Public 
money  apportionments  in  this  State  are 
two  to  three  times  as  much  per  teacher 
for  the  city  and  village  schools  as  for  the 
7,000  one-teacher  country  schools.  We 
are  fighting  for  an  equalization  in  these 
apportionments  so  that  country  districts 
will  be  in  position  to  compete  with  cities 
and  villages  for  the  best  teachers. 

D.  B.  D. 


Deferred  Examinations 

Supposing  that  a  child  is  absent  from 
school  the  hour  or  the  day  his  arithmetic 
examination  js  scheduled,  is  he  permitted 
to  take  it  the  next  day,  or  when?  IIow 
can  I  get  a  list  of  colleges  and  normal 
schools  in  New  York  State?  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  desirous  of  settling  near  a  col¬ 
lege  town  but  it  has  got  to  be  a  “clean 
college,  one  where  the  moral  standards 
are  high.  _  B- p- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Regent  system  is  rather  exacting. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  examina¬ 
tions  must  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
schedule  or  they  are  missed. 

The  Regents’  Board  undertakes  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  educational  policies  of  the 
State.  When  any  changes  are  wanted  the 
State  Educational  Department  frames 
bills  covering  their  objectives. 

You  may  secure  a  list  of  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools  by  addressing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Albany.  D.  B.  D. 

Bill  Against  School  District ; 
Charge  for  Tuition 

1.  I  have  a  bill  against  a  school  dis¬ 
trict;  the  material  covered  by  this  bill 
was  delivered  between  April  11  and  Au¬ 
gust  1,  which  covered  supplies  for  the 
school  and  paint  for  painting  the  school- 
house.  I  have  presented  this  bill  to  the 
present  trustee  and  he  refused  to  issue 
an  order  on  the  collector  in  payment  ot 
same,  as  he  claims  the  bill  was  contracted 
by  the  trustee  lie  succeeded.  Should  the 
new  trustee  issue  the  order,  or  how 
would  I  go  about  collecting  the  amount 
due,  which  is  $19.95?  2.  Do  I  under¬ 

stand  the  educational  laws  as  such  that 
the  high  school  tuition  or  academic  tui¬ 
tion  is  paid  entirely  by  the  State,  or  is 
a  certain  amount  paid  by  the  State !  Can 
the  city  high  school  come  back  on  the 
district  and  collect  the  difference  between 
what  they  receive  from  the  State  and 
what  they  charge  for  non-resident  pupils? 

New  York.  s-  M-  G- 

1.  A  school  district  continues  to  be 
liable  for  all  debts  legally  contracted  by 
former  trustees  until  such  debts  are  paid. 


The  trustee  should  make  arrangements  to 
care  for  all  just  claims  against  the  dis¬ 
trict.  A  trustee  does  not  have  authority 
to  refuse  payment  on  the  ground  that  the 
debt  was  contracted  by  his  predecessor 
in  office.  If  you  have  a  just  claim  and 
cannot  secure  satisfaction  by  peaceable 
means  you  may  bring  suit  against  the 
district. 

2.  The  generous  apportionments  made 
by  the  State,  in  most  cases,  should  pay 
the  entire  charge  for  non-resident  aca¬ 
demic  tuition.  During  the  past  year  high 
school  districts  have  been  receiving  up 
to  $123  from  the  State  for  each  non¬ 
resident  academic  pupil.  If  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  a  particular  high  school  is 
such  that  the  State  apportionment  does 
not  cover  the  bill,  such  district  is  allowed 
to  charge  the  difference  against'  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  districts  from  which  the  non¬ 
resident  academic  pupils  attend.  The 
trouble  in  many  cases  is  that  the  high 
school  board  may  attempt  to  exploit  the 
country  districts.  The  law  does  not  al¬ 
low  such  grab-bag  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  high'  school  boards.  When  contro¬ 
versies  result  they  are  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  L  nder 
last  Winter’s  amendments  high  school 
districts  will  get  still  greater  State  aid. 

Country  districts  should  not  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate  tuition  charges  before  entering 


pupils  at  any  particular  high  school.  The 
best  weapon  against  exploitation  is  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  patronage.  D.  b.  d. 


Need  of  Transportation 

I  have  two  children  of  school  age,  and 
I  cannot  send  the  smaller  one  for  it  is 
too  far  for  her  to  walk.  It  is  214  miles 
to  school.  There  are  25  other  children  of 
school  age  who  have  to  walk  or  be  taken. 
We  are  just  across  the  line  from  an¬ 
other  school  within  five  minutes’  walk. 
My  boy  went  one  day  to  school,  got  wet 
and  stayed  home  four  days ;  he  got  a 
cold.  There  was  a  bridge  across  a  lake, 
but  recently  with  the  heavy  rain  it  was 
washed  away.  Is  there  any  way  that  we 
can  get  transportation  for  the  children? 

New  York.  R-  E.  B- 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  what  should  be 
done  without  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  your  district.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  apparent  that  either  your  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  provided  proper  transpor¬ 
tation  if  they  are  required  to  attend  the 
school  in  your  district  which  you  state 
is  2%  miles  distant,  or  they  should  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  school  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  district  which  you  state  is  only 
a  five-minute  walk. 

You  can  petition  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  your  district  to  provide  transpor¬ 
tation.  Or  you  can  petition  said  board 
for  permission  to  have  your  property  set 
over  in  the  adjoining  district.  Probably 


the  other  district  would  be  glad  to  annex 
your  property.  The  district  superinten¬ 
dent  lias  authority  to  order  the  tranfer 
of  your  property,  provided  the  board  of 
education  of  your  district  and  the  trustee 
of  the  other  district  consent.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
locally,  you  may  appeal  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  D.  B.  d. 


Collector  Refuses  to  Give 
Bond 

I  am  trustee  of  our  school  this  year, 
and  our  collector  has  kept  putting  off 
having  the  collector’s  bond  signed.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  Have  I  a  right  to 
put  someone  else  in  collector’s  place  if 
he  still  refuses  to  sign  it?  P.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

A  person,  elected  collector,  cannot  qual¬ 
ify  to  hold  office  until  a  satisfactory  bond 
lias  been  given.  The  trustee  should  not 
put  out  the  tax  list  until  the  collector 
qualifies.  If  the  person  elected  collector 
refuses  to  give  bond  the  office  is  thereby 
vacated.  The  trustee  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  new  collector  to  fill  out  the  un¬ 
expired  term.  D.  B.  D. 


Nations  are  much  like  people.  When 
they  get  big  they  can  do  things  they 
would  have  been  spanked  for  while  little. 
— Jackson  (Minn.)  Clarion-Ledger. 


Lift  the  Land-Tax  on  Your  Farm, 


THE  worst  tax  of  all  taxes,  the  tax 
that’s  never  paid,  the  tax  that’s 
levied  on  productive  land  by  deep- 
rooted  stumps,  boulders  and  submerged 
rocks.  Land  of  virgin  richness  is  kept 
out  of  production  by  these  obstruc¬ 
tions.  The  rest  of  your  farm  has  to  be 
worked  so  much  harder — often  over¬ 
worked — to  make  up  for  this  unpro¬ 
ductive  land.  Overworked,  worn-out 
land  cuts  down  the  profits  on  your  hard 
work.  Your  family,  yourself,  your  farm 
deserve  a  better  deal. 

Lift  this  land  tax!  Not  a  long,  tedi¬ 
ous,  expensive  job  as  it  was  in  your 
grandfather’s  time.  Now  you  have  an 
efficient,  high-power,  economical  tool 
that  does  the  job  literally  in  a  twin¬ 
kling — farm  explosives.  And  you  have 
a  practical,  experienced  helper  who  has 
nothing  to  sell,  no  axe  to  grind,  and 
just  one  purpose — to  assist  you  to  get 


more  out  of  your  farm  and  more  out  of 
life — your  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

He  was  selected  to  do  this  work  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  your  state  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  your  state  Agricultural 
College.  He  knows  farming  as  a  farmer 
knows  it —  right  down  to  earth,  plus  the 
best  technical  knowledge  available.  He 
knows  what  other  farmers  are  doing. 
His  success  depends  on  how  much  he 
can  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  county.  He’ll  be  mighty  glad 
to  lend  you  a  hand.  He’s  waiting  to 
help  you.  Give  him  a  chance. 

Write  to  either  your  state  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  or  your  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  case  you  do  not  know 
your  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

A  copy  of  the  "Farmers’  Handbook”, 
a  standard  farm  textbook,  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Use  coupon. 


farmers’ 

XANiaaoicaF 

EXPiOSlVES 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
Will  Help  You  Make  More  Money 
Out  of  Your  Farm 


‘  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.  I 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Explosives  Department,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives.” 

Name . . . . . . . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . * 

City . State . 
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Missouri  Notes 

Harvesting  Dahlias.— -At  last,  tardy 
by  12  days,  a  frost  arrived  and  blackened 
the  Dahlia  tops,  terminating  our  most 
successful  season  with  that  flower.  When 
I  examine  my  sales  books  I  find  that  the 
Dahlia  with  its  much  shorter  season,  has 
almost  equalled  the  Gladiolus.  That  is 
remarkable,  and  has  greatly  increased  my 
respect  for  this  Fall  flower.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  the  general  grade  of  the 
flowers  by  several  degrees  in  1928.  For 
example,  I  shall  have  enough  tubers  of 
the  fine  George  Walters  to  plant  a  full 
row  of  60  yards,  and  on  digging  my  two 
plants  of  Jersey  Beauty  I  was  happy  to 
find  12  to  15  tubers  on  each  clump.  With 
careful  cutting  next  Spring  I  should  be 
able  to  get  a  fine  increase.  We  had  one 
good  afternoon  of  digging  and  storing 
and  another  day  would  have  seen  us  near 
completion  of  our  labor  when  the  next 
morning  found  it  raining,  and  this  is  the 
second  day  of  wetness.  We  cut  the 
Dahlia  tops  with  a  hand  sickle ;  a  scythe 
pulled  out  too  many  roots.  After  a 
period  of  drying  the  clumps  were  put 
into  large  paper  boxes,  procured  from  a 
grocer,  and  loaded  on  a  sled  which  a 
single  horse  dragged  to  the  house.  We 
have  a  fine  basement  for  storing  roots 
and  bulbs.  I  have  no  trouble  keeping 
Dahlias  in  these  shipping  boxes  if  I  close 
the  lids  down.  The  only  danger  I  have 
discovered  is  the  drying  out  of  the  tubers 
and  this  is  easily  guarded  against  by  ex¬ 
cluding  too  much  air.  Barrels  should  be 
lined  with  paper  and  given  some  kind  of 
a  covering.  Something  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  air,  its  degree  of  dry¬ 
ness,  in  the  storage  room.  As  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  clumps  should  be  stored  up¬ 
side  down  on  account  of  injurious  juices 
in  the  stem,  I  have  always  regarded  that 
with  some  skepticism.  I  know  my 
Dahlias  have  kept  well  when  stored  with¬ 
out  regard  to  this  direction  and  I  have 
too  much  faith  in  Nature  to  believe  that 
she  would  destroy  the  result  of  a  function 
in  her  children  which  she  herself  had 
ordained.  Dahlias  undug  and  unfrozen 
will  always  grow  without  injury  from 
juices  in  the  stalk.  After  the  Dahlias 
come  the  Cannas  and  I  am  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  injunction  that  their  root 
clumps  should  not  be  stored  when  wet. 
I  have  no  proof  of  this  except  that  one 
very  rainy  Fall  many  Canna  roots  were 
lost  but  I  suspect  this  was  really  due  to 
lack  of  maturity  by  reason  of  an  over- 
stimulated  late  growth. 

The  Gladiolus. — These  are  all  stored 
in  good  shape.  I  find  they  will  keep  when 
piled  rather  deep  if  a  part  of  them  have 
stems  two  to  three  inches  long.  These 
stems  keep  bulbs  from  packing  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  circulation  of  air  throughout. 
Gladiolus  bulbs  can  be  bought  cheaper  in 
the  Fall,  and  so  can  Dahlias  by  the 
clump,  but  there  is  an  element  of  risk 
in  the  Dahlias. 

Perennials. — We  are  planning  to 
have  a  far  larger  assortment  of  flowering 
plants  for  1928.  There  are  many  times 
more  perennials.  Some  of  them  were 
transplanted  from  the  Spring  seed  bed 
only  a  few  days  ago.  I  believe  the  place 
of  honor  next  year  will  go  to  the  tall- 
growing  hybrid  Delphiniums.  I  imagine 
a  big  bed  of  these  would  prove  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  to  myself  as  well  as  to  visitors.  I 
haven’t  the  highest  priced  English  strains, 
but  they  are  all  beautiful,  judging  from 
the  few  that  have  bloomed  here.  The 
proprietor  of  a  commercial  garden  in  the 
far  north  of  Wisconsin  writes  me  that 
he  plants  a  whole  acre  to  the  hybrid  seed. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  Spring  he  plants 
in  October,  too  late  there  for  Fall  ger¬ 
mination,  and  after  lying  patiently 
through  the  long  Winter  in  the  hard- 
frozen  soil,  up  come  lively  seedlings, 
blinking  at  the  sun  in  the  early  days  of 
May.  How  wonderful  that  the  spark  of 
life  should  survive  in  those  tiny  seeds 
during  those  long  months  of  snow  and 
ice!  The  more  I  see  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  in  the  pursuit  of  my  work  the 
more  reverence  I  feel  for  the  Great 
Spirit  whose  wisdom  created  a  world 
whose  perfection  is  beyond  even  the 
imagination  of  man. 

Bulb  Saxes. — After  our  income  from 
flowers  is  cut  off,  we  actively  push  the 
sale  of  Narcissus,  tulips,  peonies  and 
shrubs.  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  sell  tulips  in  a  town 
with  a  Woolworth  store.  That  company 
imports  Holland  bulbs  by  the  million,  and 


so  is  able  to  retail  them  at  “two  for  a 
nickel.”  I  rather  chuckled  when  I  adver¬ 
tised  mine  at  25  cents  per  dozen.  Mine 
were  Darwins  and  Woohvorth’s  were 
separate  named  varieties,  but  nine  buy¬ 
ers  out  of  ten  here  preferred  the  mixed, 
and  our  sales  were  quite  satisfactory  and 
I  lost  all  fear  of  the  Woolworth  scare¬ 
crow.  Just  now  that  company  is  giving 
everybody  a  chance  to  buy  a  fine  Boston 
fern  for  10  cents.  That’s  a  real  boon  to 
many.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

Care  of  Poinsettia 

I  have  a  Poinsettia  just  a  year  old, 
and  it  looks  healthy,  but  will  it  have  any 
blossoms  this  year?  What  must  I  do  to 
make  it  blossom?  I  have  been  told  that 
it  must  be  all  cut  back.  F.  A.  s. 

Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

Tour  Poinsettia  should  form  the  showy 
bracts  which  surround  the  inconspicuous 
flowers  during  the  Winter,  if  it  has  been 
cared  for  properly.  The  plant  must  not 
be  cut  back  now ;  this  is  done  after  the 
resting  period,  when  the  plants  are 
started  into  growth  in  late  Spring  or 
early  Summer.  These  plants  many  be 
kept  outside,  the  pot  plunged  in  the 
ground,  until  September.  They  need 
plenty  of  water  and  sunshine.  When 
brought  indoors  they  are  kept  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  temperature  at  first,  but  require 
more  warmth  as  the  colored  bracts  ap¬ 
pear,  and  will  also  respond  to  occasional 
manure.  The  proper  soil  for  the  Poin¬ 


settia  is  a  rich  heavy  loam,  with  good 
drainage.  After  flowering  is  over  the 
plants  may  be  put  to  rest  in  a  warm 
place ;  commercially,  the  pots  are  laid  on 
their  sides  under  a  greenhouse  bench,  un¬ 
til  cut  back  and  started  into  growth.  In 
the  trade  such  plants  are  used  to  make 
cuttings,  new  plants  being  started  each 
year.  These  plants  give  larger  bracts 
than  the  old  ones,  but  in  window  and  con¬ 
servatory  culture  the  same  plants  are 
grown  on  from  year  to  year. 


Culture  of  Sage 

Would  you  tell  me  how  sage  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  I  would  like  to  find  a  market 
for  same.  airs.  h.  h.  m. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Sage  does  best  on  mellow,  well-drained 
soil  of  moderate  fertility.  Where  it  is 
grown  on  a  large  scale  the  soil  is  plowed 
deeply  in  Fall,  and  left  in  rough  fur¬ 
rows  over  Winter,  to  be  put  in  fine  tilth 
in  Spring.  Sage  is  propagated  by  seed, 
divisions,  layers  and  cuttings.  Seed  is 
sown  in  drills,  two  seeds  to  the  inch,  and 
covered  %  in.  deep,  the  rows  15  in.  apart. 
Clean  cultivation  is  given.  Market  gar¬ 
deners  prefer  to  grow  sage  as  a  second 
crop,  starting  the  seed  in  nursery  beds, 
and  transplanting  when  the  early  vege¬ 
tables  are  marketed.  The  sage  is  cut  in 
August,  September  and  October,  cutting 
off  alternate  plants  at  first,  so  that  those 
remaining  have  more  space  for  growth. 

To  make  the  crop  profitable  it  could 


not  occupy  land  for  the  whole  season.  It 
works  in  with  other  market  garden  crops. 

Broken  Raspberry  Canes 

Some  samples  of  black  raspberry  canes 
were  received  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  without 
address.  The  postal  mark  was  Greens¬ 
boro,  Pa.  We  hope  the  person  who  sent 
the  canes  will  see  this  note.  We  have  no 
other  way  of  reaching  him. 

The  canes  Avere  broken  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  plant  at  their  bases,  but  showed  no 
insect  or  disease  trouble.  All  black  rasp¬ 
berries  form  a  callous  layer  where  the 
shoot  joins  the  main  stem,  some  more  and 
some  less.  One  variety  in  particular, 
known  as  Black  Giant,  forms  a  large 
callus.  Varieties  of  this  kind  are  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  excessive  callous  formation, 
and  much  breakage  ocurs  in  consequence. 
In  seasons  such  as  the  one  just  passed, 
in  which  there  is  a  slow  growth  and  then 
a  rapid  groAvth,  there  is  also  more  than 
the  average  callous  formation. 

The  only  suggestion  that  may  help  to 
prevent  breakage  is  to  hill  the  canes  up 
so  as  to  give  them  partial  support. 

H  B.  T. 


The  following  was  found  pinned  on 
the  door  of  a  deserted  shanty  in  North 
Dakota :  “Fore  miles  from  a  nabur ;  25 
miles  frum  a  post  offis ;  25  miles  from  a 
r.  r. ;  180  miles  frum  timber ;  have  a  mile 
frum  water;  God  bless  our  home.  We’re 
going  East  to  get  a  fresh  start.” — Florida 
Times-Union. 


Compare  the  Great  Neu) 


CHRYSLER! 


And  You’ll  Find  it  Su - 
perior  to  Sixes  of  Other 
Makes  Costing  Hun - 
dreds  of  Dollars  More 


T: 


[  HE  sweeping 
enthusiasm 
for  the  Great  New  Chry¬ 
sler  '“62”  is  due  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  recognition  that  it  has 
completely  upset  all  past 
ideas  of  what  $1095  could 
buy  in  a  motor  car. 

Here  are  features  hereto¬ 
fore  found  only  in  Chryslers 
of  higher  price — features 
of  performance,  beauty, 
luxury,  comfort,  economy, 
safety,  dependability  and 
long  life  for  which,  in  any 
other  make,  you  would  still 
have  to  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars  more. 

We  will  gladly  turn  a  Great 
New  Chrysler  “62”  over  to 
you  to  test  in  your  own 
way.  Then  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  acclaim  of 
this  sensational  car  which 
today  more  than  ever  is 
setting  the  country  Chry- 
sler-wild. 


e) 


Anything  Less  Than  All 
These  is  Less  Than  Your 
Money’s  Worth 

1.  Six-Cylinder  Engine,  54  h.  p. 

2.  7-bearing  Crankshaft 

3.  62  and  more  Miles  an  Hour 

4.  Typical  Chrysler  Acceleration 

5.  Impulse  Neutralizer 

6.  Webbed  Crankcase 

7.  Ventilated  Crankcase 

8.  Invar  Steel  Strut  Pistons 

9.  Special  Engine  Manifolding 

10.  Exclusive  Type  of  Cylinder 

Head  and  Combustion 
Chamber 

11.  Silchrome  Valves 

12.  Oil  Filter 

13.  Air  Cleaner 

14.  Thermostatic  Heat  Control 

15.  Manifold  Heat  Control 

16.  Cellular  Type  Radiator 

17.  Full  Pressure  Oiling  System 

18.  Rubber  Engine  Mountings 

19.  18-inch-Base  Road  Wheels 

20.  Balanced  Front  Wheels 

21.  Pivotal  Steering 

22.  4-wheel  Hydraulic  Brakes 

23.  High  Carbon  Steel  Springs 

24.  Specially -designed  Rear  Axle 

for  Balloon  Tires 

25.  Levelizers  Front  and  Rear 

26.  Indirectly-Lighted  Instrument 

Panel 

27.  Fedco  Numbering  System 

28.  Electric  Gasoline  Gauge 

29.  Headlamp  Control  on  Steer¬ 

ing  Wheel 

30.  Narrow  Corner  Pillars 

31.  Adjustable  Steering  Wheel 

32.  Cadet  Visor 

33.  Saddle  Spring  Seat  Cushions 

34.  Fine  Mohair  Upholstery 

35.  Rigid  Type  Curtains  on  Tour¬ 

ing  Car 

36.  Adjustable  Front  Seat 

37.  Low  Center  of  Gravity 

38.  Double  Beaded  Body  Con¬ 

struction 

39.  Chrysler  Smartness  and  Sym¬ 

metry  of  Line 

40.  Attractive  Color  Combina¬ 

tions  in  Great  Variety 
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To  $1295  f.O.b.  Detroit 


Great  New  “62”  Prices 

Touring  Car  -  -  *  $1095 

Business  Coupe  »  »  1125 

2-door  Sedan  *  »  -  1145 

Roadster  ....  1175 

(with  rumble  seat) 
Coupe(with  rumble  seat)  1245 
4-door  Sedan  ...  1245 

Landau  Sedan  -  »  1295 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  current  Federal  excise 
tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  a 
position  to  extend  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  time  payments. 


“Red-Head”  High-Comprei- 
sion  Engine — specially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  high-com¬ 
pression  gas,  is  standard 
equipment  on  the  Roadster 
and  is  available  at  slight  ex¬ 
tracost  on  all  other  models. 


Five  body  styles 
$72 5  to  $875 


6 


°}heNeur 

°fJie  Illustrious  Neur 

Imperial 


Seven  body 
styles 

$1495  to $1745 


Eleven  body 
styles 

$2495  to $3495 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


The  woodwork  was  supposed  to  be  kiln- 


Cement  Mortar  for  Masonry 

I  see  various  kinds  of  brick  and  stone 
work  in  chimneys,  walks,  ets.  Most  of 
it  shows  the  inroads  of  storm  and  time 
after  a  few  years,  but  occasionally  I  come 
across  a  particular  ffiece  of  work  that 
looks  as  though  it  Was  going  to  last.  A 
particular  case  in  point  is  the  “Pilgrim 
Monument”  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  What 
is  the  exact  method  of  combining  sand, 
cement  and  water  so  as  to  make  a  bond 
that  will  be  as  lasting  and  enduring  as 
the  stone  (or  brick)  which  it  holds  to¬ 
gether?  H.  P.  P. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  life  of  a  mortar  joint  made  from 
cement  and  sand  is  to  a  great  extent  de¬ 
pendant  upon  the  three  following  things : 

1.  Care  in  the  selection  of  the  sand. 

2.  Proper  mixing. 

3.  Good  workmanship. 

The  sand  used  should  be  clean,  free 
from  loam  and  clay,  and  with  the  parti¬ 
cles  well  graded  in  size.  The  coarse  par¬ 
ticles  should  predominate,  so  that  the 
smaller  ones  may  fit  in  between  them  and 
make  a  dense  mixture.  Sand  that  is  not 
clean  should  not  be  used  unless  thor¬ 
oughly  washed.  .  mi 

Mortar  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  lhe 
sand  and  cement  are  usually  mixed  dry 
until  of  a  uniform  color  free  from 
streaks  or  bands.  Clean  water  is  then 
added  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  the  mortar  workable.  Proportions 
vary  from  one  part  of  cement  to  one  part 
of  sand,  to  one  part  of  cement  to  three 
parts  sand.  A  mixture  of  1-2,  that  is  one 
part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand,  is 
commonly  used.  To  this  a  little  hydrated 
lime  is  sometimes  added  to  make  the 
mortar  handle  easier.  Small  quantities 
only  should  be  mixed  at  a  time.  It  may 
take  its  initial  set  in  30  minutes,  and  re- 
tempering  or  mixing  after  this  occurs  les¬ 
sens  the  strength.  Mix  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  30  minutes’  use  at  one  time. 

The  brick  or  masonry  units  should  be 
clean,  free  from  dust  and  moist  so  that 
water  will  not  be  absorbed  from  the  mor¬ 
tar.  The  surfaces  should  be  well  covered 
with  the  mortar  making  a  weather-tight 
surface  when  finished.  The  joints  are 
finished  by  a  pointing  tool  which  com¬ 
pacts  the  mortar  in  the  joint  and  makes 
it  more  dense  and  weather  resistant. 
Protection  from  the  sun  while _  the  mor¬ 
tar  is  setting  is  desirable  as  it  reduces 
the  rate  of  drying.  Water  should  not  be 
dried  out  of  the  mortar  for  if  properly 
mixed  it  is  necessary  for  the  hardening 
of  the  mortar. 

The  selection  of  good  materials  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  use  in  a  careful,  workman¬ 
like  manner  will  make  a  lasting  job. 

K.  H.  s. 


dried  yellow  pine.  I  varnished  it,  two 
coats  of  varnish  to  do  until  I  could  fin¬ 
ish  it  as  I  wanted  it.  The  sashes  of 
every  window  and  front  and  back  door 
have  turned  black,  so  all  will  have  to  be 
replaced  before  I  can  finish  the  wood¬ 
work.  Some  tell  me  the  lumber  was  not 
kiln-dried,  and  others  say  we  must  con¬ 
crete  cellar  and  fill  up  the  well,  and  dig 
one  outdoors.  H.  B. 

Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  is  one 
that  many  people  would  be  glad  to  have 
in,  a  modified  form.  Most  houses  heated 
with  a  hot-air  furnace  are  too  dry  in 
Winter,  cracks  open  in  the  woodwork  and 
furniture  falls  to  pieces  due  to  shrink¬ 
age. 

Just  where  the  moisture  is  coming  from 
in  your  house  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
determine  at  a  distance.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  moisture  is  all  coming 
from  the  cellar,  unless  your  furnace  is  so 
arranged  that  it  takes  cold  air  from  the 
cellar.  With  a  tight  floor  over  the  cellar 


and  no  cold  air  inlets  from  the  cellar  into 
the  furnace  there  is  not  much  opportunity 
for  cellar  dampness  to  get  into  the  house 
to  the  extent  that  you  mention.  Try 
sprinkling  some  strong  smelling  chemi¬ 
cal,  as  creolin,  in  the  cellar  when  the 
furnace  is  running  and  note  whether  you 
can  smell  it  quickly  in  the  rooms  above. 
A  possible  cause  of  the  moisture  is  new¬ 
ly  plastered  walls ;  if  this  is  the  case  the 
trouble  will  correct  itself  as  it  dries  out. 
In  any  case  ventilation  offers  a  solution 
and  remedy.  By  permitting  some  of  the 
heated  air  to  escape  and  replacing  it 
with  cold  air  from  out  of  doors  the  mois¬ 
ture  can  be  carried  away.  E.  H.  s. 


Loosening  Piston  in  Gas 
Engine 

I  have  a  gas  engine,  six-horsepower, 
and  the  cylinder  is  fast  in  the  head.  The 
head  is  one  solid  piece  with  only  a  hole 
for  spark  plug.  The  cylinder  has  to  be 
taken  out  from  the  bottom.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  it  loose.  It  does  not 
have  any  rust  on  it.  J.  T.  s. 

Walden,  N.  Y. 

If  the  trouble  with  this  engine  is  a 
seized  piston  it  may  be  loosened  by  re¬ 
moving  the  spark  plug  and  pouring  kero¬ 
sene  oil  into  the  cylinder.  Let  this  stand 
on  top  of  the  piston  and  from  time  to 
time  pour  in  more  kerosene  as  it  works 


down  by  the  piston  along  the  cylinder 
walls.  It  may  require  a  week  or  more  of 
this  treatment  to  loosen  the  piston  if  it 
is  stuck  badly. 

After  a  thorough  soaking  in  the  kero¬ 
sene  attempt  to  loosen  the  piston  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  balance  wheels  as  far  as  they  will 
go  in  one  direction  and  then  bunting 
them  back  against  the  piston.  The  move¬ 
ment  possible  to  obtain  may  be  but  a 
fractional  part  of  an  inch,  but  by  rack¬ 
ing  the  wheels  back  and  forth  in  this  way 
the  piston  can  usually  be  started.  Heat¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  to  expand 
it  and  thus  loosen  it  about  the  piston  is 
also  a  help. 

The  above  directions  are  given  on  the 
supposition  that  this  is  a  vertical  engine, 
that  is,  the  cylinder  stands  upright.  If 
of  the  horizontal  type  it  should  be  tipped 
up  in  this  position  to  insure  that  kero¬ 
sene  covers  the  piston  and  finds  its  way 
to  all  sides.  After  loosening  apply 
cylinder  oil  freely  to  insure  thorough 
lubrication.  Before  attempting  the  above 
make  sure  that  the  stopping  of  the  en¬ 
gine  is  not  due  to  some  part  being  caught. 

E.  H.  s. 


Auaw  Claibe  :  “Well,  Helen,  I  see 
you’ve  landed  a  man  at  last.”  Amateur 
Fisherman’s  Daughter :  “Yes,  auntie,  but 
you  ought  to  see  the  ones  that  got  away.” 


—Life. 


THE  •  NEWEST  •  AID 

TO 

FARMERS 


A  new*  type  farm  electric 
plant  that  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  both  auto* 
matic  and  battery  charg¬ 
ing  systems* 


DELCO 


Lowering  Compression  of 
Ford ;  Oil  for  Cooling 

I  was  told  that  if  I  put  on  five  cylinder 
head  gaskets  on  a  Ford  motor  I  would 
have  some  extra  power.  Is  that  true? 
What  is  better,  a  small  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  or  large  one.  About  how  much  power 
does  it  take  to  operate  a  Ford  generator, 
%  or  %  h.p.  or  more?  I  would  like  to 
use  oil  In  my  Ford  radiator  for  cooling 
the  motor,  and  to  prevent  freezing  of  the 
radiator.  Would  that  act  the  same  as  in 
oil  pull  farm  tractor?  I  know  that  oil 
cools  off  the  tractor  I  have.  J.  A.  s. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Using  five  cylinder  head  gaskets  in  your 
Ford,  provided  you  could  make  them  stay 
in,  would  lower  the  compression  pressure 
and  lessen  the  snap  and  power  of  your 
engine.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time 
is  to  increase  the  compression  pressure 
rather  than  reduce  it.  Improvement  in 
modern  fuel  makes  this  possible.  The 
small  combustion  chamber  is  less  waste¬ 
ful  of  heat  and  power  than  the  large 
one. 

The  Ford  generator  furnishes  current 
for  two  21-candlepower  headlight  bulbs 
and  other  small  lamps  about  the  car. 
These  lights  probably  require  about  60-70 
watts  of  current.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  1-10  h.p.  Probably  including  fric¬ 
tion,  etc.,  about  %  h.p.  is  required  to  run 
it.  The  exact  h.p.  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Ford  company. 

Kerosene  is  sometimes  used  in  motor 
radiators,  but  unless  the  engine  is  de¬ 
signed  for  it  its  use  cannot  be  advised. 
Solder  has  been  melted  <  from  radiators 
when  using  oil  as  a  cooling  medium  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  bad 
fire.  Better  stick  to  the  use  of  standard 
non-freezing  mixtures.  Where  oil  is  used 
the  inside  of  the  rubber  tubing  is  shel¬ 
lacked  to  lessen  the  rotting  effect  of  the 
oil  upon  the  rubber.  B.  H.  s. 


Trouble  with  Dampness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  my  win¬ 
dows  steam  all  Winter?  I  have  a  five- 
room  bungalow,  pipeless  furnace,  dirt  bot¬ 
tom  in  cellar  and  an  open  well  with  over¬ 
flow  in  top.  This  is  a  ditch  dug  from 
well  to  corner  of  cellar  and  piped  out. 
I  have  put  two  cold  air  registers  in  bed¬ 
rooms  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference. 


Read  How  Delco-Light  Decreases  Labor  —  Builds  Up  Profits.  Jumps 
Egg  Production  up  to  300%  and  More.  Saves  Pigs  at  Farrowing  Time. 
Cuts  Cost  of  Hired  Help.  'Ends  Fire  Hazard. 


See  Nearest  Delco-Light  Dealer 
for  Full  Particulars.  And  Mail 
Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Here  is  a  plant  unlike  all  others.  With 
this  new-type  plant  you  can  use  up 
to  7  or  8  electric  lamps  and  draw  the 
necessary  current  right  from  the  battery. 
Thus  the  engine  runs  infrequently.  Less 
fuel  is  used.  But  throw  on  a  heavier  load. 
Instantly  and  automatically  the  engine 
starts  —  generates  current  to  carry  the 
heavier  load — plus  a  surplus  supply  to  re¬ 
charge  the  battery l  Thus  only  a  small 
battery  is  needed.  And  even  this  small 
battery  lasts  longer. 

Leaps  to  Success 
in  60  Days! 

This  new-type  Delco- 
Light  was  introduced 
less  than  60  days  ago. 
Yet  in  this  short  time 
a  whole  nation  has 
been  won  to  it.  Won 
to  its  new  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  features. 
W on  to  its  longer  life 
and  lower  operating 
cost.  And  finally, 
won  by  its  low  first 
cost  that  puts  it  well 
within  the  reach  of 
all  who  need  it. 

This  combination  Delco-Light  is  almost 
human  in  its  action.  An  automatic  throt¬ 
tle  speeds  or  slows  the  engine  to  meet 
load  demands.  An  automatic  choke  makes 
starting  quick  and  certain — even  in  zero 


{‘Electric  light  for 
yards  and  far mbuild- 
ings.  Power  for  farm 
machinery  and  home 
electric  appliances . 
All  for  only  $1.25  a 
month." 

Robert  McCue 
Mitchell,  S.D. 


weather.  Automatic  Pilot  Balls — found 
in  no  other  farm  electric  plant — show  at 
a  glance  the  condition  of  your  battery. 
Easy  to  tell  about.  But  15  years  were  de¬ 
voted  to  scientific  research  before  this 
scientific  marvel  was  perfected.  Even 
then  General  Motors  withheld  approval 
until  7  years  of  grueling  field  tests  proved 
it  worthy. 

Worth  10  Times  Its  Cost 

Talk  to  any  farmer  who  owns  a 
Delco-Light.  He’ll  tell  you  that 
it  brings  new  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  to  the  farm.  That  it 
means  a  better,  happier 
home.That  itgivesmore 
time  for  important  work. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Delco- 
Light  pays  actual  cash 
returns  that  far  exceed 
its  cost. 

Note  the  pictures  on 
this  page.  Note  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  un¬ 
derneath  the  pictures. 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  like  these 
on  file.  Also  hundreds  of  photographs. 
All  tell  the  same  story.  Wherever  Delco- 
Light  is  used  on  the  farm,  the  home  is 
happier,  work  is  easier,  health  is  better. 
And,  on  top  of  all,  the  owner  of  that  farm 
makes  more  money! 

Get  the  Facts 

See  the  new  combination  Delco-Light 
that  has  forged  ahead  to  leadership  in  less 
than  60  days!  W rite  or  phone  or  call  on  the 
nearest  Delco-Light  Dealer  and  ask  for  facts 
and  figures.  And  remember — if  this  new 


“Best  investment  we  ever  made.  Eight 
in  the  hog  barn  saves  many  pigs  at 
farrowing  time.  Never  spent  a  cent 

for  repairs ."  _ 

E.  H.  Sly ,  Platte,  S.D. 


plant  doesn’t  fill  your 
needs  to  the  letter, 
there’s  a  wide  range  of 
other  Delco-Light 
models  to  choose  from. 

FREE  BOOKS 
MAIL  COUPON 

In  the  meantime,  put 
your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  to  us.  We’ll 
send  you  the  big,  new 
Delco  -  Light  Book — - 
“A  Day  and  a  Night 
with  Delco-Light”,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  thsCom- 
bination  Delco  -  Light 
described  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  absolutely 
free.  Read  what  others 
say.  Examine  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Weigh  the  proof. 
Then  see  if  you  can  find 
a  single  sound  reason  for 
trying  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  Delco-Light. 

Don’t  wait.  Get  the  free 
Delco-LightBookand  full 
information  without  de¬ 
lay.  If  you  write  promptly,  we  will  include 
free,  “The  Miracle  of  More  Eggs” — a 
valuable  booklet  on  increasing  egg  pro¬ 
duction  for  large  and  small  poultry  raisers. 
DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-108  ♦  Dayton,  Ohio 


“We  attribute  an 
increase  of  7 ,112 
eggs  in  3  months 
to  Delco-Light  in 
the  hen  house. 
These  extra  eggs 
brought  an  added 
profit  of  $177.60." 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Schlund 
Platte,  S.D. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit:  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact  ions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  the  information  asked 
for  in  "my  recent  letter,  and  to  say  that  it  not  only  gave 
me  the  facts  that  I  requested,  but  more  valuable  data 
for  use  in  comparison. 

You  are  a  remarkable  organization,  in  being  so  pains¬ 
taking  in  trying  to  help  your  subscribers,  and  I  have 
never  asked  you  a  question  that  you  have  failed  to  help 
me  with.  w.  K.  B. 

Maryland. 

E  have  the  organization  and  the  equipment 
to  furnish  information,  and  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  our  friends  call  on  us  for  the  service. 

* 

IT  SEEMS  now  that  we  cannot  look  to  any  public 
saving  through  the  new  State  budget  system.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  budget  promises  to  take  a  bad 
start.  Governor  Smith  has  made  it  known  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  coming  year  may  be  as  high 
as  $240,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $25,000,000 
over  last  year.  Twelve  years  ago  the  State  expense 
was  $50,000,000.  The  responsibility  for  this  increas¬ 
ing  burden,  it  seems  to  us,  is  shared  pretty  evenly 
by  both  political  parties.  Neither  one  of  them  could 
impose  it  on  the  public  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  but  Governor  Smith  has  insisted  on  the  ex¬ 
penditures  and  has  assumed  the  privilege  of  justify¬ 
ing  it.  The  opposition  has  been  content  to  charge 
him  with  extravagance  without  admitting  its  own 
part  in  voting  for  the  expenditures.  We  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  much  choice  between  public  officials  in  the 
matter  of  State  expense.  There  is  always  a  lure  in 
the  spending  of  other  people’s  money,  and  political 
leaders  for  the  most  part  indulge  the  temptation  to 
the  limit.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  expenditures 
are  needed.  Most  of  us  could  find  reason  for  extra 
expenditures  in  our  homes  or  our  business,  which 
we  are  forced  to  forego.  One  indulgence  creates  the 
demand  for  another  in  the  State  just  as  it  does  in 
the  home,  and  if  made  a  habit  leads  in  either  case 
to  disaster.  After  all  is  said  State  expense,  like 
home  expense,  is  up  to  the  people  themselves.  As 
long  as  we  vote  for  increased  expenditures  and  ex¬ 
travagant  officials  we  must  expect  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  State  has  no  way  to  meet  extra  expenses  except 
through  extra  taxation. 

* 

Why  not  have  the  butcher,  banker  and  merchants 
post  their  stores?  Why  compel  the  farmer  alone  to 
post  his  place  of  business?  E.  F. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ES,  indeed,  why  not?  One  way  is  as  reason¬ 
able  as  the  other.  But  the  common  idea  of  many 
is  that  farm  lands  have  been  walked  over  by  every¬ 
one  so  long  that  the  farmer’s  deed  does  not  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  title  to  city  property,  and 
that  the  farmer  has  no  rights  worth  considering. 

* 

DON’T  kill  the  dog  that  bites  the  child ;  not  un¬ 
less  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  the 
dog  is  mad.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  tie  the  dog  up  or  confine  it  in  a  comfortable 
place,  feed  it  and  wait  10  days  for  symptoms  of 
rabies  to  develop.  These  are  a  change  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  dog,  marked  restlessness,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  bite  or  attack  anything  in  its  way  and, 
finally,  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  or  lower  jaw.  A 
rabid  dog  will  die  within  10  days.  The  common  be¬ 
lief  that  a  mad  dog  is  afraid  of  water  is  erroneous, 
though  it  may  have  difficulty  in  swallowing,  due  to 
paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  When  paralysis  or 
other  symptoms  point  definitely  to  rabies,  the  dog 
may  be  killed  and  its  head  sent  to  any  laboratory 
where  an  examination  of  the  brain  can  be  made. 
The  reason  for  this  delay  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  brain  will  not  show  the  presence 
of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  and,  if  the  animal 
is  killed  before  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made, 


there  will  be  no  way  of  knowing  whether  any  per¬ 
son  bitten  has  been  endangered  and  should  have 
preventive  treatment.  The  delay  necessitated  in 
finding  out  whether  the  dog  was  actually  mad  or 
not  is  of  no  consequence  compared  with  the  value  of 
actual  knowledge  of  its  condition.  For  this  reason, 
too,  a  wandering  dog  that  has  bitten  some  one 
should,  if  possible,  be  found. 

* 

THE  housewife  knows  tkat  cream  whips  best 
when  it  is  cold  and  when  it  is  rich.  Now  comes 
the  explanation.  It  seems  that  whipping  causes  the 
fat  globules  in  the  cream  to  come  together  into  small 
clusters,  and  also  incorporates  some  air  into  the 
mass  to  give  an  increase  in  volume.  The  fluid  part 
of  the  cream  is  held  within  the  network  of  fat  glob¬ 
ule  clusters.  If  the  cream  contains  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  this  semi-solid  network  will  be  strong, 
and  if  the  cream  is  kept  cold  the  network  will  be 
stiffen  and  so  hold  up  better.  It  is  said  that  cream 
should  whip  to  a  good  consistency  in  about  two 
minutes.  The  “turbine  type”  beater,  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  horizontal  slotted  wheel  for  the  beater 
part,  is  considered  better  than  the  familiar  wire 
beater,  and  having  both  the  beater  and  the  vessel 
cool  will  hasten  whipping  just  that  much.  Good 
cream,  well  whipped,  and  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
should  hold  up  for  days  with  little  or  no  leakage. 
After  all,  are  there  many  more  wholesome  or  more 
delightful  delicacies  than  those  devised  from  cream 
whipped  and  frozen  into  a  mousse,  atop  a  golden 
pumpkin  pie,  mixed  with  boiled  rice,  or  covering  the 
chocolate  pudding? 

* 

THE  catastrophe  at  Pittsburgh,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gigantic  tanks  housing  gas  for  city 
consumption  caused  untold  suffering  and  heavy 
property  losses,  arouses  the  sympathies  of  everyone 
just  as  did  the  disastrous  floods  in  New  England. 
How  strongly  the  two  disasters  contrast.  On  the 
one  hand  are  Nature’s  forces  bursting  forth  to  sweep 
away  highways,  bridges,  buildings  and  homes,  over¬ 
running  a  bewildered  and  desolate  country.  This 
was  a  catastrophe  which  the  lawyer  designates  as 
an  “act  of  God,”  meaning  that  no  human  agency  is 
responsible.  At  Pittsburgh  no  less  a  calamity  sud¬ 
denly  appears  by  the  unleashing  of  the  forces  which 
man  created  himself  and  which  by  accident  were 
liberated  to  cause  destruction.  Like  a  giant  brought 
into  being  by  the  labors  and  ideas  of  lesser  beings 
this  huge  power  burst  from  control  and  spread  de¬ 
struction.  Between  these  two  forces  man  hovers — 
on  the  one  hand  laboring  ceaselessly  either  to  con¬ 
trol  the  forces  of  Nature  or  to  foretell  the  coming 
of  uncontrollable  events,  while  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  is  the  creation  of  ever  greater  man-devised 
powers  like  the  automobile,  the  locomotive,  powerful 
explosives,  giant  cranes  and  towering  structures  of 
steel  and  stone.  A  girl  may  send  a  mass  of  several 
tons  whirling  through  the  country  by  a  slight 
pressure  of  her  foot  on  the  accelerator — the  master 
of  a  hundred  horsepower.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pittsburgh  misfortune,  something  goes  wrong 
and  the  machine  destroys  its  creator.  We  are 
stunned  for  the  moment,  stop  to  reckon  our  losses, 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes,  and  prevent  future 
misfortunes,  and  then  push  steadily  ahead  to  control 
the  uncontrollable  and  to  create  new  giants  to  per¬ 
form  our  will.  That  is  the  spirit  of  greatness,  and 
we  are  living  in  a  great  age. 

* 

THERE  have  been  many  questions  about  ringing 
orchard  trees  to  promote  bearing.  Our  first  page 
article  this  week  gives  a  careful  study  of  some 
tests  in  this  matter  carried  out  by  the  Ohio  Station. 
This  shows  some  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected 
from  this  work  and  the  necessary  cautions  regarding 
the  practice.  So  far  its  most  feasible  use  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  whipping  up  some  of  the  fillers  that 
are  dawdling  along  when  they  should  be  paying 
their  way. 

* 

N  INVESTIGATION  suggested  by  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  has  convinced  Prof.  Seligman, 
the  distinguished  economist  of  Columbia  University, 
that  installment  selling  increases  production,  stab¬ 
ilizes  output,  reduces  production  costs,  and  increases 
purchasing  power.  He  finds  that  in  individual  cases 
installment  buying  of  automobiles  has  resulted  in 
some  evils,  but  as  a  whole  the  professor  finds  that 
the  installment  system  contributes  to  national 
wealth,  and  national  welfare.  This  view  may  tend 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  financial  circles  which  of  late 
years  have  expressed  some  alarm  at  the  increase  of 
installment  selling  in  some  lines,  and  especially  in 
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the  motor  industry.  Perhaps  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  that  will  suit  all  cases.  Buying  luxu¬ 
ries  on  installment  credit  may  deprive  a  family  of 
necessary  food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter,  but  if  it  re¬ 
sults  only  in  saving  on  other  luxuries  or  pleasures  no 
harm  is  done.  The  cost  is  usually  higher  than  for 
cash-down  payments  and  the  hazard  of  mortgaging 
expected  income  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  when  the 
purchases  on  installment  credit  help  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  a  material  gain.  After  all,  it 
simmers  down  to  the  discretion  of  the  creditor,  and 
the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  the  buyer.  Few 
have  real  reason  to  regret  the  practice  of  the  old 
farm  rule  to  live  within  our  means. 

THE  man  who  laughs  at  the  subserviency  to 
fashion  of  his  women  folks  should  be  asked  to 
put  on  a  derby  hat  of  five  seasons  ago  and  wear  it 
to  church.  The  hat  may  be  a  perfectly  good  one  and 
an  excellent  fit,  but  we  suspect  that  there  are  few  of 
these  emancipated  men  who  will  consent  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  freedom  from  slavery  to  dress  by  com¬ 
plying  with  this  test.  There  is  a  present-day  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  other  sex,  however,  that  goes  deeper  than 
dress,  and  contains  within  it  possibilities  of  serious 
harm.  This  is  the  attempt  to  acquire  the  ridiculous 
slimness  of  the  fashion  plate,  even  at  the  expense 
of  robust  health.  Recent  statistical  studies  have 
shown  that  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has  de¬ 
creased  much  more  rapidly  among  young  men  than 
young  women,  the  decrease  among  young  men  being 
even  10  times  as  rapid  as  that  shown  by  girls  of 
the  same  age  grouping,  from  15  to  20  years.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  other  and  moi* *e  important 
factors  than  the  desire  to  become  or  remain  thin  to 
account  for  this,  there  is  good  reason  also  to  attri¬ 
bute  some  of  the  lessening  of  resistance  to  disease 
to  unwise  cutting  down  of  the  amount  of  food  taken 
and  the  rejection  of  certain  articles  needed  for  com¬ 
plete  nutrition.  The  young  woman  who  diets  to  the 
extent  of  going  without  sufficient  food  of  the  proper 
character  to  maintain  her  bodily  vigor  is  inviting 
future  trouble  that  no  favor  of  fashion  can  recom¬ 
pense. 

❖ 

How  can  I  learn  just  what  is  going  on  in  Congress 
and  the  Legislature  this  Winter?  c.  B. 

HIS  is  a  reasonable  question,  but  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  Congress  and  the  legislators  themselves 
do  not  know  “just  what  is  going  on”  frequently. 
They  are  there  thrashing  out  various  things  and 
until  the  thx-ashing  is  done  and  the  crop  measui'ed 
no  one  will  know  the  full  result.  But  diligent  read¬ 
ing  of  the  newspapers  will  help.  Of  course  what  is 
printed  will  be  more  or  less  biased— far  from  “Law 
and  Gospel” — but  it  will  give  the  viewpoint  of  many 
of  the  legislators.  Your  member  of  Congress  or  the 
Legislature  can  be  sounded  now  and  then  and  what 
he  says,  taken  with  the  grains  of  salt  that  may 
seem  necessary,  will  help.  Perhaps  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  to  Washington  or  the  Capitol  for  a  day 
and  take  a  personal  look  at  such  of  the  machinery 
of  the  legislation  as  may  be  seen.  These  various 
methods  will  give  something  of  the  trend  of  thought 
which  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected  until  the 
final  round-up  of  the  legislative  season  is  completed. 


Brevities 

Breaking  up  the  old  stone  walls,  see  page  1461. 

In  building  concrete  work  of  any  class,  remember 
that  hurried  drying  is  deti-imental. 

The  Department  of  Agricultui’e  reports  that  six  of 
the  12  species  of  coi-n-borer  parasites  introduced  have 
become  established  in  this  country,  and  are  working  in 
aid  of  corn-boi’er  control. 

Minnesota  this  year  canned  1,625,008  cases  of  goods, 
as  follows :  Corn,  1,036.229  cases ;  peas,  510,263 : 
pickles  and  kraut,  69,046  ;  tomatoes,  1,000  ;  string  beans, 
9,286 ;  pumpkins,  2,273 ;  berries,  511. 

The  Vermont  floods  affected  the  fei-n-picking  indus- 
try  quite  seriously.  One  band  of  fern  pickers  were  re¬ 
ported  stranded  on  a  mountain  top,  and  almost  starved 
before  they  could  get  away.  The  impassable  roads 
seem  likely  to  tie  up  Christmas  trees  and  greens. 

An  authority  on  dogs  who  has  been  judging  at  Euro¬ 
pean  shows  says  that  the  Cairn  terrier  is  this  year’s 
style  in  dogs,  at  least  500  of  the  tweed  being  entered 
at.  the  Crystal  Palace  show  in  London.  “Ci’opping”  is 
going  out  of  style,  and  dogs  that  require  cropping,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fashion,  are  losing  popularity. 

An  average  of  22,596  vehicles  ai'e  passing  daily 
through  the  Holland  Tunnel  connecting  New  York  witli 
Jersey  City.  The  average  daily  income  is  $11,846,  and  the 
average  daily  expenses,  including  amortization  charges 
and  interest,  are  $11,000.  The  tunnel  is  9,250  ft.  long, 
and  is  expected  to  pay  its  cost,  $48,000,000,  in  20  years. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  New  York  State  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years.  For  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1927,  there  were  listed  418,069  dogs  in  the 
State,  outside  of  New  Yoi-k  City.  In  1923  thei’e  were 
about  500,000  sheep  on  fai'ms  in  this  State.  From 
this  it  appeal's  that  there  is  only  a  little  over  one  sheep 
for  each  dog  to  chase. 
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Farm  Relief  With  a  String  to  It 

» 

FARM  relief  continues  to  furnish  a  subject  of 
appeal  and  newspaper  headlines  for  politicians 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  Washington.  It  is  hard 
to  follow  it  without  finding  oneself  weighing  the 
chances  of  the  different  groups  in  the  nomination 
of  their  particular  candidate  for  the  Presidency  next 
year.  Originally  we  had  one  agricultural  bloc.  We 
now  have  several,  each  with  a  scheme  of  farm  relief 
of  its  own,  and  a  candidate  for  President  of  its 
own.  When  so  many  expert  physicians  disagree  the 
relief  of  the  sick  patient  is  less  certain  than  the  doc¬ 
tors’  bills. 

The  subject  concerns  itself  at  this  time  with  the 
marketing  of  national  surpluses  of  such  crops  as 
wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  in  foreign  markets.  These 
surpluses  are  now  sold  on  the  foreign  markets  and 
the  prices  received  in  these  foreign  markets  fix  the 
prices  not  only  for  the  surplus,  but  also  for  the  main 
portion  of  the  crop  consumed  in  this  country.  Not 
only  this,  but  if  the  farmer  sells  abroad  and  buys 
his  farm  supplies  there  he  is  obliged  to  pay  50  to  60 
cents  on  the  dollar  as  a  tariff  when  he  brings  the 
goods  home.  If  he  brings  home  the  money  from 
either  foreign  or  home  market  and  buys  here,  he 
pays  the  tariff  just  the  same.  This  discrimination 
against  the  farmer  is  no  longer  denied,  and  the 
whole  discussion  now  forces  itself  into  a  plan  to  sell 
the  surplus  abroad  or  store  it  here,  so  that  the 
volume  consumed  at  home  may  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  finally  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  and  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge 
was  offered  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  yet 
advocated  by  some  of  the  political  leaders,  though 
our  inquiry  did  not  reveal  much  interest  in  it  from 
the  farmers  it  promised  to  relieve.  It  proposed  to 
create  a  larger  and  cumbersome  government  bureau 
with  power  to  tax  every  pound  of  the  crop  sold  any¬ 
where  to  pay  expenses  and  losses  in  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  the  surplus.  Some  of  us  who  were  im¬ 
patient  for  some  sort  of  a  farm  relief  measure  would 
support  any  measure  with  a  promise  of  improving 
conditions,  but  the  political  grab  and  the  farm 
disaster  were  so  evident  in  this  measure  its  defeat 
by  the  President’s  veto  was  generally  approved. 

The  xidministration  has  since  proposed  a  tentative 
measure.  It,  too,  creates  an  expensive  bureau,  but 
avoids  the  revolving  fund  and  the  tax  on  the  crop 
to  support  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  tariff  cannot 
help  the  producer  with  a  surplus  to  sell  abroad,  but 
insists  that  the  tariff  helps  maintain  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  and  proposes  to  make  loans  to  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  the  storage  and  marketing  of  the 
volume  of  crop  that  goes  into  home  consumption. 

The  National  Grange  has  proposed  a  plan  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  give  an  extensive  study, 
but  from  first  impression  seems  to  have  real  merit. 
It  is  known  as  the  Export  Debenture  Plan.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  plan  proposes  that  a  debenture 
be  issued  to  the  exporter  of  the  farm  product  in  an 
amount  that  would  fairly  represent  the  tariff  on  an 
importation  of  equal  value.  The  debenture  would 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  and 
would  be  negotiable.  Worked  out  in  some  such  way 
as  this  the  farmer  would  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
debenture  in  addition  to  the  foreign  price  of  his 
surplus  product.  It  would  relieve  the  home  market 
of  the  surplus,  and  while  not  giving  the  farmer  any 
tariff  monopoly,  it  would  relieve  him  from  the  dis¬ 
crimination  it  now  imposes  on  him.  It  is  simple.  It 
requires  no  new  bureau,  no  expense,  and  no  tax. 
Leaders  looking  for  jobs  will  not  enthuse  over  it. 
It  may  not  be  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  in 
every  detail,  but  it  comes  with  the  smack  of  a  real 
farm  measure,  and  while  promising  a  degree  of 
justice  to  the  farms,  imposes  no  hardship  on  any 
other  industry. 

One  weakness  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and 
also  of  the  Administration  bill  as  we  see  them  is 
that  both  of  them  propose  to  articulate  with  the 
farmer  through  so-called  co-operative  associations. 
Some  38  or  40  of  the  States  have  laws  authorizing 
the  organization  of  centralized  associations  on  the 
Sapiro  plan.  The  nature  of  these  associations  was 
revealed  in  the  little  evidence  that  came  out  in  the 
Ford  trial,  through  the  testimony  and  admissions  of 
Mr.  Sapiro  himself  by  reference  to  the  books  and 
written  record.  So  far  their  operations  have  been 
a  source  of  disappointment  and  loss  to  the  farmer. 
Both  measures  propose  government  appropriations 
of  $300,000,000  to  start  with.  If  the  political  leaders 
and  professional  promoters  who  control  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  no  design  on  this  large  volume  of 
money,  and  the  purpose  were  one  of  farm  relief  only, 
why  is  it  that  no  adequate  system  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  safeguard  both  the  farm  and  the  govern¬ 


ment  in  the  use  of  this  large  sum  of  money,  and 
other  sums  which  are  sure  to  follow? 

President  Coolidge  has  frequently  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  home  markets  are  more  important 
than  the  foreign  markets  for  surplus,  and  he  rec¬ 
ommends  the  sale  of  farm  products  through  farm 
organizations.  He  has  condemned  centralization  in 
clear  and  definite  language,  and  advised  that  farm 
organization  take  the  form  of  local  associations  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  farmers  themselves,  and  an  af¬ 
filiation  of  the  local  associations  for  the  service  of 
all  of  them.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  successful 
farm  co-operation.  It  is  the  initial  act  in  the  col¬ 
lective  marketing  of  products  for  either  the  home  or 
foreign  trade.  With  the  Grange  debenture  plan 
to  facilitate  the  export  trade,  and  a  Federal  plan 
to  encourage  the  type  of  co-operative  association  rec¬ 
ommended  by  President  Coolidge,  safeguarding  both 
the  farm  and  the  government,  farmers  would  be  in 
a  position  to  relieve  themselves. 


A  Loss  of  $14,894,120 

THE  redemption  of  the  Second  Liberty  bonds 
called  in  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  on  November  15, 
has  served  to  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  many 
owners  of  government  bonds  to  realize  on  their  in¬ 
vestments.  It  is  estimated  that  $300,000,000  of  this 
Second  Liberty  loan  is  yet  outstanding  and  drawing 
no  interest.  Other  of  the  matured  war  securities 
outstanding  and  now  paying  no  interest  are : 


4%.%  Victory  notes,  matured  in  1923 . $2,842,150 

3%  Victory  notes,  matured  in  1923  .  28,260 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  matured .  946,500 

Treasury  notes  matured  .  3,400,200 

Treasury  savings  certificates  matured  .  5,625,850 

Old  debt  matured  .  2,051,190 

Going  back  from  1S65  up  to  1925,  the  following 
amounts  are  yet  outstanding  and  bear  no  interest 
since  they  became  due : 

4%  loan  of  1895,  matured  in  1925  . $S05,600 

3%  loan  of  1898,  matured  in  1918  .  239,740 

5%  loan  of  1894,  matured  in  1904  .  13,050 

4%  loan  of  1877,  matured  in  1907  .  358,250 

41/2%  loan  of  1876,  matured  in  1891  .  18.800 

5%  loan  of  1871,  matured  in  1SS1  .  22,400 

6%  loan  of  1867,  matured  in  1872  .  S4.050 

6%  loan  of  1866,  matured  in  1870  .  55,350 

6%  loan  of  1865,  matured  In  1870  .  119,750 

7.3%  loan  of  1864,  matured  in  1868  .  119,400 

6%  loan  of  1864,  matured  in  1867  .  157.150 

5%  loan  of  1863,  matured  in  1S65  .  26.700 

5%  loan  of  1864,  matured  in  1865  .  30,060 

6%  loan  of  1862,  matured  in  1867  .  105,250 

5%  loan  of  1851,  matured  in  1865  .  19,000 

Going  back  prior  to  1850  we  find  these  items  yet 
outstanding  and  interest  long  since  omitted : 

Treasury  stock,  6%,  1798  . .$28,869 

Treasury  notes,  1846  82,415 

Treasury  notes,  8%,  1880  . .  500 

Treasury  notes,  6%,  of  War  of  1812 .  334 


The  total  amount  of  matured  debts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  outstanding  on  which  interest  ceased 
amounts  to  $14,894,120.  This  amount  is  held  in  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  the  certificates  when  presented, 
and  testifies  to  the  carelessness  of  many  people  in 
the  matter  of  finances.  The  record  is  printed  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  remind  some  of  our  people  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  certificates  for  payment,  and  that  it  may 
impress  others  with  the  need  of  more  care  in  the 
evidences  of  their  investments. 


October  Milk  Prices 

THE  following  prices  have  been  announced  for 
3  per  cent  milk  for  October,  1927 :  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  net,  $2.5S.  Deduc¬ 
tions  were  6c  for  expenses  and  10c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  making  the  gross  price  $2.74.  Sheffield 
Farms,  $2.81 ;  Eagle  Dairy  Co.,  $2. SI ;  Model  Dairy 
Co.,  $2.83 ;  Meridale  Dairies,  $2. SI. 

The  pool  figures  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,185,398.73  X  $3.17  =  $3, 757, 713.97 

Class  2A  .  2S0, 076.21  X  2.16-  604,964.61 

Class  2B  .  52,197.27  X  2.41=  125,795.42 

Class  3  .  117.363.48  X  2.05=  204.595.13 

Class  4 A  .  3,409.21  X  1.66=  5.659.28 

Class  4B  .  2.142.23  X  1.87=  4,005.97 


1,640,587.15  $4,738,734.38 

1,640,587.15  X  $2.78=  4,560,832.27 


Unaccounted  for  . $  177,902.11 


The  unaccounted  for  item  amounts  to  10.8e  per 
100  lbs.,  and  added  to  the  expense  of  6c  and  the 
amount  deducted  for  certificates  10c  makes  a  total 
expense  of  26.8c. 

The  appeal  for  more  milk  does  not  appear  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  milk.  The  average  production 
per  dairy  for  pool  patrons  is  substantially  the  same 
this  year  as  last.  The  average  of  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers,  and  Little  Falls,  and  Fort  Plain  Co-operatives, 
and  some  others  reporting,  run  from  61  to  70  per  cent 
higher.  For  September  the  pool  average  per  dairy 
was  5,044  lbs. ;  Little  Falls,  11,S50,  and  Fort  Plain% 
8,707. 


A  Notable  Discussion  of  Farm  Conditions 

HE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  an 
association  of  organizations  in  various  lines  of 
industry  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  purpose 
seems  to  be  research,  investigation  and  discussion 
of  problems  affecting  American  industries.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  farm  organization  has  member¬ 
ship  in  it,  but  agriculture  is  a  factor  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  represented,  and  about  a  year  ago  this  board 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  farm  conditions. 
The  report  has  not  yet  been  released,  but  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  it  have  been  given  to  the  press.  Hon  Charles 
Nagel,  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Taft  Administration,  is  chairman.  He 
discussed  the  report  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  in 
New  York  last  week. 

We  have  been  listening  to  and  taking  part  in  farm 
discussions  for  near  half  a  century,  but  to  us  this 
was  the  most  remarkable  farm  deliberation  of  them 
all.  It  was  held  in  one  of  the  high-class  hotels  of 
New  York  City.  The  speakers  and  the  audience 
consisted  of  bankers,  lawyers,  railroad  men,  indus¬ 
trialists  and  manufacturers.  They  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  the  wealth  and  leadership  of  American  en¬ 
terprise,  exclusive  of  the  farm,  and  yet  they  had 
spent  much  time  and  considerable  money  to  learn 
the  facts  about  agricultural  conditions.  While  it 
seemed  to  us  that  they  hgd  overlooked  some  of  the 
most  essential  fundamentals,  as  a  whole  they  con¬ 
structed  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  farm  situ¬ 
ation.  They  discussed  the  problems  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  farm,  and  yet  with  a  frank 
concern  for  its  effect  on  their  own  industries.  One 
deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  farm  could 
not  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  information,  the  interest 
and  the  frankne^  of  the  discussion ;  nor  could  he 
escape  the  grip  of  the  conviction  that  however  help¬ 
ful  these  business  and  professional  men  may  be  in 
the  discussions,  the  real  problems  of  agriculture 
could  be  and  would  be  solved  only  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 

When  the  report  is  released  we  hope  to  discuss  its 
findings.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  these  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  begin  to  realize  that  their 
industries  cannot  permanently  prosper  on  the  ruins 
of  agriculture.  They  frankly  admit  that  there  is  an 
important  problem  to  solve,  and  that  if  they  fail 
to  do  their  part  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  correct  solu¬ 
tion,  others  with  possibly  less  personal  concern,  will 
find  some  sort  of  a  solution  for  them.  As  a  whole 
the  discussion  was  hopeful  and  helpful.  We  did  not 
agree  with  it  all,  but  we  were  pleased  that  these 
able  men  not  of  the  farm  had  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  noblest  industry  of  them  all. 

Wintering  Bees 

The  Ohio  State  University  gives  the  following  advice  : 

If  the  beekeeper  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  his 
own  muscular  activity  to  keep  his  home  warm  in  Win- 
ter,  he  would  appreciate  thick  walls  and  a  tight  floor 
lo  keep  in  the  heat  generated  by  his  bodily  exertion. 
Application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  bees  in  his 
hives  should  show  him  the  necessity  of  packing  the 
colonies  for  cold  weather. 

Bees  do  not  hibernate  in  cold  weather.  Instead,  when 
the  temperature  drops  below  57  degrees  Fahr.,  they 
gather  in  a  very  close  cluster  while  the  bees  in  its 
center,  by  strenuous  exercises,  develop  body  heat  which 
keeps  alive  the  whole  colony.  The  better  the  insulation 
against  the  escape  of  this  body  heat,  the  less  hard 
work  for  the  living  heating  plant,  and'  the  more  energy 
conserved  for  profitable  work  gathering  honey  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 

Muscular  activity,  not  elapsed  time,  determines  the 
“age”  of  the  working  bees.  Their  bodies  contain  a 
definite  amount  of  stored  energy.  When  that  is  ex¬ 
hausted — in  four  weeks  to  six  months — they  die.  If 
they  must  expend  energy  in  the  Winter  in  keeping 
warm,  they  have  that  much  less  productive  life  to  live 
when  Spring  comes.  An  insulating  packing  of  at  least 
4  inches  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  8  inches  on  the  sides, 
and  12  inches  on  the  top  is  desirable. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Activities 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  activities  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  working  out 
means  of  securing  greater  effectiveness  of  its  work,  a 
conference  was  held  recently  of  nearly  one  hundred 
representatives  of  all  the  agricultural  organizations  of 
the  State.  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  presided. 

Secretary  Duryee  told  the  delegates  that  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  Bureau  activities  would  be  presented  in 
detail  by  the  Bureau  chiefs  of  the  Department,  and 
urged  a  full  discussion  to  enable  the  Department  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  organizations.  Bureau  reports  were 
made  by  Dr,  J.  H.  McNeil,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry;  Harry  B.  Weiss,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Inspection,  and  A.  E.  Mercker,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

At  a  luncheon  later,  heads  of  other  State  depart¬ 
ments  gave  a  brief  summary  of  their  services  to  the 
rural  population.  Speakers  were  Director  D.  C.  Bowen, 
of  the  Department  of  Health  ;  Commissioner  William  L. 
Dill,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles;  Col.  N.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Department  of  State  Police;  Commis¬ 
sioner  William  J.  Ellis,  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies ;  J.  Harry  Foley,  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Ivummel,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  and  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Askew,  State  Library  Commission. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Come  Out  and  Join  the 
Caroling 

Come  out  and  join  the  caroling, 

Good  friends  and  neighbors  jolly ! 

Across  the  candle-lighted  snow, 

A  troop  of  singers  we  shall  go 
And  stop  ’neath  magic  mistletoe 
Or  laughing  wreaths  of  holly, 

To  sing  the  songs  of  yesteryear, 

That  old  and  young  delight  to  hear. 

The  snow  will  hush  our  eager  feet, 

And  we  shall  fill  the  silent  street 
With  bursts  of  happy  song, 

That  those  who  sleep  may  dream  more 
sweet, 

Because  we  pass  along ; 

That  those  who  wake,  true  joy  may  take 
In  this  our  festive  throng. 

The  hollow  night  will  be  our  bowl, 

The  wind,  our  wassail  stinging ; 
Goodwill  flows  forth  from  soul  to  soul 
As  underneath  the  stars  we  stroll 
Exultant  in  our  singing. 

But  when  the  chimes  in  yonder  tower 
Give  warning  of  the  midnight  hour, 

The  winding  way  we  shall  retrace 
And,  with  a  goodnight’s  parting  grace, 
Shall  leave  the  frosty  skies  behind, 

And  each  a  hearty  welcome  find 
Within  the  Yule-log’s  warm  embrace. 

Come  out  and  join  the  caroling — 

Good  friends  and  neighbors  jolly — 

Come  !  let  us  wreath  the  world  in  song 
More  brilliant  than  the  holly  ! 

— Rowena  Bastin  Bennett 
in  St.  Nicholas. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  remove  i'e 
lettering  from  feed  bags.  The  printing 
is  more  difficult  to  remove  from  some  bags 
than  from  others.  That  is,  the  quality 
of  the  printing  varies.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows :  Shake  the  bags 
thoroughly  to  remove  any  dust,  then  put 
them  to  soak  overnight  in  soapsuds.  In 
the  morning  rub  well  and  rinse  out.  You 
will  usually  find  that  some  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  removed  or  faded  by  the  soaking. 
The  next  step  is  to  boil  thoroughly.  Put 
plenty  of  soap  in  the  wash  boiler  and 
add  about  a  cup  of  kerosene.  Put  the 
bags  in  the  boiler  and  after  they  have 
come  up  to  the  boil,  let  them  continue  to 
boil  for  about  two  hours.  Then  remove 
the  boiler  from  the  stove  and  as  soon  as 
the  suds  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  rub 
out  the  bags  and  rinse  thoroughly.  This 
boiling  usually  removes  all  the  printing, 
but  if  not,  it  may  have  to  be  repeated. 
Do  not  wring  the  bags  very  dry,  and  lay 
them  on  the  grass  in  the  sun.  Usually, 
any  remaining  marks  will  bleach  out  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
but  a  second  treatment  may  be  n  es- 
sary  with  very  obstinate  printing.  TMs 
system  does  not  injure  the  cloth  in 
way.  Sometimes  Javelle*  water  is  used 
for  removing  the  stains  but  when  this  is 
used,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
rinsing  as  strong  alkalis  may  weaken 
the  fiber. 

* 

We  think  farm  women  dread  the  Win¬ 
ter  more  than  the  men,  for  usually  cold 
weather  means  to  them  many  discom¬ 
forts  that  are  felt  less  by  those  who  do 
active  work  outdoors.  A  woman  past 
middle  life  suffers,  but  bears  it  as  in¬ 
evitable,  while  younger  women  compare 
a  poorly  heated  country  house  with  a 
warm  city  flat,  and  become  impatient  to 
seek  other  environment.  Home  com¬ 
fort  usually  means  home  contentment. 
We  think  that  it  helps  much  if  country 
people  try  to  find  some  outdoor  sports 
that  are  within  their  means  and  in  which 
the  whole  community  can  join.  Last 
year  one  of  our  correspondents  told 
about  the  Winter  picnic  and  sports  in 
which  her  community  united,  and  this 
was  an  example  that  may  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Miss  Millions  may  go  to  Davos 
Platz  for  her  skating  and  sleighing  but 
one  does  not  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
find  beautiful  scenery,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  Winter  sports.  We  hope  that 
many  of  our  farm  friends  will  be  able 
to  join  in  such  pleasures  near  home. 


How  to  Make  a  Dustless 
Duster 

A  “dustless  duster”  may  be  made  as 
follows,  say  New  Hampshire  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agents :  Soak  a  square  yard  of 
cheesecloth  over  night  in  a  solution  of 
one  tablespoon  of  linseed  oil  and  one  pint 
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of  naphtha  or  gasoline,  taking  care  that 
the  mixture  is  kept  away  from  the  fire. 
Hang  out  to  dry  and  the  duster  is  ready 
to  use. 


Pancakes  Plus 

Along  about  holiday  time  my  family  get 
“pernickety”  about  their  breakfast  pro- 
vender.  Then  I  surprise  them  with 
something  new  in  the  way  of  hot  breads, 
griddle  cakes  and  new-flavored  syrups. 

Whole  Wheat  Pancakes. — Sift  together 
two  cups  whole  wheat  flour  with  a  pinch 
of  salt,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  soda.  Then  add  two  tablespoons 
melted  lard,  one  egg  and  about  two  cups 
of  sour  milk,  or  enough  to  make  a  me¬ 
dium  stiff  batter. 

The  one  thing  they  liked  best  last  year 
was  “Dutch  oven”  buns.  Make  a  fairly 
rich  soda  or  baking  powder  biscuit  crust, 
roll  thinner  than  for  biscuit  and  cut  in 
rounds  as  for  biscuit.  Place  an  iron 
skillet  on  a  bed  of  coals  and  put  in  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Slender  Lines.  Pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 


3163. — Cleverly  De¬ 
signed.  Pattern  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
With  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3*4 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  y2  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


3095.  —  Practical, 
Dainty.  Pattern  in 
sizes  *4,  1  and  2 

years.  The  1-year 
size  requires  1  yd. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


comes  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  figured  and 
1%  yds.  of  40-in. 
jalain  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


teaspoon  of  fat.  When  sizzling  hot  lay 
in  the  buns  carefully  and  put  on  a  tight 
cover.  After  two  minutes  decrease  the 
heat  slightly.  In  three  minutes  turn 
carefully  and  replace  over  the  original 
heat  to  remain  two  or  three  minutes. 
Then  change  to  a  cooler  spot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  serving.  With  these  buns 
they  had  granulated  sugar  syrup  flavored 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  tea.  This 
is  delicious. 

Oatmeal  Fritters. — Cook  one  cup  of 
rolled  oats  in  enough  water  to  make  it 
thin  enough  to  pour.  When  cool  stir  in 
one  cup  flour,  two  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  and  one  egg,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Have  a  skillet  with  one 
inch  of  boiling  fat  and  drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls,  turning  soon  as  brown.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup.  ida  m.  jackson. 


Gingered  Pumpkin 

Dice  ripe  peeled  pumpkins  in  neat 
pieces  *4  in.  thick.  Prepare  4  lbs.,  add 
lemon  juice,  one  cup,  and  4  lbs.  sugar. 
Let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
grate  or  shred  the  lemon  peel.  Add  1  oz. 
ginger  root,  cut  in  long  pieces.  Stir  well, 
and  add  a  pint  of  water.  Cook  slowly 
one  hour,  then  cover  and  set  aside  for  48 
hours.  Reheat  and  cook  slowly  one-half 
hour  till  clear,  put  pumpkin  in  cans. 
Boil  the  syrup  hard  10  minutes,  take 
from  fire,  add  one  cup  pectin.  Stir  two 
minutes,  pour,  syrup  over  pumpkin  in 
cans,  and  seal  at  once.  When  cold  store 
in  a  dark  closet.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


CE,  These  Fine  Clocks  and  Watches 
make  inexpensive,  quality  GIFTS 


NEW  HAVEN 
CLOCKS 
BEAUTIFY 
THE  HOME 


TICK-TOCK 

with  Havenite  Base 
G.  In  the  picture,  c, A 
graceful  clock  —  t vith 
alarm.  Attractive  in  any 
room.  4k  inches  high. 

White  dial .  .  .  $2. 5  O 
Radium  dial ,  *  3.5  O 


Unusually  fine  gifts  are  found  in  New  Haven 
Clocks-with-alarm  in  distinctive  new  de¬ 
signs.  So  attractive  that  they  add  charm  to 
the  home.  And  the  neat,  octagonal  Tip-Top 
Watches  will  gladden  any  boy’s  heart — most 
serviceable  timekeepers  for  a  man,  too.  New 
Haven  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide  variety — 
not  only  alarms— but  chime  clocks,  tambours, 
and  colonial  models  as  well ***  **  Beautiful 
clocks  for  every  room  in  the  home. 


fine  gift  for  the  Boy  ! 


TIP-TOP  Wrist-watch 
Octagon  dust-proof  case,  silver  dial, 
cubist  numerals,  artistic  hands.  Non- 
breakableKrack-ProofKryflal.  And 
the  face  looks  Straight  at  you  because 
thes  watch  is  set  at  an  angles  on  the 
Strap.  $3.50 

{'Radium  dial  $4.00} 


TIP-TOP  Pocket  Watch 
Octagon^  dust-proof  casea, 
silver  dial,  cubist  numerals, 
artistic  hands.  Non-break, 
able  Krack,-Proof  Krystal. 
$1.30.  Radium  dial,  $2.2 5 


NEW  HAVEN  CLOCKS 


cJMade  by  the  makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  more  than  five  generations 


Copr.  1927,  N.  H.  C.  Co. 


Lie.  Ingraham  Pat..  14458 


RUGS 


make  pleasing 

XMAS  GIFTS 


Unusual  and  novel  small  Axminster  Rugs,  in 
pleasing  designs  and  colors,  made  in  Amsterdam 
by  oldest  manufacturers,  make  BEAUTIFUL, 
INEXPENSIVE  and  UNUSUAL  GIFTS. 

If  interested,  write 

THE  BETTY  BURGESS  COMPANY 
Dept.  R,  89  Stewart  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HO  l\/i  F  Weave  Colonial  Rugs  special  to  order* 
”  “  Fascinating  homecraft.  Steady  demand. 

W  E  A  V I  N  G  Learn  in  30  minutes.  Loom  Book  FREE. 

PAYS  BIG!  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  276  Factory  St., Boonwille,  N-Y. 


^Mothers- TryJdild 

Children's  CMnstcrole 

Just  Rub 
Away  Pain 

Of  course,  you 
know  good  old 
Musterole;  how 
quickly,  how  easily 
it  relieves  chest 
colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumatic  and  neu¬ 
ralgic  pain,  sore 
joints,  muscles,  stiff 
neck  and  lumbago. 

We  also  want  you 
to  know  CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE 
—Musterole  in  milder  form.  Unexcelled 
for  relief  of  croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it 
penetrates,  soothes  and  relieves  without 
the  blister  of  the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster.  Keep  a  jar  handy.  It  comes  ready 
to  apply  instantly,  without  fuss  or  bother* 


IMILD 

BCTTCR  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


‘A  Kalamazoo., 

Direct  to  You” 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
Btyle§  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gras  nnd  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 

rears  in  business.  650,000  cus- 
omers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mew  300  Candle 


Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age- 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  atone  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
• — easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Burns 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil}. 

30  Days  Trial  STi&OT 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today.  - 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

Tho  Akron  Lamp  Company 

672  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY — SAVE  25?.  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FliEli  valuable 
catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO,, 

426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials  .  .  .  Cane  .  .  .  Cane  Web 
Rush  .  .  .  Fibre  Rush  .  .  .  Splints  .  .  .  Reed  .  .  .  Simple 
Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 
cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Quilt  Queries  Answered 

So  many  people  write  me  in  regard  to 
patchwork  quilts,  and  it  seems  that  many 
do  not  know  even  what  a  patchwork 
quilt  really  is. 

There  are  quilts  and  quilts.  The  be¬ 
ginner’s  first  quilt  is  a  nine  diamond, 
pieced  of  dark  and  light  pieces  cut  square 
and  pieced  square,  then  squares  are  set 
piece  about  with  a  solid  square  until 
large  enough  for  a  top.  Next  step  is  to 
purchase  lining,  thread,  and  cotton. 
Lining  consists  of  thin  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin,  or  outing  or  whatever  you  want,  made 
large  as  the  top.  Lining  is  now  sewed  in 
quilting  frames,  stretched  smooth,  and 
covered  with  cotton,  then  top  placed  on 
cotton  smooth,  and  tacked  or  pinned 
around  edges  to  lining.  Then  frames  are 
hung  up ;  some  use  just  two  laths  and 
roll  quilt  from  side  to  fit  in  two  quilt¬ 
ing  benches,  and  proceed  to  quilt  the 
pieced  squares  by  piece,  plain  squares 
in  checks  or  bias  lines. 

There  are  many  quilt  designs  for  cut¬ 
outs  such  as  ocean  wave,  temperance 
tree,  stars,  wreaths,  crossed  diamonds, 
square  blocks,  squares  three-cornered, 
mitered,  and  very  complicated.  Some  are 
pieced  solid,  some  are  set  together  with 
strips  and  some  with  squares.  Then  we 
come  to  the  real  patchwork  quilt  now 
called  appliqued ;  that  is,  the  designs  cut 
out  and  set  on  like  a  patch.  These  are 
mostly  made  in  squares,  then  set  to¬ 
gether  and  finished  in  the  usual  manner, 
only  they  are  lined  with  bleached  muslin 
and  quilted  in  fancy  designs.  Old- 
fashioned  quilts  are  valued  for  their 
memory  of  their  makers,  or  for  the  keep¬ 
sake  qualities  of  the  material  from  which 
they  are  made.  Old  white-headed  mothers 
will  show  you  quilts  that  possibly  con¬ 
tain  pieces  of  their  wedding  dress,  the 
first  babies’  long  dresses,  the  daughters’ 
school  dresses,  the  sister’s  burying  dress, 
the  mother’s  and  aunt's  dresses.  _  Quilts 
are  a  family  autograph  album  written  in 
color,  and  no  one  could  purchase  them 
sometimes  for  any  amonut  of  money,  but 
we  of  this  later  generation  will  have  none 
to  show.  It  is  impossib^to  interest 
young  people  in  quilts ;  they  are  too  rest¬ 
less  to  cut  out  pieces  by  the  hundred, 
much  less  sef  them  together.  True,  it 
looks  like  a  waste  of  time,  but  many 
other  things  are  a  waste  of  time,  and  it 
surely  teaches  patience  and  keeps  idle 
hands  out  of  mischief. 

One  more  query  to  answer  as  to  the 
amount  of  material  required.  It  depends 
on  the  pattern  selected.  The  more  seams 
required  the  more  material  it  takes.  Two 
widths  of  40-in.  material  2%  yds.  in 
length  will  suffice  for  lining.  Quilting 
prices  run  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  spool. 
From  four  to  eight  spools  are  required 
for  quilting  an  entire  quilt. 

Cotton  about  2y2  lbs. ;  for  a  light  quilt 
a  bit  less.  One  seldom  sees  a  real  nice 
quilt  in  construction  any  more,  especially 
the  quilting,  in  feathers  or  tiny  squares 
or  shells.  I  wonder  when  the  present 
supplv  has  disappeared  will  people  for¬ 
get  what  a  real  quilt  was  like?  So  few 
know  how  to  set  the  _  even  stitches  up 
and  down.  First  you  jab  needle  in  your 
left  forefinger  on  the  bottom  of  quilt,  then 
you  jab  needle  in  your  right  thumb  on 
top  of  quilt,  sometimes  you  hit  a  hard 
substance  in  cotton,  needle  slips  into 
finger  and  brings  the  blood.  You  stick 
your  finger,  grunt  and  frown,  then  jab 
again.  Fingers  crust  over,  get  verj  sore, 
especially  after  being  in  water,  but  you 
grease  them  with  a  bit  of  “Vaseline’’ 
every* night,  or  rest  them  a  few  days  and 
quilt  on.  Days  and  days,  weeks  and 
weeks,  and  some  day  the  last  line  is  run 
and  if  you  have  hidden  all  your  knots  be¬ 
tween  linings  and  top,  made  no  crooked 
lines  or  long  stitches,  fastened  your 
thread  securely  before  cutting  it  off,  kept 
lining  and  top  from  becoming  soiled, 
bound  the  quilt,  you  have  something  to 
be  really  pleased  with,  that  with  good 
care  should  last  for  years,  but  as  for 
their  usefulness,  well,  blankets  and  com¬ 
forts  are  far  ahead  of  them  in  warmth, 
if  not  in  beauty.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Electricity  in  Farm  Home 

I  wish  all  the  farm  women  could  have 
electricity  in  their  homes,  and  I  wonder 
why  more  of  them  cannot.-  I  attended  a 
lecture  this  Spring  at  our  State  college 
and  heard  the  speaker  say  electricity  in 
the  home  was  equal  to  27  servants.  I 
cannot  verify  this,  but  it  has  lessened  my 
work  so  much  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
I  have  lived  on  a  farm  of  150  acres  the 
past  25  years,  and  milked  from  six  to 
eight  cows  twice  a  day  most  of  that 
time,  so  consider  myself  a  full-fledged 
farmer,  but  it  seems  most  of  our  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  brought  about  by  some 
city  man  moving  in  the  community. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  telephone  looked 
to  us  as  far  away  as  the  North  Pole,  un¬ 
til  a  progressive  man  from  town  bought  a 
farm  in  this  community,  and  started  right 
out  with  a  petition  for  farmers  to  sign, 
agreeing  to  haul  poles  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  which  they 
did,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we  had 
telephone,  and  still  have  it. 

Two  years  ago  electricity  looked  even 
farther  away,  until  a  banker  from  the  city 
bought  and  moved  on  a  farm  in  this  same 
community.  He  also  started  out  with  a 
petition,  eight  farmers  signing  for  build¬ 
ing  electric  line  from  State  highway  to 
our  house,  which  is  end  of  line  at  pres¬ 
ent,  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles 


across  lots,  costing  each  one  $225.  The 
line*  is  to  be  kept  up  by  city  for  seven 
years ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  reverts 
to  city.  During  the  seven  years  anyone 
wanting  to  connect  on  line  must  pay  the 
$225,  to  be  divided  among  the  eight,  with 
a  cost  of  $14  for  meter  box  and  connec¬ 
tion  from  pole  to  house,  also  service 
charge  of  $1  per  month.  Our  bill  has 
never  exceeded  $3.75  with  service  charge 
included,  using  lights  in  seven-room  house 
freely ;  washer,  sweeper,  iron,  toaster,  six 
lights  in  barn.  I  would  hate  to  give  up 
at  any  cost.  I  can  do  large  washing  in 
less  than  two  hours  with  no  exertion 
whatever. 

We  hear  so  many  ask  about  the  radio 
running  direct  from  light  socket.  We 
have  had  this  for  one  year,  with  no  trou¬ 
ble  ;  no  batteries  to  bother  with,  and  your 
radio  always  ready.  The  cost  seems  a 
little  high  at  first,  but  your  expense  is 
through  then.  I  wish  all  farm  women 
could  have  this  great  invention.  One  does 
not  realize  the  enjoyment  derived  until 
having  one,  and  then  we  wonder  how  we 
could  live  without. 

I  attended  a  Red  Cross  luncheon  this 
week,  and  I  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
comparison  of  the  rural  women  today 
and  20  years  ago ;  every  bit  as  well 
dressed  and  equal  in  appearance  to  our 
city  sisters,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  farm 
papers,  and  the  different  organizations 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  progress 
of  the  farmers  today  along  educational 
lines  than  anything  else.  The  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  support  these  things 
is  missing  a  great  deal  that  tends  to 
make  us  better  men  and  women,  and 
isn’t  it  true  we  get  out  of  life,  just  what 
we  put  in  it?  I  think  some  of  the  great- 
est  regrets  we  have  is  some  good  deed  we 
could  have  done  which  we  let  slip  by 
until  too  late. 

Most  of  all  let  us  help  to  keep  the  rural 
churches  going.  The  good  roads  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  are  bringing  the  city  church 
so  neai',  it  is  getting  harder  each  year 
to  keep  it  existing.  I  enjoy  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  articles,  and  wish  I  could 
hear  him  preach.  May  we  never  out¬ 
grow  our  little  country  churches,  and 
ever  aim  to  live  up  to  their  teachings ! 

R.  R. 


Simple  Holiday  Candies 

Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  make 
some  good  and  pretty  candies  for  holi¬ 
days  and  birthdays,  or  any  other  occasion. 

For  one  kind,  put  1  lb.  of  sugar  into 
a  large  earthen  mixing  bowl.  Moisten 
with  thick  sweet  cream,  until  it  is  like 
cookie  dough.  Add  a  few  drops  of  al¬ 
mond  seasoning,  or  any  other  if  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Rub  your  bread  boai’d  and  i-olling 
pin  with  a  thin  sifting  of  cornstarch. 
Knead  the  candy  dough  and  roll  out  flat, 
about  %  in.  thick.  Cut  in  1-in.  squares 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  press  a  walnut 
meat  on  each  square.  Or  you  may  use 
beechnuts  or  butternuts  if  you  can  get 
them. 

With  a  long  hatpin,  dip  some  of  the 
squares  in  melted  chocolate  and  place  on 
waxed  paper  to  harden,  and  you  have 
some  very  good  chocolate  creams.  You 
may  make  the  creams  oval  or  round  be¬ 
fore  dipping. 

Another  kind  is  made  in  this  way : 
Strain  a  few  spoonfuls  of  thick  straw¬ 
berry  juice  from  a  can  of  berries,  and 
heat  it  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 
Turn  what  you  need  to  make  a  firm  but 
not  hai’d  dough  into  a  bowl  of  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar.  Add  a  little  at  a  time 
until  just  thick  enough.  Add  a  few  drops 
of  wintergreen  seasoning,  if  you  like  your 
pretty  pink  candies  that  flavor.  Roll  and 
cut  in  fancy  shapes.  The  inside  of  your 
doughnut  cutter,  if  it  is  the  kind  that 
slips  out,  makes  pretty  round  ones.  You 
may  cut  hearts  and  stars  with  a  shai’p 
knife.  Sift  fine  sugar  over  your  hands, 
and  take  a  little  piece  of  the  white  candy 
dough  and  some  of  the  pink,  and  put  a 
peanut  between  them  and  roll  in  your 
hands  into  a  pi’etty  pink  and  white  roll. 
Pile  the  pink  and  white  and  chocolate 
colored  squares  up  together,  and  you  have 
a  little  loaf  of  candy  cake. 

If  you  have  some  animal  cookie  cutters 
use  them  to  make  candy  pets.  Make  the 
eyes  with  a  single  di’op  of  melted  choco¬ 
late.  Make  a  long  white  rope  and  one  of 
pink  and  twist  together  and  cut  in  stick 
lengths. 

Then  if  you  are  real  ambitious  try 
this :  Take  a  sharp-pointed  knife  and 
mark  on  the  white  flat  dough  the  head 
and  ax’ms  and  skirt  and  feet  of  a  doll. 
Use  a  tiny  brush,  and  paint  cheeks  and 
lips  with  sti’awberry  juice,  and  eyes  and 
hair  with  chocolate  melted.  The  little 
ones  are  always  delighted  even  if  they 
are  not  over  artistic.  But  if  you  have 
a  knack  of  doing  such  things  you  can 
make  the  dearest  little  figures  of  boys 
and  girls  with  colored  dresses,  troxxsers, 
neckties,  and  chocolate  shoes.  As  fast  as 
I  finish  a  collection  I  lift  them  with  a 
flat  knife  to  a  thinly  buttered  plate  and 
let  stand  in  a  cold  room  several  days  to 
harden.  I  have  never  had  any  ti’ouble 
with  their  keeping  their  shape  or  being 
hai’d  enough.  Put.  them  in  any  paste¬ 
board  box.  Paste  red  Christmas  paper 
over  the  advertising,  and  put  a  holiday 
card  on  the  top.  Lay  a  bit  of  your 
Christmas  tree  on  top  and  tie  with  a 
Christmas  paper  l’ibbon  of  red,  and  you 
have  a  box  of  candy  anyone  will  just  love 
to  get.  It  would  be  better  to  put  a  layer 
of  waxed  paper  under  the  candy  in  the 
box  and  between  the  layers. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


$jil&  On  Easy  Payments! 


cJmazmgr  GIFT  Sale / 

Diamonds-Watches-Jewelry 


F1097— Exquisite,  bril¬ 
liant  genuine  Blue  White 
Diamond,  18k  Solid  White 
Gold  Ladies'  mounting. 

Special . $49.50 

$10  Dn.;  $5.75  a  Mo. 


A  spectacular  offer  that  thousands  of  gift  buyers  have 
welcomed. The  Studebaker  Watch  Company, directed 
by  members  of  the  famous  Studebaker  family, 
“-known  three-quarters  of  a  century  for  fair 
dealing,  is  "America’s  gift  neadquarters.”  W?  offer  you  thousands 
of  highest  quality  items  in  Watches,  Diamonds  and  Jewelry— direct 
—at  savings  of  from  30X  to  50X.  You  can  pay  In  small  monthly  in¬ 
stallments— using  our  confidential  credit  system. 

Our  72-page  Gift  Book  Is  just  off  the  press— presenting  an  amaz¬ 
ing  selection  of  fine  values.  Note  a  few  of  the  exceptional  values 
shown  here.  Get  your  copy  today  by  simply  mailing  us  the  coupon, 
or  you  may  order  from  this  advertisement  by  simply-  sending 
check  or  money  order  for  the  down  payment  or  the  entire  amount. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  GIFT  BOOK 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  72- 
page  Gift  Book  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry  absolutely 
without  obligation.  This  book  contains  the  most  astonishingly 
priced  selection  of  magnificent  gifts  ever  offered  by  us.  The 
prices  are  far  under  retail  market  and  the  easy  credit  terrrn.  are 
amazingly  low.  Send  coupon  for  details! 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


A\\\\l II//, 


F1129  — Men’s  genuine 
Blue  Whit*»  Diamond  Ring 
InSolId  WhiteGoId  mount¬ 
ing  . $66.25 

$13.40  Dn.;  $7.70  a  Mo. 


F1075  — 


genuine 


monds 


Ladies’ 


$15  Dn. 


$ 8.60  a 


Mo. 


F1922-1 

Rich  Solid  Gold  Scarf 
Pin,  set  with  genuine 
Diamond  and  Blue  Sap¬ 
phire . $23.75 

$5  Dn.;  $S  a  Mo. 


FI  135— Large  Blue  White 
genuine  Diamond  In  Solid 
White  Gold  mounting.  Ex¬ 
tremely  popular  for 

men . $75.00 

$15  Dn.;  $8.60  a  Mo. 


F1402  —  Handsome  hand- 
rubbed  mahogany  finish  Clock 
with  40-hour  lever  movement 
8  in.  wide . $5.95 


Sapphire 
Furnished  In  exquisite 

gift  box . $38.75 

$5  Dn.;  $5  a  Mo. 


F865— 

Studebaker 
**Lady  Marie” 
high  grade  Bracelet  Watch  In 
Solid' White  Gold.  15-Jewel 
movement.  Engraved  case. 

winding  crown. 


F100  — Genuine  21-Jewel,  8-Adju9tment 
Studebaker  Lifetime  Insured  Watch.  Thin 
model, 12-Size.  The  greatest  watch  bargain 
in  America! . $38.75.  $5Dn.;$5aMo. 


F19  60-  Superb 
opalescent,  indes- 
tructible  Pearl 
Choker.  Sterling 
Silver  brilliant 
studded  clasp. 
Rich  gif t  case. 

$8.75 


F978— Studebaker 
“Executive  "Strap 
Watch.  Finest  16- 
Jewel  movement  in 
highiy  polished  White 
Gold  finish  case.  Luminous 

figure  dial.  Special . $27.50 

$5  Dn.;  $5  a  Mo. 


Mail  This 
Coupon 

FOR.  FREE  BOOK. 


STUDEBAKER  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  N752  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address:  Windsor,  Ontario 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  of  Jewelry, 
Watches  and  Diamonds. 


Name. 


Street- 
or  R.  F.  D. 


City... 

State. 


HEALTH-GIVING  VITAMINS 

Because  of  its  abundance  of  health - 
building  vitamins,  cod-liver  oil  has 
been  called:  “Butter  from  the  Sea.” 
In  its  emulsified  form  as  in 

SCOH'S  EMULSION 

it  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a  vitamin- 
food  in  all  malnourished  conditions  of 
the  body.  Give  it  to  any  member  of 
yoar  family — it  builds  health  and 
strength. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-45 


fAUR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


—  —  —  Mail  this  slip  today 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
World.” 

Name . ■ 

Address . * 


City 


R  N-Y  ■ 


HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 

M 


Including  6  radiators,  large  steam  boiler, 
pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  charges  prepaid. 


I  Our 


<41 


Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain^  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
All  Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials .... 


■celain  Toilet 

575=5 


WE  PAY  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  8  0 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  various  shades 
Coin  Pocket  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in 
22  karat  Gold,  75c. 

No.  B — Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades 
embossed  LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22 
karat  Gold,  40c. 


No.  C — Three  assorted  color  Peneils,  NAME  in  Gold — 
Holly  Box,  25  c. 

Insurance  10c  extra .  Send  Check ,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO .  “K'JffiKT 


$1  Pair 


LADIES  Stockings1 

Sizes  8k;  to  10ii.  Black.  Gun  Metal,  Atmosphere,  Beige, 
Grev,  Handlist.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


V- _ ,  •  _  l  it  i  —  for  sale  by  manu- 

.rgm  W  OOI  I  &m  facturer  at  bargain. 
Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30«li  St.,  New  York 
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®t  costs  but  a 
few  cents  a 
month  per 
cow  to  play 


Think  what  an  extra  burden 
your  cows  take  on  when  they 
come  into  the  barn  for  winter! 
A  sudden  shift  to  dry  hard-to- 
digest  food.  Little  exercise;  lim¬ 
ited  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  To 
keep  up  a  milk  flow  that  seems 
to  tend  downward  some  outside 
help — besides  good  food — is  de¬ 
manded  or  a  breakdown  is 
certain. 

Kow-Kare  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  winter-fed  cows  need  to 
keep  the  milk-flow  at  top  notch. 
Gradually,  but  sure¬ 
ly,  this  great  regula¬ 
tor  and  conditioner 
builds  up  the  vigor 
of  the  digestion  and 
assimilation,  a  lib¬ 
eral,  rich  milk-mak¬ 
ing  ration  is  now 
safe  because  the  cow 
is  capable  of  turning 
it  into  milk.  She  is 
responsive,  profit¬ 
able,  able  to  ward  off 
disease. 

The  Kow-Kare 
conditioning  treat¬ 
ment  is  so  simple,  so 
inexpensive.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  to  the  feed¬ 
ing,  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month  is  all 


SEND  for  this 
FREE  BOOK 

Our  new  illustrated 
book  on  the  health  and 
care  of  cows  is  now 
ready.  Send  today  for 
your  copy. 


V 


Dairy 

Association 
Company,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


the  average  cow  requires.  Use 
Kow-Kare  on  the  whole  herd 
this  winter  and  you  will  never 
go  back  to  the  old  way. 

Freshening  Cows  Need 
Kow-Kare 

At  calving,  no  feed,  be  it  ever  so 
well  balanced,  supplies  all  the 
elements  needed  to  withstand 
the  terrific  shock  of  producing 
and  bearing  a  healthy  offspring. 
A  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  in 
the  feedings  for  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  after  will 
save  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  disorders 
it  prevents.  Don’t 
allow  cows  to  freshen 
without  this  valuable 
aid. 

Feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists  have 
Kow  -  Kare.  Large  size, 
$1.25;  6  cans  for  $6.25. 
Small  size,  65c.  Each  can 
shows  how  to  use  Kow- 
Kare  in  successfully  treat¬ 
ing —  at  home  —  such 
disorders  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite,etc. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  we!will  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 


/ 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates 

and 

Conditions 


TRUCKS  'WAGONS  WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
■end  easy 
to  insert 


Spider.  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 
Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian,  Dept.  5,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
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Tuberculin  Test  in  New 
Jersey;  Dairy  Ration 

A  few  days  ago  I  drove  my  cow  to  a 
dairyman  for  breeding.  I  found  him  all 
excited  about  a  law  in  New  Jersey 
against  breeding  untested  stock ;  said 
there  was  a  fine  of  $500  for  the  of¬ 
fense.  I  have  two  young  Guernsey  cows, 
untested  for  tuberculosis.  Will  you  tell 
me  just  what  the  New  Jersey  laws  are, 
and  to  whom  one  should  apply  for  a 
test?  Should  the  veterinarian  be  a  State 
man,  or  will  anyone  do?  Is  there  any  law 
against  selling  milk  from  untested  cows? 

One  Guernsey  is  five  years  old,  the 
other  three,  each  is  giving  about  12 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  No  silage.  I  am 
using  this  ration :  Two  parts  ground 
oats,  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part  bran, 
one  part  oilmeal,  two  gluten  feed.  Is 
this  right?  E.  L.  s. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Your  neighbor  was  unduly  excited 
about  the  New  Jersey  law  regarding 
tuberculosis.  If  lie  has  a  herd  that  is 
free  from  the  disease  as  determined  by 
a  veterinarian  or  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  he,  of  course,  would  be  rather 
reluctant  to  have  you  bring  an  untested 
animal  on  his  farm.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  is  no  fine  for  such  an  of¬ 
fense.  If  his  herd  has  been  tested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  lias 
agreed  that  he  will  not  bring  any  un¬ 
tested  stock  in  contact  with  his  herd. 
Should  he  do  this,  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  can  refuse  to  test  liis  herd  any  more. 
In  so  doing  the  would  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  receiving  an  indemnity  should  lie  have 
his  animals  tested  by  a  private  veter¬ 
inarian.  There  are  now  two  laws  in 
New  Jersey  which  were  passed  at  the  last 
Legislature  which  have  a  bearing  on 
tuberculin  testing.  The  first  one  is  to 
the  effect  that  in  communities  where  75 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  have  been  tested 
for  tuberculosis,  the  owners  may  apply 
for  an  accredited  free  area  and  when 
90  per  cent  of  the  herds  have  been  tested, 
those  remaining  may  be  quarantined  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  those  refusing  to  test 
may  apply  for  same.  The  other  bill 
signed  by  the  Governor  at  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of 
milk  from  untested  cattle.  It  states  that 
on  and  after  January,  1928,  no  milk  shall 
be  sold  from  untested  herds  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  unless  it  be  pasteurized. 
This  merely  means  that  all  those  dairy¬ 
men  wishing  to  sell  raw  milk  as  such 
must  produce  it  with  a  herd  that  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  or  whose  owner  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  test.  If  you  are  contem¬ 
plating  selling  raw  milk  after  the  first 
of  January,  it  will  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  have  your  cows  tuberculin- 
tested.  If  you  apply  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  Trenton,  N.  J.  for  a  test, 
your  animals  will  be  appraised,  and 
should  any  one  of  them  react  to  the  test, 
you  will  be  indemnified  for  any  that  are 
lost.  Your  cows  will  no  doubt  be  ap¬ 
praised  at  their  jiresent  market  value  and 
should  you  lose  any,  you  will  receive  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  and  the  beef  value  of  the 
animal  sold.  In  addition  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  as  high  as  $25  from  the  Federal 
government  if  the  animals  are  grade.  If 
they  are  purebred,  you  may  receive  as 
high  as  $50  from  the  Federal  government. 
As  an  illustration,  should  you  have  a 
cow  worth  $200  and  she  is  worth  $50  for 
beef,  you  would  receive  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  $200  and  $50,  which  is 
one-tliird  of  $150,  or  $50.  You  would 
then  receive  $50  from  the  State,  $50  from 
the  butcher  and  $25  from  the  Federal 
government,  which  would  amount  in  all 
to  $125.  While  this  is  not  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  the  cow,  your  money  is 
not  lost  entirely  and  you  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  you  are  not  selling 
milk  that  may  endanger  the  life  of  some 
individual. 

The  ration  which  you  are  feeding  is  a 
very  good  ration  for  milking  cows  that 
are  on  pasture.  However,  as  soon  as 
your  cows  are  put  into  stable  for  the 
Winter  it  is  advised  that  you  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  a  little  higher  in  protein.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  you  mix  the  same  ration 
that  you  are  now  using  and  in  addition 
include  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal, 


It  Milks  the  Cows 

CLEAN 


to 


the 


prutkcry  / 

HarldMiIking 

EVER  since  you 
can  remember, 
there  have  been 
cows  to  be  milked. 

Always,  twice  a  day,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  a  never-ending  grind. 
There  are  some  things  that  have  to 
be  tolerated,  but  the  drudgery  of 
hand  milking  is  not  one  of  them. 
You  can  say  good-bye  to  it  forever. 
And,  the  time  you  save  will  pay  big 
dividends  on  the  investment.  You 
just  can’t  afford  to  milk  by  hand. 
The  Burrell  Milker  has  enabled  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  farmers  to 
take  the  drudgery  out  of  dairying  and 
increased  their  profits  at  the  same 
time.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

It  will  milk  your 
herd  easier,  quicker, 
better  and  more 
safely  than  hand 
milking — and  It 
Milks  the  Cotvs 
Clean.  And  that  is 
why  you’ll  finally 
Single  Tube  System  come  to  a  Burrell. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  <&.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


You  Need  This  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backedby  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Sendforitnow. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
feed  has,  for  many  years, 
A*  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  _  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept,  60,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lUinoi* 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Olmstead  Boilers^ 

For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 


BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  auy  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  burn  cobs  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor,  etc,  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself.  3  to  SO  II.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 
Box  287  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

MHaniiMnnnHHnHaumHnw* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  : 
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provided  you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
Should  you  have  a  low  grade  of  hay,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  feed  the  above  ra¬ 
tion,  but  substitute  gluten  meal  for  gluten 
feed,  as  the  gluten  meal  carries  about 
twice  as  much  protein  as  gluten  feed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have 
a  silo  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
feed  soaked  beet  pulp.  This  can  be  fed 
separately  from  the  dry  ration,  and  each 
cow  should  be  allowed  15  to  20  lbs.  of 
the  soaked  pulp  daily.  j.  w.  B. 


Purebred  Sheep 

About  50  years  ago  I  bought  a  nice 
big  young  ram,  part  Shropshire,  part 
Cotswold  and  the  remainder  sheep.  I 
asked  an  old  dealer  to  hunt  me  another, 
a  grade,  in  his  travels.  He  refused,  and 
told  me  to  buy  a  purebred,  registered 
coarse  wool.  With  a  couple  of  decks  of 
wethers  on  borrowed  money,  and  a  mort¬ 
gage,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  afford 
it.  He  insisted  and  lent  me  the  money. 
There  were  52  half  bloods  and  four  of 
some  kind  of  a  fraction.  The  first  were 
upstanding,  growtliy  fellows,  and  the 
others  not  so  good  as  their  sire.  All  were 
hearty  except  one  of  the  latter.  The  four 
sold  in  Pittsburgh  at  over  a  dollar  apiece 
discount.  Next  year  I  had  54  from  the 
good  ram,  which  made  110  lambs  at  a 
dollar  advance  over  my  scheme.  The  ram 
cost  $35  and  I  sold  him  for  $20,  a  clean 
gain  from  him  of  $95  over  my  own  plan. 
Such  little  things  cannot  be  detected 
unless  you  have  the  different  get  in  the 
same  bunch.  Now,  half  a  century  later, 
we  watch  the  get  of  even  the  registered 
rams  and  sell  off  some  most  years. 

A  man  hung  about,  taking  two  hours  of 
our  time,  hankering  for  a  Delaine  ram, 
priced  to  him  at  $25.  Later  he  bought  a 
nice  little  runt  at  a  sale  for  $5  and  will 
be  short  4  lbs.  of  good  wool  and  25  lbs. 
of  body  on  each  of  the  lambs.  Mark 
down  this  saying  of  all  old-timers,  and 
never  forget  it,  “The  ram  is  half  the 
flock,”  and  never  be  penurious  in  pur¬ 
chase.  There  are  thousands  of  grades 
and  unsuitable  rams  used,  and  the  own¬ 
ers  cannot  see  the  loss  as  I  began  to  after 
the  old  friend  hammered  it  into  me.  Men 
are  satisfied  when  they  do  not  know.  It 
is  the  details  that  bring  dollars  in  every 
business. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  breeding  of  the 
mixed  blood  ewes.  From  natural  rea¬ 
sons  they  cannot  be  as  good,  but  at  the 
price  of  sheep  the  thing  to  do  is  to  choose 
some  breed  and  stick  to  it,  breeding  and 
culling  toward  purer  blood,  and  in  a  few 
generations  results  will  be  satisfactory. 
It  will  inquire  time,  experience  and  study 
for  a  beginner  to  realize  form,  size,  wool 
and  constitution,  after  which  he  will  be 
proud  of  his  conquest  and  his  flock. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  25-Dec.  2. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-29. — National  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-30. — Central  States  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dec.  1-2. — Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  1-3.  —  International  Turkey  Ex¬ 
position,  131st  Regt.  Armory,  16th  St. 
and  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-8.  —  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  6-8. — Annual  meeting,  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Dec.  14-16. — Illinois  State  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Urbana, 

Ill. 

Dec.  14-16. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24,  1928. — Annual  Winter 
poultry  course,  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-5. — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention. 
State  Armory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  1479) 

Peai's,  bu.  bskt . 50@  2.75 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.00 @  3.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . S0@  1.10 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2 . ’ . 20.00  @21 .00 

No.  3 . 16.00 @18.00 

Clover  mixed  .......... .16.00  @20.00 


Straw,  rye  . 22.00 @24.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.53% 

No.  1  dark  Soring .  1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61 

Rye  .  1.18% 

Barley  . 98% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.59@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44 @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06  @  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 12@  .15 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 . 10@  .15 

Celery,  root . 10@  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15 @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20  @  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . . . . 25@  .35 

Peas,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Grapes,  lb . 15  @  .20 

Cranberries,  qt . 20@  .25 


It  was  a  little  Ford  car,  and  it  was 
full  of  children,  and  it  bore  this  sign 
on  the  stern  :  “Packed  in  tin  and  always 
fresh.” — Seattle  Argus. 


1872-Fifty-Five  Years  of-1927 
SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America, 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


m 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFELD  BAGS  BURLAP CO., 15  PeckhamSt.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


A  REGISTERED 

St.  Bernard 

makes  a  wonderful  Gift 
for  the  whole  family. 

PUPPIES 

and  grown  stock 

$100  and  up 

HercuveenKennels 

8366  Shore  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Atlantic  2681 


Newfoundland 

REGISTERED 
CLARK  FARM. 


PUPS  Females, 


$25.00. 
BOON  TON,  N.  J. 


Fox  Terrier  Puppies 


for  real  protection 
a  smooth  haired 
Fox  Terrier.  Best 
Rat,  Pet  or  Watch  Dog.  The  dog  with  the  brains.  Wm. 
3.  Helmke,  1224  Brinckerhoff  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y, 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  XT  ALTER,  Eureka  Kr  minis,  Hoi  S58U,West  Chester,  Penn. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pun*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0S.,  Grove  City,  P». 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
S10.  Spayed  females,  *12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


you’ve  had  yonr  share  of  hard  work  this  summer  ehasin?  cows! 

a„y  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  S" 

your  cows  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


Young  Airedales 

delivery.  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Guaranteed  healthy— used 
to  Children,  $10  and  up.  C.B.  GLUNT,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


If  1  Skunk nnrU  years.  Rabbit  and  Stock  Proof. 

iVI ale  and  fnnn  Dlllli6  skuilki  8  Coon  last  year.  First, 

1M.U1U and  p.  „  iUj,EYj  Franklin,  Vt. 


COCKER 

SPANIEL 


PUPS 


Long  ears,  wavy  coats.  None 
better.  Males,  $10;  female, 
$5.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


GhowGhowPuppies 


Choice  specimens.  Priced  reason 
able.  HENRY  4.  BEEY,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


POINTS'  R  C  Handsome  young  dogs  of  quality  breed- 
l  will  l  L.l\tJing,  g  mos.  old.  Best  of  hunting  stock. 
Several  Champions  in  Ped.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES  shadysi'de'fahm’' 


Will  ship  C.  < 
Madison, 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  %  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  eoliect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N,  J,,  Sussex  County 

WANTED  toREE^shTnE9ReED5  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

for  foundation  herd  of  Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  All  age 
Angus  for  sale.  Large  herd  to  select  from. 

SANFORD  &  RICH  •  •  MOCKSVILLE,  N.  C. 


GUERNSEYS 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  uias  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  and  delivered,  S2S0.00. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  ont  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiwi  olmT  g(-t  PMi  .  r. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  Burdette,  N.  Y.  ^ 


HOLSTEINS 


4  Registered 

Holstein  Calves 

under  3  months  of  age.  All  from  good  dams 
with  advance  registry  backing.  Sire’s  dam 
made  1035  lbs.  butter  in  year.  Good  straight 
stock,  well  worth  the  money.  $50  a  head  or 
$175  for  the  four  head.  Accredited  herd. 
Excellent  foundation  stock  and  breeding. 

ROUND  TOP  FARMS 


Damariscotta,  Maine 


Accredited  Registered  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

20  Heifers,  lO  bred,  lO  open.  15  Strippers  due 
in  winter  and  spring,  5  due  in  Dec.  5  Bulls. 

John  C.  Keagan,  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


|  FERRETS 

Fo  rro  fe  f or  killing  rats,  hunt- 
fO  1 1 0  Id  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
rCnnC  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

[  MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

Some  real  bargains  in  6  and  7  months  stock,  out  of 
parents  that  are  registered  or  eligible.  Pedigrees  given. 

Price  $3.00  each. 

NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY 
Cooksburg,  N.  Y'. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES  Special  Prices  for 

Christmas  Orders.  A.  li.  I’ OK  IKK  PONY  FAHMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


DrMMTli'  C  a'l  ages,  sizes  and  colors.  Carload  reg. 
rk/ill£/0  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  fresh  and 
springers,  all  tested.  FRED  STEWART,  Lines ville,  Fa. 


SWINE 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewsll  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Registered  Stock 

CLOSING  PRICES 

1  Boar,  2  years  old .  $25.00 

2  Open  Sows,  5  months  old .  25.00  each 

2  Open  Sows,  lis  years  old .  25.00  each 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  -  WESTON,  VERMONT 

REG.  DUROC  SWINES,"®,' 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  <fc  Son  -  Merriileld,  N.  Y. 

BT^REGISTERED  Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars, 

lup  (V  Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 

O  I\  VX  VJf  boar  pigs  now  ready. 

LONG  ACRES  FARM  .  -  -  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Hred  Poland  China  Boars 

C.  O.  D.  Pall  pigs.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  (  hcsnoJd.  Delaware. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II.  C.  &  11.  It.  llAKPENBIKG  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

OhAcfor  Whiioc  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
wllvwl  vl  Will  IVO  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOUDLAND  FA  HU  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

1  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each. 

■  ■■  v 1  Unrelated  pairs,  $25.  Large,  thrifty, 
easy  feeding,  quick  growing  stock.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fat*.  N.  Y. 

BIT  Boar  “Perfection  Prince,”  register  No.  124077. 
V.  1  •  V.  Farrowed  Aug.  18,1926.  Price  $50.  A  Show  Boar. 
Guaranteed  A  No.  1  in  every  way.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fails,  H.  T. 

1  SFI  1  B,G  TYPE  POLANDS— the  No,  1  Kind.  Buy  a 

1  vLLL  Pair  of  my  Registered  Pigs  now  and  start  right. 
Special  prices— 10  Days.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdaie,  Ohio 

Pure  Bred  Proved  Chesters 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain,  12  weeks  old  pigs, 
$12.  Boars  and  gilts,  100  to  125  lbs.,  $25.  March  boars, 
250  lbs.,  $85.  Pedigrees  with  each  shipment.  Regis¬ 
tered  yearling  sows,  bred  for  March  and  April,  $60. 
VEKNON  LAFLER  .  .  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

1  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 

FOR  pirc  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  I  lUi3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Biocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

QUALITY  PIGSIaYI 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  S6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and-if  «ot  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 
ty  MONTHS  EACH 

M  OLD  LP~r#V/ V  No  Papers 

Good  Pall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each. 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 

XV.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.O.Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 

SHEEP  .*.  j 

DEfi  SHQnP^HIRF  25  Yearling  Rams.  Ram 
■**-^*#  OnnUrDninC  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  ewes. 
Ail  ages.  C.  G.  BOWER  -  Ludlow  ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 49  Grade  Ewes  and  1  Ram 

Mostly  yearlings  and  2  year  olds.  All  in  first  class  con 

dition.  VERNON  H.  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J- 

bred  Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  i,3s5 

2  Yearlings,  Ewes.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Fulls,  N.  Y. 

BEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES— Fine  Stock 

Low  prices.  LeKOY  C.  BO  WEB  Ludlouviile,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shorpshire  Ram  Lambs l£'eemlr«:  n'y'. 

WAUTCfl  8ome  Registered  DORSET  EWES, 
nail  l  uU  H.  p.  bettinger  r.  2  LIVERPOOL,  n.  y. 

GOATS 

WANTFTl  TW0  PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  DOES— 3-4  years, 
ft  Hi*  1  LG  naturally  hornless.  Quantity  of  milk.  Price 
and  date  of  delivery.  C.  G.  Robinson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cronbury.  N.  J 

ANGORA  and  MILK  GOATS 

Write  your  wants.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS  -  Lorraine.  N.  Y. 

O  Pure-bred.  Pedigreed.  Df  TpIfC  FOR  SALE.  ISLAND 
**  enburg  YotitigTogg  DUvIVu  FARM,  Stonington,  Conn. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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‘‘Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is  wonderful.  We  never  had  nicer 
meat  and  we  will  never  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  curing. 
We  have  recommended  it  to  all  our  friends”.  — -  Mr.  John 
Lange ,  Montevideo,  Minn. 


A  million  farmers,  about  one  fifth 
of  all  those  who  raised  hogs  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  cured  their 
meat  with  Edwards  Old  Hickory, 
the  original  and  genuine 
smoked  salt.  Thousands  of  them 
have  written  grateful,  enthusiastic 
letters  like  the  above,  telling  how 
Old  Hickory  has  saved  time,  labor, 
meat  and  money; — how  it  has 
prevented  spoilage  during  cure  and 
done  away  with  the  fire  risk  and 
excess  meat  shrinkage  of  the  old 
method  of  smoking.  But  chiefly 
they  tell  of  that  marvelous  flavor 
of  genuine  hickory  wood  smoke 
mingling  with  the  natural  meat 


juices  in  a  delicious  blend  that 
only  Old  Hickory  can  produce. 

You  can  get  the  same  splendid  re¬ 
sults  and  the  same  delicious  flavor 
by  simply  replacing  ordinary  meat 
salt  with  an  equal  amount  of  Old 
Hickory  Smoked  Salt  in  your  own 
curing  recipe.  Old  Hickory  is  high¬ 
est  purity  meat  salt  smoked  in  the 
open  air  with  hickory  wood  smoke. 
Not  another  thing  is  added.  No 
smoke-house  is  needed.  For  meat 
curing  Old  Hickory  is  packed  only 
in  ten  pound  drums  with  the  trade¬ 
mark,  exactly  as  it  appears  here. 
Your  dealer  will  show  it  to  you. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDING 

Write  today  for  curing  booklet  No.  428. 

THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 

find  prices  the  lowest  in  15  years  and,  as 
usual,  Jim  Brown’s  Prices  are  way  below  all 
other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  poultry  netting, 

alsosteelposts.gates, barb  wire,  roofing,  paint,  pipe¬ 
less  furnaces  and  cream  separators.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.P1 
Dept. 4&307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


....  they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
seasoned  wood.  They  are  an¬ 
chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
discount.  Time  payments  taken 
if  desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  G  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  or 
your  money  back. 

Because  it  is  the  ONE  strainer  that  strains  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  and 
recommended  by  practically  all  the  large  dairies, 
creameries,  condensaries,  thousands  of  farmers. 

WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 

when  you  can  use  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  with  its 
sterilized  cotton  disc  and  KNOW  that  your  milk  will 
grade  100%  clean? 

Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainers  are  simple  to  use  and  easy 
to  clean — save  time — bring  you  higher  prices  for  your 
milk.  Also  best  for  straining  maple  syrup,  vinegar, 
cider  and  home  beverages. 

Said  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Two  sizes, 

10  quart  and  18  quart.  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  our  10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will.  (2) 


Day  Trial  Test 

Write  at  once  for  our  10  Day 
Trial  Test  Offer.  Find  out  how  you 
can  test  the  PURITY  Strainer 
and  get  your  money  back  if  it 
doesn’t  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt  from  your  milk.  Get  all 
the  facts.  A  postal  or  letter 
brings  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  “10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer" 
by  return  mail. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.^d 
BK.  Dept.  A3  B 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


“Milk  and  the  New  South” 

Not  long  ago  (to  be  exact  one  and  one- 
half  years),  milk  did  sell  in  North  Flor¬ 
ida  and  points  in  Georgia  for  60c  a  gal¬ 
lon  or  better.  Bnt  those  times  have 
changed.  Last  Summer  milk  sold  for 
from  27  to  35c  a  gallon,  mostly  nearer 
former  figure,  in  North  Florida  and 
points  in  South  Georgia..  As  usual,  the 
producers  have  borne  the  major  part  of 
this  price  decline  unassisted.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment,  some  of  the 
causes  for  the  decline  in  price. 

1. — Increased  Local  Production.— -I  be¬ 
lieve  this  the  most  important  factor. 
Dairies  in  and  about  the  large  cities  in 
Florida  added  more  and  more  cows,  and 
many  of  a  very  ordinary  milk  producing 
ability,  too.  Anything  that  looked  as 
though  it  would  give  a  fair  amount  of 
milk  was  greedily  purchased.  Others, 
with  no  wide  experience  as  dairymen, 
purchased  cows  and  set  up  in  the  milk 
business,  attracted  by  its  supposed  good 
profits,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  in 
time  producing  more  milk  and  cream  than 
the  market  could  absorb  to  advantage. 
Florida  doesn’t  produce  all  its  dairy 
products  it  consumes,  for  butter  and 
cheese  are  shipped  into  the  State  in 
large  quantities.  But  so  are  they,  in 
New  York  State.  Because  a  State  fails 
to  produce  all  the  dairy  products  it  uses 
is  no  longer  any  argument  for  locating 
within  a  State  to  produce  those  things. 
On  September  1,  in  Duval  County,  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  cream  was  still  15  per 
cent  above  requirements,  as  reported  by 
the  largest  dairy  company  in  Florida.  A 
very  similar  condition  existed  in  many 
other  counties. 

2.  — Decreased  Consumption,  or  perhaps 
I  might  better  say  decreased  demand  as 
the  factor  of  next  importance  in  the 
price  decline  to  the  producers.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  southern  part 
of  Florida,  where  considerable  numbers 
of  the  people  moved  away,  some  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  others  moving 
outside  the  State  entirely.  Exactly  how 
large  a  factor  this  played  in  the  decline 
in  price  of  milk  wholesale,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  at  this  time.  That  it  was 
a  considerable  factor  is  very  obvious. 
Large  numbers  of  people  cannot  with¬ 
draw  from  a  region  without  grievous 
damage  to  all  business.  Then,  too,  due 
to  a  depressed  business  condition  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  Spring  of  1927,  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  fell  off.  At  this  time, 
that  condition  no  longer  exists.  And,  as 
business  conditions  steadily  improve  (of 
a  stable  nature),  I  feel  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  will  improve  very 
much  further. 

3.  — Milk  shipped  into  Florida. — This 
has  been  quite  a  factor,  I  believe,  in  price 
decline,  despite  the  fact  that  no  large 
amount  has  been  shipped  in  daily.  Au¬ 
thorities  in  Florida  all  differ  on  how 
much  does  come  in  each  day.  Most  of  it 
goes  to  Miami  and  points  in  Central  and 
South  Florida.  The  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  under  a  Tallahassee  headline,,  some¬ 
time  in  July,  1927,  reported  that  two 
glass-lined  tank  cars  of  3,000  gallons 
capacity  each,  were  to  be  shipped  daily, 
from  Marshfield,  Wis.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
a  distance  of  1,800  miles,  on  the  regular 
passenger  car  trains  for  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance.  Milk  was  put  in  tank  cars  at  tem¬ 
perature  of  35  degrees  and  upon  reaching 
Miami,  reported  temperature  Avas  36  de¬ 
grees.  Many  unscrupulous  milk  dealers 
in  Florida  have  used  outside  State  ship¬ 
ments  when  needed  as  a  means  of  loAA’er- 
ing  wholesale  price  to  producers,  and  at 
same  time,  trying  to  make  it  appear  they 
were  doing  producers  a  favor  in  taking 
their  milk  at  the  price  they  paid.  This 
went  so  far  that  in  St.  Petersburg,  during 
past  Winter  and  Spring,  some  of  the 
larger  producers,  so  hurt  by  the  drop  in 
price,  Avent  into  retailing  for  themselves, 
a  wise  moAre  for  some  of  them,  and  some 
have  made  a  very  good  success. 

The  milk  producers  in  South  Georgia 
and  Florida  face  the  same  things  north¬ 
ern  dairymen  faced  years  ago ;  either 
sell  to  the  big  line  milk  dealers  at  their 
price,  or  quit  wholesaling  and  go  into  the 
retail  business  for  themselves.  The  re¬ 
tail  milk  business  is  a  very  difficult 
business,  hut  Avliere  a  dairyman  is  at  all 


favorably  located,  I  certainly  advocate 
his  trying  to  get  the  retail  business 
started ;  if  not  all  alone,  then  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  dairymen  in  vicinity.  In 
a  little  town  in  North  Florida,  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  place  of  2,000  population,  I 
have  seen  two  dairymen,  independent  of 
each  other,  start  in  the  retail  business, 
and  both  make  steady  progress.  All  toAvns 
AA’ould  not  go  so  easy  as  this  one.  In  the 
large  cities  of  the  South,  where  the  big 
line  milk  dealers  hold  almost  full  control, 
it  Avould  be  quite  a  problem  to  break  into 
retailing.  Even  then,  with  a  high  class 
product,  Avith  unusually  polite  canvass¬ 
ers,  backed  by  good  service,  it  could  he 
made  to  go. 

What  do  I  think  of  the  South  for  a 
dairy  business?  Fine,  for  most  part, 
despite  difficulties  in  getting  established. 
It  has  some  bad  disadvantages  in  some 
places,  like  ticks,  too  light  soil  and  dis¬ 
tance  to  markets,  hut  Avith  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  and  Avise  planning,  a  dairy  can  he  de- 
A’oloped  that  should,  in  time,  proA'e  as 
profitable  as  elseAvhere.  North  Florida 
has  a  great  advantage  in  a  Avonderful 
climate  the  year  round.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  learned,  developing  dairying 
there.  Pioneers  ahvays  have  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  price,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  pioneers  at  dairying  in  the  South. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  dairymen 
Avill  deArelop  strong  organizations  of  their 
OAvn  as  quickly  as  possible.  Florida 
dairymen  got  together  early  in  August 
at  the  Farmers’  Week  conference  held  at 
the  State  College  at  Gainesville,  and 
formed  the  Florida  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation.  They  seek  to  enroll  all  dairy¬ 
men  in  Florida.  There  are  uoav  in  Flor¬ 
ida  alone  over  2.500  dairymen  AA'itli  herds 
of  20  to  25  coavs,  not  counting  the  large 
number  with  smaller  herds.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  all  unite  and  control  their  OAvn 
organization  and  perhaps  in  time  own 
tlieir  own  distributing  plants,  like  the 
dairymen  outside  of  Oakland,  Cal.  It 
Avas  not  until  the  dairymen  about  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  were  absolutely  forced  to  the 
Avail,  by  long  periods  of  low  prices  paid 
by  the  milk  dealers  in  Oakland,  that 
they  did  get  together  and  put  up  the 
money  to  build  their  own  distributing 
plant.  RUSSELL  AV.  HARNED. 


Ropy  Milk 

My  coav’s  milk  is  thick  and  slimy,  so 
much  so  that  Ave  do  not  like  to  use  it ; 
has  been  so  uoav  for  about  10  days.  I 
am  milking  five  of  them  and  Ave  thought 
it  might  be  one  or  more,  but  Ave  have 
milked  them  separate  and  find  the  same 
trouble  AA'ith  all.  H.  R. 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  a  contamination 
of  slimy  or  ropy  milk  bacteria.  These 
organisms  are  very  resistant  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  heat  methods  of  sterilizing  dairy 
equipment.  Once  they  get  into  equip¬ 
ment  or  stables  only  the  most  diligent 
and  thorough  methods  will  eliminate 
them.  First  of  all  boil  or  steam  every 
piece  of  equipment  that  touches  the  milk 
and  cream.  This  doesn’t  simply  mean 
scald,  hut  means  boiling  or  steaming  for 
at  least  30  minutes.  All  pails,  strainer 
cloths,  coolers,  separator  parts,  cans,  stir¬ 
rers  and  anything  that  comes  in  contact 
Avith  the  product  must  be  treated  in  this 
Avay.  Of  course,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do 
if  you  haven’t  the  proper  facilities,  but 
it  is  the  only  way  to  kill  the  resistant 
bacteria  which  cause  slimy  or  ropy  milk 
and  cream.  If  the  milk  or  cream  is  held 
in  a  vat  or  tank  of  water,  this  Arat  must 
he  carefully  sterilized.  The  best  A\ray  is 
to  Avasli  it  thoroughly  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter  and  then  use  a  disinfectant  which  Avill 
not  leave  a  strong  odor.  The  barn  or 
stable  should  likeAvise  be  cleaned  and 
sprayed  or  Avashed  with  a  disinfecting 
material.  Under  severe  cases  of  this  kind 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Avater 
will  give  good  results.  Most  dairymen, 
however,  use  a  hypochlorite  disinfectant 
which  is  efficient  and  more  safely  applied. 
Complete  directions  usually  accompany 
such  products.  Remember  that  this  ropy 
milk  organism  is  a  difficult  germ  to  kill. 
Thoroughness  and  patience  are  required 
in  fighting  it.  Use  every  precaution  you 
can  in  disinfecting  and  sterilizing  the 
surroundings,  equipment  and  utensils,  and 
I  believe  the  difficulty  will  soon  clear  up. 

J.  W.  B. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potatoes  have  been  very  dull.  About 
a  hundred  carloads  including  those  broken 
were  carried  on  track  and  with  markets 
at  shipping  points  dull,  very  little  inter¬ 
est  was  taken  in  the  potato  market.  Of¬ 
ferings  were  from  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Canada,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  indicating 
the  competition  which  the  potato  growers 
in  the  various  sections  have  to  meet  when 
shipping  to  Philadelphia  or  most  any 
other  large  market,  Round  whites  in  the 
various  types  of  packages  sold  at  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  2c  a  lb. 
Maine,  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.  bulk, 
brought  $2.25  while  Redskins  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ranged  75c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Recent 
government  estimates  increased  the  size 
of  the  potato  crop  about  6,000,000  bushels, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  400,305,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  356,123,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Cabbage  has  been 
very  dull,  both  at  New  York  shipping 
points  and  in  Philadelphia,  selling  in  the 
latter  market  at  70  to  80c  per  100-lb. 
sack,  and  $10  to  $14  a  ton.  Although 
there  was  very  little  trading  in  onions, 
the  market  was  firm  on  good  stock,  me¬ 
dium  to  large  ranging  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  sack  as  to  condition.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  a  little  weak,  with  Eastern 
Shore,  Virginia,  barrels  ranging  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  and  best  house-sweets  from  nearby 
brought  $1  to  $1.15  per  %-bushel  basket. 
The  Thanksgiving  demand  caused  prices 
on  pumpkins  to  advance  a  little  and  cel¬ 
ery  was  also  higher  under  a  good  demand 
at  75c  to  $2  per  two-thirds  crate  in^tlie 
rough,  as  to  quality  and  condition.  Flor- 
ide  peppers  were  in  better  demand  the 
last  of  the  week,  fancy  selling  $2  to  $2.50 
per  pepper  crate,  and  there  was  a  limited 
demand  for  cucumbers  at  $3.25  to  $4.25 
a  bushel  hamper.  Eggplants  were  dull. 
Lettuce  was  irregular  with  California 
crates  bringing  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate  and 
Florida  Romaine  ranged  $1.50  to  $2  per 
% -barrel  hamper.  Long  Island  cauli¬ 
flower  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  crate. 
Virginia  is  supplying  most  of  the  spinach, 
with  the  demand  fair  at  65c  to  $1  a 
bushel.  Cranberries  are  selling  at  good 
r>rices  this  year,  $6  to  $8.75  per  %- 
barrel  crate.  Apples  were  rather  quiet, 
with  the  market  holding  firm  at  $6  to  $7 
for  New  Hampshire  A2%-in.  Baldwins 
and  $9  for  Virginia  Delicious.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  2%-in.  Romes  and  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans  2%-in.  brought  $2.25  a  bushel. 
Pears  were  quiet,  New  York  Seckels 
ranging  $2  to  $3,  few  fancy  oil  paper 
pack  $3.25  to  $3.75  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  held  about  steady,  but 
high  quality  stock  was  scarce,  and  the 
market  held  firm.  Receipts  of  fresh  eggs 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  were 
about  2,500  cases  less  than  for  the  week 
previous,  but  slightly  larger  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  _ago.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  57c  and  fresh  firsts 
in  new  cases  at  49c,  and  the  gap  between 
this  grade  and  seconds  being  still  wider, 
the  latter  averaging  32c  a  dozen.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  in 
cases  averaged  61c  and  some  carefully 
candled  for  carton  trade  brought  63  to 
66c  a  dozen.  Prices  on  storage  eggs  were 
well  maintained  under  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand,  storage  packed  extra  firsts  selling 
34c  and  firsts  32  to  33c.  Storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  Philadelphia  were  slightly  less 
than  a  year  age,  but  reports  of  the  other 
principal  mt 'kets,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston  all  show  somewhat 
heavier  holdings  than  last  year  at  this 
time. 

Live  poultry  was  only  in  fair  demand, 
and  market  was  easy,  excepting  on  fancy 
stock,  which  sold  readily.  Most  sales  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  between  25  and 
2Sc,  with  mixed  colors  selling  22  to  27c 
as  to  quality.  Leghorns  ranged  down¬ 
ward  to  18'c.  The  smaller  sizes  of  Spring 
chickens  were  preferred  with  fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  bringing  27  to  28c  and  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  23e.  Ducks  were  in  fair 
demand,  White  Pekins  averaging  25c  and 
mixed  colors  21c  a  lb.  Geese  were  dull  at 

22  to  25c.  Good  to  fancy  turkeys  were 
active  and  prices  advanced  to  40  to  45c. 
Dressed  poultry  has  been  received  in  large 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  demand,  receipts  for  the  week 
amounting  to  1,306,408  lbs.  compared 
with  812,661  lbs.  for  the  week  previous. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  for  turkeys, 
fancy  nearby  selling  53  to  55c  and  fancy 
western  ■  7  to  50c  a  lb.  Fowls  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  quiet,  5  lbs.  or  over,  barreled  packed, 
selling  28  to  29c,  medium  sizes  ranging 

23  to  27c  and  small  18  to  22c  a  lb.  Large 
nearby  chickens  ranged  32  to  35c  and 
medium  weights  held  about  steady  at  30 
to  32c,  while  small  broilers  topped  the 
market  at  36  .to  38c  a  lb.  Fancy  ducks 
were  quoted  at  30c  and  geese  26  to  28c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW' 

There  were  liberal  offerings  of  all 
grades  but  No.  1  Timothy,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  weak.  No.  1  Timothy 
brought  $18  a  ton,  but  No.  2  worked  out 
at  $16  to  $17,  about  the  same  as  No.  1 
clover  mixed.  Straight  rye  straw  was 
steady  but  quiet  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton,  and 
wheat  straw  sold  as  low  as  $13  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

E|fgs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  68c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  75c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  ozs. ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5e;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb., 
5c ;  quinces,  2  lbs.  for  15c ;  graham  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  l%c ;  red,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  bch,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  2 
bchs  for  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  6c ;  Clapp 
Favorite  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  Concord  grapes, 
lb.,  6c ;  endive,  lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb., 
15c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  pk.,  35c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  pieplant,  2 
lbs.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  85c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify, 
bch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  green,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  western,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  40c ; 
headcheese,  lb.,  50c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  28c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
22c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  30c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb..  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  .  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  syrup,  pail,  $2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
35c  ;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c  ;  hickory- 
nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  delivered, 
cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  live,  lb.,  25c;  live,  Spring, 
lb.,  27c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
20  to  27c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  yearlings, 
live,  lb.,  22  to  26c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22 
to  28c;  geese,  live,  lb..  25c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  65  to  75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  55c ;  butter,  lb.,  _  60  to 
65c ;  eggs,  crate,  $20  to  $21 ;  retail,  doz., 
75  to  80c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $4;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  doz.,  35 
to  45c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  Savoy 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $5  to  $7.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $4 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c :  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 :  peppers,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50  ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  ;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  crate,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  lb., 
1%  to  2c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  2  %  to  5c;  peaches,  bu.  bskt, 
$2.85. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Beets,  doz.  bchs,  25c; 
bskt,  50  to  60c;  bu..  80c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $3  to 
$4 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz_. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75 
to  85c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $3 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c ;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to 
60c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  Boston,  head, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  peppers,  green, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  red,  bskt,  75  {o  80c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ; 
romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  rutabagas, 
bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
1%  to  2c;  tomatoes,  li.li.,  lb.,  20c;  green, 
bskt,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75  to  80c  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Fall  Pippins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  McIntosh,  bskt,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Snow, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tollman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.25; 
grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $70;  Kieffer,  bskt, 
75c ;  bu.,  $1.50 ;  quinces,  bskt,  75c  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 


Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat 

honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey, 
24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  $2.25 
to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $7 ;  red  kidney, 
$7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $6 ;  pea  beans,  $5 ;  me¬ 
dium  beans,  $5. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  prices  are  showing  a  pre-holi¬ 
day  rise  and  most  produce  maintains  a 
steady  to  strong  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  53  to  54c ;  tubs, 
46  to  52c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  43 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm;  daisies,  new  flats, 
28  to  29c ;  longhorn,  29  to  30c ;  lim- 
burger,  31  to  32c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c. 
Eggs,  strong ;  hennery,  60  to  66c ;  mixed, 
50  to  56c :  pullets,  white,  46  to  50c ;  State, 
candled,  47  to  52c ;  western,  candled,  38 
to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  higher ;  fowls,  26 
to  31c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  19c ;  chickens, 
21  to  34c ;  ducks,  29  to  32c ;  geese,  23  to 
25c;  turkeys,  50  to  53c.  Live  poultry, 
strong;  fowls,  19  to  27c;  springers.  24 
to  27c;  chickens,  21  to  26c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c;  ducks,  23  to  27c;  turkeys,  37 
to  47c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King, 
Baldwin,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Spitzenberg, 
$1.65  to  $2 ;  Greening,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.65;  Snow,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  $2.50^  to 
$3 ;  Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2.65  to  $3 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40 ; 
150-lb.  sack,  $3.25  to  $3.35 ;  sweets,  firm ; 
Jersey,  hamper,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  grapes,  Concord, 
12-qt.  bskt,  85c  to  $1 ;  Cal.  Malagas,  lug, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Muscatel,  90c  to  $1 ;  Em¬ 
peror,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions — Beans,  firmer ;  pea, 
cwt.,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
red  or  white  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$9  to  $9.50.  Onions,  firmer;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.40 
to  $1.75 ;  Snanish,  crate,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  22c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  40c ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  60c  to  $2.25 ;  celery, 
doz.,  35  to  50c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  65  to  75e ;  lettuce, 
Boston,  box,  40  to  65c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs, 
90c  to  $1 ;  parsley  doz.,  40  to  45c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.60 ;  peppers,  bu.,_$l 
to  $1.50 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
turnips,  50  to  85c ;  watercress,  doz.,  40 
to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white,  comb, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  strong;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
common,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18  ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to  $15  ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  $32.50  ;  standard  middlings,  $33.50  ; 
red-dog,  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $43.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $46 ;  hominy,  $39.25 ;  gluten, 
$39.10 ;  oat  feed,  $15.25.  c.  H.  b. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  24,  1927. 

MILK 

November  League-nool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.32 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20  ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  . 

_ $0.5iy2@$0.52 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.ol 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .42  @ 

.50 

Seconds,  S4  to  87 

score  .40  @ 

.41% 

Lower  grades  .  . . 

. 39  @ 

.39% 

Ladles  . 

. 35%  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . . . . 

. 33  %@ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

. 40  @ 

.46 

Renovated  . 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy . 

. 52%  @ 

.53 

Extra  . 

. 51%  @ 

.52 

Firsts  . 

. 43  @ 

.50 

Seconds  . 

. 41  @ 

.42% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . $0.28 


Average  run  . 
Under  grades 


MILK 

@$0 


EGGS 


.23 


Pacific  Coast,  whites . . . 
Mixed  colors,  best 

.50  @ 

.65 

Nearby  . 

.67  @ 

.68 

Gathered,  best  . 

.60  @ 

.65 

Common  to  good . 

.30  @ 

.50 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . . 
Extra  firsts . 

.35%  @ 

.37 

.34  @ 

.35 

Seconds  . 

•29%  @ 

.31% 

Under  grades  . 

.26  @ 

.28 

Shell  treated  . 

.33  @ 

.38 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . . 

.30 

Geese  . 

.25 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. . .  .23  @ 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


2S% 

27% 

.25% 


Heavy  decline  on  nearby  white,  which 


Butter  and  E 


■Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 


55  to  60c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  60  to  65c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  60  to  70c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 


have  dropped  to  brow 
Nearby,  fancy,  white 
Average  extras  . . . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts 


n  prices. 

.$0.66  @$0.68 


.64 

.54 

.50 


Pullets  . 38 


@ 


.65 

.62 

.53 

.45 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.$0.35  @$0.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .22  @  .30 

Roosters . 

.  .15@  .21 

Fowls  . 

.  .20  @  .30 

Ducks  . .*. . . 

.  .22  @  .27 

Geese  . 

.  .26  @  .32 

Turkeys,  dry,  State-Pa. 

Toms  . 

.  .52  @  .58 

Hens . 

.  .52  @  .58 

Md.,  toms  . 

.  .52  @  .58 

Hens  . . 

.  .52  @  .58 

Va.,  toms  . 

.  .52  @  .56 

Hens  . 

.  .52  @  .56 

Md.  Va.,  fair . 

.  .40  @  .50 

Old . 

.35  @  .45 

No’wn,  toms . 

Hens  . 

.  .49  @  .53 

.  .49  @  .53 

Wn.,  toms . 

.  .48  @  .52 

Hens  . 

.  .48  @  .52 

So’wn,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

.  .47  @  .50 

.  .47  @  .50 

Texas  . 

.  .46  @  .48 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .40  @  .45 

Wn,  old,  toms . 

Old  hens  . 

.  .35  @  .40 

.  .35  @  .44 

Turkeys — Iced 

Md.,  toms  . . . 

.  .50  @  .55 

Hens  . 

.  .50  @  .55 

Va.,  toms  . . 

Hens  . 

.  .50  @  .53 

.  .50  @  .53 

Md.-Va.,  good . 

.  .40  @  .48 

Wn.,  toms . 

.  .46  @  .50 

Hens  . 

.  .46  @  .50 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .40  @  .45 

Wn.,  old  toms  . 

.  .35  @  .38 

Old  hens  . 

.35  @  .41 

Turkeys — 

Wn.,  toms . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .42  @  .45 

.  .35  @  .40 

Wn.,  hens . 

.42@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 

.35  @  .40 

Old  toms . 

.  .35  @  .38 

Argentine — 

Young  toms . . 

..  .35  @  .44 

Young  hens . 

.  .35  @  .44 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .65  @  .80 

Dark,  doz . 

..  2.50  @  3.50 

Culls  . 

.  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

$12.00@15.25 

Bulls  . 

.  7.25 @  7.50 

Cows  . 

.  3.75@  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

.14.50@17.00 

.  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  . 

. .  5.50  @  6.50 

Lambs  . 

.14.00@14.50 

Hogs,  130  to  140  lbs . 

Roughs  . 

.  9.75  @10.25 

8.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .15@  .19 

Culls . 

..  .10@  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs. 

.  .26  @  .30 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . 

.$0.25@$0.65 

Jacks,  pair . 

.  1.00  @  1.50 

Tame,  lb . 

..  .25  @  .30 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .10  @  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.  .60  @  .85 

Bulk,  ton  . 

.12.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  .75@  1.15 

100  bchs . 

.  1.25@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

.  .75@  3.50 

Cucumbei's.  bu . 

.  1.50  @  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 

..  1.25  @  2.50 

Escarol,  bu . 

.50@  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

.  6.00 @  8.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  6.50@12.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  .50  @  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

..  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  .75@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

,  .  4.00@  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

..  .20  @  .60 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . 

.  1.25@  1.90 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs.. 

.  1.90@  2.10 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

.  .  1.50@  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

, .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 

,  .  2.50 @  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

,  .  .50 @  2.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

,  .  2.00 @  2.50 

Radishes,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 

.75@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50  @  1.00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 

..  3.00@  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.75@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  20-lb.  crate  .  . .  .  , 

.50@  4.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

.  .  1.50@  1.75 

White,  bu . 

.  .  .50 @  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bells. . 

. .  2.00 @  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  ...... 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

. .  2.50 @  3.25 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 

. .  3.50@  3.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  2.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  .  . . 

.  4.50@  7.50 

(Continued  on  Page 
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Forward  to  the  Better  Farming 


Birdseye  view  of  the  3-plow  tractor 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors 

The  standard  farm  power,  made  in  two  sizes,  10-20 
h.  p.  for  2  plows,  and  15-30  h.  p.  for  3  plows.  Fully 
equipped  4-cylinder  tractors  with  ample  power  at  belt, 
drawbar,  and  power  take-off.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  successful  farmers  rely  on  McCormick  -  Deering 
Tractors  to  keep  down  the  costs  of  farming. 

Write  us  for  folders  — 

specifying  which  of  the  three  tractors  you 
are  most  interested  in,  the  regular  McCor¬ 
mick- Deering  10-20,  the  15-30,  or  the 
new  FARMALL. 

THE  FARMALL 

The  remarkable  new  4-cylinder  McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL,  designed  to  handle  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  of  row  crops,  as  well  as  all  other  farm  power  work. 
With  a  2-row  planter  the  FARMALL  covers  25  to  30 
acres  a  day;  with  a  4-row  planter  50  acres  a  day.  Equipped 
with  cultivating  attachment,  FARMALL  cultivates  15 
to  25  acres  a  day,  doing  the  work  of  2  or  3  men  and 
6  to  8  horses.  In  haying  operations,  too,  nothing  can 
beat  FARMALL.  With  the  7-foot  mowing  attachment 
and  one  7-foot  trailer  mower  you  can  cut  50  to  60 
acres  a  day. 


that  comes  from  the  use  of 
profitable  methods  and 
Good  Power  and  Equipment 


NECESSITY  and  the  changing  times  have 
brought  about  great  improvements  on 
the  farms.  The  young  farmer  and  the  older 
farmer  who  keeps  his  mind  young  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  new  and  profitable  scale.  They 
are  making  money  by  handling  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  work  in  the  least  time  with  the  lowest 
labor  costs.  They  are  increasing  per- acre 
yields  —  plowing  more  furrows  per  trip  — 
planting  every  hill  full  —  cultivating  more 
rows — cutting  wider  swaths.  They  are  beat¬ 
ing  down  the  high  price  of  labor  by  making 
that  labor  do  two  and  three  days’  work  in 
one,  and  that  method  leads  to  farm  profit. 

The  tremendous  call  for  the  standard 
farm  tractors — the  McCormick-Deering  10-20 
and  15-30,  and  now  the  new  FARMALL 
—  is  evidence  of  the  new  era  in  farming. 
When  you  re-power  your  operations,  stick  to 
McCormick-Deering  and  the  many  McCormick- 
Deering  machines  built  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  these  tractors. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  fInf^orlted)  Chicago,  Ill. 


This  view  shows  the  short-turning  radius 
of  the  new  FARMALL 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 


-RAW  FURS 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amountthan  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 

SOL  WAREN0FF  &  CO.,  INC.,  148  West  27th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


'fcnV  PAYS  ME  MORE 
TUA  FUR  MONEY 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE" 

Says  J.L. Stewart 


J.  L.  Stewarfl,  Crewe,  Va.  nowshtps  afl  fate 
lurs  to  George  I.  Fox,  New  York’s  largest  raw 
fur  merchant.  His  unsolicited  letter  tells  why. 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  grading  ol 
lurs.Since  I  turned  my  furs  to  Fox,  I  can  safely  tay 
■  realize  MORE  MONEY  than  I  have  elsewhere." 
Hundreds  of  similar  letters  from  trappers  and 
collectors  all  over  the  country  prove  that  Fox 
pays  bigger  prices,  makes  quicker  payments, 
pays  or  refunds  allshipping  charges— gives  every-  1 
one  a  square  deal  all  around.  Mail  coupon  for  ) 
Fox  New  Y  ork  guaranteed  fur  price  list,  FREE 
-pv.  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  hand 
•  rQjv  book  and  letters  from  trap- 
T\  pers  like  yourself  with 
I  whom  we  do  business. 

George  I.  Fox  CorpT, 

254  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  I 

&/ Send  me  free  Items  mentioned  In  I 

this  ad.  | 

I 

- -  | 

I 
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Address. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MINK 

I  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  prime  large  dark 
and  extra  dark  skins,  from  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England  states. 

Other  sections  according  to  color. 

SKUNK  COON  RATS 

COYOTES  LYNX  CATS  BADGERS 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  yon  have  a  shipment 
ready  don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send 
them  along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges 
both  ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETON.  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1899.  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 

Ginseng  and  Raw  Furs  Wanted  thfu™ 

Muskrats.  SI. 75.  Weasels,  SI  .50.  Free  bait,  guide,  etc. 
to  shipper's.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FURS 


WE  NEED 
YOUR  RAW 

We  pay  the  highest  prices 

EXPERT  GRADING  —  PROMPT  PAYMENTS 
REAL  MONEY  NOT  PROMISES  —  THAT’S 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 

Write  today  for  FREE  Price  List,  market 
reports  and  shipping  tags. 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO. 

Established  1894 

,15  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suce.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


EDWARDS  roofs 

LAST  LONGER  ’LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
'//////II  proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
i liftin'  1  three  times  as  long  _as  or- 
I II'  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer's  prices  and 
save  all  Intermediate  profits. 
1"  f  Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
i'  AV  M-u  M-a  p\es  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
SAMPLES,  Book  No.  173 or  for  Garage  Book. 
Books  and  The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
Estimates  123-173  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  (h 


Tularemia,  Contracted  from 
Rabbits 

Apparently,  it  would  be  wise  for  those 
who  have  to  handle,  skin  and  dress  jack 
rabbits  to  wear  rubber  gloves.  By  so 
doing  they  will  escape  contracting  tula¬ 
remia,  a  dangerous,  germ-caused  disease 
which  is  common  in  rabbits  and  ground 
squirrels.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  States  where  jack  rabbits  abound 
and  ticks  infest  these  and  other  animals. 
Ticks,  fleas,  lice  and  bedbugs  may  act  as 
carriers  and  communicate  the  infection 
to  animals  or  man.  The  deer-fly  is  also 
a  carrier  of  the  infection.  The  germ  car¬ 
ried  by  ticks  is  known  as  Bacterium  tul- 
arense,  the  name  tularense  being  applied 
because  Dr.  George  McCoy,  director  of 
llie  Public  Health  Laboratory,  first  iso¬ 
lated  the  organism  in  Tulare  County,  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Baldwin,  of  Miles  City,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  sheep  paralysis, 
caused  by  ticks,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Helena,  Mont.,  July  17,  1025.  He 
reported  that  blood  samples  taken  from  a 
recovered  ewe  reacted  to  the  agglutina¬ 
tion  test  for  Bacterium  tularense,  and 
that  ticks  taken  from  the  eAve  caused 
tularemia  in  a  guinea  pig  on  which  they 
were  placed.  Abortions  occurred  in  the 
flock,  as  a  result  of  the  diseases,  but  the 
ewes  recovered.  In  another  flock,  abor¬ 
tions  did  not  occur,  but  the  lambs  Avere 
under  size.  The  eAve  loss  in  this  band 
was  1  per  cent,  while  10  per  cent  Avere 
paralyzed  and  had  to  be  hand  picked. 
They  had  become  infested  with  Avood 
ticks,  but  were  free  from  sheep  ticks.  A 
saddle  horse,  used  in  herding  this  band, 
became  weak,  staggering  in  gait  and 
could  not  be  used.  IIoAveA’er,  after  re¬ 
moval  of  engorged  ticks  it  made  a  good 
recovery. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Des  Moines,  la., 
dated  January  23.  1926,  reported  cases 
of  a  “neAV  disease”  (tularemia)  in  man 
and  “usually  caused  from  contact  with 
infected,  rabbits.”  Tavo  cases  Avere  re¬ 
ported  in  IoAA’a.  at  that  time,  a  mother 
and  son,  caused  by  the  handling  of  a 
cottontail  rabbit  shot  by  the  son.  “The 
cases  Avere  diagnosed  at  the  State  Labora¬ 
tory  at  IoAva  City,  and  the  diagnosis  later 
Avas  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  were 
said  to  be  the  first  cases  of  the  disease 
recognized  in  IoAva.  Similar  cases  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  seems  that  marketmen,  and  work¬ 
ers  in  slaughter-houses  who  handle  rab¬ 
bit  carcasses,  long  have  experienced  a 
malady  Avhich  they  have  termed  “rabbit 
fever.”  It  has  also  been  believed  by 
some  authorities  that  “spotted”  or  “moun¬ 
tain  feArer”  of  man,  long  prevalent  in 
certain  districts  of  some  of  the  Mountain 
States,  may  . be  traceable  to  the  bites  of 
ticks,  deer-flies  and  other  insect  pests. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  for  October, 
1927,  appeared  a  popular  article  on  tular¬ 
emia,  .  written  by  Paul  De  Kruif,  re¬ 
counting  the  interesting  research  Avork 
done  by  Drs.  George  McCoy,  EdAvard 
Francis,  II.  L.  Charles,  Lake,  Bruce 
Mayne  and  a  Japanese  expert,  relative  to 
the  cause,  symptoms  and  course  of 
“deer-fly  fever”  which  they  determined 
to  be  tularemia,  caused  by  the  bites  of 
insects  conveying  the  infection  from  af¬ 
fected  rabbits,  or  other  affected  animals. 
Drs.  Francis,  Lake  and  Mayne  contract¬ 
ed  the  disease  in  the  course  of  their  ex¬ 
haustive  research  Avork.  By  blood  tests 
they  Identified  the  disease  affecting  them, 
as  tularemia,  contracted,  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  AA'ay.  from  the  inoculated  sick  and 
dying  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  they  han¬ 
dled.  They  proved  that  the  sting  or  bite 
of  an  affected  insect  is  not  the  only 
method  of  infection,  for  the  micro-organ- 
sirn  causing  it  can  penetrate  the  intact 
skin  of  a  person  handling  an  infected 
rabbit. 

In  man,  the  disease  often  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  typhoid  fever,  malaria  or  in¬ 
fluenza.  The  symptoms  are  feArer,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes,  pains  in  the  head 
and  neck,  swelling  of  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  neck  or  armpit  and  progressive  weak¬ 
ness  and  prostration.  The  disease  may 
pro\re  malignant  and  fatal,  but  often  it 
is  less  acute  and  the  patient  recovers.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  communicable  from 
one  affected  person  to  another. 

In  the  affected  rabbit,  presence  of  the 
disease  is  indicated  by  occurrance  of  large 
and  small  white  dots  or  spots  upon  tlie 
liver  and  spleen ;  the  spleen  is  also  great¬ 
ly  enlarged. 

Thus  far,  no  AAray  of  eradicating  the 
disease  has  been  discovered,  but  it  may 
be  avoided,  in  the  Avay  suggested  by  Dr. 
Edward  Francis  and  quoted  by  Paul  De 
Kruif,  as  folloAvs : 

“If  ...  all  cooks,  marketmen, 
hunters,  housewives  and  others  who  dress 
rabbits,  Avould  Avear  rubber  gloves  when 
doing  so  they  would  not  contract  tular¬ 
emia.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
thorough  cooking  destroys  the  infection 
in  a  rabbit,  thus  rendering  an  infected 
rabbit  harmless  of  food.”  A.  s.  A. 


Young  Wife  :  “I’m  afraid,  dear,  my 
pie  is  not  all  it  should  be.  I  think  I 
must  have  left  something  out.”  Husband 
(Avith  a  grimace,  after  sampling  it)  : 
“There’s  nothing  you  could  leave  out 
that  Avould  make  it  taste  like  that.  It 
must  be  something  you  put  in.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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MoifeMilk 

Pei'  Cow ! 


I’ll  show  you  how  FREE! 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  get  more  milk 
per  cow,  more  income,  and  make  the  whole 
cost  back  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  You’ll  get 
cleaner,  richer  milk — constantly.  Thousands 
of  farmers  have  been  doing  it  for  years,  so  I 
know  this  method  works.  And  I’m  ready  to 
prove  it  with  an 

Iron-Clad,  Money-Back. 

GUARANTEE 

that  it  will  do  everything  I  claim  for  it.  You  take 
absolutely  no  risk.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
whole  cost  for  any  number  of  cows  is  within  your 
reach,  and  that  the  first  purchase  is  the  last  one 
- — no  further  buying  necessary — you’ll  know  that 

Any  Farmer  Can  A££ord  It! 

Because  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  _weeks._  You’ll 
not  only  have  more  milk — better  milk — with  this 
method,  you’ll  have  better  COWS — cleaner  and 
healthier. 

I’ll  Send  You  the  Facts— Free 

Isn’t  it  worth  a  postal  card  to  find  out  how  to 
get  increased  milk  income — permanently?  Write 
me  personally,  and  I’ll  answer  promptly.  _  Just 
eay  “How  can  I  get  more  and  better  milk  ?’’ 
Absolutely  no  obligation.  /f„  Cllcn** 

Write  me  TODAY  !  /May  UlSOH 

Dept.  9X7  5656  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


6^ 

« 

i 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 


drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 

Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  smali  onedamily  farm, 
■with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  oners 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C  L  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange. Chicago. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 


For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Good  CHRISTMAS  Book 

SHIP  MODEL  MAKING 

By  Capt,  E.  Armitage  McCann, 
Norman  W.  Henley,  Publisher,  is  a 
most  interesting  book  on  ship  build¬ 
ing.  It  gives  full  instructions  and 
patterns  showing  liow  to  make  a 
Barbary  Pirate  Ship  and  t.heSpanish 
Galleon,  with  detailed  illustrations 
of  the  boats.  Even  the  amateur  can 
make  them.  This  will  make  a  fine 
Christmas  gift  for  boys.  Price,  $2.50 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York 


Lost!  $78.00  A  Year 
By  Poor  Separators 
De  Laval  Proved  It! 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Low  Cream  Content 

• 

We  have  an  accredited  herd  of  11  cows 
from  which  we  have  been  milking  an  aver¬ 
age  of  180  qts  per  day  for  perhaps  60 
days,  some  of  these  cows  having  freshened 
last  January  and  Febuary.  In  order  to 
hold  up  production  to  supply  a  retail 
milk  business  at  the  seashore  we  have 
forced  the  cows  with  green  feed  of  all 
kinds,  first  oats,  then  rye,  Sudan  grass 
and  corn.  Analysis  taken  quite  often  by 
the  State  shows  cream  content  growing 
lower  all  the  time.  We  have  been  feeding 
about  10%  lbs.  night  and  morning  of  a 
reliable  gran  ration.  We  thought  if  we 
gave  grain  enough  to  balance  extra  green 
feed  we  would  be  doing  right.  Have  we 
hurt  the  cows  by  so  doing?  If  not,  why 
extremely  low  cream  content.  Cream  goes 
almost  half  the  depth  of  bottle  and  yet 
does  not  test  up.  Everybody  says  it  is 
the  best  milk  they  have  ever  had.  Can 
you  tell  us  where  the  trouble  lies? 
Connecticut.  E.  S. 

“Your  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  you  'have  forced  your 
cows  with  a  green  food  that  is  very  high 
in  water  content  and  rather  low  in  nutri¬ 
ents,  you  have  forced  them  to  give  a  low 
testing  milk.  If  your  cows  are  produc¬ 
ing  180  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  they 
have  have  been  milking  since  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  they  are  indeed  high-producing  cows 
and  have  been  stimulated  to  high  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
naturally  dropping  off  in  production  in 
preparation  for  the  next  lactation  period. 
In  all  probalility  as  soon  as  green  food 
is  taken  away  the  cows  will  di’op  in  their 
milk  production  and  the  fat  test  will  be 
normal.  It  has  often  happened  when 
dairymen  have  been  feeding  cows  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  or  turnips  that  their  fat 
test  has  gone  so  low  as  to  be  below  the 
State  standard,  and  cases  are  on  record 
where  farmers  have  been  fined  for  selling 
milk  too  low  in  fat  to  comply  with  the 
State  law  merely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  feeding  a  very  succulent  feed 
which  cari’ied  no  mitritive  content.  You 
have  merely  compelled  the  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than 
they  are  capable  of  supplying  with  their 
normal  amount  of  fat.  The  fat  that  we 
find  in  milk  is  built  up  by  the  cow  into 
an  emulsion  and  absorbed  by  the  blood 
stream,  which  carries  it  to  different  parts 
of  the  body,  where  it  is  stored  up  for 
future  use.  It  is  then  broken  down,  taken 
into  the  blood  stream  and  deposited  in 
the  udder,  and  is  given  out  by  the  cow 
as  a  part  of  her  milk  production. 

The  amount  of  fat  a  cow  ordinarily 
produces  is  an  inherited  factor  and  cannot 
be  increased.  It  can,  however,  be  de¬ 
creased  in  two  ways — the  first  as  has 
been  stated  above  by  feeding  roots  or 
green  soiling  ci'ops.  The  other  is  by 
allowing  a  cow  to  freshen  in  a  rundown 
condition.  Therefore  in  order  that  your 
cows  produce  a  normal  quantity  of  fat  in 
their  milk  during  the  next  year,  it  will 
be  advisable  for  you  to  give  the  animals  a 
two  months  dry  period,  during  which 
time  they  should  be  fed  a  low  pi-otein 
ration  that  will  not  stinxxxlate  milk  pro- 
duction,  but  which  will  give  the  cows  a 
chance  to  stoi'e  up  plenty  of  flesh.  Such 
a  l-ation  can  be  made  up  of  two  parts  of 
conimeal,  and  one  part  each  of  wheat 
bi*an,  ground  oats  and  linseed  oilmeal. 
They  should  receive  enough  of  this  ration 
to  keep  them  constantly  gaining  in  flesh. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  large  Holstein 
cows  to  eat  as  high  as  15  to  18  lbs.  of 
dry  grain  a  day  during  their  dry  period. 
Judgment  must  be  used,  however,  as  the 
cow  appx'oaehes  the  tiixxe  of  freshening, 
and  if  she  shows  a  tendency  to  make  xip 
a  large  uddei*,  the  corn  and  oats  should 
be  removed  fi'onx  the  ration  at  least  two 
weeks  before  freshening,  and  only  bran 
and  linseed  oilmeal  should  be  fed.  If  the 
udder  continxxes  to  show  inflamation  or  bo 
hard,  only  bran  should  be  fed  during  the 
last  few  days.  After  freshening  two  hot 
bi*an  mashes  should  be  given  and  the 
cow  should  be  watched  closely  to  see  that 
she  does  not  have  milk  fever-.  It  is  well 
to  feed  only  bran  for  the  first  week,  and 
at  least  two  weeks  shoxxld  elapse  before 
the  herd  is  on  their  full  milk  producing 
ration.  If  you  follow  these  suggestions, 
your  cows  ought  to  prodxice  equally  as 
well  another  year  as  they  have  during 
this  lactation  period.”  J.  w.  B. 


“Was  the  operation  sxxccessfxil?”  “Yes 
— the  patient  died,  but  the  doctor  re- 
covei-ed  from  the  estate.” — Life. 


IN  ORDER  to  show  exactly  how 
much  money  is  being  lost  by  poor 
separators  De  Laval  Agents  in  17 
states  dtiring  the  past  year  held 
hundreds  of  public  tests,  in  which  the 
skim-milk  from  some  separator  in  each 
community  was  run  through  a  new 
De  Laval  and  separated  again. 

In  all  these  tests  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arators  never  Sailed  to  recover 
butter-fat  from  such  skim-milk. 
The  butter-fat  recovered  in  this  way 
was  immediately  weighed  and  tested 
at  the  local  creamery  or  cream  station, 
and  varied  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to 
over  a  dollar. 

The  average  results  from  all  the  tests 
showed  that  the  separators  from  which 
De  Lavals  skimmed  the  skim-milk 
were  losing  butter-fat  at  the  rate  of 
$78.00  a  year. 

50,000  People  Saw  These  Tests 

More  than  50,000  people  attended 
these  demonstrations  and  many  of 
them  were  amazed  at  the  separating 
losses  revealed  and  asked  for  tests  to 
be  made  on  their  own  separators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  secure  skim-milk  from  the 
poorest  separator  in  each  community, 
and  that  the  tests  were  conducted 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 
and  Milkers 


under  the  observation  of  disinterested 
people  entirely  in  the  open  and  above 
board,  they  reveal  a  general  condition. 

It  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  25%  of  all  separators 
in  use  today  are  wasting  large 
amounts  of  butter-fat— enough  to 
pay  for  a  newDe  Laval  In  a  short 
time.  Is  your  separator  in  this  class? 
To  make  sure  it  isn’t,  try  a  new 
De  Laval. 

Trade  In  Your  Old  Separator  on 
A  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Lavals  are  the  best 
separators  ever  made — they  skim 
cleaner,  run  easier,  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  operate  and  last  longer  than  any 
others.  They  have  many  new  featxires 
you  will  appreciate.  Liberal  trade 
allowances  on  old  separators  of  any 
age  or  make  made  on  new  De  Lavals, 
which  are  also  sold  on  easy  terms  or 
installments.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 

MAIL  COUPON 

S  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7021 

B  165  Broadway,  New  York 
H  600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

*  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

J  Please  send  me,  without  I  Separator  □ 

JJ  obligation,  full  informa-  <  Milker  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 

■ 

i  Name  ...................u.ujiuu. ,»•«••»••••••*• ........ 

a 

■  Town . . . 


State. .  R.F.D . No.  Cows . 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
Btrained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

-  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  “Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 

-  though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  step. 

"  Great  stuff.” 


ROlgiM 


Sold  at  all^'-^ilMh  pTT"— Tff  Refuae 

Drug  Stores  Substitutes 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  I 


NEWTON ’S 

Compound 


^YQUNG* Inc.  288 Lym a n St!  ~S  prmgfieid^assl 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
’  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Giant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  Worse  JPower 

WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp — if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  incx-ease  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removixxg  .the  shoes. 
Calks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  always  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  «'« 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest .  ’they 
are  your  sxxre  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee  that  yoxxr  hoi'ses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  pxxt 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 

Giant  Grip  MffcCcx 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Get  an  Early  Start 

Toward  Big  Profits  with 

King  Hot  Bed  Sash 

A  superior  sash,  made  of  everlast¬ 
ing  California  Redwood,  with  blind 
mortised  and  tenoned  joints  and 
steel  rod  reinforcement.  Size  3'x6', 
for  glass  10"xl2".  Now  is  the  time 
to  order. 


n. 


n 


u 


PRICES 

Unglazed  and  Unpainted 
1  to  24  -  $  1.90  each 
25  to  100  -  1.87  each 

Over  100  -  1.85  each 

Glazed  and  Painted 
1  to  24  -  $5.75  each 


25  to  100 
Over  100 


5.60  each 
5.50  each 


F.O.B.  North  Tonawanda, 
New  York 

All  orders  filled  promptly 


Special  Vegetable  House 

An  ideal  forcing  house  1 1  ft.  wide  and  30 
ft.,  40  ft.,  or  50  ft.  long.  Prices  are  $198, 
$248  and  $292  respectively.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


10  Months 
to  Pay 

Post  Yourself  on  This 
New  Kind  of  Harness 

which  is  three  times  stronger  and  lasts  twice  as 
long  as  buckle  harness,  because  it  has  no  buckles 
to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  straps,  no  holes 
to  weaken  straps.  Hitch  and  unhitch  in  the  dark 
or  in  cold  weather  quickerand  easier  than  buckle 
harness.  Endorsed  by  thousandsof  farmers  who 
have  used  Walsh  harness  without  repairs  for 
from 6  to  11  years  and  would  havenootherkind. 

and  address  for  a  fine  art 
3CnCl  nauic  calendar  which  I  want  to 
give  every  farmer  in  America  in  appreciation  of 
the  way  in  wh  ich  they  have  received  my  haft 
compelling  big  additions  to  my  factories.  Also 
mention  if  you  would  like  my  big  catalog.  V7"" 
best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  1928,  Sincere!' 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.  3-28 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  530  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


s.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  Successor 
TO  KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY. 


Lancaster 


Penna 

HIDES 
lalf  Skins 
heepSkins 
lorse  Hides 
Leather- TalloW 
Wool  -  Furs 
Best  Cash 
Prices 


Quick:  Returns' 
freeJaas  Reliable  Market  Information. 
‘The  best  service  for  lar^je  small  ship¬ 

pers.  25  years  of  5usmess.ffefere.nce., 
Union  Trust  Co.  Lancaster., Pa. 


Raw  Furs 

W 


Write  Today 

asking  us  to  send  you  our  price 
list  on  Raw  Furs  and  ginseng  or  " 
better  still  send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  for  our  best  prices.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags,  Market  Reports,  etc. 
—FREE. 

|  LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO. 

Dept.  310-B 

159-163  W.  25th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Remarks  on  the  Tuberculin 
Test 

Several  up-state  daily  papers  print  the 
following  in  an  account  of  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Syracuse : 

Insurgent  dairymen  who  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  the  tuberculin  testing  of  their  herds 
were  characterized  as  “bad  as  the  worst 
bootleggers”  by  Charles  R.  White  of 
Ionia,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  in 
the  Onondaga. 

Aroused  by  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  Chemung  County,  where  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  has  been 
tested  but  where  a  small  group  is  holding 
out  against  the  x*est  of  the  county,  the 
federation  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  State  law  to  bear  upon  such 
insurgents  throughout  the  State. 

Chemung  Bureau  officials  declared  the 
objectors  to  the  law  were  fomenting  op¬ 
position  among  farmers  who  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  first  test,  persuading  them  not 
to  submit  to  further  testing  on  the  ground 
that  the  State  law  cannot  be  enforced. 

Representatives  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  assured  the  federation  that  “the 


tuberculin  test?  Bovine  tuberculosis  be¬ 
ing  recognized  by  high  scientific  authority 
as  well  as  by  the  State  as  a  wholly  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  question,  why  not  leave  it  to 
farmers  themselves  to  decide  whether  the 
tuberculin  test  is  or  is  not  satisfactory 
to  them? 


Facts  About  Abortion  in 
Cows 

Premature  birth,  or  abortion,  occasion¬ 
ally  results  from  injury,  serious  sickness, 
starvation,  incomplete  feeding,  lack  of 
minerals  in  the  ration,  or  the  ill-effects  of 
drugs,  but  where  abortion  persists  in 
a  herd  of  cows,  germ-infection  almost  in¬ 
variably  is  the  cause. 

The  infectious  or  contagious  form  of 
abortion  disease  in  cattle  is  caused  by  the 
germ  known  as  the  Bacillus  abortus,  of 
Bang.  In  some  instances,  this  germ  may 
be  accompanied  by  other  micro-organisms 
which  cause  complications.  That  is  true 
when  the  abortion  bacillus  has  caused 
retention  of  the  afterbirth,  which  com¬ 
monly  results  in  the  secondary  diseases 
technically  termed  endometritis  and  pyo- 
metritis  which  induce  barrenness.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  ovaries,  also  a  cause  of 
sterility,  may  be  similarly  caused.  It  is 
also  believed  by  many  veterinary  authori- 


Ward  Winsor  of  Guilford,  N.  Y..  with  Union  Valley  Mildred  Segis  2d  Ch.  Mol.  Calf 
Club  Heifer  at  New  York  State  Fair  and  First  Prize  Calf  Club  Heifer  at  the  192 7 
National  Dairy  Exposition,  as  Referred  to  on  Page  11/26 

ties  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  abortion  disease  and  the  germ- 


State  law  has  teeth  in  it,  and  is  going  to 
be  enforced,”  but  that  the  department  has 
a  large  area  to  cover  with  a  small  force, 
and  “certain  situations  have  to  be  han¬ 
dled  to  local  conditions.” 

It  would  be  unfortunate  in  our  opinion, 
that  the  farm  bureau  and  the  agricultural 
department  should  pursue  the  policy  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  iihove  reprints.  Mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  will  serve 
the  organizations  and  farmers  better  than 
the  enforcement  of  measures  which  force 
hardships  on  farmers  and  provoke  them  to 
rebellion.  The  truth  is  the  protest  against 
the  futility  and  cost  of  the  test  is  not 
confined  to  a  small  group  in  Chemung 
County.  It  is  heard  in  many  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  and  other  States.  To 
characterize  these  farmers  as  “insurg¬ 
ents”  and  “bootleggers”  and  to  threaten" 
them  with  “a  State  law  that  has  teeth 
in  it”  will  not  reconcile  them  to  bureau¬ 
cratic  power. 

Scientific  authorities  of  the  highest  rank 
hold  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  a 
human  health  factor  but  an  economic 
farm  problem.  The  State  recognizes  that 
economic  factor  by  making  the  test  op¬ 
tional.  If  human  health  and  life  were 
imperilled  the  optional  law  would  be 
criminal.  Farmers  are  therefore  within 
tlieir  rights  when  they  appraise  the  effect 
of  the  test  in  terms  of  loss  and  gain. 

This  law  with  teeth  in  it,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  highest  scientific  authority 
is  limited  to  problems  of  profit  and  loss, 
was  not  proposed  by  farmers.  They  had 
no  opportunity  to  study  it  or  debate  it, 
nor  to  approve  or  oppose  it  before  it  was 
enacted.  Investigation  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  is  now  a  popular  pastime.  Every 
one  is  studying  farm  relief.  Committees 
of  business  men  and  college  men  agreed  in 
independent  resolutions  last  week  that 
no  one  law  could  solve  the  farm  problem, 
that  paternalism  in  legislation  is  harm¬ 
ful  and  that  the  salvation  of  agriculture 
must  be  worked  out  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Why  not  then  begin  with  this 


caused  types  of  calf  scours,  calf  pneu¬ 
monia,  navel  and  joint  disease  and  the 
most  severe  and  ruinous  forms  of  mas¬ 
titis  or  garget.  The  measures  necessary 
for  the  control  of  abortion  disease,  when 
successfully  applied,  may,  therefore,  like¬ 
wise  lessen  the  prevalence  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  diseases  just  mentioned. 

The  germs  of  abortion  thrive  best  in 
the  tissues  of  the  unborn  calf  and  in  milk ; 
consequently  the  womb  and  udder  are 
the  organs  chiefly  infected  by  the  organ¬ 
isms.  They  may  exist  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  udder  and  are  also  voided,  in 
the  discharge,  for  a  short  time  after  an 
abortion  occurs  or  when  an  affected  cow 
happens  to  calve  at  the  full  period  of  time. 
It  is  believed  that  the  germs  may,  under 
favorable  conditions,  survive  for  some 
time  outside  the  animal  body,  but  they 
can  grow  only  within  the  body.  The  germs 
enter  the  body  with  food  or  drink;  by 
way  of  the  genital  tract,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  ;  possibly  by  way  of  the  broken 
skin ;  and  the  udder  by  invasion  within 
or  through  the  teat  canal.  The  mouth, 
however,  is  the  usual  portal  of  entry  for 
the  germs  which  may  have  contaminated 
feed,  water,  bedding  or  grass.  The  bull 
is  no  longer  considered  a  fertile  source  of 
infection. 

After  the  germs  enter  the  body  of  a  cow 
they  usually  invade  the  space  between 
the  wall  of  the  Avomb  and  the  membranes 
containing  the  fetus.  The  womb  seldom 
becomes  infected  when  non-pregnant.  The 
infection  does  not  locate  in  the  empty 
womb.  The  udder  also  harbors  the  germs. 
Heifers  are  most  susceptible  to  infection. 
A  coav  may  become  immune  and  carry  a 
calf  the  full  time,  after  aborting  a  feAV 
times,  but  she  may  remain  infected  and 
be  capable  of  infecting  susceptible  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  bull  pos¬ 
sibly  may  become  infected,  but  that  rare¬ 
ly  occurs.  When  infection  of  that  sort 
exists  fluid  from  the  bull,  dropping  on 
feed,  may  spread  the  infection,  but  it  is 
not  probably  transmitted  through  service. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  scientists  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  after  a  clean  bull  has  served 
an  infected  cow  there  may  be  danger  of 
his  acting  as  either  an  acti\re  or  passive 
carrier  of  the  abortion  disease.  The  per¬ 
iod  during  which  he  would  be  dangerous 
cannot  be  definitely  determined,  as  it 
would  vary  with  conditions.  However, 


there  is  sufficient  e\ridence  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  a  majority  of  bulls  which  have 
served  actively  infected  cows  free  them¬ 
selves  of  all  abortion  germs  within  a  feAV 
Aveeks  at  the  longest.  Irrigation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  bull  Avith  blood-Avarm  Avater 
containing  one  tablespoon  of  Lugol’s  so¬ 
lution,  per  three  quarts  makes  the  danger 
of  infection  by  him  negligible  and  this  is 
advised  by  many  veterinarians  and 
breeders. 

"When  abortion  germs  have  invaded  the 
space  betAveen  the  walls  of  the  Avomb  and 
the  envelopes  of  the  fetus,  injury  to  those 
membranes  results  and  the  calf  is  gradu¬ 
ally  deprived  of  nourishment  so  that  it 
dies  and  is  expelled,  or  becomes  mummi¬ 
fied  and  is  retained.  The  fetus  may,  in 
some  instances,  survive,  but  is  born  alive 
in  such  a  Aveak  state  that  it  quickly  suc¬ 
cumbs.  An  infected  coav  may  abort  at 
any  time  during  the  282  days  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  but  she  is  most  likely  to  do  so 
during  the  seventh  month,  with  the 
eighth  and  sixth  months  next  in  order. 
Some  cows,  however,  abort  so  early  in 
pregnancy  that  the  accident  escapes  no¬ 
tice. 

To  determine  Avhether  cows  are  infected 
a  sample  of  blood  from  each  of  them  in 
a  herd  should  be  tested  by  the  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  A  veterinarian  should  take 
the  samples  of  blood  and  can  have  them 
tested  by  the  experts  of  the  ATeterinary 
department  of  a  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station,  or  by  those  of  some 
firm  that  produces  biologies  and  under¬ 
takes  such  Avork  for  the  profession.  The 
test  sIioavs  the  presence  of  certain  specific 
antibodies  in  the  blood  of  the  reacting 
coav,  produced  by  abortion  germ  infection, 
but  there  are  no  abortion  germs  in  the 
blood.  Coavs  that  react  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  Avay  as  coavs  that  have 
aborted. 

There  is  no  certain  medicinal  remedy 
for  the  abortion  disease.  Practically  all 
veterinarians  of  experience  regard  as 
worthless  the  numerous  proprietory  “sure 
cures”  so  Avidely  advertised.  No  sicen- 
tific  research  Avorker  has  yet  discovered 
a  specific  c„re.  Providing  coAArs  Avith 
complete  rations  and  necessary  minerals 
lessens  the  likelihood  of  some  abortions, 
but  cannot  prevent  that  due  to  presence 
of  the  germs.  Certain  biological  prepara¬ 
tions,  such  as  immune  serum,  sero-vac- 
cine,  vaccine  containing  live  abortion  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  and  bacterine  containing  dead 
germs  have  been  much  employed  for  im¬ 
munizing  purposes.  With  the  exception 
of  vaccine  they  have  not  proved  effective. 
Vaccine  treatment  is  not  recommended 
for  general  application,  as  it  does  not 
eliminate  the  infection,  retains  it  in  the 
infected  herd  and  may  infect  susceptible 
coavs  and  heifers.  It  may  be  advisable 
when  a  herd  is  thoroughly  saturated  Avith 
the  infection  and  then  should  be  applied 
only  Avith  the  full  understanding  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner.  When  a  herd  of  very 
common  or  scrub  coavs  becomes  badly  in¬ 
fected  it  might  as  Avell  he  sold  to"  the 
butcher. 

The  following  measures  of  control 
should  be  put  into  effect  when  the  af¬ 
fected  herd  is  of  sufficient  Aralue  to  AA’ar- 
rant  the  trouble  and  expense : 

1.  Isolate  cows  that  have  aborted  or 
reacted  to  the  blood  test,  or  retained 
afterbirths  or  that  have  abnormal  genital 
discharges. 

2.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  AvhiteAvash  the 
stable,  including  the  floors  and  gutters. 
Burn  or  deeply  bury  aborted  fetuses, 
afterbirths  and  contaminated  bedding. 

3.  Sell  for  immediate  slaughter  the  first 
coav  that  aborts. 

4.  Eliminate  coavs  that  have  aborted 
several  times  and  that  then  carry  calves 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  but  react  to 
the  blood  test. 

5.  Have  the  veterinarian  remove  re¬ 
tained  afterbirths  and  properly  disinfect 
the  Avomb  of  each  affected  coav  and  douche 
with  antiseptic  solutions  the  genitals  of 
all  discharging  coavs. 

6.  Isolate  the  herd  hull ;  bring  cows  to 
him  for  service  and,  after  service,  quar¬ 
antine  the  bred  coavs  for  three  or  four 
days,  in  a  place  not  otliei’Avise  visited  by 
cows,  and  spray  or  sponge  her  hind 
parts  with  a  strong-smelling  disinfecting 
solution  before  allowing  her  to  rejoin 
her  mates. 

7.  Do  not  haA-e  a  coav  that  has  aborted 
bred  sooner  than  the  time  at  Avhich  she 
Avould  have  been  bred  had  she  not  aborted 
and  then  only  after  having  her  disin¬ 
fected  by  the  veterinarian. 

8.  Feed  complete  rations  and  supply 
necessary  minerals,  as  advised  in  bulle¬ 
tins  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  experiment  stations. 

9.  Have  the  veterinarian  treat  coavs 
that  fail  to  conceive  Avhen  bred,  or  that  do 
not  come  in  heat,  or  that  have  a  genital 
discharge.  Also  have  him  vaccinate  un¬ 
affected  cows  and  heifers,  tAvo  months 
before  being  bred,  if  he  deems  that  ad¬ 
visable. 

10.  Keep  heifer  calves  absolutely  array 
from  infected  premises,  infected  coavs  and 
feed  possibly  contaminated  by  their  dis¬ 
charges,  and  feed  them  milk  from  unaf¬ 
fected  cows.  In  that  Avay  they  may  be 
raised  free  from  the  disease.  A.  s.  A. 


The  June  bride  walked  briskly  into 
the  market  and  said,  “I  Avant  a  half 
pound  of  mince  meat  and  please  cut  it 
off  a  nice  tender  young  mince.” — Hard- 
Avare  Age. 
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>  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
Indoors  Throug/k 

GEL-O-GLASS 

C\f*OU  can  keep  your  egg  baskets 
qJ  full  all  winter  simply  by  using 
CEL-O-GLASS  for  your  poultry  and 
laying  house  windows. 

This  remarkable  material  brings  the 
vitalizing  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun 
indoors  and  keeps  poultry  and  live  stock 
in  healthy  condition.  Just  like  turning 
your  chickens  outdoors — except  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  protects  iiiem  from 
outdoor  weather. 

Tests  Prove  that  CEL-O-QLASS 
Admits  Ample  Ultra-Violet  Light 
Numerous  tests  made  by  Experimental 
Stations  and  the  actual  experience  of 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  prove  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  lets  through  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  that  is  needed.  These  stimula¬ 
ting  rays  prevent  "weak  legs”  and  other 
ailments  and  make  hens  lay  —  even 
when  they  are  kept  indoors. 

CEL-0-(jLASS  Is  Unbreakable, 
Durable  and  Economical 
CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  original  unbreak¬ 
able  glass  substitute.  Durable  and  wea¬ 
therproof.  Keeps  heat  in— keeps  cold 
out.  Economical — saves  repair  bills.  Put 
CEL-O-GLASS  in  your  poultry  houses 
now  and  reap  the  benefits  in  more  eggs 
and  healthier  chickens  all  winter  long. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  the  Genuine 
There  is  only  one  genuine  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  near 
you  who  can.  Free  sample  and  instruc¬ 
tive  folder  No.  1 2  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©  *1927  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


WONT 


Make  Oat: 
Sprouter 

$044 


BREAK 


THE  HENYARD 


Sick  Hen 

Yesterday  I  discovered  a  hen  with  a 
small  swelling  between  her  toes  on  one 
foot.  Post  mortem  showed  a  liver  which 
weighed  11  ounces.  There  was  a  fibrous 
mass  adhering  to  the  gizzard  which  was 
also  fibrous  on  one  side.  The  gall  bladder 
was  much  enlarged  and  covered  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  thick  skin.  One  side  of 
the  liver  adhered  to  the  gizzard  and  mass 
connected  with  it.  There  were  no  spots 
on  the  liver;  it  was  lighter  in  color  than 
normal,  but  otherwise  did  not  look  dis¬ 
eased  except  in  size.  What  was  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  is  there  a  cure  for  such  condi¬ 
tions  ?  M.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

The  swelling  between  the  toes  was 
probably  a  small  corn  or  abscess  from 
pressure  and  irritation.  The  feet  of  hens 
are  subject  to  injuries  during  their 
scratching  for  food  and  infections  may 
occur  through  small  wounds,  leading  to 
abscess  formation.  Corns  are  also  fre¬ 
quent.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
conditions  that  you  found  internally  but 
see  nothing  from  your  description  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  contagious  disease.  M.  B.  d. 


Effects  of  Chickenpox 

Do  you  think  it  wise  to  buy  baby 
chicks  from  a  flock  that  has  had  chicken- 
pox?  F.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  should  not  consider  chickenpox  alone 
a  disease  of  sufficient  severity  to  per¬ 
manently  affect  a  flock,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  chickenpox  is  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  more  serious  disease,  roup 
and  that  an  exact  diagnosis  between 
these  diseases  is  not  always  made.  If 
purchasing  birds  from  a  flock  that  had 
chickenpox  I  should  want  to  be  quite 
sure  that  what  they  had  was  chicken- 
pox  and  that  they  had  fully  recovered. 

M.  B.  D. 


Small  Pullet  Eggs 

Our  pullets,  hatched  the  first  of  April, 
have  been  laying  for  two  months,  but 
only  16  to  18  ounce  eggs.  They  have  been 
well  fed  including  chick  starter  and  also 
skim-milk.  At  present  they  are  receiving 
laying  ration  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
ground  shelled  corn  along  with  their 
water,  shells  and  open  range.  These 
eggs  are  too  small  for  the  market.  How 
remedy  the  matter?  s.  c.  M. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  size  of  eggs  laid  by  any  flock  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  breed  and  strain  of  the 
fowls  and  their  age.  The  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing  probably  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  You  expect  small  eggs  from  pul¬ 
lets,  of  course,  and  I  know  of  no  method 
of  increasing  their  size  other  than  that 
of  nature,  which  provides  increase  of 
size  with  age.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
a  strain  of  fowls  that  does  not  lay  large 
eggs  for  the  breed  to  which  it  belongs,  or, 
what  I  think  more  likely,  you  will  find 
that  these  early  eggs  will  be  succeeded 
by  others  of  normal  size  when  the  pullets 
have  had  the  practice  that  all  pullets  re¬ 
quire  before  doing  their  best.  M.  B.  d. 


,  You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  liens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprovited  ontu  are  beet. 
The  l’utnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  I.ittle 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holdB  three 
pints  of  oil.  Bunin  a  month  without  trimming  or  fitting. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  $1.95  and  your 
dealers’  name  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satislied,  return 
m  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc..  Route  1064-0,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Pullets 

My  pullets  are  seven  months  old,  laying 
well.  Some  begin  to  mope,  then  in  a 
day  or  two  the  comb  shrinks  and  in  about 
a  week  they  die.  This  happens  with 
those  on  range  as  well  as  in  the  house. 
I  lose  about  twTo  a  week,  and  that  has 
been  happening  for  about  two  months. 
On  examination  after  death  I  find  the 
liver  about  five  times  normal  size  and 
very  tender.  In  one  or  two  pullets 
have  found  two  or  three  worms.  ^  Diar¬ 
rhoea  is  nearly  always  present.  Not  one 
of  the  cockerels  have  shown  any  tendency 
to  have  the  trouble.  mbs.  o.  g. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

There  isn’t  enough  that  is  distinctive 
of  any  one  disease  in  the  description  that 
you  give  to  make  a  diagnosis  possible. 
Birds  begin  to  mope  and  finally  die  when 
affected  with  various  more  or  less  chronic 
disorders  that  do  not  kill  quickly.  Coc- 
cidiosis  is  a  common  one,  fowl  typhoid  is 
another,  tuberculosis  may  be  included,  as 
well  as  other  diseases.  If,  upon  examin¬ 
ing  the  intestines  of  a  dead  bird,  you  find 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  caeca, 
or  blind  guts  attached  to  the  intestines, 
these  being  distended  with  cheesy  anc 
perhaps  bloody  matter,  you  may  conclude 
that  coceidiosis  is  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  sudden  paralysis  of  the  legs  is 
evident,  “range  paralysis”  may  be  diag' 
nosed,  but  it  seems  to  me  more  likely 
that  the  first  mentioned  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  flock,  having  existed  from  an 
early  age  and  now  showing  itself  in 
fatalities  among  those  birds  that  did  not 
succumb  earlier.  H.  B.  D. 


120,0 00 More  Chicks 

with  F  U  L'O'P  E  P 

EGG  MASH 

HERE  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  the 
great  value  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash  in  producing  better  eggs,  as 
well  as  more  eggs!  Mr.  Shinn  points 
to  a  cash  advantage  of  $12,000.00  due 
to  the  increased  hatchability  of  eggs  from 
hens  that  are  fed  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 


AH  ISO  A  0AVtfar3TMCM0ftTCA«£  AWAY 


CCNCRAL ornccs 

Greentop.TTIo 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

You  will  be  interested  to  note  the  excellent  results  we 
have  been  having  with  Ful-O-Pep  feeds. 

We  have  carried  on  comparative  tests  with  other  feeds 
and  in  every  case  we  like  the  Ful-O-Pep  far  better  than 
any  other  feed  we  have  ever  used,  and  we  have  used 
large  quantities  of  other  brands  of  feed  in  these  tests. 

From  the  hatchability  standpoint,  we  found  that  eggs 
from  Ful-O-Pep  fed  hens  hatched  from  4%  to  10%  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  nearest  competitive  feed.  We  incubate 
annually  approximately  three  million  eggs:  this  means 
to  us  at  a  4%  increase  in  hatchability  120,000  extra 
chicks  or  about  $12,000.00  in  money. 

We  therefore  think  we  are  conservative  in  making  the 
statement  that  eggs  produced  from  your  feeds  are  worth 
two  to  four  cents  per  dozen  more  than  eggs  produced 
from  ordinary  feeds. 

We  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 


W.  N.  SHINN 


Whether  you  hatch  ihirty  eggs,  or 
three  million  —  it  ma_  $.  no  difference 
—  you  need  the  satisfaction  and  profit 
that  come  from  feeding  this  economical 
oatmeal-base  ration  with  its  God  Liver 
Meal  and  mineral  and  protein  content* 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer — see  him 
immediately  about  a  supply  of  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash,  the  great  feed  that 
contains  Cod  Liver  Meal! 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


Ty/fADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
1V1  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  in  terested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
469  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesQ  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Baby  Chicks 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm. 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

0.  Seall,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Klines’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Bos  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren, M,r.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.  J. 


HONE’S  R.  I.  REDS 

During  the  past  quarter  of  century,  have  been  bred  for 
heavy  egg  production, standard  type  and  dark  red  color. 
100  April  Pullets,  laying,  S2.25  each.  High  class  exhibi. 
tion  and  breeding  birds,  $5  to  $25  each  on  approval. 

1>.  It.  HONE  -  -  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


n  „  p  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  out  of  Ledger 

Breeding  OOCKClClS  North  American ContestWinners, 

$2. 50  to  $5  00.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  •  Perl  Royal,  Pa. 


Want  to  Make  Money  ?  S."  C.  FW.d  LCt  C  HICK^ 

$20 — 100;  $185 — 1000.  ADAM  SEABCRY  .  Sayrllle,  N.  Y. 


WT  A  MTU  IT  Bantam  Hens,  common  variety.  Write 
W  /-ViN  1  LiL/  stating  price  and  number  for  sale. 

Montcalm  Game  Farm  E.  F.  D.  3  Phoenixville,  Penna. 


WU/uanrlnlla  Cockerel.,  Pullels,  Yearlings.  Catalog, 
•  njanuoilc  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


ICA  DANISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS, 
I9U  $1.00  each.  CHAS.  W.  GILBERT  •  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Mn  -p  I  I  n  I/P  V  C  bred  from  prize 
.  D .  I  w  eV  W  E»  I  w  winners  of  large 
shows.  Trios  no  akin.  Flock  of  91.  U.  <i.  JORDAN, 
It.  5,  Box  106,  Charleston,  W*  Va. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  f0°r  ‘tfyeam 

ME8.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  RONKS,  PA. 

One  of  America’s  Leading  Breeders  and  Shippers 
of  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Catalogue  for  stamp. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  l*ll 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  turkeys 

CHARLES  II.  J  ACKS0N,  Honey  Hollow  Farm,  Hauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


n  |  •  T\  l  Cup  winners  at  sacrifice.  C.  H.  KRAUSS, 
r eKln  DUCKS  U  Winlhrop  Avenue,  New  Rochelle.  N.T. 


R.  I.  Reds  every 
week.  All  from 
old  hen  breeders, 
and  100  %  white 

Free  circular  and  prices  diarrhoea  free. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL  S  CHICKS 


JARVIS’™”™ 


§ 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Y  orker ,  333 W.  30thSt.,IM.Y. 
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The  Standard  of 

QUALITY 

with 

Baker’s  grade  dried  milk 
Colorado  (irrigated)  alfalfa 
LEAF  Meal 

Complete  minerals  and 
PROTOZYME 

Ask  for  FREE  poultry  bulletin  by 
Prof.  Lee  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

BEACON  MILLING  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E. 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


Every  chick  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


EAGLE  nest 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST 

EAGLE) N EST  H ATC H E Ry 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested—  Pedigreed 

Selected  production  bred  breeding  males,  pedi¬ 
greed  and  from  pedigreed  ancestors,  sure  to 
breed  up  production. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  being  booked.  Special  prices  on 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Chix  for  broilers,  they  are  clean 
and  fast  growers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Poultry, 
Pigeons, 
Rabbits, 
C  a  v  i  e  s  , 
Boys’  and 
Girls’  Clubs, 
Silver  Black 
Foxes.  :  : 


Premium  Lists  No  zv  Ready 


FOR  THE 


BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW 

JANUARY  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1928 
Entries  Close  December  12 

Personal  Direction  -  -  -  -  Chester  I.  Campbell 


The  Boston 
Show  has 
been  com¬ 
pletely  re¬ 
organized 
and  is  now 
under  new 
and  efficient 
management. 


The  Henyard 


Good  Work  with  Poultry 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  just  completing  a  year’s  work  in 
trap-nesting  10,000  hens.  The  picture 
shows  the  record  bird.  The  ancestry  of 
this  hen  is  unknown,  since  it  is  one  of  a 


Mrs.  Dahan  and  Her  Hen  That  Laid 
335  Eggs  in  a  Year 


lot  of  chicks  hatched  out  by  a  class  in 
incubation  at  Ohio  State  University, 
where  Mrs.  Dakan’s  husband,  Prof.  E.  L. 
Dakan,  is  head  of  the  department  of  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  The  hen  weighs  5%  lbs., 
and  her  eggs  are  unusualy  large,  weighing 
28  ounces  per  dozen. 


From  the  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
Section 

When  I  received  my  It.  N.-Y.,  the  first 
page  I  always  turned  to  was  the  “Hope 
Farm  Notes.”  What  depths  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  we  found  there.  Mr. 
Collingwood’s  life  spoke  for  itself.  We 
welcome  his  successor.  There  is  a  kin¬ 
ship  deeper  than  words  established 
through  the  medium  of  our  farm  and 
home  papers. 

My  home  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  so  near  the-Cape 
May  line  that  we  really  feel  that  we  be¬ 
long  in  both  counties  and  it  is  a  good 
place  to  live.  Just  now  we  are  enjoying 
the  lovely  sunshiny  days  of  Autumn, 
cool  nights  and  mornings  and  mostly 
sunny  invigorating  days. 

Farmers  have  been  harvesting  a  large 
crop  of  white  potatoes ;  sweet  potato  crop 
fairly  good,  but  lessened  by  late  Spring 
frosts ;  corn  crop  good ;  plenty  of  rain 
at  the  right  time  did  this. 

Our  nearness  to  the  seashore  resorts  of 
South  Jersey  helps  the  sale  of  Summer 
vegetables  and  eggs,  especially  eggs.  Every 
huckster  wants  eggs  during  the  Summer 
months,  and  they  must  be  strictly  fresh. 
Fruit  was  scarce  this  -season,  the  late 
Spring  frosts  having  killed  most  of  the 
blossoms.  My  Dahlias  must  be  marked 
and  the  bulbs  dug  this  afternoon. 

New  Jersey.  K.  S.  H. 


Mineral  Feeds  for  Farm 
Animals 

Bulletin  545  from  the  Geneva,  _N.  Y., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  results  of  re¬ 
cent  practices  in  feeding  minerals  to  cat¬ 
tle,  swine  and  poultry  as  an  addition  to 
their  ordinary  ration.  According  to  this 
bulletin,  it  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  mineral  additions  to  prepared  feeds 
have  become  common,  it  heretofore  having 
been  considered  that  the  ordinary  rough- 
ages  fed  contained  a  sufficient  supply  of 
everything  but  salt.  The  use  of  calcium, 
or  lime,  in  poultry  feeding  has  of  course 
long  been  a  common  practice,  this  usually 
being  fed  as  crushed  oyster  shells. _  Both 
lime  and  phosphorus  are  found  in  the 
bone  of  meat  and  bone  scraps  or  meals 
used  in  making  up  poultry  mashes.  The 
ordinarily  used  grains  are  rather  high  in 
phosphorus  content  and  low  in  lime, 
while  the  leguminous  hays,  like  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  reverse  this  order  and  show  pro¬ 
portionately  more  lime  than  phosphorus. 

The  practice  of  adding  minerals  to 
dairy  feeds  to  supplement  those  found  in 
grain  and  hay  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Geneva  Station  notes  the 
use  of  minerals  in  50  per  cent  _  of  the 
ready  mixed  feeds  examined  during  the 
past  year,  whereas,  seven  years  ago,  only 
three  manufacturers  were  found  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  the  mineral  content  of  their 
feeds  in  this  way.  Ground  limestone, 


bonemeal  or  bone  black  and  salt  are  thus 
used  in  dairy  feeds. 

The  conclusions  of  various  investiga¬ 
tors  along  these  lines  are  summed  up  in 
this  bulletin  about  as  follows  :  Lime  from 
well-cured  hays,  both  Timothy  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  is  better  assimilated  than  that  from 
bonemeal  and  it  is  much  better  utilized 
when  fed  in  green  stuffs  than  when  the 
same  foods  are  cured  into  hay.  Lime 
from  bonemeal  is  utilized,  however,  when 
the  ration  is  deficient  in  this  mineral. 

Mineral  feeds  may  be  of  value  to  farm 
animals  under  certain  conditions,  though 
commonly  they  do  not  need  them.  It 
does  not  seem  logical  to  include  mineral 
mixture  in  mixed  feeds  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  feeding  different  classes  of 
farm  animals.  The  known  mineral  re¬ 
quirements  of  farm  animals  are  simple, 
usually  limited  to  lime,  phosphorus  and 
perhaps  iodine,  in  addition  to  common 
salt. 

The  bulletin  here  quoted  says,  finally, 
that  notwithstanding  the  above  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  investigators  along  these 
lines,  a  large  proportion  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  ready-mixed  dairy,  poultry  and  swine 
rations  do  contain  added  mineral  ingre¬ 
dients.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  popular 
demand  created  by  articles  appearing  in 
farm  papers.  While  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that,  as  a  rule,  added  mineral  in¬ 
gredients  are  not  needed,  they  will  at 
least  do  no  harm  and  they  may  possibly 
be  of  some  benefit.  M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwins,  60c  to  $2  box ; 
$2.50  to  $6  bbl. ;  Greenings,  60c  to  $2 
box;  $3  to  $6  bbl.;  King,  75c  to  $1.75 
box ;  McIntosh  Reds,  $1.25  to  $3.50  box ; 
$4  to  $9  bbl.;  Northern  Spies,  $1  to  $2 
box ;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $2  box ;  Wolf  River, 
$2  to  $3.50  bbl. 

__  Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  pea  beans,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  California,,  small  white,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  old.  $7  to  $7.50 :  new,  $9  to  $9.25 ; 
California  Lima  beans,  $7  to  $7.25  !  na¬ 
tive  green  peas,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  Canada, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  splits,  $6  to  $6.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  48  tp  48%c ;  firsts,  42 
to  47c;  seconds,  40  to  4l%c;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  47  to  47%c ;  firsts,  42  to  46c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  41%c. 

Cheese. — Twins,  fresh  extras,  28  to 
28%c;  firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  American, 
28%  to  29c ;  firsts,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
71  to  72c;  mixed  colors,  69  to  70c;  white 
extras,  67  to  68c ;  eastern  extras,  65  to 
66c ;  western  extras,  62  to  64c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  53  to  56c ;  firsts,  43  to  48c ; 
seconds,  32  to  38c ;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  35  to  36c ;  firsts,  32%  to  33%c ; 
seconds,  30  to  32c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.50  to 
$5.50  box ;  lemons,  $8  to  $13.50  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $5  to  $9.50 ;  Florida, 
$5  to  $7.55 ;  cranberries,  $5  to  $7.50  per 
half  bbl.  box ;  pears,  Bose,  western,  $3.75 
to  $4.25  box ;  pineapples,  $4  to  $5.50  crt. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $25  to  $26 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $22 
to  $23 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $19.50 ; 
eastern,  $17  to  $17.50 ;  shipping,  $12  to 
$14 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23 ;  poor  and 
damaged,  $12  to  $13 ;  oat  straw,  $15  to 
$17.50 ;  rye  straw,  new,  $27  to  $27.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win- 
ter  bran,  $37.25  to  $37.75;  .middlings, 
$37.25  to  $43.75 ;  mixed  feed,  $39  to 
$44.50 ;  red-dog.  $46.50  to  $47.50 ;  gluten 
feed,  $42.85;  (Nov.)  gluten  meal,  $51.10; 
(Nov.,  Dec.)  hominy  feed,  $41.50;  stock 
feed,  $41 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $17 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $46  to  $52;  linseed  meal, 
$51.25  to  $51.75. 

Onions. — Western,  $1.60  to  $1.90  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  Valley,  medium,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Spanish,  $3  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  per  100- 
lb.  bag,  $2 ;  sweet  potatoes,  $2  to  $2.50 
bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice,  native  fowl, 

29  to  31c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers, 
28  to  32c ;  roasting  chickens,  33  to  36c ; 
ducklings,  choice,  Cape,  25  to  27c;  west¬ 
ern  box-packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  31c ; 
medium,  25  to  27c;  turkeys,  western, 
fancy,  47  to  50c ;  fair  to  good,  32  to  40c ; 
northern,  fancy,  55  to  58c ;  fair  to  good, 

30  to  45c;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25 
to  26c;  chickens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small, 
18  to  20c ;  old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leg¬ 
horn  fowl,  15  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $2  to  $2.50 
box ;  beets,  85c  to  $1  box ;  cabbage,  35 
to  75c ;  carrots,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  75c  to  $1  box;  celery,  white,  $1 
to  $1.75  box ;  paschal,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
cucumbers,  No.  1,  $6  to  $9,  No.  2,  $2  to 
$4  box ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25  box ;  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse,  40  to  75c  box ;  Iceberg, 
$4  to  $5  crate ;  peppers,  Bell,  $2.50  to 
$8  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  90c  to  $1.10 
box ;  spinach,  60c  to  $1  box ;  squash, 
marrow,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  Hubbard,  1  to 
l%c  lb. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  14  to  22c 
lb.;  repacks,  Cal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  three- 
basket  carrier ;  turnips,  35  to  50c  box. 


The  science  of  aviation  has  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  where  the  airplane 
is  a  reasonably  safe  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  if  Colonel  Lindbergh’s  flying  it.— 
Ohio  State  Journal. 
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LORD  FARMS 
New  Year  Book 


O 


UR  1928  YEAR  HOOK,  now  ready 
for  free  distribution,  contains 
more  information  in  regards  to 
raising  white  Leghorns  under  modern 
conditions  than  any  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  This  Book  was  developed  with 
the  idea  of  selling  it  for  $1.00,  but  we 
decided  to  send  it  free  to  any  poultry- 
man  who  was  contemplating  getting 
new  stock. 

Just  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  need, 
and  we  will  send  it  without  obligation. 


LORD  FARMS 

is  a  big  breeding  institution  and  efficient 
methods  have  reduced  our  expenses  so 
that  our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks  this 
year  will  cost  little  more  than  hatchery 
prices.  We  know  there  are  hundreds 
of  admirers  of  our  stock  who  will  find 
our  price  this  year  somewheres  near 
what  they  have  been  paying  for  com¬ 
mon  Leghorns.  The  biggest  book  we 
have  ever  put  out  now  ready.  Get 
your  copy  at  once. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 

LARGEST  BREEDERS 
SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


iggerHatches- 
Stronger  Chicks 


is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today. 
MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  St.,  Somerville, Mass. 
5215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Certified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


THE  HENYARD 


£ 231  |  ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

GALVAN  PREVENTS  LOSSES' 

ism 


Near  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now— Pay  Later 
Write  Today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  309  Warder  St..  Sprinufield,  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs.  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 

MareEggMonetj 

Make  $1,000  a  year  from  300  hens. 
Get  eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Raisa 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing, 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Free  breed 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$l. 
t  yr.,  SOc;  3  month  trial  10c. 

Poultry  Tribune 

Bajt  47  Mount  Morris -Illinois 


SAVES  CHICKS 


Smith  Bros.  Electric  Brooders 

No  fire  risk — muss  or  bother.  Clean, 
healthy, electric  heat.  Even  temperature, 
no  huddling.  Write  for  Free 
Folder.  Describes  five  sizes, 
^capacity  100  to  1000  chicks. 
I  Wellington  J.  Smith  Co. 
508  Davls-Farley  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Fowls 

I  began  feeding  cod  liver  oil  to  my  hens 
a  year  ago  last  May,  and  fed  it  to  them 
regularly  from  that  time  until  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  other  hands  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  absence  from  home.  After 
nearly  14  months’  experience  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  use  was  profitable  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

I  had  one  breed  of  poultry  with  which 
L  had  been  experimenting  in  inbreeding 
for  17  years,  buying  a  breeding  pen  and 
using  this  stock  during  all  these  years 
without  introducing  any  new  blood. 
Every  year  I  selected  the  birds  that 
seemed  most  vigorous  for  my  breeding 
stock.  By  careful  culling  during  a  part 
of  the  time  and  by  trap-nesting  the  last 
few  years  I  succeeded  in  breeding  this 
stock  up  to  better  than  180  eggs  a  year 
average.  The  size  was  maintained  also, 
but  for  four  or  five  years  the  eggs  did 
not  hatch  as  well  as  they  should  for  best 
results. 

I  began  using  cod  liver  oil  without 
thinking  of  its  possible  effects  on  laying 
ability  or  the  hatchibility  of  the 
I  fed  it  solely  because  I  thought  its  vita¬ 
min  content  might  take  the  place  of  cer¬ 
tain  nutitive  elements  in  the  feeding  of 
them,  and  perhaps  lack  of  green  feed  of 
the  proper  kind  which  I  lacked.  I  used 
the  cod  liver  oil  in  the  mash,  which  was 
always  fed  just  moist  enough  to  keep  the 
floury  particles  of  the  ground  grain  from 
blowing  away.  At  first  I  used  2  per  cent 
of  the  oil  in  the  mash,  making  it  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  rations,  as  I  tried  to  get 
my  hens  to  eat  equal  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  ground  and  whole  grain.  Later 
I  mixed  a  large  iron  cooking  spoonful  of 
the  oil  in  the  mash  for  each  50  chick¬ 
ens. 

Last  Spring 
found  that  I 
large  hatches.  The  eggs  I  set  under  hens 
and  those  I  sold  my  neighbors  proved  to 
be  very  fertile,  and  we  got  frequent 
hatches  of  14  chicks  from  15  eggs.  The 
chicks  hatched  from  these  eggs  were  big, 
plump  and  hardy,  and  if  I  lost  any  ex¬ 
cept  by  accident  I  did  not  find  them. 
They  grew  rapidly,  feathered  early  and 
were  in  every  way  all  right. 

Last  Fall  my  hens  molted  without  giv¬ 
ing  me  any  trouble,  and  during  last  Win¬ 
ter  they  laid  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Except  for  a  little  Alfalfa  meal  which 
was  mixed  in  the  mash  they  had  no  green 
feed  all  Winter. 

Last  year  I  raised  a  lot  of  capons  and 
White  Rocks.  These  grew  so  well  that 
they  weighed  an  average  of  exacly  10  lbs. 
each  when  they  were  sold  at  8 %  months 
of  age,  at  a  price  that  gave  me  a  profit 
over  feed  cost  of  about  $1.50  each. 


WdEGGS  from  the  Sun  all  Winter! 

0-BUSS 

(Puts  the  Sun’s  Heat,  Health  and  Vital 
Ultraviolet  Rays  to  Work. for  You? 


when  I  began  hatching  I 
getting  surprisingly 


was 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO 

KnowaMOiital 

EVERYBODY’S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE  will  answer  any 
question  about  poultry.  A  handsome  monthly,  well 
illustrated,  written  by  EMINENT  authorities,  in  a  way 
anyone  can  understand.  Tells  how  to  get  the  most  profit 
and  pleasure  out  of  chickens.  Sample  froe,  or  send  25c 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  9  months  trial.  3  years  for  $1 .00. 
Everybody’s  Poultry  Magazine,  Drawer  K,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 
ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Di 


New  York. 


MILLER  PURVIS. 


Stop  Feeding  HENS 
for  NOTHING  In 
Cold  Weather 

There’s  a  cold  storage 
egg  shortage  now.  Egg 
Prices  WILL  BE 
HIGH  again  THIS 
winter.  Willyou 
__  have  eggs  to  sell  at 

a  big  PROFIT,  or  will  you  feed  your  hens  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Invest  6c  per  hen — the  winter  market  price  of 
just  ONE  egg  — in  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Put  it  on  a 
scratch  shed,  or  on  your  poultry  house  front,  and 
on  windows  in  place  of  glass._The_Ultra-Violet  rays 
this  wonderful  material  admits  will  keep  your  hens 
healthy  and  active  and  they’ll  lay  to  the  limit  in 
this  cozy,  warm,  sunlit  room — even  in  zero  weather. 
Your  hens,  under  Flex-O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the 
cost  of  this  material  in  a  few  days  —  then  they’ll 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profits  all  thru  the 
cold  months.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  proved  this 
last  year.  YOU  can  do  it  THIS  year.  15  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  is  all  you  need  for  100  hens.  Use  same 
15  yard3  in  Spring  for  baby  chicks.  They’ll  grow 
faster  and  won’t  get  rickets.  See  Our  Special  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  on  this  exact  amount,  below. 

Flex-O-Glass 
Is  EASY  to 
INSTALL 

You  don’t  need  any 
special  mill  work,  no 
elaborate  frames,  no 
special  tools  to  make 
a  Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  re¬ 
place  your  glass  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  with  this  Ultra-Violet  ray  ad¬ 
mitting  material.  Just  cut  to  size 
and  nail  on.  Wind  can’t  tear  it  off. 

There  is  only  One  FLEX>0-GLASS 

All  flexible  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass.  The 
genuine  Is  made  on  special  cloth  base  having  a  scientific¬ 
ally  calculated  mesh  that  admits  the  most  Ultra-Violet 
rays  and  at  the  same  time  Is  doubly  strong  and  durable 
to  resist  wind,  rain,  ice  and  snow  for  many  seasons. 
Flex-O-Glass  users  and  State  Experiment  Stations  find 
Flex-O-Glass  stays  bright  and  new  much  longer  than 
other  materials.  There  is  only  one  Flex-O-Glass  and 
every  yard  is  marked  for  your  protection.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Act  NOW 
on  our  Special  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

PRICES— ALL  POSTAGE  PREPAID 
Per  yd.  36  InchesTwlde:  1  yd.  SOc:  5  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00); 
10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50) ;  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00) ; 

100  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  187,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Make  Storm-Doors  and  Windows  Out  of  Screens 

Don’t  let  your  porch  be 
a  cold,  bleak,  useless 
snow  trap  this  winter. 

Tack  a  few  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  over  the 
screening  or  on  1x2  in. 
wood  strips  easily.  Save 
fuel,  avoid  drafts  and 
enjoy  a  warm, 
sunlit  roomfiood- 
edwith  anabund- 
ance  of  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Use 
for  work,  read¬ 
ing,  rest  or  health  room.  Also 
makes  a  healthful  children’s 
playhouse  as  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  overcome  child’s  aching 
legs  (rickets).  Also  overcome 
many  other  diseases  in  adults 
as  well  as  in  children.  The 
American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  Flex-O-Glass  for  health  rooms. 
Take  their  advice.  Make  YOUR  porch  into  a  health 
room  or  children’s  playhouse  NOW. 

Special  TRIAL  OFFER 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

A  large  roll  of  Flex-O-Glass  3  feet  wide  and  45  feett 
long  (15  square  yards)  will  be  sent  you  postpaid; 
for  $5.00.  Or  we  will  send  30  yards  (3  x  90  ft.)  for 
$9.50,  as  many  people  use  15  yards  for  a  Scratch 
Shed  and  15  yards  for  porches,  windows,  etc.  Use 
Flex-O-Glass  15  days  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  24  hour  service.  Mail  a 
check  or  money  order  today.  Take  advantage  of  tips 
money  back  guarantee  Trial  Offer  —  today. 

Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  | 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  187 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Replace  Brok¬ 
en  Windows 

For  garage,  bam,  hog- 
house,  school  house 
windows,  etc.  Flex-O- 
Glass  scatters  warm, 
and  healthful  light  to 
every  corner  of  the 
room  better  than 
glass.  Holds  the  heats 
longer.  Remember — 
just  cut  with  shears 
and  tack  on.  Looks 
neat,  stays  bright  and 
fresh  many  seasons. 


Find  enclosed  S _ for  which  send  me. - 

yards  of  Flex-O-GIass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  If  1  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  it  for  1 5  days  I  may  return  it  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name _ _ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

j  Town. _ 

I 

|  R.F.D _ 

la  — ■  —  ■—  — 


_ State. _ 


HY-VlTA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free- — won’t 
freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  •  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  •  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  ...  7.SO 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  286  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


LA  S>r  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket  "  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.515  Indianapolis. Ind- 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Slash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.26)8  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


ra 

I  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks? 

S  rn!  H  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

Wi W  MANN’S  LATEb* * SoTne°cutter 

B  I  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

|10  Days'  Free  Trial.  N o  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■KF.W.MANN  CO.,Boz  is  MILFORD, MASS.  M 


Poultry  and  Fruit  Thieves 
in  Ohio 

Throughout  Ohio  we  have  what  are 
known  as  Ohio  State  Police,  these  bein 
groups  of  respectable  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  banded  together  for  their  pro 
teetion,  and  working  under  a  charter  from 
the  State  which  gives  them  authority  to 
make  arrests. 

During  the  fruit  season  these  men  pa¬ 
trol  the  roads,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  large  farms  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cellen  chance  of  stealing  fruit  undetected 
Over  one  week-end  this  season  they  ar¬ 
rested  eight,  seven  men  and  one  woman, 
who  was  dressed  as  a  man,  refused  to 
stop  when  ordered  to  do  so,  and  received 
a  load  of  buckshot  in  consequence,  which 
sent  her  to  the  hospital  for  10  days.  Up¬ 
on  her  release  she  was  given  a  sentence 
of  30  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $25  and 
costs,  the  former  being  suspended  upon 
good  behavior.  Six  of  the  men  received 
the  same  sentence,  the  seventh  being 
given  a  sentence  of  30  days,  suspended, 
and  a  fine  of  $90  and  costs,  as  he  was 
carrying  a  revolver  when  arrested  in  the 
vineyard.  No  action  was  even  spoken  of 
against  the  man  who  did  the  shooting, 
who  incidentally  was  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  although  the  woman 
threatened  prosecution,  she  evidently 
does  not  dare  take  her  case  into  court. 

Such  vigorous  action  at  the  start  of 
the  grape  season  must  have  discouraged 
others  for  there  was  a  dearth  of  stealing 
in  this  vicinity,  especially  at  farms  where 
the  owners  were  known  to  be  members  of 
the  local  camp.  At  a  neighboring  town, 
however,  where  there  were  no  patrols,  the 
thieves  were  very  active.  Some  such 
banding  together  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution  to  the  farmer’s  problem,  as  the 
professional  policemen,  no  matter  how 
willing,  cannot  serve  effectively  over  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  territory.  H.  A.  c. 


Electric  Heater 

for  use  in  poultry  pails— safe,  economic,  durable. 

$2.50  each 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St..  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  has  built  this  business  to 
oue  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  RED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM.  57  Taunton  St..  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Bax  225  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Tancred  Leghorn  Pullets  y^iblg 

Hens.  Records  254-312.  Free  range.  Quality  selections. 
Priced  right.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANKS'  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  GETTYSBURG.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Rocks,  Wyandottes 

and  Leghorn**,  from  State 
Supervised  lloeks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


BROILER  CHICKS 


ROCKS  AND 
REDS 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 

RA^i  Fng  WINTER  BROILERS  ?SKI 

I  can  supply  you  with  sturdy,  healthy  Barred  Rock  or 
Red  Chicks  from  now  on.  Prices  on  request. 

R.  E.  LOVELL  -  CANTERBURY,  CONN. 


schweglersTHQROBRED-Basy 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAY”  VPIIUIVa 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


PARKS'  B?EoD  LAV  BARRED  ROCK 


? 


l’hey  have  been  laying  their  way  into  populaiity.  Parts  Strain,  tno  strain  of  quality  pro¬ 
tected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  strain.  Care¬ 
fully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities  since  1889. 

Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified  Rock  Laying  Records.  It  has  outlived 
hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a 
few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  CHICKS  AND  ECCS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  vou’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early.  Remsmber-Every  egg  and  • 
pV(.rv  chick  we  offer  for  sale  are  produced  from  individuals  that  I  have  personally  selected  and  mated.  Get  our  fr«e 
catalog  and  latest  prices.  _ J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


not  in  any 


“ Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

‘I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  nocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  1 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites. 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from  selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
high  nicotine  content.  Mix  2  lbs  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting  Folder  free.  Send  $1 .00  for  lO-lo. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  *1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  freight 
paid,  S5. 00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.00  West  of  the'Mississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co  •  i  Lancaster,  Penna. 
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‘Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  3,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  use  your  three  little  envelopes  every 
year  to  send  the  10-week  subscription  to 
different  friends,  generally  resulting  in 
steadfast  subscribers.  It  is  as  little  as 
I  can  do  for  you  for  the  benefits  derived. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  G.  D. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
counts.  We  seldom  get  far  ahead  of  our 
friends  in  matter  of  credits.  Their  help 
where  and  when  it  is  needed  is  what 
makes  a  strong,  independent  farm  paper 
of  this  kind  possible. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Numismatic  Co., 
of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  dealers  in  old  coins, 
are  reliable?  I  sent  them  four  cents  for 
a  coin  folder.  They  sent  it,  but  now 
they  want  $1  more  for  a  large  book  of 
coins.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  fake.  If  so  I 
wish  you  would  show  them  up  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  s.  A.  W. 

Maine. 

The  Numismatic  Co.,  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  advertises  to  buy  old  money  and 
rare  coins.  The  advertisement  of  the 
company  appearing  in  the  public  press 
asks  that  four  cents  be  sent  for  a  coin 
folder.  Then  the  follow-up  letter  asks 
for  $1  for  a  “coin  encyclopedia.”  We  take 
it  that  the  primary  object  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  sell  this  encyclopedia  of  rare 
coins  rather  than  the  expressed  purpose 
of  buying  old  coins.  The  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  repeatedly  refused  by 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  received  from  Z.  J.  Stoddard, 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  an  order  for  Dahlia 
roots  amounting  to  $145,  and  asking  for 
30  days  time.  He  gives  as  references  the 
Farmers’  Trust  Co.,  but  does  not  give 
their  address,  so  I  presume  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Mt.  Holly.  Will  you  look  up 
his  standing  and  advise  me  as  to  his  re¬ 
sponsibility?  Any  expense  for  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  charges  or  other  expense 
will  be  remitted  upon  receipt  of  state¬ 
ment.  c.  E.  W. 

Michigan. 

Z.  J.  Stoddard  is  one  of  a  dozen  names 
employed  by  R.  J.  Gibbons,  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  been  warned  a 
number  of  times  against  sending  him 
orders  and  remittances.  We  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  inquirer  to  ship  only  on  receipt 
of  certified  check. 

I  would  like  information  about  the 
Menhenitt  Show  Card  Co.,  in  Canada ; 
are  they  reliable?  I  am  sending  you  one 
of  their  application  blanks  on  which  they 
also  have  their  guarantee.  Why  do  they 
put  the  guarantee  on  the.  same  paper?  Is 
it  so  that  when  you  send  your  application 
you  won't  have  a  guarantee?  I  wouldn't 
mind  paying  for  the  course  if  they  are 
reliable.  K.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

There  were  many  of  these  show  card 
concerns  that  advertised  extensively  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  closed  up  by  the  government  under 
the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  insyls. 
All  of  them  are  essentially  easy-money 
schemes.  Leave  them  alone. 

Two  men  posing  as  doctors  are  around 
claiming  these  sweat  boxes  cure  every¬ 
thing.  I  am  enclosing  booklets  of  Vit-O- 
Net  Electric  Magnetic  Blanket  they  left 
with  me.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
them?  According  to  this  there  is  no 
more  need  of  doctors.  H.  E. 

New  York. 

The  electric  blankets  which  we  have 
seen  are  evidently  an  outgrowth,  or  over¬ 
growth,  of  the  old-time  electric  belt, 
which,  in  its  day,  was  warranted  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  the  healing  miracles  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Vit-O-Net.  These  electric 
blankets  consist  of  fine  copper  wire  woven 
into  a  blanket  and  arranged  to  connect 
with  an  electric  light  socket.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  electric  current  through  these, 
or  any  other  wires,  generates  heat,  due  to 
the  resistance  to  the  current  offered  by 
the  wire.  This  heat  has  the  same  medi¬ 
cinal  value  that  an  equal  amount  from  a 
hot  brick  under  the  mattress  would  have. 
The  literature  accompanying  these 
blankets  is  the  customary  mixture  of 
sense  and  nonsense,  the  latter  being  much 
more  in  evidence.  While  the  curative 
value  of  the  blankets  is  attributed  to 
the  “magnetism”  generated,  the  reader  is 
warned  that  magnetism  from  other  elec¬ 


trical  appliances  is  valueless.  We  should 
go  further  and  say  that  the  magnetism 
induced  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  the  wire  of  an  electric  blanket  is 
also  valueless  from  a  medical  standpoint, 
and  we  are  very  sure  that  we  shall  be 
confirmed  in  this  statement  by  “physi¬ 
cians,  hospitals  and  health  authorities” 
of  at  least  equal  standing  and  credibility 
to  the  unnamed  ones  mentioned  in  the 
circulars  as  endorsing  the  Vit-O-Net. 


...  at  Night  while  my 


cc 


Neighbors  are  Sleeping” 


Having  read  Publisher’s  Desk  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  nearly  20  years,  I  come  to 
you  for  some  advice  and  assistance.  About 
a  year  ago  my  son  Harold,  just  past  17 
years  at  the  time,  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  took  up  a  physicial  training 
course  which  Earle  E.  Liederman  of 
New  York  City.  He  took  some  lessons 
and  paid  $19,  then  stopped.  Liederman 
now  threatens  to  sue  and  my  son  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  New  York  lawyer 
demanding  immediate  settlement.  I  con¬ 
sulted  an  attorney  and  he  laughed  and 
said  Liederman  had  no  legal  claim  what¬ 
ever  as  no  contract  with  a  minor  was 
valid  except  for  food,  shelter  and  one  or 
two  other  necessities.  I  am  enclosing 
Liederman’s  last  letter,  also  the  letter 
from  his  attorney.  Would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  ?  w.  L.  c.. 

New  York. 

The  attorney’s  advice  to  this  subscri¬ 
ber  is  sound.  A  minor  cannot  contract  a 
legal  obligation.  The  threat  to  bring 
suit  is  only  a  bluff.  If  a  case  against  a 
minor  were  brought  into  court  it  would 
be  promptly  thrown  out. 

Will  you  give  me  the  standing  of  the 
True-fit  Optical  Co.,  301  Laflin  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  ?  W.  E.  C. 

Virginia. 

We  do  not  find  any  rating  for  the  True- 
fit  Optical  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  further¬ 
more,  we  would  not  recommend  purchas¬ 
ing  glasses  by  mail.  Those  having  eye 
trouble  or  failing  vision  should  consult 
an  oculist,  and  have  their  eyes  properly 
measured  for  glasses. 

Will  you  gave  me  information  on  M-V 
All-weather  Train  Controller  Co.,  197 
Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  ?  I  have  a 
friend  who  bought  shares  in  1923  at 
their  New  York  office  and  has  not  heard 
much  about  it  since.  Is  it  a  good  sound 
investment?  d.  k.  t. 

New  York. 

M-V  All-weather  Train  Control  stock 
might  be  said  to  be  a  perpetual  promo¬ 
tion — it  has  none  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  investment.  The  friend  in 
this  case  will  have  to  consider  himself 
a  victim  of  a  get-rich-quick  promotion 
scheme.  His  holdings  may  pay  dividends 
in  causing  him  to  avoid  similar  spurious 
propositions.  That  is  the  only  hope. 

Let  me  know  the  advisability  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Vendometer  Co.  Enclosed 
reprint  from  Commercial  World  regarding 
Vendometer  Co.  w.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Vendometer  Co.  is  promoting  a 
machine  to  dispense  soft  drinks,  ice 
cream,  etc.,  by  a  money-in-the-slot  sys¬ 
tem.  As  to  the  subscriber’s  inquiry  of 
the  advisability  of  investing  in  the  stock 
of  the  company  our  reply  is  “don’t !” 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  sends  us  a 
collection  of  return  postal  cards  offering 
everything  free  from  automobiles  to  treat¬ 
ment  for  various  forms  of  human  ills. 
There  are  some  two  dozen  of  these  cards 
most  of  which  are  deceptions  and  frauds. 
By  combining  the  cards  in  one  collection 
they  pass  through  the  mails  under  one- 
cent  postage,  while  it  wou4d  cost  a  cent 
each  if  sent  separately.  Three  or  possi¬ 
bly  four  of  the  offers  in  the  collection, 
might  by  a  stretch  of  conscience  be  con¬ 
sidered  legitimate.  The  management  of 
the  four  houses  in  question  cannot  be  said 
to  be  very  particular  of  the  company  they 
keep.  No  doubt  these  cards  are  being 
sent  out  to  large  lists  of  people  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  And  who 
can  say  that  their  name  is  not  on  such 
“sucker  lists?”  The  stove  is  the  only 
safe  receptacle  for  such  literature  when 
received. 


Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  best  column 
printed  in  any  paper  for  any  man  or  wo¬ 
man.  Thank  you.  R.  E.  W. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  above  comment  is  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  on  business  houses. 
We  are  naturally  pleased  to  have  the 
work  so  highly  commended.  The  co-op¬ 
eration  of  readers  is  a  big  factor  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  department  helpful. 


C XAn  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

A  fruit  and  truck  farmer  of 
New  York  state  is  so  located 
that  he  can  ship  his  products 
to  New  York,  Albany  or  Pitts- 
held.  He  obtains  the  market 
prices  in  these  centers  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  then  ships  to  the 
one  in  which  they  are  highest. 

“I  obtain  the  market  price,” 
he  says,  ‘‘between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
agree  on  the  price,  load  my 
trucks,  and  make  the  deliveries 
at  night  while  my  neighbors 
are  sleeping.” 

Thousands  of  grain  and  stock 
farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  also  use  the  telephone 
when  they  are  ready  to  sell. 
The  work  of  a  whole  year  may 
hinge  on  the  result  of  a  few 
days.  It’s  easy  to  lose  $io  a 
steer  by  selling  at  the  wrong 
time. 

The  telephone  ends  isolation. 
It  runs  important  errands.  Or¬ 
ders  extra  parts  when  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Buys  and  sells  at 
the  best  price.  Is  a  guardian  in 
time  of  accident  or  sickness. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
in  Stump  Pullers 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Smith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn7 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  Jgl  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OMVV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs  — money- 
saver  on  al  1  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  lord  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bellevtllo,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouireinents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeli  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
316-224  Dennison  Blit.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


B. 


If  you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  and 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


Make  Lumber  With  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 


Patented 


Name . . , 
Address 


Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 
Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fleeing  as  before  an  in¬ 
vading  army  with  only  a  few  clothes  and 
household  goods  hastily  assembled,  farm¬ 
ers  for  miles  around  and  residents  of  the 
little  town  of  Jefferson,  Kan.,  Nov.  18, 
left  their  homes  ahead  of  a  terrific  blast 
which  wrecked  the  plant  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Torpedo  Company  and  shook  the 
country  for  three  miles  around.  Fore¬ 
warned  of  the  impending  explosion  at 
the  plant,  a  mile  south  of  Jefferson, 
school  was  dismissed  quickly  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  residents  fled  by  motor  car, 
truck  and  on  foot  to  the  country  north  of 
town.  Farmers,  Avarned  by  telephone, 
began  a  general  exodus  for  places  of 
safety.  There  were  no  casualties.  The 
blast  of  380  quarts  of  nitro-glycerine 
came  nearly  an  hour  after  the  plant  had 
taken  fire.  The  blaze  Avas  started  by  the 
explosion  of  a  nitrator,  when  an  engine 
broke  down.  Toaviis  and  cities  as  far  as 
Parsons,  Kan.,  30  miles  northeast  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  felt  the  shock. 

George  Peters,  21,  of  New  York  City, 
and  John  S.  Elliott,  28,  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  received  sentences  of  10  years  and 
20  lashes  each  at  London,  Ont.,  Nov.  18, 
after  pleading  guilty  of  holding  up  a  rail¬ 
way  station  on  Nov.  7. 

The  injunction  granted  by  Judge  Lang- 
ham  Nov.  17  against  striking  coal  miners 
at  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  so  SAveeping  that  it 
forbids  their  going  to  church  or  approach¬ 
ing  any  stranger — miner  or  not — and  pre¬ 
vents  the  United  Mine  Workers  from 
giving  food  to  union  men.  The  Clearfield 
Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  injunction,  also  had  written 
into  it  the  more  usual  clauses  prohibit¬ 
ing  picketing,  assembling,  loitering,  etc. 
Strikers  may  not  approach  another  man, 
even  though  the  man  approached  has  no 
intention  of  seeking  employment  at  the 
company’s  mines.  The  Avhole  effect  of 
the  injunction  is  to  isolate  the  strikers, 
cutting  them  off  from  all  relief  from  their 
union. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  National  Guard  Avere  patrolling 
coal  mines  in  Boulder  and  Weld  counties, 
30  miles  north  of  Denver,  Col.,  Nov.  21, 
following  a  clash  at  Columbine  mine,  near 
Lafayette.  Five  miners  lost  their  lives 
in  the  fight,  three  more  are  near  death 
and  25  persons,  including  eight  members 
of  the  State  police,  were  injured  less  se¬ 
riously.  Columbine  is  owned  by  the 
Itocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  and  has 
been  working  each  day  since  the  strike 
began,  Oct.  18.  It  was  the  only  mine,  in 
the  district  to  keep  open,  although  with 
reduced  forces.  Several  previous  dem¬ 
onstrations  had  been  made  against  the 
property  by  the  marching  pickets  that 
have  paraded  through  parts  of  Colorado 
during  the  last  month.  In  previous  dem¬ 
onstrations,  however',  the  State  police, 
deputy  sheriffs  and  mine  guards  have 
fallen"  back  and  permitted  the  miners  to 
march  unmolested. 

For  participating  in  the  robbery  of  the 
First  State  Bank  at  Tehucaua,  Texas,  A. 
P.  Bruton  was  given,  the  death  penalty 
by  the  jurv  before  Avhich  he  Avas  tried  at 
Groesbeck,'  Limestone  County,  Nov.  21. 
No  shots  were  fired  in  the  hold-up.  Four 
other  men  arrested  for  the  robbery,  in 
which  about  $2,000  was  taken,  aviII  be 
tried  later.  One  of  those  under  arrest  is 
Bruton’s  brother.  The  penalty  is  the 
most  severe  returned  in  a  bank  robbery 
case  in  Texas  for  years.  Some  convictions 
have  brought  99-year  sentences.  Any 
robbery  with  firearms  in  Texas  may  bring 
the  death  penalty. 

Conviction  of  William  P.  Kelioe,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  NeAv  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment,  for  conspiracy,  in  permitting 
noil-pasteurized  bootleg  milk  to  enter  the 
city  Avas  upheld  Nov.  22  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Kelioe,  who  is  serving  an  in¬ 
determinate  term  in  the  City  Penitentiary, 
is  alleged  to  have  collected  $1  a  can  on 
the  bootleg  milk  for  protecting  the  boot¬ 
leggers.  The  High  Court’s  opinion  held 
that  Avhether  the  Health  Department’s 
rules  and  regulations  Avere  constitutional 
was  not  involved. 

WASHINGTON. — The  first  resolution 
to  be  presented  to  the  incoming  Congress, 
one  by  Representative  and  former  Sena¬ 
tor  Theodore  E.  Burton  (R.,  Ohio),  will 
probably  result  in  a  debate  greater  than 
that  caused  by  the  proposal  that  Ave  eft- 
ter  the  World  Court.  Mr.  Burton  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  United  States  prohibit  ex¬ 
portation  of  arms  or  munitions  to  any 
country  that  engages  in  an  aggressive  war 
in  violation  of  any  agreement  it  may  have 
made  to  settle  its  differences  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  other  peaceful  means.  It  is,  in  a 
degree,  extension  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  tOAvard  Latin  America  to  the 
Avhole  world.  It  goes  even  further  than 
that  policy,  which  so  far  limits  the  arms 
embargo  to  nations  engaged  in  domestic 
Avar,  and  in  practice  means  that  only  the 
recognized  government  can  get  war  ma¬ 
terials  from  this  country,  and  the  recog¬ 
nized  government  only  by  positive  .sanc¬ 
tion  by  this  government.  Burton  will  be 
presumed  to  have  the  countenance  of 
the  Administration,  for  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  as  delegate  to  the.  League 
of  Nations  Conference  on  Traffic  in  Arms 
in  1925.  He  is  a  member  of  the  War 
Debt  Commission,  Avas  picked  by  the 
President  to  make  the  keynote  speech  at 
tlie  Cleveland  National  Convention  in 
1924.  and  has  been  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  House  the  spokesman  for  the 
Administration  on  foreign  matters. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Oswego  is  to 
entertain  the  eighteenth  annual^  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Necv  York  State  Vegetable 
Gro Avers’  Association,  Jan.  4  and  5,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  President  J. 
D.  Ameele  of  Williamson.  The  program 
provides  for  general  sessions  and  for  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  on  muck-land  crops,  up¬ 
land  crops,  and  potatoes.  Marketing 
problems  are  being  emphasized.  There 
Avill  also  be  several  question  box  sessions 
where  printed  queries  may  be  called  for 
by  number  or  others  may  be  submitted. 
The  vegetable  and  trade  shoAVS  have  . be¬ 
come  a  jirominent  feature  of  the  meeting. 
The  State  Armory  provides  ample  space 
and  excellent  facilities  for  both  exhibits 
and  meetings.  The  banquet  will  be  held 
atvthe  Hotel  Pontiac  Wednesday  evening. 
County  leaders  in  4-H  Club  work  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  outstanding  potato  show 
with  competition  from  junior  growers  in 
all  quarters  of  the  State. 

C.  S.  Barrett  of  Union  City,  Ga.,  Avas 
re-elected  president  of  the  Farmers’  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Co-operative  Union  at  the 
organization’s  annual  convention  at  Des 
Moines,  IoAva,  Nov.  17,  defeating  the  op¬ 
position  candidate,  E.  M.  Pollard  of  Ne- 
hawka,  Neb.,  59  to  45. 

Complaining  that  gunners  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  are  building  arti¬ 
ficial  islands  in  the  bay  for  use  in  wild 
foAA'l  shooting,  residents  along  the  NeAV 
Jersey  shore  have  filed  a  report  with  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  charging  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laAv.  The  charge  is  made 
that  the  building  of  artificial  islands  for 
duck  shooting  purposes  is  contrary  to  the 
clause  which  states  “it  shall  be  unlaxvful 
for  any  person  to  gun  for  ducks  and  geese 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  feet  from 
ice  or  meadoAV  bank.”  The  islands  are 
being  built  on  piling  and  filled  in  with 
meadow  sod. 


SHINE^ITH  N".  GREETING  CARDS 

Order  Your  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Cards  Now  I 

A  SPECIAL  BOX  OF  21  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  EN  S*  .00 
GRAVED  CARDS  with  ENVELOPES  to  match  for  1 
Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied. 

MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  41  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 

Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  GloverHay  delivered.  Terms  draft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Eust  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  on  poultry  farm  near 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  Avhite;  cooking,  baking, 
private  family,  no  washing;  only  those  want¬ 
ing  all-year  position  wanted;  give  particulars  in 
first  letter;  wages  $65.  ADA’ERTISER  3129, 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


A  NICE  position  is  open  for  a  single  man  in  a 
New  Jersey  State  institution  as  head  farmer; 
must  know  dairying  and  general  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  growing;  must  live  in  the  institu¬ 
tion;  living  conditions  very  good.  ADA’ERTISER 
3132,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  A’illage,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — -Three  permanent  servants  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  two  on  Maryland  farm;  man,  gardener, 
handyman;  Avomen,  one  as  cook,  other  as  cham¬ 
bermaid-nurse  for  healthy  two-year-old  boy.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3110.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  stating  Avages  desired  and  references. 


WANTED — Exeprienced  poultryman,  single,  pre¬ 
fer  man  experienced  in  raising  pheasants, 
ducks,  turkeys,  geese;  dressing  poultry  for  pri¬ 
vate  use;  must  be  neat  and  clean  about  work; 
private  estate;  no  booze;  references.  H.  A. 
BYINGTON,  Manager,  Belmont  Farm,  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio. 


WANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework  in 
country;  modern  house.  AA’rite  MRS.  NOR¬ 
THROP,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  Avhite  girl  to  assist  mother 
with  housework  and  care  of  three  small  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  3141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  Avife  to  do  all  Avork  on  one- 
man  farm;  must  understand  care  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  production  of  milk  and  butter-making; 
good  farm  buildings;  house  equipped  Avitli  bath 
and  electric  lights;  usual  privileges;  state  age, 
experience  and  Avages  expected.  HUDSON 
GUILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  liouseworker  for  country;  good 
home  for  mother  with  child;  three  adults; 
outside  living  quarters;  thoroughly  modern.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orcliardist— 3,000  bearing  De¬ 
licious,  Saps,  Lov’ry,  on  shares,  50-50.  MT. 
GRANVIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Ya. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  married,  good 
milker  and  calf  raiser ;  no  boozer;  good  job 
for  good  man;  $75,  house,  light  and  other 
privileges.  Address  J.  AV.  HARDY,  Rt.  4,  Box 
190,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  good  laundress  or  Housekeeper; 
man  gardener,  experienced  Avith  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  or  poultry;  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  capable  of  acquiring 
results,  private  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER 
3117,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker, 


COUPLE  want  position  as  caretakers;  middle- 
aged  man,  handy,  good  gardener  and  poultry; 
wife  Avill  assist  at  anything;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultry  manager  having  operated 
large  plants  for  15  years,  first-class  refer¬ 
ences,  well  educated,  intelligent,  36,  with 
small  family,  is  open  for  position  on  large 
plant  or  estate;  state  details  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3136,  care  Rural 
NeAv-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Dairy  producing  Grade  A 
raAV  milk;  experienced  in  bottling,  testing, 
separating,  butter-making,  cottage  cheese,  pas¬ 
teurizing.  ADVERTISER  3138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 155-aere  dairy  and  grain  farm,  im¬ 
proved  road,  running  water  in  house  and 
barn,  large  hip  roof  barn,  equipped  for  18  cows; 
two  silos;  excellent  milk  market;  6  miles  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  $45  per  acre.  ADVERTISER 
3134,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  from  100  acres  or  more; 

must  be  near  good  road.  A.  MILLER,  140 
Kearny  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Burlington,  N.  J.;  trees  12  years  old,  all 
late  varieties;  of  apples;  seven-room  brick 
house  with  bath  and  heater;  six-car  garage; 
$15,000,  Avill  help  finance.  DR.  MARCUS  W. 
NEWCOMB,  BroAvns  Mills,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  Americans,  active,  re¬ 
liable,  as  caretakers  or  as  gardener,  handy¬ 
man,  cook,  general  houseAVork;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3137,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  fronting  two  streets,  40  feet; 

concrete  building  18x38  feet,  frame  building; 
good  location  for  machinist;  price  reasonable. 
TUCKER,  Berlin,  Md. 


AVHAT  opportunity  for  a  man  with  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  garden,  poultry,  farm,  handy 
with  tools;  no  booze  or  tobacco.  ADA’ERTISER 
3139,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  or  herdsman;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  life  experience  in  poultry, 
feeding  and  breeding  purebred  animals,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  tractors  and  modern  machinery. 
Address  GEORGE  E.  ATKINSON,  17  Mt.  Airy 
Rd.,  Beraardsville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  teamster,  woodsman,  caretaker;  Swed¬ 
ish;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3140, 
care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  farm-raised  man  and 
wife;  American,  middle-aged;  man,  auto  me¬ 
chanic,  farm  machinery,  fireman;  woman,  cook, 
no  laundry;  furnish  Reo  speed  wagon  truck  if 
desired;  Maryland  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  or  invalid  nursing;  references 
given.  Write  BOX  446,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


MALE  nurse  wants  situation,  long  experience 
in  care  of  nervous  mental  cases;  private  or 
sanatorium.  L.  F.  RADIGAN,  17  Eldred  St., 
MiddletOAvn,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  Protestant,  middle-aged  woman, 
excellent  food  manager  and  cook,  Avishes  posi¬ 
tion;  have  worked  at  country  estates;  excellent 
references;  heated  home  and  near  school  es¬ 
sential;  have  boy  10;  write  stating  wages. 
MRS.  H.  SMITH,  Box  113,  Contooeook,  N.  H. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position;  dairy  or  poultry 
farm;  some  experience;  good  home  appreci¬ 
ated.  ADVERTISER  3144,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  ages  50-30,  one  child,  caretakers.  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  private  family,  hotel  or  poultry 
farm;  wife  good  cook;  man  houseman.  E.  WAL¬ 
LACE,  R.  1,  Hingham,  Mass. 


MATURE  Avornan,  cooking;  small  family  adults; 

no  laundry;  not  interested  farm.  MRS. 
HAYWOOD,  5  Wall  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  with  small  family,  age 
28,  college  trained,  desires  position  in  large 
herd;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
dairying  including  production  of  certified  milk, 
calf  raising  and  A.  R.  work;  capable  of  doing 
OAvn  veterinary  Avork;  best  of  references  from 
present  employer.  ADVERTISER  3146,  care 
Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  man  nurse  would  like  position 
as  companion-nurse  to  semi-invalid;  country 
preferred.  NEIL  PAIRCE,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  Avishes  position  as  a  working  fore¬ 
man;  I  knoAV  all  lines  of  farming  and  handling 
team  and  stock,  all  life  experience;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  J.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  30,  wants  permanent  position  on,  private 
estate  or  commercial  farms;  have  been  Avork- 
ing  in  this  country  %  year  on  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farm,  2  as  herdsman,  1  as  poultryman, 
with  very  good  college  and  home-training;  best 
references;  state  all  particulars  including  Avages 
in  first  letter.  A.  GEORGE,  351  East  14th  St., 
NeAV  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  an 

American  Protestant  young  lady  of  refinement, 
not  of  the  servant  type,  but  absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy  and  reliable  in  every  respect;  no  in¬ 
cumbrances;  in  an  American  Protestant,  refined 
modest  home  in  suburb  or  country;  finest  recom¬ 
mendations;  salary  $15  per  Aveek.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3149,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


82-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  monthly  milk  check 
$445;  poultry  last  year  $2,000;  8-room  steam 
heated  house,  copper,  brass  plumbing;  city 
lights;  State  road,  6%  miles  to  city,  %  mile 
State  college;  without  stock  and  tools,  $9,500. 
Address  SUNNY  RIDGE  FARM,  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


MODEL  large  dairy  barns.  Alfalfa  and  corn 
farm,  without  stock.  WILFRED  EPES,  Black- 
stone,  Va. 


50-ACRE  fruit  and  early  truck  farm,  famous 
river  front  section,  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
16  miles  from  Philadelphia,  2  miles  from  city 
of  12,000;  32  acres  bearing  apples  and  peaches; 
good  buildings;  increasing  income;  all  equip¬ 
ment  included;  must  sacrifice;  $3,500  cash,  will 
finance  balance.  OWNER,  Room  201  Land  Title 
Building,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  HummelstoAvn ;  broAvustone  house,  all  eon- 
veniences,  exceptional  Avater  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


WANTED  to  rent — Farm  50-100  acres,  house, 
barn,  woodland,  fruit  trees;  S0-90  miles  out 
Long  Island,  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
3114,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  100-aere  poultry,  dairy 
farm:  State  road;  good  buildings  near  vil¬ 
lage,  railroad;  2,200  Leghorn  hens;  net  returns 
from  hens  in  tAvo  years  Avill  pay  for  farm;  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  water  front  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Eastern  Shore,  Grasonville,  Md. ;  excel¬ 
lent  fishing,  oystering,  crabbing,  trapping  and 
boating;  finest  hunting  in  the  country;  a  good 
place  for  sportsmen.  C.  WATSON,  OAvner, 
Winslow,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped; 

state  price;  State  road  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3145,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


108  ACRES,  extra  water,  level,  good  buildings, 
new  silo  12x36,  four  acres  corn  filled  it; 
Owner  not  able  to  Avork  it;  will  sell  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice;  no  agents;  will  bear  closest  inspection. 
W  M.  SMITH,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


house  near  State  road,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  W.  LAWRANCE,  Box  43,  West- 
brookville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  for  sale  on 
easy  terms  with  or  Avithout  stock;  65  miles 
from  New  York;  in  village  on  State  road;  105 
acres;  stabling  for  50  coavs,  two  silos,  milker 
Delco  light.  H.  R.  HURLEY,  234  N.  Broad 
St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


25- ACRES  of  park,  small  pond  and  timber  land 
for  sale;  ideal  location  on  good  road  for  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  or  country  home;  near  Albany;  price 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3148,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J. ;  good  buildings,  electricity,  running  Ava¬ 
ter,  brook,  Avoods,  good  soil;  $5,800;  equipped  if 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3147,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


tion,  clover  or  buckAvheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  vou  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 


CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 


XJvxAij  1  v  ClvV  Cfj  O  JIQS. 


$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  buckwheat, 
here,  60,  $5.70.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus 
N.  Y. 


iiUSTJUTTliiK’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  com), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Fa. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  tAvo  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS  Oto,  IoAva. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pilloAV,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey  with  comb,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.45;  extracted,  $1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.15, 
postpaid  into  third  zone.  W.  H.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


QUALITY  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decorat¬ 
ing,  guaranteed  or  money  back.  A.  J.  GORDY, 
Milton,  Del. 


LADIES — A  reduction  in  hair  work;  send  comb¬ 
ings  to  me;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


BOX  15  hand-painted  Christmas  cards  sent  for 
$1;  sample,  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R. 
D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays;  black 
AA'alnuts,  $1.25  per  lb.;  sliellbark  kernels,  $1.70 
per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


“SHURE  POP”  Old  White  rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  prepaid  third  zone, 
25  lbs.  $3.25;  10  lbs.  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone;  amber,  95c  and  $1.80. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  tAvo  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  a  Average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  Avith  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  incubator.  5,100  capacity,  in  good  run¬ 
ning  condition,  $300.  A.  ARNOLD,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Small  cultivating  tractor;  state 
price.  ADVERTISER  3135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIFTEEN  horsepoAver  Peerless  steam  tractor; 

$400:  exchange  for  poultry  or  coavs.  N.  A. 
PIERCE,  Paoli,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed, 
5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckAvheat,  $1.75, 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


HUNT  old  stamps;  we  buy;  keep  on  eiwelopes. 

MAL  GANSER,  Stamp  Collector,  Norristown, 
Pa. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  1,000-hen  capacity; 

rent  $150  a  year;  nice  place.  CHAS  STUCH- 
LIK,  Milton,  Del. 


101-ACRE  farm,  15-room  stone  house,  heat  and 
bath;  several  outbuildings;  30  dairy  coavs,  7 
horses:  100  tons  ensilage,  100  tons  hay;  30  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  1  mile  to  Spring  City,  Pa.; 
price,  including  crops,  machinery  and  live  stock. 
$25,000.  ADVERTISER  3118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OLD  postage  stamps  AAranted  on  envelopes  used 
before  1880;  highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  H. 
JONES,  151  RoAve  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


WANTED — Used  “Friend”  sprayers,  any  condi¬ 
tion;  state  style  and  IoAvest  cash  price  in 
first  letter.  L.  HERRING,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  FloAver”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  tAvo,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


°flie  NEW  Maytag 

years  in  Advance  of  the  Times 


THE  new  Automatic-adjust¬ 
ing,  Roller  Water  Remover, 
the  new  Safety  Feed  Board, 
the  new  Gasoline  motor,  that 
starts  with  a  flip  of  the  foot  lever 
and  gives  the  same  sure  flow  of 
power  as  an  electric  motor,  make 
the  Maytag  more  than  ever  the 
ideal  farm  washer. 


What  more  delightful  way  to 
express  the  holiday  sentiment  than 
by  the  gift  of  the  new  Maytag, 
with  its  many  outstanding  im¬ 
provements.  She  will  marvel  at 
its  helpfulness,  speed,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  convenience.  It  will  be 
a  weekly  source  of  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  years  to  come. 


F-12-27 


Free  Trial  Washing 

Write  or  telephone  any  Maytag  dealer. 
Have  a  new  Maytag — gasoline  or  electric- 
powered — sent  to  your  home  for  Christmas. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 


New  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

See  the  famous  New  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor.  The 
engine  and  starter  are  combined  in  one  unit — “Step  on  it”  and 
away  it  goes,  with  an  abundance  of  sure,  smooth  power. 

So  compact  is  the  new  Multi-Motor  that  it  is  interchangeable 
with  the  electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts.  The  Auto¬ 
mobile-type  carburetor,  high-tension  magneto  and  speed  governor 
make  it  a  modern  engineering  masterpiece — in-built,  no  belts 
to  line  up — a  woman’s  motor. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

( Founded  1894) 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Astoria. Maytag  Washer  Sales  Co. 

Auburn.. . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Bridgeliampton. .  .  .Ernest  Dredge 
Brooklyn 

Maytag  Washer  Sales  Co. 

Buffalo . ..Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Cairo . Harring  Elect.  Station 

Canandaigua.  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . .  .J.  R.  Cole 

Corning.. The  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland. ..  .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 
Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 
Dunkirk. ....  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
East  Aurora 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Easton. ....... .Tlios.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred . '.Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenyilie . It.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing 

Maytag  Washer  Sales  Co. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Glens  Falls 

McConnell-Ricliards  Co. 
Gloversville 

Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouvenour. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Greenport . Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Iloricon. .  .McConnell-Ricliards  Co. 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barns 

Jamestown.  ...Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 
Lackawanna ....  Kolipinski  Bros., 
(A.  Rosinski,  Local  Rep.) 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . Mason’s  El.  Store 

Massena. .  ..Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark . DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh . Joseph  P.  Morgan 

Niagara  Falls 

Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols . A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdeusburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oneonta . Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Patcliogue . Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Potsdam. ..  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Perry 

Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg.Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 


Stillwater. . . 
Syracuse. . . . 
Ticonderoga . 
Tona wanda . . 


Port  Jervis 

Port  Jervis  Maytag  Shop 

Potsdam . A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski . Ohio  Maytag  Co., 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 

Riverliead . M.  N.  Animann 

Rochester. .  .Maytag  Monroe  Corp. 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers’  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Selienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

..Curtis  Maytag  Co. 
....Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

..Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 
........ II.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 
Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Sou 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown.  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Wellsville . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson. DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. .  Bellevue  Maytag  Store 

Bethlehem . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradford . Joseph  Marks 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale.  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle. ,...  .Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Carnegie.  ..Carnegie  Maytag  Store 

Catasauqua . W.  T.  Kleppingei 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clearfield.  .Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatesville . Carl  B.  Slierer 

Conneautville. . .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  El.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont . .Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Du  Bois . Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

East  Stroudsburg. .  .J.  A.  Seguine 
Elversou 

Livingood  &  Keen  Mayfag  Co. 

Erie . Erie  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Forest  City  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton . Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover. York  County  Maytag  Co. 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton . .Eshleman  Bros. 

Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Kane . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Kennett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 


Lancaster 

Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe. . .  .Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
New  Brighton 

Beaver  Co.  Maytag  Store 

Newport . Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . .  Earnhart  Bros. 

Peckville. ..  .Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg 

Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia — - 
Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

Del.  County  Maytag  Co., 

North  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
West  Phila.  Maytag  Co., 
Phoenixville ....  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store, 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 
Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Pittston. Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Pottstown . McCarraher  Bros. 

I’ottsville. ..  .Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Punxsutawney 

Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Reading . Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford . McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Scottdale . ..Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon. ..  .Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah.. Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Slatington.  ..Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton 

Yocum.  Godsehalk  &  Co. 

Tamaqua - Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquisli 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

West  Chester. .  .Suplee'  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton. ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg . Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Store 
York... York  County  Maytag  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield 

Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook. ..  .Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Burlington. .  .Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Elizabeth 

Albert  Lifson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Hackensack ....  II.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton ....  Riee-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 

Hopewell . Hopewell  El.  Co. 

Lambertville . Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Millville. ..  .Triangle  Maytag  Co. 
Montclair. Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

New  Brunswick ...  Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Newark . Haline  &  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 

Pennington .. Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy .  Kelly  &  McAlindeu 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeou 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Rahway . Williams  Elect.  Co. 

Red  Bank. ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.  .Itoebling  General  Store 

Somerville . Smith  El.  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Ildwe.  Co. 

Toms  River ....  Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Rotli-Seuferling  Co. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury ..  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
MARYLAND 

Salisbury .  Del-Mar-Va  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Dover. . .Kent  County  Maytag  Co. 
Georgetown 

Del-Mar-Va  Maytag  Co. 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington. ....  .H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Plotkin  Furn.  Co. 

Attleboro 

The  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Brockt6n. .  .Brockton  Heating  Co. 

Brookline . Maytag  Boston  Co. 

Chicopee. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

East  Douglas. Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 

Fitchburg . Central  Hdwe.  Co. 

Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 


Jliuminum  Washer 


Gardner, ...  .  W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Gilbertville 

Maytag  Wachusett  Co. 

Gloucester . L.  K.  Smith  Co. 

Greenfield. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Haverhill.  .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. ..  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Uyaunis . Dyer  Elect.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Lawrence 

Mailman,  Hanlon  &  Cullen  Co. 

Lowell . The  Clialifoux  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Mancliaug. ..  .Provost  Maytag  Co 

Mansfield . Flint  Maytag  Store 

Marblehead 

Haley  Elect.  Appl.  Co. 

Maynard . Alvin  II.  Fletcher 

Melrose. ..  .Graham  Maytag  Store 

Milford . Beacon  Supply  Co. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newbury  port.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 
North  Adams 

Maytag  North  Adams  Shop 
Northampton. Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 
Pittsfield.  .Maytag  Pittsfield  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Point  Independence 

Cape  Cod  Maytag  Store 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Southbridge. .  .Perron  &  Company 

Spencer . M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 

Springfield 

Springfield  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltluuu ... Wm.  Goodnow  &  Son 

Watertown . Gray  &  Beatty 

AVebster . Perron  &  Company 

AA’estfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

AVincliendon. .  .Abare  Maytag  Co. 
AA'orcester. McCullough  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford . The  F.  Hallocb  Co. 

Bridgeport.  ..  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bridgeliampton . Ernest  Dredge 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  AVeaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Ilallock  Co. 

Greenwich.  .Greenwich  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden .  Zimmer-Champlin  El.  Co. 

Milford . Harrison  &  Gould 

Naugatuck ....  Birdsall  Furn.  Co. 
New  Canaan.  .Silliman  Hdwe.  Co. 
New  Britain. .  .Dunham  Sales  Co. 
New  Haven.  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Norwalk . Herman  Sachs 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

South  Manchester. .. Hillery  Bros. 

So.  Norwalk . A.  D.  Morgan 

Stafford  Springs ....  Geo.  H.  Lord 

Stamford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Torrington . The  Maytag  Shop, 

J.  Diachenko,  Proprietor 
AA'aHingford. .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
Waterbury. . .  .The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
West  Haven... A.  A.  MacPhersou 
Westport. .  .Bradley  Hdwe.  Store 
Willimantie . Carl  M.  Sharpe 
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MiRAcO 

users  Say: 

BROOKLYN  OETS  DISTANCE 
THRU  LOCALS 

Miraco  the  best  I  have  ever  used  or 
owned.  Can  get  both  distance  and 
▼  without  any  trouble. — 

LEOPOLD  FINK,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

OET?  DISTANCE  THRU  LOCALS 

The  Miraco  radio  is  sure  the  best  set 
that  I  have  gotten  so  far  and  the  price 
is  most  reasonable.  I  had  3  sets  a  great 
deal  more  expensive  than  the  Miraco 
put  they  were  not  in  the  same  class  as 
is.  The  volume  is  very  good 
and  the  modulation  is  perfect  and  I 
can  get  DX  through  the  locals  when 
are  all  on  early  in  the  e veiling. — 
JOHN  * .  LOGAN,  ltockaway  Beach, N.Y* 
WOULD  NOT  TRADE  IT 
Unitune  is  still  hitting  the  high  spots. 
Get  anything  I  want.  Would  not  trade 
it  for  any  other  outfit  made.  More 
l?  Y°u  an<*  Miraco.  GEO.  E. 

I  LGH,  1511  West  St.,  Utica,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  OETS  CALIFORNIA 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Ultra  re¬ 
ceiver  I  purchased  from  you.  It  sure 
is  a  fine  set  for  getting  long  distance 
stations.  We  have  had  Havana,  Cuba, 
twice  and  KFI  (California).  We  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  it.— MU. 
WALTER  MAIN,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  HEARS  CALIFORNIA— 
PRAISES  SELECTIVITY 

Have  heard  since  Tuesday  eighty  sta¬ 
tions  including  Cuba,  California;  set 
and  sensitive.— Y.  H. 
CONDUJ.’,  Madison,  N.  J. 

HEARS  GULF  TO  CANADA  THRU 
NEW  YORK  LOCALS 

Recently  I  got  WlOi),  Miami,  Florida, 
also  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Canada,  Bridge¬ 
port,  through  New  York  City  over  all 
*h®  powerfu1  Jocal  stations.— M.  J. 
OODliEY,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

has  power  to  spare 

•’Well  Pleased”  with  Miraco  would 
be  putting  it  mildly.  Haven’t  heard 
anything  to  equal  it  regardless  of 
price.  With  temporary  aerial  tuned 
in  WEAK  then  WiOD  Florida  felt 
sure  this  must  be  WJZ  the  pet  station 
of  this  local-' 


ity.  Stations 
all  coming  in 
clear  with 
wonderf  ul 
tone.and 
tremendous 
volume.  Sel- 
d  o  m  have 
more  than 
half  of  vol¬ 
ume  turned 
on.  A  local 
agent  insist¬ 
ed  he  could 
prove  his  set 
superior  but. 
to  his  surprise  and  astonishment  my 
family  and  neighbors  and  the  agent 
himself  admitted  his  $165  set  had  to 
step  out  of  the  way  for  Miraco — 
,H.  W.  HOEPEL,  Perkiomensviile.Pa. 


America's  big1,  old.  reliable  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation1*  (8th  successful 
year)  guarantees  in  its  big, 
powerful,  latest  6,  7  and  8  tube 
Miraco  seta  “the  finest,  most 
enjoyable  performance  obtain¬ 
able  in  high  grade  radios.” 
Unless  30  days'  use  in  your 
homefully  satisfies  you  aMiraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  power¬ 
ful  distance  reception,  easy 
operation,  etc.—  don’t  buy  it! 
Your  verdict  final.  Save  or 
make  lots  of  money  on  sets  and 
eouipment  write  for  testimony 
of  nearby  users  and  Amazing 
Special  Factory  Offer. 

Miraco’ s  work  equally  fine 
on  ’‘AC”  electric  house 
current  or  with  batteries. 

Take  your  choice.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Miraco  users — who 
bought  after  thorough  com¬ 
parisons— enjoy  programs  Coast 
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to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral  tone  quality 
of  costliest  sets.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  Miraco’s  with  cheap, 
“squawky”  radios.  Miraco’s 
have  finest  parts,  latest  ap¬ 
proved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc.— as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

Deal  Direct 
with  Big  Factory 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  test¬ 
ed.  fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to 
connect  and  operate.  30  days’ 
trial  free.  3  year  guarantee  if 
you  buy.  You  take  no  risk,  you 
insure  satisfaction,  you  enjoy 
reck -bottom  money  -  sav¬ 
ing  prices  by  dealing  direct 
with  one  of  radio’s  oldest,  most 
successful  builders  of  fine  sets. 
8th  successful  year  in  the  radio 
manufacturing  business. 


MIRACO  Powerplus1' 
•—both  in  8and  7  tu  bemodels— 
havemagnificently  beautiful, 
clear  cathedral  toncquality.  Turn 
one  dial  for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Miraco  multi- 
etagedistanceamplification  gives 
power-plus’  'on  far-offstations. 
La  test  all-metal  shielded  chassis. 
Illuminated  dial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Try  one  free  for  SO  days# 
Choice  of  beautiful  cabinets., 


jtim 
one  dial 

METAL  SHIELDED 
CHASSIS 


RETAIL  LIST 


USER- AGENTS !  Wlahe  big  proms  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get:  Our  Special  Wholesale  Pricesl 
♦  MIDWEST  RADII©  CORPORATION,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
W  _  ^  m  AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


Electrify  Any  Radio 

Tviih 

MIDWEST  NO-BATTERY 
~  flight  Socket 
.Power  Units 


SEND  NO  MONEY — 30 
,  -  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 
Wholesale  Price  Off  er  to  User- Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Mi  raco  users 
-all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 


milcoupmrigktnowf  L 
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**A’Y*B”  and  “C’1’ 
power,  direct  from 
hgl 


,  ESC, 
[DISCOUNT 

TO 

User- Agent 


light;  socket,  with-  _ 

cut,  battenes  l  WriteforMidweetprice® 

end  discounts.  Midwest  Unite  are  bifrheat 
prade— lastingly  dependable.  Quae*  to  oper¬ 
ation,  iully  guaranteed,, 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
555-E  Miraco  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AH  ORDER 


Cf 


Another  Big  Bargain!  Famous  pow¬ 
erful  big  Miraco  Super  6,  1928  model — 
ultra  selective !  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher  price. 

30  Days’  Trial  Free.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Without  obligation,  send  free  catalog,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of 
nearby  Miraco  users.  (  )  User.  (  )  Agent...  (  )  Dealer., 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Does  Not  Always  Pay  to  Leave  the  Farm 


IIHIS  was  the  remark  of  a  young  man 
of  my  acquaintance :  “If  I  had  any 
money  left,  if  I  had  a  farm  half 
paid  for,  you  would  never  induce  me 
to  go  to  a  city.”  This  young  man 
is  a  typical  example  of  many  who 
have  left  the  farm  and  gone  to  the  city.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  extended  over  a  period  of  close  to  15 
years.  First  as  a  lad  he  talked  intelligently  of  farm 
crops,  of  live  stock,  and  particularly  the  cattle  and 
pigs.  His  enterprise  and  interest  indicated  a  future 
on  the  farm.  Young  manhood  was  reached  and  the 
lad  married.  The  father  and  mother  moved  from 
the  farm,  allured  by  the  apparent  attractions  of 
city  life.  The  farm  was  rented  to  the  young  man 
and  wife.  Here  was  introduced  in  the  history  of 
the  farm  a  tragedy  that  has  become  a  part  of  many 
farms.  The  parents  were  induced  to  buy  a  home 
in  the  city.  City  values  were  high.  They  mortgaged 
the  farm  to  make  the  first  payment. 

The  interest,  the  taxes,  the  insurance, 
the  upkeep,  figured  to  just  a  little  over 
$01  a  month  that  must  be  earned  and 
paid  before  the  parents  had  a  cent  for 
themselves. 

The  writer  a  year  or  two  before 
heard  the  mother  declare  that  they 
wanted  to  leave  the  farm  and  its 
drudgery ;  she  wanted  a  rest.  After 
the  family  moved  to  the  city,  the 
mother  was  busy  from  morning  to 
night  as  a  dishwasher.  The  father 
worked  for  $20  a  week  at  unskilled 
labor;  $20  looked  big  to  him  on  the 
farm,  but  became  an  insignificant  pit¬ 
tance  under  city  conditions.  The 
mother  changed  to  keeping  boarders, 
and  there  was  the  lunch  to  pack  for 
men  who  worked  night  and  day  shifts. 

Her  labors  were  unending. 

Turn  to  the  history  of  the  son.  His 
wife  decided  that  she  must  live  nearer 
to  her  parents,  who  were  less  than 
three  miles  distant.  The  young  couple 
moved.  The  farm  has  not  returned  a 
cent  to  the  owner  in  the  last  two  years. 

A  family  occupies  the  house  to  hold  the 
insurance.  Hay  is  cut,  but  the  selling 
value  is  insignficant,  not  enough  to  pay 
one-half  the  taxes,  and  the  farm  has 
become  not  a  haven  of  rest,  but  a  bur¬ 
den.  Values  have  slipped  both  in  the 
city  and  naturally  on  the  farm. 


years  as  the  result  of  unemployment  this  family  was 
in  straitened  circumstances.  The  writer  visited 
them  and  offered  to  rent  them  a  farm  stocked  and 
equipped.  The  man  told  the  writer  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  town  until  he  got  squared,  he 
was  in  debt.  The  boys  had  mixed  with  a  social 
clique,  and  the  girl  in  her  teens  was  getting  out  in 
her  stratum  of  society.  They  were  weaned  from 
the  farm.  The  next  I  heard  of  the  family,  the 
father  and  mother  were  cooking  for  a  gang  of  tele¬ 
graph  linemen,  occupying  a  car,  and  were  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  They  were 
hiring  the  board  of  a  younger  child.  The  regrettable 
tragedy  of  all,  I  read  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  local 
paper.  The  husband  was  petitioning  for  a  divorce 
from  the  wife  who  had  been  a  faithful  companion 
back  on  the  farm,  and  who  had  labored  as  a  heroine 
to  bear  and  bring  up  the  family  of  five  children. 
Then  followed  the  abandonment  of  the  farm,  the 


girl.  Yet  would  that  the  lad  or  girl  could  have  felt 
the  strange  overwhelming  depression  that  swept  the 
writer  a  fortnight  ago  at  a  community  fair.  The 
exhibits  of  boys  and  girls  were  to  be  seen  scattered  - 
about  the  rooms.  They  were  filled  with  pride.  In 
came  a  couple  of  lads,  somewhat  rough  and  rowdy- 
ish.  They  aimlessly  glanced  from  one  exhibit  to  the 
other.  Their  clothes  were  torn.  I  learned  that  at 
one  time  there  were  fine  prospects  on  the  farm  but 
the  farm  was  sold,  the  father  moved  to  town.  The 
money  is  now  gone.  The  house  in  which  the  family 
is  living  is  less  habitable  than  the  farm  home  they 
left.  There  is  work  here  and  there,  now  a  day,  and 
then  a  day,  and  the  lads  have  no  definite  aim  in  life, 
nothing  to  remain  as  a  firm  foundation  for  faith 
and  hope  in  the  future. 

Would  that  the  young  wife  who  bemoans  her  fate 
on  the  farm,  and  would  that  the  young  woman  as 
she  looks  in  the  future,  might  abandon  such  unfor¬ 
tunate  thoughts  as  “I  wouldn’t  live  in 
the  country,  I  wouldn’t  live  on  the 
farm,  no  farm  life  for  me.”  * 

Ohio.  Walter  jack:. 


Corn-borer  Control 

'HE  pictures  on  this  page  show 
methods  of  corn-borer  control  in 
the  government  campaign  for  handling 
this  pest.  Reuben  Brigham,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Corn-borer  Information 
Bureau,  says  that  the  first  picture 
shows  an  Indiana  farmer  doing  a  com¬ 
plete  job  of  raking  cornstalks,  which 
are  afterwards  burned. 

The  second  scene  below  shows  the 
shredder  amj,  irusker  at  work  in  Ohio, 
breaking  up  the  borers’  plans  for 
Winter. 


Horse  Rake  Hauls  Together  Borer  Infested  Stalks  for  Burning.  Fig.  736 


When  the  young  man  was  ready  to 
return  to  the  parental  farm,  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  public  sale.  His  slow,  labori¬ 
ous  accumulation  of  stock,  tools  and 
household  furniture  brought  something 
over  $1,000.  During  the  past  Summer 
the  arrival  of  the  baby,  and  the  re¬ 
cuperation  of  the  young  man,  brought 
the  finances  to  less  than  $100.  The 
sum  would  have  been  more  quickly 
wiped  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  young 
man  and  wife  finding  a  i*efuge  in  the  home  of  his 
parents.  Unable  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  laboring 
man  he  is  working  three  days  a  week,  that  he  may 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  families.  He  is 
hoping  that  he  may  earn  in  a  year  or  two  years 
something  with  which  to  make  a  start  on  the  old 
farm,  pick  up  the  loose  ends  and  begin  again  where 
he  was  at  approaching  manhood.  He  says ;  “If  a 
man  doesn’t  make  a  dollar  on  a  farm,  he  can  do 
something  else  there  to  hold  his  own  or  get  ahead.” 

I  could  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
farm  families  that  ever  came  into  a  farming  com¬ 
munity.  The  family  co-operated ;  a  milk  route  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  farm  income.  Three  boys  each  did 
their  part.  I  have  heard  the  cheery  voice  of  these 
ambitious  young  men,  long  before  daylight  in  the 
late  Fall,  in  song  a  mile  away,  as  the  wagon  bumped 
over  the  rough  roads.  The  father  was  substitute 
mail  carrier.  Three  years  passed,  the  family  worked 
hard  and  happily.  Then  came  the  idea  that  the 
same  co-operation  in  the  city  would  mean  greater 
success.  An  auction  was  held  ;  $4,000  was  realized ; 
the  farm  equity  and  loan  traded  off.  The  family 
moved  to  a  city  150  miles  distant.  A  boom  was  on. 
I  kept  in  touch  with  the  family.  Things  went  along 
well  for  a  time.  A  misfortune  to  one  of  the  boys 
required  medical  attention  and  expense.  In  two 
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collapse  of  home  life,  with  the  eternal  bitterness 
that  comes. 

Another  instance  of  many  I  could  cite,  and  here  I 
overtook  a  well-dressed  man  and  attractive  woman 
traveling  along  one  of  the  main  highways.  They 
were  given  a  “lift”  and  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  this  man  explained  that  he  was  early  trained  a 
skilled  workman.  He  had  owned  a  small  hillside 
poultry  farm  just  outside  the  limits  of  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  city.  He  secured  employment  in  setting  up 
woolen  machinery,  and  was  sent  to  a  Michigan  city. 
After  completing  the  installation  he  and  the  wife 
went  to  Detroit.  He  was  promised  employment,  and 
showed  up  each  day  at  the  employment  office  from 
June  until  eaidy  September,  and  the  job  did  not 
materialize.  There  was  just  money  enough  left  for 
this  couple  to  provide  themselves  food  and  lodging 
and  they  were  going  back  to  Massachusetts.  They 
declared  it  would  require  years  to  restock  their 
poultry  enterprise. 

The  great  problem  of  today  is  not  in  bringing 
back  to  the  farms  the  farm  families  that  have  gone 
away,  but  in  encouraging  the  boys  and  girls  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  farms.  I  have  inquired  of  scores  of 
city  people  whose  birthplace  was  the  farm,  and  the 
story  is  the  same.  Conditions  may  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  housewife,  or  the  farmer  or  the  farm  boy  or 


Colorado  on  the  Map  When 
it  Comes  to  Seed  Shows 

IX  attending  the  thirteenth  annual 
Autumn  exposition,  and  the  sixth 
annual  seed  show  held  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  Nov.  14-18,  one  was  reminded  of 
the  words  of  James  R.  Garfield,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  a  visit  to  our  State,  said, 
“I  saw  a  wonderful  country.” 

This  was  the  largest  seed  show  ever 
held  in  Colorado;  14  counties  held  ex¬ 
hibits,  there  were  421  seed  class  en¬ 
tries  alone,  but  in  all  there  were  over 
4,000  entries.  The  large  auditorium 
was  abloom  with  sheaves  of  grain,  the 
gold  of  the  corn  and  pumpkins  making 
it  seem  like  a  bountiful  harvest.  The 
smell  of  ripe  apples  was  everywhere, 
and  the  shiny  cleaned  seeds  of  the 
bean,  squash,  cucumber,  corn,  peas, 
sunflower,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  Alfalfa, 
clover,  millet  and  sorghums  made  one  wish  Spring 
were  at  hand  so  one  might  begin  to  plant.  After  all, 
this  idea  of  pure  seed,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  is 
not  a  new  one,  for  way  back  in  Bible  times  there 
was  found  this  admonition  in  Deuteronomy  22 :9 : 
“Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
seeds.” 

For  four  days  the  co-operative  marketing  school 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  above  agricultural 
shows,  and  the  sessions  were  well  attended.  The 
speakers  were  men  of  note,  who  knew  their  subjects, 
and  how  to  make  them  interesting.  The  largest 
booth  and  exhibit  was  that  of  Weld  County.  Corn 
was  in  the  limelight  here,  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  being  a  project  showing  better  results  from 
“Good  Seed  and  Good  Care,  than  from  Poor  Seed 
from  Anywhere.” 

Rio  Grande’s  booth  probably  attracted  more  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other,  for  it  was  displayed  under 
a  gigantic  rainbow,  with  a  large  banner  exhorting 
the  farmer  to  “sow  good  seed  and  your  haj'vest  will 
he  more  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,”  and  “the 
final  test  of  any  seed  is  yield  and  quality.”  To  look 
at  the  yields  displayed  in  that  booth  one  could  easily 
imagine  that  there  was  a  pot  of  gold  (agricultural 
gold)  in  that  country. 

Conejos  County  had  an  attractive  way  of  telling 
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the  different  ways  of  improving  yield  and  quality 
in  seed  potatoes : 

First  Method. — Select  good  seed.  Treat  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate.  Plant  13  inches  apart.  During 
growing  season  dig  out  the  units  that  produce  small 
yields,  or  show  signs  of  disease,  and  keep  only  units 
that  produce  heavy  yields. 

Second  Method. — Select  typy  seed  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Treat  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Cut  the  po¬ 
tato  in  four  quarters.  Plant  each  potato  (four 
quarters)  in  one  unit,  15  inches  apart.  During 
growing  season  treat  as  in  first  method. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  that  the 
largest  potato  ever  grown  in  the  United  States  was 
grown  in  Delta  County,  Col.  It  weighed  12  lbs.,  and 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Some  exceptional  potatoes  were  grown  this  year, 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  in  fact  there  were  30 
classes  alone  of  Cobbler  and  Triumph.  I  think  the 
day  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  housewives  will  ask 
for  their  potatoes  by  name,  just  as  we  do  apples, 
for  we  all  know  that  some  apples  are  much  better 
for  eating  raw  than  for  baking ;  just  so  are  some 
potatoes  better  for  baking,  some  for  boiling,  and  the 
potato  with  the  least  water  content  is  best  for 
French  frying. 

About  100  potato  growers  met  at  this  time  and 
formed  a  State  organization,  “The  Potato  Growers 
of  Colorado.”  Their  first  president  is  John  H. 
Sherman,  of  Craig.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  seed 
show  the  members  of  this  new  organization  were  the 
guests  at  a  potato  dinner,  which  was  really  a  ban¬ 
quet.  It  was  at  this  dinner  that  we  heard  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Brown  Beauty  potato,  which  by  the  way 
reads  like  a  romance. 

Colorado  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  a  seed 
producing  State,  not  only  in  potatoes,  but  in  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains.  W.  S.  Bellam,  a  banker  of 
Gypsum,  Col.,  put  his  town  and  vicinity  right  on  the 
pure  seed  show  map,  all  by  himself,  for  he  financed 
and  prepared  a  display  of  some  extra  large  potatoes, 
which  were  grown  in  the  red  soil  of  that  vicinity 
bringing  4  cents  above  the  market. 

Another  attraction  was  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in¬ 
spection  service.  Part  of  this  display  was  taken 
to  the  National  Apple  Show  in  Kansas  City.  There 
were  the  Grimes  Golden,  Northern  Spy,  Red  and 
Yellow  Delicious,  and  the  Winter  Banana  apples,  and 
several  others.  The  value  of  this  booth  showed  the 
significance  of  grading,  for  grading  means  higher 
prices  for  the  grower.  The  apples  thus  shown  were 
from  Delta,  the  potatoes  from  Monte  Vista,  and  the 
large  Valencia  onions  from  Rocky  Ford. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  4-II  Club  had  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  with  their  framed  charter  hanging  in  a 
prominent  place.  There  were  a  number  of  schools 
represented.  A  number  of  the  students  participated 
in  a  judging  contest,  in  charge  of  L.  R.  Davies  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  Eighteen  boys  of 
the  El  Paso  Farm  Science  Club  acted  as  assistants  to 
the  judges  and  show  managers.  These  boys  are  be¬ 
ing  trained  to  run  the  seed  shows  in  future  years, 
and  it  is  the  first  effort  of  this  kind  as  far  as  is 
known  in  the  entire  country.  The  educational  dis¬ 
play  was  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  exposition. 
Parents  were  interested  in  the  work  of  the  children, 
and  the  youngsters  in  turn  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  grain,  fruit  and  seed  exhibits.  On  the  school 
posters  health  was  stressed,  a  plea  for  more  milk 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  school-age  child's 
diet. 

The  use  of  good  English  was  made  very  prominent. 
A  project  was  put  on  showing  each  home  to  be  a 
radio  station  from  which  good  English  was  being 
broadcast.  Handicraft  workers  in  our  rural  schools 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  Life 
is  certainly  interesting  for  the  children  of  our 
schools  today.  The  feature  of  showing  the  work  of 
the  schools  really  worked  both  ways,  for  the  city 
children  came  in  crowds  to  see  what  the  farm  chil¬ 
dren  had  accomplished  in  their  schools,  and  on  all 
sides  one  heard  expressions  like  this :  “Oh  look, 
dad,  isn’t  this  good?  It  is  much  better  than  I 
could  do.”  One  little  boy  said  on  his  return  home, 
“Gee,  I  wish  I  went  to  a  country  school.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  seed  shows  and  Autumn  exhibits 
will  never  grow  so  large  that  the  educational  work 
of  the  schools  will  be  eliminated,  for  what  better 
work  can  our  agricultural  workers  hope  for  than 
the  interest  and  good  work  of  our  farm  boys  and 
girls? 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  is  true  nevertheless, 
that  on  the  second  evening  of  the  seed  show,  6,249 
persons  jammed  into  the  auditorium  to  witness  the 
first  “Colorado  Square  Dance  Calling  Contest,” 
given  by  the  farmers  of  the  rural  districts  round 
about  Colorado  Springs.  Such  a  crowd,  such  old- 


fashioned  fiddlers’  music,  calling  and  dancing,  had 
not  been  seen  or  heard  for  many  a  year  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  region.  There  were  12  callers,  each 
having  a  set  of  eight  dancers,  so  that  in  all  over  100 
men  and  women  took  part. 

As  we  were  going  home,  we  decided  that  after  all 
it  took  the  country  folks  to  give  pleasure  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  city  crowds.  b.  s.  v. 


A  Practical  Farm  Butcher’s  Methods 

WE  raise  and  fatten  about  100  hogs  annually, 
which  we  butcher  during  the  Winter.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  hog  crop  is  our  best  single  money  crop.  Of 
course  we  cut  out  the  middleman.  We  do  the  re¬ 
tailing  ourselves.  On  Thursdays  we  butcher  about 
one  beef  and  about  four  hogs.  Friday  and  Saturday 
we  go  to  market.  Friday  we  go  on  the  road  from 
house  to  house,  and  Saturday  we  have  a  stand  in 
the  market  house.  We  have  a  good  trade  estab¬ 
lished,  and  get  good  prices.  People  prefer  our  goods 
to  the  butchers’. 

In  trimming  out  the  pork  we  trim  out  the  hams 
with  the  skin  on,  dip  them  a  few  minutes  in  boiling 
water  and  rub  them  with  salt  and  sugar,  then  hang 
them  in  the  smoke  for  a  week  or  two  and  they  are 
ready  to  use.  For  these  we  get  40  cents  a  pound, 
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half  or  whole.  These  go  like  hot  cakes,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  always  larger  than  the  supply.  The  shoul¬ 
ders  we  trim  the  fat  and  skin  off  and  then  cut  into 
steak.  We  make  a  specialty  of  nice  spareribs,  so 
we  leave  all  the  meat  on  possible.  In  this  case  no 
good  bacon  can  be  made  and  we  use  the  skin  for 
puddings  and  the  fat  for  lard.  We  trim  the  back¬ 
bone  as  hard  as  possible  so  as  to  get  all  the  ten¬ 
derloin  we  can,  as  for  this  we  get  a  fancy  price. 
The  trimmings  go  into  sausage.  Our  trade  de¬ 
mands  sausage  that  is  half  pork  and  half  beef. 

In  the  beef  we  sell  the  steak  and  chuck  roasts  and 
usually  the  rest  we  need  for  the  sausage.  The  bones 
are  cooked  and  then  the  meat  and  muscles  are 
trimmed  off  for  the  puddings.  The  liver  is  also 
used  in  the  puddings. 

The  prices  vary  according  to  season,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  we  get  at  present :  Spareribs,  28  to 
30c ;  pork  steak  from  shoulder,  28  to  32c ;  sausage, 
28  to  32c ;  tenderloin,  50c ;  backbone,  15  to  20c ;  pud¬ 
ding,  25c.  In  order  to  keep  good  men  on  the  farm 
we  have  to  give  them  steady  employment,  and  this 
butchering  helps  to  profitable  employment.  Other 
days  we  work  some  at  the  wood.  In  the  20  years 
that  I  have  been  farming  I  have  always  had  very 
good  help.  •  c.  K.  BASHOKE. 


Experiences  of  a  “Greenhorn” 

OMETIME  ago  I  saw  a  question  about  using 
shavings  and  sawdust  for  bedding,  and  what  ef¬ 
fect  it  may  have  on  the  land.  About  43  years  ago  I 
bought  a  farm  of  50  acres  10  miles  out  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  being  a  “greenhorn”  on  farms,  having  been 
born  and  raised  in  the  city  I  was  soaked  to  the  limit 
with  a  worn-out  farm.  I  could  not  raise  beans  on 
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most  of  the  land ;  a  few  spots  near  the  barn  were 
all  the  good  land  there  was.  I  was  heavily  in  debt, 
had  a  small  team,  one  cow,  and  an  old  plow  and  a 
cheap  drag. 

After  one  year  when  everyone  thought  I  was  down 
and  out,  I  managed  to  find  a  man  to  sell  me  six 
cows  on  credit.  The  neighbors  said  we  would  starve 
to  death  on  the  worn-out  place.  I  made  butter  from 
the  seven  cows  and  cottage  cheese,  selling  it  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  bought  baled  hay  in  Cleveland  and  fed  brewers’ 
grains  fresh  as  they  were  made.  For  bedding  I  used 
shavings  which  I  hauled  from  Cleveland.  All  said 
they  will  make  the  land  sour  and  not  able  to  raise 
anything.  I  said  that  I  did  not  raise  anything  then, 
so  it  could  be  no  worse.  Then  I  contracted  with  a 
livery  barn  for  the  manure  from  32  horses,  and  had 
to  furnish  bedding,  all  shavings,  which  they  used 
quite  thick,  three  large  loads  a  week.  I  reasoned  to 
myself  that  all  prosperous  farmers  were  hauling 


manure  from  the  city  where  it  is  all  sawdust  or 
shavings,  paying  for  same.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  trolley  cars  but  horse  cars,  so  there  was  plenty 
of  manure.  At  first  I  hauled  it  on  piles  and  then 
hauled  out  in  field  when  I  needed  it,  only  I  found 
that  too  hard  work,  so  hauled  it  direct  onto  the  field. 

I  increased  my  dairy  every  year  until  I  kept  from 
16  to  20  cows  and  raised  four  heifers  a  year.  It 
was  up-hill  work  to  buy  all  the  feed,  grain  and  hay  ; 
we  had  a  plankroad  toll  to  pay,  24  cents  a  trip,  four 
trips  a  week,  but  arranged  it  so  as  to  take  my  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  along,  so  as  not  to  lose  time.  I  paid 
interest  and  a  little  of  the  principal.  After  about 
eight  years  of  struggle  things  turned  in  my  favor ; 
raised  all  the  hay  I  needed,  wheat  would  go  27  to 
30  bushels  to  the  acre,  plenty  of  corn  to  feed  pigs 
and  chickens,  enough  oats  to  keep  three  horses — all 
on  shavings  manure  with  fertilizer  later. 

I  lived  there  16  years  and  there  was  not  a  spot  on 
the  place  that  would  not  raise  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  h.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


From  a  Rural  School  Teacher 

SPENT  eight  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
in  some  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  I  found  the 
work  very  interesting,  with  its  varied  experiences 
and  no  lonesome  moments.  In  one  district  the  near¬ 
est  home  was  half  a  mile  away.  No  one  found  fault 
because  the  youngsters  were  intruding  in  forbidden 
places,  but  the  opportunities  for  nature  study  were 
many,  such  as  the  gathering  of  nuts  and  grapes  in 
the  Fall,  with  skating,  sliding  down  hill,  making- 
snow  men  and  snowballing  in  Winter. 

In  the  Spring  I  strolled  with  the  children  in  the 
woods  and  fields  at  the  noon  hour,  where  we  found 
wild  flowers,  box  turtles,  and  even  flocks  of  young 
partridge,  all  of  which  furnished  events  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  many  pleasant  memories  today. 

;i  In  another  district  where  the  homes  were  not  so 
scattered  I  had  the  protection  of  all.  I  did  not 
neglect  my  school  work,  but  my  time  out  of  school 
was  spent  in  various  ways,  corn  husking,  Winter 
sports,  May  basket  hanging,  church  suppers,  sur¬ 
prise  parties,  etc.,  furnished  their  part  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  this  picture  of  memory. 

To  me  the  happiest  times  outside  of  school  hours 
were  spent  when  the  pastor  of  a  nearby  church 
came  to  my  schoolhouse  a  number  of  times  for  an 
evening  service.  Thirty  or  40  persons  would  gather 
when  the  weather  would  permit. 

The  city  teacher  may  boast  of  more  salary,  the 
honor  of  being  a  city  teacher  and  a  better  time,  but 
she  truly  loses  many  of  those  things  that  to  me  are 
priceless.  A  teacher  who  cannot  find  contentment 
in  nature  not  only  mistakes  her  calling  and  makes 
prison  walls  of  the  schoolroom  for  herself,  but  she 
mars  the  happiness  of  school  life  for  the  children  by 
her  very  presence  among  them.  Teaching  school  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  vocations  of  life. 

A  teacher  can  justly  feel  that  her  responsibilities 
are  even  greater  than  the  preacher’s.  By  her  life 
she  set  examples  of  some  sort  that  are  to  shape  the 
future  of  our  country.  I  do  think  that  all  teachers 
should  feel  that  the  greatest  opportunities  of  their 
lives  have  come  when  they  are  called  to  the  rural 
districts.  If  they  would  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  and  feel  that  the  rural  district  was 
one  of  the  choicest  places  on  earth,  I  am  sure  the 
rural  district  teaching  problem  would  be  neither 
tedious  nor  irksome.  mrs.  m.  k.  s. 

Connecticut. 


Insect-eating  Birds  in  South 

With  cotton  as  its  principal  crop  the  South  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  enemies  of  the  cotton  insects,  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  the  bollworm,  and  chicken  bugs.  The  orioles, 
swallows,  blackbirds,  meadow  larks,  titlarks  and  Carolina 
wrens  are  some  of  the  more  important,  though  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  755-F,  Common  Birds,  lists  66  species 
known  to  prey  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  the 
weevil,  the  bollworm,  and  chinch  bugs.  The  orioles, 
injure  corn  and  also  damage  garden  crops.  Fifty-seven 
kinds  of  bird  policemen  feed  on  either  the  grub  or  on 
the  adult  forms  known  as  May  beetles.  Niglitliawks, 
chuekwill’s-widows,  crows,  and  screech  owls  feed  vora¬ 
ciously  on  the  adults,  and  crows,  crow  blackbirds,  and 
robins  favor  the  grubs.  The  nighthawk,  or  bull-bat,  is 
a  bird  that  has  been  persecuted  by  wanton  shooting  for 
target  practice,  but  the  scientific  studies  of  the  feeding 
habits  of  this  bird  show  that  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  birds  it  deserves  the  strictest  protection. 

The  house  wren,  for  all  its  diminutive  size,  is  a  most 
useful  bird.  It  feeds  almost  exclusively  on- harmful  in¬ 
sects,  and  as  the  wrens  usually  rear  two  broods  a  year 
the  parents  are  kept  busy  from  morning  till  night 
searching  for  food.  Its  only  bad  habit  is  interference 
with  the  nests  of  other  birds.  The  gray  grosbeak  eats 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food,  but  even 
in  this  it  is  beneficial,  for  nearly  45  per  cent  of  its  food 
is  composed  of  foxtail  and  bur  grasses,  which  are  per¬ 
nicious  w’eeds,  and  the  painted  bunting  has  somewhat 
similar  tastes  with  strong  preferences  for  foxtail  or 
pigeon  grass  seeds. 
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Western  Methods  in  New  Jersey 

[it  is  a  little  late  now  to  talk  about  harvesting  wheat, 
but  this  story  of  the  successful  work  of  a  “combine”  in 
a  New  Jersey  wheat  field  is  so  interesting  that  the  story 
should  be  told  now.] 

N  SPITE  of  the  campaign  for  diversified  crops,  led 
by  farm  organizations  and  Federal  advisers,  there 
are  manjr  who  take  the  contrary  view,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  specialization  can  he  profitably  carried 
even  further.  Here  is  a  Jerseyman  who  has  made 
a  good  living  by  practicing  the  locally  accepted  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  in  connection  with  a  dairy  herd  for 
a  period  of  12  years,  to  give  up  milk  completely  in 
favor  of  eggs  at  the  end  of  that  time  with  encour¬ 
aging  results,  and  now  plans  to  abandon  all  other 
crops  and  raise  wheat  exclusively  to  feed  his 
chickens. 

Dominick  Nepote  brought  his  family  from  Italy 
in  1012,  settling  on  a  run-down  SO-acre  farm  near 
Middlebush.  This  district  is  underlaid  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  red  shale;  the  heavy  clay  soil  drains  badly 
and  requires  frequent  liming.  Mr.  Nepote,  who  is  a 
capable,  all-around  farmer,  soon  built  his  land  up  to 
a  point  where  it  produced  extremely  satisfactory 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  (both  ear  and  silage), 
Timothy,  clover,  and  even  Alfalfa — 
which  last  winter-kills  frequently  in 
this  locality,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a 
sure  venture.  He  has  taken  intelligent 
advantage  of  the  Experiment  Station 
facilities,  has  used  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
has  been  liberal  in  the-  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  the  green 
manures,  particularly  Soy  beans.  Along 
with  his  general  farming,  he  has  plant¬ 
ed  and  managed  successfully  a  consid¬ 
erable  area  in  peaches  and  grapes,  and 
has  done  well  with  chickens  of  the 
heavier  breeds. 

About  four  years  ago  he  was  won 
over  to  the  then  prevalent  enthusiasm 
for  eggs,  put  up  a  long  laying-liouse  of 
the  standard  type,  bought  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorns,  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  Spring  by  building  an  incubator 
cellar  and  installing  a  2.000-egg  incu¬ 
bator.  Shortly  after  this  he  bought  an 
adjoining  farm  of  120  acres,  and  en¬ 
listed  his  son-in-law,  Horacio  Negri,  in 
the  business. 

The  next  step  was  to  sell  off  the 
cows,  and  the  barns  were  then  made 
over  to  house  chickens.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  change  was  profit¬ 
able.  Both  farms  are  now  equipped 
with  laying  houses  of  the  approved 
type  and  an  ample  plant  for  young 
stock  consisting  of  standard  12x14 
brooder-houses  dispersed  on  the  colony 
plan  in  Alfalfa.  In  addition,  the  barns 
now  house  layers  on  two  floors,  and  it 
is  planned  to  make  this  three  in  the 
case  of  the  larger.  The  two  farms  are 
run  on  a  basis  of  mutual  co-operation ; 
the  heavy  work,  like  plowing,  is  carried 
on  jointly,  and  the  buying  and  marketing  are  unified. 

The  unsatisfactory  corn  crop  of  last  year  doubt¬ 
less  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  taking  the  latest 
and  most  radical  step  of  all.  With  about  S5  acres 
in  wheat  for  the  1927  harvest,  it  was  decided  to 
specialize  on  wheat  henceforth  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  crops.  The  horses  were  sold  off,  and  nearly 
all  the  farming  machinery.  In  their  place  Mr.  Ne¬ 
pote  bought  a  harvester-thrasher  and  a  15-30  trac¬ 
tor,  and  launched  on  his  career  of  applying  western 
methods  to  his  wheat.  This  machine  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  class  tried  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
While  it  was  at  work  it  created  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement  locally,  and  attracted  country  and  State 
experts  as  well  as  neighbors  who  wanted  to  see  it 
at  work.  Unfortunately  the  So  acres  of  wheat  was 
disposed  of  so  quickly  that  many  visitors  arrived  too 
late  to  see  the  demonstration. 

The  machine  cuts  the  wheat  high,  and  thrashes 
as  it  travels,  bagging  the  grain  and  distributing  the 
chaff  and  what  little  straw  there  is  over  its  course, 
to  be  plowed  under  with  the  stubble  for  humus.  A 
few  days  before  the  crop  was  ready  to  cut.  a  heavy 
rain  with  high  wind  beat  down  the  standing  grain. 
In  normal  operation  the  machine  cuts  off  little  more 
than  the  heads,  but  due  to  the  wind  damage  it  was 
necessary  in  this  case  to  cut  much  lower,  about  14 
inches  above  the  ground. 

On  an  average  field  yielding  25  bushels  to  the 
acre  the  harvester-thrasher  produced  GO  bushels  of 
thrashed  grain  per  hour,  and  in  exceptional  patches 


as  high  as  two  bushels  per  minute  for  a  short  time. 
Only  two  men  are  required  for  the  entire  job,  one 
to  drive  the  tractor  and  the  other  to  ride  the  har- 
vester.  The  reporter  rode  aroxxnd  the  field  with  Mr. 
Negri,  wfio  had  nothing  to  do  but  tie  the  bags  as 
they  filled.  Mr.  Negri  said,  “This  is  a  pleasure 
ride  ;  it  is  not  work.” 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  bagged  grain,  which  had 
been  dropped  at  convenient  stations,  was  brought 
into  the  granary  by  truck.  Indeed,  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  is  now  mechanical.  The  smaller  farm  always 
required  six  horses  and  the  larger  eight  or  ten ;  the 
horses  were  first  displaced  in  part  by  a  small  trac¬ 
tor,  and  later  all  the  horses  and  the  small  tractor 
by  the  one  large  tractor  and  two  trucks.  Mr.  Nepote, 
who  is  industrious  and  shrewd,  with  a  robust  sense 
of  humor,  is  frankly  averse  to  hard  work  if  it  can 
be  economically  displaced  by  machinery  and  power. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  and  worked  five  years 
in  the  Alabama  coal  fields  accumulating  the  money 
to  bring  over  his  family  and  bixy  a  farm,  doing 
enough  hard  work  in  the  mines  to  last  him  his  life¬ 
time. 

Of  course,  with  everything  on  a  mechanical  basis, 
and  no  more  stable  manure,  the  main  question  is 


whether  fertility  can  be  profitably  maintained  by 
other  means,  and  only  future  results  can  answer 
this  qxxestion  definitely.  In  the  absence  of  straw, 
peat  moss  is  used  for  litter  in  the  laying  houses.  It 
is  intended  to  make  this  the  basis  for  home-mixed 
fertilizer,  which,  with  the  stubble,  may  be  sixfficient 
to  keep  the  soil  up  to  the  required  point  in  plant 
foods.  It  is  intended,  fixrther,  to  try  short  season 
ci’ops  of  Soy  beans,  planting  immediately  after  the 
wheat  harvest,  and  plowing  xxnder  (probably  before 
full  maturity )  in  time  to  seed  the  wheat  in  October; 
if  this  fails,  alternate  fields  will  be  given  a  year's 
rest  from  wheat  to  grow  full  crops  of  beaxis.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  problem  here  is  not  the  same  as 
it  is  on  the  nearly  virgin  prairie  lands  of  the 
West. 

This  year  about  ISO  acres  has  been  put  in  wheat, 
which  on  a  basis  of  a  Winter  scratch  of  half  and 
half  and  a  Sixmmer  scratch  of  one  in  three  will  give 
something  like  triple  the  amount  of  feed  required  by 
the  existing  flocks;  this  will  adjust  itself  in  part  as 
the  flocks  increase,  axid  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  full  acreage  will  be  maintained  in 
future  years.  At  any  rate  the  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  business  is  elastic  enough  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  coixditions  with  new  measures.  Jxxst  now  all 
that  can  be  said  certainly  is  that  the  experiment 
so  far  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  followed  with  interest. 

CORA  H.  HARROP. 


Experiment  Stations  and  Colleges  as 
Competitors  • 

N  PAGE  1314  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  our  expe lament  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  similar  institutions  have  a  moral 
right  to  compete  with  farmers  by  placing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  in  competition  with  those  farmers 
who  have  no  backing  but  their  own  efforts,  and  who 
are  by  their  taxes  helping  to  support  the  institutions 
which  are  competing  with  them. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  competition  is  not  after 
all  a  very  lai’ge  matter.  Against  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the  State 
we  have  only  a  few  hundreds  farmed  by  the  above 
institutions.  It  is,  then,  purely  a  matter  of  local 
competition.  As  a  State-wide  proposition  this  com¬ 
petition  is  so  small  as  be  of  little  significance.  As 
a  local  question  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  farms 
of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  college  are  not 
primarily  conducted  along  production  lines.  Gain¬ 
ing  of  knowledge,  and  imparting  it  to  others,  rather 
than  lai-ge  crops,  are  the  objects  sought.  This  being 
the  case,  the  methods  used  are  much  different  from 
those  of  the  practical  farmer,  and  the 
product  which  is  available  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  much  less  than  might  be  the 
case  if  good  progressive  farmers  were 
occupying  this  same  land.  And  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  the  State  College, 
the  institution  has  brought  in  people 
to  be  fed  far  in  excess  of  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  it  can  supply.  It  is  logical  to  say, 
then,  that  not  only  is  production  or 
competition  decreased,  but  the  market 
is  broadened  by  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Furthermore,  if  you  consider 
a  radius  of,  let  us  say  five  miles,  as 
the  territory  supplying  the  place  where 
the  institution  is  located,  then  even  as 
a  local  competitor  the  station  or  col¬ 
lege  is  not  relatively  important. 

There  is  another  slant  to  the  matter 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Com¬ 
petition  has  many  devices,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  of  the  most  destructive  is 
that  of  cutting  prices  below  a  fair  and 
reasonable  standard.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed  this  is  not  practiced  by  the 
station  or  college.  People  buy  from 
them  not  because  of  low  prices,  but 
rather  because  of  good  service  and  high 
quality.  Possibly  sometimes,  also,  be¬ 
cause  it  sounds  more  high-toned,  and  in 
this  case  we  might  say  that  the  college 
is  benefiting  by  advertising  that  the 
other  fellow  pays  fox-.  At  any  rate, 
these  institutions  tend  to  boost  rather 
than  to  lower  prices,  and  that  is  the 
thing  we  are  all  trying  to  do. 

One  of  the  common  criticisms  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  is  that  while  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  increase  production  they 
have  done  little  to  help  in  the  profit¬ 
able  marketing  of  the  increased  product.  It  must 
be  admitted  t  that  this  is  the  case.  The  same  thing 
could  be  said  also  of  that  greatest  of  farm  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  farm  pi-ess.  It  is  a  question 
we  are  all  asking,  and  so  far  no  one  seems  to  have 
found  the  answer.  Some  of  the  politicians  think 
they  have  it,  but  as  yet  many  are  not  convinced. 
Nevertheless,  the  economic  waste  of  the  products  of 
oixr  college  and  station  farms  would  hardly  be  in 
keeping  with  our  demand  that  they  show  us  how  to 
make  a  profit. 

We  are  bound  to  run  up  against  competition  wher¬ 
ever  we  are,  or  whatever  our  line  may  be.  Those  who 
buy  farm  products,  whether  for  resale  or  for  per¬ 
sonal  use,  try  to  find  a  satisfactory  source  of  supply, 
and  finding  it,  are  not  inclined  to  “shop  around.” 
If  you  are  trying  to  break  into  a  new  market  you  will 
find  that  someone  has  been  ahead  of  you.  If  it  is  not 
the  college  then  it  may  be  your  nearest  neighbor, 
and  in  any  case  you  have  to  overcome  the  inborn  op¬ 
position  to  being  sold  something.  It  may  be  that  if 
you  have  a  better  product  than  anyone  else  theix  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  your  door,  but  you 
will  have  to  do  a  little  advertising  to  get  thenx 
started.  If  I  were  to  make  any  suggestion  or 
criticism  it  might  be  that  the  college  and  station 
might  co-operate  with  local  farmers  in  developing 
a  local  market,  but  here  again,  if  the  co-operation 
were  not  perfect  we  should  have  the  criticism  of  a 
State-supported  institxxtion  butting  into  private  busi¬ 
ness,  so  there  you  are.  My  point  is  that  the  compe- 


Tlie  Combine  as  It  Walked  into  the  Wheat  Field.  Fig.  739 


Rear  View  Showing  Sacked  Grain.  Fig.  740 
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Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1927,  over  90,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
“True-to-lName”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots— which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,’  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
"True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

136  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Established  1880 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


4'"1 

PICTURE  PUZZLES 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Four  cutout  puzzles  for  the  price  of  one. 
Packed  in  a  gaylycoloredbox.  Educational 
and  entertaining,  every  child  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  Each  puzzle  accompanied 
by  a  guide  picture,  a  fine  lithograph  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  after  puzzle  is  discarded. 

Choice  of  5  Sets 

Four  different  puzzles  in  each  set. 

60c  each — 2  for  $1.00 
Send  check  or  money  order. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


WM.  HUSCHLE’S  SONS 

101  Wyckoff  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHECK  PUZZLES  WANTED 

□  101— The  Tiger  102— Liberty  Girl 

□  103— Horses  □  104— Sheep  □  105 — Ship 

Find  enclosed  $ . . . for 

. sets  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post 

Name . 

Street 

Town . 

Print  name  and  address  dearly 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  oif  the  press. 
Shipping  Season  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st. 

SPECIAL:  Z-Yesr  Con-$g.00?er 


cord  Grape  Vines 


’  100 


E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  sal?sbukyE,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —  the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F-  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

..  y"  I—  j •  _  |  •  a  will  be  mailed  to  you  oil  re- 

Our  Gladiolus  LIST  quest.  Buy  for  next  year 

now.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


yi  1  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 

KnYWnnn  al.  Well  rooted  plants,  $i.20doz.  delivered 
UUAVYUIIII  jujjj  TANNERY,  DeBk  2,  MINERAL,  VA 

BARGAIHS-For  Sale-Priximity-Montauk  House,  35  acres  land, 
excellent  for  chickens,  also  house  and  10  acreson  Mon- 
tauk  Highway,  Ears.  G.  H.  BALDWIN,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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The  Famous  Vermont  Evaporator 

Maple  Sugar  Makers  this  should  interest  you. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  many  customers : 

Coolidge  Farm,  Plymouth,  Vt.,  April  28,  1927 
“We  were  very  mucb  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
outfit.”  Signed  LYNN  C.  CADY,  Mgr. 

Syrup  made  by  David  Trapp,  Dryden,  New  York  in  the 
Famous  Vermont  Evaporator  was  awarded  first  prize  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  and  tell  ns  what  you 
need  and  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Vermont  Evaporator  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  New  York 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKINC  UTENSILS 


Your  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
will  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard! 
Write  for  catalogue. 

We  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —Tiue-to-Name 

A  wealth  of  the  choicest  home  planting 
material  is  described  and  pictured  in  our 
Fall  Catalog,  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Order  direct  from  our  400- 
acre  Nurseries  and  save  money. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc.  25  Main  Si . ,  Dansville,  N.Y . 


tition  complained  of  is  actually  not  im¬ 
portant,  and  that  it  is  a  smaller  ethical 
and  economic  sin  than  it  would  be  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  product.  Chester  l.  mills. 

New  York. 


The  Connecticut  Valley 
Flood 

This  valley  from  Greenfield  to  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  is  slowly  recovering  from  its 
most  devastating  flood.  First  in  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  loss  of  human  life.  North 
Hatfield  reports  the  death  of  Benjamin 
Denio,  70,  swept  over  the  dam  in  a  row¬ 
boat;  Northampton  lost  two,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Rubeck,  farmers,  drowned 
while  trying  to  save  their  pigs  located  in 
a  barn  upon  the  meadows.  Greenfield’s 
lower  streets  were  flooded  and  traffic  over 
the  Cheapside  bridge  was  diverted  around 
by  the  fair  grounds.  Sunderland’s  dam¬ 
age  was  small.  Six  families  were  forced 
to  leave  their  homes.  C.  F.  Clark  lost 
tobacco  in  barns  and  some  corn  and. 
onions  in  the  meadows  were  swept  away. 
Hatfield  was  the  heaviest  loser  mostly  in 
tobacco,  though  onions  and  other  farm 
products  as  well  as  the  loss  of  tobacco 
barns  figure. 

Northampton’s  loss  is  estimated  at 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000 ;  131  homes 
were  abandoned.  Eastliampton  suffered 
but  little,  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  lost 
crops  and  some  washed  highways.  Holy- 


Experiment  Station,  New  Haven. 

Report  on  Diseases  of  Vegetables,  Dr. 
G.  P.  Clinton,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven. 

How  I  Grew  More  Than  500  Bushels  of 
Potatoes  to  the  Acre,  Thomas  Burgess, 
Wapping. 

My  Experience  in  Spraying  Potatoes, 
Frank  V.  Williams,  Buckland. 

Round  Table  Discussions  in  Growing 
and  Spraying  Potatoes,  Walter  Brooks, 
Litchfield;  DeForest  Wells,  Danielson; 
Charles  Greenbacker,  Meriden ;  Harry 
Hamilton,  Ellington. 

Why  do  Not  the  Producer  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Get  Together  on  the  Potato  Seed 
Question?  Louis  Eaigle,  Marion. 

Problem  of  a  Vegetable  Grower,  as 
Viewed  by  a  County  Agent,  L.  M.  Chap¬ 
man,  Fairfield  County  Agent,  Danbury. 

Hartford  County’s  300-Bushel  Potato 
Club,  B.  G.  Soutliwick,  Hartford  County 
Agent,  Hartford. 


Small  Fruit  Varieties 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  kind  of 
berry  plants  for  market.  1  want  black¬ 
berries,  black  raspberries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  I  do  not  want  ever-bear¬ 
ing  kinds.  w.  J.  c. 

Montrose,  Pa. 

You  will  do  well  to  inquire  from  your 
neighbors  to  find  out  what  varieties  do 
best  in  your  section,  and  what  varieties 
are  most  acceptable  upon  the  markets 
that  you  will  supply.  The  following, 
however,  are  good  standard  sorts :  Eldo¬ 
rado  blackberry,  Plum  Farmer  black 
raspberry,  Columbian  purple-cane,  and 


o  vv* dc. 


A  Flood  Scene  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 


oke’s  loss,  thanks  to  its  1,020  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  high  dam,  would  not  exceed  $10,- 
000.  South  Hadley  Falls,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  fared  badly.  Springfield 
and  Chicopee  suffered  badly  washed 
streets  and  many  buildings  undermined. 
Industrial  plants  in  these  places  and 
Springfield  lost  over  $200,000  with  over 
5,000  unemployed  on  this  account. 

The  Boy  Scouts  rendered  great  service 
in  many  ways,  especially  in  saving  live 
stock,  but  getting  500  lbs.  of  squealing 
pig  into  a  rowboat  is  a  full  man-size  job, 
according  to  one  of  the  State  troopers. 
Twenty-six  cows  on  a  raft  from  a  barn 
to  shore  was  one  of  their  jobs.  One 
man,  on  a  raft,  grabbed  the  horns  of  a 
swimming  cow  and  both  he  and  his  raft 
was  towed  to  shore  by  the  startled  ani¬ 
mal.  w.  E.  BARNES. 


Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association 
Meeting 

This  is  being  held  at  Hotel  Garde, 
Hartford,  December  7-8.  Session  starts 
promptly  at  10  A.  M.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  :  ' 

Poultry  With  Gardening,  Charles  R. 
Risley,  Silver  Lane. 

Pansies  With  Gardening,  II.  A.  Brun- 
dage,  Danbury. 

Growing  Miscellaneous  Vegetables 
( round  table  discussion ) ,  Alan  TJ.  Par- 
sell,  Greens  Farms  ;  George  Craft,  South- 
port ;  W.  G.  Griswold,  Jr.,  Wethersfield. 

Developing  an  Agricultural  Business, 
Frank  L.  Davis,  County  Agent,  Putnam 
(Windham  County). 

Plant  Houses  for  Tomatoes,  A.  E. 
Wilkinson,  Vegetable  Specialist,  Storrs. 

Growing  and  Handling  Plants,  Round 
Table  Discussion,  lead  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Growing  Good  Celery,  John  Christen¬ 
sen,  Wilson;  Donald  Grant,  Wapping; 
Donald  Griswold,  Wethersfield. 

Marketing  Vegetables  in  Connecticut, 
Philo  T.  Platt,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

New  Ideas  in  Fertilizers,  W.  L.  Slate, 
Director  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Haven. 

Fertilizers — What  About  It?  Roland 
A.  Payne,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Ethylene  and  the  Vegetable  Grower, 
Prof.  A.  T.  Stevens,  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Storrs. 

Diversified  Farming  and  Vegetable 
Growing,  Alexis  D.  Kendrick,  Windsor. 

Report  on  Insects  of  Vegetables,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Britton,  Connecticut  Agricultural 


Cutlibert,  Latham,  Herbert,  Newman  and 
Viking  red  raspberry.  Cuthbert  is  stan¬ 
dard  ;  Latham  is  one  of  the  newer  sorts 
of  great  promise ;  Newman  and  Viking 
are  two  relatively  new  kinds  that  are 
resistant  to  mosaic.  The  Premier  straw¬ 
berry  is  very  much  liked  at  the  present 
time.  Big  Joe,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  and 
Dunlap  are  also  worth  considering. 

II .  B.  T. 
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/^UR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 


“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people — Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Mail  this  slip  today 

!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 

■  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
»  World.” 

■ 

1  Name .  ! 

I 


I  Address .  J 

I  City . RN-YI 

s  ■ 


with 


a 


ERCULES 


Make  Money— Clearing  Land 


ALL  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Let  me  show  you  the  quickest,  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  clear  your  land  anc 
make  big  profits  pulling  stumps  and  hedge: 
for  others.  Hercules  leaves  land  clean  anc 
ready  for  the  plow.  Hand  orHors* 

power.  Only  10%  down. 

Easy  payments.  Write  for 
my  new  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  factory  to  agent  price. 


B.  A.  Fuller 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
2130  29th  Street 


President  Centerville, 


Iowa 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 


Make  Money— Save  Time.  Write! 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — S4-pagcs 
—over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feedmills,' 
concrete  mixers.  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


LET  US  TAN 


Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MINK 

I  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  prime  large  dark 
and  extra  dark  skins,  from  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England  states. 

Other  sections  according  to  color, 

SKUNK  COON  RATS 

COYOTES  LYNX  CATS  BADGERS 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipnieut 
ready  don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send 
them  along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges 
both  ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1899.  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Demand  for  Peppers 

Vegetable  bread  spreads  and  meat  con¬ 
diments  have  caused  some  Illinois  farm¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  acreage  of  peppers 
and  other  crops  that  go  to  make  hot  stuff. 
The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  single 
patch  of  five  acres  of  finger  peppers.  A 
woman  and  a  boy  manage  the  place,  and 
the  former  tells  why  so  much  ground  is 
devoted  to  this  crop. 

“The  finger  peppers  seem  to  be  much 
more  in  demand  than  in  former  years  and 
are  readily  sold.  This  is  the  third  time 
we  have  picked  this  patch  and  they  are 


Picking  Small  Peppers  in  a  Fve-acre 
Field 


still  in  demand.  City  housewives  seem  to 
prefer  them  to  the  bell  pepper  because 
they  are  hotter.” 

Human  taste  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  more  peppers.  Within  the  last 
twro  or  three  years  much  has  been  print¬ 
ed  concerning  seasoning  material.  The 
household  departments  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  tilled  with  recipes 
for  different  preparations  of  these  edibles 
until  the  taste  of  the  whole  people  has 
been  accentuated.  Anyway  the  farmers 
are  growing  more  and  more  peppers  and 
finding  sale  for  them.  J.  L.  craff. 

Illinois. 


Old  Rule  for  Bridge 
Grafting 

Here  is  a  note  on  bridge  grafting  from 
Middlebrook’s  New  England  Almanac  of 
1859,  showing  the  practice  at  that  time : 

Mice  gnawed  trees. — Provide  against 
the  ravages  of  mice  on  valuable  trees  in 
Winter,  but  if  they  do  gnaw  the  tree 
near  the  base,  the  damage  can  be  repaired, 
even  where  the  tree  has  been  completely 
girdled  for  some  inches,  by  taking  sprouts 
from  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  same  tree, 
cutting  them  the  length  between  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  end  of  the  girdling,  shar¬ 
pening  the  pieces  of  green  sprouts  at  the 
ends,  and  making  an  incision  with  a 
chisel  so  as  to  reach  the  live  bark  above 
and.  below  the  girdling,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  ends  of  the  sprouts  all  round  the 
body,  and  thus  renew  a  living  collection 
of  the  bark ;  then  covering  the  ends  of 
the  sprouts  well  with  wax,  a  solid  bark 
will  soon  repair  the  ravages  of  the  mice. 
The  sprouts  should  be  cut  long  enough  to 
be  sprung  tight  into  their  sockets. 


The  Bookshelf 

“Orcharding,”  by  V.  R.  Gardner,  F.  C. 
Bradford  and  H.  D.  Hooker,  Jr.  Fruit 
growing  has  become  more  and  more  a 
specialty,  and  the  successful  grower  finds 
it  necessary  to  keep  constantly  alert  to 
changing  practices  and  new  conditions. 
For  the  man  who  contemplates  entering 
the  fruit  industry  and  for  the  experienced 
fruit  grower,  “Orcharding,”  is  worth 
looking  over  or  even  spending  some  time 
studying.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
text-book,  but  it  reads  much  more  easily. 
There  are  no  burdensome  tables,  no  in¬ 
volved  statements,  and  few  footnotes  and 
references.  A  bit  of  history  or  a  practical 
illustration  may  open  a  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  then  develop  easily,  as  for 
example  the  use  of  the  historic  and  inter¬ 
esting  “strawberry  war”  of  pre-Civil  War 
days  to  introduce  the  subject  of  sterility 
in  fruits.  It  deals  with  fundamentals, 
such  as  water  supply,  food  materials, 
fruit  setting,  diagnosing  orchard  ills, 
trends  in  marketing,  and  so  on,  so  that 
its  range  is  wide.  The  illustrations  are 
clear  and  well  chosen.  311  pages ;  Mc- 
Graw-IIill  Book  Co.,  New  York  City,  $3. 


• 

“So  you  met  Alice  today.”  “Yes,  I 
hadn’t  seen  her  for  10  years.”  “Has  she 
kept  her  girlish  figure?”  “Kept  it?  She 
doubled  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Carrying  your  products 

to  market 


THIS  year  1,066,992  carloads  of  farm  and  animal  products 
have  been  hauled  by  New  York  Central  Lines.  In  one 
great  train  these  cars  would  extend  8,800  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  across  the  continent. 


To  move  your  products  promptly  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of 
the  New  York  Central.  To  have  cars  when  and  where  you 
want  them  is  no  light  task  in  itself.  Some  idea  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  is  gained  from  the  equipment  that  is  now  in  use  — 
127,822  box  cars,  5,753  stock  cars,  2,700  caboose  cars,  13,862 
refrigerator  cars  and  5,100  passenger  coaches.  These  are 
hauled  by  more  than  6,000  locomotives.  During  1927,  115 
locomotives  and  5,808  cars  have  been  purchased. 

To  study  your  needs  and  cooperate  in  the  interests  of  more 
successful  farming  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Relations 
Department.  By  working  closely  with  you,  this  department 
hopes  that  it  may  help  you  make  1928  more  prosperous 
than  1927. 

That  your  Christmas  will  be  merry  is  the  wish  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— -Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ospraymo  Puiver  Sprayer 
reaches  the  topmost  boughs. 

r  H  £  S  P  R  A 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  Ospraymo  Sprayers 


High  pressure . . .  Low  up - 
keep . . .  Slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Power  Sprayer  and 
Traction  Machine  is  strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  automatic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  -brushes  on  the  revolving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on’i  every  turn — prevents  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — insures  your  work  against 
delay  in  orchard,  grove  or  field. 


There  is  an  Ospraymo  for  every  need 
High  pressure  guaranteed 

Insist  on  an  Ospraymo  when  you  buy,  and  put 

an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  f]or 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

Ospraymo  Traction  in  Action.  Tteo  bushels  of 
,  potatoes  grow  where  one  grew  before. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Worla  leaders  for  46  years 
YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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"We  have  grown  the  SAME  CROP 
on  the  SAME  FIELD 
jfor  40  YEARS” 


MAPES  MANURES 


made  it  possiblej 

ONLY  those  who  use  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nures  can  grasp  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Mapes  slogan,  “cost  little 
more  —  worth  much  more.”  For 
Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so 
outstanding  and  beyond  comparison, 
that  you  must  see  them  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  them.  Yet  such  experiences 
as  the  following  should  be  convincing 
evidence  to  you  that  Mapes  Manures 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 

“It  was  over  40  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  A.  Lloyd 
ShultzofWashingtonBoro,Pa.,“that  my  father 
started  to  use  Mapes  Manures  on  a  twelve-acre 
field  of  tobacco.  We  have  grown  this  same 
crop  on  this  same  field  for  over  forty  years  — 


each  year  using  Mapes  Manures  and  each  year 
getting  uniformly  splendid  results.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  there  has  been  no  rota¬ 
tion  on  this  field  in  all  these  years  —  tobacco 
after  tobacco  every  year.  The  crop  has  always 
been  so  fine  in  quality  that,  all  during  this  time, 
we  have  sold  it  to  the  same  buyer  and  we  have 
always  gotten  top  prices  — this  year  a  premium 
of  five  cents  a  pound.  This  year’s  crop,  in  my 
opinion,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  buyer,  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  grown. — in  both  quality  and  quantity.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may 
give  widely  different  results  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  plant  food  materials  from  which 
they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 
The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  many 
times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better  quality. 


Just  Mail  Hits  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  little  more  —  worth  much  more. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops : 


MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


|  My  Name  is . 

|  P.  O . State . . 


''WU'W 


ALL  in  ONE 

Scalecide,  alone,  does  all  that  any  combination  of 
sprays  can  do.  It  is  the  complete  dormant  spray.  Simpler 
pleasanter,  cheaper.  Used  by  good  fruit  growers  since  1904. 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book 

“Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying,”  32  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  pests  and  tells  how  to  control 
them.  Contains  the  spray  program  followed  successfully  by  us, 
in  our  own  orchards  of  over  30,000  trees,  and  by  many  other 
well-known  fruit  growers.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16 


pAPEC  FEED  GRINDER 

^  Hammer  Type 

Finer  Quality — M ore  Capacity— Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

BUILT  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind¬ 
ing — unusual  capacity — low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” — “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”— “capacity  double 
roy  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
prices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co*  Shortsville,  New  York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecticut, 
are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-know  books,  "The 
Soil  &  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
disk  harrow  and  plows.  The  first  book  contains  much, 
valuable  information  about  modern  farming  methods; 
if  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less 
time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows. 
It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as 
the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
forged  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
“Cutaway”  harrows,  slay  sharp  and  do  not  crack,  bend 
or  chip.  Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will 
do.  Address  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  37  Main 
Street,  Iligganum,  Conn. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  ccount  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
!  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  "How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  result  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6899  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6«99  Liberty  Ave..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Cost  of  Transportation 

I  am  writing  to  find  out  about  the 
school  laws  in  regard  to  transportation 
of  children  that  are  over  two  miles  from 
the  consolidated  school.  Am  I  supposed 
to  carry  them  both  ways  free  of  charge? 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been 
carrying  them  and  the  district  paid  me 
50  cents  per  pupil  per  day  for  doing  so. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  the 
trustees  said  they  could  not  pay  50  cents 
for  each  pupil  which  number  is  two,  that 
they  didn’t  think  I  ought  to  have  that 
amount  every  day.  I  asked  if  they  could 
send  a  conveyance  and  transport  them 
both  ways  for  that  amount,  and  they  said 
no,  but  they  said  there  was  no  school  law 
which  they  could  find  which  would  compel 
them  to  pay  for  the  transportation.  They 
claim  the  district  agreed  or  voted  to  pay 
the  transportation  here.  c.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Education  Law  of  this  State  does 
not  set  the  limit  of  distance  beyond  which 
pupils  must  be  transported.  Jurisdiction 
in  the  matter  is  placed  with  the  trustee, 
trustees  or  board  of  education  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  trustee  or  the  board  has 
authority  to  arrange  for  necessary  trans¬ 
portation.  The  policy  of  the  district  in 
this  .matter  should,  be  determined  at  the 
annual  school  meeting.  The  trustee 
should  reflect  the  fair-minded  sentiment 
of  the  district. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State 
pays  one-half  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  centralized  or  consolidated  districts, 
when  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Why  should  unconsolidated 
country  districts  be  excluded  from  these 
benefits?  d.  b.  d. 


Preparing:  for  Consolidation 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  meeting  was 
called  at  the  Mt.  Upton  opera  house  and 
“all  invited  that  were  interested  in  bet¬ 
ter  schools.”  As  that  meant  me  I  went 
along  with  a  neighbor  and  his  wife.  Mt. 
Upton  is  the  district  we  are  expected  to 
be  forced  into.  Is  this  Dick-Rice  bill  of 
ex-Senator  Cole  to  help  cities  and  towns 
and  taxing  the  country  people  for  it? 

C.  N.  S. 

I  gather  from  your  letter  that  there 
are  positive  signs  that  a  centralized  or  con¬ 
solidated  district  with  Alt.  Upton  as  a 
center  will  be  laid  out  in  the  near  future. 
If  the  country  people  about  Mt.  Upton 
are  favorable  to  this  scheme,  it  is  well 
to  let  matters  drift  along.  If  a  decided 
majority  are  opposed  to  losing  control 
over  their  schools  it  behooves  them  to 
act  at  once.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  be  informed  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  people  on  this  proposition.  'Pe¬ 
titions  should  be  made  out  and  signed  in 
duplicate  in  each  district.  They  should 
be  sworn  to  before  a  notary  and  one  copy 
should  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Albany. 
It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  a  mass 
meeting  be  called  so  that  country  people 
can  have  opportunity  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  proposition. 

The  Dick-Rice  bills,  which,  in  reality, 
should  carry  former  Senator  Cole’s  name, 
provide  greatly  increased  aid  for  all 
school  districts  which  employ  five  or  more 
teachers.  One-teacher  country  districts 
are  to  receive  increased  State  aid  under 
this  bill  in  an  amount  approximately 
equal  to  $3  for  each  such  district.  The 
districts  which  employ  five  or  more  teach¬ 
ers  and  centralized  districts  are  to  be  the 
sole  participants  in  a  $50,000,000  State 
aid  melon,  known  as  the  equalization 
quota.  i>.  B.  D. 


Trouble  Over  School  Site 

A  schoolhouse  stands  on  a  corner  very 
near  the  turnpike.  Our  school  trustee 
received  notice  from  Albany  to  call  a 
special  school  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  new  sites  for  a  school  as  the 
present  site  is  too  dangerous.  After  a 
series  of  meeting^  we  voted  for  a  school 
sitq,  bought  it,  paid  for  it  and  have  deed 
recorded.  It  was  approved  by  the  State. 
We  voted  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse,  as 
the  district  superintendent  knew  our  old 
schoolhouse  would  not  stand  removal  to 


the  new  site.  All  plans  were  accepted  by 
Albany.  Our  bonds,  $6,000,  were  voted 
for  and  carried  but  they  have  not  been 
cashed  as  yet.  In  the  meantime  our  trus¬ 
tee’s  term  expired  and  as  he  had  held  the 
office  for  a  good  many  years  he  declined 
to  have  it  again,  and  a  new  trustee  was 
elected.  Our  new  trustee  does  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  neither  does  the 
district  superintendent.  Previously,  our 
district  superintendent  was  in  a  terrible 
rush  to  have  the  new  site  and  school.  At 
one  meeting  he  said  if  we  did  not  vote 
for  a  new  site  he  would  have  the  present 
school  condemned  in  24  hours  and  the 
State  would  select  the  site  and  build 
whatever  type  of  schoolhouse  they  wished. 
The  people  would  not  have  one  word  to 
say  in  that  case. 

.  Our  old  schoolhouse  is  a  good,  roomy, 
high,  airy  building,  heated  by  furnace. 
The  opposing  party,  the  minority  object 
to  our  new  site ;  in  fact  they  object  to 
everything.  At  one  time  they  wished  a 
lawsuit.  They  said  the  meetings  were  not 
legal.  Our  new  site  is  more  centrally 
located  in  the  district  than  the  sites  they 
wish.  The  minority  want  a  different  site, 
and  it  appears  that  the  officials  slide  over 
to  them.  We  were  told  if  all  the  parties 
could  agree  the  State  would  accept  one  of 
two  other  sites.  These  sites  suit  the 
minority,  and  the  majority’s  site  is  voted 


One  of  the  family  of  Frank  Hollenbeck, 
of  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Seven  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters  work  on  the 
farm  every  day. 


for,  bought,  paid  for  and  the  deed  record¬ 
ed,  as  I  said  before.  Can  they  do  things 
like  this?  Do  we  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  everything?  A.  H. 

New  York. 

Whatever  site  you  choose  will  depend 
on  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  your  district.  You  have  already  se¬ 
lected  one  site  by  majority  vote.  The 
site  cannot  be  changed  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  majority  vote  at  a  special 
school  meeting  caded  for  that  purpose  or 
at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Department 
of  Education  has  no  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  site.  The  department  has  power 
of  approval  only.  A  trustee  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  oflice,  upon  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  a  district  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  district  superintendent  has  authority 
to  condemn  a  school  building  in  24  hours 
or  24  seconds  if  he  can  write  fast  enough. 
But  I  cannot  understand  how  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  is  sane,  could  tell  you  to 
get  busy  and  select  a  site  or  the  State 
would  select  the  site  and  build  whatever 
type  of  schoolhouse  the  department 
wished  without  consulting  the  people.  No 
falsehood  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

D.  B.  D. 


Legal  School  Age 

I  have  a  girl  four  years  and  nine 
months  old.  They  will  not  take  her  in 
the  district  school  until  she  is  five  years. 
As  we  pay  high  taxes  I  would  like  to 
know  the  exact  law  as  to  her  going  to 
school  at  that  age.  Is  there  any  way  . 
we  could  send  her  before  she  is  five? 

New  York.  mbs.  d.  p. 

Your  daughter  is  not  of  legal  school 
age.  However  she  may  be  admitted  into 
school  by  ruling  of  the  trustee  or  board 
of  education.  The  Education  Law  (Sec¬ 
tion  567)  provides  that  “a  person  over 
five  and  under  21  years  of  age  is  en¬ 
titled  to  attend  the  public  schools  main¬ 
tained  in  the  district  or  city  in  which 
such  person  resides  without  the  payment 
of  tuition.”  d.  B.  D. 


“He  knows  all  the  best  people  in  town.” 
“Why  doesn’t  he  associate  with  them, 
then?”  “They  know  him!” — Stafford¬ 
shire  Sentinel. 
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WELL  established  is  this  famous 
Sherwin-Williams  product. 
Of  dry  lime  sulfur,  Professor  Ballou, 
Ohio  *  State  Experimental  Station, 
reports : 

“Our  spraying  experiments  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  shown  the  excell¬ 
ence  of  dry  lime  sulfur  plus  high 
grade  hydrated  lime  when  used  in 
the  pink  of  the  fruit 
buds  in  the  proportions 
of  3-5-50,  and  in  IV2, 

5,  50  strength  for  all 
sprays  following  the 
period  of  bloom,  includ¬ 
ing  the  petal  fall  appli¬ 
cation.  We  used  this 
formula  for  three  years 
in  our  own  home  orch¬ 
ard,  and  even  cleaned 
up  a  rather  serious  case 
of  scab  infection  by  the 
use  of  this  effective  and 
wholly  safe  combina¬ 
tion.  Some  well  known 


authorities  on  spraying  visited  our 
orchard  and  saw  the  effects  of 
spraying  with  this  formula.  They 
pronounced  the  foliage  as  luxuriant 
and  clean,  and  the  fruit  as  clear 
of  disease,  as  any  they  ever  had 
seen.  Moreover,  this  combination 
of  dry  lime  sulfur  and  lime  gives  a 
smoothness  and  glossiness  of  finish 
to  the  apples  that  have 
been  remarked  by  all 
who  have  seen  the  fruit 
at  apple  shows  and 
elsewhere.” 

Professor  Ballou’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  typical  of 
hundreds  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  We  have  letters 
from  orchardists  all  over 
the  country,  enthusi¬ 
astically  praising  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 
You,  too,  will  marvel 
at  the  results  produced 
by  this  effective  spray. 


The  New 

12Y2-pound  bag 

Last  word  in 
convenience 

♦♦ 

Saves  time 
Saves  labor 
Saves  money 

♦♦ 

Eliminates  mussy 
mixing 

♦♦ 

Minimizes  losses 
in  mixing 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO. 

613  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  new  I2V2- pound  bag 
has  met  with  hearty  re¬ 
ception  because  of  its 
many  advantages. 


uxuriant  foliage,  clean  and  glossy  fruit 

.  .  .  sprayed  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


She r  win 


SPRAY 


Will  iams 


MATERIALS 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


The  Sherwin-  Williams 
Spraying  Guide 

and  other  literature 
give  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of 
all  orchard  and  garden 
pests.  Ask  the  S-W 
dealer  near  you,  or 
write  us  for  this  help¬ 
ful  material. 
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Gl  BURy 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN  1 

h 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed  UNION  SUITS 

$4  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

>  £i  _  -;  • 

Flat  Knit  SHIRTS  and  DRAWERS 

$2  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 

Australian  WOOL  and  COTTON  MIXTURES  and  ALL  WOOL* 
EIGHT  GRADES,  LIGHT,  MEDIUM  and  HEAVY  WEIGHTS 

I  Guaranteed  NOT  to  Shrink  | 


RUG.  US.  PAt  OFF. 


For  Booklet,  Address: 
GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


TRADE  MARK 
Xsfo  UNDtS*^ 

tJUV-fi.  PAT  CFO 


UNDERWEAR 


pt|ii)tr  nnurno  All  kinds— (Plain  and  Waterproof) 
UArllftd  UUlCild  Write  for  samples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO.,  Inc.  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


iiiiiiiimtiiiiiimiiiiiimimiiiimmiiiiiiii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Robert s. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

iimiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiiii 


'  -  1  T1B0T  BED  SASH 

(l'; White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

— ■ rr- i"j ■■■n* Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 

-  ,  o  ons securely  fastened.  Circular. 

glass  -  *  $2.50  Per  Box 

C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  from  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal'commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.MerrittShoeCo.,Dept.l2,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


... 

The  Farmers’  Best  Investment 


TEN  years  of  increasing  strength  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  have  made  their  Bonds  a  seasoned 
standard  investment.  Not  a  default  on  interest  or  principal.  Over 
one  Billion  dollars  of  these  Bonds  now  held  by  investors.  They  are 
guaranteed  jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  combined 
capital  and  reserves  exceeding  $70,000,000.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are 
farms  valued  at  more  than  twice  the  amount  loaned.  These  Bonds 
are  safer  than  any  single  first  farm  mortgage. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 


Completely  Tax-Exempt 


You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  the  current  market 
price  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent. 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

When  you  need  money  these  Bonds  can  be  readily  sold; 
and  they  make  acceptable  collateral. 

Send  for  Federal  Farm  "Loan  Circular  No. 

36,  Financing  the  F armer”  —  F REE 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Federal  "Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


31  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Radio  Notes 


Using  C  Battery 

I  have  a  five-tube  set,  three  dials.  The 
set  Ogives  wonderful  results  but  is  a  hard 
one  to  pull  down  the  dry  B  batteries  of  90 
volts.  This  set  is  not  wired  for  a  0  bat¬ 
tery.  It  is  claimed  that  a  G  battery  is 
a  great  B  battery  saver.  Is  there  any 
way  of  splicing  any  wires  into  the  three 
B  cables  so  I  could  hook  up  a  C? 

California.  w.  E.  B. 

Yes,  the  use  of  G  batteries  will  reduce 
the  drain  on  the  B  batteries  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  will  minimize  distortion. 

It  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  insert  a  C  battery  in  your  audio 
amplifier.  One  minor  change  within  the 
set  will  enable  you  to  accomplish'  this  in 


should  be  used  with  the  UX171. 

Socket  adapters  on  which  extra  con- 
uiections  are  provided  for  battery  connec¬ 
tions  are  very  convenient  for  a  change¬ 
over  of  this  kind.  H.  K.  B. 


Charging  Radio  Battery 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  of  charging  a  radio  battery  when 
the  lights  are  lit  in  a  chicken  coop?  The 
bulbs  are  connected  parallel.  There  are 
12  25-watt  bulbs  lit  every  night  to  fur¬ 
nish  light  for  a  period  of  about  four 
hours.  I  generate  my  own  power  from 
a  32-volt  generator  and  the  power  is 
stored  in  batteries.  Is  there  any  way 


How  a  C  Battery  May  Be  Inserted 


such  a  way  that  the  C  battery  can  be  kept  of  connecting  the  radio  battery  to  the  bat- 
outside  the  set  with  the  other  batteries.  teiNeW° Te^rse  generat0r '  F‘  T*  S* 

First  connect  the  filament  side  of  your 

two  audio  transformer  secondary  wind-  It  is  possible,  but  not  economical,  to 
ings  together  with  a  soldered  junction,  charge  your  radio  battery  direct  from  the 
Bring  out  a  flexible  wire  from  this  junc-  house  lighting  batteries.  You  can,  how- 
tion  to  the  negative  terminal  of  a  4%-volt  ever,  charge  your  radio  battery  from  the 
C  battery.  Now  connect  the  positive  32-volt  generator  that  charges  your 
terminal  of  the  C  battery  to  the  negative  house  lighting  batteries  while  they  are 
terminal  of  your  A  battery.  The  above  being  charged.  This  is  the  most  practical 
method  will  enable  you  to  apply  a  com-  and  economical  way  of  doing  it. 
mon  C  battery  to  both  audio  stages.  The  Connect  your  radio  battery  in  series 
diagrams  will  show  very  clearly  how  it  is  with  the  house  lighting  batteries  and 
done.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  C  bat-  step  up  the  generator  voltage  to  37  volts 


Another  Method  of  Inserting  a  C  Battery 


tery  can  be  inserted  in  several  ways  I 
have  made  diagrams  of  both  methods  so 
that  you  may  take  your  choice.  H.  K.  B. 


Increasing  Volume 

I  have  a  five-tube  neutrodyne  which  I 
bought  two  years  ago.  I  was  told  that 
a  power  tube  would  make  a  wonderful 
difference  to  it,  but  it  is  very  good  now. 
What  do  you  know  about  the  socket 
adapters  for  using  a  power  tube  in  the 
last  stage  that  fits  the  201A  base  without 
altering  the  wiring  of  the  set  in  any  way? 

Pennsylvania.  J-  c •  **• 

A  power  tube  added  to  your  set  will 
enable  you  to  pass  a  signal  of  greater 
volume  to  your  loud  speaker  with  less 
distortion  than  without  the  use  of  a 
power  tube.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  main  purpose  of  a  power  tube  is 
not  to  give  more  amplification  per  stage, 
but  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  signal 
without  distortion. 

The  adapter  you  mention  will  serve  the 
purpose.  The  B  battery  voltage  must  be 
increased  to  135  volts  if  you  intend  to 
use  a  UX112  or  UN171  power  tube.  The 
C  battery  voltage  for  the  IJX112  should 
be  9  volts  and  22ya  volts  G  battery 


instead  of  32.  Most  generators  can  take 
care  of  a  slightly  higher  load. 

Disconnect  the  generator  output  wire 
that  goes  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
house  lighting  batteries.  Now  connect 
the  generator  output  wire  to  the  positive 
terminal  of  the  radio  battery  and  then 
connect  the  negative  terminal  of  the  radio 
battery  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
house  lighting  battery.  Start  your  gen¬ 
erator  and  adjust  the  output  voltage  to 
read  37  volts — then  throw  in  the  switch 
that  connects  your  batteries  to  the  gen¬ 
erator  output  voltage.  When  your  bat¬ 
tery  is  charged  take  it  out  of  the  circuit 
and  connect  your  house  lighting  batteries 
as  they  were  before  you  inserted  the  radio 
battery  in  series*  with  them.  H.  K.  B. 


A  certain  golfer  who  is  so  completely 
absorbed  in  his  pastime  that  mere  domes¬ 
tic  matters  have  long  ceased  to  trouble 
him,  has  a  small  son  named  William. 
One  evening,  upon  returning  from  the 
country  club,  his  wife  remarked,  “William 
tells  me  he  was  caddying  for  you  all  after¬ 
noon.”  “Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  the  as¬ 
tonished  man.  “Well,  now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  thought  I  had  seen  that  boy 
before.” — The  Outlook. 
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When  the  golden 
notes  of  Christmas 
melody  surge  from 
symphony  and 
choir . 


A  Wonderful  Christmas  da)' !  -  V" 

Made  perfect  by  the  pleasure  and 
joy  the  Crosley  Bandbox  brings  for 
every  day  thereafter! 

With  it  the  activities  of  the  world  are  mir¬ 
rored  in  your  home.  Your  house  is  on  the 
main  street  of  the  nation.  National  events 
are  held  next  door — the  market  changes  in 
your  own  living  room — famous  preachers  de¬ 
liver  their  sermons  in  your  home — You  listen  in 
on  every  activity — You  hear  everybody’s  point 
of  view  from  radical  to  fundamentalist — 1  ou 
enjoy  the  world’s  funniest  clowns  and  its 
sweetest  singers.  Cheer,  laugh,  exhult,  ap¬ 
plaud,  delight  at  the  world’s  sport,  fun  and  en¬ 
tertainment  brought  to  your  threshold !  What¬ 
ever  happens — “You’re  there  with  a  Crosley.” 

Its  simple  operation  is  easily  understood  and 
its  wonderful  performance  is  at  the  command 
of  any  hand  that  can  turn  a  dial. 

Experienced  radio  ow'ners  will  look  first  for 
3  fundamental  points  and  to  every  set  they 
consider  will  address  these  questions: 

1.  Is  it  selective? 

2.  Is  it  sensitive? 

3.  Is  it  easy  to  operate? 

Satisfied  on  these  points  they  will  look  for: 

1.  Single  dial  control 

2.  Illuminated  dial 

3.  Volume  control 

4.  Single  cable  leads 

5.  Console  installation  adaptability 

6.  Reasonable  price. 

Millions  will  buy  the  Crosley  Bandbox. 
This  amazing  little  set  is  now  displayed  by 
more  than  16,000  dealers. 

The  Crosley  Bandbox  is  a  6-tube  receiver. 

The  circuit  of  this  set  is  of  the  excellence 
you  would  expect  from  a  group  of  skilled  en¬ 
gineers  suddenly  given  the  pick  of  the  world’s 
radio  patents  to  work  with. 

Crosley  has  always  given  the  radio  world  its 
biggest  value  for  its  dollar.  Contemplate  the 
perfection  possible  when  the  doors  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  laboratories  of  The 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  The  General 


Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Hazeltine 
and  Latour  Corporations  were  thrown  open. 

Licensed  under  their  patents! 

The  Crosley  Bandbox  is  totally  and  com¬ 
pletely  shielded.  Every  element  is  absolutely 
separated  from  every  other  element  by  solid 
shielding.  Coils  are  covered  with  copper. 
This  could  have  been  done  cheaper  but  effi¬ 
ciency  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Condensers 
are  housed  in  cadmium-plated  steel.  All  wir¬ 
ing  is  separated  and  shielded  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  receiver.  Solid,  sturdy,  substan¬ 
tial,  the  entire  set  is  assembled  on  a  heavy 

metal  chassis.  .... 

The  tuned  radio  frequency  am- 

plification  stages  have  been  ab- 
I solutely  balanced  through  use  of 
the  Neutrodyne  principal.  The 
^  set  is  a  genuine  Neutrodyne. 

To  the  initiated  this  means  much.  To  the 
layman  it  manifests  itself  only  as  a  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  that  does  not  squeal  or  howl  when  you 
are  trying  to  get  a  station. 

The  shielding  makes  the  Bandbox 
highly  selective— the  circuit  makes  it 
acutely  sensitive  and  the  design  makes 
it  extremely  easy  to  operate. 

The  Bandbox  is  operated  with  a  single  station  selec¬ 
tor  (one  dial). 

In  most  localities  and  in  most  owners’  hands  the  single 
station  selector  will  find  all  the  programs  anyone  could 
possibly  wish.  It  is  the  far  away  stations  of  weak  power 
but  perhaps  good  music  that  are  captured  by  the  use  of  the 
little  auxiliary  tuners  called  “Acuminators.”  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  best  likened  to  a  pair  of  field  glasses.  As  the  lens 
bring  the  distant  scene  to  nearby  aspect,  so  do  the  Acumi¬ 
nators  bring  the  remote  station  signals  up  to  room  filling 
volume.  Ordinary  one  dial  radios  can  never  perform 
like  this.  The  Acuminators,  little  secondary  adjust¬ 


ments  exclusive  to  Crosley  give  the  Bandbox  a  substantial 
command  of  the  air  and  all  that  is  in  it. 

The  dial  of  the  Bandbox  is  illuminated.  For  shadow}' 
corners  and  dim  eyesight  it  recommends  itself. 

Volume  Control  is  necessary  on  good  radio  today. 
Nearby  and  high  powered  stations  send  terrific  impulses 
into  the  receiver.  Detuning  has  been  a  favorite  method 
of  softening  this  loud  reception  but  with  stations  closer 
and  closer  together  on  the  dial  detuning  creates  an  over¬ 
lapping  of  programs.  The  volume  control  of  the  Bandbox 
cuts  the  loudest  blast  down  to  a  veritable  whisper. 

A  single  cable  leads  all  outside  and  power  connections 
from  the  Bandbox.  In  this  brown  fabric  covered  cable 
lies  each  lead  covered  with  colored  rubber  for  protection, 
accuracy  and  easy  assembly.  Tidy  housewives  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Bandbox  to  installation  in  all 
types  of  abinets  is  a  feature.  The  metal  case  of  the  Band- 
box  lifts  off  the  chassis.  This  leaves  the  closely  grouped 
dial,  switch  and  volume  control  shafts  to  be  stuck  through 
holes  in  the  panel  of  any  sort  of  cabinet.  The  escutcheon 
is  quickly  screwed  over  them  and  the  console  installation  is 
not  only  complete  but  has  no  earmarks  of  a  makeshift. 

Prominent  furniture  manufacturers  thru  their  long 
experience 
prices  “ 


Pur-  — —  ■ 

chasers  may  know  they  are  best  f* — — r  a  *1 
suited  for  Crosley  radio  by  looking  Aij  x  "  s 

for  the  “approved  label”  in  each  one.  [  J,  —  — 1 

Crosley  dealers  get  these  cabinets  f 
only  from  The  H.  T.  Roberts  Co.,  |  ▼  wl  q 
located  at  1340  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  ^  so 

Chicago,  Sales  representative  for  _ g-- —  ~  _ jj 

The  Showers  Brothers  Co.,  Bloom-  j  i  ~ 
ington,  Ind.,  and  The  Wolf  Manu-  365  ^  I  $85 

facturing  Industries,  Kokomo,  Ind.  - I 

Much  has  influenced  the  35 5  price  ©  i» 

of  the  Bandbox.  $35 

Throughout  the  country  millions  examine  the  Bandbox 
today.  They  see  it  the  achievement  of  an  organization 
who  began  its  development  when  radio  as  we  know  it  today 
began.  Its  success  has  been  tremendous  if  clamorous  de¬ 
mands  from  dealers  are  any  i  ndication.  Even  at  any 
price  it  would  be  a  sensation,  fori  ts  performance  ranks  with 
the  most  expensive  radio  receivers  on  the  market. 

An  AC  Bandbox  using  ordinary  house  current 
electricity  for  power,  sells  for  §110. 


Crosley  is  licensed  only  for 
Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and 
Broadcast  Reception 


THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORE. 

Pozvel  Crosley ,  Jr.,  Pres , 
Cincinnati ,  Ohio 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Warning  that  World 
War  veterans  stand  to  lose  all  rights  to 
the  Federal  Adjusted  Compensation 
''bonus'’  unless  they  act  before  January! 
vras  voiced  by  Major  C.  A.  Pivirotto  in 
announcing  the  opening  Nov.  21  of  an  in¬ 
formation  center  at  the  local  U.  S.  Aiuny 
recruiting  offices,  39  Whitehall  St.,  New 
York,  to  aid  veterans  in  filing  applica¬ 
tions.  More  than  500,000  ex-service  men 
throughout  the  country,  with  claims  ag¬ 
gregating  possibly  half  a  billon  dollars, 
have  failed  to  apply.  Another  group  of 
40,000  veterans  have  neglected  to  return 
applications  sent  them  for  correction.  To 
date,  however,  3,100,000  applications  have 
been  received  at  W ashington.  Any  hon- 
orablv  discharged  veteran  who  served  in 
the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  for 
more  than  60  days  between  April  5,  191  *, 
and  July  1,  1919.  provided  he  began  his 
service  before  the  armistice,  is  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  Adjusted  Compen¬ 
sation  Law.  To  be  valid,  applications 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1928. 

Thanksgiving  reunion  was  transformed 
into  a  tragedy  Nov.  24  when  a  fire  took 
a  toll  of  six  lives  at  the  home  of  W  alter 
Leary  in  North  Lawrence,  N.  Y.  Five 
of  Leary's  children  and  his  brother  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames.  Two  of  the  victims 
lost  their  lives  while  trying  to  save  others. 


Mrs.  Leary  and  two  small  children,  es¬ 
caped  without  injury.  The  -eause  of  the 
fire  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  started  in  the  pantry. 

Mary  Uestura,  45,  and  four  of  her 
children,  George,  Mary,  Annie  and  F rank, 
ranging  in  age  from  nine  months  to  15 
years  were  found  dead  Nov.  24  at  their 
home  in  New  Columbus,  Pa.,  from  the 
effects  of  coal  gas.  Michael,  seven,  a  fifth 
child,  was  alive. 

Fourteen  hundred  prisoners  in  the 
main  cell  house  of  the  California  State 
Prison,  at  Folsom,  rioted  Nov.  24.  killed 
a  guard,  held  several  prisoners  and  later 
renulsed  an  attack  of  guards  and  Na¬ 
tional  ^Guardsmen,  although  six  convicts 
were  killed  after  several  hours  of  fight¬ 
ing.  Another  guard  dropped  dead  from 
excitement.  Three  guards,  17  convicts, 
a  police  officer  and  the  warden’s  secre¬ 
tary  were  wounded.  The  revolt  was 
quelled  the  next  day. 

Jack  Gauge  and  James  C.  Gillespie, 
student  flyers,  were  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  at  Love  Field,  near  Dallas,  Texas, 
Nov.  28.  Taking  off  against  a  hard  wind, 
the  flyers  were  unable  to  gain  altitude  be¬ 
cause' of  a  missing  motor  and  attempted 
to  return  to  the  field.  Their  ship  fell  into 
a  spin,  crashed  and  then  burst  into 
flames. 

The  rugged  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
Nemesis  of  aviators,  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  two  more  flyers.  The  crushed 
bodies  of  the  airmen  who  had  been  miss¬ 
ing  three  days — Pilot  E.  R.  Emory  ot 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  Mechanic  William  D. 
Zolman  of  Fredericktown,  Ohio — were 
found  Nov.  2S  in  a  dense  forest  near  the 
top  of  a  mountain  ridge  in  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Fayette  County.  Strewn 
over  an  area  of  several  hundred  feet  was 
the  wreckage  of  the  heavy  Douglas  0-2 
plane.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  air¬ 
men  that  the  aviators,  beset  by  motor 
trouble  and  lost  in  a  heavy  mountain  fog 
and  rain,  abandoned  hope  of  locating 
J5urge§s  Field  on  the  outskirts  of  Lnion- 
town  and  decided  to  jump.  At  the  time 
it  was  believed  they  were  but  300  teet 
above  the  mountain  tree-tops,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  altitude  to  make  their  parachutes 
function.  Emory’s  parachute  was  partly 
opened  while  Zolma.11  s  was  strapped  tight- 

lv  to  his  back.  .  , 

The  women  and  girls  of  the  I  nited 
States  are  now  spending  approximately 
85.000.000  daily,  or  $1,800,000,000  a  year, 
for  cosmetics  and  beauty  treatments,  ac- 
eording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics. 
This  is  one  reason  advanced  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Pabst,  Chief  Dermatologist  of 
the  Greenpoint  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  for 
the  creation  of  a  department  ot  public 
health,  with  a  secretary  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet.  Dr.  Pabst  thinks  it 
high  time  that  the  Federal  government 
established  some  form  of  supervision  over 
beauty  shops  and  the  trade  in  cosmetics 
as  a  public  health  measure. 

More  aliens  in  the  United  States  dur- 
the  vear  ended  June  30.  19—  took 
tie  preliminary  steps  to  become  citrus 
than  has  been  normal  in  previous  years. 
The  Labor  Department  reported  Nov.  -J 
that  240.339  petitions  for  naturalization 
had  been  filed  in  the  fiscal  year  1927,  or 
63.107  more  than  in  1926.  During  19_< 
199.804  certificates  of  naturalization  were 
approved  and  11.946  denied. 

Arthur  Loomis,  42,  a  farmer,  was  gored 
to  death  bv  a  bull  near  the  1  lllage  of 
Greene.  N.  Y..  Nov.  28.  The  body,  man¬ 
gled  and  trampled  almost  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion,  was  found  by  his  wife.  It  is  thought 
the  bull  attacked  Loomis  while  he  was  at 

work.  „ 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Ranchers  in 
Kerr  Co.,  Texas,  threatened  to  use  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  if  necessary  to  stop  the 
killing  of  cattle  and  sheep  by  stray  bul¬ 
lets  from  guns  of  hunters  who  are  using 
airplanes  in  hunting  deer.  Two  airplanes 
were  seen  by  Walter  R.  Schreiner  flying 
over  Live  Oak  and  Sawyer  ranches  and 
at  Blackburn  ranch,  near  Junction.  Sev¬ 
eral  sheep  and  calves  have  been  reported 
killed  by  the  aerial  hunters.  Persons 
who  saw  the  planes  were  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  were  government 
or  civilian  ships. 


The  Orange  Blossom  Products,  a  con¬ 
cern  applying  for  a  State  charter  at  Los 
Angeles,  '  Cal.,  proposes  to  maintain 
apiaries  on  truck  trailers,  moving  swarms 
of  bees  to  places  where  they  can  make 
short  side  trips  to  blooming  plants.  Bees 
can  travel  only  a  limited  distance  with 


by  the  Conservation  Department.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  hunting  casual¬ 
ties  reported  in  any  one  year  of  the  past 
five,  with  the  exception  of  1925,  when 
the  total  number  of  accidents  was  115 ; 
29  killed  and  S6  injured.  During  the 
years  1923  to  1926,  inclusive,  hunting 


* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  man  and  rig  pictured  above.  He  is  Mr.  E.  Edick, 
who  has  driven  the  horse,  '‘Old  Spooner,”  over  5,000  miles  while  working  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Edick  says  the  horse  is  a  fast  pacer,  and  “when  I  get 
in  a  hurry  I  just  speak  to  him  about  it  and  he  is  off.” 


companions.  Seventeen  hunters  were  in¬ 
jured  while  shooting  game  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  by  the  discharge  of  their  own  guns, 
and  30  hunters  by  the  discharge  of  guns 
in  the  hands  of  their  companions.  Nine 
hunters  were  injured  by  being  struck  by 
stray  bullets,  either  in  the  woods  or  while 
walking  along  the  highway.  One  guide 
was  mistaken  for  a  deer  by  a  member  of 
his  own  party  and  was  killed.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  of  these  accidents  could  have  been 
avoided  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fire¬ 
arms  and  care  in  their  use. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  14-16. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Urbana, 

Dec.  14-16. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  3-7. — Boston  Poultry  Show,  Me¬ 
chanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24.  1928. — Annual  Winter 
poultry  course,  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-5. — New  .York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
State  Armory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr. 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


a  full  load  of  honey.  Motorizing  them  is 
expected  to  greatly  increase  their  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Twenty-eight  died  and  71  people  were 
injured  as  a  result  of  hunting  accidents 
between  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  20,  in  New 
York  State,  according  to  figures  compiled 


accidents  averaged  at  the  rate  of  92  a 
year.  This  season  14  hunters  were  killed 
by  being  shot  by  their  own  guns.  Twelve 
hunters  were  killed  by  guns  in  the  hands 
of  their  companions.  Eleven  deer  hunt¬ 
ers  were  injured  by  the  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  own  guns  or  the  guns  of 


Salesman  :  “Something  in  golf  ap¬ 
parel,  madam?”  Lady:  “I  would  like  to 
see  some  handicaps.  Large  size,  please. 
My  husband  said  that  if  he'd  had  a  big 
enough  handicap  yesterday,  he'd  have  won 
the  match.” — Boston  Transcript, 


Body  by  FISHER 


Note  the  smooth,  glossy,  solid  su r- 
face  of  every  Fisher-built  body. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  re- 
markably  fine  steel-faced  dies  which 
Fisher  uses  for  the  production  of 
steel  panels. — Manufacturers  and 
engineers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  visited  Fisher  plants  to 
see  these  steel  dies  made — for 
Fisher  is  world-famous  for  its  steel 
press  work. — It  is  because  Fisher  dies 
are  so  precisely  made  and  because 
they  are  faced  with  steel,  that  they 
draw  the  sheet  metal  out  smoothly, 
evenly.  This  surface  forms  the 
basis  for  the  finer  finish  which 
is  so  apparent  on  all  Fisher  bodies. 


Steel  Paneling— The  sheet  steel  used  in  the 
panels  which  form  the  exterior  of  every  Body  by 
Fisher,  is  heavy,  tough  stock.  The  sheet  steel 
is  cut  and  pressed  into  shape  by  hydraulic  or 
mechanical  presses.  Some  of  the  presses  used  in 
this  work  exert  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  yet  they 
are  controllable  to  the  microscopic  fraction  of 
an  inch. 


Wood  and  Steel  Construction — Fisher  bodies 
are  constructed  of  wood  and  steel.  The  wood 
reinforces  the  steel  and  the  steel  reinforces  the 
wood.  The  composite  body  is  the  strongest  con' 
structed  body  made.  The  wood  absorbs  shocks 
and  sound.  It  affords  resiliency.  Fisher  bodies 
through  the  strength  derived  from  wood  and 
steel  combined,  insure  greater  safety. 
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Frozen  Dynamite 

What  effect  has  freezing  upon  dyna¬ 
mite?  Is  it  unsafe  to  use  because  it  has 
been  frozen?  I  have  some  in  the  original 
cases  that  has  not  been  opened,  but  was 
stored  in  a  barn  cellar,  was  protected 
some  but  probably  froze.  C.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Freezing  has  no  effect  upon  dynamite 
other  than  to  make  it  insensitive  to  de¬ 
tonation  and  sensitive  to  friction.  After 
it  has  thawed  out,  it  is  in  as  good  condi-  j 
tion  as  if  it  had  never  been  frozen. 

Fortunately  modern  dynamite  made  by 
most  manufacturers  does  not  freeze  at 
any  temperature  encountered  in  conti-  j 
mental  United  States  and  can,  therefore, 
be  used  in  the  coldest  weather. 

DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  CO. 


Beeswax  and  Turpentine 

The  following  is  a  good  floor  wax :  % 
lb.  beeswax,  %  pint  linseed  oil,  ^>,lb. 
paraffin,  1%  pints  turpentine.  Success 
in  waxing  floors  depends  on  applying  the 
wax  in  thin  coats  and  with  much  rubbing. 

A  little  wax  added  to  linseed  oil,  put  on 
hot  and  well  rubbed  in  makes  a  good  fin¬ 
ish  for  a  kitchen  floor.  Of  course  all 
beeswax  may  be  used  in  the  above. 

Turpentine,  is,  as  we  all  know,  ex¬ 
plosive,  and  beeswax  boils  over  and  if  it 
touches  one  it  burns  like  grease.  Any¬ 
one  handling  this  mixture  must  exercise 
more  than  ordinary  caution.  Being  a 
beekeeper  I  have  handled  hot  wax  many 
times,  and  had  some  fires  and  some  slight 
burns,  but  a  young  woman  was  burned 
to  death  in  our  town  some  years  ago 
preparing  this  wax  for  her  floor.  No  one 
was  present  at  the  time  and  no  one  knows 
just  how  it  happened,  but  she  had  put 
the  can  on  the  kitchen  range  to  heat  the 
wax,  and  turpentine.  Maybe  the  mix¬ 
ture  boiled  over.  Always  heat  it  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  do  not  do  any 
pouring  near  a  hot  stove. 

Wisconsin.  claba  g.  jones. 

How  Parents  May  Aid  the 
Rural  School  Health 
Program 

By  teaching  children  early  in,  life 
good  health  habits,  such  as  the  following : 
Sleep,  baths,  food,  water  drinking,  toilet 
habits,  posture,  breathing,  exercise,  rest, 
play,  cheerfulness. 

By  being  keen  about  health  in  the  home, 
each  member  of  the  family  having  a  daily  ; 
health  program,  practicing  the  same  and 
so  create  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  chil¬ 
dren.  “Keep  well”  being  the  slogan  ! 

By  believing  in  and  having  at  least 
once*  a  year  a  health  examination  for  each 
member  of  the  family. 

By  seeing  to  it  that  children  are  in 
good  physical  condition  to  go  to  school, 
making  sure  that  they  enter  school  with 
no  physical  handicaps,  and  so  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  school  life,  and  be 
less  liable  to  absences  because  of  illness. 

By  giving  prompt  attention  to  children 
already*  in  school,  in  whom  the  school 
doctor  find  physical  defects,  such  as  the 
following :  Diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  de¬ 
fective  vision,  hearing,  defective  teeth, 
enlarged  thyroid,  poor  nutrition,  heart 
and  lung  conditions,  spinal  and  foot  de¬ 
fects,  speech  defects,  skin  and  scalp  con¬ 
ditions. 

By  permitting  sufficient  removal  of 
clothing  by  the  school  doctor,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  examination  possible,  pro¬ 
viding  a  screen  for  each  school  so  that 
the  child  may  have  the  privacy  which  is 
its  right  during  the  examination. 

By  seeing  that  the  school  doctor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  early  in  the  school  year  (making 
sure  that  he  is  the  best,  not  the  cheap¬ 
est!)  in  order  that  corrective  needs  found 
may  receive  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 
Children  should  receive  as  skillful  atten¬ 
tion  as  your  live  stock  ! 

By  being  interested  in  the  appointment 
of  the  teacher,  making  sure  she  is  heal¬ 
thy,  knowing  her  and  seeing  to  it  that  she 
has  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  to 
live  in. 

Bv  providing  clean,  sanitary  and  at¬ 
tractive  school  buildings  having  suitable, 
healthful  equipment  as  follows:  Pure 
drinking  water,  porcelain  covered  water 
containers,  individual  drinking  cups 
(State  requirement)  facilities  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  hands,  paper  towels,  liquid  soap, 
sanitary  toilets,  toilet  paper,  a  properly 
placed  and  jacketed  stove,  proper  light¬ 
ing,  from  left  and  rear,  window  shades, 
good  ventilation,  providing  at  least  two 
window  boards  or  screens  for  every  room,  j 
a  thermometer  (properly  placed),  health¬ 
ful,  comfortable  and  adjustable  seats  and 
desks,  a  screen  for  use  during  the  school 
doctor's  examination,  a  doormat,  and  the 
required  playground  space,  kept  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition. 

By  showing  active  interest  in  the  school 
and  school  health  program,  making  the 
schools  one  of  the  civic  projects,  possibly 
making  it  a  health  center ;  showing-  inter¬ 
est  by  visiting  the  school,  knowing  the 
teachers,  doctor  and  school  nurse  (if 
there  be  one),  making  the  school  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  home,  in  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  to  healthfulness  and  comfort. 

This  is  the  best  investment  any  com¬ 
munity  can  make.  Will  you  not  live  up 
to  this  great  obligation? 

FLORENCE  A.  SHERMAN.  M.  D. 

N.  Y.  State  Assistant  Medical  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Schools. 
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- the  boot  for  thrifty  men 


‘Nebraska’ 

The  popular 
four  -  buckle 
all  -  rubber 
overshoe. 


The  world’s  best  work 
rubber. 


—  for  men  who  put  cash  value  on  comfort  and  like  the  friendly 
fit  of  the  boot  that’s  built  over  the  ‘footshape’  last. 

—  for  men  who  like  boots  to  wear  long  and  evenly.  No  man 
who  walks  on  the  tough,  white  tire-tread  soles  of  ‘Ruff-Shod’ 
is  ever  left  on  his  uppers  —  soles  and  uppers  are  matched  for 
long,  hard,  leakproof  wear. 

Save  for  the  entire  family  with  Converse  Footwear.  Look  for 
the  White  Top  Band  and  the  Big  ‘C’  on  the  sole. 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices,  M alden.  Mass. 

Chicago,  618  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Minneapolis,  646  Stinson  Blvd* 


r RAW  FURS^ 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  tie 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penuy  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  ns  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  todav. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO  .  IRC,  148  West  27th  Street.  N.  ¥.  C. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  ont.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  W rit-e  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sate  Keystone  Hide  Ce.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  tor  free 
catalog  showing  low  pncea.  Address  Dept.  C-68 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CQ.f  300  W.  ADAMS  St.  CHICAGO,  JLL 


Giant  Grip  MPg  Ca 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Chant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  Worse  Jknver 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp — if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes 
and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed 
easily  without  removing  the  shoes. 
Calks  are  interchangeable  in  all  Giant 
Grip  shoes.  Your  horses  can  always  be 
shod  sharp.  Giant  Grip  calks  stay  in 
— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest.  They 
are  your  sure  protection  on  icy  hills, 
and  your  guarantee, that  your  horses 
will  not  be  working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put 
on  a  set  now  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


TRAP  TAfiRwith*ire’  Copper  or 

I  it  A I  I  MUO  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  52,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  j 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 

I  It  ha9  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex-  I 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time.  : 

!  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  | 

;  are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once  j 
j  9hyofit,they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it.  | 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success-  j 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to  ! 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  i 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other  ! 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of  ! 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  friends  whose  subscriptions  expire  at  end  of 
the  year,  will  help  us  very  much,  if  they  will 
send  in  the  renewals  during  the  early  days  of  the 
month.  The  favor  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

a, 

'f 

WHEN  the  agitation  for  consolidation  of  coun¬ 
try  achools  started  the  purpose  alleged  was 
to  give  country  boys  and  girls  as  good  a  chance  for 
education  as  the  city  child  enjoyed.  Since  this  move¬ 
ment  began,  however,  State  appropriations  for 
schools  have  increased  from  comparatively  a  few 
millions  to  sums  which  will  soon  exceed  a  hundred 
millions  annually.  But  the  very  people  who  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  only  for  the  country  child  have 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  State  aid  in 
such  a  way  that  city  and  village  schools  are  favored 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  country  school.  In  the 
first  place  State  aid  is  provided  to  help  build  school- 
houses  in  the  cities  and  villages  and  not  in  the 
country.  Again  the  Cole  law  discriminates  against 
the  country  school  employing  one  teacher  in  favor 
of  the  city,  village  or  consolidated  school  employing 
five  or  more  teachers.  The  ever  increasing  equaliza¬ 
tion  quota,  which  will  soon  exceed  $50,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  goes  entirely  to  school  districts  which  em¬ 
ploy  five  or  more  teachers.  The  country  school  em¬ 
ploying  less  than  five  teachers  receives  no  benefit 
from  it.  This  deliberate  discrimination  against 
country  schools,  of  course,  offers  the  best  country 
teachers  an  inducement  to  seek  and  accept  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  consolidated  and  larger  schools.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  unfair  distribution  of  State 
money  disposes  of  the  pretense  that  the  consolidated 
movement  originated  in  a  desire  to  help  the  country 
child.  The  record  is  a  reproach  to  the  State. 


* 

AS  WE  understand  it,  the  question  of  farm  relief, 
now  so  much  discussed,  does  not  involve  the 
merits  or  faults  of  either  a  protective  tariff  or  free 
trade  as  applied  to  our  national  policies.  We  have 
a  protective  tariff  policy  in  operation.  Farmers  in 
the  Middle  West,  producing  staple  crops  like  corn 
and  wheat,  complain  that  they  have  a  surplus  that 
must  be  sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  that  this  low 
foreign  price  made  in  competition  with  the  whole 
world  fixes  their  price  in  the  home  market.  They 
claim  therefore  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the 
tariff,  but  are  obliged  to  pay  their  share  of  it.  They 
are  not  now  demanding  “free  trade”  or  even  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff  duties.  What  they  are  demand¬ 
ing  is  some  measure  that  will  give  them  the  degree 
of  protection  that  other  industries  enjoy.  The  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  represent  men  who  are  committed 
to  the  principle  of  protection,  and  industries  which 
profit  by  the  tariff.  After  investigating  for  a  whole 
year,  they  find  that  the  farmers  have  a  just  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  present  order  of  things.  They  say 
frankly  that  if  abuses  are  not  corrected  by  friends 
of  the  system,  the  changes  will  be  made  by  enemies 
of  the  system.  They  are  willing  now  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  agriculture  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  industry.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Is  it  not  our  part  to  join  in  the  discussion,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  farm  gets  its  full  share  in  the  new 
distribution  of  benefits? 

* 

THE  article  on  first  page  this  week  shows  what 
may  well  be  called  the  “seamy  side”  of  leaving 
the  farm  and  going  to  the  city  in  the  hope  of  having 
an  easier  life  and  making  more  money.  Occasionally 
one  may  make  the  change  with  favorable  results, 
but  of tener  it  brings  disappointment  and  loss,  or 
even  tragedy,  as  this  article  shows.  We  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  city  man  who  gets  $14  per  day  as 


a  riveter  on  building  construction — when  he  works. 
But  bad  weather  stops  him,  and  the  exposure  of  a 
disagreeable  or  “raw”  day  while  hanging  on  to  iron 
girders  far  up  in  the  air  may  lay  him  up  for  several 
days  with  a  cold  or  lameness.  He  says  that  in  his 
line  they  are  now  required  to  make  one-third  more 
rivets  than  formerly,  and  the  hurry,  exposure  and 
racket  of  the  riveting  soon  wear  out  any  but  those 
of  iron  nerve  and  strength.  Farming  has  its  dis¬ 
agreeable  features,  but  there  are  in  it  possibilities 
of  good  living  and  home  comfort  and  being  one’s 
own  boss  that  are  worth  considering  before  throwing 
it  aside  for  the  uncertainties  of  a  city  job. 


WE  hear  much  less  of  scurvy  nowadays  than  in 
the  times  of  the  old  sailing  ships,  when  sailors 
were  often  deprived  for  months  at  a  time  of  fresh 
meats,  fruits  or  vegetables.  It  still  occurs,  however, 
in  more  mild  forms  in  infants  and  adults  who  do  not 
receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  foods  that  protect 
against  it.  Among  these  foods,  milk  holds  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  but  even  milk  has  been  found  to  be, 
at  times,  deficient  in  the  vitamin  whose  particular 
function  seems  to  be  to  prevent  scurvy,  this  being 
especially  true  of  pasteurized  milk.  Prof.  McCol¬ 
lum,  a  well-recognized  authority  upon  foods,  has  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  vitamin  C,  the  vitamin  needed  in 
foods  if  scurvy  is  not  to  develop,  is  the  most  un¬ 
stable  of  all  vitamins,  and  is  not  found  in  dry  cereal 
grains,  legume  seeds  or  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  not  in  satisfactory  amounts  in  any  cooked  or 
canned  foods.  Fresh  fruit  juices  may  be  rich  in  it, 
that  of  the  lemon  standing  first,  but  orange  juice 
and  tomato  juice  being  most  suitable  as  additions  to 
the  diet  of  infants  and  young  children.  The  amount 
of  this  vitamin  in  fresh  milk  is  dependent  upon  the 
food  given  the  cow,  and  is  much  less  in  the  Winter, 
when  dry  hays  and  grains  are  fed,  than  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  grasses  and  other  green  things  are  eaten. 
Because  of  this  great  variation  in  the  amount  of 
vitamin  C  in  milk,  Dr.  McCollum  believes  that  it  is 
more  sensible  to  look  to  other  foods  containing  it  for 
the  needed  supply  than  to  depend  wholly  upon  milk. 

* 

THE  promptness  with  which  the  manufacturer 
seizes  upon  any  promising  scientific  discovery 
and  endeavors  to  utilize  it  commercially  is  well 
shown  in  the  placing  upon  the  market  of  window 
glass  that  permits  the  passage  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays  in  sunlight.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years  in  the  realm  of  animal 
nutrition  is  that  the  disease  known  as  rickets  may 
result  from  deprivation  of  that  part  of  the  sunlight 
that  cannot  pass  through  ordinary  glass,  rays  which 
cannot  be  seen  but  which  exert  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  growth  and  health.  A  glass  that  per¬ 
mits  the  passage,  not  only  of  light  rays  but  of  those 
that  may  be  called  chemical  in  their  nature,  has  long 
been  made  from  molten  quartz  and  used  in  labora¬ 
tory  experimentation  and  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease,  but  it  has  been  too  expensive  for  common  use. 
Our  homes  have  awaited  the  production  of  similar 
glass  that  could  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price  before 
replacing  our  windows  with  those  that  would  not 
strain  sunlight  of  some  of  its  health-giving  proper¬ 
ties.  With  the  advent  and  further  cheapening  of 
glass  of  this  nature,  we  may  expect  to  see  at  least 
the  windows  behind  which  children  are  kept  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  as  in  the  nursery  and 
school-room,  supplied  with  panes  that  do  not  forbid 
the  sun  to  do  its  best. 

THE  death  last  week  of  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Brown,  in 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  84,  serves  to 
recall  some  of  the  changes  in  American  life  during 
two  generations.  James  B.  Brown,  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1909,  was  a  plow  manufacturer  in  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  It  was  his  influence  and  his  translation  of 
Goffart’s  treatise  on  the  French  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  green  fodder  for  cattle  that  led  to  the  first  use 
of  the  silo  in  this  country  in  187G. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  H.  Craig, 
who  by  the  use  of  two  light  boats  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
met  incoming  boats,  got  news  from  Europe,  and  ny 
messenger  and  pigeon  carriers  delivered  the  news 
to  Boston  and  New  York  in  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ships  in  those  ports.  Later  he  helped  develop 
telegraph  lines  and  the  Associated  Press  during  the 
Civil  War.  Our  own  memory  covers  the  record  from 
the  wooden  beamed  plow  and  cycle  to  the  gang- 
plow  and  the  modern  grain  harvesters.  Will  the 
present  generation  or  the  next  see  changes  to  match 
what  has  been  witnessed  in  the  past?  The  one  great 
possibility  that  we  anticipate  is  the  means  of  focus¬ 
ing  the  electric  power  of  the  air  directly  to  machin¬ 


ery  so  as  to  make  heat  and  light  and  power  free 
and  abundant.  It  may  seem  like  a  dream,  but  is  it 
more  in  advance  of  the  present  than  the  radio  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  pony  express? 

* 

I  have  a  large  crop  of  turnips  and  find  no  sale  for 
them.  Can  you  suggest  a  market?  A.  J. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  some  market  in  the  cities,  but  it  is  not 
very  great.  Scientists  found  so-called  vitamins 
in  carrots,  which  increased  demand  for  carrots, 
though  they  had  previously  sold  well.  But  turnips 
appear  to  have  no  special  vitamin  to  their  credit. 
Their  food  value  is  not  high,  except  as  a  pleasant 
succulent,  and  the  expense  of  shipping  them  under 
present  freight  rates  and  handling  conditions  will 
make  one  think  seriously  before  consigning  many  to 
city  commission  houses.  Turnips  make  excellent 
Winter  feed  for  sheep,  so  it  would  be  well  to  look 
up  any  sheep  men  reasonably  near.  A  few  may  be 
fed  to  cows  if  they  are  given  directly  after  milking ; 
otherwise  the  milk  will  be  tainted  with  turnipy 
flavor.  Sometimes  a  small  advertisement  in  a  paper 
of  considerable  local  circulation  will  sell  such 
products. 

* 

ON  pages  1197  and  1410  we  have  printed  two  re¬ 
markable  articles  upon  turkey  raising,  both 
showing  that  it  has  been  possible  to  raise  turkeys, 
not  in  small  flocks  only,  but  in  those  that  number 
thousands.  For  years  our  experiment  stations  have 
studied  the  problems  connected  with  the  diseases 
that  carry  off  so  large  a  part  of  the  poults  hatched 
each  year  and  have  confessed  themselves  baffled. 
Individual  poultrymen  have  been  no  more  successful. 
The  center  of  the  turkey  belt  has  moved  from  New 
England  to  the  Southwest.  Rhode  Island,  whose 
coat  of  arms  might  well  have  borne  the  strutting 
gobbler  with  feathers  of  metallic  sheen,  has  seen  her 
proud  eminence  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  table  pass  from  her.  Now  there  comes  upon 
the  scene  a  poultryman  and  a  poultrywoman  who 
talk  of  turkeys  in  flocks  of  hundreds,  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  have  the  turkeys.  Can  it  be  that  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  once  more  than  decimated  our  flocks  have 
lost  their  virulence,  or  have  the  turkeys  now  living 
acquired  an  immunity  to  those  diseases,  or  have 
these  two  turkey  raisers  themselves  acquired  a  skill 
not  shared  by  others  that  enables  them  to  succeed 
where  others  fail?  Unquestionably  there  is  a  waning 
in  virulence  of  diseases  that  once  scouraged  the  hu¬ 
man  race;  perhaps  some  of  the  lower  animals  may 
now  show  that  they  have  acquired  a  like  immunity 
to  some  that  once  threatened  their  extinction. 

'P 

THE  fruit  growers  in  the  East  have  had  a  good 
year,  something  needed  to  keep  them  going  after 
lean  years.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  extra  dol¬ 
lars  that  have  come  in?  After  debts  are  paid  it  is 
proper  that  something  should  go  towards  fixing  up 
the  house  and  making  it  more  comfortable.  No  one 
would  deny  the  right  even  to  buy  some  of  the  nicer 
things  that  are  often  called  luxuries,  but  may  or 
may  not  be.  The  trouble  is  that  much  spending  will 
not  stop  there.  Some  pockets  will  be  burning  bad¬ 
ly  and  the  cry  for  more  money  will  lead  to  unsound 
speculation  and  unwise  spending.  If  anyone  de¬ 
serves  profits  it  is  the  fruit  grower,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  him  to  take  care  of  what  he  has  honestly 
earned. 


Brevities 

Are  there  any  oak  trees  hardy  in  the  Middle  West 
that  produce  acorns  suitable  for  human  food? 

No  “sweet”  butter  as  at  present  made  is  not  spe¬ 
cially  different  from  other  butter,  except  that  it  is  not 
salted. 

Make  sure  that  the  sheep  have  some  form  of  succu¬ 
lence  like  turnips  for  Winter  feeding-,  otherwise  im¬ 
paction  may  cause  serious  loss. 

Where  are  the  weather  prophets  who  asserted  that 
Winter  must  start  early  this  year?  Probably  laying  up 
stores  of  weather  wisdom  for  next  season. 

No;  “sweet”  butter  as  at  present  made  is  not  spe- 
cality,  will  you  please  tell  us  how,  the  crop  compares 
with  that  of  1926?  A  reader  wishes  this  information. 

“Gee,  I  wish  I  went  to  a  country  school,”  remarked 
a  little  boy  at  the  Colorado  seed  show.  The  rural 
school  work  at  that  show  is  what  we  want  here  in  the 
East. 

“The  inborn  opposition  to  being  sold  something”  is 
the  tex-m  used  in  that  articl  about  college  and  experi¬ 
ment  station  competition,  page  1493.  Business  expex-ts 
call  it  sales  resistance — unfox-tunately  it  seems  to  be 
more  resistant  to  necessities  than  to  luxuries. 

Many  a  man  works  hard  and  lives  frugally  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  widow  and  children.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  widow  finds  herself,  later,  in  financial  straits,  be¬ 
cause  she  made  investments  urged  by  unwise  or  dis¬ 
honest  advisers.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  woman  to  believe 
that,  in  all  cases,  “of  course  a  man  knows  best.” 
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The  Mask  is  Lifted 

N  A  PUBLISHED  statement  last  week  Dr.  Louis 
I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  corroborated  all  that  we  have  said 
about  the  worked-up  scare  about  the  danger  of  west¬ 
ern  milk.  Dr.  Harris  said  in  effect  that  the  limit 
has  been  reached  in  the  area  from  which  milk  could 
bo  shipped  with  safety  to  public  health  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  State  would 
have  to  step  in  to  provide  a  supply  from  the  present 
milk  shed,  and  protect  its  quality.  Dr.  Harris  con¬ 
tinued:  “We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  dare  go.  We 
dare  not  take  in  a  wider  territory  under  present 
conditions  for  reasons  affecting  public  health.  The 
question  of  refrigeration  enters  in  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  shipping  milk  here  multiplies  the  possible 
germs  in  the  product.  If  we  were  situated  as  Chi¬ 
cago  is  for  instance,  with  wide  areas  easily  accessi¬ 
ble,  the  problem  would  be  less  difficult.” 

No  one  has  taken  the  “western  scare”  seriously 
except  those  who  have  had  some  personal  object  in 
making  an  issue  of  it,  and  those  who  did  not  have 
correct  information  but  naturally  accepted  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  so  industriously  and  cun¬ 
ningly  handed  out  to  them.  The  real  object  has 
been  to  keep  farmers  producing  milk  here  in  the 
milk  shed  at  a  starvation  price,  and  to  supplement 
the  supply  in  cream  and  manufactured  products 
from  a  distance  at  a  higher  price.  The  facts  are, 
first,  that  there  is  no  western  milk  available  at  prices 
paid  here;  second,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  western  milk 
cannot  be  delivered  here  in  good  condition,  and  third, 
we  can  produce  double  the  volume  of  milk  now  re¬ 
quired  if  the  price  is  made  reasonable  and  fair. 

Dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  have 
the  greatest  farm  opportunity  in  the  world  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  sale  of  milk.  They  went  at  it  in 
the  right  "way  once,  and  succeeded.  When  they  were 
surrendered  through  an  unholy  alliance  to  the  buyer 
they  lost  their  functions  and  their  powers.  There 
is  encouragement  and  hope  now  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  largely  come  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
-calamity.  The  experience  has  discouraged  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  industry 
short  of  the  doubtful  and  humiliating  State  dicta¬ 
tion.  Clearly  the  remedy  is  not  in  destroying  or¬ 
ganization,  but  in  a  rededication  of  the  functions 
of  co-operation  and  a  unity  of  organization  that  will 
save  the  dignity  of  the  dairy  farms  and  homes  and 
preserve  the  operations  of  the  farms  as  a  paying- 
business. 


Cattle  Owners  to  Be  Paid  Before 
Slaughter  in  Ohio 

Will  you  tell  us  wliat  was  the  point  in  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  cattle  case  recently  decided  in  the  Ohio  State  courts 
in  favor  of  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Clifford  B.  Wade? 
Pennsylvania.  A.  B.  K. 

N  THIS  case  the  point  raised  was  the  method  of 
appraisal.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Department 
adopted  a  rule  which  provides  that  the  payment 
shall  not  be  more  than  $80  for  any  purebred  or  $50 
for  any  grade  animal.  The  court  held  that  the  Ohio 
law  clearly  provided  that  the  animal  be  appraised  at 
its  value  at  the  time  it  is  condemned  and  that  the 
law  gave  the  department  no  authority  to  fix  a  maxi¬ 
mum  value  for  either  purebreds  or  grades.  The 
opinion  allows  the  animals  to  be  tested,  and  if 
found  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis  to  be  quar¬ 
antined,  but  restrains  the  State  authorities  from 
condemning  the  cattle  for  slaughter  until  the  value 
of  the  animals  is  paid  the  owner  after  such  value 
has  been  determined  by  an  appraisal  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Ohio  statute. 


The  Reserve  System  and  Loans 

Do  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  authority  to 
loan  money  to  a  church  and  take  a  mortgage  on  its 
property?  If  so  where  are  the  records?  Are  Federal 
land  banks  authorized  to  make  such  loans?  A.  c. 

Iowa. 

EDERAL  Reserve  Banks  are  not  authorized  to 
make  direct  loans  to  individuals  or  associations. 
The  Federal  Reserve  system  divides  the  country  into 
12  districts,  and  creates  one  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  each  district.  These  are  really  central  banks,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  banks  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  which  become  members.  Loans  are  made  by 
these  local  banks,  which  are  members  of  the  system, 
but  if  for  any  reason  the  local  bank  does  not  have 
for  the  time  being  ready  cash  for  all  loans  required 
by  borrowers,  the  Reserve  bank  accepts  the  notes 
and  collateral  of  its  member  bank,  and  issues  its 
own  notes,  which  are  legal  tender  (money)  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them.  In  banking  terms  this  is  called 
rediscount  privileges,  because  the  local  bank  first 
discounts  the  borrower’s  note  by  taking  out  the  in¬ 


terest,  and  then  the  Reserve  bank  rediscounts  the 
note  for  the  local  bank,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  so  that  the  local  bank  has  a  margin  of  profit 
on  the  loan.  The  local  bank  then  has  new  money 
available  to  loan  other  borrowers.  Mortgage  loans 
are  not  adapted  to  this  system,  but  local  banks  are 
now  authorized  to  carry  a  limited  amount  of  mort¬ 
gage  loans.  Their  deposits,  however,  are  subject  to 
call  at  any  time,  and  many  long-time  mortgages 
might  make  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  of  de¬ 
positors. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  authorized  to  loan 
only  on  farm  property. 

Mortgage  records  are  usually  kept  on  file  at  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk.  The  owner  of  a  mortgage 
or  deed  is  not  required  to  record  it  with  the  county 
clex-k,  but  he  neglects  to  do  so  at  his  peril. 


Milk  Price  Raise  Not  Enough 

Farmers  are  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  Why? 
Because  early  last  Summer  Mr.  Slocum,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  all  farm¬ 
ers  in  League  territory  to  start  graining  early  so  as  to 
keep  the  cows  in  condition  to  supply  the  market  with 
milk  this  coming  Fall,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  driving  Di*. 
Harris  to  opening  up  the  gate  valves  from  the  West  and 
flooding  the  metropolitan  district  with  westex-n  milk. 
Mr.  Slocum  guaranteed  the  farmers  an  increase  of  at 
least  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  milk  during  the  short 
pex-iod,  but  instead  for  October  we  received  30  cents, 
lie  sent  a  statement  telling  us  about  the  highest  price 
on  record,  30  cents  above  the  price  for  October,  1926. 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Slocum  stops  to  think  that  gluten  is 
46  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher  this  October  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  making  the  price  of  milk  if  anything  less ! 
Farmers,  especially  League  farmers,  are  dissatisfied  and 
most  of  them  anxious  to  drop  the  dairy  business  and 
try  something  else.  a  pooler. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  League  Takes  Beakes  Plants 

NNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  sale  of 
the  county  plants  of  the  Beakes  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Little  information 
about  the  sale  has  been  furnished,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  city  end  of  the  business  goes  to  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company.  The  coxxipany  bought  both  pool  and 
non-pool  milk.  It  has  been  understood  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  that  the  League  management  has 
been  extending  the  company  a  heavy  line  of  credit, 
and  that  the  purchase  of  the  plants  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  time. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Food  Market 

WHAT  has  been  heretofore  been  known  as  the 
New  York  metropolitan  district  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  defined  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.  It 
extended  10  miles  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  em¬ 
braced  1,368  acres  oxxtside  the  city  lines.  The  esti¬ 
mated  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  was  S,- 
034,349,  of  which  2,414,301  reside  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  city. 

A  new  metropolitan  district  has  now  been  defined 
by  a  committee  which  inclxides  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  together 
with  local  bodies.  It  will  extend  substantially  40 
miles  from  City  Hall,  and  embrace  a  territory  of 
3,767  acres,  with  a  population  of  sxibstantially  9,- 
500,000  people.  It  embraces  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  Nassau  and  a  part  of  Sxxffolk  County 
on  Long  Island,  Rockland  and  Westchester  counties, 
Connecticxxt  east  to  take  in  Norfolk,  and  nine  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  Jersey,  including  Monmouth  Coxxnty.  The 
factors  considered  in  defining  the  new  metropolitan 
district  were  commutation,  store  deliveries,  local 
telephone  service,  density  of  population,  etc. 

The  significance  of  this  district  is  that  it  is  large¬ 
ly  fed  by  shipments  of  food  from  the  oxxtside  world. 
It  contains  500,000  inhabitans  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  population  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Boston,  the  six  largest 
cities  in  the  country,  exclxxsive  of  New  York,  and 
1,250,000  more  than  all  New  England.  It  is  the 
greatest  food  market  in  the  world.  As  a  liquid 
milk  market  it  has  no  equal  anywhere.  It  is  an 
asset  to  the  farmers  of  the  whole  Atlantic  Slope.  It 
is  true  that  it  draws  its  food  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  but  the  nearby  farms  have  an  advantage 
in  transportation  costs  and  a  preference  in  fresh¬ 
ness  of  perishable  products  which  gives  them  in 
effect  a  differential  over  distant  producers.  This 
market  is  a  natural  inheritance  of  New  York  farms. 
Once  the  State  committed  itself  to  the  principle  of 
developing  this  home  market  for  its  own  producers. 
The  World  War  offered  an  excuse  for  interrupting 
the  work.  It  should  be  revived. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

The  sixty-first  animal  session  of  the  National  Grange 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  16-25.  Twenty-eight 


Grange  States  were  represented  at  the  Cleveland  ses¬ 
sion  by  voting  delegates.  Fully  10,000  Grange  members 
came  to  Cleveland,  many  remaining  for  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion,  while  others  were  brought  in  by  special  trains  for 
the  conferring  of  the  Seventh  Degree,  whose  initiates 
numbered  5,950. 

This  was  the  biennial  election  year  in  the  National 
Gi’ange  and  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  was  re¬ 
elected,  as  well  as  A.  S.  Goss  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  How  truly  national  an  oi-ganization  the  Grange 
is  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  board  of  16  officers 
elected  at  Cleveland  comprised  15  different  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Maine  and  Washington. 

The  pi'incipal  Grange  declarations  were: 

Advocacy  of  the  export  debenture  plan  for  practical 
farm  relief,  as  effective,  workable  and  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  setting  up  costly  administrative  machinery,  the 
plan  being  capable  of  independent  application  or  in 
combination  with  other  sound  remedies. 

Tax  relief  for  an  ovei-bui-dened  people  must  be  found, 
especially  for  the  farm  and  home  owners  of  the  United 
States. 

Preservation  of  the  co-operative  features  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  provision  for  long-time 
amortized  loans  for  pei-manent  development  projects 
by  farm  co-operatives. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  the  Volstead  act. 

Continued  support  of  the  direct  primary. 

Opposition  to  further  expenditux-e  of  Federal  funds 
for  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  so  long  as  the 
present  sui-plus  of  agricultural  products  continues  to 
depress  the  selling  price  of  farm  crops. 

Among  the  principles  favox-ed  are : 

Adoption  of  the  budget  system  by  States  and  local 
taxing  units,  with  positive  debt  control  laws. 

A  system  of  taxation  based  upon  ability  to  pay  and 
upon  actual  benefits  derived. 

Readjustment  of  the  railroad  fi-eight  rate  structure, 
now  seriously  discriminatory  against  the-  farmer. 

Flood  control  measures  by  Congress  and  the  early 
development  of  a’ practical  program  for  opening  up  the 
nation’s  internal  waterways. 

A  long-range  reforestation  program,  with  adequate 
measures  to  preserve  the  nation’s  remaining  natural 
resources. 

A  determined  effort  to  enact  an  effective  truth-in¬ 
fabrics  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Uniform  regulations  between  States  governing  the 
use  of  motor  trucks,  weight  of  loads,  lights,  fees,  etc. 

Developing  a  vigorous  American  Merchant  Marine, 
with  adequate  appi-opriations  thei-efor  by  Congress. 

Use  of  all  possible  measures  to  cheek  the  spread  of 
the  European  corn-borer. 

Employment  of  agricultural  research  work  more  in 
the  lines  of  marketing  and  distribution  and  less  towards 
production. 

Employment  of  rurally-minded  teachers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  schools,  who  are  both  familiar  and  sympathetic  with 
farm  life. 

Revision  of  medical  college  courses  to  encourage  rnoi'e 
physicians  to  locate  in  rural  practice. 

A  return  to  proper  Sabbath  day  observance  by  the 
American  people. 

Indorsement  of  Neai-  East  Relief  work  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  plan  of  State  Granges  “adopting”  refu¬ 
gee  Children. 

Adopting  a  custom  among  Amei-ican  families  of  de¬ 
voting  one  evening  each  week  to  “home  night,”  with 
every  member  promising  to  spend  it  there. 

Special  matters  opposed  are : 

Bond  issues  to  run  longer  than  the  life  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,  or  special  elections  for  voting  on  bond  issues. 

Any  program  tending  to  increase  the  surplus  of  farm 
products  in  the  United  States. 

Federal  regulation  of  motor  tracks. 

Any  change  in  the  immigration  laws  which  will  de¬ 
crease  the  restrictions  now  contained  in  the  ineligible 
alien  clause.  « 

More  than  100  new  Grange  halls  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  the  past  year,  bringing  the  total  of  such  halls 
above  3,200.  Co-operative  enterpx-ises  were  reported 
on  the  increase,  both  in  number  and  in  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  especially  along  the  lines  of  fire,  tornado, 
hail  and  casualty  insurance,  while  the  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  marked  extension  of  the  auto  liability  insur¬ 
ance  project  fostered  and  owned  by  the  National  Grange. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  xnakejs  the  following 
statement  of  crop  conditions  in  his  annual  report : 

Production  of  corn  is  10  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year,  although  1  per  cent  below  the  average  production 
of  the  last  five  years.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
corn  crop  is  estimated  at  2,753,000,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,647,000,000  bushels  harvested  last  year 
and  a  five-year  average  of  2,767,000,000  bushels.  This 
px-oduetion  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  season.  A 
late  start  and  slow  growth  made  it  seem  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  much  of  the  corn  crop  would  be  caught  by 
frost. 

The  wheat  belt,  especially  the  northern  part  of  the 
Winter  wheat  and  all  of  the  Spx-ing  wheat  ax-ea,  has  had 
a  good  year.  Spring  wheat  was  a  large  crop.  Taking 
Spring  and  Winter  wheat  together,  the  country  har¬ 
vested  its  largest  wheat  crop  since  1922,  estimated  at 
867,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  833,000,000  bushels 
last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of  808,000,000  bushels. 
Winter  wheat  comprised  553,000,000  bushels  of  the  total. 
Durum  production  was  80,000,000  bushels,  and  Spx-ing 
wheat  other  than  durum  234,000,000  bushels. 

Oats  had  a  poor  start,  and  the  total  cx-op  is  estimated 
at  1,206,000.000  bushels,  or  about  4  per  cent  less  than 
the  quantity  harvested  last  year  and  10  per  cent  below 
the  average  production  of  the  last  five  years.  Bai-ley, 
planted  on  a  largely  increased  acreage,  yielded  265,000,- 
000  bushels  compai-ed  with  188,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  Increased  acreage  planted  to  buckwheat  and  a 
yield  close  to  the  average  make  the  out-turn  of  that 
crop  nearly  15,800,000  bushels,  the  largest  since  1918. 

Most  staple  lines  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  bringing 
prices  equal  to  or  considerably  higher  than  those  of  last 
yeai-.  Tree  crops  have  been  lighter  than  in  any  recent 
season.  Commercial  apple  pi-oduction  was  estimated  in 
October  at  about  24,300,000  barrels,  compared  with  39,- 
400,000  barrels  last  yeai*,  when  the  output  was  the 
heaviest  on  record.  Prices  in  the  principal  markets  on 
October  1  were  from  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel  higher  than 
for  the  previous  year,  although,  the  quality  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  lower.  Peach  production  dropped  about  one- 
third  from  the  heavy  crop  of  1926,  and  peach  prices 
ruled  generally  higher.  Pear  production  likewise  de¬ 
clined  materially.  These  lower  production  results  were 
accompanied  by  price  gains  promising  increased  total 
returns. 
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WOMAN  AND  GOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Oxen 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock. 

“Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees,” 

An  Elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 
By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 

We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures 
where 

They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen, 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 
To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 
In  these  years  !  Yet,  I  feel, 

If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 
“Come ;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

“In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 
Our  childhood  used  to  know,” 

I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 
Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

— Thomas  Hardy. 

* 

We  were  looking  at  a  lot  of  the  molds 
for  jellies,  cakes  and  frozen  desserts  in 
one  of  the  large  department  stores,  and 
thinking  how  much  better  food  tastes 
when  it  is  attractively  prepared.  Those 
attractive  melon-shaped  molds,  with 
tight  lid,  for  freezing,  were  $1.19  and 
$1.69.  Fish  molds  for  jellies  and  blanc 
mange  were  79c  and  $1.04.  Shell  molds 
were  44c.  Fancy  cookies  cutters  were 
ISc ;  these  included  hearts,  diamonds, 
spades  and  clubs,  for  card  party  cookies. 
There  are  also  ring  molds,  which  are  fine 
for  a  fruit  jelly,  with  whipped  cream 
piled  in  the  center.  The  fish  mold  is  at¬ 
tractive  for  jellied  salmon,  turned  out  on 
a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves. 

We  recently  saw  some  very  attrac¬ 
tive  new  comfortables  that  looked  as 
though  they  might  belong  to  one’s  grand¬ 
mother.  They  were  covered  with  cotton 
print  in  small  old-fashioned  patterns,  and 
quilted  in  a  scroll  design  all  over.  The 
edges  were  cut  in  scallops,  and  bound 
with  solid-colored  percale.  One  noted  was 
a  soft  orange  with  a  floral  design  that 
showed  a  tiny  red  dot,  and  this  was 
bound  with  red  percale.  These  quilts 
were  shown  in  a  number  of  attractive 
colors,  and  we  thought  them  very  quaint 
and  pretty. 

* 

We  must  reprint  some  Christmas  reci¬ 
pes  once  more.  The  following  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  recipe  for  English  plum  pudding, 
which  was  given  originally  in  “The  Rural 
Cook  Book.”  Old-fashioned  English  house¬ 
keepers  usually  make  several  puddings 
at  once,  giving  them  the  preliminary 
boiling,  and  then  storing  in  a  cold  place 
until  needed,  when  they  are  boiled  again 
as  directed.  They  will  keep  for  several 
months,  and  are  always  ready  for  an 
extra  dessert :  One  pound  stoned  rais¬ 
ins  ;  1  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine ;  %  lb.  stale 
bread  crumbs  ;  %  lb.  brown  sugar  ;  grated 
rind  of  lemon ;  %  lb.  flour ;  1  lb.  cleaned 
currants ;  %  nutmeg,  grated ;  five  eggs ; 
one  cup  milk;  %  lb.  chopped  candied 
peel.  Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients;  then 
beat  the  eggs,  add  the  milk  to  them,  pour 
over  the  other  materials,  and  mix  well ;  it 
will  require  very  hard  stirring,  as  it  is 
stiff.  Put  in  greased  molds  holding  one 
quart  each,  cover  with  well-floured  cloth, 
and  boil  for  six  hours.  Store  away,  and 
when  used  boil  for  six  hours  more. 


chains  and  tinfoil  stars !  What  if  we 
weren’t  pei*mitted  dangerous  candles — 
yards  of  tinsel  made  glow  enough  !  And 
the  shiny  balls  we  cherished  from  year  to 
year ! 

And  the  gifts  we  purchased — a  quarter 
each  meant  a  gift  for  each  of  the  other 
children  and  Dad  and  Mother — five-cent 
ones  to  be  sure,  but  never  were  gifts  pur¬ 
chased  itli  such  loving  care !  And 
packed  in  boxes  of  different  size  and  shape 
for  disguise  and  hung  upon  the  tree ! 
Such  feeling  and  guessing  and  wondering. 
Tears  if  the  recipient  happened  to  guess 
his  gift  aright. 

And  the  smells  —  hemlock,  candy, 
oranges  !  And  excitement !  Whispers  ! 
Secrets  with  each  other !  And  hanging 
our  stockings  on  the  portieres  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  with  our  names  pinned  to  each 
stocking  lest  Santa  should  make  some 
mistake.  We  never  could  stay  awake 
long  enough  to  see  him.  Then  sneaking 
down  the  cold  stairs  long  before  daylight 
to  get  our  stockings  and  the  present 
Santa  left.  Then  back  to  bed  to  crunch 
candy  until  Dad  arose  under  protest  and 
permitted  us  to  get  up  to  stay. 

And  then  the  tree — we  never  could  wait 
until  after  breakfast — our  gifts  from  each 
other  and  our  numerous  relatives  !  The 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern' 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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858.  —  A  Practical 
Bathrobe.  Designed 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  %  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


943.  —  Attractive 

Lines.  Designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


688.  —  Company 

Apron.  Designed  in 
sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  requires 
1%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  0% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


860.  —  Slenderizing 
in  Effect.  Designed 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3*4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  mincemeat 
that  keeps  well  when  sealed  in  jars :  Two 
pounds  lean  beef,  boiled;  when  cold  chop 
fine ;  1  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine ;  2  lbs. 
raisins,  2  lbs.  currants,  %  lb.  citron, 
chopped;  5  lbs.  cooking  apples,  chopped 
fine ;  two  tablespoons  mace,  three  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  allspice, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  one  tablespoon  fine 
salt,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  2  qts.  sweet 
cider.  Cook  all  together  until  done  and 
seal. 


Christmas  Reflections 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  and  as  I 
plan  for  my  little  girl’s  Christmas  I  think 
of  my  childhood  holidays,  and  am  sad  to 
think  my  lonely  child  will  never  know 
the  thrilis  I  knew. 

Four  of  us  were  little  together.  The 
hemlock  tree  we  got  and  set  up  at  least 
a  week  before  Christmas  and  decorated 
ourselves  !  The  pleasure  of  stringing  pop¬ 
corn  and  cranberries,  of  making  paper 


sideboard  heaped  high  with  candy,  nuts, 
fruit  and  popcorn  balls  which  Dad  made, 
twice  as  large  and  so  much  better  than 
any  ever  bought  at  any  store.  And  friends 
in  and  out  all  day,  and  laughter  and 
music  and  joy  unconfined  among  young 
and  old  !  mxldred  b.  con  ley. 


A  Raked  Dinner 

“Gee,  mother,  your  baked  dinner  smells 
good  !”  Somehow  the  young  folks  never 
mistake  the  savory  odor  of  a  “baked  din¬ 
ner,”  or  the  savory  taste  either.  Since 
using  the  oil  stove  almost  altogether 
“baked  dinners”  have  become  quite  the 
vogue  at  our  house.  They  are  all  off  to 
school,  taking  lunches,  so  father  and  I 
lunch,  too,  except  perhaps  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  or  bowl  of  soup.  Our  lunch  does  not 
differ  so  much  from  theirs,  so  the  hot 
dinner  at  night*  is  thoroughly  relished. 
We  wonder  sometimes  how  housewives 
managed  before  the  days  of  casseroles. 
There  are  so  many  good  casserole  dishes, 
both  nourishing  and  appetizing,  and  also 
labor-saving.  This  especial  baked  din¬ 
ner  consisted  of  meat  loaf,  escalloped  po- 


Lantern 
now  made 
with  or  .with¬ 
out  green  vi¬ 
treous  enamel 
and  built 
in  pump. 


- -1=3, 

for  ^Mother 

and  Dad! 

GIVE  the  “folks”  Coleman 
Quick- Li tes  this  Christmas! 
A  Coleman  Lamp  for  Mother, 
so  she  will  have  plenty  of  pure 
white,  steady  brilliance  for  every 
task  and  pleasure.  No  wicks  for 
her  to  trim,  no  soot,  no  smoke, 
no  daily  filling.  U.  S.  Price  $9. 00. 

And  a  Coleman  Lantern  for 
Dad!  It’s  the  all-purpose  light 
for  any  job,  any  place,  in  any 
weather.  Wind-proof,  rain-proof, 
insect -proof.  Cannot  spill  fuel, 
cannot  be  filled  while  lighted. 
U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  set  aside 
a  Coleman  Lamp  and  a  Cole¬ 
man  Lantern  for  you  until 
Christmas.  If  he  is  not 
supplied,  write  us  and  we 
wilt  take  care  of  your  wants 
promptly.  Address  Dept.  RY17. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

0^^:  Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(25171 

llEll 

TRADE  MARK  REG- 
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Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Pure  and  Wholesome 

Keeps  The  Skin  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment.  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


The  Celebrated 


THATCHER 

TUBULAR  FURNACE 


Flood  your  rooms 
with  warmed  fresh 
healthful  air! 

Breathing  burned,  scorched  and 
devitalized  warm  air,  robs 
growing  little  bodies  of  the  vital 
health  building  essential — oxygen. 
When  the  Celebrated  Thatcher  Tubular 
Furnace  is  so  economical  to  install  and 
operate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  off  having 
the  advantages  that  this  famous  furnace 
will  bring  you  and  your  family  in  ample 
warmth  and  health. 

The  unique  tubular  construction  of  the 
combustion  chamber  causes  the  warmed 
fresh  purified  air  to  pass  rapidly  to  the 
rooms  above,  before  becoming  scorched 
or  burned.  And  the  “porcupine”  fire- 
pot,  with  its  many  projecting  pegs,  nearly 
doubles  the  heating  surface — a  feature 
that  plays  a  large  part  in  the  high  heating 
efficiency  and  fuel  economy  of  this  furnace. 

Your  local  Thatcher  dealer  will  gladly 
point  out  the  many  other  features  and 
advantages  of  this  remarkable  furnace. 

Write  for  interesting  and  descriptive 
literature  about  the  Celebrated  Thatcher 
Tubular  Furnace. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

Since  1850 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  -  39-41  St.  Francis  Street 
NEW  YORK  ...  21  West  44th  Street 
CHICAGO  341  N.  Clark  Street 

THATCHER 

/BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  faeturer  at  'bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 30th  St.,N.Y. 
imiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmimi 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.- V.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
h  terry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba¬ 
go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children — often  infants. 
Whenever  there’s  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  proven  directions! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaeeticacidester  of  Salieylieacid 


Hf*der  yg 

W®" 300  63 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps— 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimnevs  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one -half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light¬ 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

Fn  c  r  HOME 
II  t  Ei  TRIAL 


tgiQ.0-Q.00.' 


Light* 
with 
Match 


No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Off  er  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

672  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  -  •  OHIO 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


langes 


S499S 


Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  6toves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo,, 

hriS&s  Direct  to  You” 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J 


Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers 

One  Barrel  Dishes— Not  lessthan  100  pieces.  Contains  not 
less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce 
dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc. ,  $5.50.  Factory  im¬ 
perfections.  Same  on  decorated,  $8.  If  freight  is  over 
*1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UKITED  CHINA  CO.,  Dept.  J.  Boston.  Moss. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


tatoeSj  cinnamon  buns  with  butter,  let¬ 
tuce  salad,  quince  honey,  apple  pudding 
with  cream,  coffee. 

For  meat  loaf  we  use  2  lbs.  of  ham- 
burg  steak,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  soaked 
in  milk,  one  egg,  well  beaten.  Butter 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  dish,  cover  the 
bottom  of  dish  with  finely  sliced  onions. 
Fill  the  dish  with  well  mixed  steak, 
crumbs  and  egg.  Over  the  top  place 
sliced  ripe  tomatoes,  or  tomato  catsup, 
bits  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Bake 
until  well  brown  on  top.  Turn  out  on 
platter,  garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve 
hot,  or  this  is  nice  sliced  thin  cold  for 
lunch. 

Escalloped  Potatoes. — Pare  and  grate 
or  thinly  slice,  on  a  vegetable  slicer,  suf¬ 
ficient  white  potatoes  to  fill  the  casserole 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Sprinkle 
salt,  pepper  or  paprika  over  the  top, 
cover  with  sweet  whole  milk,  dot  with 
butter,  cover  and  bake  until  golden 
brown. 

When  making  bread  we  reserve  enough 
of  the  bread  dough  for  buns.  Each  piece 
of  dough  is  rolled  in  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  then  brushed  over  the  top  with  but¬ 
ter.  When  very  light,  bake  a  good  crusty 
brown. 

Quince  Honey. — We  use  just  as  much 
grated  apple  as  that  of  grated  quince,  3 
lbs.  of  sugar  to  three  large  quinces  and 
three  large  apples.  The  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water,  the  grated  fruit 
added,  and  boiled  quickly  until  pink  and 
thick.  This  will  keep  if  locked  up  with¬ 
out  being  sealed. 

Apple.  Pudding. — Pare  and  quarter  the 
required  amount.  We  use  an  apple  for 
each  person  to  be  served.  Lay  in  baking 
dish,  sprinkle  sugar,  cinnamon  and  bits  of 
butter  over  the  top,  and  add  a  cup  of 
water.  Cover  with  a  dough  made  of  one 
beaten  egg,  %  cup  sugar,  one  small  cun 
sweet  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter  melted, 
1  y2  cups  flour  sifted  with  one  heaping 
teaspoon  baking  powder.  Stir  well  and 
cover  the  apples.  Bake  until  apples  are 
tender.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
hard  sauce. 

There  are  many  other  vegetable  dishes ; 
corn  pudding,  escalloped  tomatoes,  oys¬ 
ters,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  muffins,  either 
corn,  graham  or  white  flour,  as  well  as 
various  puddings,  bread,  rice,  tapioca, 
sugar,  fruit  puddings  of  canned  berries, 
blackberries  or  raspberries,  much  like  the 
apple  pudding,  give  variety  to  the  bills  of 
fare,  and  various  salads,  cabbage,  cold 
slaw,  celery,  nut  and  apple,  vegetable, 
fruit  salad  with  the  dressings  everyone 
knows  how  to  make  so  well. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Nourishing  Soups 

When  the  first  cool  evenings  come  what 
is  more  satisfying  for  supper  .  than  a 
tasty  soup?  The  Russian  housewife  has 
a  way  of  supplementing  her  soup  with 
little  meat  tarts  that  makes  a  hearty 
meal.  These  tarts  are  served  with  the 
soup  just  the  same  as  we  serve  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  crackers,  and  of  course,  are 
warm  at  serving  time. 

Cold  boiled  meat  of  any  kind  is  run 
through  the  chopper,  a  bit  of  minced  po¬ 
tato,  cabbage,  etc.,  is  sometimes  added 
and  the  tarts  made  “half  moons”  on  small 
pans  and  baked  very  crisp.  The  soup 
may  be  plain  potato  with  an  onion  for 
flavor  and  a  little  cream  thickening  be¬ 
sides  a  large  spoonful  of  butter  or  drip¬ 
pings.  Any  other  soup  on  your  list  is 
good  with  these  tarts.  The  tarts  may  be 
baked  in  quantity  and  stored  away.  Re¬ 
heat  a  few  as  needed. 

Another,  good  soup  to  serve  with  these 
little  meat  tarts  is  made  of  equal  parts 
celery  stalks  and  onion ;  a  turnip  and  a 
large  carrot  are  added  after  being  cooked 
separate  and  mashed.  There  should  be 
fully  a  quart  of  broth  which  is  enriched 
with  a  cream  thickening. 

While  living  in  Western  Kansas,  dur¬ 
ing  the  80’s,  we  had  a  neighbor,  from 
Iowa,  whose  family  liked  potato  soup  and 
cornbread  served  together  instead  of  using 
crackers  with  the  soup.  It  was  so  un¬ 
usual  that  we  got  in  the  way  of  calling 
it  the  “Iowa  Combination.”  My  family 
also  took  a  fancy  to  it,  so  I  let  them 
have  it  for  supper  occasionally  on  cold 
nights : 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. — One  quart  of 
thinly  sliced  potatoes,  three  pints  cold 
water,  one  level  tablespoon  salt,  dash  of 
black  pepper  or,  better  yet,  cayenne.  Cook 
the  potatoes  soft  but  do  not  mash.  Add 
one  tablespoon  butter,  one  pint  whole 
milk  and  let  boil  a  moment  before 
serving. 

For  the  cornbread  use  any  preferred 
recipe  that  contains  egg  and  a  little 
sugar.  Bake  in  gem  pans  or  in  a  sheet 
in  a  square  pan. 

Bean  Soup. — Wash  a  pint  of  navy 
beans  and  cover  with  cold. water.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  then  add  %  teaspoon  of  soda. 
Boil  for  20  minutes,  then  drain.  _  Add 
three  pints  of  cold  water  and  boil  till 
half  done,  then  add  four  sweet  peppers 
cut  in  strips.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper,  one  pint  of  meat 
stock,  or  a  few  thin  strips  of  bacon.  Add 
water  if  necessary  to  make  three  pints 
of  soup  when  done.  Serve  with  oyster 
crackers.  ida  m.  jackson. 


“But  you  are  not  always  bothered  with 
poor  light,  are  you?”  inquired  the  gas 
company’s  clerk.  “Oh,  no,  not  always !” 
replied  the  complaining  householder.  “Ah, 
1  thought  so.  It’s  only  at  certain  times 
that  you  notice  it,  eh?”  “Yes;  only  after 
dark  !” — Weekly  Scotsman. 


When  Bob  went 

in  for  himself, 

I  woke  up  on  the  light  plant 
proposition  ” 


T  ALWAYS  thought  that  Bob  would  stay  right  her* 
on  the  place.  It  was  a  blow  when  he  married  and 
went  in  for  himself.  He  said  he'd  never  ask  a  woman 
to  live  in  a  house  without  electricity — and  drudge  the 
way  his  mother  had.  The  new  house  on  his  place  has 
all  kinds  of  electrical  helpers. 

That  sort  of  woke  me  up.  Then,  one  day,  I  carried 
home  his  copy  of  the  Westinghouse  book  on  farm 
lighting  and  read  how  other  farmers  have  made  a  light 
plant  pay  for  itself.  The  Westinghouse  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  folks  who  know  electricity. 


Small  Down  Payment — Liberal  Terms 

This  book  tell*  you  how  a  small  down  payment  gives  you  the  West¬ 
inghouse  light  and  power  plant  complete.  It  takes  on  the  cleaning, 
washing,  and  a  lot  of  back-breaking  jobs  that  Mother  always  had  to 
do  —  all  while  you  are  paying  for  it  a  little  at  a  time.  It  gives  you 
all  the  electric  light  you  can  use  for  less  than  oil  lamps  cost  you. 


SEND  COUPON 

FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  BOOK. 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today  for  this  absorbing  book  with  its 
letters  from  people  just  like  you.  No  obligation.  Send  right  away. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division:  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA-KY W— WBZ 


Westinghouse 

LIGHT  PLANT 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co;* 

Farm  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  24-page  FREE  book.  Also 
send  information  on  your  easy-buying  plan. 

(PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS) 

Name . . . . . . 


.State. 


R.N.Y.12-10 


1506 
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^^Makel91S 

your  Best  Dairy  year 


Time,  now,  for  putting  your  best  thought 
to  increasing  milk  profits  in  the  new  year. 
“Turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  without  endan¬ 
gering  milk  production.  Put  your  herd  on 
the  proper  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  and  re¬ 
duce  your  production  costs  to  a  minimum. 
Follow  the  common -sense  advice  that 
says: 

“ Pick  the  Feed  that  Fits  Your 
Farm,  Your  Herd1 


iff 


Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 
24 %  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 


Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 
20%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  receiv¬ 
ing  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay, 
or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and  grass 
hay. 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 
1  b%  when  cows  are  receiving  choice  clover 
hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  excellent 
grade  of  fine  mixed  grass-and -clover 
hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry  stock  and 
for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed, 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  has  a  real 
place  when  the  herd  is  receiving  lib¬ 
eral  quantities  of  the  very  best  grade 
of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending  it  com¬ 
bines  beautifully  with  any  Quaker 
high  protein  feed.  For  all  stock — dry 
stock,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  steers 
—it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  Feeds  contain  molasses 
in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  min¬ 
erals  cows  must  have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book — “The  Dairy 
Herd” —  it  tells  you  just  how  to  meet  the 
feed  requirements  of  your  farm,  your  herd. 

The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of 


Quaker 
Ful-O'Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Sound  Udders;  Clean  Milk 

When  it  is  understood  and  appreciated 
;hat  milk  is  entirely  an  animal  product, 
xeing  an  emulsion  of  casein,  fat,  sugar 
and  minerals  in  milk  albumin  fluid  from 
the  cow’s  blood,  the  importance  of  having 
it  come  from  the  sound  udder  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  cow  will  be  apparent.  All 
of  us  are  very  particular  that  drinking 
water  shall  be  pure  and  free  from  any¬ 
thing  that  might  prove  injurious  or  cause 
disease.  People  are  warned  to  make  sure 
that  the  water  they  drink  when  on  vaca¬ 
tion  shall  be  free  from  germs  of  typhoid, 
and  from  organic  matters  which  tend  to 
putrify  and  cause  dysentery.  That  -warn¬ 
ing  is  necessary  and  should  be  heeded, 
>ut  it  is  likewise  necessary  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  insure  the  purity  and  soundness 
of  cow’s  milk,  especially  for  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  have  market  milk  produced 
under  sane  and  safe  rules  which  can 
readily  and  profitably  be  lived  up  to  by 
the  producer.  It  has  been  figured  that 
clean  milk  can  be  produced,  under  such 
rules  at  an  added  expense  of  not  over  one- 
fourtli  of  a  cent  per  quart. 

“Certified  milk”  must  not  contain  over 
10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and 
it  is  a  most  difficult  and  expensive  matter 
to  maintain  such  a  low  average ;  conse¬ 
quently  such  milk  sells  for  15  to  30  cents 
a  quart.  Market  milk,  from  the  ordinary 
dairy  farm,  must  not  contain  over  1,000,- 
000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  at  any 
time,  according  to  the  rules  enforced  by 
some  municipalities,  and  500,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  is  the  limit  usually  specified 
for  milk  produced  or  delivered  during  the 
period  from  October  1  to  April  30.  Those 
figures  are  too  high.  The  fewer  the  bac¬ 
teria  the  purer  the  milk  and  the  longer  it 
will  remain  sweet  and  sound.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  first  stream  or  two  of  milk 
from  the  teats  teems  with  bacteria  it  is 
necessary  in  certified  milk  production  to 
discard  such  milk,  but  it  may  be  fed  to 
calves  or  pigs.  The  milk  must  also  be 
carefully  strained  and  protected  by  every 
possible  means  against  contamination 
with  dust,  other  deleterious  matters  and 
exposure  to  strong  odors,  in  the  stable  or 
elsewhere,  that  it  may  go  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  safe  con¬ 
dition. 

On  every  fai’m  it  pays  to  keep  market 
milk  as  clean  and  pure  as  possible,  but  it 
may  be  impossible  to  produce  it  under 
the  stringent  rules  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified  milk,  such  as  physicians 
prescribe  as  necessary  to  make  it  abso¬ 
lutely  fit  for  the  feeding  of  infants.  Every 
milk  producer  concedes  that  every  cow 
producing  milk  should  be  free  from  dan¬ 
gerous  disease  and  is  especially  anxious 
to  keep  the  udder  of  each  cow  perfectly 
sound.  Sound  milk  cannot,  logically, 
come  from  an  unsound  cow  and  especially 
from  an  unsound  udder  and  diseases  of 
that  organ  are  so  common  and  ruinious 
that  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  detect  mastitis  (“garget”)  at  its 
starting  stage  so  that  the  unsound  milk 
may  be  discarded  and  the  affected  cow  in¬ 
stantly  quarantined  and  kept  separated, 
under  intelligent  treatment,  until  perfect¬ 
ly  recovered  or  found  to  be  incurably  dis¬ 
eased.  It  is  also  generally  conceded  that 
the  milk  of  a  cow  that  is  in  heat  should 
not  be  added  to  market  milk,  nor  should 
milk  be  used  sooner  than  a  week  after 
calving  or  within  15  days  of  calving. 
The  milk  of  a  cow  that  is  sick  in  any 
way  should  also  be  discarded. 

As  a  sure  way  of  detecting  garget  at 
its  inception  we  should  strongly  advise 
every  dairyman  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
to  make  and  use  daily  what  has  been 
called  a  “squirt  can  detective.”  It  con¬ 
sists  in  a  small  mouthed  or  topped  can  or 
pail  having  its  open  part  covered  with  a 
fine  wire-mesh  or  screen.  Before  milking 
any  cow  a  stream  or  squirt  of  milk  from 
each  of  her  teats  first  should  be  stripped 
through  this  wire  screen.  Slime  in  milk 
is  usually  the  first  sign  of  impending  or 
started  garget.  The  screen  catches  and 
holds  such  slime.  When  the  milk  from 
any  quarter  of  a  cow’s  udder  leaves  slime 
on  the  screen  of  the  “squirt  can”  all  of 
the  milk  from  that  cow’s  udder  should 
be  withheld  from  market  until  the  condi¬ 
tion  has  perfectly  cleared  up  and  no 
slime  is  found  present.  ^  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  slimy  condition  _  of  the  milk 
is  temporary  and  the  condition  quickly 
subsides,  but  often  the  slime  persists,  the 
quarter  of  the  udder  swells,  becomes  red, 
hot  and  painful  and  the  milk  becomes 
whey-like,  curdled,  and  soon  may  contain 
pus  or  have  a  foul  odor.  Such  milk  is 
absolutelv  unfit  for  use  by  man  or  beast. 

By  daily  use  of  the  “squirt  can”  every 
cow  that  is  coming  down  with  mastitis 
(garget)  is  instantly  detected  and  when 
one  so  affected  is  found  her  milk  not  only 
should  be  discarded  but  she  should  at 
least  be  moved  away  from  the  other  cows 
in  the  stable  or,  better  still,  be  isolated 
in  a  different  stable.  She  should  also  be 
milked  by  a  person  who  does  not  milk 
other  cows.  The  infection  of  mastitis 
may  be  carried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the 
milker’s  hands  or  the  cups  of  the  milking 
machine,  and  it  is  by  that  means  that  the 
infection  spreads  and  persists  in  a  dairy 
herd.  We  should  also  sti’ongly  advise 
that  the  unsound  milk  of  an  affected  cow, 
no  matter  how  mild  may  be  the  attack, 
never  should  be  stripped  onto  the  floor 
or  ground  where  a  cow  may  lie  down, 
contaminate  her  teats  and  possibly  con¬ 
tract  the  disease.  All  unsound  milk 
should  be  caught  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
disinfecting  solution  and  afterward  should 
be  thrown  out  in  a  place  not  visited  by 
cows.  s-  A* 


WALLS 

Better  Silage  X 

A  Complete  Roof 
Without  Charge- 

on  any  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silo  delivered  before  January  1. 

Order  now.  Earn  a  roof. 
And  have  a  silo  that’s  up  to 
stay — makes  better  silage, 
keeps  it  better  —  resists 
frost — needs  no  tinkering 
— saves  you  time,  labor, 
money.  Write  today  for 
our  proposition. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

Box  110-C.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  ™allle  S I  LOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


US 

yhr^ 

BULLETIN 
NO.  650. 

Telling  about 

NEMA  CAPSULES 

(Tetrachiorethylene,  C.  P.) 

For  destroying 
Roundworms  Hookworms 
and  Stomach  Worms 
in 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Poultry,  Dogs  and  Foxes 

Safe  and  Sure 
Quick  Action  —  No  Losses 
Nema  Capsules  at  your  Drug  Store 
Nema  Booklet  sent  free  by 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPT. 

PARKE  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
WALKERV1LLE,  ONT.,  CAN. 
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Get 
my  I 

Cut  Price  Cat- 
,  alog  before  you  l 

,  Fencing,  Netting.  < - ,  __ 

Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roof-^ 
ing.  Paint,  Separators  or  Furnaces. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

See  the  money  I  save  you  this  year.  I  pay 
Freight— 24-hour  service— guaranteed  quality. 
Write  today.  Lowest  prices  in  15  years.  —  Jim 

Brown.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOOT 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Pooling. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40' 

~  . . Huron  County,  Mich. 

"  Ca‘ 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


says  Geo.  E.  Walrod, 

Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Ilood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Value  of  Carrots  and  Beet 

Pulp 

1.  What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  beet 
pulp  and  carrots  as  a  poultry  feed,  and 
do  they  contain  the  element  vitamin  A? 
2.  Wishing  to  use  the  above  as  green 
food  in  Winter  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  chemical  analysis  of  beet  pulp 
and  carrots.  Can  you  furnish  this  analy¬ 
sis?  3.  Can  carrots  be  dried  the  same  as 
apples  without  losing  their  valuable  pro¬ 
prieties?  4.  Being  able  to  procure  clam 
shells  for  little  or  nothing,  would  I  be 
justified  in  using  them  in  place  of  oyster 
shells,  and  which  of  the  two  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  lime?  I.  E.  K. 

Rowley,  Mass. 

1.  You  have  asked  some  very  difficult 
questions  regarding  carrots  and  beet  pulp. 
The  analysis  of  carrots,  however,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  digestible  nutriment  in  100  lbs.  is 
.8  of  a  lb.  crude  protein,  7.7  of  a  lb.  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  .3  of  a  lb.  of  fat.  In  1,000 
lbs.  of  fertilizing  constituents,  cai'rots 
contain  1.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  .9  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  2.6  lbs.  of  ash.  In 
100  lbs.  of  carrots  there  is  11.4  lbs.  of 
dry  matter.  Beet  pulp  from  sugar  beets 
has  91  lbs.  of  total  dry  matter  in  100  lbs. 
of  the  product,  4  lbs.  of  cxmde  protein  and 
64.9  lbs.  carbohydrates.  There  is  no 
published  analysis  of  these  two  feeds  as 
regards  their  vitamin  content.  Feeding 
trials,  howevei',  show  that  carrots  are  a 
very  good  feed  for  horses  and  cows  and 
that  these  animals  do  very  well  on  them. 
Carrots  ai'e  much  better  than  beets  as  a 
feed.  Beet  pulp  being  the  residue  from 
the  sugar  beet  industry  and  containing 
practically  no  fat,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  this  commodity  carried  much  vitamin 
A.  It  can  be  used,  however,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  when  fed  to  animals.  Car¬ 
rots,  of  course,  could  be  dried,  but  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  economy  to  dry  a 
commodity  which  can  be  stored  very 
readily  either  in  a  root  cellar  or  in  the 
ground.  Should  you  wish  to  store  ear- 
x'ots,  it  is  suggested  that  you  dig  a  trench 
about  2  ft.  deep  and  that  you  fill  this 
trench  with  carrots  and  put  about  6  in.  of 
straw  over  them,  mounding  the  carrots 
up  in  the  centei\  On  top  of  the  straw, 
put  what  dirt  you  have  taken  out  of  the 
ground  for  the  trench  or  in  other  words 
cover  the  sti*aw  at  least  a  foot  deep  with 
the  fresh  earth.  In  the  center  of  this 
pile  the  roots,  leaving  a  wad  of  straw 
sticking  up  through  the  dirt  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  When  you  are  ready  to  feed  the 
roots,  you  can  begin  taking  them  out  from 
one  end  of  the  pile  and  they  will  be  as 
fresh  as  when  put  in  and  will  not  be 
frozen.  You  will,  of  course,  want  to  keep 
the  end  sealed  up  at  all  times  except  when 
removing  the  roots. 

2.  Oyster  shells  for  grit  are  usually 
recommended  in  preference  to  clams. 

j.  w.  B. 


Lewis  County  Jersey  Club 
Organized 

Jersey  cattle  are  not  as  numerous  as 
some  other  breeds  in  Lewis  County,  but 
the  Jersey  breeders  make  up  in  enthusi¬ 
asm  what  they  lack  in  numbers.  A  group 
met  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office  in  Low- 
ville  on  Saturday,  November  26  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Lewis  County  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  The  officers  of  the  new  club  are, 
Willis  Pavne,  Turin,  president;  Judge 
E.  S.  K.  Merrell,  Lowville,  vice-president, 
and  Miller  Starring,  Low_ville?  secretary- 
treasurei*.  The  organization  is  planning 
to  start  a  Jersey  Calf  Club  for  boys  and 
girls. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwins,  60c  to  $2  box ; 
$2.50  to  $6  bbl. ;  Greenings,  60c  to  $2 
box;  $3  to  $6  bbl.;  King,  75c  to  $1.7o 
box ;  McIntosh  Reds,  $1.25  to  $3.50  box ; 
$4  to  $9  bbl.;  Northern  Spies,  $1  to  $2 
box ;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $2  box ;  Wolf  River, 
$2  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$6  50 ;  California  small  white,  $  <  to 
$7.25;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9;  red 
kidney,  new,  $8.75  to  $9;  California 
Lima  beans,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  native  green 
peas,  $4.75  to  $5;  Canada,  $5.50  to  $6, 
splits,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Butter. — Extras,  48  to  48%c;  firsts, 
42%  to  47c ;  seconds,  41  to  42c ;  storage 
extras,  47  to  47  %c;  firsts,  42  to  46c; 
seconds,  41  to  41%c. 

Cheese.  —  Twins,  fresh  extras,  28  to 
28 %c ;  firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  American, 
28%  to  29c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
68  to*69c ;  mixed  colors,  67  to  68c ;  white 
extras,  64  to  66c;  eastern  extras,  00  to 
61c;  western,  extras,  56  to  bOc;  western 
extra  firsts,  48  to  52c;  firsts,  42  to  4bc ; 
seconds,  32  to  3Sc;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  35  to  36c ;  firsts,  32%  to  oo%c , 
seconds,  30  to  32c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $4.50  to 
$5.75  box ;  lemons,  $9  to  $11.35  box ; 
oranges,  California,  $6.50  to  $9.60 ;  Flor¬ 
ida,  $4.50  to  $6.85 ;  cranberries,  $b.2o  to 
$7.50  per  half  bbl.  box;  pears,  Bose, 
western,  $3.50  to  $4.25  box;  pineapples, 
$4.50  to  $6.50  crate. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  !No.  1  liw- 
othy,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2  Timothy,  $22  to 
$23 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $19.50 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $17  to  $17.50;  shipping,  $12  to  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 


aged,  $12  to  $13 ;  oat  straw,  $15  to 
$17.50;  rye  straw,  new,  $27  to  $27.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37.50  to  $38 ;  middlings,  $37.50 
to  $44 ;  mixed  feed,  $39  to  $44.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $46.50  to  $47.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $42.85 ; 
(Nov.)  gluten  meal,  $51.10;  (Nov., 
Dec. )  hominy  feed,  $42.25 ;  stock  feed, 
$41.50 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $17 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $45.50  to  $52 ;  linseed  meal, 
$51.25  to  $51.75. 

Onions. — Western,  $1.60  to  $1.85  per 
100-lb  bag;  Valley,  medium,  75c  to 
$1.50;  Spanish,  $3.25  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  per  100-lb. 
bag,  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
bbl. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
29  to  31c;  medium,  24  to  27c;  broilers, 
28  to  32c ;  roasting  chickens,  33  to  36c ; 
ducklings  choice  Cape,  25  to  27c;  west¬ 
ern  box  packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  31c ; 
medium,  25  to  27c;  turkeys,  western, 
fancy,  42  to  45c ;  fair  to  good,  30  to  40c ; 
live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  26c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small,  18  to  20c; 
old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leghorn  fowl, 
15  to  18c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
75c  to  $2  bskt. ;  beets,  75c  to  $1  box ; 
cabbage,  40  to  75c ;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.25 
box ;  cauliflower,  $2  to  $2.50  crate ;  cel¬ 
ery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2  box ;  paschal,  $1 
to  $3 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $7  to  $9 ;  No. 
2,  $2  to  $3  box ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50 
box ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  50  to  75c  box ; 
Iceberg,  $3  to  $4.50  crate ;  peppers,  Bell, 
$2  to  $2.75  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse, 
85c  to  $1.25  box ;  spinach,  50c  to  $1 
bskt ;  squash,  marrow,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ; 
Hubbard,  1%  to  l%c  lb.;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  18  to  23c  lb. ;  repacks,  Cal.,  $2  to 
$2.25  three-bskt  carrier ;  turnips,  50  to 
75c  box. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .  . 

•  ••••••* 

.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  ... 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .35(0) 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.85  (a) 

.90 

Gathered . 

.65 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40(0) 

.45 

Roasting-  chickens,  lb . 

.  .44  ® 

.48 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

..  .03® 

.04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04  (ft) 

.06 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .10  (ft) 

.20 

Apples,  table,  doz . 

.  .30(0) 

.60 

Cooking,  lb . .' . 

.  .06  @ 

.10 

Grapes,  lb . 

.  .12® 

.20 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6  .  .  .  . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Celery,  root  . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

.  .15® 

.35 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .20® 

.25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.25® 

.35 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .25® 

.35 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .  .04® 

.05 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .03® 

.04 

Cranberries,  qt . 

.  .  .20® 

.25 

|  DOGS  «♦.  | 

Great  Dane  Pups 

old  brindle  females,  not  eligible  for  registry,  $85  each. 

\VM.  P.  SleKAT,  K.F.D.  1,  Riverhend,  U.  I.,  N.  Y. 


You’ve  had  your  shore  of  hard  work  this  summer  chasing:  cows! 

any  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  bhr1ng 

your  cows  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


D/lffniT  nnr*  C  In.,  also  female  21  in. 
n/iuDI  ■  AJ 1/ U  J  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Either, $80.  FKEBDUTTOX,  West W infield, If.  Y. 


Newfoundland  niino  Females, 
REGISTERED  rUrO  $25.00. 
Cl. AUK  FARAl  -  -  ROONTOJV,  JV.  J. 


Pnotor  Cnaniol  Pune make  excellent  Xmas  presents. 
UuCKer  opaniei  rups  Have  an  extra  nice  litter  of 
Brown  Spaniel  Pups— Males,  $10;  females,  $5.Fox  terrier 
pups — Males,  $12;  females,  $6.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


Beautiful  Dm  IPC  DIIDDIPQ  Males . $15 

Wolf  Gray  rULlUfc  rUrrlCo  Females...  10 

Geo.  Rauch  •  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM  -  Freehold,  N. ». 


PUPS  and  DOGS  heelers. 


Scotch  Collies  and 
Welsh  Shepherds 

Farmers’  Prices.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS ,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Brindle  Bull  and  Rat  Terriers  c4rS'  $6.00 

Beagle  Hound,  3!*  mos.,  $8.00,  M.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


u.l.  r.w  n  j  A  years.  Guaranteed  No.  1.  First  $65. 
Male  iUX  nOUnu  Male  Rabbit  Hound,  3  yrs.,  guaran¬ 
teed  $35.  Square  deal  assured.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


mi  I  IF  P/IPC  6  wks.  old,  farm  raised,  from  ped- 
Ll/LUL  f  Ur  J  cattle  driving  stock.  Also  Aire, 
dale  Puppies,  $10  and  $15.  A.  VAN  DIKE,  Canajoharie,  N.  T. 


D..«.  Beauties.  Special  Prices  for'Xmas- 
LOUie  Jr  VipS  M.  II.  KLINE  Falmouth,  Ya. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I'm, 


BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligentkind.  Male, 
510.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Females. 7.50 

We  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

\  1DITA  \  T  UC  The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
HlIlElF/iLE3  SHADYS1UE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

chowChowPuppies2!ir'1isii:'r«,.f;:°?;.'iT: 


Pnoltor  Cnoniolc  k*aok  and  white,  8  weeks  old,  farm 

UUuKGI  OfJdlllClb  raised.  MRS. IDA  W000EN,  Waterloo. N.  T. 


A  do.  1  Babbit  Hound  1 


Wan  tori  1  )0FH  to  board  in  the  country.  Write  or  call  at 

ndllLCU  N.F.O  2.  Roa  103,  MRS.  M.  SWENSON,  Torrinqton,  Conn. 


AUCTION 


GRADE  DAIRY 

CATTLE 

The  greatest  sale  of  high  class  grade  dairy 
cattle  ever  presented  to  the  public  will  be  held 

December  14th,  1927 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

This  sale  will  he  held  in  O.  G.  CLARK’S 
modern  steam  heated  sale  pavillion  which 
seats  3,000  people  and  stables  550  head  of  cattle. 

The  O.  G.  CLARK  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin  and  the  LA  CROSSE  COUNTY 
DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.,  Inc.,  West  Salem, 
Wisconsin  are  combining  their  efforts  to  as¬ 
semble  the  choicest  array  of  grade  dairy  cattle 
ever  presented  to  the  American  public. 

These  well  know  companies  have  held 
three  successful  sales  this  fall  and  plan  to 
make  this,  their  final  sale  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  the  most  colossal  auction  of  strictly  high 
class  cattle  ever  attempted. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

'O.  G.  CLARK,  Mgr. 


Hotel  Retiaw  Fond  du  Lac^WIs. 


MILK-FILTERING-SERVICE 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  STRAINERS 

COTTON  DISCS  FOR  ALL  STRAINERS 
SUPER-FILTERGAUZE  SUPER-F1LTERFLANNEL 

Working  Samples  Free 

PRICKETT  MFG.  CO.  Depi.  R  HAMPDEN,  MASS. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  GUERNSEYS,  also  car 
choice  HOLSTEINS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quaiity  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE 

Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

T.  B.  tested.  Priced  right.  Write  me. 

C.  J.  FRIES  -  -  Ogdensburg,  Wis. 

For  Sale  Gwtudgrow^’ Jersey  BulICalf  If  “aiue? 

moderate  price.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 
Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Out  of  imported  dams  carrying  the  best  blood  lines 
and  now  on  A.  R.  test  making  real  records.  All  are 
sired  by  noted  Island  bulls  strong  in  Sequel  Slogan 
blood.  You  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying  one  of 
these  animals  to  be  your  future  herd  sire.  Price 
crated  and  delivered,  $250.00. 

Sycamore  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  0,,T  M8MI<  „  ,  PW, m  Pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

•\  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE — 49  Grade  Ewes  and  1  Ram 

Mostly  yearlings  and  2  year  olds.  All  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  VERNON  H.  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs *0l»: 

For  Sale-Female  Collie  Cow  Dogs  sale  Cheviot  and  Southdown  Sheep 

each.  JOHN  D.  SAYN0R,  180  4th  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y.  Burton  Sheldon  *  ,  Oneontn,  N,  Y, 


swine  .%  «| 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
SfcVisit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 
Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Registered  Stock 

CLOSING  PRICES 

1  Boar,  2  years  old .  $25.00 

2  Open  Sows,  5  months  old .  25.00  each 

2  Open  Sows,  IV2  years  old .  25.00  eaeh 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  -  WESTON,  VERMONT 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^K 

F.  M.  l'attlngton  «fc  Son  -  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCO 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

*  •  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


E,,r?  Poland  Hhina  Rnnrc  Serviceable,  150  to  250 
Bred  ruloIlQ  0111113  DUSTS  lbs.,  836.00  to  845  00 
(J.  O.  D.  Fall  pigs.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  thegwold,  Delaware. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Grand  Champion 
Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  youngew°ed  ssoawsd 

H.  O.  «fc  II.  B.  1IA UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


HHoctar  Ufhilae  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UIlColcl  Tf  lilted  pigs, NationalCham.  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  OLOUDLAtiD  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Fa 


- - - —  — -  dT.UVj  1V-WCCIL5,  o,uu: 

Pure  bred,  S6.00.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Of*  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each. 

■  ■■  w  ■  Unrelated  pairs,  825.  Large,  thrifty, 
easy  feeding,  quick  growing  stock.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls  N.T. 


Registered.  The  quality  pig  for  the  East¬ 
ern  farm.  M0RNINGSI0F  FARM,  Sylvinia,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  ^proved  Chesters 

World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain,  12  weeks  old  pigs, 
$12.  Boars  and  gilts,  100  to  125  lbs.,  $25.  March  boars, 
250  lbs.,  $85.  Pedigrees  with  each  shipment.  Regis¬ 
tered  yearling  sows,  bred  for  March  and  April,  $80. 
VERNON  LAFLER  -  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  blocky  pigs— large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.00  8 1«  10  wks.  old,  $4.50 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


FOR  D1PC  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  i  lUiJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  S«!em  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


HORSES 


DfMMTl'  Q  all  ages,  sizes  and  colors.  Carload  reg. 
rV/lilLw  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  fresh  and 
springers,  .all  tested.  FRED  STEWART,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Weanlings  Now  Ready  Shetland  s  ponies 

Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland  producing  county  in  U.  S. 

(  T,  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


sale  1  Flemish  Buck  and  6  Does 

Pedigreed.  LIVINGSTON  KENNELS.  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

\  FERRETS  ~~] 

ForrnfoforkilIin£  rats>  hunt- 
I  C II C  lo  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


JS&4P  CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
I  EL II II C  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Ready  to  be  bred,  as  ordered. 
$50  and  up.  No  does  already 
bred,  none  fresh  since  spring 

S.  J.  SHARPIES  -  CENTER  SQUARE,  PA 


For  Sale-Bred  Toggs.and  Nub.  F°ekbd 

and  Mar.,  $20  and  $35.  XSRXM  I.  THOMAS,  Ntw  Danville,  Pa. 


3  Pure-trad,  Pedigreed.  Df  Tr*|fC  FOR  SALE.  ISLAND 
Toggenkurg  Teun9  DUvRJ  FARM,  Stonlngton,  Conn. 
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December  10,  1027 


It  takes  real  Feed 
to  make  Profits  like 


these / 


This  Herd  Averaged  $142.04 
Profit  Per  Cow 

This  is  John  Hilson  of  Hilson  Bros,,  Bovina 
Center ,  N.  Y.,  owners  of  the  Larro-fed  Quernsey 
herd  shown  above ,  Records  of  the  Andes  ( N .  Y.) 

Cotv  Testing  Association  for  the  year  ending  May 
23,  1927,  show  these  coivs  produced  an  average 
of  8,612  lbs ,  milk,  377.6  lbs ,  fat  and  made  a 
profit  per  cow,  above  all  feed  costs,  of  $142,04 


No  ordinary  ration 
will  ever  get  out  of 
your  cows  the  big 
profits  Larro  feeders 
are  making.  Cheap 
rations  save  a  little  in 
first  cost  but  they  are 
disastrous  when  it 
comes  to  bringing  in 
the  big  milk  checks. 
Home  mixed  rations 
run  the  risk  of  being 
made  from  inferior 
ingredients,  and  are 
never  twice  alike. 


Nothing  but  the  uniform  high 
quality  that  you  get  in  every  sack 
of  Larro  Dairy  Feed  can  possibly 
build  in  your  herd  the  health,  the 
vigor,  the  year-round  condition 
that  makes  them  do  their  best. 

Larro  Dairy  Feed,  developed  and 
constantly  tested  at  Larro  Research 
Farm,  is  a  complete  grain  ration. 


Give  your  cows  the 
same  amount  of 
Larro  by  weight  (not 
by  measure)  as  you 
are  feeding  of  your 
present  ration,  as 
Larro  is  a  lighter, 
more  bulky  feed  than 
most  rations. 

Then  watch  what 
happens!  Compare 
the  results  with  those 
of  any  other  ration. 
You  will  see  what  it 
means  to  have  your 
herd  producing  at  its  best  —  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you,  after  your  feed 
bill  is  paid,  than  you  have  ever 
made  before.  Profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  The  way  to  make 
real  money  is  to  feed  a  ration  that 
you  can  always  depend  upon  for 
profitable-production,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  start. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


arrot 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS  '  HOGS  *  POULTRY 

It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations 
of  such  quality  as  to  yield  the  feeder  the 
greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we 
make  only  one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as 
only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 


A  Good  Holstein 

John  A.  Bellows,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  had  a  Holstein  cow  that  presented  him 
with  a  pair  of  twin  heifer  calves  which 
lie  raised.  They  look  so  much  alike  it  is 
hard  to  tell  them  apart,  and  are  fine  cowfe. 


Mother  and  the  Ticins 

Last  Spring  one  of  them  had  a  pair  of 
twin  bull  calves.  The  picture  shows 
them  about  a  week  old.  Mr.  Bellows’ 
cows  are  grade  Holstein,  but  he  always 
keep ;  a  purebred  sire  as  head  of  the 
herd. 


Bean  Flay  for  Sheep 

How  would  Soy  beans  do  for  sheep?  I 
have  clover  hay,  but  I  thought  the  beans 
would  dp  best.  '  B.  p.  s. 

Virginia. 

I  do  not  consider  the  bean  hay  as  near 
a  perfect  feed  as  the  clover  hay.  We 
feed  both  at  different  times,  because  sheep, 
like  men,  do  not  want  the  same  food  all 
the  time.  It  seems  strange  to  me  now 
that  we  never  asked  the  sheep  which  they 
like  best.  It  can  easily  be  found  by  put¬ 
ting  a  bunch  of  each  against  each  other 
in  the  rack  and  watching  which  they 
crowd  to.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
sheep.  They  are  greedy  for  a  feed  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to,  to  fill  a 
want  in  their  systems,  but  that  can  be 
settled  by  giving  both  kinds  for  a  week 
or  two  and  noticing  which  is  taken  the 
quickest.  The  one  they  like  best  will 
yield  the  most  fat,  but  it  should  be 
changed  by  spells.  W.  w.  Reynolds. 


G* 


Cull  Beans  for  Cows  and 
Poultry 

Quite  a  few  people  around  here  ai’e 
feeding  cooked  cull  beans  to  their  cows 
and  also  to  their  poultry,  and  they  claim 
with  good  returns.  What  is  the  value  of 
cooked  cull  beans  fed  in  this  way?  IIow 
much  should  be  fed  at  a  time,  how  often 
and  with  what  other  feeds?  Will  you 
give  me  this  both  for  cows  and  poultry? 
If  these  are  fed,  would  it  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  corn  and  cornmeal  in  rations 
without  affecting  the  protein  value  much? 
With  home-grown  corn  almost  out  of  the 
question,  and  sliipped-in  corn  sky  high,  if 
we  could  get  something  to  help  out  in 
this  way,  it  would  certainly  mean  quite  a 
bit  of  money  saved,  but,  of  course,  we 
would  not  want  to  feed  something  that 
would  not  produce  milk  or  eggs. 

New  York.  L.  M.  H. 

In  an  experiment  carried  on  at  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  cull  table 
beans  were  fed  in  a  mixture  of  cooked 
beans  and  corn  for  pigs,  and  the  results 
showed  that  they  had  a  high  food  value 
for  swine  when  fed  in  connection  with 
some  high  carbohydrate  feed.  It  seems 
that  they  could  be  fed  with  success  to 
cows  and  poultry,  but  it  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  limit  the  amount  of  corn  as 
beans  are  high  in  protein.  Cull  bean- 
meal  carries  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  protein,  42  per  cent  of  carbohydrates 
and  1.3  per  cent  of  fat.  Corn  is  not  a 
protein  feed,  but  is,  however,  an  import¬ 
ant  grain  in  a  ration.  The  use  of  corn 
is  for  energy  and  fat  for  an  animal, 
rather  than  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  eggs.  It  would  seem  that  where 
cooked  cull  beans  are  fed  to  cows  at  the 
rate  of  5  lbs.  a  day,  an  18  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  in  addition,  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  8*4  lbs.  of  milk, 
might  make  a  good  milk-producing  feed. 
It  is  suggested  that  as  a  grain  ration  you 
feed  one  part  cornmeal,  two  parts  bran, 
two  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  gluten 
feed,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one 
part  of  oilmeal.  You  no  doubt  would 
get  the  best  results  by  feeding  the  grain 
on  top  of  the  cooked  beans. 

For  poultry  the  beans  should  replace 
wheat  in  the  scratch  feed,  and  could  take 
the  place  of  middlings  in  a  mash.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  beans,  like  any  other  feed, 
in  a  ration  for  an  animal  should  not  make 
up  over  25  per  cent  of  the  ration. 

j.  w.  B. 
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Fight  Udder  Troubles 


Poorly-filled  milk  pails  are  a  disappoint¬ 
ment — and  a  loss.  When  they  occur,  be 
sure  the  trouble  is  not  under  your  very 
eyes. 

Remember  this — cows  are  nervous,  sen¬ 
sitive  animals.  The  slightest  discomfort  of 
the  udder  or  teats  is  extra  annoying  during 
milking.  The  milk  is  held  back — lost  to 
you  as  surely  as  if  the  cow  lacked  the 
ability  to  produce. 

Fight  udder  troubles  constantly — the 
way  the  bes.  dairymen  in  the  country  now 
do — with  a  can  of  Bag  Balm,  the  great 
healing  ointment.  Bag  Balm  is  a  rapid 
antiseptic  healer  of  all  sores  or  hurts, 
chaps,  cracked  teats,  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow-pox,  etc. 
It  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  use — cannot 
taint  the  milk.  For  any  sore  or  skin 
trouble  Bag  Balm  is  sure  relief. 

Use  Bag  Balm  liberally  to  keep  your 
cows  comfortable  and  productive.  Big  10- 
ounce  package  60c  at  feed  dealers,  drug¬ 
gists,  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles”  free  on  request. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  fine. 
Lyndonville*  Vermont 


'■made  by  the 

KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE  " 


Heaves 


8; 


revent  a  horse  from 
oing  good  work 

Cure  the  heaves  and , 
you  have  a  horse 
worth  its  full  value  l 
in  work  or  money.  _  > 

Send  today  for 


OF 


Fleming’s 


Tonic  Heaved 
[Powders 

$1.00  per  package,  postpaid.  Successfully  used 
for  over  30  years.  Not  only  are  t  esults  wonderful 
in  treating  heaves,  but  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
“tone  up”s  horse  and  keep  him  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  all  the  time.  Your  moneybackif  itfails. 
Book  on  “Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases 
—  ~  ...  rescribe  free  for  ALL 

are  indicated 
advice. 

FLEMING  BROS., 


’SANEt&Bl 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PU  RPU L  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won¬ 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows. 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  U9  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 

generous  package  free.  At  dealers  26c. 
_ _ _  ozen;  6  dozen  $1.00. 

Inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  C  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


ligSflS 


J>o 


Nr 


1  Un¬ 


sold  at  alD*,"','-4*D|  p  .  ■  ,jg.  Refuse 

Drug  Store*  Substitute* 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  yon  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  "The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 

SHIP  US  YOU|R  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J,  BLEICIIFELDBAG&BURLAPCO.. 15  PeckhamSL,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Market  News  and 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  southern  cabbage  movement  is  un¬ 
usually  early  this  season  and  will  overlap 
just  that  much  more  with  the  northern 
stored  crop.  The  movement,  about  two 
weeks  early,  includes  three  cars  of  Flor¬ 
ida  and  19  cars  of  Texas  cabbage  to  date. 
Movement  of  old  cabbage  is  also  lighter 
despite  the  larger  crop  as  prices  have 
been  low,  best  New  York  Danish  cabbage 
selling  $10  to  $13  a  ton.  Consequently 
storage  stocks  are  larger  than  usual,  Nov. 
1  figures  on  storage  holdings  indicating 
over  14,500  cars  of  cabbage  in  storage 
compared  with  9,766  carloads  a  year  ago, 
11,000  cars  of  which  were  in  New  York 
State  and  over  3,000  cars  in  Wisconsin. 
Onion  storage  is  also  heavier  by  2,000 
cars.  There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  onion  market,  best  western  yellow 
selling  $2  to  $2.15  per  100-lb.  sack.  Plenty 
of  Spanish  onions  were  also  available. 
Cut  carrots  have  been  very  dull  although 
fancy  Californias  with  tops  on  sold  fair¬ 
ly.  Beans  have  been  very  plentiful  from 
Florida  with  prices  so  low  as  to  not  pay 
freight  charges,  but  recent  lighter  ship¬ 
ments  has  given  the  market  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  recovei-.  Lima  beans  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  a  little  easier.  Southern  let¬ 
tuce  was  inclined  to  weakness,  but  Ice¬ 
berg  type  is  bringing  $5  to  $6  a  crate  of 
four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Cauliflower  is 
arriving  from  Oregon,  and  sold  in  close 
competition  with  the  best  Long  Island 
product.  Spinach  is  very  plentiful  and 
has  been  selling  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  30  to  60c  a  bushel.  Tomatoes  are 
arriving  from  many  sources,  California, 
Florida,  Nassau,  Cuba  and  from  hot¬ 
houses,  and  some  excellent  looking  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  seen  on  display  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market,  crates  of  144’s  bringing  $6 
to  $8.  Sweet  potatoes  were  draggy,  and 
white  potatoes  eased  off  a  little.  Long- 
Islands  were  moving  slowly  and  Maine 
stock  was  also  slow.  A  few  Bermudas 
are  selling  slowly  at  around  $15  a  barrel. 
Apples  continue  firm  on  good  stock ; 
fancy  Baldwins  have  moved  up  to  $6  to 
$7  a  barrel,  and  McIntosh  ranged  $6  to 
$12  a  barrel.  Boxed  apples  were  firmer. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

With  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
egg  market  there  is  no  disposition  to  hold 
current  receipts.  The  increased  offerings 
of  Pacific  Coast  whites  caused  a  break 
in  the  white  egg  market.  When  the 
spread  between  browns,  mixed  colors  and 
whites  was  rather  wide,  buyers  turned  to 
the  lower  priced  eggs,  but  on  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  white  egg  market  they  again 
purchased  whites.  Consequently  prices 
on  browns  and  mixed  colors  soon  declined. 
Receipts  of  central  western  and  south¬ 
western  eggs  have  increased  slightly,  but 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  receipts 
of  New  Jersey  stock.  A  good  many  of 
medium  and  small  eggs  were  being  used 
and  prices  on  these  held  up  well.  Re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  have  not  been  moving  as 
freely  the  last  few  days  but  total  reduc¬ 
tions  for  the  week  amounted,  in  New 
York,  to  around  77,000  cases  leaving  on 
hand  the  latter  part  of  November  521,000 
cases  compared  with  491,600  cases  for  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Total  reductions 
in  26  principal  cities  were  reported  as 
785,000  cases  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
November  this  year  compared  with  769,- 
400  cases  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  freight  market  on  live  poultry  was 
overloaded,  and  it  was  not  until  a  break 
in  prices  occurred  that  movement  was  at 
all  active  on  live  fowl.  Leghorns  were 
little  wanted  and  prices  dropped  to  15c 
a  lb.  Leghorn  chickens  had  fair  outlet 
although  prices  dropped  during  the  week 
under  too  liberal  offerings.  The  market 
in  express  fowl  and  chickens  was  barely 
steady  and  rather  quiet.  Broilers  were 
active,  also  small  chickens  and  capons 
were  in  moderate  demand.  The  demand 
for  live  turkeys  declined  rapidly  with 
practically  no  demand  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  holiday.  Nearby  ducks  and 
geese  worked  out  fairly  well.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  fresh  killed  turkeys  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  demands  was  satisfactory.  Offer¬ 
ings  were  comparatively  light,  the  weath¬ 
er  being  too  warm  for  nearby  shipping, 
and  prices  held  up  to  remunerative  levels. 
In  view  of  light  Thanksgiving  offerings 
heavier  receipts  and  lower  prices  are  an¬ 
ticipated  for  Christmas  trading.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  large  chickens,  due  to  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  prices,  were  placed  in  storage  but 
prices  on  both  fresh  killed  fowl  and 
chickens  eased  off  a  little  during  the 
week. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  in  light  demand  and  the  mod¬ 
erate  offerings  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  trade  needs.  No.  1  Timothy  was 
scarce  and  sold  readily,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  offerings  which  were  fair  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  to  poor  quality  hay  in  small  bales 
moved  slowly.  Rye  straw  was  also  slow 
and  prices  declined  about  $2  a  ton.  This 
year’s  record  crop  is  reflected  in  the  im¬ 
ports  which  during  October  were  only 
about  6,000  tons  against  17,000  tons  last 
year  and  around  33,000  tons  in  October, 
1925.  Imports  to  date  are  about  one- 
tliird  as  large  as  last  year,  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. —  (All  hen’s  eggs  must  weight  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen). — Yard  eggs,  doz., 
65c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  fresh  eggs, 
doz.,  75c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  30c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  8c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  home-grown, 
pk.,  40c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  2c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  8c ;  celery,  2  bchs,  25c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  onions,  pk.,  35c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  Con¬ 
cord  grapes,  lb.,  6c ;  all  bunch  goods,  5c 
per  bunch. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c;  geese,  lb.,  37c;  ducks,  lb.,  37c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steaks,  western,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c :  plate  beef,  lb., 
12c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese, 
lb.,  50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  28c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  card,  20c ; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35e ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c ;  liickorynuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  25c ;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
45  to  52c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60  to  75c ;  butter, 
lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs,  crate,  $20  to  $21 ; 
retail,  70  to  75c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  35  to  45c ;  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3.50 ;  Savoy  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$5  to  $7.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1 
to  $3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pep¬ 
pers.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive, 
do-7  60c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  crate,  50  to 
75c ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  3  to  5c ;  peaches,  bu.  bskt, 
$2.85. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $14;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables — Beets,  doz.  bchs,  25c ;  bskt, 
50  to  60c ;  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $3  to  $4 ; 
red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  bskt,  40  to  SOc ;  bu.,  75  to  85c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz. 
.bchs,  50  to  70c;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  30c ;  Boston,  head,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt, 
50  to  60c;  red,  bskt,  75  to  SOc;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  romaine, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  rutabagas,  bskt,  40 
to  SOc ;  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to 
2c ;  tomatoes,  li.li.,  lb.,  20c ;  green,  bskt, 
25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu., 
75  to  SOc;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  SOc. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Fall  Pippins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  bu.,  $2 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Pound 
Sweet,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Snow,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  Tolman  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  ton,  $68 ;  pears,  Kieffer,  bskt,  75c ; 
bu.,  $1.50;  quinces,  bskt,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
55  to  60c;  doz.,  small  lots,  65  to  70c; 
pullets,  doz.,  60  to  70c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24- 
see.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  a  little 
stronger.  Live  and  dressed  poultry  show 
an  easier  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  prints,  54  to  55c ;  tubs, 
48  to  53c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  43 
to  47  c.  Cheese,  steady;  daisies,  new 
flats,  28  to  29c ;  longhorn,  29  to  30c ; 
limburger,  31  to  32c;  block  Swiss,  32  to 
33c.  Eggs,  higher,  57  to  68c ;  mixed,  55 
to  60c ;  pullets,  50  to  56c ;  State,  can- 
died,  45  to  48c ;  western,  candled,  35 
to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  easy ;  fowls,  28  to 
33c;j>ld  roosters,  19  to  21c;  chickens,  25 
to  35c ;  ducks,  32  to  33c ;  geese,  27  to 
28c ;  turkeys,  46  to  52c.  Live  poultry, 
easy;  fowls,  20  to  26c;  springers,  22  to 
28c ;  chickens,  21  to  26c ;  old  roosters, 
16  to  18c ;  ducks,  25  to  26c ;  geese,  22  to 
23c ;  turkeys,  35  to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  King, 
Baldwin,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Northern  Spy, 
Spitzenberg,  $2  to  $2.25;  Greening,  Weal¬ 
thy,  $2  to  $2.65;  Snow,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $3;  Rome  Beauty, 
western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious, 
$4  to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  150-lb.  bags, 
$3.25  to  $3.35 ;  sweets,  steady ;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  grapes,  Concord,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  Cal.  Malagas,  lug,  90c  to 
$2.25 ;  Tokays,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  ,$1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  red  or  white  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ; 
marrow,  $9  to  $9.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  100- 
lb.  sack,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.10  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  23c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  30  to  40c ;  carrots,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  60c  to  $2.50;  celery, 
doz.,  35  to  50c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  endive,  doz.  heads,  65  to  75c;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  box,  40  to  65c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs, 
90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.,  40  to  60c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu., 
75c.  to  $1.25 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  85c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  10-Jb.  bskt,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  watercress,  doz., 
35  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  strong ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
common,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $15 ; 
rye  straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $32.50 ;  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  $33.50  ;  red-dog,  $43.50  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $43 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $46.50 ;  hominy, 
$41.25;  gluten,  $39.60;  oat  feed,  $15.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

December  1,  1927. 

November  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  Class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers  : 

Class 

1, 

$3.32 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.52 

@$0.52% 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.51% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .42 

@ 

.50 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40%  @ 

•41% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .391/2  @ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

.  .351/2  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

•  .331/2  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.46 

Renovated  . 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .521%  @ 

.53 

Extra  . 

•  .511/2  @ 

.52 

Firsts  . 

.  .44 

@ 

.50% 

Seconds  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.43% 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE  : 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .... 

.  $0.2S 

@$0.28% 

Average  run  . 

.27% 

Under  grades  . 

.  .23 

@ 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

.$0.56 

@$0.57 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .54 

@ 

.55 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .50 

@ 

.53 

Firsts  . 

.  .48 

@ 

.49 

Pullets  . 

.  .3S 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .50 

@ 

.55 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.  .55 

@ 

.60 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .52 

@ 

.57 

Common  to  good . 

.  .30 

@ 

.50 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . 

.35%  @ 

.37 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .34 

@ 

.35 

Seconds  . 

.  .29%  @ 

.31 

Under  grades  ...... 

.  .26 

@ 

.28 

Shell  treated  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.37 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20  @$0.25 

Chickens  . 23@  .32 


Prices 


Roosters  .  .15 

Ducks  . 23  @  .28 

Geese  . 22  @  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 15  @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.37 

Fair  to  good . 22(d)  .30 

Roosters  . 15  (a)  .22 

Fowls  . 20  @  .30 

Ducks  . 22(a)  .27 

Geese  . .  .23  @  .27 

Turkeys,  dry,  State-Pa. 

Toms  . 46  @  .50 

Hens  . - . 46  @  .49 

Md.,  toms . 46  @  .50 

Hens  . .v.  .46  @  .49 

va.,  toms  . 45 Co)  .49 

,  Hens  . . .  .45 @  .48 

Md.-Va.,  fair . 34@  .44 

Old  toms . 30(a)  .36 

Old  hens  . . 30 @  .40 

No’wn,  toms . 44  (a)  .48 

Hens  . . 44  @  .47 

VY  n.,  toms  . . .44(6>  .47 

Hens  . . . 44  @  .46 

Fair  to  good  . J . 33@  .43 

So’wn,  toms . 43@  .46 

rn  Hens  .  s43@  .45 

Texas,  toms  . ... . .  .43  @  .45 

Hens  . 43  fa)  .44 

Fan-  to  good . 32 @  .42 

Wn,  old  toms . .30(d)  .36 

Old  hens . 30 @  .40 

Turkeys — Iced 

Md.,  toms . 45 (a)  .48 

Hens  . 44  @  .47 

Va.,  toms  . 44(5)  .47 

Hens  . 44  (5)  .46 

Md.-Va.,  good  . 33(5)  .43 

Wn.,  toms . 43(5)  .45 

Hens  . 43(5)  .44 

Fair  to  good . 32(5)  .42 

Wn.,  old,  toms . 30(5)  .35 

Old  hens . 30(5)  .38 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60(5)  .80 

Dark,  doz . 2.50(5)  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50(6)  2.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00(5)15.25 

Dulls  .  7.25(5)  8.00 

Gows  .  3.75  (5)  5.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.50(5)17.00 

Culls  .  9.00(512.00 

Sheep  .  5.50 (a)  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00 @  15.00 

Hogs,  130  to  140  lbs . 9.75(5)10.50 

Roughs  .  ""  8.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15(6)  .19 

Culls  . 10  (6)  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .22  @  .28 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.25(6)$0.45 

Jacks,  pair .  1.00(5)  1.25 

Tame,  lb . ...  .25  @  .30 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00(6)83.65 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.50(5)  3.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 3.25  @  3.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00  @  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs. . $2.00 @$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10(5)  .18 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . 10.00@  13.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.15 

100  bchs .  1.50(5)  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Celery,  rough,  crate  .  1.00(5)  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50  @  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.25(5)  2.50 

Escarol,  bu . 50@  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 6.00(5)  8.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.50 (6)12.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75  (5)  1.00 

I  eks,  100  bchs .  1.50  (6)  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75  (5)  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00  @  5.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 2o@  .35 

Onions.  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . .  1.25 @  1.65 

Western^yellow,  100  lbs. .  .  1.90(6)  2.10 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.50  @  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 2.50(6)  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50  (6)  2.50 

Pumpkin  1,  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00(5)  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . .  .  2.50@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .65 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00(6)  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75  @  2.50 

Tomatoes,  20-lb.  crate . 50  @  3.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25 (6)  1.50 

White,  bu . 50(6)  .75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00(6)  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.75 

Bbl .  3.00(5)11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _  4.50@  8.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50 (a)  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.00  @  3.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 1.00@  1.15 

Strawberric  Fla.,  qt .  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $22.00(5)23.00 

No.  2  . 20.00@21.00 

No.  3  . 16.00(6)18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 16.00(5)20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.51% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.46% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow  .  1.07% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Rye .  1.17% 

Barley  . 98% 
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Renewing  Tested  Herd; 
Boarding  Bull 

My  Holsteins  were  tested  recently  and 
half  of  the  cows  reacted.  I  happened  to 
run  across  an  accredited  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires  and  bought  them.  My 
herd  now  consists  of  14  Ayrshires  and 
14  Holstein  cows.  Last  week  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  I  purchased  a  two-year-old  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bull  for  $200,  each  paying 
half  of  the  purchase  price.  I  do  not  care 
to  invest  more  money  in  an  Ayrshire 
bull  and  would  like  your  advice  regard¬ 
ing  the  crossing  of  the  two  breeds.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  heifers 
of  such  a  cross  to  produce  more  milk 
than  their  dams  and  at  the  same  time 
test  higher  than  Holsteins?  Regarding 
the  bull  purchased,  I  am  to  keep  him  in 
my  barn  and  feed  and  care  for  him.  My 
neighbor  bringing  his  cows  here.  Wliat 
would  you  consider  a  fair  arrangement 
for  both  of  us?  What  is  the  cost  per 
day  of  keeping  a  bull  past  two  years  of 
age.  G.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  lost  half  of  your  herd  on  the 
first  test,  there  is  some  danger  that  you 
may  lose  more  when  the  remaining  ani¬ 
mals  are  tested  the  second  time.  No 
doubt  you  had  to  purchase  more  animals 
in  order  to  keep  up  your  milk  supply.  It 
was,  however,  rather  risky  for  you  to 
have  brought  in  a  purebred  herd  until 
after  you  were  assured  that  all  danger  of 
the  disease  had  been  stamped  out  in  your 
own  herd  of  Holsteins. 

Your  method  of  co-operating  with  your 
neighbor  in  the  purchase  of  a  purebred 
bull  is  a  very  good  plan.  It  might  have 
been  better,  however,  had  you  purchased 
an  Ayrshire  and  he  a  Holstein  or  vice 
versa  as  mixing  the  blood  of  two  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  ‘sometimes  does  not  work 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  con¬ 
cerned.  These  two  breeds  have  been 
originated  under  entirely  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  each  has  inherited  habits 
peculiar  to  the  breed  fx*om  which  they 
have  descended.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  “like  begets  like,”  the  two  bloods 
may  give  an  offspring  that  is  like  the  low- 
producing  parent  in  milk  production  and 
the  high-producing  parent  in  fat,  or  in 
other  words  combining  Holsteins  and 
Ayrshires  might  give  you  future  animals 
poorer  than  either  of  the  parents. 

A  two-year-old  bull  should  in  the 
course  of  a  year  consume  from  a  ton  to 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  and  approxi¬ 
mately  a  ton  of  grain.  At  the  present 
price  of  feeds  and  hay,  the  feed  cost  per 
year  for  such  an  animal  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60.  As  you  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  bull  at  your  place,  stable  room 
and  your  labor  are  certainly  worth  money 
and  should  receive  consideration.  In  all 
probability  it  would  be  fair  to  credit  the 
bull  with  $12  worth  of  manure  annually. 
Should  your  neighbor  pay  for  the  grain 
consumed  by  the  bull,  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  arrived  at  a  fair  arrangement 
for  each  of  you.  If  you  and  your"  neigh¬ 
bor  cannot  agree  on  such  a  proposed 
scheme,  why  not  divide  up  the  time  that 
the  bull  shall  remain  at  each  farm? 
Either  you  keep  him  three  months  and 
then  turn  him  over  to  the  neighbor  for 
three  months  or  each  of  you  keep  him 
six  months.  J.  W.  B. 


Ration  for  Brood  Sows  and 
Fattening  Pigs 

We  keep  from  10  to  15  brood  sows, 
and  have  always  had  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  to  feed  them,  but  the  skim-milk  will 
be  limited  from  now  on.  What  is  the 
best  grain  ration  to  feed  them?  We 
have  grain  which  contains  about  40  per 
cent  barley,  40  per  cent  peas  and  20  per 
cent  oats  we  would  like  to  work  in.  We 
also  have  a  lot  of  six-weeks-old  pigs  which 
we  wish  to  dress  at  100  or  150  lbs.  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  feeding  tankage.  Just  what  is  it, 
and  where  obtainable  ?  N.  c.  F. 

Bristol,  Yt. 

Skim-milk  is  unexcelled  as  a  protein 
supplement  for  swine,  but  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East  it  is  either  impossible 
to  get  or  prohibitive  in  price,  so  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  rations  fishmeal  or  tankage  are 
use  to  balance  up  the  corn  or  other  high 
carbohydrate  feeds. 

Tankage  is  a  packing-house  by-product. 
It  is  made  from  fresh  meat  scraps,  fat 
trimmings  and  scrap  bones.  These  are 
cooked  under  high  steam  pressure,  and 
then  dried  and  ground  fine  after  being 
passed  over  steel  magnets  to  remove  any 


metallic  material  present.  This  product 
runs 'from  40  to  60  per  cent  piotein  and 
1  to  10  per  cent  of  fat.  The  variation 
in  protein  depends  on  the  amount  of  bone 
present,  and  for  this  reason  should  al¬ 
ways  be  bought  on  a  guarantee  of  compo¬ 
sition.  It  can  be  obtained  from  your  feed 
dealer  or  from  the  packing  company. 

Fishmeal  is  a  product  which  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular  in  the  East  as  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  and  runs  gbout  the  same 
as  tankage  in  its  composition. 

The  feeds  you  speak  of  would  make  an 
excellent  ration  for  swine,  but  as  it  is 
now,  namely,  40  lbs.  barley,  20  lbs.  oats 
and  40  lbs.  peas,  it  has  a  rather  narrow 
nutritive  ratio.  The  addition  of  100  lbs. 
more  of  barley  or  corn  and  10  lbs.  of 
tankage  or  fishmeal  would  make  it  meet 


more  nearer  the  brood  sow’s  requirements 
and  also  if  you  have  Alfalfa  hay  feed 
this  to  the  sows  in  open  racks  during  the 
Winter  months. 

To  get  pigs  up  to  killing  weight  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  a  self-feeder  is 
about  as  satisfactory  as  any  method  that 
can  be  used,  placing  your  feeds  in  it  and 
allowing  the  pig  to  balance  his  own  ra¬ 
tion.  Corn  plus  a  protein  supplement 
made  up  as  follows :  tankage  50  per  cent, 
oilmeal,  25  per  cent,  and  Alfalfa  meal 
25  per  cent,  make  a  satisfactory  ration 
for  these  fattening  pigs.  J.  W.  B. 


Carrots  for  Cows 

Would  you  tell  the  feeding  value  of  car¬ 
rots  for  cows?  Are  these  good  for  them? 
We  have  lots  of  them  this  year,  but  do 
not  care  to  feed  them  unless  of  value. 
Athol,  Mass.  C.  E.  M. 

You  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
supply  of  carrots  for  feeding  purposes. 
Carrots  are  often  fed  to  horses,  and  are 
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greatly  relished  by  them.  They  are  suc¬ 
culent,  and  also  have  more  or  less  of  a 
tonic  effect  on  the  animal.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
it  was  found  that  carrots"  served  very  well 
for  dairy  cows,  and  far  surpassed  beets 
in  feeding  value.  In  IS44  the  great  French 
chemist  and  farmer,  Boussingault,  con¬ 
ducted  some  very  extensive  studies  of 
roots  for  feeding  live  stock.  His  sum¬ 
maries  showed  that  350  lbs.  of  carrots 
are  about  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  good 
meadow  hay.  Due  to  the  coloring  matter 
contained  in  carrots,  they  should  help  in 
producing  a  good  yellow  milk.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  roots  showed  them  to  con¬ 
tain  about  89  per  cent  of  water,  1.1  per 
cent  of  crude  protein,  1.3  per  cent  fiber 
and  .4  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  feed  the  carrots  after  they  have 
been  put  through  a  root  cutter  or  chopped, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
from  choking  when  they  are  eaten  by 
your  cows.  J.  w.  b. 


Ohepunna  Quarts  Cheapest 


Milk  Pail  Proof 
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Rest  Easy  Stock  Farm,  of 
Marcellus,  New  York,  feed 
$9.75  worth  of  Purina  Cow 
Chow,  ground  oats  and 
barley  per  day  and  get  $31.24 
worth  of  milk. 

John  H.  Bailey,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  received  100  quarts  of  milk 
more  each  day  after  he 
changed  to  Cow  Chow.  His 
extra  net  profit  per  month  on 
Cow  Chow  was  $214.50. 

Harrigan  Brothers,  Canton, 
New  York,  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  25  cows  182 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Their 
monthly  net  profit  increased 
$114.70. 


Ciro  Miglianti,  Hobart,  New 
York,  has  44  cows  which  pro¬ 
duced  100  pounds  more  milk 
per  day  on  Cow  Chow  at  an 
extra  feed  cost  of  only  63 
cents.  His  extra  net  profit  per 
month  was  $64.80. 

John  McMichael,  Scotia,  N. 
Y.,  increased  his  monthly  net 
profit  $38.40  by  feeding  Cow 
Chow  to  his  11  cows. 

Twenty  cows  belonging  to  W. 
S.  Chamberlain,  Mendon,  N. 
Y.,  increased  in  production 
100  pounds  per  day  when  he 
changed  them  from  a  ground 
oats  to  a  ground  oats  and  Cow 
Chow  ration. 


Let  Bulky  Las 
work  with  Cow 
Chow  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  milk 
production 


If  these  men  can  profit  by  feeding 
Purina,  vou  can  too !  Get  Purina  at 
the  storo  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  a 
Purina  Cow 
Booklet— free 
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PURINA  CHOWS 


24%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
20%  PROTEIN  COW  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW  BULKY- LAS  PIG  CHOW 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Junior  Live  Stock 
Exhibition 

There  is  still  among  the  youth  of  the 
land  a  sentiment  for  agriculture,  for  the 
ways  of  the  farm,  and  while  it  may  in  no 
sense  be  an  abiding  passion  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  assumes  all  the  aspects  of  an 
avowed,  objective  interest. 

At  the  first  Cleveland  Junior  Live 
Stock  Exhibition  in  1925,  Ohio  did  not 
<mter  a  single  steer ;  at  the  third  exhi¬ 
bition  which  closed  November  19,  and 
staged  conjointly  with  the  61st  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Grange,  the 
same  State  claimed  110  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  entries.  That  is, 
along  with  the  Ohio  entrants  78  addi¬ 
tional  heifers  from  other  States  were 
registered.  .  . 

First  honors  at  the  1927  exhibition 
went  to  Ralph  E.  Bender,  a  16-year-old 
high  school  boy  of  Waldo,  Ohio,  and  to 
bis  18  months  old  Aberdeen-Angus, 
“Buster,”  registered  under  the  more 
euphonious  name  of  “Cedar-dell  Iniet 
Lad.”  The  price  paid  for  Buster  was  no 
record,  but  as  the  result  of  his  Cleveland 
venture  young  Bender  is  about  $2,200 
richer  than  when  he  left  his  Marion 
County  home,  for  Buster’s  1,100  lbs. 
brought  at  the  public  auction  just  $2  per 
pound.  Young  Bender  is  a  real  farmer, 
and  his  interest  in  that  regard  is  re¬ 
flected  by  his  membership  m  the  W  aldo 
Agricultural  Service  Club,  Bethlehem 
Grange,  Pomona  Grange,  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  and  bv  his  admission  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  the  close  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  High  in  his  class  work,  a  close 
follower  of  agricultural  activities  as  re¬ 
ported  in  vocational  and  in  farm  journals, 
he  still  finds  time  for  the  pursuits  ot  boy- 
aood,  being  a  baseball,  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  enthusiast. 

Ralph’s  steer  was  purchased  from  his 
own  savings,  and  at  the  time  of  acquisi- 
ion  weighed  390  lbs.  It  was  then  199 
days  old,  and  Ralph  estimates  that  Bus- 
ter’s  train  of  700  odd  pounds  cost  £d)out 
XXA  cents  per  lb.  The  Cleveland  Exhi¬ 
bition  was  not  the  first  at  which  Bender 
took  down  honors,  since  duster  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  exhibited  at  the  19-6  V)  ^60 
County  Fair,  where  he  received  first 
prize,  and  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  m  Sep- 
‘  ember,  where  he  was  declared,  grand 
champion.  In  addition  to  first  prize  hon¬ 
ors  and  money  which  Ralph  recened  at 
Cleveland  a  special  award  was  made  his 
exhibit  by  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association. 

The  Cleveland  Junior  Live  Stock  Show, 
which  is  to  be  an  annual  affair,  invites 
any  boy  or  girl,  between  the  age  of  11 
and  21  vears,  residing  m  a  State  contnbu- 
tary  to  the  Cleveland  market,  to  become 
an  exhibitor.  A  condition  is  that- lie  or 
she  be  also  a  member  of  a  steer  feeding 
club  organized  and  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  agricultural  extension 
department  of  the  State  college,  or  of  an 
agricultural  class  of  the  public  schools, 
feeding  steers  under  the  supervision  ot 
the  director  of  the  agricultural  educa¬ 
tional  service  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  The  exhibition  is  limited  to 
steers  and  spayed  or  martin  heifers  siied 
by  purebred  bulls  of  the  Shorthorn,  An¬ 
gus  or  Hereford  breeds,  and  to  animals 
calved  between  March  1  and  October  15 
of  the  year  previous  to  that  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  '  No  entrance  fee  is  charged,  and 
from  the  time  the  steers  are  delivered  to 
the  Cleveland  yards,  necessary  feed, 
straw,  facilities  and  equipment,  with 
transportation  of  the  animals  to  the  show 
pavilion,  is  extended  without  cost  to  ex¬ 
hibitors.  More  than  this,  the  show  spons¬ 
ors  allow  every  boy  and  girl  a  generous 
percentage  of  his  or  her  personal  ex¬ 
penses.  .  ,  .  . 

The  purpose  underlying  the  whole  un¬ 
dertaking  is  one  aimed  at  encouraging 
cultivation  of  the  “best  breed .  possible, 
the  phrase  here  intended  to  signify  the 
highest  degree  of  the  standard  chaiactei- 
isties  twoc,  conformation  and  Quality  ot 
the  Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
breeds.  Animals  may  be  grade  or  pure¬ 
bred.  but  must  not  fail  in  a  display  ot 
the  breed  characteristics,  and  where  they 
are  lacking,  amount  of  flesh  will  not  make 
up  the  deficiency.  The  purpose  ot  all 
prizes,  then,  is  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  purebred  sires  tor  market 

animals.  .  ,  , 

Reserve  championship  honors  went  to 
a  second  boy,  Noland  Benroth,  and  his 
1  270-lb.  white  Shorthorn.  A  close  third 
was  Elsie  Kenfield  White,  with  her  year- 
lin ;  Hereford,  “Elk.”  In  the  eight  months 
during  which  the  very  youthful  Mrs. 
White  cared  for  her  pet  lie  more  than 
doubled  his  weight.  The  day  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  the  official  weight  master  credited 
him  with  1,090  lbs.  Elk  required  no  spe- 
eial  care,  according  to  Mrs.  AN  lute.  -Like 
Topsy,  lie  apparently  just  grew.  He  was 
given  the  standard,  every-day  diet  com¬ 
mon  to  his  like,  about  8  lbs.  every  day. 
“And  we  changed  it  just  often  enough  to 
make  it  interesting  for  him,”  said  Elsie. 
Like  the  champion  and  the  reserve,  cham¬ 
pion  owners  Mrs.  White  had  exhibited  at 
other  shows  and  had  been  the  recipient 
of  notable  awards. 

Bender,  Benroth  and  Mrs.  ’White  have 
no  desire  to  give  up  farming.  Bender  s 
money  is  going  into  new  and  additional 
stock,  and  14-year-old  Noland’s  boyish 
eye  had  already  selected  a  piece  of  land 


which,  with  his  $571  prize  money,  he 
hopes  to  secure.  Mrs.  White  intends  to 
add  to  an  already  sizeable  flock  of  sheep, 
and  all  three  plan  to  exhibit  at  the  next 
Cleveland  show.  F.  F.  s. 


Profitable  Poultry 

Here  is  a  poultry  account  of  a  previous 
year : 

Twenty-six  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  hatched 
April  6,  began  to  lay  in  late  September, 
as  egg  prices  began  to  rise.  To  the  first 
of  February,  four  months,  they  laid  1,621 
eggs  at  a  value  of  $97.34.  Commercial 
scratch  and  mash  cost  $27,  leaving  a 
labor  profit  of  $70.  I  did  not  count  any 
interest  on  our  investment,  as  we  spent 
nothing  on  the  buildings  but  spare  time 
labor,  which  so  improved  their  wretched 
condition  that  there  was  an  appreciation 
rather  than  depreciation. 

When  we  came  here  we  found  a  barn 
60x12  ft.,  and  a  shed  6x8  ft.,  both  filthy 
and  in  need  of  minor  repairs.  We  tackled 
the  shed  first,  stripped  it  to  the  boards, 
scrubbed  it  with  ly-,  and  prepared  a 
brooder  house.  For  $25  we  bought  a  re¬ 
liable  coal-burning  brooder  stove,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  economy  in  the  long  run,  means 
buying  the  best,  not  the  cheapest  equip¬ 
ment.  We  bought  150  tested  chicks  at 
$30  a  hundred,  and  brooded  them  to  eight 
weeks,  with  a  loss  of  only  six.  At  12  to 
15  weeks  we  lost  a  considerable  number 
with  either  worms  or  eoccidiosis,  as  they 
got  onto  infected  ground.  The.  prompt 
removal  of  sick  birds,  change  of  ground, 
and  disposal  of  broilers  and  culls,  brought 
the  number  down  to  40  pullets,  all  we 
could  care  for  in  the  end  of  the  long  build¬ 
ing  we  had  cleaned  and  closed  off.  Be¬ 
fore  September  we  culled  these  down  to 
26. 

In  spite  of  our  chick  losses,  our  ac¬ 
count  showed:  $75  feed,  $8  coal,  $37.50 
stock,  $2.50  depreciation,  10  per  cent 
on  stove,  or  $122.50  paid  out.  We  re¬ 
ceived  $75  for  broilers  at  30c  lb.  live 
weight,  used  $25  worth  at  home,  and  had 
26  fine  pullets  worth  at  least  $2  each ; 
total  $152.  This  leaves  me  to  date  a 
profit  of  $100,  which  will  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  boost  in  the  heavy  laying 
months  before  us.  They  laid  approxi¬ 
mately  15  eggs  in  October,  and  20  in  No¬ 
vember.  They  have  dry  mash  before  them 
always,  as  well  as  -water  warmed  by  a 
little’'  stove  all  Winter,  charcoal,  grit, 
oyster  shell  in  hoppers,  sour  milk  as 
often  and  as  much  as  I  can  supply,  green 
feed  at  noon  all  they  care  to  clean  up,  a 
light  grain  feeding  in  the  morning  and  a 
heavier  one  at  night — about  four  pounds 
a  day  for  26  birds.  I  get  all  the  fresh 
cabbage  and  lettuce  trimmings  I  can  use 
from  the  grocer  who  buys  the  eggs.  In 
return,  I  grade  the  eggs  for  color  and 
size  into  one  dozen  cartons,  which  saves 
him  time  and  breakage  and  affords  me  a 
convenient  advertising  medium.  I  get 
top  price  and  could  not  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  from  this  one  source  if  I  had  100 
layers. 

1  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  sandy 
southern  slope,  plenty  of  free  range  and 
rotation  space,  running  water  and  electric 
lights,  20  minutes  on  State  highway  from 
a  city  of  200.000.  Going  slowly  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  profits  pay  for  the  increase,  we 
plan  to  build  up  a  flock  of  500  good 
birds.  We  have  made  over  the  brooder 
house  to  an  8x12  and  the  balance  of  the 
profits  will  pay  for  300  tested  chicks  from 
a  high  average  flock.  The  brooder  house 
is  ready  for  their  coming,  and  now  we 
are  busy  making  open  growing  coops  for 
use  on  the  range.  During  the  Summer  the 
long  house  was  fixed  up  for  a  150  lay¬ 
ing  house  at  a  small  outlay. 

My  husband  has  a  business  in  the  city. 

I  have  a  large  house  and  four  small  chil¬ 
dren,  but  we  find  time  for  a  large  garden, 
chickens  and  a  general  building  up  of  this 
neglected  farm,  because  we  like  the  work 
and  learn  something  new  about  it  every 
day.  To  my  mind,  general  farming  de¬ 
mands  an  intelligence  and  initiative  seldom 
found,  except  in  the  higher  types  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  do  things  properly  one  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert,  reading,  studying, 
thinking.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  or  small  the  money  profit, 
your  stay  has  been  a  failure'  unless  you 
can  say,  “By  living  and  working  here,  I 
have  improved  the  farm,  myself,  and  the 
community.  E<  w* 

Massachusetts. 

Live  Notes  from  a  New 
Jersey  Farmer 

I  have  been  reading  about  chicken  thief 
medicine,  and  am  glad  that  someone 
found  the  real  cure  for  the  chicken 
thieves.  I  have  a  small  farm  and  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  taxes  with  my  chick¬ 
ens.  Then  I  work  outside  for  my  living. 
I  have  a  big  family,  and  work  hard  for  it, 
too.  Last  June  a  year  ago,  we  had  a 
lot  of  young  chicks,  and  the  hawks  would 
come  close  to  the  house  and  take  them. 
I  took  my  gun  and  shot  at  the  hawk, 
and  by  mistake  the  shell  burst  and 
caused  me  to  lose  my  eye.  I  went  through 
the  operation  and  suffered  a  long  time, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  give  up ; 
I  stuck  to  it  and  raised  my  chickens  to 
weight  7  and  8  lbs. 

When  they  were  ready  for  market  the 
coming  week  someone  came  that  Wednes¬ 


day  night  and  took  a  truck  load  of  them. 
The  next  day  I  felt  as  if  I  would  be  sold 
out  for  the  taxes,  and  I  worried  more 
than  a  little.  I  had  to  go  out  and  work 
hard  to  make  up  the  loss. 

I  had  a  very  good  watch  dog,  so  they 
poisoned  that  a  few  weeks  before,  then 
went  on  with  their  work.  I  asked  sev¬ 
eral  different  people  about  what  I  could 
do.  They  said,  “You  must  catch  them 
and  prove  the  goods  on  them,  then  you 
have  got  them  right.”  They  may  think 
so,  but  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  a  short 
time  ago.  They  arrested  a  man  and  put 
him  in  "jail.  But  in  a  short  time  they 
signed  papers  and  pardoned  him  out,  so 
in  three  or  four  days  the  same  thing 
started  over  again.  They  were  protect¬ 
ing  themselves  with  pistols,  so  what  could 
a  poor  farmer  do  to  catch  such  chcken 
thieves?  The  thieves  would  take  his 
chickens  and  blow  the  farmer’s  head  off 
besides.  If  all  the  farmers  would  stick 
together  with  A.  M.  Whittingham  and 
enforce  such  a  law  as  he  stated  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  there  wouldn’t  be  any  more 
chicken  thieves.  That  is  good  medicine 
for  chicken  thieves,  mustard  seed  and 
lead  beans.  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 


Boston  Poultry  Show 

This,  reorganized  and  under  new  man¬ 
agement,  will  be  held  in  Mechanics  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  on  Jan.  3  to  7,  1928.  En¬ 
tries  are  being  received  in  all  the  usual 
departments  including  poultry  depart¬ 
ment,  F.  W.  Rogers,  superintendent ; 
pigeon  department,  C.  E.  Twombly,  super¬ 
intendent  ;  rabbit  and  cavy  department, 
Ralph  S.  Lowell,  superintendent,  and 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  E.  H.  Nodine,  su¬ 
perintendent. 

International  Baby  Chick 
Association 

This  association  will  hold  its  Winter 
meeting  during  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  January  18  to  22, 
1928.  All  interested  in  baby  chicks 
should  belong  to  this  organization.  The 
managing  director  is  Reese  V.  Hicks,  127 
Wirtkman  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pullets  with  Colds 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  about  to  lay. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been  no¬ 
ticing  most  of  them  have  something  like 
a  cold.  Somebody  told  me  it  was  the 
roup.  a.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

Pullets  are  subject  to  colds  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  yours  may  have  nothing 
more.  The  symptoms  of  roup  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  cold  but  more  severe.  The 
discharge  is  likely  to  be  foul  smelling,  the 
eyes  swollen  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  bird  one  of  marked  illness.  Any 
birds  with  apparent  colds  that  amount 
to  more  than  sneezing  and  the  exhibition 
of  some  discharge  from  or  watering  of  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  and  kept  by  themselves  until  it 
is  ascertained  that  true  roup  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 

Suggestions  for  Christmas 
Books 

For  the  Housewife — “Let  Me  Fix  It,” 
by  May  E.  South  worth ;  price  $2..  Quick 
reference  to  common  emergencies  in  usual 
and  unusual  tasks  in  housekeeping,  ward¬ 
robe,  garden,  etc. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,  Thomas 
Hughes;  price  $1.50. 

Heidi,  Johanna  Spyri ;  price  $1.50. 

Hans  Brinker,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge; 
price  $1.50. 

Three  Musketeers,  Alexander  Dumas ; 
price  $2. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind; 
price  $1. 

Little  Danny  Dandelion ;  price  75c. 

Little  Peter  Pansy ;  price  75c. 

American  Boy’s  Workshop,  Clarence 
B.  Kelland ;  price  $2. 

Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures; 
price,  each,  75c;  Noah’s  Ark,  Toy  Town, 
Alice  in  Wonderland  Zoo,  Catland,  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes. 

Red  Fairy  Book,  Andrew  Lang ;  price 
$1.50. 

Animal  Pals,  True  Animal  Tales ; 
price  $1. 

■  Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago ;  price  $3 ; 
nursery  rhymes  with  tunes  illustrated. 

We  can  supply  any  book  you  desire  at 
publisher’s  price. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Other  Books  Worth-while 
Library  at  45c  Each 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 
The  Little  Minister,  Barrie 
The  Light  that  Failed,  Kipling 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Stov7e 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  Grimm 
Black  Rock,  Connor 
The  First  Violin,  Fothergill 
The  Marble  Faun,  Hawthorne 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith 
The  Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne 
The  Prairie.  Cooper 
Pinoechio,  Collodi 
In  His  Steps,  Sheldon 
For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


MAKE  CHICKENS  PAY 


I 


Money  Order,  a  Dollar  Bill 
or  Two  Cent  Stamps  will  do. 


EVERYBODYS  POULTRY 
MAGAZINE  will  tell  you 
mouth  by  month  just  how 
to  make  your  chickens 
pay.  Follow  the  instruc- 
tionsas given  by  our  great 
staff  of  practical  writers 
—men  and  women  who 
themselves  are  prosperous 
poultry  raisers.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  results  which 
will  mean  dollars  to  you. 

Trial  9  Mot.  25c— 3  Yr*.$l 
Samples  FREE 

Here  Is  a  poultry  publication 
different  from  all  the  rest. 
You  can  have  It  for  less  than 
3c  a  month.  Practical  common 
sense  Instruction  that  anyone 
can  understand.  Don’t  delay. 
Ask  for  FREE  COPY  or  better 
yet  send  a  Dollar  Bill  for 


Thrpp  c.iii  ?«=iiu  »  Lfonar  jsiii  ior 

u  I  Years.  Issue  mailed  day  your  order  is  received, 

EVERYBODYS 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diaxudiea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Asa’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


Buy  your  White 
Leghorn  Chicks 

from  a  breeder  who  has  been  selecting 
for  large  eggs,  large  birds  and  vitality, 
for  eighteen  years.  We  have  the  larg¬ 
est  farms  and  own  more  breeders  than 
any  other  breeder  in  the  East.  Send 
for  our  Year  Book  of  over  100  pages 
brim  full  of  information  for  the 
poultryman. 

Address 

LORD  FARMS 

Methuen,  Mass. 


67  Forest  St. 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Specially  prepared  for  Poultry  and  Animal  feeding 
Vitamin  Tested— Finest  Quality  Obtainable  Clear 
Yellow-Golden  Color.  1,  5, 10-Gallon  Cans.  30-Gallon 
Barrels.  Immediate  Shipment.  Low  Prices. 

GUNNING  &  GUNNING,  Importers 
97-R  Reade  Street  New  York 


V6?  ^  .o'  «vi  ert* 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


R.  1.  Reds  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  every 
week.  100#  diar¬ 
rhea  free.  100#  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 


PULLETS  For  Sale  *■ ■t£SS 

April  Hatch,  $3.26.  May  Hatch,  $2.00.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  11  months  old,  $1.60  each.  Breeding  Cockerels, 
$4.00.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on“approvaL 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


\XT  K  NJ’T'C'TN  Bantam  Hens,  common  variety.  Write 
»  V  .rAiY  1  ILLS  stating  price  and  number  for  sale. 

Montcalm  Game  Farm  R.  F.  D.  3  Phoenixville,  Fenna. 


Hanson  Strain  Cockerels  ^dBtood4ef^*lrS 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  -  •  Montvale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns 

■JClCClcd  rUllclS  ready-to-lay,  $1.25  each. 
Cash  with  order.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3,  Ricbwood,  Ohio 


Crtn  Ferris  Siraln  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.50 

'•JW  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  *  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mr  TIJDKFYQ  bred  fro“  p,ize 

•  Dm  I  W  n  E.  I  O  Winners  of  large 
shows.  Trios  no  akin.  Flock  of  94.  U.  JORDAN, 
R.  6,  Box  10<5,  Charleston,  \V»  Va, 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Toms  E*^oa.r T' 

Wild  nnnyn  (Domesticated).  Males,  $1.50;  Females, 
Mallard  UUUIVO  $2.00.  It.  0.  JUCKLEY,  Brogneville,  Pa. 

iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmi 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PANACEA 

puts  hens 

in  laying  trim 

Put  your  hen  in  laying  trim 
— then  you  have  a  laying  hen 

[You  WANT  music  in  your  poultry 
yard — song,  scratch,  cackle. 

You  want  an  industrious  hen— 
a  hen  that  will  get  off  her  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch 
for  her  breakfast. 

A  fat,  lazy  hen  may  be  all  right 
for  pot-pie,  but  for  egg-laying — • 
never ! 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  the  ration  daily,  and  see  the 
change  come  over  your  flock. 

See  the  combs  and  wattles  turn 
red. 

See  them  begin  to  cheer  up  and 
hop  around.  See  the  claws  begin 
to  dig  in. 

That’s  when  you  get  eggs. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

$100  hen*  the  12 -lb.  pkg, 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a.  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  now  get¬ 
ting  more  eggs — eggs  with  harder  shells 
— less  loss  by  breakage — and  healthier 
flocks — and  at  less  expense  by  the 
simple  means  of  feeding 


“Production 
Held  Up  Better” 

“We  believe  that 
FOS-FOR-US  has 
given  equal  If  not 
better  results  and  at 
much  less  cost  than 
the  bone  meal.  Our 
Summer  production 
held  up  a  trifle  better 
than  last  year.” 

SEAVER  FARM. 

Smithtown,  N.  Y . 


Fos^fpr-u^ 


POULTRY^ 

MINERALS 


When  you  feed  FOS-FOR-US  you  can  eliminate  bone  meal,  oyster 
shell  and  ordinary  grit.  You  thus  supply  your  hens  with  a  balanced 
mineral  ration  in  the  most  economical  way.  The  feeding  of  FOS- 
FOR-US  will  reduce  your  egg  breakage  at  least  50  %  —  which 
means  you’ll  send  more  eggs  to  market  and  realize  a  greater  profit. 

FEEDING  DIRECTIONS:  FOS-FOR-US  Grit 

should  be  kept  before  the  hens  at  all  times  in  wall 
hoppers.  FOS-FOR-US  Mineral  Meal  should  be 
mixed  with  the  mash,  5  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  the  mash. 

International  Agricultural  (orporatlon 

I  MANUFACTURCR5  f  \  OF-  Hlfcji  GRADfe  V-i  FERTILI2CR* 

431  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Dept.  40  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Mysterious  Poultry 
Disease 

Among  the  poultry  diseases  discussed 
at  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress,  held  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  last  Summer,  was  a 
peculiar  one  that  has  brought  losses  to  a 
large  number  of  poultrymen  in  the  last 
few  years  and  that  investigators  have  yet 
learned  little  about.  Reports  come  fre¬ 
quently  each  Fall  of  pullets  and  cocker¬ 
els  dn  apparent  health  and  kept  under 
the  best  of  conditions  that  are  found 
suddenly  unable  to  use  one  or  both  legs. 
Their  combs  are  bright  and  their  appe- 
tie  may  not  be  impaired  for  a  time,  but, 
after  a  varying  period,  the  greater  part 
of  them  die.  This  mysterious  disease  has 
been  called  “range  paralysis”  and  various 
theories  as  to  its  causation  have  been 
offered.  Up  to  date  however,  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  its  cause  and  no  cure  has 
been  found. 

The  October  issue  of  “Hints  to  Poul¬ 
trymen”  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  papers  presented 
at  the  Ottawa  poultry  conference,  saying 
of  this  disease  that  the  subject  of  fowl 
paralysis  was  presented  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Pappenheimer  of  Columbia  University. 
According  to  him,  it  has  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  transmit  the  disease  in  some 
cases  by  inoculation  and  in  some  of  the 
inoculated  birds  changes  in  the  nerve 
tissues  similar  to  those  found  in  natural 
cases  may  be  observed.  Other  birds  used 
as  controls  and  not  inoculated  have  shown 
the  same  changes,  however,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  experiment  inconclusive.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  considered  to 
be  an  insufficient  diet,  neither  cod  liver 
oil  not  yeast  preventing  its  development. 
Poisoning  by  either  organic  or  inorganic 
substances  cannot  be  held  responsible, 
neither  can  the  presence  of  eoccidiosis 
nor  of  intestinal  parasites.  The  most 
plausible  of  the  explanations  offered  is 
that  a  living  virus  that  may  be  transmit¬ 
ted  from  one  fowl  to  another  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  disease  and  that  the  escape  of 
those  birds  in  the  flock  that  are  not  af¬ 
fected  is  due  to  a  natural  imunity.  The 
outstanding  symptom  is  a  partial  par¬ 
alysis  of  wings  and  legs  that  rarely  af¬ 
fects  the  neck  muscles.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  once  made  its  appearance  upon 
a  farm  it  usually  persists  over  a  period 
of  years  and  none  of  the  common  breeds 
appear  to  be  immune  to  it. 

True  white  diarrhoea,  or  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Rettger,  who  advocated  the  agglutination 
test  as  means  of  eradicating  the  disease 
from  flocks  but  advised  against  its  use 
by  commercial  laboratories  or  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  since  neither  of  these  possess 
the  power  to  enforce  necessary  rules  and 
regulations.  Any  program  of  eradication 
of  this  disease,  he  believes,  should  be 
under  State  supervision  and  only  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  workers  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  has  been 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in 
practically  every  European  country,  as 
well  as  in  Russia  and  Japan.  M.  B.  D. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  45  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
seven  months  old,  which  have  been  laying 
since  early  in  September,  and  now  are 
laying  from  20  to  28  eggs  a  day.  Each 
day  or  so  I  find  one  or  two  soft-shelled 
eggs.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  a 
remedy  if  there  is  any?  I  am  feeding 
dry  laying  mash  (before  them  all  the 
time),  hard  grain,  wheat  at  night,  barley, 
and  oats  in  morning,  also  oyster  shell  all 
the  time  and  plenty  of  water.  They  are 
not  on  range,  but  shut  in  the  henhouse 
with  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  straw 
for  litter.  H.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  pullets  are  laying  heavily,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  heavily,  for  their  age  and 
the  season.  It  is  evident  that  the  strain 
upon  the  egg-making  organs  is  severe  in 
the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  birds.  The 
feeding  of  oyster  shell  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  this  laying  of  soft-shelled  or  no- 
shelled  eggs  in  these  cases,  since  it  is  not 
so  much  lack  of  lime  as  inability  to  use  it 
that  brings  about  the  defect.  When  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  given  the 
flock  each  day,  lime  in  a  more  available 
form  seems  to  be  utilized.  If  this  is  not 
available,  the  addition  of  some  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal  to  the  mash  is  desirable.  Too 


For  1  roupy  hen 

<"1000! 


Here’s  a  tip  on 
Roup  control 
that  thous¬ 


ands  follow. 


Carry  a  box  of 
PRATTS  Roup 
Tablets  in  your 
coat  pocket. 
When  you  hear 
a  sneeze  in  the 
hen -yard  grab 
the  bird  and  feed 
her  one  tablet. 


Often  that  simple  act  nips  an  epidemic 
of  roup  in  the  bud. 

Of  course  the  safe  thing  is  to  add  one 
tablet  per  quart  of  drinking  water.  Espe¬ 
cially  now  when  the  weather  is  change¬ 
able.  Pratts  not  only  stops  colds  and  roup 
from  spreading,  but  it  contains  tonic  in¬ 
gredients  that  snap  layers  back  into  action. 

Like  every  other  Pratt  remedy,  there’s  a 
money-back  trial  offer.  See  your  .dealer. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


55  years  of  success 
and  fair  dealing 
behind  the  Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer  fora  money- 
back  trial  of  any 
Pratt  remedy. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  'Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling;  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  82  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO„  20S  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  GH1X 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Red9,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


«# 

SBV  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  Bred  from 
Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


*aby  Chicks 

•  ■  IVV  nnillTOV  C1DU  ***  “ 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1 OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Riuht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  F.  Warren.  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim. N.J 


C.  W.  Leghorns,  out  of  Ledger 
>rth  American  Contest  Winners, 

POULTRY  FARM  •  Pori  Royal,  Pa 


Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
.  njduOOIIB  BOWDEN,  Wyandalte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  8* 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


BRONZE  ANI>  WniTE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
CHARLES  H.  J  ACKSON/Honey  Hallow  Farm.  Hauppauga,  L.  I..  H.  ». 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  bi<Tye£r^ 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


IlllllllllllllimillllllllllllllHlllllllllllhllll 


,2.5,  to  ,5.00.  PINE  HURST 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
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is  the  home  of  Harry  W.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson 
writes: — "I  use  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk  and  highly  recommend  it  for  keeping  poultry 
healthy  and  aiding  them  in  laying  more  eggs.  I 
am  never  without  it.” 

COLLIS  PROCESS 

PURE 

DRIED  BUTTERMILK 


is  pure  buttermilk  in  powderform.  Drying  takes 
out  nothing  but  the  92}^%  waterfound  in  liquid 
buttermilk.  Only  dried  buttermilk  can  be  shipped 
long  distances  economically.  Collis  Process  Pure 
Dried  Buttermilk  is  the  most  economical  form  in 
which  to  buy  buttermilk 
for  it  contains  92'A% 
pure  milk  solids.  Mix  it 
with  all  poultry  feeds. 
Growing  mashes,  need 
7  Vx  to  10% ;  Kgg  mashes, 
10% ;  Chick  mashes,  15% . 
Add  enough  Collis  Pro¬ 
cess  Pure  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk  to  give  your 
poultry  the  milk  it 
needs. 

FR  EE40-pagepoul- 
try  manualwith70 
pictures .  Write  f  o  r 
it.  Tell  us  your 
feed  dealer’s  name . 

Collis 

Products  Co. 
Dept.  305 
Clinton,  la. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitie 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  S  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST.  EST.  1874 


1  Yr.  25c  c6acS- 


5  Yrs.  $1  c$Tooa 


Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed, house  and  breed;  how  to  secure 
'  high  egg  production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear 
_  poultry  successfully.  25c  1  yr.  5  yrs.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
Ing  green  cut  bone. 


HE'NS^iWSSS- 

«  _  No  money  In  advance.  Get! 

free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO  , 
LM  I  Box  |5  Milford.  Mas*. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered  .  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— TOO  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  S8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  M.  HABECEER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested—  Pedigreed 

Selected  production  bred  breeding  males,  pedi¬ 
greed  and  from  pedigreed  ancestors,  sure  to 
breed  up  production. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  being  booked.  Special  prices  on 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Chix  for  broilers,  they  are  clean 
and  fast  growers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

HONE’S  R.  I.  REDS 

During  the  past  quarter  of  century,  have  been  bred  for 
heavy  egg  production, standard  type  and  dark  red  color. 
100  April  Pullets,  laying,  82.26  each.  High  class  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  breeding  birds,  85  to  826  each  on  approval. 

1».  It.  HONE  -  •  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  has  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  RED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  67  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds,  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Itocks,  Iteds,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


raiI  “no  WINTER  BROILERS  ye/rI 

I  can  supply  you  with  sturdy,  healthy  Barred  Rock  or 
Red  Chicks  from  now  on.  Prices  on  request. 

R.  E.  LOVELL  -  CANTERBURY,  CONN. 


BROILER  CHICKS  R°  RED^ND 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 


Want  to  Make  Money  ?  fUyc.  PW.dLCt  chicks! 

820— 100;$  1  85— 1000.  ADAM  8E4BUUY  .  Sayvllle,  N.  Y. 
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DANISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS, 

$1 .00  each.  CI1AS.  W.  (Ill, BERT  -  Tally,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


much  meat  in  the  mash  is  overstimulating 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  trouble  with  the 
egg  producing  organs.  Some  green  or 
fresh  vegetable  stuff,  which  you  do  not 
mention,  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  your  flock 
is  getting  a  too  concentrated  high  protein 
mash,  with  too  little  of  the  vegetable  in¬ 
gredients  spoken  of,  for  their  continued 
health.  Milk  in  some  form  would  also 
act  as  a  corrective  for  an  otherwise  over- 
stimulating  diet.  M.  B.  d. 


Skim-milk  or  Buttermilk 

Which  is  better  to  use  in  mash,  skim- 
milk  or  dry  buttermilk?  R.  J.  s. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

There  is  probably  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  different  forms 
of  milk  used  in  the  poultry  ration,  though 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  must  be  used  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  dry  prepara¬ 
tions  from  which  the  water  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Dry  milk  is  convenient  for  the 
dry  mash  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  of 
such  a  mash.  If  skim  or  buttermilk  is 
at  hand  in  quantity,  there  is  no  need  to 
purchase  the  more  expensive  dried  milk 
products.  The  liquid  milk  may  be  fed 
as  a  drink  or  used  in  making  a  moist 
mash.  When  all  the  skim-milk  that  the 
flock  will  consume  is  given  daily,  meat 
may  be  omitted  from  the  mash  and  dry 
milk  will  not  be  needed,  but  use  of  both 
milk  and  some  meat  scrap  is  probably 
quite  as  advisable,  no  matter  how  the 
milk  is  given.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Report  for  week  ending  Nov.  14,  1927  : 

During  the  second  week  of  the  Bergen 
County  International  Egg-laying  Contest, 
a  production  of  1,989  eggs  was  made,  or 
an  average  of  28.41  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  3,362  eggs. 

Pen  93,  a  White  Leghorn  pen  owned 
by  S.  P.  Wiersma,  Michigan,  is  high  for 
the  week  with  42  eggs.  Pen  19,  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  pen  owned  by  Charlescote 
Farm,  Massachusetts,  and  pen  28,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen  owned  by  Broad 
View  Farm,  New  Jersey,  are  tied  for 
second  place  for  the  week  with  38  eggs 
each.  Pen  34,  owned  by  George  A. 
Pearce,  New  Jersey;  pen  40,  owned  by 
W.  A.  Eckard,  Michigan;  pen  53.  owned 
by  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  pen  82,  owned  by  Tanglewold 
Farm,  New  York,  are  tied  for  third  place 
with  37  eggs  each.  These  four  latter 
pens  are  of  the  White  Leghorn  breed. 
Pen  26,  a  White  Leghorn,  pen  owned  by 
L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Washington,  and  pen 
90,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by 
Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  are 
high  for  the  contest  with  71  eggs  each. 
Pen  28,  owned  by  Broad  View  Farm,  and 
pen  34,  owned  by  George  A.  Pearce,  are 
tied  for  second  place  with  70  eggs  each. 
Pen  82.  owned  by  Tanglewold  Farm,  is 
third  with  69  eggs. 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  present 
contestants  were  also  enlisted  in  the 
1926-27  New  Jersey  contests,  the  super¬ 
visor  wishes  to  call  to  their  attention  an 
omission  from  the  annual  report  which 
was  sent  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  con¬ 
test.  Through  accidental  oversight,  the 
splendid  production  of  bird  9  in  pen  98 
at  the  Bergen  County  contest  was  not 
listed.  The  production  of  this  bird  was 
261  eggs  and  her  position  should  have 
been  fourth  in.  the  listed  high  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Furthermore,  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Station,  pen  99,  at  the  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  contest  was  a  non-competing  pen,  but 
this  fact  was  not  made  quite  clear  on 
the  annual  report.  Pen  98  should  have 
been  clearly  indicated  as  the  fourth 
highest  pen.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
list  of  high  pens  for  Bergen  County  in¬ 
cluded  21  because  of  the  fact  that  99  was 
non-competing.  Pen  9S  was  owned  by 
Oak  Hill  Farm,  Mr.  C.  A.  Severin,  New 
York.  This  correction  will  appear  in  the 
“December  Hints  to  Poultrymen,”  which 
will  contain  the  regular  report  of  contest 
work. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — Fred  K.  Cod- 
dington,  N.  J.,  38 ;  Plymouth  Rock 

Squab  and  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
29;  Jarvis  Poultry  Farms,  Md.,  25. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Riverside 
Poultry  Yards,  N.  J.,  49 ;  John  G.  Hall, 
N.  J.,  17. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
52 ;  Sunny  Vale  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  28 ; 
William  Schirmer,  N.  J.,  9. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — L.  C.  Beall, 
Jr.,  Wash.,  71;  Waverly  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  J.,  71 ;  Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J.,  70 ; 
George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J.,  70;  Tangle¬ 
wold  Farm,  N.  Y.,  69. 

Miscellaneous. — Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
(Mottled  Houdans),  44;  A.  E.  Hampton, 
N.  J.  (S.  C.  Black  Leghorns),  35;  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station,  non-competing, 
(White  Wyandottes),  20. 


If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  bam;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 6419 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name. . . 

Post  Office . 

.1  R.  F.  D . State 


K0-VITA  RAW  NORWEGIAN  COD-LIVER  OIL 

A  cod-liver  oil  of  rare  quality,  direct  from  the  Norway  laboratories  of 
Scott  &  Bowne,  makers  of  the  World-famed  Scott’s  Emulsion.  For  the 
breeders ,  the  high  vitamin  content  of  KO-  VITA  practically  assures  fertile 
and  hatchable  eggs,  and  chicks  that  will  live  and  be  free  from  leg-weakness. 
KO-  VITA  saves  you  money  and  chicks  Use  half  as  much  of  it  as  you 
would  of  any  other  cod-liver  oil  and  you  will  obtain  un¬ 
believable  results.  A  little  higher  in  price,  but— it  pays ! 

Vz  Gal.  $1. 75  1  Gal.  $3.  OO  5  Gal.  $13.50 

30  Gal.  Bbl.  $50.00,  with  special  faucet 
We  pay  Parcel  Post,  Freight  and  Express  Let  us  send  you  a  small  sample 

KO-VITA  CO.,  Inc.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

— .....  — 


HY-VlTA 

Norwegian 

COD  FIVER  OIF 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied  i 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

A  nn/l  B  SLoQ  lMTT-f  VPA— -won’t 


■pi 

■  B 

\i _ 

H  freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 

■  biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

|  Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  S37.00 

■  10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

^  ‘  Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-YITA  FEED  COMPANY 
H  Dept.  25,  236  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


SPROUTED 

No  single  invention  in  ponltrydom  has 
80  iaiVeJ J  increased  e«f  production 
and  the  profits  from  a  nock  of  hens 
as  ha9  [the  famous  original 

CLOSE-TO- NATURE 

VAPOR 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Our  W.H.Monroe  invented  the  first 
grain  sprouter  and  we  are  its  largest 
manufacturers  and  make  five  kinds  to 
meet  every  need  and  climate,  the  double  quicks 
EGGETTERS,  SECTIONALS,  MAMMOTH  and  ELEC 
tkics,  ,and  all  sixes  from  8  <it.  to  16  bu.  Ad 
for  SPROUTED  OATS— MORE  eggs,"  the  most  valuable  an 
complete  catalog  on  sprouted  oafs  nnd  sprouters  ever  offered 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE,  SOI  Front  St,,  Colfax,  low 


Save  Money  On  I 

PEAT  MOSS. 


The  ideal  Poultry  Litter.  High¬ 
est  quality — lowest  price. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SCHOLF  CO.,  Box  005 
1060  Broad  St..  Newark.  N,Jk 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 


r-- '  roLVERizt d 
^TOBACCO  PoiTOf 

*-•  wjvcdsrfu.pA 


“I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,‘‘for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 

Made  from"selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
1.50%  nicotine  analysis.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting.  Folder  free.  Send  $1  .OO  for  10-lb. 

Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  SI  .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag,  t  reight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.0  0  West  of  thelMississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co  .,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


/ 
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December  10,  1027 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


If  your  subscription  expires  this  month, 
and  you  can  conveniently  send  the  re¬ 
newal  now,  you  will  do  us  a  great  favor. 
If  the  renewals  were  all  delayed  until  the 
last  days  of  the  month,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  complete  the  credits  for  some 
weeks.  It  takes  considerable  time  to 
make  the  changes  for  each  subscription, 
but  if  the  renewals  come  along  during  the 
month,  our  forces  are  able  to  keep  them 
up  daily.  If  convenient  then,  send  the 
renewals  when  you  get  the  blanks,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  and  be  assured 
that  we  will  appreciate  the  courtesy. 

To  you,  Mr.  Dillon,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of 
the  advertising  of  your  journal.  Other 
farm  papers  have  the  same  policy  (in 
name),  but  you,  alone,  seem  to  have  it 
backed  up  by  deeds.  A.  W.  s. 

Michigan. 

We  confess  to  a  pride  in  having  our 
watchful  care  of  the  advertising  columns 
recognized  and  approved  by  readers.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  set  the 
standard  many  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  agricultural  press,  but 
the  privilege  of  setting  the  high  standard 
is  yet  conceded  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any 
general  rule  is  not  enough.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  advertisement  must  be  censored, 
and  the  publisher  must  put  himself  in  the 
farmer's  place,  and  refuse  the  order  when 
he  would  himself  hesitate  to  send  his 
money  for  the  thing  advertised.  Then 
again  our  guarantee  means  what  it  says. 
If  we  err,  we  must  make  good.  Above 
all  our  friends  have  come  now  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  ideals.  To  disappoint  them 
would  be  a  sacrilege. 


I  noticed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  the  two 
articles  on  the  automobile  service  con¬ 
tracts,  and  it  reads  a  good  deal  like  what 
two  men  talked  who  were  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  a  short  time  since,  supposed  to 
be  representing  the  Buffalo  Auto  Owners’ 
Association,  Inc.,  75  W.  Chippewa  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  They  said,  and  their  liter¬ 
ature  reads,  that  a  $7,500,  fully  paid,  per¬ 
sonal  travel  accident  insurance  policy  is 
included  in  the  service  for  one  year^  and 
provides  indemnity  for  loss  of  life,  limbs, 
sight  or  time,  by  accidental  means ;  $10 
per  week  for  15  weeks,  but  is  not  public 
liability  insurance.  The  insurance  is 
supposed  to  be  issued  by  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Just  what  is  there  to  this 
game?  Has  this  company  the  capital  to 
make  it  responsible?  Is  the  above  named 
insurance  company  responsible,  and  is 
this  service  association  their  authorized 
agent?  s.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y\,  has  issued  a  bulletin  discussing 
this  scheme  very  thoroughly,  Bulletin  No. 
877,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  anyone  asking 
for  it.  Our  understanding  is  that  the 
Buffalo  Auto  Owners’  Association  merely 
purchases  these  limited  insurance  policies 
at  a  definite  price  and  uses  them  as  sort 
of  a  bait  to  sell  the  service  contracts.  Re¬ 
ports  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  al¬ 
lege  that  the  agents  misrepresent  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  of  the  policy  in  many 
respects.  As  the  policy  is  not  delivered 
until  some  time  after  the  contract  is 
signed,  the  misrepresentation  is  not  de¬ 
tected  for  some  time  if  at  all.  With  such 
policies  the  limitations  and  exemptions 
are  rarely  understood  until  an  accident 
happens  to  the  holder  of  the  policy. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18. — Many  motor¬ 
ists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  provided  this  year  for  the  renewal  of 
automobile  registration  for  1928.  The 
new  plates  were  placed  on  sale  through¬ 
out  the  State  this  week,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  and  various 
county  clerks  report  a  brisk  demand.  Car 
owners  who  have  been  annoyed  hereto¬ 
fore  by  standing  in  line  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  secure  credentials  for  the 
following  year,  express  surprise  that  so 
little  time  is  required  this  year.  With  an 
application  filled  out  and  with  proof  of 
ownership  at  hand  not  more  than  two 
minutes  are  consumed,  in  reregistering  a 
car. 

This  is  the  best  season  to  register  au¬ 
tomobiles  for  1928.  In  the  rush  of  the 
last  days  of  the  year  there  will  be  no 
means  of  avoiding  discomfort  and  delay. 

“If  automobile  owners  will  co-operate,” 
Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  said  today,  “there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  license  plates 
this  year.  There  is  a  period  of  more  than 
six  weeks  in  which  tags  may  be  obtained, 
and  ample  accommodations  assure  good 
service,  if  motorists  will  make  application 
before  the  last  minute.  There  are  more 
than  2,200,000  car  owners  in  this  State 


and  it  would  be  impossible  to  serve  them 
all  at  one  time.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  early  sale  of  number  plates,  •which 
may  be  placed  on  cars  December  27,  five 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.” 

To  register  a  car  the  applicant  should 
present  the  renewal  stub  of  the  1927  cer¬ 
tificate  or  a  bill  of  sale  to  insure  identifi¬ 
cation.  Automobiles,  without  disregard 
for  authority,  cannot  be  operated  on  the 
highways  of  the  State  after  January  1 
unless  they  are  fitted  with  the  new  black 
and  orange  tags. 

The  above  circular  letter  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  timely  appeal  to  automobile  owners  to 
secure  their  1928  license  plates.  No 
doubt  the  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
other  States.  Our  readers  will  save  tliem- 
selve  annoyance  and  inconvenience  by 
taking  prompt  action  to  secure  192S 
license  plates. 

I  want  a  little  advice  concerning  the 
Eastland  Realty  Corporation,  1819 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  A  number 
of  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  with  several  other  men  of  this  city, 
thinking  at  the  time  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  good  investment,  but  after  a  while  got 
the  idea  somehow  that  it  was  no  good, 
and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I 
had  several  letters  from  them,  and  finally 
was  told  the  lot  had  been  sold  for  taxes. 
Lately  I  have  received  other  letters  say¬ 
ing  that  if  I  would  pay  the  sum  of  $19.83 
they  avou Id  redeem  the  property.  I  am 
sending  the  last  letter,  and  would  like 
your  opinion.  l.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

VTe  have  investigated  this  case  and 
find  the  lot  located  at  Villa  Park,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  IVesthampton,  L.  I. 
Because  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes  the 
title  of  the  lot  was  taken  over  by  Suffolk 
County.  The  back  taxes  amount  to 
$11.76,  and  upon  payment  of  this  amount 
the  purchaser  can  obtain  a  quit  claim 
deed  to  the  lot.  The  Eastland  Realty  Co. 
asked  $19.83,  the  difference  being  the 
amount  of  the  company’s  fee  for  services, 
which  perhaps  is  not  unreasonable.  In 
order  to  induce  the  subscriber  to  send  the 
$19.83  the  Eastland  Realty  Co.  represents 
that  a  fair  value  is  at  the  present  time 
around  $200.  The  lot  is  assessed  at  $10, 
and  we  have  secured  an  estimate  from  a 
reputable  real  estate  operator  at  West- 
liawpton  who  describes  the  lot  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Scrub  land.  Not  salable.  An 
acre  might  be  worth  $50 — 16  lots  to  an 
acre.”  Therefore  it  would  appear  that 
the  lot  in  question  may  be  worth  some¬ 
where  between  $3  and  $4.  The  Eastland 
Realty  Co.  seems  to  be  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  redeeming  Long  Island  lots  for 
purchasers  who  have  lost  title  to  them 
because  of  failure  to  pay  taxes.  Perhaps 
some  such  lots  have  greater  value  than 
the  Villa  Park  lot  in  question,  but  the 
record  in  this  case  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  at  any  rate  as  to  the  value  of  ap¬ 
praisals  by  the  Eastland  Realty  Co. 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  Paul 
von  Boeckmann  Studio,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York.  It  is  his  course  in  nerve 
force  that  I  am  interested  in.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  literature  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  d.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann  does  not  claim  in 
his  literature  to  be  a  physician,  and  yet 
he  claims  to  be  able  to  cure  nerve  trou¬ 
bles,  without  examination.  His  litera¬ 
ture  leaves  much  to  the  imagination,  and 
is  quite  suggestive  of  the  Swoboda  appeal, 
and  bears  the  earmarks  of  medical  quack¬ 
ery  throughout.  Those  afflicted  with 
nervous  or  other  disorders  are  easy  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  plausibile  claims  to  accomplish 
cures  which  the  most  eminent  physicians 
would  not  lead  the  patient  to  expect. 
Easy  money  invariably  flows  from  the 
raising  of  false  hopes. 


I  have  a  song  which  I  sent  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  have  published.  A  music  com¬ 
pany  wanted  me  to  pay  for  having  it 
published.  Will  you  advise  me  if  I 
should  do  this?  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  to  amateur  song  writers  is 
not  to  waste  money  on  having  songs  set 
to  music  and  printed  with  the  idea  of 
making  money  from  the  sale  of  songs. 
If  the  composer  desires  to  have  songs 
published  for  his  own  satisfaction,  all  well 
and  good.  Not  once  in  a  thousand  times 
do  songs  of  amateurs  ever  find  a  sale 
and  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  printing.  A  class  of  so- 
called  music  publishers  have  found  the 
publishing  of  such  songs  a  lucrative 
business. 


line: 


On  Better  Barn  Equipment 

For  29  years  the  Drew  Line  of  Barn  Equipment  has  offered 
farmers  and  dairymen  more  dollar  for  dollar  value  than 
they  could  get  in  any  other  equipment.  \i 

Now  at  our  New  Low  Prices  you  have  an  opportunity  J 
h  to  make  a  still  greater  saving.  There  has  never  been  4 
a  time  when  farmers  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  barn  equipment  a't  prices  that  would 
W  enable  them  to  realize  as  great  a  profit  on  the  U 
investment  as  they  have  right  now! 


Before  You  Buy  . 


He  will  gladly  show  you  how  you  can  equip 
your  barn  with  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  Drinking  Cups,  etc.,  at  a  big  saving 
in  cost  and  how  the  saving  in  labor  and 
1  increased  profits  will  pay  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  the  first  year.  Look  into  this — it 
v  will  pay  you  big. 

■  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  4 
I  address  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 

K  descriptive  literature  telling  all 
fife,  about  the  Complete  Drew  Equip- 
ment  Line  for  Dairy  Barns, 
rrfljL  Horse  Barns,  Hog  and  Poul- 
<ten,  trv  Houses.  rfgB 

m  THE  DREW  LINE  CO,  ■ 

§L  Dept.  517  M 

tUgW  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N,  Y.  d  n  ■ 


EVER  SINCE  1898-BETTER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


This  Book  Saves  Hours  of 
Needless  Hard  Work 

THE  other  day,  a  prominent  farm  paper  editor 
made  this  startling  statement:  If  the  average 
dairyman  would  sell  a  third  of  his  cows  —  even 
letting  a  blind  man  pick  out  the  ones  to  keep  — 
and  feed  the  remaining  two-thirds  according  to  the 
latest  methods,  he  would  make  more  money  with 
a  third  less  work.  And  he  proved  it  with  figures! 

Why  work  your  life  away  needlessly,  when  a  postage 
stamp  will  bring  you  this  free  book  of  practical,  tested  rations 
for  business  farmers?  Learn  how  to  make  higher  profits 
per  head,  with  Linseed  Meal  and  your  home-grown  feeds. 


^L.  M.  E.  C.  1927 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiii 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Widow’s  Inheritance 

In  connection  with  your  answer  on 
page  1407  concerning  “Arranging 
Widow’s  Inheritance,”  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  State 
husband  and  wife  are  each  the  sole  heir 
of  the  other  “where  there  is  no  parent, 
and  no  children  or  representatives  (i.e., 
descendants)  of  children.”  If  your  in¬ 
quirer’s  husband’s  parents  are  dead  and 
she  has  no  living  grandchildren,  she  will 
inherit  all  her  husband’s  property  at  his 
death ;  the  only  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  couples  married  before  April  20, 
1877,  and  these  are  now  few  in  number. 
See  Public  Acts  of  Connecticut,  1921, 
Chapter  221.  e.  b.  harger. 

Connecticut. 


!£^r,t5hun:  GREETING  CARDS 

Order  Your  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards  Now  I 

SPECIAL  BOX  OF  21  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  EN  AO 
GRAVED  CARDS  with  ENVELOPES  to  mutch  for  1 
Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied, 

MW.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  4  I  HAWTHORNE,  h.  V. 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING  CARDS— High  gradehandsome 
assortment,  20  for  25c,  50  for  50c,  postpaid.  .Also  New 
Year’s.  Rest  value  ever  offered.  R.  H.  HOWIE,  Beebe  Plain,  VI. 

Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay^,U™d! 

Inspection.  JAMES  K.  PASTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  V. 


Widow’s  Share  of  Property 

According  to  Pennsylvania  law,  what 
share  of  the  husband’s  property,  both  real 
estate,  personal  and  money  in  the  bank, 
could  the  wife  have  in  case  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  death?  There  are  two  daughters, 
both  married  and  away  from  home.  The 
husband  did  not  leave  a  will.  MRS.  E.  B. 

Where  the  intestate  leaves  a  wife  and 
more  than  one  child,  the  surviving  wife 
is  then  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  real 
land  personal  estate.  N.  T. 


Property  Rights  of  Divorced 
Wife 

A  father  died,  leaving  children  by  a 
divorced  wife.  Children  were  given  to  her 
by  the  court.  What  is  her  share  in  the 
father’s  property.  The  father  married 
again.  What  is  the  second  wife’s  share? 
She  is  living,  and  one  child  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  wife.  S.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

In  case  a  father  died  without  a  will, 
the  property  would  go  to  the  children  by 
the  tirst  and  second  wives  equally,  subject 
to  the  second  wife’s  right  of  dower.  This 
right  of  dower  would  entitle  the  second 
wife  to  one-tliird  of  the  income  from  the 
property  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 
The  first  wife  who  was  divorced  from  the 
husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  any¬ 
thing.  H.  R. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 
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POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  on  farm; 

good  milker,  teamster  and  chauffeur.  E. 
ERICKSON,  lit.  Kisco,  N.  Y.- 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MOTHER’S  helper  wanted  January  1  (lady  help 
only  kept)  to  care  for  upstair  bedroom  floor, 
and  care  for  family  clothing;  must  be  neat 
sewer;  regular  time  off;  considerate  treatment; 
Long  Island,  20  miles  from  New  lTork;  state 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman;  must  be  first- 
class  man  capable  to  take  charge  of  large 
commercial  plant,  willing  worker;  only  man 
with  proven  ability  considered ;  good  wages  with 
chances  for  advancement.  IDEAL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  for  extremely  light  housework; 

family  of  four;  not  expected  to  cook;  down¬ 
stairs  work;  beautifully  sunny  bedroom  one 
flight  up;  private  bath;  excellent  board;  .$30 
per  month  to  start.  H.  N.  LINDSLEY,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  J. 


Pensioner’s  Tax  Exemption 

Is  pension  property  taxable?  That  is 
property  bought  with  pension  money. 

New  York.  T.  H. 

Property  purchased  with  pension 
money  is  assessed  like  any  property,  but 
if  a  claim  is  made  by  the  pensioner  on 
grievance  day,  the  assessors'  must  exempt 
all  real  property  not  exceeding  $5,000  in 
value.  N.  T. 


Collecting  Note 

Have  a  note  for  $400  against  a  farmer, 
this  State.  I  loaned  him  the  money  for 
one  year,  five  years  ago.  Each  year  he 
has  paid  the  interest  and  given  a  new 
note.  Last  Spring  I  told  him  I  must 
have  half  of  the  principal.  He  paid  in¬ 
terest  and  said  he  would  have  $200  for 
me  in  two  months.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
months  he  failed  to  pay.  Can  a  creditor 
levy  on  crops,  stock  or  tools  for  debt? 
This  man  has  two  farms.  L.  t. 

New  York. 

You  could  levy  on  any  property  which 
was  not  exempt,  belonging  to  the  maker 
of  the  note,  if  you  had  a  judgment.  It 
is  necessary  to  sue  on  the  note  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  judgment  before  you  can  levy. 

N.  T. 


W  ANTED — At  once,  competent  houseworker, 
good  cook,  Protestant  for  country  bouse  (not 
farm),  year  round;  state  wages  desired;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  KATHARINE  FRAZIER, 
Cummington,  Mass. 

A  NICE  position  is  open  for  a  single  man  in  a 
New  Jersey  State  institution  as  head  farmer; 
must  know  dairying  and  general  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  growing;  must  live  in  the  institu¬ 
tion;  living  conditions  very  good.  ADVERTISER 
3132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  fetter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
country;  modern  house.  Write  MRS.  NOR¬ 
THROP,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — -Married  man  without  family  for 
outside  work ;  good  teamster,  willing  to  help 
milk  if  necessary;  wife  to  board  from  two  to 
four  men;  a  permanent  job  for  right  man:  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  JOSEPH  O. 
CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — -Married  poultryman  on  commercial 
farm,  successful  brooder  and  egg  producer; 
experienced  with  large  flocks;  good  posiriOD  for 
hustler  and  trustworthy:  only  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  man  need  apply:  give  all  particulars, 
wage.  ADVERTISER  3150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30.  college  training;  broad 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  3101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER-CARETAKER,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  wants  position;  can  do  carpentering, 
concreting,  painting  and  general  repairing;  wife 
can  cook  if  necessary;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  sober,  reliable, 
middle-aged  man  wants  charge  of  modern 
plant;  will  vet  results;  can  plan  and  construct 
new  plant;  go  anywhere;  wages  or  share.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  single  man  having  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  stock, 
crops,  machinery  and  bookkeeping,  position  as 
manager  beginning  January:  good  references; 
address  all  particulars  ADVERTISER  3106,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A-l  AMERICAN  farmer  desires  position  after 
January  1;  age  35,  small  family;  consider 
lease  or  shares.  BOX  177,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

FARMHAND,  29,  single,  handy  at  repairing 
and  painting,  wants  job  on  poultry  or  dairy 
farm.  FRED  SCHAUB,  1591  Gates  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER — ‘Lady  highly  recommends 
cheerful,  refined,  dependable  housekeeper, 
practical  nurse  (to  one  preferred) ;  part  time, 
exchange  room,  board;  full  time,  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
modern  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  3172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  want  position;  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  wife  to  cook.  EDWARD  M.  POWERS, 
453  West  48th,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm, 
considerable  ^acreage,  rough,  neglected  or  wood 
land,  100  to  500  acres,  50  acres  good  tillage, 
running  water;  prefer  limestone  belt  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  consider  others  suitable;  excellent  sheep 
man.  beef  cattle  and  general  farming;  would 
consider  management,  shares  or  profit.  HEATON 
MANICE,  115  N.  19th  St.,  Station  A,  Flushing, 


Miscellaneous 


7~  Fure’  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfae- 
«o  lover,  °r  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 

F4Tfif~iqT>nS«Pai<3  «third  zone‘  RANSOM 

1  ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hwhe‘iT~?c.St  White:,  lC-eo  60  lbs.  here;  buck- 
i-miml  liii’  ll01iey  (granulated  honey 

ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  I  ■  I V  ■  LESSER,  Fayettdville,  N.  Y. 

CI?7YWar-  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1 
V  1°  °ther  envelopes  bought,  received 

before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 


HOSTETTEE’S  country  dried  tender  sugar  corn- 

30  etJa2:°a  Patikage  (riual  ,liree  cans  corn”, 

C°  P  mkTrwrf  t  P°stPaid  third  zone. 

C.  F.  HOSTEXTER,  Bird-m-IIand,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  (German- 
Ameriean)  as  caretakers,  good  gardener,  handy¬ 
man  or  poultry;  wife  will  assist  at  anything; 
(have  no  children);  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  position  as  cook  and  chauffeur 
or  caretakers,  country  preferred;  now  em¬ 
ployed  ;  employer  soon  leaving  for  city.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc*  J 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  100-acre  poultry,  dairy 
farm;  State  road;  good  buildings  near  vil¬ 
lage,  railroad;  2,200  Leghorn  hens;  net  returns 
from  hens  in  two  years  will  pay  for  farm;  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

101-ACRE  farm,  15-room  stone  house,  heat  and 
bath;  several  outbuildings;  30  dairy  cows,  7 
horses;  100  tons  ensilage,  100  tons  hay;  30  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  1  mile  to  Spring  City,  Pa. ; 
price,  including  crops,  machinery  and  live  stock. 
$25,000.  ADVERTISER  3118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 155-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm,  im¬ 
proved  road,  running  water  in  house  and 
barn,  large  hip  roof  barn,  equipped  for  IS  cows; 
two  silos:  excellent  milk  market;  6  mile's  from 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. :  $45  per  acre.  ADVERTISER 
3134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  one  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  his  business.  T1IOS.  F.  BRENNAN, 
Division  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Cattle-pass  on  State  Road 

I  own  land  on  both  sides  of  the  public 
highway  and  have  pasture  for  cattle  on 
each  side  of  a  State  road.  When  they 
built  the  State  road  they  filled  in  quite 
a  bit,  and  the  pastures  on  either  side  are 
lower  than  the  road.  I  have  to  drive  my 
cows  across  the  highway  from  one  pas¬ 
ture  to  another.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
for  cows  to  cross  that  high  State  road, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  place  on  account 
of  the  automobiles  passing.  There  is  a 
small  hill  on  each  side,  and  the  cars  come 
so  fast  that  it  makes  it  dangerous  to  turn 
cattle  from  one  pasture  to  another.  There 
is  a  culvert  running  across  the  road,  but 
it  was  not  built  high  enough  to  drive  the 
cows  through  it.  Can  I  compel  the  State 
to  make  this  culvert  high  enough  so  that 
the  cows  can  pass  through  it?  Who 
would  be  held  responsible  if  an  auto  ran 
into  the  cattle  while  crossing  the  liigh- 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  lives  alone  in  country,  will 
give  board,  room  for  Winter  to  a  single  man 
not  over  45  as  companion.  ADVERTISER  3155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  private  place,  Long  Island,  as 
generally  useful,  care  two  horses,  milk  two 
cows,  furnace,  etc.;  state  wages,  nationality 
and  experience.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


DRIVER  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

must  be  married  and  have  chauffeur’s  license; 
route  starts  at  1  A.  M.  ADVERTISER  3157, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


way . 


A.  II.  D. 


New  York. 


You  cannot  compel  the  State  to  build 
an  underpass  for  your  cows.  You  have  a 
right  to  drive  your  cattle  across  your 
highway  provided  you  use  reasonable 
care  in  doing  so  and  if  a  driver  kills  or 
injures  any  of  the  cattle  he  is  liable  only 
in  case  of  his  negligence.  You  probably 
could  obtain  permission  from  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  build  an  under¬ 
pass  at  your  own  expense  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  might  assist  you  some¬ 
what.  N.  T. 


WANTED — A  nurse  girl  in  a  delightful  West¬ 
ern  New  York  community,  attractive  quar¬ 
ters.  fair  remuneration:  please  send  references. 
ADVERTISER  3151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  manager  of  creamery;  must 
understand  the  creamery  business  and  have  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3158,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  for  general  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Man  for  chores,  small  farm.  BOX 
103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


“Wiiat  is  wind,  Karl?”  “Wind,  teach¬ 
er,  is  air  in  a  hurry.” — Lustige  Ivolner 
Zeitung, 


FARMER  wishes  position  as  a  working  fore¬ 
man;  I  know  all  lines  of  farming  and  handling 
team  and  stock,  all  life  experience:  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  J.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

SOBER  and  reliable  married  man,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  as  farmer,  desires  position  ns  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  farm  mechanic;  Central  New 
York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3152,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  as  working  manager,  single,  29, 
capable,  practical,  intelligent,  congenial;  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  only  year  round  work  considered; 
good  chick  raiser:  excellent  recommendations. 
ADVERTISER  3153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN,  successful  working  manager, 
understands  every  phase  of  poultry  raising, 
operation  of  commercial  plant,  wishes  to  make 
change  December  to  commercial  plant  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  American,  married,  no  children; 
references  prove  my  past  success.  ADVERTISER 
3154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  male— Man,  35.  single,  edu¬ 
cated.  musician;  light  farm  work;  Protestant- 
Ameriean  family.  ADVERTISER  3150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  married,  A.  R.  O. 

work,  showing,  grade  A  milk,  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  only.  ADVERTISER  3103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  agricultural  college  trained, 
single,  practical  and  technical  experience  in 
intensive  poultry  sections:  capability  assured; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  '3159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man.  Ameri  can.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  herdsman  or  test  milker; 
three  years  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3165, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  water  front  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Eastern  Shore,  Grasonville,  Md. ;  excel¬ 
lent  fishing,  oystering,  crabbing,  trapping  and 
boating:  finest  hunting  in  the  country;  a  good 
place  for  sportsmen.  C.  WATSON,  Owner, 
Winslow,  N.  J. 

108  ACRES,  extra  water,  level,  good  buildings, 
new  silo  12x36,  four  acres  corn  filled  it; 
owner  not  able  to  work  it;  will  sell  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice:  no  agents;  will  bear  closest  inspection. 
WM.  SMITH,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.;  good  buildings,  electricity,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  brook,  woods,  good  soil:  $5,800;  equipped  if 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUNTRY  home,  chicken  and  garden  farm;  20 
acres,  mostly  tillable;  good  soil,  fruit  and 
flowers:  fine  view;  two  miles  from  Newtown, 
near  State  road;  house,  seven  rooms,  bath, 
toilet  and  sleeping  porch;  all  rooms  heated; 
barn  and  garage:  $9,000,  half  cash.  FLEMING, 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

VILLAGE  home,  0  rooms,  fine  condition;  garden, 
garage,  well,  electricity  available;  near 
stores  and  station:  $950  for  quick  sale.  JOHN 
J.  SCOTT,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

refreshin^re;anthf)°f  ^dirondacks;  soothing  and 
ng,.  m  *2le  slck-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2i/2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 

PAYNE0  NoSeoPnd’  remUTwith  order.  HANNAII 
iainl,  x\o,  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY,  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decorat- 

Milt!n,SDerian  °f  m0ney  bai'k-  A.  J.  GORDY, 

L‘1?i<.ESrTA  reductioii  in  hair  •'vork;  send  cornb- 

L1LA  PRICE? :Russen,aN° Y, guaraateed-  MBS. 

B<«?.  15  k^fi-Painted  Christmas  cards  sent  for 

$1;  sample,  10c  MRS.  L.  G.  WINAXS,  R. 
D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J.  ’ 

DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays;  black 

walnuts,  $1.25  per  lb. ;  sliellbark  kernels,  $1  70 
burg^Pa  GLENr>ALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 

,<S/?FiRE  01d  White  rice  (shelled)  and 

”5G?hsen8?"-®nioeairv?  eP!:n-  PrePaid  third  zone, 
Oxford  N ’2Y  10  lbS'  W'  HALBERrL 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three'  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  10  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb.:  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  3oe  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TV  ANTED— Used  ‘‘Friend”  sprayers,  anv  condi- 

„  styJe  and  lowest  cash  price  in 

first  letter,  L.  HERRING,  Ulster  Park  N.  Y 

HONEY  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  LI.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FIRMS 
North  Underhill,  Vt.  ‘ 

SA^E~2’^°‘ton  Erick  Pfiit  refrigerator 

,  P‘a: nL  "ath  a-?1-?-  motor;  10-ft.  Ottenheimer 
case  u.  8.  slicing  machine  with  stacker;  Na- 
'°.n.!  .ca*h  register,  electric;  Jim  Vaughan  meat 
cutter,  Pennsylvania  computing  scales*  No  5° 
Enterprise  meat  cutter;  30-lb.  Wagner  sniffer" 
all  new  last  June.  H.  L.  BAUMAN,  East  Earl 
i  a. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  poultry 
t  farm,  about  10  acres,  within  «50  miles  of  New 
York  City  or  other  big  city;  only  owner  reply. 
I.  STEINBERG,  1354  57th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy  farm,  cows;  equip¬ 
ment.  $14,000:  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house:  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm,  80-100  acres,  around  Mor¬ 
ristown.  N.  J. ;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FCnril  °5KoSr  let  us  send  yo,lr  friends  a 

pail  of  delicious  extracted  honey;  10-lb.  pail 

Sl0]V*r’  ''Ljtbiu  z01le-  •?-;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 

o  lbs.,  SI ;  buckwheat,  $1:  00-lb.  can,  here 

CuX,r" Odessa’,  ^ck£heat*  $5-70-  EAA  C.  WIlI 

PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can  S7  50 

here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lbP’pail,  $2  delivered 

'Vltb  tach  order-  albert  j! 

BKAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — New  crop,  farmers  stock,  buy  them 
^tresh  from  farm ;  Jumbos,  runners,  mixed: 

.lbs-’  50,  $4.25;  75,  $6.25;  150.  $10.25- 

freight  or  express  charges  collect;  order  early 

kIesis  SiSSm,  -?’APLE  ™  ^4 


BLUE  Ridge  Mountain  stock  farm  for  sale — 100 
acres,  $4,400;  substantial  buildings,  timber, 
orchards,  10  springs;  on  Highway  No.  12;  de¬ 
lightful  Summer  home,  32  acres,  cottage,  or¬ 
chard:  $1,000.  LONE  PINE  LODGE,  Meadows 
of  Dan,  Va. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  00-lb.  cans,  $11  - 

T^E  EElS,  DStobetWah0ney  produced-  AR- 

CANDEE  incubator,  5.100  capacity;  in  good 
running  condition;  $300.  A.  ARNOLD  Me- 

tuchin,  N.  J.  ’ 

COLT  acetylene  lighting  plant  complete,  new 
never  used;  cost  $200,  sell  $95.  F.  GIDDINGs! 
Baldwmsville,  N.  Y.  ’ 

9  ,  BUCKEYE  and  Newtown  incubators  and 
brooders;  some  never  used,  like  new  R 
FARNHAM,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 

H<^EA— Sirx  Pounds  si. 15  prepaid  third  zone. 

^'H-BH^M  H.  PARSXL,  Monmouth  Junction 

J* 

J1  OR  SALE  Sawmill  with  48-in.  inserted  tooth 

N  HERBERT  JACKSON,  R.  1,  Hagaman? 

r9,E;l  S-^LE— Home-made  pure  pork  sausage 

3  lbs,  for  $1,  W.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y 


SMALL  poultry  plant,  capacity  $00  layers; 

large  tliree-room  bungalow,  barn,  lOJi  acres, 
in  center  of  a  pretty  village,  for  rent  with 
option  to  buy  or  sell  on  very  easy  terms;  one 
month  free.  CHAS.  KIRST,  Cassville,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale — 100  acres,  more  or  less,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  for  dairy,  poultry  and  board¬ 
ing;  electric  and  telephone:  reasonable  offer  not 
refused.  ADVERTISER  3167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  good 
sized  dairy  farm  in  Northern  Jersey  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  with  or  without  stock,  by  father  and 
sons.  ADVERTISER  3109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


240-ACRE  farm  for  sale  at  Broome  County, 
Quebec,  on  account  of  death  of  owner:  tor 
further  particular  write  CHARLES  DEUTSCII, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


H,»NEA-  filie  quality,  guaranteed;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat.  5  lbs.  90c-  lo 
lbs  $1.05,  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  _5_  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
*!,’  l,0StPaid  three  zones:  special  price 

i>u-1d.  cans  buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS 
Romulus,  N.  Y.  ’ 

PURE  maple  syrup,  best  quality,  $2.50  a  gal- 

lon,  fiot  delivered;  a  dandy  Christmas  present. 
R.  C.  BRIMBLECOMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT — Ideal  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  near 
Lakewood.  N.  J.;  houses,  modern,  fully 
equipped,  electricity,  water,  1,500  capacity;  j 
modern  7-room  bungalow,  all  improvements:  $45  ! 
month.  ADVERTISER  3175,  care  Rural  New-  j 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Low-priced  farm,  suitable  chickens, 
within  50  miles  New  York  City:  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price.  KUHRT,  S59  Forest  Ave., 
West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  delivered  within  third  postal  zone- 
clover,  00-lb.  can.  $8;  10-lb„  $2;  5-lb..  $1.10; 
buckwheat.  $7.  $1.90,  $1.  N.  STEVENS 

\  emce  Center,  N.  Y. 

PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  1927  crop,  10  lbs.,  $4- 
20  lbs.,  $7;  P.  P.  paid  any  zone;  M.  O.  Trvon! 
N.  C.  G.  E.  MORTON,  Valhalla,  N.  C  Polk 
County. 

HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  00-ib.  can  clover 
$J.50;  buckwheat,  $0.  here;  wholesale  list  free! 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.  $100- 
goldenrod,  95c,  $1.S0,  postpaid  third  zonei 

HAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  hand-painted  photographs  of 
Washington,  Capitol.  Lincoln  Memorial  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Monument,  Cherry  Blossoms:  post  card 
size.  3  for  $1;  5x7,  75c;  8x10,  $1.25.  JESSIE 
K.  BIDDLE,  125  Baltimore  Ave.,  Takoma  Park, 

1),  (j. 
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'Unequalled  for  farm  work 

John  T.  Carpenter  (photograph  below)  is  the 
owner  of  Hillside  Farm,  Shelburn  Falls,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  home  of  Madeline  of  Hillside, 
a  Jersey  cow  with  a  world’s  record  of  20,624 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  by  official  test. 
Mr.  Carpenter  says  about  Ball-Band  footwear: 

"The  Red  Ball  four-buckle  rubber  arctic 
[he  has  it  on  in  the  picture]  is  certainly  un¬ 
equalled  for  farm  work.  Of  course  in  cold 
weather  —  and  it  gets  good  and  cold  here  at 
times — I  wear  the  Ball-Band  four-buckle  cloth 
arctic,  for  it  is  warmer,  and  I  always  have  a 
pair  of  Ball-Band  boots  handy  for  real  wet 
going. 

"If  everything  I  bought  gave  me  as  much 
for  the  money  as  Ball- Band,  the  cost  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  even  of  living  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  indeed." 
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f Been  wearing  Ball-Band 
right  along” 

Earnest  Greiner  and  his  brothers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  busiest  farmers  in  the 
Onondaga  Valley.  They  have  built  up  a 
milk  route,  selling  around  350  quarts  daily. 

"We’ve  been  wearing  Ball-Band  goods 
right  along,"  says  Earnest  Greiner.  "Believe 
me,  we  wear  them  too,  because  peddling 
milk  and  looking  after  a  herd  of  cows  is 
mostly  footwork.  We  can't  pick  out  easy 
paths  to  save  our  feet,  and  we  don’t  have 
to  with  Red  Ball  footwear.” 
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"We  inherited  the  habit " 

L.  H.  and  V.  G.  Halderman  (photo¬ 
graph  above),  of  Erie,  are  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  Haldermans  to  farm  the  same 
130  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  there  is  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"As  long  as  we’ve  worn  boots,  they 
say,  "we  have  worn  Ball-Band.  We  must 
have  inherited  the  habit  along  with  the 
farm.  That  goes  for  the  whole  Ball-Band 
line.  You  don’t  easily  wear  out  the  soles 
on  Mishko  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  Red  Ball 
boots  will  last  a  year." 


Selling  milk. . .  doing  odd  jobs. . .  or  looking  after  pure-bred  jerseys 


hrough  winter’s 


cold  and  wet 


Ball-Band  arctics  are  made 
in  various  heights  and  insizes 
for  every  member  of  the  family . 


their  FEET  are  WARM  and  Dry 


Whatever  style  of  rubber  footwear  yon 
need— a  high  boot  or  a  low  rubber— ask 
your  dealer  for  Ball-Band  and  look  for 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 


THERE’S  a  big  difference  in  climates  in 
this  country,  just  as  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  work  that  men  do.  But  these  men 
—  and  millions  like  them— know  that  Ball- 
Band  footwear  stands  the  gaff,  regardless  of 
work  or  weather. 

In  snow  and  slush,  in  rain  and  mud,  these 
rubbers  and  boots  keep  the  feet  warm  and 
dry  month  in  and  month  out. 

And  in  Ball-Band  footwear  you  get  good 
fit,  whether  it  is  in  rubber  boots  worn  over 
socks,  or  arctics  and  rubbers  worn  over 


shoes.  Good  fit  means  foot  comfort  and,  as 
every  farmer  knows,  farm  work  in  bad 
weather  is  much  easier  if  the  feet  are  not 
pinched  or  cramped  or  rubbed  at  any  point. 

You  can  make  sure  of  getting  fit,  comfort 
and  more  days’  wear  if  you  ask  your  dealet 
for  Ball-Band  rubber  footwear.  Be  sure  you. 
see  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 

MISHAWAKA 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Look 
for  the 
Red  Ball 


BALLrBAN  d 


BOOTS  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS  •  HEAVY  RUBBERS 
ARCTICS  <  GALOSHES  -  SPORT  AND 
WORK  SHOES  -  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 
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Apple  Growing,  on  Lookout  Mountain 


NE  by  one  commercial  apple  orchards 
of  large  dimensions  are  coming  into 
bearing  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
now  lying  untouched  there,  will  be 
producing  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  grown  in  the  South.  The  altitude  ranges 
from  1,700  to  2,000  ft.,  and  makes  a  delightful  place 
to  live. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  these  apple  orchards  whose 
fruits  appeared  in  the  markets  two  years  ago,  is  the 
00-acre  orchard  of  Polk  Brothers,  who  live  in  Chat¬ 
tooga  County,  Georgia.  The  average  person  thinks 
of  Lookout  Mountain  in  battle  terms,  for  the  fight 
that  took  place  there  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
fancifully  christened  the  “Battle  Above  the  Clouds,” 
but  this  huge  hump  of  earth  extends  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Ten'n.,  through  Northwest  Georgia,  and  does 
not  go  out  of  business  until  it  strikes  near  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  90  miles  south  of  its  starting  point  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  Polks  are  increasing  their  orchard  each 
year. 

The  new  State  highway  that  extends  from  Sum¬ 
merville,  Ga.,  westward  through  Menlo,  hurries  on 


look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  born  the  night 
previous. 

The  Polks  who  own  this  90-acre  apple,  orchard, 
have  1,000  acres  of  land.  The  first  apple  trees  were 
set  seven  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  sprayed, 
pruned,  cultivated  and  fertilized  regularly.  The 
principal  varieties  are  Stayman  Winesap  and  De¬ 
licious.  As  a  result  of  the  good  care  given  the  trees, 
they  are  vigorous  and  healthy  and  the  trees  had 
a  small  crop  of  fruit  last  year. 

On  30  acres  of  the  orchard,  vegetables  like  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes  have  been  grown,  and  they  plant¬ 
ed  30  acres  to  Spanish  white  peanuts  last  year.  The 
GO  remaining  acres  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
cover  crops  have  been  grown.  The  soil  is  as  loose 
as  a  bank  of  ashes. 

When  S.  T.  and  Frank  Polk  purchased  the  land 
IS  years  ago,  an  old  peach  tree  whose  age  had  been 
lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  bore  such  unfailing 
crops  of  fruit  that  it  kept  pleading  with  them  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  orchard,  and  their  present  acreage  on  the 
mountain  is  the  result  of  that  silent  tree-persuasion. 
A  number  of  peach  trees  have  been  set,  and  despite 
the  zero  weather  of  1924,  the  trees  bore  a  fair  crop 
last  year.  Twenty-five  acres  of  the  orchard  has  been 


seems  to  be  for  us  producers  to  selept  from  our 
fruits  and  -vegetables  those  specimens  which  we 
have  been  told  by  our  professional  college  and  Farm 
Bureau  experts  ard  the  most  true  to  type  and  best 
meet  their  ideas  of  perfect  productions.  When  all 
these  specimens  ax-e  on  exhibition,  then  a  committee 
composed  of  practical  and  professional  men,  for  the 
greater  part,  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  college  in¬ 
structors,  examine  and  jiltlge  the  goods  and  award 
the  first,  second  and  third  prizes  according  to  what 
they  consider  the  best,  all  this  being  done  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  men  who  produced  the  goods. 

Why  not  reverse  the  usual  order  and  allow  the 
consuming  public  to  say  what  they  consider  the  best? 
I  am  much  more  concerned  as  to  what  my  city  cus¬ 
tomer  wishes  than  I  am  in  what  my  neighbor  pro¬ 
ducer  believes  is  best.  I  should  like  to  know  just 
what  this  city  woman  wishes  and  then  I  will  know 
what  to  grow  for  her.  My  neighbor  producer  may 
say  that  a  round  potato  is  the  ideal  type,  but  if  the 
city  customer  who  purchases  potatoes  wishes  square 
ones  or  triangular  shaped  ones  I  wish  to  know  her 
desires  and  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  fulfill  her 
wishes. 

A  little  planning  and  thought  on  the  part  of  our 


The  North  End  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Near  Chattanooga.  Fig.  749 


accross  Shinbone  Ridge,  thence  across  the  pictur¬ 
esque  little  Shinbone  Valley,  winds  like  a  serpent 
up  the  east  side  of  Lookout  and  does  not  halt  until 
it  reaches  the  Alabama  State  line.  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  is  very  broad  here,  for  it  measures  12  miles 
cross  its  chest !  The  State  road  up  Lookout  is  a 
well-surveyed  highway,  mapped  out  by  government 
engineers,  and  affords  men  who  have  orchard  as¬ 
pirations  excellent  means  of  reaching  the  shipping 
point,  just  about  four  miles  away. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  Summer  resort, 
where  people  come  from  Florida  and  other  southern 
towns  during  the  warm  Summer  months.  Just  west 
of  the  brow,  an  insignificant  surface  road  turns 
abruptly  to  the  north,  and  in  a  few  rods  it  conceals 
itself  in  the  dense  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  For 
two  lxxiles  or  more  this  road  winds  under  pines  and 
oaks  and  hickory  trees,  under  which  bloom  downy 
pink  Phlox,  goat’s  rue,  rattlesnake  weed,  Coreopsis, 
violet  wood  sorrel  and  yellow  star  grass.  In  many 
places  the  road  leads  through  forests  where  dead 
and  decaying  chestnut  trees  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  chestnut  tree  blight,  when  it  became  an  epidemic 
on  the  mountain  several  years  ago.  The  old  trees 
are  so  numerous  in  places  that  they  suggest  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  battlefield  shortly  after  a  conflict. 

The  soil  is  very  sandy,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
mountain  land  of  the  Cumberlands,  and  when  the 
orchard  is  reached,  the  hundreds  of  apple  trees  have 
husky  looking  bodies  with  foliage  and  branches  that 


interplanted  with  peach  trees,  which  will  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  apple  trees  have  taken  up  the 
most  of  the  space.  Since  Polk  Brothers’  orchard 
is  too  far  from  any  large  city  for  local  marketing  of 
vegetable  crops  they  are  hoping  that  the  peach  trees 
will  relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of 
the  orchard  until  the  young  apple  trees  are  bearing 
more  heavily. 

For  each  30  acres  of  orchards  the  Polks  keep  a 
tenant  whose  sole  duty  is  to  look  after  the  orchard. 
They  have  planned  to  keep  up  the  application  of 
suitable  fertilizers  each  year  despite  the  heavy 
costs,  for  they  have  faith  in  the  apple  business. 

ROBERT  S.  WALKER. 


The  Consumer  the  Best  Judge 

ARE  we  learning  as  much  from  our  fairs  and 
various  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits  as  we 
should  or  are  we  using  them  as  mere  shows  of  what 
we  think  are  perfect  productions? 

I  am  led  to  this  question  from  observing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  farm  products  have  been  judged  at 
some  of  the  events  which  I  have  attended.  The  dis¬ 
plays  of  themselves  have  been  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  but  in  the  manner  of  judging  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  neglected  a  great  opportunity  for  se¬ 
curing  first  hand  information  of  just  what  our  great 
consuming  public  believes  is  the  best  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  line.  The  approved  method  at  present 


managers  of  fairs  and  displays  should  surely  map 
but  some  way  by  which  the  public  could  constitute 
itself  a  court  to  decide  just  what  it,  the  public,  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line. 
There  surely  can  be  some  way  found  by  which  each 
person  attending  the  fair  or  each  person  viewing 
some  display,  can  be  given  a  card  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  that  person’s  vote  as  to  the  type  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  best  meet  her  approval.  Then,  by 
tabulating  these  votes,  we,  the  ones  who  produce 
these  goods,  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  just  w-hat 
the  general  public  considers  best  and  can  grow  pro¬ 
duce  with  the  assurance  that  we  are  growing  just 
what  the  consumers  desire  instead  of  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  or  she  should  take. 

Ox%  if  this  method  be  considered  too  cumbersome, 
then  why  not  choose  our  judges  from  the  vast  army 
of  consumers  and  let  them  decide.  They  have  the 
■viewpoint  and  taste-point  of  the  ultimate  purchaser, 
the  only  person  who  can  in  any  manner  increase  the 
demand  for  our  products.  A  hat  maker  may  tell  a 
man  that  a  derby  is  by  far  the  best  hat  for  anyone 
to  wear,  but  if  that  man  wishes  a  soft  felt  he  will 
pay  $10  for  it  rather  than  take  the  derby  as  a  gift. 
May  not  the  same  be  true  as  to  our  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables?  I  believe  it  is.  And  I  believe  that  any 
method  that  will  enable  us  to  secui-e  information  as 
to  just  what  our  ultimate  consumers  prefer  will  be 
a  step  toward  the  goal  of  increased  profits. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 
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Taming  Wild  Apples 

I  SAW,  on  page  1411,  a  note  about  wild  apple 
trees.  I  wish  to  say  tos  J.  O..  do  not  remove 
the  trees  from  the  place  where  they  grew,  just  dig 
up  the  turf  five  or  six  inches  deep,  then  put  on  a 
dressing  of  manure  and  work  it  in  with  the  sods, 
and  never  let  grass  grow  again  under  those  trees. 
If  possible  plow  and  cultivate  the  ground  between 
the  trees,  and  he  will  have  an  orchard  that  will 
stand  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  grow  apples.  I  would 
suggest  grafting  to  one  good  kind  of  Winter  fruit. 
I  have  grafted  those  wild  trees  and  got  apples  in 
three  years  on  the  grafts.  The  wild  trees  are  sure 
to  grow  for  the  soil  is  suitable  where  they  sprang 
from.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  ground  with  old 
straw,  and  keep  the  tops  trimmed  open  so  as  to  make 
it  handy  to  get  in  to  pick  the  apples ;  no  suckers  at 
the  bottom.  o.  h.  r. 


A  Homemade  Cane  and  Corn  Cutter 

THE  pictures  show  a  cane  and  corn  cutter  made 
by  John  Ivernen  and  John  K ocher,  of  Poinsett 
County,  Ark.  The  man  on  the  platform  pulls  the 
heavy  cane  towards  him  as  the  knife  cuts  it,  and 
the  cut  material  is  unloaded  at  .the  end  of  the  row. 
The  cane  is  cut  two  inches  above  ground.  As  may 
be  seen,  a  low-down  platform  with  a  tongue  is  held 
a  short  distance  off  the  ground.  The  cutter  was 
made  from  a  3%-ft.  crosscut  saw,  the  back  of  the 
saw  being  sharpened. 


the  pocketbook  that  he  had  lost  when  stealing  the 
turkeys. 

A  nearly  similar  circumstance  occurred  last  Sum¬ 
mer  on  a  ranch  near  Arlington,  a  suburb  of  River¬ 
side.  The  woman  had  several  hundred  old  hens 
that  she  wished  to  sell.  A  man  came  there  one  after¬ 
noon  and  agreed  to  buy  the  hens.  She  wTas  to  con¬ 
fine  them  in  the  building  until  he  came  to  get  them 
the  next  morning.  The  hens  were  missing  the  next 
morning,  but  while  looking  about  the  premises  she 
discovered  a  billfold  containing  bills  amounting  to 
several  times  the  value  of  the  poultry  missing. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  party  came  to  the  house  and 
said,  “I’ve  come  to  get  the  hens.”  She  told  him, 
“Why,  they  were  all  stolen  last  night.”  He  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  very  much  astonished,  replied,  “That  is 
too  bad.”  “No,”  she  replied,  “it  is  not,  for  the  thief 
left  a  billfold  containing  more^money  than  they  were 
worth.”  He  quickly  left  the  premises  without  any 
further  audible  remarks. 

Another  very  curious  theft  occurred  last  June  on 
a  poultry  ranch  near  here.  The  party  had  several 
hundred  very  fine  chickens  about  two  months  old. 
One  morning  while  feeding  them  quite  a  number  of 
them  did  not  look  as  well  as  the  others,  but  little  was 
thought  of  it  at  the  time.  A  few  days  later  more  of 
them  looked  badly  and  a  short  time  thereafter 
nearly  all  the  flock  had  a  bad  appearance.  Upon 
looking  about  the  premises  it  was  seen  where  an 
automobile  had  stood  near  the  buildings  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  parties  had  been  bringing  poor 
chickens  and  exchanging  them  for  the  better  ones. 

California.  m.  h.  b. 


How  Schools  Can  be  Consolidated 

Seven  years  ago  our  town  had  a  bitter  fight  over 
schoolhouse  facilities.  The  hotheads  won,  after  two 
elections.  A  splendid  site  and  a  good  but  inadequate 
building  were  forsaken;  a  new  site  bought  and  a  new 
building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  Now  the  agita¬ 
tion  is  “consolidation.”  At  a  recent  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  “explaining”  the  plan,  the  inquiry  was 
raised,  “Will  the  present  building  accommodate  the 
plan?”  This  question  was  made  twice  and  unanswered. 
When  pressed  a  third  time,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  not.  The  “plan” 
looks  like  another  bonding  appropriation 
for  new  schoolhouse  facilities,  and  in¬ 
viting  the  rural  districts  in  to  help.  If 
a  vote  of  the  various  districts  is  called, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  be  defeated,  but  some 
surmise  that  instead  of  calling  a  vote,  a 
canvass,  or  petition,  will  be  circulated, 
with  of  course  the  aid  of  most  capable 
agitators,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  are  thus  secured,  to  send  this  list 
in  to  Albany.  Could  such  a  petition  be 
legally  made  and  thus  force  a  consolida¬ 
tion,  or  would  it  have  to  come  to  a  vote 
of  the  districts?  H.  M.  W. 

THERE  are  three  ways  by  which 
the  school  districts  in  your  com¬ 
munity  can  become  consolidated : 

1.  The  district  superintendent  has 
authority  to  order  all  the  districts  con¬ 
solidated.  The  unanimous  protest  of 
parents  and  taxpayers  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  resist  the  superintendent’s  will 
in  this  matter. 

2.  The  districts  may  vote  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  if  such  action  meets  the  approval  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  voluntary  consolidation  results. 

3.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  authority 
to  propose  a  consolidation  (the  department  calls  it 
centralization).  This  act  opens  the  way  for  15 
taxable  inhabitants  to  sign  a  petition  which  auto¬ 
matically  compels  the  holding  of»a  joint  school  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  the  districts  selected  by  the  Commissioner 
lor  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  question  of  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  law  does  not  allow  school  districts  to 
vote  individually  on  this  question.  Voters  who  re¬ 
side  in  country  districts  must  go  to  the  village. 

Nearly  all  of  the  recent  consolidations  have  been 
forced  by  means  of  the  latter  method.  Capable  agi¬ 
tators  from  the  department  come  to  the  village  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  solidify  village  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  “Greatly  increased 
State  aid,”  “one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  new  building 
paid  by  the  State,”  and  “country  districts  will  be 
taxed  to  help  pay  the  bill,”  are  samples  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  which  are  whispered  about  the  village  while 
country  people  are  supposed  to  be  asleep.  The  agi¬ 
tators  often  sally  out  into  the  country,  accompanied 
by  an  influential  citizen  of  the  village,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  winning  farmer  recruits  through  promises 
of  lower  taxes.  Finally,  when  it  appears  certain 
that  the  village  is  ready  to  vote  forced  consolidation 
cn  the  country  districts  the  forced  joint  school  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  in  the  village  and  a  vote  is  taken,  d.  b.  d. 


One  of  the  Trees  in  the  Polk  Orchard .  Fig.  750 

vicinity  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  during  the  past  few  years. 

About  four  years  ago  a  woman  residing  on  Kansas 
Avenue  had  a  fine  flock  "of  turkeys  she  was  fatten¬ 
ing  for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  As  she  went  to 
feed  them  one  morning  she  was  greatly  surprised 


Cane  Cutter  at  Work  in  the  Field 

that  they  were  all  missing.  In  looking  around  she 
picked  up  a  pocketbook  containing  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  bills,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  the  value  of  the  missing  turkeys.  A  few  hours 
later  a  man  drove  by  and  parked  his  automobile  a 
short  distance  beyond  her  buildings  and  began  look¬ 
ing  around  the  premises  without  doubt  in  search  for 


A  Joke  on  the  Thief 

READING  the  article,  “No  Mercy  Recommended 
for  Chicken  Thieves,”  on  page  1303,  brings  to 
mind  some  poultry  'stealings  that  took  place  in  the 


Concerning  Chickens 

THE  schoolboy’s  English  composition  read ; 

“Chickens  have  feathers  and  two  legs,  which 
are  good  to  eat  Thanksgiving  if  you  don’t  have 
turkey.” 

The  boy’s  acquaintance  with  chickens  was  about 
on  a  par  with  mine  when  Fortune,  by 
one  of  her  freaky  tricks,  made  me  the 
owner  of  a  small  flock  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  purchase  of  an  almost 
abandoned  Rhode  Island  farm.  Both 
my  wife  and  I  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  city,  and  what  we 
didn’t  know  about  chickens  would  have 
filled  a  volume.  We  were  destined  to 
learn  a  few  things,  sqme  of  which  I 
will  set  down  on  the  chance  that  they 
may  be  of  interest  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

The  man  who  sold  us  the  farm— and 
the  chickens — gave  a  few  directions 
about  feeding.  “Mash”  and  “scratch” 
were  Greek  terms  to  us  at  first,  but  we 
soon  became  familiar  with  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  after  a  period  of  experiment, 
during  which  we  found  that  our  chick¬ 
ens  were  always  hungry  enough  to  eat 
almost  anything,  we  settled  upon  a 
manufacturer’s  prepared  feed  schedule,  which 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  to  both  the  chickens  and 
ourselves. 

One  day  the  County  Agent  came  along.  “What  are 
you  feeding  your  hens?”  he  inquired,  solicitously. 
We  told  him.  “These  prepared  feeds  are  all  right,” 
he  agreed,  “but  after  a  while  you  will  be  mixing 
your  own.  And  don’t  forget — corn  for  weight  and 
wheat  for  production,.” 

In  my  city-bred  ignorance  I  had  been  puzzled  to 
name  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  scratch  which 
we  were  feeding,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  time,  while 
the  County  Agent  was  present,  to  inquire  what  it 
was.  The  seed  was  dark  brown  and  angular  and  it 
was  quite  plentiful  in  the  mixture.  I  asked  the 
agent.  “Humph !”  he  replied,  looking  wise.  “I  am 
not  familiar  with  that.  It  must  be,”  he  continued, 
“some  kind  of  weed  seed  put  in  to  pad  out.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before.” 

Some  time  later,  on  a  spot  where  we  had  kept  a 
pen  of  chickens  to  which  the  scratch  feed  had  been 
fed,  stalks  of  plants  unfamiliar  to  us  appeared,  and 
we  let  them  grow,  blossom  and  bear.  The  seeds  were 
identical  with  the  unknown  angular  dark  seeds  of 
the  scratch.  A  neighbor  who  is  a  practical  farmer 
pronounced  them  buckwheat  seeds.  Whereat  we  won¬ 
dered,  somewhat,  at  the  teaching  of  the  agricultural 
school  from  which  the  County  Agent  was  graduated. 

The  first  Sunday  after  we  came  into  possession  of 
our  flock  my  wife  decreed  that  we  should  have  a 
chicken  dinner.  It  was  my  job  to  furnish  the  chick¬ 
en.  “First  catch  your  rabbit,”  reads  the  cook  book 
direction,  and  I  proceeded  along  that  line.  Every 
previous  time  that  I  had  ventured  into  the  chicken 
yard  every  cockerel  had  rushed  open-mouthed  to 
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meet  me,  looking  for  something  to  eat. 
But  now,  when  I  had  murder  in  my  mind, 
every  rooster’s  son  of  them  made  for  the 
other  side  of  the  chicken  yard,  and  all 
my  wheedling  had  no  effect.  This  was 
then  a  new  experience  to  me,  but  it  has 
since  been  repeated  so  many  times  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  chick¬ 
ens  were  the  original  mind-i’eaders.  They 
just  know  when  the  ax  wielder  is  sizing 
them  up  for  the  pot,  and  when  he  appears 
will  make  for  the  next  township  without 
fail,  stopping  only  because  a  wire  fence 
intervenes. 

I  was  in  a  quandary  how  to  catch  my 
rooster.  This  was  before  the  pedlers 
who  scours  the  country  hereabouts  had 
initiated  me  to  the  value  of  a  wire  hook 
as  a  hen  catcher.  At  last  it  came  to  me 
what  to  do.  The  city  where  we  lived  be¬ 
fore  we  came  to  this  inland  farm  was 
on  the  coast  and  I  had  done  some  amateur 
salt  water  fishing.  In  my  equipment  was 
a  long-handled  dip  net  sometimes  used  for 
catching  crabs.  This  i^et  had  hung,  un¬ 
used,  on  a  nail  in  the  cellar  of  my  city 
home  for  many  years,  and  when  it  came 
to  packing  for  moving  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  net  was  saved 
and  taken  to  the  farm.  I  had  now  found 
a  use  for  it.  Armed  with  this  net  no 
agile  chicken  could  escape  ine,  and  the 
first  swoop  made  Sunday  dinner  an  as¬ 
sured  fact.  But  the  chickens  immediate¬ 
ly  became  wise  to  the  purpose  of  the  im¬ 
plement,  and  ever  after,  when  I  entered 
the  chicken  yard  with  the  net  in  hand, 
there  was  a  great  serampering  for  the 
farthest  corner. 

When  we  reached  tlie^  farm  we  found 
three  or  four  hens  confined  in  a  small 
coop  under  an  apple  tree.  They  were 
setting  hens,  we  were  told,  and  had  been 
put  into  the  small  pen  to  “get  over  it.” 
One  of  them  persisted  in  squatting  on 
the  ground  and  would  not  stir  until 
pried  off.  The  time  was  August,  and  sev¬ 
eral  small  apples  had  fallen  within  the 
confines  of  the  coop.  These  the  deluded 
lien  had  gathered  under  her  and  was  do¬ 
ing  her  best  to  hatch  out.  Since  we  were 
interested  in  the  propagation  of  a  line  of 
R.  I.  Reds  rather  than  R.  I.  Greenings, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  move  the  hen  to 
another  cooling-off  spot,  which  was  done 
with  good  final  effect. 

One  of  the  hens  of  our  flock  was  a  puz¬ 
zle.  By  all  the  signs  that  we  knew  she 
should  have  been  a  rooster.  In  color 
she  resembled  a  R.  I.  Red,  but  she  had  a 
comb  so  large  it  would  have  passed  her 
into  any  male  hen  convention  that  ever 
was,  and  in  general  demeanor  she  seemed 
far  from  ladylike.  But  she  was  femi¬ 
nine,  nevertheless,  and  after  we  had 
proof  positive  that  she  was  the  identical 
bird  that  had  deposited  a  fine-looking 
egg  in  the  nest  wTe  determined  her  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  henhouse.  She  was  so  very 
masculine  in  appearance,  however,  that 
the  most  appropriate  name  for  her  seemed 
to  be  “the  Bearded  Lady”— harking  to 
circus  sideshow  memories.  To  cap  the 
climax,  our  suspicions  that  she  was  an 
egg  eater  were  confirmed,  and  she  was 
told  off  for  the  next  Sunday  dinner. 

Here  is  where  the  hen’s  ability  as  a 
mind-reader  comes  in  again.  The  hatchet 
had  liardlv  been  ground  for  the  killing 
when  the  Bearded  Lady  developed  a  sud- 
den  inclination  to  set.  It  so  happened 
that  setting  hens  were  at  a  premium 
just  at  that  time,  and  it  was  determined 
to  give  her  a  chance,  not  however,^  with¬ 
out  some  misgiving,  because  it  was  feared, 
with  her  propensities,  that  she  might  eat 
her  eggs  instead  of  hatching  them.  The 
trial  was  made  and  the  Bearded  Lady 
set  like  a  rock.  Every  time  another  hen 
came  within  speaking  distance  of  her 
nest  she  raised  a  rumpus,  and  a  Grosser, 
more  persistent  setter  never  covered  13 
eggs.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  never  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  perfect  hatch, 
and  we  never  dreamed  that  the  Beaided 
Lady,  of  all  others,  would  march  off  her 
nest  with  13  little  fluffy  chickens.  But 
vhe  did,  and  a  better  hen  mother  never 
existed.  No  other  hen  was  permitted  to 
come  within  yards  of  her  brood*  without 
the  most  serious  to-do  on  the  part  of  the 
rooster-like  bird.  Such  a  good  mother  did 
she  make  that  we  kept  her  over  another 
season  for  brooding  purposes,  but  alas, 
her  one  supreme  effort  was  her  last,_  since 
she  left  her  eggs — those  that  she  did  not 
eat — and  proved  a  complete  failure.  So 
the  Bearded  Lady  went  the  way  of  all 
good  fat  liens,  leaving  only  the  memory 
of  her  appearance  and  her  one  great 
achievement. 

One  more  exhibit  and  I  close.  Enter 
“The  Squawker.”  This  hen  made  the 
greatest  fuss  imaginable  when  anybody 
or  anything  approached  the  nest  where 
she  was  either  laying  or  setting.  (This 
is  chicken  English,  and  the  terms  are  cor¬ 
rect,  although  they  may  seem  ungramma¬ 
tical.)  One  day  she  was  substituted  for 
a  setting  hen  which  had  left  her  eggs, 
and  although  the  case  seemed  a  forlorn 
hope  The  Squawker  brought  off  a  brood 
of  chickens.  These  she  mothered  very 
successfully  for  several  weeks,  keeping  up 
her  reputation  for  noise  the  while,  until, 
of  a  sudden,  she  began  to  pine.  All  was 
done  for  her  that  could  be  done,  but  one 
morning  she  was  found  dead  on  her 
nest.  The  poor  faithful  hen’s  dying  ef¬ 
fort  had  apparently  been  to  hover  her 
baby  chickens,  which  were  found  under 
her,  peering  out  from  under  her  stiffened 
wings  and  piteously  peeping  for  their 
breakfast.  W.  H.  browning. 


Rural  Extension  for 
Electric  Line 

On  page  1362  there  is  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  as  to  contributions  for  build¬ 
ing  a  rural  extension  of  an  electric  light 
line. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  Section 
12  of  the  Transportation  Corporations 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  amend¬ 
ed  1926,  which,  in  part,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Upon  written  application  of  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  any  building  within  100 
ft.  of  any  main  of  a  gas  corporation  or 
gas  and  electric  corporation,  or  a  line  of 
an  electric  corporation  or  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  corporation,  appropriate  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  requested  by  him  ...  it  shall 
supply  gas  or  electricity  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  lighting  such  building  .  .  .” 

The  section  also  makes  other  provis¬ 
ions,  including  a  penalty  for  refusal  or 
neglect  to  serve  within  10  days  after  ap¬ 
plication  of  $10,  and  $5  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  day. 

Note  particularly  that  written  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  made.  No  particular  form 
for  making  such  written  application  seems 
to  be  prescribed.  Presumably  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  request  the  service  desired 
and  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the 
published  tariff  of  the  company. 

It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  if  the 
title  of  the  extension  of  the  electric  light 


line  built  by  the  inquirer  is  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  company,  they  must  furnish 
electric  service  to  an  applicant  located 
within  100  ft.  of  the  line,  who  agrees  to 
pay  the  tariff  rates. 

The  electric  light  company,  if  it  wishes, 
could  file  a  tariff  providing  that  appli¬ 
cants  for  service  on  this  particular  ex¬ 
tension  who  had  not  contributed  toAvard 
the  cost  of  building  the  line,  would  be 
required  to  make  an  additional  payment, 
either  monthly  or  otherwise,  to  cover  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  line, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  demand  and 
energy  charges  provided  by  the  tariff  for 
customers  on  other  lines.  The  company 
can  make  a  contract  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent  who  is  building  the  line,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  additional  payments,  or  a 
part  thereof,  collected  from  neiv  cus¬ 
tomers  on  this  extension,  will  be  credited 
to  his  account.  Besides  the  first  cost  of 
the  line,  and  interest  thereon,  there  are 
other  elements,  such  as  maintenance,  in¬ 
surance  and  replacement  reserve,  which 
must  be  covered  in  some  way. 

It  is  also  possible  for  the  person  build¬ 
ing  the  line  to  retain  the  legal  title  to 
the  line,  but  make  a  contract  with  the 
company  by  which  they  are  to  operate  and 
maintain  and  be  responsible  for  the  line. 
This  is  a  “consumer-owned  line,”  and 
new  applicants  for  service  must  make  ar¬ 
rangements  Avith  the  OAvner  of  the  line. 
This  is  not  ordinarily  an  attractive  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  company ;  they  natur¬ 
ally  Avish  to  have  complete  control  of  the 
lines  which  they  operate. 

Arrangements  of  both  of  these  kinds 
have  been  made  at  various  times.  Either 
one,  but  particularly  the  latter,  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  friction  between  a  com¬ 
pany  and  applicants  for  rural  service,  and 
may  involve  the  company  in  a  neighbor¬ 


hood  quarrel.  Some  companies  have  en¬ 
tirely  discontinued  both  methods. 

So  far  as  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  to  serve  your  correspondent  is  con- 
ce  ned.  he  is  an  applicant  for  service  sit¬ 
uated  more  than  100  ft.  from  the  existing 
line  of  the  company,  and  therefore  does 
not  come  under  Section  12  of  the  Trans¬ 
portations  Law,  but  comes  under  some 
other  provision  of  laAAq  probably  Section 
65  Public  Service  Commission  Laiv.  The 
existing  provisions  of  the  company’s  pub¬ 
lished  tariff  as  to  rural  extensions  Avould 
ordinarily  apply  to  this  extension.  If  the 
applicant  does  not  consider  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  requirements  covering  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rural  extensions  are  reason¬ 
able,  he  can  apply  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  have  the  requirements 
modified.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  care¬ 
fully  study  the  requirements  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  of  the  company. 

A  form  of  tariff  provision  for  rural  ex¬ 
tensions  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
inquirer  is  contained  in  the  tariff  of  the 
Adirondack  Electric  PoAver  Corporation 
of  Schenectady,  which  provides  for  a 
minimum  monthly  bill  according  to  the 
number  of  customers  per  mile,  for  appli¬ 
cants  making  a  specified  deposit  at  the 
time  the  line  is  built,  and  another  mini¬ 
mum  bill  for  customers  making  no  such 
deposit.  According  to  information  avail¬ 
able,  this  tariff  would  appear  to  be  based 
upon  a  collection  by  the  company  of  IS 


per  cent  per  year  on  the  company’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  line,  and  half  that 
amount  on  the  customer’s  deposit  to  cover 
elements  other  than  first  cost.  Under  any 
circumstances,  minimum  monthly  bill  of 
$2.50  for  rural  service.  It  Avould  appear 
that  this  form  of  tariff  provision  for  rural 
extensions  seems  to  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

Quite  possibly  your  correspondent 
would  find  that  even  if  he  is  made  the 
“goat,”  and  tAvo  or  three  of  his  neighbors 
get  service  off  his  line  without  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  cost  of  building  it,  in  the  long 
run  he  is  better  off  than  under  the  “Adi¬ 
rondack”  form  of  tariff,  which  might  be 
put  into  effect  if  investigation  were  made. 

By  the  exercise  of  a  little  legal  in¬ 
genuity,  a  special  form  of  contract  and 
tariff  provision  could  be  devised  adequate¬ 
ly  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  the 
company  the  present  applicants,  and  fu¬ 
ture  applicants,  which  Avould  probably  in¬ 
volve  the  retention  of  a  certain  kind  of 
title  by  the  present  applicants.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  12  of  the  Transporta* 
tion  Corporations  Luav  Avould  not  then 
apply  to  future  applicants.  Such  special 
contracts  for  each  particular  case  would 
not  be  attractive  to  the  company  because 
they  are  complicated  and  involve  legal 
technicalities,  and  for  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  revenue  that  the  average 
farm  line  brings  in,  the  company  cannot 
afford  to  spend  much  time  in  working  out 
such  contracts.  J.  D. 


Count  Your  Blessings 

I,  too,  read  “Is  the  Eastern  Farmer  a 
Slave?”  with  much  interest,  and  the 
facts,  as  stated  are  all  too  true.  But 
why  not  giie  the  good  side  of  an  occupa¬ 


tion  as  well  as  the  bad?  I  think  that  if 
Ave  Avere  to  trade  places  with  the  people 
whom  Ave  knock  Ave  would  find  that  their 
pathway  Avas  not  streAvn  Avith  roses  by 
any  means.  We  would  undoubtedly  find 
that  the  family  mentioned  on  page  1330 
was  just  one  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff, 
and  that  the  fine  furniture  and  Packard 
car  Avere  bought  on  the  “dollar  doAvn  and 
a  dollar  when  you  catch  me”  plan,  and 
if  the  man  was  out  of  work  for  any 
leugth  of  time  they  would  lose  everything, 
and  what  they  had  paid  on  them,  for  Ave 
all  know  that  no  workingman  can  afford 
to  own  a  Packard. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  produce 
cannot  be  sold  directly  to  the.  consumer, 
but  until  people  in  general  are  more  hon¬ 
est  than  they  are  at  present,  and  more 
prompt  about  paying  their  bills,  give  me 
the  reliable  middleman  for  a  choice.  And 
these  same  middlemen  whom  Ave  do  be¬ 
grudge  a  commission  often  get  “stung,” 
and  of  course  the  honest  have  to  pay  the 
loss.  If  all  shippers  gave  full  value  the 
ai'erage  commission  would  not  need  to 
be  as  high.  I  know  one  middleman  who 
received  a  crate  of  blueberries ;  24  of  the 
quart  boxes  were  filled  Avith  rubbish,  only 
the  eight  top  boxes  contained  berries. 

Today  Ave  hear  much  about  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  western  farmer,  but  if  we 
easterners  kneAV  some  of  the  hardships 
that  were  endured  before  this  Avave  of 
prosperity  swept  the  West  (if  it  really 
has)  we  would  not  care  to  stand  in  the 
other  fellow’s  shoes  over  night. 

And  another  thing  we  must  remember; 
we  cannot  eat  our  pie  and  save  it,  too, 
and  that  seems  to  be  what  Ave  are  trying 
to  do.  We  want  our  city  cousin’s  pay 
envelope  and  the  country  life  as  Avell.  We 
don't  really  want  to  exchange  places  with 
the  .city  working  class — Ave  want  the  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  their  life  plus  the  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  ours,  and  they  Avant 
the  same  thing.  And  until  this  bugaboo 
of  envy  is  dispelled  and  Ave  get  right  down 
to  making  the  best  of,  and  appreciating 
what  Ave  have,  farmers  will  be  discon¬ 
tented. 

The  average  city  person,  with  stress 
on  the  average,  does  not  have  as  high 
standard  and  as  Avell-equipped  homes  as 
the  country  people.  A  survey  has  proved 
this.  We  are  apt  to  compare  our  lot 
with  the  wealthy  class.  We  think  the 
city  furnishes  more  amusement ;  so  at  does 
if  we  have  the  price.  But  the  kind  of 
amusement  Ave  would  want  our  daughters 
to  enjoy  is  usually  expensive. 

We  think  AA*e  are  paying  the  luxury  tax 
for  the  city  renters  who  oxvn  nothing,  to 
pay  taxes  upon,  but  even  these  people 
aren’t  so  fortunate.  A  tenement  is  a 
most  unbearable  place  to  raise  children. 
They  must  play  in  the  street  or  stay 
shut  up  betAveen  four  gloomy  Avails  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  four  stories  up ;  no 
swing  under  the  old  maple,  no  picnics  in 
the  orchard,  no  pets  to  love,  no  chickens 
to  feed. 

And  if  a  farmer’s  daughter  happens  to 
read  this  let  her  forget  to  envy  her  city 
cousin,  for  I  knoAV  from  experience  that 
the  envy  in  the  average  case  should  be  the 
other  Avay  round.  Trained  experienced 
girls  receive  from  $25  to  $40  a  Aveek,  and 
if  they  live  in  a  good  locality  they  must 
pay  from  $60  to  $80  a  month  rent  for 
tAvo  small  rooms,  kitchenette  and  bath. 
Usually  tAvo  or  three  girls  lease  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  share  expenses,  and  they  have 
to  hustle,  and  scrimp,  and  save,  and  turn, 
and  press,  and  Avasli  their  undies  at  night, 
to  have  them  clean  in  the  morning  (often 
they  have  only  one  set  at  a  time)  and 
many,  many  times  they  diet  from  neces¬ 
sity  and  not  for  beauty.  But  most  of 
them  are  happy  and  courageous ;  if  they 
buy  an  expensive  garment  they  expect  to 
make  many  sacrifices  to  pay  for  it,  but 
they  will  not  complain.  Oftentimes  they 
save  all  Winter  long  to  make  a  splurge 
for  tAvo  Aveeks  in  the  Summer,  and  the 
country  girl  who  meets  them  then  sees 
only  the  vacation  side  of  the  question, 
and  the  average  city  girl  is  mighty  care¬ 
ful  that  she  sees  no  other.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  these  girls  like  to  fool  us  and  make 
us  think  that  their  life  is  one  gay  lark, 
but  take  it  from  me,  girls,  it  is  not.  But 
I  do  think  that  they  teach  us  a  lesson  in 
loyalty.  The  city  is  their  home,  and 
though  there  are  disadvantages  they  do 
not  shout  them  to  the  Avorld,  but  try  to 
overcome  them.  And  it  should  be  the 
same  with  us,  Ave  have  chosen  our  job, 
farming  in  the  East,  and  we  should  boost 
it  or  quit  it ;  knocking  never  Avill  improve 
our  conditions.  Nor  should  Ave  alloAV  any 
feeling  of  inferiority  complex  to  creep 
into  our  attitude  toAvards  ourselves  or 
our  jobs,  for  we  knoAV  that  if  Ave  get 
right  doAvn  to  hardpan,  rock-bottom  facts, 
we  are  just  as  Avell  off  as  the  “butcher, 
the  baker  or  the  candlestick  maker,”  and 
wouldn’t  change  places  Avith  any  of  them. 

Massachusetts.  Florence  hadley. 


Pennsylvania  Oxen  Parade 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  oxen  shown  at  the  recent  York, 
Pa.,  pageant.  While  York  is  a  thriving 
manufacturing  city,  the  agricultural  di- 
A7ision  of  the  parade  Avas  a  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting  feature,  as  it  re¬ 
flected  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
vicinity.  thos.  madden. 


To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
Would  not  from  many  follies  free  us. 

If  Ave  ourselves  could  pick  the  “others” — 
Our  sweethearts  and  our  doting  mothers. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


The  York,  Pa.,  Pageant,  October,  1927 
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Here  and  There 

Agriculture  in  Peru 


[The  It.  N.-Y.  lias  readers  everywhere. 
This  is  a  large  world,  but  the  people  in 
it  cannot  well  be  separated.  They  are 
bound  together  by  common  ties.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  print  a  series  of  articles  showing 
how  some  of  our  people,  in  the  outlying 
corners,  make  their  living,  .  and  what 
they  grow.  The  first  article  in  this  line 
follows.  It  comes  from  Peru.  That 
country  has  a  great  future.  Humboldt, 
the  naturalist,  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  Peril  and  its  surrounding  territory 
would  be  the  center  of  civilization.  Other 
articles  will  appear  later.] 

Before  attempting  to  tell  anything 
about  cotton  a  few  generalities  will  be 
useful  in  making  these  short  notes  just 
a  bit  more  interesting.  Our  climate  is 
mild,  the  temperature  varying  between 
75  and  00  degrees  Fahr.  throughout  the 
year,  and  since  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  any  crop,  we  have  to 
irrigate.  The  soil  types  are  many  ot 
course,  but  the  two  that  predominate  are 
sandy  clays  and  what  we  here  call  sali- 
trosos”  (white  alkali).  The  farms  as  a 
general  rule  are  large,  though  there  are 
many  small  ones,  the  majority  of  which 
are  cash  rented  and  having  had  the 
same  tenant  for  many  years.  Our  farm 
help,  as  could  be  imagined,  is  ignorant, 
in.ffieient  and  lacking  all  ambition.  Our 
“liaciendados”  (farmers)  are  very  con¬ 
servative,  with  a  few  here  and  there  who 
have  the  spirit  and  go,  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions.  We  have  no  experiment  stations 
from  which  to  ask  help  or  advice  or  any 
other  agency  to  take  its  place.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  progress  is  slow. 

Plowing  with  oxen  is  still  a  common 
sight,  and  in  some  instances  the  ancient 
wooden  plows  are  used,  not  for  plow  ing 
but  for  making  “surcos”  (furrows). 
Within  the  last  few  years  many  tractors 
are  to  be  found  in  spite  of  our  inefficient 
help.  The  advantages  of  the  tractor  over 
oxen  are  that  land  under  pasture  is  ma¬ 
terially  reduced,  fields  are  large  and  farm 
help  is  not  very  plentiful.  Either  horses 
or  mules  could  not  very  well  compete 
with  tractors,  because  it  takes  a  vastly 
different  man  to  handle  a  good  team  ot 
horses  than  it  does  to  show  him  how  to 
drive  a  tractor.  Naturally,  not  entering 
into  the  mechanical  part  of  the  machine, 
natives  are  employed  in  its  operation.  I 
am  not  against  the  horse  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  am' a  lover  of  old  Dobbin, 
but  under  our  conditions,  tractors  are 
better.  I  speak  from  experience,  having 
imported  from  the  States  a  team  ot 
mares,  but  to  tell  what  has  happened, 
would  occupy  another  page  or  two. 

September  and  November  are  the  two 
best  months  to  plant  cotton;  first  bolls 
begin  to  open  about  the  first  ot  Apiil 
and  first  picking  may  start  about  the 
fifteenth,  our  seasons  being  the  opposite 
from  those  of  the  United  States 
one  outstanding  feature  of  our 
her?  is  that  Ave  are  able  to  secure  three 
crops  from  one  planting.  In  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  even  five  and  seven  crops 
may  be  harvested, '  but  the  question  ot 
profits  enters  before  that  stage.  >>  hat 
Ave  do  is  to  chop  off  the  old  stalks  and 
the  crop  of  neiv  stalks  is  soon  appearing, 
these  subsequent  crops  receiving  more 
or  less  the  same  general  care  as  the  first 
plants.  Production  compares  Avell  with 
the  United  States  and  I  dare  say  in 
many  instances  it  surpasses  it.  >\  it  Inn 
the  last  feiv  years  the  use  of  Peruvian 
guano  has  increased,  though  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  this  fertilizer  is  not. proper 
for  cotton,  same  coming  to  us  in  its  raw 
state,  consequently  Ave  have  to  apply  it 
by  hand,  making  this  operation  rather 

expensive.  -  . 

Over  in  the  Chinclia  Valley  part  of  the 
land  is  so  adapted  that  at  the  same  time 
that  cotton  is  planted,  corn,  beans,  gar- 
banzos,  SAveet  potatoes  and  sometimes 
even  yuca  are  put  in.  All  these  crops 
are  harvested  without  irrigation,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  returns  from  them 
pay  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
crop.  In  the  lea  Valley  a  great  part  ot 
the  cotton  crop  is  planted  in  Avliat  are 
called  “nozas.”  These  are  sort  of  reser¬ 
voirs  which  are  Hooded  previously  to 
planting,  and  the  land  does  not  recene 
any  more  Avater  after  this.  This  seems 
to  me  a  great  Avaste  in  tAVO  Avays ;  first, 
Avaste  of  Avater,  and  then  Avaste  of  land, 
not  to  mention  the  inconvenience  of  trans¬ 
porting  machinery  from  one  field  to  the 
other.  These  may  be  called  the  peculiar 
features  of  cotton  growing  in  these  three 
vallevs.  Of  course  the  valleys  of  lea  and 
Chinclia  also  get  three  crops  from  the 
same  planting. 

In  the  Pisco  Valley,  Alfalfa  would 
come  next  in  importance,  though  I  would 
place  grapes  in  the  other  tAvo.  We  groAV 
the  two  varieties  of  Peruvian  Alfalfa, 
smooth  and  hairy,  of  Avhieli  the  latter  is 
becoming  more  general,  due  to  the  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  good  seed  of  the  former. 
All  the  Alfalfa  is  used  for  open  pasture, 
no  hay  being  made.  The  tine  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  hay  is  completely  unknoAvn,  farmers 
do  not  need  it.  Alfalfa  fields  last  on  an 
average  of  eight  to  10  years  but  olfl  fields 
a  good  amount  of  grass.  This,  I 
is  the  principal  cause  for  the 
of  bloat  among  cattle  or  horses, 
gets  low  during  the  Summer 
but  since  there  is  always  more 
than  needed,  or  rather  the 
of  pasture  land  is  figured  to  fill 
the  needs  when  it  is  low,  there  is  not 
much  scarcity.  We  do  not  have  to  Avorry 
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about  inoculation  of  the  seed ;  it  grows 
anywhere. 

Outside  of  cotton  and  Alfalfa,  all  other 
crops,  such  as  corn,  beans,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  although  all  do  very  Ai-ell,  they 
are  planted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  no 
pains  are  taken  Avith  them.  I  have  heard 
some  farmers  say  that  because  it  is  corn 
or  beans  as  the  case  may  be,  it  needs 
only  one  spading  (cultivation).  True 
enough  these  crops  are  not  as  a  rule  ex- 
pecte  to  make  any  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  They  are  used,  one  might  say, 
as  filler  crops  for  land  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  could  not  be  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton.  A  bit  of  the  rotation  idea  of  crops, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  that.  True 
rotation  of  crops  could  not  very  Avell  be 
Tvactieal,  for  there  are  no  available  mar¬ 
kets.  A  great  variety  of  crops  could, 
without  doubt,  be  grown  if  there  were 
the  markets,  and  if  the  land  Avere  to  be 
more  subdivided  than  at  the  present  time. 
Farmers  are  also  prone  to  compare  any 
other  crop  with  the  returns  that  are  se¬ 
cured  from  cotton. 

As  for  stock  raising,  that  is  decidedly 
a  minus  quantity.  I  mean  purebreds  of 
beef  and  dairy  breeds.  The  same  is  true 
of  horses,  sheep,  SAvine  and  poultry.  All 
our  live  stock  is  mongrel  stock,  and  they 
are  a  sorry  lot  on  many  farms.  No  trou¬ 
ble  whatsoever  is  taken  to  improve  them, 
and  injudicious  inbreeding  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  helping  to  degenerate  the 


Auburn  stood  guard  all  night  at  the 
prison  dam,  Avhile  Avater  Avas  reported 
flowing  in  a  Avail  10  ft.  high  over  a  poAver 
dam  on  the  Genesee  River  at  Mount 
Morris. 

Maurice  Rosenberg  and  Maurice  Rubin, 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Florazona  Corporation,  100  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  which  guaranteed  sylph-like 
figures  to  fat  men  and  Avomen  “'without 
dieting  or  exercise,”  Avere  indicted  Dec. 
G  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  ou  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Corpulent 
Post  Office  Inspectors  ansAvered  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  sent  out  by  the  corporation 
and  took  action  when  the  promised  grace¬ 
ful  lines  failed  to  materialize. 

Dec.  5  Joseph  Pignatto,  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  poured  10  gallons  of  gasoline  into 
a  bathtub  to  wash  a  sheepskin  coat.  Six 
feet  away  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Grandquist 
was  cooking  at  a  gas  stove.  The  gaso¬ 
line  fumes  ignited,  and  both  Mrs.  Grand¬ 
quist  and  her  husband  Avere  burned  to 
death.  Pignatto  escaped  injury. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  50  other  oil 
companies  have  not  violated  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  as  charged  in  a  suit 
instituted  by  the  government  three  years 
ago,  a  special  master  in  chancery  re¬ 
ported  Dee.  5.  In  filing  his  findings  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  there,  the 
master,  Charles  Martindale  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  asserted  there  was  no  evidence 
that  there  existed  a  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  maintenance  of  a  mon¬ 
opoly,  price-fixing  or  pooling  of  patent 
rights.  He  recommended  the  dismissal 


Hauling  the  Cabbage  to  Market 


Motor  trucks  have  completely  re- 
Avagon  mules  Avithin  the  last  feiv 


strain, 
placed 
years. 

In  the  Avay  of  machinery,  tractors  are 
the  most  conspicuous,  nearly  every  farm 
having  one  or  more,  and  on  some  of  them 
there  are  truly  some  Avhite  elephants. 
Planters  or  cultivators  are  not  generally 
used,  though  they  are  bound  to  come,  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton  and  other  crops.  Oxen 
use  a  9-in.  plow  ivith  one  handle.  The 
most  common  farm  tool  is  the  spade, 
which  serves  for  all  purposes,  from  clean¬ 
ing  irrigation  ditches  to  leA'eling  land. 
These  spades,  I  understand,  are  specially 
made  for  this  trade  here  in  Peru. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  all  our  defects  and  shortcomings,  we 
are  progressing  slowly,  it  may  be  said, 
though  surely.  Our  biggest  need  at 
present  is  more  education,  for  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  hands,  and  better  social  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  latter.  Our  biggest  dratv- 
baek,  howecer,  is  that  Ave  are  a  one-crop 
community.  What  can  your  readers  do 
to  assist  people  who  are  willing  and  ready 
to  be  assisted?  av.  A’,  del  solar. 

Peru. 


measure  does  not  provide  for  carrying 
out  the  Treasury  recommendations  for 
repeal  of  the  Federal  inheritance  tax. 

Finally  and  definitely  President  Cool- 
idge  announced  Dec.  6  that  he  Avould  not 
be  his  party's  nominee  for  another  term. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  prepared  speech 
to  the  members  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  he  added  that  his  de¬ 
cision  made  at  Rapid  City  would  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  he  called  on  the  Republican 
Party  to  continue  vigorously  the  task  of 
selecting  his  successor. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  nation’s 
$4,000,000,000  dairy  industry  has  been 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  director. 
The  new  “czar”  is  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Avho  was  chosen  Dec.  1  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council  at  its  com-ention 
at  Chicago.  “Development  of  the  $4,- 
000,000.000  dairy  business  has  made  it 
necessary  for  an  executive  director,”  said 
M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the  council.  Dr. 
Larson  AA’as  largely  responsible  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
in  1924,  and  for  several  years  was  head 
of  the  dairy  department  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  _law  requiring  that  a  dog  accused 
of  killing  or  wounding  sheep  be  put  on 
trial  for  his  life  the  same  as  a  man  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  in  County  Judge  E.  W.  Senff’s 
court  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  Dee.  5.  Kaiser 
Bill,  a  German  police  dog,  property  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Gay,  was  the  defendant, 
charged  with  killing  some  and  Avounding 
others  of  a  flock  of  30  sheep  belonging  to 
J.  PreiAitt  Young.  The  trial  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  after 
ten  AA'itnesses  had  been  heard  and  the  case 
given  to  Judge  Senff  for  a  decision  Kaiser- 
Bill  Avas  held  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Mrs.  Gay  entered  an  appeal  and 
the  dog  Avas  placed  under  $300  bond,  but 
the  court  ruled  that  the  dog  must  be 
chained  at  his  OAvners  home  until  the 
January  term  of  court.  Kaiser  Bill  Avas 
in  the  court  room  during  the  trial.  He 
Avas  defended  by  Attorney  W.  B.  White. 
County  Attorney  II.  W.  Sullivan  con¬ 
ducted  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Young,  own¬ 
er  of  the  sheep,  told  ihow  he  had  shot  at 
the  dog  and  Avounded  him  in  a  front  foot. 
This  Avound  was  the  means  of  identifying 
the  dog.  which  xvas  formally  placed  under- 
arrest  by  Sheriff  W.  B.  Robinson  on  a 
Avarrant  sworn  to  by  Young.  Blood 
stains  also  had  a  part  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion. 


DOMESTIC.  —  Acting  quickly  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  the  ’Vermont 
Legislature,  in  special  session  Nov.  30, 
passed  the  bill  recommended  by  Gov. 
Weeks,  authorizing  an  issue  of  $8,500,000 
in  bonds  for  restoration  of  higlnvays  and 
bridges  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  flood.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  sole 
responsibility  for  restoring  the  higliAx-ays 
and  bridges.  It  also  provides  the  means 
to  raise  the  funds  for  restoration  of  cer¬ 
tain  State  buildings.  The  State  also  is 
authorized  to  restore  liigliAvays  and 
bridges  which  ordinarily  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  municipalities. 

The  Genesee  River  rose  to  record 
heights  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  2  to 
flood  the  valley  betAveen  Rochester  and 
Scottsville,  inundating  roads,  seriously 
interrupting  transportation  and  driving 
many  persons  from  their  homes.  .  The 
Weather  Bureau  at  JamestOAvn,  in  the 
center  of  inundated  Chautauqua  County, 
announced  that  the  total  rainfall  of  the 
last  month  Avas  10.07  inches,  as  Com¬ 
pared  with  an  aA-erage  monthly  rainfall 
of  3.398  inches  for  the  last  six  years.  Out¬ 
ride  of  the  Canisteo  and  Chadakoin  val¬ 
leys,  Avliere  the  damage  appeared  to  be 
greatest,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Seneca  Falls, 
Rochester,  Mount  Morris  and  other  com¬ 
munities  Avere  seeking  relief  from  high 
Avater.  Inmates  of  the  State  l’rison  at 


of  the  suit  for  want  of  equity.  The  suit 
AA-as  brought  in  1924  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  procedure  obtained  because 
the  government  represented  it  to  be  of  un¬ 
usual  importance.  There  not  only  is  no 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Martindale  reported,  but  it  is 
patent  that  competition  is  actual  and 
genuine,  and  the  marketing  rivalry  keen. 
The  master  could  find  no  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  defending  companies  pro¬ 
cured  patents,  as  contended  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  further  a  conspiracy  and  to 
“freeze”  out  rival  companies. 

Eight  persons  met  death  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  a  boarding-house  at  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  Dec.  G.  Six  of  the  victims  Avere 
residents  of  the  Dingess  section  of  Mingo 
County.  Several  of  them  had  come  to 
Williamson  to  testify  in  the  murder  trial 
of  Elijah  Wellman  and  his  three  sons.  The 
fire  originated  in  a  halhvay  between  two 
sections  of  the  rooming  house  about  6 
A.  M.  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  the 
eight  Avere  trapped  AA-lien  flames  cut  off 
the  stairway  at  the  front  of  the  building. 

Philip  Dana,  nine  years  old,  and  his 
brother,  Antonio,  eight,  of  522  Old  Toaa-ii 
Road,  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island, 
were  droAvned  Dec.  G  in  the  pond  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Cameron  at 
Grassmere,  Staten  Island.  Their  bodies 
were  recovered  a  half  hour  later  by  police 
reserves  and  a  fire  company.  The  tAvo 
boys  “played  hookey”  from  school  and 
Avent  to  the  pond  with  their  sled  to  coast 
down  the  hills,  finally  coasting  doAvu  the 
steepest  incline  and  being  unable  to  stop 
their  sled  before  it  ran  on  the  pond  and 
crashed  through  the  ice. 

WASHINGTON. — Chairman  Borah  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
said  Nov.  30  he  Avould  reintroduce  at  the 
coming  session  his  resolution  proposing 
recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  gov- 
ernment  by  the  United  States.  While  the 
Senator  believes  there  is  a  steadily  mount¬ 
ing  sentiment  for  recognition,  especially 
among  the  business  men  of  the  country K 
he  entertains  little  hope  of  early  action 
on  the  measure. 

The  first  major  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  iioav  Congress,  the  new  $230,000,000 
tax  reduction  bill.  AA-as  introduced  in  the 
House  Dec.  G.  The  total  reduction  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  measure  is  about  $11,000,000 
above  the  maximum  cut  of  $225,000,000 
recommended  by  the  Treasury.  Included 
among  the  proposed  rate  revisions  are  the 
folloAviug  :  Reduction  from  13  Jg  to  11% 
per  cent  in  the  tax  rate  on  corporation 
incomes  and  increase  from  $2,000  to  $3,- 
000  in  exemptions  granted  to  corpora¬ 
tions  with  incomes  not  exceeding  $25,000. 
Slicing  in  half  of  the  sales  tax  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  a  similar  cut  in  the  tax  on 
club  dues.  Increase  from  75  cents  to  $1 
the  exemption  on  admission  tickets.  The 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Keeping  Carrots 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  keep 
carrots  for  the  Winter?.  I  have  put 
mine  into  bushel  boxes  in  sand,  being 
careful  to  keep  them  from  touching.  I 
put  them  in  soon  after  they  were  taken 
from  the  ground.  I  have  some  that  1 
have  not  put  into  sand  yet,  and  they  have 
begun  to  get  soft.  E-  i.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  plan  you  speak  of  is  a  good  one 
and  will  usually  succeed  fairly  well.  Most 
people  who  have  a  few  carrots  to  keep 
put  them  into  pits  outside.  They  select 
a  well-drained  place  where  the  water  will 
not  stand.  A  little  mound  or  hill  is  good 
for  this  purpose.  Then  they  dig  a  round 
hole,  say  3  ft.  deep,  pack  straw  at  the 
bottom,  pile  in  the  carrots,  and  mound 
them  uix  above  ground.  The  whole  thing 
is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  and 
about  a  foot  of  soil  on  top  of  that.  A 
small  box  or  drain  tile  is  put  down  into 
the  carrots,  and  brought  up  above  the 
top  of  the  mound.  This  carries  off  the 
gases  and  foul  air,  which  usually  form 
m  the  pit  so  that  if  handled  in  this  way 
there  is  little  if  any  trouble. 


Hyacinthus  Candicans;  “Old 
Man” 

1.  I  have  some  Hyacinthus  candicans. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  them 
through  the  Winter?  How  do  they  in¬ 
crease?  Mine  just  grew  larger,  had  no 
bulblets.  2.  I  am  enclosing  a  branch  of 
a  shrub  known  locally  as  ’‘old  man.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  botanical  name  of  it? 
It  grows  about  12  to  18  in.  high,  has  no 
flowers  that  I  could  see,  simply  stayed 
green  all  Summer.  It  is  very  fragrant. 
Seems  to  have  a.  creeping  root.  A.  Z. 

Calverton,  N.  Y. 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  now  known  as 
Galtonia  candicans,  the  Summer  hyacinth, 
is  of  doubtful  hardiuess  where  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  severe,  even  when  heavily 
mulched,  but  if  possible  to  leave  it  out 
over  Winter  it  grows  stronger  year  by 
year.  We  should  think  it  safe  on  Long 
Island,  if  a  heavy  mulch  is  applied,  but 
it  has  not  survived  the  Winter  outside 
with  us  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  It  is 
quite  easily  propagated  by  seed. 

2.  The  familiar  old  plant  known  as 
"old  man”  or  southernwood  is  Artemisia 
Abrotanum.  It  is  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  but  has  long  been  in  cultivation. 
It  bears  heads  of  small  yellow  flowers, 
but  these  rarely  appear  in  this  locality. 
It  is  grown  for  its  aromatic  foliage;  old- 
fashioned  people  used  to  fold  a  sprig  of 
southernwood  in  a  clean  handkerchief,  to 
give  fragrance.  It  is  related  to  several 
other  aromatic  herbs,  including  worm¬ 
wood  and  tarragon. 

Propagating  Clematis 
Jaekmanni 

How  can  I  propagate  Clematis  Jac-k- 
inanni  ?  *•  c* 

Washington. 

Clematis  Jaekmanni  can  be  propagated 
very  easily  from  layers.  Bend  down  a 
vine  of  the  ripe  wood  and  at  each  joint 
cover  it  with  soil  pegging  it  in  place.  It 
is  likely  to  make  a  bunch  of  roots  at 
every  joint.  Milieu  these  joints  are 
rooted,  cut  each  bunch  of  roots  with  the 
attached  stem  to  form  a  separate  plant 
and  they  should  grow  very  well.  These 
continuous  layers  as  they  are  called  are 
very  often  made  with  vines.  V  itli  a 
woody  shrub,  it  is  usual  to  bend  down  the 
tip  of  a  branch  and  root  that  about  8  or 
10  inches  from  the  end,  cutting  off  this 
tip  when  rooted  to  form  a  separate  plant. 
The  rooting  is  aided  by  cutting  a  slight 
heel  in  the  bark  on  the  under  side.  The 
principle  of  layering  is  that  of  rooting  a 
cutting  without  detaching  it  from  the 
parent  plant.  This  work  is  best  done  in 
Spring.  Clematis  Jaekmanni  likes  a  rich, 
light  loam  and  an  open  situation.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  requires  very  little  care 
after  once  started. 

Removing  Buckthorn  from 
Clover  Seed 

What  should  I  do  for  my  clover  seed 
that  is  full  of  buckthorn?  Does  the  buck¬ 
thorn  seed  stay  in  the  ground  like  wild 
mustard?  o.  S.  B. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

Buckthorn  is  hard  to  separate  from 
dover  seed.  It  will  lie  in  the  ground  for 


years  and  years.  By  all  means  do  not 
sow  the  clover  seed  if  it  has  much  buck¬ 
thorn  in  it.  The  best  way  for  you  to  do 
is  to  send  it  to  some  commercial  cleaning 
company  and  have  it  properly  cleaned. 
It  takes  a  good  outfit  to  remove  buck¬ 
thorn.  H.  B.  T. 


Blackberries 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  market 
blackberry  for  this  vicinity?  What  would 
be  considered  a  fair  average  number  of 
quarts  per  acre?  What  would  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  quart  be?  What  size  crop 
may  be  expected  the  year  following  the 
planting?  F.  w.  B. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Eldox-ado  blackberry  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  yield  of  blackberries  runs  all 
the  way  from  3,600  to  3,200  quarts  per 
acre,  as  a  rough  figure.  The  price  varies 
considerably.  The  retail  price  is  from  20 
to  30  cents  per  quart,  but  the  price  to 
producer  would  be  12  to  15  cents.  You 
will  get  no  fruit  the  first  year  and  per¬ 
haps  one-tliird  of  a  crop  the  next  year. 
The  third  year  from  planting,  however, 
you  should  have  a  full  crop.  H.  B.  T. 


My  Best  Method  of  Keeping 
Apples 

Until  three  years  ago  it  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  keep  apples  longer  than 
January  1  to  15.  I  had  tried  several 
methods,  but  none  seemed  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Then  an  idea  came  to  me  that  pack¬ 
ing  in  dry  sand  might  possibly  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  method.  I  had  several  flour  bar¬ 
rels  and  plenty  of  dry  sand  was  in  the 
road  close  by.  I  put  a  layer  of  sand 
about  4  in.  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  then  a  layer  of  apples,  one  apple 
deep,  being  very  careful  not  to  select  any 
but  good  or  sound  apples,  and  then 
wrapped  each  one  in  a  small  piece  of 
newspaper,  and  continued  with  the  above 
process  until  the  barrel  was  full. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  tried  the  sand 
method,  but  without  wrapping  the  apples 
with  paper,  and  the  result  was  about  one- 
half  of  the  apples  were  rotten  in  about 
two  months’  time,  but  with  the  paper  and 
sand,  they  keep  well  until  early  or  mid¬ 
dle  Spring.  Again,  when  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
per  they  do  not  have  that  disagreeable 
earthy  taste  as  when  packed  in  direct 
contact  with  the  sand.  I  keep  them  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  doesn’t  drop 
below  50  degrees.  w.  h.  harrison. 

Virginia. 


The  Plane  Tree 

Some  time  ago  the  plane  tree  (Platanus 
oeeidentalis)  was  recommended  as  a 
good  quick-growing  shade  tree.  From  my 
own  observation  of  it  in  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  South  Jersey  it  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  because  it  is  attacked  by  a 
fungous  disease  each  Spring  when  the 
leaves  are  only  partially  developed.  The 
leaves  dry  up  and  for  a  week  or  two,  per¬ 
haps  longer,  the  limbs  are  as  bare  as  in 
midwinter.  Finally  new  leaves  put  out. 
Fortunately,  climatic  conditions  are  such 
that  the  trees  are  not  always  attacked 
seriously  each  year,  but  usually  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  be  apparent.  The  only  preventive 
is  a  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  the 
buds  are  bursting  or  the  leaves  just  push¬ 
ing  out. 

The  London  plane,  which  for  years  has 
been  sold  by  our  nurserymen  as  the 
Oriental  plane  (Platanus  orientalis)  is 
a  far  better  tree.  It  is  quick  growing, 
making  not  less  than  40  ft.  in  12  to  15 
years.  The  disease  which  attacks  P.  oc- 
eidentalis  seldom  attacks  the  London 
plane.  Sometimes  the  terrapin  scale  at¬ 
tacks  the  London  plane  but  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  trees  I  have  seen  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  those  infested  with  this  insect 
are  comparatively  few.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  London  plane  is  the  fastest 
growing,  hard-wooded,  long-lived  tree  one 
can  plant.  It  makes  a  line,  large  head 
with  dense  foliage.  It  does  not  have  the 
picturesque  form  with  curious  zigzagy 
branches  of  P.  oeeidentalis. 

New  Jersey.  ,  barker  t.  barnes. 

An  Early  Garden  Plant 
Wrinkle 

Where  one  desires  a  few  early  toma¬ 
toes  and  cabbage  plants,  also  melons  for 


home  use,  I  find  the  following  method 
can  be  used  with  good  results : 

Get  most  any  kind  of  small  cardboard 
boxes,  such  as  those  used  for  oatmeal, 
corn  flakes,  etc.,  and  fill  with  equal  parts 
of  good  garden  soil  and  finely  px*epared 
scrapings  from  the  barnyard,  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly.  Plant  four  or  five  seeds  in  each 
box  and  keep  in  a  warm,  sunny  place. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  by  sprinkling  lightly 
with  water  once  a  day.  When  the  plants 
form  several  leaves  I  thin  to  two  of  the 
best  or  healthiest  looking  plants.  Work 
occasionally  with  a  fork  or  knife  but 
not  deep.  On  bright,  warm  days,  place 
the  boxes  outdoors  on  the  south  side  of  a 
building  where  the  sun  shines  warm  and 
no  wind. 

When  seasoix  and  plants  permit  trans- 
plantiixg  in  open  border  I  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  box,  so  as 
the  plants  will  not  be  disturbed  or  growth 
checked.  Be  sure  to  cover  entire  box 
with  soil.  In  this  way  I  have  the  above 
plants  ready  to  set  out  in  open  border 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  my  neigh¬ 
bor  who  waits  to  sow  the  seed  in  open 
border.  I  also  have  vegetables  and  mel¬ 
ons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  my 
neighbor.  W.  H.  H. 


Setting  a  Privet  Hedge 

Will  you  tell  me  bow  to  set  a  privet 
hedge?  I  wish  to  make  100  ft.  of  hedge. 
Should  the  hedge  be  planted  in  double 
rows,  staggered?  How  should  the  ground 
be  prepared  for  same  ?  G.  A.  H. 

W orcestei*,  Mass. 

Your  privet  hedge  should  be  planted 
singly,  not  in  double  rows  staggered,  for 
if  it  is  ti-eated  properly,  the  single  plants 
will  become  very  thick  at  the  bottom.  The 
ground  should  be  well  tilled  and  may  be 
treated  either  with  manure  or  with  coni 
or  other  fertilizer  suited  to  field  crops. 
Two-year  plants  are  desirable  and  may  be 
set  12  to  15  in.  apart.  In  setting  them  put 
them  about  4  in.  deeper  than  they  were 
originally  planted.  When  this  is  done, 
other  roots  form  above  the  original  root 
system,  and  the  plant  is  much  more  likely 
to  throw  out  a  thick  growth  at'  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  may  then  be  sheared  to  even 
height.  If  you  are  planting  in  Fall,  give 
a  good  mulch  over  the  surface  after  they 
ai'e  set.  Some  Winters  the  California 
privet  dies  out  quite  badly  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but;  if  the  roots  are  not  killed,  you 
get  a  very  good  growth  afterwards,  which 
should  make  a  thick  hedge.  However-, 
mulching  is  always  desirable. 

Petunias  from  Seed;  Culture 
of  Callas 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Petunia 
seeds  in  the  Spring?  How  are  ealla  lilies 
grown?  I  have  a  small  greenhouse  and 
I  am  only  starting  in.  c.  K. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Petunias  may  be  soxyn  in  the  green- 
house  early  in  Februai’y".  It  is  advisable 
to  sow  only  the  best  strains  of  double 
Petunia  seed,  as  this  will  give  a  good 
many  single-flowered  plants.  The  double- 
flowered  plants  have  a  much  stockier  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  singles,  so  they  can 
usually  be  picked  out  before  they  bloom. 
Sow  in  boxes  about  three  inches  deep. 
Put  a  shallow  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  in 
bottom,  if  this  is  at  hand,  then  fill  with 
soil,  making  it  firm,  and  give  a  watering- 
sufficient  to  wet  the  soil  through.  When 
it  has  settled  roughen  the  surface  slightly, 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  top ;  then 
smooth  with  a  piece  of  wood.  This 
smoothing  is  all  the  covering  needed  by 
the  seeds,  which  are  very  small.  A  pane 
of  glass  or  piece  of  damp  cloth  put  over 
the  box  will  prevent  the  soil  from  drying 
out  before  the  seed  germinates.  It  is 
easy  to  wash  the  tiny  seeds  out  of  the 
soil,  so  any  watering,  if  needed,  must  be 
carefully  done. 

The  ealla  lily,  botanically  Zantedeschia 
aethiopica,  requires  rest  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  xisual  plan  is  to  dry  them  off 
gradually  after  flowexdng,  then  leave  the 
roots  in  the  pots,  in  a  dry  place,  during 
th„  Summer.  Florists  often  stoi-e  the 
pots,  lying  on  their  sides,  under  a  green¬ 
house  bench.  In  September  the  roots 
are  repotted ;  they  require  plenty  of 
room,  and  a  good  loanx  well  supplied  with 
old  maixure.  Put  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  pot  (broken  crocks  or  cinders)  so  that 
the  soil  will  not  become  stagnant,  though 
callas  need  plenty  of  water.  When  potted 
water  rather  sparingly  at  first  until  root 
growth  becomes  active,  then  water  nxore 
freely.  As  growth  progresses  occasional 
liquid  manure  may  be  given.  A  temper¬ 
ature  around  55  degrees  is  congenial,  aixd 
the  plants  should  have  plenty  of  sunlight. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  Rlone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall. 


30$  x  341*2  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Brice  in  lots  of  60  or  more  . Owe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . 70c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . 7«c  each 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


□  A  V  C  I  Listen — the  fastest  steam  engine 
■  w  ■  made.  Think  of  it!  3,000  to  5.000 
rpm.  Far  faster  than  any  airplane  motor,  this 
powerful  British  Made  engine  will  run  your  biggest 
models.  NO  BATTERIES  OR  ELECTRICITY.  The  W0R- 
MAR  engine  is  the  only  one  made  with  the  standard 
Meccano  base  (permission  of  the  Meccano  Co.)  Send 
post  card  for  free  circular  or  mail  us  check  or  money 
order  for  only  S3.25  and  engine  will  be  sent  post 
paid.  COLONIAL  IMPORT  CO.,  Box  216,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers 

One  Barrel  Dishes — Not  lessthan  100  pieces.  Contains  not 
less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce 
dishes, 'platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.,  SS.SO.  Factory  im¬ 
perfections.  Same  on  decorated,  $9.  If  freight  is  over 
$1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHIN*  CO.,  Depf.  J.  Do,l«n,  M»s«. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows,  $22.00  up. 
WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mir. 

La  Orangeville,  N,  \ . 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20doz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA 


Start  Right— Make  Money 

Gettlie  factsabout  Washington  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Our  Booklet  telle  how  to  have  a 
paying  crop  one  year  after  planting: 
how  to  produce  stalke  1  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  such  ae  have  brought  $15 
per  dozen  bunches  on  N.  Y.  market. 
Write  today:  it’s  free. 

[  Rlvervlew  Farms,  Box  R,  Bridgeton.  N.J?’ 


Guaranteed  Healthy  —  True-to-Name 

Our  new  Fall  Catalog,  now  ready  pictures 
and  describee  “Certified”  Fruit  Trees, 
also  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
Roses,  Berries,  Hardy  Flowers— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  home 
grounds  at  growers’  prices.  Write  for 
vour  copy — today. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

26  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  V. 


iend  for 


E  E  Catalog 


Premier  and  Mastodon 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties  to 
select  from.  New  lower 
price  list  just  off  the  press. 
Skipping  Season  Oct.  15th. 
to  May  1st. 

SPECIAL:  2-Tear  Con-Sp.OO  Per 
.  0  —  r 


cord  Grape  Vines 


-  100 


F  W  Tnwnsenrl  Xr  25  VINE  STREET 

i^.  vv.  i  ownsena  oc  sons  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —  the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


P.I..J  U  pi- J.  Write  for  descriptive  list. 

dGIGCt  NGW  UlGuS  Prize  winning  varieties. 

Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gxilliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Starting  a  Plant  Business 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  start  a 
little  crop  of  rose  plants?  We  own  two 
acres  of  gardens,  but  the  vegetables  don’t 
pay.  We  have  a  big  farm  we  can  use, 
two  cows  for  manure.  How  much  will 
it  cost  for  a  small  hothouse?  p.  m. 

Holbrook.  Mass. 

Starting  a  little  crop  of  rose  plants 
is  indefinite.  If  roses  for  cut  flowers  are 
indicated,  initial  cost  and  overhead  are 
large,  and  there  is  not  the  field  for  small 
beginners  that  formerly  existed.  Modern 
rose  houses,  with  their  iron  and  concrete 
construction  and  steam  heat,  are  costly, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

If,  however,  you  are  considering  field- 
grown  roses  for  outdoor  planting,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  begin  in  a  modest 
way.  We  should  not  depend  on  roses 
alone,  however,  but  work  into  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  plants.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  prospects  seemed  better  for  sell¬ 
ing  perennials.  Every  owner  of  a  home, 
however  modest,  shows  interest  in  them, 
and  nursery  dealers  report  increasing 
sales. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  read  and 
study  anything  possible  on  the  subject 
of  hardy  plants  during  the  coming  Winter. 
It  is  possible  that  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Amherst  could  supply  bulle¬ 
tins  on  the  subject.  Procure  catalogs 
from  leading  dealers  in  such  plants,  and 
buy  a  small  collection  of  plants  in  the 
Spring.  Prepare  to  grow  plants  from 
seed,  sowing  the  seed  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  Such  plants  as  columbines, 
Sweet  Williams,  larkspurs,  Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis  and  Canterbury  bells  grow 
readily,  and  will  give  something  to  sell 
the  following  season. 

Cow  manure  is  excellent  for  peren¬ 
nials.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
growing  such  plants  calls  essentially  for 
garden  conditions ;  it  means  a  great  deal 
of  work  concentrated  in  a  small  area.  It 
is  quite  practical  to  set  the  plants  in 
rows  3  ft.  apart  so  as  to  give  horse  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  rid  of  weeds  before  planting.  Poorly 
prepared  weedy  ground  is  no  place  for 
perennial  plants. 

Cost  of  a  hothouse  cannot  he  estimated 
closely :  probably  Amherst  has  some  bul¬ 
letins  on  greenhouse  building,  and  you 
can  get  outline  of  costs  from  any  firm,  of 
greenhouse  builders. 


Winter  Care  of  Colorado 
Spruce 

Will  you  give  the  Winter  care  of  young 
Colorado  spruce  trees  which  were  set  out 
last  Spring?  Many  in  this  neighborhood 
in  other  Winters  have  been  winter-killed. 
Also  give  the  method  of  keeping  them 
growing  symmetrically.  T.  C.  E. 

Scituate,  Mass. 

We  have  had  no  difficulty,  in  carrying 
young  Colorado  spruce  trees  over  our 
severe  Winters  provided  the  seed  was  se¬ 
cured  from  the  northern  section  of  the 
country.  Sometimes  when  the  seed  is 
from  the  South  there  seems  to  be  less 
vitality  than  where  the  seed  is  gathered 
iu  a  more  severe  climate.  However,  we 
would  suggest  that  T.  C.  E.  might  cover 
the  ground  around  the  tree  with  a  litter 
of  stable  manure,  or  if  not  possible,  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  ordinary  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the 
frost  in  and  from  going  too  deep. 

Usually  the  blue  spruce  grows  natural 
ly  into  a  symetrical  tree.  However,  if 
the  tendency  is  to  grow  one-sided  the 
branches  where  most  of  the  growth  is 
made  cau  be  trimmed  in,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  the  growth  into  the 
other  side  of  the  tree :  also  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  more  than  one  leader 
growing.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
cutting  off  all  surplus  branches  that  tend 
to  assume  a  leadership. 

Massachusetts,  j.  w.  adams  kubs.  co. 


Sawdust  for  Keeping’  Sweet 
Potatoes 

It  is  often  a  difficult  task  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  to  keep  a  few  bushels  or  bar¬ 
rels  of  sweet  potatoes  during  the  Winter 
for  home  use.  Up  to  Christmas  is  about 
at  long  as  he  can  generally  keep  them. 
I  find  that  to  keep  from  5  to  25  bushels 
there  is  no  better  method  than  putting 
up  in  d ry#  sawdust.  I  put  about  4  in.  of 
sawdust  iu  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  large 
box.  then  a  layer  of  potatoes,  and  so  on 


until  the  barrel  or  box  is  full.  I  find  an 
ideal  place  to  keep  them  is  in  an  open 
shed  on  the  south  side,  I  put  up  an  old 
vinegar  barrel  full  the  above  way  a  year 
or  two  ago  and  placed  it  in  my  wood- 
house  on  the  south  side  (which  was  part¬ 
ly  open)  where  the  sun  shone  in  from 
about  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  they  kept 
until  after  Christmas,  I  did  not  find  three 
rotten  or  , chilled  potatoes  in  the  entire 
barrel  of  nearly  four  bushels,  and  believe 
they  would  have  kept  well  until  middle 
of  Spring.  I  find  it  doesn’t  require  a 
close  house  to  keep  them,  as  in  this  way 
they  more  often  get  too  hot  than  too 
cold.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  East 
and  South.  w.  h.  harrisok. 

Virginia. 


Keeping  Over  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Plants 

May  I  have  information  as  to  how  to 
keep  Chrysanthemum  plants  over  for 
next  year  after  they  are  through  bloom¬ 
ing?  How  do  you  make  slips  from  them? 
I  have  two  very  lovely  Chrysanthemum 
plants  which  have  come  from  a  florist’s 
greenhouse  of  color  and  formation  which 
I  would  like  very  much  to  keep,  and  get 
slips  from.  Can  slips  be  made  from  the 
cut  flowers  also?  w.  F.  P. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

After  the  Chrysanthemums  have  ceased 
flowering,  the  tops  may"  be  cut  off.  and 
the  plants  put  in  the  cellar  and  kept  mod¬ 
erately  dry.  In  February  .or  March, 
bring  the  plants  to  a  sunny  window. 


where  shoots  will  start  from  the  roots. 
These  shoots  are  used  for  cutting  in 
April  and  May.  The  cuttings  are  rooted 
iu  sand,  and  are  then  potted  in  2^-in. 
pots,  in  a  mellow  loam  with  a  mixture 
of  well-rotted  manure.  In  amateur  cul¬ 
ture,  the  young  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
border  in  May.  The  border  where  they 
are  planted  should  be  moderately  rich  and 
moist.  If  desired  for  indoor  bloom  such 
plants  may  be  lifted  before  frost,  and  set 
in  pots  or  boxes  to  bloom  in  October  and 
November.  If  large  and  showy  flowers 
are  desired,  all  but  the  center  bud  of 
each  cluster  may  be  pinched  off,  as  soon 
as  the  buds  show. 

Rooting  cuttings  from  cut  flowers  is 
not  very  practical.  The  wood  is  usually 
too  hard,  and  it  is  not  a  congenial  time 
of  year  for  propagating. 


Cortland  Apple  Continues 
Popular 

The  Geneva  Station,  where  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple  was  produced,  is  getting  many 
favorable  reports  about  it,  because  of  its 
high  quality  and  ability  to  keep  well.  It 
is  a  cross  between  Ben  Davis  and  McIn¬ 
tosh,  and  displays  all  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  flesh  that  have  made  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties 
in  the  East.  With  its  late  ripening,  it 
supplies  the  market  with  a  fruit  that  is 
the  equal  of  McIntosh  for  one  to  two 
.months  longer,  and  hangs  to  the  tree  much 
better  than  does  McIntosh. 


Storing  Canna  Roots 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  preserve 
Cannas  for  the  Winter,  that  is,  to  pre¬ 
vent  dry  rot  during  the  Winter  months? 

Newport,  R.  I.  e.  o.  j. 

Canna  roots  should  be  dug  after  the 
tops  have  been  blackened  by  frost,  and  the 
tops  cut  off,  leaving  a  few  inches  of  stem 
attached  to  the  roots.  They  should  be 


dug  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the  root 
and  should  be  dried  out  thoroughly  in 
the  open  air  before  they  are  put  in  stor¬ 
age.  They  may  then  be  laid  on  shelves 
in  a  cellar  where  they  will  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost.  They  must  not  be  kept 
warm.  Just  the  same  conditions  as 
those  most  desirable  for  keeping  potatoes 
will  be  found  suitable.  If  the  earth  does 
not  adhere  to  the  roots,  it  is  well  to  throw 
a  thin  covering  of  soil  over  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  shriveling.  Some  of  the  choice  va¬ 
rieties  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  cellar 
storage  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  rot 
but  most  Cannas  of  strong  growth  will 
keep  all  right  if  they  are  thoroughly 
dried  before  put  in  storage  and  then 
given  a  slight  covering  of  dry  earth. 


Top-working  Quince  to  Pear 

Owing  to  the  bad  quince  market  in 
this  section  I  have  decided  to  discontinue 
the  growing  of  30  or  35  quince  trees, 
three  years  old.  I  would  like  to  change 
them  over  to  Bose  pears.  Could  this  be 
done?  I  understand  that  it  can  be  done, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way.  If  the  grafting  is  success¬ 
ful,  please  tell  me  if  the  results  will  be 
all  right  for  the  Bose  pear.  M.  b.  r. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

The  quince  can  be  top-worked  to  the 
pear,  but  it  is  a  questionable  practice 
commercially.  Pears  on  the  quince  are 
most  successful  on  the  free-growing  An¬ 
gers  quince.  The  pear  is  usually  budded 
low  on  the  quince  so  that  none  of  the 
quince  stem  is  above  ground.  The  com¬ 
mon  quince  is  not  so  free-growing,  and 
would  not  unite  so  well  as  the  Angers 
quince.  Furthermore,  the  quince  trunk 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  borers, 
which  are  a  serious  menace.  It  might  be 


better  either  to  pull  the  quince  trees  out 
and  replant  with  pears,  or  else  to  grow 
the  quince  trees  for  whatever  their  crop 
is  worth.  So  far  as  the  Bose  variety  is 
concerned,  it  does  well  both  on  quince 
and  on  French  pear  roots.  You  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  the  fruit  ripen  earlier  than 
on  French  roots,  and  to  have  it  of  espe¬ 
cially  good  size.  H.  b.  t. 


Attracting  Winter  Birds 

Bird  lovers  living  in  the  country,  on 
the  outskirts  of  cities,  or  near  parks  can 
easily  attract  10  or  12  kinds  of  Winter 
birds  to  their  homes,  according  to  Dr. 
Leon  A.  Hausman,  ornithologist  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Beef  suet  and  sunflower  seeds  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Hausman  as  attractive  food 
for  these  Winter  visitors.  Dr.  Hausman 
describes  some  simple  devices  for  display¬ 
ing  these  foods  so  that  the  birds  will  come 
right  to  the  window  sill.  He  says :  “Set 
a  crooked  branch  or  small  log  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill,  letting  it  lean  outward  at  an 
angle  or  stand  bolt  upright.  Fasten  it 
securely  and  then  tie  the  suet  on  it  using 
a  great  many  turns  of  soft  white  string. 
Enough  wrapping  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  prying  off  large  pieces 
of  suet  and  flying  away  with  them.” 

He  warns  against  using  wire,  as  it  will 
injure  the  bills  of  the  birds.  The  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  are  exposed  in  a  half  of  a 
coeoanut  shell  suspended  from  some  little 
twig  jutting  off  the  branch.  Both  the 
suet  and  coeoanut  shell  should  be  at 
least  2  ft.  away  from  the  window  pane. 
Twigs  or  pine,  hemlock  or  some  other 
coniferous  tree,  are  placed  near  the  suet 
and  shell,  and  around  the  window,  so  as 
to  break  the  colder  winds  and  provide  a 
place  where  the  birds  can  alight.  Among 
the  birds  which  are  mostly  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  feeding  station  are  the  black- 
capped  chickadees,  white-breasted  nut¬ 
hatches,  woodpeckers  and  tree  sparrows 
or  Winter  chippies. 


He  :  “I  have  seen  the  specialist,  and  he 
tells  me  that  I  must  give  up  smoking 
cigarettes  at  once !”  She  :  “Oh,  can't  you 
hold  out  a  little  longer.  We  only  want 
22  coupons  to  get  that  porridge  sauce¬ 
pan.” — London  Passing  Show, 


Mr.  Charles  II.  Brush,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  this  picture  showing 

how  peas  grow  up  there. 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

47  years’  experience— propagation  on  whole  root, 
imported  seedlings— planting  on  upland  ground — 
assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit  from 
Kellys  trees. 


Association  and  ourselves  to  be  true-to  name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  variety  before  you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the  1928  Kelly  Cata¬ 
log-shows  fruits 
in  color  and  con¬ 
tains  much  valua¬ 
ble  fruit-growing 
information  for 
small  and  large 
growers.  We 
have  no  agents — 
yon  deal  direct 
with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

137  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  V. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

i&ds 

True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees! 


Make  $500. 

ton 200.  xSe 


Send  for  our  new  FREE  Book,  and 
learn  how  you  can  make  $500  to  $1200 
per  acre  from  strawberries  and  other 

small  fruits.  One  man  made  $1800  from  an 
acre.  Another  made  $627  from  only  %  acre. 
Others  make  $100  to  $300  and  better  from  only 
small  gardens.  Our  New  F ree  Book  tells  allabout 
the  wonderful  Thorobred  Pedigree  Plants  that 
are  responsible  for  thesebig  profits,  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Written  by  a  man  who  is  making 
money,  it  really  tells  you  how. 

Get  your  pencil  now 
and — •  164) 

Writejor" 

FREE 
BOOK. 

Just  write  your  name 
and  address  across  the 
lower  corner  of  this  ad , 
cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to 
u3.  We’ll  send  you  ’ 
this  inspiring,  in¬ 
structive,  money¬ 
making  book  at 
once,  FREE  and 
postpaid. 

R.  M. 

KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2154 
Three  River* 

Mich. 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Your  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
"ill  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard  i 
Write  for  catalogue. 

IVe  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Florida  season  is  exceptionally 
early  this  year.  Cabbage  came  in  about 
two  weeks  ahead  of  time  and  now  we 
have  strawberries,  the  first  arrivals  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2  a  quart.  Florida  peppers  which 
have  recently  been  selling  $2  to  $2.25  a 
crate  have  been  coming  in  for  some  time, 
in  fact  they  were  offered  in  Philadelphia 
before  the  New  Jersey  product  was  off 
the  market.  String  beans  were  in  light 
supply  last  week  and  only  a  few  Lima 
beans  were  available,  the  best  selling  at 
around  $4.50  per  % -bushel  basket.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  also  contributing  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commodities  which  add  to  the  va¬ 
riety.  Peas  from  the  Pacific  Coast  State 
have  been  selling  well  at  $5  to  $5.50  per 
40-lb.  crate,  and  there  has  been  some  de¬ 
mand  for  chicory.  California  lettuce  has 
been  a  little  easier  as  a  little  more 
Arizona  lettuce  is  being  shipped.  As  to 
the  vegetables  being  raised  nearer  home 
there  has  been  very  little  change.  Root 
crops  were  dull,  nearby  carrots  selling 
1%  to  214  cents  a  bunch  and  the  best  cut 
carrots  in  %-bushel  baskets  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  40  to  50  cents.  Parsnips  were  gen¬ 
erally  quoted  at  35  to  75  cents  per  %- 
bushel  basket  and  white  turnips  were  lit¬ 
tle  wanted  at  15  to  35  cents  a  basket. 
Cabbage  has  been  doing  slightly  better, 
the  firmness  being  attributed  to  the  snow 
which  was  thought  would  interfere  some¬ 
what  with  shipments  out  of  New  York 
State.  There  was  very  little  trading  in 
the  onion  market  and  $1.45  per  100-lb. 
sack  was  about  the  selling  price  except¬ 
ing  on  fancy  stock  which  was  occasionally 
held  as  high  as  $1.75  a  sack.  Long 
Island  growers  express  a  good  many 
Brussels  sprouts  to  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  and  these  have  been  wholesaling  re¬ 
cently  at  12  to  14c  a  quart  for  good  stock. 
Spinach  sold  well  and  the  market  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  bushel  for 
Texas  and  Maryland  stock.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  also  been  selling  a  little  better 
but  prices  showed  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Potatoes  remained  unchanged, 
Pennsylvania  120-lb.  sacks  round  whites 
selling  $2.40  to  $2.50  a  sack.  Apples  were 
in  moderate  supply  and  continue  to  sell 
well.  The  windfalls  and  culls  are  about 
cleaned  up  and  some  very  fine  nearby  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  offered  from  storage.  In 
the  carlot  market  West  Virginia  A  21- 
in.  Staymans  brought  $4.75  per  barrel 
and  bushels  $2.25  to  $2.35._  Fancy  near¬ 
by  Romes  were  quoted  $2.25  to  $2.50  and 
fancy  Delicious  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  slightly  larger  last 
week  but  fine  fresh  eggs  were  scarce  and 
the  demand  readily  absorbed  the  limited 
offerings  of  high-grade  stock.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  to  54c  on  fresh  extra  firsts  and 
firsts  ranged  47  to  48c  a  dozen.  Fresh 
seconds  continue  to  sell  at  comparatively 
low  prices,  28  to  30c,  only  a  cent  or  two 
above  the  same  grade  of  storage  eggs.  As 
usual  there  was  a  limited  amount  of  spe¬ 
cially  selected  candled  eggs  for  carton 
trade  which  brought  a  premium  of  6  to 
9c  a  dozen  over  fresh  extra  firsts.  There 
was  a  fair  demand  for  storage  eggs  and 
the  market  held  up  well,  storage  packed 
extra  firsts  selling  at  34c  and  firsts,  32 
to  33c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings 
were  reduced  to  about  90,000  cases,  6,- 
000  less  than  last  year  at  this  time,  but 
the  cold  storage  holdings  for  the  entire 
country  are  a  little  larger  as  indicated  by 
a  report  on  26  'cities  which  showed  2,166,- 
067  cases  on  hand  Dec.  3  compared  with 
2,089.549  cases  last  year  same  date. 

Trading  was  rather  light  and  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  live  poultry  Avere  car¬ 
ried  along  from  day  to  day  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  irregular.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
fowl  sold  generally  around  25c  while 
mixed  colors  ranged  20  to  25c  and  Leg¬ 
horns  aA'eraged  about  18c  a  lb.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  Spring  chickens  were  pre¬ 
ferred  and  brought  more  than  the  larger 
birds,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  26 
to  27c,  mixed  colors  23  to  25c  and  Leg¬ 
horns  about  21c  a  lb.  Muscovy  ducks  and 
mixed  colors  averaged  20c.  White  Pekins 
ranged  23  to  25c  a  lb.  Turkeys  were 
quiet.  The  demand  for  fresh-killed  tur¬ 
keys  was  slow  and  the  market  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier,  fancy  nearby  ranging  48  to 
52c.  The  better  grades  of  fresh-killed 
fowl  were  steadily  held,  heavy,  barreled 
packed  stock  ranging  25  to  29c,  medium 
sizes,  22  to  25c,  and  lightweights,  19  to 
21c  a  lb.  Nearby  chickens  in  barrels  were 
quoted  up  to  35c,  4  to  414-lb.  sizes  and 
214-lb.  birds  selling  30  to  32c  while 
broiler  sizes  topped  the  market  at  36  to 
38c  a  lb.  Fresh-killed  ducks  ranged  25 
to  30c  as  to  quality. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

High-grade  Timothy  was  scarce  and 
was  kept  well  cleaned  up  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  holding  firm  at  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton. 
Under  grades  Avere  plentiful  and  the 
market  Avas  quiet,  No.  2  Timothy  selling 
$17  to  $17.50,  best  clover  mixed  sold  at 
the  same  price.  Straight  rye  straAV  held 
firm  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton  and  wheat  straw 
$14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dressed  and  live  poultry  supplies  are 
good  and  prices  on  dressed  are  called 


weak.  Eggs,  uoav  quoted  under  new 
regulations,  are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c ;  tubs, 
46  to  50c ;  dairy,  43  to  44c ;  storage,  42 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  neAV  fiats, 
28  to  39c ;  longhorn,  29  to  30c ;  limburger, 
31  to  32c ;  block  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs, 
easier ;  nearby  fancy,  54  to  55c ;  grade 
A,  48  to  50c ;  grade  B,  42  to  45c ;  grade 
C,  30  to  40c ;  unclassified,  25  to  55c. 

Poultry. — Dressed ;  Aveak,  foAvls,  28  to 
33c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c ;  chickens,  25 
to  35c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  24  to 
28c ;  turkeys,  45  to  53c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  foAvls,  18  to  25c ;  springers,  23 
to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c ;  ducks, 
22  to  24c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ;  turkeys,  35 
to  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  Aveak ; 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  King, 
Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Wealthy,  $1.75 
to  $2.25 ;  Greening,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Spitzenberg,  $2  to  $3-;  Northern 
Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Shoav,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
Jonathan,  western,  box,  $2.65  to  $3; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious, 
$3.25  to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  Aveak ;  liome- 
grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.35 ;  150-lb.  bags, 
$3.25  to  $3.35;  SAveets,  steady;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Ma¬ 
lagas,  lug,  75c  to  $1 ;  Muscatel,  85c  to 
$1 ;  Emperor,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  pears,  Kieffer, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Bartlett,  Cal.,  box,  85c 
to  $2. 

Beans  and.  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
pea,  CAvt.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  red  or  Avhite  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ; 
marrow,  $9  to  $9.50.  Onions,  slow ; 
lxome-groAvn,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  100-lb. 
sack,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables — Beans,  Cal.,  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  caulifloAver,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
celei*y,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  cucumbers,  Fla., 
hamper,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  eggplants,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt,  60 
to  65c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
parsley,  doz.,  35  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  85c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.10 ;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  bskt,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  turnips, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  watercress,  doz.,  35  to 
50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  strong ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
common,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to 
$15 ;  oat  straAV,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $32.50 ;  standard  middlings, 
$33.50 ;  red-dog,  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $44.25 ;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $46.50  ;  hominy,  $42.25  ;  gluten, 
$39.60 ;  oat  feed,  $16.75.  c.  H.  b. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  70c;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz., 
24  oz. ;  pullet,  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  lie ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c ;  SAveet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.)  — 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c ;  beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  neAV, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  2c ;  red,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bell,  5c ;  dry, 
lb.,  4c  ;  celery,  2  bchs  for  25c ;  caulifloAver, 
lb.,  8c ;  Concord  grapes,  lb.,  6c ;  endive, 
lb.,  12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  pis:.,  35c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsley, 
bch,  10c ;  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes, 
home-grown,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  85c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  foAvls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats.  —  Round  steak,  Avestern,  lb., 
28c ;  porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sir¬ 
loin,  western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  28c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb., .  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  38c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous — Honey,  card,  20c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  SAveet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  straAvberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordAvood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  Aveight,  25  to  26c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c ;  foAvls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  30c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  25c;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
45  to  52c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60  to  75c ;  butter, 
lb  60  _to  65c;  eggs,  crate,  $20  to  $21; 
retail,  55  to  75c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40c ;  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3.50 ;  Savoy  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$4  to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  :  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.50  ;  onions,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50  ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  endive,  doz.,  60c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c ;  crate,  50  to  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  neiv,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Beets,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage, 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $3  to 
$4 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75 
to  85c ;  caulifloAA-er,  doz.,  $1  to  $3 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to 
60c ;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
<  oz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  Boston,  <hd,  crate, 
81  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1 ;  parsnips, _  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  green, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  red,  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  _bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ; 
rutabagas,  bskt,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75  to 
80c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  .$1.25 ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  1*4  to  2c ;  tomatoes,  h.h., 
lb.,  20_to  25c ;  turnips,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  75  to  80c ;  Aregetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Fall  Pippins,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Hubbards- 
ton,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King,  bu..  $2 ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3;  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Pound  Siveet,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Suoav, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tallman  SAveet,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pears,  Kieffer,  bskt,  75c ; 
bu.,  $1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  foAvls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c;. light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 
^Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
55  to  60c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  65  to  70c ; 
pullets,  doz.,  cases,  45  to  50c ;  doz.,  55  to 
60c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to 
40c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Steamed 
honeyL  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
65c ;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25 ;  buckAA*heat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
ease,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  Avalnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

December  1,  1927. 

NoA’ember  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.32 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3, 

$2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.52 

@$0.52V2 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.5114 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.42 

@ 

.50 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .4014  @ 

.4114 

LoAver  grades  . 

,  .3914  @ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.3314  @ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.40 

@ 

.46 

Remwated  . 

.40 

fa) 

.4014 

SAveet,  fancy  . 

.53 

@ 

.5314 

Extra  . 

.52 

@ 

•5214 

Firsts  . 

.44 

@ 

.51 

Seconds  . 

.42 

@ 

.4314 

CHEESE - STATE  WHOLE 

MILK 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . . . . 

$0.28 

@$0.2814 

Average  run  . 

.2714 

Under  grades  . 

.23 

@ 

.2514 

-  EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  AA*liite  . . 

$0.57 

@$0.58 

Average  ertras . 

.54 

@ 

.56 

Extra  firsts  . 

.50 

@ 

.53 

Firsts  . 

.48 

@ 

.49 

Pullets  . 

@ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.50 

@ 

.57 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . 

.03 

@ 

.04 

Gathered,  best . 

.55 

@ 

.58 

Common  to  good  . 

.30 

@ 

.50 

Storage,  extra  fancy  . . . 

.35 14  fa) 

.36% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.3314 

Seconds  . 

.30 

fa) 

.3114 

Under  grades . 

.28 

@ 

.29 

Shell  treated 

.33 

@ 

.37 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.26 

Chickens . 23  @  ,32 

Roosters  .  .14 

Ducks  . 20  @  .24 

Geese  . 22 @  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 20@  .22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.37 

Fair  to  good . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . _ . 15@  .22 

Fowls  . 20  !30 

Ducks  . 22@  .28 

Geese  . 20  @  .26 

Turkeys,  dry,  State-Pa. — 

Toms . 46@  .50 

Hens  . 45  @  .49 

Md.,  toms . 46  @  .50 

Hens  . 45 @  .49 

Va.,  toms  . .  .45 @  .48 

Hens  . 44 fa)  .47 

Md.-Va.,  fair . 33 @  .43 

Old  toms . .30  @  .35 

Old  hens . 30@  .39 

No’wn,  toms . 43  @  .45 

Hens  . 42 fa'  .44 

Wn.,  toms . 42 @  .44 

Hens  . 42  @  .43 

Fair  to  good . 32  @  .41 

Souvn,  toms . 42@  .43 

Hens  . 41  @  .42 

Texas,  toms . 41  fa  .42 

Hens  . 40  @  .41 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .39 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30@  .34 

Old  hens . 30 @  .38 

Turkeys — Iced — 

Md.,  toms . 42@  .48 

Hens  . 42 @  .47 

Va..  toms . 42 @  .46 

Hens  . 41  fa  .45 

Md.-Va.,  good . 30 fa  .40 

Wn.,  toms . 41  @  .42 

Hens  . 40  @  .41 

Fair  to  good . 30  (o'  .39 

Wn.,  old  toms . 30fa'  .38 

Old  hens . 30  fa)  .36 

Squabs,  Avhite,  lb . 60fa>  .75 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs. . $12.00@15.75 

Bulls  .  7.25 @  8.00 

Cows  .  4.00fa>  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.50@17.00 

Culls  . .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  . 5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00 (a>  14.75 

Hogs,  130  to  225  lbs . 9.75  @10.00 

Roughs  .  8.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .22@  .30 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head . 8.00@13.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.25@$0.50 

Jacks,  pair  .  1.00@  1.25 

Tame,  lb . . . 20 @  .25 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.65 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.00 @  3.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs . * _ 3.25 @  3.70 

SAveet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . $1.00@$1.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .22 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . 12.00faY5.0O 

Carrots,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  3.25 

Celery,  rough,  crate . 75@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00 @  4.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Esc-arol,  bu . 50  @  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  6.00@  8.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.50@12.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 (?/  .40 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  . . .  1.25@  1.65 

Western,  yellow,  100  lbs.. .  1.90@  2.25 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.00@  1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1.00(a)  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.50@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  5.50 

Radishes,  bu .  2.00fa)  2.50 

Romaine,  bu .  l.OOfa)  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00@  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  20-lb.  crate . 50 fd)  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25@  1.80 

White,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  2.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.75 

Bbl .  3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  14- bbl.  box . 4.50@  8.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  l.OOfd)  3.00  ' 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 1.00@  1.15 


HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  .....  .  $22.00(d!23.00 

No.  2 . .17. 00 @19.00 

No.  3  . 14.00@10.00 

Clover  mixed . 16.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.5314 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . .  1.4914 


Corn,  No.  2  yelloiv  .  1.1014 

Oats,  No.  2  Avhite . .  .6514 

Rye  . .  1.21% 

Barley  .  1.02 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Power  Requirements; 
Horsepower 

1.  What  per  cent  higher  will  a  shaft 
turn  on  roller  bearing  than  on  babbitt 
bearing?  What  percent  higher  will  a  shaft 
turn  on  ball  bearing  than  on  babbitt 
bearing?  2.  How  is  the  horsepower  of  a 
gasoline  motor  figured  out?  G.  J.  D. 

Barberton,  Ohio. 

1.  The  power  required  to  turn  shafting 
is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  type 
of  bearing  used.  The  alignment  of  the 
shafting,  the  spee  1  of  rotation  and  the 
temperature,  together  with  the  type  of 
lubricant  used,  are  all  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  power  required  to  keep  up 
rotation.  Kent’s  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Handbook,  however,  summarizes  a  series 
of  tests  in  which  babbitt,  roller  and  ball 
bearings  were  used.  The  relative  amounts 
of  power  used  up  in  friction  by  the  1  ear- 
ings  tested  were  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ball  bearing,  1 ;  roller  bearing,  2.2 ; 
babbitt  bearing,  3. 

This  means  that  about  three  times  as 
much  power  was  required  to  turn  the  bab¬ 
bitt  bearing  as  was  needed  by  the  ball 
bearing  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  test.  Finder  other  conditions  of  tem- 


Troubie  with  Plumbing 

Can  you  help  me  with  my  bathroom 
troubles?  My  motor  and  pressure  sys¬ 
tem  and  bathroom  were  installed  two 
years  ago.  I  built  a  concrete  septic  tank 
under  plumber's  advice ;  have  never 
raised  lid  to  know  if  it  works  right.  Do 
you  think  it  is  constructed  right?  When¬ 
ever  toilet  is  flushed  water  bubbles  up  in 
wash  bowl  from  trap,  did  from  first.  For 
the  past  six  months  when  toilet  is  flushed 
the  second  time  within  30  minutes  the 
contents  disappear  entirely  and  then 
come  back  with  a  rush  and  run  toilet 
over  and  floods  floor.  F.  v.  K. 

New  York. 

The  sketch  sent  with  your  letter  indi¬ 
cates  a  ground  floor  bathroom.  In  an 
installation  of  this  kind  it  is  common 
practice  to  run  a  4-in.  cast-iron  soil  pipe 
up  through  the  roof  to  serve  as  a  vent. 
This  is  placed  close  to  the  stool.  A  sec¬ 
ond  vent  is  caulked  into  the  trap  and  per¬ 
mits  a  circulation  of  air  in  through  the 
vent,  through  the  horizontal  soil  pipe  and 
up  and  out  through  the  soil  stack.  This 
method  of  venting  gives  little  chance  of 
either  syphoning  the  water  from  a  trap 
or  of  forcing  it  out  by  air  pressure. 


Making  the  Tractor  Work  in  the  Woods 


perature,  lubricant  and  speed  the  results 
might  have  been  somewhat  different. 

2.  In  making  a  brake  horsepower  test 
of  an  engine  a  brake  is  attached  to  the 
flywheel  and  provided  with  a  tightening 
screw  so  that  it  can  be  tightened  until 
it  will  absorb  all  of  the  force  that  the 
engine  is  capable  of  putting  out.  An  arm 
is  attached  to  this  brake  which  rests  on 
a  pivot  supported  by  a  pair  of  scales  per¬ 
mitting  the  load  that  the  engine  is  earry- 
ing^to  be  weighed.  In  making  the  test 
the  R.P.M.  made  by  the  engine  are  ob¬ 
tained  accurately  by  means  of  a  speed 
indicator.  The  length  of  the  lever  arm. 
attached  to  the  brake,  is  measured  in 
feet  and  the  load  carried  by  the  scales  in 
pounds  obtained.  Horsepower  is  then 
found  by  multiplying  length  of  lever  arm 
by  2,  this  result  by  3.1410  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  supported  times  the  R.P.M. 
This  result  equals  foot  pounds  per  min¬ 
ute  and  if  divided  by  33,000  will  give  the 
actual  horsepower  of  the  engine.  The 
brake  of  course  should  be  lubricated  and 
water-cooled. 

A  formula  sometimes  used  to  secure  the 
approximate  horsepower  is  to  multiply 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by 
itself,  multiply  this  result  by  the  number 
of  cylinders  and  divide  the  result  by  2.5 

E.  H.  s. 


Concrete  Chimney 

Can  I  build  a  concrete  chimney  of  con¬ 
crete  cinders,  and  mix  a  little  lime  with 
that,  for  a  house?  Size  of  chimney  8x13. 
Will  it  be  as  safe  from  fire  as  the  brick 
chimneys  are?  mrs.  t.  j.  j. 

Hilton  Village,  Va. 

A  chimney  can  be  made  from  concrete. 
Fnless  used  by  an  expert,  however,  cin¬ 
ders  are  likely  to  result  in  poor  concrete 
when  used  as  aggregate.  Clean,  hard 
gravel  and  sand  are  better.  Also  there  is 
no  necessity  for  using  lime  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Dime  is  sometimes  used  in  cement 
mortar  to  make  it  handle  better  but  does 
not  give  it  any  greater  strength. 

A  steel  rod  should  be  imbedded  in  each 
corner  for  reinforcement,  as  a  chimney 
lias  to  undergo  a  great  deal  of  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  heat  inside.  The 
chimney  should  also  have  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  If  well  built  and  insulated  from 
the  woodwork  of  the  building  a  concrete 
chimney  should  be  as  safe  as  any. 

it.  H.  s. 


Your  present  trouble  may  be  due  to  the 
shallowness  of  your  septic  tank.  If  made 
but  3  ft.  deep,  but  little  space  has  been 
left  for  sludge  or  sediment  to  collect,  and 
this  material  may  now  be  choking  the 
lower  end  of  the  sewer.  The  inlets  and 
outlets  used  are  usually  Y’s  or  T's  with 
the  discharge  end  well  above  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  Baffle  boards  are  used 
simply  to  check  the  current  through  the 
tail,  and  prevent  or  lessen  agitation  when 
sewage  is  discharged  into  it.  k.  h.  s. 


Carburetor  for  Ford  Car 

I  have  a  Ford  coupe.  1923.  I  get  35 
to  40  miles  an  hour.  Do  you  think  that 
if  I  take  the  Ford  carburetor  off  and  put 
on  a  Pierce  Arrow,  Hupmobile,  Willys- 
Knight,  Chandler,  Lexington,  Kissel  or 
a  Buiek  carburetor  on,  I  would  get  still 
more  extra  power  and  speed?  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Changing  a  carburetor  in  the  manner 
suggested  is  likely  to  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  To  function  properly  a  carburetor 
must  be  designed  to  meet  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  air  velocity  through  it.  and  this 
in  turn  is  largely  a  matter  of  engine  size 
and  design. 

Carburetors  can  be  obtained  for  the 
Ford  which  are  more  refined  in  design 
than  the  regular  equipment,  and  these 
are  sometimes  used  to  replace  the  one 
with  which  the  motor  was  equipped  at 
the  factory.  The  usual  purpose  in  doing 
this,  however,  is  to  secure  smoother  run¬ 
ning  and  better  fuel  economy  rather  than 
increased  speed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
gains  secured  warrant  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  making  the  change. 

It  seems  a  better  practice  to  keep  the 
factory  equipment  of  the  motor  clean 
and  in  the  best  of  adjustment.  These 
parts  have  been  designed  to  work  with 
each  other  by  competent  engineers  and  if 
properly  cared  for  will  give  good  service. 
Thirty-five  to  40  miles  per  hour  is  about 
the  limit  in  safe  speed  with  a  light  en¬ 
closed  car.  Faster  than  this  is  inviting 
an  accident  for  the  driver  or  others. 

R.  H.  s. 


A  commentary  on  human  nature  is 
the  fact  that  a  mob  never  rushes  madly 
across  town  to  do  a  needed  kindness.  — 
Bridgeport  Telegram. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake! 


Put  Richness  Back 
in  the  Soil! 

All  men  who  have  made  good  money  at  farm- 
xx  ing  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  their  soil 
fertile  and  rich.  There  are  poor  years  and  good 
years  in  farming  but  the  man  who  puts  manure  on 
his  fields  in  the  right  way  will  reap  real  profits. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  machines  on  the  farm.  It  increases  yields, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  hurry  and  goes  on  building  bank  accounts. 

It  spreads  smoothly  and  evenly,  putting  on  just  as  light 
or  as  heavy  a  coat  as  you  want.  The  pitchfork  method  of 
spreading  cannot  equal  the  yields  that  follow  the  McCormick- 
Deering.  That  has  been  proved  many  times.  Besides  hand 
spreading  is  hard  work;  the  McCormick-Deering  saves  many 
hours  of  time  and  much  hard  labor.  Its  good  strong  beaters 
tear  the  manure  rapidly  and  spread  it  well  beyond  the 
wheels.  Ask  the  local  dealer  to  show  you  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Spreader  and  explain  its  mechanical  features. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 

McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreaders 


TRUCKS  *  WAGONS  *  WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  W  agons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


you  want  the  BEST  ROOFING  am 
ROOFING  PAINT  write  for 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  YV.  V* 


....  they  are  made  of  sound, 

.  close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
-  seasoned  wood.  They  are  an-  - 
*  chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
m  discount.  Time  payments  taken  • 

m  if  desired.  " 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y* 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-234  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1IIIIIII1II IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIMI 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

iiillililllllililllllillliliiiilliiiiililllilillllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Brighter  Future 

WE  no  longer  plant  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  .  .  „ 
Agriculture  has  become  a  sound  business,  depending 
on  the  volume  of  its  income,  the  same  as  any  other  business. 
....  Fortunately,  during  1927  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  for  the  farmer.  His  income  will  probably  be 
greater  this  season  than  last.  He  is  looking  into  a  brighter  future. 

By  investing  this  increase  in  income  wisely,  he  can  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  build  a  sounder  and  more 
profitable  business  undertaking.  Advisory  groups  and  agrb 
cultural  bureaus  are  available  to  help  him,  because  they 
realize  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  prosperity. 

It  is  in  accord  with  this  general  policy  that  the  work  of  all 
departments  of  the  N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  is  conducted. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 


of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON,  Miss. 


McCormick  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
445  S.  15th  Street 
SAN  JOSE 


PAPEC 

”  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality— More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted— Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

— “rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power”— “handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  US  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  sbiKJmSS? York 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


—RAW  FURS 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  tor  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  usa  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  cheek  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  anv  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO,  INC.,  148  West  27lb  Sired,  N.  Y.  C. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


TRAPTAfi^whhwire-  c°pper°r 

I  llnl  I  HUG  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don’t  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer, Summit,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  out 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W. 30th St.,IV.Y. 


ENGINES 


m 


Send  for 
my  new  chart 
...  ."How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine .” 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H- P.  for  your 
work.  My  68  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

60  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head., 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

r1899  Oakland  Ave.f  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1899  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  | 


KEROSENE.  GASOLINE 
GASOIL  distillate: 
OR  GAS 


NOWleSS  Than 


Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poul¬ 
try  Fence,  Poultry  Nesting, 

Sates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Cream  Sepa-_ 
rators.  Pipeless  Furnace  or  Paint  get  my  New 

i  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  the  bit?  savings  my  new  low  prices  save  you  this  season.  ■ 
Lowest  prices  in  IB  years.  I  pay  the  freight  —  guarantee  the 
quality.— *  Jim  Brown.  ^  I 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept,  4302  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y .  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .**  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


: 


SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT  AND  OTHERS  TELL 
THE  AMERICAN  FARMERS  ABOUT  ENG¬ 
LISH  FARMING  CONDITIONS. 

The  farmers  had  a  little  interview  in 
London  with  the  British  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  represented  by  several  of  the 
high  officials.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  promi¬ 
nent  scientist  and  agricultural  writer, 
gave  a  talk  on  co-operation,  including  his 
view  of  farming  affairs  in  general.  Sir 
Horace  rather  “spilled  the  beans,”  as  one 
of  the  farmers  said,  when  he  touched  that 
difficult  topic,  the  McNary-Haugen  bill, 
but  after  all  the  farmers  seemed  to  think 
he  agreed  partly  with  them  no  matter  on 
which  side  the  farmer  happened  to  be. 
Some  thought  he  was  blaming  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  not  organizing  more  closely  to 
make  the  politicians  carry  out  their  views, 
in  securing  enactment  of  the  bill.  Others 
insisted  he  believed  the  bill  to  be  rubbish 
which  nobody  really  wanted  as  law.  When 
(lie  discussion  threatened  to  get  down  to 
details  the  English  officials  called  a  halt. 

WHY  THE  DEPRESSION 
A  short  outline  of  English  farming 
conditions  was  given  by  11.  R.  Enfield. 
The  pressure  on  agriculture,  he  said,  is 
due. mainly  to  the  falling  prices  of  the 
last  seven  years.  They  fell  10  per  cent 
more  in  1925  and  6  per  cent  more  in 
1926.  The  cause  was  the  change  in  the 
purchasing  pay  of  money.  To  prevent 
the  continuance  of  uneven,  falling  prices, 
was  the  most  important  remedy.  A  farm¬ 


raising  on  a  large  scale.  Tlxe  steady  sup¬ 
ply  needed  could  be  obtained  by  co-operat¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  supply  of  uniform  and 
reliable  quality.  At  present,  he  said, 
there  was  no  co-operation  of  any  kind  in 
a  large  way  in  England. 

Some  success  had  been  obtained  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  milk.  There  was 
some  lack  of  leadership.  Small  farmers 
look  to  large  farmers  to  lead,  but  many 
large  farmers  make  money  outside  and 
are  not  much  interested  in  organizing  for 
co-operation.  One  of  the  visitors  asked 
whether  the  farmers  or  the  industries  are 
the  worse  off  in  England.  That  was  hard 
to  state,  said  Mr.  Thompson.  Most  of 
the  industries  are  not  doing  wrell  at  pres¬ 
ent,  because  of  competition  with  cheap 
money  countries  which  dump  their  sup¬ 
plies  on  British  markets.  There  was  need 
of  organizers  among  farmers.  “They 
must  do  it.  Countries  that  do  not  or¬ 
ganize  for  their  farmers  are  in  a  bad 
position,”  concluded  Mr.  Thompson. 

G.  B.  F. 


Sawdust  and  Shavings  in 
Manure 

On  this  farm  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time  plenty  of  sawdust,  old  and  new,  and 
quite  a  few  shavings.  They  came  from 


Ideal  Pig  Required  for  English  Bacon 


ing  depression,  he  said,  prevails  in  all 
gold  .standard  countries.  Farming  in 
other  countries,  Poland  for  instance,  is 
not  depressed,  said  Mr.  Enfield,  and  there 
was  no  trouble  of  the  kind  in  France  un¬ 
til  lately.  The  country’s  situation  was 
like!  that  in  1874-96,  when  the  spi'ead  of 
the  gold  supply  to  other  countries  caused 
depression  in  English  and  American 
farming  and  severe  competition  in  other 
business.  Wages  have  risen  75  per  cent 
above  the  level  before  the  war  and  hours 
of  labor  are  shorter,  thus  doubling  the 
actual  cost,  of  labor,  while  the  price  of 
farm  products  has  not  risen  to  any  such 
extent.  Some  lines,  oats  and  beef  cattle 
for  instance,  are  down  to  at  about  the 
pre-war  level.  Agricultural  prices  as  a 
class  in  many  countries  are  below  the 
general  level  of  other  goods.  The  farmer 
has  to  give  more  of  his  products  for 
what  he  buys.  In  addition  to  the  price 
situation  the  season  was  a  bad  one  for 
farm  products  in  genei'al.  In  short  the 
English  situation  described  by  Mi*.  En¬ 
field  reminded  the  visitors  of  our  own 
troubles  at  home,  but.  it  was  agreed  that 
English  farmers  might  be  in  worse  posi¬ 
tion  than  those  of  America  because  of 
lack  of  tai'iff  production  on  farm  products 
and  because  of  severe  competition  with 
cheap  farm  labor  and  farm  products  in 
other  counti-ies  of  Europe.  English  farm¬ 
ers  are  surely  having  a  hard  struggle  to 
keep  up  a  standard  of  living  which  has 
always  been  much  higher  than  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  which  ap¬ 
proached  somewhere  near  that  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Mr.  Enfield  i*epresented  of¬ 
ficial  British  agriculture  at  the  x-ecent 
Geneva  conference. 

English  ideas  on  co-operation  wei-e  out¬ 
lined  by  another  member  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  R.  J.  Thompson.  Mar¬ 
keting  in  England,  he  said,  had  not  been 
given  much  attention  until  the  past  two 
yeai’S,  but  progi’ess  was  being  made.  The 
hindrance  to  co-operation  was  in  part 
that  English  farmers  are  an  independent 
lot  and  like  to  conti’ol  their  produce,  not 
to  pool  it  in  common,  the  slogan  was 
“Oi’ganize,  Standardize  and  Advertise.” 
Witting  about  it  was  not  enough,  the 
farmers  must  be  shown  its  workings.  One 
step  was  to  find  out  what  the  dealers 
want  and  then  persuade  the  farmers  that 
they  must  produce  a  steady  supply  of 
what  is  wanted.  First  they  found  out 
from  the  dealei's  what  they  considered 
an  ideal  pig  for  market.  The  farmers  re¬ 
garded  the  opinion  of  dealers  with  more 
respect  perhaps  than  the  opinions  of  of¬ 
ficials.  The  idea  was  to  find  out  what 
the  buyer  wants  and  give  it  to  him.  The 
best  English  bacon  sells  a  little  higher 
than  Danish  bacon,  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  get  a  dependable  supply  of  the  prime 
English  product.  There  is  no  home  pork 


thousands  of  cords  of  logs  sawed  into  box 
lumbei*.  We  have  used  this  material  for 
bedding  down  animals,  oxen,  horses,  cows, 
pigs  and  hens.  Our  barn  was  constructed 
with  the  idea  of  using  large  quantities  of 
this  -stuff.  All  stock  is  kept  in  the  base¬ 
ment  on  earth  floor.  We  plan  to  keep 
three  or  four  inches  of  bedding  all  over 
the  space  occupied  by  the  animals,  30x70 
ft. 

After  it  becomes  well  saturated  with 
the  liquids  and  mixed  with  the  solids  it 
is  carried  out.  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
worked  over  by  hogs,  pigs  and  hens.  Acid 
phosphate  is  mixed  in  sometimes,  but  I 
think  ground  bone  gives  us  best  i-esults. 
We  like  wood  ashes,  to  be  put  on  the  land 
where  this  sawdust  manure  is  used.  Our 
land  ranges  from  loose  gravel  to  water 
deposited  sediment  2  ft.  thick.  We  find 
this  manure  gives  results  upon  all  of 
these  different  soils. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  sawdust  and 
shaving  pile  40  ft.  deep,  and  covering  a 
quarter  acre  of  land.  The  center  would 
heat  until  the  bits  of  bark ,  would  look 
like  charcoal  when  dug  out.  Forest  trees 
around  this  pile  soon  died,  but  an  apple 
tree  survived  several  yeafs  and  bore  ap¬ 
ples  with  the  sawdust  4  ft.  deep  around 
at.  The  apples  ripened  before  thei*e 
usual  time,  but  wei-e  worthless.  The  old 
matei-ial  gives  best  results  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  the  anhxials  prefer  the  new  stuff,  and 
so  do  we.  After  putting  in  sevei’al  two- 
horse  loads  of  new  sawdust  or  shavings, 
well  spread  around  the  stables  look  and 
smell  very  good. 

Some  old  straw  from  icehouses  nearby 
is  also  obtained  and  mixed  with  this  other 
bedding,  also  wild  hay  and  sometimes 
sand,  leaves,  sods,  odds  and  ends  from 
the  mangers.  Our  manure  pile  is  about 
twice  as  large  by  using  this  bedding,  but 
we  have  to  haul  either  the  bedding  or 
manure  only  a  short  distance.  The  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings  would  have  over-run 
half  the  farm  if  we  had  not  used  it  up 
some  way.  We  gave  away  thousands  of 
loads.  Now  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  it, 
and  we  need  not  use  nxoi’e  than  we  ac¬ 
tually  need.  Harris  e.  chase. 

Massachusetts. 
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All  Sorts 


A  Modern  Illinois  High 
School 

Four  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed 
a  story  about  a  school  contention  in  Cook 
Co.,  Ill.  There  was  a  picture  showing 
high  school  girls  uniformed  and  sent  to 
drum  up  votes  on  one  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  (page  907,  June  30,  1923).  The 
fight  has  just  had  an  interesting  settle¬ 
ment  after  a  Avar  that  lasted  a  decade. 
A  new  half  million  dollar  high  school 
for  the  township  of  Maine  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  58-acre  farm  for  which  $1,000 
an  acre  was  paid. 

The  fight  was  between  DesPlaines  and 
Park  Ridge.  Each  town  wanted  the  new 
school  within  the  limits  of  its  own  town. 
The  site  selected  by  the  voters  is  so  near¬ 
ly  central  that  a  student  almost  may 
enter  on  one  side  of  the  building,  walk 
across  and  emerge  on  the  other  side  into 
the  limits  of  the  contending  town.  It 
will  be  reached  by  a  network  of  hard 
roads,  making  it  accessible  from  every 
direction.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  from  a 
county  police  station  and  court,  and  as 
near  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  broad¬ 
casting  stations  (now  building)  in  the 
Chicago  district.  The  view  from  the  up¬ 
per  windows  will  be  over  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  landscapes  in  the  State, 
in  which  is  included  the  highly  attrac¬ 
tive  Park  Ridge  Country  Club. 

The  little  farm  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  in  the  county,  affording  a  wonderful 
diversification  of  crops.  It  is  now  farmed 
by  a  tenant  farmer.  The  farmhouse  was 
built  some  60  years  ago,  hidden  from 
view  from  the  roadside  by  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  of  some  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the 
County.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 


“Best  and  Easiest  Vocation” 

I  would  like  to  know  which  vocation 
is  the  best  and  easiest  to  learn  for  the 
future  or  near  future,  some  kind  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  vocation  or  an  electrical  vo¬ 
cation?  H.  T.  R. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  stranger  can 
give  much  help  in  such  a  question.  What 
do  you  want  to  do  as  a  life  work  and 
what  do  you  feel  that  you  are  best  fitted 
for?  We  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do 
with  the  work  of  nine  different  boys,  and 
they  seem  to  have  taken  up  nine  differ¬ 
ent  occupations — each  boy  trying  to  find 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and 
in  which  he  could  be  happiest.  For  there 
is  more  than  you  think  in  that.  If  a 
man  can  be  happy  and  hopeful  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  he  is  only  moderately 
successful  he  is  likely  to  be  a  better  citi¬ 
zen  than  if  he  climbs  high  in  some  pro¬ 
fession  and  comes  out  sour  and  hopeless. 
“The  best  and  easiest  to  learn !”  That 
combination  rarely,  if  ever,  is  found.  If 
we  could  be  a  young  man  once  more — 
seeking  for  a  vocation — we  should  try  to 
determine  what  we  were  best  fitted  for 
considering  capacity,  temperament  and 
natural  liking  and  having  chosen  a  voca¬ 
tion  we  should  give  everything  we  had  of 
natural  ability  and  hard  study  to  the 
task  of  mastering  it.  It  is  often  hard 
for  any  young  man  to  make  up  his  mind 
without  direction,  but  sooner  or  later  he 
must  make  the  final  decision.  Boys  of 
older  generations  were  usually  forced  to 
take  the  job  that  was  selected  for  them. 
They  had  far  less  chance  than  most  boys 
of  today. 


Hardy  Goldfish 

Is  there  any  kind  of  goldfish  that  will 
live  in  spring  water?  -  h.  m. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Any  kind  of  goldfish  will  live  in  spring 
water  if  the  proper  foods  are  present  and 
the  water  is  not  too  warm  nor  too  cold, 
properly  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  free 
from  injurious  chemicals.  The  fish  must 
have  food  for  growth.  If  natural  food  is 
not  present  artificial  food  must  be  given. 
The  natural  foods  are  living  creatures,  or 
are  produced  by  living  creatures.  Unless 
conditions  are'  right  for  these  smaller 
plants  and  animals  the  fish  are  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  keep  on  living. 

Most  fish  can  stand  considerable 
changes  of  temperature  if  not  too  sudden. 
For  each  species  there  is  a  best  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  goldfish  it  is  perhaps 
around  65  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  That 
would  be  too  cold  for  the  tropical  fishes 
that  are  kept  in  home  aquariums,  and 
avou Id  be  very  warm  for  trout  or  grayling, 
(loldfish  are  hardy  in  the  northern 


United  States  and  can  stand  water  at 
freezing  temperature,  but  they  will  not 
eat  more  or  grow  if  they  are  kept  colder 
than  about  40  degrees.  If  the  change  is 
very  gradual  goldfish  may  be  able  to  stand 
the  change  from  freezing  water  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  close  to  100  degrees,  but  a  rapid 
change  very  much  less  would  injure  them. 
Many  aquarium  pets  have  been  killed  by 
pouring  in  a  cupful  or  two  of  cold  water 
in  a  small  jar. 

A  proper  supply  of  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water  is  very  important  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  fish.  Either  too  much  or  too 
little  is  bad.  Too  much  dissolved  oxygen 
comes  when  the  water  supply  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  air  under  pressure,  especially 
when  the  water  is  cold.  Cold  water  dis¬ 
solves  much  more  oxygen  than  warm. 
When  fish  are  placed  in  water  containing 
too  much  dissolved  oxygen,  or,  rather,  dis¬ 
solved  air,  the  blood  quickly  becomes  over¬ 
charged  with  the  same  gases.  Eater  the 
gases  come  out  of  solution,  forming  small 
bubbles  inside  the  veins  and  arteries  just 
as  they  do  on  the  sides  of  a  bottle  filled 
with  cold  water  and  placed  in  a  warm 
room.  If  the  bubbles  lodge  in  a  place 
where  they  can  stop  the  blood  flow  they 
may  cause  death. 

Water  with  not  enough  dissolved  air 
causes  death  by  suffocation.  It  is  rather 
common  in  deep  wells  and  in  springs  that 
come  up  from  great  depths.  In  case 
there  is  too  much  or  not  enough  dissolved 
air  the  condition  can  be  corrected  by- 
aeration,  letting  the  water  run  down  in 
a  thin  sheet  over  rocks  or  shooting  it  up 


in  the  air  in  a  fine  spray.  If  there  is  too 
much  dissolved  some  will  be  given  up  if 
too  little  more  will  pass  in. 

Water  dissolves  almost  everything  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  As  it  falls  in 
rain  it  takes  up  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  gases.  Soaking  down 
through  the  ground  it  takes  a  little  from 
each  particle  of  the  soil  or  rock  it  passes. 
When  it  finally  reappears  in  some  spring 
or  well  it  may  have  a  strange  load  of  dis¬ 
solved  chemicals.  The  things  the  water 
takes  up  under  normal  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  be  such  as  will  injure  fish  seri¬ 
ously.  In  special  cases  where  man  has 
interfered  and  in  a  few  cases  in  nature 
the  dissolved  material  may  be  very  poi¬ 
sonous  to  fish.  Pumpings  from  a  copper 
mine  are  often  very  poisonous.  Water 
pumped  from  a  coal  mine  or  which  has 
seeped  through  the  pile  of  waste  at  the 
pit  mouth  may  kill  all  life  in  the  stream 
for  many  miles. 

If  the  spring  will  not  support  fish  life 
because  there  are  poisonous  chemicals  dis¬ 
solved  in  it  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to 
improve  matters.  If  the  fish  die  because 
the  temperature  is  not  right  or  because 
there  is  too  much  or  too  little  dissolved 
air  it  may  be  possible  to  make  it  better 
by  letting  the  water  flow  for  a  time  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  before  it  falls  into  the 
pond  where  the  fish  are  to  stay.  If  there 
is  not  enough  fall  to  allow  the  use  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  brook  between  the 
spring  and  the  pond  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  make  two  ponds,  the  one  nearest  the 
spring  to  be  as  broad  and  shallow  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  temper  the  water  before  it 
goes  into  the  other  pond.  The  fish,  of 
course,  will  be  kept  in  the  second  pond. 

Common  goldfish  are  hardier  than  the 
fancy  varieties.  They  can  be  bought  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  Fancy  goldfish  can  be 
bought  from  growers,  of  whom  there  are 
a  large  number  around  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  points  between.  Clerks  in  the 
places  where  common  goldfish  are  sold 
can  give  lists  of  such  growers. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Correspondence  Course  in 
Nursing 

Would  you  think  that  a  course  from 
the  school  of  nursing  of  which  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  advertisement  would  be  any  use 
to  a  poor  jjerson  ?  MRS.  E.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  nursing 
could  be  successfully  taught  by  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  through  the  mails,  but, 


as  in  other  trades,  personal  instruction 
and  actual  demonstration  are  needed  to 
make  a  competent  practitioner.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  an  intelligent  person  could 
learn  many  things  about  care  of  the  sick 
from  correspondence  courses  but,  if  you 
can  imagine  a  person  without  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  needle  trying  to  become 
an  expert  seamstress  by  reading,  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  nurse 
that  a  correspondence  course  alone  would 
be  likely  to  make.  After  one  has  laid  a 
foundation  by  hospital  work,  reading  of 
methods  and  principles  will  increase 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  the  foundation 
must  be  there  to  build  upon.  We  all 
learn  by  doing  and,  without  actual  doing, 
the  learning  is  apt  to  be  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  use.  The  same  instruction  afforded 
by  a  correspondence  course  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  reading  text  books ;  why  pay 
a  correspondence  school  more  than  text 
books  would  cost? 

There  are  schools  for  so-called  prac¬ 
tical  nurses  that  do  not  require  a  three 
or  four-year  course  and  that  are  quite 
competent  to  turn  out  young  women  able 
to  give  ordinary  cases  of  illness  all  the 
attention  that  they  need  from  a  nurse. 
These  should  be  supported,  and  young 
women  of  intelligence  and  in  good  health 
Avho  Avish  to  become  nurses  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  them.  There  is  a 
very  great  deal  in  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  required  by  hospitals  Avhere  nurses 
are  trained  that  is  only  time  and  money 
consuming,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  making  the  students  proficient  in 
their  actual  work.  There  is  need  for 
especially  expert  Avorkers  and  room  for 
long  courses,  but  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  shorter  and  less  expensive  courses 
that  will  fit  young  AA-omen  for  the  bed¬ 
side  care  of  those  Avhorn  they  will  be 


called  upon  to  care  for  after  leaving 
school.  A  hospital  that  offers  only  a 
long  course,  containing  a  great  deal  that 
is  actually  useless  to  the  student  except 
as  mental  discipline,  is  like  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  that  trains  its  students  only 
for  positions  as  research  workers  in  agri¬ 
cultural  science,  neglecting  those  shorter 
and  more  practical  courses  that  fit  for 
intelligent  work  along  the  lines  in  which 
graduates  will  engage.  The  present-day 
trained  nurse  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
but  the  Avealthy ;  there  should  be  an 
aA-ailable  substitute  capable  of  doing  all 
that  is  required  in  the  A-ast  mapority  of 
cases  of  illness  and  Avilling  to  do  it  for 
Avages  commensurate  Avith  the  actual  skill 
and  labor  required.  A  nurse  does  not 
need  to  be  a  bacteriologist  in  order  to 
use  disinfectants  intelligently,  or  have  a 
smattering  of  the  higher  sciences  in  order 
to  give  a  patient  a  bath  skillfully.  As  in 
other  professions  there  is  more  need  for 
making  trained  servants  available  than 
for  increasing  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
professional  guilds.  M.  B.  D. 


Destroying  Algae  in  Spring 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  prevent  a 
green  slime  or  scum  adhering  to  sides  of 
my  tile-lined  spring,  and  also  floating  on 
top  of  water?  Lately  I  have  been  leaA-ing 
off  top  to  spring  thinking  sunlight  Avould 
help  to  keep  the  growth  doAvn,  but  it  ha9 
not  helped.  The  Avater  is  piped  up  to 
house  from  pasture  lot  (spring  fenced 
off)  by  electric  pump  in  cellar  of  house. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  E.  d.  r. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  very  practical 
method  of  ridding  a  spring  of  this  low 
form  of  plant  growth,  other  than  clean¬ 
ing  it  out  at  intervals.  In  large  ponds 
or  reservoirs,  copper  sulphate  in  very 
Aveak  dilution,  is  sometimes  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  algae,  but  its  use  is  not  always 
successful.  One  part  of  the  crystals  of 
copper  sulphate  to  four  or  five  million 
parts  of  water  is  sufficient.  Practically, 
the  copper  sulphate  is  placed  in  gunny 
sacks  and  drawn  through  the  Avater  from 
roAv  boats.  Occasionally,  the  destruction 
of  one  species  of  algae  has  been  folloAved 
by  the  groAvth  of  more  undesirable  forms. 
As  these  growths  occur  in  the  presence 
of  light  and  air,  leaving  a  spring  un¬ 
covered  will  not  prevent  their  appearance. 

M.  B.  D. 


“John,  John,  wake  up.”  “I  can’t.” 
“Why  not?”  “I  am  not  asleep,” — Lustige 
Kolner  Zeitung. 


Orchard-hidden  Farmhouse  Standing  Where  Half  Million  Dollar  High  School  Will 

Be,  for  Town  of  Maine,  Cook  County,  III. 


Protection 
on  the 
Coldest 
I  Days 
Wear 


Uld  Reliable  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


Keeps  you  warm  and  comfortable. 
Made  of  strong  knit  cloth  Avith 
knit-in  Avool-fleece  lining  and  cut 
to  fit  snugly  Avithout  binding.  The 
most  satisfactory  garment  for 
Avorking  on  the  farm.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles 
—coat  Avith  or  Avithout  collar  and 
vest. 


welcome  Christmas  Gift. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
\  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


4i \/i% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
Avith  us  by  mail. 


Mail  this  slip  today  ’ 

!  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
1  World.” 

1 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . . 


a 

I  City 

■ 


R  X-Y 


1 

1 

I 

I 

J 

1 

I 
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LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  "  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  Avith  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

»  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1  At 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O  M  VV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

Concrete  Mixers _ money  - 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

AVrite  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


\MgY%XWi%r  PULLING 
rivUfil  STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  1 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bis  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It's  easy.  Write  quicfc 
.  ^  HERCULES  MFG.  CO- 

1 430.29th  Str-  Centerville,  Iowa 


(and 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomeM 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
So  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE!  appreciate  the  interest  of  those  good  friends 
who  are  now  renewing  subscriptions  which  ex¬ 
pire  the  last  of  the  month.  It  is  going  to  relieve  the 
rush  work  for  the  last  days  of  the  year.  Thank  you. 

* 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December 
1-2  was  a  sanely  enthusiastic  meeting.  A  full  re¬ 
port  will  be  printed  later.  The  society  has  been 
incorporated  and  is  on  a  firm  foundation  to  render 
the  special  service  for  which  it  was  created,  which 
is  to  secure  and  retain  a  reasonable  amount  of  self- 
determination  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  It 
has  already  done  much  and  will  do  more  with  the 
active,  continuous,  fighting  support  of  the  people. 
Provision  has  been  made  to  issue  a  monthly  publi¬ 
cation,  “The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,”  which  will 
tell  what  the  society  is  doing,  and  give  the  latest 
news  about  matters  pertaining  to  the  rural  school. 
There  are  important  school  matters  to  be  thrashed 
out  at  the  coming  session  of  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  it  behooves  the  people  to  be  on  the  alert. 

* 

I  will  send  you  a  check  for  $10  if  you  will  put  up  a 
fight  in  New  York  for  a  statute  the  same  as  the  Michi¬ 
gan  game  law.  c.  E.  kell,y. 

New  York. 

WE  NEED  the  ten,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot 
accept  it  for  this  purpose.  Some  years  ago  we 
fought  for  the  principle  that  the  farmer  is  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  his  own  land,  and  that  all  things  produced 
on  it  belonged  to  him,  and  further  that  no  person 
had  any  more  right  to  enter  a  farm  to  fish  or  built 
than  to  invade  the  privacy  of  a  city  home.  The  bill 
made  it  unlawful  to  hunt  or  fish  on  farm  property 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner,  and  the 
best  sportsmen  approved  it.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
t-lass  of  sportsmen  who  have  no  respects  for  the 
rights  or  property  of  the  farm,  and  unfortunately 
representatives  of  farm  organizations  compromised 
and  accepted  provisions  for  posting  the  farm.  We 
are  willing  to  renew  the  fight  for  a  clear-cut  honest 
law  that  will  restore  the  farmer’s  authority  over  his 
own  domain  as  to  game  and  hunters  if  farmers  them¬ 
selves  demand  it.  But  no  compromise.  How  many 
want  it? 

* 

NEWSPAPERS  report  another  of  the  tragedies 
so  frequently  occurring  upon  dairy  farms 
where  bulls  of  mature  age  must  be  handled.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  press  dispatches,  Arthur  Loomis,  a 
farmer,  45  years  of  age,  living  in  Chenango  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  let  a  bull  known  to  be  ugly  out  into  the  barnyard 
to  drink,  protecting  himself  with  a  pitchfork  against 
possible  attack.  Later,  his  wife  found  his  mutilated 
body,  nearly  stripped  of  clothing,  in  the  barnyard, 
and  only  a  broken  pitchfork  near  by  to  tell  of  the 
vain  attempt  to  beat  off  an  enraged  animal.  It  is 
frequently  necessary  that  a  bull  that  has  reached  an 
age  when  bulls  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  must 
needs  be  kept  on  the  farm,  and  only  unceasing  vigi¬ 
lance  upon  the  part  of  the  caretaker  can  assure  his 
safety.  It  is  a  pitiful  story  that  must  be  told  when 
the  head  of  a  family  is  suddenly  taken  from  it  be¬ 
cause  of  over-confidence  in  ability  to  avoid  a  danger 
that-  seems  at  the  time  so  remote.  All  dairymen 
know  that  a  mature  bull  that  has  always  been  gen¬ 
tle  may,  at  any  time,  turn  upon  its  master  in  un¬ 
reasoning  rage  and  take  his  life  before  help  can  be 
secured.  Sympathy  for  this  family  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  hope  that  others  will  again  he  warned 
of  a  danger  never  absent  when  the  head  of  a  dairy 
herd  must  be  given  his  liberty  and  the  privilege  to 
kill. 


WE  hardly  need  the  assurances  of  economic  au¬ 
thorities  that  taxes  are  high  and  increasing. 
No  farmer  needs  to  be  told  that  his  taxes  are  higher 
than  before  the  war.  It  is,  however,  discouraging  to 
hear  tax  experts  propose  ways  to  shift  the  farm  tax 
burden  to  others.  The  only  way  to  lighten  the  tax 
burden  is  to  reduce  public  expenditures.  The  farmer 
pays  the  large  share  of  the  direct  tax,  but  he  also 
pays  a  heavy  burden  in  tax  which  he  does  not  recog¬ 
nize.  Unlike  many  other  business  men,  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  add  the  tax  to  the  price  of  his  product  and 
pass  it  on  to  others,  but  when  he  buys  his  supplies, 
he  pays  the  tax  originally  paid  by  the  importer, 
manufacturer  or  dealer.  To  attempt  therefore  to 
make  others  pay  the  tax  first,  with  the  privilege  of 
adding  it  to  the  price  of  goods,  would  not  spare  the 
farmer  or  other  consumer  in  the  last  analysis.  A 
sure  way  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  for  farmers  and 
wage-earners  is  to  reduce  appropriations  and  public 
expense. 

PROBABLY  few  realize  the  extent  of  the  refores¬ 
tation  work  now  under  way  in  New  York  State. 
Conservation  Commissioner  Macdonald  says  that 
during  the  past  year  2,716,800  trees  have  been  used 
on  publicly  owned  land  other  than  State  land.  Coun¬ 
ties,  cities,  villages,  towns  and  school  districts  have 
increased  their  holdings  for  community  forests. 
Otsego  and  Essex  counties  will  spend  $5,000  a  year 
for  10  years  to  establish  county  forests  on  non-pro¬ 
ductive  abandoned  farm  land,  and  Erie  County  will 
expend  $55,000  over  a  period  of  five  years,  com¬ 
mencing  with  $15,000  in  1928.  There  are  several  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land  within  the  State  not  suited  for 
agriculture,  but  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
trees.  The  State’s  policy  is  to  reforest  idle  land 
within  the  forest  preserve  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000 
trees  per  year. 

* 

GEORGE  H.  SMITH,  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial  District,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Justice 
Joseph  Roach,  who  has  accepted  a  position  as  chief 
counsel  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  an  appointment  of  exceptional  merit. 
Judge  Smith  is  a  native  of  Sullivan  County,  which 
he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
several  times  as  county  judge  and  surrogate.  He 
will  be  an  ornament  to  the  Supreme  Court  benc-h. 

* 

THE  rat  nuisance  becomes  more  acute  with  Win¬ 
ter’s  approach,  as  these  pests  that  may  have 
lived  in  the  fields  or  rubbish  piles  during  Summer 
work  into  any  buildings  available  for  the  cold 
weather.  In  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  poisonous 
fumigants-may  be  used  to  destroy  the  vermin  in  their 
holes,  and  some  have  reported  success  from  piping 
the  exhaust  from  automobiles  into  the  rat  holes. 
Fumigation  is  not  safe  around  inhabited  dwellings. 
Traps  and  various  kinds  of  poisons  have  to  be  used 
there  and  will  generally  do  the  work,  provided  they 
arc  not  touched  with  the  hare  hands.  Rats  have  a 
keen  sense  of  smell  and  unless  very  hungry  will  not 
go  into  a  trap  or  eat  a  bait  that  has  been  touched 
by  a  human  hand.  Use  canvas  gloves  when  doing 
this  rat  work. 

* 

AN  ABUNDANT  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
greatest  features  for  comfort  and  convenience 
in  the  farm  home.  In  rolling  country  it  is  often 
possible  to  develop  and  pipe  a  spring  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  running  water  to  house  and  barn.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible  the  only  recourse  formerly  was  the 
hand  pump  in  a  well  or  carrying  in  pails  from  a 
more  or  less  distant  spring.  A  cistern  to  catch  rain¬ 
water  was  sometimes  used,  but  is  filthy  unless  well 
filtered,  and  the  first  rain  from  a  dirty  roof  is  turned 
off.  The  Ohio  State  University  has  figured  on  one 
of  these  water  carrying  instances,  and  finds  that  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  person  the  work  done  was 
equivalent  to  carrying  7,000  barrels  of  water  3,000 
miles.  We  think  there  are  now  comparatively  few 
such  cases,  as  the  electric  current  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  have  greatly  simplified  the  home  water  supply. 

* 

“Cream,  shim-milk  and  whey!” 

HAT  is  the  striking  way  Judge  Dunham,  in  his 
address  at  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sized  up  that  big 
"melon”  (or  lemon,  depending  on  how  one  looks  at 
it)  appropriated  by  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
school  purposes.  The  cream  is  for  the  big  city 
schools ;  the  skim-milk  goes  to  some  of  the  up-State 
cities,  and  the  whey  is  for  the  country  schools.  It 


would  seem  from  close  analysis  of  the  law  that 
most  of  the  rural  schools  do  not  get  even  the  whey. 

* 

THAT  part  of  the  President’s  message  regarding 
aviation  gives  figures  that  will  surprise  those 
who  have  not  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  rapidly  growing  industry.  Nearly  8,000 
miles  of  airways  have  already  been  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  4,000  more  are  being 
arranged  ;  4,400  miles  now  have  lighting  and  emergen¬ 
cy  landing  fields,  and  3,000  miles  more  will  be  thus 
equipped  in  a  few  months.  Daily  airway  flying  is 
row  about  15,000  miles,  and  will  be  25,000  next  sea¬ 
son.  Flights  outside  these  official  routes  exceed 
22,000  miles  per  day,  and  900  airports  have  been 
laid  out. 

i 

* 

X  7HILE  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
VV  tares  among  the  wheat.” 

That  is  how  most  bad  legislation  is  “put  over,” 
while  men  are  asleep  so  far  as  knowing  what  is  be¬ 
ing  hatched  out  in  legislative  bodies.  Innocent- 
appearing  bills,  or  even  those  having  a  beneficial 
look,  may  contain  “jokers”  or  carry  through  per¬ 
nicious  “riders.”  There  are  two  practical  ways  of 
saying  no  to  bad  legislation.  One  is  through  the 
ballot,  and  no  one  who  neglects  to  use  the  ballot  in¬ 
telligently  has  much  cause  for  complaint  about  bad 
laws.  The  other  necessary  method  is  what  may  be 
done  by  attending  meetings  and  personally  seeing 
people,  so  that  sentiment  may  be  created  that  will 
remedy,  or  partially  remedy  the  abuse  at  the  next 
election.  Saying  no  to  bad  legislation  is  often  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  task.  It  brings  sneers  and  abuse  and 
threats  down  on  one’s  head.  The  no  of  one  or  two 
or  three  has  a  rather  futile  and  hollow  sound,  but 
when  we  stick  to  it  until  scores  and  hundreds  join  in, 
it  becomes  the  “voice  of  the  people”— -the  powerful 
yes  and  no  that  make  popular  government  in  its 
best  and  most  effective  sense. 

* 

Your  item  in  an  issue  some  time  ago,  “The  Women 
and  the  Tractor,”  reminds  me  of  a  case  in  Nebraska 
about  30  years  ago.  A  young  farmer  had  always  used 
a  walking  cultivatoi-,  but  decided  to  buy  one  lie  could 
ride.  It  worked  very  nicely  and  he  got  his  wife  to  use 
the  walking  cultivator,  saying  that  the  other  was  too 
hard  to  handle.  He  got  sick  and  during  the  three 
days  he  was  laid  up  the  wife  used  the  new  machine  and 
did  as  well  as  the  man.  When  he  came  back  to  work 
he  took  the  new  cultivator  and  had  the  wife  walking 
again.  That  evening  after  supper  eight  neighbors  visited 
him,  and  when  he  got  vn  off  of  the  barrel,  over  which 
they  had  laid  him,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  error 
of  his  way.  a.  d.  e. 

6  6  A  MAN  convinced  against  his  will — will  hold 
xV  the  same  opinion  still.”  Probably  that  will 
apply  in  the  case  mentioned.  Farm  women  now  gen¬ 
erally  understand  their  rights.  It  is  true  that  some 
or  many  women  help  their  husbands  by  using  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  have  known  them  to  volunteer  to  drive 
tractors  or  harvesting  machinery  even  when  they 
were  not  really  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wrench¬ 
ing  wear.  Very  few  of  the  husbands  of  these  women 
will  volunteer  to  help  wash  the  dishes  and  clean 
up  after  a  hard  day  for  both  in  the  field.  As  we 
have  often  said  there  are  strong  and  naturally 
powerful  women  who  can  stand  the  work  ou  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  other  farm  machinery  as  well  as  a  man — but 
it  is  not  a  woman’s  job  as  Americans  regard  life, 
and  in  no  other  class  of  skilled  occupation  is  a 
woman  expected  to  do  it.  Farming,  the  foundation 
occupation  of  all,  should  not  be  rated  so  that  such 
woman’s  work  is  necessary. 


Brevities 

“Ask  the  consumer’s  judgment,”  is  the  sensible  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Warford  on  page  1518. 

Southern  Louisiana’s  orange  crop  this  year  was 
250,000  boxes,  valued  at  ax-ound  $1,000,000. 

One  of  our  readers  asked  about  canning  tomatoes  in 
formaldehyde.  We  don’t  call  that  canning — it  is  em¬ 
balming  ! 

Vermont  lost  500  highway  bridges  during  the  recent 
flood.  The  total  highway  damage  is  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000,  and  strictly  farm  damage,  $3,000,000. 

Does  your  country  church  stand  in  an  attractive 
setting  of  well-planted  trees  and  shrubs?  Are  there 
some  good  evergreens  that  show  up  in  a  snowy  land¬ 
scape? 

A  number  of  people  on  a  Brooklyn  trolley  ear  were 
injured  recently  when  a  large  truck  loaded  with  tomb¬ 
stones  crashed  into  the  car.  Such  a  collision  sounds 
unlucky — if  you  believe  in  signs. 

Disease  cells  kept  in  a  vacuum  may  live  indefinitely, 
say  the  scientists ;  they  hibernate  with  reduced  activity, 
but  remain  alive.  The  moral  is,  as  every  housekeeper 
knows,  that  cleaning,  airing  and  sunshine  are  strong 
foes  to  dangerous  germs. 
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The  Unity  Association  Makes  Progress 

MODEL  Dairy  Company,  John  McCauly,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  contracted  with  the  Unity  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association  to  bay  all  Unity  milk 
for  its  10  plants.  Mr.  McCauly  and  his  associates 
have  been  buying  considerable  Unity  milk  for  some 
months.  The  experience  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  become  familiar  with  the  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association,  but  also  to  experience  some 
of  the  benefits.  From  this  first  hand  information 
they  contend  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  buy 
their  whole  supply  through  the  association. 

The  Unity  management  is  working  hard  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  bulk  milk  end  of  the  industry.  This  means 
first  to  co-operate  with  farmers  to  produce  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  needed  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months,  and  either  to  avoid  over-production  during 
the  Spring  months  or  to  market  the  excess  during 
the  months  of  over-production  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  unless  the  farmer  wants  to  handle  the  ex¬ 
cess  himself.  The  second  step  is  a  co-operation  with 
the  distributors  of  bulk  milk  to  pay  a  uniform  basic 
price  in  the  country  and  to  sell  on  a  uniform  basic 
price  in  the  city.  When  one  dealer  buys  below  the 
market  in  the  country  either  in  a  lower  price  or  by 
short  weights  or  tests,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  cut  the 
price  somewhere  to  take  a  city  customer  away  from 
a  competitor :  and  this  naturally  sends  the  Tended 
dealer  to  the  country  to  buy  cheaper  milk  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition.  In  this  -way  a  system  of 
cut-throat  competition  is  developed  at  both  ends  of 
the  business,  and  chaos  exists  in  the  industry.  The 
farmer  is  always  the  biggest  sufferer  in  this  system, 
but  just  now  the  existence  of  the  small  dealer  is  at 
stake  even  more  than  that  of  the  producer.  The 
better  class  of  the  bulk  or  loose  milk  dealers  are 
coming  to  realize  the  service  to  the  whole  industry 
in  the  work  and  plans  of  the  Unity  Association,  and 
their  co-operation  is  hastening  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

The  Unity  Association  is  not  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  League  or  Sheffields.  In  stabilizing 
its  own  end  of  the  milk  business,  it,  of  necessity, 
helps  them.  It  is  co-operating  with  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Advisory  Board  and  both  of  them  are 
anxious  to  have  the  League  join  the  federation.  Of 
course  so  long  as  the  Borden  Company  can  get  its 
supply  of  milk  at  the  lowest  price  it  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  a  federation  that  will  put  them  on  a  level 
with  other  buyers,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  their 
producers  will  demand  and  get  as  much  as  their 
neighbors  receive. 


Guy  Huson  Convicted  of  Fraud 

GUY  HUSON,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  was  con¬ 
victed  in  a  Federal  Court  in  Minnesota  last 
week  on  an  indictment  of  11  counts  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  Southern  Minnesota  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  during  the  year  1025.  As  a  director  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  bank  Huson  was  accused  of  increasing 
the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  from  $1,S00,000  to 
$3,000,000  and  of  increasing  the  dividend  rate  from 
0  to  10  per  cent,  while  the  expansion  was  under  way. 
The  government  claimed  that  the  stock  rose  in  price 
for  several  months  under  artificial  support.  It  paid 
one  10  per  cent  dividend.  Meanwhile  the  bank  be¬ 
gan  to  experience  difficulties  and  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  at  Washington  took  a  hand  in  its  affairs.  The 
indictment  of  its  officers  including  Guy  Huson  fol¬ 
lowed.  AY.  H.  Gold,  the  president  of  the  bank  was 
found  guilty  on  one  count,  but  the  jury  recom¬ 
mended  “utmost  leniency.”  He  was  a  country  banker 
of  good  repute,  aged  02,  and  believed  to  be  merely  a 
victim  of  circumstances.  Guy  Huson  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  nine  years  in  Leavenworth  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $11,000.  A  stay  of  execution  of  00  days 
was  granted. 

Huson  organized  a  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  rapidly  became  a  controlling  factor  in  a 
large  chain  of  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks.  In  New 
York,  through  some  clever  manipulation,  he  gained 
control  of  the  New-  York  and  Pennsylvania  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank.  This  bank  had  been  organized 
on  high-class  lines  with  the  purpose  of  loaning 
money  on  farm  mortgages  as  the  law  provided,  but 
it  developed  policies  inconsistent  with  the  original 
ideals,  and  when  Mr.  Huson  gained  control  a  large 
part  of  the  directorate  resigned.  He  is,  however, 
not  connected  with  this  bank  at  the  present  time. 

The  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  though  they  are 
both  organized  under  different  provisions  of  the 
•same  law.  There  are  65  of  the  former,  each  an  in¬ 
dependent  corporation.  Several  of  them  are  in  trou¬ 
ble  because  of  mismanagement.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  Board  seemed  to  be  remiss  in  not  sooner  ex¬ 


ercising  more  control  of  them,  but  it  is  vigilant  now. 
There  are  12  Federal  Land  Banks,  being  one  and 
only  one  in  each  of  the  12  districts.  All  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  bonds  of  each.  They  are  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  apparently  improving  in  service.  Their 
management  assumes  a  trust  for  service  as  au¬ 
thorized  agents  of  the  government. 


A  League  Director  Speaks  for  Advisory 
Board  Ideal 


HON.  John  D.  Clark,  of  Frasers,  N.  Y.,  is  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  from  the  Thirty-fourth 
District.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Utica  meeting  which  recommended  the  organization 
of  an  advisory  board  by  the  three  general  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State,  and  ably  supported  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  floor.  His  organization  has  refused  to 
go  into  the  advisory  board  as  recommended,  but  Mr. 
Clark  stands  by  his  convictions.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Oneonta  on  December  2,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  as  follows : 

The  solution  of  the  farm  problem  requires  that  every 
farmer  shall  get  into  some  co-operative  organization, 
“quit  scrapping  among  themselves,  quarreling  and  fight¬ 
ing  and  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  “stand  up  and  acquit 
yourselves  like  men.’  ” 

It  takes  backbone  to  keep  your  feet  on  earth,  to  deny 
ourselves  a  few  movies,  to  travel  in  a  little  less  costly 
automobile  than  our  neighbors,  to  back  up  our  schools 
and  the  discipline  of  the-  teachers  when  our  own  children 
are  involved  and  are  about  to  get  what  is  coming  to 
them,  and  to  give  100  per  cent  our  quota  to  assist  our 
church,  boost  our  pastor,  and  making  our  presence  felt 
in  the  collection  plate  and  in  the  pew,  but  after  all,  the 
vital  answer  to  the  major  portion  of  the  farm  problem 
is  getting  in  and  standing  by  some  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  and  making  our  contribution  to  our  industry. 

Some  people  don’t  like  the  contract,  other  people  have 
other  reasons  of  their  own  for  not  joining  the  League 
and  similar  organizations. 

That  is  their  business  for  this  is  America,  but  I  do 
urge  every  milk  producer  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  to 
get  into  some  organization  and  help  to  present  a  solid 
front,  if  you  ever  expect  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth.  Here  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  your  start. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  three  or  four  organizations,  let 
us  have  them  and  then  let  us  evolve  some  fair  plan  of 
federating  them  and  fight  for  our  industry. 

Before  our  national  federation  13  States,  each  State 
going  merrily  on  its  way,  were  an  invitation  to  foreign 
powers  to  attack  and  destroy  us,  but  13  States  united 
under  a  common  constitution  with  a  strong  centralized 
form  of  government,  became  the  outstanding  picture  of 
success.  It  is  the  outstanding  example  of  what  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  in  the  service  of  the  people,  through  or¬ 
ganization. 

As  examples  of  successful  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  Mr.  Clark  mentioned  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange,  the  Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers’  Association. — 
all  of  which  are  organized  on  the  principle  of  the 
advisory  board. 


Milk  Prices  for  November 

Prices  so  far  reported  for  November,  3  per  cent 


basis,  are : 

Sheffield’s  . $2.98 

Model  Dairy .  2.98 

Meridale  Farms . . . 2.98 

Little  Falls  . 3.00 


The  New  Director  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  r.  n.-y. 

some  time  ago  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Thatcher  as  director  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.  All 
interested  in  research  work  in  agriculture  will  he 
glad  to  learn  of  the  appointment  of  Frank  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Thatcher. 

Director  Morrison  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  a 
graduate  of  its  university,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  active  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station.  The  new  director  has  long  been 
known  for  his  work  in  animal  husbandry  in  which 
field  he  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  temperament  and  training  he  is  especially 
well  equipped  to  do  special  work  in  his  chosen  field, 
and  often  expresses  a  longing  to  do  so,  but  has  sac¬ 
rificed  desire  and  opportunity  for  higher  scientific 
attainment  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  research  work. 

Director  Morrison  is  well-known  as  an  associate 
author  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Henry  of  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  a  much  used  book  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world.  In  this  hook  the  authors  have 
uncovered  much  material  of  fundamental  importance 
and  arranged  their  facts  so  that  the  hook  is  of  value 
both  to  men  in  practice  and  men  in  science.  This 
happy  co-operation  has  continued  for  several  years 
and  borne  fruit  in  several  editions  of  the  major 


work  and  in  a  most  admirable  high  school  textbook, 
everywhere  used,  adapted  by  Director  Morrison  from 
the  original  text. 

Director  Morrison  comes  to  New  York,  then,  as 
a  well-trained  man  in  agriculture,  with  several  years 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
experiment  station,  with  thorough  training  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  with  much  knowledge 
and  sympathy  with  farm  life.  The  new  director  is 
40  years  of  age,  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm, 
and  has  spent  his  life  in  work  with  farms  and 
farmers. 


A  Fair  Basis  of  Exchange 


Txijii  uasw  iraue  or  tne  worm  is  tne  exchange  ox 
raw  material  for  these  same  materials  processed 
or  manufactured  into  finished  products.  About  5 
per  cent  of  the  raw  material  is  mineral  products. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  is  the  products  of  the  soil.  If 
it  were  practical  to  draw  a  straight  line  the  length 
of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  creating  a  world 
market  or  exchange  we  would  place : 


the  finished  product  on 
the  other  side  in  control 
of  its  producers. 


the  raw  material  of  the 
farm  on  one  side  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  farmers 
themselves ; 

Farmers  would  then  hand  their  food  and  fiber 
across  the  line,  and  receive  back  the  clothes  and 
machinery  and  other  utilities  needed  in  the  farm  and 
in  the  home.  Let  us  suppose  no  money  is  used,  and 
the- exchange  is  a  matter  of  barter.  The  basis  of 
exchange  would  be  the  time  required  for  production. 
If  a  barrel  of  apples  represented  a  day’s  work  on 
the  farm  and  a  pair  of  shoes  represented  a  day's 


work  in  the  city  shop,  then  the  apples  would  ex¬ 
change  for  the  shoes.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
shoemaker  would  trade  on  any  other  terms  because 
an  even  exchange  of  equally  skilled  labor  would  be 
the  only  fair  basis  of  exchange.  Originally  this  was 
the  basis  of  appraising  values,  but  through  the  use  of 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  manipulation 
cf  markets  a  product  which  requires  from  three  to 
five  days  to  produce  on  the  farm  is  now  exchanged 
for  finished  goods  which  are  produced  in  one  day  in 
the  factory  or  shop.  Right  here  in  our  home  markets 
is  the  pith  of  the  farm  problem.  We  can  use  money, 
and  yet  correct  this  unfair  system  of  exchange.  But 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  will  not  do 
it  for  us.  Working  together  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 


The  President’s  Message 


THIS  covers  the  usual  range  of  topics  treated  in 
such  documents.  The  section  referring  to  agri¬ 
culture  is  given  in  full  below : 


The  past  year  has  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  agriculture.  Production  is  better 
balanced  and  without  acute  shortage  or  heavy  surplus. 
Costs  have  been  reduced  and  the  average  output  of  the 
worker  increased.  The  level  of  farm  prices  has  risen, 
while  others  have  fallen,  so  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  is  approaching  a  normal  figure.  The  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  since  1921.  He  has  adjusted  his  production 
and  through  co-operative  organizations  and  other  meth¬ 
ods  improved  his  marketing.  He  is  using  authenticated 
facts  and  employing  sound  methods  which  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  obliged  to  use  to  secure  stability  and  prosperi¬ 
ty.  The  old-fashioned  haphazard  system  is  being  aban¬ 
doned,  economics  are  being  applied  to  ascertain  the  best 
adapted'  unit  of  land,  diversification  is  being  promoted, 
and  scientific  methods  are  being  used  in  production, 
and  business  principles  in  marketing. 

Agriculture  has  not  fully  recovered  from  post-war 
depression.  The  fact  is  that  economic  progress  never 
marches  forward  in  a  straight  line.  It  goes  in  -waves. 
One  part  goes  ahead,  while  another  halts  and  another 
recedes.  Everybody  wishes  agriculture  to  prosper.  Any 
sound  and  workable  proposal  to  help  the  farmer  will 
have  the  earnest  support  of  the  government.  Their  in¬ 
terests  are  not  all  identical.  Legislation  should  assist 
as  many  producers  in  as  many  regions  as  possible.  It 
should  be  the  aim  to  assist  the  farmer  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  socially  and  economically.  No  plan  will 
be  of  any  permanent  value  to  him  which  does  not  leave 
him  standing  on  his  own  foundation. 

In  the  past  the  government  has  spent  vast  sums  to 
bring  land  under  cultivation.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
has  reached  temporarily  the  saturation  point.  We  have 
had  a  surplus  of  production  and  a  poor  market  for  land, 
which  has  only  lately  shown  signs  of  improvement.  The 
main  problem  which  is  presented  for  solution  is  one  of 
dealing  with  a  surplus  of  production.  It  is  useless  to 
propose  a  temporary  expedient.  What  is  needed  is 
permanency  and  stability.  Government  price  fixing  is 
known  to  be  unsound  and  bound  to  result  in  disaster. 
A  government  subsidy  wotild  work  out  in  the  same  -way. 
It  cannot  be  sound  for  all  of  the  people  to  hire  some 
of  the  people  to  produce  a  crop  which  neither  the  pro¬ 
ducers  nor  the  rest  of  the  people  want. 

Price  fixing  and  subsidy  will  both  increase  the  sur¬ 
plus  instead  of  diminishing  it.  Putting  the  government 
directly  into  business  is  merely  a  combination  of  sub¬ 
sidy  and  price  fixing  aggravated  by  political  pressure. 
These  expedients  would  lead  logically  to  telling  the 
farmer  by  law  what  and  how  much  he  should  plant  and 
where  he  should  plant  it,  and  what  and  how  much  he 
should  sell  and  where  he  should  sell  it.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  dealing  with  surplus  crops  is  to  reduce 
the  surplus  acreage.  While  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
individual  farmer,  it  can  be  done  through  the  organiza¬ 
tions  already  in  existence,  through  the  information 
(Continued  on  Page  1533 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Carol 

We  saw  him  sleeping  in  his  manger  bed, 
And  falter'd  feet  and  heart  in  holy  dread 
Until  we  heard  the  maiden  mother  call: 
Come  hither,  sirs,  he  is  so  sweet  and 
small. 

She  was  more  fair  than  ye  have  look’d 
upon, 

She  was  the  moon,  and  he  her  little  sun ; 
O  Lord,  we  cry’d,  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 
But  ah,  quod  she,  he  is  so  sweet  and 
small. 

Whereat  the  blessed  beasts  with  one  ac¬ 
cord 

Gave  tongue  to  praise  their  little  blessed 
Lord, 

Oxen  and  asses  singing  in  their  stall : 

The  king  of  kings  he  is  so  sweet  and 
small. 

— Gerald  Bullett  in 
London  Saturday  Review. 

* 

We  were  looking  recently  at  the  an¬ 
tique  furniture  in  one  of  the  large  New 
York  stores,  noticing  both  their  beauty 
and  their  price.  Some  of  it  was  walnut, 
which  is  now  much  prized,  and  some 
English  cottage  furniture  of  oak  and  yew. 
There  was  one  Welsh  dresser  of  oak, 
dating  back  to  1780,  such  as  a  farmer’s 
wife  would  use  to  display  her  pewter 
and  earthenware ;  this  was  $375.  Old 
pewter  plates  and  tankards  displayed,  on 
its  shelves  ranged  in  price  from  $10  to 
$25.  There  was  a  Windsor  chair  of 
yew,  of  the  same  period,  priced  at  $75. 
A  very  fine  English  highboy  of  oak  was 
priced  at  $400,  while  a  Queen  Anne  low¬ 
boy  of  veneered  Circassian  walnut,  in¬ 
laid,  dated  about  1720,  was  $345.  There 
was  a  Hepplewliite  sideboard  of  inlaid 
mahogany  dated  1790,  priced  at  $2,100. 
The  American  specimens  included  one 
New  England  highboy  of  maple,  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  for  $550,  and  an  early 
American  maple  chest  of  drawers  for 
$235.  Corner  cupboards  of  maple  and 
pine  varied  in  price  from  $175  to  $225. 
There  is  a  growing  taste  among  collectors 
for  pine  in  American  antiques.  How¬ 
ever,  English  and  American  pieces  are 
not  supreme  among  antique  furniture ; 
there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  French.  Many  people 
ask  us  about  prices  for  antiques,  espe¬ 
cially  after  they  have  heard  of  some  sold 
for  a  high  figure.  Really,  one  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  fixed  price.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  intrinsic  value  as  of 
scarcity  and  demand.  Sales  at  some  of 
the  auction  art  galleries  are  usually  the 
safest  basis  of  price,  but  a  collector  who 
is  only  interested  in  a  certain  period  or 
class  is  not  likely  to  pay  well  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  People  who  own  family  an¬ 
tiques  of  real  merit  will  not  lose  by  hold¬ 
ing  them,  or  by  waiting  if  their  items 
are  not  in  immediate  demand.  An  au¬ 
thentic  antique  grows  in  value  from  year 
to  year,  especially  if  it  is  something  that 
has  been  rather  neglected,  so  that  many 
examples  have  been  destroyed,  and  no 
longer  exist. 

❖ 

One  fact  strikes  us  in  the  monthly 
magazines  for  December — there  isn’t  any 
Christmas.  Has  the  world  grown  so  old 
and  so  wise  that  we  no  longer  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  hope  and  joy 
of  the  great  Feast  of  the  Child? 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  have  been  just  a  bit  puzzled  why  all 
at  once  so  very  many  young  people  be¬ 
gan  calling  on  me  and  coming  home  with 
Thelma,  who  has  passed  the  doll  stage, 
but  will  yet  help  entertain  young  people, 
to  spend  the  night.  Looking  at  the  cal¬ 
endar  I  found  that  Christmas  was  not 
far  off.  Ill-health,  bad  eyesight  and  other 
causes  had  completely  driven  St._  Nicholas 
from  my  mind,  and  now  I  am  just  won¬ 
dering  if  quite  a  bit  of  our  popularity 
doesn’t  depend  upon  our  usefulness.  If 
iso,  am  I  to  be  dropped  if  I  fail  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  Santa  Claus?  Well 
I  don’t  know,  but  I  have  many  whispered 
confidences  for  Santa’s  ears.  “Say,  do 
you  suppose  he  will  bring  me  a  doll?’’ 
Or  “Will  he  bring  me  a  knife  or  a  ball 
or  a  pair  of  mittens  or  a  little  car — or  a 
box  of  candy?’’  and  to  it  all  I  must  truth¬ 
fully  answer,  “I  cannot  tell,  but  we  hope 
he  will.” 

And  I  find  myself  beginning  to  hope 
that  the  children  may  not  be  disappointed, 
and  that  if  I  am  not  able,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  other  helpers,  to  carry  on, 
someone  will  take  up  the  children’s  cause. 


The  RURAL  NpW  -  YORKER 


December  17,  1927 


My  own  childhood  days  are  only  the 
memory  of  a  dim  past,  but  Christmas 
stands  out  bright  and  clear  as  a  red- 
letter  day  when  I  used  to  be  up  long  be¬ 
fore  the  break  of  day  to  slip  in  the  back 
way  to  our  neighbor’s  house  and  cry  out, 
“Christmas  gift.”  It  was  a  disappointed 
child  that  crept  back  home,  if  no  bit  of 
candy  or  rosy-cheeked  apple  was  forth¬ 
coming.  In  that  day  and  time  simple 
gifts  sufficed. 

Such  a  few  of  the  old-time  customs 
remain.  Even  Christmas  has  been  com¬ 
mercialized,  until  the  joy  is  concealed 
beneath  the  burden  of  buying  gifts,  when 
so  often  simple  home-made  gifts  would 
be  so  acceptable.  What  would  be  more 
useful  than  a  supply  of  neatly  hemmed 
dish  towels  for  the  housewife?  Flour 
sacks,  sugar  sacks  and  salt  sacks  cost  but 
little,  and  cook  aprons  made  up  from 
these  and  bound  with  some  fast  color  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


950.  • — ■•youthful  and 
Stylish.  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yds. 
of  27-in.  contrasting 
and  iy2  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


418.  —  A  Useful 

Apron.  Designed  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  1TS 
yds.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 


ial  with 


<  Va 


of  binding, 
cents. 


yds. 

Ten 


V 

871.  —  Deter  Pan 
Collar  and  Simple 
Lines.  Designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


704.  —  Smart  but 
Practical.  Designed 
in  sizes  16.  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  314  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Te  n 
cents. 


Large  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


not  to  be  despised  especially  by  the  young 
cooks  who  are  fond  of  gay  colors. 

It  is  the  way  we  dress  our  gifts  some¬ 
times  that  adds  to  their  attractiveness, 
and  here  I  must  sit  idle  with  fingers 
itching  to  get  at  something,  but  those 
eyes !  Well,  one  must  learn  patience. 
May  be  it’s  all  for  the  best,  but  I  am 
hoping  that  I  may  be  useful  someway — 
somewhere — somehow.  MRS.  D.  a.  P. 


Making  and  Canning 
Sauerkraut 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  make  sauer¬ 
kraut?  How  much  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
cabbage?  H.  R. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Kraut  is  made  by  cutting  cabbage  into 
fine  shreds,  packing  firmly  with  salt,  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment.  Earthenware  jars 
are  one  of  the  best  containers  for  kraut, 
but  straight-sided  barrels  of  cypress  may 
be  used  with  a  layer  of  loose  cabbage  or 
grape  leaves  in  the  bottom.  Trim  off  the 
outer  green  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  re¬ 
move  the  core.  Put  a  layer  of  cabbage 
in  the  container,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
continue  until  the  container  is  full,  using 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs. 
of  cabbage.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  top 
layer  of  cabbage,  and  then  lay  over  it  one 
or  two  layers  of  cheesecloth,  tucking  it 
down  at  the  sides.  Put  on  this  a  plate 
or  piece  of  board  (do  not  use  pine),  and 
place  a  weight  on  this.  Let  the  kraut 


remain  in  a  moderately  warm  room  until 
fermentation  ceases  (eight  or  ten  days)  ; 
then  keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  may  be 
scaled  with  melted  paraffin,  forming  a 
layer  y2  in.  thick  over  the  surface. 

Many  of  our  readers  can  sauerkraut 
without  cooking.  When  fermentation  is 
finished,  it  is  packed  in  sterilized  glass 
jars,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  brine ; 
a  new  rubber  ring  is  put  on  and  the  lid 
sealed  tight.  We  are  told  that  in  a  cool 
cellar  it  will  keep  until  the  next  Summer 
in  this  way.  Others  can  it  by  the  cold 
pack  method.  When  fully  fermented  it  is 
packed  in  the  jars,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  brine,  rubber  and  lid  put  on, 
and  wire  put  over  the  top  without  snap¬ 
ping  down  tight ;  it  is  then  processed  in 
the  boiler  for  1%  hours,  then  sealed 
tight  without  opening.  It  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  in  this  way. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  11^. that 
she  makes  her  sauerkraut,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  in  quart  preserve  jars, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  in  the  jar ;  then, 
when  fermentation  ceases,  she  puts  011 
rubber  ring  and  lid,  and  seals  the  jar 
tight.  She  says  it  is  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  kraut  keeps  well. 


When  Fresh  Pork  Gets 
Monotonous 

Chop  Suey,  Chinese  Style. — One  pound 
lean  fresh  pork  shredded  into  long  thin 
piece,  one  very  large  onion  sliced  thin, 
two  large  bunches  celery  cut  in  thin  cir¬ 
cular  pieces  (dried  celery  may  be  US'- A, 
XA  ounce  ginger  root,  sliced ;  four  large 
tablespoons  olive  oil,  other  fat  or  butter, 
one  scant  tablespoon  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  one  cup  bean 
sprouts  (or  one  cup  string  beans  fresh  or 
caned)  two  tablespoons  “See  Yu”  sauce. 
Then  bean  spi’outs  and  “See  Yu”  sauce 
may  be  obtained  at  any  Chinese  grocery 
or  laundry.  Heat  the  oil  or  butter  in 
a  deep  porcelain  dish,  stirr  in  the  shred¬ 
ded  pork  and  when  it  begins  to  turn  white 
add  the  onion  and  fry  all  together  un¬ 
til  about  half  cooked.  Then  add  the  other 
ingredients  (except  the  bean  sprouts  and 
a  can  of  mushrooms  if  obtainable).  Stir 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  When  all 
is  cooked  place  in  a  double  boiler  to  keep 
hot.  Ten  minutes  before  serving  add  the 
bean  sprouts,  mushrooms  and  juice.  If 
the  juice  does  not  thicken  sufficiently  add 
a  little  dissolved  cornstarch.  Serve  on  a 
hot  platter ;  garnis-h  with  rice. 

Pork  Oyster  Pie  (Original). — Boil  1 
lb.  of  solid  meat  from  fresh  pork  cut  in 
inch  squares  until  well  done.  Add  one 
pint  of  oysters  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Thicken  with  butter  blended  with 
flour  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
gravy ;  two  tablespoons  of  flour  and  but¬ 
ter  blended  will  probably  be  the  right 
amount  if  the  liquid  just  covers  the  solid 
meat  and  oysters.  Place  the  mixture  in 
a  buttered  deep  dish  that  will  a  little 
more  than  hold  it,  and  cover  the  top  with 
a  latticework  of  a  rich  biscuit  dough  and 
bake  until  a  light  brown. 

North  Pole  Pie  (Original). — Put  1  lb. 
fresh  pork  through  the  meat  grinder,  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  in  the 
frying  pan  10  minutes.  Add  one  cup  of 
hot  water  and  thicken  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour  blended  with  one  tablespoon 
butter.  Line  a  deep  pieplate  with  a 

rich  biscuit  dough,  fill  the  plate  with  the 

meat  mixture,  cover  with  a  latticework 
of  the  dough  and  bake  until  a  light 
brown.  Be  sure  the  bottom  crust  is 

done.  When  the  pie  is  served,  each  piece 
may  be  covered  with  tomato  sauce  to 

change  the  pork  flavor. 

Tomato  Sauce. — One  pint  of  tomato 
juice  strained,  and  thickened  with  two 
tablespoons  of  flour  and  butter  blended. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Near  ’Possum  Pie.  (Original). — Take  a 
pound  of  pork  chops,  rub  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  boil  five  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Boil  three  large  sweet  potatoes, 
season  with  one  teaspoon  brown  sugar, 
one  beaten  egg,  pinch  of  ginger  and  small 
pinch  of  red  pepper.  Butter  a  baking 
dish,  line  it  with  half  the  sliced  potatoes, 
put  in  the  meat  and  pour  over  half  the 
water  the  meat  was  cooked  in.  Put  in 
the  rest  of  the  potatoes  and  pour  over 
them  the  rest  of  the  stock  water.  Cover 
all  with  a  crust  made  of  one  cup  flour, 
tablespoon  lard,  salt,  one  tablespoon  cold 
water  or  enough  to  make  a  dough  that 
will  roll  out  Ys  in.  thick.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  45  minutes.  This  crust  recipe 
will  do  for  the  other  pie  recipes. 

Tomato  Sausage  (Original). — Three 
pounds  shoulder  pork  ground  fine,  two 
cups  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoon  salt,  Y± 
teaspoon  pepper.  Drain  off  the  liquid  of 
a  can  of  tomatoes  and  add  the  solid  part 
to  the  sausage,  one  teaspoon  sage  or  not 
as  desired.  Mix  all  together  and  pack 
into  bread  tins,  put  in  a  cool  place  and 
slice  and  fry  as  wanted.  These  are  not 
so  greasy  as  other  sausage. 

Pigs’  Feet  Stew. — Take  four  fresh  pig’s 
feet  scraped  very  clean.  Place  in  an  agate 
kettle  over  the  stove  with  cold  water  to 
cover.  After  they  begin  to  boil,  add  four 
onions  cut  in  half  and  cook  two  hours, 
then  add  one  turnip  peeled  and  sliced, 
one  tablespoon  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per  and  cook  another  hour.  Then  peel 
12  medium-sized  potatoes,  cut  in  halves 
and  add  to  stew.  Cook  half  hour  longer. 
Thicken  the  stew  with  two  tablespoons 
of  flour  blended  with  a  little  cold  water. 
Add  one  cup  of  tomato  juice__  if  liked. 

Macaroni  American  Chop  'Suey. — Cut 
into  small  pieces  two  slices  of  fat  fresh 
pork  and  fry  with  two  tablespoons  of 
chopped  onion  in  a  large  frying-pan  until 


the  two  are  slightly  browned.  Add  1  lb. 
of  chopped  lean  pork  and  let  get  brown 
in  pan.  Turn  in  one  cup  of  the  pulp  of 
canned  tomato,  add  two  cups  of  cooked 
elbow  macaroni,  one  stalk  of  chopped 
celery  or  one  tablespoon  of  dried  celery, 
half  of  one  red  pepper,  or  %  teaspoon  of 
pulverized  led  pepper.  If  a  fresh  or 
dried  pepper  is  used  it  must  be  cooked 
after  removing  the  inside  and  chopped. 
Season  with  two  teaspoons  salt,  put 
into  a  greased  baking  dish,  grate  a  little 
hard  cheese  over  the  top,  if  wished,  and 
cook  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  cheese 
is  browned.  Bread  crumbs,  buttered,  may 
be  used  in  place  of  cheese. 

Pork  Chop  Robert. — Take  four  pork 
chops,  dip  in  flour  and  fry  on  both  sides 
brown.  Take  them  out  of  the  pan  and  put 
them  in  a  hot  dish.  Put  one  chopped 
onion  into  the  fat,  fry  brown ;  add  one 
tablespoon  flour  to  the  fat  and  fry  two 
minutes.  Put  one  cup  stock  or  milk  into 
the  pan  and  let  boil  five  minutes.  Add 
one  teaspoon  mixed  mustard  and  six  small 
pickles  cut  in  slices.  Pour  the  whole  over 
the  chops. 

Sweetbread  Salad. — Boil  a  pair  of 
sweetbreads  20  minutes  after  cleaning  and 
blanching.  Cool,  dice,  dip  in  dressing 
made  of  Y2  cop  butter,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  y2  tablespoon  salt,  y8  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika.  Ice  one  hour.  Mix 
sweetbreads  with  one  cup  diced  celery 
and  y2  pint  salad  dressing.  Finely 
chopped  cabbage  may  be  used  and  -it  may 
be  served  on  shredded  cabbage  if  there  fs 
no  lettuce.  addie  folsom. 

The  Gasoline  Iron;  Safe, 
Saving  and  Satisfactory 

There  is  nothing  so  tiresome,  and  which 
takes  so  much  of  the  busy  housewife’s 
time  as  her  weekly  ironing  when  she  uses 
the  old-fashioned  sad  iron  that  I  used  a 
few  years  ago.  No  doubt -many  farm 
wives  are  still  using  the  old-style  iron 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  how 
very  convenient  and  safe  the  gasoline 
iron  is. 

Some  of  our  sad  irons  were  broken  in 
moving  and  as  a  result  I  did  not  have 
enough  to  do  my  work  properly,  and  was 
about  to  order  more  when  I  happened  to 
visit  a  neighbor.  It  chanced  to  be  iron¬ 
ing  day  at  her  home,  and  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  what  fine  results  she  se¬ 
cured  by  the  use  of  her  gasoline  iron.  I 
became  very  much  interested  in  her  work. 


TJsing  the  Gasoline  Iron, 


and  asked  her  to  continue,  as  I  wished  to 
see  how  her  iron  operated.  After  watch¬ 
ing  her  and  trying  the  iron  myself  I  de¬ 
cided  that  I,  too,  must  have  one  of  these 
time-savers.  Upon  going  to  town  I 
found  the  hardware  store  carried  them, 
so  purchased  one  at  once. 

My  new  iron  is  very  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  I  would  not  think  of  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  kind  that  are  heated  on 
a  stove.  One  very  important  point  to  me 
in  favor  of  the  gasoline  iron  is  that  when 
I  once  get  the  iron  heated  to  the  desired 
temperature  I  can  continue  ironing  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  running  to  and  from 
a  hot  stove  to  change  irons,  and  this  saves 
me  many  unnecessary  steps.  Common 
auto  gasoline,  which  I  fill  in  the  small  fuel 
tank  at  the  end  of  my  iron,  is  the  fuel  I 
use  for  heating,  and  unless  I  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  large  ironing  one  filling  is  sufficient 
for  my  weekly  task.  Quite  a  monetary 
saving,  too,  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  fuel  one  has  to  use  to  heat  the  old- 
fashioned  irons  on  the  cook  stove. 

Another  point  in  my  gasoline  iron’s 
favor  is  that  it  heats  up  so  rapidly.  I 
now  start  my  iron  heating  and  by  the 
time  I  have  the  ironing  board  and 
clothes  arranged  the  iron  is  ready,  and 
stays  on  the  job  until  I  have  my  ironing 
completed.  When  ironing  different 
clothes  I  readily  regulate  my  iron’s  tem¬ 
perature  by  the  needle  valve  at  its  base, 
by  turning  on  or  shutting  off  the  gaso¬ 
line,  thus  producing  more  or  less  heat. 
When  I  am  ironing  thin  or  wool  goods,  I 
cannot  use  as  hot  an  iron  as  when  iron¬ 
ing  some  heavy  or  starched  material. 
When  I  get  to  the  dainty  things  I  gi\y 
the  needle  valve  a  little  turn  off,  and 
continue  ironing  the  heavier  materials, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  have  my  iron  cool 
enough  to  commence  my  ironing  operation 
on  the  finer  things. 
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Cracked 

walls 


Fill  up  the  crack 


IT’S  no  trouble  at  all  for  you  to  make 
cracked  walls  or  ceilings  as  good  as  new. 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  patch  that’s  as  lasting  as  the  wall 
itself.  Rutland  is  easier  to  use  than  plaster 
of  paris  because  it  does  not  get  hard  or 
“set”  instantly.  Also,  it  is  more  satisfactory 
because  it  will  not  crack,  crumble  or  shrink. 

Paint,  wall-paper  and  hardware  stores  sell 
it.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
Rutland,  mail  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Send  no  money.  We 
will  send  you  a  2V2-lb. 
carton  and  you  can  pay  the 
postman  30c  plus  postage. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Dept.  U-7,  Rutland,  Vt. 

RatKaiid 

Patching  Plaster 


RUTLAND  FIRE  CLAY  CO. 

Dept.  U-7,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Send  me  by  mail  collect,  a  2'/2-lb.  carton  of 
Rutland  Patching  Plaster.  I  give  my  dealer’s 
name  below. 

Name . 

Address . 

Dealer’s  Name . 


Chase  Tain  Away 
witfxSMusterole 

JustKubltOn 

When  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and 
rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  rub  on 
good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  you 
feel  a  gentle,  heal¬ 
ing  warmth;  then  cooling,  welcome  relief. 
F or  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 
aches  and  pains  in  back  and  joints,  rub  on 
Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a 
jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren .  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole, 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  KXS: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Iii  the  Summer  I  always  take  my  board, 
clothes  basket  and  iron  out  on  the  porch, 
and  instead  of  a  day  to  be  dreaded  iron¬ 
ing  day  has  become  a  day  of  pleasure,  for 
with  my  gasoline  iron  I  can  do  such  good 
work.  MRS.  RICH  LUCAS. 

The  Brine  Cure  for  Hams 
and  Bacon 

Hams  and  bacon  cured  in  brine  come 
out  evenly  cured  throughout ;  the  flavor 
seems  to  me  superior  to  that  cured  by 
the  dry  method ;  the  brine  does  not  freeze 
during  cold  weather,  so  that  the  meat 
continues  to  take  salt,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  when  salted  down  on  benches  so  that 
freezing  results.  Meat  covered  with 
brine  is  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
the  blowfly,  sometimes  a  source  of  much 
loss  in  southern  localities  in  case  weather 
turns  warm  soon  after  salting  is  done. 

When  animal  heat  has  entirely  left 
carcass,  cut  hogs  up,  trimming  all  joints 
into  well-rounded  pieces ;  saw  off  hock 
bones  six  inches  above  knee  joint,  and  re¬ 
move  all  undesirable  chunks  of  fat,  these 
to  be  converted  into  lard,  or  used  in  saus¬ 
age  while  still  fresh.  Rub  each  piece 
well  with  salt,  and  spread  on  table  over 
night  in  order  that  surplus  blood  may  be 
drawn  out. 

Weigh  the  meat  and  for  each  100  lbs. 
prepare  a  brine  as  follows :  Heat  four 
gallons  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  to 
this  add  3  lbs.  of  salt,  2  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Stir 
until  dissolved  and  allow  to  become  cold 
before  using.  Sorghum  syrup  may  be 
substituted  for  sugar.  Pack  meat  in  a 
clean,  sweet  barrel  or  large  stone  jar ; 
never  use  metal  containers.  Pack  hams 
and  shoulders  in  bottom,  placing  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible,  to  within  six  inches  of  top, 
this  space  being  necessary  weighing  down 
meat.  Pour  cold  brine  on  until  meat  is 
completely  covered.  Now  make  a  cover 
of  oak  boards,  or  a  flat  stone,  that  will 
fit  inside,  and  place  a  heavy  stone  on  top 
to  keep  meat  well  down  under  brine. 

When  meat  has  been  in  brine  10  days 
remove  cover,  lay  pieces  out  on  table  and 
repack,  placing  those  pieces  that  were  in 
bottom  of  container  on  top ;  do  this  every 
10  days  until  ready  to  hang.  From  four 
to  eight  weeks  will  be  required  for  a 
perfect  cure,  varying  according  to  size 
of  pieces  and  weather  conditions.  Pork 
sides  cut  in  strips  and  packed  on  edge 
will  cure  perfectly  in  four  weeks,  al¬ 
though  they  may  safely  remain  in  the  cure 
longer  without  bad  results.  Hams  and 
shoulders  require  a  longer  time  for  brine 
to  penetrate  throughout. 

When  sufficiently  cured,  take  from 
brine  and  dip  each  piece  in  boiling  water 
for  three  minutes,  lay  on  table,  skin  side 
down,  and  dust  fleshy  surface  well  with  a 
mixture  of  five  parts  pulverized  black  pep¬ 
per  and  one  part  borax,  the  borax  being 
one  of  the  best  preventives  against  the 
troublesome  skipper  flies,  which  ruin 
thousands  of  pounds  of  excellent  home- 
cured  bacon  every  year.  A  smoke-house 
securely  screened  against  flies  and  in¬ 
sects  is  also  an  excellent  preventive. 

Meat  should  hang  at  least  six  feet 
from  floor  to  avoid  damage  from  heat 
when  being  smoked.  Corncobs,  ’green 
hickory  wood  or  other  hardwood  chips 
used  for  smoking  give  that  delightful 
southern  flavor  to  hams  and  bacon.  The 
smoking  should  be  done  with  a  very  slow 
fire,  and  should  extend  over  several  days, 
or  until  meat  is  a  rich,  golden  brown 
color,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  down 
and  packed  in  clean  shucks,  shelled  oats, 
wood  ashes  or  other  absorbent  material, 
or  if  house  is  dark  and  well  screened 
against  insects  the  baeon  may  be  left 
hanging  until  used. 

MRS.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


Busy  Work  for  Children 

All  children  are  fond  of  cutting  out 
pictures,  and  my  children  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Cutting  papers  and  pictures  is  al¬ 
ways  their  favorite  pastime.  Catalogs  of 
all  kinds,  magazines  and  other  sources  of 
supply  keep  them  furnished  with  ma¬ 
terial  ;  although  they  cut  all  kinds  of 
pictures  they  always  show  a  preference 
for  cars.  Prom  cutting  out  pictures  of  the 
latter  they  went  to  cutting  cars  out  of 
plain  wrapping  paper ;  trucks,  busses, 
runabouts,  all  sorts  of  cars.  The  lines 
were  surprisingly  good,  too.  One  day  I 
suggested  they  try  something  besides 
ears ;  a  house,  perhaps,  so  one  of  them 
began  on  buildings  and  soon  there  was 
quite  a  group — a  house,  barn,  shed,  ga¬ 
rage,  church,  sclioolhouse  and  wood-shed, 
and  a  boy  on  bis  way  to  school.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  folded  and  where  possible  was  cut 
double  so  they  would  stand  up. 

From  an  old  magazine  were  cut  a  series 
of  Mother  Goose  cut-outs  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether.  At  first  I  helped  them  with  them, 
but  soon  they  were  able  to  do  them.  Lit¬ 
tle  booklets  for  their  pictures  are  made 
of  wrapping  paper  folded  and  cut  into 
leaves,  fastened  together  at  the  back,  also 
from  the  cardboards  that  come  in  shred¬ 
ded  wheat.  These  are  fastened  together 
at  the  end  or  folded  through  the  middle. 

The  odds  and  ends  of  books  left  when 
a  building  was  made  have  given  them  an 
andless  amount  of  fun,  for  buildings,  cars, 
trains,  etc.  From  the  large  cardboard 
boxes  such  as  the  groceries  are  brought 
in  from  the  store  they  cut  doors  and 
windows  and  use  them  for  garages  or 
other  buildings.  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  things  that  can  be  made 
out  of  the  materials  usually  on  hand  if 
they  have  a  few  suggestions,  or  use  their 
imagination.  edxa  m.  Northrop. 


Better  flavor  in  your  cakes l 


Frequently  the  wrong  type  of  flour  will 
produce  a  cake  that  is  perfect  in  appearance 
but  poor  in  flavor.  Be  sure  you  use  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour— it  will  give  you  that  delicious, 
delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that  marks  the 
truly  perfect  cake,  because  it  is  made  from 
carefully  selected  full-flavored  wheat.  You 
can  depend  on  it  for  better  flavor  and  more 
certain  success  with  everything  you  bake  — 
cakes,  cookies,  biscuits,  bread! 


Pillsbury’s 

Best  Flour 

for  bread ,  biscuits  and  pastry 


Efficient  Health 

One  should  always  remember  that 
protecting  the  body  with  adequate 
vitamin-nourishment  is  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  the  first  law  of  efficient  health. 

SCOn’S  EMULSION 

is  a  food-tonic  of  sterling  worth.  It 
abounds  in  cod  -  liver  oil  vitamins. 
Let  it  do  its  share  in  protecting  your 
strength. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
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— for  tte  skin, 
— for  tke  Lair, 
— for  tLe  LatL, 
—for  Lody 


Since  "76 

PURE 
PINE  TAR 


HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 
House  ^ 

0 


Including  6  radiators,  large  steam  boiler. 

pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  charges  prepaid. 


Our 


Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
All  fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials 


$ 


lelam  toilet 
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WE  PAY  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


and  soothes.  At 
your  dealers'  or  send 
for  full  size  cake. 

Beaver-  Remmers-Graham  Co. 
Dept.  RN  - 122  Dayton,  Ohio 


GRANDPA'S  WONDER 

PINE  TAR  SOAP 


LADIES 


Silk  and  Wool 
STOCKINGS 


SI  Pair 


Sizes  8%  to  10%.  Black,  Gun  Metal,  Atmosphere,  Beige, 
Grey,  Sandust.”  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS, 

RPMMAIITQ 60  inch  wool  Kahaki  shirting.  75c  a  yd. 
nCItlnHIl  I  Many  length.  Coatings,  suitings,  samples. 
Maine  woqI  yarn,  81,40  lb.  GORDON  S.  Tester,  Maine 


/'LADIES’  ATTENTION^ 

SPECIAL  XMAS 
COMBINATION 

4  Heavy  Turkish  Towels  22x40 
4  Finest  Yarn  Sheets  -  -  -  72x90 
0  BeautiluB  Pillow  Cases  -  45x36 
4  Excellent  Kitchen  Towels  17x34 

Materials  and  Yarns  used  in  all 
our  wares  are  of  the  finest.  Sent 
on  5  days  approval.  The  price  of 
this  Combination  will  surprise  you 
for  material  of  such  quality.  We 
pay  P„  P.,  to  you  and  insure. 

COVEN  LINEN  CO„  Inc. 

838-84©  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name  . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  :  Piease  note  this 
is  a  genuine  five-day  approval  offer  with¬ 
out  any  strings  whatsoever.  Please  sign 
name  legibly. 
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Ive  discovered 
anew 
feeding 
wrinkle  A 


On  thousands  of  farms  where 
real  milk  profits  are  being  made 
during  the  winter  months  the 
old  order  of  depending  solely  on 
the  food  ration  for  milking  re¬ 
sults  has  passed.  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  good  feed  dairymen  now  give 
equal  thought  to  what  happens  to  their 
expensive  feed  after  it  is  consumed. 

The  systematic  conditioning  of  the 
dairy  herd  to  keep  assimilation  at  top 
notch  is  the  new  way  of  realizing  reg¬ 
ular,  uniform  profits.  Kow-Kare  is  a 
highly  concentrated  regulator  and  con¬ 
ditioner  of  the  milk-making  organs. 
It  enables  cows  to  stand  unusual  forc¬ 
ing  strains  without  breakdowns  or 
milking  slumps. 

The  regular  use  of  Kow-Kare  costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  month  per  cow.  A 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  one  to  two 
weeks  each  month  is  all  the  average 
cow  needs  to  keep  her  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive. 


Freshening  Cows  need 
Kow-Kare 

To  insure  a  healthy,  vigorous  cow  and 
calf — and  freedom  from  disorders  that 
sap  your  profits,  feed  Kow-Kare  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  and  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  It  costs  little — pays  big. 

Kow-Kare  is  your  reliable  home  aid 
in  such  cow  troubles  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever.  Never  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Feed  dealers,  druggists  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  6ize 
$1.25,  six  cans  $6.25.  Small  size  65c. 
We  mail,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Write  us  for  our  valuable 
free  book,  “More  Milk  from  the  Cows 
you  Have.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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Sold  at  -  Refuse 

Drug  Stores  Substitutes 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Pe  Railway  hasnolandtosell.but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  ‘‘The  Earth, "free  for6months. 
C.  Ij.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange, Chicago. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  bags.  Refei  ence  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFElDBflG&BURLAPC0.,15PeckhamSi.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Facts  About  Swine  Plague 

I  lost  four  hogs  with  the  swine  plague, 
and  have  not  had  any  on  the  premises 
for  several  months.  Have  sprinkled 
lime  all  about  buildings  where  hogs  lived. 
Would  lime  kill  the  germ?  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  try  to  raise  hogs  this  sea¬ 
son  on  this  property?  What  should  be 
done  to  kill  the  germ  if  it  still  exists?  Is 
it  necessary  to  have  hogs  vaccinated? 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  s. 

Swine  plague  technically  is  called 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  and  is  much  like 
hog  cholera  in  the  symptoms  and  post¬ 
mortem  lesions  it  causes.  The  disease 
can  be  diagnosed  correctly  only  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian  and  it  usually  is 
necessary  for  him  to  send  tissues  from  a 
carcass  to  a  veterinary  pathologist  to 
make  certain  of  the  diagnosis.  The  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
undertake  such  work  for  veterinarians, 
as  do  some  of  the  firms  that  produce 
biologies,  such  as  hog  cholera  serums,  etc. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
suisepticus  bi-polaris.  Different  animals 
have  their  special  type  of  the  germ.  In 
cattle  it  is  called  bovisepticus  and  in 
sheep  ovisepticus,  the  “cuss”  being  simi¬ 
lar  but  not  the  same  in  each  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal.  In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  the 
attacked  hog  that  is  in  good  flesh  may 
die  suddenly  without  other  animals  in 


Hogs  on  premises  known  to  harbor  the 
germs  of  the  disease  should  be  moved  into 
new  quarters,  preferably  on  land  not  for¬ 
merly  used  by  swine.  Sanitary  measures 
are  of  most  importance.  The  disease  al¬ 
ways  is  most  likely  to  attack  and  kill 
hogs  that  are  living  in  dirty,  muddy, 
filthy  quarters.  Keep  the  hogs  out  of 
old  wallows  and  yards  and  away  from 
ponds  or  rivers  and  keep  them  from 
sleeping  in  old  stack  bottoms  or  under 
buildings  on  the  farm. 

The  disease  may  take  an  intestinal 
form,  instead  of  localizing  in  the  lungs. 
In  that  event  there  is  diarrhoea,  which 
persists,  and  the  animal  becomes  weak 
and  dies  in  from  a  few  days  to  perhaps 
two  weeks  after  onset  of  the  attack.  Dur¬ 
ing  practically  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease  appetite  pei'sists.  That  never  is 
the  case  in  hog  cholera.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  has  been  called  the  “drying  up  dis¬ 
ease.”  Lime  will  not  suffice.  Disinfect 
with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  compound 
cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water. 
First  scrub  the  pens,  including  the  floors, 
with  hot  water  and  concentrated  lye.  Fin¬ 
ish  by  spraying  with  freshly  made  lime- 
wash  and  flood  it  on  the  floors.  Houses 
should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Plow  and  seed  all  old  yards  and  provide 
new  ones  elsewhere.  Move  sows  and  pigs 
into  sanitary  colony  houses  on  grass  and 


Jersey  cow  Imp.  Dairylike  Madcap  646111,  owned  by  Meridale  Farms.  In  365  days 
she  produced  15,571  lbs.  milk  and  960.72  lbs.  fat,  starting  test  at  five  years  three 

months  of  age. 


the  herd  showing  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  nor  is  fever  present  in  the  latter 
when  the  temperature  is  taken  with  a 
clinical  thermometer.  The  symptoms  are 
acute  and  of  a  nervous  character,  the  af¬ 
fected  animal  running  about  the  pen, 
bumping  into  objects  or  pushing  against 
some  object,  throwing  back  the  head, 
champing  the  jaws,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
etc. 

When  the  animal  is  opened  after  death 
the  lymph  glands  are  found  intensely  con¬ 
gested  or  engorged  with  blood,  and  little 
blood  spots  will  be  found  on  the  glands, 
heart,  membranes  of  the  breathing  organs 
and  the  serous  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines  and  bladder.  The  lining  of 
closed  cavities  is  especially  likely  to  be 
found  studded  with  the  red  spots  or 
peteehise.  It  is  unusual  to  find  multiple 
hemorrhages  on  the  surface  of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  under  the  capsule  or  outer  covering, 
but  these  are  common  and  characteristic 
after  death  of  a  hog  from  cholera.  The 
red  spots  in  the  two  diseases  are  some¬ 
what  different  in  type.  In  cholera  the 
characteristic  hemorrhages  are,  barring 
complications,  collected  in  a  definite  area. 
In  the  ease  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  larger  and 
irregular  in  outline  (Ward). 

Pneumonia  is  usually  present  in  swine 
plague  and  the  disease  attacks  young 
hogs,  more  than  old  ones.  In  cholera  the 
lungs  are  usually  affected  toward  the  end 
of  the  attack.  Hogs  of  all  ages  are  at¬ 
tacked.  Cholera  is  most  common  and 
deadly.  That  disease  may  almost  perfect¬ 
ly  be  prevented  by  the  double  or  simul¬ 
taneous  method  of  vaccination.  On  the 
contrary,  vaccination  against  swine 
plague  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
well  worth  trying,  however,  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  proved  present,  but  it  need 
not  be  expected  to  prevent  losses. 


let  them  graze  green  crops,  preferably 
legumes.  Hogs  may  be  raised  next  sea¬ 
son,  if  these  precautions  are  taken.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  the  pigs  vaccinated  against  hog 
cholera  and  again  against  swine  plague, 
should  it  appear  in  the  district.  A.  s.  A. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

What  is  the  best  ration  to  feed  bred 
gilts,  Durocs?  Any  information  as  to 
the  care  of  Duroc  swine  will  be  helpful. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y.  N.  J.  s. 

In  feeding  the  brood  sow  herd  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  feed  as  much  home-grown 
feeds  as  possible ;  in  this  way  it  cuts 
down  the  expense  of  the  sow  for  a  year. 
In  all  our  feeding  formulas  here  in  the 
East,  corn  or  barley  are  used  as  the  basal 
feed,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
animal,  feeds  that  are  higher  in  protein 
are  used  to  balance  this  feed,  which  is 
high  in  carbohydrates.  Four  parts  corn, 
three  parts  oats,  two  parts  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  and  one  part  tankage  is  a  ration 
that  uses  mostly  home-grown  feeds  and 
will  give  very  good  results.  If  Alfalfa 
hay  is  available  3  to  5  lbs.  per  day  fed 
to  the  sows  in  a  rack  makes  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  grain  ration,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  minex-als,  protein  and  bulk,  and 
sows  will  less  likely  be  troubled  with  con¬ 
stipation  at  farrowing  time.  J.W.B. 


Test  Record  of  a  Vermont 
Dairyman 

Following  is  a  letter  sent  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  in  New  York  State  in  answer  to  his 
request  for  my  opinion  on  the  tuberculin 
test.  Other  dairymen  must  be  interested 
in  the  same  question  and  I  submit  it  for 
their  information  : 

Four  years  ago  of  42  head  tested  there 
were  three  reactors.  Three  years  ago  of 
48  head  tested  eight  reactors.  I  sold  some 
that  year.  Two  years  ago  of  18  head 
tested*  only  two  reacted.  Two  years  ago  I 


bought  15  cows,  all  tested  just  before  I 
bought  them,  and  no  reactors  found 
among  them.  One  year  ago  I  had  32 
head  tested  and  27  reacted,  and  as  so 
many  reacted  they  condemned  the  whole 
herd  of  32  head.  That  made  in  the  five 
years  49  head  condemned.  These  were  all 
shipped  to  the  Boston  stockyards  for 
slaughter  at  the  New  England  Dressed 
Meat  Co.,  at  Sommerville,  Mass.,  killed, 
and  the  carcasses  inspected  by  a  U.  S. 
official  and  of  the  49  head  all  but  three 
were  passed  as  free  from  disease  and 
sold  for  beef,  and  returns  made  to  me  for 
each  of  the  46  head.  After  paying  for 
the  expense  of  shipping,  commission  for 
selling  meat,  it  was  sold  in  most  cases  at 
about  the  price  of  canner  cows.  In  these 
five  years  no  cattle  had  been  bought  or 
kept  with  my  herd  Summer  or  Winter, 
but  what  had  passed  the  tuberculin  test. 

To  replace  the  cows  lost  last  year  I  had 
to  pay  $112.50  each  in  May  for  12  grade 
Ilolsteins  which  had  freshened  in  March, 
and  this  Fall  $135  each  for  10  grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  all  bought  from  accredited  herds, 
no  better  than  those  I  lost,  from  which  I 
received  less  than  $50  each. 

So  my  loss  for  last  year  was  over  $2,- 
000.  In  Vermont  no  grade  cattle  can  be 
(appraised  over  $85.  From  appraisal 
must  be  deducted  what  is  received  for  the 
meat,  and  the  State  will  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  balance  and  the  United  States  will 
pay  one-fourth.  So  for  a  cow,  if  ap¬ 
praised  at  $85,  you  get  a  net  return  for 
meat  of  $15,  leaving  $70,  of  this  one- 
fourth  from  State  and  one-fourth  from 
United  States,  making  $35  from  both, 
giving  one  only  $50. 

But  we  are  tied  to  it.  We  can  neither 
buy  or  sell  without  the  test.  Our  only 
hope  is  to  change  the  law  to  either  stop 
the  test  or  to  give  farmers  the  full  value 
of  cows  slaughtered.  This  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  $1,250,000  a  year. 

No  one  claims  that  there  is  any  danger 
when  milk  is  pasteurized.  The  demand 
for  tubercultin  tested  milk  has  been 
worked  up  by  some  veterinarians  and  of¬ 
ficials  interested  financially,  and  so  it  is. 
Shortage  of  milk  may  induce  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  to  wake  up  to  the  situation,  and 
ask  for  only  pasteurized  milk.  Until 
then  pity  the  dairy  farmer. 

I  give  you  no  advice  and  no  opinions. 
I  give  you  only  the  facts  known  to  my¬ 
self.  BYRON  O.  ROGERS. 

Vermont. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  f6r  week  ending  Dec.  3,  1927. 

Beef  steers  and  other  killing  classes 
met  a  slow  draggy  market  throughout 
week.  Beef  steers  closing  steady ;  most 
sales,  $11.25  to  $12.75 ;  some  held  above 
$15 ;  100  head  including  prize  winners 
from  Toronto,  Canada,  show,  here  tor 
special  auction  sale  Monday.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  all  cutters  practically  un¬ 
changed  for  week ;  bulk  bulls,  $7.25  to 
$8.25 ;  butcher  cows,  $6  to  $7 ;  cutters, 
$4.75  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders,  steady 
to  strong ;  some  sales  25c  higher ;  bulk, 
$9  to  $10 ;  liberal  holdover  of  late  ar¬ 
rivals  for  Monday’s  market.  Calves, 
steady ;  top  vealers,  $16.50 ;  few  selects, 
$17.  Hogs,  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  3,  1927  : 
Cattle,  138  cars ;  58  Canada,  26  St. 
Paul,  17  Chicago,  14  Virginia,  8  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  4  West  Virginia,  4  Buffalo,  3 
New  York,  2  Maryland,  1  St.  Louis,  1  St. 
Joseph ;  containing  3,913  head,  291 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle  4,204  head,  312 
calves,  1.072  hogs,  266  sheep.  Receipts 
for  corresponding  week  last  year :  Cat¬ 
tle  168  ears ;  34  Virginia,  34  Chicago,  25 
St.  Louis,  22  St.  Paul,  14  Canada,  11 
Pennsylvania,  6  West  Virginia,  5  Ten- 
nessee,  4  Kentucky,  4  Maryland,  3  New 
York,  3  Buffalo,  1  Kansas  City,  1  In¬ 
diana,  1  Missouri ;  containing  4,523  head, 
161  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  4,684  head, 
1,469  hogs,  135  calves,  34  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  BRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$14.25  to  $15.50;  good.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $14.50 ;  good.  950  to  1,100  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $14.25 ;  medium,  950  lbs.  up, 
$10.50  to  $12.75 ;  common,  950  lbs.  up, 
$8  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  S50  lbs.  up,  $10.25 
to  $11.50 ;  good,  $9  to  $10.25 ;  medium, 
$7.50  to  $9  ;  common,  $6.25  to  $7.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9 ;  good,  $6.50 
to  $7.75 ;  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to 
$6.50 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice  (be’ef),  $7.50 
to  $8.75 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $11.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $6.50  to 
$9 ;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $8.75 
to  $11 ;  common  and  medium,  800  lbs. 
down,  $6.25  to  $8.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.25 ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $12  to 
$15 ;  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds.  (Cash  at  ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $42  to  $43;  shorts, 
$42  to  $43 ;  hominy,  $48  to  $49 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $47  to  $48 ;  linseed,  $56  to  $57 ; 
gluten,  $47  to  $48 ;  ground  oats,  $47.50 
to  $48.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41; 
cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $53  to  $54 ;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $40  to  $41 ;  18  per  cent, 
$43  to  $44 ;  20  per  cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  24 
per  cent,  $51  to  $52 ;  25  per  cent,  $54.50 
to  $55.50 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $48.50 
to  $49.50 ;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 
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An  Annoying  Dog 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  break  a  dog  of 
the  habit  of  crying  when  left  alone,  or 
when  someone  plays  a  piano?  We  often 
go  back  and  punish  him  but  it  does  not 
help.  We  raised  him  and  he  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  He  is  four  years  old.  We 
do  not  want  to  part  with  him  but  he  an¬ 
noys  the  neighbors,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
must  get  rid  of  him.  F.  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

It  may  not  be  quite  true  that  “music 
has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast” 
of  a  dog,  but  we  do  believe  that,  in  cer¬ 
tain  dogs,  strains  of  music  vibrate  some 
hidden  chord  that  make  the  animal  re¬ 
spond  by  howling  or,  perhaps,  joining  in 
the  chorus  with  what  he  believes  is  har¬ 
monic  symphony.  We  had  a  dog  that 
did  not  “sing”  in  unison  with  piano 
playing,  but  when  we  started  playing  a 
tin  whistle  he  joined  in  at  once  and  the 
duet  was  hideous.  Could  you  blame  that 
dog?  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  fiddler 
could  play  an  iron  or  steel  bridge  off  its 
piers  by  strumming  one  note  which 
caused  the  key  note  of  the  structure  to 
vibrate  and  also  that  a  marching  regi¬ 
ment  must  break  step  when  crossing  a 
bridge,  else  a  similar  phenomenon  will 
occur  and  do  damage.  The  dog’s  vocal 
chords  seem  to  be  similarly  affected  by 
music  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  or 
punished  for  the  fact  and  act  of  respon¬ 
sive  discords.  He  cannot  help  it  and  all 
one  can  do,  in  the  circumstances,  is  to 
keep  the  animal  out  of  the  house,  in  his 
own  kennel,  and  induce  him  to  take 
abundant  exercise  by  attaching  a  light 
chain  from  his  collar  to  a  large  ring  run¬ 
ning  freely  on  an  overhead  trolley  wire, 
stretching  from  one  tree  to  another  or 
between  two  tall  posts.  The  wire  should 
be  at  least  100  ft.  long,  if  that  can  be 
managed,  and  w„e  believe  in  setting  the 
feeding  dish  at  one  and  the  watering  pan 
at  the  other  end,  so  moving  back  and 
forth  will  be  encouraged.  By  allowing 
the  dog  to  gnaw  a  large,  smooth  raw 
knuckle  beef  bone  daily,  he  will  also  be 
kept  busy  and  entertained,  so  that  he  will 
not  become  lonely  and  whine  or  cry  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighbors.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  a  dog  can  be  broken  from 
howling  when  he  hears  certain  kinds  of 
music  and  the  animal  must,  therefore, 
be  kept  away  from  the  place  where  the 
piano,  for  instance,  is  played.  If  any 
reader  has  had  experience  to  the  con¬ 
trary  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  relate 
it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  we  think 
what  has  been  said  here  sums  up  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  a  fairly  logical  and  correct 
way  that  scarcely  can  be  criticized  or 
considered  erroneous.  a.  s.  a. 


Farm  Machinery  Exhibit  at 
Clemson  College 

During  the  recent  farmers’  week  at 
the  South  Carolina  Station,  unusual  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  in  the  exhibits  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  power  farming  equipment 
specially  useful  to  southern  farming.  The 
demonstrations  of  turning  under  clover 
sod  with  tractor  plow  and  harrow,  and 
the  work  of  bush  and  bog  harrows  at¬ 
tracted  particular  attention. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwins,  60c  to  $2.25  box; 
82.50  to  $6  bbl. ;  Greenings,  60c  to  $2.25 
box ;  $3  to  $7  bbl. ;  King,  75c  to  $1.75 
box ;  McIntosh  Reds,  $1.25  to  $3.50  box ; 
$4  to  $10  bbl. ;  Northern  Spies,  $1  to  $2 
box :  $2.25  to  $4  bbl. ;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $2 
box ;  Wolf  River,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  in  carlots,  New 
York  and  Michigan  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$6.50 ;  California  small  white,  $7  to 
87.25 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  red 
kidney,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  Cal.  Lima  beans,  $7 
to  $7.25 ;  native  green  peas,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
Canada,  $5.50  to  $6  splits,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Butter. — Extras,  50  to  50 %c  ;  firsts, 
421/a  to  48c;  seconds,  41  to  42c;  storage 
extras,  48  to  481/2C ;  firsts,  42  to  46c ; 
seconds,  41  to  41  %c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.90  to 
84.20  box ;  lemons,  $6.30  to  $9.50  box ; 
oranges,  Florida,  $3.40  to  $6;  cranber¬ 
ries,  $7  to  $9.50  per  half  bbl.  box ;  pears, 
Bose,  western,  $3.25  to  $4.50  box ;  pine¬ 
apples,  $4  to  $7.50  crate. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $25  to  $26 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $22 
to  $23 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $19.50 ; 
eastern,  $17  to  $17.50;  shipping,  $12  to 
814;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23;  poor  and 
damaged,  $12  to  $13 ;  oat  straw,  $15  to 
$17.50;  rye  straw,  new,  $27  to  $27.50. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton.  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $37.75  to  $38.50 ;  middlings, 
$37.75  to  $44.50 ;  mixed  feed,  $39  to 
844.50 ;  red-dog,  $46.50  to  $47.50 ;  gluten 
feed,  $42.85;  (Dec.),  $43.35;  (Jan.), 

gluten  meal,  $51.10;  (Dec.),  hominy  feed, 
$44.50 ;  stock  feed,  $42 ;  oat  hulls,  re- 
ground,  $17 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $45.50  to 
$52;  linseed  meal,  $51.75  to  $52.25. 

Oats. — All  rail,  fancy,  40-42  lbs.,  74  to 


76c;  regular,  3S-40  lbs.,  70  to  72c;  regu¬ 
lar,  36-38  lbs.,  68  to  73c ;  regular,  34-36 
lbs.,  66  to*  68c ;  lake  and  rail,  36-38  lbs., 
67  to  69c. 

Onions. — Western,  $1.75  to  $2  per  100- 
lb.  bag ;  Valley,  medium,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
Spanish,  $2.75  to  $3  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain  per  100-lb. 
bag,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bskt. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  choice  native  fowl, 
29  to  31c ;  medium,  24  to  26c ;  broilers* 
28  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  33  to  36c; 
ducklings  choice  Cape,  25  to  27c;  west¬ 
ern  box  packed  fowl,  fancy,  29  to  31c; 
medium, _  25  to  27c ;  turkeys,  western, 
fancy,  45  to  48c ;  fair  to  good,  25  to  35c ; 
live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  26c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  large,  25  to  27c;  small,  20  to  23c; 
old  roosters,  14  to  16c ;  Leghorn  fowl,  15 
to  18c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
67  to  68c ;  mixed  colors,  65  to  66c ;  white 
extras,  62  to  64c ;  eastern  extras,  60  to 
61c;  western,  extras,  56  to  60c;  western 
extra  firsts,  48  to  52c ;  firsts,  42  to  46c ; 
seconds,  32  to  38c ;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  firsts,  S21/2  to  33% c; 
seconds,  30  to  32ft 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green,  $2  to  $2.75 
bskt ;  beets,  75e  to  $1  box ;  cabbage,  85c 
to  $1  sack ;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box ; 
cauliflower,  $2.25  to  $2.75  crate ;  celery, 
white,  $1.50  to  $2  box;  paschal,  $2  to  $4; 
cucumbers,  No.  1,  $8  to  $9 ;  No.  2,  $4  to 
$6  box ;  parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box ; 
lettuce,  hothouse,  85c  to  $1.50  box;  Ice¬ 
berg.  $4.50  to  $6  ci*ate ;  peppers,  Bell,  $2 
to  $2.75  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1  to 
$1.75  box ;  spinach,  85c  to  $1.50  bskt ; 
squash,  marrow,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl. ;  Hub¬ 
bard.  1  to  2c  lb. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  28 
to  30c  lb. ;  repacks,  Cal.,  $2  to  $2.25  3- 
bskt.  carrier ;  turnips,  65c  to  $1  box. 

Wool. — Fine  strictly  combing,  47c ;  fine 
clothing,  36c ;  half  blood,  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  47c;  half  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c; 
three-eighths  blood,  strictly  combing,  47  to 
48c ;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  40 
to  41c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.60  @  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered  . - . 45@  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44@  .48 

Ducks,  lb . . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Tomatoes,  lb.  . . .  .15 @  .25 

Apples,  table,  doz.  .  .  , . 30 (§)  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06(0;  .10 

Grapes,  lb . 12 @  .20 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  6 .  -10@  .15 

Celery,  root  . 10 @  .15 

Cauliflower,  head . 15  @  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20 @  .25 

Lima  beans,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Peas,  lb . 25 @  .35 

Lettuce,  head  .  .  1 . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 

Cranberries,  qt . 20 @  .25 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  14-16. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Urbana, 
111. 

Dec.  14-16. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  3-7,  1928. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-5. — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
State  Armory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


The  President’s  Message 

(Continued  from  Page  1529) 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  especially  through  banks  and 
others  who  supply  credit  refusing  to  fi¬ 
nance  an  acreage  manifestly  too  large. 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  by  law  for 
an  assured  success  and  prosperity  for  all 
those  who  engage  in  farming.  If  acreage 
becomes  overextended,  the  government 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  it.  The 
government  can,  however,  assist  co-op¬ 
erative  associations  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  orderly  marketing  and  handling 
a  surplus  clearly  due  to  weather  and  sea¬ 
sonal  conditions,  in  order  to  save  the  pro¬ 
ducer  from  preventable  loss.  While  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  secure  this  result 
at«a  single  step  and  much  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  trial  and  rejection,  a  begin¬ 
ning  could  be  made  by  setting  up  a  Federal 
board  or  commission  of  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  marketing,  granting  equal 
advantages  under  this  board  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  agricultural  commodities  and  sections 
of  the  country,  giving  encouragement  to 
the  co-operative  movement  in  agriculture, 


and  providing  a  revolving  loan  fund  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  financing.  Such  legislation  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  surplus  problem. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  lend  more 
money  to  the  farmer,  who  is  already 
fairly  well  financed,  but  to  lend  money 
temporarily  to  experimental  marketing 
associations  which  will  no  doubt  ulti¬ 
mately  be  financed  by  the  regularly  es¬ 
tablished  banks,  as  were  the  temporary 
operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Co-operative  marketing  especially 
would  be  provided  with  means  of  buying 
or  building  physical  properties. 


1872-Fifty-Five  Years  of-1927 
SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  liner, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America, 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


King  of  Chilmark 

The  Bull  That  Put  Production  in  a  Cow 

We  have  young  bulls  for  sale  rich  in 
the  blood  of  this  great  Guernsey  Sire. 

B.  J.  Musante  -  Falmouth,  Va. 


FOR  SALE-TWO  REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

aged  1  and  V/2  years.  Good  individuals.  Sired 
by  Imp.  Gov.  11  of  the  Ruettes,  A.  R.  and  his 
Son,  out  of  A.  R.  Dams— $125  and  $100. 
Apply  to 

SPRING  FARM,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8— Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WIWA  dairy  farms,  it  s.  hr  si.,  phi...  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Ca.  New  York 

FOR  SALE-GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  h® 

bred,  from  A.  R.  ancestors.  Price  $50.  Registered, 
transferred  and  crated.  H.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N,  J.t  Sussex  County 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Forrolo  for  killing  rats,  hunt- 
rcl  I  Bio  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
I  Ull HI.  I  m  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


HORSES 


Q  all  ages,  sizes  and  colors.  Carload  reg. 
rvlllLiij  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  fresh  and 
springers,  ail  tested.  FRED  STEWART,  Lineaville,  Pa. 


coming  3  years  old.  Sound  and  right. 
»  II  I  Gelding,  15  inches  high.  Price  $60  if 

taken  before  Christmas.  B.  J.  DODGE,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  Special  Prices  for 

Christmas  Orders.  A.  II.  I-ORTElt  F0.NY  FA  RMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 


|  SWINE  j 

300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dulchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  '  fC 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Jk  Son  -  Merrliield,  Ji.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
.boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


is  red  Poland  China  Roars 


Serviceable,  150  to  250 
_  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45. 00 

C.  O.  D.  Fall  pigs.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Grand  Champion 

Breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

n.  C.  As  II.  15.  HARPEJilTLNG 


Service  boars  and 
young  bred  sows. 

Uuinlee,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites 

Shipped  C.O.D. 


Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
CLOL'DLAND  FARM  Keimett  Square,  Fa 


OI  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  $12.75  each. 

•  w»  Unrelated  pairs,  $25.  Large,  thrifty, 
easy  feeding,  quick  growing  stock.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Yl 


PIG5-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  $4.00  each  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


FOR  Pir’C  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  1  lUi3  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  jyiy  number  C.  O.  D 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating, 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  1U  weeks  old,  94.35  each.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  96.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  So 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


DELCREO 
DOG  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

llowto  care  for  your  dog 

Dept  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Highland  Collie 

Tib  o’  Lauderdale— the  great  Scotch  Working  Sheep 
Dog.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  world’s  wisest  sheep 
dogs.  Kind,  loyal,  splendid  watch  dogs  and  handsome  3 
months  old  puppies  sired  by  Scottish,  field  trial  winner. 
Male  and  Female,  S25  to  S40.  JOHN  M.  BRUCE.  Hopewell  N  J. 


Beautiful  Housebroke  Male  Pups  r 

Mother  thoroughbred  .Airedale.  Father  thoroughbred 
police;  good  heeler  and  watchdogs.  Sweet,  gentle  disposi¬ 
tions.  Fine  playmates  for  children.  Priee$is.  Cash  with 
Older.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  Balsam  Willow  Camp.  Raquetle  Late,  N.  Y. 


Son’ve  had  your  shore  of  hard  work  this  summer  chasing  cows! 

any  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  bmng 

your  cows  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN  -  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


Newfoundland 

REGISTERED 
CLARK  FARM 


PUPS^Too!- 

BOON TON,  X.  J. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 


Beautiful 
Wolf  Gray 
Gea.  Rauch  • 


POLICE  PUPPIES  ISSK-qs 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM  -  Freetioiu,  N.  V 


Welsh  Shepherds  -  —  - -  .,crlcl  B. 

Farmers’ Prices.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills  N.  ’ 


COLLIE  PUPS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  85SB,  West  Chester.  Peon. 


f'cAllIo  D.tnc  Beauties.  .Special  Priced  for  Xma 

V^OHie  rups  M.  II.  KLI.NE  Fa . mth,  V 


Orillia  Pimnioo  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

UUIIIo  rU|J|JlGo  clOVERNOOK  KENNELS  -  Chamkerslurg,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  Thehanusome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


Beautiful  pedigreed  COLLIE  pups— the  intelligent  kind.  Male 
S10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

We  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


Afnrniirc  The  all-ronnd  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 
it  IK  El/ FILE  3  SHABIS1UE  FARM  Madison,  X.  Y 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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December  17,  1927 


This  is  the  flavor 

people  “rave  about” 

“I  heard  about  the  Old  Hickory  method  and  tried  it 
out  on  700  pounds  of  pork.  All  our  neighbors  who 
tasted  the  hams  and  bacon  raved  about  it.  Will  never  use 
anything  else  for  home  curing.”  Mr.  L.  J.  Wade,  Leal.  Colo. 


Use  Edwards  Old  Hick¬ 
ory  Smoked  Salt  in  your 
cure  and  you,  too,  will 
never  use  anything  else. 
The  hickory  wood  smoke 
goes  directly  into  the 
fresh  meat  along  with  the 
salt,  flavoring  and  pre¬ 
serving  every  tissue.  It 
prevents  spoilage  in  cure, 
improves  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  through  the  long 
months  of  storage  and 
produces  a  marvelous 
blended  flavor  that  grows 
more  delicious  with  age. 
No  wonder  “the  neigh¬ 
bors  rave  about  it.”  The 
smokehouse  shrinkage  is 


Write  for 

FREE 

BOOKLET 

No.  428 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

5M0KED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  pending 


saved.  These  valuable  fats 
and  juices,  together  with 
the  natural  goodness  of 
the  meat,  are  blended 
with  the  savory  aroma 
that  nothing  but  Old 
Hickory  can  produce. 

Edwards  Old  Hickory, 
the  original  and  genuine 
smoked  salt  for  curing,  is 
highest  purity  meat  salt 
smoked  in  the  open  air 
with  real  hickory  wood 
smoke.  Nothing  added.  It 
is  sold  only  in  ten-pound 
drums  with  the  trade 
mark  exactly  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  here.  Buy  it  from 
your  dealer  today. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY;  408-428  Culvert  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Olmstead  Boilers-! 

For  Pasteurizing  and  Sterilizing 

BURNS  WOOD  OR  COAL 

For  steam  or  hot  water  for 
any  purpose  or  at  any  time. 

The  Safe  Steam  Boiler 

Will  burn  cobs  or  stalks. 
Automatic  damper  regula¬ 
tor.  etc.  Repairs  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  owner. 
Furnished  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  fittings  and 
fixtures.  With  or  without 
engine.  Economical.  Quick¬ 
ly  buys  itself,  8  to  30  H.  P. 
Send  for  our  free  complete 
catalog  of  rigs. 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 
3cx  287  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  ■wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or$2.60  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.1” 


Absorbine 


1 W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass,  j 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition* 
or.  Worm*.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


miiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiuiiiiimii 

Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . . . 2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly . 1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  . .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  . . 3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  . 1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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It  Milks  the  Cows 

CLEAN 


Goo<hbyc : 

U°  to  the 

prud^ci'y 


2>>.; 


T7VER  since  you  jl  j 
C/  can  remember,  II  JJ 

. 

there  have  been  ^ 

L-  —l 

cows  to  be  milked. 

Always,  twice  a  day,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  a  never-ending  grind. 
There  are  some  things  that  have  to 
be  tolerated,  but  the  drudgery  of 
hand  milking  is  not  one  of  them. 
You  can  say  good-bye  to  it  forever. 
And,  the  time  you  save  will  pay  big 
dividends  on  the  investment.  You 
just  can’t  afford  to  milk  by  hand. 
The  Burrell  Milker  has  enabled  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  farmers  to 
take  the  drudgery  out  of  dairying  and 
increased  their  profits  at  the  same 
time.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

better  and  more 
safely  than  hand 
milking — and  It 
Milks  the  Cows 
Clean.  And  that  is 
why  you’ll  finally 
Single  Tube  System  come  to  a  Burrell. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  <&.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


You  Need  This  Book 


Every  cow  owner  needs  it — 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backedby  67  years’ 
experiment  and  experience. 
You  owe  this  book  to  your¬ 
self.  It’s  free.  Send  for  itnow. 


BUrre 


k  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


V) 


Balanced  Ration  for  Cows 

Will  you  give  us  balanced  ration  for 
two  cows,  one  just  freshening,  other 
freshening  March?  We  have  mangels, 
also  plenty  of  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and 
clover  bay.  All  other  feeds  have  to  be 
bought.  A.  E.  B. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  cows 
freshened  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
they  are  no  doubt  giving  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  milk,  and  will  need  to 
be  fed  differently.  At  least  the  one  which 
freshened  in  November  should  soon  be 
dried  off  for  another  lactation  period 
provided  she  has  been  bred  to  freshen 
within  approximately  one  year  from  the 
beginning  of  her  last  lactation  period.  The 
ration  which  you  feed  should  also  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  type  of  bay  that  you  use. 
Alfalfa  hay  carries  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of 
protein  to  the  hundredweight  while  clover 
hay  is  a  little  less  in  this  respect  and  Tim¬ 
othy  analyzes  only  around  3  per  cent  of 
crude  protein.  Therefore,  it  will  make  a 
great  amount  of  difference  as  to  the 
analysis  of  your  ration  based  upon  the 
fact  as  to  when  you  feed  your  Alfalfa  and 
when  you  feed  your  Timothy.  If  possi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  better  to  dispose  of  your 
Timothy  and  feed  only  Alfalfa  and  clover 
bay.  However,  you  have  not  stated 
whether  you  have  enough  Alfalfa  and 
clover  to  carry  you  through  the  Winter, 
and  both  types  of  ration  will  be  suggest¬ 
ed.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  is  one  which  furnishes 
enough  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  cow's  body  and  the 
amount  of  milk  which  she  is  capable  of 
producing  at  certain  definite  periods.  _  It 
could  be  determined  from  day  to  day  just 
how  much  protein  a  cow  would  require 
according  to  her  weight  and  the  amount 
of  milk  she  is  giving.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  we  usually  advise  that  a 
cow  be  fed  hay  twice  daily  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  what  she  will  clean  up  in 
an  hour’s  time  at  each  feeding,  and  in 
addition  grain  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each 
SV2  lbs.  of  milk  produced  with  Holstein 
cows,  and  1  lb.  to  each  3  lbs.  produced 
with  the  Channel  Island  breeds,  namely 
the  Guernseys  and  the  Jerseys. 

Where  good  Alfalfa  hay  is  available  a 
20  per  cent  ration  makes  a  good  milk 
producing  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  low  protein  hay  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  more  protein  contained  in 
the  dry  ration.  In  your  case  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  when  you  are  feeding  Al¬ 
falfa  you  mix  a  grain  ration  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  cornmeal,  two  parts  of 
bran,  two  parts  of  ground  oats,  two  parts 
of  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  linseed  oil- 
meal  and  one  part  gluten  meal,  together 
with  about  3  lbs.  of  mangels.  You  will 
have  to  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  rate 
which  the  above  ration  should  be  fed, 
keeping  in  mind  the  suggestion  regarding 
breeds.  Probably  you  will  get  just  as 
good  results  to  feed  one-half  the  mangels 
in  the  morning  with  the  grain  on  top  of 
them,  and  the  same  at  night,  as  to  feed 
the  beets  separate  from  the  grain  ration. 

Now  when  it  becomes  necessary  to.  feed 
Timothy  you  can  increase  the  protein  to 
about  24  per  cent  in  each  one  hundred¬ 
weight  in  the  ration.  This  could  well  be 
accomplished  by  adding  to  the  above 
formula  another  part  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  oilmeal.  This  ration  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  for  your  cow  which 
will  be  drying  off.  She  needs  a  good  rest 
for  the  next  lactation  period,  and  should 
be  fed  liberally  during  the  six  weeks  or 
two  months  that  you  allow  her  before  her 
next  freshening.  Her  ration  should  not 
be  as  high  in  protein  as  that  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  cow,  as  you  do  not  want  to  stimulate 
milk  production.  A  good  cooling  ration 
is  suggested,  one  which  contains  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  bran 
and  oilmeal.  These  have  a  tendency  to 
put  on  flesh  and  carry  only  about  12  per 
cent  protein  in  the  mixture.  You  should 
use  judgment  in  feeding  this  ration  to  de- 
termine  the  amount  to  be  fed  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cow.  There  will  be  no 
danger  in  getting  the  cow  too  fat  while 
she  is  dry  and  if  she  is  large,  weighing 
1.200  lbs.  or  more,  8  lbs.  of  grain  a  day 
will  not  hurt  her.  This  amount,  however, 
should  be  reduced  before  freshening,  and 
should  be  changed  from  a  high  protein 
feed  to  a  ration  entirely  of  brail  at  least 
10  days  before  her  calf  is  born.  This 
change  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
inflammation  from  her  udder  and  to  have 
her  ready  to  begin  milking  right  away  on 
her  next*  lactation  period  without  udder 
troubles.  It  would  be  well  to  continue  the 
bran  feed  for  a  few  days  after  freshening. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  however, 
if  the  cow  has  freshened  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  does  not  have  any  trouble,  she 
can  be  on  full  feed  ou  the  20  or  24  per 
cent  milking  ration.  J .  W.  B. 


A  Treatment  for  Roup 

I  am  an  old  Englishman  of  78  and  have 
often  healed  roup  as  follows :  Get  pine 
tar  and  sawdust.  Mix  into  a  paste  as 
much  as  is  needed.  Put  a  few  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  saltpeter  in  it,  and  a  little  kero- 
sene.  Make  henhouse  tight  as  you  can. 
Put  as  much  of  the  paste  in  an  iron  pan 
or  pail  as  needed,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fill 
the  house  as  full  of  smoke  as  possible. 
Keep  stirring  it  until  you  have  it  very 
dense,  then  put  out  the  fire.  Keep  it 
closed  for  one  hour,  then  open  the  win¬ 
dows  and  let  in  the  air.  R-  u. 

Massachusetts. 
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Medi 

TEAT 
DILATORS 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  -  -  -  give  positive  results. 
Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  (the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Opera 

Big,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction '  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  wa 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally  . 

Dr.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.S-A.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products  : 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $1., 

Garget  Powder,  60 c.y 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

$ 1 .  WhiteScour 

CD/s 


Yours — 
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A  Complete  Roof 
Without  Charge — 

on  any  Crasco  Silo  delivered  before 
January  1. 

Simply  order  now  instead  of  later,  and 
save  the  price  of  a  complete  roof  1 
Get  a  well-built  silo,  bound  with  steel 
rods,  with  latest,  improved  re-inforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  and  rigid,  tight-fitting, 
easy- to-open  doors. 
Write  at  once  for  full 
information,  our  low 
prices,  and  special 
money-saving  early 
order  proposition. 
Write  now „ 

Craine,  Inc. 

Box  160 

Norwich,  IX.  Y„ 


iSil  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  Early  Buyer 
Gets  the  Extras 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  will  have  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  which  will  make  it  more  than 
ever,  “The  Bulwark  of  the  Paying  Dairy.” 
There’s  a  Harder  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
dairyman,  priced  to  fit  his  pocketbook. 

We  are  making  a  special  proposition  to 
foresighted  dairymen.  If  you  will  need  a 
silo  next  season,  it  will  pay  you  to  place 
your  order  now. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  our 
Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle  —  extra-warm  and 
strictly  sanitary.  Send  for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  No  Yj 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1535 
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Special 

Single  Cash 
Trial  Bag 

Offer! 
100-  lb.  bag 

$025 


-Fill  the 
Basket M 


3^ 


f.c.b.  Factory 
only. 

Try  this  famoos 
Egg  Mash.  Judge 
8t  by  results.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t' 
have  it  send  13.25  to 
factory  for  100-lb. 
t  rial  bag  —  today  t 


]  More  Eggs 


Less  Cost 


EGG 
MASH 

Blatchford’s  3  Steps  to  Poultry  Success 

If’Lj.l.  M„.L  Starts  baby  chicks  off  right.  Reduces 
•  LUlClk  Iil<l5Il  losses — most  economical  and  best. 


ZPonuririnM-icfi  Low  feed  cost  during  growing 
.  browing  Hlasn  period  of  non-production, 

3  Van  Modi  Recommended  by  poultrymen  every- 
.E.gg  maSD  where.  Top  layer.  Low  cost. 

Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
mash)  and  valuable  poultry  information — free. 

Biatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept,  6759 Waukegan „  10. 


Make  Oat 
Sprouter 


You  can  make  abetter  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 


Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best 
The  l’utnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  w;ll  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  wuter  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  ^1.1)5  and  your 
dealers’  name  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  1264-0,  Elmire,  N,  Y. 


1.  Starved  of  Vitamins  2.  Fed  on  Gorton’s 

Proved  on  Live  Rats 

EVERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod.  Liver  Oil  is 
rich  in  the  growth-giving  Vitamins  “A” 
and  “D”.  It  is  proved  by  tests  on  live  rats.  Un¬ 
less  it  makes  the  rats  thrive  and  grow,  if  is  re¬ 
jected.  That’s  why  Gorton’s  goes  twice  as  far 
as  many  ordinary  oils. 

A  GALLON  TO  TRY  $2.35 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  arrival  We 
refund  without  argument  if  Gorton’s  doesn’t  more 
than  satisfy  you.  Order  NOW, 
for  your  winter  feeding.  Folder 
Free. 

Made  by  the  world’s  biggest 
nsers  of  codfish. 

Gokton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  Co. 

Department  K-12 
Gloucester,  Mass.  * 

Dealers:  Write  for  proposition  / 


Gorton's  Cod  Liver  Oil 

VITAMIN  PROVED 


Bigger  Hatcfaes- 
Stronger  Chicks 


Certified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


is  the  title  of  our  new  Fold¬ 
er  which  will  interest 
every  poultry-keeper.  Tells 
why  Marden’s  Certified 
Cod  Liver  Oil  improves  egg 
fertility  and  prevents  leg 
weakness.  Also  describes 
Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Meal.  Write  for  it  today. 
MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

M5  Columbia  Rt.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
£215  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111* 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.2o?6  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular , 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  $8.00.  F.  0,  B,  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

©.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs  -  larger,  mere  vigorous  chicksj 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone* 

liABJU’C  LATEST  MODEL 
mAlllI  0>  BONE  CUTfER 


L 

1  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

■  tO  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance  Book  free 

WF,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  |5  MILFORD,,  NIAS &.  ■ 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name- 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It's  Better  Because  Itvs  Pure’ 

ATLAN  WIFG.  CO. 

1142- A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  INI..  J). 


E 


LA  IM  S  .K  Poultry  Houses 


Alt  styles,  ICO  illustrations:  secret,  of  getting’  winter  egrgs, 
ond  copy  of  "  The  Full  Egrgr  Basket  ,v  Send  2b  cents, 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  .Dept  SIt  |ncM@napol&  ud 


=-■—  . —  . 

THE  HENYARD 


The  Farmingdale  Ration 

In  a  recent  issue  you  published  the 
Farmingdale  No.  2  laying  mash  ration 
consisting  of :  350  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  stan¬ 
dard  middlings,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  100 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  50  lbs.  dried  milk,  5  lbs. 
salt.  I  am  looking  for  a  simple  laying 
mash  containing  dried  milk  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  formula  contains  too  much 
Alfalfa  and  meal  and  too  little  animal 
protein.  I  intend  to  feed  cracked  corn 
only  for  hard  grain.  P.  J. 

Connecticut. 

The  Farmingdale  Station  reports  even 
better  results  from  their  simplified  ration 
with  corn  as  the  whole  grain  and,  while  it 
contains  less  animal  food  than  most  ra¬ 
tions  advised  by  the  experimental  stations, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  all  to  feed  less  meat  and  to  add 
milk  in  some  form.  The  Alfalfa  meal 
adds  vegetable  protein  in  considerable 
amount.  If  I  wished  to  change  this  for¬ 
mula  at  all,  I  should  add  a  little  more 
dried  milk,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  excellent  as  it  is.  M.  B.  D. 


Starting  in  Poultry 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  a  poultry 
farm  principally  for  the  eggs.  I  shall  be 
a  new  beginner  and  wmuld  appreciate 
your  advice  as  to  how  to  start.  I  shall 
be  able  to  raise  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  am  anxious  to  make 
a  success  of  the  business ;  will  have  the 
assistance  of  my  father  and  brother.  I 
would  get  a  place  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  as  I  have  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  there  and  in  the  meantime  will  he 
earning  about  $75  per  week  which  will 
help  things  along.  B.  M.  B. 

Long  Island. 

The  poultry  business  as  a  business,  not 
as  a  side  line,  has  got  beyond  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  untrained  amateur.  You  would 
stand  as  little  chance  of  success  in  it 
without  experience  as  someone  without 
your  training  would  have  in  your  city 
position.  The  idea  that  anyone  can  make 
a  living  keeping  chickens  is  as  wrong  as 
it  is  prevalent.  Not  an  hour  ago  a  friend 
who  is  foreman  in  a  great  machine  shop, 
and  who  owns  a  small  place  near  me, 
told  me  that  he  could  make  a  living,  if 
nothing  more,  by  keeping  chickens  on 
his  place.  I  can  see  what  he  cannot ; 
that  his  family,  accustomed  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  steady  and  good  wage  would  face 
actual  destitution  if  he  tried  it.  You 
would  not  think  of  purchasing  a  grocery 
or  drygoods  store  in  the  city  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  conduct  it  without  serving  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  business.  Your 
need  of  one  would  be  fully  as  great  on 
a  poultry  farm.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  you  can  hold  a  $75*per  week  posi-' 
tion  in  the  city  and  conduct  a  poultry 
plant  outside.  The  latter,  if  attempted 
on  a  commercial  scale,  wfill  require  all  of 
the  time,  study  and  labor  that  any  one 
person  can  give  it.  It  will  be  a  full-time 
business,  and  only  the  one  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  wTork  and  management  of  it 
can  hope  to  gain  the  skill  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  success,  and  this  will  be  a 
matter  of  years,  not  of  a  Summer  or  two. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  you  contem¬ 
plate  merely  the  keeping  of  a  flock  of 
moderate  size  and  making  its  care  an 
adjunct  to  your  other  work.  This  you 
could  do  on  three  or  four  acres  within 
commuting  distance  of  your  place  of 
business,  with  the  aid  of  some  one  who 
could  live  on  the  place  and  care  for  the 
fowls  in  your  absence.  Three  or  four 
acres  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant ;  10  to  20  would  be  none 
to  much.  It-  is  foolish  to  handicap  one¬ 
self  with  a  little  high-priced  land  for 
poultry-keeping  on  a  large  scale  when 
there  is  so  much  cheap  land  equally 
suitable  for  the  purpose  a  little  further 
from  the  city,  but  a  small  place  is  all 
right  for  a  suburban  plant  not  intended 
as  an  exclusive  means  of  support. 

“IIow  to  start”  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
advise.  You  will  evidently  need  to  find 
a  place  that  suits  you  first.  It  will  he 
well  to  consider  the  future  sale  prospects 
of  any  place  you  purchase,  in  case  cir¬ 
cumstances  cause  you  to  change  your 
plans.  Then  spend  some  time  in  visiting, 
poultry  plants  within  reach  and  noting 
the  kind  and  ■  character  of  the  buildings 
used.  You  will  probably  say  that  you 
haven’t  the  time  for  this,  but  what  would 
you  think  of  anyone  who  would  risk  his 
business  future  in  your  line  of  work 
without  taking  time  to  investigate  it? 
Visit  the  State  plant  at  Farmingdale  and 
talk  with  them  about  the  advisability  of 
a  short  course  in  poultry  management. 
The  advantage  of  these  short  courses  is 
that  one  may  learn  in  a  few  weeks  what 
it  might  take  months  to  discover  if  work¬ 
ing  alone.  Read  the  literature  upon  poul¬ 
try-keeping  issued  by  your  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  yours  for 
the  asking.  Avoid  the  fanciful  tales  pub¬ 
lished  in  _  any  farm,  or  other,  journals 
that  consider  stories  of  marvellous  suc¬ 
cesses  good  guide  posts  for  unwary  read¬ 
ers.  If  possible,  talk  with  candid  men 
actually  engaged  in  poultry-keeping  near 
where  you  intend  to  locate,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  who  have  poultry  plants  to 
sell,  And,  finally,  hold  on  to  your  $75 
per  week  job  until  you  feel  that  it  is 
safe  to  cut  loose  from  it.  M.  B.  d. 


Why  hens  do  more  on 
the  same  feed  when 
-they’re  Regulated!- 


REMEMBER  it’s  easier  for  a  healthy 
hen  to  lay  more  eggs  than  it  is  for  a 
nan-down  hen  to  lay  at  all. 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  regulate  high  produc¬ 
ing  flocks.  They  don’t  burn  out  because  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  replaces  minerals  that 
heavy  egg  production  normally  uses  up. 

Also  the  vegetable  tonic  ingredients  keep 
up  appetite,  improve  digestion,  blood  and 
nerves  are  toned  up  and  kept  in  egg  lay¬ 
ing  trim. 

And  the  100  lb.  drums  of  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator  are  a  real  economy.  If  you  have  a 
good  sized  flock  that’s  the  way  to  buy. 
Arrange  for  a  trial  of  the  100  lb.  drum  with 
vour  dealer. 


{10  cents  per  poundli 
— in  100  lb.  drumj 


‘‘Poultry  cPygulator 


55  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind 
the  Pratt  guarantee .  See  your  dealer  for 
a  money-back  trial  of  any  Pratt  remedy. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  cur  new  book  sent  FREE— 
PROFIT  FROM  POULTRY  1928 
Pratt:  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PURINA  POULTRY  CHOWS 

npHEY  contain  vitamins  to  put  the 
A  spark  of  life  inside  egg  shells. 

Feed  your  breeders  Purina  Poultry 
Chows  now,  and  get  bigger  hatches 
than  you’ve  ever  had  before! 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eight  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  96-page  Poultry  Book — free 


■  PURINA* 

CHICKEN 


Order  Purina  Poultry  Chows  from 
the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Twisted  Necks 


was  just  a  story,  but  later  Klondike 
fowls  were  offered  by  some  enterprising 
My  pullets  are  a  little  over  five  months  fa^er>  These  fowls,  covered  with  downy 
old.  Some  of  them  are  losing  the  rise  ot 


their  legs.  At  first  their  toes  seem  to 
double  up  and  then  they  get  so  they  can¬ 
not  walk  at  all.  Their  eyes  are  dull. 
Some  of  them  twist  their  necks  as  though 
tliey  are  choking.  We  feed  commercial 
scratch  grain,  mash  and  plenty  of  green 
feed,  charcoal  and  grit.  The  pullets  have 


plumage,  are  no  doubt  sports  from  other 
breeds.  A  few  years  ago  a  neighbor 
bought  several  settings  of  R.  I.  Red  eggs, 
from  which  he  got  two  chicks  among  the 
others  that  had  this  kind  of  plumage. 
These  happened  to  be  a  pair,  and  I  had 


been  quite  crowded,  as  I  had  to  build  a  pianned  to  buy  them  to  experiment  with, 

but  unfortunately  his  wife  concluded  to 
fry  them  before  she  was  told  of  the  deal. 

About  20  years  ago  a  man  in  Ohio  had 
quite  a  large  flock  of  them.  These  were 
pure  white  and  he  became  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  them,  going  to  the  length 
of  having  some  garments  for  ladies  and 
children  which  has  had  "fur”  trimmings 
made  from  the  tanned  skins  of  his  hens. 
He  called  them  Fluffs.  Later  a  Missouri 
man  advertised  a  red  breed  which  had 
this  silky  plumage  under  the  name  of 
Missouri  Fluffs.  I  have  seen  a  specimen 
here  and  there  where  I  was  judging  poul¬ 
try  shows,  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  bred  chickens  long  enough  so 
that  I  have  learned  that  I  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  my  hands  all  the  breeds 
that  are  of  real  economic  importance,  and 
have  "  some  fingers  left.  Just  at  this 


coop  for  them  and  have  not  completed  it. 

New  York.  s.  c.  V. 

Contortions  of  the  neck  may  indicate 
poisoning  by  spoiled  food  of  some  kind 
and  this  should  be  looked  for  when  such 
twisting  is  observed.  A  teaspoonful  or 
more  of  castor  oil  should  also  be  given 
any.,  bird  showing  this  symptoms  of  some 
internal  disturbance.  Paralysis  of  the 
legs  in  growing  stock  on  range  is  most 
frequently  due  to  an  unknown  disease 
that  has  been  given  the  name  "range 
paraylsis.”  It  shows  itself  suddenly  in 
apparently  healthy  birds,  these  usually 
being  found  down  and  unable  to  stand  or 
walk.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to 
birds  on  range  but  may  affect  any  age  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  though  it  is  most 
common  in  growing  stock  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Summer.  As  practically  noth¬ 


ing  is  known  of  the  cause,  no  cure  has  minute  the  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
been  found.  A  physic,  as  noted  above, 
and  protection  of  the  affected  bird  may 
result  in  recovery  in  many  cases,  though 
death  is  likely  to  occur  after  a  few  days. 

M.  B.  D. 


declines  have  been  very  slow  and  gradual 
but  quite  noticeable  in  the  West  where 
most  of  the  season's  heavy  supply  is  lo¬ 
cated  and  where  shipments  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  have  tended  to 
collect  at  a  few  influential  markets  like 
Chicago.  Prices  in  producing  sections 
as  low  as  75c  per  100  lbs.  in  the  Far 
West  and  about  twice  that  figure  in  the 
East  seem  low  in  proportion  to  the  very 
moderate  increase  in  production  over  last 
season. 

One  potato  farmer  from  Idaho  Falls 
traveling  in  the  East  says  the  growers  in 
his  section  think  they  are  not  doing  well 
unless  they  get  at  least  $1  per  100  lbs. 
sacked.  Present  prices  of  75  to  90c  are 
supposed  hardly  to  cover  costs,  although 
western  growers  have  some  advantage  in 
being  able  to  raise  about  400  bushels  per 
acre  by  irrigation  and  using  no  fertilizer. 
They  have  fared  better  than  growers  of 
any*  other  section  the  past  three  years, 
having  had  good  potato  market  conditions 
in  their  section  every  preceding  year. 
These  farmers  have  been  making  some 
profit,  paying  off  debts  on  their  farms  and 
buying  cars.  Many  of  them  have  good 
storage  cellars  where  they  can  hold  po¬ 
tatoes  at  little  expense  or  risk  of  damage. 
There  are  a  few  days  during  the  Winter 
when  they  cannot  haul  potatoes  at  some 
time  of  the  day.  Many  of  them  are  hold¬ 
ing  part  of  their  crop  this  season  hoping 
for  better  market  conditions. 

APPLE  PRICES  FIRM 

The  crop  position  this  year  favors  east¬ 
ern  apple  growers.  Western  New  York 
producers  seem  to  be  getting  as  good  net 
prices  for  their  Greenings  as  the  western 
growers  receive  for  that  fancy  variety 
the  Delicious  and  as  much  for  Baldwins 
as  the  westerner  for  his  Romes  and  Wine- 
saps.  Eastern  packing  costs  are  lower, 
besides.  The  western  man  is  consoled  by 


Delayed  Laying 

I  have  75  pullets,  six  months  old,  and 
as  yet  they  have  not  laid.  They  will  not 
roost,  but  sleep  on  the  floor.  Can  you 
give  any  remedy  to  make  them  roost  or 
lay.  I  have  a  rye  field  in  front  of  the 
chicken  coop ;  would  it  do  any  harm  if 
the  birds  were  let  out  about  an  hour  every 
day  during  the  Winter?  Some  of  these 
pullets  have  a  blue  skin  covering  their 
legs,  while  the  rest  have  a  yellow  _  skin. 
Can  you  give  any  reason  for  this? 

Matawan,  N.  J.  s.  B. 

Pullets  should  at  least  begin  laying  at 
six  months  of  age,  the  smaller  breeds  be¬ 
fore.  I  judge  that  you  have  one  of  the 
heavier  breeds  of  fowls  that  require  about 
six  months  to  reach  laying  maturity, 
but  you  may  not  be  feeding  a  good  ra¬ 
tion,  containing  sufficient  protein  to  stim- 


This  is  Martin  Rude,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  feeding  the  chickens  on  a  Sullivan 

County,  N.  Y.,  farm  where  he  livgs. 


ulate  egg  production.  If  they  do  not  al-  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg-  his  fairly  large  average  crop  per  acre  and 


ready  have  it,  these  pullets  should  be  giv-  horns  and  Anconas  in  their  several  va- 


en  a  good  laying  mash  in  addition  to  their 
whole  grain.  Unfrozen  rye  would  make 
good  green  food  for  the  fowls  in  the 
Winter,  but  it  would  not  be  best  to  turn 
them  out  after  long  abstinence  from  green 
food  and  let  them  fill  up  with  frozen  rye. 
Let  them  become  accustomed  to  this 
green  stuff  gradually  through  short  feed¬ 
ing  periods  each  day.  The  color  of  the 
shanks  depends  upon  the  breed,  some  are 
yellow,  some  slate  colored  or  blue,  but 
even  in  purebred  birds  there  will  be  oc- 


rieties,  ivould  be  about  all  I  would  name, 
although  I  have  a  notion  we  are  going  to 
have  to  add  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Australorps  to  the  list,  miller  pvrvis. 

New  York. 


Countrywide  Situation 


GOOD  AVERAGE.  FARM  YEAR;  SOMETHING 
TO  SELL ;  ONION,  POTATO  AND  CABBAGE 
POSITION. 

Farmers  may  claim  a  fairly  good  year, 
casional  "differences  from  the  established  They  have  more  stuff  from  less  land  and 

prices  of  some  products  are  higher.  The 


he  has  been  supplying  more  than  half 
the  carlot  shipments  and  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  exports.  More 
than  usual  of  the  eastern  crop  is  being 
taken  by  local  markets  which  often  re¬ 
turn  the  grower  fairly  close  to  the  whole 
of  the  consumer’s  apple  money. 

ONION  UNCERTAINTIES 

The  onion  situation  is  in  dispute.  The 
dealers’  association  thinks  some  of  the 
State  estimates  of  the  holdings  were  too 
large  for  the  Middle  West.  If  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  right,  the  price  outlook  may  be 
better  than  expected.  Certainly  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  acting  a  little  more  confident 
in  early  December,  especially  for  red  and 
white  onions.  With  the  estimated  onion 
crop  15  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year's 
heavy  production,  the  shipments  will  need 
to  move  along  steadily  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Texas  Spring  crop  which  has 
a  considerably  increased  acreage. 

CABBAGE  LOW 

Cabbage  position  seems  rather  the 
weakest  among  the  leading  vegetables. 
Prices  have  been  low,  only  about  half 
those  of  last  season.  Holdings  in  New 
York  State  were  reported  20  per  cent 
more  than  last  season,  when  there  was 
no  lack  of  supplies.  The  usual  price 

_ - -  _  tendency  is  upward  during  the  storage 

probably  natives  of  Transylvania,  and  liave  at  least  one  or  two  products  that  season  and  some  improvement  may  be 
R,™.,  in  his  “R.tees  of  Domestic  Fowls.”  *hoY_  .  returns.  _  Fam  supplies  or  hoped  for  even  with  the  apparently  ex¬ 
cessive  holdings.  The  South  has  put  in 
a  still  larger  acreage  this  season  and  will 
be  sending  much  cabbage  North  during 
the  rest  of  the  season,  especially  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  But  the  droughty 
Fall  and  earlv  Winter  in  these  sections 


color  of  the  breed,  due  to  "throwbacks’ 
to  more  or  less  remote  ancestry. 

M.  B.  D. 


Turkens  and  Kiwi  Fowls 

I  have  seen  these  so-called  Turkens  at 
western  fairs,  but  I  never  saw  them 


best  thing  about  it  is  that  each  of  the 
great  farming  sections  has  some  product 
that  is  selling  well.  The  South  lias  its 
20-cent  cotton,  the  West  its  $19  cattle. 
Fruit  regions  all  report  high  prices.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry,  so  im¬ 
portant  during  Winter  and  Spring  in 
eastern  farming  sections,  could  scarcely 
be  called  low  priced.  Wheat  is  not  high, 


shown  under  their  proper  names  until  I  but  the  Northwest  had  a  big  crop.  Po- 
attended  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress  at  tato  markets  are  disappointing  compared 

,.  _ mi _ with  last  season,  but  not  at  all  hopeless 

Ottawa  s«me  time  ago.  There  Mere  a  jn  vjew  0f  the  small  surplus  production 

specimens  there  under  their  proper  name  everywhere  except  in  the  Far  West.  Most 
of  Naked  Neck  fowls.  These  fowls  are  general  farmers  East,  South  and  West 


Brown  in  his  “Races  of  Domestic  Fowls, 
calls  them  Transylvania  Naked  Necks. 
They  are  also  bred  to  some  extent  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  from  which  coun¬ 
try  those  shown  at  the  Poultry  Congress 
came.  These  were  certainly  not  beauti¬ 
ful  fowls  from  our  point  of  view,  neither 
did  they  appear  to  be  likely  to  be  very 
good  layers. 

Kiwi  fowls,  which  have  been  given 


goods  in  general  are  considerably  lower 
than  at  the  end  of  1926.  The  man  with 
a  varied  line  of  products  can  exchange 
them  for  what  he  needs  to  a  little  better 
advantage  than  for  some  years  past. 

SOME  HIGHER  COSTS 


On  the  other  hand,  the  general  im¬ 
provement  itself  brings  pressure  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions.  Higher  cost  of  many 
feeds  increases  the  expense  account  of 
stock  feeders,  dairymen  and  poultry  keep- 
The  year's  advance  of  some  $15  in 


may  bring  the  actual  output  to  the  usual 
quantity  or  less.  G.  B.  F. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass'n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

Write  today  for  valuable  Fres  Book — tells 
How  to  Feed  Chicks;  Stop  Death  Losses; 
Get  Eggs  in  Winter,  etc.  Describes  our  full 
line  of  Incubators  with  “Jiffy”  Egg  Turn¬ 
ing  Trays,  also  Oil,  Coal  Burning  and  Elec- 
_  trie  Brooders.  Lowest  Prices.  Writ*  Today. 

Wisconsin-Ironclad  Co»  Box  286  Racine,  Wis. 
61  Candee]  Incubator  Sections  Section 

Candee  Heaters,  large  size,  S6S  each,  to  be  moved  from 

our  farm.  E.  R.  Hummer  R.  No.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  every 
week.  100%  diar¬ 
rhea  free.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

50,000  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators. 
Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  ot 
birds,  State  certiiled  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE.  H.  H. 

Klines’  Sarred  Rock  Chicks 

Hatches  weekly.  Strong  Chicks  from 
Healthy  Stock.  Low  price  on  100  to  1,000. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 

CAD  Cfll  C  Thompson  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cock- 
rUn  OHLL  erels,  S5.00  each.  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels,  $4.00.  White  Rock,  $4.00.  White  Leghorn, 
$2.50.  I  have  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Also  have 

Pullets  for  $3.00.  CLINTON  R.  HOUSEL.  Ringoen,  N.  J. 

DAV  AT  mirifG  guaranteed  to  live 

Xv  Vr  X  rXJLi  LltlLAij  and  produce.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM  •  Borgey,  Pa. 

\\7  A  MTU  FI  Bantam  Hens,  common  variety.  Write 
VV  IN  1  Hi  LI  stating  price  and  number  for  sale. 

Montcalm  Game  Farm  R.  F.  D.  3  Phoenjxville,  Penna. 

250  Mis.  c!w7  Leghorn  Pullets  a,\Vs8°re  m 

32  B.  Rocks,  $60.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— JERSEY  GIANT  YEARLING  HENS, 
COCKERELS  and  PULLETS— Nice  stock,  $3.00 
each.  GEO.  RAPP.  Maplehorst  Farm,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


C  Art  Ferris  Strain  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1 .50 

w  W  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets sum 

able  for  breeders.  FAIRUOUNT  APIAUY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  2,®  HTyea^ 

MR8.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  K*1  ES 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


Toulouse  Geese  FT!,ng--t,i,;da’-  elth-er-sex'-S5' 


Kltl.lt  TUTTLE  Manlius,  X. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  . . . . .  2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  Ilis  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,-  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.59 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  . 1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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erS  -4-AAV^  u  V—  ~  _ _ _ 

such  high  prices,  are  no  doubt  the  same  average  price  of  dairy  cows  suggests  con- 
kind  of  a  birds  that  have  been  exploited  fidence  in  the  dairy  outlook  based  on 


without  much  success  several  times.  I 
have  a  notion  that  an  alleged  funny 
story  I  wrote  for  a  Sunday  supplement 
in  which  I  asserted  that  they  were  to  be 
bred  in  the  Klondike  country  of  Alaska, 
because  they  were  clothed  in  fur  instead 
of  feathers,  was  the  origin  of  one  of 
their  names,  although  I  ifivented  the 
name  of  Fur  fowls  for  them.  This  story 


fairly  well  sustained  prices  of  butter, 
cheese  and  milk,  good  consuming  demand 
and  a  full  supply  of  hay  and  forage. 
Horses  continue  discouragingly  low  but 
more  farmers  are  buyers  than  sellers  of 
horses.  The  rising  price  of  mules  re¬ 
flects  the  increased  farm  activity  in 
many  parts  of  the  South. 

SAGGING  POTATO  MARKETS 
Potato  prices  in  some  sections  are  only 
about  half  those  of  last  season.  Recent 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


'  |  'HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
J.  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  P lay  safe—  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold’ by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect.  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


‘P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied  < 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  S37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  *86  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 


ROSS  i 

METAL  1 

ROSS  BROODER  HOUSEl 

Near  round — no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
12  feet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  sectional — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now- Pay  Later 
Write  Today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos,  Cribs,  Cutters,  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested—  Pedigreed 

Selected  production  bred  breeding  males,  pedi¬ 
greed  and  from  pedigreed  ancestors,  sure  to 
breed  up  production. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  being  booked.  Special  prices  on 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Chix  for  broilers,'  they  are  clean 
and  fast  growers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reds,  'Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phono  308 


JARVIS9  p"/t£rl 


_ - 

Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-producing  stock,  free 
from  disease,  guaranteed  good  quality.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland 


QUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


DKAM’C  FAMOUS  FERRIS  STRAIN  AUlPIfC 

DHoUIYI  O  white  leghorn  vnlliRd 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 
March:  $13.00  per  100— $62.50-500— $120-1000. 
April:  $12.00  per  100— $57.50-500— $110-1000. 
Postage  paid.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Write  for  special  Christmas  prices  and  1928  catalog.  The 
best  chicks  that  science  can  produce;  blood  tested;  fully 
guaranteed.  Prof.  IIAKUY  K.  LEWIS,  Box  K,  bavisville,  R.  L 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^ECORlflf.6 

Big,  vigorous  March  birds  shipped  C.  O.  D.  S3,  S5  and 
SI  0  each.  Descriptive  catalog.  25th  year.  PLANKS' 
MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


I1TIIITV  PUIPITCIIQ  for  sale — only  kind  in 
U  I  I  LI  I  1  UnluIxCIlO  existence,  heavy,  early 
layers.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Mra._J.  FARKAS,  468  Albany  Avenue,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

gro  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren,  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim, N.J 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  has  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  RED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  57  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


AFTER  OCTOBER  t OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wni.  0.  Scslt,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS  n,,d  Leghorns,  from  State 

unVA.  I/IUVILU  Supervised  Hocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100*  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


Pnnlrorale  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  out  of  Ledger 
DlRSuing  uOCKBlBIS  North  American  Contest  Winners, 

$2.50  to  $5  00.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Port  Royal.  P» 


BROILER  CHICKS  ROreds  ND 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del,  Catalogue 


Want  to  Make  Money?  ^yc.^odictic°SicKsd 

$20— 100;  $185— 1000.  ADAM  SLAlllllY  .  Sayville,  Ji.  Y. 
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DANISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS, 

$1 .00  each.  CIIAS.  TV.  OIUIEUT  •  Tally,  N.  Y. 


W.  Wyandotte 


Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
POWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Otis. 


THE  HENYARD 


Worms  in  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  about 
eight  months  old.  I  notice  that  they  are 
not  doing  very  well  the  last  few  days, 
but  have  discovered  brown  worms  in 
their  droppings.  Will  you  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  on,  this?  d.  F.  B. 

The  tobacco  treatment  for  flocks  of 
fowls  showing  evidence  of  severe  worm 
infestation  is  one  in  common  use.  In 
this  treatment  1  lb.  of  tobacco  dust  of 
not  less  than  iy2  per  cent  nicotine  con¬ 
tent,  as  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers, 
is  mixed  with  50  lbs.  of  the  ordinary  mash 
fed  and  kept  before  the  birds  for  two 
weeks.  An  interval  of  two  weeks  should 
then  be  allowed  and  the  use  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  dust  resumed,  or  the  dust  may  be 
fed  for  three  or  four  weeks  continuously 
and  discontinued  for  a  like  interval.  Sev¬ 
eral  feedings  in  this  way  should  rid  the 
fowls  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  their 
intestinal  worms,  though  there  are  some 
varieties  of  these  parasites  that  are  not 
affected  by  tobacco.  h.  b.  d. 


Late  Molt  and  Tardy  Laying 

How  long  after  hens  molt  do  they 
commence  to  lay  again?  My  Black 
Minorcas  began  to  lay  Feb.  11,  stopped 
Aug.  10.  One  hen  laid  again  Nov.  3, 
laid  four  eggs  and  stopped.  What  causes 
my  White  Leghorn  pullets  to  molt  in 
late  November?  They  were  hatched  May 
11  and  May  25.  They  have  not  laid  yet. 
How  much  is  a  White  Leghorn  pullet 
supposed  to  weigh?  They  seem  to  be  so 
small  for  their  age.  I  have  not  been 
feeding  any  egg  laying  mash.  The  pul¬ 
lets  run  on  free  range.  MRS.  w.  P. 

Ohio. 

The  length  of  time  elapsing  between 
the.  beginning  of  the  molt  and  renewed 
laying  is  very  variable,  depending  upon 
the  hen’s  capacity  for  laying,  her  feeding 
and  care,  etc.  Some  birds  may  molt  in 
July  and  not  lay  again  until  the  first  of 
the  following  year;  others  ma^  not  molt 
until  November  and  begin  laying  as  soon. 
Good  layers  should  not  molt  and  stop  lay¬ 
ing  in  August,  to  do  so  indicates  either 
a  poor  individual  or  strain  or  insufficient 
feeding  and  improper  care.  A  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  should  weigh  from  3  to  3% 
lbs.  when  arriving  at  laying  age,  though 
this,  too,  will  depend  much  upon  the 
strain.  It  seems  likely  to  me  that  the 
cause  of  your  flock’s  molting  and  poor 
laying  is  insufficient  food  of  a  proper 
kind.  Not  having  any  laying  mash,  the 
birds  were  deprived  of  the  protein  ele¬ 
ment  in  food  needed  for  production  and, 
picking  up  most  of  their  food  on  range, 
they  probably  did  not  get  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  full  development  at  their  age.  To 
bring  pullets  to  sufficient  weight  and 
maturity  for  laying  in  October  they 
must  be  fully  and  well  fed  through¬ 
out  their  lifetime  previous  to  this  month. - 
It  is  an  expensive  process  and  if,  to 
avoid  the  expense,  the  flock  is  allowed 
to  get  the  greater  part  of  its  food  upon 
range,  delayed  development  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Hens  cannot  lay,  of  course,  un¬ 
less  they  are  fed  more  than  sufficient  for 
maintainence  of  the  body,  the  eggs  rep¬ 
resenting  surplus  food  utilized  in  the 
process  of  reproduction.  If  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  out  of  the  natural  season, 
as  in  the  Winter,  the  feeding  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  M.  B.  D. 


Limberneck 

I  have  had  three  hens  that  seem  to  go 
blind.  This  seems  to  come  on  gradually; 
it  seems  to  be  in  one  eye  first  and  then 
finally  they  get  quite  blind  and  go  around 
almost  standing  on  the  head  and  backing 
back  with  the  head  close  to  the  ground. 
In  the  morning  when  they  get  off  the 
roost  they  fly  at  random  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  where  they  are  flying  to. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  causes  this? 

Maine.  H.  R.  B. 

Tour  description  of  the  actions  of  these 
fowls  suggests  that  they  have  had  access 
to  some  spoiled  food ;  food  poisoning, 
not  Paris  green  poisoning.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  found  the  decaying  car¬ 
cass  of  some  small  animal  or  that  some 
spoiled  meat  scraps  or  other  food  has 
been  inadvertently  given  them.  Give  the 
flock  a  physic ;  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  in  a  little  water  to  each  bird  or 
in  the  amount  of  1  lb.  to  each  100  fowls 
dissolved  and  mixed  in  a  moist  mash,  dis¬ 
tributing  the' mash  so  that  each  bird  may 
get  its  share.  M.  b.  d. 


Calcified  Mites  in  Fowls 

When  cleaning  a  hen  today  I  found 
that  the  tissue  between  the  skin  and 
flesh,  throughout  the  chicken,  was  full  of 
little  white  particles.  Not  having  no¬ 
ticed  anything  like  this  in  a  chicken  be¬ 
fore  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is. 

Caneadea.  N.  Y.  MRS.  L.  c.  M. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  life  of  a  mite 
that  is  able  to  live  in  the  skin  and  tissues 
beneath.  After  death,  the  mites  undergo 
calcification,  or  receive  a  deposit  of  lime, 
and  the  small  yellowish  oval  bodies  found 
are  the  result.  These  mites  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the 
fowl,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
one  that  is  in  poor  condition.  M.  B.  D. 


Flu  Koff  Emul’otoc 

fo« chicken*  : 


LEES 

VAPO-SPRAY 

POR  CHICKENS 


MOW,  you.  can  quickly  stop  Colds,  and  other* 
similar  diseases,  in  your  hogs  or  your  chick¬ 
ens,  No  need  of  individual  dosing. 

Colds,  Roup,  Canker,  Infectious  Bronchitis 
(Flu),  and  Pneumonia,  all  are  diseases  of  the 
breathing  passages.  The  more  simple  Colds  often 
lead  to  the  more  serious  bronchial  and  lung  trou¬ 
bles.  Many  instances  are  reported  where  Flu  has 
wiped  out  half  of  an  entire  flock,  in  a  single  week. 
It  is  just  as  prevalent  and  costly  with  hogs. 

Easy  to  Stop  Losses  Now 

Vapo-Spray  and  Elu-Koff  Emulsion  are  a  dou¬ 
ble  treatment  —  a  vapor  of  healing  oils,  to  be 
sprayed  in  sleeping  quarters  and  breathed  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  and  an  internal 
medicine,  given  in  the  feed,  to  allay  cough,  re¬ 
duce  temperature  and  overcome  irritation,  like  as 
if  for  a  human  being. 

This  treatment  has  been  used  by  thousands  of 
hog  and  poultry  raisers  with  the  same  satisfactory 
results  as  obtained  by  our  specialists  during  a 
year  of  testing  it  out. 

Prompt  Treatment  Important 

Don’t  neglect  Colds,  even  if  only  slight — it  is  sc» 
easy  now  to  control  them.  Have  Flu-Koff  Emul¬ 
sion  and  Vapo-Spray  on  hand — give  at  the  first 
signs  of  Colds  or  indications  of  Flu,  such  as 
wheezing,  coughing  and  gasping  for  breath.  And 
while  prompt  treatment  is  important,  don’t  con¬ 
sider  a  pig  or  a  chicken  as  good  as  dead  if  the 
Cold  has  “gone  down”  on  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
lungs — use  Vapo-Spray  and  Flu-Koff  Emulsion. 

More  than  ten  thousand  drug  stores,  feed  deal¬ 
ers  and  chick  hatcheries  handle  these  remedies, 
and  will  give  3'ou  a  copy  of  “The  Lee  Way”  free 
book,  which  tells  all  about  these  diseases  and 
their  treatment.  If  no  dealer  at  your  town,  write 
for  book  and  agency  terms. 


LIKE  FOR 
HUMAN  BEINGS 

Because  diseases  of  the 
breathing  passages  in  hogs 
and  poultry  are  so  similar 
to  those  affecting  people, 
we  had  four  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  assist  the  twelve 
veterinarians  of  our  Re¬ 
search  Department  in  de¬ 
termining  the  ingredients 
and  their  percentages  used 
in  Vapo-Spray  and  Flu- 
Koff  Emulsion.  In  all, 
sixteen  specialists  experi¬ 
mented  over  a  period  of 
one  year  to  give  hog  and 
poultry  raisers  an  easy 
and  really  effective 


Vapo-Spray,  gal.  cans,  $2; 
7-4  gal.,  $1.25.  Flu-Koff  Emul¬ 
sion,  gal.,  $6.50 ;  gal.,  $3.50  ; 
qt.,  $2 ;  12  oz.;  $1.  One  gal. 
Flu-Koff  Emulsion  and  one  gal. 
Vapo-Spray  is  sufficient  for  a 
4-day  treatment  for  80  hogs  or 
1,000  chickens.  Smaller  amounts 
in  proportion.  If  ordered  di¬ 
rect  from  our  factory,  express 
is  prepaid.  If  in  great  need, 
wire  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


i 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  54  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Magic  Brooder  I 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY  ! 
FIRST  IN  RESULTS 

The  One  You  AVill  Want  To  Buy 


Good 

Agents 

Wonted 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Heat  regulation  is  always  positive,  due  to  the 
top  and  bottom  automatic  draft.  The  only  brooder 
with  a  combination  coal  maga¬ 
zine  and  gas  chamber.  The  de¬ 
flector  is  made  strong  and 
rigid,  which  spreads  the  heat 
evenly. 

The  Giant  Magic  with  59-inch 
Deflector  is  famous  for  raising 
winter  broilers.  NONE  JUST  LIKE  IT. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  can 
be  used  with  any  make  of 
brooder  having  3-inch  or  4- inch 
pipe.  It  catches  condensation 
above  roof. 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
for  full  description . 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

**I  nse  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N,  J.,"for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 


poulTobac 


Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder 


Made  from’selected  tobacco.  Pulverized  to  assure  results.  Guaranteed 
1.50*  nicotine  analysis.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  poulTobac  in  100  lbs.  of  feed  or 
mash.  Also  valuable  for  dusting  Folder  free.  Send  $  1  .OO  for  10-lb. 
Trial  Bag,  Postpaid.  $1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi.  100-lb.  bag.  Freight 
paid,  $5.00  East  of  the  Mississippi;  $6.00  West  of  thelMississippi. 

Uniform  Products  Co..  Lanier.  Penna. 


TH0R0BRED 

"LIVE  A.ND  LAY" 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


PARKS 


If  you  want 
every  chick 
catalog  and 


:  B¥EoD  lav  BARRED  ROCK 


They  have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality  pro¬ 
tected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  strain.  Care¬ 
fully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities  since  1889. 

Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified  Rock  Laying  Records.  It  has  outlived 
hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a 
few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  CHICKS  AND  ECCS  EARLY 

shipment  on  any  certain  date  you'll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early.  Remember — Every  egg  and  - 
we  offer  for  sal©  are  produced  from  individuals  that  I  have  personally  selected  and  mated.  ~ 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y, 


latest  prices. 


Get  our  free 

ALTOONA,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  17,  1927 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


As  usual  our  friends  are  responding  to 
our  request  to  renew  December  expira¬ 
tions  during  the  month  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  last  week  of  the  month.  This  is 
helpful.  We  will  appreciate  the  good  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  do  this  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  month. 

As  long  as  you  continue  to  stand  up 
for  the  farmers’  rights  as  you  have  been 
doing  you  will  surely  receive  my  heartiest 
support.  I  hope  the  enclosed  name  will 
bring  you  a  permanent  subscriber. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  l.  r. 

Occasionally  well-meaning  people  not  of 
the  farm  tell  us  they  do  not  always  agree 
with  our  position  on  farm  rights,  but  ad¬ 
mire  our  courage  and  sincerity  in  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  things  we  do  believe.  Surely 
when  a  “right”  is  assailed  the  only 
proper  course  is  to  defend  it,  and  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  farmers  themselves 
for  the  most  part  have  no  weak-kneed 
hesitation  about  what  are  and  are  not 
their  just  rights. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Hart  Oil 
Coi'p.,  Wadsworth,  Texas?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  corporation?  w.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

This  oil  promotion  was  very  active 
back  in  1920  promising  24  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends.  The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  against 
investment  in  the  enterprise  at  the  time. 
The  promotion  appeared  legitimate 
enough,  but  oil  promotions  are  risky  at 
best,  and  the  returns  promised  caused 
suspicion.  The  dividends  were  discon¬ 
tinued  after  a  few  years  and  little  has 
been  heard  of  the  company  since.  Put¬ 
ting  money  into  wildcat  oil  ventures  is 
a  risky  business,  as  has  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  those  who  listened  to  the  siren 
voice  of  the  stock  promoter  in  this  in¬ 
stance. 

Is  not  this  a  nice  bunch  of  dope  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  invest  in? 

Virginia.  11  •  s- 

The  above  refers  to  a  six-page  circular 
letter  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  11  West  42d 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  letter,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  sell  mining  stocks,  is 
too  long  to  quote,  but  the  following  is 
one  of  the  choice  morsels  from  Mr.  Swo- 
boda’s  pen  : 

I  expect  to  give  humanity  an  entirely 
new  key  to  everything  in  the  Universe 
by  means  of  which,  the  understanding  of 
everything  in  the  Universe  will  appear 
as  simple  as  the  understanding  of  num¬ 
bers  appears  simple  to  a  mathematician, 
and  out  of  this  should  rise  a  new  and 
higher  humanity  and  civilization.  Swo- 
bodians  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  service  according  to 
their  desire. 

“Swobodians”  evidently  means  those 
who  are  gullible  enough  to  put  money  in¬ 
to  the  mining  venture.  And  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate,  or  put  money  into 
his  stocks  is  unlimited.  The  quotation  is 
in  the  old  familiar  vein  of  Swoboda’s 
swan  song  of  a  few  years  ago  on  “con¬ 
scious  evolution.”  He  promised  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time,  by  his  system  of 
physical  culture.  Swoboda  the  promoter 
indulges  in  the  same  brand  of  bunkum  as 
the  promoter  of  a  correspondence  course 
in  physical  training. 

Order  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  directed  to  take  steps  to  make  a 
settlement  with  creditors  of  the  Miller 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  the  bankrupt  G.  L. 
Miller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  issued  against 
James  B.  Beha,  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  yesterday  by  Justice  Wasser- 
vogel  in  Supreme  Court.  The  order  was 
obtained  by  Lawrence  Berenson,  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  for  the  G.  L.  Miller  firm. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  creditors 
of  the  defunct  firm  are  said  to  have 
agreed  to  the  plan  for  settlement,  the 
firm  was  organized,  according  to  the  pe¬ 
tition.  by  the  G.  D.  Miller  company  prior 
to  its  failure  in  September,  1926,  to  guar¬ 
antee  payment  of  bonds  sold  through,  the 
parent  firm.  After  the  latter  failed  it  is 
claimed,  Superintendent  Beha  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  guarantee  company  and  is 
liquidating  it.  The  company  is  said  to 
have  assets  of  $500,000,  against  which 
claims  have  been  filed  on  guarantees  of 
about  $1,500,000  par  value  of  “Miller 
Bonds.” — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  item  is  an  aftermath  of  the 
failure  of  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  guarantee  company  in 
this  instance  failed  to  give  protection  to 
those  investors  in  the  bonds  not  ade¬ 
quately  secured  by  the  property  on  which 
the  bonds  were  based. 

Use  of  the  words  “civil  service”  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  correspondence  course  in  no  way 


connected  with  the  government  and  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  is  prohibited  through  the  terms 
of  a  stipulation  made  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  course  of  instruction  given  by 
mail. 

The  promoter  of  the  course  agreed  to 
cease  and  desist  in  the  use  of  the  words 
“civil  service”  in  advertising  his  course 
and  also  to  discontinue  representation 
that  examinations  given  by  him  open  the 
way  to  $1,600  positions  in  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  and  that  the  examinations 
were  the  same  as  those  given  by  the 
Civil  Service  .  Commission.  • —  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  department  has  many  times  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  schemes  to  sell  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  to  prepare  individuals 
for  examinations  with  view  to  securing 
government  positions.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
furnish  without  charge  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  prepare  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  whatever  line  the  individual 
chooses  to  engage.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  curbed  the  promoters  in 
the  deception  employed,  bul-  there  is  no 
good  excuse  for  such  correspondence 
courses  at  all. 

About  30  days  ago  I  subscribed  to 
what  was  supposed  to  be  stock  market 
report,  issued  by  J.  lY.  Pearson  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  After  having  received  their  re¬ 
ports  daily  for  10  days  or  two  weeks,  I 
received  a  telegram  from  them  recom¬ 
mending  that  I  buy  Inter-Mountain  Wa¬ 
ter  &  Power  Co.  stocks.  I  did  not  I’eply 
to  the  telegram,  so  a  few  days  later  they 
called  me  over  long  distance  phone,  and 
insisted  that  I  buy  some  of  this  stock, 
which  I  finally  agreed  to  do.  They  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  buy  1,500  shares  at  $1  per 
share  and  send  them  my  check  for  $500 
as  a  margin  payment,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $1,000  due  on  the  1,500  shares.  Their 
opinion  at  that  time  was  that  this  stock 
would  go  to  $2  per  share  within  the  next 
30  days.  I  sent  them  my  check  for  the 
$500  and  instructed  them  to  buy  for  my 
account  1,500  shares  of  Inter-Mountain 
Water  &  Power  Co.  stock  at  $1  per 
share. 

Today  I  had  another  long  distance  call 
from  them  asking  that  I  send  my  check 
for  the  $1,000  balance  as  the  stock  was 
showing  some  activity,  and  that  in  order 
that  I  might  be  in  a  position  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rising  market  I  would 
have  to  pay  the  balance  and  get  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  then  endorse  same  before  it 
could  be  sold.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
I  have  been  “hooked,”,  although  I  hope, 
of  course  that  I  am  mistaken.  However 
before  sending  them  any  more  money  I 
would  like  to  have  your  advice.  I  real¬ 
ize  now  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
there  is  no  such  concern  as  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Water  &  Power  Co.  I  also  real¬ 
ize  that  I  have  made  a  foolish  purchase. 
Y'ou  have  on  at  least  one  occasion  before 
been  of  very  great  assistance  to  me.  Any 
information  that  you  may  have  or  be 
able  to  get  in  regard  to  either  J.  W.  Pear¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Water  &  Power  Co.,  also  any 
advice  that  you  can  give  me  at  this  time, 
will  I  assure  you,  be  very  highly  ap¬ 
preciated.  c.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  a  frank  statement  of  the 
way  a  high-class  business  man  was 
“gypped”  by  one  of  the  Boston  “pirates 
of  promotions.”  The  pi’ocess  employed  is 
one  of  the  standard  practice  of  this  class 
of  brokers.  Note  how  the  transaction 
was  negotiated  through  telegrams  and 
long  distance  telephone  calls.  This  re¬ 
moves  any  possibility  of  prosecution  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  might  be 
had  the—  transaction  been  conducted 
through  the  mails.  There  is  such  a  com¬ 
pany  as  the  Inter-Mountain  Water  & 
Power  Co.,  and  it  is  furnishing  a  limited 
amount  of  water  in  the  State  of  Wyo¬ 
ming.  The  stock,  however,  has  no  market 
value.  Reputable  brokers  are  unable  to 
secure  a  bid  at  any  price.  We  were 
obliged  to  confirm  the  subscriber’s  fears. 
He  followed  our  advice  and  refused  to 
pay  the  balance  of  $1,000  so  that  he  is 
$500  out  on  the  deal  as  it  stands.  ’  The 
stock  market  reports  issued  by  this  class 
of  brokers  are  the  bait  of  which  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  should  beware. 

I  am  enclosing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  10  subscribers,  and  you  will  find  en¬ 
closed  remittance  for  whole  list.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  asking  me  to  favor  you  in 
this  respect,  as  it  is  a  poor  man’s  paper, 
a  rich  man’s  paper,  a  farmer’s  paper  and 
really  the  best  paper  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  of  great  interest  and  help  to  me. 

Virginia.  J.  w.  I.. 

This  is  what  we  call  real  co-operation 
in  one  line  at  least.  We  give  the  best 
service  we  can  in  the  paper,  and  this 
friend  who  feels  that  he  has  been  bene¬ 
fited  brings  in  ten  of  his  neighbors  and 
helps  make  it  possible  to  improve  the 
service  to  all. 


A  Vanishing  Breed  of 
Horses 

In  the  past  40  years  motor  power  has 
not  only  put  a  crimp  in  horse  breeding, 
but  the  country  is  threatened  with  the 
danger  of  complete  extermination  of  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
sti’ains  of  blood  is  furnished  by  the  Clays 
for  all  around  purposes,  and  for  special 
purposes  when  crossed  with  heavier  or 
lighter  breeds.  This  stock  furnishes  the 
contour,  energy,  bone,,  muscle  and  intel¬ 
ligence  for  the  grade  draft  hox*se  or  the 
trotter  and  jumper,  while  in  the  past 
they  seldom  come  under  the  wire  first,  but 
were  close  to  or  near  by.  I  do  not  think 
any  other  breed  can  compare  with  the 
Clays  for  intelligence.  The  Sir  Archie 
stock  sprang  from  the  Clays,  and  they 
were  fine  looking  bays,  around  1,100  in 
weight  and  proved  a  valuable  general 
purpose  cross.  All  these  stocks  of  horses 
are  becoming  practically  extinct,  and  I 
think  we  will  soon  be  reminded  of  the 
old  saying  that  “we  never  miss  the  water 
until  the  well  goes  dry,”  for  there  is  no 
evidence  as  yet  that  we  InAe  reached  a 
condition  that  eliminates  the  noble  horse. 
The  Clay  mare,  “Mike,”  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  procured  for  the  writer  by  a 


friend  in  another  township  where  this 
breed  was  quite  prominent  in  years  past. 
She  is  15  years  old,  but  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  pass  other  rigs  on  the  road.  She 
shows  the  characteristics  of  the  Clays  in 
spirit,  build  and  action,  and  illustrates 
the  results  of  training  as  compared  with 
so-called  breaking  of  the  borse.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  an  effort  being  made  in 
some  quarters  to  revive  horse  breeding. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  continue, 
and  that  this  valuable  breed  will  not  be 
lost,  as  it  is  a  national  asset.  II.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Dog  Vaccination 

I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  fine  thing  in  that  all 
tramp,  stray  and  unlicensed  dogs  are  put 
away.  They  are  the  ones  that  chased 
deer  and  killed  sheep,  and  it  seems  to 
me  would  be  more  apt  to  spread  hydro¬ 
phobia  than  a  pet  dog  which  would  be 
noticed  very  soon  if  acting  strangely. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  I 
think  the  vaccine  is  no  good  to  dogs’ 
health.  My  dog  did  not  mind  it,  but 
some  dogs  I  hear  died.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  from  the  vaccination.  I  think  very 
few  farmers  killed  their  dogs.  I  know 
of  none  around  here.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
amounts  to  much  for  dogs  that  never  go 
from  their  own  premises.  I  did  not  have 
to  keep  mine  in  confinement,  he  stays  so 
close  to  house,  but  had  to  pay  for  him 
just  the  same,  so  I  think  there  are  good 
things,  also  some  not  so  good  about  it.  I 
dislike  to  have  dogs  worrying  deer  all 
of  the  time  and  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Vermont.  W.  R.  BARRY. 

The  law  in  effect  amounts  to  this,  that 
in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  rabies  (as  we 
had  in  this  locality  two  years  ago)  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  re¬ 
quire  the  vaccination  to  be  done  to  all 
dogs,  as  was  done  this  past  two  years. 

I  think  your  correspondent  who  com¬ 
plained  would  be  more  worked  up  if  he 
was  obliged  to  take  his  children  to  any 
doctor  after  they  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  re¬ 
ported  a  positive  case  of  rabies. 

About  three  years  ago  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  bred  a  lot  of  dogs  and  at 
the  time  had  about  35  dogs  and  pups  on 
hand,  was  surprised  one  morning  to  have 
a  neighbor’s  dog  come  into  his  yard  and 
start  fighting  and  biting  bis  dogs.  They 
drove  him  off  and  he  went  home,  only 
to  start  on  another  dog  there.  _  As  he  was 
an  old  dog  the  people  killed  him  at  once, 
and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  it  at 


the  time,  but  in  a  few  days  several  of 
the  dogs  that  were  bitten  became  sick  and 
a  veterinarian  was  called,  who  had  the 
dogs  in  that  vicinity  quarantined  (to 
the  best  of  his  ability.)  Several  of  the  dogs 
died.  Their  heads  were  sent  to  the  State 
laboratory,  with  positive  reports  of 
rabies  returned.  In  the  handling  of 
these  dogs  one  of  the  owner’s  daughters 
was  bitten,  as  were  also  two  cows  and 
others  of  their  dogs.  The  two  cows  died 
and  the  dogs  were  killed,  and  the  town 
paid  a  bill  of  about  $300  for  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  veterinarian  stating  that  he 
had  vaccinated  the  dog  before  the  town 
clerk  would  register  it,  and  I  believe  that 
this  was  done,  as  I  know  that  some  dogs 
were  killed  rather  than  pay  this  added 
expense.  I  do  not  believe  this  law  is  at 
all  unjust,  as  I  have  two  children,  and 
if  the  vaccination  of  the  dogs  will  safe¬ 
guard  other  children  as  well  as  my  own 
it  surely  should  be  done.  It  has  cost  me 
$15  in  the  three  years  to  have  my  two 
dogs  vaccinated,  and  I  shall  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
hope  that  my  neighbors  will  do  the  same. 

Owners  of  dogs  in  Connecticut  were 
obliged  this  year  to  have  them  vacci¬ 
nated,  as  my  brother  moved  from  here 
there  a  year  ago  and  was  obliged  this 
Summer  to  have  it  done.  h.  j.  weight. 

Vermont. 


Sewage  Disposal 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
bathroom  sewage  on  our  farm?  It  can 


be  run  down  on  side  bill  20  rods  or  more, 
50  ft.  fall,  on  waste  land  through  a 
straight  6-in.  tile  run  on  top  of  ground., 
out  of  the  way.  Should  we  put  a  septic 
tank  75  ft.  down,  plenty  fall?  Is  a  con¬ 
crete  tank  best,  and  liow  large  for  six 
or  eight  in  family?  How  often  will  it 
need  cleaning?  Tank  to  have  concrete 
slab  for  cover,  and  3  or  4  ft.  of  dirt  over 
it.  Or  should  there  be  a  partition  on 
one  end  running  down  to  about  6  in.  of 
bottom,  and  outlet  near  top  of  tank? 

Mohawk,  N.  Y.  c.  p.  B. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  household  sewage  is  by  means 
of  a  septic  tank,  though  a  dry  cesspool 
may  be  used  where  it  can  be  dug  a  suf¬ 
ficient  distance  from  any  well  used  for 
household  purposes  and  in  an  open  type 
of  soil,  into  which  liquids  will  leach.  If 
a  cesspool  is  used,  it  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  a  well  or  spring,  hardly 
ever  less  than  100  ft.,  and  preferably 
much  more.  It  should  also  be  on  the 
down  hill  side  of  the  household  water 
supply,  since  underground  drainage  is 
likely  to  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
surface  water  does.  A  septic  tank  is 
more  safe,  for  its  contents  are  liquefied 
and  discharged  into  the  ground  near  the 
surface,  where  purification  takes  place. 
It  is  possible  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
a  septic  tank  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  some  places  where  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  sufficiently  remote  from  dwell¬ 
ings  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  This,  however,  is  always  a  doubt¬ 
ful  means  of  disposal. 

A  septic  tank  should  need  cleaning 
only  at  long  intervals,  several  years.  If 
properly  working  there  is  but  little  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  insoluble  sludge.  One  of 
concrete  is  usually  to  be  preferred,  those 
of  iron  being,  of  course,  less  durable  and 
perhaps  more  expensive.  Your  sketch 
shows  some  defects  in  proposed  construc¬ 
tion.  Both  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  pipes 
should  be  carried  to  beneath  the  standing 
surface  of  the  contents  of  the  tank,  this 
being  effected  by  means  of  elbows  in  the 
pipes.  The  baffle  board  which  your 
sketch  shows  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  disturbance  of  the  liquid  from 
sudden  inrush  of  liquids  from  the  house, 
and  is  useful. 

There  is  a  rather  wide  variety  in  types 
of  septic  tanks,  all  of  which  work  well 
properly  constructed.  I  suggest  that  you 
write  your  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  (Cornell  University) 
and  ask  for  their  pamphlet  upon  septic 
tanks  for  household  use.  This  describes 
a  simple  form  that  may  be  constructed 
by  anyone  familiar  witli  concrete  work 
and  will  give  you  more  information  than 
can  be  given  here.  It  is  free  to  residents 
of  the  State  upon  application,  m.  b.  p. 


A  Good  Specimen  of  the  “Clay”  Family 


Legal  Questions 


Closing  Farm  Lane 

Two  brothers  owned  two  adjoining 
farms.  I  bought  one  farm,  and  another 
man  bought  the  other.  When  the  broth¬ 
ers  were  living  they  both  traveled  the 
lanes,  but  the  other  man  wants  to  travel 
our  lane  all  the  time;  will  not  keep  his 
up.  I  closed  my  lane  and  he  cuts  the 
wire  fence  down.  I  have  three  gates  and 
a  pair  of  bars  on  the  lane.  It  has.  never 
been  without  gates,  so  you  see  it  has 
never  been  an  open  road.  He  has  never 
helped  to  keep  the  lane  up.  Can  I  close 
the  lane?  This  man  cut  the  wire  fence 
down  with  a  hatchet  and  I  put  a  pad¬ 
lock  on  the  gate  that  goes  into  the  barn- 
vard,  and  he  cut  the  padlock  off.  Can 
I  close  the  lane?  MRS.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  cannot  answer  your  question  with¬ 
out  examining  the  deeds  and  other  in¬ 
struments  on  record  effecting  the  title. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  provision 
granting  you  a  right  of  way  through  the 
lane  in  question  or  reserving  that  right 
of  way.  It  might  be  advisable  for  you 
to  have  a  local  attorney  examine  your 
title  if  the  damage  done  amounts  to 
enough  to  pay  you  for  the  trouble.  N.  T. 


Damage  from  State  Road 

What  can  be  done  when  a  State  road 
goes  through  taking  all  fences  on  both 
sides  the  whole  length  of  a  farm,  letting 
cows  in  road?  I  have  worked  over  a 
week  trying  to  untangle  some  to  keep 
them  out  of  road.  I  am  not  allowed  any¬ 
thing  for  damages,  and  only  a  little  for 
land.  Can  I  still  get  anything  for 
fences?  m.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  signed  a  release  to  the 
county  covering  the  property  taken  for 
the:  State  road  you  probably  have  no 
remedy  for  the  fences  disturbed.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  communicate  with 
your  supervisor  on  this  case  and  lie  can 
give  you  such  information  as  you  desire. 

N.  T. 


Raccoons  Protected  in  New 
York 

The  raccoons  ate  up  my  corn  in  the 
shocks  by  the  bushel,  and  I  would 
appreciate  a  little  advice  as  to  how  I 
can  trap  or  get  them.  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  hunting  or  trapping 
coons.  A-  F- 

New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation-law 
protects  raccoons  during  the  entire  year 
except  from  November  10  to  March  lo. 

This  make  it  impossible  to  protect  your 
corn. 


Inheritance  from  Sister 

My  sister  died  without  making  a  will. 
She  ‘  was  married  six  years  .  ago  and 
worked  every  day  in  that  period,  while 
the  husband  worked  about  three  months 
in  the  year.  There  were  no  children.  She 
banked  her  money  in  New  York  City, 
while  the  joint  property  was  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  cottage  house  and  two  building 
lots  worth  probably  $20,000.  Her  per¬ 
sonal  property  such  as  clothes  and  all  the 
furniture  in  the  house  she  bought  and 
paid  for  with  her  own  money.  She  has  a 
father  72  years  old  dependent  on  the 
other  three  sisters  of  the  family.  Those 
three  sisters  last  mentioned  nursed  the 
sick  sister  for  six  months.  Can  the  old 
gentleman  claim  anything  and  can  the 
sisters  claim  anything  on  services  rend¬ 
ered?  Can  the  husband’s  sisters  and 
family  claim  the  deceased’s  clothes  aiid 
furniture  before  her  own  blood  sisters  i 

Massachusetts.  h.  t. 

It  appears  that  your  sister  and  her 
husband  held  the  property  in  New  Jersey 
in  their  joint  names  and,  therefore,  upon 
the  death  of  your  sister  the  property 
would  go  to  her  husband  under  the  laws 
of  that  State.  Provided  your  sister  was 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  her 
personal  property  would  also  go  to  her 
husband  in  the  event  there  were  no 
children. 

You  could  bring  a  claim  against  your 
sister's  estate  for  the  services  rendered 
by  you  provided  your  sister  had  agreed 
to  pay  you,  or  her  husband  had  agreed 
to  compensate  you.  H.  R. 


Drainage  from  Neighboring 
Land 

Our  land  is  at  foot  of  a  hill,  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  on  top  and  down  hill,  also  down 
past  one  side  of  our  land.  Every  time  it 
rains  and  snow  melts,  our  entire  land  is 
flooded  from  their  hill  causing,  a  lot  of 
damage  to  our  crops.  There  is  a  very 
poor  drainage  away  from  our  property. 
What  is  the  law,  or  what  can  we  do  about 
it?  Can  we  ask  our  neighbors  to  drain 
through  ditches  on  their  own  land?  J.  d. 

Surface  water  is  considered  as  a  public 
enemy  and  one  owner  may  dispose  of  it 
as  he  sees  fit  and  proper.  You  could  not 
compel  your  neighbor  so  to  drain  his  land 
that  tire  surface  water  would  not  flow 
upon  your  land.  H.  B. 


SHINE^WITH  N.  GREETING  CARDS 

Order  Your  Christmas  and  Now  Year's  Cards  Now  I 

A  SPECIAL  BOX  OB'  21  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  EN  $-|  .00 
GRAVED  CARDS  with  ENVELOPES  to  ma  t, eh  for  X 
Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied. 

MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  4  1  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  fiJSJSS 

Inspection.  JAMES  E,  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

A  NICE  position  is  open  for  a  single  man  in  a 
New  Jersey  State  institution  as  head  farmer; 
must  know  dairying  and  general  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  growing;  must  live  in  the  institu¬ 
tion;  living  conditions  very  good.  ADVERTISER 
3132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in^  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
country;  modern  house.  Write  MRS.  NOR¬ 
THROP,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  nurse  girl  in  a  delightful  West¬ 
ern  New  York  community,  attractive  quar¬ 
ters,  fair  remuneration;  please  send  references. 
ADVERTISER  3151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  for  general  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  manager,  6,000  trees  coming  into 
heavy  bearing;  guaranteed  salary  and  per¬ 
centage  of  profits;  highly  profitable;  none  but 
those  having  experience  with  large  number  of 
men,  packing  and  marketing  need  apply;  pref¬ 
erably  married  and  over  35.  L.  S.  DUNK,  249 
West  107th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  A  general  all  round  experienced 
working  foreman  for  a  farm  in  the  northern 
part  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J. ;  must  under¬ 
stand  practical  farming  in  all  its  branches  and 
the  care  of  animals  and  have  executive  ability 
to  take  charge  of  help;  wife  to  board  four  men; 
excellent  living  quarters  with  all  improvements; 
none  but  an  experienced  man  need  apply,  and 
must  give  the  best  of  references  from  previous 
employers;  good  wages  to  right  man;  position 
open  about  January  1.  ADVERTISER  3181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WANT  a  single,  experienced  man  to  join  me 
on  a  profit  sharing  basis,  to  take  charge  of  an 
established  commercial  egg  plant  and  hatchery; 
an  unusual  opportunity;  give  full  details.  COLD 
SPRING  FARM,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WANTED  by  first  of  January  a  farmer  to  work 
a  farm  in  Virginia  on  shares.  MRS.  WEG¬ 
MANN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Young  or  middle-aged  white  man,  16 
to  40,  for  general  fiy«i  work  and  dairy,  help 
milk;  references.  W.  K.  KREYMER,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  take  charge 
of  pantry  in  small  sanitarium;  dishwashing 
machine  used;  easy  work;  wages  $35  per  month; 
full  maintenance.  RUTH  E.  MILLER,  House¬ 
keeper,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Party  to  cook  and  care  for  farm 
boarding-house  in  New  Jersey;  house  and  food 
furnished;  keep  eight  to  twelve  men;  position 
open  January  1;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
and  reference  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
no  milking;  must  be  good  teamster;  also  want 
married  man  experienced  for  dairy;  must  be 
good  clean  milker;  good  wages,  modern  houses  and 
some  privileges;  could  also  use  sons  of  work¬ 
ing  age;  state  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Head  farmer  and  wife  for  small 
farm  school,  very  active,  ability  to  do  things, 
not  afraid  of  work;  free  of  tobacco;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARMER  wishes  position  as  a  working  fore¬ 
man;  I  know  all  lines  of  farming  and  handling 
team  and  stock,  all  life  experience;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  J.  JOHNSON,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  (German- 
American)  as  caretakers,  good  gardener,  handy¬ 
man  or  poultry;  wife  will  assist  at  anything; 
(have  no  children);  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wish  position  as  cook  and  chauffeur 
or  caretakers,  country  preferred,  now  em¬ 
ployed;  employer  soon  leaving  for  city.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  age  22,  first-class  milker,  wishes 
work  in  dairy  or  general  farming;  reliable  and 
dependable;  good  reference.  II.  T.  NUSCHER, 
care  L.  M.  Nelson,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

POSITION  wanted  on  a  commercial  poultry 
farm,  or  a  chick  hatchery;  have  20  years’  of 
experience  in  business;  will  consider  any  offer. 
Write  HARRY  WALKER,  Alexandria,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  commercial  experience,  desires 
change.  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

'THOSE  answering  advertisements 

1  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo* 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 

FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience, 
qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties.  N.  Y. 

FARMER-MECHANIC,  married,  small  family, 
25;  five  years  truck  farming;  can  drive  and 
repair  truck,  tractor,  all  stationary  engines, 
pleasure  cars,  etc. ;  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  15  years’  practical  experience,  seeks 
plant  on  commercial  basis;  best  references;  good 
living  quarters  essential.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  single,  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  barn  man  or  assistant  poultryman;  life¬ 
time  experience.  WILLIAM  HAYHURST, 
Shadow  Lawn,  East  Falls  Church,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  one  who  knows 
the  business  thoroughly;  prefers  private  es¬ 
tate.  EDWARD  HIGGINS,  40  Whipple  St., 
Lowell/  Mass. 


POULTRY  and  dairyman  wants  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3183,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  wood  choppers  want  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  test-cow  milker  and  feeder. 
BOX  142,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


YOUNG,  well  recommended  man,  21,  German, 
with  good  practical  experience  in  all  lines  of 
agriculture,  wishes  position  for  January  1;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3189,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  single,  23,  strong  and  willing  work¬ 
er,  wants  position  on  farm;  experienced  with 
farm  machinery;  little  English.  BULCK,  214 
Ogden  Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN-FARMER,  20  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience;  married,  no  family;  machinery, 
gas,  steam.  ADVERTISER  3184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARE  there  any  first-class  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  couple;  30;  no 
furniture;  wife  good  cook,  dairy  maid;  man, 
chauffeur,  dairyman,  20-cow  milker,  truck 
driver,  teamster;  wages  $125  and  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3186,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  dairy,  hard  working  couple,  30, 
without  furniture,  desire  first-class  dairy  or 
cook  and  chauffeur  position;  can  handle  large 
dairy  together;  wages  $125.  ADVERTISER 
3187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  specialist  in  building  new 
plants  or  reorganization  rundown  poultry 
farms  or  estate  poultry  departments,  who  un¬ 
derstands  how  to  make  quick  results  and  profits, 
is  open  for  services;  lifetime  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  estate  managing;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  full  particulars  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  poultry  plant,  capacity  800  layers; 

large  three-room  bungalow,  barn,  10%  acres, 
in  center  of  a  pretty  village,  for  rent  with 
option  to  buy  or  sell  on  very  easy  terms;  one 
month  free.  CHAS.  KIRST,  Cassville,  N.  J. 


AVAN  TED — To  buy  lease  with  privilege  operate 
on  shares  or  manage  for  the  owner,  a  well- 
equipped  dairy  or  other  stock  farm.  A.  C. 
KIBBE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


POOR  health  forces  this  money  making  property 
on  the  market  for  the  ridiculously  low  price 
of  $5,500;  140  acres  of  well  divided,  productive 
land;  19  head  of  cattle,  11  of  them  milkers, 
pair  of  fine  gray  horses,  weight  3,000;  with  all 
tools  and  crops;  a  sugar  bush  equipped  with 
nearly  new  evaporator  and  900  galvanized 
buckets;  nine-room  house  with  hardwood  finish, 
running  water;  barn  47x77  with  new  silo;  on 
a  selective  highway;  10  minutes  from  church 
and  school;  this  is  not  in  the  flood  zone.  B.  A. 
ROBBINS,  Cavendish,  Vt.  Tel.,  Felchville  2-0. 


50-ACRE  equipped  milk  farm  for  sale;  10 
cows,  bull,  horses,  poultry;  milk  check  in 
June  $220;  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y'. ;  right  on 
creamery  and  State  road;  3  miles  railroad  town; 
all  crops,  furniture  and  firewood  included;  $3,- 
200,  cash  $1,200,  rest  long  time.  FRED 
REUTER,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  Hummelstown;  brownstone  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses.  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil :  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  ;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  AV.  AV.  AVEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


TWO  LOTS  for  sale  in  Valley  Stream,  one  block 
from  Merrick  Road.  MRS.  WEGMANN,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  to  rent — We  will  have  one  or  more 
good  dairy  farms  to  lease  on  shares  this 
Spring;  liberal  terms,  excellent  grade  A  milk 
market;  for  particulars  apply  ARTHUR  DANES, 
Manager,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — General  store  in  small  town,  good 
dairy  section,  excellent  stand,  with  post  of¬ 
fice  in  building  which  more  than  pays  the  rent 
for  store  and  living  quarters;  location  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Address  ADVERTISER  3177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  135  acres,  three  houses,  water  in 
house  and  barn.  35  stanchions  for  cows;  an¬ 
nual  milk  sales  $6,000;  level,  productive  land; 
65  miles  from  New  York;  easy  terms.  T.  F. 
HOWELL,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SPEND  AVinter  in  Florida  at  little  expense; 

small  town  on  beautiful  St.  Andrews  Bay; 
friendly  Christian  people;  furnished  houses,  $150 
to  $300  season;  booklet,  photos.  EDWARD 
MARSH,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  on  Long  Island,  poultry 
and  truck  farm,  7  acres;  9-room  house,  all 
improvements;  Merrick  Road,  70  miles  from 
New  York  City;  700-bird  capacity;  rent  $50  per 
month;  cash  price  $9,500;  terms  $10,000;  cash 
$3,500.  ADVERTISER  3185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  46  acres, 
all  tillable;  12  acres  young  bearing  orchard; 
poultry  houses,  1,000  layer  capacity,  2,700-egg 
incubator;  large  basement  barn.  10-room  house, 
2-ear  garage;  electricity  available:  near  State 
road  and  good  market;  price  right.  FLOYD 
OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Plot  of  22  acres  land  in  Penfield, 
Clearfield  County,  Pa. ;  for  particulars  address 
JOHN  HORNING,  Fenfield,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes”  bought,  received 
before  1870.  AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondac-ks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


‘SHURE  POP”  Old  White  rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  prepaid  third  zone, 
25  lbs.  $3.25;  10  lbs.  $1.50.  AAT.  HALBERT. 


Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home  cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered ;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  ‘‘Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted. 

none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  let  us  send  your  friends  a 
pail  of  delicious  extracted  honey;  10-lb.  pail 
clover,  within  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1;  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70.  RAY  C.  WIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — New  crop,  farmers  stock,  buy  them 
fresh  from  farm;  Jumbos,  runners,  "mixed: 
25  lbs.,  $2.25;  50,  $4.25;  75,  $6.25;  150.  $10.25: 
freight  or  express  charges  collect;  order  earlv 
for  Christmas.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11 ; 

sample.  15e;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


9  BUCKEYE  and  Newtown  incubators  and 
brooders;  some  never  used,  like  new.  R. 
FARNHAM,  Brockton,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AYILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N  •  J. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  guaranteed;  clover,  5  lbs.. 

$1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat.  5  lbs..  90c:  10 
lbs..  $1.65,  postpaid.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  special  price 
60-lb.  cans  buekwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  1927  crop,  10  lbs.,  $4; 

20  lbs.,  $7;  P.  P.  paid  any  zone;  M.  O.  Trvon, 
N.  C.  G.  E.  MORTON,  Valhalla,  N.  C.  Polk 
County. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover, 
$7.50;  buckwheat.  $6.  here;  wholesale  list  free. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover.  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

goldenrod,  95c.  $1.80.  postpaid  third  zone. 

CHAS.  B.  ALLEN.  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wood  turning  lathe  complete  with 
turning  tools  and  cone  pulleys.  HENRY  L. 
ATWATER,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Uhestnut  posts,  earlots  or  less,  6- 
7%  ft.,  200.  sawed  tapering  for  poultry  or 
ornamental  fence;  other  dimensions  sawed  to 
order.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  maps,  will  pay  good  prices:  old 
maps  and  atlases  published  before  1800.  Write 
M.  HANKIN,  Millington,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Delivered,  black  walnuts,  6c  lb. ; 

shell  bark  hickory  nuts.  12c  lb. ;  large  hickory- 
nuts  8c  lb. ;  prices  for  50-lb.  lots.  J.  E.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Boonville,  Ind. 


PECANS,  new  crop,  hand  graded,  60  cents  pound 
delivered:  10  pounds  up,  55  cents.  J.  R.  RIT¬ 
TER,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 


WANTED — a  second-hand  Wittee  log  saw.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  146,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


OLD  postage  stamps  wanted  on  envelopes  used 
before  1880;  highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  H. 
JONES,  151  Rowe  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  Willys  light  plant;  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer;  two-quarter  horse  motors,  elec¬ 
tric  sewing  machine  like  new.  iron,  lamps. 
SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  book  on  weaving,  entitled  “The 
Domestic  Manufacturer’s  Assistant,”  by  J.  & 
R.  Bronson,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  also,  any  collection 
of  old  weaving  designs:  send  information  to 
DRAWER  “A,”  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90:  buckwheat.  $1.70;  here.  60-lb.  can 
clover.  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey  makes  fine  Christmas  gift! 

new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here;  5-lb.  pail. 
$1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered;  give  your  friend 
a  pail  for  Christmas:  recipe  leaflet  with  each 
order.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  X.  Y. 


FOR  HOLIDAYS,  Burre  Bose  and  Seckel  pears, 
$3  per  bushel:  eating  apples.  $2.50  per  bushel, 
f.o.b. ;  all  sound  fruit.  RAY  CARLSON,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  triple  deck  type  coal 
burner  incubator.  1,200  eggs:  bought  last  year 
new;  price  reasonable.  KEITH  SCOTT,  Groton, 
Mass. 


HOMEMADE  pure  pork  sausage,  3%  lbs.  for 
$1,  postpaid ;  fresh  hams  and  loins.  BUR¬ 
LEIGH  JONES.  Lakeport,  X.  H. 


FRESH  white  eggs  for  sale,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays;  black 
walnuts,  $1.25  per  lb.;  shellbark  kernels, 
$1.70  per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
jjillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover.  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat.  $1.75; 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois,  X.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb  pail,  95 
cents;  4  pails,  $3.60  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HAND-MADE  comforters,  $4.50  up.  Write 
ANNA  LYON,  Ringwood  Manor,  N.  J. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

hy  Roberts. 

An  ali-aiuund  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

^  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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7.50  Down 

§  After  30  Days 
FREE  TRIAL, 

^  Balance  Monthly 
Discount  for  Cash. 
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WT  gk  I  send  you  a  set  of  my  No-Buckle  Harness 

I#  villi  w  HBVftiv  j  to  try  on  yGur  own  team,  on  your  own 

farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — 1  ’ 
liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 


Boo  ffow  Buckles' 
Weaken  and  Tear  Straps^ 


The  WALSH  Has 
mn  Yr  Buckles — 

Rings 


that’s  my 
think  of. 

to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 

Three  Times  Stronger  than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  X%  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Wals4 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 

Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather 

Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in  about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 
Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only  Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
the  choicest  Packers’  Northern  ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by  to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send  information— explains  fully  how 
today  for  my  free  book  and  read  my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 

No  matter  where  you  Easily  AdjUStC 
live— prompt  shipment  Any  HOI* 

is  made  from  In  ten  minutes  a  Walsfi  Harness  c 
,  any  horse  perfectly,  and  it’s  a  cor 

/ a  Warehouse  cause  it  fits.  It  is  much  easier  to 

/j  near  VOU _  No  stubborn  buckles  to  bother  wi 

m  -Jv  r  ,  ,  bites  your  fingers  and  straps  are  s 

No  delay,  strap  holder,  used  exclusively  on 


Here  is  the  cause1® 
of  all  your  harness  t 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


f <See  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 


I  From 
?  photo  of  a 
'  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  is 
Strap  has  ® 
its  full  1 
strength  a 


Over  100,000  Satisfied  Users  Praise  It 

sands  of  farmers  in  every  notice  wherever  I  go.  I  never 

use  and  praise  the  Walsh.  thought  there  could  be  such  har- 

rsedby  AgriculturalColleges  ness  made.” — LEON  W.  BAR- 

rnment  Experiment  Stations  RETT,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

:ading  horsemen.  Team  with  “Please  send  me  your  new  cata- 

h  harness  took  first  prize  at  logue,  as  I  need  another  harness 

>nsin  State  Pair.  and  must  bea  WALSH.  I  have 

r  harness  is  the  best  har-  use<*  one  Walsh  harness  three 

[  ever  put  on  my  team.  The  y,S^r-s  \n  toe  lumber  business  with 

jr  is  the  best  grade  I  ever  all  kinds  of  horses.  Never  had  a 

The  adjusting  is  very  easy  break  in  them.  — J.  H.  GRAY, 

imple,  and  surely  I  can  har-  Route  3,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

md  unharness  with  mittens  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these  in 

id  in  the  dark,  at  that.  The  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Write 

:ss  is  making  people  take.  for  it  today. 


Four  of  the  Ten  Styles  Shown 
in  Free  Book 


/  STRAP  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
'[  BUCKLE  ' 
HELD  UPTO 
J 170  POUNDS 
PULL 


/SAME  STRAP  \ 
/  BROKE  % 
f  AT  BUCKLE  ' 
360  LBS,  PUt-L 


New  edition  of  my  big  free 
Harness  Book  just  out — 52 
pages  of  inter - 
^ .  esting  facts* 
Write  for 
f  f  y  ,  J§§  it  today • 


No.  11 — Breechingtes* 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

1Z3  Wisconsin  Are.,  Dept.  531,  Milwaukee,  Win. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  Harness 
Book.  Free  Trial  Offer  and  Liberal  Easy  Pay 
dent  Terms  oa  Walsh  Harness. 


No.  41— Side  Backer 


Name 


NO  BUCKLES  TO  TEAR 
NO  RINGS  TO  WEAR 


BOOK  COUPON 
MAIL  IT  NOW 


For  Free  Book 
Today 


Write 


your  Copy 


Is  Ready 


AS  USED  IN 

AS  USED  SIN  j 

U&M 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS  | 
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HE  national  day  is  past,  but  the 
farmer  should  feel  grateful,  hopeful 
and  pleased  every  morning  he  wakes. 
There  have  been  times  in  the  past, 
and  there  may  be  a  few  more,  when 
conditions  look  blue,  but  that  will 
be  because  many  farm  advantages  are  not  thought 
of  to  get  the  average.  Every  man  who  has  a  piece 
of  land  and  lives  on  it,  and  all  who  have  the  farm¬ 
ing  know-how,  and  a  joyous  will  to  work  the  land, 
and  can  if  they  want  to,  are  the  most  fortunate  folks 
in  this  best  land  in  the  world. 

A  correct  view  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  multitude.  It  is  a  holiday, 
simply,  but  any  day  with  the  farmer  can,  and  should 
be  a  real  Thanksgiving,  and  to  help  towards  such 
is  the  object  of  this  evening's  writing. 

“Count  your  blessings.”  The  writer  and  some 
millions  are  sitting  writing,  reading  or  “snoozing” 
in  cosy  rooms  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  lire  this  min¬ 
ute.  There  is  no  thought 
of  rent  das7,  bad  debts 
from  sales,  or  a  possi¬ 
ble  decrease  of  salary 
or  blue  envelope.  There 
was  no  trouble  during 
the  day  and  no  anxiety 
about  compulsion  to. 
rout  out  in  the  morning 
at  a  certain  time,  or  re¬ 
grets  at  the  work  of  the 
morrow. 

I  once  called  in  a. 
branch  office  of  one  of 
the  large  combinations. 

The  boy  who  guarded 
the  door  from  peddlers 
and  such  took  my  card 
to  the  manager,  and  as 
my  name  was  known, 
we  had  a  nice  visit  at 
his  desk.  One  year  later 
the  call  was  repeated 
but*  the  boy  came  back 
from  the  manager  and 
asked  me  what  I  want¬ 
ed.  I  took  him  out  in 
the  lobby  and  asked : 

“What’s  the  matter 
here?  The  whole  gang 
have  their  noses  down 
to  work,  afraid  to  look 
up,  the  manager  is 
afraid  of  himself  and 
everything  looks  like  a 
funeral,  except  one  fel¬ 
low  in  shirt  sleeves 
that  looked  at  me  as  if 
1  was  a  nobody.” 

The  boy  said,  “That’s 
the  auditor.  The  audi¬ 
tor  is  here  today.”  I 
have  seen  auditors  meek  before  their  superiors 
also,  but  never  detected  any  craven  humility  among 
farmers.  It  would  take  some  one  many  sizes  larger 
than  an  auditor  to  throw  a  scare  into  a  bunch  of 
them. 

Any  farmer  who  has  changed  his  occupation  knows 
vhat  I  am  talking  about.  Let  us  ever  lose  our  farms 
and  homes  and  we  can  start  again.  We  know  the 
soil,  how  to  get  food,  and  places  to  live  are  plenty 
in  the  country.  Man’s  primary  needs  are  a  home 
and  food.  If  a  change  comes  to  our  present  affairs, 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  take  a  home  and  start  grow¬ 
ing  food.  We  are  better  off  than  any  class,  any 
kind  of  times.  There  will  be  more  people  all  the 
time  wanting  food,  while  the  ranks  of  the  growers 
of  it  will  be  depleted  by  desertion  and  death.  Two 
hundred  millions  may  be  clamoriffg  for  food  grown 
by  perhaps  one-half  the  present  force  in  coming 
years.  That  means  that  the  dealers  will  come  to  the 
farms  with  trucks.  It  will  solve  the  farm  relief, 
freight,  commission  and  middleman  questions.  The 
farmer  will  be  an  important  fellow. 

These  farm  advantages  are  on  the  way.  All  boys 
have  the  laudible  ambition  for  an  education,  but 
schools  and  colleges  often  influence  toward  posi¬ 
tions  under  political,  business  or  professional  bosses, 
and  instead  of  those  boys  growing  food,  they  will 
be  looking  for  it  for  their  families  after  a  while. 

Newspapers  do  tvhat  they  can  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  noticed  about  a  dozen  papers  quoting 


someone  who  says  that  a  college  education  is  worth 
.$72,000,  a  high  school  $33,000,  and  an  untrained  man 
nearly  nothing.  Our  eyesight  has  shown  this  re¬ 
versed  in  many  cases,  but  it  gets  many  farm  boys. 
Yes,  every  day  can  be  Thanksgiving  to  the  man  who 
thinks  his  life  was  not  spoiled  in  his  youth,  and 
when  he  views  the  future  as  it  must  be. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Why  Doesn’t  My  McIntosh  Bear? 

I  have  an  orchard  of  1,200  trees  made  up  of  the 
following  varieties :  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  De¬ 
licious,  Gravenstein  and  Spy.  Baldwin,  McIntosh, 
Gravenstein  and  Spy  have  been  planted  16  years.  The 
others  were  top-worked  and  are  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  ’  The  different  varieties  are  not  planted  in  blocks, 
but  are  interspersed.  All  trees  are  fertilized  yearly. 
The  orchard  is  in  sod.  Grass  is  cut  twice  yearly  and 
left  on  the  ground.  The  McIntosh  blooms  full  every 
year  but  does  not  set  very  much  fruit.  The  trees  are 
healthy,  showing  a  growth  of  from  10  to  IS  in.  The 


location  is  on  a  hill,  with  a  southwest  exposure.  Two 
colonies  of  bees  are  in  the  orchard.  The  fruit  I  get 
is  of  high  color  and  excellent  quality,  but  I  have-not 
had  a  paying  crop  since  the  trees  came  into  bearing. 
Pruning  is  done  yearly,  but  not  excessively :  only  inter¬ 
fering  branches  are  taken.  Examination  shows  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  good  bloom  for  next  year.  These  McIntosh 
bloom  early,  I  think  perhaps  too  early,  for  this  latitude 
and  location,  a  little  earlier  than  the  Baldwin.  The 
orchard  gets  the  full  sweep  of  our  prevailing  northwest 
winds.  Why  don’t  these  trees  set  more  fruit?  Just 
one  more  symptom  which  may  help  you ;  most  of  the 
fruit  is  borne  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  tree.  R.  F. 

Canterbury,  N.  H. 

AILURE  of  McIntosh  to  set  may  be  due  to  im¬ 
proper  nutrition,  lack  of  proper  cross-pollination, 
or  unfavorable  weather  during  the  blooming  season. 
These  factors  are  interrelated.  For  instance,  with 
good  water  and  favorable  nutrition  a  fair  set  may  be 
obtained  even  without  much  cross-pollination. 

Investigations  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  in 
the  Spring  of  1927  indicate  that  under  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  here  this  season, 
no  McIntosh  apples  set  excepting  on  trees  in  a  good 
state  of  nutrition  and  properly  cross-pollenized.  The 
information  furnished  by  R.  F.  relative  to  the  fertili¬ 
zation  and  growth  of  his  trees  would  indicate  that 
they  are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  state  so  far  as 
nutrition  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pol¬ 
len  available  evidently  was  principally  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  and  Gravenstein  varieties,  Spy  being  a  sort 
which  does  not  bloom  early,  and  the  other  varieties 
having  been  recently  top-worked  and  not  yet  bearing. 


In  so  far  as  experimental  evidence  is  available  in 
New  England,  it  would  appear  that  neither  Baldwin 
nor  Gravenstein  give  wholly  satisfactory  results  as 
cross-pol lenizers  for  McIntosh.  The  difficulty  is 
probably  due  therefore  to  a  lack  of  good  pollen  and 
to  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  both  in  the 
Spring  of  1926  and  1927  were  unfavorable  for  bees  to 
work.  In  our  orchards  the  bees  worked  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  only  one  day  last  Spring.  It  would  appear 
likely  that  if  high  winds  prevailed  the  bees  would 
work  the  lee  side  of  the  trees,  which  would  account 
for  the  better  set  which  R.  F.  says  is  obtained  on 
this  side  of  the  trees.  geo.  f.  potter. 


Live  Notes  from  Aroostook  Co.f  Maine 

I  HAVE  read  articles  about  farming  on  Cape  Cod 
and  various  parts  of  New  England  but  seldom 
see  reference  to  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  If  you 

could  just  cut  across 
States  from  Burlington, 
Yt.,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Bangor,  Me., 
then  128  miles  north 
you  would  be  just  en¬ 
tering  the  “Garden  of 
Maine.” 

All  Middle  West  and 
New  England  markets 
know  of  the  famous 
Aroostook  potatoes,  but 
concerning  the  raising 
of  other  crops  not  much 
has  been  said  outside 
th»  county.  As  you  will 
find  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Yearbook,  all  the 
cereal  crops  with  the 
exception  of  corn  are 
raised,  and  as  large 
crops  per  acre  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  farmers  raise 
wheat,  which  is  ground 
by  the  local  mills,  and 
will  compare  for  bread- 
making  with  the  Red 
River,  Minn.,  product. 
There  has  been  some 
Winter  wheat  raised, 
but  mostly  Spring- 
sown.  As  for  “garden 
s  a  s  s”  we  can  raise 
everything  grown  north 
of  the  “Mason  and  Dix¬ 
on's  line,”  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  melons  and 
peppers. 

There  is  plenty  of 
land  here — thousands  of 
acres  of  the  finest  hard-wood  ridges  yet  to  be  cleared, 
which  make  the  best  potato  land  in  this  section,  and 
not  a  few  farmers  clear  up  a  piece  each  year.  As 
for  farming  on  a  large  scale,  that  too  is  done,  some 
farmers  planting  up  to  1,200  acres  in  potatoes.  All 
operations  are  done  by  machine  except  seed  cutting 
and  picking  up  in  the  field.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
no  land  in  any  section  of  the  United  States  is  better 
adapted  to  potato  raising,  as  we  can  withstand  a 
very  severe  drought. 

Our  Winters,  like  Northern  New  York,  are  long. 
Snow  comes  early  and  stays  late,  but  that  does  not 
compel  the  farmer  to  den  up.  In  fact  it  would  be 
a  calamity  in  this  county  to  have  a  snowless  Win¬ 
ter.  That  season  provides  for  the  hauling  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  getting  up  next  Winter's  wood,  and  also 
the  selling  of  potatoes  which  have  been  stored. 
Many  farmers  cut  and  sell  cordwood  and  slab  maple 
and  birch  of  the  finest  quality  to  the  townspeople  for 
firewood.  Last  Winter  cordwood  sold  for  $10  per 
cord,  slab  $12.  This  is  dry  wood  fit  for  the  furnace 
or  stove.  Coal  here  is  $19  per  ton.  So  naturally 
much  wood  is  burned. 

Perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  farmers  are  natives  of 
New  Brunswick  or  their  descendants.  Their  nation¬ 
ality  is  Scotch-Irish,  with  perhaps  the  exception  in 
the  northern  portion  of, the  county.  One  township  is 
Swedish  and  still  farther  along  the  Quebec  line 
Acadian  French.  These  people  or  their  fathers  have 
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all  cleared  the  land  from  the  virgin  forest,  very  few 
of  the  farms  in  the  nothern  part  of  the  county  being 
over  75  years  under  cultivation.  There  is  no  land 
here  which  can  be  “taken  up”  or  pre-empted  as  was 
done  in  the  West,  but  many  a  farmer  here  has  been 
able  to  start  with  a  small  payment  and  in  a  few 
years,  when  potatoes  sold  for  a  good  price,  finally 
to  pay  for  his  farm.  It  is  known  and  recognized 
here  that  potato  selling,  not  potato  raising,  is  a 
gamble.  We  have  never  known  a  crop  failure  here ; 
of  course  some  years  are  above  normal,  but  every 
year  brings  a  fair  crop.  It  is  poor  selling  that  has 
put  the  farmer  here  in  debt,  holding  for  a  larger 
price.  I  knew  of  two  young  men  who  in  1025  bought 
and  paid  for  their  farm  of  100  acres,  paid  their  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill,  and  cleared  up  all  their  debts  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  crop.  But  this  was  an  exceptional 
year  and  an  exceptional  instance  of  striking  it 
lucky  in  a  good  year. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  New  England  whenever  Aroos¬ 
took  County  is  spoken  of  that  it  is  an  extremely 
backwoods  section.  When  I  say  that  about  500 
autos  were  parked  in  our  square  and  side  streets 
almost  every  Saturday  night  during  Summer  I  am 
correct.  A-  J-  B- 

Making  Over  Vineyard 

There  is  a  vineyard  of  over  1,000  vines  on  our  small 
farm  of  eight  acres.  We  are  badly  cramped  for  room; 
the  farm  is  all  set  out  in  fruit.  The  vineyard  is  young, 
about  six  years,  and  we  can  see  that  our  McIntosh  or¬ 
chard  is  bringing  far  more  money.  So  I  planned  on 
setting  McIntosh  and  Cortland  apple  trees  out  m  the 
vineyard.  We  plan  on  setting  the  trees  24x24  ft.,  that 
is  in  every  third  row.  Of  course  some  vines  would 
have  to  be  cut  out.  We  plan  on  leaving  the  grapes 
to  grow  for  a  few  years  until  the  apples  begin  to  bear. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  (  L-  u- 

HE  plan  of  working  over  a  vineyard  to  an  apple 
planting  is  feasible,  as  it  has  been  done  in  many 
instances.  Good  peach  and  cherry  orchards  have 
been  developed  in  this  manner.  Of  course  the  young¬ 
er  the  vineyard  when  the  change  is  made  the  better. 
Grape  roots  from  well  established  vines  extend  a 
great  many  feet  in  all  directions.  The  probable  range 
of  roots  in  the  vineyard  in  question  can  be  readily 
determined  before  the  apple  trees  are  planted  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  dig  out  occasional  vines.  Of 
course  if  grapes  are  permitted  to  reach  out  into  the 
area  which  is  to  be  the  location  of  the  apple,  the 
latter  will  make  but  a  poor  start.  And,  not  until 
the  competition  is  removed  will  the  tree  attain  its 
maximum  growth  and  production.  One  little  realizes 
the  extensive  range  of  grape  roots  until  occasion 
requires  their  removal  from  some  cause  or  other. 
This  Fall  we  had  to  make  room  for  a  new  planting 
through  the  removal  of  some  old  vines.  We  found 
that  in  many  instances  some  Concord  vines  had  roots 
36  feet  and  over  in  length,  and  they  were  not  limited 
to  one  of  this  length.  f.  e.  g. 

What  About  Sweet  Clover? 

[This  has  been  grown  in  various  ways  by  many  peo¬ 
ple.  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  lines  asked  by  this  inquirer:] 

HAVE  read  of  the  value  of  Sweet  clover  in  a  ro¬ 
tation  on  a  dairy  farm,  also  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  land  into  Blue  grass.  There  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  I  should  like  expert  opinion  on. 

First,  Where  used  in  regular  rotation  when  is  the 
clover  sown?  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  plant  that 
can  be  planted  one  Spring  to  grow  without  blooming 
that  Summer,  making  the  great  growth  and  blossom 
in  its  second  Summer. 

Second,  The  great  excellence  of  Sweet  clover  as 
a  soil  improver  should  cause  it  to  replace  Bed  clover 
in  many  localities.  We  are  figuring  on  a  rotation 
where  the  pigs  harvest  the  crop.  Is  Sweet  clover 
any  good  as  pig  pasture?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  han¬ 
dled?  In  theory  it  looks  as  though  the  pig  should 
be  assisted  by  some  ruminant  that  can  keep  the  tops 
eaten  down. 

Third,  I  have  some  Sweet  clover  in  a  young  apple 
orchard  due  to  bloom  the  ensuing  season.  I  want 
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to  use  its  tops  for  mulch  and  have  it  reseed  itself 
indefinitely.  Can  this  be  done?  If  so,  how? 

Fourth,  I  should  like  to  keep  a  pasture  permanent¬ 
ly  in  Sweet  clover  in  natural  Blue  grass  country. 
Can  this  be  done,  and  if  so,  how?  Apparently  it 
would  yield  three  or  four  times  as  much  pasture  as 
Blue  grass.  J.  russell  smith. 

Two  Rows  of  Choice  “Prizetakers” 

I  AM  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  two  rows  of  onions 
which  were  grown  for  Hugh  Chisholm,  at  Strath- 
glass  Garden,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Results  of  the  Gardener's  Shill.  Fig.  764 


They  are  “Prizetakers”  and  were  planted  on  May 
4.  When  taken  up  on  August  20,  each  one  weighed 
anywhere  from  1%  to  2  lbs.  johs  h.  cooper. 


Facts  About  Your  A  and  B  Batteries 

OLD  man  static  is  often  blamed  for  noises  in  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  that  may  sound  like  static,  but  if 
traced  far  enough  will  be  found  to  have  other 
sources.  After  looking  a  noisy  set  all  over  for  loose 
connections,  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  let  it  go  at 
that,  and  decide  that  the  racket  in  the  loud  speaker 
is  due  to  static. 

B  batteries  and  A  batteries  can  cause  noise  if  the 
conditions  are  just  right  for  them  to  cut  up.  The 
A  battery,  as  you  know,  is  used  to  heat  the  filaments 
of  your  radio  tubes,  and  provides  a  path  of  electrons 
for  the  current  from  the  B  battery  to  flow  through 
the  tubes  to  the  loud  speaker.  Should  a  poor  con¬ 
tact  appear  where  the  clips  or  lugs  fasten  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  terminals,  these  poor  contacts  will  set  up  noises 
which  are  passed  on  through  the  several  stages  of 
audio  amplification  and  on  to  the  loud  speaker. 

A  “B"  battery  unit  is  made  up  of  numerous  small 
cells  such  as  you  buy  for  your  cylindrical  pocket 
flashlight.  Each  little  cell  in  the  B  battery  is  made 
up  of  a  carbon  electrode,  (positive  terminal)  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  chemical  material,  and  around  this  is 
wrapped  a  thin  zinc  sheet  which  forms  the  outside 
casing,  and  also  serves  as  the  negative  terminal.  If 
any  of  the  inter-connections  between  cells  that  make 
up  the  unit  become  imperfect  through  the  action  of 
corrosion,  scratchy  noises  will  be  heard.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  chemicals  within  the  battery  itself  this 
corrosion  often  takes  place — especially  in  batteries 
that  have  been  used  for  quite  some  time.  While  a 
small  amount  of  noise  can  be  traced  to  poor  A  bat¬ 
tery  connections  the  B  batteries  can  give  more  trou¬ 
ble,  because  they  are  connected  direct  in  the  plate 
circuit  along  with  the  loud  speaker  or  head  tele¬ 
phones  as  the  case  may  be.  B  battery  noises  are 
intensified  while  passing  through  the  several  stages 
of  amplification  on  the  way  to  the  loud  speaker. 

If  you  suspect  your  B  batteries  of  being  noisy,  con¬ 
nect  a  good  voltmeter  across  each  section  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  watch  what  the  needle  on  the  meter  does. 
If  the  battery  is  in  good  condition  it  should  stay 
perfectly  still  when  it  reaches  the  voltage  reading. 
If  the  needle  flickers  even  the  least  bit  it  shows  that 
there  is  a  defective  connection  somewhere  within 
the  battery.  Either  eliminate  that  section  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  that  shows  a  flicker  or  get  a  new  battery  and 
the  noise  will  cease.  A  good  voltmeter  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  set  owner,  as  it  enables  one  to  tell  just 
what  condition  your  B  batteries  are  in  at  all  times. 
And  now  for  some  final  points  on  storage  A  bat¬ 


teries.  Acid  creepage  from  the  cells  in  a  storage 
battery  invariably  affects  battery  clips  and  wires, 
especially  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Just 
as  soon  as  this  corrosion  becomes  excessive  the  clip 
cannot  make  firm  contact  and  scratchy  noises  may 
result.  A  good  way  to  keep  down  corrosion  on  bat¬ 
tery  terminals  is  to  clean  them  well  and  then  apply 
a  thin  coating  of  ordinary  “Vaseline’’  to  them.  Bat¬ 
tery  clips  that  have  become  excessively  corroded 
should  be  replaced. 

The  most  reliable  test  for  determining  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  storage  A  battery  is  the  hydrometer, 
and  is  well  worth  the  investment. 

Recharge  your  storage  A  battery  often  enough  to 
keep  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  in  each 
cell  always  above  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the 
battery  manufacturer.  Keep  the  water  well  above 
the  plates  and  use  distilled  water,  it.  k.  bergman. 


Cultural  Methods  in  Corn  Growing 

GREAT  and  important  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  past  century  as  regards  methods  employed 
in  growing  our  different  agricultural  crops.  As  to 
corn  our  forefathers,  because  of  the  absence  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  farming  implements,  were  forced  to  employ 
rather  primitive  methods.  In  those  days  before  the 
introduction  of  the  jointer,  the  grass  came  up  quite 
promptly  between  the  furrow  lips,  the  corn  was 
planted  by  hand  in  hills  to  allow  cultivating  or 
working  the  crop  both  ways.  This  was  done  with 
a  little  one-horse  plow,  the  first  time  through  turning 
the  little  furrow  away  from  the  hills.  This  allowed 
of  smothering  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  in 
evidence  at  that  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  corn, 
and  as  the  roots  of  the  corn  had  not  extended  out 
far  enough  to  be  disturbed  by  the  plow,  no  damage 
resulted  to  the  corn  plants.  The  hills  were  then 
cleaned  out  with  the  hoe,  and  again  the  crop  was 
plowed,  again  turning  the  little  furrow  toward  the 
corn.  These  two  plowings  had  not  disturbed  or  de¬ 
stroyed  any  of  the  little  feeding  roots,  and  judging 
from  experience  in  later  years  the  crop  when  ma¬ 
tured  presented  a  small  percentage  of  soft  or  hog 
corn. 

Later,  after  the  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery,  there  was  an  era  of  deep  cultivation  for 
the  corn  crop,  following  the  slogan,  “Plow  deep  while 
sluggards  sleep,  and  you  will  have  corn  both  to  sell 
and  to  keep.’’  The  writer's  experience  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  corn  crop  covered  this  period,  often  four 
times  each  way,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
heavy  percentage  of  soft  or  hog  corn  at  husking 
time,  because  with  the  deep  cultivation  the  little 
fibrous  feeding  roots  were  kept  trimmed  off  close  to 
the  hills.  When  the  shortage  of  labor  began  to  be 
felt  the  practice  of  using  the  drill  for  corn  planting 
became  more  general  so  that  the  corn  was  in  rows 
but  one  way,  and  there  was  much  less  destruction  of 
the  feeding  rootlets,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller 
percentage  of  soft  corn.  In  fact  the  crop  was  so 
sound  that  many  times  it  went  into  the  cribs  un¬ 
sorted,  and  this  condition  prevails  today.  The  crop 
in  the  crib  on  this  farm  looks  as  bright  and  sound 
as  did  the  crop  of  50  years  or  more  ago  after  it  had 
been  sorted  over.  This  practice,  coupled  with  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  curing  of  corn  for  seed,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  much  improved  variety  of  our  Genesee 
Valley  eight-row  corn,  and  in  one  instance  where 
there  had  occurred  a  cross  between  Early  Huron  (a 
dent  corn)  and  our  flint  variety,  resulting  in  ears 
having  12  rows  of  hard  flint,  with  some  ears  show¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  the  dent  in  the  kernels.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  this  type  of  ear,  as  the  strain 
of  flint  is  so  vigorous  that  it  harks  back  to  that 
variety.  The  ears  resulting  from  this  cross  were 
certainly  fine  samples  of  corn.  We  have  learned 
that  shallow  culture  of  both  beans  and  corn  give  the 
best  results.  Since  the  silo  has  become  a  prominent 
factor  in  our  farm  crop  program  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  variety  known  as  Cornell  Eleven  (a  dent  va¬ 
riety)  has  become  quite  popular.  h.  e.  cox. 
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being  the  speed  with  which  some  of  the  ‘business 
men  go  about  the  work  which  is  arranged  for  by 
residents  of  the  village.  I  have  asked  bids  on  cer¬ 
tain  painting  work  and  carpenter  work,  and  it  has 
taken  several  months  to  find  out  even  what  the  cost 
will  be.  Then  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  work 
done  it  means  another  long  delay  until  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  get  good  and  ready  to  do  the  work. 

“I  also  believe  there  are  certain  storekeepers  who 
ought  to  ‘get  on  their  toes.’  There  are  some  stores 
where  the  man  in  a  hurry  finds  trouble  in  getting 
waited  upon.” 

Almost  everything  under  the  sun  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires.  The 
school  question,  law  enforcement,  the  cost  of  electric 


would  class  just  the  same  as  a  person  going  to  the 
doctor  and  paying  for  expert  advice  upon  his  con¬ 
dition.  After  this  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
carry  out  the  doctor’s  orders.  Waterville  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  its  survey  provided  the  timely  suggestions 
and  criticisms  offered  are  accepted  and  carried  out. 
Jt  is  like  everything  else  worth  while,  we  know  what 
is  the  matter.  We  must  do  it  ourselves.  t.  t.  j. 


“  Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maud  ” 

THE  vegetable  garden,  while  I  tell  you  the  very 
best  varieties  of  our  last  year’s  vegetables. 
Ebenezer  or  Japanese  onion  sets  were  our  first 
discovery.  They  should  be  set  out  2  in.  apart  in 
rows  18  in.  apart,  and  covered  2  in.  deep.  The  large 
ripe  onions  are  ready  to  use  in  July 
or  August  and  can  be  kept  for  Winter 
also.  The  flavor  is  mild,  resembling 
a  Bermuda.  Two  quarts  or  pounds  of 
sets  should  produce  a  bushel  of  ripe 
onions,  besides  furnishing  little  green 
ones  to  eat  during  the  growing  season, 
and  they  are  so  much  easier  to  weed 
than  seed  ones. 

The  Macomber  turnip  is  the  only 
satisfactory  variety  we  have  ever  had 
for  table  use.  It  is  mild  in  flavor,  fine 
in  texture  without  fibers,  and  cooks 
quickly. 

White  Model  parsnip  tastes  the  best 
I  yet.  It  is  very  white  and  smooth,  and 
has  no  hard  center.  These  varieties 
were  recommended  to  us  last  year  as 
being  fine  to  use  on.  one’s  own  table. 
When  choosing  thus  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den,  it  is  important  to  select  those  that 
are  of  the  best  quality,  rather  than 
those  which  are  the  most  productive. 

On  a  Florida  stand,  propped  up  on 
a  pile  of  luscious,  orange-colored  fruit, 
was  this  sign:  “Tangerines,  10c  a 
Dozen — Take  a  Chance,  Columbus 
Did.”  c. 


Farmers’  View  of  the  Rural  Community 


ii\  X  7E  FARMERS  wonder  if  we  are  wanted  in 
VV  your  village,”  said  a  dairyman  at  a  recent 
farmers’  and  business  men's  banquet  held  in  a  small 
community  in  Central  New  York.  “When  we  come 
to  town  there  is  no  place  for  the  women  folks  to 
wait  while  we  men  finish  our  shopping,  and  we 
don’t  think  the  hotel-keepers  like  us  to  hang  around 
the  lobby.” 

This  statement  was  made  at  a  banquet  where  the 
members  of  a  business  men’s  luncheon  club  each  in¬ 
vited  a  farmer  friend  as  a  guest.  Following  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  farm  subject,  the  various  guests  were 
invited  to  give  any  constructive  criticism  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  result  was  that  the  criticism  voiced 
above  was  given. 

The  same  point  was  raised  over  and 
over  again  in  the  replies  received  to 
the  Better  Community  Survey  being 
conducted  at  Waterville,  Oneida  Co., 

N.  Y.  How  this  survey  was  started 
was  described  on  page  1435  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  As  stated  in  that  issue,  2,000 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village  and  to  the  farm 
people  residing  in  the  immediate  area. 

Between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  have  replied  up  to  date,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  work  has 
found  some  of  the  answers  very  en¬ 
lightening. 

“How  do  farm  people  feel  towards  a 
rural  community?”  A  number  of  the 
replies  show  that  the  community  rest 
room  is  something  in  the  minds  of  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers.  They 
feel  that  the  various  members  of  the 
farm  family  should  have  a  good  place 
to  stay  while  waiting  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  finish  their 
shopping.  A  rest  room  should  be  on 
the  ground  floor,  according  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  replies,  and  should  be  con¬ 
veniently  located  so  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pass  through  any  business  es¬ 
tablishment  in  order  to  reach  it.  “At 
one  time  this  community  had  a  rest 
room,”  reads  one  reply,  “however,  it 
was  on  the  second  floor  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  down  the  full 
length  of  a  store  in  order  to  reach  it. 

As  a  result,  many  farm  people  did  not 
go  near  the  rest  room,  as  they  felt  that 
they  must  purchase  something  in  the 
store  with  which  is  was  connected.” 

“Give  us  sheds,”  wrote  another. 

“There  are  the  places  that  have  been 
used  since  time  immemorial  to  ‘park’ 
horses  and  wagons  when  it  is  too  mud¬ 
dy  or  too  snowy  to  drive  our  cars. 

Nowadays  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  place  to  put  up  the  horse  while 
we  are  doing  our  shopping  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.”  And  on  this  same  subject  of 
“parking”  the  horse  and  wagon, v  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  over  a  dozen 
farmers  ask  that  hitching  posts  be 
erected  along  the  business  streets. 

“There  is  just  one  hitching  post  now,” 
wrote  a  farmer,  “and  of  course  the 
man  who  gets  there  first  is  lucky,  but 
that  means  the  rest  of  us  who  drive  in  to  town  must 
find  some  other  place  to  put  up  our  horses. 

“Years  ago  there  used  to  be  plenty  of  hitching 
posts,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  automobile, 
merchants  removed  the  posts  from  in  front  of  their 
place  of  business.  There  are  many  months,  how¬ 
ever,  when  farm  people  cannot  drive  cars  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  horses.” 

One  dairyman  writes,  “I  believe  that  Waterville 
ought  to  sponsor  an  annual  banquet  for  business 
and  professional  men  and  farmers  of  the  vicinity. 
We  should  all  get  together,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good  feed  to  do  the  job.  At  such  a  meeting 
common  problems  could  be  discussed.  There  are 
many  interesting  subjects  that  both  farmers  and 
business  men  would  like  to  have  discussed.”  This 
constructive  criticism  has  been  referred  to  the  local 
Exchange  Club  and  it  is  expected  that  as  a  result 
a  community  banquet  will  be  held  late  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  which  time  the  farmers  and  business  men 
can  “get  together.” 

All  the  answers  were  not  bouquets  of  roses.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  men  told  what  they  thought  of 
the  various  stores,  the  merchandise  offered,  etc.  One 
farmer  wrote,  “I  have  a  kick  against  certain  busi¬ 
ngs  practices  in  our  community,  one  in  particular 
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lights,  the  way  the  village  streets  are  lighted,  a 
school  gymnasium  and  a  village  mail  delivery  are 
among  the  subjects  discussed.  One  reply  which 
might  fit  any  community,  we  are  quoting  in  full. 
This  writer  says,  “Inculcate  as  often  and  as  much 
as  opportunity  presents  itself,  a  spirit  of  public 
service  in  this  community.  Should  any  individual 
refuse  to  do  his  or  her  share  of  public  work  or 
service,  thereafter  deny  him  or  her  the  privilege  of 
criticizing  the  acts  of  anyone  who  is  public-spirited 
enough  to  do  this  necessary  work.”  If  this  sugges¬ 
tion  were  carried  out  in  every  rural  community, 
Heaven  would  indeed  be  upon  the  earth. 

“What  is  the  next  step?”  asks  a  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
The  survey  is  divided  into  three  parts.  First  there 
is  the  plan  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  by 
sending  the  questionnaires  to  every  resident  of  the 
locality.  Second  there  is  a  study  of  the  replies  and  a 
•compiling  of  the  results.  A  large  part  of  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson  of  the 
Rural  Sociology  Department  of  the  State  College  of 
A  griculture. 

The  third  and  most  important  part  of  the  survey 
is  the  study  of  the  results  and  acting  upon  the  same. 
All  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  to  date  we 


Quack  Grass  and  Cabbage 

I  HAVE  read  numerous  articles  re¬ 
garding  the  eradication  of  quack 
grass  or  witch  grass.  My  experience 
on  some  very  badly  infested  land  is 
that  a  crop  of  cabbage  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  ridding  the  land  of  this  pest 
provided,  of  course,  that  you  care  for 
the  cabbage  as  it  should  be. 

Both  the  quack  and  the  cabbage  like 
good  land,  and  with  the  farmer’s  aid 
the  cabbage  always  wins  the  battle. 
Buckwheat  will  smother  the  quack  to 
some  extent  but  take  notice  the  next 
Spring  and  you  will  see  those  quack 
spots  greening  up  the  buckwheat  stub¬ 
ble.  Not  so  with  the  cabbage  stubble. 

Cabbage  ground  is  plowed  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring  and  worked 
every  week  or  ten  days  to  conserve  the 
moisture  so  much  needed  by  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  to  kill  the  weeds.  Here  is 
the  first  step  in  downing  the  quack,  the 
ground  is  Summer  fallowed  till  late 
June  and  the  cabbage  plants  are  set. 
Now  there  is  no  wait  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks  for  seeds  to  sprout  and  grow  large 
enough  to  let  the  cultivator  start.  As  soon  as  the 
cabbage  stands  up  the  cultivators  start  in  their 
work.  This  is  rarely  more  than  two  days  and  the 
quack  has  no  time  to  start.  Cabbage  must  be  cul¬ 
tivated  till  the  leaves  are  too  large  to  admit  the  cul¬ 
tivator  and  by  that  time  the  low  broad  leaves  of  the 
cabbage  shade  the  ground  quite  thoroughly  and  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  quack  grass. 

In  a  year  like  this  when  late  cabbage  is  not  worth 
the  handling  and  freight  charges,  the  cabbage 
grower  can  at  least  point  with  pride  to  a  field  free 
from  quack.  j.  k.  n. 


Purple-leaf  Stock  for  Budding  Peaches 

I  CONSIDER  Carman  seedlings  best  of  all  vari¬ 
eties  for  stocks;  they  are  thrifty  and  late  grow¬ 
ers,  but  I  have  a  purple-leaf  peach  which  I  have  been 
using  for  stocks  for  20  years  or  more.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  I  find  it 
entirely  free  from  leaf-curl  when  all  others  are  af¬ 
fected.  Best  of  all,  I  have  never  found  a  borer  in 
them,  and  I  grew  quite  a  good  many  some  years.  It 
is  hardy  and  bears  when  others  fail :  fruit  is  small, 
but  makes  a  good  pickle.  geo.  o.  Klein. 
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Control  of  Mice  in  Orchards 

TIIE  control  of  field  mice  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  a  successful  fruit  grower. 
The  effort  in  bringing  an  orchard  into  bearing  can 
easily  be  lost  by  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  The 
exact  national  loss  from  field  mice  is  not  known, 
but  it  probably  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annual¬ 
ly.  Entire  orchards  of  commercial  size  have  been 
wiped  out  in  one  year.  The  loss  in  Massachusetts 
for  one  year  was  estimated  at  $125,000. 

Preventive  methods  are  preferable  to  repairing 
damaged  trees;  for  they  are  much  cheaper,  and 
bridge  grafting  is  often  difficult  when  the  injuries 
are  below  the  ground.  Prompt  treatment  of  damaged 
trees  will  generally  prevent  great  losses,  but  fre¬ 
quently  the  mouse  injury  is  detected  too  late. 

The  possible  sudden  increase  of  mice  in  a  given 
area  has  recently  been  shown  by  the  mouse-plague 
in  Kern  Co.,  Cal.  Under  several  successive  years  of 
favorable  conditions  these  mice  multiplied  to  the 
average  number  of  80,000  to  the  acre.  Two  tons  of 
mice  were  killed  during  one  day  in  a 
barn.  Since  one  pair  of  mice  may  pro¬ 
duce  one  million  progeny  in  three  years, 
provided  none  die  and  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  exist,  every  possible  control  meth¬ 
od  should  be  used  to  keep  their  num¬ 
bers  down  to  a  minimum. 

In  attempting  to  control  mice  in  an 
orchard  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
what  species  are  present.  By  placing 
common  snap  mouse  traps  across  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  runways  or  holes  found 
near  the  trees,  specimens  of  the  mice 
can  easily  be  obtained.  In  the  traps 
there  will  generally  be  found  house, 
meadow,  pine,  deer  or  jumping  mice. 

Shrews  may  also  be  caught.  All  of 
these  animals  are  non-injurious  except 
the  meadow  and  pine  mice,  and  the 
shrews  are  beneficial  because  they  con¬ 
sume  large  numbers  of  insect  larvae 
and  also  attack  the  injurious  mice. 

Particular  care  should  be  used  in  iden¬ 
tifying  meadow  and  pine  mice  because 
these  two  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
the  injury. 

A  meadow  mouse  has  shaggy,  brown¬ 
ish  fur,  and  its  tail  is  twice  as  long  as 
its  hind  foot.  It  makes  its  runways 
and  nests  in  the  surface  Vegetation,  or 
tunnels  may  be  found  slightly  below 
the  surface.  This  mouse  attacks  the 
tree  from  the  ground  up,  although  it 
may  work  down  the  trunk  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  surface.  Generally  its 
work  is  plainly  visible.  The  meadow 
mouse  is  the  commonest  one,  and  may 
be  found  ip  most  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  pine  mouse  is  somewhat  smaller 
with  less  shaggy  fur  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  with  a  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  its  hind  foot.  It  is  primarily 
a  burrowing  animal,  making  its  tunnels 
from  two  to  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  with  occasional  openings  to  the  surface. 
These  openings  are  generally  not  discovered  unless 
a  careful  search  is  made  for  them.  The  pine  mouse, 
therefore,  does  not  make  the  characteristic  runs  in 
the  grass  of  the  meadow  mouse.  The  feeding  of  the 
pine  mouse  is  confined  to  these  ground  tunnels  so 
that  the  injury  to  the  trees  is  below  the  surface, 
often  extending  several  feet  along  the  roots.  This 
type  of  injury,  unseen  and  difficult  to  overcome  with 
bridge-grafting,  makes  the  pine  mouse  an  extremely 
serious  pest.  And  unfortunately  the  range  of  the 
pine  mouse  includes  practically  all  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Eastern 
Kansas,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  New  England  the  northern  limit  of  their 
range  is  Massachusetts,  although  in  isolated  cases 
the  pine  mouse  has  been  reported  from  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  Maine  and  Vermont. 

There  are  several  preventive  measures  to  be  taken 
against  injury  by  the  meadow  mouse,  such  as  remov¬ 
ing  mouse  shelter,  placing  protectors  about  the  trees, 
and  leaving  Winter  prunings  on  the  ground.  In  or¬ 
chards  where  clean  cultivation  is  practiced  there 
are  few  mice  because  it  destroys  the  surface  shelter 
and  ground  tunnels  as  well  as  the  food  supply.  On 
account  of  this  fact,  in  orchards  where  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  not  carried  on,  a  practice  is  made  of  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  cover  from  around  the  tree  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  feet.  This  method  no  doubt  af¬ 
fords  some  protection  to  the  trees,  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  during  Winters  of  heavy  snow  or 


when  mouse  food  has  become  scarce.  Under  these 
conditions  the  mice  will  work  under  the  snow  for 
the  cambium  layer  of  the  trees.  Some  orehardists 
spend  considerable  time  digging  in  cinders,  ashes, 
slag  and  mounding  up  soil  around  the  trees,  but  the 
labor  cost  is  generally  high  in  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained. 

The  protective  method  of  mechanical  guards 
placed  about  the  trees  is  generally  used  by  the  more 
progressive  orehardists.  The  best  protector  is  un¬ 
questionably  galvanized  hardware  cloth  of  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch  mesh.  It  is  commonly  used  18  inches  high, 
but  it  is  better  to  cut  it  up  to  two  feet  in  height  for 
localities  where  there  is  a  large,  long-standing  snow¬ 
fall.  They  should  be  of  good  diameter  to  provide  for 
the  growth  of  the  tree  and  to  prevent  chafing.  Al¬ 
though  mice  are  more  injurious  to  young  trees,  they 
have  girdled  trees  of  all  ages.  To  keep  the  tree 
centered,  two  pieces  of  string  tied  criss-cross  across 
the  guard  is  recommended.  Other  protectors,  such 
as  wooden  veneer,  gunny  sacks,  newspaper,  building- 
paper,  and  tar  paper  have  been  used.  It  is  not  ad- 
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visable  to  leave  these  guards  on  the  trees  during  the 
Summer,  because  they  may  cause  sunscald  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  harbor  for  insects.  The  labor  cost  for  placing 
and  removing  such  protectors  will  soon  pay  for  wire 
guards  that  may-.be  left  on  permanently. 

Winter  prunings  are  sometimes  left  on  the  ground 
because  many  orehardists  have  observed  that  in 
many  cases  these  tender  branches  will  be  eaten  by 
the  mice  before  Spring.  Feeding  the  mice  by  this 
method  is  helpful,  but  should  not  be  relied  upon, 
especially  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  mice. 

The  foregoing  protective  methods  are  of  no  value 
in  the  case  of  pine  mice,  which  work  below  the  reach 
of  surface  practices,  except  clean  and  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  methods  will  fail  even  in  the  case  of  meadow 
mice.  Therefore,  the  complete  destruction  of  mice  is 
the  surest  method  of  control.  Field  mice  are  easy 
to  trap,  but  trapping  requires  a  large  amount  of 
labor  to  locate  all  the  runs  and  completely  clean  up 
an  area.  Over  small  areas  or  where  the  use  of 
poison  is  objectionable,  trapping  would  be  effective. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  destroying  field 
mice  is  by  the  use  of  poison.  One  of  the  best  formu¬ 
las  for  preparing  bait  uses  strychnine  as  the  poison 
and  whole  wheat  as  the  bait.  The  following  prepara¬ 
tion  will  give  a  bait  for  general  use :  Mix  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  gloss  starch  in  one-half  cup  of  cold  water 
and  stir  into  three-fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
continue  boiling  to  make  a  thin  clear  paste.  Stir 
into  the  paste  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  powdered 


strychnine  and  one  ounce  of  baking  soda,  stirring  in¬ 
to  a  creamy  mass  free  from  lumps.  Add  one-fourth 
pint  of  corn  syrup  and  one  tablespoon  of  glycerine. 
Apply  this  paste  to  12  quarts  of  whole  wheat,  mix¬ 
ing  thoroughly  to  coat  each  kernel.  Spread  the 
bait  upon  some  newspapers  and  let  dry.  To  obtain 
additional  protection  against  molding,  thoroughly 
warm  the  poisoned  wheat  and  apply  about  three- 
fourths  pint  of  a  hot  mixture  of  three  parts  melted 
beef  fat  and  one  part  paraffin. 

The  poisoned  bait  is  exposed  to  the  mice  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  or  “station.”  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
container  and  bait  is  this :  Normally  mice  live  on  the 
grasses,  weeds  and  tubers,  but  when  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  frozen,  causing  a  shortage  of  good  food,  they 
attack  the  trees,  and  so  by  placing  some  attractive 
food  near  the  tree  they  will  likely  take  the  bait  first. 
Therefore,  the  bait  must  be  kept  in  good  condition 
during  the  entire  Winter.  In  order  to  do  this  a 
container  must  be  used  to  keep  the  bait  accessible  to 
the  mice  and  yet  protect  the  bait  from  the  weather. 

There  are  several  types  of  stations  in  use.  and  the 
selection  of  a  station  depends  upon  in¬ 
dividual  choice  and  local  conditions.  A 
station  known  as  the  “Henry”  poison 
station  can  be  easily  constructed  at 
small  expense.  To  a  base  of  1-in.  wood 
8  in.  long  by  2 y2  in.  wide  is  fastened 
with  four  nails  a  piece  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron  8x10  in.,  which  has  been 
bent  over  a  2-in.  pipe.  Other  types  of 
wooden  stations  can  be  made.  Glass 
containers  are  used  extensively.  There 
are  two  commercial  stations  on  the 
market  of  good  design.  Often  “second” 
pint  or  smaller  milk  bottles  can  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
other  glass  jars  might  be  used.  If  no 
better  container  can  be  obtained,  tin 
cans,  bent  in  the  middle  to  keep  out  the 
water,  will  serve. 

To  determine  the  number  of  stations 
to  use  it  is  advisable  carefully  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  orchard  for  mouse  signs.  If 
only  one  section  of  the  orchard  is  in¬ 
fested,  place  the  stations  there  and  at 
every  other  tree.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  place  one  container  at  each  tree 
in  alternate  row,  staggering  the  rows. 
The  number  of  stations,  however,  is  a 
question  for  the  orchardist  to  decide 
after  an  examination  of  his  orchard. 
Poison  stations  should  be  set  close  to 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  vegetation  or  some 
material  to  provide  shelter  for  the  mice 
and  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing- 
out  the  bait.  Place  dessertspoonful 
quantities  of  the  bait  in  the  containers 
and  examine  the  stations  occasionally 
to  refill  the  stations  if  the  bait  has 
been  taken  or  has  become  moldy. 
Poison  stations  are  placed  in  the  or¬ 
chard  in  October  or  after  the  picking 
and  packing  season  is  over.  Mice  will 
sometimes  attack  the  trees,  if  not  pro¬ 
tected,  before  snow  falls  or  may  con¬ 
sume  a  good  part  of  the  bait  a  week  or  two  after  the 
stations  have  been  put  out.  The  worst  injury,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  done  during  the  Winter,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  good  plan  to  look  over  the  stations  and 
trees  at  this  time,  if  conditions  will  permit. 

Permanent  control  of  field  mice  consists  in  foster¬ 
ing  sentiment  for  their  natural  enemies  that  are  not 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  man.  Owls,  hawks, 
shrikes,  cranes,  herons,  gulls  and  crows  commonly 
feed  upon  field  mice.  Their  mammal  enemies  are 
foxes,  raccoons,  skunks,  weasels,  minks  and  shrews. 
Kingsnakes,  bullsnakes  and  blacksnakes  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destruction  of  many  mice. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmers 
Bulletin  1397,  or  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
Rodent  Control  Office,  Amherst,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  erxest  m.  mills. 


South  Dakota  Crops 

The  corn  yield  is  above  average  and  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  is  reported  as  second  only  to  the  record  crop  of 
1923.  It  is  now  estimated  at  134,995,000  bushels,  with 
an  average  yield  of  29  bushels  an  acre.  The  potato 
estimate  is  6,670,000  bushels.  Yield  of  potatoes,  115 
bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  yield  of  flaxseed  is  10 
bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  Alfalfa  seed  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.6  bushels  an  acre  which  is  below  the  yield 
of  a  year  ago  and  only  about  two-thirds  of  an  average 
yield. 
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LITHE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  front 
Factory 
to  Farmer 


“In  twenty  days,  I  consider  the  Little  Wonuer  has 
ssved  me,  in  labor,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars,”  writes  Clint  Bricker,  Shelby,  O.  Cuts  a 
clean  trench  10  inches  to  12  inches  wide,  down  to  30  inches  deep. 
Can  be  used  with  team  or  tractor.  Write  today  for  particulars 
and  prices.  L.  W.  Sales  Co.,  Box  338,  Beiievue,  O. 


Strawberries  %iloW’’W’EM 

Townsend'  S  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 


America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  andcul- 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  tree 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingseandard  varietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
blackberries,  Grape  Vines' 
Asparagus,  Dahlia, Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  Y.  u 
save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  us.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

C.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vino  Stroet,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


H  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeasl 
xhis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and. 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 


the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

L  Dept.  R _ CORTLAND.  N.  V. _  A 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar, ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  *  •  S2.S0  Per  Box 

C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Deni.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPRAY  IT  —for  Preveil  tion  and  treatment  of 

Colds,  Roup  and  Canker.  This  Germicidal  Oil 
used  at  nirfit  will  produce  fine  vapor,  purify 
|  the  ail  and  cheek  disease.  $3pergal.  Si  per 
qt.  Money  back  guarantee.  Agents  Wanted. 
GUNNING  &  GUNNING,  97-N  Reade  St.,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 

W.  W.  STANLEY  CO 


All  kinds — (Plain  and  Waterproof) 


,  Ince 


359  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows,  $22.00  up. 
VVM.  H.  PRAY,  Mir. 

La  Orangeville,  N.  Y. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20doz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA. 


MEN  WANTED 


to  sell  finest  line  of  shoes  in  America.  Direct  ftom  factory 
to  wearer.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commissions  on  every 
sale.  AddressGeo.  Merritt  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 
By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.  SO  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  and  Garden 


Horticultural  Gossip 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “dry  ice”  for  refrigerative  pur¬ 
poses.  “Dry  ice,”  of  course,  is  solidified 
carbon  dioxide  gas,  which  upon  “melting” 
disappears  as  an  odorless  gas.  Weight 
for  weight,  solid  carbon  dioxide  is  15 
times  as  efficient  as  ice.  Its  temperature 
is  110  to  114  degrees  below  zero,  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  wholesale  price  is  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  there  are  only  two  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  the  country  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  10  tons  a  day.  If  the  price 
can  be  reduced  it  offers  possibilities  as  a 
dry,  efficient  refrigerating  material. 

if  *  $  *  * 

Two  carloads  of  celery  reached  Min¬ 
neapolis  this  year  in  a  green  condition, 
and  the  consignee  refused  to  accept  them. 
One  ear  ivas  thereupon  treated  with  ethy¬ 
lene  gas  and  the  other  was  unloaded  and 
treated  in  storage.  In  three  days  both 
lots  had  turned  golden  yellow  and  the 
consignee  accepted  them. 

if.  ^  *  *  * 

Calcium  cyanide  is  replacing  potassium 
cyanide  and  sodium  cyanide  for  the  fumi¬ 
gation  of  greenhouses.  With  the  old  proc¬ 
ess.  it  was  necessary  to  drop  the  cyanide 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  then  get  out  be¬ 
cause  the  gas  was  liberated  rapidly.  Cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  only  requires  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  walks  in  the  early  evening.  The 
gas  is  slowly  liberated  by  contact  of  the 
cyanide  with  moisture.  Furthermore,  the 
fumigation  is  for  a  longer  period  and  at  a 
lower  concentration,  so  that  less  injury 
may  be  expected. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  confectioner  trade  has  been  selling 
a  product  called  “frozen  suckers,”  which 
consists  of  frozen  ginger  ale  or  flavored 
soda  water  or  imitation  fruit  drinks,  into 
which  is  frozen  a  stick  or  “handle."' 
Recent  tests  have  proven  that  pure  fruit 
juices  are  well  adapted  to  this  trade,  and 
are  much  better  in  flavor  and  quality.  It 
will  interest  eastern  fruit  growers  to 
know,  also,  that  some  of  the  eastern  fruit 
varieties  have  proven  more  satisfactory 
than  western  varieties,  because  some  of 
the  eastern  kinds  are  more  highly  flavored. 
The  Carman  peach,  for  example,  is  better 
for  flavoring  than  some  of  the  western 
clingstone  varieties  used  for  canning. 
Likewise,  the  Marshall  strawberry  and 
the  Concord  grape  have  asserted  their 
superiority  in  their  respective  classes. 

*  *  *  *  if 

Another  indication  of  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  agriculture  is  the  new 
plan  to  feed  raisin  by-products  to  stock. 
Stems,  cull  raisins,  and  raisin  pulp,  _  all 
by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  raisin 
products,  have  been  used  in  California  for 
fattening  lambs. 

•I* 

The  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  is 
among  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
of  all  the  State  societies.  It  boasts  3,232 
members,  publishes  a  monthly  journal  of 
30  to  40  pages,  and  distributed  plant  and 
seed  premiums  to  its  membership  totaling 
11,010  individuals.  In  1924  the  member¬ 
ship  was  4.173. 

sfc  Sfc  ❖  #  * 

The  canned  lig  is  another  addition  to 
the  breakfast  table  which  is  being  well 
received  by  the  consuming  public.  The 
product  is  not  too  sweet  to  suit  the  aver¬ 
age  taste,  and  the  cost  is  not  too  high. 
At  present  no  foreign  country  is  canning 
ligs  for  export,  so  that  California  and 
Gulf  States  especially  have  the  industry 
largely  to  themselves.  The  Kadota  fig  is 
the  one  used  largely  for  canning  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  while  in  Texas  it  is  the  Magnolia 
or  Brunswick  variety. 

*  *  if  *  * 

A  story  that  is  hard  to  believe  has  to 
do  with  a  new  fruit  called  the  p  run  a  si  m- 
mouia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  persimmon  and  the  plum,  the 
fruit  being  said  to  be  deep  red  and  smooth, 
much  like  a  tomato.  The  flesh  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  golden  yellow  with  the  tartness 
of  the  persimmon  and  the  delicious  flavor 
of  the  plum.  Unfortunately,  anyone  who 
has  done  any  fruit  breeding  will  find  his 
credulity  badly  strained  by  the  report. 
Fruits  so  widely  separated  as  the  plum 
and  the  persimmon  do  not.  cross. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  McIntosh  apple  is  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  from  other  sections  of  the  world.  The 
high  prices  that  eastern  growers  have 
received  have  apparently  not  gone  unno¬ 
ticed.  An  English  publication  says :  “Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  is  a  brilliantly  colored  apple 
recently  introduced  from  Ontario,  and  I 
recommend  it  for  its  free-cropping  habit 
and  handsome  appearance.”  From  the 
Pacific  Northwest  comes  a  statement  urg¬ 
ing  growers  in  that  section  to  try  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  the  higher  altitudes. 

:Je  #  *  ifc  * 

The  largest,  most  expensive,  and  most 
widely  advertised  apple  pie  in  the  world, 
was  baked  in  Yakima,  Washington,  this 
Fall.  It  was  10  ft.  across,  and  a  foot 
thick,  weighing  more  than  a  ton.  It  re¬ 
quired  400  gallons  of  apples,  100  lbs.  of 
sugar,  a  barrel  of  flour,  2%  lbs.  of  cin¬ 
namon,  and  other  materials  in  proportion. 
The  dough  was  rolled  out  with  a  rolling 
pin  six  ft.  long  and  10  in.  in  diameter. 
It  was  baked  in  a  great  Dutch  oven. 
Motion  pictures  were  made  of  the  per¬ 
formance  and  shown  throughout  the 
country  as  part  of  National  Apple  Week. 


Some  fruit  growers  are  vigorously  ad¬ 
vocating  an  import  duty  on  bananas, 
claiming  that  the  banana  is  a  foreign 
commodity  that  affects  seriously  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  American  grown  fruit. 

ijc  *  ❖  ❖  * 

Two  new  small  fruits  worth  noticing 
are  the  Lloyd  George  red  raspberry  and 
the  Veitchberry,  the  latter  a  blackberry 
of  much  the  same  type  as  the  Logan¬ 
berry.  Lloyd  George  is  the  standard  red 
raspberry  in  England  and  has  fruited  well 
in  this  country.  The  plants  arewery  vig¬ 
orous,  and  the  berries  especially  large. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet 

Horseless  gardening,  roadside  selling 
and  potato  marketing  are  among  the  up- 
to-date  topics  which  will  be  discussed  at 
the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  State  Armory  in 
Oswego,  January  4  and  5.  The  program 
includes  varied  offerings  on  many  of  the 
vegetable  crops  with  special  emphasis  up¬ 
on  the  potato,  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  section  meeting  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  Other  sections  will  at  the  same  time 
consider  muck  crops  and  upland  crops. 
Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  State  College,  Pa., 
and  Roseoe  DeBaun,  of  Pine  Brook,  N. 
J.,  are  the  out  of  State  speakers.  Dean 
Watts  will  give  an  account  of  his  around 
the  world  tour  of  vegetable  observation 


A  Mouse-girdled  Tree  That  Has  Been 
Bridge-grafted.  See  page  1545 


at  the  banquet  Wednesday  evening. 

The  main  floor  of  the  armory  will  be 
occupied  with  a  trade  and  vegetable  show 
including  commercial  products,  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetables,  table  stock  and  cer¬ 
tified  potatoes  aud  displays  from  at  least 
10  county  4-IL  organizations  which  will 
compete  for  State  honors. 

The  sessions  of  the  meetings  are  open 
to  all  who  are  interested  and  detailed 
programs  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Secretary  Howard  Crandall,  417  Hector 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


When  to  Cut  Trees 

Is  it  orthodox  to  cut  trees  intended  for 
lumber  at  that  time  of  year  when  all  na¬ 
ture  is  dormant?  I  have  read  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  is  more  vital  substance  in 
all  trees  at  that  time  of  year  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf,  aud  therefore  such  is  the 
best  time.  Seems  to  me  this  is  a  fallacy. 

New  Jersey.  h.  p.  p. 

Many  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  regarding  the  durability  of 
wood  attribute  too  much  importance  to 
the  time  of  cutting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  time  of  cutting  has  very  little  effect 
upon  the  durability  or  other  properties 
if  the  timber  is  properly  cared  for  after  it 
is  cut.  The  method  of  handling  posts, 
poles,  and  logs  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  however,  does  influence  their  dura¬ 
bility. 

Posts,  poles  and  other  rough  products 
cut  in  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  are 
more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects  and 
fungi  because  the  wood  is  freshly  cut  and 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  at¬ 
tack  at  a  time  when  insects  and  the 
spores  of  fungi  are  most  active.  Season¬ 
ing  also  proceeds  more  rapidly  during  the 
warmer  months  and  may  cause  excessive 
checking.  If  the  wood  is  peeled  when 
cut  and  piled  openly  on  skids  for  season¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  decay  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  checking  will  not  be 
retarded.  In  no  case  should  the  wood  be 
allowed  to  lie  in  direct  contact  with  the 


ground.  If  cheeking  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  it  can  be  reduced  somewhat  by 
locating  the  piles  in  a  shaded  but  dry 
place.  The  bark  peels  most  easily  in 
Spring.  It  can  be  removed  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year  but  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  will  probably  be  greater. 

Timber  cut  in  late  Fall  and  Winter 
seasons  more  slowly  and  with  less  check¬ 
ing  than  during  the  warmer  months. 
When  proper  storage  or  handling  is  im¬ 
practicable,  Winter  cutting  is  best.  Fungi 
and  insects  do  not  attack  wood  out  of 
doors  in  cold  weather,  and  by  the  time 
warm  weather  arrives  the  wood  is  part¬ 
ly  seasoned  and  somewhat  less  susceptible 
to  attack.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Win¬ 
ter  cutting  is  advantageous  and  not  on 
account  of  a  smaller  amount  of  moisture 
or  sap  in  the  wood  in  Winter  as  the 
popular  belief  lias  it.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  in  moisture  content  of  green 
wood  in  Winter  and  Summer. 

U.  S.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY. 

Madison,  Wis. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Fifty-two 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  having  an  es¬ 
timated  value  of  $80,000  were  ruined  by 
water  at  Minetto,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7  when 
Motor  Ship  105  of  the  Inter-Waterways 
Lines,  Inc.,  a  Great  Lakes  shipping  firm, 
went  aground  in  the  barge  canal.  Flood 
waters  in  the  waterway,  about  seven  feet 
above  normal,  had  covered  buoys  marking 
the  channel,  and  caused  the  captain  of 
the  craft  to  leave  his  course.  The  boat 
started  from  the  barge  canal  terminal  at 
Oswego  after  having  been  delayed  for 
some  time  by  flood  conditions  to  the  east. 
Veering  too  far  to  one  side  she  struck 
rocks,  which  stove  a  large  hole  in  the 
hull.  The  ship  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  strangest  of  flood  stories  has  just 
been  told  at  Hadley,  Mass.  In  the  part 
of  this  town  known  as  Wliate’s  Meadows, 
in  the’ year  1800,  a  man  was  plowing  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year.  In  the  evening 
he  unloosed  his  ox  team,  and  left  the 
plow  standing  in  the  field.  When  he 
arose  in  the  morning,  the  flood  waters 
had  covered  his  land,  carrying  three  or 
four  feet  of  soil  and  burying  the  plow  so 
deep  that  he  never  dug  it  out.  And  now, 
127  years  later,  another  flood  carried 
away  the  top  soil  and  there  was  found 
the  plow  which  was  buried. 
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Future  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Fruit  Belt 

A  young  State  college  graduate  tells 
me  that  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  his 
old  professors.  “I  accuse  them  of  teach¬ 
ing  production,  production,  and  produc¬ 
tion,  day  and  night,  and  not  a  word  is 
mentioned  about  marketing.-  Marketing 
means  more  than  production,  means  grad¬ 
ing,  packing,  transportation,  salesman¬ 
ship,  advertising,  circularization,  study  of 
marketing  conditions,  the  sale  of  a  prod¬ 
uct,  or  exactly  the  opposite,  withholding 
a  product.  Marketing  is  a  science,  it  is 
the  biggest  thing  today,  and  the  solution 
seems  that  a  group  will  own  its  truck, 
employ  its  salesman,  who  is  better  at  this 
than  any  of  the  men  of  the  group,  and 
this  salesman,  familiar  with  market  con¬ 
ditions  will  dictate  the  product,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  pack,  and  production.” 

This  young  man,  keenly  alert,  told  me 
of  the  future  of  the  cherry  industry.  The 
Lake  Erie  belt,  he  declared,  would  some 
day  swing  from  grapes  to  cherries.  Today 
cherry  pie  can  be  secured  at  any  city 
restaurant,  and  the  cherries  are  fresh. 
There  is  a  mystery  back  of  it,  but  not  so 
mysterious.  Cherries  are  taken  to  the 
central  plant,  pitted,  then  frozen.  They 
can  be  kept  the  whole  year  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  distributed  frozen,  di¬ 
vided  in  smaller  packs,  refrozen,  and  go 
to  the  dealer  in  this  condition.  This 
young  man  predicts  that  in  five  years 
cherries  will  be  distributed  nation-wide  on 
the  basis  of  frozen  fruit,  and  this  dis¬ 
tribution  will  compare  with  that  of  oys¬ 
ters.  He  says  that  the  grape  industry 
of  the  East  may  well  be  limited,  and  the 
horticulturist  may  prepare  himself  for 
cherries  or  other  products. 

Another  young  man,  business  trained, 
and  a  farmer  who  watches  the  markets 
has  given  the  writer  an  important  angle 
to  the  grape  industry.  He  says  that  the 
California  distributing  system  has  be¬ 
come  so  efficient  that  people  in  homes 
and  offices  are  solicited  as  to  the  amount 
of  grape  juice  they  want.  This  juice 
is  put  in  the  barrel  in  the  cellar,  later 
rhe  barrel  is  inspected,  the  liquid  ‘‘racked 
oft"’  and  service  ends  when  the  spigot  and 
bung  are  driven  in  the  barrel.  He  tells 
the  writer  that  this  juice  is  pressed  in 
California,  frozen  as  ice,  securing  a 
freight  rate  favorable,  and  reaches  the 
distributing  point  in  the  East.  The 
writer  has  not  come  in  personal  contact 
with  such  efficient  salesmanship,  but  the 
farmer  and  the  horticulturist  will  rind 
himself  on  tip-toe,  confronted  with  the 
most  virile  competition  and  salesmanship 
from  California. 

I  asked  the  first  young  man  what  might 
be  the  future  of  the  Lake  Erie  fruit  belt, 
lie  said :  “Not  in  grapes,  but  it  will  re¬ 
main  a  grape  producing  area  for  time  to 
come,  but  the  future  will  probably  be  in 
apples,  in  cherries,  in  tree  fruits,  in  ber¬ 
ries,  vegetables,  and  potatoes.  The  East 
can  beat  the  West  on  apples,  and  if  the 
farmer  of  the  East  would  raise  uniform 
potatoes,  and  market  them  not  only  as 
baking  but  boiling  potatoes  as  well  as 
they  could  drive  the  Idaho  product  from 
the  market.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that,  just  boil  Idaho  potatoes  for  dinner.” 

These  are  important  and  interesting 
slants  to  the  situation,  and  deserve  recog¬ 
nition.  J* 

Ohio. 


This  new  variety  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  common  white  marrow 
and  the  Wells  red  kidney.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Burkeholder  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Station.  l.  h.  woodward. 


Large  Chestnut  in  West 
Virginia 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  fine  old 
chestnut  tree  growing  on  my  country 
home  in  Marion  Co.,  W.  Ya.  This  tree 
is  12  ft.  in  circumstance  and  is  known  to 
be  100  years  old.  Some  years  it  pro¬ 
duces  two  bushels  of  nuts. 

While  I  am  not  a  farmer  by  profes¬ 
sion  or  practice  I  do  some  experimental 
work  in  agriculture  and  thoroughly  en- 


fore,  if  a  land  owner  is  interested  in 
marketing  two  or  three  trees  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  locate  enough  more 
trees  in  his  locality  to  make  up  a  car¬ 
load. 

Logs  are  measured  by  the  Scribner- 
Doyle  rule  and  a  carload  of  walnut  logs 
will  contain  anywhere  from  3,000  to  5,- 
000  board  feet,  log  scale.  Such  a  carload 
may  contain  as  many  as  80  logs  if  they 
are  12  to  15  in.  in  diameter,  while  a 
carload  of  logs  that  are  20  in.  and  larger 
in  diameter  may  contain  not  more  than 
20  logs. 

It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  cut  wal¬ 
nut  timber  and  take  it  to  the  railroad 
before  finding  a  market  for  it.  There  are 
times  when  the  mills  have  all  the  logs 
they  can  use  and  are  not  in  the  market. 
At  such  times  they  would  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  logs.  Walnut  logs,  as  a 
rule,  run  very  short  and  it  is  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  get  out  as  many  long  logs  as 
possible  to  obtain  the  best  price.  It  is 
often  the  best  plan  to  sell  timber  in  the 
tree  so  that  it  may  be  felled  by  experts. 

Occasionally  a  walnut  stump  is  worth 
digging,  but  it  is  folly  to  dig  them  witli- 


A  Eine  Chestnut  Tree  That  Is  Still  on  the  Job 
call 


joy  it.  I  am  what  some  folks  call  a  re¬ 
tired  minister,  having  passed  my  three 
score  and  ten  years,  after  49  years  in 
active  service.  I  was  brought  up  on  a 
good  little  farm  by  a  good  farmer  father 
of  the  old  style,  and  having  a  few  acres  of 
splendid  land  near  the  city,  mother  and 
I  are  spending  a  “green  old  age”  out  on 
the  farm.  Most  of  my  ministerial  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  in  town  and  city  pas¬ 
torates,  but  after  all  of  these  years  of 
city  life  I  find  myself  taking  to  the  soil 
like  a  duck  to  water.  i.  A.  baknes. 


A  New  Bean 

Farmers  in  the  section  of  Western 
New  York  where  marrow  beans  are 
raised  are  well  pleased  with  a  new  bean 
which  has  come  into  their  hands  within 
cite  last  few  years,  known  as  the  Perry 
marrow. 

When  this  bean  first  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  trade, 
both  dealers  and  growers  hesitated  some¬ 
what  to  accept  it.  The  Perry  marrow 
seemed  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
other  marrow  beans  and  in  addition  was 
resistant  to  anthracnose.  Gradually  the 
bean  has  been  accepted,  however,  until 
this  year  the  1927  crop  showed  that  in 
the  important  marrow  bean  section  of 
Western  New  York,  Perry  marrows  com¬ 
prised  90  per  cent  of  the  marrow  bean 
crop. 


Marketing:  Walnut  Timber 

[We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
marketing  black  walnut.  The  following 
statement  is  made  by  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Chicago:] 

American  black  walnut  grows  over  a 
very  extended  territory.  Most  of  the 
mills  cutting  walnut,  however,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Middle  West  with  such  cities 
as  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines 
being  the  principal  centers  of  production. 
Mills  located  in  these  cities  or  in  other 
cities  in  about  the  same  territory  pur¬ 
chase  walnut  logs  over  a  radius  of  500 
miles.  Most  of  the  logs  consumed,  how¬ 
ever,  come  from  a  much  less  distance. 

Walnut  logs  to  be  merchantable  should 
be  12  ft.  and  up  in  length  and  not  less 
than  12  in.  in  diameter  at  the  small  end 
of  the  log,  and  the  small  way  of  the  log, 
inside  of  the  bark.  Logs  between  12  in. 
and  18  in.  in  diameter  may  be  cut  10  ft. 
and  longer  in  length,  while  logs  about  18 
in,  are  marketable  in  lengths  8  ft.  and 
up,  provided  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
logs  of  this  specification  are  10  ft.  and 
longer. 

The  shipping  unit  in  making  a  sale  of 
walnut  logs  is  the  carload.  Except  on 
very  large  and  unusual  logs  it  does  not 
pay  to  ship  less  than  a  carload.  There¬ 


out  knowing  definitely  that  the  stumps 
are  worth  while.  Possibly  not  one  stump 
in  a  thousand  is  worth  digging.  If 
worthless  stumps  are  attached  to  logs 
they  lower  the  value  of  the  log  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  cost  of  sawing  them  off  after 
they  get  to  the  mill,  hauling  them  to  a 
dump  or  burning  them,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
loading  and  railroad  transportation.  The 
association  above  mentioned  will  advise 
prospective  sellers  of  walnut  logs  or  trees 
if  they  will  send  in  a  careful  description 
of  the  timber,  estimating  if  possible  the 
number  and  diameter  of  the  logs  available, 
the  distance  from  a  railroad,  the  road_  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  railroad  and  name  of  the 
station  and  railroad.  Only  logs  that  are 
clear  or  at  least  with  not  more  than  one 
defect  should  be  listed.  Branches  that 
are  crooked  and  knotty  are  worthless 
even  though  they  are  of  large  size. 


/^UR  new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


4] \/i% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 

I  —  —  —  —  —  —  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmi 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

City .  RN-Y 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


THE 

EASY 

WAY 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  safe  money 
Bud  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Send  for  frea 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  D-68 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  300  W.  ADAMS  ST. ,  CHICAGO,  JLL 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 
Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40' 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  230  Muncie,  ind. 
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My  new  cut  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence,  Netting, 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing, 
Paints,  Cream  Separators,  Furn¬ 
aces,  etc.,  will  SAVE  YOU  biff 
money.  My 

NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  J  im  Brown.  I  pay  the 
freight  —  guarantee  quality— 

five  24-hour  service.  —  Jim 
Irown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4305,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RAW  FURS^ 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  wairants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1611  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today, 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  INC.,  148  West  27th  Street.  N.  Y  C. 


TRAP  TAfi^with'vite-  Copper  or 

I  nHl  i  HU O  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don't  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.  Y. 

FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA, 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  out 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  1 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  In  1927,  over  90,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
“True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots — which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 
Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

138  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

Established  1880 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apples  have  been  moving  very  freely 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  eastern  markets, 
about  one-half  of  the  total  carlot  move¬ 
ment  of  67,700  cars  originating  on  the 
western  coast.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  all  going  into  consumption  imme¬ 
diately  because-  they  are  not,  but  with 
light  crops  in  the  Middle  West  and  mod¬ 
erate  production  in  other  districts  western 
growers  are  able  to  distribute  and  store 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  in  con¬ 
suming  centers  than  was  possible  last 
year.  The  western  growers  can  also  ship 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  crop.  About 
400  carloads  of  apples  a  week  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of 
November  about  one-half  of  which  were 
from  the  western  boxed  apple  States  and 
around  100  carloads  were  received  from 
New  York  State.  The  demand  for  apples 
has  been  rather  slow,  and  the  market  de¬ 
clined  25  to  50c  a  barrel,  New  York 
Greenings  selling  generally  $7  to  .$8  a 
barrel  and  Yorks  from  various  States 
sold  mostly  within  the  range  of  $5  to  $6 
a  barrel.  Cranberries  showed  a  slight 
improvement.  Old  cabbage  has  been  in 
limited  demand  and  the  market  was  easy 
while  the  market  on  Florida  new  cab¬ 
bage  showed  a  little  strength  under  light 
offerings.  Old  carrots  were  also  dull  at 
around  $1  a  bushel,  but  California 
bunched  stock  steady  to  firm.  Onions  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly  during  the  Aveek  but  at 
the  close  there  Avas  very  little  interest 
shown  excepting  in  fancy  stock.  Long 
Island  is  about  done  Avith  cauliflower.  The 
cooler  weather  has  stimulated  the  spin¬ 
ach  market.  Lettuce  held  about  steady 
with  fancy  Big  Boston  from  Florida  in 
good  demand  but  little  such  arriving. 
Arizona  is  shipping  the  best  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  now  arriving  and  $4  to  $5  a  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  has  been  a  common 
range  on  good  stock.  Celery  _  has  been 
holding  fairly  steady  with  a  fair  demand 
for  good  stock.  The  potato  market  is 
very  quiet  and  price  tendencies  are  -slight¬ 
ly  lower.  SAveet  potatoes  were  also  easier 
after  the  advance  a  little  earlier  in  the 
month  due  to  Virginia’s  lighter  offerings. 
A  feAV  straAvberries  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  Florida  and  the  market  has 
recently  declined  to  $1.50  a  quart.  The 
citrus  fruits  are  not  in  as  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  as  last  year 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  considerably  lighter 
than  last  year  at  this  time,  64, 0(h)  cases 
compared  with  85,200  cases  for  the  same 
week  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  very 
little  increase  in  the  offerings  of  eggs 
from  Central  and  South  Central  States 
and  any  such  have  been  largely  offset  by 
decreases  in  other  districts.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  market  is  the  high  price 
at  which  brown  eggs  are  selling,  some 
fancy  lots  bringing  4  to  6c  a  dozen  over 
finest  white  eggs.  The  market  on  nearby 
stock  has  cleared  fairly  well  although  the 
market  is  none  too  firm.  The  market  on 
storage  eggs  was  irregular  with  some  ac¬ 
tivity  being  reported  now  and  then,  and 
there  was  a  little  export  business,  about 
3,000  cases,  which  were  placed  in  English 
markets.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York;  had  been  reduced  on  December  12 
to  366,280  cases,  about  10,000  cases  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Total  holdings  for  the 
entire  country  as  for  December  1  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports  showed  2,954,000 
cases  on  hand  compared  with  3,215,000 
cases  a  year  ago  and  3,478,000  cases  the 
five-year  average. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  live 
poultry  market  was  the  heavy  offerings. 
The  week  started  out  favorably  with  very 
little  carry  over  and  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand,  but  with  around  275  cars  on  track 
it  Avas  impossible  to  maintain  values,  and 
prices  on  foAAd  eased  off.  the  last  of  the 
week.  Leghorns  were  in  fair  demand. 
Comparatively  few  chickens  were  offered 
and  market  held  firm  while  pullets  held 
about  steady.  Very  feiv  capons  are  ar¬ 
riving  and  broilers  were  inclined  to  be 
slow.  Turkeys  firm  and  higher.  Receipts 
of  fresh  killed  poultry  were  heavy  and 
fancy  chickens  were  wanted  for  future 
markets  but  medium  qualities  Ayere  ir¬ 
regular  and  many  were  placed  in  stor¬ 
age  also  as  dealers  preferred  to  take 
their  chances  on  a  later  market.  Moder¬ 
ate  offerings  of  fowl  were  reported,  and 
small  sizes  held  firm  while  large  con¬ 
tinued  to  drag.  Turkeys  have  accumu¬ 
lated  since  Thanksgiving  and  market  has 
been  weak  until  just  lately  when  stronger 
markets  at  shipping  points  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  forcing  prices  up  from  2  to  3c 
a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  light  and  previous 
accumulations  were  Avell  cleaned  up.  The 
demand  for  choice  Timothy  was  active 
under  light  offerings  as  most  of  the  recent 
arrivals  were  of  medium  quality  stock  and 
the  market  held  steady  to  firm  although 
toward  the  end  of  the  Aveek  small  bales 
were  inclined  to  move  slowly,  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 


t  New 


Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  54c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  60c :  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  70c;  minimum  Aveight  all  eggs, 
doz.,  24  oz ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — SAA'ect  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c :  sweet  cream,  pt .,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-groAvn  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50:  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  2c; 
red,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bcli,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  4c ; 
celery,  2  belis,  25c ;  caulittoAver,  lb.,  8c ; 
Concord  grapes,  lb..  6c;  endive,  lb..  Pic; 
horseradish,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
liome-groAvn  lettuce,  beh,  5c ;  onions,  pk., 
35c ;  green,  beh,  5c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c;  potatoes,  home-groA\m, 
doz.,  $1.50 ;  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  85c ; 
salsify,  bch,  10c ;-  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry:  —  Heavy  foAvls,  lb., 
34c;  ljght  foAA'ls,  lb.,  32c;  broilers,  lb., 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  foAvls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  foAvls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  Avestern,  lb.,  28c; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
Avestern,  lb.,  30c;  plate  beef,  lb„  12c; 
pressed  A'eal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c;  fresh  ham,  liome-groAvn,  lb.,  28c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  3Sc ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  lloney,  card,  20c; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c  ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c  ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
82.25  ;  SAveet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  22  to  26c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  foAA'ls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  28c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  50  to 
60c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
45c ;  dressed,  lb.,  65c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to 
65c;  eggs,  crate,  $15.50  to  $20;  retail, 
60  to  65c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce — Beets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  50e ; 
100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ;  Savoy,  100  heads,  $4 
to  $5 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  45  to  60c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu.,  75  to 
90c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.40;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  endive,  dozen, 
60c ;  lettuce,  head.  5e ;  crate,  50  to  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $14 ;  wheat,  bu.,  neAV,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
A7eal,  dressed,  lb.,  10  to  17c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.  —  Beets,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  35  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  red,  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  bskt,  40  to  50c;  bu..  75 
to  85c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c;  celery 
knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to 
60c ;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ; 
onions.  yelloAV,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  50  to  60c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  potatoes,  bskt,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  romaine,  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
40c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c; 
tomatoes,  li.h.,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  turnips, 
bskt,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Bakhvin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Fall  Pippin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
bskt,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  Pound  SAveet,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  Shoav,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Tallman 
Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  foAA'ls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb..  25  to  28e ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  cases, 
50  to  60c ;  doz.,  small  lots,  55  to  65c ; 
pullets,  cases,  50c ;  doz.,  55  to  60c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalt¬ 
ed,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat 

honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1  ;  comb  honey, 
24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckAvheat, 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Raiv  Furs. — The  following  arc  ruling 
prices  paid  per  pelt  by  dealers  to  trap¬ 
pers  :  Skunk,  prime  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
prime  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2;  prime  No.  3, 
$1.25  to  $1.40 ;  prime  No.  4,  75  to  90c ; 
raccoon,  large  No.  1,  $7.50  to  $9 :  me¬ 
dium  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  small  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  mink,  dark,  large,  No.  1, 
$12  to  $13 ;  dark,  medium,  No.  1,  $8  to 


s  and 


$9;  dark,  small.  No.  1,  $6  to*  $6.50:  as 
to  size,  No.  2,  $3  to  $7  ;  muskrat,  Fall, 
large,  $1.85;  Fall,  medium,  $1.40;  red 
fox,  large,  No.  1,  $16  to  $18;  medium,  No. 

1,  $12  to  $13 ;  small,  No.  1,  $8  to  $9 ;  No. 

2,  $4  to  $8 ;  weasel,  Avhite,  as  to  size,  25c 
to  $2 ;  broAvn,  as  to  size,  10c  to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  generally  steady. 
Both  butter  and  eggs  are  holding  at  about 
former  prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  Creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c ;  tubs, 
46  to  54c ;  dairy,  45  to  47c ;  storage,  42 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm;  daisies,  neAV  flats, 
28  to  29c;  longhorn,  29  to  30c;  limburger, 
31  to  32c ;  brick,  block  SAviss,  32  to  33c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy,  52  to  55c ; 
Grade  A..  42  to  50c;  Grade  B.,  38  to 
40c ;  Grade  C.,  30  to  36c ;  unclassified,  25 
to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  weak;  fowls,  28  to 
33c;_old  roosters,  18  to  19c;  chickens,  23 
to  35c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  24  to 
28c ;  turkeys,  45  to  53c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  foAvls,  20  to  26c ;  springers,  25 
to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c ;  ducks,  23 
to  25c;  geese,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  35  to 
45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  Bakhvin, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Green¬ 
ing,  Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.50;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Snow,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  Wealthy,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Spitzenberg,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
Jonathan.  Avestern  box,  $2.50  to  $3;  Rome 
Beauty,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious,  $3.25 
to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-groAvu, 
bu.,  J85c  to  $1.30 ;  150-lb.  bag,  $3.25  to 
$3.35 ;  SAveets,  steady ;  Md.,  hamper,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga, 
lug,  75c  to  $2.25 ;  Muscatel,  85c  to  $1 ; 
Emperor,  $2  to  $2.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Bartlett,  Cal.,  box,  85e  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong; 
pea,  cavL,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  marroAV,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  red  or  Avhite 
kidney,  $9  to  $10.  Onions,  skew ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack, 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.10  to 
$2.25. 

Vegetables.  —  Artichokes,  Cal.,  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50 ;  beans,  Cal.,  hamper,  $2 
to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  35c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cauli- 
floAver,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery, 
doz.,  35  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4  to  $5.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  65c ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1 ;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  35 
to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
50c;  spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.30;  squash, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  watercress,  doz.,  35  to  50c. 

Sweets. — -Honey,  steady ;  Avhite  comb, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  dark,  13  to  15c.  Maple 
syrup,  strong;  fancy,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
common,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to 
$15;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12;  Avheat  bran, 
carlot,  $37;  standard  middlings,  $36.50; 
red-dog,  $43.50 :  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
emit  protein,  $43.50 ;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $46.50;  hominy,  $41.75;  gluten, 
$39.60;  oat-feed,  $18.  C.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

December  15,  1927. 
December  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.32 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

On  December  1  the  Government  re¬ 
ported  warehouse  buildings  of  butter  at 
83,240,000  lbs. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.52 %  @$0.53 


Extra,  92  score  .....  .52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .42% @  .51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40%  @  .41% 

LoAver  grades . 39%  @  .40 

Ladles  . 35%  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 33%  @  .35 

Centralized . 40  @  .47 

Renovated . 40  @  .40% 

Siveet,  fancy  . 54  @  .54% 

Extra . 53  @  .53% 

Firsts  . 44%  @  .52 

Seconds . 42  @  .43% 

CHEESE 

State  Flats,  held,  fancy. $0.29  @$0.29% 

Wisconsin,  held  . 28%  @  .29 

Daisies,  fresh .  .28% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  Avhite  ..$0.59  @$0.60 

Average  extras . 53  @  .55 

Extra  firsts . 50  @  .52 

Firsts . 48  @  .49 

Pullets  . 38  @  .44 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .50  @  .54 


P  r  i 

c 

e  s 

Mixed  colors,  best 

Nearby  . „ . 

@  .62 

Gathered,  best  . , . , . 

. .  .  .55 

@  .58 

Common  to  good  . . . 

. . .  .30 

@  .50 

Storage,  extra  fancy 
Extra,  firsts . 

.  .  .  .36 

@  .37 

. .  .  .34 

@  .35% 

Firsts  . 

@  .34 

Seconds  . 

.  .  .  .30 

@  .32 

Under  grades  . . . . 

.  . .  .27 

@  .29 

Shell  treated  . . . . 

.  .  .  .33 

@  .38 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

. 

.  .23@  .32 

.14 

•u  (a)  .an 

Geese . . 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 

.28 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

.$0.35  @$0.37 

Fair  to  good  .... 

.  ,  . 

.  .22  @ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

22 

Fowls . 

.  .20@ 

.31 

Ducks  . 

....... 

.  .22  @ 

.30 

Geese  . . 

....... 

.  .20  @ 

.28 

Turkeys,  dry,  State, 

Pa.— 

Toms  . 

.  .48  @ 

.52 

Md.,  toms . 

.  .48  @ 

.OX 

.52 

Hens  . . 

51 

Va.,  toms  . 

.  .46@ 

.50 

Hens  . 

.45  @ 

.49 

Md.-Va.,  fair  . 

. 

.  .34  @ 

.44 

Old  toms . 

.  .30@ 

.37 

Old  hens  . 

.40 

No’wn,  toms  . 

.  .43  @ 

.48 

Hens  . 

■43@ 

.4(5 

Wn.,  toms  . 

....... 

.  .43  @ 

.47 

Hens  . 

43  @ 

45 

Fr.  to  g'd . 

....... 

.  .32  @ 

.42 

So  avu  toms . 

-  .42  @ 

.46 

liens  . 

44 

Tex.,  toms  . 

.  .41  @ 

.45 

liens  . . 

•41@ 

.43 

F r.  to  g’d . 

....... 

.  .30  @ 

.40 

Wn.,  old  toms  .... 

....... 

.  .30  @ 

.36 

Old  hens  . . 

....... 

.  .30  @ 

.39 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

.65  @ 

.80 

Dark,  doz . 

. 

.  3.00  @ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

. 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@15.00 

Bulls  .  8.0Q@  8.75 

Cows  .  4.00  @  6.00 

Calves,  best .  14.50@17.00 

,  Culls .  9.00@12.00 

kheep  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Lambs  .  1 4.00(1/15.00 

Dogs,  130  to  225  lbs .  9.75@10.00 

Roughs  .  8.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 

Culls  . lor?,  .14 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs.  .  .20 @  .28 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.25@$0.50 

Jacks,  pair  . 60@  .90 

Tame,  lb . 20@  .25 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$3.50 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.60 @  3.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.25  @  3.70 

Siveet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

VEGETABLES 
Asparagus  Argentine, 

doz.  bu . $3.00@$8.00 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 2.00@  3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . .10@  .22 

Cabbage,  bbl . 60@  1.00 

Bulk,  ton  . 12.00@15.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25 @  3.00 

Celery,  rough,  crate . 75@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@  4.50 

Escarol,  bu . .  .  .50@  .75 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 6.00@  8.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.50@12.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

lettuce,  bu . 75  @  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20@  .35 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  .  1.25@  1.65 

Western,  yelloAV,  100  lbs.  .  2.25@  2.40 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Parsnips,  bbl.  . .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.50@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Radishes,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00@  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75 @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  20-lb.  crate . 50@  2.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25@  1.80 

White,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.75 

Bbl .  3.00@11.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  ....  4.50@10.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50@  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

IIAY  AND  SIR  AAV 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $22.00@23.00 

No.  2 .  17.00 @19.00 

No.  3  .  14.00  @16.00 

Clover  mixed  .  16.00 @20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00 @23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y,  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.52% 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  Avhite  . 65% 

Rye .  1.18% 

Barley  .  1.01 
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Around  the  Supper-Table 


A  VISIT  TO  HOPE  FARM 

Six  weeks  now,  and  no  word  from 
Hope  Farm.  Every  Saturday,  when  The 
It.  N.  Y.  came,  we  scanned  it  eagerly. 
The  cover  was  as  familiar  as  ever.  The 
articles  had  the  same  helpfulness.  On 
the  editorial  page  we  felt  between  the 
lines  a  carrying-on  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man's  own  spirit  of  aggressive  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  world  should  be  a  better 
place  for  country  folks.  And  the  depart¬ 
mental  columns,  the  home  notes,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  page,  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  the 
Pastoral  Parson — someway  we  felt  closer 
to  them  than  ever  before. 

And  yet  we  had  been  homesick  for 
Hope  Farm.  If  we  could  only  drop  in 
like  a  neighbor — not  to  intrude,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  that  we  could  comfort  much,  but 
to  say  a  word  and  for  a  time  to  feel,  even 
if  dumbly,  with  this  family  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  lives  of  all  readers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  There  was  so  much, 
too,  that  we  would  like  to  know.  How 
was  Mother,  and  the  Daughter?  We 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  long  line  of 
home-grown  children,  from  the  Graft,  the 
Bud,  the  Red-tops  down ;  for  we  felt  that 
we  have  known  them  at  work  and  at 
play,  laughing,  crying,  stumbling,  pick¬ 
ing  themselves  up,  going  on.  Where  were 
Thomas  and  Philip?  How  were  the  or¬ 
chards,  the  Rhode  Island  Reds?  How 
were  Tom  and  Broker?  Were  we  never 
to  hear  from  them  again?  We  must  hear 
something  before  Christmas. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  I 
happened  to  excuse  myself  from  our  farm 
one  day  and  travel  the  eight  hours  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  New  York,  and  how  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Dillon  and  how  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  expecting  me. 

“But  you  never  saw  me  before,”  I 
protested. 

“That  may  be,”  he  said,  “but  someone 
had  to  come  from  the  outside.  M  e  are 
all  too  close  to  it  here.” 

As  I  say,  it  would  be  a  long  story,  and 
it  does  not  matter  very  much.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  I  went  to  Hope 
Farm. 

It  is  an  hour  and  a  half's  journey  from 
New  York  to  Woodcliff  Lake — a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  jostling  subway,  of  roaring  traf¬ 
fic,  and  then  a  squalid  railroad  train  that 
keeps  starting  and  stopping  for  fifteen 
stations  like  a  milk-route  horse.  As  I 
looked  out  at  the  endless  rows  of  suburban 
houses,  I  missed  the  broad  green  fields 
and  stretches  of  woods  at  home,  and  I 
marveled  that  the  Hope  Farm  Man  could 
have  stood  such  a  trip  in  and  out  for 
forty  years.  I  said  as  much  to  Miss 
Keyes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff,  who  had 
taken  me  under  her  wing  for  the  trip. 

“I  suppose,”  I  said,  “that  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  didn’t  come  to  the  office  every  day? 
Probably  he  stayed  at  home  part  of  the 
week?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  she  replied,  “he 
used  to  come  in  every  day.  We  tried  to 
get  him  to  let  up  a  little,  to  take  it  easier : 
but  lie  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  He  would 
spend  his  week-ends  at  the  farm,  planning 
the  working ;  but  on  other  days  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  he  came  regularly  to  the 
office.” 

It  came  over  me  then  that  the  ordinary 
person  would  have  pitied  himself  to  be 
taking  such  a  tedious  trip  every  day.  ^But 
that  was  not  the  way  the  Hope  Farm 
Man  looked  at  life.  A  man  who  found 
the  good  things  even  in  deafness  was  not 
to  be  downcast  by  the  minor  frictions  of 
commuting.  Rather,  he  would  discover 
some  overlooked  joy  in  the  daily  trips. 
There  were  all  the  people,  for  instance: 
that  Italian  woman  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  that  pompous  man  who,  one 
could  imagine,  was  a  banker,  that,  child 
eating  an  apple — was  it  a.  Baldwin,  do 
you  suppose,  or  a  Ben  Davis  i — and  that 
conductor  who  did  not  hesitate  to  stop 
and  chat  with  his  passengers.  I  suspect 
that  Mr.  Collingwood  never  tired  of 
watching  the  endless  stream  of  humanity 
that  comes  up  from  the  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  and,  as  he  put  it,  is  squeezed,  as 
if  from  a  giant  tube  of  toothpaste,  from 
Jersey  City  into  New  York. 

Then,  too,  as  we  looked  again  at  the 
row  of  houses  near  the  tracks,  we  could 
see  that  they  were  not  so  monotonously 
alike  as  I  had  thought  at  first.  There, 
for  instance,  Miss  Keyes  pointed  out  a 
one-story  shanty  that  looked  like  a  garage, 
but  that  flaunted  as  its  sign  of  business 
“Marv’s  Beauty  Shop.”  Such  a  sight 
could*  set  a  train  of  thought  going  to 
brighten  a  whole  trip. 

At  Woodcliff  Lake  there  was  a  car  to 
meet  us,  and  who  should  step  out  but  a 
young  man  of  alert  carriage,  a  clean-cut 
face,  soft,  honest  eyes  and — hair  that  was 
unmistakably  of  reddish  tinge?  I  wanted 
to  hail  “Cherry-top” — for  it  was  none 
other — but  I  was  a  little  fearful  that  he 
might  think  I  was  too  familiar.  (I  think 
now  that  it  would  have  been  all  right.)  . 

And  Aunt  Janey  was  there  too — one  ot 
the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  sisters.  As  we 
drove  alongside  the  lake  and  up  the  hill, 
we  did  not  say  very  much,  but  I  began 
to  feel  at  home.  Cherry-top,  it  seemed, 
had  been  going  through  the  painful  expe¬ 
rience  of  having  all  his  teeth  pulled  be¬ 
cause  of  an  infection ;  but  he  had  a  quiet 
cheerfulness  about  it  all.  He  was  going 
that  afternoon  ‘  down  into  South  Jersey 
for  a  few  days’  hunting,  and  the  prospect 
was  doing  just  what  “Mother”  had  in¬ 
tended  it  should;  it  was  taking  his  nuud 
off  the  pain. 


At  the  house  she  came  out  to  welcome 
us.  It  would  be  impertinent  of  me  to 
describe  her,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it ; 
but  there  was  an  exalted  beauty  in  the 
tragedy  in  her  face,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
person  who  has  fought  the  hardest  battle 
in  the  world — and  won. 

I  had  had  a  wild  thought  of  a  little 
speech  that  I  might  make  to  her ;  of  how 
there  were  250,000  homes  over  the  coun¬ 
try  that  I  knew  reached  out  to  her  in 
spirit  and  that  had  been  watching  the 
columns  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  for  some  word, 
even  as  I  had  done.  But  the  words  dried 
up  on  my  tongue.  I  did  not  need  to  say 
them. 

It  was  soon  dinner-time,  and  she  had 
put  on  extra  plates  for  us.  If  we  did 
not  eat  ravenously,  it  was  through  no 
fault  in  the  cooking;  but  just  then,  sud¬ 
denly,  a  beautiful  thing  happened. 

Cherry-top.  over  Mother’s  protest,  had 
started  up  the  radio.  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it  at  first.  But  somewhere, 
over  in  New  York,  an  organist  was  play¬ 
ing,  I  recognized  the  strains  as  what 
have  always  seemed  to  me  the  highest 
notes  which  ever  have  been  struck  by 
mortal  man :  Handel’s  Largo.  The  music 
came  through  unspoiled  by  static  or  me¬ 
chanical  gratings — clear  like  the  notes 
of  a  wood-thrush.  We  sat  transported. 

I  learned  later  that  at  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  funeral  this  was  the  final  selecr 
tion. 

We  talked  freely  after  dinner,  and 
many  were  the  reminiscences  which  Mrs. 
Collingwood  told :  of  their  struggle  to  buy 
a  home  when  he  had  no  money  and  was 
working  at  starvation  wages;  of  how  he 
used  to  walk  across  the  city  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  to  save  carfare ;  of  how  they 
were  finally  able  to  buy  Hope  Farm,  and 
to  set  the  orchards  and  to  raise  their 
great  joyful  brood. 

She  took  me  out  to  his  study,  where, 
by  an  inviting  stone  fireplace  and  walls 
lined  with  books,  he  used  to  write  the 
“Hope  Farm  Notes.”  It  was  just  as  he 
had  left  it.  with  a  magazine  here,  a  book 
there,  not  cluttered,  but  as  though  he  had 
been  working  and  had  just  stepped  out. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  study,  in  a 
different  flue  to  the  same  stone  chimney, 
a  hearty  fire  was  blazing,  and  we  sat 
down  to  talk. 

I  asked  her  what  her  plans  were  for  the 
farm.  The  children  have  all  grown  up 
now,  and  she  had  been  advised  to  sell. 
Sell !  At  the  words  her  eyes  flashed  with 
the  flash  of  a  woman  who  has  brought  up 
a  score  of  children  and  on  occasion  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  obeyed.  Sell  Hope  Farm? 

I  was  glad  that  it  was  not  I  who  had 
suggested  it. 

Of  course  the  plans  are  not  worked  out 
entirely  yet.  There  has  not  been  time.  I 
can  see  that  Thomas  means  a  gre;it  deal 
to  her.  Trusted  and  true,  he  it  is  who 
has  guided  the  season’s  apple  crop  through 
the  market  successfully.  And  Philip  is 
there,  and  Philip’s  nephew  George.  The 
orchards  will  be  kept  up.  The  Hope 
Farm  flint  will  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its 
birthright,  nor  the  Hope  Farm  peach. 
The  strawberries,  the  grapes,  the  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  chickens,  will  be  arranged  for. 
Next  week  Ava,  the  daughter,  is  coming 
home,  and  there  will  be  much  to  counsel 
and  plan  about. 

After  a  little  while  I  went  out  and 
walked  over  the  farm — through  the  or¬ 
chards.  and  up  the  long  hill  from  the  top 
of  which  on  a  clear  day  one  can  see  the 
higher  buildings  of  New  York.  All  day 
long  it  had  been  trying  to  rain,  and 
there  was  a  drizzle  in  the  air,  and  mud 
underfoot.  Beyond  the  first  orchard,  in 
the  woodlot,  the  oaks  had  kept  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  leaves  which  drooped  now.  as  if 
half-frozen,  in  the  rain.  Altogether  it 
was  the  kind  of  day  that  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  gloomy  and  sad.  I  must  have  a 
morbid  streak  in  me,  for  there  have  beeu 
days  like  that  in  the  woods  when  it 
seemed  as  if  I  must  cry  aloud.  But  today 
I  remembered  how  the  Hope  Farm  Man 
would  have  looked  at  it.  The  mist  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  to  me  like  a  protecting  man¬ 
tle.  ’  The  little  drops  of  rain  struck  my 
face  like  soft  caresses.  When  I  slipped 
on  the  edge  of  a  rut  and  wet  my  foot  in 
'-several  inches  of  water,  I  laughed  and 
went  on.  * 

George,  the  young  Norwegian  who  is 
Philip’s  nephew,  took  me  to  the  barns, 
and  I  at  once  caught  sight  of  two  white 
horses  who  stood  dutifully  in  their  stalls. 

“Are  these  Tom  and  Broker?”  I  asked 
him,  and  though  he  speaks  little  English 
yet,  his  face  lit  up.  as  he  nodded  acqui¬ 
escence.  When  he  left  me.  I  slipped  up 
to  Broker’s  head ;  and  looked  into  his 
intelligent  dumb  eyes  and  stroked  his 
long  forehead.  Ah !  then,  I  could  make 
my  speeches !  I  poured  into  Broker’s 
ear  a  story  of  a  million  people  who  had 
loved  his  master  dearly  and  who  missed 
him  now  that  he  was  gone,  and  of  how  I 
thought  that  they  were  mistaken;  for  I 
had  found  his  master  everywhere  today; 
and  of  how  there  is  something  about  the 
spirit  that  never  dies,  but  goes  on  and  on. 
Oh,  somehow  I  could  always  talk  beauti¬ 
fully  to  horses. 

And  now  that  I  am  back  again  on  the 
home  farm  I  can  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  which  people  in  the  old  days  used 
to  attach  to  pilgrimages.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  ennobling  about  a  journey  to  the 
home  of  a  person  who  has  lived  a  noble 
life.  There  is  something  that  enriches  the 
spirit.  Somehow  I  feel  that  I  have  made 
a  pilgrimage — to  a  shrine. 

HEART  HOPE. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Manure  for  Mulch 

Can  I  use  horse  manure  to  cover  over 
flowers  that  need  a  little  protection  for 
the  winter?  How  early  should  it  be  put 
on  and  Iioav  early  taken  off?  L.  B.  T. 

South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Horse  manure  that  is  a  little  strawy  is 
particularly  good  for  a  Winter  mulch.  It 
should  not  be  applied  until  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze.  In  the  Spring,  it  will 
be  pretty  well  rotted  and  broken  up  by 
the  Winter’s  weather  and  you  can  then 
rake  off  the  rougher  part  while  the  small 
broken  fragments  may  be  lightly  raked  in¬ 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  use  of 
manure  is  really  about  the  best  form  of 
mulch,  for  it  gives  the  plant  food  as  well 
as  protection,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  obtain  it. 


Ashes  from  Refuse 

Is  ash  (coarse  looking)  that  has  been 
gathered  from  a  dumping  place  where 
anything  has  been  burned  (waste)  from  a 
small  truck  farm  good  to  put  on  a  house¬ 
wife’s  small  vegetable  and  flower  garden? 

Lancaster,  Pa.  a.  r. 

Wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  this  burnt  refuse  would  be  simi¬ 
lar.  We  would  not  use  remnants  that 
were  not  burned,  as  there  might  be  dis¬ 
ease  germs  or  insects  in  garden  waste. 
Such  ashes  are  fine  for  any  crop  needing 
lime. 


Another  Watch  Dog 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  dog  which 
I  think  a  perfect  mate  to  the  one  sent  by 
L.  F.,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  This  picture  was 
taken  when  nine  months  old.  lie  is 
quite  large.  When  standing  on  hind 
legs  paws  reach  to  man’s  shoulder.  Very 


Laddie 


fond  of  the  water,  and  leaping  over  a 
high  hedge,  and  is  the  first  on  the  seat 
when  the  car  starts.  I  bought  him  when 
six  weeks  old  from  a  store  in  New  York 
for  a  Shepherd  dog.  He  is  very  gentle, 
fond  of  children.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  breed  he  is.  Some  say  Irish  ter¬ 
rier  ;  very  light  tan,  almost  red  in  color, 
smooth  coat,  quite  long,  not  rough  like 
the  terrier  except  around  the  nose,  which 
has  quite  long  hair;  ears  very  soft  and 
silky.  a.  v.  G. 

Long  Island. 


“Take  Everything  Out” 

I  looked  today  for  a  written  article  in 
a  basket  of  odds  and  ends  where 
I  was  sure  I  had  put  it.  Apparently  it 
was  not  there.  I  looked  elsewhere,  then 
again  in  the  basket,  in  vain.  Suddenly 
a  friend’s  story  came  to  my  mind.  She 
had  missed  a  ring  from  the  bureau 
drawer  where  it  was  kept,  and  hunted  for 
it  for  days,  even  secretly,  suspecting  her 
washerwoman  of  taking  it,  until  she  re¬ 
membered  her  mother’s  motto :  “Take 
everything  out !”  She  emptied  the  draw¬ 
er,  but  the  ring  was  not  there.  The  pa¬ 
per  in  the  bottom  looked  perfectly  smooth, 
but  when  she  removed  it  to  put  in  a  fresh 
one.  she  found  her  ring  !  So  I  turned  my 
basket  upside  down,  and  found  the  miss¬ 
ing  document,  and  am  now  passing  in  the 
motto  to  other  distracted  and — shall  I 
say  careless ? — searchers. 

G.  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


“Retiring”  to  the  Farm 

“Where  shall  I  retire?”  A  man  who 
has  been  an  extensive  farmer  and  land 
owner  says,  “On  the  farm.”  An  elderly 
man  begged  the  writer  to  assist  him  in 
selling  a  farm  for  the  small  sum  of  $4.- 
000,  only  a  few  days  ago.  Unfortunately 
this  was  far  too  low.  I  cited  the  instance 
to  a  land  owner  who  chooses  to  retire  on 
the  farm.  “There  with  $10,000,  if  I 
really  had  it.  I  could  be  of  some  conse¬ 
quence."  The  farmer  who  takes  this  $4,- 


000  or  $10,000  and  moves  to  town,  seeks 
to  duplicate  the  house,  and  finds  that  in 
the  small  cross  roads  town  he  must  pay 
$25  a  month  rent.  He  is  honest  and  pa^s 
a  25-mill  rate  in  Ohio  on  his  money  at 
0  per  cent ;  $550  is  wiped  out.  Fifty  dol¬ 
lars  remains  to  pay  for  water  and  fuel. 
There  are  lights  and  the  farmer  must  buy 
milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  perhaps  some 
garden  vegetables.  He  used  rather  freely 
of  all  farm  products  in  the  country,  and 
finds  that  he  must  go  out  and  earn  $200 
to  cover  these  expenses.  Then  there  are 
clothes,  groceries  and  incidentals.  The 
farmer  must  count  his  pennies.  He  must 
earn  $50  a  month  in  addition  to  his  in¬ 
terest  to  keep  going  on  the  same  basis 
that  he  did  on  the  farm.  He  also  gets  the 
name  of  “Tiglit-wad  retired  farmer,”  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  spend  his  money  to  keep 
the  town  booming. 

To  reverse  the  situation  the  man  with 
a  cow,  a  garden  spot,  a  comfortable  little 
home,,  some  fruit,  and  poultry  can  earn 
for  his  family  those  things  that  go  to 
their  comfort,  that  the  interest  on  $10,000 
cannot  secure.  \v.  j. 

Ohio. 


Collecting  a  Note 

About  3 y~2  years  ago  a  neighbor  came 
with  a  hard  luck  story  and  wanted  to 
borrow  ^100,  giving  note.  Since  then 
luck  has  gone  worse  and  we  find  several 
such  accounts.  All  their  property  is  in 
wife’s  name,  a  house  and  lot.  It  is  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  and  claims  already  cover 
all  above  what  a  wife  can  hold  exempt. 
They,  have  separated.  He  is  a  draftsman, 
working  in  New  York  City  at  good  wages. 
Under  New  York  law  is  such  a  debt  col¬ 
lectable?  w.  B.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  note  is  in  legal  form  and  proper¬ 
ly  executed  it  is  enforceable  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  A  judgment  on  the  note 
obtained  in  New  York  can  be  collected 
out  of  the  debtor's  wages,  if  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  York. 


Cost  of  Adoption 

What  would  it  cost  to  adopt  a  child 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  including 
court  charges  and  everything?  What 
trouble  would  I  have  to  go  through? 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  e.  s. 

For  a.  person,  to  adopt  a  child  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  it  is  necessary  for 
the  adopting  parent  to  petition  th*e  or¬ 
phans’  court  of  the  county  wherein  the 
minor  may  reside.  If  the.  parents  of  the 
adopted  child  are  still  living,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  their  consent  be  obtained  in 
the  matter.  In  the  event  that  the  par¬ 
ents  are  both  dead,  unknown,  insane  or 
habitually  intemperate,  the  adopting  par- 
ent  must  then  obtain  permission  from  the 
legal  guardian  or  a  suitable  person  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court  for  the  adoption. 

It  all  depends  on  the  attorney  you  go 
to  as  to  the  cost  of  an  adoption  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  usual  charge  is  between 
$75  and  $100.  However,  as  in  any  other 
professional  practice,  each  one  has  his 
own  charges.  h.  r. 


Packing  for  Water  Pipe 

The  water  pipe  for  my  chicken-houses 
runs  outside ;  will  have  boxing  around 
pipe  but  am  afraid  it  will  freeze.  What 
is  best,  to  pack  boxing  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  or  dry  hen  manure,  or  drv  saw¬ 
dust?  J.  H.  S. 

West  Brookville,  N.  Y. 

Air  is  really  the  insulating  material 
depended  upon  to  guard  water  pipes 
against  freezing.  Whatever  holds  this  the 
best,  breaking  the  air  mass  up  into 
smaller  spaces,  will  serve  best.  While 
barnyard  manures  are  fermenting  they 
will  give  off  heat,  but  this  process  is 
but  temporary;  they  then  become  cold, 
wet  masses  easily  freezing  themselves. 
For  use  in  household  appliances  granu¬ 
lated  cork  has  been  found  desirable.  It 
gives  off  no  heat  in  itself  but  holds  air 
in  its  spaces  as  more  solid  substances 
would  not.  Dry  sawdust  is  a  desirable 
insulating  material  if  protected  from 
moisture  and  used  in  sufficient  quantity. 
If  the  water  to  your  poultry-houses  can 
be  left  running  in  small  quantity,  still 
greater  assurance  against  freezing  will 
be  afforded.  m.  b.  d. 


Laying  Out  Driving  Track 

M  ill  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
please  send  us  an  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  : 

“Can  you  advise  me  how  to  lay  off  a 
half  mile  driving  track  on  20  acres  of 
land?  What  should  be  the  length  of  the 
sides,  curvature  at  the  corners,  and  is  it 
customary  to  measure  the  half  mile  at 
the  track’s  inside,  middle  or  outside? 

Florida.  c.  F.  w. 


Is  This  a  Record? 

Last  Fall  I  bought  one  goose  and  one 
gander  (Toulouse).  The  goose  laid  52 
eggs  last  season  among  which  there  was 
one  with  two  yolks  (very  big  eggs).  I 
wish  to  know  whether  this  is  a  record  for 
a  yearling  goose :  also  what  is  the  aver¬ 
age  production  per  year?  G.  ic. 
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Back  to  Childhood  Via  Christmas 


'The  adult  world  may  reckon  the  flight 
of  time  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  methods, 
including  a  number  of  different  calendars, 
but  the  children’s  year  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  certainly  runs  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas. 

It  is  easy  to  remember  back  to  the 
pulsating  excitement  of  the  few  weeks 
just  before  the  Christmases  of  our  child¬ 
hood  ;  the  supreme  and  varied  joys  of  the 
“Night  Before  Christmas,”  and  of  the 
day  itself ;  also  the  flat,  hopeless  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  day  after,  as  one  contemplated 
the  apparently  interminable  stretch  of 
gray  and  undesirable  days  that  had  some¬ 
how  to  be  lived  through  before  another 
Christmas  time  should  arrive.  The  only 
light  spot  on  the  dun  December  horizon 
was  a  faint  pink  streak  where  vacation 
time  would  doubtless  occur  in  the  dim 
future. 

As  one  starts  along  the  afternoon  of 
life  and  takes  increasingly  frequent  looks 
backward,  one  becomes  more  and  more 
convinced  that,  after  teaching  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues,  the  next  most  valuable 
things  in  a  child’s  life  are  beautiful  and 
happy  memories. 

In  some  ways  country  dwellers  may 
feel  themselves  handicapped  in  giving  ad¬ 
vantages  to  their  children,  but  in  many 
more  important  ways  they  have  priceless 
resources  wholly  out  of  reach  of  their 
city  cousins  —  unless  the  city  cousins 
have  generous  and  hospitable  country 
cousins  who  will  share  their  riches  with 
them. 

In  planning  a  house  party  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  Christmas  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  entertainment  had  to  be  met  in 
some  way,  and  we  wanted  to  make  the 
program  do  something  more  than  furnish 
amusement  for  a  few  hours.  We  wanted 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the 
spirit  that  too  often  seems  to  pervade  the 
modern  Christmas  and  make  the  holiday 
a  holy  day  in  truth,  while  providing  our 
guests — particularly  the  children — with 
genuine  clean  fun  and  merriment. 

Upon  taking  stock  of  our  resources  we 
found  ourselves  very  fortunately  situated. 
We  live  on  a  farm  that  is  electrically 
lighted  as  to  all  its  buildings;  we  have  a 
big  open  fireplace  and  a  staircase  whose 
lower  steps  are  curved  ones  commanding 
a  view  of  the  fireplace ;  we  have  sleigh- 
bells  ;  we  have  several  lovely  spruces  and 
pines  of  medium  size  in  the  dooryard ;  we 
have  a  stable  occupied  by  beautiful  Jersey 
cows  (other  breeds  would  doubtless  serve, 
but  they  will  never  be  so  pretty)  and  one 
of  our  guests  lives  by  a  swamp  where  cat¬ 
tails  grow  in  profusion.  So  we  had  the 
raw  materials  for  a  very  realistic  setting 
for  the  Christmas  story. 

Our  entertainment  was  distinguished 
by  several  features,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  facts  that  the  expense 
was  very  slight  and  the  labor  involved 
negligible.  A  nephew,  still  in  grammar 
school,  constructed  a  cardboard  star  and 
neatly  covered  it  with  silver  paper.  This 
was  nailed  on  to  one  end  of  a  slender 
pole,  perhaps  12  ft.  in  length,  and  a  75- 
watt  electric  bulb  wired  into  place  in 
front  of  it.  The  pole  was  mounted  and 
secured  to  the  gable  peak  over  the  barn 
door,  and  the  wires  connected  with  the 
electric  light  system.  When  the  lights 
were  turned  on  at  nightfall  the  pole  did 
not  show  in  the  darkness  and  the  star 
blazing  above  the  black  bulk  of  the 
barn  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was  almost 
unearthly. 

An  Austrian  pine,  possible  15  ft.  in 
height,  was  decorated  with  the  varied 
things  that  are  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  three  sets  of  Christmas  tree 
lights,  connected  up  with  our  light  sys¬ 
tem,  were  the  finishing  touch  of  beauty. 
One  beautiful  thing  about  the  tree  vras 
that  it  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the 
celebration,  but  left  to  continue  growing 
for  other  holidays  to  come ;  and,  for  us, 
it  grows  beautiful  with  an  _  intangible 
beauty  as  the  growing  memories  of  such 
things  cling  to  its  branches. 

The  Man  of  the  House,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  of  the  guests  who  was  of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  did  these  lit¬ 
tle  wiring  jobs  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
passersby  shared  these  features  with  us 
for  holiday  week. 

With  the  invitations  were  seiA  requests 
to  memorize  some  of  the  old  Christmas 
hymns,  to  free  us  from  the  need  of  books 
for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  later. 

One  of  the  guests  cut  and  dried  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cattails  from  the  swamp  near  her, 
and  the  provision  of  a  traditional  Santa 
Claus  suit  completed  the  preparations 
from  the  standpoint  of  setting  and  prop- 
erties. 

When  all  were  assembled  on  Christmas 
Eve  they  numbered  nearly  30,  of  whom 
nine  were  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
three  months  to  12  years.  The  program 
began  with  the  singing  of  the  time-hal¬ 
lowed  hymn,  “It  Came  Upon  the  Mid¬ 
night  Clear,”  and  then  the  Man  of  the 
House  read  the  best  loved  story  m  the 
world  from  the  second  chapter  of  Luke, 
beginning  with  the  familiar  words,  Now 
it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  there  went 
out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that 
all  the  world  should  be  enrolled,”  and 
ending  with  the  twentieth  verse,  “And  the 
shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  prais¬ 
ing  God  for  all  the  things  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  even  as  it  was  spoken  unto 
them.”  . 

After  a  prayer  so  simple  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  folk  could  follow  its  meaning,  more 
of  the  Christmas  hymns  were  sung.  When 
the  hymn  was  finished,  the  company  was 


directed  to  don  their  wraps,  and  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  door,  bound  for  the 
barn,  each  was  handed  a  cattail  that  had 
been  dried,  dipped  in  kerosene,  and 
lighted.  Very  simple,  almost  primitive 
was  the  little  procession  that  went  out 
through  the  night,  singing,  “Away  in  a 
Manger,  No  Crib  for  a  Bed,”  but  none 
who  saw  it  will  ever  forget  the  picture  it 
made.  In  the  distance  loomed  the  barn, 
a  shadowy  pile  whose  lighted  windows 
and  doorway  faintly  indicated  a  path 
along  which  moved  the  swaying  proces¬ 
sion  of  dark  figures  etched  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  snow — snow  that  looked  like 
a  carpet  of  diamonds  whose  million 
faces  caught  and  reflected  the  lights  from 
the  flaring  yellow  torches  and  the  white 
“star”  that  apparently  hung  in  the  frosty 
air. 

As  still  as  the  “little  town  of  Bethle¬ 
hem”  lay  the  countryside  in  the  night ;  a 
half  moon  shed  its  silvery  light  across 
the  fields  and  over  the  hills  to  the  dim 
horizon  where  the  steel-blue  Winter  sky, 
with  its  decoration  of  glittering  constella¬ 
tions,  seemed  an  immense  sounding 
board ;  hopefully  waiting,  after  nearly 
20  centuries  of  vibrant  silence,  to  re¬ 
sound  the  Christmas  carol  of  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Hosts,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men.” 

As  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  reached 
the  barn,  the  torches  were  left  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  men  outside,  while  the 
procession  wound  its  way  into  the  sta¬ 
ble.  past  the  cattle  who  looked  on  with 
their  quiet,  meditative  gaze,  past  the 
“head  of  the  herd”  in  his  stall,  miracu¬ 


lously  resigned  to  this  unusual  invasion  of 
the  evening  quiet  of  his  domain,  and  so 
out  into  the  darkness  again. 

So  beautiful,  so  real  was  it  all,  that  it 
was  an  unexpected  awed  and  hushed 
band  that  took  its  way  across  the  yard  to 
the  little  pine  tree  that  by  the  surrepti¬ 
tious  turning  of  a  switch  had  suddenly 
been  illuminated  from  snowy  _  bottom  to 
the  star-crowned  top  with  its  tinsel  angel. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  singing  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  tree,  the  celebration  was 
moved  again  to  the  house.  A  line  Avas 
strung  over  the  mantel  above  the  big 
living-room  fireplace,  \yhose  flue  is  so 
large  that  no  stretch  of  imagination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
Santa  Claus  by  that  route. 

In  the  seclusion  of  a  tightly-shut 
kitchen  closet,  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
no  children  to  notice  his  absence  in  the 
subsequent  happenings,  was  hastily  get¬ 
ting  into  the  traditional  accoutrements 
of  Santa  Claus ;  growing  a  sudden  and 
convincing  avoirdupois  and  whiskers,  and 
arranging  a  burlap  bag  which  held  a  lot 
of  hay  stuffing,  topped  by  the  gifts  for 
the  children  who  Avere  not  to  spend  the 
night  Avith  us. 

Doavu  in  the  barn  door  stood  the  farm¬ 
er  with  his  sleigh  bells,  awaiting  a  signal 
to  transform  him  into  a  train  of  pranc¬ 
ing  reindeer.  When  the  stockings  were 
all  securely  hung,  a  motion  at  the  lighted 
kitchen  Avindow  set  the  sleighbells  to 
jingling  as  the  “reindeer  train”  swept  up 
the  drive  and  around  to  the  end  of  the 
house  by  the  fireplace  chimney,  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  big-eyed  children  run 
upstairs  and  look  out  of  the  windoAVS  to 
see  if  they  could  see  Santa  Claus  coming, 
emptied  the  living-room  almost  instan¬ 
taneously.  While  old  and  young  Avere 
rushing  about  the  second  story,  peering 
out  of  the  AvindoAVS  for  a  sight  of  Santa 
Claus,  the  Man  of  the  House  took  his 
place  in  a  closet  off  the  now  darkened 
living-room  and  held  a 'pocket  flashlight 
at  one  side  of  a  portiere  that  covered  the 
door  so  that  the  light,  together  with  the 
firelight,  outlined  someAvhat  vaguely  the 
obese  figure  of  Santa  at  work  in  front  of 
the  fireplace. 

A  whispered  message  that  Santa  Avas 
downstairs  filling  their  stockings,  and  if 
they  came  doAvn  silently,  “Without  mak¬ 
ing  a  sound,”  they  might  be  able  to  see 
him,  brought  the  children  doivn  the  stairs 
as  still  as  little  mice.  One  of  the  fath¬ 
ers  convoyed  the  wee  ones  so  that  no  one 
stumbled  or  fell  in  their  suppressed  ex¬ 
citement,  and  they  had  a  breathless  vieAV 
of  the  old  saint  as  he  examined  the  pack¬ 
ages  in  the  firelight  for  the  names  and 
then  put  them  in  the  stockings.  After 
sufficient  time  so  that  all  had  had  a 


chance  to  see  him  well,  an  apparently  in- 
ad  ver  tan  t  audible  remark  wiped  out  the 
scene.  The  flashlight  in  the  closet  was 
snapped  off,  first  taking  the  precaution 
to  turn  it  downward  so  that  the  last 
things  that  the  onlookers  suav  Avere  the 
feet  of  the  figure  in  front  of  the  fire.  Ex¬ 
cited  imagination  supplied  the  rest  of  the 
certainty  that  they  had  seen  Santa  van¬ 
ish  up  the  chimney. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  flashlight 
Avent  out  Santa  dropped  behind  the  end 
of  a  davenport.  As  all  rushed  out  of 
doors  to  see  if  they  could  see  the  rein¬ 
deers  in  their  flight,  and  folloAved  the 
diminishing  sound  of  the  bells  as  the 
farmer  galloped  back  towards  the  barn 
with  his  sleigh  bells,  Santa  arose  and 
took  his  swift  way  back  to  the  closet 
where  he  dressed,  and  Avhen  the  rest  re¬ 
turned  from  their  futile  attempt  to  see 
the  reindeer  and  their  precious  passenger, 
the  erstwhile  Santa  mingled  AAdth  the 
crowd,  and  the  children  never  realized 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Man  of  the 
House  had  been  in  the  mob  all  the  time 
of  the  visitation. 

While  the  refreshments  were  being 
served,  “The  Night  Before  Christmas” 
was  read,  and  then  the  neighbors  took 
their  children  and  their  gifts  and  de¬ 
parted.  It  Avas  discovered  that  all  the 
gifts  that  Santa  had  time  to  put  in  the 
stockings  before  being  frightened  away 
were  those  for  the  children  Avho  were 
not  staying  overnight,  and  the  other  lit¬ 
tle  ones  Avillingly  hustled  off  to  bed  to 
give  him  an  opportunity^  to  come  again 
and  fill  the  other  stockings.  They  had 
seen  him.  and  seen  him  under  conditions 
which  Avere  just  vague  enough  to  give  a 
delightful  sense  of  mystery  to  the  whole 
affair,  and  not  plainly  enough  to  enable 


them  to  recognize  any  revealing  manner¬ 
isms  or  to  hear  his  voice  or  any  of  the 
things  that,  when  they  have  a  closer  vieAV, 
usually  destroy  the  illusion. 

When  the  little  folks  came  down  in  the 
morning  it  was  evident  that  Santa  had 
completed  his  interrupted  visit  and  all 
Avas  Avell,  and  nothing  could  have  shaken 
the  conviction  of  the  smaller  ones  thht 
they  had  actually  seen  the  mysterious 
personage  about  whom  they  had  heard 
and  dreamed  so  much,  and  of  Avhose  ex¬ 
istence  some  of  them  had  begun  to  have 
slight  doubts. 

Among  the  relatives  who  helped  us 
celebrate  that  joyous  Christmas  was  a 
dear  little  sunny-liaired  six-year-old  niece 
who  but  a  feAv  months  later  made  a 
sAvift  and  unexpected  journey  to  the  city 
whose  “streets  shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof”  where 
“in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always  be¬ 
hold  His  face.”  I  wonder  if  their  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  is  that  “tree  of  life”  whose 
leaves  “were  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions?”  Once  during  the  all-too-brief 
interval  between  that  Christmas  time  and 
that  of  her  leaving  us,  little  Catherine 
amply  repaid  us  for  the  little  extra  work 
and  planning  that  our  Christmas  had 
cost  us  Avhen  she  said,  “Do  you  know, 
Auntie,  that  I  never  believed  there  Avas 
any  real  Santa  Claus  till  I  saw  him 
down  at  your  house  last  Christmas?” 

And  last  Winter,  when  again  our  elec¬ 
tric  “star,”  blazing  over  the  barn,  called 
the  hill  dwellers,  Avho  for  a  long  distance 
about  us  could  see  it,  to  remember  that 
other  star  of  the  long  ago,  and  all  it  has 
meant  and  still  means  to  the  race,  I 
Avondered  if  our  gay-hearted  little  one 
from  the  Other  Side  could,  by  any  chance 
be  there  to  see,  and  Avas  glad  that  our 
Christmas  party  had  nothing  about  it 
that  need  be  hidden  even  from  the  pure 
eyes  of  those  who  behold  His  face. 

We  cherish  a  reverent  hope  that  it 
may  help  to  make  sure  that  all  Avho 
“keep  Christmas”  Avith  us  may  eventual¬ 
ly  be  among  those  aat1io  see  His  face. 

EDNA  C.  JONES. 


A  Pheasant  Survey 

As  a  result  of  complaints  by  farmers  in 
New  York  State,  particularly  in  the  Avest- 
ern  counties,  that  pheasants  Avere  dam¬ 
aging  their  crops,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
situation  to  find  the  basis  for  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  perhaps  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  game  latvs  on  pheasants. 
The  results  and  recommendations  of  the 
investigation  are  as  folloAvs ; 

In  Monroe  and  other  Avestern  counties 
pheasants  Avere  extremely  abundant.  In 


May  and  June  they  were  digging  out 
enough  peas  and  corn  to  cause  real  dam¬ 
age  on  certain  farms.  They  likeAvise 
caused  considerable  loss  by  injuring  early 
ripe  tomatoes.  On  neighboring  farms  the 
damage  Avas  not  noticeable,  and  in  most 
counties  pheasants  Avere  still  so  scarce 
that  no  damage  Avas  noticeable.  The  Fall 
damage  to  corn  in  the  ear,  shocked 
grains,  and  to  fruits  Avas  slight 

It  Avas  found  that  the  pheasants  eat 
many  destructive  insects  such  as  wire- 
Avorms  and  grasshoppers,  and  that  Avild 
fruits  and  weed  seeds  made  up  a  large 
part  of  their  diet. 

In  the  sections  wdiere  pheasants  are 
so  numerous  that  they  are  destructive,  a 
longer  open  season  and  a  larger  bag  limit 
is  recommended.  Granting  of  permits  to 
farmers  allowing  them  to  kill  birds  that 
are  actually  damaging  crops  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  where  the  birds  are  so  numer¬ 
ous. 

New  Jersey  Gladiolus 
Society  Organized 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  Avas 
organized  November  16,  at  the  Camden 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  society  began  Avith  an 
initial  enrollment  of  89  charter  members, 
including  10  from  Pennsylvania,  tAVO 
from  Maryland  and  one  from  New  York. 
Forty  of  these  Gladiolus  enthusiasts 
were  present  at  this  first  meeting  to  adopt 
a  good  strong  democratic  constitution  and 
by-laws.  Membership  goal  is  set  at  1,000 
and  already  a  good  start  has  been  made 
on  the  second  hundred.  The  society  Avill 
stage  four  public  flower  exhibitions  an¬ 
nually  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
hold  quarterly  meetings,  publish  proceed¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  promote  the  culture  and 
development  of  the  Gladiolus  in  all  ways 
possible.  The  officers  elected  to  serve  un¬ 
til  the  annual  meeting  in  August  are  as 
folloAvs:  President,  J.  A.  Kemp,  Little 
Silver;  vice-president  at  large,  George  S. 
Birch,  Vineland ;  secretary,  W.  Evans 
Smith,  Pitman;  treasurer,  Dr.  George  M. 
Beringer,  Camden.  Sectional  officers : 
Vice-presidents  from  North  Jersey,  Mrs. 
S.  Vanllusen,  Fanwood ;  North  Central 
Jersey,  H.  M.  Barrett,  HightstoAvn; 
South  Central  Jersey,  M.  1).  Taylor, 
Merchantville ;  South  Jersey,  Mrs.  Grace 
M.  Plaskett,  Salem.  Executive  commit¬ 
tee  member  from  Pennsylvania,  M.  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 

The  executive  committee  is  comxiosed 
of  all  the  officers  together  Avith  the  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Pennsylvania.  The  con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  member  from  any  other  State 
having  a  membership  of  10  or  more  in 
the  society.  Each  of  the  four  sectional 
vice-presidents  is  automatically  chairman 
of  the  show  committee  in  his  territory 
to  have  charge  of  staging  public  exhibi¬ 
tions  put  on  by  the  society.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  society  to  stage  yearly  three  sec¬ 
tional  sIioavs  and  the  annual  exhibition  in 
the  fourth  section. 

The  enrolling  of  charter  members  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  first  quarterly  meeting  the 
third  Wednesday  in  February  at  8  P.  M., 
place  to  be  agreed  upon  later,  probably 
Trenton.  The  membership  fee  is  $1  per 
year.  All  interested  floAArer  lovers  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  and  participate 
in  all  the  activities  and  benefits  of  the 
society.  george  s.  birch. 


Sheep  and  Quack  Grass 

We  have  never  noticed  whether  sheep 
will  kill  quack  grass  or  not  by  pasturing 
but  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  quack  grass  on 
our  oavu  farms  and  there  is  none  of  it  in 
our  sheep  pastures,  that  have  been  pas¬ 
tured  for  about  five  years  uoav.  In  the 
meadoAvs  just  over  the  fence  from  our 
pastures  there  is  plenty  of  quack  grass. 
Above  is  picture  of  some  of  our  South¬ 
down  eAves.  L.  m.  c. 

New  York. 


The  Beurre  Bose  Pear 

The  market  will  never  be  over-supplied 
with  the  Beurre  Bose  pear.  One  reason 
is  that  extra  quality  Avill  cause  a  demand. 
Another  is  that  the  tree  has  to  be  top- 
worked  and  but  fetv  will  do  much  at  that 
in  the  right  way.  As  a  rule,  nursery¬ 
men  do  not  furnish  good  Bose  trees.  They 
are  budded  on  stunted  stock.  The  best 
way  is  to  set  good  hearty  stock  in  the 
orchard,  and  after  the  second  year’s 
growth,  bud  in  the  branches  and  the  next 
Spring  cut.  off  the  branches  and  graft 
aboA^e  the  buds.  This  gives  plenty  of 
branches  and  a  good  shaped  tree. 

The  Bose  is  a  late  pear,  and  has  its 
long  season  to  gather.  It  is  not  inclined 
to  fungus  groAvth  and  not  subject  to 
blight.  I  think  the  possibilities  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  Bose  pear  on  a  commercial  scale 
are  great.  Get  acquainted  Avith  the 
Beurre  Bose  pear.  elias  gates. 


An  old  Avoman  avIio  had  called  in  the 
doctor  to  give  her  treatment  for  a  cold 
was  someAvhat  grumpy  when  she  found 
that  her  oav(;t  doctor  had  been  unable  to 
come  and  had  sent  a  young  deputy.  After 
questioning  and  examining  the  patient, 
the  young  doctor  nodded  Avisely  and  said : 
“Ah,  I  knoAV  Avlmt’s  the  matter  with  you. 
You  are  suffering  from  nasal  catarrh.” 
The  old  woman  looked  disgustedly  at  the 
doctor.  “Hoots,  man,”  she  said.  “I 
•Sv.nt  for  you  to  cure  ma  eauld — no’  to 
christen  it.” — Tit-Bits. 


A  Bunch  of  Southdown  Ewes 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendor f,  president  of  the  New 
York  Ttural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Many  country  people 
and  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Appointing  Collector; 
Transportation 

One  of  the  school  trustees  has  a  wid¬ 
owed  daughter  who  lives  at  home  with 
her  father.  She  has  been  given  the  school 
transportation  job,  also  been  appointed 
as  school  collector  and  treasurer.  I  think 
this  is  illegal.  The  district  superinten¬ 
dent  maintains  it  is  perfectly  legal.  Which 
one  is  right?  This  woman  put  in  a 
sealed  bid  of  $G00,  $150  over  her  bid  of 
last  year.  Another  put  in  verbal  bid  of 
$500.  They  would  not  consider  the  bid 
of  $500  and  gave  it  to  the  trustee’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  On  another  route,  where  a  sealed 
bid  was  put  in,  this  bid  was  rejected  for 
personal  reasons.  They  claimed  the  right 
to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  <L  B. 

New  York. 

If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
collector,  the  trustee  is  empowered  by 
law  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment. 
The  law  does  not  restrict,  as  to  persons, 
whom  he  shall  appoint.  Section  234  reads : 
“A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk,  col¬ 
lector  or  treasurer,  may  be  filled  by  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  trustees  of  the  district, 
and  the  appointees  shall  hold  their  re¬ 
spective  offices  until  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  district,  and  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

The  trustee  is  not  required  to  accept 
the  lowest  bid  for  transportation  service. 
If  one  of  the  two  bidders  is  more  com¬ 
petent  and  dependable  such  person  should 
usually  be  awarded  the  contract  even 
though  the  cost  would  be  some  greater. 
In  a  case  where  there  ai'e  two  applicants 
with  approximately  equal  qualifications 
and  equipment  the  lowest  bidder,  of 
course,  should  be  accepted.  Some  of  the 
transportation  rigs  in  New  York  State 
are  a  crime,  suited  perhaps  for  milk  cans 
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but  not  for  children, 
question  is  serious 
The  school  authorities 
have  country  children 


The  transportation 
many  districts, 
are  anxious  to 
transported,  but 


they  are  not  so  much  concerned  how  they 
transported.  B-  D- 


are 


Trustee's  Authority 

At  our  regular  school  meeting  I  was 
put  in  office  as  collector  of  school  taxes, 
and  the  district  voted  I  should  get  the 
fuel,  which  was  wood,  four  cords  and 
more  if  needed,  which  I  said  I  would  fui- 
nish  at  so  much  a  cord.  I  put  in  part  of 
wood,  and  was  about  to  put  in  flic  rest 
when  the  trustee  ordered  a  coal  dealer  to 
put  in  coal  where  the  rest  of  the  ‘wood 
was  to  be  put.  The  trustee  has  already 
been  paid  a  bill  by  me  for  repairs  on 
school  and  supplies  of  over  $50.  He  has 
ordered  books  to  amount  of  $100.  Have 
I  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  for  any  more 
until  a  meeting  is  called  and  the  district 
is  consulted  on  the  expense,  and  can  I 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  wood  he  ordered? 

New  York.  c>  *’• 

The  annual  school  district  meeting  had 
authority  to  vote  that  you  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  fuel.  When  such  action  is  taken 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  district.  If  no  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  by  the  district  the  trustee 
is  required  by  law  to  contract  for  neces- 
sarv  fuel.  If  the  district  meeting  had 
directed  that  wood  should  be  provided  for 
fuel  and  it  later  became  apparent  to  the 
trustee  that  coal  would  be  more  desirable, 
special  school  meeting  should  be  called 
by  the  trustee  to  settle  the  matter. 

'  The  trustee  docs  not  have  authority  to 
expend  over  $25  in  any  one  year  for 
books,  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 
However  many  districts  are  so  badly  in 
need  of  books  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
district  to  vote  to  exceed  this  amount. 

The  collector  is  required  by  law  to  pay 
out  the  district’s  funds,  subject  to  order 
of  the  trustee.  B • 
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for  my  boy.  He  does  not  think  it  nec¬ 
essary.  How  fay  can  they  make  a  child 
walk?  Superintendent  says  that  they  do 
not  expect  him  to  come  stormy  days,  but 
how  mapy  days  would  he  go  if  he  did  not 
go  bad  days?  We  live  way  back  in  the 
county  and  the  roads  are  usually  full 
till  noon,  and  some  days  are  not  open 
at  all.  We  have  from  6  to  20  ft.  of 
snow.  Of  course  20  ft.  is  drift,  but  last 
Winter  was  a  good  Winter,  and  we  had 
6  to  8  ft.  in  woods  on  level.  This  other 
district  is  against  carrying  my  boy,  and 
our  district  cannot  vote  for- it;  we  haven’t 
the  voters.  What  can  this  district  do? 
We  live  about  two  miles  or  more  from  the 
school  and  the  truant  officer  told  me  all 
that  he  was  going  to  do.  I  told  him  my 
child  was  not  going  to  walk  that  far  in 
the  snow.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

The  law  does  require  that  you  must 
send  your  boy  to  school  when  he  becomes 
eight  years  of  age.  If  the  distance  from 
school  is  too  great  for  the  child  to  walk 
he  must  be  transported  by  the  district  or 
his  parents  must  assume  the  obligation 
of  conveying  him.  A  refusal  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  obey  the  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law  probably  would  result  in  arrest. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  reasonable  school  fa¬ 
cilities  for  every  child  of  school  age  in 
the  State.  But  in  many  cases  country 
people  have  been  and  are  denied  reason¬ 
able  school  facilities.  Many  of  our  school 


and  let  her  go  to 
fee  be  required  to 
school? 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Unless 
residence 
be  liable 


school  there, 
pay  her  way 


Will  a 
through 
T.  M. 


can  establish  her 
of  Albany  she  will 
for  excess  tuition 


your  sister 
in  the  city 
to  a  charge 
if  any  additional  tuition  beyond  what  the 
State  pays  is  required  by  the  city  of 
Albany.  The  board  of  education  has 
power  to  determine  the  matter.  In  view 
of  the  greatly  increased  State  aid  al¬ 
lowed  high  school  districts  many  cities 
and  villages  do  not  charge  extra  tuition 
on  account  of  non-resident  pupils.  I  do 
not  know  what  action  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  city  of  Albany  may  have 
taken.  Your  local  district  school  superin¬ 
tendent  should  know.  ».  B.  D. 


Javelle  Water  and  Dakin’s 
Solution 

I  note  your  formula  for  Javelle  water. 
Is  this  the  same  as  Dakin’s  solution? 
Are  they  effective  disinfectants  for  poul¬ 
try?  MRS.  c.  E. 

North  Carolina. 

Javelle  water  and  Dakin’s  solution  are 
not  the  same  preparations,  though  both 
depend  upon  chlorine  as  their  active 
agents.  Javelle  water  is  a  bleaching 
preparation,  though  also  antiseptic,  while 
Dakin’s  solution  is  a  liquid  antiseptic 
used  in  surgery  for  disinfecting  infected 
wounds.  As  the  Carrel-Dakin  solution, 
it  was  extensively  used  in  the  World 
War  hospitals,  the  Carrel  modification 


This  is  a  typical  small  peach  orchard  in  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.,  the  well-known  “sandhill 
section.”  The  practice  throughout  this  peach-growing  county  is  absolutely  clean 
culture  by  tractor-drawn  machinery — practically  all  double  disks. — G.  p.  williams. 


Compulsory  Education 
Without  Trans¬ 
portation 

Our  superintendent  clos  d  our  school, 
and  said  when  children  became  of  school 
age  she  would  reopen  it.  My  boy  be¬ 
comes  of  school  age  in  March  and  I  want¬ 
ed  to  start  him  this  Fall.  I  went  to  see 
her  and  she  wouldn’t  open  school,  but 
said  that  she  consolidated  it  and  our 
school  would  be  a  branch  school  from  an¬ 
other  district ;  that  she  would  see  trus¬ 
tee  in  other  district  about  transportation 


superintendents  seem  to  prefer  to  snuff 
out  the  life  of  a  district  whenever  the 
school  attendance  drops  to  a  Ioav  figure. 
Because  pupils  are  few  in  number  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
convenient  school.  At  least  10  pupils  in 
each  school  seems  to  be  a  prime  requisite. 
A  conveniently  located  school  in  each 
community  for  the  small  pupils  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant.  And  so  it  works  out 
in  numerous  cases  that  the  superintendent 
orders  consolidation,  oftentimes  I  am 
told  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
until  after  it  is  done.  Then  there  comes 
a  time  when  there  are  some  small  chil¬ 
dren  ready  to  attend  school  but  the  con¬ 
venient  school  is  gone.  In  many  sections 
of  this  State  small  children  cannot  travel 
the  heavy  roads  of  Winter  alone.  Par¬ 
ents  recognize  this  fact,  and  appeal  to  the 
consolidated  district  and  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  either  to  reopen  the 
convenient  school  or  to  provide  transpor¬ 
tation.  Many  cases  where  transportation 
is  provided  small  children  are  required 
to  leave  home  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  it  is  often  dark  at  night  before  they 
can  again  reach  home.  In  most  country 
districts  horses  must  be  resorted  to  for 
Winter  transportation,  and  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  compelled  to  ride  two  to  tlwee 
hours  a  day  in  open  sleighs  much  suffer¬ 
ing  results. 

But  oftentimes  the  authorities  refuse 
transportation.  Then  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  parents  to  carry  their  own 
children.  This  is  a  far  safer  practice 
than  to  trust  the  children  with  the  cheap¬ 
est  recruit  the  district  can  hire  to  per¬ 
form  this  service.  But  it  is  no  light 
burden  added  to  the  daily  round  of  farm 
chores  when  the  father  has  to  leave  his 
work  in  the  morning  and  again  toward 
night  to  transport  his  children  to  and 
from  distant  school  in  order  that  they 
may  have  school  facilities.  Farms  that 
become  located  at  unfavorable  distances 
from  schools  are  oftentimes  classed  as  un¬ 
salable  property.  The  uprooting  of  con¬ 
venient  school  facilities  often  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  forerunner  of  farm  abandonment. 
The  compulsory  consolidationists  have  a 
very  considerable  area  of  abandoned  farm 
lands  to  their  credit  in  this  State. 

D.  B.  D. 


relating  to  its  use  by  continuous  irriga¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  treated.  Javelle  water 
is  a  solution  of  chlorinated  potash ;  Dakin 
solution  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 
What  is  ordinarily  known  as  chloride  of 
lime  is  really  chlorinated  lime.  Chlorine, 
now  extensively  used  to  free  public  water 
supplies  from  disease  producing  bacteria, 
is  the  active  agent  in  all  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions,  but  the  use  of  various  prepara¬ 
tions  varies.  There  are  more  useful  dis¬ 
infectants  for  poultry  quarters,  such  as 
the  standard  disinfecting  solutions  sold 
by  supply  houses  and  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash  that  can  be  made  at  home. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I  know  where  the  ’lectricity  comes 
from  that  lights  our  house,”  said  Alice. 
“Where  does  it  come  from?”  queried  her 
aunt.  “From  the  wall,”  replied  Alice, 
“When  Ma  wants  a  light  she  unbuttons 
it.” — Science  and  Invention. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability  Priees 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONET. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  ISi'i 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 


wa'„,h  ANN  ARBOR 

“The  Baler  lor  Business” 

3  Models  Adapted  for  Large  or 
Small  Tractors. 

Excels  in  Capacity,  Durability 
and  Upkeep  Economy. 

For  prices  and  catalogues  write 

D.  CLIFFORD  JONES 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Seales 
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Sold  at  all  Refuse 

Drug  Stores  —  Substitute, 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J- 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  ail  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  Sait  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  ‘‘The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1,00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cost  of  High  School  Tuition 

My  sister  will  have  to  go  to  high  school 
soon.  We  live  four  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  she  would  have  to  walk  both 
ways  every  day,  as  we  cannot  afford  to 
board  her  and  have  no  way  of  getting 
her  to  school.  We  live  in  Albany  County 
and  would  like  to  send  her  to  my  sister’s 
home  in  the  city,  also  in  Albany  County, 


Better  Than  Any  Single  Farm  Mortgage 

BECAUSE  back  of  these  Bonds  are  the  massed 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


'  first  farm  mortgages  on  more  than  400,000  farms, 
appraised  at  double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Be¬ 
cause  the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
is  guaranteed  by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with 
combined  capital  and  reserves  of  more  than  $70,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Completely  Tax-Exempt 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 

Over  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  these  Bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  investors, 
including  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United  States 
Government  Insurance  fund.  Seasoned  by  ten  years’  test.  Interest  always 
paid  the  day  it  is  due.  Send  for  circular  No.  16  —  Free. 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 


Federal  Land  Banks, 


31  Nassau  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSoO 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Deleon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THROUGHOUT  the  Christian  world  Christmas  is 
the  outstanding  festive  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  year.  To  Christian  people  Easter  has  its  glory 
and  its  triumph,  but  the  coming  of  a  Saviour  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  a  human  infant,  born  in 
simple  and  humble  surroundings,  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  love  of  humanity  that  has  endured 
for  two  thousand  years  with  ever-increasing  loyalty 
and  devotion.  Historically  Christmas  opened  the 
most  important  era  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Morally  it  awakened  the  human  conscience  to  the 
terrible  evil  in  the  slaughter  of  the  helpless  and  in¬ 
nocent  child.  Socially  it  emancipated  womanhood 
from  the  degradations  of  pagan  custom,  and  digni¬ 
fied  and  hallowed  the  sacred  office  of  motherhood. 
Honor  to  woman  began  with  the  Christian  era,  it 
has  continued  to  this  day  with  ministration  and  com¬ 
fort  and  blessings  to  the  human  race.  Spiritually 
Christmas  has  opened  treasure  houses  of  peace  and 
charity,  hope  and  love,  to  all  mankind.  In  its  gift 
of  faith  it  has  disarmed  poverty,  misery  and  pain, 
and  blessed  the  afflicted  with  a  spiritual  joy  and 
consoling  happiness.  Occupied  during  the  year  with 
the  trials  and  cares  and  duties  of  a  busy  and 
strenuous  life,  Christmas  comes  with  its  fond  and 
tender  traditions  to  win  us  from  material  things  to 
acts  of  charity  and  deeds  of  mercy.  With  an  equal 
share  in  this  common  spiritual  inheritance  we'  feel 
a  kinship  with  all  mankind,  and  as  we  send  greet¬ 
ings  and  best  wishes  to  our  friends  everywhere,  we 
register  the  earnest  hope  that  the  choicest  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  blessings  may  descend  upon  all 
for  Christmas. 

THE  great  water  power  development  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  where  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  har¬ 
nessed  by  a  concrete  dam  nearly  a  mile  long  and  100 
ft.  high,  is  still  awaiting  any  use  that  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  cost.  Built  at  the  expense  of  many 
millions  during  the  World  War,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  the  nation’s  need  for  the  nitrates 
used  in  the  production  of  high  explosives,  and  with 
the  promise  that,  after  that  need  was  met,  its 
equipment  would  be  turned  toward  the  farm,  it  has 
since  remained  a  source  of  contention  between  those 
who  would  have  the  government  retain  control  of  it 
and  those  who  would  sell  or  lease  it  to  private  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns,  with  certain  restrictions  as  to 
the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  put.  The  President 
now  says  in  his  message  to  Congress  that  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  method  used  at  Muscle  Shoals  uneconomi¬ 
cal,  and  that  even  the  value  of  the  plant  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes  in  time  of  war  is  questionable.  He 
recommends  that  this  plant  shall  still  be  dedicated 
to  agriculture  through  its  disposal,  and  the  use  of 
the  revenue  thus  obtained  in  searching  for  more 
economical  methods  of  producing  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  in  stimulating  their  use  upon  our  farms. 

% 

THE  picture  on  page  1500  will  bring  a  lump  into 
the  throats  of  many  who  see  it.  How  long  since 
you  have  seen  a  side-bar  buggy  with  a  beautiful  and 
absolutely  trustworthy  horse  hitched  to  it  and  the 
driver  able  to  let  the  reins  hang  loosely  while  he 
chatted  with  a  neighbor?  There  are  many  "Old 
Spooners”  held  in  affectionate  memory  by  our  read¬ 
ers,  some  now  lying  beneath  the  sod  of  the  pas¬ 
tures  where  they  grew  into  the  responsibilities  of 
team  and  carriage  horses,  their  graves  there  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  their  old  age,  they  were  not  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  These  Old  Spooners 
drew  many  young  spooners  over  pleasant  country 
roads  to  picnics,  to  parties  and  to  meeting,  and  the 
memory  of  them  mingles  with  that  of  the  happj 


days  of  youthful  courtship  and  bright  outlook  upon 
life.  Few  of  us  who  have  passed  middle  life  would 
not  go  back  for  a  time,  if  it  were  possible,  to  those 
less  hurried  days  when  10  miles  an  hour  was  fast 
traveling,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  any  faster, 
when  roads  might  be  deep  in  dust  but  were  safe  for 
our  neighbors  and  ourselves  as  we  drove  to  village 
store  or  church.  We  think  as  little  now  of  visiting 
a  neighboring  State  as  we  then  thought  of  going  into 
another  county,  and  we  see  much  more  of  our  country 
than  we  then  ever  dreamed  of  seeing,  but  we  have 
lost  something  of  that  old  sense  of  hominess,  gained 
only  by  long  association  with  familiar  surroundings. 
It  is  a  question  whether,  after  all,  what  we  have 
gained  in  world  outlook  we  have  not  lost  in  loving 
attachment  to  those  things  about  us  which  make  up 
our  homes.  We  cannot  go  back,  perhaps  we  would 
not,  but  as  we  look  at  that  picture  of  “Old  Spooner” 
and  his  master,  we  realize  that  something  has  been 
lost  that  our  world  will  not  again  see,  and  we  shall 
be  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  whether  we  are  fully 
recompensed  for  that  which  has  slipped  away 
from  us. 

SERVICE  is  demanded  by  farmers  in  their  trad¬ 
ing  as  well  as  by  residents  of  the  large  cities. 
We  find  city  stores  catering  to  farm  trade  and  do¬ 
ing  everything  they  can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the 
shoppers  from  the  rural  sections.  In  many  cities 
The  larger  stores  now  pay  for  the  parking  of  cars 
when  farmers  trade  a  certain  amount.  They  also 
furnish  rest  rooms  and  places  to  store  bundles  until 
ready  to  depart.  In  the  better  community  survey 
being  conducted  at  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  many  farmers 
criticized  business  places  in  the  village  that  did  not 
furnish  the  same  service  as  can  be  found  in  the  city 
stores.  They  state  that  there  are  few  places  to  tie 
horses  and  that  the  church  sheds  which  have  been 
in  use  since  time  immemorial  arejieing  torn  down. 
Rest  rooms  are  also  a  minus  quantity  in  the  villages. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  small  town  merchant  to  con¬ 
sider  these  little  services  which  are  being  given 
gratis  by  the  city  merchant  in  order  to  attract  trade. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  methods  whereby  rural 
communities  wall  be  able  to  retain  the  business  of 
the  farmer.  The  service  problem  has  entered  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds.  This  is  certainly  worth  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  small  town  merchant. 

* 

CCORDING  to  computations  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Board  the  total  wealth  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  $40,108,000,000,  or  about  one- 
eightb  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation,  with  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  population.  It  ranks  only 
fourteenth  in  per  capita  wealth,  which  in  1925  was 
$3,593.  Nevada,  with  only  80,000  population  and  a 
total  wealth  of  $565,000,000  has  a  larger  per  capita 
wealth  than  any  other  State.  In  1925  it  was  $7,299, 
the  next  largest  being  Wyoming  with  a  wealth  of 
$4,961  per  person.  Alabama  with  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  $1,306,  is  given  as  the  lowest  average 
■wealth  per  person  in  the  United  States.  At  best 
these  total  figures  are  bewildering  in  their  magni¬ 
tude.  They  mean  little  to  us.  The  averages  are 
small  enough  to  grasp,  but  it  must  seem  diminutive 
tc  those  of  princly  wealth,  and  probably  exaggerated 
to  those  who  have  the  least.  At  most  the  totals  can 
he  little  more  than  good  guesses. 

* 

MANY  people  do  not  know  That  New  York  has 
around  80,000  acres  of  Indian  reservations, 
where  are  living  now  the  descendants  of  the  agri¬ 
culturally  civilized  Indian  nations  that  were  doing 
practical  farming  when  the  white  men  arrived  on 
the  scene.  The  Indian  population  of  New  York 
State  is  now  about  6,500  of  six  nations,  comprising 
Cattaraugus,  Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  Oneida,  Seneca 
and  Mohawk.  Many  of  these  men  are  not  only  carry¬ 
ing  on  farming,  but  are  prominent  in  public,  business 
and  social  matters  of  their  localities.  Once  a  year, 
in  early  December,  a  delegation  of  these  Indian 
farmers  comes  to  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  for 
a  week’s  conference  and  instruction  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  improved  agriculture.  Some  of  them  are 
enthusiastic  and  successful  poultrymen. 

* 

ORMER  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  finds  that : 

Forty-one  corporations  controlled  four-fifths  of  all  the 
electric  power  produced  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
41  corporations,  29  were  dominated,  owned  or  controlled 
by  five  men  or  corporations  and  their  associates.  These 
five  are  the  General  Electric  Company  of  New  York, 
Doherty  of  New  York,  Morgan  of  New  York,  Ryan  of 
New  York  and  Insull  of  Chicago.  It  is  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  12  corpora¬ 
tions  will  be  found  to  be  dominated,  owned  or  controlled 
in  the  same  way. 


Mr.  Pinchot  believes  that  the  public  regulation  of 
electric  power  is  the  biggest  problem  before  Congress 
at  this  time.  The  water  pcuver  for  developing  elec¬ 
tricity  is  a  great  natural  gift  which  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  people.  Give  it  over  to  capital  for 
distribution  and  it  becomes  a  private  monopoly.  Re¬ 
tain  it  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  and  it  becomes 
a  means  of  political  graft.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
to  do  big  things  collectively  and  economically  for 
ourselves.  When  we  do  natural  gifts  and  national 
wealth  will  be  more  eqnitably  distributed. 

* 

PASSING  market  information  around  is  a  good 
plan.  What  is  going  on  in  the  movements  of 
certain  crops  and  prices  in  one  locality  is  of  interest 
in  other  places  where  such  products  are  being  bought 
and  sold,  and  may  be  of  decided  value.  Readers  are 
invited  to  send  us  such  facts,  which  will  be  printed 
regularly.  Local  prices  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 
and  other  vegetables,  including  mangels  where 
grown ;  hay  and  straw,  especially  Alfalfa  where  for 
sale;  apples,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  cordwood,  posts, 
poles — in  fact  any  agricultural  products — offered  for 
sale.  Pass  on  news  of  this  sort  to  us,  and  you  may 
find  in  the  printed  reports  something  that  you  spe¬ 
cially  want  to  know. 

* 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  chemistry  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  foods.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
within  the  next  century  the  chemists  may  produce 
certain  simple  forms  of  food,  but  it  will  never  fully 
equal  the  natural  product  developed  by  nature 
through  natural  processes.  Neither  our  children  nor 
our  grandchildren  will  ever  see  the  day  when  the 
world  is  entirely  fed  from  factories.  We  shall  go  on 
scratching  one-half  of  the  planet  as  now,  and  he 
wTho  scratches  to  the  best  advantage  will  grow  the 
best  crop. 

* 

THOSE  who  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  at  Syracuse 
were  glad  to  hear  again  the  ringing  voice  of  James 
G.  Greene,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  whose 
reminiscences  of  contact  with  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  were  vigorous  and  to  the  point.  The  Rochester 
Times-TJnion  recently  printed  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Greene 
by  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association  of  Brighton 
District  School  No.  3.  The  Titnes-Unioii  says : 

The  association,  at  a  gathering  held  at  the  school, 
presented  a  picture  of  Mr.  Greene  to  be  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  school-room,  and  members  of  the  group 
spoke  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Greene  to  protect  and  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  district  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
the  matter  of  school  consolidation. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  school  is  “keeping”  today, 
in  the  gray  brick  building  which  was  erected  in  1846 
on  the  site  in  Westfall  Road  deeded  for  school  purposes 
by  a  member  of  the  Edmunds  family,  pioneers  in  the 
town  of  Brighton,  who  lived  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  school  site  on  what  is  now  Clinton  Avenue  South. 

Miss  Margaret  Schaefer,  a  graduate  of  Brockport 
Normal  School,  is  the  present  teacher  at  Brighton 
School  3,  having  just  entered  on  her  second  year  in 
charge  of  the  cliildi’en.  She  has  a  class  of  41  boys  and 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  George  Wilcox,  five  years  old, 
to  Frederick  Taylor,  15.  All  the  children  are  seated  in 
one  large  room  and  the  various  classes,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  sixth  grade,  receiving  their  instruction 
in  groups. 

Among  the  pupils  are  boys  and  girls  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmotli*ers  attended  the  little  schoolhouse 
and  chalked  their  sums  on  the  very  same  blackboard 
that  extends  around  the  sides  of  the  room. 

All  of  which  merely  shows  that  the  rural  school, 
instead  of  being  “ai’ehaic,”  as  some  so-called  au¬ 
thorities  contend,  can  do  and  is  doing  effective  work 
if  given  a  fair  opportunity. 


Brevities 

A  rickety  stepladder  is  a  household  outlaw. 

Sugar  from  the  humble  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  now 
promised  by  scientists. 

Scientific  research  shows  that  poor  teeth  in  chil¬ 
dren  may  often  be  traced  to  lack  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

That  plan  of  doing  away  with  quack  in  cabbage 
culture  is  a  little  like  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Never  unscrew  an  electric  light  bulb  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  on.  Danger  is  increased  if  your  hands  are  wet. 

It  may  be  mainly  point  of  view,  but  the  writer  would 
as  soon  think  of  shooting  the  family  cat  or  the  old 
rooster  for  “sport”  as  to  join  a  party  of  mighty  Nim- 
rods  in  the  East  in  running  down  two  or  three  scared 
little  rabbits.  Where  the  rabbits  are  a  pest — well,  that 
is  different. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1533,  “Rat  Control,”  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  information 
every  farmer  or  fruit  grower  needs.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  costs  five 
cents. 

The  National  Safety  Council  says :  “About  95  per 
cent  of  the  motorists  of  this  country  are  reasonably 
careful.  The  remaining  5  per  cent,  however,  represents 
a  large  army  of  more  than  a  million  reckless  and  in¬ 
competent  drivers  flitting  about  the  country  without 
any  regard  for  the  safety  of  themselves  or  their  fellow- 
men.  They  include  drivers  who  are  deaf,  blind,  of  im¬ 
mature  age,  enfeebled  condition  due  to  old  age,  those 
who  are  intoxicated,  and  then  there  are  those  that  are 
analogous  to  the  farmer’s  mule.” 
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The  New  York  Milk  Supply 

DURING  the  second  week  of  December  two  con¬ 
flicting  items  of  dairy  information  appeared  in 
the  public  press.  In  one  item  we  were  informed 
that  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  dis¬ 
covered  a  threatened  danger  to  the  New  York  dairy 
industry  in  western  milk,  that  the  management  had 
organized  a  movement  and  won  concessions  from  Dr. 
Harris,  and  influenced  its  patrons  to  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  thereby  prevented  an  increase  in  the 
territory  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

The  other  item  was  a  statement  published  in  the 
city  papers  from  Dr.  Harris  in  which  he  said  that 
the  city  has  gone  so  far  as  it  can  go  wflth  safety  for 
milk ;  that  he  dare  not  widen  the  territory  from 
which  milk  is  received  for  reasons  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  health,  and  that  the  distance  and  time  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  refrigeration  multiply  the  possibility  of 
germ  growth  and  make  shipment  from  available 
western  sources  impracticable.  He  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  present  New  York  milk  shed  is 
capable  of  furnishing  the  city  needs,  and  favors  mak¬ 
ing  milk  a  public  utility. 

Dr.  Harris  had  previously  made  it  known  that  he 
had  made  a  survey  of  the  western  field  and  found 
no  milk  available  for  New  York  short  of  Wisconsin 
or  Iowa.  At  the  conference  in  his  office  last  May  he 
intimated  that  the  promise  to  him  a  year  previous 
to  increase  the  Fall  and  Winter  supply  had  been 
made  by  officials  of  the  League,  and  that  the  prom¬ 
ise  had  not  been  made  good.  The  delegates  present 

were  in  agreement  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the 

* 

price  of  milk  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  increased 
supply  needed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
economic  conditions  would  increase  the  price  wheth¬ 
er  agreed  to  or  not,  but  that  if  farmers  could  know 
what  they  were  to  get  in  advance  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  more  certain.  Then  Dr.  Harris 
asked  the  officers  of  Borden  and  Sheffield  companies 
directly  if  they  would  agree  to  notify  dairy  farmers 
within  a  month  that  they  would  increase  the  Fall 
and  Winter  price  at  least  one  cent  a  quart  above  last 
year's  prices.  The  answer  was  not  direct  but  in 
the  discussion  following  the  question  general  consent 
was  given.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  the  Mayor’s 
office,  when  Dr.  Harris  related  the  understanding, 
the  president  of  the  Borden  Company  announced 
that  his  company  would  not  make  any  such  an¬ 
nouncement. 

We  repeat  this  record  with  reluctance.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  avoid  anything  with  even  the  semblance  of 
further  controversy  on  this  milk  problem  because  we 
want  to  see  the  dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  developed  into  a  profitable  business,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  have  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  three  organizations  in  the  field,  and  with  their 
buyers.  Discussion,  however,  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  are  essential  to  clear  understanding  and  re¬ 
stored  unity  of  action.  Without  truth  and  facts  no 
safe  conclusions  can  be  formed.  If  pool  patrons  are 
induced  to  continue  to  send  their  buyers  a  full  supply 
of  milk  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
hope  of  averting  the  danger  of  a  western  invasion 
of  the  New  York  milk  market,  no  other  dealer  could 
survive,  if  he  paid  much  more,  and  they  will  set  the 
low  price  for  the  whole  territory  unless  other  pro¬ 
ducers  make  a  still  lower  price.  Any  one  associa¬ 
tion  of  producers  can  reduce  the  price  for  all,  but 
it  requires  the  consent  of  all  to  raise  the  price.  If 
it  were  true  that  western  farmers  stood  to  flood  our 
markets  as  soon  as  the  price  approached  the  cost  of 
production,  what  would  be  the  good  in  selling  at  a 
loss  to  hold  the  market?  There  would  be  no  future 
prospect.  New  York  milk  shed  farmers  would  be 
doomed  to  produce  at  a  loss  all  their  lives,  or  quit 
in  the  end. 

Dr.  Harris  has  banished  the  western  “scare.”  He 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  every  well-informed 
member  of  the  trade.  He  has  come  to  realize  that  if 
New  York  City  is  to  have  a  full  supply  of  fresh 
wholesome  milk  of  high  uniform  quality  it  must 
come  from  the  present  producing  territory.  This 
gives  milk  producers  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
in  their  associations,  and  with  their  buyers  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  prices  that  will  insure  a  regular  supply  and 
restore  the  production  of  milk  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profitable  business. 

When  production  fails  prices  are  too  low.  and  the 
only  legitimate  appeal  for  increasing  the  production 
is  a  raise  in  the  price  to  make  production  profitable. 


Farm  Talk  from  the  Shoulder 

Had  the  New  York  State  tuberculosis  law  been  en¬ 
titled  “A  Law  for  the  Ultimate  Extermination  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen,”  it  would  more  explicitly 
recite  its  workings  and  results.  To  illustrate,  a  certain 
milk  route  near  me  consisted  originally  of  17  patrons. 


The  milk  for  six  years  past  was  delivered  to  a  League 
plant  about  eight  miles  from  the  end  of  the  route  by 
truck  till  about  November  1 ;  from  then  till  April  by 
team.  For  several  years  the  load  consisted  of  26  40- 
quart  cans. 

Two  years  ago  it  had  dropped  to  23  cans,  and  one 
year  ago  to  seven  patrons  and  13  cans.  This  year 
the  drop  is  to  three  patrons  and  seven  cans.  On  this 
route  are  now  five  abandoned  farms ;  no  one  living  on 
them ;  all  large  farms,  and  one  farm  changed  to  a 
chicken  ranch.  If  the  dairy  business  was  as  prosperous 
as  formerly  before  the  advent  of  the  pool  and  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  law,  the  latter  being  sponsored  by  the  local 
Farm  Bureaus,  isn't  it  self-evident  there  would  be  as 
many  dairymen  and  cans  of  milk  as  formerly? 

We  dairymen  have  been  fed  up  on  promises  for  six 
years  or  more.  We  have  been  living  in  hope  that  our 
organization  (I  am  a  pooler)  would  shortly  overthrow 
the  control  of  Borden’s,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  exact¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production,  but  so  far  we  have  been 
sorely  disappointed.  The  result  has  been  that  those 
least  able  to  stand  the  losses  were  driven  out  of  the 
milk  business  two  or  three  years  ago ;  others  dropped 
out  from  year  to  year  since  unable  to  even  make  a 
decent  living. 

Bad  as  was  the  condition  formerly,  it  is  much  worse 
since  the  tuberculosis  campaign  started.  Farmers  are 
caught  both  going  and  coming  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  detrimental  forces.  I  came  near  writing  factors, 
but  forces  is  more  descriptive  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  State  in  its  campaign  of  eradicating  the  fanner. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  is  complaining  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  pool  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  organize 
“Farmers’  Protective  Associations”  throughout  the'" 
State  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the  forces 
seeking  to  and  actually  destroying  his  business,  as  a 
farmer,  and  transplanting  him  and  his  family  to  the 
ranks  of  the  dinner-pail  brigade  of  the  nearest  city, 
where  he  becomes  a  “cog  in  the  wheel”  with  millions  of 
others  as  a  shop  slave,  while  the  sun  shines  forth  from 
the  blue  on  the  old  homestead — an  abandoned  farm. 

New  York.  w.  c. 


Live  Pomona  Grange  Meeting 

On  T\  ednesday,  December  7,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange 
which  was  held  at  the  County  Court  House  in  Goshen, 
X.  Y.  The  sessions  of  this  Pomona  Grange,  which  are 
held  every  three  months,  are  always  lively  and  inter¬ 
esting,  as  this  body  is  composed  of  the  thinking  and 
fighting  element  of  the  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  of 
the  county. 

The  lecturer  of  this  organization,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
King,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  has  had  charge 
of  a  rural  church  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  country  conditions  and  the  various  problems  of 
the  farmers.  Pie  is  a  close  student  of  farm  economics 
as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  programs  which  he  prepares  for  Pomona 
Grange  meetings  are  those  which  bring  out  discussions 
which  allow  of  the  deepest  thinking  and  statements  of 
particular  opinions. 

The  main  topic  for  discussion  at  this  meeting  was : 
“Shall  the  farmer  look  for  help  from  without  or  from 
within?  ’  This  discussion  gave  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  air  his  or  her  views  on  what  he  or  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  government  should  or  should  not  do  for  the 
farmer.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the 
government  should  guarantee  the  farmer  a  profit  on 
everything  he  might  be  pleased  to  raise,  while  others 
were  just  as  insistent  that  nothing  whatever  should  be 
done  for  him,  just  make  it  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  general  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  was 
that  the  best  manner  in  tvhich  the  government  can  help 
the  farmer  is  by  indirect  legislation  by  which  no  spe¬ 
cial  favors  will  be  granted  to  any  special  favored  in¬ 
terests,  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  or  a  sane  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  on  goods  which  the  farmer  purchases,  with 
the  government  making  available  for  his  co-operative 
crop-carrying  requirements  moderate  sums  of  money  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  This,  coupled  with  his 
own  earnest' efforts  to  bring  his  per  man  production  up 
to  the  highest  point,  seemed  to  be  the  plans  upon  which 
most  of  the  debaters  agreed.  Two  resolutions  were 
passed.  One  urged  the  repeal  of  any  and  all  law’s, 
National  and  State,  which  in  any  manner,  exempt  from 
taxation  any  property,  whether  it  be  public  bonds  or 
real  estate. 

Another  asked  for  an  amendment  to  the  election  law 
to  read,  “Party  nominations  of  candidates  for  all  town 
offices  to  be  filled  at  a  general  election  shall  be  made  at 
the  Fall  primary.”  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pres¬ 
ent,  county  and  city  officers  are  nominated  by  direct 
primary,  but  the  town  officers  are  still  nominated  in  the 
manner  of  our  grandfather’s  time,  “under  any  rules 
prescribed  by  tli  ecounty  committee,”  which  means  the 
rule  that  best  will  serve  boss  domination. 

A  third  resolution  which  was  very  earnestly  discussed 
was  one  which  would  make  the  office  of  town  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways  an  appointive  one  to  be  filled  by  the 
town  board  and  controlled  by  it.  The  arguments  of¬ 
fered  in  support  of  this  measure  were  that,  at  present 
there  is  no  manner  by  which  a  taxpayer  in  the  town 
can  fix  responsibility  for  a  bad  road.  If  the  taxpayer 
asks  the  superintendent,  “Why  is  not  my  road  fixed?” 
he  receives  the  reply,  “The  town  board  did  not  make 
any  appropriation  for  your  road.”  If  he  asks  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  town  board  the  same  question,  the  answer  is, 
“Ask  the  superintendent.  He  has  the  money.”  This 
was  the  most  hotly  discussed  resolution  of  the  meeting, 
the  final  vote  practically  being  a  tie,  with  more  than 


one  hundred  voting,  the  resolution  being  lost,  as  under 
the  rules  of  the  Grange,  legislative  resolutions  require 
a  three-fourths  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

The  “Question  Box”  when  opened,  contained  but  one 
question,  which  when  discussed  brought  out  the  story  of 
the  tragedy  of  farming.  The  question  was  the  simple 
one  of,  “Why  the  failure  of  many  potato  crops  the  past 
season?”  The  tragedy  was  shown  when  two  farmers, 
who  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  potato  growers  of 
the  county,  told  their  story.  These  men,  normally, 
produce  by  the  carload,  their  land  practically  being  the 
same,  type  of  soil,  the  farms  being  located  but  a  short 
distance  apart.  The  yield  of  one  this  season  averaged 
nearly  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  other  with  the 
same  cultural  treatment,  had  15  acres  which  were  a 
total  failure.  And  the  tragic  part  was  the  fact  that  the 
crop  was  well  on  its  way  when  the  failure  came.  The 
vines  were  healthful,  making  a  great  growth,  with  the 
new  tubers  the  size  of  walnuts.  A  heavy  rain  came, 
followed  by  three  days  of  excessively  hot  weather,  with 
drizzling  showers  and  scalding  sunshine,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  three  days,  the  field  which  was  so  promising  was 
merely  a  mass  of  decaying  dead  vines.  But  the  cost 
remained,  fertilizers,  spray  materials,  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  planting,  cultivating,  taxes  on  land,  purchased 
labor,  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lost  seed,  enough  to 
discourage  a  man  in  any  other  line  of  business,  but  this 
farmer,  instead  of  selling  and  getting  out,  is  making 
larger  preparations  for  next  season.  He  is  one  of  those’ 
earnest  farmers  who  can  sing : 

“Oh,  the  farmer’s  life  is  a  rare  one, 

He  plows  and  he  grows  and  believes, 

And  when  for  his  crops  he  gets  nothing, 

He  is  thankful  for  what  he  receives.” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  optimism,  which  is  evident  in 
all  of  the  meetings  of  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange, 
and  which  makes  every  gathering  held  by  this  successful 
Grange  organization  a  well  attended  one. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warfokd. 


Milk  Receipts  for  New  York  City  and 
Metropolitan  Area  for  November,  1927 


Condensed 
Milk  Cream  ( Fresh ) 

0  ,  40 -qt.  40 -qt.  40 -qt. 

■State  of  Origin  Units  Units  Units 

New  York  . 2,206,271  76,691  17,542 

Xew  .Jersey  .  146.749  2.400  20 

Pennsylvania  .  345,071  10,278  2,208 

Vermont  .  55,386  3.565 

Connecticut  .  7,658 

Massachusetts  .  10,069  40  ’ '  ’ 

Maryland  .  .  .• .  5,470  ...  !  ’  ] 

Delaware  .  162 

Indiana  . ...  200  '  *  * 

Michigan  .  ...  300  !  ! ! 

Wisconsin  .  ...  2,190 

Canada  .  ...  632  *  ’  * 

Minnesota  .  ...  1,400  ! ! ! 

Ohio  .  ...  200 


Totals  . .  ... - 2,776,836  97,896  19,770 


New  York  furnished  79.4  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
27.5  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  November. 


Potato  Crop  Reports 

On  page  1443  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  W.  F.  Callendei’, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
referring  to  my  letter  about  potato  crop  reports,  says : 

“Your  correspondent  complained  chiefly  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  1  forecast  of  Maine  potatoes.  Compared  with  the 
yields  now  being  reported  that  forecast  was  too  high, 
but  it  is  still  to  be  shown  that  it  was  too  high  to  rep¬ 
resent  crop  prospects  as  they  appeared  on  that  date. 
On  August  1  Maine  growers  reported  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  89  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of  potatoes.  On 
October  1  they  expected  71  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.” 

I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  farmer  in 
Aroostook  who  reads  the  crop  reports  when  I  say  it 
were  better  for  the  farmer  if  the  August  estimates  were 
omitted.  For  it  is  only  a  very  doubtful  estimate  at 
best.  Those  of  us  who  have  grown  potatoes  know 
full  well,  as  Mr.  Callender  infers,  that  most  anything 
can  happen  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  maturity  to  a 
potato  crop.  And  we  do  not  expect  anybody  whether 
he  be  in  Washington  or  actually  engaged  in  growing 
potatoes  to.  know  anywhere  near  what  his  actual  crop 
will  be  until  it  is  dug.  It  is  the  custom  here  for  buy¬ 
ers  to  go  into  the  potato  field  just  before  “digging 
time,”  dig  up  a  few  hills  of  potatoes  and  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  (alw’ays  too  high).  Then  they  will  proceed  to 
try  to  contract  for  a  crop  at  “so  much  per  bai*rel.” 
Naturally  they  put  the  estimate  as  high  as  possible. 
Some  farmers,  because  of  their  financial  condition,  are 
obliged  to  contract  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  crop  to 
pay  fertilizer  bills  and  other  growing  expenses,  as  for 
help,  spraying,  etc. 

Now  my  point  is  this,  anyone  who  has  any  extended 
experience  in  growing  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County 
knows  full  well  that  a  wet  year  is  not  as  favorable 
for  growing  potatoes  as  the  ordinary  year  with  usual 
amount  of  rainfall.  The  early*  potatoes  (mostly  Cob¬ 
blers)  were  an  average  crop,  because  as  it  only  takes 
90  days  to  grow  them,  they  had  reached  maturity  be¬ 
fore  blight  weather,  which  always  occurs  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  latter  part  of  August  and  September.  The  late 
crop  as  all  farmers  agree  “bottoms  up”  or  to  be  more 
explicit  in  the  last  two  weeks  fully  a  third,  even  after 
the  top  is  dead,  and  this  is  what  determines  whether 
the  crop  will  be  normal  or  a  bumper  crop.  As  I  wrote 
you  before  I  had  unusual  opportunity  to  see  the  crop. 
For  beside  my  daily  trip  through  four  of  the  lower 
tier  of  towns  in  the  county,  I  covered  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  portion  in  a  journey  of  over  280  miles,  had  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  get  first  hand  information.  And 
as  I  stated  at  the  time  I  wrote  you  many  dealers  were 
afraid  to  speculate  because  of  the  presence  of  so  much 
rot,  which  appeared  at  digging  time  of  late  crop.  I 
understand  fully  how  the  Department  gets  its  figures 
and  I  also  know  the  extra  effort  made  this  year  to  get 
a  more  correct,  or  I  might  say  a  more  full  account,  of 
damage  caused  by  the  blight,  rot,  etc.  Trying  to  correct 
its  first  estimate.  But  the  damage  was  done,  because 
when  potatoes  sell  at  a  low  price  at  early  digging  time, 
even  should  market  warrant  an  increase,  the  price 
given  by  the  dealers  is  advanced  very  slowly.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  look  at  it,  simply  the  August  fore¬ 
cast  cost  Aroostook  farmers  a  large  sum  of  money.  I 
am  positive  the  farmer  would  gladly  do  without  the 
estimate  and  accept  the  actual  crop  report  after  it  is 
dug.  As  it  is  the  estimate  only  benefits  the  speculator 
and  buyer.  A.  J.  brown. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Wise  Men 

Near  Bethlehem,  so  long  ago 
The  wise  men  watched  the  sky 
And  saw  a  brightly  shining  star 
That  they  were  guided  by. 

And  following,  they  found  at  last 
A  very  humble  place 
And  when  the  wise  men  entered  there 
They  saw  their  Savior’s  face. 

And  though  that  time  is  long  ago 
Still  shines  that  Christmas  Star_ 

To  lead  men  near,  the  Christ  again 
In  a  place  where  children  are. 

In  humble  homes,  where  children  need, 
The  gifts  the  wise  men  bring 
They  enter  with  their  Christmas  cheer 
And  serving — find  their  King. 

— Katheryn  Virginia  Randolph,  in  Na¬ 
tional  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild 
Magazine. 

Jj* 

Apple  strudel  is  rather  troublesome  to 
make,  but  very  delicious.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  was  sent  us  several  years  ago  : 
Mix  together  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  and 
one  egg.  Put  one  cup  of  flour  in  a  pile 
on  the  pastry  board,  make  a  hole  in  the 
center,  and  pour  in  the  liquid  mixture. 
Slowly  work  into  a  thin  dough,  adding 
as  much  flour  as  necessary.  Knead  long 
and  hard,  then  wrap  in  a  clean  cloth, 
and  let  it  lie  under  a  warm  dish  in¬ 
verted  over  it  for  15  minutes.  Mean¬ 
while  prepare  peeled  and  sliced  apples, 
chopped  almonds,  and  sultana  raisins  in 
desired  proportion.  Spread  a  clean 
cloth  on  the  table,  roll  out  the  dough 
a  little,  and  then  very  carefully  stretch 
it  over  the  cloth.  When  very  thin,  cover 
with  the  sliced  apples,  chopped  almonds 
and  raisins,  then  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
dust  with  cinnamon,  and  dot  liberally 
with  bits  of  butter.  Roll  up  by  lifting 
the  corners  of  the  cloth ;  do  not  try  to 
roll  with  the  hands,  as  this  would  tear  the 
dough.  Place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
and  bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  done,  turn  out  on  a  platter,  cut 
into  slices,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar. 

* 

Ax  inquirer  who  does  not  give  her 
name  asks  the  following  question  : 

If  the  mouthpiece  of  a  can  is  chipped, 
but  the  shoulder  in  good  condition  (that 
is,  where  the  rubber  rests)  and  good 
rubbers  used,  will  stuff  keep  in  such 
cans? 

Our  judgment  is  against  using  such 
cans  for  anything  that  must  be  kept  in  an 
airtight  container.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  seal  would  not  be  air¬ 
tight.  We  would  feel  safe  in  putting 
pickles  in  such  a  jar,  but  not  canned 
fruit  or  meat. 


Gifts  and  Other  Gifts 

The  assurance  that  “He  that  showetli 
pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  repay  him  again,”  and  other 
Scriptural  injunctions  of  the  same  im¬ 
port,  are  familiar,  but  how  many  know 
that  there  is  a  Biblical  warning  against 
giving  to  the  rich?  Doubtless  the  writer 
had  in  mind  the  bestowing  of  gifts  from 
selfish  motions  when  he  wrote,  “He  that 
giveth  to  the  rich  shall  surely  come  to 
want.”  (Prov.  22:16.)  Dare  we  keep 
these  verses  in  mind  while  planning  our 
Christmas  giving  ?  He  'who  said,  “V  hen 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  not  thy  friends 
nor  thy  kinsmen  nor  thy  rich  neighbors, 
lest  they  bid  thee  again  and  a  recompense 
be  made  thee,”  could  hardly  approve  a 
celebration  of  Christmas  in  which  we 
send  our  largest  gifts  to  those  who  are 
already  supplied  with  the  comforts  ot  life. 
There  are  so  many  in  need!  Nor  could 
He  condone  the  spirit  of  exchange,  “for 
value  received,”  which  too  often  prevails. 

There  is  no  denying  that  we  are  all  to 
some  extent  tempted  to  follow  custom, 
even  though  against  conscience.  I  am 
speaking  chiefly,  of  course,  of  giving  be¬ 
tween  adults.  Sometimes  we  hear  the 
expression,  “I  don’t  know  what  to  gne 
her!”  (or  him.)  “She  has  everything; 
Perhaps  in  such  a  case,  a  cordial  Christ¬ 
mas  letter,  planned  beforehand  and  writ¬ 
ten  unhurriedly,  possibly  accompanied 
by  a  photograph  or  two  (small  snap¬ 
shots,  neatly  mounted,  will  do)  may  real¬ 
ly  give  more  pleasure,  impose  less  obliga¬ 
tion  in  money  for  a  return  gift,  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  writer  to  use  money 
intended  for  a  more  or  less  expensive 
present  to  one  “who  has  everything,  to 
bestow  on  others  instead  a  bit  ot  com- 
fort  and  relief.  Those  who  have  not  time 
to  write  letters  may  find,  even  for  the 


rich,”  dainty  inexpensive  little  gifts,  in¬ 
cluding  cards  and  folders,  quite  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  purpose. 

Many  of  the  Christmas  booklets  and 
greeting  cards  seem  too  pretty  to  be 
thrown  away,  yet  what  else  can  be  their 
ultimate  fate,  if  we  write  on  them?  No 
one  has  house  room  to  spare  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  booklets  of  many  seasons.  The 
penny  cards  will  not  be  used  again,  so 
we  may  well  write  a  short  letter  oiY  the 
back  of  each,  to  increase  its  value  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope,  but  why  should 
not  the  choice  cards  and  booklets,  more 
expensive,  be  left  unmarred  by  hand¬ 
writing,  so  that  they  can  be  passed  on 
to  others  next  year?  We  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  treasured  forever.  Is  it  not 
better  for  the  recipients  to  be  free  to 
send  the  lovely  folders  to  friends,  here¬ 
after,  than  to  be  obliged  in  time  to  con¬ 
sign  them  regretfully  to  the  wastebas¬ 
ket?  Many  people  would  like  to  send 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


278. — 'For  the  Ma¬ 
tron.  Designed  in 
sizes  3G,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


946.— -Smart  As  Can 
Be !  Designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  *4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
yds.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


945.  —  One-piece 

School  Dress.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


864.  —  Jabot  Effect. 
Designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30.  3S, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  8*4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Hew  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents 


more  of  them  than  they  can  afford,  at 
each  season.  Booklets  which  after  they 
have  been  enjoyed  for  a  time,  can  be  used 
again,  give  to  them  added  pleasure.  A 
little  note  enclosed  with  each  may  carry 
any  personal  message  we  wish  to  send. 
Some  may  consider  this  method  unsenti¬ 
mental,  but  I  do  not  think  that  sentiment 
requires  us  to  keep  all  our  Christmas 
tokens  until  their  increasing  dinginess 
compels  us  to  burn  them.  Those  that  we 
wish  to  keep  always,  we  surely  may,  but 
considerations  stronger  than  sentiment 
impel  us  to  save  a  little  whenever  we 
easily  can,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  money  to  give,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to 
His  poor.  G.  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


For  Your  Christmas 
Cookery 

Plum  Pudding. — %  lb.  suet  (ground  or 
chopped),  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  molasses, 
three  eggs,  three  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  lb.  raisins,  1  lb.  cur¬ 
rants,  %  lb-  citron  cut  into  small  pieces, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
cloves,  pinch  of  salt.  Steam  five  hours. 
Sometimes  the  currants  are  hard  to  get. 
so  the  little  seedless  raisins  may  be  used 
instead.  Make  several  days  ahead  and 


reheat.  Serve  with  any  favorite  sauce. 
— Nellie. 

Fruit  Cookies. — l1/^  cups  sugar,  %  cup 
molasses,  two  eggs,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  14  cup  butter  or  other  shortening, 
14  cup  hot  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  ginger,  %.  teaspoon  cloves* 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Mix  the  spices  with 
enough  flour,  about  three  cups  for  a  stiff 
batter.  Drop  from  spoon  into  greased 
tin  and  bake  in  rather  quick  oven. — 
Aunt  Sarah. 

Gingerbread.  —  %cup  molasses  filled 
up  with  hot  water,  .14  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
three  tablespoons  lard  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  14  teaspoon 
cloves,  14  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  1%  to  two  cups  flour.  For  dessert 
serve  with  whipped  cream  sweetened  and 
flavored  to  taste  or  with  the  following 
sauce : 

Lemon  Sauce. — One  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
hot  water,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bring 
to  boil  and  cook  till  thickened. — Grace. 

Eggless  Molasses  Cake. — 14  cup  sugar 
filled  up  with  molasses,  14  cup  shorten¬ 
ing  filled  with  boiling  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  14  teaspoon  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  214  cups  flour. — Aunt 
Flora.  A  cup  of  mincemeat  makes  a 
nice  addition.  If  one  prefers  to  use  an 
egg  about  14  cup  flour  can  be  omitted. 
It  is  wisest  to  make  a  test  cake  as  flours 
vary  somewhat. 

Molasses  Loaf  Cake. — One  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  sugar,  14  cup  lard  or 
other  shortening,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  four  cups  flour,  pinch  of 
salt. — Aunt  Cassie. 

The  above  recipes  have  been  given  me 
from  time  to  time  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
affix  the  name  of  each  contributor.  This 
recipe  for  suet  pudding  is  from  “The 
Pillsbury  Cook  Book :”  The  amount 
given  makes  one  large  or  two  small  pud¬ 
dings.  For  a  family  of  six  I  use  one-half 
the  amount,  steaming  it  in  a  small  size 
(about  a  quart  and  a  half)  syrup  pail. 

Suet  Pudding. — One  cup  suet,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk,  three  cups, 
flour,  two  eggs,  14  cup  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  14  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  cloves 
and  cinnamon.  Beat  the  eggs  and  add 
the  sugar,  then  the  suet  chopped  fine,  then 
the  molasses  and  after  it  the  flour.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  soda  in  the  sour  milk  and  add 
to  the  mixture.  Lastly  add  the  spices 
(these  may  be  sifted  with  the  flour). 
Pour  into  a  buttered  mold  and  steam 
three  hours.  I  have  used  sweet  milk  or 
hot  water  in  place  of  the  sour  milk  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  With  this 
we  prefer  a  plain  vanilla  sauce  made  as 
follows : 

One  cup  boiling  water,  14  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  one  teaspoon 
butter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  (less  if  too 
strong).  Mix  cornstarch  with  sugar  and 
stir  into  the  boiling  water.  Cook  five 
minutes.  Remove  from  stove  and  add 
butter  and  vanilla.  Serve  with  suet  or 
other  pudding.  edxam.  Northrop. 


A  Radio  Social 

Of  course  the  Ladies’  xHd  wanted  to 
raise  money.  Was  there  ever  a  Ladies’ 
Aid  that  didn’t?  They  wanted  something 
different,  so  they  decided  on  a  radio  so¬ 
cial.  and  as  we  gave  three  radio  socials 
I  will  tell  as  briefly  as  I  can  what  they 
were  like.  They  were  given  behind  a 
curtain,  and  to  give  the  audience  some¬ 
thing  to  look  at  a  box  was  covered  with 
black  tissue  paper  with  dials,  etc.,  of 
paper  and  tin  covers  arranged ;  a  large 
phonograph  horn  was  adjusted.  The  an¬ 
nouncer  used  a  megaphone  to  speak 
through,  and  made  the  “necessary”  de¬ 
scriptions  and  comment  throughout  the 
program. 

Our  station  was  called  “Station  LAS, 
and  “broadcasting  on  a  wave  length  of 
999  meters.” 

The  first  number  was  a  song  entitled 
“Smile,”  by  the  whole  company,  the  one 
that  goes,  “It  isn’t  any  trouble  just  to 
S-M-I-L-E.”  Our  finale  was  a  very 
catchy  one,  and  these  two  numbers  were 
satisfactory  for  each  program.  I  will 
now  outline  the  last  program. 

After  the  opening  song  one  of  the  an¬ 
nouncers  (we  had  three)  gave  the  weath¬ 
er  report,  which  read  something  like  this : 

“The  weather  report  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  will  remain  unchanged  as 
long  as  all  weather  indications  remain 
as  present  with  the  ‘stars’  trying  their 
best  to  shine  tonight.” 

The  farm  flashes  then  followed  and  in¬ 
cluded  several  very  important  topics,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  read  like  this : 

“Questions  come  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  pruning  ever 
green  trees.  "We  find  by  actual  experience 
that  fir  trees,  hemlocks,  spruces  and  bal¬ 
sams,  blossom  brightest  when  pruned  the 
early  part  of  December  and  not  later  than 
December  24.” 

The  Harmony  Sisters  then  gave  several 
musical  selections,  the  first  being  two 
songs  sung  simultaneously  one  being 
“Solomon  Levi,”  the  other  “Spanish 
Cavalier.”  Other  songs  with  local  hits 
finished  this  group. 

Our  own  specialist  on  home  economics 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  program  pre¬ 
pared  and  given  especially  for  the  ladies 
in  the  unseen  audience.  Among  her 
beauty  hints  was  the  suggestion  of  using 
“charcoal  for  a  pale  complexion,”  that 
“falling  hair  might  be  avoided  by  jump¬ 
ing  quickly  to  one  side  when  seen  com¬ 
ing  out.”  *  Household  hints  included  the 
cure  of  ice,  which  should  be  “kept  from 


freezing.”  To  make  a  pair  of  gloves  wear 
twice  as  long,  wear  one  at  a  time,”  etc. 

The  results  of  the  football  games  were 
then  given.  Here  we  were  fortunate  in 
finding  a  readymade  article  in  the  news¬ 
paper  of  a  rather  unsatisfactory  game. 
Local  names  were  substituted  and  the 
wording  changed  a  bit  to  make  it  amus¬ 
ing. 

Our  soprano  soloist  was  announced  as 
being  a  guest  artist  and  this  being  her 
first  appearance  before  the  “mike.”  The 
“matinee  players”  gave  a  one-act  play, 
“Sally  and  Si.”  This  was  given  by 
“Sally  and  Si.”  We  then  listened  to  a 
monologue  by  a  colored  lady ;  that  is,  she 
was  announced  thus,  and  her  dialect  was 
good.  A  musical  selection  was  then  an¬ 
nounced  and  Avas  nothing  more  or  less 
than  combs  and  note  paper,  with  piano 
accompaniment.  One  of  the  boys  gave 
an  amusing  monologue  and  then  the 
announcer  asked  the  group  to  sing  “My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean,”  in  response 
to  a  “cablegram  l-eceived.” 

The  LAS  players  then  gaA’e  tAA*o  one- 
act  plays ;  they  were  Avell  received. 

The  produce  and  stock  markets  fol- 
loAA-ed;  the  latter  contained  the  whole 
alphabet  and  consisted  of  such  things  as 
“cigarettes,  growing  shorter,”  “gum, 
steady  demand,”  “hairnets,  no  call,” 
“yeast,  on  the  rise,”  etc.  Produce  mar¬ 
kets  included  vegetables,  with  a  closing 
of  eggs  “nearby  fresh  would  be  in  good 
demand  at  25  cents  per  dozen.” 

The  minstrels  were  then  given  and  the 
boys  sang  two  songs  during  their  short 
program.  The  news  items  folloAved  and 
contained  several  local  hits — good-natured 
of  course. 

Our  orchestra  then  gave  a  selection ; 
this  was  announced  as  having  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  practicing  and  the  an¬ 
nouncer  said  that  it  could  truthfully  be 
said  of  it,  “It  has  no  equal.”  A  lioipi 
and  piano  led  the  music,  which  consisted 
of  combs,  tin  boxes  with  shot,  etc.,  inside, 
crickets,  pie  tins  and  clothes  pins  and 
other  noise  makers,  Avliich  kept  time  with 
the  music.  After  the  finale  the  time 
signals  Avere  given,  (on  a  mouth  organ) 
Avliich  was  the  time  to  get  change  ready 
for  light  refreshments  AA'hich  folloAved. 
The  last  time  paper  plates  of  sandAviehes 
and  cake  AArere  passed,  aftenvards  coffee 
Avas  served.  One  of  the  crowds  Avas  so 
large  when  Ave  served  ice  cream  and  cake 
that  all  Avas  done  by  system ;  each  girl 
carried  a  tray  AA'ith  one  flavor  cream, 
another  folloAved  with  cake,  and  the  next 
collected  the  change. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  radio  socials  is 
that  Aery  little  rehearsing  is  necessary, 
because  all  parts  can  be  read  behind  the 
curtain.  Where  good  light  is  necessary 
extra  sheets  or  even  neAVspapers  can  be 
pinned  on  curtain  if  light  shines  through. 
Each  artist  is  asked  to  face  audience 
squarely  and  send  voice  straight. 

Considerable  amusement  can  be  se¬ 
cured  if  Santa  Claus  speaks  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  audience,  promising  the 
older  ones  absurd  toys.  These  ideas  can; 
be  changed  considerably  and  an  interest-, 
ing  program  results. 

ONE  OF  THE  LADIES’  AIDERS. 


Keeping  Evergreen 
Decorations 

There  seems  to  be  a  groAving  disposi¬ 
tion  among  housekeepers,  even  in  the 
country  to  substitute  tissue  paper,  tinsel 
and  AvaxAvork  for  real  evergreens  as  holi¬ 
day  decorations.  This  seems  rather  a 
pity  to  me.  I  am  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
evergreens  and  am  never  so  happy  as 
Avhen  our  rooms  are  trimmed  with  tAvigs 
and  branches  of  spruce  and  hemlock.  I 
loA’e  their  resinous  fragrance  and  it 
seems  to  have  a  heartening  effect  on  me. 

Some  people  object  to  evergreen  decora¬ 
tions  because  they  shell  off  so  quickly  in 
warm  rooms  but  this  can  be  avoided  if  the 
stems  or  branches  are  kept  in  Avater.  Last 
year  I  cut  both  spruce  and  hemlock 
branches  for  my  sitting  room  and  dining¬ 
room  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  corners  of  the  rooms  and 
on  tables  and  shehes  in  jardinieres  of 
Avater  and  they  kept  fresh  and  beautiful 
until  after  Christmas.  Indeed  they  Avere 
as  nice  as  ever  when  I  disposed  of  them 
but  people  began  asking  me  if  I  still 
thought  it  Avas  Christmas,  so  I  rather 
Aveakly  yielded  to  other  people’s  opinions 
and  threw  aAvay  my  cheerful  centerpiece 
and  decorations. 

I  like  to  gather  the  evergreens  on  a 
warmish  day  when  the  sap  is  above 
ground  as  I  find  they  keep  much  better 
than  if  frozen  Avhen  cut.  The  Avater  in 
Avliich  they  are  kept  need  not  be  changed, 
as  it  does  not  get  smelly,  as  does  the 
Avater  in  which  bouquets  of  floAvers  are 
kept.  Add  more  Avater  if  necessary  from 
time  to  time.  No  machine-made  paper 
chains  or  artificial  trees  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  real  evergreens  Avith  me. 

MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 


Welcome  Relish 

Two  medium-sized  cucumbers,  two 
large  onions,  tAvo  SAveet  red  peppers. 
Grind  cucumber  and  onion  in  food  grind¬ 
er,  not  real  fine.  Chop  red  pepper.  Mix 
AA'ith  tAA'o  tablespoons  salt  and  let  stand 
one  hour.  Squeeze  juice  off  and  add  to 
the  boiling  vinegar,  seasoned  as  follows  : 
One  pint  good  vinegar,  one  cup  light 
brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  mustard  seed, 
and  a  dash  of  hot  red  pepper.  Cook  10 
minutes  and  seal  in  cans.  MRS.  W.  f. 
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Notes  From  the  Vermont 
Hills 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  full  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  November  gave  promise  of  a  last 
fair  day,  but  she  reconsidered.  Now  at 
nine  o’clock,  a  chill  fog  has  crept  up 
the  valley  and  all  is  dark  and  gloomy. 
Such  late  Autumn  days  are  unfailing 
reminders  of  a  Winter  spent  on  a  lonely 
stretch  of  shore.  Is  there  anything  more 
eerie  and  dreary  than  a  dark,  foggy  day 
with  the  wail  of  a  siren  a?ul  the  clanging 
of  warning  bells  coming  over  the  water 
at  regular  intervals?  And  if  one  isn’t 
especially  fond  of  water  the  swashing 
ami  pounding  of  waves  at  one’s  back  door 
can  be  nerve-wracking,  indeed.  Whenever 
I  think  of  that  lonely  shore  the  better  I 
love  and  appreciate  our  hills. 

Yesterday  was  so  warm  and  pleasant 
that  we  spent  a  great  share  of  the  day 
attending  to  neglected  tasks  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  find  a 
day  dry  enough  so  that  the  debris  will' 
burn.  The  English  daisies  were  filled 
with  buds  and  two  plants  had  blossoms. 
We  potted  these  and  brought  them  into 
the  house.  Mr.  L.  was  speaking  last  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  many  dandelions  blossomed 
on  a  lawn  a  couple  of  miles  up  on  the 
hill. 

The  fourth  week  of  pounding  over  my 
head  has  ceased.  The  work  is  not  finish¬ 
ed,  merely  well  begun,  but  cold  weather 
and  lack  of  time  just  naturally  brought 
things  to  a  standstill.  It  seems  too  bad 
to  spoil  such  a  genuine  antique.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  house  is 
just  as  it  was  built — it’s  hard  to  say 
how  long  ago.  Many  of  the  old  boards  on 
roof  and  sides  are  from  20  to  22  in.  in 
width  and  14  and  15  ft.  long.  In  the 
cellar  is  an  old  vegetable  bin  made  from 
pine  boards  25  in.  wide.  It  is  evident 
that  at  sometime  someone  was  in  a 
great  hurry  for  a  habitation,  for  the  back 
of  the  house  is  a  full  (1  in.  longer  than 
the  front.  A  huge  old  maple  was  cut 
down  in  the  yard  some  time  ago,  and 
from  its  very  heart  we  took  a  piece  of 
flattened  lead.  The  children  wove  many 
fanciful  tales  of  pioneer  life  around  it. 

The  lengthening  evenings  find  us  with 
many  pleasant  tasks  on  our  hands.  Oyer 
my  desk  hangs  a  calendar  from  a  Maine 
correspondent,  bearing  one  of  my  favorite 
mottoes :  „  ,  , 

“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy 
as  kings.” 

Isn’t  it  so,  and  how  comparatively  tew 
are  our  troubles  as  compared  with  our 

blessings !  .  .  , 

The  holiday  spirit  is  closing  m  around 
us  but  we  are  preparing  for  very  simple 
gifts  this  season.  Extravagance  m  any¬ 
thing  is  quite  out  of  order,  for  we  know 
of  too  many  who  lack  necessities.  The 
children  are  carrying  out  plans  ot  tlieir 
own  for  making  another  group  a  bit  hap¬ 
pier. 

Sprays  of  bittersweet  are  awaiting  a 
dip  in  hot  paraffin.  These  and  branches 
of  barberries  with  evergreens  make  cheer¬ 
ful  bouquets  for  the  whole  A\  inter 
through.  The  evergreens  can  be  replaced 
from  time  to  time  to  save  the  clutter  of 
falling  needles.  Eleanor  had  a  bowl  of 
partridge  berries  among  her  gifts  last 
Christmas,  and  when  the  Springtime 
came  she  transferred  them  to  a  mossy 
corner  of  her  tiny  wild  garden.  Here 
they  took  root  and  are  growing  well. 

I  am  giving  the  recipe  for  an  economi¬ 
cal  and  delicious  cake  that  we  use  often. 
Various  fruits  and  nuts  may  be  added  to 
the  recipe  and  it  makes  a  splendid  sub- 
stitute  for  the  more  expensive  fruit  cake 
for  it  will  keep  a  long  time.  Like  all 
cakes  of  this  type  it  is  better  after  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  days.  Two  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  two  cups  of  water,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  nutmeg  and  allspice,  two 
tablespoons  shortening,  two  cups  chopped 
raisins,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  three  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda.  Boil  sugar, 
water  and  spice  for  five  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  add  shortening 
and  raisins  and  allow  to  cool,  hift  salt, 
flour  and  soda  together  and  add.  Mix 
well  and  pour  into  two  greased  loat 
pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  tiom 
45  to  60  minutes.  We  never  care  to  ice 
these  cakes  but  that  is  optional. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

My  affairs  are  in  a  sort  of  transition 
state,  rather  uncomfortable,  as  such  states 
usually  are.  The  cousins  have  gone  to 
their  newly  rented  farm  30  miles  away, 
but  their  ‘stock,  except  horses,  and  at 
least  one  big  load  of  household  goods, 
are  still  here.  Rainy  weather  and  some 
business  matters  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  have  kept  them  from  coming  for  the 
rest  of  their  belongings,  I  suppose.  While 
things  are  thus,  I  must  still  hire  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  come  night  and  morning  to  feed 
and  milk,  as  Harvey’s  cow  is  quite  too 
hard  a  proposition,  and  I  have  too  many. 
As  soon  as  their  “critters”  go  (Harvey 
will  buy  two  of  my  heifers)  I  shall  sell 
one  cow  and  farm  out  another  till  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  be  left  with  Bella,  my  first  love, 
and  her  three  younger  daughters.  I  have 
not  been  successful  in  trying  to  milk 
Bella’s  oldest  daughter,  though  she  is  a 
sweet  pet,  but  hope  to  be  much  more 
efficient  by  the  time  she  is  fresh  again, 
next  March.  I  yearn  especially  for  the 


cousinly  chickens  to  go,  for  there  are 
many  more  of  them  than  of  mine,  and 
there  are  seven  different  places  to  shut 
up  at  night  and  let  out  in  the  morning, 
while  I  shall  soon  have  mine  condensed 
into  one  or  two  when  alone.  I  dislike 
chickens  anyway,  except  when  nicely 
cooked,  and  the  care  of  all  these  extras 
is  my  biggest  nuisance. 

I  caught  a  plasterer  with  a  little  free 
time  between  two  big  jobs,  so  the  plaster 
all  came  off  the  dining-room  yesterday, 
and  the  first  coat  went  on.  And  then  it 
rained,  so  the  drying  will  be  slow.  The 
back  porch  is  piled  up  with  the  work¬ 
men’s  scaffolding,  etc.  I  am  “kitcliing” 
in  the  kitchen  my  tenants  used  to  have, 
but  their  huge  range  is  still  in  the  way, 
and  I  am  dining  in  what  they  called  din¬ 
ing-room,  but  used  mostly  as  a  living- 
room,  the  big  front  room  that  was  our 
living-room  when  I  was  a  small  child. 
Most  of  my  very  earliest  memories  center 
around  that  room,  I  suppose.  It  was 
there  I  hung  up  my  Christmas  stockings ; 
and  I  remember  a  stormy  time  there 
when  I  refused  to  learn,  or  at  least  to 
say,  “S”,  in  acquiring  the  alphabet.  To 
this  day  I  do  not  know  what  I  had 
against  that  “harmless,  necessary”  letter  ! 

It  is  a  pleasant,  westernly  room,  with 
a  fireplace,  and  looks  very  nice  with  my 
cherry  furniture  in  it.  But  it  is  so  far 
from  my  sitting  room,  that  it  is  like  going 
downtown,  and  I  got  so  homesick  for  my 


Betsy  Remembrance  Reminds  Us  of 
Summer 

own  dining-room  this  afternoon,  after 
only  two  days,  exile,  that  I  set  a  little 
dropleaf  stand  in  there,  put  a  fringed 
lunclicloth  on  it,  and  designed  to  eat  my 
supper  there,  with  no  other  furniture  but 
the  cold  baseburner !  Then  I  thought, 
“How  very  silly  in  a  grown  woman ! 
There’ll  be  many  a  day  yet  while  the 
plaster  and  paint  and  paper  dry ;  go  back 
to  the  front  room  and  behave !”  Which 
I  did,  and  built  up  a  nice  little  fire  to  take 
the  chill  off. 

And  now,  in  spite  of  the  Bird  Woman 
saying  “Don’t!”  I  am  living  alone  again. 
I  have  heard  of  several  women  saying 
that  they  would  not  spend  one  night  alone 
here  for  the  gift  of  the  farm.  I  am  cyni¬ 
cal  enough  to  smile  and  think  that  I 
would  hate  to  offer  it  to  them,  even 
under  that  condition,  unless  I  wanted  to 
lose  it.  But  it  sounds  nice  and  feminine 
and  clinging-vineish  to  talk  that  way. 
There  are  a  few  precautions  I  do  take 
when  staying  alone.  I  lock  up  at  night, 
which  I  didn’t  when  other  people  were 
here.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
drive  home  late  from  an  entertainment, 
I  let  the  machine  stand  out,  and  go  in  at 
the  front  door,  instead  of  driving  around 
back  to  the  garage.  And  I  aim  to  be  at 
the  barn  after  dark  very  little,  after  I 
get  the  stock  reduced  and  my  own  sched¬ 
ule  going.  It  may  be  dark  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  ;  it  almost  has  to  be  one  end  of  the 
day  or  the  other,  in  Winter ! 

I  have  just  read  “The  Idyl  of  Twin 
Fires”,  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  anybody  who  is 
trying  to  rejuvenate  an  old  place,  though 
the  author  warms  the  reader  _that  the 
book  is  a  new  edition  of  one  published 
in  1914,  and  that  times  have  changed. 
Verily,  they  have!  The  heroine  was  dis¬ 
tressed  at  being  found  by  callers  in  her 
garden  dress,  which  was  “fully  six  inches 
from  the  ground” !  Is  it  possible  that 
skirts  were  so  long  so  recently? 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  the  “Pro¬ 
tective  Union”  sign  on  my  gate.  It  is 
not  an  organization  of  the  farmers  exact¬ 
ly,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a  form  of 
insurance  run  by  one  of  our  western  farm 


papers.  A  detective  is  on  the  ground 
all  the  time,  in  a  section  composed  of  two 
counties,  I  believe.  His  work  does  not 
conflict  with  that  of  the  local  officers, 
nor  that  of  a  local  poultry  protective 
organization,  but  is  an  aid.  They  did 
some  excellent  work  in  rounding  up  chick¬ 
en  thieves,  in  the  last  year,  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  covers  other  losses  also.  And  as  I 
have  been  told  that  an  auto  is  safer  when 
wearing  an  insurance  tag,' so  I  believe  a 
farm  may  be  too  !  E.  m.  c. 


Crocheted  Twine  Rugs 

The  Twine. — I  have  been  so  successful 
in  a  home  enterprise  that  I  wish  to  tell 
you  about  it.  I  crochet  rugs  which  sell 
very  well.  This  is  the  way  I  go  about  it : 

I  go  to  the  hardware  dealer  and  buy 
what  they  call  tobacco  twine.  There  are 
so  many  grades  of  it  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  the  grade  that  runs 
smoothly  throughout  the  ball.  There  is 
only  one  store  in  our  city  that  keeps  a 
grade  that  I  can  use.  This  tobacco  twine 
sells  for  15  cents  by  the  single  ball  but 
by  buying  by  the  quantity  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  eight  balls  for  a  dollar.  In 
some  iffaees  one  may  be  able  to  get  it  for 
less. 

Dyes. — I  go  to  the  drug  stoi*e  and  get 
colors  I  can  use  in  connection  wTith  this 
work.  I  use  dyes  made  by  a  firm  that 
puts  out  a  bleach,  too.  One  has  to  bleach 
this  material  to  get  the  true  color,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  wThite  to  begin  on.  Each 
ball  of  this  material  weighs  one-half 
pound.  A  package  of  dye  will  color  a 
pound  of  material.  I  wind  my  balls  of 
twine  in  skeins  to  dye  them.  I  always 
buy  black  and  try  to  keep  black  on  hand 
because  a  little  black  looks  so  well  with 
so  many  of  the  other  colors.  One  rug  I 
made  is  simply  handsome.  It  is  shaded 
in  blue  shades  from  light  in  the  middle 
to  real  dark  for  the  border ;  this  is  the 
way  I  did  it. 

I  have  two  dishes  on  the  stove.  I  fol¬ 
low  directions  on  the  package  of  dye.  I 
bought  two  shades  of  blue,  what  the  dye 
people  call  bright  blue,  and  one  navy 
blue.  I  divided  my  skeins  in  quarters, 
because  I  was  going  to  make  a  four-ball 
ru  %  That  makes  a  rug  about  26x36, 
which  is  big  enough  for  a  bathroom  or 
bedroom  rug.  I  dissolved  a  quarter  of 
my  bright  blue  dye  and  put  that  in  first, 
and  put  a  quarter  skein  in  and  dyed  that 
just  as  the  directions  say.  When  it  is 
boiled  and  stirred  enough  I  take  it  out 
and  put  it  in  the  other  dish  of  salt  wa¬ 
ter  and  then  I  add  another  quarter  of 
dye  to  my  dye  bath  and  watch  this  other 
skein  and  let  that  boil  as  the  directions 
say  after  the  salt  is  added,  only  I  use 
another  dish.  I  don’t  put  salt  in  dye 
bath.  I  proceed  as  before ;  take  that 
skein  out  of  salt  and  put  other  skein  in 
salt  bath,  add  another  quarter  dye  to  dye 
bath,  and  be  sure  each  time  that  dye  is 
well  dissolved.  I  do  this  each  time,  then 
I  dye  two  skeins  navy  blue.  This  made 
a  most  handsome  rug.  The  hardest  part 
is  drying  the  skeins.  It  takes  quite  a 
little  while,  but  I  take  a  line  or  strong 
string  and  run  it  through  the  skeins  and 
hang  in  the  sun,  tying  each  end  of  string 
to  two  posts  or  trees  keeping  them  sep¬ 
arated  as  much  as  possible. 

Crocheting  Rugs. — I  use  the  single 
crochet,  making  an  ovel  rug,  and  anyone 
used  to  crocheting  understands  that.  It 
is  difficult  without  experience  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  keep  this  work  flat.  I  make  two 
stitches  in  the  same  mesh  around  the 
circular  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  rug. 
When  finished  I  find  steaming  these  rugs 
and  pulling  them  in  place  while  damp 
helps.  These  rugs  wash  and  wear  in¬ 
definitely  and  always  look  well.  The 
blue  rug  I  have  spoken  of  is  crocheted  in 
this  way :  Very  light  for  the  middle,  then 
next  shade  deeper,  then  next  shade  deep¬ 
er  still.  When  I  get  it  about  12x26  I 
crochet  a  little  black  in.  I  went  once 
around  with  black  with  mine  which  _  is 
very  nice,  now  once  or  twice  around  with 
more  blue.  Next  I  put  some  in  just  the 
light  color  as  it  comes  from  the  store 
about  four  inches  of  that,  then  more  blue 
and  a  line  of  black  around,  then  two  rows 
or  so  of  blue,  then  a  border  of  navy  of 
about  two  inches  or  more  just  as  you 
have. 

I  use  the  wooden  rug  hooks  one  can 
buy  at  the  department  store  or  notion 
counter.  I  have  made  a  number  of  these 
rugs.  One  kind  in  particular  that  sells 
well  during  the  Summer  months  is  the 
porch  rug.  Crochet  a  great  big  green 
center.  What  your  dye  envelope  calls  for 
is  bright  green ;  this  makes  a  very  pretty 
green  not  using  the  bleach.  Just  wash 
material  and  dye  according  to  directions 
on  package  of  dye,  and  then  crochet  a 
big  edge  of  material  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  store,  without  bleach  or  dye,  then  a 
border  of  green.  One  can  work  up  so 
many  colors  and  combinations  of  color 
after  having  had  a  little  experience.  This 
material  looks  so  pretty  worked  into  a 
rug,  and  your  material  is  so  inexpensive, 
one  could  make  rugs  for  each  room  in 
the  house  in  the  colors  they  like  best. 
One  doesn’t  always  have  to  tell  what  the 
material  is  and  where  one  gets  it,  so  one 
can  keep  the  secret,  therefore  the  mon¬ 
opoly.  MRS.  A.  S.  F. 


To  break  a  cold  harmlessly  and  in  a 
hurry  try  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet.  And 
for  headache.  The  action  of  Aspirin  is 
very  efficient,  too,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  even  rheumatism  and  lumba¬ 
go  !  And  there’s  no  after  effect ;  doctors 
give  Aspirin  to  children — often  infants. 
Whenever  there's  pain,  think  of  As¬ 
pirin.  The  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
Bayer  on  the  box  and  on  every  tablet. 
All  druggists,  with  jo-oven  directions ! 

Physicians  prescribe  Bayer  Aspirin; 
it  does  NOT  affect  the  heart 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoacetieaeidester  of  Salieylieacid 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  onee  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  Yrou  walk,  piny, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Retain  the  Charm 
Of  Girlhood 
A  Clear  Sweet  Skin 

Cuticura 

Will  Help  You 

Use  Cuticura  Soap  Every  Day 


Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers 

Ono  Barrel  Dishes — Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains  not 
less  than  1C  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce 
dishes/platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.,  $5.50.  Factory  im¬ 
perfections.  Same  on  decorated,  $9,  If  freight  is  over 
$1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHINA  CO.,  Dept.  J.  Boston.  Mass. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  SWSfJUSK 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 
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The  Household  Painter 


Another  Chilblain  Cure 

I  have  used  the  following  cure  for  chil¬ 
blains  with  great  success  for  several 
years.  It  is,  equal  parts  of  ammonia 
(household),  turpentine,  linseed  oil.  Put 
altogether  and  bottle  and  shake  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  may  be  applied  to  frosted 
parts  as  needed,  ruth  L.  iioppexstedt. 


by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Ayrshires  on  Hills 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  undoubtedly  the 
cow  for  the  hill  farms,  especially  if  they 
are  in  a  latitude  that  lias  a  severe  Win¬ 
ter.  Being'  natives  of  '  Scotland,  that 
rough  country  with  so  harsh  a  climate, 
they  seem  in  their  element  when  they  en¬ 
counter  the  same  conditions  here.  Com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  Holsteins,  they  are 
somewhat  smaller  and  much  more  active. 
They  will  climb  the  steepest  hillside, 
grazing  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  will  stay  on  the  level  spaces  and  if 
she  cannot  find  good  pasture  easy  she  will 
rarely  look  for  it  but  leave  it  to  her  mas¬ 
ter  to  make  up  for  it  in  feed.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  is  always  busy  and  will  live  ivell 
where  a  Holstein  would  go  hungry. 

The  Holstein  may  give  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  but  the  Ayrshire  will  make 
up  for  it  in  butterfat.  She  will  not  test 
so  high  in  butterfat  as  the  Jersey  but  she 
gives  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  and  will 


rail  or  barb  with  about  five  strands  and 
wide  board  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the 
present  time,  with  such  good  brands  of 
woven  wire  on  the  market  much  of  that 
annoyance  can  be  eliminated.  We  once 
let  our  flock  run  with  the  dairy  cows,  but 
this  was  a  mistake,  and  a  much  better 
plan  would  be  to  fence  off  a  separate  pas¬ 
ture.  When  running  with  the  cows,  they 
keep  the  grass  nipped  down  so  close,  the 
cattle  suffer  feed  shortage. 

Of  course  I  don’t  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  north 
country,  to  go  into  this  on  a  large  scale  ; 
simply  take  it  up  as  a  side  line  for  a 
time,  and  am  sure  it  would  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  quite  materially  those  large  feed 
bills,  which  have  been  such  a  bugbear  to 
many  farmers,  in  recent  years. 

While  out  in  Monroe  County  a  few 
years  ago,  assisting  in  the  Fall  fruit 
harvest,  I  noticed  many  large  barns, 
such  as  predominate  here  in  Lewis  Coun- 


,S 'ally  of  Suydam,  Four-year-old  Ayrshire 


Lady  Valentine,  18-months-old 

endure  hardships  and  harsh  A\ inters 
which  would  trouble  a  Jersey. 

As  for  looks,  with  their  beautifully 
formed  bodies,  red  spots  on  white  or 
white  on  red  as  the  case  may  be,  per¬ 
fectly  shaped  horns,  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression,  they  make  a  herd  that  any  own¬ 
er  may  well  be  proud  of.  If  you  have  hill 
pastures  and  cold  Winters  and  care  for 
cows,  you  will  do  well  to  give  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  a  trial.  mayme  o.  Thomson. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Raising  for  Profit 

Sheep  raising  as  an  industry  while  it 
was  followed  to  quite  an  extent  by  the 
farmers  of  Northern  New  York  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  has  virtually  disap¬ 
peared  in  recent  years.  Throughout  this 
wonderful  dairy  section  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  rolling,  hilly,  stony  pasture  lands, 
that  are  ill  adapted  to  the  pasturing  of 
dairy  cows,  but  would  make  good  sheep 
grazing  land.  By  starting  gradually, 
keeping  only  a  few  ewes,  thus  keeping  the 
initial  expense  to  a  minimum,  in  a  few 
Years  a  fair-sized  flock  may  be  had. 

On  many  farms  some  outbuilding  could 
be  repaired,  at  trifling  expense,  which 
would  make  very  good  quarters,  as  it  is 
not  essential  they  should  be  extra  warm, 
but  the  stable  should  be  well  lighted  and 
dry,  with  plenty  of  bedding 

The  matter  of  fencing  is  quite  a  serious 
problem  to  consider.  Fences  were  either 


Daughter  of  Sally  of  Suydam 

ty.  As  a  rule  these  farmers  had  prac¬ 
tically  gone  out  of  the  dairy  business, 
keeping  only  one  or  two  cows,  but  many 
of  them  had  good-sized  flocks  of  sheep  and 
were  getting  good  results 

In  the  old  cheese  factory  days  diversi¬ 
fied  farming  was  largely  followed  here 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  but 
this  condition  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  until  now  we  have  almost  a 
solid  unit  of  one-crop  farmers,  having 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  price  fixing  of 
their  product. 

But  this  is  getting  away  from  the  sheep 
question.  It  might  be  too  experimental 
in  some  locations,  but  knowing  that  it 
was  largely  followed  here  in  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  at  one  time,  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  successfully  followed 
again.  Charles  l.  stiles. 

Rural  School  Improvement 
Society 

Some  Minutes  from  the  Annual  Meeting 
December  12 
Part  I 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Courthouse  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  IVe  have  met  here  to¬ 
gether  six  times,  which  is  enough  to  give 
certain  fellow  members  a  familiar  look, 
and  bring  a  homelike  atmosphere  of  the 
country  school  itself  to  the  polished  As¬ 
sembly  Room,  its  long  churcli-like  seats 
glimmering  under  white  globes  of  light 
against  the  dimness  outside  of  a  genuine 
country  snowstorm.  Syracuse  is  not 


thinking  of  us,  but  through  the  deep  wide 
windows  we  can  see  her  traffic  struggling 
past  in  the  blinding  flakes.  The  big  com¬ 
fortable  room  is  rapidly  filling. 

There  is  to  be  a  good-sized  meeting  here 
in  spite  of  the  weather.  I  counted  75  at 
the  door,  and  thought  that  the  limit,  but 
there  were  over  100  present  before  the 
president  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
10 :30.  Only  one  well-known  face  is 
absent.  II.  W.  Colling  wood,  founder  of 
this  organization,  and  champion  of  the 
boy  and  girl  of  the  country  school  will 
never  be  with  us  again  in  person.  We 
hope  that  his  spirit  is  vested  in  us. 

‘  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  fight  against  all 
odds  in  a  great  cause.  It  is  better  to 
go  on  fighting  to  the  last  ditch,  and  lose, 
than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.”  Those 
were  his  words. 

The  morning  meeting  being  primarily 
for  organization,  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  community  supper  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  and  play,  “The  Anyville 
School  Case,”  and  notice  is  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon.  A.  D. 
Ostrander,  secretary,  reads  the  minutes 
of  last  year’s  meeting  and  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  For  the  purposes  of  registering 
the  attendance  it  is  desired  that  each 
member  or  visitor  write  name,  address, 
county,  township,  and  number  of  school 
district,  upon  the  blank  cards  that  are 
passed  to  the  audience.  Tiny  U.  S.  flags 
are  distributed  to  serve  as  badges.  This 
done,  the  attention  of  the  meeting  turns 
upon  resolutions.  Anderson  of  Wayne 
County  offers  the  first  suggestion,  which 
relates  to  bonds  issued  by  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Instead  of  running  on  for  50 
years  such  bonds  could  in  many  cases  be 
paid  within  a  very  small  time  limit.  This 
resolution  would  provide  for  payment 
whenever  money  became  available.  A  sec¬ 
ond  resolution  is  proposed  by  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall,  of  Pultneyville,  that  would  eliminate 
the  yearly  changing  of  text  books  and 
make  a  book  cover  five  years  of  service. 
These  movements  are  discussed  with 
spirit,  and  much  experience  creeps  into 
the  talk,  when  it  is  discovered  by  James 
G.  Greene  that  the  audience  has  failed  to 
make  a  resolution  of  congratulation  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devendorf,  who  have  re¬ 
cently  been  married.  Mr.  Greene  offers 
the  spectacle  of  the  busy  young  couple  at 
the  table,  Mrs.  Devendorf  contributing 
her  services  as  stenographer  to  the  cause 
of  rural  schools,  as  an  example  of  con¬ 
solidation  under  ideal  conditions.  A  wave 
of  merriment  rolls  over  the  room  and  for 
a  few  minutes  smiles  and  blushes  are  in 
order.  Then  President  Devendorf  rises, 
gavel  in  hand. 

The  delegates  from  each  county  have 
yet  to  be  chosen  for  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  It  is  suggested  that  all  per¬ 
sons  present  rise  as  the  name  of  their 
county  is  called  and  get  together  for  the 
choosing  of  a  delegate.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  quickly  and  saves  the  meet¬ 
ing  an  hour  of  precious  time.  A  commit¬ 
tee  for  supper  arrangements  is  appointed, 
and  those  who  intend  to  stay  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  rise  and  are  counted.  There 
are  over  70,  which  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  all  present,  as  last  year  hardly  more 
than  25  remained  in  town  for  the  next 
day’s  session.  It  is  noted  by  Pres.  Deven¬ 
dorf  that  we  have  with  us  a  member  of 
the  Grange  Committee  on  Education,  Mr. 
Torrey,  who  is  welcomed  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  old  and  much-respected  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Grange  meeting  which  convenes  tomorrow 
in  this  city  has  been  dated  so  as  to  give 
delegates  an  opportunity  to  visit  us. 

The  after-dinner  program  begins  with 
an  address  by  Pres.  Devendorf.  The 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has 
been  incorporated.  It  is  to  be  _a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  all  funds  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  good  of  the  rural 
school,  such  as  the  printing  of  a  periodi¬ 
cal  called  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  and 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  Legislature. 
Pres.  Devendorf  turns  the  story  of  the 
country  school  into  an  allegory. 

The  R.  S.  I.  S  is  defined  as  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  country  school  districts,  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  its  aim  and  function  being  to 
hold  the  country  school  for  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Many  subscriptions  are  received  for 
its  monthly  paper,  The  Little  Red  School- 
house,  and  it  was  stated  that  material  for 
copy  would  be  gratefully  received.  “Send 
it  to  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  is 
about  to  become  a  new  slogan. 

The  address  given  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Cornwall,  of  Pultneyville,-  candidate  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  holds 
the  attention  of  all.  Mrs.  Cornwall’s 
face  is  worth  straining  one’s  eyes  across 
a  great  room  to  see,  a  sweet  face,  a  clever 
face,  full  of  sympathy  for  children  every¬ 
where.  Her  subject  is  “The  Dalton 
Plan.”  “Great  good  may  come  from  the 
work  of  improving  the  curriculum,”  says 
she.  “Long  division  made  me  cry.  It  is 
often  hard  to  make  sure  that  the  other 
person  understands  the  thing  the  same 
as  you  do.  Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  a 
class  in  long  division  and  ask  all  kinds  of 
questions  as  we  go  along.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  children  ask  questions.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  your  school,  or  you 
would  iot  be  here.  There  are  two  parts 
to  this  problem  of  improvement,  inside 
and  outside.  So  far  our  efforts  have 
been  to  improve  the  building,  because 
that  is  the  part  we  understand  best.  We 
have  built  schools  as  we  would  build  fac¬ 
tories,  equipped  like  Ford’s  for  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  thought  that  a  teacher 
could  teach  ten  children  as  well  as  she 
does  one  if  they  all  learn  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way. 


“The  Dalton  plan  does  away  with 
class  work.  The  trouble  has  always  been 
that  the  children  have  been  obliged  to 
wait  for  each  other.  They  are  in  each 
other's  way.  Under  the  Dalton  plan 
each  pupil  is  given  an  outline  for  a 
week’s  work  in  all  the  subjects.  The 
teacher  is  there  to  help  the  pupils — not 
to  drive  them,  and  the  child  is  free  to 
move  about  and  consult  books.  When  the 
pupil  completes  this  work,  there  is  a  con¬ 
ference  between  teacher  and  pupil.  If 
he  knows  his  lesson  there  will  be  a  be¬ 
ginning  made  on  the  next  week’s  assign¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  time  wasted  sitting 
on  the  bench.  Some  pupils  complete  the 
course  in  seven  months,  others  take  15 
months.  The  present  program  is  very 
unfair  to  the  slow  child  as  well  as  to  the 
fast  one.  It  is  like  putting  the  good 
steady  plow  horse  on  the  race  track,  and 
asking  the  race  horse  to  plow,  and  trying 
to  standardize  them  to  the  same  type. 

“One  of  the  evils  of  standardization  is 
the  ‘mob  ■spirit.’  We  have  few  leaders. 
The  leader  cannot  be  just  like  the  others. 
He  has  to  be  some  one  different,  that  can 
be  looked  up  to.  Standardization  does 
not  produce  leadership.  The  Dalton  plan 
seems  to  me  a  wonderful  chance  for  the 
country  school.  The  founder,  who  was 
once  a  country  school  teacher,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Children’s  University  of 
New  York  City.” 

Mrs.  Cornwall  talks  at  some  length 
about  text  books.  Is  arithmetic  taught 
as  a  practical  subject  or  as  a  puzzle?  Is 
the  same  subject  taught  in  six  ways? 
Has  the  spelling  book  large  print?  Is 
use  made  of  the  spelling  rules?  Geogra¬ 
phies  as  a  rule  are  messy  and  indefinite. 
All  school  books  are  not  honestly  made. 
The  material  is  the  cheapest  obtainable, 
and  the  binding  worthless.  School  pa¬ 
trons  should  protest.  Can  Latin  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
with  some  other  subject  of  equal  cul¬ 
tural  value.  How  about  a  course  called  . 
“The  World  We  Live  In,”  consisting  of 
geology,  chemistry  (ancient),  microbes 
(biology),  and  a  training  in  oral  expres- - 
siort?  Having  put  these  ideas  in  our 
minds,  Mrs.  Cornwall  winds  up  her  lec¬ 
ture  with  the  terse  advice  : 

“The  king  pin  of  the  school  district  is 
the  trustee.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
power.  When  you  go  home  find  the  best 
man  in  the  district  for  trustee,  and  make 
him  take  it.”  Mrs.  Cornwall’s  address  in 
full  will  appear  in  next  month’s  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse,  but  the  audience  does 
not  want  her  to  leave  so  soon.  “If  it 
were  not  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  I  should  not  be  here  today,”  she 
tells  us.  “His  great  work  must  go  on.” 
There  are  many  questions  asked  and 
answered.  Anderson,  of  Wayne  County, 
quotes  from  President  Coolidge :  “What 
are  you  doing  in  character  building?”  and 
this  question  is  given  Mrs.  Cornwall.  We 
are  told  that  ethics  cannot  be  taught 
separately  from  books,  but  from  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  must  come  through  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  Prof.  George 
Forbes,  Rochester,  psychologist,  says  the 
only  way  to  get  a  boy  to  tell  the  truth 
is  to  give  him  a  chance.  A  rising  vote 
of  thanks  is  given  Mrs.  Cornwall,  but 
another  question  is  ready  for  her.  Here 
is  a  boy  who  has  reached  the  limit  of 
his  capacity  for  education  at  the  fifth 
grade.  He  never  reads,  but  mechanical 
work  on  the  tractor  is  as  an  open  book  to 
him.  Is  there  any  way  of  enlarging  his 
capacity  for  study?  Mrs.  Cornwall  re¬ 
minds  the  audience  that  “Education 
comes  through  the  hands  as  well  as 
through  the  eyes.  There  are  two  classes 
of  education — mechanical  and  mental. 
This  boy’s  school  work  should  be  arranged 
so  that  he  could  use  his  hands. 

“The  Dalton  Plan”  in  book  form  may 
be  found  at  the  Albany  Library,  and 
costs  about  $1.75.  Simply  wi-ite  the 
State  Library  and  mention  this  book,  says 
Mrs.  Cornwall. 

Attorney  Leon  A.  Plum,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  next  called  upon  as  having  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Brockport  school  case.  He 
is  followed  by  Attroney  B.  II.  Chase,  of 
Massena,  and  much  legal  knowledge  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  audience,  as 
one  member  remarked,  “free  of  charge.” 
Federal  Judge  Dunham  who  is  the  last 
speaker  on  the  afternoon  program  must 
be  brief,  as  it  is  already  five  o’clock.  Ilis 
remarks  come  as  a  mere  foretaste  of 
what  he  is  to  give  us  on  the  morrow,  but 
it  is  enough  to  show  us  that  one  of  the 
most  able  speakers  in  the  country  has 
come  back  to  add  his  support  to  the  little 
red  schoolhouse. 

Supper  is  served  to  80  members  who 
are  staying  over  for  the  next  day’s  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  church  supper  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  un¬ 
der  which  roof  one  also  finds  the  Mizpah 
Inn.  Back  at  the  Assembly  Room  in  the; 
Courthouse,  stage  curtains  are  being- 
hung  in  preparation  for  the  play,  “The 
Anyville  School  Case,”  given  at  eight 
o’clock.  The  play,  we  are  to  find,  is  good 
stuff,  with  a  real  honest-to-goodness  vein 
of  humor  running  through  the  tragedy  of 
an  enforced  consolidation.  It  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur,  a  delegate 
from  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  one  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  The  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse.  It  is  Mrs.  McArthur,  her¬ 
self,  who  hands  us  our  program,  and 
what  audience  could  ask  more? 

MRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


A  complicated  traffic  tangle  was 
caused  recently  by  a  lady  motorist  who 
signaled  that  she  was  about  to  turn  to 
the  right  and  did  so. — London  Opinion. 
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A  4-H  Sheep  Club  in  N.  Y. 
State 

When  the  Junior  Extension  Board  of 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  through  their  County 
Club  Agent,  Clarence  Johnson,  organized 
a  4-H  sheep  club  in  1923,  they  probably 
did  not  realize  that  this  club  would  be 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  largest  sheep 
clubs  in  the  State.  At  the  present  time 
this  club  has  an  eni’ollment  of  55  mem¬ 
bers.  The  membership  is  composed  of 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  20  years.  One  of  these  members  has 
been  a  sheep  club  member  six  years ;  13 
have  been  enrolled  for  five  years;  10  for' 
four  years;  11  for  three  years;  eight  for 
two  years,  and  12  of  them  have  been 
members  for  one  year. 

This  club  is  sponsored  by  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  This  bank  loans  money  to  the  club 
members  who  need  financial  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  breeding  stock.  In  the  Fall  of 
1924  and  again  in  1925  this  bank  offered 
a  purebred  ram  as  a  prize  to  the  cham¬ 
pion  sheep  club  member.  In  1926  and 
also  in  1927  they  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
members  of  the  club.  They  not  only  in¬ 
vited  the  members  but  requested  that 
their  father  attend  with  them. 

Over  one  hundred  club  members,  lead¬ 
er's  and  parents  attended  the  banquet 
held  on  December  2,  1927  in  the  Grange 
Hall  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  lax-gest  4-H  sheep 
club  banquets  ever  held  in  New  York 
J^tate.  At  this  banquet  speeches  wei'e 
heai'd  from  representatives  of  the  bank, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  other 
adults  present.  The  feature  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  typical  sheep  club  meeting 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
In  this  meeting  after  the  usual  business 
of  the  club  had  been  transacted,  one  of 
the  membei's,  Wilbur  Powell,  gave  a  talk 
on  “The  Conti’ol  and  Treatment  for 
Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep.”  (After  the 
meeting  several  men  expressed  that  they 
had  leaimed  a  gi'eat  deal  from  this  talk.) 
Their  local  leader,  Mr.  Arthur  Buchelew, 
gave  the  boys  a  talk  on  “Care  of  the  Ewe 
in  Lamb.”  They  adjoui-ned  with  every 
one  pronouncing  the  occasion  a  grand 
success.  The  officers  of  the  club  are : 

Pi'esident,  Wm.  Powei-s,  W.  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Gerald  Piper, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Cot¬ 
ter,  E.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

The  membei’s  of  this  club  own  at  the 
present  time  between  350  and  400  sheep, 
SO  per  cent  of  which  are  purebi'eds  which 
are  registered  in  the  club  members’  names. 
Every  year  they  show  between  40  and 
50  sheep  at  the  Ontario  County  Fair  and 
for  the  past  two  years  have  shown  sev¬ 
eral  head  in  4-H  club  classes  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fail’.  This  club  is  made  up 
of  membei's  from  a  great  many  different 
communities  in  the  county.  Even  though 
Some  of  thenx  live  a  great  distance  from 
any  given  center,  they  find  time  to  hold 
several  meetings  thi-oughout  the  yeax\ 
They  generally  meet  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  members.  Their  next  meeting  will 
be  held  during  the  first  part  of  January. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  really  getting 
a  gi’eat  deal  out  of  their  club  woi’k.  Be¬ 
sides  leaniing  something  about  the  sheep 
business  they  are  developing  in  other 
ways.  Through  their  club  activities  they 
are  developing  in  leadership  ability.  They 
are  assuming  responsibilities.  Through 
their  club  activities  and  exhibitions  at 
the  fairs  they  are  learning  the  value  of 
good  sportsmanship.  The  boys  and  girls 
hre  learning  many  things  and  at  the  same 
time  are  demonsti’ating  a  number  of  good 
practices  and  pi’inciples  to  the  old  folks. 
Mr.  Clai’ence  Johnson,  the  County  Leader, 
says  that  one  of  the  biggest  things  that 
the  club  is  doing  besides  helping  the 
members  is  that  it  is  demonstrating  the 
value  of  purebred  rams. 

JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

[Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  mai’ket  is  decidedly  in¬ 
active  on  most  produce.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  ordinai’y  quality  apples, 
cabbage,  cari’ots,  poor  lettuce,  and  all 
varieties  of  turnips.  The  celery  market 


is  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  condition  than 
during  any  preceding  time  in  recent  years 
with  quality  mostly  poor  to  ordinary  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorably  warm  weather.  Best 
marks  of  onions  are  firm  with  poor  in¬ 
active.  Potato  market  dull  and  inactive. 
All  good  quality  tomatoes  in  light  supply 
and  firm  demand. 

.Apples.  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
™lv0i  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade,  $1.35  to 
$i..8o ;  fancy,  large  sizes,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  un¬ 
graded,  7oc  to  $1.25  box ;  N.  H.,  2% -in. 
I!)?  lastly,  $3  bbl. ;  McIntosh  A  grade, 
?  A?  ’p3-2o  ;  fancy,  large  sizes,  $3.35 
$§.60;  ungraded,  $2  to  $2.60  box;  Me. 
At  olf  River,  A2y2-in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. 

fleets.  _ —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair;  native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  box. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand 
hght ;  Danish  native,  40  to  60c  box ;  N. 
Y.  sacked  locally,  75  to  85c  cwt. ;  native 
Savoys,  75c  to  $1.25  bbl.; 

Cauliflowei-. — Supplies  limited,  demand 
moderate;  Cali.,  crates,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
poor;  native  cut  off  washed  ord.,  35  to 
85c;  best,  $1  to  $1.10  box;  N.  Y.  cut  off, 
dirty,  50c  bskt ;  Cal.,  bchs,  few  best,  $3 ; 
poorer,  $1.50  crate. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor;  native  washed  and  trimmed,  18 
belis.  Pascal,  $1  to  $2 ;  few  fancy,  higher 
box;  A.  1.,  in  the  rough,  best,  $1.50  to  $2 
--3  crate;  Cal.,  crates,  few  sales,  $5. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de- 

,best  Cape  Cod’  $7-50  t0 
$9.o0  %-bbl.  box ;  poorer,  lower. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  light,  demand 
tair;  native  hothouse,  50  to  60e ;  cukes, 
$8  to  $12  box;  few  fancy,  higher;  Cal., 
lugs,  24  cukes,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair;  native  hothouse,  bbls.,  $1  to  $1.50 
b°x ;  Cal.  Iceberg.  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $1.50 
lo  !  poorer,  $1  crate ;  Ariz.,  crates, 
$3.o0  to  $4. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
limited;  100-lb.  sacks,  Yellows,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Ind.  and  Mich.,  and  best  N.  Y.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  poorer  N.  Y.,  $1 ;  few  natives, 
ord,  60c  to  $1  box. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited;  native  cut  off,  washed,  75c  to 
$1.25  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light;  Me  and  N.  B.,  Gr.  Mts.,  sacked 
locally,  $1.90  to  $1.95;  few  best,  $2 
100  lbs.  P 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate;  Va.,  35  to  75c  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  limited;  native  Blue  Hubbard,  $30 
to  $40  ton ;  $1.50  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited;  native  hothouse,  25  to  30c  lb.; 
Ohio,  hothouse,  $2.75  to  $3;  10-lb.  bskt. 
Fla.,  6-bskt  crates,  $5  to  $6.25;  Mex. 
lugs,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light ;  native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  35 
to  60c  box  ;  Out.  and  N.  B.  Ruta,  $1  to 
$1.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  quiet;  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $24; 
eastern.  $14.50  to  $15  ;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$17  to  $19  ton. 

Butter. — -Market  steady ;  creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  50c;  firsts,  42%  to  48c;  seconds,  41 
to  41%e  lb.;  storage  extras,  48c;  first, 
42  to  46c ;  seconds,  41  to  41%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady  -J  nearby  hen¬ 
neries  brown  extras,  62c ;  mixed  colors, 
61c ;  white  extras,  58c  doz. ;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  58c ;  ungraded,  35  to  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady ;  twins  extras 
fresh,  28  to  28%c ;  firsts  fresh,  26  to 
27c ;  extras  held,  28  to  29c ;  firsts  held, 
26  to  27c  lb. 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottle,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb.  " . $0.60 @ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @ 

Gathered . 45  @ 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 44(d) 

Ducks,  lb . . 35 @ 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04(d) 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@ 

Apples,  table,  doz . 30  @ 

Cooking,  lb . 06  @ 

Grapes,  lb . 12  @ 

Carrots,  bek.  of  4  to  6 . 10@ 

Celery,  root  . 10  (if 

Cauliflower,  head  . 15@ 

String  beans,  lb . 20@ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 25@ 

Peas,  lb . 25 @ 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  @ 

Onions,  lb . 04(b) 

Cabbage,  lb . 03(d) 

Cranberries,  qt . 20@ 


.29 

.62 

.42 

.90 

.65 

.45 

.48 

.40 

.04 

.06 

.25 

.60 

.10 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.35 

.25 


.15 

.05 

.04 

.25 


A  well-meaning  pedestrian  said  to  a 
man  who  was  employed  to  advertise  on 
the  street :  “Pardon  me,  but  do  you 
know  that  your  sandwich  boards  are 
turned  wrong  side  but?”  “Sure,  I  know 
it,”  was  the  snappy  reply.  “Yer  don’t 
suppose  I’m  goin’  to  work  in  me  lunch 
hour,  do  yer?” — Boston  Transcript. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  Wis. 


J  DEI 


Bulls,  cows,  lieifevs,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Beal  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 


FOR 
SALE 

sired  by  Kookee  Combination,  whose  dam  KookeeDeKol 
2d  made  in  five  consecutive  lactation  periods,  five  7-ciay 
records  from  31  to  36  lbs.  butter,  each  above  700  lbs. 
milk  and  whose  sire’s  dam  produced  23,212.5  lbs.  of 
i. 32%  milk  in  a  year,  and  from  good  producing  dams 
with  seven-day  records  from  15  lbs.  butter  at  2  years  to 
above  30  lbs.  at  5  years.  Herd  accredited. 

Starkdale  Farm  James  Stark  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


ULUS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH  5Kff”?£3j 

for  immediate  service.  These  Herefords  are  founded 
on  the  best  blood  obtainable.  Prize  winners  for  sale  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Schenectady,  N.  r. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.a  Sussex  County 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock — All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  M0RT0NVILLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE-TWO  REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

aged  1  and  IV2  years.  Good  individuals.  Sired 
by  Imp.  Gov.  11  of  the  Ruettes,  A.  R.  and  his 
Son,  out  of  A.  R.  Dams— $125  and  $100. 
Apply  to 

SPRING  FARM,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 
At  Farmer’s  Price 

CHEDCO  DEBORAH 

Dropped  January  7th,  1935,  Four  Months  Fresh 

SIRE:  Cramond  Horatius  81661.  Double  Grandson  Imp. 
King  of  the  May. 

DAM:  Forestdale  Deanie  Girl,  7737.80  lbs.  Milk.  157.61 
Ids.  Butter  Fat  Class  G. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 


BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13.625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Farmer’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PMILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WJtu  F,iMt  (t  g  ,H  tl  (  rkHi  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


Chenango  Co. 


New  York 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  c.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


Fp  rra  le tor  killing  rats,  hunt- 
1011  ulo  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00:  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 

jjfeiSr*  FFRDCTQ  Either  color  or  sex. 
I  V. Vint  I  O  Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  EEEFEK  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALK  2  5  O  ^ian'-pT  RABBITS 

Checkered  Black  ami  Grey,  2  to  10  months.,  *2  to  $20. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LIVINGSTON  BABBITRY, 
No.  I,  Livingston,  N.  Y.  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  Ss,?°;s  woldY; 

For  Sale-Bred  Toggs.and  Nub.F0ekbd 

and  Mai'.,  $20  and  $35.  ABRAM  8.  THOMAS,  New  Oenville,  P». 
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REDUCE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  Imported  direct 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS. 


SWINE 


3 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 
Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE1; 37 

F.  VI.  l’attington  «fc  Son  -  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready.  - 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Heal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood 

II,  C,  «fc  II,  11,  HAltPESlILNO  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  Service  Boars.  Airedale  Puppies. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SlUDifSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  New  York 

crester  warn  wssssssr-sast-sss 

Pure  bred,  S6.00,  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

PHFSHIRF*!  Registered.  The  pig  to  please  the 
palate.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sjlvania,  Pa. 


fihotHof  Whiffle  Service  boars,  Fall  gilts,  Spring 
UIICOICI  milled  pigs.  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  CLOCW.AND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Ol  FI  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  *18.75  each. 

■  ■■  v  1  Unrelated  pairs,  $35.  Large,  thrifty, 
easy  feeding,  quick  growing  stock.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  r. 

PIGS-PiGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  — THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  *4.00  each.  4  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  *6.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


W  hy  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshireand 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D’ 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


FOR 

SALE 


QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each- 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.35  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites.  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

all  blocky  pigs— large  type  stock 

6  to  7  wks.  aid,  $4. 00  8  t«  10  wks.  old,  $4. 50 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Crates  supplied  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBUKN,  MAS*. 


DOGS 


1 


PlIPPIFS  Ready  t°  Ship 

^  *  A  1  M—i  U  Eligible  to  Registry 

English  Shepherd,  males,  *10.00  each:  females,  *5. 0O.» 
Pomeranians,  males,  one  black,  one  chocolate,  *85  each. 
Wire-haired  Fox  Terrier,  male,  *35;  females,  *15-*30. 
INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

FOX  TERRtER  PUPPIES 

for  real  protection,  a  smooth  haired  Fox  Terrier  best 
rat,  pet  or  wateh  dog.  The  dog  with  a  Human  Brain. 
WM.  J.  HELMKE,  1224  Brinekcrhoflf  Avenue,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Newfoundland  nilDC  Females, 
REGISTERED  rUrO  $25.00 

BOON  TON,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED 
Cl.AHK  FARM 


Swce°.‘.c^srh8.:dn.d  PUPS  and  DOGS  NaK,bsora 

Farmers’  Prices.  MAPLE  GROVE  FA  RMS ,  Pope  Mills ,  N.  Y. 

Hnllia  Pnnniac the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

bOIIIBrUppieScLOVERNOOK  KENNELS  ■  Chamtarskm g.  Pt. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSO*  gROS.,  Grove  City,  1>». 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  POPS— the  intelligent  kind  Male 
O  S10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me.’ 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  ™ 

We  ship  on  approval.  F.  L.  CROWE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

BCMT111,1;'  15  mos'  Poiice  *30.  Thorobred 
Bird  Dogs,  U/n  mos.,  *15.  MINNIE  DA WS0N.  Tuckerlon.  N.J 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

English  setters— fine  holiday  gift 

ELMER  SPAULDING-  -  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y 

BOSTON  MALE  PUPS  KSVat 

POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  S2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  ork  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  24,  1927 


In  Foreign  Fields  and  Markets 


quantities;  and  since  goats,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  some  other  animals,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  ravenous  feeders,  the  care¬ 
taker  should  see  that  none  of  them  get 
more  than  the  alloted  amount  each  should 
receive. 


OLD  ROMAN"  ROAD  ;  THE  MORGAN  LIVE 

stock;  king's  farm  near  Windsor 

CASTLE  ;  GIANT  GRAPEVINE. 

The  American  farmers  traveled  along 
an  old  Roman  road  still  a  main  highway 
into  Scotland.  This  road  was  built  1,850 
years  ago  and  some  of  the  original  is  still 
in  existence,  very  high  in  the  middle  and 
liaved  with  stone  blocks.  But  the  modern 
road  is  smoothly  concreted  like  most 
English  highways.  In  fact  the  road  sys¬ 
tem  is  excellent,  giving  good  transporta¬ 
tion  from  most  farms.  Narrowness  is  the 
great  drawback.  Often  the  sides  are  high 
and  steep  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
two  cars  to  pass.  Fortunately  motor  cars 
as  jret  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States.  Cars  sell 
higher  in  Europe.  Taxes  amount  to  about 
$100  for  a  machine  of  medium  horse¬ 
power  and  gasoline  is  50  per  cent  higher. 
Many  machines  of  American  make  are 
seen.  Some  English  makes  are  popular 
because  of  low  rated  horsepower,  which 
reduces  the  tax. 

JERSEYS  AND  BIG  HOGS 
The  farm  tourists  stopped  at  the  400- 
acre  farm  of  J.  I*.  Morgan.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing  and  the  visitors  made  only  a  short 
stay  to  look  over  the  herd  of  Jersey  and 
Shorthorn  cows  and  the  pens  of  the  larg¬ 
est  hogs  they  had  seen  anywhere.  These 
were  of  the  Large  Yorkshire  breed,  not  so 
popular  as  the  Middle  Yorkshire,  the 
bacon  breed,  but  a  favorite  where  heavy 
weight  is  desired.  There  was  the  usual 
welcome,  five  o'clock  tea  which  confronts 
the  invited  tourists  at  every  visit  in  this 

country.  .  „  ,  „ 

The  Morgan  farm  is  called  M  allha  1. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  with  gravel  sub¬ 
soil,  well  suited  for  grass,  grain  and  root 
crops.  Although  only  a  few  miles  out  ot 
London,  the  district  is  secluded  and  has 
some  of  the  finest  rural  scenery  noticed 
by  the  tourists.  The  land  is  gently  slop- 
ing  and  with  park-like  appearance,  laige 
trees  and  shady  groves  vary  the  outlook. 
There  are  quiet  walks,  shady  forest  drive¬ 
ways,  while  the  fields  and  pastures  them- 
selves  look  almost  like  lawns,  ith  then 
thick,  luxuriant  growth  and  a  rich  green¬ 
ness  hardly  seen  elsewhere  than  m  Eng¬ 
land.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  farm  buildings  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  on  a  business  farm.  No  wood  has 
been  used  in  construction  of  the  cow 
barns,  even  the  partitions  and  tie-up  aie 
of  metal,  with  brick  or  cement  floors. 
There  is  electric  light  and  power  m  all 
the  buildings.  A  light  railway  runs 
through  the  piggery,  saving  labor  m  han¬ 
dling  feed  and  in  cleaning  up.  lhe  small 
pastures  outside  the  pig  pens  afford  free 
range  for  the  animals  and  they  go  out 
every  month  in  the  year.  Water  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  separate  basins  with  faucets  for 

each  cow.  ,  ,  ±1  .  ., 

Next  to  the  weighty  hogs  the  visitors 
admired  the  flock  of  130  sheep.  They  are 
high  class  Southdowns  which  have  been 
bred  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  standard 
of  uniformity,  and  include  a  good  many 
prize  winning  animals. 

The  hogs  are  bred  to  show  well  laid 
clean  shoulders,  thick  backs  and  loins. 
They  are  deep  ribbed,  short  legged  and 
fleshy  on  the  hams.  They  seem  to  be  a 
.quick  growing  type  for  such  large  ani¬ 
mals.  The  visitors  were  interested  m 
the  aged  Jersey  bull,  “General  Cowslip, 
now  in  his  sixteenth  year  and  living  on 
his  past  but  his  name  appears  m  the 
list  of  pedigree  stock  the  world  over, 
a  fine  old  chap,  a  true  typical  Jersey  and 
still  alert,  energetic  and  active.  Consid¬ 
erable  numbers  of  his  stock  have  been 
shipped  to  American  buyers. 

ROYAL  FARM  AT  WINDSOR 
It  was  no  doubt  a  special  privilege  that 
the  American  farmers  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  king's  dairy  farm  near  Windsor. 
This  is  a  large  establishment  intended  to 
supply  dairy  and  poultry  products  for  the 
royal  household,  which  resides  part  ot 
the  year  at  Windsor  Castle.  Despite  the 
ornamental  lay-out  of  the  farm  it  is 
strictly  a  practical  affair  with  no  great 
regard  for  some  of  the  tine  points  of  mod- 
ern  farming ;  in  fact,  the  visitors  were 
not  particularly  impressed  with  the  live 
stock  nor  with  the  methods  employed. 
Apparently  much  handsomer  and  more 
highly  bred  animals  could  be  found  on 
scores  of  farms  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  cows  while  of  definite  breeds,  mostly 
Jerseys  and  Shorthorns,  seemed  to  have 
been  bought  as  good  milkers  rather  than 
as  show  animals.  The  buildings  were 
reasonably  well  equipped  but  scarcely 
up  to  date  in  some  ways.  For  instance, 
until  recent  years,  the  milk  was  not 
separated,  but  was  set  for  cream  in  large 
porcelain  basins  which  are  still  in  posi¬ 
tion,  ready  for  emergency  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed.  The  dairy  room  is  a  small  place 
only  a  few  feet  square.  The  feeding  ra¬ 
tion  includes  quantities  of  grain  which 
some  of  the  visitors  thought  rather  lib¬ 
eral,  but  the  manager  asserted  that  the 
herd  was  in  excellent  health  and  free 
from  troubles  as  are  likely  to  result  from 
high  feeding.  Poultry  on  the  royal  farm 
was  a  mixed  utility  lot,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  great  many  of  the  Sussex  fowls, 
good  meat  breed  resembling  a  small  Light 
Brahma.  The  Sussex  has  blood  of  this 
breed  in  its  make-up,  also  that  of  the  old 
English  Dorking  breed.  It  shows  light 
legs  and  skin  and  yields  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  white  meat,  according  to  Poultry 


Manager  Gilbert.  Perhaps  the  best  stock 
of  any  kind,  as  the  visitors  saw  it,  was 
the  flock  of  Barneveldt  fowls,  evidently 
well  bred,  and  handsome  with  their 
patches  of  black  and  white ;  a  vigorous 
breed  rather  larger  than  the  Leghorn 
and  producing  a  rather  large  and  dark 
colored  egg  that  is  in  favor  in  the 
English  market  and  for  home  use. 

THE  BIG  VINE 

"Windsor  Castle  itself  is  not  far  from 
the  farm  and  the  Americans  found  it  full 
of  interest,  with  its  paintings  by  famous 
artists,  its  highly  ornamental  rooms  of 
state  and  its  historical  relics  of  many 
kinds. 

From  the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court 
was  presented  a  fine  view  of  the  English 
countryside.  The  visitors,  being  farmers, 
were  more  impressed  with  the  famous 
grapevine  which  grows  in  a  glass  house  in 
the  garden.  This  vine  is  about  175  years 
old.  The  stem  is  13  in.  round  and  the 
principal  branch  is  over  100  ft.  in  length. 
The  vine  has  been  known  to  produce  as 
many  as  2,200  bunches  each  weighing 


When  starting  young  kids  on  calf  meal 
it  is  very  important  that  you  start  with 
less  than  one  teaspoonful,  increasing  the 
amount  as  the  kid  seems  to  demand,  but 
never  give  more  than  two  tablespoons  at 
any  one  feeding.  Always  take  care  that 
the  meal  is  perfectly  cooked,  and  not 
simply  scalded. 

At  the  age  of  seven  months  we  would 
discontinue  the  calf  meal  and  give  grain 
and  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa.  You  will  get 
good  results  from  a  mixture  of  oats, 
cracked  corn  and  bran,  and  we  feed  in 
our  own  herd  the  regular  milk  rations 
used  largely  by  the  best  dairymen ;  our 
success  in  bringing  up  our  own  kids  with 
practically  no  loss  whatever  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  methods  used  here  are 
correct,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  possible  to 
get.  Calf  meal  mixed  with  bran  and  fed 
dry  gives  us  better  results  than  when  the 
meal  is  made  into  gruel  and  given  in 
liquid  form.  Try  the  dry  feed  and  stop 
at  once  the  gruel,  and  see  if  the  doe  does 
not  make  rapid  gains.  If  she  does  not, 
then  we  would  advise  you  to  dose  her  for 


Pen  of  Three  Southdown  Ewe  Lambs,  Prize  Winners,  at  Essex,  England,  Show 


The  Great  Vine,  in  Hampton  Court  Gardens.  England.  This  TFos  Planted  in  1768 

and  Carries  up  to  800  Punches 


from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  The  variety  is  Black 
Hamburg,  and  large  quantities  of  that 
variety,  assumed  to  be  the  product  of 
the  vine  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  tour¬ 
ists.  There  are  larger  vines  in  England 
as  to  extent  of  branches  but  no  other 
so  large  around  the  stem.  Even  this  vine 
is  not  so  large  as  the  famous  Mission 
grapevine  in  Southern  California. 

G.  B.  F. 


Ailing  Goat 

I  have  a  seven-months-old  doe,  pure¬ 
bred  Nubian,  I  prize  very  highly.  I  feed 
her  a  quart  of  calf  meal  porridge  and 
goat's  milk  twice  a  day,  also  clover  hay 
and  what  grain  she  would  eat.  Last  night 
she  had  a  fit ;  her  head  drawn  back  to 
her  backbone,  legs  thrashing.  She  filled 
up  with  gas  to  a  terrible  size.  I  gave 
her  soda,  followed  by  hot  salts,  and  an 
enema.  The  gas  left  but  she  still  does 
not  have  any  control  of  her  legs,  still 
draws  her  head.  Can  3rou  tell  me  what 
it  is?  Can  she  be  cured  and  have  I  been 
feeding  her  wrong?  I  tried  to  wean  her 
and  she  went  down  to  a  rack  of  bones  in 
two  weeks,  so  I  gave  it  back  to  her.  She 
does  not  seem  to  eat  or  drink  enough  out 
side  of  her  porridge.  F.  B.  G. 

Belmar,  N.  J. 

I  would  suspect  your  trouble  is  over¬ 
feeding  with  calf  meal,  which  is  highly 
concentrated,  and  must  be  fed  very  spar¬ 
ingly  or  bad  results  often  follow. 

Raising  kids  by  hand  is  an  easy  matter 
if  proper  foods  are  given  in  the  correct 


worms,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  especially  so  if  you  have  not  already 
given  her  something  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Get  from  your  druggist  one  ounce  of 
finely  powdered  bluestone  and  dissolve 
this  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water ;  see  that 
every  bit  of  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
before  using,  and  when  cold  give  of  this 
mixture  two  ounces  to  a  kid  seven  months 
old.  Goats  older  than  this  can  stand  a 
little  more,  and  a  full-grown  goat  weigh¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  or  more  can  take  3%  to  four 
ounces.  Let  the  goat  stand  squarely  up¬ 
on  her  feet,  and  with  a  hard  rubber 
syringe  drench  slowly,  taking  great  care 
not  to  strangle  the  animal,  as  death  will 
result  if  much  of  this  remedy  finds  it  way 
into  the  lungs.  Do  not  elevate  the  head 
above  the  shoulders,  and  you  won’t  have 
any  trouble.  Repeat  in  10  days ;  this 
should  end  your  troubles  so  far  as  stom¬ 
ach  worms  are  concerned,  but  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  on  giving  the  medicine  at 
least  twice  each  year,  Spring  ifnd  Fall, 
to  all  goats  of  all  ages.  In  this  way 
you  keep  ahead  of  the  deadly  worms 
which  cost  farmers  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  feed. 

It  is  strange,  but  a  fact  nevertheless, 
that  people  who  keep  goats  and  sheep  will 
allow-  them  to  be  eaten  alive  with  stomach 
worms  when  they  may  be  kept  in  check 
at  least,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Milestone  treatment.  Sheep 
especially  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
these  pests,  and  the  losses  to  the  farm 
flocks  throughout  the  State  are  very 
great.  Various  forms  of  worm  remedies 
have  been  used  here,  but  we  have  proven 


to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  blue- 
stone  remedy  is  the  best  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  our  own  flocks,  both  sheep  and 
goats,  get  a  dose  at  least  once  each 
month  from  the  time  they  come  in  off  the 
pastures  until  they  begin  to  show  signs 
of  getting  heavy  with  young.  After  such 
times  we  do  not  dose  them  for  worms  as 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  give  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  best  time  to  dispose  of 
worms  is  early  in  the  Fall  before  the  fe¬ 
males  are  bred.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  results  of  worming  if  the  medicine 
has  been  properly  administered.  Don’t 
guess  at  weights  or  measures ;  be  ac¬ 
curate  ;  see  that  you  have  exactly  one 
ounce  of  bluestone,  and  exactly  two 
quarts  of  water.  Always  mix  in  an 
earthen  receptacle,  such  as  a  butter  jar; 
never  use  tinware  for  this  purpose. 

When  goats  and  sheep  look  thin,  with 
harsh  coats  of  hair  or  wool,  and  do  not 
respond  to  good  care  and  feeding,  you 
may  set  it  down  for  a  certainty  that  such 
animals  are  full  of  worms.  Lambs  and 
kids  six  to  eight  months  of  age  are  most 
susceptible,  and  it  is  a  wise  shepherd 
that  goes  after  parasites  both  inside  and 
out,  and  keeps  after  them  until  they  are 
driven  from  the  premises.  With  ticks 
and  lice  on  the  outside,  and  a  stomach 
full  of  worms  on  the  inside,  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  many  who  pretend  to  keep  these 
animals  haven’t  long  since  been  driven 
out  of  business.  Use  the  bluestone  as 
recommended  for  worms,  and  sodium 
fluoride,  sulphur  and  insect  powder  for 
lice,  and  you  are  three-quarters  up  the 
hill  of  success.  willet  randall. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  in 
Great  Britain 

The  following  note  from  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  inter¬ 
est  those  in  this  country  who  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  attempts  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  its  herds.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
Scotch  terms  it  may  be  explained  that 
“byre”  is  equivalent  to  our  “cow  stable.” 
It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  said  here 
about  any  alleged  danger  to  man  from 
tuberculosis  in  cattle : 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
IN  ANIMALS 

At  the  annual  congress  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Sir  John 
McFadyean,  director  of  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  lectured 
on  the  prevention,  of  tuberculosis  in  ani¬ 
mals.  He  said  that  only  an  insignificant 
number  of  herds  in  England  were  free 
from  tuberculosis.  In  spite  of  all  in¬ 
ducements  to  owners  to  obtain  licenses  to 
sell  milk  from  herds  free  from  disease, 
only  271  had  been  issued,  and  there  were 
350,000  herds  in  .the  United  Kingdom. 
The  only  way  of  keeping  a  herd  free  from 
disease  was  by  never  introducing  an  out¬ 
side  animal  to  the  herd  without  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  that  it  was  free  from 
disease.  State  intervention  had  been 
tried,  but  all  preventive  measures  in  this 
country  seemed  to  have  made  little  head¬ 
way.  The  reason,  he  thought,  was  that 
cattle  owners  did  not  see  sufficient  ade¬ 
quate  recompense  for  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  freeing  a  herd  from  the  disease.  The 
loss  sustained  was  not  compensated  for 
by  the  State.  It  is  curious  that  when 
discussing  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  experts 
almost  always  ignore  the  radical  cause — 
the  artificial  conditions  in  which  milch 
cows  are  kept.  They  are  too  much  con¬ 
fined  to  byres  (stables)  with  insufficient 
air  and  light  and  are  stall  fed.  Surely 
the  remedying  of  these  conditions  is  the 
most  important  measure  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 


A  Wideawake  Mother 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
paper,  particularly  the  letters,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  farmers  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  testing  of  cows  until,  as  W.  C. 
asserts,  “lie,  the  farmer,  is  cleaned  up.” 
Are  there  not  enough  farmers  in  this 
Empire  State  to  go  to  their  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Albany  and  demand  justice?  Are 
they  going  to  wait  until  we  have  a  repi- 
tition  of  some  European  countries — the 
syndicates  buying  the  land — the  farmer 
as  we  know  him  no  more,  the  poor  the 
sufferer  always?  The  farmer  as  your 
splendid  paper  states,  have  been  for  the 
common  good  of  the  people.  If  they  had 
not,  would  7  per  cent  of  this  Empire 
State  be  playing  a  losing  game — as  they 
are — and  as  every  one  who  understands 
farming  conditions,  knows  they  are? 

It  is  not  alone  New  York.  Just 
across  the  line  in  Pennsylvania  a  farmer 
lost  his  whole  herd,  28  cows,  with  the 
tuberculin  test.  Next  day  he  hung  him¬ 
self  in  his  barn.  The  test,  according  to 
its  promoters,  is  not  infallible.  There  is 
no  restriction  on  cream  sold  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  Butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  all  come  under  this  classification. 
Has  there  been  any  alarming  epidemic 
traced  to  their  use?  The  children  eat  ice 
cream.  According  to  Dr.  Bang,  an  in¬ 
ternational  authority  on  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  “American  method  of  killing 
cows  is  wasteful  and  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  Europe.” 

A  man  from  the  State  University  of 
Pennsylvania  had  this  to  say :  “When 
more  and  more  farm  buildings  fall  down 
and  more  and  more  farms  are  abandoned, 
the  people  will  wake  up.”  Let  us  take 
heed — that  time  will  be  “too  late.”  Con¬ 
ditions  call  for  help  now. 

A  WIDEAWAKE  MOTHER. 

Broome  Co,,  N,  Y. 
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Milk  Production  Record  of  Two  Cows  for  IQ  Months 

Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


This  is  just  an  ordinary  milker ,  getting 
ordinary  care  and  feed — ground  oats  and 
corn ,  bran  with  oil  meal  added.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  in  August  and  began  to  receive  Dr, 
Hess  Improved.  Stock  Tonic  in  her  ration 
in  September .  This  continued  for  ten 
months.  This  cow  and  the  one  below  were 
rated  equally  good  milkers ,  there  being  but 
two  pounds  difference  in  production  in 
September  when  the  test  began. 


This  cow  might  well  be  in  the  same  class 
as  the  cow  above.  She  was  of  the  same 
age  and  condition.  She  got  exactly  the 
same  feed  and  care.  She  freshened  the  same 
month.  No  reason  is  apparent  in  age,  con¬ 
dition,  feed  or  care  why  her  production 
should  not  equal  the  other  cow.  But  she 
did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  at  any  time,  either  before  or  during 
the  test 


THE  above  two  cows  were  placed  in  competitive  milk  produc-  For  better  comparison,  the  milk  production  records  for  both 
tion  test  beginning  September  1st  and  continuing  ten  months.  cows  are  given  month  by  month  in  the  graph  below. 


POUNDS 

OF  MILK 


TONIC  COW 
BLACK  COLUMN 


NON-TONIC  COW 
LIGHT  COLUMN 


to  do  her  best,  remained  longer  in  full  milk  than  the  usual 
course,  and  thus  was  able  to  produce  a  little  more  than  double 
the  milk  of  the  cow  not  receiving  the  Tonic. 

The  average  butter  fat  test  for  the  Tonic  cow  was  4.67%,  for 
the  non-Tonic  cow,  3.73%. 

The  average  monthly  profit  from  the  Tonic  cow  was  $21.10, 
for  the  non-Tonic,  $3.55.  The  total  profit  from  the  Tonic  cow 
over  and  above  the  feed  cost  was  $210.97 ;  total  profits  from  the 
non-Tonic  cow,  $35.46. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER  —  REGULATOR  —  MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb,;  500  lbs.  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  at  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots  8Y2c  per  lb* 

( Except  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada } 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  test  is  the  sustained  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tonic  cow.  Instead  of  falling  off  the  usual  10%  a 
month  after  freshening,  as  the  other  cow  did,  she  maintained 
her  milk  flow  until  the  end  of  the  test. 

Production  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  months  was  greater  than 
the  first  month  after  freshening.  Compare  the  graph  records  of 
the  two  cows  closely.  The  Tonic  cow’s  total  production  was 
10,493  pounds — that  of  the  non-Tonic  cow,  5234.  pounds. 

The  Tonic  cow  was  kept  in  better  milking  trim,  in  condition 
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From  the  largest  flock  of 
certified  hens  in  Mary* 
land.  Single  comb  white 

Leghorns — trap  nested 
Wyckoff-Tancred  strains. 
Jl.e.cord  egg  production, 

250  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  free  hook, 
“Profit-Making  Poultry,” 
and  place  your  order  early. 
O  t 


FROM 
250  to 
300  egg 
Hens 


HILLSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM 

P.  O  Bo*  200 
Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  po  w- 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  C0„  Pcckskill,  N.  Y. 

Wpnp  f  hirk<5 s- c- White  Leghorns 

f  »  Cllv  V/lllvlid  State  Certified— Blood  Tested 
- HE  A  VY  BREEDS - 

White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  White  Wyandotte, 
R.  I.  Reds — Cross  Bred  Matings  for  Broiler 
and  Roaster  production. 

Delivery  Every  Week.  Write  for  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Won  Both 


Contests 


Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels— baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hen 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

1*7  EWING’S  ENGLISH  ft 

White  leghornS 

give  satisfaction.  Males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens  have 
headed  my  best  matings  for  14  years.  Bred  for  size  and 
vigor  too.  Husky  chicks,  fertile  eggs.  Safe  arrival 

guaranteed.  Wrtte  R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

200  Garland  Farms  20  0 

EGGS  “Certified  White  Leghorns"  EGGS 

All  chicks  for  1928  sired  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dams 
have  laid  200  to  260  large  white  eggs  in  a  year.  Chicks, 
1  6o  and  20c.  Send  for  circular,  big  discount  on  chick 
orders  before  Jan,  1st.  GARLAND  F  ARMS,  Dept.  8,  Garland,  Pa. 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Chicks.  Five  varieties. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 

For  Sale-1000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Address  H.  SHEPARD,  Sup!.,  Saddle  River  Poultry  Farm.Allendale.N.  J. 

Barron  White  Wyandotte*  gSS°7o,^HattSfloS'e'S: 

records  262  to  313  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalaohln,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  BRUSH  S  SBN.  Milt.n,  V.rmom 
MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  New  York  sineel906. 

Breeders  or  winners  for  any  show.  State  just  what 

you  want.  WEBSTER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Large  well  marked  birds. 

Jas.  P.  Howland,  Walton.  N.  V. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimiimiimiii 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

Ad  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  VY.  30th  St.,  New  York 
iiimmmmmmimmmmmmmminmi 


MammothlBronze  Turkeys 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con* 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Henyard 


Picking  Ducks 

On  page  1380  there  appears  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  method  of  picking  ducks 
given  by  A.  C.  A.,  of  Connecticut,  that  is 
widely  believed  necessary,  but  falls  far 
short  of  the  system  that  we  have  worked 
out  after  seven  years’  experience  dress¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  a  particular 
market. 

As  A.  C.  A.  says,  "First  catch  the  duck, 
then  kill  it  by  any  system  that  fits  your 
needs.”  We  use  a  sharp  knife  and  mere¬ 
ly  cut  the  throat  while  the  bird  is  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  head  down.  The  cut 
should  be  made  just  as  close  back  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  bird  as  possible,  thus 
severing  two  veins  at  one  cut  and  insur¬ 
ing  thorough  bleeding  which  is  essential 
to  a  fine  finished  product.  Have  a  tub 
or  wash  boiler  filled  two-thirds  full  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  160  degrees  or 
just  as  hot  as  you  can  dip  your  hand  into 
quickly  without  burning  it.  When  your 
bird  has  stopped  kicking  drop  it  into  the 
water  and  stir  it  around  with  a  stick  un¬ 
til  the  water  has  been  worked  thoroughly 
into  the  feathers  and  the  large  feathers  on 
the  wings  become  decidedly  loose.  Then 
remove  from  the  water  and  working  on  a 
table  start  to  rub  the  feathers  off  with 
thumb  and  forefinger,  rubbing  the  way 
the  feathers  lay  and  not  against  them. 
The  thumb  should  press  against  the  skin 
of  the  bird  and  the  finger  be  used  to 
catch  the  feathers.  If  done  properly  you 
will  be  able  to  get  the  most  of  the  down 
and  pin  feathers  the  first  time  over  and 
the  finishing  will  be  a  small  matter.  Much 
practice  will  help. 

If  the  feathers  are  wanted  they  may  be 
immediately  taken  and  washed  and  dried 
and  be  ready  for  use.  We  wash  them  in 
the  electric  washer  and  wring  them  with 
the  power  wringer  and  then  spread  them 
on  a  cloth  over  the  hot  air  register  to  dry, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  them  until 
the  storage  bag  is  handy  ready  to  receive 
them.  w.  B.  clay. 

Ohio. 


Rochester  Fanciers’  Show 

This  annual  show  will  be  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of 
January  9  to  14  inclusive,  1928.  The 
entries  close  December  22.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  secured  from  Edward 
J.  Bieder,  88  Adams  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Probable  Roup 

I  have  25  Plymouth  Rock  pullets. 
About  two  weeks  ago  one’s  eyes  became 
foamy;  two  days  later  a  small  lump  ap¬ 
peared  back  of  the  bill  and  the  eyes 
closed ;  the  next  day  the  chicken  died.  I 
have  lost  three  f.  a.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  that  you  de¬ 
scribe  indicates  roup,  the  swelling  upon 
the  face  being  caused  by  the  filling  up  of 
a  sac  there  with  cheesy  matter.  Light 
attacks  of  roup,  affecting  chiefly  the  eyes, 
are  not  usually  as  quickly  fatal  as  the 
disease  in  your  case  seems  to  have  been. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  symptoms  that 
you  have  not  mentioned,  such  as  choking 
from  membrane  formed  at  the  entrance 
to  or  within  the  windpipe.  Such  false 
membranes,  sometimes  called  cankers, 
may  often  be  seen,  when  present,  by  open¬ 
ing  the  bird’s  mouth.  If  found,  they 
should  be  removed  by  a  swab  and  the  site 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

M.  B.  D. 


Nevada  Turkeys 

Mr.  E.  J.  Steiner,  of  Nevada,  says:  I 
am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Reno, 
Nev;,  Gazette.  Maryland  is  not  the  only 
State  that  can  raise  turkeys.  We  have 
practically  300  days  of  sunshine  yearly. 

The  clipping  states  that  shipments  of 
Fallon  turkeys  to  Thanksgiving  tables 
this  year  set  a  high  record  at  more  than 
230,000  lbs.,  for  which  growers  in  Church¬ 
ill  County  are  estimated  to  have  received 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  leaving  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  lbs.  for  later  marketing. 
These’  figures  do  not  include  shipments 
by  parcel  post  and  tui’keys  sent  to  Reno 
by  truck  from  Fallon.  Bulk  of  the  crop 
this  year  was  shipped  out  by  a  San 
Francisco  concern  which  sent  out  11  mini¬ 
mum  carloads  totaling  222,000  lbs. 

Individual  shipments,  and  those  con¬ 
signed  to  commission  firms  sent  out  by 
express  amounted  to  around  ten  thousand 
pounds,  according  to  data  secured  at  the 
express  office. 

“These  went  everywhere,”  said  Rolf  E. 
Browne,  express  agent  at  Fallon.  On 
Monday,  he  said,  more  than  two  hundred 
birds  were  sent  out  as  gifts. 


The  postoffice  parcel  post  section  at 
Fallon  has  been  receiving  turkeys  in  large 
quantity  during  the  past  week.  Substan¬ 
tial  shipments  hare  gone  by  truck  to 
Reno  and  by  stage  lines  to  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada. 

Improved  feeding  methods  and  building 
up  of  breeding  stock  have  resulted  in 
larger  turkeys  than  heretofore.  During 
previous  seasons  the  average  weight  of 
a  Fallon  turkey  was  12  lbs.  This  year 
the  Thanksgiving  birds  averaged  13  fbs., 
and  it.  is  probable  that  former  estimates 
as  to  total  number  of  pounds  grown  this 
years  are  low. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Three  banks  were 
robbed  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Dec.  9, 
loot  totaling  about  $29,000  was  obtained. 
All  the  hold-ups  were  carried  out  with¬ 
out  a  hitch  and  the  robbers  escaped  with¬ 
out  a  shot  being  fired.  Four  men  held  up 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Lamed,  in 
Central  Kansas,  and  got  away  with  ap¬ 
proximately  $22,000.  Leo  Brown,  the 
cashier,  was  forced  to  accompany  the 
robbers  and  later  was  thrown  from  their 
motor  car.  Between  $5,000  and  $6,000 
was  taken  by  four  men  who  robbed  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Sand  Springs,  a 
suburb  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  Employes  were 
locked  in  the  vault  but  released  them¬ 
selves  with  an  emergency  device.  A 
masked  man  held  up  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Inola,  Okla.,  and  escaped  with  less 
than  $1,000. 

Five  weeks  after  sustaining  what  Gov. 
John  E.  Weeks  characterized  as  the 
heaviest  blow  ever  dealt  her,  Vermont  is 
taking  stock  of  her  general  situation  in 
counting  the  cost  of  the  great  flood  of 
Nov.  3-5.  Ranking  forty-second  among 
the  States  in  area  and  forty-fifth  in  popu¬ 
lation,  this  State,  with  354,428  people, 
according  to  the  last  census,  has  a  total 
wealth  of  $842,040,000.  Her  per  capita 
wealth  of  $2,389  rank  her  thirty-third 
among  the  States  in  this  respect,  the 
average  being  $2,943.  Her  29,075  farms 
with  4,235,811  acres,  produce  crops 
valued  at  $47,999,600  and  her  1,021 
manufacturing  establishments  yield  a 
product  valued  at  $149,951,623.  ’  Official 
estimates  of  the  State’s  aggregate  flood 
losses  place  the  total  at  $25,000,000,  or 
about  3  per  cent  of  her  total  wealth,  the 
per  capita  loss  being  about  $71.  Of  her 
29,075  farms,  690  have  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $1,800,000.  The  total  acre¬ 
age  of  tillable  land  destroyed  is  7,000.  Of 
her  1,021  manufacturing  establishments, 
125  suffered  losses  aggregating  $5,558,- 
800. 

Personal  injury  insurance  rates  in  the 
country  at  large  will  rise  16  per  cent 
Dec.  12  according  to  the  announcement 
of  Albert  W.  Whitney,  Acting  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  which 
includes  the  leading  casualty  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  this  sudden  jump  in  what 
is  known  technically  as  public  liability 
insurance,  are  listed  by  Mr.  Whitney  as: 
The  greater  power  and  speed  of  automo¬ 
biles,  greater  use  of  automobiles  due  to 
improved  highways,  increasing  frequency 
of  claims,  growing  tendency  of  injured 
persons  to  demand  larger  amounts  as 
damages  and  the  marked  tendency  of 
juries  to  award  larger  amounts  of  dam¬ 
ages.  The  experience  data  on  which 
these  new  rates  are  based,”  he  states, 
“covers  the  period  1923  to  1927,  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  information  shows  that  the 
downward  trend  stopped  and  turned  up¬ 
ward  during  1925.  In  1926  the  insurance 
companies  as  a  group  suffered  an  under¬ 
writing  loss  on  account  of  the  sharp 
change  in  the  trend  of  loss  cases.  The 
available  data  for  the  present  calendar 
year  shows  that  the  upward  trend  is  con¬ 
tinuing.” 

Twenty-one  men  aboard  the  steamer 
Altadoe  and  22  from  the  Agawa,  after 
being  lashed  by  gales  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  several  days  while  their  vessels  broke 
on  the  rocks,  were  rescued  Dee.  12  by 
men  who  conquered  the  storms  only  after 
repeated  efforts.  Two  other  Great  Lakes 
freighters,  the  King  and  the  Lake  Shelan, 
have  not  been  accounted  for  since  the 
storm  reached  its  height  Dee.  8.  The  E. 
W.  Oglebay,  grounded  near  Marquette, 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  crew 
escaped.  The  tug  General,  bringing  the 
crew  of  the  Agawa  into  Detour,  Mich., 
found  another  ship,  sheeted  in  ice  to  the 
funnel,  frozen,  fast  to  the  shore  of  Isle 
Parisienne  in  Lake  Huron.  Coast 
guardsmen  investigated  the  silent  hulk 
and  found  she  was  the  steamer  Lambton, 
buckled  amidships,  her  wheel  and  rudder 
torn  away  and  all  the  life  boats  gone. 
Footprints  leading  inland  indicated  that 
the  crew  had  taken  refuge  on  shore.  There 
is  no  habitation  within  100  miles  and  the 
island  is  covered  with  virgin  timber,  but 
a  search  for  the  men  is  being  conducted 
and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  found  safe. 
Canadian  steamship  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  reported  no  signs  Dec.  13  of 
the  freighter  Kamloops,  missing  with  her 
crew  of  22,  including  two  women  cooks. 
The  government  tug  Murray  Stewart  left 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  join  in  the  search 


for  the  steamer,  last  heard  of  a  week 
before  off  Whitefish.  The  steamer  Mid¬ 
land  Prince  returned  to  port  after  cov¬ 
ering  100  miles  of  the  north  shore  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  the  Kamloops.  The  Islet 
Prince,  coastal  vessel,  is  still  on  the  hunt. 
The  Kamloops  carried  a  cargo  of  valuable 
package  freight.  The  grain  carrier  Mat- 
tian  was  still  aground  on  Hare  Island, 

15  miles  from  Port  Arthur.  The  crew 
was  aboard  and  the  vessel  is  in  no  danger. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Welti,  a  butcher’s 
wife  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  a  million  dollars  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  was  held  responsible  Dec.  12  by 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  L,  Dill,  at  Trenton,  for  the  hit-and- 
run  accident  on  East  Ridgewood  Avenue, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  which  caused  14-year- 
old  Clinton  Thompson,  a  cripple,  to  lose 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  Deciding  that 
Mrs.  Welti  was  the  driver  of  the  car 
which  sped  away  following  the  accident. 
Commissioner  Dill  ordered  the  woman’s 
driver’s  license  revoked. 

WASHINGTON — A  budget  of  $4,258,- 
793  for  the  government's  next  fiscal  year, 
beginning  June  30,  1928,  was  sent  to 
Congress  Dec.  7  by  President  Coolidge. 
This  exceeds  last  year’s  budget  by  $244,- 
222,641.  The  budget  cannot  cover  all 
the  changing  needs  of  governmental 
agencies,  however,  and  the  President  ad¬ 
vised  the  Senate  and  House  that  a  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  of  $158,441,685 
would  be  needed  to  cover  deficits  incurred 
this  year.  The  President  pointed  out  that 
his  budget  was  the  most  complete  yet 
made.  Unless  an  unusual  number  of  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies  arise  this  should 
tend  to  reduce  the  supplementary  appro¬ 
priation  necessary  for  1929  deficits  in  the 
various  Federal  departments.  President 
Coolidge  emphasized  the  importance  of 
limiting  prospective  tax  reduction  to 
$225,000,000.  as  recommended  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon.  Three  tax 
reductions  since  1920,  he  pointed  out, 
have  totaled  $1,604,000,000,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  last  J une  30  had  been  reduced 
$8,084,794,716  from  its  peak.  The  budget 
system,  he  said,  is  directly  responsible 
for  our  present  position  of  financial  sta¬ 
bility,  which  will  be  maintained  if  the 
government  continues  along  the  orderly 
lines  of  recent  years. 

An  attempt  to  bring  before  Congress 
for  immediate  consideration  the  wide¬ 
spread  demands  for  converting  Governors 
Island,  New  York,  into  an  express  air¬ 
port  was  defeated  in  the  House  Dec.  8 
without  a  record  vote.  Representative 
Cohen  (D.,  N.  Y.),  who  succeeded  Ogden 
Mills  from  the  17th  District,  sought  in 
his  maiden  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  hold  up  a  $1,860,000  appropria¬ 
tion  to  improve  military  housing  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  island,  in  order  to  press  for 
action  on  the  airport  so  as  to  obviate  ex¬ 
penditures  for  housing,  which  he  admitted 
are  greatly  needed  if  the  island  is  to  re¬ 
main  a  military  base. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  started  to 
fly  from  Washington  to  Mexico  City  in 
his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Dec.  13.  The 
distance  is  more  than  2,000  miles.  He 
made  the  trip  in  27  hours,  15  minutes. 
The  trip  is  being  made  on  the  invitation 
of  President  Calles  and  is  designed  both 
to  stimulate  interest  in  aviation  and  help 
along  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Colonel 
will  be  the  guest  in  Mexico  City  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Morrow,  who  has  urged  the 
flight. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  President 
Coolidge,  Henry  L.  Stimson  of  New  York, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  successful 
mediator  in  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war  and 
close  friend  of  the  late  Major  Gen.  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood  whom  he  succeeds,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Dec.  13  by 
the  President. 

>  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  called  up 
his  bill  Dec.  13  restoring  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  three  years  for  all  criminal 
offenses,  excepting  capital  crimes,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  com¬ 
ment  or  vote.  If  it  passes  the  House, 
and  thereby  becomes  a  law  before  Jan. 

16  when  the  conspiracy  trial  of  Harry 
F.  Sinclair  and  Albert  B.  Fall  begin 
anew,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
Milton  T.  Everhart,  Fall’s  son-in-law,  to 
tell  where  he  got  the  $230,500  in  Liberty 
bonds  which  he  bi-ought  to  Fall  in  May 
of  1922  just  after  the  Teapot  Dome  lease 
to  Sinclair. 


Coming:  Farmers’  Meetings 

Des.  14-16. — Illinois  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Dec.  14-16. — New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Haddou 
Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  3-7,  1928. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-5. — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
State  Armory,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-14. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show.  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 
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Norwegian 

COD  OVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today, \ 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request . 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  235  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Save  Money  on  • 

peatmoss' 


The  ideal  Poultry  Litter.  High¬ 
est  quality — lowest  price. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

THE  SCHOLL  CO.,  Box  005 
1060  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00!  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  3  lbs.  Dust  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  S3. 00;  300  lbs.  S8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  SI. 00. 

G.  M.  HABEOKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed, 
ing  green  cut  bone.  •» 


H  E  N  S  Ma""’s 

,  .  .  .  No  money  in  advance.  G< 

A\r  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO 
L“  •  Cox  1 5  Milford,  Mas*. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested—  Pedigreed 

Selected  production  bred  breeding  males,  pedi¬ 
greed  and  from  pedigreed  ancestors,  sure  to 
breed  up  production. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  being  booked.  Special  prices  on 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Chix  for  broilers,  they  are  clean 
and  fast  growers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure-bred  stock.  We  hatch  ail  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Slroof,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


JONES' BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  Wo  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  for  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BabyChicks  R  L  E  G  h'o^RTIS*  * 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue. 


Barred  rock  cockerels  for  sale— h.  Van 

Winkle’s  direct.  PHILIP  FLOOD  -  •  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE -BREEDING  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  (Ferris  Best  Egg  Strain)f~ 

W.  J.  FOSTER  RAMSEY,  N73f7 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Right 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr.,  Mt  Ephraim.N.J 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  has  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  KED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  57  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1  OTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
plaoed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  0.  Scolt,  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Rocks,  Rods,  Wyandottes 
nml  Leghorns,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


50,000  wblil  urt™  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  tan.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

BROILER  CHICKS  R°  REDS^0 

From  State  Supervised  Flocks 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue 

Want  to  Make  Money  ?  s' 1  O. 1  W>d  l,1  C  H I C  K  s! 

$20— 100;  $1  86—1000.  ADAM  SEABEUY  .  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


250  ^y°sr  c!  Wy  Leghorn  Pullets  &Vbs,M: 

32  B.  lioeks,  $60.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


W.  Wyandotte 


Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
BOWOEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


enn  Ferris  Strain  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.50 

w  W  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  140  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  present  contest  began  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  following  report  gives  rec¬ 
ords  to  Nov.  21,  1927,  with  remarks  by 
the  director : 

There  seems  to  be  no  stopping  these 
pullets  entered  in  the  seventeenth  Storrs 
laying  contest,  and  during  the  third  week 
they  stepped  on  the  gas  a  little  harder  to 
hit  a  47.9  per  cent  production.  This  is 
the  best  third  week  score  ever  made  at 
Storrs,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  quality 
of  the  birds  in  competition.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  already  passed  the  50  per 
cent  mark,  and  the  White  Rock  and  R.  I. 
Red  classes,  both  of  which  are  hovering 
around  the  47  per  cent  post,  give  every  in¬ 
dication  of  doing  50  or  better  within  a 
very  short  time.  The  keener  the  competi¬ 
tion  the  more  interesting  the  race,  a 
statement  that  applies  equally  well  to 
eggs,  autos  and  airplanes.  All  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  the  keenest  of  competition 
as  the  present  trial  goes  into  its  fourth 
week,  competition  that  is  hotter  than 
anything  experienced  in  previous  egg 
races  at  Storrs.  May  the  good  work  con¬ 
tinue,  and  may  the  best  pen  win  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  Storrs  contest  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  1,400  contest  pullets  celebrated 
their  third  week  at  Storrs  by  laying  an 
even  4,700  eggs,  which  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  production  of  approximately 
48  per  cent.  This  is  166  eggs  more  than 
the  lay  for  the  previous  week,  and  328 
eggs  more  than  the  production  for  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Total 
eggs  laid  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  are 
12,873  in  number,  which  gives  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nine  eggs  to  each  pullet  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

An  egg  production  of  90  per  cent  for 
the  third  week  in  November  is  worth 
while.  Those  in  doubt  should  ask  Harry 
Burns  of  Michigan,  whose  10  White  Leg¬ 
horns  shelled  out  63  out  of  a  possible  70 
eggs  last  week  to  lay  at  a  90  per  cent 
rate.  These  10  pullets  from  Michigan 
headed  the  week’s  honor  roll  at  Storrs. 
Another  pen  of  WThite  Leghorns  entered 
by  Broadview  Farm  from  Connecticut, 
trailed  along  at  close  quarters  to  lay  61 
eggs  and  place  second  for  the  week.  This 
pen,  incidentally,  leads  all  others  at 
Storrs  in  the  matter  of  total  production. 
Egg  scores  of  59,  62  and  61  eggs  for  the 
first  three  weeks,  totalling  182  eggs,  ex¬ 
plains  how  and  why  these  Connecticut 
Leghorns  are  out  in  front.  Another  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Alfred  J. 
O’Donovan  from  New  York  placed  third 
for  the  week  with  a  score  of  58  eggs. 
White  Rocks  entered  by  E.  A.  Hirt  from 
Massachusetts,  finished  fourth  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  55  eggs. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons, 
Me.,  150;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  119; 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  83. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass,  164; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  Conn.,  140. 

White  Wyandottes. — Albert  W.  Buck- 
bee,  N.  Y.,  136;  Winlay  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Conn.,  86. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Homestead  Farm,  Conn., 
164 ;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  153 ; 
Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  152 ;  Zephraim 
LaBelle,  Conn.,  151. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Broadview  Farm, 
Conn.,  182 ;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  164 ; 
Alfred  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  162; 
Harry  Burns,  Mich.,  153 ;  State  College, 
Wash.,  146;  Bourfcedale  Farm,  N.  Y., 
144. 


Open  Shelters  for  Pullets 

I  would  like  some  information  on  open 
shelters  for  rearing  pullets  on  the  range. 
Where  can  I  get  the  plans  to  build  one? 
What  size  necessary  for  100  pullets? 
Cost  to  build  one?  What  age  to  put  the 
pullets  in  them,  and  are  they  practical? 

c.  H.  s. 

By  an  “open  shelter”  I  take  it  that  you 
mean  a  roofed  enclosure  with  open  sides 
in  which  chickexxs  may  find  refuge  from 
storms  and  perches  for  the  night.  Thex-e 
are  no  specifications  for  such  shelters  that 
must  be  followed,  since  they  consist 
simply  of  a  roof  with  perches  beneath 
and,  perhaps,  wire  netting  about  to  pro- 
tect  from  vermin.  They  are  most  simply 
built  of  posts  set  into  the  ground  to  sup¬ 
port  plates  upon  which  ordinary  rafters 
rest  as  in  any  other  building.  The  roof 
may  be  a  simple  shed  roof  or  a  gable 
roof,  as  desired,  and  of  any  needed  di¬ 
mensions.  It  would  not  reqxxire  a  large 
one  to  cover  100  pullets.  Its  cost,  of 
course,  would  vary  with  the  materials 
used  and  the  cost  of  the  labor,  but,  for 
Summer  use,  sixch  a  shelter  may  be  very 
inexpensive.  If  protection  from  vermin 
and  possibly  from  thieves  is  wished,  the 
posts  may  be  encircled  by  poultry  net¬ 
ting  and  a  gate  placed  for  entrance.  Pul¬ 
lets  may  be  kept  in  these  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  feathered  out  and  able  to  fly  to 
elevated  perches  and  get  along  without 
artificial  heat.  Such  a  shelter  would  be 
a  practical  means  of  housing  a  flock  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months  after  the  heated 
brooder  stage  has  been  passed.  The 
chickens  woxild  have  to  be  taught  to  use 
it  by  temporary  confinement  within  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


K0-VITA  RAW  NORWEGIAN  COD-LIVER  OIL 

A  cod-liver  oil  of  rare  quality,  direct  from  the  Norway  laboratories  of 
Scott  &  Bowne,  makers  of  the  World-famed,  Scott’s  Emulsion.  For  the 
breeders,  the  high  vitamin  content  of  KO-  VITA  practically  assures  fertile 
and  hatchable  eggs,  and  chicks  that  will  live  and  be  free  from  leg- weakness. 
KO-  VITA  saves  you  money  and  chicks.  Use  half  as  much  of  it  as  you 
would  of  any  other  cod-liver  oil  and  you  will  obtain  un¬ 
believable  results.  A  little  higher  in  price,  but— it  pays  l 

xh  Cal.  $1.  73  1  Gal.  $ 3 .  OO  5  Gal.  $13.50 

30  Gal.  Bbl.  $50.00,  with  special  faucet  • 

We  pay  Parcel  Post,  Freight  and  Express  Let  us  send  you  a  small  sample 

KO-VITA  CO.,  Inc.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

- - — - - 


“ Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

"I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J,,'‘for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 


poulTobac 


Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder 


Pulverized  from  selected  tobacco.  Guaranteed  1.50%  nicotine  analysis. 
Mix  2-lbs.  of  PoulTobac  in  100-lbs.  of  feed  or  mash.  Also  used  as 
duster  for  lice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  Or  send  $1.00  for 
10-lb.  trial  bag,  postpaid.  ($  t  .50  West  of' the  Mississippi),  or  $5.00  for 
100-lb.  bag,  freight  prepaid.  ($6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi.)  Folder  free. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  ptnna. 


sbe/ik 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


JARVIS’ 

W  White  Leghorn  plfir'lfQ 
and  Barred  Rock  vlllvIVO 
Bred  for  Livability ,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  All 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin.  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
andkBa rred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  'White  Rox,  Reds,  'Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Cbestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  15th  at  S 1  6  per  100— $77  per  500— 
$150  per  1000.  10% books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


o 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar¬ 
red  Roek3  every 
week.  100%  diar¬ 
rhea  free.  100  %  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 


Buy  your  White 
Leghorn  Chicks 

from  a  breeder  who  has  been  selecting 
for  large  eggs,  large  birds  and  vitality, 
for  eighteen  years.  We  have  the  larg¬ 
est  farms  and  own  more  breeders  than 
any  other  breeder  in  the  East.  Send 
for  our  Year  Book  of  over  100  pages 
brim  full  of  information  for  the 
poultryman. 


Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds.  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPQLE,  N.  K 


RftCrt.WQ  FAMOUS  FERRIS  STRAIN  flUinire 
DHOVIYI  a  WHITE  LEGHORN  VlllUiV$ 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 
March:  $13.00  per  100 — $82.50-500— $120-1000. 
April:  $12.00  per  100— $5 J. 50-500 — $110-1000. 
Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RAVAI  (PT?  fiT'’ W  CJ  guaranteed  to  live 
“V  X  r~%. jl,  and  produce.  Dis¬ 

count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM  -  Bergey,  Pa„ 


FOR  SALE— JERSEY  GIANT  YEARLING  HENS, 
COCKERELS  and  PULLETS— Nice  stock,  $3.0G> 

each.  GEO.  RAPP,  Maplehorst  Farm,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Address 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

W rite  for  special  Christmas  prices  and  192S  catalog.  The 
best  chicks  that  science  can  produce;  blood  tested;  fully 
guaranteed.  Prof.  IUUUY  U.  LEWIS,  Box  It,  Havisvllle,  R.  I. 


61  Candee  Incubator  Sections  *2se'?tioner 

Candee  Heaters,  large  size,  $65  each,  to  be  moved  from 
our  farm.  E.  R.  Hummer  R.  No.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  £>°r 

MRS.  ALFRED  E,  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  fS1  BS 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.  A.  Y . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  editors  of  this  department  wish,  at 
this  time,  to  acknowledge  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  friendship  of  readers  who  con¬ 
tribute  in  many  ways  to  the  success  of 
Publisher’s  Desk.  In  this  we  include  the 
helpful  sentiment  of  those  who  may  not 
have  found  occasion  to  express  approval. 

To  all  we  extend  greetings  and  best 

* 

wishes  for  Christmas. 

I  have  taken  this  paper  since  it  was 
Moore's  Rural  N ew-Y orker,  published  in 
Rochester.  It  has  followed  me  from 
Beloit,  Ohio,  to  Somerville,  Mass.,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  Robinhood,  Me.,  and  now 
Franklin,  Mass.  My  brother  in  Beloit, 
Ohio,  who  is  87,  still  takes  it,  and  I, 
82,  read  it  though  I  am  not  a  farmer.  Is 
this  a  record?  r.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

This  certainly  is  a  record,  and  a  good 
one — two  records  in  fact.  We  have 
never  known  any  other  paper  with  such 
a  long  and  notable  list  of  devoted  friends. 

The  Ideal  Butter  &  Egg  Co.  has  today 
returned  me  a  check  for  $32.90,  making  a 
total  of  $94.50,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$23.10.  They  are  now  making  the  price 
45  cents  instead  of  56  cents  as  their  first 
return  slip  showed,  and  say  that  my  eggs 
come  in  poor  condition.  This  is  their 
excuse.  I  am  holding  their  check  on  my 
account  and  thank  you  for  the  speedy  re¬ 
turns  I  got  by  handing  this  claim  to  you. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  D,  N. 

This  refers  to  a  shipment  of  seven 
cases  of  eggs  on  September  28.  The  re¬ 
turn  slip  with  partial  payment  quoted 
the  returns  at  56  cents  per  dozen.  Later 
the  Ideal  Butter  &  Egg  Co.  claimed  there 
was  a  mistake  made,  and  due  to  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  eggs  the  price  should  be  45 
cents  per  dozen,  and  settlement  was  final¬ 
ly  made  on  this  basis.  Whether  the  price 
returned  represented  a  fair  value  of  the 
eggs  depends  on  the  quality  of  them.  The 
eggs  are  no  longer  in  evidence  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  The  Ideal  Butter  &  Egg  Co. 
maintain  the  price  was  a  fair  one.  This 
is  the  usual  situation  when  a  shipper  is 
dissatisfied  with  returns.  We  are  print¬ 
ing  the  record  of  this  case  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  shippers,  and  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  criticizing  the  receiver  of  the 
eggs,  but  the  case  illustrates  that  when 
returns  are  unsatisfactory  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  secure  revised  returns. 

In  sentencing  two  land  sharks — Max¬ 
well  R.  and  Richard  Slutskin — to  terms  of 
four  and  two  years  in  Sing  Sing  respec¬ 
tively,  Judge  Donnellan  of  General  Ses¬ 
sions  Court  made  the  following  comments 
on  the  record  of  these  brothers : 

Replying  to  a  plea  made  by  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  that  they  be  given  another 
opportunity  to  make  restitution,  the  court 
said  “Their  schemes  were  unspeakable  in 
their  character.  Through  them  these  de¬ 
fendants  have  reduced  some  people  to 
starvation,  robbing  them  of  all  their 
money  by  selling  them  property  in  swamp 
lands  which  they  did  not  own.  I  think 
that  this  is  the  worst  case  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  in  this  court,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  individual  amount  of  money 
involved,  but  because  of  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  upon  whom  these  defendants  preyed. 
A  couple  of  dollars  meant  more  to  men 
and  women  here  than  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  would  mean  to 
others  more  fortunate.” 

The  Slutskin  brothers  or  Maxwell  R. 
Sloan  and  Henry  Richards,  operated  in 
New  Jersey  on  developments  near  Plain- 
field  and  Lakewood,  causing  considerable 
loss  of  money  to  persons  making  invest¬ 
ments  there.  They  used  the  plan  of  col¬ 
lecting  names  and  addresses  from  house¬ 
holders  through  solicitors  who  obtained 
signatures  on  a  house  to  house  canvass. 
Following  this,  salesmen  called,  telling 
the  unfortunate  victims  they  had  been 
selected  to  receive  lots  free  except  the 
conveyance  charges  of  $39.50.  When 
taken"  to*  the  lots,  they  were  persuaded 
to  ignore  the  smooth-tongued  men  and 
through  false  promise  of  releases  at  great¬ 
er  prices  which  were  never  realized  to 
buy  more  lots. 

The  Slutskin  brothers  are  also  wanted  in 
New  Jersey  in  connection  with  a  “free 
lot”  scheme  they  had  been  operating  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.  The 
“free  lot”  swindlers  seem  more  active  at 
present  than  ever  before,  while  the  game 
has  been  exposed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  past  35  years. 

Is  the  American  Shirt  &  Monogram 
Co.  reliable?  They  have  sent  me  a  letter 
asking  me  to  work  for  them.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  letter  which  they  send  me. 

New  York.  M-  s* 

The  above  is  the  sixtieth  inquiry  we 
had  received  tjxe  first  17  days  of  No¬ 


vember  on  work-at-home  schemes  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  The  woods  are  full  of  people 
looking  for  easy  money,  and  it  behooves 
the  unwary  to  read  between  the  lines  be- 
fox-e  accepting  the  lure  of  big  profits  on  a 
small  investment.  These  fees  for  samples 
and  sample  cases  are  seldom  if  ever  re¬ 
turned.  We  have  issued  many  warnings, 
but  with  the  Christmas  season  coming  on 
investigate  before  you  venture. 


airymen 


By  refusing  to  review  the  case  of  the 
Tribond  Sales  Corporation,  of  New  York, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  “endless 
chain”  method  of  selling  by  mail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  made  by  Postmaster 
General  New.  The  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  was  from  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  sustaining  a  fraud  order  issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  against 
the  Tribond  company. 

The  scheme  consisted  of  the  coupon 
endless  chain  method  for  the  selling  of 
silk  hosiery  by  mail.  Last  week  Horace 
J.  Donnelly,  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  reported  that  since  its  in¬ 
auguration  hundreds  of  similar  entei*- 
pi’ises  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  coupon  feature  apparently  gave 
the  goods  to  the  purchaser  for  a  small 
fraction  of  their  value,  and  Mi*.  Donnelly 
said  that  the  ai*ticles  sold  by  the  scheme 
included  innumei*able  items  from  golf 
balls  to  automobiles  for  men,  and  from 
kitchen  ware  to  lingerie  for  women. 

Mr.  Donnelly  also  reported  that  com¬ 
plaints  against  these  schemes  have  been 
received  by  his  office  from  State  authori¬ 
ties,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  trade 
bodies,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  as 
well  as  from  victims  lured  by  the  antique 
bait  of  “something  for  nothing”  or  very 
little.  He  said  that  schemes  of  the  kind 
were  prevalent  a  decade  ago,  and  since 
then  had  been  successfully  suppressed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  under  the  pos¬ 
tal  fraud  and  lottery  statutes,  until  i*esur- 
rected  by  the  Tribond  Sales  Coi-poration 
some  months  ago. 

With  the  Ti'ibond  ease  disposed  of  by 
action  of  the  Supi’eme  Court,  it  ds  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  promptly  issue  fraud  orders  against 
the  many  imitatoi*s  of  the  Tribond  scheme, 
and  that  it  will  be  able  successfully  to 
protect  the  public  against  all  schemes  of 
the  kind  in  the  future. — Printers’  Ink. 

It  is  well  that  this  Ti-ibond  endless 
chain  scheme  has  been  finally  passed  up¬ 
on  by  the  highest  court.  When  the  Post 
Office  Departmeixt  issued  fi'aud  orders  oix 
the  scheme  nearly  two  yeai*s  ago  the  pi*o- 
znoters  succeeded  in  securing  an  injunc¬ 
tion  l’estraining  the  Post  Office  from  hold¬ 
ing  the  mail  of  the  company.  Later  the 
coui*t  order  was  reversed  and  now  the 
final  wox*d  has  been  spoken  from  a  legal 
standpoint  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
land.  The  II.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  be- 
foi*e  the  Post  Office  Department  took  any 
action,  and  did  not  revise  its  advice  even 
when  it  seemed  that  the  lower  courts  ap¬ 
proved  it.  Some  customers  may  have  se¬ 
cured  goods  at  less  than  their  value — a 
few  won,  many  lost.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Post  Office  inspectors  in  the  case  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  to  the  public. 


and  Foultrymen  Have  Helped  us  to  Make  BB 
(Bull  Brand)  Feeds  Fit  Their  Needs  Better 


BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  were  developed  from  formulas  which  have  been 
properly  balanced  and  compounded  by  recognized  Feed  Authorities.  These 
formulas  conformed  to  the  standards  established  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Departments  of  Agriculture.  They  were  tested,  checked,  and  rechecked 
in  actual  feeding  trials  at  the  Maritime  Research  Farms  and  many 
other  thoroughbred  farms. 

All  test  records  demonstrated  that  Bull  Brand  Feeds  gave  production  and 
health  results  which  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  practical  feeder.  We 
could  have  said  to  ourselves,  "BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  fit  the  Feeder’s  Needs 
as  Well  as  Their  Needs  Can  be  Met”  .  .  .  and  stopped  there. 


Made  To  Meet  The  Needs  of  Thousands 

But  we  wanted  to  make  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  better  fit  the  Feeders’  needs 
in  every  way.  So  we  sent  missionaries  out  to  study  Feeders’  needs.  Our 
missionaries  have  interviewed  101,238  Dairymen  and  Poultrymen  during 
the  past  7  years.  We  analyzed  the  suggestions  they  received  from  Feeders. 
Those  that  seemed  practical  were  perfected  .  .  .  tested  .  .  .  and  if  found 
good  .  .  .  were  adopted.  This  accounts  for  our  making  BB(Bull  Brand) 
Feeds  of  different  protein  contents  to  meet  various  local  situations. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tens  of  thousands  of  Dairymen  and  Poultry- 
men  ...  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic 
States  .  .  .  are  getting  maximum  results  from  their  cows  and  poultry  with 
BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  .  .  .  and  why  hundreds  of  practical  feeders  are 
being  won  to  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  each  day. 


Try  BB  Feeds  Under  Our  New  Money-Back  Guarantee 


Try  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  and  BB(Bull  Brand) 
Poultry  Feeds  under  our  money-back  guarantee.  Get  300  pounds  of  our 
dairy  ration  or  a  30-day  supply  of  our  poultry  feeds  from  your  local  BB 
(Bull  Brand)  Dealer.  Feed  it  according  to  the  directions  that  are  in  each 
sack.  Check  the  production.  Compare  the  results.  Then  if  BB  (Bull 
Brand)  Feeds  have  not  produced  greater  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost .  .  . 
bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  our  dealer  and  he  will 
refund  every  cent  of  the  money  that  you  paid  to  him. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  &"Always-U triform”  Dairy,  Poultry  &!■  Stock  Feed;. 


BULL 


Experienced  Poul¬ 
try  men  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  users 


BRAND 

M-m 


SCRATCH  FEE! 

'Wiw’rtrJT*  ™<** 


W 


and  boosters  of  BR 
(Bull  Brand)  Scratch 
and  Laying  Mash. 


Last  April  I  sent  an  order  for  tui'keys 
to  Axtell  Turkey  Farm,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  enclosing  check  for  $24.50.  The 
only  acknowledgment  I  ever  got  was  the 
Axtell’s  signature  on  the  back  of  the 
check  voucher  when  it  came  back  thi’ough 
the  banks,  and  he  has  refused  to  answer 
all  communications  since  then.  I  have 
just  heard  that  months  ago  you  bad 
an  encounter  with  him  over  a  similar  dis¬ 
honest  practice,  and  refused  to  carry  his 
advertisement  in  yoxxr  paper.  Is  there 
not  some  systematic  way  in  which  such 
men  can  be  stopped  from  advertising  in 
responsible  farm  papers,  as  be  is  still  try¬ 
ing  to  do  ?  W-  W.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  publishers  alone  have  the  power 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  deceptive 
and  fraudulent  advertising  in  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  But  why  send  money  to  a  stranger 
until  you  know  whether  he  is  responsible 
or  xxot?  Of  course,  if  the  paper  holds  it¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  protection  of  its 
subscriber  that  ds  enough.  Otherwise  ex- 
ei*cise  caution. 

When  the  boys  tell  about  being  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  50  years  I  want  to 
join  them.  I  have  taken  it  50  years. 
Father  was  taking  it  before  the  Civil 
Wai* — I  don’t  know  how  loxxg  before.  It 
is  the  first  paper  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  the  last.  I  am  72  and 
going  good ;  started  with  Alfalfa  in  1893. 
I  am  sending  $2.  FRED  A.  YOUJSG. 

Indiana. 

We  often  think  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  have  just  for  once 
a  country  picnic  of  all  these  devoted 
friends  of  long  years  standing,  and  the 
thought  comes  that  perhaps  this  pleasure 
of  association  is  merely  deferred  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  great  future  beyond. 


SHIP  US  YOU|R  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots  of  100  or 
more  hags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFEL0BAG&BURLAPC0..15PecKliamSt„  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Much  easier  to  milk  cows  with 
perfect  udders  and  teats  —  soft, 
silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  twitch¬ 
ing,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
use  Bag  Balin  regularly  as  their 
protector  of  the  udder  and  teats. 
For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps, 
cuts,  inflammation,  caked  bag, 
bunches,  cow-pox.  etc.  it  has  no 
equal.  Even  with  the  most  stub¬ 
born  hurts,  first  application  starts 
quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  I3  sanitary,  pleasant 
to  use.  and  cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Big  10-ounce  can  of  this  wonderful 
penetrating  ointment,  only  6oc  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists.  Maiied  postpaid  if  hard  to 
obtain  locally. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MADE  BY  THE 


KOW-KARE  PEOPLE  ^ 


The  Farmers*  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

FLEMSNG’S  ACTINOFORM 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  *896. 
your  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send 
$2.60  for  a  bottle  postpaid. 
riSTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL  —  10,000  horses 
euccessfully  treated  each  year  with  Fleming  a 
Fistoform.  $2.60  per  bottle  postpaid. 

Book  on‘‘Home  Treatment  Livestock  Diseases” 
Free.  Our  veterinariansprescribe  free  for  ALL 
cases  whether  Fleming  Remedies  are  indicated 
or  not.  Write  for  Book  and  FREE  advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Yards’, "CHICAGO^ 


’SAVEriiti 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won¬ 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows. 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 

Senerous  packapre  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
_  ^  __  ozen;  6  dozen  $1.00. 

Inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  C  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  wholo  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


claimed  that  all  the  property  in  house 
belongs  to  wife,  but  husband  has.  paid 
taxes  on  it  all  the  years.  What  is  the 
law  on  it?  Would  it  be  possible  to  put 
~  ,  in  a  claim  for  taxes  paid  by  husband  on 

Legal  Action  for  Old  Crime  such  property?  A.  J. 

A  farmer,  A,  hired  B  to  work.  One 

ni°ht  B  took  a  horse  and  buggy  and  set  You  neglect  to  state  m  your  question 
A's  barn  afire,  then  sold  horse  and  buggy  the  one  thing  which  controls  the  whole 
to  C  and  sot  away.  A  got  his  horse  back  situation  ;  that  is,  in  whose  name  was  the 
and  C  wags  out  the  money  There  was  a  deed  to  the  land  taken?  If  it  was  in  the 
bench  warrant  issued  for  B,  but  he  kept  name  of  the  wife  then  she  could  dispose 
out  of  sight  for  a  long  time.  lie  has  of  it  by  will  as  she  saw  fi*- or  if  there 
come  back  now  and  is  still  a  troublesome  was  no  will,  it  would  descend  to  her 
uerson  Must  A  and  C  take  action  heirs,  subject  to  the  right  of  courtesy  ot 
against  B  if  complaint  is  made,  or  will  the  husband  There  is  a  possibility  the 
the  authorities  take  care  of  that?  If  so  husband  might  put  in  a  claim  for  moneys 
who  are  the  proper  ones  to  notify?  Sup-  advanced  to  his  wife,  but  it  would  be  dii- 
nose  4.  and  C  are  good  friends  of  B  s  ficult  to  prove,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
relations  and  do  not  wish  to  cause  trou-  he  consult  a  local  attorney  in  this  motter. 
ble  for  B,  as  it  is  about  26_years  since  n.t. 

offense  was  committeed?  Will  the  ot-  ~~  .  “  ~  ,  .  , 

iicials  take  it  up  if  an  outsider  reports  Touxg  Zoologist  (who  has  been  asked 
it^  How  can  the  record  of  said  warrant  to  lecture  over  the  wireless)  :  And  all 
he  looked  un?  R.  M.  E.  the  time,  darling,  though  millions  may 

Vew  York'  be  listening-in.  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you 

‘'ew  xork’  alone.”  Darling:  “And  what’s  your  lee- 

The  district  attorney  of -your  county  ture  about,  old  thing?”  Young  Zoologist : 
can  give  you  such  information  as  you  “Freqks  0f  Nature.” — Punch, 
need  in  reference  to  the  bench  warrant. 

If  25  years  have  elapsed  since  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  crime  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  a  conviction  could  be  secured  at  this 


time. 


N.  T. 


Note  Given  Between  Hus¬ 
band  and  Wife 

Can  a  man  collect  a  note  given  him  by 
his  "wife?  Wife  and  minor  child  are  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  on  home ‘farm.  Hus¬ 
band  can  have  a  home  there  if  he  so  de¬ 
sires,  but  is  voluntarily  away  much  of 
the  time.  Farm  is  held  on  joint  deed, 
through  farm  was  bought  with  wife’s 
money  mostly.  mbs.  a.  j.  S. 

New  York. 

Your  note  is  not  invalid  because  it  was 
given  between-  husband  and  -wife.  We 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  husband 
can  collect  in  the  case  you^ mention,  for 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  note  or  whether  the  wife  has  any 
property.  N* T* 

Water  Rights  with  Lake 
Front  Property 

I  wish  to  buy  a  lot  on  a  lake.  The 
seller  wants  to  make  the  deed  read, 
“From  low  water  mark  north  200  ft., 
then  west  200  ft.,  then  south  200  ft.,  then 
east  200  ft.  along  low  water  mark.  \\  ill 
this  give  me  a  right  to  go  on  the  lake. 
The  owner  claims  he  owns  the  land  and 
the  lake?  If  this  is  the  case  can  he  not, 
after  selling  the  land  to  me,  build  a  fence 
out  2  ft.  in  the  water  and  fence  me  olt 
so  I  cannot  go* on  the  lake?  I  do  not 
want  to  buy  if  I  can  be  put  off  the  lake. 

Pennsylvania.  ^  T* 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  title  of  the  seller, 
in  order  to  know  what  water  rights  he 
has  and  what  he  can  give.  If  he  is 
actually  the  owner  of  the  lake  he  could 
probably  stop  you  from  going  on  the  lake. 
In  case  he  is  the  owner  of  the  lake  we 
would  suggest  that  you  have  a  provision 
in  your  deed  giving  you  a  right  to^use 
the  lake. 


N.  T. 


Settlement  of  Inheritance 

What  is  the  best  means  of  collecting 
$50  from  a  will,  left  to  an  old-time  farm 
woman  ?  Her  brother  died  two  years  ago 
leaving  a  small  place  all  clear  to  his  wite, 
and  $50  to  his  sister,  his  will  all  proper- 
lv  made  out  by  a  lawyer  and  witnesses  to 
same,  and  then  announced  in  the  paper 
the  time  and  place  and  court  to  be  read. 

His  sister  went  there  and  heard  it  read, 
and  now  wishes  this  money,  but  the  law¬ 
yer  says  nothing  doing,  as  his  wile  has 
remarried  and  made  the  property  over  to 
her  second  husband,  and  refuses  to  an¬ 
swer  any  mail  asking  about  same.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

If  a  period  of  18  months  has  elapsed 
since  the  probate  of  will,  you  have  a  right 
to  make  a  petition  to  the  surrogate  ot 
vour  county  for  an  order  directing  the 
executor  to  show  cause  why  the.  estate 
should  not  be  settled.  On  a  hearing  the 
surrogate  will  undoubtedly  .direct  the  Winter, 
executor  to  make  an  accounting,  n.t. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  huy  and  stravrf  espe¬ 
cially  oat  and  wheat,  clover  mixed,  alfalfa  hay  and  shav¬ 
ings  We  load  at  various  stations  and  can  usually  give 
immediate  shipments.  Thirty-three  years  in  the  business, 
quality  guaranteed.  Ash  for  delivered  prices  carlots. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL  -s-  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Oats  Straw.  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  S"  '“a'’-se*  Pr'“-' 


Inspection. 


elivered.  Terms  draft 
JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  ts  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertisiug  of  a  commoreial  uature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  I-etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Bock- 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED— -A  nurse  girl  in  a  delightful  West¬ 
ern  New  York  community,  attractive  quar¬ 
ters,  fair  remuneration;  please  send  references. 
ADVERTISER  3151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANT  a  single,  experienced  man  to  join  me 
on  a  profit  sharing  basis,  to  take  charge  of  an 
established  commercial  egg  plant  and  hatchery; 
an  unusual  opportunity;  give  full  details.  COLD 
SPRING  FARM,  Meadville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
no  milking;  must  be  good  teamster;  also  want 
married  man  experienced  for  dairy;  must  be 
good  clean  milker;  good  wages,  modern  houses  and 
some  privileges;  could  also  use  sons  of  work¬ 
ing  age:  state  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Young  single  man  with  poultry  ex¬ 
perience,  willing  to  co-operate  with  .man.  in 
charge  in  modern  plant;  state  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  in  certified 
dairy,  washing,  bottling,  making  butter;  must 
have  experience;  state  age  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  only,  married 
single;  wife  can  cook  for  eight  men  in  my 
dairy  farm;  to  work  on  salary  or  sharing  part¬ 
ner  in  business;  have  about  1,500  IV bite  Leg 
horns;  have  room  for  6.000;  will  buy  mor< 
chicks;  references.  FINK’S  DAIRY,  253  Countj 
Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


wife  with  kitchen  work;  wife  to  cook 
help  and  general  kitchen  work;  all  impi 
meats;  no  laundry  except  own  and  kit 
towels;  electric  washer  and  ironer:  good  home, 
good  treatment;  must  be  farm-raised  and  r- 
derstand  farm  conditions;  write  or  pho: 
FAIRVIEW  DAIRY  FARM,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge 
poultry  and  fruit  farm;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  and  a  good  worker.  ADA  E RTIC  1  1  ‘ 
3205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  no  ehildrei 
work  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  wif 


position  for  right 
wages,  references.  Si 
FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


couple;  state  experience. 


Husband’s  Right  in 
Property 

A  man  in  Virginia  marries  twice.  There 
are  two  children  by  the  first  marriage. 
After  the  second  marriage  lie  buys  land, 
pays  for  it  with  his  own  money,  except 
$100  paid  by  wife.  He  also  pays  taxes 
of  his  money,  but  the  receipts  are  in  wite  s 
name.  All  proof  is  that  he  paid  his 
money  for  land  and  ta^es.  The  wite 
made  a  will  leaving  her  land  and  property 
to  a  single  daughter;  the  husband  should 
have  use  of  all  for  his  lifetime.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  will.  After  his 
death  can  his  heirs  get  a  part  of  this 
land?  What  is  the  law  on  a  husband’s 
share  of  wife’s  property?  The  will  has 
been  set  aside;  it  is  not  being  observed. 
Would  the  first  children  inherit .  then- 
share  of  his  interest  in  land?  Chickens 
were  raised  and  fed  from  husband’s  feed. 
Whose  chickens  would  they  be?  When 
the  estate  comes  to  settlement  it  is 


SINGLE 


Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  320S,  care  Rural  New- 


(lliujj 


fiieeu  umu  a  ,  - 

$75  per  month,  quarters  and  privileges.  Addr 
ROOM  1004,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


wages  comprise  a  modern  four-room  furnished 
apartment  with  bath,  hot  water,  electric  light, 
gas,  heat,  groceries,  meats,  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  chickens  and  like  supplies,  together  with 
a  good  salary;  a  grown  daughter,  sister  or 
mother,  active  and  in  good  health,  may  live 
with  such  a  woman  board  free;  this  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  the  right  party  with 
references  who  can  stand  an  acid  test  as  to 
honesty,  cleanliness,  disposition  anil  ability  to 
supply  good  wholesome  home  cooking;  no  wo¬ 
men  with  husbands  or  small  children  considered; 
please  do  not  answer  unless  yon  exactly  qualify 
as  above;  address  mail  only,  POULTRY,  Cedar 
Grove.  N.  J. 

WANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  white  mail,  16 
to  40,  for  general  farm  work  and  dairy,  help 
milk;  references.  W.  K.  KREYMER,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


- - -  l  F< 

Situations  Wanted 

,  .  1  fo 

POULTRYMAX.  commercial  experience,  desires  er 
change.  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-  ca 
Yorker.  I  — 

•  ,  S; 

FARM  estate  manager,  American,  practical 
farmer,  executive  ability,  long  experience,  j1( 

qualified  every  detail.  R.  2,  Box  30,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 

A 

ARE  there  any  first-class  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  couple;  30;  no  g 
furniture;  wife  good  cook,  dairy  maid;  man,  1 
chauffeur,  dairyman,  20-cow  milker,  truck  p 
driver,  teamster;  wages  $125  and  board.  Ad-  1 
dress  ADA'ERTISER  3186,  care  Rural  New-  w 
Yorker.  p 

HAVING  sold  dairy,  hard  working  couple,  30,  AV 
without  furniture,  desire  first-class  dairy  or 
cook  and  chauffeur  position;  can  handle  large  of 
dairy  together;  wages  $125.  ADA'ERTISER  pi 

3187",  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  R 

POSITION  wanted — Woman,  good  cook,  would  ^ 
run  farm  boarding-house,  take  full  charge;  , 

man,  farm  mechanic  and  carpenter,  does  con- 
Crete  work;  two  children  over  12  years;  good  ° 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  3193,  care  Rural  „ 

New-Yorker. 

STEADY,  industrious,  married  man,  32,  intel-  1 
ligent,  reliable,  wants  steady  position  as  as-  „. 
sistant  farmer  or  gardener  on  estate  or  oppor- 
tunity  to  learn  fruit  growing  thoroughly  under 
competent  grower;  can  milk;  wife  cheerful 
helper;  children;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 

3194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  £ 

AV  ANTED  by  single  man  having  practical  ex-  |  J* 
perience  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  stock,  crops,  o< 
machinery  and  bookkeeping,  position  as  manager,  “ 
beginning  January;  good  references;  address  all  dJ 
particulars  ADA  ERTISER  3195,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  A 

NURSING — Highly  recommended,  refined;  seven  i  Cl 
years’  experience;  would  act  as  companion  or  * 
matron;  like  permanent  position;  salary  as  to  I  c‘‘ 
what  is  required.  NURSE,  Box  446,  Allegany, 

N.  Y.  j  11 

HERDSMAN,  long  experience  and  training,  de-  1 

sires  position  requiring  more  than  average  a 
ability.  Address  ADVERTISER  3196,  care  Rural  P 
New-Yorker.  |  y 

GERMAN,  farm  mechanic,  25  years  of  age,  per-  1 
feet  in  handling  and  repairing  of  farm  ma-  ’ 
ehinery,  furnace,  ice  machine;  can  drive  motor- 
boat;  own  tools;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  " 
3200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  “ 

CARETAKER — Refined  young  man  desires  posi-  1  c 

tion  earing  for  country  home  for  the  AV  inter  _ 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board;  health  A-l,  11 
character  excellent.  ADVERTISER  3198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  |  ^ 

GARDENER  and  handyman,  clean,  single  I  _ 

American;  highest  references  and  character  1  1 
and  thorough  experience:  desires  permanent  posi-  |  | 
tion.  ADVERTISER  3197,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  1  1 

WOMAN,  refined,  trustworthy,  settled  Ameri-  1  1 

can  of  43,  desires  position  in  country;,  first-  * 
class  worker;  no  cooking  but  would  assist, 
please  state  full  particulars.  MRS.  LOUISE  1 
M.  BROWER,  52  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Irvington, 

N-  J’  -  1 

POULTRY  manager  whose  methods  were  1  ” 

adopted  in  Petaluma,  Oregon,  AVashington,  is  t 
East  seeking  immediate  position  as  working 
manager  of  any  high-grade  private,  commercial  J- 
or  association  project;  references  will  prove  my 
ability;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  - 
3201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  on  farm;  1  A 

good  milker,  teamster  and  chauffeur.  E. 

ERICKSON,  care  S.  G.  Dill,  Allendale,  N.  J.  |  - 

POULTRY  manager  desires  position;  26  years -I 

of  age,  American,  married,  no  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  specializing  1  ‘ 
in  egg  production;  best  references.  ROBERT  j 
HOOKER,  74  College  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  farmhand  on 
farm  or  private  estate;  good  milker  and 
teamster;  8  years  on  last  place,  references, 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HONEST,  reliable  couple,  farmer  or  caretaker,  1 

with  furnished  house:  willing  to  board  men;  I 
three  very  good  references.  JOHN  STOCKING,  I 
care  McGloin,  370  East  69th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

MARRIED  gardener  or  caretaker,  23,  tractor, 
references.  BOX  498,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  single  man,  good  milker  and  1 

all  around  farmer;  a  steady  place  preferred 
to  high  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  3210,  care  Rural  I 
New-Yorker. 

EFFICIENT  couple  wish  position  as  gardener,  1 

cook  and  housekeeper;  wife  excellent  cook; 
country  preferred;  now  employed.  ADVERTISER 
3207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  farm,  estate,  open;  exceptional  1 

knowledge,  ability;  life-time,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming, 
horticulture,  breeding,  showing,  dairying,  de¬ 
velopment;  specialty  Guernseys;  exacting  hon¬ 
esty,  cleanliness,  economy;  managed  largest  es¬ 
tates  East,  West;  not  embryo  theorist;  not  an  ex¬ 
perimenter  at  owner’s  expense.  ADA  ERTISER  I 
3209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  good  gar- 
r  deuer,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry  or  handy- 

i  man;  wife  will  assist  in  cooking  or  laundry ;  1 

1  (have  no  children);  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  MAN,  35,  retired  government  employe,  willing- 
do  chores  around  farm  for  board.  ADA  ER-  1 
f  TISER  3211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

^  WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 

-  equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible,  1 

n  scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unun- 
peaehable  references.  ADVERTISER  30-7,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RENT — General  store  in  small  town,  good 
dairy  section,  excellent  stand,  with  post  of- 


Address  ADVERTISER  3177, 


ment,  .$14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
use;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 


good  truck  farm;  near  town,  macadam  road. 


)R  SALE — Ten  acres,  excellent  truck,  poultry 
and  citrus  land,  along  railroad  and  State  high- 
ay;  half  mile  to  town;  in  Lake  County,  Fla. 
ATWOOD,  St.  Georges,  Del. 


near  milk  station  and  school;  30  to  50  acres 
land;  about  100  miles  from  New  York;  state 
ice  and  locality.  MICHAEL  PETRE,  Nic-oll 
oad.  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


boarding-liouse,  small  country  hotel  or  inn. 


VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  5(4  acres, 
good  buildings;  in  village  600  population;  for 
.500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  X.  Y. 


Southern  Vermont;  90  acres  tillable,  balance 
isture;  Winter  70  cattle,  4  horses;  churches, 
hool,  creamery,  post  office  and  railroad  within 


danger;  price  $17,000.  ADVERTISER 


)R  SALE — Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  large  poul¬ 
try  farm,  equipped  and  stocked,  heavy  in- 
me  producing;  $7,000  down,  long  time  and 
sy  terms  on  balance.  ADVERTISER  3202, 


acres,  bordered  by  trout  stream,  wonderful 
enery;  garden-like  soil,  fine  timber  lot,  fruit; 
veiling  is  a  real  home,  furnace,  electricity, 
ire  spring  water;  a  country  paradise  and  a 
oney  maker;  photo.  JOHN  SCOTT,  Owner, 


about  1,000  birds  capacity;  Central  or  North 
;rsey  preferred;  by  young  man.  age  30,  Cor- 
-11  graduate,  a  real  farmer  with  life-time  ex- 
irience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3206, 


lots  of  fruit;  on  highway;  to  working  farmer; 
irtieulars,  personal  interview.  H.  S.  AUSTIN, 


Miscellaneous 


tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
«..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DNEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey*  (granulated  honey 
round  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
.  F.  AY.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
if  ore  1870.  AV.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 


SHUBE  POP”  Old  White  rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  prepaid  third  zone, 
5  lbs.  $3.25;  10  lbs.  $1.50.  AV.  HALBERT, 
ixford,  N.  Y. 


three,  genuine  home  cured  hams  and  bacons, 
)  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
)c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
ireal  used;  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
ost.  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
ost  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
dded  will  be  returned.  C.  E.  AVYLIE,  Oxford, 


none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two,  $2.15,  third 
Bne.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

WEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11; 
sample,  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR- 
HUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

[ONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  II.  PARS1L,  Monmouth  Junction, 


ONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones:  special  price 
i-lb.  cans  buckwheat.  HENRY  AVILLIAMS, 
Romulus.  N.  Y. 

URE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
Mover,  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 

HOMEMADE  pure  pork  sausage.  3(4  lbs.  for 
$1,  postpaid;  fresh  hams  and  loins.  BUR¬ 
LEIGH  JONES,  Lakeport,  X.  H. 

FRESH  white  eggs  for  sale,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  X.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays;  black 
walnuts,  $1.25  per  lb.;  shellbark  kernels, 
$1.70  per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

PURE  honey,  carefully  inspected  and  packed: 

5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat.  $1.75; 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
A'alois,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb  pail,  95 
cents;  4  pails,  $3.60  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  X.  Y. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  A  alley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  Hummelstown ;  brownstone  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  Proposition  for sale  at  bargain:  AL-Clin gman-Klingman  families 

Address  AA  .  AV.  AA  EIMAN ,  Box  °  I  ,loa,.0„rt„nts.  n, hires*  desired  bv  WIL 

ton,  Del. 


AV  ANTED — One  or  two  carloads  of  clover  or 
mixed  clover  hay  for  cows;  state  price.  CEN¬ 
TER  MORICHES  RECORD,  Center  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY,  pure  buckwheat.  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid, 
75  cents.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.35;  ext. 

goldenrod,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone;  try  some. 
EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  X.  Y. 

AYAXTED — Jamesway,  single  face,  oil  incubator. 
AVOODSIDE  FARM,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 


and 
WILLIAM 


FARMS  to  rent — We  will  have  one  or  more 
good  dairy  farms  to  lease  on  shares  this 
Soring :  liberal  terms,  excellent  grade  A  milk 
market;  for  particulars  apply  ARTHUR  DANES, 
Manager,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Plot  of  22  acres  land  in  Peniield, 
Clearfield  County,  Pa.;  for  particulars  address 
JOHN  HORNING,  Penfield,  Pa. 


descendants;  address  desired  by 
CLINGMAN,  Creighton.  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE — Buckeye  Mammoth  No.  8;  splen¬ 
did  condition.  AVM.  STRINGER,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

HOSTETTER’S  country-dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1.  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F,  IIOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


Photographed  Natural  Size 

No  market  for  these 

The  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  is  the  bane  of 
apple  growers,  because  it  may  become  de¬ 
structive  any  season  without  warning. 

A  one-spray  control  is  possible  with 
Sunoco  if  you  apply  it  (1  to  25)  just  when 
the  buds  are  open  and  the  young  leaflets 
are  l/2 "  to  1"  long. 

This  will  avoid  the  more  expensive  nico¬ 
tine  sprayings  later  in  the  season. 


Aphis,  Red  Mite  and  Scale 

—by  just  one  spraying 
late  with  Sunoco 


A  comparatively  new  but  serious  pest 
because  his  life  cycle  in  summer  is  three 
weeks.  A  number  of  generations  will 
therefore  occur  in  the  growing  season. 

One  thorough  spraying  on  undersides 
of  the  twigs  as  well  as  on  top  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  hatching. 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
consider  lime  sulphur  and  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  useless,  and  recommend  good 
miscible  oils  or  Sunoco. 


f  ULL\  half  the  apples  which  were 
set”  in  Western  New  York  were 
W  ruined  this  year  by  Rosy  Apple  Aphis. 

A  big  loss ;  and  a  foolish  loss,  because 
there’s  one  spray  w'hich,  with  one  late 
application,  will  allow  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

Lime  sulphur  has  failed  too  often  to  be 
depended  upon.  Some  petroleum  sprays 
have  failed,  too.  Oil  sprays  are  no  more 
alike  in  their  make-up  than  cats  and  dogs. 

Sunoco  Spray  is  better  and  safer.  Its 
work  the  last  three  years  in  cleaning  up 
orchards  where  other  sprays  failed  has 
been  startling. 

SUNOCO  IS  DIFFERENT ,  AND  IT 
SHOULD  BE  USED  DIFFERENTLY. 

Just  one  spraying  done  later  than  you 
have  sprayed  before  (wait  until  the  leaves 
are  out  fully  half  an  inch,  the  “open  bud” 
stage)  will  kill  more  Aphis,  Red  Mite 
and  Apple  Red  Bug  than  any  other  spray 
combination. 


Sunoco  is  economical,  too,  because  it 
costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine,  and  each  gallon  of  it  (1  part 
Sunoco  to  25  parts  water)  will  cover,  and 
cover  well ,  20  per  cent  more  tree  surface. 

Orchardists  in  New  England  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  found  no  spray  of  any  kind  or 
cost  which  compares  with  Sunoco  Self- 
Emulsifying  Spray. 

You  can  handle  Sunoco  easily  and 
without  trouble.  Once  mixed,  it  stays 
mixed.  Its  emulsion  is  perfect  even  in  hard 
or  cold  water.  That’s  one  reason  why  its 
control  is  so  perfect. 

This  company  maintains  its  own 
Entomological  Department,  headed  by 
Entomologists  of  nation-wide  reputation. 
Their  advice  is  sound  and  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  successfully  by  leading  orchardists 
everywhere. 

Consult  us  without  reserve.  No  charge 
is  made  for  this  service. 


A°// 


EUROPEAN  RED  MITE 

Enlarged  six  times 


We  offer  you  FREE  a  valuable  booklet 
and  special  bulletins  on  Orchard  Pests 
and  their  control.  Send  for  them . 


Consult  our  Entomologists  at  the  Rochester  Fruit  Show,  January  11th,  l*2th  and  13th,  and  other  State  Shows. 
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Producing,  Pork  With  Home-Grown  Feeds 


UR  hog  increase  is  worth  from  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000  a  year.”  This  is  the 
statement  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fulmer,  the 
owner  and  manager  of  Green  Acres 
Farms  in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

_  Hogs  are  really  a  side  line  to  his 

specialty  of  raising  potatoes.  The  farms  comprise 
four  adjoining,  making  a  tillable  block  of  500  acies 
and  one  detached  place  of  125  acres.  Picture  shows 
the  exterior  of  the  modern  pigpen  used  for  farrow¬ 
ing,  and  until  the  young  stock  is  weaned  and  well 
started.  Note  the  large  number  of  windows  and 
ventilators.  An  average  of  60  sows  are  kept,  regis¬ 
tered  members  of  the  O.  I.  C.  breed.  Two  boars  are 
kept,  fresh  blood  being  added  each  year  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  outside  of  one  boar  with  the  blood  lines  and 
type  wanted.  Breeding  crates  are  used  as  required. 

Sows  are  bred  to  farrow  in  late  March  for  the 
Spring  litters  and  in  September  for  the  1  all  litieis. 
All  sows  are  bred  for  two  litters  a  year.  Aftei 
breeding  the  sows  are  kept  in  large  exercise  and 
feed  lots.  They  sleep  in  dry,  clean,  open-front 
houses.  Alfalfa  hay  is  available  in  racks  filled 
daily.  Ear  corn,  tankage  and  mineral  mixture  are 
supplied  from  self-feeders.  Clear  fresh  water  is 
supplied  from  self-waterers.  The  expectant  mothers 
are  provided  with  all  the  things  a  mother  hog  could 
desire.  Kindness  and  gentle  care  are  required  from 
the  men  working  around  them.  That  hogs  react  to 
such  treatment  is  clearly  shown  by  the  absence  of 
noise  or  excitement  when  being  handled. 

The  Spring  litters  are  farrowed  in  pens  in  the  hog 
barn.  September  litters  are  born  in  shelters  placed 
in  clean  new  fields  of  Sweet  clover.  Great  care  to 
keep  things  clean  and  avoid  infection  is  exercised 
around  the  hogpens.  For  their  kind  and  nature 
things  are  on  a  par  with  the  maternity  wards  for 
humans.  The  pens  are  10x12  ft.  in  size,  placed 
either  side  of  a  wide  aisle.  As  this  runs  north  and 
south,  the  light  coming  through  the  many  windows 
in  sides  and  roof  is  evenly  distributed.  The  sun  is 
given  every  chance  to  exercise  disinfecting  and 
cleansing  properties.  The  floors  are  of  concrete, 
with  wooden  blocks  set  in  the  rear  half  of  the  floor 
surface.  There  are  pipe  guard  rails  to  save  the 
small  pigs  from  being  rolled  or  trampled  on.  These 
rails  are  placed  along  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
pens  and  are  hinged  to  facilitate  cleaning.  An  ap¬ 
proved,  modern  ventilating  system  insures  plenty  of 
fresh  air  without  dangerous  drafts. 

Sows  are  brought  in  from  outside  a  week  to  10 
days  before  due  to  farrow.  They  are  then  in  good 
flesh  and  condition.  Before  putting  them  in  the  pens 
they  are  washed  and  thoroughly  sprayed  w  ith  a 
disinfectant  and  placed  in  pens  which  have  likewise 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  sprayed  and  disinfected. 
All  the  pens  are  cleaned  daily  and  bedded  with  fresh 
straw.  They  are  given  the  disinfectant  spray  at 
least  every  other  day.  The  barn  is  not  heated,  and 
as  there  are  some  cool  nights  in  March  the  at¬ 
tendant  covers  the  pen  where  a  sow  is'  expected  to 
farrow.  He  stays  near  during  farrowing.  As  fast 
as  the  young  pigs  are  born  the  attendant  wipes 
them  dry.  After  clipping  the  navel  cord  to  proper 
length,  it  is  treated  with  iodine.  A  lined  basket  is 
used  to  hold  the  young  ones  until  the  sow  is  ready 
to  nurse  them  when  placed  each  one  to  a  teat. 

Under  the  methods  followed  by  Mr.  Fulmer  the 
Spring  litters  average  seven  live  pigs;  Fall  litters 
eight.  Cleanliness  all  the  time  in  every  way  is  rigid¬ 
ly  insisted  on.  Feeding  hours  are  regular  and  come 
three  times  a  day.  Nursing  sows  are  fed  regularly 
with  wet  mash,  besides  this  they  have  access  to 
fresh  water  and  mineral 
mixture  as  wanted. 

They  are  given  all  they 
will  readily  consume 
three  times  a  day.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  used  for  the  sows 
and  then  continued  for 
the  young  pigs.  It  is 
made  mostly  from 
grains  grown  on  the 
farm.  The  ground  grain 
mixture  is  composed  of : 

Shelled  yellow  corn,  1,- 
000  lbs. ;  ground  barley 
or  oats,  500  lbs. ;  wheat 
middlings,  300  lbs. ; 
ground  tankage,  100 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100 


lbs. ;  salt,  50  lbs.  This  makes  one  mixing.  The  grains 
are  weighed,  shovelled  over  by  hand,  then  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  in  a  power  driven  mechanical  mixer.  The 
mineral  mixture  is  made  from  ground  limestone, 
salt,  acid  phosphate  and  some  potassium  iodide. 

Young  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for  about  six 
weeks.  Then  there  is  little  difficulty  in  weaning 
them.  By  this  time  they  usually  have  been  eating 
at  the  trough  with  their  mother.  As  the  sow  is 
taken  away  buttermilk  is  added  to  the  grain  mash 
and  this  is  continued  for  about  three  weeks  or  until 
the  youngsters  are  developed  enough  to  handle 
regular  rations. 

As  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit  after  the 
first  of  May,  the  young  pigs  are  put  out  on  fresh 


Interior  View  of  Piggery.  Fig.  780 

new  Alfalfa  pastures.  These  are  large  fenced  fields 
of  20  to  30  acres, 'with  sleeping  quarters  provided 
by  portable  open-front  houses.  Each  has  two  com¬ 
partments.  Self-feeders  and  waterers  provide  ground 
grain,  water  and  mineral.  The  wet  mash  is  now 
discontinued.  Daily  cleansing  of  the  sheds  is  prac¬ 
ticed  along  with  frequent  sprayings  of  both  pens 
and  pigs.  Clean  straw  is  supplied  daily.  Their  care 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  does  this  and 
nothing  else.  Feeding  the  pigs  is  not  a  chore  but 
serious  business.  Cleanliness  is  the  guiding  thought 
and  principle  of  their  care. 

"With  an  abundance  of  ground  grain,  tankage,  min¬ 
erals  and  water,  along  with  clean  quarters  on  fresh 
green  pasture  the  youngsters  have  nothing  left  to 
do  but  grow.  Grow  they  do  and  by  the  last  of 
September  they  have  gone  their  appointed  ways,  as 
breeders,  feeders  or  choice  morsels  of  succulent 
roast  pork.  Mr.  Fulmer  never  uses  the  same  field 
again  for  hog  lot  or  pasture  until  a  full  seasonal 
year  has  elapsed.  Both  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa 
fields  are  used  as  pasture,  Alfalfa  however  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  young  pigs. 

After  weaning,  flushing  of  the  sows  is  practiced. 
This  is  now  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 


other  experiment  stations.  First  dry  up  the  milk  in 
the  sow’s  udder.  Then  turning  her  out  on  clean 
Alfalfa  or  clover  pasture  feed  her  liberally  on  a 
palatable  grain  mixture  until  she  is  in  good  high 
flesh.  Thus  experience  and  experiments  have  taught 
us  the  better  practice  for  handling  brood  sows. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  pigs  from  the 
Fall  litters  are  moved  into  pens  in  the  large  hog- 
house.  Here  they  are  given  the  regular  cai-e  and 
feeding.  They  occupy  these  pens  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  time  to  make  room  for  the  sows  that  will 
be  brought  in  for  the  Spring  farrowing.  The  Fall 
pigs  are  now  well  grown  and  large  enough  to  go  to 
pasture,  butcher  or  ot  her  breeders.  At  this  size  they 
are  sorted  into  breeders,  to  be  kept  or  sold,  and 
culls,  that  are  fattened  for  the'  market.  The  old 
sows  are  kept  as  long  as  they  will  breed  profitably.  ‘ 

I  or  grain  crops  the  average  yearly  areas  are, 
wheat,  350  acres;  barley  and  oats,  75  aei’es ;  corn, 
300  acres.  These  vary  more  or  less  from  year  to 
year  as  best  suits  the  general  farm  conditions.  Re¬ 
sults  from  barley  are  so  satisfactory  that  next  year 
that  alone  will  be  planted  instead  of  oats  and  barley. 
These  grain  crops  are  grown  according  to  the  latest 
approved  methods.  Tractors  and  tractor-drawn  ma¬ 
chinery  are  used  and  hand  labor  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  The  small  grains  ai-e  harvested  with  the 
combine,  which  heads,  thrashes,  cleans  and  bags  the 
grain  as  it  is  pulled  along  by  a  traitor. 

The  field  corn  is  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested 
by  tractor-drawn  equipment.  When  we  visited  the 
farm  we  saw  the  corn  picker  at  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  make  hand  harvesting  very  difficult. 
The  day  we  observed  it  working,  hardly  an  ear  was 
missed,  although  storms  and  wind  had  blown  down 
and  bent  over  the  cornstalks.  At  one  passage  down 
the  row,  the  ears  are  picked,  husked  and  dropped 
into  the  wagon  hauled  alongside. 

The  main  crop  at  Green  Acres  is  potatoes.  In 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  areas  of  grain  from 
175  to  250  acres  of  potatoes  are  planted  annually. 
The  hogs  provide  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  this 
grain,  the  remainder  being  sold  for  cash.  Most  of 
the  small  grain  is  harvested  with  a  combine.  This 
leaves  the  straw  in  the  fields  where  grown.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  picked  up  from  the  windrow  with  a  hay 
loader  and  hauled  in  on  wagons.  Mr.  Fulmer  pre¬ 
fers  to  secure  the  straw  needed  for  bedding  by 
harvesting  enough  grain  with  the  regular  binders 
tractor  drawn.  The  sheaves  ax-e  thrashed  and  the 
straw  baled.  The  ease  of  handling  it  around  the 
hog  barn  and  the  saving  in  labor  there  pays  for  the 
baling. 

Formerly  all  the  swine  on  the  premises  were  treat¬ 
ed  for  cholei-a  as  often  as  required  to  maintain  the 
so-called  double  treatment.  For  the  last  two  years, 
however,  Mr.  Fulmer  has  purposely  omitted  the 
treatmeixts.  He  admitted  being  nervous  about  it,  but 
said  his  hogs  never  did  better.  He  believes  if  the 
barns,  fields  and  animals  are  free  from  infection 
they  will  stay  so  unless  the  disease  is  brought  to 
them.  For  this  reason  visitors  are  always  ques¬ 
tioned  about  cholera  conditions  where  they  come 
from.  This  before  being  admitted  to  his  barn  and 
fields.  MARCUS  M.  BROWNE. 

Pennsylvania. 


Modern  Piggery  for  Brood  Sotos.  Fig.  781 


Cull  Beans  for  Feeding 

THE  question  of  feeding  cull  beans  to  cows  and 
hens  has  recently  been  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  about  175  bushels  of  Yel¬ 
low  Eye  beans  which  were  out  during  a  protracted 

wet  spell,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  were  so  badly  dis¬ 
colored  that  about  half 
of  them  were  not  mar¬ 
ketable,  and  as  the  cost 
of  picking  out  the  poor 
ones  about  equalled  the 
price  of  good  ones,  they 
were  all  used  for  stock 
feeding.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  starve  hens  into 
eating  whole  beans.  If 
a  sack  of  beans  is  put 
where  the  hens  can  get 
at  it  they  will  tear  the 
sack  open  and  possibly 
eat  a  few  beans ;  other¬ 
wise  they  will  pay  no 
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attention  to  them.  I  had  the  beans  in  question  ground 
into  fine  meal  and  tried  mixing  a  small  quantity  in 
the  mash,  which  was  the  regular  Cornell  formula. 
We  are  told  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  developed  very 
little,  if  at  all,  in  hens,  but  somehow  mine  recognized 
something  wrong  with  the  mash  and  ate  of  it  very 
sparingly,  with  a  consequent  drop  in  production.  As 
I  was  more  interested  in  eggs  than  in  experiment¬ 
ing  with  hens’  tastes  I  did  not  try  the  matter  out 
any  further.  I  knew  hens  are  very  fond  of  cooked 
beans,  but  I  had  no  means  of  cooking  the  beans  ex¬ 
cept  the  kitchen  stove,  and  for  a  flock  of  700  that 
was  impracticable. 

Neither  have  cows,  or  any  other  stock  for  that 
matter,  any  great  fondness  for  raw  beans.  However, 
by  mixing  a  small  quantity  with  the  regular  grain 
ration  it  was  possible  to  get  the  cows  to  eat  it.  and 
by  gradually  increasing  the  amount  they  were  soon 
eating  as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  bean  meal  with 
relish,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  with  good  results. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  cook 
beans  for  cattle  if  the  beans  can  be  finely  ground, 
then  begin  very  gradually  in  mixing  the  bean  meal 
with  other  grain.  Horses,  as  a  rule,  have  a  great 
aversion  to  beans,  in  fact  will  not  eat  the  first  bag 
or  two  of  oats  that  come  through  the  grinder  after 
beans  have  been  ground.  Hogs  will  undoubtedly  eat 
cooked  beans,  especially  if  some  cornmeal  is  mixed 
with  them.  During  the  time  I  had  the  bean  meal  on 
hand  I  had  also  quite  a  bit  of  rather  soft  immature 
corn,  which  was  fed  quite  liberally  to  three  or  four 
shotes.  Under  these  conditions  the  hogs  refused 
cooked  beans,  and  as  I  had  plenty  of  the  soft  corn 
to  finish  the  hogs,  I  did  not  try  to  starve  them  to  it. 
It  is  the  practice  of  the  bean  growers  in  Allegany 
C'o.,  N.  Y.,  to  grind  their  cull  beans  with  oats  ox- 
barley  for  feeding  to  cattle,  and  the  results  seem  to 
be  satisfactory.  Chester  l.  mills. 

New  York. 


Setting  Out  a  Large  Asparagus  Bed 

I  intend  setting  a  large  bed  of  asparagus  next  Spring, 
one  lai-ge  enough  to  yield  me  an  income  of  $500  a  year. 
What  amount  of  ground  will  be  reqxiired  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  or  what  number  of  plants?  Retail  price  of  bunched 
asparagus  is  40  cents  here,  though  much  is  sold  for  50 
cents.  What  is  the  best  way  of  setting  out  these 
plants?  The  usual  plan  seems  to  be  to  dig  a  trench, 
fill  in  with  some  rotted  manure,  add  a  little  of  the  soil 
taken  out,  and  so  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  My  results  in  a  former  experiment  did  not  make 
it  a  success.  I  never  had  any  asparagus  from  the 
tx-encli  system,  and  a  neighbor  who  did  it  this  way  says 
he  cannot  get  it  to  do  well  at  all.  I  saw  some  of  the 
finest  asparagxxs  last  Spring  that  could  possibly  be 
raised,  and  it  was  only  its  first  year.  Shallow  rows 
were  made  with  a  wheel  hoe  both  ways  and  the  plants 
set  therein.  I  never  saw  anything  to  beat  them.  My 
opinion  is  that  when  you  set  the  plants  in  a  trench  the 
manure  soon  becomes  of  no  use,  and  as  the  roots  of  the 
plant  do  not  go  down  but  spread  out  (am  I  right?) 
when  in  a  trench  they  cannot  spread  far,  and  even 
though  they  get  as  far  as  the  hard  walls,  there  is  no 
fertilizer  tliere,  and  none  can  be  given  them.  At  any 
rate,  results  from  the  surface-set  plants  seenx  to  justify 
that  method.  A.  A.  K. 

Malvern,  Pa. 

I  JUDGE  from  A.  A.  K.’s  letter  that  he  wants  a 
net  income  of  $500  after  all  expenses  are  paid, 
such  as  fertilizer,  working  and  cutting  the  asparagus. 
I  have  had  over  40  years  experience  in  growing  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  asparagus  included.  I  find  one 
acre  will  average  $500  net  per  year.  If  the  roots  are 
set  3x4  ft.  it  will  take  about  3,640  roots.  I  find  this 
space  sufficient  if  the  plants  have  plenty  of  food. 

In  my  experience  the  trench  system  is  not  the 
best,  as  in  most  case  '■  it  will  place  the  root  in  the 
subsoil,  consequently  a  small  weak  shoot  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  My  plan  is  to  plow  a  furrow  about  S  in.  deep. 


► 


The  castor  oil  bean  makes  a  fine  ornamental  for  a  cor¬ 
ner  or  background.  The  tallest  of  these  jdiown  are  10 
ft.  In  front  are  dwarf  varieties  and  King  Humbert 

Gannas. 


then  run  the  plow  back  in  the  furrow,  throwing  out 
4  in.  of  soil  on  the  opposite  side,  making  the  furrow 
about  12  in.  deep.  Then  take  a  five-prong  drag,  walk 
backward  and  pull  di-ag  so  it  will  leave  a  nice  loose 
level  bed  for  the  roots.  Place  crown  up  with  roots 
spread  in  all  directions,  pull  sufficient  dirt  in  furrow 
to  cover  crown,  then  sow  a  large  handful  of  ferti- 


How  Would  You  Like  to  Be  the  Horse  Where  Winter 
Comes  Like  This ? 

lizer  (7-S-6)  to  every  2%  ft.  I  do  not  use  any  stable 
manure,  as  it  contains  weed  and  grass  seed  in  such 
quantities  that  the  labor  is  greatly  increased  in  order 
to  keep  the  bed  clean.  After  sowing  fertilizer  pull 
enough  soil  on  top  to  cover  it.  Let  it  remain  until 
the  weeds  start,  thqn  start  the  pixltivator  between 
the  rows,  and  as  the  young  shoots  break  through 
pull  enough  of  the  soil  in  the  rows  to  keep  the  weeds 
smothex-ed.  Continue  this  until  the  bed  is  level. 
Give  another  application  of  fex-tilizer  as  soon  as  the 
yoxxng  shoots  appear.  Be  sure  to  give  the  bed 
plenty  of  cultivation  so  the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  it 
will  retain  the  moisture  even  if  the  season  is  dry. 

If  A.  A.  K.  will  follow  the  plan  I  am  adopting, 
and  has  a  market  for  spinach,  he  can  grow  this 
acre  of  asparagus,  from  the  time  he  plants  it  to  the 
time  he  makes  his  first  cutting,  without  one  cent  of 
expense. 

In  the  Spring  of  1926  I  purchased  1,000  Martha 
Washington  roots,  oixe  year  old.  They  were  set  in 
11  rows,  leaving  10  4-ft.  spaces  between  the  11  rows. 
Mayflower  sweet  corn  was  planted  in  five  spaces,  and 
spinach  seed  sown  in  the  other  five  spaces;  when 
the  sweet  corn  was  pulled,  spinach  was  sown  Au¬ 
gust  1,  and  where  the  spinach  was  cut,  sweet  corn 
was  planted  July  1. 

The  cost  for  plowing  ground,  working  the  crop 
(50  cents  per  hour),  fertilizer  and  asparagus  roots, 
was  $60,  while  I  sold  $66  worth  of  sweet  corn  and 
spinach.  Last  Spring  (1927)  spinach  was  planted  in 
the  10  spaces.  Only  one  crop  was  planted,  as  the 
asparagus  tops  were  too  large  for  a  second  crop ; 
$75  worth  of  spinach  was  sold,  while  the  labor  aixd 
fertilizer  cost  $30.  That  puts  me  $51  ahead  of  the 
game.  Next  Spring  I  shall  sow  spinach  between  the 
rows,  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  cutting  of 
the  asparagus.  I  had  asparagus  shoots  that  meas¬ 
ured  1  in.  in  diameter  on  this  young  bed  this  Spring. 
If  it  is  possible  for  A.  A.  K.  or  any  other  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  run  up  to  my  place  next  May  about 
the  fifteenth,  I  think  they  will  see  a  fine  cutting  of 
asparagus  and  spinach.  wm.  pericins. 


Short  Notes  on  Various  Matters 

Improving  Wet  Land  . 

I  have  a  rather  wet  field  that  is  nearly  level,  but  can 
be  drained.  It  has  been  pasture  for  over  30  years. 
Y\  hat  do  you  think  would  be  a  profitable  way  to  break 
it  up  and  also  ditch  it?  What  would  be  the  best  crop 
for  the  fix-st  year?  J.  E. 

New  York. 

HE  first  essential  in  such  a  case  is  to  get  a  good 
job  of  drainage.  If  you  are  not  experienced  in 
laying  out  a  ditching  job,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  advice  of  some  one  who  knows  how.  The  eye  is 
not  a  safe  guide  in  these  mattex’s,  and  unless  there 
are  sufficient  mains  and  laterals,  properly  placed, 
the  drainage  will  not  be  thorough. 


Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  a  tough  old  sod 
like  this,  as  the  roots  revel  in  the  rotting  vegetable 
mattex*.  With  sufficient  cultivation  in  a  favorable 
season  the  sod  should  be  well  broken  up  so  that 
next  season  a  good  seed  bed  for  oats  could  be  made, 
if  that  fits  into  the  rotation.  After  that  the  land 
should  be  in  condition  for  almost  any  crop  or  to 
go  back  into  grass  if  desired.  No  doubt  ample 
dressings  of  lime  and  phosphorus  will  be  needed. 

Why  Do  Lima  Beans  Fail? 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  fail  to  get  a  crop  of  Lima 
beans  here  on  Long  Island?  I  have  raised  good 
crops  of  Limas  in  four  different  counties  in  Central 
New  Jersey,  and  have  been  trying  for  the  past  ten 
years  to  grow  them  here.  I  plant  by  a  trellis,  seven 
feet  high,  wire  top  and  bottom  with  twine  for  the 
vines  to  climb.  I  plan  the  beans  eight  inches  apart 
and  thin  out  after  they  have  made  a  good  start  so 
that  they  stand  18  inches  apart.  I  use  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  keep  them  well  hoed  till  they  blossom.  I 
get  a  fine  growth  of  vine  and  they  usually  blossom 
well,  but  most  of  the  bloom  and  what  beans  set  fall 
off.  My  garden  produces  fine  crops  of  string  beans, 
sweet  corn,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.  I 
do  not  grow  any  vegetables  to  sell,  but  I  do  like  to 
have  good  ones  to  eat  and  some  to  give  my  friends. 
The  bean  foliage  was  so  dense  that  I  could  not  see 
through  my  trellis.  I  think  I  am  the  oldest  man 
who  has  a  garden  and  does  all  the  work  himself  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  I  am  92  years  old. 

Long  Island.  james  l.  brush. 

Planting  Trees  in  Late  Fall 

Is  it  too  late  to  plant  a  Norway  maple  tree  at  the 
present  time?  I  paid  for  a  tree  on  October  1  and  the 
gardener  said  any  time  would  be  good  after  the  leaves 
were  all  off.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  hasn’t  brought 
the  tree.  W.  H.  L. 

Long  Island. 

A  tree  can  be  planted  even  in  Winter  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  but  of  coxxrse  it  will  get  no 
root  hold  on  the  soil  until  Spring,  and  is  sure  to  be 
whipped  about  by  the  Winter  winds  and  thus 
loosened.  This  may  be  avoided  by  bracing.  Three 
stakes  set  slanting  toward  the  ti-ee  and  tied  fast  to 
it  with  coai-se  twine  or  sti-ips  of  cloth  will  hold  it. 
Of  course  Spring  planting  would  be  better  now,  if 
the  tree  can  be  held  where  it  is  safely.  Fall  planting 
is  best  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
fall.  The  soil  shoxxld  be  made  very  firm  around  the 
roots,  and  it  will  take  hold  in  fairly  good  shape  by 
the  time  the  ground  freezes. 

Insurance  on  Unoccupied  House 

I  would  like  to  know  if  a  family  lives  in  a  cex-tain 
town  and  then  moves  to  another  town,  l-enting  another 
house,  and  the  other  house  is  left  vacant,  would  owner 
get  the  money  if  the  house  bux-ns  down?  H.  T.  R. 

New  Jei-sey. 

That  would  depend  on  how  the  insurance  policy 
read.  This  matter  of  vacancy  is  usually  specified, 
and  a  clause  permitting  this  is  needed  to  make  the 
policy  safe.  Yoxx  slioxxld  consult  the  agent  who  sold 
you  the  insurance  about  this. 

A  Back  Yard  Turkey  Flock 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  different  talks  on 
turkeys.  I  am  fond  of  all  animals  and  in  1926  I  de¬ 
cided  to  experiment  on  turkeys.  I  raised  10  tui-keys 
on  140  sqmu-e  feet  at  the  barn  door.  I  had  six  posts 
with  five-foot  wire  attached  where  I  could  move  it 
either  way  as  the  grass  grew  once  a  week.  I  never 
lost  any  after  hatching  and  this  Summer  went  one  bet¬ 
ter  with  11  nice  turkeys.  How  is  that  for  back  yard 
producing?  MRS.  CECIL  smith. 

New  York. 

These  various  reports  of  success  with  turkeys 
show  that  the  “noble  bird”  is  far  irom  being  extinct 
in  the  East.  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  others 
who  have  succeeded. 


A  fair  specimen  of  Ailanthus,  “Tree  of  Heaven,”  stand¬ 
ing  in  outline  against  the  clear  sky. 
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A  Woman  Poultry  Farmer 

TO  emphasize  the  value  of  your  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  a  woman’s  success 
in  the  poultry  field. 

Early  in  the  Fall,  when  our  1,400  pullets  were  ready 
to  lay  and  our  hired  boy  had  left  to  resume  school,  we 
knew  that  additional  help  would  soon  be  needed.  Among 
several  advertisements  answered  was  one :  “Young  wo¬ 
man  with  poultry  experience  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  vicinity  of  Maryland.”  I  was  skepti¬ 
cal,  for  I  considered  the  ability  of  the  average  poultry- 
woman  far  inferior  to  that  of  my  wife.  The  letter 
that  I  wrote  told  briefly  of  our  2,500-layer  capacity 
plant,  home  and  family.  It  asked  for  the  advertiser’s 
experience  and  other  qualifications.  The  reply  indi¬ 
cated  that  experience  was  limited,  but  of  the  right  sort. 
Genei-al  qualifications  were  satisfactory,  and  the  tone 
was  that  of  refinement,  a  requisite  for  one  who  is  to 
share  the  home  with  my  wife  and  two  little  girls.  In 
writing  to  accept  her  I  made  it  clear  that  in  return  for 
considering  her  as  one  of  the  family,  we  should  expect 
the  young  lady  to  assist  in  the  house  as  occasion  de¬ 
manded.  My  offer  of  salary  was  the  maximum  that  we 
might  expect  to  pay  a  hoy  of  16.  In  her  letter  advising 
of  her  coming  she  mentioned  the  amount  that  she  had 
hoped  to  earn,  and  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
if  her  services  proved  satisfactory.  My  acknowledg¬ 
ment  said  we  were  delighted  to  know  she  had  decided  to 
come,  and  that  we  pledged  ourselves  to  make  her  ex¬ 
perience  here  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

Only  a  few  days  after 
October  15,  on  which 
date  the  young  lady  ar¬ 
rived,  my  wife,  who  had 
been  packing  eggs  and 
feeding  some  of  the  stock 
still  on  range,  became 
suddenly  ill.  We  cared 
for  her  here  for  two 
weeks  with  no  improve- 
m  ent  in  her  condition, 
although  my  new  assist¬ 
ant  and  I  worked  day  and 
night  to  attend  her,  care 
for  the  children  and  man¬ 
age  the  flock.  We  se¬ 
cured  a  woman  for  the 
housework  a  n  d  meal  s, 
and  sent  my  wife  to  the 
hospital,  w  here  she  re- 
mained  till  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  join  one  of  our 
girls,  w  lx  o  h  a  d  already 
gone  to  her  g  r  a  xx  d- 
m  o  t  li  e  r’s.  She  is  still 
tliei-e,  regaining  her 
strength,  and  having  the 
first  complete  rest  and 
change  of  environment  in 
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A  Flock  of  High  Class  Roosters 

R.  A.  F.  Mathes,  of  New  Jersey,  sends  us  the 
pictui-e  shown  on  this  page.  He  says  there  are 
140  in  the  lot,  valued  at  $1,400.  The  two  girls  shown 
in  the  picture,  13  and  14  years  old,  have  full  care  of 
these  birds,  which  are  to  be  used  as  next  year’s  bi-eed- 
ers.  Mr.  Mathes  remarks,  “This  would  be  a  nice  lot 
to  lose  by  thieves.”  lie  has  his  ideas  of  how  to  deal 
with  gentry  of  that  class,  .and  is  taking  no  chances. 


The  Cow  Situation  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York 

TUBERCULIN  testing  of  cattle  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  came  to  a  definite  pause  late  in  November, 
when  the  supervisors’  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
voted  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  recommended  that 
financial  support  by  the  county  be  discontinued.  The 
office  of  county  veterinarian  will  be  discontinued  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  “Lack  of  interest”  was  assigned  as  the  reason. 

Testing  was  started  on  the  area  basis  July  1,  1024, 
and  a  full  time  veterinarian  was  employed  by  the  county. 
At  that  time  it  appeared  that  the  town  of  Clinton  was 
approximately  00  per  cent  signed.  The  promoters  of 
the  project  believed  that  this  town  would  test  solidly 
and  that  adjoining  towns  would  fall  in  line.  A  small 
but  definite  opposition  developed.  Exact  tigui-es  cannot 
be  quoted,  as  they  ai-e  a  matter  of  dispute.  A  paper 


fou  r 


years- 


December  31,  1927 

fails  to  command  the  market  pi-emium  which  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  sale  of  a  tested  dairy  fails  to  command 
a  satisfactoi-y  pi-cmium,  as  non-testers  will  not  pay  a 
premium  for  tested  cattle  and  bidding  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  tested.  The  sale  of  an  untested  dairy  di-ags 
because  the  testers  are  eliminated  from  the  bidding. 

Many  admit  that  they  expect  to  test,  but  maintain 
that  testing  lias  gone  forward  the  country  over  too 
rapidly.  To  substantiate  the  claim  they  point  to  the 
prevailing  milk  shortage  and  the  high  price  of  cows, 
they  say  that  testing  should  go  forward  no  faster  than 
better  cattle  can  be  reared  to  replace  those  which  react; 
that  milk  from  untested  cows  is  better  for  the  consumer 
than  no  milk  at  all,  and  that  the  development  of  an 
actual  shortage  of  milk  will  tend  to  cause  the  consumer 
to  lose  the  milk  habit  or  turn  to  substitutes  with  a 
permanently  bad  effect  on  demand. 

Another  criticism  is  that  details  of  testing  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  reactors  have  been  bungled.  The  ap¬ 
praiser  has  dragged  behind  the  veterinarian  by  days  and 
even  weeks  in  some  cases.  This  has  necessitated  keep¬ 
ing  the  cattle  on  full  feed  to  maintain  flesh  and  secure 
a  fair  appraisal,  while  the  product  was  almost  a  total 
loss.  Confusion  and  delay  in  disposing  of  reactors  after 
appraisal  has  been  another  annoyance. 

Dutchess  County  may  eventually  test.  If  it  does, 
several  things  will  be  well  ironed  out  in  advance  as  a 
result  of  the  present  unfortunate  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  dairymen  will  be  fairly  unanimous  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  the  test,  at  least 
within  substantial  areas. 
They  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  a 
considei'able  number  of 
reactors,  and  will  make 
specific  arrangements  for 
appraisal  and  r  e  m  oval 
immediately,  and  they 
will  be  assured  that  they 
are  actually  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  natur¬ 
ally  accrue  from  the  test 
when  it  is  put  on  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  clean  area 
basis.  F.  H.  FACEY. 


Transfer  to  Adjoin¬ 
ing  District 


A  Bunch  of  High-class  Birds  for  Next  Year's  Breeding  Pens 


-justly  deserved. 

In  the  face  of  these  unforeseen  and  discouraging 
events  the  poultrywoman  has  proved  her  adaptability 
and  true  worth.  Of  course  I  did  not  limit  her  to  a 
boy’s  pay,  but  gave  her  from  the  start  the  amount 
which  she  had  hoped  to  receive.  She  accomplishes  the 
feeding,  egg  gathering,  and  packing  with  skill.  Things 
have  never  been  cleaner  nor  production  betteix  Her 
care  and  affection  for  the  daughter  l’emaining  here  are 
worth  much  to  me,  so  is  the  cheerful  atmosphere  which 
she,  a  stranger,  has  kept  in  our  home.  During  my  wife’s 
illness  and  absence  she  has  conducted  herself  with  ad¬ 
mirable  congeniality  and  poise.  She  has  the  highest 
respect  of  all  who  know  her.  To  the  household  and 
the  business  she  displays  a  marked  degi-ee  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  loyalty. 

As  a  ex-owning  glory  of  a  poultrywoman’s  steadfast¬ 
ness  I  wish  to  relate  an  incident  during  our  first  Win¬ 
ter  when  I  was  required  to  be  away  from  the  plant  on 
a  20  below  zei-o  day.  My  wife,  noticing  my  failure  to 
return  at  scheduled  time,  without  question  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  gathering  the  eggs  to  prevent  their 
freezing.  Going  with  an  empty  pail  to  the  second 
story  of  our  layer-house  she  stepped  on  an  ice-covered 
board,  slipped  and  fell,  so  badly  spraining  an  ankle 
that  the  ligaments,  all  torn  loose  on  one  side,  caused 
the  discoloration  to  extend  half  way  to  her  knee.  In 
that  conditioix  she  proceeded  on  hands  and  knees 
through  the  various  pens  upstairs  and  down.  Coming 
out  of  the  ground  floor  door  she  continued  over  the 
frozen  crust  of  snow,  safely  pushing  the  pail  of  eggs 
before  her  as  she  crept  more  than  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  house  before  she  collapsed. 

To  my  wife  I  give  the  credit  for  the  success  of  our 
business  and  to  my  poultrywoman  assistant  I  owe  much 
for  the  present  satisfactory  operation  of  the  plant. 

New  York.  rorert  f.  fyon. 


quarantine  was  published,  but  apparently  no  consistent 
effort  was  made  to  enforce  it.  The  situation  is  in  a 
deadlock  at  the  same  point  where  it  rested  three  years 
ago. 

Rhinebeck  tested  almost  solidly.  This  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  dairy  town,  and  considei-able  testing  had  al¬ 
ready  been  done  on  the  large  estates  along  the  river. 
Desultory  testing  was  done  in  Hyde  Park,  Pawling  and 
East  Fishkill,  possibly  50  per  cent.  Interest  in  other 
towns  was  limited  to  scattering  individuals. 

No  criticism  attaches  to  the  committeemen.  They 
maintained  that  their  function  was  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  and  make  the  test  available  to  those  who 
wanted  it,  not  to  foi-ce  it  upon  dairymen  if  they  did  not 
want  it.  Since  dairymen  did  not  respond  in  considerable 
numbers  they  felt  that  continuance  of  the  work  at  this 
time  was  an  improper  use  of  public  funds.  Should  an 
appeal  come  at  any  time  with  the  backing  of  dairymen 
iix  substantial  numbers  the  test  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

Inquiry  among  daii-ymen,  both  testers  and  non-test¬ 
ers,  reveals  some  local  cx-iticisms  as  well  as  the  usual 
qxiota  of  those  which  are  general.  Many  believe  that 
the  department  should  adhei-e  to  its  published  rulings  to 
the  letter.  They  maintain  that  ai-ea  testing  should  not 
be  started  until  the  l-eqxiii-ed  number  is  signed  beyond 
question  and  that  on  completion  of  the  test  quarantine 
should  be  laid  and  vigorously  enforced.  They  ai-gxxe 
that  xxnder  the  present  conditions  in  Dutchess  County, 
many  have  tested  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  have  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  a  clean 
area.  They  went  to  the  expense  of  the  test  and  then 
failed  to  realize  the  expected  advantages  because  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  their  towns  were  not  signed  as  solidly  as 
they  had  been  led  to  believe. 

Disadvantages  of  this  situation  ai*e  obvious.  The 
area  fails  to  become  the  soux-c-e  of  milk  from  tested 
cows  in  quantity,  and  so  the  product  of  tested  dairies 


In  the  article  on  page 
1469,  “Need  of  Transpor- 
tatioix,”  I  note  that  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  transferred 
into  an  adjoining  district 
by  the  disti-jc-t  superin¬ 
tendent,  p  r  o  v  i  d  e  d  the 
trustee  or  boai-d  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  e  a  c  li  district 
consent.  In  our  district 
one  party  wished  to  be 
transferred  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  district,  w  h  i  c  h 
had  a  high  school.  The 
district  superintendent  made  this  transfer  together  with 
other  property  which  is  valued  at  $27,400.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  only  one  wishing  to  make  the  change  is  as¬ 
sessed  for  $1,500.  All  other  px-operty  owners  in  this 
section  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  transfer.  Our 
district  held  a  special  meeting  to  protest  this  matter  and 
authorized  the  trustee  to  take  proper  measures  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Albany.  We  are  unable  to  find  out  from 
the  trustee  anything  in  regard  to  the  appeal,  only  that 
the  property  has  been  transferred.  b.  a.  b. 

YOU  do  not  state  whether  your  tnistee  consented  to 
the  ti-ansfer  in  question.  The  law  provides  that 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts  affected  the  district  supei-intendent  may  oi*der  the 
alteration  of  district  boundaries.  Or  the  supei-intendent 
may  issue  a  tentative  order  dii-ecting  that  alteration 
take  effect  not  less  than  three  months  after  the  date  of 
the  order.  In  this  case  the  superintendent  must  set  a 
time  and  place  to  hear  objections.  At  such  hearing  the 
supervisor  and  the  town  clerk  of  each  of  the  towns  af¬ 
fected  may,  on  petition  of  one  or  more  of  the  trustees, 
sit  in  with  the  supei-intendent  and  with  him  constitute  a 
board  to  render  judgment  on  the  preceedings.  Said 
board  may  appi-ove  ox-  vacate  the  ox-der  of  alteration. 
The  superintendent  appears  to  have  unlimited  powers 
to  alter  the  boundary  lines  of  a  joint  school  district. 
And  he  may  do  the  trick  in  any  school  district  by  simply 
ordering  dissolution  of  the  district  or  districts  and  re¬ 
forming  them  again  on  lines  to  suit  himself,  Your 
trustee  should  know  what  course  was  pursued.  And, 
of  course,  your  supei-intendent  does.  d.  B.  n. 


That  Vinegar  Trouble 

IUA4  E  just  read  about  J.  IL’s  trouble  with  vinegar." 

This  was  caused  by  mixing  sweet  cider  with  the 
vinegar.  One  might  just  as  well  add  rain  water  as  to 
add  sweet  cider  to  either  hard  cider  or  vinegar.  Wait 
till  it  has  “worked  off,”  and  then  add  it  to  the  vinegar  a 
few  gallons  at  a  time,  two  or  three  weeks  apart.  Strong 
vinegar  will  “go  back  ’  oi-  eat  itself  up  if  new  hard  cider 
is  not  added  to  it  occasionally.  ofin  G.  MATHER. 
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Winter  in  the  Country 

EACH  season  the  universe  stops  at  my  door  in  a 
way,  asking:  “What  will  you  have  at  this 
time?”  And  when  Winter  comes  I  know  the  year 
has  had  no  sorrows  that  Winter  cannot  heal.  Per¬ 
haps  the  sowing  did  not  yield  a  hundredfold.  rlhe 
drenching  rains  of  Spring  made  our  fallow  fields  a 
slough  of  despond.  The  high  winds  of  destruction 
laid  waste  the  full  corn  in  ear,  and  the  darker 
clouds  of  adversity  hid  from  view  the  rainbow  of 
promise  when  almost  our  hands  had  touched  the 
elusive  pot  of  gold.  But  when  Winter  comes  there 
is  nothing  to  destroy.  The  rugged  seared  scars  of 
nature  are  covered  as  with  a  beautiful  garment. 
Sleeping  nature  is  silently  and  securely  tucked  in 
with  a  blanket  of  cold  wool,  as  snug  and  safe  as  the 
sleeping  babe  swaddled  in  eider. 

The  Infinite  Weaver  through  the  seasons  is  ever 
slipping  new  designs  into  His  loom,  but  none  can 
excel  that  of  Winter.  The  best  has  been  reserved 
until  the  last,  for  the  seasons,  like  the  godly  man, 
go  on  from  glory  unto  glory.  He  who 
can  converse  with  God  through  natuie 
may  find  in  the  material  forms  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  power  and  hap¬ 
piness.  And  we  are  poor  students  in¬ 
deed  if,  from  the  marvel  of  purity  and 
whiteness,  we  have  not  purged  our  own 
lives,  and  cleared  our  hearts  of  petti¬ 
ness  and  ill-will  toward  others.  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  kind  in  covering  and 
making  the  ugliest,  meanest  thing  clean 
and  beautiful.  Can  we  be  less  kind 
than  by  covering  with  the  mantle  of 
charity  the  weakness  and  seaminess  of 
our  fellows. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  snow¬ 
fall  to  soothe  a  ruffled  spirit,  to  quell 
vexation  of  mind,  or  to  show  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart  filled  with  the 
Christmas  spirit.  The  past  is  wiped 
out,  the  sins  of  omission  and  neglect 
are  covered ;  the  earth  like  an  unv  rit- 
ten  page,  white  and  tranquil,  emblem 
of  purity  and  newness,  waiting  for  the 
new  beginning. 

Winter  brings  not  only  a  beauty  of 
the  earth,  but  a  glory  of  the  heavens, 
which  is  beyond  compare.  The  Winter 
sky  fairly  outshines  itself  in  splendor. 

It  is  then  if  ever  that  the  heavens  de¬ 
clare  His  glory  and  the  firmament 
shows  His  handiwork.  It  was  meet 
that  a  Christmas  Star  should  have 
shown  to  the  world  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  We  cannot  place  that  star.  It 
fell  to  earth  from  Heaven,  and  there 
it  shines  at  Christmas-tide  in  every 
human  heart.  But  we  watch  for  the 
Pleiades  whose  sweet  influences  can¬ 
not  be  bound.  Then  is  the  glory  of 
Orion  manifest,  Arcturus  with  his 
sons,  Mira  the  beautiful  and  Sirius  the 
magnificent.  Leo  with  his  gleaming 
sickle  is  a  well-marked  object ;  the 
golden  Lyre  with  Vega  scintillating 
brilliantly,  and  northwest  the  gleaming 
Cross  of  Cygnus;  the  heavenly  twins,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  take  their  nightly  ride  in  close  proximity 
to  Praesepe  the  Beehive ;  Auriga  and  Capella  shine 
brilliantly  from  their  elevation.  Many  seasons  have 
wrought  wondrously,  but  truly  Thou  excellest  them 
all. 

Winter  woods  are  nature's  etchings  in  ebony  and 
white,  revealing  many  secrets  hidden  by  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  good  tramp  through  the  open  country  brings 
out  the  best  that  is  in  us;  as  the  night  brings  out 
the  stars,  it  gives  us  a  longing  for  home,  a  blazing 
hearth,  time  for  meditation,  much  thinking,  more 
living.  Then  shall  we  find  in  the  material  forms 
about  us  sources  of  inexhaustible  power  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  our  walks  abroad  shall  be  as  paths  that 
lead  us  to  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

Pennsylvania.  Florence  a.  hates. 
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waves  that  occasionally  visited  us,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  indeed  a  lovely  sight,  and  might  well  be 
compared  to  those  fine  Christian  men  and  women  in 
the  world  who  go  about  their  duties  quietly  and  un¬ 
obtrusively  doing  all  the  good  they  can  and  some¬ 
times  not  appreciated  until  the  very  last  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Some  pansies  of  the  Yiola  type  have  also  been 
particularly  satisfactory,  and  a  few  flowers  from 
these  plants  were  picked  for  the  dwelling  as  late  as 
December  10.  Being  grown  on  the  south  side  of  a 
building  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
they  seemed  to  have  unusual  vigor  and  vitality,  and 
as  I  write  seem  to  be  all  ready  to  bloom  again  if 
Jack  Frost  will  only  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Speaking  of  L>ahlias  causes  me  to  wonder  why  the 
hybridizers  of  these  plants  do  not  try  to  produce  an 
early  blooming  strain?  We  so  frequently  have  one 
or  two  early  frosts  in  the  Fall,  and  then  just  as 
often  a  month  of  fine  weather  after.  If  an  early- 
blooming  strain  of  dwarf  habits  could  be  obtained 
it  would  lengthen  the  season  of  these  desirable 


A  ramble  down  the  garden  path  shows  the  well- 
known  Pyrus  Japonica  with  fragrant  fruit  almost  as 
hard  as  bullets,  and  one  or  two  of  these  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  into  a  bureau  drawer  will  often  give  the  con¬ 
tents  a  pleasant  odor.  They  do  not  decay  like  ordi¬ 
nary  apples  or  pears,  but  dry  up  very  slowly.  A 
lovely  shrub  which  should,  however,  always  be 
planted  near  the  dwelling  house  is  Calycanthus 
floridus,  sweet  or  strawberry  shrub.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strains  of  this  shrub  are  in  the  market,  and 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  odor.  In  some 
the  strawberry  or  pineapple  odor  is  very  strong,  while 
in  others  it  is  hardly  discernible.  In  purchasing 
plants  therefore,  it  is  well  to  look  to  this  important 
point  and  get  only  the  best. 

The  other  day  the  last  few  plumes  of  Eulalia 
Japonica  zebrina,  the  well-known  Japanese  zebra 
grass,  were  cut  and  carried  inside  for  decoration, 
but  they  had  remained  too  long  on  the  plants  and 
therefore  soon  began  to  fall.  When  cut  early  the 
plumes  are  very  graceful  and  handsome,  and  their 
falling  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
proper  time  for  all  things. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 


Sleeping  Nature  in  Its  Blanket  of  Cold  Wool 


Building  an  Earth  Dam 

I  have  a  farm  in  Putnam  Co.,  X.  Y., 
which  has  a  natural  basin  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills  except  one.  Through 
this  open  side  there  is  a  brook  which  is 
fed  by  a  number  of  springs  in  the  de¬ 
pression.  I  am  trying  to  devise  some 
method  of  closing  up  the  open  side  of  the 
basin  so  as  to  have  a  pond  of  the  size  of 
a  New  York  City  block.  Engineers  have 
surveyed  it  and  they  found  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  a  breastwork  about 
150  ft.  long,  with  a  maximum  height  of 
9  V-2  ft.  where  the  brook  is,  and  gradually 
tapering  oft’  to  one  end  and  rather  abrupt¬ 
ly  to  the  other.  Of  course  the  usual  way 
would  be  to  build  a  concrete  wall.  How¬ 
ever  I  would  avoid  the  expense  of  any 
such  construction  if  possible.  I  am  won¬ 
dering.  whether  an  earthen  breastwork,  if 
made  sufficiently  wide  at  top  and  bottom, 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  The 
soil  is  rather  heavy  clay,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  waterproof  if  pressed  down 
sufficiently.  Would  such  a  dam  be  at 
all  feasible?  How  wide  would  the  breast¬ 
work  have  to  be  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
different  points  in  its  length,  bearing  in 
mind  that  its  height  would  vary  from  9% 
ft.  to  nothing?  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  re-inforc-e  the  breastwork  by  stone  or 
otherwise?  Would  there  be  any  danger 
of  moles  or  muskrats  boring  through  the 
breast  and  causing  leaks?  If  so,  can  you 
suggest  some  not  too  expensive  means  of 
obviating  this?  What  would  be  the  most 
economical  means  of  constructing  such  an 
earthen  breastwork?  As  the  dam  would 
be  near  a  public  highway,  and  as  any 
break  in  it  would  probably  cause  damage 
on  a  neighbor’s  property.  I  am,  of  course, 
anxious  to  play  safe  and  undertake  noth¬ 
ing  which  would  expose  me  to  the  danger 
of  costly  lawsuits  for  damages.  y.  t. 

New  York.  v 


T 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

WHILE  the  calendar  shows  that  Winter  is  now 
here  the  unusually  mild  weather  causes  me 
to  think  of  some  Autumn  items  and  events,  and  also 
a  summary  of  garden  matters  of  the  last  season.  One 
of  these  has  been  the  particularly  good  display  of 
the  old-fashioned  (so-called)  Chrysanthemums. 
Compared  with  other  Fall  flowers  they  have  gi\en 
extreme  satisfaction,  and  long  after  all  the  Dahlias, 
Cosmos,  etc.,  were  destroyed  by  the  spasmodic  cold 


A  Bank  of  Ice  Along  the  River 

flowers,  and  make  them  even  more  popular  than 
they  are  at  present. 

During  the  last  season,  owing  to  excessive  rains 
and  cool  cloudy  weather,  many  of  the  Summer 
flowers  did  not  do  as  well  as  usual  and  the  peren¬ 
nial  Phlox  was  almost  a  failure  here.  As  an  off¬ 
set  to  rhis,  however,  a  few  other  flowers  grew  and 
bloomed  extremely  well,  and  among  these  were  the 
Centaureas  of  rhe  fine  yellow  type,  and  the  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  of  the  tricolor  ringed  va¬ 
rieties.  The  brilliantly  colored  Zinnia  “Firefly,”  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  usually  so  brilliant,  seemed  to  suffer 
much  from  lack  of  sunlight.  This  variety  of  Zin¬ 
nia  seems  hardly  to  be  fixed  enough  yet,  so  to  speak, 
and  does  not  always  come  quite  true  from  seed. 
What  does  it  need?  A  little  more  “evolution”  or  a 
little  more  of  man’s  care  in  the  growing  and  saving 
of  seeds? 

Now  that  all  tender  things  are  cut  down  by  the 
frost  a  look  across  the  garden  calls  to  mind  two  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy  perennials  that  are  not  only  robust, 
but  seem  to  defy  all  extremes  of  heat  and  drought 
as  well  as  moist  or  damp  weather.  These  are 
Yucca  filamentosa  or  Adam’s  needle,  and  Y.  filamen- 
tosa  variegata,  the  latter  is  beautifully  striped,  with 
creamy  white  edges,  and  the  leaves  are  strikingly 
beautiful  even  at  this  late  date.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  type,  but  the 
plants  somewhat  resemble  in  color  the  well-known 
greenhouse  variety,  Quadricolor. 


HE  construction  of  a  dam  of  this 
size  should  have  the*  supervision  of 
a  competent  resident  engineer.  There 
are  many  factors  influencing  design 
that  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  man 
on  the  spot.  From  your  description, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  construction 
of  a  successful  earth  dam  is  possible, 
as  you  state  that  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 

Such  an  earth  dam  should  have  a  width  of  from 
6  to  9  ft.  across  the  top.  The  sides  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  flat  to  remain  stable,  the  usual  slope  being 
about  2%  horizontal  on  the  upstream  side  to  1  ver¬ 
tical.  while  on  the  downstream  side  a  slope  of  2  ft. 
horizontal  to  1  ft.  vertical  is  used.  This  would  make 
a  dam  of  9%  ft.  high  from  -17  ft.  G  in.  to  50  ft.  G  in. 


across  the  base.  Where  the  soil  is  firm  or  riprap¬ 
ping  is  used  to  protect  the  slopes  it  can  be  built 
narrower,  as  indicated  in  the  picture.  A  cross  sec¬ 
tion  3  ft.  in  length  through  the  center  of  this  dam 
will  require  about  2S  to  31  cu.  yds.  of  earth,  and 
this  should  be  well  puddled  and  packed  In  place. 

A  concrete  or  sheet  piling  core  in  the  center  of  a 
dam  of  this  kind  is  an  advantage,  not  as  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  but  rather  to  stop  the  passage  of  seepage  water 
along  the  joint  where  the  dam  joins  the  stream  bed. 
If  a  core  is  used  it  should  extend  down  into  the 
original  stream  bed.  There  is  some  danger  of  trou¬ 
ble  from  muskrats,  but  they  can  doubtless  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  trapping.  The  concrete  core,  when  used. 
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is  also  an  aid  in  preventing  damage  from 
them. 

A  concrete  spillway  must  be  provided 
at  one  side  of  the  dam  that  will  care  for 
maximum  flood  water.  On  no  account 
must  water  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
crest  of  an  earth  dam. 

As  to  construction  method,  one  of  the 
best  is  to  spread  the  earth  in  layers  not 
exceeding  10  in.  in  depth  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  dam.  If  this  is  kept  wet, 
driving  over  the  surface  with  the  teams 
and  wagons  used  in  construction  is  a 
great  aid  in  making  it  compact.  _  Earth 
may  be  obtained  from  various  points  in 
the  basin  that  it  is  desired  to  use  as  a 
reservoir,  making  it  larger  at  the  same 
time  the  dam  is  built,  korert  h.  smith. 


Raspberry  Cane  Maggot 

We  have  a  small  patch  of  raspberries 
O  lack  caps),  Plum  Farmer  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  They  bore  this  year  their  first 
crop,  and  before  they  were  through  bear¬ 
ing  the  young  canes  started  up  and  in 
most  of  these  hills  of  berries  there  would 
be  one  or  maybe  two  young  canes  wilt 
at  the  ground.  It  would  look  just  as  if 
you  had  taken  a  hot  poker  and  burned 
clear  around  it,  and  you  could  just  lift 
them  off.  Was  it  a  disease?  If.  not, 
what  caused  it?  If  a  disease  is  it 
incurable?  A.  R.  M. 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  insect  troubles 
which  produce  a  somewhat  similar  though 
not  identical  injury  as  that  which  you 
describe.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
treatment  is  to  move  the  wilted  canes  as 
soon  as  they  are  detected,  making  the 
cut  several  inches  below  the  wilted  por¬ 
tion.  If  you  will  do  this  regularly, 
destroying  the  infested  canes,  you  will 
hold  the  insect  in  check.  Another  good 
practice  is  to  cut  out  the  old  canes  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  fruiting. 

H.  E.  T. 


Ringing  Poplar  Trees 

We  were  told  that  if  we  “ringed'5  our 
popular  trees  they  would  die  and  would 
not  come  up  from  the  roots.  We  have 
found  the  one  we  cut  down  without  ring¬ 
ing  came  up  all  over  the  lawn.  We  had 
“ringed”  several  of  our  trees  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Will  you  advise  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  above,  and  also  when  we  may  cut 
down  the  trees  ?  h.  c.  c. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  is  something  to  the  idea  of  ring¬ 
ing  in  order  to  prevent  trees  from  suek- 
ering,  but  there  is  not  so  much  as  most 
folks  believe.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  dying  trees 
is  worse  than  the  little  extra  effort  of 
cutting  off  the  suckers  regularly  while 
they  are  tender.  Of  course,  the  idea  is 
that  by  ringing  the  tree  the  food  supply 
from  the  top  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  roots,  and  that  the  roots  therefore  be¬ 
come  weakened.  In  our  opinion,  you  may 
just  as  well  cut  the  trees  down  this  Fall 
or  Winter.  H.  B.  T. 


Growing  Standard  Gera¬ 
niums  and  Fuchsias 

I  would  like  detailed  instructions  as 
to  how  one  grows  such  plants  as  gera¬ 
niums,  fuchsias,  etc.,  to  standard  or  tree 
form.  H.  D.  s. 

Schenevus,  X.  Y. 

To  grow  these  plants  to  maturity  re¬ 
quires  considerable  time  and  trouble  and 
it  sometimes  takes  years  to  obtain  a  fine 
specimen.  In  starting  be  sure  to  obtain 
a  good  healthy  plant  and  carefully  train 
up  to  one  strong  stem  or  trunk  until  the 
full  height  is  obtained.  All  side  shoots 
or  branches  must  be  kept  rubbed  off. 
When  the  proper  height  is  reached  care¬ 
fully  pinch  or  cut  out  the  top  eye  or 
bud,  and  allow  the  laterals  or  side  shoots 
to  grow.  These  in  turn  should  be  pinched 
or  shortened  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  obtain  a  well-shaped  head. 

Many  of  the  specimens  shown  at  the 
horticultural  exhibits  have  taken  years  to 
grow,  and  are  the  result  of  much  care 
and  skill.  Tree  roses,  however,  are  usu¬ 
ally  budded  on  strong  upright  stocks  to 
begin  with  and  the  wild  or  dog  rose 
stocks  are  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
nose.  H.  W.  HATES. 


Here  Is  a  Horticultural 
Problem 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition  :  For  a  nominal  price 
I  can  purchase  seven  mushroom  houses 
12  to  15  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long.  Each 
house  is  equipped  with  a  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  system  and  also  has  a  watering  sys¬ 
tem  throughout.  There  is  a  hill  on  the 
north  and  northwest  side  of  the  houses 
and  on  this  hill  a  pump  house  is  located 
which  furnishes  the  houses  with  a  gravity 
feed  water  system.  This  xilant  is  located 


on  a  very  much  traveled  State  highway, 
running  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  plant 
is  only  located  a  short  distance  from  a 
large  town,  possibly  two  miles. 

My  idea  is  to  tear  down  the  domes  of 
the  mushroom  houses  and  put  glass  in  its 
place,  leaving  only  a  foundation  of  about 
2  ft.  above  ground,  as  is  the  usual  green¬ 
house  construction.  I  would  then  raise 
flowers  for  market — -both  wholesale  and 
retail,  catering  to  the  whims  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
growing  flowers  (though  I  like  flowers 
very  much),  but  have  farmed  for  about 
20  years.  My  experience  covers  the 
spotting  of  plants  in  hotbeds,  setting, 
planting,  mulching  and  marketing  of  a 
variety  of  farm  produce. 

I  would  only  want  to  begin  with  one 
greenhouse  for  raising  flowers,  but  since 
the  heating  unit  covers  two  houses,  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  second  house 
could  be  converted  into  a  greenhouse  and 
used  for  raising  celery.  In  my  opinion 
the  bleaching  and  irrigation  could  be  han¬ 
dled  much  more  successfully  under  glass 
than  outside. 

By  using  only  two  houses  at  first  I 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  room  for  stor¬ 
age,  and  thought  of  the  possibility  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  reselling  carloads  of  potatoes  and 
possibly  other  root  crops  in  order  to  tide 
me  over  until  the  flower  business  was  on 
a  paying  basis. 

On  the  property  there  is  also  a  large 
brick  building  which  I  thought  would 
make  a  very  nice  packing  house  and 
office.  There  is  also  a  plot  of  ground,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  acre,  sloping 
southeast  from  the  hill  to  the  highway 
which  I  would  plant  to  some  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  making  it  attract  the  attention  of 
the  motoring  public.  I  would  like  your 
suggestion  as  to  just  what  to  plant.  A 
drive  would  be  built  through  this  slope  to 
a  parking  place  near  the  office  so  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  hesitate  to  drive  in  as  they 
would  not  have  to  park  on  the  busy 
thoroughfare.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  are  several  questions  of  real  in¬ 
terest,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  advice  to  offer.  We  do 
not  advise  growing  such  cut  flowers  as 
roses  and  carnations  in  structures  of  this 
class,  and  suggest  a  start  in  flowering 
and  vegetable  plants  grown  from  seed  for 
Spring  planting,  with  the  use  of  the  plot 
of  ground  described  for  perennials.  What 
do  others  say  about  this? 

What  about  celery  grown  under  glass 
as  referred  to  here?  Is  it  ever  done? 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  dairymen  of  Louisiana  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  build  anew,  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  took  a  practical  way  of  extend¬ 
ing  sympathy  and  assurance  to  the  flood 
sufferers.  An  appeal  to  the  breeders 
throughout  the  country  to  contribute  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  and  heifers  as  a  direct  means  in 
assisting  a  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the 
devastated  area  had  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse.  Donations  came  from  a  stretch 
of  country  measured  from  Maine  in  the 
East  to  Oregon  in  the  West.  In  all  40 
head  were  contributed.  The  shipments 
were  made  from  Philadelphia  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
paid  the  freight  charges  at  a  cost  ap¬ 
proximating  $10  per  head.  The  dona¬ 
tions  of  live  stock  and  poultry  are  grow¬ 
ing  apace.  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La., 
has  offered  a  carload  of  poultry,  and  also 
incubators  and  brooders  as  a  donation  to 
a  devastated  area.  Many  donations  are 
being  received  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  A  recent  one  from  the  Buff 
Orpington  Fanciers  Association  of  Ore¬ 
gon  promises  a  carload  of  that  type  of 
fowl  to  be  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  transporting  the  birds.  The  poultry 
farm,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Dairy  Association,  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  disaster,  is  well  under  way 
and  promises  to  be  an  important  source 
of  poultry  distribution.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  the  farm  agents  in  all  parishes,  held 
at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  the  live  stock  situation  was  thor¬ 
oughly  canvassed.  Out  of  the  survey  it 
is  expected  a  program  will  develop  to 
build  up  the  pure  stock  of  hogs  in  the 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  award  brood 
animals  in  January,  and  out  of  the  off¬ 
spring  have  one  animal  contributed  for 
an  additional  award  to  an  accredited 
flood  sufferer.  This  method  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  a  purebred 
stock  of  hogs. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  four  of  its  affiliated  societies  held  a 
combined  annual  meeting  Dec.  6,  7  and 
8  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Des  Moines.  The 
morning  of  Dec.  7  was  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness,  the  chief  features  being  a  talk  on 
spraying  evergreens  by  Wheelock  Wil¬ 
son,  and  several  addresses  on  fruit  prob¬ 
lems. 

That  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  contemplated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  disclosed  by 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1928.  Under  the  new  plan,  all 
research  work  relating  to  insect  control 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
tomology,  while  actual  control  work,  in¬ 
cluding  quarantines,  will  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  The 
total  budget  appropriation  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  $142,753,229. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $591,320  from  the 


original  appropriation  for  the  current  fis¬ 
cal  year  plus  supplemental  estimates 
which  have  been  submitted  since,  but  it 
is  $2,890,240  more  than  was  carried  in 
the  departmental  appropriation  bill  for 
1928.  Some  principal  increases  are  found 
in  the  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  which  included  one  of  from  $142,- 
705  to  $170,000  for  diseases  of  orchard 
and  other  fruits ;  one  of  from  $197,060  to 
$225,000  for  pomological,  and  $115,000 
to  $140,000  for  horticultural  investiga¬ 
tions.  Among  the  increases  for  the  For¬ 
est  Service  is  one  from  $150,000  to  $200,- 
000  for  seed  and  tree  planting  within  the 
national  forests.  Under  the  proposed  re¬ 
organization  mentioned  above,  both  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  F.  H.  B. 
are  given  increased  sums.  The  principal 
increases  for  F.  H.  B.  quarantine  and 
control  administration  are  from  $465,180 
to  $500,000  for  plant  quarantine ;  from 
$15,000  to  $30,000  for  inspection  and 
certification  of  domestic  fresh  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  seed  and  nursery  stock  offered 
for  export ;  from  $514,660  to  $887,660  for 
control  of  the  European  corn-borer,  and 
a  new  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  control  of 
the  Mexican  fruit  worm,  recently  found 
in  this  country  for  the  first  time.  The 
budget  also  provided  that  $150,000  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  $10,000,000 
appropriation  for  control  of  the  European 
corn-borer  last  session  shall  be  available 
for  special  research  work  or  the  meeting 
of  any  emergency. 


Onions  Remain  Green 

I  planted  20  boxes  of  onion  sets,  and 
they  made  a  big  growth.  They  are  Prize- 
taker.  Tops  were  still  green  and  they 
started  to  split  in  September.  Do  they 
take  the  second  growth  or  why  do  the 
tops  stay  green,  not  going  dotvn?  j.  p. 

Grampian,  Pa. 

If  the  tops  of  these  onions  “died  down55 
and  were  then  growing  again,  they  have 
taken  second  growth  and  nothing  can  be 
done  to  save  them.  If  the  tops  did  not 
die  they  are  what  is  called  “thick- 
necks”  and  cannot  be  saved  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  To  prevent  this  these  young- 
plants  must  be  set  early  in  the  Spring, 
so  they  will  mature  in  August,  w.  p. 


Molly  (weary  of  sermon,  in  very 
audible  whisper)  :  “Mummy,  if  the  church 
caught  fire,  would  he  stop  then?” — Punch. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  Them  Direct 
From  Our  Mills 
SIZE :  3  X  6  ft.  Glazed 
1%  in.  -  -  -  at  $2.95 
1%  in.  -  -  -  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 
Cross  Bars.  Open  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

ThePrieeRegulator.  Everything  from  CellartoRoof. 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing— $2.10  per  roll. 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


FARMS  all  kinds 

m  m.  M.  •*.  A.  T  M.  catalog  and  list  free. 

EASTERN  SHORE  TRUST  CO. 

Real  Estate  Dept.  Cambridge,  Maryland 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
al.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20<!oz.  delivered 
FUR  TANNERY,  Desk  2,  MINERAL,  VA 


VS/ ANTED  TO  BUY  0Idbaprs-  We-P-ay 


bags.  We  pay  the  freight. 

O WASCO  BAG  CO. 


5c  each  for  100-lb. 
We  pay  spot  cash. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
*333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

which  any  man,  woman  or  child 
can  use,  so  simple  and  complete 
are  the  instructions  given 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 

Profusely  Illustrated  Scale  Drawings 
Colored  Frontispiece 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Price  $2.50  Net  each 

How  to  Make  Worth- 
While  Models  of 
Decorative  Ships 

VOLUME  I 


How  to  Make  a 
Clipper  Ship 

VOLUME  II 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley-  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease  -  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C-  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Missouri  Notes 

Persimmon  Eureka.  —  The  Japanese 
persimmon,  Eureka,  again  attracted  much 
attention  this  Fall  with  its  handsome 
yellow  fruits  as  large  as  oranges,  and  as 
highly  colored.  We  have  to  answer  many 
questions  concerning  it.  We  have  sold 
six  trees  of  it  to  its  admirers.  Most  of 
the  fruit  we  give  away,  but  at  the  last 
sent  20  specimens  to  a  fruit  and  candy 
shop  on  trial.  They  sold  readily  at  five 
cents  each. 

Fall  Planting. — Orders  for  tulips  are 
still  coming  in,  and  presumably  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  real  Winter  arrives.  How  late 
can  tulips  be  planted  with  success?  A 
friend  reports  planting  some  in  January 
with  good  results,  but  the  little  stock  we 
have  left  shows  signs  of  degeneration. 
The  bulbs  are  losing  their  firm  plumpness. 
Early  planted  tulips  appear  above  ground 
here  in  late  January  and  always  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Undoubtedly  they  should  be 
planted  early  enough  to  make  roots  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Orders  for  peonies  also 
trickle  in,  and  sales  in  the  Spring  are 
not  uncommon.  Shrubs  and  trees  should 
by  all  means  be  planted  in  the  Fall  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves.  The  advantages 
are  many.  The  roots  have  time  to  callus 
and  prepare  to  send  out  tiny  rootlets  that 
will  eventually  form  a  new  root  system. 
The  soil  under  the  action  of  the  elements 
will  settle  solidly  around  the  old  roots 
and  offer  plant  food  to  the  rootlets  as 
soon  as  they  emerge.  All  cavities  left  at 
planting  will  be  filled  up.  Thus  when 


late  Fall.  We  can  never  be  sure  when 
Spring  weather  will  permit  the  plowing 
of  unbroken  land.  Rains  may  delay  it 
far  beyond  the  proper  date.  A  perni¬ 
cious  weed,  known  as  ground  ivy,  gained 
such  a  headway  in  the  strawberries  that 
had  filled  most  of  the  space  between  rows 
with  a  mass  of  runners,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  hand  weeding, 
pulling  up  the  shallow-rooted  ivy  in  hand¬ 
fuls.  The  persistence  of  this  ivy  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  its  habit  of  blooming  and  mak¬ 
ing  seed  almost  continuously  from  Spring 
to  frost.  We  like  to  fertilize  with  cobs 
whenever  we  can  get  them.  I  value  them 
highly,  especially  on  clay  land.  They 
loosen  and  aerate  the  soil  as  well  as  fur¬ 
nish  plant  food.  Cobs  store  up  water  and 
roots  love  to  penetrate  them  for  food  and 
moisture.  We  are  trying  a  new  agent  in 
trying  to  exterminate  a  small  patch  of 
Bermuda  grass.  A  filling  station  with  a 
surplus  of  cylinder  oil  drained  from  crank 
cases  offered  to  give  us  some  gallons. 
Having  noticed  that  this  oil  killed  a  spot 
of  Blue  grass  on  the  lawn,  we  decided 
to  try  it  on  the  Bermuda.  If  this  fails 
I  shall  try  a  heavy  coat  of  salt.  Land 
thus  treated  would  of  course  become  bar¬ 
ren  for  some  years.  l.  k.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

Veteran  Seuppernong  Grape 
Arbors 

All  over  Eastern  North  Carolina  one 
comes  upon  these  fine  old  veteran  Seup- 
pernong  grape  arbors.  It  was  particu- 
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jhe  Worlds  Greatest  Garden  Book 


Vegetables  as  delicious  as  only  your  own  garden  can 
grow  them;  Flowers  that  will  be  a  joy  from  early  spring 
until  fall — read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 


How  Seuppernong  Vines  Grow 


the  warm  weather  of  Spring  brings  forth 
the  leaves  and  a  call  is  sent  down  to  the 
roots  for  sustenance,  there  is  not  a  long 
lapse  or  delay  waiting  for  the  roots  to 
begin  to  function.  It  is  true  that  provi¬ 
dent  nature  stores  up  a  quantity  of  re¬ 
serve  food  throughout  the  tree  for  the 
first  growth  to  draw  upon,  but  it  is  soon 
exhausted  and  the  roots  should  be  ready 
to  take  up  the  work  of  commissary.  The 
gain  in  growth  of  a  Fall-planted  tree  over 
a  Spring-planted  one  has  been  estimated 
at  23  1/3.  Nevertheless  the  resurrection 
of  plant  and  vegetable  life  in  the  Spring 
is  to  most  people  the  strongest  possible 
reminder  that  now  is  the  season  to  plant, 
and  their  thoughts  run  from  seeds  to 
shrubs  and  trees.  Spring,  then,  still  re¬ 
mains  the  planting  time  par  excellence 
and  sales  far  exceed  those  of  Autumn. 

Preparation  for  tiie  Future. — The 
main  plot  where  grew  last  Summer’s  Glad¬ 
iolus  was  given  a  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  now  we  plow  it.  It  will  be 
reserved  for  next  year’s  Dahlias.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  alternate  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus. 
To  follow  glads  with  glads  is  impossible 
except  for  bulbs.  Hundreds  of  volunteer 
plants  from  bulbs  and  bulblets  will  appear 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  your  named  vari¬ 
eties.  The  same  objection  also  applies 
to  Dahlia  fields  where  a  number  of  tubers 
which  survive  the  Winter  are  always 
found.  Therefore  we  shall  alternate  and 
treat  volunteer  plants  as  weeds.  We 
always  try  to  top-dress  most  of  our  ground 
and  then  plow  it  before  Winter.  Late 
plowing  with  land  left  rough  exposes  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  the  soil  to 
the  pulverizing  action  of  the  frost  and  in 
the  Spring  it  is  ready  to  work  long  before 
unbroken  land.  Also,  all  the  rainfall 
soaks  straight  down  into  the  subsoil,  form¬ 
ing  a  reservoir  for  the  roots  to  drink  from 
in  next  Summer’s  droughts.  A  half  acre 
was  sown  to  rye  and  will  be  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure  hauled  during  the 
Winter.  Land  desired  for  early  planting 
in  the  Spring  should  always  be  turned  in 


larly  pleasing  to  find  this  rural  gentle¬ 
man  who  could  place  a  reverent  hand  up¬ 
on  a  grapevine  planted  by  his  father  half 
a  century  or  more  ago.  A  fine  field  of 
cotton  surrounds  them,  but  cotton  has 
never  been  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
the  parental  Seuppernong  arbors,  stretch¬ 
ing  in  a  quadruple  “battery”  right  down 
through  the  center  of  the  field.  I  have 
passed  pleasant  hours  in  the  Fall  under 
many  a  North  Carolina  Seuppernong 
when  the  grapes  were  purple  and  green. 
Other  grapes  have  more  commercial  sig¬ 
nificance  in  our  country,  but  I  wonder  if 
any  grape  enters  deeper  into  the  home 
affections  of  the  people  than  the  Scup- 
pernong  of  the  Carolinas! 

Ohio.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 


A  Successful  Method  of 
Keeping*  Onions 

I  used  to  raise  a  good  many  onions  for 
northern  markets,  and  found  an  ideal  way 
to  keep  the  sets  was  to  make  shelves  on 
the  inside  of  a  shed  or  building,  about  12 
in.  apart.  The  shelves  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible,  as  the  wider  they  are  the  more 
onions  they  will  hold.  Do  not  spread 
thick,  only  one  onion  deep  is  sufficient. 
Too  thick  and  close  causes  rot.  By  using 
shelves,  they  get  air  from  all  directions, 
which  is  so  essential  for  best  keeping. 

The  chief  object  to  bear  in  mind  when 
storing  is  to  keep  them  dry  and  give 
plenty  of  room  for  a  good  circulation  of 
air.  Always  see  that  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  before  storing.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  keep  onions  when  everything  is  ex¬ 
actly  right,  and  without  careful  attention, 
the  loss  from  rot  will  always  be  heavy. 

Virginia.  w.  11.  H. 


Deaf  and  dumb  drivers  are  the  safest 
according  to  the  Vancouver  chief  of  po¬ 
lice.  So  most  of  the  drivers  you  meet 
are  only  half  safe. — San  Diego  Union. 


You  will  find  “Burpee’s”  an  interesting  book,  chock 
full  of  information  about  the  super  quality  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  you  would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

You  will  be  particularly  interested  in  Burpee’s  Branching  Sweet  Corn. 
It  produces  as  many  as  six  ears  on  a  single  plant.  The  ears  are 
large,  as  luscious  and  sweet  as  only  real  good  Sweet  Corn  can  be. 

The  New  Sweet  Peas  for  1928  are  of  unusual  merit.  The  first 
Ruffled  Sweet  Pea  in  existence  is  offered  in  Fluffy  Ruffles ;  large, 
double  and  frilled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  globular  in 
shape.  Three  other  new  Sweet  Peas  of  distinct  new  clear  shades 
are  also  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  16  New  Giant  Gold  Medal  Dahlias. 
Flowers  of  enormous  size  in  a  wonderful  range  of  colors — autumn 
tints  of  salmon  and  old  gold,  yellows  as  bright  as  golden  sunshine, 
mellow  tints  of  silvery  lavender . to  glorify  your  garden. 

All  these  excellent  novelties  are  now  first  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  Free 

It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  A  com¬ 
plete  garden  guide  offering  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Just  mail  a  postcard  or  the  coupon 
below  and  Burpee’s  Annual  will  come  to  you  free. 

- - -TEAR  HERE - - - - - - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen  : 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual.  248 


Name 


R,  D.  or  St . 

P.  . . State 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  very  little  interest  in 
the  potato  markets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  Philadelphia  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Supplies  are  liberal  and  buyers 
knowing  that  stocks  are  plentiful  and 
movement  unhampered  purchase  only  for 
immediate  needs,  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  in  150-lb.  sacks  selling  $2.50  to  $3, 
and  Maine  stock  in  two-bushel  sacks  sell¬ 
ing  around  $2.50.  The  apple  market  has 
not  been  as  active  as  formerly,  in  fact, 
supplies  in  the  carlot  market  have  not 
been  cleaning  up  properly,  and  it  was 
often  necessary  to  make  concessions  in 
order  to  move  them,  Virginia  U.  S.  No. 
2’s  Staymans  2%  in.  and  up  ranged  $6 
to  $7  barrel  and  New  York  2^4  in.  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  brought  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel. 
The  cranberry  market  was  firm,  with 
Massachusetts  cranberries  selling  $4.50 
ro  $5.50  per  half-barrel  box.  A  few 
Florida  strawberries  continue  to  arrive 
in  pony  refrigerator  crates,  which  have  a 
limited  demand  at  $1.25  a  quart.  Oranges 
advanced  with  the  Christmas  demand  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rise.  Fancy  neai'by 
sweet  potatoes  moved  a  little  better,  but 
the  bushel  hamper  sweets  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  continued  to  move  slowly. 
The  slow  demand  for  onions  prevented 
any  inci'ease  in  price  and  Indiana’s 
ranged  $1.75  to  $1.85  a  sack  for  medium 
to  large  sizes,  while  York  States  brought 
up  to  $1.90  a  sack.  Beets  and  carrots 
were  dull,  and  old  cabbage  was  slow,  and 
prices  continue  low,  old  crop  York  State 
Danish  selling  $10  to  $13  a  ton.  New 
cabbage  also  sold  slowly.  There  was  a 
wide  variety  of  southern  vegetables,  and 
they  held  the  main  interest  of  the  trade. 
String  beans  weakened,  Florida  hampers 
selling  $2  to  $2.65  and  offerings  of  pep¬ 
pers  were  moderate.  Spinach  was  in 
light  supply  and  in  spite  of  the  slow  de¬ 
mand,  the  market  held  firm.  Lettuce  was 
quite  plentiful  from  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  there  were  moderate  offer¬ 
ings  of  Florida  lettuce.  California  let¬ 
tuce  worked  out  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Lima  beans 
sold  at  about  $4  a  bushel  and  cauliflower 
at  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  crate. 

EGGS  AXD  POULTRY 

The  egg  mai*ket  was  very  sensitive,  but 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  the  higher 
qualities,  and  the  market  ruled  firm,  with 
prices  advancing  2  to  3c  a  dozen  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  week.  Receipts  were 
slightly  heavier  last  week,  but  with  the 
holiday  so  near  the  higher  priced  stock 
moved  readily,  fresh  extx*a  firsts  selling 
up  to  51c  and  fresh  firsts  at  45  to  47c  a 
dozen.  There  were  some  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  put  out  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  carton  trade,  which  brought  as 
high  as  60c  a  dozen.  Storage  eggs  were 
rather  quiet  with  storage  seconds  x*ang- 
ing  26  to  29c,  only  1  to  2c  under  fresh 
seconds.  Storage  extra  firsts  brought  34c 
a  dozen.  During  the  past  two  weeks  cold 
storage  holdings  have  been  reduced  in 
Philadelphia  about  40,000  cases  to  50,200 
cases  on  Dec.  19  as  against  63,250  cases, 
the  total  on  hand  a  year  ago.  The  total 
holdings  of  26  cities  on  Dec.  17  were  1,- 
426.340  cases  against  1,398,865  cases  a 
year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  fully 
adequate  to  meet  requii*ements,  as  there 
was  very  little  interest  in  fowl  and  chick¬ 
ens.  Some  interest  was  shown  in  turkeys 
which  averaged  about  41c  a  lb.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and  fowl  ranged 
24  to  25c  a  lb.  with  mixed  colors  rang¬ 
ing  21  to  23c  and  Leghorns  sold  as  low  as 
18c.  Young  Pekin  ducks,  white,  averaged 
24c  and  mixed  colors  and  Muscovy  aver¬ 
aged  20c-  a  lb.  In  anticipation  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  the  holiday  trade  re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  heavy, 
over  1,808,000  lbs.  for  the  week,  about 
134,000  lbs.  less  than  for  the  same  week 
a  year  ago.  Fresh-killed  turkeys  were 
finn,  fancy  nearby  selling  51  to  53c  and 
best  westex-n  46  to  48c  a  lb.  There  was 
also  a  fair  demand  for  desirable-sized 
chickens,  nearby  barreled-packed  heavy 
stock  selling  35c  and  4  to  41/4-lb.  stock 
ranged  31  to  34c,  and  3-lb.  sizes  28  to 
30c  a  lb.  Broiler  sizes  averaged  37c.  Bar¬ 
reled-packed  fowls  were  quoted  at  27  to 
29c  for  heavy,  and  medium  sizes  22  to 
25c,  and  smaller  ranged  downward  to 
17c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  high-grade  hay  was  firm, 
but  on  undergrades  the  market  was 
rather  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  was  quoted 
at  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton,  and  No.  2  at  $17 
to  $17.50  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed 
sold  for  the  same  as  No.  2  Timothy,  and 
straight  rye  straw  topped  the  market  at 
$20  to  $21  a  ton.  Wheat  straw  was 
quoted  at  $14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CITY 

Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities 
for  receiving  shipments. 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  54c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55 ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  66c ;  minimum  weight  all  eggs,  24 
oz.;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  46c. 


Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  11c ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c buttermilk,  qt.,  7c ;  skimmed 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  pt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern -grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  lb.,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb., 
5c  ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c  ;  cabbage,  lb.,  2c ; 
cabbage,  red,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bunch,  5s ; 
carrots,  dry,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  2  bunches 
for  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb., 
12c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  Ice., 
head,  5c ;  home-grown  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ; 
onions,  pk.,  35c ;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ; 
parsley,  bunch,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c; 
potatoes,  home-grown,  doz.,  $1.40 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  pk.,  40c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  85c ;  salsify, 
bunch,  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c ;  tux*- 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
34c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  broilers,  lb,. 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c. 

Meats.- — Round  steak,  wTestei*n,  lb.,  28c ; 
porterhouse,  western,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin, 
western,  lb.,  30c ;  plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ; 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
50c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  28c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  liamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  mutton 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
38c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  35c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  35c ;  strawberry 
plants,  per  100,  75c;  hickory  nuts,  qt., 
15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  live  weight,  23  to  25c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
di*essed,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  20  to  27c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  32  to 
38c;  geese,  Jive,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  di*essed,  lb., 
65c;  butter  pound,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  crate, 
$15  to  $19 ;  retail,  50  to  55c ;  ducks, 
eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
40c ;  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 ;  Savoy,  100 
heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  carrots,  per  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c ;  honey, 
qt.,  75c ;  cap.  _25e  ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ; 
onions,  bu.,  75c;  potatoes,  per  bu.,  60  to 
$1.40;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  turnips,  per 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  endive,  doz.,  60c;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  crate,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  lb., 
2  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $10 
to  $14;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.30. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $7;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  white  kidney.  $8 ;  yellow  eye, 
$6.50 ;  pea  beans,  $5 ;  medium  beans,  $5. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  per  bskt.,  50  to 
60c ;  bu.,  80c  to  $1.00 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  50c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  red,  per  crate,  50  to  60c ;  carrots, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75  to  85c;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  70c ;  knobs,  doz.,  40  to 
60c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
80c  to  $1.00;  parsnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  i*adishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ; 
x’omaine,  doz.  bchs.  30  to  40c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  3  to  5c ;  tomatoes,  li.  h., 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Fall  Pippin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Gx-een- 
ing,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Ilubbardston, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Snow,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Tallman 
Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Wagner,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  fowds,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  light, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  i*oosters  (old),  lb.,  25c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  cases, 
45  to  53c ;  doz.,  small  Jots,  50  to  60c ; 
pullets,  doz.  cases,  40  to  45c ;  pullets, 
doz.,  50c ;  butter,  country  crocks,  lb.,  35 
to  40c;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Ilickorynuts,  bu., 
$3 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 ;  comb  honey, 
24-sec.  ease,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

Raw  Furs. — Skunk,  prime  No.  1,  $2.75 
to  $3;  prime  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2;  priine 
No.  3,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  prime  No.  4,  75 
to  90c;  raccoon,  large  No.  1,  $7.50  to  $9; 
medium  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  small”No. 
1,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  mink,  dark,  large  No. 
1,  $12  to  $13;  dark,  medium  No.  1,  $8 
to  $9 ;  dark,  small  No.  1,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  as 


to  size,  No.  2,  $3  to  $7 ;  muskrat,  Fall, 
large,  $1.85;  Fall,  medium,  $1.40;  i*ed 
fox,  large  No.  1,  $16  to  $18;  medium  No. 
1,  $32  to  $13;  small  No.  1,  $8  to  $9; 
No.  2,_  $4  to  $8 ;  weasel,  white,  as  to 
size,  25c  to  $2 ;  brown,  as  to  size,  10c 
to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter  prices  are  firm,  while  eggs  have 
declined,  with  demand  light.  Dressed 
poultry  is  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Buttei*, 
firm;  creamery,  prints,  56  to  57c;  tubs, 
46  to  51c ;  dairy,  43  to  47c ;  storage,  42 
to  47c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies,  new  flats, 
28  to  29c ;  longlworn,  29  to  30c ;  limbui*- 
gei’,  31  to  32c ;  brick,  block  Swiss,  32  to 
33c.  Eggs,  easyj  nearby  fancy,  49  to 
50c;  grade  A.,  40  to  47c;  grade  B.,  35 
to  38c ;  grade  C.,  30  to  34c ;  unclassified, 
25  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  weak ;  fowls,  27  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ;  chickens, 
23  to  35c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ;  geese,  26 
to  30c ;  turkeys,  45  to  53c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  20  to  26c;  springers,  24 
to  27c;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks, 
23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to  23c ;  turkeys,  36 
to  45c. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  slow ; 
King,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50 
to  $2;  Ilubbardson,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Northei*n  Spy,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Greening, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  McIntosh,  Snow,  $2.25  to 
$3 ;  Spitzenberg,  $2  to  $3.75 ;  Jonathan, 
western  box,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Rome  Beuty, 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Delicious,  $3.25  to  $4.50 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.35 ;  150-lb.  ■  bags,  $3.25  to  $3.35 ; 

sweets,  steady ;  Va.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Bernes. — Cranberries, **  25- 
lb.  box,  $5  to  $5.75;  grapes,  Cal.  Mala¬ 
gas,  lug,  75c  to  $1 ;  Emperoi*,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong  ; 
pea,  cwt.,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
marrow,  $7.50  to  $9 ;  red  or  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $10.75.  Onions,  slow ;  liome- 
growif,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack, 
$1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to 
$2.25. 


Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  liampei*,  $2 
to  $3.25 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  30c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1.25 ;  cauliflowei’,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.35 
to  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  80c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $11  to  $12 ;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
baskt.,  $1  to  $2 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.,  40  to  65c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  65c ;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.50 ; 
squash,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  Fla., 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.,  30  to  35c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  21c ;  dark,  10  to  13c.  Maple 
syrup,  firm ;  fancy,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
common,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $11  to 
$15;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  $37 ;  standard  middlings,  $36.50 ; 
i*ed-dog,  $42.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $43 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$47;  hominy,  $42.50;  gluten,  $39.60;  oat- 
feed,  $18.25.  c.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

MILK 

December  22,  1927. 

December  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  differential  of 
6  cents  per  1-10  of  1  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  is  added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per 
cent.  In  class  3  the  differential  is  4 
cents. 


Sheffield  Pi’oducers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.32 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.52i/2  @$0.53 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.52 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.421/2  @ 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40 44  @ 

.41  % 

Lower  grades . 

.391/2  @ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

.351/2  @ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.33 1/2  @ 

.35 

Centx*alized  . 

.40 

@ 

.471/2 

Renovated  . 

.40 

@ 

•401/2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.54 

@ 

.541/2 

Exti*a  . 

.53 

@ 

.5.31/2 

Firsts  . 

.44 1/2  @ 

.52 

Seconds  . 

.42 

@ 

.431/2 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  held,  fancy. 

$0.29 

@$0,291/2 

Wisconsin,  held  . 

.28 1/2  @ 

.29 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.281/2 

EGGS 

Neai-by,  fancy,  white... 

$0.57 

@$0.58 

Average  extras . 

.53 

@ 

.55 

Exti*a  firsts  . 

@ 

.52 

Firsts  . 

.48 

@ 

.49 

Pullets  . . 

@ 

.45 

Pacific  Coast,  whites... 

.50 

@ 

.55 

Mixed  colors,  best 

*  4 

Neai’by  . 

@ 

.59 

Gathered,  best  . 

.53 

@ 

.55 

Common  to  good  . 

.30 

@ 

.50 

Storage,  extra  fancy  ... 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Extra  firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

@ 

Seconds  . 

@ 

Cnder  grades  . 

.27 

@ 

Shell  treated  . 

.33 

@ 

@  .331/2 


.43 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Gees?  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

DRESSED 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 
Fair  to  good . 

POULTRY 

. $0.35  @$0.37 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. 16@  .22 

Ducks  .  06  '00 

Geese  . 

Turkeys — Dry 
State-Pa.,  toms  . .  .  . 

Hens  . 

Md.,  toms  and  hens  . 
Va.,  toms  and  hens 
Md.-Va.,  fair  . 

. 50  @  .54 

Young,  poor . 

Old  toms . 

Old  hens  . 

No'wn,  toms . 

Hens  . 

. 45  @  .48 

W11.,  toms . 

Ileus  . 

Fair  to  good . 

So’wn,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Texas,  toms,  . 

Hens  . 

Fair  to  good  . . . . 

Poor  . . 

Wn.,  old  toms . . 

Old  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 33  @  .43 

.......  .43  @  .46 

. 43  @  .45 

. 43  @  .45 

. 43  @  .44 

. 32  @  .42 

. 25  @  .30 

. 30  @  .35 

. 32  @  .40 

. JO  @  .85 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00(5)14.00 

f>ulIs  .  7.75(5)  8.50 

. .  4.00(5)  5.90 

Calves,  best  . 14.50(517.00 

CM  Gulls  .  9.00@12.00 

£lieeP  .  5.50@  6.50 

Lambs  .  . 3 4.00@14.25 

Hogs,  130  to  225  lbs . 9. To @10.00 

COUX TRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . ;.  .$0.20 @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .19 

Culls  . 

Roasting  pigs,  18  to  10  lbs. 

Lambs,  h.h.,  head  . 


.10@  .14 

.20@  .30 

6.00@12.00 

DRESSED  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.30@$0.65 

Jacks,  pair . 50  @  .90 


Tame,  lb. 

POTATOES 
Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  . . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

„  Bulk,  180  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 


.20  @ 


.  .$2.00@$3.50 
..  2.60@  3.15 
. ..  3.25 @  3.65 
. .  3.00 @  6.50 
..  6.00@13.00 
..  1.00@  2.50 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  Texas,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflowei*,  bu . 

Celery,  rough,  crate  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . . 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Escarol,  bu.  . . . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Eastern,  100  lbs.  .  . 

Western,  yellow  100  lbs. 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu.  . . . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  _ 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl. 

White,  bu . . 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 


2.00 

4.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.50 

8.50 


$3.00  @$3.50 
.10  @  .22 
.60  @  1.00 
13.00@16.00 
.75  @  1.25 
1.50 @  3.00 
.75@ 
3.50@ 
2.00@ 

.75@ 

3.25  @ 

.  6.00  @ 

.  0.50(5>1 3.00 

3.00@  1.50 
1.50@ 

2.00  @ 

.20  @ 

1.25  @ 
1.50@ 

1 .50  @ 

1.00  @ 

2.50  @ 
1.00@ 
1.50(5! 

.  .65  @ 
3.00@ 

.75@ 

2.00  @ 

1.25  @ 

.50@ 

2.50  @ 


4.25 
4.00 

.35 

2.00 

2.15 

2.50 

1.25 

3.50 
2.00 

3.25 
.90 

3.50 
4.00 

5.50 
1.75 
1.00 
3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $1.00 @$3.50 

„  Bbl . 3.00@10.00 

C  ranberries,  %-bbl.  box _ 4.50@12.00 

Pears,  bu.  bskt . 50(5)  3.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  3.00@ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 1.15@ 

Kumnuats,  qt . 13@ 

Oranges,  Fla.,  box  . 2.00@ 

Cal .  4.00  @ 

Porto  Rico  .  2.00 @ 


3.00 

1.25 

.16 

7.00 

8.90 

4.00 


HAY  AXD  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00  @22.00 

No.  2 . 17.00@19.00 

No.  3  . 34.00(516.00 

Clover  mixed  . 36.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIX 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . . . $1.51 

No.  3  dark  Spring  .  1 .46y2 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06^4 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 66 

gye  .  1.20% 

Barley  . , .  1.02 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Pasteurized  Apple  Juice 

I  am  looking  around  for  an  outlet  for 
my  apples,  and  have  been  thinking  of 
setting  up  an  apple  butter  factory,  and 
also  of  pasteurizing  cider.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  the  cider  proposi¬ 
tion?  Is  it  apt  to  mold?  How  high 
must  it  be  heated  and  how  long  must  it 
be  held  at  that  temperature?  What 
would  be  about  the  cost  of  the  bottles? 
Would  you  recommend  putting  apple  but¬ 
ter  in  glass  or  tin  cans  of  quart  or  half 
gallon?  H.  c. 

Gardners,  Pa. 

The  only  hope  for  the  apple  industry 
is  in  apple  products  and  cider  vinegar. 
Dried  apples  are  losing  ground,  so  the 
only  way  is  to  make  and  sell  direct  to 
customers  apple  butter,  jelly  and  pas¬ 
teurized  apple  juice.  These  products 
as  put  up  by  the  large  factories  are  never 
as  good  as  they  can  be  made  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  grower  who  really  tries  to  put 
up  a  superior  article. 

The  Farnsworths  of  Ohio  are  making 
a  success  of  this  business.  Their  low 
grade  fruit  is  bringing  more  as  pasteur¬ 
ized  apple  juice  than  their  No.  1  fruit. 
The  Atlas  pasteurizer  machine  can  be 
-used  for  pasteurizing  of  fruit  juice  and 
canning  all  kinds  of  fruit,  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  food  can  be  processed  the  better 


years  ago  from  stone  walls  on  my  farm. 
I  have  all  modern  improvements,  three 
baths,  electricity,  water,  heat.  My  own 
springs  furnish  water  for  the  house. 

My  father  took  your  paper  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Now  I  have  taken  his  place.  I 
still  take  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  am  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  will  be  80  soon. 

DR.  CARVER  RICE. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Preparing  Rose  Bed  and 
Shrubbery  Border 

1.  I  plan  to  make  a  rose  bed  in  my 
yard  about  3  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long. 
The  earth  is  rather  hard  and  of  a  red¬ 
dish  clay,  with  abundance  of  sun  and 
good  drainage.  Just  how  should  I  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  rose  bed,  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults?  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  ever- 
blooming  roses,  and  at  what  age  or 
height  is  the  best  to  plant?  2.  I  have 
ordered  10  evergreen  trees  from  2  to  5  ft. 
high.  How  should  I  prepare  the  earth 
for  them,  condition  of  the  soil  being  the 
same  as  the  proposed  rose  bed,  though 
very  little  sunlight?  \V.  B.  M. 

Maryland. 

1.  According  to  the  best  rosarians,  the 
rose  bed  should  have  a  depth  of  2 ft. 
composed  of  one-third  top  soil,  one-third 
subsoil,  and  one-third  well-rotted  and 
leached  cow  manure.  This  should  be 
evenly  mixed,  and  in  a  district  devoid  of 


A  Good  Stone  House 


the  texture,  flavor  and  aroma  of  fruits. 
The  food  to  be  processed  is  put  in  the 
cans  (glass  is  the  best  to  use),  sealed 
tight  and  placed  in  pasteurizer  and  held 
at  160  degrees  for  one  hour  after  it 
reaches  160  degrees  in  the  cans.  Where 
food  is  pasteurized  in  sealed  containers 
all  the  vitamins  are  saved. 

As  to  cost  of  bottle  it  depends  on  quan¬ 
tity  ordered.  Apple  juice  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  as  long  as  the  caps  are  good 
if  the  juice  is  done  properly.  I  have 
some  put  up  in  1919.  clark  allis. 

Jersey  Peach  Notes 

A  bulletin,  “The  Peach  Industry  in 
New  Jersey,”  issued  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  says  that  it  costs  New  Jersey 
peach  growers  about  $133.54  to  develop 
an  acre  of  peach  orchard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  stage.  This  includes  all  expenses, 
but  not  land  value,  and  exceeds  by  a. 
wide  margin  the  cost  of  developing  such 
orchards  in  other  parts  of  the  East.  In 
spite  of  the  high  cost  of  developing  peach 
orchards  New  Jersey  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  peaches  in  the  United 
States.  In  1926  the  crop  was  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000,000  bushels.  This  output 
was  exceeded  only  by  California  with  21,- 
000,000  bushels  and  Georgia  with  9.400,- 
000.  In  1924  the  State  had  2,3S5,000 
bearing  and  non-bearing  trees,  which 
placed  her  among  the  leading  States  in 
this  regard. 

The  Elberta  is  grown  most  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  making  up  37  per  cent  of  all  peach 
trees  in  the  State.  Belle  is  second,  with 
12  per  cent,  Carman  ranks  third  with  9 
per  cent.  Because  of  different  ripening 
seasons  of  their  peaches,  various  States 
dominate  the  market  at  different  times. 
New  Jersey  usually  leads  in  the  market 
for  about  two  weeks  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  August  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September. 

House  Built  from  Stone 
Walls 

I  saw  an  inquiry  about  a  stone  house ; 
here  is  a  picture  of  my  house  built  12 


lime  it  is  advised  to  add  a  bucket  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  every  30  ft.  of  a  bed  3% 
ft.  wide.  If  the  soil  is  a  hard  clay,  as 
suggested  here,  it  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
of  leaf  mold,  or  another  10  per  cent  of 
manure.  The  more  top  soil  you  can  use 
the  better.  By  digging  out  the  bed,  and 
preparing  the  soil  as  described,  you  would 
provide  good  growing  conditions  from  the 
start.  As  you  say  drainage  is  good, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
this.  In  heavy  clays  with  poor  natural 
drainage,  it  is  well  to  dig  out  the  bed  to 
a  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  put  6  in.  of  broken 
stone  or  clinkers  in  the  bottom. 

We  like  two-year  plants  for  immediate 
effect,  though  good  one-year  plants  will 
grow  on  quite  rapidly.  The  following 
list  of  Hybrid  Teas  will  give  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  :  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  a 
very  fine  yellow  of  recent  origin ;  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  crimson  ;  Killarney  Brilliant, 
carmine ;  Red  Radiance,  bright  cerise ; 
Radiance,  carmine  shaded  with  salmon ; 
Rose  Marie,  rose  pink ;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  white ;  Los  Angeles,  flame  pink 
shaded  with  gold:  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
saffron  yellow ;  Hadley,  velvety  crimson ; 
Lady  Ursula,  flesh  pink;  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  coral  red ;  Mine.  Edouard  Her- 
riot,  coral  red,  shaded  yellow  and  shrimp 
pink,  extremely  gorgeous ;  Ophelia,  sal¬ 
mon  flesh ;  Mrs.  S.  Iv.  Rindge,  beautiful 
chrome  yellow ;  Laurent  Carle,  brilliant 
crimson ;  Lady  Ashtown,  carmine  pink 
shaded  with  yellow ;  Louise  Catherine 
Breslau,  coral  red  shaded  with  copper ; 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Indian  yellow.  These 
are  all  meritorious  varieties,  and  there 
are  many  more. 

2.  The  place  where  you  purpose  plant¬ 
ing  evergreens  should  be  thoroughly 
spaded  and  worked  over,  a  fair  supply 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  being  in¬ 
corporated  with  it.  Bone  meal  would  be 
a  desirable  addition.  The  usual  rule 
with  shrubbery  planting  is  to  treat  soil  as 
though  you  intended  to  plant  corn. 


What  About  Starlings? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  other  read¬ 
ers  think  about  starlings.  Here  they 
gather  in  flocks  of  countless  thousands  in 
Fall.  I  have  noticed  that  they  dispossess 
the  English  sparrow  and  wood-pecker, 
apparently  preferring  holes  to  nest  in.  I 
have  never  neard  of  any  material  dam¬ 
age  to  crops,  and  this  is  an  apple  sec¬ 
tion.  R.  M. 

Linden,  Va. 


This  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  R. 
Johnston  Gillan,  of  St.  Thomas,  Pa.  For 
four  years  he  has  applied  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  his  “York  Imperial”  apple 
trees. 

Read  Mr.  Gillan’s  own  story  of  the 
results  he  got — 

“We  have  been  using  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  in  our  orchard  of  ‘York  Im¬ 
perials'  for  the  past  four  years,  keeping 
careful  tally  of  the  yield  of  each  tree 
every  year.  We  have  put  it  on  at  the  rate 
of  3Vt,  7'A,  and  10  pounds  per  tree  at  a 
time  and  while  the  gains  in  growth  and 
crop  have  all  been  satisfactory,  the 
higher  application  has  given  the  larger 
financial  return.” 

A  generous  amount  of  quickly  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  before  blossom 
time  will  increase  the  amount  of  fruit 
set,  enable  the  tree  to  carry  a  full  crop  of 
well-sized  fruit  to  maturity  and  promote 
fruit  bud  formation  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  sample  and  bulletins. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


/'//« 


Drawing  from  actual 
photograph  shows  one  of 
Gillan  Brothers’  trees 
which  received  7%  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
each  year  for  4  years. 
The  condition  of  the  tree 
tells  the  story. 


T 

^  Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  O. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


N-1-28  NA 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address- 


NEWS! 

Power  Sprayers  of  IMPROVED  ® 
Type  Now  Offered  by  the  Makers 
of  Mount  Qilead  Fruit  Presses 
and  Equipment 


rT,0  increasing  thousands  of  orchardists 
and  other  growers  who  have  learned 
that  “it  pays  to  spray”  here  is  real  news. 


A  company  that  has  studied  and  worked 
with  your  problems  for  more  than  50 
years  has  now  developed  a  strictly  modern 
type  power  sprayer  with  newest  features. 
Five  models,  50  to  300  gallons  tank 
capacity.  Each  assembled  as  a  complete 
unit  exactly  fitted  for  its  purpose. 

See  offer  below  and  send 

for  full  description  today 


Sprayers  will  be  displayed  at  Horticultural 
Show  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
802  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


POWER.  SPRAYERS 


CD  CC  f  Send  this  coupon  for  full 
■  l\tt  /  description  of  any  site 
*  Sprayer  and  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Orchard  Products  News. 


Name . 

Address.. 


Size  Sprayer  Required  or  Acres  Orchard .. 


THE  GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Your  next  cash  crop  is  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 

May  we  have  your  order  now  for  such  utensils  as  you 
will  need  to  get  the  most  from  your  sugar  orchard? 
Write  for  catalogue. 

We  can  ship  from  stock. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  Rutland,  Vermont 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  " How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  result  of  B8  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  * 


Oakland  Ave., 
0899  Liberty  Ave.. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Crops  and 

Special  Features  of  the 
Pike’s  Peak  Poultry, 
Egg,  Rabbit  and 
Cavy  Show 

It  would  seem  that  Colorado  poultry- 
men  “prefer  blondes,”  for  the  queen  of 
the  thirty-third  poultry  and  pet  show, 
which  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  Dec.  5  to  10,  was  chosen  in  a 
unique  manner.  The  prize  cockerel  of  the 
show  was  a  beautiful  Buff  Orpington, 
and  the  lady  whose  fair  tresses  matched 
the  plumage  of  the  Orpington  beauty  was 
not  only  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  prize, 
but  was  to  be  the  queen  of  the  show  as 
well.  There  were  a  number  of  contest¬ 
ants,  but  at  last  one  was  found  whose 
hair  matched  the  feathers  exactly. 

Much  merriment  and  good  feeling  wTas 
in  evidence.  Not  only  did  the  chicken, 
but  the  rabbit  as  well,  reign  supreme, 
and  on  many  of  our  farms  today  both 
feathers  and  fur,  also  meat  and  eggs, 
are  produced.  The  tiny  Bantams  were 
housed  side  by  side  with  the  turkeys, 
making  one  seem  very  small,  the  other 
very  large,  by  contrast.  Many  a  smile 
was  produced  by  seeing  the  unequal  fight 
which  one  tiny  Bantam  rooster  waged 
against  a  turkey  hen  through  the  wires 
of  his  cage.  The  turkey,  after  showing 
her  anger  a  while,  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  its  cage  in  disgust. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  displayed 
around  a  White  Rock  capon  which  was 
mothering  nine  young  chicks.  The  owner 
of  the  capon  said  that  a  capon  made  a 
much  better  mother  than  a  lien,  because 
of  its  size,  giving  better  protection. 

There  were  pens  of  every  description 
of  chickens,  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brahmas,  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
Langshans,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Hamburg's, 
and  Leghorns,  and  it  seemed  that  from 
every  pen  fluttered  a  ribbon,  so  that  the 
cages  looked  rather  patriotic,  with  their 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  which  meant 
so  much  to  the  owners.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  we  considered  the  hen  of  no 
especial  value,  except  to  lay  eggs  (when 
eggs  were  cheap),  and  to  have  the  regu¬ 
lar  meat  dish  of  chicken  when  the  parson 
dined  with  the  family,  but  today,  the 
poultry  industry  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  our  country.  A  few 
years  ago  the  chicken  end  of  the  farm 
wms  given  over  to  the  women,  but  now 
many  of  our  well-to-do  farmers  are  among 
the  best  known  exhibitors.  Perhaps  the 
hen  herself  has  brought  this  about  by  her 
persistent  advertising  when  she  lays  an 
egg.  Who  knows ! 

The  lumber  dealers  of  the  city  aided 
materially  in  furnishing  models  in  minia¬ 
ture  size  of  the  model  chicken  coop,  giv¬ 
ing  out  copies  of  dimensions,  costs,  etc. 
Herbert  Webb,  a  prominent  dealer"  in 
White  Rocks,  had  a  wonderful  project  in 
the  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  chicken 
as  a  real  producer.  First  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  grains  nicely  arranged,  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage  and  beets,  with  oyster  shells,  etc. 
Next  to  this  was  a  pen  of  old  and  young 
hens,  which  were  labeled  “The  Factory,” 
and  beside  this  the  “Finished  Product”- — 
rows  and  rows  of  fine-looking  eggs.  At 
the  right  was  a  poster  telling  of  the 
benefits  of  eating  eggs,  and  undexmeath  a 
daintily  set  table  with  eggs  in  the  egg- 
cups. 

The  egg  show  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  poultry  and  pet  stock,  and  they 
certainly  worked  in  splendidly,  for  there 
were  2,000  eggs  on  exhibit.  One  of  the 
important  messages  that  was  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  visitors  was  a  huge  placard, 
“Clean  feeds,  pure  water,  open  range, 
and  our  healthy  hens,  plus  Colorado  sun¬ 
shine,  equal  ‘Vitamine  Nuggets.’  ”  It 
has  been  proved  that  eggs  produced  in 
places  where  sunshine  is  abundant  con¬ 
tain  more  vitamines  than  those  produced 
in  cloudy  portions  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect  Colorado  ought  to  be  the  western 
center  for  “Vitamine  Eggs”  for  we  have 
sunshine  so  many  days  both  Winter  and 
Summer. 

The  promoters  of  the  egg  show  knew 
how  to  appeal  .through  the  eye,  for  in  a 
glass  show  case  were  arranged  not  only 
eggs  cooked  in  every  form,  poached,  fried, 
boiled,  deviled,  baked,  on  toast,  and  with 
parsley,  also  custard  pies,  sunshine  and 
angel  food  cakes.  Many  a  youngster 
looked,  rubbed  his  “tummy,”  saying,  “Gee, 
but  don’t  they  look  good?”  An  egg  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  one  evening  of  the  show, 
at  which  a  number  of  poultrymen  and 
women  spoke,  including  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins. 

On  the  last  night,  a  unique  entertain¬ 
ment  was  staged  which  thronged  the 
auditorium,  an  egg-eating  contest,  and  it 
was  a  sight  one  could  not  easily  forget. 
Twelve  lads,  from  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
entered  the  contest.  Each  lad  was  given 
10  eggs,  a  cup  of  Avater,  and  the  fun  was 
on.  When  he  had  finished  the  ten  eggs, 
he  had  to  whistle,  and  his  plate  was 
replenished.  The  winner  of  the  money 
prize  put  doAvn  32  eggs.  Eating  is  never 
a  pretty  sight,  and  when  it  is  done  in 
such  a  hurry,  it  is  far  from  beautiful, 
but  hard-boiled  “cackle  berries”  must  di¬ 
gest  well  in  a  boy’s  stomach,  for  no 
doctors’  services  wei*e  needed,  although  I 
may  add  that  several  of  them  said  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  another  hard-boiled 
egg  for  at  least  a  Aveek. 

As  for  the  rabbit  end  of  the  sIioav,  Ave 
found  that  many  a  fur  coat,  be  it  beaArer, 


Farm  News 

seal,  moleskin,  fox  or  sable,  the  rabbit 
dealers  said,  had  probably  come  off  the 
back  of  the  humble  rabbit,  and  had  been 
dipped  against  the  grain  and  dyed.  It 
seems  that  rabbit  fur  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
semble  almost  any  kind  of  fur.  The 
LeAvis  S.  J.  Griflin  Rabbitry  had  a  avou- 
derful  display  of  furs,  the  pelts  were 
grouped  together,  some  all  one  color, 
others  to  form  variegated  colors  and 
combinations.  Such  a  variety  of  rabbits 
as  they  Avere,  all  seeming  as  happy  as 
though  in  their  OAvn  home  hutches,  such 
beauties,  Chinchillas,  Dutch  Belted,  NeAv 
Zealand  and  Flemish  Giants,  and  several 
others.  A  large  poster  had  been  made 
by  some  rabbitry,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “Rabbit  meat  is  wholesome,  ap¬ 
petizing,  and  nutx’itious.”  The  second 
evening  of  the  sIioav  Aveek  a  “Baked  Rab¬ 
bit  Banquet”  was  held,  and  60  rabbit 
exhibitors  partook  of  the  viands.  The 
guinea  pigs,  or  cavies,  looked  drowsily 
at  the  spectators,  and  it  made  one  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  little  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  doing  so  much  for  the  Avelfare 
of  the  human  race  in  the  way  of  experi¬ 
ments.  B.  s.  V. 


Countrywide  Situation 

HELPING  FARMERS  AT  AVASHIXGTON  ;  AC¬ 
TIVE  CHRISTMAS  MARKETS  ;  MOST  FARM 
PRICES  HOLD  AVELL. 

The  mill  of  Congress  starts  grinding 
out  the  usual  yearly  batch  of  neAv  farm 


relief  and  farmers’  aid  bills,  but  it  is  safe 
to  reckon  that  most  of  them  will  never 
get  any  farther  than  the  hopper.  One 
bill  is  for  a  commission  on  co-operative 
marketing  for  Avhich  there  are  already  so 
many  plans  that  farmers  hardly  know 
Avhich  from  Avhich.  Other  bills  point  to 
more  farm  ci'edit  of  which  some  folks 
begin  to  suspect  there  is  too  much  uoav, 
if  production  is  to  be  kept  down  to  rea¬ 
sonable  limits. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  farm  board  for 
control  and  disposition  of  the  surplus 
farm  products  looks  like  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  under  another  name,  but  seems  to 
have  rather  a  co-operative  slant.  An¬ 
other  proposal  suggests  a  farmers’  finance 
corporation  for  purchase  and  sale  of 
foreign  products.  One  other  bill  proposes 
to  reduce  Aveights  of  parcels  post  on  food 
products  and  still  another  directs  experi¬ 
ments  in  selling  farm  products  directly 
to  consumers.  One  bill  maker  wants  a 
government  crop  insurance  bureau  and 
another  inclines  toward  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  AAreights  and  measures. 
Here  are  a  fetv  more  :  To  pi’omote  foreign 
agricultural  trade;  to  suppress  fraud  in 
marketing ;  to  establish  avooI  and  cotton 
standards ;  to  prohibit  cotton  price  pre¬ 
dictions  and  speculating  in  cotton ;  to 
provide  statistics  on  tobacco ;  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  agricultural  day.  Some 
of  these  bills  Avill  hardly  be  heard  from, 
others  will  attract  more  notice  later.  A 
few  of  them  have  strong  backing  and  may 
turn  out  well.  Just  uoav  there  are  too 
many  bills.  If  a  Congressman  is  not 
much  of  a  speech  maker  a  neAv  bill  is 
about  the  only  thing  he  can  bring  out  to 
show  the  folks  at  home  Iioav  busy  he  is 
doAvn  in  Washington. 

MILK  PRICES 

Prices  of  milk  Avere  a  little  loAver  as 
paid  to  producers  in  December  than  they 
Avere  a  year  ago  in  the  West  and  South. 
They  are  a  little  higher  this  season  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Middle  Atlantic  region 
and  considerably  higher  in.  NeAv  England 
where  the  average  price  is  imported  as 
nearly  $1  per  100  lbs.  more  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Prices  in  stores  vary 
from  10  to  20c  a  quart.  Retail  prices 
are  highest  in  a  feAv  soutlieni  cities,  low¬ 
est  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  13 
to  16c  a  quart  in  most  other  sections. 
Even  the  loAvest  retail  prices  are  about 
double  the  prevailing  city  retail  prices  in 
Northern  Europe  including  England 
Avhere  consumers  pay  5  to  6c  a  quart  for 
standard  grades  of  milk,  mostly  peddled 


in  bulk.  The  average  price  paid  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States,  $2.82  per  100 
lbs.  may  be  compared  with  $1.50  to  $2 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  plain  that 
the  cost  of  selling  as  represented  by  the 
difference  betAveen  producers’  and  con- 
sumers’  places  is  much  higher  in  this 
country,  amounting  to  a  margin  of  about 
7c  per  quart  compared  with  about  2c  in 
Europe.  Disposal  of  the  surplus  affects 
the  average  price  actually  received  in  both 
regions  and  usually  the  American  pro- 
ducer  has  rather  the  best  of  it,  even  in 
his  market  for  surplus  which  goes  at  but¬ 
ter  places  rather  than  according  to  the 
cheese  market  as  in  England. 

TEAR  END  PRICES 

Farm  prices  have  been  acting  rather 
well  during  the  closing  Aveeks  of  the  year. 
They  have  kept  up  better  than  prices  of 
other  kinds  of  goods  and  the  fa  inner  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  produce  fairly  large 
quantities  this  season  seems  to  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  than  for  some  time  past. 
Even  the  cotton  market  which  means  so 
much  to  the  South  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
covering  from  its  sinking  spell  lately.  The 
trouble  xvith  cotton  this  year  is  not.  the 
production,  but  the  dull  demand  which 
seems  to  be  caused  more  by  stocks  held 
over  from  last  season  than  from  the  dull¬ 
ness  in  the  cotton  mills  in  some  sections. 
The  hog  markets  are  another  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  feature,  prices  being  lower  than  for 
other  live  stock.  The  outlook  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  lambs  seems  to  be  favorable 
because  of  the  limited  numbers  knoAvn 
to  have  been  shipped  for  feeding  purposes 
to  the  great  range  regions  of  the  West. 
Poultry  shippers  have'  been  through  a 


fairly  good  holiday  market  season.  The 
moderate  quantities  in  cold  storage  left 
a  fair  share  of  the  market  for  the  fresh 
shipments.  Fowls  seem  to  be  the  only 
line  in  over-supply.  These  are  not  in 
special  demand  in  the  holiday  season.  This 
year  more  than  the  usual  number  came 
to  market  very  late,  probably  because  the 
mild  season  kept  the  flocks  laying  until 
later  than  in  some  other  years  and  groiA?- 
ers  could  not  make  up  their  mind  to  sell 
off  the  old  birds  until  they  stopped  laying 
and  began  to  mope.  The  result  was  too 
much  live  and  dressed  stock  offered  and  a 
rather  large  surplus  of  fowls  in  December 
storage.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Forty  lives  at  least 
Avere  lost  in  the  fire  Avhich  destroyed  the 
Hospice  St.  Charles,  an  orphanage  and 
boarding  school  at  Quebec,  Canada,  Dec. 
15.  Starting  in  the  basement,  the  fire 
made  startlingly  rapid  headAvay.  For 
more  than  an  hour  police  and  firemen 
strove  with  might  and  main,  using  lad¬ 
ders  and  landing  nets,  to  save  the  in¬ 
mates.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this 
period  Avell  over  150  souls,  nuns  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  thrown  to  safety. 

Russell  Tremain,  12,  Avho  became  the 
subject  of  much  publicity  in  1925,  Avhen 
he  Avas  taken  from  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tremain,  and  made  a  ward 
of  the  courts  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  be¬ 
cause  the  father  and  mother  refused  to 
permit  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  public  schools  there,  was  back 
Avith  his  parents,  Dec.  15.  The  youth, 
Avho  Avas  restored  to  his  parents  on  the 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Belling¬ 
ham  on  condition  that  they  send  him 
either  to  a  public  or  a  private  school, 
will  be  sent  to  classes  only  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  is  to  be  excused 
from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  flag  salute,  Mrs.  Tremain  declared. 
The  Tremains  belong  to  a  society  Avhich 
is  opposed  to  nationalism,  Avar  and  the 
use  of  force. 

Five  armed  men,  four  of  them  masked, 
pushed  open  the  doors  of  the  business  of¬ 
fices  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dec. 
15,  terrorized  the  cashier  and  10  women 
employes  and  escaped  with  betAveen  $15,- 
000  and  $20,000,  the  university  employes’ 
payroll,  which  had  been  delivered  by  an 
express  truck  only  15  minutes  earlier. 


Charles  E.  Faulkner,  a  book  agent  Avho 
induced  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  school  teachers 
last  Summer  to  subscribe  to  sets  of 
books  by  telling  them  they  Avere  published 
by  tlie^  “Times  Sales  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  New  York  Times,”  pleaded  guilty 
Dec.  15  after  spending  tAvo  days  in  jail 
unable  to  post  $6,000  bail  bonds  to  aAvait 
trial.  His  plea  of  guilty  Avas  made  on 
four  indictments  charging  him  with  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses.  He 
was  fined  $500  and  costs  and  sentenced  to 
30  days  in  the  county  jail.  Faulkner 
told  County  Judge  Jacob  Steinbacli,  Jr., 
that  he  had  obtained  a  total  of  only  $10, 
$5  from  each  of  tAvo  persons,  others  liav- 
ing  stopped  payment  on  checks,  but 
Prosecutor  John  J.  Quinn,  urging  that  a 
heavy  penalty  be  imposed,  said  that 
Faulkner  represented  a  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pany  that  sent  its  men  out  under  instruc¬ 
tions  falsely  to  tell  prospective  customers 
that  The  New  York  Times  Avas  interested 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  the  books. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  Lindbergh,  mother  of 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  started  Dec. 
19  to  fly  from  Detroit  to  Mexico.  She 
stopped  at  St.  Louis,  and  reached  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Dec.  20. 

WASHINGTON.  • —  Deaths  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  in  the  United  States  are 
increasing  both  in  total  number  and  in 
proportion  to  population  each  year,  the 
Commerce  Department  said  Dec.  14  in  an¬ 
nouncing  results  of  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  department  fixed  the  number 
of  automobile  deaths  in  1926  in  the 
United  States  at  18,871  persons.  This 
gave  an  indicated  death  rate  of  17.9  per¬ 
sons  per  year  per  100,000  of  population. 
In  1925,  the  similar  rate  Avas  17 ;  in 
1924  it  Avas  15.7 ;  Avliile  in  1923  it  Avas 
14.9  and  in  1922  but  12.5.  Further,  the 
report  said,  the  total  of  deaths  met  in 
collisions  betAveen  automobiles  and  rail¬ 
road  trains  or  street  cars  Avas  excluded. 
If  such  deaths  had  been  included,  the 
total  for  1926  Avould  have  been  20,891 
deaths,  and  the  automobile  death  rate 
A\Tould  have  been  increased  to  19.9  per 
100,000  of  population. 

The  House  Dec.  15  passed  the  Tax 
Reduction  bill  in  amended  form,  radically 
modifying  the  draft  as  it  came  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  vote 
on  passage  aauis  366  to  24.  The  bill  Avas 
modified  through  a  coalition  of  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  members.  It  pro- 
Aides  for  a  cut  in  revenue  of  about  $290,- 
000,000,  compared  Avith  the  $225,000,000 
Avhich  Secretary  Mellon  said  Avas  the 
maximum  of  safety  and  the  $232,735,000 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  bill  carries  three  im¬ 
portant  amendments,  including  repeal  of 
the  automobile  sales  tax,  which  so 
changed  the  measure  that  the  Republican 
leaders  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  have 
it  recommitted  to  committee.  The  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  Avas  lost  on  a  roll  call 
vote  of  301  to  93. 

Tlie  Treasury  Dec.  15  received  $96,- 
544,830.88  from  eight  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  on  account  of  their  funded  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  United  States,  all  but 
$3,979,830  representing  payments  due 
from  Great  Britain.  The  incident  served 
to  emphasize  the  large  part  which  that 
country  plays  in  the  total  payments  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  early  years  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  covering  the  so-called  Avar-time 
debts.  There  were  other  important  fi¬ 
nancial  transactions,  the  government  com¬ 
pleting  the  operation  of  paying  on  about 
$336,000,000  of  4%  per  cent.  Treasury 
notes  which  matured  Dec.  15,  as  Avell  as 
about  $75,000,000  in  interest  payments 
on  the  public  debt.  To  aid  in  meeting 
these  obligations  the  government  has  sold 
about  $260,000,000  of  one-year  3%  per 
cent  certificates  of  indebtedness  dated 
Dec.  15.  The  Treasury  announced  that 
the  $92,575,000  of  United  States  securi¬ 
ties  turned  in  by  Great  Britain  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  indebtedness  had  been  can¬ 
celed  and  retired  and  the  public  debt  of 
America  reduced  so  much. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tan.  3-7,  192S. — Boston  Poultry  SIioaa’, 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  24. — Annual  Winter  poul¬ 
try  course,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-5. — NeAv  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
State  Armory,  OsAvego,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-14. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  10-13. — NeAv  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  11-13. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  17. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
NeAv  York.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  13-17. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Nexv  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Magistrate  :  “You  are  charged  Avith 
being  a  deserter,  having  left  your  wife.” 
Prisoner:  “No,  sir;  I’m  not  a  deserter — 
I’m  a  refugee.” — Punch. 


The  picture  shows  windoAV  sash  that  one  farmer  got  ready  during  bad  Aveather.  Sash 
are  fragile  and  really  require  attention  oftener  than  the  main  structures.  The  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  building  is  much  simplified  by  having  the  sash  in  good  physical  condition  and 
ready  to  paint.  A  coat  of  linseed  oil  makes  the  old  sash  easy  to  clean  of  crusted  putty 
and  the  fresh  putty  sticks  much  better  and  does  not  crack  and  peel  aAvay  as  it  does 
Avlien  applied  to  dry  Aveathered  wood.  These  windoAvs  didn’t  look  like  the  same  sash 
after  tAvo  coats  of  Avhite  lead  and  oil. — G.  p.  avilliams. 
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Around  the  Supper-Table 


THE  DOOR 

You  know  how  it  is  about  strangers. 
If  we  aren’t  too  busy,  we  are  curious 
about  them.  Perhaps  we  don’t  take  them 
in  entirely,  until  we  get  acquainted;  but 
this  is  only  fair,  for  friendship  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  thing.  You  can’t  expect  us  to 
give  it  too  quickly. 

I  have  heard  city  visitors  complain  be¬ 
cause  they  say  we  are  too  curious.  They 
walk  along  the  road  past  some  farm¬ 
house,  and  perhaps  they  look  back  sud¬ 
denly  and  see  a  woman  in  the  window 
with  her  face  pressed  against  the  pane. 
Or  perhaps  the  children  come  out  on  the 
piazza  and  stare  at  them.  This  may  not 
be  in  the  very  best  of  taste,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  at  least  indi¬ 
cates  a  wholesome  interest.  In  the  city 
we  might  claim  that  curiosity  gets  dulled, 
so  far  as  people  are  concerned.  If  a  cow 
came  along,  everybody  would  stop  and 
wonder  about  it ;  but  there  are  such  great 
crowds  of  strangers  all  about  that  the 
individual  does  not  count  for  much  unless 
he  is  a  general,  or  a  mayor  or  perhaps 
a  great  baseball  player.  I  never  took 
any  stock  in  the  idea  that  people,  were 
different  inside  whether  they  lived  in  the 
city  or  the  country.  We  are  all  cut  out 
of  the  same  cloth,  I  believe ;  but  in  the 
country  we  have  elbow-room  enough  so 
that  we  can  learn  to  be  neighbors  and 
friends. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me 
about  the  time  when  he  moved  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  our  little  New  England  vil¬ 
lage.  It  was  several  years  before  people 
stopped  thinking  of  him  as  a  “Westerner,” 
and  I  think  it  bothered  him  a  little  until 
he  got  better  acquainted  with  them  and 
finailv  knew  everyone  in  town  as  his 
friend.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  city,  how¬ 
ever,  no  one  would  have  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  his  birthplace  or  anything  else. 
He  might  have  become  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  great  many  more  people, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  would  have  been 
much  friendship  about  it. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  I  don’t  mean 
to  be  poetic  about  country  life.  I  know 
there  are  many  rough  things  here,  and 
hardships  and  often  meannesses.  But  I 
do  like  to  be  able  to  go  into  anyone  s 
kitchen  and  pull  up  a  chair  and  feel  at 
home,  particularly  after  supper.  That  is 
why  I  am  calling  this  column  ‘Around 
the'  Supper  Table.”  The  day’s  work  is 
over  then,  usually,  and  we  can  take  time 
to  talk.  Incidentally  I  hope  the  talking 
won't  be  all  one-sided. 

Last  week  when  I  was  in  New  York 
on  my  journey  to  Hope  Farm,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  see  a  play ;  and  this  sub- 
-ject  of  strangers  and  friends  now  brings 
it  back  to  my  mind. 

If  there  is  one  thing  about  the  city 
which  both  Betsy  and  I  like,  it  is  a  good 
play.  Here  at  home  our  folks  give  one 
at  least  once  during  the  W  inter ;  and 
while  of  course  we  perform  in  anything 
but  a  professional  manner,  we  have  a 
lot  of  fun  and  I  think  it  is  good  for  us. 
But  I  confess-  that  whenever  we  get  to 
the  city,  which  is  not  often,  we  squander 
some  of  the  honey  receipts  at  the  theater. 
(I  would  be  ashamed  to  have  the  bees 
know  how  many  trips  they  have  to  make 
from  the  field  to  give  us  enough  for  two 
seats — and  by  no  means  the  best  seats 
either.  We  try  to  excuse  the  extrava¬ 
gance  to  ourselves  by  claiming  that  we 
pick  up  points  that  help  us  in  our  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals,  but  it  is  a  pretty  weak 
apology.)  This  time  Betsy  could  not  go 
with  me — the  children  are  too  small  to 
leave ;  but  I  met  my  sister  in  New  York, 
and  we  went  to  “The  Ivory  Door,  by  A. 
A.  Milne.  ,  , 

The  storv  of  this  play  may  sound  hope¬ 
lessly  fantastic ;  but  it  was  performed  so 
convincingly  that  you  have  to  believe  it 
as  you  wratched  it.  The  first  scene 
showed  a  king  on  his  throne  talking  to 
his  little  boy,  Prince  Percival.  Neither 
one  of  them  seemed  spoiled  at  all.  by 
their  royal  position ;  you  couldn  t  help 
liking  them.  The  little  boy  was  asking 
his  father  about  the  ivory  door,  which 
we  could  see  in  the  corner  of  the  stage. 
It  was  evidently  a  mystery.  The  few 
people  who  had  ever  opened  this  door  - 
among  them  an  ancient  relative — luid 
never  been  seen  again,  and  it  was  said 
that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  devils. 
Accordingly  everyone  left  the  door  strictly 
alone,  and'  the  prince  was  forbidden  to 
touch  it. 

In  the  next  scene  Prince  Percival  had 
grown  up,  and  now  that  his  father  had 
died,  had  become  king.  He  was  still  very 
curious  about  the  door.  Furthermore,  he 
was  tired  of  the  insincere  life  lie  had 
to  lead  at  the  court,  where  everybody  told 
him  all  sorts  of  pretty  lies  and  claimed 
the  most  abject  devotion  which  they  did 
not  really  feel.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  ...e  story,  but  King  Percival  decided 
to  go  through  the  door.  His  attendants 
were  horrified,  yet  they  could  not  stop 
him.  He  turned  the  key  in  the  rusty 
lock  with  some  difficulty,  and  dashed 
through.  The  door  swung  to  behind  him, 
and  my  sister  and  I  clutched  each  other  s 
hand.  '  We  had  so  far  believed  the  play 
that  we  hardly  dared  to  expect  to  see 
him  again. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  next 
act,  however,  there  he  was  outside  the 
castle  wall  laughing.  The  door  had  sim¬ 
ply  let  him  into  a  secret  passage  which 
wound  around  to  an  obscure  place.  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  joke,  but  there 
was  a  surprise  in  stox-e  for  him  when  he 


went  back  to  the  palace.  Inside,  the 
crowd  of  attendants  were  in  terrible  dis¬ 
may.  Some  of  them  had  seen  the  king 
go  through  the  ivory  door,  and  they  had 
done  a  good  job  of  telling  the  others. 
Everyone  believed  that  he  was  gone — 
forever;  and  now  that  he  reappeared, 
they  swore  that  it  wras  not  Percival  but  a 
devil  who  had  assumed  their  ruler’s  shape. 

It  was  a  strange  and  remarkable  scene. 
Here  was  the  young  king  pleading  with 
them  that  it  was  actually  he  himself ; 
but  the  superstition  of  the  ivory  door 
was  too  much  for  him.  None  but  a  mad 
old  nurse  and  a  servant  who  had  loved 
him  would  believe  in  his  identity,  and 
they  were  powerless.  The  very  ones  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  claims  of  devo¬ 
tion  were  now  ready  to  torture  him  as 
an  imposter.  In  an  hour’s  time  he  was  a 
stranger  in  his  own  home.  He  saw  his 
chance,  and  rushed  through  the  ivory  door 
a  second  time,  giving  up  his  kingship,  but 
feeling  lucky  to  escape  with  his  life. 

The  fact  was  that,  except  for  the  two 
faithful  friends,  no  one  had  ever  really 
known  the  king  himself.  They  had  talked 
a  lot  about  their  love  for  “His  Excel¬ 
lency”  ;  they  had  made  up  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  his  superior  valor  and  good¬ 
ness  and  had  believed  them ;  but  the  per- 
son  himself  they  had  never  known. 

Now  that  I  am  back  at  the  farm  and 
can  think  about  it,  I  suspect  that  it  is 
the  same  way  in  our  beehives.  In  the 
height  of  the  season,  there  are  50,000 
bees  or  more,  crowded  into  one  great 
city  that  is  teeming  with  industry  and 
traffic.  From  an  organization  standpoint 
these  bees  are  advanced  beyond  the  wild¬ 
est  dreams  of  our  politicians;  yet  there 
are  few  indications  of  real  friendship 
among  them.  If  a  strange  bee  from 
another  hive  appears  at  the  entrance, 
they  double  up  their  fists  at  once  and 
pounce  upon  him.  If  their  own  queen, 
of  whom  they  apparently  make  so  much, 
-were  to  visit  next  door  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  acquire  the  odor  of  another 
house,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  slay  her 
as  the  subjects  of  Percival  were  to  dis¬ 
own  their  king.  As  neighbors,  these  bees 
are  undeveloped ;  they  are  as  ready  to 
rob  as  a  gunman,  and  as  ready  to  go  to 
war  as  a  munitions  manufactui-er. 

Then,  too,  I  recall  at  the  village  school 
with  what  curiosity  we  boys  looked  upon 
a  new  red-headed  chap  whose  family  had 
just  come  to  town.  It  is  a  shameful 
thing  to  admit,  but  one  of  our  first  steps 
towards  acquaintance  was  to  find  out 
which  of  us  could  “lick”  him.  The  head 
of  our  gang  was  naturally  the  original 
challenger,  and  he  had  beaten  the  rest 
of  us  so  many  times  that  we  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  some  satisfaction  to  the  new 
victim’s  discomfiture.  To  our  surprise, 
however,  the  boy  did  not  have  red  hair 
for  nothing.  He  grappled  with  the  bully, 
and  with  a  quick  throw  put  him  down. 
Then  he  sat  on  top  of  him  and  pounded 
him  until  he  actually  cried  “Enough.” 
The  rest  of  us  were  content  to  try  other 
methods  of  getting  acquainted ;  and  I  am 
rather  sorry  about  this,  as  I  look  back 
at  it,  because  it  would  clearly  have  served 
us  right  to  have  undergone  similar  treat¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  we  grown-ups  aren’t  as  friend¬ 
ly  as  we  might  be,  either,  if  a  family  of 
foreigners  moves  into  our  neighborhood. 
I  have  known  of  some  cases  of  that  sort 
where  people  were  rather  cruel,  but  in 
general  I  think  you  -will  agree  that  we 
are  more  neighborly  than  the  crowds 
around  a  palace,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
beehive. 

Well,  it  is  all  right  to  sit  here  talk¬ 
ing  after  supper  of  plays  and  so  forth ; 
but  tomorrow  I  have^  got  to  start  carry¬ 
ing  out  some  New  Year’s  resolutions  in 
that  woodlot.  The  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  is  that,  while  I  have  long 
been  a  reader  of  these  pages,  I  feel  a 
little  new  and  conspicuous  when  it  comes 
to  writing  for  them.  I  don’t  consider 
that  I  am  a  complete  stranger,  but  you 
may  think  otherwise.  That  door  there 
in  the  corner  looks  almost  as  much  like 
ivory  as  the  one  I  saw  on  the  stage. 
If  you  are  too  hard  on  me,  I  shall  bolt 
through  it,  and  you  will  never  see  me 
again.  henry  hope. 


Keeping  Ditch  Open 

I  bought  a  farm  of  21  acres.  A  creek 
drains  the  farm  across  the  road  from  me, 
coming  under  the  road,  and  pgsses 
through  my  farm  nearly  in  center,  so  I 
drain  into  this  ditch.  The  land  just  back 
of  my  farm  is  swamp  and  willow  land, 
the  willow  land  being  next  to  mine  and 
swamp  behind  that  to  the  river.  A  owns 
the  willow  land,  B  the  swamp.  A  cuts 
willows  and  rubbish  is  thrown  in  this 
ditch  until  it  has  nearly  filled  it.  When 
we  get  high  water  or  heavy  rains,  this 
ditch  cannot  carry  the  water  away,  so  it 
backs  up  on  my  land.  I  have  asked  them 
very  nicely  year  after  year  to  clean  this 
ditch.  A  says  I  cannot  make  him ;  I  say 
I  can.  If  one  can  force  another  to  build 
fences,  I  cannot  see  why  I  cannot  force 
him  to  clean  that  ditch.  If  that  ditch 
was  cleaned  out  properly  it  would  carry 
off  most  of  the  high  water.  c.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

Unless  there  is  some  provision  in  the 
deeds  or  some  instrument  on  x*ecord  to 
the  contrary  A  is  not  obliged  to  keep  the 
ditch  in  question  open.  it.  T. 
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]N/ly  father 
started  to  use 
MAPES  over 
40  Years  ago” 


\\7HEN  Mr.  E.  E. 

W  Cooper  of  North 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  says, 

“Mapes  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  have  ever 
used,”  he  is  talking' 
about  40  years  of  crop 
results  that  have  proved  conclusively 
to  him  the  truth  of  the  Mapes  slogan, 
•‘Cost  little  more  —  worth  much 
more.”  Mapes  users  know  that  they 
must  pay  a  little  more  for  Mapes 
Manures,  but  they  pay  it  willingly, 
gladly,  happily — for  Mapes  results  are 
so  remarkable,  so  outstanding,  and 
so  far  beyond  comparison. 

“It  was  well  over  forty  years  ago/* 
says  Mr.  Cooper,  “that  my  father 
started  to  use  the  Mapes  Manures. 
We  have  not  used  them  continuously, 
however,  for  there  was  a  period  of  a 
few  years  when  we  used  several  other 


Just  Mail  this  Coupon  today 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield,  the  crop 
quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the  results  from  any 
other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  a  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices  of  Mapes  Manures.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  Mapes  “cost  tittle  more  —  worth  much  more 


The  BEST 
Fertiliser 


Mr.  E.  E.  Cooper 
Drawn  from  a  photograph 


kinds  of  fertilizer.  But 
several  years  ago  I  de¬ 
cided  to  stick  to  Mapes, 
and  I  am  certainly  go¬ 
ing  to  continue.  Al¬ 
though  corn  in  this 
section  has  not  done 
so  well  generally  this  year,  on  account 
of  wet  weather,  and  most  farmers  are 
complaining,  fortunately  I  have  no  cause  to 
complain.  I  planted  on  May  24th  and  used 
only  300  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes  Corn  Ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  an  excellent  stand,  well  eared,  and 
I  will  get  about  150  bushels  per  acre.  Mapes 
is  the  best  fertilizer  that  I  have  ever  used.” 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always  been 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield  and 
quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis 
may  give  widely  different  results  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  plant  food  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures 
are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to 
you  many  times  over  in  bigger  crops  of  better 
quality.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


MAPES 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“1 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  wav, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: 


Name  is 


..State. 
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worth  much  more 


C  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onsseeurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


LADIES 


Silk  and  Wool  <£|  n*i* 
_ STOCKINGS  91  rail 

Sizes  8%  to  10%.  Black,  Gun  Metal,  Atmosphere,  Beige, 
Grey,  Sandust.”  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  •  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


RAW  FURS- 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  THE  HIGHEST 

prices  but  WE  DO  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  prices  the 
market  warrants  for  your  furs.  If  you  want  to  get 
every  penny  your  furs  are  worth  send  today  for  our 
free  price  list,  shipping  tags,  market  reports,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  business  since  1911  and  are  known 
as  the  “house  of  a  square  deal.”  Send  us  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  check  for  a  larger 
amount  than  from  any  other  fur  house.  Write  today. 
SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  INC..  148  West  27lh  Sheet.  N.  Y.  C. 


TD  AD  T  AfiO  with  wire.  Copperor 
I  nMl  I  HU0  aluminum.  Name  and 
address  on  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags 
50c;  45  tags  $1;  100  tags  $2,  postpaid. 
Good  fur  season  coming.  Order  now — 
don't  wait.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Summit,  N.Y. 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Sues  Xe, slang  Hide  Ct.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  biehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  i'or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  )S50 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HREE  good  resolutions  for  the  New  Year : 

1.  I  shall  not  send  a  check  or  ship  goods  to 
an3T  concern  until  I  know  it  is  responsible. 

2.  I  shall  not  be  induced  by  any  pretext  to  sign 
my  name  to  papers  presented  by  strangers. 

3.  I  shall  make  no  investments  that  promise  big 
profits  until  after  I  have  secured  advice  as  to  its 
value  through  my  bank  or  The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  regular  subscribers  lose 
much  money  through  failure  to  observe  these  rules, 
because  they  have  been  well  advised,  but  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  the  average  loss  per  family  in  the 
United  States  is  $80  on  bogus  investments  alone.  On 
Ibis  estimate  our  250,000  families  would  be  counted 
on  for  $20,000,000  annually.  None  of  us  escape  losses 
entirely,  but  all  of  us  can  well  be  wary  of  the  “gold 
bricks.” 

FOR  three  weeks  before  the  holidays,  West  Street, 
New  York,  for  several  blocks  along  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Market  section,  looks  and  smells  like  a  hit  of 
i  he  “North  Woods.”  Hundreds  of  Christmas  trees 
are  piled  in  the  center  of  this  broad  street.  The 
smaller  trees  are  in  bundles,  which  are  laid  flat,  and 
the  larger  trees  are  stacked  Indian  wigwam  style. 
Salesmen  are  on  hand,  and  retailers  with  all  sorts  of 
conveyances  from  trucks  to  one-horse  light  wagons, 
come  there  to  stock  up  for  their  trade.  Practically 
Every  greengrocery  has  a  few  of  these  trees  for 
sale,  and  the  householders  with  incomes  so  small 
that  close  economy  is  necessary  consider  the  50  cents 
or  $1  well  invested  in  the  tree  which  gives  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  children  and  helps  keep  alive  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  elders. 

THE  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  published 
in  Baltimore,  gives  some  very  interesting  figures 
compiled  by  Boynton  from  a  study  of  tuberculosis 
among  children  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These 
figures  confirm  the  already  known  fact  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  a  disappearing  disease,  though  neither 
these  nor  any  other  statistics  can  give  us  assurance 
that  the  present  rate  of  decrease  will  continue  until 
this  one-time  scourge  of  humanity  is  wiped  out. 
They  give  little  support  and  comfort,  however,  to 
those  who  contend  that  milk  from  cows  not  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  is  a  great  and  increasing  danger  to  the 
children  of  our  country.  According  to  this  survey, 
the  death  rate  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  in 
children  under  15  years  of  age  in  Minnesota  has  de¬ 
creased  50  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years.  This  is  a 
greater  decrease  than  is  shown  when  all  ages  are 
considered  together:  the  rate  then  becomes  36  per 
cent.  In  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  the  decrease 
in  death  is  still  more  striking,  being  60  per  cent. 
Tuberculosis  of  glands  and  bones  is  said  to  be  “in¬ 
significant  as  a  cause  of  death.” 

* 

THE  banquet  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  15,  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant.  All  meetings  of  this  society 
throughout  the  season  are  friendly  affairs,  but  there 
is  something  about  a  leisurely  meal  with  workers  in 
the  same  line  that  “limbers  up”  our  better  feelings 
and  helps  lay  aside  memory  of  the  hurry  and  hard 
spots  in  the  year’s  work.  The  menu  called  it  a 
“Special  Jersey  Dinner,”  consisting  of  “Maurice 
River  Cove  oysters;  Burlington  celery;  Cumberland 
tomato  bouillon;  Ocean  County  sea  trout;  Cape  May 
white  potatoes;  Vineland  duckling;  Locust  Grove 
apple  sauce;  Camden  turnips;  Atlantic  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  ;  Jersey  vegetable  salad ;  Salem  cherry  custard ; 
Chaldon  assorted  cakes,  and  Gloucester  County  milk” 

_ all  appetizing  and  wholesome.  But  there  was  much 

more  than  the  mere  food — conversation,  good  fellow¬ 
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ship,  jokes.  One  was  about  English  cousins  acknowl¬ 
edging  a  gift  of  cranberries  from  this  side,  thankful, 
but  thought  the  fruit  (their  first  experience  with 
cranberries)  must  have  soured  on  the  way'  over.  At 
everyone’s  plate  was  a  leaflet  of  community  songs — 
“The  Long,  Long  Trail,”  “Jingle  Bells,”  “Carry  Me 
Back  to  Old  Yirginny,”  “The  Quilting  Party,”  “Peg¬ 
gy  O’Neil,”  “MacDonald’s  Farm,”  “Drink  to  Me 
Only  With  Thine  Eyes,”  in  which  all  joined  heartily. 
Other  features  were  a  demonstration  of  apple  pack¬ 
ing,  recitations  and  speeches.  The  exhibits  of  fruit 
were  large,  and  mainly  very  high  colored,  particu¬ 
larly  Rome  Beauty,  which  as  often  exhibited,  is  dull 
and  unattractive.  Stayinan  Winesap  and  Delicious 
were  shown  in  large  sizes.  Perhaps  no  feature  of 
the  exhibit  drew  more  attention  than  the  remarkable 
display  of  sweet  potatoes,  for  which  South  Jersey 
is  famous. 

* 

“We  understand  that  Dr.  Hall  is  an  outcast  in  the 
veterinary  profession.  I  do  not  note  that  his  residence 
is  given,  or  that  the  name  of  the  veterinary  college 
which  he  claims  to  head,  is  given.  I  understand  he  is 
employed  to  contradict  science  on  the  question  of  the 
tuberculosis  test  and  other  matters  by  people  wlio  are 
willing  to  keep  and  traffic  in  diseased  cattle.” 

Above  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  the  manager  of  one  of  our  farm  associations.  This 
Dr.  Hall  he  speaks  of  is  mentioned  in  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  12.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  all  you  can  about  Dr.  Hall.  All  of  us  in 
Connecticut  are  called  pet  names  that  don’t  believe  in 
the  tuberculin  test.  c.  H. 

Connecticut. 

E  do  not  recall  ever  having  read  a  sillier  bit 
of  drivel.  On  page  1582  Dr.  Hall  gives  us  the 
answer.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Hall  has  a  home  and  a 
family,  that  he  is  a  practicing,  licensed  veterinarian, 
and  that  he  is  not  “employed  to  contradict  science” 
is  neither  an  argument  for  or  against  the  tuberculin 
test,  but  if  those  who  favor  the  test  have  no  better 
argument  to  support  it  than  vilification  and  abuse 
of  those  who  oppose  the  test,  they  would  do  better 
to  hold  their  tongues. 

There  are  two  schools  of  farm  leaders.  One  school 
believes  that  farmers  are  not  qualified  to  think  or 
act  for  themselves,  and  that  the  mission  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  is  to  tell  the  farmer  what  they  think  he  ought 
to  believe,  to  handle  the  farmer’s  business  and  cash, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  does  the  work.  The 
other  school  believes  that  the  average  farmer  has 
the  initiative,  intelligence  and  ability  to  form  sound 
conclusions,  and  to  manage  his  own  affairs ;  that  he 
needs  only  correct  information  and  equal  opportunity 
and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  To  this  school  we 
belong.  Naturally  those  who  believe  as  we  do  are 
with  us.  Those  who  take  the  other  view  are  just  as 
naturally  against  us.  We  have  no  prejudices,  no 
axes  to  grind,  no  pet  theories  to  support.  We  are 
for  no  one,  nor  against  anyone.  But  this  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  a  serious  matter  for  farmers.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  it  and  the  efficiency  of  it  is  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  it. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not 
be  plainly  told  the  truth  and  the  facts  that  have  been 
developed  both  in  study  and  practice.  There  is  every 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  have  this  information. 
We  propose  to  give  him  what  we  believe  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  reliable  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

* 

THE  “Watercress  Queen”  of  the  London  produce 
market,  who  recently  died  wealthy,  began  her 
trade  at  Covent  Garden  as  a  child  with  two  baskets 
of  watercress.  Later  she  specialized  in  production 
and  direct  marketing  of  watercresses  and  developed 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  it.  The  firm  she  founded  now 
handles  50  tons  of  cress  in  a  week  end.  She  began 
to  sell  cress  at  six.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
11.  Her  '  experience  indicates  the  possibilities  in 
specialization,  but  the  real  secret  of  her  success  is 
in  the  direct  marketing  of  her  own  product.  Had 
she  depended  on  middlemen,  this  story  never  would 
have  been  told. 

* 

NO,  that  picture  on  page  1567  of  the  horse  coming 
from  the  stable  through  a  snow  tunnel  was 
not  taken  this  Winter.  There  has  been  nothing 
just  like  that  yet,  even  in  the  North  Country,  where 
Winter  knows  how  to  hear  on  with  snow  and  cold, 
though  one  of  our  friends  who  was  at  the  Syracuse 
school  meeting  tells  of  spending  an  hour  going  a 
mile  on  his  way  home,  because  of  the  snow  being 
2A/-2  ft.  deep.  The  automobile  has  brought  a  con¬ 
quest  of  snowy  roads  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  impossible  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
custom  was  to  take  down  the  fence  and  go  through 
the  fields.  Giant  tractors  push  snow  plows  through 
after  every  storm,  so  that  the  main  roads  are  kept 
open,  and  still  farther  north  heavy  rollers  pack 
down  the  snow,  making  a  hard  track  until  the 


Spring  thaw.  All  of  this  work  is  expensive,  but  it 
has  removed  much  of  the  dreary  isolation  of  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  North. 

* 

TRIFLING  with  one’s  mentality  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  that  is  easily  made.  Worrying,  brooding, 
fretting,  coveting,  gloating,  hating— indulgence  in 
these  and  similar  habits  is  sure  to  damage  mental 
fiber  and  so  warp  personality  as  to  make  one  “hard 
to  get  along  with”  even  to  himself.  The  victim  of 
these  habits  is  likely  to  be  conscious  that  “some¬ 
thing  is  wrong”  with  him,  though  not  knowing  what. 
Such  things  may  well  be  called  mental  poisons, 
which  through  the  mind  affect  the  body.  And  there 
are  other  pernicious  mental  habits  generally  looked 
on  lightly,  yet  capable  of  crippling  a  life.  Two  of 
these  are :  “I  don’t  care,”  and  “O,  what’s  the  use.” 
Another  is  lack  of  certainty — not  being  sure  whether 
the  stable  door  was  latched  or  the  feed  box  cover 
put  down,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  make  one 
undependable.  Yes,  it  is  a  strenuous  job  to  correct 
such  habits — unless  they  are  taken  in  hand  at  the 
start. 

'f* 

“We  must  make  this  country  fit  for  all  of  us  to  live 
in,  or  it  won’t  be  fit  for  any  of  us  to  live  in.” 

HIS  pithy  statement  is  attributed  to  President 
Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  in  mind 
as  we  round  out  the  old  year  and  look  out  into  the 
new,  and  is  as  fitting  a  rule  for  family  life  as  for 
social  conditions  and  the  “body  politic.”  The  proper 
spot  to  start  this  making  a  thorough  job  of  fitting 
is  with  ourselves,  even  before  we  tackle  our  own 
community,  otherwise  we  are  likely  to  add  to  the 
number  of  unreformed  reformers,  who  are  merely 
“in  the  way,”  instead  of  being  helpful. 

* 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Life  contains  the  following 
editorial  by  E.  S.  Martin,  which  shows  both 
appreciation  and  understanding : 

The  losses  by  flood  in  Vermont  are  estimated  to  be 
from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  Vermont  is  neither 
big  nor  rich,  and  such  a  loss,  which  would  be  a  trifling 
matter  for  some  other  States,  is  too  heavy  for  Vermont. 
The  restoration  of  her  industries,  few  of  which  are  large, 
and  of  her  farms  and  roads  seems  to  be  too  big  a  job 
for  her  to  finance.  If  it  drags  along,  it  may  do  her  per¬ 
manent  damage. 

Why  not  lend  Vermont  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
government  money  without  interest?  She  may  very 
properly  be  thought  of  less  as  a  commonwealth  than  as 
a  school.  Her  great  product  is  character  and  people 
who  have  it.  If  she  needs  an  endowment  it  ought  to  be 
provided  and  it  is  important  to  provide  it  promptly. 

We  think  people  generally  have  given  less  thought 
to  the  flood  disasters  in  New  England  than  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  quite  right  that  our  Fed¬ 
eral  lawmakers  should  consider  the  prevention  of 
the  wasteful  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  is 
equally  right  that  they  should  help  a  State  that 
faces,  not  only  loss  and  desolation,  but  also  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  Winter.  We  think  Vermont  has 
a  stronger  claim  on  national  finances  than  some  of 
the  suggested  reclamation  projects. 

❖ 

WINTERING  farm  machinery  out  of  doors  is, 
to  say  the  least,  poor  policy.  On  a  recent 
short  railroad  trip  we  saw  in  snowy  fields  a  tractor, 
plow,  horse  rake  and  mower  left  where  they  were 
last  used.  The  condition  of  these  neglected  tools  in 
Spring  can  he  imagined  only  by  one  who  has  tried 
to  put  such  implements  in  working  order  after  a 
Winter’s  exposure.  The  writer’s  father  would  not 
leave  a  mower  in  the  field  over -night,  even  in  clear 
weather.  This  may  have  been  undue  care,  but  we 
noticed  that  machinery  lasted  a  long  time  under 
such  treatment. 


Brevities 

Storm  sash  on  exposed  windows  will'  add  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  your  heating  plant. 

Hawaiian  pineapple  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000 
lbs.  was  canned  during  the  past  season. 

Don’t  use  half-inch  pipe  to  bring  water  into  the 
house ;  it  is  too  small  to  give  permanent  good  service. 

The  new  wheat  crop  of  Australia  is  expected  to  be 
about  110,000,000  bushels,  or  54,000,000  less  than  the 
previous  season. 

During  December  about  16,000,000  bushels  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  as  much  more  is  expected  to  go  in  January. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  shipping  country-dressed  meats 
to  New  York,  consult  your  commission  man  about 
method  of  dressing.  Otherwise  the  city  board  of  health 
may  bar  them. 

Says  Mr.  F.  H.  Lacey  on  page  1568 :  “An  actual 
shortage  of  milk  will  cause  the  consumer  to  lose  the 
milk  habit  or  turn  to  substitutes  with  a  permanently 
bad  effect  on  demand.”  There  is  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  that  statement. 

A  silk  expert  tells  us  that  they  are  raising  silkworms 
in  California,  where  the  climate  is  very  favorable,  but 
they  have  to  send  the  cocoons  to  China  to  have  the 
silk  reeled  off.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  freight  both  ways 
than  to  attempt  this  work  here. 
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America’s  Farm  Problems 

HROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Chairman  Jesse  S. 
Phillips  and  Secretary  William  W.  Dimmick,  of 
the  National  Republican  Club,  we  were  privileged 
to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  “America’s  Farm  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  four  distinguished  authorities  at  the  club 
rooms  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  December  17.  The 
speakers  were  Hon.  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  New  York  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets ;  Hon.  Frank¬ 
lin  W.  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  Representative  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  Hon.  L.  J.  Dickinson,  of  Iowa,  Representative 
of  Congress,  and  Hon.  William  M.  Jardine,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  discussion 
focused  itself  into  the  subject  of  “Farm  Relief,”  and 
the  speakers  well  represented  the  different  attitudes 
on  the  subject  by  the  East  and  the  West,  and  more 
particularly  between  the  opposing  plans  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  western  groups  and  farm  blocs  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  All  the  speakers  were  partisan  Republicans  in 
politics.  All  agreed  that  a  crisis  exists  in  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  that  the  farm  is  not  having  a  square  deal,  and 
that  present  conditions  in  agriculture  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  without  peril  to  all  national  industry,  and  that 
a  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  most  important 
subject  before  the  nation.  All  are  high  protection¬ 
ists,  believe  in  maintaining  the  protection  system, 
and  agreed  with  the  report  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board  that  agriculture  does  not 
share  equally  with  other  industries  in  tariff  benefits, 
and  that  some  form  of  adjustment  must  be  made. 
All  were  agreed  that  some  national  law  or  laws  are 
essential,  hut  differed  radically  as  to  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  bills  to  he  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  clearly  the  most  emotional 
orator,  but  all  are  able  and  eloquent  debaters.  He 
was  the  sole  defender  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill, 
which  was  vetoed  last  year  by  President  Coolidge. 
It  was  opposed  by  all  the  other  speakers.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  vigorously  attacked  Mr.  Pyi’ke’s  criticism  of 
the  human  element  in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and 
on  the  surface  seemed  to  have  wiped  the  criticism 
off  the  slate.  This  would  be  true  if  Mr.  Pyrke  were 
to  be  taken  as  saying  that  the  human  element  would 
be  fatal  to  any  farm  plan  of  relief.  Had  he  said 
that,  Mr.  Dickinson’s  reply,  that  the  human  element 
is  in  the  banks,  the  railroads,  the  courts,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  and  in  everything  we  touch,  would 
dispose  of  the  argument,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
Commissioner  Pyrke  expected  to  escape  the  human 
touch  in  any  plan.  What  he  meant  to  say  is  prob¬ 
ably  this:  The  human  element  is  the  tendency  in  all 
of  us  to  look  out  for  self  first.  With  a  machinery 
of  control  in  farmers’  hands  the  benefits  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  go  to  farmers,  hut  the  machinery  in  this 
bill  puts  the  control  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  being  what  it  is  the  benefits  under  the 
bill  would  go  to  interests  not  of  the  farm.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  farm  problem.  All  admit  the 
principle,  but  the  legislation  reflects  the  wishes  of 
leaders  and  promoters  who  never  think  farmers  can 
be  trusted  to  run  things  for  themselves. 

The  bill  proposes  to  create  a  commission  with  au¬ 
thority  to  say  when  six  staple  crops  have  a  surplus, 
and  to  fix  the  price  of  such  products  in  the  home 
markets  by  buying  up  the  surplus  and  selling  it 
across  the  seas  for  what  it  will  bring.  It  also  clothes 
the  commission  with  power  to  levy  a  fee  or  tax  on 
all  the  products  sold  anywhere  to  make  up  the  losses 
on  the  exports,  and  expenses.  This  would  require 
a  large  force  of  employes.  It  would  create  a  bureau 
independent  of  farmers.  It  would  be  more  closely 
allied  to  distributors  than  to  producers  and  with 
the  human  instinct  of  self  first  it  would  tie  farmers 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  middlemen.  If  this  was 
what  Mr.  Pyrke  intended  to  say,  the  opposing  ar¬ 
gument  was  invalid,  and  left  the  real  point  un¬ 
touched. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Fort  strained  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  make  it  appear  that  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  is  Bolshevistic  in  principle  because  it  required 
members  of  the  commission  acceptable  to  agriculture. 
Mr.  Fort  is  in  the  insurance  business,  and  probably 
in  banks.  Was  a  commission  ever  created  in  either 
industry  before  consulting  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  banks?  Mr.  Fort  represents  an  urban  dis¬ 
trict,  and  naturally  he  seemed  to  lean  cityward.  He 
said  the  bill  would  cause  surplus  wheat  to  be  sold 
abroad  42  cents  less  than  at  home.  It  would  give 
the  farmer  42  cents  more  than  its  value,  and  the 
home  consumer  would  have  to  pay  42  cents  too  much. 
The  limited  time  does  not  allow  speakers  to  fully 
amplify  their  meaning,  but  the  argument  seemed  to 
justify  the  human  element  theory. 

Commissioner  Jardine’s  eloquence  consisted  in  plain 
straight  expression  of  earnest  conviction.  It  was 
strengthened  by  a  fund  of  ready  information.  He 
was  strenuous  in  his  objection  to  the  equalization 


fee  or  tax  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and  the  boasts 
of  its  proponents  to  boost  prices.  He  advocates  a 
bill  which  he  thinks  will  standardize  prices,  but  not 
boost  them.  He,  too,  would  create  a  commission, 
and  in  addition  a  corporation  to  buy  up  enough  of 
the  six  products  to  fix  the  price.  The  government 
would  make  loans  for  the  purpose,  and  apparently 
dominate  the  commission  and  the  corporation.  The 
human  element  seems  strong  in  this  proposition,  too. 

We  fail  to  see  much  difference  or  much  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  measures.  Both  are  admittedly  price¬ 
fixing  measures.  In  one  case  the  tax  is  collected  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  producers  of  the  product ;  in  the 
other  case  it  comes  directly  out  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  which  means  indirectly,  mainly  out  of  farmers. 
The  farmer  himself  is  a  small  factor  in  either  plan. 
Both  are  paternalistic.  Both  of  them  would  take  the 
farm  business  out  of  the  farmers’  hands  and  reduce 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant.  Neither  of  them 
does  justice  to  the  importance,  independence  and 
dignity  and  character  of  the  small  independent  farm 
freeholder,  who  has  been  heretofore  the  foundation 
and  backbone  of  American  institutions. 

“A  national  system  for  farm  business,  owned  and 
controlled  by  farmers  themselves,  is  what  we  want ,” 
said  Congressman  Dickinson.  That  one  sentence 
should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  and  written  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  breast  of  every  farmer  in  the  land. 
It  has  appeared  many  times  in  these  pages.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Dickinson  means  it  or  not. 
We  shall  try  to  find  out.  His  bill  does  not  reveal 
his  purpose,  if  he  does  mean  it,  hut  we  are  just 
trembling  with  the  anxious  hope  that  he  understands 
what  he  said,  and  will  go  the  limit  for  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  If  he  will  consent  to  give  farmers  a  business 
system  as  well  suited  to  farmers  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  their  products  as  the  system  already 
given  banking,  insurance,  transportation  and  indus¬ 
try  suits  them,  then  he  will  have  the  best  support 
we  can  give  him.  When  the  system  is  working 
America’s  farm  problems  will  be  solved. 


Another  Milk  Merger 

ANEW  milk  merger  is  reported  by  the  city  press 
of  New  York  and  New  England  papers  to  be  in 
process  of  negotiation  at  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is 
said  that  it  involves  the  Borden  Company,  New 
York,  the  Reid  Ice  Cream  Corporation,  Horton  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  General  Ice  Cream  Co.  of  Schenectady, 
the  H.  B.  Hood  &  Sons  Distributing  Business  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  Eastern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
It  is  said  the  merger  will  involve  assets  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000. 

The  purchase  of  the  Reid  Ice  Cream  Corporation 
by  the  Borden's  was  recently  announced,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  Horton  Co.  has  been  expected  in  the 
trade  for  some  time.  Borden’s  recently  increased 
their  stock  from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  and  it  is 
reported  that  they  increased  their  dividends  at  the 
same  time.  Mergers  and  the  classified  plan  of  pric¬ 
ing  milk  seem  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
profits  of  this  company.  It  is  quite  natural  that  men 
in  a  business  should  continue  developing  along  the 
lines  that  has  brought  them  profit.  If  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  want  to  reduce  the  milk  buyers  and  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  metropolitan  market  to  one  con¬ 
cern,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  continue  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  six  years.  When  the  Bor¬ 
den's  coveted  monopoly  is  established,  dairy  farmers 
will  have  lost  the  opportunity  yet  open  to  them  to 
control  their  own  business. 


November  Milk  Prices 

HE  following  net  cash  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  November, 
1927 :  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association, 
ner,  $2.72;  deductions  were  6c  for  expenses  and  10c 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.88.  Sheffield  Farms,  $2.98;  Model  Dairy 
Co.,  $2.98 :  Meridale  Farms,  $2.98 ;  Eagle  Dairy  Co., 
$2.98;  Little  Falls  Dairy  Co.,  $3;  Peakes  Products 
Co.,  $3.06 ;  Borden's  Newport  Condensery,  $3.10,  and 
local  competing  plants  also,  $3.10.  The  pool  figures 
are  as  follows  :  . 


Class  1  . 1.115,610.89  X$3.22  =$3,592,267.06 

Class  2A  .  266.368.65  X  2.16  =  575.356.2S 

Class  2B  .  45.199.62  X  2.41  =  108,931.08 

Class  3  .  57,390.38  X  2.25  =  129,128.35 

Class  4A  .  3.470.98  X  1.71  =  5,935.37 

Class  4B  .  391.40  X  1.89  =  739.74 


1.488,431.92  $4,412,357.88 

Gross  . 1,488,431.92  X$2.8S  =  4,286,683.92 


Unaccounted  for  . $  125,673.96 


The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  8.4c  per  100 
lbs.,  and  added  to  the  expense  of  6c  and  certificates 
of  indebtedness  10c,  makes  a  total  expense  of  24.4e 
per  100  lbs. 


The  pool  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  November  is 
equivalent  to  $1.63  pre-war  prices.  For  November, 
1915,  Borden’s  undisputed  voluntarily  made  the  price 
$1.80.  In  1916  the  strike  fixed  the  price  at  $2.15. 
Hence  considering  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  the  pool  price  for  1927  is  17c  below  1915,  and 
52c  less  than  the  1916  price.  The  Borden’s  conden¬ 
sery  price  of  $3.10  at  New  York  is  only  6c  above 
their  voluntary  price  for  1915.  It  is  29c  below  the 
1916  price. 

Up  to  November  the  pool  showed  no  gain  in  aver¬ 
age  production  per  dairy.  For  November  it  showed 
an  average  gain  of  129  lbs.  per  dairy  for  the  month, 
or  about  4  lbs.  per  day.  Little  Falls  Dairy  Co., 
showed  a  gain  of  1,276  lbs.,  or  42  lbs.  increase  per 
day. 


Milk  Schemes  and  Fraud  Orders 

In  a  recent  issue  you  again  call  the  attention  of 
dairymen  to  the  necessity  of  a  single  organization — 
stressing  Unity  as  the  prime  requisite  of  success.  I 
heartily  agree,  but  you  cannot  have  Unity  without 
some  commonality  of  knowledge  from  whence  a  com¬ 
monality  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  Unity  may  come.  Can 
you  give  us  the  facts  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding 
or  justification  of  classified  milk?  Why  is  3.6  per  cent 
milk  again  classified  Grade  B,  No.  2,  No.  3,  etc.,  when 
it  all  comes  out  of  the  same  can?  Would  you  sell  No. 
2  oats  under  three  or  four  other  classifications?  Isn’t 
the  whole  thing  just  a  neat  scheme  to  cover  up  and 
legalize  a  fraud  that  in  other  things  would  be  denied  the 
use  of  U.  S.  mails? 

The  point  I  started  on,  however,  was  that  before 
dairymen  can  organize  successfully  the  members  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of :  First,  market  require¬ 
ments  as  to  quantity  of  milk,  and  volume  of  demand. 
Second,  total  production  of  milk  and  by-products  with 
chance  of  increase  or  decrease — voluntary  by  producers. 
Third,  the  necessity — absolute — for  a  fixed  price  for 
every  pound  of  milk  sold  to  a  middleman,  no  matter 
what  class  other  than  fat  test.  Fourth,  the  necessity — 
absolute — for  offering  for  sale  to  a  middleman  no  more 
milk  of  any  class  than  the  market  can  and  will  absorb 
at  a  profitable  price.  Fifth,  the  necessity — absolute — to 
stand  prepared  as  an  organization  to  furnish  at  any 
and  all  times  all  the  milk  of  every  class  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  absorb  at  a  profitable  price. 

There  are  other  factors  of  importance,  of  course,  but 
I  believe  a  successful  organization  depends  chiefly  upon 
an  agreement  upon  these  five  point. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  mc  cluer. 

WE  can  find  no  justification  for  the  sale  of  milk 
classified  and  priced  on  the  uses  made  of  it. 
You  are  right.  It  is  a  bigger  swindle  than  any 
scheme  the  government  ever  stopped  by  “fraud 
orders.”  We  have  heard  much  solemn  talk  about 
orderly  marketing.  Milk  is  neither  marketed  nor 
sold.  It  is  handed  over  to  the  distributor  for  a 
month ;  not  until  three  weeks  after  the  last  day  of 
the  month  is  the  farmer  told  what  he  is  to  get  for 
it.  He  pays  $150  for  a  cow,  from  $50  to  $60  for  a 
ton  of  grain  to  feed  her  and  $S0  to  $100  a  month 
to  a  man  to  milk  her,  and  never  knows  what  he  is 
to  get  for  the  milk  until  three  weeks  after  it  is  all 
consumed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  a  different  price  for  each  use.  And 
this  is  brought  upon  us  in  the  name  of  co-operation 
and  under  the  sanction  of  State  law.  No  business 
on  earth  can  be  so  conducted  at  a  profit. 

The  five  points  are  sound  administrative  provis¬ 
ions.  We  believe  they  would  be  adopted  by  any  or¬ 
ganization  wholly  controlled  by  farmers.  Milk  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  need  much  persuasion.  They  have  a 
pretty  clear  notion  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
they  have  lost  confidence  in  professional  leadership. 
If  the  lawyers  and  promoters  could  be  packed  off  to 
South  Africa  for  a  year’s  vacation,  expenses  paid, 
dairy  farmers  would  again  unite  and  solve  their 
own  problem  in  60  days.  And  the  expense  of  the 
vacations  would  be  a  gilt-edge  investment  for  them. 


Farm  Relief 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  farm  relief. 
Relief  is  needed  all  right.  Farm  values  are  at  low 
tide.  Values  in  property  cannot  be  maintained  in  a 
business  which  makes  no  profit  and  fails  to  pay  full 
wages  and  interest  on  investment.  The  worst  of  it  is 
many  farmers  are  drawing  on  their  capital  to  make  up 
losses.  This  depletion  of  capital  is  apparent  in  the 
neglect  of  repairs,  and  in  the  constant  shipment  of  farm 
fertility  to  the  cities  without  restoration  of  soil  fertility. 
If  the  farms  are  to  survive,  relief  must  come,  but  we 
delude  ourselves  if  wTe  expect  it  from  others.  It  is  our 
job. 

The  centralized  system  of  organization  is  known  to 
farmers  to  be  a  menace  to  their  interests.  But  it  is  the 
promoters  of  the  centralized  system  and  those  influenced 
by  its  advocates,  who  are  most  persistent  in  arguments 
for  farm  relief.  They  want  it  through,  the  channels 
which  they  create  and  control.  This  must  be  known  to 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  it  is  known  to  observing 
farmers,  but  I  have  not  known  a  single  Congressman 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  it,  or  even  to  do  so  much  as 
mention  it.  This  system  is  already  fastened  upon  us 
in  many  places.  Where  it  exists  no  progress  can  be 
made.  The  first  duty  is  to  get  rid  of  it. 

President  Coolidge  has  expressed  his  word  of  caution 
against  centralization,  and  at  the  same  time  told  us 
how  to  organize  and  finish  and  market  our  products 
under  our  own  immediate  control.  He  reminded  us  that 
we  must  start  at  home  with  the  local  association  of 
neighborhood  producers,  to  assemble  and  finish  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  then  by  some  simple  form  of  affiliation  or  fed- 
( Continued  on  Page  1583) 
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get  that  I  am  about  and  am  hungry. 
What  am  I? — Sent  by  Edna  Garliek 
(16) ,  Connecticut. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  is  “mist;”  to  No.  2  is,  “Armistice.”  The 
answer  to  the  riddle  is,  “coal.” 


Enigma 

first  is  in  can  but  not  in  may, 
second  is  in  mow,  but  not  in  hay, 
third  is  in  father  but  not  in  mother, 
fourth  is  in  sister  but  not  in  brother, 
fifth  is  in  sting  but  not  in  bee, 
sixth  is  in  mine  but  not  in  me, 
seventh  is  in  candy  but  not  in  toy, 
eighth  is  in  girl  but  not  in  boy, 
whole  is  a  pastime  we  all  enjoy. 

— By  Ethelyn  Chamberlin  (10), 
ew  York. 


Drawn  bp  E.  N.  Hirsimaki,  Ohio 

“Christmas,  the  New  Year,  and  All  Sorts  of  Things, 

Make  Stars  of  Our  Periods,  and  Give  Our  Pens  Wings." 

tail.  Bear  this  description  in  mind  and 
you  will  never  fail  to  recognize  me. 

As  all  Winter  birds,  when  snow  comes 
I  am  often  hard  pressed  for  feed.  I  will 
often  eat  crumbs,  but  prefer  seeds;  the 
kind  you  buy  at  a  bird  store,  or  seeds 
raised  in  a  garden,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.*  A  little  trouble  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  on  your  part  to  keep  me  alive,  un¬ 
til  better  times. 

Mv  flesh  is  extremely  delicate  and 
juicy,  and  before  the  law  was  enacted  to 
protect  me  I  was  sold  for  food  in  the.  New 
Orleans  market  during  my  brief  sojourn 
there. 

My  migration  is  made  at  night.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  I  live  in  New  England, 
Canada,  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  The 
Winter  I  spend  in  Canada  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  My  nest  is 
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Drawn  bp^Edith  Ha  merlin 
Connecticut 

Xo.  1— 

In  marble  walls  as  white  as  milk, 

Lined  with  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk, 

Within  a  fountain  crystal  clear, 

A  golden  apple  doth  appear, 

Xo  doors  there  are  in  this  stronghold, 

Yet  thieves  break  in  and  steal  the  gold. 
— Sent  by  Jane  Shoff  (0),  New  York. 


Xo.  2— 

What  ships  seldom  sail  out  of  sight? — 
Sent  by  Edith  Hamerlin  (13),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Drawn  bp  Earl  Vastier,  New  Jersey 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Love 


(1st  Corinthians,  13th  Chapter)*  -  .  . 

If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  made  in  a  depression  in  the  ground,  and 


angels 
But  have  not  love, 

I  am  become  sounding  brass  or  a  clang¬ 
ing  cymbal.  . 

And  if  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

And  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowl- 

ed<r0  • 

And  if  I  have  all  faith  so  as  to  remove 
mountains, 

But  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing. 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  : 

Love  envieth  not, 

Love  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed 
up, 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 

Seeketli  not  its  own,  is  not  provoked, 
Taketh  not  account  of  evil, 

Rejoiceth  not  in  unrighteousness,  but  re- 
joieeth  with  the  truth ; 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
Hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

Love  never  failetli ; 

But  whether  there  be  prophecies, 

Thev  shall  be  done  away ; 

Whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 

CCtlSC  * 

Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  be 
done  away. 

For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy 
in  part ; 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
That  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child — 
I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child. 
Now  that  I  am  become  a  man,  I  have 
put  away  childish  things. 

For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  darkly, 

But  then  face  to  face. 

Nowr  I  know  in  part; 

But  then  I  shall  know  even  as  also  I 
have  been  known, 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love  these 
three, 

And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love. 

—St.  Paul. 


is  usually  well  hidden.  If,  during  the 
Summer,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  worm 
in  my  mouth,  you  need  wait  only  a  few 
minutes  because  I  will  probably  betray 
my  nest  by  going  to  feed  my  young.  After 
a  hard  snowstorm  this  Winter  do  not  for- 


Drawn  bp  Stanley  Brown  (16), 

New  York 

An  Oriental  paper,  having  an  English 
section,  printed  the  following  notice : 
“The  news  of  English  we  tell  the  latest. 
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Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York 
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My  Pony  Don 

Dear  Friends :  Isn’t  Our  Page  just 
grand?  I  don’t  think  it  could  be  any  bet¬ 
ter,  do  you?  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of 
me  and  my  pony  which  was  taken  in  the 
Winter.  Ilis  name  is  Don  and  he  sure 
can  go  some.  Your  friend,  Wilma  Hills, 
(14),  Maine. 


George  Feeds  the  Hens 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
of  myself  feeding  our  hens  on  our  farm 
in  good  old  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not 
live  in  New  Hampshire  now  but  wish  I 
did.  This  is  the  first  tihae  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Our  Page,  though  I  have  often 
read  it.  We  have  taken  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
seven  years. — George  Grace,  (13),  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


HATURESPOZZLE 

gaSawaBg'  v.mri 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  the  “spider.”  Every  an¬ 
swer  received  was  correct.  Little  was 
known  about  the  habits  of  the  spider  un¬ 
til  a  Frenchman,  J.  Henri  Fabre,  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  well  worth  watch¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  a  book  about  her.  One  of 
the  interesting  things  he  learned  was 
that  she  had  no  reflective  ability,  that  is, 
she  could  not  go  back  and  start  her  house 
over  again  when  he  pulled  it  down  at  a 
certain  stage  of  her  work.  The  puzzle 
for  this  month,  which  is  sent  us  by  Edna 
Garliek,  relates  to  a  Winter  bird.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  already  be  among  our  bird 
guests  at  the  feeding  station : 

I  am  a  Winter  bird,  but  am  not  the 
first  to  appear.  In  thousands  of  door¬ 
ways  I  am  rarely  seen  before  the  first 
Fail  of  snow.  You  will  see  me  flying 
about  in  the  shrubbery  or  hopping  around 
the  doorway  looking  for  crumbs.  I  am 
very  nearly  the  size  of  an  English  spar¬ 
row,  with  this  difference:  My  body  is  not 
so  large  and  my  tail  is  slightly  longer. 
My  general  color  is  dark  gray,  except 
my  stomach,  which  is  white.  White 
feathers  are  shown  at  the  sides  of  my 


Fun  in  Winter 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  grandfather 
takes  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  like  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  So  1  though  1  would 
send  a  picture  of  myself.  I  see  there  are 
quite  a  few  new  boys  and  girls  writing 
beside  me. — Ruth  Mackenzie  (9),  New 
Hampshire, 


A  New  Hampshire  Girl 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
you  my  photo.  If  you  like  me  put  it  in. 
I  live  beside  Kearsage  Mountain.  The 
Primeval  Pines  near  here  are  the  biggest 
in  the  New  England  States.  I  have  three 
brothers.  My  dad  traps  and  hunts  a  lot. 
I  love  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. — Gretta 
Palmer,  New  Hampshire. 


December  31,  1927 

Writ  in  perfectly  style  and  most  earliest. 
Do  a  murder  commit  we  hear  of  it  and 
tell  it.  Do  a  mighty  chief  die,  we  pub¬ 
lish  it  and  in  border  somber.  Staff  has 
each  been  colleged  and  write  like  the 
Kipling  and  the  Dickens.  We  circle  every 
town  and  extortionate  not  for  advertise¬ 
ment." — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (14), 
New  York. 


Visitor :  “I  must  say  Mrs.  Brown,  your 
Ellen’s  improving  in  her  playing  !” 

Ellen  (from  within)  :  “I’m  not  playing. 
I’m  just  dusting  the  piano.” — Sent  by 
Ella  Carpenter  (13),  New  York. 


Grown  by  Itussel  Francke  (15), 
Michigan 


Bird  Notes 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  VTe  seem  to 
ha\e  had  an  unusually  warm  November, 
at  least  it  seems  so  to  me,  but  December 
started  in  ■well.  It  has  been  very  ehillv 
aiul  windy  all  day.  The  wind  has 
stopped  now,  and  there  are  not  many 
clouds,  so  the  stars  and  moon  are  shining 
brightly. 

Today,  December  1,  1  picked  in  the 
pasture  bluets,  violets  and  cinquefoil.  I 
also  saw  several  strawberry  blossoms  and 
some  dandelions.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard 
a  robin.  That  all  sounds  quite  Spring¬ 
like  doesn’t  it?  There  is  a  flock  of  snow¬ 
birds  at  the  barn  every  day,  and  in  the 
woods  I  have  seen  a  great  many  chicka¬ 
dees.  Since  we  put  the  corn  in  the  crib 
we  haven’t  seen  a  great  deal  of  blue 
jays.  Thief ! 

Saw  a  nuthatch  getting  its  breakfast 
this  morning.  Last  Summer  I  saw  Mrs. 
Nuthatch  teaching  two  little  ones  how  to 
hunt  their  grub.  She  “talked”  continual¬ 
ly.  The  scene  was  very  amusing  but  J 
couldn’t  enjoy  it  long,  for  they  flew  away. 

I  was  up  early  this  morning  and  one 
of  the  interesting  things  I  saw  was  an  ash 
tree  with  three  starlings  warming  them¬ 
selves  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sum  They 
were  whistling  softly.  Later  we  will  hear 
them  often.  They  are  wonderful  mimics. 
— From  Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Buster’s  First  Christmas 

Dec.  21. — O  dear !  I  am  always  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble.  This  morning  my  mis¬ 
tress  Doris  took  me  to  her  playmate’s 
house.  There  was  an  ugly-looking  cat 
called  Sandy.  I  didn’t  like  him,  so  I 
chased  him  all  over  the  house.  Just  when 
I  cornered  him  in  a  closet  with  paper  all 
strewn  about  my  mistress  caught  me. 
“O  Buster !”  said  my  mistress,  “you  have 
spoiled  Mary’s  Christmas  presents.”  I 
looked  at  the  damage  I  had  made  and 
then  ran  away.  Doris  caught  me  again 
and  brought  me  home.  I  wasn’t  so  very 
bad  anyway.  I  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
naughty  if  it  wasn’t  for  that  old  cat. 

Dec.  22. — Doris  made  some  Christmas 
presents  today.  She  wrapped  up  books, 
slippers  and  all  sorts  of  things.  She  also 
wrapped  up  a  juicy  bone.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  was  for  Sandy,  so  when  she  went 
to  the  store  to  buy  some  more  paper,  1 
took  the  bone  and  chewed  the  paper  off 
it.  V  hen  she  came  back  she  looked  all 
over  for  it  and  finally  spied  me  under 
the  table.  Of  course  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
what  I  received,  but  I  found  out  that  the 
bone  was  my  Christmas  present. 

Dec.  23. — It  snowed  this  afternoon 
and  I  had  a  lovely  time  rolling  in  the 
snow !  Doris  made  something  called  a 
snow  man.  I  was  afraid  of  it  at  first, 
but  now  I'm  not.  My  mistress  has  a 
little  kitten  called  Snowball,  because  she 
got  it  the  day  when  it  was  snowing.  The 
bitten  is  cute  and  I  think  she  will  be  my 
pal.  When  I  went  near  her  she  purred. 

Dec.  24. — Snowball  is  growing  great 
friends  with  me  and  Doris  lets  us  sleep 
together.  I  chased  a  cat  up  a  tree  today 
because  he  was  trying  to  frighten  Snow¬ 
ball.  I  chewed  up  some  papers  that 
Doris  was  saving  which  were  called  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Of  course  I  got 
spanked,  but  later  my  mistress  gave  me  a 
nice  bone.  I  want  to  eat  it  now,  so  I 
must  close.  Goodb.v  ! — Written  by  Ethel 
Waterwortli  (14),  Connecticut. 


The  Turkey 

“Farmer  Brown  is  feeding  me  very  much 
food,” 

Said  a  fat,  fat,  turkey, 

As  he  sauntered  up  and  down,  not  dream¬ 
ing 

Of  being  eaten  by  company. 

“Why  shouldn’t  he  feed  you?”  you  wisely 
say, 

“  'Tis  near  Christmas  time.” 

But  the  fat,  fat,  fat  turkey  answers  you 
not 

As  he  thinks,  “The  world  is  mine  !” 

— Ethel  Waterwortli  (14),  Connecticut. 
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A  Smile 

A  smile  costs  nothing,  but  gives  much. 
It  enriches  those  who  receive  without 
making  poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes 
but  a  moment,  but  the  memory  of  it 
sometimes  lasts  forever.  None  is  so  rich 
and  so  mighty  that  he  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  it,  and  no  one  is  so  poor  but  that 
he  can  be  made  rich  by  it.  A  smile 
creates  happiness  in  the  home,  fosters 
good  will  in  business,  and  is  the  counter¬ 
sign  of  friendship.  It  brings  rest  to  the 
weary,  cheer  to  the  discouraged,  sunshine 
to  the  sad,  and  it  is  nature’s  best  antidote 
for  trouble.  Yet  it  cannot  be  bought, 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen,  for  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  of  no  value  to  anyone  until 
it  is  given  away.  Some  people  are  too 
tired  to  give  you  a  smile.  Give  them 
one  of  yours,  no  one  needs  a  smile  so 
much  as  he  who  has  none  to  give. — By 
Margaret  Rymer  (9),  New  York. 

A 

Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (17), 
New  York 

Nov.  2. — Wind  blew.  Read  an  interest¬ 
ing  book. 

Nov.  3. — Rained  all  night.  Still  rain¬ 
ing.  Went  to  school.  Got  out  at  4  :30. 
Rained  hard.  Had  to  wait  for  my  brother 
to  come  after  me.  We  reached  home 
safely.  Got  wet  a  little.  Lights  went  out 
and  had  to  use  candles. 

Nov.  4. — Still  raining.  Rained  all 
night.  Cleared  up  about  noon.  My  sis¬ 
ter  and  I  went  down  to  see  the  river  and 
the  water-soaked  streets.  No  school  to¬ 
day. 

Nov.  5. — Sun  shining.  Roads^  impass¬ 
able,  so  could  not  go  home.  Saw  live 
aeroplanes.  One  came  so  low  that  we 
could  read  “TJ.  S.  Mail”  on  it. 

Nov.  0. — Fair.  Went  after  water,  as 
our  water  was  muddy.  Found  roads  very 
muddy. 

Nov.  7. — School  commenced  again. 
Went  home  for  a  little  while  this  eve¬ 
ning. — “The  Girl  from  the  Vermont 
unis”  (12). 


Nov.  28. — Rained.  I  got  up  late.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  very  interesting  letter  from  one 
of  our  contributors.  Drew  some  in  the 
afternoon.  Too  dark  to  do  anything. 
Guess  we  are  going  to  have  a  flood.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  sail  boat ! 

Nov.  29. — Today  is  a  big  day  for  me. 
My  girl  friend  stayed  all  night.  The  sun 
shone  today  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 
It  certainly  seemed  good. 

Nov.  30. — Raining.  And  here  I  am 
writing  in  my  diary.  Drew  three  pic¬ 
tures.  Looked  Our  Page  over  again. 
Sure  did  seem  good  to  see  the  work  of 
our  “old”  friends  published.  The  No¬ 
vember  Page  was  exceedingly  well  done. 
The  drawings  were  flue,  also  the  letters. 
The  story  about  Thanksgiving  was  good, 
too. — “Buddie”  (17),  New  York. 


Nov.  22. — A  nice  day.  Went  to  school. 
We  had  to  go  to  school  tonight  as  it  was 
Parents’  Night.  After  that  I  came  home. 

Nov.  23. — Quite  cloudy  today.  Went 
to  scliool  in  the  morning  and  had  the 
afternoon  off.  After  dinner  went  out  to 
play.  Got  hurt  two  times. 

Nov.  24. — Thanksgiving  Day.  Rained 
hard  all  day.  Stayed  in.  Read  The  R. 
N.-Y. — “Rufus”  (11),  Connecticut. 


Nov.  14. — Fair  weather.  Helped  clean 
henhouse  in  the  forenoon.  Helped  draw 
wood  after  dinner.  We  got  one  load  off 
the  hill  and  buzzed  it.  My  part  of  the 
buzzing  is  getting  the  poles  to  the  saw. 

Nov.  15. — Cloudy  and  warm,  and  at 
times  the  air  is  quite  misty.  Cleaned 
the  cow  stables  and  helped  draw  wood. 
Buzzed  the  wood  and  split  some  for  night. 
Carried  it  in  and  did  my  other  chores. 

Nov.  16. — It  rained  some  this  after¬ 
noon.  Turned  the  churn,  which  is  quite 
like  turning  the  grindstone.  No  rain  has 
fallen  since  noon.  Helped  bag  up  turnips 
and  carrots,  which  had  been  on  the  barn 
floor  to  dry.  A  wagon-wheel  caved  in 
while  we  were  drawing  them  to  the  cellar. 

Nov.  18. — Cold,  with  snowflakes  in  the 
air  at  times.  Chopped  wood  for  the  stove. 
Helped  butcher  a  hog.  Not  a  very  desir¬ 
able  job  from  my  point  of  view. — 
“Sandy”  (17),  New  York. 


Nov.  24. — Well,  today’s  Thanksgiving. 
After  all,  lots  to  be  thankful  for.  We 
didn’t  have  any  company.  Wished  we 
had.  Had  a  big  dinner  just  the  same. 

Nov.  25. — Helped  around  the  house.  I 
covered  little  boxes  with  wall  paper  and 
pasted  pictures  on  them. 

Nov.  26. — Cow  tester  came.  It’s  “good-, 
bye  cows !”  My  cow,  too.  Two  left  any¬ 
way.  This  morning  I  hollowed  out  two 
carrots,  filled  them  with  water  and  hung 
them  up.  I  heard  that  they  will  grow 
foliage  and  cover  the  carrot  itself.  I 
wonder  how  many  girls  keep  scrapbooks. 
A  loose-leaf  notebook  serves  the  purpose. 
I  think  it  is  lots  of  fun. — “Jess”  (14), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood,  (16),  West  Virginia 


December  at  the  Pasture  Gate — By 
Aubrey  Gregory  (17),  New  York 


The  Arrival  of  Three  Wise  Men — By 
Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


Self-portrait — By  Anna  Filak  (15). 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Molloy 


Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  you  our 
recipe  for  potato  dumplings.  Made  this 
way  it  takes  the  place  of  potatoes,  meat, 


A  Lesson  from  Art  School — By  Esther 
Herr  (IS),  Pennsylvania 


The  Night  Before  Christmas — By  John 
Brannen  (9),  Georgia 


D'ye  S’pose  He  looks  Like  This? — By 
Helen  Gou  (16),  New  York 


Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
to  All — By  John  Mucha  (15), 

New  York 

and  vegetables,  but  one  must  have  a  bowl 
of  good  beef  or  chicken  gravy  to  use  as  a 
sauce.  It  is  nice  to  have  when  you  are 
snowed  in,  for  all  the  ingredients  are 
found  on  the  farm. 

Boil  six  large  potatoes  and  mash,  sea¬ 
son  with  one  teaspoon  salt.  Add  to  this 
one  beaten  egg  and  one-lialf  cup  flour. 
Knead  into  a  dough,  separating  into  balls 
about  4  in.  through.  Have  a  large  kettle 
of  water  boiling  on  the  stove,  and  some 


Winter  Landscape — By  Harold  Deveney,  (17),  New  Jersey 


bread  crumbs  or  cubes  browned  in  butter 
in  the  frying  pan.  About  three  cups  of 
the  cubes  wflll  do.  Then  take  each  one 
of  the  balls  and  make  an  opening  in  the 
side.  Put  in  a  tablespoon  of  the  browned 
bread  cubes.  Be  very  careful  to  close  the 
opening,  and  then  dredge  with  flour,  toss¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  in  the  hands  to  make 
sure  that  the  flour  has  covered  the  sur¬ 
face  until  quite  dry.  Now  they  are  ready 
to  drop  into  the  boiling  water,  where  they 
will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Leave  them 
freedom  to  swim,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  top  they  are  done.  Serve  hot,  with 
meat  gravy. — From  Amy  Ulrich  (17), 
New  York. 


Kneeling  hills,  as  blue  as  smoke. 
Misty  as  the  distant  sea, 

Strong  curved  hills  close  to  the  sky. 
Dark  and  tender,  worship  Thee. 

Singing  birds  as  glad  as  dawn. 
Joyous  as  any  heart  depths  be, 
Small  brown  birds  within  the  wood, 
Cool  and  shaded,  worship  Thee. 

Bowing  ferns,  as  bright  as  stars, 
Dewy  as  the  eyes  of  me, 

Wild  damp  ferns  among  the  trees. 
Plumes  of  vernal,  worship  Thee. 
— By  Lucille  Thatcher.  New  Jersey. 


The  Christmas  Pie 

O  Tommy’s  mother  made  a  pie, 

A  Christmas  pie  she  cooked, 

And  Tommy  thought  that  pie  the  best 
At  which  he  ever  looked. 

It  was  of  pumpkin  yellow", 

And  gingered  for  some  pep. 

And  Tommy  thought  that  that  big  pie 
Was  too  good  to  be  kept. 

So  he  journeyed  to  the  pantry, 

When  quite  alone  that  night, 

To  see  if  he  could  not  partake 
Of  just  a  tiny  bite. 

He  stuck  one  finger  in  it. 

To  taste  of  just  one  nick. 

And  then  the  other  followed 
To  get  another  lick. 

But  he  heard  his  mother  coming, 

And  with  a  stifled  cry, 

He  turned  to  run  but  tripped  and  fell. 
Right  in  the  pumpkin  pie. 

Arrived  the  Christmas  dinner, 

A  different  pumpkin  pie, 

But  where  was  Tommy’s  portion? 

He  had  no  pumpkin  pie. 

So  listen  all  ye  children, 

From  this  moral  Tommy  swerved, 

"If  you  would  eat  of  Christmas  pie, 

Just  wait  ’til  it  is  served.” 

— Written  by  Mary  Blair  (15),  New 
York. 


A  Christmas  Dream 

When  Christmas  Eve  came  on  the  scene. 
And  all  the  house  was  still, 

1  crept  out  of  my  little  bed — 

And  knelt  by  the  window  sill. 

I  saw  the  stars  in  their  lofty  nests. 

And  the  great  big  moon  so  bright, 

I  began  to  wonder  if  Santa  Claus, 
Would  make  me  a  visit  that  night. 

I  tiptoed  down  the  stairway, 

I  just  couldn’t  wait  ’til  morn, 

And  there  before  the  fireplace. 

As  sure  as  I  was  born, 

Stood  jolly  old  Santa  Claus 

With  a  smile  on  his  bright  face, 

Filling  the  stockings  from  top  to  toe 
And  putting  the  candy  in  place. 

I  murmured  low  “Merry  Christmas,” 
And  before  I  could  say  any  more — 

He  picked  up  his  bag  of  toys, 

And  disappeared  through  the  door. 
“Come  Bobbie,  dear,  it’s  breakfast  time,” 
Said  a  cheerful  voice  below, 

T  sprang  out  of  bed  in  a  hurry, 

'Cause  ’twas  Christmas  morn,  you 
know. 

— By  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


We  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  year’s 
sheet  and  the  New  Year’s  bells  are  ring¬ 
ing  in  our  ears.  We  like  to  hear  them, 
and  yet  the  thought  that  another  year 
has  gone  on  its  way  makes  us  a  little 
shivery  inside.  Tomorrow  will  be  1928 — 
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never  again  192T.  So  time  passes,  and 
we  cannot  have  it  back  like  a  faulty 
lesson  to  correct.  The  pace  is  ever  for¬ 
ward. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  spend 
more  time  and  space  on  story  work  this 
year.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  all  of  us 
are  interested,  and  writing  itself  is  fas¬ 
cinating.  Sometimes  you  get  to  feel 
actual  friendship  for  the  character  that 
you  have  begotten  on  paper.  In  writing 
the  farm  story  we  will  be.  doing  some¬ 
thing  quite  unique  and  starting  in  a  fresh 
field,  as  writers  say.  It  is  a  field,  too,  that 
we  know  all  about.  Editors  are  always 
complaining  that  most  of  the  farm  stories 
are  written  by  people  that  have,  never 
lived  there,  except  for  a  brief  visit,  and 
which  could  have  been  written  by  almost 
anyone. 

That  is  the  pitfall  which  is  ahead  of 
Our  Page  writers  too.  Perhaps  we  have 
never  thought  of  the  details  of  farm  work 
as  a  lively  description  of  the  character  we 
put  in  a  story.  But  how  do  we  form 
impressions  of  the  boys  or  girls  we  meet 
for  the  first  time?  Do  we  not  watch 
them  at  work  and  see  how  they  do  things? 
Is  not  work  much  more  revealing  than 
play?  Such  description  may  be  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  bits  of  talk,  so  that 
the  character  tells  and  acts  his  own  story. 

Every  boy  or  girl  has  some  secret 
want.  It  may  be  hard  to  l’ealize  this,  but 
it  is  true,  fo'r  ive  are  created  to  desire 
something  just  beyond  our  reach..  To  get 
this  we  do  things  which  we  think  will 
bring  us  in  a  position  to  be  or  do  the 
wished-for  thing.  We.  see  another  doing 
the  wrong  thing  and  if  we  like  him  we 
hope  somehow  to  set  him  right.  A  great 
many  stories  are  made  of  this  material. 

Another  kind  of  story  much  used  is  the 
adventure  story.  Most  writers,  not  real¬ 
izing  the  adventures  lived  through  by 
everv  child  that  helps  on  the  farm,  takes 
his  characters  off  into  the  forests  and 
stirs  up  a  plot  out  of  pure  imagination. 
This  kind  of  story  is  useful  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  information  it  contains,  which 
is  often,  alas,  very  little.  Let  us  try  to 
make  our  stories  at  home  on  our  own 
land,  using  its  geography  for  our  story. 
If  we  learn  to  write  a  real  farm  story 
there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  our  work. 
Of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  do  this  all 
at  once.  It  takes  the  best  of  our  writers 
from  five  to  ten  years  to  learn  to  make  a 
'  desirable  story  and  get  into  print.  But 
we  are  voung,  and  by  working  and  think¬ 
ing  now,  we  can  grofv  better  and  better 
as  time  passes. 

Whatever  we  set  our  thoughts  upon 
now,  in  this  shall  be  our  growth.  .  In 
order  to  grow  we  must  make  a  beginning. 
Januarv  is  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Why  not  begin  now?  Perhaps  there  will 
not  quite  be  time  to  write  a  creditable 
story  between  Dec.  31  when  this  is  deliv¬ 
ered  and  January  5,  when  all  work  must 
be  in,  but  we  can  start  thinking  now. 

You  will  also  find  on  page  1581  an 
article,  written  by  Anson  Iv.  Cross,  in¬ 
structor  in  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  It  seemed  best  to 
use  the  space  before  given  to  the  life  of 
Rosa  Bonlieur  for  the  insertion  of  this 
article,  which  is  in  two  installments. 
After  this,  if  it  is  wished  we  will  go  on 
with  the  biography. 

Address  all  work  for  this  page  to  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Work  must  be  delivered  not  later 
than  the  5th  of  the  month. 


The  Origin  of  Christmas — Draivn  by 
Dorothy  Mease  (16),  Pennsylvania 


The  Origin  of  Christmas 

Centuries  before  the  birth  of.  Christ,  the 
ancient  races  of  Central  Asia  used  in 
their  pagan  celebrations  many  of  the 
Yuletide  ceremonies  of  the  present  time. 

These  people  were  sun  worshippers 
who  believed  the  sun  was  born  anew 
each  morning,  rode  across  the  sky  in  a 
chariot  and  sank  at  night  into  his  grave. 
As  the  months  passed  the  sun’s  power 
gradually  diminished,  the  people  feared 
he  might  be  ovei'come  by  weakness  and 
leave  the  world  in  darkness.  When  there¬ 
fore  the  sun  began  to  grow  stronger  they 
celebrated  the  turning  time,  or  Yuletide 
as  it  was  called,  with  great  rejoicing. 
These  festivals  took  place  near  the  Win¬ 
ter  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
when  the  sun,  beginning  its  upward 
course,  thrilled  the  pagan  heart  with  the 
first  distant  promise  of  Spring.  Among 
the  Romans  this  holiday  was  called 
Saturnalia,  and  was  a  time  of  great  mer¬ 
riment.  In  the  myths  and  legends  of 
these  ancient  celebrations  by  the  sun 
worshippers  are  recorded  many  of  the 
customs  with  which  we  still  observe 
Christmas. 

The  Druids  or  ancient  priests,  held  in 
great  reverence  the  mistletoe  which  they 
used  in  these  celebrations.  The  first  new 
growth  was  cut  from  the  tree  by  white- 
robed  priests  with  golden  sickles  which 
were  never  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  ancient  Teutons  celebrated  the  sea¬ 


son  by  decking  a  fir  tree,  for  they  thought 
of  the  sun  climbing  higher  and  higher  into 
the  heavens  as  the  spreading  and  expand¬ 
ing  of  a  mighty  tree. 

Christ’s  birth  not  having  been  recorded, 
the  exact  date  was  uncertain,  and  it  was 
celebrated  on  various  days,  varying  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  of  January,  but  the 
early  Christians  ascribed  it  to  the  Yule¬ 
tide  and  the  25th  of  December.  The 
date  on  which  was  celebrated,  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  sun,  has  been  the  favorite 
Christmas  Day. 

When  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ 
who  had  brought  into  the  world  a  new 
light,  it  was  natural  that  the  customs  of 
the  oldtime  sun-worshippers  should  be 
retained,  but  giving  them  a  finer  and 
deeper  significance. — By  Roseally  Gallucei 
(14),  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 

A  etc  York 

How  to  Make  Monograms 

Do  you  like  to  make  things? 

You  know  that  it  is  hard  to  get  mono¬ 
grams  on  your  writing  paper.  This  is  the 
way  to  do  it  yourself.  All  you  need  is 
any  kind  of  ink,  a  special  shade  may  be 
bought  if  thought  necessary,  a  safety  razor 
blade,  a  five  cent  eraser  such  as  is  bought 
at  all  the  stores,  and  of  coui’se  writing 
paper.  Carve  out  the  part  you  want  light 
and  leave  the  part  you  want  dark.  The 
eraser  I  got  was  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  high,  and  I  carved  a  monogram 
on  each  side.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
get  four  monograms  on  one  eraser.  If 
you  want  your  background  dark  carve  the 
initials  out.  When  you  do  this  it  is 
best  to  slant  your  razor  in  and  make  a 
double  line  slanting  towards  each  other. 
Then  you  can  lift  this  out,  leaving  the 
other  part  of  the  eraser  raised  to  make 
the  background.  You  must  remember  that 
the  initials  should  be  made  backwards  to 
come  out  right  when  they  are  printed. 
The  initials  “M.  E.  S.”  would  be  as 
you  see  them  above.  The  mirror  will 
show  them  as  they  look  when  printed. — 
By  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Have  a  Sled. — Yes,  the  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  New  England  boy  should 
have  a  sled  to  slide  to  school  on.  How 
he  used  to  work  on  old  sleds  when  he  was 
a  boy — trying  to  fix  them  up  and  hunt¬ 
ing  for  irons  and  rods  and  tiny  pieces 
of  rope  to  pull  them  with.  Here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  they  speak  of  “double  rippers’’ 
when  one  sled  follows  the  other — both 
fastened  together — but  in  the  old  days  in 
Vermont  we  would  speak  of  a  “travers’’ 
sled.  Even  going  on  tike  level  or  up  hill 
when  you  cannot  actually  be  sliding  on 
the  sled,  it  is  such  company.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  next  hill  when  you  can 
slide.  Now  why  the  Parson  started  talk¬ 
ing  about  sleds  was  that  he  brought  home 
enough  money  in  his  coat  pocket  last 
night  to  furnish  sleds  for  about  all  the 
needy  children  of  this  end  of  the  county. 
You  see  he  went  down  to  speak  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  New  Haven.  They 
gather  for  lunch  in  the  Hotel  Taft — quite 
a  nifty  place  at  that — and  we  had  good 
old  corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  a  potato 
and  some  kind  of  pudding.  There  certain¬ 
ly  was  a  fine  lot  of  men.  One  man  told 
of  how,  at  a  committee  meeting  the  night 
before,  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  speak 
about  a  minute  had  talked  17  and  then 
no  one  knew  what  he  said.  So  the  Par¬ 
son  said,  as  a  minister,  he  felt  perfectly 
at  home  in  that  crowd. 

Those  Sleds. — But  the  Parson  start¬ 
ed  off  to  tell  about  those  sleds.  When 
the  Parson  was  let  loose  to  speak  he 
plunged  into  a  gallop  from  the  very  start, 
and  as  he  slambanged  along  he  happened 
to  mention  how  that  among  other  things 
he  tried  to  furnish  sleds  to  the  country 
boys  who  had  none  at  all  or  else  terri¬ 
ble  old  board  things  they  tried  to  make 
themselves.  Well,  sir,  when  he  got 
through  with  his  speech  those  men  began 
to  come  up  and  shake  hands,  lined  right 
up  like  a  cafeteria  lunch  you  know.  And 
when  they  got  through  there  was  a  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  bills  in  the  Parson’s 
coat  pocket.  He  has  ordered  15  sleds 
already. 

Idaho  Potatoes. — The  Parson  strolled 
along  through  the  market  section  of  New 
Haven  while  down  there,  and  among  other 
things  there  were  potatoes  for  baking 
marked  “Idaho,”  and  the  price.  “Three 
for  25  Cents.”  They  were  rather  long 
and  about  as  big  round  as  a  shovel  han¬ 
dle.  But  how  much  would  that  amount 
to  a  bushel?  thought  the  Parson.  Each 
potato  lay  on  a  tissue  paper  as  though  it 
came  wrapped  up  in  one — and  probably 
it  did.  Then  there  were  chickens  packed 


in  boxes.  Talk  about  nice  packing — they 
looked  nice  enough  to  eat  just  as  they 
were.  They  were  decorated  with  Christ¬ 
mas  spray  and  colors  so  all  you  could  see 
was  the  breasts  and  they  were  all  just 
alike — couldn’t  have  varied  over  an  ounce 
in  size — and  were  priced  at  98  cents  each. 
Such  quantities  of  California  grapes  have 
been  on  the  market  and  sold  too  around 
here.  We  cannot  produce  such  grapes  in 
the  East — there’s  no  use  talking.  The 
Parson  bought  a  pound  for  10  cents  and 
ate  every  one  of  them  as  he  walked  along. 
The  people  will  pay  for  nice  quality  and 
nice  packing — there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  Co-operative  grading  is  the  only 
way  out  for  New  England  farmers  and 
the  quicker  she  comes  to  it  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

Sheep  Again. — Some  time  ago,  as 
perhaps  some  of  the  readers  will  recall, 
we  had  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm,  but  we 
have  not  had  any  for  several  years.  Like 
most  things  you  have  either  got  to  have 
enough  to  make  it  an  object  and  look 
after  them  properly  or  else  it  doesn’t  pay. 
But  we  are  determined  to  kill  out  the 
morning-glory  on  several  acres  of  the 
best  land  we  have  and  the  nearest  the 
house.  We  have  pastured  it  for  two 
years  now  with  the  cows  and  most  of 
the  time  a  horse.  But  still  if  you  look 
carefully,  you  can  see  some  of  the  pesky 
leaves  running  along  the  ground.  Every¬ 
one  says  that  sheep  will  finish  them  up. 
Let  us  hope  so.  We  got  six  the  other 
day  and  will  probably  get  two  more — 
that  will  make  quite  a  little  flock.  They 
will  have  the  run  around  the  boys’  pond 
and  that  will  keep  the  grass  down  and 
make  it  nice  when  they  go  in  swimming. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  smartweed,  too, 
and  some  say  they  will  eat  that.  I  guess 
sheep  really  are  the  best  things  to  clean 
out  weeds  that  you  can  get.  We  never 
had  sheep  on  the  old  farm  in  Vermont 
and  the  Parson  does  not  know  one  kind 
from  another.  If  you  ask  what  kind 
these  are,  all  the  Parson  can  say  is  that 
they  have  black  noses — if  that  means  any¬ 
thing.  One  of  the  boys  went  and  got 
them  in  an  old  suburban  Ford  that  we 
are  housing  for  a  professor  that  lives  over 
in  town.  We  have  fed  them  nothing  but 
nice  clover  hay  so  far  but  will  have  to 
get  some  grain  for  them. 

Those  Jowl  Strips. — Yes,  it  really 
pays  to  keep  a  pig  if  you  can,  just  to  get 
the  liver  and  fry  it,  nicely  sliced,  with 
those  mottled  pieces  that  you  cut  from 
the  cheek  or  jowl.  The  Parson  supposes 
these  jowl  pieces  ought  to  be  pickled  and 
cooked  with  beans  but  they  are  for  too 
appetizing  cooked  this  way.  How  the 
Parson  used  to  smell  them  as  a  boy  as 
he  was  climbing  into  his  clothes  as  the 
savor  wafted  itself  up  through  the  hole 
in  the  ceiling  into  the  “boys’  room.” 
Boiled  potatoes  were  always  on  the  bill 
of  fare  for  breakfast  in  those  days.  New¬ 
fangled  cereals  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  Oatmeal  was  the  first  to 
come  round.  Though  it  was  most  50 
years  ago,  the  Parson  can  remember  as 
though  it  were  yesterday  how  old  George 
Wilbur,  large  and  fat  with  a  huge  wart 
on  his  nose,  looked  at  a  dish  of  oatmeal 
when  one  of  the  girls  set  it  before  him 
at  breakfast  as  he  was  putting  in  a  few 
days’  work  laying  over  the  cellar  wall, 
lie  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  pudding. 
“If  you’ve  got  a  little  salt  pork  and 
taters,  Hen,”  he  growled  at  father,  “I’ll 
take  some.” 

That  Pig  Again. — It  was  quite  a  pig 
and,  according  to  unbiased  onlookers, 
would  dress  around  260.  One  thing,  it 
certainly  never  had  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
food  bought  for  it,  having  had  stuff 
around  the  farm.  Last  Spring  we  had 
plenty  of  milk  and  would  throw  him  nub¬ 
bins  of  corn  and  then  there  was  sweet 
corn  till  the  regular  corn  came  on  with 
its  attendant  “pig”  ears.  What  a  fix  one 
would  be  in  if  there  were  no  pig  ears. 
We  all  know  about  the  woman  whose  po¬ 
tatoes  were  so  good  one  year  that  she  had 
no  “pig”  potatoes  and  so  had  to  go  and 
trade  off  nice  big  ones  for  little  bits  of 
things  so  as  to  have  some  for  the  pigs — 
trading  even  of  course.  We  have  over 
100  pounds  of  bacon  and  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  in  pickle.  The  bulletin  says  take  it 
all  out  and  pack  over  again  after  so  many 
days.  The  Parson  never  did  this  in  his 
life,  but  on  the  whole  it  looks  like  sense 
to  him  and  if  he  gets  to  it  he  will  do  it. 
This  bulletin  also  says  put  a  little  salt¬ 
peter  in  with  the  salt  pork  brine.  The 
Parson  never  heard  of  this  before  but  he 
put  a  little  in  to  try  it.  Last  year  he 
guessed  a  little  too  much  when  he  put 
down  the  bacon  and  it  was  rather  salty. 
A  little  boiling  before  frying  made  it  all 
right.  In  fact  the  books  says  boil  the 
bacon  strips  a  little  anyway  before  frying 
and  we  most  always  do.  Did  you  ever 
try  it? 

A  Wonderful  Christmas. — Here  it 
is  a  week  'later  than  writing  the  above 
and  on  Sunday  night,  just  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Two  fine  great  boxes  came  in 
yesterday  from  a  big  city  church.  One 
box  was  mostly  of  clothing — not  neces¬ 
sarily  all  new — but  in  fine  condition. 
There  was  an  even  bushel  basket  full  of 
shoes.  The  other  big  box  was  practically 
full  of  toys  of  all  sorts.  There  was  the 
biggest  teddy  bear  the  Parson  ever  saw 
in  his  life,  mounted  on  wheels  with  a 
leather  back  to  ride  on.  What  a  lot  of 
fun  one  of  the  Parson’s  big  families  way 
down  county  will  have  with  that  bear. 
The  Parson  would  actually  like  to  ride 
around  on  it  himself.  These  big  families 
back  in  the  country  have  so  few  play¬ 
things  for  the  children.  You  cannot 


blame  them  as  food  and  clothing  come 
first.  Good  friends  of  the  Parson  of 
years  standing  have  sent  in  money  most 
generously  this  year,  too.  Some  of  this 
will  go  to  mothers  in  cash  for  “whatever 
they  want  for  themselves  the  most.” 
Quite  a  lot  will  go  for  nice  warm  rubbers 
and  mittens.  It  certainly  frets  the  Par¬ 
son  beyond  words  to  see  country  chil¬ 
dren  round  in  the  mud  and  snow  with  no 
rubbers.  The  city  child  has  them  on  the 
nice,  hard,  clean  sidewalks  but  the  coun¬ 
try  child  needs  them  a  thousand  times 
more.  How  the  Parson  used  to  suffer 
with  chilblains — come  home  from  school 
and  roll  on  the  floor  and  cry.  Those  were 
the  days  of  copper-toed  leather  boots.  The 
rubber  and  shoe  bill  in  a  big  family  is 
about  the  worst  to  meet,  except  perhaps 
the  tax  bill.  This  very  afternoon  the 
Parson  was  stopping  to  arrange  to  take 
a  family  down  to  a  Christmas  tree  gath¬ 
ering.  There  are  10  children — six  old¬ 
est  in  school — and  the  taxes  last  year  on 
this  farm  were  over  $100.  He  thought 
there  would  be  $120  this  year.  How  in 
the  world  can  he  ever  pay  it?  However, 
the  Parson  arranged  to  get  the  woman 
and  five  of  the  children  and  take  them 
some  five  miles  and  back  to  a  Christmas 
gathering.  What  a  night  off  it  will  be 
for  this  mother  of  10.  The  Parson  is 
going  to  try  to  get  in  seven  Christmas 
trees  this  coming  week  but  it  will  be  a 
close  call. 

The  M  eatiier. — Yes,  here  it  is  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  and  there  has  been  no  skating 
j  et  and  only  a  day  or  so  of  sliding  or 
coasting  as  they  say  down  here  'in  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  is  a  little  colder  tonight  and 
most  of  the  pond  has  frozen  over.  While 
no  one  longs  for  cold  weather  we  do  want 
to  gather  an  ice  crop.  We  should  feel 
quite  lost  without  the  ice  for  the  ice 
cream  as  well  as  the  refrigerator.  So 
much  warm  weather  ought  to  have  got 
the  hens  to  laying  good  but  the  truth  is 
we  had  poor  luck  this  year.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  cold  and  wet  the  pullets 
have  not  done  very  well.  Until  someone 
has  more  time  to  look  after  the  farm 
stuff — -if  that  time  ever  comes — the  Par¬ 
son  will  go  out  and  buy  what  grown  hens 
lie  wants  for  laying  or  eating  and  never 
bother  with  a  chicken  again.  While  it  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  worry  about  get¬ 
ting  all  the  work  one  wants — it  would 
seem  to  the  Parson  to  be  an  even  worse 
plight  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  some 
you  have.  This  is  a  question  which  is 
a  perpetual  worry  to  the  Parson.  One 
parish  that  had  four  children  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  when  the  Parson  took  it  today 
had  37  present,  with  over  60  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Before  he  had  this  parish  he 
had  more  to  do  than  he  could  get  time  for. 

The  Family. — Yes,  the  family  is  all  at 
home  tonight.  We  dread  the  time  when 
any  of  them  will  ever  have  to  go  away, 
but  of  course  it  will  come.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  and  .  Shelley  are  downstairs  singing 
by  the  piano.  Sister  is  trying  to  talk  to 
them  most  of  the  time  as  they  are  try- 
ing  to  sing.  She  has  been  having  a  game 
of  parchesi  with  Ta  who,  on  being  beat¬ 
en,  promptly  went  upstairs  to  go  to  bed 
shedding  bitter  tears.  Whereupon  Mrs. 
Parson  stops  singing  and  goes  up  to  tuck 
lam  in  and  cheer  him  up.  If  he  isn’t 
tired  he  takes  defeat  like  a  sport,  but  it 
was  beyond  his  bedtime.  After  church 
and  Sunday  school  he  was  out  to  dinner 
and  after  that  he  skated  round  on  a  little 
pond  in  the  yard.  George  is  at  home  to¬ 
ft  Jght-  He  is  now  taking  a  course  in  a 
divinity  school  nearby.  lie  was  down 
with  a  bad  headache  apparently  from  be¬ 
ing  up  too  late  studying  nights,  so  we 
brought  liUi  home  for  a  few  days.  He 
takes  the  services  for  the  Parson  quite 
often  and  is  a  great  help.  lie  is  the  least 
rugged  of  all  the  children,  “takes”  every¬ 
thing  anywhere  round  and  has  it  hard. 
Sister,  has  had  the  draining  tube  out  at 
last — it  lias  been  in  place  for  over  a 
year — and  if  all  continues  to  go  well  will 
try  school  after  the  holidays.  She  has 
done  some  work  at  home  this  Fall  and 
may  be  able  to  finish  her  eighth  grade. 
She  will  be  16  in  February — on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday — just  finishing  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  But  what  of  it?  There  is 
time  enough,  time  enough.  Just  think 
what  it  is  to  have  her  here  with  us  for 
another  Christmas. 

.  Christmas  Is  Here. — Yes,  Christmas 
is  here  again  and  the  Parson  claims  that 
few  there  be  in  all  the  world  that  can 
have  such  a  Merry  Christmas  as  he.  for 
he  works  and  labors  where  gifts  be  few 
and  where  he  doesn’t  have  to  sit  up  all 
night  worrying  for  fear  he  is  giving  some¬ 
thing  that  is  neither  needed  or  wanted. 
Then  as  to  the  fit,  too,  if  it  doesn’t  fit 
one,  it  will  another.  And  above  all,  the 
Parson  wants  to  say  how  good  people 
that  have  means  are  at  heart,  after  all. 
IIow  gladly  and  how  generously  they  give 
if  they  really  know  it  goes  right  where 
it  is  needed.  Would  that  they  who  have 
helped  the  Parson  so  generously  might 
all  go  round  with  him  this  week  and  see 
the  merry  faces  of  so  many  children. 
“For  the  joy  that  is  set  before”  them  may 
they  continue  in  their  giving,  more  and 
more. 


Cleaning  a  Griddle 

To  clean  a  griddle  that  has  become 
crusted,  put  over  a  very  hot  fire  and  cover 
thickly  with  salt.  After  the  salt  has 
burned  brown,  the  crust  and  salt  will 
brush  off  together,  leaving  the  griddle 
like  new.  After  washing  the  griddle 
grease  well  and  heat  before  putting 
away.  m.  r.  plummer. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Holiday  Time. — The  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  shows  fewer  new  fashion  displays 
than  other  months,  as  the  shops  are  full 
of  Christmas  goods.  Evening  dresses  are 
the  main  feature  in  costumes  shown.  In 
January  fashions  for  the  southern  re¬ 
sorts  are  prominent,  and  these  fore¬ 
shadow  what  we  shall  all  be  wearing  next 
Summer.  We  must  also  remember  the 
sales  of  “white  goods,”  underwear  and 
washing  materials  which  offer,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  economical  shopping  in  January 
and  February. 

The  Ever-useful  Jersey  Cloth. — In 
the  pictures,  the  first  model  at  the  left 
displays  a  dress  of  the  sports  type,  of 
sand-colored  jersey  cloth.  It  was  a  very 
simple  two-piece  frock,  the  skirt  attached 
to  a  bodice  top.  This  skirt — short  of 
course — was  plain  except  for  a  group  of 
side  pleats  in  the  front.  It  tvill  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  these  pleats  all  turn  the  one 
way,  instead  of  starting  the  pleats  from 
the  center  both  ways.  The  waist  is  of 
course  the  overblouse  type,  with  a  plain 
stitched  band  of  the  material  down  the 
front,  which  continues  around  the  round 
neck.  .  This  was  cut  all  in  one  piece,  but 
it  is  possible  to  cut  the  rounded  neck  band 
separately,  and  join  diagonally  with  the 
front  band  at  the  top.  This  strap  was 
stitched  flat,  and  trimmed  with  a  row  of 
sand-colored  horn  buttons.  At  the  left 
side,  just  above  the  belt,  was  a  patch 
pocket  having  a  stitched  band  and  but¬ 
tons  down  the  center.  There  were  three 
buttons  at  the  wrist,  on  the  long  tight 
sleeves  but  no  cuff,  and  a  narrow  silk 
belt.  This  dress  was  very  pretty,  though 
plain,  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
simple  sports  styles.  We  see  many  styles 
in  jersey  cloth  among  the  simple  ready¬ 
made  styles  sold  as  house  dresses. 

Blue  Crepe. — The  next  dress  figured 
was  marine  blue  flat  crepe.  It  consisted 
of  skirt  with  separate  waist.  The  waist 
fitted  quite  plainly,  and  its  lower  edge, 
faced  beneath,  and  cut  plain  all  around, 
just  reached  the  present  waist  line.  This 
waist  was  cut  out  in  a  deep  oval  neck, 
which  was  faced  without  any  trimming 
at  the  edge.  The  oval  neck  showed  a 
surplice  guimpe  of  heavy  cream-colored 
lace  and  the  long  tight  sleeves  had  a 
pointed  cuff  of  the  same  lace.  This  lace 
guimpe  was  not  attached  to  the  neck 
opening,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  bodice 
top  to  which  the  skirt  was  attached.  This 
made  it  easy  to  take  the  blouse  off,  there 
being  no  other  opening  than  the  oval 
neck.  The  curved  yoke  which  shows  at 
the  top  of  the  skirt  was  not  a  part  of  the 
blouse,  but  was  attached  to  the  lining, 
the  rather  full  bow,  of  the  same  material, 
which  was  placed  diagonally  where  this 
yoke  curved  together,  being  caught  to  the 
blouse  at  the  top  by  a  snap  fastener.  The 
skirt  had  a  gathered  panel  in  front ; .  it 
will  be  noticed  that  fullness  in  the  skirt 
is  almost  always  used  like  a  panel  in 
front.  Fullness  in  the  back  has  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  plainer  types  of  dresses. 

For  the  Large  Woman. — The  model 
shown  in  the  center  gives  very  flattering 
lines  to  a  large  wearer.  It  was  midnight 
blue  crepe,  the  blouse  being  cut  with  a 
vest  front  that  met  the  panel  formed  by 
a  box  pleat  in  the  front  of  the  skirt.  This 
vest  had  two  pointed  pieces  crossing  over 
surplice  style,  but  leaving  a^  shallow’  V 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  longer  V  at  the  top. 
The  point  of  the  cross  piece  wras  fastened 
with  a  large  rhinestone  button.  The  sides 
of  the  blouse  came  over  the  skirt  like  a 
cutaway  coat.  The  long  tight  sleeves 
were  trimmed  with  a  triangular  tab  or 
cuff  starting  from  the  inner,  seam,  fas¬ 
tened  down  at  the  outer  side  with  a 
rhinestone  button.  There  was  no  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  square  neck ;  a  dart  entering 
the  shoulder  seam  fitted  the  blouse  to  the 
curve  of  a  full  figure.  A  very  narrow 
girdle  of  the  material,  fastened  invisibly, 
finished  the  vmist.  Of  course  this  waist 
fastened  invisibly  at  the  side,  under  the 
triangular  vestee  that  wras  buttoned,  over. 
This  made  it  easy  to  put  on,  which  is 
often  an  important  matter  to  a  large 
woman,  who  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to 
take  off  a  long-sleeved  blouse  with  only  a 
small  neck  opening.  The  skirt  was  of 
course  attached  to  a  bodice  top,  and  had 
a  pleated  front;  a  wide  box  pleat  in  the 
center,  and  side  pleats  at  each  side  of  it. 
The  rhinestone  buttons  used  on  this  dress 
are  a  favorite  trimming  this  Winter;,  we 
see  them  used  on  all  colors  and  materials. 
Rhinestone  buckles  and  pins  are  also 
favored  for  such  trimming.  .The  hat 
worn  by  this  figure  was  a.  combination  of 
satin  and  velvet,  which  is  now  quite  in 
favor. 

Dimity  Once  More. — We  always  liked 
dimity,  but  it  has  been  rather  in  the  back¬ 
ground  for  some  time.  Now  it  is  return¬ 
ing  to  favor,  and  we  see  the  charming 
Irish  dimities  displayed  by  the  yard,  and 
made  up  into  children’s  clothes.  The  first 
of  the  two  children’s  dresses  shown  was 
dimity  with  a  white  ground  patterned  in 
rose  and  green.  The  round  collar,  cuffs 
and  front  panel  were  white  dimity 
trimmed -with  double  rows  of  Valencien¬ 
nes.  lace.  There  was  nothing  specially 
new  in  the  pattern  or  the  making,  but 
the  material  was  so  fresh  and  pretty  that 
it  made  a  charming  little  frock. 

Printed  Linen.  —  The  other  dress 
shown  was  printed  linen ;  a  white  ground 
having  a  quaint  design  of  little  pears  in 
brown  and  pink  with  green  leaves.  The 
round  neck  was  finished  with  a  broad 


band  of  white  linen,  which  extended  in  a 
panel  all  down  the  front.  This  was  at¬ 
tached  flat  to  the  dress  around  the  neck 
and  down  the  front,  with  buttonhole 
stitch  in  brown  embroidery  cotton.  There 
was  a  small  opening  at  the  neck,  closed 
with  loops  and  pearl  ball  buttons.  The 
cuffs  on  the  short  sleeves  were  really 
bands,  rather  than  cuffs,  being  button¬ 
holed  flat  to  the  sleeves.  These  printed 
linens  are  very  pretty  and  serviceable, 
but  are  of  course  more  expensive  than 
cotton  goods.  We  have  seen  attractive 
patterns  and  colors  at  $1.35  the  yard. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  fur  coats 
of  the  sports  type  we  see  a  great  many  of 
calfskin  in  the  warm  tan  shades  of  the 
Jerseys.  No  doubt  these  are  dyed  and 
treated  in  some  degree,  but  they  preserve 
the.  soft  shades  of  the  natural  skin.  The 
color  is  becoming  to  young  wearers.  Many 
of  them  have  collar  and  cuffs  of  red  fox. 
The  mottled  calfskins  are  also  seen,  but 
are  perhaps  more  popular  this  season  in 
young  girls  and  children’s  garments.  We 
noted  some  attractive  junior  coats  in 
mottled  brown  and  white  calfskin,  bound 
W’ith  brown  leather.  The  calfskin  softens 
with  wearing,  and  is  very  serviceable. 

Sports  scarves  of  fine  woolen,  either 
squares  or  triangles,  are  newest  with 
frayed  edges.  We  saw  some  with  vivid 
coloring  for  $2.75.  Squares  seem  more 
popular  than  the  longer  scarves  for  Win¬ 
ter  wear. 

Wool  cliallis  bloomer  frocks  for  little 
girls  were  noted  at  $4.50  to  $5.75.  They 


struggle  came  the  other  Sargent  master¬ 
pieces,  and  after  trying  for  six  weeks  to 
paint  one  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  he  failed, 
and  only  kept  the  sketch,  which  was  far 
from  his  best. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
for  the  art  student  to  know  how  many 
portraits  of  each  sitter  Sargent  painted 
before  he  Kept  the  last  one.  This  infor¬ 
mation  would  tend  to  make  art  students 
more  serious  and  more  conscientious  and 
more  incmico  to  use  Jie  hours  they  now 
waste  because  they  feel  that  they  aie 
geniuses  aim  don’t  have  to  work  hard. — 
Ay  Anson  K.  Cross  in  All  Arts. 


Christmas  Stockings 

I  got  up  just  as  early  as  early  to  look 
in  my  stocking,  and  if  you  will  believe 
me  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  it 
but  a  10-cent  piece  and  one  sugared 
almond.  It  was  Christmas  morning,  and 
I  had  expected  such  lots  of  things,  and 
to  find  nothing  but  a  dime  and  a  sugared 
almond !  I  was  mad  enough,  but  then 
Dick  came,  and  somehow  or  other  I  cooled 
down  a  little. 

It  was  snowing  and  cold,  and  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  door  to  see  who  was 
knocking  it  just  made  me  shiver  to  see 
him  there  without  a  sign  of  a  stocking, 
and  in  such  rags. 

“Hello !”  I  shouted.  “Who  are  you  and 
what  do  you  want?” 

He  looked  up  at  me  where  I  stood  at 
the  window.  “To  get  warm,”  says  he. 
So  I  slid  down  and  unlocked  the  door 


A  Group  of  Midwinter  Models 


were  patterned  with  sprigs  on  both  white 
and  colored  ground,  some  trimmed  with 
ribbon.  These  frocks  are  warm  and 
pretty,  and  wash  as  nicely  as  a  cotton. 

A  notable  feature  in  holiday  goods  was 
the  great  variety  of  pretty  things  from 
Italy  and  Spain.  Italy  is  sending  us  all 
sorts  of  trinkets  and  dress  accessories,  as 
well  as  pottery,  paper,  metal  and  leather 
work.  Spain  sends  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tions,  and  very  quaint  and  beautiful  pot¬ 
tery,  as  well  as  textiles. 

One  of  the  large  stores  is  offering, 
among  the  Paris  novelties,  colored  bed 
sheets.  They  are  made  of  fine  cambric, 
and  are  offered  in  blue,  pink,  green,  or¬ 
chid  and  maize,  solid  colors,  or  white 
Sheets  with  wide  colored  borders.  The 
sets  of  sheets  and  pillow  slips  to  match, 
vary  in  price  from  $9  to  $18. 


Does  Genius  Eliminate  Work 

The  public  and  many  art  students  be¬ 
lieve  that  genius  is  inherited,  and  that 
it  relieves  its  possessor  from  the  hard 
work  that  others  must  do  in  order  to 
succeed  to  a  less  degree. 

I  was  educated  to  believe  in  genius  as 
a  gift  from  heaven  which  placed  its  pos¬ 
sessor  so  far  above  common  mortals  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  one  who  did  not 
excel  at  an  early  age.  Many  years  of 
teaching  have  changed  this  opinion,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  wise  for  young  people 
to  understand  that  genius  as  a  painter 
does  not  relieve  its  possessor  from  the 
necessity  of  working  even  hai’der  than  his 
fellows. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  work  of  a 
great  painter  often  looks  as  if  it  wras 
done  in  a  hurry  and  without  effort,  but 
the  observer  of  a  Sargent  masterpiece 
such  as  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer 
needs  to  know  that  Sargent  painted  so 
many  portraits  of  this  man  that  he  de¬ 
stroyed  as  failures  that  he  told  his  sitter 
he  would  have  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
and  that  the  last  one  was  painted  in 
response  to  an  entreaty  to  try  just  one 
more  day.  So  on  this  last  day  the  in¬ 
spired  moment  arrived  and  in  one  sitting 
the  wonderful  head  was  completed. 

If  Sargent  had  not  insisted  on  doing 
his  best,  and  every  day  destroyed  the  work 
that  was  not  his  best  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Wertheimer  would  never  have  been 
produced.  In  the  same  way  after  a  long 


and  let  him  in,  for  I  was  the  only  one  up 
seeing  that  it  was  Christmas  morning  and 
no  hurry  about  breakfast.  I  was  up  to 
look  in  my  stocking,  and  as  things  turned 
out  I  needn’t  have  been  in  any  hurry 
about  that  either.  So  I  let  him  in,  and 
the  way  he  went  up  to  the  stove  where 
the  fire  was  left  over  night,  and  almost 
hugged  it,  would  have  made  you  feel,  well 
— queer.  I  asked  him  did  he  have  any 
breakfast  and  what  he  was  out  so  early 
for.  He  had  never  been  all  night,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  ash  barrel  that  he  turned  over 
on  his  side  and  crawled  in  to  sleep.  And 
I  almost  froze  running  an  errand  for 
mother  last  evening. 

I  tell  you  I  just  hurried  around  and 
got  him  a  breakfast  such  as  he  hadn’t 
had  in  one  while — doughnuts  and  a  pie 
and  cheese,  bread  and  milk,  and  cold 
meat.  When  wre  were  through  he  didn’t 
look  cold  and  hungry,  and  he  went  up  to 
the  stove  again  and  rubbed  his  hands 
quite  cheerful  like.  Then  he  said  he  must 
be  going  because  my  folks  mightn’t  like 
to  have  him  stay.  By  this  time,  do  you 
know,  I  was  thinking  that  as  long  as  you 
have  stockings  and  a  home  and  plenty  of 
things  to  eat  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
have  in  your  stocking  Christmas  morning. 

What  did  mother  say  about  the  pie? 
She  didn’t  say  anything  only  that  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  feed  the  hungry  on 
Christmas  morning.  Father  said  if  Dick 
could  learn  to  split  wood  and  milk  cows- 
well,  the  fact  is  I  can  hear  Dick  filling 
the  wood  box  right  now.  And  he  has  on 
my  Christmas  stockings  ! — By  Ruth  Mead, 
New  York. 


Opening  Clams 

An  easy  way  to  open  clains  is  after 
washing  to  put  clams  on  the  hot  stove 
lid.  Set  them  on  the  back  of  clam  so  the 
sharp  edge  or  wedge  shape  is  pointed  up. 
When  they  got  hot  they  will  open  so  you 
can  get  a  knife  into  them.  MRS.  J.  A.  A. 


new  illustrated  booklet 
^  tells  all  about  our  convenient 
“Banking  by  Mail”  method — Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

4i/4% 

Assets  over 
$33,000,000.00 
and  over  50,000 
Depositors 

Mail  this  slip  today  — 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 

I  City . . .  RN-Y 

I 


Join  this  army 
of  thrifty,  prosper¬ 
ous  people— Bank 
with  us  by  mail. 


Five  Decades 

For  more  than  five  decades,  emul¬ 
sified  cod-liver  oil,  as  in  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion,  has  helped  children  and  grown 
people  keep  vitamin  -  nourished  and 
efficient. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

brings  to  the  weakened  body  a  wealth 
of  health-giving  vitamins.  It  build s 
strength  to  resist  weakness. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  27-47 


LET  US  TAN 


Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  ofE  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct  From  Manufacturers 

One  Barret  Dlehes — Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains  not 
less  than  IS  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce 
dishes, 'platter,  sugar,  creamer, etc.,  $5.5  0.  Factory  im¬ 
perfections.  Same  on  decorated,  $0.  If  freight  is  over 
♦1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITES  CHINA  CO.,  Dept.  J.  Bnlwi.  Mu*. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  fc-XS 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.59 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard . 5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  J. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 
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Are  YOU  still 
Miking  by  Hand? 

IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  dairy¬ 
men  were  still  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  hand  milking  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  They  hoped,  yet  they 
scarcely  believed,  that  machine  milk¬ 
ing  would  become  practical. 

Today,  count  the  number  of  milking 
machines  in  your  community.  From 
coast  to  coast,  scores  of  thousands  of 
farmers  have  now  eliminated  forever 
the  drudgery  and  slavery  of  hand  milk- 
ing.The  twice-a-day,seven-day-a-week 
grind  at  the  milk  pail  is  gone.  Many 
millions  of  hours,  each  year,  have  been 
given  to  these  farmers — for  other  pro¬ 
ductive  work,  for  leisure,  for  pleasure. 


Are  you  still  milking  by  band  ?  Then,  by  all 
means,  get  acquainted  now  with  the  Burrell 
Milker.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  it  will  milk 
your  herd  so  much  easier,  quicker,  better  and 
more  safely  than  by  hand  milking.  And  re¬ 
member,  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  hand  strip¬ 
ping  is  also  eliminated — It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean. 
And  that’s  why  you’ll  finally  come  to  a  Burrell. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC. 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N. Y. 


You  Need  This  Book  S 

Every  cow  owner  needs  it- 
whether  he  is  now  milking 
by  hand  or  machine.  It’s  not 
a  mere  catalog,  but  a  32-page 
profusely  illustrated  book 
which  is  a  guide  in  both  se¬ 
lecting  and  using  a  milking 
machine— backed  by  67  years* 
experiment  and  experience. 

You  owe  this  book  to  your- 
J  self.  I  t’s  free.  Send  for  it  now. 


CLEANOFFABOGSPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.50at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.” 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED, 
BRAN  AND  MIDDLINC  BAGS 

We  pay  5e  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lotsof  100  or 
more  bags.  Reference  Community  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

J.BLEICHFtL0BflG&BURLfiPC0.,15PeckhamSt  .Buffalo, N.Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but  offers 
a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right  location. 
Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Valley  folder  and 
get  our  farm  paper,  “The  Earth,”  free  for  6  months. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
iimmiiimmiimmiimmiimmmimmi 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Statement  from  Dr.  A.  V. 
Hall 

The  report  of  my  talk  on  “Area  Test¬ 
ing  and  the  Tuberculin  Testing  of  Cows,” 
made  at  Fayette,  which  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  November  12,  seems  to  have 
aroused  the  countryside.  Loud  and 
raucous  yelps  are  heard  from  as  far  west 
as  blood-thirsty  Chicago.  The  last  North 
American  Veterinarian  heads  an  article 
“Who’s  A.  Y.  Hall?” 

State  Veterinarian  Faulder,  at  Albany, 
sends  five  questions  as  follows : 

1.  Name  of  college  he  was  connected 
with? 

2.  Title  of  position  he  held  at  the  col¬ 
lege  ? 

3.  Length  of  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  college? 

4.  The  reason  why  Dr.  Hall  left  this 
institution? 

5.  Dr.  Hall’s  vocation  at  the  present 
time  ? 

At  no  time  have  I  ever  posed  as  any¬ 


After  teaching  one  year  at  this  in¬ 
stitution  I  wanted  more  money  and  upon 
the  kind  recommendation  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Mohler,  Chief  B.  A.  I.  (one  of  the  faculty 
at  that  time)  I  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian  of 
California.  I  resigned  from  G.  W.  IT.,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  San  Francisco 
Veterinarian  College. 

During  my  stay  there,  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  that  city.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  Editor  Merrilat  was 
present.  At  that  time  I  was  officially 
billed  as  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Opera¬ 
tive  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  (Dr.  Mer¬ 
rilat  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
surgeons).  It  was  up  to  me  to  do  all 
I  could  to  secure  and  present  cases  at 
the  clinics.  I  seemed  to  meet  almost 
everybody  who  is  anybody  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  world,  and  did  if  Dr.  Merrilat  was 
there.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  part  of  the 


Guernsey  bull  Langwater  Archer,  recently  sold  at  Fairydale,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  at  auc¬ 
tion  for '$4,200,  to  Knoll  wood  Farms,  Port  Chester.  At  Knollwood,  Archer  will  be 
mated  with  the  daughters  of  Langwater  Renown,  ot  which  there  are  25  in  the  herd 
at  present.  He  will  also  be  used  on  the  15  daughters  of  Saugerties  Ultra  May  Prince, 
these  mostly  being  out  of  daughters  of  Langwater  Renown.  The  use  of  Saugerties 
Ultra  May 'Prince  on  the  daughters  of  Langwater  Renown  has  proven  an  unusually 

_  good  “nick.” 


thing  but  what  I  am.  I  stated  at  Fayette, 
“I  am  ready  to  prove  anything  I  say 
here  tonight.”  That  being  the  case,  let’s 
go. 

The  North  American m  Veterinarian  is 
published  in  Chicago,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Mer- 
rilat’s  name  appears  as  editor.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  in  part  reads  as  follows : 

“He  is  introduced  as  a  veterinarian  of 
countrywide  experience  and  a  head  of  a 
veterinary  college  where  he  came  close  to 
the  facts  about  tuberculin  in  a  laboratory 
of  research.  But  what  puzzles  us  is  who 
this  man  is.  Somehow  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  either  the  man  or  the  college, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  hard 
for  prominent  veterinarians  and  colleges 
to  escape  public  notice. 

“Truly  there  is  little  propriety  in  ac¬ 
cusing  a  farm  paper  as  prominent  as 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  wilful  de¬ 
ception.  But  here  there  is  no  alternative. 
The  farmers  are  being  wilfully  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
quoted  if  not  also  as  to  the  accepted  facts 
about  tuberculin.” 

That  directly  accuses  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  wilful  deception.  Particularly  as  to 
the  man  and  that  means  me.  I  want  to 
be  modest,  but  since  no  one  in  the  world 
would  stand  for  all  that,  I  will  defend 
myself  as  best  I  can.  Here  is  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  my  life : 

Graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1906.  Class  record  edi¬ 
tor,  and  publisher  of  “Notes  on  Pathol¬ 
ogy,”  by  Allen  J.  Smith,  dean  of  the 
medical  department. 

Practiced  in  Oxford,  Pa.,  about  a  jrear, 
then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  general 
hospital  and  field  work.  Attended  spe¬ 
cial  work  under  Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun  (bac¬ 
teriologist  and  pathologist  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  former  producer  of 
tuberculin  and  biologies  for  a  well-known 
firm).  Assisted  in  organizing  the  Veter¬ 
inary  Department  of  the  University  of 
George  Washington,  and  taught  clinical 
surgery,  and  had  charge  of  the  college 
hospital.  I  had  time  to  test  cows  at  Hol- 
len  Hall,  in  Virginia,  where  some  of 
Walker-Gordon’s  certified  milk  was  pro- 
I  duced  from  over  100  milk  cows. 


exhibit  was  a  flock  of  cows  demonstrating 
the  tuberculin  test  which  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Har¬ 
ing,  made  him  overlook  the  fact  that  I 
was  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  clinic. 

Outside  of  one  significant  statement  I 
will  say  no  more  to  Dr.  Merrilat.  While 
in  Oxford  I  assisted  in  the  assembling, 
testing  and  attempted  immunization  of  a 
large  herd  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson. 

If  the  North  American  Veterinarian 
wants  any  further  data  on  my  ability, 
go  get  it.  I  only  say  where  I  was  and 
“who's  A.  V.  Hall?” 

As  to  the  questions  of  State  Veteri¬ 
narian  Faulder,  I  think  they  are  all  an¬ 
swered  except  two. 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Hall  left  this  in¬ 
stitution  :  I  resigned  after  the  death  of 
my  father  demanded  my  return  home. 

As  to  my  vocation  at  the  present  time. 
I  live  in  a  little  brick  bungalow  on  the 
best  lot  in  town.  I  put  it  there  without 
a  thing  but  hard  work  in  the  field  of  my 
profession.  Last  night  I  had  a  milk-fever 
case  eight  miles  away  on  a  country  road. 
I  think  perhaps  I  could  be  said  to  still 
be  in  practice  although  I  long  ago  took 
in  my  sign,  demand  cash  from  strangers, 
and  try  not  to  hear  the  night  bell.  I 
still  live  with  my  first  wife  and  have  one 
daughter  who  lives  with  us. 

It  has  been  no  pleasure  to  me  to  ad¬ 
vertise  myself,  but  I  went  to  New  York 
on  request,  and  the  attack  is  upon  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  too.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after 
this  those  who  have  many  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  me  up  will  do  so. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  done.  This 
entire  uproar  was  caused  by  certain 
minor  discrepancies  as  to  what  they  say 
I  said  and  what  I  really  said  at  Fayette. 
Perhaps  if  you  let  me  edit  the  report  a 
little  it  will  assuage  the  virtuous  grief 
of  Cicero  in  Chicago.  Let  us  look  it  over. 

Animals  tested  and  slaughtered  some¬ 
times  prove  free  from  the  disease.  Gei“- 
mauy  set  the  percentage  at  15  per  cent. 
Animals  are  left  in  the  herd  that  have 
the  disease.  The  old  axiom,  “action  and 


reaction  are  equal”  holds  good  in  this. 
An  equal  number  of  diseased  animals  are 
left  in  the  herd.  In  the  first  volume  of 
Friedberger  and  Frohner,  page  1S3,  is  the 
statement  that  cattle  affected  with  lump- 
jaw,  abscesses  of  the  lung  or  liver,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder  and  chronic  diar¬ 
rhoea  react  sometimes  to  tuberculin.  The 
German  report,  although  not  new,  has 
stood  uncorrected  for  many  years  on  the 
continent  and  everywhere  else,  except 
where  millions  are  appropriated.  I  have 
seen  animals  out  of  accredited  herds, 
condemned  after  contact  with  shipping 
fever  where  the  lungs  showed  very  small 
lesions,  quite  unlike  tuberculosis. 

The  statement  was  made  that  we  find 
bacilli  in  the  soil,  the  food  of  cattle,  and 
in  their  intestinal  tracts  that  are  allied 
to  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  possibility 
that  these  may  cause  the  reacting  of 
healthy  animals  is  being  much  investi¬ 
gated  at  the  present  moment. 

About  milk  from  tested  cows.  I  made 
the  statement  that  there  are  many  M.D.’s 
who  regard  the  milk  from  animals  in¬ 
jected  with  tuberculin  as  undesirable.  Dr. 
Underwood,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on 
this  topic  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  June.  I 
am  not  a  medico  and  I  never  invade  their 
field  but  can  send  you  the  medical  end  of 
the  matter  if  you  wish. 

Contagious  abortion  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  medical  world  when 
the  leading  medical  magazine  of  England 
announced  that  the  government  medical 
staff  in  Rhodesia  had  discovered  that  in¬ 
termittent  fever  in  children  appeared  only 
where  the  milk  supply  came  from  cows 
with  contagious  abortion. 

About  the  cows  that  came  home  and 
walked  into  their  own  stalls :  At  the 
time  Oxford  was  area  tested,  some  wise 
souls  sold  their  entire  herds  to  dealers. 
Some  of  these  animals  were  sold  outside 
the  imaginary  line  that  divides  the  false 
from  the  true,  but  not  all.  Some  were 
trucked  to  a  distant  neighborhood  and 
held.  They  later  appeared  with  tags  in 
their  ears  and  mingled  freely  with  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  ears  of  imported  cows  and  were 
sold  as  such.  It  was  from  such  a  sale 
some  cows  on  being  driven  up  the  pike, 
turned  in  at  their  native  door  and  re¬ 
sumed  their  former  stations  in  the  stalls. 

One  statement  I  did  make,  was,  that  a 
tag  never  dies.  It  goes  into  another 
cow’s  ear,  pronto. 

The  reason  for  waiting  some  time  to 
make  a  retest  is  because  it  has  been  found 
that  animals  injected  remain  immune  to 
tuberculin  for  some  time.  In  the  days 
of  promiscuous  tuberculin,  this  led  to 
“blocking”  the  reaction  by  filling  the  ani¬ 
mals  full  before  the  tester  came. 

When  I  said  that  the  test  at  best  only 
showed  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal 
I  quoted  the  well-known  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  V.  M.  A.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ruth¬ 
erford,  Canadian  Chief,  who  repeatedly 
said :  “The  first  tests  show  susceptibility 
and  the  second  test  shows  nothing.”  All 
these  present  roarers  heard  or  read  that, 
and  agreed.  Then  came  appropriations 
and  listen  to  them  now. 

Perhaps  the  matter  couched  in  these 
words  will  sound  better  and  soothe  the 
savage  ear  of  the  profession.  I  hope  so. 
At  over  50  meetings  I  have  made  these 
and  other  statements  always  with  the 
readiness  to  let  anyone  present  prove  me 
wrong.  Many  veterinarians  and  many 
medicos  have  come  with  their  axes  well 
sharpened  and  a  smiling  County  Agent. 
They  are  always  welcome  and  the  better 
informed  they  are  the  better  I  like  them. 
The  North  American  Veterinarian  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  deceiving  the  farmers.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  today.  I  was  asked  by  1,200 
men,  who  went  to  Harrisburg,  to  make 
the  plea  to  the  legislators  there,  many  of 
them  have  known  me  15  years,  and  if  I 
have  been  wilfully  deceiving  them  I  have 
wasted  talent  that  would  have  a  ready 
market. 

Within  the  past  few  years  tuberculin 
testing  of  cows,  accredited  herds,  etc., 
has  taken  me  to  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia  outside  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  two  years  I  made  the 
herd  examinations  of  several  hundred 
herds  shipping  milk  to  the  Sheffield 
Dairies,  New  York  City. 

It  might  be  possible  to  tell  Dr.  E.  P. 
Faulder  a  few  things  about  milk  entering 
New  York  City,  but  he  is  not  to  blame 
nor  is  he  interested.  a.  v.  hall. 


Trespassing  Cattle 

My  neighbor  has  a  herd  of  three  cows 
that  continually  pasture  my  new  seeding 
and  Alfalfa.  They  let  the  cattle  into  the 
highway  to  drink.  From  there  they  come 
half  a  mile  up  the  public  highway  and 
over  my  fence  on  my  land.  They  remain 
there  until  night.  I  have  notified  the 
party  in  question  several  times,  but  they 
pay  no  attention  and  have  made  no  effort 
to  keep  the  cattle  at  home.  What  can  I 
do  to  make  them  take  cai*e  of  their  cattle 
and  to  collect  damages?  F.  h. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  procedure  by  which  you  can 
take  possession  of  the  cattle  which  stray 
on  your  land  from  the  public  highway, 
and  by  giving  proper  notice  retain  them 
until  your  damage  shall  be  paid.  This  is 
a  technical  proceeding,  however,  and  you 
should  have  the  advice  of  an  attorney  who 
can  direct  you.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  consult  a  local  attorney  if  you  con¬ 
template  shutting  up  the  cattle,  N.  T. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ration  with  Oats  and  Barley 

What  can  I  mix  with  my  oats  and 
barley  to  make  a  18  or  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  dairy  ration?  I  have  _  silage  and 
plenty  of  good  hay  to  go  with  it.  F.  H. 

In  all  probability  you  have  or  can 
secure  corn  and  cob  meal  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  In  order  that  you  get  the  proper 
bulk  in  your  ration  you  can  most  economi¬ 
cally  do  it  by  using  corn  and  cobmeal 
as  the  basis  of  your  daily  ration  along 
with  your  oats  and  barley.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  mix  a  very  good  milk¬ 
producting  ration  by  using  400  lbs.  of 
oats  and  barley,  200  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  linseed 
oilmeal.  Should  you  use  cornmeal  in¬ 
stead  of  corn  and  cobmeal  your  ration 
would  lack  somewhat  in  bulk  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  gluten,  cottonseed  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeals  are  very  concentrated  feeds. 
This  ration  to  give  you  best  results 
should  be  fed  according  to  production, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  jou  feed  1 
lb.  of  this  mixture  to  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  by  each  individual  cow  in 
your  herd.  Even  though  you  have  silage, 
it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  feed 
soaked  beet  pulp  if  you  can  buy  this 
commodity  for  not  more  than  $40  a  ton. 
The  beet  pulp  should  be  well  soaked  for 
several  hours  before  feeding,  and  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  15  to  20  lbs.  of  the  wet  pulp 
a  day  is  advisable.  j.  W.  B. 


Feeding  Hogs  on  Purchased 
Grain 

I  have  nine  pigs  offered  to  me  very 
cheap.  Could  1  raise  them  for  profit  if 
I  bought  all  my  feed?  Just  how  and 
what  is  desirable  to  feed  them,  and  how 
long?  What  weight  is  most  profitable? 
Could  I  raise  hogs  for  profit  every  year 
on  my  14-acre  farm.  Should  I  have  one 
or  more  brood  sows  if  I  went  into  the 
hog  business?  K.  B. 

Where  all  the  feed  has  to  be  purchased 
the  feeding  of  swine  in  the  East  is  quite 
a  gamble,  as  the  margin  to  work  on  is 
very  narrow.  Where  part  of  the  feeds 
are  home-grown  then  a  very  good  price 
is  received  for  the  home-grown  feeds.  Or 
where  it  is  possible  to  buy  waste  by¬ 
products  such  as  bakery  refuse  or  milk 
by-products,  then  a  fairly  good  profit  can 
be  expected.  But  where  it  is  a  straight 
grain-buying  proposition,  then  it  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  risky  enterprise.  J .  W.  B. 


Farm  Relief 

(Continued  from  Page  1577) 
eration  sell  the  products  ourselves.  We 
do  not  need  Congress  to  do  this  for  us. 
Congress  could  not  do  it  if  we  wanted 
them  to  do  it,  and  we  would  not  want  to 
let  Congressmen  do  it,  if  they  could.  By 
all  experience  of  the  world  we  know  if 
they  do  it  they  will  want  the  benefit.  We 
can  do  it  better  than  they  can,  and  we 
want  the  benefits  for  ourselves.  All  we 
want  of  Congress  is  the  legal  machinery 
to  enable  us  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  to 
protect  ourselves  in  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  this 
country  eat  $32,000,000,000  worth  of  food 
annually,  and  that  farmers  get  about  $7,- 
000,000,000  for  it.  According  to  this 
$25,000,000,000  goes  for  processing  and 
distribution.  Here  is  our  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  will  realize  it  when  we  com¬ 
plete"  our  organizations  on  the  localized 
plan  recommended  by  President  Coolidge, 
and  finish  and  market  our  own  products 
under  our  own  control,  s.  K.  law  don. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

[Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.] 

Buying  of  most  produce  continues  inac¬ 
tive  with  supplies  in  most  cases  moderate 
to  light.  Apples  are  less  active  with  some 
price  weakness  on  all  but  fancy  quality. 
All  roots  continue  draggy.  Cabbage  sells 
slowly.  Celery  has  improved  somewhat 
due  to  holiday  demand.  Both  hot  house 
and  Iceberg  lettuce  are  mostly  poor  to 
ordinary  in  quality.  The  onion  and  po¬ 
tato  markets  appear  firm  despite  a. rather 
limited  demand.  Turnips  continue  in  poor 
demand.  Wool  market  very  firm  with 
foreign  wools  relatively  higher  than  do¬ 
mestic. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Baldwins  Mass.  A  grade, 
$1.35  to  $1.85 ;  fancy  large  sizes,  $2  to 
$2.50;  ungraded,  75c  to  $1.25  box;  Me. 
A2 14 -in-2 14 in.,  $4.50  to  $5.00;  poorer, 
$3.50  bbl. ;  McIntosh  A  grade,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  fancy  large  sizes.  $3.35  to  $3.60; 
ungraded,  $2.00  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box ; 


Me.  Wolf  River  A2%-in.  up,  $3  to  $3.50; 
A2!4-in.  Spies,  $4  to  $4.50;  poorer,  $3.50 
bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut  off,  60c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.,  box;  Cal.,  crates,  few  sales,  $2.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Danish  native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box;  N.  Y.  sacked  locally,  65  to  75c  cwt. ; 
Native  Savoys,  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supplies  limited,  de¬ 
mand  limited.  Cal.,  crates,  best,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  poorer,  $1. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  cut  off  washed  ord.,  35  to 
85c ;  best,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box ;  N.  Y. 
cut  off  washed,  few  sales,  $1  bskt. ;  Cal., 
behs.,  few  best,  $3 ;  poorer,  $1.50  crate. 

Celery — Supplies  modei’ate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  washed  and 
trimmed,  18  bchs.  Pascal,  $2.25  to  $4; 
few  fancy,  higher  box ;  N.  Y.,  in  the 
rough,  $1  to  $2  2-3  crate ;  Cal.,  crates, 
few  sales,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Best  Cape  Cod,  $7.50  to  $9.50 
14  bbl.  box :  poorer,  lower. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  hot  house,  56  to  60c;  cukes, 
$10  to  $15  std.  bu.  box ;  few  fancy, 
higher ;  Cal.,  lugs,  24  cukes,  $1.50  to 
$2. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  hot  house,  18  lids,  ord.,  65c 
to  $1  std.  bu.  box ;  Cal.  Iceberg,  4-5  doz., 
best,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  poorer,  $1  crate ;  Ariz., 
crates,  best  mostly,  $3 ;  few  $3.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  100-lb.  sacks  Yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Mich,  and  N.  Y.,  mostly  $2;  few 
natives,  ord.,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box; 
Spanish  Valentias,  $2.90  to  $3  %  crates. 

Parsnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Native  cut  off  washed,  75c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
limited.  Me.  and  N.  B.,  Gr.  Mts.,  sacked 
locally,  $1.90  to  $1.95 ;  few  best,  $2  100 
lbs. 

Spinach. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Ya.  Savoy,  75  to  90c;  poorer, 
25  to  50c  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  firm. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $40  to  $50  ton; 
$1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  limited.  Native  hothouse,  25  to 
30c ;  few,  32c ;  Ohio  hothouse,  $3  to  $3.25 
10-lb.  bskt.;  Fla.,  6  bskt.  crates,  green, 
$4  to  $5 ;  Mex.,  lugs,  ripe  and  turning, 
$4  to  $4.25. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor.  Native  Ruta  and  Purple  tops,  25 
to  60c  std.  bu.  box ;  Ond.  and  N .  B.  Ruta, 
$1  to  $1.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy,  $22  to  $23; 
Eastern,  $13.50  to  $14 ;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$16  to  $18  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  50c;  first,  43  to  48c;  seconds,  41 
to  4214c  lb.;  storage  extras,  48c;  first, 
4244  to  46c;  seconds,  41  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady ;  nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  57c;  mixed  colors, 
56c ;  white  extras,  54c  doz. ;  fresli_  East¬ 
ern  extras,  54c ;  ungraded,  30  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady ;  twins  extras 
fresh,  28  to  2844c ;  firsts  fresh,  2644  to 
271/>c ;  extras  held,  28  to  29c ;  firsts  held, 
2644  to  2744  c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Grease  basis-— 
Ohio  fine  combing,  47  to  48c ;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  36  to  37c;  44  blood  combing,  47  to 
48c ;  44  blood  clothing,  39  to  40c ;  % 
blood  combing,  47  to  48c ;  %  blood  cloth¬ 
ing,  40  to  41c ;  44  blood  combing,  47  to 
48c ;  44  blood  clothing,  40  to  41c ;  low 
44  blood  combing,  41  to  42c ;  Terr, 
scoured  basis  fine  combing,  mostly  $1.10 ; 
few  $1.15;  fine  clothing,  97c  to  $1.02; 
44  blood  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.05 ;  44 
blood  clothing,  90  to  95c ;  %  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  93  to  95c ;  %  blood  clothing,  83  to 
86c;  44  blood  combing.  84  to  87c;  44 
blood  clothing,  73  to  75c;  low  44  blood 
combing,  73  to  78c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  ... 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt.  . . 

Cream,  heavy,  44  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  .  . 
Ducks,  lb . 


Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Apples,  table,  doz.  ~ . 

Cooking,  lb . 


Grapes,  lb . 

Carrots,  bch.  of  4  to  t 

Celery,  root  . 

Cauliflower,  head  .  . . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 


y 


Lettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cranberries,  qt.  . . . . 


. $0.19 

. 16 

. 10 

. 12 

. 28 

. 17 

. 29 

$0.60(0'  .6*2 
.35  @  .42 

.85  @  .90 

.4544  .65 

.4044  -45 

.5044  .65 

.4444  .48 

.3544  .40 

.0344  .04 

.0444  .06 

.1544  .30 

.3044  .60 

.06  44  .10 

.1544  .20 

.1044  .15 
.1044  .15 

.  .2044  .35 

.2044  .25 
.2544  .35 

.2544  .35 
.0544  .15 
.0444  .05 
.0344  .04 
.2044  .25 


REDUCE  YOUR  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
MOLASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds 
and  roughage.  Shipments  in  barrels  from 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  Imported  direct 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the 
NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES 
ON  CARLOADS  OR  LESS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

BUY 

WISCONSIN 
DAIRY  COWS 

Direct  from  our  Tested  County. 
Carload  of  choice  young  heavy 
producing  HOLSTEINS,  also  car 
choice  GUERNSEYS.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices. 

GUY  ANDERSON 

Ogdensburg,  WIs. 

sale  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

sired  byKookee  Combination,  whose  dam  Kookee  DeKol 
2d  made  in  five  consecutive  lactation  periods,  five  7-day 
records  from  31  to  36  lbs.  butter,  each  above  700  lbs. 
milk  and  whose  sire’s  dam  produced  23,212.5  lbs.  of 
i. 32%  milk  in  a  year,  and  from  good  producing  dams 
with  seven-day  records  from  15  lbs.  butter  at  2  years  to 
above  30  lbs.  at  5  years.  Herd  accredited. 

Starkdale  Farm  James  Stark  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

J3SR.SE  YS 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  calves  that  carry  the  blood  of  our 
Medal  of  Merit  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cows.  Eighty 
head  to  select  from.  The  results  of  thirty  years  of 
careful  breeding.  They  inherit  production,  size  and 
type.  Heal  dairy  cows,  not  toys.  Accredited  Herd. 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Road  WINCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  highest 
quality  T.  B.  tested  Wisconsin  Cows  always  on  hand 
to  select  from.  All  breeds.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 

MINTZ  &  MINTZ,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Sussex  County 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn.  Official  test  32.522  lbs.  milk. 
1,614  lbs.  butterfat  yearly.  In  two  months,  day,  she 
fleshed  from  1,680  lbs.  to  2,129  lbs.  Information  about 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  the 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL,  28  months’,  SLOO. 
Trial  subscription,  6  months,  25c.  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society,  Box  428,  Independence,  Iowa. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Breeding  Stock— All  Ages  for  Sale. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MORTONVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  BULLS  produce 
CLASS  LEADERS 

BROOKMEAD’S  WHITE  FACE  sired 
ALICE  LEMAN  OF  THE  RANCHO 

Milk,  13,625.8 — Fat  618.7.  Fanner’s  Class  AAA 

White  Face  was  sold  sight  unseen  as  a  youngster 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Doily  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w/,  oairt  firm*,  ft  *.  I!B  It.,  fills.,  fs 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

T?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— Practically 
■T  pure,  from  rich  milkers.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

DOGS  | 

GREAT  DANES 

Burglar  proof.  Deseendents  of  the  old  Carl  Haggenbeck 
stock.  Wonderful  Pups,  with  inherited  protection.  Also 
a  registered  Police  Matron  and  5  Male  Pups,  1  month  old, 
sired  by  a  registered  Champion  Bred  Sire— *75.00  takes 
her  and  the  5  Pups.  A  chance  to  make  some  money. 
Papers  with  them  to  register.  Address  DR.  W.F  . 
JONES,  4  l’aw  Hunch,  Ulcus  Falls,  N.  V, 

/Mil  I  II?  niTDC  from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
LULLlC.  I  111  O  stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
VVlaUAU  »  ui  U  haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

h.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Kennels,  Box  35811,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

fAf  T  IT  PTTPC  3  mos.  old,  silver  gray  and 
v"tia-jllj  A  U  a  Jx  dark  brown  sadle.  We 
ship  on  approval.  H.  GRANGER.  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Pnllia  Pennine tIle  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

DOUlu  lUppiOo  CL0VERN00K  KENNELS  -  Charohershurs.  P*. 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l’a. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent, kind.  Male, 
o  S10.  Spayed  females,  $12.  H.  HTJRD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

TTANDSOME  FAWN  POLICE,  7  months,  *40. 

Ax  Kriminalpolizei  and  Strongheart  Strain— world’s 
grand  champions.  Pomeranians,  2  yrs.,  a  beauty,  *35. 
2  thorobred  Rabbit  Hounds,  1-8  mos.,  pair  *15.  Black 
and  Tan  Fox  Hounds,  *85.  M.  DAWSON  -  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL 

One  black  female.  3  years  #35.  One  brown  dog,  #80. 
C.  H.  RICHARD  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

BEAUTIFUL f ^D°w elss h  SHEPHERD  PUPS  tr!l7yn^i 

bring  your  cows  next  summer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Samoyede  Puppies figenntsoTheadnodgwi?h 

the  human  brain.  MARTHA  lUMl’llltlSS,  Westerly,  it.  I. 

ENUIilSIl  SETTERS— FINE  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 
ELMER  SPAULDING  •  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


To  New  York  State  Dairymen:— 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  dairymen  on  the  com¬ 
pulsory  tuberculosis  test  or  non-test,  we 
ask  that  each  county  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  communicate  with  The  Non-testers’ 
League  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  if 
found  advisable  later  on  to  meet  at  some 
designated  locality  to  discuss  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  dairy  farmers. 

Address  all  communications  to  George 
E.  Dunham,  President,  or  Godfrey  Teu- 
scher.  Vice-president,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  or 
Samuel  Emhoff,  Secretary,  Marcy,  N.  Y., 
or  Fred  M.  Jones,  Advisory  Member, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE  | 


300  SPRING  PIGS 

Ready  for  shipment.  Have  a  few  boars  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  left.  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Visit  the  farm  and  see  a  large  prolific  business  herd. 

EMMADINE  FARM 

Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr 


D REGISTERED 

UROCS 

LONG  ACRES  FARM 


Cholera  Immune  Service  Boars. 
Bred  Sows.  50  select  sow  and 
boar  pigs  now  ready. 

DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  for  safe! 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Son  -  Merrlfield,  S.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  the  Beal  Type  Strain  Boars,  ready  for  service,  bred 
gilts  and  pigs  for  sale  at 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  TALL  PINES,  Elmwood,  N.  H. 


Large  BERKSHIRES  at  Highwood  ^n^rd  ssowsd 

II.  O.  «fc  II.  II.  1IA  UPENDING  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  Service  Boars.  Airedale  Puppies. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SIUDYSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  Sew  York 


Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boars 

Serviceable,  150  to  250  lbs.,  $35.00  to  $45.00  O.  O.  D. 
Fall  pigs.  Bred  Gilts.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Hhoctar  Whiiae  Service  boars.  Fall  gilts, Spring 
U 1169 161  II II 1169  pigs,  National  Cham,  bloodlines. 
Shipped  e.O.D.  CLOUIM.AND  FARM  Kemiett  Square,  Pa 


OH  Big  type,  registered  pigs,  #13.75  each. 

■  !•  Vat !,  Unrelated  pairs,  $35.  Large,  thrifty, 
easy  feeding,  quick  growing  stock.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  H.T. 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Crossed,  Two  months  old,  *4.00  each.  A  few 
selected  Chester  Whites,  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars, 
two  months  old,  *(5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your  express 
office.  If  O.  K.  pay  your  expressman,  if  not,  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  Prompt  shipments. 
A  SQUAiiE  DEAL 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FOR  FOR  IMMEDIATE 

SALE  F  IllkJ  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise 
a  Hog.  These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the 
kind  that  will  make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross, 
6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  11)  days  and  if  not 
satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  Si.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


QUALITY  PIGS  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross  or  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  Cross  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C  O.  D.  on  approval.  A  few  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  10  days 
and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LEX,  206  Washington  St. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  e.o.d. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


Forrotc  for  klllinK  rats,  hunt- 
ICI I  Gibing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00;  Females, 
$5.50:  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex. 
runnel  d  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 
en  lots.  Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 
C.  H.  EEEFEK  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Bred  Toggs.and  Nub.  F°ekbd 

and  Mar.,  $20  and  $35.  ABRAM  B.  THOMAS.  New  Danville,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiimiimiiimimiiiiiim 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robin  Hood 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  V erses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimii 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  31,  1927 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  had  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS  averaged  over  200  eggs 
per  bird !  No  one  ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting- 
over  a  200-egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed.  No 
wonder  HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  ensure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super  quality  chicks. 


SEASON  1928-  100  OR  MORE 

Barred  "  White 

ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  Special  Grade  Special 

A  Matings  A  Matings 

$28.00  $32.00  $30.00  $35.00 

For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totalling 
less  than  $20,  cash  with  order. 


PRICES  AND.TERMS 

S.  C.  White  R.  I. 

LEGHORNS  REDS 

Grade  Special  Grade  Special 

A  Matings  A  Matings 

$22.00  $25.00  $25.00  $28.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c, 

TERMS 


2HF*5%  cash  discount  on  orders  filed  before  ^January  15th,  for  shipment 
after  February  20th,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


In  1927  we  shipped  chicks  to  15  differ¬ 
ent  states.  We  are  keeping  3,000  two 
and  three-vear-old  Red  hens  for  breeder.-. 
All  of  these  hens  are  mated  with  males 
of  the  same  stock  as  our  last  year’s  Con¬ 
test  pen  at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062  egg^- 
in  51  weeks,  and  we  are  offering  chicks 
from  these  SPECIAL  MATINGS  as 
above. 

We  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery, 
merely  buying  eggs  and  selling  chicks. 
This  is  a  POULTRY  FARM.  We  have 
over  100  acres  here;  last  season  we 
ourselves  brooded  more  than  50.000 
chicks  right  here  on  the  place. 


A  large  part  of  our  chicks  are  sold 
near  home  to  poultrymen  who  are  pret¬ 
ty  hard-boiled  commercial  producers,  and 
our  free  catalogue  has  ample  testimony 
from  our  neighbors  and  nearby  cus¬ 
tomers,  showing  that  HALL’S  CHICKS 
ARE  BETTER,  in  the  profits  they  return 
their  owners.  Clever  advertising  may  win 
customers  away  from  home,  but  you’ve 
got  to  have  the  goods  to  sell  your  friends 
and  neighbors  year  after  year. 

We  use  no  forced  draft  or  cabinet  type 
incubators.  All  our  chicks  are  hatched 
in  the  old  reliable  Hall  Mammoth  ma¬ 
chines — which  give  the  very  finest  chick 
that  can  be  hatched. 


ALL  BREEDING  STOCK  TESTED  FREE  FROM  BACILLARY  WHITE  DIAR¬ 
RHEA  UNDER  STATE  SUPERVISION,  and  all  Special  Mating  chicks  will  be  from 
breeders  testing  100%  without  reactors,  or  accredited. 


We  ship  prepaid  and  guaranteed  safe  delivery 

Mail  vour  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks 
wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you 
youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Popular  Hill  Farm 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Special  Prices  on  Quantity 
Orders  for  Shipment  Be¬ 
fore  February  20. 


1Tr  EWING’S  ENGLISH  r% 

White  leghornS 

crive  satisfaction.  Males  from  260  to  314  egg  hens  have 
headed  my  best  matings  for  14  years.  Bred  for  size  ancl 
vigor  too.  Husky  chicks,  fertile  eggs.  Sare  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Won  Both  Ber'geo'*  t“J  Contests 

Oar  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels— baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. _ 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hen 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J 

GOOD  CHICKS  Pay  BigProfits 

County  Line  Chicks  are  this  kind.  You  get  the  best 
when  you  get  County  Line  Clucks  Fi'l®  ™a-iettes. 
Bred  for  Health  and  Production.  CATALOG  I'RhE. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  11,  Telford,  Pa. 

2  00  Garland  Farms  2  00 

EGGS  “Certified  Whit.  Leghorns”  -pLrGA 

All  chicks  for  1928  sired  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dams 
have  laid  200  to  260  large  white  eggs  in  a  year.  Clucks, 
1  6o  and  20c.  Send  for  circular,  big  discount  on  chick 
orders  before  Jan.  1st.  GARLAND  FARMS,  Dept.  8.  G»rl»nil,  Pa. 


Our  Chicks  Cost  No  More 

rhey  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
ay  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Gur 
jatalog  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other 
Rock.  ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

S0UDERS’  IDEAL  HATCHERY.  Box  H.  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


ine  Row  Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  It.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  W. 
Wyandottes,  Broiler  Chicks 
.ace  order  now  for  accurate  shipping  date.  Circular 
■ee.  PINE  ROW  POULTRY  FARM  ll.pt.  B  Unionnlio,  I  a. 

i  dv  rilirifC  from  heavy  laying  strains— White 

Adi  UIIUVJ  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
eghorn  and  Reds.  Blood  tested  or  under  State  Super- 
sion.  W rite  for  catalogue.  BTftON  PEPPER.  Gearpetown,  Del. 


MARDEN’S 


Cod  Liver 
Oil 


CHICKS  fed  Harden’s  Certified  Cod  Liver 
Oil  receive  full  portions  of  Vitamin  A— the 
growth  vitamin— -and 
Vitamin  D  —  the  bone¬ 
building  vitamin.  Mar- 
den's  is  positively  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
obtainable  for  poultry. 

5-gal.  Can,  $9.50;  30-gal. 

Bbl.,  $45.00,  F.  O.  Bp 
Order  today.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP, 

516  Columbia  St.,  Somervlile,  Mass. 

215  East  Ohio  St,.  Chicago,  III. 


Certified  for 
Vitamins  A&D 


FACTS  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years.  ] 
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2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  ’are  laid  by  breeders 
on  our  own  farm. 

(t  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  'production  have  been 
^  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
fj  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records  used  in 
our  breeding  pens. 

C  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
”  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program  free  to 
ail  purchasers  of..  Chicks. 

e  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee  100 
satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery  on 
"  day  you  want  your  chicks -shipped, 
in  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection.  This 
v  is  your  protection. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  NewY  orksince  1906. 

Breeders  or  winners  for  any  show.  State  just  what 

you  want.  WEBSTER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


R.  /.  Reds 


Rich  dark  red  cockerels,  pullets, 

from  trapnested  200  egg  stock. 

A.  L.  VREELAND  -  NUTLET.  N.  J 
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Books  for  Children 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 

Little  Beth  Buttercup  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Sally  Sunflower  and  Her  Friends 
Little  Topsy  Thistle  and  Her  Friends 
Panoramas  With  Movable  Pictures.  A 
Wonderful  and  Attractive  Novelty  for 
Children,  75  cents  each 
Noah’s  Ark  Panorama 
Toy  Town  Panorama 
Nursery  Rhyme  Panorama 
Meadow  Sweet  Farm  Panorama 
Zoo  Panorama 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Panorama 
Days  in  Catland  Panorama 
Express  Train  Panorama 
With  Father  Tuck  in  Fairyland  Panorama 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago- — -Our  Old  Nur¬ 
sery  Rhymes — Beautifully  Bound,  $3 
FOR  SALE  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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Rogers  Farms  Chicks  Make  $ 


Write  for  our  circular 
and  price  list. 

White  Leghorns  and 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks 

from  Rogers  Farms 
Hi-production  breeders 
give  universal  satisiac- 
tion.  N.  Y.  State  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and 
standard  grades. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Heater 

for  use  in  poultry  pails— safe,  economic,  durable. 

$2.50  eacb 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  arui  prices  lower.  Bree 
ing  birds  selected  and  leg-banded  I 
expert  trained  by  Poultry  Dept.,  Oh 
State  University  and  authorized  i 
accredited  inspector.  Leghorns  1 
each;  Rocka  Reds.  Wyandottes.  1 
each.  Light  Brahmas,  20c  each.  WrI 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO* 
Box  102,  WHARTON.  OHI 


THE  HENYARD 


Vineland  Poultry  Show 

The  sixteenth  exhibition  and  poultry 
show  of  the  Vineland  Co-operative  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  12,  13  and  14,  and  promises  to 
be  an  even  more  brilliant  event  than  in 
former  years.  John  H.  Weed,  well  known 
as  a  manager,  assisted  by  a  strong  com¬ 
mittee  of  leading  Vineland  poultrymen,  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements.  Utility 
classes  will  be  strongly  featured  and  judg¬ 
ing  will  be  “out  loud  and  in  the  open.” 
Cash  prizes  totaling  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000,  besides  many  special  prizes,  are 
being  offered,  premium  lists  mailed  upon 
request  to  J.  II.  Weed.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

With  the  membership  of  the  Vineland 
association  now  standing  at  upward  of 
400  and  a  keen  local  interest  in  poultry 
as  the  leading  industry  of  the  section,  this 
show  will  have  a  strong  appeal  for  both 
local  and  outside  exhibitors.  Vineland 
awards,  always  highly  prized,  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  valuable  every  year.  Entries  for 
the  show  positively  close  January  5. 


A  Duck  Bulletin 

Those  who  raise  ducks  on  a  large  scale 
and  those  who  think  that  they  would 
like  to  may  find  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
from  the  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  a  very 
helpful  account  of  studies  to  determine 
the  rate  of  growth,  methods  of  rearing, 
costs,  etc.,  of  White  Pekin  ducklings. 
This  bulletin  in  mimeograph  form  will 
doubtless  be  sent  to  interested  poultrymen 
upon  application  to  the  Institute. 

M.  B.  D. 


It  Pays  to  Market  Quality 
Poultry 

Experience  with  poultry  has  taught  me 
that  it  pays  to  market  fat  or  quality  stock 
of  any  kind.  Turkeys  mature  and  fatten 
far  more  rapidly  in  Autumn  when  the  air 
is  crisp  and  cool,  such  as  usually  pre¬ 
vails  a  few  weeks  prior  to  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  During  these  holiday 
seasons  such  birds  of  quality  are  greatly 
in  demand.  Warm  weather  during  the 
week  preceding  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  demand  for  almost  any  kind  of 
dressed  poultry,  and  other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  quality  of  dressed  turkeys  for 
the  holiday  market  may  be  predicted  to 
a  great  degree  by  weather  conditions.  It 
is  difficult  to  ship  turkeys  alive  to  a 
distant  market,  since  the  shrinkage  is 
heavy. 

Turkeys,  like  chickens,  may  be  either 
scalded  or  dry-picked,  though  the  dry- 
picked  birds  are  preferred,  due  to  better 
keeping.  The  objection  to  scalded  dressed 
turkeys  does  not  obtain  where  the  birds 
are  dressed  and  sold  immediately  to  the 
consumer. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  only 
half  observed  when  the  turkey  is  absent 
from  the  dinner  table.  The  turkey  is  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  during 
the  holiday  seasons.  Hoivever,  not  every 
turkey  is  fit  for  a  king  or  a  feast,  as  a 
turkey  is  only  a  turkey,  when  it  is  in 
proper  condition  and  properly  cooked.  A 
good,  many  people  will  buy  turkeys  at 
almost  any  price  and  in  any  condition, 
just  so  they  are  getting  one  of  our  large 
feathered  friends.  A  turkey  seems  to  be 
all  they  are  after. 

None  of  your  old,  poor,  thin,  bony 
variety  for  me,  but  the  very  best  that 
money  can  buy  or  can  be  had,  the  one 
that  is  well-fattened,  yellow,  of  a  sweet, 
fresh  odor,  dry-picked,  and  presenting  an 
attractive  appearance.  For  the  possession 
of  such  a  turkey  the  dealer  will  strive, 
and  the  man  or  woman  will  often  go  to 
the  very  bottom  of  his  or  her  purse.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  a  fat,  neatly 
dressed  turkey  will  bring  from  8  to  10 
cents  more  per  pound  than  a  poor,  shabby 
dressed,  dirty-looking  one.  This  is  true 
with  ducks,  chickens,  hens,  etc. 

If  such  quality  birds  are  so  much  in 
demand  at  high  prices,  what  is  the  cost 
of  producing  such  over  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  common  grades?  It  is  very  little 
when  compared  to  the  gain  thereby.  I 
find  that  the  one  secret  is  simply  a  little 
better  feeding,  say  one  good  feed  a  day 
of  a  ration  composed  of  whole  _  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  mixed.  This  ration  is 
only  required  two  or  three  weeks  prior 
to  marketing  to  put  any  fowl  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  I  say  one  good  feed 
a  day  for  the  turkey,  for  lie  is.  a  great 
forager,  thus  securing  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  good 
feed  twice  a  day  for  other  fowls..  It  also 
requires  a  little  more  care  or  painstaking 
when  dressing  and  preparing  for  shipping. 
All  of  the  above  used  together  will  make 
the  difference  in  value  equal  to  several 
times  the  slight  increase  in  time,  labor 
and  exnense  required. 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  anything,  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  try  to  raise  the  best 
and  then  put  it  in  the  best  possible  shape 
before  marketing.  Right  here  is  where 
the  profit  or  loss  comes  in  raising  poultry 
or  livestock  of  any  kind,  and  not  only 
poultry  and  other  livestock,  but  anything 
else  for  marketing.  W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Virginia. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  1580) 
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Drawn  by  Iona  Welker  (10),  Neiv  York 


‘December  is  an  interesting  month  and 
it  has  many  subjects  associated  with  it. 
Those  who  have  work  printed  can  think 
they  have  received  one  of  the  best  gifts 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Some 
one  has  asked  me  if  one  is  paid  for  sub¬ 
mitting  work,  and  my  answer  was  this : 
‘Directly  we  receive  no  money,  but  indi¬ 
rectly  the  reward  is  high.’  Do  you  agree 
with  me !  I  work  with  a  pleasure  in  my 
Avork  and  feel  that  each  drawing  I  make 
better  prepares  me  for  the  life  I  will 
live  in  the  future.”— Virginia  Wood,  West 
A lrginia. 

“Am  sending  a  sketch  I  made  in  school 
here,  drawn  from  life.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  I  think  Avhen  one  has  a  model.” — 
Esther  Herr  (18),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  hope  Ave  all  enjoyed  the  Alumni  as 
I  did.  Compliments  should  go  to  all  who 
helped  make  Our  Page  a  success — past — 
present — future.” — Franklin  Kohler  (17), 
Pennsylvania. 

“The  ore  laden  vessels  are  all  in  for 
Winter  quarters,  except  those  that  carry 
grain  from  Ft.  William  to  Buffalo.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  receiv¬ 
ing  ports  on  the  great  lakes,  it  has  sev¬ 
eral  Avorld’s  records  in  handling  ore.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  Iioaa'  Lake  Erie  rolls, 
kuoAvn  as  the  choppiest  of  the  Great 
Lakes.” — Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio. 

“I’d  like  to  see  our  literary  work  en¬ 
larged  by  at  least  one  stoi'y  a  month. 
One  time  Ave  had  a  continued  story 
started  by  one  person  and  continued  each 
month  for  tAvo  or  three  months,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  ones.  Do  you  remember  that?”- — - 
Mary  Blair  (15),  New  York. 

“The  other  night  my  girl  friend  and  I 
were  looking  over  some  of  the  1923-24 
Boys’  and  Girls'  Pages.  Although  they 
were  very  good,  the  Avork  that  is  printed 
noAV  is  still  better.” — Helen  Gou  (16), 
New  York. 


“My  sister  gave  me  a  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker  and  I  saw  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page.  I  have  been  very  sick  and  have 
to  stay  in  the  house  most  of  the  time. 
I  am  poor  and  would  appreciate  any  of 
the  story  books  that  the  readers  don’t 
want.  — Frank  Osborne  (13),  NeA\T  York. 

“Please,  everyone,  sejid  me  some  5-in. 
squares  for  my  friendship  quilt.  Even 
if  you  are  not  an  expert  at  embroidery, 
I  Avaut  them.” — Louise  Malek  (16), 
Mich. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

♦Marks  the  names  of  those  -whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York — Bertha  Riester  (13),  ‘Jessie  Ken¬ 
yon  (14),  Adah  Morris  (14),  Joseph  Cernek, 
Anna  Yurkewecz  (13),  Anna  Seager  (18),  Joy 
Johnson  (15),  Celestine  Bapst  (18),  Thelma  Jer- 
do  (11),  Constance  Ques  (16),  Nita  Hayes  (9), 
Dorothy  Johnson  (15),  Janet  Cragin  (lli, 
Adelaide  Suhr  (6),  Dorothy  Faulkner  (13), 
•Margaret  Rymer  (9),  Muriel  Johnson  (14), 
Bernice  Itork  (10),  William  Yeerman,  S.  Buck¬ 
ner  (12),  Ellen  Simmons  (8),  James  Lonergan 

(13) ,  Evelyn  Crawford,  Mildred  Thorpe  (13), 
Bernard  Johnson  (15),  Howard  Meyers  (15), 
•Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Roberta  Habich  (10 1, 
Beatrice  Binck  (11),  Robert  Smith,  Carl  Ratscli 

(14) ,  Harriet  Francisco,  Dorothy  Myers,  Harold 
Kibler,  Beatrice  Booth  (16),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory 
(17),  ‘John  Mucha  (15),  Frank  Osborne,  ‘Ruth 
Mead,  Liliau  Gena  (10),  *Ethlyn  Chamberlin 
(16),  *  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  Frances  Wolf  (16), 
•Helen  Gou  (16),  Frances  Karnak  (10),  ‘Stan¬ 
ley  Brown  (15),  Helen  Messemer  (18),  ‘Eliza¬ 
beth  Humphrey  (13),  ‘Iona,  AA’elker  (16),  Bob 
AVright  (12),  ‘Elizabeth  Molloy  (12),  Stanley 
Eaton,  Irmgard  AVentzel,  Elizabeth  Griffin  (14), 
Frederick  Moore. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles  Mintzer,  Gertrude  Dun¬ 
ning  (15),  Lizzie  George  (15),  ‘Marian  Hobbs, 
Wilma  Krebs  (9),  Pearl  Rouse  (11),  Lena  Dun¬ 
ning  (12),  ‘Esther  Herr  (18),  Marjorie  Clark 
(16),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (17),  Esther  Kagey  (It). 
Mabel  Kagey  (10),  ‘Dorothy  Mease  (15),  Char¬ 
lotte  Troeltzch  (12),  Grant  Eisenburg  (14), 
Kathryn  Eisenburg. 

New  Jersey. — Carolyn  Burgliardt,  Robert  De- 
Motte,  Sadie  Hettema  (13),  ‘Itoseally  Gallueci 
(14),  Dorothy  Denurest  (14),  Karl  Landman 

(14) ,  Anna  Filak  (10),  Renee  I’roli  (16),  Marie 
Ocker  (15),  Elma  Titus  (10),  Harold  Deveney 
(16),  Elizabeth  Coss  (8),  Hildegard  Sonne  (10), 
Alfred  Kuebier  (9),  Eleanor  McArthur,  Francis 
Cook  (7). 

Connecticut.— ‘Edith  Hamerlin  (12),  ‘Ethel 
Waterworth  (14),  Eunice  Letsky”,  Mable  Wake- 
man,  SteA'e  Bartok  (16),  Ruth  Bryant,  Mable 
Sissin,  Doris  Mackenzie  (11),  ‘Edna  Garlick 
(10),  A’iola  AVilliams  (16),  Edna  Miller,  Anna 
Sigal  (12),  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Thelma  BarloAV 

(15) . 

Vermont. — Margaret  Wheeler,  Emma  Wright, 
•Amanda  Churchill  (12). 

Massachusetts.  —  George  Grace  (9),  Etta 
Steeves  (10),  Sarah  Audreivs  (10). 

New  Hampshire. — Donald  Hubbard,  Laurie 
Morse  (14). 

Rhode  Island. — Elsie  Newman  (17). 

Maine. — Genivieve  Graham  (14). 

Ohio. — Roberta  Hayes  (13),  Robert  Pfonts, 
Nellie  Barnes,  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (16). 

West  Virginia.— ‘A'irginia  AA'ood  (16),  Clar¬ 
ence  Leary  (10) . 

Georgia.— -‘John  Brannen  (9). 

North  Carolina. — Arabella  Brarwell. 

Delaware, — Isabel  Rigo  (12),  A'irginia  Raw¬ 
lins  (16). 

Michigan. — ‘Louise  Malek  (16),  Esther  Brand. 

Indiana. — Jean  l’ariseau  (7). 

Wisconsin. — Evelyn  A'ollmer  (14),  Edna  Koer- 
fier. 

Letters  Wanted. — Celestine  Bapst  (18),  N.  Y.; 
Joy  Johnson  (15),  N.  Y.;  Elsie  Newman  (17). 
R.  I.;  Clarence  Leary  (16).  AV.  A'a.;  Edna 
Koerber,  AVisconsiu;  Frances  AArolf  (10),  N.  Y. 
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Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-FresH-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 

vitamins  A  and  D.  Stearin-free - won’t 

freeze.  Compare  these  prices  with  other 
biologically  tested  brands;  then  order 
where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Tin-Lined  Barrels  -  $37.00 
10  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  •  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins — Boxed  -  -  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

, Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
I>cpt.  25,  235  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


ROSS  BROODER  HOUSE 

PREVENTS  LOSSES" 


Near  round— no  corners  for  crowding 
— rat  and  vermin  proof. 
New  exclusive  idea  in  cross 
ventilation.  Combination 
ventilator  and  stove  flue. 
Glass  windows.  Diameter 
1 2  f eet.  Capacity  500  chicks. 
Built  Bectlonal — easily  enlarged. 
Buy  Now—  Pav  Later 
Write  Today 


ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO..  309  Warder  St..  Sprinofield.  Ohio 

Makers  Ross  Metal  Silos.  Cribs.  Cutters.  Bins, 

Hog  Houses,  Mills,  Garages. 


UTED  0ATS\ 

No  single  invention  in  ponltrydom  has 
so  largely  increased  egg  production 
and  the  profits  from  a  flock  of  bens 
as  has  .the  famous  original 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

VAPOR  £3  AT  Hi 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Our  VV.H. Monroe  invented  the  first 
gram  sprouter  and  we  are  Its  largest  .  „ 
manufacturers  and  make  five  kinds  to 
meet  every  need  and  climate,  the  double  QUICK8. 
EGGETTERS.  SECTIONALS,  MAMMOTH  and  ELEO 
and  all  sixes  from  8  qt.  to  16  bu.  Ask 
eggs/'  i he  most  valuable  and 
op/s  and  sprouters  ever  offered. 

 501  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It's  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Poultry 

Mix  2  lbs.  Dust;  to  100  lbs.  Mash  and  feed  regular.  Dust 
drives  out  and  prevents  Worms  in  Fowls.  Dust  con¬ 
tains  1.25%  Nicotine  and  is  effective.  Free  circular. 

PRICES— 100  lbs.  $3.00;  300  lbs  S8.00.  F.  0.  B.  York.  Pa 
Special  10  lbs.  Dust  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

G.  »I.  HAliECKER,  Seedsman,  YORK,  PA. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  fromlargestmanufactnrersofOhareoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peckskill,  N.  Y. 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


UA1I  styles,  150  illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  ‘  The  Full  Egg  Basket  ”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,Dept.515  Indiana polis.lnd. 

S.  C.  R.  L  REDS 

Trap  nested-"  Pedigreed 

Selected  production  bred  breeding  males,  pedi¬ 
greed  and  from  pedigreed  ancestors,  sure  to 
breed  up  production. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  being  booked.  Special  prices  on 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Chix  for  broilers,  they  are  clean 
and  fast  growers. 

Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS,  $10  per  100  up 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  hatched  chicks. 
Husky,  pure  bred  stock.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  12 
varieties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  fur  price  list.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  33 7. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

are  State  supervised.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 
Write  lor  our  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Hens, 
Pullets,  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Priced  Risht 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  F.  Warren.  Mgr..  Mt  Ephraim.  N.  J 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs.  State  tested.  “Better 
chicks”  and  square  service  lias  built  this  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  E.  for  profitable  ltED  CHICKS. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  67  Taunton  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


AFTER  OCTOBER  IOTH. 

Special  Discount  on  orders 
placed  well  in  advance. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wm.  D.  Scull.  Prop.,  HARRINGTON,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hocks,  lied*,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorn*,  from  State 
Supervised  flocks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  with  100%  live  delivery.  Prices  on 
request.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


50,000  Chicks  for  1928 

Every  chick  guaranteed  hatched  in  our  own  incubators 
Established  1911.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Want  to  Make  Money  ?  S ."  O. PW.d  L0t CHICKS, 

$20— 100;  $185—1000.  AI1AM  SEABUUY  .  Sayvllle,  N.  Y. 


W.  Wyandotte 


Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 
BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


THE  HENYARD 


Lights  in  the  Henhouse 

In  lighting  a  chicken  coop  how  much 
before  daylight  ought  the  lights  to  go  on, 
and  at  what  hours  in  the  eveuing?  Should 
any  difference  in  this  respect  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  lighter  weight  breeds  and  the 
heavier?  If  so,  what?  Do  you  consider 
it  wise  to  scatter  grain  in  litter  at  certain 
intervals  of  the  day  to  keep  hens  busy? 
If  so,  what  would  be  the  total  amount 
per  day  per  100  chickens?  C.  \v.  s. 

Essex,  Conn. 

The  purpose  of  artificial  lighting  of 
poultry-houses  is  to  equalize  day  and 
night,  thus  giving  fowls  as  much  time 
to  see  and  eat  in  the  Winter  months  as 
they  get  in  the  Summer  time.  Any  hours 
of  lighting  that  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  caretaker  may  be  adopted  but  giving 
lights  both  morning  and  evening  makes  it 
possible  to  make  days  of  uniform  length 
despite  changing  hours  of  beginning  dark¬ 
ness.  Lights  may  be  turned  on  at  dusk 
and  continued  until  about  seven  o’clock 
and  again  turned  on  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning.  _  Food  and  water  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  lighted  period  or  else  the 
lights  are  of  no  value.  Some  prefer  to 
let  the  birds  go  to  roost  at  dusk  and  rouse 
them  up  for  an  evening  lunch  on  hard 
grain  at  about  eight  o’clock.  Others  pre¬ 
fer  to  give  lights  only  in  the  morning, 
turning  on  sufficiently  early  to  equalize 
the  length  of  daylight.  Perhaps  the  com¬ 
bined  evening  and  morning  system  has 
some  advantages  not  shared  by  the 
others.  The  times  of  lighting  need  not 
vary  for  different  breeds,  though  the 
lighter  ones  are  most  benefited  by  this 
system  of  increasing  Winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  When  grain  is  scattered  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  litter,  it  is  done  to  encourage 
exercise  and  the  amount  of  the  day’s  ra¬ 
tion  is  not  increased.  It  is  given  at  in¬ 
tervals  instead  of  in  one  or  two  feedings. 
For  laying  Leghorns,  8  to  10  quarts  daily 
per  100  birds  might  be  sufficient  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  mash.  m.  b.  d. 


Fresh-laid  Bad  Eggs 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  hen  laying 
a  bad  egg?  c.  J.  w. 

Concord,  Mass. 

Yes,  a  hen  may  lay  an  egg  so  “bad” 
that  it  is  well  on  the  way  to  produce  a 
chicken ;  in  fact  it  is  rather  credibly 
stated  that  an  egg  containing  a  pretty 
well-developed  chicken  has  been  found 
very  shortly  after  it  was  laid.  This  is 
not  as  strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  mechanism  of  egg  production. 
Beginning  with  the  yolk  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  egg-laying  tube,  or  oviduct,  the 
complete  egg  is  formed  by  the  addition  to 
this  yolk  of  white  or  albumen,  then  of 
shell  membrane  and  finally  of  shell  as  it 
passes  down  the  tube  to  be  extruded  as 
a  complete  egg.  This  process,  normally, 
requires  but  a  few  hours  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  but  something  may  happen  to  delay 
the  extrusion  of  the  egg  after  it  is  formed ; 
it  may  even  be  held  within  the  hen’s  body 
for  several  days  through  fright  or  other 
untoward  circumstance.  If  this  should 
happen  and  the  retained  egg  should  be 
fertile,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
beginning  of  incubation  within  it,  the 
temperature  of  a  hen’s  body  (105)  being 
more  than,  high  enough  to  start  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ovum.  It  is  quite  possible 
therefore  that  a  freshly  laid  egg  may  not 
be  a  fresh  egg  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  term  and  the  candle,  rather  than  the 
calendar,  is  the  best  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  its  quality.  M.  B.  D. 


Picking  a  Duck 

Here  is  my  method,  which  is  quick  and 
effective : 

Kill  the  duck  by  piercing  throat  with 
sharp  knife.  Then  proceed  to  pick  all 
the  feathers  off  dry  that  you  wish  to 
save ;  if  you  don’t  save  them,  pick  them 
anyway.  It  takes  only  about  15  minutes 
to  get  the  surplus  feathers  off.  Then 
place  duck  in  a  dishpan  and  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  powdered  rosin ;  one-lialf 
pound  will  clean  at  least  six  ducks.  Next 
pour  boiling  water  over  duck,  turn  duck 
over  several  times,  and  be  sure  it  steams 
well  under  the  wings.  Two  or  three 
minutes  in  the  water  is  long  enough. 
Remove  and  proceed  to  pick.  This  meth¬ 
od,  I  have  found,  enables  one  to  pick 
every  feather  even  to  the  tip  of  the  wing 
and  up  the  long  neck  to  the  head. 

Ohio.  MRS.  VINCENT  GILLETTE. 


Feather  Picking 

Would  you  tell  me  of  some  remedy 
which  I  may  use  to  stop  my  hens  from 
eating  the  feathers  off  each  other’s  backs? 

New  Hampshire.  e.  b.  a. 

Pullets  sometimes  acquire  this  habit, 
possibly  from  the  irritation  of  lice.  A 
small  bit  of  blue  ointment  applied  to  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent  when  the  birds  are 
put  into  Winter  quarters  will  dispose  of 
the  body  lice.  I  should  expect  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  bit  of  tar  to  the  bare  spots 
to  discourage  further  inroads  upon  that 
area  and  the  taste  might  discourage 
further  cannibalistic  tendencies. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  minute  lost  at  a  railroad  crossing 
may  save  all  the  rest  of  your  time. — Min¬ 
neapolis  Star. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


TUCKAHOE, 


N.  Y. 


“Checks  Ravages  of  Worm  Pest” 

‘‘I  use  your  Tobacco  Powder,”  writes  L.  Dykers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  “for  the  elimination  of 
round  worms  in  my  poultry  flocks.  This  checks  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  egg  production  or  the  appetites.” 

poulTobac  Tobacco  Powder 


Pulverized  from  selected  tobacco.  Guaranteed  1.50%  nicotine  analysis. 
Mix  2-lbs.  of  PoulTobac  in  100-lbs.  of  feed  or  mash.  Also  used  as 
duster  for  lice.  Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  Or  send  SI. OO  for 
10-lb.  trial  bag,  postpaid.  ^S1 .50  West  of  the  Mississippi),  or  S5.00  for 
100-lb.  bag,  freight  prepaid.  ($6.00  West  of  the  Mississippi.)  Folder  free. 

Uniform  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  pinna. 


SCHWEGLER’S  THOROBRED 


'LIVE  AND  LAY  «  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte3.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


PARKS 


1  BRED  — 

>  TO-LAY 


L  They  have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  Parks  Strain,  the  strain  of  quality  pro 
iteeted  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  strain.  Care 
'fully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities  since  1889. 

Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified  Rock  Laying  Records.  It  has  outlived 
hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a 
few  phenomenal  producers.  „ 

ORDER  YOUR  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  EARLY  <?■ WL, 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early.  Remember— Every  egg  and 
every  chick  we  offer  for  sale  are  produced  from  individuals  that  1  have  personally  selected  and  mated.  Get  our  free  > 

catalog:  and  latest  prices.  J-  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


/ARVIS’ 

White  Leghorn  run 


and  Barred  Rock 


CHICKS 


Bred  for  Livability,  EggsandProtit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English-Hoilywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breeding. 
Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of  proven 
high  producing  blood  lines. 

liotli  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation  blood 
lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg  Record 
Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breeding.  A11 
houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition,  insuring  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
breeding  methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy, 
Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Production  Quality  that 
grow  quick  and  pay  big  profits.  Guaranteed  good 
quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt 
shipments.  100%  live  delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Our  15th  year  producing 
high  quality  chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
nearest  plant. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankfort,  Del. 

Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Bocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Photo  shows  first 
Official  Contest  300-egg 
Leghorn  bred  in  N.  E., 
303  eggs  at  Maryland 
1927. 


CHICKS  from  our 
own  eggs.  Real  pro¬ 
ducers.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  2 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders. 


CHICKS  WORTH 
YOUR  MONEY 

From  the  largest  flock  of  certified  hens 
in  Maryland.  Single  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horns — trap  nested  Wyckoff-Tancred 
strains.  Record  egg  production,  250  to 
300  eggs. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “PROFIT- 
MAKING  POULTRY,”  and  place  your 
order  early 

P.  O.  Boa  202 

TT  T  CTTAT7  POULTRY  FARM 
ILLOiiTL  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Free  circular  and  prices 


R.  1.  Reds  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  every 
week.  100 %  diar¬ 
rhea  free.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1 .50 

—  W  each.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  •  Richfield,  Pa. 


BRAMBLE’S  EARLY  CHIX 

Make  Big  Profits 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Chestertown,  Md.  Phone  308 


STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these 
matings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  any  week  after 
Feb.  loth  at  $  1  6  per  100— $77  per  500— 
$160perl000.  10%  books  order.  Also  extra 
fine  White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Catalog  free. 

L.  F.  Strickler  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Profitable  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  are  large,  fast  growing, 
vigorous.  Everyone  hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
birds.  State  certified  for  8  consecutive  years,  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea.  Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  225  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


RKCAM’C  FAMOUS  FERRIS  STRAIN  AUIAVO 
DHOUIYI  O  WHITE  LEGHORN  Villkhd 

Send  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 
March:  $13.00  per  100 — $62. 50-500— $1 20^1000. 
April:  $12.00  per  100— $57.50-500— $110-1000, 
Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA'. 


D  AV  A  f  mirif  6  guaranteed  to  live 
X  rSLi  LlllV'uS  and  produce.  Dis¬ 
count  on  early  order.  ROYAL  FARM  -  Bergay,  Pa. 


For  sale— jersey  giant  yearling  hens, 

COCKERELS  and  PULLETS — Nice  stock.  $3.00 

each.  GEO.  RAPP,  Maplehorst  Farm,  Monticello,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  Rleghofu<sS’ 

From  healthy,  high  producing  stock. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Del.  Catalogue • 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Write  for  special  Christmas  prices  and  1928  catalog.  The 
best  chicks  that  science  can  produce;  blood  tested;  fully 
guaranteed.  Prof.  HARRY  I!.  LEWIS,  ilox  R.  Uavisville,  R  I 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Turkeys  In-  “iaf? 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD,  N.  jl 


Mammoth  Bronze  TirtANaYagiBtfR: 
TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS  ES 

free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 

DUCKLINGS  $30— EGGS  $12  Per  100 

Write  L.  W.  HAMBLIN  .  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  do  love  your  paper  very  much ;  it 
always  has  so  many  nice  things,  where 
we  all  can  learn  from  it.  God  bless  5rou 
all.  MRS.  A.  J. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  paper  ever  had  more  devoted  friends 
in  the  women  of  the  farm  homes.  They, 
too,  know  their  friends. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  the  Handcraft 
Handkerchief  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
$1.50  for  a  sample  outfit  for  painting  silk 
handkerchiefs.  The  first  handkerchiefs 
I  sent  didn’t  just  suit  them ;  they  wanted 
me  to  send  an  original  design.  I  sent  a 
“Lucky  Lindy,”  then  they  wanted  some 
that  would  appeal  to  children.  When  I 
sent  that  in,  the  letter  came  back  to  me 
marked  “defunct.”  Could  I  get  my  $1.50 
back?  What  do  you  think?  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  their  agreement,  letters  and  the 
envelope  I  sent  which  was  returned. 

New  York.  MRS.  F.  w.  L. 

Here  is  a  report  from  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  work-at-home  scheme  such  as 
have  been  persistently  exposed  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  There  is,  of  course,  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  securing  the  refund  of  the  money. 
Work-at-liome  schemes  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lose  money,  not  to  earn  it. 

Is  the  enclosed  circular  of  the  Realty- 
bund  of  America,  Inc.,  116  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City,  a  fake?  I  feel  sure  it 
is.  I  did  not  correspond  with  them,  and 
don’t  know  how  they  got  my  address,  as 
my  farm  is  not  for  sale.  p.  w.  r. 

New  York. 

The  Realtybund  circular  states  that  the 
concern  has  96,062  agents  located  all 
over  the  country.  It  proposes  sending  a 
description  of  farms  listed  to  these 
agents  and  asks  a  $25  advance  fee  for  the 
service.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
scheme.  Hundreds  have  employed  it 
since  Ostrander  originated  the  advance 
fee  idea  some  30  years  ago.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  ever  sold  a 
farm  or  other  property  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  any  such  scheme.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  our  readers  is  not  to  part  with 
$25  on  any  such  proposition,  nor  25  cents 
either. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  noticed  mention 
being  made  of  one  Ostrander.  I  have  a 
stock  certificate,  dated  January  21,  1907, 
of  the  W.  M.  Ostrander  Real  Estate  Cor¬ 
poration,  paying  $100  for  it  at  that  time. 
He  also  inveigled  me  into  buying  $50 
worth  of  shares  each  in  the  Magic  Curler 
Company,  since  gone  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver;  Attracto  Company,  who  sold 
out  and  sent  me  a  check  for  98  cents  as 
mv  share ;  Central  Lumber  Company, 
Fort  Lowden,  Pa.,  of  whom  I  have  never 
heard  again.  As  to  his  own  company, 
some  time  after  he  sent  me  a  card  re¬ 
questing  me  to  fill  out  same  as  a  sort  of 
proxy  for  a  reorganization  meeting.  That 
was  the  last  I  heard  of  him  until  recently 
I  saw  an  advertisement :  W.  M.  Os¬ 
trander,  real  estate  expert,  who  for  the 
measly  sum  of  $75,  will  teach  you  the 
real  estate  business  so  you  can  make 
$100,000  in  five  years  the  same  as  he  did. 
After  getting  his  literature  I  wrote  him 
about  that  stock,  asking  why  I  was  not 
notified  and  the  enclosure  is  the  answer 
1  received.  As  you  can  see  they  are  now 
operating  from  18  E.  18th  St.,  as 
American  Business  Builders,  Inc. 

That  Publisher’s  Desk  page  I  think  the 
best  thing  in  your  paper  when  you  rea¬ 
lize  how  many,  in  spite  of  post  office 
regulations,  are  still  playing  the  now-you- 
see-it-and-now-you-don’t  game.  l.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

The  letter  from  above  victim  of  Os¬ 
trander  investments  speaks  for  itself.  The 
reply  the  subscriber  received  on  the 
stationery  of  American  Business  Build¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  regarding  his  investment  in  \\ . 
M.  Ostrander  Real  Estate  Corp.,  states: 
“Since  that  corporation  failed  several 
years  ago  the  share  of  stock  which  you 
mention  is  undoubtedly  of  no  value.  It 
might  be  pertinent  to  inquire  if  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Ostrander’s  real  estate  enterprise 
qualifies  him  to  teach  others? 

I  have  earned  a  partial  scholarship  to 
the  Federal  Schools,  Inc.,  of  323-329 
Fifth  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
There  were  three  awards,  and  mine  was 
the  second  one  amounting  to  $50.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  in  regard 
to  these  schools?  The  course  given  is  in 
commercial  designing.  They  will  also  get 
a  position  for  the  graduate  students. 

New  York.  M-  H- 

In  a  brief  answer  to  the  above  inquiry 
in  April  16  issue  we  designated  the  “par¬ 
tial  scholarship”  and  promise  of  a  posi¬ 


tion  as  “sucker  bait.”  The  management 
of  the  Federal  Schools,  Inc.,  thinks  this 
was  an  unfair  term.  They  have  explained 
their  system  of  tests  and  selections  for 
“partial  scholarships.”  We  understand 
they  are  now  co-operating  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  eliminate  objection¬ 
able  practices  of  the  correspondence 
schools  generally.  They  have  a  good  fi¬ 
nancial  rating  and  are  affiliated  through 
common  ownership  with  a  large  engraving 
business.  We  used  the  term  complained 
of  in  the  sense  that  the  “partial  scholar¬ 
ship”  was  in  effect  a  mere  excuse  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tuition  at  special  times. 
They  say,  however,  that  the  clearly  in¬ 
competent  prospects  are  not  accepted. 
Above  everything  else  we  do  not  want  to 
be  unfair  to  anyone.  Our  comment  of 
April  16  may  be  taken  to  mean  more 
than  we  intended  and  in  fairness  and 
justice  to  the  Federal  Schools,  Inc.,  we 
withdraw  it. 

Our  correspondent  points  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  the  circular  letter 
as  his  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
school  promised  positions : 

“Its  (the  Federal  Schools,  Inc.)  many 
connections  with  its  reputation  for  pro¬ 
ducing  capable,  wide-awake  artists  who 
are  able  to  combine  imagination  with 
practicability  insures  the  securing  of  de¬ 
sirable  positions  for  practically  all  gradu¬ 
ates  wrho  are  sincere  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  attain  success. 

“This  great  demand  is  the  reason  why 
the  Employment  Bureau  can  place  quali¬ 
fied  students  before  they  have  finished 
their  training  course.” 

The  school,  however,  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  positions  and  no  definite  promise  to 
secure  positions  is  made  in  the  literature. 

We  feel  this  explanation  is  due  this 
particular  school,  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  endorsement  of  correspon¬ 
dence  schools.  We  feel  that  few  if  any 
correspondence  courses  can  take  the  place 
of  personal  instruction,  and  as  a  matter 
of  business  policy  we  accept  no  corre¬ 
spondence  school  advertising. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  reliability  of  the  Killips  Poultry 
Laboratories,  Dept.  K,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa? 
They  are  advertising  the  Killips  method 
of  a  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  test,  to  be 
conducted  at  home.  T.  V. 

New  York. 

Killips  Poultry  Laboratories  make  the 
following  claim  in  their  literature  : 

Most  important  of  all — every  poultry- 
mail  can  do  his  own  testing — he  his  own 
laboratory  man  by  the  Killips  method, 
right  at  his  own  plant. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  poultry  husbandry  and  others 
who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  is  that 
while  the  Killips  method  of  testing  hens 
for  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  practical 
in  the  hands  of  those  skilled  in  bacteriol¬ 
ogy  work,  it  is  dangerous  for  poultrymen 
to  attempt  to  test  their  flock  by  it.  One 
institution  where  this  rapid  method  of 
agglutination  has  been  used  successfully 
writes : 

We  are  using  this  test  here  at  the 
laboratory.  We  have  tested  over  50,000 
samples  with  it,  and  find  it  to  be  just  as 
reliable  as  the  slow  method.  We  regret 
very  much  that  a  commercial  concern  is 
attempting  to  place  this  test  in  the  hands 
of  people  not  skilled  in  bacteriology  or 
serology.  This  test,  like  all  other  biologi¬ 
cal  tests,  requires  very  careful  supervis¬ 
ion.  Often  some  minor  defect  in  the 
technique  or  in  the  antigen  will  throw 
the  test  off  completely.  Here  at  our 
laboratory  we  are  continuously  checking 
up  on  this  test,  using  the  slow  method  as 
the  basis  for  comparison. 

We  have  found  that  the  quality  of  the 
antigen  is  more  important  in  this  test 
than  it  is  in  the  slow  test.  Whole  batches 
of  antigen  occasionally  deteriorate  very 
rapidly  so  that  they  fail  to  agglutinate 
when  tested  with  serum  from  positive 
hens.  When  things  go  wrong  with  us, 
we  at  least  know  the  fundamentals,  and 
can  quite  easily  determine  where  the  trou¬ 
ble  is,  but  I  feel  certain  that  if  we  did 
not  know  these  fundamentals,  we  would 
be  at  sea  with  the  test.  I  presume  that 
most  of  the  people  who  buy  the  Killips 
outfit  will  test  their  own  flocks,  so  they 
themselves  will  be  the  losers  in  most 
cases  if  they  are  unable  to  conduct  the 
test  properly.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  these  folks  may  sell  baby  chicks  to 
their  neighbors,  and  if  infected  birds  are 
left  in  the  flocks,  I  can  easily  see  where 
trouble  will  arise.  Then,  too,  I  am  won¬ 
dering  how  honest  all  these  people  may 
be  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  reactors 
to  the  test.  I  believe  that  all  of  this 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  State 
agency  who  has  the  authority  to  see  that 
the  reactors  are  removed  and  that  they 
are  properly  disposed  of. 

The  above  we  believe  is  a  fair  and  sen¬ 
sible  comment  on  the  proposition  that 
poultrymen  test  their  own  birds. 


The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  Annual 
Meeting 

Part  II 

On  the  second  day,  Hon.  Walter  S. 
Gedney,  introducer  of  the  Tlnayer-Gedney 
bill,  spoke  : 

“I  am  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  that  little 
village  of  New  York.  I  make  my  living 
by  law.  I  do  not  live  in  New  York  City, 
but  in  Rockland  County.”  This  is  an 
Assemblyman  speaking  in  his  best  “con¬ 
ventional  manner ;  however  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  again  in  another  strain.  “If  I  were 
a  clergyman  I  would  select  a  text  found 
in  the  22nd  chapter  of  Proverbs  and  the 
6th  verse.  ‘Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  :  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.’  We  heard  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  I  think  such  a  law 
would  be  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  carried  out.  However,  if  one 
wishes  to  have  the  Bible  read  and  an¬ 
other  the  Koran,  I  say  let  the  one  who 
believes  in  the  Koran  go  into  another 
room  and  hear  it  read,  so  long  as  some¬ 
thing  is  read  that  is  held  sacred  by  every¬ 
body. 

“From  the  complaints  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  of  lack  of  respect  for  parental 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  young,  of  the 
lack  of  respect  for  any  authority  which 
come  from  various  sources,  it  is  a  problem 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  is  being 
trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  there  are  at  least 


three  contributory  causes,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  we  are  interested  in  but  one 
— the  school.  It  may  be  well,  in  passing, 
to  mention  the  other  two,  the  breaking 
down  of  proper  parental  authority,  and 
a  loss  of  strength  on  the  part  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  activities  and  beliefs. 

“I  served  as  police  magistrate  in  my 
community  for  a  number  of  years.  Boys 
were  brought  before  me  of  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age.  I  have  tried  to  give  these 
boys  a  fresh  start.  I  did  not  want  to 
be  the  one  to  give  a  14-year-old  boy  a 
push  along  the  road  to  State  prison,  and 
I  think  I  have  given  every  boy  his  chance. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  parents,  do  not 
shunt  the  whole  burden  of  the  child’s 
training  over  on  the  teacher.  No  one  can 
be  as  fit  to  administer  counsel  as  a  child’s 
own  father  and  mother.” 

In  speaking  of  his  own  training,  Mr. 
Gedney  tells  the  story  of  his  first  penny 
dreadful,  its  substitution  with  Swin¬ 
burne’s  History  of  America  by  his  par¬ 
ents  forming  a  turning  point  in  his  youth¬ 
ful  career.  His  reading  of  Whittier's 
poem,  “In  Schooldays,”  brings  out  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Judge  Dunham’s  address  was  “Cream, 
Skim-milk,  and  Whey.” 

“When  we  used  to  send  milk  to  the 
factory,”  said  he,  “they  used  to  send  the 
cream  on  to  New  York  City.  They  made 
the  skim-milk  into  cheese  and  gave  us 
back  the  whey.  We  took  the  whey  back 
home  with  us  and  fed  it  to  the  pigs.  Of 
course  we  tried  to  fool  the  calves  with  it 
too,  but  you  couldn’t  fool  a  calf  on  whey. 
Nowadays  the  Education  Department  is 
using  the  educational  appropriations  in 
much  the  same  way.  New  York  still 
gets  the  cream,  the  small  cities  get  the 
skim-milk,  and  the  country  schools  get  the 
whey.” 

In  speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  vil¬ 
lages  in  building  schools  far  beyond  their 
means,  Judge  Dunham’s  comment  is  that 
there  is  no  law  prohibiting  a  farmer  from 
owning  a  Pierce-Arrow.  In  Wyoming 
County,  where  he  was  born,  there  are  25 
percent  of  abandoned  farms,  and  these  are 
increasing  every  years.  However,  he  cites 
a  case  of  a  school  which  had  but  one 
pupil  a  few  years  ago  and  now  has  27 
pupils.  “It  does  not  pay  to  give  away 
your  schoolhouse  simply  because  the  crop 
of  children  is  short  for  a  few  years.” 
advised  the  judge,  quoting  Glenn  Frank, 
one-time  editor  of  the  Century  and  now 
head  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
saying  that  the  schools  today  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  over-organization  and  over-for- 
mulization.  It  is  the  children  who  are 


to  suffer  most.  “The  teacher  is  the  sur¬ 
geon  that  sits  by  the  child’s  bedside,  feels 
his  pulse,  and.  tries  to  make  him  into 
something  better.”  That  the  ideal  school 
would  be  one  teacher,  and  one  pupil  is 
the  sentiment  that  is  expressed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  meeting,  and  the  judge 
leaves  us  on  striking  this  note.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  first  duty  of  the  last  session  of 
the  meeting  was  the  election  of  the  first 
board  of  directors  under  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  friends  of  the  rural  school 
re-elected  the  old  officers  as  directors,  and 
passed  resolutions  on  the  curtailment  of 
the  power  of  the  school  superintendent 
and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  There  was  a  spirited  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  proper  age  limit  for  school 
children. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  for 
this  year  is  a  memorial  service  in  tribute 
to  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  for  more  than 
40  years  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Rev.  E.  J.  Cook,  pastor  of  the 
Paramus  Reformed  Church  at  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  and  long  assQciated  with  the  Col¬ 
lingwood  family,  gives  the  audience  many 
rich  memories  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man. 
William  W.  Higgins,  for  20  years  a 
business  associate  of  Mr.  Collingwood,  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  request  for  memories  of  Mr. 
Collingwood  in  the  office  of  the  paper, 
which  was  his  life.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Collingwood  was  read,  and  resolutions  of 
sympathy  adopted. 

The  meeting  adjourns  at  dark,  but  many 
remain  afterward  to  shake  hands  before 
leaving  the  room.  This  undoubtedly  is 


one  of  the  finest  meetings  as.  well  as 
perhaps  the ‘largest  annual  meeting  of  the 
six  held  at  the  Syracuse  Court  House. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  work  of  the  Hope 
Farm  Man  has  passed?  I.  u. 


A  Good  Grade  Jersey 

I  send  a  picture  of  a  grade  Jersey  cow 
that  I  milked  nearly  15  years.  Our  son 
is  on  her  back.  The  boy  is  now  a  six- 
footer  and  attending  agricultural  college 
at  Corvallis,  Ore.  The  cow  tested  6.5  and 
never  failed  to  freshen  in  the  early  Fall. 
When  fresh  she  gave  about  35  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day,  and  after  that  she  struck  a  gait 
of  about  30  lbs.  per  day.  She  was  a 
great  heifer  and  seemed  to  turn  every 
thing  she  ate  into  milk. 

California.  James  b.  folley. 


The  Moon  and  the  Weather 

On  page  1438,  “Mother  Bee”  writes 
that  the  boys  said  it  was  a  wet  moon  be¬ 
cause  it  was  standing  nearly  straight  up 
and  down  instead  of  being  a  “hammock 
of  the  sky,”  and  the  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  saying  of  the  boys  seem  to 
prove  that  their  contention  was  correct. 
But,  in  my  section,  when  we  see  the  moon 
standing  on  end,  we  say,  “A  wet  moon 
this  month,”  and  when  someone  asks, 
“How  do  you  figure  that  out?”  we  reply, 
“The  horn  of  the  moon  and  the  curve  is 
such  that  the  old  hunter  cannot  hang  up 
his  powderhorn,  so  he  takes  it  and  his 
gun  and  goes  hunting,  and  when  the 
moon  is  on  its  back  he  hangs  up  his 
powderhorn  and  gun  and  gets  in  the  moon 
hammock  and  rests  and  sleeps  while  it 
is  raining  and  patiently  waits  for  dry 
weather.” 

Yet,  there  are  others  of  my  neighbors 
who  insist  that  a  moon  standing  on  end 
is  a  dry  moon,  as  the  water  has  all  run 
out,  and  the  others  reply  that  it  is  a 
wet  moon,  because  all  the  waters  are 
running  out  and  drenching  the  earth. 
I  wonder  who  is  right?  It  would  seem 
as  though  Mother  Bee  has  the  best  of  the 
argument  because,  in  the  case  she  men¬ 
tions,  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods 
came  just  as  the  moon  by  its  position  pre¬ 
dicted.  Has  anyone  an  instance  to  offer 
in  proof  that  a  straight  up  and  down 
moon  may  be  a  dry  one? 

New  York.  c.  o.  warford. 


Legal  Questions 


Payment  for  Search  of  Title 

Seven  years  ago  I  sold  my  farm  to  my 
two  sons  and  took  a  mortgage.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  place  again,  so  borrowed 
the  amount  from  a  bank  leaving  this 
mortgage  as  security.  About  a  year  ago 
the  son  who  had  wife  and  three  children 
was  killed.  The  other  son  and  the  widow 
decided  they  did  not  want  to  keep  the 
place,  so  instead  of  my  foreclosing  their 
lawyer  got  a  court  order  and  turned  that 
mortgage  over  to  me.  Then  I  had  to  give 
a  mortgage  on  this  place  for  what  I 
owed  the  bank.  I  wanted  some  money 
to  put  stock  on  this  farm,  also  the  money 
to  straighten  up  at  the  bank  so  I  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  I  had  to  pay  $10  for 
that,  and  their  agent,  said  that  would  be 
all  it  would  cost  me  if  did  not  get  my 
loan.  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  turn 
that  mortgage  back  and  foreclose  it  so  the 
bank  could  get  a  clear  title.  That  would 
at  least  cost  me  $300.  I  did  not  do  it. 

I  let  it  drop.  Now  their  attorneys  are 
trying  to  collect  from  me  for  searching 
the  records.  F. 

New  York.  . 

If  you  made  a  contract  with  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  bank  by  which  you  authorized 
them  to  make  an  abstract  and  agreed  to 
pay  them  for  the  same  you  will  have  to 
pay  them.  If  the  Federal  Land  Bank  em¬ 
ployed  them,  let  them  pay.  T. 

Ownership  of  School 
Grounds 

A  former  owner  of  a  farm  I  now  own 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the 
town  a  rigb*  to  erect  a  schoolhouse  and 
neeessaiK'KlRdings  on  his  farm,  under  a 
verbal  agreement  that  any  time  the  town 
failed  to  maintain  a  school,  the  town 
would  have  no  further  right  to  the  build¬ 
ings  or  land.  He  fenced  off  about  one-lialf 
acre  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  town  for 
schoolhouse  to  be  built  upon.  There  were 
no  writings  between  the  town  and  him¬ 
self,  he  gave  the  town  no  title  to  the  land. 
The  town  has  no  deed  to  the  land  on 
record.  The  buildings  were  put  on  a 
stone  and  concrete  foundation.  I  bought 
this  farm  and  it  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  owners,  since  this 
verbal  agreement  was  made.  The  town 
school  board  has  refused  to  maintain  a 
school,  as  I  have  a  warranty  deed  to  the 
land.  Can  the  school  board  tear  down  or 
remove  the  buildings?  They  started,  and 
did  remove  one  that  was  set  on  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation,  without  my  knowledge. 
Can  I  make  them  put  it  back  onto  my 
farm?  I  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  school 
board;  she  claims,  by  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  buildings  built  by 
taxpayers’  money,  belong  to  taxpayers; 
that  they  have  the  legal  right  to  remove 
the  buildings.  I  claim  as  the  buildings 
are  set  on  foundation  of  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  and  I  have  a  warranty  deed  to  the 
land  and  the  town  has  no  title  whatso¬ 
ever  to  the  land,  and  has  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  school  and  broken  their  verbal 
agreement  with  the  former  owner,  they 
have  no  right  to  remove  the  buildings 
whatsoever.  Have  I  a  right  to  use  the 
buildings  and  remove  them  to  other 
parts  of  my  farm?  C.  E.  s. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  you  state  are 
true,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  school 
board  has  a  right  to  remove  the  buildings 
from  your  land.  N.  T. 


Trespassing  Sheep 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  sheep  and 
he  ordered  that  all  his  neighbors  build 
sheep  fence.  I  built  a  good  six-strand 
barb  wire  fence.  He  did  not  fix  his  own 
fence.  Another  neighbor  put  in  a 
woven  wire  fence  and  barbed  wire  top  of 
it.  The  sheep  owner  never  repaired  his 
fence.  I  put  in  10  acres  of  oats  and 
seeded  it;  the  sheep  ate  my  corn.  I  sued 
this  man  and  got  a  judgment  of  $20.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  pay  it  or  the  costs. 
Now  his  sheep  are  running  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbors’  land  as  well  as  mine. 
He  pays  no  attention  to  any  complaints 
and  positively  will  not  take  care  of  Ins 
sheep.  Is  there  no  law  to  compel  him 
to  take  care  of  them?  £• 

New  York. 

There  is  a  proceeding  by  which  you 
can  take  possession  of  the  cattle  or  sheep 
running  at  large  on  your  premises  and 
hold  them  until  damages  are  paid.  It  is  a 
statutory  proceeding,  however,  and  must 
be  strictly  complied  with.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  difficulty  we  advise  that  you 
consult  with  your  attorney  before  doing 
this  and  follow  the  statute  to  a  letter.  It 
the  owner  of  the  farm  does  not  build  the 
fences  you  can,  by  serving  the  proper 
notice,  build  the  fence  yourself  and  bring 
jin  action  against  him  for  the  amount 
expended  by  you  in  the  construction  of 
the  fence.  T- 


Second  Husband’s  Property 
Rights 

My  mother  is  a  widow  and  is  going  to 
marry  again.  My  father  died  without 
making  a  will,  and  they  had  a  joint  deed 
of  the  two  farms  he  owned.  One  farm 
is  rented,  the  other  was  sold  several  years 


]  ago,  and  the  owner  will  still  be  paying 
principal  and  interest  for  about  seven 
years.  She  has  a  good-sized  bank  account 
also,  and  has  six  children.  1.  In  case  of 
her  death  does  this  new  husband  get  a 
part  of  her  money  or  real  estate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  New  York  State?  2. 
In  case  of  his  death  would  she  inherit 
a  part  of  his  money  or  real  estate  as  he 
has  children,  too?  R.  W.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  The  husband  gets  paid  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  but  nothing  of  the  real 
unless  there  are  children  born  of  the 
marriage. 

2.  The  wife  would  have  an  interest  in 

both  real  and  personal  property  of  her 
husband.  N.  T. 


Next  year  is  leap  year — for  those  of 
us  who,  crossing  the  street,  do  not  forget 
to  look  and  leap  this  year. — Detroit  News. 


HAY  UNO  STRAW!  liny  and  atraivf  espe¬ 
cially  oat  and  wheat,  clovei  mixed,  alfalfa  hay  and  shav¬ 
ings.  We  load  at  various  stations  and  can  usually  give 
immediate  shipments.  Thirty-three  years  in  the  business, 
quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices  carlots. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL  Fine  Plains,  N.  V. 


Oats  Straw,  Alfalfa,  CloverHay  delivered.  Terms  draft 

Inspection.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  to  work  in  up-to- 
date  dairy  barn;  purebred  herd  of  Guernseys; 
produce  grade  A  milk ;  steady  position  for  right 
man;  must  have  references;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  HELDER- 
BERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young  man,  farm  raised,  to  help 
owner  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  chance 
to  learn;  state  wages  and  particulars.  A. 
DE  MARCO,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Head  farmer  and  wife;  housekeeper 
under  40,  without  children  for  small  boys’ 
school;  not  afraid  work,  very  active,  ability  to 
do  things;  free  of  tobacco;  good  salary.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  couple;  man 
for  poultry  and  general;  no  experience  re¬ 
quired  ;  wife  plain  cooking,  housework  and  egg 
sorting:  $70  and  board;  send  references.  OLIVET 
POULTRY  FARM,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Responsible  woman  as  working 
housekeeper,  family  two  adults,  tw<x  boysj 
modern  house,  all  conveniences:  wages  $65 
month.  G.  E.  QUIGLEY,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — January  10,  active,  willing  worker, 
as  assistant  on  long  established,  successful 
squab  farm;  must  be  clean,  reliable  man  of 
good  habits;  good  wages;  plant  operated  on 
profit-sharing  plan;  give  particulars  of  age, 
health,  habits,  past  experience  and  references. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  few  miles  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
capacity  1,500  layers;  operating  15,000-egg  elec¬ 
tric  incubator;  please  state  experience,  age, 
nationality,  and  wages  expected  in  your  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  white  girl  to  help  with  housework  and 
care  of  three  small  children :  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  commercial  experience,  desires 
change.  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Refined  young  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  caring  for  country  home  for  the  Winter 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board;  health  A-l, 
character  excellent.  ADVERTISER  3198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  handyman,  clean,  single 
American;  highest  references  and  character 
and  thorough  experience;  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER.  3197,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  good  gar¬ 
dener,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry  or  handy¬ 
man;  wife  will  assist  in  cooking  or  laundry; 
(have  no  children);  references;  permanent  only. 
ADVERTISER  3203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HIGH-CLASS  poultryman,  16  years’  practical 
experience  on  large  commercial  plants,  who 
understands  every  part  of  the  business,  will 
make  the  plant  pay  in  very  short  time;  intel¬ 
ligent,  well  educated,  reliable;  married,  36, 
small  family,  best  references  on  hand;  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  details  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  specialist  with  lifetime  practical  com¬ 
mercial  experience  will  help  quick  in  any 
trouble:  quick  results  guaranteed;  moderate 
rates,  best  references;  write  or  phone  for  ap¬ 
pointment.  POULTRY  SPECIALIST,  30S  E. 
72d  St.,  New  York,  phone  Rhinelander  0803. 


AMERICAN  desires  position  in  barn;  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  can  take  herdsman’s  place  or  can 
work  in  dairy-room;  three  years  in  last  place. 
ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN -AMERICAN,  38,  single;  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  dairy;  good  home.  J.  FETZER.  180 
Hasbrock  RcL,  Hamilton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Many  years  experience  in  glass 
and  open  ground  culture,  landscape  special, 
wishes  a  position  on  a  private  estate:  New  York 
suburban:  have  good  references.  J,  M.  PEDER¬ 
SEN,  Luverue,  N.  D. 


EFFICIENT  couple  wish  position  as  gardener, 
cook  and  housekeeper;  wife  excellent  cook; 
country  preferred;  now  employed.  ADVERTISER 
3207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  farm,  estate,  open;  exceptional 
knowledge,  ability;  life-time,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming, 
horticulture,  breeding,  showing,  dairying,  de¬ 
velopment;  specialty  Guernseys;  exacting  hon¬ 
esty.  cleanliness,  economy;  managed  largest  es¬ 
tates  East,  West;  not  embryo  theorist;  not  an  ex¬ 
perimenter  at  owner’s  expense.  ADVERTISER 
3209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishing  position  as  working  foreman; 

life  experience  farming;  references;  will  con¬ 
sider  any  offer.  Write  FRED  ENGST,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  Swedish  couple,  no  children,  want  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers,  teamster,  milker;  wife  good 
cook,  housekeeper.  Address  C.  O.  CARLSON, 
658  7th  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  competent,  all  branches; 

single,  good  milker;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  married  American  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  foreman  or  herdsman;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  to  take  charge;  no  children. 
BOX  701,  Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  best  of  reference;  can  handle  a  horse 
breeding  establishment.  ADVERTISER  3222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  general  useful  and  stock  man  de¬ 
sires  a  situation;  married,  colored.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■  — - — - 

COUPLE  want  position;  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  wife  housework;  working  on  poultry  at 
present.  BOX  234,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  Swedish,  single,  30  years  old,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced 
around  horses,  kennel  and  farm  work;  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  agricultural  school  course  in  Sweden; 
is  dependable  and  sober;  references.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  22,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Herdsman  and  dairyman, 
thorough,  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
single,  middle-aged;  satisfactory  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  estate  where 
results  are  desired  and  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman,  12  years’  experience, 
good  fitter  for  production,  show  or  sale;  Ayr- 
sliires  preferred;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted. — American  lady  as  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  3218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  35,  good  farmer  and  dairyman, 
wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3219,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  gardener  superintendent  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  inside  and  outside;  best  reference;  age 
42:  30  years’  experience.  JAMES  CART¬ 

WRIGHT,  6  East  Street,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WANTED — If  you  have  opening  for  a  single  man 
with  years  of  sound  practical  experience  in 
agriculture  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  and 
with  good  references,  write  all  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETAIL  milk  proposition  wanted  where  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  thorough  experience  is  re¬ 
quired;  single,  American.  ADVERTISER  3226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETAIL  milk  route  wanted;  partnership  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3227,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted — Elderly  man.  American, 
Protestant;  good  plain  cook;  good  reference; 
wishes  position,  cook  for  farm  help  or  bachelor's 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3225,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  40,  some  experience  poultry  and  dairy, 
wants  job;  $30  month;  Christian.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  German  gardener  and  farmer  wishes 
work;  willing  worker,  good  habits;  little 
English.  ERICH  MADER,  Rqclielle  Park,  X.  J. 

AMERICAN,  single,  experienced,  reliable;  care¬ 
taker,  gardener  or  poultryman,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  near  New  York;  give  particulars,  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  result  getter;  can  take 
charge;  private  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Large  size  dairy  farm,  live  stocked, 
equipped,  share  or  cash  rental,  by  responsible, 
scientific,  practical,  successful  party;  unim¬ 
peachable  references.  ADVERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  dairy  farm  in  the  Lebanon  Valley, 
nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  near  bor¬ 
ough  Hummelstown;  brownstone  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  exceptional  water  supply;  big  barn, 
abundant  other  buildings,  six  tenant  houses,  160 
acres  most  fertile,  productive  soil;  personal 
property;  20  tuberculin-tested  cows  may  be  in¬ 
cluded;  paying  proposition  for  sale  at  bargain. 
Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  Box  727,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


ABOUT  30  acres  creek  flats;  good  buildings; 

good  truck  farm;  near  town,  macadam  road. 
H.  L.  SEWARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  5l+  acres, 
good  buildings:  in  village  600  population;  for 
$1,500.  A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


$18,000  in  savings  bank  at  4%  equals  $720; 

$18,000  buys  building  containing  three  stores, 
suite  of  offices,  and  four  apartments,  all  rented; 
1928  rents  estimated  $2,026;  the  1927  tax  and 
insurance  was  $509.03;  1928  balance  estimated 
$1,516.97.  $14,000  buys  12-room  home,  out¬ 

buildings,  vast  lawns,  shrubbery;  suitable  to  a 
family  with  servants  or  two-family  house  or  a 
sanitarium;  buildings  perfect  inside  and  out¬ 
side;  will  leave  shades  and  beautiful  curtains, 
thick  carpets  and  linoleum;  will  sell  one  or  both 
of  these  properties;  good  reason  for  selling  and 
reasonable  terms  if  wanted.  BOX  41,  Napanoeh, 
N.  Y. 


350-ACRE  farm  in  ’one  of  the  best  valleys  in 
Southern  Vermont;  90  acres  tillable,  balance 
pasture;  Winter  70  cattle,  4  horses;  churches, 
school,  creamery,  post  office  and  railroad  within 
mile;  good  slate  roofed  buildings;  all  tractor 
land ;  electric  lights,  running  water  to  house  and 
barns;  sugar  works;  some  lumber;  16-room  house, 
bathroom,  steam  heat,  two  kitchens,  ete. :  no 
flood  danger;  price  $17,000.  ADVERTISER. 
3199.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  take  on  shares  a  good-sized 
dairy  farm  with  stock  and  tools  by  American 
middle-aged  man  with  five  sons  to  help;  will  buy 
if  the  farm  proves  desirable.  A.  B.  BENTLEY, 
K.  F.  D.  1,  Middletown,  Conn, 


FOR  SALE — Modern  house  with  one  or  many 
acres  suitable  for  chickens  and  fruit;  on 
main  road,  near  town;  low  price,  easy  terms. 
WILLIAM  JONES,  Box  12,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  clergyman,  one  or  two  acres 
with  Hudson  River  view,  preferably  south  of 
Kingston,  either  side,  on  which  to  build  cottage 
for  own  family  use.  ADVERTISER  3212,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRES,  on  highway,  near  markets,  schools, 
etc.,  orchard,  outbuildings,  fine  home,  six 
rooms,  bath,  free  gas  for  heat,  light,  fuel,  run¬ 
ning  hot,  cold  water;  beautifully  furnished; 
good  soil,  water;  $3,000,  half  cash.  HARRY 
LEONARD,  Route  2,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-five  acres  wood  and  timber; 

cash.  ADVERTISER  3213,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm  home,  123  acres,  bordered 
by  trout  stream,  wonderful  scenery;  garden¬ 
like  soil,  fine  wood  lot;  Washington  County,  N. 
Y. ;  house  suitable  for  tourists’  accommodation 
and  filling  station;  on  main  road.  XYZ,  320  8tfi 
S't.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  vineyard  and  packing  house.  Write 
N.  M.  KISTLER,  Emporia,  Va. 


MILK  business  wanted,  wholesale  or  retail, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  with  net  income  above  $3,000  yearly,  lo¬ 
cated  on  concrete  road  five  miles  from  city  of 
30.000,  55  miles  from  New  York  City;  166  acres, 
12-room  house,  all  improvements,  hardwood 
floors;  wonderful  views,  fine  shade;  6-room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  Jamesway  cow  barn  for  48  head; 
stock  consists  of  39  grade  Guernsey  cows,  bull, 
5  calves,  4  horses;  tractor  and  all  up-to-date 
farm  machinery,  silage,  hay,  grain,  300  fowls; 
milk  sold  at  9  cents  per  quart  at  farm,  no  haul¬ 
ing;  making  280  quarts  daily;  milking  done  by 
machine;  a  money-making  farm  home  with 
every  nice  feature;  gross  income  above  $10,000; 
price  $40,000.  BOX  65,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


11-ROOM  boarding-house,  accommodating  20 
boarders;  50  acres  of  land  with  forest:  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house;  large  barn,  3  cows.  1 
horse,  200  chickens;  wagon,  sleigh  and  other 
farm  implements;  price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER 
3216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  6-room  house;  best  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  Bergenfield,  N.  J.;  would 
consider  exchange  for  New  York  State  road 
farm;  for  particulars  write;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Shore,  Maryland — One  acre,  build¬ 
ings;  adjoining  town.  BOX  414,  Denton,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  white,  $6.60  60  lbs.  here:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $6;  creamed  honey  (granulated  honey 
ground  fine),  $2  10  lbs.  prepaid;  you  will  like 
it  F.  IV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  War  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs.  $1 
to  $5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received 
before  1870.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


“SHURE  POP”  Old  White  rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  prepaid  third  zone, 
25  lbs.  $3.25;  10  lbs.  $1.50.  W.  HALBERT, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one.  two  and 
three,  genuine  home  cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
40c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used ;  *  35c  lb.  delivered ;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel 
post  them  back  and  your  money  with  postage 
added  will  be  returned.  G.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chemtngo  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  honey,  case,  2  60-lb.  cans,  $11: 

sample.  15c;  no  better  honey  produced.  AR¬ 
THUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

_ - 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10.  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  special  price 
60-lb.  cans  buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Postpaid  third  zone,  clover,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.70;  here,  60-lb.  can 
clover  $7:  buckwheat,  $5.50;  complete  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  dark  amber  blend,  5-lb  pail,  95 
cents;  4  pails,  $3.60  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  pure  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid, 
75  cents.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  comb  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.35;  ext. 

goldenrod,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.75,  delivered  third  zone;  try  some. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Buckeye  Mammoth  No.  8;  splen¬ 
did  condition,  WM.  STRINGER,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


HOSTETTER’S  country -dried,  tender  sugar  corn; 

one  12-oz.  package  (equal  three  cans  corn), 
30  cents;  4  packages,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
C.  F.  IIOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


OLD  postage  stamps  wanted  on  envelopes  used 
before  1880:  highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  11. 
JONES,  151  Rowe  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


WANTED — Electric  light  generator,  110-volt, 
1,500  watts.  C.  S.  MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Niagara  power  duster  equipped  for 
vineyard  or  orchard;  five-horse  Piersen  engine, 
used  one  season,  in  perfect  condition;  $250  takes 
it.  STUART  PATTISON,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here:  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de¬ 
livered;  recipe  leaflet  with  each  order.  ALBERT 
J,  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  hard  cabbage  for  poultry,  $75  for  12- 
ton  carload,  f.o.b.  Stanley,  N.  Y.  M.  W. 
HATHORN. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  pork  sausage,  3  lbs.,  $1, 
W.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bids  for  150  chestnut  fence  posts, 
and  1,000  split  fence  rails;  specifications  sent 
on  request.  KARL  SNEDEKER,  St.  James, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEST  quality  maple  syrup  at  $2  a  gallon, 
crated.  HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — %  K.  Delco  plant;  runs  like  new; 

no  batteries;  price  $35;  several  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubator,  390-egg  size,  $30;  240-egg  size,  $20; 
also  Mann’s  bone  cutter,  No.  11,  combination 
hand  and  power  machine,  $15.  JOSEPH  FEKEL, 
R.  4,  Vineland,  N,  J. 


Boost  Your  Production 

When  Prices  are  High! 


Practical  Rations 
for  Barn  Feeding 

No.  1 

with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage 

Ground  Corn,  or 

Hominy,  or  Barley . 300  lbs. 

Ground  Oats . 300  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  . 300  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal . 200  lbs. 

No.  2, 

with  timothy,  bluegrass,  or 
prairie  hay  and  corn  silage 

Ground  Corn, 

Hominy,  or  Barley ....200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats . 200  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  . 200  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal . 400  lbs. 


Feed  1  lb.  per  day  to 
each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk. 


* 

OW  is  the  time  when  feeding  is 
vitally  important  to  the  year’s 
profits.  No  matter  how  well- 
bred  your  cows  are  —  no  matter  how 
sleek  they  were  when  you  brought  them 
in  from  pasture  —  they  can’t  produce 
in  mid-winter  without  proper  feeding. 

Of  course  you  feed  softie  grain,  in 
winter.  But  is  it  a  balanced  ration? 
Does  it  include  enough  protein?  What 
do  you  add  to  give  variety  of  pro¬ 
teins,  and  balance  grain  proteins  that 
are  all  pretty  much  alike  ? 


This  big  free  booklet  helps  you  answer 
these  important  questions  and  boost 
winter  profits.  Explains  how  you  can 
make  money  by  balancing  your  ration 
with  Linseed  Meal,  the  Universal 
Protein  Feed  —  to  keep  your  cows  in 
condition,  provide  them  with  plenty 
of  protein,  supply  the  variety  they 
need  for  continued  production. 

Send  at  once  for  this 
valuable  booklet . 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  AT 
ONCE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-012,  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 

Name . 

Address . . . ; _  • 
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MEAL 
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